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Large  Ear  of .  129 

Lime  on  .  8 17 

Listing  .  192 

New  Jersey  .  940 

Paris  Green  on . 857,  898 

Possibilities  .  444 

Preparation  for  .  367 

Seed,  and  Paris  Green . 1053 

Selection  for  Exhibition . 1022 

Selling  in  Field . 1024 

Show,  New  England . 924, 

1011,  1109,  1119, 

Suckers  on  .  S34 

Sweet,  Cross  Bred .  989 

Sweet,  Evaporating  .  356 

Sweet,  Marketing  .  467 

Sweet,  Yield  . 1192 

Tarring  . 607,  665 

Testing  . 409,  417 

Trouble  With  .  942 

Virginia  .  107 

Corncrib.  Portable  .  815 

Cornmeal  Pudding  .  359 

Cornstalks,  Tali . 1138 

Correspondence  School,  Value  of..  862 

Corry  Fur  Co .  250 

Cotton  Seed  as  Human  Food..  728,  822 

Seed,  Feeding  .  4  28 

Seed  Meal,  Feeding .  149 

Picking  Machine  . 1100 

Twenty-Cent  .  856 

Waste  for  Fertilizer .  95 

Coudry,  Harry  M .  798 

Country  Life  Meeting . 1151 

Social  Life  in .  937 

Cover  Crop  for  Winter . 1120 

Cow,  Abortion  in . 208,  1040 

Abusing  . 1060 

Ailing  . 435,  1040,  1083 

And  Calf,  Feeding .  179 

And  Mail  Box .  941 

Anemic  .  867 

Barn,  Ventilating  .  146 

Best  for  Milkman  .  749 

Champion  Shorthorn  .  554 

Cost  of  Keeping  . 1106 

Coughing  .  636 

Dairy  Shorthorn  .  596 

Dead,  Registering  .  847 

Dual  Purpose  . 1170 

Emaciated  .  481 

Famous  Holstein  .  828 

Forage,  Succession  of .  178 

Gives  Bloody  Milk . 

528,  954,  1015,  1043 

Gold  Brick  . 1104,  1190 

Good  Holstein  .  178 

Jersey  Record  . 665,  716 

Leaks  Milk . 528,  595,  764 

Lolling  Tongue  . 1060 

Loss  of  Cud  in . 1084,  1171 

Milch,  Rations  for .  509 

Notes  . 949,  997 

Out  of  Condition .  350 

Pictured  .  765 

Poisoned  With  Salt..  ,,  .  -r  -  8-6? _ 

Profitable  Holstein  .  716 

Rations  ..63,  118,  176,  286, 

362,  431.  435,  530,  556,  685, 
930,  1126,  1172,  1192,  1212 

Roughage  for  .  509 

Scouring  . 1062 

Short  Horn  .  460 

Short-Horn  Champion  .  554 

Stalls  . .  555 

Stalls,  Sanitary  .  555 

Sores  on  . .  976 

Stiff  .  976 

Sucks  Herself _ 595,  685,  719 

Wart  on  .  296 

With  Bad  Udder  . 296,  668 

With  Bone  Tumor .  636 

With  Brain  Disease  .  530 

With  Broken  Leg .  144 

With  Cough . 1015,  1063 

With  Garget  . 144,  208, 

320,  595,  653,  668,  719, 

S67,  1043,  1170 

With  Imperfect  Udder . .  595 

With  Indigestion  .  636 

With  Indurated  Udder .  887 

With  Lumpy  Jaw.. .595,  669,  780 

With  Mammitis . 976,  1015 

With  Milk  Fever.. 62,  102,  954 

With  Nephritis  .  373 

With  Tumors  .  60 

With  Warbles  . 481 

With  Warts  .  867 

Cows,  Best  Roots  for . 431 

Big  .  74 

Eating  Fertilizer  .  815 

Freight  Rate  on .  334 

Milking  Before  Calving.1150,  1213 

Oats  for  .  180 

Paralyzed  .  92 

Prices  of  . 975,  1017 

Roots  for  .  505 

Short  of  Butter  Fat .  431 

Udder  Defective . 572,  796 

Winter  Care  of .  99 

With  Contagious  Mammitis..  803 

Crabs  in  Spring..... .  946 

Cranberry  Bog,  Starting . 496 

Outlook  .  47 

Cream  From  Canada  . 1107 

Frothy  . 38,  121.  176 

In  Winter  .  14  5 

Separator  for  Two  Cows. ...1015 

That  Will  Whip .  7 SI 

Treatment  of  .  906 

Trouble  With  . 552,  597 

With  Bad  Flavor .  153 

Crop  Rotation  . 25,  325,  641 

Rotation,  Maryland  .  72 

Rotation,  Short  .  956 

Crops,  Big,  From  Small  Areas..  756 

Cover,  Michigan  .  660 

For  Cover  . 739,  792 

To  Plow  Under... .167,  339,  804 

Succession  of  .  430 

Crown  Gall  on  Trees .  727 

Cuban  Land  &  S.  S.  Co .  782 

Cucumbers  Fall  Over .  164 

Forcing  .  300 

Under  Glass  .  99 

Cultivation,  Too  Much  .  744 

Value  of  .  740 

Culver  Poultry  Farm .  978 

Curculio,  Spraying  for . 1117 

Currant  and  Blackberry  Questions.  341 

Culture  . 313 

Failure  With  .  520 

Currants  In  Ohio .  754 

Propagating  . .  821 

Currier  Pub.  Co . 218,  1066 

Curtiss,  W.  R .  718 

Cutworms,  Curse  of . 680,  789 

Cyanamid,  Use  of . 1095 

Cyphers,  Chas.  A .  670 

D 

Daffodil  Growing  in  Virginia .  310 

Notes  .  569 

Dahlia  Roots,  Keeping . 1026 

Dahlias  From  Seed .  303 
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Rhode  Island  .  259 

Dailey,  H.  R .  934 

Dairy  Conditions  .  748 

Inspection  by  Score  Card....  848 

Meetings  in  Maine .  997 

Notes  . 617,  765 

Outlook  .  996 

Prize  . 1037 

Dairying  as  a  Business. .529,  552,  553 

In  California  . 1199 

In  Drought  .  974 

Future  of  .  184 

In  Kansas  .  508 

In  Massachusetts  .  4  57 

In  Michigan  . 1039 

On  Shares  .  812 

Dairymen  of  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y....  1S9 
Dairymen's  Association,  New  York 

6,  41,  61 

League  in  Business .  713 

Dakota  Conditions  .  165 

D’Alcorn  &  Sons . 486,  598 

Dandelion  in  Lawns .  607 

Darby  shire,  Leonard _ 334,  438,  558 

Darnault,  E.  M .  890 

Daughter's  Estate,  Division  of..  916 

Davison,  Philip  .  334 

Debt,  Proceedings  for .  497 

Debt,  Proceedings  for .  497 

Deen  Realty  Co .  911 

Deer,  Age  of  .  508 

Damage  Trees  .  495 

In  Connecticut  . .  56 

De  King  Separator  .  958 

Delaware  Produce  Exchange .  825 

Depew,  C.  M .  670 

Dewberry  Culture  .  743 

Gardena  .  923 

Dewberries,  Fertilizing  .  804 

Ditching  by  Machinery . 

769,  835,  1113,  1203 

Divorce,  Wife's  Right  in .  519 

Doctor  and  Patient  .  533 

Doctor’s  Sharo  of  Dollar .  367 

Dodder  in  Alfalfa  .  939 

Dog,  Ailing  .  764 

Annoys  Horses  .  671 

Bull  Terrier  .  739 

Goitre  in  . 1083 

Poisoned  . 1041 

Sick  . 508,  634 

With  Anthrax  .  871 

With  Eczema  .  90 

With  Rabies  .  360 

Dollar,  Farmer's  Share  of . 

571,  957,  971,  1002,  1057 

Donkeys  in  New  Mexico .  854 

Raising  .  575 

Dooryard,  Attractive  .  524 

Dornan  &  Son  .  250 

Drag,  Plank  .  4  69 

Drains,  Stone  .  722 

Drainage,  Benefits  of . 1026 

Expert,  Courage  of . 1091 

Great  Job  of  . 47 

Farm  .  776 

Loans . 792,  808,  982, 

1003,  1050,  1056.  1071,  1145 

Questions . 70,  105,  327,  1006 

Tile  .  469 

Tile,  Practice  of . . . 1070 

Value  of  . 1046 

Drink  Habit,  Curing . 1264 

Drones,  The  Farm  .  785 

Duck,  Indian  Runner .  615 

Ducks,  Ailing  .  925 

and  Bug  Poisons .  520 

Fattening  .  846 

Selecting  and  Feeding . 1062 

Duhne,  Francis  .  438 

Dynamite,  Plowing  With - 916,  1025 
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Earth’s  Movement  Around  Sun....  543 

(Education.  (tarlcultural  . 2, 

\  2,  10,  32,  70,  159,  160,  222, 


\  255.  420,  441,  659,  675,  722 

Two  Views  on  . .  754 

Educational  Convention,  N.  Y - 

6,  121,  135 

Egg  Farm,  Starting .  996 

Producers  Co . 42, 

98,  337.  510,  578,  79S.  1086 

Show,  Pennsylvania  . 1123 

Trains  . .  4  67 

Eggs  by  Express . 1158 

Cold  Storage  for . 1038 

European  . 236 

Fancy  White  . 52,  145 

Infertile,  Use  of .  888 

In  Storage  .  71.3 

Th  Water  Glass .  957 

Preserving  . 1210 

Small  .  595 

Testing  Without  Heat .  665 

By  Weight  .  7  83 

Election  and  Thanksgiving . 1098 

Electric  Wire,  Death  in . 1135 

Ellis,  C.  E .  734 

Elms,  Spraying,  in  Conn .  970 

Empire  Automobile  Institute .  334 

Employer,  Contract  With . . . .  876 

Engines,  Uses  for  Small  Gasoline..  770 
Estate,  Division  of.. 215,  327,  330,  957 

Everybody’s  Corporation  .  250 

Excavations,  Law  of...’. .  751 

Express  Charges,  Double . 1183 

Charges  on  Plants .  4  96 

Charges,  Prepaid  . . 1207 

Company  Experience . 

9  3  2  24  8  1070 

Drivers'  Strike  . 1078 

Extortion  . 915,  1022 

Package,  Slow  .  44  5 

Rates,  Talk  About .  411 
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Fair,  New  England .  896 

N.  Y.  State,  Admission .  809 

N.  Y.  State  .  925 

Ogdensburg  .  949 

Fairs,  New,  Wanted . 1011 

Family,  Four  Generations  of .  643 

Farm  'bandoned,  Restoring .  80 

Canadian  . 216.  249,  328 

Cesspool  .  365 

Education  Problem  . 159,  339 

Hands,  Students  as . 818,  915 

Hunting  a  .  270 

Institute  Workers  . 1140 

Institutes,  N.  Y . 38,  1079 

Instruction  Train  .  509 

Lands  in  West  Virginia .  648 

Lands,  New  England .  914 

Of  H.  C.  Quinion . 803,  1021 

Products,  Selling  Direct .  940 

Rotation  . 126,  471 

School,  Massachusetts  .  801 

Small  . 1926 

Ohio  .  565 

Owners,  Married  Women  as..  777 

Partners  .  605 

Starving  .  2  4 

Stony,  Best  Tools  for . 11(7 

Struggle  for  . 898,  1197 

Vs.  Machine  Shop .  521 

Struggles  for  .  939 

Farms,  Abandoned  . 706j> 

Fee  for  Selling  .  919 

Railroad  .  204 

Improving  Without  Live  Stock  1 

Farmer,  College-Trained  .  771 

Note  From  .  582 

Woman  .  33 

Farmers,  Advice  to  .  410 

And  “Guff”  .  939 

And  Railroads  .  157 

And  Sociability  . 1097 

City,  Experience  of .  8(4 

Commission  House  . 

Co-operation  Among  .  824 

Exchange  of  Vineland .  11( 

Four  Generations  of .  10- 

Institutes,  New  Jersey . 1011 
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Selling  Trust  . 1116 

Share  of  Dollar . 191,  223, 

418,  631,  649,  902,  1071 

Week  at  Cornell  .  89 

Young  Ohio  .  285 

Farmhouse  Porch  . 1071 

Farming  by  Proxy .  833 

Experience  .  577 

In  Mass .  581 

In  the  Orient  .  938 

Intensive  .  210 

Pennsylvania  .  623 

With  Chemicals  . 1021 

Feed,  Adulterated  .  3  2 

Cooking  . 1172 

Grinding  . 1179 

Molasses  .  116 

Prices  .  955 

Fence  Along  Railroad  . 80,  957 

Division  .  605 

Laws  . 366 

Questions  .  858 

Railroad  .  654 

Fermer,  M.  M .  686 

Fern,  Scale  on  . 1028 

Ferrets  and  Skunks  . 1032 

Ferris  Milk  &  Cream  Co - 958,  104  2 

Fertilizer  Analysis  .  228 

And  Insecticide  Mixed .  773 

Buying  by  Analysis  .  424 

Case,  English  .  970 

Chemical  .  533 

Clover  .  246 

Fall  Use  of  .  882 

Farming  With  .  603 

Figuring  .  162 

Fish  as  .  162 

For  Fruit  .  497 

For  Grass  . 1116 

For  Orchard.. 75,  199,  874,  923 

For  Pasture  .  435 

For  Peach  and  Pear . 1069 

For  Peach  Trees .  268 

For  Peas  . 

107,  108,  198,  417.  492 

For  Potatoes  . 75,  95 

For  Poor  Soil  .  368 

For  Strawberries  . 1121,  1165 

For  Swamp  Land  .  342 

For  Truckers  .  347 

From  Dead  Animals .  939 

Green  Bone  as  .  128 

Harrowing  In  .  660 

Home  Made  .  983 

Lava  as  .  948 

Liquid  .  933 

Mixture  .  335 

Offal  as  .  890 

Quality  in  .  333 

Questions  .  196 

Silage  for  .  448 

Skim-Milk  as  .  364 

Spreader,  Home-Made  .  660 

Stuffed  .  204 

Ton  to  Acre  . 604 

Using  Carcass  as  . : -  333 

Fertilizing,  Profit  In  .  562 

Field,  Worthless  . 1118 

Fish  for  Fertilizer . 107,  162 

Fire  Kindlers  . 1137 


Losses  . 

Responsibility  From 

Fires,  Long  Island  . 

Fish,  Geo.  F . 

Fleas,  Fighting  . 

Flies  and  Manure . 

Controlling  . 

Floats,  Use  of  . 

Floor.  Asphalt  for  . 

Concrete  . 

For  Stable  . 


.  548 

.  419 

.  585 

.  638 

.  915 

.  661 

.  849 

. 1032 

. 1063 

..957,  1134 
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Florida,  Farm  in . 1030,  1054 

Land  . 186,  934 

Land,  Clearing  .  195 

Land  Schemes  .  686 

Notes  . 1204 

Flour,  “Bleached”  .  793 

Flower  Growing  Problems  .  7.54 

Notes,  November  . 1099 

Flowers  and  Express  Companies..  642 
Fodder  Cutters,  Discussion  of....  932 

Food,  Analysis  of .  65 

High  Priced  .  117 

Nutriments  .  816 

Foods  of  Other  Races . 775,  791 

Unexhausted  Values  of .  642 

Foreigners,  Children  of .  80 

Fowler,  J.  G .  978 

Franklin  Mdse.  Co . 42,  539 

Frauds,  Getting  After  . 1145 

True  Remedy  for . 1144 

Fredericks,  J.  C .  618 

Freight  and  Express  Rates . 1101 

French  Vegetable  Cellar .  341 

Frog  Spawn  in  Spring . 4  4  6,  520 

Frost,  Fighting  . 298,  643 

Killing  With  Noise . 1039 

Fruit  Association,  Kinderhook -  964 

At  N.  Y.  State  Fair .  809 

California  .  203 

Canada,  Exhibited  .  986 

Drying  on  Small  Scale .  940 

Exhibit  at  Fairs .  642 

Fertilizer  .  49" 

For  Idaho  .  989 

For  Long  Island .  857 

For  Michigan  .  711 

For  Ohio  .  55 

Growers'  National  League.. 

1186,  1207 

Growers,  N.  Y.,  Meet . 81, 

104,  131,  340,  837,  858,  877 

Growing  and  Magazines .  197 

Growing  Quick  Way  to .  333 

In  Poultry  Yards .  802 

Meeting,  Practical  .  9S2 

Package  Law  .  591 

Packages,  Short  .  316 

Packages,  Misbranding  .  490 

Packing  .  855 

Pennsylvania  .  ‘4 

Sheeting  .  775 

Trees,  Bark  Bursting  on .  139 

Trees,  Crowded  .  105 

Trees,  Dwarf  . 136,  305,  1138 

Trees  Fail  to  Bear .  108 

Trees,  Fall  Planting  of . 105- 

Trees,  Painting  . 965,  987 

Tree  Substitution  _ 46,  56,  132 

Tree,  Value  of . ^  125 

What*  Varieties  to  Plant .  258 

Trees,  Mice  and  .  789 

Fumigation,  Dangerous  .  74 

For  Rats  and  Mice . 1006 

With  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas..  267 

Fur  Frauds  .  9S 

Furnas.  T.  C .  618 
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Game,  Raising  for  Meat .  54 

Garden,  Cultivating  .  418 

Farm  .  729 

Fertility  .  54» 

Home  .  507 

Plan  . 287,  348 

Questions  .  527 

Small  .  285 

Soil  Too  Rich  . 1157 

Woman’s  .  161 

Gardening  Questions  .  711 

Gas  in  Well  . 1096 

Gasoline  Engine,  Learning .  (07 

Engines,  Uses  for  Small .  770 

Gearhart,  W.  H . 1066 

Geese,  Questions  About .  74 

Ginseng  Culture  .  93  8 

Soil  for  . •• . 1048 

Gladiolus  Diseases  . - . .  520 

From  Seed  .  515 

Society,  American  .  64  9 

Gladioli,  Diseases  of  .  355 

Hybridizing  . 31,  55 

White . 76,  83 

Globe  Association.... 42,  1S6,  21S, 
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510,  618,  718,  750,  978,  998 

Hosiery  Mills  . 186,  618 

Goat  Skins,  Preserving  .  887 

Goats  for  Clearing  Land. ...796,  869 

For  Dairy  . 103,  504 

Milk,  Value  of _ 363,  456,  559 

Goose  Egg  Record  .  575 

Gooseberry  Crop,  Large  . 1046 

Gooseberries,  English  .  235 

Great  Crop  of  .  940 

Gophers  and  Corn  .  199 

Keeping  Off  .  367 

Grafting,  Bridge  .  264 

Cherry  .  494 

Notes  . 190,  426 

Walnuts  .  901 

Wax  . 267,  1009 

Graft’s  Influence  on  Stock .  446 

Grain,  Burnt,  Value  of .  169 

Prices  .  918 

Smut  in  .  514 

Granary,  Cement  .  875 

Handy  .  895 

Grange,  National  . 1122 

Grape  Berry  Moth  .  201 

Browns . 423,  1055,  1185 

Campbell's  Early  . 
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Eclipse  . 

Experience  Wanted  . 

Promising  New  . 

Rot,  Struggle  With . 

Season  of  1910 . 

Seedless  . 

Vines,  Training  . 

Grapes,  Growers'  Share  of . 

Late  . 

Producers’  Share  of . 

Propagating  . 

Trimming  . 

Grapevines,  Layering  . 

Grass,  Clark  Method  . 

Fall  Fertilizing  . 

N  Itrate  on  . 

Pierces  Potatoes  . 

Australian  . 

Seeding,  Clark  Method.. 723, 

Seeding  Questions  . 

Grasshopper  Convention  . 

Graveyards,  Improving  . 

Greenhouse,  Cheap  . 

Cost  of  . 

Small  . . . . 

Gregory,  Jas.,  D.  D . 

J.  J.  H.  . . 

“Guff,”  Specimens  of  . 

Guilder,  Claude  A . 

Gypsum  as  Fertilizer  . 

Value  of  . 

Gypsy  Moth  in  Conn . 
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Hallock,  Nicholas  .  411 

Hasbrouck,  Ira  . .  36 

Harvest  Work  in  the  West .  661 

Harvesters,  Small  Engines  for —  739 

Hats,  Panama  . l<j“* 

Haverill  Realty  Co .  7o0 

Haviland  Music  Co . .....11(4 

Hawks  and  Strychnine  . 555,  626 

Hay  Baled  From  Swath .  933 

Barracks  . ..710,  774 

Crops,  Large  .  603 

Green  Crop  for  .  335 

Making  .  <>4  8 

Outlook  .  i4o 

Western,  Buying  Direct .  88.5 

Hayfjeld,  Renovating  .  162 

Hayes  &  Co .  4- 

Haying  on  Rough  Land .  bU4 

Heat,  Wasted  .  153 

Heating  by  Steam  .  986 

System,  Hot  Water  .  91J 

Hedge,  Blooming  .  421 

Plnats  for  Colorado . 10n- 

Heifer  at  Motherhood  .  305 

Cost  of  Raising. ...764,  812, 

829,  909,  928 

Precocious  .  871 

Saving  Calf  From .  28o 

Thin,  Feeding  .  367 

With  Warts  .  ->28 

Heifer’s  Calf . 372,  43o 

Heim  Milk  Products  Co .  »‘0 

Helianti  . 

Heliotrope  Losing  Leaves . 11-1 

Hen  Contest,  Australian .  J09 

Feed  Hopper  . 11?0 

Fever  .  3a4 

Man  Talks  .  247 

Manure,  Use  of  .  168 

Queen  Lil  . •••1211 

Ration . 181,  286,  995 

Record  . 3-5 

Vs.  Incubator . 61 1,  oil 

Hens  and  Neighbors . ,••  562 

Caring  For  .  295 

Do  Not  Lay .  530 

Dry  Mash  for  . .  -  *  ** 

Egg-Eating  . 18o  469 

Fortune  in . 

In  Greenhouse  .  3  64 

In  Orchard .  49 

That  Eat  Eggs .  325 

Vegetarian  . 

Wild  . I?®! 

With  Foot  Trouble . H(l 

Henhouse  Arrangement . 4S2 

Construction  . <4  o09 

Damp  .  6- 

Floor,  Cement  . .  •  • ••*>** 

Mapes  . 657,  117- 

Roof  . .  614 

Self  Opening .  685 

Southern  .  -95 

Suggestions  .  85- 

Twelve  Dollar . 1964 

Ventilating  .  435 

Highland  Nursery  Co .  182 

Highway,  Closed  .  858 

Hine  A.  C . ‘66 

Hired  Man,  Headquarters  for . 325 

Man.  Rations  for . 1076 

Hodgson  &  Johnson .  924 

Hog  Cholera . • . 

Cholera  Inoculation  . 

Deal  .  430 

Feeding  . 

House,  Cement .  90b 

Pasture,  Maryland .  242 

Raising,  Easy .  >>52 

Raising  Scheme .  60 

Ruptured  .  868 
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Need  of .  183 

Notes  .  920 
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in  Hay .  887 
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With  Cough . 1043 
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Without  Grain .  648 
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Investigation,  N.  Y .  84, 
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Value  of . 
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Wounded  . 
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On  the  Farm . 
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Orchard,  Rye  In .  857 

Origin  of  .  171 

Question  .  94  6 

Root  Gall  on .  499 

Seedling  . 1031 

Seedlings  and  Drought .  901 

Shot-Hole  Borer  .  917 

Trees  and  Hens .  499 

Trees,  Fertilizer  for . 26S,  520 

Trees,  Handling  .  609 

Trees  in  New  England .  5S9 

Trees,  Neglected  .  921 

Trees,  Paint  on .  819 

Trees,  Planting  .  199 

Trees,  Sod  for .  367 

Trees,  “Stunt”  in . 3,  449 

Peaches  and  Berries .  22 

Budded  and  Seedling . 1137 

For  Michigan  . 1052 

In  Raspberries  .  353 

June  Drop  of .  74 

Mildew  on  .  856 

Tender  .  168 

Texas  Seedlings  .  823 

Pear,  Avocado  . .  83 

Bartlett  on  Duchess .  268 

Bose,  Top-working .  984 

Clapp’s,  Trouble  with .  901 

Disease  .  921 

Easter  .  589 

Garber  and  Le  Conte .  226 

Georgia  Seedling  . 1135 

Kieffer  as  Grafting  Stock. ...  1205 

Rosney  .  198 

Scab  .  416 

Tree  Ailing  .  901 

Trees,  Neglected  .  496 

Trees,  Split  .  841 

Pears  and  Apples  Together .  313 

Kieffer,  Handling . 171,  1025 

Le  Conte,  Failure  of .  821 

Oriental,  on  French  Stock....  7 

Self-Fertile  .  421 

Smoked  .  775 

Top-working  .  5 

Peat  Meadow,  Crops  for . 1074 

Value  of  .  933 

Pecans  on  Hickory .  757 

Trade,  Great  . 1160 

And  Substitution  .  755 

Grafting  . 1048 

How-  to  Crack . 876,  969 

In  Pennsylvania  . 1185 

Planting  .  658 

People’s  Dollar  . 1162 

Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co..t _ 66, 

154,  1042 

Perrine,  S.  E .  830 

Perpetual  Motion  . 1184 

Pheasant  and  Farmer . 228, 

373,  468 

Nuisance  .  575 

Pheasants  as  Game  Birds .  370 

Damage  by  .  563 

In  New  York .  274 

In  Oregon  .  508 

Phosphate  Rock,  Value  of .  663 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Sources  of .  4  83 

Piano  Sale  Humbug .  654 

Pigs,  Feeding  . 246,  428,  614,  931 

Ground  Bone  for . 1060 

Indigestion  in  .  372 
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Marking  . 813,  868 

Milk  the  Cow .  S46 

Oats  and  Clover  for .  575 

Paralyzed  . 976,  1107 

Renting  . 1191 

Rickets  in  . 907,  930,  954 

Skim-milk  for  .  459 

Weakly  .  847 

With  Apoplexy  .  733 

With  Cough  .  281 

With  Rheumatism  .  89 

With  Rickets  . 64,  323 

Pinchot  and  Ballinger .  112 

Pineapple,  Hen  and  Chickens .  364 

Pine  Tree  Seeds,  Gathering .  788 

Pitts.  J.  J .  686 

Plant  Disease  Collection .  539 

Originator,  Protecting  .  786 

Setting  by  Machinery .  835 

Plants  in  Paper  Pots .  257 

New  . 1051,  1201 

Plow,  Disk,  Using . 1051 

Sulky  .  457 

Plowing  Matching,  Illinois .  982 

Talk  on  .  363 

With  Gang  Plow .  491 

Plum  Curculio  . 516,  942,  1002 

Plums,  Dropping  .  519 

Experience  with  .  169 

Native  .  309 

Spraying  .  511 

Plymouth  Cordage  Works .  900 

Political  Crists  In  N.  Y .  862 

Politicians,  Big  and  Little .  882 

Politics,  British  .  590 

Pollock,  H.  G .  462 

Pomace  as  Cow  Feed .  200 

As  Fertilizer  . 80,  163,  199 

Experience  with  .  ISO 

In  Silo  .  435 

With  Ashes  .  34  6 

Postage  Stamp  Machine . 1162 

System,  Wonderful  . 1201 

Postal  Clerk,  Dishonest .  366 

Rates  .  520 

Savings  Banks  .  918 

Pork  in  Western  N.  Y .  96 

Post  &  Co .  42 

Powell.  Dr.  O.  C .  250 

Potash  for  Trees .  807 

Potato  Beetles,  Poison  in .  208 

Canker  .  236 

Contest  . 1136 

Crop,  Figures  on  . 1101 

Disease,  European  .  329 

Exchange.  L.  I . - .  10 

Early  Blight  on .  257 

Early  Rose  .  759 

Facts  .  476 

Farming  Tools  .  291 

Fertilizer  . 75,  95 

Growing  . 1180 

History  Wanted  .  261 

Land,  Fitting  .  413 

Outlook  .  808 

Scab,  Treating . 225,  267, 

299,  304,  309,  495 

Seed  and  Blight .  878 

Seed  Experiment  .  330 

Seed,  Pedigreed. ...  984,  1071, 

1078,  1136 

Seedlings  .  287 

Seed  from  North . 1183 

Seed,  Selecting  . 1047 

Speared  by  Grass .  823 

Spraying  .  268 

Tops,  Frozen  . 660,  711 

Variety  Dving  ..  .  300 

Yields  . 1180 

Potatoes  Above  and  Below  Ground  1121 

After  Cabbage  . . .  789 

And  Coal  Ashes .  48 

As  Stock  Food .  280 

Crop  of  . 1133 

Drv  Rot  in .  ■  1158 

Farmer's  Share  of . 1029 

For  Poultry . 80,  813 

From  Second  Crop  Seed .  80 

Frozen  . 741,  745- 

Hand-Grown  .  330 

Hope  Farm  . 522 

In  Europe  . 1153 

In  Iced  Cars .  495 

In  Orchard  . 1023 

Lime-Sulphur  on  . 446,  S07 

Mixed  .  103 

Pedigreed  . 1092 

Seedling  . 1004 

Sulphur  on  .  364 

Sweet,  Raising  .  196 

Tariff  on  . 1026 

Testing  for  Starch . 1072 

Texas  .  658 

Under  Straw  . 370,  722 

Vineless  .  759 

Poultry  Advice  .  417 

And  Dry  Mash . 504,  513 

And  Fruit  .  347 

And  Parcels  Post . 1182 

Association,  Maine  . 1148 

Door,  Self-opening .  6S5 

Dry  Mash  for . 1064 

Economics  . 214 

Effect  of  Salt  on .  531 

Facts  and  Weather .  6S1 

Feed  for  .  931 

Feed  Hopper  . .  4  58 

Feeding  for  Eggs .  92 

For  Thanksgiving  . 1050 

Green  Food  for .  428 

Grit  for  . j...  750 

Hope  Farm  .  646 

House  Problems  .  176 

In  Greenhouses  .  117 

In  Orchard  .  290 

Novice,  Cry  of .  366 

Partnership  .  214 

Problems  . 194,  546 

Remedies,  Fake  .  56 

R.  I.  Reds .  437 

Scorched  Grain  for .  290 

Systems  . 728,  1203 

Utility  .  553 

With  Roup  .  62 

Worms  .  490 

Yard,  Cheap  . 1106 

Powder-Post  Beetle  .  933 

Power,  Compressed  Air  for .  680 

Prairie  Dogs,  Poisoning .  81 

Predmore,  Irving  .  154 

Presley,  B .  122 

Primary,  Direct. ... 648,  709,  728, 

S38,  902,  925,  970 

Primaries  and  Dr.  Sehurman .  925 

Privet,  Fertilizing  .  415 

Propagating  . 199,  1050 

Producer’s  Share  .  368 

Property  Assignment  .  105 

Leased,  Sale  of .  671 

Left  in  Trust . . .  509 

Removable  .  916 

Rights  . 497,  576,  605 

Pumping,  Power  for .  117 

Pullets,  Breeding  from .  65 

Puppy,  Freak  .  191 

Purcel,  I.  G .  250 

Purity  Chemical  Co .  250 

Q 

Quack,  Getting  Rid  of .  941 

Grass  and  Paint  Brush .  370 

Quebec,  Eastern  Townships  of....  956 

Quicksand,  Freezing  .  835 

Quince  Blight  .  759 

Varieties  .  517 

Quinces,  Notes  on .  523 

Productive  .  881 

II 

Rabbits  and  Game  Laws .  119 

Rabbits  for  Poultry  Feed .  933 

Radish  Maggots  . 661,  916 
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Wild,  Killing  .  227 

Railroad  Fires  . 298,  490,  566 

Long  and  Short  Haul . 1010 

Man  Turns  Farmer .  1 

Question  .  860 

Rates  .  744 

Rates  and  Live  Stock  Exhi¬ 
bitors  .  637 

Railroads  and  Farm  Produce .  452 

And  High  Prices .  570 

As  Farmers  .  643 

Figures  of  .  103 

Rape  as  Hog  Pasture . 1210 

For  Cows  . 1211 

Rascals,  Country  .  970 

Raspberry,  Propagating  .  859 

Raspberries  in  Hudson  Valley ....  1005 

In  South  .  923 

In  Washington  .  50 

Preparing  for  . 1067 

Trouble  with  .  S41 

Ration,  Combination  .  37 

For  Jersey  Heifers .  97 

For  Milk  .  37 

Rations  for  Cows,  Calves  and  Hogs  37 

Rats  and  Water .  435 

Real  Estate  Charges .  SS3 

Commission  for  Selling .  815 

Estate,  Descent  of .  916 

Redwood,  California  .  467 

Republican  Convention,  N.  Y .  949 

Rheumatism,  Electricity  for .  78 

Rhubarb,  Forced  . 569 

Runs  to  Seed .  660 

Richards,  H.  B.,  Death  of .  S9 

Richardson,  Charles  .  83  0 

Right  of  Way . 215,  366,  751, 

767,  914 

River  Changes  Boundary .  916 

Roach’s  Financial  Facts .  534 

Road  Laws,  Ohio .  911 

Officers,  Trouble  with .  839 

Roads  in  Winter .  215 

Snow  Blocked  .  509 

Roadside  Obstructions  .  751 

Roadway,  Temporary  .  751 

Roberts,  John  T . 1032 

Rogers  Bros .  750 

Roof  for  Barn..’ . 90,  165 

Slate  .  432 

Tar  and  Cement . 1053 

Roofing,  Concrete  . 1051 

Notes  .  317 

Slate  .  210 

Roosevelt,  Analysis  of . 100S 

Roosters,  Too  Many .  797 

Root  House,  Frost  Proof .  468 

Rose  Bugs  .  677 

Fruit  . 743 

Mildew  .  306 

Questions  .  475 

Roses,  Alabama  .  647 

Climbing,  Talk  on .  727 

Grafting  . 1009 

In  N.  W.  Canada .  647 

Moss,  Disappointing  .  727 

Propagating  .  342 

Reverting  .  306 

Rosenblatt,  S .  814 

Rosenstein,  L . 1154 

Rubber,  Colorado  .  819 

Companies,  Mexican  .  919 

Rural,  in  Old  Times .  5 

New-Yorker  as  School  Text 

Book  .  643 

Rye  and  Vetch  . 1052 

And  Clover  . 1180 

As  Green  Manure. .  .233.  446,  530 

For  Cover  Crop  . 1051 

German  . 774,  790 

For  Hay  .  609 

Straw,  Marketing  . 7S3,  790 

With  Corn  .  899 


S 


Salvage  Security  Co .  766 

Sawdust  Around  Trees . 1180 

As  Absorbent  .  371 

As  Fertilizer  . 586.  1073 

In  Manure  . 169,  204 

Scale,  Oyster-Shell  . 566,  754 

San  Jose,  on  Osage  Orange..  84 

San  Jose  .  73 

San  Jose,  Summer  Control  of  944 

San  Jose,  Struggle  with .  256 

Terrapin  . 200,  341 

School,  Ohio  .  622 

Questions  . .  498 

Rural,  Dakota  .  669 

Taxes  .  546 

Text  Books  . 1053 

Schools,  Country  . 1081 

Sehurman,  J.  G . 842,  883 

Scions,  Examine  .  734 

Fumigating  . 1200 

Scott,  Senator,  N.  B .  524 

Seaboard  Cement  Co .  712 

Seeboth  Bros .  958 

Seed  Bill,  New .  293 

Impure,  Damages  from . 1178 

Pure,  Law  on .  274 

Seeds,  Free  . 274,  582 

Seedsmen,  Troubles  of .  709 

Sewage  Disposal  . 493,  977 

Use  of  .  520 

Separators,  Rental  of .  685 

Seaweed  as  Manure .  27 

Securities  Development  Co .  18 

Seed  Case,  Deciding .  32 

Shavings  for  Bedding .  933 

Sheep,  Connecticut  . 764,  1191 

Fairy  Tales  About .  296 

Feeding  . 146 

Cheviot  .  480 

Flock  of  .  574 

In  Connecticut  ...., .  813 

In  Iowa  . 1016 

In  Maine  . 866,  953,  1106 

In  New  England . 84  8,  1157 

In  Ohio  .  952 

Injured  by  Beets .  552 

Lincoln  . ..1126 

Management  .  574 

Mortality  of  .  528 

Notes  .  908 

On  Eastern  Farms .  853 

On  Shares  .  116 

Oxford  Down  . 673,  1190 

Plea  for  .  88 

Shropshire  .  320 

Tobacco  for  .  284 

Turnips  for  .  706 

Weak  .  461 

With  Foot-Rot  .  888 

With  Nodular  Disease .  461 

Worms  in  .  888 

Shep,  Death  of .  860 

Shingles,  Creosote  on .  804 

Work  Loose  .  540 

Shipments,  Divided  . 93 

Shoes  by  Mail . 1011 

Silage  and  Borden  Co . 1085 

Dry  Fodder  as .  89 

Feeding  Quickly  .  974 

For  Fertilizer  .  448 

Keeping  Over  . 887,  909 

Keeping  .  953 

Notes  .  S95 

Sour  .  931 

Stover  as  .  64 

Silo,  Advantage  of .  63 

Building  a  Hoop .  781 

Clover  in  .  717 

Concrete  .  711 

Delaware  .  974 

Filling  . 867,  875 

Gas  in  .  430 

Hoops,  Making  .  675 

Information  .  322 

The  Iowa  .  786 

Notes  .  883 

Questions  .  430 
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Square  .  109 

Sunken  .  92 

Wood  Hoop  .  622 

Silverton  Pub.  Co .  2  92 

Skunk  and  His  Work . 1091 

Farming  . 576,  1203 

Slate  Roof,  Value  of .  939 

Slaughterhouse,  Plans  for .  952 

Building  .  887 

Sled,  Farm  .  917 

Snails,  Destroying  .  165 

Snakes  and  Cows .  803 

Snow  Roads,  Rolling .  224 

Snowy  Country  .  26 

Snowball,  Aphids  on .  291 

Soap  Waste,  Value  of .  23£ 

Sod,  Improving  .  414 

Soil,  Analyzing  .  370 

Asking  Questions  of .  21 

Conservation  Meeting  .  542 

From  Chicken  Yard .  933 

Leachy  . 8. ...34,  1183 

Needs  of  . 346,  446 

Testing  . 29,  1202 

Sod  Land,  Working .  128 

Solanum  Muricatum  . 1185 

Sow,  Backward  .  871 

Brood  .  668 

Death  of  .  825 

Kills  Pigs  .  504 

Lame  . 1040 

Paralyzed  .  433 

Poor  Milking  .  595 

Prolific  .  64 

With  Depraved  Appetite  ..1062 

With  Rheumatism  . 1083 

Sows.  Feeding  .  437 

Kill  Pigs  .  2S1 

Sparrows  and  Peas .  708 

Spaulding,  C.  H .  42 

Speltz  in  East .  568 

In  New  York . 345 

Spinach,  Wintering  .  805 

Worm  .  412 

Spray,  Lime-sulphur  as .  859 

Summer  . 609,  625 

Sprayers,  Air  Pressure .  605 

Spraying,  All  About .  269 

Asparagus  .  9S3 

Dust  .  611 

In  Virginia  Orchard . 265,  425 

Long  Island  .  626 

Oils  for  .  347 

Outfit,  Virginia  .  538 

With  Compressed  Air .  497 

Spring,  Crawfish  and  Frogs  In....  1006 

For  Power  .  429 

Spruce  Destroyer-Beetle  .  896 

Norway,  Ailing  .  2S7 

Squash,  Big,  Growing .  445 

Stable  Absorbent  . 504 

Absorbent,  Limestone  as .  61 

Arrangement  .  118 

Concrete  Floor  for . 16, 

1016,  1104 

Floor,  Tight  . 10S3 

Ventilation  . 459,  906 

Standard  Nitrogen  Co . 760,  814 

Scale  &  Supply  Co . 1174 

Sterling  Debenture  Co . 1066 

Stories,  Big  . . 1025 

Stump  Boring  Machine .  79 

Stumps,  Destroying. ....  .607,  727, 

756,  898,  1004,  1137 

Stauffer,  J.  C .  334 

St.  Cloud  Colony . 766 

Steer,  Angus  .  614 

Sterling  Debenture  Co .  558 

Storage,  ‘  'lieguiation  of .  185 

Story  &  Clark  Co .  2  50 

Straw,  Fertilizing  Value  of  .  •  709 

Strawberry  Crop,  Story  of .  985 

Culture  . 726,  790 

Is  It  a  Permanent  Crop? -  494 

Layers,  W  intertug.'. . .  .T.V.TmoTT?" 

Marshall  . 710 

Plants  from  Distance.. .  75 

Plants,  Handling  . 1074 

President . t .  710 

Questions  .  25  1 

Root-Worms  .  193 

Stevens  .  710 

Tomatoes  . 344 

Yield,  Large . 302 

Strawberries  and  Grubs . 199 

As  Farm  Crop . 1048 

Failure  With . . .  725 

Fall  Bearing . 1056 

Fertilizer  for  ....836,  1121,  1165 

Fine,  Growing . 473,  742,  743 

Hope  Farm  . 254,  608,  757 

In  Hills  . 725,  820 

In  Orchard  .  609 

In  the  Skies  .  879 

Kevitt  System  . 774,  805 

Large,  Moving . 254 

Late-Planted  .  805 

Michigan  . 253 

New  Way  of  Handling . 1093 

Prize  Crop  of .  415 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on .  23  2 

Saved  by  Smoke .  706 

Start  in .  131 

Transplanting  Old .  789 

Wood  Ashes  on . 1025 

Success  Magazine,  Affairs  of....  890 

Sugar,  Beet,  Graft  in .  990 

Sulphuric  Acid  on  Farm .  130 

Sumach,  Destroying  . 857,  97  4 

Sunday  Work .  767 

Sunflower  Seeds,  Curing . 837,  919 

Sunflowers  and  Corn . 1179 

Sunshine  List .  3  56 

Supreme  Court  Decisions . 1158 

Surveyors,  Trespassing .  671 

Sweet  Potato  House,  Ventllating.1073 

Potato  Union . 1181 

Swine  Breeders.  Cheshire  .........  321 

T 

Tamarack  Swamp .  271 

Tampa  Bay  Land  Co .  558 

Tank,  Leaking .  1028 

Tanbark  Ash,  Value  of .  74 

Tariff  Commission,  Need  of . 1144 

Tax  Questions.... .  202 

Taxes  and  Cheap  Farms .  434 

Hope  Farm .  110 

In  Washington .  681 

Taxation,  Direct . 566 

In  England . 1010 

Rates  of . 331 

Tea,  Brick  .  791 

Telephone  Company  Damage .  366 

Company,  Greedy .  215 

Trouble  With .  507 

Texas  School  Lands .  578 

State  Fair . 1029 

Worthless  Land  in . 1178 

Thistles  in  Straw . 1180 

Thomas,  W.  W .  1S6 

Thompson  Seed  Co .  334 

Timber,  Hope  Farm .  646 

Timothy,  Killed  Out . 1074,  1075 

Title,  Reversion  of .  654 

Toad,  Farming  .  855 

Farms,  Stock  for  . 1074 

Tobacco  Stems  in  Hen’s  Nest....  887 

Todd,  Lee .  9S8 

Tomato  Disease . 660 

Ponderosa  .  966 

Wilt  .  711 

Tomatoes  at  Can-House . . .  962 

Crack  Open .  947 

For  North  Dakota .  203 

Late  .  966 

Turnips  and  Crimson  Clover..  431 

Turkeys,  Producer’s  Price  of . 1057 

Transportation  Charges .  611 

Tree  Agent,  Fake . 1004 

Fakers  . 758,  789 
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Maple,  Moving. .» . 162 

Replanting  .  622 

Seeds  .  743 

Straightening  . 1090 

Surgery  Institute .  835 

Toad,  What  About? .  738 

With  Sunscald .  780 

Trees  Along  Highway .  .315,  349,  490 

Bark  Bursting . 371 

Big,  California .  3 

Damaged,  Value  of . 621,  1010 

For  Pub.  Sch.  Children .  793 

For  Sandy  Land.... .  919 

Heading  Back .  195 

Overhanging  .  957 

Painting  . 894,  1003 

Scraping  and  Whitewashing..  74 

Substituted  .  4  43 

Tallow  on .  520 

Untrue  To  Name . 1032 

Trespass  Notices .  767 

Penalty  For .  876 

Prevention  of .  751 

Trout  Law,  Michigan  .  676 

Trusight  Spectacle  Co .  654 

Tuberculin  Test,  Reliability  of....  706 
Tuberculosis  and  Fevered  Calves..  868 

Tulips,  Propagating  .  676 

Turkey  and  Guineas . 1090 

Raising  . 434,  1127 

Raisers,  Roasted  .  24 

Turkeys,  Bronze .  579 

In  Washington  . 1180 

Muffling  . 1128 


A  Page 

Accident  Prevention  . 1168 

Alarm  Clock  in  Kitchen .  778 

Alfalfa  as  Human  Food .  358 

Animal  Hospital  . 174 

Ants,  Destroying  .  811 

Driving  Away  .  747 

Apple  Rice  Pudding  . 1058 

Sauce,  Old-Fashioned  . 1146 

Snow  . 884,  1012 

Apples,  Baked  . 1189 

Asparagus  with  Eggs .  650 

B 

aeon,  Curing  .  Ill 

Baked  Breakfast  Dish  . 1102 

Baking  Day  .  779 

Barley,  Cooked  .  666 


Beets,  Canning  . 502,  551 

Beri  Beri,  Cause  of .  426 

Berry  Desserts  .  682 

Bird  Notes  .  479 

Tragedy  . 632 

Wings,  Curing  .  143 

Birds  in  Winter  . 142,  207 

Biscuits  .  779 

Blueberry  Cake  . 1035 

Blind  Association  .  666 

Blood  Pudding  .  207 

Boarders,  Taking  . 763,  778,  993 

Bread,  Boston  Brown  . 427,  1189 

Brown  . 12,  715 

Gluten  . 1035,  1146 

Graham  . 1059 

Nut  .  527 

Rye,  German  .  865 

Salt  Rising  .  359 

Three  Kinds  of  .  503 

Buckwheat  Cakes  .  174 

Buns,  Raised  .  86 

i  utter  Making  In  Nebraska .  87 

C 

Cabbage,  Baked  .  550 

-  ^Scalloped  i .  238 

Cake,  Batch  of  .  84  5 

Chocolate  _ 207,  359,  479,  1189 

County  Fair  .  426 

Filling  . 1080 

for  Two  . 1058 

Fruit,  Good  . 1102 

Fudge  .  58 

Layer  .  714 
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A  RAILROAD  MAN  TURNS  FARMER. 
Brushing  Up  At  An  Agricultural  College. 

I  am  at  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  taking 
a  short  course  in  horticulture,  so  that  1  can  more 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  horticultural  litera¬ 
ture,  as  spoken  of  in  agricultural  journals,  and  to  find 
out  whether  you  folks  have  been  guiding  me  altogether 
right.  I  left  the  city  four  years  last  Spring  on  the 
strength  of  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  had  been  working 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at  good  wages. 
But  having  a  pretty  good-sized  family  for  a  young 
man,  I  thought  it  best  policy  to  leave  the  city,  and 
trust  to  country  life  as  you  had  put  it.  Although 
leaving  the  city  with  only  money  enough  to  purchase 
horse  and  implements,  and  put  up  temporary  house 
on  10  acres  of  land,  I  fell  to  work,  putting  in  trees; 
sour  cherry  grove  and  vineyard,  pear  and  plum  trees, 
and  following  Spring  100  apple  and  110  peach.  The 
peach  trees  look  very  promising  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Some  trees  had  one  bushel  of  fruit 
on  this  season,  which 
sold  for  two  for  five 
cents,  or  30  cents  a 
dozen  in  Lewistown.  I 
have  been  raising 
muskmelons  in  peach 
orchard,  and  find  them 
profitable.  I  had  3U> 
acres  in  sweet  corn  the 
past  season,  which  sold 
readily  at  fair  prices, 
having  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  besides.  You 
need  not  wonder  why  I 
don’t  envy  the  foremen 
in  the  railroad  shops 
their  positions.  The 
children  in  accompany¬ 
ing  picture  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the 
boy  at  the  head  of  the 
horse,  and  two  on 
horse,  my  future  berry 
pickers.  This  is  taken 
in  my  Corsican  straw¬ 
berry  patch,  which  is 
close  to  an  acre.  As 
you  see  in  picture,  I 
plant  strawberries  four 
feet  apart,  and  first  sea¬ 
son  raise  radish,  turnip 
and  beet  between  rows. 

The  girl  standing  to  rear  of  horse  is  13  years  old,  and 
she  is  my  standby  as  a  saleswoman,  who  is  hard  to 
be  equalled  at  selling  vegetables.  The  colt  in  right 
is  one  of  the  products  of  our  10-acre  plot.  It  is  19 
months  old  and  weighs  1,100  pounds,  is  broken  to  drive 
single,  and  I  was  driving  him  till  I  came  over  here. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  I  may  be  able  to  leave  here  with 
a  little  science  in  horticulture  and  greenhouse  work, 
and  further,  by  all  indications,  the  faculty  of  this 
institution,  if  they  have  their  will,  will  send  me  home 
not  only  instructed  in  horticulture,  but  also  along 
the  lines  of  Christian  fellowship  to  one  another.  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  officers  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  good  fellowship)  shown,  c.  M.  smith. 

IMPROVING  FARMS  WITHOUT  LIVE  STOCK. 

Most  farmers  in  this  section  would  not  consider  any 
system  of  farming  that  did  not  include  the  keeping  of 
a  number  of  cows.  This  has  always  been  the  custom 
among  our  farmers,  and  they  could  not  think  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  any  other  way.  Many  do  not  know  whether  their 
cows  bring  in  sufficient  for  their  “keep.”  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  cows,  or  at  least  some  cattle  must 


be  kept  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land.  The 
farm  dairy  will  pay  just  as  well  as  any  other  branch 
of  farming  if  properly  managed,  but  it  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  explain  why  it  is  too  generally  carried  on  at 
a  loss.  For  .many  of  our  farmers,  mixed  farming  is 
probably  the  safest  to  follow,  for,  with  their  present 
knowledge,  to  attempt  any  change  might  result  in 
disaster.  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  make  any 
sudden  radical  change,  but  I  have  proved  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  that  it  is  possible  to  improve  a  farm 
without  the  keeping  of  cows  or  other  cattle  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  pay.  Farmers  are  wondering 
why  the  soil  does  not  produce  as  it  formerly  did 
when  it  was  new.  In  this  section  a  regular  four-year 
rotation,  which  includes  clover  and.  Timothy,  is  gener¬ 
al!}"  followed.  The  rotation  is  all  right,  but  every 
year  the  grass  fields  are  pastured  until  bare,  and  the 
ground  is  tramped  hard  as  a  brick.  The  manure  is 
returned  to  the' land,  but  in  the  making  of  it  about 
two-thirds  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  feed  consumed 
is  lost.  It  matters  little  how  much  plant  food  the  soil 


contains;  if  its  mechanical  condition  is  not  right  it  will 
not  grow  good  crops.  In  this  section  is  a  very  pro¬ 
ductive  farm  upon  which  for  the  last  25  or  30  years 
many  steers  have  been  stable-fed  each  season,  but  only 
a  small  number  of  cows  are  kept  throughout  the  year. 
The  oats,  corn  and  hay  produced  are  all  fed,  and  the 
manure  returned  to  the  land.  This  farm  is  pointed 
out  as  one  which  has  been  brought  into  a  high  state 
of  fertility  by  the  feeding  of  steers.  Right  around  it 
are  farms  where  everything  that  is  produced,  besides 
much  concentrated  feed  that  is  bought,  is  fed  to  cows, 
and  the  manure  returned  to  the  land  in  the  same  care¬ 
ful  manner,  yet  they  do  not  compare  with  this  farm 
in  fertility.  During  the  hot,  dry  Summer  months  the 
cows  on  these  farms  are  pastured  on  the  grass  fields, 
until  hardly  anything  green  remains.  I  have  seen  them 
plow  on  this  farm  where  steers  are  fed  when  an 
ordinary  pastured  sod  would  be  frozen  solid.  The 
growth  of  clover  after  the  hay  crop  was  removed  was 
so  dense  that  frost  did  not  penetrate  until  very  severe 
weather.  I  think  this  farm  owes  its  condition  to  the 
plowing  under  of  enormous  quantities  of  vegetable 
matter  rather  than  to  the  magical  effect  of  steer 


manure.  The  soil  is  thoroughly  filled  with  humus, 
The  section  in  which  I  live,  lower  Dauphin  county, 
contains  a  large  manufacturing  population.  Carloads 
of  potatoes,  apples,  cabbage,  melons,  etc.,  are  shipped 
here.  Not  so  many  years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  least  some  of  these  crops  could  be  profitably 
grown  on  my  own  farm,  and  the  land  be  improved  at 
the  same  time.  I  keep  several  head  of  cattle  besides 
the  horses  necessary  to  cultivate  the  land.  In  the 
place  of  oats  in  the  rotation  I. grow  potatoes.  I  also 
grow  strawberries,  such  vegetables  as  the  local  markets 
demand,  and  am  planting  peaches  and  other  fruits 
quite  extensively.  Usually  all  roughage  not  fed  is 
plowed  under  and  on  most  of  my  land  no  cattle  ever 
set  foot.  Ten  years  ago  the  yields  on  this  farm  were 
much  below  the  average  of  the  farms  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  One  field  of  6j/j  acres  adjoins  three  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms  on  which  cows  furnish  the  chief  income. 
In  1907  this  field  produced  nearly  1,500  bushels  of 
potatoes.  Owing  to  wet  weather,  which  delayed  potato 
digging,  the  wheat  could  not  be  sown  until  very  late. 

The  yield,  however, 
was  27  bushels  per 
acre.  This  year,  1909, 
the  field  made  12  large 
loads  of  hay,'  at  least 
three  times  the  yield  per 
acre  of  the  adjoining 
fields  which  were  also 
in  grass.  The  field  has 
received  but  little  man¬ 
ure  for  many  years.  I 
use  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  liberally.  To  the 
potato  crop  I  apply 
from  1,000  to  1,200 

pounds  per  acre  of  a 
3-8-10  article  of  my 
own  mixing.  I  also 
use  fertilizers  liberally 
on  the  truck  crops  and 
berries.  Most  of  the 
manure  that  is  made  is 
applied  to  the  truck 

and  berries,  as  the 
ground  planted  to  these 
crops  is  not  rotated 
with  the  main  portion 
of  the  farm.  I  have 
practiced  the  home 
mixing  of  fertilizers 
for  many  years,  and  in 
this  way  save  a  nice 
sum  yearly.  The  neighbors  at  various  times 

predicted  all  kinds  of  disaster  from  my  lavish 

use  of  chemicals,  but  of  late  I  have  heard  nothing; 
probably  the  luxuriant  growths  of  clover  have  caused 
revised  opinions.  To  furnish  that  important  essential, 
humus,  clover  is  my  main  dependence.  I  failed  to 
secure  an  even  stand  but  once,  years  ago,  and  that 
was  the  result  of  late  sowing.  Nothing  is  burned  that 
can  be  plowed  under,  and  all  hoed  crops  receive  the 
l  est  cultivation  known  to  modern  agriculture.  What 
I  have  expected  to  show  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  a  lot  of  cattle  to  improve  a  worn  farm;  also 
that  in  nearly  every  community  some  special  crop  or 
crops  can  be  grown  that  will  amply  pay  for  the  heavy 
fertilizing  necessary  to  build  up  a  farm  quickly.  Gen¬ 
erally  clover  or  some  other  legume  should  be  included 
in  a  rotation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  organic 
matter  must  be  furnished  in  some  way,  as  no  amount 
of  fertilizing  with  commercial  fertilizers  will  take 
its  place.  An  old  Flemish  proverb  says  “No  grass,  no 
cattle;  no  cattle,  no  manure;  no  manure,  no  crop.” 
We  can  safely  eliminate  the  cattle,  but  the  “grass” 
we  must  retain.  a.  w.  s. 


SOME  FUTURE  BERRY  PICKERS  AND  A  PENNSYLVANIA  BERRY  FIELD.  Fig.  1. 


SUCCESS  WITH  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
pleasure  your  articles  on  the  mulched  orchard,  as  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  mulch  system,  especially 
on  my  clay  soil.  I  have  an  orchard  of  170  Baldwin 
and  30  Grimes  Golden  trees,  21  years  old,  that  this 
year  produced  over  3,000  bushels  of  very  fine  smooth 
high-colored  apples,  and  as  I  sell  a  good  deal  of  my 
fruit  from  my  wagon  in  Cleveland,  I  have  been  told 
by  a  number  of  good  grocers  that  my  Baldwins  are 
the  finest  they  have  seen  this  year.  The  only  fault 
I  can  find  with  my  fruit  is  that  about  one-third  are 
No.  2  in  size,  which  means  they  needed  thinning.  The 
first  15  years  after  planting  the  orchard  had  very 
indifferent  care.  For  10  years  or  so  it  was  run  under 
a  four-year  rotation,  one  in  corn,  one  in  oats  and 
two  in  grass.  Then  for  five  years  or  so,  it  was  used 
for  a  meadow.  About  six  years  ago  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  “mulch  theory,”  and  began  by  mowing 
and  raking  what  little  grass  grew  in  it,  and  spreading 
it  under  the  trees ;  also  using  all  my  surplus  straw 
or  refuse  of  any  kind,  and  mowing  swales,  pastures, 
etc.,  whenever  I  could  get  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor. 
The  orchard  has  been  well  top-dressed,  and  part  of 
it  the  second  time  in  the  last  six  years.  The  orchard 
has  been  well  pruned  and  sprayed.  The  trees  are 
low;  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  branches  were  bent 
to  the  ground  with  their  burden.  The  fruit  and 
foliage  was  retained  to  the  last.  Of  wormy,  bruised 
and  prematurely  dropped  apples  I  sold  something  like 
100  bushels,  and  cider  apples  50  bushels,  and  had 
3,000  bushels  left.  My  success  up  to  this  year  has 
been  rather  indifferent,  but  the  orchard  made  a  fair 
wood  growth,  and  is  well  set  with  fruit  buds  for 
another  year.  I  feel  the  crop  this  year  is  in  return 
for  the  labor  and  expenditures  of  the  past  six  years, 
with  promise  of  many  more  such  returns.  My  crop 
a  year  ago  was  750  bushels;  two  years  ago  650;  three 
years  400;  four  years  ago  500,  and  from  th  .t  on  down 
to  the  time  it  began  to  bear.  To  have  it  jump  in  one 
year  400  per  cent  is  a  pretty  big  story  to  tell,  but  I 
can  verify  it  if  necessary.  w.  k.  crary. 

Ohio.  _ 

THE  VALUE  OF  “NITROGEN  CULTURES.” 

Will  you  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
nitrogen  cultures  or  “bottled  germs”  offered  for  sale?  Ex¬ 
travagant  claims  are  made  for  some  of  them.  What  is 
the  real  truth  about  them? 

In  so  far  as  cultures  for  the  inoculation  of  legumes 
are  concerned  there  has  been  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  made  in  their  preparation  and  in  their  use. 
Cultures  like  “Farmogerm”  and  “Nitragin”  give  in 
most  instances  satisfactory  results  when  used  in  con* 
nection  with  Alfalfa  or  other  legumes  new  to  the  land. 
But  even  in  such  cases  positive  results  are  not  secured 
except  when  the  land  is  in  proper  tilth,  properly  limed 
and  supplied  with  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
He  who  would  claim  that  these  and  similar  cultures 
can  transform  waste  land  into  fruitful  fields  may  be 
speaking  the  truth,  but  he  is  not  speaking  the  whole 
truth. 

Simply  stated  the  status  of  the  whole  matter  is  this. 
Plants  cannot  grow  without  nitrogen.  Poor,  waste 
and  barren  soils  are  unproductive  because  among  other 
things  most  of  them  are  improperly  supplied  with  nit¬ 
rogen  compounds.  Legumes  like  clover,  Alfalfa, 
vetch,  cow  peas,  etc.,  are  independent  of  the  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  since  they  can  get  all  of  the 
nitrogen  that  they  need  from  the  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  air.  Even  these  plants,  however,  cannot 
make  use  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  without  the  help  of 
certain  bacteria  that  enter  their  roots  and  cause  the 
formation  of  the  well-known  tubercles.  Hence  when 
other  conditions  are  suitable  the  presence  of  the  right 
bacteria  may  mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  The  cultures  placed  on  the  market  can  supply 
these  bacteria,  and  they  can  do  no  more. 

After  all,  the  bacteria  are  but  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  the  successful  growing  of  legumes  on  poor 
soils.  Moisture,  lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  etc., 
are  just  tfs  essential.  One  might  claim  with  as  much 
show  of  propriety  that  lime  transforms  barren  land 
into  productive  soil,  or  that  potash  makes  a  wilderness 
blossom  like  a  garden.  The  manufacturers  and  ven¬ 
ders  of  legume  cultures  have  a  right  to  say  that  they 
can  supply  bacteria  for  the  production  of  tubercles 
when  soil  conditions  are  otherwise  favorable.  They 
have  a  right  to  point  out  that  without  proper  inocula¬ 
tion  clover  or  Alfalfa  might  fail, — but  here  their 
claims  should  stop. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  leguminous  green  manures, 
lime,  and  mineral  fertilizers  poor  soil  can  be  built  up 
gradually  so  as  to  become  very  productive.  This  fact 
was  familiar  to  scientists  and  practical  farmers  many 
years  before  cultures  of  legume  bacteria  made  their 
appearance.  Similarly  one  can  to-day  establish  a  new 
legume  without  inoculation  by  merely  plowing  under 
one  or  two  poor  crops  until  the  bacteria  became  grad¬ 
ually  established  in  the  soil.  The  same  purpose  may 
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be  accomplished  more  readily  by  inoculating  with 
earth  from  a  field  where  this  particular  legume  had 
been  grown  successfully;  and  the  use  of  cultures, 
(in  so  far  as  they  are  efficient),  may  be  recommended 
because  they  are  more  convenient  and  more  economical 
than  either  of  the  other  methods.  Having  said  that, 
we  have  said  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  pure 
cultures  for  the  inoculation  of  legumes,  and  he  who 
claims  more  for  them  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 

As  to  the  inoculating  of  land  for  oats,  corn,  turnips 
and  other  non-legumes,  this  much  may  be  said: 
Within  the  past  few  years  several  new  kinds  of  bac¬ 
teria  have  been  discovered  that  can  ‘‘fix'’  nitrogen. 

,  That  is,  they  can  take  the  nitrogen  gas  of  the  air, 
which  plants  cannot  use  as  such,  and  transform  them 
into  certain  compounds  of  nitrogen  that  later  become 
available  for  the  feeding  of  crops.  These  bacteria 
do  not  form  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  any  plants. 
They  live  and  multiply  in  the  soil  itself,  irrespective 
of  the  fact  whether  crops  are  growing  on  it  or  not 
When  conditions  are  favorable  these  bacteria  may 
multiply  rapidly  and  enrich  the  soil  in  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that 
these  organisms  will  not  grow  in  soils  poor  in  humus, 
or  in  soils  poor  in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  the 
course  of  time  we  may  learn  to  utilize  these  bacteria 
for  enriching  our  soils  in  nitrogen  compounds,  but 
the  progress  to  be  made  in  this  direction  will  come 
not  by  introducing  cultures  of  these  bacteria  into  the 
soil,  but  by  improving  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  land  so  as  to  enable  the  bacteria 
already  present  there  to  accomplish  the  work  that 
they  are  fitted  to  do.  The  experiments  carried  on  by 
the  writer  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  and  by  a  number 
of  investigators  abroad  have  shown  that  there  is,  at 
present,  no  practical  method  for  utilizing  profitably 
cultures  of  these  bacteria  in  the  growing  of  field  crops. 
Let  the  farmer  beware  of  men  who  would  sell  him 
cultures  for  the  inoculation  of  oats,  corn,  turnips,  etc. 

JACOB  G.  LIPMAN, 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station.  Soil  Chemist. 

A  DEAL  IN  ALFALFA  SEED. 

“About  the  Poorest  I  Ever  Saw”. 

Last  July  I  sent  Moore  Seed  Co.,  339  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  following  order : 

Please  ship  to  me  by  U.  S.  Express  40  pounds  Harding’s 
Hardy  Upland  Alfalfa  seed  at  22  cents  per  pound. 
I  order  this  seed  with  the  understanding  that  if  on  having 
it  examined  by  the  Agricultural  Department  or  any  ex¬ 
periment  station  it  is  found  to  contain  any  dodder,  or 
an  unsatisfactorily  large  amount  of  other  foul  stuff,  or 
to  be  of  poor  germination  I  have  ttie  privilege  to  return 
it  to  you — you  to  refund  my  money,  and  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  one  way.  If  you  do  not  care  to  accept  the 
order  on  these  conditions  please  return  my  check  and 
oblige. 

I  sent  samples  of  the  seed  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  received  the  report 
that  it  contained  the  following  weed  seeds :  Buckhorn, 
dodder.  Green  foxtail,  vervain,  ox-tongue,  Centaurea 
species,  hawkweed,  self-heal,  wild  chicory,  wild  carrot, 
knotted  hedge  parsley,  charlock,  and  a  percentage  of 
undetermined  weed  seeds.  It  also  contained  Red 
clover  and  White  clover  seed.  The  report  stated  that 
in  sowing  this  seed  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  acre, 
746  weed  seeds,  including  123  dodder  seeds,  would  be 
sown  on  each  square  rod.  The  percentage  of  germin¬ 
ation  was  72. 

I  also  sent  sample  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  received  the  following  report : 

I  have  examined  the  sample  of  Alfalfa  seed  you  en¬ 
closed  and  I  think  it  about  the  poorest  1  have  ever  seen. 
Nearly  half  of  it  is  small  and  shrunken,  and  it  contains  a 
great  many  seeds  of  buckhorn,  besides  some  dirt  and  a 
few  other  weed  seeds.  I  cannot  find  any  dodder  in  it, 
but  I  should  not  buy  such  seed,  as  there  is  much  better 
seed  on  the  market,  I  know.  edward  k.  minks. 

I  then  returned  the  seed  to  the  Moore  Seed  Corn- 
pan}',  and  requested  them  to  return  my  money  as  per 
my  order,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it.  I  send 
you  all  the  correspondence,  and  put  the  matter  in 
your  hands  for  treatment.  subscriber. 

New  York. 

Before  the  above  order  was  made,  the  Moore  Seed 
Co.  wrote  this  to  the  purchaser : 

In  replying  to  yours  of  the  17th  inst.,  our  present  stock 
of  Harding’s  Hardy  Upland  Alfalfa  seed  is  of  1908  crop, 
and  we  guarantee  it  free  from  dodder. 

Again  a  week  later  they  wrote  this: 

Regarding  your  inquiry  about  Harding’s  Hardy  Upland 
Alfalfa  seed,  we  respectfully  state  you  can  have  it  tested 
at  any  source  most  convenient  to  you.  We  would  not  like 
to  send  you  100  pounds  of  seed  in  advance.  We  can  assure 
you,  however,  that  our  seed  is  all  right,  and  will  be  found 
up  to  the  market  in  every  respect,  and  if  any  experimental 
station  will  say  aught  to  the  contrary,  you  are  privileged 
to  return  the  seed. 

When  the  purchaser  wrote  the  result  of  his  reports 
from  Washington  and  Ithaca,  he  received  this: 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  16th  inst.  stating  that  a 
certain  amount  of  dodder  was  found  in  the  Alfalfa  clover 
seed,  we  respectfully  state  that  we  bought  that  clover 
seed  with  the  guarantee  of  being  dodder  free,  and  we 
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would  like  to  have  your  authority  for  your  report.  We 
intend  to  go  back  on  the  other  party  if  we  can  prove  it. 

After  assuring  them  that  the  authority  was  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  sending 
a  duplicate  of  the  report,  he  received  this : 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  Harding’s  Alfalfa  seed 
and  have  not  discovered  the  mixture  reported.  This 
morning  we  have  had  your  report,  which  shows  a  percent¬ 
age  of  foreign  seed  of  only  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  get  grass  seed  of  any  kind  abso¬ 
lutely  pure. 

That  ended  the  transaction  as  far  as  the  Moore 
Seed  Company  is  concerned  to  date.  We  have  written 
them  several  times  for  an  explanation,  but  get  no 
reply.  The  evidence  is  conclusive.  The  farmer  u  ed 
every  rightful  means  to  protect  himself.  He  accepted 
their  written  guarantee  to  return  the  seed  and  get 
his  money,  if  any  experiment  station  found  it  impure. 
They  probably  expected  that  he  would  take  their  word 
for  it,  and  neglect  to  get  the  test.  The  seeds  were 
returned  as  per  agreement,  and  now  they  have  the 
seeds  and  the  money — $8.80.  Of  course,  the  money 
could  be  collected  in  the  courts;  but  a  New  York 
State  farmer  cannot  afford  to  go  to  Pennsylvania 
courts  to  collect  $8.80.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Seed 
Trade  Association  ought  to  take  up  a  case  of  this 
kind,  and  put  their  brand  of  disapproval  on  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  such  transactions  are  a  menace  to  the  legitimate 
and  reliable  seed  houses,  and  it  is  to  their  interest 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  growers  that  such  trans¬ 
actions  be  discouraged.  The  Moore  Seed  Company 
will  probably  keep  the  $8.80.  They  probably  think 
the  purchaser  has  no  redress;  but  we  think  they  will 
yet  have  reason  to  wish  they  had  returned  the  money. 

AID  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

In  an  article  in  the  press  given  wide  circulation  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  State  of  New  York 
assume  in  the  future  a  larger  control  over  Cornell 
University.  This  means,  in  my  opinion,  that  if  the 
State  wall  make  the  appropriation  large  enough, 
Cornell  will  be  willing  that  the  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Control  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  I 
do  not  believe  the  farmers  of  the  State  want  the 
agricultural  education  of  their  boys  under  the  control 
of  the  politicians  in  good  standing  with  the  political 
party  in  power.  At  present  some  $300,000  is  appro¬ 
priated  for  agriculture.  Most  of  this  is  turned  over 
to  -the  treasury  at  Cornell  University.  I  am  not  just 
sure  how  all  of  this  money  is  expended.  Rather  than 
to  mix  politics  in  the  matter  it  would  be  better  in 
results  to  establish  scholarships,  say  of  $50  each,  and 
then  let  each  student  make  his  own  selection  of  college 
to  attend.  This  would  at  once  start  up  a  competition 
among  the  different  colleges  of  the  State  in  offering 
attractive  agricultural  courses.  It  would  be  fair  to  all, 
and  much  better  for  the  real  cause  of  agriculture 
than  the  plan  proposed.  The  more  general  adoption 
of  agricultural  courses  by  our  colleges  would  tend 
to  dignify  the  calling,  and  help  to  hold  our  young 
men  on  the  farm.  The  tendency  has  been  to  educate 
away  from  the  farms.  We  want  to  reverse  this. 
Along  this  line  I  note  that  the  courses  as  laid  out 
for  our  academF  high  schools  are  quite  barren  of 
subjects  that  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  those  who 
propose  to  stay  on  the  farms.  What  we  want  for  the 
preparatory  school  is  a  five-months  course  commenc¬ 
ing  November  1  of  theory;  the  remaining  seven 
months  of  the  year  should  be  put  into  farm  practice 
at  home,  the  boys  being  paid  good  wages  by  their 
fathers  or  guardians  for  their  sendees.  This  teaches 
the  boy  at  once  in  a  very  practical  way  that  he 
amounts  to  something;  also  that  the  farm  amounts  to 
something,  and  those  who  have  tried  out  this  plan 
have  found  that  it  also  amounts  to  no  small  sum 
financially  to  them.  Education  w’ell  mixed  with  work 
at  full  pay  is  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  boys  on  the  farm.  A  full  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  believe  would  result  in 
giving  us  something  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Durum  wheat,  originally  imported  from  Europe, 
grows  well  in  the  dry  sections  of  the  Northwest.  For 
“dry  farming”  on  the  deserts  when  there  is  no  water 
for  irrigation  Durum  gives  by  far  the  best  yield 
of  any  variety.  In  North  Dakota  alone  last  year 
22,000,000  bushels  of  this  wheat  were  grown.  There 
is  a  prejudice  against  Durum — the  millers  saying  that 
it  makes  an  inferior  flour.  As  a  result  the  price  of 
Durum  ran  15  to  27  cents  less  per  bushel  than  the 
same  grade  of  Fife  and  Bluestem.  This  was  a  serious 
matter,  since  Durum  proved  so  satisfactory  a  yielder. 
To  overcome  this  prejudice  the  Dakota  people  adopted 
a  wise  plan.  “Durum  day”  was  appointed.  On  that 
day  all  Dakotans  were  asked  to  eat  Durum  flour  and 
talk  about  it.  The  Experiment  Station  distributed 
samples  of  Durum  flour — people  used  it  for  bread 
and  pastry  and  reported.  They  proved  that  this  flour 
is  fully  equal  to  any  other,  and  superior  in  some 
respects.  The  result  of  this  will  be  a  demand  for 
Durum  that  will  raise  the  price  to  the  level  of  other 
varieties. 
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THE  “STUNT”  IN  PEACH  NURSERY  TREES. 
A  Serious  Trouble  and  Its  Causes. 

Can  Mr.  E.  S.  Black  or  some  other  able  authority  tell 
me  how  best  to  fight  an  insect  which  this  year  ate  my 
nursery  peach  stock?  Its  first  appearance  was  noted 
about  mid-July,  after  very  hot  weather.  Noticing  the 
trees  which  were  budded  the  previous  September,  as 
being  of  unusual  appearance,  I  examined  them,  to  find 
that  the  terminal  bud  was  eaten  out  and  the  growth 
consequently  stopped.  They  started  again,  and  of  course 
quite  bushy,  but  the  insect  was  always  active,  especially 
during  very  hot  days,  continuing  in  evidence  until  late 
September.  It  also  worked  in  the  Spring ;  I  set  stocks 
of  about  12,000 ;  of  .  these  apparently  none  escaped. 
Further  scrutiny  also  revealed  their  work  on  one  and 
two-year-old  trees.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  found  the 
guilty  one  on  the  job,  for  different  flies  and  beetles  were 
seen,  but  none  in  very  great  numbers,  but  I  think  the 
damage  was  caused  by  a  small  black  beetle  about  the 
size  of  the  potato  flea-beetle.  About  September  1  I 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  but  on  account  of  their  way 
of  working,  eating  their  way  down  in  the  bud  and  tender 
growth,  it  is  hard  to  poison.  I  also  noticed  that  its 
ravages  were  local,  as  stock  two  and  three  miles  away 
was  unaffected.  Might  I  expect  a  recurrence  of  this  pest 
next  year?  If  so.  which  is  the  best  way  to  fight  it? 

St.  Catherines,  Ont.  h.  s. 


been  killed  off  at  six  and  eight  inches,  and  had  sent 
out  laterals  and  some  of  these  had  been  already  tipped. 
In  December  I  saw  this  nursery  again  and  it  was  a 
sorry  sight.  Gaps  were  everywhere,  some  20,000  trees 
having  been  taken  out,  and  most  of  the  balance  were 
bushes  rather  than  trees.  Some  of  these  bushes  were 
entirely  from  the  seedling,  the  budded  variety  having 
been  killed  off.  The  value  of  this  nurserv  has  been 
reduced  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  it  will  probably 
scarcely  bring  back  expenses.  This  is  the  worst  case 
known  to  me,  but  I  have  seen  otheu  not  much  better. 

“As  to  remedial  measures,  the  outlook  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  promising.  Insecticides  as  against  an  insect 
of  this  kind  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  only  real 
indication  is  given  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dry  weather 
form  and  disappears  after  the  first  soaking  rain.  Thb 
suggestion  is,  then,  that  the  trees  be  irrigated  or  other¬ 
wise  watered  if  at  all  possible,  and  that  the  early 
growth  be  stimulated  so  as  to  get  the  trees  to  salable 
size  before  the  insect  can  harm  them.  In  a  rainy 
season  no  especial  harm  need  be  apprehended.” 

In  1900  we  began  spraying  our  beds  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  commencing  as  soon  as  we  had  the  suckers 


up  to  three  years  ago,  when  I  quit  the  business. 

From  these  facts  and  another  fact  that  the  stunt 
always  seemed  worse  in  cold  wet  seasons  and  on 
heavy  undrained  flat  spots,  while  on  high  well-drained 
gravelly  or  light  land  in  the  same  rows  no  stunt 
appeared,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  was 
more  from  unsuitable  soil  and  lack  of  lime,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  in  the  soil  than  fronj  any  damage  by 
insect.  After  receiving  this  question  from  H.  S.  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Smith  about  my  views  of  the  cause  as 
stated,  and  received  the  following  reply: 

“The  kind  of  stunt  that  you  refer  to  is  undoubtedly 
caused  as  you  suggest  by  lack  of  proper  growing 
condition ;  but  that  was  not  the  cause  with  the  out¬ 
break,  which  I  investigated  and  reported  upon  several 
years  ago.  There  I  found,  the  insects  actually  at  work 
on  the  trees,  and  found  the  injury  that  they  had 
caused.  More  than  that,  conditions  were  tolerably 
even  throughout  the  fields  that  were  examined,  and 
it  was  only  where  these  insects  were  found  feeding 
that  any  stunt  appeared.  Again,  on  the  same  plant 
the  main  trunk  would  have  the  tip  stunted,  while  the 
branches  were  growing  luxuriantly.  In  fact,  the  effect 


If  H.  S.  has  been  growing  peach 
nurseries  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
never  ran  across  the  “stunt  in  his 
trees  before,  he  is  a  very  fortunate 
grower.  Since  186S  I  have  been  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  growing  of 
peach  trees,  (I  am  not  at  present  in 
the  business)  and  some  years  this 
“stunt”  has  often  about  ruined  our 
whole  nurseries.  Some  years  it  would 
show  only  in  spots  where  the  land  was 
heavy,  flat  or  wet,  while  on  the  higher 
ground  in  the  same  nursery  the  trees 
would  grow  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 

All  kinds  of  theories  were  advanced 
as  to  the  cause  of  it,  and  every  theory 
seemed  to  be  exploded  by  the  next 
attack  of  it,  as  the  contrary  conditions 
were  in  evidence  to  what  had  supposed¬ 
ly  been  the  previous  cause  for  it.  Every 
peach  nurseryman  knows  that  ail  kinds 
of  insects  show  themselves  wnen  the 
trees  are  disturbed  in  the  nursery  row, 
and  no  one  of  them  seems  to  be  doing 
any  perceivable  damage. 

In  1891  a  block  of  150,000  buds  were 
so  badly  stunted  that  not  5,000  salable 
trees  were  taken  out  of  it,  and  another 
block  a  long  distance  from  it  was  so 
badly  injured  that  the  trees  had  to  be 
sold  at  about  half  price,  as  they  were 
bushy  and  crooked.  We  at  first  at¬ 
tributed  the  cause  to  a  hard  freeze  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  May,  when  the 
buds  were  four  to  six  inches  high  and 
the  suckers  nearly  10  inches  high,  but 
a  block  of  June  buds  were  also  stunted, 
and  of  course  they  were  not  frozen,  as 
they  were  not  budded  until  the  latter 
part  of  June.  The  following  year  no 
more  of  it  appeared  in  our  nurseries 
than  usual,  and  while  we  always  clung 
to  the  theory  of  injury  by  insects,  so 
many  other  conditions  seemed  to  point 
toward  soil  and  weather  that  we  could 
never  fully  decide  on  the  real  cause. 

In  1889  Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  our  State 
Entomologist,  pronounced  it  the  work 
of  a  small  black  thrips,  and  in  a  paper 
on  insects  read  before  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  January. 

1900,  referred  to  the  damage  done  by 
them  in  the  following  language : 

“Nursery  peach  stock  has  been  very  seriously  affected 
by  a  little  species  of  thrips  which  I  found  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  though  I  have  known  of  the 
injuries  caused  for  some  years.  Ever  since  the  in¬ 
spection  of  nurseries  became  a  practice  nurserymen 
have  spoken  of  something  that  killed  the  tips  of  the 
young  trees  when  they  were  a  foot  or  so  high  and 
stunted  them.  The  questions  were  always  asked  long 
after  all  trace  of  the  cause  had  disappeared,  and  not 
until  this  Summer  did  a  nurseryman  call  upon  me  in 
June  while  the  insects  were  actually  at  work.  I  found 
then  that  in  the  very  heart  of  the  plant  were  one  or 
more  examples  of  a  very  small  black  thrips,  yellow 
before  it  was  winged,  and  that  these  scraped  and 
sucked  the  juices  in  the  most  vital  portion  of  the 
shoot.  This  was  just  at  the  tail  end  of  the  long 
Spring  drought,  and  a  week  afterward  heavy  rains 
having  occurred  the  insects  had  disappeared  com¬ 
pletely,  leaving  as  signs  of  their  former  presence 
stunted  and  crippled  trees.  It  seems  that  in  the 
nursery  the  insects  had  begun  work  almost  as  soon 
as  the  buds  started  and  some  shoots  never  became 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  long  before  they  died 
and  the  tree  with  them.  In  other  cases  the  tip  had 
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into  a  bush-like  form.  This  particular 
injury  upon  which  I  reported  was 
positively  due  to  insect  work.  The 
other  sort  of  stunt  I  have  observed 
and  do  observe  every  year,  and  as  to 
that  your  diagnosis  is  entirely  correct. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  years  that  this 
insect  makes  its  appearance,  and  I 
have  not  personally  found  it  trouble¬ 
some  in  nurseries  for  several  years 
past.  Practically,  my  reply  is  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  stunt ;  that  you  are 
correct  in  your  explanation  of  one 
kind ;  but  that  there  is  another  much 
rarer,  which  is  caused  by  a  thrips.” 

e.  s.  BLACK. 


A  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  STUMP.  Fig.  2 


stripped  off,  and  continuing  it  every  week  until  the 
end  of  July,  and  only  found  a  few  trees  that  showed 
any  signs  of  the  stunt,  and  then  not  bad  enough  to 
hurt  in  any  way  the  shape  or  value  of  the  tree.  A 
grower  of  peach  trees  about  10  miles  from  us  never 
had  the  stunt  to  do  any  damage  to  his  trees.  He 
practised  the  following  method  of  fertilizing  his  trees : 
Fie  tried  to  have  sod  land  to  plant  his  pits  in,  and  as 
soon  as  seedlings  stopped  growing  after  budding 
season,  the  nursery  was  broadcast  with  caustic  lime 
at  the  rate  of  75  to  100  bushels  of  the  fresh  slaked 
lime  per  acre,  and  at  the  same  time  he  applied  a  heavy 
dressing  of  bone  meal  and  muriate  of  potash.  We 
adopted  the  same  plan,  planting  pits  in  October  or 
early  part  of  November,  and  after  budding  season 
we  applied  1,000  pounds  of  bone  meal  and  500  pounds 
muriate  of  potash,  and  about  100  bushels  of  fresh 
slaked  lime  per  acre,  and  without  spraying  with  the 
kerosene  emulsion  we  had  no  trouble  with  the  stunt. 
We  then  began  systematically  to  apply  lime  to  all  of 
our  land,  and  then  planted  pits  in  Fall  on  sod,  and 
left  out  the  bone  and  muriate,  except  as  it  was  used 
for  crops  that  preceded  peach  nurseries,  and  never 
were  troubled  with  the  stunt  to  any  damaging  extent 


REDWOOD  TREES  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

These  trees  are  known  as  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  the  name  being  given 
them  in  honor  of  “Sequoyah,”  a  noted 
and  learned  Cherokee  Indian,  inventor 
of  an  alphabet,  or  letters  for  his  tribe. 
The  wood  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
California  timber  trees,  and  in  general 
appearance  closely  resembles  the  “big 
trees”  of  Calaveras  County,  growing 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range,  which  are  its  only  rivals  in  size. 
The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked, 
straight  grain,  and  susceptible  of  a 
;i,ie  finish  and  high  polish,  rich,  brown¬ 
ish  red  in  color  •  it  is  in  much  demand 
for  shingles,  railroad  ties,  fence-posts 
and  rails,  and  in  all  conditions  where 
the  wood  is  exposed  to  the  elements 
or  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil  or 
dampness.  It  is  extremely  valuable 
for  wine  butts.  It  is  estimated  that 
each  of  these  largest  trees  contains  as 
much  lumber  as  is  ordinarily  grown 
on  15  or  20  acres  of  timber  land. 

The  redwood  section  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  now  stands  on  the  Agricultural 
Grounds  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
tree  was  originally  300  feet  high,  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  being  81 
feet  in  circumference.  It  was  secured 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  named  after  General  Noble, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  portion  intended 
for  exhibition  was  hollowed  out  and  divided  into  46 
sections,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  over  four  tons ; 
they  were  hauled  by  teams  of  16  mules  over  a  rough 
road  60  miles  long  from  Monson,  Cal.,  to  the  nearest 
railway  station.  It  required  eleven  platform  cars  to 
transport  it  to  Chicago.  The  total  expense  of  cutting 
down  the  tree,  hollowing  out,  dividing  into  sections, 
getting  it  to  railway  station,  and  then  to  Chicago 
amounted  to  $10,475. 

Just  previous  to  the  expiration  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  term  of  office,  he  signed  the  bill  for  the  creation 
of  the  “Calaveras  National  Forest,”  California,  thus 
completing  the  legislation  which  saves  for  all  time 
the  most  famous  grove  of  trees  in  the  world.  This 
act  was  the  culmination  of  efforts  extending  over 
the  last  nine  years.  No  Treasury  appropriation  was 
needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  as  the 
owner  of  the  Big  Tree  Groves,  Robert  B.  Whiteside, 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  received  in  exchange  therefor, 
stumpage  of  equal  value  on  other  forest  land  owned 
by  the  Government.  The  Sequoia  giea'ntea,  as  these 
trees  are  called,  are  the  oldest  living  things  in  the 
world.  Estimates  made  from  cross  sections  of  some 
of  those  which  have  fallen  show  that  the  mature  trees 
are  over  4,000  years  old ;  the  bark  on  the  larger  trees 
averages  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  trees  are  so 
hardy  that  forest  fires  produce  almost  no  effect  on 
them.  Indeed,  they  are  almost  indestructible  except 
by  man.  A.  d.  dart. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  Se  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


GRAFTING  ON  WHITE  THORN. 

TF.  77.,  Oscvla  Mills,  Pa. — What  fruit  can 
I  graft  on  white  thorn  stocks?  Can  I  bud 
or  graft  plum,  cherry,  pear,  apple,  quince, 
or  any  fruit  that  will  take  on  such  stock? 
I  have  a  number  of  good  thorn  stocks  that 
I  do  not  want  to  cut  down  if  I  can  use 
them  for  fruit  stock  of  any  kind. 

Ans. — The  thorn  has  been  used  as  a 
stock  for  pear,  quince  and  apple,  but  not 
successfully.  Downing  refers  to  it  as  a 
■stock  for  the  pear,  when  planted  on 
heavy  clay  soils,  the  thorn  succeeding  on 
such  soils  better  than  the  pear  root.  Also 
refers  to  the  mountain  ash  as  a  stock 
for  sandy  'soils,  but  recommends  only 
root-grafting  on  either  stock,  as  the  pear 
will  not  form  a  perfect  union  with  the 
thorn  above  ground;  that  is,  top-grafted, 
and  the  borer  will  destroy  the  ash. 
Several  years  ago  a  customer  in  New 
York  State  sent  a  lot  of  thorns  for  us  to 
grow  him  quince  on,  saying  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  they  would  be  free  from  the 
borer,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
quince  more  vigorous  and  longer  lived, 
but  he  afterward  wrote,  saying  that  the 
experiment  had  been  a  failure,  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  somewhat  with  the  thorn  as 
a  stock  (which  should  be  always  root- 
grafted),  but  have  never  found  it  satis¬ 
factory.  If  W.  H.  wants  to  grow  plums, 
cherries,  pears  and  apples  he  would  bet¬ 
ter  use  good  stock  worked  on  their  own 
kind.  The  quince  is  root-grafted  on 
pieces  of  apple  roots,  but  this  apple  root 
is  never  used  by  the  quince  after  it 
forms  its  own  roots.  I  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  the  thorn  for  a  stock,  for  any 
fruit  tree.  _ e.  s.  black. 

THE  USE  OF  SWAMP  MUCK. 

Part  I. 

Some  50  years  ago  many  good  farmers 
in  the  Eastern  States  believed  that 
swamp  muck  or  peat  was  to  solve  the 
problem  of  plant  food.  Some  fine  crops 
were  grown  on  poor  soil  by  hauling 
the  black  deposit  out  of  swamps  and  old 
ponds  and  spreading  it  over  the  land. 
All  sorts  of  claims  were  made  for  this 
muck,  most  of  them  based  on  the  nitro¬ 
gen  and  other  plant  food  it  contained. 
After  a  few  years  this  large  use  of  muck 
was  given  up.  Other  substances  con¬ 
taining  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
were  put  on  the  market,  and  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  and  the  ease  of  using 
them  made  farmers  careless  about  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  In  1857  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson, 
of  Connecticut,  made  a  thorough  study 
of  muck.  His  results  were  printed  In 
1859.  Now,  after  half  a  century  of  re¬ 
search,  there  is  nothing  in  the  literature 
of  farming  more  complete  than  these 
“Essays  on  Peat  and  Muck.”  They  ought 
to  be  reprinted.  We  think  there  is  soon 
to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  muck  or 
peat.  It  is  already  being  used  as  a 
“filler”  in  some  brands  of  fertilizer.  The 
long-continued  use  of  chemicals  has 
made  many  of  our  Eastern  soils  too  hard 
and  compact.  They  need  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  most  farms  have  a  swamp  or 
low  place  in  which  for  years  muck  has 
been  accumulating  with  the  decay  of 
plants  and  the  leaching  from  higher 
ground.  These  low  places  may  supply 
muck  with  which  to  amend  the  higher 
soil. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  the  word  amend¬ 
ment  after  French  agricultural  writers 
who  meant  by  it  improving  the  texture 
and  physical  character  of  the  soil.  He 
found  muck  more  useful  for  this  amend¬ 
ing  than  as  a  direct  food  for  plants, 
That  is  still  true,  and  it  indicates  the 
chief  use  for  the  muck.  Fifty  years  ago 
Dr.  Johnson  found  dry  leachy  soils  which 
could  not  hold  water.  In  wet  seasons, 
if  well  manured,  they  often  gave  fair 
crops,  but  in  a  drought  the  moisture  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  crops  failed.  The  rea¬ 
son  given  for  this  trouble  was  true  then 
and  is  true  now. 

But  why  it  is  that  light  soils  need  more 
manure  than  loamy  or  heavy  lands?  We 
answer,  because  in  the  first  place,  the 
rains  which  quickly  descend  through  the 
open  soil,  wash  down  out  of  the  x-each  of 
vegetation  the  soluble  fertilizing  matters, 
and  in  the  second  place,  from  the  porosity 
of  the  soil  the  air  has  too  great  access, 
so  that  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters 
of  manures  decay  too  rapidly,  their  volatile 
portions,  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid, 
escape  into  the  atmosphere,  and  are  in 
measure  lost  to  the  crops.  From  these 
combined  causes  we  find  that  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  well-i-otted  stable  manure  almost, 
if  not  quite  entirely,  disappears  from  such 
soils  in  one  season,  so  that  another  year 
the  field  requires  a  renewed  application: 
while  on  loamy  soils  the  same  amount  of 


manure  would  have  lasted  several  years, 
and  produced  each  year  a  better  effect. 
We  want  then  to  amend  light  soils  by 
incorporating  with  them  something  that 
prevents  the  rains  from  leaching  through 
them  too  rapidly,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  renders  them  less  open  to  the  air,  or 
absorbs  and  retains  for  the  use  of  crops 
the  volatile  products  of  the  dlecay  of 
manures. 

Dr.  Johnson  showed  that  muck  has  a 
peculiar  power  to  hold  moisture.  Even 
after  a  Summer’s  exposure  it  is  moist 
to  the  feel.  It  absorbs  the  vapor  of 
water  so  freely  that  cases  are  mentioned 
in  Germany  where  barns  and  sheds  have 
burst.  They  were  filled  with  dried  peat, 
and  in  damp  weather  absorbed  so  much 
vapor  and  increased  so  in  size  that 
the  buildings  were  torn  apart.  In  order 
to  dry  muck  fully  it  must  be  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  temperature  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Thus,  when  a  soil  has  a  good 
supply  of  muck  mixed  all  through  it, 
no  Summer  heat  can  take  out  all  the 
moisture. 

And  muck  or  peat  has  great  power  to 
absorb  and  hold  ammonia.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  tried  many  experiments  which 
proved  this  power.  In  one  case  the  late 
Edwin  Hoyt  of  Connecticut  supplied 
three  samples  of  muck  for  analysis.  One 
was  dried  muck  from  the  swamp.  This 
contained  .58  per  cent  of  ammonia.  Next 
was  a  sample  of  this  same  muck  which 
had  been  put  under  the  stable  floor  and 
saturated  with  stable  liquids.  This  con¬ 
tained  1.15  per  cent.  Another  sample, 
which  had  been  composted  with  fish,  con¬ 
tained  1.31  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Thus 
half  a  century  ago  the  value  of  dried 
muck  as  a  stable  absorbent  was  well 
demonstrated.  It  is  true  to-day  that  such 
muck  is  the  most  useful  absorbent  a 
farmer  can  use  under  and  behind  his 
stock.  Such  use  would  save  thousands 
of  dollars  now  needlessly  spent  for  pur¬ 
chased  nitrogen. 


‘Howto  Grow  Fruit” 

tells  just  what  you  want  to  know 
whether  you  grow  fruit  for  home  use 
or  market 

‘‘How  to  Plant  About  the  Country 
Home”  illustrates  how  to  lay  out  your 
grounds  and  the  kinds  of  trees  to  use 
for  shade,  shrubs,  hedge,  plants,  flowers, 
etc.,  for  ornamentation. 

Our  1910  Catalog  gives  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  without  exaggeration,  of  the  full 
line  of  fruit  trees,  plants,  shade  trees 
and  ornamental  stock  grown  on  our 
more  than  2,000- acre  nursery — the 
largest  nursery  in  the  world. 

The  above  booklets  contain  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  obtainable  based  on  an  expei’ience  of 
23  years  in  the  nursery  business  and  commer¬ 
cial  orchards.  The  price  is  25c.  each,  but  we 
will  send  either  or  both  booklets,  together 
with  1910  Catalog,  to  any  reader  of  The 
Rural,  New-Yorker  who  expects  to  plant  a 
tree,  a  plant  or  a  shrub  during  the  coming 
Spring.  Write  today. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


Absolutely  Reliable 


OUR  CATALOGUE,  the  acme  of 
perfection  in  cataIogue=making,  is 
the  most  instructive, the  most  use¬ 
ful,  the  most  concise,  and  contains 
the  least  extravagant  descriptions 
of  any  seed  annual  published. 

A  Veritable  Mine  of  Informa¬ 
tion ,  an  invaluable  guide  to  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Gardener. 
Now  Ready.  Mailed  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910  A  then  la/  N.  J. 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — Reliable  money-making  varieties  at 
O  very  reasonable  prices.  New  1910  illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


OUR 

MARBLE  LIMESTONE 

(CALC1TE) 

ground  to  80  mesh,  is  the  ideal  fonn  of  lime  for 

most  soils. 

Approved  by  all  Experiment  Stations. 

No  discomforts  from  its  use  and  no  bursting  of 
bags. 

Cun  be  applied  at  any  season 
without  harm  to  growing  crops. 

The  fine  grinding  insures  quick  results. 

We  will  accept  orders  uow  for  delivery  after 
March  loth  in  the  order  of  entry. 

Send  for  circular.  Get  your  order  in  early. 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  CO., Danbury,  Conn. 


Ask  Your  Dealer. 

List  Price^0iQQ 


Favorite  Rifle 


A  Beautiful  Example  of  Careful,  Accurate  Workmanship 

The  Only  Boys’  Rifle  Used  by  Men 

Favorite  banels  are  rifled  more  accurately  than  many  rifles  selling  as  high  as  $50.00- 
For  this  one  reason  alone  more  Steven*  Favorites  are  sold  than  any  other  rifle  model  in  this 
country.  This  is  because  Stevens  careful  accurate  rifling  combines  straighter  shooting  with 
long  range  and  power. 

Practice  now  &  Exterminate  Farm  Pests  in  the  Spring 


- Points  for  the  Sharpshooter  6  Hunter  — - 

If  you  want  expert  information  on  Sharpshooling,  Hunting  or  Trap  Shooting,  write 
us  a  postal  telling  which  subject  interests  you  the  most. 

By  return  mail  comes  our  letter  giving  you  this  valuable  information  besides  the  big 
Stevens  Gun  Book — 209  illustrations  and  160  pages  about  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Pistols  and  Rifle 
Telescopes.  Write  today. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Company,  Dept.  391,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Pistols  &  Rifle  Telescopes  having  an  accuracy  unparalleled 

in  the  world. 


Progressive  gardeners  and  farmers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  they  should"  have 
better  seeds  than  the  average  dealer  can 
furnish.  One  way  to  get  the  best  seeds  is 
to  buy  them  direct  from  a  man  who  raises 
them  and  therefore  knows  what  they  are. 
Most  seed  dealers  never  see  their  seeds  grow¬ 
ing  and  therefore  do  not  know  what  they 
will  produce. 

Harris’  seeds,  raised  at  Moreton  Farm  in 
Western  New  York,  are  sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
ers  at  wholesale  prices.  The  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  keep  them  up  to  a  high  standard 
by  the  most  careful  selection,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  used  by  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  gardeners  and  farmers  every  year 
shows  these  efforts  are  appreciated.  All 
kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  are  raised,  as  well 
as  improved  varieties  of  Field  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes,  etc. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  mailed  to 
any  one  asking  for  it,  and  if  you  raise  vege¬ 
tables  for  market  ask  for  wholesale  price 
list, — both  free.  Address, 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

llARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn. 

occno  THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

^  I  I  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  gnar¬ 

ly  l_  |_  II II  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
“  ■■  ■■  money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 

alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Bulbs.  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Con¬ 
tains  lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Guaranteed  fresh  and  pure,  and  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Try  them  this  year. 

Gregory’s  Improved  Crosby  Egyptian  Beet 
the  darkest  and  earliest  beet  ever  Introduced. 
A  great  favorite  among  market  gardeners. 

Gregory’s  Improved  Danvers  Carrot 
Is  a  rich,  dark  orange  in  color,  and  a  great 
favorite.  The  largest  and  best  English  houses 
are  purchasing  quantities  of  this  seed  from  us. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our 
*  „rrn0„-v  beautiful  new  catalogue, 
the  most  valuable  book 
HONEST  SS  |  for  farmers  and  market 
gardeners  ever  given  away. 

j  j  j)  Qregon(  &  |0n,  Marblehead,  Mess. 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best 
rootedstock.  Genuine.chenp.  2 sample  currants  mailed 
for  10c.  Catalog  free.  LKIVlb  KOKSV  ll  &  SON,  1*  redouts,  i. i. 


TREES 

CATALOG  FREE. 


-150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  bnt  the  hest.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1809. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Best  quality  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

We  will  send  free  with 
catalog  a  pkt. 

Coreless  Tomato, 
the  best  of  all 


tomatoes. 


mp  _ 

Do 

not 
to  try 
our  Iloiniti- 
Collection 
Vegetable 
Seed*,  bests  varieties 
earth,  postpaid  for  40c. 
V/e  also  carry  full  line  of 


NurserystocX. German  Ni.rs.rJe# 
Box  150  ,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


GHOICE  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 


ROGERS,  Box  111  Mecliunlcsburg,  Ohio. 


,  W  At'SCARFF  , 

View  Carfi^Ofik?  y 


FREE— My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 

It’s  FREE— my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties ' 
of  seed,  fruit  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  from 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit !  40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  !  Corn  that 
goes  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  of  com,  8  lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel ! 
F‘Banana”  Apples,  $12  per  bushel ! 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  results  recorded  in  my  1910 catalog.  SCARFP 
seeds  and  plants  are  famed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 
reputation  and  reliability. 

This  yearl  am  giving  away,  free,  20,000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 
Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  facts  to  interesv 
All  FREE.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


you. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  itl  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  u 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119,50 


Get  Galloway's 
Biggest  and  Best 

GASOLINE  BOOH 
ENGINE 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  mqne*‘  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wnt.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co, 
065  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


1910. 


<THEJ  RURAL*  NEW-YORKER 


THE  OLD  RURAL  AND  THE  NEW. 

Among  recent  offerings  for  the  library 
of  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  this  University,  are  six  years 
of  the  old  “Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,”  published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
1860-1866.  The  papers  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  are  bound  in  two  large  folio 
volumes.  Embracing,  as  they  do,  all  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  they  give  a 
complete  history  of  that  great  conflict 
as  seen  from  week  to  week,  and  the  lit¬ 
erary  contributions  and  editorials  prove 
the  old  Rural  to  have  been  a  worthy 
sire  of  the  Rural  of  to-day  with  its 
wide  circulation  and  its  leadership 
among  agricultural  periodicals.  The  old 
Rural  with  its  sterling  worth,  and  the 
new  Rural  with  its  honest,  straightfor¬ 
ward  effort  to  solve  the  farm  problems 
of  this  day,  are  both  true  exponents  of 
the  literature  of  husbandry.  An  especial¬ 
ly  interesting  link  between  the  old  and 
the  new  has  recently  come  to  light. 
Among  the  correspondents  of  the  older 
periodical  was  one  who  wrote  from 
“Alfred  University,  N.  Y.,”  under  the 
non  de  plume  of  “Minnie  Mintwood.” 
A  letter  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  this  writer,  received  within  the  past 
week,  shows  that  she  is  still  living,  and, 
as  Mrs.  William  R.  Fisher,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  honored  women  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  w.  A.  A. 

Alfred  University. 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED. 

L.  L.,  No.  Middlcboro,  Mass. — IIow  can 
I  handle  cauliflower  plants  to  raise  seed 
from  them?  I  have  a  few  excellent  plants 
on  hand.  It  is  hard  to  procure  good 
seed;  it  is  also  expensive. 

Ans. — If  you  have  greenhouse  facili¬ 
ties  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  cauliflower  into  seed  if  you  will 
transplant  the  plants  to  eight-inch  pots 
as  soon  as  the  heads  have  formed,  and 
keep  them  slowly  growing,  and  after  the 
blossom  shoots  have  formed  (if  this 
happens  before  outdoor  conditions  are 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  plant  being  visited 
by  insects)  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  hand-pollinate  the  flowers.  In  fact, 
this  will  be  a  very  safe  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  any  event  if  you  desire-  ta 
produce  seed  of  superior  merit,  as  by 
hand-pollination  you  can  use  pollen  from 
flowers  on  the  same  plant,  and  avoid  the 
intermingling  of  pollen  from  other 
sources.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  keeping  the  plant  in  suitable  tempera¬ 
ture.  For  this  class  of  plants  the  tem- 


for  example,  if  the  feed  tank  is  10 
feet  above  the  boiler  it  would  indicate 
about  five  pounds  pressure  on  the  boiler. 

Hot  water  under  pressure  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  hot-water  heating 
for  greenhouse  purposes,  and  does  give 
a  much  more  rapid  circulation  than  the 
old  method  of  open  piping,  and  owing 
to  this  fact  may  be  fired  more  economic¬ 
ally.  In  evidence  of  its  rapid  circula¬ 
tion  I  may  state  that  I  have  frequently 
warmed  the  pipes  200  feet  from  the 
boiler  in  20  to  25  minutes  from  the  time 
of  making  a  fresh  fire  in  a  cold  boiler, 
the  pipes  in  question  being  2-inch  size, 
and  the  pressure  about  10  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  on  the  boiler. 

W.  H.  TABLIN'. 


Advice  About  Top- Working  Pears. 

M.  II.  R.j  Greene  Co.,  O. — I  have  several 
Sutfyluth  pear  trees,  which  I  would  like  to 
graft  to  other  varieties.  The  Sudduth  is 
not  a  bad  pear,  but  I  have  too  many  of 
them.  I  like  the  Bose  and  Duchess  better. 
I  would  like  you  to  name  some  other  de¬ 
sirable  sorts.  These  trees  are  eight  years 
old  and  thrifty.  I  have  never  seen  any 
blight  on  any  of  them.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  would  be  better  to  bud  them  than 
to  graft  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are 
too  large  to  bud.  I  have  grafted/  some  Bose 
and  Flemish  Beauty  on  Kieffer  stock,  and 
some  of  them  do  not  form  a  good  union. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  top¬ 
working  Kieffer,  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  a  number  of  varieties  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  well  on  the  Kieffer.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Sudduth  should  not  make  a 
convenient  stock  for  most  varieties.  I 
think  if  I  were  top-working  pear  trees 
of  considerable  size,  I  would  shorten 
them  in  the  season  before  budding  or 
grafting  them,  rubbing  off  most  of  the 
young  shoots  and  budding  or  grafting 
into  the  new  wood,  painting  the  ex¬ 
posed  surfaces  where  the  large  limbs 
have  been  removed.  I  think  in  this  way 
you  can  get  a  much  more  satisfactory 
job  of  budding  or  grafting. 

Indiana.  c.  M.  hobbs. 

I  have  a  block  of  Bose,  grafted  on 
Kieffer,  but  the  results  are  not  altoge¬ 
ther  satisfactory;  some  good  and  some 
poor  unions.  I  have  also  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  budding  into  pear  limbs  as 
large  as  V/>  inch ;  anything  larger 
I  would  prefer  grafting.  For  varieties 
for  M.  H.  R.’s  Sudduth  I  would  suggest 
Clapp,  Bartlett,  Sheldon  and  Lawrence, 
all  of  which  have  good  quality  and  are 
good  sellers.  h.  l.  brown. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


perature  should  be  practically  the  same 
as  that  for  lettuce,  or  slightly  cooler, 
until  about  blooming  period,  when  it  can 
be  allowed  to  rise  considerably. 

_  L.  C.  C. 

HOT  WATER  HEATING. 

M.  G.,  Reinhold  SI  a..  Pa.— What  is  meant 
by  hot  water  under  pressure?  My  own 
greenhouse  is  heated  with  a  hot-water 
system  and  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  it, 
but  now  I  hear  of  a  man  whose  house  is 
heated  with  hot  water  under  pressure,  and 
he  claims  it  the  best  system  ;  that  it 
circulates  with  greater  rapidity  and  is  a 
saver  in  fuel.  Will  you  tell  what  this  is, 
and  what  is  the  most  economical  heating 
system  for  a  greenhouse  intended  mostly  for 
growing  radish  and  lettuce  during  Winter, 
also  early  plants  toward  Spring? 

Ans. — The  difference  between  the  or¬ 
dinary,  or  open  circulation  system  of 
hot-water  heating  for  greenhouses,  and 
hot  water  under  pressure,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  latter  method  uses 
closed  coils  for  circulation  and  obtains 
the  desired  pressure  from  an  elevated 
feed  tank.  With  the  pressure  system  two- 
inch  wrought  iron  pipe  is  used  for  the 
radiating  surface,  these  having  air  cocks 
placed  at  the  highest  point  of  each  run 
of  piping,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  any  accumulation  of  air  in  the 
pipes.  The  feed  tank  may  be  placed 
at  any  height  desired  above  the  boiler, 
and  is  preferably  connected  to  the  return 
pipe  near  the  boiler,  and  thus  does  not 
interfere  with  the  circulation  in  any 
way.  The  pressure  on  the  boiler  may  be 
roughly  estimated  by  allowing  two  feet 
of  elevation  for  one  pound  of  pressure ; 


The  following  are  very  desirable  varie¬ 
ties:  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Anjou,  Sheldon 
and  Winter  Nelis.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  they  would  not  do  well  on  the  Sud¬ 
duth,  if  grafted  in  the  Spring.  Pear 
trees  are  subject  to  blight  when  from 
six  to  10  years  old,  especially  if  they  are 
making  a  luxuriant  growth  such  as 
newly  grafted  trees  do.  It  is  well,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keep  a  close  watch  the  first 
year,  and  to  withhold  all  nitrogenous 
fertilizers.  m.  crawford. 

Ohio. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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FORYOURTIME 
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L.A.Flinker, 
sworn  state¬ 
ment  says:  "I 
earn  one  to  three  dollars 
every  hour  devoted  to  sale  of  'Keenoli.' 

Always  make  $50.00  to  $150.00  a  week, 
regular."  Others  doing  just  as  good. 

Flinker  saw  great  opportunity  “KEENOH"  offers,  grasp¬ 
ed  it  and  won.  You  can  do  same.  You  have  equal  chance 
to  beat  biggest  record.  Men  in  every  walk  of  life  want 
to  shave  with  comfort,  and  quickly  buy  "KEENGH,”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  great  razor  sharpener,  the  only  one  that 
hones  as  well  asstrops  any  kind  of  razor-old  style  orsafe- 
ty-and  does  it  like  magic.  Ends  every  razor  trouble:  makes 
shaving  a  pleasure.  Guaranteed  to  keep  razor  sharp  for 
life.  Every  test  proves ‘‘KEENOH  ’  most  wonderful  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Agents  say  '  KEENOH  '  fastest  order 
getter  and  biggest  money  maker  they  ever  saw-all  building 
permanent  business  of  their  own.  we  help  them  do  it  by 
big  advertising  campaign.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
Certainly  splendid  opportunity.  Write  for  particulars. 
THE  “KEENOH"  CO.,  200  Keenoh  Blg.,Detroit,Mich. 
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Fences  Cost  the  Least 
and  give  the  most 
returns  of  any  im¬ 
provements  on  the 
farm 

Look  around  and  see  the  farmer 
who  has  money  in  the  bank  and 
who  buys  another  quarter-section 
every  few  years.  See  his  farm 
— it  is  fenced  hog-tight.  What 
is  good  for  him  is  good  for  you. 
Enough  feed  is  wasted  on  the  av¬ 
erage  quarter-section  of  unfenced 
fields  to  feed  a  large  drove  of 
hogs. 

Any  American  Fence  dealer  will 
quote  you  figures  that  may  aston¬ 
ish  you  on  fencing  your  farm  with 
heavy,  hog-tight  fence.  You  have 
no  idea  how  little  money  it  takes, 
considering  what  you  will  actually 
save. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard, 
stiff  steel.  It  is  made  of  a  quality 
of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven- 
wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  wire  in  the  world. 
Galvanized  by  the  latest  improved 
process — the  best  that  the  skill  and 
experience  of  years  has  taught. 
Built  on  the  elastic,  hinged-joint 
(patented)  principle,  which  effect¬ 
ively  protects  the  stay  or  upright 
wires  from  breaking  under  hard 
usage. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service 
you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and 
all  conditions  and  you  will  find  that  the 
steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing 
are  equal  in  durability,  strength  and 
efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  Baackes,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE— Dealers  Everywhere.  See  the  one  In  your  town 
and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  and  give 
prices.  Also  get  from  hint  booklet  entitled  “HOW  TO 
BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE  PENCE  POST,”  furnished 
Iree  for  the  asking. 


FENCE  %ZS222.* 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  a  1 1  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Bos  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Fence 
Buyers 

I  Want  to  Send 
This  Free  Book 

you  buy  a  rod  of 
Take  my  word  for 
.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

AH-N0.-9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  bad  my  say  about  fence  In  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I'll  show  you. 

THERE'S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  In  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 

I’m  going  to  send  out  45,000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I’ll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 


BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  SI.  Adrian,  Mich. 
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A  WELL 
KEPT  FARM 

should  always  havo^ 
its  fences  In  good'-^^ 
order.  The  fence  ques-^ 
tlon  can  be  settled  per¬ 
manently  by  erecting  i 

SUPERIOR 
WIRE  FENCE 

|  No  more  repairs— no  more  ex-"^j 
pense.  It  always  stays  tight  and 
will  be  perfectly  good  when  you 
are  ready  to  retire  and  turn  the  M 
farm  over  to  your  children.  Also 
Steel  Gates  for  every  purpose. 

Prices  Low  Easy  Terms 

^  Let  us  send  our  Free  catalog  ex- 

plaining  how  we  can  give  such  w 
extraordinary  fence  value  for  so 
little  money. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.  . 

Dept.  0.  Cleveland,  Ohio  I 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co,  ' 
Box3i  4  Winchester,  Ind. 


1 4§  Cents  a  Rod 

L  — - For22-In.HogFence;158-4efor®=5|S=j - 

26-lnch;  18  8-4e  for  31-inch;  22e 
for  34-lnch;  25e  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


For  Rabbits, 

_  .  Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 

'JT  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
Stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 
&  cat'g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co, 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 
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|  IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

I  The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  Invented. 
Two  harrows  In  one.  Throws  the  dirt  out,  then 
in,  leaving  the  land  level  and  true. 
XA  A  labor  savor,  a  time  saver.  Per- 

feet  center  draft.  Jointed  Pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  fiend  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

-a  .  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

J  A  839  Main  St., 

/V  ^^^iDkganum,  Conn. 


STAR  GRINDERS  STRONG 

A  plain,  practical  mill;  construct¬ 
ed  along  simple  lines  and  does  its 
work  right.  A  grinder  built  to 
cover  the  farmer’s  needs. 

We  make  other  styles  —  Sweep 
and  Belt  — and  all  have  STAR 
quality. 

Write  today  for  Froo  booklet 
and  prices. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Compant 

1  3  Depot  Street 
New  Lexington,  Ohio 


This  sawing  rig  fills  a  long 
felt  want  for  sawing  large 
timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  market. 


The  Ireland 


Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  mills. 
Write  for  full  information  and  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 


14  State  Street,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK. 


“Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

nandv  for  any  number  of  uses  on 
the  farm — such  as  sugar-making, 
canning,  cooking  feed,  heating 
water,  sterilizing  milk  cans,  etc. 
Good  for  heating  shop  or  cellar. 
Safe  economical,  inexpensive  and 
made  to  wear  for  years.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  20#%  pRofiti 

**^**<-*  1  4  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

)o  away  with  old  hame  strap, 
iorse  owners  and  teamsters 
vild  about  them.  Fasten 
the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


CAHOON  SEED 

Saves  buying  expensive  drills.  Most 
perfect  broadcast  sower  for  all  grain 
and  grass  seed.  Accurate,  simple, 

durable.  Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  life  time. 

Saves  time,  saves  seed  and  gives  bigger  crops. 
Highest  priced  sower  made,  but  pays  for  itself  many  times  yearly.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  deliver  the  Cahoon  to  any 
express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  $4.  Send  for 
“Seed  Sowers’  Manuals”  tells  howto  p 
less  seed.  It’s  Free. 


produce  bigger  crops  with 


GOODELL  CO..  14  MAIN  ST.,  ANTRIM.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  1, 


A  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  which  will  be 
held  on  January  19,  promises  a  vigorous 
awakening  of  the  functions  of  that  his¬ 
toric  institution,  which  has  been  some¬ 
what  dormant  since  the  organization 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Department. 
The  new  activity  has  been  initiated  and 
inspired  by  its  president,  Commissioner 
R.  A.  Pearson.  Arrangements  are  being 
rapidly  developed  for  a  convention 
in  the  city  of  Albany  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  society.  The  principal  object 
of  this  convention  is  to  discuss  the 
agricultural  needs  of  the  State;  to  har¬ 
monize  her  educational  interests  and 
to  develop  a  fixed  and  definite  agricul¬ 
tural  educational  policy.  A  programme 
for  this  convention  is  already  well  un¬ 
der  way  and  will  be  announced  later  in 
detail.  In  addition  to  the  direct  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farm  it  will  embrace  such 
allied  interests  as  transportation,  com¬ 
merce,  and  educational  functions  from 
(lie  home  up  through  the  primary  and 
common  schools  to  the  high  school,  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  agricultural  college. 
The  foremost  men  of  the  country  have 
been  invited  to  address  the  convention 
on  these  subjects,  and  the  convention 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  ever  held  in  the  .State  in  the  interest 
of  any  industry. 

This  work  is  taken  up  none  too  soon. 
All  over  this  country  the  people  are  Cry¬ 
ing  out^,  against  a  system  of  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  education  that  leads  away 
from  productive  industries,  and  centers 
interest  artd  ambition  only  to  the  count¬ 
ing  room  anti  the  professional  office. 
More  than  90  per- cent  of  the  children 
of  our  schools  never  get  beyond  the 
grammar  grade  of  the  city  or  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  the  country  districts. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  system 
of  education  that  will  fit  these  90  per 
cent  of  our  children  for  the  industries 
in  which  they  must  earn  a  livelihood. 
This  demand  is  now  finding  expression 
in  independent  and  disconnected  indus¬ 
trial  schools  of  one  sort  or  another, 
some  at  private  and  others  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  In  this  State  politicians  with 
characteristic  shrewdness  have  capital¬ 
ized  this  unrest  of  the  people,  and  the 
demand  of  an  industrial  as  well  as  an 
intellectual  education  for  their  children, 
by  promising  to  establish  local  farm 
schools  in  their  respective  counties  or 
districts,  so  that  the  confusion  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  promises  to  increase  until  the 
expense  of  this  disconnected,  ill-consid¬ 
ered  and  purely  experimental  work  is 
likely  to  exceed  the  cost  of  a  definite, 
comprehensive  and  universal  State  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  that  will  develop 
industrial  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
functions  of  the  child.  While  we  are  at 
it  something  might  be  done  for  his  spir¬ 
itual  development — but  that  is  another 
question.  Other  States  as  well  as  New 
York  are  face  to  face  with  this  indus¬ 
trial  educational  problem.  Some  of  them 
have  made  a  beginning.  Others  have 
progressed  more.  The  whole  country  is 
in  a  state  of  unrest  over  it.  It  is  time. 
New  York  State  took  hold  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  earnest.  The  Albany  convention 
will  serve  to  bring  out  the  different 
views,  and  a  fixed  and  definite  State 
policy-  should  be — and  must  be — then 
evolved.  Take  your  wife  and  attend  the 
Albany  convention. 


STATE  DAIRYMEN’S  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  I. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  at  Watertown  Tuesday,  De¬ 
c-ember  14.  in  a  pre-eminently  dairy  section 
of  the  State,  Watertown  being  the  largest 
inland  cheese  exchange  in  the  world,  ancf 
the  meeting  was  in  keeping  with  the  place 
in  which  it  was  held.  Former  President 
W.  W.  Ilall  declared  it  to  be  the  best  con¬ 
vention  ever  held  by  the  association,  both 
in  attendance,  the  quality  of  the  addresses 
presented,  and  the  completeness  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  dairy  machinery  and  butter  and 
cheese.  Every  session  was  largely  at¬ 
tended,  and  great  interest  manifested.  A 
purse  of  $500  in  premiums  for  butter  and 
cheese  was  offered,  and  150  entries  were 
made  in  competition  for  same. 

There  was  a  very  extensive  exhibition 
of  dairy  supplies  and  machinery.  Every¬ 
thing  from  a  delicate  pair  of  scales  for 
determining  the  moisture  in  butter  all  the 
way  down  to  a  manure  spreader  were  in 
evidence.  One  booth  was  used  to  display 
photographs  and  charts  showing  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  another 
occupied  by  the  Holstein  Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion.  showed  pictures  and  records  of  noted 
cows,  and  distributed  literature  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  breed.  One  Jersey 
breeder  showed  pedigrees  of  his  cattle,  and 
gave  away  booklets  describing  his  herd. 

This  was  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting, 
and  was  opened  Tuesday  evening  by  Prof. 
II.  II.  Wing,  of  Cornell  University,  the 
president  of  the  association.  Prof.  Wing 
introduced  Mayor  Hugo,  of  Watertown,  who 
gave  the  address  of  welcome. 

While  Mayor  Hugo  is  a  lawyer  by  pro¬ 
fession.  he  showed  that  he  was  familiar 
with  dairy  interests,  and  gave  many  facts 
and  figures  to  show  the  great  importance 
of  the  industry.  He  told  us  that  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  alone  there  are  70,000  cows.  13 
milk  stations.  00  Limburger  cheese  factories 
and  100  American  cheese  factories:  besides 
13,200  tubs  of  butter  were  shipped  from 


the  county  this  year.  Geo.  W.  Sisson.  Jr., 
of  Potsdam,  responded  to  Mayor  Hugo  in 
behalf  of  the  association.  Mr.  Sisson  is 
engaged  in  wood  pulp  and  paper  manu¬ 
facturing.  but  owns  a  fine  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  dairy 
business.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
association  should  be  the  clearing  house 
for  the  most  advanced  dairy  thought  and 
processes  throughout  the  year,  and  that  it 
should  give  attention  to  the  economic  side 
of  dairying.  He  recommended  a  more  ef¬ 
ficient  machine— a  better  dairy  cow.  “The 
association  can  further  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tions.  and  co-operative  breeders'  associations, 
and  we  should  make  our  product  the  best 
possible  at  the  least  cost,  and  should  pro¬ 
tect  the  makers  of  pure  §oods.”  Mr.  Sisson 
then  declared  that  a  campaign  has  been 
on  for  a  year  by  the  oleomargerinc  people 
so  to  influence  public  opinion  that  they 
can  successfully  attack  the  Grout  bill. 
The  association  should  work  with  other 
agencies  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
the  efforts  of  the  oleo  makers. 

Isaac  L.  Hunt,  of  Adams,  responded  on 
behalf  of  the  Jefferson  County  dairymen, 
and  said  h.e  had  little  more  to  say  after 
listening  to  Mayor  Hugo  and  Mr.  Sisson, 
although  he  supposed  the  former  was  a 
lawyer  and  the  latter  a  paper  maker. 
“There  is  a  mutual  relation  between  the 
city  and  country  man.”  Mr.  Hunt,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  depression  of  1907,  said  that 
tlie  city  manufacturers  and  workmen  had 
to  draw  on  their  deposits  in  the  banks,  but 
that  instead  of  the  deposits  running  down, 
there  had  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
Watertown  banks  by  reason  of  the  deposits 
coming  in  from  the  country.  The  dairy 
products  of  Jefferson  County  are  between 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  “Proper  breed¬ 
ing,  proper  feeding,  and  proper  care  are 
vital  to  success  in  dairying.” 

Wednesday  morning  the  address  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wing  was  given.  He  said  in  part  : 
“Thirty-three  years  rounds  out  a  third  of 
a  century,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  look 
back  upon  the  work  of  the  association.  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  the  association 
has  been  a  power  in  the  dairy  industry 
ever  since  its  organization,  nor  need  I  to 
eulogize  the  many  men  who  have  played 
prominent  parts  in  exercising  its  powers ; 
but  I  will  content  myself  with  calling  at-_ 
tention  to  just  a  few  things  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  helped  to  accomplish.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  1889  the  State  of  New  York  had 
done  practically  nothing  to  foster  the  dairy 
Industry  nor  to  give  the  industry  the  pro- 
'  tection  it  so  very  much  needed  in  securing 
dairymen  against  fraud  and  adulteration 
in  the  sale  of  their  products.  The  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  law  organizing  the  State  Dairy 
Commission.  It  was  not  long  thereafter 
that  the  commission  was  expanded  into  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  always  proved  of  great 
service  to  the  dairy  farmer,  but  never 
more  than  at  present  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  present  commissioner. 

“While  we  may  not  properly  claim  that 
it  was  through  our  influence  that  the  farm¬ 
ers'  institutes  were  inaugurated  in  this 
State,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dairy 
conferences  held  by  this  association  did 
much  to  pave  the  way  for  our  present 
elaborate  system  of  instruction  through 
farmers’  institutes.  I  believe  it  was  in 
1890  that  the  association  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  upon  the  State  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  provide  definite  instruction 
in  dairy  husbandry  at  some  place  in  the 
State.  At  the  time  Cornell  offered  no 
definite  system  of  instruction  in  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry. 

“This  resolution  evidently  had  an  effect 
upon  the  board  of  trustees,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  they  provided  a  course  in  dairy 
husbandry  whicli  has  been  well  patronized 
from  the  start.  This  led  in  1S93  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  a  sum  suf¬ 
ficient  to  erect  and  equip  the  first  dairy 
building  at  Cornell  University.  Our  asso¬ 
ciation  then  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder, 
in  a  certain  sense,  of  our  agricultural  col¬ 
lege.  But  reminiscences,  however  pleas¬ 
ant.  may  be  of  little  avail  unless  they  look 
forward  to  further  accomplishments.  What 
remains  for  us  to  do  in  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industry?” 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


P**T 


SPRAYER 

FREE  TRIAL 


|  No  money  In  advance — pay  us  out  of  extra  ( 
profit.  Sprays  anything — trees,  potatoes,  vine¬ 
yards,  truck,  etc.  Pushes  easy— high  pressure. 
Guaranteed  &  years.  Pay  when  you  can— at 
wholesale  price.  We  pay  freight. 

Catalog  and  Spraying  Guide  free. 

Free  Sprayer  Offer 
to  first  in 
your  locality. 

H.  L.  HURST 
Mfg.  Co. ,ooa 


HARVEY  BOLSTER-SPRINGS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

llarfej  Spring  Co.,  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wla. 1 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 


■SAVE^\ 
HIRED' 
^  HELP 


Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Hero’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  6eed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
formly.and  best  of  all 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the  ^ 

seed.  Send  a  A 

postal  for  a  ■ 

our  free 


V  Iron  Ago 

( Improved  Rob  bins) 

Potato  Planter 


%  Ho  Misses  \ 

No  Doubles  tvir  A&C  /I  \Jy 
K  Ho  Troubles  '  1 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-P  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

Grows  Big  Red  Apples 

and 

Other  Fruits 

Whv  let  the  fruits  of  Oregon  and  California  monopolize  our  best  markets  when  fruit  of 
EQUALLY  FINE  APPEARANCE  AND  FAR  BETTER  QUALITY 
can  be  RAISED  RIGHT  HERE  if  you 

Feed  Your  Trees  and  Feed  them  Properly? 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  produces  high  colored  fruit 
and  healthy  foliage.  ......... 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  increases  the  yield  of  fruit, 
and  insures  against  deterioration  in  shipping.  .... 

It  contains  a  large  amount  of  effective  Lime,  sweetening  sour  soils,  and 
giving  magnificent  crops  of  clover.  .  .  .  .  ... 

It  contains  a  large  amount  of  highly  available  Phosphoric  Acid.  (Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Nine  Samples  by  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  shows 
15.48%  Average  Available. — See  Bulletin  127,  page  16.) 

Its  Phosphoric  Acid  is  not  wasted  by  reversion  or  by  leaching.  The 
trees  can  use  it  all.  .  , 

At  the  Great  New  England  Fruit  Show  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  18-24, 
1909,  fruit  grown  on  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag  Phosphate)  took 
Nine  First  Premiums,  Two  Second  Premiums,  Four  Third  Premiums,  including  a 
Silver  Cup  and  a  Silver  Medal.  This  fruit  was  raised  by  Mr.  George  A.  Drew, 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ‘Drew  writes  us  as  follows  : — 

I  have  used  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag  Phosphate)  for  four  years 
past  for  the  fertilization  of-  fruits,  more  especially  on  apples  and  peaches. 

I  find  that  it  has  a  very  positive  action  in  encouraging  and  improving  the  fruit 
buds  and  an  equally  positive  action  in  producing  high  color  and.  excellent  quality 
in  both  apples  and  peaches.  (Signed)  George  A.  Drew. 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

Our  Booklet,  “  UP-TO-DATE  FEU  IT  GROWING  HATH  THOMAS  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  POlVDE% ,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  ‘ffural  New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 

Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 
24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 

(We  also  distribute  from  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast,  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md,;  Wilmington,  N.  C.; 

Savannah,  Ga.:  and  Charleston,  S.  C.) 


If 

it  isn’t 
an 

Eastman 
it  isn’t 
a 

Kodak 


KODAK 


MEANS  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH 
THE  BOTHER  LEFT  OUT. 

Catalogue  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kodaks  and  Supplies 

A  full  line  of  Photographic  Goods  always  in 
stock.  Developing  and  printing  for  the 
amateur.  Careful  attention  to  all  mail  orders. 
Catalog  and  Discount  Sheet  free. 

Sweet,  Wallach  &  Co.,  74  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


is  equipped  with  the  famous 

‘  NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 


Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
— Increase  the 
Value  ofYour  Fruit. 

Buy  a  high  grade 
Sprayer;  the  “NEW 
WAY”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 


140  Sheridan  Street. 


WhichOneWiiiYou 
Test  on  Your  Form 
for  Ninety  Days  ? 

Freight  Prepaid 

Which  will  yon  try.  30  Days’  Free  or  90  Days’  Ap¬ 
proval  Test? 

— Any  capacity  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour, 
according  to  your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  $25.00 
to  £50.00  on  the  price. 

— The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  “Bath 
of  Oil”  like  a  £5.000  automobile — Feature  worth  £50.00  alone. 

— Automatically  oils  itself — Pour  oil  at  the  top,  once  a  month 
from  your  oil  jug  or  can — No  danger  of  running  dry.  or  ruining 
it  like  others  —  No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  twice  a  day. 

— Dust-proof  —  Danger-proof — All  gears  enclosed — simple  but 
standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 


-GALLOWAY’S 

HIGH  GRADE  STANDARD  CREAM 

— Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank — worth  $15.00  alone. 

— Easiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out  easy  and 
can’t  get  back  out  of  place. 

— Easiest  to  run — high  crank — low  tank.  With  no  high 
lifting  and  no  “back-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  finest  quality  cream  and  all  of  it — no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

— Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 

— Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substantial, 
as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 


Mew 
“ Bath  In  Oil” 


SEPARA TORS 

— Let  me  send  you  my  Big  New  Sep¬ 
arator  Book— post  paid— Free,  so  you  and  your  wife  and 
the  boys  and  girls  can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of 
my  separators  under  my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of  the 
highest  priced  $85.00  and  $110.00  separators  sold  by 
anybody  today — makers — catalog  houses  —  dealers  jobbers 
or  anybody  else.  Write  me  today. 

Wm,  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

663  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Ha. 


1910. 

ORIENTAL  PEARS  ON  FRENCH  STOCK. 

J.  E.  II.,  Orwigsburg,  Fa. — Why  do  nur¬ 
serymen  continue  to  work  the  Oriental 
class  of  pears  on  the  French  stock,  when 
it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  this  stock  is 
uncongenial  to  the  Oriental  race  of  pears? 

Ans. — I  think  J.  E.  H.  is  mistaken 
in  his  assertion  that  it  is  a  conceded  fact 
that  the  French  pear  stock  is  uncon¬ 
genial  to  the  Oriental  class  of  pears,  and 
in  reply  I  will  quote  from  an  address  of 
my  own  on  the  “Influence  of  Stock  on 
the  Graft,”  which  I  read  before  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
in  January,  1904.  This  I  think  will 
answer  J.  E.  H.  in  full  as  to  why 
nurserymen  continue  to  use  the  higher- 
priced  French  stock  instead  of  the 
cheaper  Japan  or  Kieffer  seedlings.  Men 


THE  RURAL 

who  grow  trees,  nurserymen  who  make 
it  a  business  and  whose  living,  and 
still  more,  whose  honor  and  reputation 
are  at  stake,  are  always  honestly  investi¬ 
gating  and  using  the  best  stocks  they 
can  find  upon  which  to  grow  the  tree 
they  intend  to  sell  and  have  it  live  and 
grow  into  an  advertisement  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  for  their  name  and  business. 

“A  few  years  ago  it  was  found  that 
the  .LeConte .and  Kieffer  could  be  grown 
from  cuttings  in  the  South, as  easily  and 
as  cheaply  as  the  willow  or  poplar. 
Planters  were  told  that  they  would  make 
better  fruiting  trees  on  their  own  roots 
than  on  a  French  pear  root.  In  some 
cases  where  soil  and  other  conditions 
were  favorable  they  succeeded  for  a 
while,  but  few  planters  care  to  plant 
them  now.  At  the  same  time  nursery- 
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men  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Le 
Conte  grown  from  cuttings  would  make 
the  cheapest,  healthiest  and  strongest 
stock  upon  which  to  grow  other  va¬ 
rieties,  but  the  Le  Conte  and  Kieffer 
refused  to  act  as  a  stock  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties,  and  while  the  graft  made 
a  wonderful  growth  the  first  year,  the 
after  years  were  a  stagnation  of  growth 
and  a  sure  death  to  both  stock  and  graft. 
Then  seedlings  of  the  Kieffer  were 
boomed  for  a  while  as  the  great  pear 
stock  for  nurserymen.  Out  of  a  lot  of 
the  Kieffer  seedlings  I  took  one  that  was 
noticed  for  its  strong  growth  and 
healthy,  clean  foliage,  and  leaving  about 
four  feet  of  the  stem,  top-grafted  it 
with  grafts  of  the  Barry  pear.  The 
first  year’s  growth  was  wonderful.  Six 
or  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
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grafted  that  tree;  while  it  lives  and 
bears  a  few  pears  it  does  not  make  any 
more  growth ;  the  stem  is  no  larger 
than  when  I  grafted  it;  and  the  top  is 
no  larger  than  the  first  year’s  growth 
made  it.  Reverse  the  stock ;  use  the 
European  for  stock  and  Kieffer  for 
graft,  and  the  difference  is  magical.  The 
stock  forms  a  stronger  root  system  than 
when  a  European  is  grafted  on  it  and 
the  graft  becomes  a  strong,  rampant 
tree.  Now  take  this  Kieffer  tree  with 
its  European  root,  and  insert  a  graft  of 
some  European  variety  in  its  leader  and 
it  will  be  paralyzed  by  the  operation. 
So  the  European  as  a  stock  has  a  vital¬ 
izing  influence  over  the  Kieffer,  while 
the  Kieffer  as  a  stock  has  a  deteriorating 
influence  over  the  European  pear.” 

K  s.  BLACK. 
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I’LL  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT 
AND  GIVE  YOU 
4  MONTHS  FREE  TRIAL 
ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM 


I  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  DAN  PATCH  SPREADER’’  ON 

4  MONTHS  FREE  TRIAL 

I’LL  QUOTE  YOU  SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE  AND  LET  YOU  PAY  ON 


LONG  TIME 


EASY 


PAYMENTS 

HR 


I  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU  A  DAN 
PATCH  SPREADER 

for  a  4  months*  free  trial  test  on  your  own 

farm  and  then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it  after 

4  months’  free  trial  you  can  pay  for  it  on  long 

time  easy  payments.  I  quote  you  my  special 

low  factory  price  direct  from  my  big  Dan 
Patch  Spreader  Factory,  and  make  you  the 
most  liberal  easy  payment  spreader  proposi¬ 
tion  you  ever  heard  of.  I  give  you  plenty  of 
time  to  put  this  spreader  to  the  hardest  possi¬ 
ble  test  on  your  own  farm  and  then  I  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  it  on  easy  monthly 
payments  so  that  the  spreader  will  more  than 
earn  its  cost  before  you  complete  payments. 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID  BY  US 

I  not  only  quote  you  special  low  Factory 
Price,  but  pay  all  freight  charges  besides  —  so 
you’ll  know  when  you  get  my  special  price  ex¬ 
actly  what  your  machine  will  cost  you,  laid 
down  at  your  station.  My  special  factory 
price  —  freight  paid  —  4  months’  free  trial  — 
long  time  easy  payment  plan  is  making  a  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  spreader  business  this  season  and 
I  want  you  to  get  my  world-beater  spreader 
proposition  before  you  even  think  of  buying, 
for  I  honestly  believe  I  can  give  you  a  clean 
cut  $40  excess  spreader  quality  over  and 
above  any  other  spreader  made  at  any  price. 

REMARKABLE  EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 

My  Dan  Patch  Spreader  represents  ten 
years’  steady  application  of  the  best  spreader 
ingenuity  and  brains  ever  devoted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  —  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  splendid 
spreader  discovery  —  the  Automatic  Load  Re¬ 
lease— the  one  thing  that  absolutely  insures 


even,  uniform  spreading  of  all  kinds  of  manure 
under  all  conditions  —  this  is  all  pictured  and 
described  in  my  big  12-inch,  4-color  free 
Spreader  Book. 

EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

I’m  so  enthusiastic  over  the  success  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  in  the  past  years  wi£h  my  uni¬ 
form  Distributing  Spreader  Discovery  that  I 
want  every  one  of  my  farmer  friends  to  give 
this  great  machine  a  4  months’  proof-test  free 
and  demonstrate  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  I’ve  got  the  spreader  question  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  farmer  and  for  all 
time  to  come.  Send  for  my  big  12-inch,  4- 
color,  free  Spreader  Book  to-day  and  I’ll  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  give  my  great  Dan 
Patch  Spreader  a  full  season’s  test  at  my  risk 
and  expense,  and  then  if  you  decide  that  I’m 
right  about  this  spreader  question,  you  can 
pay  for  your  spreader  in  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments. 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

I  make  my  Dan  Patch  Spreader  in  5  siz¬ 
es — each  size  has  5  distinct  feeds  and  I  make 
both  the  wagon-box  spreader  and  complete 
spreader.  My  line  of  Dan  Patch  Spreaders  is 
fitted  to  all  uses,  purposes  and  conditions — for 
small  farms  and  large  farms— and  every  one 
is  sold  direct  from  my  factory  straight  to  you 
at  a  Bargain  Factory  Price  and  all  freight 
paid  by  me.  My  regular  business,  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  enables  me  to  make 
exceptional  spreader  offers  and  quote  the  low¬ 
est  prices  ever  made  on  quality  spreaders,  and 
I  can  make  you  a  clear  $40.00  quality  saving 
on  any  one  of  my  five  styles.  I  want  you  to 
get  my  straight-from-the-factory,  money-sav¬ 
ing,  easy  payment  Spreader  Proposition,  for 
it’ll  prove  an  eye-opener  on  this  spreader  Jw 
business  for  a  great  many  farmers. 


TWO  BIG 
BOOKS 
FREE  AND 
MANY 
SPREADER 
SECRETS 
REVEALED 

SEND  FOR  MY  BIG  FREE  4-COLOR  ' 
SPREADER  BOOK  NOW  AND  GET 
MY  “SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
EASY  PAYMENT”  SPREADER 

PROPOSITION  V 

You’ll  be  delighted  with  my  Big  Colored  Spreader 
Book  and  fascinated  with  the  many  beautiful  pictures  of 
Dan  Patch  1:55  and  my  full  line  of  Dan  Patch  Spreaders 
in  colors.  _  The  front  cover  shows  a  fine  view  of  Dan  Patch 
and  right  in  the  center  of  the  painting  there  stands  a 
beautiful  4-coior  view  of  the  greatest  spreader  discovery 
known  to  the  business— it’s  the  Biggest  Spreader  Book  . 
ever  Published  and  con tains  the  most  complete  account 
of  the  spreader  business  ever  published — besides  that, 
it  contains  many  pages  of  startling  information  about  AJ' 
spreader  quality  and  efficiency  and  reveals  spreader 
secrets  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  inside  of  ^ 
the  Spreader  Business.  Get  this  great  Spread-  4*’^* 

er  Book  and  my  “Special  Factory  Price  Easy 
Payment  Spreader  Proposition”  before  . 

you  take  another  step  toward  getting  a  '$4*' 

spreader.  Send  me  the  coupon  today.  LG?1 

I  just  want  this  one  opportunity  of 
opening  your  eyes  to  these  spreader  ...  0<> 

facts;  and  I’ll  guarantee  my  big  vA0^ 

Spreader  Book  will  repay  you  a  ^ 

hundred  times  over  for  the  little  A  ^ 

effort  it  will  take  for  you  to  .4“ 

send  me  the  coupon  now.  h 

JUST  WRITE  HE  M 
HE  EASIEST  ,?*////  /  . 


v  .  >  A  J? 


E  EASIEST 
WAY  -  O  N  A 
POSTAL,  OR 
SEND  THE  m  WiF 

coupon  Jr £&$$$ 

■ 


The  New  Edition  of  my  valuable  Book  on 
Manure  Values,  called  Barnyard  Gold”  is 
now  ready.  If  you  wish  a  free  copy  of  this 
book,  also, ‘just  put  an  X  in -this  square. 


! 
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THE  RU  RAI.  NEVY-YORKER 


January  1, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

On  December  6  I  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  note : 

I  write  you  this  letter  to  prove  to  you 
what  injustice  you  have  been  doing  to  Mr. 
Burbank.  Mr.  Childs  and  to  the  Wonder- 
berrv.  This  berry  is  really  a  wonder.  But 
I  suggest  the  name  “Inkberry"  for  it. 
Everybody  can  easily  raise  his  own  ink.  and 
all  be  wants.  I  have  tilled  my  fountain 
pen  with  the  clear,  pure  juice  of  the 
Wonderberry,  and  am  writing  this  letter 
with  it.  It  flows  a  little  freely,  as  you 
may  observe,  and  may  need  some  addition 
for  use  in  fountain  pens ;  but  it  works 
well  with  ordinary  pen-points.  Maybe 
boiling  it  down  a  little  might  help.  I  will 
experiment  with  it.  After  all.  therefore, 
(here  may  be  some  use  for  this  weed. 

T.  GRKIXER. 

“At  this  festive  season  of  the  year” 
it  is  certainly  desirable  to  cut  all  the 
“ins”  out  of  injustice.  The  letter  from 
Mr.  Greiner  looks  as  if  it  were  written 
in  a  purple-black  ink  which  shows  little 
sign  of  fading.  The  letter  blurs  a  little 
in  places,  but  this  juice  would  pass  mus¬ 
ter.  In  looking  up  the  chemistry  of  ink 
I  find  that  one  characteristic  principle  is 
an  extract  from  nut  galls.  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  do  any  injustice  to  Mr. 
Childs  in  saying  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Wonderberry  contained  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  “gall”  to  fully  qualify  the 
juice  to  serve  as  ink.  On  the  principle 
that  "like  cures  like,”  I  shall  not  he  sur¬ 
prised  if  some  one  lauds  it  as  a  “nerve 
tonic.” 

Hope  Farm  has  no  use  for  the  Won¬ 
derberry,  either  as  ink  or  fruit  or  orna¬ 
ment  (?).  Six  people  have  told  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  when  stewed  with  lemon 
or  rhubarb  this  fruit  makes  good  pie  and 
sauce.  I  have  eaten  a  piece  of  the  pie. 
Only  two  persons  that  I  know  of  have 
claimed  that  the  berry  has  any  commer¬ 
cial  value — one  of  these  being  a  14-year- 
old  girl.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least 
1,000  persons  have  written  or  said  to  us 
that  they  consider  the  berry  a  worthless 
fake. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  if  this  berry 
should  be  “boomed”  again  this  year  I 
should  consider  its  juice  fit  for  an  in¬ 
delible  ink,  for  the  proportion  of  “gall” 
in  it  would  be  doubled ! 

But  what  about  the  people  who  say 
such  a  berry  has  real  value?  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  them  are  honest.  Some 
live  in  places  where  our  common  fruits 
cannot  be  grown.  With  some  others  it 
might  be  polite  to  say  that  they  have 
peculiar  tastes !  So  far  as  getting  “tes¬ 
timonials”  is  concerned  I  believe  a  man 
could  send  out  vines  of  poison  ivy  under 
some  high  sounding  name  and  actually 
get  people  to  say  it  was  a  fine  thing. 
For  this  vine  might  be  grown  so  as  to  be 
ornamental,  and  I  know  there  are  people 
who  can  handle  it,  or  even  rub  the  juice 
over  their  hands  without  evil  effect.  I 
can  just  about  do  this,  and  if  all  had 
the  same  power  of  resistance  I  would 
not  object  to  saying  that  poison  ivy 
is  a  suitable  ornamental  plant.  We 
know,  however,  that  it  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  poison  to  most  people,  and 
therefore  we  brand  it  an  outcast  and 
criminal  among  plants.  Any  man  who 
would  scatter  poison  ivy  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  safest  behind  the  bars — though  he 
would  not  hurt  me  in  the  least  by  his 
distribution. 

Now,  to  a  less  degree,  this  same  thing 
holds  true  of  the  Wonderberry.  There 
no  question  but  that  the  poisonous  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  black  nightshade  (solanin) 
has  been  found  in  the  berry.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  on  the  highest  authority, 
and  neither  Mr.  Childs  nor  Mr.  Burbank 
can  deny  it.  Dr.  Greshoff  of  Holland, 
who  made  the  analysis,  said  it  will  always 
be  dangerous  to  eat  them,  and  especially 
so  for  feeble  children. 

In  reply  to  this  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Burbank  would  say  that  he  and  his 
family  have  eaten  Wondcrberries  in 
large  quantities,  and  never  suffered  any 
injury.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  that 
is  no  more  proof  that  the  berries  are 
harmless  than  is  the  fact  that  I  can 
handle  poison,  ivy  without  being  hurt. 
Our  $10,000  experience  with  Mr.  Bur- 
hank  leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  is 
rather  a  tough  subject  so  far  as  “catch¬ 
ing  on”  to  some  of  the  influences  which 
quickly  inoculate  most  people.  _  Mr. 
Childs  has  written  me  that  he  is  willing 
to  eat  fruit,  leaf  or  vine  to  prove  that 
{he  plant  is  harmless.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  law,  either  of  State  or  nature, 
that  could  interfere  with  his  doing  so, 
for  judging  from  statements  in  his  cata¬ 
logues  and  letters  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Childs  is  a  remarkably  free  agent.  The 
fact  that  men  like  Burbank  and  Childs 
might  gain  strength  and  vigor  from  the 
Wonderberry  is  no  proof  against  Dr. 
GrcshOff’s  advice  against  giving  it  to 
children  and  weak  people. 

I  know  people  *who  say  that  they  have 
eaten  food  containing  borax,  salicylic 
acid  and  other  chemicals  for  years  with¬ 
out  ill  effects.  This  may  be  true,  of  some, 
hut  the  results  from  these  slow  poisons 
may  not  be  manifested  for  a  long  time, 


and  same  of  those  very  people  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  long  use  of  these  chemi¬ 
cals.  With  others  the  results  are  much 
faster,  and  I  believe  the  Government  is 
entirely  justified  in  prohibiting  the  use 
of  these  poisons  in  food,  even  though 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people 
were  injured  by  them.  In  the  same  way 
this  Wonderberry,  when  grown  under 
certain  conditions,  will  contain  the  night¬ 
shade  poison,  and  when  it  does  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  dangerous  for  certain  classes  of 
people.  Now  if  this  berry  were  so 
superior  to  all  other  fruits  that  it  was 
a  necessity,  I  can  see  how  some  people 
would  be  ready  to  risk  all  danger  and 
grow  it.  In  fact  the  berry  is  inferior  to 
currants,  berries,  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes  or  any  of  our  common  fruits. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
grown  as  food,  and  its  habit  of  growth 
condemns  it  for  commercial  production. 
Add  to  this  the  possible  danger  from 
its  poisonous  principle  and  there  remains 
no  earthly  reason  why  any  seedsman 
should  try  to  “boom”  it. 

And  now  that  we  are  talking  of  this 
I  want  to  go  on  and  refer  to  another 
matter.  The  opening  of  the  year  is  a 
good  time  to  consider  things.  People 
sometimes  ask  why  we  hammer  away  at 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “small 
things,"  when  there  are  so  many  large 
ones  to  he  considered.  The  chances  are 
that  you  have  seen  men  and  women  who 
laid  down  the  most  beautiful  “large” 
theories  about  education  and  child  rear¬ 
ing.  Yet  while  these  people  were  up  in 
the  clouds  chasing  “large”  things  their 
own  children  possessed  you  with  an  un¬ 
controllable  desire  to  collar  them  and 
drag  them  out  behind  the  barn  for  a 
good  shingling!  The  world  seems  to  be 
full  of  those  who  discuss  the  great  things 
and  do  it  well.  I  think  we  kick  an  equal¬ 
ly  strong  discussion  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
mon  -thh.gs  which,  after  all,  represent 
the  foundation  of  society.  Take  this 
very  “Wonderberry”  discussion.  It  may 
seem  at  first  thought  a  very  small  mat¬ 
ter,  and  yet  consider  how  it  runs  up  into 
large  matters  of  business  integrity,  per¬ 
sonal  character  and  betrayal  of  public 
confidence.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  will 
brush  aside  the  smaller  principle  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sale  of  this  “novelty”  can 
bring  great  moral  force  to  bear  upon 
larger  things?  Do  you  think  a  man  can 
go  through  this  squarely  and  understand 
it  thoroughly  without  being  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  fight  for  the  “larger”  things?  I 
think  most  of  us  need  training  in  the 
primary  class  of  fighting  fakes  and 
frauds.  In  that  way  we  can  get  our 
moral  muscle  up  to  tackle  the  big  evils. 

Farm  and  Home. — We  had  a  flood  of 
rain  at  last,  but  little  benefit  came  from 
it.  The  soil  was  frozen  hard,  and  the 
water  simply  slid  down  the  hills  and 
swept  away  through  the  brooks.  The 
wells  are  not  filling,  and  springs  are  still 
dry.  This  flood  did  a  had  job  with  some 
of  my  open  ditches  by  washing  the  soil 
down  into  them.  Tt  will  have  to  be 
scooped  out  again  in  the  Spring,  yet  I 
still  think  the  soil  will  be  better  for  it. 
.  .  .  Merrill  has  been  cutting  out  the 
tops  of  some  of  our  old  apple  trees 
until  it  looks  as  if  a  brush  pile  had  been 
made  around  them,  .Some  of  these  old 
trees  had  grown  into  a  tangle  of 
branches,  and  the  instructions  were  to 
cut  them  so  that  the  sun,  air  and  spray 
can  all  get  in.  They  will  he  the  better 
for  it.  .  .  .  While  the  ground  is  frozen 
we  can  haul  out  manure,  get  wood  and 
haul  apple  pomace  and  muck.  I  get 
year-old  pomace  when  possible.  There 
is  less  water  in  it  and  less  acid.  I  am 
experimenting  with  some  of  this  between 
the  rows  of  hill  strawberries.  I  do  not 
care  to  put  such  material  over  the 
plants,  hut  it  will  cover  the  space  be¬ 
tween.  I  do  not  think  the  acid  in  it  vvill 
hurt  the  crop.  ...  I  have  been  figuring 
with  my  neighbor  for  a  piece  of  land.  In 
order  to  learn  how  much  there  was  of 
it  I  paced  it  off  as  evenly  as  I  could,  and 
multiplied  length  by  breath.  Merrill  did 
the  same  and  we  compared  figures.  We 
each  measured  a  pace  accurately  and 
tried  to  step  evenly.  We  were  an  acre 
apart  in  our  figures,  and  the  surveyor 
made  it  half  an  acre  different  from 
either.  After  all  we  got  it  closer  than 
some  of  those  people  who  estimate  a 
crop,  or  how  much  a  cow  gives,,  or  how 
fast  a  horse  can  trot.  Hold  the  watch 
on  the  horse  or  put  the  crop  or  milk  on 
the  scales  and  you  discount  such  stories 
at  once.  There  is  only  one  way  and  that 
is  to  be  sure.  .  .  .  The  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber  brought  the  usual  hustle  and  rush 
to  Hope  Farm.  The  children  were  busy 
over  their  gifts.  They  are  not  able  to 
make  any  costly  presents,  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  brought  up  to  be  content 
with  .  10  cents  if  that  is  all  they  have. 
They'  have  no  money  except  what  they 
earn  and  give  some  equivalent  for.  Their 
little  gifts  are  usually  something  they 
have  made  with  their  own  hands.  We 
are  fortunate  in  still  having  two. children 
who  believe  in  Santa  Claus.  I  wish 


every  home  in  the  country  had  at  least 
one  inmate  who  held  this  belief — for 
what  it  stands  for  is  the  foundation  of 
human  life  and  hope.  Every  year  a  lot 
of  wise  men  severely  reprove  me  for 
letting  the  children  believe  that  old 
Santa  Claus  really  jingles  the  bells,  and 
that  his  reindeer  really  eat  the  hay  which 
they  leave  out  by  the  gate.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  these  gentlemen — or  anyone 
else  at  Christmas.  I  feel  sorry  for  them, 
because  they  have  somehow  lost  the 
best  of  life.  The  baby’s  desperate  effort 
to  hold  out  and  be  “good”  until  Christ¬ 
mas  appeals  to  me.  I  cannot  remember 
a  Christmas  at  Hope  Farm  without 
some  one  who  believed  in  the  old  story — 
I  hope  there  never  will  be  such  a  cele¬ 
bration.  H.  W.  C. 


The  best  way  to  keep  an  engine  cool  is 
with  water,  but  the  tank  that  usually  goes 
with  it  is  a  big  nuisance.  The  Novo  has  an 
even  belter  watercooliug,  and  without  a  sep¬ 
arate  tank.  Watercooled  engines  have  al¬ 
ways  risked  injury  from  slightest  freezing. 
If  the  water  in  the  Novo  froze  solid,  it 
couid't  hurt  anything. 

Most  stationary  engines  are  so  heavy  it’s 
very  hard  to  move  them.  The  working  parts 
of  no  engine  are  stronger  than  the  Novo,  but 
by  leaving  out  the  useless  iron  in  the 
base,  it  is  made  less  cumbersome  and  easy 
to  change  from  place  to  place. 

HILDRETH  MFG.  CO..  32  WILLOW  ST.,  LANSING,  MICH 


You  Ought  to  Know 

— Before  You  Buy — 


how  helpful  it  is  to  have 
a  gasoline  engine  with 

1.  No  Tank. 

2.  No  Fan. 

3.  No  FreezingTrouble 

4.  No  Doubt  of  Power 

5.  No  Separate  Parts 

6.  No  Cumbersome 
Weight. 


SEND  FOR  NOVO 
ENGINE  BOOK 

and  learn  of  these 
improvements. 


Send  for  Sample  of 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

We  offer  to  send,  free  of  charge, 
tual  sample  of  Fa ge  Woven 


an  ac- 

_ _ _ _ _  Wire  Fence, 

Just  as  it*comes  from  the  big  looms.  Each 
one  is  ‘‘a  sermon  in  steel.’  The  tremen¬ 
dous  success  of  Page  Fence  which  is  now  on 
its  Quarter  Centennial  Year,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  makers  have  always  given  full 
measure  of  honest  value.  It  is  the  old  re¬ 
liable  time-tried  wire  fence  that  outlasts 
them  all.  Admitted  to  be  the  strongest 
wire  fence  in  existence. 

Send  today!  See  the  real  Page  Wire!  Get 
next  to  the  “Page  Knot!”  Get  the  great 
Quarter  Centennial  Edition  of  the  Page 
Fenoe  Catalog  and  learn  the  difference 
between  Page  Fence  and  the  ordinary  kinds. 
Find  what  Page  Fence  means  in  economy. 
Write  at  once  and  both  the  free  sample  of 
|Page  Fence  and  the  big  Catalog  will  be  sent 
[promptly.  Address 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

AX  257 K  Adrian,  Mich. 


HUSSEV  PLOW  CO  N. BERWICK  ME 


254  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE 

telling  how  to  saw  lumber.  SHINGLES 
wood;  grino  corn  and  wheat;  also  dcschib- 
ING  FULL  LINE  OK  ENGINES.  BOILERS,  GASpLINE 
ENGINES,  WATER-WHEELS  AND  MILL  GEARING. 
DtlOACH  WILL  MANUFACTURING  CO  Bor  Pjg  £r  d9epf  -  Mebtau 


Let  Me  Start  You  In  Business ! 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  and  the  advertising.  I  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers.  Mechanics.  Builders.  Small  busines*  men,  auy- 
one  anxious  to  improve  Ids  condition.  Address 
“COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY',”  Dept. D. 85.  Elyria.  Ohio. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coaling  or 
Faint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
ami  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


/ - ^ 

Perfect  Tackle  Blocks 

70c  Up 

The  Burr  self- locking  tackle  block  will 

positively  not  slip  on  wet,  greasy  or 
dry  rope.  Yet  it  has  no  teeth  or  claws 
to  injure  the  rope  as  all  others  do. 

It  has  no  springs  of  any  kind  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  as  adjustable  as  a 
differential  chain  block.  It  will  lock 
positively  at  any  angle— even 
;  up  side  down.  One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  four 
with  this  marvelous  little  farm 
help.  Lasts  a  lifetime  and  pays 
for  itself  on  one  job.  Prices 
only  7.0c  to  $4.25,  according  to 
capacity  of  600  lbs.  up  to5,000  lbs. 
\Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  one  practical 
rope  tackle  block  on  the  market. 

Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

136  Viaduct  Cleveland 


Let  Us  Lend  You  a 

Jleu  Holland 

Feed  Mill 

Go  to  our 
nearest  dealer 
and  borrow  a 
NEW  HOLLAND 
Feed  Mill  just  ns  you 
would  of  your  best  neigh¬ 
bor.  We  have  authorized 
him  to  let  you  try  one  and 
not  to  charge  you  a  cent  until 
you've  said  you  want  to  keep 
Mill.  This  is  the  squarest,  broadest  way  we  know  of  to 
You  farmers  the  big  profits  you  get  from  grinding 
and  cobs  before  feeding  and  to  acquaint  you  with  ^  . 
grinding,  casv*ruuning,  durable  qualities  of  the  NEW  HOL¬ 
LAND  Feed  Mill.  This  mill  cuu  be  had  in  five  sl/.es,is  adaptable 
to  any  kind  of  power,  aud  the  price  asked  is  exceptionally  low. 

To  Know  the  right  way  to  feed  grain— and  to  turn  corn  cobs 
into  good  profit— you  should  send  us  your  name  immediately 
for  our  free,  authoritative  treatise  on  this  subject.  Where  we 
have  no  nearby  dealer  wo  ship  the  Mill  direct  to  you  for  a 
liberal  ftve  trial.  Write  us  to-dar  and  learn  more  about 
feeding.  Book  on  NEW  HOLLAND  Wood  Saws  free  on 
request. 


will  insure  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water  on  your  farm — in  your 
house,  barn  and  about  the  yard.  Every  farmer  and  home  owner 
can  have  both  this  convenience  and  necessity  when  and  where  he 
wants  it  by  installing  a  Goulds  Pump — the  expense  is  small. 

We  make  hundreds  of  different  styles— to  meet  every  condition  of  pump¬ 
ing.  Our  sixty  years’  experience  in  manufacture  enables  us  to  furnish  a  pump 
for  every  problem — perfect  in  every  particular — one  which  will  give  you  a 
lifetime  of  satisfactory  service.  Goulds  Pumps  outwear  and  outwork  other 
pumps.  Send  for  our  new  handsomely  illustrated  book — it  tells  about 

"  Water  Supply  for  the  Home,” 

and  how  best  to  solve  the  water  problem  in  the  country.  It  tells  you  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  pumps.  Get  it — it’s  free — and  study  your  case. 

THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

No.  58  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 


1910. 
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THE  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 

PRODUCING  LARGE  APRICOTS. 

The  apricot  has  long  been  one  of 
California’s  staple  fruits.  It  may  be 
said  of  this  fruit  that  when  it  is  once 
used  it  will  always  be  used,  both  raw 
and  in  a  cooked  state.  A  raw,  ripe 
apricot,  especially  of  the  Moorpark  va¬ 
riety,  is  a  fruit  fit  for  the  gods,  and 
it  is  only  at  its  best  when  picked  and 
eaten  directly  from  the  tree.  Too  often 
the  fruit  gathered  for  shipment  East  is 
too  green  when  gathered ;  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  such  fruit  has  not  that  delightful 
flavor  that  the  real  ripe  and  freshly- 
plucked  fruit  has.  Then,  dried  apricots 
do  not  retain  the  original  flavor;  withal 
they  are  not  bad  when  stewed.  But 
preserved  apricots,  when  carefully  put 


up,  especially  by  home  processes,  are 
delicious.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
fruit  retains  its  original  characteristic 
flavor  as  does  this  fruit  when  canned  or 
bottled.  But  the  way  the  usual  can¬ 
ning-factory  “puts  up’’  apricots  is  abom¬ 
inable.  In  the  first  place,  the  fruit  is  far 
from  being  ripe;  the  canners  want  the 
fruit  solid,  that  it  will  retain  its  shape 
after  being  cooked.  In  this  way,  they 
secure  a  very  presentable  fruit  as  far  as 
appearances  go  when  the  fruit  is  turned 
out  of  the  retainer,  but  to  a  Californian 
the  fruit  is  insipid.  But  better  methods 
are  now  being  resorted  to  to  give  the 
public  a  richer-flavored  canned  fruit. 
Apricot  jams  are  usually  better,  especial¬ 
ly  when  care  is  taken  in  the  cooking. 

To  have  fine  first-class  apricots,  some 
care  is  essential  on  the  part  of  the  grow¬ 
er.  While  a  high  state  of  fertility  is 


not  so  necessary,  it  is  almost  absolutely 
required  that  the  tree  be  kept  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  state  of  growth  from  the  time 
the  tree  blossoms  until  the  fruit  is  picked. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  have  an 
orchard  where  a  sufficiency  of  water  is 
available — too  much  water  will  be  in¬ 
jurious.  Then,  to  have  fine,  large  fruit 
of  high  flavor,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
too  many  fruit  setting  on  the  tree.  In 
a  year  when  frosts  are  very  light  or 
are  unknown,  this  tree  is  apt  to  set 
all  its  blossoms,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  branches  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruit.  This  is  not  only  bad  for  the 
fruit,  but  for  the  tree  as  well,  as  the 
heavy  load  will  cause  many  of  the 
branches  to  break,  and  thereby  damage 
the  tree — often  irreparably. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  go  over  an 
apricot  orchard  and  thin  out  the  surplus 


fruit.  A  shake  will  dislodge  some  sorts 
of  fruit,  but  the  apricot  is  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of.  The  usual  way  is  to  close 
one’s  hand  about  the  fruit-bearing  twig 
or  branch  and  draw  the  partly  closed 
hand  along  the  twig,  pressing  sufficiently 
to  dislodge  a  portion  of  the  fruit.  Ex¬ 
perience  will  soon  teach  one  when  the 
right  pressure  is  used  to  thin  off  the 
undesirable  apricots.  The  less  fruit  left 
remaining,  the  larger  and  better  will 
be  the  resulting  crop.  The  finer  the 
fruit,  the  better  will  be  the  price  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  two  illustrations,  Figs.  3  and  4, 
will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  this  fruit  when  treated  in  the  way 
above  alluded  to.  In  Fig.  3  is  shown 
a  cluster  of  ripe  apricots  that  were 
thinned,  but  not  as  much  so  as  they 
might  have  been.  In  Fig.  4  is  another 


cluster  that  was  allowed  to  ripen  with¬ 
out  being  molested.  The  fruit  is  under¬ 
sized  and  practically  unsalable.  Both 
are  of  the  Royal  variety;  one  of  the 
very  best  for  commercial  planting.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  a  couple  of  the  fruits 
in  the  first  figure  are  injured — pecked 
by  birds.  The  linnets  are  our  worst 
offenders  in  this  direction.  A  ripe  apri¬ 
cot  is  considered  a  dainty  morsel  by 
birds,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
feathered  creatures  “know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it.”  The  birds  seldom 
attack  one  of  these  fruit  but  they  (the 
fruit)  are  at  once  taken  possession  of 
by  the  bees,  who  suck  and  carry  away 
the  juice  until  there  is  nothing  left  but 
a  mere  shell  of  the  former  handsome 
fruit.  If  the  birds  would  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  fruit  they  first  injured, 
the  damage  would  not  be  so  bad,  but 


they  don’t.  They  seem  to  only  make  a 
single  meal  from  the  fruit  they  first 
attack.  On  their  second  trip  they  open 
up  another  apricot,  eat  their  fill,  then 
go  off  only  to  return  to  begin  on  a 
new  one  the  next  time.  So  the  bees 
are  kept  well  supplied  with  damaged 
fruit.  In  no  case  have  I  ever  seen  a 
bee  break  open  the  skin  of  a  ripe  fruit- - 
and  they  cannot,  as  it  has  been  scientific¬ 
ally  demonstrated  that  bees  are  unable 
to  do  so  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
construction  of  their  mandibles. 

W.  A.  PRYAL. 


She :  “How  far  can  your  ancestry  be 
traced?”  He:  “Well,  when  my  grand¬ 
father  resigned  his  position  as  cashier 
of  a  county  bank  they  traced  him  as  far 
as  China,  but  he  got  away.” — Pittsburg 
Observer. 


APRICOTS  PROPERLY  THINNED— BIRD  INJURY.  Fig  3. 


APRICOTS  GROWN  WITHOUT  THINNING.  Fig.  4. 


There  is  no  doubt  about 
what  is  in 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

It  is  Trinidad  Lake  As¬ 
phalt.  We  are  not  afraid 
to  tell  you. 

There’s  no  doubt  about 
whether  this  asphalt  will 
last.  It  has  already  lasted 
twenty-five  years  in  streets 
and  roofs. 

There’s  no  doubt  that 
Genasco  will  last. 

Smooth  and  mineral  surface. 
Backed  by  a  thirty-two-million- 
dollar  guarantee.  Look  for  the 
trade-mark.  Write  for  samples 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of 
asphalt  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ready  roof- 
ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Tron  Arc  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution, 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-liko  ’ 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectuallykilling  bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Haa 
Orchard  Spraying  attach-  ^ 
ment.  Write  for  free  /I 

catalog  illustrate  * 

ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


Iron  Ago 
Four- Row 
Sprojer 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO 


GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


The  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


The  ori  ginal :  Beware  of  imitators  with 
attractive  ‘bids.’’  Buy  the  DEYO  and  save 
yourself  trouble.  Eight  years  of  success,  and 
pleased  customers  our  reference.  Furnished 
with  I'A  and  3  H.P.  air-cooled  engines.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO, ,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS 

Something  New 


Spraying 

Guide  Free 


Gets  twice  the  results— 
with  sam  e  labor  and  flu  Id.  Tjrcs —  ' 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pomp  Co.  R^heetertv:  t. 


SCALEOIL 


is  a  sure  remedy  for 
San  Jose  Scale.  Write 
for  circular.  Agents 
Wanted.  CHESTER 


COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  West  Chester.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Does  It  Pay  to  Reseed  Sod  ? 

No  doubt  about  it  at  all.  This  work 
has  gone  through  the  experimental 
stages  and  the  results  show  that  this 
work,  when  properly  done,  pays  hand¬ 
somely.  Reseed  pastures  and  meadows 
early  in  the  Spring,  after  the  frost  has 
left  the  ground  and  the  sod  is  wet  and 
spongy.  Clover  is  one  of  the  best  natu¬ 
ral  fertilizers  and  enrichers  of  the  soil. 
Many  farmers  therefore  use  a  mixture 
of  timothy  and  clover  or  alsike  and  red 
top.  Experience  shows  that  this  work 
not  only  increases  the  hay  yield,  but  also 
provides  abundant  pasture  when  pasture 
is  short  in  July  and  August.  Do  not 
attempt  to  broadcast  the  seed  on  sod 
land.  Get  an  Empire  Disk  Drill,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  American  Seeding-Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Richmond,  Ind. 
This  drill  provides  the  way  to  do  the 
work  right  by  conducting  the  seed  from 
the  grass  seeder  through  the  grain  tubes 
and  placing  the  seed  in  furrows  made 
by  the  disks.  This  disking  relieves  the 
sod  if  root  bound.  The  Empire  Drill 
will  sow  all  kinds  of  seed — no  seed  too 
large  and  no  seed  so  small  that  the  Em¬ 
pire  will  fail  to  sow  it  right.  Empire 
Drills  are  made  in  many  different  styles 
and  sizes — plain  and  fertilizer.  So  no 
difference  what  your  seeding  conditions 
may  be,  or  where  you  live,  you  can  get 
an  Empire  Drill  that  will  do  your  work 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  Write  the 
manufacturers  for  an  Empire  catalogue. 
Then  go  to  your  implement  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing  an  Empire  Drill,  which 
is  guaranteed  to  you  in  such  a  way  as 
to  protect  your  interests. — Ad<v. 


Why  Take  Chances  on 
Losing'  Your  Crop  ? 


The 

TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD 

HEATER 

will  protect  you  from  any 
frost  or  freeze  cheaply  and 
economically.  The  draft, 
or  oxygen  supply  is  per¬ 
fect.  For  full  information 
and  prices  address 

THE  ROUND  CREST 
ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 
Canon  City,  Colo. 


9  CORDS  IN  IO HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREKS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  S»v<  s  money  and 
backache.  Send  tor  FREE  catalog  No.  B30,  showing  low  orice 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  158  E-  Harrison  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


Say,  Now,  Be  Fair  About  It — 


Haven’t  wo  all  done  pretty  well  the  past  year?  Then  let’s 
enjoy  some  of  our  success  and  .  Get  a  Low  Down 
Handy  W  a  cron  or  a  set  of  Low  Steel  Wheels 
and  make  work  easier  for  next  year.  That’s  the  way 
to  use  prosperity.  Get  our  Catalogue. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Havana,  III. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 

TRADE-MARK 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the 
Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


5  YEARS*  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

/  i 

,  ™c£:,sinbl^^  ,  L 

wa  wmk."1  ts 

8.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mf*.  Chemists.  SO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  fork. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  0u.,  or  SEj  marks,  or  lOEa  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  he  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
wriling  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  30  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Let  every  New  York  fanner  read  the  announcement 
of  that  educational  convention  on  page  6. 

* 

No  government  can  help  the  man  who  will  not  help 
himself.  Self  help  is  within  reach  of  New  York 
farmers  who  buy  mixed  feeds.  The  Geneva  Station, 
in  Bulletin  316,  shows  what  these  “compounded”  feeds 
contain,  and  the  names  of  the  compounders.  If,  after 
studying  this  pamphlet,  you  are  willing  to  buy  oat 
hulls,  corncobs  and  weed  seeds,  and  pay  grain  prices 
for  them,  you  certainly  do  it  of  your  own  free  will, 
and  with  your  eyes  wide  open.  “Who  would  he  free 
-‘-himself  must  strike  the  blow.” 

* 

The  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange  has  decided  to 
“quit" — that  is,  has  “withdrawn  from  doing  business 
iti  New  York.”  This  is  called  “a  great  victory”  for 
the  present  investigation,  but  the  “Exchange”  can 
travel  about  one  mile  out  of  New  York  into  New 
Jersey  and  continue  to  “discuss  prices.”  The  “Ex¬ 
change"  officers  denied  that  they  fixed  prices  saying 
that  the  matter  was  talked  over  at  the  Exchange  and 
not  by  it.  This  organization  or  some  other  will  twist 
around  the  law  until  the  producers  organize  to  control 
the  milk  supply. 

* 

The  volunteer  reports  which  come  to  us  show  that 
the  New  York  farmers’  institutes  this  Winter  are 
more  useful  and  popular  than  ever  before.  The 
attendance  is  good.  The  new  plan  of  organizing  the 
work  so  as  to  divide  the  State  into  sections  appears 
to  work  well  thus  far.  The  testimony  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  institutes  are  more  than  ever  before 
like  genuine  farm  schools.  We  are  glad  to  hear  this. 
It  is  good  and  encouraging  news.  We  urge  our 
readers  to  go  to  all  genuine  farmers’  meetings  when¬ 
ever  they  can  do  so. 

* 

Since  the  recent  picture  of  Mr.  Kean’s  “gasoline 
farm  team”  was  printed  letters  have  poured  in  from 
farmers  who  have  been  hunting  for  substitutes  for 
horse  power.  There  are  many  from  the  South,  where 
the  high  prices  for  mules  and  awful  cost  of  grain 
feed  and  the  cost  of  shipping  produce  to  market  com¬ 
bine  to  frighten  the  planters.  On  fairly  level  land 
and  in  large  fields  the  gasoline  motor  ought  to  work 
well  with  plow  or  harrow.  We  believe  there  are 
thousands  of  farmers  just  waking  up  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  traction  idea.  The  next  year  is  to  see  a 
great  development  of  it.  We  want  to  help  all  we 
can,  and  any  facts  or  suggestions  from  our  readers 
will  be  appreciated. 

We  experienced  the  driest  season  since  coming  on  the 
farm,  but  do  you  know  that  I  believe  we  can  grow  big 
crops  with  a  great  deal  less  rain  than  I  used  to  think 
we  could.  I  am  slowly  developing  into  a  dry  weather 
farmec.  J;  B-  H- 

This  man,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  had  the  best 
financial  year  of  all  his  farming.  There  is  a  whole 
volume  in  what  he  says.  He  is  going  through  a 
process  of  evolution,  and  learning  through  hard  ex¬ 
perience  what  to  do  with  dry  land.  You  see  it’s  in 
the  man.  Some  lose  their  courage  in  the  face  of 
hard  conditions  and  thus  lose  all.  Others  need  just 
the  bitterness  of  opposition  to  stir  up  their  fighting 
blood  and  make  them  use  their  wits.  We  knew  a 
man  who  met  with  an  accident  at  the  opening  of  the 
busy  season.  He  had  to  sit  and  watch  the  others — 
yet  this  enforced  idleness  was  the  making  of  his 
success,  for  he  saw  for  the  first  time  how  much  labor 
he  could  save  by  taking  time  to  plan  his  work. 


Last  year  we  mentioned  the  “Long  Island  Potato 
Exchange,”  a  farmers’  cooperative  company.  The 
first  year,  like  most  new  things,  the  Exchange  had 
hard  sledding.  This  increased  the  draft  but  also 
polished  the  runners.  This  year  from  June  1  to 
December  1  the  Exchange  did  a  business  of  $185,000 
— on  a  capital  of  $12,000.  This  meant  handling  2S1,958 
bushels  of  potatoes — by  January  1  this  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  300,000.  The  Exchange  also  handled  1,600 
tons  of  fertilizer  and  large  quantities  of  Paris  green. 
It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  the  farmers  who 
sold  through  the  Exchange  have  received  10  cents  a 
bushel  nearer  New-  York  quotations  than  in  years 
when  middlemen  handled  the  crop.  For  many  reasons, 
geographical  and  social,  Long  Island  is  almost  an 
ideal  place  for  a  farmers’  cooperative  movement.  We 
are  glad  that  these  farmers  are  showing  us  how  to 
get  a  little  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

* 

Last  week  we  gave  the  facts  in  that  “glandered 
horse  case”  on  Long  Island.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  various  gangs  of  horse  traders  go. just  as  far  as 
they  dare  to  in  working  off  those  dangerous  horses. 
Whenever  a  farmer  tackles  such  a  gang  openly  and 
starrds  up  to  them  in  court  he  deserves  the  backing 
of  all  decent  people.  The  first  natural  feeling  of 
a  farmer  in  such  a  case  is  to  let  it  go  rather  than 
admit  that  these  jockeys  have  caught  him.  He  ought 
to  realize,  however,  that  a  thorough  showing  up  in 
court  is  the  only  thing  that  can  stop  the  practice. 
There  was  no  doubt  from  the  testimony  that  the 
horse  in  question  had  suffered  for  months  with  the 
disease.  The  so-called  veterinarians  who  examined 
the  horse  and  let  him  pass  are  nice  men  to  have  on 
guard.  Likewise  the  respectable  citizens  who  pass 
such  horses  along  “for  a  consideration”  until  they 
find  some  sucker  on  whom  they  can  safely  unload. 
It  is  a  dirty  business  all  through  and  any  victim  who 

will  expose  it  deserves  public  thanks. 

* 

Having  seen  many  times  what  is  said  to  he  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  tradespeople  in  opposition  to  a  parcels  post, 
which  is  that  people  would  send  away  to  the  large  cities 
and  mail  order  houses  for  many  of  their  goods,  I  am 
writing  this  as  it  has  occurred  to  me.  When  a  farmer 
has  produce  of  any  kind  to  sell,  he  goes  to  the  local 
store  and  tells  the  storekeeper  what  he  wants  for  it.  If 
the  price  seems  high  to  the  storekeeper,  he  says  :  “Can't 
do  it,”  and  when  asked  why.  he  replies:  “1  can  buy  that 
in  New  York.  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  for  so  much ; 
that  is  the  price/’  In  other  words,  the  business  man  al¬ 
ways  buys  where  he  can  buy  the  cheapest,  whether  it 
be  this  country  or  Europe.  Now  if  anyone  knows  why 
the  farmers  should  not  have  the  same  privilege,  will  they 
please  let  me  know?  wm.  hotalixq. 

New  York. 

And  we  all  join  with  Mr.  Hotaling  in  wanting 
to  know !  This  idea  that  the  farmer  has  no  right  to 
the  business  privileges  which  other  classes  enjoy  has 
grown  so  musty  that  it  is  time  to  take  it  out  for  an 
airing.  We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  can  take  it 
out  except  the  farmer  himself.  His  only  way  to  take 
it  out  and  air  it  is  to  use  postage  stamps  and  a  ballot 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

* 

The  time  for  buying  grass  and  clover  seeds  is 
almost  upon  us.  Before  you  buy  any  this  season 
suppose  you  study  “A  Deal  in  Alfalfa  Seed"  on  page 
2.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  cases  we  have  ever  had. 
After  guaranteeing  the  seed  the  Moore  Seed  Company 
send  a  mixture  which  no  self-respecting  farmer  wouM 
sow  on  his  ground.  When  the  adulterations  were 
shown  by  the  highest  authorities  this  concern  goes 
back  on  its  guarantee  and  refuses  to  make  good.  That 
may  be  considered  about  the  limit.  Now  there  are  in 
the  American  seed  trade  some  of  the  most  honorable 
business  men  on  earth.  They  never  would  send  you 
any  such  stuff  by  design  and  if  by  accident  you  got 
it  from  them  every  instinct  of  business  and  moral 
obligation  would  prompt  them  to  treat  you  fairly. 
The  experiment  station  and  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  test  your  seed.  You  should  make  use  of 
their  help  just  as  you  would  of  the  reports  on  fertil¬ 
izers  and  feeds.  It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  fakes  and  frauds  for  farmers  to  give  their 
trade  to  the  honorable  concerns  who  have  a  reputation 
and  try  to  live  up  to  it. 

* 

The  oleo  people  are  playing  a  very  shrewd  game 
this  year.  The  daily  papers  in  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  are  printing  editorials  and  letters  headed  “The 
Poor  Man’s  Butter,”  in  which  the  most  cunning  argu¬ 
ments  are  made  for  the  oleo  makers.  We  know  that 
in  most  cases  these  papers  will  not  print  fair  replies 
to  these  oleo  arguments.  The  object  is  to  develop  a 
sentiment  among  town  people,  and  make  them  think 
that  i-f  the  10  cent  oleo  tax  could  be  removed  the  price 
of  butter  would  at  once  fall.  These  crafty  fakers  are 
not  bothering  about  the  “poor  man”  except  to  get  his 
support  for  a  counterfeit  product.  Later  you  will 
see  great  advertisements  of  “oleo”  appearing  in  these 
daily  papers  as  payment  for  the  service  they  are  now 
giving,  The  fact  is  that  very  little  oleo  is  honestly 


sold.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  product  is 
colored  legitimately  or  paying  the  10  cent  tax.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  uncolorcd,  and  thus  pays  only  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  tax.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  this  uncolored  oleo  is  fraudulently 
colored  and  worked  off  either  as  colored  oleo  or  as 
butter.  Owing  to  defects  in  the  laws  dealers  have 
been  able  to  defy  the  internal  revenue  officials  and 
carry  on  this  profitable  game.  The  oleo  men  are 
making  their  bluff  on  the  10  cent  tax.  but  really  mak¬ 
ing  a  fight  against  efforts  to  strengthen  the  present 
law  so  as  to  enable  the  officers  to  stop  this  illicit 
cploring.  As  we  shall  show,  the  town  people  would 
gain  nothing  by  supporting  a  fraud  game  and  a 
gang  of  counterfeiters.  The  danger  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  is  great  and  close  at  hand.  Every  man  who 
owns  a  cow  has  a  direct  interest  in  this  fight.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  you  write  your  Congressman  at 
once.  New  York  farmers  should  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  of  Auburn  and 
Washington. 

* 

“Education  well  mixed  with  work  at  full  pay  is 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  keeping  the  boys  on 
the  farm/’ 

No  matter  what  you  think  of  the  plan  for  farm 
education  advanced  by  Mr.  Hitchings  on  page  2, 
you  will  agree  with  the  above  statement.  We  do  not 
think  there  will  be  much  discussion  over  that  point, 
but  we  desire  and  invite  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
general  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Hitchings.  He  is 
right  about  the  high  schools.  If  you  do  not  think  so 
go  to  the  high  school  nearest  your  farm  and  ask  the 
principal  what  a  boy  can  learn  there  to  qualify  him  as 
a  good  farmer.  If  you  do  not  find  that  those  schools 
are  engaged  in  training  children  for  the  universities 
and  so-called  learned  professions  we  wish  to  be  told 
about  it.  After  the  search  we  have  made  in  our  own 
locality  we  should  regard  such  a  school  as  a  novelty 
well  worth  introducing  to  our  readers.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  scholarship  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
ings  are  evident.  We  can  readily  understand  how 
most  men  and  women  would  prefer  to  have  their 
children  educated  within  reach  of  home  rather  than 
to  send  them  out  of  personal  reach.  New  York  is 
so  thickly  dotted  with  colleges  that  if  they  could  and 
would  organize  good  courses  in  agriculture  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  first-class  farm  they  could  draw 
many  country  boys  for  the  excellent  plan  of  seven 
months’  labor  and  five  months’  study.  In  another 
way  too  those  courses  would  help,  because  they  would 
influence  more  or  less  the  spirit  and  policy  of  those 
colleges.  Many  teachers  and  clergymen  go  out  from 
them — often  to  work  in  country  neighborhoods.  The 
agricultural  course  if  well  developed  would  influence 
such  men.  On  the  other  hand  we  can  readily  see  good 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  State  uni¬ 
versity  at  Cornell.  Our  object  in  opening  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  to  afford  farmers  a  fair  chance  to  express 
their  views.  As  the  farmers  are  expected  to  provide 
the  children,  they  should  have  the  right  to  discuss 
the  handling  of  this  priceless  contribution.  We  invite 
them  to  discuss  what  Mr.  Hitchings  says. 


BREVITIES. 

Pick  off  all  the  mummied  fruit  on  the  peach  trees. 

The  North  Germans  hardly  know  what  a  sweet  potato 
looks  or  tastes  like. 

The  man  who  drains  wet  land  and  makes  it  productive 
does  something  for  his  country. 

That  Pennsylvania  farmer  (first  page)  who  is  raising 
berry  pickers  has  certainly  made  a  good  start. 

Oh  for  the  honest  power  to  pucker  the  mouth  of  every 
foolish  sucker  so  that  he  would  before  too  late,  refuse  to 
touch  the  shining  bait. 

The  Georgia  Agricultural  College  is  coming.  Only  a 
little  over  two  years  okl.  and  yet  with  90  regular  students; 
about  200  in  all  courses. 

A  splendid  New  Year’s  present  for  your  wife  will 
be  a  good  washing  machine  and  the  power  of  your  presence 
(and  arm)  on  52  washing  days! 

Now  report  comes  from  Nova  Scotia  of  a  new  process 
of  preserving  fresh  fish.  Each  codfish  is  wrapped  in  a 
separate  preserving  paper  and  then  packed  in  ice.  Such 
fish  keeps  indefinitely. 

Talking  about  nut  culture,  10  carloads  of  pecans  have 
just  been  shipped  from  one  district  in  Mexico.  A  pecan 
orchard  of  1,000  acres  is  being  planted  over  coal  mines. 
Coal  below — nuts  above. 

One  reader  lias  just  sent  us  $40  for  a  list  of  papers 
to  be  given  as  Christmas  presents.  This  includes  a  good 
list  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  good  paper  makes  an  ideal  pres¬ 
ent,  for  it  brings  over  30  reminders  of  the  giver  during  (lie 
year. 

“A  couple  of  daughters  of  a  truck  farmer  friend  visited 
at  our  place.  Among  other  things  they  told  us  how 
they  bought  a  lot  of  packets-  of  Wondorberry  seeds  from 
Childs  at  10  cents  a  packet  and  sold  them  at  20  cents, 
the  retail  price,  and  how  they  hate  to  meet  those  people 
now,’’  says  j.  h.  b. 

Concerning  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  suggestion  of  poison 
ivy  as  an  ornamental  plant,  page  9.  this  Is  sometimes  used 
in  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  its  brilliancy  of  Autumn 
coloring.  It  is  not  indigeneous  there;  aud  we  judge  many 
people  do  not  know  it  is  poisonous,  as  occasionally  there 
is  a  note  in  the  English  gardening  papers  advising  care 
in  handling  it. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — It  was  announced  Decem¬ 
ber  15  that  the  Government  had  accepted 
$695,573.19  in  settlement  of  all  civil  claims 
against  the  sugar  refinery  of  Arbuekle 
Brothers,  based  on  shortage  in  payments 
on  sugar  importations.  This  action  was 
concurred  in  by  the  Attorney-General,  and 
payment  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  settlement,  the  special 
prosecutor  said,  would  not  halt  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  any  individual  for  fraud. 

The  trial  of  James  F.  Bendernagel,  Oliver 
Spitzer  and  the  four  checkers,  Coyle,  Boyle, 
Kehoe  and  Hennessey,  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  three  weeks  before  Judge  Mar¬ 
tin  and  a  iury  in  the  Criminal  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  ended 
December  7  when  the  jury  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  in  the  cases  of  all  the  de¬ 
fendants  except  Bendernagel,  as  to  whom 
they  could  not  agree. 

Six  trainloads  of  shelled  com  were  sent 
from  Omaha  December  18  on  express  time 
to  Wyoming  in  an  effort  to  save  the  lives 
of  immense  numbers  of  sheep  which  are 
starving  because  of  the  deep  snows,  which 
prevent  t  lie  animals  from  foraging.  The 
entire  sheep  range  country  of  Wyoming  is 
covered  by  Horn  one  to  three  feet  of  snow, 
which  came  so  much  earlier  than  usual 
this  year  that  the  sheepmen  "were  caught 
without  provisions.  Great  numbers  of  the 
sheep  have  already  perished  of  starvation. 

Thirteen  people  were  killed  and  35  in¬ 
jured  in  an  accident  on  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  near  Reidville,  N.  C..  December  15. 
Two  coaches  and  two  sleepers  attached 
to  train  No.  11.  southbound,  were  dashed 
down  a  fifty-foot  embankment  from  Reedy 
Fork  trestle,  12  miles  north  of  Greensboro. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
announced  December  16  that  an  indictment 
has  been  returned  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky 
against  the  Van  Leunen  Company,  an  Ohio 
corporation  engaged  in  the  hay  and  grain 
business  in  Cincinnati  and  Covington.  Ky. 
The  Van  Leutien  Company  is  charged  with 
making  false  reports  of  weight  on  ten 
different  shipments  of  hay  from  Covington 
to  various  points  in  the  South.  The  initial 
carrier  in  each  case  was  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  some  of  the  shipments 
going  as  far  as  Florida.  By  the  mis- 
billing  freight  rates  from  22  to  27  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  were  avoided  on  from 
2.000  to  10.000  pounds  in  each  of  the 
cars  named  in  the  indictment.  This  indict¬ 
ment  followed  an  investigation  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  prosecutions  of  the  commission  and 
is  a  step  in  the  campaigu  which  it  is 
making  against  misbilling.  In  the  view 
of  the  commission  reduced  rates  gained  by 
fraud  on  the  carriers  are  certainly  not  less 
criminal  than  reduced  rates  gained  by  re¬ 
bating. 

Four  foreigners  were  killed,  seventy  ol it¬ 
ers  made  homeless,  and  one  mortally  in¬ 
jured  December  17  in  a  fire  which  destroyed 
House  No.  6  at  the  Frostburg  mine  of  the 
Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Coal  and  Iron 


Company  near  Pnnxntawney,  Pa.  Shortly 
after  the  explosion  of  a  keg:  of  powder 
into  which  a  spark  had  accidently  been 
dropped,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  ex¬ 
plosive  blew*  up.  and  the  two-story  building 
was  destroyed. 

State  Senator  John  Raines  died  December 
16.  at  the  Canandaigua  Hospital.  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  While  always  a  man  of  strong  per¬ 
sonality,  and  for  two  decades  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders  of  his  party  in  the  State 
and  Legislature,  it  was  as  the  author  of 
the  law*  which  enables  the  saloons  of  New 
York  City  to  evade  the  intent  of  the  Sunday 
closing  law  that  the  name  of  John  Raines 
became  known  far  and  wide  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  the  same  year 
that  Grover  Cleveland  was  chosen  Mayor 
of  Buffalo:  and.  With  the  exception  of  two 
years  in  the  succeeding  twenty-eight,  has 
been  a  member  either  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  or  of  the  National  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Since  1894,  when  he  re-entered 
the  Senate — to  which  body  he  has  been 
successively  returned  by  his  constituents 
every  two  years — he  lias  been  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  up-State  legisla¬ 
tive  machine  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
for  seven  years  has  been  regularly  elected 
president  pro  tem.  and  party  organization 
leader.  For  the  last  decade,  at  least,  he 
has  had  probably  a  greater  influence  in 
shaping  legislation  in  New  York  than  any 
other  one  man.  The  Republican  leadership 
in  the  Senate  is  expected  to  fall  to  Senator 
Jotham  P.  Allds,  who  represents  the  Madi¬ 
son.  Otsego,  and  Chenango  district.  Mr. 
Alld’B  executive  record  dates  back  to  1896. 
when  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Assembly, 
and  he  served  for  four  years  as  Republican 
leader  of  that  body.  He  took  up  his  Sena¬ 
torial  duties  in  1903.  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Fire  originating  December  20  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Siegel  Company  cloak  store  at 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  resulted  in  a  $100,000 
loss,  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  district.  The  stock  of  the  Siegel 
Company,  which  is  owned  by  Sol  Iv.  Siegel 
and  others  of  Chicago,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $50,000. 
Neighboring  stores  sustained  lesser  losses. 
The  bitter  cold  and  deep  snow  handicapped 
the  efforts  of  the  firemen,  but  the  flames 
were  got  under  control. 

Three  men  lost  their  lives  December 
21  in  a  fire  which  gutted  a  part  of  the 
cabinetmaking  plant  of  Edward  I).  Jordan 
&  Co.,  at  42  Tiffany  place.  Brooklyn.  The 
flames,  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
started  from  a  match  flung  into  a  varnish 
pot.  swept  through  the  finishing  building 
of  the  Jordan  works  so  rapidly  that  al¬ 
though  the  sixty  workmen  employed  in  the 
place  wore  preparing  to  leave  at  the  time 
they  had  barely  time  to  ('scape.  Those 
whose  bodies  were  found  after  the  fire  was 
out  are  supposed  to  have  been  overcome 
by  smoke.  The  property  loss  was  $70,000. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Now  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Utica,  N.  Y..  January 
11.  1910,  at  3.30  P.  M.  This  will  he  an 
important  meeting,  as  at  it  will  occur  the 
annual  election  of  officers,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  matters  will  he  considered.  Good 
speakers  will  be  in  attendance,  and  it 
is  desired  that  every  breeder  or  prospective 
breeder  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  Empire 
State  will  attend.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association 
is  called  to  meet  at  the  same  place,  Janu¬ 
ary  11  to  13.  so  that  members  desiring  can 
also  attend  their  sessions.  Harry  S.  Gail, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation,  has  notified  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  that  it  has  withdrawn  from 
doing  business  in  this  State.  In  October, 
1906.  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  certi¬ 
ficate  permitting  the  exchange  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  here,  and  Joseph  Laemmle  of  6  Harri¬ 
son  street.  New  York,  was  named  _  as  the 
representative  of  the  exchange  in  this 
State  There  was  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Albany,  December  18,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  signed  by  John  McBride,  as  president 
of  the  exchange  formally  announcing  the 
withdrawal  and  revoking  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Laemmle  as  its  representative  here. 

An  industrial  fellowship  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathol¬ 
ogy.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of 
nursery  stock,  especially  fire  blight  or  pear 
blight.  This  fellowship  has  been  established 
by  the  C.  W.  Stuart  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  Y. 
This  fellowship  is  to  contiuuo  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  carries  with  it  an  annual 
salary  of  $500  and  $250  per  year  to  carry 
on  the  investigation.  This  is  the  second 
such  fellowship  established  this  year  in  the 
Department  df  Plant  Pathology.  fl'he 
first  is  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Co.  Fellowship 
established  for  the  investigation  of  the 
value  of  lime  sulphur  as  a  Summer  spray. 
It  is  expected  that  several  more  siich 
co-operative  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
the  investigation  of  plant  disease  problems 
of  pressing  importance  in  this  State. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Rft-aporatod  Fruit  Producers’ 
Association  will  he  held  January  12.  1910. 
in  Chamber  of  Commerce  Hall,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

A  meeting  of  the  wool-growers  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  held  at  I>exington,  December 
21  to  form  the  Kentucky  Wool-Growers’ 
Association  to  pool  the  1910  wool  growth. 
Tills  is  to  be  a  society  similar  to  the 
Burley  Tobacco  pool,  the  only  difference 
being  the  wool  will  not  he  held  for  higher 
prices,  but  will  be  sold  as  soon  as  it  can 
lie  graded.  The  sales  Will  be  made  direct 
to  the  manufacturers,  and  the  advantage  to 
the  growers  will  he  in  cutting  out  the 
profits  of  the  middleman.  The  growers 
estimate  that  the  selling  of  their  product 
direct  to  the  manufacturers  will  save  them 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  a  year. 

The  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the 


New  York  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  -Stock 
Association  opened  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  on  Tuesday  morning  December  28, 
continuing  to  the  night  of  Saturday.  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  The  New  York  Ornithological  So¬ 
ciety  as  usual  displayed  their  songbirds, 
which  are  a  pleasant  feature.  In  the  con¬ 
cert  hall  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  the  Atlantic^  Cat  Club  gave  its 
eighth  annual  championship  show. 

THE  MILK  INQUIRY. — Withdrawal  of 
the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange's  certificate 
to  do  business  in  this  State  had  no  effect 
on  the  inquiry  in  the  offices  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  decide  whether  the  milk  sellers 
were  in  a  combination.  Sessions  were  re¬ 
sumed  December  20.  The  special  deputy 
attorney-general.  John  B.  Coleman,  said 
that  the  investigation  into  the  methods 
of  fixing  the  prices  of  milk  would  he 
continued  as  projected.  “One  of  the  things 
that  we  would  have  sought  if  it  appeared 
that  the  law  had  been  violated  would  be 
the  revocation  of  the  Milk  Exchange  license 
to  do  business  in  this  State,’’  said  Mr. 
Coleman.  “That  they  have  thought  tit  to 
have  it  withdrawn  at  this  time  voluntarily, 
while  it  is  under  investigation,  will  not 
interfere  with  our  quest.  We  shall  insti¬ 
tute  a  criminal  prosecution  if  the  law  has 
been  violated.” 

The  first  witness  December  20.  Robert 
B.  Baker,  testified  that  he  had  not  raised 
the  price  of  bottled  milk  above  eight  cents, 
and  was  still  managing  to  make  a  profit, 
with  no  intention  of  putting  the  price  up 
to  nine  cents.  He  said  he  had  been  in  the 
milk  business  forty  years,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  exchange.  Mr.  Baker  said  that 
he  bought  his  bottled  milk,  as  he  was  not  a 
creamery  man  himself,  from  Joseph  Laem¬ 
mle,  the  official  representative  of  the  Milk 
Exchange  in  this  State.  Laemmle  was  a 
witness  at  the  hearing  of  the  other  day. 
He  testified  that  t lie  increased  price  charged 
was  necessary  to  insure  a  profit.  Nor  had 
Baker  raised  the  price  either  for  dip  milk, 
which  he  was  selling  for  six  cents  a 
quart,  or  seven  cents,  delivered.  He  added 
that  he  paid  the  freight  on  consignments 
at  the  railroad  stations  in  Jersey  City. 
He  had  refrained  from  raising  the  price  in 
1907,  too,  when  nearly  all  other  dealers  did 
so.  Alexander  Wright,  for  many  years 
in  the  milk  business  before  entering  the 
Finance  Department,  said  lie  was  a  member 
and  incorporator  of  the  Consolidated  Milk 
Exchange.  Like  many  other  witnesses,  he 
insisted  that  the  action  of  the  Exchange  In 
placing  a  value  on  milk  from  month  to 
month  was  not  effective  In  fixing  the  prices 
in  the  country,  where  various  conditions 
influenced  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
old  Milk  Exchange.  Limited,  of  which  lie 
was  also  a  member,  did  fix  prices,  he  said, 
and  they  wore  generally  adopted  by  the 
members.  All  the  minute  books  of  the 
hoard  of  directors  from  1895  to  1906  were 
still  missing.  The  witness  said  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  minute  hooks  were  kept  previous 
to  1900,  but  lie  had  no  idea  where  the 
books  were  at  present. 


The  above  illustrations  are  taken  from  our  Cement 

Book  ** Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home 
and  on  the  Farm,”  We  mail  it  Free* 


ANY  FARMER  CAN  BUILD 
WITH  CONCRETE 

Concrete  construction  is  simple  and  easy 
to  do  successfully.  Any  farmer — with  his 
hired  man — Can  build  a  poultry-house,  or  a 
flight  of  cellar-stairs,  or  a  house  foundation, 
or  any  other  farm  structure.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  you  can  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  your  farm  property  by  putting  in  concrete 
improvements. 

.feSfcoNCRETE 

When  buying  cement  don’t  fail  to  specify  ATLAS. 
You  expect  your  concrete  structure  to  last;  but  you 
must  remember  that  the  strength  of  your  building 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  cement  you  use.  A 
concrete  structure  built  with  ATLAS  will  stay  as 
long  as  the  land  stays. 

There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  cement  manu¬ 
factured,  the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same 
for  everybody.  ATLAS  Cement  is  made  of  genuine 
Portland  Cement  Rock  and  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

The  U.  S.  Government  bought  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  may  buy 
only  one  bag,  but  you  get  the  same  quality  of 
cement  the  Government  gets. 

Send  for  our  Free  Cement  Book 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm." 

It  is  full  of  directions,  illustrations  and  specifications  that  will 
aid  you  In  building  large  or  small  concrete  structures.  Write 
for  it  today.  It  contains  168  pages  and  over  150  illustrations. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS,  the  Standard  Am¬ 
erican  Brand.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  22,  30  Broad  St.  New  York 

Daily  output  over  50,000  Barrels— the  largest  in  the  world 


The  12  gauge  77Iar//n 
repeater  is  a  gun  of  perfect 
proportions,  and  has  one-third  less 
parts  than  any  other  repeater.  It 
handles  quickly,  works  smoothly  and 
shoots  close  and  hard. 

The  27laz^ist  solid  top  prevents 
powder  and  gases  blowing  back ;  the 
side  ejection  of  shells  allows  instant 
repeat  shots  ;  the  closed-in  breechbolt 
keeps  out  all  rain,  snow  and  sleet,  and 
the  dirt,  leaves,  twigs  and  sand  that 
clog  up  other  repeaters. 

All  12-gauge  7?7ar//n  repeaters  have 
double  extractors  that  pull  any  shell,  and 
the  automatic  recoil  hangfire  safety  lock 
makes  them  the  safest  breech-loading  guns 
built. 

ffiarfin  It  gauge  re¬ 
peaters  in  three  dis¬ 
tinct  models,  many 
grades  and  styles.fully 
described  in  our  136- 
page  catalog.  Free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 

2/lar/ln  firearms 

157  willow  Street,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


«  \WHEELS,  FREIGHT i PAID.  $8'.7J? 

?or  4  Buggy  Wbe«l*,  Steel  Tire*.  With  Robber  Tlref,  SI5.».\1 
tnfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  in.  tread.  Baggy  Tops  $5.60,  Shafts  f?  00.  Tip 
Bafjwts  Ui;  Marses.  15.  Learn  hew  to  bay  Aired.  C*ta!ofuc  Pree.  Repair 
vWbecU,  |5.60. .Wagon  Umbrella  free.  W  Ft  8000,  Cl*doBiiI,J>J 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FARMER’S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  your 
farm  in  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer’s  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  twelve  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x26 
inches,  1184  inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  have  all  the  first 
class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  CTS 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  aud  as  represented 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER  we^offer  1  Farmer’s 

Forge  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again.  I3^“Write  to-day.  Send 
stump  for  catalogue  Ko.  11  ana  testimonials. 

G.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


BIG  CUT 


on  Quaker  City  Feed 

Grinding  Mills 


Send  your  name  for  our  Big  Book  and  then  own  the  World’s  Standard 
Grinder  of  40  years’  success,  on  our  big  cut  price  to  you,  this  season,  direct 
from  the  factory.  No  extra  charge  for  1910  improvements— Grinds  fastest— 

Takes  least  power— Can  be  easily  run  by  hand— Always  ready— Saves  price 
in  short  time— Grinds  soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  corn — shelled  corn— all  grains, 
separate  or  mixed— grinds  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal. 

CnnA  Vmi  fan  14  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand- 
oenx  TO  I  OU  TOP  power  to  20-H.P.-to  Choose  From 

Free  Trial  ^ie<ight  Send  No  Money 

You  be  the  judge  and  jury,  on  your  work,  using  the  Quaker  City  on  our  FREE 
Trial.  That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit,  either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  Write  Today  for  Book,  prices  and  guaranty.  One.  of  our  mills 
will  just  meet  yout  needs  and  fit  your  pocketbook.  Specify  Feed-Mill  Catalogue. 

A. G.  STRAUB  C.  CO. 
3737  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia, 


Free  Feed-Mill  Book 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

NEW  YEAR’S  MORNING. 

Only  a  night  from  old  to  new  ! 

Only  a  night,  and  so  much  wrought ! 

The  Old  Year’s  heart  all  weary  grew. 

But  said :  “The  New  Year  rest  has  brought.” 
The  Old  Year’s  heart  its  hopes  laid  down, 
As  in  a  grave ;  but,  trusting,  said  : 

“The  blossoms  of  the  New  Year’s  crown 
Bloom  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead.” 

The  Old  Year's  heart  was  full  of  greed ; 
With  selfishness  it  longed  and  ached. 

And  cried  :  “I  have  not  half  a  need. 

My  thirst  is  bitter  and  unslaked. 

But  to  the  New  Y'ear’s  generous  hand 
All  gifts  in  plenty  shall  return  ; 

True  loving  it  shall  understand ; 

But  all  my  failures  it  shall  learn, 

I  have  been  reckless ;  it  shall  be 
Quiet  and  calm  and  pure  of  life. 

I  was  a  slave ;  it  shall  go  free, 

And  find  sweet  peace  where  I  leave  strife.” 
Only  a  night  from  old  to  new  ! 

Never  a  night  such  changes  brought. 

The  Old  Year  had  its  work  to  do ; 

No  New  Year  miracles  are  wrought. 

Always  a  night  from  old  to  new  ! 

Night  and  the  healing  balm  of  sleep! 

Each  morn  is  New  Year's  morn  come  true, 
Morn  of  a  festival  to  keep. 

All  nights  are  sacred  nights  to  make 
Confession  and  resolve  and  prayer ; 

All  days  are  sacred  days  to  wake 
New  gladness  in  the  sunny  air. 

Only  a  night  from  old  to  new ; 

Only  a  sleep  from  night  till  morn. 

The  new  is  but  the  old  come  true ; 

Each  sunrise  sees  a  new  year  born, 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

* 

Savory  eggs  prepared  as  follows  will 
be  welcomed  on  a  cold  day :  Cut  six 
sausages  into  half-inch  pieces,  and  fry 
for  about  six  minutes;  then  stir  in  a 
cupful  of  tomato  sauce  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  parsley.  Put  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  six  little  individual  baking 
dishes,  slip  an  egg  on  to  the  top  of 
each,  taking  care  to  avoid  breaking  the 
yolk;  then  put  into  the  oven  until  the 
eggs  are  set,  and  serve  at  once. 

* 

With  January  we  always  begin  to 
count  the  days  to  Spring,  for,  though 
in  New  York  this  month  is  usually  but 
the  beginning  of  real  Winter,  it  is  much 
pleasanter  to  look  forward  to  the  first 
Crocuses  poking  their  head  above  the 
grass  than  to  think  of  blizzards,  gales 
and  frost.  For  three  months  at  least 
there  will  be  much  to  battle  against  out 
of  doors,  but  every  day  brings  us  nearer 
to  blossom  time,  and  there  is  always 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  real  secret  of  a  happy  life — 
the  feeling  that  “there’s  a  good  time 
coming.” 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  how  to 
make  a  hot  potato  salad.  The  following 
recipe,  sometimes  called  German  sour 
potatoes,  is  a  good  one  for  this  hot 
salad:  Fry  to  a  light  brown  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  minced  breakfast  bacon. 
Strain  out  the  bacon  and  fry  in  the  fat 
a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion.  Take 
the  pan  from  the  fire  and  stir  into  the 
fat  an  equal  amount  of  vinegar  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  sugar  and  a  touch  of 
cayenne.  Beat  to  an  emulsion,  return 
to  the  fire,  adding  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  boiling  water.  The  potatoes  should 
be  ready  boiled,  cut  into  dice  and  kept 
hot  over  boiling  water.  Turn  them  into 
the  pan  with  the  dressing  and  bacon 
dice,  toss  and  stir  lightly  to  coat  them 
with  the  vinegar,  etc.,  and  serve. 

* 

In  addition  to  the  white  sewing,  this 
is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  make  wash 
dresses.  There  is  no  excuse  for  ugly, 
“slimpsy”  calico  wrappers  when  the  one- 
piece  house  dress  is  just  as  easy  to 
put  on,  and  much  nicer  in  appearance. 
Gingham,  chambray,  madras,  cambric 
and  percale  are  all  good  for  such  dresses, 
and  there  are  some  good  calicoes,  though 
we  do  not  think  the  slight  difference  in 
price  makes  them  worth  while,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  cambric  or  percale  of  firmer 
texture.  Any  of  these  simple  materials 
are  wonderfully  improved  by  trimming 
with  bands  of  another  material.  Solid 
colored  chambray  or  gingham,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  a  check  of  the  same  color 


with  white,  is  very  pretty ;  so  is  striped 
cambric  trimmed  with  a  solid  color. 
One  usually  takes  pleasure  in  a  simple 
wash  dress  that  is  just  a  little  bit  dif¬ 
ferent  from  others.  We  have  been  in 
some  places  where  all  the  women  dressed 
alike  when  at  home;  if  blue  or  brown 
calico  wrappers  were  the  popular  house 
dress,  every  woman  we  saw  at  her  house¬ 
work  wore  a  blue  or  brown  wrapper, 
only  varied  by  the  width  of  the  stripe 
or  the  size  of  the  dot,  according  to  the 
wearer’s  ideas.  We  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  that  this  monotony  of  dress  must 
increase  the  monotony  of  the  daily  work, 
and  restrict  the  imagination  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  Calico  has  quite  as  much  right  to 
be  pretty  as  silk,  and  surely  no  one 
deserves  attractive  things  to  look  at 
more  than  the  farm  housekeeper.  There 
is  a  moral  and  mental  effect  in  pretti¬ 
ness,  whether  of  dress  or  surroundings, 
that  serious-minded  women  sometimes 
overlook. 

* 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year 
are  chosen  by  many  systematic  house¬ 
keepers  for  replacing  muslin  underwear, 
and  similar  sewing.  “White  sales”  be¬ 
gin  in  the  city  stores  for  those  who 
buy  such  garments  readymade,  which 
very  busy  people  must  do,  but  we  see 
real  economy  in  making  such  under¬ 
wear  where  there  is  time  to  do  so.  For 
the  same  first  cost  we  make  a  much 
better  garment,  but  if  the  making  is 
a  tax  upon  feeble  strength,  or  upon 
scant  leisure  that  should  be  used  in 
other  ways,  we  must  do  without  this 
particular  economy.  We  think  it  is 
wise,  however,  for  any  isolated  woman 
to  buy  an  occasional  ready-made  gar¬ 
ment,  because  as  a  rule  she  can  get 
some  idea  from  it  in  neatness  of  finish 
or  economy  of  labor.  We  also  believe 
in  buying  new  patterns  from  time  to 
time ;  they  cost  but  little,  and  make  the 
work  more  interesting.  We  use  long- 
cloth  for  all  our  muslin  underwear; 
its  soft  finish  makes  it  pleasant  to  work 
in,  and  it  can  be  purchased  in  a  great 
variety  of  weights,  heavy  or  fine.  We 
can  remember  women  who  used  the 
heavy  muslins  for  their  underwear,  hard 
to  sew  in,  and  so  heavy  to  wash  that 
the  garments  soon  become  yellow,  but 
this  custom  has  now  died  out,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes.  We  buy  our 
longcloth  by  the  12-yard  piece,  usually 
when  there  is  a  sale,  so  that  we  take 
advantage  of  a  reduction.  For  tjie 
tucked  flounces  of  skirts  cambric  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  we  prefer  the  soft-finished 
sorts.  We  recently  met  with  a  firm,  rath¬ 
er  heavy  material  called  mercerized  cam¬ 
bric,  .  which  was  being  used  for  hos¬ 
pital  bedgowns  ;  it  cost  12  cents  a  yard, 
and  might  be  found  desirable  for  night¬ 
shirts,  or  wherever  a  heavy  muslin  was 
desired.  A  great  deal  of  German  Val¬ 
enciennes  .  lace  is  used  in  trimming 
ready-made  underwear,  but  it  is  soon 
torn  in  washing,  and  we  only  use  Val¬ 
enciennes  on\  fine  garments  for  special 
wear,  for  torn  lace  makes  a  sound 
garment  look  ragged.  Torchon,  which 
in  its  machine-made  forms  is  very  in¬ 
expensive,  wears  much  better,  and  there 
are  often  opportunities  to  buy  simple 
embroidered  edgings  quite  cheaply.  Bet¬ 
ter  a  plain  band  edged  with  finishing 
braid  than  torn  lace  or  coarse  em¬ 
broidery. 


Easy  Brown  Bread. — For  two  loaves 
of  bread  use  one  quart  of  tepid  water 
in  which  dissolve  one  compressed  yeast 
cake.  Add  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one  cupful  of  either  molasses  or 
sugar.  Both  graham  and  white  flour 
should  be  used  in  the  proportions  of 
three-fourths  graham  and  one-fourth 
white  flour  and  only  so  much  should  be 
added  as  will  make  a  stiffish  mixture 
that,  may,  however,  be  dropped  from  a 
spoon.  Stir  the  flour  well  in"  and  let 
the  bread  rise  until  it  has  doubled  its 
bulk.  Then  stir  it  down  once  more  and 
pour  into  well  greased  bread  pans.  Let 
it  rise  until  again  it  has  doubled  its 
bulk,  then  bake  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 


WM 
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FOUNDED  1842 

Inexpensive  Dresses 

Supreme  satisfaction 
with  cotton  dress- 
goods  is  worth  all  it 
costs  ;  and  it  costs  but 
little  in 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

The  standard  calicoes 
for  over65  years.  Stan¬ 
dard  to-day.  Beauti¬ 
ful,  fadeless,  and  en¬ 
during. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

What  Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  Says  About  It: 

Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  owns  a  section 
land  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  He 
has  said  in  an  interview: 

“As  an  American  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  remarkable  progress  of 
Western  Canada.  Our  people  are 
flocking  across  the  boundary  in 
thousands,  and  I  have  not  yet  met 
one  who  admitted  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  They  are  all  doing  well. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  in 
the  Middle  or  Western  States  that 
has  not  a  representative  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.** 

125  MillionBushelsof  Wheat  in1909 

Western  Canada  field  crops  for  1909  will 
easily  brine  $170,000,000.00  in  cash. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres, 
and  pre-emption  of  160  acres  at 
$3.00  an  acre.  Railway  and  Land  Com¬ 
panies  have  land  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
landoti  t  of  the  proceeds  of  one  crop. 
Splendid  climate,  good  schools, 
excellent  railway  accommodation, 
low  freight  rates,  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtainable. 

For  pamphlet  "Last  Best  West,”  particulars 
as  to  suitable  location  and  low  settlers’  rate, 
apply  to  Sup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  the  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (5) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bonis  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  SELL  FARMS  IN  OCEANA,  tbe  best  Co.  in  U.  S.  Fruit,  grain 
aud  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mlcb. 


Sent  Free. 


Unitarian  Sermons.  Apply  to 
2  Court  Street,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe, coat,  cap  or 
anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coat.. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  Write  for  full  particulars— it  mean, 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  FIGVED  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
2945  Forest  Home  Are.  Milwaukee,  Wi». 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  tbe  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint, 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  yon.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writ*  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  monsy. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  ILV. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh, 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  COw  609  Cortiandt  Bldg..  New  York 

TArrT|nr-DRiLLuiG_ 

If  Ed  Lf  id  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  1\  ith  enginesorhoree  powers.  Strong; 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


W  n  /VT 

JJ  I  INVENT 


ONE  CLIENT  MADE  $85,000  LAST  YEAR. 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for 
them.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  We  advertise  yonr  patent  for  sale  free. 
WOODWARD  &  CHANDIKE,  Reg.  Att’ys. 
1252  “E”  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  peracr 


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature,  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  S5  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quicklyl 
H.F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.  A  St  L.  By.,  Dept-C,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WESHIP°nAPPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  oar 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ftsaft 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  "wonderful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SnSTS; 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
W*  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear wheele, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  hat/  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer.  ' 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  c  80  CHICAGO 


Throw  it  Awa^ 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leah  ? 

ENDETS 


^erete^rc// 

They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  iteware,  hot  water  bagB 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one 
can  use  them;  lit  any  surface;  two  million 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  size*,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  110,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


WE  TAN 


Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
^ur  'v>a*,8»  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  Eaet  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Over  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing  has  given  our  products  that  prom* 
lnence  which  merit  deserves.  Everything  of  the  best  for 

Orchard, Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 


Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 

by  mail,  postpaid — safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of 
carloads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  If  in  want  of  Fruit  or 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  1,  112  pages.  If 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Boses.  Palms,  Ferns,  Geraniums  ana  Greenhouse  Plants  in 
general.  Catalogue  No.  2,  168  pages;  both  FREE.  Immense  stock  of  superb 
and  choice  CANNA8 — the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  PEONIES  and  other 
perennial  hardy  plants  in  large  supply.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  56  years.  1200  acres,  44  greenhouses.  (6) 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box 218*  Painesville,  Ohio. 


0/1  tfiG  hSeceboczr>c/ 


Frequently  net  from  $500.00  to  $1,500.00  PER  ACRE,  two  to  three  crops  per  year. 
Undeveloped  lands  can  be  bought  very  cheap  and  will  net  bigger  profits  each  year. 
The  climate  is  truly  delightful — mild  winter*  aid  cool  summer  breezes — unsurpassed 
Shipping  facilities — abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of  satisfactory  labor. 

Write  for  beautiful  new  booklet,  printed  in  two  colors— written  by  a  western  man, 
describing  in  detail  this  wonderful  country.  Address  : 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen!  Ind.  Agt.,  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


1010. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  sailor  collar  is  always  becoming 
to  girlish  figures  and  this  blouse  shows 
one  used  in  a  novel  way.  In  the  il¬ 
lustration  the  material  is  shepherd’s 
check  with  trimming  of  black  soutache 
and  black  and  white  piping,  but  all  the 
materials  that  are  suitable  for  girls’ 
blouses  or  girls’  dresses  can  be  used.  The 
waist  is  made  with  fronts  and  back. 
The  box  plaits  are  stitched  and  laid  flat 
and  the  closing  is  made  invisibly  be¬ 
neath  the  one  at  the  left  of  the  front. 


6523  M  isses’  Box  Plaited  Waist, 
14  and  16  years. 


The  sailor  collar  is  quite  separate,  but 
tacked  to  position  at  the  back  and  is 
laced  into  place  at  the  front  edges.  The 
sleeves  are  laid  in  one  box  plait  each  to 
the  depth  of  a  generous  cuff  and  are 
finished  with  pretty  pointed  rolled-over 
cuffs  at  their  lower  edges.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  16- 
year  size  is  4J4  yards  21,  3 yards  32, 
or  2l/l  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  9*4 
yards  of  piping,  19  yards  of  banding, 
}/2  yard  21  for  piping  to  trim  as  illus¬ 
trated.  The  pattern  6523  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  14  and  16  years  of  age; 
price,  10  cents. 

The  blouse  with  a  frill  at  the  left  of 
the  opening  is  one  of  the  new  models. 
The  waist  consists  of  the  fitted  lining 


6521  Fancy  Blqusc,  32  to  40  bust, 
which  can  be  used  or  omitted  as  liked, 
fronts  and  backs.  The  fronts  are  tucked 
to  yoke  depth,  the  back  for  its  entire 
length.  The  front  edge  is  finished'  after 
a  novel  manner,  too,  with  a  hem  and 
tuck  in  place  of  the  usual  box  plait  and 
beneath  this  hem  the  frill  is  attached. 
The  sleeves  are  made  in  -sections  and- 


the  full  portions  are  tucked  at  their  up¬ 
per  edges,  gathered  at  the  lower.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  4)4  yards  21  or  24,  3-54 
yards  32,  or  2%.  yards  44  inches,  with 
1  y2  yards  of  ribbon  3J4  inches  wide  for 
frills.  The  pattern  6521  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure;  price,  10  cents. 

WINDOWS  OF  PROMISE. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
when  snow  covers  the  ground  and  re¬ 
mains  for  a  long  time  in  evidence,  we 
are  glad  when  the  “turn  o’  the  year” 
gives  the  house-plants  a  cheerful  influ¬ 
ence  as  they  stretch  out  towards  the 
light.  If  geraniums  have  been  potted  in 
September  there  will  perhaps  be  some 
buds  of  promise  showing  a  faint  line  of 
color,  and  if  any  of  us  are  sc  fortunate 
as  to  have  an  Azalea  it  must  be  kept 
from  dry  heat,  and  well  sprayed,  else 
the  leaves  will  drop  off  in  provoking 
showers.  The  Chinese  primroses  in  the 
north  window  were  put  there  for  cool¬ 
ness,  but  some  one  who  didn’t  know  any 
better  watered  them  over  the  leaves,  and 
quite  a  number,  have  resented  it  by  grow¬ 
ing  soft,  if  not  actually  wilting.  Prim¬ 
roses  must  be  watered  straight  on  the 
soil,  and  should  be  in  good  bloom  by 
this  time  if  raised  early  from  seed. 

There  is  a  pleasant  satisfaction  in  grow¬ 
ing  the  dowering  Begonias,  for  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  disease,  or  to  be  infested 
with  insects,  remaining  in  bloom  months 
at  a  time  with  ordinary  care.  Rubra  is 
the  only  one  requiring  sunshine,  for  oth¬ 
ers  do  well  in  the  shade,  and  Metallica 
is  a  fine  variety  even  without  its  downy 
flowers  of  delicate  pink.  Ferns  and  Rex 
Begonias  group  well  together  in  one 
window,  and  are  always  attractive,  while 
in  this  month  a  pot  or  two  of  Paper 
White  Narcissus  gives  tone  to  the  floral 
picture.  Mealy  bugs  and  green  aphides 
are  the  only  insects  that  are  very  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  they  are  kept  at  bay  by  the 
use  of  tobacco  dust  on  the  pots  and  a 
little  sal  soda  and  snuff  in  the  water  that 
drenches  the  foliage  with  a  fine  spray. 

When  potting  the  Browallias  in  Sep¬ 
tember  a  few  seeds  of  mignonette  were 
scattered  over  the  pots  and  covered  with 
a  little  sandy  soil,  where  they  took  root 
and  have  had  to  be  thinned  out,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  hope  of  flowers, 
and  their  delicious  fragrance  early  in 


the  year.  We  all  love  roses,  but  it  is 
quite  an  achievement  to  bring  them 
into  bloom  by  Christmas,  and  as  Clo- 
thilde  Soupert  in  one  of  the  south  win¬ 
dows  is  showing  a  mass  of  buds,  it 
seems  only  natural  to  think  that  they 
have  been  properly  coaxed.  Plenty  of 
good  soil  and  fresh  air,  with  enough 
moisture  to  keep  the  air  in  proper  con¬ 
dition,  and  an  occasional  spray  with 
warm  water,  will  give  us  these  favorites 
without  fail,  but  the  plants  must  be 
started  and  growing  early  enough  in  the 
season  to  be  ready  to  form  buds  now. 

Cyclamens  bloom  well  in  a  north  win¬ 
dow,  and  are  able  to  endure  some  neg¬ 
lect.  The  flowers  remind  one  of  little 
rabbits  with  their  ears  buttoned  back, 
but  one  has  to  look  out  for  snails,  as 
they  like  to  feed  on  the  top  of  Cyclamen 
roots,  where  the  young  leaf  and  bud 
stems  spring  up.  If  they  are  not  watched 
and  removed  the  plants  will  soon  become 
disfigured.  We  must  go  over  our  treas¬ 
ures  regularly,  and  take  off  all  yellow 
leaves,  for  they  are  a  sign  that  the  plant 
is  suffering,  unless  naturally  ripened, 
and  have  been  called  plant  “moans.” 
They  are  caused  by  bad  drainage,  or  the 
air  is  too  dry  and  hot,  or  else  we  have 
failed  to  sprinkle  the  leaves,  or  wash 
dust  from  them.  If  free  from  insects 
it  may  be  that  the  soil  is  baked  and  hard 
about  the  roots,  and  the  plant  is  starved. 
As  they  are  indication  of  a  diseased 
condition  such  yellow  leaves  must  be 
picked  off,  and  burned.  Cleanliness  and 
good  drainage  are  the  secrets  of  success 
with  palms,  and  when  washing  the  leaves 
of  plants  it  is  very  necessary  that  they 
are  wiped  dry  for  otherwise  there  may 
he  a  spot  of  water  left  in  one  place  that 
will  form  blisters  if  there  comes  a  strong 
sunshine. 

The  Roman  hyacinths  and  Paper 
White  Narcissus  are  now  in  bloom; 
they  grow  quickly  after  becoming  well 
rooted,  and  if  kept  in  a  cool  north  win¬ 
dow  will  continue  in  flower  for  a  long 
while.  They  must  have  plenty  of  water, 
else  the  flowers  will  not  develop  well. 
When  a  plant  in  full  vigor  perfects  its 
flowers  they  must  be  cut  off  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  fade,  for  it  takes  more 
strength  to  form  seed  than  to  grow  a 
dozen  buds.  And  the  road  to  success 
with  flowers  is  by  giving  them  the 
three  essentials,  light  and  water  and  air. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Bronchitis 


exhausts  the  vitality  more 
quickly  than  any  ordinary 
food  or  medicine  can  re¬ 
store  it. 

For  over  thirty-five  years 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

has  relieved  bronchitis  in  all 
stages;  it  is  the  tonic  lung- 
remedy  used  the  world  over  in 
this  disease;  nothing  equals 
it  in  keeping  up  and  restoring 
flesh  and  strength. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St,  N.  Y. 


try 

season. 

If  yon  need  a  new  in¬ 
cubator  or  brooder 
please  write  ns.  We 
will  save  you  money. 
The  materials  in  cur 
machines  this  season 
wo  bought  before  the 
present  high  prices. 
We  do  by  machinery 
what  others  do  by 
hand.  Result— Lower 
price  toyou.  Dro>  us 
a  postal  for  our  catalog. 

.-I'l 


ON  TRIAL  16  YEARS 


Never  found  wanting.  Don’t  ex¬ 
periment.  Countless  thousands 
of  other  poultry -raisers  have 
made  a  success  with 

THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Let  us  prove  It  to  you.  Booklet, 

‘ '  Proper  Care  and  Feeding  ol  Chicks, 

Ducks,  Turkeys, v  10c.  Poultry  prmer,  1  year,  25c.  Free 
Catalog.  DesHolncs  Incubator  Co.,  IM»  2nd  St.,I>e*Molnpt,lm. 


125  Egg  Incubator  &|fl 
and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  for  #10 
j  Freight  paid  oast  of  Rock¬ 
ies.  "Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describee  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  103,  Racine,  Wls. 


Grelder’8  Fine  Catalogue 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, 
handsomely  Illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos,  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
05  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water¬ 
fowls,  gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs.  In¬ 
cubators,  poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheerns,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BOX  1075.  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


AND  UPWARD 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed, 
for  $15.95.  It  is  different  from 
anything  that  has  ever  before 
been  offered.  Skims  4  quart  of 
milk  a  minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher  priced 
machine.  Any  boy  orgirl  can  run 
it  sitting  down.  The 
crank  is  only  5  inches 
long.  Just  think  of  that! 

The  bowl  is  a  ,  sanitary 
marvel ;  easily  cleaned, 
and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Gears  run 
in  anti-friction  bearings 
and  thoroughly  protected. 

Before  you  decide  on  a 
cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 


OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices 
for  all  capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  high.  Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well 
built  and  handsomely  finished.  Run  easier, 
skim  closer,  have  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer 
parts  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  machines  in  use  giving  splendid  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog.  We 
will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated,  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator. 
Our  surprisingly  liberal  long  time 
trial  proposition,  generous  terms  of 
purchase  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America  and  the 
first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You 
save  agent’s,  dealer’s  and  even  cata¬ 
log  house’s  profits  by  dealing  with 
us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market.  Our  own  (manu¬ 
facturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  American  Separator.  We 
ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write 
us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


K!  AMERICAN 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

DEVELOPING  DRAFT  HORSES. 

A  well-known  writer  and  authority 
upon  horse  matters,  in  a  recent  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette  article,  deplores  the  fact 
that,  though  we  own  more  draft  horses 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are 
not  breeders  of  horses  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  type,  such  as  are  produced  with 
such  regularity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Some  of  the  reasons  given 
in  the  article  referred  to  are  that  many 
of  those' who  were  starting  in  as  breed¬ 
ers  of  purebred  horses  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  draft  conformation,  and 
were  easily  misled  by  horse  importers; 
then  after  getting  a  start  as  breeders  of 
good  horses,  perhaps  the  farmer  and  his 
family  moved  to  town,  or  his  children 
did  not  take  up  the  horse  business,  thus 
giving  a  serious  setback  to  the  business 
of  horse  breeding  in  their  particular  lo¬ 
cality.  Furthermore,  it  takes  much 
financial  means  to  own  a  horse  farm 
and  to  stock  it  with  a  proper  comple¬ 
ment  of  purebred  draft  horses,  and 
when  the  American  farmer  gets  that 
prosperous  he  goes  to  town  and  takes 
an  interest  in  stock  whose  pedigrees  are 
recorded  on  the  ticker  tapes,  or  what 
is  perhaps  worse,  gets  the  fast-horse 
craze,  and  an  incompetent  tenant  runs 
the  old  farm  down  while  the  tine  draft 


few  exceptions  to  the  latter  statement 
which  give  us  hope  that,  given  more 
time,  America  may  yet  assume  a  high 
place  in  the  list  of  nations  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  purebred  livestock.  American 
money  buys  the  best  stock  to  be  had  in 
Europe,  and  American  feed  is  as  good 
as  is  grown  anywhere,  and  having  the 
foundation  stock  and  the  feed  all  we 
need  is  generations  of  breeders  who  love 
their  stock  as  much  as  or  more  than 
they  love  the  dollars;  then  shall  we 
become  more  than  merely  a  nation  of 
stock  speculators.  The  Percheron  stal¬ 
lion  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  7,  is 
typical  of  the  breed,  and  an  excellent 
individual.  This  horse  is  doing  good 
in  upbuilding  a  race  of  grade  drafters 
in  this  locality,  but  as  to  adding  any¬ 
thing  to  the  purebred  blood  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  his  value  is  nil,  for  to  be  of  such 
value  registered  mares  must  be  owned 
in  a  locality  and  bred  to  these  excellent 
stallions,  and  as  such  is  not  generally 
the  case  here,  we  do  not  get  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  them.  When  the 
production  of  purebred  stock  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  speculative  propo¬ 
sition.  but  as  a  learned  profession,  where¬ 
in  integrity  and  honor  shall  be  domi¬ 
nant  motives  second  only  to  a  love 
for  and  the  desire  to  produce  fine  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  particular  breed  being 
handled,  and  when  there  shall  be  some 
one  competent  to  keep  up  the  good  work 


AN  OHIO  PERCHERON  STALLION.  Fig.  7. 


horses  become  but  a  memory.  In  Eu¬ 
rope  they  do  it  differently.  In  England 
purebred  stock  is  largely  produced  by 
a  fine  type  of  tenants  who  have  a  life¬ 
time  tenure,  and  whose  place  is  taken 
by  a  son,  who  goes  ahead  with  his 
father’s  stock  and  his  father's  ideals,  and 
improves  upon  and  carries  out  the 
father’s  policies.  The  other  sons  may 
perhaps  come  to  America  as  herdsmen, 
but  by  the  time  they  get  enough  of  a 
start  to  become  factors  in  producing 
purebred  stock  they  have  acquired  so 
much  of  the  American  unrest  that  they 
either  become  millionaires  or  paupers, 
and  our  livestock  industry  is  not  greatly 
benefited.. 

In  France,  the  home  of  the  Percheron, 
the  men  who  produce  the  horses  we 
import  are  mostly  farmers  who  own  the 
small  farms  they  cultivate,  who  own 
one  or  two  extra  fine  mares  each,  which 
they  breed  to  a  government-owned  stal¬ 
lion  of  great  merit,  and  who  take  an 
absorbing  interest  in  their  stock  and  in 
their  horses  in  particular.  It  is  but 
little  wonder  that  a  son  is  inspired  with 
a  love  for  the  draft  horse,  and  takes  up 
the  father’s  work  when  the  latter  goes 
to  his  reward.  This  is  not  staying  in 
the  old  rut,  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  the 
son,  if  he  has  ability,  can  further  im¬ 
prove  the  stock  left  by  his  father;  may 
and  does  acquire  new  ideals  and  ideas. 
That  such  systems  are  better  than  our 
way  of  handling  purebred  stock  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  imported  show 
animals  easily  defeat  home-bred  ones 
in  American  showings.  There  are  a 


begun  by  another  then  will  Americans 
deserve  and  get  an  enviable  reputation 
as  producers  of  purebred  livestock. 
Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  e.  duckwall. 


WORMS. 

I  have  a  colt  that  is  troubled  with  worms. 
Could  you  give  me  remedy  to  get  rid  ot 
them?  c.  w.  J. 

New  York. 

Treatment  differs  somewhat  according  to 
the  kind  of  worm  to  be  destroyed,  but  for 
the  usual  worms  of  horses,  the  large,  long, 
white  ones  known  as  Asearis  megalocephala, 
dried  sulphate  of  iron  is  quite  effective. 
For  an  adult  horse  either  mix  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning  for  a  week  a  table- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
dried  sulphate  of  iron,  salt,  ground  gentian 
root  and  flowers  of  sulphur  and  then  skip 
a  week  or  ten  days  and  repeat ;  or  every 
night  for  a  week  mix  in  the  feed  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
salt  and  one  dram  of  the  iron.  For  mares 
in  foal  omit  (lie  iron.  For  colts,  lessen  the 
dose  according  to  age  and  size.  a.  s.  a. 

HOG  CHOLERA. 

My  herd  of  about  four  hundred  hogs 
have  nearly  all  died  recently  of  cholera. 
A  large  part  of  them  were  inoculated  with 
serum  ;  many  of  them,  however,  had  tem¬ 
peratures  above  normal,  which  doubtless 
made  the  recoveries  a  lower  percentage  than 
otherwise.  Can  you  recommend  any  method 
of  procedure  by  which  1  am  not  likely  to 
have  a  repetition  of  this  trouble,  and  how 
soon,  if  ever,  could  1  add  sound  hogs  to 
my  herd  without  inoculating  them  and  with¬ 
out  danger  of  their  becoming  diseased? 
What  can  be  done  to  disinfect  the  premises, 
or  will  frost  the  coming  Winter  effect  such 
desirable  conditions?  h.  w. 

Ohio. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  clean  up,  disin¬ 
fect,  and  whitewash  the  stables,  and  then 
leave  them  open  for  action  of  frost  and  air 
for  three  or  four  months.  After  that  new 
hogs  may  be  introduced,  but  as  cholera  has 
been  present  it  certainly  would  be  best  to 
have  the  new  hogs  vaccinated  against  the 
disease.  The  vaccination  should  give  im¬ 
munity  if  done  before  exposure  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  In  the  case  of  your  hogs,  it 
doubtless  was  done  after  the  disease  had 
been  contracted.  Take  the  matter  up  with 
the  State  veterinarian  or  veterinarian  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

a.  s.  A. 


Let  Boost 


YOUR  DAIRY 
Profits 


The 

James  way- 
makes  barn  cleanli¬ 
ness  Complete,  there¬ 
fore  Health  and  Production  secure — Lightens  the  Labor  and 
Shortens  the  hours  of  barn  work. 

There  is  only  one  complete  stall  on  the  market — 

The  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stall 

Includes,  besides  the  stall  proper.  James  Adjustable  Stan¬ 
chion  and  James  Self-Cleaning  Manger. 

Add  James  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  to  James  Sanitary 
Stalls  and  you  have  the  most  sanitary  equipment  possible. 

Approved  in  every  detail  by  experts,  including  representa¬ 
tives  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Adopted  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  dfiiryman  everywhere. 

My  new  feed  and  litter  carrier  catalog  is  just  off  the  press, 
also  a  large  folder  in  colors  describing  the  famous  Janies  Sani¬ 
tary  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  They-are  given  free  for  the 
asking. 

W.  D.  JAMES,  Mgr.,  KENT  MFG.  CO. 
130Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


^Young’s  Fever  & 
Cough  Remedy 


Indicated  in  cases  affected  with 

Cough.  Cold,  Distemper,  Influenza, 
I’ink  Eye,  Struncles,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Heaves, 
Tlilek  Wind,  llom-lng,  Wheeze,  Gleet,  Incipient 
Glanders,  Inflammation  or  Disease  of  the  Membranes 
and  Respiratory  Tract. 

This  preparation  is  a  blend  of  the  most  potent  reme¬ 
dies  discovered  for  the  relief  and  enre  of  the  above 
troubles,  and  is  composed  of  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  herbs  grown. in  India  and.ltussia,  reinforced  by 
the  most  successful  herbs  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  and  prompt  in  its  action  and  leaves  no  had  after¬ 
effects.  Will  benetlt  the  wind  of  race  horses,  stallions 
and  brood  mares.  Should  be  given  to  horses  that  are 
being  siiipped,  so  as  to  fortify  them  against  colds,  fever, 
influenza  and  similar  troubles.  If  your  horse  lues  thick 
wind,  runs  at  the  nose,  cold  in  the  eyes  or  head  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  the  heaves,  or  lias  them  good  and  hard, 
try  this  remedy  tes  directed  on  the  bottre  and  you  will 
not  he  disappointed.  Rook  10-IJ  free,  i’rire  $1,  4  ox. 
bottle;  $:i,  12  oz.  bottle  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 

RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  SEVERAI,  HE  All  OF  HIGH 
CLASS  REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona.  N-Y. 


LAIIR FI  -registered  jerseys  only 

I  *  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  ns  well  bred  in 

FARM 


butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  it!  cows,  13  heifers,  13  bulls. 

S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  I’a. 


You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service’ at  farmer  s  price; 

R.  F. -SHANNON;  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JYAILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  liow  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


CCDDCTC_Heie  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff 

■  Lit  It  Cl  3  on  rats:  THE  FERRET.  Enclose 
stamp  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  It.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 


is  the  Most  Economical  Producer  of  Dairy  Pro? 
ducts  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

The  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  and 

information  regarding  the  breed  tree  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Buy  DEWEY’S 

DISTILLERS  DRIED  GRAINS 

and  make  your  own  Balanced  nations.  Cheaper 
and  BETTER  than  the  ready-mixed  feeds,  the 
so-called  balanced  rations.  Your  Departments  of 
Agriculture  advise  buying  Protein  feeds.  Try 
3  I)  Grains. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  444,  Blanchester,  Ohio. 


—OHIO  HOLSTEIN S _ , 

THE  BAWNDALE  STOCK  FARM 
Reoistered  Holstein-Friesians  Herd  Founded  in  1880 

Offers  yearling  heifers  and  bull  calves  of  the 
best  milking  strains.  Has  bred  and  raised  two 
cows  which  made  over  32  lbs.  butter,  official 
test.  Herd  numbers  90  head.  Address 


CHAS.  W.  HORR, 

Wellington,  Ohio. 


BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

I  am  offering  two  very  fine  and  three-quarter  white 
Bull  Calves  that  have  25  A.  It.  O.  sisters,  one  with 
over  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  They  are  one  month 
old  and  the  first  draft  for  $50  takes  one  Registered 
and  transferred.  Also  Yearling  Heifers,  Fresh 
Cows  and  Springers. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  La  Grange,  Ohio. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  )>e  Kol's  Sarcastic 
l.atl.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  iu  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOO  DC  REST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  Comity,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANB 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai.vks. 
A.  A.  eORTKlAOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  and  heifer  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  trill  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

IV.  VV.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
tlie  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  t he  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemitll,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
K.  A.  RKYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 

THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  ol'  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short  Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon.  Ruby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263S22, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  183573,  and  lirst 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 

C,  P.  AY  KST  A  SOX,  Box  8tl,  Klooiiilnghurg,  O. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
Berkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  bond  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  tit  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON  Penn  Yan  N.Y. 

T  AKGE  BKKKKHIREK  AT  HIGH  WOOD— Short, 
J-/  broad  keada.  Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  k  H.  It.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTATION  t'ie  Lest;  large  improved 
imruniAIIUn  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Fnr  Q a  1 Q  Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine,  Brood  Sows  ««(1  Fall 

1  Ul  OUlGi  Pica,  Collie  Dogs,  few  Pairs  Choice  Kmbden 
Geese,  Itouen  ami  Wild  Mallard  Pucks,  Partridge  P.  Hocks 
Golden  Barred  Rocks.  J.  H.  Lewis*  Son,  It.  F. I).  No.  2,  Cadiz,  O 

nHF^HIRF^-™10  WHITE,  BACON  HOG, 

Uli LOIIIIILO  l.ong-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

SHROPSHIRES 

Good  yearlings  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

Pfll  1  IF  Pll  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

VULLIL  1  U  1  O  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  CO  LI. IKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


LATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 

The  richness  of  Milk  at  l/t  the  cost. 

Booklet,  “How  to  raise  Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without  milk,”  Free. 
B LATCII FORD’S  C  ALF  MEAL  FACTORY,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR  AUCTION  SALE 

100 — BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES-100 
Will  be  held  at  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK  OHIO, 
Wednoisciay,  Jan.  12,  1910 . 

Sale  will  begin  at  10  o'clock  sharp,  rain  or  shine.  Bad  weather  no 
interference  as  sale  will  lie  held  in  the  barn.  A  new  importation 
of  100  stallions  and  mures  will  arrive  on  the  S.S.  St.  Andrews  from 
Belgium  and  France  December  25.  1909.  This  will  he  one  of  the 
greatest  lots  that  have  ever  arrived  at  the' Sharon  Valley  Stock 
Farm,  which  lias  attained  the  fame  of  handling  only  the  best.  At 
this  sale  will  he  offered,  besides  the  imported  horses,  a  lot  of  geld¬ 
ings  and  home-bred  mares.  Everybody  interested  in  draft 
horses  should  attend  this  sale.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  for  a  fine  illustrated  catalogue  which  will  be  out  three 
weeks  before  the  sale.  All  trains  met  at  station  with  tree  convey¬ 
ance  to  and  from  the  farm.  Newark,  Ohio,  is  centrally  located  in 
the  state  and  your  ticket  agent  can  easiiy  toil  you  how  to  arrive 
here  either  by  steam  or  electric  cars. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  F.  W.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer,  Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  651  W 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  deilnite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  '’protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  wuilo  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  “wide"  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbonydrat^s. 


RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my  milch 
cows  from  the  following  feeds? — Corn  and 
cob  meal,  which  I  have  myself ;  bran  at 
.$28  per  ton ;  shorts.  $29  per  ton ;  wheat 
middlings.  $30  per  ton ;  gluten,  $31  per 
ton ;  linseed,  $36  per  ton ;  sucrene  dairy 
feed,  $26  per  ton.  I  have  shredded  corn 
fodder  and  sweet  corn  fodder,  which  has 
quite  a  few  nubbins  in  it.  I.  7...  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  combination  is  the  best 
ration  I  can  make  from  the  feeds  you 
mention  :  five  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 
three  pounds  gluten  meal,  one  pound  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  two  pounds  wheat  bran,  two 
pounds  shorts,  25  pounds  corn  fodder. 
This  amount  is  intended  for  an  average 
sized  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk,  and  must 
be  increased  or  diminished  according  to. 
the  individual  requirements  of  each  cow. 

I  do  not  include  sucrene,  for  the  reason 
that  it  contains  oat  hulls,  oat  glumes, 
particles  of  straw,  salt  and  weed  seeds 
in  combination  with  good  feeds  like  dry 
brewers’  grains,  molasses  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  If  you  want  to  feed  oat  hulls, 
oat  glumes,  straw  and  weed  seeds  you 
can  save  a  large  part  of  $26  per  ton  by 
buying  them  as  such. 

Buckwheat  and  Ground  Oats  for  Cows. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  ground  oats  (home 
ground)  compare  with  other  grains  as  a 
ration  for  milch  cows?  Also  buckwheat 
with  the  hulls  sifted  out?  I  have  some 
of  each  of  these  grains,  and  thought  per¬ 
haps  I  could  work  them  in  with  other 
grains  and  save  buying  quite  as  much. 

Vermont.  o.  b.  h. 

Ground  oats  compare  very  favorably 
with  other  grains  for  milk  production 
when  properly  used  in  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  The  only  objection  we  have  to 
them  is  their  cost.  When  oats  are  worth 
50  to  60  cents  per  bushel  they  cannot 
be  used  profitably  for  the  production  of 
milk  at  market  prices.  Buckwheat  is 
very  fattening,  but  it  can  be  used  for 
a  small  part  of  the  ration.  You  should 
mix  some  protein  feed  with  it  like  dry 
brewers’  or  distillers’  grains  or  wheat 
bran.  A  good  ration  could  be  made  by 
mixing  four  pounds  Ajax  flakes  with  two 
pounds  each  of  ground  oats,  buckwheat 
and  gluten  meal.  If  you  had  some  good 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  to  go  with  the 
corn  fodder  it  would  add  value  to  the 
ration. 

Another  Dairy  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  the  best  balanced  ration 
for  milch  cows  weighing  about  850  pounds, 
and  I  would  also  like  to  know  the  quantity 
to  feed  to  each  cow  per  day?  Prices  of 
feeds  in  our  local  market  are  as  follows : 
Mixed  wheat  feed,  $1.50  per  100  pounds; 
gluten  meal,  $1.60  per  100;  <;otton-seed 
meal,  $1.70  per  100;  hominy  meal,  $1.60 
per  100 ;  old  process  oil  meal,  $1.80  per 
100;  best  mixed  hay,  $12  to  $15  per  ton. 
Would  you  consider  oil  meal  an  essential 
part  of  rations  for  stock,  and  wliat  is  the 
value  of  brewers’  grain  compared  with  other 
feeds  mentioned  above?  h.  d.  s. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
“mixed  wheat  feed,”  as  no  feed  by  that 
name  was  licensed  to  be  sold  in  the 
State  prior  to  July  1,  1909.  The  fact  that 
there  arc  220  compounded  feeds  licensed 
for  sale  in  New  York  State,  and  highly 
praised  by  dealers  who  make  large  prof¬ 
its  on  their  sale,  is  enough  to  condemn 
the  practice  of  buying  this  stuff  and 
feeding  your  cows  by  guess.  I  would 
recommend  that  you  try  to  get  dry 
brewers’  grains  or  distillers’  grains,  malt 
sprouts  or  wheat  bran,  any  one  of  which 
will  make  a  good  ration  by  mixing  it 
with  the  heavier  feeds  mentioned.  You 
could  feed  pound  of  cotton-seed 

meal,  \Yz  pound  of  gluten  meal  and 
one  pound  of  oil  meal  with  from  three 
to  five  pounds  of  some  of  the  lighter 
feeds  mentioned  above,  and  you  would 
have  a  good  ration,  but  no  one  can  say 
it  is  the  “best.”  The  amount  of  feed 


must  be  regulated  by  the  ability  of  each 
individual  cow  to  digest  her  food  and 
the  amount  of  milk  she  is  giving.  A 
good  average  rule  to  follow  is  one  pound 
of  grain  to  three  or  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  milk  for  a  cow  in  full  flow. 
You  can  safely  feed  all  the  good  hay 
that  will  be  eaten  up  clean.  While  oil 
meal  is  not  absolutely  an  essential  part 
of  the  ration  we  have  found  it  a  profit¬ 
able  feed  to  use  in  small  quantities 
where  no  silage,  roots  or  succulent  feed 
of  any  kind  is  available.  Of  course  it 
should  only  be  fed  during  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Dried  brewers’  grains  have  greater 
feeding  value  than  hominy  or  wheat 
bran,  but  are  not  as  valuable  as  gluten 
meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  malt  sprouts  or 
dried  distillers’  grains,  according  to  the 
chemical  analyses.  With  gluten  meal  at 
$32  per  ton  brewers’  grains  should  sell 
for  about  $25,  but  as  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  different  brands  these  prices 
only  represent  average  values.  The  price 
given  for  hominy  meal  is  too  high,  so  I 
cannot  advise  its  use.  It  should  sell  for 
a  lower  price  than»cornmeal. 

Ration  for  Fattening  Cattle. 

I  have  a  lot  of  800-pound  open  heifers 
that  I  wish  to  make  weigh  875  or  900 
pounds  for  market  April  1.  I  have  crushed 
corn,  corn  fodder  (shredded),  wheat,  oats 
and  rye  straw.  I  can  buy  cotton-seed  meal 
for  $37  and  wheat  bran  for  $25  per  ton. 
Please  advise  if  I  can  get  a  perfect  ration 
from  the  above  feeds,  and  how  much  and 
what  proportion  of  each  to  use?  Should 
the  cattle  he  confined  in  barn  or  fed  in  barn 
and  let  out  for  water  and  straw?  Cattle 
cost  3)4  cents  and  bring  5%  cents  April 
1.  Is  ibis  a  paying  proposition?  w.  c.  j. 

Virginia. 

You  have  the  proper  feeds  with  which 
to  make  a  very  good  ration,  but  you 
must'  remember  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “perfect  ration,”  any  more 
than  there  is  a  perfect  man  or  a  perfect 
horse.  Any  man  who  feeds  cattle  ought 
to  know  better  than  anyone  else  how. 
much  feed  such  animals  will  consume 
and  digest  properly.  As  a  rule  it  pays 
to  feed  well  up  toward  the  limit  of  the 
capacity  of  milch  cows  and  animals  in¬ 
tended  for  beef,  because  it  takes  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  feed  to  maintain  the  ani¬ 
mals  without  the  production  of  any  milk 
or  ineat,  and  profit  can  only  come  to  the 
feeder  who  can  make  his  animals  con¬ 
sume  enough  feed  to  produce  enough 
milk  or  meat  to  mot  -  than  cover  the 
cost  of  such  feed.  Feeding  animals  is  a 
science  which  no  person  can  learn  in  a 
few  days  or  a  year.  Success  can  only 
come  by  making  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject,  and  then  using  good  common 
sense  in  caring  for  your  stock.  In  cold 
stormy  weather  think  how  you  would 
like  to  be  a  cow  yourself  and  belong  to 
a  man  who  gave  you  the  warm  side  of  a 
wire-  fence  for  shelter.  In  this  way  you 
can  judge  when  animals  should  be  in  the 
barn  and  when  they  should  be  out.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  in  the  beef-growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  West  the  animals  are  either 
kept  in  the  barn  and  let  out  for  water 
and  exercise,  or  they  are  kept  in  yards 
where  they  can  go  under  sheds,  the 
feeding  being  done  from  racks  and 
troughs,  which  method  reduces  the  labor 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  whether  this  will  be  a  paying 
proposition  for  you  or  not,  so  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  animals  you  are  feeding. 
It  will  not  pay  to  feed  anything  but 
well-bred  beef  animals,  such  as  Short¬ 
horns,  Galloways,  Angus  or  Heresfords. 
A  good  ration  to  feed  would  he  two 
parts  cotton-seed  meal,  two  parts  wheat 
bran  and  eight  parts  crushed  corn,  with 
all  the  straw  and  corn  fodder  they  will 
consume.  _ c.  s.  greene. 

Ventilation  for  a  Cellar. — Noticing 
on  page  1064  the  questions  how  to  ventilate 
a  cellar,  I  will  describe  l  wo  ways  in  use 
here.  Remove  from  cellar  window  one 
light  of  glass ;  use  in  its  place  a  light 
one-inch  larger  each  way,  using  two 
grooved  or  rabbettod  pieces  of  wood  at¬ 
tached  to  sash  at  top  and  bottom  so  it 
will  slide  and  can  he  opened  full  size  or 
entirely  closed.  A  better  way  if  new  win¬ 
dows  are  to  be  used  is  to  have  the  frame 
rabbetted  for  the  thickness  of  sash,  the 
outer  or  permanent  one  to  be  made  for 
four  lights,  witli  the  first  and  third  lights 
left  out  :  the  inner  or  loose  sash  to  have 
the  middle  space  left  open  and  slide  from 
one  side  to  t  lie  other  like  a  stove  damper. 
A  wire  screen  should  be  used  outside  to 
keep  out  rats,  cats,  etc.  •  u.  r.  s. 

Rarre,  Mass. 
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The  one  thing  which  has  contributed  most  largely  to 
dairying  prosperity  the  world  over  for  the  past  thirty  years  has 
been  the  DE  LAYAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR,  and  favorable 
conditions  afford  more  than  usual  opportunity  for  it  to  continue 
doing  so  during  the  new  year  of  1910. 

The  DE  LAVAL  was  the  first  cream  separator  and  has 
always  led  in  every  step  of  cream  separator  development  and 
improvement.  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  are  as  much 
superior  to  other  separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  and  skimming  systems.  Creamerymeri  have  long  since 
come  to  use  DE  LAVAL  separators  exclusively,  and  year  by 
year  fa  rip  and  dairy  users  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  equal 
importance  of  separator  differences  in  this  smaller  way. 

There  was  never  a  better  time  to  make  the  purchase  of 
a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator.  The  high  price  of  dairy 
products  helps  it  to  save  its  cost  twice  as  soon  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Hence  it  does  this  now  within  a  few 
months  over  any  setting  system  and  within  a  year  over  any 
other  separator  in  use. 

DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  still  possess  many  patent 
protected  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  separator. 
They  have  been  re-designed  and  re-built  from  top  to  bottom 
within  the  past  two  years  and  are  thus  far  superior  even  to  earlier 
DE  LAVAL  machines.  They  not  only  do  better  work  in  every 
way  than  imitating  separators  and  are  much  more  easily  cleaned 
and  handled  but  are  so  much  better  built  that  they  last  twice  to 
ten  times  as  long, — while  they  cost  no  more  than  the  poorest 
of  other  separators  in  proportion  to  actual  separating  capacity. 

No  man  having  milk  to  separate,  whether  he  now  has  no 
separator  or  an  inferior  kind  of  one,  can  make  a  wiser  or  more 
profitable  move  than  to  start  the  new  year  1910  with  a 
DE  LAVAL  machine,  and  every  day  of  delay  means  just  so 
much  loss  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product. 

It  is  the  duty  of  DE  LAVAL  agents  to  PROVE  this  to 
every  possible  purchaser  and  they  are  glad;  of  the  opportunity 
to  do  it.  Catalogue  and  any  desired  particulars  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


1G5-167  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


173-177  W H.I.TAM  Street 

MONTREAL 


it  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICACO 


14  k  16  ritiNURss  Street 

WINNIPEG 


Drumm  &  Sacramento  Str. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


101G  Western  Avenul 
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BUILDING  BLOCKS ;  CONCRETE  STABLE 
FLOORS. 


BUTTER  MAKING  IN  OHIO. 

The  recent  butter  discussion  moves  me 


E.  A.  P.,  Pennsylvania. — Can  you  refer 
me  to  anyone  who  has  used  the  vitrified 
conduits  for  building  barns?  My  barn  was 
burned  about  a  month  ago,  and  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  one.  When  used,  do  they  re¬ 
quire  any  reinforcement?  Do  you  know 
of  floors  of  mows  and  the  floor  to  drive  in 
over  the  stables  being  made  of  concrete,  so 
as  to  keep  fire  away  from  the  stables? 

Ans. — Outside  of  use  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  silos  and  small  barns  built  in 
connection  with  country  estates,  and 
dwelling  houses,  hollow  building  tile 
have  not  yet  attained  any  extended  use 
in  the  country.  Hollow  building  blocks, 
so  far  as  the  principles  of  construction 
are  concerned,  are  well  adapted  to  use  in 
barn  building  and  it  is  only  the  first  cost 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  their  being 
widely  used.  We  had  occasion  to  look  up 
the  matter  of  the  cost  of  good  vitrified 
building  blocks  about  a  year  ago,  and 
found  then  that  an  eight-inch  wall  would 
cost,  for  the  Mocks  alone,  including 
freight  over  a  distance  of  500  miles,  a 
little  more  than  12.5  cents  per  square 
foot  of  wall  face.  This  is  on  the  rate 
for  freight  in  carload  lots.  At  this  cost 
for  material  a  barn  100  by  34  feet,  20 
feet  high,  would  cost  $714.71  for  its 
walls  and  gables,  not  counting  the  cost 
of  laying  the  blocks.  The  walls  would 
not  need  to  be  reinforced  except  to  make 
provision  to  avoid  spreading.  With 
lumber  at  $30  per  thousand,  or  even  at 
$40  per  thousand,  the  cost  of  material 
for  the  walls  would  be  several  times  less 
than  in  the  case  of  building  blocks. 

There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  ceiling  of  a  basement  barn  and 
the  floor  of  the  structure  above  entirely 
of  concrete,  so  that  the  lower  story 
would  be  practically  fireproof.  In  this 
case,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hol¬ 
low  building  tile  for  the  walls,  the  first 
cost  would  be  more  than  where  the  floor 
is  built  in  the  ordinary  way,  if  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  is  used  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  high  cost  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  work  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  expense  involved  in  making  the 
necessary  forms  which  consumes  a  large 
amount  of  both  time  and  material.  It  is 
my  judgment,  however,  that  a  nearly 
fireproof  stable  may  be  constructed  by 
laying  a  cement  floor  of  sufficient  thick¬ 
ness  directly  upon  a  floor  of  cheap  lum¬ 
ber,  taking  care  that  the  joists  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  rigid  so  that  the  floor  is  not  in¬ 
jured  by  springing.  We  have  used,  in 
our  small  stable  for  horse  and  cow,  ce¬ 
ment  laid  directly  over  the.  floor,  with 
entire  satisfaction,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why,  if  a  layer  of  concrete  three 
inches  thick  is  laid  under  the  bays  and 
across  the  barn  floor  in  blocks  four  to 
six  feet  square,  as  they  are  laid  for 
sidewalks,  this  would  not  insure  the 
lower  story  against  serious  injury  from 
fire.  Such  a  construction  would  give  a 
warm  stable,  because  the  concrete  would 
make  the  ceiling  absolutely  airtight,  and 
the  layer  of  boards  under  the  concrete 
would  be  a  sufficient  non-conductor  to 
make  the  ceiling  warm.  At  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  joists  and  cheap  floor 
would  hardly  be  more  than  that  which 
would  have  to  be  incurred  in  building 
forms  and  buying  iron  for  reinforcing. 
The  only  danger  from  fire  would  come 
from  the  possibility  of  the  concrete  be¬ 
coming  sufficiently  heated  to  set  fire  to 
the  joists  and  floor  but,  being  on  the 
bottom,  I  doubt  if  sufficient  heat  could 
be  communicated  through  the  concrete 
to  start  a  fire.  f.  h.  king. 

Controlling  a  Vicious  Horse. 

I  saw  an  inquiry  in  December  from 
G.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  asking  what  he 
could  do  to  break  a  horse  that  would 
kick,  strike  and  plunge.  I  will  give  you 
a  sure  remedy  from  my  experience: 
Tie  one  end  of  a  three-eighths  rope  in 
the  upper  ring  of  halter  just  below  the 
ear;  pass  around  through  mouth  and 
up  through  ring  on  opposite  side  of 
head,  and  when  the  horse  kicks,  plunges 
or  strikes,  give  him  a  jerk.  He  will  soon 
yield  to  his  master.  By  all  means  do  not 
whip  the  horse,  or  say  a  word,  only 
when  he  is  bid  to  stop  or  start. 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  a.  knox. 


to  tell  something  of  the  experience  of 
Ohio  butter  makers,  that  has  come  under 
my  observation  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  also  speak  of  the  present  status  of 
the  small  manufactory  or  creamery  con¬ 
ducted  in  some  farmers’  kitchens.  It 
seems  to  me  the  women  about  here  who 
make  butter  for  sale  instead  of  sending 
their  cream  to  the  creamery,  are  the  ones 
who  have  nice  little  incomes,  and  who 
are  independent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  pointed  out  by  many  that  butter 
making  doesn’t  pay.  Personally  I  know 
a  number  of  widows  who  were  left  on 
mortgaged  farms  with  good-sized  fami¬ 
lies  to  support,  who  have  paid  their 
debts  and  reached  independence  in  a  few 
years  through  butter  making.  One  espe¬ 
cially  whose  children  were  too  small  to 
do  heavy  work,  commenced  with  a  few 
cows  and  worked  up  to  50  or  GO  pounds 
per  week,  and  she  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  customers  at  two  arid  three  cents 
above  the  grocery  price,  and  that  the 
year  ’round.  In  less  than  10  years  she 
was  an  independent  woman,  and  is  to¬ 
day  in  possession  of  a  fine  farm  saved 
by  the  useful  cow  and  hard  work. 

My  own  butter,  which  sells  readily 
at  five  cents  more  per  pound  than  the 
groceries  pay,  and  the  customers  eagerly 
come  for  it,  is  made  with  the  old- 
fashioned  dash  churn,  and  is  hand-work¬ 
ed,  with  an  old-fashioned  wooden  pad¬ 
dle.  It  is  not  a  tedious  process,  and  the 
butter  is  said  to  be  delicious  by  those 
who  buy  it.  At  any  rate  they  will  not 
use  creamery  butter  unless  forced  to  it 
as  a  last  resort.  The  milk  is  separated  as 
soon  as  brought  from  the  barn  and  the 
cream  set  in  a  cool  place  until  the  jar 
is  full,  and  then  churned  immediately. 
Of  course,  it  js  watched  and  stirred  to 
ripen  it  evenly,  and  is  churned  the  min¬ 
ute  it  sours,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
churn  can  be  made  ready.  Everything 
used  about  the  work  is  thoroughly 
scalded,  and  the  butter  remains  sweet 
and  good  for  weeks.  One  lady  who 
bought  a  crock  of  it  went  away  for  a 
visit,  and  left  the  crock  standing  in  her 
cellar  in  late  September  and  the  first  of 
October  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  she  came  home,  and  told  me 
it  was  better  than  perfectly  fresh  cream¬ 
ery  butter  which  she  purchased,  thinking 
the  butter  in  the  cellar  must  be  spoiled. 
She  used  the  creamery  for  the  cooking 
and  the  other  for  the  table.  At  present 
we  have  six  cows. 

And  as  to  building  up  farms  with  the 
fertilizer,  farmers  about  here  think  there 
is  nothing  like  cow  manure  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Many  a  run-down  farm  has  been 
restored  to  its  former  fertility  by  putting 
a  dairy  on  it,  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  so  that 
butter  making  is  profitable  from  every 
standpoint.  Many  city  people  send  to 
their  country  friends  for  their  butter 
and  eggs,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand 
which  is  ever  increasing  for  the  pure, 
clean  home  butter  made  by  the  farmer’s 
wife.  MRS.  W.  C.  KOHLER. 

Hardin  Co.,  O. 


■  ■- 


EASY 


The  upper  woman  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  simple,  sani¬ 
tary  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream  Separator.  Washes  the 
entire  bowl  easily  in  two  minutes.  Holds 
it  all  here  in  her  hands. 

The  lower  woman’s  husband 
“didn’t  think,”  so  she 
drudges  twenty  minutes 
over  a  common  separator 
containing42disks. 
Tubulars  are  The 
World’s  Best. 
Sales  exceed 
most,  if  not  all, 
others  com¬ 
bined.  Prob¬ 
ably  re- 
place 
more 
common 


HARD 


World’s  biggest  separator  factory 
factories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 


separators  every  year 
than  any  one  maker  of 
such  machines  sells. 

Branch 


Write  for 
Catalogue 
No. 153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  I»A. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


TNEWS 


PORTLAND  ' 
^  CEMENT,  ‘ 


YOUR  GUIDE 
TO  QUALITY 


The  New  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Farmers 

ELLS  all  about  the  uses  of  cement  and  concrete  on  the 

farm.  Teaches  and  illustrates  the  latest,  most  practical  and 
improved  methods  of  construction.  Tells  what  other  farmers 
have  done,  what  you  can  do,  and  how  you  can  do  it. 

FREE  TO  YOU 

To  Keep  You  Up-To-Date  on  Use*  of  Cement  and  Concrete  on  the  Farm. 

We  want  to  send  you  this  Instructive,  entertaining  magazine  absolutely  free. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  coupon,  on  postal  or  In  letter. 

We  give  this  Journal  free,  so  you  will  know  how  to  economize  In  building  by 
OSing  Universal  Portland  Cement.  ... 

This  cement  Is  the  most  widely  used  by  farmers  because  best  adapted  to  all 
Classes  of  construction,  uniformly  high  grade,  easy  to  work  with. 

Get  your  name  on  the  free  list  for  the  magazine,  at  once.  No  obligation 
Incurred.  Address 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  2,  Frick  Bldg.  -  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

f"* Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  I  accept  your  offer  to  send  me,  postpaid  and 
j  entirely  free  of  cost,  your  Illustrated  magazine, 


•Farm  Cement  News.’ 


Name . . . 

Town . . . 

State . . . R- 


F.  D. 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatess  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 


yle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Pott  Latch 
DURABILITY  Beit  Material  and 

Workmanship.  Built  Co  laat  •  lifetime. 
COMFORT  Huntf  on  chain*  allow* 

Ing  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry*  ,< 

CLEANLINESS  Keep*  the  cow  in 

place.  Forward  when  lying  dow«.  Back 
when  Handing. 

iWn|  Model  Dairy  Barhr~ 
fUvt  Print  with  detail j  /or  tttetinm 
4  Stanthian  fwmn  -  Prl«r—Frtl  m 

i,f SOLE  MAKERS 

HmLJAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

,  SALEM.  OHIO.  U.S.  A.  - 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
-|e  Burr  Starkweather  Co.Rochesier.N.Y. 


Climax  Carrier. 


Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  oa  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Willcinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


rDii md' c  improved 
LHUmtJ5  WARRINEP 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.’’ 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  MS,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 

CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
Distemper  Cure. 
*1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO„  Toledo.  Ohio. 


BAD.  LEGS  -I 

made  sound.  Spavin,  curb,  splint, 
knotted  cords,  ring  bone,  etc.,  quick¬ 
ly  yield  to  the  unequaled  curative 
powers  of 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Coneiderod  a  necessity  on  thousands  of  farms. 

Don’t  experiment.  Get  Tuttle’s  and  be  sure. 

Veterinary  Book  Free.  Caro  of  tho  horse 
in  sickness  and  health.  Good  as  a  Votexinary 
In  the  house.  Write  for  it  today. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO. 

GOBeterly  Street,  Boston,  Maafl. 

Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, King  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers,  I 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  ao* 
knowledgedto  be  the  world’* 
master  norsemnn.  His  ex- 
hibitions  of  taming  man¬ 
killing  horses,  and  conquer- 
inghorsesof  all  dispositions 
have  thrilled  vast  audiences 
everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His  sys¬ 
tem  of  Horse  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  up  a 
most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every-  | 
where.  People  gladly  pay  S16  to  $26  a  head  to  have  : 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep  i 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  the 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  making  lurge  profits. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to 
get  into  the  Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  handsome  book  about  horses— FREE.  Addres* 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


/VBS0R 


BINE 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling. 

No  blister,  no  hairl 
gone,  and  horse  kept  at] 
work.  $2.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Book  3  D  free. 

AI5SORBINE,  JK.,  for  — - 

mankind,  $1.00,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele,  Varico¬ 
cele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


'“ROSS  SILO 


The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  bevoled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Make*  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
gross.  THE  KOSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agent*  wanted. 

The  K.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est.l&50) 
Box  13  Sl’KIHUFIELD.  OHIO 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVINQ 


8Li  INTERNATIONAL 
gsa  -  S  I  LOS 

Ml-*} 

WMrMg 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take- up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  ThM 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Llnesville,  Pa* 


GREEN  ^MOUNTAIN 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 

and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders. 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hug 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  ISfSend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 

D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  UL 


1010. 


THE  RURAI>  NEW-YORKER 


I'Z 


MOVING  PICTURES 

OF  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  CHAMPION 

DAN  PATCH  1:55 


MAILED  YOU  ABSOLUTELY 


FREE 


AND  WITH  ALL  POSTAGE  PAID 


THIS  IS  THE  LATEST  HORSE  SENSATION  AND  GREATEST  TRIUMPH 
IN  THE  MARVELOUS  AND  REALISTIC  MOVING  PICTURE  ART, 


It  is  a  New  Invention  that  you  can  carry  in 
your  pocket  and  show  your  friends  instantly 
day  or  night,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times 
and  without  a  machine,  curtain  or  light.  It  is 
the  most  Attractive  Novelty  and  most  pleasing 
Dan  Patch  Souvenir  ever  Invented  and  shows 
Every  Motion  of  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  pacing  one 
of  his  Marvelous  and  Thrilling  World  Record 
Miles  and  it  is  Absolutely  True  To  Rife. 


I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  the  most 
successful  Moving  Picture  ever  taken  of  a  world 
champion  horse  in  his  Wonderful  Burst  of 
Speed.  If  you  love  a  great  horse  and  want  to  be 
able  to  see  him  in  Thrilling  Motion  Pictures  at 
any  time  as  long  as  you  live  Be  Sure  And  Accept 
My  Remarkable  Offer  Before  They  Are  Gone. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  stop  mailing  these  very 
expensive  moving  pictures  without  further 
notice,  as  this  is  a  special  free  and  limited  offer. 


A  MILE  OF  THRILLING  RACE  PICTURES, 

2400  MOVING  RAGE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:55 


and  every  one  of  the  2400  pictures  shows  the 
King  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you 
stood  on  the  track  and  actually  saw  the  mighty 
Dan  Patch  1 : 55  in  one  of  his  Thrilling  Speed  Ex¬ 
hibitions  for  a  full  mile.  Just  think  of  it! 
2400  Moving  Pictures  Taken  Of  Dan  in  1  min. 
and  55  sec.  means  21  pictures  taken  for  every 
second  all  of  the  way  around  the  entire  mile  track 
from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile. 

You  Can  See  Dan  Shake  His  Head  To  Eet 
His  Driver  Know  That  He  Is  Ready  And  Then 
You  Can  Watch  Every  Motion  Of  His  Legs  As 
He  Flies  Through  The  Air  With  Plis  Tremen¬ 
dous  Stride  Of  29  Feet.  As  A  Study  Of  Horse 
Motion  Alone  This  Is  Better  Than  If  You  Saw 
The  Actual  Speed  Mile  Because  You  Can  See 
Dan  Patch  Right  Before  You  For  Every  Foot 
Of  The  Entire  Mile  And  Not  A  Single  Motion 
Of  His  Legs,  Body  Or  Head  Can' Escape  You. 

You  can  see  his  Thrilling  Finish  as  he 
strains  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  reach  the 
wire  in  record  breaking  time,  you  can  see  his 
driver  dismount  and  look  at  his  watch  while 
thousands  of  people  crowd  around,  you  can  see 
his  caretaker  force  his  way  through  the  crowds, 
uncheck  Dan  and  then  throw  a  beautiful  woolen 
blanket  over  him  to  prevent  catching  cold  and 


then  you  can  see  him  walk  up  the  track  before 
the  Madly  Cheering  Multitude. 

Wherever  the  Original  Moving  Picture,  of 
the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  In  The  World,  is 
shown,  people  involuntarily  call  out  “Come 
on  Dan”  —  “Come  on  Dan.”  The  Original 
Moving  Picture  Of  Dan  Patch  Pacing  A  Great 
Mile  Is  The  Most  Realistic  And  Thrilling  Pic¬ 
ture  You  Ever  Saw.  I  Have  Taken  Part  Of  The 
Original  2400  Wonderful,  Sensational  Pictures 
And  Made  Them  Into  A  Newly  Invented 
Pocket  Moving  Picture  that  you  can  easily 
carry  with  you  in  your  pocket  and  show  to 
your  friends  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  It  does 
not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not  need  a  curtain 
and  it  does  not  need  a  light.  It  is  all  ready  to 
show  instantly,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times 
CREATES  A  SENSATION  WHEREVER  SHOWN. 
If  you  admire  a  great  world  champion  who 
has  gone  more  extremely  fast  miles  than  All  of 
the  Pacers  and  Trotters  Combined  that  have 
ever  lived  then  I  am  sure  you  will  write  me  to¬ 
day  for  one  of  my  Wonderful  Moving  Pictures 
of  the  King  of  all  Harness  Horse  Creation,  Dan 
Patch  1 : 55.  ®^“The  Reduced  Pictures  On  This 
Page  Show  Dan  In  16  Different  Positions. 
Your  Moving  Pictures  Will  Be  Much  Larger. 


MY  LARGE  MOVING  PICTURES  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  STOCKOWNERS 

With  Postage  Prepaid ---If  You  Are  A  Farmer,  Stockman  Or  Poultry  Raiser  I  Require  A 
Correct  Answer  To  These  Three  Questions.  — ■  ■  ■  You  Must  Answer  These  Questions 

1st.  In  what  paper  did  you  see  my  Moving  Picture  Offer  ?  2nd.  How  many  head  Each  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry 
do  you  own  ?  3rd.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  or  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent  ?  I  Personally  Guarantee  Free  To  You 

One  Of  These  Marvelous  Moving  Pictures,  If  You  Answer  These  Questions  And  Write  Me  Today.-Signed.--M.  W.  SAVAGE. 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  STOCKOWNER  AND  WANT  THE  MOVING  PICTORES  SEND  ME  25  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE, 

Packing,  etc..  In  Silver  or  Stamps  and  I  will  mail  you  this  wonderful  Moving  Picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  the  fastest  harness  horse  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  --  Ifyou  send me  Twenty-five  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps— EVEN  if  you  do  not  own  any  stock  or  land,  I  will  mailittoyou 


postage  prepaid.  It  costs  Thousands  of  Dollars  to  have  one  of  the  original  pictures  taken  and  reproduced.  Write  to 

A  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


I  OWN  THE  5  FASTEST  WORLD  CHAM¬ 
PION  STALLIONS  EVER  OWNED  ON  ONE 
FARM  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

On  my  “International  Stock  Food  Farm”  of  700  acres  I  own 
Dan  Patch  1:55,  Minor  Heir  1:59%,  Directum  2:05)4,  Arion  2:07%, 
Roy  Wilkes  2:06%  and  also  about  200  head  of  Young  Stallions, 
Brood  Mares  and  Colts  and  they  eat  “International  Stock  Food” 
every  day.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  my  farm  at  any 
time  and  see  my  horses  and  their  splendid  condition-  I  feel  sure 
that  you  never  saw  their  equals  at  any  Fair  or  Horse  Show. 
ACTUAL  TEST  IS  WHAT  PROVES  EVERYTHING  IN  THIS  WORLD.  If 
“International  Stock  Food”  gives  paying  results  for  the  highest 
priced  horses  in  the  world  on  my  farm  it  certainly  will  pay  you 
to  use  it  for  all  of  your  stock.  Remember  that  if  it  ever  fails  to  give 
your  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  or  Hogs,  better  assimilation  and  di¬ 
gestion,  purer  blood  and  perfect  health  with  quick  growth  and 
fattening  that  it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  no  matter  whether  you 
have  used  one  hundred  pounds  or  five  hundred  pounds  and  you 
are  to  be  not  only  the  user  but  also  the  sole  judge  of  results.  I 
will  leave  the  entire  matter  for  you  to  decide  and  accept  your  own 
statement.  How  the  United  States  Government  backs  my  claims 
that  “International  Stock  Food”  is  strictly  a  medicinal  tonic, 
blood  purifier,  etc.  During  the  Spanish- American  War,  United 
States  officials  made  a  special  examination  and  decided  that  “In¬ 
ternational  Stock  Food”  was  strictly  medical  and  I  paid  $40,000.00 
patent  medicine  war  tax.  Can  any  honorable  man  deny  this 
evidence?  “International  Stock  Food”  and  label  design  is  re¬ 
gistered  in  Medicinal  Department  as  a  Trade  Mark  No.  62791 
giving  it  commercial  standing  and  rights  as  a  distinctive 

“TRADE  NAME”  FOR  A  MEDICINAL,  TONIC  PREPARATION 
The  United  States  Government  issued  me  a  Trade  Mark 
No.  22886  on  the  world  famous  lines,  3  Feeds  for  One  Cent  -  as 
showing  how  cheaply  International  Stock  Food  can  be  mixed  with 
the  regular  grain  feed  -  My  label  shows  a  list  of  (the  medicinal 
ingredients  used  and  250,000  Dealers  have  sold  ‘International 
Stock  Food”  for  over  20  years  as  a  medical  tonic  preparation. 


18  Acres  of 
Floor  Space 


Covers  Over 
A  City  Block 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  FACTORY 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Clvirt  O.ir  ■  City  Block  »d  Coot. ins  Over  IB  Acres  cl  Flssr  Spies 
CASH  CAPITAL  *2,000,000.00 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  MY  PREPARATIONS 
International  Stock  Food  Dan  Patch  Stable  Disinfectant 

International  Poultry  Food  Dan  Patch  White  Liniment 

International  Compound  Absorbent  International  Worm  Powder 
International  Pheno-Chloro 


International  Distemper  Remedy 
International  Foot  Remedy 
International  Colic  Remedy 
International  Louse  Killer 
International  Louse  Paint 
International  Gall  Heal 
Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil 
International  Heave  Remedy 


International  Hoof  Ointment 
International  Sheep  Dip 
International  Cattle  Dip 
International  Hog  Dip 
International  Harness  Soap 
International  Gopher  Poison 
International  Worm  Remedy 
International  Healing  Powder 
International  Quick  Blister 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  PREPARATIONS 

and  insist  on  having  what  you  ask  for.  Beware  of  many  cheap 
and  inferior  substitutes  and  imitations.  ‘High  Class  Dealers 
Sell  Mj  Preparations  on  my  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  if  they  ever  fail. 


DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO  SEE  THE  DAY  WHEN 
THESE  WONDERFUL  DAN  PATCH  1:55 
RECORDS  WILL  BE  EVEN  EQUALLED? 

DAN  PATCH,  1:55 

HAS  PACED 

f  MILE  IN  1:55 

1  MILE  IN  -  1:55% 

2  MILES  IN  •  1:56 

14  MILES  AVERAGING  •  1:56 % 

30  MILES  AVERAGING  •  1:57 % 

45  MILES  AVERAGING  •  1:58 

75  MILES  AVERAGING  -  1:59% 

120  MILESAVERAGING  -  2:02 % 

DAN  HAS  BROKEN  WORLD  RECORDS  14  TIMES 

In  addition  to  all  these  records  Dan  Patch  is  proving  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  sires  of  both  pacers  and  trotters  in  all  horse 
history  -  Look  up  his  large  official  list  of  standard  performers. 

Dan  Patch  1:55  has  gone  more  extremely  fast  miles  than  the 
combined  miles  of  all  the  trotters  and  pacers  that  have  ever  lived. 
Be  sure  and  remember  these  facts  when  you  think  of  some  horse 
equalling  Dan’s  marvelous  performances. 

For  seven  years  Dan  Patch  has  eaten  “International  Stock 
Food”  every  day  mixed  in  his  regular  grain  feed.  It  has  given 
Dan  Purer  Blood,  More  Strength,  More  Endurance,  More  Speed 
and  Perfect  Health.  It  is  constantly  used  and  strongly  endorsed 
by  over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stock  Breeders,  as  the  greatest 
Animal  Tonic,  and  has  been  for  20  years.  No  other  preparation 
has  such  strong  United  States  Government  and  practical  stock 
breeders  endorsement,  as  has  International  Stock  Food. 


Signed,  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Owner  of  International  Stock  Food  Co.— and  also-lnternafional  Stock  Food  Farm 
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T'HB;  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


January  1, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Happy  New  Year. 

We  always  have  a  pride  in  our  sub¬ 
scription  mail  for  the  first  business  day 
of  the  New  Year.  This  year  it  will  be 
Monday,  January  3,  1910.  We  have  the 
records  for  years  back.  We  usually  find 
in  this  first  day’s  record  an  intimation 
of  the  growth  of  the  .  Rural  family 
during  the  whole  year.  We  would  like 
this  year’s  returns  to  eclipse  all  previous 
records.  If  you  would  help  us  in  this 
result,  mail  your  renewal  on  Friday  or 
Saturday.  We  shall  appreciate  any  ef¬ 
fort  you  make  to  do  this,  and  will  try 
hard  to  merit  your  confidence  during 
the  coming  year.  The  new  story  “The 
Heron  Nest/’  will  be  sent  you  by  the 
first  return  mail. 

Will  you  inform  me  in  regard  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
Electric  Air  Line  Railroad?  Is  it  in  your 
opinion  a  fairly  safe  investment? 

Massachusetts.  l.  j.  w. 

Some  years  back  stock  in  this  com¬ 
pany  was  sold  to  country  people  under 
promises  of  great  profits  and  big  divi¬ 
dends.  We  could  see  nothing  in  it  as 
an  investment,  and  advised  our  people 
to  leave  it  alone.  The  next  report  was 
that  the  company  failed  and  went  into  a 
receiver’s  hands.  Whether  the  road  is 
now  built  or  not,  it  is  too  much  of  a 
speculative  proposition  for  farm  sav¬ 
ings.  No  experienced  investor  would 
put  money  into  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposition  to  you. 

I  shipped  W.  G.  Cackett,  of  Utica.  N. 
Y.,  106  baskets  of  plums,  in  two  lots, 
August  6,  56  baskets  and  August  13,  50 
baskets,  and  have  heard  nothing  from  them. 
I  wrote  him  and  received  no  answer.  I 
would  like  your  advice.  a.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry;  but  you  asked  our  ad¬ 
vice  too  late  to  help  you  this  time.  We 
have  other  similar  complaints,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  for  any  of  them. 
This  Cackett  made  a  personal  canvass 
of  western  New  York  last  Summer  and 
secured  some  shipments.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  he  paid  for,  if  any. 
We  do  know  that  he  has  not  paid  for 
some,  and  seems  to  have  no  disposition 
to  do  so.  Put  his  name  in  the  list  to 
avoid  in  the  future. 

I  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Securi¬ 
ties  Development  Corporation,  335  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  whereby  1  am  to  pay 
,$75  for  two  building  lots  at  Brookhaven,  L. 
I.,  payment  to  be  made  monthly  in  five 
dollar  installments.  I  have  paid  SI 7.50.  An¬ 
other  payment  is  now  due,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  they  are  in  position  to 
deliver  the  deed  when  paid  for.  H.  c. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  another  of  the  many  promo¬ 
tion  fakes  of  Long  Island.  We  can  find 
no  one  at  Brookhaven  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  these  people,  but  some  wild 
land  has  been  staked  out  there  for  lots. 
We  have  not  found  anyone  willing  to 
put  a  price  on  the  lots.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
determine  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
exploited  by  this  company  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 

I  enclose  circular  from  Will  II.  Barrow. 
Putnam,  Conn,  received  by  me  lately.  I 
understand  that  they  are  doing  a  lot  of 
business  in  Connecticut.  Is  there  any  pos¬ 
sibility  that  this  would  or  could  be  a  safe 
investment?  no  not  bite. 

Connecticut. 

The  circular  is  headed  Earnest  M. 
Arnold,  same  address.  We  found  no 
rating  for  either  of  them,  and  asked 
Mr.  Arnold  for  a  financial  statement 
and  a  list  of  the  bonds  he  is  offering. 
After  five  months  he  wrote  that  he 
gave  customers  an  account  folder  and 
his  note  for  a  year  or  six  months.  We 
again  requested  him  to  send  a  financial 
statement,  which  he  has  not  done.  We 
know  no  more,  but  we  say  to  you  that 
it  is  not  generally  safe  to  invest  money 
on  any  such  plan.  Some  features  of 
the  proposition  make  us  suspicious  of 
it;  and  we  would  adopt  the  above  nom 
de  plume — “Do  Not  Bite.” 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
in  regard  to  the  Chicago-TVxas  Land 
&  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.?  About 
live  years  ago  I  invested  $105  in 
that  company,  and  have  never  had  one 
cent  in  return.  I  have  written  to  them 
several  times,  but  never  get  any  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  say  the  property  in  Texas  is 
under  litigation  and  they  want  each  stock¬ 
holder  to  advance  more  money  to  try  the 
case.  When  I  invested  my  hard-earned 
money  (I  am  a  working  girl),  I  was  prom¬ 
ised  sure  and  large  returns  in  a  short  time, 
hut  now  I  fear  I  shall  lose  all  1  have  put 
in.  I  know  a  minister,  a  poor  man,  who 
also  invested  $500.  I  shall  be  very  thank¬ 
ful  if  you  can  do  anything  for  me. 

Kansas.  B.  G. 

It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  if  we 
could  do  something  for  this  poor  girl; 
but  we  cannot.  The  money  was  lost  the 
moment  she  parted  with  it.  These  fak¬ 
ers  always  have  some  excuse  for  asking 
for  more  money.  The  sad  part  of  it  is 
they  usually  get  it.  They  reason  that 
when  you  put  some  money  in,  you  will 
put  in  some  more  to  save  the  first  in¬ 


vestment.  Many  do.  but  they  simply  in¬ 
crease  their  loss.  We  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  promoters  will  have  to  show 
a  fair  value  for  the  stocks  they  sell 
though  the  mail  or  otherwise. 

Can  a  hired  man  place  his  savings  more 
securely  than  in  the  “Bowery  Savings 
Bank"  and  the  “Union  Dime  Savings  Bank” 
New  York  City?  He  proposes  to  buy  a 
little  farm,  but  he  is  one  on  whom  a 
mortgage  would  not  sit  lightly,  so  the 
question  is  what  to  do  with  the  money 
until  sufficient  is  accumulated.  If  a  little 
interest  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  time, 
so  much  the  better  of  course.  But  this  is 
secondary  to  the  security.  f.  e.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  wise  hired  man.  He  will 
own  his  own  farm  some  day  all  right. 
The  fakers  will  not  get  his  savings  in 
exchange  for  worthless  paper  certifi¬ 
cates  and  big  promises.  His  money  will 
be  all  safe  in  those  New  York  savings 
banks  or  the  Emigrant  Industrial  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  or  German  Savings  Bank, 
of  this  city ;  but  these  institutions  pay 
interest  on  deposits  only  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  quarter,  and  no  interest 
is  paid  if  the  money  is  withdrawn  until 
the  end  of  the  quarter  or  in  some 
instances  half  yearly.  They  are  now 
paying  four  per  cent  per  annum.  They 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  withdrawals 
without  60  days’  notice,  but  except  in 
rare  cases,  in  time  of  panic,  pay  on  de¬ 
mand.  Even  when  the  60-day  clause  is 
adopted,  withdrawals  are  allowed  in 
cases  of  distress  or  necessity.  Business 
men  and  investors  usually  deposit  funds 
of  this  kind  with  a  sound  trust  com¬ 
pany,  where  it  pays  three  per  cent 
interest  on  certificates  of  deposit  from 
the  date  of  deposit  to  date  of  with¬ 
drawal. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  article 
in  recent  issue  in  regard  to  the  Howell 
Milk  Co.,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  have 
some  effect  with  them.  The  producers  have 
not  all  got  their  checks  for  October  milk 
yet  (December  14)  :  some  of  them  got  their 
checks  two  weeks  ago.  w.  B.  w. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Howell  came  here  in  the  early  part 
of  December.  He  was  careful  not  to  make 
any  promises,  but  pleaded  for  time.  He 
said  whatever  else  we  do  not  to  bring 
suit,  and  assured  the  committee  that  all 
would  get  their  money  in  time,  producer. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  one  to  object  if  producers 
wish  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  on 
Mr.  Howell’s  milk  bills;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  reason  why  pro¬ 
ducers  should  continue  to  furnish  capi¬ 
tal  without  security  or  interest  for  his 
business,  if  they  do  not  want  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Howell  said  to  us  in  this  office  that 
he  would  not  sell  milk  to  a  local  dealer 
who  resold  it  to  the  consumer  at  eight 
cents  per  quart,  because  the  dealer  would 
not,  he  said,  be  able  to  pay  him  for  the 
milk.  If  he  wanted  to  help  the  monopoly 
in  the  control  of  milk  prices,  he  would 
refuse  to  sell  an  independent  dealer, 
who  sold  under  the  trust  prices  in  the 
same  way.  But  taking  his  own  version 
of  the  case;  if  he  were  a  producer,  he 
would  refuse  to  furnish  milk  to  aqy 
concern,  like  his  own,  which  does  not 
pay  within  reasonable  time  as  provided 
in  his  contract.  j.  j.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  page  10. 


Incubator  a  Brooder. 


Absolutely  fire-proof,  weather-proof  1950c 
rat-proof.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  I  ^  Kr’ght 

double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks,  self-regulat-  ■  Paid 
ing,  high  grade  lumber.  Only  Brooder  ‘‘Iron-  Covered  with 
CladM  all  over.  For  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  nalw'niT’rt  Imn 
Sold  on  “Ironclad”  guaran-  UalV  nlz  fl  lron 
-  tee.  Avoid  trouble  —  save  time  and 
money.  Don’t  buy — get  our  catalog  first. 


muuuy,  asvm  i  ouj  gvv  vux  uuunug  nisi. 

American  Brooder  Co.,  Bor  64.Bacine.Wis. 


100-Egg,  Fireproof,  Automatic 

BROODER - 
INCUR  A  TOR 


or  Two  for  $19.80.  with  all  fixtures 
complete.  Freight  paid  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Special  prices  further  west. 

A  Twentieth-Century  Wonder. 

Hatches  and  Hovers  like  a  Live  Hen.  One 
Regulator.  One  Lamp.  Saves  One-Half 
operating  expense.  Fireless  Brooder  At¬ 
tachment.  Practically  four  machines  in 
one.  Porous  ventilating  system.  Eighty 
per  cent,  hatches  guaranteed.  Forty  or 
sixty  days’  trial.  A  gold  mine  on  any  farm. 

Order  direct  and  save  time,  or  send  for  Free 
Book  “E,”  fully  describing  this  remarkable 
invention.  Address— 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1  36  West  Main  St.,  Morrow,  O 


Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys  ^tedfunfeiateV, 

Stamp.  Mbs.  Habbiet  Chcmbley,  Draper,  Va. 


Pull  Your  Stumps  With  the  ONLY  All-Steel 
Triple-Power  mm  ■ 

Hercules 


400^  Stronger 
Than  Others 


on  30  Days’ 

FREE 
^TRIAL 

No  more  excuses  for 
stumpy  fields.  Try  this 
.Hercules  Stump  Puller  on 
Jyour  place  for  30  days  at 
our  risk.  Write  NOW  for 
our  offer  on  the  only  All- 
Steel  Triple-Power  Stump 
Puller  made. 

Hitch  On— The 'Stump  is  Bound  to  Gome 

The  strength  is  there  and  the  power  is  there.  You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers, 
but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  400%  more  strength  than 
the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  with  our  triple-power  attachment  a  one-third  greater  puli 
is  developed.  The  Hercules  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  the  only  stump  fuller  that  is  guaranteed  for  three  years.  The 
only  stump  fuller  ■made  with  double  safety  ratchets,  making  them  doubly 
safe.  The  only  stumf  fuller  having  all  bearings  and  working  farts 
turned ,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  tower 
and  making  it  extremely  light  running. 


Cast  Iron 
16500  lbs. 


Look  At  This  Table 


You  will  see  why  we  have  made  the  Hercules  of  steel.  The  table 
gives  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  each  different  material.  Steel  is 
the  only  material  for  the  Hercules. 

Don’t  Risk  Dynamite 

It’s  dangerous  and  it’s  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the 
stump  and  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again.  The 
Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all,  big  stumps  and  small  stumps, 
good  sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  It  is  the  machine 
for  satisfactory  work  and  keeping  down  the  expense.  Write  us  a 
postal  now  for  free  book  and  special  30- Day  Free  Trial  Proposition, 
also  low  price  to  llrst  buyers  in  each  locality. 

Address 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 

Bronze 
36000  lbs. 


Malleable  Iron 
40000  lbs. 

Wrought  Tron 
47000  lbs. 


Hercules  Manufacturing  Co* * 

330  17th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


J 


S  TEEL. 

/sooaa  /.bs. 


MAK 


HENS 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  It  Is  rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs— more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 
[heavier  fowls;  M  AMNIC  LATEST  DflNIT  PIITTCD  cuts  all  kinds 
'bigger  profits,  in rtllll  9  MODEL  CUIlCi  uU  I  I  C. ifi  of  bone,  with 
adhering  meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  line.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper;  never  clog*. 
Book  free,  ip  .jays’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

p.  w.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  IVI  i  Iford,  Mass. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  dayfl’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  coBta  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.oo.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


FARM  USES 

of  CARBOL1NEUM  are  completely  explained  in 

BULLETIN  26 

covering  Kinds  and  Habits  of  Lice— The  care  of 
silos.  Preservative  treatment  of  Shingles  and 
Fence  posts  and  the  care  of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees. 
Mailed  free  upon  request. 

ENDORSED  BY  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

181  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


IfEYSTONE  FOODS 

are  demanded  and  used  by  successful  mmW 
poult  rymen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don’t  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  TURKEYS  &  POULTRY-Select  Stock.  Price 
Right.  Cir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


I  fiflfl  Standard  Bred  White  and  Brown  Leghorn 
IUUU  Hens  and  Cockerels,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO., 
Collins,  Ohio. 


SO  VAI  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  U  ■  f  I  ■  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks,  260  Egg  Strain,  Drakes,  $1.60  to  $2.  Light 
brahmas,  prize  stock,  $2  and  $3  each.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE'S  R.  I.  REDS— Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  « 

per  pair.  S.  H.  CHAMBERS.  Wyoming,  Del. 


R.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  002  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

0.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


pose  of  at 
hatched  coe 


trices  to  suit. 


We  still  have  some 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  stock,  both 
old  and  young,  to  dis- 
Some  promising  May 


P  . 

kerels  and  pullets  for  $1.00  each  to  close 


out.  Some  grand  early  hatched  Barred  Kook  cock¬ 
erels,  sired  by  ten  pound  cocks,  for  $2.00,  $3.00  and 
$5.00  each.  Can  spare  a  few  more  White  Wyandotte 
yearling  liens  and  cocks.  Remember  our  strain  of 
Pekin  ducks  is  second  to  none,  that  we  have  both 
old  and  young  and  over  1000  to  select  from.  Prices 
of  exhibition  stock  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  only  large 
successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


HONE’S  “BRED  TO  LAY”  ROSE  0Lra0rugse 
COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

lets  bred  from  best  selected  layers;  also  choice  year¬ 
ling  liens.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

0.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  Box  24,  N.Y. 


THE 


PCI  FRRATFn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
UCLUDnA  I  CU  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 


Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  &  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


WD  Hock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 

•  F  i  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Pimltrymen— Send  10c.  for  our  19n9  Catalog,  chock  full  ofimeful 
Information.  Describes  ami  Illustrates  36  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  It.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


LA IIC 1  PFKIN  DUCKS,  Wh.  Wyandotte  and  W.  Uock,  Cockerels 
and  Toulouse  Geese  for  sale.  E.  Sehieber,  liner  rus,  0. 


BOOK 

Write  for  our  hand¬ 
some  1910  Free 
Hook,  how  to  make 
money  breeding 
squabs.  Cloth  bound  book  now  303  pages.  114 
illustrations.  IT’S  (1KEAT.  We  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga¬ 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  lO  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  HOCK  SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  :  :  Melrose,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Cockerels  $1.25  Hens  $1 


Catalog  freo. 
It  tells  how  to 
prevent  roup 
and  other  dis¬ 
eases  and  why 
many  die  lu 
late  winter  & 
early  spring. 
Send  in  orders 
nowfor  chicks 
next  spring. 
C.  M.  I.auver, 
lilchfleld,  Pa. 

Box  13, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS;  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 


KEANS’  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Choice  Cockerels  $2.00  each.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 


(  90%  Hatches 

from  the  Cyphers— in  every  country  and 

mate — for  old-timers  and  beginners.  For  pvu. 

CYPHERS  J1NCUBATORS 

and  Brooders  arc  non-moisture;  self-regu¬ 
lating;  self-ventilating.  W rito  for  160-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co*,  Department 
Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  New  York  City;  Chicago, Ill.; 

Boston,  Mass.; Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal* 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale 

Retail 

.36 

® 

.37 

.38®  .42 

.30 

<3 

.32 

32®  .38 

.26 

® 

.29 

28®  .31 

.20 

@ 

.33 

.30®  .35 

.25 

® 

.28 

•27@  .29 

.22 

® 

.25 

.24(4*  .26 

.21 

@ 

.24 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.50 

<d) 

n 

.16 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.00 

® 

.09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

® 

.07 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

2.00 

is ) 

2.12 

Cherries . 

.10 

<" 

.17  lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.22 

® 

lb. 

.25® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.11 

u 

.12 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Ilubb'n,  bbl... 

2.00 

(& 

2.75 

Twenty-Ounce . 

2.50 

IS 

4  00 

York  Imperial . 

IS 

4.50 

McIntosh . 

fit 

5.00 

Spitz . 

2.00 

® 

3.75 

Spy . 

2.00 

(d> 

.1.50 

King . 

2.50 

® 

4.50 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

Uf, 

3.25 

Greening . 

2.25 

fCL' 

0.00 

Jonathan . 

® 

4.50 

Western,  box . 

2.00 

Ul 

4.50 

Pears,  Duchess,  bbl... 

2.50 

® 

3.50 

KietTer . 

1.75 

® 

8.50 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4  00 

® 

6.00 

New  Jersey . 

4.25 

5.00 

Grapes,  8-lb.  bkt . 

.20 

® 

.25 

Western  N.Y..41b.bkt 

.12 

(<L 

.16 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.. 

.40 

IS 

.50 

Potatoes. 


VEGETA  BLISS 


Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

®  5.00 

Maine.  1 65  lbs . 

1.60 

(a  1.87 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl... 

1 .35 

ffl  1.75 

Long  Island . 

2.00 

®  2  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 

1.00 

®  2.25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.05 

®  .08 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.65 

ffl  .75 

Cabbage,  ton . 

1U.O0 

<0, 20.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

,7b 

(a  3  0.1 

Celerv.  doz . 

.10 

®  .40 

Cucumbers.  F!a.  bu  — 

1.25 

(a  2.25 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

)  00 

®  3.00 

Peas,  %  bbl.  bkt . 

Paupers. 

2.00 

®  6.00 

Fla.  Carrier . 

1.50 

IS  3.00 

Onions,  state,  bag . 

1.00 

@  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

.75 

®  1.75 

Small  Pickle,  bu.... 

.75 

fa  1.25 

Iloniaine,  bbl . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1 .50 

®  3.00 

1. 00 

®  5.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.50 

®  1.75 

Squasn,  Hubbard,  bbl. 
'Tomatoes. 

.75 

®  1.50 

F.a.,  20-qt.  carrier... 

1.25 

®  2.50 

Turnips,  White,  bbl _ 

.50 

@  .75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz.  .00  ffl  .00 

No.  2,  box .  1.50  ffl  2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  ffl  .50 

Toma  oes.  lb . 10  ffl  .22 

Radishes.  1UJ  bunches.  1.00  ®  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 15  ffl 

Fowls.. . 15  ffl 

Boosters . -  .10  ® 

Ducks . 13  ffl  .15 

Geese . .12  ®  .Vi 

Turkeys . .16  &  .23 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


o 

Turkeys,  Fey . 

.  .26 

® 

.27 

.28® 

.31 

2 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .20 

® 

.24 

.22® 

.26 

Chickens,  roasting... 

..  .22 

® 

.25 

.25® 

.28 

4 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .18 

® 

.21 

.19® 

.23 

Common  Run . 

..  .14 

® 

.16 

.15® 

.18 

Fowls . 

..  .12 

® 

.17 

.15® 

.21 

6 

Ducks,  Spring . 

..  .12 

® 

.21 

.18® 

.24 

14 

Geese . . 

® 

250 

14 

8quabs,  doz . 

®  4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.25  ffl  7.05 

Bulls . 3.00  ®  1.50 

Cows . 2.00  ®  4.25 

Calves 

Prime  Yeal,  100  lb...  7.00  ®10.50 

Culls . 4.50  ®  6.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3.00  ®  5.00 

Lambs . 6.1X)  @  3.60 

Hogs . 3.15  @  8.50 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  24.  1300.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  originnl  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  groeers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb 
Good  to  Choice. . . . 

Cower  Grades  .... 

State  Dairy,  best - 

Common  to  Good -  _ 

Factory . . . 22  ® 

Packing  Stock . 21  ® 

MILK, 

New  York  Exchange  price  $2.01  per 
4(i-quart  can.  netting  4*4  cents  to 
shippers  in  the26-eent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


Common  to  Good. 


Fancy  White,  doz.... 

White,  good  to  choice 
Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

Common  to  Good 
Storage . 18 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu .  2.50  ffl  2.30  qt.  .15 

Medium . 2.10  ffl  2.25 

Pea . 2.10  @2.25  qt.  .12 

Bed  Kidney .  2.o0  ffl  2.85 

White  Kidney . .  3.00  @  3  20 

Yellow  Eye . 3.10  @  3.25 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 35  @  .36 

t’omraon  to  Good . 25  @  .30 

Geimaa,  New  Crop . 68  @  .72 

DRIED  FRUITS 


D9@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

..  .16  @ 

.18 

.20® 

.24 

..  .12  ® 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

. .  .45  ffl 

.50 

.50® 

.60 

e .  .35  @ 

.42 

.38® 

.46 

...  .35  @ 

.38 

.40® 

.42 

..  .25  ® 

.80 

.30® 

.32 

.24 

The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

^ABeed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  In¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  8  w  i  ne,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  leed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  forthehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  freo 

book.  — .  j! 


Only  Ona 
of  Many 
Iron  Ago  Tooll 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  I02-G  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


The  PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 

Save6  labor  and  time,  improves  health  condi¬ 
tions,  enriches  the  field,  promotes  cleanliness  and 
gives  stock  and  dairy  products  a  clean,  salable 
appearance.  The  carrier  runs  on  a  steel  track, 

■which  is  easily 
fastened  to  the 
wall  or  ceiling, 
and  runs  very 
easily  as  the 
wheels  have  rol¬ 
ler  bearings  and 
are  swivelled  so 
as  to  round 
curves.  With  a 
set  of  g  e  it  r  s, 
which  are  enclos¬ 
ed  in  the  gear 
box,  the  tub  is 
lowered  for  tilling 
and  lifted  for 
moving  to  the 
clump  or  the  wagon,  which  increases  the  power.  It 
is  liquid  tight  and  turns  completely  over  when  the 
litter  is  tipped  out.  The  tub  is  made  of  heavy 
steel,  tirmly  riveted  and  has  pivoted  trncks  to 
permit  lateral  swing,  and  frame  is  of  strong  pipe 
and  malleable  Iron.  Send  for  a  catalogue,  which 
shows  many  exclusive  features  not  mentioned  here. 

J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,  Ottawa,  Illinois 
MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarso  or  lino  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill.  N.Y. 


coiimiMiin  WYANDOTTES 


— Clmioe  cockerel*,  yards 
and  White  TV  I  M  H  U  U  I  I  LO  nutted  for  reBuUa, 
Bred  to  win  and  lay.  Farm  mixed.  Write  WANTS,  icon 
please  you.  Itulpli  Woodward,  Grafton,  BIum*. 


Bourbon  Bed, 


Narragansett  and  M.  Bronze  Toms, 
■l  Will  make  standard  weight  birds 
at  maturity.  IV.  K.  Imlc,  It.  K  D.  Bio.  1,  Juet>b«l>«rg,  Ohio. 

Pnlljp  Ptmo  cheap,  from  imported  champion  stock 
uUIIIG  rll(Jo  roaldrivers.  Ika  Keller,  Prospect, O. 


WANTED: 


—A  BUCK  GOAT,  from  a  good 
milking  strain.  Must  not  be 
Angora,  or  over  five  vears  old.  Address— 

F.  M.  ABBOTT,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 


each  ,03@  .05 


No.  1 

2 

3 

4 

St.oo 

83~00 

$2.00 

$1.00 

3.50 

2.50 

1.75 

1.00 

3.50 

260 

1.75 

.75 

3.25 

2.25 

1.25 

.60 

3.00 

2.00 

1.25 

.50 

3.60 

2.00 

1,25 

.60 

prices. 

Send 

[  for  list  for 

and  also  give  you  a  share  In  the  profit  we  make 
when  we  resell. 

Our  new  Profit-Sharing  Plan  makes  Kan n  returns 
larger  than  you  would  get  elsewhere.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  our  20  years  of  fur  buying. 
Express  charges  paid  and  settlements  made  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  today  for  Price  List  and  Profit- 
Sharing  Plan 

KANN  &  COMPANY, 

41  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 

SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  Year’s  catch  by  sending  it  to  us. 
We  Pay  Hiohest  Prices,  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Reiuros. 
Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  Wo  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let 
us  keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References :  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO. 

Dept.  F,  8  E.  lath  St.,  New  York. 


SHIP  YOUR  RAW  FURS 

by  Express  to  1C.  A.  SCHIIKM'.N.  Raw  Fur  Dealer.  Dept.  D, 

121-123 . 


111.  We  are  paying  the 


3  Michigan  Street,  Cli ieu 

following  prices  for  Skunk  : 

Minn..  N.  &  S.  Dak. . - 

W is.,  Ia.  &  Neb.  -  ------ 

No.  Ohio,  tnd.,  Ills.  &  Mo.  -  -  - 
Cent.  O.,  Ind.,  Ills.  &  Kang.  -  - 
So.  Ohio.  Ind..  Ills.  &  Mo  -  -  - 
Mich..  N.  Y„  N.  J.,  l’a.  &  Eastern 
M.  ltats  and  Mink  bring  high  . 
other  furs.  Itefereueo,  Cout.  Nat’l  Bank  and  Foreman 
Bros.  Hanking  Co.,  Chicago.  We  pay  all  Express  Charges. 

(OH  A  nroQ— 2ttacres  timber:  10-room  house:  3barns, 
10  J  HUGO  50x35:  52x35:  35x  24:  hog  house,  heu 
house, silo;  fruit:  nice  land.  $2400.  $000  cash 
HALL  S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GAItI)ENEIl  ANI)  FRUIT  GROWER. 

A  practical  man  desires  employment  as  such, 
either  in  the  open  or  under  glass.  Can  take  charge 
in  any  of  the  usual  departments  of  garden  work, 
including  the  laying  out.  planting  and  management 
of  fruit  gardens  ami  orchards  and  estate  improve¬ 
ments  generally.  Single  man.  In  regard  to  reli¬ 
gious  conviction,  a  Baptist.  Will  prove  to  ho  sober, 
steady  and  reliable.  First  class  references. 
Address— POMONA,  care  of  Rural  New  Yorker. 


What  Every  Farmer 

You  Can 

k 


Gel  II 

Free 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Forty  Pages 
in  Colors 


7rtTST  drop  us  a  post 
card  and  we  will  send 
you,  free,  the  latest 
edition  of  our  Corn 
Book,containing  the  best 
information  from  the  high¬ 


est  authority  on  selection  and  care  of  seed 
corn.  You  can  get  more  and  better  corn 
without  increased  cost  by  following  this  book. 
Every  page  illustrated  and  printed  in  colors. 

The  fact  that  this  book  also  contains  a 
description  of  the 

Deere  No.  9  Corn  Planter 

the  most  highly  perfected  machine  on  the 
market,  adds  to  its  value. 

Increased  accuracy  secured  hy  the  famous 
Deere  edge-selection  drop,  means  any¬ 
where  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre 
over  the  old  style  of  machine. 

Repeated  tests  have  shown  the  above  in¬ 
crease  in  favor  of  really  accurate  planting. 

We  have  plates  for  all  kinds  of  corn  and 
other  seeds.  Instantly  changed  from  hill  to 
drill  drop  without  changing  plates. 

Fertilizer  attachment  that  distributes 
either  in  hill  or  drill.  The  illustration  shows 
the  regular  runner,  but  stub  runner  or  disc 


openers  may  be 
had  on  special 
order.  In  fact, the' 
Deere  No.  9  is 
strictly  up  to  date 
in  all  the  real  im 
provements. 


Address 

cere  &  Mansur  Co. 


Deere  No.  9  Edge-Drop  Planter 
Highest  Accuracy  in  Drop 

ICE  PLOWS 

Cuts  two  rows.  Equals  20  men 
with  saws.  Catalogue  tells  all 
about  it.  Ask  for  ( 'atalogue  25. 

Win.  H.  Fray,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes. 

free  catalogue  of  splendid  bargains 

R.  II.  CHAFFIN  <fc  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13tli  St..  New  York- 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  W e  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whecl  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 


! 


PORTABLE 


WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

in  effective  work  and  profitable 


that  is  unequalled 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  F  riction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  huskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 

Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  SJS&mSS 


Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

Just  as  strong  and  as  good  as  ever 
and  more  convenient.  Write  us  and 
let  us  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  running  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 

iich  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  lire  set- 
setting.  Makes  your  wagon  a  real  handy  wagon.  Our 
48  page  book  shows  you  why  no  other  wagon  wheels  in 
the  world  equal  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels. 
Reading  it  will  Save  you  time,  money  and  horse  flesh. 
It’s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box48,  Quincy,  III. 


WANTED  —Herdsman  for  a  registered  herd 


of 

Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  located  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  This  man  will  be  directed 
by  the  owner,  and  is  expected  to  be  interested  in 
the  production  of  milk  and  raising  of  young  stock. 
Married  or  single,  if  married  will  be  required  to 
board  one  or  two  men.  Address— 

H.-F-.  care  Ruilal  New  Yorker, 

pi-KASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples  etc.  lr-  II.  WOODWARD,  302  tireennleli  St.,  N.  Y. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


GET  MY  PRICE 

This  Ad  Saves  Dealer,  Jobber,  Supply 
Men,  Catalog-House  Profits 
—Nobody  Can  Beat  It 

Buy  ditect  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  in  the  world 
— my  price  has  made  it.  No  such  price  as  I  make  on  this 
high-grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  man¬ 
ure-spreader  history.  Here's  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  make 
you  a  price  on  one  based  on  a  30,000  quantity,  and  pay 
the  freight  right  to  your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual 
material,  labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity. 

”  Galloway  No.  5 

Complete  Spreader 

—BY  FARMERS  OF  AMER6CA 


Get  my  Clincher  Proposition  for  1910  with 
proof— lowest  price  ever  made  on  a  first-class 
spreader.  No.  5,  complete  with  steel  trucks,  70- 
bo.  size:  or  Galloway  Famous  Wagon-Box.  4 
6lzes,  from  50  to  60-bu. — with  my  agreement  to 
pay  you  back  your  money  after  you  try  it  12 
months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment.  How’s 
that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not  have  the 
best  spreader,  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an 
offer.  40,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company  of  America, 


on  it.  They  all  tried  it  90  days  free,  just  like  I 
ask  you  to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— “Galloway,  send 
me  your  Clincher  Proposition  and  Big  Spreader 
Book,  Free,  with  low  prices  direct  from  factory.” 

T.  F.  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.,  writes  me- "Often  pull  it 
with  my  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  al¬ 
ways  used  the before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If 

going  to  bay  a  dozen  more,  they  would  all  be  Galloways. 
Thousands  more  letters  like  these. 


669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Worth 
$25  to  $50 
more  than 
any  other 

Make— You  _ 

Try  it  and  70-bu.,S90  Freight 

See  Prepaid  North  of  Ten' 

a,  i.  n  m  ■  ■  aw  a  w  nesses  and  East  of 

No.  3  GALLOWAY  Rockies. 

Complete  With  Steel  Trucks 

Canalsotake  Beater  off  in2minutPsbytaklngoff2bolts. 
Can  remove  a, iron  In  same  time  and  use  box  if  you  wish. 


We  defy  all 
Competition 
on  the  Qual¬ 
ity  of  this 
Machine — 
Our  Proof 
is  the  O.  K. 
of  40.000 
Farmers 


Strong 
Wagon 
oars— Can 
Be  Used 
For  Other 
Purposes 


See  Free  Book  for  Gallo¬ 
way  Wagon-Box.  5  sizes— 
from  $42.30  up.  F.  O.  B. 
Waterloo,  $54.50  and  up— Freight 
Prepaid. 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW>YORKE8 


January  1,  1910. 


SENfl  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  ESTIMATE 


Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 


WE  SA  VE  YOI  ?i0  to  50  PER  CENT 


READ  EVERY 
WORD  OF  THIS 
WONDERFUL 
ADVERTISEMENT 


£3 


CHICAGO  Hf  m  WRECKING  CO. 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  FREIGHT  PREPAID  PR 


Nd 

Ot 

i>ec 


If  you  are  about  to  build  or  have  any  immediate  f  .  ‘  n>  inten¬ 
tions  of  doing  so,  send  us  your  complete  lumber  and  buildito'  lor  our 
low  estimate.  We  promise  you  now  that  we  will  make  a  sav¬ 

ing  anywhere  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  we  agree  at  the  same  time 
positively  to  furnish  material  equal  in  grade  to  that  of  any  first 
class  lumber  dealer  in  the  land.  It  is  fresh,  clean  stock  taken 
direct  from  our  immense  lumber  yards. 

OUR  WONDERFUL  1910  OFFER. 

Of  all  wonderful  offers  of  the  past  the  new  prices  at  which  we 
are  selling  our  lumber  and  building  material  easily  exceeds  it. 
We  have  decided  that  we  will  reduce  lower  than  ever  before  the  already 
low  prices  at  which  we  are  selling  our  goods.  We  want  to  get  as 
close  to  the  heart  of  our  customers  as  we  know  how.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  easiest  way  to  do  that  is  by  giving  them  prices  that  will 
put  money  in  their  pockets.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to 
prove  each  word  of  these  statements. 

BRAND  NEW  LUMBER. 


we  sell  it  guaranteed  to  be  brand  new 
any  other  concern.  Nothing  shop 


Every  stick  of  lumber  that 

and  equal  In  grade  to  that  carried  by  .  _ _  _ 

worn  about  it.  It  is  here  in  our  main  warehouse  and  can  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  come  to  visit  us  at  Chicago.  If  you  can 
possibly  arrange  to  make  the  trip  to  the  city,  we  will  give  you 
the  chance  to  select  the  goods 
right  out  of  our  ^'ards,  an 


ALL  THIS 
MATERIAL  IS 
FIRST  CLASS 
BRAND  NEW. 


OUR  GUARANTEE  PROTECTS  YOU. 

Our  broad  binding  guarantee  protects  you  in  every  way.  You 
don’t  have  to  pay  money  in  advance.  You  can  see  just  what  you  buy. 
We  make  you  the  positive  statement  that  if  you  get  one  stick  of 
lumber  or  one  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  contrary  to  our  des¬ 
criptions  or  your  understanding  that  we  will  either  take  back 
such  unsatisfactory  merchandise,  or  we  will  make  good  the  loss. 
Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  $1,000,000.00  besides  our  past  record 
is  sufficient  bond  for  you. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

It  makes  no  difference  for  what  purpose  you  need  building  ma¬ 
terial,  we  have  it.  No  larger  stocks  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
You  can  get  anything  you  want,  whether  it  be  Lumber,  Structu’al 
Iron,  Hardware,  Plumbing,  Heating  Apparatus.  Furniture,  Machinery,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Fencing.  Electrical  Material,  Pipe  or  anything  else.  It  is  in  our 
stock,  and  when  it  is,  it  means  we  can  sell  it 
money  than  you  can  buy  it  for  elsewhere. 


to  you  for  less 


DON’T  BELIEVE  THE  LUMBER  TRUST. 


Get  our  booklet,  exposing 
ra  i 


can  see 


our 
it  loaded 


directly 


in 


cars.  You',  can  buy  from 
with  absolute  confidence. 


ou 

nto 

us 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON —  Snd  mail. 


*720 


When  do  you  expect  to  build  ox  improve!* 


What  kind  of  building  or  buildings!- 


Name . 

Town... .  County. 

R.  F.  D.  or  P.  O.  Box . State . 

Do  you  want  our  500  Page  Catalog! . 

Do  you  want  our  Book  of  Plans! . .  •  •  •  < 


I  saw  this  advertisement  in  Tire  UrRAT,  New  YorkHR.  67  1-10 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co Chicago. 


Buys 

Material 

These 


the  Lumber  Trust.  Don’t  listen  to 
jealous  dealers  or  yard  managers.  If  we  advertise  false  statements, 
you  have  plenty  of  recourse.  Not  a  piece  of  second-hand  lumber 
in  our  stock.  That’s  broad  enough  to  satisfy  you.  Goods  you 
buy  will  be  just  as  represented,  or  we  will  make  every  just 

amend.  If  you  are  fair  we  will 
have  no  trouble  to  convince  you 
„  ,  that  this  is  a  square,  honorable 

Tha  (HP  M  I  institution. 


To  Build 
Houses. 


650 


Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 


DOORS  AND  WINDOWS. 

$2.10 
1.75 
.35 
.50 
2.98 
1.85 
1.06 
1.50 
.55 
3.25 
.37 
.50 


2  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  8  in.,  1 1  in.  5  crogg 
Y.  P-  panel  “A”  grade  Inside  Door. .  . 

2  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  8  in,.  If  in.  4  panel 

“A”  grade  Redwood  Door . 

Inside  frame  for  above,  clear  - ...... 

Yellow  Pine . . 

Inside  casing  for  above,  clear . 

Y.  P.  per  side . 

3  ft.  0  in.  x  7  ft.  0  in.  “A”grade.  .  • 

glazed  front  door . . . 

Frame  for  above . 


26  in.  x  28  in.,  2  It.  windows,  for  opening 

2  ft.  6  in.  x  5  ft.  2  in . 

Frames,  including  outside  trim,  for.  • .  . 

above . . 

Inside  trim  for  above,  clear . . 

Yellow  Pine . . 

Cottage  front  windows  foropening  3  ft. 

8  in.  x  5  ft.  2  in . . . .  ■  •  . 

4  Light  barn  sash  for  opening  1  ft.  8  in. 

x  2  ft.  0  in . 'j . .•  •  •  • 

4  Light  barn  sash  for  opening  2  ft.  0  in. 
x  1  ft.  8  in . 

PORCH  MATERIAL. 

Solid  turned  columns,  4x4  in.  8  ft.  long, 

each . • . 

Solid  turned  columns,  5x5  in.8  ft.  long, 

each . '■ . . . . 

Colonial  columns,  6  in.  diam.  8  ft. 

long,  with  cap  and  base,  each  •  . . . 

Colonial  columns,  8  in.  diam.  8  ft.  long, 

with  cap  and  base  each  •  •  . . . 

Top  and  bottom  porch  rail,  per  100 

lin.  ft . 

li  in.  Turned  fir  porch  ballusters,  24  or 

26  in.  long,  price  per  100  ft . 

li  Square  clear  redwood  baluster  stock, 
per  100  lin.  ft . .  •  . . 


.55 

.88 

1.30 

1.65 

2.75 

3.35 

.75 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  130. 

Here  is  a  handsome  eight-room 
house.  Size  25  ft.  20  in.  by  29 
ft.  6  in.  Large  front  porch.  Re¬ 
ception  hall,  living  room,  dining 
room  and  pantry  on  first  41oor. 
Front  and  rear  vestibules.  Sec¬ 
ond  floor,  four  good  sized  bed 
rooms,  bath  room,  closet  in  each 
room.  A  modern  plan.  Can  be 
built  at  a  minimum  cost. 


WE  WOULD  PAY 


$5,000  FOR  A  NAME. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  6. 

This  is  our  leader.  The  best 
seller  of  any  house  ever  designed 
anywhere,  by  anybody,  at  any 
price.  Why?  Because  it  comes 
nearer  filling  all  requirements 
than  any  house  of  its  size  ever 
built.  It  is  23  ft.  wide  by  33  ft. 
3  in.  long.  It  has  7  rooms  and 
bath,  pantry  and  large  front 
porch.  A  perfect  home. 


leading  Expositions. 

At  the  present  time  onr  business  consists  in  the  purchase 
outright  from  Sheriffs’  Receivers’  and  Manufacturers'  Sales 
of  immense  stocks  of  general  merchandise  and  supplies  in¬ 
cluding  practically  every  known  manufactured  article. 

.  We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  acquainting  the  publio 
with  our  wonderful  mercantile  institution  and  with  the  vast 
quantities  of  new  merchandise  and  supplies  we  have  for  sale. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  impress  the  fact  that 
our  goods  are  not  secend-hand;  neither  are  they  wrecked 
material,  nor  anything  but  first  class,  high  grade  goods,  just 
the  same  as  you  would  purchase  in  any  mercantile  house  in 
the  land.  Our  name  misleads  the  public  into  the  belief 
that  the  goods  that  we  offer  for  sale  are  not  brand  new. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  concluded  that  if  we  could  dis¬ 
cover  a  name  broad  enough  and  general  enough  to  correct 
these  false  impressions,  we  would  willingly  pay  the  sum  of 
$5,000  See  if  you  can  suggest  right  name?  Address  your  reply 

Business  Manager’s  Office,  Dept.  A20. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


*498 


Buys  the  Material 
to  Build  this  Bam. 


r  This  is  one  of  the  famous  Joist  Frame  Barns, 
serviceable  barn  ever  designed  or  built.  This  design  of  barn  can  be 
built  at  a  price  very  much  lower,  and  has  space  that  is  more  available, 
than  any  other  style.  We  can  supply  this  barn  in  six  differnt  sizes,  all 
of  the  same  width,  36  feet.  Our  quotation  here  is  for  a  barn  36  feet 
wide  by  48  feet  long  and  18  feet  high.  The  roof  constructiod  is  of  the 
self  supporting  style,  thus  doing  away  with  all  posts  in  the  hay  loft. 
There  are  6  windows  on  each  side,  3  in  each  end  and  2  in  the  gables,  so 
the  barn  is  thoroughly  ventilated  and  lighted.  Our  price  cover  all  the 
lumber,  mill  work,  hardware,  nails  and  roof  covering  to  complete  barn. 


SHEATHING  and  BOXING. 

4  in.,  10  to  16  ft.  long.  No.  2  roof  .  a  a 

sheathing  dressed . .  I  w.UU 

6  in.  and  wider.  No.  3  white  pine  17  All 

6  in..  No.  2  sheathing  tongue  and  ms  a  a 

grooved .  tf.vll 

FLOORING. 

4  in.  Clear  yellow  pine . .  asj  a  a 

flooring . yi*.UU 

3  or  4  in.  No.  1  yellow  pine .  ms  am 

flooring .  tl-VO 

3  in.  No.  2  yellow  pine .  1C  AA 

flooring .  I0.UU 

6  in.  No.  2  white  pine .  1QAA 

flooring . . .  I0,UU 

DROP  SIDING  AND  WEATHER 
BOARDING. 

"  ..$28.50 

16.50 
15.00 
15.00 

19.50 


6  in.  No.  1  white  pine,  spruce  or  fir 

drop  siding . 

6  in.  No.  2  Missoure  soft . 

pine . . .  .  .  .  . . 

4  in.  D  Select  white  pine  beveled.  . 

siding.  .  .  1 . 

6  in.  C  Red  Cedar  beveled . , 

siding . . 

4  or  6  in.  B  and  Better  red  cedar.  .  . 
beveled  siding . 


DIMENSION,  BOARDS  AND  SHIPLAP. 

$28.50 


8  and  10  in.  No.  1  White  pine  boards 

or  shiplap . . . 

12  in.  No.  1  Yellow  pine .  si  am 

boards . Z4.00 

8  or  10  in.  No.  1  Yellow  pine .  •<  rs 

chiplap .  ZI.DU 

2x4  in,  8  ft.  long  No.  1  Northern  soft.  .  .  if  aa 
pine  sized . . .  I  w.UU 


OUR  MAMMOTH  FREE  CATALOG 

Th«  Greatest  Price  Maker  Ever  Produced.  A  book  of  500  pages 

profusely  illustrated.  A  demonstration  of  what  the  CHICAGO 
HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  stands  for  as  a  bargain  center.  It’s  such 
a  book  as  every  buyer  of  merchandise  must  have 
in  his  or  her  possession.  It  will  save  you  money 
every  day  you  buy  goods.  It’s  a  pace  maker  in 
the  bargain  world.  It  shows  what  vast  lines  of 
merchandise  are  secured  by  us  at  Sheriffs’,  Re¬ 
ceivers’  and  Manufacturers’  Sales.  It  costs 
$1.00  to  produce  each  one  of  these  catalogs. 
We  send  it  to  you  absolutely  without  charge  of  any 
kind  and  without  any  obligation.  It  contains  a 
description  of  our  vast  stock  of  Furniture,  House¬ 
hold  Goods,  Office  Fixtures,  etc.  Fill  in  the  coupon  shown  else¬ 
where  in  this  advertisement  and  tell  us  what  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  interest  you  most  and  we  will  furnish  you  with  addit- 
onal  information  concerning  the  material  you  need.  Write  today. 


$2.00  BUYS  COMPLETE 
SET  OF  BLUE  PRINTS. 

That’s  the  price  for  either  of  the  three  build¬ 
ing  shown  in  this  advertisement.  We  send  you 
a  set  of  plans  of  either  of  the  houses  described 
above  including  the  necessary  specifications 
and  a  list  of  material,  transportation 
charges  prepaid  for  the  sum  of  $2.00.  This 
is  only  a  deposit.  At  this  price  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  blue  prints  and  plans  including  list  of 
material  for  the  barn  illustrated  and  described 
above.  This  $2.00  that  we  require  is  only  a 
deposit  or  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  the 
proposition  we  make  you  is  after  you  receive 
these  blue  prints,  specifications  and  list  of 
material  and  decide  to  place  an  order  with  us 
for  the  complete  bill  of  material,  we  will  credit 
you  with  the  $2.00  received,  so  that  no  charge 
whatever  is  made  for  the  blue  prints.  If  you 
decide  to  return  the  plans,  specifications  andj 
list  of  material  inside  of  twenty  days,  we  wil 
refund  $1.50,  thereby  making  the  total  cost  to 
you  for  this  service  only  kOc,  which  does  not 
cover  our  expense  in  the  matter. 


OUR  FREE  BOOK  OF  PLANS 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  handsomest  illustrated  book  of  designs 

ever  produced.  It  is  a  practical  work  of  art  produced  by  the 
best  architects.  We  give  it  away  without  obligation  of  any  kind 
to  anyone  who  intends  to  build  now,  or  has  any  future  prospects 
of  building  a  home  or  barn.  It  contains  repro¬ 
ductions  of  photos  and  is  true  to  life  in  every 
way.  Explains  in  detail  our  wonderful  building 
offer  whereby  we  propose  to  sell  at  a  given  price 
the  complete  bill  of  material  needed  to  con¬ 
struct  houses,  cottages,  bungalows,  barns,  etc. 
We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  who  values 
such  a  book  to  write  us  for  a  copy  of  it.  We  are 
leaders  in  our  methods  and  our  complete  build¬ 
ing  proposition  is  the  most  enterprising  building 
offer  ever  presented  to  the  public.  You  till  in  the  coupon  shown 
elsewhere  in  this  advertisement  and  we  will  send  this  “Book  of 
Plans”  without  any  obligation  on  our  part. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Read 


What 

•,  Conn. 


the  Chicago  ZZou.se  Wrccliiug  Co.’s  Customers  Say: 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  - 

Gentlemen:— I  will  move  in  the  house  next 
week,  as  it  will  be  all  completed  and  makes  a  fine 
house.  I  will  let  you  know  what  the  house  cost  me 
completed,  all  material  and  labor  as  1  had  it  built 
by  the  day.  and  will  give  you  the  exact  figures 


from  the  contractor  that  bid  on  the  house,  also  the 
prices  from  the  local  lumber  dealers  on  a  copy  of 
your  bill  of  material  for  the  lumber,  not  including 
tfie  hardware,  nails,  eaves,  window  weights,  and 
you  will  see  that  I  saved  about  32  per  cent.,  and 
have  a  better  house  than  I  would  have  by  contract. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  of  the  builders  and 
business  men  from  Bristol  to  see  the  house,  and  all 


sayitisO.  K.  They  never  heard  of  the  like  of  a  house 
coming  complete' in  one  car,  and  I  think  you  will 
have  lots  of  business  from  this  section.  It  is  the  only 
house  in  this  section  that  is  finished  in  Red  Oak, 
and  it  looks  better  than  Ash.  Hoping  you  will 
look  after  the  cabinet  and  rush  It,  I  remain, 
yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  B.  CONLON. 


—  - ,  111. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sirs:— In  regards  to  my  lumber  which  I 
bought  of  you,  I  wish  to  state  that  everything 
was  as  represented,  and  reached  us  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Very  respectfully,  i 

(Signed)  J.  VETTER. 


'cvrn-rj: 


*wtt<£*  photo  'SNTe.coTKii 
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ASKING  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Early  in  March,  1909,  an  experienced  fanner  in  the 
Poconos  advised  the  writer  to  read  Prof.  Milton 
Whitney’s  article  called  “Soil  Fertility”  published  in 
Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  257,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  article  was  so  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  and  practical  that  it  seemed  to  suggest  an 


immediate  trial.  It  happened  that  two  years  had  been 
spent  in  attempts  at  Alfalfa  raising  on  a  sandy  soil 
in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  with  no  practical  results. 
So  far  as  bulk  alone  went,  cow  peas  and  Crimson 
clover  far  surpassed  the  Alfalfa.  But  a  new  condition 
had  arisen  in  the  form  of  a  fertile  farm  at  Paoli,  in 
the  Chester  Valley,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 


The  maintenance  of  a  dairy  required  the  use  of  some 
clover  crop,  and  Alfalfa  seemed  the  most  favorable, — 
especially  on  a  limestone  soil.  An  experiment  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Whitney’s  bulletin  was  therefore 
undertaken. 

This  experiment,  in  brief,  is  to  test  the  actual  soil 
of  the  farm  under  varying  conditions  of  fertilization. 


SEED  TESTED  FOR  GERMINATION.— Seed  Sown  March  28th,  1909;  Pictures  Taken  June  1st  and  2d,  1909;  Test  Completed  and  Nodules  Counte 

June  16th,  1909. 


FERTILIZER,  ETC. 


1  Paoli  Soil . 

2  Five  tons  ground  limesfonc . 

3  Five  tons  ground  limestone,  i  mculated  soil . 

4  Five  tons  ground  limestone,  nitro  culture . 

5  Ten  tons  ground  limestone . 

6  Ten  tons  ground  limestone,  inoculated  soil . 

7  Ten  tons  ground  limestone,  nitro  culture . 

8  Ten  tons  ground  limestone,  four  hundred  pounds  bone  and  potash. 

9  Four  hundred  pouuds  bone . 

10  Four  hundred  pounds  bone,  inoculated  soil . 

11  Four  hundred  pounds  bone,  nitro  culture . 

12  Four  hundred  pounds  bone  and  potash . 

13  Four  hund  red  pounds  bone  and  potash,  nitro  culture . 

14  Four  hundred  pounds  bone  and  potash,  inoculated  soil . 

15  Inoculated  soil,  Paoli  soil . 

16  Five  tons  agricultural  burnt  lime,  nitro  culture . 

17  Five  tons  agricultural  burnt  lime,  nitro  culture . 

18  Five  tons  agricultural  burnt  lime,  inoculated  soil . 
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All  experiment  stations  and  progressive  farmers  test 
the  soil  in  their  fields  by  devoting  various  plots  of 
ground  to  the  crop  under  test,  fertilizing  each  plot 
in  a  different  manner,  and  judging  from  the  yield  in 
forage  or  grain  which  system  of  fertilization  is  best 
for  that  crop  in  that  field.  The  objection  to  the 
average  farmer  in  these  so-called  field  tests  is  that 
they  are  comparatively  expensive,  and  that  a  year  is 
gone  before  the  results  of  the  test  can  be  known. 
Prof.  Whitney’s  substitution  for  field  tests  is  a  method 
by  which  soil  from  the  field  in  question,  treated  to 
as  many  systems  of  fertilization  as  are  desired  for 
the  experiment,  is  put  into  a  number  of  small  sne- 
cially  constructed  pots.  The  comparative  growth 
of  seeds  in  these  pots,  each  representing  a  different 
method  of  fertilization,  will  disclose  in  a  few  weeks, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  what  would  take  months  of 
time  and  much  more  expense  in  field  tests.  This  test 
is  not  a  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  but 
an  experiment  to  find  out  the  fertilizer  requirements 
of  the  soil  under  test.  I A  description  of  these  pots 
will  be  found  below  Fig.  8.  Eds.]  1  hat  these  “rapid 
transit  tests’’  can  be  relied  upon  is  thus  answered 
affirmatively  in  Prof.  Whitneys  bulletin,  as  follows: 

“The  plants  in  that  pot  (test  with  wheat  seed)  you 
have  before  you  show  a  satisfactory  growth.  If  it  is 
followed  out,  will  it  develop  grain  in  the  same  ratio? 
Have  you  conducted  any  tests  of  this  kind.''’  Prof. 
Whitney  replied : 

“We  have  conducted  some  tests  in  pots  made  in 
this  same  way,  but  much  larger,  and  the  indications 
we  got  at  the  start  continued  on  up  to  the  maturity 
of  the  plant,— that  is,  the  yield  was  of  the  same  order 
as  our  10-day  test  in  the  small  pot.  We  have  tested 
this  method  in  connection  with  the  plot  experiments 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  and  also 
at  the  Ohio  Station,  where  they  have  had  plots  under 
observation  for  10  or  12  years,  and  the  results,  that 
ice  get  with  these  small  pots  in  two  weeks,  give  the 
order  of -the  differences  they  hare  got  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  fertilizers  over  a  period  of  10  years.  1  believ** 
that  these  pot  results  will  give  you  a  relative  indication 
of  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  the  soils  will 
produce.  It  is  a  safe  indication  of  the  relative  order 
of  efficiency  of  the  fertilizers ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
not  with  the  yield,  because  the  yield  depends  upon 
o  her  things  in  addition  to  the  fertility.”' 

Again,  in  answer  to  the  following,  “The  question 
of  liming  soils  is  a  very  interesting  one  to  most  of 
us  and  also  a  very  important  thing.  What  test  would 
vou  advise  the  farmer  to  make  to  prove  that  his  soil 
is  deficient  in  lime  or  that  his  soil  was  neutral  and 
did  not  require  lime”?  Prof.  Whitney  answered: 

“If  you  will  turn  to  that  basket  method  and  test  your 
soil  with  and-  without  lime,  in  three  weeks  from  now 
you  will  know  whether  lime  is  needed.” 

On  March  28  therefore,  the  experiment  was  started. 
In  the  first  place,  soil  was  obtained  from  the  farm 
just  purchased,  and  inoculated  soil  taken  from  an 
Alfalfa  field  nearby.  The  sample  fertilizers  and  lime 
were  also  obtained  from  the  manufacturers.  The 
experiment  was  made  by  the  use  of  the  following: 
3.  Paoli  soil.  2.  Ground  limestone.  3.  Inoculated 
soil,  from  Alfalfa  field  one  year  old.  4.  Nitrogen 
bacterial  culture.  5.  Raw  bone,  muriate  of  potash, 
analysis  3-15-5.  G.  Raw  bone  meal,  3-l/2-21  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  7.  Burnt  lime.  These  materials  were 
all  carefully  weighed  on  scales  and  placed  in  the 
various  combinations,  as  given  in  the  table  below. 
The  soil  mixed  with  the  fertilizers  was  then  left  for 
a  couple  of  days,  while  the  Alfalfa  seeds  were  lying 
between  two  layers  of  cloth  and  moist  sand,  in  a 
box  over  a  hot- water  radiator. 

When  they  had  sprouted,  seven  of  the  strongest 
seeds  were  selected  and  planted  in  each  pot  in  the 
form  of  a  Maltese  cross.  The  pots  were  all  kept  in 
the  same  conditions  of  light  and  temperature.  The 
pots  were  filled  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  top, 
and  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  sand  spread  over 
this.  The  pots  were  then  dipped,  bottom  down,  into 
hot  paraffin,  in  accordance  with  Prof.  Whitney’s 
instructions.  From  the  first,  the  growth  from  the 
various  pots  was  very  different.  1  he  great  length 
of  time  occupied  by  the  experiment  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pots  were  permitted  to  be  placed  out¬ 
doors,  and  the  change  from  under  glass  retarded  the 
growth.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  pots  were  carried 
into'  Philadelphia  to  have  their  photographs  taken, 
and  were  placed  for  two  days  in  the  glass-enclosed 
roi  m  where  the  photographs  are  printed.  The  plants 
in  this  room,  where  the  sun  and  heat  were  both 
slrong,  seemed  to  jump,  and  some  of  the  plants 
actually  grew  a  half  inch  in  their  two  days’  stay. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  each  farmer  to  try  this  method  of  “soil  interro¬ 
gation,”  from  which  he  can  make  his  own  deductions 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  his  own  farm.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  some  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  test,  as  shown  at  Fig.  8.  While 
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the  time  that  lapsed  between  sowing  the  seed  and 
taking  the  pictures  was  64  days,  the  actual  difference 
in  the  height,  color,  and  general  physical  condition  of 
the  plants  could  be  seen  in  much  less  time  than  that, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  mistake  of  taking  the 
plants  out  from  glass  and  in  the  raw  Spring  air. 
Thirty  days  should  show  the  changes  in  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

Examine  pots  No.  2  and  No.  5,  Fig.  8,  with  five 
and  10  tons  of  lime  respectively,  but  without  inocu¬ 
lation.  The  plants  are  small,  yellow,  thin  and  have 
no  nodules.  Now  turn  to  pots  No.  3  and  No.  G.  I  he 
only  difference  in  the  ingredients  supplied  is  that 
No.  3  and  No.  6  have  inoculated  soil.  Note  the 
difference.  The  latter  are  respectively  seven  and 
four  times  as  tall  as  the  former;  their  physical  con¬ 
dition  is  better,  and  the  nodules  are  many  and  of 
large  size.  Add  to  Paoli  soil  (No.  1)  five  tons  of 
limestone  (No.  2  and  No.  5)  and  you  have  no  im¬ 
provement;  add  400  pounds  of  raw  bone  (No.  9) 
and  you  have  practically  no  improvement;  add  400 
pounds  of  bone  and  potash  (No.  8)  and  you  have  a 
little  gain;  add  to  Paoli  soil  inoculation  (No.  15) 
and  you  have  a  large  growth.  One  more  point  may 
be  noted.  You  will  observe  that  lime,  raw  bone,  bone 
and  potash  of  little  value  compared  with  inoculation, 
and  by  themselves,  will  not  assure  the  best  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  inoculated  soil  does  well  with 
cither  of  the  three  ingredients, — lime,  raw  bone,  bone 
and  potash.  In  No.  14,  inoculated  soil  does  as  well 
or  better,  with  400  pounds  of  bone  and  potash,  as 
inoculated  soil  does  with  lime  in  No.  3,  No.  G  and 
No.  18. 

The  most  important  factor,  in  this  test,  therefore, 
is  shown  to  be  inoculated  soil.  In  fact,  after  this  and 
many  other  experiments  in  the  field  as  well,  it  would 
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seem  just  as  sensible  in  our  soil,  to  lay  out  an  Alfalfa 
field  without  seed,  as  to  sow  the  seed  without  inocu¬ 
lation.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  all  but  one 
(No.  11),  inoculated  soil  does  better  than  “nitrogen 
cultures,”  although  the  latter  is  far  better  than  no 
inoculation  at  all.  The  difference  between  five  tons 
and  10  tons  of  lime  is  comparatively  small,  however. 
The  difference  between  ground  limestone  and  burnt 
lime  is  also  comparatively  small. 

Now,  as  to  the  practical  side  of  the  matter.  We 
have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  how  that  successful  and 
practical  Alfalfa  grower,  Charles  B.  Wing,  recom¬ 
mends  lime  in  quantity,  and  I  for  one,  believe  in  his 
advice.  For  some  soils,  lime  may  be  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  ;  for  others,  not  so  much  so.  Some  soils  have 
already  the  inoculation  so  necessary  to  a  permanent 
Alfalfa  field;  on  the  other  hand,  some  soils  have  no 
inoculation ;  again,  some  soils  have  all  the  soluble 
phosphorus,  potash  and  nitrogen  ready  for  the  farm¬ 
er's  crops;  other  soils  have  not.  The  question  there¬ 
fore  resolves  itself  into  this:  What  elements  or  in¬ 
gredients  must  be  supplied  in  your  soil  to  grow  the 
best  possible  craps  of  Alfalfa,  clover,  wheat,  potatoes 
or  corn?  Prof.  Whitney,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  at  Washington,  cannot  answer  this  question  by 
a  mere  chemical  analysis  of  your  soil,  nor  can  Mr. 
Wing  tell  you.  But  you,  yourself,  can  in  a  few 
weeks  find  out  exactly  what  your  soil  requires, — the 
soil  on  your  own  farm  over  which  you  have  spent  so 
much  time  and  effort. 

Take  for  example,  our  own  clover  field.  This  year 
it  was  an  absolute  failure.  Our  farmer  said  that  it 
was  a  fly  or  insect  that  ate  it  out.  One  neighbor 
said  the  Winter  killed  it.  A  friend,  farming  on  a 
different  kind  of  soil,  said  what  we  needed  was  potash. 
Every  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  had  a  different 
opinion,  and  each  adviser  hoped  we  would  try  his 
cure,  which,  by  the  way,  would  have  taken  half  a 
century.  What  was  to  be  done?  Write  to  Washing¬ 
ton?  Write  to  The  R.  N.-Y.?  To  the  State  Experiment 
Station?  No,  indeed;  make  the  inquiry  where  we 


will  get  the  surest  answer, — ask  the  soil  where  the 
clover  failed.  And  that  is  just  what  we  shall  do 
this  Winter,  before  sowing  the  next  clover  seed  in 
the  Spring.  Don’t  spend  your  evenings  and  use  up 
your  energy  writing  to  Mr.  Wing,  your  experiment 
station  or  to  Prof.  Whitney.  Send  now  for  Bulletin 
No.  257,  make  use  of  a  few  spare  moments  this 
Winter,  and  ask  the  soil  on  your  old  farm  what  it 
most  needs  to  give  you  the  best  possible  results. 
In  this  way,  every  farmer  can  find  out  the  individual 
characteristics  and  requirements  of  his  own  soil.  As 
for  me,  on  my  soil,  I  would  as  soon  sow  an  Alfalfa 
field  without  seed,  as  to  sow  the  seed  without 
inoculation.  richard  haughton. 

KEEP  BERRIES  OUT  OF  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

In  reply  to  G.  G.  S.,  page  1082,  in  regard  to  plant¬ 
ing  strawberries  and  raspberries  between  his  peach 
trees,  I  would  say  don’t  do  it,  as  it  would  not  help  his 
peaches  in  any  way.  From  experience  here,  we  have 
found  that  strawberries  were  a  drawback  to  the 
peaches;  they  did  not  begin  to  grow  until  we  took  out 
the  berries.  As  for  raspberries,  1  look  at  it  this  way. 
His  idea  is  to  set  out  one  row  of  raspberries  between 
each  two  rows  of  peach  trees.  I  will  surmise  that 
row  is  to  be  down  the  middle.  It  takes  two  years  or 
longer  for  raspberries  to  come  into  profit.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  will  see  where  his  peach  trees  are: 
they  are  pretty  well  branched  out,  in  fact  branched 
out  enough  to  lap  over  his  raspberries.  Here  is  the 
point,  cultivation.  You  cannot  cultivate  the  raspber¬ 
ries  without  disturbing  the  fruit  buds  of  peaches, 
which  no  man  who  has  a  peach  or  any  other  kind  of 
an  orchard  cares  to  do,  especially  in  peaches,  because 
enough  drop  off  as  it  is.  So  I  think,  if  I  were  G.  G.  S., 
I  would  rather  put  in  a  hoed  crop,  so  as  to  encourage 
thorough  cultivation  in  his  peaches. 

Merchantville,  N.  J.  p.  a.  o.  d. 


THE  MULCH  METHOD  vs.  CULTIVATION. 

I  have  been  much  interested  ill  the  discussion  of  a 
“mulched  orchard.”  I  have  noticed  one  thing  as  being 
very  marked,  not  only  in  these  articles,  but  also  in 
everything  written  by  the  mulch  advocates.  That  is 
that  no  mulched  orchard  should  be  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration  except  where  the  system  of  mulching  has 
been  carried  on  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  everything  else  being  cited  as  an  unfair 
example.  Yet  in  speaking  of  the  cultivated  orchards 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  so  exacting,  classing  everything 
as  a  cultivated  orchard  from  those  where  the  system 
is  properly  carried  out  (i.  e.,  a  cover  crop  being  worked 
in  early  in  Spring,  fertilizers  being  applied  and  clean 
culture  given,  allowing  no  weeds  or  grass  to  show 
close  to  the  trees  or  anywhere  until  midsummer, 
when  it  is  again  sown  to  a  cover  crop,  the  kind  to 
depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  orchard),  to  the  one 
which  is  plowed  some  time  during  Spring,  leaving  a 
strip  three  or  four  feet  along  the  tree  rows,  that 
perhaps  has  not  been  moved  since  the  orchard  was 
set,  and  where  the  quack  grass  has  full  possession 
of  the  ground  in  10  days,  and  keeps  it  until  the  end 
of  the  season.  They  almost  invariably  figure  the 
cost,  however,  on  the  first  mentioned  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  the  result  very  often  on  the  latter.  As 
to  which  system  is  better,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
should  be  governed  largely,  but  rather  absolutely  by 
the  conditions,  as  they  appear.  I  have  a  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  mulch  method,  no  matter  how  carried 
out  in  this  section,  must  be  more  or  less  a  failure, 
while  T  know  of  other  places  where  I  am  just  as  sure 
no  system  of  cultivation  would  be  a  entire  success. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  hotaling. 


BANDING  FOR  CODLING  MOTH. 

I  have  thought  that  it  would  pay  me  to  band  my  apple 
trees  with  the  sticky  stuff  that  is  used  on  the  elm  trees. 
Will  it  do  away  with  spraying  for  Codling  moth,  etc.? 

Redfield,  Conn.  *t.  c. 

We  consider  spraying  for  the  Codling  moth  to  be 
by  far  the  best  remedy  known.  The  Codling  moth 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  Spring  on  the  leaves  and  young 
apples,  and  the  majority  of  the  larvae  hatching  there¬ 
from  enter  the  apples  through  the. blossom  end,  and 
after  living  within  the  apple  for  30  days,  leave  it, 
climb  down  the  trunk  and  spin  cocoons  under  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  While  the  larvae  are  migrating  from 
the  apples  down  the  tree  they  may  be  caught  by  put¬ 
ting  bands  around  the  lower  branches  and  the  trunk  of 
the  trees.  These  bands,  however,  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  larvae  will  use  them  as  hiding  places 
in  which  to  spin  their  cocoons.  They  are  usually  made 
of  hay-rope  or  cloth  sacks  folded  several  times  and 
wound  about  the  tree.  Sticky  bands  would  not  be 
of  much  use  in  this  warfare,  as  the  aim  is  not  to 
catch  the  larvie,  like  the  canker-worms,  but  rather 
to  furnish  a  place  in  which  they  will  hide,  and  from 
which  they  can  be  taken  and  killed.  In  order  to  get 
the  best  results  with  these  bands  they  must  be  put  on 
about  one  month  after  the  blossoms  appear,  and  must 
be  examined  about  once  a  week  until  August,  and  all 
the  larvae  found  each  time  destroyed.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  all  larvae  which  get  beneath  the  bands 
have  already  done  their  injuries.  Hence  the  remedy 
is  not  one  for  the  present  year  but  a  preventive  one 
for  the  succeeding  year,  and  at  best  is  only  a  partial 
remedy.  In  fact,  one  hardly  ever  nowadays  hears  this 
method  of  fighting  the  Codling  moth  discussed.  The 
best  remedy  is  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  three 
to  five  pounds  in  of)’ gallons  of  water,  or  Paris  green. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


1910. 

THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  APPLE  SHOW  AT 

SPOKANE. 

Having  just  returned  from  the  Northwest,  where 
I  have  been  since  last  June,  engaged  in  judging  the 
fruit  exhibits  at  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 
and  other  places,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  hear  about  them.  And  having 
read  with  much  interest  about  the  New  England 
Apple  Show  held  at  Boston  this  Fall,  I  regret  that  it 
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of  pack”  also  have  much  to  do  with  the  market  value 
of  the  fruit,  for  a  neat  looking  package  and  a  style  or 
manner  of  placing  the  apples  in  the  box  so  as  to 
be  full  and  look  full  is  what  is  needed.  All  the  far 
western  apples  are  packed  in  regular  tiers,  and  the 
exact  number  of  specimens  in  each  box  is  definitely 
known  and  is  usually  marked,  as  should  be  done. 
The  square  pack  was  at  first  used  but  experience  has 
proved  the  diagonal  or  alternate  style  with  its  varia- 


was  not  possible  to  see  the  eastern  and  western  ap¬ 
ples  together,  or  at  least  to  have  seen  them  at  their 
best  in  both  places  the  same  season. 

As  there  was  a  space  of  over  four  weeks  between  the 
closing  of  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  and 
the  opening  of  the  apple  show  at  Spokane,  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  I  had  agreed  to  take  the  leading  part  in 
judging,  there  was  time  to  look  over  some  of  the 
famous  orchard  sections  of  the  far  Northwest  and 
likewise  some  other  regions  that  may  become  famous 
for  the  production  of  fine  fruit  in  the  future.  This 
I  did  to  some  extent,  but  was  interrupted  by  urgent 
invitations  to  judge  the  exhibits  at  the  Hood  River, 
Oregon,  apple  show,  and  another  at  Missoula,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

But  the  great  apple  show  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
which  was  held  from  the  15th  to  20th  of  November, 
was  the  most  extensive  thing  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  yet  been  held.  That  of  last  year  was  great,  but 
this  second  efifort  was  far  greater.  There  were  14 
exhibits  in  the  carload  entries,  and  several  more  car¬ 
loads  in  the  minor  exhibits,  had  they  been  shown  in 
the  same  way.  Had  the  apples  been  spread  out  one 
deep  they  would  have  covered  over  five  acres.  To 
assist  in  the  judging  I  chose  Mr.  George  J.  Kellogg  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  H.  M.  Dunlap  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Prof.  W.  J.  Green  of  Ohio  and 
Mr.  A.  P.  Bateham  of  Oregon.  As  all 
of  these  gentlemen  are  experienced  in 
this  work  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
several  Branches  or  peculiar  phases  of 
the  subject  we  divided  the  work  to  suit, 
sometimes  acting  singly  and  sometimes 
jointly,  as  the  various  exhibits  required. 

A  score  card  had  been  adopted,  which 
was  based  on  commercial  valuation  of 
the  exhibits,  mostly.  The  ratings  for 
quality  as  given  by  the  American  Pom- 
ological  Society  were  used  to  determine 
the  values  of  the  several  varieties  in  this 
particular,  although,  in  our  judgment, 
some  of  them  were  not  quite  according 
to  our  opinions,  and  need  slight  modifi¬ 
cations. 

The  score  card  is  here  given,  Fig. 

9,  that  it  may  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  It  will  be  seen  that  quality, 
color,  condition  and  pack  are  the 
leading  characteristics,  and  are  given 
20  points  each,  while  size  and  uni¬ 
formity  only  have  10  points  each.  The 
quality  is  surely  a  matter  of  first 
consideration,  for  the  eating  of  an 
apple  is  the  final  and  crucial  test.  Any  variety 
that  is  not  really  good  does  not  deserve  a  high  rat¬ 
ing,  even  on  a  commercial  basis,  for  if  the  consumer 
condemns  the  fruit,  it  deserves  condemnation  by  all, 
from  the  planter  down.  And  we  so  considered  it  in 
the  scoring.  Color,  which  enters  very  largely  into  the 
attractiveness  of  apples  when  exposed  for  sale,  had 
its  proper  rating  in  the  score.  Condition  included 
blemishes  of  all  kinds,  such  as  insect  and  fungus 
marks,  bruises  and  loss  of  stems,  stage  of  maturity 
not  being  so  essential  as  that  the  fruit  be  perfect.  The 
pack,  by  which  is  meant  the  manner  in  which  the 
apples  are  placed  in  the  packages  rather  than  the 
packages  themselves,  had  its  share  of  value,  and  the 
several  details  of  the  pack  each  had  their  allotment 
of  points.  As  there  were  almost  no  apples  shown  in 
barrels  there  was  little  need  of  the  scores  for  that 
style  of  package.  But  the  proper  styles  and  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  accepted  standards  of  box  packing  were 
most  carefully  noted.  It  is  generally  agreed  among 
good  packers  that  the  apples  should  be  flush  with  the 
ends  of  the  box.  and  before  the  top  is  pressed  on 
that  they  should  rise  gradually  to  the  center  of  the 
)0x,  where  they  should  be  one  and  a  half  inch  higher 
than  the  side  pieces,  and  when  the  top  is  pressed  and 
nailed  down  at  the  ends  the  bulge  should  be  three- 
quarters  inch  on  either  side.  This  holds  the  fruit 
firmly  in  place,  and  allows  little  chance  for  bruising 
in  handling.  The  top  and  bottom  pieces  are  only  one- 
quarfcer  inch  thick,  which  admits  of  abundant  spring 
1  '*  meet  this  requirement.  The  sides  are  of  three- 
eighths  stuff  and  do  not  spring  outward,  nor  do  the 
ends,  which  are  three-quarters  inch  thick.  The  “align¬ 
ment”  of  the  rows  and  tiers  should  be  perfect,  which 
■  pends  largely  upon  the  careful  grading  as  to  size  of 
!  c  specimens  and  the  evenness  of  packing,  and 


to  be  far  better.  Instead  of  the  apples  lying  one 
on  top  of  another,  as  in  the  square  style  of  packing, 
so  that  they  are  bruised  from  top  to  bottom  by  the 
pressure  in  fastening  down  the  lid,  one  apple  fits  in 
between  three  others,  and  very  little  damage  is  done 
by  the  pressure.  In  our  judging  we  scored  down  one 
point  on  every  square-packed  box,  because  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  style.  1  he  “jumble”  pack,  which  is  in  use  in 
Colorado,  is  not  even  thought  of  by  the  more  progres¬ 
sive  growers  of  the  Northwest,  and  any  style  of  pack¬ 
ing  by  which  the  apples  are  poured  into  the  box  is 
bad  very  bad.  It  does  not  look  neat  nor  bring  the 
price  that  good  apples  deserve. 

As  to  the  size,  we  decided  that  all  apples  packing 
over  three  and  a  half  tiers  to  the  box  should  be 
severely  scored  for  being  too  large,  and  those  smaller 
than  four  and  a  half  tiers  for  being  too  small.  The 
best  sizes  for  market  range  between  these,  two,  and 
count  from  about  88  to  128  to  the  box.  All  above  or 
below  sell  at  inferior  prices,  and  are  to  be  avoided 
by  the  grower  and  dealer  so  far  as  is  possible. 

The  result  of  the  scoring  by  the  rules  laid  down 
was, that  the  highest  awards  went  to  the  apples  of 
best  quality.  The  big  $1,000  prize  for  the  carload  that 
attained  the  highest  scoring  went  to  a  carload  of 
Esopus  Spitzenburg  from  Medford,  Oregon,  and  the 
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second  prize  to  a  car 
Valley  of  Washington. 
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t  >es  the  compactness.  The  “attractiveness  and  style  infection. 


of  Grimes  from  the  Yakima 
The  same  principle  held  good 
throughout  the  five  and  10-box  lots,  for  the  Spitzen¬ 
burg  took  most  of  the  prizes,  because  of  the  very  high 
rating  it  has  in  the  Pomological  Society,  being  10  on 
the  scale.  Rome  Beauty  and  the  better-flavored  Wine- 
sap,  Jonathan  and  other  good  varieties  did  not  get 
many  awards  because  of  their  lower  rating  than  those 
of  the  highest  quality  competing  with  them. 

There  were  some  apples  from  New  York,  Virginia 
and  a  very  few  other  Eastern  States.  They  came  in 
barrels,  and  of  course  did  not  look  very  well  in 
comparison  with  the  boxed  apples,  for  the  barrels  do 
not  show  the  fruit  to  good  advantage.  But  worse 
than  that  was  the  inferior  color  and  blemishes  on  the 
apples.  Certainly  these  were  not  the  best  apples  that 
could  have  been  sent.  I  have  seen  much  better  ones 
in  many  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  worst  were  from 
Maine,  and  of  the  variety  that  is  there  considered  one 
of  their  best,  commonly  called  Nodhead  but  more 
properly  Jewett.  The  apples  were  of  fair  size  and 
color  for  the  variety,  but  when  I  came  to  examine 
them  closely  they  were  badly  affected  with  the  worst 
of  all  the  enemies  of  the  apple,  the  Pomella  or  Apple 
maSS’ot.  When  cut  open  about  half  the  specimens 
examined  were  found  to  be  riddled  with  holes  through 
the  flesh,  and  some  had  the  maggots  nearly  ready  for 
the  pupal  stage.  The  inspector  was  called  at  once 
and  the  apples,  barrel  and  all,  were  cremated.  This 
was  a  menace  to  the  apple  industry  of  the  whole 
Northwest.  I  here  is  no  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  terrible  pest  in  Maine  and  other  sections  of  the 
Northeast,  but  to  send  into  a  new  region  apples  in¬ 
fested.  l>v  it,  is  a  grave  offense,  and  might  have  done 
unlimited  injury.  The  Pacific  coast  has  rightly  en¬ 
acted  drastic  legislation  against  orchard  pests,  and  is 
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WHEN  SHALL  GARDENERS  APPLY  MANURE? 

When  I  was  a  boy  how  often  I  have  heard  this 
same  question  argued  by  my  father  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmers,  and  how  well  do  I  remember  the  tests 
and  experiments  that  were  made  in  years  long  ago. 
It  was  the  prevailing  custom  in  those  days  to  save  and 
compost  all  manures  and  apply  them  in  the  Spring  at 
time  of  planting.  I  am  cultivating  some  of  those  same 
fields  to-day  that  my  father  worked  years  ago  by  this 
method,  and  I  know  I  am  receiving  better  returns 
by  using  manure  in  Winter,  simply  broadcasting  and 
plowing  down  in  Spring.  In  the  Fall  of  1908  we  had 
a  fine  stand  of  Crimson  clover  about  two  acres  in 
extent.  It  had  grown  very  large,  and  was  as  thick 
as  it  could  stand.  About  the  first  of  November  an 
Italian  milk  dealer  discovered  it.  He  harassed  me 
continually  to  sell  him  the  green  clover  for  his  cows,  he 
to  cut  it  as  the  cows  could  use  it  in  a  green  state. 
The  clover  was  planted  for  a  cover  crop,  and  I  told 
him  I  would  not  sell  it  and  rob  the  soil.  He  then 
offered  to  cut  the  clover  and  replace  it  with  manure 
ficsh  from  the  yard.  I  his  looked  like  a  good  propo¬ 
sition,  and  also  a  chance  to  test  the  relative  merits 
of  the  clover  and  manure  for  soil  improvers,  so  I 
agreed  to  allow  him  to  cut  the  clover  and  replace 
it  at  once  by  covering  it  with  manure.  One 
quarter  of  the  piece  was  so  cut  and  covered  with 
long  fresh  manure  and  there  remained  all  Winter. 
The  remainder  of  the  piece  carried  a  heavy  covering 
of  the  clover  until  Spring.  It  was  then  broadcast  with 
stable  manure  to  the  extent  of  10  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  the  whole  piece  plowed  down  alike  at  the  same 
time  and  planted  with  lettuce.  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  the  ground  where  the  clover  was  cut  and 
covered  with  the  manure  early  in  the  Fall  produced  a 
heavier  growth  of  lettuce,  and  several 
days  earlier,  than  that  which  was  ma¬ 
nured  in  the  Spring  with  the  addition 
of  the  clover  plowed  under  with  it.  In 
August  the  ground  was  planted  to  celery 
with  the  same  perceptible  results. 

Again  the  best  strawberry  bed  I  ever 
grew  was  one  planted  on  a  piece  of  raw 
ground,  that  received  a  mid-winter  cov¬ 
ering  of  long  manure  from  the  hogpen. 
Great  frozen  chunks  lay  on  the  ground 
all  VV  inter.  In  the  Spring,  when  the 
frost  came  out  of  the  ground,  they  all 
dissolved  and  crumbled  to  pieces;  run¬ 
ning  the  harrow  over  these  before  plow¬ 
ing  gave  quite  an  equal  distribution. 
Strawberries  were  set  in  rows  five  feet 
apart.  These  formed  matted  rows  by 
Fall  four  feet  wide,  and  the  following 
June  the  yield  was  enormous,  exceeding 
10,000  quarts  per  acre.  These  are  only 
two  of  many  experiences  I  have  had 
by  applying  manure  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter,  and  from  my  past  observa¬ 
tions  I  am  fully  convinced  that  such 
cold-natured  crops  as  strawberries, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  peas,  oats  or  grass 
meadows  are  better  when  manure  is 
applied  to  the  ground  as  a  Winter  protection.  In¬ 
stead  of  composting  the  manure  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  and  keeping  it  piled  in  heaps,  allow  the  elements 
to  do  this,  or  in  other  words,  the  water,  earth  and 
air.  But  for  crops  that  mature  their  products  late  in 
Summer  and  require  a  warm  soil  and  hot  weather,  like 
the  tomato,  melons  of  all  kinds,  Lima  beans  and 
corn,  etc.,  I  would  advise  composted  manure  applied 
at  time  of  planting.  Again,  if  one  has  a  piece  of 
ground  that  he  desires  to  bring  to  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  without  loss  of  time  and  intends  to  engage 
in  intensive  market  gardening,  broadcast  manure  heav¬ 
ily  in  the  Fall,  plow  down  at  once,  and  in  Spring 
apply  another  coat  before  planting.  This  method 
repeated  for  a  few  years  will  give  a  mechanical  ac¬ 
tivity  to  the  soil  that  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other 
way,  and  the  last  load  applied  always  pays  the  best. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  manure  never  be  afraid  of 
losing  it  by  putting  in  the  ground  if  you  expect  to 
cultivate  the  soil ;  it  will  prove  the  stepping  stone 
to  successful  gardening.  t.  m.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


so  endeavoring 


to  keep  out  every  source  of  possible 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


As  a  mine  of  horticultural  information,  the  tree 
agent  often  develops  some  wonderful  veins  of  ore. 
Here  is  one: 

A  tree  agent  from  the  western  part  of  our  State  tells 
us  If  we  keep  on  spraying  with  lime  and  sulphur  we  shall 
kill  the  trees  by  smothering  them,  not  giving  the  bark 
chance  to  breathe.  Is  this  a  fake  idea,  or  has  there 
been  actual  damage  done?  H.  n 

You  may  put  this  down  as  a  “fake  idea.”  Most 
likely  this  man  claimed  that  his  trees  had  some 
special  arrangements  for  breathing,  so  the  wash 
would  not  hurt  them.  There  may  be  greater  non¬ 
sense  told  by  tree  agents,  but  you  will  not  hear  it 
often. 
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[  If  very  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
M-pa rate  piece  of  paper.] 

SCRAPING  BARK  OF  APPLE  TREES. 

On  one  of  my  farms,  back  of  the  ice 
house,  was  an  acre  of  orchard,  on 
which  the  apple  trees  bore  but  little 
fruit.  They  averaged  about  15  inches 
in  diameter  near  the  ground,  had  large 
spreading  .  tops  open  to  the  sun,  and 
were  in  their  prime.  They  had  been 
pi aii ted  too  near  each  other,  and  were 
just  beginning  to  crowd.  On  studying 
the  matter,  1  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  trees  were  throwing  their  vigor 
into  wood  growth,  and  the  problem  to 
be  solved  was  how  best  to  transfer  the 
vigor  into  fruit  growth.  Two  methods 
occurred  to  me.  One,  which  1  had 
once  practiced  with  success  on  a  Porter 
apple  tree,  was  to  root-prune  by  making 
a  circular  excavation  around  the  trunk, 
deep  enough  to  cut  off  the  larger  roots. 
In  the  case  of  the  Porter,  a  smaller  tree, 
the  excavation  was  about  five  feet  from 
the  trunk.  The  other  method  for  check¬ 
ing  the  wood  growth  was  by  scraping 
the  bark  severely,  going  deep  enough 
occasionally  to  reach  through  to  the 
wood  itself.  I  had  seen  the  method 
work  admirably  on  some  old  trees,  which 
most  farmers  usually  have  condemned 
and  cut  down  as  cumberers  of  the 
ground.  I  concluded  to  try  the  latter 
method.  I  procured  scraper  having  a 
handle  as  long  as  that  of  a  hoe,  and 
the  man  employed  was  instructed  to 
make  thorough  work  on  the  trunks  and 
for  about  six  feet  on  the  main  limbs. 
The  result  was  almost  wonderful ;  the 
trees  doubled  their  crop. 

Massachusetts.  j.  j.  h.  Gregory. 


STARTING  NUT  SEEDLINGS. 

/?..  Delaware. — Wliat  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  nuts  of  Persian  walnut  and  chest¬ 
nut  for  next  Spring's  planting? 

Ans. — The  best  way  to  keep  small 
quantities  of  Persian  walnuts  and  chest¬ 
nuts  for  planting  in  the  Spring  is  to 
put  them  in  shallow  boxes  in  alternate 
layers  with  moist  earth  or  decayed  saw¬ 
dust,  using  a  layer  of  earth  or  sawdust 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  then  a  layer 
of  nuts,  continuing  this  until  the  box  is 
full.  The  box  should  be  buried  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a 
well-drained  place.  It  will  not  hurt  the 
nuts  if  they  are  frozen  during  the 
Winter.  If  large  quantities  of  nuts  are 
to  be  kept  for  Spring  planting,  I  prefer 
to  store  them  in  a  cold  frame  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers  with  moist  earth  or  rotted 
sawdust.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  glass  sashes  are  put  on  or  not.  By 
the  first  of  April  most  of  the  nuts  will 
be  cracked  and  sprouted,  and  should  be 
planted  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart 
in  nursery  rows,  and  should  be  well  cul¬ 
tivated  during  the  season.  Since  the 
seedlings  vary  so  much  in  the  nuts  that 
they  produce,  and  may  be  almost  worth¬ 
less,  it  is  best  to  whip-graft  them  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  when 
one  year  old.  This  grafting  should  be 
done  soon  after  the  seedlings  start  into 
growth,  but  the  scions  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  dormant,  or  they  will  not  live. 
After  the  scion  is  inserted,  the  union 
should  be  tightly  wrapped  with  large 
soft  cord,  but  no  grafting  wax  should 
be  used.  The  earth  should  be  then 
mounded  up  to  the  top  bud  of  the  scion. 
This  practice  has  given  me  much  better 
results  than  where  grafting  wax  was 
used.  c.  p.  close, 

Maryland  State  Horticulturist. 

R.  N.-Y. — Get  the  Nut  Bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Maryland  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  College  Park,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

In  Now  York  State  there  are  0S4  active 
associations  established  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  one  or  more  phases  of  agricul¬ 
ture  within  this  State.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  one  farmers’  association,  society, 
(Jrange  or*  oilier  organization  to  each  232 
farms,  according  to  Bulletin  No.  13,  en¬ 
titled  “Agricultural  Organizations  in  New 
York  State.”  which  is  about  to  be  sent 
out  from  the  Stale  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  organizations  include  706 
subordinate  Granges,  46  Pomona  Granges 
and  one  State  Grange:  07  county  and  town 
fair  societies,  32  organizations  of  Patrons 
of  Industry,  17  special  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations,  14  organizations  giving  special  at¬ 
tention  to  fruit.  13  to  dairying.  12  to 
poultry,  11  to  live  stock,  6  to  bees,  5  to 
plant  breeding  and  crops  and  one  to  drain¬ 
age.  There  are  also  12  farmers'  clubs  and 
nine  governmental  educational  and  experi¬ 
mental  institutions.  All  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are  named  in  the  bulletin  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principal  officers,  dates 
of  organization,  number  of  members  and 
time  of  meeting,  when  known.  The  bul¬ 
letin  shows  there  are  approximately  90.000 
members  of  the  Grange.  8,000  members  in 
40  other  organizations  having  State-wide 
interests,  and  over  125.000  members  in  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations*  for  interests  con¬ 
fined  to  counties  and  smaller  districts. 


HEATING 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose ; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 

KROESCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

458  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


“ROASTED”  TURKEY  “RAISERS.” 

Enclosed  find  clipping  from  our  local 
paper,  “The  Grand  Isle  Star,”  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  question  of: 
‘Who  gets  the  big  prices  city  people  pay 
tor  produce  this  Winter?”  R.  d.  p. 
Grand  Isle,  Vt. 

Indignant  Turkey  Sellers. 

There  were  quite  a  few  indignant  farmers 
in  town  Monday  morning  when  those  who 
had  shipped  their  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving 
received  their  checks.  For  the  very  best 
No.  1  stock  they  received  25  cents,  but  as 
(lie  returns  on  every  lot:  were  graded*  into 
good  turks,  old  turks,  lean  turks  and  torn 
lurks,  they  actually  realized  much  less  per 
pound  than  they  received  last  year,  while 
it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  prices  are  much 
better.  The  returns  for  old  turkeys  or 
those  a  year  old  were  17  cents  per  pound 
and  those  who  packed  without  any  torn 
skins  got  returns  for  torn  skins  at  20  cents. 
The  shrinkage  on  some  lots  was  over  100 
pounds.  One  man  shipped  13  nice  fat  tur¬ 
keys  and  the  returns  were  in  three  grades 
with  about  25  pounds  shrinkage,  the  latter 
being  more  than  was  ever  made  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  previous  years  iu  lots  containing 
from  500  to  700  pounds.  Those  farmers* 
who  shipped  poultry  to  a  certain  firm  in 
Worcester,  Muss,  this  year  won’t  sell  to 
them  next  year  unless  they  chalk  up  on 
those  checks.  Their  buyer,  who  is  a  re¬ 
liable  man,  was  told  to  prpmisc  the  highest 
market  price.  Letters  were  put  into  several 
turkeys  asking  what  the  buyers  paid  for 
them' and  if  they  were  nice.  These  replies 
ire  very  interesting  in  many  ways.  Onq 
lady  said  she  bought  her  turkey  of  the 
Worcester  firm  and  p.aid  $7  for  it.  It 
weighed  20  pounds.  One  hotel  dealer  said  ! 
that  as  he  bought  large  supplies  of  the  firm 
he  got  his  four  turkeys  cheaper  than  the 
average.  lie  only  paid  30  cents  per  pound. 
Other  letters  showed  that  those  nice  fat 
lien  turks  one  year  old  for  which  the  farmers 
got  17  cents  the  dealer  got  35  cents  or 
thereabouts. 

There  you  are !  Those  turkey  raisers 
got  about  50  cents  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar — which  is  15  cents  above  the  av¬ 
erage  !  Some  day  they  will  send  a  re¬ 
liable  man  right  along  with  the  turkeys 
>to  the  best  markets  and  have  him  hire 
space  and  sell  the  birds  at  retail.  That 
is  what  farmers  will  have  to  come  to — 
cooperation. 

CORN  PRICES  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  enclosed  slips  are  from  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  of  yesterday,  the  one  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  high  price  of  corn  in  Nebraska 
from  the  editorial  page.  The  other  slip 
gives  from  the  same  paper  the  cash  price 
of  corn  for  that  day,  or  rather  for  the 
preceding  market  day,  in  St.  Louis.  The 
natural  query  is:  Is  corn  dearer  in  Ne¬ 
braska  than  in  St.  Louis,  or  does  .the  grain 
man  lie?  T.  E.  N. 

Missouri. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  the 
daily  papers  operate.  On  one  page  It 
quotes  from  Leslie’s  Weekly  to  show  that 
farmers  are  holding  up  the  grain  markets. 
As  proof,  it  savs  a  grain  dealer  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  offered  85  cents  for  corn,  but  they 
refused  to  sell  for  less  than  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  Then  this  wise  fraud  went  on  to 
say  : 

“But  what  becomes  of  the  story  in  the 
muck-raking  papers  that  the  high  prices  of 
farm  products  are  caused  by  combinations 
of  wholesalers  and  retailers  and  that  the 
farmers  do  not  get  any  benefit  ?  Tell  that 
to  the  marines,  hut  not  to  the  farmers.” 

Now  right  in  the  same  paper  in  which 
this  was  printed  the  market  reports  showed 
that  the  highest  price  paid  for  corn  in  St. 
Louis  was  63  cents.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  being 
farther  West  would  naturally  offer  a  lower 
price  than  this.  Somebody  lias  lied  and 
others  have  backed  him  up  in  an  effort  to 
show  that  farmers  are  holding  up  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  getting  rich  at  it. 


Progressive  gardeners  and  farmers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  they  should  have 
better  seeds  than  the  average  dealer  can 
furnish.  One  way  to  get  the  best  seeds  is 
to  buy  them  direct  from  a  man  who  raises 
them  and  therefore  knows  what  they  are. 
Most  seed  dealers  never  see  their  seeds  grow¬ 
ing  and  therefore  do  not  know  what  they 
will  produce. 

Harris’  seeds,  raised  at  Moreton  Farm  in 
Western  New  York,  are  sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
ers  at  wholesale  prices.  The  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  keep  them  up  to  a  high  standard 
by  the  most  careful  selection,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  used  by  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  gardeners  and  farmers  every  year 
shows  these  efforts  are  appreciated.  All 
kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  are  raised,  as  well 
as  improved  varieties  of  Field  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes,  etc. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  mailed  to 
any  one  asking  for  it,  and  if  you  raise  vege¬ 
tables  for  market  ask  for  wholesale  price 
list, — both  free.  Address, 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS? 

WE  have  60  acres  of  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous,  well-rooted  plants  in  all  the 
best  standard  sorts — millions  of  them. 

Write  today  for  our  19 10  Illustrated 
Catalog.  Our  booklets,  “How  to  Grow 
Fruit”  and  “Howto  Plant  About  the 
Country  Home,”  contain  just  what  you 
want  to  know — price  25c.  each — but 
free  to  any  reader  of  The  Remal  Nnv- 
Y ORKE  a  who  will  plant  anything  the 
coming  Spring. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Information. 

BAltNF.S  liKOS.  NURSERY  CO.. 

IIox  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Stokes'  StandardSEFbS 


It’s  “garden  seed  wis- 
dom”  to  make  your 
plans  early — and  you’ll 
find  my  new  1910  cata¬ 
logue  a  big  help  not 
only  in  getting  the  right 
start,  but  in  getting  the 
best  results. 

Stokes’  Seed  Catalogue  is  one  of 
the  handsomest,  most  helpful  and 
most  complete  catalogues  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  tells  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  garden;  how  to  make  sure 
of  getting  the  choicest  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers — the  kind  that  are  best 
for  your  table  and  that  command  the 
highest  prices  in  the  market;  and  it  shows 
by  actual  photographs  what  the  seed  has 
produced — what  you  can  raise  yourself. 

Write  me  today, mentioning  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr, 
and  I  will  send  you  my  catalogue  free. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES 

“Stokes’  Standard”  Seeds 

Dept.  L.  219  Market  St..  Philadelphia 


fThe  confidence  felt  by  farmers  and 
[gardeners  in  Ferry’s  Seeds  to-day 
would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  in 
;  any  seeds  two  score  of  years^ 
ago.  We  have  made  aj 
1  science  of  seed 
1  growing. 


always  do 
exactly  wliat  you 
expect  of  them.  For  sale 
everywhere.  FERRY'S  1910  SEED 
ANNUAL  Free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Gregorys 

Improved  Yellow 
Globe  Onion  Seed 

Best  rust-resisting  onion  seed  ever  I 
put  on  the  market.  Thoroughly  tes¬ 
ted  by  the  largest  onion  growers.  A 
tremendous  cropper.  No  onion  equals 
it  for  storage.  Our  customers  in  1909 
harvested  over  800  bushels  per  acre. 

$1.75  per  pound,  prepaid. 

GREGORY’S  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE 

is  the  handsomest  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Cf.rnnp'Aw  Itcontaiuschoicecolleotionsof  flower  and 
TTn-.Tr- vegetable  seeds  and  is  full  of  practical 
IlU  NE  S  TjSI  information  for  farmer  and  gardener. 
tSi-T-rySfr  Write  for  a  copy — it’s  free. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sold 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

All  tlie  best  varieties, 
including  the  grand 
new  variety  GLORY. 
This  is  very  early,  solid,  white  and  finest  quality.  It's  a 
money-maker  for  you.  Our  catalog,  sent  free  to  all,  tells 
all  about  it  and  Ford’s  Sound  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Write  today 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 


Your 

Name 


and  Address 


That’s 

All 


GOVERNMENT  reports  show  that  strawberries  pro¬ 
duce  more  dollars  per  acre  and  give  quicker  returns 
than  any  ether  crop.  Our  1910  Strawberry  Text 
Book  teaches  the  Kellogg  method  of  growing  larger 
crops  of  better  berries  than  can  be  grown  In  any  other 
way.  It  explains  how  to  fertilize  and  prepare  the  soil  j 
showshow  to  prune,  Bet  and  mate  the  plants.  Every 
detail  of  the  work  Is  made  perfectly  clear.  Including 
cultivation,  spraying,  mulching,  picking,  packing  ana 
marketing.  Growers  who  have  thl3  book  say  itls  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  You  may  have  one  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Cabbage  Seed 


OATS 


THAT  YIELD.  Our  SENSATION 
OATS  breaks  all  records.  Nothing  like 
it.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Samples  and  cata¬ 
logue  free,  THKO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  O. 


TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910 


T.  C.  KEVITT. 
Atbcniii,  N.  J- 


bTRAWBERRY  PLANTS— krhaUu  money-making  varieties  at 
verv  reasonable  juices.  New  1910  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  S.  A.  VI RUIN,  Hardy,  Delaware. 

Strawberry  Plants  ■  Descriptive  catalogue 

free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D- 18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 

“THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  All  the  Leading  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  _  It’s  free. 

C 1 1  AS.  K,  FENDALL  &  SON. 
Originators  of  the  Kendall  and  Growers  of  Fine  Plants, 

Towson,  Md. 


gardenandfloral 

GUIDE  for  I9IO 

Just  issued.  As  always,  theauthor- 
ity  on  what,  how.  when  and  where  to  plant.  Sent  FREE. 

JAS.  VICK’S  SONS,  430  Main  S».,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VICK’S 


Z3  Bushels  from 
One  Pound  of 
These  Potatoes./  ^^mted  a 

Pound  of  our 
syiMM&ar  Potatoes  and 
1 ffie  second  year 
\v  <  raised  23  bushels  of 

the  best  potatoes  In 
the  district.  It  took 
mWxmijjjr  years  to  get  our  several 
r varieties  to  their  present 
state  of  perfection,  giving 
moreand  better potatoestothe 
acre  than  any  kind  you  can  plant. 
We  have  done  the  same  with  our 
peas  and  beans— they  are  without 
equal  for  quality  and  yield.  All  our 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are 
hardy,  northern  grown.  Write  to-day  for 
our  new  112-page  catalog.  Free. 

Darling  &  Beahan,  4~J  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey, Mich. 


Cnnrt  Potoinorio  —Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
OCtll  bdldlU&UCi  dress,  and  we  will  mail  free 
our  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  oats,  alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds. 

MACE  &  MANSFIELD.  Greenville,  Ohio. 

SALESMEN  WANTED  ?IVeWK  «£“ 

missions,  payable  weekly.  Write  for  free  outfit 
PERRY  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS 

PLUM— at  $6.48  lor  100-CHERRY 

Our  trees  and  plants  are  the  best 

known  for  gurden  and  orchard, 

|  fresh  dug,  true  to  name,  no  scale, 
no  risk,  personal  attention  given 
every  order.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants  for  wholesale  prices, 

! freight  paid.  Everybody  write  for 
[freo  illustrated  catalogue. 

2  Apple  trees,  1  McIntosh  und 
1  Banana  for  25c  postpaid. 
Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells,  Box  10  ,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

SKGRAPE  VINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.Trees  <Vo.  Rest  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine.chonp  2snmple  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Dose,  price-list  free,  hBn'IH  llUKSLTI  &  SON,  Kredoaio,  N.  f. 


TREES 

CATALOG  FREE. 


—150  ACHES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  V. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  a  full  line. 

PRIVET,  A  Specialty. 

New  catalogue  ready  about  middle  of  January. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


TAKE  TIME  BY  THE  FORE  LOCK.  ORDER  THE  SEEDS  FOR 

THAT  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  NOW.  „ 

Don’t  buy  seeds  because  they  ar  cheap.  Jlcware  of  exaggerated  special  oilers.  J>uy 
first  quality  seeds  from  a  reliable  firm  and  save  time  and  money.  _ 


iUsSaSECE 


Semi  10c  for  a  packet  of  Noll’s  ■’Champion  of  All”  Lettuce.  The  best  all  round 
variety  for  Spring  and  Fall  planting.  A  sure  header.  Sent  postpaid  with  our  de¬ 
scriptive  and  illustrated  1910  catalogue.  Don’t  delay.  Send  today 

J.  F.  NOLL  Aj  CO.,  H6  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


at  ONE-HALF- 

City  Seedsmen  Prices  ! 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds==It’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 

country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


1910. 


2t> 


INTERPLANTED  PEACH  AND  PEAR 
TREES. 

C.  R.  B.,  Bethel,  Pa. — I  am  going  to  set 
out  an  orchard  of  peaches  and  Kieffer  pears 
mixed,  so  that  when  the  peach  trees  are 
worn  out  the  pears  are  in  profit.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  idea?  The  soil  slopes 
north,  and  is  sandy  loam  with  small 
stones.  I  am  thinking  of  buying  the  med¬ 
ium  size  peach  trees,  as  they  are  much 
cheaper  than  first-class,  and  small  size  pear 
trees. 

Aks. — If  I  were  planting  orchards  of 
Kieffer  and  peach,  I  would  plant  them 
separate.  A  peach  tree  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bear  any  amount  of  fruit  until 
the  fourth  year  after  setting  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  by  that  time  the  Kieffers  will 
begin  to  bear  some  fruit.  I  have  seen 
plenty  of  orchards  planted  with  peach 
and  pear,  also  with  peach  and  apple,  but 
in  my  opinion  such  plantings  are  not  as 
profitable  as  separate  planting.  A  peach 
orchard,  if  given  good  care,  ought  to 
bear  profitable  crops  for  10  years  or 
more  after  they  come  into  bearing,  and 
if  they  are  not  cared  for  properly,  then 
better  not  plant  at  all.  After  the  peach 
gets  to  be  four  or  more  years  of  age 
it  needs  all  the  plant  food  in  the  soil 
to  sustain  it,  and  to  make  growth 
enough  to  prepare  for  another  year’s 
crop,  while  at  the  same  time  bringing 
to  perfection  the  present  crop.  If  at  the 
same  time  there  are  as  many  pear  trees 
on  the  land  as  there  should  be  without 
the  peach,  both  peach  and  pear  will  be 
starved,  and  neither  prove  profitable. 
But  if  they  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
plant  food,  the  trees  will  be  crowded 
by  the  tops,  and  the  sunlight  and  air, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  and  to  prevent  rot,  will 
be  shut  out.  The  consequence  will  be 
fruit  without  color  or  quality — two  very 
essential  qualities  to  make  it  sell.  A 
coarse  russet-colored  or  cloudy  Kieffer 
fruit  is  unsalable,  as  is  also  a  fuzzy 
peach  lacking  color,  either  white  or  yel¬ 
low  varieties.  I  would  prefer  planting 
half  the  number  and  leave  the  whole 
space  necessary  for  each,  and  get  more 
and  better  fruit  and  more  profit  from 
it  than  by  over-crowding.  Trees  and 
plants  are  hindered  in  their  growth  and 
development  by  overcrowding,  just  as 
much  as  animals  are  when  crowded  and 
starved  in  close  quarters.  A  three  to 
four- foot,  or  even  a  good  two  to  three- 
foot  peach  tree  will  make  a  bearing  tree 
just  as  quickly  as  a  larger  tree.  The 
only  trouble  will  be  in  running  over  the 
small  trees  when  cultivating  the  first 
year.  A  small  Kieffer  tree — a  good  one- 
3rear  tree,  four  to  five  feet — is  the  best 
kind  of  a  tree  to  plant.  Never  buy  a  tree 
two  or  more  years  old  and  stunted,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cheap ;  always  buy  from  a 
reliable  nurseryman  and  let  him  know 
that  you  will  only  accept  thrifty  stock 
of  the  grade  and  age  you  order  from 
him.  e.  s.  BLACK. 


THE  RURAL 
Apples  for  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  your  readers  asks  for  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  varieties  of  apples  suitable 
for  home  use  near  Philadelphia.  I  be 
lieve  that  the  following,  in  the  order 
named,  would  cover  the  full  season, 
and  an  ordinarily  good  cellar  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  Winter  varieties  would  insure 
apples  all  the  year  round,  especially  if 
some  extra  precautions  were  taken,  such 
as  wrapping  the  Stayman  and  York  Im¬ 
perials:  Yellow  Transparent,  Starr, 
Primate,  Summer  Rambo,  Wealthy, 
Smokehouse,  Grimes  Golden,  Hubbard- 
ston,  Baldwin,  Jonathan  (if  ground  is 
high),  Winter  Rambo,  Rome  Beauty, 
Stayman  Winesap,  York  Imperial. 

c.  J.  TYSON. 

Sec.  Penn.  Horticultural  Assoc. 


NEW-YOkKER 


Sterile  Winesap  Apple  Trees. 

On  page  1066  W.  A.  M.,  Burleys, 
Va.,  wants  to  know  why  his  Winesap 
trees  do  not  bear  more  fruit.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  they  have  probably  had 
too  much  nitrogen  and  not  enough  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  I  want  to  suggest  another 
possible  cause  for  the  trouble.  It  may 
not  be  generally'  known  that  the  Wine¬ 
sap  produces  very  little,  and  many  times 
scarcely  any,  pollen.  We  have  demon¬ 
strated  this  many  times  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  Winesap  pollen  for  crossing 
with  other  varieties.  W,  A.  M.  does 
not  'say  so,  but  we  are  left  to  infer  that 
his  orchard  is  entirely  made  up  of 
Winesaps.  If  that  is  true,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  he  will  set  a  number 
of  trees  of  one  or  two  other  varieties 
which  blossom  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Winesap.  through  the  center  or  along 
two  sides  of  the  present  orchard,  he 
will  notice  a  decided  difference  in  his 
crop  of  Winesaps  as  soon  as  these 
young  trees  begin  to  bear.  Quicker  re¬ 
sults  might  be  obtained  by  top-working 
some  of  the  trees  to  other  varieties. 

I  lere  in  Indiana  we  do  not  expect  to 
Ret  paying  crops  of  Winesaps  without 
mixing  in  other  varieties,  j,  troop. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station. 


Crimson  Clover  with  Peas  and  Oats. 

IF.  R.  C.,  Flemington,  N.  J.—l  have  an 
old  peach  orchard  that  I  have  had  in 
corn  for  two  years.  The  first  year  I  sowed 
Crimson  clover  in  the  corn,  and  in  parts 
I  got  a  nice  stand ;  in  other  parts  there 
was  nothing  to  plow  under.  The  last  time 
it  was  in  corn  I  planted  with  machine  ; 
could  only  work  it  one  way.  The  weeds 
•Rot  the  start  of  me.  I  pulled  them  out 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  corn ;  the  others 
grew  with  corn.  I  desire  to  put  in  Can¬ 
ada  peas  and  oats  for  hay  this  Spring.  The 
ground  needs  humus.  I  was  thinking  of 
sowing  Crimson  clover  with  the  peas  and 
oats.  Would  it  be  better  to  cut  the  peas  and 
oats  as  early  as  possible,  and  sow  it  to 
cow  peas  and  plow  them  under,  and  seed 
to  wheat  or  rye  in  the  Fall. 

Ans. — Do  not  sow  Crimson  clover 
with  the  oats  and  peas.  This  is  not  a 
Summer  clover.  Red  clover  seeded  with 
the  oats  and  peas  will  give  y'ou  a  fair 
growth  for  plowing  under,  but  you  will 
get  more  humus  by  cutting  the  oats  and 
peas  early,  plowing  at  once  and  seeding 
to  cow  peas.  These  can  be  turned  under 
in  time  for  wheat  seeding. 

A  Rotation  for  Sandy  Loam. 

J.  G.  V Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  following  rotation  a  good  one? 
There  are  four  10-acre  pieces,  and  the  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  mostly  bottom  land,  and 
is  located  in  Venango  County,  Pa.  Ten 
acres  each  in  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  clover 
to  turn  under.  The  piece  which  was  to  go 
in  oats  the  following  year  would  receive 
the  year’s  accumulation  of  manure  after 
the  potatoes  had  been  harvested.  Would 
you  consider  this  a  good  rotation,  and  a 
proper  return  to  the  soil,  or  can  you  sug¬ 
gest  something  else  in  the  way  of  fer¬ 
tilizer?  Also  please  advise  what  kind  of 
clover  you  consider  best  for  use  as  a  green 
manure. 

Ans. — We  should  put  the  manure  on 
the  clover  and  plow  all  under  for  corn. 
With  us  this  is  more  satisfactory  than 
using  the  manure  on  oats.  We  assume 
that  you  seed  the  oats  with  the  clover, 
and  that  you  sell  potatoes  and  oats  and 
leave  the  hay,  cornstalks  and  straw  on 
the  farm.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of 
Eastern  farmers  that  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  a  small  amount  of  available  nit¬ 
rogen  and  a  fair  analysis  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  should  be  used  on  the 
potatoes  in  such  a  rotation.  We  should 
experiment  with  chemicals. 


be  sure  to  ivsk  your  storekeeper  to  show  you  a 
pair  of  Extra  Heavy 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

dust  givo  them  a  try-out  ns  a  work  suspender. 
You’ll  find  them  so  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  rigid-back  kind  you  have  been  wearing 
and  last  so  much  longer,  that  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  any  other  kind. 

The  sliding  cord  in  the  back  takes  all  strain 
from  your  shoulders,  allows  freedom  of  motion, 
and  prevents  chafing. 

Maker’s  guarantee  on  every  pair— 
SATISFACTION,  NEW  PAIR,  OR  YOOR  MONEY  BACK. 
If  your  storekeeper  doesn't  have  the  Extra 
Heavy  Weight,  made  especially  for  farmers, 
we  will  send  you  a  pair  postpaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price .  OUC 


Relieve  the  heating  burden! 

Your  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  if  you  have  to 
carry  the  burden  of  old-fashioned  heating — 
which  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  fuel 
to  produce  but  little  heat,  and  constantly 
“gets  out  of  order.” 

will  lift  that  load  off 
_ your  shoulders. 

Boilers  Boilers  and 

AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ators  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  heat  from 
the  fuel  and  do  not  get  out  of  order.  They  save  the 
heat  for  the  rooms  instead  of  letting  the  most  of  it 
escape  up  the  chimney,  as  is  the  case  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  heating  methods. 

ADVANTAGE  11:  The  phenomenal  success  of  IDEAL 
Boilers  is  also  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  made  in  sec¬ 
tions  so  that  even  their  largest  parts  can  be  carried 
through  an  ordinary  size  doorway.  For  this  reason 
they  can  be  quickly  installed  in  old  houses  without 
“Too  big  a  load.”  disturbing  the  occupants.  No  tearing  up  neces¬ 

sary — in  fact,  in  unmodernized  or  old  types  of 
houses  IDEAL  Boilers  can  be  erected,  including  the  necessary  piping  and  radiators 
without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  stoves  or  hot-air  furnace  until  the  new  heating 
outfit  is  ready  to  fire  up.  For  this  reason  IDEAL  Boilers  can  be  quickly  installed  in 

winter  weather  when  the  old,  crude  heaters  get  badly  worn 
or  collapse. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  for  Hot-Water  or  Low- 
Pressure  Steam  heating  make  the  most  scientific,  simple,  safest, 
surest  outfits  for  warming  any  building,  large  or  small,  OLD  or 
^®w,  FARM  or  city.  IDEAL  Boilers  consume 
less  coal  (or  cheapest  screenings)  to  heat  the 
whole  house  than  a  stove  consumes  of  expensive 
hard  coal  to  heat  a  few  rooms.  Every  known 
improvement  and  many  exclusive  features  make 
IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  in  the  world,  yet 
our  enormous  volume  of  sales  enables  us  to  put 
the  price  within  reach  of  all. 

Why  not  at  once  drop  your  heating  burden? 

Find  out  about  it  anyway.  Write,  telephone, 
or  call  to-day  for  our  book,  “Heating  Invest¬ 
ments  Successful”— it  tells  much— it’s  free. 


A  No.  22  IDEA  I,  Boiler  and  240  ft. 
of  38 -in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $  1 15,  were  used 
to  Ilot-Water  heat  this  cottage. 

At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be 
bought  of  any  reputable  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of 
labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc., 
which  installation  is  extra  and  varies 
according  to  climatic  and  other  con¬ 
ditions. 


Branches 
in  all 

large  cities 


AmericanRadiator  Company 


Write 
Dept.  9 
CHICAGO 


HIGH  GRADE  Feed  Mills  for  small  power  Engines.  Grind 
ear  corn  and  all  small  grains.  Lightest  running  and 
fastest  grinding  mills  ever  built. 

50  STYLES  AND  SIZES 

Fully  guaranteed  Write  for  Catalog  and  special  prices 

ITHE  FOOS  MF6.  C0-,  E,If  Springfield,  0.  ' 


200%  PROFIT 


Handy  Hame  Fastener 

A  new  invention  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old-time  strap. 
Fastons  instantly  with  gloves 
on.  Works  automatically. 
Don't  freeze  your  fingers  on  cold 
days.  Every  horse  owner  wild 
about  them.  Fits  any  hame.  No 
straps  or  buckles.  Snaps  in  place 
instantly.  Outwears  the  harness. 
Money  back  to  any  customer  not 
pleased. 

Write  today  for 

FREE  SAMPLE 

You  will  mako  more 

moneythan  ever  before.  _ 

Agents  say  stock  sold  out  before  fairly  get  started. 

Thomas  Mfg,  Co.,  665  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AGRICULTURE 

Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt.  Made 

p  , ,  , - - - - — - -  ,  of  best  Ohio  Olay. 

Sold  in  car-load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of 
HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
Place  orders  now  for  early  sprinp  delivery  and  avoid  delay. 
H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURC,  PA. 


MonarchJteel 
m  n* n 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  will  subdue 
bogs  or  newly  cloared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-in.  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the  earth 
_  ,  -  —  to  or  from  stumps. 

Guaranteed  to  kill  any  bush  or  plant  that  grows,  and  leave 
the  land  true  and  clean  for  any  crop. 

Send  for  our  FREK  Booklet  which  describes  120  sfzoa 
and  styles  of  Cutaway  tools.  Write  today. 

CjjlawajMJarro^^Oj^W9Mali^t^JlgMfiuin^onn. 


Tulls  stump  7  feet 
diameter.  Only 
Stool  Stump  Pullor 
Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own 
/iT  Steel  Castings.  Guar- 
'  tpj  antced  for  500  horse 
Wilt"  vJfl  power  strain.  Cata¬ 
logue)  and  discounts. 


ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept.  123,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


Save  Time  and  Seed 

By  Using  the  50  Year 
Old  World's  Standard 

CAHOON 
SEED 
SOWER 

Guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better  broadcast  work 
with  any  kind  of  grain  or  grass  seed  than  any  other 
beed  bower.  Saves  time  andlabor;  gives  bigger  crops. 
Pays  for  itself  manv  times  over  yearly,  although  it 
i  s  the  highest  priced  sower.  Made  of  iron,  steel  and 
brass.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  deliver  the  Cahoon  to  any  express 
°“*ce  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  $4. 

Seed  Sowers’  Manual  tells  how  to  save  seed  and 
get  bigger  crops.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it. 

G00DELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 

Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 


CHATHAM 


IJ'one3'- maker  is  yours,  for  30 days’ use,  anyway, 

rnnav(l,'I'fre-  y,°,U  llV,e’  ,"’i,hout  a  t'enl>y  of  expense  to  you. 
— lnSaJ,  ,he.Jre,kht.  I  don  t  want  any  money  in  advance 

'  toXp  you  a-a"VCOntraCt‘  A1Uwantis  y°ur  Permission 

FANNING  MILL.  SEED 
.  - GRADER  and  CLEANER 

i  y0U  \vant  to  Sfeep  !t>  pay  rae  my  bedrock,  factory 

J  price  on  easy  terms.  I  think  you'll  want  it  for  keens  when 
you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean 

K'sar  iZd.t0  flant  a,n.d.selK  One  means  full  cropsr—neces- 
^sary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 

^  about  ft  ‘t  ",Y  FREE  BO°K'  No’  104.  will  ?ell  you  all 
.  al)out  it.  bend  your  name  and  address,  now.  so  I  can  make 
temarkab  e  offer.  Ask  for  Book  No.  104.  Use  nearest  address 

Detroit  Mleh^D  I,jrcs,'le,'t'  THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO., 
J^^MhJWjclu^Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


If  you  keep  it— 
take  a  year  to 
pay  me. 


GET  FREE  BOOK  NO.  104 


2-0 


THE  FtI_TR.-A.lv  NEW-YORKER 


January  8. 


PROBLEMS  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
HILLY  DISTRICTS  OF  OHIO. 

Part  I. 

Our  State  University  and  Experiment 
Station  (Ohio)  recently  ran  a  special  dairy, 
fruit  and  poultry  train  over  the  O.  It.  & 
W.  It.  It.,  a  narrow-gauge  line  zigzagging 
its  wav  among  the  hills  of  eastern  Ohio 
from  Zanesville  to  Bellaire,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles  by  the  tortuous  route.  J  his 
is  an  extremely  hilly  section  of  Ohio — not 
low  swells  that  are  sometimes  called  hills 
in  the  more  level  sections  by  those  who 
advise  cultivation  for  all  characters  and 
conditions  of  land— but  great,  rugged,  steep- 
sloped  hills,  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
which  are  piled  in  confusion  throughout 
the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State. 
These  hills  were  formed  by  erosion — by  the 
washing  or  cutting  out  of  great  depressions 
or  ravines  by  the  hundreds  of  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio  River.  The  ravines,  through 
many  ages  of  this  washing-out  process,  have 
become  so  deep  and  wide  and  variously  dis¬ 
posed  that  only  great,  pointed  lulls  and 

sharp-crested  ridges  are  left  to  separate 
them.  Erosion  was  only  checked  by  later 
developing  forest  growths  which  eventually 
covered  the  slopes.  The  annual  growth,  fall 
and  decay  of  vegetation  throughout  still 
other  ages  following,  gradually  tilled  the 

slopes  of  the  hills  with  humus  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  richer  and  richer  in  organic  and 
inorganic  elements  of  plant  food.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  white  man  interrupted 
i  his  effort  of  nature  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  erosion.  The  hills  were  denuded  of  the 
timber  growth  and  cropped  year  after  year. 
Erosion  was  again  resumed  at  a  tenfold 
more  rapid  rate  than  before,  as  the  plow 
and  cultivator  were  added  to  the  forces  of 
frost,  heat,  water  and  gravitation  which 

v/ore  rapidly  breaking  down  the  again  ex¬ 
posed  soil  ‘of  the  steep  slopes  by  heavy 

rainfall  and  transported  to  other  regions 
by  the  great  river  system.  The  producing 
power  of  the  hill  slopes  gradually  but  surely 
declined.  The  areas  cultivated  became 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  were  more  and 
more  restricted  to  favored  spots  along  the 
bases  of  the  hills  and  bordering  the  small 
streams.  An  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
the  hill  land  became  unproductive  under  the 
wasteful  plan  of  cropping  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  drift  back  to  the  slow,  recupera¬ 
tive  forces  of  nature.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  this  hill  land  are  lying  idle,  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  weeds,  brambles,  yellow  locust, 
and  various  native  trees  and  shrubs.  These 
conditions  present  one  of  the  tremendous 
problems  in  agriculture  of  to-day.  Wmrt 
will  become  of  this  great  area  of  waste  land 
in  eastern  and  southern  Ohio?  \Miat  is 
it  good  for?  , 

The  fact  that  a  part  of  this  country  is 
in  the  petroleum  producing  regions  really 
adds  to  the  seriousness  of  this  agricultural 
problem.  The  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  section  think  and  talk  of  little  but  oil. 
They  no  longer  give  thought  to  the  external 
possibilities  of  their  land,  but  arc  intent 
upon  drilling  the  earth  crust  full  of  holes 
and  rendering  nauseous  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  region.  One  is  told  that  p-e-t-r-o-l-e-u-m 
spells  “salvation”  for  this  people.  What 
about  it?  Let  us  admit  that  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  is  relieving,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
financial  problems  of  the  more  favored  areas. 
There  are,  however,  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  the  hill  country  in  which  oil  has 
not  and  probably  never  shall  be  found. 
The  agricultural  problems  are  still  the  lead¬ 
ing  issues.  What  are  the  almost  endless 
stretches  of  hilly  wastes  good  for? 

The  narrow-gauge  railroad  mentioned  runs 
through  the  heart  of  this  well-nigh  moun¬ 
tainous  region.  It  skips  over  dizzy  heights 
of  trestle-work  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  and 
from  crest  to  crest  of  the  ridges  ;  it  labors 
up  and  glides  down  grades  of  alarming 
steepness;  it  threads  the  ravines  dark  and 
deep,  in  curves  so  abrupt  that  in  some  places 
the  roadbed  doubles  upon  itself  within  a 
very  short  distance;  it  reaches  good  farms 
well  kept,  fair  farms  poorly  kept,  value¬ 
less  farms  entirely  unkept,  while  towns  and 
villages  good,  poor  and  indifferent  are  sit¬ 
uated  along  the  way,  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  country  roundabout.  We  car¬ 
ried.  in  one  of  the  coaches,  a  beautiful 
exhibit  of  apples,  showing  not  only  Ohio- 
grown  apples  in  comparison  with  apples 
grown  in  the  Far  West,  but  exhibits  show¬ 
ing  the  results  of  our  experiment  station's 
demonst  rational  work  in  spraying  and  thin¬ 
ning  apples  in  different  sections  of  Ohio 
during  the  season  of  1909.  Our  Ohio-grown 
fruit  was  packed  in  boxes,  as  were  the 
Colorado  apples  shown  alongside.  Our  Ohio 
apples  did  not  suffer  in  comparison ;  indeed, 
they  were  larger  and  of  deeper,  richer  color 
than  the  Western  fruit,  for  which  was  paid 
S3  per  box  of  one  bushel,  upon  the  Colum¬ 
bus  wholesale  market.  A  part  of  our  boxed 
apples  and  those  showing  the  results  of 
t  borough  spraying  were  from  Washington 
County.  Ohio — a  hilly  county  adjoining  two, 
and  situated  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  all  the  counties  through  which  our  spe¬ 
cial  train  passed.  These  apples  were  large, 
sound,  well  colored  and  of  superb  quality. 
The  finest  box  of  Rome  Beauties  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  train,  however,  was  brought 
aboard  at  a  little  station  along  the  route 
by  a  local  grower  who  continued  with  the 
train  to  the  end  of  the  route.  This  exhibit 
by  Mr  Herron  not  only  clearly  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  of  Ohio  hills  in  apple  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  producing  power  of  the 
verv  section  through  which  the  “special 
was  progressing.  It  was  an  exhibit  which 
“clinched  all  arguments”  and  left  no  room 
for  doubts.  F.  ballou. 


Lettuce  and  Cabbage  Under  Glass. 

F..  C.  S.,  Illinois. — 1.  While  in  Chicago 
last  Fall  1  saw  some  very  nice  head  lettuce 
i hat  had  been  shipped  in  from  New  York. 
Could  vou  give  the  name  of  variety?  2. 
Would  you  advise  the  use  of  double  glass 
sash  for  growing  lettuce,  onions  and  pars¬ 
ley  during  the  Winter  months?  3.  Among 
the  round-headed  cabbage  claimed  to  be  as 
early  as  Wakefield,  is  there  a  variety  that 
is  as  early? 

Axs. — i.  The  lettuce  which  E.  C.  S.  re¬ 
fers  to  is  either  Big  Boston  or  some  select 
strain  of  Boston  Market  or  Tennis  Ball.  If 
it  was  grown  in  cold  houses  or  outside, 
perhaps  the  former  was  the  variety.  But 
for  hothouse  use,  some  select  strain  of 
Boston  Market  is  used  exclusively.  2.  The 
double  glass  sash  is  used  to  some  extent, 
but  when  we  take  in  consideration  the 
<ost  of  repairs  in  the  way  of  broken  glass, 
glazing  and  painting,  I  question  their  prac¬ 
ticability  in  a  commercial  sense,  especially  at 
present  prices  for  the  crops  inquirer  de¬ 
sires  to  grow.  3.  I  have  not  found  any 
round  variety  of  cabbage  as  early  as  the 
Wakefield ;  the  Early  Spring  is  the  best 
round.  white. 


THE  WAY  THE  WEST  TALKS. 

You  have  struck  the  2 :2  gait  at  last ; 
the  question,  not  what  you  make,  but  what 
you  get.  The  middleman  is  eating  the 
heart  out  of  this  nation.  The  thing  for 
farmers  is  to  raise  as  little  as  possible, 
not  as  much.  The  more  we  raise  the  less 
we  get.  Take  it  here  in  Oklahoma.  The 
grain  dealers’  association  has  fixed  the  price 
according  to  the  crop ;  where  the  crop  of 
corn  is  good  the  price  is  48  cents,  where 
a  little  better,  50  cents ;  so  on  up  to  where 
it  is  very  poor,  75  cents,  so  as  to  leave 
the  farmer  only  enough,  by  hard  scratching, 
to  make  another  crop.  But  you  alone  of 
all  the  papers  of  the  United  States  are  not 
controlled  by  the  trusts.  Roosevelt’s  com¬ 
mission  found  that  the  trouble  with  the 
farmer  was  that  he  was  beset  on  all  sides 
by  organized  gangs  of  thieves,  and  their 
advice  was,  organize  and  steal,  too.  But 
from  whom?  M.  a.  dunlap. 

Oklahoma. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  one  advised  stealing.  It  is 
not  stealing  to  compel  the  handlers  to  give 
vou  a  fair  share  of  your  money.  The  only 
“trust"  The  R.  N.-Y.  owes  any  allegience 
to  is  a  trust  in  the  right  and  in  the 
power  of  the  people  to  reach  that  right 
through  education  and  action. 

A  Snowy  Country. — Snow  began  falling 
Monday,  December  13,  and  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  we  had  from  15  to  18  inches  of  solid, 
heavy  snow.  Wo  finished  drawing  10  cords 
of  four-foot  wood  Monday.  I  told  my 
man  :  “We  cannot  tell  what  we  will  have 
to-morrow.”  So  we  worked  in  storm.  I 
have  over  200  cords  of  pulp  wood  to  draw 
to  station,  and  have  been  breaking  our 
road  to-day ;  about  all  team  wants  to  do 
is  to  wallow  through  the  snow  and  draw 
one  empty  sleigh.  We  cut  the  poplar  tops 
into  stove  wood;  had  48%  cords,  and  with 
10  cords  of  four-foot  hard  wood  and  15 
cords  of  hard  dry  stove  wood  in  shed  I 
guess  I  can  pull  through  two  years.  I 
like  dry  wood.  It  is  a  great  peace  maker 
in  the  family.  When  we  have  green  wood, 
as  the  detective  stories  have  it,  “I  lay  low,” 
and  do  not  make  myself  very  conspicuous, 
cord  of  dry  wood  is  worth  more  than 
cords  of  green  wood  to  burn.  With 
you  can  keep  draught  shut  off 
heat — a  stick  or  two  will  last 
but  with  green  wood,  open  the 
let  ’er  go — should  be  a  bel- 
cook  does  not  do  "blowing" 


One 
two 

dry  Wood 
and  save 
all  night, 
throttle  and 
lows — if  the 


enough.  Mv  advice  to  heads  of  families 
Is,  if  you  burn  wood,  have  plenty  of  dry 
wood  on  hand.  _  s.  c.  A. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


“ Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest."  _ 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions.  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

8  N.  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer — pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished.  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after 

ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL 

we  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Send  for  our 
Illustrated 
Etove  Book, 
and  our  Special 
Summer  Premium 
List,  both  free. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 

3  OatSt.  Troy.N.Y. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1,500  gals.  Spray;  delivered  at 
any  R. R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  $12.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to-day  for  full  information. 

B.  Q.  PRATT  CO., 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


150 »  $300  SAVED 

IN  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE  B&!B& 

Buy  from  a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and 
atalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer  as  I  make  on  the  class 
f  engine  I  sell  lias  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline 
Engine  history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason:  I  turn 
lem  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my  enormous  mod- 
m  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  ^  I  sell 
nem  direct  to  you  for  less  money  than  some  factories  can 
lake  them  at  actual  shop  cost.  All  you  pay  me  for  is 
ctual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit. 

My  engine  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
t  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inex- 
•erienced  user,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  en¬ 
gine  made,  of  similar  horsepower,  that  sells  for  twice  as 

ouch,  and  let  him  be  the  judge.  .  ,  .  t 

Write  today  for  my  new  50-page  Engine  Book,  lull  ot 
aluable  inlormation,  showing  how  1  make  them  and  how 
-ou  can  make  more  money  with  a  Galloway  on  the  farm. 

»ell  your  poorest  horso  and  buy  a  5-H-P.  Gallo- 
tray— Only  S119i50. 

cay  umy  «  W||.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

665  Calloway  Station 


Seeds  That  Grow ! 


If  you  want  the  Best  it  is 
possible  to  grow — such  as 
you  can  rely  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beautiful  Flowers,  you  should  try 
Burpee’s  Seeds!  We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you,  upon  application, 
Burpee’s  New  Annual  for  1910,— long  known  as  “The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog.”  The  first  edition  is  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  copies, 
and  yet  it  is  too  expensive  a  book  of  178  pages  to  mail  unsolicited  except 
to  our  regular  customers.  With  elegant  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature  it  tells  plain 

truth  and  is  a  Safe  Guide  to  success  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
in  the  garden.  Do  you  want  a  copy?  ......  D 

If  so,  send  your  address  to-day  to  r filicide  Ip  flia,  r a. 


DIBBLE’S 

Farm  Seed  Catalog  for  1910 

the  leading  catalog  of  the  year  devoted  strictly  to  farm  Seeds  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  half  tones  showing  our  Farm  Seeds  as  they  are,  beautiful 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  best  1- arm  Seeds  that  grow. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  barm  Seeds.  Have  over  1,200  acres  in  our  Seed  barms  and 
ship  direct  from  our  Farms  to  yours.  c  ,  ....  . 

Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices  consistent  with  highest  possible  quality. 

The  Catalog  is  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F .  Dibble,  Seedgrower, 

Box  B •  Honeoye  Falls ,  fV.  V# 


Over  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing  has  given  our  products  that  prom¬ 
inence  which  merit  deserves.  Everything  of  the  best  for 

Orchard, Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Flants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 

bv  mail  postpaid— safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of 
carloads  of  FRUIT  AN»  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  If  in  wnnt  of  l  ruit  or 
Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  1.  112  pages.  If 
Seeds,  Bulbs.  Roses.  Palms.  Ferns.  Geraniums  and  Greenhouse  Plants  m 
general.  Catalogue  No.  2,  168  pages;  both  FREE.  Imm.mso  stoek  of  s.  pcrb 
and  choice  CANNA8— the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  1  2EONIE8  and  other 
perennial  hardy  plants  in  large  supply.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the 
be“t  and  save  vou  money.  56  years.  1200  acres,  44  greenhouses.  (6) 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  218.  Painesville,  Ohio. 


A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

at  small  cost,  will  add  more  to  the  value  of 
your  place  than  any  other  improvement  that 
you  can  make  and  provide  positive  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

are  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires 
quent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  the  rusting  of  full 
crimped  stays  commonly  used.  Erected 
with  wooden  posts  or  steel  posts  with 
special  wrought  steel  base. 

Onr  free  Style  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  of  fence,  cemetery 
arches,  trellises,  etc. 

Write  tor  It  today 
You  need  farm  gates;  ask  for  special 
gate  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co., 

211  Republic  St.,  No.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Anthomf  knots 10  ,he  Farmers  Mean  Dollars 

There  is  just  about  as  much  difference  between  Anthony 

woven  wire  fence  and  some  other  wire  fences  as  between  Anthony  fence  and  the 

old  "Virginia  Worm”  rail  fence. 


‘‘'.IS. 


4Y 


You  Gan  Compare  ANTHONY  with  any  Fence 


The  decision  is  always  in  favor  of  Anthony  Fence.  Never  in  the  history  of 
fence  making  has  a  tie  been  used  in  construction  that  is  so  perfect  as  the^ 
Anthony  knot  which  is  used  exclusively  in  Anthony  fence— 
no  Other,  The  knot  is  made  from  tough  wire,  same 
size  as  the  line  wire,  will  not  come  off,  and  leaves  no 
kink  in  line  wire  inside  knot.  No  possible  damage 
to  stock,  nor  loss  of  wool  from  sheep  from  an 
Anthony  knot  — it  is  smooth,  compact,  strong. 

Nothing  but  the  highest  grade  of  heavily  galvanized, 
hard  spring  steel  wire;  and  every  bundle  of  it  is  rigid¬ 
ly  inspected  and  the  fence  made  from  it  is  given  a  like 
inspection.  We  buy  the  best  wire  we  can  get.  We  make 
the  best  fence  we  know  how — and  we  know  how.  When 
you  have  your  farm  fenced  with  Anthony  fence  your  fence  troubles  are  oven 


See' 

That 

hoot 


rnrr  CltlDI  C>  Shows  the  Anthony  Knot  in  actual  service  just  as  it  is  m  the  The 

Mitt  oAmiLt.  fenC6i  The  hand  sample  measures  about  3  inches  A.nthonv 

and  not  only  shows  the  Anthony  Knot  but  shows  heavy  top  wire  and/  ^ 

line  wire.  IT  IS  FREE.  Fill  out  and  send  us  coupon  and  we  will  ^  1Q  Michigan  st., 
mail  you  a  sample,  with  our  Booklet.  When  a  man  sees  arrest- 

fence  he  at  once  recognizes  its  worth.  That  s  why  we  want  ,,  e(j  in  your  fence.  Please 
to  mail  you  a  sample.  Ask  for  it  today.  ^  send  sample  and  booklet. 


'  Name  , 


The  Anthony  Fence  Co7 

IO  Michigan  St..  ^ 

Tecumseh,  Michigan,  U.S.A.  ^  County . . . State. 


Postofflce. 


1910. 
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SEAWEED  AS  MANURE. 

J.  L.  N.j  Orleans,  Mass.— What  amount 
of  fertilizer  is  there  in  common  seaweed 
or  eel  grass?  What  chemical  should  I  use 
with  it  on  sandy  soil? 

Ans. — It  will  pay  you  to  write  to  the 
R.  I.  Station  at  Kingston  and  the  Maine 
Station  at  Orono  and  ask  for  bulletins. 
They  gave  the  following  analysis  for 

seaweed  collected  in  Winter. 

Phos. 

Pounds  in  one  ton.  Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 


Ribbonweed  (kelp)  . . 
B  r  o  a  d  ribbonweed 

7 

2 

12 

(devil’s  apron)  ,  . 

9 

2 

16 

Round  rockweed  . .  . 

5 

2 

12 

Flat  rockweed  . 

5 

o 

12 

Eel  grass  . 

12 

2 

10 

Stable  manure  . 

10 

6 

13 

The  seaweed  collected  in 

Summer  is 

not  as  rich  in  plant  food.  The  compara¬ 
tive  analysis  of  stable  manure  shows 
how  the  seaweed  ranks.  Its  greatest 
need  is  phosphoric  acid.  Like  manure, 
potash  is  also  needed  to  “balance”  it. 
The  Maine  bulletin  states  that  land 
dressed  for  a  long  time  with  seaweed 
alone  becomes  exhausted  of  phosphoric 
acid.  From  300  to  500  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  are  recommended  with  20  to 
30  tons  of  seaweed.  Our  readers  who 
live  in  the  interior  do  not  realize  how 
the  sea  throws  plant  food  upon  the  shore 
in  the  shape  of  seaweed,  fish  and  other 
matters.  Many  farms  along  the  coast 
are  kept  in  good  condition  by  the  use 
of  this  sea  waste.  Of  course  there  are 
no  weed  seeds,  insects  or  plant  disease 
germs  in  the  sea  weeds.  The  following 
notes  from  Maine  farmers  show  how 
the  weed  is  used: 

Sea  Manure  From  the  Ocean. 

The  farmers  of  this  section  matte  use 
of  seaweed  some,  and  of  kelp  quite  a 
lot.  It  is  spread  on  the  grasslands  as 
hauled,  but  owing  to  the  smell  the  Summer 
people  object,  and  it  is  not  practiced  much 
now.  Seaweed  which  grows  on  the  rocks 
and  is  covered  at  every  tide  is  pulled  at 
planting  time  and  used  green  for  cabbage 
mostly.  Now  and  then  you  will  see  a 
team  from  back  in  the  country  come  for  a 
load.  Kelp  grows  in  deep  water,  and  is 
torn  off  during  heavy  seas.  It  is  carried 
by  the  tides  toward  the  shores,  and  if  the 
wind*  shifts  and  blows  from  off  the  land 
it  comes  ashore  on  some  part  of  the  coast. 
As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  kelp  has  landed 
teams  come  from  every  direction  and  draw 
It  above  high-water  mark.  They  rush  it  all 
they  can,  as  the  first  high  tide  may  tal*e 
it  to  sea  again,  and  that  is  the  last  of  it. 
Kelp  soon  rots  down,  shrinking  one-half 
or  more.  As  time  is  found  it  is  hauled 
home.  Some  use  a  part  to  compost  with 
farm  manures,  but  most  of  it  is  piled  handy 
for  planting.  If  the  ground  is  ready,  it  is 
•spread  in  the  furrows.  For  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower  it  does  the  best  of 
anything  we  ever  used.  It  lasts  well  and 
holds  the  crops  up  till  matured.  Some 
have  strong  objections  to  the  use  of  kelp, 
claiming  that  it  burns  the  land  after  a 
time.  Used  alone,  it  may,  but  I  find  that 
if  used  with  other  fertilizers  it  is  well 
worth  the  time  spent  in  saving  and  haul¬ 
ing.  Fish  waste  is  not  used  to  any  extent. 

Biddeford,  Me.  J.  L.  L. 

The  farmers  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  the  beach  use  all  the  seaweed  they  can 
get,  kelp  mostly,  and  some  rockweed.  Some 
make  a  compost,  using  it  with  barnyard 
manure,  and  perhaps  some  muck.  Others 
haul  it  direct  to  the  land  in  the  Fall  and 
spread  it  broadcast  (a  heavy  coat)  and 
plow  it  in  at  planting  time,  which  I  think 
is  the  best  plan.  The  farmers  who  use 
seaweed  make  a  business  of  raising  po¬ 
tatoes.  carrots,  squashes,  cabbages  and 
onions  for  market,  and  seem  to  be  well-to- 
do.  They  think  seaweed  (kelp)  is  good  for 
one  crop,  but  not  much  benefit  to  the 
soil.  Rockweed,  they  claim,  hangs  on 
longer,  and  is  good  to  use  laying  down 
land  to  grass.  We  cannot  get  fish  waste 
to  use.  C.  H.  c. 

Wells,  Me. 

Other  uses  are  made  of  seaweed. 
Bv  analysis,  it  ranks  above  green  corn 
fodder,  corn  silage  or  rye  fodder.  Along 
the  shore  sheep  and  cattle  often  eat  it. 
It  is  said  that  $100,000  worth  of  sea¬ 
weed  are  exported  every  year  from  San 
Francisco  to  China.  The  American  Con¬ 
sul  at  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  says  that 
seaweed  is  eaten  by  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle,  and  when  boiled  with  meal  is  fed  to 
hogs.  It  is  dried  and  baled  and  exported. 
The  local  price  is  $7  per  ton.  The  ashes 
of  this  weed  yield  iodine,  bromine  and 
other  chemicals.  It  also  gives  coloring 
materials.  The  weed  is  used  for  packing 
glassware  and  for  stuffing  pillows  and 
mattresses.  Furniture  stuffed  with  it  is 
practically  free  from  moths.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat. 


A  Continuous  Cement  Pipe. 

R.  A.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. — What  would 
you  think  of  the  idea  of  building  a  continu¬ 
ous  cement  pipe  for  drainage  from  dwelling 
house  for  sink  and  bath  room?  Would 
there  be  any  danger  of  leaking  that  would 
contaminate  shallow  well  near  by  from 
which  drinking  water  is  obtained?  IIow 
large  should  the  pipe  be?  How  thick  should 
the  walls  be  made?  What  proportion  of 
sand  and  cement?  Could  I  use  gravel? 
The  total  length  of  the  pipe  would  be  170 
feet,  with  four  feet  of  fall. 

Ans. — If  R.  A.  E.  is  where  ordinary 
four-inch  sewer  tile  can  be  purchased 
it  would  be  cheaper,  less  work,  and  safer, 
to  use  the  sewer  tile,  carefully  cement¬ 
ing  the  joints  with  a  rich  cement  mortar 
made  of  one  part  cement  with  not  more 
than  one  to  two  parts  of  sand.  To  con¬ 
nect  with  the  house  an  elbow  can  be 
procured  of  the  same  material,  and  the 
pipe  from  the  house  cemented  into  it 
If  the  ordinary  glazed  sewer  tile  is  not 
available  cement  may  be  used.  If  so, 
clean  sharp  sand  should  be  obtained, 
and  this  used  with  cement  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  of  cement  to  two  of  the 
sand.  If  clean  gravel  is  available,  not 
too  coarse,  this  may  be  used  with  the 
sand  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  gravel 
to  one  of  sand.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
way  to  lay  the  cement  drain  would  be  to 
construct  a  wooden  core,  four  inches  in 
diameter  at  one  end  and  2.5  feet  long, 
making  one  end  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  other, 
and  being  very  careful  to  have  the  sides 
perfectly  smooth  and  true,  so  that  the 
core  can  be  drawn  forward  and  out 
after  the  cement  has  been  built  around 
it. 

The  trench  would  be  dug  with  the 
bottom  eight  inches  wide  and  the  sides 
nearly  straight,  rising  to  a  height  of 
eight  inches  above  the  bottom.  When 
the  cement  mortar  is  prepared  enough 
would  be  laid  in  the  bottom  to  fill  it  to  a 
depth  of  about  three  inches  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  length  of  the  core.  The  core 
would  then  be  laid  on  this  cement  and 
bedded  into  it.  A  board  would  be  set  up 
against  the  forward  end  of  the  core, 
rising  to  a  height  of  two  inches  above 
its  top,  and  filling  the  trench,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  a  shoulder  against  which  the  con¬ 
crete  could  be  built.  The  core  would 
then  be  buried  in  the  concrete  up  to  the 
height  of  the  board  and  trowelled  down, 
rounding  the  top  surface  away  from  the 
earth  walls.  After  the  cement  has  set 
sufficiently  the  core  would  be  withdrawn. 
Another  section  of  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  would  be  filled  with  concrete  and 
the  core  bedded  in  this  with  its  small 
end  projecting  into  the  already  formed 
opening  six  inches,  and  lying  directly 
on  the  bottom.  This  will  leave  no 
shoulder  on  the  bottom  of  the  drain  and 
when  the  concrete  is  filled  in  over  the 
core  as  before  described,  a  second  sec¬ 
tion  will  have  been  built.  To  facilitate 
the  withdrawal  of  the  core  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  run  a  half-inch  iron 
rod  through  the  center  of  the  core 
lengthwise,  securing  it  with  nut  and 
washer,  having  the  rod  long  enough  so 
that  it  projects  two  feet  beyond  the 
large  end  of  the  core,  and  having  its  end 
sharply  bent  over  at  a  right  angle,  form¬ 
ing  a  square  shoulder  an  inch  long 
against  which  a  hammer  may  be  used  to 
jar  the  core  gently  and  drive  it  out 
sufficiently  to  loosen  it  so  that  it  may 
be  drawn.  f.  h.  king. 


’  AW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $1 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
sbellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co.BAv'Sls": 
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In  the  Year  2910 

whatever  you  build  or  make  in  1910,  will  be  practically  as  good  as  new  if 
you  build  or  make  it  of  concrete.  It  can’t  burn,  doesn’t  rot,  won’t  wear 
out  and  is  proof  against  all  vermin. 


EDISON 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


is  handled  easily  by  your  regular  farm  help  and  whatever  is  built  or  made  of  it  be¬ 
comes  a  permanent  investment  instead  of  a  temporary  improvement.  And  it  is  most 
economical  because  it  is 

Uniformly  lO/o  Finest  Ground  in  the  World 


therefore,  weight  for  weight,  covers  more  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone, 
and  therefore  goes  farther  with  equal  strength  of  concrete  than  any  other 
brand.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  these  books: 

“How  to  Mix  and  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

^Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

"  Silos”  and  “New  England  Homes.” 

Send  for  the  books .  Free,  and  profit  by  them . 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

No.  921  St.  James  Building,  New  York  City 


STRONGER  THAN  GRANITE 


American  Saw  Mi  Ms 

.vii fc-.  LMr.  tii-  .'JLr.  .lie,  y.krJ 


Make  Most  Money  For  Farmers  that  experienced  operators 

are  not  necesssary.  Any  one  can  set  up  and  run  an  American  mill  with  the  drawings 
and  instructions  we  furnish.  And  they  make  more  lumber  with  less  power  and_less 
help  than  any  other  owing  to  their  Special  Time  and  Labor  Saving  Devices* 
Variable  Friction  Feed.  Improved  Giant  Duplex  Steel  Dogs.  Combined  Ratchet  Setworks 
and  Quick  Receder.  Rolled  Steel  Track.  Self-Oiling  Bearings  throughout.  Made  in  all 
Sizes— For  all  Powers. 

I  limhor  1C  MaiSCU  ^ou  can  rna':e  both  With  one  of  these  mills.  The  outfit 
LUfllDvl  IO  IHUnCj  soon  pays  for  itself.  If  you  have  no  timber,  your  neich- 


's  ’ 


borshave.  Just  haul  the  outfit 


the  next  job. 
Write  today 


the  logs,  cut  them  up,  move  on  to 

Our  Mill  Book  Free  to,  ,hl. 

structive  catalogue.  It  illustrates,  describes  and 
prices  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

Lath  Machines  Shingle  Machines 
Wood  Saws  Wood  Splftters 
Planers  Edgers  Trimmers,  Etc* 

Write  for  book  today 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Company 

129  HOPE  ST.,  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 
Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine 

Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer 

Our  large  new  Factory,  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  will  enable 
us  to  fill  all  orders  promptly  in  1910. 

We  guarantee  the  Fertilizers  we  put 
out  next  season  to  be  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  past.  With  good  goods, 
honest  prices  and  quick  shipments,  we  know  we  can  please  you. 

WE  WANT  A  GOOD  AGENT  IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
WE  PAY  THE  FERTILIZER  LICENSE  FEE 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  It  is  sent 
free  to  any  address. 


^TlLlZt^ 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO.,  „„ 


Makers  of  the 
bbard  “  Bone  Base  ”  Fertilizers 


Middletown,  Conn. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here's  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  1 1  uni 
f  ormly.  and  best  of  all 
never  bruises  or 
puncture-  Lhe 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for  ^  \ 
our  free 
book. 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles  i 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MF6.  CO..  Box  102-P 


(ImproveilRob^in.) 

Potato  Planter 


GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


SI500to$5000aYear 

A  has  been  made  by  hundreds 

of  people  operating  the 

“American”  Drilling  Machines 

There  is  no  business  in  the  world  where 
a  few  hundred  dollars  investment,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  energy,  will 
obtain  a  competency  so  surely  or 
quickly  as  the  operation  of  an 
“  American  ”  Well  Machine.  40 
years’  experience  and  59  regular 
styles  and  sizes  make  them  the 
world’s  standard. 

Complete  New  Catalog  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

Gen’l  Office  &  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

.  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

Chas.  B.  Corwin, (Export)  12-25  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Most  durable  roofing  made.  On  market  20  years. 
Inexpensive.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Cata. 
logue.  Montross  Company,  Camden,  N.  J- 

Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  and  the  advertising.  I  want 
one  sincere,  earnest  mnri  in  every  town  and  township. 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  business  men,  any¬ 
one  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
“COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,’’  Dept.D.35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A  Iso  make  Dairy  anti 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  J#“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SHERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  IU. 
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STUDIES  OF  NITROGEN. 

What  Is  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  ? 

We  have  seen  how  nitrogen  is  taken 
directly  from  the  air  and  saved  in  two 
different  ways.  A  powerful  electric  cur¬ 
rent  or  “imitation  of  a  lightning  flash” 
is  necessary  to  obtain  this  nitrogen. 
These  methods,  and  others  which  wili, 
no  doubt,  be  worked  out  in  the  future, 
are  to  give  a  large  share  of  our  fertilizer 
nitrogen,  but  we  must  consider  other 
forms  in  which  this  element  is  carried. 
Every  time  nitrogen  is  mentioned  we 
should  remember  that  all  there  is  of  it 
in  the  earth  or  in  plants  or  animals  came 
originally  out  of  the  air  in  -the  form  of 
a  gas.  It  has  been  formed  into  solids 
or  liquids  by  combining  with  other  ma¬ 
terials,  and  its  constant  tendency  is  to 
go  back  to  a  gas  and  escape  into  the  air. 
When  we  speak  of  a  “carrier'’  of  nitro¬ 
gen  like  nitrate  of  soda,  blood,  bone  or 
clover  hay,  we  mean  a  combination  of 
substances  which  hold  the  nitrogen  so  it 
cannot  get  away  from  us  until  we  are 
ready  for  it. 

"Sulphate  of  ammonia  forms  a  good 
illustration  of  what  we  mean.  Coal, 
w,ood  and  other  fuel  contain  nitrogen. 
When  the  coal  is  burned  or  distilled  as 
in  gas-making,  this  nitrogen  is  driven 
off — part  of  it  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
This  “ammonia”  is  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  nitrogen  is  held  by  another  gas, 
hydrogen.  Nearly  everyone  can  recog¬ 
nize  the  sharp  smell  of  ammonia  around 
stables  or  places  where  organic  matter 
is  decaying.  Probably  eight  out  of  ten 
of  the  people  who  take  The  R.  N.-Y. 
use  “ammonia  water”  for  washing  and 
cleaning.  Now  from  gas  works  and 
other  places  where  coal  is  burned  great 
quantities  of  this  ammonia  pass  off  into 
the  air  unless  it  is  caught  and  saved. 
The  fumes  are  washed — that  is  driven 
through  water  which  holds  the  ammonia 
in  solution.  This  solution,  or  gas  liquid, 
is  condensed  by  distilling  off  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  This  makes  a  chemical  com¬ 
bination  which  leaves  solid  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  Thus  by  going 
through  this  process  we  change  the  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  form  of  a  gas,  which  is 
trying  to  get  away  from  us,  into  a  solid 
which  may  be  put  back  on  the  soil  and 
used  as  a  fertilizer.  If  vou  think  this  is 
a  small  thing  you  should  realize  that  in 
Great  Britain  alone  some  250,000  tons  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  are  made  each 
year.  This  represents  the  nitrogen  found 
in  it). 000.000  tons  of  average  stable 
manure.  Two  things  about  this  are  of 
great  importance.  The  nitrogen  in  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  original  wood  and  coal.  It 
has  simply  been  put  into  a  new  form. 
Farmers  sometimes  say  that  chemical 
fertilizers  are  “artificial”  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  stable  manures.  As  for  the 
nitrogen  in  these  chemicals,  a  little 
thought  will  show  the  close  re¬ 
semblance  between  them.  The  wood 
and  the  coal  both  come  from  the 
growth  of  organic  matter  the  same' 
as  hay  and  grain.  In  both  cases 
the  nitrogen  was  put  into  them  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  coal  is  burned  or 
distilled  the  gases  are  given  off  rapidly. 
When  manure,  resulting  from  eating 
fodder  and  grain,  is  left  exposed  or  in 
a  pile  decay  -  or  fermentation  sets  in. 
This  is  only  a  slower  form  of  burning, 
fior  in  the  end,  if  left  alone,  all  the 
manure  except  the  ashes  would  disap¬ 
pear.  If  we  burned  the  manure,  ran  the 
fumes  into  water  and  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  we  should  have  sulphate 
of  ammonia  the  same  as  from  the  coal. 
It  would  not  pay  to  do  this,  for  only 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
coal  goes  off  as  ammonia,  but  the  point 
is,  as  we  shall  see  again  and  again  as  we 
go  on,  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  chemicals 
all  comes  originally  from  the  same 
source  as  that  in  manures. 

The  other  great  point  about  this  is 
saving  or  catching  this  nitrogen.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  in  an  organic  form,  as  soon  as 
decay  or  burning  starts,  the  nitrogen 


will  begin  to  escape  unless  it  is  held  by 
some  chemical  or  something  that  holds 
it  mechanically.  In  making  sulphate  of 
ammonia  we  see  how  first  the  water 
holds  it  for  a  time  mechanically,  and 
then  the  sulphuric  acid  holds  it  in  a 
solid  chemical.  Now  thousands  of  tons 
of  nitrogen  are  lost  each  year  from 
stables  and  manure  piles  because  this  es¬ 
caping  ammonia,  is  not  caught  and  held. 
What  the  manufacturer  does  on  a 
large  scale  a  farmer  must  try  to 
do  on  a  small  scale.  Swamp  muck 
and  bedding  absorb  and  hold  the  stable 
liquids  which  contain  most  of  the  am¬ 
monia.  When  the  heap  containing  the 
manure  is  kept  moist,  stamped  hard  and 
covered  with  earth  or  muck,  the  am¬ 
monia  is  held  mechanically  even  better 
than  the  water  holds  it  in  the  gasworks. 
Such  substances  as  land  plaster,  kainit 
or  acid  phosphate  will  help  hold  the  am¬ 
monia  in  chemical  form.  Tire  sulphate 
of  ammonia  as  sold  for  fertilizer  con¬ 
tains  about  20  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  We 
will  next  discuss  nitrate  of  soda,  then 
the  organic  forms  of  nitrogen,  and  try 
to  explain  their  comparative  value. 

FARMER’S  SHARE  OF  BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  says  you  nro  paying  25  cents 
for  seven  pounds  of  buckwheat  flour,  and 
you  wonder  how  much  of  it  the  farmer 
gets.  Here  it  is:  The  miller  pays  the 
farmer  from  $1  to  $1.20  per  100  pounds 
for  his  grain,  and  gets  from  55  to  00  per 
cent  of  flour  from  l  lie  same.  This  flour 
will  bring  him  about  $2  per  100  pounds  in 
the  New  York  market,  less  ills  freight  and 
commission.  From  this  you  can  easily  see 
Hint  the  farmer  does  not  gel  a  large  share 
of  the  price  you  pay.  nor  does  the  miller: 
in  fact,  he  gets  hardly  a  living  protit,  and 
in  many  cases  none  at  all.  based  on  these 
prices,  which  you  can  readily  verify.  My 
observation  is  that  the  retailer  wants  about 
$1  per  100  pounds  as  his  share  of  the  deal, 
while  the  miller  is  fortunate  if  he  gets 
25  cents  as  his  share.  mili.ek. 

New  York. 

Referring  to  your  query  in  regard  to  the 
farmer's  portion  of  the  price  of  buckwheat 
flour,  we  have  paid  an  average  of  $1.25 
per  hundred  pounds  for  the  grain.  Our 
average  yield  of  flour  has  been  52%  pounds 
per  hundred,  so  that  the  farmer  has  been 
getting  an  average  of  $2.38  per  hundred 
for  the  flour.  Sacks  cost  an  average  of  10 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  then  the 
cost  of  tilling  them  and  grinding  the  grain 
comes  out  of  the  middlings,  which  are  our 
profit,  as  we  are  selling  the  flour  at  $2.50 
per  hundred  f.  o.  b.  here  in  a  wholesale 
way.  According  to  tin-  State  chemist’s 
analysis,  our  middlings  analyze  protein  28.0!) 
per  cent  ;  fat.  7.85  per  cent,  and  fibre.  9.80 
per  cent,  making  a  very  valuable  feed. 

Pennsylvania.  wm.  lee. 
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Get 
bigger 
profits  from 
your  farm  and 
garden 

Planet  Jr  'Fools  are  the 
greatest  crop-producing  helps 
you  can  have  on  your  farm  or  in 
your  garden.  They  often  do  the  work 
of  six  men — effect  a  saving  of  time,  labor, 

’ and  money  from  the  start,  and  do  such  thorough 
cultivation  that  you  get  an  increased  yield. 

Planet  Jr  Implements  are  the  strongest  and  last  the  longest  of 
any  implements  made.  They  were  designed  by  a  practical 
farmer  who  studied  his  own  garden  needs,  and  used  his.  skill  and 
energy  to  supply  them.  His  neighbors’  needs  proved  just  as  great, 
and  now  he  makes  Planet  Jr  Tools  for  over  two  million  farmers 
and  gardeners.  Every  Planet  Jr  is  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  6  The  newest  Planet  Jr  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  opens  the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  :  ed 
accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls  down,  and  marks  out  the  next  row — all 
at  one  operation.  Also  a  perfect  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  is  the 

handiest  implement  ever  made  for  truckers  and  gardeners.  All  cultivating  parts 
are  of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  edge.  Specially  designed  to  work  extremely 
close  to  plants  without  injury.  Does  away  with  hand-weeding. 

New  Catalogue  Free  The  1910  illustrated 
Planet  Jr  Catalogue  must  be  seen  by  every  farmer  and 
gardener  who  wants  to  “  keep  up  with  the  times. " 

Its  56  pages  describe  55  Planet  Jr  implements  * 

— a  tool  for  every  kind  of  farm  and  garden 
cultivation.  It  is  absolutely  free  if  you 
fill  out  the  coupon,  cut  off,  and 
enclose  in  envelope  or  paste 
on  postal,  and  mail  it  f 
to  us.  Don’t  miss  it.  WCj  '  <  , 

Do  it  now. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  O0/ 

Box  v-1107  ms*  *  y 

Philada  5?;/  Jp  4“ 
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A  New  Book  on  Fertility. 

The  pressing  problem  which  every  farmer  has  to  deal  with  is 
that  of  fertility  or  plant  food.  What  is  the  “Yeast  of  the  Soil” 
and  how  does  lime  and  cultivation  affect  it?  What  is  it  in  the  soil 
that  makes  certain  kinds  of  plant  food  productive  while  under 
other  conditions  it  is  non-productive?  The  number  of  such  quest¬ 
ions  constantly  arising  has  led  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowker,  President  of 
this  Company,  to  prepare  a  manual  on  “Plant  Food,  Its  Sources, 
Preparation  and  Application.”  In  this  book  he  compares  manures 
and  fertilizers  and  gives  manure  and  green  crops  their  rightful  place. 
He  discusses  the  so-called  “bulk”  of  fertilizers  and  frankly  tells 
how  fertilizers  are  made. 

The  New  England  Farmer  says:  “Mr.  Bowker’s  treatment  of  these  subjects 
is  fair  to  both  manufacturer  and  user  and  his  view  a  broad  one.  Pie  is  an  auth¬ 
ority  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  fertilizers,  having  been  raised  on  a 
farm  where  fertilizers  were  used  in  the  early  60’s,  educated  at  the  agricultural 
college  where  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers  was  made  his  major  study  and  for  37 
years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  fertilizers,  in  twenty-two  years 
of  which  he  conducted  an  experimental  farm.” 

The  New  England  Homestead  says:  “It  is  clearly,  plainly  and  frankly 
written”.  Mr.  Fullerton,  Director  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Experimental 
Station  says:  “it  is  the  best  work  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  stripped  of 
technicalities  and  brought  down  to  the  understanding  of  the  every  day  farmer.” 

It  is  a  book  for  winter  reading  at  a  time  when  farm  work  is  not 
pressing  and  we  suggest  that  every  farmer  who  reads  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  write  a  postal  card  for  a  copy.  Ask  for  Edition  7  in 
paper  cover,  free  of  charge.  Price  in  cloth  cover  25c.  There  is 
not  a  line  of  advertising  in  it. 
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BOWKER 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  USE  OF  SWAMP  MUCK. 

Part  II. 

Another  thing  which  Dr.  Johnson 
proved  is  the  power  of  swamp  muck  “to 
modify  the  decay  of  organic  matters.” 
This  muck  in  its  native  bed  or  the  water 
contained  in  it  has  great  preservative 
power.  Many  of  us  have  found  logs  or 
pieces  of  wood  fully  preserved  after  ly¬ 
ing  for  years  in  a  swamp.  Fishes  or 
animals  have  also  been  found  in  fair 
condition.  When  buried  in  the  swamp 
itself  animal  matter  decays  very  slowly 
if  at  all.  When  muck  is  taken  from  the 
swamp  and  dried  it  docs  not  preserve 
such  matter  in  the  same  way.  Let  a  fish 
or  animal  be  buried  in  the  dry  muck 
and  it  will  decay  slowly  but  the  muck 
absorbs  the  odors.  As  many  of  us  know, 
charcoal  will  prevent  the  rotting  of  a 
piece  of  flesh  packed  in  it.  Pack  the 
dead  body  of  a  rat  or  cat  in  charcoal 
and  it  does  not  putrefy.  It  wastes  away 
to  the  bones,  but  instead  of  a  carrion 
odor  it  gives  off  ammonia.  Muck  acts  in 
much  the  same  way,  and  absorbs  and 
holds  ammonia.  Also,  since  the  muck 
absorbs  much  water,  it  maintains  a  lower 
temperature  and  keeps  the  soil  cooler. 
When  stable  manure,  fish,  blood  or  other 
organic  manures  are  used  in  a  soil  am¬ 
monia  is  formed.  If  a  supply  of  muck 
has  been  worked  in  this  ammonia  will 
be  held. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  another  argument 
for  the  use  of  muck  which  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  gardeners.  Light,  dry  soils 
are  subject  to  great  changes  in  temper¬ 
ature.  They  are  hottest  in  Summer,  and 
most  likely  to  be  caught  by  untimely 
frosts.  When  given  a  good  coat  of  muck 
such  soils  become  more  uniform  in  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  not  so  warm  on  a  hot 
day,  because  the  water  is  constantly  eva¬ 
porating  from  the  muck,  and  this  is  a 
cooling  process.  At  night  the  muck  ab¬ 
sorbs  water  vapor  from  the  air  and  con¬ 
serves  it  which  means  the  evolution  of 
heat.  Tt  is  also  true  that  dark-colored 
soils,  if  well  drained,  are  warmest  and 
thus  early.  In  Europe  gardeners  often 
use  soot  to  darken  the  soil  and  in¬ 
crease  its  warmth.  In  some  of  the  Rhine 
vineyards  the  powder  of  a  black  slate 
rock  is  used  to  quicken  ripening  of 
grapes.  There  are  numberless  experi¬ 
ments  which  prove  the  value  of  muck  or 
other  dark  substance  in  warming  the 
soil  by  darkening  its  color. 

These  and  other  arguments  for  the  use 
of  muck  as  an  amendment  for  light  soils 
were  made  50  years  ago.  They  are  still 
sound — in  fact  long-continued  experience 
has  made  them  more  convincing  than 
ever.  Dr.  Johnson  showed  that  while 
muck  gave  good  results  on  light  soils  it 
might  be  a  detriment  to  moist  clays. 

I  liese  soils  are  too  wet  to  begin  with. 
Since  one  great  object  of  the  muck  is  to 
hold  and  retain  more  water,  it  may  make 
the  clays  worse  than  ever.  In  some  few 


cases  the  muck  contains  injurious  proper¬ 
ties,  or  an  excess  of  acid.  These  are 
mostly  corrected  by  the  use  of  lime.  The 
plan  of  composting  muck  with  lime  im¬ 
proves  the  quality,  but  means  much  ex¬ 
tra  work.  It  can  be  hauled  right  from 
the  swamp  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  spread 
over  the  land  to  be  plowed  under  in 
Spring.  For  use  as  absorbent  it  should 
be  dug  out  in  Summer  and  left  in  piles 
to  dry. 

We  believe  there  is  soon  to  be  a  great 
revival  of  interest  in  the  use  of  muck. 
The  arguments  made  by  Dr.  Johnson 
are  still  sound — in  fact  more  appropriate 
now  than  they  were  50  years  ago.  There 
is  now  greater  need  that  the  light.  East¬ 
ern  lands  should  be  cultivated.  Plant 
food  is  higher  and  there  is  probably  less 
organic  matter  in  such  soils.  The  un¬ 
used  and  often  unvalued  swamps  can  be 
made  to  give  the  rest  of  the  farm  re¬ 
newed  life.  We  would  not  advise  farm¬ 
ers  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  actual 
plant  food  in  the  muck.  While  there  is 
considerable  of  this,  it  will  most  likely 
prove  disappointing  unless  we  consider 
the  amending  power  of  the  muck  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  well  worth 
using  for  that  purpose  alone.  As  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  it  has  few  if  any  superiors.  Used 
in  the  stable  or  in  the  manure  piles  it 
will  change  a  waste  into  a  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tory. 


WIRE  BASKETS  FOR  TESTING  SOIL. 

On  the  first  page  is  an  excellent  article 
on  testing  soils.  You  will  quickly  see 
the  theory  of  this.  We  take  fair  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  soil  in  little  pots  or  baskets — 
adding  to  each  pot ful  the  needed  quantity 
of  chemicals  or  other  material  to  give 
results  in  farm  practice.  We  advise  our 
readers  who  wish  to  try  this  method  to 
obtain  the  bulletin  referred  to.  This 
will  give  full  particulars  about  the  wire 
baskets  and  filling  them. 

Briefly  stated  the  little  baskets  are 
made  out  of  galvanized  wire  netting 
with  *4-inch  mesh.  The  wire  netting 
is  cut  into  strips  10  inches  long  and  3/2 
inches  wide.  The  ends  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  fastened  with  rivets.  This 
makes  a  cylinder  of  wire  '3/  inches  long. 
Cuts  half  an  inch  long  are  made  at  one 
end,  so  as  to  turn  the  edge  in,  and  thus 
hold  the  bottom,  which  is  a  circular 
piece  of  the  same  netting  cut  large 
enough  to  fill  the  cylinder.  The  top  of 
the  basket  is  dipped  about  one  inch  deep 
in  hot  paraffin  until  a  rim  is  formed 
around  it. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  experiment 
you  will  need  the  wire  netting,  some  par¬ 
affin  and  a  pair  of  scales  which  will 
weigh  ounce  accurately.  The  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  regarding  the  selection 
of  soil  and  mixing  the  fertilizers  are 
given  by  Prof.  Whitney. 

The  soil  (o  he  tested  should  he  repre- 
sentafive  of  (he  field  from  which  It  is  taken. 


A  representative  sample  is  usually  secured 
hy  taking  a  number  of  small  samples  from 
different  parts  of  the  field  and  thoroughly 
mixing  them  together.  From  this  mixture 
(he  portions  that  are  to  he  treated  with 
fertilizers  are  taken,  the  number  of  portions 
required  being  one  greater  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  kinds  of  treatment,  it  is  desired  to 
test. 

The  quantity  of  fertilizer  added  should 
correspond  closely  to  t lie  quantity  commonly 
used  in  field  practice.  To  add  these  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  proper  proportions  to  the 
samples  (o  l>e  tested  the  following  procedure 
is  suggested:  To  7%  pounds  of  dry,  well- 
pulverized  soil  add  one  ounce  of  the  de¬ 
sired  fertilizer.  Mix  very  thoroughly  and 
pass  through  a  sieve  at  least  twice.  This 
mixture  is  still  much  too  strong  for  use, 
and  is  further  diluted  hy  adding  one  ounce 
of  it  to  live  pounds  more  of  soil,  mixing 
thoroughly,  as  before.  This  new  mixture 
contains  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds 
per  acre.  When  larger  applications  are  de¬ 
sired,  proportionally  larger  quantities  of  the 
first  mixture  should  he  taken.  For  the  lime 
treatment  use  only  11  y,  ounces  of  soil  fo 
one  of  lime  instead  of  7%  pounds,  as  in 
the  case  of  fertilizers.  Cow-pea  vines  and 
manure,  being  used  in  even  greater  quantity 
than  tlie  lime,  require  a  still  further  re¬ 
duction  of  the  amount  of  soil  in  the  first 
mixture,  i.  e„  four  ounces  of  soil  to  one  of 
cow-pea  vines  and  1  y,  ounces  of  soil  to  one 
of  manure.  One  ounce  of  each  of  these 
mixtures  when  added  to  five  pounds  of  soil 
will  supply  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  ton. 
cow-pea  vines  five  tons,  and  manure  10 
tons  per  acre. 


Lime  From  Acetylene  Plant. 

I  have  a  large  apple  orchard,  and  am 
trying  to  take  the  best  of  care  of  the 
same,  in  the  way  of  pruning,  spraying,  fer¬ 
tilizing,  etc.  We  are  using  an  acetylene 
gas  machine  for  light  purposes  in  farm 
buildings.  Will  it  be  advisable  to  use 
the  refuse  from  this  machine  for  fertil¬ 
izing  apple  trees?  I  find  it  makes  a  very 
good  fertilizer  for  grass.  a.  e.  d. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

This  refuse  is  largely  lime.  There  is 
little  else  of  fertilizing  value  in  it.  The  re¬ 
sults  on  your  grass  indicate  that  your 
soil  needs  lime,  and  it  will  pay  you  to 
use  more  of  it. 


Value  of  Coal  Ashes. 

Coal  ashes  have  always  been  something 
of  a  puzzle  to  me,  as  with  (J.  S.  I’,  (page 
1002).  Analysis  shows  (tint  they  have 
little  value  as  plant  food,  and  yet  at  fimes 
there  are  results  from  them  that  puzzle 
one.  Years  ago  in  cleaning  up  a  large 
accumulation  of  coal  ashes,  I  had  them 
hauled  and  spread  on  a  pasture  lot,  arguing 
that  they  would  probably  do  no  harm  if 
no  good.  The  growth  of  White  clover  as 
far  as  those  ashes  went  was  something 
wonderful,  as  compared  with  the  land 
around.  It  was  a  compact  and  moist  clay 
soil,  and  I  suppose  the  absorption  of  mois¬ 
ture  favored  the  clover.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  I  had  a  pile  of  coal  ashes  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  that  had  been  left 
there  for  more  than  a  year.  In  the  Spring, 
by  some  means,  a  tomato  seed  got.  there, 
and  a  plant  grew  on  top  of  that  ash  heap 
over  three  feet  high.  It:  was  left  alone 
and  no  attention  paid  to  it.  But  that 
tomato  plant  with  only  three  feet  of  coal 
ashes  under  it  gave  me  more  tomatoes  than 
any  one  plant  in  my  garden.  I  would  like 
to  have  an  analysis  of  coal  ashes  that 
have  been  left  in  the  weather  for  a  year  or 
more,  for  it  does  seem,  that  they  have 
some  power  of  absorbing  some  plant  food 
and  in  a  manner  seem  to  decay.  As  a 
mulch  under  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes 
I  have  found  coal  ashes  very  useful. 

w.  p.  MASSEY. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
H.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


The  Use  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  coming 
into  more  general  use  every  day.  That 
they  are  difficult  to  sow  is  well  known 
to  all  users.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  vary  as  to  consistency.  Some  of 
the  fertilizers  are  bone  dry,  others 
lumpy  and  sticky.  Then,  too,  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  are  affected  by  atmos¬ 
pherical  conditions,  which  make  them 
hard  to  sow.  The  Superior  Drill,  made 
by  The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  all  known  brands  of 
commercial  fertilizers  no  matter  how 
difficult  to  sow.  The  Superior  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  the  work  and  to  do  it  right. 
Therefore  the  farmer  runs  no  risk  in 
purchasing  a  Superior.  These  Drills 
are  made  in  a  wide  range  of  styles  and 
sizes,  and  in  addition  to  sowing  all 
brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  as  well 
as  granular  lime,  will  sow  every  known 
grain  and  grass  seed,  from  the  tiniest 
grass  to  large  bush  lima  beans  without 
cracking  the  seed.  The  grain  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  feeds  are  known  to  be  positive 
force  feeds.  The  mechanism  is  very 
simple  and  easily  understood.  The  Su¬ 
perior  is  strong  and  will  stand  up  under 
the  most  severe  work.  Write  to  the 
manufacturers  for  a  copy  of  their  Su¬ 
perior  catalogue.  Then  go  to  your  retail 
implement  dealer,  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Superior  Drill. — Adv. 


POTATOES  PAY 


Make  them  pay  by  using  tho  machines  that 
really  do  tlie  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASP1NWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


Water  Supply  ^ 

wherever  you  want  It  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 


Your  mon#y  back  If  it  fulls.  That  1 *  our  written  guar- 
to  you.  Coats  little,  srlf-opor- 
repalrs.  Write  for  price 
HOOK,  containing  bolpful 
Supply  Suggestions. 

Powors  Specialty  Co. 
Bldg.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


AfiNING/POTASH  IN  GERMANY 


Delivery  Guaranteed 

Direct  from  the  German  Mines  to  Your  Farm 


Some  fertilizer  manufacturers  may  tell  you  that  they  will 
sell  you  potash  cheaper  than  we  will.  We  are  offering  car¬ 
loads  for  cash  direct  from  the  German  mines  to  the  buyer 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted.  If  any  one  offers  it  to  you  for 
less  than  our  price,  before  accepting  his  offer  be  sure  that  the 
manufacturer  signs  a  contract  with  you  absolutely  guarantee¬ 
ing  delivery  of  potash  salts  and  not  some 
substitute  in  the  shape  of  such  mixed 


POTASH  PAYS 


goods  as  he  may  have  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

You  know  how  it  has  been  in  the  past.  If  you  are 
contracting  for  other  fertilizers,  be  sure  that  the  contract  re¬ 
quires  delivery  of  the  potash  at  the  same  time  with  or  before 
the  delivery  of  the  other  goods.  Do  not  accept  the  other 
goods  until  the  potash  is  delivered.  Do  not  depend  on  the 

assurance  of  the  salesman.  Write  it  in 
the  contract.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 


For  particulars  and  prices  write  to 


Continental  Building,  Baltimore 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

What  would  you  think  of  a  man  of 
my  age  entering  into  a  scheme  to  feed 
good  cornstalks  to  reindeer?  I  actually 
agreed  last  night  to  let  the  baby  put  a 
bundle  of  stalks  out  by  the  gate.  A  few 
ears  of  corn  could  go  with  the  stalks. 
While  we  about  it  a  couple  of  apples 
for  Santa  Claus  himself  were  not  amiss. 
The  night  was  cold  and  clear.  The  frost 
covered  the  roofs,  and  in  the  moonlight 
Hope  Farm  seemed  to  be  silver-plated. 
On  such  a  night  sound  carries  far;  the 
ripple  of  the  brook,  the  snap  of  the 
frost,  the  noise  of  a  hoof  beat  on  the 
road — all  are  magnified.  The  boy  went 
to  bed  with  all  sorts  of  strange  noises 
afloat — to  dream  of  a  soft  tinkle  of  bells 
and  a  patter  of  little  hoofs. 

In  the  morning,  if  the  stalks  and  corn 
and  apples  had  all  disappeared,  and  the 
stockings  were  full,  was  it  not  complete 
evidence  that  .Santa  Claus  had  come? 
It  was  evidence  enough  for  the  child  at 
least.  But  suppose  you  put  the  Hope 
Farm  man  and  the  boys  in  the  witness 
box  and  cross-examined  them  about 
these  stalks?  Well,  you  won’t  get  us 
into  any  witness  box,  so  the  evidence 
stands  until  the  unhappy  day  when  the 
child  gets  wise.  I  think  sometimes  that 
life  is  a  hard  search  for  power  and  wis¬ 
dom  and  that  when  we  come  to  a  small 
share  of  it  and  realize  how  little  we 
can  ever  get  we  are  sorry  we  ever  tried 
for  it. 

Christmas  morning  came  with  dull 
skies.  The  little  boys  were  afraid  they 
could  not  find  any  use  for  the  rubber 
boots  which  Santa  Claus  left.  Now, 
however,  a  whirl  of  white  flakes  has 
started  down  the  valley,  and  it  looks  like 
a  white  Christmas  after  all.  We  need 
it,  both  to  keep  up  the  tradition  and  to 
provide  a  covering  for  the  berries.  Mer¬ 
rill  has  mounted  the  hill  to  get  a  new 
Christmas  tree.  The  boys  are  finishing 
their  chores  and  the  girls  are  in  the 
kitchen  working  out  some  experiments 
in  domestic  chemistry  that  12  of  us  will 
sample  later.  My  daughter  has  just  led 
me  out  to  view  the  plum  pudding,  and 
opened  the  oven  to  sec  how  the  turkey 
is  browning.  As  the  oven  door  closed  on 
this  fragrant  panful  we  glanced  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  Champ,  the  white 
gobbler  and  his  two  wives,  walking 
proudly  across  the  lawn.  Champ  knows 
his  mistress  too  well  to  have  any  fear 
of  a  stove.  He  may  strut  about  the 
lawn  and  chase  the  red  rooster  to  his 
heart's  content.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  why  Mother  should  do  more 
than  help  eat  the  dinner  with  two  girls 
to  help  cook  it,  so  after  sweeping  and 
cleaning  she  can  sit  down  and  read.  The 
young  folks  go  rushing  out  into  the  keen 
air  and  in  again,  glowing  with  color  and 
health.  We  older  folks  are  well  content 
to-day  to  view  the  storm  through  the 
window. 

I  find  it  hard  to  write  or  read  on  a 
day  like  Christmas.  There  is  something 
about  such  a  day  that  gets  me.  I  sit  here 
now  looking  out  at  the  storm  and  re¬ 
member  many  Christmas  days  in  the 
past.  I  remember  one  Christmas  when 
1  dug  a  ditch  in  a  swamp  all  day.  At 
noon  the  chore  boy  brought  great  chunks 
of  bread  and  boiled  pork  for  our  dinner. 
We  ate  it  standing  around  a  great,  roar¬ 
ing  fire.  Even  then  there  was  hope  and 
faith  in  Christmas,  for  life  was  young 
and  every  day  of  hard  work  added  a 
dollar  to  the  little  fund  which  was  to 
help  me  through  college.  Then  another 
Christmas  1  sat  on  a  horse  herding  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  snow  of  a  Colorado  valley. 
Even  there  it  was  the  same — the  Christ¬ 
mas  hope  and  spirit  that  will  seek  you 
out  wherever  you  hide.  Then  comes  an¬ 
other  vision  of  a  Christmas  night  in  a 
muddy  little  town  in  Mississippi,  and 
the  first  view  I  ever  had  of  a  certain 
young  woman. 

I  do  not  like  to  count  up  the  years 
that  have  gone  since  then — they  are  all 
too  many.  Mother  is  sitting  by  her  win¬ 
dow  looking  at  the  storm.  It  is  strange, 
but  I  get  almost  the  same  view  of  her 
profile  that  I  got  of  that  Southern  girl 
years  ago. 

T  am  very  glad  the  baby  asked  me  to 
sing  to  him  last  night  before  he  went 
to  bed.  No  one  else  would  give  me  the 
invitation  I  am  sure — so  I  make  most 
of  it.  It  was  pleasant  to  have  the  little 
fellow  curl  up  on  my  lap  with  that  great 
mop  of  red  hair  in  the  hollow  of  my 
arm,  and  the  little  expectant  face  turned 
up  to  mine.  He  wanted  the  funny  song 


which  I  have  made  up  for  him,  but 
somehow  1  didn’t  feel  very  funny  and 
as  Mother  was  within  hearing  1  tried  an 
old  timer.  I  never  was  sure  of  the  tune 
anyway. 

“Believe  me  if  all  these  endearing  young 
charms 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day.” 

Sitting  there  rocking  the  child  and 
singing  Moore's  old  melody,  strange 
things  came  crowding  into  mind. 

“It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are 
thine  own 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  can 
be  known 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more 
dear. 

No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never 
forgets 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close.” 

But  here  the  baby  asserted  himself. 
He  is  only  four  years  old,  and  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  forget  yet.  He  might  grant  the 
truth  of  Tom  Moore’s  statement,  but 
funny  songs  are  more  in  his  line  and 
the  way  to  get  what  you  want  is  to 
break  in  and  demand  it.  Yet  it  was  all 
right.  The  poet  knew — and  so  did  I,  as 
I  rocked  on  with  the  child,  that  Christ¬ 
mas  had  brought  to  Hope  Farm  the 
greatest  joy  of  all. 

One  thing  that  feels  like  a  tack  in  the 
Christmas  stocking  is  the  tax  bill.  I 
give  a  copy  of  our  tax  rate  this  year  for 
comparison.  The  figures  show  the  rate 


per  $100. 

County  tax . $  .295 

State  school  tax . 249 

Poor  tax . 013 

District  Court . 007 

Borough . 976 

Special  school . 41 


$1-95 

You  may  have  seen  the  statement  in 
print  that  in  New  Jersey  the  corpora¬ 
tions  pay  our  taxes  for  us.  You  will  see 
that  we  have  something  to  pay  after  the 
gentlemen  who  control  these  corpora¬ 
tions  have  paid  it  “all.”  The  taxes  on 
mv  farm  are  more  than  twice  what  I 
paid  when  I  bought  it.  I  have  built  a 
house  and  planted  the  orchards.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  taxed  for  improving  the  prop¬ 
erty.  All  land  in  the  neighborhood  is 
worth  more  than  when  we  came  here, 
but  unless  one  wants  to  sell  that  is  real¬ 
ly  a  disadvantage.  The  heavv  “Boroutrh” 
tax  means  that  we  are  paying  for  our 
new  roads.  If  anyone  can  show  a  high¬ 
er  tax  rate  on  farm  property  I  would 
like  to  see  the  figures.  .  .  .  We  still  feed 
cornstalks  exclusively  as  fodder.  The 
hav  will  not  be  touched  until  these  stalks 
are  gone.  T  am  ready  now  to  buy  waste 
molasses.  If  we  had  the  crop  of  carrots 
we  ought  to  have,  the  molasses  would 
not  be  needed.  With  carrots,  stalks, 
wheat  bran  and  a  couple  of  ears  of 
corn  daily  the  horses  would  winter  well. 
With  a  feed  of  good  clover  hay  once  a 
day  half  of  this  grain  could  be  cut  out. 
I  think  carrots  the  best  root  for  a  horse, 
and  they  are  certainly  grain  savers.  ;  . 
I  am  a  little  sorry  I  spoke  of  using 
apple  pomace.  I  should  have  had  more 
experience  before  talking,  for  already 
a  number  of  people  are  asking  all  about 
it.  It  is  good  stuff  to  mix  in  the  manure 
or  compost  heap,  or  to  use  with  lime. 
I  should  not  care  to  use  the  stuff  at  the 
local  cider  mill  with  lime.  This  stuff  is 
very  sour,  and  has  an  evil  smell.  By 
analysis  it  is  nearly  equal  to  manure  in 
plant  food,  but  contains  so  much  acid 
that  I  would  not  use  it  alone.  My  plan 
will  be  to  scatter  it  under  the  trees  and 
throw  lime  over  it.-  Of  course  this  means 
a  little  loss  of  nitrogen,  but  this  loss 
will  hardly  equal  the  increased  cost  of 
handling  the  pomace  in  a  compost  heap 
or  in  the  manure.  Until  we  have  further 
experience  I  would  not 'advise  the  use  of 
clear  pomace  without  lime.  .  .  What 
about  the  clover?  This  open  Winter  is 
hard  on  it.  The  Crimson  made  a  good 
growth  during  the  Fall,  but  these  great 
variations  in  the  weather  will  do  it  no 
good.  As  for  the  Red  and  Alsikc  seed¬ 
ed  with  the  rye  last  Fall  I  hope  it  will 
get  through.  .  .  I  suppose  of  course  you 
have  been  out  among  your  young  trees 
and  moved  any  mulch  or  trash  that  may 
have  been  piled  around  them  If  not  do 
it  at  once,  or  the  mice  will  be  at  them. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  December  we 
found  four  trees  girdled  in  this  way. 
The  mice  work  under  the  mulch,  and 
will  surely  become  a  nuisance  if  vou 
leave  them  undisturbed.  .  .  The 

Christmas  present  mania  becomes  a 
nightmare  to  many  an  overworked  man. 
In  some  cases  the  festival  seems  to  de¬ 
generate  into  a  contest  to  see  which  side 
can  put  up  the  most  expensive  gifts. 
The  end  of  the  year  always  brings  a 
flood  of  expenses  and  which  many  a 
man  must  stagger  under.  4  For  one 
Christmas  gift  we  sent  the  children  to 
hear  the  Messiah  sung.  T  would  like  to 
have  them  hear  that,  well  rendered,  at 
least  once  every  year.  h.  w.  c. 


An  Exceptional  Issue  of  6%  Bonds 
Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 

Here  are  brief  facts  about  one  current  issue  of  Irrigation 
Bonds.  They  will  illustrate  what  ideal  security  lies  back  of 
such  bonds  when  the  issues  are  rightly  selected. 


The  Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation 
Co.  owns  one  of  the  largest  irrigated 
fruit  land  projects  in  the  world.  The 
Company  Is  composed  of  well  known 
men  who  are  wealthy,  experienced 
and  capable.  The  land  to  be  watered 
consists  of  about  40,000  acres  in  the 
heart  of  our  greatest  fruit  belt — in 
the  famous  apple  region  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest. 

A  large  part  of  the  valley  has  been 
under  irrigation  for  many  years,  so 
the  possibilities  of  the  land  have  been 
demonstrated.  Fruit  land  in  the  val¬ 
ley  has  lately  sold  as  high  as  $1,000 
per  acre. 

The  water  rights  are  unassailable, 
and  the  total  water  supply  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  needs.  For  the 
irrigable  land  is  distinctly  limited  by 
the  mountainous  bounds  of  the  valley. 

$2,500,000  Invested 

The  Irrigation  Company  has  in¬ 
vested  in  the  project  about  $2,500,000, 
or  about  twice  the  total  bond  issue. 
And  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  which 
the  Irrigation  Company  owns. 

The  bonds  are  additionaly  secured 
by  first  liens  on  the  lands  and  the 
orchards  watered.  These  liens  are 
given  by  individual  land  owners  in 
payment  for  the  land  and  the  water 
rights.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  price 
is  paid  down,  and  the  balance,  se¬ 
cured  by  the  liens,  is  payable  in  an¬ 
nual  installments. 

To  secure  each  $1,000  bond  there 
are  deposited  with  a  Trust  Company 
as  trustee  $1,400  of  these  first  liens 
on  farm  land. 

The  average  price  at  which  this 
land  has  been  sold  is  about  $200  per 
acre.  The  minimum  price  at  present 
is  $250  per  acre.  Yet  the  bond  issue 
is  limited  to  $50  per  acre,  or  to  less 
than  one-sixth  the  average  selling 
price  of  the  land. 

Double  Security 

Thus  the  bonds  have  double  secur¬ 
ity.  The  first  is  a  mortgage  on  ail 


the  property  which  the  Irrigation 
Company  owns,  and  the  Company’s  in¬ 
vestment  is  nearly  twice  the  whole 
bond  issue.  The  second  security  is 
these  first  liens  on  farm  land — on 
land  which  is  worth  more  than  six 
times  the  amount  of  the  bonds  which 
it  secures. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  of  more 
ample  security.  Yet  these  bonds  pay 
six  per  cent  interest,  because  the  de¬ 
mand  for  irrigated  land  is  so  great 
that  the  projects  are  very  profitable. 

Part  of  these  bonds  mature  each 
year  from  1914  to  1919.  One  may 
have  his  choice  of  maturities. 


Ask  for  the  Facts 


In  the  past  15  years  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  75  separate  issues  of  Recla¬ 
mation  Bonds — Drainage  and  Irriga¬ 
tion.  All  have  been  secured  by  first 
liens  on  good  farm  land,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any  in¬ 
vestor. 

Irrigation  bonds  have  now  become 
the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle.  No  other  large  class  of  bonds 
offering  equal  security  now  pays  six 
per  cent. 

We  have  issued  a  book  on  Irriga¬ 
tion  Bonds,  based  on  all  this  experi¬ 
ence.  Every  investor,  small  or  large, 
owes  to  himself  its  perusal.  Please 
write  for  the  book  today.  Cut  out 
this  coupon  so  you  won’t  forget. 


\  ^rou^ridr/e  \ 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago  * 

50  Congress  St.,  Boston 
111  Broadway,  New  York 
5  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco  * 

*  Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  1 

Bonds  and  list  of  other  securities. 

»  ■ 
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*  Name - - - -  0 

*  0 

0  City _ State _ _  $ 

t  0 

0  0 

0  Name  of  my  Bank -  .  —  * 
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First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
(13)  Chicago 


50  Congress  S(..  Boston 
111  Broadway.  New  York 
First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco 


Write  for  this  Book 

IT’S  FREE 


»  » 


Save 


by 


Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 

(Fortner  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.) 

The  First  Mortgage 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Dept.  A10,  927-929  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


IDEAL 


Tree  Pruner 

Best  tool  made.  Something  new. 
Agents  make  big  money  with  it. 
It.  R  Rogers,  Hi-rhanlcshurg,  Ohio. 


FENCE  Made * 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
^prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


The  FARMERS'  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Prill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
ga  rden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  ‘’live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.’’  Should  provide  sueeu- 
lentrootsf  or  Cattle,  8  wine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  forthehome 
ns  well  ns  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Bend 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
mude 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  102-G  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  RON’l 
pay  A  CENT  if  you  ere  not  satisfied 
after  using  thu  bicycle  10  days, 
nn  IlflT  RIIV  a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
UUnUI  DU  I  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latent 
art  catalogs  illuitrating  ovory  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  Of 
prices  aiid  marvelous  new  offers. 
ayr  ft  CUT  »*  »•>  It  will  cost  you  to 
URC  WCR  I  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  bo  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  pow 
TIRES,  Counter  -  Drake  reur 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  juices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  C80  CHICAGO 

ICE  PLOWS 

Cuts  two  rows.  Kqunls  20  men 
with  saws.  Catalogue  tolls  all 
about  it.  Ask  for  Catalogue  25. 

IVm.  It.  Pray,  Yertmnk,  N.  Y. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


Womanufacturo  Lawn  “nd  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  uber»  only,  at  manufacturers’  prices.  No 
agents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  Mf  G,  CO,  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  lad. 
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Ruralisms 

HYBRIDIZING  GLADIOLUS. 

Early  Morning. — The  garden  Gladi¬ 
olus,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the 
blooms  and  their  open  character,  is  one 
of  the  easiest  of  plants  to  fertilize,  or 
rather  pollinate,  artificially.  Healthy 
vigorous  plants  should  be  selected  for 
seed  bearers,  and  the  bloom  spike  sup¬ 
ported  with  a  firm  stake.  The  blooms 
should  be  visited  in  early  morning  as 
they  open,  and  the  anthers  removed  be¬ 
fore  they  have  shed  pollen,  with  the 
fingers,  or  better  with  slender  forceps, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  style  or  the 
three-parted  stigma,  which  will  be  ready 
to  receive  pollen  about  midday  in 
bright  weather  or  late  in  afternoon,  or 
even  next  day  if  cloudy  or  dull.  The 
blooms  should,  immediately  after  the 
anthers  have  been  removed,  be  covered 
with  thin  cheesecloth,  or  “bobinet,” 
firmly  tied  or  pinned  in  such  a  manner 
as  effectually  to  keep  out  bees  and  visit¬ 
ing  insects.  Ordinary  mosquito  netting 
will  not  serve  after  it  has  been  wet  with 
dew  or  rain,  as  the  mesh  becomes  so 


THE  BACK  YARD. 

With  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
the  lawn  mower,  many  nice  lawns  may 
be  seen  in  front  of  farm  dwellings. 
These  tend  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
passersby.  How  about  the  happiness  of 
the  farmer’s  own  family?  The  back  yard 
is  not  always  a  thing  of  beauty, — if  not 
why  not?  Room  for  one  or  two  groups 
of  shrubs  and  small  trees  can  usually  be 
found,  and  these  can  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  care  be  made  interesting  for 
12  months  in  each  year.  Evergreens  and 
flowers,  annual  and  perennial,  may  be 
added.  A  back  door  view  is  given  in 
Fig.  11.  The  tall  tree  at  the  rear  of 
the  right  hand  or  south  group  is  a 
golden  poplar.  The  golden  foliage, 
though  not  much  in  favor,  certainly 
gives  diversity  and  lends  interest  to  a 
group.  Nearer  in  front  we  find  a  maple 
of  no  known  species,  of  the  Norway 
maple  tvpe,  but  more  beautiful.  Below 
this  to  the  rear  we  have  dwarf  cut-leaved 
maples,  a  Uirca  palustris  or  leatherwood 
and  other  shrubs.  In  front  a  semi-circu¬ 
lar  low  hedge  of  Spinea  Thunbergii.  Its 
narrow  leaves  of  a  distinct  pea  green 
color  and  its  bushy  compact  growth  I 
make  it  an  ideal  hedge  plant,  and  yet 
it  is  the  only  hedge  of  this  Spiraea  that' 
I  have  seen.  It  blooms  early,  but  its 
bloom  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  others. 


VIEW  OF  A  CANADIAN  BACK  YARD.  Fig.  11. 


loose  that  energetic  little  pollen-carrying 
bees  force  their  way  through,  often  en¬ 
tirely  spoiling  results.  The  pollen-bear¬ 
ing  blooms  should  be  carefully  selected 
to  open  the  same  day  and  should  be  as 
well  protected  with  muslin  or  fine  net¬ 
ting  as  possible  to  prevent  robbery  of 
pollen. 

About  Noon,  when  the  anthers  are 
covered  with  dry  dust-like  pollen  they 
can  be  pinched  out  with  forceps  and 
carried  to  the  seed-bearing  spikes  in  a 
covered  dish  to  protect  from  wind.  The 
anthers  may  be  taken  separately  in  the 
fingers,  or  with  forceps,  and  lightly 
brushed  over  the  stigmas,  which  should 
be  erect  and  open  if  they  have  reached 
the  receptive  stage.  One  anther  will  usu¬ 
ally  suffice  for  a  seed  bloom  if  pollen  is 
abundant,  but  in  some  of  the  lighter- 
colored  varieties  it  is  scantily  produced 
and  several  may  be  needed.  Occasionally 
the  anther  valves  do  not  open  freely 
enough  to  permit  the  escape  of  pollen, 
which  may  then  be  taken  out  with  a 
narrow-bladcd  penknife,  or  better  with  a 
little  instrument  made  of  a  flattened  pin 
fixed  in  a  wooden  handle.  The  pollina¬ 
ted  blooms  should  immediately  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  netting,  which  should  re¬ 
main  until  they  fade.  If  conveniences 
are  at  hand  the  work  may  be  rapidly 
accomplished — several  hundred  pollina¬ 
tions  being  made  in  a  clear  day  by  an 
active  worker.  Pollen  can  also  be  used 
from  cut  blooms,  the  spikes  being  kept 
in  water  in  a  light  room,  free  from  flies 
or  bees,  but  it  gradually  loses  power 
when  the  upper  blooms  open  under  such 
artificial  conditions.  If  the  work  is  care¬ 
fully  done  the  resulting  seeds  will  pro¬ 
duce  hybrids  or  cross-brcds  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  it  is  always  possible  that 
the  ideal  sought  for  may  appear  among 
the  number.  White  garden  Gladioli  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  albinos,  however,  and  rarely 
produce  white  seedlings  with  sufficient 
vigor  to  increase  with  commercial  rapid¬ 
ity.  Best  results  may  probably  be  looked 
for  in  crossing  the  finest  procurable 
whites  and  yellows  together,  though  the 
raising  of  seedlings  from  choice  white 
or  very  light  kinds,  both  self-pollinated 
and  inter-hybridized,  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  breeder  desirous  of  im¬ 
proving  existing  varieties. 

W.  VAN  FLEET. 


Just  beyond  the  pump  in  the  northern 
group  we  see  a  Spiraea  which  carries 
many  cymose  flowers  of  a  pinkish  red 
color.  To  the  rear  of  this  we  have  some 
lilacs,  and  still  farther  back  we  have  a 
'1  eas  Weeping  Russian  mulberry  about 
15  feet  high.  Its  drooping  leaves  refuse 
to  hold  the  snow,  which  occasionally 
falls  before  the  leaves  fall.  South  of  the 
mulberry  is  a  broad-topped  Althaea  which 
blooms  freely  in  August  and  September.  J 
Quite  near  the  pump  is  a  dwarf  moun¬ 
tain  pine  good  for  12  months  each  year. 
To  the  south  of  this  is  a  broad-topped 
Rosa  rugosa,  able  and  willing  to  stand 
off  cattle,  horses,  boys  and  all  such.  He 
that  encroacheth  must  meet  many  diverse 
thorns  on  each  branch.  Rosa  rugosa 
makes  amends  by  showing  a  foliage  ru¬ 
gose  and  magnificent  and  a  bloom  that 
is  almost  continuous  in  the  growing 
season.  The  seed  balls  that  follow  the 
bloom  resemble  crab-apples.  Behind 
each  group  is  a  Black  Eagle  cherry  tree 
over  HO  years  old.  These  are  willing  to 
furnish  over  $20  worth  of  cherries  in  a 
good  season,  hence  are  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  The  early  morning  view  in 
Autumn  and  Spring  when  the  sun  rises 
through  the  spray  of  Niagara  Falls  (two 
miles  distant)  gives  us  a  special  added 
feature.  e.  morden. 

Welland  Co.,  Ontario. 


Get  the 
Benefit  of 
Big  Prices  in 
the  early  market 


The  secret  of  success  in 
market  gardening  is  earliness. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  easy  to  have  the  earliest 
and  best  plants.  They  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  field  is  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  resulting 
crops  will  get  the  top-notch 
prices. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time. 

Mats  and  boards  for  covering  are 


Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


no  longer  needed  saving  expense 
and  labor. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  the 
plants  get  benefit  of  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  sunlight  and  earlier,  better 
crops  result. 

The  two  layers  of  glass  do 
the  work.  A  ^4-inch  cushion 
of  dry  air  between  acts  as  a  trans¬ 
parent  blanket  over  the  plants 
and  protects  them  even  in  zero 
weather. 

% 

Agents  Wanted.  The  wonderful 

success  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  agency  prop- 
^osftions  open  to  enterprising  men. 
Write  today  for  information. 

Get  our  new  catalog  on  hot-bed 
sash.  Prepaid  freight  offer.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  Guaranteed. 


The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Forcing  Asparagus  in  Four  or  Five  Weeks 

LONG  BEFORE  FRESH  GREEN  ASPARAGUS  NOW  COMES  TO  MARKET. 

A  complete  treatise  told  In  a  simple  way,  full  information  from  tbo  time  the  bed  is 
made  to  the  end  of  four  weeks  when  asparagus  Is  ready  to  bo  cut.  Not  the  old  French 
way,  but  a  new  method.  Forcing  asparagus  In  tlie  late  winter  and  earfy  spring,  long 
before  the  regular  crop,  will  double  your  profit.  The  demand  is  always  several  times 
greater  than  the  supply.  l»o  not  wait  three  years  after  starting  your  asparagus  bed 
before  cutting:  cut  it  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  by  this  new  practical  method, 
lias  boon  thoroughly  tried  out  and  proven  successful.  The  book  also  contains  a  way 
to  lorco  rhubarb  withoutglass,  and  complete  instructions  for  many  diversified  crops.  A 
book  that  will  proveof  great  value  to  both  commercial  and  amateur  gardeners.  Flex¬ 
ible  bound.  US  I  .OO;  Library  Edition,  St«  I  .!£/>,  Postpaid.  Order  now  and  make  an  early 
start.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ALBERT  S.  DIETZMAN,  B42  4th  AVENUE.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY. 

The  Iron  Ago  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution, 
just  wliero  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vino,  effectually  killing  huge 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for  i'rco 
I  catalog  illustrate 
jing  tliis  and 
other  Iron 
Ago  tools. 


Iron  Ago 
Four-Row 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


GET THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE  | 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
i practical  fruit  grow- 
J,  ers  we  were  using  common 
!  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
!  — found  their  defects  and 
•  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpe  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


*  *  * 


Empire  King. 


Flo  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a  Sprayer  is  handi¬ 
capped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and  rust,  mold  and  mildew,  all 
conspire  to  damage  the  crop,  and  In  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  does 
not  spray.  This  is  the  only  hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  clean- 

lag  strainer.  Valuable  book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  2  llTH  St.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


is  iust  as  big  and  broad  as  YOU 
V-/U1  VJUdI  ailLCC  choose  to  make  it. 

“SCALECIDE” 

applied  to  your  fruit  trees  will  absolutely  kill  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  Fungous  troubles 
controllable  in  the  dormant  season.  Five  years  of  proofs. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  6  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  Tf  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  tho 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Sena  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


All  other  Tongueless  Discs  Are  Imitations-Get  the 
Genuine-Better  Than  Ever-Same  Low 


The 

Lightest 

Draft 

Harrow 

Made 


OU  won’t  know  what  a  real  tongueless  disc  is  until  you  see  and  try  the 
Detroit-American.  Others  are  makeshifts— old-style  discs  with  tongues 
cut  off  and  trucks  stuck  under  in  front.  They  can’t  do  the  work  or  save 
the  horse  or  last  as  long— they  can’t  be  worth  as  much  to  you— as  the  improved— 

Dptroff-Ampripan  30  Days> Tria,-N°  Money 

LyCli  U11  rimcnvail  Down — Cash  or  Credit  Terms 


All-steel  frame;  Hard  maple  bearings;  Rigid  steel  adjustable  standard;  Pipe  oilers; 
Shifter  bar  and  adjustable  bumpers;  double  levers;  indestructible  steel  spools 
between  blades;  steel  sectors.  Nothing  to  break,  loosen,  or  wabble,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  for  an  unlimited  time— not  5  years  or  10  years,  but  forever.  Try  one 
free  a  month.  If  satisfactory,  pay — if  not,  return.  We  take  care  of  the 
freight  in  both  cases.  Buy  on  credit  if  you  choose. 


Write  Us  Before  You  Buy 


Get  our  big.  money-saving,  free  book.  Seo  tho  genuine  tongue¬ 
less  disc  and  note  the  bed-rock,  factory  price.  Prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  is  our  hobby.  Warehouses  at  many  points.  Send  coupon 
or  postal  now  for  guide  to  tho  right  disc  at  the  right  price, 
Also  shows  the  famous  Detroit-Amerlean  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers  and  Cultivators  at  cut  prices.  Wesell  only  direct 
from  factory.  Don’t  let  a  dealer  pretend  that  ho  Is 
giving  you  a  real  tongueless  disc.  Wo  never  sell  dealers, 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

1675  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

I’ubUahed  weekly  by  the  Iliiral  Publi«hlng  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6a.,  or  8*c  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
Jos1'  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertisingin  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Those  turkey  raisers  in  the  Bashful  State  (see  page 
24),  know  how  to  find  what  they  got  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar.  They  slipped  letters  right  into  the 
turkeys !  The  consumers  were  about  as  anxious  to 
reach  the  producers  as  the  farmers  were  to  reach 
the  consumers.  These  two  parties  could  divide  be¬ 
tween  them  a  fair  share  of  the  50  cents  which  the 
middlemen  took.  These  concealed  letters  may  open 
your  eyes ! 

* 

If  you  have  read  Bulletin  31G  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  you  know  what  sort  of  stuff  these 
dealers  are  putting  up  in  “mixed  feed.”  The  U.  S. 
Government  has  now  got  after  one  of  them — the 
Globe  Elevator  Co.  Under  the  pure  food  law  the 
Government  seized  6,400  pounds  of  so-called  “mid¬ 
dlings”  which  had  been  carried  out  of  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania.  This  passing  from  one  State  into 
another  made  the  transaction  interstate  commerce  and 
gave  the  Federal  Government  a  right  to  act.  These 
so-called  “middlings”  contained  10  per  cent  of  ground 
corncobs.  They  were  thus  misbranded  and  adulterated 
and  their  sale  was  illegal,  because  it  was  the  evident 
intent  to  show  by  the  name  that  the  feed  was  made 
entirely  of  wheat.  The  feed  was  seized  and  con¬ 
demned.  Now  that  is  just  what  ought  to  he  coming 
to  every  man  who  tries  to  sell  worthless  trash  at  full 
grain  prices.  The  use  of  dried  peat  in  fertilizers  is 
justified  by  some  manufacturers  who  use  it  as  a 
‘■tiller.'’  Weed  seeds  and  floor  sweepings  in  feeds 

are  more  in  the  line  of  a  “killer.” 

* 

Last  week  the  farm  education  discussion  was  start¬ 
ed.  The  keynote  of  this  is  the  idea  that  since  the 
farmers  provide  the  children  they  should  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  plans  and  methods.  One  thing  is 
sure;  this  development  of  farm  education  must  not 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  politicians.  There  is  great 
danger  of  this.  The  scheme  is  for  a  politician  to  go 
to  the  people  in  his  district  and  promise  to  get  an 
appropriation  for  starting  a  farm  high  school.  Right 
now  this  would  he  a  popular  thing  for  those  politicians 
to  work.  Many  of  them  are  in  bad  odor  at  home, 
and  they  can  plainly  see  what  is  coming  their  way. 
Their  scheme  for  an  appropriation  for  a  farm  school 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  with  public  money.  The 
scheme  should  be  exposed  and  killed.  Wait  until  the 
three  schools  already  established  prove  themselves. 
Do  it  right.  It  would  be  in  some  ways  desirable  if 
the  various  colleges  in  the  State  could  establish  farm 
departments.  We  think  most  of  them  will  be  obliged 
to  do  this  later,  but  when  it  comes  to  State  education 
for  farmers  let  us  wait  and  find  by  discussion  the 
best  way  to  do  it,  and  keep  the  politicians  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible. 

* 

The  following  note  is  from  a  boy  who  is  learning 
two  trades  at  once — one  in  town  and  the  other  between 
times  in  the  garden ; 

We  have  a  nice  garden,  about  125x150  feet.  Mother 
lias  about  one-third  of  this  for  flowers,  and  I  “farm”  the 
rest  between  times,  for  I  am  with  a  large  shipbuilding 
company  and  learning  to  he  a  draftsman,  and  I  like  it, 
but  I  also  like  farming,  and  wisli  I  had  a  small  farm. 
Last  Spring  I  sold  about  1,500  bunches  of  onions  and 
leeks,  and  got  a  fair  price  for  them,  and  2,500  heads  of 
lettuce,  and  a  big  lot  of  radishes,  and  planted  a  bushel 
of  potatoes.  We  also  have  a  lot  of  flowering  plants  to 
soil.  Last  year  I  cleared  over  $63,  besides  supplying  our 
own  table. 

Now  this  will  mean  over  $300  to  the  acre.  The 
boy  gets  good  returns  for  his  spare  time  and,  while 
doing  it.  is  learning  a  trade  which  will  make  him  in¬ 
dependent  later  on.  This  boy  represents  a  class  of 
people  which  will  greatly  influence  food  production  in 


the  future.  Our  new  book,  "The  Heron  Nest,”  deals 
with  this  hard  problem  of  intensive  farming  for  town 
people.  Some  of  you  who  have  grown  moderate 
crops  of  grain,  hay  or  potatoes  for  years  may  find 
it  hard  to  believe  the  story  of  Billy  Heron’s  farming, 
yet  it  is  entirely  probable,  and  thousands  of  farmers 
have  done  better.  So  can  you  if  you  will  believe  in 
your  soil  and  work  it  properly.  In  addition  you  will 
need  the  incentive  and  ambition  so  beautifully  devel¬ 
oped  in  “The  Heron  Nest.” 

* 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Childs  has  a  very  large 
stock  of  Wonderberry  seed  on  hand.  It  was  also 
reported  at-  one  time  that  he  intended  spending 
$20,000  in  advertising  it. — The  R.  N.-Y.,  December  11. 

John  Lewis  Childs’s  new  catalogue,  just  issued, 
contains  over  eight  pages  and  nearly  15,000  words 
devoted  to  the  “improved  Wonderberry.”  We  proved 
by  the  highest  authorities  that  the  Wonderberry  as 
sold  by  Mr.  Childs  was  the  old  black  nightshade. 
In  the  face  of  this  exposure  even  Mr.  Childs  seems 
to  lack  the  colossal  nerve  required  to  repeat  the 
claims  made  for  the  “Wonderberry.”  It  is  now  the 
“Sunberry.”  The  “improvement”  seems  to  have  come 
from  one  year’s  growth  on  Long  Island.  One  might 
expect  Mr.  Childs  to  be  consistent  at  least.  On  one 
page  he  repeats  Mr.  Burbank’s  well-worn  statement 
that  the.  plant  “always  comes  exactly  true  from  seed !” 
Right  on  the  next  page  Mr.  Childs  says  his  “Sun- 
berry”  is  liable,  being  a  hybrid,  to  “sport”  in  many 
ways.  Mr.  Childs  is  something  of  a  sport  himself, 
for  he  offers  $10,000  in  cash  for  a  new  “Sunberry.” 
Now  it  is  evident  that  if  Burbank  is  right  Childs  must 
be  wrong,  in  saying  that  the  plants  will  vary.  His 
offer  of  $10,000  may  mean  just  as  much  as  Burbank's 
celebrated  bluff  did.  If  Childs  is  right — what  becomes 
of  Burbank’s  statement?  If  the  “Sunberry”  will 
“sport”  as  Childs  says  it  will,  why  is  it  not  as  likely 
to  go  hack  to  the  poisonous  or  non-edible  qualities  of 
its  parents  as  it  is  to  improve?  Dr.  Greshoff  found 
the  nightshade  poison  in  plants  grown  from  seeds 
bought  from  Mr.  Childs.  If  we  accept  the  statement 
made  in  this  catalogue,  why  is  not  one  who  buys  this 
seed  as  liable  to  have  a  “sport”  back  to  a  poisonous 
berry  as  to  have  a  “delicious  fruit?”  Personally  we 
think  the  chances  favor  the  former! 

Now  we  were  told  last  Summer  that  Mr.  Childs 
intended  to  spend  $20,000  in  advertising  the  “Won¬ 
derberry.”  We  judge  that  he  has  stocked  up  with  a 
large  amount  of  seed  and  intends  to  unload  it.  We 
believe  this  is  against  the  advice  of  the  best  and  most 
honorable  men  in  the  seed  trade.  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  reputable  seedsman  in  America 
who  would  offer  the  “Wonderberry”  and  stand 
for  the  odium  which  accompanies  it.  Mr.  Childs 
does  not  appear  to  he  troubled  by  such  scruples. 
B}'  changing  the  name  he  evidently  expects  to 
sell  his  seed.  How  can  he  do  so  in  the  face  of  the 
facts?  The  answer  is  found  in  that  $20,000  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  which  was  suggested  to  the  trade 
last  Summer.  That  can  do  two  things — bring  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  “Sunberry”  before  the 
people  and  silence  any  editorial  criticism.  We  were 
told  a  few  weeks  ago  by  one  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  partners 
in  the  Florida  land  booming  business  that  a  “knock” 
is  a  “hold-up.”  The  reverse  is  true — silence  or  a  pat 
on  the  back  is  the  result  of  a  “come-down.”  The 
magazines  and  the  daily  papers  may  be  expected  to 
print  anything  of  this  sort  that  is  offered.  When  we 
come  to  the  farm  papers  we  naturally  expect  to  see 
that  $20,000  as  far  from  making  connections  as  we 
have  been  from  Burbank’s  $10,000.  We  feel  such 
confidence  because  these  papers  all  know  the  facts  in 
the  Wonderberry  case,  and  also  know  the  motive  and 
principle  at  stake.  They  could  not  possibly  plead 
ignorance  as  any  excuse  for  accepting  this  “Sunberry” 
advertising.  Should  they  accept  it  they  would  be 
obliged  to  stand  up  and  admit  that  they  have  sold 
their  influence  and  accepted  a  price  for  their  silence. 
The  issue  is  so  clear  and  the  facts  are  so  evident  that 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  reputable  farm 
paper  will  accept  money  to  aid  in  promoting  this  great 
bluff.  Here  is  their  chance,  and  we  confidently  expect 
to  see  them  rise  to  it  and  line  up  on  the  side  of  their 
readers  and  of  the  honest,  legitimate  seed  trade. 

* 

Last  year  our  correspondent  J.  Grant  Morse  went 
to  the  New  York  Sta,te  Dairymen’s  meeting.  At  that 
time  we  asked  Mr.  Morse  to  learn  the  sentiment  of 
the  actual  farmers  who  were  present,  and  tell  us 
squarely  just  what  this  Association  was  apparently 
doing  fo-r  actual  cow  milkers.  Most  of  our  readers 
will  remember  what  he  reported.  The  conclusion  was 
that  the  Association  did  not  at  that  time  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  practical  dairymen-.  This  year  we  asked  Mr. 
Morse  to  go  again,  without  any  feeling  or  prejudice, 
and  size  up  the  situation  as  before.  He  reports  an 
excellent  meeting — large,  enthusiastic  aj*d  practical. 
The  Association  has  made  a  strong  effort  to  learn 
what  the  cow  milkers  need,  and  is  ready  to  represent 


them.  In  the  coming  battle  against  oleo  the  dairymen 
of  New  York  cannot  do  better  than  get  into  this 
Association  and  support  its  officers.  We  would  like 
to  see  50,000  members.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
state  that  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
has  shaken  itself  free,  and  is  ready  for  good  service. 

* 

The  death  of  Senator  John  Raines  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  a  new  election  in  the  district  composed 
of  Yates,  Ontario  and  Wayne  counties.  Mr.  Raines 
represented  the  “machine”  element  of  his  party — the 
politicians  as  opposed  to  the  people.  We  think  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  in  his  district  was  surely  turn¬ 
ing  against  him.  Had  he  lived  there  would  have  been 
open  rebellion.  It  is  now  most  important  that  this 
farm  district  should  be  represented  by  a  progressive 
man  who  will  act  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  If 
some  straddling  politician  should  he  nominated,  or 
some  man  who  is  known  to  represent  the  “machine,” 
he  ought  to  he  beaten  out  of  sight,  and  people  of  all 
parties  should  make  common  cause  against  him.  With 
direct  nominations  in  that  district  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  machine  politician  would  dare  to  run. 

* 

Mr.  Haughton,  who  tells  us  of  his  experiment  with 
those  wire  baskets  for  testing  soils,  says  the  results 
in  the  field  exactly  tallied  with  those  in  the  baskets. 
Others  have  reported  the  same  thing.  Of  course  such 
experiments  require  care  and  judgment  in  selecting 
the  soil,  and  mixing  the  fertilizer.  If  you  use  enough 
of  the  baskets  you  should  be  able  to  tell  whether  your 
soil  needs  lime,  or  what  element  of  plant  food  is 
lacking,  and  this  can  he  done  during  the  Winter — 
before  the  next  crop  is  planted.  This  ought  to  be 
a  good  exercise  for  a  country  school.  With  a  good 
number  of  the  baskets  samples  from  all  the  farms  in 
the  district  could  he  tried.  Under  the  teacher’s  di¬ 
rections  the  children  could  make  the  baskets  and  do 
most  of  the  work.  Such  experiments  might  be  of 
great  use  in  j-our  district  in  showing  what  your  soils 
need  to  grow  Alfalfa.  As  Mr.  Haughton  says — do 
not  spend  the  Winter  writing  to  ask  strangers  what 
your  soil  needs — make  its  acquaintance  and  ask  the 
question  yourself. 

* 

A  celebrated  seed  case  has  been  settled  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1904  a  New  York  farmer 
bought  five  bushels  of  Alfalfa  seed  from  a  RocTT&steu, 
seed  company.  The  manager  of  the  seed  company 
pronounced  this  seed  “the  best  you  can  get."  This  seed 
was  put  in  the  ground  for  Alfalfa,  hut  the  crop  showed 
a  mixture  of  Yellow  trefoil  and  dodder.  The  seedsmen 
refused  to  pay  damages,  and  the  farmer  sued  them 
to  recover  $822.  This  was  classed  as  follows :  $700 
for  loss  of  a  year’s  crop  of  Alfalfa,  $80  for  cost  of 
fitting  10  acres  and  $42  for  clean  seed.  The  seedsmen 
defended  their  case  by  claiming  that  they  did  not 
guarantee  the  seed,  and  hence  were  not  responsible.  . 
The  jury  in  the  county  court  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
farmer.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  and  to  the  Court  of  Appeals — both  confirming 
the  lower  court.  This  case  has  interested  many  New 
York  farmers,  and  will  influence  many  seed  pur¬ 
chasers  hereafter.  No  farmer  can  expect  to  get 
damages  in  court  that  will  compensate  him  for  stock¬ 
ing  his  farm  with  weed  seeds.  His  best  plan  is  to 
have  a  fair  sample  of  his  seed  tested  by  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  or  at  Washington.  If  weed  seeds  are 
found  in  it  reject  the  stuff  at  once. 

BREVITIES. 

Patronize  the  swamp  bank. 

Money  in  muck  as  an  “amendment.” 

A  trial  shipment  of  Cuban  beef  has  been  made  to 
New  York. 

Dr.  Tracy  says  "a  seed  is  simply  a  plant  packed  for 
transportation.” 

Mutton  and  lamb  are  the  cheapest  meat  foods  just 
now.  The  healthiest  meat  food,  too. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
9S4  active  agricultural  societies  in  the  State. 

The  British  post-office  Savings  bank  last  year  carried 
$781,794,533  for  11,018,251  depositors,  who  received  $18,- 
360,112  in  interest. 

When  you  do  your  grafting  this  year  try  to  get  some 
wood  from  orchards  you  have  read  about  or  visited.  When 
they  develop  the  fruit  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of 
friends — old  and  new. 

A  proposed  French  law  will  provide  for  postal  checks. 
Citizens  are  to  keep  a  deposit  of  $20  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  then  check  against  any  sum  deposited  above 
this  amount,  as  they  would  with  a  hank. 

The  manufacturers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  wanted  a 
duty  so  they  could  develop  their  “infant  industry.”  It 
is  a  part  of  your  farm  duty  to  use  muck  in  the  stable 
and  catch  the  ammonia  there. 

Those  millers  on  page  28  tell  us  something  about 
what  becomes  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  buckwheat 
Here  is  another.  We  are  asked  to  pay  25  cents  a  pound 
for  good  bacon.  What  does  the  hog  man  get? 

Here  is  something  for  you  to  remember  when  you  think 
good  tillage  will  not  pay.  In  a  cubic  foot  of  ordinary 
light  loam  soil  the  surface  of  all  the  soil  particles  will 
make  about  one  acre.  The  water  in  the  soil  extends  as  a 
thin  film  over  all  these  little  surfaces. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  six-story  building  at 
424  and  42(i  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati, 
O..  was  gutted  by  fire  December  22.  The 
building  was  occupied  by  the  Sol  and  Sig 
Freherg  Company,  wholesale  whisky  mer¬ 
chants.  The  loss  is  estimated  by  the 
Salvage  Corps  at  $200,000.  Among  the 
stock  lost  was  12,500  bottles  of  whisky. 

Thomas  Doyle,  an  assistant  dock  superin¬ 
tendent  for  Arbuckle  Brothers,  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  de¬ 
frauding  the  customs.  When  John  Arbuckle 
and  his  nephew  and  partner,  William  A. 
Jamison,  restored  $095,000  to  the  Treasury 
to  cover  customs  frauds  that  had  been  going 
on  about  10  years,  the  Government  prose¬ 
cutors  said  that  no  immunity  from  criminal 
prosecution  had  been  granted.  The  charges 
against  Assistant  Superintendent  Doyle  have 
to  do  with  the  entrance  of  raw  sugar  from 
Cuba  at  less  than  its  actual  weight.  In 
February,  1907,  486  hags  of  raw  sugar 
from  Cuba  were  brought  to  the  Arbuckle 
docks  by  the  steamship  Mexico.  The  gross 
weight  of  the  sugar  was  returned  to  the 
Custom  House  as  1.102,380  pounds,  but  the 
actual  weight  was  1.124,380  pounds.  The 
Government  was  defrauded  of  $335.83  in 
duties,  according  to  the  indictment.  The 
steamship  Falco,  on  June  1,  1906,  brought 
from  Cuba  to  the  Arbuckles  9.000  hags  of 
raw  sugar.  The  weight  was  turned  in  to 
the  (*ustom  House  as  2,899,736  pounds.  The 
real  weight  of  the  consignment  was  2,920,- 
422.  On  that  cargo  the  Treasury  was  out' 
of  pocket  $364.04. 

Fines  to  the  amount  of  $14,000  were  as¬ 
sessed  by  Judge  George  F.  Robinson  at 
Youngstown,  O.,  December  23,  against  the 
self-confessed  grafters,  who  are  to  remain 
in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  until  the  fines 
are  paid.  Ten  county  officials  and  con¬ 
tractors  are  included.  The  sentence  of  (lie 
Court  was  a  tine  of.  $500  for  each  indict¬ 
ment. 

After  being  practically  given  up  by  his 
friends  as  lost  the  Right  Rev.  I.  O.  Stringer, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Bishop  of  Sel¬ 
kirk,  returned  December  24  from  Fort  Mac- 
Pherson  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  With  Charles  F.  Johnson,  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  he  left  the  fort  on  September  1. 
During  the  trip  the  two  men  laid  to  walk 
through  fog  and  storm  and  bitter  cold  for 
twenty-five  days.  Their  scanty  food  gave 
out  and  just  before  they  found  friendly 
Indians  they  were  compelled  to  eat  their 
moccasins.  Each  man  lost  fifty  pounds  in 
weight. 

The  National  Highways  Protective  So¬ 
ciety  has  concluded  that  the  present  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  regulating  the 
issuing  and  revoking  of  automobile  and 
motorcycle  licenses  are  inadequate.  Bills 
will  be  introduced  at  Albany  designed  1o 
prevent  the  improper  and  unreasonable  use 
of  public  highways,  protect  the  rights  of 
the  public  in  the  roads  and  streets  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  about  reasonable  and  uni¬ 
form  rules  and  regulations.  The  chief  of 
police  of  Niagara  Falls  recommends  that  the 
license  certificate  of  a  chauffeur  should  have 
his  photograph  attached  in  duplicate,  one 
to  remain  in  the  office  issuing  the  license. 
The  society  wants  a  highway  commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  consisting  of 
three  members,  who  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  issuing  licenses  to  drivers  of 


automobiles  and  motorcycles,  such  license 
to  he  issued  only  after  the  applicant  has 
passed  an  examination  as  to  ability  to 
drive  under  congested  traffic  conditions 
and  as  to  mechanical  knowledge.  T'nder 
the  present  law  anyone  can  obtain  a  license 
by  simply  sending  $2  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  commission  would  also  have 
the  power  to  revoke  and  reissue  licenses. 
The  bill  will  provide  that  no  license  shall 
be  issued  to  a  person  under  18  and  that 
any  intoxicated  person  driving  an  auto¬ 
mobile  or  motorcycle  shall  lose  his  license. 

The  Reily  Building,  a  three-story  brick 
structure  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  containing 
the  Bossey  Clark  Company,  clothing;  F. 
M.  Kirby  &  Co.,  notions ;  Wood  Bros., 
pianos,  and  offices  and  lodge  rooms  for  five 
fraternal  orders,  burned  December  20.  The 
loss  on  building  and  contents  is  $90,000. 
The  fire  was  fought  in  the  face  of  a  driving 
storm  in  two  feet  of  snow. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Tobacco  reached 
its  highest  price  in  the  Kentucky  market 
December  22,  when  one  crop  raised  by  Gar¬ 
ret  Watts  sold  at  the  phenomenal  figure  of 
$30  a  hundred.  Still  another  crop  brought 
$35.50  a  hundred,  both  topping  the  former 
record  price  for  Burley  tobacco  in  Kentucky. 
During  the  present  season  over  12,000,000 
pounds  of  Burley  tobacco  has  been  sold 
on  the  local  market  at  Lexington,  which 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  sale  for  the  present 
lime  in  1907.  and  more  than  $1,o00,000 
has  been  invested  by  the  buyers  so  far 
this  year.  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
has  been  one  of  the  largest  buyers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  December  23, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Albert  T.  Repp.  Glassboro;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  Barton,  Marlton ;  secretary, 
II.  G.  Taylor.  Riverton  ;  treasurer,  George 
E.  DeCamp,  Roseland  ;  executive  committee, 
Horace  Roberts,  Moorestown  ;  Dr.  .1.  B. 
Ward,  Newark ;  John  S.  Collins,  Moores¬ 
town  ;  IV.  II.  Reed,  Tennent  ;  E.  S.  Black, 
Little  Silver:  fruit  committee,  Lemuel  and 
Charles  Black.  Ilightstown.  and  J.  11.  I.ip- 
pineott,  Moorestown  ;  Albert  T.  Repp.  Glass¬ 
boro  ;  ,T.  L.  Lippincott,  Riverton,  and  W. 
II.  Reid,  Tennent. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of 
ladybirds,  representing  millions  of  insects, 
were  received  at  the  State  insectary  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  I)eceml>er  24  from  Hum¬ 
boldt  Canon  in  Placer  county.  In  this  canon 
the  ladybirds  hibernate  on  moss  beds.  They 
were  collected  by  Field  Agent  Whitney  and 
carried  on  burros  to  railroad.  They  will 
be  sent  to  melon  and  cabbage  growers 
of  Imperial  Valley,  wliose  vines  have  been 
attacked  by  the  aphis  pest. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Y'ork 
State  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  will  be 
held  Wednesday  evening,  January  12,  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  State  Breed¬ 
ers’  meeting  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  Every  farmer 
interested  in  sheep  is  urged  to  attend,  as 
matters  of  importance  are  to  be  discussed. 
J.  C.  Duncan,  president. 

The  Ohio  State  Forestry  Society  will 
hold  its  sixth  annual  meeting  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  room  of  Hotel  Vendome,  Columbus, 
O.,  Thursday,  January  13.  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  the  “grand’  combination  banquet”  will 
occur  in  Memorial  Hall.  The  members  of 
all  of  the  allied  societies  are  invited  to 
join  in  this  affair,  which  promises  to  be 


one  of  the  big  events  in  connection  with 
these  meetings.  Note  the  date  of  the  For¬ 
estry  meeting,  Thursday.  January  13,  which 
has  been  changed  from  that  previously  an¬ 
nounced.  Write  C.  W.  Wald,  secretary, 
New  Carlisle,  O.,  for  programme. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GRANGE. — 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  se¬ 
verely  criticised  December  23  at  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Grange,  when  a  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  expression  regret  that  lie  had  arrayed 
himself  against  Chemist  Wiley  on  the  pure 
food  proposition.  Another  hit  at  Secretary 
Wilson  was  as  follows  : 

“Resolved,  That  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
have  a  right,  to  expect  and  demand  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  Washington  the 
very  best  action  and  service  along  the  lines 
that  will  conduce  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  farmers’  interests  and  welfare,  and  that 
we  hold  to  strict  account  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  when  the  evidence  is  con¬ 
clusive  that  he  is  departing  from  those  lines. 

“Resolved,  That  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  publish  to 
the  world  the  gross  farm  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  without  anything  quali¬ 
fying  or  explanatory  in  connection  with 
the  same,  is  misleading,  and  we  fear  coming 
from  the  pen  of  so  able  a  person  as  he 
designedly,  cannot  result  in  good  to  the 
farmer,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  a  positive 
detriment  to  his  interests.” 

Resolutions  were'  adopted  favoring  the 
election  of  United  Stall's  Senators  by  pop¬ 
ular  vote ;  opposing  ship  subsidies  and  a 
central  banking  system  :  favoring  a  closed 
season  for  the  quail;  demanding  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  taxes;  that  public  school  teachers 
be  paid  the  minimum  salary  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  term,  and  for  the  publication  of 
records  of  candidates  for  the  Legislature. 
G.  W.  Larson,  professor  in  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  department  of  dairy  husbandry,  judged 
in  the  scheduled  butter  scoring  contest, 
and  announced  these  winners  :  S.  E.  Morse 
&  Sons,  Susquehanna,  first:  C.  A.  Morris, 
Olmsberg,  second;  Hillsdale  Dairy,  Pros¬ 
pect,  and  James  Mahood,  Troy,  i’a.,  tied 
for  third  honors.  The  Finance  Gommittee's 
report  showed  the  Grange  treasury  to  be 
in  excellent  condition  and  complimented  A. 
Nevin  pet  rich,  managing  editor  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grange  News,  for  succeeding  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  year  in  office  to  put  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  official  organ  on  a  paying 
basis.  A  recommendation  to  the  National 
Grange  was  adopted  that  delegates  to  that 
body  be  chosen  according  to  the  propor¬ 
tionate  numerical  strength  of  the  Grange 
within  the  State,  as  against  the  present 
system  of  each  State  only  having  as  dele¬ 
gates  the  State  Master  and  his  wife. 


A  Woman  Farmer. — T  am  not  a  Nell 
Beverly,  but  four  years  ago,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  my  father,  a  farm  was  forced  on 
my  shoulders,  and  I  realized  that  if  I  sold 
it,  I  should  be  forced  to  sacrifice  on  it.  But 
I  knew  my  father’s  plans  fully  (he  had’ 
only  bought  the  farm  a  year  before,  having 
always  been  in  the  mercantile  and  lumber 
business,  but  had  bought  the  farm  as  a 
place  to  retire  to  and  take  life  easy)  and 
J  made  up  my  mind  I  would  take  a  try  at 
it  and  see  if  I  too  could  not  work  his  plans 
out  and  make  it  a  success.  Fortunately 
he  had  bought  a  farm  in  “God’s  own  coun¬ 


try,”  the  Chautauqua  County  grape  belt, 
where  things  are  prosperous  in  every  way. 
Well,  I  have  worked  it  out  and  have  20 
acres  of  vineyard,  all  of  which  will  ho  in 
hearing  next  season.  1  have  other  land  be¬ 
sides  the  vineyard,  and  I  must  own  up 
that  I  have  gleaned  many  ideas  and  hints 
from  your  paper  that  have  been  of  value 
to  me,  though  all  my  energies  and  thoughts 
nave  been  ^  directed  toward  the  vineyard 
part  first.  You  folks  put  up  a  good  straight¬ 
forward  paper  that  you  can  well  be  proud 
of,  and  I  wish  you  continued  success  in  it. 

New  York.  y.  j. 

If  I  live  and  do  well  I  will  get  you  a 
new  subscriber  for  your  paper  12  months 
from  now.  I  will  do  my  share  to  double 
the  circulation  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  If  more 
people  would  read  it,  humbugs  and  sharks 
would  have  a  hard  road  to  travel.  In  re¬ 
gard  crops  and  conditions,  corn  in  the  shock 
is  worth  on  the  ground  from  $25  to  $30 
per  acre.  Dogs,  eight  cents  on  foot ;  lx'ef, 
from  four  to  six  cents  per  pound  on  foot  ; 
barley,  58  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  45  cents ; 
corn  in  the  ear.  $15  per  ton  ;  potatoes,  slow 
sale  at  30  cents  per  bushel  ;  Timothy  hay, 
from  $10  to  $12  per  ton;  in  short,  every¬ 
thing  brings  Chicago  prices,  with  a  little 
out  for  freight  .and  (ommission.  I  live 
about  80  miles  from  Chicago,  aud  40  miles 
from  Milwaukee.  Land  the  last  big  salt) 
was  $175  per  acre  near  the  little  city  of 
Delavan,  a  place  of  2,500  inhabitants,  but 
from  $100  to  $125  per  acre  is  common. 
It  pleased  me  quite  a  little  when  an  Eastern 
man  said  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
cheap  lands  of  the  West.  m.  if. 

Elkhorn,  Wis. 

This  has  been  a  lean  year  with  us,  and 
many  more  I  am  afraid  ;  t  he  season  was  so 
unfavorable,  first  so  very  wet  that  the 
Spring  work  was  delayed,  then  followed  by 
the  driest  Summer  we  ever  had  here  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  insects  to  devour  every¬ 
thing  which  did  survive  the  drought,  brand- 
new  insects,  too.  We  turned  down  a  sod 
and  applied  lime  to  our  early  corn,  and 
it  was  the  worst  we  ever  raised ;  the  late 
corn  would  have  been  fine  if  it  could  have 
stood  until  next  year,  but  on  October  9, 
when  the  first  hard  frost  came,  it  was  just 
nice  roasting  ears.  Neighbors  told  us  it 
was  so  good  for  fattening  hogs,  but  I  don’t 
believe  it,  for  they  did  not  fatten,  and 
were  never  satisfied.  The  chickens  chased  us 
all  the  time,  even  when  their  crops  seemed 
to  have  about  a  pint  of  corn  in  them. 
They  also  left  off  laying  for  the  first  time 
in  our  experience  of  six  years  raising  chick¬ 
ens.  The  Crimson  clover,  which  was  sown 
in  the  corn  (our  first  experience)  sprouted 
and  came  up  in  spite  of  the  drought,  only 
to  be  devoured  by  grasshoppers,  which  were 
very  bad  in  this  locality,  just  stripping 
whole  fields  of  fodder.  There  is  no  clover 
to  be  seen,  only  in  a  few  low  places,  but 
in  spite  of  all  this  hard-luck  story  we  are 
planning  for  next  year,  and  we  never  had 
more  courage  in  our  hearts  or  more  desire 
to  keep  on  trying.  Our  young  orchard  did 
very  well,  and  put  out  a  good  growth  ;  was 
planted  in  April,  1908.  The  ground  has  a 
cover  crop  of  rye.  We  planted  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  just  for  trial,  having  read  about 
some  one’s  experience  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  Our 
wheat  looks  well;  the  hayfleld  just  tolerably 
well,  so  we  are  full  of  hope  and  courage, 
for  which  we  feel  very  thankful.  n.  a.  in 
Howard  Co.,  Md. 


Horse  Sense  and 

Engine  Sense 

When  you, buy  a  horse,  don’t  you  look  at 
his  feet  and  his  teeth  or  see  if  he  is  balky  ? 
Then  according  to  his  age,  etc.,  you  figure  he 
is  worth  so  much. 

Buy  your  engine  the 
same  way.  Look  at  the 
quality  of  other  engines 
as  shown  by  design, 
material  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

Then  Look  at  the  IW~ 

“NEW  WAY” 

AIR  COOLED 

You  will  decide  that 
all  engines  are  not 
good  engines,  same  as 
all  horses  are  not  good 
horses.  You  will  also  de¬ 
cide  that  for  each  dollar  paid  you  receive  more 
value  in  a  “New  Way’’  than  if  you  paid  less  for 
an  ordinary  engine. 

Owners  of  “NEW  WAY”  AIR  COOLED  ENGINES 
and  “NEW  WAY”  POWER  SPRAYERS  never  regret 
their  bargain. 

Send  postal  card  for  catalogue  No.  5. 


140  Sheridan  Street. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  AND  WARNING! 

As  several  so-called  “  Basic  Slags  ”  of  more  or  less  doubtful  origin  and 
of  more  or  less  uncertain  composition  are  being  offered  to  the  trade,  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  advise  all  prospective  buyers  to  insist  on  having 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Bearing  on  the  tags  the  following  TRADE  MARK 


ONLY  BY  BUYING 
PHATE  POWDER 
TRAOE  MARK  CAN 
GET  THE  GENUINE 
ARTICLE, 


THOMAS  PHOS- 
BEARIN6  THIS 
YOB  BE  SURE  TO 
UNADULTERATED 


The  great  value  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  as  a  Superior  Source  of  Phosphoric 
Acid,  Lime,  Magnesia  and  Manganese  makes  its  purity  and  genuine  quality  of  prime 
importance. 

Dr.HARY  EY  W.  WILEY,  Chief  Chemist  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says  :  ’  The  high  agricultural  value  of  phosphatic  slags  has  led  to  their  adulteration  and  even  to 
the  substitution  of  other  bodies— If  we  had  only  to  consider  the  adulteration  of  basic  slag  with 
mineral  phosphates,  that  is,  tricalcium  phosphate,  the  problem  would  be  an  easy  one;  but  when 
we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  iron  and  aluminum  phosphates  are  employed  in  the  adulteration 
and  t.iat  artificial  slags  may  he  so  used,  the  question  becomes  more  involved.”  (Principles 
and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  by  Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley.) 

LOOK  FOR  THE  TREE  AND  KEY  TRADE  MARK 

(Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  for  "THOMAS  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  PO)\I)ER,  A  SOURCE  OF  AVAILABLE  PLANT  FOOD.") 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 
Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 

24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 

(We  also  distribute  from  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast,  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md,;  Wilmington,  N.  C.; 

Savannah,  Ga.:  and  Charleston,  S.  C.) 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

COLUMBIA’S  EMBLEM. 

Blazon  Columbia’s  emblem 
Tbe  bounteous  golden  corn ! 

Eons  ago,  of  Hie  great  sun's  glow 
And  the  joy  of  earth,  ’twas  horn. 

From  Superior’s  shore  to  Chile, 

From  the  ocean  of  dawn  to  the  west. 
With  its  banners  of  green  and  silken  sheen 
It  sprang  at  the  sun’s  behest; 

And  by  dew  and  shower,  from  its  natal 
hour, 

With  honey  and  wine  ’twas  fed. 

Till  on  slope  and  plain  the  gods  were  fain 
To  share  the  feast  outspread  : 

For  the  rarest  boon  to  the  land  they  loved 
Was  the  corn  so  rich  and  fair. 

Nor  star  nor  breeze  o’er  the  farthest  seas 
Could  find  its  like  elsewhere. 

In  their  holiest  temples  the  Incas 
Offered  the  heaven-sent  maize — 

Grains  wrought  of  gold,  in  a  silver  fold, 

For  the  sun’s  enraptured  gaze; 

And  its  harvest  came  to  the  wandering 
tribes 

As  the  god’s  own  gift  and  seal, 

And  Montezuma’s  festal  bread 
Was  made  of  its  sacred  meal. 

Narrow  their  cherished  fields;  but  ours 
Are  broad  as  the  continent’s  breast, 

And.  lavish  as  leaves,  the  rustling  sheaves 
Bring  plenly  and  joy  and  rest; 

For  they  strew  the  plains  and  crowd  the 
wains 

■  When  the  reapers  meet  at  morn. 

Till  blithe  cheers  ring  and  west  winds  sing 
A  song  for  the  garnered  corn. 

The  rose  may  bloom  for  England, 

The  lily  for  France  unfold  ; 

Ireland  may  honor  the  shamrock, 

Scotland  her  thistle  hold; 

But  the  shield  of  the  great  Republic, 

The  glory  of  the  West, 

Shall  bear  a  stalk  of  the  tasseled  corn— 
The  sun’s  supreme  bequest  ! 

The  arbutus  and  the  goldenrod 
.  The  heart  of  the  North  may  cheer, 

And  the  mountain  laurel  for  Maryland 
Its  royal  clusters  rear, 

And  jasmine  and  magnolia. 

The  crest  of  the  South  adorn ; 

But  the  wide  Republic's  emblem 
Is  the  bounteous,  golden  corn! 

— Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

* 

Fish  fried  in  Jewish  style  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cold  dish.  It  is  a  good  recipe  for 
halibut,  duke,  flounders,  or  any  fish  that 
furnishes  a  nice  slice  of  meat.  1  ake 
six  ounces  of  flour,  a  dash  of  salt,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  one  ounce  of  olive  oil, 
and  one  gill  of  tepid  water.  Mix  and 
set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  half  an  hour. 
Whip  to  stiffness  the  white  of  an  egg 
and  incorporate  it  with  the  mixture. 
Dip  the  fry  in  this  and  then  in  sifted 
bread  crumbs  or  sifted  rasped  cracker 
crumbs,  and  fry  to  suit.  Serve  with 
mayonnaise  or  tartar  sauce,  or  with  a 
plain  French  dressing  having  chopped 
capers  or  a  little  chopped  green  onions 
in  it. 

* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  quality  that 
leads  to  domestic  discord  more  surely 
than  the  determination  not  to  yield  in 
trifles.  Many  a  good  woman  causes  end¬ 
less  friction  in  just  this  way;  she  will 
arrange  some  trifling  detail  of  her  house¬ 
keeping  in  a  certain  manner,  and  then 
refuse  to  change,  no  matter  how  it  may 
inconvenience  others,  nor  how  it  may 
overtax  her  own  strength.  1  he  mere 
fact  that  she  has  always  done  her  work 
in  a  certain  way  is  treated  as  an  unal¬ 
terable  law  of  the  universe,  to  which 
family  and  friends  must  humbly  bow. 
And  so  the  more  yielding  members  of 
the  family  must  give  in,  after  some  un¬ 
necessary  argument,  and  then  nurse 
their  grievance,  if  that  is  their  disposi¬ 
tion,  until  some  new  cause  of  friction 
arises.  How  can  we  make  ourselves  less 
ready  to  bear  great  trials,  than  by  weak¬ 
ening  strength  and  fortitude  in  petty 
disagreements? 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  installing  a 
heating  plant  in  the  farmhouse.  After 
it  is  installed,  people  who  have  not  had 
experience  find  there  is  much  to  learn 
about  the  economical  running  of  such  a 
system.  With  a  steam  heater,  and,  we 
should  infer,  with  hot  water  also,  there 
is  enormous  loss  of  heat  if  the  pipes  in 
the  cellar  are  not  covered  with  asbestos. 


We  imagined  that  this  was  invariably 
done,  but  several  cases  have  come  under 
our  observation  where  the  asbestos  cov¬ 
ering  was  omitted  on  the  ground  of 
economy  in  first  cost.  It  was  very  dear 
economy;  it  heated  the  cellar  very  com¬ 
fortably,  but  the  heat  never  reached 
some  upstairs  rooms  at  the  farthest 
point  from  the  boiler.  We  find  there  is 
much  economy  in  “banking”  the  fire  at 
night;  that  is,  putting  a  light  covering 


0520  Child’s  Dress,  1,  2  and  4  years, 
of  clean  dry  ashes  over  it  after  the  last 
coal  is  put  on.  The  ashes  are  all  burnt 
through  in  the  morning,  with  a  good 
clear  fire  underneath,  and  much  more 
coal  would  be  required  to  make  the  fire 

last  without  this  covering. 

* 

Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  in  her  delight¬ 
ful  book  of  recollections  (“My  Day; 
Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life”)  tells  of 
the  starvation  days  in  Petersburg  when 
Gen.  Grant  was  attacking  that  city.  The 
streets  had  never  been  so  clean,  for 
every  particle  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  was  consumed,  “blocks  of  pigeons 
would  follow  the  children  who  were 
eating  bread  or  crackers.  Finally  the 
pigeons  vanished,  having  themselves 
been  eaten.  Rats  and  mice  disappeared.” 
Gen.  Lee’s  ordinary  dinner  consisted  of 
a  head  of  cabbage  boiled  in  salt  water, 
and  a  pone  of  corn  bread.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  Gen.  Lee,  having  invited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  guests  for  dinner,  gave  orders 
for  bacon  and  cabbage.  The  dinner  was 


0519  Six  Gored  Skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 

served,  and  behold,  a  great  sea  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  a  small  island  of  bacon,  or 
“middling,”  about  four  inches  long  and 
two  inches  across.  The  guests,  with 
commendable  politeness,  unanimously 
declined  the  bacon,  and  it  remained  in 
the  disli  untouched.  Next  day  Gen.  Lee, 
remembering  the  delicate  titbit  which 
had  been  so  providentially  preserved, 
ordered  his  servant  to  bring  that  “mid¬ 
dling.”  The  man  hesitated,  scratched  his 
head,  and  finally  owned  up: 

“Marse  Robert — de  fac’  is — dat  ar 
middlin’  was  borrowed  middlin’.  We- 


all  didn’  have  no  middlin’.  I  done  paid 
it  back  to  the  place  whar  I  got  it  fum. 

Gen.  Lee  heaved  a  sigh  of  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  pitched  into  the  cabbage. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Simple  little  frocks  such  as  this  one 
are  the  best  liked  for  the  tiny  girls  and 
are  made  from  all  sorts  of  pretty  mate¬ 
rials.  Mercerized  white  lawn  with  yoke 
and  epaulettes  of  embroidery,  trimming 
of  lace  insertion  and  edging  makes  the 
dress  shown  but  cross-barred  and  em¬ 
broidered  muslins  arc  very  dainty,  rose¬ 
bud  and  other  simple  figured  dimities  are 
much  liked  and  a  great  many  mothers 
use  cashmere,  albatross  and  materials  of 
the  sort  for  the  cooler  weather.  The 
dress  can  be  made  with  the  pretty  short 
sleeves  illustrated  or  with  long  ones 
and  with  the  epaulette-like  trimmings 
or  plain.  The  high  yoke  can  be  omitted 
too,  and  the  neck  left  slightly  open  if 
that  style  is  liked.  The  dress. is  made 
with  the  square  yoke  and  the  front  and 
back  portions  that  are  gathered  and 
joined  to  it.  Whether  the  sleeves  are 
short  or  long  they  are  made  in  one  piece 
and  gathered  into  bands.  The  epaulettes 
when  used  are  arranged  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  attached  to  position.  The  dress 
is  closed  at  the  back.  When  made  with 
low  neck  the  dress  is  joined  to  a  shallow 
yoke,  as  shown  in  the  small  view.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (2  years)  is  2  yards  24,  V/& 
yards  32,  or  44  inches  wide  with  yard 
18  for  the  yoke  and  epaulettes,  8  yards 
of  banding,  3  yards  of  edging  to  trim 
as  illustrated.  The  pattern  6520  is  cut 
sizes  for  children  of  1,  2  and  4  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  that  is  made  with  plaited 
panels  at  the  sides  is  a  pretty  as  well  as 
a  fashionable  one.  The  skirt  is  made  in 
six  gores  and  the  front  and  side  gores 
are  cut  with  extensions  that  form  the 
straps  while  the  side  gores  are  cut  off 
and  attached  to  the  plaited  portions.  The 
triple  box  plait  is  arranged  over  the 
edges  of  the  side  gores  and  the  closing 
is  made  invisibly  beneath  the  left  edge. 
When  walking  length  is  desired  the  skirt 
is  cut  off  on  indicated  lines.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  yards  27,  6  yards  44  or  5  yards 
52  inches  wide,  width  of  skirt  at  lower 
edge  is  4%  yards.  The  pattern  0519  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 
inch  waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 


When  a  lamp- 
chimney  breaks 
it  means  a  loss, 
not  only  of  the 
chimney,  but  of 
the  use  of  the 
lamp. 

Sometimes  that 
inconven  i  ence 
amounts  to  ten 
times  the  value 
of  any  lamp- 
chimney. 

When  my  name,  Macbeth,  is  on 
a  lamp-chimney  it  says,  “  This 
chimney  will  not  break  from  heat.” 

If  you  would  be  sure  of  always 
getting  the  right  chimney,  have 
my  book.  Free.  Address 


M  ACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


•  “Maple”  Evaporators 


Onr  “Map I©  Evaporator”  fa  the  moat,  durable  and  moat 
economical  on  (he  market,  only  •eleeted  material*  being 
liaed  In  lit  eonat ruction.  Heavy  rail-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  Mheot  at  eel  jucket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  Iron  pans. 


Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  ami  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 


Schank 


Hard¬ 


ware  Co. 


Llnesvllle 

Fa. 


BIG  POULTRY  BOOK  FREE 

164  pages;  tells  how  to  build  houses,  run  Incubators,  caro 
for  the  chicks, get  winter  eggs,  etc. ;  In  fact  All  About  how 
to  make  big  money  with  poultry.  I’rlce,  60  cents,  hut  It 
—  is  Free  with  one  year’B  subscription  to  tho 
Poultry  Tribune,  a  big  monthly  POULTRY 
MAGAZINE  of  50  to  100  pages  each  month; 
llnely  illustrated,  and  full  of  the  very  best 
poultry  Information  from  the  pens  of  tho 
most  successful  poultry  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States;  50  cents  per  year,  and 
the  Big  Book  Froo.  Sample,  6  cents. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  Pub'r,  Dopt.is,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Victor  O,  $  1 7.50 


YOU  can  afford  this  Victor 

Don’t  say,  “It’s  right  after  Christmas,  and  I  haven’t  the  ready  money.” 
You  can  have  this  Victor  sent  to  your  home  right  now,  and  take  your  time 
to  pay  for  it.  It  will  be  paid  for  in  a  few  months,  and  in  the  .meantime 
you’ll  be  enjoying  its  fine  entertainment  all  these  long  cold  days  and 
evenings  and  then  have  it  “all  yours”  for  years  to  come. 

Just  think!  A  Victor  for  $17.50  that  plays  exactly  the  same  records 
that  a  $250  Victor  plays.  You  can  hear  through  it  all  the  world’s  most 
famous  singers  and  musicians — just  the  music  and  fun  you  love  the  best. 

It  plays  any  size  record,  and  its  music  is  loud,  clear  and  life-like.  It 
has  the  wonderful  Victor  mechanism,  sound-box  and  tapering  arm. 
Beautiful  amber-hued  horn  and  mahogany-finished  cabinet. 

You  surely  ought  to  own  this  Victor.  What’s  $17.50  for  such  a  fine 
musical  instrument! 

Get  it  on  easy  terms 

You  need  only  to  pay  a  little  now,  and  then  a  small  amount  each 
month.  There’s  a  Victor  dealer  in  the  town  nearest  to  you  who  will  let 
you  have  it  at  once  on  these  terms.  He’ll  put  it  in  your  parlor  right 
away  without  any  fuss  or  red  tape,  and  you  can  have  its  unmatchable 
entertainment  immediately. 

What’s  the  use  of  sitting  around  wondering  what  to  do  next,  when 
you  can  have  all  the  fun  and  music  and  pleasant  hours  that  this  $17.50 
Victor  will  bring  to  you!  You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  amuse  yourself 
this  cold  weather,  and  you  certainly  ought  to  welcome  this  jolly  Victor, 
especially  when  you  can  buy  it  so  reasonably,  and  on  such  easy  terms. 

Go  to  the  Victor  dealer  to-day,  and  hear  this  wonderful  instru¬ 
ment  sing  and  play,  and  you'll  be  sure  to  take  it  hack  home  with 
you.  If  you  don’t  know  who  the  Victor  dealer  is,  let  us  know 
and  we’ll  tell  you  his  name.  Don’t  put  it  off  a  day. 

And  drop  us  a  postal  right  now  for  the  beautiful  Victor  cata¬ 
logues,  describing  this  and  each  other  style  Victor;  giving  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  3000  Victor  Records;  and  showing  pictures  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  singers  and  musicians.  Just  say,  “Send  me  the  Victor 
catalogues.”  We’ll  send  them  at  once. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,20thand  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 
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The  Farmer’s  Wife  as  Poultry  Keeper. 

Probably  many  others  than  the  writer 
of  the  New  York  Post’s  editorial,  know¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing  of  farm  conditions, 
and  seeing  the  price  of  eggs  mount  high¬ 
er  and  higher,  have  felt  like  blaming 
some  one  that  such  an  inconsequent 
thing  as  an  egg  should  cost  so  much 
more  than  seems  reasonable.  Is  “the 
farmer  making  such  good  profit  out  of 
his  staple  crops  that  his  wife  is  disin¬ 
clined  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  each  day 
caring  for  chickens  and  searching  the 
barns,  stables  and  fence  corners  for 
eggs?”  Well,  probably  farmers’  wives 
do  not  do  as  much  hard  work  as  did 
their  grandmothers  who  lived  upon 
farms.  But  have  we  not  been  severely 
blamed  for  not  leading  a  more  leisurely 
and  refined  existence?  Has  it  not  been 
pointed  out  to  our  discredit  that  we  had 
time  only  to  twist  our  hair  up  into  a 
hard  knot,  wear  faded  calicos  and  have 
hard  and  knotted- jointed  hands? 

It  is  no  new  thing  that  a  man,  feeling 
the  pinch  of  some  domestic  annoyance, 
should  look  about  to  find  if  some  woman 
were  not  remiss  in  her  duty.  Nor  is  it 
any  wonder  that  city  dwellers  noting 
the  cost  of  fresh  breakfast  eggs  should 
wonder  why  somebody's  leisure  is  not 
devoted  to  turning  out  a  fortune  by 
filling  the  markets  with  fresh  eggs.  “The 
simplest  of  labor,”  one  would  argue; 
"the  hen  a  sturdy  little  creature  capable 
of  picking  up  her  living  anywhere,  a 
henhouse  a  matter  of  a  few  nails  and 
boards,  a  basin  of  corn  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  drink  at  the  brook,  and  nothing 
more  but  to  go  out  at  the  pleasant  sun¬ 
set  hours  and  search  barns,  stables  and 
fence  corners’  and  come  in  with  a  pretty 
basket  heaped  high  with  such  costly 
fresh-laid  treasures  as  city  people 
are  glad  to  purchase  at  almost  any  ruin¬ 
ous  price.” 

Now,  the  facts  are  that  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  almost  every  farmer’s  wife  is  a 
poultry  keeper.  Here  and  there  is  a 
woman  who  dislikes  hens,  or  one  who 
has  so  big  a  flock  of  youngsters  in  the 
house  that  she  cannot  look  after  outdoor 
work,  or  at  another  farmhouse  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  grown  large  enough  to  turn 
poultry  keepers.  But  scattered  between 
the  farms  are  small  houses,  some  for¬ 
eigner’s  cabin  amid  stumps  and  newly- 
grubbed  out  brush  lands,  old  houses  gone 
with  a  few  acres  of  land  to  people  glad 
to  have  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and 
seldom  the  poorest  of  dwellings  without 
its  flock  of  hens;  often  where  foreign- 
born  brawn  and  muscle  have  taken  root 
will  be  seen  a  long  line  of  snug  poultry 
houses.  Where  farmers’  wives  used  to 
he  a  good  deal  hampered  by  lack  of  snug 
henhouses  there  has  gradually  come 
about  a  change;  one  after  another  our 
farmers  have  succumbed  to  the  idea  that 
there  is  money  in  poultry,  and  now  that 
the  invention  of  wire  netting  enables 
them  to  keep  the  hen’s  destructive  toe 
nails  out  of  mischief  she  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  friend  and  not  simply 
as  one  of  the  most  annoying  nuisances 
a  garden  or  newly  tilled  field  can  know. 
Probably  more  than  twice  as  many  hens 
are  kept  in  New  England  to-day  than 
the  farms  of  :i0  years  ago  could  show. 

Then  why  does  the  price  of  eggs  soar 
as  high  as  50  or  00  cents  a  dozen  every 
December?  The  balance  of  money  val¬ 
ues  is  one  of  the  puzzles  no  wiseheads 
have  yet  reduced  to  certainties.  Push 
wages  up  and  up  and  rents,  taxes,  food 
stuffs,  and  eventually  everything  money 
buys  seems  bound  to  climb  to  keep  the 
balance  even.  When  beef  is  high  it  can¬ 
not  be  expected  that  so  fair  a  substitute 
for  it  as  eggs  and  poultry  should  not 
feel  that  added  demand  which  raises 
prices. 

Fashion  is  another  factor  in  controll¬ 
ing  prices.  Among  people  priding  them¬ 
selves  upon  caring  for  the  refinements 
of  life  the  hot  roll,  the  cup  of  perfect 
coffee  and  the  soft-boiled  egg  arc  count¬ 
ed  the  correct  accompaniments  to  the 
fruit  upon  the  breakfast  table. 

With  so  good  a  market  demand  are 
our  country  housekeepers  letting  the 
chance  to  make  money  from  poultry  go 
by  as  a  lost  opportunity?  Not  in  many 
instances.  One  of  the  curious  things 
about  the  hen  is  that  she  will  never  hold 
herself  amenable  to  the  multiplication 
table.  Given  twelve  hens  and  you  may 
have  eight  or  nine  of  them  laying  a  good 
part  of  the  year.  Raise  the  size  of  the 
flock  to  120  and  when  you  are  getting 
s0  or  90  eggs  a  day  you  fairly  hold  your 
breath  lest  roup  or  cholera,  limber  neck 
<>r  scaly  leg,  apoplexy  or  bumble-foot, 
should  count  you  a  shining  mark.  But 
there  will  not  be  long  periods  when  an 
SO  or  90-egg  record  need  keep  you 
awake  nights.  A  farmer’s  wife  can  keep 
120  hens  at  a  profit,  but  it  will  not  be 
the  profits  of  a  12-hen  flock  multiplied 


by  10.  And  somehow  one  never  hears 
of  diseases  ravaging  the  small  flock. 
She  would  have  to  be  a  woman  of  en¬ 
durance  and  daring  who  should  decide 
to  feed  her  family  on  baker’s  food  and 
tinned  stuffs,  wear  tailored  garments 
and  send  washing  and  ironing  to  the 
city  laundry,  while  she  made  a  fortune 
off  keeping  a  thousand  hens. 

Every  little  while  the  experiment  is 
tried  of  going  heavily  into  poultry  as  a 
farm  adjunct.  An  unmarried  son  with 
his  father’s  resources  to  draw  upon  buys 
incubators  and  brooders,  and  fences  in 
several  acres  of  land.  He  indulges  in 
eggs  of  fancy  stock  and  lays  large  plans. 
But  as  the  poultry  business  is  one  in 
which  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to 
begin  modestly  and  learn  as  your  flocks 
increase  those  in  search  of  second-hand 
poultry  netting  can  usually  buy  cheap 
a  year  or  two  after  a  young  man  has 
set  out  to  show  his  parents  how  to  make 
money  from  hens.  Where  a  father  pro¬ 
vides  each  of  his  children  over  10  years 
old  with  a  small  henhouse  and  yard 
there  are  often  very  cheerful  stories  to 
tell  of  what  the  young  folks  have  accom¬ 
plished,  each  for  himself  or  herself.  But 
if  all  were  known  it  is  probable  that  a 
good  deal  of  prompting  and  help  came 
from  the  mother  who  knew  the  ways  of 
setting  hens,  the  needs  of  small  chicks 
and  the  best  ways  of  outwitting  skunks, 
weasels,  rats  and  hawks,  and  who  al¬ 
ways  remembered.  In  fact  a  woman’s 
faithful  vigilance  and  patience  in  doing 
little  things  seem  so  necessary,  especial¬ 
ly  in  caring  for  young  chicks,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  the  farmer  who 
could  boast  of  himself  as  a  successful 
poultry  raiser,  but  of  farmer’s  wives 
who  arc  skillful  handlers  of  paying 
flocks  of  moderate  size  you  may  find 
almost  as  many  on  a  day’s  drive  as  you 
can  count  farmhouses.  r.  itiiamar. 


Shrimp  Stew. 

This  is  a  nice  supper  dish  for  cold 
weather  and  it  is  very  quickly  and  easily 
prepared.  The  proportions  are  a  can  of 
shrimps  and  a  quart  of  milk.  Put  the 
milk  on  to  heat  where  it  will  not  scorch. 
Wash  the  shrimps  in  cold  water,  then 
with  a  sharp  knife  remove  the  black 
spinal  cord  from  each  one  and  cut  each 
shrimp  in  two  or  three  pieces.  Add 
them  to  the  -hot  milk,  season  with  but¬ 
ter,  salt  and  pepper  and  let  it  boil  up 
once.  Serve  with  crisp  oyster  crackers, 
common  crackers  or  croutons. 

Individual  Puddings. — For  the  sake 
of  variety  try  cooking  bread  pudding  in 
greased  cups,  allowing  one  for  each  per¬ 
son.  Remove  the  puddings  when  done 
and  serve  with  clear  lemon  sauce. 

s.  B.  R. 


Washing  Silk  or  Woolen. — Get  an 
ounce  of  soap  bark,  cost  about  five 
cents.  Put  it  into  a  gallon  of  cold  water 
and  heat  it  boiling  hot,  strain  it,  dilute 
it  somewhat,  and  wash  the  goods.  Do 
not  wring  but  let  drip  until  right  to 
iron,  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side.  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  an  ordinary 
dress.  Do  not  rii»se,  but  if  two  waters  are 
needed  use  the  bark  in  both.  If  cash- 
mere  has  been  dyed  let  it  dry,  then  dip 
in  the  soapbark  water  and  follow  the 
above  directions  and  it  will  come  out 
with  its  age  renewed.  It  also  removes 
the  shine  from  black  silk,  and  is  excellent 
for  black  woollen  goods.  Michigan. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
li.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  Ret  a  muck  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


FOUNDED  184? 


Standard  Prints 

Old-fashioned  honest  j 
quality  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  time  is  still  in 
these  standard  calicoes 
after  more  than  65 
years — 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Prints 

Beautiful  new  de¬ 
signs,  printed  in  colors 
that  will  not  fade,  on 
cloth  of  exceptional 
quality,  make  these  the 
cotton  dress-goods  of 
enduring  service. 

If  yourdealerhasn’tSimp- 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystonc  Mfif.C©.,Phila*»Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson. 
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F rom  Bakery  to  Farm 

Soda  crackers  are  a  long  time 
on  the  road  to  the  country  store, 
and  from  there  to  the  country 
home*  But 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

— no  matter  how  far  they  jour¬ 
ney,  never  become  travel  worn* 
As  you  open  their  moisture  proof 
protecting  package  you  always 
find  them  not  only  store,  fresh, 
but  bakery  fresh — clean,  crisp 
and  whole* 

A  package  costs  5c* 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


& 


jFIoricfa  L/ands 

Offer  You  an  Opportunity  to  become  Independent  in  a  Short  Time. 

BIG  PROFITS  ARE  MADE 

Dn  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  You  are  close  to  the  Best  Markets  in  the  Eas  t. 

Quick  Transportation,  Low  Freight  Rates. 

The  West  Coast  of  Florida  is  famed  for  its  climate.  There  are  no  killing 
frosts  or  icy  winds.  The  land  is  rich,  and  with  a  little  assistance  nature  produce3 
always  a  bountiful  crop.  Two  and  three  crops  a  year,  yields  $500  to  $1500 
net,  per  acre. 

A  beautiful  and  instructive  booklet  has  been  compiled  by  a  western  man 
which  describes  all  details.  This  will  be  sent  to  any  address  free  of  cost.  Write — ■ 

Jl.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent,  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  Norfolk,  Virglnlt 


Don’t  Punish  Yourself  And  The  Clothes 

any  more  by  rubbing  them.  Cloan  them  with  the 
EASY”  non-friction  steel  washer.  It  lasts  a  life¬ 
time  and  saves  its  price  four  times  a  year.  Our 
now  book,  worth  dollars  to  you,  Is  free. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224-V  Dillaye  Bldg. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  10O  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


THE  BEST  TIGHT 


Lighted  instantly.  Over  200styles, 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

tui:  MUST  LIGHT  CO. 

]  01  E.  5th  St.,  Canton, 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Prof*  Shaw,  Well-Known  Agriculturist,  Says: 

"I  would  sooner  raise  cattle  in  Western  Canada 
^  _than  in  tho  corn  bolt  of  the  United  Status. 

I  Food  is  cheaper  and  climate  better 
I  for  the  purpose.  Your  market  will 
I  improve  faster  than  your  farmers 
|  will  produce  the  supplies.  Wheat 
I  can  be  grown  up  to  the  60th  parallel 
J  (800  miles  north  of  tho  International 
I  boundary].  Your  vacant  land  will 
j  bo  taken  at  a  rate  beyond  present 
I  conception.  Wo  have  enough  people 
I  in  tho  United  States  alone  who  want 
I  homes  to  take  up  this  land."  Nearly 

70,000  Americans 

will  ♦•liter  and  make  their  Homes 
In  Western  Canada  tills  year. 

1900  produced  another  large  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  cattlo  exports 
was  an  Immense  Hem. 

Cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing  in  tho  provinces  of  Mani¬ 
toba.  Saskatclicwan  and  Alberta. 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches,  and 
good  railways.  For  settle™'  rates,  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  ‘‘Last  Best  West."  how  to 
reach  tho  country  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Snp't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
tho  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agont,  Hoorn  30,  Syracuse  Hunk  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(Uso  address  nearest  you.)  (6) 


A  LEATHER  TOP 

RUBBER  SHOE 

For  Farmers,  Lumbermen  and  Sportsmen. 

You  can’t  find  a  better 
protection  from  snow  and 
wot  than  the  Manitoba 
soft  leather  top  rubber 
shoe.  After  a  trial  you 
will  never  be  satisfied  to 
wear  heavy  felt  boots. 
They  are  neat,  close  til¬ 
ting  and  light  in  weight. 

Made  in  all  heights  from 
8  to  10  inches.  Will  out¬ 
wear  any  high  rubber 
shoe  or  pac  that  you  ever 
saw.  The  Top  is  of  a  solt, 
pliable,  durable  and  pract¬ 
ically  waterproof  leather 
known  as  Special  Chrome. 
Beware  of  cheap 
Imitations  made  of 
split  leather.  Snell 
shoes  will  wet 
through  quickly. 
The  tops  are  lilted 
with  Copper  Klon¬ 
dike  Eyelets  and  Rawhide  Laces. 

The  Over  is  made  of  Lite  purest  Rubber.  There 
arc  two  distinct  vamps  of  heavy  duck  with  layers  of 
rubber  between,  fastened  together  under  great 
pressure. 

The  Sole  is  made  to  stand  the  hardest  wear.  The 
Manitoba  is  an  honest  made  Shoe  that  will  give  hon¬ 
est  wear,  because  the  right  kind  of  material  and 
workmanship  is  put  into  it. 

When  you  want  any  high 
grade,  satisfactory  robber 
boot  or  shoe  ask  for  the  Gobi 
Cross  Brand,  made  by  a  com¬ 
pany  that  is  “not  in  a  trust.” 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


Ask  for  Gold 

Cross,  Manitoba. 


&**o>-  r*c» 


Trade  Mark 
Look  lor  tho 
Cold  Cross 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 


*$5  to  $10  per  acre* 


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  erops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Homes,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  L'reo 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 
II.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.S  8t.LBr.,P«pl.C.  Nashville,  Term. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FRENCH  CANADIAN  CATTLE.  ° 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grisdale  of  the  Canadian 
Experimental  Farm  gave  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  agricultural  committee  of  the 
Canadian  legislature  on  this  breed  of 
cattle.  He  says  that  French  cattle  were 
brought  to  Canada  about  1620.  The  cat¬ 
tle  continued  to  come,  and  were  largely 
bred  and  raised  in  Quebec  Province.  Up 
to  1850  they  were  practically  the  only 
cattle  in  Quebec — there  being  only  a  few 
herds  of  Ayrshires  and  Short-horns.  In 
1853  the  Council  of  Agriculture  started 
in  to  discourage  farmers  from  breeding 
the  French  cattle.  This  succeeded  so 
well  that  by  1880  “there  was  hardly  a 
French  Canadian  in  the  province  that 
thought  enough  of  his  cow  to  give  her 
more  attention  than  he  would  to  a  dog.” 
At  this  time  two  or  three  public-spirited 
men  saw  that  the  cattle  would  become 
extinct  as  a  pure  breed  unless  something 
was  done,  and  they  started  in  to  save  it 
by  establishing  an  association  and  herd 
book. 

Good  progress  has  been  made.  The 
best  families  have  been  selected  and 
breeding  cattle  are  selected  with  care. 
A  bull  of  one  of  the  leading  strains  is 
shown  at  Fig.  12.  Mr.  Grisdale  gives 


good,  if  not  better,  than  the  Ayrshire.  They 
are  kindly  and  tractable.  We  very  seldom 
find  an  irritable  cow.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
find  many  such  in  any  other  breed,  but  I 
can  say  as  much  about  this  breed.  They 
are  sure  breeders,  probably  on  account  of 
the  province  they  come  from,  probably  on 
account  of  the  climate,  probably  on  account 
of  the  surroundings,  probably  on  account  of 
the  way  in  which  they  are  kept.  Anyway, 
they  seldom  miss  getting  in  calf.  We  have 
never  had  a  cow  that  failed  to  calve  at 
the  right  time,  and  all  breeders  report  the 
same  thing.  They  are  the  surest  breeders 
of  any  cattle  that  I  know  of.  IIow  pros¬ 
perity  will  affect  them,  I  don’t  know.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  a  few  years  the  way  we  are  keeping 
our  cows,  under  such  prosperous  conditions 
as  maintained  at  the  Experimental  Farm, 
or  as  may  obtain  on  other  farms,  we  may 
find  some  sterility  as  we  do  in  other  breeds, 
but  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  that  as 
yet. 

With  those  good  qualities  one  natur¬ 
ally  asks  why  the  French  Canadians  are 
not  more  popular.  Few  people  outside 
of  Canada  ever  heard  of  them.  Mr. 
Grisdale  puts  it  this  way: 

Now,  what  are  the  objections,  one  might 
ask,  to  this  breed?  Why  is  it  not  more 
largely  bred,  why  is  it  not  more  widely 
known,  and  why  do  the  farmers  who  have 
it  not  make  an  effort  to  improve  it  and  get 
more  out  of  it  than  they  do?  I  think,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  can  attribute  it 
somewhat  to  lack  of  fixity  in  type.  We  have 
not  got  the  type  quite  fixed  yet.  The  breed¬ 
ers  are  working  on  it,  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  fix  a  type  in  a  breed  like  this,  where  a 


PRINCE  ELEGANT,  A  FRENCH  CANADIAN  BULL.  Fig..  12. 


the  following  brief  description  of  the 
cattle : 

The  cattle  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  small, 
the  head  is,  generally  speaking,  fine  cut, 
rather  short  and  broad  in  the  forehead ; 
eyes  clear  and  bright,  horns  rather  long, 
and  slightly  up-curved,  white  with  dark 
points,  the  muzzle  usually  strong  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  fawn  ring.  This  fawn  ring 
is  distinctive  of  the  breed.  To-day,  also, 
we  like  to  see  a  rather  light  shade  or  line 
along  the  back.  The  neck  of  the  animal  is, 
generally  speaking,  of  good  length,  rather 
slight  and  firmly  attached  lo  the  shoulders. 
The  shoulder  blades  are  closely  attached  to 
the  body,  back  straight,  the  parts  of  the 
back,  the  vertebrae,  well  separated  and  the 
ribs  well  curving  and  widely  separated. 
The  cows  are  generally  remarkable  for 
good  feeding  qualities,  having  a  good  big 
barrel  and  roomy  digestive  organs,  indicat¬ 
ing  their  great  capacity  as  machines  for 
turning  out  milk.  There  is  no  tendency  to 
lay  on  flesh  in  this  breed,  and  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  a  breed 
that  is  likely  to  be  of  much  value  for  beef 
production.  The  udder  is  usually  well  at¬ 
tached,  but  quite  often  irregular  in  shape. 
They  are  good  handlers,  having  nice  mellow 
skin. 

The  good  points  of  the  breed  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  follows: 

They  are  hardy,  and  what  we  call  good 
doers.  I  have  seldom  heard  of  the  French 
Canadian  cow  being  sick.  I  suppose  they 
do  get  sick  and  die  or  get  killed,  but  they 
are  very  seldom  sick.  I  must  say  this,  that, 
while  we  have  not  any  more  sickness 
amongst  our  animals  than  the  average  farm¬ 
er,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  to  dose 
a  French  Canadian  cow ;  whereas  sometimes 
we  have  to  give  a  Short-liorn  a  dose  of 
something  or  other,  and  the  same  with  the 
Guernseys  or  Ayrshires.  We  find  the  French 
Canadians  very  hardy  and  every  breeder 
who  has  them,  especially  those  who  have 
them  along  with  other  breeds,  makes  the 
same  report  that  they  are  the  hardiest 
breed  they  know.  In  the  second  place,  they 
are  very  easy  to  keep.  They  are  easy  to 
raise,  they  are  easy  feeders,  gentle,  easily 
milked  and  very  cheaply  raised.  They  are 
good  foragers  on  pasture.  The  Ayrshire  and 
French  Canadian  are  best  foragers  we  have. 
I  don’t  know  that  there  is  very  much  dif¬ 
ference,  but  the  French  Canadian  is  quite  as 


rather  mixed  lot  was  started  with  some 
10  or  12  years  ago.  Then  they  are  too  easily 
kept.  That  sounds  like  rather  an  unusual 
statement,  does  it  not,  but  it  is  true.  They 
are  too  easily  kept — that  is,  the  farmers  see 
them  looking  fairly  well  on  very  little  feed, 
and  they  say,  “Oh,  well,  these  cows  don't 
want  any  more  food,  and  we  won’t  begin 
to  give  them  any  more.”  So  they  give  the 
Canadian  cow  enough  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  milk  every  day,  but  if  they  fed 
her  better  she  would  give  much  better  re¬ 
sponse.  Just  to  give  you  an  example  of 
what  she  can  do  :  We  purchased  a  cow  from 
a  farmer  in  the  Lake  St.  John  district  six 
years  ago.  Since  we  have  had  her  she  has 
never  produced  less  than  $100  worth  of 
butter,  and  in  six  years  she  has  given  over 
$600  worth.  She  has  in  addition  given  us 
five  good  calves  and  one  rather  poor  one. 

One  would  think  these  very  objections 
might  be  turned  to  advantage  by  careful 
men.  There  ought  to  be  a  good  place  for 
the  French  Canadian  cattle. 


Fattening  Injured  Horse. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  horse? 
The  first  of  August  he  stuck  a  large  stick 
up  in  his  breast  just  below  the  collar,  but 
apparently  that  has  never  troubled  him 
and  is  cured  except  a  little  place  that  runs 
just  a  little.  When  he  was  hurt  he  was 
not  fat,  but  was  in  a  good  thrifty  condition, 
and  he  has  not  had  a  bridle  on  him  since, 
but  does  not  fatten ;  has  a  fair  appetite 
but  appears  listless  and  seems  to  be  stiff 
in  his  hips. 

IIow  long  will  it  take  to  fatten  a  horse 
that  is  thin,  but  in  good  thriving  condition 
on  Fowler  solution  and  what  is  the  dose? 
He  is  an  old  horse  and  1  want  to  get  him 
fat  before  Winter.  c.  s. 

As  there  is  a  discharging  place  it  is 
about  certain  that  a  sliver  has  been  re¬ 
tained  in  the  wound,  or  there  may  be  dis¬ 
eased  tissues  present.  In  either  case  the 
wound  should  be  probed  and  if  foreign  mat¬ 
ters  are  found  they  should  be  removed. 
If  there  is  a  deep-seated  abscess  it  might 
explain  the  failure  of  the  horse  to  take  on 
flesh.  lie  cannot  be  fattened  by  use  of 
arsenic  alone.  It  will  help,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  teeth  put  in  order. 
Then  feed  molasses  in  addition  to  meals, 
grains  and  hay  as  advised  in  back  numbers 
of  the  paper.  The  dose  of  arsenic  will  be 
half  an  ounce  twice  daily.  a.  s.  a. 


Horse  Sale. — -A  new  importation  of  100 
Belgian,  Percheron  and  German  coach  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares'  has  just  arrived  at  Col. 
Crawford’s  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm. 
Newark,  Ohio,  ready  for  the  sale,  which  will 
be  held  January  12,  1010.  rain  or  shine. 
The  horses  will  be  on  exhibition  two  days 
before  the  sale. 


THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  FEED 

SHOULD  MaKE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 

ERGO  P0RT0RIC0  MOLASSES 

When  Made  Part  of  the  Ration,  Reduces  Your 
Feed  Bill  25%  or  More,  Besides  Putting  Your  Stock 
in  the  Best  Possible  Condition,  Abolishes  Colic, 
Removes  Worms  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 


“ ERCO ”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Ill  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


COL.  GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  of  Sharon 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR  AUCTION  SALE 

100— BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  COACH  STALL  ONS  AND  MARES-100 
Will  be  held  at  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO, 

W  eclncsdiav-  Jan.  12.  1910 . 

Sale  will  begin  at  10  o'clock  sharp,  rain  or  shine.  Bad  weather  no 
interference  as  sale  will  he  held  in  the  barn.  A  new  importation 
of  100  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive  on  the  S.S.  St.  Andrews  from 
Belgium  and  France  December  25.  1909.  This  will  he  one  of  the 
greatest  lots  that  have  ever  ar  rived  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock 
Farm,  which  has  attained  the  fame  of  handling  only  the  best.  At 
this  sale  will  be  offered,  besides  the  imported  horses,  a  lot  of  geld¬ 
ings  and  home-bred  mares.  Everybody  interested  in  draft 
horses  should  attend  this  sale.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  for  a  fine  illustrated  catalogue  which  will  be  out  three 
weeks  before  the  sale.  All  trains  met  at  station  with  free  convey¬ 
ance  to  and  from  the  farm.  Newark,  Ohio,  is  centrally  located  in 
the  state  and  your  ticket  agent  can  easily  tell  you  how  to  arrive 
here  either  by  steam  or  electric  cars. 

Valley  Stock  Farm,  F.  W.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer,  Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  651W. 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 

on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 


i  McLaughlin  bros., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St. Paul, Minn. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  SEVERAL  HEAD  OE  HIGH 
CLASS  REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N- Y. 


‘  ‘S  AV  E-ThE-Ho  R  Sr^  PAV  I N  CO  R  E  . 


PEGJRADE  MAR  it 


V0* 


The  most  perfect  and  superior  remedy  or  method  known,  with 
greater  power  to  penetrale,  absorb  and  cure  than  anything  dis¬ 
covered  in  veterinary  medical  science  or  practice.  Besides  be¬ 
ing  the  most  humane,  “  Savo-the-Horso  ”  is  the  most  unfailing 
of  aW  known  methods.  It  is  effective  without  fevering  up  the 
leg,  making  a  blister,  or  leaving  a  particle  of  after  effect. 

Armstrong,  Mo.  —  Enclosed  $5.  Please  send  mo  bottle  of 
44Save-the-lIorsc.”  I  used  your  medicine  on  three  different 
eases  with  the  results  hoped  for.  I  gladly  recommend  it.  Ship 
at  once  and  oblige.  Yours  truly,  GEORGK  W.  LENOIR,  Route  2. 

Atlin,  B.  C. —  Last  year,  with  one-half  bottle  only  of  “Save- 
the-Horse”  Spavin  Cure,  a  customer  of  mine  treated  a  sprained 
tendon  of  four  years’  standing — 1  lie  horse  had  practically  be¬ 
come  useless.  Many  other  remedies  had  been  applied  without 
results.  “  Save  -the  -Horse”  effected  a  complete  cure. 

Yours  truly,  C.  R.  BOURNE,  Drugs  and  Stationery, 
fl  n  a  bottle,  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  for 
k.UU  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
I  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
'  Thoroughpin,  Ringbone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
llock,>Yiiidpuff,  Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendons  &  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Exp.  paid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO#  24  Commercial  Are.,  Binghamton,  N.Y< 


15; 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
liu  Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 

— - -  Horse  Troubles. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ma; 

curl 


A  $100  HORSE 

,y  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a 
rb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with  1 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  | 
|  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  $  1 .  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES^ YOUNG  BULLS 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT  Uii 


$3  PACKAGE^) 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
nrice.  Anents  Wanted. 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsbura,  P$ 


PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  and  lieifer  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

GNAGEY  FARM  REG.  JERSEYS 

LyE  are  now  offering  for  sale  the  annual  in- 
y  crease  of  the  herd,  consisting  of  one  Cow, 
several  Heifers,  Heifer  Calves  and  one  Bull 
Calf.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  write  at  once, 
tliis  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 

SAM.  HERSHBERGER,  Prop.,  TaKe- 


Vnn  Han't  AffnrH  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  Udll  l  MIIUIU  you  n  leg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price, 
jl.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


I  AIIRFI  -REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

L H  U  1 1  L  L  Fern’s  J ubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 
"  butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


RED.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-eent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,WestCliester,ChesterCo.,Pa. 


Large  rerksiiires  at  uirhwoor— short, 

broad  heads.  Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs. 
Special  offering  of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARBENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MILIv  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otlsville,  N.  Y. 


FARM 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON  Penn  Yan  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD  OF  BIG 
BERKSHIRES. 

Am  sold  out  of  sows  to  farrow  earlier  than  June 
10th.  All  stock  registered  and  bred  in  fashionable 
lines.  My  hogs  are  the  correct  type  of  present  day 
llerkshires,  combining  size,  symmetry,  grand  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  prolificacy,  bend  for  booklet. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  tire  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  tliis  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FBIFSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


pm  I  IC  PI  I  DQ  — From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIL  I  U  10  c  heap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 


prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


IMPORTATION 


of  the  best;  large  improved 
English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 
_ A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON.  Assumption,  Illinois. 

CCBDCTO-Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff 

rcnllkld  on  rats;  THE  FERRET,  Enclose 
stamp  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS^rAnafK1’1'!.”* 

shire  Boar,  2  years  old,  $24.  Jersey  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  PRAIRIE  FARM,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  headi  g  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘  protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  wuile  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A.  “narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  "wide"  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbonydratds. 

A  COMBINATION  RATION. 

What  is  the  nutritive  value  of  the  heavy 
black  Xew  Orleans  molasses?  What  would 
be  a  good  ration  for  milch  cows,  using  the 
following  feeds  :  corn  fodder,  corn  and  col) 
meal.  New  Orleans  molasses,  oil  meal,  small 
potatoes?  J.  it.  t. 

Ohio. 

The  analysis  of  molasses,  such  as  is 
usually  fed  to  stock,  is  as  follows:  S0.83 
per  cent  dry  matter,  3.2  per  cent  protein 
and  69.3  per  cent  carbohydrates  and  fat, 
all  digestible.  It  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  compound  a  good  ration  for 
milch  cows  from  the  feeds  you  mention, 
because  molasses,  oil  meal  and  potatoes 
all  tend  toward  producing  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  animals,  making  their  di¬ 
gestion  too  laxative,  and  with  the  corn 
fodder  and  corn-and-cob  meal  it  makes 
a  very  fattening  ration,  containing  an 
excessive  amount  of  carbohydrates  and 
fat,  and  not  enough  protein  to  produce 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk.  If  you 
will  omit  the  oil  meal  and  use  equal 
parts  of  buckwheat  middlings  and  dry 
brewers’  or  distillers’  grains  in  its  place 
you  would  have  a  very  good  combina¬ 
tion.  I  would  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions :  Seven  pounds  corn- 
and-cob  meal;  three  pounds  Ajax  flakes; 
three  pounds  buckwheat  middlings;  two 
pounds  molasses ;  twelve  pounds  po¬ 
tatoes.  All  the  corn  fodder  that  will  be 
eaten.  It  is  better  to  feed  your  po¬ 
tatoes  all  out  this  Winter,  as  they  are 
not  so  good  after  they  begin  to  sprout. 

Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

Please  give  me  a  good  ration  for  milch 
cows  from  these  feeds :  Bran,  cornmeal, 
middlings  -  and  beets  with  clover  hay. 

Elberon,  N.  J.  r.  si. 

You  do  not  state  what  breed  of  cows 
you  are  keeping  or  give  any  idea  of  the 
condition  they  are  in,  so  I  have  formu¬ 
lated  a  ration  for  average-sized  cows  in 
good  condition,  and  giving  25  to  30 
pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

Digestible 


Dry 

Feeding  Stuff.  Matter. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Carb. 
&  Fat 

IS 

lbs. 

clover  hav . 

15.3 

1.224 

7.128 

r, 

IDs. 

wheat  bran . 

4.4 

.61 

2.265 

3 

lbs. 

wheat  middlings 

2.64 

.384 

1.821 

0 

IDs. 

cornmeal . 

1.78 

.158 

1.528 

5 

Ills. 

mangels  (beets) . 

1.35 

.165 

.84 

25.47 

2.541 

13.582 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :5. 

If  your  cows  are  very  thin  in  flesh, 
and  if  they  are  not  coming  in  before 
Spring,  you  could  increase  the  amount 
of  cornmeal  for  a  few  days,  or  until 
they  begin  to  gain.  The  above,  however, 
is  not  scientifically  balanced,  hut  it  will 
produce  good  results  when  properly  fed 
to  good  cows.  Of  course  you  under¬ 
stand  that  nearly  as  much  depends  upon 
the  care  and  the  way  the  cows  are  fed 
and  housed  as  upon  the  feed  itself 
whether  a  profit  is  to  be  made  from 
them  or  not.  Everyone  who  feeds  cotvs 
should  know  better  than  anyone  else 
how  much  his  cows  will  eat  and  digest 
properly.  Therefore  no  strict  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  The  best  feeders  are  the 
men  who  study  their  cows,  each  one  in¬ 
dividually,  and  feed  them  according  to 
their  likes  and  dislikes. 

cows,  CALVES  AND  HOGS. 

I  wish  to  keep  14  rows,  raise  all  the 
calves  and  raise,  besides,  all  the  hogs  I 
can  on  the  skim-milk,  feeding  with  the  milk 
to  both  calves  and  hogs  grain  to  balance 
tile  ration.  I  would  have  clover,  corn  and 
peas  for  hog  pasture.  Object  is  to  raise  all 
the  hogs  I  can.  ITow  many  can  I  raise, 
and  how  many  acres  each  of  clover,  corn 
and  peas  must  I  have  to  raise  for  their 
pasture?  w.  w.  w. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Usually  the  man  who  conducts  the  op-  j 
orations  is  the  best  judge  of  the  amount  ! 
of  land  necessary  for  the  different  crops 
sufficient  to  feed  a  certain  amount  of 
stock.  However,  a  few  suggestions  mav 
help  you  to  solve  the  problem.  There  is 
a  limit  to- the  number  of  hogs  which  you 


THE  HUHAIv  NEW-YORKER 

can  raise  profitably  by  feeding  the  skim- 
milk  from  14  cows  to  both  calves  and 
pigs.  It  would  be  my  advice  to  start 
with  two  or  three  good  brood  sows, 
and  raise  two  litters  of  pigs  each  year 
from  them.  Have  them  come  in  March 
and  September.  The  March  pigs  will 
then  he  ready  for  market  in  December 
or  January,  and  the  September  pigs 
could  be  sold  in  July.  I  would  make 
liberal  use  of  the  pasture  mentioned,  in¬ 
cluding  a  little  rape.  Be  sure  you  have 
enough  pasture  for  all  the  pigs  you 
raise  and  the  excess,  if  any,  can  be  used 
for  your  cows  and  horses.  By  sowing 
clover  with  the  last  cultivation  of  corn 
you  should  have  good  pasture  for  your 
pigs  the  following  Spring.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  land  and  can  grow  barley  it 
would  probably  pay  you  to  grow  some 
and  grind  it  for  finishing  the  pigs  for 
market.  By  mixing  ground  barley  with 
skim-milk  you  have  a  very  satisfactory 
feed  for  the  last  three  or  four  months 
before  the  pigs  go  to  market,  and  you 
will  save  a  lot  of  money  by  growing 
your  own  barley  instead  of  buying  corn¬ 
meal.  c.  S.  GREENE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See.  guarantee  pag.  12. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Spoiled  Broilers.— “t’ome  in  and  look 
at  a  box  of  broilers."  said  a  poultry  dealer. 
The  chickens  mentioned  were  sticky  and 
sour,  although  they  had  come  but  a  short 
distance,  were  evidently  fresh-killed  and 
the  weather  was  cold.  Why  should  chick¬ 
ens  spoil  under  such  conditions?  There 
was  only  one  reason  that  seemed  at  all 
probable;  they  had  evidently  been  packed 
in  the  box  before  thoroughly  cool.  In 
handling  dressed  meats  of  any  kind,  wheth¬ 
er  animals  or  birds,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
sure  all  animal  heat  is  out  before  wrap¬ 
ping  in  cloth  or  putting  in  a  box  or  other 
close  package.  Neglect  of  this  precaution 
is  sure  to  result  in  loss.  If  such  meats  are 
hung  in  a  cool,  airy  place  over  night 
there  will  be  no  trouble  of  this  sort.  The 
shipment  of  broilers  referred  to  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  total  loss,  though  possibly  some 
cheap  buyer  may  come  along  and  "offer  a 
small  fraction  of  their  actual  value  if  sound. 

Better  was  raised  to  an  abnormally  high 
figure  before  the  holidays,  and  the  severe 
storm  has  delayed  goods  on  the  road,  so 
that  at  this  writing  there  has  been  no 
drop,  though  the  market  feeling  is  decided¬ 
ly  shaky.  The  reason  given  for  these  high 
prices  is  said  to  be  the  great  scarcity  of 
butter,  yet  it  can  be  had  in  any  "rea¬ 
sonable  quantity  if  the  buyer  is  ready  to 
pay  38  to  40  cents  wholesale,  so  that  this 
“scarcity”  would  seem  to  be  of  a  some¬ 
what  artificial  character.  Great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  work  up  sentiment  favorable 
to  letting  down  the  bars  to  oleomargarine, 
and  the  oleo  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
who  are  also  large  dealers  and  speculators 
in  butter,  with  ample  facilities  for  secret 
cold  storage,  consider  it  a  timely  move  to 
put  -butter  prices  away  up,  at  the  same 
time  feeding  consumers  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  oleo  free  of  tax  would  bring  but¬ 
ter  down  to  a  normal  figure.  In  talking 
with  people  who  favor  the  free  sale  of 
artificial  butter  the  writer  has  found  that, 
while  they  think  it  a  "good  thing”  for  the 
consumer,  not  one,  practically,  wants  it 
for  his  own  use.  Several  of  the  Chicago 
oleo  manufacturers  have  opened  retail 
places  in  New  York.  The  goods  are  dis¬ 
played  in  neat  bricks,  properly  labeled,  and 
there  are  free  samples  for  those  who  wish 
to  test  the  quality.  No  doubt  some  oleo 
is  sold  at  these  places,  but  although  I  have 
been  near  them  a  good  many  times  when 
the  butter  stands  in  Washington  Market 
were  doing  a  big  business,  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  sale  of  oleo  made  at  these  retail 
places.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  retail 
stores  are  merely  a  “bluff”  to  give  the 
trade  an  appearance  of  honesty  and  open¬ 
ness,  while  the  actual  business'  Is  done,  as 
of  old,  in  secret,  and  the  consumer  who 
buys  the  oleo  thinks  he  is  getting  butter. 

W.  W.  H. 


Over  1,100,000  sold  to  date 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

First-AIways  Best-Cheapest 

The  World’s  Standard 

T en  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  practicability 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


Dolly  Dimple  Fed  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

The  Guernsey  cow,  Dolly  Dimple 
I9T4-+.  that  recently  completed  a  remark¬ 
able  year’s  official  record  as  a  314-year- 
old,  making  18,458.8  lbs.  milk  and  906.89 
pounds  butter  fat,  equivalent  to  1,058 
pounds  butter,  goes  to  the  head  of  all 
Guernsey  cows  in  both  milk  and  butter 
fat  production,  and  has  also  undoubt¬ 
edly  excelled  all  other  cows  of  like  age 
of  any  breed.  In  a  schedule  of  the  feed 
eaten  during  this  year’s  work,  issued 
by  Secretary  Caldwell  of  the  A.  G.  C. 
Club,  we  note  that  Dolly  Dimple  was 
fed  from  5  to  9  pounds  of  dried  beet 
pulp  per  day,  and  a  total  of  2,537  pounds 
during  the  great  test.  This  heifer  is 
owned  at  Langwater  Farms,  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  the  property  of  Mr.  F. 
Lothrop  Ames,  and  this  herd  contains  a 
great  many  other  cows  that  have  high 
Advanced  Registry  records.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  all  the  cows  that  are  on  such 
tests  in  this  herd  are  systematically  fed 
dried  beet  pulp,  and  the  phenomenal 
record  of  Dolly  Dimple  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  is  a  valuable  feed  for 
such  purposes. 

(The  Jersey  Bulletin  and  Dairy  World, 
Dec.  8,  1909.) 

If  you  write  to  the  Larrowe  Milling 
Co.,  1623  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
they  will  send  you  full  information  and 
booklet  entitled,  “Feeding  for  Larger 


Profits.’ 


(9) 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

California . 321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

. 520  Bank  San  Jose  Bldg.,  San  Jose 

Georgia . 36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah 

Illinois . 1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 

Louisiana . 305  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans 

New  York . 62  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia . Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk 

Washington . 603  Oriental  Block,  Seattle 

Canada . 1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Cuba . Havana 

Address  Office  Nearest  You 

Write  for  Quotations 


Send  for  handsome  catalogue  illustrating 
and  describing  the  latest  improved  1910 
machines  in  detail,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

lot.toi  n  r»/~i  A  FMOIO  1 . 


IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 

For  storing  wa- 
I  II HIV ■  ter,  forsca  .ding 
and  salting  and 
many  other  purposes.  Can 
furnish  with  tight  cover  mak¬ 
ing  it  suitable  for  rpiaying, 
for  $3.00  additional.  We  make 
all  other  size  Tanks  in  any 
shape,  for  all  purposes.  Steel 
Towers  to  elevate  Tanks, 
Bells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  GasolineEngines. 
Goods  guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  money  back. 


TLp  DALTINIORP 
1  ne  DcooperagL 


Co. 


165-187  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MA0I8ON  ST. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  8ACRAMENTO  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  10  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


HONEY  S  direct  from  Apiary.  The 
■  ■  world  famous  white  sage  hone> , 

finest  delicacy,  price  1'  n  w  lb.,  freight  prepaid- 
generous  sample,  10c.  SHNCER  APIARIES,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


•COOPERAGl 

32  S.  LIBERTY  STRCET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  Year  s  catch  by  sending  it  to  11s. 

We  Pay  Highest  Prices,  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 

Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let 
ns  keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO. 

I>et>t.  if,  8  E.  12th  St.,  New  York. 


W-i-  . 

D 

- 

L 


1  he  Joiinctcn  Line  of  farm  machinery  has 
been  on  the  market  for  59  years— and  in  all 
this  time  they  have  won  and  retained  the 
implicit  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  two 
hemispheres  because  of  their  great  simplicity, 
ease  of  operation,  adaptability  to  all  soil  and 
grain  conditions,  economy  of  maintenance,  and 
always  the  latest  in  design  and  construction  and 
their  absolutely  dependable  quality. 

The  name  JOHNSTON  still  stands,  as  it 
always  has,  a  monument  for  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
any  trust,  and  while  we  are  always  ready  to 
meet  any  legitimate  competition,  quality  must 
always  be  considered  first.  These  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  partly  explain  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  the  Johnston  Line. 

Let  us  send  you  our  interesting  1910  catalog, 
which  is  free.  It  will  certainly  interest  you. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

BOX  100-A  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


NUNE 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  8, 


SHIPPING  MILK  DIRECT. 

Is  there  any  practical  way  in  which 
a  farmer,  living  300  miles  from  New  York, 
could  ship  a  thousand  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
to  the  city  and  dispose  of  it  hy  contracts 
with  hotels  or  restaurants?  What  diffi¬ 
culties  would  there  he  to  overcome,  and  what 
price  would  he  have  to  get  in  order  to 
make  it  preferable  to  cheese  factories  and 
milk  stations?  c.  K. 

Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  selling  milk  direct  to  the 
consumer  involves  so  many  intricate 
problems  to  be  solved  by  a  person  living 
so  far  from  New  York  that  its  chances 
for  success  are  very  remote,  not  to  say 
impossible.  To  begin  with,  a  dairyman 
intending  to  sell  milk  in  the  city  must 
find  his  customers.  All  hotels  And  res¬ 
taurants  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  milk 
each  day,  the  quantity  often  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demand,  and  they  usually 
buy  of  the  man  who  will  sell  them  good 
milk  at  the  lowest  price  delivered  every 
morning.  Of  course  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule,  such  as  fashionable 
hotels  like  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  which 
uses  certified  milk  produced  at  Briarcliff 
Farms.  But  we  are  not  talking  about 
certified  milk,  nor  milk  for  which  any 
superiority  is  claimed  over  good  average 
quality,  such  as  would  be  accepted  by 
dealers.  The  first  obstacle  to  be  over¬ 
come  would  be  to  get  the  customers 
away  from  the  dealers  who  are  furnish¬ 
ing  them  a  supply  of  milk  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
this;  one  is  to  give  them  as  good  milk 
as  they  are  now  getting  at  a  lower  price. 
The  other  is  to  tip  whoever  does  the 
buying  for  these  places  a  little  more 
than  the  other  fellow  does. 

The  next  obstacle  will  be  to  supply 
just  the  quantity  of  milk  each  day  that 
your  customers  require.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  dissatisfaction  if  the  quantity 
was  less  than  required  and  waste  if  there 
was  a  surplus.  People  want  the  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  their  places  of  business,  as 
very  few  are  willing  to  meet  the  milk 
trains  as  they  arrive  during  the  night 
and  take  their  milk  directly  out  of  the 
car.  This  would  necessitate  keeping  a 
man  and  horse  in  the  city  for  delivering, 

■  which  would  not  pay  unless  he  had  work 
.enough  to  keep  busy.  1  he  next  obstacle 
is  the  freight  rates  which  a  small  dealer 
must  pay.  Large  shippers  get  a  differ¬ 
ential  or  rebate  of  12l/>  per  cent  on  car 
lots,  loading  and  unloading  the  cars 
themselves,  and  this  milk  is  brought  to 
New  York  and  sold  on  the  same  market 
in  competition  with  yours.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  milk  is  sold  to  large  con¬ 
sumers  by  the  can  at  five  cents  and  six 
cents  a  quart,  so  you  see  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  figure  a  profit  for  a  dairyman 
living  300  miles  from  New  York  by  de¬ 
livering  his  own  milk  to  customers  in 
the  city  instead  of  selling  it  at  home.  I 
believe'  the  only  feasible  plan  would  be 
for  several  farmers  to  combine  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  distributing  station  in  the  city, 
with  a  responsible  man  at  the  head  of  it. 
This,  however,  would  require  consider¬ 
able  capital,  but  the  dealers’  profits  would 
go  to  the  men  who  produce  the  milk. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


FROTHY  CREAM. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  cream 
frothing’  as  if  there  was  soda  in  it  when 
it  is  churned?  I  can  net  no  butter  out 
of  it.  I  milk  one  cow,  getting  a  gallon  of 
milk.  1  feed  fodder  and  soft  corn,  and 
salt  her  well.  E-  s-  N- 

Complaints  of  cream  frothing  in  the 
churn  and  failing  to  produce  butter  are 
very  common  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
because  the  cows  have  usually  been 
milked  several  months  and  are  fed  most¬ 
ly  on  dry  feed.  If  some  succulent  feeds, 
like  roots  or  silage,  could  always  be 
provided  for  late  Fall  and  Winter  use 
this  trouble  would  be  greatly  improved. 
Cream  will  froth  more  m  a  dash  churn 
than  it  will  in  a  barrel  churn  and  it  will 
froth  mere  when  churned  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  than  it  will  if  churned  at  a 
medium  temperature.  Sometimes  the 
frothing  is  caused  by  improper  ripening 
of  the  cream.  Cream  should  never  be 
more  than  two  or  three  days  old  when 
churned,  and  should  be  kept  at  50  de¬ 
grees  or  below  until  12  to  18  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning,  when  it  should  be  heated 
up  to  about  70  degrees.  I  would  advise 
churning  the  cream  at  a  little  higher 
temperature  than  you  now  do,  and  after 
you  have  churned  until  the  cream  be¬ 
comes  frothv  add  a  little  water  heated  to 
85  or  90  degrees,  and  if  this  does  not 
remedv  the  difficulty  throw  in  a  few 
handfuls  of  dry  salt,  and  the  butter 
should  come  in  about  40  minutes,  g. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  IN  NEW  YORK. 


District  No.  1,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 


Conductor, 

Lawyersville,  N. 

Y. 

County 

Place 

Date 

Fulton 

Broadalbin 

Jan.  3, 

1010 

Ephratah 

“  4, 

it 

Crum  Crock 

“  5, 

It 

Herkimer 

Warren 

“  6, 

it 

Columbia  Ctr. 

“  6-7, 

il 

Cedarville 

“  8, 

il 

Fairfield 

“  10, 

ll 

Russia 

“  11, 

ll 

Oneida 

Knoxboro 

“  12-13, 

ll 

Utica 

“  14, 

ll 

Clinton 

“  14-15, 

ll 

Camden 

“  17-1 S, 

ll 

Rome 

“  19-20. 

ll 

Remsen 

“  0 1-22 

ll 

Lewis 

Lowville 

“  24-25, 

a 

Turin 

“  25-26,’ 

ti 

Beaver  Falls 

“  27, 

n 

Copen  liagen 

“  28-20, 

11 

Barnes  Corners 

“  ~  28! 

il 

Franklin 

Chateaugay 

“  31, 

il 

Malone  Jan.  31-Feb.l, 

it 

District 

No.  2,  Edward 

Van  Alst.vne, 

Conductor, 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y 

Saratoga 

Wayville 

Jan.  3, 

it 

Burnt  Hills 

“  4, 

it 

Greenfield  Ctr. 

“  5, 

ti 

Wilton 

“  6. 

<c 

Warren 

Glens  Fails 

“  7-8, 

11 

Rensselaer 

Stephentown 

“  10-11, 

ti 

Ctr.  Brunswick 

“  12-13. 

11 

Hoosick  Falls 

“  14-15, 

it 

E.  Groenbush 

“  17, 

tt 

Columbia 

Kinderhook 

“  18, 

a 

E.  Chatham 

“  10, 

it 

Claverack 

“  20, 

11 

Germantown 

“  21-22 

il 

Hillsdale 

“  ~  24,' 

11 

Dutchess 

Amenia 

“  25’, 

tt 

Moores  Mills 

“  26, 

it 

Wiccopee 

“  27, 

1 1 

Pine  Plains 

“  28-20, 

11 

Clinton  Corners 

“  31, 

ti 

District  No.  3,  D.  P.  Witter,  Conductor, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


Chautauqua 

Ashville 

il 

3-4. 

It 

Sherman 

it 

4-5, 

It 

1  )cwitl  villo 

tt 

5, 

il 

Cassadaga 

11 

6-7, 

ll 

Kennedy 

11 

7-8. 

1 1 

Cattaraugus 

Cattaraugus 

<t 

10-11, 

It 

Perrysburg 

tt 

11, 

44 

Nn  poli 

a 

12-13, 

ll 

Macliias 

n 

13-14, 

ll 

Alleghany 

ti 

14-15, 

ll 

Alleghany 

Belfast 

u 

17-18, 

ll 

Friendship 

it 

18-10. 

ll 

Scio 

11 

10, 

ll 

Whitesville 

it 

20-21, 

ll 

Steuben 

Troupsburg 

11 

21-22 

ll 

Jasper 

n 

24-25,’ 

il 

Stephen’s  Mills 

ti 

25-26, 

ll 

Ilornell 

it 

27-28, 

il 

Allegany 

Canton 

Alfred. 

it 

28-29, 

ii 

Institute  School  .Tan.  31, 

Feb.  1-2-3, 

’10 

District  No.  4,  Fred  E.  Gott, 
Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

Conductor, 

Livingston 

Goneseo 

Jan.  3. 

ii 

I.ivonia 

ll 

4-5, 

tt 

Lima 

ll 

5-6, 

il 

Ontario 

E.  Bloomfield 

il 

7, 

ll 

Farmington 

11 

7-8, 

ll 

Manchester 

ll 

10. 

ll 

Phelps 

ii 

11. 

ll 

Seneca  Castle 

12. 

ll 

Ilalls  Corners 

1 1 

13. 

It 

Bristol  Springs 

11 

14-15, 

li 

Seneca 

Seneca  Falls 

17-18. 

It 

Interlaken 

19-20. 

ll 

Cayuga 

Five  Corners 

21. 

ll 

Sherwood 

21-22. 

tl 

Moravia 

24. 

E.  Venice 

11 

25. 

tt 

Sennott 

ll 

26-27. 

il 

Ira 

ll 

28-20. 

ll 

Port  Byron 

“ 

31. 

4  * 

AND  UPWARD 


THISOFFER  IS  NO  CATCH 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
SIS. 95.  It  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  It  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  It  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that!  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
emlxxlies  all  our  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  in  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


So  if*  AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  quality  is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Ilun  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  Is  richly  illus¬ 
trated.  shows  the  machine  In  detail  and  tell3 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion.  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent  s, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer’s)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  vnu  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  ns  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  c.italog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boxl075,BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 


The  Wagon 
That 
Saves 
Farm 
Labor 


We  want  to  send  you  tin's  free  book. 
Tlie  modern  farm  wagon  is  tiie 


Electric 


Handy 

Wagon 


with  its  all-steel  wheels  that  last  a  lifetime. 
It  gives  you  the  low  lift  instead  of  the  high 
lift  aud  saves  your  strength  thousands  of 
times  a  year.  You  can  have  wheels  any 
height— 20  to  6o  inches— and  any  width  of 
tire.  The  Electric  Handy  Wagon  is  a 
wagon  for  all  work. 

Write  tor  the  Free  Book 
and  see  how  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon  is  made. 
It  explains  how  cheaply  you  can  fit  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears  with  Electric  Steel  Wheels  and  turn 
them  into  a  handy  wagon.  Address  to-day. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48,  Quincy,  Ill. 


MITCHELL  FEED  AND 
MANURE  CARRIER. 


The  only  outside  steel  frame  swinging  track  on  the 
market  that  needs  no  posts  in  the  yard.  We  man¬ 
ufacture  a  full  line  of  steel  and  cable  tracking  car¬ 
riers,  cow  stanchions  and  steel  stalls. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 

MITCHELL  CARRIER  MFti.  CO. 

1913  Forest  Home  Ave„ 

Milwaukee,  V 


Don’t  Wear 


a  Truss 


Brooks’  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
cures  rupture  will  he 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  auto- 
matie  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  a  n  d  draws 
tlic  broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you  would 
C.  E.  I1KOOKS,  the  Discoverer  a  broken  limb.  No 

salves.  No  lies.  Dur¬ 
able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10.  ’01.  Sent  on  trial  to 
prove  it.  Catalogue  and  measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  address  to-day. 


C.E. BROOKS,  2399  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall, Mich. 


Days 


Trial 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY 
USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don’t  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  flat  land  plow.  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  10  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 

matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Wlfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  H.  Y. 


There’s  a  Right 
Way  to  Teed  Stock 


Millions  more  of  good  dollars  would  lie  snugly  in  the 
pockets  of  American  farmers  and  stock  feeders,  if  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  successful  feeding  were  better  understood. 

And  this  principle  is  the  same  for  sheep,  cow,  steer,  horse  or 
hog.  In  a  word  it’s  this  —  keep  the  digestive  function  healthy  and 
active.  Your  fatting  steer,  growing  sheep  or  milking  cow,  must 
consume  large  daily  rations  of  rich  foods,  or  they  will  not  produce 
more  than  nature  requires  for  maintenance.  And  if  the  digestive  organs 
are  not  strong,  this  heavy  feeding  will  result  in  impaired  appetite,  stomach 
derangement  and  loss.  To  obviate  this  danger,  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) 
offers  an  unfailing  preventive 


urn 


DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

Not  a  food  ration,  but  a  tonic,  which  acts  upon  the  digestive  organs  and  not  only  keeps  them  at 
healthy  normal  activity,  but  gives  added  power,  so  that  a  feeder  may  steadily  increase  the  mess  up  to  the 
capacUy  of  the  animal  This  is  "  The  Dr.  Hess  Idea  ”  of  feeding  and  to  follow  it  on  the  farm  means 
more  milk  from  the  cows  ;  bigger,  fatter  steers  ;  thrifty,  growing  sheep;  vigorous  handsome  horses, 
and  fat,  sweet,  wholesome  pork.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  The  dose  is 

small  and  twice  a  day  is  often  enough  to  give  it.  ucce  jl  ni  ark 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  DK.  “.V.,  ’ 

25  lb.  pail,  $1.60.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

FREE  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month  —  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,D.V.S.)  will  prescribe 
for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book  _ 

any  time  by  asking. 

Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 


does  away  with  the  doubtful  side  of  poultry  keeping,  and 
_ _  makes  it  a  positively  successful  venture  for  the  man  or  woman 

who  uses  it  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  aids  digestion,  promotes  assimilation,  makes  pure  blood  and  good,  health.  Fed  in  small  portions 
*  /».#••'*  »  tt  _  js _ i._  ti.*.  «  mam  a  a*,  n  o  .i  r»  rtiViof  ir  ti  An?»i  nmn  o  »*o  f  I  An  txt  1 11  t  f  ic  tirti  o  co  ndiment 

fowls  in  a 
i  guarantee. 


lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c.  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  anti  South. 

^ _ Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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Mr.  FARMER/ 


Do  You 
Know 
PROF. 
SHAW 


The  Great 
LIVE 
STOCK 
Authority 


READ  WHAT  HE  SAYS 

ABOUT  STOCK  FEEDS  AND  STOCK  FEEDING 


\ _ y  / 


If  you  know  Prof.  Shaw  you  know  whatever  he  says  on  any 
agricultural  topic  is  strictly  dependable — the  highest  authority 
you  can  obtain.  You  know  that  what  he  says  is  the  result  of  ripe, 
practical  experience  and  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Because  of  this  high  standing  and  absolute  reliability  he 
has  become  the  recognized  live  stock  authority  among  the  farmers 
of  this  country.  They  have  found  his  teachings  unusually  valua¬ 
ble  and  profitable.  They  look  to  him  for  advice  because  they 
want  the  actual,  the  real,  the  practical  kind  that  will  help  them 
derive  better  results  at  a  lower  expenditure  of  time,  money  and 
labor.  They  have  found  what  he  says  is  so — that  he  is  a  safe 
guide,  a  true  guide,  a  sure  guide  to  follow.  No  wonder  he  is  a 
busy  man.  No  wonder  the  farmers  regard  what  SHAW  says  as 
good  as  law. 

On  the  subject  of  feeds  and  feeding  here  is  some  plain,  prac¬ 
tical  talk  by  Prof.  Shaw.  Every  farmer  will  do  well  to  cut  out 
this  page  and  tack  it  up  in  his  feed  barn.  Put  it  where  you  can 
follow  his  teachings  literally — word  for  word — because  you  can 
not  get  any  advice  to  equal  this  on  this  important  topic.  He  says : 

1st — “A  mixed  feed  of  grains,  corn,  oats  and  barley,  (ground 
and  properly  balanced,  that  is,  the  right  quantities  of  each  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  feed  that  contains  the  proper  nutritive  elements — protein, 
carbohydrates  and  fat)  will  give  better  results  and  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  one  grain  of  equal  or  similar  nutritive  character. 
The  reason  is  plain.  They  form  a  feed  that  supplies  power,  en¬ 
ergy,  heat,  life,  flesh  and  fat  in  the  correct  form  from  which  the 
animal  derives  the  greatest  benefit.  Again  stock  will  not  tire  of 
a  mixed  ration  and  hence  relish  it  better. 


2nd  — “A  mixed  grain  feed  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  fed  for 
meat  or  milk  production  in  ground  form,  mixed  with  fodder  or 
ensilage  will  effect  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  in  feed  over  the  usual 
method  of  feeding  whole  grain,  besides  producing  far  greater 
returns  in  milk  and  meat. 

3rd  — “No  single  grain  furnishes  a  perfectly  balanced  ration 
for  farm  stock. 

4th — “Corn,  oats  and  barley,  properly  blended — that  is,  bal¬ 
anced  as  regards  nutritive  value,  make  an  ideal  grain  ration  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  in  fact,  one  that  cannot  be  easily 
surpassed. 

5th— ‘  ‘Outside  the  corn  belt  a  mixed  ration  of  ground  corn, 
oats  and  barley,  and  sometimes  bran,  should  be  a  standard  grain 
ration  for  meat  and  milk  production  and  also  for  heavy  farm 
horses. 

6th  — “Corn,  oats  and  barley  in  a  properly  balanced  ground 
ration  forms  a  feed  that  furnishes  the  work  horse  with  flesh, 
fibre  and  muscle  making  tissue,  enabling  him  to  stand  hard  work 
and  maintain  good  life  and  flesh.” 

We  quote  Professor  Shaw  because  he  is  widely  known  as 
an  educator.  He  has  devoted  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  life  to 
scientific  feeding  experiments,  the  results  of  which  have  saved 
our  farmers  many  millions  of  dollars.  Our  own  feed  experts 
have  worked  along  similar  lines,  and  we  have  produced  a  feed 
such  as  Professor  Shaw  recommends. 


Schumacher  Stock  Feed 

THE  PERFECT  GRAIN  RATION  FOR  ALL  FARM  STOCK 


It  is  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  products  —  the 
same  grains  that  Professor  Shaw  suggests.  In  the  preparation  of  this  well- 
known  feed  we  have  been  governed,  not  by  theories,  but  by  the  hard-headed 
results  of  every-day  feeding.  We  have  watched  the  effect  upon  horses 
in  daily  use  on  the  farm,  on  the  road,  in  the  lumber  camps,  everywhere. 
We  have  noted  the  results  in  the  cattle  pens,  in  the  dairy,  in  the  sheep 
sheds,  in  the  hog  pens,  and  blended  this  combination  of  grains  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  results.  The  enormous  sale  and  the  popular  endorsements 
of  Schumacher  Stock  Feed  by  prominent  farmers  and  feeders  prove  it  meets 
ihe  needs  of  all  farm  stock  in  every  particular. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  and  Professor  Shaw  has  touched 
upon  the  more  important  ones.  It  furnishes  feed  variety  —  that  means 
stock  will  relish  it  better  and  lick  up  the  last  morsel.  They  will  always 
be  ready  for  more,  which  means  they  will  never  be  “off-feed.”  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  proper  elements  of  nutrition  in  the  proper  amounts  for  making 


flesh  and  muscle  —  strength;  for  making  fat — heat;  for  making  energy 
life;  for  putting  the  bodily  organism  into  the  best  condition  to  produce 
more  milk,  more  meat  and  more  power  at  lowest  cost. 

Haphazard  feeding,  that  is,  throwing  whole  corn,  oats,  etc.,  into  the 
feed  box,  is  like  throwing  money  away.  Stop  it.  You  can  t  afford  to 
feed  that  way.  You  will  find  it  is  big  economy  to  sell  your  whole  gram 
and  begin  feeding  Schumacher  Stock  Feed.  Why?  Because  being  prop¬ 
erly  balanced  and  finely  ground  it  will  produce  more  work  from  your  horses, 
more  meat  and  more  milk  from  your  cattle,  more  mutton  and  pork  from 
your  sheep  and  hogs  at  a  lower  cost.  It  does  this  because  it  is  a  ration 
which  meets  the  animals’  needs.  That’s  why  they  thrive  on  it  so  well. 

A  fair  trial  of  Schumacher  Stock  Feed  will  convince  every  farmer 
that  it  is  the  feed  to  feed  for  any  need  for  any  breed.  It  is  thoroughly 
dried  in  ovens  and  all  moisture  taken  out  so  that  you  get  every  ounce 
of  nutritive  food  you  pay  for. 


TO  DAIRYMEN 


ration  of  Schumacher  Stock  Feed, 
ty  fed  with  any  other  grain  basis 


The  dairyman  who  feeds  as  a  part  of  his  ration,  high 
protein  concentrates  at  today’s  high  prices,  can 
positively  secure  equal  results  by  adding  one  handful 
of  cottonseed  meal,  oilmeal,  gluten  meal,  etc.,  to  each 
The  combination  being  equal  to  three  times  the  quanti- 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  perfect  balance,  the  high 
carbohydrate  "content  and  the  perfect  digestibility.  Cows  can  be  forced  to  the  highest 
milk  production  at  the  least  possible  cost  with  great  benefit  to  their  physical  condition. 


All  good  dealers  sell  it.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it,  write  to  us. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

Address,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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WINDMILL  FOR  PUMPING. 

J.  L.  J .,  Vermont. — For  the  last  two 
years  we  have  been  very  short  of  water,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  drive  cows  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  to  the  springs  in  the  woods,  and 
have  found  that  this  by  no  means  pays. 
We  have  tried  to  find  a  spring  of  gravity 
water  that  would  be  permanent,  but  have 
not  succeeded.  We  have  plenty  of  water 
near  the  house  that  is  too  low  to  run  by 
gravity,  but  how  to  get  it  is  the  question. 
I  have  three  different  powers  in  mind:  the 
gasoline  engine,  the  windmill  and  t lie  hot¬ 
air  engine.  Which  of  the  three  is  the  cheap¬ 
est,  simplest  and  most  dependable  to  pump 
water  with  ?  The  distance  to  pump  will  be 
about  500  feet,  with  a  lift  of  a  little  over 
30  feet.  How  large  a  power  should  be 
used? 

Ans.' — If  water  must  be  carried  from 
a  distance  of  500  feet  with  an  elevation 
of  30  feet,  and  J.  L.  J.’s  water  supply 
is  a  good  spring,  giving  15  to  20  times 
the  amount  of  water  he  desires,  a  hy¬ 
draulic  ram  ought  to  be  the  best  power 
to  use,  as  this  would  give  a  continuous 
flow,  and  would  avoid  the  necessity  of 
going  the  considerable  distance  to  start 
and  stop  the  motor.  If  the  ram  is  not 
available  and  water  must  be  pumped,  it 
would  seem  to  be  cheaper  to  dig  a  well 
at  the  house,  provided  water  can  be  se¬ 
cured  in  sufficient  quantity  under  GO 
feet.  The  necessary  cost  of  500  feet  of 
pipe,  the  expense  of  laying  it  below 
frost  and  the  greater  power  required  to 
pump  the  water  over  so  long  'a  distance 
make  the  well  the  most  simple  proposi¬ 
tion,  provided  it  is  known  that  water 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  at 
a  moderate  depth.  If  the  well  is  out  of 
consideration,  and  pumping  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  a  good  steel  windmill  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  the  most  satisfactory 
motor  to  use  under  these  conditions,  if 
the  volume  of  water  desired  is  not  more 
than  would  be  needed  for  the  family 
and  20  to  40  cows.  It  would  be  possible 
to  arrange  the  windmill  so  that  it  could 
be  thrown  into  and  out  of  the  wind  from 
the  house  without  very  much  expense, 
if  that  were  thought  desirable. 

F.  H.  KING. 


INSIDF  WALL  FOR  CISTERN. 

G.  IF.  S.,  Texas. — I  have  a  very  large 
old  cistern  the  walls  of  which  are  badly 
cracked.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  place  a 
concrete  wall  inside  the  old  wall?  If  so, 
how  should  I  proceed,  and  how  bold  the 
concrete  in  place  while  drying,  and  bow 
thick  should  I  make  the  new  wall?  Should 
it  be  reinforced?  Earthen  cisterns  seem  to 
be  hard  to  make  stand  hero  owing  to  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  t’  e  earth. 

Ans. — A  concrete  lining  for  the  cis¬ 
tern  is  very  readily  made.  Make  two 
circular  forms  out  of  boards,  with  di¬ 
ameters  36  inches  less  than  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  cistern.  Lay  one  form 
on  the  bottom.  Cut  2  x  4s  of  a  length 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  cistern  wall ; 
set  these  up  endwise  like  staves,  tack¬ 
ing  them  to  the  upper  form  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  staves,  seeing  that  they 
are  vertical.  This  will  leave  a  six-inch 
space  between  the  staves  and  the  present 
wall,  which  can  be  filled  with  concrete, 
building  up  in  successive  layers,  tamp¬ 
ing  every  six  inches  until  the  space  is 
filled.  If  an  abundance  of  small,  clean 
cobblestones  are  available  these  may  be 
wet  and  rammed  into  each  layer  of  con¬ 
crete  as  it  is  added,  reducing  by  so  much 
the  amount  of  concrete  required.  After 
standing  a  few  days  to  set  the  form 
may  be  removed  and  a  layer  of  concrete 
placed  on  the  bottom,  about  three  inches 
thick.  After  setting,  the  whole  should 
be  whitewashed  with  two  coats  of  nure 
cement. 

A  concrete  roof  for  the  cistern  would 
make  the  most  desirable  cover,  and  if 
this  is  provided  it  would  be  best  to  make 
the  roof  before  the  bottom  is  laid,  mak¬ 
ing  the  form  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  be  readily  taken  out  after  the 
concrete  is  set.  One  method  would  be 
to  make  a  circular  wooden  form  of  the 
diameter  desired  for  the  opening.  Then 
the  2  x  4s  used  for  the  form  for  the 
walls  may  be  cut  the  proper  length  to 
form  a  sloping  cone  extending  from  the 
form  to  the  outer  wall,  ripping  these  in 
two  diagonally,  leaving  one  end  as  much 


wider  than  the  other  as  the  outer  circle 
is  greater  than  the  inner  circle.  The 
wide  ends  may  then  be  placed  on  the 
outer  wall  and  the  narrow  ends  on  the 
center  circular  form,  supported  at  the 
proper  height.  If  the  diameter  of  the 
outer  circle  is  12  feet  and  that  of  the 
inner  circle  three  feet  the  2  x  4s  would 
need  to  be  cut  so  that  the  pieces  will  be 
one  inch  wide  at  one  end  and  three 
inches  wide  at  the  other.  The  thickness 
of  the  concrete  for  the  roof  should  be 
about  six  inches,  not  less.  The  center  of 
the  cone  should  be  about  18  inches  high¬ 
er  than  its  foot.  F.  H.  king. 

WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR  ALFALFA. 

Much  is  said  and  written  on  this 
subject,  much  that  is  correct,  and  much 
that  is  without  value.  It  is  a  question 
often  whether  it  is  advisable  to  leave  five 
to  ten  dollars’  worth  of  hay  per  acre, 
on  the  land,  for  protection  of  the  plants 
during  Winter.  In  one  way  it  is  the 
thing  to  do,  as  it  leaves  something  on 
the  land  to  keep  up  the  fertility.  This, 
for  the  writer,  would  count  for  more 
than  the  protection,  for  it  is  his  belief 
that  the  condition  of  the  land  counts  for 
more  than  the  surface  protection.  Yet 
experience  with  clover  favors  a  pro¬ 
tection,  but  in  this  matter,  allowing 
weeds  and  clover  to  stand  was  never 
thought  to  be  of  great  value,  but  when 
they  were  cut  off,  and  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  ground,  they  were  a  great 
protection.  Many  farmers  who  allow 
the  weeds  and  after-harvest  growth  to 
remain  standing  on  their  clover  fields, 
are  disappointed  in  results.  Not  because 
the  growth  was  not  a  protection,  or  that 
the  abundance  of  it  smothered  the  clov¬ 
er,  but  because  the  clover  made  seed, 
accomplishing  its  purpose,  causing  its 
death.  While  the  coming  to  perfection 
causes  clover  to  die,  it  is  not  true  of 
Alfalfa.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  third 
crop  of  Alfalfa  to  be  so  heavy  as  to 
smother  it.  While  it  is  easily  smothered 
at  the  beginning,  it  is  not  so  easily  done.  ! 
after  the  plants  are  once  established,  | 
and  are  well  rooted. 

Those  who  advise  protection  make  the 
claim  that  the  Alfalfa  comes  on  quicker 
in  the  Spring.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  this  always  being  true.  The  kind, 
and  the  condition  of  the  land,  has  so 
much  to  do  with  this.  A  friend  a  few 
years  ago  had  Alfalfa  growing  on  black 
loamy  soil,  the  kind  that  no  water  stands 
on.  It  was  his  desire  that  it  should  have 
a  good  growth  left  on  the  land  for  Win¬ 
ter  protection.  But  in  his  absence  from 
home,  his  foreman  allowed  sheep  to  feed 
it  off  very  close,  so  close  that  it  was 
feared  the  Winter  would  seriously  injure 
it.  But  such  was  not  the  case,  as  it 
showed  no  weakness  on  account  of  the 
supposed  hard  usage.  Another  good 
farmer,  a  year  ago,  allowed  sheep  to 
pasture  on  his  Alfalfa,  till  it  was  eaten 
down  very  close.  This  last  Spring  it 
came  on  very  rapidly,  and  was  cut  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The  land 
on  which  this  crop  is  growing,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  mainly  a  dark  loam. 

Now,  had  these  crops  of  Alfalfa  been 
growing  on  clay  land,  needing  draining, 
the  results  of  pasturing  as  they  were 
would  have  been  much  different,  and  a 
crop  left  on  the  land  for  protection 
would  doubtless  have  been  of  much 
value.  An  Alfalfa  field  on  this  farm  has 
in  one  part  a  red  clay  knoll,  having 
southwestern  exposure,  the  direction 
from  which  our  fiercest  winds  blow; 
yet  without  protection  no  injury  is  no¬ 
ticeable.  On  another  part  of  the  field, 
that  without  tile  drainage,  about  nine 
Winters  out  of  ten  the  Alfalfa  would  be 
frozen  out,  with  drainage,  and  without 
a  protecting  crop,  it  stands  the  Winter 
all  right.  Another  field,  sown  July  3  5, 
and  that  was  cut  October  4,  yielded  near 
three-fourths  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  is 
now  a  splendid  stand,  four  to  six  inches. 
It  has  two  or  three  wet  spots  that  will, 
if  possible,  have  a  heavy  manure  cover¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  Alfalfa  against  frost 
action,  hoping  by  Spring  to  get  these 
wet  spots  tiled,  so  as  to  make  them  safe 
for  Alfalfa  hereafter.  The  conclusion 
the  writer  has  arrived  at  from  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  is  this:  That  taking 
the  water  away  from  the  roots  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  is  much  safer  and  surer,  than  any 
mulching  or  aftermath  that  can  be  given 
or  grown.  John  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 
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Farmer  Can 

Get  it  Free 


IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
book  called  “BETTER  FARMING." 
It  tells  all  about — 


Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat 
Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Poll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Making  Hay 
Fighting  Frost 
Silos 

Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  Plows 


Hired  Help 
Costs  Big  Money 

Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  big  money — use  im¬ 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  you  willfind steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  years,  put  it  along  side  of  a  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long — and  sec  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
Yoy  can  sec  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard¬ 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere  — 
the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for 


We  will  send  you  the  80-page,  illus¬ 
trated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY.  MOLINE.  ILL 


EJjgmes 


^HOPPER 
0  COOLED 


The  Badger  has  only  one-third  as  many 
parts  as  other  engines. 

It  is  frost  proof  and  hopper  cooled. 

It  is  the  simplest  engine  made  and  will  do 
more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine, 
will  do  any  power  job  you  have  on  the  farm. 
Easy  starting,  perfectly  bulanced  and  thorough¬ 
ly  reliable  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  Badger  has  no  big  tank  to  fill — no  pipes, 
fittings  or  valves  to  freeze  up. 

Our  interesting  engine  book  will  save  you 
from  making  a  mistake.  It  shows  our  stationary, 
portable  and  semi-portable  types,  also  saw  rigs 
and  pumping  plants.  2 Fa  to  50  H.  P.  Write  for 
it  today. 

Jf-pp  'T'rifll  you  tfy  owt  Badger  I 

TIcC  lllal  on  your  farm  before  you  buy  it.  | 
Let  it  prove  itself.  Ask  us  for  our  proposition. 

Christensen  Engineering  Co., 


Siickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Wliy?  Because  they  have  the  best  ifrniter, 
tlie  best  cooling:  system,  the  best  valve  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  best  governor.  Thousands  of 

omrinos  now  in  successful  operation  af- 
our  years  of  experience  in  building 
the  host  prove  all  those  points. 

sixes,  1)4  tolSH.R. 

end  for  Froo  Catalog  and  our  fifty- 
oven  reasons  why  S  tlckncy 
Engines  aro  the  host . 

Agents  evorywhero. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.PAUi.'.  MINN. 


EASTERN  OFFICE.;  EMPIRE  BLDG. .PITTSBURG.  PA. 


Cents  a  Rod 


For  22-ln.  Hog  Fence ;  1 5  Me  for  rts^ 
20-lncli;  18  for  31-Inch;  22c 
for  31-inch;  26c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  30  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  .55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


j.V  ■  -- 


THE  ROSS  SILO 


Tho  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  tho  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  framo  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  bovolod  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  Til  K  H0SS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itsolf  in  ono  soason.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facta  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agonts  wanted. 

The  E.  W.  ltoss  Co.(Kst.l850) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON  EY-8AVI  NO 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
oi)  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per- 
inanent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tha 
International  Silo  Co.,  Rox  13,  Llnettvllle,  Pa. 


GREENiMOUNTAIN 

>  SILOS 

H 

i- “i 

1  Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
|  staves.  Patent  air-tight 
}  door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 
Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

888  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 

SILOS 


V 


that  make  and  keep  real  ensilage; 
that  have  the  utmost  strength,  con¬ 
venience,  and  durability;  that  are 
used  by  the  United  Slates  Govern¬ 
ment.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  11,  Cobleaklll,  N.  Y. 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 

30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising. 


You  can’t  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  on  gasoline  much 
longer  Price  of  gasoline  going  sky  high,  Oil  Companies  have 
Bounded  tho  warning.  Korosono  is  tho  futuro  fuel  and  is  now 
Cc  to  10c  a  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  Tho  Amazing  “Detroit” 
ifl  the  only  engine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (coal oil) 
perfectly.  Runs  on  gasolino,  too, 
better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat¬ 
ent.  Only  3  moving  parts.  Comes 
complete  ready  to  run.  Wo  will 
send  a  “Detroit”  on  free  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed  grinders, 
washing  machines,  Silo  fillers  and 
electric  lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  does 
not  moot  cry  claim  that  wo 
have  made  for  it.  Don’t  buy  till 
you  got  our  free  catalog.  2  to  24 
b.  p.  in  stock.  Prices  $29. M)  up. 
Special  demonstrator  agoncy 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  in  each 
community.  2000  satisfied  usors. 
Wo  have  a  stack  of  testimonials. 
Write  quick.  (20) 


The  Amazing  “DETROIT” 


Detroit  Engine  Work*,  143  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick. 
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HEAVIEST 
FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying:  Brown  Wire 
Fence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 
Pull  Proof  Fences.  Get  catalog 
and  free  sample  for  test. 
Brown  Fenco  &.  Wire  Co. 
i _  Cleveland,  O 


Wm 
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FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

THE  FROST 
FIELD  ERECTED 
AND  WOVEN 
FENCES 


0  D 


are  built  of  hard  steel  spring  wire.  By 
special  treatment,  they  allow  for  expansion 
and  contraction  during  all  changes  of  tho 
weather.  Your  fence  In  always  taut, 
and  is  kept  so  without  the  use  of  ratchets  or 
any  other  device.  The  fence  once  erected. 
Is  there  to  stay.  Let  us  explain  this 
further  In  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog. 
It.  will  be  sontto  you  by  mail  upon  request. 
Will  also  include  prices  on  our  entire  lino. 
„  THE  FllOST  wiki:  FE1VCE  CO. 
Dept.  U  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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1910. 

STATE  DAIRYMEN’S  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

The  speaker  then  presented  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  relative  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  dairy  industry,  saying  that  the  average 
production  of  the  dairy  cow  was  not  more 
than  4,500  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  and 
can  give  little  or  no  profit  to  her  owner; 
yet  for  the  last  25  years  the  maximum 
production  of  individual  cows  has  gone 
forward,  until  cows  have  authenticated 
records  of  four  pounds  of  fat  or  over  in  a 
day.  The  president  then  referred  to  cow 
testing  organizations  in  other  States.  “New 
York  is  behind  her  sister  States  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Is  it  not  time*  that  something  definite 
is  done  in  this  line?''  He  then  explained 
that  a  cow-testing  association  was  simply 
an  organization  of  cow  owners  to  secure 
definite  information  in  I'cgard  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  individual  cows  of  their  herds, 
which  enables  a  weeding  out  of  the  unprofit¬ 
able  animals  and  permits  a  bringing  up  of 
the  standard  of  the  herd.  Mr.  Wing  spoke 
of  the  state  of  the  health  of  dairy  cows, 
particularly  of  tuberculosis. 

"The  control  and  eradication  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  a  perplexing  problem,  but  I  put 
it  to  you  as  individual  dairymen  that  as 
an  economic  question  alone,  we  cannot 
afford  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  herd.”  Taking  up  the  question 
of  spurious  products  ho  said  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  had  always  borne  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle  for  the  protection  of  the 
manufacturers  of  pure  dairy  products,  and 
that  it  had  been  especially  active  in  the 
campaign  against  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
as  butter,  lie  spoke  of  the  law  of  1880, 
which  imposed  a  tax  of  two  cents  per 
pound  on  oleo,  and  of  the  subsequent  Grout 
law,  which  reduced  the  tax  on  uncolored 
oleo,  and  levied  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  that 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  “There  can 
he  no  doubt  but  that  the  Grout  law  is  an 
effective  protection  to  pure  butter,  and  it 
is  because  of  this  protection  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  oleo  arc  now  seeking  to  destroy 
it.  It  remains  for  the  people  to  say  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  it  is  allowed.  Preliminary  skir¬ 
mishes  have  already  taken  place,  and  we 
have  an  effective  committee  at  work  at  the 
present  time.”  In  closing,  Mr.  Wing. spoke 
of  the  need  of  funds  for  this  committee  to 
carry  on  its  work.  Mr.  Wing  then  read  a 
telegram  from  Governor  Hughes,  as  follows  : 

"I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  State  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association,  and  I  desire  to  have 
you  extend  on  my  behalf  my  greetings  to 
the  members  of  the  association  and  my  in¬ 
terest  in  their  work.  The  prominence  of 
the  work  in  dairy  products  makes  it  of  first 
importance  that  the  interests  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  should  receive  the  most  intelligent 
consideration,  both  of  those  directly  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  and  the  people  of  the  entire 
Stale.  1  trust  that  great  benefit  may  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.” 

President  Wing  then  announced  the  con¬ 
vention  committees  as  follows:  Legislation: 
G.  L.  Flanders,  E.  It.  Darkness,  A.  It.  East¬ 
man,  F.  N.  Godfrey,  O.  N.  Kellogg.  Nomi¬ 
nations:  E.  It.  Ilarkness,  S.  H.  Richardson, 
F.  N.  Godfrey,  W.  E.  Griffith,  L.  D.  Spink. 
Finance:  Geo.  A.  Smith,  E.  II.  Dollar,  E.  D. 
Gillette.  Resolutions:  W.  N.  Giles,  II.  E. 
Cook,  .T.  Grant  Morse,  Mason  Knox.  A.  It. 
Eastman. 

The  president  then  introduced  II.  E.  Ross, 
of  the  Cornell  College  faculty,  who  spoke 
upon  tlie  practical  results  of  co-operative 
cow-testing  societies.  This  was  followed  by 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  by  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association.  The  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  opened  with  an  address  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
DeVine,  Chief  Veterinary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Albany,  whose  subject  was 
“The  Control  of  Tuberculosis  Through  Ex¬ 
isting  Laws.”  He  spoke  of  the  scientific 
tuberculin  test,  which  results  in  a  rise  of 
temperature.  He  said  lie  did  not  think  that: 
the  test  was  infallible,  but  he  felt  that  it 
gave  the  dairyman  the  best  means  of  diag¬ 
nosis  known  to-day. 

Prof.  II.  A.  Harding,  of  Geneva,  was  the 
first  to  speak  at  Thursday's  session,  on 
sanitary  conditions  and  the  practical  meth¬ 
ods  of  improving  sanitary  conditions.  “If 
milk  does  not  come  from  a  sound  cow  a 
great  deal  of  time,  expense  and  labor  have 
been  wasted.  If  cleanliness  in  the  dairy 
business  is  to  pay,  some  one  must  pay  for 
it.  I  believe  publicity  and  education  are 
to  do  much  to  bring  about  the  change. 
By  the  use  of  the  score  card  the  defects 
are  shown  up  to  the  producer,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  card  to  the  retailer,  a 
basis  is  obtained  for  next  year's  contract. 
The  score  cards  of  each  patron  should  be 
posted  at  the  station  or  factory  every  quar¬ 
ter.  When  the  facts  are  before  the  patrons 
they  will  demand  that  the  dirty  ones  im¬ 
prove  or  get  out.  and  that  the  payment  be 
based  upon  the  difference  in  quality.” 

Russell  Sturgis,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  health  commissioner  of  New  York, 
was  then  presented.  He  said  :  “The  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  represents  the  consumers 
of  New  York  City.  We  consume  nearly 
2,000.000  quarts  per  day.”  The  speaker  told 
how  the  infant  mortality  of  a  few  years 
ago  had  resulted  in  the  decision  to  estab¬ 
lish  dairy  inspection.  “The  inspectors  sent 
out  by  the  Hoard  of  Health  have  no  au¬ 
thority  outside  of  the  city,  and  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  impostors.”  The  speaker  said 
the  Health  Department  in  former  years 
had  been  hampered  by  politics,  but  this  ob¬ 
structing  influence  had  of  late  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Dean  H.  E.  Cook,  of  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture  of  Canton,  was  t Ho  first  speaker 
at  the  evening  session.  He  said  :  "We 
Reed  to  bend  our  energies  to  recover  from 


the  frightful  and  disastrous  competition 
of  the  two  most  powerful  agencies  this 
country  has  developed — the  building  of 
cities  and  the  development  of  the  West. 
Milk  has  been  produced  chiefly  upon  lands 
not  able  to  withstand  continue!!  cropping, 
and  those  which  have  lost  their  virgin  fer¬ 
tility.  A  student  of  economics  would 
quickly  admit,  that  the  fertility  produced 
was  the  essential  produce  and  that  the 
milk  was  a  by-product.  And,  furthermore, 
it  is  a  well-known  economic  truth  that  the 
market  value  of  a  by-product  has  no  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
from  which  it  comes.  Had  it  been  other¬ 
wise,  and  milk  produced  strictly  upon  its 
own  merits,  we  should  not  have  this  motley 
crowd  of  ill-bred,  ill-fed  dairy  cows,  with 
no  moral  or  legal  right  to  live.  There  is 
no  other  like  business  in  this  country  hav¬ 
ing  no  fixed  or  attempted  relation  between 
the  cost  and  selling  price,  yet  you  and  I 
continue  year  after  year  to  perpetuate  the 
species.  Our  general  plan  of  large  cow 
population  and  low  production  is  all  wrong. 
What  would  you  say  to  a  chance  for  high- 
priced  dairy  lands  if  cows  were  all  regis¬ 
tered  animals  worth  $300  per  head,  and 
produced  10,000  pounds  of  milk  each  per 
yea  r  ?" 

A.  R.  Eastman,  of  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  one 
of  the  oldest  members,  was  the  last  speaker, 
and  his  theme  was  the  “Outlook  for  Dairy¬ 
ing."  Mr.  Eastman  paid  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  big  display  of  butter  and  cheese  in 
connection  with  the  present  meeting.  He 
spoke  of  some  observations  he  had  made  in 
his  recent  trip  to  Europe,  which  led  him 
to  believe  that  much  that,  is  said  about  the 
depletion  of  the  soil  is  due  more  to  poor 
methods  than  to  any  actual  deterioration 
of  the  soil  itself.  “Our  land  is  not  worn 
as  many  would  make  us  believe.  What  it 
needs  is  more  intelligent  treatment."  In 
closing  Mr.  Eastman  spoke  of  the  increased 
activity  of  the  oleo  men,  and  said  that  all 
the  dairymen  insisted  upon  was  that  oleo 
should  he  sold  upon  its  merits,  and  not 
palmed  off  on  the  consumer  as  butter. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  through 
its  chairman.  W.  N.  Giles,  presented  the 
following  resolutions:  Providing  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three,  of  which  the  president  of 
the  association  shall  be  a  member,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  to  devise  means  to  establish 
co-operative  cow  testing  associations  in 
every  county  in  the  State;  favoring  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  enlargement  of  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  three  from  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  urge  upon  the  State  Legislature  the 
making  of  such  appropriation;  asking  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  make 
a  full  investigation  of  the  milk  business; 
asking  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff  to  make 
the  duty  on  cream  conform  to  the  duty  on 
butter ;  asking  Congress  to  amend  the  oleo 
laws  that  oleo,  when  made  to  look  like  but¬ 
ter,  should  pay  the  maximum  tax  and  that 
the  tax  now  existing  should  not  be  de¬ 
creased,  or  if  the  tax  is  reduced  that  the 
law  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  abso¬ 
lutely  the  sale  of  oleo  that  has  any  shade 
of  yellow,  or  that  resembles  t He  product 
of  the  dairy  in  appearance  in  any  manner; 
voicing  the  thanks  of  the  association  to 
(lie  mayor,  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
to  the  citizens  of  Watertown  for  their  hos¬ 
pitality.  The  resolutions  were  all  adopted. 

J.  GRANT  MORSB. 
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Dish  Pan 
Evidence 


Which 
Dishpan 
for 
You  ? 


The  practically  empty  pan  contains  the 
only  piece  used  inside  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream  Separator  bowls.  It  is 
smooth,  tiny,  instantly  removable.  The 
full  pan  contains  the  disks  from  a  single 
common  cream  separator  —  one  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  common  sort  that  are  dis¬ 
carded  for  Tubulars  every  year. 

The  simple,  sanitary  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  is  the  only  modern,  easy-to-clean 
cream  separator— has  twice  the  skimming 
force  —  lasts  a  lifetime.  The  dishpans 
show  one  reason  why  every  woman  should 
insist  on  a  Tubular. 


World’s  biggest  separator  factory.  Sales 
easily  exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  combined. 
Tubulars  probably  replace  more  common  sep¬ 
arators  every  year  than  any  one  maker  of  such 
machines  sells.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WENT  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.,  SnnFranclaco.Cal.,  Portland, Ore., 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEliS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


ECONOMY  SILO 
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Our. si  tuple  yet  perfect-fittingdoors, 
forming  air-tight  silof  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Kvery  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  Ah  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frodorlck,  Md. 


Settle  Your 
Roof  Problems 


Isn’t  the  roofing  that  was  good  enough  to  wear  and 

ffivo  satisfactory  eorvico  for  a  hundred  years— that  was  good 
enough  aftor  a  hundrod  years’  sorvico  to  bo  taken  off  the 
building  it  had  outlastod  and rolald  on  another  new  building- 
good  enough  for  you? 

Slato  has  this  record.  This  record  of  ovorlasting  satisfaction 
— rocommonds  tho  uso  of  slato  to  you  for  your  OW#V  roof. 

Sea  Green  anti  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

Is  tho  only  natural  roofing  that  outlasts,  in  actual  wear,  any 
building  upon  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  tho  only  roofing  that 
novor  woars  out,  rusts,  decays,  warps  or  shrinks;  that 
novor  burns,  smoulders,  retains  snow,  ice,  or  allows  impurities 
to  got  into  your  cistern  wator. 

Ouce  laid,  it  will  settle  your  roof  problems  and  lower 
your  flro  insurance  rates  for  tho  balance  of  your  life.  It  can  ho 
placod  upon  your  homo  or  ham  or  any  outbuilding  on  your  farm 
at  a  cost  no  greater  than  that  demanded  for  artificial  roofing. 
It  will  never  need  painting,  ro-tariug  or  practically  no  repairs, 
for  a  hundred  years. 

Tell  us  Where  to  Send  This  Booklet 

“Roofs,”  a  booklofcof  16  pagos — showing  clearly  how  OthOrS, 
In  all  stations  of  life  havo  made  uso  of  Roofing  Slate — has  boon 
published  for  you •  It  tolls  everything  about  slato  and  its  uses 
that  ovory  farmor  ought  to  know.  Simply  sign  and  mail  tho 
coupon  below  and  wo’ 11  send  it  absolutely  without  cost  to  you, 

fThe  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

( Roofs  that  never  wear  out) 

110  Clark  Stroot,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

{■■■■■■■■■■Sr'gn  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Toda)rmammmmm 

J  The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

llOCIark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

a  Sond  tho  Book  “Roofs"  and  numo  of  tho  nearest  dealer  in  5 

!  Roofing  Slato  to  this  address:  a 

5  m 

a  Name . J 

J  Address .  5 

■  Town . Slate . -  ■ 

■  Style  Roof .  | 

2  Approximate  Size .  a 

■  aaflaaaaM's, . BBaaa,„a,B„,,aaaaaiii 


2  54  PAGE-  CATALOG  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  r.O  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES, 

wood;  grind  corn  and'  wheat;  also  describ¬ 
ing  FULL  LINE  OF  ENGINES.  BOILERS,  .GASOLINE 
ENGINES,  WATER-WHEELS  AND  MILL  GEARING. 
DELOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Box  CTO  Bridgeport.  Alabama 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe, coat, cap  or 
anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coats. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  Write  for  full  particulars  itmeans 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  FIGVED  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
2945  Foreat  Home  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Don’t  Buy  “Standard"  Twine 
In  1910!— Read  Why 


You  can’t  afford  to  buy  it,  because  it  will  cost  more , 
length  for  length,  than  the  longer,  better  grades. 

Most  “Standard”  twine  is  made  from  Sisal  fibre,  the 
longer  grades  largely  from  Manila  hemp.  Have  you 
heard  about  the  speculation  in  Sisal  which  has  made  it 
higher  priced  than  Manila ,  the  much  better  fibre? 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  corner  and  monopolize 
fibre.  That  would  surely  mean  much  higher  prices  for 
binder  twine.  We  want  to  prevent  it.  Do  you  want  to 
help — and  at  the  same  time  get  better,  cheaper  twine? 
It  means  millions  of  dollars  to  American  twine  users. 

The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  refuse,  this  season,  to  buy 
a  pound  of  twine  made  from  Sisal.  We  have  studied  the 
matter  and  we  know. 

We  are  making  it  easy  for  you  by  selling  our  longer 
grades  of  twine  cheaper,  length  for  length,  than  “Stand¬ 
ard”  or  Sisal. 

You  can  save  money  next  year  and  the  years  following 
— if  you  act  now.  Don’t  wait!  Your  twine  dealer  is 


placing  his  order  now  for  next  year’s  stock.  Go  tell  him 
that  he  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  you  twine  running 
550  feet  or  more  to  the  pound.  (All  twine  on  the 
market  running  less  than  that  is  usually  made  of  Sisal.) 

We  are  telling  you  honestly,  from  our  expert  know¬ 
ledge,  just  what  will  be  best  for  the  twine-using  public. 
This  advice  is  just  as  true  whether  you  use  our  twine 
or  some  other. 

Either  of  the  following  two  twines  is  a  big  bargain  ! 

Plymouth  “Extra” 
Plymouth  “Superior” 

Plymouth  “Extra”  twine  runs  550  feet  to  the  pound, 
Plymouth  "Superior”  600  feet.  Both  are  noted  for  their 
evenness  and  generally  satisfactory  qualities.  Ten  balls 
of  “Extra”  will  do  as  much  work  as  eleven  balls  of 
“Standard”  and  will  cost  less. 

These  are  the  tags  you  will  find  on  the  balls.  Re¬ 
member  there  is  no  genuine  Plymouth  twine  without 
the  sheaf  trade-mark  on  the  tag. 

We  will  furnish  “Standard”  500  feet  twine  if  you 
want  it.  You  will  lose  money,  however,  by  buying  it — 
this  is  true  of  any  “Standard”  twine,  whether  Plymouth 
or  other  makes.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
buying  of  the  right  kind  of  twine  was  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  farmer.  If  you  are  interested,  as  we  are, 
in  preventing  monopolistic  methods  and  exorbitant 
prices — if  you  want  to  see  the  twine  business  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  fair,  independent  manner  you  will  follow 
our  advice. 

If  you  want  all  these  matters  explained  more 
1  fully,  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  a 
postal  card,  say  “ Send  Twine  Booklets ”  and 
mail  it  to 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CO., 

Entirely  Independent.  Established  1 824. 

North  Plymouth,  Mass • 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Moore  Seed  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Alfalfa  and  other  farm  seeds. 

Read  a  New  York  State  fanner’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  house  on  page  2,  of 
last  issue. 

Jackson  County  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell,  Ill. 
We  have  several  accounts  against 
them  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
collect,  and  several  complaints  from 
growers  for  remittances  made  them  for 
which  they  make  no  returns.  We  have 
been  showing  up  their  methods  for  years. 
They  are  unreliable,  and  irresponsible. 

I  got  my  .returns  for  my  plums  from 
A.  L.  Hayes  Company  without  any  explana¬ 
tion  with  it.  Thank  you  for  stirring  them 
up,  for  if  you  had  not  I  do  not  think  1 
would  have  got  anything.  Thanks  again. 
Ohio.  K.  M. 

A  commission  house  must  be  on  its 
last  legs  these  days  if  it  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  a  just  demand  for  returns  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  do  not  hear  from  any 
of  them  courting  free  advertising  in  this 
department. 

I  have  received  check  from  Alfred  Posit 
&  Co.  for  a  shipment  of  ginseng  and  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  interest  taken  in  the 
matter.  1  feel  sure  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
you  I  never  could  have  collected  it,  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  pay  you  if  you  will 
just  name  the  amount.  1  am  going  to  get 
you  some  subscriptions  among  the  shippers 
here.  X).  H.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

We  are  glad  this  shipper  got  his  mon¬ 
ey.  We  don’t  know  whether  the  demand 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  responsible  for 
the  collection  or  not,  but  this  party  has 
no  rating  or  standing  that  would  justify 
consignments  of  goods. 

Your  letter  of  December  13  with  check 

for  $7.50  from - received.  This 

is  satisfactory,  and  owing  entirely  to  your 
efforts,  as  he  refused  to  do  anything  until 
you  took  the  matter  up  with  him.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  interest  in  the 
case,  anil  shall  be  glad  to  do  you  a  favor 
at  any  time.  I  enclose  $2  to  extend  my 
subscription.  G.  E.  O. 

New  Y'ork. 

This  was  a  settlement  of  a  dispute 
over  the  purchase  of  a  bull  bought  for 
breeding  purposes,  but  which  proved  to 
be  worthless.  The  seller  might  have  been 
blameless,  but  the  demand  was  just,  and 
we  were  glad  to  be  able  to  adjust  it. 

I  have  received  from  Globe  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  check  for  $12.50,  all  I  asked 
them  to  pay  me.  This  was  my  own  money, 
got  from  me  through  U.  S.  mails  under 
false  pretences.  I  might  have  claimed  salary 
also.  Now  I  wish  to  give  The  U.  N.-Y.  full 
credit  for  this.  The  fact  that  they  mention 
The  U.  N.-Y.  in  their  letter  tells  its  own 
story!  You  are  doing  a  good  work.  May 
you  prosper  in  it  is  my  earnest  wish. 
Maryland.  .  E.  n.  .T. 

This  was  one  of  the  agents  who  put 
up  $12.50  as  evidence  of  good  faith;  but 
when  he  found  the  fake  work  be  was 
expected  to  do  gave  up  the  job,  and 
could  not  get  bis  money  returned,  though 
he  made  no  demand  for  work  done,  and 
about  $60  sent  them  besides  the  deposit. 

A  new  schemer  recently  worked  an  old 
trick  in  New  York.  He  ordered  goods 
from  the  country  shipped  in  the  name  of 
a  responsible  house  with  a  good  financial 
rating,  but  to  an  address  of  his  own  se¬ 
lection.  Of  course,  he  got  away  with  the 
goods,  and  the  proceeds.  He  caught  the 
cooperative  creamery  at  Monticello  for 
a  snug  amount,  and  the  Elvato  creamery 
at  Walworth;  N.  Y.,  was  another  loser. 
No  one  has  seen- him;  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  the  rogue  personally.  The  trick 
has  been  worked  before,  and  no  doubt 
the  old  offenders  are  in  some  way  be¬ 
hind  this  scheme.  This  all  -suggests  the 
wisdom  of  looking  to  the  address  as  well 
as  the  name  in  making  consignments. 

I  invested  $500  in  E.  G.  Lewis’s  bank, 
University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  of  course, 
the  bank  ‘is  dead,  and  a  part  of  the  money 
returned.  Now  Mr.  Lewis  is  able,  and 
should  settle  in  full  with  interest,  accord¬ 
ing  to  bis  promise.  Could  you  do  any¬ 
thing  for  us?  N.  l*.  v. 

Illinois. 

We  could  do  nothing  in  a  case  like 
this.  The  receiver  paid  a  percentage  of 
claims.  There  was  no  more  money,  so 
the  balance  can  never  be  paid.  You  were 
lucky  to  get  back  what  you  did.  We  do 
not  think  Mr.  Lewis  will  volunteer  to 
make  good  his  promise,  and  legally  he 
cannot  be  made  to  do  so.  But  other  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  sending  him  more  money 
on  similar  promises,  and  on  schemes 
which  in  our  judgment  are  more  certain 
of  ultimate  failure. 

Can  you  toll  me  wliat  kind  of  a  concern 
the  Franklin  Merchandise  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  is?  Their  agent  is  traveling  through 
this  locality  tit  present,  and  offers  big  t  hings 
in  gent’s  and  ladies'  suits,  also  cloaks  and 
coats  If  you  can  tell  me  anything  about 
them  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  v.  c. 
New  Yoi’k. 

We  have  said  a  good  deal  about  these 
people  in  the  past  two  years.  We  got 
much  complaint  from  their  customers. 
First  of  all  they  induce  people  through 
fake  representations  .to  buy  more  goods 
than  they  need,  and  give  their  notes  for 


them.  Then  the  linings  and  fittings  are 
poor  in  quality  and  high  in  price.  Com¬ 
plaint  is  general  that  the  clothes  do  not 
fit  when  made,  and  this  is  especially  so 
in  cases  of  women.  Lastly  the  complaint 
is  that  better  goods  could  be  bought  at 
local  stores  for  less  money,  and  better 
satisfaction  in  fittings. 

Last  Spring  I  sent  to  C.  A.  Lamb,  Day- 
ton.  Ohio,  for  some  birds,  with  instructions 
to  ship  only  in  good  weather.  When  they 
came  two  of -the  birds  were  of  a  variety  I 
did  not  order,  others  wore  sick,  and  they 
came  in  the  worst  spell  of  weather  of  the 
season.  I  sent  him  the  money  to  prepay 
expressage,  but  when  they  reached  me  I 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  expressage  over 
again.  All  of  the  birds  died  but  two.  Mr. 
Lamb  refused  to  do  anything  except  to  sell 
more  birds  at  reduced  prices.  a.  t.  w. 

Indiana. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Lamb  about  this  com¬ 
plaint  and  he  simply  replies  that  the 
purchaser  has  no  cause  for  complaint, 
and  refused  to  do  anything  except  sell 
more  birds  at  half  price,  he,  of  course, 
to  fix  the  selling  price  for  himself.  We 
would  advise  the  purchaser  to  suffer  his 
present  loss  rather  than  attempt  any 
further  redress  along  these  lines. 

I’leaso  give  mo  your  candid  opinion  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Kgg  Producers’ 
Company  of  1249  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  I  have  shipped  them  eggs,  but  they 
now  want  to  buy  poultry.  1  understand  the 
president,  of  the  company  is  rated  well. 

Maryland.  c.  n.  h. 

We  have  absolutely  no  confidence  in 
this  concern.  We  wTere  running  a  little 
advertisement  for  them  last  year  and 
practically  every  shipper  complained  that 
they  were  charged  for  broken  eggs, 
though  many  of  them  had  been  regular 
shippers  and  never  had  such  charges  be¬ 
fore.  These-  deduqtions  ranged  from 
eight  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and  we 
concluded  that  the  broken  eggs  got  to 
be  a  habit  with  this  concern  and,  of 
course,  promptly  discontinued  the  adver¬ 
tising.  For  ourselves  we  would  want 
cash  in  advance  for  any  goods  sent  them. 
We  sent  our  own  check  to  make  up  for 
some  of  the  alleged  broken  eggs,  but  we 
do  not  want  any  more  of  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  Mr.  C.  IT.  Spaulding,  representing 
Lake  Erie  Seed  Co..  West  Seneca  Station, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  is  selling  “Stooling  Prolific 
oats"  at  $1.50  per  bushel  for  seed  to  a 
good  many  farmers  near  here.  lie  makes 
wonderful  claims  for  it,  saying  the  grain 
weighs  .'58  pounds  per  bushel,  that  it  will 
never  ho  diseased  or  run  out,  and  yields 
82  bushel  per  acre,  and  takes  but  1 V2 
bushel  per  acre  to  plant.  If  you  could 
let  me  know  at  once  whether  or  not  this 
firm  is  reliable  and  the  oats  as  represented 
it  would  be  quite  a  favor.  I  enclose  copy 
of  an  order  which  was  submitted  to  a  sister 
of  mine  for  her  signature.  I  am  interested 
in  the  above ;  while  the  price  is  very  high, 
if  seed  was  as  represented  it  might  pay 
to  buy,  as  oats  have  not  done  well  in  our 
vicinity  for  several  seasons.  j.  c.  m. 

Ohio. 

It  seems  too  bad  to  be  obliged  to 
repeat  the  same  story  about  this  con¬ 
cern  so  frequently.  Mr.  Spaulding  used 
to  buy  carloads  of  grain  out  of  the 
elevators,  put  it  up  in  small  bags,  and 
sell  it  at  high  prices  as  a  wonderful  new 
variety.  Farmers  wrote  us  that  they 
sold  him  potatoes  out  of  the  field  in 
the  Fall  that  were  shipped  back  to  the 
same  neighborhood  later  as  an  entirely 
new  variety.  The  last  we  heard  of  it 
some  of  the  elevator  grain  had  never 
been  paid  for.  At  that  time  Mr.  Spauld¬ 
ing  was  operating  under  the  American 
Farm  Co.,  one  of  the  biggest  fake 
schemes  that  was  ever  worked  on  farm¬ 
ers.  The  R.\  N.-Y.  blocked  the  game 
in  New  York  State;  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Ohio  drove  them  out  of  that 
State  at  the  time;  the  Pennsylvania 
courts  gave  farmers  a  judgment  for  the 
return  of  their  money  on  the  ground 
of  misrepresentation  and  fraud;  and 
some  of  the  Western  States  secured  in¬ 
dictments  against  officers  and  agents 
of  the  company.  We  do  not  know 
where  Mr.  Spaulding  gets  his  ‘'Stooling 
Prolific”  oats  that  he  sells  at  $1.50  per 
bushel ;  but  from  our  information  as  to 
his  supply  in  the  past,  we  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  that  it  came  from  a  grain 
elevator.  But  if  it  does,  we  venture  to 
say  it  is  paid  for  in  advance.  We  know 
no  house  that  would  deliver  it  on  credit 
to  Mr.  Spaulding.  Such  men  as  Spauld¬ 
ing  are  a  blight  on  the  farm  industry 
of  the  country.  j.  j.  d. 


The  Cyphers  Incubator 
Pays  From  the  Start 


I  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

po: 
nai 


Begin  right  —  whether  you  are  In  the  chicken 
business  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  Don’t“experl- 
ment  up”  to  Cyphers  quality.  Get  the  bent  first. 

The  Cyphers  means  no  moisture  troubles;  no 
heating  troubles;  no  ventilation  troubles.  Biggest 
percentages;  healthiest  chicks.  It’s  the  best  by  test. 

The  World’s  Standard  Hatcher 

Used  by  more  Government  Experiment  Stations, 
more  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  more  well-known 
Fanciers  and Practical  Poultrymen  than  all  other 
makes  combined.  A  hot-air  machine  —  no  metal 
tanks  to  rust  out.  Self-regulating;  self-ventilating. 

Cyphers  Incubators 
and  Brooders  are 
guaranteed  to  you 
personally.  You  nave 
SO  days — i  hatches — to 
prove  a  Cyphers  In¬ 
cubator.  Money 
back  If  you  want  It 
— after  fair  trial.  160- 
page  Catalog  free. 

Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

Department  38, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.j  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Chicago, Hl.| 

Boston,  Mass.;  '  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal. 


STANDARD 
'CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. | 
fir*  Proofed.-  Insura  bio. 


At  Last,  the 

Perfect 

incubator 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 

1  00  ChickOutdoor  Brooder  5.00 

BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance— Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
now  making  money  with  SIO 
outfit,  mising  for  market- 
breeding — selling-  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther¬ 
mometer  complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  OO. 
Box  424  Dayton.  Ohio. 


BEGIN 

NOW 


Now  is  tho  time 
plan  your  poultryl 
work  lor  this  season. | 
If  you  need  a  new  in¬ 
cubator  or  brooderl 
please  write  us.  Wei 
will  save  you  money. I 
Tho  materials  in  ourl 
machines  this  season  f 
wo  bought  beforo  tho  j 
present  high  prices.! 
Wo  do  by  machinery 
what  others  do  by  I 
hand,  liesult—  Ixiwer  I 
price  to  you.  Dropusl 
a  postal  for  our  catalog.  [ 


CEO.  ERTEL  CO. 


1^150  Kentucky  St  QUINCY  I  LLP 


m 


■GL 


We  pMp 
fqulck  from 
St.  Paul,  Buffalo, 
Kaunna  City  or 
Racine. 


Buys  Bes* 
140-Egg 

Incubator 


7 


Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 

»Kan*as  city  or  ||  copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
Racine.  |  regulating.  Best  140-cliick 
hot-water  Brooder,  $4.50.  Ordered  together, 
$11.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma¬ 
chines  at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morf 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  | 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Will  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  hone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Froe  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Freo  Book. 

F.  W,  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  MassJ 

M  AKA-SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining. 

Makes  bone  and 
Increases  Fgg- 
I’roduction  \v  lien| 

Eggs  are  high. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  §1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  bugs  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 

edce  hill  silica  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1814. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peeksldll,  N.Y. 

KEANS’  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Choice  Cockerels  $2.00  each.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 

WD  Kock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
•  •  i  heavy  layers,  $.'l  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  ’  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Ml.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  00,  Cuba,  New  York. 


GRIT 


We  still  have  some 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  stock,  both 
old  and  young,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  prices  to  suit.  Some  promising  May 
latched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  $1.00  each  to  close 
out.  Some  grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cock¬ 
erels,  sired  by  ten  pound  cocks,  for  $2.00,  $11.00  and 
$5.00  each.  Can  spare  a  few  more  White  Wyandotte 
yearling  hens  and  cocks.  Remember  our  strain  of 
Pekin  ducks  is  second  to  none,  that  we  have  both 
old  and  young  and  over  1000  to  select  from.  Prices 
of  exhibition  stock  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  only  large 
successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  Catalog  free. 

Coekerels  $1.25  Hens  $1  11  te”R  lo 
prevent  roup 
and  other  dis¬ 
eases  and  why 
many  die  in 
late  winter  A 
early  spring. 
Send  in  orders 
nowfor  chicks 
next  spring. 
C.  M.  I.auver, 
Richfield,  Pa. 
Box  73. 


Ififlfi  Standard  Hred  White  and  Brown  Leghorn 
iuuu  Hens  and  Cockerels,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO., 
Collips,  Ohio. _  ’ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  To£fr;?ys£« 

per  pair.  S.  H.  CHAMBERS.  Wyoming,  Del. 


R.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  SS‘- 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith,  C02  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SP  W  I -EGHOKNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
■  U  i  ill  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  tho  best 
In  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Ttios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  :  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS;  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  tho  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS — Our  past  season’s  breeding 
stock  and  March  and  April  hatched  cockerels. 
Edw.  Van  Ai.styne  &  Son.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  200  Kgg  Strain,  I)rakc«,  $1.50  to  $2.  Light 
lira lim an,  prize  stock,  $2  and  $3  each.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 


L 


AKCF,  PF.KIN  IMTKS,  Wli.  Wyandot ts  and  W.  Hock,  Cockerels 
and  Toulouse  Geese  for  sale.  K.  Schieber,  Hueyrus,  O. 


Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys  ZZ&'ju&g&j. 

Stamp.  MRS.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 

Ponltrymon—  Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  ami  illustrates  3f>  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  It.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


p 


URE-BRED  TURKEYS  8  POULTRY-Select  Stock.  Price 
Right.  Oir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


BitONZK  TOM  8,  bred  for  vigor;  young  hens  mated 
positively  unrelated.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonler,  Ind. 

Rmirhnn  Rod  Narragansett  and  M.  Bronze  Toms. 
D U U I  U U II  It C II 9  will  make  standard  weight  birds 

at  maturity.  IV.  It.  Carle,  It.  F.  I).  No.  J,  Jacohshurg,  Ohio. 


M 


AGMKK’EXT  Narragansett  Turkeys  and  Buff  Rock 
Chickens  for  sale.  E.  B.  FOSTER,  01ivegreen,0. 


"MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS' 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5 lAx 
714-in. — indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  “Advantages  of  Silo,”25  pages; 
“Silos:  How  to  Build,” 76 pp ;  “Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos.”  10 pp;  “Silage  Crops,' 
16  pp;  “How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp: 
‘•How  to  Feed  Silage,”  22  pp;  ‘‘Feeder's  Guide,”! 
etc.,  56  pp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  10c,  coin  or  stamps,  ( 

If  you  mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 


CASH  for  FURS 

You  get  the  highest  prices  and  tho 
quickest  returns  when  you  ship  your 
furs  to  Funston.  We  receive  and  sell 
more  furs  direct  from  trapping  sec¬ 
tions  than  uny  house  in  the  world. 
Tho  biggest  American  and  foreign 
buyers  are  represented  at  our  regular 
sales.  Tho  fierce  competition  among 
buyers  enables  us  to  get  higher  prices 
than  anyone  else.  That's  why  we  can 
send  you  tho  most  money  for  your 
furs,  and  send  it  quicker.  Truppors’ 
outfits  furnished  at  cost. 

Big  Money  in  Trapping 


_ _ _  *ap. _  . 

profits.  We  send  our  Trapper’s  Guide,  Fur  Markei 


It  pavs  biff 
Market 


Src _  _ _ _ _ rr - - . - 

eports  and  Shipping  Tags  FREE.  Write  today  for 
Catalog  C  and  New  Trapper’s  Guide,  full  of  success 
and  money-making  secrets — ALL  SENT  FREE.  (3i 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  99  Elm  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WILDERS  STANCH  ION 


Open  or  Shut — It’s  Always  Locked 

Stays  where  you  put  it — and  easily  “put”  without  taking  off  your 
gloves  or  mittens.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the  ani¬ 
mal —  nometal.no  splinters  —  yet  the  steel  latch,  the  blind  bolts  and 
the  solid  construction  make  it  the  STRONGEST,  SAFEST  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Stanchion  at  any  price.  The  most  convenient  fastening  for 
you  —  the  most  comfortable  for  your  cows.  Keeps  your  stable  clean, 
•aves  feed,  saves  your  time  and  means  SOLID.  SATISFACTION  all 
year  round  — summer  and  winter.  Money  back  if  you  say  so. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  factory  price  to  you. 

WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

B0X33,  Monroe  Mich. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  31.  1909,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
n  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  hut 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  or  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indetlmte  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ol  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 
Wholesale 
.30  ®  38 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

Good  to  Choice . 30  @  .33 

Lower  Grades . 26  @  .29 

Htaie  Dairy,  best . 29  ®  .33 

Common  to  Good . 25  ®  .28 

Factory . 22  @  .25 

Packing  Slock . 21  ®  .24 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $2.01  per 
PI- quart,  can.  netting  i'4  cents  to 
shippers  In  the  20-oent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


Retail 

.38®  .42 
32®  .30 
28®  .31 
.30®  .35 
•27@  .29 
.24®  .20 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .16 

@  .18 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .12 

®  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

®  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .46 

f a )  -50 

.60© 

.61) 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .35 

@  .42 

.38® 

.4*; 

Mixed  Colors,  best  — 

@  .38 

.40® 

.42 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

®  .30 

.30® 

.32 

Storage . 

@  .24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.50 

©  2.90 

qt. 

.15 

.Medium . . 

..  2.10 

©  2.30 

I’td . 

.  2.10 

®  2.30 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney .  . . 

2.60 

©  2.80 

• 

White  Kidney .  . 

3.00 

©  3  25 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  3.10 

©  3.25 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .35 

@  .36 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

®  .30 

German.  New  Crop... 

.  .68 

@  .72 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .10 

©  11 

.16 

Ev&p.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

@  .09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

®  .07 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

.  2.00 

®  2.12 

Cherries . 

®  .17 

lb. 

.22© 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .22 

@  .22W  lb. 

.26© 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  .11 

@  .12 

FliESH  FRUITS 
Apples.  Rubb’n,  bbl...  2  00  ®  2.75 

Twenty-Ounce .  2.50  ©  4.00 

York  Imperial . 3.0U  @  4.50 

Spitz .  2.00  ®  3.50 

Spy .  2.00  ©  .i.50 

King . 2.50  131  4.50 

Baldwin . 2.00  ®  3.25 

Greening .  2.25  ©  6.00 

Jonathan . 3.00  ©  4.50 

Western,  box .  2.00  ©  4.25 

Poars.  Duchess,  bbl...  2.50  @  3.75 

KielTer . . .  1.75  ©  3.50 

Cranberries. 

Cape  Cod,  bbl .  4  00  ®  0.00 

New  Jersey .  4.00  ®  4.25 

Btraw berries.  Fla.,  qt..  .50  @  .00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00  @  5.00 

Maine.  165  lbs .  LOO  @187 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl...  1.35  ©  1.75 

Long  Island .  1.75  ®  2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.50  @  3.00 
Brussels  8arouts,  qt...  .00  ©  .12 

Ca-roi.s,  bbl .  1.00  ©  1.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 10.00  ©22.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 75  ©  3.00 

Celery,  doz.... . . 10  @'  .40 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu.  ..  1.25  ©  2.25 

Lettuce,  pbl . 75  ®  I  50 

Peas.  Hi  bbl.  bkt . ,  2.00  ®  0.00 

Peepers. 

Fla.  Carrier .  1.50  ©3.00 


each  .03®  .05 


Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00  @  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 1  00  @  1.75 

Small  Pickle,  bu....  1.00  ©  1.25 

Romaine,  bbl . 75  ®  3.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00  ®  3.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.50  @  1.75 

Squasn,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75  ©1.50 
Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier...  1.25  @  2.25 
Turnips,  White,  bbl . 50  @  .75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz.  1.00  ©  1.25 

No.  2,  box .  2.5(1  ©  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  ©  .50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  ©  .20 

Radishes.  100  bunches.  2.00  ®  3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 15  © 

Fowls..  . .  . 15Jjj@ 

Roosters . 1(1  @ 

Ducks .  .16  © 

Geese . 12  ®  .14 

Turkeys; . . . .15  ©  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fey . 

.25 

©  .26 

.28©  .30 

Common  to  Good _ 

.  .20 

®  .24 

.22®  .26 

Chickens,  roasting  ... 

.  .22 

®  .25 

.25®  .28 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18 

®  .21 

.19®  .23 

Common  Run . 

.  .14 

@  .16 

.15®  .18 

Fowls . 

@  .17 

.15®  .21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.  .12 

®  .21 

.18®  .24 

Geese . 

.  .15 

@  .20 

Squabs,  doz . 

®  4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs., 

.  5.00 

©  7.00 

Bulls . 

©  4  .50 

Cows . 

.  2.00 

©  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. .. 

.  7  .00 

@10.50 

Calls .  . 

.  4.50 

fa'  5.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

©  6.00 

Lambs . . 

.  7.50 

@  9.00 

Hogs . 

.  8.25 

©  9.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 

.10 

®  .141*  ■ 

L‘  mbs. 

Hothouse,  head  . 

.  8  .00 

©10.00 

Pork.  100  lbs . 

11.00 

©12.50 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


Sent  Free. 


WANTED: 


— A  BUCK  GOAT,  from  a  good 
milking  strain.  Must  not  be 
Angora,  or  over  five  years  old.  Address— 

F.  M.  ABBOT  I',  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass 


Five 


Choice  Male  Fox  Hound  Puppies  ;  1  Male  Fox  Hound, 
18  months  old.  Addrcas  Charlie  W.  Diggs,  VA. 


w 


ANTED— TO  HUY  SMALL  FARM.  JAMES 
Peter,  44  Lowell  Place,  Buffalo,  New  York 


FOR  SALE. 

Farm  of  327  acres  on  the  state  road.  In  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  good  bui  Idings.  well  fenced  and 
watered.  A.  L.  SHEPARD,  W.  Bloomfield,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KELLY 


WHEN 

Doctors 

Disagree 


It’s  the 


— orat  any  other  time, 
use  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  to  cure  that  v 

Spavin,  Curb,  Ringbone,  Splint, 

Bony  Growth  or  any  other  lameness, 
safest  way.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

on  hand  so  you  can  use  it  promptly. 

“Please  send  me  one  of  your  books,  ‘Treatise 
on  the  Horse.’  I  have  been  using  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  for  years  and  And  it  a  sure  curofor 
Spavin,  Ringbone.  Splint  and  Lameness. 

W.  M.  Slnglr,  Perkam,  Minn.” 
Good  for  man  aud  beast.  Your  druggist  will 
supply  you.  Price  SI  .00  per  bottle:  6  lor  $5.  OO. 
Also  ask  him  for  that  valuable  book,  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse, ”or  writedlrect  fora  copy.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt 


The  palate  is  almost  tickled 
with  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil.  The  stomach  knows 
nothing  about  it,  it  does  not 
trouble  you  there.  You  feel 
it  first  in  the  strength  it 
brings;  it  shows  in  the  color 
of  cheek  and  smoothing  out 
of  wrinkles. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to 
do,  to  cover  the  odious  taste 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  evade  the 
tax  on  the  stomach,  and  take 
health  by  surprise. 

It  warms,  soothes,  strength¬ 
ens  and  invigorates. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Unitarian  Sermons.  Apply  to 
2  Court  Street,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


AQ  Api’no  — 5-room  cottage;  2  burns,  34  x48,  18x24; 
•to  Hbl  CO i fruit  and  well  watered;  land  good.  $1000. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  thore 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  tho 


DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

fl  New  double  cutters,  force 
catalogue  H  feed,  never  choke.  Uso  25 

c - per  cent  less  power  than. 

-itr  Tyiffl  any  others.  Six  sizes. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 

The  Duplex  Mill  &  WUg.  Co.,  Box  32 1  Springfield,  Ohio 


$8,760,000,000!! 


That’s  the  Value  of  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  for  1909 — Isn’t 
It  Great  ? 

Think  of  producing  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  twice  as  much  new  wealth  in 
one  year  as  is  represented  by  all  the  gold 
money  in  the  world  outside  of  this  country! 

No  wonder  our  esteemed  friend,  Secretary 
James  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  jubilant. 

It  is  a  showing  that  every  citizen  is  proud 
of,  whether  he  had  a  hand  in  the  production 
or  not. 

The  most  gratifying  story  told  by  these 
figures  is  that  they  represent  a  gain  over  the 
previous  year  of  $869,000,000. 

We  are  going  ahead — going  ahead  rapidly. 
That  is  the  best  message  we  gather  from 
this  report  of  our  results  for  1909. 

But,  instead  of  being  content  with  these 
figures,  let  us  take  them  only  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  our  real  possibilities  are,  and 
let  us  use  them  merely  as  a  mile  post  in  our 
climb  to  better  things. 

Let  each  of  us,  for  instance,  look  back  over 
our  operations  of  1909  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  did  our  share  toward  making  this 
showing  possible. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  about  6.000,000 
farms  in  this  country.  Did  6,000,000  advance 
improve,  produce  more  wealth — or  did  one 
million,  two  million,  or  three  million  do  all 
of  this  pushing  and  improving  of  methods  to 
make  a  gain  of  $809,000,000  possible? 

We  ought  to  stop  and  think  of  what  has  i 
made  the  gains  of  former  years  possible. 
We  must  stop  to  realize  that  this  gain  of 
$869,000,000  for  1909  is  not  due  to  so  much 
more  land  under  cultivation,  but  has  been  | 
brought  about  primarily  by  better  methods 
of  Cultivating  the  same  land  that  has  been 
cultivated  before;  by  better  methods  of 
preparing  the  soil,  sowing  the  grain  and 
harvesting  the  crops. 

Without  the  wonderful  strides  made  in 
the  develoDment  of  farm  machines,  an 
$8, 760,000. 000-crop  would  be  entirely  out  of 
the  question. 

And  yet  there  is  room  for  progress — the 
rules  of  1909  farming  are  not  the  rules  for 
1910.  New  machines  mean  new  advances 
and  new  wealth,  Do  you  keep  abreast — are 
you  posted  about  these  things? 

About  traction  plowing — how  to  plow 
more  acres,  in  less  time,  with  less  expense, 
for  better,  bigger  returns: 

How  a  good  disk  harrow  will  enable  you 
to  make  better  seed  beds; 

Why  it’s  to  your  advantage  to  spread  ma¬ 
nure  the  right  way — as  soon  as  you  get  it — 
instead  of  spreading  it  after  half  its  value 
is  gone. 

About  the  money-saving  and  money-mak¬ 
ing  advantages  of  having  a  good,  reliable, 
dependable  gasoline  engine  on  your  place; 
how  itwill  help  to  keep  the  boys  at  home; 
how  it  will  save  you  a  hired  man's  wages — 
and  how  it  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
twelve  months : 

What  the  right  kind  of  a  cream  harvester 
means  to  you  in  increased  milk  and  butter 
profits — and  skim-milk  calves: 

Why  a  good  feed-grinder  means  fatter 
stock; 

How  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
1910  hay  crop  by  using  tho  right  mower, 
tedder,  baler,  etc. : 

How  to  know  all  about  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines; 

How  to  get  the  most  possible  profit  out 
of  the  stalks  as  well  as  out  of  the  ears  by 
harvesting  your  corn  in  the  right  way — at 
the  right  time : 

How  to  know  the  ear  marks  of  a  good 
wagon. 

If  any  of  these  will  help  you  please  secure 
a  copy  of  our  book — “Glimpses  of 
Thriftland.”  That  tells  the  whole  story 
briefly  and  in  verses  that  you’ll  like.  Then 
we  have  some  books  that  are  still  more 
business-like — the  1 14  C  Almanac  and  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,  and  Farm  Science.  Say  which 
you  are  most  interested  in.  All  are  free  for 
the  asking. 

There  is  an  International  dealer  near  you. 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  you  to  hand  you  one 
of  our  new  1910  calendars,  posters,  cat¬ 
alogues  or  pamphlets  on  harvesting  and 
haying  machines  and  tools,  and  tillage  im¬ 
plements,  or  any  of  the  machines  mentioned 
above. 


y^ras/ry'/brj^art 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


HEAD  FARMER  WANTED. 


On  175  acres  (two  modern  dwellings),  ten  miles  west 
of  Newark.  N.  J.  Land  Is  run  down,  and  want  A 
high  grade  man  to  put  it  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Address,  giving  references  and  complete  particulars 
as  to  experience  in  different  lines  of  farmlug. 
“CAPITAL,”  485  Washington  St..  New  Yoik  City. 


Dl.EA  SE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  list.  1838.  Rutter, 
Kegs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Roans, 
Apples,  etc..  K.  II.  WOODWARD,  302  dreenwieb  St.,  N.  Y. 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JELLIFFE,  \YKIGHT«fc  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  "New  York. 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal— an  up-to-date  paper 
espeeially  for  your  business.  $1.00  year,  5‘2  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers’  Journal,  521  Walker  Bldg,,  Louisville,  Ky. 


534  Acres 

Fine  Kentucky  Grass,  Grain, 
Tobacco  and  Hemp  Land 

FOR  SALE. 

Well  improved,  abundance  of  pure 
water,  in  one  of  the  healthiest  and 
best  communities  in  the  State.  Four 
miles  from  Shelbyville.  Splendid 
pikes.  Electric  car  line  in  prospect. 

Price  $110.00  per  acre. 


C.  M.  PHILLIPS, 

124  S.  Fifth  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WESTCHESTER  CO.  FARM— 80  acres  to  rent,  or  work  on 
shares,  property  in  good  condition  and  stocked. 
36  miles  from  N.  Y.,  live  miles  from  station.  Mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred.  Address  Welcrest,  MT.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


306  ACRE  FARM  NEAR  ITHACA. 

PART  CASH. 

This  is  a  splendid  stork  farm,  only  1  mile  to  rail¬ 
road.  near  neighbors,  schools,  mail  deliver c  ; :  con¬ 
venient  to  Cornell  University;  cuts  100  tons  of  hay. 
100  acres  spring  watered  pasture,  lots  o£  wood  and 
timber;  ten-room  cottage,  big  barn,  pure  spring 
water,  only  $6800.  part  cash.  See  page  141  “Strom's 
Farm  Buyers'  Guide  No  28.”  Copy  free.  E.  A. 
STKOUT  CO.,  Desk  1089,  '47  W.  34th  St.,  cor.  B'way., 
New  York. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

$10.00  Per  Acre  and  up. 
ALONG  THE  C-  &  O.  RAILROAD 

Rich  soil,  mild  winters,  Rood  markets.  For  handsome 
booklet  and  low  excursion  rates  ad  dress 

C.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

C.  &  O.  Railway  Box  C.  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  FARM  YOU  WANT. 

You  can  easily  find  where  you  want  it,  and  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay  through  “  St  rout’s  Farm 
Buyers’  Guide  No.  28.”  a  big  illustrated  catalogue 
of  money-making  farms.  Great  variety  in  size  and 
price  throughout  sixteen  states.  Copy  mailed  free. 
We  pay  car  fare.  K.  A.  STROUT  GO  .  World’s 
Largest  Farm  Agency,  Station  1099,  47  West  34th 
Street,  cor.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FrtK  Qala  —as  my  farm  will  pass  Into  other 
■Ol  Oct  I C  ■  hands  April  1st  next,  my  pore  bred 
Holstein-Frleslan  herd,  comprising  35  head,  must 
be  disposed  of  before  that  date.  This  stock  was 
bred  on  Hon.  Peter  B.  McLennan  (of  Syracuse) 
Farm,  and  I  am  permitted  to  refer  to  him  as  to  the 
high  merit  of  theso  cattle.  For  full  particulars 
apply  to-  H.  H.  WKAVKR,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


POTATO  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  best  potato  farms  In  one  of  the  best 
farming  districts  of  New  Jersey,  containing  156 
aores.  Only  2  miles  from  R.R.,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Price  $11.(100. 

THUS.  HARRISON,  Wrtghtstown,  N.  J. 


HO!,  HUNTERS 

o  you  enjoy  hunting,  camping  ana  trapping  stories  by 
men  who  have  been  there  and  who  write 

feSEra-  CAMP  AND  TRAIL 

is  a  fine.  16. to  32  page  weekly  devoted  to 
everything  in  the  out-o’ -doors  line  relating 
to  hunting  and  kindred  pursuits.  It  is  the 
guide  and  entertainer  to  the  out  door  clan. 
Sample  Copy  5c,  $1.50  Per  Year. 

HUNTER-TRADER -TRAPPER  “0ant^j« 

magazine,  J60  to  200  pages,  about  Steel 
Traps,  Snares,  Deadfalls, 

Baits.Trapping,  Se¬ 
crets,  Raw  Furs,  Big-  _ 

Game  Hunting,  Dogs, 
etc.,  and  a  64  page  Booklet  containing 
GAME  LAWS,  Camping  Hints,  etc.,  both 
for  1  Oc.  Y early  subscription ,  $  1 .00. 

R.  HARDING  PUB.  CO.,  cjuot^0y 


WE  TAN 


Every  kind  of  Skins,  norso  and  Cattle  hides  for 
KiiKfL  IiobcH  and  Coats.  Up  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
I  ur  Coats,  bcarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  \V  o  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 
THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whethor  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skius  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
aud  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Edison! 


The  Latest  Style  EDISON  Phonograph  in  Our  New 
Outfit  No.  10  —  this  superb  entertainer,  Mr.  Edison’s 
latest,  final  improvement  of  phonograph — shipped 


Read  the  Offer: 


I  will  ship  you  free  this 
grand  No.  10  outfit,  Fire¬ 
side  Model, with  one  dozen 
Gold  Molded  and  Ainberol 
records.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  me  one  cent  C.  O.  D.  or  sign  any  lease  or 
mortgages.  I  want  you  to  get  this  free  outfit — the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Edi¬ 
son’s  skill — in  your  home.  I  want  you  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Edison’s  final  and 

greatest  improvement  in  phonographs.  I  want  to  convince  you  of  its  wonderful  superiority.  Give 
a  free  concert,  give  a  minstrel  show,  music,  dances,  the  old  fashioned  hymns,  grand  opera,  comic 
opera — all  this  I  want  you  to  hear  free  of  charge — all  in  your  own  home — on  this  free  loan  offer. 

MY  REASON-My  reason  for  this  free  loan  offer,  this  extra  liberal  offer  on  the  finest 
talking  machine  ever  made — see  below. 


MR.  EDISON  Says:  “I  want  to  see  a 
Phonograph  in  every  American  home.” 


Yes,  free.  I  don’t  ask  a  cent  of  your  money 
— I  don’t  want  you  to  keep  the  phonograph — 
I  just  want  to  give  it  to  you  on  a  free  loan — 
then  you  may  return  it  at  my  own  expense. 


The  Phonograph  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment;  it  is  Mr.  Edison’s  pet  and  hobby. 

He  realizes  fully  its  value  as  an  entertainer  and  educator;  for  the  phonograph  brings  the  pleasure 
of  the  city  right  to  the  village  and  the  farm  home.  Now,  the  new  Fireside  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  of  our  outfit  No.  10,  1910  Model,  is  the  latest  and  greatest  improved  talking  machine  made  by  this  great 
inventor.  Everybody  should  hear  it;  everybody  must  hear  it.  If  you  have  only  heard  other  talking  machines 
before,  you  cannot  imagine  what  beautiful  music  you  can  get  from  the  outfit  No.  10.  This  new  machine  is 
just  out  and  has  never  been  heard  around  the  country.  We  want  to  convince  you;  we  want  to  prove  to  you 
that  this  outfit  is  far,  far  superior  to  anything  ever  heard  before.  Don’t  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer. 

B  A  Suffer*  *  don’t  want  you  to  buy  it — I  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  anything.  But  I  do  feel  that  if  I  can  send 

VlvdSOll  you  this  great  phonograph  and  convince  you  of  its  merits,  of  its  superiority,  you  will  be  glad  to  invite  your  neighbors 

and  friends  to  your  house  to  let  them  hear  the  free  concert.  Then,  perhaps,  one  or  more  of  your  friends  will  be  glad 
to  buy  one  of  these  great  outfits  No.  10.  You  can  tell  your  friends  that  they  can  get  an  Edison  Phonograph  outfit  complete  with  records  for  only  $2.00  a 
month — $2.00  a  month— the  easiest  possible  payment  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  rock-bottom  price.  Perhaps  you  yourself  would  want  a  Phonograph,  and  if  you  ever  in¬ 
tend  to  get  a  phonograph,  now  is  the  chance  to  get  the  brand  new  and  most  wonderful  phonograph  ever  made,  and  on  a  most  wonderfully'liberal  offer.  But  if  neither  you 
nor  your  friends  want  the  machine,  that  is  O.  K. ;  I  simply  want  you  to  have  it  on  a  free  loan,  and  perhaps  somebody  who  heard  the  machine  will  buy  one  later.  I  am 
glad  to  send  it  on  a  free  loan  offer  anyway.  I  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  send.you  the  catalog — then 
you  can  decide  whether  you  want  the  free  loan.  There  are  no  strings  on  this  offer,  absolutely  none.  It  is  a  free  loan  that  is  all.  I  ask  not  1 
one  cent  of  your  money,  I  only  say  if  any  of  your  people  want  to  buy  a  phonograph,  they  may  get  one  for  $2.00  a  month,  if  they  want it Write  Today 

A  Now,  remember,  nobody  asks  for  a  cent  of  your  money  1  want  every  responsible  household  in  the  for  this  in- 

- - 2  - - - —  — —  -  r  - country,  every  man  who  wants  to  see  t  .  .• 

^  his  home  cheerful  and  his  family  entertained,  every  good  father,  every  good  husband,  to  write  and  get  these  free  con-  Syr  VV  teres  ting 

fy*.  certs  for  his  home.  Remember,  the  loan  is  absolutely  free  from  us,  and  we  do  not  even  charge  you  anything  C.  O.  D.  y'yZfe.  V  catalog 

&.V' 


V 


Write  for  the  FREE  Edison  Catalog 


In  this 
you  will 

a  com¬ 
plete 
list 


* 


of  music  and  vaudeville  entertainments. 
You  can  pick  out  just  the  kind  of  records 
you  want  for  the  entertainment  you 
want  on  this  free  loan  in  your 
own  home.  Get  this  catalog  at  once, 
then  you  can  decide  whether  or  not 
you  want  a  free  loan  and  when  you 
want  it.  You  can  also  decide  just  the  music  you  want 
Remember,  I  will  appreciate  it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  this  latest  style  ma- 
chine — the  climax  of  Mr.  Edison’s  skill- — on  this  free  loan 
'•  *  offer.  I  will  appreciate  it  especially  if  you  will  send  me 


your  name  and  address  anyway  right  now,  so  I  can  fully 
^  and  clearly  explain  our  methods  of  shipping^  the  ^Edison 


•Sy 


Phonograph  on  a  free  loan  offer.  SIGN  THE  COU¬ 
PON  TODAY.  Do  it  right  now. 


FV  DIDCAII  Edison  Phon.  Distributers,  Dept.  3581, 

■  IV.  DADdUNj  EDISON  BLOCK,  -  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CANADIAN  OFFICE:  355  Portage  Avenue,  Winnepeg,  Can. 


I 
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MULES  ON  THE  FARM. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  A  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER. 

A  Worthy  Farm  Partner. 

The  mule  is  not  a  true  breed  as  ordinarily  consid¬ 
ered,  but  is  a  hybrid.  Its  importance  is  so  great, 
however,  in  certain  sections  of  -America,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  as  an  important  draft  animal. 
The  mule  has  been  known  for  many  centuries  in 
history.  In  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece 
mules  served  various  purposes.  Varro,  who  wrote  in 
the  first  century,  B.  C.,  refers  to  mules  in  Roman 
agriculture,  so  also  does  Columella.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  mule  is  widespread.  He  is  es¬ 
pecially  bred  in  great  perfection  in  Spain,  France, 
Portugal,  Italy  and  certain  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  South  America. 

Mule  raising  in  the  United  States  began  in  colonial 
times.  About  1787  George  Washington  was  presented 
by  the  King  of  Spain  with  a  jack,  which  was  used  in 
stud  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  sired  mules  that  sold  for 
upwards  of  $200  each. 


me  that  he  never  fed  a  grain  of  medicine  to  any  of 
them.  This  pair  of  mules  I  knew  well  for  years,  and 
they  are  good  for  many  years  to  come,  although  kept 
steadily  at  work  on  a  large  farm.  The  owner  tells 
me  that  he  has  been  offered  good  prices  for  this 
pair,  but  they  have  been  so  faithful  that  no  price 
will  buy  them.  His  boys,  who  are  still  quite  young, 
do  all  kinds  of  farm  work  with  them.  The  owner 
is  credited  with  saying  that  what  the  boys  don’t 
know,  the  mules  know. 

My  experience  with  the  mule  is  not  sd  extensive 
*as  some  of  my  neighbors,  and  while  I  admire  a  pair 
of  good  mules  I  am  still  not  losing  sight  of  our  noble 
friend,  the  horse.  In  carrying  on  farm  operations 
where  more  than  one  team  is  required,  I  prefer  to 
have  horses  as  well  as  mules,  for  when  I  want  to 
take  a  drive  with  the  family  I  like  to  sit  back  of  a 
pair  of  horses  that  can  “go,”  and  keep  going,  but  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  work,  or  when  making  a  trip  in 
rough  weather  T  prefer  the  mules.  One  can  take  them 
through  a  chilly  rain,  or  snowstorm,  come  back  to 


The  value  of  the  mule  as 
a  draft  animal  was  soon 
recognized  by  intelligent 
Southerners.  Henry  Clay, 
in  1S32,  imported  a  jack 
from  Spain  to  Kentucky 
for  use  on  mares,  and 
others  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample.  To-day,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Texas  arc  the 
most  important  produc¬ 
ers  of  mules,  Missouri 
leading,  with  St.  Louis 
the  most  prominent  mule 
market  in  the  world.  A 
market  report  of  this  city 
some  months  ago,  stated 
that  •  buyers  were  there 
for  mules  from  Maine, 
in  the  East  and  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  West, 
where  the  mule  is  rapid¬ 
ly  taking  the  place  of 
oxen  in  the  lumber 
camps  as  well  as  on  the 
farms. 

1  he  best  type  of  mule 
must  show  the  general 
excellent  conformation 
of  the  horse  in  symmetry 
of  form.  The  body  tends 

to  be  more  cylindrical  and  smaller  than  in  the  horse. 
In  the  show  ring  those  mules  which  meet  with  greatest 
favor  possess  the  horse  form  in  greatest  degree. 
Legs  of  superior  quality  are  find  and  hard,  the  bone 
very  smooth  and  dense,  the  tendons  prominent,  and 
the  muscles  well  developed.  The  feet  of  the  mule 
are  smaller  and  longer  than  those  of  the  horse,  and 
the  arcb  of  the  foot  is  greater.  In  general,  the 
mule  is  distinguished  for  superior  feet  and  legs. 
The  resistance  of  the  mule  to  disease  has  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  discussion.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  mule  is  not  so  generally  subject  to  disease  as 
the  horse.  A  neighbor,  a  most  excellent  horseman, 
and  also  admires  the  mule,  tells  me  that  his  father 
was  also  a  dealer  in  horses  and  mules  quite  exten¬ 
sively,  that  he  remembers  only  of  one  mule  that  was 
a  “dummy,”  and  in  all  his  experience  with  various 
diseases  of  horses  never  met  one  mule  with  the 
heaves.  I  might  add  that  this  neighbor  is  far  better 
authority  in  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  than 
many  a  professional  veterinarian.  Another  neighbor, 
who  has  had  one  pair  of  mules  for  17  years,  tells 
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the  stable,  remove  the  harness,  and  need  not  fear  for 
a  chronic  cough,  distemper,  etc.,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  horses.  *  • 

In  the  haying  season,  when  operating  two  mowing 
machines,  oiie  with  mules,  the  other  with  horses, 
although  the  mules  were  walking  along  faster  than 
the  horses,  yet  when  the  noon  hour  arrived,  the 
weather  quite  hot,  I  noticed  that  while  the  horses 
were  thoroughly  sweated,  the  mules  would  show  no 
sweating  whatever.  In  cultivating  corn  the  mule  will 
not  tramp,  as  many  plants  in  a  day  as  most  horses  do 
in  an  hour.  I  find  that  there  is  considerable  prejudice 
against  the  .  mule  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  vicious, 
stubborn  creature,  and  that  no  one  is  ever  safe  in 
caring  for. him  lest  he  turn  his  heels  on  his  master. 
If  he  is  such  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  is  forced  to 
it  by  brutal  treatment.  He  is  gentle  and  appreciates 
kindness  as  well  as  any  other  farm  animal.  For 
my  part  I  prefer  to  buy  them  as  colts,  say  yearlings, 
for  in  doing  so,  one  can  make  his  acquaintance  with 
them  to  learn  to  know  their  disposition  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  In  securing  a  pair  like  this,  one  of 


tfran  was  so  much  afraid  of  any  person  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  near  him,  but  by  avoiding  all  kinds 
of  rough  handling  by  anyone  attending  them,  getting 
his  confidence  in  us  that  we  will  not  harm  him,  he 
proved  himself  a  real  pet  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  and  also  an  excellent  worker  by  this  time. 
Another  quality  in  his  favor  is  that  when  idle  for  a 
few  days  or  even  a  week,  he  does  not  go  “crazy” 
with  a  lot  of  foolish  capers  and  fancy  steps,  as  does 
a  young  horse,  and  consequently  holds  his  own  better 
when  put  to  hard  work  day  after  day;  all  he  seems 
to  require  after  a  day’s  work  is  a  chance  to  have  a 
good  roll  and  all  is  well,  and  the  mule  is  ready  for 
anothcr  day’s  work. 

For  a  practical  farm  team  we  prefer  the  medium¬ 
sized  mule  to  either  the  very  large  or  the  very  small. 
The  largest  mules  are  preferable  where  the  draught 
is  heavy,  like  in  a  lumber  camp  or  lumber  team,  but 
for  the  plow,  the  mower,  the  ordinary  farm  wagon, 
the  medium-sized  mule  is  all  right.  A  number  of 
mules  are  brought  into  this  section  by  dealers,  that 

are  too  small,  however, 
for  a  good  farm  team, 
light  of  bone  and  body, 
and  while  many  of  them 
make  excellent  teams  for 
their  weight,  when  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  the 
farmer,  their  small  size 
is  against  them. 

C.  E.  HARPER. 

Pennsylvania. 

CONTRACTS. 

Every  woman  should 
be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  regard  to  the  great 
risk  she  runs  when  she 
signs  a  contract,  more 
especially  when  she  is 
called  in  to  sign  one  with 
brother,  husband,  son,  or 
other  male  relative  or 
friend.  The  intimacy  and 
confidence  of  the  close 
family  relationship,  and 
the  habit  of  depending  on 
the  business  judgment  of 
the  man  in  question, 
makes  it  a  natural  thing 
for  her  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  with  him,  she  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  only  a  sub¬ 
scribing,  in  a  way,  to  her 
confidence  in  his  honesty.  It  sometimes  works  out 
disastrously  in  fact,  as  the  following  case,  doubtless 
only  one  typical  of  many  thousands,  will  show. 

A  teacher,  who  had  married  a  man  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  business  was  requested  by  an  agent 
of  a  large  and  powerful  firm  to  sign  a  contract  with 
her  husband. 

“But  why?”  she  asked. 

“Simply  as  a  matter  of  form,”  they  replied. 

That  woman  was  obliged  to  teach  for  years,  and 
pay  thousands  of  dollars,  to  save  the  home  she  had 
already  taught  and  paid  for.  In  this  instance  the 
husband  and  the  agent  both  erred,  in  keeping  her  in 
ignorance  of  the  possible  consequences  of  her  act, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  reputable  companies  will 
instruct  fheir  agents  to  see  that  all  women  signing 
contracts  are  thus  enlightened.  This  is  especially 
needed  in  the  case  of  farmers  in  whose  wives’  names 
rests  the  title  to  the  farm,  and  which  is  often  her 
property,  by  right,  and  also  in  the  case  of  widows. 
Recently  the  agent  of  a  well-known  fertilizer  firm 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  young  man  whose 
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mother  owned  the  farm.  The  agent  requested  the 
mother  to  sign  the  contract. 

“Why,”  she  queried,  “is  my  signature  necessary?” 

The  agent  should  have  replied: 

“Your  son  has  no  property,  and  as  in  business  there 
arc  apt  to  be  bad  debts,  and  he  might  become  involved, 
we  must  haVe  the  signature  of  some  one  who  would 
be  financially  responsible  to  us  in  such  case.” 

This  would  put  any  woman  on  her  guard.  But  the 
answer  was : 

“Why,  you  see  your  son  is  not  married.  Unmarried 
men  are  more  unsettled,  and  apt  to  wander.  If  your 
son  wanted  to,  he  could  order  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  fertilizer,  and  skip  out.” 

“Oh,  well,  if  that  is  all !”  replied  the  mother,  and 
put  her  name  down  at  once,  not  realizing  until  after 
the  departure  of  the  agent,  that  if  her  son,  inex¬ 
perienced  in  business,  and  of  a  trusting  nature,  should 
sell  to  irresponsible  parties,  she  would  pay  the  debts. 

In  our  locality,  widows  are  much  more  common 
than  widowers,  and  it  is  probably  the  case  all  over 
the  country.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  financial  welfare  of  a  family — not  even  life  in¬ 
surance — than  the  training  of  wife,  sister,  or  daughters 
in  all  the  business  matters  which  might  possibly  come 
up  in  case  they  were  left  alone.  Probably  not  one 
fanner  in  .ten,  who  reads  this  article,  has  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  statuesque  ignorance  of  his  wife  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  every  woman  should  understand.  Let  him 
put  her  through  her  catechism  and  he  will  find  in 
many  cases  that  he  is  glad  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  matter  in  time  to  “put  her  wise”  to  a  few 
things  she  might  very  much  need  to  know  in  case  of 
liis  demise.  And  she  will  prove  an  apt  pupil.  A  good 
farmer’s  wife  is  practical  and  sensible,  and  she  does 
not  need  much  coaching  to  be  able  to  protect  herself. 

ELLEN  E.  DE  GRAFT. 


COW  PEAS  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER 
VS.  ALFALFA. 

Mr.  Fox  of  Tennessee,  page  882,  is  worrying  need¬ 
lessly  aver  what  I  have  said  about  cow  peas  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  I  am  well  convinced  of  the  value  of  Alfalfa, 
but  Alfalfa  means  rich  soil,  while  all  over  the  South 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  run-down  land  which 
need  peas  and  clover  to  bring  them  economically  to 
making  Alfalfa.  Cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  are 
the  best  team  a  Southern  farmer  can  have  for  pro¬ 
ducing  forage  and  improving  the  soil,  and  on  the 
average  Southern  farm  I  could  grow  more  forage  in 
one  year  than  any  man  can  grow  in  two  years  with 
Alfalfa.  Alfalfa  is  not  a  crop  for  the  rapid  im¬ 
provement  of  thin  land,  while  cow  peas  and  Crimson 
clover  are  exactly  fitted  for  doing  this.  Alfalfa  will 
hardly  ever  be  grown  over  extensive  areas  in  the 
South  as  it  is  in  the  West,  and  here  will  always  be  a 
crop  for  rich  lots  and  specially  prepared  land.  Mr. 
Fox  says  that  peas  cost  too  much  and  cause  erosion 
of  the  hill  lands.  My  own  experien.ee  is  just  the 
reverse.  The  hill  lands  of  the  South  have  washed 
into  gullies  because  of  constant  clean  culture  and 
shallow  plowing,  and  any  crop  that  will  put  vegetable 
fibre  into  the  soil  aided  by  deep  plowing  and  sub- 
soiling  will  check  washing.  If  a  pea  stubble  is  left 
bare  all  Winter  on  shallow  plowed  land  one  may 
expect  some  washing,  but  if  the  land  had  been  deeply 
prepared,  and  the  pea  stubble  sown  thickly  with 
Crimson  clover  and  oats  in  September,  there  would 
be  the  very  best  means  for  preventing  the  washing, 
especially  if  the  Winter  cover  is  turned  under  in  the 
Spring  to  make  fibrous  material  and  to  form  humus 
in  the  soil.  Mr.  Fox’s  own  statement  shows  that 
he  has  had  a  good  deal  of  plowing  and  expense  to 
get  Alfalfa,  and  if  he  expects  to  mow  that  Alfalfa 
year  after  year  three  or  four  times  without  expense 
he  will  find  his  error.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  Alfalfa, 
and  hope  that  he  can  continue  getting  four  tons  of 
hay  a  year  per  acre,  but  there  are  millions  of  acres 
in  the  South  that  will  not  do  that,  but  will  give  large 
crops  of  pea  hay  and  leave  a  Winter  cover  on  the  land 
that  will  stop  washing  as  well  as  Alfalfa,  and  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  increase  his  corn  and  cotton 
crops  year  after  year.  I  have  sown  peas  and  clover 
on  hills  as  steep  as  any  ever  cultivated  in  the  South, 
But  the  land  had  been  plowed  and  subsoiled  15  inches 
deep,  and  I  cured  old  gullies  and  never  made  a  new 
one,  and  grew  grass  and  Red  clover  rankly  on  the 
same  hills,  and  always  had  a  sod  to  turn  when  the 
land  went  into  a  hoed  crop. 

Tt  is  the  shallow  plowing  and  lack  of  a  sod  that 
has  made  gullies  in  the  South.  The  scratched-over 
surface,  with  no  vegetable  fibre  to  hold  it  .together, 
gets  into  a  semi-liquid  state  in  the  torrential  rains 
of  the  South,  and  has  to  go  down  hill,  for  there  is  no 
other  way  for  it  to  go,  and  nothing  to  hold  it  together. 
But  with  a  deeply  loosened  bed  of  soil  and  a  sod  to 
hold  the  soil  together  there  will  be  no  washing.  Then 
when  that  hoed  crop  has  peas  among  it.  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Crimson  clover  in  the  Fall,  the  soil  is  con- 
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sfantly  gaining  in  humus  and  less  and  less  inclined  to 
wash.  After  years  of  such  treatment  the  land  may 
grow  Alfalfa.  But,  as  I  have  said.  Alfalfa  is  not  a 
crop  for  a  short  rotation  to  build  up  worn  land.  It 
is  an  extremely  valuable  crop  when  we  have  the  land 
in  the  fertile  state  it  demands,  and  can  be  kept  for 
years  if  annually  fertilized.  But  if  any  man  imagines 
that  he  can  mow  Alfalfa  three  or  four  times  a  year 
and  take  the  crop  off  the  land  and  return  nothing, 
end  that  the  land  will  improve,  he  will  soon  find  that 
he  is  mistaken.  There  is  no  crop  on  earth  that  will 
do  this.  If  you  have  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa  you  are 
fortunate,  but  remember  that  it  must  be  kept  good  by 
annual  fertilization,  while  you  grow  your  corn  and 
cotton  and  other  crops  with  the  aid  of  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover.  Mr.  Fox  objects  to  the  work  needed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  land  through  annual  for¬ 
age  crops.  I  .have  never  seen  any  great  development 
in  agriculture  without  hard  work,  no  matter  what 
one’s  crops  are.  w.  F.  massev. 

HOW  LONG  CAN  ALFALFA  STAND? 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Wing  and  other  experts  would  give  their 
opinion  as  to  how  long  ground  can  remain  in  Alfalfa  with¬ 
out  deterioration  of  the  sail,  a  point  I  do  not  remember 
having  been  touched  on.  If  fertilization  is  necessary,  what 
is  preferable,  barnyard  manure  or  chemical  fertilizers? 

Indiana.  J.  H.  H. 

The  writer  confesses  to  being  a  plain  farmer,  not 
a  chemist  or  college  professor,  and  he  cannot  handle 
this  question  as  technically  ag  either  a  chemist  or 
professor  would.  The  only  thing  that  he  really  knows 
on  this  subject  is  what  he  has  gathered  from  observa¬ 
tion,  and  a  little  plain  theory  which  he  has  arrived  at 
through  observation  and  reading. 

Woodland  Farm  is  largely  composed  of  naturally 
fertile  soil,  some  of  which  many  years  ago  was  badly 
abused,  but  all  of  it  has  been  heavily  manured  time 
and  time  again,  so  that  for  the  past  10  years  it  has 
been  in  a  good  state  of  fertility.  Naturally,  we  expect 
these  fertile  fields  to  produce  well,  but  if  the  Alfalfa 
was  injurious  or  hard  on  the  soil  in  any  way,  we 
would  expect  our  meadows  to  yield  less  with  each 
succeeding  year  that  they  were  left  sown  to  Alfalfa; 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  up  until  the  time 
that  the  stand  becomes  thin.  One  small  field  was  left 
sown  to  Alfalfa  without  being  plowed  up,  manured 
or  fertilized  in  any  way  for  seven  consecutive  years. 
We  finally  ruined  it  by  severe  pasturing,  but  for  at 
least  six  years  the  plants  yielded  heavily  year  after 
year,  certainly  without  any  decrease  as  far  as  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  were  concerned,  although  each  year  the 
stand  was  becoming  a  little  thinner.  This  field  was 
then  given  a  light  coating  of  manure,  plowed  up  and 
put  into  corn,  produced  a  splendid  crop,  and  since 
then  for  several  consecutive  years,  it  has  been  sown 
to  Soy  beans,  corn,  and  a  number  of  experimental 
crops  which  we  have  grown,  practically  receiving  no 
manure  or  fertilizer  in  this  time,  and  has  yielded 
splendid  crops  every  year.  Another  instance  was  that 
of  a  meadow  which  had  been  sown  to  Alfalfa  for 
several  years,  but  which  was  plowed  up  and  planted 
to  corn  in  1 908.  Forty-five  acres  of  this  field  produced 
an  average  of  100,1  bushels  per  acre  weighed-up  corn, 
and  this  without  one  load  of  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer.  This  was  the  largest  yield  of  corn  on  so 
large  an  acreage  that  we  had  ever  produced. 

It  has  been  our  practice  for  several  years  to  use  a 
six-year  rotation,  Alfalfa  four  years,  corn  two  years; 
the  second  time  the  field  was  planted  to  corn,  giving 
it  a  good  coat  of  barnyard  manure.  This  rotation  has 
certainly  increased  the  productiveness  of  our  fields 
year  after  year.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have 
been  applying  acid  phosphate  at  the  time  of  seeding 
to  Alfalfa,  and  we  find  this  pays  us  very  well  also. 
For  the  past  year  or  so  we  have  been  going  a  step 
further  yet  in  applying  acid  phosphate  to  our  old 
meadows,  and  we  find  that  this  still  further  increases 
the  yield  of  Alfalfa.  Theoretically,  Alfalfa  adds  con¬ 
siderable  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  in  practice  this 
.seems  to  be  clearly  proven;  consequently,  on  fields 
that  are  not  already  much  impoverished,  application 
of  nitrogen  should  not  be  very  necessary.  However, 
the  plants  consume  phosphorus  quite  freely,  and  the 
college  professors  tell  us  that  with  our  system  of 
applying  barnyard  manure  once  every  six  years  or 
even  oftener,  we  do  not  add  as  much  phosphorus  as 
could  be  used  to  advantage;  and  the  results  that  we 
are  getting  through  applications  of  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  seem  to  clearly  prove  that  this  theory  is  correct. 
Applications  of  potash  on  our  own  soils  have  proven 
to  be  useless,  excepting  on  rather  mucky  ground. 
We  find  that  we  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  almost  pure 
muck,  by  using  heavy  and  repeated  applications  of 
potash,  but  on  any  other  soil  its  use  seems  to  be  of  no 
value. 

To  sum  the  question  up,  we  know  that  on  moder¬ 
ately  fertile  ground  Alfalfa  will  thrive  for  at  least 
seven  years  without  the  application  of  either  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  or  barnyard  manure,  and  that  Alfalfa 
sod  may  be  plowed  up  after  seven-year  intervals,  and 


a  splendid  crop  of  corn  grown  without  applying 
either  manure  or  fertilizer.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  plants  will  make  good  use  of  at  least  one  good, 
heavy  application  of  manure  once  in  six  years,  and 
that  acid  phosphate  or  bone  meal  will  much  more  than 
pay  for  themselves,  either  when  applied  to  a  young 
meadow  at  seeding  time  or  when  applied  to  old 
meadows.  The  acid  phosphate  is,  of  course,  cheaper, 
the  only  danger  being  of  getting  the  soil  acid  from 
its  continued  use.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio.  " 

MORE  ABOUT  TREE  SUBSTITUTION. 

With  apples  it  is  more  damaging  to  the  owner  of 
the  orchard  than  with  peaches  and  plums,  as  they  do 
not  come  into  bearing  as  soon,  nor  do  the  trees  live 
as  long  as  do  the  apples.  Most  nurserymen  make  a 
few  mistakes,  and  there  are  a  few  rogues  in  the 
business  also,  but  planters  should  not  buy  trees  from 
unreliable  firms  or  their  agents,  or  unknown  salesmen. 
The  best  one  can  do  there  is  apt  to  be  a  mistake  once 
in  a  great  while,  and  the  nurseryman  may  not  be  to 
blame  either.  One  firm  buys  trees  of  others,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  true  to  name  and  may  be  as 
far  as  they  know,  and  in  propagating  them  they  may 
have  bought  the  buds  or  scions  from  some  fruit 
grower  who  was  a  little  careless  or  not  trustworthy 
and  he  may  have  furnished  scions  or  buds  which  were 
untrue  to  name.  If  such  were  the  case  the  firm 
selling  the  trees  to  the  planter  gets  all  the  blame,  and 
the  planter  may  sell  scions  from  the  young  trees 
before  they  commence  to  bear,  thinking  all  is  well. 
The  orchardists  must  bear  their  own  mistakes,  and 
to  avoid  them  they  should  not  propagate  from  trees 
unless  they  know  they  are  true  to  name,  old  enough 
to  bear  fruit,  so  they  can  tell.  And  they  should  not 
trust  to  hired  men  to  go  out  and  cut  the  scions,  for 
they  may  get  into  the  wrong  tree,  as  they  usually  do 
not  know  the  varieties  as  the  owner  should.  The 
nurseryman  may  be  and  usually  is  about  as  honest 
&s  the  planter,  and  in  fact  I  believe  they  take  more 
pains  to  avoid  mistakes  in  handling  the  scions,  buds 
and  trees  than  do  the  orchardists  who  sell  the  wood 
to  propagate  from.  The  man  who  sells  scions  not  true 
to  name  would  be  likely  to  raise  the  biggest  howl 
when  he  finds  out  he  has  trees  planted  which  have 
proved  untrue. 

One  orchardist  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  nursery¬ 
man  in  a  meeting  that  he  should  go  to  the  orchards  and 
cut  his  own  scions.  The  orchardist  himself  is  the 
only  one  to  see  to  that,  and  the  nurseryman  would 
not  know  many  of  the  varieties  if  he  should  go  to 
get  them.  In  cutting  scions  one  may  easily  get  into 
a  tree  of  another  kind  if  he  is  not  careful,  and  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  h»3  hired  help  to  cut  them,  unless  he 
has  an  orchard  of  only  one  kind ;  there  are  not  many 
of  that  sort,  and  probably  should  not  be  many 
such  on  account  of  cross-pollination.  Now  let  us 
all  be  charitable  toward  an  honest  tree  grower,  and 
search  our  own  self  to  see  if  we  have  done  as  best 
we  could  to  keep  things  straight,  but  at  the  same  time 
keep  a  ‘sharp  eye  on  the  ones  who  are  careless  or 
crooked.  In  cutting  large  orders  of  scions  I  have 
had  but  one  tree  of  a  kind  untrue  to  name,  as  best  I 
know,  to  get  in  and  it  was  a  small  one  of  an  excellent 
variety  which  was  cut  when  I  was  unavoidably  away, 
and  did  not  find  it  out  till  after  they  had  been  shipped, 
but  I  at  once  wrote  the  firm  about  it  telling  them 
where  and  how  to  find  them.  The  color  of  the  wood 
and  the  spots  on  the  bark  and  also  the  buds  would 
give  a  careful  tree  man  a  clue  to  the  wrong  ones. 

Ohio.  u.  x.  cox. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  sensible.  The  wonder  to  us  has 
always  been  that  nurserymen  can  fill  orders  with  so 
few  mistakes.  If  only  a  small  proportion  of  a  fair¬ 
sized  order  were  mixed  wc  should  not  make  serious 
complaint,  for  wd  know  the  danger  of  a  mix-up  in 
budding,  grafting  or  sorting.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  are 
wrong  we  should  regard  it  as  close  to  criminal  care¬ 
lessness,  and  the  nurseryman  ought  to  stand  his  share 
of  the  loss.  _ 

An  English  gardener,  while  attending  to  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  poultry,  was  severely  pecked  in  the  arm  by  a 
cockerel.  Blood  poisoning  followed,  and  during  a  fit 
of  temporary  insanity  resulting  from  this  illness,  the 
gardener  committed  suicide  by  drowning.  The  gar¬ 
dener’s  widow  brought  suit  against  his  employer  for 
compensation,  and  the  jury  awarded  her  £156  (about 
$750).  A  far-reaching  employers’  liability  law  in 
Great  Britain  covers  cases  of  this  kind  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree.  _ _ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  considered  the  case 
of  a  contract  to  pay  a  commission  for  the  sale  of  farm 
property.  The  farm  owner  signed  an  agreement  to 
pay  a  certain  commission  for  the  sale  of  his  farm  if 
he  withdrew  it  from  the  hands  of  the  agent.  This 
agent  agreed  to  “list”  the  property  for  sale.  The 
owner  sold  the  property  himself  and  the  agent  claimed 
the  usual  commission,  though  he  never  advertised  it 
for  sale.  The  court  held  that  unless  the  property 
was  thus  advertised,  and  unless  some  real  effort  to 
sell  was  made,  the  agent  did  not  properly  “list”  it. 
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A  GREAT  JOB  OF  DRAINAGE. 

The  pictures,  Figs.  14,  15  and  16,  show  some  work 
we  did  last  Winter  in  reclaiming  a  40-acre  swamp. 
The  illustrations  show  the  workmen  excavating  and 
the  method  of  cribbing  to  keep  the  sand  and  gravel 
from  rolling  in,  also  the  ditch  after  the  sewer  was 
laid  and  the  cribbing  pulled  out.  The  sewer  is  fully 
10  feet  under  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  length  of  the  main  ditch  is  just 
one-half  mile.  The  average  depth  of  the  sewer  is 

15  feet,  with  over  500  feet  of  a  20  to  23-foot  dig. 
Almost  all  of  this  distance  was  through  gravel  and 
sand,  making  it  necessary  to  crib  with  two-inch  plank 

16  feet  long.  The  work  was  very  dangerous  owing 
to  the  treacherous  gravel  and  sand  and  the  immense 
pressure  of  same  on  the  sides  of  the  cribbing.  It 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  many  different  plans  to 
accomplish  the 'work. 

The  best  bid  we  could  get  from  a  contractor  for 
the  labor  alone  was  $6,000.  We  used  18-inch  sewer 
pipe,  which  alone  required  12  cars  to  haul  it  in.  We 
considered  the  bids  we  had  on  the  work  entirely  too 
high,  and  determined  to  undertake  the  work  our¬ 
selves,  which  we  did,  and  had  it  done  by  local  helpers 
with  a  good  foreman  to  superintend  it,  feeling  con¬ 
fident  that  the  work  could  be  accomplished  at  a  much 
less  figure  than  the  bids  at  hand.  We  accomplished 
the  work,  including  cost  of  all  sewer,  drain  tile,  labor 
and  everything,  complete  for  $3,000,  just  half  the  bid 
for  labor  as  made  by  our  contractor.  After  the  half 


mile  of  sewer  was  laid  through  the  deep  cut  it  was 
then  necessary  to  run  a  system  of  common  drain  tile 
throughout  the  entire  40-acre  tract  in  order  to  carry 
the  water  off  quickly  after  heavy  rainfalls.  We  used 
for  this  purp'ose  12,  10,  eight  and  six  inch  tile. 

The  system  has  worked  perfectly,  and  we  feel  that 
it  will  be  even  better  in  the  years  to  come  than  now, 
as  the  water  will  establish  natural  channels  which 
will  carry  it  off  rapidly.  The  rainfall  this  year  was 
far  above  the  average,  and  at  no  time  did  we  have 
any  surface  water  upon  the  land.  Without  the  tile 
we  would  have  had  at  least  three  feet  of  water  over 
the  entire  tract.  We  have  a  fall  of  seven  feet  for 
the  one-half  mile,  which  empties  the  water  nicely; 
however,  we  have  laid  the  sewer  with  a  fall  of  three 
feet  for  the  one-half  mile.  This  brings  us  into  the 
tract  to  be  drained  just  four  feet  underneath  the 
surface,  giving  us  fine  fall  for  all  lateral  ditches. 

The  question  that  will  naturally  come  up  in  the 
minds  of  your  readers  is  whether  the  tract  reclaimed 
will  justify  the  enormous  outlay.  We  had  two  prime 
reasons  for  attempting  this  work.  The  tract  lies  near 
our  dwelling,  and  we  did  not  consider  it  healthy  to 
have  this  body  of  stagnant  water  so  near;  beside  it 
was  an  unsightly  place,  covered  with  weeds,  willows 
and  rushes.  Another  reason  was  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  everyone  an  impossibility  to  drain  this 
particular  tract,  as  it  had  been  attempted  several  times. 
About  40  years  ago  it  was  undertaken  by  the  town¬ 
ship,  and  an  immense  amount  of  money  spent  on  it 
without  accomplishing  anything,  as  their  efforts  were 
a  complete  failure.  Another  attempt  was  made  later 
but  of  no  avail.  So  the  matter  was  given  up,  and  the 
tract  of  land  was  considered  of  little  or  no  value. 
A  e  purchased  it  at  a  very  low  price,  not  with  any 
intention  of  reclaiming,  but  because  it  adjoined  our 
homestead  and  squared  the  boundary  line.  Strangers 
would  often  ask  why  we  did  not  drain  this  pond.  We 
had  to  answer  and  say  that  it  could  not  be  done;  and 
after  a  time  the  desire  to  see  this  particular  work- 
accomplished  grew  so  strong  that  we  had  several 
surveys  made,  running  lines  in  an  altogether  different 
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direction  than  had  ever  been  run  before  and  over  a 
course  that  was  considered  quite  out  of  the  question, 
owing  to  the  deep  cut,  as  before  described.  After 
finding  we  had  the  fall  we  were  quick  to  make  up 
our  minds  that  we  would  attempt  the  work,  feeling- 
sure  that  it  could  be  accomplished.  We  began  the 


job  about  December  1,  and  by  April  1  we  had  it  com¬ 
pleted  ready  for  crop. 

The  soil  in  this  tract  is  of  the  very  finest,  as  it  is 
made  up  from  decayed  vegetable  matter  together 
with  the  fertile  soil  washed  from  the  surrounding 
fields  and  farms.  It  will  stand  continuous  cropping 


for  many  generations;  and  for  the  purpose  for  which 
we  will  use  it  it  will  be  worth  $500  per  acre,  as  we 
intend  to  lay  it  off  in  small  tracts  and  use  for  truck- 


DIGGING  THE  MAIN  DITCH.  Fig.  10. 


ing  and  propagating  nursery  stock.  The  tests  we 
have  made  this  year  prove  it  to  be  very  fertile,  as 
the  potatoes  are  yielding  at  the  rate  of  300  bushels 


per  acre,  corn  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  all  other  crops 
in  like  proportion.  We  feel  highly  elated  over  our 
success  in  this  work,  and  think  it  will  prove  a  paying 
investment  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Clark  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  n.  scarff. 


A  MICHIGAN  ORCHARD  PLAN. 

The  subject  of  live  stock  in  connection  with  or¬ 
charding  is  of  much  interest  to  many,  but  with  me 
they  are  two  separate  affairs,  and  I  do  not  approve  of 
robbing  a  stock  farm  to  feed  an  orchard.  Neither  do 
I  want  stock  in  an  orchard,  unless  it  is  poultry  or 
perhaps  hogs  for  a  short  time  in  Summer  to  take 
care  of  the  fallen  fruit.  We  have  about  10  acres  of 
orchard  scattered  in  small  orchards  over  a  farm  of  2S0 
acres,  and  stock  is  allowed  to  run  in  these  to  some 
extent,  but  our  main  orchard  of  70  acres  has  no  stock- 
in  it  except  work  teams.  Otir  orchard  is  hilly,  and 
thoroughly  clean  culture  would  result  in  serious  ero¬ 
sion.  Our  system  of  working  orchards  differs  from 
the  common  practice.  We  turn  a  shallow  furrow 
toward  every  alternate  row,  and  continue  until  we 
reach  the  next  two  rows,  but  leaving  a  strip  about 
six  feet  wide  in  each  row  of  trees.  The  next  season 
the  plowing  is  reversed.  The  third  and  fourth  seasons 
work  the  orchard  at  right  angles  to  this,  thus  crossing 
the  strips  that  have  been  left.  These  strips  that  have 
been  left  should  be  seeded  to  clover  and  allowed  to 
mature  and  fall  back  on  the  land. 

The  plowed  strips  are  well  worked  until  about 


August  I,  and  then  sown  to  some  cover  crop,  or 
allowed  to  grow  weeds  and  pigeon  grass,  which  will 
mature  a  heavy  growth  by  cold  weather.  What  we 
want  is  a  large  amount  of  mature  vegetable  matter 
to  go  back  into  the  ground,  which  we  cannot  get  with 
stock  in  the  orchard.  As  soon  as  plowing  commences 
in  the  Spring  we  throw  a  good-sized  bank  of  earth 
around  each  tree,  which  is  left  there  until  about 
August  1,  and  then  worked  back  away  from  the  tree 
with  light  mattock  or  heavy  hoe,  at  the  same  time 
cleaning  all  suckers.  I  his  leaves  the  ground  clean 
for  from  two  to  four  feet  around  each  tree.  The 
clean  cultivated  strips  seem  to  furnish  needed  mois¬ 
ture,  and  the  humus  is  constantly  increasing.  We 
have  one  orchard  of  four  acres  where  poultry  is 
kept.  This  is  worked  clean  until  about  July  5,  then 
seeded  to  buckwheat,  which  as  it  matures  furnishes 
a  large  amount  of  feed  for  the  poultry.  We  have 
repeated  this  several  years  with  good  success.  If 
fertilizers  are  needed  in  orchard  we  use  acid  rock  and 
muriate  of  potash.  This  system  of  working  orchards 
suits  me  better  than  clean  culture  or  mulching,  and 
we  are  not  much  troubled  with  washing  of  soil. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich.  *  l.  j.  post. 


Austria  proposes  a  tax  on  bachelors.  It  will  bo 
levied  on  all  unmarried  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
have  an  unearned  income  and  only  themselves  and  one 
other  person  to  provide  for.  It  will  also  be  levied  upon 
childless  married  couples. 

American  cranberry  growers  look  ahead  to  a  surplus 
when  the  crop  grows  larger.  They  are  looking  for  outlet 
in  Europe,  but  find  that  over  there  consumption  of  cran¬ 
berries  is  pretty  much  limited  to  American  tourists. 

Oi.eo  made  in  Norway  contains  25  per  cent  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  nearly  10  per  cent  of  peanut  oil.  In  Europe, 
where  the  demand  for  the  so-called  “poor  man's  butter’’ 
is  even  stronger  than  here,  the  oleo  laws  are  much  stricter 
than  ours. 

We  have  hoard  of  a  farmer  who  insisted  upon  getting 
every  bulletin  issued  by  the  experiment  stations  and  col¬ 
lege.  lie  made  life  a  burden  to  the  director  when  he  did 
not  get  these  bulletins  promptly.  Yet  he  admitted  that 
be  had  never  read  one  in  his  life.  lie  ordered  them 
because  lie  paid  taxes  and  meant  to  get  all  that  was 
coming  to  him.  Thus  he  got  the  bulletins  and  packed  them 
away  to  satisfy  himself-  not  as  a  farmer,  but  as  a  tax¬ 
payer.  Now,  what  about  that  spirit? 


THE  CROPS  GROWING  AFTER  DRAINAGE  ON  AN  OLD  SWAMP.  Fig.  15. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  Questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Following  is  the  programme  for  the 
convention  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  next  week,  beginning  January 
18: 

Tuesday  evening,  Lieutenant-Governor 
White  on  the  State  Fair ;  Dean  H.  E.  Cook, 
on  Slate  School  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  \V.  II. 
Jordan,  on  State  Experiment  Station. 

Wednesday  morning,  business  session  and 
brief  addresses  by  Bro.  Barnabas,  of  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Agriculture;  President 
Boothe  C.  Davis,  of  Alfred  University  ;  H. 
B.  Fullerton,  of  Long  Island. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  address  for  the 
plant  societies  of  the  State,  by  B.  ,7.  Case, 
president  of  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  address  for  the  animal  societies,  by 
George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam;  address 
on  agricultural  education  in  the  West,  by 
Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  of  Illinois. 

Wednesday  evening,  principal  addresses  by 
President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  President  Sclnirman,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  ;  brief  talks  by  Senator  Allds,  president 
pro  tern  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Merritt, 
loader  of  the  Assembly. 

Thursday  morning,  short  talks  by  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne,  for  the  institutes ;  Mr.  God¬ 
frey.  for  the  Grange;  and  Mr.  Crosby,  upon 
agricultural  methods  in  the  West;  and  Dr. 
I'inegan,  of  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  upon  what  is  being  done  and  can  be 
done  in  the  schools  of  our  own  State.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  White  will  be  asked  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  evening  session  Tuesday ;  the 
president  of  the  society  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing;  E.  A.  Powell.  Wednesday  afternoon: 
and  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  Barry  have 
been  asked  to  preside  respectively  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  and  Thursday  morning. 

This  is  an  interesting  programme,  and 
the  convention  is  an  important  one.  It 
is  a  compliment  to  the  Society  and  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State  that  such  men 
of  national  reputation  as  Dean  Daven¬ 
port,  President  Brown  and  President 
Schurman  should  give  their  time  and 
thought  to  the  work,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  State  ought  to  attend  the  meeting 
in  large  numbers. 


A  New  Yorker  in  “The  Bashful  State”. 

I  have  lately  made  a  tour  through  the 
eastern  half  of  the  “Bashful  State.”  I 
found  a  large  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
prosperous,  good  buildings,  good  dairies, 
good  horses,  and  good  people ;  but  their 
best  and  surest  crop  was  the  Summer 
boarders.  I  saw  very  few  abandoned  farms 
that  a  Western  New  York  man  would 
not  think  should  have  been  abandoned 
long  ago.  The  rocky  ridges  running  down 
from  the  mountains,  real  mountains  too, 
stuck  their  toes  out  on  about  every  square 
rod  of  soil,  and  made  me  shudder  to 
think  of  ever  plowing  such  fields.  The 
mountain  lands,  generally  covered  with 
second  growth,  have  passed  into  large 
holdings,  the  original  holders,  or  their 
descendants  rather,  tiring  of  paying  taxes, 
and  sold  at  from  one  to  three  dollars  an 
acre,  and  I  was  credibly  informed  that  a 
wealthy  gentleman  at  Middlcbur.v,  Vt., 
owned  many  thousand  acres,  and  was  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  pulp  mills  and  lumber 
men  for  selections,  as  many  dollars  per 
acre  as  he  paid  cents.  As  to  the  deer,  the 
open  season  had  just  closed,  and  r>,000 
deer  were  said  to  have  been  shot,  and  the 
few  remaining,  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
most  inaccessible  retreats,  I  saw  none. 
At  the  north,  the  Champlain  section,  are 
many  good  orchards,  and  the  flavor  of  their 
Spy  and  McIntosh  is  most  excellent,  but 
they  do  not  get  the  color  of  our  New  York 
fruit.  Orchards  are  generally  sod  and 
grass  mulch,  but  their  most  successful  and 
thinking  men  said  they  must  go  to  culti¬ 
vation.  and  clean  culture  at  that,  on 

account  of  the  ravages  of  the  “railroader,” 
a  worm  that  tunnels  the  fruit  in  zig-zag 
course,  leaving  it  perfectly  worthless.  For 
this,  spraying  is  of  no  avail.  Clean  culture 
destroys  the  weed  growth,  on  which  it  is 
fed.  I  have  seen  but  very  little  of  this 

post  in  our  section.  As  to  the  bashfulness 
of  the  people,  I  doubt  it,  at  least  the 

hotel  men  have  lost  the  trait,  or  they  are 
not  natives.  But  the  scenery  is  grand 
and  the  view  from  a  steamer  on  Lake 
Champlain,  will  stand  comparison  with  any 
place,  and  with  its  accessibility,  the  only 
wonder  is  more  do  not  enjoy  it ;  perhaps  the 
few  thousands  who  do.  are  selfish  enough 
to  keep  the  knowledge  for  their  own  pleas¬ 
ure.  Apples  were  a  failure  in  the  State 

this  season.  w.  L.  B. 

Pavilion,  N.  Y. 


I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  1062,  potato 
experiments  with  coal  ashes.  On  a  pile  of 
coal  ashes  which  1  took  from  my  cellar  one 
year  ago  last  Spring,  a  potato  vine  grew, 
the  top  of  the  heap  being  about  12  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  (where  it 
grew.)  I  paid  no  particular  attention  to 
the  vine  until  Fall.  After  the  vine  was 
dead  I  pulled  the  fine  and  to  my  surprise 
I  found  five  good-sized  potatoes,  smooth 
and  nice.  w.  h.  b. 

Rhode  Island. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

What  Stock  for  Grafting  Cherries  ? 

On  page  003,  J.  L.  B.  enquires  as  to  best 
stock  for  cherries.  E.  S.  Black  answers 
that  the  Mazzard  is  the  best  for  sweet 
cherries  and  should  be  the  only  stock  used. 
Could  we  not  have  this  discussed  further, 
and  reports  from  others  who  have  had  ex¬ 
tensive  experience,  as  it  is  certainly  quite 
important  to  use  the  very  best  stock.  We 
have  always  used  the  Mazzard  as  a  stock 
for  the  sweet  cherries,  with  good  success, 
and  supposed  they  were  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  for  budding  to  sweet  cherry. 
Stark  Brothers  claim  the  Mahaleb  ts  the 
only  stock  to  use.  Can  we  have  some  re¬ 
ports  from  growers  who  have  tried  trees 
grown  on  both  stocks?  J.  w.  B. 

Union,  Oregon. 

It.  N.-Y. — Let  us  hear  from  the  cherry 
tree  growers. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL.  TREES.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficu9, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im¬ 
mense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS.  the  queen 
of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
In  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc..  Elegant  168-page 
Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see 
■what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost.  56  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  219.  RAINESVILLE.  OHIO  U) 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


Apple  6c,  Peach  5e,  Plum  12c, 
Cherry  15c.  Best  quality,  good 
bearers,  grafted  stock, not 
seedlings.  Concord 
Grapes  $2.50  per  100. 

Forest  Tree  Seed- 
lings  $1.00  per 
1,000  up.  We 
pay  the 
freight. 


Com* 
^  plete  line 
of  Vegetable, 
Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds.  Our 
large  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  free.  Also  Free  S»m- 
packet  of  “New  GoreteS8'* 
'omato,the  best  of  all  tomatoes. 
German  Nurseries 
Bo*  1  50*  Beatrice,  Neb. 


pie  i 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing.  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat. No.  23 

WING  SEED  CO..  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

Wanted  —To  buy  5  bus.  1909  Crop  Seed  Cory 
•  taillcll  Sweet  Corn  on  cob  (or  similar  early 
kind)from  vigorous  prolific  plants.  Name  your  price 
for  quality.  Information  leading  to  get  same 
desired.  New  England  grown. 

D.  J.  CRONAN,  North  Wilmington,  Mass, 

EST  SEED  POTATOES  nHSifeSL. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Cnnil  OtrioInmiD  —Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
OCCU  UUIQIU5UC1  dress,  and  we  will  mail  free 
our  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  oats,  alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds. 

MACK  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

Cfl  D  C  A  l  E  —Scarlet  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to  $8.50 
rUn  OALLi  bushel;  Red  (’lover Seed,  $8.50 to 
$10.00  bushel ;  Cow  Peas  Seed,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bushel; 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $3.00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$4  (10  bushel:  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Bel. 


B 


Grass 

Seeds. 


FOB  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Garden  Seeds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 
House. 

Catalogue  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  C0„ 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE. 

A  few  more  responsible  farmers  to  sell  and  use 
our  Pure  Animal  Bone  f  ertilizers  which  are  leading 
all  others  as  crop  producers  and  enrichers  of  the 
soil.  Manufactured  from  by-products  of  our  own 
seven  abattoirs  and  stockyards,  they  are  every 
pound  a  fertilizer,  containing  double  the  value  of 
rock,  rock-base,  hair,  leather  and  cheap  materials 
fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or  make-weight  used  in 
our  brands.  We  guarantee  satisfactory  prices  and 
terms.  Territory  should  be  taken  at  once. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  713  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray,  delivered  at 
ny  It.  R.  station  in  tlio  United  States  for  $  I  2,50. 


any 


Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  day  for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,M*c\“e'*?.;r8 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ARDEN  BOOK 
Best  aid  to 
Successful 
Gardening 


256  pages  of  practical 
gardening  information.  8 
beautiful  color  and  duotone 
plates.  Special  cultural  notes 
on  How  to  Grow  Flower* 
from  Seed  ;  How  to  Grow 
Asters,  Sweet-peas,  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Palms,  Ferns, 
Roses,  etc.  Tells  clearly  how  to  grow  fine  vegetables. 
Lists  1,200  varieties  of  flower  seeds,  2,000  kinds 
of  plants,  and  600  varieties  of  vegetables,  besides 
numerous  hardy  shrubs,  climbing  plants,  small  fruits, 
water-lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone, mentioning  this 
publication. 


GIANT  ORCHID-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS. 

These  ere  the  aristocrats  of  the  Sweet  Pea  family 
and  are  just  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  common  kinds. 
Flowers  of  extraordinary  size,  witli  wavy  petals 
and  usually  borne  four  to  a  spray, 

AH  colors  mixed,  10  ets.  per  pkt.,  15  eta.  peros. 
“Gnrden  Book*’  tree  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


Absolutely  Reliable 


OUR  CATALOGUE,  the  acme  of 
perfection  in  cataIogue=making,  is 
the  most  instructive, the  most  use¬ 
ful,  the  most  concise,  and  contains 
the  least  extravagant  descriptions 
of  any  seed  annual  published. 

71  Veritable  Mine  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  an  invaluable  guide  to  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Gardener. 
Now  Ready.  Mailed  Free. 


GREGORY’S 
Special  Flower  Seed  Oiler 

50  cents  worth  for  10  cents 

1  package  Anter  Giant  Comet,  mixed,  5 <>• 

1  package  Tall  Zinnia,  mixed,  •  •  •  6e. 

1  pack  acre  Candy  tun,  mixed,  ,  .  .  ,  6e# 

1  package  Petunia,  fine,  mixed,  •  .  •  5c* 

1  package  Mignonette,  sweet,  .  .  .  ,  5c* 

3  package  Poppy,  double,  mixed,  ,  .  6e* 

1  package  Coreopsis,  mixed,  •  .  ,  ,  6c. 

1  package  Phlox  Drummond!,  mixed,  6c. 

1  package  P»n*y,  mixed, . 6c. 

I  package  Bachelor  liuttonA,  •  •  •  •  6c. 
The  above  ten  packages  by  mail  postpaid  for  10  cents  in  coin, 
together  with  onr  handsome  calendar  and  our  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  tor  1910.  ‘With  the  above  collection  we  will 
enclose  a  certificate  worth  25  cents. 
If  returned  with  $1  you  may  select 
seeds  in  packages  or  ounces  to  the 
value  of  $1.25. 

J,  J.  H.  Gregory  A  Son 
Marblehead,  Mas. 
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EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur- 
oses.  $5.00  and  up  per  thousand.  We 
ave  50  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonishyou.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees, 

Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees. 

Shrubs,  Vines.etc.  Our  beautiful  Catalog  Is  crowded 
with  valuable  Information.  This  and  50  Great  Bar¬ 
gain  sheet  are  free. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Boy  2$  2,  Dundee,  III- 


TO  TREE  BUYERS. 

THE  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in 
fruit  growing  is  in  getting  started  l  ight 
by  planting  only  the  choicest  stock. 
Harrison’s  trees  are  grown  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  where  the  soil  conditions 
are  ideal  for  growing  nursery  stock.  The 
growing  season  is  longer  than  in  most 
nursery  sections,  which  gives  us  a  larger  and 
stronger  tree,  and  better  matured. 

Our  nursery  comprises  over  2,000  acres  (the 
largest  tree-growing  establishment  in  the 
world).  The  growth  of  our  business  is  due  to 
the  QUALITY  of  our  stock  and  the  pains¬ 
taking  manner  in  which  all  orders  are  filled. 

If  you  want  a  dozen  trees  ora  carload  it  will 
pay  yon  to  write  us  about  your  needs  for  Spi  icg 
planting. 

Onr  booklets,  “How  to  Qrow  Fruit”  and  “How  to 
Plant  About  the  Country  Home,”  contain  just  the 
information  you  want  on  these  subjects— price  25c. 
each— but  either  or  both  free  with  1910  Catalog 
to  any  reader  of  Tun  Kfhal  Nfw-Yohker  who 
will  plant  a  tree  or  plant  Of  any  kind  the  coming 
Spring. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421.  Berlin,  Md. 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine, cheap.  2sample  currants  mailed 

For  10c.  Catalog  free-  LEWIS  KOESL11& SON, iredonla,  3. Y. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St-,  NEW  YORK- 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


TREES 

CATALOG  FREE. 


150  ACHES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES  50ctS. 

Sent  postpaid.  Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black. 
We  also  offer  Flv.  Thrae-Yoar-Old  Vine*  lor  *1.00. 

Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Onr  valuable  book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune  free  with  every  order. 
Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

I.  S.  Hubbard  Co..  Grapevine  Specialists,  350Central  Ave.,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

Established  S3  Tears. 


OATS 


THAT  YIKLD.  Our  SENS  ATI  ON 
OATS  breaks  all  records.  Nothin*?  like 
it.  AlsoSKKD  CORN,  Samples  ami  caia- 
togue free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  O. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET- 

A  descriptive  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  with  prices;  also  instruction  for  planting  and  culture  of  Strawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits, 

T?BnV»*»vh 

Box  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN, 


Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

C.  K.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES, 


Forcing:  Asparagus  in  Four  or  Five  Weeks 

LONG  BEFORE  FRESH  GREEN  ASPARAGUS  NOW  COMES  TO  MARKET. 

A  complete  treatise  told  in  a  simple  way,  full  information  from  the  time  the  bed  is 
made  to  the  end  of  four  weeks  vrhen  asparagus  is  ready  to  be  cut.  Not  the  old  French 
way,  but  a  new  method.  Forcing  asparagus  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  long 
before  the  regular  crop,  "will  double  your  profit.  J  be  demand  is  always  several  times 
greater  than  the  supply.  I’o  not  wait  three  years  after  starting  vour  asparagus  bed 
before  cutting:  cut  it  at  the  end  of  lour  or  five  weeks  by  this  new  practical  method. 
Has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  and  proven  successful.  The  book  also  contains  a  way 
to  force  rhubarb  wit  bout  glass,  and  complete  instructions  for  many  diversified  crops.  A 
book  that  will  proveof  great  value  to  both  commercial  and  amateur  gardeners.  Flex¬ 
ible  bound.  $>1.00;  Library  Edition,  SHI. 25,  Postpaid.  Order  now  and  make  an  early 
start?  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ALBERT  S.  DIETZMAN,  642-4th  AVENUE.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


“The  Safe  Road  to  Travel  ” 

Every  Inch  to  California 
Is  Protected  by 

Electric  Block  Signals 

via 

Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 

Dining  car  meals  and  service  “Best  in  the  World” 

For  literature  and  information  call  on  or  address 
J.  B.  DeFRIEST,  G.  E.  Agt.,287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HENS  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

Years  ago  orchards  were  pruned  so 
that  j-ou  could  drive  a  team  under  the 
lowest  limbs,  and  then  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  pasture  the  cows  in  the  orchard ; 
even  the  horses  were  turned  in  the  or¬ 
chard  for  the  night.  We  have  pastured 
all  kinds  of  stock  in  our  orchards,  but 
have  concluded  that  the  ideal  is  only 
found  in  hens.  Now  for  the  reason  for 
the  faith  there  is  in  us.  We  must  have 
our  trees  just  as  low  as  possible,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  to  be  so  thorough  when 
spraying  for  the  scale.  One  might  al¬ 
most  as  well  not  spray  at  all  as  to  leave 
some  spots  untouched  when  fighting  San 
Jose  scale.  The  limbs  up  30  feet  or  so 
from  the  ground  arc  so  hard  to  get  at 
that  we  have  been  dishorning,  or  cutting 
out  the  high  limbs  and  gradually  bring¬ 
ing  the  top  lower  until  almost  one-third 
of  the  fruit  can  be  reached  from  the 
ground.  Just  how  much  of  this  would 
be  harvested  if  we  were  pasturing  cows 
or  horses  there  can  be  very  readily  es¬ 
timated.  Sheep  or  hogs  will  also  get 
many  dollars  worth  of  fruit  if  let  run 
in  an  orchard  where  the  loaded  lower 
limbs  are  resting  on  the  ground. 

With  hens  you  can  mulch  just  as  heav¬ 
ily  as  you  will,  and  they  will  scratch  and 
work  in  it,  and  pay  you  a  better  profit 
than  any  other  stock.  Some  orchardists 
complain  that  the  hens  damage  the  trees 
by  roosting  in  them,  but  where  many  of 
the  hens  are  roosting  in  the  trees  you 
may  be  sure  the  houses  are  unfit  for 
them.  We  have  two  orchards  now  side 
by  side;  one  with  hogs,  and  one  with 
hens,  and  the  hens  have  by  far  the  best 
of  the  argument.  Besides  the  fact  of 
being  able  to  use  the  orchards  for  the 
hens  to  run  in,  as  you  can  do  with  no 
other  stock,  and  so  getting  two  crops  off 
the  same  ground,  the  labor  of  harvest¬ 
ing  the  fruit  comes  in  Summer  and  Fall 
when  there  is  very  little  to  do  with  the 
hens,  while  the  Winter  season,  with  its 
heavy  work  with  the  hens,  has  almost 
nothing  we  can  do  in  the  orchards  save 
pruning.  The  early  spraying  for  scale 
should  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  little 
chicks  come  in  the  Spring,  and  in  the  hot 
weather  if  you  should  hear  a  chorus  of 
hens  on  a  hot  day  singing  “In  the  shade 
of  the  old  apple  tree”  you  would  realize 
that  poultry  and  fruit  are  complements 
of  each  other,  and  go  together  like  a 
pair  of  gloves.  floyd  q.  white. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  i 

PROBLEMS  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
HILLY  DISTRICTS  OF  OHIO. 

Part  II. 

Fruit  and  poultry  surely  promise  a  com¬ 
bination  to  relieve  the  grave  problems  of 
land  owners  in  these  rough  districts.  There 
is  space  unlimited  for  the  development  of 
these  industries.  Tree  fruits  come  into 
bearing  early  on  these  hill  slopes,  the 
product  is  most  excellently  colored  and  the 
quality  unsurpassed.  The  trees  make  a 
moderate  rate  of  growth,  and,  with  faithful 
mulching  to  conserve  moisture  and  afford 
and  increase  plant  food,  will  continue  in 
fruit  bearing  through  a  generous  period  of 
time.  The  hills  with  their  sunny  slopes 
and  numerous  nooks  naturally  protected 
from  the  force  of  the  Winter  winds,  afford 
ideal  conditions  for  the  colony  system  of 
poultry  culture.  There  was  much  interest 
manifested  in  certain  of  these  hilly  neigh¬ 
borhoods  in  the  explanations  of  present-day 
methods  of  fruit  and  poultry  culture.  This 
interest  was  especially  marked  among  the 
younger  folks.  Many  questions  were  asked. 
At  one  point  100  high  school  students  tilled 
and  refilled  the  coaches  in  a  double  pro¬ 
gramme  and  were  attentive  and  intelligent 
listeners.  1  am  confident  that  seeds  were 
sown  that  will  prove  to  have  fallen  on 
fertile  soil,  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  to 
the  betterment  of  conditions  in  that  section 
in  the  future.  Improvement  may  be  slow, 
but  the  more  alert  will  set  the  pace  by 
which  the  slower  will  benefit  later  on. 

Charts  showing  figures  from  actual  or¬ 
chard  work  conducted  by  our  experiment 
station  in  that  section  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  proved  to  these  land  owners  that,  from 
orchards  for  long  years  neglected  and  no 
longer  considered  worth  the  ground  occu¬ 
pied,  as  much  as  from  $300  to  $500  worth 
of  sound  apples  per  acre  had  been  produced 
and  sold  the  past  season — the  result  of  the 
first  season’s  spraying  alone.  This  bit  of 
work  by  our  station  in  Washington  County 
has  caused  a  remarkable -awakening  among  j 


land  owners,  and  the  price  of  land  has 
doubled  or  trebled  in  a  few  months  in  these 
neighborhoods.  The  leading  nurserymifn  of 
the  southeast  section  of  Ohio  reports  that 
his  sales  of  apple  trees  have  increased  by  a 
surprising  bound  within  the  past  Autumn. 
Demand  for  reliable  horticultural  literature 
has  increased  in  proportion.  The  long-hid¬ 
den  and  little  understood  enemies  of  the  i 
orchardisi. — the  apple  scab  and  sooty  fun¬ 
gus,  the  curculio  and  the  Codling  moth,  have  | 
been  revealed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  public, 
and  the  means  of  combating  these  pests 
made  clear.  Spraying  appliances  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  the  subjects  of  general  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  fireside,  the  corner  stores,  on 
tlie  railroad  trains  and  at  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes.  Hugged  old  Washington  County,  which 
contains  approximately  7,000  acres  of  apple 
orchards — a  much  greater  acreage  than  in 
any  county  of  Ohio— is  stirred  from  its  cen¬ 
ter  to  its  borders  by  a  few  simple  demon¬ 
strations  in  fungus  and  insect  control  by 
spraying.  In  one  instance,  a  $2,400  crop 
of  apples  was  saved  by  the  use  of  a  simple, 
inexpensive  hand,  outfit,  costing  but  $20 
which  was  sent  down  to  Washington  County 
by  the  experiment  station  and  used  under 
the  station's  direction.  Parts  of  the  same 
orchard,  and  same  varieties,  unsprayed,  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  but  worthless  culls. 

Demonstrational  work  in  orchard  culture 
will  follow  in  the  wake  of  these  lessons  in 
spraying.  Already  a  number  of  carefully 
chosen  sites  for  fair,  impartial  comparison's 
of  mulching  with  cover-crop  culture  and 
both  of  these  with  ordinary  sod  conditions 
now  prevailing  so  generally,  have  been  made. 
These  located  experiments  will  cover  all 
characters  of  soils  from  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  the  river  valley  to  the  stiff,  red  clay  and 
light,  thin  soils  of  the  hill  slopes  and  tops. 
Orchard  owners  are  already  grasping  these 
hints  relative  to  improvement  of  cultural 
methods.  One  man  has  used  the  entire 
crop  of  corn  stover  from  a  hill-top  field,  for 
mulching  his  apple  trees  on  the  lull  orchard 
adjoining,  rather  than  haul  it  down  the 
almost  “mountain  road”  to  sell  at  12  cents 
per  shock.  Others  are  buying  stover  and 
straw  for  the  same  purpose,  One  orchard 
owner  who  is  to  be  a  co-operator  in  the 
future,  in  orchard  culture  work,  was  given 
permission  to  buy,  at  the  station’s  expense, 
2V2  Ions  of  straw  to  mulch  a  small  plot  to 
be  compared  with  another  similar  plot  in 
sod  ummllehed.  He  purchased  the  required 
quantity  of  straw  and  then  hauled  in  seven 
tons  additional,  purchased  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  These  are  only  evidences  of  the  faith 
of  these  awakened  orchardists  who  have  set 
out  to  win— and  will  do  so.  It  exhibits 
how  readily,  gratefully  and  vigorously  the 
more  thoughtful,  aggressive  land  owners  of 
a  section  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  plan  that 
is  especially  adapted  to  their  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  particular  needs.  The  individual 
or  the  institution  which  would  go  into  that 
region  and  recommend  plowing  those  steep, 
already  overworked  and  soil-denuded  hill 
slopes  would  get  a  mighty  cool  reception. 
Such  advice,  if  followed  at  all  persistently, 
would  only  make  serious  matters  worse  and 
fail  utterly  to  help  a  people  who  need 
beyond  all  other  lessons,  to  learn  how  to 
conserve  the  remaining  resources  of  their 
soil.  The  real,  true,  lasting  deliverance  of 
the  farm  owners  of  the  hilly  sections  of 
eastern  and  southern  Ohio,  and  like  regions, 
will  be  ever  multiplying  colonies  of  Leg¬ 
horns,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  well  mulched  and  otherwise  well-cared- 
for  orchards  of  Rome  Beauties.  Grimes  Gold¬ 
en.  Jonathan  and  Stayman  Winesap  apples, 
modern  equipment  for  spraying  and  up-to- 
date  methods  of  grading,  packing  and  mar¬ 
keting  their  fruits.  These  southern  Ohio 
hills  can  produce  as  fine  apples  of  ^ood 
color  and  size  as  any  of  the  Far  Western 
or  Northwestern  States,  and  the  quality  of 
our  home-grown  product  is  decidedly  su¬ 
perior.  F.  II.  BALLOU. 


Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt 

is  the  greatest  weather- 
resister  known.  It  makes 
roofing  last.  We  use  it  to 
make  Genasco — and  we 
own  the  Lake. 

If  you  want  your  roof 
insured  against  leaks,  dam¬ 
ages,  and  repairs  get 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface. 
Look  for  the  trade-mark.  In¬ 
sist  on  the  roofing-  with  the 
thirty-two-million-dollar  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  samples  and 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of 
asphalt  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ready  roof¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business ! 

I  will  furnish  the  capital  ami  the  advertising.  levant 
one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  ant!  township. 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  business  men,  any¬ 
one  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
“COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,”  Dept.D.35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affecft  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

3CKIE.  1*A. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Get 
Bigg 
Crops 

with  the 


Seed  Sower 

Perfect  distribution,  assuring  bigger  andevener 
crops;  time  and  seed  saving  guaranteed  by  use  of  the 
Cahoon  Broadcast  Sower.  Accurate  and  wimple. 
Lasts  u  lifetime  because  it’s  constructed  of  brass, 
iron  and  steel.  Sows  any  kind  of  grain  or  grass  seed. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  deliver  the 
Cnlioon  to  any  ex-press  office  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  receipt  of  $4.  SendforSecd  Sowers’  Manual. 
Tells  about  saving  seed  and  having  bigerops.  It’sfree. 
GOGDELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire, 


net  Jr 


Planet  Jr  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  do  more  and  better  work,  and 
last  longer  than  any  other  farm  implements  made.  They  are  fully  guar- 
^>ymteed.  Over  35  years’  actual  farming  and  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience  is  put  into  every  Planet  Jr  tool.  They  are  all  made  of 
.the  most  durable  materials  for  the  purpose,  and  all 
cultivating  parts  are  of  high-carbon  steel. 

No.  6.  The  newest  Planet  Jr  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 

'  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  opens  the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of 
F/y  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls  down,  and  marks  out  the 
[next  row — all  at  one  operation.  Also  a  perfect  Wheel-Hoe.  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

I  Planet  Jr  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  wonderful 
j  tool  for  berry-growers  and  market-gardeners.  Works  deep  or  shallow, , 
without  throwing  earth  on  the  plants,  and  pulverizes  the  soil 
‘thoroughly.  Invaluable  wherever  fine  close  work  is  needed. 
f"~\  The  1910  illustrated  Planet  Jr  catalogue  is  of 
^O^y-.great  value  to  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  // whether  he  . 

(p  needs  implements  or  not.  ““ 

Vrri  h  It  >8  free.  Write  today. 

S  L  AHen  &  Co 
Box  1107V  PhiladaPa-'y* 
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No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences.. 

You  will  never  worry  about  fires  if  your  barn  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 

ATIAIMS CONCRETE 

ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.  It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  quality 
and  absolute  purity.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu¬ 
factured— the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the 
Farm”  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  ways  of  using  concrete.  It  will 
show  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  gives  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photographs,  diagrams 
and  plans.  Send  for  the  book  now. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  22,  30  Broad  St.  New  York 

Daily  Productive  capacity  over  SO,  OOO  barrels— 

the  largest  in  the  world  None  Just  as  Good 
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A  Struggle  With  Grape  Rot. 

if.  H.  R Jamestown,  O. — I  have  a  small 
vineyard  of  about  200  grapevines,  part  of 
them  have  been  set  about  10  years  and 
part  only  about  six  years ;  several  varieties. 
For  the  last  three  years,  they  have  been 
troubled  with  rot,  growing  worse  each 
year,  until  this  year  they  all  rotted.  I 
have  sprayed  quite  thoroughly  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  lime  and  sulphur,  but  so  far 
have  been  unable  to  control  the  disease. 
Can  I,  by  “eternal  vigilance,”  with  the 
spray  pump,  prevent  the  rot?  I  have  been 
tempted  to  cut  all  the  old  vines  off  level 
with  the  ground  next  Spring,  cultivate  and 
spray  thoroughly  and  see  if  I  could  get 
rid  of  the  disease  in  that  way. 

I  know  nothing  more  efficient  to  com¬ 
bat  the  black  rot  than  properly  made 
standard-strength  Bordeaux  Mixture 
(blue  vitriol  four  pounds,  lime  five 
pounds  and  water  50  gallons),  applied, 
first,  just  after  the  first  young  leaves 
have  appeared;  second,  just  as  the  blos¬ 
som  buds  are  swelling;  third,  just  after 
the  blossoms  have  fallen,  and  afterward, 
every  two  weeks  until  the  middle  of 
July.  After  this  date  there  is  danger  of 
the  Bordeaux  leaving  discoloration  of 
the  berries,  hence  it  is  well  to  use  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  cop¬ 
per  (copper  carbonate  six  ounces,  am¬ 
monia  three  pints,  water  50  gallons), 
dissolving  the  copper  carbonate  in  the 
ammonia  and  adding  the  water.  Con¬ 
tinue  spraying  with  the  latter  solution 
every  two  weeks  until  the  grapes  are 
nearly  mature.  Much  can  be  done  in 
lessening  the  trouble  from  grape  rot  by 
removing  all  the  mummied  grapes  from 
the  season’s  crop,  burning  them  that  no 
spores  may  escape  later  on.  Strip  the 
loose,  stringy  bark  from  the  bodies  of 
of  the  older  vines  so  that  the  sprays  may 
come  directly  in  touch  with  all  parts  of 
the  vine.  It  may  be  well,  too,  to  plow 
the  ground,  turning  under  many  mum¬ 
mied  berries  which  may  have  fallen  or 
been  shelled  off  in  pruning.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  made  as  it  should  be  and  applied  in 
a  very  thorough  manner,  will  control 
the  rot.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio. 

The  only  experience  that  1  have  had 
with  black  rot  was  with  Munson’s  Bril¬ 
liant.  I  followed  the  instructions  that 
were  given  by  the  late  E.  G.  Lodeman, 
and  had  no  trouble  in  controlling  it.  I 
used  the  Bordeaux  Mixture;  made  the 
first  application  as  soon  as  vines  were 
trimmed,  and  sprayed  all  the  posts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  vine  and  the  vine 
very  thoroughly;  two  more  applications 
in  July,  and  the  rot  gave  very  little 
trouble.  I  had  perfect  clusters  of  this 
superb  variety.  Cutting  the  vines  down 
will  do  no  good;  the  spores,  we  are  told, 
winter  on  the  post  or  in  the  ground,  and 
when  the  right  conditions  exist  will  at¬ 
tack  the  vines.  Copper-plating  is  the 
only  preventive;  all  the  spraying  will  do 
no  good  after  the  spores  have  entered 
the  tissue.  g.  schoenfeld. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  grape  rot,  I  can  only  tell 
what  we  do  here.  For  10  years  or  so  we 
have  had  more  or  less  black  rot,  but  it 
has  never  been  as  bad  as  it  has  in  some 
other  belts.  Spraying  is  now  practiced 
by  practically  every  grower  here.  If  the 
vineyard  of  M.  H.  R.  was  located  here 
we  would  expect  the  following  treatment 
to  save  most  of  the.  crop  the  first  year, 
and  practically  all  thereafter.  Spray 
with  Bordeaux  thoroughly,  using  100 
gallons  per  acre  just  as  growth  starts. 
Again  just  before  flowers  are  ready  to 
open;  then  again  as  soon  as  fruit  is 
formed  and  flowers  drop.  Give  it  an¬ 
other  dose  of  Bordeaux  when  the  grapes 
are  the  size  of  small  peas.  When  grapes 
are  full-grown  or  nearly  so  spray  with 
clear  copper  sulphate  solution  :  one  ounce 
to  five  gallons  of  water.  Give  them  the 
same  just  as  the  fruit  begins  to  color. 

Keep  well  cultivated  up  to  middle  of 
July.  I  would  not  cut  off  the  vines. 

North  East,  Pa.  a.  i.  loop. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
t  those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Raspberries  in  Washington. 

F.  M.  C.,  Spokane,  1  Yaah. — 1.  What  are 
the  best  four  blackcap  raspberries  and  the 
best  three  red  varieties?  2.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  new  Idaho  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  red  raspberries?  .3.  How  close  can 
blackcaps  be  set,  if  tied  to  wires? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Washington  Experiment 
Station  recommends  the  Cumberland,  Burk¬ 
hart  and  Gregg  blackcap  raspberries.  The 
writer  would  add  Kansas.  For  reds,  Cuth- 
bert,  Marlboro  and  Ruby  are  recommended. 
The  writer  would  substitute  Loudon  for 
Ruby.  Marlboro  is  the  standard  commer¬ 
cial  sort.  Cuthbert  is  mild-flavored,  but 
too  soft  to  ship.  Loudon  is  the  quality 
king.  2.  No.  Better  let  some  one  else 
do  the  experimenting  with  new  varieties. 
3.  The  writer  has  grown  raspberries  In 
northwestern  Montana,  where  conditions  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  eastern  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  has  been  visited  and  studied. 
Raspberries  are  generally  set  about  four 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  and  the  rows  six 
feet  apart,  although  where  the  vines  grow 
very  rank  it  is  better  to  make  the  rows 
one  or  two  feet  farther  apart.  Two  wires, 
two  feet  apart  and  three  feet  high  along 
each  row,  with  cross-wires  between  each 
hush,  are  of  great  value  in  preventing  the 
canes  from  being  broken  by  the  wind,  and 
in  keeping  them  up  out  of  the  way  of  the 
cultivator.  Dead  canes  should  be  removed 
each  Spring  and  about  five  new  ones,  cut 
back  to  four  feet,  left  in  each  hill.  o.  H.  n. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 


grown  in  the  cold  north  on  soils  especially  adapted  to  each  variety  are  full  of  vigor 
and  produce  larger  and  better  crops  than  those  from  any  other  source.  Over  100 
farmers  have  written  us  that  our  SEED  POTATOES  gave  them  over  twice  the 
production  of  their  own  seed,  therefore  plant  DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES  and 

Double  Your  Crops 


We  are  Seed  growers  and  have  over  1200  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms,  in 
addition,  we  use  the  product  of  over  1000  acres  annually. 

We  are  located  in  north  western  New  York  between  the  Genesee  River  and  its 
main  affluent,  the  Honeoye,  the  best  section  of  the  Empire  State,  the  State  that 
grew  50  million  bushels  of  potatoes  in  1909.  _  ... 

Our  Seed  Potatoes  are  grown  on  clover  sod  without  the  aid  of  chemical  fertilizer 
and  we  offer  you  over  50,000  bushels,  30  varieties  in  all  that  were  saved  from  fields 
absolutely  free  from  blight  and  disease.  We  had  splendid  crops  last  year  and  quote 
extremely  low  prices,  as  we  sell  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms  to  yours. 

Our  Catalogue  describing  the  best  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
and  Grass  Seed  that  grow,  is  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  of  the  year,  and 
is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  Address  : 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  a  full  line. 

DITIVET.  A  Specialty. 

New  catalogue  ready  about  middle  of  January. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

You  Can  Get 

A  Price  List  of  .  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.,  for  the  asking.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  send  out  the  finest  Fruit  Trees 
that  can  be  grown. 

Plnvor  QapH  —Timothy,  Oats  ami  Seed  Potatoes, 
UIUVGI  OCCU ■  2H  varieties:  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

PDrr_‘'How  Fruit  Crops  Are  Saved  From 
nfCE  Frost  In  Blooming  Time.”  56,000  used 
last  year,  saving  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit. 
Write  to-day.  ’IHK  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATER 
COMPANY,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

TRY  KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  1910  Athcnla,  N.  j! 

STiuWBKKUY  plants,— All  the  new  and  old  money¬ 
making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartley,  Del 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them— Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  1,000  plants. 

JOHN  L1GHTFOOT,  Dept.  86,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Best  Varieties  at 
Farmers  Prices. 
FARLOW,  Pittsville,  Md. 


TREES 


Green’s  North  Grown  Apple, 

Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Etc • 

Largest  Supply  of  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear  Trees,  Roses, 
Etc.  Buy  direct  from  Producer . 

Green’s  Bargain — 10  Big  Grape  Vines  for  98c, 
as  follows:  1  Brighton,  3  Concord,  1  Moore’s  Early, 
2  Regal  Red,  3  Niagara  White. 

Green’s  25c  Grape  Oiler — One  Niagara 
White,  one  Worden  Black,  one  Brighton  Red. 
Three  grape  vines  by  mail  for  25c. 

Send  to-day  for  NKW  FRUIT  CATALOGUE,  and  a  copy  of 
BIG  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Established  SO 
years.  Capital,  $100,000.00.  _ 

Send  10  cents  for  Oreen’s  Book  on  Fruit  Growing — worth  $1. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22,  Rochostor,  N.  Y. 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele- 

Shone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Writetoday. 
I.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  111  .Mechnnlesbursr,  Ohio. 


Secrets 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


H.  F 


Strawberry 

The  secrets  of  America’s  suc¬ 
cessful  strawberry  growers  are 
all  told  in  the  new  edition  of 
FARMER  on  the  Strawberry 
A  real  book,  not  a  catalogue,  by 
L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has  worked 
27  years  among  strawberries. 

"Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold,” 
but  costs  only  25c.  postpaid. 

Jour  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Big  Norwood  Strawberry,  Plum, 

Farmer  Raspberry,  etc.  Immense 
stock  of  Berry  plants— all  varieties. 

Write  for  free  Catalogue  to-day. 

L.  J.  Farmer  Nursery  Co..  Box  20.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  ■  Descriptive  catalogue 

free.  BASIL  PEBHY.D  IO,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 

OTRAWBFRRY  PLANTS— Reliable  money-making  varieties  at 
O  \"rv  reasonable  pi  ices.  New  1910  illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  S.  A-  V1KDIN  Ilartly,  Delaware. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Straw  berry.  Raspberry ,  Blackborry,  Grain*  uud  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

lgth  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  samo  time, 
cut  more  wood  In  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
■i  by  using 


T5!  IRELAND  WOOD1 
SAWING  MACHINE 


Table  is  mounted  on  errooved  rolls,  moves 
easily— cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
—  against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag1  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 

Send  for  pr ices  and  full  information. 
Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  Stale  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


HI®  $500  in  Gold  Given  Away 

lyal^  _ 

Name  This  Corn  and  You  Get  $500.00  in  Gold!  Said  a  prominent  agriculturist:  “Salzer  has  startled  the 
agricultural  world  in  discovering  a  most  remarkable  breed  of  corn— the  largest  mortal  eye  ever  saw  !  1  he  new  corn  will  not 

be  on  themarket,  however,  for  a  year.  There  is  not  enough  in  existence  to  fill  the  heavy  orders  that  would  soon  pour  in.  On  y 
sample  packets  of  this  precious  cereal  can  be  obtained  now.  Meanwhile,  the  important  question,  what  to  name  it,  will 

haVeMr.bSal?e8r7 novel  plan  is  to  offer,  absolutely  free,  $500  in  gold  to  the  person  who  names  this  new  corn.  “Tell  my  farmer 
friends,’’  he  says,  “that  I  am  willing  to  give  five  hundred  dollars 
for  a  name  suitable  and  characteristic  of  my  great  com.” 

Send  Now  For  Sample  of  This  Great  Corn -Then  Name  It 

.  .  .  .  _ a  it.  -  A  »,  i  rv-Vi  t  n  C 


Now’ somebody  is  going  to  win,  and  that  “somebody”  might  as 
well  be  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is  offer  the  name  that  best  suggests  this 
verv  finest  breed  of  corn.  That  name  may  seem  quite  common-place, 
but  if  it  fits,  you  win.  Begin  thinking  up  this  name  now!  If  you  suc¬ 
ceed,  you  will  be  richer  by  five  hundred  dollars;  if  you  do  not,  you  are 
not  out  a  penny— and  you  will  have  received  generous  sample  oi  this 
“  Nameless”  Corn  big  enough  to  grow  a  half  bushel  of  seed. 

TO  ENTER  THE  CONTSET-Writo 

for  samp'o  packet  of  “Nameless”  Corn. 
Enc'oso  two  2c  stamps.  (You  will  receive 
with  the  Sample  Packetand  our  Mammoth 
New  Seed  Book,  a  FIVE  CENT  CASH 
COUPON  worth  face  value  wheu  you  pur¬ 
chase  25c  worth  of  Salzer  Seed).  Examine 
“Nameless”  Corn  ;  its  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance  will,  at  once  suggest  a  striking  name! 
You  will  he  promptly  notified,  and  the 
money  delivered  to  you,  should  the 
judges  decide  your  way.  If  you  suggest 
the  same  winning  name  that  somebody 
else  does,  you  get  the  prize  anyhow  If 
your  letter  is  postmarked  first.  So  get 
your  “.Nameless”  Corn  Sample  at  once 
and  bo  ready  to  win  the  Big  Prize. 


The  Judges 

Hon.  John  J.  Esch,  Congressman 
for  Wisconsin;  Prof  K. A  Moore, 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Co'lepe, 
Madison.  W is.  and  lion.  Robert 
Calvert,  U.S.  Customs,  LaCrosse, 
Wis. .all  prominent  men,  will  act 
as  judges.  They  are  not  only  men 
of  integrity,  hut  of  keenest  <udg 
inent,  as  well.  The  name  you  offer 
wh.  be  sent  to  them  when  it  comes 
to  ns.  They  will  choose  a  name 
without  knowing  who  suggested 
it.  Contest  closes  in  a  few  weeks. 
Every  seed  buyer,  regardless  of 
age  sex  or  residence,  has  an  equal 
chance. 


Salzer’s  Farm  Seed 


b 


The  age  and  foremost  standing 
of  the  great  Salzer  Seed  House  need 
no  mention.  Through  35  years  of 
hard,  intelligent  work,  John  A. 

Salzer  became  the  leading  Seeds¬ 
man  of  the  United  Stages  Hisfixed 
policy  of  giving  a  dollar  in  seed 
value  for  every  dollar  received  has 
made  his  House  famous.  It  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  for  reliability. 

35  years  of  increasing  patronage, 
without  a  disappointed  customer  is  a  record  seldom  equalled. 

Try  this  year  Salzer’s  Wonderful  “6  Weeks’’  Potatol  Earliest 
variety  known;  brings  top  market  prices.  See  page  126  of  the 
Salzer  Seed  Book.  On  pages  ioi-io2will  be  found  full  particulars 
regarding  the  prize  of  160  acres  of  Wisconsin  farm  land  that 
Mr.  Salzer  offers  for  the  largest  yield  of  White  Bonanza  Oats 
during  the  season  of  1910.  Better  send  for  a  copy  and  see  what 
he  has  to  say  about  it.  Brimful  of  rare,  heavy-yielding  Farm  and 
Vegetable  Seeds— 140  big,  interesting  pages  011  Farm  Seed,  I  lauts 
and  Tools.  Let  it  be  your  helpful  guide  in  selecting  every  kind 
of  reliable,  fertile  farm  seed  you  want.  It  is  TRL.L*.  Send  4c  in 
stamps  for  Corn  Sample  and  enter  Contest. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO 


144  S.  8th  St. 

■  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
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WINTER  HANDLING  OF  MANURE. 

Winter  is  here,  and  how  shall  we 
handle  the  accumulation  of  manure  on 
the  farm?  It  seems  to  be  settled  by  all 
of  our  best  writers  and  institute  speak¬ 
ers,  that  the  best  place  for  manure  is  to 
spread  it  directly  on  the  land,  whether 
it  is  frozen,  or  even  covered  with  snow. 
Some  say  it  is  hardly  safe  to  spread  it 
on  a  very  steep  hillside,  but  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of  loss  anywhere  else.  I  re¬ 
member  when  a  very  practical  man  was 
speaking  at  an  institute  several  years 
ago,  he  told  the  farmers  how  careful 
they  should  be  to  save  all  of  the  liquid 
with  the  manure,  and  "get  it  out  and 
spread  it  on  the  land  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.”  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
first  rains  that  fell  on  that  manure  did 
the  land  so  much  good,  and  when  asked 
about  the  loss  by  spreading  on  frozen 
ground,  he  said  not  to  worry  if  they 
saw  some  dark  colored  water  running 
away;  it  was  simply  "coloring  matter” 
and  had  practically  no  plant  food  in  it 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  I 
was  doing  all  of  my  chores  alone  in  the 
Winter,  I  was  very  careful  to  care  for 
the  manure,  and  to  save  all  of  the  liquid 
that  was  possible,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  help  to  take  much  pains,  ex¬ 
cept  while  they  were  being  told,  and  the 
next  day  they  would  need  to  be  told 
again.  I  carried  a  large  part  of  the  horse 
manure,  and  put  it  into  the  gutter  behind 
the  cows,  and  found  that  a  better  ab¬ 
sorbent  than  all  straw.  The  horse  and 
cow  manure  were  then  mixed  together 
and  spread  on  the  field  (when  the 
weather  was  suitable)  as  is  so  often  ad¬ 
vised,  but  the  Winter  of  which  I  speak 
the  ground  was  free  from  snow,  though 
frozen  very  hard.  The  ground  was  not 
hilly,  although  water  that  did  not  soak 
in  would  run  off.  The  manure  was 
spread  with  great  care,  each  piece  being 
picked  to  pieces  with  fork ;  in  fact  I  had 
never  seen  a  manure  spreader  at  that 
time.  Toward  Spring,  when  a  large  part 
of  the  field  was  covered,  a  neighbor,  who 
is  considered  a  good  farmer,  came  along 
while  I  was  at  work  spreading  manure, 
and  told  me  I  was  making  a  mistake 
spreading  manure  on  such  hard  frozen 
ground.  He  said  there  would  be  a  great 


loss  when  the  Spring  rains  came.  I  gave 
him  a  rather  evasive  reply,  thinking  I 
had  much  higher  authority  than  from 
anyone  in  this  section,  and  feeling  sure 
that  I  had  accomplished  a  good  work. 
The  Spring  rain  did  come,  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  downpour,  that  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  it  came  while  the  ground  was  frozen 
as  hartj  as  a  pavement  and  would  not 
take  in  a  particle  of  water.  I  at  once 
thought  of  the  field  of  manure  that  so* 
much  time  had  been  spent  upon  to  save 
and  apply.  I  put  on  a  rubber  coat,  took 
an  umbrella  and  started.  In  all  direc¬ 
tions  that  the  water  ran  from  that  field 
could  be  seen  the  very  dark-colored 
liquid,  a  large  stream  going  down  the 
road,  several  streams  going  in  other  di¬ 
rections,  and  finally  it  came  to  quite  a 
large  creek.  There  it  turned  all  of  the 
water  of  the  creek  a  dark  color.  I 
walked  down  the  stream  a  long  distance, 
and  still  it  plainly  showed  the  "coloring 
matter”  that  was  being  taken  from  my 
field.  All  observing  farmers  have  no¬ 
ticed  what  a  benefit  such  an  application 
of  manure  is  to  a  sod  field  (the  one 
spoken  of  was  sod)  when  the  first  soak¬ 
ing  rain  comes,  provided  the  ground  is 
in  condition  to  take  it  in.  The  grass 
starts  up  at  once,  and  how  the  crops 
grow  when  that  sod  is  turned  under ! 
But  how  wonderful  it  is  that  when  the 
ground  is  in  condition  to  take  it  in  it 
does  such  a  large  amount  of  good,  and 
when  the  ground  cannot  take  it  and  it 
all  runs  away,  it  is  simply  “coloring 
matter.”  My  labor  and  the  plant  food 
meant  a  lot  to  me  at  that  time,  and  I 
watched  the  field,  trying  to  think  it  was 
"simply  coloring  matter.”  The  rain  kept 
falling  on  that  manure  until  it  was 
washed  so  the  water  that  came  from  it 
appeared  to  be  as  clear  as  when  it  fell 
from  the  clouds ;  still  the  ground  was 
hard  to  the  very  surface,  and  a  very  thin 
coat  of  ice  formed  on  the  cold  soil  in 
spite  of  the  warm  rain. 

Qnc  trial  is  not  sufficient  to  form  an 
opinion ;  such  a  thing  might  not  happen 
again,  so  it  was  repeated  over  and  over, 
but  never  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  it  was 
handled  in  other  ways  for  comparison. 
When  a  portion  of  the  ground  thaws  be¬ 
fore  a  rain,  the  loss  will  be  small,  but  it 


frequently  happens  as  it  did  with  my 
field,  and  I  have  seen  the  very  same  thing 
repeated,  and  while  it  may  be  perfectly 
safe  to  handle  manure  in  this  way  in 
some  sections,  I  believe  there  is  danger 
of  heavy  loss  here.  Now  how  do  we 
handle  the  manure?  I  hardly  dare  tell 
you.  You  have  seen  those  small  piles 
that  are  just  far  enough  apart  to  spread 
by  hand  and  have  them  meet  convenient¬ 
ly.  Surely  this  practice  has  been  con¬ 
demned  many  times,  and  has  been  called 
one  of  the  most  foolish  ways  of  handling 
manure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
best  to  spread  it  directly  when  the 
ground  is  not  frozen,  but  we  have  found 
those  piles  a  perfectly  safe  way  to  handle 
manure  in  the  Winter.  They  freeze  solid, 
and  I  have  never  known  them  to  thaw 
out  until  after,  the  ground  did,  and  if 
spread  just  as  quickly  as  the  frost  is  out 
enough  so  they  can  be  handled,  I  have 
never  seen  any  liquid  run  away  from 
them,  or  a  more  fertile  spot  left  where 
they  were  piled.  Besides,  we  get  it  on  the 
field  very  early  to  get  the  rains  when 
the  ground  is  in  condition  to  take  them 
In,  which  I  think  is  very  important. 
Even  if  we  had  a  good  place  to  keep  our 
manure  until  the  frost  went  out,  we 
could  not  drive  on  the  field  to  get  it 
spread  as  early  as  we  can  from  the  piles, 
as  the  ground  is  too  soft  to  drive  on  at 
that  time.  marvin  fellows. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Early  Melons. 

E.  C.  S.,  Sterling,  III. — For  several  years 
we  have  covered  our  melons  with  a  14x14 
x4  box  as  soon  as  planted,  and  have  gained 
at  least  two  weeks’  advantage  over  ordi¬ 
nary  method.  We  had  intended  covering 
same  with  glass  this  season,  provided,  in 
your  judgment,  we  can  gain  a  few  days 
in  earlier  fruiting  over  our  present  method. 

Ans. — By  protecting  young  and  ten¬ 
der  plants  as  described  by  E.  C.  S.  much 
can  be  gained  in  earliness.  But  the  sun 
glass  or  box,  such  as  those  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  decided  advantage  excepting 
frosty  nights  when  some  covering  should 
be  used  to  prevent  frost  forming  on  the 
glass.  These  covers  are  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  hotbed,  with  a  light  of 
glass  sloping  to  the  south,  and  for  gar¬ 
den  use  are  a  great  assistance. 

New  Jersey.  t.  m.  white. 


The  Only  Harrow  That  Will 
Crush, Gut, Lift, Turn, Smooth 

and  Level,  lowest  priced. 

In  ONE  -  W  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation^4\^, 


ACME 


The  only  harrow  suited 
. .  to  every  farmer’s  needs,  every 

kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.  It  is  the 

Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Loveler 

When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
narrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it 
you  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Not  an  inch  of  soil  oscapes the  sharp  sloping  knives 
and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chop¬ 
ping  the  sod  or  trash  burled  by  the  plow  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  buried,  instead  of  dragging  it  to  sufaco. 

Sizes  From  3  ft.  to  \  VA  ff.  Wide 

The  Acme  is  tlio  lightest  riding  harrow  mado. 
Guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a  tlfe- 
tiine  Made  of  steel  and  Iron.  Ask  your  Dealer— or 
write  to  our  Ceneral  Agents  for  prices  and  New 
rree  Catalog;  also  containing  valuable  articles  by 
experts  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.” 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  00.,  Imiianapolis,  Ind. 

Manufactured  by  DUANE  H.  NASH  (Incorporated) 

137  Central  Ave. _ Millington,  N.  J, 


The  FARMERS'  GARDEN 

Seed  Drill  and  Whool  Hoe  is  In¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  mannor 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
tho  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentroots  for  Cattle,  Swino,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  tliehome 
as  well  as  the  x 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  On, 
of  M»ny 
Iron  Ago  Tooll 


Tho 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Bax  102-G  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


Pumps  Water  by  Water  Pressure 

For  supplying  running  water  in  country  homes, 
summer  hotels  and  for  irrigation  purposes  ou  farms,  a 

NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC  RAM 

is  tho  ideal  system.  Pumps  water  without 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue  AG  and  estimate. 

Wc  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

niacaka  HYDRAULIC  ENMNE  CO., 

140  Nassau  Sfc.,N.Y.  Factory ;  Chostor,  Pa. 


Here  Is  the  Only  Roofing  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  Years  Without  Painting 

and  the  guaranty  is  stamped  right  on  the  roofing.  Notice  that,  please.  And 
notice  that  the  year  in  which  you  buy  it  is  stamped  right  on  as  part  of  the  guar¬ 
anty.  Every  roll  of  Dickelman  Extra  you  buy  now  must  give  perfect  service,  as 
specified  in  our  guaranty,  without  painting,  until  1925.  If  it  doesn’t,  you  get  a  new 
roof  for  nothing  or  your  money  back.  You  will  also  get  our  15-year,  signed  guaranty  on. 
paper,  for  filing  away  and  convenience,  in  case  you  need  to  hold  us  to  it. 

This  means  that  your  roofing  expense  simply  stops  for  15  years  when  you  have 
Dickelman  Extra  Galvanized  Metal  Roofing.  No  doubt  it  will  stop  forever,  as 
long  as  the  building  itself  lasts — but  for  15  years  we  are  responsible.  But 
that  doesn’t  worry  us.  We  know  what  15  years  of  wear  does  to — ~ 

DICKELMAN  EXTRA 

Galvanized  Meta]  Roofing 

Rust-Proof, 
Fire-Proof,  Light¬ 
ning-Proof.  Lasts  as  Long  as 
Building 


The  End  of 
Every  Roll  is 
Turned —  Ready 
to  Make  Connec¬ 
tion  and  Crimp 
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After  20  Years  Mr.  Douglas  Says: 


Dickelman  Manufacturing:  Co., 

Our  mill  is  covered  with  your  metal  roofing:  furnished  to  us  over 
20  years  ago.  It  is  still  in  good  condition.  We  think  it  is  in  nearly  as 
good  condition  as  when  first  laid.  We  believe  we  will  get  8  or  10  years 
more  of  satisfactory  service  out  of  it,  making  an  actual  service  of  30 
years  and  over.  Very  truly  yours,  J.  C.  Douglas. 

-^Douglas  &  Ash,  Mfrs.  of  Electric  Light  Roller  Process  Flour,  Forest,  O. 


For  25  years  we  have  been  making 
this  roofing,  just  as  we  are  making  it 
today.  Our  oldest  roofs  seem  just 
as  good  today  as  our  15,  10  or  5-year-old  roofs — not 
quite  so  bright,  that’s  all.  Why  should  we  be  afraid 
of  the  next  15  years? 

And  why  should  you  take  chances  on  experimental 
roofings,  or  pay  a  high  price  for  shingles  or  waste  money 
on  the  ordinary  metal  sheeting  when  you  can  get  the 
fine  looking,  inexpensive  Dickelman  Extra— with  a  25- 
year  record  back  of  it  and  a  15-year  guaranty  ahead  of  it  ? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  Dickelman  dura¬ 
bility.  The  metal  sheet  we  use  for  our  base  is  made 
by  a  special  process  which  eliminates  all  undesirable 
elements,  leaving  the  toughest  but  most  pliable  sheet 


it  is  possible  to  produce.  This  process  gives  us  a 
sheet  that  is  open-grained.  It  is  slightly  porous. 
Therefore,  when  this  sheet  is  put  into  the  galvan¬ 
izing  pots, the  spelter,  or  galvanizing  material  sinks 
into  the  grain  of  the  metal,  so  that  this  coating  be¬ 
comes  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  sheet.  Bend 
the  sheet  as  much  as  you  please — you  cannot  get 
the  galvanizing  coat  to  break,  crack  or  flake  off. 
Try  it  when  you  get  our  sample.  Then  get  a  sample 
of  some  other  galvanized  roofing  and  test  it  in  the 
same  way.  That’s  all  we  ask.  You  will  order 
Dickelman’s.  Because  when  you  make  a  crease  in 
oth^r  roofings,  you  will  see  the  coating  crack.  And 
when  the  coating  cracks  your  roof  is  gone.  The  un¬ 
protected  steel  will  rust  right  through  in  no  time. 

Write  for  Free  Roofing  Book 

We  want  you  to  know  all  the  reasons  for  the 
proved  superiority  of  Dickelman  Extra.  Let  us  send 
you  a  book  giving  the  facts  and  showing  you  how  to 
save  roofing  money — how  to  avoid  the  expense, 
bother  and  worry  of  repairs.  If  you  request  it  we 
will  also  send  a  sample  of  our  roofing.  We  want 
you  to  know  how  easy  it  is  to  lay  Dickelman  Extra, 
also.  The  end  of  every  sheet  is  properly  crimped  to 
fit  into  the  crimp  of  the  next  sheet,  so  as  to  make  a 
double  seam  without  effort — no  turning  or  hammer¬ 
ing  on  the  roof.  Ask  your  dealer  about  Dickelman. 
Leading  dealers  all  over  the  country  have  sold  this 
roofing  for  years.  They  have  built  their  roofing  rep¬ 
utations  upon  it.  When  we  mail  you  book  and  sam¬ 
ple  we  will  give  name  of  dealer  in  your  locality. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  mail  book. 


The  Dickelman  Manufacturing  Co..  62  Gormley  St.,  Forest,  Ohio 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES,  AND  TRADE. 

Moke  Oleo  News. — On  page  37  the  writer 
said  that  although  he  had  frequently  been 
near  the  retail  oleo  places  in  Washington 
Market  and  some  other  sections  of  New 
York,  not  one  sale  had  been  noted.  This 
statement  must  now  be  revised,  as  on  New 
Year’s  eve  I  saw  a  sale  of  five  one-pound 
bricks  to  one  person,  evidently  a  boarding- 
house  keeper.  The  price  charged  was  30 
cents,  prime  butter  at  that  time  retailing 
at  42  to  45  cents. 

Buttee  Loweb. — A  drop  of  three  cents 
per  pound  has  occurred  since  last  report. 
Prices  during,  the  holiday  season  were  ex¬ 
cessive  and  were  made  possible  by  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  people  to  economize  in  holiday 
buying,  but  the  reaction  was  quick  and 
sharp,  trade  in  the  better  grades  slackening 
to  such  an  extent  that  dealers  made  speedy 
reductions.  Even  at  the  reduced  prices  the 
market  has  been  decidedly  weak,  though  at 
this  writing,  on  account  of  the  cold  weather 
and  slippery  streets,  making  trucking  slow 
and  difficult,  the  tone  of  the  market  has 
slightly  improved.  There  is  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  that  prices  will  be  lower  as  soon  as 
conditions  for  distribution  improve. 

Fancy  White  Eggs. — What  are  selected 
white  eggs?  That  is.  what  should  they 
weigh  per  dozen  to  be  in  this  class,  and 
should  the  shape  of  all  be  uniform?  Why 
should  they  cost  more  than  a  brown  egg, 
which  very  often  is  larger?  We  sell  eggs 
that  weigh  26  ounces  to  the  dozen,  but  a 
friend  has  another  variety  of  Leghorns  that 
average  only  22 %  ounces.  Would  these  be 
in  the  selected  class?  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  term  fancy  white  covers  so  small  a 
portion  of  current  egg  receipts  that  it  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  in  market  quo¬ 
tations.  Eggs  weighing  only  22^  ounces  per 
dozen  are  too  small  to  come  into  this  class. 
An  occasional  lot  weighing  27  ounces  has 
been  noted,  but  26-ounce  eggs  are  above  the 
average,  which  is  probably  about  24  ounces. 
In  this  classification  “white”  means  not 
creamy  white,  but  chalk  or  snow  white,  and 
a  near  approach  to  uniformity  of  shape  is 
required.  This  matter  of  color  is  largely  a 
fad.  and  we  understand  that  in  the  Boston 
market  brown  eggs  are  given  the  preference. 
Very  few  poultry  raisers  are  situated  so 
that  they  can  produce  marketable  quan¬ 
tities  of  selected  white  eggs.  It  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  a  man  may  go  into  after  years 
of  experience  if  it  is  thought  worth  while. 
The  writer  believes  there  is  more  profit  in 
producing  eggs  that  can  be  guaranteed  fresh 
and  free  from  nest  eggs  than  in  working 
at  any  elusive  white-egg  fad.  Anyone  who 
markets  eggs  that  run  uniformly  fresh 
throughout  the  crate  will  find  himself  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  with  people  who  buy 
and  use  eggs. _  w.  w.  h. 

MEXICAN  CORN  GROWING. 

Talking  about  corn  growing  here — would 
you  like  to  try  your  hand  at  it  as  a 
Mexican  renter?  Consul  Chas.  M.  Freeman 
tells  the  story  : 

At  the  commencement  of  the  season,  June, 
the  renters  of  the  land  take  a  yoke  of 
oxen  for  each  11  or  12  acres  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  for  which  they  are  charged 
$10  per  yoke  for  the  season.  The  renter 
then  has  a  credit  at  the  ranch  store  which 
enables  him  to  live  while  raising  a  crop. 
He  signs  a  contract  to  raise  a  crop  and  to 
give  the  landowner  one-half  clear  of  all  ex¬ 
penses.  The  goods  from  the  store  are  sold 
at  about  50  per  cent  profit.  The- corn  husk¬ 
ing  is  done  as  follows :  All  renters  report 
at  headquarters,  and  the  overseers  form 
into  groups  of  40  or  50,  which  work  to¬ 
gether  throughout  husking.  Each  man  is 
allowed  50  cents  Mexican  (25  cents  Ameri¬ 
can  currency)  per  day  for  his  work.  The 
cost  of  husking  is  charged  to  the  renter 
whose  field  is  being  worked.  The  corn  is 
divided.  The  first  cartload  is  for  the 
ranch  owner,  the  second  is  applied  to  the 
store  account  of  the  renter,  and  so  on  until 
the  store  account,  the  $10  for  oxen,  the  cost 
of  husking,  and  all  other  debts  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  renter's  share.  After  all 
accounts  are  settled,  then  every  other  cart¬ 
load  goes  to  the  renter.  However,  little  is 
coming  to  the  renter  besides  enough  to 
last  him  until  Spring,  and  often  the  ranch 
owner  has  to  commence  selling  to  the  renter, 
as  early  as  February,  corn  at  a  big  profit, 
corn  to  be  credited  on  the  next  season’s 
crop.  Corn  taken  from  renters  at  husking 
is  credited  at  $3.50  Mexican  per  hectoliter. 
Corn  sold  to  renters  in  the  Spring  brings 
$5  to  $5.50  Mexican,  per  hectoliter. 


ROBBING  THE  POOR. 

I  want  to  protest  against  the  crime  of 
the  land  boomers,  including  some  of  the 
railroads,  of  inducing  eastern  people  of 
limited  means  to  locate  in  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions.  Not  familiar  with  the 
conditions  there,  they  invest  nearly  all 
the  cash  they  have,  expecting  soon  to  be 
upon  the  road  to  wealth,  but,  I  believe,  in 
two  cases  out  of  every  three,  they  suffer 
great  hardship.  This  is  not  a  local  con¬ 
dition,  but  is  true  from  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der  north  as  far  as  Idaho.  If  homeseekers 
knew  just  what  they  wer^_  going  into  this 
disappointment  and  loss  might  be  avoided. 
The  poverty  and  anguish  of  thousands  of 
these  new  settlers  makes  one’s  blood  boil 
and  causes  him  to  wonder  about  the  future 
state  of  some  of  those  friends.  The  writer 
is  not  inspired  to  write  this  because  he 
has  been  duped  by  those  fellows,  but  after 
an  investigation  of  the  section  mentioned 


above.  That  people  may  go  there  and 
prosper  is  a  fact,  but.  as  stated  above,  the 
extravagant  claims  of  land-dealers  cause 
people  to  get  themselves  in  a  condition 
which  means  nothing  less  than  great  hard¬ 
ship  or  loss,  and  often  both.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  help  along 
this  shameful  robbery.  R. 

K.  N.-Y. — This  “land  booming”  is  a 
crime.  In  Texas  alone  thousands  of  acres 
of  desert  lands  are  bought  at  about  50 
cents  an  acre.  This  is  usually  all  it  is 
worth  for  farm  purposes,  yet  the  land 
frauds  sell  it  for  $25  lo  $30  to  “home- 
seekers”  from  the  North.  There  is  no 
meaner  business  on  earth  than  this  using 
a  man's  hunger  for  a  home  to  rob  him. 


Get  my 
Special 
Proposition 
which  is 
Real  Co¬ 
operation 
Between 
the  Manu¬ 
facturer 
and  the 
Farmer 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 

$25  to  $50 

r—  If  You  Answer  This  Ad  — i 

Cut  or  tear  out  this  coupon — or  write  a  postal  or  letter— and  send 
your  name  to  me  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  cream  separator. 
Keep  *25  to  *50  cash  in  your  own  pocket.  In  savings,  and  get  a  better 
separator  than  you  would  pay  others  *85  to *110  for — you  be  the  judge  ■ 
and  jury.  I  promptly  quote  you  prices  direct  from  my  factory  to  you 
—also  send  you  my  big,  free  separator  book  and  special  proposition. 


Wm.  Calloway 
President 

Wm.  Calloway 
Company, of  America 


William  Galloway  Company,  of  America 

063  Calloway  Station.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Name. 


xe  Talks  "Ofc 


Town . . . State. 


N: 


IF  YOU  COULD  BUY  AN  AXE 
that  would  “hold  its  edge,  '— that  you 
could  cut  Yi  more  wood  with, — that 
would  cut  easier, — 

YOU  WOULD.-WOULDN’T  YOU? 


By  the  Farmers 
and  Dairymen  of 
America 


Ed.  Moot  used  THE 


AXE 


when  he  felled,  cut  up,  split  and  piled  S]4. 
cords  of  wood  in  10  hours,  21  minutes. 

That’s  the  Axe  YOU  want, — isn’t  it  ? 

Try  your  dealer, — if  he  hasn’t  the 
C.’A.  C.,  send  us  his  name.  We’ll 
send  you  “The  Story  of  Ed.  Moot  and 

THE  AXE,”  and  tell  you  how 

to  get  one.  _ 

There  isn’t  any  other  axe  “ just  as  good 
Look  for  the  Trade  Mark. 

THE  C.  A.  C.  AXE  CO., 

39  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OUR 

MARBLE  LIMESTONE 

(  CALC1TE  ) 

ground  to  80  mesh,  is  the  ideal  form  of  lime  for 
most  soils. 

Approved  by  all  Experiment  Stations. 

No  discomforts  from  its  use  and  no  bursting  of 
’ags. 

Can  be  applied  at  any  season 
without  barm  to  growing  crops. 

The  fine  grinding  insures  quick  results. 

We  will  accept  orders  now  for  delivery  after 
larch  15th  in  the  order  of  entry. 

Send  for  circular.  Get  your  order  in  early. 

HE  STEARNS  LIME  CO.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


‘Bath  of  Oil” 

Save  $25 
to  $50  on 
Capacities 


Pounds 
Per Hour 


TEVER  BEFORE  in  the  History  of  High-Grade  Separators 
could  you  buy  the  latest  standard,  highest-grade  machine 
like  the  Galloway  at  such  alow  direct  price  as  I  can  make  to 
you  now— because  I  am  making  so  many  of  them.  Only  £33.50  and 
upward,  freight  prepaid  to  you  on  90  Days’  Approval  Test  and  20 
years’  guarantee. 

—Any  capacity,  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour,  according  to 
your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  £25.00  to  £50.00  on  the  price. 

— The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  ”Moth 
like  a  £5,000  automobile,  and  all  other  modern  machines. 

—The  only  Separator  that  automatically  oils 
itself. 

—The  only  Separator  into  which  you  can 
pour  oil  at  the  top  once  a  month  from  your  oil 
jug  or  can,  and  have  it  oil  itself  without  danger 
of  running  dry,  or  ruining  itself  like  others.  This 
feature  alone  worth  £50.00  more  than  separators 
built  the  old  way.  Cost  nothingextra  on  Galloway. 

—No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  twice  a  day, 

— Dust-proof— Danger-proof — All  gears  enclosed — Sim¬ 
ple  but  standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 

—Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank.  Worth  £15.00  more 
on  any  machine.  Costs  nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway. 

— Easiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out 
easy  and  can’t  get  back  out  of  place. 

— Easiest  to  run — high  crank — low  tank.  With 
no  high  lifting  and  no  ‘‘ba'k-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  finest  quahty  cream,  and  all  of  it— no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

—Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 

— Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substan¬ 
tial  as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 

Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts,  told  in  our  New  Cream 
Separator  Book.  Let  me  write  you  personally  and  send 
you  this  Big,  New  Separator  Book  of  mine — postpaid — 

Free,  so  that  you  and  your  wife  and  the  boys  and  girls 
can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of  my  separators  under 
my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of 
the  highest-priced  £85.00  to  £110.00  separators  sold  by  any¬ 
body  today — makers — catalog  houses — supply  houses— 
dealers — jobbers  or  anybody  else. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  of  America 

Authorized  Capital,  $3,500,000.00.  663  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Freight  Prepaid 


Free  Triaj 


90  DAYS’ 
APPROVAL  TEST 


/A 


TESTED  AND  PROVEN 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Stand  for  Parity  and  Quality.  The  result 

of  37  years’  experience  in  testing,  and 
proving  the  best.  Our  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
MANUAL  for  1910  tells  all  about  them. 

Mailed  tree  to  seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY, 

217  Market  St-  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sow 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WURTH  KIM  K  R  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind.- 


Alfalfa 


free. 


Highest  Quality.  Samples  free.  Write 
for  prices.  Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral 
Guide  describing  Quality  Farm  Seeds 
James  Vick’s  Sons,  430  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


errno  that  do  not  disappoint 

P*  P*  I  I  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
■  ■  1  |  |  1  E  M  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 

Mw  ■■  ■■  aw  ww  money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Con¬ 
tains  lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Wallace  Sprayers. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Field  and  Garden.  Every 
thing  from  Hand  Pumps  to  Engine  Power  Sprayers' 
Write  for  our  1910  Catalog  and  Special  Prices* 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

AMERICAN  SPRAYER  CO. 

Minneapolis,  -  Minn- 


THERE  WAS  A  TIMElookfor 

when  an  engine  that  would  saw  wood,  grind  feed 
and  do  general  farm  work  weighed  a  ton  and  had  a 
water  tank  like  a  young  straw  stack.  Think  of  cart¬ 
ing  water  by  the  barrel  whenever  power  is  needed! 

THEN  TktNtwWS*/'  AIR  COOLED  Came ; 

no  more  water  nuisance,  no  cold  weather  troubles, 
always  ready  and  able  to  do  any  work  summer  or 
winter.  That’s  the  kind  you  want.  TUIC  DDAiin 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOC  NO.  S.  THIS  BRAND 

The  Only  Air  Cooled  Enfline  TheMcW-WSY HSTCR COHPANY  <,„rnlnlN  CT 

Guaranteed  for  all  Work.  iJuStHCiXlCffTSA/t,  (f.S.A.  14U  bHtKIUAN 


Tomatoes 
In  80  Days ! 


One  plant  vie 
this  King  of  1 


y? 

ellir 


>  40c 

yields  half  bushel.  Read  about 
Tomatoes  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the 
free  Bolgiano  Seed  Book.  Plant  Bolgiano’s 
I  X  L  Tomato  and  other  seed  and  get  fat  crop 
profits.  Bolgiano  Select  Seeds  have  been 
famous  for  01  years — pure,  tested  and  guar¬ 
anteed.  Decide  now  to  investigate  and  get 
biggest  Crops  for  1910.  Postal  brings  free 
catalogue  of  select  farm  and  garden  seed. 
Place  no  order  till  you  get  it.  Then  you  will 
understand  why  ‘‘Bolgiano’s”  are  best. 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON, 

102  E.  Pratt  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  KEAN  AGRICULTURAL 
TRACTOR  TRUCK. 

Bniltto  fit  any  gasoline  engine  suitable  for  farm 
work,  makingit  a  tractor.  Alsocomplete  Light 
Farm  Tractors,  Sprockets,  Chains,  Differential 
Gears,  etc.  Blueprints  of  the  machine.  Address— 

KEAN  BROS.,  -  STANLEY.  ONTARIO  00.,  N.  Y. 


WARD  FARM  FENCE 


40  carbon  spring  steel, 
extra  heavily  galvanized. 
30  days'  free  trial.  Free: 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence, 
and  Ornamental  Wilt 
and  Wrought  Iron  Fence 
Catalogues.  W  ritt;  for 
£  peel  nl  Offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co.# 
Box542  Decatur.  Ind. 


Ask  for 
Book 
No.  33 


WHAT  EVERY  FARMER  4  WANTS 
YOU  CAN  GET  IT  FREE 


yTTST  drop  us  a  post  card  and  we  -will  send  you, 
free,  the  latest  edition  of  our  Corn  Book, 
containing  the  best  information  from  the  high¬ 
est  authority  on  selection  and  care  of  seed  corn. 

You  can  get  more  and  better  corn  without  increased 
cost  by  following  this  book. 

Every  page  illustrated  and  printed  in  colors. 

The  fact  that  this  book  also  contains  description  of 

The  Deere  No.  9  Corn  Planter 

the  most  highly  perfected  machine  on  the  market,  adds  Deere  No.  9  Edge-Drop  Planter 
to  its  value.  Highest  Accuracy  in  Drop 

Increased  accuracy  secured  by  the  famous  Deere  _  .... 

edge-selection  drop, means  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  over  the  old  style  of  machine. 

Repeated  tests  have  shown  the  above  increase  in  favor  of  really  accurate  planting. 

We  have'plates  for  all  kinds  of  corn  and  other  seeds.  Instantly  changed  from  hill  to  drill  drop  without 
changing  plates.  •  Address 

Fertilizer  attachment  that  distributes  either  in  hill  or  drill. 

Illustration  here  shows  the  regular  runner,  but  stub  runner  or  disc  openers  may  be  had  on  special  order. 

In  fact,  the  Deere  No.  9  is  strictly  up  to  date  in  all  real  improvements.  Moline,  Illinois. 


Forty 
pages  in  colors 


Deere  &  Mansur  Co. 


ISiO. 
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THE  FARMER’S  ICEHOUSE. 

A  good  icehouse  is  almost  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  a  practical  fanner  these  days,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  engages  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  to  any  extent.  When  one  starts  to 
build  an  icehouse  he  must  remember 
what  he  read  in  school  in  his  philosophy, 
viz.,  that  cold  air  and  cold  water  are 
heavier  than  warm,  and  that  the  former 
will  sink  down  and  the  latter  rise.  If 
therefore  there  are  any  openings  at  the 
bottom  of  an  icehouse  the  cold  air  will 
flow  out  and  the  warmer  air  will  come 
in  at  the  top.  If  the  foot  of  the  ice 
stands  in  water  the  same  sort  of  move¬ 
ment  takes  place.  Therefore  there 
should  be  an  escape  for  the  water,  but 
allow  no  air  to  flow  out  with  it.  The 
bottom  of  the  house  should  be  made  to 
slope  toward  the  center,  where  some 
kind  of  drainage  pipe  should  be  put  in 
having  a  water  seal.  The .  earth  floor 
should  be  covered  with  five  or  six  inches 
of  sawdust. 

A  simple  frame  is  to  use  2x4  for 
sills  and  studdings.  If  it  is  to  be  10 
feet  high  and  12  feet  square  on  the  in¬ 
side,  spike  the  sills  and  plates  to  the 
studding  before  raising,  cutting  the 
plates  so  they  will  splice  at  corners. 
Make  another  set  of  such  frames  for  the 
outside  walls,  using  14  feet  for  sills  and 
plates.  This  will  leave  an  open  wall  of 
one  foot.  Put  on  the  outside  lining,  fill¬ 
ing  solidly  with  sawdust  as  you  go  up. 
The  larger  the  pile  of  ice  and  the  closer 
packed  the  better  it  will  keep,  and  fill  the 
cracks  with  sawdust.  If  the  walls  are 
well  filled  I  would  pack  directly  against 
them,  and  cut  the  ice  in  such  blocks  as 
would  come  out  even  in  filling.  After 
filling  put  eight  or  10  inches  of  sawdust 
on  top  and  watch  this  carefully  every 
day  when  the  weather  begin's  to  make 
melting  probable.  The  door  should  be 
made  of  short  boards  continuous  with 
the  inside  and  outside  walls,  and  filled 
the  ^same,  taking  out  the  boards  as  the 
ice  is  used.  w.  D.  s. 

Illinois.  _ 

SMALLER  PACKAGES  FOR  APPLES. 

At  many  of  the  horticultural  meetings 
a  discussion  as  to  the  best  package  for 
apples  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  programme.  The  result  has  tended  to 
show  that  so  far  as  the  grower  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  barrel  is  by  all  odds  the 
cheapest,  the  most  convenient  and  best 
package.  The  cold  storage  men  also 
prefer  the  barrel.  But  there  is  another 
element  to  be  considered,  and  that  is 
the  consumer.  Now  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  pay  and  can  afford  to  pay  a 
fancy  or  first-class  price  for  a  fancy  or 
first-class  apple  n»t  only  prefers  but 
insists  upon  its  being  packed  in  a  neat 
clean  handsome  bushel  box.  The  Ore¬ 
gon  grower  realized  this  fact  some  years 
ago,  and  by  catering  to  this  class  of 
customers  and  supplying  them  with  just 
what  they  demanded  and  nothing  else 
gained  the  supremacy  in  this  market 
which  the  eastern  grower  lost  simply  by 
attempting  to  force  upon  them  an  arti¬ 
cle  or  a  package  which  they  did  not 
want.  The  man  who  buys  a  lower  grade 
of  apples  in  quantity,  and  the  retailer 
who  sells  from  broken  packages  both 
prefer  the  barrel;  and,  by  the  way,  fancy 
apples  are  not  sold  in  broken  packages, 
because  the  man  who  can  afford  to  eat 
such  fruit  can  afford  to  buy  a  box  of  it. 
Thus  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
most  profitable  packages  are  the  bushel 
box  for  fancy  and  first-class  trade,  and 
the  barrel  for  the  lower  grades. 

Now  a  study  of  the  apple  markets 
and  conditions  and  methods  of  market¬ 
ing  in  various  cities  and  towns  has  satis¬ 
fied  me  that  there  is  a  demand,  and  a 
big  one,  for  a  series  of  packages  which 
shall  hold  half  a  peck  and  half  a  bushel 
respectively.  These  are  for  lower  grades 
of  apples,  and  are  to  be  sold  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  sells  from  broken  packages, 
and  are  for  convenience  in  catering  to 
the  class  of  people  who  buy  the  lower 
grades  and  in  small  quantities. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  the  remark  was  made 
that  the  fruit  growers  ought  to  strive  to 
produce  only  fancy  fruit  and  to  cater  to 
the  class  who  would  buy  it.  This  is  a 
mistake  ;  and  it  brought  forth  a  well-mer¬ 
ited  rebuke  from  the  president  of  the 
society.  If  we  produced  only  fancy  ap¬ 
ples  not  one  man  in  50  would  ever  eat 
an  apple  pie.  The  selling  price  of  fancy 
apples  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man’s  pocketbook.  We  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  fancy  fruit  at  the  price  of  seconds, 
and  if  all  the  apples  we  produce  were 
fancy  the  supply  would  so  far  exceed 
the  demand  that  the  price  would  drop 
so  low  that  every  apple  grower  in  the 
country  would  be  ruined.  Fancy  apples 
must  be  produced,  but  with  them  must 


come  the  lower  grades,  for  which  a 
market  should  be  found  that  will  pay  a 
better  price  than  is  now  paid  for  low 
grades.  These  small  packages  have  not 
been  devised,  and  the  experiment  has 
not  yet  been  made.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  grade  of  apples  can  be  selected 
from  among  the  culls  that  are  now  sold 
at  the  cider  mills  for  10  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  packed  in  half-peck 
packages  and  sold  in  the  cities  to  the 
day  laborer  who  works  a  week  for  $10 
or  less,  and  is  satisfied  with  and  willing 
to  pay  for  this  grade  of  apples,  at  a 
price  that  will  net  the  grower  50  cents 
per  bushel  instead  of  the  five  he  receives 
from  the  cider  mill.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  well-to-do  housekeeper  who  buys 
half  a  bushel  of  pie  apples  or  eating 
apples  from  the  grocer  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  much 
higher  price  if  neatly  packed  in  boxes 
than  if  delivered  in  a  grocer's  bag.  And 
the  customer  who  buys  a  peck  at  a  time 
would  prefer  buying  a  box  containing 
a  full  peck  than  to  buy  from  the  grocer's 
measure  at  the  rate  of  six  pecks  per 
bushel.  Even  the  grocer  would  rather 
hand  his  customer  a  ready  packed  box 
than  to  pick  and  sort  and  wipe  and 
measure  a  peck  of  apples  from  a  barrel 
of  possibly  “deaconed”  fruit.  It  seems 
to  be  an  experiment  well  worth  trying. 

Montpelier,  Vt.  c.  o.  o. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  FARM  FIRES. 

You  are  rigl;t  in  telling  of  the  live 
coals  thrown  from  locomotives.  But  you 
attack  the  wrong  end  of  the  locomotive. 
Coals  the  size  of  those  you  picture  are 
not  thrown  from  the  smokestack.  They 
come  from  the  ashpan — from  either 
the  front  end  or  the  top  of  it,  according 
to  its  construction.  For  the  last  two 
months  and  more  I  have  driven  after 
dark  for  about  three  miles  where  the 
highway  runs  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
rods  from  the  railroad  track,  and  have 
closely  inspected  the  engines  as  they 
passed  with  what  you  have  printed  in 
mind,  and  I  know  that  nothing  larger 
than  a  pea  comes  from  the  smokestack, 
but  vast  numbers  of  live  coals  fall  from 
the  ashpan.  Some  strike  the  drive- 
wheels  and  are  thrown  up,  and  could 
then  be  easily  mistaken  as  coming  from 
the  smokestack  by  an  observer  close  to 
the  engine.  The  lower  part  of  the  ash- 
pan  is  dropped,  in  some  engines,  fully 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  upper 
part  when  hard  at  work  between  sta¬ 
tions.  But  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes  they  are  closed  when  in  or  near 
stations.  If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
above  statements,  I  shall  be  more  than 
glad  to  take  anyone  where  he  will  surely 
see  the  live  coals  fly  (though  not  from 
the  smokestack)  and  where  he  will  find 
data  which  ought  to  prove  successful  in 
your  fight  against  the  fire  nuisance  from 
locomotives.  william  s.  spooxer. 

Massachusetts. 


The  teacher  asked  Tommy  what  he 
could  tell  her  about  leaves.  “Leaves.” 
answered  Tommy,  “is  a  kind  of  florage 
to  the  trees.  Trees  leave  out  in  the 
Spring  and  leave  off  in  the  Fall.” — The 
Delineator. 

“Here,  I  say !  Be  a  bit  more  careful 
with  that  razor ;  that’s  the  second  time 
you’ve  cut  me.”  “Well,  well,  so  it  is; 
but  there !  I  always  deduct  a  ha’penny 
for  every  cut.  Why,  it’s  nothing  for  a 
man  to  go  out  of  here  having  won  four- 
pence  off  me.” — Tatler. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Pump  the  Water 


anywhere  you  want 
it  with  a 


GOULDS 

Pure,  fresh  water  through¬ 
out  your  home  for  household 
purposes,  and  in  your  barn 
and  yard  for  the  cattle  is  a 
necessity  if  you  would  live 
well  and  farm  most  successfully. 
You  can  have  it  by  installing  a 
Goulds  Pump  at  a  small  outlay  and 
practically  no  expense  for  up-keop. 
Simple  and  durably  made.  Prac¬ 
tical  in  construction— work  easily. 

Don’t  buy  cheap  imitations  to 
cause  constant  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  You  can  get  the  genuine  if 
Goulds"  is  on  the  Pump.  Write 
today  for  our  illustrated  book, 
“Water  Supply  for  the  Home."  It 
covers  completely  the  subject  of 
pure  water  for  the  country  house, 
barn  and  yard  and  how  best  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  The  book  is  free— study  it 
to  see  what  chance  you  have. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
58  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Star  Belt  Grinders 

“Strictly  all  right  In  every  re¬ 
spect  and  very  satlsl'actory,” 
says  a  man  who  KNOWS  the 
Star.  That  is  the  only  kind  you 
can  afford  to  buy.  Built  to  grind 
ear  corn  and  small  grain— and 
docs  It.  Sizes  to  suit  power. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated 
descriptive  booklet  and  prices 
THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
13  Repot  St.,  Now  Lexington,  Ohio. 


Just  a  Word  About 

Jlew  z/foiland 

Feed  Mills 

Do  not  let  the  low  price  asked  by  dealers  for 
NEW  HOI, LAND  Feed  Mills  prejudice  you 
against  them .  The  price  is  low  only  because 
NEW  HOLLANDS  are  iu  great  and  increasing 
demand. 

Countless  farmers  are  daily  proving  by  free 
trial  the  great  money-making  possibilities  of 
grinding  their  grain  before  using  it.  They 
grind  up  their  corn  cobs  with  grain. 

Have  your  dealer  lend  you  a  NEW  HOLLAND  and  put 
it  to  test.  If  he  hasn’t  one,  write  us  to  supply  you.  (yur 

mills  run  easy.  Never  fill 
up;  grind  coarse  or 
fine;  any  kind  of  pow¬ 
er.  5  sizes.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  free 
book,  “The  Right 
Way  to  Fee  d 
Grain.”  Also  facts 
about  NEW  HOLLAND 
Wood  Saws,  if  you 
want  them. 


NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Box  13 

New  Holland,  Pa. 


TANK. 


IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 

For  storing  wa- 
ter.forsca.ding 
and  salting  and 
many  other  purposes.  Can 
furnish  with  tight  cover  mak¬ 
ing  it  suitable  for  spraying, 
for  $:l.U0  additional.  We  make 
all  other  size  Tanks  tn  any 
shape,  for  all  purposes.  Steel 
Towers  to  elevate  Tanks, 
Bells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
Goods  guaranteed  as  repre 
sented  or  money  back. 

ThP  DALTIWIORC  Orv 
i  ne  DcooperagCi  Co. 

32  S.  LIBERTY  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


A 


SAW  your  own  /'T 
wood  1 

and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI  5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doinz  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whecl  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  corn  huskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co  .  Batavia, Ill. U.S.A; 


2  5  4  PAGE-  C  ATA  LOG*  FREE 

TELLING  HOW  TO  SAW  LUMBER,  SHINGLES 

wood;  grind  corn  and  wheat;  also  describ¬ 
ing  FULL  LINE  OF  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  GASOLINE 
ENGINES',  WATER-WHEELS  AND'  MILL  GEARING. 
DELOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Box  CTO},  Bridgeport.  Alabama 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers1  Use 

For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  the 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  is  a 

Herlzler  &.  Zook 
Wood  Saw 


Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  or  lumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  PriceSlOOO.  Write  for  circular. 
-  Hertzler  8  Zook  Co.,  Box  a  Belleville,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

for  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears— our  steel  wheels  will  fit 
them  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
Muke  u  new  wniron  out  ofyour  old 
one.  Write  for  the  book  now  to 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48,  Quincy,  III. 


I}*'1  Wliat  Even  Sowing  Means 

Even  sowing  means  even  growing, 
even  ripening  and  proper  grading  of  the 
grain.  The  feed  of  a  grain  drill,  as  well 
as  the.  furrow  opening  devices,  are  of 
great  importance.  Some  stvles  of  fur¬ 
row  openers  are  best  adapted  to  one 
kind  of  soil  and  some  to  others.  The 
Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drill,  manu¬ 
factured  by  The  American  Seeding- 
Machine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  is  positive  in  its  sowing  of  all 
known  seeds,  both  large  and  small,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  fertilizers.  It  is  a 
decided  success  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  grain  is  raised.  It  is  made  in 
large  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  fully 
and  honestly  guaranteed  to  do  the  best 
possible  work.  Wherever  you  live  or 
whatever  your  seeding  conditions  may 
be  you  can  get  a  Farmers’  Favorite  Drill 
that  will  do  your  work  as  you  want  it 
done.  Send  to  the  manufacturers  for 
their  Farmers’  Favorite  catalogue,  and 
go  to  your  local  implement  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers’  Favorite. 
— Adv. 


You  Can  Now  Get  a  40-Year  Famous 

QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILL 

Direct  From  Factory — No  Money  Down — On  Free 
Trial — Freight  Prepaid — At  BIG  GUT  in  Prices 

SEND  your  name,  quick,  for  Cut  Price  and  Free  Feed  Mill  Book  on  Quaker  City  Feed  Mill  Grinders, 
so  we  can  reserve  one  for  you  to  just  suit  your  needs,  and  save  you  all  jobbers’,  middlemen’s  and 
dealers’  profits  direct  from  the  factory.  Send  no  money — No  deposit  asked— We  prepay  the  freight 
— You  are  the  judge  and  jury  on  the  free  .  rTXV  famuv 


trial  we  offer  you  and  you  get  the  low¬ 
est  price  ever  made. 

Note  particularly  that  this  offer  is  on  Quaker  City 
Mills— the  grinders  that  have  been  the  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  for  over  40  years— the  mills  that  are  more  widely 
and  more  favorably  known  than  all  other  makes  put 
together— the  mills  that  have  never  been  sold  before  at 
the  close  manufacturer’s  price  until  the  past  year.  We 
have  now  cut  out  the  Jobbers,  Dealers  and  all  Middle¬ 
men,  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  saving  their  profits. 

.  You  can  prove,  too,  at  our  risk,  that  the  Quaker  City 
is  all  we  claim,  that  it  is  the  mill  you  want,  before  you 
pay  us  a  penny.  Send  your  name  for  our 


ca  a,  m  12 


11  Sizes — 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


Bm  Feed  Mill  Book  Fl*ee  Investigate—  and  then  convince  yourself  at  our  risk  that  the  Quaker  City  Mill 

part  Ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  all  grains-separate  or  mixed",  coarse!  medlmn^th^ 

Grinds  soft  and  wet  corn  just  as  well  as  dry  corn.  Write  for  Free  Book.  cTpricIs  guaranty 

One  of  Our  New  1910  Quaker  City  Mills  will  just  fit  your  requirements  and  make  you  good  money.  P  P&ld  tre  offer* 

Am  G.  Straub  Cor,  3737  Filbert  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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January  15, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

This  is  apt  to  be  the  dull  season  on  a 
northern  farm.  Good  histories,  geo¬ 
graphies  and  an  encyclopaedia  will  help 
a  farm  family  out  if  used  well.  Our 
folks  are  trained  to  go  to  them  to  hunt 
up  facts  about  what  we  read  in  books 
and  papers,  or  what  comes  to  us  in  let¬ 
ters.  This  last  “cold  snap”  has  given  a 
chance  for  much  study.  The  mercury 
registered  two  below  zero  one  morning, 
and  hovered  around  the  mark  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  The  peach  buds  do  not  seem 
to  be  hurt,  and  we  are  more  concerned 
in  learning  how  far  Jack  Frost  worked 
down  into  Florida.  Among  crther  letters 
which  interested  us  is  this  note  from 
Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  at  Salisbury,  Md. : 

We  are  having  a  good  start  for  a  hard 
Winter  down  here.  Sleighing  is  now  good 
for  the  first  time  in  three  or  four  years, 
and  those  young  enough  to  enjoy  it  are 
having  a  good  time.  I  rather  expected  cold 
weather,  because  we  are  always  apt  to 
have  it  farther  south  when  Winter  sets 
in  in  a  drought.  If  you  had  had  heavy 
rains  last  Fall  up  North  there  would  have 
been  a  vast  bank  of  moist  air  to  take  up 
the  cold,  and  to  have  saved  us.  But  this 
Fall  there  was  nothing  to  stop  the  cold 
waves,  and  they  are  coming  fast  and 
sli’ong.  The  mercury  was  down  to  13 
above  zero  here  this  morning,  and  has  not 
got  above  16  all  day,  and  to-night  we  will 
in  all  probability  have  it  down  to  zero, 
which  I  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Y'e  are  on  the  verge  of  a  fuel  famihe,  as 
the  great  snow  north  of  us  blocked  the 
freight  trains.  Here  we  had  about  four 
inches,  and  it  gradually  grew  less  south 
of  us,  till  at  Cape  Charles  there  was  no 
snow  at  all. 

When  frost  does  strike  the  South 
there  is  greater  suffering  than  in  the 
North,  for  here  we  know  it  is  coming 
and  make  ready  for  it.  Our  hot  water 
pipes  gives  us  great  satisfaction  as  the 
mercury  goes  down. 

I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  farmer, 
having  been  born  and  raised  in  a  city,  and 
the  thought  has  come  to  me  that  if  your 
paper  is  interesting  to  a  man  in  the  city 
who  has  access  to  all  kinds  of  reading, 
what  a  valuable  paper  it  must  be  to  one 
on  a  farm,  especially  when  away  from  the 
lax-ge  districts.  i.  m. 

Ohio. 

Tim  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  my  farm  very 
Interesting  to  me.  J.  m.  k. 

New  York. 

Our  Ohio  friend’s  argument  might 
not  be  sound.  Suppose  he  is  a  book¬ 
keeper  and  some  one  starts  in  to  tell  of 
the  life  he  passes  day  by  day.  This 
might  seem  pretty  dull  to  him,  though 
every  word  of  it  were  true.  Yet  to  a 
farmer,  or  man  in  the  country,  it  might 
prove  as  interesting  as  a  good  story. 
This  idea  of  writing  so  as  to  “make  the 
farm  interesting”  gives  the  keynote  for 
agricultural  literature.  If  we  can  only 
make  people  interested  in  the  farm  which 
gives  them  home  and  a  living  great 
things  can  be  done  in  the  world.  The 
heart  and  the  spirit  lie  where  the  “in¬ 
terest”  is,  and  these  things  are  what  de¬ 
termine  life. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  note  from 
a  woman  who  has  subscribed  for  a 
neighbor’s  boy: 

I  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  interesting 
and  helpful  to  him,  although  he  has  been 
for  many  weeks  in  bed  with  spinal  menin¬ 
gitis  ;  his  mind  is  active,  and  he  hopes  to 
be  able  to  walk  across  the  floor  by  next 
Spring. 

I  find  the  world  full  of  those  kindly 
people  who  go  quietly  about  doing  good. 
You  would  be  surprised  if  you  could 
know  of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
long  for  a  home  in  the  country.  Perhaps, 
right  now  while  they  are  longing  in  this 
way  some  of  you  are  dissatisfied  or  wish¬ 
ing  you  were  somewhere  else.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  it  may  be  a  part 
of  your  duty  to  try  to  see  things  as 
others  see  them?  Why,  if  you  could 
only  regard  your  farm  and  your  home 
as  some  of  these  homesick  town-people 
do  you  would  be  about  the  happiest  man 
or  woman  on  earth. 

On  first  page  is  an  article  on  “Con¬ 
tracts  with  Women.”  The  author  has 
sent  a  private  letter  in  which  she  says: 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  more  I  see  of  men  in  general,  the 
more  I  observe  their  readiness  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Die  almost  childlike  ignorance 
of  women  in  business  matters.  Women  are 
neither  protected  as  in  Germany,  nor  given 
the  ballot,  so  they  can  protect  themselves 
as  in  some  States. 

Now  is  this  true?  Suppose  you  look 
first  at  yourself  and  then  at  the  men  you 
know  and  answer  the  question.  I  know 
that  in  the  thousands  of  fake  schemes 
which  are  reported  to  us  the  majority  of 
the  victims  are  women.  They  give  up 
their  money  or  contract  their  property 
freely  on  the  promise  of  some  smooth- 
talking  faker.  It  is  also  true  that  in 
many  cases  these  same  women  will  not 
listen  to  the  advice  of  husband  or  broth¬ 
er,  but  will  take  the  stranger’s  plausible 
word  in  preference.  I  think  the  present 
crusade  for  woman’s  suffrage  is  based 
on  a  demand  for  business  protection. 
Unlike  most  movements  of  this  sort  it 
originates  in  city  and  town,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  must  work  for  a  living 
and  feel  that  they  are  not  fairly  treated. 
The  demand  for  the  ballot  has  not  struck 
Hope  Farm  or  our  neighborhood  yet; 
still  I  think  the' city  women  will  keep  up 
the  fight  until  they  get  some  recognition 
at  least. 

With  the  cold  weather  and  snow  on 
the  ground  we  are  trimming  apple  trees 
and  cutting  wood.  Should  there  come 
warm  days  without  wind  the  instructions 
are  to  spray  with  the  oil  while  the  sun 
is  up.  On  these  bright  Winter  days  the 
water  quickly  evaporates  and  leaves  the 
oil  on  the  tree.  On  a  dull  day  the  water 
might  be  left  to  freeze.  As  with  hauling 
out  manure,  the  great  gain  from  Winter 
spraying  is  to  have  the  job  done  and 
out  of  the  way  before  Spring.  .  .  .  On 
bad  days  we  can  make  root-grafts.  We 
have  some  stocks  and  have  cut  scions. 
In  the  Spring  we  shall  be  ready  to  start 
a  choice  little  nursery  of  peach  and  apple 
— using  buds  and  wood  from  our  best 
bearing  trees.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
nursery  business,  but  we  find  it  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  many  ways  to  have  our  own 
trees.  ...  I  told  last  week  how  I 
gave  our  folks  a  Christmas  present  by 
sending  them  to  hear  “1  he  Messiah 
sung.  They  got  back  late  in  the  evening, 
cold  and  hungry,  but  full  of  music.  “Oh, 
but  it  was  glorious!  You  do  not  know 
how  much  good  it  did  me,”  said  Mother 
as  she  went  over  some  of  the  music 
after  supper.  I  grant  that  her  ideals  of 
life  are  far  higher  than  mine,  but  very 
likely  I  know  more  of  human  nature. 
So  I  asked  with  a  grave  face  whether 
they  would  rather  hear  “The  Messiah” 
than  to  see  a  championship  ball  game. 
The  result  was  a  very  indignant  lady 
and  several  doubtful  children  who  hesi¬ 
tated  to  give  a  real  opinion !  That  is 
the  way  of  life.  As  they  grow  up  the 
music  and  beauty  will  come  to  them 
more  and  more,  and  the  baseball  game 
and  what  it  stands  for  will  serve  as  a 
frame  for  the  picture.  If  you  ask  me 
why  I  keep  talking  about  music,  and 
poetry  and  good  books  and  pictures  I 
can  easily  answer.  Silence  or  darkness 
of  body  or  spirit  may  come  to  any  of  us. 
The  blind  and  the  deaf  know  what  it 
means  to  carry  memory  or  visions  of 
beautiful  things  into  their  sad  prison, 
and  so  might  those  with  other  afflictions. 
If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  store  up 
with  the  best  you  can  find  of  music  and 
good  literature,  and  “be  ready.” 

H.  W.  C. 

Handling  Manure  in  Pile. 

On  page  10S7,  C.  P.,  of  Missouri,  inquires 
about  handling  stable  manures  for  garden¬ 
ing,  and  Allen  B.  Wells  of  New  York  an¬ 
swers  his  question,  but  does  not  state  the 
best  method  by  which  to  keep  freshly-made 
stable  manure  from  heating  when  put  in 
piles.  Tbe  method  I  have  used  has  always 
worked  well.  Any  level  piece  of  ground  will 
do  for  making  the  pile,  which  can  be  com¬ 
pacted  as  fast  as  hauled  to  it.  As  soon  as 
signs  of  heating  appear  take  a  crow-bar  and 
drive  it  down  through  the  manure  to  the 
ground,  then  work  the  bar  around  so  as  to 
make  the  top  of  the  hole  larger  than  the  bot¬ 
tom.  If  the  pile  is  a  large  one  a  number 
of  bar  holes  can  be  quickly  made,  and  they 
will  allow  the  surplus  heat  to  escape.  If 
this  is  done  and  the  vents  kept  open,  the 
pile  will  never  become  overheated.  To 
cause  the  manure  so  piled  to  rot  more 
quickly,  with  a  hose,  or  with  a  bucket,  pour 
water  in  each  hole  so  as  to  soak  the  centre 
of  the  pile  thoroughly,  and  decomposition 
will  go  on  very  rapidly  and  the  manure  be 
in  fine  order  for  any  garden  purposes. 

Ulster  Co..  N.  Y.  e.  c.  m. 


Waltham  Watches 


A  Warning 

Mail  order  houses  in  Chicago  and 
other  cities  who  list  Waltham  W atches 
do  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Waltham  Watch  Company  nor  its 
customers  will  sell  them  our  watches 
at  all.  Mail  order  houses  cannot  be 
equipped  to  sell  good  watches.  If  you 
want  a  watch,  go  to  a  retail  jeweler; 
he  knows  how  to  regulate  it,  how  to 
correct  any  little  damage  that  may  have 
come  to  it  after  leaving  the  factory 
and  he  will  get  it  started  right.  A 
watch  requires  a  personal  service  that 
no  mail  order  house  can  give.  It  needs 
the  jeweler,  who  knows  his  trade,  to 
do  this. 

Waltham  Watch  Company 

Waltham,  Mass. 

N.  B.  —  When  buying  a  watch 
always  ask  your  jeweler  for  a  Waltham 
adjusted  to  temperature  and  positron. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  fanner  knows  tho  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here's  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  tho  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
f  ormly.  and  best  of  all 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  free 
hook. 


Iron  Ago 

(Improved  Robbinc) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles  i 
No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102  P 


GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
ttle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
best  arrangement  for  cooking 
for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
ndry  Stoves,  Water  and 
m  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
ders.  Caldrons. etc .J.-ST'Send 
irticulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 


Feeding  for  Profit 

Cows,  horses,  hogs  and  poultry  thrive 
best  when  fed  well  cooked  food 
because  such  food  is  easiest  as¬ 
similated.  For  economical  farm 
cooking  nothing  equals  the 

F  armers’ 
Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

For  canning  fruit,  heating  water,  sterilizing  milk 
cans,  boiling  sugar,  rendering  lard  and  endless 
other  uses.  Costs  little,  wears  long.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular  and  prices. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  M.  V. 


AGENTS  $3  to  $10  A 

Selling  this  forged  steel 

_  ...  -  NICKEL  PLATED 
IN  1  Combination  Hatchet 

. .  Durable,  low  priced.  Guaranteed. 

Money  back  to  any  purchaser  not  perfectly  ple&Bed.  Send  today 
for  terms  of  FREE  OUTFIT  and  proof  of  big  profits  to  Agents. 

II.  TlIOMAs  MFG.  CO.  2BG5  Wayne  St.  Payton,  Ohio 


- -\ 

Its  Own  Cost  on 

Any  Farm  in  20  Minutes 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  a 
Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block 

can  do.  You  alone  can  do  all  the  heavy 
lifting  about  your  place  with  our  block — 
shifting  wagon  boxes,  stretching  wire 
fences,  moving  stones,  logs,  sick  or  in¬ 
jured  animals,  etc.,  and  the  saving  of 
hired  help  will  pay  for  it  on  one  job. 


The  Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block 


is  the  only  rope  block  made  that  does 
the  work  of  a  chain  block.  It  is  the  only 
rope  block  made  without  teeth,  wedges, 
springs,  etc.,  to  wear,  tear  and  chew  up 
good  rope.  This  block  actually 
preserves  good  rope— keeping 
it  smooth.  Wet  or  greasy  rope  is 
i  held  just  as  tight  as  dry.  You 
\  can  depend  upon  this  block  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Yet  the  prices  are 
only  70c  up  to  $4.25,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  capacity  of  600  lbs. 
up  to  5,000  lbs.  Lasts  a  life 
time.  Saves  dollars  every 
.week.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Learn  what  it 
means  to  own  one. 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

1  36  Viaduct  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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Ruralisms 

FERTILIZING  GLADIOLI. 

The  best  time  to  fertilize  the  flowers 
of  Gladioli  is  from  11  o’clock  A.  M.  until 
2  P.  M.,  on  a  bright,  quiet,  sunny  day. 
Most  varieties  ripen  their  pollen  by 
11  o’clock,  although  I  have  observed  that 
the  white  varieties  usually  are  an  hour 
or  two  longer  in  ripening.  When  ripe 
the  pollen  exudes  along  the  inverted 
surface  of  the  anthers  and  is  plainly  dis- 
cernable  even  to  the  inexperienced,  and 
is  now  ready  to  be  applied  to  the 
flowers  you  wish  to  work  upon.  The 
next  thing  is  to  examine  the  stigma  of 
the  flower  you  wish  to  fertilize,  which 
if  in  a  receptive  condition  will  be  some¬ 
what  enlarged  and  have  a  sticky  appear¬ 
ance.  An  ordinary  magnifying  glass  will 
help  you  out  if  you  are  a  beginner,  but 
after  a  little  experience  you  will  be  able 
to  do  without  the  glass.  The  pollen 
may  be  applied  with  the  tip  of  the 
finger,  or  just  nip  out  the  anthers  and 
rub  the  powdered  surface  over  the  stig¬ 
ma,  doing  the  work  Mioroughly  so  that 
the  stigma  will  be  well  covered  with 
pollen.  Emasculation  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  anthers  of  the  seed  parent  flower 
may  be  removed  in  time  to  prevent  self- 
fertilization  after  the  petals  are  ex¬ 
panded  ;  then  inclose  in  cheesecloth  or 
muslin  to  prevent  the  bees  getting  ahead 
of  you  if  you  are  particular  to  get  a 
‘‘dead  sure”  pedigree.  The  seed  is 
much  easier  to  handle  if  the  chaff  is  rub¬ 
bed  oft"  before  planting.  Plant  in  beds 
about  as  you  would  radish  seed,  sowing 
the  seed  about  one-half  inch  deep,  and 
if  the  soil  is  dry  wet  it  down  well  with 
a  sprinkler  after  planting,  and  then 
cover  the  bed  with  four  inches  of  clean 
straw,  which  should  remain  until  the 
plants  are  well  started.  Then  remove 
straw  and  shade  with  muslin  for  a  few 
weeks.  l.  merton  gage. 


The  rural  new-yorkee 


Tufted  Pansies. 

C.  8.  F.,  Chicago,  11  . — JVill  you  inform 
me  whether  the  Viola  or  tufted  pansy  will 
thrive  in  the  Northern  States?  Is  it  truly 
perennial  or  practically  biennial  like  the 
ordinary  pansy?  Does  it  require  frame  or 
other  protection  in  Winter?  European 
horticultural  catalogues  mention  it  as  both 
“perennial”  and  “hardy,”  but  1  have  found 
these  terms  relative  and  not  absolute  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  other  plants  grown  here. 

Ans. — Tufted  pansies  succeed  very 
well  with  us  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  without  Winter  protection  other 
than  drifted  leaves.  We  do  not  know 
how  they  succeed  in  Chicago,  though 
we  believe  some  were  used  for  bedding 
on  the  Wooded  Island  during  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.  However,  the  tuft¬ 
ed  pansies  are  generally  regarded  as 
somewhat  hardier  than  the  common  pan-  j 
sy;  their  greatest  enemies  are  excessive 
heat  and  drought.  We  sow  them  either 
in  early  Spring  or  in  August,  treating 
them  just  like  other  pansies.  -  Those 
sown  in  August  are  transplanted  to 
beds  where  water  will  not  lie  in  Winter, 
and  have  a  little  litter  or  some  ever¬ 
green  boughs  thrown  over  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  heaving.  They  are  perennial  in  the 
sense  of  perpetuating  themselves  by  self¬ 
sowing,  rather  than  in  permanence  of 
individual  plants,  but  we  have  had  some 
plants  that  lasted  to  the  third  year  from 
seed.  '1  hey  flower  so  freely  that  some¬ 
times  they  seem  to  bloom  themselves  to 
death.  In  a  sheltered  position  they  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  long  after  everything 
else  is  dead ;  two  years  ago,  when  we 
had  a  very  open  Winter,  we  gathered 
tufted  pansies  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
again  in  January.  These  were  growing 
in  a  herbaceous  border,  where  leaves 
drifted  among  taller  plants,  and  thus 
gave  protection.  The  flowers,  which  are 
smaller  than  those  of  fine  strains  of  or¬ 
dinary  pansies,  have  a  tendency  to  di¬ 
minish  in  size  on  old  plants,  so  they 
often  look  like  old-fashioned  “Johnny- 
jump-ups;”  for  this  reason  we  would 
prefer  sowing  fresh  seed  each  year, 
though  the  self-sown  plants  give  a  great 


deal  of  pleasure.  There  are  some  choice 
named  sorts  which  give  very  fine  flow¬ 
ers.  Try  them  in  a  moist  but  not  water¬ 
logged  place,  where  there  is  slight  shade. 
They  are  often  used  in  England  as  a 
carpet  under  rose  bushes. 

Fruit  for  Central  Ohio. 

R.  D.  B.,  Wyoming ,  O. — Please  give  me 
names  of  best  and  most  prolific  currant, 
red  raspberry,  blackberry  and  goose¬ 
berry.  I  have  only  garden  space  for  one 
dozen  plants  of  each  kind,  healthy  two- 
year-okl  plants,  well  rooted. 

Ans. —  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
the  name  of  a  single  variety  of  different 
classes  of  fruit  that  would  prove  to  suc¬ 
ceed  best  in  different  and  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  localities.  Different  characters  of 
soils  and  different  locations  and  eleva¬ 
tions  cause  a  remarkable  variation.  I 
can  only  suggest  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  central  Ohio.  Were  I  planting 
but  one  variety  of  currant  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  Perfection.  It  surpasses 
any  sort  I  have  yet  seen  both  in  size  and 
prolificacy.  Its  growth,  on  our  ground, 
is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  Fay,  Victoria 
or  V  hite  Grape,  but  its  bearing  qualities 
and  extreme  size  of  cluster  and  berries 
render  it  a  prize.  Red  Cross  and  Vic¬ 
toria  would  be  my  second  and  third 
choice  of  the  red-fruited  varieties,  while 
White  Grape  is  standard  almost  every¬ 
where.  Of  gooseberries  Downing  is 
probably  most  dependable  of  all  under 
widely  varied  conditions.  Portage  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  larger 
class.  The  bush,  however,  is  not  nearly 
so  robust  in  growth  as  Downing.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Cuthbert  red  raspberry 
can  be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  over  a  wider  range  of  country,  than 
any  other  variety.  The  new  Manitou  is 
so  very  similar  that  it  may  well  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  Eldorado  blackberry  would 
be  my  first  choice  for  Ohio.  With  me  it 
is  a  splendid  grower  and  very  prolific  of 
large,  luscious  berries.  It  is  a  mid-season 
SOrt.  _ F.  H.  BALLOU. 

“Ignorance  of  the  law,”  said  the 
judge,  “is  no  excuse  for  crime.”  “May  I 
inquire  of  your  honor,”  asked  the  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorney,  “whether  your  honor’s 
remark  is  directed  at  the  defendant  or 
his  counsel  ?”— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

^Fence 
Buyers 

Want  to  Send 
ou  This  Free  Book 

/before  you  buy  a  rod  of 
fence  Take  my  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

Atl-No.-9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  liad  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Bloat 
profitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I’ll  show  you. 

THERE'S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  sold  dellverod  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  in  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U- S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 

I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  hooks  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I'll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St  Adrian,  Mich. 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

A  quarter  of  a  century’s  experience 
**  helps  us  in  deciding  the  proper  ma¬ 
terials  to  use  and  preper  methods  of 
constructing  the  heavy  weight  Woven 
Wire  and  Field  Erected  Fences  and 
;  steel  gates.  Catalog  Free.  Our  Prices 
will  attract  you. 

^  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  H.  CLEVELAND, 0. 


A  Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE-FREE! 


Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  vuluublo  Quar¬ 
ter  Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  reul 
Page  Wire!  Examine  the  method  oil  weav¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  Page  Knot— the  Knot 
that  can’t  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles 
of  Page  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pic¬ 
tures  showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in 
our  greut  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elas¬ 
ticity,  tensile  strength  and  durability 
into  High  Carbon,  Basie  Open  Hearth  Steel 
Wire.  Learn  what  this  means  in  economy. 

Specified  by  U.S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.  Approved  by  a  million  farmers. 
W’nte  at  once  for  Free  Sample  of  PngeFence 
and  Grand  Quarter  Contenniul  Catalog. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co-. 
Box  267 A  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Best  Spray  Pump 

Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Not  too  heavy  for  low  bushes.  Sprays  quick¬ 
est  and  best.  Does  the  work  in  half  the  time 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always  ready.  Used 
with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear  out,  or  make 
trouble. 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5  Years.  Price  $4.00. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  try  it.  Our 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  scud  our  illus¬ 
trated  circular  showing  how  this  pump  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

94  Main  Street  Marysville,  O. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  i  hj  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  ns,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


“KANT-KLOG”,^  '  Spraying 
SPRAYERS  Guide  Free 

Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  laborand  fluid,  * 

Fiat  or  round,  lino  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  bSI*  n! 


The  Tree  Preserver 


Good’s 


Save  your  fruit  trees  1  Kill  all  SAN  JOSK  80 ALE,  WHITB 
H.Y,  worms,  insects,  scab  or  fungi*  by  spraying  thorough¬ 
ly  with 

^Wha! e  OU8h  Soap  No.  3 

It  is  sure  death  to  all  enemies  of  vegetation.  Containa  no 
salt, sulphur,  or  mineral  oils  to  injure  or  poison  the  tender¬ 
ed  trees,  plants  or  shrubs.  The  potash  ami  lish  oil  are 
active  fertilizers,  and  enrich  the  soil.  Tho  soap  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  and  sprays  perfectly. 

U8edaml  endorsed  by  State  Experiment  Stations  and  by 

1 10  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

50  lba.,$2.50;  too  lbs.,  $4.50;  lamer  <pinii(liies  proportion¬ 
ately  leas.  Writo  to-ilay  lor  free  ••  Manual  of  Plant  Life.” 

„  .  JAMES  GOOD, 

Original  Maker.  945  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling’.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  N.  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa; 


FENCE 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
W o  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


1 4l  Cents  a  Rod 

For  23-in.  Hog  Fence;  15  3-4e  for - 

26-lnch;  18  8-le  for  31-Inch;  22e 
for  34-inch;  25c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  M UNCI E,  IND. 


T  SPRAYERS 


On  Free  Trial  advanceTno 

bank  deposit.  Shipped  to  you  at  dealers’ 
wholesale  prices.  We  pay  freight  and 
I  guarantee  Sprayers  five  years. 


The  Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

doubles  your  crop.  IT  SPRAYS  ANYTHING  — 
trees,  potatoes,  vineyards,  truck,  etc.  High  press- 
urc*  Easy  to  operate.  Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong, 
and  durable.  BRASS  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc 
HURST  HORSE-POWER  SPRAYER  for  orchards, 
vineyards,  potatoes,  etc.  “No  tree 
too  high,  no  field  too  big  for  this 
king  of  sprayers.”  All  HURST 
sprayers  sold  on  same  liberal  No¬ 
money-in-advance  plan.  Writ, 
to-day  for  our  FREE  Spraying 
Guide,  Catalogue  and 
SPECIAL  FREE  OF¬ 
FER  to  FIRST  BUYER 
in  each  locality. 

H.L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.  - 
282  North  St.,  Canton,  I 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

BIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPBNWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  ftlFG.  CO. 

437  sabSn  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


WISE 


HEAVIEST 
lir.  FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
rence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 

_ ^  Bull  Proof  Fences.  Getcatalog 

iree  sample  for  test. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Cleveland,  O 

Hept.  59 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
B0X31 4  winchester.  Ind. 


Your  stock  Is 
kept  inside  and 
other  stock  out¬ 
side  if  your  pastures'’ 

[  are  enclosed  with 

SUPERIOR 
WIRE  FENCE 

This  is  unquestionably  the 
most  substantial  fence  made 
owing  to  the  high  carbon  coiled 
spring  steel  wire  and  the  Superior 
Heavy  Weight  Lock  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction. 


OUR 


^  All  styles,  weights  and  spacings. 
.  Steel  Gates  for  every  purpose. 


•  P 


Low  Prices  Easy  Terms 
Write  for  Free  catalog. 


LOCK 


THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  0.  Cleveland,  Ohio] 


°dr  new  trade-mark 

TRADE-MARK 


Utilize** 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the 
Hubbard  ‘Bone  Base’*  Fertilizers 


T-f  rTl\[lH'Qrr' ?  Have  you  conquered  the 

^  .  gAN  JOSE  SGALE? 

B.  G.  PKATT  COMPANY,  60  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 

“SCALECIDE” 

for  less  money,  with  less  labor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything  else. 

I  rices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
l  gal  cans,  Sl.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CAKBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 

8s.  6d..  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*9  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
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us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  .  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Prof.  F.  H.  King  of  Wisconsin  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  China,  where  he  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  soil  and  farming  methods.  The  Chinese 
lead  the  world  in  their  treatment  of  the  soil,  and  their 
ability  to  produce  large  crops.  We  shall  soon  begin 
a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  King  in  which  some  of 
these  remarkable  Chinese  methods  will  be  discussed. 

* 

Just  read  what  Mr.  Fellows  says  on  page  51  about 
spreading  manure  on  frozen  ground.  That  tallies 
with  our  own  experience.  We  believe  “coloring  mat¬ 
ter”  which  runs  from  manure  piles  contains  consid¬ 
erable  plant  food.  While  many  of  our  farm  teachers 
state,  often  without  qualification,  that  the  manure 
ought  to  go  out  every  day  in  Winter,  we  still  believe 
that  the  real  advantage  in  this  lies  in  getting  the 
work  done  in  a  dull  season  and  thus  gaining  time  in 
Spring. 

* 

We  feel  like  enlarging  upon  this  idea  of  exchanging 
scions  of  good  varieties  with  friends  in  distant  places. 
If  some  one  500  miles  'or  more  from  your  home  will 
send  you  wood  from  his  successful  orchard  you  can 
top-work  a  few  trees  and  in  time  have  a  constant  and 
pleasant  reminder  of  your  friend.  We  have  some 
trees  worked  in  this  way  that  give  great  pleasure. 
Be  careful  of  scale,  for  that  might  come  as  an  un¬ 
expected  gift,  but  let  some  of  your  trees  carry  a  living 
reminder  of  friendship  if  you  can. 

* 

The  Gypsy  moth  got  into  Connecticut,  and  as  soon 
as  discovered  was  promptly  met  by  the  State  Ento¬ 
mologist  and  a  gang  of  men.  Within  three  days  they 
had  destroyed  4,500  egg  masses.  Such  prompt  action 
is  the  only  thing  to  be  thought  of  when  this  insect 
appears.  Up  and  at  it!  The  insect  does  not  spread 
rapidly,  and  if  the  State  can  have  a  gang  of  men  with 
no  thought  except  extermination,  on  the  job  in  time 
we  may  hope  to  hold  it  in  check.  It  would  be  a 
•  public  crime  to  neglect  to  report  its  appearance. 

* 

Suppose  50  years  ago  some  one  had  told  you  or 
your  father  that  force  like  the  explosion  of  powder 
in  a  gun  would  be  used  to  drive  machinery.  Such  a 
man  would  have  been  called  a  lunatic — it  was  before 
the  word  “crank”  came  into  general  use!  Yet  here 
we  have  tens  of  thousands  of  gasoline  engines  doing 
farm  work  in  just  that  way,  and  inventors  straining 
their  brains  to  perfect  a  motor  of  fair  cost  that  will 
plow  and  harrow  and  do  the  work  of  a  farm  team. 
Already  half  a  dozen  different  forms  of  such  motors 
are  in  use  on  large  farms.  Within  a  few  years  we 
expect  to  see  them  down  to  the  price  of  a  good  team 
of  horses  and  working  profitably  on  60-acre  farms. 

♦ 

I  see  on  page  1102  that  in  a  case  for  damages  through 
"substituted"  nursery  trees,  the  upper  court  has  reversed  a 
decision.  What  damages  did  this  upper  court  award  the 
grower?  ,  s  j.  l. 

There  is  a  misunderstanding  about  this  decision. 
When  the  case  came  to  trial  the  fruit-grower’s  lawyer 
started"  to  prove  damages.  His  plan  was  to  show  what 
the  land  was  worth  when  planted  to  the  true  varieties 
and  how  much  less  with  the  substituted  trees.  The 
nurseryman’s  lawyer  objected  on  the  plea  that  his 
client  was  responsible  only  for  the  value  of  the 
nursery  trees.  The  trial  judge  took  this  view  and 
refused  to  admit  testimony  showing  damage.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  such  evidence  is 
admissable — it  being  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether 
it  is  sound  or  not.  Thus  all  the  upper  court  decided 
is  that  there  may  be  a  new  trial,  with  the  right  to 
show  the  actual  crop  loss  due  to  substitution. 
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There  are  many  thousands  of  deer  running  in 
Connecticut  and  the  other  New  England  States,  and 
they  cause  great  damage.  J.  H.  Hale  tells  us  that 
they  have  ruined  500  young  apple  trees  in  his  orchard 
near  Hartford.  These  deer  went  past  the  peach  trees, 
but  chewed  off  the  apple  twigs.  The  State  paid  for 
these  trees,  but  there  is  no  profit  in  that  kind  of 
apple  culture.  Similar  reports  come  from  other 
States,  and  if  the  deer  continue  to  increase  few  men 
will  venture  to  plant  orchards  at  any  distance  from 
towns.  As  they  now  are  the  deer  are  a  menace  to  the 
most  hopeful  farm  industry  New  England  has  started 
in  years.  It  is  believed  that  the  next  Connecticut 
Legislature  will  wipe  out  all  laws  for  the  protection 
of  deer. 

* 

At  many  of  the  larger  horticultural  meetings  boxes 
of  apples  from  the  Pacific  coast  are  exhibited.  The 
plan  is  to  buy  such  a  box  in  the  regular  market,  and 
then  put  up  the  best  local  apples  by  its  side  for  com¬ 
parison.  There  is  great  satisfaction  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  pronounce  the  local  apples  superior.  Yet  when 
they  go  to  sell  their  fruit  they  usually  find  that  the 
Western  apples  bring  more  money  and  find  quicker 
sale.  We  know  of  cases  where  the  Western  fruit, 
after  being  carried  3,000  miles,  brought  75  cents  a  box 
more  than  the  best  local  fruit.  At  first  thought  this 
might  seem  discouraging  to  the  Eastern  grower.  Yet 
he  should  remember  that  this  great  reputation  for  the 
Western  fruit  is  the  result  of  long  and  patient  years 
of  study  and  work  in  building  up  a  good  reputation. 
We  can  raise  the  fruit  here,  but  the  reputation  must 
be  gained  slowly  and  honorably.  Keep  at  it— and 
throw  out  the  culls. 

* 

We  have  given  records  of  several  cases  where 
farmers  have  brought  suit  against  seedsmen  or  nur¬ 
serymen  to  recover  damages  for  “substituting”  or 
selling  weed  seeds.  Now  we  are  not  trying  to  present 
any  one-sided  argument.  Nurserymen  sometimes  say 
that  such  cases  are  “pure  blackmail”— that  the  farmer 
tries  to  hold  them  up  by  misrepresenting  the  facts. 
If  we  could  have  a  clear  case  of  this  we  would  expose 
it  just  as  readily  as  we  would  fraud  or  deception 
on  the  part  of  a  seller.  In  the  case  of  nursery  stock 
we  are  on  record  as  saying  that  if  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  trees  came  untrue  to  name  we  should 
realize  the  great  liability  to  make  mistakes  in  budding 
or  packing,  and  be  lenient.  In  a  case  of  wholesale 
substitution — where  half  or  more  of  the  trees  are 
wrong — we  should  hold  the  nurseryman  responsible, 
and  expect  him  to  pay  for  his  serious  blunder. 

* 

Such  diseases  as  cholera,  roup  and  white  diarrhoea 
have  caused  great  loss  to  poultry  keepers.  Some  of 
them  have  felt  almost  hopeless  over  the  last-named 
disease,  and  are  ready  to  grasp  at  any  straw  which 
promises  relief.  Whenever  any  such  trouble  as  this 
prevails  men  come  forward  offering  “sure  cures”  or 
remedies.  Some  of  these  may  possess  merit,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  untested.  It  is  a  serious  business  to 
play  or  experiment  with  these  diseases.  Recently  a 
“sure  cure”  for  the  poultry  disease  mentioned  has 
been  offered.  The  fowls  are  to  be  inoculated  with 
the  material,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  will  produce 
lifelong  immunity  from  the  disease.  This  is  a  tempt¬ 
ing  offer  to  poultrymen.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true,  and  we  submitted  the  claims  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  Washington.  The  following  opin¬ 
ion  is  written  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the 
Pathological  Division. 

On  the  face  of  it,  any  claim  on  behalf  of  a  remedy 
that  it  will  produce  lifelong  immunity  to  cholera,  white 
diarrhoea  and  roup,  would  be  regarded  as  preposterous 
by  the  scientific  world,  and  would  call  for  the  strongest 
kind  of  experimental  substantiation  before  acceptance. 
Fowl  cholera  is  positively  known  to  be  caused  by  a  bac¬ 
terium,  Bacterium  avicida.  White  diarrhoea  is  caused  by 
a  cocoidium,  Coccidium  tenellum,  a  form  belonging,  not  like 
the  bacteria,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Concerning  roup,  nothing  has  yet  been  accepted 
as  definite  with  respect  to  its  cause.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  secure  an  immunizing  remedy  against  a  bacterial  agent 
at  the  present  time  without  making  claims  for  a  polyvalent 
article  that  adds  powers  against  an  intestinal  animal  para¬ 
site,  to  say  nothing  of  additional  powers  against  an,  at 
present,  unknown  cause. 

In  commenting  on  President  Taft’s  message  re¬ 
garding  postal  rates  we  suggested  that  abolishing  the 
franking  privilege  held  by  Congressmen  might  make 
up  the  postage  deficit.  This  was  an  error,  for  we 
now  find  that  this  franking  by  Congress  costs  $500,000, 
while  for  the  departments  $2,225,000.  As  a  matter 
of  correct  bookkeeping  this  franking  cost  should  be 
charged  to  Congress  and  the  Departments.  President 
Taft  suggests  increasing  the  rate  on  second-class 
matter,  which  would  mean  larger  rates  on  magazines 
and  papers.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  carrying  this 
mail  matter  is  nine  cents  a  pound.  If  that  is  so  the 
Government  pays  more  than  the  express  companies 
do.  One  result  of  an  increase  would  be  to  throw 
more  business  to  the  express  companies.  The  maga¬ 
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zines  and  some  weekly  papers  could  be  sent  in  bulk 
by  express  and  distributed  privately  in  towns  and 
cities.  The  Government  would  lose  considerable  mail 
in  this  way.  If,  as  is  said,  the  magazines  and  papers 
are  carried  at  a  loss,  on  the  other  hand  their  corre¬ 
spondence  enables  the  Government  to  make  a  profit 
of  $S0, 000,000  on  letters.  For  instance,  take  a  paper 
like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  figure  the  postage  paid  on 
letters  sent  to  and  from  our  readers  or  by  them  to 
advertisers.  It  means  a  profit  to  the  Government 
several  times  as  large  as  any  possible  loss  for  mailing 
the  paper  at  present  rates.  And  this  loss  would  be 
greatly  reduced  if  the  Government  would  make  as 
good  a  bargain  with  the  railroads  as  the  express 
companies  do.  It  is  quite  likely  that  all  this  outcry 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  “big  stick.”  There 
is  great  dissatisfaction  with  Congress,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  Speaker  Cannon.  Many  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  preparing  a  campaign  against  certain  Con¬ 
gressmen  that  will  long  be  remembered.  Quite  likely 
this  talk  about  increased  postage  is  a  little  hint  that 
it  will  pay  the  papers  to  “be  good.”  That  sort  of 
bluff  will  not  work,  however. 

* 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  29. — The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  have  decided  to  withdraw  their  $10,000  a  year 
contribution  to  the  work  of  Luther  Burbank,  the  plant 
wizard  of  Santa  Rosa.  Word  to  this  effect  was  received 
to-day  from  Washington.  The  commercialism  which,  it  is 
alleged,  has  been  a  feature  of  the  experiments  of  Luther 
Burbank,  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
institute’s  support. — New  York  World. 

Five  years  ago  we  told  how  the  Carnegie  Institute 
was  to  give  Luther  Burbank  $100,000  in  10  annual 
payments.  This  money  was  to  be  spent  in  keeping 
accurate  scientific  records  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  work. 
We  are  told  that  the  appropriation  was  obtained 
through  the  efforts  of  politicians  and  “California 
boomers”  rather  than  at  the  suggestion  of  scientific 
men.  It  was  this  magnificent  gift  which  started  the 
foolish  and  sickening  praise  of  Mr.  Burbank  and  his 
work.  He  had  an  opportunity  for  useful  service  which 
few  men  in  all  history  have  enjoyed.  With  this  sum 
of  money  added  to  his  legitimate  earnings  Mr.  Burbank 
might  well  have  dropped  the  part  of  plant  peddler  or 
land  boom  advertiser.  The  very  object  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  is  to  assist  and  encourage  scientific 
research  and  experiments  likely'  to  be  of  general  value 
and  not  of  personal  profit.  Instead  of  acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  spirit  Mr.  Burbank  used  the  great 
reputation  gained  through  this  fund  to  exploit  himself 
and  his  own  interests.  A  long  series  of  such  “com¬ 
mercialism”  culminated  in  the  ‘obstinate  folly  of  the 
1  “Wonderberry”  and  in  acting  as  advertising  “bait”  for 
a  Florida  land  scheme.  We  were  told  six  months  ago 
that  payment  of  this  Carnegie  fund  would  be  stopped, 
but  we  do  not  think  the  trustees  intended  to  make  the 
announcement  at  this  time.  That  new  catalogue  from 
John  Lewis  Childs  with  a  new  “boom”  for  the  “Sun- 
berry”  was  like  flaunted  defiance  in  the  faces  of  these 
trustees.  We  do  not  see  how  they  could  continue  the 
fund  and  preserve  any  dignity.  The  R.  N.-Y.  could 
not  ask  any  stronger  vindication  of  its  course  in  this 
Wonderberry  controversy.  This  outcome  must  be  a 
hard  blow  to  Mr.  Burbank.  Yet  we  do  not  believe 
his  best  friends  will  say  it  is  undeserved.  As  for 
John  Lewis  Childs,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  he 
will  feel  a  very  much  larger  “withdrawal”  from  the 
great  institute  of  the  American  people. 


BREVITIES. 

When  the  “worm’’  finally  turns  he  is  worse  than  a  lion 
to  tackle. 

Passenger  airships  carrying  40  persons  are  promised  in 
Germany  by  next  June. 

The  big  Christmas  snowstorm  cost  New  York  City 
$400,000  for  snow  removal. 

An  old  reminder  from  a  Texan:  “The  R.  N.-Y.  fits  me 
better  than  the  papers  fit  the  cows 

“Ignorance  is  bliss!"  It  is.  eh?  Try  that  defense  be¬ 
fore  a  law  court  and  see  where  you  come  out !” 

Words  may  be  piled  up  like  a  brush  heap  to  conceal  an 
idea — or  put  out  like  coals  of  fire  to  burn  the  brush  up. 

At  a  recent  “agricultural  sale"  in  the  island  of  Java 
10,000  pounds  of  quinine  were  sold  at  about  $5  a  pound. 
How  much  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  does  the  producer  get? 

The  German  Post  Office  Department  has  decided  to 
hasten  rural  delivery  by  the  use  of  motorcycles,  while 
city  parcels  post  will  be  handled  almost  exclusively  by 
automobiles. 

A  small  new  American  industry  is  the  production  of 
the  metal,  cadmium,  found  in  zinc  ores.  Cadmium  melts 
at  a  low  temperature.  Out  of  one  alloy  is  made  a  “trick” 
spoon  which  actually  melts  in  a  cup  of  hot  tea ! 

Out  in  Kansas  they  have  coined  a  new  word,  “hyper¬ 
immune.’’  This  means  “more  than  immune.”  You  couldn’t 
get  the  germ  of  an  influence  or  a  disease  into  such  a 
character.  Question — What  seedsman  do  you  consider 
“hyper-immune  ?” 

A  new  Federal  law  compels  interstate  shipments  of 
liquor  to  state  the  contents  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
Formerly  such  liquor  was  sent  unmarked.  No  one  knew 
but  that  the  package  contained  a  Bible — except  the  packer 
and  the  owner.  Now  the  liquor  must  be  named; 
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FREE — My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 

It’s  FREE— my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties 
of  seed,  fruit  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  fron> 

.  _ _  .11  f 1  |  J  A  1.1.,  fiT  •  K  .....  n  r-  f  V,  fill!  V\AV  t  I  T  Vi  O  I 


strawberries  and  other  small  fruit !  40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  !  Corn  that 
goes  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  of  corn,  8  lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel ! 
f‘Banana”  Apples,  $12  per  bushel !  srippr 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  results  recorded  in  my  1910  catalog.  SCARF F 
seeds  and  plants  are  famed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 
my  reputation  and  reliability.  ......  _  . 

This  year  1  am  giving  awav.  free,  20.000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 
Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  facts  to  interest 
you.  All  FREE.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 


Burpee's  Seeds 

Cost  More  than  do  usual  commer- 
cial  grades,— but  (and  this  is  a 
great  big  BUT!)  they  are  worth 
much  more  than  the  difference  in 
cost!  W.  ATLEE 


If  you  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  Best 
Seeds  that  can  be  grown,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  Barpee’s  New  Annual  for 

1910.  An  elegant  book  of  1 78  pages,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates 
painted  from  nature,  it  is  famous  as  The 
Silent  Salesman  of  the  World’s  largest 
Mail-Order  Seed  Trade.  Do  you  want  it? 
If  -so,  write  to-day!  A  postal  card  will  do! 

BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Don’t  Get  Me  Confused  ^ 
Lwith  Retail  Dealers  or  N 
^General  Catalog  Houses 


With  my  big  volume 


I  AM  a  manufacturer  of  vehicles 

of  business  I  can  sell  the  dealer  at  lower  prices  than  he 
could  buy  from  any  other  manufacturer — but  I  don’t 
do  business  through  the  dealer. 

You  may  hear  a  lot  of  this  home-patronage  talk — but 
what  does  it  mean  to  you? — $26.50  out  of  your  own 
pocket. 

That  $26.50  I’ll  save  you. 

If  you  love  the  dealer — or  he  happens  to  be  your 
brother-in-law — you  may  want  him  to  have  that  extra 


H.  C.  Phelps 

Manufacturer 
Split  A 

Hickory  A ■ 
Dug- 

files  Ay 


I  am  a  manu- 
r  facturer.  I  make 
every  vehicle  I  sell 
and  sell  every  vehicle 
fW  I  make  direct  to  user. 
W  Let  me  pay  postage  on 
r  my  1910  Split  Hickory 
Book  to  Your  Home.  It’s 
Free.  Shows  125  Styles. 
All  at  Factory  Prices. 

H.  C.  Phelps 


that  amount  of  money  if  they  want  to  save  it. 

And  don’t  get  the  idea  that  because  the  general  “Cat” 
house  sells  by  mail  that  it  saves  you  money  on  vehicles. 
They  don’t  manufacture  vehicles.  They  must  add  their 
profit  to  the  maker’s  price.  Don’t  pay  anybody  an 
extra  profit — 

Buy  Your  Buggy  Direct 
From  the  Manufacturer 

My  factory  is  the  largest  in 
America  making  vehicles  and 
rv-f~  ..  .  4  harness  exclusively.  I  make 

,  ..  every  vehicle  I  sell  and  sell  every 

vehicle  I  make  direct  to  the 
■  :  users.  That’s  why  I’ll  save  you 

from  25%  to  40%  on  any  style  of 
•  huXgy>  carriage  or  road  wagon 

£*-'4 -  r"1f*  y°u  want.  Make  your  road 

►  *tl  _  ^  _  tests  and  your  comparisons 

gjfeT  JT  in  quality  and  price.  If  the 


buggy  I  send  isn’t  right  in  every  way;  if  I  haven’t  saved 
you  at  least  25%,  send  it  back  and  I’ll  return  every  cent  of 
your  money.  Can  you  afford  to  deliberately  pass  up  this — • 

25  %  Guaranteed  Saving.  Let  MePay  Post-  ^ 
age  on  My  Big  1910  Book  to  Your  Home 

Send  Postal  Today  for  my  Big,  Free  Book,  the  finest 
vehicle  portfolio  and  catalog  ever  issued.  Get  my  1910 
prices  first  and  see  my  125  styles  of  quality  Split  Hickories. 
It  costs  only  a  penny  to  know.  You  can  always  buy  from 
the  other  fellow  if  you  choose. 

I’ve  been  in  this  business  eleven  years.  I’ve  saved 
millions  for  vehicle  buyers  and  can  prove  it.  I  have 
200,000  customers.  I’ll  refer  you  to  some  near  you. 
Write  for  book  by  next  mail. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  290 ,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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11  Great  Western” 
Quality 


SOONER  or  LATER 


“Great  Western” 
Quality 


You  are  Going  to  Buy  a  Spreader  and  You  will  Want  to  Satisfy  Yourself 


that  you  get  the  QUALITY  you  want  and  that 
you  pay  for. 

The  main  frame  of  a  Manure  Spreader  is  the 
foundation  of  the  machine,  just  as  the  gear  of  a 
wagon  is  the  wagon’s  foundation.  Don’t  allow 
anyone  to  fool  you  with  the  old  story  that  pine  is 
as  good  as  OAK;  you  know  better.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  wagon  gear  made  of  pine?  No,  sir,  you 
never  did; — or,  at  least,  we  never  did. 

Please  Look  This  Picture  Over 
Carefully  Because  We  Want 
You  to  Know  That 

the  main  sills  of  the  GREAT  WESTERN  are 
made  of  OAK  and  measure  2x6  inches. 

The  cross  sills  are  OAK,  mortised  into  side  sills, 
and  each  cross  sill  is  held  in  place  by  two  draw  bolts , 

The  two  center  sills  are  made  of  OAK,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  rear  cross  sill  to  the  front  cross  sill. 

This  construction  alone,  being  made  of  OAK  is 
more  stiff  and  rigid  and  more  substantial  than 
any  other  machine  in  the  world. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  great  strength,  we  use 
two  diagonal  TRUSS  STAY  RODS,  running 
from  all  four  corners.  These  truss  rods  are  made/ 
of  wrought  steel,  and  you  can  see  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  the  GREAT  WESTERN 
Frame  to  twist  out  of  line. 

The  Great  Western  Endless  Apron  is  support-^ 
ed  (and  the  load  rests)  upon  three  sets  of  largey" 
rollers;  one  set  on  each  of  the  side  sills  and  one 
set  in  the  center.  Please  notice  that  these  rol-  , 
lers  are  placed  close  together  so  there  can  be 
no  sag  to  the  apron  with  a  heavy  load  on  it. 

Where  the  rollers  are  small  and  placed  far 
apart  as  they  are  on  many  machines  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  weaving  or  waving  undu¬ 
lation  of  the  apron  that  compresses  the 
manure  and  makes  it  bind  along  the  sides, 
which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  draught. 

Great  Strength  Required 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  great 
strength  is  needed  in  a  spreader  (if  it  is  to  standi 
up)  ?  Most  manufacturers  do  not  realize  what| 
is  required  by  the  farmer.  If  they  did,  there' 
would  be  more  spreaders  built  on  the  lines  of' 
GREAT  WESTERN  construction. 

Just  think  of  this:  The  Frame  or  Gear 
must  carry  twice  as  heavy  a  load  as  is  ordi¬ 
narily  put  on  a  common  wagon. 


Strength  is  required  to  move  the  load  of  manure 
within  itself — and  over  rough  and  frozen  ground. 

Strength  is  required  to  elevate  the  manure,  cut 
it  up  and  discharge  it. 

The  fact  is,  more  strength  is  required  in  a 
manure  spreader  than  in  any  other  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ever  placed  on  the  farm. 

We  build  the  Great  Western  as  we  do  because, 
from  our  own  experience,  we  know  that  solid, 
substantial  construction  is  necessary;  because  we 
know  that  flimsy  construction  and  twisted  frames 
always  mean  breakage  and  short  life  for  the  machine;  be¬ 
cause  we  have  found  that  this  great  strength  has  stood  the 
test  on  thousands  of  farms  where  cheaply  constructed 
spreaders  have  gone  to  pieces  in  a  year  or  two. 

Isn’t  it  common  sense  to  say  that  unless  the  frame 
is  made  STRONG  AND  SUBSTANTIAL  (extra 
strong),  the  great  strain  that  is  put  upon  it  by  the  a, 
machinery  that  is  attached  to  it  will  soon  twist  /JL 
it  out  of  shape. 

This  would  mean  that  the  machine 
would  run  hard;  breakages  would  occur  4  Cxwt 

constantly  in  spite  of  ail  you  could 


do.  You  know  that  the  minute  any  machine  commences 
to  twist  out  of  shape  it  goes  to  pieces. 

The  GREAT  WESTERN  Manure  Spreader  is  made  for 
the  man  who  wants  the  BEST. 

If  you  will  go  to  your  dealer,  he  will  show  you  the  machine 
or  get  you  one.  He  will  set  it  up  ready  for  you  to  hitch  to. 
You  can  take  it  out  and  try  it.  You  have  no  freight  to  pay 
and  not  one  cent  of  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  haven’t  a  first-class  dealer  in 
your  nearest  town  who  will  show  you  a  Great  Western 
Spreader,  we  want  to  hear  from  you  right  away,  and  we  will 
make  you  a  liberal  proposition. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  the  BEST  in  the  spreader  line,  wo 
will  prove  onr  statements  and  prove  you  ean’tall'ord  to  buy  anything 
but  the  BEST.  The  Great  Western  generally  costs  a  little  bit  more  to 
start  with,  but  If  you  pay  a  few  dollars  extra  and  get  QUALITY  you 
are  absolutely  sure  of  getting  $20  baek  in  durability  and  satisfaction 
for  every  extra  dollar  you  put  Into  the  machine. 

NOW,  THEN,  we  warrant  ourtnachlne  to  have:— 50  per  cent  less 
breakage,  50  per  cent  more  strength,  50  per  cent  more  wear  and 
durability  than  any  other  spreader  made. 


EVERY  STICK  OF  TIMBER  ISV  IS  OAK 

,  WHATEVER  YOU  DO,  don’t  let  any  salesman  make  you  believe  that  a 
spreader  with  a  pine  frame  (or  other  inferior  wood)  is  as  good  as  one  made  of 
OAK.  You  know  OAK  i3  better.  You  know  it  will  last  longer.  You  know 
it  is  stronger.  You  know  it  won’t  rot  out. 

WHEN  YOU  INVESTIGATE  spreaders,  take  your  knife  with  you— and  yonr  rule;  jab 
Into  the  side  and  cross  si  its  and  stakes,  and  know  for  yourself  whether  the  frame  Is  OAK  or  not. 
IF  YOU  HAVE  MANURE  to  SPREAD,  we  believe  you  realize  the  need  of  a  mamirespreader. 
If  bo,  please  write  us  today  to  our  nearest  otlice  for  our  large  free  Art  Catalog  .No.  KS0. 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

158  E.  Harrison  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Omaha,  Neb.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Columbus,  Ohio  Indianapolis,  ladiana 

GREAT  WESTERN 


GREAT  WESTERN 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  CONTEMPLATION  UPON  FLOWERS. 
Brave  flowers — that  I  could  gallant  it  like 
you, 

And  be  as  little  vain  ! 

You  come  abroad,  and  make  a  harmless 
show, 

And  to  your  beds  of  earth  again. 

You  are  not  proud ;  you  know  your  birth  ; 
For  your  embroidered  garments  are  from 
earth. 

1’ou  do  obey  your  months  and  times,  but  I 
Would  have  it  ever  Spring; 

My  fate  would  know  no  Winter,  never  die. 
Nor  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Oh,  that  I  could  my  bed  of  earth  but  view 
And  smile,  and  look  as  cheerfully  as  you! 

Oh,  teach  me  to  see  death  and  not  to  fear. 

But  rather  to  take  truce! 

IIow  often  have  I  seen  you  at  a  bier, 

And  there  look  fresh  and  spruce  ! 

You  fragrant  flowers !  then  teach  me,  that 
my  breath 

Like  yours,  may  sweeten  and  perfume  my 
death. 

—Henry  King  (1592-16G9). 

* 

The  newest  table  linen  has  the  mono¬ 
gram  embroidered  in  the  center  of  the 
napkin,  instead  of  in  one  corner.  To 
show  it  the  napkin  is  folded  in  three 
#folds  each  way  so  as  to  bring  the  mono¬ 
gram  on  top. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  prepares  home¬ 
made  samp  by  cracking  sound  well- 
ripened  yellow  corn  in  a  coffee  mill,  and 
then  cooking  it  after  the  old-time  meth¬ 
od.  He  says  that  one  of  the  local  millers 
of  northern  New  York,  whose  samp 
was  regarded  as  especially  high  in  qual¬ 
ity,  moistened  the  grain  before  it  went 
between  the  millstones.  The  rolling 
about  of  the  moistened  grain  removed 
a  good  deal  of  the  tough  skin  before  it 
was  cracked. 

* 

Here  is  a  delicious  fudge  cake  given 
by  Harper’s  Bazar:  Cream  one-half  cup 
of  butter  with  a  cup  of  sugar,  add  a 
ciip  of  milk,  a  quarter-cup  of  grated 
chocolate,  two  beaten  eggs,  three  teacup¬ 
fuls  of  flour  sifted  with  a  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking-powder,  and.  last  of 
all,  a  half-cup  of  hickory-nuts  or  pecan- 
nuts,  broken  and  dredged  with  flour. 
Bake  in  layers  and  put  together  with  the 
fudge  filling.  Cover  all  with  boiled  icing. 
Make  the  fudge  filling  as  follows :  Put 
into  a  porcelain-lined  saucepan  two  cups 
of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  chocolate, 
broken  small,  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of 
milk,  and  one  tablespoon ful  of  butter. 
Boil  over  a  hot  fire  for  six  minutes,  take 
from  the  range,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  and  beat  until  the  mixture  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken,  then  pour  quickly  over 
the  cake  layers. 

* 

As  a  part  of  the  1910  campaign 
against  the  filthy  and  dangerous  house¬ 
fly  who  doesn’t  wipe  his  feet,  we  are 
promised  the  use  of  moving  pictures, 
which  will  show  flies,  magnified  to  about 
the  size  of  hens,  laying  their  eggs  in 
carrion,  and  then  the  hatching  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  insects.  In  the  brief 
time  required  for  the  presentation  of  the 
pictures  the  average  spectator  learns 
more  about  the  danger  arising  from  the 
fly  pest  than  could  be  conveyed  by  a 
mass  of  reading  matter.  It  is  said  that 
these  pictures  will  be  shown  in  moving 
picture  theatres,  as  well  as  before 
schools  and  scientific  societies.  While 
the  fly  is  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  to 
everyone,  it  is  especially  an  aggravation 
to  housekeepers.  Any  woman  who  has 
had  to  contend  with  the  nuisance  of 
flies  befouling  food,  soiling  walls  and 
windows,  and  reproducing  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  all  over  the  house  ought  to  be 
willing  to  work  hard  to  get  rid  of  these 
creatures.  Cleanliness,  the  prompt  re¬ 
moval  of  all  wastes  or  garbage,  and  the 
covering  or  screening  of  fresh  manure 
will  do  away  with  breeding  places  for 
flies.  Why  not  start  a  great  farm  cam¬ 
paign  against  our  enemy,  the  housefly? 
Bring  the  subject  before  the  Grange  or 
farmers’  club,  and  work  up  local  inter¬ 
est;  but,  whatever  others  may  do,  make 


a  strong  resolution  that  your  own  home 
and  your  own  farm  shall  afford  no  har¬ 
bor  for  the  unclean  and  offensive  little 
assassin  that  walks  cheerfully  over  in¬ 
fected  filth,  and  then  tracks  typhoid  into 
your  meat  and  drink.  There  is  no  place 
in  any  civilized  community  for  the  per¬ 
nicious  fly. 

* 

.  A  small  girl  is  very  fond  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  shows  her  a  great  deal  of  kind¬ 
ness.  One  day,  after,  sharing  some  pleas¬ 
ure  with  this  friend,  the  little  girl  asked 
her  mother : 

“Is  Mrs.  Brown  a  friend  of  mine,  or 
only  a  relation  ?” 

This  innocent  query  made  us  think  a 
little.  How  often  we  see  families  whose 
members  are  relations,  but  certainly  not 
friends.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  a  total  diversity  of  dis¬ 
position,  but  too  ofteiL  it  results  largely 
from  a  tendency  to  neglect,  with  our 
own  family,  the  courtesies  we  show  to 
strangers.  With  a  friend,  we  respect  pe¬ 
culiarities,  and  show  consideration  to 
prejudices;  with  a  relative  it  is  quite 
easy  to  dismiss  fixed  opinions  as  “only 
a  notion,”  and  go  on  in  our  own  way. 
A  good  many  of  us  seem  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  melancholy  Mrs.  Waule 
in  “Middlemarch,”  who  considered  that 
the  plain  speaking  of  unpleasant  truths 
was  included  in  the  Almighty’s  inten¬ 
tions  regarding  families.  A  wise  man’s 
advice  is  to  treat  your  enemy  as  though 
he  might  some  day  be  your  friend,  and 
your  friend  as  though  he  might  some 
day  be  your  enemy,  which  is  intended 
especially  as  an  admonition  against  care¬ 
less  speech.  Surely  we  may  as  well 
guard  the  affection  of  those  nearest  us, 
as  the  casual  liking  of  indifferent  out¬ 
siders.  _ 

Family  Expenses  in  Tennessee. 

I  presume  that  L.  S.,  page  1052,  wants 
the  personal  experience  of  farmers’ 
wives  in  regard  to  household  expendi¬ 
tures.  In  the  first  place  we  raise  our 
own  vegetables,  meat,  butter,  milk,  eggs, 
fruit,  molasses,  and  bread;  these  are  a 
part  of  the  farm’s  product.  I  keep  40 
hens,  milk  two  or  three  cows,  raise  tur¬ 
keys  to  sell,  etc.,  and  I  furnish  groceries 
for  a  family  of  seven,  besides  supplying 
the  greater  portion  of  our  clothes.  My 
husband  of  course  furnishes  the  grain 
and  manual  labor,  but  lor  household 
expenses,  he  does  not  supply  as  much 
as  five  dollars  per  year.  I  would  not 
advise  other  wives  to  follow  this  plan, 
for  if  once  begun  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  expenses,  the  worry  is  simply 
immense.  I  usually  slip  one  or  two 
shotes  in  the  lot  with  the  fattening  hogs, 
which  I  have  purchased  for  $1  apiece, 
and  give  a  good  start  with  milk  and 
bread  scraps.  These  I  sell  for  $10  or 
$15  apiece.  I  have,  some  years,  $40  of 
turkey  money,  and  some  years  less. 
With  this,  I  purchase  our  Winter  out¬ 
fits  for  best  wear.  The  everyday  wear 
is  furnished  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
butter,  egg,  and  chicken  monev. 

I  sell  eggs  and  butter  for  money  in 
the  Winter,  and  save  a  few  dollars  every 
month,  until  I  have  enough  to  buy  a 
barrel  of  sugar,  which  is  kept  until  ber¬ 
ries  are  ripe  and  then  used  for  the  jel¬ 
lies,  preserves,  etc.  Some  household  ne¬ 
cessities  such  as  towels,  table  linen, 
dishes,  etc.,  are  purchased  as  means  per¬ 
mit.  The  surplus  fruit  and  berries  are 
disposed  of  and  proceeds  used  for  ne¬ 
cessities. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  never  any  idle 
times.  When  the  last  jars  are  filled  and 
beans  hulled,  the  walnuts  are  gathered, 
hulled,  dried  and  cracked  open,  the  ker¬ 
nels  picked  out  and  sold.  Then  quilts 
are  pieced,  carpet  rags  cut,  comforts 
tacked ;  there  is  knitting  to  do,  besides 
the  usual  amount  of  cooking,  washing, 
ironing,  milking,  sewing,  sweeping,  etc. 
At  the  first  approach  of  warm  weather, 
the  ashes  are  put  in  hopper,  lye  run 
down  and  accumulated  meat  scraps, 
bones,  cracklings,  etc.,  made  up  into 
soap.  The  garden  is  planned  out,  and 


lettuce,  radishes,  beets  and  peas  sown, 
which  soon  make  a  nice  showing  with 
the  onions,  which  were  planted  in  the 
Fall,  and  are  nearly  large  enough  to  eat. 
The  latter  part  of  March  or  first  of  April 
calls  for  the  hotbed,  made  by  filling  up 
manurb  in  a  square  pen  two  feet  deep, 
then  covering  with  rich  earth  and  plac¬ 
ing  in  sweet  potatoes ;  at  one  end  space 
is  reserved  for  cabbage,  tomato  and  pep¬ 
per  plants.  Early  chickens  have  begun 
to  hatch  off,  and  the  turkey  hens  arc 
watched  to  their  nests. 

The  days  are  now  indeed  busy.  The 
beans,  early  corn,  and  potatoes  are  plant¬ 
ed,  the  house  is  cleaned  from  garret  to 
cellar,  and  the  strawberries  looked  after. 
Sudden  storms  send  us  scuttling  after 
the  young  turkeys.  The  weeds  seem  to 
grow  like  Jonah's  gourd  vine,  and  we 
have  to  fight  the  bugs  almost  day  and 
night  or  lose  our  nice  cucumber  plants. 
It  is  a  time  of  setting  out,  pulling  up, 
replanting,  scuttling  here,  there  and  yon¬ 
der,  but  praises  be  to  Him  Who  gave  it, 
the  old  store  has  lasted  until  the  new 
comes  in,  even  the  brooms  are  holding 
out  and  the  young  broom  corn  coming 
on  nicely.  The  early  broilers  are  selling 
for  30  cents  per  pound,  and  we  are,  if 
rather  late,  selecting  our  Summer  ward¬ 
robe.  The  palings  are  full  of  clean  jars, 
the  berry  crop  is  ready  to  begin  picking. 
We  enjoy  the  luxury  of  strawberry 
shortcake,  strawberry  pie,  honey  and 
rich  cream.  Oh,  times  may  be  hard, 
work  degrading  (?)  but  we  enjoy  it. 
As  for  visitors,  they  are  like  home  folks, 
and  find  their  way  to  the  orchard  or 
cool  shady  porch  where  they  either  peel 
or  core  apples,  chatting,  eating,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  never  noticing  if  our  gowns 
are  out  of  date  or  maybe  a  bit  worn  on 
the  sleeves  and  soiled  too.  d.  b.  p. 
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FOUNDED  1842 


Quality  Prints 

Get  quality  in  cotton 
dress-goods  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  last. 


Simpson  -Eddystone 
Silver  Grey  Prints 

are  caiicoes  that  have 
been  recognized  for 
their  high  quality  for 
over  65  years.  Well 
woven  cloth.  Hand¬ 
some  new  designs. 
Intense  fast  color. 

If  yourdealerhasn'tSimp- 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

|  TheEddyslone  Mf|j.Go.,Phila.,Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson.  Sr. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  'and  exhibit  sample 
ioio  bicycle.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  1  F%  <t07 
1910  Models 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  &  1909  Models 
all  of  best  makes  "  *°  V*  *  “ 

lOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheelm 

All  makes  and  models ,  O  *  — ,  O 
good  as  new .  wo  V>0 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit *  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAY’S  FREE  TRIAL. 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 

.  .  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  Chicago 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet. 

We  are  interested  iu  Mr.  Woodward’s 
simple  plan,  page  1012,  for  keeping  grape 
juice  sweet.  He  omitted  to  say  whether 
sweet  cider  should  be  treated  iu  the  same 
way.  We  would  be  glad  to  know.  M.  h.  s. 

Cider  can  be  treated  the  same  as 
grape  juice  to  keep  it  sweet.  The  main 
requisite  is  to  have  bottles  or  jugs  as 
well  as  corks — the  corks  especially — 
thoroughly  sterilized.  It  is  well  to  dip 
tops  of  receptacle  used  in  the  melted 
paraffin  at  once  when  tied  in,  and  again 
after  they  are  cold.  I  found  that  by 
taking  a  piece  of  No.  14  tin  wire  and 
making  a  loop  in  it  in  two  places,  and 
putting  same  around  the  neck  of  bottle, 
I  could  slip  the  ends  of  a  cord  through 
these  loops  and  tie  same  over  top  of 
cork  much  easier  than  to  tie  cord  around 
neck  of  same.  j.  s.  woodward. 


WHAT  YOU  INVENT 
JD5> 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune! 
FREE  BOOK  gives  1  ist of  neededi  nventions; 
tefls  how  to  protec  tthem.  Write  for  it. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Pee  Returned 

No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability ;  send 
sketch  or  model.  Patent  advertised  forsale  free. 
WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys 
1252  F  STREET  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh, 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Honarcb  Machinery  Co  «.•  609  Cortland!  Bids..  New  York 

U  IV]  ET  Buy  direct  from  Apiary.  The 
■  ■  world  famous  white  sage  honey, 

finest  delicacy,  price  10c.  per  lb.,  freight  prepaid 
generous  sample,  10c.  SPENCER  APIARIES,  Nordhoff,  Cal 
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LASTERS 


Apply 

Wherever  there  is  Pain. 


Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs 

Allcock' s  Plasters  act  as  a  preventive 
as  well  as  a  curative. 

Prevent  colds  becoming  deep-seated. 


Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

|  Relieved  by  using  Allcock' s  Plasters 
Athletes  use  them  for 
[  Stiffness  or  Soreness  of  muscles. 


Allcock's  Plasters  can  always  be  distinguished  by 
their  fine  balsam  odor;  this  comes  from  the  Frank¬ 
incense,  which  has  remarkable  curative  qualities. 


When  you  need  a  Pill 

TAKE  A  Brandreths  Pill 


(Est.  1752.) 


For  CONSTIPATION,  [BILIOUSNESS,  HEADACHE,  DIZZINESS, 
INDICE  ST  ION,  Etc.  Purely  Vegetable. 


1910. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  bishop  dress  is  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  yet  one  of  the  best  that  the  infant 
can  wear.  White  Persian  lawn  is  the 
material  illustrated  and  the  trimming 
is  frills  of  linen  lawn  but  dresses  of  this 
kind  are  made  from  all  the  soft  fine 
lawns  and  batistes  that  are  adapted  to 
babies’  use  and  can  be  finished  with 
frills  of  fine  lace  or  embroidery  in  place 


6528  Infant’s  Bishop  Dress,  One  Size. 


of  the  plain  ones.  Either  long  or  short 
sleeves  can  be  used  as  preferred  and  the 
neck  can  be  finished  with  an  under-fac¬ 
ing  or  with  a  narrow  band.  The  dress 
is  made  with  front  and  back  portions 
that  are  gathered  at  the  neck  edge.  The 
sleeves  are  in  one  piece  each,  gathered 
into  bands,  whatever  their  length.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  is  2z/2 
yards  30  or  V/h  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  6526  is  cut  in  one  size  only ; 
price  10  cents. 

A  very  nice  apron  is  shown  in  No. 
6537.  Checked  linen  with  bands  of  white 
makes  the  one  illustrated  but  ginghams 
and  percales,  lawns  and  all  similar  sturdy 
materials  are  appropriate,  with  bands  of 
the  same  or  in  contrast  as  liked.  The 
apron  is  made  with  the  front  portion, 
which  includes  the  skirt,  and  the  back. 


6537  Work  Apron,  Small  32  or  34, 
Medium  36  or  38,  Large  40  or  42  bust. 


I  here  are  patch  pockets  arranged  over 
the  front  and  there  is  a  belt  attached  to 
the  back  which  keeps  the  fulness  in 
place.  The  apron  is  closed  with  buttons 
and  buttonholes.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
534  yards  24  or  27,  3 /z  yards  30  inches 
wide,  with  z/2  yard  27  inches  wide  for 
bands.  The  pattern  6537  is  cut  in  three 
sizes,  small  32  or  34,  medium  36  or  38, 
large  40  or  42  inches  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 


Cough  Candies. 

During  the  Winter,  when  colds  and 
coughs  are  far  from  uncommon,  it  is 
worth  while  to  know  how  to  make  good 
cough-candies  and  as  they  are  easily 
made  and  keep  well  there  seems  to  be  no 
excuse  for  not  having  them  on  hand 
when  needed.  The  following  recipes 
furnish  plain  direction  for  making  a 
few  kinds  but  they  are  intended,  too, 
as  suggestions  for  other  kinds,  for  the 
changing  of  the  “remedy”  may  make  a 
candy  more  agreeable  to  certain  tastes, 
and  require  no  change  in  the  basic  candy. 

To  make  a  fine  hoarhound  candy: 
Steep  two  ounces  of  dry  hoarhound  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  for  half  an 
hour — let  simmer  briskly  without  hard 
boiling.  Strain  and  to  the  tea  add  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Boil 
until  the  syrup  will  crack  when  tested 
in  cold  water.  Pour  out  on  to  greased 
pans  or  plates  and  when  cold  break  into 
small  pieces.  This  recipe  gives  a  plain 
hoarhound  candy  but  if  a  teaspoonful  of 
creme  de  menthe  be  added  when  taken 
from  the  fire  the  character  of  the  candy 
changes  and  it  becomes,  practically,  the 
same  thing  as  the  mentholated  cough- 
drops  purchased  in  packages — at  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  homemade  ones. 
Both  the  dry  hoarhound  and  the  creme 
de  menthe  can  be  had  at  drug  stores. 
Granulated  sugar  may  be  used  if  more 
convenient  and,  with  either  kind,  the 
addition  of  half  a  cupful  of  butter  just 
before  taking  the  candy  from  the  fire  is 
an  improvement.  The  candy  may  be 
pulled,  like  taffy,  if  liked,  and  drawn 
out  into  sticks,  broken  off  into  “drops” 
or  put  in  any  shape  wanted  before  it 
gets  entirely  cold.  The  important  point 
in  this,  and  all  cough-candies,  is  to  have 
them  hard  enough  to  dissolve  slowly 
when  held  in  the  mouth. 

Iceland  moss  (sometimes  called  Irish 
moss)  makes  one  of  the  finest  cough- 
candies  known.  Cover  any  amount  of 
the  moss  with  cold  water  and  let  stand 
over  night.  Look  over  carefully,  to  avoid 
any  foreign  substances,  then  put  in  a 
double  boiler  with  plenty  of  water  and 
cook  (slowly)  until  the  mass  is  like  a 
heavy  glue.  Measure,  and  to  each  pint 
add  two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 
Cook  until  a  bit  can  be  rolled  into  a  soft 
ball  between  the  fingers,  then  pour  on  to 
buttered  tins  and  break  when  cold. 

Balsam  candy  may  be  made  by  adding 
from  six  to  ten  drops  of  oil  of  tar  (note 
that  it  is  oil  of  tar  )  to  any  recipe  of 
molasses  candy,  or  butterscotch,  just  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  This  candy  is 
as  healing  as  any  of  the  balsamic  reme¬ 
dies  in  syrup  form  and  has  the  advan¬ 
tage,  over  them,  that  it  can  be  carried 
around  in  a  box  ready  for  use  at  any 
time — as  the  syrupy  form  cannot.  While 
not  as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  some 
other  flavors  the  writer  values  this 
candy  above  all  others.  The  one  pre¬ 


caution  should  be  taken  of  breaking  the 
candy  into  the  smallest  possible  pieces, 
and  using  only  enough  to  allay  the 
spasms  of  coughing  ds  they  come  on. 
If  eaten  as  other  candies  might  be  there 
is  danger  of  its  becoming  nauseating. 

Flaxseed  and  slippery  elm  furnish  the 
soothing  element  in  this  candy.  Pour 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  six  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flaxseed  and  let  stand 
where  it  will  keep  warm  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  At  the  same  time,  have  soaking 
in  another  dish  a  cupful  of  slippery  elm 
bark,  broken  in  small  pieces,  and,  like 
the  flaxseed,  kept  warm.  Use  enough 
water  to  keep  the  bark  well  covered. 
Strain  these  through  cheese  cloth,  press¬ 
ing  enough  to  get  all  the  water  from 
them.  To  this  liquid  add  \/2  pound  of 
sugar  (either  granulated  or  yellow)  and 
boil  until  it  shows  signs  of  going  back 
to  sugar.  If  lemon  is  liked  add  the  juice 
from  two,  when  the  candy  is  about  half 
cooked.  When  cold,  this  candy  will 
break  into  crumbly  pieces. 

These  “troches”  are  as  good  as  any 
that  can  be  purchased  and  are  made 
without  cooking.  Get  the  druggist  to 
pulverize  one  ounce,  each,  of  cubebs, 
sweet  flag  root,  licorice  root,  and  gum 
arabic.  Take  out  a  little  of  the  licorice 
root  to  use  when  cutting  the  troches, 
then  mix  the  remaining  ingredients  thor¬ 
oughly  and  moisten  with  one  dram  of 
oil  of  anise  and  three  drams  of  oil  of 
cubebs.  Add  half  a  pound  of  finest 
grade  confectioner’s  sugar  and  just 
enough  warm  water  to  form  a  very 
stiff  dough.  Sprinkle  a  board  with  the 
reserved  licorice  root ;  roll  the  dough 
to  a  thin  sheet  and  cut  the  “troches” 
with  a  thimble.  The  scraps  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  into  a.  mass,  and  rolled  again.  If 
they  get  too  dry  in  the  handling  add  a 
very  little  bit  of  water.  Lay  the  troches 
on  a  waxed  paper  and  let  stand  a  few 
days,  until  dry  enough  to  permit  packing 
them  in  boxes  between  layers  of  waxed 
paper.  eva  kyman-gaillard. 


If  all  who  count  themselves  happy 
were  to  tell,  very  simply,  what  it  was 
that  brought  happiness  to  them,  the 
others  would  see  that  between  sorrow 
and  joy  the  difference  is  but  as  between 
a  gladsome  en'ightened  acceptance  of 
life  and  a  hostile,  gloomy  submission; 
between  a  large  and  harmonious  con¬ 
ception  of  life,  and  one  that  is  stubborn 
and  narrow. — Maeterlinck. 

To  be  truly  happy  is  a  question  of 
how  we  begin,  and  not  of  how  we  end; 
of  what  we  want,  and  not  of  what  we 
have.  An  aspiration  is  a  joy  forever, 
a  possession  as  solid  as  a  landed  estate, 
a  fortune  which  we  can  never  exhaust, 
and  which  gives  us  year  by  year  a  rev¬ 
enue  of  pleasurable  activity*  To  have 
many  of  these  is  to  be  spiritually  rich. 
— R.  L.  Stevenson. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mem  ion  The 
It.  X.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  a  wonderful  food-medicine 
for  all  ages  of  mankind.  It 
will  make  the  delicate,  sickly- 
baby  strong  and  well — will 
give  the  pale  anemic  girl  rosy 
cheeks  and  rich,  red  blood.  It 
will  put  flesh  on  the  bones  of 
the  tired,  overworked,  thin 
man,  and  will  keep  the  aged 
man  or  woman  in  condition 
to  resist  colds  or  pneumonia 
in  the  winter. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  onr 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bunk  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAI  NT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  In  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoil,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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LOR  I  DA 


Nature  has  done  her  utmost  to  make 
this  the  Garden  Spot  of  the  World. 

The  richest  soil — the  most  delightful V»] 
climate — dose  to  the  best  markets — s 
? direct  express  and  freight  connections. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  grow  abundantly, 
?two  and  three  crops  a  year. 

Handsome  booklet  in  two  colors 
I  written  by  a  western  man  fully  de- 
_  scribes  in  detail— absolutely  free. 

Write  for  it  now.  Address : 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agt.,  Q 
Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed, 
for  $15.95.  It  is  different  from 
anything  that  has  ever  before 
been  offered.  Skims  1  quart  of 
milk  a  minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher  priced 
machine.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  run 
it  sitting  down.  The 
crank  is  only  5  inches 
long.  Just  think  of  that ! 

The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel ;  easily  cleaned, 
and  emljodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Gears  run 
in  anti-friction  bearings 
and  thoroughly  protected. 

Before  you  decide  on  a 
cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


AND  UPWARD 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 


OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices 
for  all  capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  high.  Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well 
built  and  handsomely  finished.  Run  easier, 
skim  closer,  have  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer 
parts  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  machines  in  use  giving  splendid  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog.  We 
will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated,  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator. 
Our  surprisingly  liberal  long  time 
trial  proposition,  generous  terms  of 
purchase  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America  and  the 
first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You 
save  agent’s,  dealer’s  and  even  cata¬ 
log  house’s  profits  by  dealing  with 
us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market.  Our  own  (manu¬ 
facturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  American  Separator.  We 
ship  immediately.  Western  ordefs 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write 
us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


""  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FACTS  ABOUT  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Ayrshire  cattle.  Are  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  good  for  dairy  purposes  as*tlie 
Guernseys  or  Jerseys  in  quality  of  milk 
for  butter  yield?  H.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

After  eight  years’  experience  with 
Ayrshire  cattle  we  are  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  their  excellence.  Their 
strong,  robust  constitution  and  ability 
to  rustle  for  themselves  commend  them 
to  all  who  have  steep  rough  pastures, 
and  some  not  very  nutritious  grasses. 
While  they  respond  readily  to  high  feed¬ 
ing  and  good. care  yet  under  ordinary  or 
careless  handling  they  so  far  eclipse *the 
other  breeds  of  about  the  same  size  that 
there  is  no  comparison.  Then  again  their 
freedom  from  udder  .troubles  commends 
them  to  all  dairymen,  for  it  is  rare  that 
you  see  an  Ayrshire  except  with  the 
most  beautiful  square  level  udder,  and 
with  no  shrunken  quarters.  It  is  true 
that  they  do  not  give  as  rich  milk  as 
the  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  but  they  give 
so  much  more  of  it  that  the  quantity 
fully  makes  up  for  the  quality,  and  is 
produced  at  less  cost.  A  dairyman  once 
said  to  me  that  when  he  had  a  good  cow 
and  she  was  homely  he  had  but  half,  but 
when  lie  had  a  good  cow  and  she  was 
handsome  he  had -the  whole  thing.  Where 
can  you  get  greater  beauty  both  in  form 
and  color  than  in  the  Ayrshire?  Buy 
the  best  registered  bull  you  can  afford, 
one  whose  ancestors  are  noted  for  large 
production,  saving  only  the  calves  from 
your  best  cows.  Continue  to  breed  from 
a  registered  bull  and  you  will  soon  have 
a  herd  you  may  well  be  proud  of,  and 
the  balance  will  be  on  the  right  side. 

D.  W.  SOUTHARD. 


furnish  you  with  all  the  pigs  you  can 
care  for  properly,  and  even  this  number 
may  be  too  many.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  much  more  money 
made  on  a  few  pigs  well  fed  and  cared 
for  than  there  is  on  a  large  number  fed 
on  a  squealing  ration.  There  is  no  mon¬ 
ey  in  Fall  pigs  for  you  except  to  sell 
them  right  off  when  old  enough  to  wean. 
I  would  advise  planting  corn  on  the  15 
acres  of  potato  ground  and  sowing  oats 
on  the  five  acres  upon  which  you  raised 
poor  corn.  If  barley  grows  and  fills  well 
in  your  section  I  would  plow  up  the  five 
acres  of  poor  meadow  and  sow  barley. 
Both  the  barley  and  oats  can  be  soaked 
and  fed  during  the  Fall  and  early  Win¬ 
ter,  together  with  the.  home-grown  corn. 
You  should  also  buy  some  tankage  to 
mix  with  your  other  feeds.  You  can  sow 
a  few  pounds  of  rape  seed  on  your 
clover  field  early  in  the  Spring  and  you 
will  have  good  pig  pasture  for  a  long 
time. 

Provide  some  shade  for  them  and  let 
them  have  the  run  of  the  clover  field, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  use  to 
good  advantage.  With  this  clover  pas¬ 
ture  you  should  feed  the  brood  sows 
and  young  pigs  some  middlings  or  shorts 
made  into  a  thin  slop  until  some  of 
your  home-grown  grain  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  Your  Spring  pigs  should  be  ready 
for  market  in  December  or  January, 
Another  method  requiring  less  labor  is 
to  sow  barley  on  the  15  acres  of  potato 
ground  instead  of  planting  corn.  If  you 
want  to  economize  labor,  and  if  you 
have  no  use  for  the  cornstalks,  this 
would  probably  be  the  better  plan,  al¬ 
though  you  could  not  raise  as  much  feed. 
It  would  also  be  advisable  to  have  a 
small  field  of  oats  and  peas  sown  about 
June'  20  for  August  pasture  in  case  of 
drought.  c.  s.  greene. 


A  HOG  RAISING  SCHEME. 

I  hired  a  farm  for  two  years.  The  first 
year,  which  will  end  April  1  next,  1  made 
a  specialty  of  potatoes,  and  have  made 
money,  hiring  all  the  work  done.  Now  I 
think  I  see  money  in  hogs,  and  wish  your 
advice.  The  usable  part  of  this  farm  of 
350  acres  is  only  about  40  acres;  15 
acres  where  I  had  potatoes  with  nothing 
done  to  it  since  digging,  light  friable  deep 
bottom  land  mostly.  Eight  acres  are  new 
seeding  with  heavy  clover  stand ;  eight 
acres  of  low  wet  permanent  bayfield  ;  five 
acres  of  poor  land  upon  which  1  had  poor 
corn,  gravelly  clay,  and  five  acres  of  poor 
meadow.  The  rest  is  hilly,  poor  pasture 
and  woods.  I  shall  have  the  year's  manure 
from  15  head  of  cattle  and  two  horses.  My 
idea  is  to  start  this  Spring  and  grow  as 
many  hogs  as  possible,  devoting  all  the 
farm  to  it,  to  market  at  the  greatest  profit 
before  the  following  April,  when  I  give 
up  the  farm.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many 
hogs  to  begin  on,  when  to  start,  how  best 
to  got  the  hogs,  whether  to  buy  sows  early 
and  breed  them,  or  to  buy  sows  with  pigs; 
what  to  plant  in  the  15  acres  of  pretty 
good  level  land  upon  which  I  put  last  year 
the  previous  year’s  manure  from  10  head 
of  cattle  and  six  tons  of  potato  fertilizer, 
and  what  to  plant  on  the  five  acres  upon 
which  the  poor  corn  was?  I  have  plenty 
of  room  in  buildings  for  keeping  great  num¬ 
bers  of  hogs.  Of  course,  the  idea  is  to  raise 
as  many  as  possible  and  buy  as  little  feed 
as  possible.  t.  e.  it. 

I  also  believe  there  is  money  in  hogs, 
as  the  high  prices  of  grain  in  the  West 
have  naturally  reduced  the  supply  from 
most  of  the  great  swine-producing 
States  so  that  high  prices  must  continue 
for  another  year  at  least.  You  do  not 
say  anything  about  feeding  skim- milk, 
so  I  assume  that  it  is  not  available. 
Therefore  you  will  depend  upon  home¬ 
grown  feeds  with  pasture,  buying  what 
feeds  you  cannot  produce.  You  will  not 
require  the.  whole  farm  for  your  hogs, 
so  you  can  pasture  live,  stock  on  the 
greater  portion.  You  will  work  some¬ 
what  to  a  disadvantage  fencing  your 
hog  pasture  for  one  year  unless  you  can 
utilize  the  fences  already  erected  as  you 
must  utilize  all  the  pasture  you  can 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  If 
you  can  buy  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
March  and  April  that  would  probably  be 
better  than  buying  young  pigs  in  the 
Spring,  as  you  could  raise  a  Fall  litter 
from  the  same  sows  before  fattening 
them  for  market.  Fifteen  sows  ought  to 


METASTATIC  TUMORS. 

I  have  a  cow  with  lumps  on  one  of  her 
hind  legs,  one  above  the  gambrel  joint  and 
one  near  t  ho  ankle  joint.  The  one  near 
tlie  ankle  is  like  a  collection  of  small  lumps. 
There  are  some  smaller  lumps  about  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut ;  the  lumps  came  on 
after  the  cow  had  her  calf  in  the  Spring. 
I  thought  it  very  much  like  lumpy  jaw. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  remedy  for  lumpy  jaw 
some  years  ago,  which  as  near  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  was  iodide  of  potassium,  but  do  not 
remember  the  amount  to  get  or  how  much 
to  it  dose.  I  found  t  lie  bottle  which  we 
used  for  it  marked  off  in  eight  doses.  We 
took  it  to  the  druggist  to  be  filled.  lie 
thought  about  a  dram  to  a  dose,  and  filled 
the  bottle  accordingly,  which  we  gave  in 
eight  doses  once  a  day,  but  the  lumps  are 
not  any  better.  We  treated  some  cases  in 
this  way  some  years  ago,  and  the  lumps 
disappeared,  or  nearly.  Will  you  give  the 
remedy  again?  Would  some  other  treat¬ 
ment  be  better?  j.  h. 

Wisconsin. 

Iodide  of  potash,  while  effective  for  lumpy 
jaw,  will  do  no  good  in  the  case  described. 
The  tumors  should  be  let  alone,  or  simply 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Such  tumors  often  are  can¬ 
cerous,  and  when  cut  out  return,  and  are 
accompanied  by  like  tumors  on  the  course 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  internally. 
There  is  a  possibility,  of  course,  that  they 
are  simple  tumors  instead  of  malignant  ones, 
but  we  have  seen  so  many  cases  of  the 
malignant,  metastatic  kind  that  we  feel 
justified  in  giving  this  opinion.  Better  have 
the  cow  examined  by  an  expert  veterinarian. 

•  A.  S.  A. 

“I'll  work  no  more  for  that  man  Do¬ 
lan.”  “An’  why?”  “Shure,  ’tis  on  ac¬ 
count  av  a  remark  he  made.”  “An’ 
phwat  was  that?”  “Says  he,  ‘Casey,’  says 
he,  ‘ye’re  discharged.’  ” — Sketch. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  anti 
‘•a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPSl^mn.e  *3 


I — Two  months  old ; 


shire  Boar 
I  leifers. 


years  old,  $24.  Jersey  Bulls 
PRAIRIE  FARM,  Atwater,  N. 


Pfll  I  IF  P|  I DQ— Trout  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLILI  U  f  O  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  ('ire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


Pi II  a  Choice  Mule  Fox  Hound  Puppies  ;  1  Male  Fox  Hound, 
■  ■  w  w  18  months  old.  Address  Charlie*  W.  Dig-g-s,  VA. 


Collie  Pups 


cheap,  from  imported  champion  stock 
realdrivors.  Ira  Keller, Prospect, O. 


SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  HI  days’ 
trial.  It.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 


Let  Help 


You  to 
Higher  Suc¬ 
cess  in  Dairying 


Granted  that  you  have  good  dairy  cows, 
comiort  and  cleanliness  arc  the  prime  necessities  in 
profitable  dairying.  There  is  only  one  way  to  secure 
complete  cleanliness  and  comfort  for  yonr  cows,  and 

That  is  the  James  Way,  because 
The  Janies  Sanitary  Cow  Stall 

is  the  only  complete  stall  made,  anil  it  is  built  with  the  single 
purpose  of  keeping  cows  clean  and  comfortable  and  making 
barn  cleaning  easy. 

It  includes,  besides  the  James  stall  proper,  the  James  Ad¬ 
justable  Stanchion, which  lines  long  and  short  cows  up  behind  — 
on  the  gutter,  and  the  James  Self-Cleaning  Manger  which 
lifts  automatically,  permitting  the  sweeping  up  oi  all  leavings. 


James  Feed  and  Fitter  Carriers  com¬ 
plete  the  equipment  that  »s  endorsed 
in  cveiy  detail  by  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties.  including  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  by  the  most  successful 
practical  dairymen  in  the  country. 

1  can  send  you  the  names  if  you  wish. 

My  new  feed  and  litter  carrier  catalog  is  Just  off  the  press,  also 
a  large  folder  in  colors  describing  the  famous  James  Sanitary 
Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions  They  are  given  free  for  the  asking. 

W  D.  JAMES,  Mgr.,  KENT  MFC.  CO. 

1 30  Cane  Street  Fort  Atkinion,  WSJ 


LATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 

The  richness  of  Milk  at  '/*  the  cast. 

Booklet,  “How  to  raise  Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without  milk,”  Free. 

B  LATCH  FORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY,”  WAUKEGAN,  ILL,. 

Established  at  Leicester  England,  in  1800. 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 
on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

RansasClty,Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St. Paul, Minn. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  SEVERAL  HEAD  OF  HIGH 
CLASS  REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER.  Kanona.  N.  Y. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


5  Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

u  rave,  Cough  unit 
,1  Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  ntdculers, 
or  express  paid,  is  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles.  , 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio" 


Death 

Worms 


to 

tho 


Stomach 

Guaranteed 


Wo  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DU. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
HALT  on  GO  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  yon  do,  it 
costs  you  $r».oo.  Give  uo  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 


PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  and  heifer  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


LAUREL 

FARM 


-REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

Fern's  Jubilee  7B852,  as  well  bred  in 
“butter  linos”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  beads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready 
R.  F.  SHANNON, 


tor 

1107 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
you  a  rog.  Jersey  bull,  host 
service  at  farmer's  price. 
Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


IGTILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
lvl  desiring  information  bow  to  form  branches 
of  tho  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  .MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  Tlioy 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  ploased  to  price 
them  to  you, 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan  N.Y. 

IM  DflRTATinU  of  the  best:  large  improved 
imrUnlAIIUN  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


L  Alibi:  liEltkSIHRIS  AT  IIK1I1  WOOD— short,  broad  haaclB. 

Mature  animals  weigh  from  too  to  900  lbs.  Special  offering 
of  broil  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  tbiB  spring. 
Four  sons  ol  Masterpiece,  7  months  old,  lor  sale  at  a  bargain. 
Write  for  booklet.  11.  C.  A-  II.  It.  HAUl’KNDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


‘  —  Hero  I  tint  again,  dealing  in  ruff 
on  rats  :  THE  FERRET.  Enclose 
stamp  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Sponcer,  O. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  nt  reasonable  prices  a 
number  ol'  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Hose  of  Sharon,  Kilby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  203622, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163673,  and  llrst 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
O.  I*.  WEST  A  SON,  Box  8(1,  ltloomliigbiirg,  O. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  hoifor  and 
tlie  ex-Champion  two  and  three  yonr  old  heifers. 
Herd  beaded  by  the  great  A.  It.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  typo  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
I,.  A.  KKYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BU  EL  CAI  jF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon:  dam 
Mayflower  Monklnnd,  who  is  the  (bun  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  till  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  AKKCOI.L,  1'iioli,  Fa. 


BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

1  am  offering  two  very  fine  and  throe-quarter  white 
Bull  Calves  that  have  25  A.  R.  <>.  sisters,  one  with 
over  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  They  are  one  mouth 
old  ami  tho  first  draft  for  $50  takes  one  Registered 
and  transferred.  Also  Yearling  Heifers,  Fresh 
Cows  and  Springers. 

FLOYD  M.  BELTON,  La  Grange,  Ohio. 


BULL  CALVES“«  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  ami  individ¬ 
uality.  All  ate  front  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  b.\  Homestead  <;irl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
i.nd.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCRKST  FARM, 

Rif  ton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS -FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAWNDAI.E  STOCK  FARM 
For  three  years  the  home  of  Diotertjoi  lenger- 
veld's  Count  l.e  Kol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

Oil  AS.  W.  HOUR, 

Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOESTEIN-FKIESIANS 

nro  brod  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  thesa  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  t.o  select  from.  Animals  of  both  soxes 
ami  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum.  CARVES. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


The 

MOST 
MONEY 

lor  One  Dollat' 

Invested  in  Food 

from 

‘The  GUERNSEY  COW 

Her  Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the  Highest  Quality  and  Best  Colo* 

The  Monthly  Guernsey  Bulletin  and  information  regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  BOX  R„  PETERBORO,  N.  B. 
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United  States  Separators 


and  their  Products 

J 

Win  All  Important  Awards  in  1909 


IN  keeping  with  its  usual  successes  and  accomplishments, 
the  year  1909  has  been  another  record-breaker  for  the 
United  States  Cream  Separator.  The  few  awards  we 
mention  are  far  from  all.  These  are  a  few  of  the  more 
important  ones.  _ 


1010. 

STATE  DAIRYMEN’S  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  III. 

Edward  Van  Alstyne,  of  Kinderhook 
spoke  on  “Economy  in  the  Cost  of  Pro¬ 
duction.”  In  opening  his  address  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  asked  the  reporter  for  The  It.  N.-Y. 
to  take  notice  that  he  was  a  farmer,  and 
the  reporter  assured  him  that  he  knew  the 
earmarks  of  the  farmer,  and  would  try  to 
make  no  mistakes.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  good  prices  which  dairy 
products  are  bringing  there  is  great  need 
of  studying  the  cost  of  production,  as  this 
cost  has  increased  fully  in  proportion  to 
the  prices  received.  “Wo  must  take  farm¬ 
ers  as  they  arc,  rather  than  as  rney  ought 
to  be."  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  said  he  should 
endeavor  to  ascertain  just  what  it  cost  him 
to  produce  a  quart  of  milk,  and  his  figures 
showed  that  on  his  farm  it  cost  3.14  cents 
to  produce  it.  The  speaker  condemned  in 
strong  terms  the  action  of  the  New  York 
press  over  the  high  prices  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products.  lie  attributed  the 
high  prices  to  natural  causes  rather  than 
any  milk  trust,  and  declared  that  prices 
were  not  too  high  when  compared  with  the 
cost  of  production.  As  elements  to  secure 
better  results  in  dairying,  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
placed  better  rows  first.  “The  elimination 
of  poor  rows  would  reduce  the  aggregate 
yield  of  milk,  and  hence  increase  the  price. 
The  scarcity  of  milch  cows  is  becoming 
acute  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for 
milk  for  shipment  and  consequent,  demand 
for  cows.  The  only  way  to  secure  good 
cows  is  to  raise  them.  The  milk  dealer  is 
constantly  reaching  out  into  new  territory, 
and  the  producer  must  seriously  consider 
the  question  of  keeping  up  the  dairy  by 
breeding  better  cows."  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
urged  the  importance  of  mature  purebred 
bulls,  and  farmers  who  live  a  distance  from 
the  shipping  stations  can  make  money  rais¬ 
ing  cows  to  sell  to  the  dairymen  who  ship 
milk.  Taking  np  the  question  of  milk 
sanitation,  he  said  that  the  farmer  should 
he  paid  a  premium  for  a  good  quality  of 
milk,  and  that  the  former  would  meet  the 
dealer  half  way. 

The  president  called  upon  the  writer, 
introducing  him  as  “the  watch  dog  of  the 
association  sent  up  to  see  that  nothing 
crept  in  that  ought  not  to.”  Thanking  him 
for  dispensing  with  the  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions.  1  expressed  the  opinion  that  milk 
should  be  bought  according  to  its  merits, 
both  as  to  cleanliness  and  fat  content,  of 
course,  not  buying  milk  that  is  not  fit  to 
use,  the  placing  of  a  good  article  on  the 
market  always  insures  a  ready  sale  at  good 
prices,  and  the  paying  of  low  prices  for 
poor  milk  would  drive  it  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

T.  M.  Ware,  of  Meridale.  Delaware 
County,  took  up  the  subject,  “Economy  in 
the  Cost  of  Manufacturing.”  Air.  Ware  is 
a  successful  manufacturer,  and  he  told 
how  he  won  success  in  his  dairy.  Ho  fol¬ 
lowed  (he  plan  of  dealing  directly  with 
the  consumer,  and  as  the  demand  increased, 
he  made  up  the  milk  of  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Now  he  operates  a  central  plant 
with  ten  skimming  stations,  and  this  year 
the  output  will  exceed  1,250,000  pounds 
of  butter,  making  up  the  milk  of  375 
dairies.  “At  the  Meridale  plant  the  milk 
is  bought  on  the  butter  fat  content  basis. 
The  producer  can  tints  be  shown  that  it 
pays  him  to  produce  a  good  milk.  In 
oilier  foods,  the  price  follows  quality.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  man  who  produces 
good  wholesome  milk  should  sell  it.  for  the 
same  price  as  the  man  who  produces  poor 
dirty  milk.  The  creamery  man  should 
encourage  his  patrons  to  keep  better  cows.” 

The  afternoon  session  was  divided,  and 
John  Solly,  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  man  who  scored  tne  but¬ 
ter,  gave  instruction  on  the  manufacture 
of  butter. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Raymond  A. 
Pearson  was  introduced  to  the  regular  ses¬ 
sion.  lie  said  in  part:  “There  is  no  food 
more  easily  affected  by  bacteria  than  milk, 
and  thus  bacteriology  plays  an  important 
part  in  milk  production.  Article  45  of 
t lie  Agricultural  law  says  briefly:  ‘No  per¬ 
son.  firm  or  corporation  dealing  in  milk 
for  its  selling  or  products  thereof,  shall 
keep  the  milk  in  unsanitary  conditions.’ 
Inspectors  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  milk  shipping  and  receiving  stations  and 
factories,  and  report  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  If  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  are  found,  a  card  is  sent  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  and  he  is  given  10  days  to  correct 
the  trouble.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  im¬ 
provement  is  not  made,  legal  steps  may  be 
taken.  Of  400  cases  reported,  only  three 
have  necessarily  been  reported  to  the  At¬ 
torney-General  for  legal  action.  A  report 
came  lo  us  that  a  certain  plant  was  in  a 
bad  condition,  filth  and  dirt  abounding. 
Conditions  were  such  as  to  lie  a  menace 
to  health.  Ten  days’  notice  was  served, 
and  the  plant  was  voluntarily  closed  before 
further  action  could  be  taken.  There  are 
two  sides  of  the  question.  One  is  the 
standpoint  of  the  sanitary  enthusiast,  and 
the  other  of  t In*  practical  man  who  is 
making  li is  living  by  dairying.  We  con¬ 
sider  both  sides  of  the  question,  particu¬ 
larly*  the  latter.  We  recommend  good 
light,  drainage  and  cleanliness.  The  work 
is  not  oppressive  but  co-operative.” 

Thursday  evening  the  annual  banquet 
was  served  at  the  New  Woodruff  Hotel, 
and  about  175  guests  were  served.  Every¬ 
one  bad  a  good  time.  Many  instructive 
speeches  were  made  which  were  highly 
spiced  with  wit  and  good  feeing.  The 
smokers  made  it  a  little  unpleasant  for 
those  who  never  have  learned  to  like  the 
weed,  but  they  grinned  and  bore  it.  and 
hoped  they  would  never  get  to  a  place 
where  the  smoke  would  lie  thicker. 

Friday  morning  Mr.  C.  A.  Pnblow  gave 
instruction  on  cheese .  making,  and  George 
G.  Flanders,  first  assistant  commissioner 
and  counsel,  gave  an  address  on  “The  Out¬ 
look  Respecting  Oleomargarine  Legislation.” 
The  oleo  men,  through  the  big  packing 
houses,  are  combined  to  overthrow  the 
oleo  tax  law,  and  are  willing  to  spend  a 
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big  sum  of  money  to  do  so.  expecting  to 
reap  a  rich  reward  by  selling  their  stuff 
as  pure  butter.  Not  only  the  dairymen, 
but  every  consumer  interested  in  pure  food 
should  use  their  influence  to  defeat  the  oleo 
combine. 

C.  A.  Publow.  of  Cornell,  scored  the 
cheese,  and  John  Solly,  of  Washington, 
I ».  C..  the  butter.  Below  are  given  the 
highest  scores  in  different  classes : 

Creamery  Butter  (packages). 

Rosemary  Creamery.  Adams.  N.  Y . 04 

Thos.  F.  Rutherford.  Madrid . 04 

Creamery  Butter  (prints). 

Delhi  Co-Operative  Creamery,  Delhi.  .  .  .05 

Diamond  Creamery  Co.,  Ma'ssena . 04 

Dairy  Butter  (packages). 

.T.  Grant  Morse.  Hamilton . 03 

Jerry  Halllban,  North  Lawrence. .  .0.'“, 

Mrs.  Sidney  Shell,  Evans  Mills . 93 

Dairy  Butter  (prints). 

IT.  L.  Allen,  Watertown . 04 

Ralph  C.  II.  Fowler . 94% 

Cheese — Young  Americas. 

Edwin  S.  Aloses . 07% 

C.  N.  Day,  Theresa . 97 

Sage  Cheese. 

W.  A.  Going . 97  % 

C.  N.  Day . : . 97  % 

Nenfeliatel. 

F.  X.  Baumert  &  Co . 90 

Cream  Cheese. 

McLeod  &  Ormsby . OS 

F.  X.  Baumert  &  Co . 07 

Export  Cheese. 

S.  A.  Hall.  Watertown . 07% 

O.  Northup,  Chau  men  t . 07% 

J  as.  Ta gger  1 ,  C  lay  to  n . 08 

Home  Trade. 

Orsa  Stevenson  . 08 

S.  A.  Hall . 97% 

The  meeting  adjourned  Friday  noon  and 
the  dairymen  wen!  home  satisfied  that  tills 
had  been  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  verv 
best,  meeting  ever  held  by  the  association. 
It  now  remains  for  the  dairymen  .through¬ 
out  the  State  to  support  the  organization, 
attend  the  meetings  and  make  the  New 

York  Dairymen's  Association  the  power  for 

good  in  the  State  that  it  ought  to  be. 

J.  UR  ANT  MORSE. 


Permanent  Pasture. 

A  correspondent  in  Alleghany  Co..  Pa., 
writes :  "I  have  read  your  article  in 

The  R.  N.-Y. :  in  fact  cut  them  out  and 
reread  often — I  have  a  field  of  rather  poor 
land  sown  for  permanent  pasture  on  which 
I  applied  500  pounds  of  a  mixture  nine 
per  cent  potash,  nine  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  three  per  cent  nitrogen,  l.ast 
year  was  the  first  and  the  grass,  a  mixture 
of  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  Rod-top  and  other 
seed,  was  but  fair.  I  thought  to  spread 
two  tons  of  burnt  lime  per  acre  this  Win¬ 
ter,  hut  why  no  potash?  Your  mixture 
contains  none.  Would  anything  he  gained 
by  sowing  more  grass  seed  in  Spring  or 
Fall,  as  the  grass  is  quite  thin?  Field  is 
on  a  hill  sloping  northeast,  and  land  is 
shnly.  Ground  is  poor  as  1  have  said. 
Would  400  pounds  of  mixture  you  name  be 
enough  ?’’ 

The  application  of  lime  will  doubtless 
help,  ns  Blue  grass  is  a  limestone  grass. 
But  I  think  that  25  bushels  of  freshly 
slaked  lime,  making  about  a  ton,  will  lie 
sufficient.  Brush  it  in  well  with  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow.  You  have  already  applied  a 
good  dressing  of  potash,  and  whether  more 
will  be  needed  will  depend  on  t lie  nature 
of  the  land.  If  it  is  slaty  shale,  perhaps 
the  potash  will  do  good.  If  on  a  granite 
formation  there  will  lie  a  large  amount  of 
insoluble  potash  in  the  soil,  which  lime 
will  tend  to  release.  Nothing  will  lie  lost 
in  adding  more  grass  seed  when  harrowing, 
but  Blue  grass  is  naturally  slow,  and  will 
tend  to  thicken  up  year  after  year  if  you 
top-dress  it.  I  think  that  the  400  pounds 
will  suffice,  and  you  might  add  100  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  to  part  of  the  field 
and  note  the  effect.  The  Indiana  Station 
found  that  it  paid  to  use  some  potasli 
salts  on  clay  soil  that  was  quite  rich  in 
insoluble  potash.  w.  F.  masse*. 


Limestone  for  Absorbent. — On  page 
1045,  under  “Short  Stories.”  regarding  ab¬ 
sorbent  for  cow  stables.  1  should  advise  to 
use  powdered  limestone  rock,  which  does 
not  drive  out  the  ammonia.  Burned  or  hy¬ 
drated  lime  of  course  cannot  he  used  :  they 
would  drive  out  the  ammonia.  We  are 
using  here  t lie  powdered  corals  (carbonate 
of  iiine)  for  stables  and  have  very  good 
results.  Chemically,  limestone  rock  and 
corals  arc  identical,  so  far  as  the  lime  (cal¬ 
cium  t  is  concerned.  PAUL  karutz. 

Cuba. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  crushed  limestone  (un¬ 
burned)  will  answer  well  for  this  purpose. 

Pickling  Meat  in  Vacuum.- — A  consular 
report  from  Berlin  describes  various  methods 
of  handling  preserved  meat.  In  one  pro¬ 
cess  the  pickling  mixture  is  introduced  as 
follows : 

“The  pieces  are  packed  in  a  sheet-iron 
cylinder  connected  on  one  side  by  a  tube 
to  an  air-exhausting  pump  and  on  the  other 
to  n  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  the 
pickling  mixture.  Both  of  these  connecting 
pipes  are  provided  with  open-and-shut 
valves.  After  the  meat  has  been  packed  in 
the  cylinder  and  the  lid  tightly  fastened, 
the  valve  of  the  pipe  leading  to  the  pick¬ 
ling  solution  is  closed  and  the  air-exhaust¬ 
ing  pump  set  in  operation.  When  the  air 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  has  been  reduced 
to  at  least  five  millimeters  (determined  by 
manometer  attached  to  the  cylinder)  the 
valve  to  the  air  pump  is  closed  and  the  one 
to  the  pickling  solution  opened.  Because 
of  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
the  volume  of  the  meat  is  increased  by 
about  oue-tbird,  and  the  pickling  solution 
can  then  lie  thoroughly  forced  into  the 
pores  and  fibres.  The  meat  is  kept  under 
pressure  four  or  five  minutes,  when  the 
cylinder  is  opened  and  the  pieces  taken  out 
and  hung  up  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool, 
airy  room  to  dry,  after  which  they  are 
smoked.  The  value  of  this  method  is  that 
the  meat  does  not  stand  so  long  in  the 
pickling  brine,  and  hence  the  albumen  and 
the  other  nutritive  elements  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  dissolved  and  lie  drawn 
out  into  the  brine.  For  this  reason  the 
quality  of  the  meat  is  such  that  it  can  be 
more  profitably  exported  than  meat  cured 
in  pickling  barrels  or  vats.” 


THE  GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest 
Award)  on  Separators  at  the 
ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC  EX- 
POSFI  ION,  Seattle,  awarded  the 
U.  S.  This  was  positively  the  high¬ 
est  award  received  by  any  separator. 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest  Award)  on 
Separators  at  the  Intermountain  Four  State 
Fair,  Ogden,  Utah,  awarded  the  U.  S. 

Butter  made  from  U.  S.  Cream  by  Jas.  H. 
Toomer,  Morgan,  Utah,  also  won  First  Prize 
and  Gold  Medal  at  this  fair. 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest  Award)  on 
Separators  at  the  Sacramento,  Cal.,  State 
Fair,  was  awarded  the  U.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  on  Sepa¬ 
rators  at  thcTexas  State  Fair.Dallas,  awarded 
the  U.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  on  Sepa¬ 
rators  at  the  State  Fair,  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama,  awarded  the  U.  S. 

FIRST  PR  IZE  also  STANDARD  SILVER 
CUP  (valued  at  $100.00)  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Alex.  Simpson,  of  Atwood,  Ontario,  at  the 
Winnipeg  Industrial  Exposition.  Mrs. 
Simpson  has  used  a  15.  S.  Separator  for  years 
and  lias  always  been  a  prize  winner  on  butter. 

FIRST  PRIZES  (Highest  Awards)  at  the 
great  New  England  Fair  Worcester,  Mass., 
were  awarded  to  Harry  C.  Shepard,  of 
Sturbridge.  Mass.,  on  Dairy  Butter  and 
Gloverdale  Creamery,  Tunbridge,.  Vt.,  on 
Creamery  Butter.  Both  U.  S.  users. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest 
Award)  at  the  NATIONAL  DAIRY 
SHOW  recently  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  was  awarded  to  J.  Gilbert 
Hickcox,  of  Whitefvsh  Bay,  Wis.,  on 
Market  Cream  obtained  by  the  U.  S. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  on  Dairy 
Print  Butter,  was  won  by  Robert  Morcn, 
Morrison,  Ill.,  a  user  of  the  U.  S. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  at  the 
Vermont  State  Fair,  White  River  Junction, 
was  awarded  to  1..  R.  Dana,  I’omfret,  Vt.,  on 
Dairy  Butter.  Mr.  Dana  also  uses  a  U.  S. 
Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  at  the 
Maine  State  Fair  on  Dairy  Tub  Butter  was 
won  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Brimmer,  of  Tilden,  Me., 
user  of  a  U.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  South 
Dakota  State  Fair,  on  Dairy  Butter  won  by 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Andrews,  of  Huron,  a  U.  S.  user. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  on  Home 
Dairy  Butter,  Western  Fair,  London.  Ont., 
awarded  Mrs.  Alex.  Simpson.  Atwood,  Ont.,  a 
U.  S.  user. 

FOUR  FIRST  PRIZES,  Viking  Agiicul- 
ural  Fair,  Viking  Alberta,  Canada,  Oct.  sth, 
1909.  Dairy  Butter,  Mrs.  S.  Stenberg  swept  all 
four  First  Prizes.  Another  Great  Victory 
for  the  United  States. 

FIRST  PRIZE,  Georgia  State  Fair, 
Macon,  Ga.,  October  27th  to  November  6th, 
1909.  First  Premium  on  both  Separator  and 
Exhibit,  awarded  to  the  United  States  Sepa¬ 
rator. 


Don’t  let  the  hypnotic  statements  of  unscrupulous  advertisers,  claiming 
the  earth,  with  no  records  to  back  their  claims,  influence  you  in  the  least. 

If  you  keep  two  or  more  cows  and  handle  their  milk  by  any  other  means 
than  with  the  U.  S.  Separator,  we  can  show  you  the  way  to  a  greater  profit. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  159,  and  we  will  attend  to  the  rest. 

Remember,  you  can  try  a  U.  S.  Separator  before  you  pay  one  cent. 
This  does  not  mean  the  bogus  free  trial  some  advertisers  offer,  who  require 
the  cash  deposited  in  the  bank  before  they  ship  the  goods.  Agents  in  every 
dairy  community  will  give  absolutely  a  free  test,  and  in  case  you  buy, 
favorable  terms.  Could  anything  be  more  fair  ? 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1873 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 


COL .  G.  IV.  CRAWFORD'S  FARMS , 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  at  Newark.  0..  and  THE  OAK  LAWN  FARM. 

12  miles  east  from  here,  can  now  show  to  the  interested  public  the 
greatest  lot  of  fine  Stallions  and  Mares,  Beluians,  Percherons,  and  German 
Coacliers,  that  can  be  seen  n  any  other  two  importers'  stables.  If 
you  want  a  first  class  stallion  or  mare,  do  not  fail  to  visit  these 
great  breeding  establishments,  as  you  can  buy  them  at  a  cost  very 
little  less  than  the  actual  cost  price.  There  is  no  need  of  going  so 
far  away  to  unreliable  dealers,  but  go  where  you  know  honorable 
dealing  is  the  first  item  shown  the  customers.  I  will  have  from  60 
to  100  stallions  and  mares  shipped  from  France  and  Belgium  about 
every  month  and  the  sales  will  occur  about  that  often.  Be  sure  to 
watch  this  add.  for  the  date  of  the  sales.  Horses  can  be  bought 
at  any  time  either  privately  or  publicly.  All  communications 
answered  promptly.  The  different  trains  met  at  station  with  eon- 
veyances  to  the  Farm.  The  Sharon  Valley  Farm  is  bleated  about 
1*4  miles  from  the  Court  House.  For  further  information  .address, 
COL.  G.  \V.  CRAWFORD.  Proprietor.  Citizens  Phone  JJGG,  Bell  Phone  051  W. 
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A  DAMP  HENHOUSE. 

On  page  1075  is  printed  “Plain  Talk 
for  lien  Men.”  It  says,  “avoid  draughts  in 
the  house,  and  allow  plenty  fresh  air  to 
enter  through  cloth  curtaujs  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  house,  which  should  be  on  the 
south  cr  east  side.”  Last  Fall  I  built  a 
house  12  by  24  feet,  seven  feet  high  in 
front  and  five  feet  in  rear.  There  are 
four  windows  in  the  front  or  south,  and 
one  in  the  east,  the  glass  in  top  sash  re¬ 
moved  and  muslin  substituted ;  glass  in 
lower  sash,  13%  by  24  inches.  This  is  all 
the  ventilation  there  is.  I  have  a  good 
cement  Poor.  The  roof  is  made  of  ship- 
lap  boards,  and  covered  with  roofing,  sides 
and  ends  are  sheathed  and  clap-boarded 
with  building  paper  between,  and  sealed  up 
on  the  inside,  but  it  is  very  damp.  The 
roof  boards  and  litter  on  the  floor  are  very 
wet  at  times.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy 
that  will  do  away  with  these  conditions? 
Does  it  need  more  ventilation,  and  how 
can  it  be  done?  j.  si. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

If  your  house  is  damp  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  you  either  have  insufficient 
ventilation  or  the  cement  floor  is  laid  so 
close  to  the  ground  without  insulation 
that  the  water  soaks  up  through  the 
floor  by  capillary  attraction.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  I  would  suggest  either  laying 
a  board  floor  over  the  cement,  or  you 
could  lay  two  thicknesses  of  tarred  pa¬ 
per  on  the  cement  floor  and  stick  them 
together  with  coal  tar,  and  then  lay  one 
inch  of  cement  on  the  paper.  This 
would  make  the  floor  perfectly  dry,  but 
the  cement  should  be  laid  in  warm 
weather.  You  do  not  say  anything 
about  opening  the  windows.  If  you  will 
open  them  wide  during  the  warm  part 
of  every  pleasant  day  it  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  atmosphere  in 
the  house,  and  also  on  the  health  of  the 
birds.  If  this  does  not  remedy  the  damp 
conditions  you  should  increase  the 
amount  of  muslin  ventilators  until  you 
can  keep  the  house  comparatively  dry. 
This  can  be  done  by  either  making  the 
windows  larger  or  making  one  or  two 
more.  By  using  cloth  in  all  the  windows 
at  night,  without  any  glass,  you  may  get 
sufficient  ventilation.  Of  course  any 
house  will  become  damp  during  a  heavy 
rain,  but  it  should  not  remain  so  during 
fair  weather.  c.  s.  greexe. 


would  come  back  to  her  usual  amount  of 
milk,  but  by  careful  feeding  she  has  and 
that  inside  of  four  weeks’  time.  This  is 
a  case  of  milk  fever,  and  does  not  only 
occur  at  calving  time,  but  is  liable  to  come 
on  any  time  within  three  or  four  months 
after  calving,  as  one  of  mine  did.  c.  H.  w. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  was  the  treatment  for 
milk  fever — inflate  the  udder  hard  with 
gas  or  sterilized  air,  make  the  cow  com¬ 
fortable,  and  do  not  let  her  get  her  head 
on  the  ground.  Our  cow  did  not  have 
milk  fever. 


Treatment  for  Roup. 

I  have  a  rooster  with  a  soft  lump  in 
the  side  of  his  head,  between  the  eyes  and 
nostril.  My  neighbors  have  birds  with 
much  the  same  trouble.  What  is  it?  h. 

Very  likely  this  is  one  form  of  roup  or 
canker,  which  we  usually  consider  as  the 
same  disease.  Examine  the  head  of  this 
bird  to  see  if  that  bunch  formation  is 
not  connected  with  the  nasal  passages.  Also 
smell  of  the  nostrils  to  find  out  if  the 
odor  is  extremely  pungent.  The  rank,  pun¬ 
gent  odor  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the 
presence  of  roup.  As  a  treatment,  I  would 
suggest  the  removal  and  destruction  of 
all  birds  showing  an  extremely  large  swell¬ 
ing  on  different  portions  of  the  head,  and 
the  removal  to  a  separate  pen  of  all  the 
fowls  which  show  a  slight  swelling  or  run¬ 
ning  of  the  nostrils,  or  rattling  in  the 
throat,  where  they  can  be  given  nourish¬ 
ing  foods  and  individual  treatment  of  the 
following  nature,  either  with  a  long-nosed 
atomizer  or  a  small-sized  oil  can  spout. 
Force  a  combined  solution  of  five  per  cent 
carbolic  acid  and  five  per  cent  copper  sul¬ 
phate  through  their  nasal  passages  by  in¬ 
serting  the  tip  of  oil  can  or  the  end  of 
the  atomizer  into  the  nostril  of  the  bird 
and  applying  pressure  behind  the  liquid  in 
the  can  or  atomizer.  Do  not  hold  the  j 
bird  under  this  treatment  for  very  long  at  ' 
one  time,  but  allow  it  the  freedom  of  its 
head  so  that  it  may  shake  out  the  mucous 
discharge  loosened  by  the  application  of 
the  above  liquid.  Then  give  the  nasal  pas¬ 
sages  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  second 
wash  of  this  same  material.  A  daily  treat¬ 
ment  should  in  a  few  days’  time,  overcome 
this  disease.  It  is  well  to  add  a  few  crys¬ 
tals  of  potassium  permanganate  every  other 
day  to  the  drinking  water  in  the  pens 
where  any  sickness  has  been  noticed.  This 
makes  the  water  a  disinfectant,  which 
cleanses  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  fowls 
drinking  it.  and  destroys  the  getms  of  roup 
that  might  be  present.  The  presence  of 
this  disease  should  stimulate  poultrymen 
to  seek  to  improve  the  conditions  within 
their  houses,  making  them  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  allowing  them  an  abundance  of  : 
fresh  air  without  the  possibility  of  a  draft 
blowing  on  to  the  birds  while  eating  or 
especially  while  roosting.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  growth  may  simply  be  the  result, 
of  a  swelling  caused  by  an  injury  to  the 
comb  or  head  of  the  bird  while  feeding  or 
fighting.  C.  A.  ROGERS. 


A  CASE  OF  MILK  FEVER. 

On  reading  Hope  Farm  Notes,  on  page 
0  028,  I  find  the  story  of  a  sick  cow.  I  had 
a  cow  that  had  all  the  symptoms  of  those 
two  cows.  She  was  not  only  down  on  the 
ground,  but  her  milk  was  gone,  and  her 
hind  quarters  were  paralyzed.  I  could  not 
lay  it  to  apples  and  corn,  as  my  cow  was 
up  to  her  knees  in  good  Timothy  and  clover. 
She  calved  on  Sunday  morning,  and  on 
Tuesday  she  was  down  and  very  sick ;  I, 
being  a  city  farmer  not  experienced  in  the 
care  of  cattle,  was. at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  call 
in  the  neighbors  for  advice.  One  of  those 
neighbors  had  lost  three  valuable  cows 
two  years  ago,  and  in  consequence  had 
bought  an  air  pump  made  expressly  for 
inflating  udders.  lie  applied  it,  but  being 
an  amateur  .at  the  business  was  afraid  to 
hurt  the  cow  if  we  should  pump  her  up 
too  hard.  Of  course  this  was  a  mistake 
which  we  soon  found  out.  Everyone  was 
trying  to  do  his  best,  but  poor  Nellie  was 
sick  almost  unt.o  death,  when  my  wife  said 
we  should  better  send  for  a  veterinarian. 
Most  of  the  veterinarians  charged  $10  to 
come  to  our  neighborhood,  and  so  seldom 
saved  the  animals  they  went  to  see  that 
we  hesitated.  The  cow  was  sinking  fast 
and  we  got  busy.  I  telephoned  for  a 
veterinarian ;  this  was  on  the  third  day. 
He  came  at  once,  examined  the  cow.  and 
said  if  we  had  called  him  three  days  before 
he  could  have  saved  her  without  any 
trouble,  hut  as  he  was  here  he  would  try, 
and  do  his  best.  lie  took  off  his  coat  and 
got  out  his  tools  and  I  helped  him  to 
inflate  the  udder  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and 
to  tie  each  of  the  teats  with  tape  or  a 
piece  of  rag  to  keep  the  air  from  escaping. 
He  said  if  this  had  been  done  well  in 
the  start,  and  we  had  drenched  the  cow 
with  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in 
one  quart  of  warm  water,  she  would  have 
been  all  right  in  a  short  time,  and  would 
need  nothing  more.  As  it  was  a  last 
chance  for  her  he  gave  her  a  dose — the 
contents  of  which  are  only  known  to  him¬ 
self.  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  see  that  cow  improve ;  inside  of  half 
an  hour  she  raised  her  head  and  seemed 
better.  The  next  morning  I  pulled  a  pail 
of  water  just  outside  her  reach:  she  strug¬ 
gled  to  get  on  her  feet — we  helped  her, 
and  from  that  on  she  was  on  the  mend. 
She  has  forgotten  all  ab«ut  her  calf.  The 
veterinarian  said  he  did  not  think  she 


yle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Lined  with  wood,with  Thumb  Post  Latch 
DURABlLll  Y  Beit  M»teri»!  and 

Workmanship.  Bu>lt  to  last  a  lifetime. 

COMFORT  Hung  on  chain*  allow* 
ing  lull  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry. 

CLEANLINESS  Keeps  the  cow  in 

place.  Forward  when  lying  dowq.  Bach 
when  standing. 

Jlnoltlct  thmelnf  Model  Hairy  flam r— 

•lift  Jrlallt  for  electing 

•Ptlut-Fna 


iilue  Print  «_  ...  _ 

Pipt  Stanchion  Fiamei  - 


SOLE  MAKERS 

AbLJAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

V-.' SALEM.  OHIO,  U.S.A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
f^.The  Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, H.Y. 


CDIIMD'C  IMPROVED 
LKUmD  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M4,  ForcstvIIle,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by  <* 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  f’ulti- 
■vntorn.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Book.lt’, 

FREE. 


V  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Boi  102-C  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


ONLY 


I  AM  making-  a  specialty  of  a  4£  H.  P.  gasoline 

oncrin  a  wVnr*V»  i q  anifo/i  -f nnrYinmo-  nrofov 


x  engine  which  is  best  suited  for  pumping  water, 

Tht*  A  £rin<^n£  feed,  sawing  wood, 

■  shelling  corn,  operating 

Sensation  cream  separators,  churn- 

of  the  A|g|^  ing  and  for  general 

Season  is  the 

Caldwell  * 

Special  Gasoline 

Engine 

I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  engine  of  equal 
merit  to  my  Caldwell  Special  that  can  be  bought  for 
the  price  I  offer  you  my  engine.  Give  me  a  chance  and  I 
will  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  Caldwell 
Special  is  the  engine  for  you  to  buy,  because  I  can  give 
you  better  value  for  your  money  than  any  one  else.  I  sell 
my  engine  direct  from  factory  and  can  save  you  the 
dealers’,  jobber’s  and  catalogue  house  profit.  If  this  money 
is  as  good  to  you  as  to  the  other  fellow,  write  me  and  1  will 
prove  to  you  all  that  I  say. 

All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  take  the  engine,  try  it  free  for 
sixty  days  on  your  own  farm  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  engine  and  convinced  that  1  have  saved  you  tfimmM. 
money,  return  the  engine  to  me  and  I  will  pay  freight 
charges  both  ways  and  it  will  not  cost  you  one  single  cent 
to  secure  the  proof  I  offer. 

I  have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for  thousands  of  F*.  |  ' 
purchasers  and  know  that  I  can  satisfy  and  save  you  from 
$25  to  $100  on  the  price  of  your  engine. 

All  my  engines  are  well  built,  finely  finished  and  guar- 
anteed  against  defective  material  for  five  years.  My  medanM 
engine  is  so  simple  that  you  would  not  have  the  least  diffi-  IlifeiMl 
culty  in  starting  and  successfully  operating  it  at  all  times. 

I  mean  just  exactly  what  I  say  and  will  put  my  engine  up  ^H|K| 
against  any  engine  in  the  world. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  engine  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
write  for  my  free  catalogue ;  compare  my  engine  with  any 
or  all  engines  you  know  of,  then  put  my  prices  along  side 
those  of  others  and  see  for  yourself  what  I  can  save  you. 


Write 

without 

tall 

for 

catalogue 
and  J 
price  jpji 
list. 


J.  D.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell  -Hallowell 
Mfg,  Co. 

511  Commercial  St.  mm, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  Jam 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


he 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it !  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  end  buy  • 


5-Hm-P.  Only  $119,50 


Get  Galloway's 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  GfSc  BOOK 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  ou  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wnt.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 

which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HI. 

A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USING  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  rufin  can  snw  more 
wood  with  It  than  two 
In  any  other  way  and 
doiteasier.  9  CORDS 
IN  lO  HOURS.  Any 
wood  on  any  ground. 

Saws  (roes  down.  Cata¬ 
log  No.CSO, Free.  First 
order  secures  agency. 

Foldlnz  Sawing  M neb.  Co..  158  E.  Harrison  SL.  Chicago.  IU. . 


TONE.  BOAT  FRONTS?) 
///'* _ or  steel _ jd 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.  N. BERWICK  ME". 


Low  Wheels 

Low  Lift  ! 


When  you  load  your  farm  wagon  over  high 
wooden  wheels  it's  tho  last  two  feet  of  the  lift 
that  hu*ts.  Lifting  kills  more  farmers  than 
pneumonia,  consumption  and  typhoid  combined. 
Cut  it  out!  Get  a  set  of 

EMPIRE  LOW 
STEEL  WHEELS 

for  your  farm  hauling.  They  cost  only 
half  tho  price  of  wooden  wheels  and  they 
save  you  tire  and  repair  expense,  savo 
your  team  and  savo  you.  Write  for  new 
Illustrated  catalog  showing  Empire  Wheels 
and  Empire  Handy  Wagons.  (7) 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  296.  < 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘-protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  "wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  STOCK. 

What  is  the  comparative  feeding  value, 
uncooked,  of  the  following  vegetables :  Beets, 
carrots,  cabbage,  mangels  and  turnips,  for 
horses,  cattle  and  hens?  Does  cooking 
change  the  value?  J.  w.  b. 

Massachusetts. 


except  during  a  short  time  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  Winter  feed  we  have  to  resort 
to  silage  as  the  next  best  feeding  stuff. 
The  best  silage  is  made  from  well-eared 
corn  cut  just  when  the  kernels  begin  to 
glaze.  At  this  stage  of  growth  the  corn 
contains  practically  as  much  nourish¬ 
ment  as  when  it  is  ripe  and  dry.  By 
making  -the  whole  corn  crop  into  silage 
you  save  the  labor  of  husking  and  grind¬ 
ing  the  corn,  and  you  also  save  the  waste 
that  usually  fallows  feeding  dry  fodder, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  in  its 
palatability  and  digestibility,  which 
amounts  to  quite  an  item.  Silage  also 
makes  a  very  convenient  feed  to  use  in 
cold  weather.  As  the  difference  in  its 


This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
definitely,  inasmuch  as  the  different 
vegetables  have  widely  varying  values 
for  the  different  classes  of  stock.  While 
raw  cabbage  is  an  excellent  feed  for 
both  cattle  and  hens  it  is  not  a  safe  feed 
for  horses,  and  cooking  practically  spoils 
it  for  feeding.  Mangels,  carrots,  beets 
and  turnips  are  valuable  for  horses,  cat¬ 
tle  and  hens  in  the  order  named  when 
fed  raw,  except  that  raw  beets  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  hens  than  carrots,  and  carrots 
are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than  man¬ 
gels  for  horses.  Cooking  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  any  of  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  mentioned  except  carrots  and  tur¬ 
nips  for  hens,  and  it  reduces  the  value 
of  all  the  vegetables  named  above  for 
horses  and  cattle. 

Dairy  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  figures  for  the  cheapest 
daily  ration  for  a  cow  in  milk  weighing 
000  pounds  using  for  a  basis  silage,  (corn), 
and  miixod  hay  (Timothy,  Red-top,  and 
.Tune  grass)  ?  1  am  able  to  purchase  malt 

sprouts,  $25  per  ton,  gluten,  $20,  hominy 
chop,  $27,  wheat  bran.  $26,  barley  meal, 
$27  per  ton.  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  com¬ 
bination  of  some  of  these  which  will  make  a 
balanced  ration  at  the  least  cost.  s.  L.  r. 

Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  following  is  as  nearly  a  balanced 
ration  as  I  am  able  to  compound  from 
the  feeds  you  mention,  keeping  the  cost 


as 

low 

as  possible 

at  the  same  time. 

* 

tilde. 

Feeding 

Dry 

Protein 

Curb. 

HtllfV, 

matter. 

and  fat. 

10 

lbs. 

mixed  hnv 

8.17 

.422 

4.025 

40 

lbs. 

silage 

8.4 

.20 

5.10 

2 

lbs. 

barlcv  meal 

1.78 

.174 

1.284 

5 

lbs. 

malt  sprouts 

4.50 

.92 

2.045 

*> 

lbs. 

gluten  feed 

1.8 

.404 

1.398 

25.19 

2.350 

14.612 

Nutritive  rat 

io  1  :G.2. 

I  would  advise  feeding  this  ration 
mixed  with  water  several  hours  before 
feeding,  so  the  malt  sprouts  will  have  a 
chance  to  swell.  If  you  have  any  trouble 
with  your  cows  not  eating  it  you  can 
make  it  palatable  by  mixing  V/2  pound 
of  molasses  with  it  by  first  mixing  the 
molasses  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
water  and  then  using  this  sweetened 
water  to  wet  the  grain.  The  quantity 
given  above  is  for  cows  giving  12  to  15 
quarts  of  milk  per  dav,  and  of  course 
should  be  reduced  for  cows  giving  a 
smaller  amount. 

Advantages  of  Silos. 

I  wish  to  get  information  on  the  advan¬ 
tage*  of  feeding  silage.  According  to  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins  I  notice  that  corn  con¬ 
tains  the  greatest  amount  of  nutrients 
when  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  yet  I  see  it 
claimed  that  silage  feeding  has  so  many 
advantages  over  dry  feeding.  We  are  now 
feeding,  per  cow,  one  pound  cotton-seed 
meal,  one  pound  oil  cake  meal ;  three 
pounds  gluten ;  five  pounds  wheat  bran ; 
three  pounds  corn-and-cob  meal,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  20  pounds  corn  stover.  Cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  costs  $27  per  ton  ;  oil  cake, 
$24.75;  gluten,  $29.25;  bran,  $25;  corn- 
and-cob  meal,  $20,  and  corn  stover,  $4.25. 
To  the  heavy  milkers  we  feed  some  extra. 

1  would  like  to  know  wherein  the  chief 
benefit  is  in  feeding  silage  instead  of  dry 
corn  and  stover.  What  would  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cost?  Is  our  present  ration 
correct?  What  ration  should  we  feed  if 
we  had  no  silage?  G. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Silage  has  the  same  advantage  over 
feeding  dry  corn  fodder  that  grass  has 
over  dry  hay.  While  the  nutrients  in 
the  dry  feed  may  appear  greater  to  the 
chemist,  the  fact  remains  that  for  the 
production  of  milk  nothing  has  been 
found  that  is  better  than  good  pasture 
grass.  As  of  course  this  is  not  available  [ 


cost  is  largely  a  matter  of  decreased 
labor  and  increased  production  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  exact  figures,  except 
that  it  has  been  found  almost  universally 
profitable  for  others  to  feed  silage,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
prove  profitable  for  you.  You  are  feed¬ 
ing  a  good  grain  ration  at  the  present 
time.  Gluten  meal  is  recognized  as  next 
to  cotton-seed  meal  for  the  production 
of  milk  and  butter  where  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  You  can  feed  the  same  grain 
with  silage  that  you  are  now  feeding  if 
you  omit  the  oil-cake  meal  and  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  as  silage  takes  the  place  of 
both.  _  c.  s.  G. 

Chairman  (concluding  an  address  of 
introduction)  :  “An’  now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  hab  de  honor  of  presentin’ 
to  dis  audience  de  speaker  of  de  ebening 
— Professor  Johnsing,  of  de  Westville 
seminary — who  will  proceed  to  define  de 
indefinable,  '  depict  de  indepictable  and 
unscrew  de  unscrewtable  !” — Life. 


1  t.l ' 


THE 

MADE-TO-ORDER 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  dairy  farmer  who  buys  a 
1910  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
gets  a  machine  that  is  really  made 
especially  to  order  for  him. 

First ;  Because  the  1910  De  Laval 
is  designed  and  constructed,  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  any  vital  feature, 
to  meet  the  comments  and  criti¬ 
cisms  gathered  from  over  1,100,000 
dairy  farmers  to  whom  De  I  .aval 
machines  have  already  been  sold. 

Second :  Because  if  he  should 
offer  to  pay  ten  times  the  ordinary 
price  he  couldn’t  secure  a  closer 
skimming,  a  greater  money,  time 
and  labor  saving,  a  more  durable, 
a  more  convenient  or  an  easier 
running  separator  than  the  1910 
De  Laval. 

Lastly  :  Because  every  feature  01 
the  1910  De  Laval  machine  from 
top  to  bottom  is  just  as  the  best 
mechanical  as  well  as  the  most 
practical  engineering  demands  that 
it  should  be. 

The  De  Laval  is  the  made-to- 
order  cream  separator  without  the 
made-to-order  price.  The  De  Laval 
catalogue  tells  the  whole  story. 
Ask  for  a  copy. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


fee-1®?  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  8T8. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCE8S  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 
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They  Dare  Not  Do  It 

Simple,  sanitary,  easy  to  clean, 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  probably  replace  more 
disk  and  other  common  separa¬ 
tors  every  year  than  any  one 
maker  of  such  machines  sells. 
Common  separator  makers  use 
absurd  pictures  and  statements 
to  mislead  you  into  believing  it 
is  the  other  way  around  —  that 
their  machines  are  replacing 
Tubulars.  We  offer  them  this 
chance  to  dispute  the  facts  : 

any  one  of  them  print 
the  names  and  addres¬ 
ses  of  nil  persons  who 
have— for  nay  reason 
whatever— exchanged 
Tubulars  for  his  ma¬ 
chine  during  1009. 
We  guarantee  to  print 
a  list  AT 
I.EAST  TEN 
TIMES  AS 
LiONGt  of  those  who 
have  discarded  his  class 
of  mncliipes  tor  Tubu¬ 
lars  during  1900. 

These  makers  dare  not 
accept  this  offer.  The 
facts  would  end 
their  business.  This 
should  decide  you  to 
get  the  Tubular  — 
The  World’s  Best — 
and  no  other.  Sales 
exceed  most,  if  not 
all,  others  combined. 


lift 


Dairy  Tubular 
World's  Beat 


Write  for 
Catalog 
No. 153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Or0» 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Settle  Your 
Roof  Problems 


Isn’t  the  roofing  that  was  good  enough  to  wear  and 

give  satisfactory  service  for  a  hundred  years — that  was  good 
onough  after  a  hundrod  years’  scrvico  to  bo  taken  off  the 
building  it  had  outlasted  and rOlafd  on  another  new  building- 
good  enough  for  you? 

Slato  has  this  record.  This  record  of  overlasting  satisfaction 
—recommends  the  use  of  slate  to  you  for  your  own  roof. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

I»  the  only  natural  roofing  that  outlnsts,  in  actual  wear,  any 
building  upon  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  tho  only  rn.  ting  that 
novor  m roars  out,  rusts,  decays,  warps  or  shrink'! ;  that 
never  burns,  sinonldors,  retains  snow,  ice,  or  allows  impurities 
to  got  into  your  cistorn  water. 

Once  laid,  it  will  settle  your  roof  problems  and  lowor 
your  tiro  insurance  rates  for  the  halanco  of  your  life.  It  can  ho 
placed  upon  your  homo  or  tern  or  any  outbuilding  on  your  farm 
at  a  cost  no  greater  than  that  demanded  for  artificial  roofing. 
It  will  novor  need  painting,  ro-tariug  or  practically  no  repairs, 
for  a  hundred  years. 

'  Tell  us  Where  to  Send  This  Booklet 

Roofs,”  aliooklot  of  16  pages — showing  clearly  how  OthOrS9 
in  all  stations  of  life  have  made  uso  of  Roofing  Slato — has  been 
published  for  youm  It  tolls  everything  about  slato  and  its  uses 
that  every  farmor  onght  to  know.  Simply  sign  ami  mail  tho 
coupon  below  and  we’ll  send  it  absolutely  without  cost  to  you. 

fTho  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Go. 

( Roofs  that  never  wear  out ) 

110  Clark  Stroot,  Granville,  N.  y, 

and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today"****** 

!  Tho  American  So*  Croon  Slate  Co., 

1  1  0  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y.  „ 

a  Send  tho  Book  “Roofs’*  and  namo  of  tho  nearest  dealer  in  " 
Jj  Roofing  Slate  to  this  address: 

■  ■ 

.  y«sw . " 

.  . .  - 

■  Address . . .  i 

S  Town . State .  ■ 

■  Style  Roof .  J 

2  Approximate  Size . . . . 

........ ....... .......2 


Fftr  ^9  Ip  ~as  my  farm  will  pass  into  other 
■  ui  uaic.  bands  April  1st  next,  my  pure  bred 
Holstein-Friesian  herd,  comprising  35  head,  must, 
be  disposed  of  before  that  date.  This  stock  was 
bred  on  Hon.  Peter  B.  McLennan  (of  Syracuse) 
Farm,  and  I  am  permitted  to  refer  to  him  as  to  the 
high  merit  of  these  cattle.  For  full  particulars 
apply  to-  H.  H.  WE AVKll,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


POTATO  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  best  potato  farms  In  one  of  tho  best 
farming  districts  of  New  Jersey,  containing  156 
acres.  Only  2  miles  from  K.K.,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Price  $1 1,000. 

THOS.  HARRISON,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 


CHATHAM 


NO  MONEY  DOWN-NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30  days*  use,  anyway, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 
I’ll  pay  the  freight.  I  don’t  want  any  money  in  advance 
— any  deposit — any  contract.  All  I  want  is  your  permission 
to  ship  you  a — 

FANNING  MILL,  SEED 
GRADER  and  CLEANER 

if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
price  on  easy  terms.  1  think  you’ll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops — neces¬ 
sary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.  MY  FRE’E  BOOK.  No.  104,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Book  No.  104.  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  M ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas  City.  Mo. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


It  you  keep  it— 
take  a  year  to 
pay  me. 


NO.  104 


MIXER j  / 


OPEN 
l  JACKET 


r^vLEVER 


[GOVERNOR , 
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IGNITER, 
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ON  Thc  Waterloo  Boy  has 

markei^t  a//  the  Good  Points  that 

go  into  any  Gasoline  Engine 


5  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


and  it  doesn’t  take  the  up-to-date  farmer  long  to  discover  them 
and  their  value  to  him.  It  is  the  number  of  practical  features 
embodied  in  an  engine  that  determines  the  degree  of  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  its  owner.  All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good  points,  or  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  them  and  they  would  soon  be  taken  ofF  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than  others,  that’s  why  some 
engines  are  better  than  others. 


Waterloo  Boy 


Gasoline 

Engines 


have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any  gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive,  patented  fea¬ 
tures  that  increase  their  efficiency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels  of  simplicity  and  wonder¬ 
fully  economical  engines  to  operate.  That’s  why  we  say  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  the’ best  engine 
for  farm  use.  * 

>^f°eU.Fan  a  Wat«rloo  Boy  for  less  money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines  containing 
half  of  the  good  points  we  build  Into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any 
responsible  farmer  and  lethlm  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his  farm  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to 
do.  We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  return  his  money  if  after  a  mouth’s  use  he  can¬ 
not  pick  out  the  good  points  for  himself— If  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and  only  engine  that 
will  give  him  complete  satisfaction. 

Now,  when  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine  you  had  better  be  sure  that  the  engine  you  get  was 
made  by  a  concern  that  makes  gasoline  engines  and  nothing  else.  Our  efforts  are  all  directed 
toward  making  and  keeping  tiie  Waterloo  Boy  the  best  engine  in  the  world.  W’e  have 
no  other  interests— no  side  lines. 


YEARtf 
CAPACITY 
15000  ENGINES" 


Don  t  you  want  to  try  a  Waterloo  Boy?  Don’t  you  want  to  see  how  much  labor 
and  time  it  will  save  you?  Remember  we  are  offering  you  a  free  trial  for  30 
days.  Better  write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  free  trial  offer. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 

184  Wm  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa . 


30 
DAYS 
FREE; 
TRIAL 
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STOVER  IN  THE  SILO. 

The  drought  in  Virginia  cut  our  silage 
crop  short,  and  many  of  us  are  contem¬ 
plating  cutting  up  the  stover  of  mature 
corn  to  put  in  our  half-filled  silos.  Can 
you  give  an  opinion  on  this  method?  A 
neighbor  filled  a  s?lo  last  year,  wetting 
the  stover  as  it  went  in,  but  the  cows  did 
not  relish  it,  and  one  died,  coincident.  Do 
you  advise  using  stover  this  way,  and  with 
what  amount  of  water?  We  can  run  no 
risks  ^his  Wi'nter.  J.  w. 

Kapidan,  Va. 

Although  corn  stover  is  only  to  be  used 
for  silage  in  extreme  cases  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  make  fairly  good  feed.  Of  course 
it  will  spoil  quickly  and  cause'  lots  of 
trouble  if  it  is  not  properly  handled.  At 
least  two  good  heavy  men  must  be  kept 
in  the  silo  all  the  time  during  the  opera- 
tion  of  filling,  and  they  must  keep  busy 
leveling  the  surface  and  packing  the 
corn  as  solidly  as  possible,  especiallv 
around  the  edge  next  to  the  wall  of  the 
silo.  You  must  also  add  about  200 
pounds  of  water  to  every  100  pounds  of 
the  corn  stover,  as  it  is  put  into  the  silo. 
These  directions  are  very  simple,  but  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  them 
carefully,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
the  silage  will  keep  in  good  condition, 
although  it  will  be  inferior  to  that  made 
from  green  corn  in  the  usual  way. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Fistula  of  Ear ;  Worms. 

1.  I  have  a  colt  six  months  old  that  has 
discharge  from  t(te  edge  of  each  ear.  There 
seems  to  he  a  tube  that  runs  from  butt  of 
car  up  1%  inch  that  this  discharge  (a 
white  ropy  substance)  comes  through ;  it 
also  formed  a  bunch  below  the  ear  and 
over  the  eye  just  where  the  band  of  bridle 
would  be.  By  pressing  on  this  I  could 
pump  the  matter  out  of  this  little  hole  on 
the  edge  of  the  ear.  Can  you  tell  what  this 
is,  or  can  it  be  cured?  2.  I  would  like 
remedy  for  stomach  worms  in  same  colt. 

r.  s.  R. 

1.  The  pipes  (sinuses)  connect  with  the 
bursae  mucosae  of  the  part  involved,  and 
discharge  mucous  substance.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  task  to  do  away  with  these  fistu¬ 
lous  tracts.  They  have  to  be  dissected  out 
by  a  skilled  surgeon,  but  unfortunately  they 
do  not  tend  to  stay  dissected,  but  return 
as  bad  as  ever.  There  is  nothing  dangerous 
about  this  condition,  but  the  daubed  state 
of  the  hair  of  the  affected  parts  proves  an 
eyesore  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  horse 
in  the  market.  In  some  instances,  the 
sinuses  connect  with  supernumerary  molar 
teeth.  These  can  be  removed  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  by  any  well-qualified  surgeon. 
2.  Give  the  foal  free  access  to  a  box  con¬ 
taining  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  salt  and 
one  part  each  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  ground  gentian  root. 
This  is  effective  for  worms.  If  the  colt  will 
not  take  the  mixture  add  more  salt,  and 
if  that  plan  fails  then  mix  a  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  first  mixture  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning  for  a  week,  then  skip 
10  days  and  repeat.  The  dose  of  the 
mixture  for  an  adult  horse  is  one  table¬ 
spoonful.  The  iron  should  be  omitted  for  a 
mare  in  foal,  at  it  possibly  might  cause 
abortion  if  taken  for  some  time.  a.  s.  a. 

Rickets. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  pigs?  They 
began  when  about  one  week  old  to  stagger, 
and  seemed  to  lose  the  use  of  their  hind 
legs.  They  had  a  good  appetite  and  seemed 
all  right  every  other  way,  except  a  raw 
spot  back  of  each  ear.  They  kept  getting 
worse,  and  finally  could  not  drag  their 
hind  legs  at  all,  and  died  off  one  at  a 
time,  until  1  have  lost  all  but  one  out  of 
eight.  Can  anyone  tell  the  cause,  and  a 
remedy?  W.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

The  pigs  have  rickets,  in  which  disease 
the  bones  lack  the  necessary  proportion  of 
earthy  matter  to  give  them  strength  to 
carry  the  body.  Worms  or  indigestion  from 
any' cause  may  bring  on  the  disease,  but 
there  usually  exists  a  hereditary  tendency 
to  it.  The  tendency  may  be  expected  in 
pigs  from  pampered  boars  and  sows,  and 
we  find  that  it  is  most  common  where 
hogs  have  long  been  fed  far  too  much  corn, 
which  is  poor  in  mineral  matters  (bone 
builders)  and  at  the  same  time  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  necessary  amount  of  freedom 
in  the  open  air.  Exercise  and  mixed  ra¬ 
tions,  natural  life  out  of  doors  and  a 
mixture  of  nitrogenous  foods;  these  things 
tend  to  make  pigs  strong  and  obviate  such 
troubles  as  rickets.  At  once  give  all  hogs 
free  range  and  feed  mixed  rations.  Mix 
limewater  freely  in  the  slop  of  nursing 
sows  and  growing  pigs.  Save  the  corn  for 
the  fattening  of  grown  hogs.  If  used  at 
all,-  corn  should  form  but  a  small  part  of 


the  ration  of  breeding  hogs  and  growing 
pigs.  Treatment  of  rickets  rarely  pays.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  change  the  rations 
and  give  mineral  matters  with  the  food. 
Digester  tankage  or  dried  blood  meal  is 
useful  as  an  adjunct  to  ordinary  foods. 
“Floats”  (ground  phosphate  rock)  may  also 
be  used  to  advantage,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  mineral  phosphates  can  be  utilized  by 
the  growing  animal  in  place  of  the  phos¬ 
phates  of  food.  '  a.  s.  A. 

Abnormal  Appetite  in  Cattle. 

My  cattle  are  eating  their  yard  fence  and 
their  stanchions.  Can  you  give  me  some 
advice  as  to  their  feeding  and  care?  The 
cattle  are  in  comfortable  stables,  well  fed, 
salted  regularly,  and  to  all  appearance  ex¬ 
cept  this,  are  in  good  condition.  w.  v.  j. 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 

This  is  usually  an  indication  that  the 
cattle  lack  lime  and  phosphates  in  their 
food.  The  system  craves  bone-forming  ma¬ 
terial,  which  causes  an  abnormal  appetite. 
We  have  seen  such  cattle  gnaw  fences, 
old  bones,  hats  and  shoes  and  drink  and 
eat  filth.  The  remedy  is  to  supply  what 
the  animals  need,  wheat  bran  is  a  good  feed 
for  them,  as  it  contains  more  minerals  than 
most  other  grain.  If  you  can  give  each 
cow  a  handful  of  fine  ground  bone  in  her 
feed  every  day  you  will  soon  see  a  change. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  horse  I  have  owned  about  two 
years.  lie  is  eight  years  old.  I  have 
noticed  of  late  on  several  occasions  after 
feeding  corn  at  noon  I  find  him  standing 
with  his  head  down  in  his  manger  or  on 
the  floor  of  his  stall,  and  it  requires  a 
light  cut  with  a  whip  or  something  else  to 
make  him  raise  his  head.  If  he  is  left 
alone  for  a  few  minutes  he  has  his  head 
in  the  same  position.  His  appetite  is  good 
and  he  seems  to  be  in  good  health,  but  he 
does  not  carry  as  much  flesh  as  he  di<J 
a  year  ago.  Can  you  tell  me  what  causes 
him  to  hold  his  head  in  that  position  at 
times?  g.  h.  l. 

Maryland. 

Possibly  the  horse  sleeps  in  the  position 
you  describe.  More  probably  he  suffers  sub¬ 
acute  pain  or  discomfort  from  indigestion 
and  so  hangs  his  head  or  suffers  from  gid¬ 
diness  (staggers).  If  possible,  give  him 
a  roomy  box  stall  in  place  of  an  ordinary 
stall.  Have  his  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinary  dentist.  Stop  feeding  corn  alone 
and  substitute  whole  oats  10  parts,  corn 
five  parts  and  bran  three  parts.  Feed  hay 
at  the  rate  of  not  over  one  and  one-quarter 
pounds  per  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight. 
The  grain  ration  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  per  hundred  pounds  live  weight. 
He  should  be  worked  or  exercised  every 
day,  wet  or  shine.  A.  s.  a. 


A  Valuable  Sow. — We  have  a  sow  which 
was  three  years  old  last  September.  She  is 
black  with  white  feet  and  tip  of  tail.  Wo 
were  told  she  was  part  Poland  China.  She 
had  her  first  pigs  at  11  months  old,  eight 
in  number,  raised  eight.  April  4  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  she  had  nine,  raised  eight; 
November  20  of  same  year  had  15,  raised 
14  ;  May  22.  1909,  she  had  10  and  raised 
13;  November  24,  1909,  she  had  14  and 
12  arc  living  and  all  right,  and  all  good 
pigs.  We  have  never  sold  any  for  less  than 
$2.50  apiece,  making  in  all  02  pigs  and 
raised  55.  We  say  we  would  not  sell  her 
for  less  than  $100.  H.  F. 

Howard  Co.,  Md. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 


A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or 
THOROUGHPIN,  but 


A£S0KBIN£ 


will  clean  them  off 
you  work  the  horse  same  time. 


ly,  f 

Dc 
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not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $2.00  per 
bottlo  at  d’lcrs  or  deliy’d.BooklDfree. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind. 
$1  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins, Var- 
'cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Liga¬ 
ments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Allays  pain  quickly. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, King  of  HorseTamcrs  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  no- 
kno  wl  edged  to  be  the  world’* 
master  horseman.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  taming  man¬ 
killing  horses,  and  conquer- 
inghorsosof  all  dispositions 
have  thrilled  vast  audiences 
everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His  sys¬ 
tem  of  Horse  Training  and 
Colt  Breaking  opens  up  a 
most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  nro  in  demand  every¬ 
where.  People  gladly  pay  S15  to  S25  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

£>If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  the 
world,  giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to 
get  into  the  Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  full  partiou* 
lars  and  handsome  book  about  horses— FREE.  Add  res* 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Light  Wire 


American  Fence 


American  Fence  will 
stand  this  test  against  any  fence  made,  and  will 
prove  its  greater  weight.  Why,  then,  pay  the  same 
money  for  a  lighter  fence? 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It 
is  made  of  a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for 
woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by 
latest  improved  processes,  the  best  that  the  skill  and  experience  of 
years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  same  elastic  hinged-joint  (patented) 
principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from 
breaking  under  hard  usage. 

Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions  and 
you  will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  dura¬ 
bility,  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  uses. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Cen.  Sales  Agent 

•  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE.— Healers  everywhere.  See  the  one  In  your  town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  and  give 
prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled,  “HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,”  furnished 
free  lor  the  asking. 


A  NEW  FEATURE  IN  OUR 
WELL-KNOWN  AGRICULTURAL 


DRAIN  TILE 

SQUAItK  HOLE  IN8IDE  in  place  of  ronnd.  Will  carry  one-thir<l  more  water 
than  3^  round.  Many  pleased  customers  Uflinp:  large  quantities,  prefer  them.  Hamo 
materials  as  our  well-known  No.  2  Conduit  extensively  used  by  farmers  everywhere  and 
do  not  cost  any  more  than  ordinary  soft  burnt  tile.  Write  for  prices  and  free  samples. 
Freight  charges  prepaid.  Place  orders  now  for  early  spring  delivery  and  avoid  delay. 


H.  15.  CAMP  CO.,  Pulton  15uilriing;. 


PITTSI5UKGH,  PA. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

ISoon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  7 Hi  17th  St..  Ha 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe.coat.capor 
anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coats. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  Write  for  full  particulars— it  means 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  FIGVED  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
2945  Forest  Home  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Pull  Your  Stumps 


30  Days9 Free  Trial 


No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  Hercules  pulls  them 
out,  roots  and  all.  Triple-power  attachment  means  _ 

one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  Stump  Puller  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with 
all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing 
power,  making  it  extremely  light-running.  Hitch  on,  and  any  stump  is  bound  to  come 

With  This  All-Steel \  Triple-Power 

HERCULES  STUMP  PULLER 

—now  sold  on  liberal  30  Days’  Free  Trial  Plan.  The  strength  is  there  and  the  power,  too. 
You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers,  but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  It  has  400#  more  strength  than  the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  is  the  only  stump  puller 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  Three  Years 

—to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Also  pulls  good-sized  green  trees  and  hedgerows.  It  is 
the  only  machine  for  quick  and  satisfactory  work.  Prove  it  by  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 

Don9t  Risk  Dynamite 

It’s  dangerous  and  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the  stump  and  leaves  the  roots  In 
ground  to  grow  again.  The  Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all.  Once  out  it  stays  out. 

Get  Our  Free  Books  and  Free  Trial  Offer 

—also  proposition  to  first  buyers  in  each  locality  where  we  have  no  agents.  You 

need  this  Plercules  and  you  can  try  it  30  days  Free  and  save  big 
money  by  writing  us  at  once.  A  postal  will  do. 

400% 

Stronger  HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Xt\*n  I  230 17th  Street,  Centerville,  la. 

Others f  - 
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BREEDING  FROM  PULLETS. 

I  have  about  40  Buff  Leghorn  pullets, 
batched  May  25,  out  of  incubator.  They 
have  had  extra  care,  and  started  to  lay 
December  14.  Can  I  breed  from  the  best 
pullets  so  ns  to  hatch  last  of  April  and 
May?  1  have  been  told  by  doing  so  we 
build  up  a  weak  strain.  If  so,  why  is  it? 

Holland,  Mich.  w.  I.  D. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  good  cattle 
breeder  makes  veal  of  the  first  calf  from 
a  heifer.  He  says  that  from  his  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  not  worth  raising.  So  with 
these  pullets;  they  are  immature  and  you 
do  not  want  to  breed  from  any  imma¬ 
ture  animals.  You  may  not  notice  it  at 
once,  but  you  are  certainly  weakening 
your  flock  and  breeding  down  instead 
of  up.  The  extra  care  given  these  birds 
will  force  so-called  maturity  and  start 
them  laying  early,  but  will  not  give  age 
or  real  maturity  needful  for  breeding. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

ANALYSIS  OF  A  FOOD. 

K.  IF.  C.,  Brighton,  Mass. — The  article, 
“High  Price  for  Low-Grade  Nitrogen,”  in 
the  issue  of  December  11,  has  tempted  me 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  which  I  am  entirely  ignorant. 
What  is  the  difference  between  nitrogen 
and  nitrogen-free  extract?  To  make  my¬ 
self  more  clear,  I  have  before  me  the 
analysis  of  the  refuse  of  a  dried  vegetable 
after  certain  of  its  properties  had  been 
removed.  It  Is  as  follows:  Moisture,  7.38: 
protein.  9.25;  fats,  1.10;  crude  fibre,  19.G3 ; 
ash,  3.36;  nitrogen-free  extract,  59.28.  How 
long  does  it  take  organic  nitrogen,  after 
it  has  been  applied,  to  become  available  as 
plant  food? 

Ans. — What  you  have  is  an  analysis 
of  the  food  value  of  this  substance,  and 
not  its  fertilizing  value.  In  the  animal 
body  certain  parts,  such  as  the  muscles 
or  lean  meat,  hair,  horns  or  nails  and 
bones  contain  nitrogen.  The  fats  of  the 
body  do  not  contain  any  nitrogen.  In 
order  to  build  up  or  maintain  the  mus¬ 
cles,  hair  or  bone,  the  animal  must  have 
a  supply  of  nitrogen  in  its  food.  To 
keep  up  the  fat  and  to  maintain  animal 
heat  and  life  nitrogen  is  not  needed, 
but  there  must  be  a  supply  of  fat-pro¬ 
ducing  food.  When  analyzing  hay,  corn, 
bran  or  other  stock  foods  the  chemist 
groups  all  the  points  containing  nitrogen 
under  one  general  head — protein.  On 
the  average  this  protein  is  about  one- 
sixth  nitrogen.  When  you  see  the  word 
protein  in  an  analysis  always  remember 
that  it  represents  the  nitrogen  or  mus¬ 
cle-making  part  of  the  food.  “Nitrogen- 
free  extract”  means  just  what  its  name 
implies,  the  parts  of  the  food  which  are 
not  pure  fat  or  oil,  but  which  contain 
no  nitrogen.  These  substances  are  gums, 
sugar,  starch,  etc.  In  the  analysis  men¬ 
tioned  over  59  per  cent  of  all  the  feed 
contains  no  nitrogen  and  1.10  per  cent 
is  pure  fat  or  oil.  You  will  understand 
that  the  “ash”  represents  what  is  left 
when  the  material  is  completely  burned. 
The  “crude  fiber”  is  the  tough  indigesti¬ 
ble  part,  of  the  food — usually  the  shell 
or  skin.  This  is  of  very  little  value  as  a 
food. 


cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  results 
are  very  much  ltetter  for  supplying  adequate 
moisture  to  replace  the  Inevitable  evapora¬ 
tion  incident  lo  artificial  incubation.*  Just 
before  the  eggs  are  put  in  the  machine  we 
saturate  the  interior  with  a  solution  of 
some  standard  coal  tar  disinfectant.  Then, 
while  the  interior  is  full  of  this  heated 
vapor,  we  pnt  the  eggs  in.  Under  each  egg 
tray  we  keep  a  large  shallow  dish  full  of 
a  weak  disinfectant  solution,  until  just 
before  the  hatch  comes  off.  Absolute  clean¬ 
liness  is  perhaps  too  obvious  a  matter  to 
mention.  We  try  to  have  our  machines 
surgically  clean  before  every  hatch.  The 
burlaps  in  the  nursery  trays  are  new  for 
every  hatch. 

By  our  methods  we  frequently  hatch  85 
per  cent  of  all  eggs  set,  and  average  75 
per  cent.  Our  chicks  are  big,  strong,  and 
fluffy  like  the  best  hen-hatebed  chicks.  We 
ship  them  hundreds  of  miles,  and  then  cus¬ 
tomers  raise  to  maturity  as  high  as  85 
per  cent  of  them.  We  are  after  results,  not 
theories,  and  will  follow  the  methods  of 
anyone  who  can  show  us  better  results. 

Maryland.  mt.  pleasant  farm. 


Giimax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bln  to  manner,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  oh  wagon  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular, 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 

and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders. 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  Wes‘  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


lgest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-ti^ht  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Thi 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Liuenville,  I*a. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
\vheel8oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SILO  BOOK  FREE 


HINTS  FOR  INCUBATION. 

In  my  experience  with  incubators  there 
have  seemed  to  be  five  principal  points 
which  make  for  success  or  failure.  The  first 
and  most  important  consideration  of  all  is 
to  have  eggs  from  healthy  breeding  stock 
of  the  highest  possible  vigor.  Weak-germed 
eggs,  from  stock  of  low  vitality,  will  not 
hatch  strong  chicks,  even  under  hens  In 
proper  nests.  The  second  and  obvious  point 
is  correct  temperature  regulation.  This  is 
a  very  simple  matter  in  a  suitable  cellar, 
luit  sometimes  very  difficult  in  a  draughty 
room,  with  wide  variation  in  temperature. 

Hir  cellar  shows  an  extreme  variation  in 
the  severest  weather  of  less  than  five  de¬ 
grees  between  midnight  and  mid-day.  We 
start  at  102°  and  allow  the  increasing  heat 
developed  by  the  embryo  chicks  to  raise  the 
temperature  gradually  to  103°.  As  further 
increase  of  animal  heat  tends  to  raise  the 
temperature  above  103°,  we  regulate  the 
lamps  and  thermostats  to  keep  it  down  to 
that  point  until  hatching  begins,  when  it 
will  rise  to  104°,  or  even  105°. 

Fresh  air  is  a  matter  thought  much  too 
little  of.  It  is  an  absolute  essential  for 
the  healthy,  normal  development  of  the 
chicks.  Our  cellar  has  a  practically  perfect 
system  of  floor  and  ceiling  ventilation,  which 
keeps  the  air  sweet  and  pure  at  ail  times. 
We  run  the  machines  with  the  bottom 
ventilators  open,  and  in  mild  weather,  the 
whole  bottoms  out.  until  the  hatch  begins, 
when  we  close  up  to  preserve  the  moisture 
so  essential  to  a  successful  hatch.  When 
the  hatch  is  about  over,  and  the  chicks 
are  hardening,  every  ventilator  is  opened 
wide,  and  in  mild  weather  the  doors  even 
are  left  partially  open.  The  fourth  factor, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  suc¬ 
cessful  incubation,  is  an  adequate  moisture 
supply,  in  our  experience,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “non-moisture  machine.’’  It 
of  course,  possible  to  secure  a  fair 
hatch  without  supplying  moisture,  but  there 


Tells  profits  silos  make — tells  what  a  Lansing  mcans^ 
to  you.  Shows  just  the  silo  to  meet  your  needs — 
tell,  why  you  can't  afford  t>  get  along  without  one. 

Lansing  Silo 

Best  lumber;  best  construction;  pos¬ 
itively  air-tight.  All-Steel  Hoops  with 
Draw  Lugs,  and  Continuous  Doorway 
with  Ladder  Front.  Write  for  our  book, 

Read  what  Experiment  Stations  and  many 
Lansing  owners  say.  Write  Now. 

SEVERENCE  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich. 
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The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  framo  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  BOSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 
The  E.  \V.  Boss  Co.(Est.l850) 


Box  13 


SPRIXGFIELD.  OHIO 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes.  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Kerns.  Write  me  at  once  ror  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  f>er  acre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.& StL.Ry.,Dept,C.  Nashville,  Tcnn. 


GREAT  LOSS 

IN  FEEDING 

WHOLE  GRAIN 

,  Mr.  Feeder  do  you  realize  how  much  actual  waste  there  is 
IQ  feeding  whole  grain  to  your  live  stock? 

Do  you  realize  that  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  of  whole 
grain  fed  over  twenty-six  pounds  pass  through  the  digestive 
tract  unmasticated  and  undigested? 

Do  you  realize  what  an  awful  waste  this  is  and  what  it 
amounts  to  in  the  course  of  a  year? 

Stop  and  think  what  this  really  means!  If  your  hired  man 
should  go  to  your  granary  and  throw  out  on  the  manure  pile 
twenty-six  bushels  of  whole  grain  (corn  and  oats)  out  of  every 
hundred  bushels  you  had  on  hand,  you  would  certainly  discharge 
him,  would  you  not?  Well,  that  is  practically  what  you  are  doing 
when  you  feed  whole  grain.  You  are  practically  throwing  onto 
the  manure  pile  over  one-fourth  the  whole  grain  you  feed  with¬ 
out  one  particle  of  benefit  to  your  stock.  The  loss  is  tremendous. 
It  would  bankrupt  a  man  in  any  other  line  of  business.  We  know 
of  no  manufacturing  concern  that  can  or  does  stand  such  an 
enormous  waste.  This  is  not  a  theory —it  is  a  positive  fact  borne 
out  by  actual  practical  tests,  conducted  frequently  by  high 
feeding  authorities. 

That  it  is  wrong  to  feed  horses,  cows  and  other  live  stock 
whole  grain  has  been  very  forcibly  demonstrated  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Experiment  Station  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Shaw  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Norton,  Jr.  In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  are  recorded  a  series  of  tests  which  got  at 
the  actual  facts.  Several  experiments  were  carried  on  but  the 
one  most  interesting  was  the  feeding  of  a  mixture  of  whole  corn 
and  oats  with  a  little  bran  to  dairy  cows.  Six  cows  were  taken 
from  the  Grade  Dairy  Herd.  They  consumed  seventy-seven 
pounds  of  the  mixture  per  head  per  week.  In  addition  they  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  clover  hay  they  could  eat. 


i 


Ihti  amount  of  whole  grain, 
passed  through  the  dimme  tract  of 
one  cow  in  7dayy  Washed  out 
from  the  droppings „ 


; 


77  (Whole  Corn.  tf. 
‘ 1  1  Whole.  Oats.* 
L  flran  2- 

/I mount  consumed  by  each. 
Cow  m  7 clays— 


Reproduced  from  the  Michigan  State  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 

Cows  consumed  77  pounds  of  the  mixture,  corn  4.  oats  4, 
bran  2.  per  week. 

Corn  and  oats  contained  90.64  per  cent  Dry  Matter. 


Cow 

Corn 
and 
Oats 
fed  lbs 

Dry 

matter 

con¬ 

sumed 

lbs 

Wt.  of 
grain 
from 
drop’gs 
lbs 

Per  ct. 

dry- 

matter 

Total 
lbs  dry 
matter 

Per  ct. 

left 

whole 

No.  1 . 

61.6 

61.6 

61.6 

61.6 

61.6 

61.6 

55.83 

55.83 

55.83 

65.83 

65.83 

55.83 

12.4 

25.7 

15.5 

11.5 
18.1 
14,4 

90.96 

91.26 

92.34 

92.34 

92.34 

92.34 

11.279 

23.453 

14.312 

10.619 

16.713 

13.296 

20.20 

40.21 

25.63 

19.02 

29.93 

23.81 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  3 . 

No.  4 . 

No.  5 . 

No.  6 . 

Average . 

61.6 

55.83 

16.26 

91.93 

14.945 

26.46 

The  accompanying  illustration  and  table  show  the  amount  of 
whole  corn,  whole  oats  and  bran  consumed  by  each  cow  in  seven 
days,  and  the  amount  of  whole  corn  and  whole  oats  excreted  un*. 
masticated  and  undigested. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  shows  that  26.48  per  cent  of 
the  whole  corn  and  oats  had  not  been  masticated  nor  digested. 

We  cite  the  above  experiment  because  it  shows  clearly  the 
great  loss  in  feeding  whole  grain. 

Note  particularly  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  food  undi¬ 
gested  by  the  several  cows:  One  cow  passed  over  40  per  cent 
of  her  feed  undigested— you  can  never  tell  how  much  whole 
grain  your  animals  are  passing. 

The  only  way  you  can  be  sure  that  yon  are  getting  your 
money’s  worth  out  of  the  feed  you  are  giving  your  animals  is  to 
feed  a  ground  ration,  and  that  ground  ration  should  be  the  best. 


STOCK 

FEED 


Schumacher 

The  Perfect  Grain  Ration  for  all  Farm  Stock 

is  a  most  economical,  highly  nutritious  ground  ration.  It 
consists  of  the  best  feeding  portions  of  corn,  oats  and  barley 
finely  ground,  kiln-dried  and  in  proper  proportions. 

It  is  an  all  digestible  feed,  extremely  palatable,  consist¬ 
ing  of  just  the  variety  of  grains  required  to  produce  the 
best  results.  Thousands  of  the  most  prominent  feed¬ 
ers  testify  to  its  merits  by  its  constant  use,  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write  to  us. 

The  Quaker  O^s  (bmparvy 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


O 

DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW  &, 
FOR  IOO%  CROPS 

With  this  tool  more  different  kinds 
of  work  can  be  done, 
with  loss  effort,  than 
■with  any  other.  CLARK’S  is  the  only  Disk  Culti¬ 
vator  that  completely  embodies  the  doublo  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disk  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre- 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 

Bend  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


CULTIVATOR 

THE 

ORICINAL 
“CUTAWAY.” 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Thanks.  We  would  like  to  express 
our  appreciation  in  some  stronger  way, 
but  words  fail  us.  The  subscription  re¬ 
turns  for  the  first  business  day  of  1910, 
were  51.2  per  cent  above  the  records  of 
any  corresponding  day  in  the  history  of 
the  paper.  An  increase  of  more  than 
one-half  for  the  first  business  day  of 
the  year  is  a  good  beginning,  and  we 
want  everyone  who  contributed  to  it  to 
accept  our  sincere  thanks.  It  was  a 
generous  response  to  our  request,  and 
we  hope  to  keep  it  in  mind  every  day 
of  the  year  as  an  inspiration  for  daily 
service  to  you. 

Again  we  repeat  that  anonymous  in¬ 
quiries  cannot  be  answered  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  If  not  signed  the  inquiry 
simply  goes  into  the  waste  basket.  We 
can  make  no  other  use  of  it. 

The  People’s  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Association  and  League  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  are  under  investigation  by  the  State 
Insurance  Department.  We  have  had 
some  criticism  of  this  company  in  the 
past,  but  definite  information  of  irregu¬ 
larities  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  De¬ 
partment  inquiry  will  probably  develop 
something  definite  now. 

The  Howell  Condensed  Milk  &  Cream  Co. 
sent  the  balance  of  the  checks  for  October 
milk  on  the  23d  of  December.  November 
milk  not  yet  settled  for  January  1st. 

New  York.  pkoducer. 

We  should  think  the  Howell  Com¬ 
pany  would  have  trouble  to  renew  con¬ 
tracts  with  producers  another  season  un¬ 
less  they  are  willing  to  put  up  security 
for  prompt  payment.  It  is  just  a  bit  too 
much  to  expect  producers  to  furnish 
capital  for  dealers  under  present  con* 
ditions. 

I  am  paying  for  subscriptions  in  recogni¬ 
tion  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  me 
in  securing  payment  from  a  firm  in  Newark, 
which  would  not  reply  to  my  repeated  let¬ 
ters.  I  received  a  check  recently  in  full, 
for  which  1  am  more  than  thankful  to  you 
for  the  trouble  taken  to  induce  the  firm  to 
pay  up.  I  fully  expected  to  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  law  in  order  to  convince  them 
I  really  meant  business.  Now  you  have 
saved  me  all  the  trouble.  s.  b.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  glad  to  save  our  people 
trouble ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  know 
that  some  concerns  will  pay  up  rather 
than  go  on  the  snide  roster. 

Add  my  name  to  your  long  list  of  pleased 
friends.  The  hill  of  $39.25  which  I  placed 
in  your  hands  to  collect,  resulted  in  a 
check  for  that  amount  being  sent  me  by  the 
party  to  whom  I  had  previously  sent  the 
bill  and  several  letters  with  no  results 
whatever.  Although  I  have  no  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  your  interference  in  the  matter, 
the  check  is  a  decidedly  strong  point  in 
“circumstantial  evidence"  that  you  were 
the  means  of  bringing  about  such  a  desir¬ 
able  termination  of  the  affair.  Please  ac¬ 
cept  my  sincere  thanks  and  let  me  know 
what  will  repay  you.  e.  B. 

Connect  ieut. 

This  was  a  bill  for  milk  and  cream 
delivered  t®  a  Summer  boarding  house. 
When  the  season  was  over  the  keeper 
disappeared  suddenly,  and  was  located 
in  the  city.  One  letter  was  all  our  part 
in  it,  and  we  are  already  overpaid  for 
that.  We  do  not  always  meet  the  same 
success. 

An  Ohio  patron  received  a  seed  cata¬ 
logue  from  the  Moore  Seed  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  made  them  the 
following  reply: 

Enclosed  please  find  the  outside  of  your 
“glowing”  wholesale  price  list ;  the  balance 
of  it  is  in  the  fire.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
fake  of  the  first  water.  After  seeing  the 
statement  in  this  week's  issue  of  that  re¬ 
liable  paper,  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker,  I 
was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  flashy  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  you  send  out,  for  in  most 
cases  such  concerns  send  out  the  poorest 
goods.  c.  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Ill  letter  to  us  this  correspondent 
says  he  thinks  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  ought  to  stop  the  mailing  of  the 
catalogue,  and  suggests  that  we  get 
after  them  that  way.  We  doubt  if  the 
Department  would  act  on  a  single  com¬ 
plaint,  but  if  farmers  generally,  would 
enter  complaint  and  tell  the  Moore  Seed 
Co.  plainly  what  they  think  of  such 
transactions,  they  would  soon  change 
their  methods  or  go  out  of  business. 
Here  is  another : 

I  have  read  your  expose  of  the  Moore 
Seed  Company  with  very  great  interest  and 
profit.  I  have  been  a  patron  of  this  com¬ 
pany  for  several  years,  but  should  I  remain 
a  farmer  in  South  Jersey  for  the  next  one 
hundred  years  I  would  never  buy  another 
ounce  of  seed  from  them  unless  they  make  a 
very  much  better  showing  in  regard  to  their 
Alfalfa  seed  transaction  than  they  have  yet 
done.  The  written  agreement  which  these 
people  entered  into  to  take  back  the  seed 
and  return  the  money  was  either. made  in 
good  faith  or  it  was  not.  The  fact  that  they 
now  refuse  to  return  the  money  after  two 
competent  authorities  have  declared  the  seed 
to  be  unfit  for  use  shows  conclusively  that 
the  agreement  was  not  made  in  good  faith. 
The  agreement  was  simply  a  snare  to  catch 
a  customer  In  a  man  who  knew  just  what 
he  wanted  and  went  to  work  in  an  intel¬ 
ligent  way  to  get  it.  The  whole  thing  re¬ 
solves  Itself  into  a  simple  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Moore  Seed  Company  to  get  a 
little  money  under  false  pretenses.  The 


place  to  go  for  redress  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  is  to  the  postal  authorities  at  Wash- 
ingt'ui.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  permit  the  use 
of  his  post  offices  for  skulduggery  of  this 
kind,  not  if  he  knows  it.-  It  has  very  often 
happened  that  the  doors  of  all  the  post 
offices  in  the  land  have  been  slammed  shut 
in  the  face  of  people  like  those  who  evi¬ 
dently  compose  the  Moore  Seed  Company. 
Shut  out  of  I  he  United  States  mails  these 
people  would  have  ample  time  to  sit  down 
and  figure  out  just  where  they  are  at. 
l.et  every  seed  buyer  boycott  them  at  least. 

New  Jersey.  J.  a.  v. 

A  general  diffusion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  above  two  writers,  would  soon  dis¬ 
pose  of  seedsmen  of  the  Moore  Seed 
Co.  type. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis’s  check  for  $25  was  re¬ 
ceived  this  morning.  I  am  sure  you  de¬ 
serve  pay  for  your  trouble,  so  please  let 
mo  know  the  amount.  I  will  take  pleasure 
in  mailing  a  dozen  of  the  little  envelopes 
to  farmers  in  this  State  and  Georgia  whose 
addresses  I  know.  mrs.  c.  c. 

So.  Carolina. 

Mr.  Lewis  now  says  that  the  only 
reason  these  people  have  not  had  their 
money  before  is  that  they  have  not 
asked  for  it.  Of  course  he  knows  that 
this  is  not  true,  and  he  ought  to  know 
that  we  know  it  is  not  true.  We  have 
numerous  letters  before  us  written  to 
his  victims  who  had  demanded  a  return 
of  their  money.  These  letters  are  very 
plausible,  and  full  of  excuses,  but  they 
avoid  the  return  of  the  money.  In  his 
paper  he  reports  that  a  single  day  brings 
him  $20,000.  In  his  private  letter  before 
us  written  to  a  poor  woman  he  says  he 
is  not  able  to  refund  $25  which  he  has 
held  for  several  years  without  interest 
or  return.  The  truth  of  the  matter  as 
we  see  it  is  that  he  pays  up  the  cases 
that  we  follow  up,  and  puts  the  others 
off  with  promises,  which  he  has  been 
repeating  in  one  form  or  another  for 
several  years.  Those  who  take  our  ad¬ 
vice  will  demand  their  money  now,  and 
insist  on  getting  it  while  money  is 
reaching  him  on  new  schemes,  if  it 
does  not  come  let  us  know. 


I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  a  tribute  to 
the  greae  seed  oats  distributor  of  Rochester. 
As  the  oat  distributor  is  a  product  of  this 
country,  you  might  be  interested  to  know 
the  development  of  this  agricultural 
prodigy.  While  traveling  through  Ontario 
four  years  ago,  I  ran  into  the  home  nest 
of  this  migratory  bird,  and  learned  from  a 
former  neighbor  of  his  the  inception  of  his 
great  seed  oats  industry.  ITe  was  raised  on 
a  farm  in.  Zorra  Township  in  Oxford 
County,  Out.,  just  six  miles  north  of  In- 
gersoll  town,  at  a  place  called  Rayslde, 
where  his  father  kept  a  local  post  office 
while  running  the  farm.  This  scion  of  the 
family  was  always  averse  to  toiling  with 
his  hands,  and  as  he  expanded  in  stature 
he  used  his  wits  to  expand  his  present 
scheme  of  farming  the  farmers.  lie  visited 
the  grain  thrashings  in  the  neighborhood 
and  contracted  for  supply  of  oats  where  he 
found  any  of  particularly  good  color  and 
well  matured  and  well  cured  (oats  then 
used  to  sell  for  25  cents  per  bushel),  took 
the  oats  to  the  home  farm  and  spent  the 
Winter  months  cleaning  and  dressing  it  up 
while  he  had  agents  traveling  all  over  tie' 
Province  taking  orders  from  farmers  for 
this  great  new  brand  of  oats,  which  he 
decked  out  in  a  fancy  new  name  such  as 
would  sure  captivate  the  sucker  farmers 
who  were  willing  to  pay  10  cents  per  pound 
for  five-pound  and  10-pound  parcels  of  same 
and  around  $2.50  per  bushel  in  one  or  two- 
busliel  lots.  These  agents  got  20  to  25 
per  cent  commission  on  sales  and  he  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  leading  feed  store  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  different  towns  to  deliver  the 
parcels  to  the  farmers  around  who  ordered, 
and  were  notified  by  post  card  where  to 
call  and  pay  for  their  parcels  (he  paid  15 
per  cent  for  this  service).  This  field  was 
not  productive  enough  of  the  sucker  class  to 
suit  the  greed  of  this  great  seed  oats  phil¬ 
anthropist,  so  lie  hied  him  over  to  your  side 
of  the  line  to  Rochester,  where  no  doubt  he 
has  developed  a  wider  field  for  his  usefulness. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  as  I  learned  at  his  early  home.  You 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions,  and  if  you 
can  put  these  facts  in  shape  to  save  any 
over-confiding  sons  of  toil  from  listening  to 
such  fairy  oats  tales  and  keep  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  down  in  their  boots  so  it 
won't  be  carried  away  or  the  hot-aired 
wings  of  eloquent  seed  oats  orators  you  will 
be  doing  some  more  valuable  missionary 
work  of  which  you  seem  never  to  tire. 
Wishing  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  large  family 
the  best  of  everything  this  earth  can  pro¬ 
duce  ;  there  will  be  sure  then  no  Wonder- 
berries  or  fake  oats  in  the  crop. 

Canada.  w.  J. 


There  is  not  much  to  add  to  the  above. 
The  story  is  both  qlear  and  concise. 
It  is  evident  that  the  early  Canadian 
plan  has  been  worked  with  some  success 
in  New  York  State.  The  story  carries 
its  own  lesson.  j.  j.  d. 


Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

mated,  unrelated. 
Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


PURE  BRED  TURKEYS  S  POULTRY-Select  Stock.  Price 
Right.  Oir.  Free.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


BRONX 10  T  O  M  S  .bred  for  vigor:  young  hens  mat  ed 
positively  unrelated.  Bert  McConnell,  I.igonler,  I  ml. 


BOUrbOn  Red  ^arraKans®tta,ld^-  Bronze  Toma 


at  maturity. 


I  Will  make  standard  weight  birds 
W.  K.  Carle,  K.  F.  1).  No.  1,  Jncolndmrg,  Ohio- 


AGNIFICENT  Narragansett  Turkeys  and  Buff  Rock 
Chickens  for  sale.  E.  B.F  OSTER,  Olivegrcen.O. 


U.S.  DEPT,  of  AGRICULTURE 

ACKNOWLEDGES  THAT  GALLON  FOR  GALLON  avenarius 
carbolineum  IS  BY  FAR  FAR  THE  MOST  CONCENTRATED 
WOOD  PRESERVING  PAINT  KNOWN.  A  HEAVY  NUT  BROWN 
PAINT  STAIN  APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH,  SPRAY  OR  BY 
IMMERSION  OF  THE  TIMBER.  IT  IS  ALSO  THE 

MOST  RADICAL  REMEDY  AGAINST  ALL  VERMIN 


BULLETIN  33  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 

1B1  FRANKLIN  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


One  Gallon  o!  Oil  and  One  Filling 
of  the  Lamp  for  a  Hatch  with  the 


Incubator 


The  new  incubator  way  saves  oil  because 
it  doesn’t  waste  heat.  We  control  the  heat 
— burn  the  lamp  as  high  or  low  as  wanted.  Our  automatic  regulator  acts 
on  the  burner,  while  other  incubators  burn  the  lamp  high  all  the  time. 

Never  fill  during  the  hatch  no  need  to  regulate:  automatic  lamp  does 
it  all.  Thermometer  always  in  sight.  Eggs  need  not  be  removed  during 
entire  hatch. 

Built  on  an  Entirely  New  Principle 

Enameled-steel-covcred;  rosewood  finish.  Lamp  is  in  center  where 
it  should  be— not  on  side.  Hot  air  radiates  to  heat  all  eggs  alike.  All  heat  saved  and 
used.  Machine  raised  to  hatching  temperature  in  15  minutes.  Real  ventilation  by  raising 
lid— hatching  fumes  bound  to  rise. 

Only  Incubator  of  its  Kind  Try  it  3  Hatches 

It’s  crowding  ail  others  out  because  it  runs  Doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent  if  not  as  repre- 
as  steady  as  a  clock  and  produces  certain  sented.  You’ll  never  let  it  go,  if  you  try  it. 
results. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  know  all  about  the  wonderful  machine.  Brooder  on 
same  heating  plan— just  as  certain  results.  Don’t  buy  either  incubator  or  brooder  till 
you  read  our  book.  Address 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  47th  Street,  Wayne,  Neb. 


$10.15 


FOR  THIS 


100-Egg,  Fireproof,  Automatic 

BROODER - 
INCUR A TOR 

or  Two  for  $19-80,  with  all  fixtures 
complete.  Freight  paid  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Special  prices  further  west. 

A  Twentieth-Century  Wonder. 

Hatches  and  Hovers  like  a  Live  Hen.  One 
Regulator.  One  Lamp.  Saves  One-Half 
operating  expense.  Fireless  Brooder  At¬ 
tachment.  Practically  four  machines  in 
one.  Porous  ventilating  system.  Eighty 
per  cent,  hatches  guaranteed.  Forty  or 
sixtydays’  trial.  A  gold  mi  neon  any  farm. 

Order  direct  and  save  time,  or  send  for  Free 
Book  “K,”  fully  describing  this  remarkable 
invention.  Address— 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO., 

136  West  Main  St.f  Morrow,  O 


BEGIN 

NOW 


Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  your  poultry 
work  lor  this  season. 
If  you  need  anew  in¬ 
cubator  or  brooder 
please  write  us.  We 
will  save  you  money. 
Tho  materials  in  our 
machines  this  season 
we  bought  before  the 
present  high  prices. 
Wo  do  by  machinery 
what  others  do  by 
hand.  Result— Lower 
price  to  vou.  Drop  us 
a  postal  for  our  catalog. 


CEO.  ERTEL  CO. 


l-i  . Kentucky M. QUINCY  ILLR 


from  tho  Cyphers — In  every  country  and  cli¬ 
mate — for  old-timora  and  beginners.  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders  aro  non-moisture;  eelf-reeu- 
latlqg;  self-ventilating.  W rito  for  160-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. *  Department  38 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CoL 


i3a,i 

_  STANDARD  P 
'CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  ! 
Fir*  Prooitdr  Inaura  bio  i 


Incubator  &  Brooder, 

Absolutely  fire-proof,  weather-proof  1050c 
rat-proof.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  I  ^Fr’ght 
double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks,  sclf-regulat-  ®  Paid 
ing,  high  grado  lumber.  Only  Brooder  ‘‘Iron-  Covered  With 
clad”  all  over.  For  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  rtalu’niyH  irnn 
Sold  on  “Ironclad”  guaran-  031 V  nlZ- 0  lr0t} 
.  tee.  Avoid  trouble  —  save  time  and  | 
money.  Don’t  buy— got  our  catalog  first.  I 

.".American BrooderCo.. Bo,  e4.Racine.Wls.  | 


HERE’S  -CERTAINTY 

For  beginner,  old-timer — every¬ 
body.  Don’t  gueuH  or  experiment 
—don’t  Lave  mishaps.  The  16- 
year-old 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

make  you  sure.  Thousands  have 
proved  them  the  world’s  greatest.  Booklet  on  “Proper. 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys,  10c.  I 
60c  Poultry  papei  1  year.  26c.  Catalog  free. 

De^ToineHncubatorTOydSBHn^Stj^Dej^ToinesHowaJ 


125  Egg  Incubator  011) 
and  Brooder  dIU 

'If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  for  #10 
_  Freight  paid  east  of  Rock¬ 
ies.  Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 

Free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Bor  |  03  i  Racine,  Wis. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  flue  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  pricos  and  samples.  Est.1844. 

E.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

Keystone  foods 

are  demanded  and  used  by  suecessfu 
poultrymen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  "for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don’t  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street.  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


We  still  have  some 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  stock,  both 
old  and  young,  to  dis- 
Some  promising  May 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

pose  of  at  prices  to  suit, 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  $1.00  each  to  close 
out.  Some  grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cock¬ 
erels,  sired  by  ten  pound  cocks,  for  $2.00,  $3.00  and 
$5.00  each.  Can  spare  a  few  more  White  Wyandotte 
yearling  liens  and  cocks.  Remember  our  strain  of 
Pekin  ducks  is  second  to  none,  that  we  have  both 
old  and  young  and  over  1000  to  select  from.  Prices 
of  exhibition  stock  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  only  large 
successful  plant  in  ttie  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  "  ~  . 


BRAE  POULTRY 


New  Rochelle.  N.Y. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1‘JIO,  200  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos,  30  lino  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls,  gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators,  poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 

B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  68,  Rheomm,  Pa. 

HONE’S  “BRED  TO  LAY”  ROSE 
COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

lots  bred  from  best  selected  layers;  also  choice  year¬ 
ling  liens.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  Box  24,  N.Y. 

mPPI  FRRATPn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
UCLLDBAICU  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WKNZ  &  MACKENSEN.  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  &  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS;  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  tho  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Cocke rels  $1.25  Hens  $1 


Catalog-  free. 
It  tells  how  to 
prevent  roup 
and  other  dis¬ 
eases  ami  why 
many  die  in 
late  winter  & 
early  spring. 
Send  in  orders 
liowfor  chicks 
next  spring, 
O.  M.  La uver, 
Richfield,  Fa. 

Box  73. 


W  D  Hock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
fT  1  1  1  heavy  layers.  $3  to  $3  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Ml.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

her  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  SINCLAIR 
Smith,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

O.  H.  ZIM.MER,  Weed  sport.  N.  Y. 

Poultrymen— send  lOo.  for  our  191)9  Coining,  chock  full  of  unerul 
information.  Describes  and  Illustrates  3!.  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  he  without  It.  Hast  Poliegul  Poultry  Yanis, Marietta, I’a 

UAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS,  bred  for  vigoriand  egg  pro- 
'ffhfiDoii;  Breeding  cockerels  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

Ldiv.  >  it ii  A  1st  ,  nc  ,V  Sou,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kindcrhook,  Ji.  Y. 

SP  \KI  I-EGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
iwi  Hi  quality.  260  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  llavre  de  Grace,  Md. 

m  Standard  Bred  White  and  Brown  Leghorn 
Hens  and  Cockerels,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO., 
Collins,  Ohio. 


PUKE  BRED  POULTRY. 

To  reduce  stock  will  sell  Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred 
and  White  P.  Rocks  at  $6  trio  this  month,  nice  ones. 
J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Bred  for  large  size,  heavy  laying.  Some  fine  cockerels 
for  sale  at  $2  cacti.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley.  N.  Y. 


AlUiH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  Wh.Wyandotts  and  W.  Rock,  Cockerels 
•  and  Toulouse  Geese  for  sale.  E*  Sehieber,  Huey  mu,  O. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY“I 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MAUIPC  latest  model 
EtiAKiIi  O  bone  cutter 


H 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs, 
H 10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

OKF.W.MANN  CO.,Box  16,  MILFORD,  MASS 


Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  prices  on  all  sizes  of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators  and 
Brooders. — guaranteed  to  hatch 
highest  percentage  of  eggs.  Liberal 
Trial  Plan.  Best  Incubator  Proposition 
on  the  market.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once-  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Company 
Bos  Racine,  Wis. 


© 


Asbestos  and 
Metal 
Covered 
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MARKETS 


Frees  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
January  7.  1KIU,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  smalt  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markers,  etc., 
and  np-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  bnt  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BETTER 


Wholesale 

Betail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .35 

35* 

.384t  ID 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .30 

fa* 

.32 

32to  .35 

l/ower  Grades  . 

.  .26 

to 

.28 

28to  .30 

Htate  Dairy,  best . 

.  .29 

.31 

.30®  .34 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

to 

•2S 

■27to  .29 

Factory . 

.  .22 

to 

.25 

•24to  .26 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .21 

to 

.24 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $2.01  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  444  cents  to 
shippers  in  the26-ccnt  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
Charges........ . qt. 

FltESH  BMC  FITS 


.uixa  .12 


Apples.  TIubb'n,  bbl... 

.  2  GO 

to  3  00 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

®  4.50 

Spitz . 

2.0(1 

to  3.50 

Hpy . 

®  3.50 

King . 

®  1.50 

Baldwin . 

.  2.00 

to  3.25 

Greening . . . 

2.25 

®  5.00 

Jonathan . 

.  3.00 

®  4  .50 

Western,  box . 

,  2.00 

fa  4  .(  0 

Pears.  Duchess,  bbl... 

2.50 

to  3  75 

Kieffer . . 

®  3.00 

Cranberries. 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

.  4  00 

@  6.00 

New  Jersey . 

4.00 

(§i  4.25 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.. 

.50 

®  .75 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

,  4.00 

to  5  .00 

Maine.  165  lbs . 

1.60 

®  1  87 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl.. 

.  1.35 

to  1.75 

Long  Island . . 

1.75 

to  2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl. 

.  1.50 

to  2  .50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt.. . 

.06 

®  .12 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1 .00 

fa  1.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 

10.00 

®25.00 

Caulittowers,  bbl . 

.149 

fa  4  .00 

Celery,  doz . . . 

.  .10 

to  .40 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu.  . . 

1.25 

fa  2.25 

lettuce,  bbl . 

to  3  eo 

I’eas.  4$  bbl.  bkt .  2.00  to  7.00 

I’eppers. 

Fla.  Carrier .  I A0  fit  34)0 

Onions.  Slate,  bag .  1.00  ®  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 1  00  to  1.75 

Komaine,  bbl . 75  to  2.00 

String  Beans,  bn .  LOO  to  44)0 

Spinach,  bbl . 1A0  to  1.75 

Squash.  Hnbbard,  bbl.  .75  to  1.50 

Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier...  1.26  to  3.00 
Turnips,  White,  bbl . 50  to  .75 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy. . .  .In  ®  11 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .00  to  .00 

Snn  Dried . 04  @  .07 

Chops.  100  lbs .  2.00  to  2.12 

("berries . Hi  to  .17  lb. 

Raspberries . 22  @  .22)6  lb. 

Huckleberries . U  to  .12 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz.  LOO  ®  1.25 

No.  2.  box .  2.50  to  3.60 

Mushrooms,  ib . 25  to  A!> 

Toma-oes.  ib . 10  to  .20 

Radishes.  103  bunches.  2.00  to  3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 


each  .Ollto  .05 


.16 

.03®  .13 


.22®  .26 
.25®  .26 


Chickens,  lb . 

. 15 

fa 

Fowls . . 

. 16 

fit 

Boosters . 

Ducks . 

.  11 

to 

® 

r« 

Geese . 

. 13 

.16 

Turkeys . 

® 

.20 

DRESS  BID  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Fcv . 

.25 

® 

.26 

.28® 

.30 

Common  to  Good .... 

.20 

.24 

.22® 

.26 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

9*> 

to 

.25 

.26® 

.28 

Good  to  Choice . 

j» 

to 

.21 

.13® 

.23 

Common  Bun . 

.!4 

to 

.!« 

.15® 

.18 

Pow  Is . 

.n 

to 

.17 

.15® 

.21 

Ducks.  Spring.,,,....., 

AH 

to 

.21 

.18® 

.24. 

Geese  . . . . 

.15 

to 

.20' 

Squabs,  doz., . . 

i.oir 

to 

4.25 

L»V 

p:  stoc 

K 

Native  Steers,  ino  lbs.. 

5.00 

6.60 

Bulls. ,  ., 

:i.  mi 

® 

5.00 

......... .......... 

2.00 

fa 

4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

7. Oil 

fa  1 

1  i  .50 

Culls,,.,  ,,  ...... 

4.51) 

fa 

5.1  if) 

Sheep.  100  lbs _ _ 

3.00 

fa 

5.25 

Lambs,.,,,...,,.  _ _ 

;  Art 

n 

9  00 

Hogs.,  ............ 

*.25 

9(10 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves.  Ib,.,.. _ _  .88  to  .10 

Lr  m  bs, 

Hothouse,  bead  8.8®  to i 0.00 
Pork,  100  ibs...„,.,.,.,li.t®  tol2.5ff 


What  one 
Womandid 

.  .  Chfeaffn.nr. 

.Tan.fst  chart  2Thens.  SHnco  thon 
h.Tve  hatched  over  500  chickn. 

I  Sold  $108.00  worth  of  broilers  and 
and  havaat  leapt  350  chick¬ 
ens  left.  F  havo  tried  throe  other 
incubator*  but  T  consider  the 
Sure  Hatch  best  and  easiest  to 
run."  MISS  L,  A.  POPE, 
s  Pop©  dM  this  on  a  city  lot.  You  can  have  as 
Rrcat  success  if  you  uso  a  Sure  Hatch  Incu¬ 
bator.  Wocrivo  a  positive  guarantee,  backed  by 
the  Bankers'  Surety  Cortipany,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
with  its  $1,000,000  capital.  Suro 
Hatch  Incubators  are  shipped 
freight  prepaid  on  60  days'  Free 
trial.  Order  one  to-day-  You  take 
absolute fy  no  risk. 

Sore  Hatch  Incubator  Co. 

Box  44  Fremont.  Neb. 


Miss  1 


JFKSKY  HKDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that,  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red- 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dross  350  lbs.  Bnv  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


PUREBRED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


are  without  any  question 
the.  finest  all-around  breed 
of  cow  for  use  on  the  farm 
because  they  are  even-  5/***a* 
tempered,  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
conditions,  and  give  large  quantities  of 
milk  ranging  from  3.43  to  4  per  cent 
butterfat  with  an  8  to  9  per  cent  casein. 
Then,  again,  they  breed  regularly,  pro¬ 
ducing  large  calves  with  great  vitality, 
and  for  this  reason  they  will  thrive  and 
grow  with  very  little  care.  Purebred 
Holsteins  are  the  most  profitable  of  all 
breeds  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

“Holsteins  are  the  most  profitable  cattle.” 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets 

*Hoi.stf.in-Friesian  Association 

roo  American  Bldg.,  Brattlcboro,  Vt. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.p^A 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  jnst  pub¬ 
lished:  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
enlist  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  We  offer  good  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  $1.00  each,  and  Pekin  drakes  for  42.00 
and  $3.00  each.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50 
per  15:  $0.00  per  100  ;  Ninety  per  cent,  fertility 
guaranteed.  W.  Rock  eggs,  $2.00  per  16,  $10.00  per 
100,  ami  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  10,  $8.00  per  100; 
Eighty  pe.r  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  A  trial  order 
will  convince  you.  Correspondence  invited.  Ad¬ 
dress  ali  communications  to  - 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr..  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  V. 

RIINNFR  Pekin.  Rouen,  Cayuga  Ducks.  White 
II  U II  It  Lit)  (JhinaGeese,  White  and  Black  Minoreas, 
O.  I.  C.  Swine,  choice,  cheap;  write  for  circular. 

fl.  W.  LAN0S1TTEL,  P.  0,  Box  983,  Lyons,  New  York. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS- Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gold  her  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Vjiiaky  Vikw  Poultry  Farm.  -  Belleville,  Pa. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

The  grandest  and  most  useful  fowl  on  earth. 
Wonderful  layers.  For  a  short  time  we  will  sell 

Males  at  S3.0Q  each  and  Females  at  S2.00  each. 

All  matured  birds.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD,  Box  III,  Dillsburo,  Pa. 

WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller.  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEKS.  Fort  Wayne,  Did. 


Sent  Free. 


Unitarian  Sermons.  Apply  to 
2  Court  Street,  Plymouth.  Mass. 


(SELL  KAllMS  IN'  (H'ElN'A,  the  hf-st  Co.  fn  IT.  S.  Frnit,  grain 
ami  stock.  Writ«  for  1  tat,  J.  I),  a  HANSON,  Wart,  Midi. 

DELAWARE  FARMS:  — -Sol<l  on  eahjr  terms,  very  lowest  juice, 
largest  list,  be*t  and  cheapest  farms,  abort  Winters,  flue 
climate.  Write  for  Wntstmted 

WM.  G.  WECHTENHISER,  Harrinoton,  Del. 

IHK  APRPQ  —Good  9-room  house,  3  barns,  ice- 
IUJ  MullLO  house,  corn  crib,  $4000.  Will  take 
ont  timber  at  $2000  #2900  cash. 

HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Oerego.  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

n  If  LAW  IKE  FARMS  for  sale  by  the  oldest 
u  reliable  agency  in  the  State;  200  bargains  to 
show  yoa.  Delightful  climate,  ixsst  markets.  De¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  sent  free,  write  at  once. 

GEORGE  W.  TEB0,  Farm  Agency,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Read  how  two  men  make 

*1 2,000  a  year 

dear  profit 

On  a  Small  Egg-Farm 

T70IT  R  years  ago  the  two  Cornirtg#, 
A  father  amd  son,  both  in  poor  health , 
began-  egg-raising  on  a  few  acres  at 
Bound  Brook,  Pf,  S.r  with,  only 
thirty  hens.  Last  year  they  had 
1953  hens,  and  cleared  over  $12,000 
profit. 

Next  year  they  plan  fa  have  4000 
bens.  What  do  you  think  their 
profits  will  he?  Double  $12,000  ? 

The  Corning  Egg-Book 

tells  just  how  they  did  it,  and  just 
how  YOET  can  make  money,  if  you 
will  work  intelligently  and  faithfully. 
Not  genius,  but  good-sense,  care 
and  persistence  are  what  is  needed. 

The  Cormtno  Egg- Book  is  sold  in 
combination  with  a  subscription  to  the 

FARM  JOURNAL 

in  order  to  increase  its  subscription 
list,  to  ONE  MILLION  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  Farm  Journal  (“unlike  any 
other  paper”)  is  the  standard  farm  and 
home  paper  of  America,  with  over 
650,000  subscribers.  It  has  won  success 
by  helping  its  readers  to  win  it.  It  is 
a  great  favorite  with  women.  Its 
Poultry  Department  is.  noted  for  its 
ability  and  value.  Brief,  bright,  wide¬ 
awake,  intensely  practical,  it  is  a  paper 
to  DEPEND  on.  More  than  half  a 
million  of  its  subscribers  pay  five  and 
ten  years  in  advance,— a  very  remark¬ 
able  fact. 

Here  is  our  offer:  8^wito 

any  address,  postpaid,  the  Corning 
Egg- Book  and  the  Farm  Journal  for 
FIVE  YEARS, 

BOTH  for  $1:2° 

(cash,  money-order  or  check)  ;  and  if 
yon  send  your  order  and  the  money 
WITHIN  TEN  DAYS,  we  will  send 
you  FREE  “Poor  Richard  Revived,” 
a  splendid  48- page  farm  almanac  for 

im 

FARM  JOURNAL,  1094  RaceSt.,Phi!a. 


p UKASE  semi  a  trial  shipmen  t  to  the  Oldest  Com 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Kst.  1838.  Butter 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay.  Gram.  Beaus 
A  pities  Ole.  li.  II.  W«KW>W*RI»,  »>-•  •ir<-rn»l«ft  St.,  N.  V 


Successful 

m 

Farming 


Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries  Chore  is 
great  demand  for  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  eggs. 
The  few  growers  who  can  furnish- them  regularly, 
winter  and  summer  alike,  get  very  high  prices. 

Tbe  Corning  Egg-Boob 

( entitled  “Sto4I  ‘per  Hen  per  Year"),  tefls-  how 
two  men,,  in  poor  health,  starting  four  years  ago 
with  only  thirty  Buena,  made  from  theiir  Tittle 
egg-farm  a  efear  profit  of  over  312,600  last  year, 
ft  teHs  all  about  their  experience,  their  failures, 
their  methcrrfby  and  how  others,  mem  or  women 
with  good  sense,  care  and  faithful  work,  can-  make 
money  in  the  same  way.  Not  a  detail!  left  out. 

The  Corning’  Er  g-Book  is  sol'd  in  combination 
with  the  Farm  Joirrnal.  Philadelphia,  P,i.,  and 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  make  this 

mnt  Bffnp •  For  $ r .no  f cash,  money  order 
jpCUdl  UHCI.or  check  I1,  we  will  send 
postpaid  the  Corning’  Egg'- Book  and  the  Farm 
Journal  for  two  years,  and  American  Poultry 
Advocate  two  years — all  for  $1.00  if  order  is  sent 
[  at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 

652  Hogan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bud.  or  Hers© 

Hide,  Calf,  Dug,  D«er,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  Hhrstrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  tha  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meals,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E3T.  1875.  FRANK  \V.  OODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNT KY  PKODICE,  Appies,  Beaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mnshrooms 
and  Hot-h©nse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  Jfc  36  I.irtle  1  3th  St...  New  York- 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes. 

frisk  Catalogue  of  splendid  bargains 

It.  IS.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

GOOD  FARMS.  AH  sizes.  Reasonable  prices.  Nearly 
all  parts  of  New  York  State.  Catalog  free. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE. 

Farm  of  327  acres  on  the  state  road.  In  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  good  buildings,  well  fenced  and 
watered.  A.  L.  SHEPARD,  W.  Bloomfield,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Senator  Dollhrer,  of  Iowa,  says 

■1‘The  stream  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
Canada  will  continue." 

^enator  Dolliver  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Western  Canada,  and  says:  '  There 
is  a  land  hunger  in  the  hearts  of 
English  speaking  people;  this  will 
account  for  the  removal  of  so  many 
Iowa  fanners  to  Canada,  Our  peo¬ 
ple  are  pleased  witii  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  tlio  excellent  adminis- 
,  .  _  .  __  tration  of  law,  and  they  are  com- 

r  intf  to  you  In  tens  of  thousands, 

and  they  are  still  coining." 
uy-sVTLTZ  .  Iowa.  «°ntributed  largely  to  the 
I  ru.woo  American  farmers  who  made 
Canada  til  el  r  home  during  1909.  Field 
crop  returns  alone  during  year  added 
‘  to  tile  wealth  of  the  country  close  to 

$170,000,000.00 

Oratn  raising,  mixed  farming,  cattle 
growing  and  dairying  arc  all  profit¬ 
able.  I  ree  Homesteads  of  1  <50  acres 
*°  had  in  the  very  best  districts; 
11)0  acres  pre-emption  at  #8.00  per 
acre  within  eertaln  areas.  Schools  and 
churches  In  every  settlement,  climate 
unexcelled,  soft  the  richest,  wood, 
water  and  sulldlng  lumber  plentiful. 
For  particulars  as  to  location,  low  settlers’ 
[railway  rateB  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  '  l  ast  Best  West,  ’  ’  and  other  Infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  Sup'tof  I  in  migration,  Ottawa, 
ttou.,  or  to  Canadian  Gov't  Art.  '  ’) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
•Agent.  Room  30  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WE  TAN 


Every  krnd  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
T  nr  Coats,  Scarf*.  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
us  to  he  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 

SHIP  YOUR  RAW  FURS 

by  Express  to  H.  ,t.  SCHorw.S,  Raw  Fur  Beater.  Iicpt.  D, 
121-122  Michigan  Street,  Phtengoy  III.  We  are  payin;;  tho 
following  prices  for  Hlcrmk  : 

Minn.,  N.  &  8.  Dak. . 

Wis..  Ia.  A  Neb. 

No.  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ills.  A  Mo.  ... 

Cent.  O.,  Ind.,  Ills.  &  Kans.  -  - 
So.  Ohio,  Ind..  Ills.  Sc  Mo  -  -  - 
Mich..  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  A  Eastern 
M.  Rats  and  Mink  bring  high,  prices, 
other  furs.  Reference,  Cont.  Nat’l  Rank  and  Foreman 
Bros.  Banking  Co.T  Chicago.  We  pay  all  Express  Charge*. 


No.  12  3  4 

$1.00  $3.00  $2.00  $1.00 
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3.25 

2.25 
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.00 

3.90 

2.00 

1.25 
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3.00 

9M 

1.25 
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Sent!  for  list  for 


SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  V ear  s  catch  by  sending  it  to  as. 

We  Pay  Highest  Prices,  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns' 

Shipments  held  separate  on  request  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  eharge  no  commission. 

Get  one  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let 
as  keep  yon  posted.  All  sent  D'ee  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today 

References.  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO. 

Dept.  E,  8  E.  13th  St.,  New  York. 

WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PKIL'ES  FOR 


and  also  give  you  a  share  In  the  profit  we  make 
when  we  resell. 

Our  new  Profit-Sharing  Pin  n  mokes  Kami  returns 
larger  than  you  would  get  elsewhere.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  Our  20  years  of  fur  buying. 
Express  charges  paid  and  settlements  made  im¬ 
mediately  Write  today  for  FTice  List  and  Profit- 
Sharing  Plan 

KANN  &  COMPANY, 

41  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  TOOLS  INCLUDED. 

$3,000  Yearly  Income. 

Only  $1,000  Cash  Needed. 

Ten  good  cows,  mowing  machine,  plows,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  other  valuable  machinery,  wagons  and  small 
tools  thrown  in  to  indues  quick  sale  of  this  splendid, 
productive,  well-located  244-ncre  farm,  which  aged 
owner  must  sell  at  once;  cuts  75  tons  of  hay, 
pastures  49  cows.  2.000  cords  of  wood,  75,000  feet  of 
timber.  100  barrels  of  apples,  12-room,  2-story 
honse,  2  piazzas,  big  barn,  all  in  good  repair;  horse 
hay-fork,  cellar,  good  outbuildings;  owner  has 
cleared  $3,000  per  year,  but  is  very  old,  must  be 
relieved  of  care  at  once;  everything  only  $6,000, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms,  Fnll  details  and 
traveling  instructions  to  see  property  page  145, 
"  .8 trout  s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide  No.  28,  ''  copy  free. 
Wepay  buyers’  railroad  fares.  F..  A .  STROUT  CO., 
47  W.  34th  Street,  cor.  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

A  $60,000  FARM  FOR  $40,000. 

A  splendid  193-acre  fertile  farm  in  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  northern  Ohio,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Cleveland.  Actually  worth  $60  000.  Will 
be  sold  for  $40,000  lo  settle  an  estate.  Immediate 
possession.  Modern  buildings.  Six  fine  wells.  In¬ 
exhaustible  nattutol  gas  well,  interurban  cars  every 
half  hour,  four  railroad  trains  daily.  Ideal  country 
estate  and  profitable  farm,  suitable  if  desired  for 
subdivision  for  suburban  residences.  Principals 
only.  Address — B.  M.,  P.  0.  Box  L,  Kewance,  Illinois. 
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Home  Builders' 

Bargains 


Sash,  Doors,  Mouldings,  Millwork  and  Lumber  of  Guaranteed  Grade  Offered 
by  GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.  at  Tremendous  Reductions  from  Regular  Prices! 

Bargain  Offers  in  Building  Material-Catalogs  rprr 

Jl  WV  Don’t  Build,  Remodel  or  Repair  Without  Our  Catalogs  &  Plan  Books  ■  ItCiCi 


i  Building  Material-Catalogs 

Repair  Without  Our  Catalogs  &  Plan  Books 


WRITE  FOR  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK,  ROOFING,  LUMBER  AND  PLAN  BOOKS! 


Porch 

Bracket 

7c 


We  will  supply  you  with  Hlgrh-Grade.  Guaranteed  Building:  Material— the  best 
made  In  America— at  an  actual  Cash  Saving:  of  HALF  what  your  Retail  Dealer 
demands— including  Freight. 

Our  Grand  Free  Catalog  offers  over  5,000  Bargains  in  Sash,  Doors,  Windows, 
Mouldings,  Roofing  and  All  Classes  of  Lumber.  Every  Item  we  sell  is  Guaranteed 
up  to  the  Official  Grades  adopted  by  the  Sash  &  Door  Manufacturers’  Associations. 
In  addition  to  guaranteeing  the  Quality  of  our  goods,  we  also  guarantee  Safe  Delivery 
and  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded  Without  Delay  or  Objections. 

We  operate  the  Largest  Millwork  and  Lumber  Plant 
In  America  selling  its  Entire  Product  Direct  to  Farmers, 

Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors  and  Builders. 

We  are  located  in  the  Center  of  the  Millwork  Industry 
and  In  the  very  Heart  of  the  Shipping  Belt  that  affords 
the  Lowest  Freight  Rates  Everywhere. 


By  selling  Direct  to  the  Actual  User  of  Lumber,  Millwork  and  Building  Material, 
we  save  you  the  Immense  Profits  of  Middlemen.  Our  Catalog  also  saves  paying  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Traveling  Salesmen.  These  Combined  Savings  amount 
to  at  least  50  per  cent  of  Local  Dealers’  Prices,  and  every  penny  goes  to  our  Custom¬ 
ers  That’s  why  we  can  and  do  undersell  everybody  in  our  line. 

The  sample  Bargains  listed  on  this  page  are  taken  at  random  from  our  Grand 
Free  Millwork.  Roofing  and.  Lumber  Catalogs.  They  represent  only  a  few  of  our 
Great  Departments  of  Building  Material.  We  can  supply  you  with  Everything  that 

goes  into  a  Building  above  the  Foundation.  Whether 
you  order  85  worth  or  810,000  worth,  we  will  save 
you  at  least  HALF.  We  make  the  same  prices  to 
everybody.  The  Dealer  himself  cannot  buy  Mill- 
work  for  less  money  here  or  elsewhere  than  our 
prices  Direct  to  you. 


Immense  Stock!  Quick  Shipment! 

Here  in  our  great  Warehouse  we  carry  the  Largest  Reserve 
Supply  of  High-Grade,  Guaranteed  Millwork  in  the  World.  We 
load  direct  from  Warehouse  Platforms  to  cars  on  our  own  Private 
Switch  Tracks,  and  ship  everything  by  Fast  Freight.  This 
insures  Prompt  Delivery  to  any  railroad  station  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  pack  our  goods  carefully.  Our  Catalog  of  5,000 
Building  Material  Bargains  is  crowded  full  of  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  the  Latest  Designs  of  Millwork,  Approved 
by  Architects  of  the  Highest  Reputation. 


We  Undersell  Everybody 

on  MILLWORK,  LUMBER  and 


DAACIND  See  Prices  In  Free  Catalogs. 
IlWriNU  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


Quality  the  Highest! 


JA  A  Buys  Millwork  and 
0X9  Lumber  for  this 

7-ROOM  HOUSE 

With  Architect’s  Plans,  Blue  Prints  and  Complete  Specifications. 


iiiiw 
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•  •  --v 

Including  all  Doors,  Windows,  Exterior  and  Interior 
Finish  of  Guaranteed  Quality.  The  above  offer  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  tremendous  saving  on  material  for  any  size 
and  style  of  house,  if  you  buy  direct  from  us. 


*671 


Buys  Material  .for 
this  Barn 

Including  Lumber,  Barn  Sash  and  Other  Necessary  Material 


Size  of  Barn,  32  feet  6  inches  by  44  feet.  Contnins  stalls 
for  6  horses,  10  cows,  box  stall  and  lurge  hay  mow. 


We  control  our  own  Product  in  every  Process  of 
Manufacture,  from  Tree  to  Sawmill,  and  straight 
through  the  Model  Millwork  Plant  of  America  to  the 
Warehouse.  Our  Lumber  is  first  Air-dried  and  then 
put  through  a  Scientific  Drying  Process.  Joints  are  made  with  Heavy  Hardwood  Dowel  Pins, 
glued  with  Imported  Glue  and  pressed  together  by  a  Heavy  Steam  Power  Press.  Gordon -Van 
Tine  Doors  are  Extra  Strong.  The  Panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides  and  are  sand-< 
papered  on  a  Special  Machine  of  our  own  Invention  before  the  Door  is  put  together.  The 
entire  Door  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpaper. 

All  our  Millwork  is  made  in  the  most  Painstaking  and  Workmanlike  manner.  We  spare 
no  Expense  to  make  every  article  we  sell  a  Standing  Advertisement  for  our  Millwork. 

Don’t  spend  a  cent  on  Material  for  Building  or  Repairing  until  you  see  our  Catalog. 

Drop  us  a  postal  today  and  get  our  Great  Free  Money-Saving  Millwork  Catalog  of 
5,000  Bargains.  Ask  for  the  Free  Lumber  Catalog.  Also  the  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

We  have  been  established  here  since  1865  and  have  built  up  this  Enormous  Busi¬ 
ness,  with  Customers  in  practically  every  Township  in  the  United  States,  by 
giving  such  Big  Values,  Prompt  Service  and  Satisfaction  that  all  who  send 
Trial  Orders  become  Regular  Customers. 


Hot-Bed  Sash 

Size  3x6  ft.  Cf  CO 
1%  thick. 

Glazed  with  ■" 
6-inch  glass  ■ 


50  PerCent  Cash  Saving 
on  5,000  Items— Sure! 

.  77c 


Doors  . 
Windows,  73c 
Transoms,  33c 
Columns .  57c 

CornerBlocks2c 

Hot-Bed  Sash 
$1.69 


If -in. 


Good  Strong  Door 
Price  77c 


Porch 
Millwork 
at  HALF 
PRICE! 

We  6ave  you  60 
per  cent  on  Ool- 
umns.  Newel 
Posts,  Spindles, 
Rail,  Brackets 
and  everything 
necessary  to 
build  any  size  or 
etyle  of  Porch. 
See  Porch  de- 
a  signs  and  prices 
in  catalog. 

in  Carloads  at 
WHOLESALE! 
Save  $100  to  $300  on  a  Carload! 

We  carry  millions  of  feet  of  best  selected  Yellow  Pino  and 
White  Pine  Lumber,  and  Ship  Direct  from  our  yards  to  you  at 
■Wholesale  Prices.  Grades  Guaranteed!  Quick  Delivery! 

Write  for  FREE  NET  PRICE  LIST!  (20) 


LUMBER 


Porch 

Column 

67c 


3x6  ft., 

6-inch  Glass 

Made  of  Red  Cypress. 
Blind  Mortised  Joints.  We 
sell  Hot-Bed  Sash  at  half 
regular  prices.  Book  on 
“Secrets  of  Success  with 
Hot-Beds”  FREE. 

Gordon -Van  Tine 

GUARANTEED 

ROOFING 

Flint-Coated  and 
Fire-Resisting! 

Price  per  Roll,  $125 
108  square  ft.  V|— 

Our  Roofing  is  Water¬ 
proofed  with  Genuine  As¬ 
phalt  and  surfaced  with 
Flint  and  Mica.  Water-proof 
and  Weather-proof.  We  sell 
millions  of  feet  of  it,  at  half 
retail  prices.  Quality  and 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Anywhere.  Cheapest  and 
best  Protection  for  Houses, 
Barns,  Sheds,  Granaries, 
Poultry  Houses, Store  Build¬ 
ings  and  Factories.  Great 
thing  for  Sheep  Barns  on 
Western  Ranches.  Every 
roll  Guaranteed  5,  8  or  10 
years,  according  to  weight. 
Easy  to  lay.  108  square  feet 

•  ~ . .  in  every  roll. 

Gordon -Van  Tine  1-Ply  Roofing,  roll  .  $1.28 
Gordon -Van  Tine  2-Ply  Roofing,  roll  .  1.50 

Gordon-Vnn  Tine  3-Ply  Roofing,  roll  1 .80 
Nails,  Cement  and  Instructions  in  Every  Roll,  Free. 

Roofing  Catalog  and  Samples  FREE! 

Building  Paper  te«roffiet:  37c 

Straw  Board  roll— per  pound  .  .  .  I2C 

Tarred  Felt  $1.00 

Book  of  Plans  for  Houses  and  Barns 

Cpppi  Contains  44  Complete  Plans  for  Houses, 
■  ntt.  Cottages,  Bungalows  and  Burns  of  all 
kinds.  Latest  Architectural  Ideas.  Best  Plan 
Book  in  print.  Send  10c  for  postuge  and  mailing. 
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Rfb 

Wo  offer  you  a  snlon- 
I id  variety  of  Stair 
Material  in  Oak  and 
Yellow  Pino.  Onr  designs 
admit  of  many  variations. 
Onr  prices  save  you  from  $60 
to  $125  on  a  complete  flight  of 
st  ai  rs.  See  Catalog  for  latest 
Stair  Designs. 


“SueaL, 

Colonial 
Porch  Column 

$1.85 


From  Our  Bankers 


4-Light  Check  Rail 
Window,  73o 


Scott  County  Savings  Bank 
Capital  $250,000.00  Surplus  8150,000.00 

DA.VBNPOKT,  ZOW  A 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  Their  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  is  well  over  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($300,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  highest 
credit  with  western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money 
with  their  orders,  as  wo  understand  that  if 
goods  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  they  may 
be  returned  at  shippers’  expense  und  the 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

The  officers  of  this  compnny  are  well  and 
favorably  known  to  us,  and  may  be  relied  upon 
to  do  exactly  as  they  agree. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  II.  HASS,  Cashier. 
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Any  Banker  in  America  will  tell  you  we  are 
absolutely  responsible.  We  refer  you  to  the 
Editor  of  this  paper. 


Fancy  Front  Door 
Price  $4.80 


Write  for  Free  Millwork,  Lumber  and  Roof¬ 
ing  Catalogs  That  Save  Half  Your  Money! 

The  prices  will  astonish  you.  6,000  bona  fide  Bargains  in  an  almost  end¬ 
less  variety  of  Millwork  Styles.  Every  article  Guaranteed  for  Quality. 
Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  by  the  Biggest  Building  Material  Plant  in 
America,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $250,000.00.  No  matter  who  you  are  or 
where  you  live  or  what  you  jilun  to  do  in  the  way  of  building  or  repairing, 
wo  positively  agree  to  save  60  per  cent  of  your  money.  Isn’t  an  offer  like 
this  worth  investigating?  In  writing  to  our  Bank  Reference  or  to  the 
Editor  of  this  paper,  enclose  2-eent  stamp  for  reply  We  want  you  to  have 
our  Grand  Free  Miliwork  und  Roofing  Catulog.  Write  us  for  it  today. 

Sign  and  Mail  for  the  FREE  Books 
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Stair  Newel 
Price  $2.83 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  iS85  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa ■! 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.,  1885  Case  SI.,  Davenport,  la. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked 
below  to 

Name _ 


Address _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Any  of  the  following  hooks  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish. 


MILLWORK  ■  ROOFING  ■  LUMBER  ■ 

Sign  and  Mail  for  the  FREE  BOOKS 


Vol.  LXIX  No.  4030.  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  22,  1910.  weekly,  Ji.oo  per  year. 


NEW  ENGLAND  APPLE  SHOW  WINNERS. 
How  Fruit  Was  Grown. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  awarded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prizes  at  the  New  England  Fruit  Show:  Sweep- 
stakes  prize,  "best  box  R.  I.  Greening;  the  same  for 
best  box  of  Northern  Spy;  Berlin  prize  for  best  plate 
exhibit  by  a  Connecticut  grower;  first  prize  for  best 
commercial  plate  exhibit  by  a  Connecticut  grower; 
same  for  12  specimens  (Kings);  first  for  best  speci¬ 
men  dwarf  apple;  first  on  several  plate  exhibits  of 
Fall  Pippin  and  Northern  Spy;  second  and  third  on 
Russets,  Pewaukee,  Ben  Davis,  etc. ;  second  on  sweep- 


The  surface  of  the  soil  was  cultivated  about  every  two 
weeks  up  to  July  25,  then  seeded  with  Crimson  clover 
as  a  cover  crop.  No  manure  has  been  used — chemicals 
with  clover  have  supplied  all  the  plant  food.  Our  com¬ 
bination  has  been  an  annual  dressing  of  about  200 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  500  pounds  basic 
slag,  with  the  Crimson  clover  to  supply  the  nitrogen. 
After  the  cultivation  is  abandoned  I  intend  to  use 
about  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  to  aid 
growth  of  tree.  All  the  fruit  was  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  arsenate  of  lead;  the  Codling  moth  was 
very  well  controlled,  but  the  fruit  was  somewhat 
russeted  by  the  Bordeaux.  In  a  small  way  we  have 


At  first  we  used  light  dressings  of  stable  manure, 
but  for  three  years  ,  past  only  wood  ashes  ,  have  been 
used,  an  average  of  a  half  ton  per  acre  perhaps.  We 
do  not  think  we  need  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  as  we 
have  an  annual  growth  of  a  foot  of  new  wood,  and 
as  the  trees  were  set  only  30  feet  apart  they  are  getting 
too  close  together  for  convenience.  Our  soil  is  rather 
moist,  natural  grass  ground,  on  hill  top  about  700 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  quality  of  our  fruit  is  stead¬ 
ily  improving  each  year,  notwithstanding  the  former 
neglect  of  the  trees.  Although  we  suffered  from 
extreme  and  continued  drought  last  year,  still  we 
have  never  got  as  good  results,  especially  in  color 
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A  CONNECTICUT  APPLE  ORCHARD;  OLD  TREES  HEADED  DOWN.  Fig.  19. 


stakes  prize,  best  barrel  of  R.  I.  Greening.  All  the 
fruit  was  grown  up.on  old  neglected  apple  trees  from 
25  to  50  years  old,  which  had  been  renovated.  Several 
years  ago  the  trees  were  covered  with  scale,  the  fruit 
was  scabby,  gnarly  and  of  poor  texture,  and  almost 
unsalable.  First  we  cleaned  up  the  scale  !by  vigorous 
treatment,  using  the  oil  sprays  in  the  Fall  and  lime 
and  sulphur  in  the  Spring.  The  tops  were  cut  back, 
the  sed  broken  and  chemicals  supplied  and  the  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  was  soon  evident.  The 
fruit  was  grown  from  trees  which  had  long  been 
neglected  and  in  sod.  For  three  years  they  have  been 
cultivated,  but  now  we  have  seeded  them  down  to 
grass  and  clover,  to  be  mown  and  left  where  cut. 


been  experimenting  with  lime,  sulphur  and  sulphocide 
as  a  Summer  spray  with  promising  results. 

Conyers  Manor,  Conn.  g.  a.  drew. 

.  The  Northern  Spy  apples  which  won  the  double 
sweepstakes  of  $50  at  the.  New  England  Fruit  Show 
were  grown  in  sod,  and  have  been  in  sod  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  for  30  years.  Previous  to  eight 
years  ago,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  orchard,  they 
had  received  no  care  for  at  least  20  years,  and  were 
in  wretched  shape,  dying,  some  trees  entirely  dead. 
We  have  pruned  and  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
each  year  since,  and  with  Scalecide  for  past  two  years. 
All  of  the  grass  is  mowed  and  left  on  the  orchard, 
we  also  add  any  other  material  that  may  be  handy. 


and  flavor.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prizes  at  the 
New  England  Fruit  Show  were  won  by  fruit  grown  in 
sod,  and  many  in  Connecticut  at  least  who  have  been 
persistent  cultivators  admitted  that  they  had  overdone 
it,  and  would  cultivate  less.  everett  e.  brown. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 

The  apples  we  displayed  at  the  New  England 
Fruit  Show  were  grown  under  various  conditions. 
Of  the  several  varieties  on  which  we  were  awarded 
prizes  (15  in  all)  some  were  grown  iv.  sod  with  no 
mulch,  and  two  crops  of  hay  have  been  taken  each 
year  from  the  land  for  a  dozen  years,  but  where  hens 
run  during  the  Spring  and  Fall.  Others  were  grown 
on  very  rich,  cultivated  land,  and  have  always  had 
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the  very  best  of  care.  On  our  grass  land  the  hay 
has  always  been  removed,  and  the  land  top-dressed 
with  stable  manure,  ashes,  and  chemical  fertilizers; 
muriate  of  potash,  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  bone  meal  were  used.  We  do  not  have  scale 
here,  hut  spray  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead. 
Our  apples  this  season  were  remarkably  fair,  large 
and  highly  colored,  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
them  being  wormy,  and  most  of  them  would  be  rated 
as  fancy.  We  sold  all  the  Winter  apples  we  could 
spare  at  from  $5  to  $7.50  per  barrel  here  in  our  local 
market,  and  our  apples  have  sold  on  the  counters 
here  at  10  cents  each.  A.  a.  halladay. 

Vermont. 

In  regard  to  prize-winning  R.  I.  Greenings,  the  trees 
were  sprayed  with  the  following  mixture:  arsenate  of 
lead  three  pounds,  bluestonc  three  pounds,  lime  five 
pounds,  to  50  gallons  of  water,  as  soon  as  blossoms 
dropped.  On  account  of  rush  of  business  in  other 
lines  I  only  sprayed  once  last  year,  but  would  recom¬ 
mend  spraying  before  blossoms  open,  for  a  worm 
that  begins  to  bite  the  apple  as  soon  as  it  sets,  and 
in  some  orchards  I  noted  this  worm  had  bitten  some 
apples  five  times  before  they  had  set  a  week,  and 
did  immense  damage  before  the  orchard  could  be 
sprayed  on  account  of  wind  and  rain  after  blossoms 
fell.  The  second  spraying  should  come  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  blossoms  drop,  and  the  third  about 
10  days  later  to  insure  a  good  clean  crop  of  apples, 
and  it  would  have  paid  to  spray  August  1  last  year, 
for  the  Brown-tail  and  the  Apple  worm,  or  what  is 
known  best  as  the  “Side  worm.”  The  Spring  spraying 
if  done  as  above  will  take  care  of  the  insects  up  to 
August  1,  but  we  get  a  new  crop  of  worms  on  the 
new  growth  of  the  tree  that  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  Spring  spraying,  and  enough  Side- 
worm  apples  have  to  be  thrown  out  to  pay  well  for 
one  spraying,  as  well  as  taking  care  of  the  Brown- 
tails,  which  are  on  new  wood,  and  feed  on  leaves  that 
were  not  there  in  June.  The  above  spraying  is  for 
worms  and  leaf-eating  insects  only,  and  does  not 
affect  the  bark  lice  at  all,  as  this  insect  sucks  and 
does  not  eat  the  leaf.  To  clear  the  orchard  of  the 
lice  whale-oil  soap  and  potash  with  kerosene  seems 
to  be  quite  the  thing,  when  the  leaves  are  opening 
in  the  Spring;  I  used  two  pounds  soap  and  potash  as 
prepared  and  10  gallons  kerosene  to  50  gallons  water. 

The  color  of  the  apples  was  due  to  wood  ashes, 
about  one  peck  to  a  tree.  The  Greenings,  where  wood 
ashes  were  not  used,  whether  cultivated  or  in  sod, 
were  quite  green,  and  refused  to  put  on  the  “red 
blush  cheek.”  If  left  too  long  on  the  tree  they  turned 
yellow  instead  of  red.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
menting,  and  have  fenced  hogs  in  sections,  hens  in 
other  sections;  applied  stable  manure,  grass  (sod), 
sheep  and  mulch,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  cultivation  pays  best.  The  tree  must  be  fed 
some  way,  and  with  the  hens,  hogs  or  sheep  droppings 
a  little  at  a  time  seem  to  give  better  results  than 
a  load  of  manure  dumped  near  a  tree,  as  I  saw  one 
farmer  do  it.  Chip  dirt  and  sawdust  seem  to  do  more 
good  than  I  would  have  believed,  but  with  sawdust 
and  cultivation  even  the  Baldwins  are  green  as  cu¬ 
cumbers  unless  wood  ashes  are  used. 

I  note  in  one  of  your  recent  issues  that  some  one 
says  “no  one  has  said  sheep — everybody  is  either 
mulch  or  cultivation.”  Well,  I  know  a  farmer  who 
has  used  his  orchard  (400  trees)  for  a  sheep  pasture 
for  several  years  (about  10  to  my  knowledge)  and 
it  is  going  out  of  business;  trees  are  now  about  25 
years  set,  very  little  new  wood  and  leaves  turn  yellow 
early.  Sheep  are  a  good  thing  in  an  orchard  if  trees 
are  headed  high  enough  and  are  set  five  years,  but 
the  orchard  needs  cultivation,  and  something  more 
than  the  sheep  droppings  to  induce  the  trees  to  grow 
and  produce  an  average  of  three  barrels  of  apples 
per  year  per  tree.  My  orchard  (the  bearing  trees)  is 
now  practically  all  under  cultivation,  though  some  of 
the  apples  in  the  prize  barrel  were  raised  in  sod,  and 
some  on  trees  in  garden,  but  all  were  treated  to 
wood  ashes — in  fact  we  couldn’t  get  any  prize  apples 
from  trees  which  were  not  ashed,  as  they  were  green 
or  yellow  and  not  so  firm  or  hard.  The  ashes  seem 
to  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  Greenings  as  hard 
as  Baldwins,  and  give  them  red  cheeks.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  conflicting  stories  about  the  easy 
road  to  wealth  raising  apples  let  me  say  that  “farm¬ 
ing  is  a  fine  art,”  but  anyone  who  sets  an  orchard  on 
reasonably  level  land  in  this  section,  cultivates,  ma¬ 
nures  and  sprays  will  be  on  a  safer  road  to  success 
than  with  other  methods  recommended  'by  many.  Of 
course  mulching  is  better  than  nothing,  but  most  of 
the  farmers  need  the  hay  and  use  it,  and  put  nothing 
back  around  the  tree;  in  sections  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  mulching  material  and  too  rocky,  to 
cultivate  mulching  is  no  doubt  the  proper  thing.  Most 
of  the  farmers  cut  what  hay  they  can  get  around  the 
apple  trees  and  apply  the  manure  to  some  other  section 
of  the  farm;  yet  the  old  Baldwins — being  robbed  of 
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the  grass,  neither  sprayed,  cultivated  nor  pruned,  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  a  full  crop  every  few  years,  but  this  was 
a  “buggy”  year,  and  only  the  sprayed  orchards  are 
of  any  account.  When  I  began  to  spray,  three  years 
ago,  I  had  to  stand  a  lot  of  “jollying,”  but  I  have 
turned  the'  laugh,  and  a  few  others  followed  suit  last 
year  and  some  more  this.  There  are  now  five  spray 
pumps  in  town.  Spraying  in  this  section  saves  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  and  improves  the 
whole  crop — that  is  the  apples  are  more  uniform  in 
size,  freer  from  bites  and  worms,  and  very  many 
apples  mature  that  would  otherwise  have  dropped 
early  in  the  season.  john  T.  mooke. 

New  Hampshire. 

DRAINING  SWAMP  LAND. 

In  your  article  entitled  “Asking  the  Swamp  Land,” 
I  suggest  that  the  writer  place  his  log  tiling  quite 
deep,  for  the  swamp  will  be  very  likely  to  settle  more 
than  he  would  think  after  draining.  I  have  some  land 
very  similar  to  what  he  describes  drained  with  open 
ditches,  the  mud  and  peat  varying  in  depth  from  four 
to  20  feet.  1  should  judge  mine  was  once  the  bottom 
of  a  pond,  which  had  gradually  filled  in,  as  I  can  find 
cranberry  vines  and  cat-tail  flags  in  the  peat  down  10 
feet  deep,  and  above  which  one  or  two  generations  of 
large  pines  have  been  removed,  the  stumps  remaining 
sound  to-day.  He  will  find  the  land  will  produce  good 
crops,  but  the  chief  trouble  with  me  lies  in  the  cost 
of  working.  It  being  a  very  favorable  season,  I  have 
plowed  mine,  using  a  light  pair  of  oxen.  I  cannot 
use  a  horse  without  boots,  and  even  then  I  should 
hesitate  about  putting  a  good  one  there.  After  it  is 
drained  animals  sink  into  it  as  they  would  in  meal, 
and  come  out  almost  as  dry.  Most  animals  are  afraid 
of  the  continual  going  down  and  to  those  that  arc  not 
the  strain  of  lifting  themselves  out  at  every  step  is 
very  trying  to  the  muscles.  I  have  had  several  years’ 
experience  with  hay  and  garden  crops  on  this  land, 
and  if  there  is  anything  I  can  tell  about  it  I  will  gladly 
do  so.  S.  w.  B. 

Oneco,  Conn. 

On  page  1086  W.  V.  Howard  gives  his  plan  for 
ditching  25  acres  of  swamp  land.  I  have  had  some 
experience,  so  I  will  give  him  and  others  my  plan 
and  reasons.  All  muck  land  is  lower  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land,  and  some  time,  years  ago,  was  a  lake. 
We  find  in  Michigan  in  most  cases  high  hills  on 
every  side,  and  very  heavy  rains  will  flood  the  swamp 
in  an  hour  or  two.  I  took  a  spirit  level  and  found  how 
deep  I  had  to  go  with  my  outlet  to  tap  the  lowest 
place  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  Then  I  laid  out  an 
open  ditch,  so  as  to  touch  the  hard  land  on  each 
corner  that  would  get  the  most  swamp  inside  and 
cut  off  the  water.  I  ran  this  open  ditch  clear  around, 
emptying  both  ends  into  the  outlet.  The  size  of  this 
ditch  you  will  find  by  the  amount  of  land  that  drains 
on  to  the  swamp.  The  open  ditch  on  my  muck  is 
four  feet  on  top  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
deep;  there  are  about  30  acres  that  drain  on  to  it. 
There  are  three  acres  of  muck,  and  the  water  has 
never  stood  on  it;  I  have  seen  the  outlet  run  half 
full.  I  have  been  putting  in  tile  where  it  needs  it,  run¬ 
ning  them  into  the  open  ditch.  I  don’t  put  tile  mo«e 
than  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  as  one  may 
get  the  water  table  too  low.  If  there  are  springs,  take 
a  barrel  with  both  ends  out,  sink  down  over  the 
spring,  deep  enough  to  plow  over,  run  tile  into  the 
barrel,  put  a  plank  over  the  top;  that  will  dry  it  if 
you  can  get  over  the  spring.  All  muck  will  settle  after 
the  water  is  taken  off,  so  you  may  have  to  take  up 
the  tile  .in  five  or  six  years  and  lower  them. 

Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.  t.  a.  mott. 

I  would  give  an  item  of  experience  in  a  peat  bed 
from  a  few  inches  to  seven  feet  in  depth,  where  a 
team  could  not  go  on  and  the  swale  grass  was  carried 
off  on  poles.  First,  I  located  and  opened  a  ditch  upon 
one  side,  sufficiently  deep  to  drain  to  the  bottom  of 
the  peat.  This  was  100  rods  in  length ;  this  to  take 
the  water  in  heavy  rains  and  from  snow,  and  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  ditches  to  run  through  the  peat  mold. 
These  cross  ditches  were  put  in ’as  often  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  required.  I  have  used  stone  tilage  and 
boards  six  to  seven  inches  wide  nailed  together  in 
the  form. of  a  V,  with  slats  nailed  across  to  keep  from 
spreading,  but  prefer  the  pole  tilage.  Take  pole  from 
five  to  six  inches  to  the  foot  that  hold  their  dimen¬ 
sions  well,  and  place  each  side  of  the  ditch,  and 
cover  with  flat  stones.  With  a  hand  stone  hammer  a 
man  can  make  good  joints.  This  gives  satisfactory 
and  lasting  drainage,  for  these  poles  will  never  rot 
w-here  there  is  a  flow  of  water  between  them.  In  dig¬ 
ging  through  this  peat  mold  I  found  limbs  and  trunks 
of  trees  two  feet  beneath  the  surface ;  the  bark  and 
wood  looked  as  bright  as  when  first  cut,  but  exposed 
to  the  air  its  freshness  would  rapidly  decay,  thus  indi¬ 
cating  that  timber  buried  in  a  moist  peat  mold  will 
last  for  ages.  It  takes  time  for  the  water  to  drain 
out  of  a  peat  bed,  and  to  settle  to  a  density  that  it 
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can  be  worked  by  a  team.  Sections  of  this  land  grow 
immense  crops  of  corn,  oats  and  grass,  where  1  have 
succeeded  in  plowing  in  dry  times.  Sow  on  ashes  or 
grass  phosphates  and  seed  to  clover  and  Timothy ;  two 
heavy  crops  are  taken  every  season,  and  when  the 
wild  grass  begins  to  come  in  plow  and  reseed  and 
you  have  a  fertile  grass  meadow.  I  have  used  dried 
peat  as  a  mulch  with  ashes  upon  grass  land,  which 
gave  large  cutting  of  grass.  a  Vermonter. 


THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

I  recently  met  a  man  who  lives  somewhat  back  from 
town,  and  he  told  me  that  the  telephone  and  the  rural 
free  delivery  were  doing  a  vast  amount  of  damage  to 
the  hill  country  farmers.  Of  course  I  was  greatly 
surprised,  but  he  put  up  quite  a  good  argument  to 
back  his  assertions.  He  claimed  that  a  big  majority 
of  these  farmers  only  learn  by  observation,  and  that 
■when  they  stay  at  home  they  keep  sinking  deeper  into 
the  ruts  of  shiftlessness  and  poor  farm  methods. 
He  said  that  when  these  men  drove  often  to  town 
coming  down  through  the  better  farming  sections, 
and  seeing  what  the  better  class  of  farmers  were 
doing,  they  went  home  and  did  a  little  better  them¬ 
selves.  But  now  the  telephone  and  the  rural  free 
delivery  greatly  lessen  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
farm,  and  they  are  drifting  back  to  the  methods 
of  the  long  ago,  and  without  the  old-time  vigor  of 
their  forefathers  to  help  them  along.  Not  one  farmer 
in  five  belongs  to  the  Grange,  and  not  one  in  five  who 
does  belong  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings 
regularly  and  taking  part  in  the  work.  Not  half  of 
the  farmers  subscribe  for  a  farm  paper,  and  more 
than  half  who  do,  take  some  cheap  thing  that  prints 
stuff  “inspired”  by  the  advertisers.  Not  one  farmer 
in  10  attends  the  institute  held  in  his  town,  and  not 
one  in  1,000  attends  the  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
the  State  Breeders’  Association  and  kindred  meetings. 
Then  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  these  farmers  who 
mind  their  own  business  so  closely  that  the  business 
dies  from  over  care? 

The  answer  is  the  public  school.  There  is  another 
generation  growing  up,  and  we  can  start  these  in  the 
right  way  if  we  will.  But  we  are  not  doing  it  now. 
New  York  State  boasts  of  her  school  advantages. 
She  gives  the  rural  scholar  free  tuition  at  the  high 
school  after  he  has  passed  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
district  school,  but  what  does  he  get  to  help  him  at 
the  high  school?  My  boy,  in  his  third  year  at  high 
school,  is  high  in  Latin  but  low  in  English.  He 
wanted  to  take  chemistry  this  year  as  the  only  possible 
course  in  the  curriculum  that  could  benefit  a  fanner, 
but  there  were  not  enough  pupils  who  cared  for 
chemistry,  so  he  studies  German  instead.  When  he  is 
graduated  he  will  be  prepared  to  hold  a  confab  with 
Caesar’s  ghost  or  that  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  but  he 
will  not  know  that  ashes  and  hen  manure  do  not  mix 
well  for  fertilizer.  At  present  just  a  little  bit  is  being 
done  along  these  lines  in  the  district  schools,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  the  teachers  of  these  district  schools 
are  the  Latin-German  product  of  the  high  schools, 
and  utterly#unfitted  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  agricul- 
ure. 

It  only  takes  a  little  effort  to  get  the  little  folk 
interested  in  this  work ;  I  took  a  bottle  and  placed 
kernels  of  corn  inside  close  to  the  glass,  and  filled 
it  up  with  clean  moist  sand ;  then  another  bottle  with 
the  corn  and  rich  earth.  The  children  watched  those 
kernels  swell  and  first  send  out  the  root  downwards 
and  then  the  sprout  upwards,  and  how  they  wondered 
why  the  root  knew  how  to  go  down  and  the  sprout  to 
come  up.  Then  the  sand-planted  corn  grow  slim  and 
light-colored,  while  the  soil-planted  corn  grew  rank 
and  dark  green.  Of  course  the  children  wanted  to 
know  why  there  was  a  difference,  and  we  found  them 
eagerly  searching  after  knowledge  instead  of  having 
it  stuffed  into  them  as  it  usually  is. 

In  our  home  town  we  are  told  that  it  is  all  right; 
to  teach  farming  out  in  the  little  red  school  house, 
but  in  the  village  high  school  this  would  be  wrong, 
because  the  village  people  are  not  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Talk  about  snobbery!  If  a  little  village  com¬ 
munity  of  1,000  or  2,000  people  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  hills,  and  these  people  mostly  retired  farmers, 
are  not  interested  in  farming,  who  in  the  world  should 
be?  And  if  these  village  high  schools  keep  turning 
out  Latin-German  school  teachers  with  a  fine  contempt 
for  farmers,  how  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  have 
intelligent  agricultural  knowledge  engrafted  in  the 
minds  of  our  children?  j.  grant  morse. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  advice  to  G.  G.  S.,  page  1082  is  to  keep  the  berries 
out  of  the  peach  orchard.  Put  the  ground  in  good  condition 
with  plenty  of  barnyard  manure  and  cultivate  for  three 
years.  Cut  back  two-thirds  each  year's  growth,  then  seed 
to  Orchard  grass  and  clover.  Spray  well  ;  prune  by  cutting 
out  top  and  center;  mulch  with  about,  half  the  grass  that 
grows  in  the  orchard.  He  may  not  pick  as  many  baskets 
but  he  will  take  more  pleasure  in  picking  one  basket  of 
$1  peaches  than  two  baskets  of  50  cent  ones.  w.  a.  b. 

Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Sweet  clover  is  fast  coining  to  the  front  as  a  soil 
restorer;  until  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  classed 
as  a  troublesome  weed,  by  many.  I  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  different  clovers  for  several 
years  as  to  their  value  as  cured  hay,  grazing  and  as 
a  crop  to  turn  under  as  green  manure.  As  cured 
hay.  Sweet  clover  comes  second  to  Alfalfa,  which 
is  the  finest  feed  we  grow  in  the  .Ohio  Valley.  As  a 
pasture,  Sweet  clover  is  away  ahead;  on  land  that  is 
very  thin  and  in  which  there  is  very  little  humus, 
if  sown  to  .Sweet  clover  and  Blue  grass  there  will 
be  a  good  stand  of  pasture  the  second  season,  and  if 
pastured  lightly  a  heavy  sod  is  formed  rapidly;  then 
after  the  fourth  season  it  may  be  pastured  regularly 
and  it  will  continue  to  improve.  As  a  green  crop 
to  turn  under,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything 
near  its  equal ;  where  sown  thickly  it  makes  a  very 
heavy  growth  to  turn  under,  and  as  this  decays  and 
is  converted  into  humus  the  nitrogen-gathering  bac¬ 
teria  that  live  on  the  roots  of  the  clover,  release 
the  nitrogen  that  was  gathered  while  the  crop  was 
growing.  The  bitter  taste  that  Sweet  clover  has 
makes  against  it  some,  as  all  stock  do  not  take  to  it 
readily,  but  this  bitterness  caused  by  a  property  con¬ 
tained  by  the  Sweet  clover  known  as  cumarin  pre¬ 
vents  the  stock  that  feed  on  the  clover  from  becoming 
bloated.  Hence,  anything  that  makes  a  good  food  is 
a  good  fertilizer.  In  the  two  pictures  Fig.  20  shows 


SWEET  CLOVER  PLANT  4  MONTHS  OLD.  Fig.  20. 

a  Sweet  clover  plant  four  months  old  and  Fig.  23  a 
root  and  part  of  the  stub  of  a  two-year-old  plant. 

Kentucky.  _  j.  w.  G. 

A  SOCIABLE  SWARM. 

The  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  22,  shows  a  swarm 
of  bees  on  arm  of  young  man  who  attempted  to  hive 
them  when  they  seemed  to  persist  in  clustering  on 
him.  He  shook  them  off  repeatedly,  and  finally  called 
for  assistance,  when  another  member  of  the  family 
suggested  a  photograph  which  was  taken.  Occasionally 
a  swarm  will  light  on  an  attendant,  especially  if  they 
are  of  a  gentle  race  and  used  to  being  handled.  They 
seldom  sting  in  such  a  case,  and  in  this  instance  the 
young  man  did  not  receive  one  sting,  notwithstanding 
the  shaking  he  gave  them  in  trying  to  get  them  to 
enter  their  new  home.  In  all  probability  he  did  not 
dislodge  their  queen,  and  when  the  others  found  she 
still  clung  to  his  sleeve  they  soon  clustered  around 
her.  They  are  of  pure  Italian  blood,  gentle,  good 
honey  gatherers,  disease  resisting,  and  not  excelled. 

New  York.  _  h.  e.  gray. 

“MOON  PLANTING”  TRADITIONS  TESTED. 

As  is  well  known,  a  large  percentage  of  farmers 
“go  by  the  moon”  in  planting  and  sowing  crops.  One 
of  the  generalizations  of  their  lunar  wisdom  is  that 
anything  which  grows  upward  out  of  the  ground 
should  be  planted  or  sown  under  a  waxing  moon, 
while  for  anything  growing  beneath  the  surface,  po¬ 
tatoes  for  instance,  the  practice  should  be  the  reverse, 
and  the  seeding  should  be  done  when  the  moon  is 
waning.  I  he  writer  has  a  field  containing  a  little  less 
than  three  acres  which  he  purposed  last  Spring  to 
plant  with  corn,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
a  test  of  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon  and  of 
some  other  traditions  might  be  made.  The  field  was 
in  sod,  and  during  the  preceding  Winter  had  received 
a  coating  of  barnyard  manure.  The  soil  is  clay  loam, 


rather  stony,  and  practically  the  same  all  over  the 
field.  So  far  as  possible,  the  conditions  as  to  prepa¬ 
ration,  fertilization  and  planting  were  uniform  in 
every  respect.  The  hills  were  in  check  rows,  3 y2 
feet  apart  each  way. 

The  first  plot  on  the  south  side  of  the  field  con¬ 
taining  45  rows  across  it,  was  planted  on  May  13. 
The  second  plot  of  45  rows  across  was  planted  the 
next  day,  Friday,  both  “in  the  dark  of  the  moon.” 
The  remainder  of  the  field,  48  rows,  constituting  the 
third  plot,  was  planted  a  week  later  in  the  moon’s 
first  quarter.  Along  the  highway  oil  the  west  side  of 
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SIGNS  OF  A“  MOON  PLANTING  ”  EXPERIMENT.  Fig.  21. 

the  field,  whitened  stones  marked  the  boundaries  of 
the  plots,  and  placards  as  shown  in  Fig.  21  were 
placed  near  the  center  of  each.  The  experiment 
created  considerable  interest  and  a  variety  of  comment 
and  discussion.  Divers  prophecies  were  also  made. 
Some  wise  ones  said  that  the  first  two  plots  would 
not  amount  to  anything.  As  the  corn  came  up  and 
grew,  no  appreciable  difference  "appeared,  except  that 
the  earlier  planted  corn  had  a  somewhat  better  start. 
Still  some  said,  “Wait  until  it  ears  and  matures  and 
you  will  see.” 

Flcrc  is  the  result:  Plot  No.  1,  54  bushels  good,  10 
bushels  soft.  No.  2,  58  bushels  good,  10  bushels  soft. 


grape  fruit  as  well  as  orange,  were  bending  down  with 
fruit,  why  he  did  not  put  some  sort  of  mulch  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  be  said  it  did  not  agree 
with  them.  He  found  that  it  was  better  even  to  dig 
the  tops  of  the  roots  bare  and  let  the  sun  fairly  burn 
them.  I  f  they  were  covered  in  so  that  they  would  keep 
moist  they  seemed  to  sort  of  suffocate  there.  So  he 
gave  them  next  to  nothing  over  the  roots.  The  roots 
of  orange  trees  are  subject  to  disease  unless  given 
some  special  care,  and  the  stem  just  above  the  roots 
has  a  disease  of  its  own  also.  Oddly  enough  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  that  sort  seems  to  court  direct  heat,  for  the 
planter  said  that  if  his  trees  became  diseased  at  the 
root  lib  could  dig  them  up,  cut  out  the  disease  and 
plant  them  again  without  their  suffering  very  much, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  orange  is  an  evergreen 
tree,  and  ought  to  wilt  right  down  on  such  exposure, 
according  as  trees  do  with  us.  The  Island  of  New 
Providence,  on  which  Nassau  is  located,  is  practically 
a  coral  rock  without  soil,  except  such  as  is  provided 
by  the  sand  that  crumbles  from  it,  and  yet  plants 
grow  there  in  profusion  where  the  rock  is  not  too 
solid.  The  orange  grove  of  which  I  speak — though  it 
might  seem  impossible  to  one  who  has  not  seen  such 
“agriculture”  practiced — was  planted  after  a  hole  had 
been  torn  into  the  sandy  rock  by  a  dynamite  blast 
for  each  tree.  After  that  some  rough  stuff,  street 


sweepings  and  the  like,  was  put  in  and  the  trees 
planted.  They  grew  well  and  did  not  seem  to  mind 
their  queer  foundation.  The  fruit  is  of  fine  quality. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  John  vv.  Chamberlin. 

R.  N.-.Y — An  orange  grower  in  Porto  Rico  says  be 
will  try  mulching  or  grass  in  order  to  prevent  the 
disastrous  washing  from  heavy  rains. 


“WITHOUT  BEING  STUNG.”  Fig.  22. 

No.  3,  57  bushels  good,  15  bushels  soft.  The  plot 
planted  on  “Friday  in  the  dark  of  the  moon”  had 
yielded  the  best  results.  Aside  from  any  practical 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  such  experiments,  they 
afford  amusement  and  add  entertainment  to  the  prosi¬ 
ness  of  much  of  farm  life.  d.  h.  ayres. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STRANGE  TROPICAL  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  inquiry  about  mulching 
orange  trees.  I  am  not  an  orange  planter,  but  I  have 
travelled  in  countries  where  they  grow,  particularly 
in  Nassau,  which  ought  to  be  quite  similar  to  Porto 
Rico,  about  which  the  inquiry  was  made,  though  the 
vegetation  in  Nassau  depends  on  so  little  outside  of 
the  air  that  one  wonders  how  it  grows  at  all.  I  once 
asked  a  successful  orange-grove  owner,  whose  trees, 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  pointed  out  hundreds  of  times 
that  the  nitrogen  problem  is  the  most  important  thing 
connected  with  buying  fertilizers  or  manures.  When 
we  are  guaranteed  a  certain  amount  of  potash  and 
“available”  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  chemist  finds  the 
guarantee  correct,  we  are  safe  in  buying.  A  mere 
statement  of  the  actual  amount  of  nitrogen  will  not 
answer,  because  some  forms  of  nitrogen  are  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  others.  We  should  go  further 
and  find  out  what  the  nitrogen  comes  from.  In  order 
to  do  this  we  must  know  what  the  different  forms 
represent.  We  have  been  criticized  for  saying  that  it 
is  safest  to  buy  a  high-grade  fertilizer  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  the  nitrogen.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  when  we  talk  about  a  “'high-grade”  fertilizer  we 
mean  one  containing  large  proportions  of  all  three 
elements — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  have  nine  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  six  or  more  of  potash  in  a  fertilizer.  In 
order  to  complete  the  ton  and  give  four  or  five  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
the  forms  which  we  know  are  available,  because  they 
are  the  only  ones  high  enough  in  that  element  to  give 
the  needed  amount.  There  arc,  of  course,  cases 
where  only  about  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen  will  he 
needed.  This  is  usually  on  soils  well  filled  with 
organic  matter  and  thus,  as  a  rule,  no  organic  nitrogen 
is  needed  in  such  mixture.  In  these  cases  we  should 
want  a  guarantee  that  the  smaller  amount  of  nitrogen 
was  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 
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ROOT  AND  STUB  OF  SWEET  CLOVER  SHOWING 
BACTERIA  NODULES.  Fig.  23. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Fnt  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

STARTING  AN  ASPARAGUS  FIELD.. 

O'.  It.  W.,  Ionia,  N.  Y. — I  have  six  acres 
of  slightly  rolling  land,  which  I  propose  to 
plant  to  asparagus.  The  soil  runs  from  a 
sandy  to  a  clay  loam,  mostly  underlaid  with 
a  clay  subsoil.  It  is  underdrained  with  tile 
every  30  feet.  For  the  past  five  years  it  has 
been  cropped  with  potatoes,  cabbage,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  last  year,  a  crop  of  Telephone 
peas,  the  vines  of  which  were  plowed  under, 
and  now  there  is  a  nice  stand  of  rye  on  it. 
I  have  no  plants,  and  must  cither  buy  or 
grow  plants,  or  sow  seed  in  field.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  shall  I  plow  under  the  rye  and  plant 
to  asparagus  next  Spring,  sowing  seed  in 
field,  or  shall  I  wait  one  year  and  grow 
plants?  If  I  wait  shall  I  seed  to  clover  and 
harvest  the  rye,  turning  in  the  first  crop 
of  clover  in  1911,  or  shall  I  plow  rye  in 
next.  Spring,  plant  to  potatoes  and  after 
potatoes  are  harvested  subsoil  and  sow  to 
rye,  to  be  plowed  under  in  Spring  of  1911 
for  asparagus?  If  I  plant  to  potatoes  I 
shall  fertilize  quite  heavily. 

Ans. — You  certainly  have,  from  your 
description,  an  ideal  spot  for  raising 
asparagus,  and  it  seems  also  as  if  this 
land  is  in  fine  condition  to  plant  this 
orning  Spring.  Our  practice  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  asparagus  raising,  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  thoroughly  by  planting  it, 
at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  setting 
the  roots,  with  such  crops  as  corn,  peas 
or  potatoes.  In  some  cases  a  green 
crop,  like  buckwheat,  cow  peas  or  clover, 
is  plowed  under  the  year  previous  to  set¬ 
ting  the  asparagus;  but  in  either  case  the 
object  is  to  get  the  land  in  the  best  me¬ 
chanical  condition  possible,  and  full  of 
available  plant  food.  The  custom  here, 
so  far,  is  to  set  the  best  selected  one-year 
roots,  which  we  either  grow  ourselves  or 
purchase  nearby.  We  have  not,  as  yet, 
tested  the  merits  of  planting  the  seed 
in  the  permanent  bed,  and  would  hesitate 
to  recommend  such  a  practice  where  the 
Asparagus  beetle  is  common.  A  whole 
bed  might  be  destroyed  in  a  day  by  this 
pest  where  the  seed  is  planted  to  stay, 
for  in  the  permanent  bed  it  would  be 
impossible  to  protect  the  seedlings,  either 
with  poisons  or  chickens,  while  in  the 
seedling  bed  the  protection  from  beetles 
is  comparatively  easy.  Then  again  the 
matter  of  thinning  out  the  young  plants 
is  quite  a  problem,  and  requires  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  in  a  sandy  country 
seedlings  growing  at  the  bottom  of  a 
six-inch  trench  will  often  be  covered 
completely  by  the  sand  blowing  in  upon 
them.  So  at  present  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  warrant  for  sowing 
asparagus  seed  where  it  is  to  stay 
eventually. 

In  your  case  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
to  wait  one  year  before  planting  the 
permanent  bed,  growing  your  own  roots 
and  treating  the  ground  as  follows: 
Plant  in  1910  an  early  crop  of  either  corn 
or  potatoes,  which  will  be  off  the  ground 
by  the  first  of  August.  Then  plow  the 
land  and  sow  buckwheat;  this  crop 
should  be  plowed  in  between  September 
1  and  10,  and  a  cover  crop  of  oats  sown. 
Rye  as  a  cover  crop  for  the  land  prev¬ 
ious  to  the  planting  of  asparagus  has 
this  disadvantage :  the  rye  in  the  Spring 
is  in  a  growing  state  and  when  turned 
under  will  greatly  impede  the  plow  in 
making  the  furrows  for  the  asparagus, 
or  if  it  is  left  and  the  furrows  opened 
without  plowing  it  in  a  great  deal  of  the 
rye  will  grow.  In  the  spring  of  1911 
mark  out  the  field,  with  rows  four  feet 
apart  without  previous  planting.  Make 
the  furrows  about  eight  inches  deep  by 
going  both  ways  in  the  same  furrow ;  a 
skilled  plowman  will  soon  learn  to  make 
these  trenches  so  that  there  will  be  no 
need  to  use  a  shovel  to  clean  them  out. 
The  plants  should  be  set  about  18  to  20 
inches  apart,  and  the  roots  spread.  A 
couple  of  inches  of  soil  over  the  roots  at 
first  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  trench  filled  in  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  as  the  plants  are  growing.  Ferti¬ 
lizers  can  be  applied  while  the  plants  are 


growing  better  than  placing  them  in  the 
trenches  before  planting.  Subsoiling 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
plants  if  the  ground  is  at  all  heavy,  but 
sandy  land  would  not  need  this. 

w.  w. 


A  MARYLAND  ROTATION. 

D.  M.,  Maryland. — I  have  a  piece  of  land 
located  in  Worcester  Co.,  Md.,  which  I  wish 
to  get  into  cultivation.  It  is  a  high  loca¬ 
tion,  but  level,  and  is  known  in  the  soil 
survey  of  the  county  as  Norfolk  sand.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation,  I  am  told,  but  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  scattering  pine 
and  oak,  which  are  now  eight  or  10  feet 
high.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a  vine 
that  has  a  pea-shaped  flower.  I  do  not  care 
to  spend  any  more  money  than  possible  to 
get  it  in  shape  to  grow  something.  I  have 
thought  best  to  cut  off  the  trees  this  Win¬ 
ter,  and  stir  up  the  soil  in  the  Spring  by 
either  plowing  or  disk  harrow,  and  sow 
cow  peas  in  May  with  a  complete  fertilizer ; 
then  in  July  cut  them  up  with  disk  harrow 
and  sow  Scarlet  clover  and  Winter  rye ; 
plow  this  in  the  following  Spring  and  plant 
corn.  Sow  Scarlet  clover  in  the  com  and 
continue  this  last  plan,  with  possibly  the 
cutting  out  of  the  corn  every  year,  growing 
sweet  potatoes  for  an  early  crop,  and  then 
following  them  with  the  Scarlet  clover. 

Ans.— Your  sandy  land  doubtless  had  a 
good  supply  of  humus  when  first  cleared 
from  the  forest,  but  this  was  rapidly  wasted, 
and  the  land  turned  out  as  “old  field.”  Na¬ 
ture  has  started  her  recuperative  plan.  She 
has  got  some  pines  and  broom  sedge  on  the 
land,  and  30  or  40  years  hence,  after  the 
growth  of  pines  had  become  large,  there 
would  be  a  new  and  fertile  piece  of  land 
made,  by  replacing  in  the  forest  leaves  the 
wasted  humus,  and  through  the  deep-rooted 
pines  pumping  up  from  below  m.  *  mineral 
matter  for  the  soil.  That  has  been  Nature’s 
method  all  over  the  South,  and  but  for  the 
broom  sedge  and  the  pine  trees  we  would 
have  had  a  wilderness  of  worn  old  fields. 
Let  us  take  a  hint  from  Nature,  and  beat 
her  at  the  game  by  doing  in  a  few  years 
what  she  takes  a  generation  to  accomplish. 
We  can  do  this  in  your  section  more  rap¬ 
idly  with  cow  peas  and  Crimson,  or  as  you 
call  it  Scarlet  clover,  than  in  any  other  way. 
Flow  the  land  thoroughly  in  Spring  and 
harrow  in  300  pounds  per  acre  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  30  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
and  drill  peas  in  with  a  grain  drill.  This 
will  put  them  in  at  a  uniform  depth,  and 
they  will  do  much  better  than  if  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  Sow  one  to 
iy2  bushel  of  peas  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
warm  in  May.  In  this  case  it  will  pay  you 
to  disk  down  the  entire  growth,  chopping 
it  up  as  fine  as  possible  when  the  crop  is 
wTcll  matured,  and  in  September  sow  15 
pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  per  acre  and 
put  a  heavy  roller  over  the  land  to  press 
the  seed  in.  If  you  can  get  some  soil  from 
a  field  where  this  clover  has  succeeded  and 
scatter  this  over  in  harrowing  the  land  it 
will  be  the  best  way  to  inoculate  it  for  the 
clover.  Next  Spring  turn  all  under  and 
harrow  in  25  bushels  of  lime  before  plant¬ 
ing  corn.  Then  sow  Crimson  clover  among 
the  corn  after  the  last  working  and  turn 
the  clover  in  Spring  and  sow  peas  again, 
with  the  same  fertilizer,  and  make  these 
peas  into  hay,  and  in  September  sow  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gray  Winter  oats,  and  follow  these 
after  harvest  with  peas  for  hay,  followed 
by  clover  on  the  stubble,  and  get  out  the 
manure  during  the  Winter  made  from  feed¬ 
ing  pea  hay  and  corn  fodder,  and  you  can 
grow  com  again  profitably.  Keep  up  this 
and  make  all  the  manure  you  can,  and  you 
can  bring  up  that  land  to  great  productive¬ 
ness,  for  it  is  being  done  right  here. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Wonderbkruy  as  a  Weed. — It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Wonderberry,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  garden  huckleberry  might  be¬ 
come  a  pernicious  and  troublesome  weed, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  young  seedlings 
are  very  weak  and  slow  growing.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  under  some  conditions 
they  might  grow  more  vigorously,  in  which 
case  I  should  consider  their  introduction  a 
great  misfortune.  w.  w.  tracy. 


Farm  Drainage. — There  is  much  land 
that  in  an  average  season  cannot  be  made 
to  grow  maximum  crops  because  of  lack  of 
proper  drainage.  We  have  a  vast  amount  of 
such  land  in  this  locality,  which  if  the 
owners  would  drain  would  enhance  their 
value  a  hundred  per  cent  or  more.  On  our 
farm  there  is  a  low  place  where  each  year 
crops  suffered  from  too  much  water.  Tiles 
with  me  were  out  of  question,  and  as  I 
have  a  great  many  surface  stones  on  the 
place,  and  having  learned  through  The 
It.  N.-Y.  that  these  stones  could  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  getting  rid  of  surplus 
water  in  that  low  land,  I  set  to  work,  lu 
one  corner  of  my  farm  is  the  head  of  a 
ravine  into  which  I  could  run  my  drain.  I 
dug  my  ditch  as  I  would  for  tile,  only 
wider.  On  each  side  of  ditch  I  laid  small 
rocks  and  across  these  larger  rocks  and  then 
filled  ditch  'partly  full  with  small  rocks, 
and  lastly  over  these  some  litter  and  then 
filled  with  soil.  In  this  way  I  got  rid  of  a 
vast  amount  of  surface  rock,  got  land 
drained,  and  as  a  consequence  land  grows 
crops  when  before  it  was  utterly  unprofita¬ 
ble  to  till  it.  It  is  pleasure  to  go  on  to  that 
land  now  after  a  hard  rain,  and  see  how 
soon  it  permits  cultivation,  while  before  it 
would  not  be  plowed  for  a  week  or  more 
after  every  heavy  rain.  G.  winkler. 

Missouri. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREKS.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im-  • 
mense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the  queen 
of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc.,  Elegant  168-page 
Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
Will  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost.  56  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  219.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO  d] 


You  Can  Get 

A  Price  List  of  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.,  for  the  asking.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  send  out  the  finest  Fruit  Trees 
that  can  be  grown. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  a  full  line. 

raiVET,  A  Specialty. 

New  catalogue  ready  about  middle  of  J anuary. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Plant  a  Hedge 

about  your  home  this  Spring— fences  are  out 
of  date.  A  hedge  will  increase  the  value  of 
your  home  tenfold  over  cost  of  the  stock  for 
planting. 

California  Privet  makes  the  most  attractive 
and  serviceable  hedge.  We  have  acres  of  the 
finest  plants  that  can  be  grown  anywhere. 
Prices  within  reach  of  all.  Write  us  about 
your  needs  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  About  the  Country  Home.” 
If  interested  in  fruit  planting  ask  for  booklet, 
“How  to  Grow  Fruit.”  Illustrated  catalog 
of  the  world’s  largest  nursery — over  2,000 
acres — free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


TREES  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS 


PLUM- 

Our 


at  $6.48  tor  100-CHERRY 


trees  and  plants  are  the  best 

known  for  Harden  and  orchard, 
fresh  dug,  true  to  name,  no  scale, 
no  risk,  personal  attention  given 
every  order.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants  for  wholesale  prices, 
,  freight,  paid.  Everybody  write  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue. 

2  Apple  trees,  1  McIntosh  and 
1  Banana  for  26c  postpaid. 
Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells,  Box  lti  ,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  of 
fruit,  ornamental  and  shade  trees, 
hedges,  vines,  shrubs,  roses.  Stock 
first  quality.  Government  inspected 
Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Anything  that 
don’t  grow,  replaced  free. 

fc rovers'!  GROVER  NURSERY 
\grow J  Trust  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  GAN  BE  DESTROYED 

NOW 


Because  it’s  dormant. 

The  trees  are  in  the  best  condition  for 
spraying  because  they  are  leafless. 

There  is  less  wind  and  more  time. 

“LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowledged  the  most  effective  and 
safest  spray.  Ready  for  immediate  use. 
Sold  at  a  price  lower  than  home-made,  or 
any  other  brand  of  standard  insecticide. 
It’s  the  kind  to  order. 

“LION  BRAND”  is  most  accurately 
made  of  the  purest  ingredients,  and  most 
economical  to  use. 

Largest  factory  in  the  world  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  experience  hack  of  it.  We 
manufacture  absolutely  nothing  hut 
spraying  materials  and  insecticides. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on 

WHEN,  WHY  AND  HOW  TO  SPRAY. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY, 

G23  HUDSON  TERMINAL  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


VICK 

Quality 

Seed 


PrizeWinnersfoMSl^ 

for  the  best  specimens 
of  vegetables  and  $200  for  the 
best  specimens  of  Asters  grown 
from  Vick  Quality  Seeds,  shown 
at  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
next  September.  No  admission  fee ; 
open  to  all.  Write  for  full  particulars, 
Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  lor  1910— 
61st  edition— bigger,  better,  and  more  helpful 
than  ever.  Fran.  Writs  for  your  copy  to-day. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  430  Main  Stieet,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


5  tm5m£23  GRAPEVINES  50  Cts. 

Sent  postpaid.  Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black. 
We  also  offer  Five  Thro©- Year-Old  Vines  for  91.00. 
Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable  book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune  free  with  every  order. 
Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co..  Grapevine  Specialists,  350Centril  Ate.,  Fredonla.  N.  T. 

Established  hi  Tears. 


rnD  Q  Al  E  —Scarlet  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to $8.50 
rUli  OALLi  bushel:  Red  Clover  Seed,  $8.50to 
$10.00  bushel ;  Cow  Feas  Seed,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bushel : 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $2.00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bushel;  Alaska  Feas, 
$4.00 bushel:  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND,  Alilford,  Del. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


TREES 

CATALOG  FREE. 


-150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  "Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  SanJose 
Scale.  Established  18(19. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


_ FRUIT  GROWERS  ATTENTION _ 

1,000,000  FRUIT  TREES  AT  WHO  RESALE  PRICES 

ATT,  the  leading  varieties  oe 

APPLE,  CHERRY,  PEACH,  PEAR,  PETJM,  anel  QUINCE 

Direct  from  the  growers,  free  from  Scale  and  disease  and  STRICTLY  TRUE  TO  NAME,  Send  us 
your  list  and  let  ns  make  vou  prices.  Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  our  FltEE  CATALOGUE. 

REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  C, DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


You  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

BurpC6*S  “Seeds  that  Grow” 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  New  Complete  Catalog? 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


TAKE  TIME  IiV  THE  FORE  DOCK.  ORDER  THE  SEEDS  FOR 
* THAT  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  NOW. 

Don’t  buy  seeds  because  they  ar  cheap.  Beware  of  exaggerated  "  special  offers.  Buy 
first  Quality  seeds  from  a  reliable  firm  and  Bave  time  and  money 


SEEDS  -  N  ONE  BETTER  THAN  NOLL 5;^ 


:\)  \  Send  10c  (or  a  pneket  of  Noll  s  "  Champion  ot  All  Jbettuce.  i  tie  nest  all  round 

>"  _€  ’\  variety  for  Spring  and  Fall  planting.  A  sore  header.  Sent  postpaid  with  our  de- 
y^\VvA  scriptive  and  illustrated  1910  catalogue.  Don’t  delay.  Send  today. 


scriptive  and  illustrated 

J.  F.  NOLL  «fc  CO., 


logue.  Don’t  delay. 

U0  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N. 


CCCnC  at  ONE-HALF- 

WtLilrW  City  Seedsmen  Prices  ! 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds— It’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 

country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CELERY 


PARIS  GOLDEN 
SELF  BLEACHING 

Originator’s  stock  carefully  selected  for  the  Market  Gardener. 
The  seed  is  one  year  old.  Samples  grown  in  our  trial  grounds. 
We  know  it  is  A1  and  of  good  germination  1  oz.,  50  cts.;  ll>..  $1.25; 
1  lb.,  $4.00.  Seeds  for  the  Market  Gardener  onr  specialty.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  the  seeds  we  sell,  our  prices,  etc.  1910  catalogue 
we  mail  in  January. 


H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO.,  FaneuilHall  Square,  Boston,  Mass- 
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THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. ' 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  spoken  or 
printed  about  the  San  Jose  scale,  we 
constantly  receive  questions  about  the 
insect.  We  judge  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  people  do  not  even  know  it  by 
sight.  The  Connecticut  Experiment  .Sta¬ 
tion  has  issued  in  Bulletin  165  one  of  the 
clearest  statements  we  have  read.  The 
original  ■home  of  the  insect  is  probably 
in  China.  It  was  noticed  by  California 
fruit  growers  in  1880.  It  came  to  New 
Jersey  on  nursery  stock  and  spread  rap¬ 
idly  over  the  East. 

Fig.  24  shows  the  insect  on  plum 
bark,  natural  size.  This  picture  de- 
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scribes  it  about  as  well  as  we  could 
with  words.  At  first  the  little  grey  scales 
will  l>e  found,  arotind  the  buds  or  where 
the  twigs  branch  out.  Fig.  25  shows 
how  the  scales  gather  in  a  groove  or 
hollow  on  one  side  of  a  twig.  This  is 
magnified,  but  would  be  seen  like  this 
through  a  microscope.  Many  specimens 
are  sent  us  covered  with  other  forms  of 
scale  such  as  Oyster-shell  and  Scurfy- 
bark.  These  are  very  much  larger  and 
of  such  shape  that,  they  can  hardly  be 
mistaken.  These  large  scales  cover  the 
eggs,  while  the  Sarr  Jose' scale  covering 
is  over  the  living  insect.  Fig.  26  shows 
this  insect  under  the  scale.  To  get  this 
view  the.  scale  is  lifted  by  a  piii  or  sharp 
knife.  Then,  with  a  microscope,  the  in¬ 
sect  is  seen.  Of  cause  this  picture  is 
greatly  magnified.  One  of  the  surest 
signs  is  the  peculiar  color  made  by  the 
scale  on  the  skin  of  fruit.  Fig.  27 
shows  plums  marked  in  this  way.  In  ap¬ 
ples  these  reddish  marks  are  found  near 
the  calyx  or  bud  end  of  the  fruit,  and  in 
some  bad  cases  all  over. 

The  life  history  of  this  insect  should 
be  understood  if  we  expect  to  fight  it 
properly.  It  is  worked  out  in  this  bulle¬ 
tin  as  follows : 

Both  males  and  females  pass  the  Winter  in 
an  immature  state,  and  do  not  reproduce 
until  the  latter  part  of  June  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  The  female  does  not  lay  eggs,  but 
brings  forth  living  young.  The  newly-born 
scales  of  both  sexes  crawl  about  for  a  few 
hours  upon  the  twigs.  They  are  provided 
witli  legs,  eyes,  antenna?  and  mouth-parts. 
After  they  have  found  a  suitable  place,  they 
settle  upon  the  bark,  insert  their  beaks  and 
begin  to  suck  the  juice  from  it.  Legs  and 
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antennae  now  disappear  in  both  sexes,  and 
the  females  lose  their  eyes.  At  first  there 
is  a  white  waxy  substance  exuded,  which 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  wool.  A 
little  later  this  seems  to  melt  down  and  the 
insect  casts  its  skin.  The  skin,  together 
with  the  waxy  substance,  forms  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  t lie  shell  or  covering.  After 
feeding  for  about  four  weeks,  the  insect 
reaches  the  full-grown  stage.  If  a  female, 
it  then  begins  to  bring  forth  its  young, 
continuing  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks, 
ihe  number  of  young  produced  by  a  single 
female  varies  from  less  than  one  hundred 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  nearly 
six  hundred  in  late  Summer.  The  male 
leeds  until  full-grown,  passes  through  the 
pupa  stage,  and  finally  the  adult  comes 


forth  from  under  the  shell,  provided  with 
eyes,  wings,  legs,  antenme  and  organs  of 
reproduction,  but  with  no  mouth-parts  nor 
digestive  system,  lie  can,  therefore,  eat 
nothing  after  reaching  the  adult  stage.  Ilis 
only  mission  is  to  mate  with  the  female 
and  die.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  becoming  established  upon  the  twig, 
loses  legs,  antenna?,  and  eyes,  never  again 
to  be  possessed  of  these  organs,  while  its 
mouth-parts,  digestive  system  and  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  become  very  strongly  devel¬ 
oped.  It  cannot,  therefore,  move  about,  but 
feeds  upon  the  juices  of  the  plant  and  re¬ 
produces  its  kind.  There  are  three  complete 
generations  each  season  in  this  latitude,  and 
probably  four  in  favorable  seasons. 

There  has  been  some  argument  about 
the  way  this  insect  spreads  from  one 
orchard  to  another.  The  females  crawl 
about  a  few  hours.  If  the  trees  touch 
branches  the  insect  cauld  pass  from  one 
tree  to  another.  They  are  not  likely  to 
crawl  aver  raugli  ground,  but  may  be 
blown  about  on  fallen  leaves.  Workmen 
sometimes  brush  against  infested  trees 
and  carry  the  insects  about,  or  horses 
may  do  so.  Parings  of  infested  fruit 
may  spread  the  insects.  The  usual 
method  of  spreading  from  one  tree  to 
another  is  by  other  insects  or  upon-  the 
feet  of  birds. 

In  California  this  scale  is  largely  kept 
in  check  by  other  insects,  such  as  lady¬ 
bird  beetles.  In  Florida  some  success 
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has  been  reached  through  the  use  of  a 
fungus  disease  which  is  spread  by  tying 
wood  which  carries  it  to  trees  on  which 
scale  is  found.  These  methods  do  not 
work  at  the  North,  and  when  the  scale 
appears  the  trees  must  be  sprayed.  Poi¬ 
sons  such  as  are  used  to  kill  the  Cojdling 
worm  or  other  eating  insects  are  of  lit¬ 
tle  use.  Something  must  be  used  that 
will  kill  from  the  outside,  either  by  pen¬ 
etrating  the  scale  or  smothering  the  in¬ 
sect.  Nurserymen  usually  fumigate  the 
young  trees  before  shipping  by  keeping 
■them  in-  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  gas. 
We  should  make  sure  of  them  by  dip¬ 
ping  before  they  are’ planted.  Two  sub¬ 
stances  are  used  for  spraying — "soluble 
oil”  or  lime  and  sulphur  mixture,  both 
of  which  have  been  often  described. 
Prof.  Britton,  in  this  bulletin  makes  the 
following  comparison  between  the  two 
materials.  He  also  adds  that  aside  from 
other  reasons  the  oils  are  better  for  use 
on  rough-barked  trees  like  apples. 

.  The  advantages  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
mixtures  are  the  cheapness,  effectiveness  in 
killing  shales  and  excellent  fungicidal  qual¬ 
ifies.  If  .the  bark  lias  been  well  coated  with 
this  mixture  the  settles  do  not  .become  es¬ 
tablished  upon  if  the  following  ‘season  as 
readily  as  when  the  oil  mixtures  are  used. 
There  is  no  injury  to  the  trees,  and  the 
rubber  hose  is  not  ruined. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  it  is  caustic 
and  somewhat  unpleasant  to  handle,  and  if 
the  spray  strikes  the  light-colored  paint  of 
a  fence  or  building  it  discolors  it,  forming 
black  spots,  which  disappear  after  a  few 
weeks.  It  gives  the  trees  a  whitish  color, 
slightly  disfiguring  them.  Its  penetrating 
qualities  are  not  as  great  as  in  the  oil 
preparations,  and  on  old  apple  trees  having 
much  rough  bark  the  latter  are  often  pre¬ 
ferable.  The  pubescent  terminal  twigs  of 
the  apple  also  can  be  covered  more  readily 
with  the  oils  than  with  the  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur,  which  tends  to  gather  in  drops  and 
roll  off.  Where  apple  trees  are  sprayed  with 
the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  experience  to  find  no  scales  on  the  old 
wood  but  enough  on  the  new  twigs  to  infest 
the  fruit  and  spot  it  noticeably.  The  lime 
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and  sulphur  mixture  corrodes  slightly  the 
metal  parts  of  the  pumps. 

Advantages  of  the  oil  preparations  are 
that  they  are  pleasant  and  not  caustic  to 
handle,  and  will  not  disfigure  the  trees, 
shrubs,  or  painted  buildings.  They  do  not 
clog  or  corrode  pumps  or  nozzles,  and  they 
penetrate  nicely.  A  gallon  will  cover  more 
surface  than  a  gallon  of  lime  and  sulphur. 

Disadvantages  are  that,  the  ingredients 
separate  on  standing  and  evaporation  some¬ 
times  prevents  the  proper  mixing  with 
water.  Injury  has  been  caused  to  trees  by 
the  use  of  such  preparations  not  properly 
mixed.  Scales  will  set  more  readily  on  the 
bark  after  the  use  of  the  oil  mixtures  than 
where  lime  and  sulphur  fs  used.  It  is  more 
expensive  and  is  not  as  valuable  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide.  The  oils  affect  rubber,  and  the  hose  is 
quickly  ruined. 


An  Exceptional  Issue  of  6%  Bonds 
Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 

Here  are  brief  facts  about  one  current  issue  of  Irrigation 
Bonds.  They  will  illustrate  what  ideal  security  lies  back  of 
such  bonds  when  the  issues  are  rightly  selected. 


The  Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation 
Co.  owns  one  of  the  largest  irrigated 
fruit  land  projects  in  the  world.  The 
Company  is  composed  of  well  known 
men  who  are  wealthy,  experienced 
and  capable.  The  land  to  be  -watered 
consists  of  about  40,000  acres  in  the 
heart  of  our  greatest  fruit  belt — in 
the  famous  apple  region  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest. 

A  large  part  of  the  valley  has  been 
under  irrigation  for  many  years,  so 
the  possibilities  of  the  land  have  been 
demonstrated.  Fruit  land  in  the  val¬ 
ley  has  lately  sold  as  high  as  $1,000 
per  acre. 

The  water  rights  are  unassailable, 
and  the  total  water  supply  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  needs.  For  the 
irrigable  land  is  distinctly  limited  by 
the  mountainous  bounds  of  the  valley. 

$2,500,000  Invested 

The  Irrigation'  Company  has  in¬ 
vested  in  the  project  about  $2,500,000, 
or  about  twice  the  total  bond  issue. 
And  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first 
mortg  ge  on  all  the  property  which 
the  Irrigation  Company  owns. 

The  bonds  are  additionaly  secured 
by  first  liens  on  the  lands  and  the 
orchards  watered.  These  liens  are 
given  by  individual  land  owners  in 
payment  for  the  land  and  the  water 
rights.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  price 
is  paid  down,  and  the  balance,  se¬ 
cured  by  the  liens,  is  payable  in  an¬ 
nual  installments. 

To  secure  each  $1,000  bond  there 
are  deposited  with  a  Trust  Company 
as  trustee  $1,400  of  these  first  liens 
on  farm  land. 

The  average  price  at  which  this 
land  has  been  sold  is  about  $200  per 
acre.  The  minimum  price  at  present 
is  $250  per  acre.  Yet  the  bond  issue 
is  limited  to  $30  per  acre,  or  to  less 
than  one-sixtli  the  average  selling 
price  of  the  land. 

Double  Security 

Thus  the  bonds  have  double  secur¬ 
ity.  The  first  is  a  mortgage  on  all 


the  property  which  the  Irrigation 
Company  owns,  and  the  Company’s  in¬ 
vestment  is  nearly  twice  the  whole 
bond  issue.  The  second  security  is 
these  first  liens  on  farm  land — on 
land  which  is  worth  more  than  six 
times  the  amount  of  the  bonds  which 
it  secures. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  of  more 
ample  security.  Yet  these  bonds  pay 
six  per  cent  interest,  because  the  de¬ 
mand  for  irrigated  land  is  so  great 
that  the  projects  are  very  profitable. 

Part  of  these  bonds  mature  each 
year  from  1914  to  1919.  One  may 
have  his  choice  of  maturities. 

Ask  for  the  Facts 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  75  separate  issues  of  Recla¬ 
mation  Bonds — Drainage  and  Irriga¬ 
tion.  All  have  been  secured  by  first 
liens  on  good  farm  land,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any  in¬ 
vestor. 

Irrigation  bonds  have  now  become 
the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle.  No  other  large  class  of  bonds 
offering  equal  security  now  pays  six 
per  cent. 

We  have  issued  a  book  on  Irriga¬ 
tion  Bonds,  based  on  all  this  experi¬ 
ence.  Every  investor,  small  or  large, 
owes  to  himself  its  perusal.  Please 
write  for  the  book  today.  Cut  out 
this  coupon  so  you  won’t  forget. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
50  Congress  St.,  Boston 
111  Broadway,  New  York 

First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco  * 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  t 
Bonds  and  list  of  other  securities.  >  {  • 

$ 

Name _ _ \ 

'  f  i .0':- 

City _ L _ 1 _ State  _  J 

t  . 

Name  of  my  Bank _ _ _ _  _  J 

-  812  S 


First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
(13)  Chicago 


50  Congress  St.,  Boston 
111  Broadway,  New  York 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.; 
San  Francisco 


(  - - s 

Write  for  this  Book 


IT’S  FREE 


How 

To 

»» 

Save 


by 

Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 


(Former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.) 


The  First  Mortgage 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Dept.  A10,  927-929  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A  Iso  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  £y~Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  UL 


IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 

aVaJ|l|V  For  storing  wa- 
I  M II IV ■  ter.forscaiding 
and  salting  and 
many  other  purposes.  Cun 
furnish  with  tight  cover  mak¬ 
ing  it  suitable  for  spraying, 
for  $3.00  additional.  We  make 
all  other  size  Tanks  In  any 
shape,  for  all  purposes.  Steel 
Towers  to  elevate  Tanks, 
Bells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  GasollneEngines. 
Goods  guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  money  back. 


Tho  DALTIMORC 

ine  DcooperagL  ^ o . 

32  S.  LIBERTY  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Holler.  For  Dry  Fanning. 
Send  for  circulars.  THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO..  Kent.  0. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  button  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentroots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  forthehome 
as  woll  as  the  -y 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send  > 
for  free  .  a  X  1 
book. 


Only  On® 
of  Many 
Iron  Ago  Tool* 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Early  Lambs. 

What  book  can  I  get  that  treats  on  the 
raising  of  so-called  hothouse  lambs,  and 
what  breed  is  used?  c.  N.  f. 

The  book  by  Joe  Wing,  “Sheep  Farming 
in  America,”  is  good— rprice,  $1.  Probably 
the  Dorset  or  Tunis  breeds  are  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Value  of  Tanbark  Ash. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  how  much.  lime, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  there  is  in  the 
ashes  obtained  by  burning  spent  tan  bark? 

Morris,  Pa.  i.  h.  w. 

An  average  sample  of  such  ashes  will 
contain  3(5  pounds  potash,  27  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  630  pounds  of  lime.  This  is  about 
one-third  of  the  potash  in  average  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes. 

Price  of  Buckwheat. 

In  a  recent  issue  I  notice  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  you  are  paying  .25  cents 
for  seven  pounds  of  buckwheat  flour,  and 
wish  to  know  just  what  part  of  that  25 
cents  the  man  who  raises  the  grain  gets.  I 
think  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on 
that  point.  I  live  in  the  “buckwheat  sec¬ 
tion  of  my  State.  We  get  60  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  grain,  or  2%  cents  per  pound 
for  the  flour,  as  the  grain  is  very  light. 
This  Fall'  it  makes  about  22  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  f.  F.  r> 

Locust  Grove,  Ta. 

Starving  the  Farm. 

I  have  read  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  the  advice 
to  leave  these  “abandoned”  farms  alone, 
for  they  had  starved  one  man  and  they 
would  starve  another.  Don’t  you  know  that 
some  men  would  starve  rather  than  work 
to  live?  I’ve  owned  three  farms  and  al¬ 
ways  made  money.  My  experience  is,  you 
starve  the  land  and  the  land  will  starve 
you.  c.  N.  F. 

You  have  the  right  idea.  It’s  the  man 
rather  than  the  land.  Some  men  starve 
the  farm,  and  if  they  do — they  go  with  it. 

Big  Cows. 

It  is  reported  that  four  of  the  largest 
cows  in  England  were  recently  sent  to  India. 
The  order  for  these  cows,  as  given,  specified 
that  they  should  stand  five  feet  four  inches 
at  the  shoulder  and  measure  14  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  bony 
part  of  the  tail.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  agents  have  taken  16  months  to  find 
these  cows,  and,  while  inquiries  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland  were  unsuccessful,  they 
were  finally  secured  in  the  Midlands  and 
Yorkshire.  They,  are  all  Short-horns.  They 
were  giants.  We  are  not  told  what  they 
were  to  be  used  for. 

June  Drop  of  Peaches. 

While  doubtless  f he  curculio  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  dropping  of  the  peaches  of  A. 
L.  V..  page  1062,  there  is  also  no  doubt 
that  the  usual  June  drop  that  peach  grow¬ 
ers  annually  expect  is  due  to  imperfect 
fertilization  of  the  bloom,  and  is  worse 
where  the  trees  are  grown  in  blocks  all  of 
one  sort  than  where  different  varieties  ad¬ 
join  each  other,  and  there  is  more  cross¬ 
ing  and  invigoration  of  the  bloom.  Plums 
are  worse  than  peaches  in  this  respect,  and 
should  always  be  mixed  in  the  rows  for 
better  fertilization.  More  loss  than  we  im¬ 
agine  is  often  caused  by  the  repugnance  of 
plants  to  fertilize  their  own  flowers. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Questions  About  Geese. 

We  have  several  acres  of  low  marshy 
land,  and  are  thinking  of  raising  geese  on 
it.  It  abounds  with  small  frogs  and  in¬ 
sects  of  all  kinds.  Would  geese  be  apt 
fo  die  from  gorging  themselves  on  such 
diet?  Would  you  recommend  Gray  African 

W* 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

There  is  no  danger  of  geese  eating  too 
much  when  allowed  free  range  in  the  swamp 
you  mention.  You  must  expect  to  lose  a 
gosling  occasionally  from  any  one  of  nu¬ 
merous  causes.  The  Gray  African  geese 
are  not  very  prolific  breeders,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  you  would  do  much  better 
with  the  Embden  or  Toulouse  geese. 

C.  S.  G. 

Preparing  for  Clover. 

I  have  some  clay  soil  land  that  I  wish 
to  put  in  Red  clover.  This  land  has  been 
in  Timothy  and  wild  grass  sod  for  20  years. 
The  grass  was  cut  some  years  and  others 
■was  not ;  last  year  was  cut  and  produced 
less  than  half  ton  per  acre.  It  was  plowed 
about  six  inches  deep  last  October.  After 
it  is  thoroughly  disked  and  harrowed  in 
Spring,  will  it  pay  to  use  nitrate  of  soda 
When  sowing  seed  (I  shall  not  use  any  cover 
crop  for  clover),  or  would  you  use  something 
else,  or  better,  use  no  fertilizer?  w.  k. 

Bayfield,  Wis. 

We  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to  use  nitrate 
Of  soda  alone.  Clover  is  one  of  the  crops 
which  we  expect  to  find  most  or  all  of  its 
own  nitrogen,  and  nitrate  of  soda  does  not 
furnish  any  plant  food  except  nitrogen. 
We  think  that  soil  needs  phosphoric  acid 
first  and  next  potash.  Here  in  the  East 
we  should  use  lime  on  such  soil.  It  would 
have  been  broadcast  after  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowed  in.  At  any  time  convenient  after  the 


snow  goes  we  should  broadcast  at  least  300 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  75  pounds  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  per  acre,  and  seed  to  clover 
later.  This  would  be  the  treatment  for 
New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  where  clover 
hay  brings  a  good  price.  With  price  for 
hay  in  Wisconsin  it  might  not  pay  to  use 
the  chemicals,  but  they  will  help  the  clover. 

Cyanide  Fumigation. 

The  Hartford  Courant  recently  told  how 
a  city  florist  lost  10,000  carnations  by  fumi¬ 
gating  with  cyanide  of  potassium  :  “The 
poison  is»used  for  fumigating  purposes,  and 
to  kill  bugs  among  the  flowers,  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night  a  skilled  workman  who  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  task  weighed  out  what  he 
supposed  was  the  proper  amount  and  set 
the  fumigating  process  a-going.  On  Sunday 
morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  dose  had 
been  too  heavy  and  the  plants  were  ruined. 
They  hung  their  heads  as  disconsolately  as 
if  they  had  taken  the  poison  with  their 
own  hands.  Four  to  six  blossoms  were 
expected  from  each  carnation  plant,  and  the 
tragedy  is  inopportune  at  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $3,000.”|  We 
are  often  asked  how  to  prepare  this  gas. 
In  replying  we  always  urge  caution.  It  is 
a  most  dangerous  method  of  killing  insects, 
through  very  effective. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PEACHES  AND  JAPAN 
PLUMS. 

Snyder  County,  Pa.,  lies  along  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River,  and  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
passes  through  this  county,  making  hill¬ 
side  orchard  sites  prevailing.  March  finds 
us  pruning,  and  as  I  read  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.. 
I  was  much  interested  in  an  article  in 
December  25  issue.  “Pruning  a  Peach  Tree.” 
The  beginner  will  be  safer  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Samuel  II.  Derby ;  in  fact,  1  pre¬ 
fer  to  trim  trees  as  individual  trees,  leav¬ 
ing  a  main  shoot  half  the  tree’s  height, 
and  then  use  the  umbrella  system,  with 
its  many  diverging  branches  thereafter.  As 
to  spraying,  I  say  spray  or  surrender.  Spray 
thoroughly,  prune  closely,  cultivate  in¬ 
tensively  and  pack  honestly,  and  the  money 
is  yours.  For  spraying  material  I  use  solu¬ 
ble  oils,  one  to  20  strength.  Spray  as  soon 
as  leaves  turn  yellow  with  a  knapsack 
sprayer,  and  again  after  pruning  time 
is  over.  Begin  on  a  newly  set  out  peach 
tree  as  soon  as  new  growth  is  made,  and 
never  let  the  spray  pump  run  dry.  Quar¬ 
antine  your  orchard  until  the  inspector  can 
give  you  a  clean  bill  of  health.  We  find. 
In  selecting  varieties  for  profit.  North*  China 
blood  pays  best.  Begin  with  Yellow  Swan  : 
ripe  here  July  25  ;  follow  it  with  Mayflower 
July  30;  Greensboro  and  Carman,  August  1 
to  10,  and  ending  out  with  Stinson’s  Octo¬ 
ber,  one  can  be  kept  selling  peaches  four 
months  of  the  year.  We  find  the  Crawford 
type  short-lived  and  non-resistant  to  dis¬ 
ease  and  change  of  soil,  while  such  vari¬ 
eties  as  Carman,  Elberta,  Belle  of  Georgia 
and  others  endure  change  of  soil  and  dis¬ 
ease  better,  and  fruit  better  than  the 
Crawford  type. 

Japan  plums  require  about  the  same  feed¬ 
ing,  pruning,  spraying  and  cultivation  as 
the  peach ;  market  here  for  10  cents  a 
quart,  sometimes  getting  15  cents.  Abund¬ 
ance,  Burbank,  Red  June,  Chabot  and-  Nor- 
mand  prove  the  most  profitable,  although 
October  Purple  is  a  fine  late  plum.  Keep 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  such  as  manure 
or  clover,  and  use  a  peck  of  stone  lime  to 
each  tree,  broken  in  lumps  not  larger  than 
a  man’s  fifft.  Scatter  around  the  tree,  and 
in  larger  trees  use  one-half  bushel.  I  have 
put  some  up  against  the  trunks  of  trees  in 
little  mounds ;  it  helps  to  prevent  borers 
and  gives  no  injury  with  us.  Put  this 
lime -around  in  early  Spring  and  work  into 
the  soil  and  use  bone  and  potash  scattered 
about  under  each  tree  from  one  quart  to  a 
peck.  Grub-hoe  into  the  soil  and  the  tree 
will  respond  with  a  crop  of  fine  fruit.  It 
is  of  prime  importance  to  the  fruit  grower 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  land,  with 
his  trees  and  with  his  fruits,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  be  businesslike  in  packing  and 
selling.  Many  fruit  growers  succeed  in  all 
else  and  fall  down  in  business  work,  viz.  : 
commercial  management.  F.  l.  h. 

Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


Campbell’s  Earlv  Grape  Disappointing. 

L.  F.,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio. — What  ails  my 
Campbell’s  Early  grapevines?  Planted 
about  six  years  ago,  they  never  did  act  just 
right.  Some  died  off ;  I  replanted  vacant 
places  with  other  varieties  which  are  quite 
thrifty.  I  dug  up  a  number  of  the  Camp¬ 
bells,  and  found  more  than  half  of  the 
roots  dead  on  same. 

Ans. — L.  F.’s  experience  with  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  grape  is  only  similar  to  that 
of  many  planters  in  onr  State.  In  fact  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  or  see  a  single  vine 
of  this  variety  that  is  either  making  a 
vigorous  growth  or  fruiting  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  I  planted  several  vines  at  our  coun¬ 
try  home,  subsequent  to  its  introduction, 
but  they  merely  lived.  The  growth  was 
puny  and  they  did  not  bear  any  fruit 
worth  mentioning.  They  did  little  bet¬ 


ter  at  our  experiment  station.  The  vari¬ 
ety  seems  inherently  weak  in  growth  of 
vine.  I  cannot  understand  why,  if  this 
sort  succeeded  so  well  prior  to  its  in¬ 
troduction,  it  fell  down  so  completely 
upon  dissemination.  The  only  fine  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  grapes  I  have  seen  were 
shown  at  our  State  fair  some  years  ago ; 
these  were  produced  from  a  graft  set 
upon  a  vigorous  growing  variety — Con¬ 
cord  if  I  remember  correctly.  The  clus¬ 
ters  were  large  and  perfect,  and  the 
berries  of  good  size  and  beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Scraping  and  Whitewashing  Trees. 

J.  E.  D.,  Hamburg,  N.  J. — 1.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  it  profitable  and  beneficial  to  scrape 
apple  trees,  to  help  diminish  the  apple 
pests?  2.  What  are  the  eggs  that  are  ap¬ 
parently  glued  to  the  tree  bark,  about  one- 
eighth  inch  long,  grayish  in  color,  or  black, 
tails  yellow?  3.  I  want  to  put  whitewash 
on  those  scraped  trees,  and  would  like  to 
know  what  to  add  to  the  whitewash  to  give 
best  results. 

Ans. — 1.  Scraping  ofT  the  rough  bark 
will  kill  many  insects  in  their  Winter 
form.  We  think  it  pays.  2.  Our  guess 
is  that  you  have  struck  the  Oyster-shell 
bark-louse,  and  that  what  you  call  the 
“eggs”  are  scales  of  this  insect.  It  is 
quite  common,  but  not  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous  unless  very  thick  on  the  tree. 
3.  For  “whitewash”  on  these  trees  you 
can  hardly  do  better  than  use  a  dilute 
form  of  lime  and  sulphur  wash  so  often 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y: 

Asparagus  On  Overflowed  Land. 

W.  F.  M.,  Florence,  Ala. — I  am  growing 
asparagus  on  a  gray  upland  soil  with  fair 
success.  I  have  some  very  fine  alluvial 
sandy  loam  in  river  bottom,  which  is  over¬ 
flowed  every  two  or  three  years  during 
either  February  or  March.  The  water 
flows  gently  over  the  land,  leaving  deposit 
of  sediment  two  to  live  inches  deep.  Water 
covers  land  three  to  six  feet  deep,  and 
remains  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Overflow 
occurs  before  asparagus  begins  to  grow. 
Can  I  grow  asparagus  on  this  land?  Would 
the  water  injure  the  root?  Can  you  tell  i 
me  where  there  is  a  plantation  of  asparagus 
growing  under  the  above  described  condi-  j 
tions?  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Ans.  —  Asparagus  would  certainly 
grow  on  this  land,  but  whether  it  would 
make  a  commercial  success  is  another 
matter,  since  earliness  is  an  important 
item  in  the  production  of  this  crop  for 
northern  shipment.  The  wild  asparagus 
grows  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  along  high 
water  mark,  and  is  daily  soaked  by  the 
salt  tide.  In  fact  the  only  thing  I  ever 
found  to  kill  asparagus  is  heating  the 
roots  in  transportation.  I  once  lost  $300 
worth  from  too  tight  packing  in  hogs¬ 
heads.  and  I  know  a  plant  that  thrived 
year  after  year  on  top  of  an  old  brick 
chimney  till  the  house  was  finally  torn 
down.  I  do  not  know  of  a  plantation  of 
asparagus  growing  under  the  conditions 
you  name,  and  if  I  wanted  to  make  a 
success  of  the  crop  I  would  prefer  to 
plant  it  in  high  and  warm  soil. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


Stokes’  StandardSEFDS 


It’s  “garden  seed  wis¬ 
dom”  to  make  your 
plans  early — and  you’ll 
find  my  new  1910  cata¬ 
logue  a  big  help  not 
only  in  getting  the  right 
start,  but  in  getting  the 
best  results. 

Stokes’  Seed  Catalogue  is  one  of 
the  handsomest,  most  helpful  and 
most  complete  catalogues  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  tells  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  garden;  how  to  make  sure 
of  getting  the  choicest  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers — the  kind  that  are  best 
for  your  table  and  that  command  the  I 
highest  prices  in  the  market;  and  it  shows  ! 
by  actual  photographs  what  the  seed  has  j 
produced — what  you  can  raise  yourself. 

Write  me  today)  mentioning  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr, 
and  I  will  send  you  my  catalogue  free. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES 

“  Stokes’  Standard  ”  Seeds 

Dept.  L,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Use  Harris  Seeds 

Why  ?  Because  we  raise  them  ourselves  and 
they  go  direct  from  our  farm  to  yours,  and 
you  only  pay  one  profit.  We  are,  therefore, 
able  to  sell  the  best  seeds  grown  at  lower  prices 
than  city  seedsmen  charge  for  inferior  seeds. 

Another  Reason.  All  our  seeds  are  tested 
for  vitality,  and  the  per  cent,  that  germinate 
is  marked  on  each  package,  so  the  purchaser 
can  tell  just  how  thick  to  sow.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  no  other  seedsman  gives  you, 

Harris  Seeds  always  gives  good  results.  There 
is  no  guesswork  about  it. 

We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds  (special  selected 
strains  for  particular  gardeners),  improved 
varieties  of  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes,  etc. 

Don’t  buy  seeds  until  you  have  seen  our 
catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list — both  free. 
Just  mail  us  a  card  with  your  address  on  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


FERRY’S' 


SEEDS 


To  grow  the  fin¬ 
est  flowers  and 
most  luscious 
vegetables,  plant  the  best 
seeds.  Ferry’s  Seeds  are  best 
becausethey  never  fail  in  yield 
or  quality.  The  best  garden¬ 
ers  and  farmers  everywhere 
know  Ferry’s  seeds  to  bo  the 
highest  standard  of  quality 
yet  attained.  For  sale 
everywhere. 

[FERRY’S  1910  Seed  Annual 
Free  on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


ALFALFA 


guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  ’They  will  interest  you 

Cf|Y  RTAIIQ  S’  fpvt.  tests  show  that 
pU  I  DL.H11O  the  grain  analyzes  richer  than 
linseed  meal  and  the  hay  nearly  as  nutritious  as 
Alfalfa;  will  grow  on  poor  soil — and  improve  it. 
Well  worth  a  fair  trial.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  383  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


Conrl  Patalno-IIO  —Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
oeeu  Odiaiuguc.  dress,  and  we  will  mail  free 
our  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  oats,  alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds. 

MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 


are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  you  cannot  buy  better  Farm  Seeds,  no  matter  bow  much 
you  pay.  We  sell  you  the  very  highest  grade  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Oats, 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  etc.,  at  prices  so  low  that  every  Farmer  can  afford  to  buy  of 
us.  How  can  we  do  this  ? 

1st.— We  live  in  the  heart  of  the  best  farming  section  of  the  Empire  State,  right  in  the 
country,  and  grow  a  large  part  of  the  Seeds  we  sell,  on  our  own  1200  acre  Seed  Farms. 

2nd.— We  have  our  own  Warehouses,  300  feet  in  length  built  by  ourselves  especially 
for  the  storage  of  Seed  Potatoes  and  Farm  Seeds  on  our  own  private  Railroad 
switch  and  therefore  do  not  have  to  pay  any  high  priced  city  rents. 

3rd.— Every  member  of  our  firm  is  a  practical  farmer,  over  twenty  years  in  the 
business.  Seeds  are  tested  by  us  in  field  culture.  We  do  the  experimenting,  you 
get  the  results,  the  experience  Free. 

IVe  know  our  northern  grown  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  are  the  best  that  money 
can  buy;  as  we  grow  hundreds  of  tons  on  our  own  farms. 

Our  Seed  Potatoes  are  splendid  stock  and  all  of  our  fields  were  absolutely  free  from 
blight  or  disease.  Our  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  etc.,  are  varieties  that  we  have  found  to  be  the 
best  for  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and  we  grow  hundreds  of  acres  each  season, 
selling  direct  from  our  farms  to  yours.  We  will  not  ship  you  any  Farm  Seeds  that  we 
would  not  plant  on  our  own  Farms  and  we  use  the 

Best  That  Money  Will  Buy 


Our  prices  are  right.  50  cents  buys  enough  of  our  Best  Seed  Corn  to  plant  an  acre. 
Oats  in  quantites  are  only  75  cents  per  bushel  while  for  $8.00 — $10.00,  we  can  give  you  Seed 
Potatoes  sufficient  for  an  acre,  your  selection  from  a  number  of  our  best  varieties  that 
have  yielded  right  here  in  Western  New  York  on  full  acres  from  300 — 600 bushels  per  acre. 

Our  1910  Catalog,  the  handsomest  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Ask  for  it  now.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


1910. 

CHEMICALS  FOR  POTATO  FERTILIZER. 

R.  D.  R.,  Cooperstoicn,  Pa. — What  is  the 
best  form  to  buy  potash,  ammonia  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  make  a  good  potato  fertil¬ 
izer  to  use  on  rather  poor  soil,  which  is 
bottom  land,  a  clay  soil?  What  amount 
of  each  to  the  ton,  and  what  should  be  used 
as  a  filler? 

Ans. — As  a  potato  fertilizer  for  such 
soil  we  should  want  about  3 x/2  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  six  or  seven  of  potash.  We  should 
want  at  least  two  sources  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  so  as  to  furnish  both  nitrates  and 
organic  nitrogen.  The  following  combi¬ 
nation  would  do  it: 

Phos. 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 
275  lbs.  sulphate  of 

potash  .  135 

1,200  lbs.  acid  phos¬ 
phate  .  168 

300  lbs.  nitrate  of 

soda  .  48  . 

225  lbs.  dried  blood.  .  27  . 

This  cannot  be  called  the  best  combi¬ 
nation,  and  it  may  not  be  the  cheapest, 
but  it  will  be  likely  to  make  the  potatoes 
grow.  It  would  be  better  in  some  re¬ 
spects  to  have  two  sources  for  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  use  some  fine  ground 
bone  and  less  acid  phosphate. 


until  I  could.  I  did  so  and  all  the  plants 
lived.  The  other  lot  came  a  little  later 
on,  was  repacked  in  a  snowdrift  on  north 
side  of  hedge  and  the  snowdrift  covered 
with  straw.  All  the  plants  lived.  Then 
the  idea  came  to  mo  that  the  plants  might 
just  as  well  have  been  in  a  box-car  two 


A  MARYLAND  ORCHARD  IN  NEW  LAND. 

II.  S.,  Maryland. — I  have  about  nine 
acres  I  wish  to  set  to  apple  trees ;  new 
land,  will  be  cleared  up  this  Winter ;  black 
gravel,  high  cultivation,  strong  subsoil, 
forest  growth,  chestnut,  White  oak  and 
poplar  principally.  I  would  like  your  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  it  will  be  better  to  set 
trees  next  Spring,  or  crop  the  land  for 
two  or  three  years  before  setting  trees. 
I  wish  to  crop  the  land  in  corn  for  five 
or  six  years,  then  follow  the  mulch  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  Crimson  clover  do  well  in  this 
new  land  sown  in  corn  first  of  August? 
Give  me  a  list  of  varieties  that  will  grow 
as  strong  and  vigorous  a  tree  as  Summer 
Rarnbo,  and  as  good  quality  fruit  that  will 
be  in  season  from  December  1  to  April  1. 
I  want  about  five  varieties.  I  would  like 
opinions  as  to  how  others  would  manage 
this  piece  of  land. 

Ans. — Cropping  the  land  in  corn  for 
five  or  six  years  would  simply  be  using 
up  its  store  of  humus  and  reducing  its 
fertility.  If  you  want  a  good  orchard 
my  advice  is  to  plant  it  at  once,  and 
cultivate  the  trees  in  potatoes  or  some 
low-growing  crop  that  will  come  off 
early  enough  to  sow  Crimson  clover  on 
the  land  to  turn  under  in  the  Spring 
and  maintain  the  humus  in  the  soil.  You 
might  grow  corn  and  sow  the  clover 
among  the  corn  at  last  working,  and 
cultivate  the  seed  in  shallowly,  and  turn 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

the  clover  under  the  following  Spring,  that  came  late  died  badly — often  as  much 

and  in  this  way  can  keep  the  land  in  as  95  per  cent  1  have  also  obtained  m-V 

...  ,  _  ,  .  plants  from  more  than  one  nursery  each 

corn  without  wasting  humus.  Judging  yeai%  anfl  from  points  further  south  of  me. 

from  what  you  say  the  forest  growth  Three  years  ago  I  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
was  I  would  say  that  some  addition  of  1  ordered  all  plants  shipped  early.  I  was 

phosphate  and  potash  would  be  useful  surprised-almost  angry— to  find  the  first 
,  ,  T  ,  ,  ,  lot  at  the  express  office  in  March,  four 

to  trees  and  corn,  and  I  would  prefer  or  flve  weeks  before  the  ground  -thawed. 

to  use  the  basic  slag  meal,  since  it  car-  The  instructions  were  that  if  I  could  not 
ries  a  large  percentage  of  free  lime,  and  hecl  in>  to  loosen  the  slats  on  the  top 
land  of  that  nature  will  be  helped  by  the  of  the  drates  and  leave  thcm  in  the  cellar 
lime.  About  300  pounds  of  basic  slag 
and  25  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  per 
acre  will  help  trees  and  crop.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  varieties  for  Win¬ 
ter  apples:  Stayman,  York  Imperial, 

Rome  Beauty,  with  Grimes  Golden  and  weeks,  out  of  the  four  that  they  lay  in  my 
Jonathan  for  early  Winter.  These  are  cellar,  and  thus  deprive  the  "robber  ex¬ 
good  growers  except  the  Grimes  I  press  company”  of  about  ten  dollars.  With 

,  ,  ,  .  , .  .  .  ,  this  happy  thought  in  mind,  I,  from  ad- 

w  u  c  during  the  early  years  of  the  or-  vertisements  found  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  last 
chard  encourage  its  growth  by  clean  Winter,  ordered  30,000  plants  from  south- 

cultivation  and  application  of  mineral  ern  Points,  a  thousand  miles  away,  part 

fertilizers  and  clover.  Plant  yearling  by  express  and  rcmaInder  by  freight,  plants 
,  .  ,  ,  ,  to  be  dug  the  first  of  March,  or  as  soon 

trees.  1  he}  are  cheaper  than  older  ones,  after  as  possible.  Two  of  the  lots  arrived 
and  are  mere  switches  of  live  buds,  so  on  the  same  day — March  30.  Those  by 

that  you  can  cut  back  after  planting  and  pxpress  had  been  packed  six  days,  and 

start  the  heads  20  inches  from  the  f0."?*  ye*y . rougb  bandllng’  /hose  by 

,  .  freight  came  in  perfect  shape  and  condition 

ground,  in  these  days  of  spraying  you  after  having  been  on  the  road  two  weeks, 
should  have  low-headed  trees,  and  they  Some  of  them  were  “heeled  in,”  but  most 

are  better  in  every  respect  than  tall  of  thcra  were  rePacked  in  the  snowdrift. 

trunks.  After  the  trees  have  developed  £!!  liveTd  exc,ept,  a  °!  ,thc  heel?ddn’ 

.  1  where  I  carelessly  allowed  loose  earth  to 

to  cl  good  size  seed  tne  orchard  down  get  on  the  crowns. 

to  grass,  mow  the  grass  several  times  a  Of  course,  by  restriction  wo  can  raise 

year  and  use  the  cut  grass  as  a  mulch  plants  that  win  make  a  little  better  show- 

under  the  trees.  But  do  not  do  as  the  °/v  th°Sf  We  bUy’  but 

,T  .  .  .  if  I  could  not  raise  them  in  a  separate 

.New  York  Experiment  Station  did,  and  patch  from  the  bearing  field,  or  should  not 

imagined  they  were  practicing  grass  have  enough,  or  wanted  new  varieties,  I 

mulch,  by  letting  the  grass  grow  as  high  would  not  hesitate  to  order  them  from 

as  a  man’s  shoulders  and  rob  the  trees  a,m,°St  any  dIstance  and  *V  freight  very 

c  1  ccs  early,  and  from  some  point  one  hundred 

ot  moisture.  But  cut  frequently  and  to  two  hundred  miles  south.  I  prefer  the 
then  annually  top-dress  the  grass  with  snowdrift  for  keeping  the  plants  in  the 

bone  meal  and  potash,  and  if  you  attend  dormant  state,  and  have  no  doubt  but 

.  :  c  c  ,•  ,  that  they  would  keep  perfectly  for  months 

to  spraying  for  fungus  diseases  and  the  _ycSi  year8>  so  long  as  the  snow  lasted. 

Codling  moth  you  will  have  smoother  J)ig  a  square  hole  in  the  snowdrift,  for 
„  „i„  ,  -r  ,  .  ,  each  variety,  clear  down  to  the  ground, 

tipples  and  more  uniform  bearing  than  in  Pack  plants  in  with  roots  together,  same 

a  cultivated  orchard.  w.  f.  massey. 
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etterfarming 

^ A  John ,  Deere 
7Book 

Out 

j|A  Farmer  Can, 

^Get  it  Free 


lTF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
1  book  called  “BETTER  FARMING.” 
It  tells  all  about — ■ 


Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat ) 

Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Boll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Making  Hay^ 
Fighting  Frost 
Silos 

Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  Plows 


ORDERING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FROM 
A  DISTANCE. 

As  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  for  plac-  and  carefully.  But  ‘plants/  whether °  home 
ing  orders  for  strawberry  plants,  my  ex¬ 


way  they  came,  sprinkling  in  a  little  snow, 
just  enough  to  cool  and  dampen  the  plants. 
Pack  a  foot  of  snow  on  top  and  put  enough 
chaff,  straw  or  other  non-conducting  mate¬ 
rial  on  top  to  preserve  the  snow  until  plants 
are  being  set.  Of  course,  if  the  snow 
leaves  or  is  lacking,  you  will  heel  in  snugly 


perience  along  this  line  at  tins  time  will 
be  of  use  to  many  of  your  readers,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  discouraging  reports  noted  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Spring.  My  losses  from 
plants  dying,  the  first  five  years,  were  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  I  had  re¬ 
solved  more  than  once  never  to  have  an¬ 
other  plant  shipped  in,  and  to  raise  my 


grown  or  not,  should,  at  the  North,  be  set 
as  early  as  possible.  c.  F.  s. 

Cheboygan,  Mich. 


How  Shape  I  Build  My  Barn? — I  would 
like  some  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  readers  to  give 
plans,  materials  used,  and  dimensions  for 
the  construction  of  a  good  dairy  barn,  to 
accommodate  25  or  30  head  of  dairy  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  cows  and  young  stock.  I 
have  plenty  of  old  stone  walls,  and  a 


own  or  go  without.  But  I  had  noticed,  couple  of  old  barns  that  can  be’ used  in 
however,  that  the  plants  that  came  the  earli-  dairy^nimals^only.  1  desiro  thejb{“'n  for 
est  made  the  best  growth,  while  plants  Pennsylvania. 


Hired  Help 
HH  Costs  Big  Money 


Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  big  money — use  ini* 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Whereverstrain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  you  will  find  steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  years,  put  it  along  side  of  a  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long— and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
You  can  see  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard* 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere  — 
the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for  i 
two  generations.  '.'1 


text  ‘  -  f  *  ,  /♦  * 


jX.1*-'  V  r  'TjV?  r  '  •'  *  ■  w'  1 1  i'pTL  J  If', 

MftxTWBHn. 

.  ,  in 

We  will  send  you  the  80-page,  illus*  _ 

(rated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY.  M0L1NE.1LL 


Stump  Puller 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man  can  lift 
20  tons.  3  styles.  10  sizes.  $25  and  up.  Screw, Cable  or  Hand  Power. 
Wo  make  cheapest  TILE  DITCHER  and  tho  best 
Pnrn-  liar w actor  ever  s°kl*  Ono  horse  cuts  2  rows. 
UUIII  ndl  VC oltsl  One  man.  No  twine.  On  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Our  new  64-page  Catalog  FRKE.  Write  Today. 
H.  R  BENNETT  &  COMPANY.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO. 


100  lbs.  of  an  ordinary  Fertilizer 

(testing  2-8-2) 


FILLER. 

28LBS 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
12  LBS 


ACID 

J }  PHOSPHATE 
56  LBS 


Needs  Sixteen  Pounds  of 
Muriate  or  Sulphate  of 


WelFbalanced  Fertilizer 

(testing  2-8-10) 


r  tr  »  urD~P  &  p  /■ 

~  FILLER/^ 


I2LBSV_ 

NITRATE/OF  SODA 
12  LBS 


make 


ACID 

PHOSPHATE 
56  LBS 


I 


1/  M  URI ate'  of-  Ip OTASH  ~4~LB s." 


If  you  prefer  ready-mixed  fertilizers,  insist  on  having 
enough  Potash  in  them  to  raise  the  crop  as  well  as  to 
raise  the  price. 

Crops  contain  more  than  three  times  as  much  Potash 
as  phosphoric  acid. 


MURIATE  OF 
POTASH 
20  LBS 


It  was  found  years  ago  that  the  composition  of  the  crop  is 
not  a  sure  guide  to  the  most  profitable  fertilizer,  but  it  does  not 
take  a  very  smart  man  to  figure  out  that  a  balanced  fertilizer 
should  contain  at  least  as  much  Potash  as  phosphoric  acid. 

Insist  on  having  it  so. 


If  you  do  not  find  the  brand  you  want,  make  one  by  adding 
enough  Potash  to  make  it  right. 

To  increase  the  ‘Potash  5  per  cent.,  add  10  pounds  of  Muriate 
or  Sulphate  of  Potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  mixed  fertilizer;  to 
increase  it  10  per  cent.,  add  20  pounds. 


Talk  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  carry  Potash  in  Jk  CUT  T"fr  Jk  ^7  Q 

stock  or  order  it  for  you.  It  will  pay  you  both,  for  JL  A  Jtl.  I  JnL  JL  W 

For  particulars  and  prices  write  to  ^ 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Continental  Building.  Baltimore 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  BUDDING  NUT  TREES. 

Part  1. 

In  both  budding  and  grafting  work, 
nut  trees, — particularly  pecans  and  wal¬ 
nuts, — are  difficult  subjects.  Some  years 
ago,  I  fell  upon  a  plan  of  Spring-bud¬ 
ding  which  has  lessened  labor  and  given 
gratifying  results.  With  the  help  of  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations  it  is  hoped  that 
the  method  can  be  explained  so  as  to 
give  any  reader  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  intelligent  trial  of  it,  if  he  wishes. 
The  pith  in  the  walnut  and  the  all-round 
obstinacy  of  the  pecan,  have  been  hind¬ 
rances  of  long  standing. 

Up-to-date  horticulturists  are  putting 
French  and  Persian  walnuts  on  Black 
walnut  stocks.  Here  in  Texas,  in  the 
latitude  of  Dallas,  where  sharp  and  sud¬ 
den  freezes  so  often  follow  periods  of 
warm  weather  in  late  Fall  and  Winter, 
the  soft-shelled  walnuts  do  no  good  on 
their  own  roots.  But  when  worked  upon 
Black  walnut  stocks,  they  have  thus  far 
withstood  sudden  climatic  changes.  We 
have  also  found  that  the  large,  thin- 
shelled  pecans  of  the  region  skirting 
the  Gulf  Coast  do  better  when  budded 
on  native  trees  than  when  transplanted 
on  stocks  grown  from  coast  country  nuts. 
My  own  experience  and  observation 
fully  justify  these  statements.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  receiving  a  lot  of  young  wal¬ 
nut  or  pecan  trees  for  transplanting,  we 
always  cut  them  back  at  least  half  way 
so  as  to.  fortify  them  against  the  dry 
weather  usually  prevailing  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Fall.  Now,  if  buds  from 
the  cut-off  tops  of  these  young  walnuts 
and  pecans,  are  worked  upon  native 
walnut  and  pecan  stocks,  they  do  alto¬ 
gether  better  than  do  the  transplanted 
trees  from  other  localities. 

Every  one  is  supposed  to  know  that 
the  piece  of  young  wood  from  which 
buds  are  taken  is  called  the  “Scion”  and 
that  the  young  tree  into  which  the  buds 
are  set  is  called  the  “stock.”  Let  us  now 
call  the  place  into  which  the  Spring  bud 
is  to  be  fitted  a  “bed.”  It  is  made  in  this 
wise:  Select  a  smooth  place  on  the  stock, 
preferably  between  two  natural  buds. 
Make  a  careful  downward  cut  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  a  little  more, 
taking  a  thin  bit  of  wood  along  with  the 
bark.  Next,  an  equally  careful  horizon¬ 
tal  and  downward  sloping  cut  severs 
the  thin  bit  of  bark  and  wood,  which 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  your  “bed”  is 
ready.  At  the  bottom  is  a  little  notch 
that  you  will  need  later  on.  Go  now  to 
the  scion ;  put  your  knife  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above  a  bud ;  make  the  same  down¬ 
ward  cut,  taking  a  thin  bit  of  wood  along 
with  the  bark.  Stop  at  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below  the  bud ;  then  make  another 
sloping  horizontal  cut'  just  as  was  done 
in  preparing  the  “bed”  in  the  stock.  This 
will  give  a  bit  of  bark  with  a  bud  on  it 
from  the  scion,  an  inch  or  less  in  length, 
and  there  will  be  a  thin  film  of  wood  on 
the  inner  side.  The  piece  will  be  in 
wedge  shape  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  fit 
into  the  little  notch  made  for  it  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  “bed”  in  the  stock,  to 
which  it  is  at  once  transferred.  In  Fig. 
a27  A  shows  scion  from  which  a  bud  has 
been  cut ;  C  and  D,  front  and  side  views 
of  bud ;  B  shows  bed  in  stock  ready  for 
bud.  If  you  have  been  careful,  and  have 
a  correct  eye,  there  is  a  good  fit;  other¬ 
wise  not.  If  the  bud  it  too  short  for  the 
l*ed,  it  cannot  be  used — but  if  a  little  too 
long  there  is  a  remedy.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  of  the  same  width  and  thick¬ 
ness  as  the  piece  cut  from  the  stock.  If 
the  bud-piece  is  a  little  too  long,  another 
cut  may  be  made  at  the  base  if  it  does 
not  fit  well  into  the  notch  made  in  the 
stock.  If  there  is  a  good  fit  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  bud  is  a  little  too  long,  it 
will  reach  above  the  upper  end  of  the 
bed.  In  that  case,  a  little  more  bark  and 
wood  may  be  cut  from  the  stock,  the 
bed  made  longer  and  a  good  fit  secured 
nearly  every  time. 

When  the  bud-piece  has  been  properly 
fitted  into  the  bed  prepared  for  it,  the 
notch  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  supports  it 
while  you  are  putting  on  the  little  patch 
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of  waxed  cloth,  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
wrapper.  The  opening  in  the  center  of 
these  wrappers  is  for'  the  purpose  of 
giving  light  and  air  to  the  buds.  When 
put  on,  the  buds  project  through  the  eye¬ 
lets  in  the  waxed  wrappers,  which  are 
made  large  enough  fully  to  cover 
wounds  in  both  bud  and  stock.  These 
little  oblong  squares  of  waxed  cloth  are 
to  give  protection  from  winds  and  rain. 


SCION  BUD  AND  STOCK.  Fio.  a27. 


and  they  serve  the  purpose  well.  They 
adhere  nicely  to  bud  and  stock  and  are 
tied  on  firmly  with  ordinary  cotton  twine 
strings,  or  thin  strips  of  old  cloth  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  long 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  bring  bud 
and  stock  into  close  contact.  When  the 
buds  are  far  enough  apart,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  pecans,  the  ties  may  be 
wound  on  between  them.  Ordinarily, 
walnuts  have  but  two  buds  at  a  joint 
and  they  are  close  together — too  close 
for  a  string  to  pass  between  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  pecans  frequently  have 
three  to  four  buds  at  a  joint,  oftentimes 
with  a  space  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or 
more  affording  abundant  room  for  the 
tie  to  pass  between.  In  Fig.  b27  A  shows 
bud  in  place;  B,  waxed  wrapper  for 
covering;  C,  wrapper  in  place,  ready  for 
tie. 

In  this  method  of  budding,  dormant 
scions  are  used.  The  budding  wood  is 
cut  during  Winter  and  kept  dormant 
until  used.  Budding  work  may  begin 
with  the  upward  flow  of  sap  in  the 
stocks,  and  continue  for  60  days  and 
more.  In  this  latitude,  the  switches  in- 


BUD  AND  WAXED  WRAPPER.  Fig.  b27. 


work  is  more  successful  when  done  in 
warm  sunny  weather.  Several  days  of 
rain  immediately  following  the  setting 
of  a  lot  of  buds  usually  causes  serious 
loss.  After  some  practice,  one  grows 
expert  to  a  degree  in  making  buds  fit 
perfectly  into  the  beds ;  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  these  methods  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  thoughtful  workman. 

CHARLES  L.  EDWARDS. 


PRODUCING  WHITE  GLADIOLI. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
taking  so  much  interest  in  this  matter  of 
securing  a  true  white  hybrid  Gladiolus. 
The  wonder  to  me  is  ‘  that  a  really  white 
variety  possessing  large  size,  beauty  and 
substance,  along  with  vigor  and  prolificacy 
for  natural  increase,  had  not  been  secured 
long  ere  this.  What  I  want  to  see  is  a 
Gladiolus  as  white  as  snow  and  as  large, 
stately  as  well  as  delicate  as  those  wonder¬ 
fully  colored  ones  known  as  Pacha  and 
Philadelphia,  or  even  as  fine  as  America, 
which  is  now  our  finest  pink  for  general  use, 
though  I  believe  it  will  be  only  a  year  or 
two  before  this  grand  sort  will  lie  out¬ 
classed  by  some  of  its  hybrid  children, 
which  are  now  being  grown  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  America  and  Europe.  I 
have  been  experimenting  some  with  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  a  number  of  whites,  but  it  will  be  a 
year  or  two  before  I  have  any  blooming 
seedlings.  I  learn  that  Mr.  P.  O.  Coblentz, 
the  creator  of  Mrs.  Francis  King,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  stately  Gladioli  we 
have,  has  brought  out  a  white  that  will 
surprise  the  lovers  of  this  grand  flower. 
In  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  Henry 
Field,  I  learn  that  Mr,  Goblentz  has  called 
this  new  creation  “Adelphia.”  I  believe  he 
has  another  white  that  is  also  good  ;  one  of 
his  w’hites  I  had  bloom  with  me  the  past 
Summer,  and  it  was  far  superior  to  some 
of  the  so-called  whites  like  Augusta,  and 
May  for  instance.  Many  of  the  Gladioli 
called  whites  are  in  reality  not  white — ■ 
they  are  more  on  the  pink  order. 

My  practice  in  hybridizing  these  flowers 
is  simple;  it  is  much  after  the  method  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  have  learned  that  to  secure  an  abundance 
of  pollen  it  is  well  to  remove  the  last  four 
or  five  terminal  buds  from  the  flower  stalk 
just  before  the  lower  one  shows  signs  of 
expanding,  and  place  it  in  water  within 
doors.  It  is  better  for  the  remaining  seed- 
pods  that  the  top  ones  be  removed;  the 
remaining  ones  develop  stronger  seed,  while 
at  best  those  at  the  top,  if  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop.  would  he  very  poor  at  least — perhaps 
entirely  worthless.  It  will  be  found  that 
far  more  pollen  will  form  and  be  available 
on  the  flowers  that  bloom  within  doors.  I 
have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  my  brush 
completely  covered  with  pollen  so  that  I 
could  surely  and  safely  transfer  it  to  the 
pistil  of  the  flower  I  wished  to  cross. 

For  quite  a  spell  during  the  time  I  de¬ 
voted  to  hybridizing  the  past  year  I  re¬ 
moved  the  stamens  of  the  field  plants  I  was 
operating  upon,  but  later  I  did  not  do  so, 
as  I  used  the  "house”  pollen  early  in  the 
morning  when  -there  was  little  danger  of 
insects  getting  at  the  flowers  or  pollen  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  flower's  stamens.  I  may  have' 
taken  some  great  chances  in  doing  this,  but 
where  the  operation  was  carried  on  to  quite 
an  extent,  as  I  was  then  doing,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  Then  I  was  able  to  con¬ 
vey  such  a  large  dose  of  fertilizing  pollen  to 
the  flower  I  wished  to  hybridize,  that  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  but  secure  satisfactory 
results  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  I 
have  an  apiary  of  some  70  colonies  of  bees 
within  a  few  yards  of  where  my  main  lot 
of  select  Gladioli  were,  so  between  the  bees 
and  my  careful  as  well  as  haphazard  meth¬ 
od,  I  think  I  have  a  fair  chance  of  having 
some  improved  hybrid  Gladioli  two  years 
from  now  that  will  abundantly  reward  me 
for  my  time  and  trouble.  One  beauty  about 
this  work  is  that  one  never  knows  what  he 
is  going  to  get,  and  what  glory  is  going  to 
accrue  to  him  for  his  patience. 

I  notice  some  of  the  writers  state  that  that 
“White  Lady”  does  not  multiply  with  them. 
I  had  some  last  Spring,  and  they  did  not  do 
well,  yet  not  ten  miles  from  here  I  saw  a 
grower  who  had  a  fine  lot  of  them  and  his 
soil  is  not  as  good  as  mine.  White  Lady  is 
a  fine  white,  but  I  don’t  like  its  shape ; 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement. 

R.  E.  Huntington,  who  is  specializing  in 
Gladioli  and  a  few  other  garden  flowers  in 
Northern  Ohio,  writes  me  that  he  and  Mr. 
Werner,  a  noted  hybridizer,  who  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  raised  thousands  of  seed¬ 
ling  Gladiolus  America  the  past  two  years; 
during  the  season  of  1909  a  large  number 
bloomed.  So  far  several  very  interesting 
new  colors  of  much  merit  are  the  result  of 
their  work.  These  will  be  tested  further, 
and  it  is  likely  that  more  good  sorts  will 
be  found  among  those  yet  to  bloom.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  fine  Gladiolus  so  near 
in  color  to  white  as  America  is,  should  not 
more  readily  produce  a  perfect  white.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  grower  has  yet  raised  a 
white  America — may  be  when  the  acme  of 
perfection  in  this  line  is  secured  we  shall 
have  a  true  Gladiolus  America  with  red, 
white  and  blue  stripes,  and  possibly  a  few 
“stars”  scattered  in  its  throat. 

California.  w.  a.  pryal. 


ADDTU  TDrrC-5°,°00  fine.  straight, 
l  JL/E,  HiLCj  healthy,  stocky,  well 
rooted  trees.  Leading 
varieties  for  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Penn.,  New  York  State, 
Prices  reasonable.  SALESMEN  WANTED. 
Outfit  free.  Address 

W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON,  BEVERLY,  OHIO. 


tended  for  use  as  budding  wood  may 
be  kept  dormant  a  long  time  by  cutting 
them  into  lengths  of  12  to  18  inches,  and 
sticking  the  butts  five  or  six  inches  into 
well-spaded  ground  at  the  north  gable 
end  of  a  building.  They  should  not  be 
put  under  the  eaves,  nor  where  the 
Spring  sun  will  warm  the  ground  where 
they  have  been  stuck  into  the  soil. 

It  is  well  enough  to  guard  against 
cutting  out  too  much  wood  in  making  the 
bed  in  the  stock,  also  in  cuttisg  out  the 
buds.  A  good  fit  is  more  readily  secured 
when  the  cuts  are  made  shallow;  2nd  it 
may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  the 
bud  that  fits  is  the  bud  that  counts.  The 


69Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees  &e.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine.chean.  2sample  vines mailedfor  10c. 
Dcsc.  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOK81H  A  SOS,  Fredoula,  N.  X* 


000 SEEDS 


PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill, 
pi  Grand  Big  Catalog  CD  EC 
Illustrated  with  over  rllCC 
7-00  engravingsof  vegetables 
_  and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
jj&dMg-^your  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.H.SHUMWAY,  _  Rockford,  Illinois 


That’s 


Voub* 

Name 


and  . _ 


GOVERNMENT  reports  show  that  Btrawberries  pro¬ 
duce  more  dollars  peracre  and  give  quicker  returnct 
than  any  other  crop.  Our  1910  Strawberry  Toxt 
Book  teaches  the  Kellogg  method  of  growing  larger 
crops  of  better  berries  than  can  be  grown  In  any  other 
way.  It  explains  how  to  fertilize  and  prepare  the  soil ; 
showshow  to  prune,  set  and  mate  the  plants.  Every 
detail  of  the  work  Is  made  perfectly  clear.  Including 
cultivation,  spraying,  mulching,  picking,  packing  and 
marketing.  Growers  who  have  this  book  say  It  is  worth 
its  weight  In  gold.  You  may  have  one  FREE. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  480  Three  Rivers,’  Mich. 


I 


X. 000.000 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Lai-ge  stock  of  thrifty,  young 
plantsfrom  the  famous  “Her¬ 
itage  strain.”  Prolific  bearer. 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  Roots,  Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  Spray  Pumps,  etc. 
Catalog  Free,  write  today. 

Arthur  J.  Collins, 

Box  If,  lloorcstown,  N.  J. 


“THE  FAMOUS 


FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  All  the  Leadino  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  It’s  free. 

CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON. 

Originators  of  the  Fondall  and  Growers  of  Fino  FlantS, 
Towson,  Aid. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them— Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  *2.50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  36,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  (Urape  and  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

18th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


P  Tit  aw  REKltY  plants.— All  the  new  and  old  money* 
d  making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1010  catalog  free.  1)AYII>  RODWAY,  Hartley,  Del 


Plante  — Of  the  best  varieties. 
OlidVVUCiIJ  rldlllba  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY.D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — Reliable  money-making  varieties  at 
O  very  reasonable  prices.  New  1910  illustrated  catalog  Free, 
Address  8.  A.  VIltDIN  Hartly,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Farmers  Prices. 

H.  F.  FARLOW,  Pittsville,  Md. 


A  DISCOVERY  OF  IMMENSE  VALUE.  H 

Growing  over  one  quart  of  strawberries  from 
each  plant  year  after  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
quarts  to  the  acre.  Five  year  old  plants  the  past 
season  yielded  over  quart  each  plant.  Send  25  cents 
for  Kevitt  System  or  Chart. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  Originator, 

Athenla,  N.  J. 


ST  RAW  B  ER  R  Y  P  LANTS."STsP?iceh  $^^ofi  to 

$1.75  per  1,000,  We  guarantee  satisfaciion  and  safe 
delivei-y.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to-day.  Adiress— 
THE  SNOW  HILL  PLANT,  FRUIT  &  TRUCK 
FARM,  Charlie  S.  Perdue,  Prop.,  Snow  Hill, 
Max-yland,  Dept.  20. 


APPLE  SCIONS 

From  the  famous  Cox  Orchards. 

ROME  BEAUTY,  few  GRIMES  and  JONATHAN 


U. 


At*«.50per  1,000;  ENSEE  at  #10. 

T.  COX,  Proctorville,  Ohio. 


Melons,  Cukes,  Lima  Beans  DADCD  DHTC 
and  Tomatoes  one  to  four  InlLlI  lUIOi 

weeks  earlier  if  stai-ted  in - ■ 

P.  B,  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Maryland. 

0  n  D  II — W>N  grow;  the  best  varieties.  Early 
1 1 1 1 II  I*  Ohio  potatoes.  Send  for  price  list. 

UUHI1  C.  C.  VALE,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

THAT  YIKLD.  OurSENSATlON 
1  J  MJk  I  OATS  breaks  all  records.  Nothing  like 

it.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Samples  and  cat*- 
logue  free,  THEO.  1IUKT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  O. 

C  HOICK  CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS  sold 
direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  anti  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind 

n I n VP r  <\PPH  —Timothy,  Oats  ami  Seed  Potatoes, 
UIUIGI  wGGU1  28  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS.  Lancaster,  Pa 

-  LL#,  _ _ I  All  the  best  varieties, 

L/&DD&&6  oCed  including  the  grand 
O'*'  v,v'vu  new  variety  GLORY. 
This  is  very  early,  solid,  white  and  finest  quality.  It’s  a 
money-maker  for  you.  Our  catalog,  sent  free  to  all,  tells 
all  aboutitand  Ford’s  Round  Secdsofall  kinds.  Write  today 

FORD  SKKD  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

CDCC_"How  Fruit  Crops  Are  Saved  From 
■ICE.  Fi-ost  In  Blooming  Time."  56,000  used 
last  year,  saving  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit. 
Write  to-day.  THE  J  OKA  L  ORCHARD  HEATER 
COMPANY,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


Send  for  our  1910  SEEDS,  BULBS  &  PLANTS 

Catalogue  of  Dahlias  a  Specially 
MILLS  &  CO.,  Dept.  5,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  f:£:ce!, 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, H  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  5 


Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown. 

Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

The  Rochester  Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


laio. 
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SEE  IT  PUMPING  AND  RUNNING  CREAM  SEPARATOR  and  WASHER  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  JPLAYkf 


MBM 


Patented 
June  15,  1909 

Other9 
^  Applied 


CANNOT 
FREEZE  or 
OVERHEAT 


Works  Indoors  or 
Out  in  the  Storm 


FARMERS  and  their  wives — yes,  and  the  children, 
too! — are  showering-  us  with  compliments  on  the 
truly  wonderful  work  of  this  powerful  pumping 
engine.  It  takes  right  hold  of  the  pumping  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  you  take  it  out  of  the  packing  box  and 
pumps  800  to  1,000  gallons  per  hour,  as  if  it  were  only 
play.  Great  thing  for  farmers,  dairymen  and  stockmen. 

Out-pumps  the  largest  windmills! 
Does  away  with  tanks.  Supplies 
water  at  proper  temperature  for 
stock  to  drink  instead  of  un¬ 
healthy  ice  water! 


See  how 
this  engine 
helps  the 
women 
folks 


“With  John  Would  Get  a  Farm  Pump  Engine!” 


With  Dad  Would  Get 
a  Farm  Pump 
Engine 


The  Farm  Pump  Engine  does  away  with  the 
back  breaking  wrestling  match  with  the  pump,  which 
keeps  you  and  your  men  or  wife  and  “kids” 
on  the  jump  from  daylight  till  after  dark. 

But  this  engine  is  more  than  a  pumper, — 
IT  ALMOST  RONS  THE  FARM!  It  s  so  alive 
with  POWER  and  so  eager  for  WORK  that 
it  will  do  several  different  kinds  of  work  at 
the  same  time!  This  picture  shows  how  it 
busies  itself  at  countless 
tasks  that  saves  you  hard 
work  and  real  dollars.  It 
is  running  the  Washing 
Machine,  turning  the 
Cream  Separator 
while  pumping 
to  beat  the 
band! 

Fits  Any  Pump! 

Just  four  simple  nuts  to  tighten. 

Works  in  any  well  that  a  windmill 
will  pump. 


Fuller  & 
Johnson 


A  Complete  and  Portable  Power  Plant— Always  Ready  for  Work! 

No  Anchor  Posts !  No  Belts  !  No  Jacks !  No  Arms!  No  Special  Platform  Needed!  ... 

Nothing  to  buy  but  the  gasoline,  after  you  get  this  engine.  Nothing  to  build.  The  whole  thing  comes  to  you  complete  and  ready 
to  set  up  and  RUN !  Attaches  to  any  standard  pump  by  means  of  four  simple  nuts.  It  is  a  perfectly  air-cooled  engine,  without  fans  01 
cooling  attachments.  Tank  holds  a  full  day’s  supply  of  gasoline.  Starts  or  stops  instantly*  Needs  no  attention  while  running.  Work- 
ing  parts  protected  by  metal  case,  and  easily  reached.  As  high  grade  a  machine  in  all  respects  as  best  automobile  engines.  Starts  with 
half  a  ton  lift  on  the  sucker  rod.  Makes  31  to  35  strokes  per  minute.  By  attaching  a  piece  of  common  pipe  for  air  head  will  throw  a 
stream  of  water  over  a  building  40  feet  high,  or  60  feet  on  a  level.  Gives  valuable  fire  protection.  Washes  buggies  and  windows  and 
irrigates  gardens. 


RUNS  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIGHT  MACHINERY 

This  is  the  most  adaptable  engine  ever  designed.  It  is  easily  detached  and  moved  about. 
Weighs  a  little  over  200  pounds.  It  is  equipped  with  a  4  inch  pulley  for  running  all  kinds  of 
hand-power  or  foot-power  machines.  It  runs  fanning  mills,  feed  grinders,  corn  shelters,  grind¬ 
stones,  drag  saws,  washing  machines,  cream  separators,  churns,  etc.,  etc.  Always  re^dy  to  “give 
you  a  lift”  on  the  hardest  work.  Do  you  wonder  that  owners  tell  us  “It  almost  runs  the  farm. 

Cannot  FREEZE  or  OVERHEAT-Runs  at  50  Degrees  Below  Zero^ 

The  fiercest  storms  of  snow  or  sleet  can’t  stop  its  steady  running.  Every  engine 
built  for  strength,  durability  and  steady  running  and  Guaranteed  by  the  Fuller  &  John¬ 
son  Mfg.  Co. 

Send  Coupon  or  Postal  for  FARM  PUMP  ENGINE  BOOK 

and  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer  Who  Sells  This  Modern  Wonder-Worker. 

The  engine  is  less  than  a  year  on  the  market.  It  fairly  leaped  to  fame.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  is  overwhelming.  The  demand  almost  ran  away  with  us.  An  additional  factory  is 
being  pushed  to  rapid  completion  by  day  and  night  forces  of  workmen.  Dealers  who 
hold  the  agency  are  crowding  us  for  more  and  more  engines.  Their  customers  are 
clamoring  for  Farm  Pump  Engines  before  extreme  cold  weather. 

Send  for  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  book  right  now  and  have  the  engine  working 
when  the  cold  blast  whizzes  and  the  snow  piles  up  around  that  pump  of  yours ! 

(61) 


DEALERS! 

Prompt  action  mar  secure  the  agency  for 
the  Farm  Pnmp  Engine  and  possibly  full  line 
of  Stationary  and  Portable  Engines.  These  are 
the  engines  that  make  business  hum.  Send 
for  onr  great  Dealer’s  Proposition  to-day. 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Manufacturing  Company 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

673  Ann  Street,  Madison,  Wit. 

Gentlemen: 

Send  ENGINE  BULLETIN  to 

Name _ _ _  ■  — 


Town . 


R.  F.  D. . 


.State, 


I  am  interested  in  the  engine  checked  below: 

Horizontal  Engine  of - H.  P.  .  • 

Farm  Pump  Engine . 


673  Ann  St.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Established  1840 
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ELECTRICITY  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

Sufferer,  New  York. — To  what  extent 
and  with  what  success  is  electricity 
used  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  especially 
rheumatism?  What  is  there  in  electricity 
that  cures  disease?  In  the  absence  of  our 
family  physician,  a  physician  from  an¬ 
other  village  was  called  to  treat  a  member 
of  my  family  for  sciatic  rheumatism.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  us.  He  informed  us 
that  he  had  a.  machine  at  his  office  with 
which  he  treated  people  for  rheumatism 
with  electricity  and  had  never  failed  of  a 
cure,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  patient  was 
able  to  ride  she  should  come  and  take  the 
treatment.  The  medicine  which  he  left 
seemed  to  improve  her  condition,  and  he 
was  called  again,  each  time  saying  that  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  take  the  treatment 
she  would  be  entirely  relieved  from  the 
pain.  At  his  fourth  visit  he  proposed  that 
she  go  to  his  house  and  stay  a  few  days, 
which  he  said  need  not  exceed  five  days, 
where  he  could  use  the  electricity  and  care 
for  her.  She  was  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible  and  taken  to  his  house.  She  re¬ 
mained  18  days,  taking  17  treatments.  At 
first  a  treatment  did  not  entirely  relieve 
the  pain,  but  her  condition  improved  and 
toward  the  last  a  treatment  would  relieve 
the  pain  for  six  or  eight  hours.  Remem¬ 
ber,  she  was  taking  medicine  all  the  time. 
Now,  at  26th  day,  she  is  still  suffering 
pain  and  is  quite  lame.  Was  there  any 
further  benefit  than  that  the  electricity  so 
paralyzed  the  parts  that  she  was  insensible 
to  pain  until  they  regained  their  normal 
condition? 

It  is  pure  quackery  to  guarantee  a 
cure  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  paralysis, 
or  any  other  disease  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity  or  any  other  remedy.  Electricity 
is  a  useful  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
various  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  mus¬ 
cles,  but  it  is  not  a  panacea  or  a  specific, 
and,  like  every  other  remedy,  must  be 
used  with  discretion  and  judgment  and 
in  suitable  cases.  When  used  indiscrim¬ 
inately  it  is  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good, 
rather  more  likely,  in  fact,  since  its  use 
delays  the  application  of  other  remedies 
which  might  be  indicated  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  case.  No  one  can  answer,  except  in 
a  very  general  way,  your  inquiry  as  to 
what  there  is  in  electricity  that  would 
cure  disease,  for  we  must  know  first 
what  electricity  is. 

k  THOMAS  L.  STEDMAN, 

Editor  Medical  Record. 

The  case  you  cite  is  not  rheumatism, 
which  means  “muscular  pain”  but  neuri¬ 
tis  of  -the  sciatic  nerves,  or  sciatica  as  it 
is  called,  which  means  a  sub-acute  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
nerve,  or  if  you  please,  the  nerve  tissue. 
It  is  a  frequent  ailment,  and  hits  the 
rich  or  the  poor,  the  robust  and  the 
delicate.  Naturally  every  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  tried,  and  in  spite  of  it  most 
every  one  gets  well  in  a  longer  or  short¬ 
er  time.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
treatment — curative  and  stimulative. 
Electricity  carries  under  the  latter  head, 
and  is  like  all  stimulatives  occasionally 
doing  remarkable  work  for  good,  but 
as  a  rule  is  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  can  always  be  looked  upon  as  a 
gamble,  because  it  is  only  one  remedy 
for  the  thousands  of  ailments  to  which 
it  is  applied.  The  men  who  use  it  have 
a  show  of  machinery  and  queer  noises 
which  make  a  great  impression  on  the 
kind  of  people  the  lamented  and  great 
showmen  Mr.  Barnum  used  to  delight 
in  fooling,  as  he  termed  it  with  “woolly 
horses  and  unicorns  which  sweat  blood.” 
There  is  a  cause  for  every  ailment  and 
sciatica  is  caused  by  many  different 
things,  viz.:  a  chill,  strain,  from  poor 
digestion,  the  effect  of  powerful  medi¬ 
cine,  whiskey  drinking,  etc.,  and  curative 
medicine  strives  to  eradicate  from  the 
system  the  disturbing  cause,  and  in  a 
long  lasting  or  chronic  case  of  sciatica 
something  of  this  sort  must  be  done. 
Sometimes  the  disturbing  cause  may 
have  done  lasting  damage,  and  disap¬ 
peared  like  the  hoof  of  a  horse  after  it 
has  broken  its  owner’s  leg  with  a  kick. 
As  a  rule  rest  of  mind  and  body  and 
good  food  are  necessary  for  recovery 
from  any  kind  of  ailment,  and  I  would 
advise  our  friend  to  go  to  bed  and  give 
that  leg  all  the  rest  it  wants.  Put  a 
generous  poultice  of  antiphlogistine  up 
and  down  the  tract  of  pain  and  change 
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it  as  ofiten  the  ^‘directions”  advise.  If 
circumstances  prevent  her  taking  the 
necessary  time  in  bed,  let  her  put  the 
antiphlogistine  on  every  night,  fresh 
and  hot,  and  when  taking  it  off  in  the 
morning  bathe  the  leg  in  hot  alcohol  so 
as  not  to  take  cold  in  it.  Rest  is  better 
than  electricity  for  such  a  case.  In  fact 
forced  rest,  absolute  quiet,  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  for  recovery  from  sciatica. 

T„  M.  DILLINGHAM,  M.D. 

Sciatica  and  rheumatism  are  separate 
and  distinct  affections,  the  former  being 
but  a  neuritis  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Elec¬ 
tricity — the  interrupted  current  and  the 
application  of  vibratory  apparatus — may 
at  times  produce  a  temporary  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  pain;  but  as  a  curative  agent 
it  has  distinctly  failed  to  vindicate  the 
enthusiastic  claims  of  the  earlier  votaries 
of  electricity  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism, 
neuritis,  neuralgia  (and  almost  every 
other  ill.)  After  years  of  patient  trial 
electricity  has  not  made  good  and  is  now 
practically  abandoned  as  an  important 
therapeutic  agent  by  those  who  know; 
but  is  still  exploited  (as  a  money  getter) 
by  the  half-informed  and  unscrupulous, 
who  are  willing  to  turn  the  despair  of 
suffering  humanity  into  a  source  of 
profit.  Plainly  stated,  electricity  does  not 
cure  rheumatism.  Furthermore,  its  use 
by  even  those  who  are  masters  of  the 
subject  is  productive  of  much  harm — in 
some  cases  of  permanent  injury.  You 
can  safely  warn  your  readers  to  let  it 
severely  alone.  Sciatica  is  a  very  painful 
trouble,  and  the  treatment  is  not  always 
satisfactory  even  by  the  best  physicians. 
Homeopathic  medication  has  accom¬ 
plished  more  toward  a  cure  than  has 
old  school  medicine,  and  this  is  a  con¬ 
fession  from  a  graduate  of  the  old 
school.  JOHN  F.  KEENAN,  M.D. 

There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  “sci¬ 
atic  rheumatism”;  the  forms  of  rheuma¬ 
tism  being  ordinarily  divided  into  acute, 
sub-acute  and  chronic  (articular  and 
muscular.)  The  affection  from  which 
the  patient  in  question  suffers  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  form  of  neuralgia,  and  in  this  case 
involving  the  sciatic  nerve,  is  called  sci¬ 
atica.  The  form  of  electricity  I  would 
recommend  for  the  case  as  stated  would 
be  the  violet  ray.  The  so-called  physi¬ 
cian  who  guarantees  a  positive  cure  with 
any  form  of  electricity  should  be  re¬ 
garded  with  distrust. 

D.  ST.  JOHN,  M.D. 

Electricity  in  medicine  is  a  very  big 
subject.  It  is  difficult  to  cover  it  with 
brief  and  positive  statements.  Most  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  have  been  made  for  it 
in  almost  all  departments  of  medicine. 
It  has  been  exploited  in  countless  varia¬ 
tions  by  irregular  and  I  regret  to  say, 
by  many  regular  physicians,  often  with 
sincere  but  ill-founded  enthusiasm,  often 
only  as  an  instrument  of  commercialism. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
easily  played  of  the  charlatan’s  cards. 
In  certain  fields  of  medicine  electricity 
is  indispensable,  in  others  it  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  adjunct  and  sometimes  the  mental 
effect  of  its  use  is  beneficial  and  legiti¬ 
mately  sought.  The  name  “rheumatism” 
is  applied,  by  the  laity,  to  many  widely 
differing  conditions.  Even  “sciatic 
rheumatism”  does  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
actly  define  the  trouble  from  which  the 
patient  in  this  case  is  suffering.  She 
may  have  a  chronic  arthritis  of  the  hip, 
spine  or  other  joints.  She  may  have  a 
new  growth  in  the  spine  or  pelvis,  and 
there  are  many  other  possibilities.  This 
is  the  question  of  diagnosis,  which  is  the 
prerequisite  of  intelligent  treatment.  I 
should  have  said  that  it  may  be  a  true 
sciatica,  or  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
but  even  this  is  not  a  finality,  since  its 
cause  must  be  sought  further  back  in 
some  local  or  constitutional  disturbance. 
In  chronic  disorders  each  new  treatment, 
every  change  of  doctor,  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  period  of  improvement. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  mental  effect. 
Moreover  most  chronic  diseases  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  remission  or  periods  of  in*pc»ve- 


ment  which  may  coincide  with  new  treat¬ 
ment,  which  therefore  gets  the  credit. 

The  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one 
that  the  irregular  practitioner,  for  no 
regular  one  would  do  such  a  thing,  who 
offers  his  services,  promising  to  cure 
some  chronic  disorder,  will  fail  to  fulfil 
his  promises  after  exploiting  his  patient 
to  the  limit  of  his  endurance.  The  fam¬ 
ily  physician  is  usually  a  man  to  be 
trusted.  It  is,  however,  always  proper 
and  advisable  that  where  the  family  phy¬ 
sician  fails  to  give  relief  he  should  be 
asked  to  recommend  the  highest  medical 
authority  obtainable  for  consultation,  ad¬ 
vice  and  special  treatment  if  necessary. 
There  is  a  possibility,  though  I  think  a 
remote  one,  that  this  patient  might  get 
relief,  if  not  cure,  from  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  physician 
whose  sincerity  and  honesty  are  not 
above  suspicion  the  risks  are  prohibitive. 
You  ask  “What  is  there  in  electricity 
that  would  cure  disease?”  I  wish  that 
I,  or  anyone  else,  could  answer  that 
question.  You  say  that  “at  various  places 
country  physicians  are  using  an  electric 
device  and  guaranteeing  a  cure  for 
rheumatism.”  No  sincere  and  educated 
physician  ever  guarantees  a  cure.  No 
one  can  guarantee  a  cure  for  rheuma¬ 
tism.  My  advice  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
similar  cases,  is  that  having  selected  the 
family  physician  for  his  character  as  a 
man  to  be  absolutely  trusted,  if  some 
new  treatment  is  suggested  ask  the  fam¬ 
ily  physician  what  he  thinks  about  it. 
If  improvement  does  not  follow  the  con¬ 
scientious  efforts  of  the  family  physician 
ask  him  to  recommend  the  highest  ex¬ 
pert  advice  that  the  circumstances  will 
allow.  If,  unfortu-nately,  there  rs  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  ability  or  the  con¬ 
scientiousness  of  the  family  physician, 
then  every  effort  must  be  made  to  get 
the  best  medical  advice,  remembering 
that  the  best  physicians  do  not  offer  their 
services  nor  promise  cures ;  that  high 
standing  among  his  professional  associ¬ 
ates  is  the  best  guarantee  of  a  man’s 
ability,  and  that  irregular  practitioners 
practically  never  have  knowledge  of 
curative  measures  unknown  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  profession.  These  poor  sufferers 
from  chronic  rheumatism  number  thou¬ 
sands,  and  the  search  for  some  means  of 
relief  to  their  sufferings  is  being  actively 
prosecuted  by  medical  investigation  and 
practitioners.  w.  c.  deming,  m.d. 


MANURE  FOR  AN  IOWA  GARDEN. 

I  haul  the  manure  I  can  from  town,  scat¬ 
tering  from  40  to  60  loads  per  acre  for  early 
crops,  cabbage,  seed  onions,  potatoes  and 
other  crops  that  need  forcing.  This  is  the 
Fall  before  ;  Winter  manure  I  pile  if  there 
is  a  deep  snow,  or  the  ground  is  frozen 
deep,  and  haul  and  scatter  in  the  Spring 
when  the  ground  is  not  too  soft,  for  corn 
or  late  cabbage.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
giving  the  ground  a  rest  every  few  years, 
and  therefore  set  apart  enough  land  every 
year  to  haul  out  all  the  Summer  manure 
and  all  the  trash  accumulations  on  the 
place,  and  I  just  let  the  weeds  grow,  and 
the  more  weeds  the  better.  If  it  is  too  dry 
to  plow  before  the  weed  seed  gets  ripe  I 
mow  it  and  leave  it  to  rot  until  later.  This 
cleans  up  a  foul  piece  of  ground  and  puts 
new  life  and  strength  into  it.  It  is  a  famous 
place  for  early  potatoes  next  Spring.  Manure 
hauled  when  frozen  during  the  Winter  does 
not  lose  much  before  Spring.  Deliver  me 
from  Summer  composting  of  manure. 

December  here  was  the  coldest,  15  below 
zero,  we  have  had  in  years.  (Jood  sleighing, 
fine  ice  crop,  good  snotv  mulch.  Hard  on 
peaches,  good  on  strawberries.  a.  j.  m. 

Iowa. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  q.:ick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


This 

is  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  is 
found  on  every 
bottle  of  the 
genuine 

Scott's  Emulsion 

the  standard  Cod  Liver  Oil 
preparation  of  the  world. 
Nothing  equals  it  to  build  up 
the  weak  and  wasted  bodies 
of  young  and  old.  ah  Druggists 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  lor  onr 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE. 

A  few  more  responsible  farmers  to  sell  and  use 
our  Pare  Animal  Rone  Fertilizers  which  are  leading 
all  others  as  crop  producers  and  enrichers  of  the 
soil.  Manufactured  from  by-products  of  our  own 
seven  abattoirs  and  stockyards,  they  are  every 
pound  a  fertilizer,  containing  double  the  value  of 
rock,  rock-base,  hair,  leather  and  cheap  materials 
fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or  make-weight  used  in 
our  brands.  We  guarantee  satisfactory  prices  and 
terms.  Territory  should  bo  taken  at  once. 

0.  B.  MARTIN  CO..  713  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Nitrate  «<  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

California _ 321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

. 520  Bank  San  Jose  Bldg.,  San  Jose 

Georgia . . . 36  Bay  Street.  East,  Savannah 

Illinois . 1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 

Louisiana . 305  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans 

New  York . . . 62  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia _ _ Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk 

Washington _ 603  Oriental  Block,  Seattle 

Canada _ _ 1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Cuba  . . . . . . Havana 

Address  Office  Nearest  You 

Write  for  Quotations 


Known  as  HONEST  seeds;  always 
sold  under  three  wurrunts.  Special  cnpJi 
discount* given  to  everybody.  (See  page  1  of  catalogue.)!. 
Gregory’s  Excelsior  Pea,  heaviest  cropper  or  the’ 
second  early  varieties.  On  high  land  this  pea  will  produco 
a  crop  where  others  fail.  Very  prolific  on  heavy  soil. 

NEW  8KE1)  CATALOGUE  FHKE 

.Largest  and  most  beautiful  we  have  ever  issued.  Rich 
^witb  information  for  the  guidance  of  farmers. 

.Write  to-day  for  a  copy. 

i.  J.  II.  GREGORY  *  SON 
Narbluhsad,  Bass. 


HOKE  ST: 


More  Sap 
More  Maple  Sugar 

Other  spouts  injure  the  trees,  waste  the  sap* 
freeze  up  and  sour. 

You  get  every  drop  of  sap  your  trees  yield, 
and  without  damage  or  inconvenience,  by 
using  scientific  sap  spouts — metal  spouts  that 
exclude  air — 

Post’s  ter1  Sap  Spouts 

The  Eureka  Patented  “Air  Trap”  prevents 
freezing  or  drying  up,  and  allows  constant 
flow  from  even  the  outer  pores  of  the  tree, 
t  And  will  yield  in  one  season  enough  extra 
sap  to  more  than  pay  their  cost.  Made  in  two 
styles,  inches  long.  Samples  of  each  5c. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Stelle.  Sole  M’f  »« 75  Fifth  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 'N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  trade-mark  BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 

Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine 

Hubbard  “Bone  Base’’  Fertilizer 

Our  large  new  Factory,  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  will  enable 
us  to  fill  all  orders  promptly  in  1910. 

We  guarantee  the  Fertilizers  we  put 
out  next  season  to  be  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  past.  With  good  goods, 
honest  prices  and  quick  shipments,  we  know  we  can  please  you. 

WE  WANT  A  GOOD  AGENT  IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
WE  PAY  THE  FERTILIZER  LICENSE  FEE 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  It  is  sent 
free  to  any  address. 

Middletown,  Conn. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 


Makers  of  the 
bbard  ”  Bone  Base  ”  Fertilizers 


THE  KUKAE  NEW-YORKER 


1910. 

MACHINE  FOR  STUMP  BORING. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  331  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
tains  among  other  things  an  account  of 
clearing  land  of  stumps.  Burning  is 


MACHINE  FOR  STUMP  BORING.  Fig.  28. 

practiced  with  good  results,  especially 
with  dry  pine.  The  best  way  seems  to  be 
to  bore  holes  into  the  stump  and  start 
fire  inside.  Or,  these  holes  may  be  used 
for  blasting.  A  machine  shown  at  Figs. 
23  and  29  is  used  in  Mississippi  for 
boring  the  holes.  It  is  a  two-inch  auger 
welded  to  a  six-foot  rod,  and  mounted 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  STUMP  BORER.  Fig.  29. 

on  a  wheeled  frame.  A  crank  shaft 
geared  to  the  rod  gives  power  for  turn¬ 
ing  the  auger,  while  the  windlass  can  be 
used  to  pull  the  auger  out.  This  machine 
could  be  easily  made,  and  with  it,  a  stout 
man  can  bore  many  stumps. 

THAT  CORN  CROP. 

Nothing  in  all  my  experience  has  excited 
greater  interest  than  what  I  said  in  regard 
to  the  corn  crop  made  last  Summer  by  Mr. 
Batts  in  North  Carolina.  Betters  have 
come  to  me  by  the  hundred  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  asking  for  the  address  of 
Mr.  Batts,  as  the  writers  are  anxious  to 
get  some  of  his  corn.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  reply  that  I  cannot  give  bis  address,  as 
I  have  no  right  to  load  him  with  corre¬ 
spondence.  Mr.  Batts  has  been  for  years 
breeding  a  selection  from  Cocke’s  Pro¬ 
lific  corn,  a  well-known  southern  variety,  and 
he  has  a  very  prolific  strain.  But  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  people  at  a  distance,  espe¬ 
cially  north  of  him,  to  plant  this  corn.  I 
think  is  very  doubtful,  for  I  believe  that  it 
would  result  in  disappointment.  These  let¬ 
ters  show  how  a  great  many  farmers  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  something  new 
instead  of  carefully  breeding  the  corn  they 
have  to  greater  prolificacy.  Far-fetched 
seed,  especially  of  corn,  will  seldom  do  well 
in  any  locality.  The  way  to  get  improved 
strains  of  corn  is  to  breed  them  for  your¬ 
self,  for  in  getting  corn  from  a  distance 
it  will  take  several  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  to  get  it  acclimated  to  the  locality,  and 
the  farmer  would  better  take  the  corn  that 
has  long  been  grown  in  his  locality  and  is 
acclimated  there,  and  by  careful  selection 
and  breeding  toward  an  ideal  corn  plant 
for  his  section,  get  a  corn  that  is  better 
for  him  than  any  he  can  get  from  abroad, 
no  matter  how  good  it  may  be  where  it 
has  been  produced.  One  paper  made  me  say 
that  Mr.  Batts  made  326  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  and  The  It.  N.-Y.  says  his  crop 
was  226  2-3  bushels  of  ears.  Now  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  that  measured  the 
land  and  corn  says  that  he  made  that  many 
bushels  of  corn,  and  so  says  Mr.  Batts  in 
his  published  account  of  the  crop.  That 
amount  of  ears  would  not  have  been  so 
very  extraordinary  for  it  has  been  excelled 
in  many  a  locality.  Never  in  the  history 
of  our  American  agriculture  has  there  been 
such  great  interest  in  the  corn  crop.  The 
farm  papers  are  now  printing  pictures  of 
the  champion  ear  shown  at  the  National 
Corn  Show,  and  10  beautiful  ears  are  shown 
in  one  paper  that  were  grown  in  Indiana 
and  shown  at  the  same  show,  and  sold  for 
8335.  A  good  advertisement  for  the  grower. 
But  there  has  been  no  statement  that  I 
have  seen  of  the  amount  of  com  per  acre 
produced  in  the  fields  that  made  these 
champion  ears.  The  ears  are  beautiful  in 
the  picture,  but  it  would  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  how  much  corn  they  made, 


and  what  the  cost  of  making  it  was.  If 
this  was  demonstrated  in  regard  to  every 
specimen  shown  at  the  National  Corn  Show 
we  could  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  re¬ 
gard  to  whether  the  ears  that  meet  the 
score  card  test  have  made  the  most  corn 
per  acre.  Beautiful  ears  are  all  right,  but 
large  and  profitable  crops  are  of  far  more 
importance.  Seed  corn  from  a  breeder  who 
has  won  more  prizes  at  the  ear  shows  than 
anyone  else  in  this  State,  made  last  Sum¬ 
mer  big  stalks  and  big  ears,  but  I  believe 
the  corn  bred  to  prolificacy  like  the  south¬ 
ern  prolific  varieties  would  on  the  same 
land  have  made  fully  a  third  more  corn 
with  less  stalk.  The  fault  with  the  pretty 
ear  breeders  is  that  they  have  devoted  their 
entire  attention  to  the  ear,  and  have  got 
that  at  the  expense  of  productiveness. 

_  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

ICE  FACTORIES  FOR  COLD  COUNTRIES. 

The  thing  we  missed  most  when  we 
moved  from  town  on  to  our  suburban  four 
acres  was  “the  ice  man.”  We.  have  better 
air,  better  water,  better  gas.  but  the  lack 
of  ice  bothered  us  until  by  joining  our 
forces  with  two  or  three  neighbors  we  pre¬ 
vailed  on  one  of  the  city  ice  companies  to 
come  out  with  a  load  on  Sunday  mornings, 
and  by  providing  ourselves  with  a  storage 
box  in  the  cellar  we  again  revelled  in  ice 
cream,  fruit  sherbets,  etc.,  through  the  hot 
days  of  Summer,  but  during  the  winter  we 
must  shift  for  ourselves,  so  the  philosopher 
of  the  household  set  his  “think  box”  to 
work  with  the  following  result :  Three  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pans  were  made,  16  inches  long 
by  10  wide  by  seven  deep,  open  on  the 
16  by  10  side,  with  sides  slightly  flaring. 
When  freezing  weather  comes  we  fill  the 
pans  with  water  and  set  them  outdoors : 
24  hours  of  sharp  weather  will  freeze  them 
solid.  To  hasten  the  process,  we  fill  the 
pan  half  full,  and  when  this  freezes  we 
till  the  pans.  When  frozen  hard  we  carry 
them  into  the  house,  turn  them  bottom  side 
up,  pour  a  quart  of  hot  water  over  each, 
and  we  have  three  cakes  of  beautiful,  clear, 
pure  ice  of  perfect  size  to  fit  our  refrigera¬ 
tor.  With  this  number  of  pans  we  have 
no  trouble  in  keeping  a  good  advance  stock 
in  our  storage  box.  ahead  of  the  needs  of 
our  refrigerator,  making  of  ice  cream,  etc. 
The  process  takes  a  minimum  amount  of 
time  ;  in  fact  the  writer,  being  a  business 
man  who  goes  into  town  every  morning,  re¬ 
turning  in  the  evening,  needs  but  a  few 
moments  daily  to  run  “the  ice  factory,” 
and  from  his  experience  along  this  line  is 
not  sure  but  that  where  the  climate  is  suit¬ 
able,  farmers  or  suburbanites  who  are  un¬ 
able  by  other  means  to  store  a  Summer’s 
supply  of  ice,  could  by  this  method  and 
with  no  great  amount  of  labor,  store  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  to  carry  them  through  the 
Summer.  Of  course,  in  such  case,  a  much 
larger  supply  of  pans  would  be  necessary, 
also  an  ice  house  in  which  to  store  the 
product.  The  reader,  however,  will  find 
that  a  “three-pan  factory,”  such  as  de¬ 
scribed,  will  give- good  returns  on  the  small 
investment. 

Should  you  have  no  refrigerator,  a  stor¬ 
age  box  can  be  cheaply  made  which  will 
afford  a  handy  place  in  which  to  store  the 
ice  as  made,  and  will  also  allow  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  meat,  milk,  butter,  etc.  My  storage 
box  is  made  from  %-inch  matched  flooring, 
measuring  outside  44x33x30  inches,  inside 
of  this  is  another  box  measuring  37x26x24 
inches,  inside,  the  cover  being  also  built 
double,  with  space  inside  of  two  to  three 
Inches.  Build  the  boxes  separate,  then  place 
a  layer  of  gravel  or  small  stones  in  bottom 
of  large  box  before  placing  inside  box  in 
position ;  fill  space  around  sides,  also  space 
in  cover,  with  tightly  rammed  sawdust  or 
shavings.  Attach  cover  strongly  with 
hinges  along  one  side,  and  to  make  it  per¬ 
fect,  fasten  to  front  top  edge  of  cover  a 
good  strong  rope,  which  should  run  through 
two  pulley  blocks  in  the  ceiling  down  to  a 
pail  properly  weighted  with  stones  or  sand, 
so  that  the  cover  will  just  remain  closed 
when  brought  down  on  the  top  of  box.  Raise 
the  entire  outfit  a  few  inches  from  the  floor 
by  means  of  bricks  or  blocks :  there  will 
be  some  drip  from  melting  ice,  which  should 
be  provided  for.  If  set  on  a  sand  floor 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  few  auger 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  each  box  would  be 
necessary.  In  making  my  outfit,  as  it  sets 
on  a  cement  floor,  I  provided  a  simple  zinc 
pan  of  a  size  which  just  filled  the  bottom 
of  the  inside  box,  extending  up  on  the  sides 
about  two  inches,  these  sides  being  tacked 
at  upper  edge  all  the  way  around.  About 
six  inches  from  one  corner  was  soldered  a 
tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of 
proper  length  to  reach  to  bottom  of  outside 
box.  By  raising  the  opposite  end  of  box 
slightly  all  drip  flows  out  through  pipe  and 
is  thence  carried  by  means  of  a  second 
longer  pipe  to  adjacent  drain.  Pans  for 
freezing  ice  slipuld  be  an  inch  or  two 
shorter  than  the  capacity  of  refrigerator. 

Michigan.  J.  b.  b. 

“Is  your  occupation  a  sedentary  one?” 
“No’m;  ’tain’t  nothin’  so  hifalutin’.  It’s 
just  sittin’  down  sewin’  by  the  day.” — 
Baltimore  American. 


BOUGLASSVII.I.E  SQUAB  CO.,  DOUGLASSVII.LE,  BA. 

After  Five  Years 


f  I  AHE  success  of  any  article  de- 
pends  upon  the  repeat  or¬ 
ders,  the  orders  which  come  be¬ 
cause  the  article  has  “  made 
good.” 

No  manufacturer  can  succeed 
without  these. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  letters  which 
we  are  constantly  receiving  re¬ 
garding  Amatite  roofing: 
Gentlemen : 

Five  years  ago  we  put  our 
first  roofs  of  Amatite  on. 
Since  that  time  we  have 
roofed  four  other  buildings 
with  Amatite. 

We  wish  to  say  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  roofing  that  we 
never  thought  it  was  possible 
to  procure  a  roofing  of  such 
quality  for  so  little  money. 

Amatite  is  all  you  claim  for 
it,  and  in  our  opinion  the  best 
of  modern  roofing  materials.} 
Very  truly  yours, 
DOUGLASSVILLK  SQUAB  CO. 

The  success  of  Amatite  is  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  upon  the  well- 


known  fact  that  it  always  proves 
satisfactory.  The  reasons  are 
that  it  is  made  of  Coal  Tar  Pitch 
— the  greatest  waterproofing  com- 
pound  known,  and  that  it  has  a 
real  mineral  surface  which  needs 
no  palnti/ng. 

You  have  no  further  expense 
or  bother  after  Amatite  is  once 
laid.  This  means  a  great  saving. 
A  ready  roofing  which  requires 
painting  every  two  years  will  cost 
after  a  while  as  much  for  paint  as 
for  the  original  roofing. 

Free  Sample 

The  best  argument  we  can  offer 
in  favor  of  Amatite  is  a  sample 
of  the  goods  themselves.  When 
a  practical  man  takes  a  piece  of 
Amatite  in  his  hand  he  recognizes 
at  once  that  it  is  thicker,  heavier, 
stronger  and  more  durable  than 
the  common  kinds. 

Address  our  nearest  office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  St.  Lonis 
Minneapolis  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  New  Orloans  Kansas  City 


Get  This  Winner  Plow  Truck 


Save  Work,  Time,  Money 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Keep 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horses, 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck. 
Finest  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 
Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

L.  RfLEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N 


On  10 

Days 
Trial 


WN, 


HEAVIEST 
„„  FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 


15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 

,  160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  &  , 
Bull  Proof  Fences.  Get  catalog J 
and  free  sample  for  test. 
v  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  O. 

hept.  59 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

THE  FROST 
FIELD  ERECTED 
AND  WOVEN 
FENCES 


«  o 


Cents  a  Rod 

For  22-ln.  Hog  Fence;  15  3-4e  for 
2tt-lneh;  18  8-4e  for  31-inch;  22e 
tor  31-lnch;  25e  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  .55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Bos  230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


%  Cheap  as  Wood. 


imosHi 

i***8**i 


issemi 


J86 

K88888H 

We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
■hipping  to  users  only ,  ai  m  an  u  f  act  u  rets’  prices.  No 
agents.  Ou  rcatalog  is  r  ree.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO,  93G  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


are  built  of  hard  steel  spring  wire.  By 
special  treatment,  they  allow  for  expansion 
and  contraction  during  all  changes  of  the 
weather.  Your  fence  la  always  taut, 
and  is  kept  so  without  the  use  of  ratchets  or 
any  other  device.  The  fence  once  erected, 
is  there  to  stay.  Let  us  explain  this 
further  in  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog. 
It  will  be  sent  to  you  by  mail  upon  request. 
Will  also  include  prices  on  our  entire  line. 

TIIK  FIIOST  WIRE  FESCE  CO. 
Dept,  u  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MONARCH^TEEL 
LStump 
'  f  ULLEfU 


«•’ 


Pulls  stump  7  fccA 
diameter.  Only 
Steel  Stump  Puller 
}  Factory  in  the  world 
■  making  their  own 
'Steel Castings.  Guar- 
i  an  teed  for  500  hors® 
1  power  strain.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  discounts. 


ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept.  123,  Lone  Tree,  I0W8. 


Than  Is  delivered  byanv 
other  style  of  pump  ana 
"to 33'  “ 


26  to  33%%  more’wate 
than  is  raised  by  any  other  pump  of  the 
same  type  is  produced  by  the 

"American”  Centrifugal  Pump 

It’s  because  the  impeller  is  accur¬ 
ately  machined  to  the  casing,  there 
is  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
the  water  in  pass¬ 
ing  thru  the  pump, 
and  the  entire  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency 
contributes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  raising  of 
water.  “Ameri¬ 
can"  Centrifugals 
are  guaranteed 
rigidly.  Ask  for 
our  new  catalog. 

Tha  American  Well  Works,  A  Wort,,  Aurora,  III. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago.  __ 
Chas.  B.  Corwin, (Export)12-25Whitehall  St.,  N.Yj 


HO 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AN  “ABANDONED  FARM”  COMES  BACK. 

We  read  so  much  about  the  abandoned 
farms  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  it 
is  enough  to  make  one  tired.  There  are 
a  good  many  farms  that  have  been 
abandoned  that  without  doubt  might  just 
as  well  be  made  to  pay  by  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  and  thus  have  given  the  State  a 
bad  name.  I  have  in  mind  a  farm  of 
that  class.  The  farm  referred  to  is  200 
acres  of  swamp  land  that  40  or  more 
years  ago  was  drained  and  put  under 
cultivation,  and  raised  good  crops  of 
corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes,  but  was 
best  adapted  to  growing  seed  potatoes. 
The  owner  being  a  city  man,  the  farm 
was  rented,  the  tenant  paying  $500  and 
the  taxes  yearly,  and  did  this  for  20 
years.  About  that  time  it  became  quite 
evident  that  the  ditches  were  not  work¬ 
ing  as  they  should,  for  the  land  was  get¬ 
ting  wetter  each  year,  and  the  planting 
was  delayed  later  and  later  each  year  on 
account  of  the  wet.  The  owner  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  help,  but  preferred  to  re¬ 
duce  the  rent  rather  than  put  any  money 
in  the  ditches  as  he  believed  the  wet 
seasons  rather  than  the  ditches  caused 
the  trouble.  It  kept  getting  worse,  until 
the  tenant  would  not  even  pay  the  taxes, 
and  moved  off.  And  there  it  was,  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  tenant,  and  not  much  better 
by  the  owner  and  might  fairly  be  called 
one  of  the  “abandoned  farms.”  In  the 
Fall  of  1907  it  was  sold  to  persons  who 
had  known  it  in  its  better  days,  and  that 
Fall  a  ditch  was  dug  through  the  center 
of  the  farm.  In  the  Spring  of  1908  a 
few  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted 
where  the  ditch  had  been  dug.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  soon  showed  what  had  been  the 
matter.  The  crop  was  good,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  taken  care  of  the  owner  hired 
a  few  men  and  went  at  the  ditching  in 
earnest.  At  the  end  of  a  month  there 
was  a  ditch  three  feet  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  six  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  as 
deep  as  a  man  could  throw  the  dirt  out 
of  it,  around  a  40-acre  piece  of  land. 

In  the  Spring  of  1909  this  piece  of  land 
was  put  into  crops,  mainly  potatoes,  and 
although  not  by  any  means  the  only 
crops  grown  on  the  farm,  it  responded 
so  well  to  the  labor  of  ditching  that  I 
send  you  the  returns  from  it  to  encour¬ 
age  anyone  who  may  hesitate  about  try¬ 
ing  his  luck  on  an  abandoned  farm :  Six 
acres  of  corn,  400  bushels  ears,  $140; 
four  acres  of  oats,  160  bushels,  $64 ;  two 
acres  of  turnips,  300  bushels,  $90;  cash 
for  seed  potatoes,  $3,65S ;  selected  seed 
potatoes  to  plant,  $100 ;  total,  $4,052,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  200  or  300  bushels 
of  small  potatoes  and  turnips,  cornstalks 
and  straw  enough  to  winter  four  cows. 
Not  only  that,  but  this  land  that  a  few 
years  ago  went  begging  for  a  buyer  is 
now  salable  at  four  or  five  times  as 
much  as  it  cost.  And  no  doubt  there 
are  many  so-called  abandoned  farms 
that  could  be  made  to  do  nearly  or  quite 
as  well.  H.  b. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


SECOND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES. 

L.  IF.  27.,  Kennebunk,  Me. — T  am  talking 
with  a  Florida  potato  grower  about  raising 
seed  potatoes  for  him  another  year,  and  he 
wants  to  send  me  the  seed  to  plant  from  his 
second  crop  that  he  plants  September  and  is 
harvesting  now  (December  27).  Can  you 
tell  me  bow  the  second  crop  seed  will  do, 
as  compared  with  seed  raised  here  in  the 
North  ? 

Ans. — While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  second  crop  seed  gives  better  results 
in  the  South,  all  the  experiments  so  far 
reported  do  not  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  give  equally  good  results  in  the 
North.  Since  the  Irish  Cobbler  has  be¬ 
come  so  popular  in  the  trucking  section 
of  the  South  Atlantic  region,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  there  to  return  to  the 
Northern  seed,  as  the  Cobbler  fails  to 
make  as  good  a  second  crop  as  the  Bliss 
and  Early  Rose  that  were  formerly  used. 
But  a  late-grown  crop  of  these  in  the 
South,  made  from  potatoes  held  over  in 
cold  storage  and  planted  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust  will  give  better  results  than  the  true 
second  crop.  The  main  thing  seems  to 


be  to  have  a  potato  matured  very  late 
so  that  it  can  be  kept  till  Southern  plant¬ 
ing  time  without  sprouting.  A  potato 
that  has  not  sprouted  in  the  Winter  will 
certainly  make  a  better  and  stronger 
Spring  growth  than  one  that  has 
sprouted  and  has  had  the  sprouts  rubbed 
off.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  chief  advantage  of  the  second 
crop  in  the  South.  Dug  in  December  and 
planted  in  February  they  have  not 
sprouted,  and  grow  with  the  strong 
growth  of  the  terminal  bud  instead  of  a 
cluster  of  lateral  shoots.  You  might  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  Florida  seed  potatoes 
on  a  small  scale  and  get  the  results  in 
your  section  for  yourself,  but  I  would 
not  risk  many  at  first.  You  will  find 
that  they  are  slower  to  start  than  your 
own  seed  potatoes.  w.  f.  massey. 


POTATOES  FOR  POULTRY. 

What  do  you  think  of  potatoes  as  a 
ration  for  poultry?  Are  they  apt  to  cause 
bowel  trouble  or  any  other  sickness?  How 
many  may  we  feed  to  a  flock  of  100,  and 
how  much  meal  should  be  used  with  them? 

Hiram,  O.  c.  E.  H. 

Neither  potatoes  nor  any  other  food 
should  be  fed  exclusively  or  excessively 
to  poultry.  Boiled  potatoes  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  used  to  the  extent  of  10  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  ration  for  laying  hens,  and 
in  smaller  quantities  for  growing  chicks. 
We  always  feed  about  this  quantity 
when  available,  and  have  never  seen  any 
ill  effects  from  their  use  except  when 
an  excessive  amount  is  fed  by  mistake. 
Potatoes  may  be  fed  raw  for  green  feed 
in  Winter  as  a  last  resort  when  nothing 
better  can  be  obtained.  There  is  less 
danger  of  overfeeding  with  raw  pota¬ 
toes,  as  they  are  not  as  palatable  as 
when  boiled.  Variety  and  moderation  in 
feeding  are  the  watchwords  of  all  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  raisers.  c.  s.  greene. 


Boarded  Cellar  for  Brooder. 

How  would  a  cellar  boarded  up  instead 
of  brick  do  for  an  incubator  cellar?  Would 
the  dampness  from  the  ground  come  through 
the  boards?  a.  b.  q. 

Southold,  N.  Y. 

We  like  a  cellar  very  much  for  a  place 
to  run  incubators  in,  and  if  not  too  wet, 
the  dampness  is  a  benefit.  We  have  some 
old  incubators  that  were  made  to  use 
moisture  pans  inside  the  machines,  but 
in  our  incubator  cellar  they  give  good 
hatches  of  strong  chicks  without  using 
the  pans.  In  fact  the  only  trouble  with 
the  incubator  cellar  is  the  ventilation. 
We  must  have  good  ventilation  of  the 
cellar  without  draughts.  This  we  ac¬ 
complish  with  muslin  windows,  as  our 
cellar  is  two  feet  above  the  ground.  We 
have  run  incubators  in  many  different 
places,  but  like  a  basement  cellar  the 
best,  and  have  had  good  hatches  even 
when  water  stood  in  puddles  on  the 
floor.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


LEGAL  MATTERS.  • 
Naturalization  of  Minor  Children. 

If  a  person  born  in  a  foreign  country 
comes  to  this  country  with  his  parents,  and 
the  father  becomes  a  citizen  before  the 
son  is  of  age,  will  the  son  then  have  to 
take  out  naturalization  papers,  or  is  he  a 
citizen?  N.  p. 

Virginia. 

The  naturalization  papers  will  show  on 
their  face  the  number  of  children  under 
age,  who  become  citizens  at  once  with  their 
father.  Such  children  are  already  nat¬ 
uralized  without  further  steps.  The  papers 
of  the. father  should  be  kept  as  evidence. 

Widow’s  Right  to  Wood. 

An  estate  is  being  probated  here.  The 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  court  to 
set  off  the  widow’s  third  of  the  real  estate 
gave  her  the  right  to  cut  her  firewood  from 
the  portion  assigned  to  the  heirs.  Was  this 
action  legal?  The  owner  of  the  estate  died 
intestate  before  the  Michigan  law  was  passed 
giving  the  widow  full  title  to  one-third  of 
the  realty.  e.  f.  c. 

It  is  likely  that  the  probate  judge  con¬ 
cluded  that  she  did  not  get  her  full  share 
without  this  extra  tax  on  the  heirs.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  probate  court  to  make 
an  equitable  settlement  of  the  estate.  We 
believe  this  has  been  done  until  it  is  shown 
that  the  widow  gets  more  than  her  allow¬ 
ance.  If  the  final  decree  has  not  been  en¬ 
tered  the  heirs  may  ask  to  have  a  hear¬ 


ing  on  it  and  seek  to  be  relieved  of  this 
charge. 

Fence  Along  Railroad. 

I  own  a  farm  that  fronts  300  rods  on  a 
steam  railroad.  The  fence  needs  renewing. 
Do  I  have  to  build  all  of  the  fence,  or  can 
I  compel  the  railroad  people  to  build  one- 
lialf  of  it?  J.  H.  D. 

Kentucky. 

The  laws  of  your  State  places  the'  rail¬ 
road  on  the  same  basis  with  any  other 
property  owner  as  to  building  and  main¬ 
taining  fences,  which  is  that  each  shall 
erect  and  maintain  one-half  of  the  division 
fence.  Write  the  company  a  demand  that 
they  keep  up  their  part  of  the  fence,  and 
serve  this  on  the  station  agent.  Write  them 
that  the  fence  is  in  a  dangerous  condition, 
and  that  y~u  will  hold  them  answerable 
for  any  inj  ,.ry  done  thereby.  See  Section 
5382.  _ 

Seeding  Clover  with  Oats. — I  have 
often  seen  it  stated  that  oats  are  a  poor 
crop  to  seed  clover  with,  but  I  agree  with 
the  editor,  for  I  never  had  a  failure  to  get 
clover  on  the  freshly  prepared  land  for 
Spring  oats,  while  I  have  failed  more  than 
once  in  sowing  on  Fall  grain  in  Spring. 
In  the  South,  where  oats  and  wheat  are 
both  sown  in  the  Fall,  clover  is  also  sown 
in  the  Fall  on  the  freshly  worked  land,  and 
succeeds  equally  well.  But  for  Spring  sow¬ 
ing  of  clover  I  would  rather  sow  with  oats 
than  with  any  other  nurse  crop. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 

Farmer's  Share  of  Oatmeal. — Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  farmer’s  share,  how  about  oat¬ 
meal?  I  notice  that  the  size  of  the  package 
has  been  cut  down  very  much.  All  the 
manufacturers  seem  to  have  done  the  same 
thing,  as  if  there  was  an  agreement  between 
them.  Packages  use  to  run  about  two 
pounds.  I  don't  believe  that  they  now 
weigh  1  (4  pound.  The  farmer  gets  about 
iy2  cent  per  pound  for  his  oats  and  pays 
seven  or  eight  cents  for  his  oatmeal.  Where 
does  the  rest  go?  w.  d.  sydxor. 

Virginia. 

Crimson  Clover. — In  answer  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Cass  County,  Michigan,  you 
said  :  “We  doubt  whether  Crimson  clover 
will  live  through  your  Winter.”  From  my 
experience  in  Van  Buren  County,  just  north 
of  Cass  County,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
vise  F.  E.  S.  to  try  Crimson  clover  on  his 
farm.  I  have  had  a  fine  stand,  and  neigh¬ 
bors  have  grown  in  successfully  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  It  has  been  grown  and  has 
done  well  too,  farther  north,  in  western 
Michigan.  You  know  our  region  is  in  many 
ways  a  favored  locality  ;  we  can  raise  many 
things  grown  elsewhere  only  in  more  south¬ 
ern  latitudes.  l.  a.  b. 

Bangor,  Mich. 

Pomace  as  a  Fertilizer.— I  never  had 
any  experience  with  apple  pomace  myself, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  considered  by  local 
farmers  to  have  little  value  as  fertilizer. 
With  modern  presses,  at  least  some  of  the 
mills  press  it  so  dry  that  they  burn  it  in 
their  furnaces  in  connection  with  other  fuel, 
for  making  steam,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
amounts  to  much  more  than  a  little  adver¬ 
tising!  Formerly  when  nearly  every  farmer 
was  running  an  evaporator  every  year  and 
throwing  away  the  skins  and  cores,  I  have 
seen  large  heaps  drawn  and  dumped  in 
waste  spots  or  into  the  woods,  because  peo¬ 
ple  believed  it  would  sour  the  land  if  spread 
anywhere.  I  have  let  large  heaps  lie  and 
rot  down,  and  nothing  would  grow  in  those 
places  for  several  years,  but  afterward 
weeds  and  grass  would  come  in  and  do  well. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  c. 
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TOWN 


be  sure  to  ask  your  storekeeper  to  show  you  a 
pair  of  Extra  Heavy 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

Just  give  them  a  try-out  as  a  work  suspender. 
You’ll  find  them  so  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  rigid-back  kind  you  have  been  wearing 
and  last  so  much  longer,  that  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  any  other  kind. 

The  sliding  cord  in  the  back  takes  all  strain 
from  your  shoulders,  allows  freedom  of  motion, 
and  prevents  chafing. 

Maker’s  guarantee  on  every  pair— 
SATISFACTION,  NEW  PAIR.  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 
If  your  storekeeper  doesn’t  have  the  Extra 
Heavy  Weight,  made  especially  for  farmers, 
we  will  send  you  a  pair  postpaid,  upon  e  ^ 
receipt  of  price . UU  v 
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SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS 


801  MAIN  ST., 


SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


WES  HIP  o- APPROVAL 

•without  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ft&K 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  £717*7™ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 
Do  Not  Wslt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  CHICAGO 


STANDARD 
POST  HOLE  AUGERS 


are  faster,  easier  worked,  quickly 
adjusted  to  bore  different  sized 
holes.  If  not  at  your  dealers  we 
will  ship  direct. 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUCER  CO., 

Dept.  A, 

1128-1134  Newport  lveH  Chicago,  HI. 
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Water  Supply. 

wherever  you  want  It  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 


Your  monty  back  if  it  fails.  That  is  out  written  guar- 
4.  ,  -.  Jj — — ontT  to  you.  Costs  little,  self-oper- 

la  atin?,  no  repairs.  Write  for  price 
and  FREE  BOOK,  containing  helpful 
Water  Supply  Suggestions. 

-  Powers  Specialty  Co. 
lit  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


■  BREEZE?..  Handsome  Models  $275 

■  M  . _ ,  Travel  the  worst  roads  ,  . 

B  motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 

Wd^saai  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  “I” 

The  Breeze  is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  built  for 
W  jpXlSmF  couutry  roads — mud,  deep  sand  or 

high  hills.  13-18  H.-P.  engines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeep,lea»t  tire 
trouble.  Handsomely  finished. 

THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  mouey. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.j 
Elkhart, . Indiana . 


r  “NEW  MODERN”  LITTER  CARRIER " 

Does  the  Work  of  Two  Men  in  One  Half  the  Time 

What  Our  Patrons  Say: 

“  Shall  install  in  other  buildings.” 

“  Superior  in  every  way  to  the  common  carrier.” 

“  The  most  labor-saving  machine  on  my  farm.” 

“See  none  other  1  like  so  well.” 

“  Don’t  see  how  we  got  along  without  it.” 

“New  Modern”  Feed  and  Ensilage  Carriers 

Are  Just  as  Good.  Write  for  Circulars. 

GLOR  BROS.  WILLIS  MFG.  CO., 

24  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

“ Everything  for  the  Bam." 
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A  STATE  POISONS  PRAIRIE  DOGS.  { 

The  State  of  Kansas  declared  war  upon 
the  prairie  dog.  The  little  animal  caused 
great  damage  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  where  it  congregated  in  dog  towns 
and  dug  up  the  ground  so  as  to  become  a 
nuisance.  Beginning  in  1001,  the  State 
passed  a  law  organizing  a  campaign  against 
these  dogs.  Two  years  later  another  law 
was  passed,  making  it  the  duty  of  township 
trustees  to  inspect  all  lands  infested  by 
prairie  dogs  and  make  report  to  the  county 
commissioner  in  regard  to  exterminating 
the  pes.t.  In  1000  further  legislation  was 
added,  imposing  a  fine  upon  trustees  or 
commissioners  for  non-fulfillment  of  the  law. 
It  also  makes  a  tax  levy  of  seven  mills  to 
finance  the  game  against  these  little  ani¬ 
mals.  Their  experiment  station  worked  out 
a  plan  of  campaign,  and  adopted  poisoning 
as  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  fighting. 
There  was  a  poison  or  formula  offered  for 
sale  and  the  State  bought  it  and  since  that 
time  has  followed  the  formula,  very  closely. 
This  mixture  is  made  as  follows,  with  the 
method  of  preparing  it. 

The  poison  mixture  is  in  the  form  of  a 
syrup,  prepared  as  follows :  one  ounce 
strychnia  sulphate  (powdered)  ;  one  ounce 
potassium  cyanide;  1%  ounces  alcohol;  one 
pint  syrup.  One  ounce  of  green  coffee-ber¬ 
ries  is  mixed  witli  the  white  of  one  egg 
and  allowed  to  stand  at  least  14  hours.  The 
strychnia  is  dissolved  in  a  half-pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  The  potassium  cyanide  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  quarter-pint  of  hot  water  and 
allowed  to  cool.  Add  a  little  warm  water  to 
the  mixture  of  coffee  and  .  eggs  and  mix  it 
with  the  potassium  cyanide.  Then  strain 
this  mixture  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  the 
mixing  vessel  and  add  the  syrup.  Mix  the 
alcohol  with  the  hot  solution  of  strychnine 
and  add  it  to  the  other  mixture.  Stir  all 
thoroughly.  This  mixture  is  put  up  in  cans 
of  two  sizes— quart  and  half-gallon,  ft  is 
intended  to  be  used  with  wheat  or  Kafir- 
corn  as  bait. 

This  poison  is  prepared  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  sold  in  cans  at  $2  a  half 
gallon .  or  $1.10  per  quart.  The  following 
directions  are  given  for  using  the  poison : 
“For  every  quart  of  syrup  take  a  half-bushel 
of  clean  wheat  or  Kafir-corn  in  a  large, 
metal  tub.  After  thoroughly  shaking  and 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  can,  pour  it 
over  the  grain  and  stir  until  every  part  is 
thoroughly  wet  with  the  poison.  Then  stir 
in  two  or  three  pounds  of  fine  cornmeal,  to 
take  up  the  extra  moisture.  Dot  the  mixture 
stand  in  a  shed  over  night  and  put  it  out 
early  the  next  morning  if  the  weather  is 
fine.  Place  half  a  tablespoonful  or  less  of 
the  bait  in  two  or  three  little  bunches  at 
the  outside  of  each  burrow'  occupied  by 
prairie-dogs.  Only  occupied  burrows  should 
be  poisoned.  A  half-bushel  of  grain  should 
poison  from  500  to  000  holes.” 

It  has  been  found  that  the  poison  is  most 
effective  in  Winter  and  early  Spring.  When 
there  is  fresh  grass  or  other  vegetation  the 
prairie  dogs  don’t  readily Jeat'  this  bait.  Say, 
probably  late  in  *  January,  February,  or 
March  is  the  best  time  for  operations.  A : 
thaw  following  stormy  weather  makes  a 
good  period,  as  at  this  time  the  prairie 
dogs  wake  up  from  their  Winter  sleep  and 
crawl  out  ready  to  eat  anything  in  sight. 
It  is  said  that  much  money  has  been  spent 
in  Kansas  by  keeping  men  steady  at  work 
poisoning  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time 
when  some  of  the  days  were  rainy  or 
stormy,  so  that  the  poison  was  washed  off 
and  the  bait  spoiled.  The  work  is  now  well 
organized  as  a  county  and  State  duty  for 
the  local  officers,  and  the  campaign  is  pro¬ 
gressing,  so  that  this  pest  will  evidently 
be  destroyed  so  as  no  longer  to  be  danger¬ 
ous.  While  the  poison  is  designed  for  the 
prairie  dog,  we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  desire  to  poison  some  other  pests 
of  a  similar  nature. 


STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS’  MEETING. 

Yes,  it  was  a  most  successful  meeting. 
I  have  attended  every  one  of  them  since  the 
first  inception  or  organization  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  but 
I  know  of  none  where  greater  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  all  the  doings  were  shown 
than  at  this  last,  the  ninth  annual  meeting. 
The  exhibits  were  many  and  quite  excellent 
of  course,  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  showing  to  best  advantage,  as  usual, 
with  its  fine,  complete  and  interesting  dis¬ 
play  of  apples  of  almost  every  standard 
variety  that  can  be  grown  in  the  State,  and 
of  many  seedlings,  the  result  of  systematic 
crossing.  The  power  sprayer  machine  men, 
as  well  as  the  manufacturers  of  spray  ma¬ 
terials,  also  had  their  inning.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  beginning  to  take  a  back  seat, 
and  lime-sulphur  solutions  are  coming  to 
the  front.  That  much  can  plainly  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  exhibits  in  the  exhibition 
hall.  Paris  green  also  seems  to  be  gradually 
eliminated  from  consideration  and  favor, 
and  arsenate  of  lead  is  taking  its  place. 
This  also  is  a  plain  fact.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  improvement  of  sprayers 
— another  fact. 

The  selection  of  Rochester  as  a  meeting 
place,  for  the  ninth,  and  probably  future 
meetings,  is  in  all  likelihood  a  wise  move, 
as  the  majority  of  fruit  men  of  the  western 
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half  of  the  State  would  rather  go  there  than 
to  any  other  pla-ce  in  western  New  York, 
on  account  of  superior  railroad  facilities. 
But  it  brings  two  meetings  of  fruitmen  to 
that  place  during  the  month  of  January. 
It  was  a  natural  thought,  to  arrange  mat¬ 
ters  for  the  future  in  such  a  way  that  the 
two  meetings  of  the  kindred  societies,  the 
older  Western  New  York  Horticultural  and 
the  newen  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
might  be  held  at  the  same  time,  as  a  con¬ 
solidated  gathering.  Undoubtedly,  Dr.  Bail¬ 
ey,  Dr.  Jordan,  Commissioner  Pearson,  Prof. 
Craig,  and  the  two  or  three  others  who 
suggested  this  move,  meant  well,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  in  the  best  interest  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  hardly  intended  as  a  move 
to  merge  one  society  into  the  other ;  never¬ 
theless  the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Jordan 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con¬ 
fer  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  for  the  purpose  of  unification  or  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  meetings,  so  that  only  one 
would  be  held,  seemed  to  touch  an  old  sore 
spot  in  the  anatomy  of  the  newer  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  Mr.  Smith  (Orleans  County)  ex¬ 
pressed  it :  “There  was  a  reason  for  the 
organization  of  the  newer  society.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  production  of  fruits,  not 
with  the  production  of  trees  or  plants.” 
The  resolution,  although  at  first  it  came  as 
a  wet  blanket,  resulted  in  stimulating  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  organization.  The 
motion  to  table  it  indefinitely  was  quickly 
and  almost  unanimously  carried.  It  is  true 
that  a  large  number  of  the  members  belong 
also  to  the  other  society.  Many  would  be 
glad  to  be  saved  an  extra  trip  to  Rochester. 
It  is  true  that  heavy  demands  of  both  or¬ 
ganizations  for  assistance  from  stations  and 
college,  for  exhibits,  speakers,  etc.,  arc  made 
year  after  year.  But  we  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  antago¬ 
nism  between  the  two  bodies  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  Many  fruitmen  have  looked  upon  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
as  an  annex  to  the  nursery  interests  of 
Western  New  York.  This  may  have  been 
the  case  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  existence ;  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  this  feature  has  been  gradually  eliinin- 
ated,  and  during  the  admirable  leadership 
of  the  Barrys  and  others,  the  Western  New 
York  has  become  in  fact  and  truth  a  “hor¬ 
ticultural”  society.  At  present,  however,  a 
unification  of  the  meetings  seems  to  be  out 
of  the  question. 

The  State  Association  now  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  between  700  and  800 ;  has  been  do¬ 
ing  a  good  business,  in  fertilizers  and  agri¬ 
cultural  chemicals,  has  accomplished  various 
good  things  in  various  lines,  paid  all  its 
debts,  and;  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
treasurer  and  the  .  secretary,  has  about 
$1,200  in  bank.  This,  together  with  the 
number  of,  people  who  attended  this  last 
meeting,  and  the  interest,,  evinced  by  all, 
proves 'that,  the  new  association  is  far  from 
being  a  failure’. 

The  election  of  officers  brought  but  few 
changes  over  last  year.  B.  J.  Case  of  Sodus 
remains  president  for  another  year.  Vice- 
, presidents  are  Clark  Allis  of  Medina,  first; 
T.  B.  Wilson  of  Halls  Corners,  second ;  C. 
II.  McC’lue,  third.  The  executive  committee 
consists  of  Frank  Bradley,  Somerset;  C.  G. 
Porter,  Albion ;  Eugene  Collamer,  Hilton 
and  W.  Ray  Teats. 

President  Case,  in  liis  annual  address, 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  competition  in 
fancy  fruits.  Every  box  of  fancy  apples 
helps  to  make  a  demand  for  many  more. 
For  the  inferior  products,  there  is  a  market 
already  established  — in  evaporators,  can¬ 
ning  factories,  jelly  and  cider  mills,  etc. 
He  advises  that  greater  efforts  are  made 
to  increase  size  and  color  of  our  apples. 
The  flavor  of  the  New  York  State  apple  will 
take  care  of  itself.  He  also  holds  that  no 
market  is  as  good  as  the  home  market  until 
that  is  fully  supplied.  He  deplores  the  evi¬ 
dent  fact  that  Rochester,  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  fruit  belt,  is  not  supplied  with  better 
apples.  (There  was  good  reason  for  this 
assertion.  The  members  could  have  oranges, 
grape  fruit,  bananas,  grapes,  nuts,  etc.,  op 
the  breakfast  and  dinner  table  at  the  hotels, 
but  no  apples  of  any  kind,  not  even  poor 
ones.  We  had  some  good  ones  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  however). 

Prof.  Whetzel  of  Cornell  University  gave 
a  report  on  plant  diseases.  The  apple  scab 
is  largely  carried  over  from  one  season  to 
the  next  on  the  old  leaves  in  the  orchard. 
Plowing  the  leaves  under  in  late  Fall  is  a 
good  thing.  Get  rid  of  the  leaves.  A  rainy 
or  cold  Spring  gives  an  early  infection. 
Spray  with  lime-sulphur  wash  before  the 
leaves  come  out.  before  the  rain  rather  than 
after.  Apple  scab  has  been  found  to  spread 
on  fruit  in  storage.  Many  diseases  need 
further  investigation,  as  little  is  being  done 
in  them,  as  for  instance,  apple  canker,  peach 
yellows,  raspberry  diseases,  crown  gall  of 
apples,  etc. 

The  experimental  dwarf  orchards  have 
done  well.  A  large  number  of  plates  of  fine 
fruit  grown  on  the  trees  in  1909  were  on 
exhibit.  Dwarf  trees  are  recommended  for 
the  home  grower,  not  for  commercial  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  great  and  leading  question,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  all  questions,  that  came  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  at  this  meeting,  however,  was  that 


of  the  use  of  lime  and  sulphur  solutions, 
especially  as  a  Summer  wash.  Frofessors 
Whetzel  of  Cornell  and  John  P.  Stewart  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  handled 
this  subject  in  its  various  phases  apparent¬ 
ly  exhaustively,  but  they  found  eager  lis¬ 
teners  and  persistent  questioners  right 
along,  and  if  they  had  remained  on  the 
platform  another  day,  I  believe  they  :ould 
not  have  been  able  to  reply  to  all,  or  stop 
the  inquiries.  Prof.  Whetzel  spoke  of  lime- 
sulphur  as  a  Summer  application,  on  live 
foliage.  While  he  refuses  to  advise  his  hear¬ 
ers,  he  lets  them  infer  that  this  new  solu¬ 
tion,  made  either  at  home  or  commercially 
obtainable,  is  a  safe  Summer  spray,  of 
course,  in  proper  dilution,  and  may  or  will 
take  the  place  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  has 
been  used  on  apples,  peaches,  plums,  grapes, 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  it  has  been  found  effec¬ 
tive  as  an  insecticide  also  when  combined 
with  arsenate  of  lead. 

Prof.  Stewart  directed  his  attention  more 
to  the  making  and  uses  of  lime  and  sulphur 
especially  the  homemade  concentrated  solu¬ 
tions.  He  does  not  object  to  the  commercial 
brands,  but  says  the  growers  can  make  the 
concentrated  solutions  just  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer,  and  much  more  cheaply.  It 
is  as  easy  to  make  it  as  to  make  coffee,  he 
says.  He  is  not  in  favor  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  be  used  in  combination  with  the  lime 
and  sulphur  solution,  but  his  objections  are 
mainly  based  on  the  grounds  of  greater  ex¬ 
pense. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Sfyke,  chemist  of  the  Gene¬ 
va  Station,  treated  the  subject  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Dime  and  Sulphur  Solutions.” 
This  matter  is  of  greater  interest  to  the 
scientist,  however,  than  to  the  practical 
frutt  grower.  Dr.  Jordan,  at  the  evening 
meeting,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled 
“New  York  against  Western  Fruit  Growing,” 
in  which  he  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm 
of  the  chances  for  the  fruit  grower  in  this 
State,  compared  with  the  chances  in  the 
Hood  River  Valley.  The  young  man,  he 
says,  who  can  buy  or  inherit  a  good  piece  of 
fruit  land  in  this  State,  and  goes  west  to 
engage  in  fruit  growing,  is  shortsighted  wad 
needs  education. 

“Pruning,  Cultivating,  Fertilizing  and 
Spraying  Grapes  in  Chautauqua  County,” 
was  treated  by  Sherman  J.  Dowell,  lecturer 
of  the  State  Grange,  Fredonia.  He  con¬ 
demns  the  Kniffin  system  of  grape  training, 
but  was  opposed  in  this  by  various  mem- 
lxu-s.  In  his  statement  that  grapevines  need¬ 
ed  cultivation,  but  could  get  along  very  well 
without  plant  food  applications,  he  ran  up 
against  Dr.  Jordan,  who  told  of  systematic 
experiments  being  made  by  the  station  in 
the  Chatauqua  grape  belt,  the  results  of 
which  showed  great  differences  in  every 
case,  >in  the  yields  of  the  different  plots,  in 
favor  of  the  ones  that  had  received  manures 
or  fertilizers.  Mr.  Dowell,  however,  recom¬ 
mends  kain it  as  a  potash  fertilizer,  rather 
than  muriate  of  potash.  t.  greixer. 


HEATING 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose ; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 

KROESCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

458  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  illinois 


Hello, 
Smith! 

How  Much 
Butter  and 
How  Many 
SgsTo-day 

j 

YOU  don’t  need  to  take  your  pro¬ 
ducts  to  town  on  chance  if  you 
have  a  telephone.  You  need 
not  even  go  yourself.  Get  customers  on 
the  ’phone,  take  your  orders,  then  send 
the  boy.  Then  you  can  find  your  best 
market — send  the  right  stuff  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time.  There’s  money 
in  it.  To  have  a 

Stromberg- Carlson 

Independent  Telephone 

In  the  house  is  like  having  another  hired 
man,  yet  it  costs  but  a  pittance  each 
month.  When  the  doctor  is  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  its  worth  cannot  be  measured. 

Our  new  free  book, 

“How  The  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer,” 

Edltion3I  .will  give  you 
a  lot  of  valuable  hints 
and  tells  how  easily  any¬ 
one  can  putin  our  equip¬ 
ment  and  string  the 
wires.  Also  tells  how  10 
men  can  organize  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Independent  Tel¬ 
ephone  System. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone 
Mfg.  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Kansas  City,  Mo* 

(Address  nearest  office.) 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

( BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  AND  WARNING! 

As  several  so-called  “  Basic  Slags  ”  of  more  or  less  doubtful  origin  and 
of  more  or  less  uncertain  composition  are  being  offered  to  the  trade,  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  advise  all  prospective  buyers  to  insist  on  having 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Bearing  on  the  tags  the  following  TRADE  MARK 


ONLY  BY  BUYING 
PHATE  POWDER 
TRADE  MARK  CAN 
GET  THE  GENUINE 
ARTICLE. 


THOMAS  PHOS- 
BEARING  THIS 
|jjl  YOU  BE  SURE  TO 
01  UNADULTERATED 


The  great  value  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  as  a  Superior  Source  of  Phosphoric 
Acid,  Lime,  Magnesia  and  Manganese  makes  its  purity  and  genuine  quality  of  prime 
importance. 

Dr.  HARVEY  W,  WIDEY,  Chief  Chemist  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says:  ‘The  high  agricultural  value  of  phosphatic  slags  has  led  to  their  adulteration  and  even  to 
the  substitution  of  other  bodies. — If  we  had  only  to  consider  the  adulteration  of  basic  slag  with 
mineral  phosphates,  that  is,  tricalcium  phosphate,  the  problem  would  be  an  easy  one ;  but  when 
we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  iron  and  aluminum  phosphates  are  employed  in  the  adulteration, 
and  that  artificial  slags  may  be  so  used,  the  question  becomes  more  involved.”  (Principles 
and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  by  Dr.  ID  W.  Wiley.) 

LOOK  FOR  THE  TREE  AND  KEY  TRADE  MARK 

( Mention  The' Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  far  “  THOMAS  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  POWDER,  A  SOURCE  OF  AVAILABLE  PLANT  FOOD.”) 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 

Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 
24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 

(We  also  distribute  from  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast.  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md,;  Wilmington,  N.  C.; 

Savannah,  Ga.:  and  Charleston,  S.  C.) 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Last  week  I  went  down  to  Winchester, 
Vn.,  to  attend  the  Virginia  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  meeting.  When  the  average 
person  hears  of  Winchester  he  immediately 
says  “20  miles  away,”  and  pictures  a  short, 
fierce-looking  man  riding  a  black  horse  along 
a  country  road.  That  is  the  sort  of  indeli¬ 
ble  advertisement  which  a  poet  has  given 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  it  has  obscured 
other  practical  and  useful  things.  If  we 
call  Vermont  the  “bashful”  State  and  Maine 
“contented”  because  they  will  not  let  peo¬ 
ple  know  the  .full  truth  about  their  apples, 
1  do  not  know  what  name  to  apply  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  valley  produces  apples  iu  such 
variety  and  of  such  beautiful  color  and 
quality  that  a  fruit  show  here  is  like  a 
flower  garden.  At  the  Boston  fruit  show 
Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Russet  and  North¬ 
ern  Spy  provided  most  of  the  specimens. 
At  Winchester  I  found  only  one  plate  of 
Baldwins  and  not  one  Greening,  though 
some  .  Northwestern  Greenings  were  shown. 
There  was  a  great  display  of  York  Impe¬ 
rials,  Grimes,  Winesap,  Albemarle  and  other 
varieties  which  apparently  grow  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  this  valley.  Mr.  Van  Dcman,  who 
judged  this  fruit,  and  who  has  been  doing 
similar  judging  all  over  the  Northwest,  told 
me  that  several  boxes  shown  at  this  Vir¬ 
ginia  exhibition  were  the  finest  he  ever 
saw.  The  color  was  superb,  and  as  for 
quality  I  do  not  know  what  more  I  can 
say  than  that  some  of  those  Virginia  Ben 
Davis  were  plenty  good  enough  to  eat. 

This  great  fruit  show  would  surely  have 
proved  an  eye-opener  to  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  do  not  realize  what  the  people  in 
this  valley  have  been  doing.  Quietly  and 
without  any  bluster  or  bluff  they  have  been 
growing  and  shipping  these  beautiful  apples. 
A  large  share  of  the  fruit  has  gone  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Once  let  these  Virginians  get  together 
in  cooperative  societies  such  as  they  have 
in  Oregon,  and  this  boxed  fruit  will  be  put 
into  our  Northern  markets.  Then  “Sheri¬ 
dan's  Ride”  will  be  forgotten  in  the  rush 
after  these  York  Imperials  and  Albemarles. 

I  presume  that  the  old-time  Virginian  would 
object  to  anything  that  seemed  like  “ped¬ 
dling”  fruit.  He  would  rather  sell  in  a 
wholesale  way  to  exporters,  and  give  them 
tin1  profit.  This  spirit  is  passing  away,  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  old  enemy,  preju¬ 
dice,  should  take  his  big  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  I  met  one  man  who  sold  10 
barrels  of  Albemarle  Bippins  for  $120 !  I 
saw  a  barrel  of  fruit  much  like  this  lot,  and 
we  estimated  that  there  were  about  300 
apples  in  it.  A  man  who  had  just  come 
from  New  York  bought  at  a  fancy  fruit 
store  a  “Virginia  Albemarle”  about  like  the 
average  in  this  barrel,  and  paid  10  cents 
for  ft.  That  means  $30  a  barrel  at  retail, 
so  this  grower  did  not  rob  the  retailer  after 
all.  1  could  tell  true  stories  of  the  money 
returns  from  single  trees  or  from  orchards 
in  this  valley  that  would  read  like  fairy 
tales.  The  great  wonder  to  a  Cape  Cod  man 
is  that  men  living  in  a  section  possessing 
such  natural  advantages  do  not  even  pos¬ 
sess  a  “tin  horn”  and  have  no  inclination 
to  blow  one  if  they  had  it.  Why,  these  men 
do  not  seem  to  care  for  new  varieties  of 
apples.  Why  should  they,  when  their  great 
quartette  of  York,  Albemarle.  Grimes  and 
Winesap  grow  to  such  perfection?  Here  and 
there  on  the  tables  were  plates  of  Black 
Twig  almost  a  dark  blue  in  color.  I  met 
one  man  who  has  70  varieties,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  York  Imperial  is  still  being 
planted  as  the  standard  variety.  This  apple 
looks  as  if  some  one  had  taken  it  while  it 
was  soft  and  with  a  sidelong  squeeze 
crushed  it  into  a  block  shape.  The  shape 
and  flavor  never  appealed  to  me,  and  it  is 
far  inferior  to  Baldwin  with  us,  yet  as  a 
market  variety  in  the  Middle  South  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  lead. 

The  Virginia  Horticultural  Society  seems 
to  have  had  the  history  which  goes  with 
such  organizations.  For  years  it  struggled 
on,  the  meetings  being  attended  by  an  “old 
guard”  of  faithful  ones.  Then  suddenly  and 
without  apparent  cause  it  began  to  gain, 
and  now  has  over  500  members  and  a  strong 
organization.  That  seems  to  be  the  way 
things  are  working  everywhere.  It  means 
that  unseen  forces  of  education  and  ambi¬ 
tion  have  been  quietly  at  work  upon  younger 
men.  We  older  men  do  not  stop  to  realize 
that  boys  have  grown  up  and  are  now  ready 
to  do  their  share,  and  that  the  old  seed 
apparently  sown  upon  barren  ground,  is 
really  giving  a  crop.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
too  this  Virginia  society  is  like  many  others 
in  another  line  of  development.  For  years 
at  its  annual  meetings  the  problem  of  how 
to  produce  more  and  better  fruit  was  the 
keynote.  Now  it  is  found  that  the  question 
of  economical  production  is  only  one  side 
of  it.  but  that  the  selling  has  come  to  be 
most  important  of  all.  We  are  all  learning, 
some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another,  that 
we  have  been  standing  back  to  let  the  mid¬ 
dleman  carve  up  the  consumer's  dollar.  It 
is  time  we  had  more  of  the  white  meat  in¬ 
stead  of  “dressing.”  drumsticks  and  gravy — 
and  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  take  a  hand 
at  carving.  The  study  of  how  to  do  this 
ought  to  be  a  definite  part  of  an  agricultural 
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education.  It  seems'  to  be  starting  in  the 
farm  organizations,  and  it  ought  to  spread 
through  the  farmers’  institutes,  colleges 
and  experiment  stations. 

One  notable  feature  of  this  horticultural 
meeting  was  a  visit  to  the  famous  apple 
orchards  of  S.  L.  Lupton.  We  do  not  hear 
as  much  about  the  “Sunny  South”  as  we 
used  to,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  these 
who  like  to  stick  to  facts.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  “blizzard”  hovered  over  Winchester, 
and  when  we  were  ready  to  start  for  the 
orchard  there  was  a  coating  of  ice  over  all 
the  trees,  with  the  air  full  of  sleet.  The 
procession  consisted  of  one  automobile  and 
perhaps  20  carriages.  As  I  do  not  often 
have  a  chance  to  figure  as  prominent  citizen 
or  distinguished  guest  I  felt  the  sense  of 
honor  and  power  as  I  sat  in  the  auto  and 
went  whirling  by  all  the  horse  vehicles! 
At  the  orchard  the  chilled  horticulturists 
grouped  around  a  hot  stove  and  enjoyed  a 
good  lunch.  It  was  too  wet  to  travel  over 
the  fields,  but  we  had  a  good  chance  to  see 
how  the  trees  are  headed  and  pruned,  and 
how  the  soil  is  handled.  The  spraying  prob- 
lem  is  a  serious  one  all  through  this  valley 
— both  for  the  scale  and  other  insects,  and 
for  fungus  diseases.  Mr.  I. upton  tells  me 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  using  the  new  combination  of  lime  and 
sulphur  and  copper  in  his  orchard,  and  has 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results.  The  air 
pressure  system  of  spraying  power  is  used 
in  this  orchard.  There  were  four  outfits  on 
exhibition.  As  most  of  our  readers  know 
this  outfit  consists  of  two  steel  tanks  con¬ 
nected.  The  spraying  liquid  is  put  in  one 
tank,  while  air  is  forced  into  the  other  so 
as  to  give  a  high  pressure.  Then  by  open¬ 
ing  the  valves  between  the  two  tanks  the 
spray  is  forced  out  by  a  force  like  that  of  a 
big  pop-gun.  Mr.  Lupton  has  an  ingenious 
plan  for  forcing  water  out  of  a  well  195 
feet  deep.  Instead  of  pumping  it  up  in  the 
usual  way  a  small  air  pipe  is  put  down  in¬ 
side  the  larger  water  pipe  of  the  well. 
Then  air  from  the  compressor  is  forced 
down  this  small  inside  pipe  with  such  force 
that  it  blows  the  water  up  to  a  tank.  This 
water  blows  out  of  the  pipe  as  white  as 
foam. 

On  our  way  back  to  town  the  distinguished 
citizens  in  the  auto  led  the  procession  as 
before.  About  halfway  there  was  a  snap 
and  a  lurch,  and  we  hauled  up  with  a 
burst  tire.  Then  the  mechanics  got  their 
tools  and  a  new  tire  from  under  the  seat 
and  went  down  into  the  ice  and  mud  to  re¬ 
pair  damages.  The  old  tire  had  to  be  taken 
off  and  a  new  one  put  on  and  blown  up. 
Then  came  the  long  procession  of  carriages 
by  us  as  we  stood  in  the  mud.  Every  horse 
seemed  to  straighten  up  and  let  out  a 
“horse  laugh”  as  he  went  trotting  by,  and 
every  passenger  had  some  pleasant  i-emark 
to  make.  I  consider  it  something  of  an  ed¬ 
ucation  to  realize  just  what  it  means  to  be 
plunged  by  one  puff  of  air  from  the  position 
of  leader  to  that  of  tail-ender.  However, 
our  folks  got  that  new  tire  on  and  then  by 
a  little  burst  of  speed  got  in  at  the  middle 
of  the  procession  after  all. 

It  seems  as  if  these  people  in  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  have  been  as  modest  about 
telling  their  history  as  in  “booming”  their 
apples.  Perhaps  it  is  our  fault  for  not  doing 
more  studying.  I  was  told  about  fine  brick 
houses  200  years  or  more  old.  Every  brick 
was  brought  from  England  and  hauled  from 
the  sea  coast  either  in  wagons  or  on  horse¬ 
back.  Let  us  think  what  it  meant  to  carry 
these  thousands  of  brick  through  the  wild¬ 
erness  to  build  great  mansions  in  the  forest. 
What  a  fine  disdain  for  ordinary  building 
material,  and  what  a  sublime  faith  in  the 
future  of  this  country.  It  was  not  a  good 
day  to  see  the  land,  but  I  noticed  the  rolling 
sweep  of  the  great  valley.  The  timber  at 
this  point  seems  to  have  been  mostly  cut 
off,  but  young  fruit  trees  are  going  in,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  years  before  this 
section  will  be  one  vast  sweep  of  orchards. 

“It  is  surely  God’s  country !”  said  my 
companion.  “I  have  travelled  all  over  the 
land,  but  I  always  come  back  to  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  to  say  it  is  the  best  part  of 
Virginia — and  surely  God’s  country  !” 

“God’s  country.”  IIow  often  I  have  heard 
men  say  that !  Ohio,  Canada,  Florida,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Maine,  Oregon — wherever  men  live — 
be  it  in  some  humble  cottage  or  in  some 
palace.  If  life  means  contentment  and 
peace  the  locality  does  not  matter. 

It  is  “God's  country”— and  that  is  home. 

H.  W.  c. 


Grinding  Bone  for  Fertilizer. 

I  want  a  horse  po\ter  machine  that  will 
grind  up  bones  fine  enough  so  that  I  can 
use  the  meal  as  a  fertilizer.  I  can  get 
bones  in  fairly  good  quantities  for  the 
trouble  of  hauling  them.  Will  it  pay  to 
buy  the  machine,  grind  up  the  bones  and 

put  them  on  the  land?  r.  l.  s. 

Mississippi. 

It  is  doubtful  if  horse  power  will  grind 
the  bones  fine  enough.  There  are  special 
mills  for  crushing  bones,  but  they  require 
strong  power  and  in  most  eases  the  bones 
are  steamed  first.  Crushed  bone  makes  an 
excellent  fertilizer— supplying  phosphoric 
acid  and  some  nitrogen.  If  you  can  get 
enough  of  them  it  would  pay  to  get  a 
steam  heating  plant  and  a  power  mill. 
With  only  a  small  quantity  you  can  soften 
the  bones  by  packing  them  in  layers  of  wet 
ashes. 


NEW-YORKER 


January  22 


Do  you  want  your  watches  delivered  this  way? 


The  above  picture  appeared  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  paper  manufacturer  offering 
CATALOGUES  made  strong  enough  to 
“stand  the  mile  a  minute  bump  received 
when  the  mail  bags  are  thrown  from  a 
rapidly  moving  train.,, 

Catalogues  may  be  strong  enough  for 
this-WATCHES  ARE  NOT. 

Waltham  Watch  Co. 


Waltham,  Mass. 


Planet  Ur.  Tools 


get  largest  crops  with  least  work 

What’s  the  use  of  drudging  to  get  ordinary  results  when  a  Planet  Jr 
Seeder  or  Cultivator  does  six  men’s  work,  and  gives  you  an  increased 
yield  besides  ?  Planet  Jrs  are  patents  of  a  man  skilled  both  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  for  over  35  years.  They  are 
light,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel-Hoe 

saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  Almost  all  useful 
garden  implements  in  one.  Adjustable  in  a  minute  to 
sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator 

will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse-hoe  made.  Plows  to  or  from  the  row.  A 
splendid  furrower,  coverer,  hiller,  and  horse 
hoe;  and  unequalled  as  a  cultivator. 

The  1910  Planet  Jr  catalogue  is  free. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  55  dif-  ^  J 
?  ferent  implements  for  the 
farm  and  garden.  Write*  JJT — 
for  it  today.  s 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 


No.  8 


Box  H07V 


Philadelphia  Pa 


CAHOON  SEED 

Saves  buying  expensive  drills.  Most 
perfect  broadcast  sower  for  all  grain 
and  grass  seed.  Accurate,  simple, 

durable.  Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  life  time. 

Saves  time,  saves  seed  and  gives  bigger  crops. 
Highest  priced  sower  made,  but  pays  for  itself  many  times  yearly  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  deliver  the  Cahoon  to  any 
express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  |4.  Send  for 
‘•Seed  Sow’ era’  Manual;”  tells  howto  produce  bigger  crops  with 
less  seed.  lt’s  Free. 

GOODELL  CO..  14  MAIN  St.  Antrim  Nfw  Hampshire 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


i 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “  CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD.  Is  made  especially  for  Orchard 
work.  It  will  increaseyoui  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine 
will  cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day.  It 
is  drawn  by  two  medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at 
so  great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  i  n  line 
of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true.  a  n  BIG 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  I  w*  i  CROPS 

—  in  half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses’  Necks, 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  muke  130  sizes  and  styled  of  Dink  Harrows. 

Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Send  for  FKEE  booklet  with  full  particulars.  '  DOUBLE 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  W  ACTION 

839  Main..  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN.  iiakkow 
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Ruralisms 

MORE  ABOUT  WHITE  GLADIOLI. 

Regarding  your  correspondent’s  wish¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  white  Gladiolus  that  does 
not  show  the  pink  stains,  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  new  European  variety  Reine 
Blanche  (Barre),  offered  by  Vilmorin 
Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  France;  A. 
Gravereau,  Neauphle  le  Chateau  (Seine 
et  Oise),  France,  and  Victor  Lemoine 
&  Son,  Nancy,  France.  This  variety  is 
also  offered  under  the  following  syno¬ 
nyms,  Reine  de  l’Anjou  and  Radium.  I 
tested  this  variety  the  past  season,  and 
found  it  came  up  to  description,  with 
the  unimportant  exception  of  a  slight 
creamy  cast  hardly  noticeable.  It  has 
a  little  show  of  color  deep  in  the  throat, 
but  this  is  never  visible  unless  you  look 
sharp.  It  is  a  Gandavensis  of  medium 
sized  flower,  but  very  robust  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  can  be  bought  for  about  50 
francs  per  100  bulbs. 

Massachusetts.  l.  merton  gage. 


HEATING  A  HOTBED. 

F.  J.,  Webster  Grove ,  Mo. — Could  a  hot- 
water  system  be  used  successfully  in  hot¬ 
beds  in  the  following  manner :  By  placing 
the  boiler  lower  than  the  beds;  so  as  to 
give  an  ascending  slope,  also  the  lead  pipes 
an  ascending  slope  and  the  return  pipes 
a  descending  slope  back  to  the  boiler? 
The  diagram  shows  the  plan.  The  rings 
along  the  center  aisle  represent  stop  cocks 
which  can  be  closed  when  a  bed  is  vacant, 
and  the  heat  may  be  sent  to  the  other  beds 
so  as  to  save  fuel.  If  this  method  could  be 
conducted  it  would  save  fuel,  for  instead 
of  heating  a  large  amount  of  space  as  in 
a  greenhouse,  a  few  feet  would  only  have 
to  be  heated. 

Ans. — Such  a  plan  could  be  used  for 
heating  hotbeds,  and  if  the  pipes  were 


PLAN  FOR  HEATING  HOTBED.  Fig  30. 


given  the  usual  rise  of  one  foot  to  one 
hundred  feet  it  should  work  satisfac¬ 
torily.  But  it  would  appear  from  the 
plan  thaft  a  single  pipe  is  proposed  for 
each  bed,  with  the  return  outside  the 
ends,  and  if  that  method  were  used  it 
would  be  necessary  to  jacket  the  return 
pipe  with  some  non-conducting  material. 
But  when  installing  a  heating  plant,  why 
not  build  a  greenhouse,  so  that  one  could 
work  there  regardless  of  the  weather, 
for  hotbeds  are  only  available  in  rea¬ 
sonably  fair  weather?  w.  h.  taplin. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ASTERS. 

M.  IF.  N.,  East  Nassau,  N.  Y. — Could  you 
give  me  any  information  regarding  rais¬ 
ing  Asters  for  market?  I  have  read  in 
seed  catalogues  a  good  deal  about  raising 
Asters  for  market.  If  they  can  be  raised 
with  success,  where  can  they  be  disposed 
of? 

Ans. — Asters  are  sown  under  glass  in 
February  in  this  latitude,  and  planted 
out  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  early  in 
May.  They  may  also  be  sown  out  of 
doors,  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  in  Spring.  Select  rich  soil, 
spade  it  up,  and  rake  it  fine.  Make  drills 
about  one  inch  deep,  sow  in  the  drills, 
and  cover  with  one-fourth  inch  of  fine 
earth  sifted  over  the  drills.  When  the 
plants  are  about  one  inch  high,  rake  the 
earth  toward  the  plants,  making  the  bed 
level.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  sow  air- 
slaked  lime  over  the  drills,  enough  to 
whiten  the  earth,  before  sowing  the 
seed.  The  ground  where  the  Asters  are 
planted  should  be  heavily  dressed  with 
cow  manure  the  Fall  previous,  well 
plowed  and  harrowed.  As  a  preventive 
of  disease  some  growers  scatter  20  to  30 
bushels  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre.  Fur¬ 
rows  are  made  about  four  inches  deep, 
30  inches  apart,  plants  set  12  to  15  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Good  culture  is  given, 
and  about  two  weeks  later  100  pounds 
of  guano  to  the  acre  is  worked  in  with 


a  spike-tooth  harrow.  The  hand  hoe  is 
used  between  the  plants,  and  clean  cul¬ 
ture  is  given  till  buds  appear,  when  hand 
tools  take  the  place  of  the  horse.  When 
in  bloom  a  mulch  of  tobacco  stems  kills 
aphis  and  keeps  down  weeds ;  hand  pick¬ 
ing  must  be  used  for  the  black  beetle, 
which  is  a  great  nuisance.  The  striped 
squash  bug  will  also  turn  his  attention 
to  Asters,  so  keep  squashes  at  a  distance. 
A  troublesome  disease  has  affected  As¬ 
ters  seriously  for  some  years  past,  caus¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  loss.  There  are  a 
good  many  people  growing  Asters  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  so  the 
quality  must  be  good  to  command  a  re¬ 
munerative  market.  The  usual  outlet  is 
through  the  cut  flower  market  or  the 
wholesale  commission  florists,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  the  large  cities. 


The  Avocado  Pear. — I  notice  the 
statements  on  page  988  regarding  the 
Avocado  pear.  In  making  my  studies  for 
Bulletin  61,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  it  became  necessary 
to  look  into  the  historical  side  of  this 
splendid  salad  fruit.  As  far  back  as  the 
eighteenth  century  the  oil  of  the  fruit 
was  said  to  be  used  for  soap-making 
and  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  the 
seed  used  for  marking  linen.  But  no¬ 
where  in  later  literature  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  definite  statement  that  this 
was  actually  done.  In  my  travels  in 
Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Mexico  diligent  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  into  this  particular,  and 
nowhere  did  there  seem  to  be  any  notice 
in  regard  to  the  use  in  this  respect.  I 
have  also  inquired  from  persons  who 
have  lived  a  long  time  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  they  likewise  consider  it  one  of 
the  historical  myths,  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  through 
the  literature  without  anyone  seeming 
to  take  the  trouble  to  verify  it.  The 
season  for  the  fruit  begins  in  June  and 
continues  until  November.  During  this 
time,  especially  during  the  early  portion 
of  this  season,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
Washington  and'  New  York  markets, 
also  in  some  of  the  other  cities.  It  is 
regularly  on  the  market  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Tampa,  Miami,  Key  West,  and  on 
the  market  almost  the  entire  year  in 
Plavana  and  other  large  cities  of  Cuba. 

P.  H.  ROLFS. 

Director  Florida  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  is  found  in  Bailey’s  Encyclopaedia 
of  Plorticulture,  page  1280. 


“Flow’s  your  husband  now?”  “Poor 
man,  he’s  laid  up  at  home  with  acute 
rheumatism.  All  he  is  able  to  do  now 
is  to  mind  the  baby,  chop  the  wood,  an¬ 
swer  the  door  bell  an’  run  errands.” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
|  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
li  success  forced  us  to  manu- 
facturing  on  a  large  scaie. 

. You  take  no  chances.  We 

*  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

^ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


Get  the 
Benefit  of 
Prices  in 
the  early  market 

no  longer  needed  saving  expense 
and  labor. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  the 
plants  get  benefit  of  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  sunlight  and  earlier,  better 
crops  result. 

The  two  layers  of  glass  do 
the  work.  A  f4-inch  cushion 
of  dry  air  between  acts  as  a  trans¬ 
parent  blanket  over  the  plants 
and  protects  them  even  in  zero 
weather. 

Agents  Wanted.  The  wonderful 
success  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  agency  prop¬ 
ositions  open  to  enterprising  men. 
Write  today  for  information. 

Get  our  new  catalog  on  hot-bed 
sash.  Prepaid  freight  offer.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  Guaranteed. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


The  secret  of  success  in 
market  gardening  is  earliness. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  easy  to  have  the  earliest 
and  best  plants.  They  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  field  is  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  resulting 
crops  will  get  the  top-notch 
prices. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time. 

Mats  and  boards  for  covering  are 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY. 


The  Tron  Af*e  4-row  Sprayer  given  I  5AVE 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution.  %  HIRED 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like  vV-  u_.  D 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  undeg  HfcLr, 

high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  ofvine.effectuallykillingbuga 
and  preventing  blight.  Haa  ^  m  m. 

Orchard  Spraying  attack- 
ment.  Write  for  free  J 

catalog  illustrat.  Iron  Age 

ing  this  and 
other  Iron 

AgQ  tOOlfi.  ^  8pr4Jer 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


DESTROY  TREE  PESTS 

Kill  Son  Jose  Scale,  apple  scab,  fungi,  lice,  bugs,  etc. 
Thoroughly  spray  with 

GOOD’S  CawhaiePo,ish  SOAP  NO.  3 

Sure  death  to  enemies  of  vegetation.  Fertilizes  the 
ground.  Nothing  injurious.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
50  lbs.,  $2.50  ;  100  lbs.,  $1.50  ;  larger  quantities  propor¬ 
tionately  less. 

Write  for  booklet  “Manual  of  Plant  Diseases’’ — it’s  free. 
James  Good, Original  Maker, 94S  N.  Front  St., Philadelphia 


“Equal  to  the  Best  and  Bettet  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  N;  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pal 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  pjunger 
spray  pump  you  have  boon  looking  for  connected  to 
our  l  hi  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,N.Y. 

Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  ulso  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Ekks.  Write  me  at  onco  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splondid  farms  for  $5  to  S10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

It.  F.  Smith,  Tmf.  Mgr.,  N.C.&  StL.Ry.,Dept.C.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

$810  Per  Acre  and  up 
Along  the  C.  &  O.  Railway 
Through  the  heart  of  Virginia;  rich  soil;  mild 
winters;  good  markets.  For  handsome  booklet  and 
low  excursion  rates,  address 

C.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estato  Agent, 

C.  &  O.  Railway.  Box  C-C.  Richmond,  Va. 


Empire  King. 


He  'who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a  Sprayer  is  handi¬ 
capped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and  rust,  mold  and  mildew,  all 
conspire  to  damage  the  crop,  and  iu  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  docs 
not  spray.  This  is  the  only  hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  clean- 
log  b trainer.  Valuable  book  of  infraction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  llTH  ST..  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

“  I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

that  I  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  Bordeaux, "  says  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  a  grower  of 
apples.  1  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before."  REASON  :  Five  years  consecutive  use  of 


fancy 
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SCALECIDE” 


cheaper,  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Booklet,  “ Orchard  Insurance 

ppmeo  ■  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon 
I  II I U LO  ■  cans,  S6.00  ;  5  gallon  cans,  53.25 ;  1  gallon  cans,  51 .00. 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CARBOLEINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  any  tiling  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Horse-Power  Spramotor, 
High  Pressure  100  to  200  lbs., 
for  1  or2  Horses.  Over  500  in 
use.  Automatic  Regulator 
(  No  Safety  Valve  )  Nozzle 
Protector,  12  gal.  Air  Tank, 
largest  capacity.  Can  be 
hand  operated.  Nozzle  con¬ 
trolled  automatically,  as  to 
height,  width  and  direction. 

Also  for  orchard,  melons, 
potatoes,  etc.  The  largest 
line  of  spraying  machines 
in  the  world.  Guaranteed 
against  all  defects  fori  year 
Particulars  free— NOW. 

This  ad  will  not  appear 
again  in  this  paper. 

E.  H.  HEARD, 

1327  ERIE  ST., 

1  BUFFALO 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.’’. 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  *  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
know»  to  neighbors  and  friends, 

* 

Some  of  these  Congressmen  say  they  are  very 
anxious  to  know  the  ‘‘will  of  the  people.”  Good — 
but  what  they  most  need  is  the  won’t  of  the  people — 
that  is,  the  solid  fact  that  people  won’t  vote  for  them 
unless  they  do  their  duty. 

* 

If  you  live  in  New  York  State  it  is  a  part  of  your 
public  duty  to  write  a  letter  to  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Tell  Mr.  Payne  that  you  are 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  tax  on  colored  oleo,  and 
also  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  present  law  where 
it  is  weak.  Mr.  Pavne  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  Congress,  and  as  the  head  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  of  course  he  wishes  to  know  the  will  of 
the  people.  This  is  a  very  important  matter.  Do 
not  delay,  but  write  Mr.  Payne  at  once  and  ask  him 
to  stand  on  guard  for  dairymen. 

* 

A  scientist  has  come  forward  to  correct  the  Hope 
Farm  man's  chemistry.  It  is  all  about  this  ‘‘gall” 
in  the  “Wonderberry”  ink  mentioned  on  page  8.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  said  that  if  this  plant  were  boomed 
again  there  would  be  so  much  “gall”  in  it  that  the 
juice  would  make  an  indelible  ink.  Our  scientific 
friend  does  not  deny  that  such  a  fluid  would  be  likely 
to  leave  a  fadeless  stain  on  a  man’s  reputation,  but 
he  says  that  nitrate  of  silver  and  not  “gall”  colors  the 
indelible  ink.  We  cheerfully  accept  the  correction. 
Nitrate  and  nightshade !  The  trait  of  going  after 
black  silver  seems  like  one  of  the  jobs  best  suited 
to  the  shades  of  night. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
at  the  last  meeting,  started  a  most  important  cam¬ 
paign.  It  was  proposed  that  a  fund  of  10  cents  out 
of  every  membership  fee  paid  in  after  Jan.  1,  1910, 
be  set  aside  to  push  “substituted  tree”  cases.  If  any 
nurseryman  or  dealer  delivers  fruit  trees  reasonably 
untrue  to  name  to  a  member  of  this  association,  he  is 
to  be  pushed  for  damages.  The  fund  mentioned  is  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose  to  protect  the  members. 
We  believe  the  executive  committee  will  approve  this 
plan,  and  that  it  will  go  into  effect.  It  is  a  good 
move,  and  if  the  power  of  the  Association  can  be 
used  wisely  and  fairly  we  shall  all  be  helped  by  it 
Business  co-operation  has  simply  got  to  come. 

* 

“The  measure  of  damages  was  the  value  that  would 
have  been  added  to  the  premises  if  the  trees  had 
been  of  the  varieties  ordered".” 

That  was  the  rule  laid  down  by  Michigan  courts 
in  suits  brought  to  recover  damages  for  substituted 
trees.  In  one  case  a  fruit  grower  bought  300  peach 
trees  stated  to  be  Smocks  and  Crawfords.  They 
proved  on  fruiting  to  be  a  mixed  lot  of  small,  white 
clings.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  $300 — the  judge 
instructing  the  jury  as  above.  In  another  case  a 
fruit  grower  received  substituted  trees  of  both  peach 
and  apple  and  received  a  verdict  and  judgment  of 
$975.  Both  cases  were  appealed,  but  the  higher  courts 
sustained  those  verdicts  and  declared  that  the  rule 
stated  above  is  correct.  In  both  cases  the  substitu¬ 
tion  was  wholesale — that  is,  nearly  all  the  trees  failed 
to  fit  the  labels.  Under  this  rule  if  only  a  few  trees 
were  substituted  the  possible  damages  would  hardly 
pay  the  cost  of  a  suit.  In  the  New  York  case  which 
we  have  described,  the  upper  court  has  decided  that 
testimony  which  will  show  the  damage  to  property  due 
to  substitution  may  go  to  the  jury,  and  that  the  so- 
called  disclaimer  or  warrant  does  not  clear  the 
nurseryman  of  responsibility  except  for  the  value  of 
the  original  trees. 


Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  for  nearly  10  years  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  formerly  located  at 
Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  is  now  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  After  some  months  of 
travel  and  preparation,  Dr.  Van  Fleet  has  perma¬ 
nently  located  at  the  National  Experiment  Gardens, 
Chico,  California.  There  is  no  man  in  the  country 
better  equipped  for  the  important  and  peculiar  work 
planned  for  this  garden,  and  we  confidently  expect 
that  Dr.  Van  Fleet  will  make  good  with  useful  and 
permanent  results.  He  is  to  give  our  readers  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  observation,  and  all 
will  join  with  us  in  best  wishes  for  comfort  and 
success  in  this  new  location.  We  shall  wait  with  in¬ 
terest  for  a  promised  report  of  a  recent  trip  through 
the  South  and  West.  An  idea  of  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  Dr.  Van  Fleet  will  work  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  note  written  January  3 
while  northern  New  Jersey  was  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  ice: 

This  is  proving  a  cold  Winter  here  as  well  as  in  the 
East ;  nevertheless  we  started  our  garden  Christmas  Day 
with  a  planting  of  peas,  radishes  and  hardy  vegetables. 
Citrus  and  other  semi-tropical  trees  have  been  injured 
to  some  extent  by  repeated  freezes,  but  no  great  damage 
has  yet  been  done. 

* 

We  doubt  if  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  “na¬ 
tional  politics”  have  been  as  badly  mixed  at  any  time 
since  the  Civil  War  as  they  are  to-day.  There  is  a 
serious  revolt  against  the  Administration  for  its 
action  in  passing  the  last  tariff  bill.  This  is  fierce  in 
the  West,  and  is  spreading  everywhere.  There  is  even 
hotter  hatred  against  ‘“Cannonism” — which  means 
Speaker  Cannon  and  what  he  stands  for,  in  Congress. 
You  do  not  get  the  full  truth  about  this  in  the 
daily  papers,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  forces  which 
produce  a  political  earthquake  are  spreading  and  gain¬ 
ing  power  every  day.  The  question  of  further  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads  and  greater  powers  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  is  another  issue  which 
will  shake  Congress  to  its  foundation.  Last  and  per¬ 
haps  largest  is  the  principle  which  stands  back  of 
the  controversy  between  Secretary  Ballinger  and  Gif¬ 
ford  Pinchot — the  latter  recently  removed  by  President 
Taft  The  case  has  reached  a  point  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  obliged  to  remove  Mr.  Pinchot,  yet  this  very 
action  will  strengthen  the  latter’s  case.  He  is  now 
free  to  put  all  his  facts  before  the  public.  Forty 
years  ago  this  country,  represented  by  its  elected 
officers,  was  giving  away  its  land,  franchises  and  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  about  as  fast  as  they  could  be  shoveled 
out.  These  gifts  were  made  to  railroads  and  shrewd 
and  far-seeing  men.  While  the  plain  working  people 
were  at  the  North  exultant  and  at  the  South  de¬ 
pressed  over  the  result  of  the  Civil  War,  the  long¬ 
headed  men  who  were  fed  from  the  public  crib  of 
wealth  and  privilege  were  “making  good.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  money  and  power  gained  through  these  public 
gifts  confront  us  with  evil  intent  all  through  busi¬ 
ness  and  political  life.  The  wealth,  created  from  a 
popular  gift,  would  now  be  used  to  destroy  popular 
government  and  will  destroy  it  unless  there  he  a  popu¬ 
lar  uprising.  Half  a  century  ago  our  fathers-  were 
willing  to  give  away  wealth  and  privileges  which  be¬ 
longed  to' -the  people.  In  their  eagerness  to  “develop” 
the  country,  they  have  left  us  a  problem  as  serious 
as  the  one  they  settled — human  slavery.  It  can  only 
be  settled  fairly  by  holding  what  is  left  of  our  nat¬ 
ural  resources  for  the  people,  and  properly  regulating 
the  vast  wealth  that  has  grown  from  special  privi¬ 
lege.  We  believe  that  Gifford  Pinchot  stands  for  a 
fair  and  honest  effort  to  do  these  things.  Sooner  or 
later  the  American  people  will  be  obliged  to  act  or 
give  up  all  power  of  action. 

* 

“Hozo  about  the  farmer  producers — what  have 
they  got  to  say  about  the  price  they  receive  for  their 
milk?” 

“The  farmers  h'ave  nothing  to  say.” 

That  was  part  of  the  testimony  of  Webb  Harrison, 
a  milk  buyer,  before  the  “milk  trust  investigation” 
now  on  m  New.  York.  Mr.  Harrison  had  just  testi¬ 
fied  how  the  Milk  Exchange  settled  prices  after  know¬ 
ing  what  the  Bordens  would  pay.  One  thing  can 
be  said  for  Mr.  Harrison — he  told  the  blunt  and 
brutal  truth  in  six  words.  Think  it  over!  The 
farmers  own  the  farms,  the  barns  and  the  cows.  They 
work  to  raise  the  hay,  they  buy  the  grain,  they  milk 
the  cows  and  care  for  the  milk.  After  doing  all  this 
they  “have  nothing  to  say.”  about  what  that  milk 
shall  sell  for.  All  there  is  for  them  to  do  is  to  take 
what  is  offered  or  get  out  of  the  business.  Right  in 
the  same  daily  paper  from  which  this  testimony  is 
copied  is  a  long  article  trying  to  prove  that  farmers 
are  responsible  for  the  present  high  prices  of  food ! 
It  is  said  that  Congress  will  undertake  to  “investigate” 
the  causes  for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Let  them 
start  right  with  this  classic  remark  of  Mr.  Harrison’s 
and  chase  it  down  through  all  kinds  of  food  from 
consumer  to  producer. 


Since  the  trial  of  that  “glandered  horse  case”  re¬ 
ported  on  page  1116,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  business  of  working  off  these  poor 
creatures  had  become  a  large  one.  As  brought  out 
at  this  trial  the  method  was  and  is  to  drug  these 
horses  and  pass  them  off  as  cases  of  “distemper.” 
No  one  can  tell  how  many  cases  of  this  dangerous 
disease  have  been  scattered  over  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey.  Many  farmers  know  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  handle  or  trade  such  horses,  and  so  many  a  sick 
horse  is  quietly  disposed  of  after  infecting  a  farm  or 
a  neighborhood.  When  a  farmer  has  a  horse  which 
he  thinks  is  glandered  it  is  his  duty  to  report  the  case 
and  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spread¬ 
ing.  He  ought  to  act  as  he  would  in  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever. 

* 

There  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
theory  of  a  “balanced  ration”  for  cattle.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  that,  and  in  answering  questions  about  feed¬ 
ing  we  try  to  make  it  clear  that  the  most  we  can  do 
is  to  suggest  and  leave  the  feeder  to  make  a  fair 
experiment.  The  following  note  show’s  how  such 
suggestion  has  helped  one  man : 

I  write  to  let  you  know  how  your  ration  worked  on  my 
cows.  In  short,  I  get  about  25  pounds  milk  more  per 
day,  with  no  more  cost  for  feed  than  usual,  so  you  see 
I  have  reason  to  thank  you  for  putting  dollars  in  my 
pocket.  Many  thanks  for  your  help  and  interest. 

Pennsylvania.  i.  z.  m. 

We  believe  that  the  only  business-like  way  to  feed 
stock  is  to  know  just  what  you  are  feeding  by  learning 
the  analysis  and  then  to  make  the  cheapest  combina¬ 
tions  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  cow. 

* 

The  Maryland  horticultural  law  requires  that  all 
infestations  of  San  Jose  scale  must  be  destroyed  or 
treated.  It  has  been  found  that  the  worst  pest  places 
for  the  scale  are  the  Osage  orange  hedges  so  com¬ 
monly  used  in  Maryland  in  place  of  farm  fences.  This 
■hedge  is  a  nuisance  in  a  half  dozen  ways.  It  sel¬ 
dom  makes  a  proper  fence,  requires  great  expense  for 
trimming,  takes  up  space,  while  its  roots  rob  the 
soil  of  a  strip  20  feet  wdde  or  more.  It  also  provides 
an  attractive  place  for  the  scale.  Not  one  such  hedge 
has  been  found  free  from  the  insect.  The  plant  is 
so  vigorous  that  the  scale  cannot  kill  it  outright,  so  it 
remains  from  year  to  year  a  breeding  place  for  the 
most  dangerous  fruit  insect  we  have.  Birds  spend 
much  time  on  these  hedges  and  from  them  carry  the 
scales  to  the  tree.  The  State  of  Maryland  does  well 
to  compel  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  destroy  these 
hedges  or  spray  them  every  year.  To  fruit  growers 
in  other  States  we  say:  Beware  of  the  Osage  orange 
hedge — if  you  value  your  trees ! 

* 

W.ill  you  publish  the  form  of  a  petition  in  TnE  R.  N.-Y. 
to  be  copied  and  signed  by  the  people  of  the  different 
counties  in  the  different  States,  for  the  benefit  of  a  parcel 
post,  and  sent  to  every  U.  S.  Senator  and  the  Congressman 
from  every  district  in  the  United  States,  with  urgent 
request  that  everything  in  their  power  be  done  to  pass  a 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  a  parcel  post.  w.  f.  j. 

Kentucky. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  petition  or  “resolution” 
is  about  useless  as  firing  good  powder  to  blow  paper 
wads  out  of  a  gum  Public  men  have  learned  to  size 
up  a  petition,  for  they  know  that  many  people  sign 
it  without  reading  or  understanding.  It  represents 
nothing  but  perfunctory  opinion  or  “demand,”  and 
does  not  carry  direct  individual  responsibility.  That 
is  the  only  thing  the  public  men  are  afraid  of.  When 
a  man  writes  a  plain,  straightforward  letter,  without 
any  twisting  or  dodging,  and  signs  his  name  to  it, 
he  can  get  the  attention  of  any  public  man  in  the 
country.  That  is  the  only  way  to  approach  Congress¬ 
men  about  the  parcels  post.  The  “petition”  is  a  back 
number.  Get  right  up  to  date  with  the  personal 
letter. 

j  - 

BREVITIES. 

It  gives  us  a  pain — when  we  have  to  pay  out  these  big 
prices  for  grain. 

Ever  know  a  dairyman  to  feed  too  much  silage?  You 
can  easily  feed  too  much  cotton-seed  meal. 

The  chances  are  that  you  raise  weed  seeds  enough  now 
without  buying  more  of  them  in  ‘-mixed  feeds.” 

It’s  an  even  chance  that  your  “worn-out”  land  needs 
drainage,  lime  and  humus  rather  than  plant  food. 

Bubonic  plague  has  appeared  in  California.  It  is  carried 
by  ground  squirrels  who  get  it  from  European  rats. 

We  seem  to  have  a  job  to  get  actual  experience  with 
pomace  as  fertilizer  or  manure.  Would  you  use  it  without 
liming? 

While  the  acreage  of  corn  in  the  East  may  double  the 
actual  crop  of  grain  may  not  increase  much.  That  is 
because  more  and  more  of  the  corn  crop  is  used  in  the 
silo. 

If  yon  can  get  a  copy  of  Bulletin  316  of  the  Geneva 
Station  do  so  by  all  means,  and  study  it  all  through. 
Protect  yourself.  Don’t  call  for  new  laws  while  the  law 
of  common  sense  will  give  protection. 

We  see  on  page  81  how  Kansas  is  interested  in  poison¬ 
ing  prairie  dogs.  It  is  estimated  that  these  animals  in 
the  “pan  handle”  of  Texas  alone  eat  enough  grass  to 
support  800,000  cattle  and  4,000,000  sheep. 
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A  Wonderful  Business  Story 

We  have  told  in  a  book— which  we  ask  you  to  send  for— one  of  the  greatest  business 
stories  ever  told.  A  story  of  how  John  N.  Willys  stepped  in  two  years  to  the  topmost 
place  in  motordom.  Of  how  Overland  automobiles  rose  in  24  months  to  this  year’s  sale  of 
$24,000,000.  How  a  factory  has  grown  like  magic  to  a  pay  roll  of  4,000  men— to  a  daily 
output  of  30  carloads  of  automobiles.  And  how  a  large  part  of  the  demand  of  the  country 
has  been  centered  around  one  remarkable  car. 


The  Discovery 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  story — just 
enough  to  make  you  want  it  all. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  John  N.  Willys 
was  a  dealer  in  automobiles.  There 
came  to  him  one  day  a  remarkable 
car — evidently  the  creation  of  a 
mechanical  genius.  The  simplest, 
sturdiest,  smoothest-running  car  that 
anyone  around  there  had  seen. 

The  name  of  the  car  was  the  Over¬ 
land.  And  the  price — then,  $1,250 — 
was  as  amazing  as  the  car  itself. 

The  sale  of  this  car  spread  like 
wildfire.  Each  car  sold  brought  a 
call  for  twenty  others  like  it.  Old  and 
new  motor  car  owners  came  by  the 
score  to  deposit  advance  money — 
attracted  by  the  Overland’s  matchless 
simplicity. 

But  the  cars  did  not  come.  And 
when  Mr.  Willys  went  to  the  makers 
he  found  them  on  the  verge  of  re¬ 
ceivership. 

The  genius  which  had  created  this 
marvelous  car  could  not  finance  the 
making  in  the  face  of  the  1907  panic. 

The  New  Start 

Mr.  Willys  in  some  way  met  the 
overdue  payroll — took  over  the  plant 
— and  contrived  to  fill  his  customers’ 

orders. 

Then  the  cry  came  for  more  cars 
from  every  place  where  an  Overland 
had  been  sold.  As  the  new  cars  went 
out  the  demand  became  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  The  factory  capacity  was  out¬ 
grown  in  short  order.  Then  tents 
were  erected. 

Another  factory  was  acquired,  then 
another;  but  the  demand  soon  out¬ 
grew  all  three. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  these 
factories  sent  out  4,075  Overland  cars. 
Yet  the  demand  was  not  half  supplied. 


Dealers  fairly  fought  for  p  reference. 
Buyers  paid  premiums.  None  could 
be  content  with  a  lesser  car  when  he 
once  saw  the  Overland. 

All  this  without  advertising.  About 
the  only  advertising  the  car  ever  had 
was  what  users  told  others. 

The  Pope-Toledo  Plant 

Mr.  Willys’  next  step  was  to  buy 
the  Pope-Toledo  factory — one  of  the 
greatest  automobile  plants  in  the 
country.  This  gave  him  four  well- 
equipped  factories — just  16  months 
from  his  start. 

But  the  Toledo  plant  wasn’t  suffi¬ 
cient.  So  he  gave  his  builders  just 
40  days  to  complete  an  addition  larger 
than  the  original  factory. 

Then  he  equipped  these  buildings 
with  the  most  modern  machinery — 
with  every  conceivable  help  and  con¬ 
venience — so  that  cars  could  be  built 
here  for  less  than  anywhere  else. 

Now  4,000  men  work  on  Overland 
cars.  The  output  is  valued  at  $140,000 
per  day.  The  contracts  from  dealers 
for  this  season’s  delivery  call  for 
20,000  cars. 

Now  this  man  has  acquired  23  acres 
around  his  Toledo  plant.  And  his 
purpose  is  to  see — from  this  time  on — 
that  those  who  want  Overlands  get 
them. 

Marvelous  Sales 

Dealers  had  ordered  16,000  of  the 
1910  Overland  models  before  the  first 
car  was  delivered.  That  means  that 
each  Overland  sold  the  previous  year 
had  sold  four  others  like  it. 

And  without  any  advertising. 

This  year’s  Overland  sales  will  ex¬ 
ceed  $24,000,000.  Yet  the  Overland 
is  but  two  years  old. 


The  $1,000  Overland 

This  year  an  Overland — better  than 
last  year’s  $1,250  car — is  being  sold 
for  $1,000.  That  is  because  the  tre¬ 
mendous  production  has  cut  the  cost 
20  per  cent. 

A  25  horsepower  car,  capable  of  50 
miles  an  hour,  for  $1,000,  complete 
with  lamps  and  magneto.  Never  did 
a  maker  give  nearly  so  much  for  the 
money. 

There  are  higher-powered  Over¬ 
lands  for  $1,250  — $1,400  — $1,500. 
They  are  just  as  cneap  in  comparison 
as  the  $1,000  model. 

The  Overlands  are  unique  in  sim¬ 
plicity.  They  operate  by  pedal  con¬ 
trol.  A  ten-year-old  child  can  master 
the  car  in  a  moment. 

They  are  made  in  the  same  factory, 
and  by  the  same  man  as  made  the 
Pope-Toledo —  a  $4,250  car.  The 
reason  for  the  price  lies  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  125  cars  per  day. 

Get  the  Whole  Story 

Send  me  this  coupon  to  get  the 
whole  story,  told  in  a  fascinating  book. 
Learn  about  the  car  which  in  two 
years  captured  so  large  a  part  of  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country.  See  what 
has  done  this— what  there  is  in  the 
Overland  to  make  it  the  most  desired 
car  in  existence.  Please  cut  out  this 
coupon  now. 
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F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manager 

The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  book. 


Overland  Model  38— Price  $1,000.  25  H.  P.-102-inch 
wheel  base.  Made  also  with  single  rumble  seat,  double 
rumble  seat  and  Toy  Tonneau  at  slightly  additional  cost. 


Overland  Model  41 — Price,  $1,400. 

40  H.  P.— 112-in.  Wheel  Base — 5  Passengers. 

All  Prices  Include  Magneto  and  Full  Lamp  Equipment. 


Overland  Model  42 — Price,  $1,500. 
Either  Touring  Car  or  Close-Coupled  Body 
Top,  glass  front  and  gas  tank  are  extras. 


Members  of  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent." 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

ASLEEP. 

He  knelt  beside  her  pillow,  in  the  dead 
watch  of  the  night, 

And  he  heard  her  gentle  breathing,  but  her 
face  was  still  and  white. 

And  on  her  poor,  wan  cheek  a  tear  told 
how  the  heart  can  weep. 

And  he  said,  “My  love  was  weary — God 
bless  her !  She’s  asleep.” 

lie  knelt  beside  her  gravestone  in  the  shud¬ 
dering  Autumn  night. 

And  he  heard  the  dry  grass  rustle,  and  his 
face  was  thin  and  white. 

And  through  his  heart  the  tremor  ran  of 
grief  that  cannot  weep. 

And  he  said,  “My  love  was  weary — God 
bless  her !  She’s  asleep.” 

— William  Winter. 

* 

On  page  992,  issue  of  November  13 
last,  we  printed  some  beautiful  little 
verses  which  were  found  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  without  title  or  author’s  name. 
We  put  the  heading  “Life,  Love  and 
Death”  over  it,  and  signed  it  “Credit 
Lost,”  as  is  our  custom  when  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name  is  unknown.  A  friend  at 
Hampton  Institute  writes  us  that  the 
author  was  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  the 
poem  appearing  in  his  “Lyrics  of  the 
Hearth  Side”  under  the  name  of  “The 
Sum.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
beauty  of  these  lines  has  appealed  to 
others,  as  to  us. 

* 

Raised  buns  made  as  follows  are  very 
light,  but  do  not  need  any  eggs.  Mix 
three  cups  of  scalded  and  cooled  milk, 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  home¬ 
made  yeast,  or  one  yeast  cake  dissolved 
in  three-quarters  cup  of  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter.  Mix  with  flour  to  make  a  drop 
batter  as  for  griddle  cakes.  Cover  and 
let  rise  until  light,  add  one  cup  of  butter 
creamed  with  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half 
small  nutmeg  grated  or  a  level  teaspoon 
of  cinnamon  and  flour  enough  to  knead. 
Cover  and  let  stand  over  night.  Roll 
out  and  cut  into  round  buns,  set  closely 
together  in  a  pan  and  press  a  seedless 
raisin  into  the  top  of  each.  Let  rise  light 
and  bake.  Draw  the  pan  out  and  brush 
each  bun  over  with  sugar  dissolved  in 
water.  Set  back  half  a  minute,  then  take 
from  the  pans. 

* 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  December  23,  denying 
the  use  of  the  mails  to  L.  Silverstone, 
257  Stone  avenue,  Brooklyn.  According 
to  reports  of  inspectors  Silverstone  ad¬ 
vertised  in  various  western  newspapers, 
under  the  name  of  “Mrs.  L.  Silverstone,” 
offering  to  sell  a  set  of  Russian  lynx 
furs  worth  $80  for  $12.  The  inspectors 
say  that  Silverstone  led  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  only  a  single  set  of 
furs  in  his  possession,  the  advertisement 
being  so  worded  as  to  convey  that  im¬ 
pression.  To  remitters  of  $12  Silver¬ 
stone  would  send  a  set  of  Russian  hare 
furs,  which  the  inspectors  say  were 
worth  less  than  that  sum,  and  they  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  Russian  hare  is  sold  very  ex¬ 
tensively  dyed  to  imitate  lynx,  and  is  a 
favorite  among  cheap  furs,  being  de¬ 
cidedly  showy  when  made  into  a  large 
shawl  collar  and  rug  muff,  but  of 
course,  it  could  never  be  confounded  with 
real  lynx.  Of  course  anyone  with 
knowledge  of  furs  would  know  that  a 
person  possessing  fine  lynx  skins  would 
have  no  need  to  advertise  them  at  a 
very  low  price,  while  those  without 
such  knowledge  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  offers  of  something  for 
nothing  usually  spell  fraud. 
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other  causes.  Man}-  of  the  men  work 
singly,  piercing  the  mud  and  water  of 
the  swamp  with  a  species  of  spear  with 
a  spoon-like  catcher  at  the  end;  when 
they  strike  a  lump  of  gum  they  bring 
it  to  the  surface  with  as  much  skill  as 
an  angler  landing  a  trout.  Others  work 
in  gangs,  trenching  and  cutting  away 
the  surface  of  the  swamp.  Sometimes 
a  contract  is  made  with  a  land-owner 
for  a  term  of  years,  during  which  time 
a  substantial  rental  is  paid  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  digging  over  a  swamp,  the  dig¬ 
gers  draining  the  swamp,  and  leaving  it 
in  tillable  condition.  Kauri  gum  varies 
from  clear  yellow  to  brown,  and  the 
lumps  vary  from  masses  a  foot  through 
to  small  lumps,  and  it  now  costs  around 
$330  a  ton.  The  Maori  used  to  use  the 
soot  from  it  in  his  tattooing.  Hemp  is 
following  kauri  gum  on  the  drained 
swamps,  and  after  a  while  this  pictur¬ 
esque  industry  will  be  extinct.  But  how- 
strange  to  think  of  resin  hidden  for  cen¬ 
turies  from  all  eyes  but  the  wandering 
Maori,  coming  here  at  last  to  glitter  on 
the  sides  of  a  modern  automobile! 
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Conserves;  Loaf  Chocolate  Cake. 

Can  anyone  give  the  recipe  for  conserves, 
also  chocolate  cake,  putting  the  chocolate 
in  the  cake?  w.  a.  f. 

The  first  question  is  rather  indefinite, 
as  the  inquirer  does  not  say  what  con¬ 
serve  is  desired.  We  give  some  recipes 
below : 

Currant  Conserve. — Five  pounds  cur¬ 
rants;  four  pounds  sugar;  one  pound 
seeded  raisins;  four  oranges.  Grate  rind 
and  squeeze  out  juice  of  oranges.  Boil 
all  together  half  hour.  Put  in  jelly 
glasses. 

Cherry  Conserve. — Five  quarts  cher¬ 
ries  (sour),  one  pound  raisins  (seeded 
and  cut) ;  two  oranges  (pulp  cut  in 
pieces,  also  yellow  of  skin)  ;  one  pound 
English  walnuts  (chopped)  ;  2l/2  pounds 
sugar.  Cook  until  thick  and  put  in  jelly 
tumblers.  Cherries  must  be  boiled  about 
20  minutes  before  putting  in  sugar,  etc. 

Cherry  Conserve  No.  2. — Three  pounds, 
sour  cherries;  two  pounds  raisins;  four 
pounds  granulated  sugar ;  four  large 
oranges.  Seed  and  steam  the  raisins  for 
half  an  hour.  Grate  some  of  the  orange 
peel  in  the  cherries.  Do  not  use  the  or¬ 
ange  skin.  Cut  the  pulp  into  small  pieces. 
Mix  all  the  ingredients  together,  boil  for 
20  minutes,  put  in  glasses. 

Plum  Conserve. — Five  pounds  plums, 
peeled  and  pitted ;  five  pounds  sugar ; 
cook  plums  20  minutes  before  adding 
sugar.  Put  in  sugar  and  boil  a  little, 
then  add  two  pounds  seeded  raisins  (cut 
into  small  pieces),  grated  rind  of  four 
oranges  and  the  pulp  chipped  (easier  to 
cut  with  scissors).  Cook  to  a  thick  con¬ 
serve  (15.  to  20  minutes),  and  put  in 
jelly  glasses.  Cherries  (sour)  are  good 
used  instead  of  plums;  pit  them.  Cur¬ 
rants  may  also  be  used  instead  of  plums. 

Loaf  Chocolate  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one- 
half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  cocoa,  one 
cup  milk,  one  cup  sugar,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking  powder ;  two  teaspoonfuls 
vanilla,  a  good  cup  and  one-half  of  flour. 
If  it  is  not  the  proper  consistency,  then 
add  a  little  more  flour. 


Virginia  Ham. 


One  of  the  strange  industries  of  New 
Zealand  is  the  digging  of  kauri  gum  or 
fossil  resin.  The  kauri  (Dammara)  is  a 
magnificent  tree  of  the  pine  family.  It 
exudes  this  gum,  which  is  found  in  the 
axils  of  the  branches  of  living  speci¬ 
mens,  but  most  of  it  is  dug  out  of  peat 
swamps.  It  is  a  valuable  constituent  of 
fine  varnishes,  much  being  used  on  au¬ 
tomobiles.  About  4,000  men  are  engaged 
in  digging  it  out  of  the  New  Zealand 
swamps,  where  many  of  the  trees  have 
been  engulfed  by  volcanic  action  and 


I  would  like  to  have  the  recipe  for  cur¬ 
ing  Smitlifield  hams.  Can  you  or  some  of 
the  readers  supply  me  with  it?  I  believe 
it  is  a  Virginia  recipe.  sirs.  j.  e.  w. 

The  following  is  a  Virginia  recipe, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
Smithfield  ham  desired.  For  curing  four 
hams,  averaging  12  pounds  each,  have 
ready  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  the  best 
salt,  one  pound  of  good  brown  sugar, 
one-eighth  pound  of  powdered  saltpeter, 
one  ounce  of  black  pepper  and  one-half 
ounce  of  cayenne.  Cut  the  joints  into 
proper  shapes,  without  unnecessary  bone 
and  fat,  and  lay  them  on  a  board  on 
table.  First  rub  the  skin  well  with  salt 
and  lay  each  joint  aside,  then  begin  over 
again,  and  into  the  fleshy  side  of  each 
ham  rub  two  teaspoonfuls  of  saltpeter 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar 
mixed  together.  Rub  the  pepper,  par¬ 
ticularly,  about  the  hock  and  under  the 
bone  and  give  to  the  whole  ham  a  good 
application  of  salt.  Now  pack  the  hams, 
one  upon  another,  the  skin  side  down¬ 
ward,  with  a  layer  of  salt  between,  into 
a  tub  or  box,  the  bottom  of  which  has 
also  been  covered  with  salt.  The  pi*ocess 
of  salting  will  be  complete  in  five  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  have  ready  about 
a  peck  of  hickory  ashes ;  clean  the  hams 
with  a  brush  or  dry  cloth  and  rub  them 
with  the  ashes.  To  smoke  the  hams  the 
joints  should  be  hung  from  joists  be¬ 
neath  the  ceiling  and  a  slow,  smothered 
fire  kept  up  for  five  or  six  weeks,  so  as 
to  smoke  thoroughly,  but  not  overheat 
the  hams.  Or,  as  an  excellent  substitute 
for  this  process,  paint  the  hams  with  a 
coating  of  pyroligneous  acid,  let  them 
dry  and  repeat  the  operation.  Wrap  each 
ham  in  paper  and  encase  it  in  a  canvas 
or  strong  cotton  bag. 


From  Bakery  to  Farm 

Soda  crackers  are  a  long  time 
on  the  road  to  the  country  store, 
and  from  there  to  the  country 
home*  But 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

— no  matter  how  far  they  jour¬ 
ney,  never  become  travel  worn. 
As  you  open  their  moisture  proof 
protecting  package  you  always 
find  them  not  only  store  fresh, 
but  bakery  fresh — clean,  crisp 
and  whole. 

A  package  costs  5c. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Aj  leather  top, 

RUBBER  SHOE 

For  Farmers,  Lumbermen  and  Sportsmen. 


Ask  for  Goia 
Cross,  Manitoba. 


Yon  can’t  find  a  better 
protection  from  enow  and 
wet  than  the  Manitoba 
Boft  leather  top  rubber 
shoe.  After  a  trial  you 
trill  never  be  satisfied  to 
wear  heavy  felt  boots. 
They  are  neat,  close  fit¬ 
ting  and  light  in  weight. 

Made  in  ail  heights  from 
8  to  16  inches.  Will  out¬ 
wear  any  high  rubber 
shoe  or  pac  that  you  ever 
Baw.  The  Top  is  of  a  soit, 
pliable,  durable  and  pract¬ 
ically  waterproof  leather 
known  as  Special  Chrome. 
Beware  of  cheap 
imitations  made  of 
split  leather.  Such 
s  )i  o  e  s  will  wet 
through  quickly. 
The  tops  are  fitted 
with  Copper  Klon¬ 


dike  Eyelets  and  Rawhide  Laces. 

The  Over  is  made  of  the  purest  Rubber.  There 
are  two  distinct  vamps  of  heavy  duck  with  layers  of 
rubber  between,  fastened  together  under  great 
pressure. 

The  Sole  is  made  to  stand  the  hardest  wear.  The 
Manitoba  is  an  honest  made  Shoe  that  will  give  hon¬ 
est  wear,  because  the  right  kind  of  material  and 
workmanship  is  put  into  it.  _____ 

When  you  want  any  high 
grade,  satisfactory  rubber 
boot  or  shoe  ask  for  the  Gold 
Cross  Brand,  made  by  a  com¬ 
pany  that  is  “not  in  a  trust.” 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


Trad*  Mark 
Look  for  th* 
Cold  Croaa 


PREPAID  FROM  FACTORY 

For  50  years  the  best  stoves  made.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  in  writing  to  take  any  stove  back  and  refuud 
all  your  money  after  a  year’s  use  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Sold  at  wholesale  prices 
(same  as  your  deal¬ 
er  buys),  freight 
prepaid. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  polished,  ready 
to  set  up,  safe  de¬ 
livery  insured. 

Send  for  Free 
Illustrated 
Stove  Book 
It  will  save 
you  money. 

Odd  Coin  8tove  (Jo. 

3  Oak  8t„  Troy,  N.Y. 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  -No 
wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


THE  BEST'LIGHT 


Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO.  1 
401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O* 

MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal— an  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  your  business.  $1.00  year,  52  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers'  Journal,  521  Walker  Bldg,,  Louisville,  Ky. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  PERFECT  WASHER? 

THEN  GET  A  SYRACUSE  “EASY.” 

It  is  as  easy  to  operate  as  a  small  pitcher  pump.  The  movement  is 
much  the  same.  No  bending  of  back.  You  press  easily  down  on  lever.  A 
coiled  spring  almost  brings  i  t  back  up  alone.  It  is  easy  on  the  hands  because 
they  are  dry.  The  work  is  so  easy  one  can  almost  rest  while  doing  it. 

The  Syracuse  “EASY” 

will  not  wear  out  clothes,  as  the  washboard  and  all  rubbing 
machines  do.  WHY  ?  Because  air  does  the  work — forces  the 
suds  through  the  doth  and  air  and  suds  arc  harmless.  You 
can  attach  your  wringer  and  not  take  it  off  until  all  through  washing, 
rinsing  and  bluing.  No  other  tub  is  needed.  It  is  as  much  ahead  of 
the  old  rubbing  board  as  the  mower  is  ahead  of  the  scythe. 

It  is  made  of  steel,  galvanized,  and  will  not  rust  or  leak.  Is  on 
rollers  and  weighs  only  28  lbs.  Easy  to  carry  when  empty  and  to 
wheel  when  loaded.  Easy  to  become  attached  to,  so  you  can’t  keep 
house  without  it. 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL  will  prove  it.  We  prepay  freight. 

--  -  -  ~ - We  couldn’t  make  this  offer  if  we 

hadn’t  a  good  thing.  We  know  we  have.  We  want  you  to  find  it 
out.  We  are  right  back  of  all  of  this  and  will  show  you  how  to 
reduce  your  washing  problem  to  its  simplest  form. 

Write  for  Free  Book  of  Modern  Laundry  Formidas  and 
learn  how  washing  and  bleaching  are  done  at  the  same  ttme. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  -:-  224-D  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  cuirass  or  Jersey  style  makes  up 
very  prettily  in  a  girl’s  dress.  No.  6535 
is  made  with  the  jersey  portion  and 
skirt.  The  jersey  portion  consists  of 
fronts,  side-fronts,  backs  and  side- 
backs.  The  skirt  is  straight  and  laid  in 


6535  Misses’  Princesse  Dress, 
14  and  16  years- 


backward-turning  plaits  and  the  trim¬ 
ming  portions,  when  used,  are  arranged 
on  indicated  lines.  The  chemisette  is 
faced  on  to  the  dress  itself,  which  can  be 
cut  away  beneath  if  a  transparent  effect 
is  desired.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sixteen  year  size  is  7J4 


6536  Plaited  Princesse  Dress, 


32  to  42  bust. 

yards  24  or  27,  6  yards  32  or  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  %  yard  18  and  5)4 
yards  of  banding  for  the  trimming  por¬ 
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tions,  yard  18  for  tine  chemisette  and 
2 Yz  yards  of  ribbon  6  inches  wide  for 
the  sash.  The  pattern  6535  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  14  and  16  years  of  age ; 
price  10  cents. 

The  princess  dress  with  plaited  skirt 
is  a  pretty  model,  suitable  for  Summer 
wash  goods  as  well  as  for  heavier  ma¬ 
terials.  No.  6536  is  made  in  sections  that 
extend  to  the  shoulders  and  there  are 
extensions  below  the  stitchings  which 
are  folded  under  to  form  plaits.  The 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back. 
The  short  sleeves  as  illustrated  are  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  long  ones  and  can  be 
held  in  place  by  means  of  buttons  or 
other  trimming.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  18 
yards  21,  24  or  27,  8J4  yards  44  inches 
wide  if  material  has  figure  or  nap ;  18 
yards  21,  13  yards  24,  12  yards  27,  7J4 
yards  44  if  material  has  neither  figure 
nor  nap,  with  1)4  yards  18  for  chemi¬ 
sette  and  long  sleeves.  The  pattern  6536 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 


Farm  Butter-Making  in  Nebraska. 

The  “one-woman  butter  maker”  has 
a  clean  sweep  here  in  Nebraska.  If  it  is 
good  and  the  same  quality  the  year 
round  she  has  the  highest  price.  Here 
in  the  nearby  city  of  Hastings  good 
country  butter  is  preferred  by  those 
abundantly  able  to  pay  the  highest  price. 
For  10  years  we  catered  to  the  “400,” 
and  supplied  butter  by  the  year,  getting 
25  cents  a  pound,  when  often  the  best 
creamery  could  be  had  at  less  price  then, 
and  country  butter  often  as  low  as  10 
cents.  We  made  a  uniform  article,  using 
a  cabinet  creamery  with  shot-gun  cans ; 
all  water  from  the  windmill  going 
through  this  creamery  and  then  passing 
in  pipes  down  to  the  stock  yards.  The 
milk  was  kept  there  Winter  as  well  as 
Summer — just  a  shelter  of  rough  boards 
protecting  the  creamery  from  the  weath¬ 
er.  A  barrel  churn  was  used  and  the 
butter  made  by  creamery  methods ;  later 
it  was  worked  and  salted  in  the  churn. 
Churning  days  were  Tuesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days,  as  regular  as  the  days  came ;  never 
put  off  for  anything.  The  cream  was 
stirred  often,  and  in  warm  weather  the 
can  hung  in  a  nearby  dry  cistern.  In 
Winter  a  starter  was  used  and  churned 
at  60  to  62  degrees,  no  fresh  cream  put 
in  for  twenty-four  hours  before  churn¬ 
ing.  The  butter  was  put  in  rolls-  as  the 
customers  desired,  and  delivered  every 
Saturday,  rain  or  shine. 

When  near  Erie,  Pa.,  we  ran  a  large 
butter  dairy,  and  had  no  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  our  price  for  fancy  creamery  butter. 
It  was  made  and  put  up  similar  to  cream¬ 
ery  ;  made  in  bricks  and  wrapped  in 
parchment  paper  on  which  our  name  and 
the  name  of  farm  was  neatly  printed. 
In  neither  case  did  we  ever  have  ice,  but 
the  butter  was  always  firm  when  started 
to  town,  and  when  in  Pennsylvania  we 
had  to  go  seven  miles  to  Erie.  The  old- 
time  butter-maker  in  New  York  State 
was  hard  to  beat.  There  was  a  nutty 
flavor  which  no  creamery  butter  I  ever 
tried  could  compare  with.  When  R. 
Ithamar  observes  that  “No  amount  of 
care  and  attention  to  cleanliness  can  save 
the  farmer’s  wife  from  having  butter 
of  varying  quality,”  I  know  she  is  mis¬ 
taken,  for  it  has  been  done,  and  is  being 
done  now.  And  “The  Post’s”  editorial, 
in  saying,  “The  few  women  who  do 
persist  in  making  good  butter  for  sale, 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  private  famil¬ 
ies  who  will  take  their  entire  output  at 
creamery  prices  or  even  higher,”  is  true 
here  in  Nebraska  where  good  butter  can 
be  made  by  the  farmer’s  wife.  But  little 
butter  is  made,  comparatively  speaking, 
now,  for  the  cream  is  sent  to  the  big 
creameries,  but  when  only  two  or  three 
cows  are  kept  butter  is  made.  The  grocer 
pays  the  same  price  for  all,  good  or  bad, 
and  what  he  cannot  sell  out  he  sends  to 
the  renovating  factory  to  be  made  over 
into  “process  butter.” 

In  some  parts  of  Michigan  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  butter,  as  almost  every 
farmer  has  a  separator  and  sells  the 
cream;  some  few  save  out  enough  cream 
to  churn  and  make  their  own  butter.  It 
is  easier  for  the  wives  and  daughters  to 
sell  the  cream,  and  where  a  good  or 
first-class  article  of  butter  is  not  made 
it  is  far  better  for  the  pocketbook.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  caused  by  laziness  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer’s  wife  or  daughter; 
if  they  are  not  in  the  dairy  at  work  they 
are  doing  other  work.  Very  little  butter 
is  now  made  from  cream  raised  in  pans, 
but  I  know  as  good  butter  as  ever  was 
made  has  come  from  that  system.  It  re¬ 
quires  more  care  and  strict  attention, 
but  it  has  been  done  and  still  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  chicken  business,  however,  “The 
Post’s”  writer  does  not  know  so  much 
about  I  think.  Let  him  come  West  and 
see  the  thousands  of  chicks  raised  by  the 
farmer’s  wife  and  daughters,  with  hens. 


incubators,  brooders,  etc.  Meet  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  the  talk  will  be  chickens  from 
early  Spring  until  late  Fall,  or  in  fact 
you  might  say  all  the  year,  for  the  incu¬ 
bators  are  set  often  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Poultry  papers  are  taken  and  the 
poultry  departments  in  the  agricultural 
papers  are  read  for  all  the  news  and  in¬ 
formation  possible.  Eggs  go  to  town  in 
market  and  bushel  baskets,  often  a  bush¬ 
el  at  a  time.  Fried  chicken  is  on  the 
farmer’s  table  in  June  and  July;  the 
early  broilers  go  to  market,  as  they  are 
very  high.  I  do  not  know  of  a  farmer’s 
wife  (and  some  in  town)  who  does  not 
raise  all  the  chickens  possible,  and  gain¬ 
ing  in  numbers  each  year.  In  fact  it  is 
corn,  wheat.  Alfalfa  and  chickens  here 
in  the  great  corn  belt  State  of  Nebraska. 

HRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


I  make  all  sorts 
ol  clear  glass  for 
all  sorts  of  uses; 
each  the  best 
glass  for  its  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

For  my  Pearl 
Glass  lamp- 
chimneys  —  that 
bear  my  name, 
Macbeth— I  make 
the  best  glass 
ever  put  into  a  lamp-chimney. 

These  chimneys  are  clear  as 
crystal,  and  they  won’t  break 
from  heat ;  proper  shapes  and 
lengths,  and  they  fit. 

I’ll  send  you,  free,  my  lamp-chimney  book,  to 
tell  you  the  right  chimney  for  any  burner.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


FOUNDED  1842 


Fast  Washable  Brown 

Did  you  ever  know  of 
brown  cotton  dress-goods 
before  that  would  wash 
without  fading  ? 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  calicoes  that  stand 
sunlight,  perspiration  and 
repeated  washing  without 
the  color  moving.  Beau¬ 
tiful  designs.  Durable 
quality  of  cloth. 

If  yourdealerhasn’tSimpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  stipyly 
you.  Standard  for  over  65  years. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


You  Can  Paper  2  Rooms 
Absolutely  Free 

Have  yon  three  rooms  that  need 
Bring?  Buy  your  papers  from 
us— we’ll  save  you  half  the  cost, and 
show  you  how  easily  any  man  or 
handy  woman  at  home  can  hang 
them  ami  save  labor  expense,  too. 
Von  can  beautify  three  rooms  for 
what  one  has  cost  you  before. 
Send  for  free  Spring  sample  book 
ami  instructions  to-day. 

PENN  WALL-PAPER  MILLS, 

Dept.  F,  PHILA. 


MnNFY-Buf  direct  from  Apiary.  The 
ilVIiCa  ¥  world  famous  white  sage  honey, 
finest  delicacy,  price  10c.  per  lb.,  freight  prepaid; 
generous  sample,  10c.  SPENCER  APIARIES,  Nordhoff,  Cal 


Let  Me  LEND  You 


Mr.  Edison  says:  2"“! 


this  EDISON 

Phonograph 
Without  Charge 
F.  K,  BABSON 

Edison 
Phonograph 
Distributers 


to  see  a 
Phonograph  i n 
every  American  Home.”  For  the  Phonograph, 

as  you  may  know,  is  the  wizard’s  hobby  and  pet.  He  has 

worked  and  studied  over  It  constantly  until  today  it  is  a  perfect  musical  Instrument — the  king  of  entertainers. 


FREE  LOAN! 


This  Latest  Style  Edison 

Phonograph,  the  perfected  model 
of  the  great  Edison  factory.  You  ought  to 
hear  it  laugh,  sing  and  play — side-splitting,  beautiful,  sentimental  songs,  vaudeville,  opera — everything. 


Lots  of  fun  edison 

PHONOGRAPH  KA'S 

young  folks,  fun  for  the  old  folks,  lots  of  fun 
and  entertainment  for  every  member  of  your 
family,  v. 

No  one  can  listen  to  the  stirring  music  of  the 
world’s  greatest  military  bands,  the  popular 
“rag  time”  stunts,  the  monologist’s  hits,  the 
side-splitting  minstrel  jokes,  the  old  love 
songs  and  the  best  sacred  music — no  one  can 
listen  to  this  clean,  wholesome,  instructive 
and  varied  entertainment  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  and  delighted.  Think  what  an  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  is  good  music.  Think  what  an 
opportunity  it  is  to  be  able  to  hear  the  world’s 
greatest  singers  in  grand  opera  roles,  singing 
which  would  cost  you  $5  and  even  $10  for  a  seat 
at  the  grand  opera  in  big  cities.  Think  what 
an  ever  ready  resource  of  entertainment  and 
pleasure  for  your  friends  and  guests  is  this  in¬ 
strument  which  talks  and  sings  and  plays 
right  in  your  own  home. 

Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  allow  your  own 
family  this  pleasure,  especially  when  you  can 
do  so  without  one  cent  of  expense?  I  not  only 
offer  but  consider  it  a  privilege  to  lend  you  such 
a  source  of  enjoyment.  The  latest  style  Edison 
Fireside  Phonograph  which  I  offer  to  lend  you 
free  is  so  different  from  the  squeaking,  scratch¬ 
ing,  rasping  talking  machines  you  have  heard 
before,  that  I  want  to  familiarize  everyone 
with  its  charm,  its  simplicity,  its  perfect  mech¬ 
anism,  and  its  tone  quality. 

Romomhpr  y°u  have  the  opportunity  of 
iicmcmuci  hearing  the  new  Amberol  rec¬ 
ords  that  play  twice  as  long  as  other  records. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  IS'S  “K 

graph  in  your  own  home  free.  And  you  can  ship 
it  back  at  my  expense.  _  Send  for  a  free  catalog. 
Sign  the  coupon  or  write  us  now.  Don’t  wait. 

i  , 

FU  BflDenil  Edison  Phonograph 
.  K.  BHDdUR)  Distributers 

Edison  Block,  Dept-3581A  Chicago,  III. 

Canadian  Office:  3SS  Portage  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Canada 


My  Offer: 


REMEMBER!  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pay  us 
one  cent.  I  want  to  lend  you  this  wonderful 
latest  style  phonograph  absolutely  hr  and  I 
only  ask  that  you  will  invite  a  few  of  your 
friends  to  share  with  you  a  free  concert  of  the 
finest  music.  Read  my  great  free  loan  offer 
below: 

I  will  send  to  every  reader 
of  this  paper  a  genuine 
_  Edison  Fireside  Phono¬ 

graph.  I  will  allow  this  phonograph  to  remain 
in  your  home  while  you  and  your  friends  enjoy 
all  its  varied  entertainment — without  charging 
you  one  cent.  You  may  then  return  the  outfit 
at  my  expense  without  having  incurred  any 
obligations  whatsoever.  F.  K.  BABSON. 

Mv  Plirnnco"  I  know  when  your  friends 
my  rUI|IUdC»  once  hear  a  genuine  Fireside 
Edison  with  its  perfect  tone  reproduction,  they 
will  want  one.  If  they  do  not  buy  at  once — 
they  will  send  at  some  future  time. 

We  cannot  allow  one  cent  discount  from  our 
rock-bottom  price  on  the  Edison.  But  I  would 
like  you  to  tell  your  friends  of  our  surprisingly 
low  prices,  either  for  cash  in  full  or  for  only  $2  a 
month,  without  interest  on  deferred  payments. 

Edison  Catalog 

Now  I  want 
to  send  you 
■  at  once  our 

FREE  Edison  catalog  and  list 
of  1,500  Edison  Gold-Moulded 
and  Amberol  Records,  so 
you  can  pick  out  just  the 
recordswhich  you  would 

like  to  borrow  on  my  f'ji.y  aS  b 

free  loan  plan.  Sign  the  oy’  <5  £4cktf' 

coupon  in  the  comer.  ^  f  ^ 


-°>’W 


Send  letter  or  postal  if 
you  wish,  but  coupon 
will  do.  Write  now. 

Sign  the 
Coupon 
Now. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FLOCK. 

In  traveling  through  the  country  and 
studying  the  farm  methods  in  the  fruit¬ 
growing  sections  of  our  State,  it  is  a 
sad  disappointment  to  the  true  lover  of 
sheep,  not  to  see  more  well-kept  flocks 
upon  these  farms.  Even  the  general 
farmer  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  realize  that  they  rank  among 
the  most  profitable  of  live  stock.  It  in¬ 
deed  seems  a  pity  to  see  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  together  with  oats,  being 
hauled  to  market  from  so  many  of  our 
eastern  farms,  when  a  flock  of  good 
breeding  ewes  would  consume  them  at  a 
profit  over  the  market  price,  and  retain 
the  valuable  fertility  upon  the  farm  in  the 
best  of  form  for  Spring  use.  We  have 
found  sheep  the  most  profitable  stock 
upon  our  farm,  are  planning  how  we 
may  keep  more  sheep  and  less  other 
stock,  and  are  giving  them  a  larger  place 
each  year.  Some  years,  like  the  last, 
when  extreme  drought  makes  us  short 
of  provender,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
winter  as  many  as  we  plan,  but  they  have 
proven  themselves  worthy  of  the  largest 
place  among  the  live  stock  on  our  farm. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  should  consider  them  worth 
a  trial  at  least  where  he  has  land  avail¬ 
able  for  live-stock  husbandry.  We  have 
found  them  a  great  assistance  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  our  hedgerows,  and  keeping  down 
young  sprout  growth  and  weeds.  After 
removing  rail  and  stump  fences,  or  clear¬ 
ing  off  a  new  ground  or  brush  lot,  if  the 
sheep  have  pasture  where  they  can  also 
have  access  to  these  unsightly  places, 
you  will  be  surprised  how  neat  a  job 
they  can  do,  and  how  diligently  they 


be  planned  for  late  Spring  and  many 
are  practising  this  and  marketing  nearly 
as  heavy  lambs  in  the  Fall  at  much  less 
cost.  In  the  fruit  sections  at  least,  grain 
and  straw  are  at  a  decided  premium, 
and  here  is  where  we  find  again  that 
sheep  is  the  stock.  By  lambing  late  and 
selling  lambs  in  the  Fall  before  putting 
in  for  Winter,  they  can  be  fattened  with 
little  grain  or  sold  as  feeders,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  this  method,  the  ewe  flock  need 
consume  but  little  grain  during  the  year 
if  suitable  provender,  roots  or  silage  are 
provided,  and  the  cases  are  frequent 
where  neither  roots  nor  silage  and  but 
little  grain  is  fed. 

The  sheep  is  a  very  tidy  animal,  and 
does  not  require  near  the  amount  of 
bedding  that  other  animals  do,  and 
though  if  supplied  abundantly  they  can 
utilize  a  large  amount  and  help  convert 
it  into  manure,  yet  if  straw  is  scarce,  as 
it  so  often  is  where  fruit  or  diversified 
farming  is  practised,  they  can  get  along 
well  with  a  small  amount,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  manure  will  be  rich  and  may  be 
used  sparingly  with  good  results.  The 
flock  can  go  to  pasture  earlier  than  any 
other  stock  in  the  Spring  and  remain 
out  later  in  the  Fall;  hence  the  fruit  or 
truck  farmer  especially,  who  finds  the 
Summer  by  far  his  busiest  season  when 
his  most  important  cash  crops  must  be 
tended  faithfully,  ,  will  realize  that  the 
flock  require  the  least  attention  when  he 
has  the  least  time  to  devote  to  their  care. 
We  who  must  of  necessity  look  carefully 
after  the  financial  outcome  of  our  ven¬ 
tures,  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  mul¬ 
tiply  faster,  and  grow  into  money  quick¬ 
er.  than  most  other  stock,  and  that  we 
always  receive  the  cash  for  the  wool 
clip  at  a  time  in  the  Spring  when  the 
farm  expenses  are  heaviest  and  income 


/ A  BUNCH  OF  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  Fig.  33. 


will  perform  their  task  throughout  the 
season. 

In  our  farm  plan  we  find  it  incon¬ 
venient  and  unprofitable  to  pasture  the 
same  fields  throughout  the  season,  but 
plan  a  change  of  pasture,  hence  we  must 
have  many  small  fenced  fields  or  change 
our  fences.  In  our  campaign  against  the 
hedgerows  and  worm  fences,  we  have 
removed  all  our  interior  fences,  and 
simply  string  woven  wire  sheep  fencing 
temporarily  wherever  we  wish  to  pas¬ 
ture,  using  small,  light  stakes  for  posts, 
made  from  fairly  sound  old  rails,  simply 
hanging  fence  with  one  or  two  staples. 
This  fence  can  be  put  up  or  taken  down 
very  quickly  and  conveniently  when  you 
once  learn  the  few  essentials ;  makes 
but  a  small  outlay  for  fencing  necessary, 
does  away  with  a  permanent  harboring 
place  for  weeds  and  brush,  makes  it  easy 
to.  change  field  outlines,  and  our  sheep 
have  never  given  us  the  least  trouble  by 
getting  out.  Breachy  sheep  are  invariably 
caused  by  poor  pasture,  but  by  rotating 
pasture,  one  can  plan  to  have  it  fresh 
and  good,  and  no  one  can  figure  a  profit 
from  stock  kept  on  land  as  bare  as  a 
barn  floor,  nor  can  they  expect  to  have 
fat  and  healthy  stock,  yet  from  observa¬ 
tion,  far  too  many  sheep  have  to  over¬ 
turn  the  stones  in  the  field  in  search  of 
food.  Following  the  temporary  fence 
plan,  many  who  think  it  impossible  to 
keep  sheep  because  of  the  condition  of 
their  fences,  could  start  with  a  flock 
with  but  small  outlay  for  fencing. 

Some  prospective  shepherd  may  think 
his  barns  are  not  warm  enough.  The 
flock  can  stand  a  large  amount  of  cold 
if  they  have  a  good  roof  over  them,  a 
dry  bed  and  not  too  much  draught.  For 
Winter  shelter  even  a  shed  entirely  open 
on  the  south  or  east,  with  adjoining  yard 
or  field,  is  much  preferable  to  a  close, 
poorly-ventilated  basement.  In  case  of 
cold  quarters,  the  lambing  period  should 


usually  the  smallest.  The  meat  which  an 
occasional  member  of  the  flock  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  family  supply 
may  be  always  the  best,  among  the  most 
convenient  of  sources,  and  perhaps  the 
money  value  felt  the  least,  though  at  the 
present  mutton  prices  prevailing,  might 
not  be  the  most  economical. 

Many  of  our  flock  masters  hawing 
large  pasture  range,  where  the  land  may 
be  cheap,  or  rough  and  untillable,  are 
not  compelled  to  figure  profit  or  loss  so 
closely  as  we  who  have  no  rough  or  un¬ 
tillable  land,  and  where  every  acre  is 
profitable  for  fruit  growing  or  crop  rais¬ 
ing.  Hence  they  may  choose  different 
breeds  and  have  different  methods  in 
vogue.  Several  have  asked  me  this  Fall, 
“What  breed  shall  I  buy?  Why  do  you 
breed  Shropshires?  Are  they  the  best 
for  me?’’  I  believe  for  us  and  under 
our  conditions,  no  breed  would  be  at 
least  more  profitable.  With  prices  of 
wool  and  mutton  fluctuating  and  both 
at  paying  prices,  we  want  a  wool-mutton 
or  “dual-purpose”  sheep,  and  I  believe 
they  are  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
majority  of  sheepmen.  Their  type  of 
wool  is  greedily  sought  after,  their 
fleece  is  good  weight,  nice  staple  and 
even  quality.  As  mutton  sheep  and 
lambs  they  will  sell  with  the  best.  The 
great  majority  of  farmers  will  keep 
grade  ewes,  not  pure  bred  and  even  a 
Shropshire  ram  mated  with  fine-wool 
ewes  will  work  wonders  in  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  in  size,  mutton  type,  and  early 
maturity.  Grade  Shropshires  are  per¬ 
haps  the  easiest  to  obtain  because  the 
most  numerous,  and  among  pure  breds 
we  have  the  largest  number  of  register¬ 
ing  breeders  in  the  world.  These  sheep 
respond  very  readily  to  good  care  and 
generous  feed  and  herd  in  large  enough 
flocks  for  our  eastern  purposes.  They 
are  very  prolific  and  good  mothers.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  dropped  and  we 


Let 

YOUR  DAIRY 
Profits 


Boost 


The 

James  way 
makes  barn  cleanli¬ 
ness  Complete,  there¬ 
fore  Health  and  Production  secure — Lightens  the  Labor  and 
Shortens  the  hours  of  barn  work. 

There  is  only  one  complete  stall  on  the  market — 

The  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stall 

Includes,  besides  the  stall  proper,  James  Adjustable  Stan¬ 
chion  and  James  Self-Cleaning  Manger. 

Add  James  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  to  James  Sanitary 
Stalls  and  you  have  the  most  sanitary  equipment  possible. 

.  Approved  in  every  detail  by  experts,  including  representa¬ 
tives  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry*  Adopted  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  dairyman  everywhere. 

My  new  feed  and  litter  carrier  catalog  is  just  off  the  press, 
also  a  large  folder  in  colors  describing  the  famous  James  Sani¬ 
tary  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  They  are  given  free  for  the 
asking. 

W.  D.  JAMES,  M*r.#  KENT  MFG.  CO 
130Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 
on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

KansasClty,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St. Paul, Minn. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFJEliS  SEVERAL,  HEAD  OE  HIGH 
CLASS  REGISTERED 

PERGHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 


JAY  GELDER, 


Kanona,  N.  Y. 


MULES 


-Farm  broken;  10  pair,  4 to  10  years. 
Prices  Right— Mules  Right. 
Delaware  Stock  Farm, 
MyerA  Soil,  llrldgevllle,  JDel. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

OU/NN’S 

OINTMENT 

Not©  the  sign.  Price  $  1 .00  per 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

w.  B,  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


Death  to  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

lleave.  Cough  and 
>  Distemper  Cure. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet, 

_  Horse  Troubles. 

^THE^EWTON^EMEDYCOyJTole^Ohto. 


Cnr  Cola  — As  my  farm  will  pass  into  other 
I  Ul  <10161  hands  April  1st  next,  my  pure  bred 
Holstein-Frlesian  herd,  comprising  35  head,  must 
be  disposed  of  before  that  date.  This  stock  was 
bred  on  Hon.  Peter  B.  McLennan  (of  Syracuse) 
Farm,  and  I  am  permitted  to  refer  to  him  as  to  the 
high  merit  of  these  cattle.  For  full  particulars 
apply  to—  H.  H.  WEAVER,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

BULL  CALVES”*  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  J)e  Kol's  Snrciiatic 
bad.  We  have  sixty  (laughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  ,the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-ERIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these-are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bur.i,  Caives. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Finely  bred  bull  and  heifer  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  list  which  will  please  you. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 


Calves 
Yearlings 
Two-year-olds 
Three-year-olds 
Cows  due  this  mo. 
Cows  due  next  mo. 
Cows  due  every  month. 
MANOR  DEKOL,  JR. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

DON’T  WAIT  to  send  for 
detailed  description  as  the 
stock  you  would  buy  might 
be  sold ;  phone  or  write 
and  we  will  meet  you  at 
train.  SIR  KORNDYKE 
35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  bulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  9  cows,  13  heifers,  11  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


I  AIIRFI -REGISTERED  jerseys  only 

LliU  1 1  LL  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

FARM; 


butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


You  Can’t  Afford 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


”  »  AX  Xj  11  JVU  >>  A  A  ic  au  vvi 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 

HINMAN’S  SANITARY  MILKER 


Two  Years  In  Actual  Use. 

Scores  Of  Practical  Men  Now  Use  It. 
ERICE  WIT U IN  REACH  OF  ALL. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO., 

80  Washington  Ave„  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

IL.MINERAE 
-  .Mw  LAVE 
mil  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


S3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
1  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ©  for  doBcrlptlve  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  P& 


Handy  Wagon 

Not  the  man-killer,  horse-killer  kind.  Gives 
you  the  low  lift  instead  of  the  high  lift.  The 
broad-tired  steel  wheels  prevent  rutting  and 
make  light  draft.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
farmers  are  using  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon 
— the  best  kind  of  wagon,  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  carries  all  loads  and  stands  up  in  all  climates. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  and  know  the  Handy  Wagon 
that  lasts  your  lifetime.  Don’t  wait,  send  to-day. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..Box48,  Quinct.  Ill 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS 


Suporior  to  any  other  make.  Do  more 
and  better  work,  require  less  power 
and  produce  a  better  grade  of 
feed.  Write  for  Catalog  and 
Special  Price. 


THE 
KELLY 

Is  the  only  mill 
ltd,  with  ■ 
double  set  of  grind* 
ers.  Easiest  running, 
strongest  snd  most 
dursble.  ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  GASO¬ 
LINE  ENGINES.  S  sizes, 
fully  gusrsnteed. 

DUPLEX  MILL  *  MFG.  CO. 
Box  32,  Springfield,  Ohio 


J^*ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
*  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
A Ei BERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

REfi.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White.  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 

EDWARD  WALTER, Westchester, ChesterOo., Pa. 
TUNIS  SHtEP- ®et  a  start  now  with  this  very 

■  *  Mtllw  ■  ****** —.*  hardy  and  money-making  breed. 
.  Prices  reasonable. forbothsexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  if. 


FERRETS 


Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff 
on  rats  :  THE  FERRET.  Enclose 
stamp  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale;  pedigreed; 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days' 
trial.  K.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Illinois. 

pni  I  IC  PHD©— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

IMDflRTATinN  of  the  best;  large  improved 
imrUniAIIUn  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 


- ■“  A.  dll'*  A.  VII  ll/l  J  .  Y  V  11  ID  I  Wl 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co. .Middletown, Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGmYOOll— Short,  broad  heads. 

Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs.  Special  offering 
ofbredsows,  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  this  spring. 
Four  sons  of  Masterpiece,  7  months  old,  ior  sale  at  a  bargain. 
Write  for  booklet.  II.  C.  &  H.  It.  II  Alt  PENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan  N.Y. 


80 


1910. 

raised  12  lambs  from  four  ewes. 'all  be- 
ins  triplets,  and  though  it  not  often  hap¬ 
pens,  any  shepherd  knows  that  two  lusty 
lambs  are  all  any  ewe  should  care  for. 
Though  we  can  never  expect  all  our 
lambs  to  be  twins,  yet  we  should  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  a  majority  were  not.  From 
our  first  10  registered  ewes  we  had  IS 
lambs  born,  no  triplets.  We  lost  one  by 
drowning  in  a  watering  tub,  and  raised 
17  to  maturity,  but  cannot  do  as  well 
with  a  large  flock  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  We  have  always  saved  our  best 
ewe  lambs  to  renew  our  flock,  whether 
grade  or  purebred,  and  find  very  ready 
sale  for  anv  ewes  we  can  spare.  Other 
breeders  may  claim  superior  merit  for 
their  favorites  in  some  one  point,  but 
under  the  conditions  named,  I  am  sure 
no  breed  can  excel  the  grade  Shropshire 
when  we  consider  all  their  good  qualities 
together.  Certainly  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  sight  than  a  well-bred  and 
well-kept  flock  of  Shropshires. 

If  the  reader  does  not  like  a  sheep,  or 
cannot  give  the  flock  any  of  his  personal 
oversight,  then  they  are  bound  to  be  a 
disappointment,  but  if  you  can  learn  to 
like  their  company,  will  look  after  the 
details  which  count  for  much  in  their 
management,  and  will  give  them  the 
same  intelligent  study  and  thought  you 
do  any  other  venture,  they  are  bound  to 
please  you,  to  prove  profitable,  and  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  interest  on  your  place. 
Fig.  33  shows  a  few  ordinary  Shrop¬ 
shires  in  their  Winter  clothes  under  or¬ 
dinary  farm  conditions.  Not  fitted  for 
show' nor  trimmed  for  sale,  but  as  you 
may  expect  yours  to  look  with  the  culls 
all  in  and  always  in  the  front,  for  before 
you  live  with  your  flock  a  year,  you  will 
learn  that  no  matter  how  much  you  cull, 
there  will  always  be  a  “bottom  to  your 
flock;”  always  one  or  two  more  you 
wish  might  be  out  but  too  lean  to  sell 
perhaps,  yet  always  next  the  visitor 
when  showing  your  flock.  Think  this 
proposition  over  carefully  and  see  if  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  does  not  appeal  to 
you  as  being  the  thing  to  make  yours  a 
better  regulated  farm. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  bert  van  vleet. 


DRY  FODDER  AND  CORN  SILAGE. 

We  have  had  quite  a  little  experience 
in  putting  into  the  silo  dry  corn  fodder 
and  wetting  it  down  as  it  goes  in.  We 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  fodder  in  that 
way,  and  it  is  far  more  appetizing,  and 
much  more  economical  in  every  way, 
than  to  cut  the  stalks  and  feed  them  dry. 
But  altogether  the  best  way  for  us  to 
handle  our  corn  crop  is  to  allow  it  to 
get  ripe  standing,  and  then  cut  it  all  up 
(ears  and  stalks)  into  the  silo.  This 
makes  the  finest  corn  silage  for  sheep 
and  horses  that  I  know  of.  At  this  ripe 
stage  care  should  be  exercised  in  not 
cutting  too  far  ahead  of  the  wagons. 
There  should  be  enough  sap  in  the  stalks 
so  that  the  silage  should  be  well  pre¬ 
served  without  the  addition  of  water, 
which  makes  extra  work.  We  find  a 
light  frost  does  not  seriously  injure  the 
corn  for  the  silo.  We  much  prefer  to 
take  our  chances  on  a  frost  rather  than 
silo  it  in  a  premature  condition.  My 
2,000  lambs  are  eating  6,000  pounds  of. 
silage  with  2,500  pounds  of  mixed  grains 
per  day.  The  grain  is  all  mixed  with  the 
silage  before  feeding.  From  this  mixture 
we  feed  all  our  horses  and  mules,  27 
head,  and  they  are  more  fond  of  it  than 
oats.  With  this  mixture  very  little  hay 
is  required,  which  is  quite  an  item  when 
hay  is  worth  $20  per  ton. 

Connecticut.  Charles  e.  lyman. 


“BUTTER  MACHINES.” 

IT.  C.,  Hurlock,  Md. — There  has  been  an 
agent  around  selling  a  butter  machine  ;  you 
take  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  half  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  and  make  one  pound  of  butter. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this  ma¬ 
chine?  I  think  you  had  something  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  about  a  machine  of 
this  kind.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  buy 
one? 

Ans. — No.  Let  any  machine  offered 
with  such  foolish  claims  alone.  The 
half  pint  of  milk  will,  if  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  weigh  about  eight  ounces,  and  will 
contain  about  three  ounces  of  butter 
fat  and  nearly  seven  ounces  of  water. 
Think  for  a  momertt  of  the  nonsense 
of  claiming  that  you  can  add  seven 
ounces  of  water  to  eight  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter  and  have  a  pound  of  butter.  To 
figure  it  out  further  this  is  the  story: 

Butter  Fat.  Water. 

8  ounces  butter .  6.8  oz.  1.2  oz. 

8  ounces  milk . 3  7. 

Total . 7.1  8.2 

The  law  states  that  butter  shall  not 
contain  over  15  per  cent  of  water,  but 
this  combination  will  carry  more  than 
half.  A  machine  like  an  ice  cream 
freezer,  or  like  whirling  a  bird  cage  in 
a  jar  might  mix  the  butter  and  milk 
into  a  soft,  pulpy  mass,  but  it  will  not 
be  “butter,”  and  if  you  undertook  to 
sell  it  as  such  you  would  be  liable  to 
arrest  and  fine. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FARMERS’  WEEK  AT  CORNELL. 

A  liberal  programme  has  been  prepared 
for  ‘'Farmers’  Week,”  February  7-12,  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University,  assisted  by  the  Cornell 
University  Poultry  Association,  will  hold 
a  poultry  institute  and  other  exercises  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  days  of  Farmers’  Week,  including 
judging  contests  and  educational  exhibits 
each  day.  There  are  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  in  animal  husbandry,  dairy  work, 
soils,  horticulture,  experimental  plant  breed¬ 
ing.  farm  mechanics,  farm  management  and 
farm  crops.  The  treatment  of  these  varied 
subjects  will  be  most  instructive  and  the 
character  of  the  speakers  insures  a  pro¬ 
gramme  that  will  hold  its  interest  through¬ 
out.  The  department  of  home  _  economics 
will  appeal  especially  to  the  feminine  visit¬ 
ors.  The  Cornell  Horticultural  Union  con¬ 
venes  on  Thursday  afternoon.  February  10, 
closing  with  a  banquet.  The  State  Drainage 
Association  meets  on  Wednesday.  February 
9.  closing  with  a  business  meeting.  The 
New  York  State  Plant  Breeders’  Association 
will  meet  on  Tuesday  forenoon,  February  8. 
The  Dairy  Students’  .Association  will  meet 
on  Wednesday,  February  9.  The  New  York 
State  Experimenters’  League  will  also  meet 
during  the  week.  In  addition  to  the  features 
named  there  will  also  be  an  experimental 
road  demonstration,  with  explanation  _  of 
the  different  methods  of  road  construction 
with  illustrations;  address  on  rural  school 
education ;  addresses  on  general  topics  of 
interest  to  all  visitors  during  the  evening 
sessions :  the  competition  for  the  Eastman 
Prize  of  $100  in  public  speaking  will  be 
given  Friday  evening,  February  11. 


Shoe  Boil. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  shoe  boil  on  a  horse?  My  horse 
has  one  on  his  leg,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  for  it  seems  to  keep 
growing  larger.  e.  h.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

The  tumor  comes  from  the  horse  lying 
upon  the  elbow  on  a  bare  floor ;  not  from 
the  elbow  lying  on  the  heel  of  the  shoe 
as  commonly  supposed.  Tie  horse  up  so  he 
cannot  lie  down.  Have  the  tumor  cleanly 
dissected  out.  The  wound  may  then  be  per¬ 
fectly  healed  by  wetting  twice  daily  with  a 
lotion  composed  of  one  ounce  of  sugar  of 
lead  and  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a 
pint  of  water.  Isabel  the  bottle  “poison” 
and  shake  well  before  applying.  The  tumor 
cannot  be  removed  by  applying  medicine  to 
it.  The  knife  is  the  only  perfect  cure. 

Rheumatism. 

I  have  two  pigs  three  months  old.  sis¬ 
ters  ;  one  has  grown  nicely,  while  the  other 
has  gone  off  her  feed  ;  cannot  stand  up  to 
trough  and  eat.  If  handled,  she  will  squeal 
as  in  pain.  Is  there  any  cure  outside  of 
the  knife?  a.  p.  h. 

The  squealing  suggests  the  pain  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  but  we  sometimes  have  similar 
symptoms  in  rickets,  which,  however,  would 
be  likely  to  affect  both  pigs  if  they  have 
been  treated  in  the  same  way.  Allow  free 
range.  Provide  a  dry  sleeping  place.  Mix 
limewater  freely  in  the  slop,  which  should 
be  made  of  milk,  middlings,  oatmeal,  corn- 
meal  and  a  little  flaxseed  meal.  Rub  affected 
joints  and  muscles  with  druggist’s  soap  lini¬ 
ment  twice  daily.  Give  the  pig  10  grains 
of  iodide  of  potash  twice  a  day  until  im¬ 
proved,  then  once  a  day.  Stop  this  medi¬ 
cine  if  it  does  not  prove  beneficial,  and  in 
that  case  substitute  15-grain  doses  of  sali¬ 
cylate  of  soda  twice  daily.  a.  s.  a. 

Scratches. 

1  have  a  10-year-old  mare  that  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  scratches,  which  I  am  treating 
with  acetate  of  lead  and  glycerine,  and 
which  under  this  treatment  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  Right  hind  leg,  however,  swells  up 
almost  to  hip.  This  swelling  goes  down 
upon  driving,  but  immediately  on  standing 
over  night  swells  up  again.  E.  k.  l. 

Washing  the  leg  and  neglecting  to  dry 
it  thoroughly  is  the  common  cause  of  ordi¬ 
nary  scratches,  and  having  the  horse  stand 
in  a  draft  aggravates  or  Induces  the  trouble. 
Do  not  wash  the  leg.  Rub  it  dry  with 
sawdust  when  wet.  and  then  apply  freely 
twice  daily  an  ointment  composed  of  half 
an  ounce  of  flowe/rs  of  sulphur,  two  drams 
of  spirits  of  camphor  and  four  ounces  of 
lard.  If  possible,  allow  the  horse  a  box- 
stall  when  in  stable.  After  the  leg  is  dry 
and  the  ointment  has  been  applied  a  ban¬ 
dage  may  be  put  on,  if  the  leg  does  not  tend 
to  remain  normal  in  thickness  when  the 
horse  stands  in  stable.  Never  let  her  stand 
idle.  Work  or  exercise  her  every  day.  Cut 
down  the  grain  ration.  a.  s.  a. 


is  being  made  from  sweet  cream  and  this 
plan,  adopted  last  year,  is  giving  satisfac¬ 
tion.  A  tub  of  sweet-cream  butter  14 
months  old  on  exhibition  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  last  December  had  no  storage 
or  fishy  flavor,  and  was  pronounced  a  fine 
article. 

The  Milk  Inquiry. — At  the  milk  trust 
inquiry  which  is  being  held  before  Referee 
Brown  at  the  Attorney-General’s  offices.  299 
Broadway,  eight  witnesses  testified  Jan.  5. 
The  first  two.  Howell  and  Johnson,  farmers 
from  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  supply  milk  to  New 
York  dealers  and  are  members  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Milk  Exchange.  They  said  that 
they  had  verbal  or  written  contracts  with 
all  the  dealers  which  stipulated  that  they 
should  sell  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  Exchange 
from  month  to  month,  and  that  unless  they 
adhered  to  this  price  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  market.  A  witness  for  the  milk 
trust,  Mr.  Levy,  didn't  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  Milk  Dealers’  Association,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  lie  said  it  had  meetings 
now  and  then  but  he  wasn’t  sure  whether 
he  ever  attended  any.  Later  he  remembered 
that  he  had.  He  said  the  meetings  were 
not  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  any 
price — of  this  he  was  quite  positive.  AVhen 
the  milk  investigation  was  continued  Jan.  6 
before  William  Grant  Brown,  referee,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  District  Attorney  Whitman, 
was  present.  The  first  witness  was  Henry 
Rauch,  a  Brooklyn  dealer,  who  said  that  he 
was  still  selling  bottled  milk  at  eight  cents 
a  quart  in  spite  of  the  nine-cent  price  made 
by  nearly  all  other  dealers.  The  price  paid 
the  farmer  was  based  on  the  value  fixed  by 
the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange,  he  said. 
That  value  now,  he  thought,  was  too  high. 
He  never  knew  the  Exchange  to  make  any 
effort  to  fix  the  price  the  dealers  should 
charge  the  customers,  nor  did  he  know  of 
any  preconcerted  agreement  to  raise  the 
price  last  November. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 


Simplest,  Most  Power¬ 
ful ,  cerviceable  engine 
made.  It  uses  less  fuel 
and  can  be  depended 
on  under  all  kinds  of 
weather  conditions. 
All  types  and  sizes,  also  I 
saw  rigs  and  pumping 
plants.  Extraordinary  | 
Free  Trial  Proposition. 
Write  today  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  Interesting  I 
engine  bookwhich  puts  | 
you  wise  on  engines. 

[CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  | 
1 1015  30th  St.  Milzvaukee.  Wit. 


KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 


“Cannot  Be  Beaten” 

Hempstead,  L.  L,  Apr.  29. 1909. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  98, 

I  Dr.  B.  .T.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  your  book. 

I  have  used  your  medicine  for  about  20  ] 
years  and  find  it  cannot  be  beaten. 

Yours  truly,  Daniel  T.  Stenson. 
Kendall’s  “cannot  be  beaten”  for  Spevln,  I 
Ringbone,  Curb, Splint,  Swellings,  Sprains, 
Any  Lameness.  The  standby  for  40  years. 
*1.00  a  bottle,  6  for  *5.00,  at  drug  stores.  Be 
sure  it  Is  Kendall's  you  get  and  ask  for  free 
book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  VI. 


Obituary. — Hon.  II.  B.  Richards,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association, 
died  Jan.  1.  Death  was  due  to  blood  poison¬ 
ing  following  an  injury  to  his  hand  some 
five  weeks  before.  Mr.  Richards  was  born  on 
March  24,  1850.  on  a  farm  which  is  now  in 
the  city  of  Easton,  Pa.  This  farm  was  his 
jiome  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  Always 
honorable  and  public  spirited,  he  was  one  of 
the  best-known  residents  of  that  section  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  few  years 
ago  be  established  Gramana  Farm  near  Phil- 
li’psburg,  N.  J.  This  has  already  become 
famous  as  one  of  the  leading  establishments 
for  the  production  of  certified  milk  in 
America.  He  began  breeding  Dutch  Belted 
cattle  about  1875,  and  in  1886  organized 
the  Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America  and  was  elected  secretary  thereof. 
He  was  re-elected  secretary  each  year  until 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  he  asked  that 
the  office  be  not  again  imposed  upon  him. 
The  association  was  reluctant  to  choose  a 
new  secretary,  but  respected  his  wish  and 
then  elected  him  its  president. 

Sweet  Cream  Butter. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  found  that  butter  often 
changes  when  kept  in  cold  storage.  These 
changes  are  greater  when  the  cream  is 
soured  before  churning.  What  is  regarded 
as  of  special  importance  is  the  fact  that 
butter  can  be  made  commercially  from  sweet 
pasteurized  cream  without  the  addition  of 
a  starter.  Fresh  butter  made  this  way  has 
a  flavor  too  mild  to  suit  the  average  dealer, 
but  it  changes  less  in  storage  than  butter 
made  by  the  ordinary  methods,  and  can  bo 
sold  after  storage  as  high-grade  butter.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  at  least  10 
creameries  in  the  country  making  butter 
from  sweet  pasteurized  cream  without  a 
starter,  and  many  more  with  a  starter  but 
without  ripening.  The  statements  in  regard 
to  butter  from  unripened  pasteurized  cream 
do  not  hold  for  butter  made  from  unpasteur¬ 
ized  cream  churned  without  ripening.  But¬ 
ter  made  in  this  way  has  poor  keeping 
quality.  Butter  for  the  United  States  Navy 
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A  m  are  three  of  the  most  trying  months  on  your  cows.  At 
this  time  it  behooves  you  to  look  well  to  the  feed  that 
you  supply  your  dairy  stock — it  must  be  rich,  nourishing,  strength 
building ;  something  that  will  not  only  give  you  the  maximum  flow 
of  milk  during  the  months  when  the  prices  of  your  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  highest  of  the  year,  but  will  also  lay  the  foundation 
for  future  profits  for  you  by  preventing  your  cows  from  getting 
into  a  poor  physical  condition.  A  run-down  cow  is  a  losing 
proposition  at  any  time  of  the  year,  even  though  you  feed  her 
extravagantly  in  trying  to  build  her  up. 

Schumacher  Stock  Feed 

the  finely  ground  ration  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  products,  properly 
balanced,  thoroughly  kiln-dried,  sweet,  palatable,  dairy  ration 
makes  the  ideal  feed  for  your  stock  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

M  IT  DURING  the  cold  winter  months,  in  order  to  keep  your 
^  11  animals  in  perfect  physical  condition,  as  well  as  to  keep 
Til  them  milking  to  their  maximum  capacity,  you  must  feed 
something  more  than  a  mere  protein  ration,  something  that 
nourishes — builds  them  up  and  keeps  them  warm  and  contented. 
They  must  be  fed  a  nutritious,  well  balanced  grain  ration. 

M  If  NATURE’S  food  for  all  farm  stock  is  grain,  and  the 
greater  the  variety  the  greater  the  results.  Fed  as  an  entire 
TU  ration,  or  used  as  the  basis  for  conveying  small  quantities  of 
high  protein  concentrates,  Schumacher  Stock  Feed  is 
well-nigh  a  necessity  for  the  well  being  of  your  stock  and  your 
pocketbook. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  follow  successful  feeders. 
Such  as  these,  who  use  it  constantly  and  heartily  indorse  it : 

Wing  R.  Smith,  Stevens  Bros.  &  Hastings,  Bordens  Home 
Farm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.,  former  Vice-President  Levi  P.  Morton, 

J.  Wilson  Hamilton,  Hershey  Farms,  R.  T.  Shannon,  Horace 
L.  Bronson,  and  thousands  of  other  successful  feeders. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it  to  you.  He  has  it  in  stock ;  if 
not,  write  to  us. 

pie  Quaker  ©mpariy 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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TWO  WAYS  OF  HATCHING. 

Advice  About  Incubators. 

From  our  own  experience  I  would  say 
that  fresh  eggs  with  strong  fertility  from 
healthy  stock  are  one  of  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  items  of  running  an  incubator  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Given  good  eggs,  any  one  of 
the  best  modern  machines  are  good. 
Don’t  buy  a  cheap  thing  you  know  noth¬ 
ing  about.  I  have  found  it  easier  to  run 
a  large  machine  holding  400  eggs  than 
one  of  60  or  100  eggs,  as  it  is  not  so 
subject  to  changing  temperature.  A 
basement  or  cellar  is  the  best  place  to 
run  an  incubator,  as  it  gives  the  neces¬ 
sary  moist  atmosphere,  and  also  the 
steady  temperature,  which  an  upstairs 
room  will  not  do.  Airing  the  eggs  I  be¬ 
lieve  an  essential  feature  to  strong 
chicks,  although  a  “hatch”  may  be  se¬ 
cured  with  very  little  air.  A  machine 
where  the  thermometer  hangs  above  the 
eggs  should  be  run  104  degrees,  while 
one  with  thermometer  lying  on  the  eggs 
is  right  at  103.  Leave  the  machine  closed 
while  hatching,  and  leave  the  chicks  in 
the  machine  24  hours  after  the  hatch  is 
over,  as  they  do  not  need  anything  to 
eat  for  two  or  three  days.  What  is  the 
use  of  hurrying  them  out  into  what  at 
the  best  is  an  unkind  world  to  a  mother¬ 
less  chicken?  With  these  suggestions 
and  the  direction's  which  are  sent  with 
the  machines  anyone  should  be  .able  to 
make  a  satisfactory  hatch,  and  have 
chicks  that  are  not  handicapped  in  their 
race  for  life.  floyd  q.  white. 

Wholesale  Natural  Incubation. 

At  this  season  nearly  every  poultry- 
man,  and  especially  the  inexperienced  en¬ 
thusiast,  thinks  that  if  he  only  had  more 
and  earlier  pullets  he  could  make  money 
producing  Winter  eggs.  He  also  sees  large 
and  sure  profits  in  early  chickens  for 
market  purposes.  For  both  reasons  he 
feels  that  he  must  run  an  incubator  and 
get  ahead  of  the  season  which  nature 
chooses  for  breeding  operations.  Thus 
year  after  year  the  whole .  question  of 
artificial  incubation  must  be  thrashed 
over  in  the  agricultural  press,  and  in  the 
end  each  man  or  woman  must  work  out 
the  details  of  the  problem  with  the  aid 
of  common  sense  and  a  love  for  the 
work.  Success  with  an  incubator  lies 
largely  in  the  outside  surroundings  and 
in  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  I  re¬ 
cently  saw  two  old  machines  sold  at  a 
country  auction.  They  were  little  more 
than  pine  boxes  lined  with  paper  with  a 
lamp  and  water  tank,  the  latter  leaking. 
The  purchaser  was  a  good  mechanic, 
and  had  hatched  chicks  before.  He 
bought  new  lamps,  plugged  up  the  holes 
with  putty,  and  at  the  first  attempt 
hatched  almost  all  the  fertile  eggs.  These 
machines  were  kept  upstairs  in  one  of 
uhe  rooms  in  daily  use  by  the  family. 
Tt  would  be  useless  for  this  man  to  tell 
anybody  how  he  ran  his  machine,  for 
the  conditions  would  be  similar  to  -his  in 
very  few  places.  In  large  commercial 
plants  the  problem  will  be  solved  by  ex¬ 
periment,  or  the  plant  will  fail.  No 
written  advice  can  he  expected  to  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  differing  conditions  with 
which  the  machines  will  be  surrounded. 

I  have  noted  how  many  small  opera¬ 
tors  fail  utterly^  in  incubation,  and  that 
even  a  larger  proportion  fail  to  raise  a 
satisfactory  number  of  chickens,  and 
further  that  a  large  number  of  the  chicks 
raised  are  unthrifty  and  undersized,  and 
as  I  am  raising  large  breeding  stock  on 
a  comparatively  large  scale  I  determined 
to  invest  the  price  of  an  incubator  in 
such  fixtures  as  would  make  it  easy  to 
manage  and  handle  a  large  number  of 
broody  liens.  It  will  be  immediately  ob¬ 
jected  that  broody  hens  cannot  be  had 
when  they  are  wanted,  but  I  find  that 
the  offer  of  about  50  per  cent  above 
market  price  will  bring  to  light  quite  a 
number  of  broody  hens  quite  early  in 
the  season.  To  move  successfully  and 
set  a  hen  is  as  impossible  for  some  peo¬ 
ple. as  to  run  an  incubator,  but  a  person 
who  can  do  neither  should  retire  from 
the  business. 

My  plan  is  to  give  each  hen  a  separate 
nest  and  yard,  so  that  she  cannot  get 
more  than  four  feet  from  her  eggs.  My 
nests  are  made  in  boxes  of  three  each, 
called  trinesters.  These  are  four  feet 
long,  18  inches  wide,  about  20  inches 
high  in  front  and  16  at  the  back,  cover 
sloping  one  way",  partitions  dividing  into 
three  nests  16  inches  wide.  The  cover 
is  cut  into  three  lids,  so  that  each  nest 
can  be  opened  independently,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  front  of  each  nest  is 
cut  out  and  fitted  with  a  slatted  door 
which  drops  in  from  the  top.  A  couple 
of  strips  are  nailed  on  the  sides  of  the 
trinester  projecting  from  each  end  to 
form  handles.  The  yards  are  made  of 
lath  or  wire  netting  four  feet  square  and 
20  inches  high,  divided  into  three  runs, 
each  16  inches  wide.  These  runs  are 
open  at  one  end,  and  this  end  fits  against 


the  front  of  the  trinester.  Thus  each 
hen  has  her  own  nest  and  yard,  yet  has 
company  within  clucking  distance.  Eight 
of  these  trinesters  will  accommodate  two 
dozen  sitters,  and  a  little  girl  can  attend 
to  them  in  a  few  minutes.  These  24  hens 
will  cover  at  least  288  eggs,  and  the 
average  man  can  hatch  more  chicks  with 
them  than  with  the  machine  and  raise  a 
great  many  more  than  with  a  brooder. 
The  more  hens  we  can  start  at  once  the 
better  we  like  it.  We  test  the  eggs  about 
the  seventh  day,  and  fill  up  the  nests  of 
some  hens  from  the  others,  so  as  to  re¬ 
lease  one  or  more  to  be  started  again 
with  the  next  lot.  In  this  way  there  is 
little  lost  time,  and*  at  hatching  only 
enough  hens  are  removed  to  care  for 
the  chicks,  the  others  being  reset,  so  that 
we  get  six  weeks  of  service  from  nearly" 
half  of  our  sitters.  As  we  raise  only 
purebred  stock  our  mongrel  sitters  are 
sold  off  on  weaning  their  chicks,  and 
have  often  brought  more  than  they  cost, 
but  even  if  they  sell  for  less,  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  hardly  represent  more  than  the 
annual  depreciation  on  a  machine,  and 
we  have  no  idle  capital  on  our  hands. 
By  this  method  we  have  hatched  in  the 
last  two  seasons  66  per  cent  of  all  eggs 
put  under  the  hens,  the  loss  represent¬ 
ing  the  infertile,  the  broken  and  the 
chicks  dead  in  shell  or  killed  in  nests. 
In  these  two  years  we  have  set  some 
3,000  eggs.  So  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
figures  probably  represent  an  average  of 
what  we  may  expect  with  our  Barred 
Rocks.  I  should  add  that  we  keep  our 
sitters  out  of  doors  and  on  the  grass. 

Virginia.  w.  a.  sherman. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Indigestion  in  Horse. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  my  horse 
to  keep  him  in  flesh,  as  he  has  a  weak 
stomach  and  kidneys  and  gets  sick  if  I 
feed  him  corn?  .Ttist  now  I  am  keeping 
him  on  rye  hay  and  ground  oats,  and  he 
keeps  well,  hut  gets  very  lean.  I  had  some 
carrots  which  I  was  feeding  him,  hut  found 
they  brought  on  the  kidney  trouble.  I  had 
the  same  experience  with  corn. 

Connecticut.  s.  jj.  D. 

Rye  hay  makes  excellent  bedding  for 
horses,  but  it  is  not  suitable  as  roughage 
in  place  of  hav.  Feed  good  mixed  or 
Timothy  hay  and  a  ration  composed  of  10 
parts  of  oats,  five  of  corn  and  three  of 
bran.  Feed  the  corn  in  the  ear  at  noon. 
Do  not  feed  ground  food.  If  ho  cannot  chew 
properly  have  his  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinary  dentist.  See  that  the  horse  is 
worked  or  abundantly  exercised  every  day. 
lie  will  not  get  sick  if  you  feed  aiid  ex¬ 
ercise  him  properly.  a,  s.  a. 

Eczema. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  dog,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  him?  About  six  months 
ago  an  eruption  appeared  around  his 
mouth,  ears  and  between  his  toes,  and  now 
his  toenails  are  about  an  inch  longer  than 
they  should  be,  and  are  shedding.  The 
eruption  is  something  like  poison  from 
thunderwood  or  poison  oak.  He  had  dis¬ 
temper  not  long  before  the  breaking  out. 

Alabama.  c.  e.  p. 

The  dog  is  in  a  rundown  condition,  and 
the  skin  eruption  is  a  form  of  eczema. 
Once  daily  soak  the  feet  in  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  boric  acid,  as  hot  as  the  hand  will 
bear,  and  after  removing  and  drying  the 
feet  smear  balsam  of  Peru  upon  all  sore 
places.  Apply  sulphur  ointment  freely  once 
a  day  to  all  other  affected  parts  pn  body, 
after  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  if  they  itch 
add  ichthyol  to  the  ointment  at  the  rate 
of  one  dram  to  the  ounce.  Feed  lightly. 
Have  him  live  an  outdoor  life.  If  recovery 
is  tardy  give  20  drops  of  elixir  calisaya, 
iron  and  strychnine  twice  daily  in  a  little 
water.  a.  s.  a. 

•  Scours. 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  15  years  old. 
About  six  months  ago,  when  I  started  to 
feed  new  hay,  he  got  the  scours.  He  had  it 
for  some  time.  I  tried  different  remedies, 
such  as  flour,  allspice,  raw  oil,  charcoal, 
which  were  recommended  by  my  neighbors, 
without  very  much  benefit.  In  the  Fall 
he  began  to  get  poor  and  hidebound.  A 
druggist  recommended  equal  parts  of  ginger, 
copperas,  gentian  and  charcoal.  I  gave  the 
horse  a  tablespoonful  in  two  quarts  of 
wheat  bran  morning  and  night.  This  did 
him  some  good ;  his  hide  seems  to  be  na¬ 
tural,  his  scours  stopped  and  he  was  gain¬ 
ing  some,  but  now  be  has  the  scours  again. 

I  am  feeding  him  good,  clean  Timothy  hay 
morning  and  night,  and  oat  straw  at  noon*; 
have  been  feeding  him  bran  twice  a  day 
for  some  time.  What  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  giving  him?  w.  e.  t. 

New  York. 

Have  his  teeth  put  in  order.  Feed  whole 
oats,  bran,  carrots  and  hay.  Stop  feeding 
oat  straw.  Let  him  run  out  every  dav  or 
work  him  regularly.  Allow  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  Always  give  the  drinking  water 
before  and  not  soon  after  feeding.  If  the 
trouble  continues  mix  in  the  feed  night  and 
morning  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  powdered  wood  charcoal,  ground 
ginger  root  and  powdered  catechu.  If  his 
coat  is  long,  rough  and  staring  have  him 
clipped.  „  a.  s.  a. 


Best  Roof  for  a  Barn. 

J.  L.  F Castile,  N.  Y. — I  intend  build¬ 
ing  a  barn  next  Spring,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  your  opinion  as  to  what  is  best  to 
use  for  shingles.  I  can  get  the  so-called  Red 
cedar  shingles  at  $4  per  1,000,  and  a  cypress 
shingle  at  .$4.50  per  1,000.  Some  carpenters 
tell  me  that  the  cypress  will  outlast  all 
other  shingles,  and  are  cheap  at  twice  the 
price  of  cedar  shingles.  Others  sav  they 
are  no  good  at  all  in  this  climate.  Some 
people  advocate  galvanized  roofing.  What 
is  your  opinion  as  regards  galvanized  and 
the  other  kinds  of  roofing  so  extensively 
advertised  ?  My  barn  is  to  be  72  by  36 
gambrel  roof. 


January  22, 


Wm.  Galloway 

.President 


Get  My  Price 

This  Ad  Saves  You  Dealer,  Jobber, 
Supply  Men,  Catalog-House 
Profits.  Nobody  Can  Beat  It 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  in  the  world 
— my  price  has  made  it.  No  such  price  as  I  make  on  this 
high-grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  manure- 
spreader  history.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason:  I  make 
you  a  price  on  one  based  on  a  30,000  quantity,  and  pay 
the  freight  right  to  your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual 
material,  labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity. 

on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30  days  free,  just  like  I 
ask  you  to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  me  a  postal  and  say — “Galloway,  send 
me  your  Clincher  Proposition  and  Big  Spreader 
Book,  Free,  with  low  prices  direct  from  factory.” 

T.  F.  Stlce,  Oswego,  Kans.,  writes  me — “Often  pull  It 
with  my  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have 
always  used  the  .  ..before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  It 
going  to  buy  a  dozen  more,  they  would  all  be  Galloways. 
Thousands  more  letters  like  these  here. 


Get  my  Clincher  Proposition  for  1916  with 
proof — lowest  price  ever  made  on  a  first-class 
spreader.  No.  5,  complete  with  steel  trucks,  70- 
bu.  size;  or  Galloway  Famous  Wagon-Box,  4 
sizes,  from  50  to  60-bu.— with  our  agreement  to 
pay  you  back  your  money  after  you  try  it  twelve 
months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment.  How’s 
that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not  have  the 
best  spreader,  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an 
offer.  40,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K. 


Wm.  Galloway  Company,  of  America,  669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


GALLOWAY 


Wagon-Box  Spreaders 

— Save  You  $25  to  $50  Cash 
— Freight  Prepaid 


With  Exclusive  Roller-Feed—  worth 
$25  to  $50  Alone  < 


N  /  I  now  ONLY  V/ 

/  $54.50  and 

TjJ  Up-Without  \ 

■'  f  t  Trucks— Freight  \ 
yy  Prepaid  East  of 
/Rockies  and  Nor.  of  Ten- 
~  nessee— Freight  Allowed 
that  Far  to  Points  Beyond. 


Here  Are  Facts  You  Want  To  Know: — 

Hans  M.  Johnson,  Parlcston,  Minn.:  “I  Dewey 
would  not  trade  my  Galloway  for  any  1125  used  a- 
epreader  I  have  ever  seen.” 

Garrett  Mathias,  Mathias,  W.  Va. :  “It  is 
worth  two  of  the - ” 


Hicks,  El  Reno,  Okla. :  “Have 
,  a  8135  machine.  Couldn’t  think 


of  changing  even. 

C.  C.  Johnson,  Morrison,  Mo. : 
Isn’t  in  It  with  the  Galloway.” 


‘The- 


Eleven 

Patents 


The  ONLY  Spreader 
with  MALLEABLE 
and  STEEL  for  ALL 
Parts  that  break  and 
wear  out  In  other 
spreaders. 

Fits  the  wagon 
gears  you  al¬ 
ready  h aye. 


The 

ONLY 


End¬ 
less-Apron 
Force  Feed 
Spreader  in 
the  World. 


From  50  to  70-bn. 
Capacity.  With 
Complete  Steel  Truck 
Spreader,  only  $90.00, 


32  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 


Smfin.ZJ 


ROLLER-BEARING 
LIGHT  DRAFT 


Get  > 
Our 
Book 
Free 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 

The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  work.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.  syna5.use 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME 

when  an  engine  that  would  saw  wood,  grind  feed 
and  do  general  farm  work  weighed  a  ton  and  had  a 
water  tank  like  a  young  straw  stack.  Think  of  cart¬ 
ing  water  by  the  barrel  whenever  power  is  needed! 

THEN  IkEMeyeWSV' m  COOLED  Came ; 

no  more  water  nuisance,  no  cold  weather  troubles, 
al  ways  ready  and  able  to  do  any  work  summer  or 
winter.  That’s  the  kind  you  want. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  5. 

The  Only  Air  Cooled  Enoine  TheNcW-WSY MOTOR COMHNY 
Guaranteed  for  all  Work.  4  Lahsjhs,  /tfCffieAJt,  O.S.A. 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS  BRAND 


140  SHERIDAN  ST. 


AND  UPWARD 

THISOFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.  It  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  Is  only  5  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that!  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  Improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  in  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


Sown  AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low.  the  quality  is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Run  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  It  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated.  shows  the  machine  In  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion.  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent's, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer's)  guarantee  oro- 
tects  you  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE.N.Y. 


3910. 


kuraiv  new-vokkkr 
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READ  THIS  CHALLENGE  OFFER 

on  the  ECONOMY  CHIEF  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


We  believe  the  Economy  Chief  is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  cream  separator  on  the 
market  today,  regardless  of  price.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  in  design,  the  closest  skimming,  the 
easiest  running,  the  quickest  cleaning ;  in  short,  the  greatest  separator  value  that  money  can  buy. 
We  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  Economy  Chief  and  we  want  every  owner  of  cows  to  share  this 
confidence  with  us.  We  want  everyone  interested  in  buying  a  cream  separator  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  find  out  for  himself which  is  the  best  machine,  which  is  THE  SEPARATOR  TO  BUY. 

HERE  IS  OUR  CHALLENGE  OFFER 

Deposit  in  your  local  bank  the  price  of  the  Economy  Chief  Cream  Separator  you 
want  to  try,  or 

Send  us  a  letter  of  reference  from  your  banker  stating  that  you  are  a  reliable  person;  then 

We  will  ship  to  you  at  once,  freight  prepaid,  the  separator  you  order,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  you  are  to  set  it  up  and  try  it  on  your  farm  for  sixty  days.  Give  it  the 
hardest  kind  of  a  test;  if  possible  try  it  alongside  some  other  well  known  standard  make, 
such  as  the  Empire,  United  States  or  De  Laval.  Compare  our  machine  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  with  any  other.  Note  the  amount  of  cream  you  get  from  each.  Compare  ease  of 
running,  time  consumed  in  cleaning,  and  make  any  other  comparisons  you  can  think  of. 
Never  mind  about  the  price;  what  you  want  from  a  cream  separator  is  CREAM.  If  any 
other  machine  selling  even  as  high  as  $85.00  or  $90.00  will  do  better  work,  will  skim 
closer,  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  our  Economy  Chief  at  $42.50,  our  advice  to  you 
is,  buy  the  other  machine  and  send  ours  back. 


Note  the  Reduced  Prices  for  1910 

WE  RECOMMEND  THE  BIG  600- POUND  SIZE 

No.  23T51  New  1910  Economy  Chief.  Capacity,  ^*0*7 
250  to  300  pounds,  or  120  to  145  quarts  per  |  # 

hour.  Price  reduced  to .  * 

No.  23T52  New  1910  Economy  Chief.  Capacity, 

350  to  400  pounds,  or  170  to  195  quarts  per  <  <  V|| 
hour.  Price  reduced  to . 

No.  23T54  New  1910  Economy  Chief.  Capacity,  JO  p* /\ 

600  pounds,  or  about  290  quarts  per  hour.  A  /  k(l 

Price  reduced  to . . . ’  “fc* iwv 


When  you  have  finished  your  sixty-day  test,  if  you  are 
perfectly  satisfied  that  you  have  the  best  separator  on  the 
market,  write  us  saying  that  you  want  to  keep  the 
machine,  and  we  will  send  you  a  bill  for  your  separator 
and  the  freight  charges  we  paid  on  it. 

If  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  you  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  Economy  Chief  is  the  world’s  best  separator,  you  don’t 
need  to  even  tell  us  the  reason  for  your  dissatisfaction  unless 
you  wish  to;  just  drop  us  a  line  saying  you  don’t  want  the 
machine.  We  will  then  send  you  a  return  address  card  to 
tack  on  the  box  and  we  will  pay  you  for  your  time  and 
trouble  in  making  the  test,  setting  up  the  machine, 
repacking  it  and  hauling  back  to  the  station.  You  set 
your  own  price.  We  don’t  want  you  to  lose  one 
penny  in  trying  out  the  Economy  Chief  for  sixty  days. 

If  you  want  to  send  cash  with  your  order,  as  most  of  our  customers  do,  you  won’t  lose  any 
of  the  benefit  of  the  above  CHALLENGE  OFFER,  for  if  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  you  decide 
you  don’t  want  the  machine,  if  you  think  after  a  sixty  days’  trial  you  can  get  along  just  as  well 
without  a  separator,  or  if  you  have  seen  a  separator  in  operation  giving  better  results  than  the 
Economy  Chief,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense,  tell  us  how  much  we  owe  you  for  freight  charges, 
hauling  from  and  to  the  station,  setting  up  and  repacking,  and  we  will  promptly  send  you  every  cent 
of  the  purchase  price,  plus  your  bill. 

This  Is  Our  Challenge  Offer  and  Our  Whole 

Cream  Separator  Proposition! 


FILL  OUT  THIS  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 


CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

If  you  are  enclosing  the  full  price,  simply  write  the  amount  In  thl3  sauare. 

CASH  IN  BANK. 

If  you  have  deposited  the  purchase  price  of  the  separator  with  your  local  banker, 
make  an  X  mark  in  tills  sauare  and  enclose  your  certificate  of  deposit  properly 
made  out  and  signed  by  your  bank. 

BANK  REFERENCE. 

If  you  prefer  not  to  send  us  the  mopey,  or  to  hold  It  in  the  bank  subject  to  our  order, 
make  an  X  mark  in  this  square  and  enclose  la  letter  of  reference  signed  by  your 
banker,  telling  us  that  you  are  a  responsible  property  owner. 

FREE  DAIRY  GUIDE. 

Nearly  'everybody  has  a  copy  of  our  big  General  Catalog  'or  our  Cream  Separator 
Catalog,  but  If  you  have  not  and  want  more  information  before  ordering,  make  an 
X  mark  in  this  space. 


Name  ■ 


Postoffice 


R.  F.  D.  No.. 


-State- 


P.  O.  Box  No. 

Rural  New  Yorker 


-Street  and  No.- 


Please  write  plainly  and  carefully. 


We  think  our  Economy  Chief  Separator  is  the  best 
machine  in  the  world.  We  want  to  sell  you  an  Economy  Chief 
if  you  think  the  same  as  we  do,  not  otherwise,  and  we 
make  this  challenge  offer  to  give  you  a  chance  to  find  out 
all  about  the  Economy  Chief  at  our  expense  and  to  prove 
our  confidence  in  our  own  machine. 

IF  THE  MAKER  OF  ANY  OTHER  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD  BELIEVES 
IN  HIS  MACHINE  AS  WE  BELIEVE  IN 
OURS,  LET  HIM  MAKE  YOU  THE  SAME 
PROPOSITION  WE  DO. 

That ' s  all! 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO 


©2 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  SUNKEN  SILO. 

Will  a  silo  dug  in  the  ground  and 
cemented  like  a  cistern,  keep  silage  right? 
Some  have  told  mo  that  it  will  do  to  go 
down  five  or  six  feet,  but  does  not  do  well 
to  go  deeper  than  that.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  it  will  do  as  well  in  the  ground  as 
on  top?  If  it  will,  it  would  be  much 
cheaper.  j.  c.  g. 

Staunton,  Va. 

The  principle  of  silo  construction  is 
that  it  must  be  airtight  and,  if  sunk  in 
the  ground,  water,  must  be  kept  out. 
The  question  of  constructing  the  silo 
above  or  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
economy  in  its  construction  and  use. 
The  objections  which  have  heretofore 
practically  discouraged  the  construction 
of  underground  silos  are  that  it  is  very 
inconvenient  to  feed  from  such  a  silo 
as  soon  as  the  silage  is  used  down  a  few 
feet  below  the  feeding  floor,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  it  water-tight 
without  a  free  drain  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pit.  A  few  cases  of  a  poisonous 
gas  forming  in  an  underground  silo  have 
been  reported,  but  I  have  never  seen 
anything  of  this  nature,  c.  s.  greene. 

FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

What  do  you  think  of  my  plan  of  feeding 
for  eggs?  I  am  trying  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  plan  of  feeding,*  which  is 
dry  mash  kept  before  them  all  the  time, 
consisting  of  two  parts  shorts,  one  part 
gluten,  one  part  linseed  meal,  one  part  mid¬ 
dlings.  one  part  ground  Alfalfa,  one  part 
beef  scraps,  and  one  part  cornmeal.  Early 
in  the  morning  I  feed  four  quarts  of  cracked 
corn ;  at  noon  two  quarts  wheat  and  two 
quarts  of  oats  and  two  good-sized  beets. 
They  have  oyster  shells  and  grit  before 
them  all  the  time.  I  allow  this  whole  grain 
to  100  liens  fed  in  litter.  My  breed  is 
White  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  hatched  March 
7.  They  all  look  well  and  are  '  in  good 
health.  My  houses  are  12  by  30  feet,  I  keep 
80  pullets  in  a  house.  They  arc  out  in  the 
yards  every  pleasant  day,  and  two  hours 
before  dark  they  are  turned  out  on  unlimit¬ 
ed  grass  range. 

I  am  getting  from  13  to  17  eggs  a  day 
from  each  pen.  As  I  have  not' tried  this 
way  of  feeding  long,  I  want  to  know  if  any¬ 
one  else  has  tried  it,  as  I  think  I  ought  to 
getting  more  eggs  from  80  hens.  The  masli 
mixture  cost  me  $1.72  per  hundred  pounds 
here.  g.  s. 

Whitman,  Mass. 

This  method  of  feeding  can  be  im¬ 
proved  in  several  ways.  First,  I  would 
not  feed  the  linseed  meal,  because  our 
hens  do  not  like  it  and  no  matter  how 
high  a  feed  analyses,  if  the  hens  dislike 
it,  it  is  not  profitable  to  feed.  Second,  it 
is  better  to  feed  the  beef  scrap  in  sepa¬ 
rate  hoppers,  where  the  dry  mash  system 
of  feeding  is  used.  We  feed  the  grain 
ration,  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  oats  all 
mixed  together  and  would  never  think 
of  measuring  it  out,  but  feed  just  what 
they  need,  judging  by  the  way  they 
start  eating  the  first  handful  thrown 
out  to  them.  We  often  go  through  a 
house  giving  one  pen  just  a  handful,  and 
find  the  next  pen  hungry,  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  that  these  pullets  are  not 
laying  better,  for  although  the  hoppers 
of  mash  will  help  balance  up,  a  hen  must 
be  happy  to  lay.  f.  q.  white. 

OIL  HEATER  FOR  BROODER;  EGG-PRO¬ 
DUCING  BREED. 

1.  Could  an  oil  beater  be  used  in  a  brood¬ 
er  bouse  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring,  or 
would  it  be  liable  to  contaminate  the  air? 
2.  As  egg  producers  are  the  Lcgliorns  still 
considered  the  best,  and  how  do  Rhode 
Island  Reds  rank  in  this  respect?  r.  f.  b. 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 

1.  Yes,  an  oil  heater  can  be  used  in 
a  brooder  house,  but  'it  should  only  be 
used  in  an  emergency  to  supplement  the 
heat  from  the  brooder  heater  during  a 
severe  cold  snap,  as  it  uses  up  the  oxy¬ 
gen  and  so  vitiates  the  air,  besides  giv¬ 
ing  off  injurious  fumes. 

2.  As  egg  producers  there  is  no  other 
breed  the  equal  of  the  Leghorns.  This 
statement  is  not  made  because  of  pre¬ 
judice,  or  because  we  are  White  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders,  or  only  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  but  from  the  records  of  years' 
work  at  experiment  stations.  Taking 
years’  averages  Leghorns  produce  more 
eggs  at  a  greater  profit  than  other 
breeds.  The  R.  I.  Reds  are  good  birds, 
with  table  qualities,  and  considered  a 


general-purpose  hen.  but  they  are  not 
the  equal  of  the  Leghorn  as  an  egg  ma¬ 
chine.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

While  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
growing  or  grafting  the  Sudduth  pear, 
I  see  no  reason  why  M.  H.  R.,  page  5, 
should  not  succeed  in  grafting  on  it  the 
Bose,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis  or  any 
other  of  the  standard  sorts.  I  have  the 
Bose,  Winter  Nelis  and  Bartlett  all  top- 
grafted  on  the  Kieffer  that  have  been 
bearing  several  years,  and  seem  to  be  at 
home.  The  Flemish  Beauty  is  no  longer 
grown  here  as  a  commercial  sort. 
Grafting  on  the  old  trees  I  think  prefer¬ 
able  to  budding.  s.  D.  willard. 

New  York. 


THOSE  “PARALYZED”  COWS. 

On  page  1028  the  Hope  Farm  man  gives 
several  cases  of  cows  unable  to  get  upon 
their  feet  from  the  effects  of  eating  apples 
or  other  causes.  We  are  apple-eating  club 
folks,  and  do  not  ike  to  read  any  dispar¬ 
agement  of  our  favorite  apple.  For  the 
last  25  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  my  cattle,  20  to  30  head,  to  go 
freely  into  my  orchards  (50  acres),  after 
apple  picking  time,  and  eat  anything  and 
everything  they  wanted,  just  as  we  allow 
our  boys  to‘  do.  The  cattle  wander  through 
the  orchard  for  a  time,  picking  up  an 
apple  here  and  there ;  then  strike  off  for 
the  pasture.  This  they  do  two  or  three 
times  during  the  day.  In  this  way  they 
clean  up  the  refuse,  eating  100  to  200 
bushels  of  apples  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  One  orchard  of  about  five  acres 
we  have  fenced  for  a  hog  lot,  where  the 
hogs  get  everything  that  falls  during  the 
season.  The  only  bad  effects  we  have  had 
from  admitting  our  cows  to  our  apple¬ 
eating  club  occurred  several,  years  ago, 
when  I  discovered  a  large  Holstein  cow 
staggering  and  exhibiting  all  -the  symp¬ 
toms  of  being  drunk.  She  slunk  off  into 
the  brush  and  lay  down,  refusing  to  get 
up  when  I  invited  her  to  do  so.  Thinking 
it  best  for  all  drunken  people  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  their  spree 
quietly,  I  left  her  to  her  own  devices.  In 
three  or  four  days  she  was  around  with 
the  rest,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  her 
indiscretion.  I  am  not  taking  any  part  in 
the  discussion  as  to  whether  drunkenness 
is  a  vice  to  which  cows  may  become  ad¬ 
dicted,  only  stating  facts.  l’our  corre¬ 
spondent,  A.  O.,  writes  about  his  cow  fill¬ 
ing  rip  on  apples  and  being  unable  to  get 
up.  The  veterinarian  gave  her  medicine 
and  decided  that  a  cow  lying  three  or 
four  days  loses  the  use  of  her  limbs  from 
paralysis.  You;  also  give  me  your  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  cow  that  had  filled  up  on' 
apples  and  corn.  As  your  cow  was  unable - 
to  get  upon  her  feet,  veterinarian  gave  her 
strychnine,  and  used  a  'derrick  to  raise  ber- 
to  her  feet,  but  could  not  make  her  stand. 

Now,  I  have  two  more,  cases  to  meet 
those.  A  few  years  ago,  not  in  apple 
eating  time,  we  founds  one  of  our  cows 
lying  down,  and  unable'  to  rise.  For  three 
weeks  she  lay  there,  and  every  day  I  gave 
her.  meal  and  hay,  and  all'  the  water  she 
would  drink.  Being'  near  a  deep  ravine, 
in  her  efforts  to  get  up,  she  rolled  off  the' 
bank  to  the  bottom  of  our  road.  It  was 
necessary  to  get  her.  out  of  that..  W'e 
hitched  a  team  to  her  heck- and  drew  her 
up  the  hill,  some.  50.  feet;  with  a  rise' of 
20  feet;  then  hauled  lifer  some  ‘dozen  rods 
further  into  a  cornfield' .so  that  the  other 
animals  would  not  trouble  her.  ,Of  course, 
we  had  no  expectation -of  ever  seeing  her 
on  her  feet,  again,  and  our  veterinarian 
and  other  neighbors  said  we  ought  to 
knock  her  in  the  head.  But  in  such  eases 
I  always  let  nature  take  its  course.  In 
a  few  days,  going  one  morning  with  feed 
and  water,  I  was  surprised,  not  to,  find  her. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  wolves  had 
carried  lier  off  in  the-’  night.  But'  upon 
looking  around  I  . found  hey .  walking ;  about 
the  field,  helping  -  herself  t  o  corn.  Though 
very  thin,  she  rallied,  and  in  a  few  days 
was  apparently  as  well  as  .ever,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  for  several  years  after.  In  this 
case  the  cow  lay. -over  three. .weeks  without 
getting  on  her  feet,  and  according  to  your 
veterinarians  she  shovild  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  paralyzed. 

Another,  case  :  A  two-year-old  heifer  was 
found  one  morning  in  her  stall  with  a 
dead  calf.  She  seemed  entirely  helpless, 
not  even  able  to  raise  her  head.  .  Being 
in  a  stall  near  the  door,  we  hitched  a 
horse  to  her  and  hauled  her  out.  .  During 
the  first  week  all  I  could  get  her  to  eat 
was  a  handful  of  bran  mash  that  I  put 
into  her  mouth  each  day.  Thus  she  lay 
for  three  weeks,  most  of  the  time  unable 
to  stir  her  limbs  or  her  head.  Our  veter¬ 
inarian  prescribed  some  kind  of  medicine, 
and  told  me  to  get  a  derrick  and  raise  her 
upon  her  feet,  as  she  would  be  paralyzed, 
if  not  so  already.  But  I  told  him  I  should 
not  administer  the  medicine  nor  raise  her 
with  a  derrick.  The  time  was  in  early 
Spring,  and  we  had  snow  or  rain,  at  which 
times  I  covered  her  with  blankets  and  hay. 
In  the  fourth  week  she  got  up  aione.  Now, 
with  all  respect  for  the  Hope  Farm  man, 

I  must  say  that  if  I  had  treated  these  two 
cows  as  you  and  your  correspondent  A.  O. 
treated  them,  I  should  have  done  as  you 
did,  killed  the  cows.  This  last  cow  I  men¬ 
tioned  became  one  of  my  best.  When  m.v 
cows  get  into  trouble,  m.v  method  is  to  let 
nature  take  its  course,  and  they  generally 
come  out  all  right.  I  think  in  such  cases 
we  get  at  them  altogether  too  soon.  My 
remedy  is :  let  them  alone.  Veterinarians 
may  tell  us.  as  he  told  you  and  me.  that 
a  cow  lying  three  or  four  days  will  be¬ 
come  paralyzed,  but  my  experience  teaches 
me  the  contrary.  o.  D.  HOWE. 

Pawnee  Co.,  Neb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  1G. 


American 
Saw 
Mill 


^  This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinary  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 

1682  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  nptyoup  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if.  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
|  a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co  •  Batavia.Ill.U.S.A; 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe, coat, cap  or 
anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coats. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  Write  for  full  particulars— it  means 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  F1GVED  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
.2945  Forest  Home  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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What  Should  a  Farmer  Expect 

of  a  Grain  Drill  ? 

.-This  is  a  question  that  many  an  hon¬ 
est,  fair  minded  farmer  has  no  doubt 
asked  himself  more  than  once..  What 
should  we  expect? 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  grain 
drill  that  has  a  feed  that  will  correctly 
sow  any  seed  that  we  want  to  plant  and 
a  fertilizer  feed  that  successfully  hand¬ 
les  all  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  wide  range  of  quantities.  We  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  well  made  drill,  free 
from  a  lot  of  fads  and  so  s’niple  as  to 
be  readily  understood.  It  should  have 
furrow  openers  that  o'pen  proper  seed 
trenches,  and  which  place  the  seed  in 
the  ground  at  an  even  depth  without 
skips  or  bunching  the  grain. 

The  Empire  Grain  Drill  has  been  on 
the  market  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  If  it  was  not  right,  it  could  not 
have  survived.  There  are  many  Empire 
Drills  in  use  today  that  were  purchased 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  ago,  and 
they  are  doing  good  work  today.  This 
drill  is  manufactured  by  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  and  is  sold  under  a 
warranty  that  means  much  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  Write  them  and  ask  for  their  Em¬ 
pire  catalogue.  No  matter  wha*t  your 
seeding  conditions  may  be  you  can  get 
an  Empire  Grain  Drill  that  will  please 
and  satisfy  you.  Go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  ask  to  see  the  Empire  Drill .--Adv. 


GREENtMOUNTAIN 


Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
staves.  Patent  air-tight 
door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 

Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

888  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 


SILOS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  because  of 
theirmassive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Send  for  catalog. 

V  HARDER  MFG.  C0„  Box  11,  CoMcsklll,  W.Y.  J 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


I! Us  INTERNATIONAL 

Bj  SILOS' 

!!! 
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strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  lb. 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Lineirille,  Pa. 
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EARLY  BUYERS  < 

SAVE  MONEY, 


EARN 


ITS  COST  OCFORC 
MONEY  16 


PAID 


IKS  HOW^IfALAMAZOOJs.'ioCO 


MICHIGAN 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo?  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrencit.  Free  access. 

Fivery  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 
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Tho  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  tho  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day .  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Iioss  Co.(Est.ia50) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5 lAx 
VA-in. — indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in.  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  "Advantages  of  Silo,”  25  pages; 
“Silos;  How  to  Build,” 76pp ;  "Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos."  10 pp;  "Silage  Crops," 
16  pp;  "How  to  Make  Silage,"  19  pp: 
"How  to  Feed  Silage,”  22  pp;  “Feeder's  Guide,”! 
etc.,  56  pp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  lOe.coin  or  stamps, 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio 


AGFNTS  200%  PROFIT? 

*  ^ ^  ^  ^  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hame  straj’. 
Horse  owners  and  toamste-s 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agent?-. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  805  Wayne  St.,  l>ayton,  Ohio 

qf  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion, 

1909-1910  MODEL 
“The  Best  Ever." 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance  ' 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com-  4 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
f  ormly.  and  best  of  ail 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for  A  \1 
our  free 
book. 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box 


102-P  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 
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the  skinner  system  of  irrigation. 

The  so-called  “Skinner  system  of  irriga¬ 
tion”  is  the  name  applied  to  a  scheme  for 
watering  crops,  either  in  greenhouses  or  in 
field,  by  the  use  of  pipes  distributed  either 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  overhead, 
in  which  small  nozzles  are  placed  at  stated 
intervals  so  as  to  distribute  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  over  a  large  area.  The 
Skinner  patents,  as  I  understand  it.  cover 
n  peculiar  union  which  is  provided  with  a 
strainer,  and  which  enables  the  pipe  to  he 
rotated,  together  with  several  types  of  ori¬ 
fices  or  nozzles  which  are  threaded  and  can 
Pc  set  into  ordinary  gas  pipe  by  drilling  and 
threading  the  pipe  at  proper  intervals.  In 
greenhouses  where  the  open  or  bunch  type 
of  lettuce  is  grown  this  system  of  watering 
is  quite  universally  employed.  It  is  also 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  market 
gardeners  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast, 
where  a  suitable  water  supply  under  pres¬ 
sure  can  be  had.  The  system  is  simply  a 
sprinkler  system  which  allows  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  to  be  sprayed  upon  the 
plants  through  a  long  interval  of  time,  the 
idea  ,  being  that  very  much  greater  benefit 
is  obtained  from  this  system  than  from 
heavy .  irrigation.  Those  who  have  used  it 
have  found  it  quite  advantageous.  In  green¬ 
house  work  with  crops  which  can  be  sprin¬ 
kled  in  this  way,  it  is  a  very  great  labor 

L.  C.  COBBETT. 


MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  DYING  CHICKS. 

Mr.  Mapes’s  reply  to  my  article  on  _pre- 
vention  of  chick  mortality  is  based  entirely 
on  a  misquotation  from  that  article.  He 
quotes :  “The  mortality  of  the  Mapes  chicks 
was  entirely  proven  table  by  placing  only  50 
chicks  in  one  compartment.”  while  what  I 
did  say  was :  “Yards  should  be  spaded  twice 
yearly  and  seeded  to  rape,  well  limed  with 
each  spading,”  and  later,  “If  Mr.  Mapes 
will  try  creocide,  more  heat  in  his  brood¬ 
ers,  not  over  50  in  a  flock,  plenty  of  feed, 
with  grit,  shell  and  green  feed.  I  think, 
etc.”  If  he  was  familiar  with  recent  ex¬ 
periments  in  white  diarrhoea  prevention 
and  still  tried  his,  he  must  be  in  the  class 
with  the  small  boy  who  “liked  to  hit  his 
thumb  with  a  hammer,”  because  it  felt  so 
good  when  it  was  getting  better.  If  he 
calls  the  house  his  hen  with  20  chicks  was 
in  in  August  a  good  house,  and  it  is  the 
same  one  he  described  in  his  article,  I 
disagree  with  him.  The  Western  large  house, 
with  central  heater,  is  but  an  enlargement 
of  the  old  Cyphers  indoor  brooder,  and  has 
no  more  to  do  with  existing  conditions 
among  poultry  raisers  than  has  Hall's  Mam¬ 
moth  incubator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  less  trouble  to  care  for  1,000  chicks  in 
20  pens  in  a  properly  built  brooder  house 
than  it  would  be  in  such  a  house.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  friend,  Mr.  Mabee,  will  agree  with 
him  that  the  new  house  and  land  with  a 
proper  nursery  .  brooder  and  incubator  cel¬ 
lar  had  much  to  do  with  his  success,  but 
if  Mr.  Mabee  had  not  been  able  to  build 
new,  he  could  have  accomplished  the  same 
results  by  making  the  old  as  good  as  the 
new  by  following  the  advice  given  in  my 
article,  and  many  It.  N.-Y.  readers  who 
cannot  build  new  buildings  can  make  the 
present  ones  perfectly  sanitary  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  plan  outlined. 

Two  recent  results  are  interesting  in  this 
connection.  On  August  12  and  22  I  hatched 
515  chicks  from  sterilized  machines  that 
had  been  run  not  over  103%  until  the 
eighteenth  day,  and  had  been  aired  from 
30  minutes  to  an  hour  daily  after  the  first 
week.  These  chicks  were  placed  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  brooder  house  that  had  had 
three  early  hatches  run  through  it,  but 
had  been  cleaned,  disinfected  with  creocide 
and  two  inches  of  clean  sand  placed  on 
the  floor;  the  yards  had  been  well  limed, 
raked  over  and  seeded  to  grass,  which  was 
just  coming  up.  The  pipes  in  brooders  were 
run  at  120  to  140,  not  much  care  being 
given  to  this  as  long  as  the  heater  stayed 
above  120.  The  windows  of  brooder  house 
were  open  all  the  time  until  October.  The 
pens  are  large  and  piping  continuous,  so 
chicks  could  work  out  from  under  flannel 

curtains  from  either  side.  The  mortality 
to  date  has  been  20  dead  during  first  10 
days :  of  these  six  were  killed  as  defective, 
and  20  more  have  been  killed  from  time  to 
time,  as  not  developing  properly;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  poor  ancestry.  The  remainder  have 
gone  to  market  as  prime  broilers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  100.  that  will  go  next 
week.  I  never  have  seen  a  healthier,  evener 
lot  of  chicks.  The  trouble  usually  in  rais¬ 
ing  Summer  chicks  is  that  they  do  not  get 
heat  enough,  whereas  they  need  it  more 
than  in  colder  weather,  the  extreme  range 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  middle  of 
tlie  day  to  the  cool  night  being  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  even  cold  of  Spring, 
which  affects  the  attendant  and  calls  for 
more  heat. 

The  second  result  illustrates  clearly  the 
effect  of  chill.  A  neighbor,  while  I  was 
away.  Thanksgiving  time,  brought  hero  nine 
chicks  that  a  hen  had  hatched,  and  the 
boys  placed  them  under  a  hover  in  brooder 
house,  where  most  of  the  pipes  were  cut 
Off.  the  temperature  under  hover  not 
being  aver  80  degrees  at  its  warmest  place. 
They  were  there  for  three  days,  and  then 
I  gave  them  to  a  Silky  hen  to  hover ;  five 
of  them  will  pull  through,  the  other  four 
had  marked  indigestion,  “stuck  up  behind.” 
with  drooping  wings.  Three  I  killed  and 
found  no  evidence  of  white  diarrhoea,  but 
only  an  inflamed  intestinal  tract.  Here  was 
a  clear  case,  of  chilling,  and  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  will  show  that  this  “black  di- 
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arrhcea,”  or  intestinal  indigestion,  due  to 
cold,  is  fully  as  fatal  and  prevalent  as  the 
“white”  or  germ  diarrhoea,  and  is  entirely 
preventable  by  warmth  and  proper  food. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Mapes’s  four  chicks 
hatched  by  hen  and  placed  in  infected  brooder 
■when  two  weeks  old.  he  will  have  to  show 
that  they  are  not  dying  by  lice  before  their 
demise  can  be  laid  to  “germ”  infection. 

Poultry  raising  is  far  from  its  infancy, 
but  the.  experiment  stations  and  the  farm 
journals  are  giving  to  the  beginners  and 
inexperienced  who  are  willing  to  profit  by 
it,  the  methods  employed  by  those  who  are 
successful,  and  are  reducing  to  a  scientific 
basis  the  old  rule-of-thumb  methods  of  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  men,  who  have  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  business  by  not  being  the  same 
kind  of  a  fool  twice,  and  the  old  secret 
methods  of  success  have  been  tried,  im¬ 
proved  upon  and  given  to  the  public. 

BUCHANAN  BURR. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Empty  Packages. — A  reader  asks  what 
becomes  of  the  empty  packages  in  which 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  shipped  to  New 
Y'ork.  There  are  two  general  classes  of 
packages,  those  that  are  strongly  made  and 
intended  to  l>e  returned  and  those  that  go 
with  the  goods.  In  the  first  class  are  some 
berry,  asparagus  and  tomato  crates,  many 
of  them  painted  and  marked  with  name  of 
owner,  usually  a  nearby  shipper,  or  one 
who  uses  the  Hudson  River  or  Jersey  shore 
boats.  These  packages  are  closely  watched 
and  a  good  proportion  of  them  returned. 
Of  the  other  class  of  packages  barrels  are 
high  priced  and  not  nearly  so  many  are  de¬ 
stroyed  as  formerly.  Many  retail  grocers 
and"  peddlers  return,  barrels  to  the  com¬ 
mission  men  and  get  a  rebate  for  them. 
In  some  cases  commission  men  will  send 
barrels  to  a  shipper  whose  goods  they  spe¬ 
cially  .want  it  he  is  short  of  packages.  The 
common  custom  for  farmers  within  wagon 
haul  bf  New  York  is  t6  take  back  a  load  of 
empties.  This  applies  mainly  to  barrels  and 
tomato-  boxes,  most  receivers  of  tomatoes 
having  a  stock  of  these  empties  for  their 
customers.  Most  of  the  cheaper  crates  are 
thrown  out  and  picked  up  for  firewood  by 
women  and  children  from  the  tenement 
houses.  The  matter  may  be  summed  up 
thus;  where  railroads  or  boats  are  willing 
to  return  packages  free  or  for  a  nominal 
charge,  it  pays  the  shipper  to  use  return¬ 
able  packages,  provided  his  commission  man 
does  not  lose  too  many.  The  gift  package 
has  the  advantage  of  being  new  and  hence 
looks  better ;  a  point  of  merit  with  products 
where  appearance  is  of  much  importance. 
There  is  one  form  of  package  that  might 
well  be  used  more  extensively,  viz. :  the 
basket  shaped  like  an  inverted  hell.  This 
is  well  known  in  the  14  and  Itl-quart  peach 
basket  sizes,  but  there  are  others  from  the 
half-barrel  down  to  scant  bushel  size  that 


are  excellent  for  the  lighter-weight  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruits,  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  apples, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc.  These  baskets  are  easily 
handled  and,  when  opened,  the  contents,  if 
of  good  quality,  make  a  fine  display.  Some 
strongly  braced  baskets,  of  this  type  are 
made  in  the  large  sizes.  They  cost  a  trifle 
more  but  are  less  likely  to  be  smashed  with 
rough  handling. 

Divided  Shipments. — There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  shippers  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  Some  claim  that  they  can 
stir  up  a  commission  man  to  do  better  for 
them  by  sending  part  of  their  goods  to 
some  one  else  and  letting  him  know  it. 
They  say  that  this  makes  a  wholesome  form 
of  competition.  But  there  is  real  danger,  of 
the  shipper  putting  himself  into  competition 
with  his  own  goods,  as  a  case  just  noted 
will  show.  A  grower  of  fine  mushrooms 
sent  his  product  to  one  commission  house 
with  a  first  class  trade  in  goods  of  that 
sort.  Then  he  sent  part  of  his  shipments 
to  another  house  in  the  same  market  and 
his  troubles  commenced.  To  make  a  good 
showing  the  second  house  returned  him  10 
per  cent  more  than  the  other.  This  was 
giving  him  the  commission  but  the  account 
sales  was  made  out  as  though  the  sale  had 
been  made  at  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
other  dealer  was  getting.  This  naturally 
stirred  up  the  shipper,  and  he  gave  the 
first  commission  man  a  dressing  down  for 
selling  his  goods  for  less  than  they  were 
worth.  On  the  next  lot  the  second  house 
fell  down  in  price,  and  the  buyers  who 
found  that  the  goods  were  divided  played 
tag  with  the  two  commission  men  with  the 
result  that  now  these  goods  are  selling  for 
less  than  though  one  man  was  handling 
them,  and  the  grower  is  his  own  competitor. 
It  reminds  me  of  an  auction  where  a  man 
and  his  wife,  widely  separated  in  the  crowd, 
were  bidding  against  each  other  on  an 
article  of  furniture.  The  auctioneer  saw 
the  point  and  “sicked”  them  on.  The  man 
knew  that  his  wife  specially  wanted  the 
article,  and  she  thought  it  was  being  sold 
to  some  one  else.  A  contrast  to  this  is  this 
Winter's  experience  of  a  well  known  hot¬ 
house  tomato  growers’  association.  They 
have  sent  all  their  output  to  one  dealer, 
and  with  excellent  judgment  he  has  kept 
the  price  at  a  higher  level  than  in  previous 
years,  though  not  so  high  as  to  be  prohibi¬ 
tive.  Of  course  these  two  instances  refer 
to  goods  that  are  specialties  sold  to  a 
rather  high-class  trade.  The  argument  for 
undivided  shipments  would  not  have  equal 
force  with  potatoes  or  similar  staples,  yet 
the  writer  believes  it  a  mistake  to  try  to 
whip  a  produce  commission  man  into  line 
by  competitive  methods.  An  honest  and 
progressive  man  does  not  need  such  treat¬ 
ment.  He  may  occasionally  sell  at  a  lower 
figure  than  others,  but,  as  many  shippers 
know,  the  record  of  five  years’  results  will 
be  in  favor  of  sticking  to  a  square  man 
who  knows  his  business.  w.  w.  H. 


$50  $300  SAVED 


FROM  2  TO  22- 
HORSE -POWER 


OH  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Buy  from  a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and 
catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer  as  I  make  on  the  class 
of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline 
Engine  history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason:  I  turn 
them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my  enormous  mod¬ 
ern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell 
them  direct  to  you  for  less  money  than  some  factories  can 
make  them  at  actual  shop  cost.  All  you  pay  me  for  is 
actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit. 

My  engine  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
ft  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inex¬ 
perienced  user,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  en¬ 
gine  made,  of  similar  horsepower,  that  sells  for  twice  as 
much,  and  let  him  be  the  judge. 

Write  today  for  my  new  50-page  Engine  Book,  full  of 
valuable  information,  showing  how  I  make  them  and  how 
you  can  make  more  money  with  a  Galloway  on  the  farm. 
Soil  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  m  5-H-P.  Callo¬ 
way— Only  $119.50. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

665  Calloway  Station*, 


Siickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  they  have  the  best  igniter, 
the  best  cooling  system,  the  best  valve  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  best  governor.  Thousands  of 
engines  now  in  successful  operation  a£- 
^ter  our  years  of  experience  in  building 
v  only  the  best  prove  all  these  points. 
tSovon  sixes,  1%to1  GH.R. 
I  Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  our  fifty- 
'  seven  reasons  why  S  tick  n  oy 
Engines  are  the  best* 
J  Agents  everywhere. 


Charles  A.Stichney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
EASTERN  OFFICE.  EMPIRE  BLOG PITTSBURG.  PA. 


AGRICULTURE 

Our  Tile 
Last  F ore ver 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt.  Made 
of  best  Ohio  Olay, 
manufacturers  of 


Sold 


in  car-load  lots.  Also 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
Place  orders  now  for  early  spring  delivery  and  avoid  delay 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA 


Tremendous  Capacity 
2  1-2  Tons  and  Up 


Do  not  think  of  buying  any  kind  of  a 
wagon  for  any  purpose  until  you  send 
us  your  name  for  our  Astonishingly 
Low  Prices  and  Big  F ree  Color-Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog,  showing  our  Full  Lino 
of  Breco  All-Steel  Wagons, 

The  Breese  Brosa  Com 

Wagon  Dept.  214,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Us  mi Slko  I  Please  Cut  or  Tear  Out  This  Fi*e^| 

m  I  Coupon,  or  use  Postal  or  Letter  and 

lrUff  :  Send  Your  Name  Tor  Prices 

1  Uif  "  ""  S+wTm  |  and  Our  Big  FREE  BOOK  j 

— Freight  Prepaid  clnelnn„,„hlo  I 

Wp  ARP  tL,  oil  ctool  npnnin  TSIo  ntliAr*  *  Please  quote  me  prices  direct  from  the  factory,  freight  prepaid,  on 

hi  AKJii  the  all-steel-wagon  people.  iNO  other  B  your  Breco  line  of  All-Steel  Wagons,  and  send,  me  your  big  free  catalog.  _ 

wagon  concern  m  the  world  has  ever  had  a  line  ■ 

of  wagons  that  they  dared  to  sell  direct  to  the  I  Name . 

•user  on  such  a  liberal,  freight-prepaid-free-trial  selling  I  Address . '. . 

plan,  and  long-time,  five-year  guarantee. 

You  can  see  at  a  glance  through  this  advertisement  I  Town . State. 

that  we  take  all  the  risk  of  satisfying  you  in  every  way  hHH  ■  wmammmm  m  i 

that  Breco  All-Steel  Wagons  are  exactly  as  represented. 

We  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  here — space  is  proposition  on  wagons  ever  made  to  the  farmers  of  this 
too  limited.  country.  We  want  you,  now,  before  you  think  of  buy- 

So,  whether  you  read  every  word  here  or  not — whatever  else  ing  any  kind  of  a  wagon  for  any  purpose — made  by 
you  do,  do  not  think  of  laying  down  this  paper  or  turning  over  anybody — to  just  send  us  your  name  and  investigate  the 
this  page  until  you  tear  out  the  coupon  here  and  send  for  our  money-saving  prices  and  splendid  exclusive  features — 
Breco  All-Steel  Wagon,  big  color-illustrated  catalog  and  direct-  for  the  most  practical  uses  in  every  kind  of  work  that 
from-factory  prices  with  freight  prepaid.  We  offer  you  the  best  you  have  to  do  that  you  will  find  in 

Breco  Wagons 

Sold  Direct— 30-Day  F ree  Trial— 5-  Year  Guarantee 

We  display  our  selling  plan  strong  here,  so  you  can  see  it  at  a  glance.  or  punched  by  special  machinery,  which  insures  perfect,  inter- 
All  we  ask  is  that  you,  as  a  practical  man,  investigate  Breco  All-Steel  changeable  and  duplicate  parts.  Every  gear  is  aligned  and  tested 
Wagons  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  wagon.  separately.  Skeins  and  standard  boxings,  which  you  can  always 

Breco  All-Steel  Wagons  can  naturally  be  guaranteed  much  longer  than  get  quickly,  are  fitted  by  hand  and  the  wheels  inspected  and  tested 
wooden  wagons— and  now  that  high-grade  wood  supply  is  limited,  you  can  see  three  times  during  their  construction.  The  gear  is  made  entirely  of 
that  we  can  afford  to  give  you  a  much  higher  grade  wagon  in  workmanship  cold-pressed  steel— of  strength,  durability  and  simplicity.  The 
and  materials,  made  of  all  steel,  perfect  in  every  particular,  for  the  same  or  axles  are  pressed  into  shape  cold. 

lower  prices  than  you  can  get  in  anywhere  near  this  value  in  old-style  wagons.  In  fact,  every  part  of  the  Breco  All-Steel  Wagon  is  made  just  as 

Breco  All-Steel  Wagons  are  much  lighter  draft  than  wooden  wagons.  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  and  the  highest-grade  steel  and  work- 

— Have  tremendous  capacity,  way  beyond  the  capacity  of  ordinary  wagons  manship  can  make  it,  and  every  Breco  is  shipped  to  you  guaran- 
for  their  weight.  \  teed  perfect.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  for  you  to  test  on  your 

—Are  the  handsomest,  most  convenient,  and  by  far  the  most  servicable  work  for  30  days,  so  that  you  can  prove  the  claims  that  we  wish  to 
wagons  for  every  purpose  in  the  market  today,  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  or  tell  you  about  in  our  free  catalog, 
weather  conditions  so  trying  on  old-style  wagons.  f 

The  Breco  All-Steel  Wagon  is  one  that  any  farmer  will  be  proud  of  on 
any  road,  or  in  any  town— it  is  strictly  up-to-date  wagon  of  this  great  steel  age, 
and  is  the  only  all-steel  high-grade  wagon  sold  direct  to  the  user  or  at  any¬ 
where  near  our  prices  to  you— all  freight  paid  by  us. 

All  materials — steel  in  every  part— and  workmanship  are  guaranteed  of 
the  very  highest  quality.  All  the  steel  we  use  is  made  especially  for  us,  uni¬ 
form,  and  tested  by  the  hardest  tests.  All  different  parts  are  formed,  drilled 
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THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


HENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

I  have  a  henhouse  eight  by  32  feet,  roof 
slopes  to  the  north.  I  am  thinking  of 
building  an  addition  same  length  on  the 
south  for  feed  and  scratching  room.  Would 
I  better  leave  the  roosting  part,  the  pres¬ 
ent  house,  separate,  or  would  it  be  best  to 
take  off  the  siding  and  put  it  all  in  one 
room,  using  plenty  of  muslin  on  the  south. 

Saline  Co.,  Neb.  d.  f.  g. 

This  house  is  so  narrow  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  move  the  front  right 
out  and  make  just  one  room;  16  feet  is 
not  too  deep  to  have  a  house  provided 
we  can  get  the  light  far  enough  back. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  the 
front  at  least  V/2  or  eight  feet  high.  By 
letting  the  back  down  to  four  feet  we 
secure  sufficient  pitch  to  the  roof,  and 
can  have  a  north  slope.  We  find  it  is 
better  to  have  some  glass  in  the  front; 
otherwise  it  is  too  dark  during  stormy 
weather,  when  we  must  keep  the  muslin 
curtain  shut.  flovd  q.  white. 


RAISING  ENGLISH  PHEASANTS. 

Tell  us  about  the  treatment  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pheasant  mentioned  in  your  issue  of 
November  27,  1909.  Can  they  be  raised 
prod  (ably  in  wire  pens  and  will  they  thrive 
under  confinement?  IIow  high  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  netting  to  be  built,  and  is 
it  necessary  to  build  houses  for  them  to 
roost  in  as  other  fowls  or  birds?  Is  there 
any  law  against  marketing  the  birds  at 
any  time  of  the  year?  s.  a.  w. 

Southold,  E.  I. 

The  English  pheasant  may  be  easily 
raised  on  the  farm,  and  I  believe  profit¬ 
ably.  The  common  barnyard  lien  is  used 
largely  for  hatching  the  eggs  as  she 
will  cover  more  eggs  than  the  pheasant. 
All  the  housing  they  require  is  for  two 
or  three  weeks  when  they  can  be  turned 
loose  to  roam  at  will,  requiring  little  or 
no  attention.  The  usual  way  is  to  keep 
them  in  an  enclosure  made  of  poultry 
netting  10  feet  high,  with  a  finer  mesh 
extending  two  feet  underground  to  keep 
out  rats,  skunks  and  other  rodents.  In¬ 
side  this  yard  are  built  pens  8x14  feet 
of  poultry  netting,  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  to  keep  out  owls  at  night.  The 
bottom  of  the  pen  is  boarded  up  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  18  inches  and  across  one  end 
of  the  pen  is  built  a  large  shelf  about 
20  inches  from  the  ground,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  set  up  some  corn  fodder  around 
these  pens  to  protect  the  birds  from  the 
cold  winds.  This  is  all  the  housing  or 
protecting  the  birds  need;  in  fact  they 
will  not  thrive  in  confinement  like  the 
ordinary  farmyard  fowl.  There  is  no 
law  to  prevent  the  marketing  of  these 
birds  of  your  own  raising  at  any  and 
all  times  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  the 
birds  are  old  enough  to  fly  clip  one  wing 
to  prevent  them  from  flying  over  the 
enclosure.  f.  d.  squiers. 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 

I  should  like  to  bear  from  some  aulliorily 
In  regard  to  the  feeding  value  of  buckwheat. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  it  as  feed  for 
cows,  horses,  hogs  or  chickens?  What  is  ils 
value  as  feed?  We  seldom  hear  anything 
about  it  as  a  feed.  D.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  has  been  but  little  said  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  buckwheat  as  a  food 
for  animals,  for  two  reasons  I  think. 
Until  quite  recently  buckwheat  has  been 
raised  only  in  a  limited  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  agricultural  chemists 
had  not  analyzed  it.  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  I  believe,  was 
the  first  to  analyze  buckwheat  middlings 
and  bran.  I  asked  him  the  value  of  it, 
and  he  frankly  told  me  he  did  not  know. 
I  told  him  I  lived  in  a  buckwheat  coun¬ 
try,  and  had  been  feeding  it  to  my  cows 
and  sheep  with  good  results,  and  was  of 
the  opinion  it  was  far  more  valuable 
than  many  were  aware  of.  He  said  if 
I  would  send  a  sample  he  would  ana¬ 
lyze  it,  which  I  did,  when  I  found  to 
my  surprise  it  contained  about  25  per 
cent  protein.  It  was  then  being  bought 
at  the  mill,  at  $7  per  ton,  and  in  compari¬ 
son  with  oats  in  nutrition  was  worth  $22 
per  ton,  the  oats  being  worth  36  cents 
per  bushel.  This  as  I  remember  was  16 
years  ago;  since  that  Dr.  Van  Slyke  has 
made  two  analyses.  One  showed  22  per 
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cent  of  protein,  the  other  27  per  cent, 
the  difference  being  in  the  per  cent  of 
hulls  left  in.  Excepting  in  feeding  it  to 
swine,  I  prefer  to  have  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  hulls  left  in,  or  even  a  little  more. 
When  unmixed  with  any  fibrous  food, 
the  middlings  are  snuffed  up  their  noses 
and  are  somewhat  sticky  in  the  mouth  of 
both  sheep  and  cattle ;  with  a  few  hulls 
left  in  no  such  trouble  is  experienced. 
When  purchased  with  the  hulls  left  in  it 
is  wisdom  to  sift  them  out  when  fed  to 
pigs,  on  account  of  the  pig’s  stomach  not 
being  able  to  digest  well  a  food  con¬ 
taining  much  fiber,  while  the  horse,  cow 
and  sheep  require  a  considerable  fiber  in 
the  food  in  order  for  the  digestive  fluids 
to  act  well  upon  it. 

So  much  concerning  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran.  About  the  whole  buck¬ 
wheat,  fed  whole  or  ground  into  meal, 
sheep  will  grind  it  without  loss,  but  in 
feeding  it  to  other  animals  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be  ground  into  meal ;  whole  buck¬ 
wheat  or  the  meal  contains  two  per  cent 
of  ash,  nearly  eight  per  cent  of  protein, 
50  per  cent  of  carbohydrates  and  about 
three  per  cent  of  fat,  and  has  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1 :8.  As  a  fattening  grain  I 
have  found  it  only  second  to  corn,  and 
when  mixed  equally  with  corn  and 
ground  into  meal,  consider  it  as  good  a 
home-grown  fattening  food  as  farmers 
can  grow  in  sections  where  it  grows 
well.  The  average  buckwheat  middlings 
contains  22  per  cent  protein,  nearly  34 
per  cent  carbohydrates  and  5 y2  per  cent 
of  fat,  and  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  a 
little  less  than  1 :2,  and  in  my  experience 
in  feeding  it,  equally  as  palatable  as 
most  grains  when  ground  into  meal.  Its 
popularity  has  become  so  great  in  my 
section  as  a  dairy  cow  feed,  that  its 
price  has  now  gone  up  to  $18  per  ton  for 
the  middlings  with  about  12  per  cent 
hulls  left  in,  and  $26  per  ton  for  the 
clear  middlings,  which  contain  from  26 
to  28  per  cent  of  protein,  while  the 
cheaper  contain  22  per  cent  protein.  In 
either  case  farmers  consider  it  very 
much  cheaper  than  wheat  bran.  At  cur¬ 
rent  prices,  my  idle  horses,  calves  and 
sheep  are  all  of  them  being  fed  the  22 
per  cent  middlings  every  Winter  and 
have  been  thus  fed  for  the  last  10  years. 
All  the  trouble  is  the  farmers  have  gone 
to  following  my  example  and  the  price 
has  advanced  nearly  300  per  cent,  yet  it 
is  cheaper  than  any  protein  foods  on  the 
market,  in  western  New  York.  As  a 
chicken  food  I  consider  it  only  second  to 
vheat,  and  when  the  middlings  are  mixed 
two  parts  middlings  and  one  part  corn- 
meal,  and  fed  once  per  day  as  a  mash, 

I  find  they  relish  it,  and  do  well  upon 
it,  as  a  part  of  their  daily  ration. 

_ C.  D.  SMEAD. 

FRAUDS  IN  FUR  SALES. 

One  would  think  the  frauds  and  coun¬ 
terfeiters  would  have  trouble  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  character  of  furs.  It  seems, 
though,  that  some  of  them  are  cunning 
ehough  to  play  their  little  game.  The 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  is¬ 
sued  a  warning,  naming  the  common 
“misdescriptions”  as  follows : 

‘‘Real  Russian  sable” — American  sable. 

Sable” — fitch,  dyed. 

“Rear” — goats,  dyed. 

“Fox” — hare,  dved. 

‘‘Lamb  or  broadtail” — kids. 

‘‘Mink,  sable,  or  skunk” — marmot,  dyed. 
‘‘Mink  or  sable”— musquash,  dved. 

‘‘Seal,”  ‘‘Electric  seal,”  ‘‘Rod  River  seal” 
and  Hudson  seal” — musquash,  pulled  and 
dyed  ;  or  nutria,  pulled  and  dyed  ;  or  rab¬ 
bit,  sheared  and  dyed. 

“Beaver  and  otter”— nutria,  pulled,  nat¬ 
ural. 

“Beaver” — opossum,  sheared  and  dyed. 
“Seal” — otter,  pulled  and  dyed. 

“Sable  or  French  sable” — rabbit,  dyed. 
“Ermine” — rabbit,  white. 

“Chinchilla” — rabbit,  white,  dyed. 

“Skunk” — wallaby,  dyed. 

“Fox” — white  hare. 

In  addition,  white  hairs  are  inserted 
in  foxes  and  sables  to  make  “silver 
foxes.” 


SAVE  MONEY 


On  Your  Binder  Twine 


The  Better  Twines  are  now  Cheaper  Than 
“Standard”  or  Sisal 

The  users  of  binder  twine  can  save  a  million  dollars  next  harvest  by  buying  the  twine* 
m  which  Manila  hemp  is  used  instead  of  buying  Sisal,  or  “Standard”  made  from  Sisal. 

T  here  has  been  a  big  upheaval  in  the  twine  business  this  year  owing  to  speculation 
and  the  corner  in  Sisal.  I  here  are  only  two  kinds  of  fiber  that  are  much  uaed  in  twine 
Manila  and  Sisal.  If  speculators  establish  a  monopoly  of  these  fibers  it  will  mean  exor¬ 
bitant  prices  for  twine  in  a  short  time,  and  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  farmers’  pockets. 

You  twine-users  can  prevent  this — simply  by  refusing  to  buy  any  twine  made  from 
Sisal.  You  will  at  the  same  time  get  cheaper  and  better  twine 

But  you  must  act  now.  Don’t  wait  till  spring— Don’t  wait  till  next  week.  Go  now 
and  tell  your  dealer  that  you  must  have  twine  next  season  which  will  run  550,  600  or  650 
feet  to  the  pound.  (Such  twine  is  made  largely  from  Manila  hemp  which  is  the  best  of  fibers. 
Sisal  isn’t  good  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  make  twine  more  than  500  feet  per  pound.) 

Do  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation;  we  are 
sure  our  advice  is  correct  and  we  give  it  to  you  in  all  honesty.  Whether  you  buy 
PLYMOUTH  twine  or  some  other  be  sure  to  get  a  grade  running  550  feet  or  more  per  pound. 

I*  is  not  out  of  place,  however,  for  us  to  recommend  two  brands  of  twine,  either  of 
which  will  give  you  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  They  are  : 

Plymouth  ** Extra 99 
Plymouth  **  Superior" 


iniiico  id  tjupunur  iu  oianaara  or  oisai.  l  ney  are  stronger 
smoother  and  they  save  time  because  the  greater  length  in  the  ball  will  tie  many  mor* 
bundles  without  stopping  to  refill  the  twine  box. 

It  is  reported  that  some  manufacturers  of  Light  Creen  Tag 
twine  are  interested  in  the  movement  in  Sisal 

to  which  we  have  referred.  Whatever  may  f  — p/nfc  Tag 

be  the  case  regarding  other  manufacturers,  1 
this  company  has  absolutely  no  part  in  it 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  using  every 
effort  to  maintain  an  open  market.  We 
wish  to  secure  our  raw  material  without 
paying  tribute  to  any  Mexican  or  other 
monopoly,  so  that  we  can  supply  twine  to 
our  customers  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
more  about  these  matters  ? 
just  drop  us  a  line  saying 
Twine  Booklets.” 


know 

Then 

“Send 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  € 

Entirely  Independent.  Established  1812. 

NORTH  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


'Sfeo, 


-  SUPERIOR 
Anrite  leartk  Pcr  (*• 
600  (t. 
Cuar>n(**d 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CO. 
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THE  JOHNSTON  “CONTINENTAL”  DISK 
'  HARROWS  are  durable,  workable,  economical-indispen¬ 
sable.  They  not  only  prepare  the  soil,  but  also  cultivate  the 
crops.  They  are  labor  savers,  crop  increasert,  and  money¬ 
makers.  No  up-to-date  farmer  should  be  without  one  or  more 
of  these  common-sense  tools.  Built  of  steel  and  malleable  iron. 
Solid  or  cut-out  disks;  22  sizes  and  styles.  Equipped  with 
Tongue  Truck  when  ordered. 

JOHNSTON  LINE  OF  HARROWS 

are  backed  by  20  years  of  Harrow-making. 

Orchadists  and  vineyardists  arc  realizing  more  and  more  every  year  that 
the  extension  head  harrows  are  more  practical  for  their  work  than  any 
other  tool.  The  Johnston  Orchard  Disk  Harrows  are  strong,  steady, 
durable,  simple  in  construction,  light  in  draft,  and  easy  to  operate — 
work  perfectly.  This  tool  will  positively  increase  your  fruit  crops — will 
pay  for  itself  several  times  in  a  single  season  in  increased  crops. 
Made  in  four  sizes,  4  ft.  4  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.,  16  and  18  in.  disks, 
■olid  or  cut-out  disks. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Bo,  100  H  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 


CHATHAM 


NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30  days*  use,  anyway, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expensetoyou. 
1  II  pay  the  freight.  I  don’t  want  any  money  in  advance 
—any  deposit— any  contract.  All  I  want  is  your  permission 
to  ship  you  a — 

FANNING  HILL,  SEED 
GRADER and CLEANER 

J  Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
J  price  on  easy  terms.  I  think  you'll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
^graded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops — neces- 
“wsary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK,  No.  104,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
i z  J  W  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Hook  No.  104.  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  MANS  ON  CAMPBELL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


rr~fy\ 
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SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MILLS 


Grind  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Wheat,  Oats.  Barley  and  Rye 
NTO  MEAL,  FLOUR,  OR  FEED.  THEY  ARE  SIMPLE,  STRONG,  EFFICIENT  AND 

OF  UNEQUALED  QUALITY  AND  CAPACITY 

Suitable  for  engines  of  all  sizes.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
— atalogue  Free  THE  F00S  MFG.  CO.,  Box  131,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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WHEN  TO  USE  POTATO  FERTILIZER. 

D.  M.,  Worcester  Co.,  Md. — In  raising 
early  potatoes,  to  be  followed  by  corn,  using 
one-half  ton  of  5:7:5  fertilizer  on  the 
potatoes,  is  it  best  to  put  the  fertilizer 
right  under  the  potatoes  or  spread  one- 
half  of  it  broadcast  and  the  remainder  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  potatoes?  The  land  is 
in  a  poor  state  of  cultivation,  with  no  hu¬ 
mus  in  the  soil.  It  is  now  covered  with 
Winter  rye,  and  I  intend  to  spread  six 
70-bushel  spreader  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre.  The  custom  here  in  raising  late  po¬ 
tatoes  is  to  use  one-half  ton  of  say  3  :G  :G 
fertilizer  in  the  planter  directly  under  the 
potatoes.  Is  this  the  best  plan? 

•An5. — Most  practical  potato  growers 
use  all  the  fertilizer  in  the  drill.  The 
larger  growers  put  it  in  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  When  planting  by  hand  we  spread 
the  fertilizer  over  the  furrow  in  a  strip 
18  inches  wide,  working  it  in  with  the 
cultivator.  The  plan  followed  by  Mr. 
Fagan  of  Connecticut  gives  good  results. 
He  uses  a  drill  after  the  seed  is  dropped 
and  the  furrows  open  and  then  harrows. 
If  you  are  to  spread  manure  broadcast 
we  would  put  the  fertilizer  all  in  the 
drill  in  a  wide  strip.  We  do  not  think 
the  planter  scatters  it  enough. 


CARING  FOR  THE  EARLY  LAMBS. 

There  is  profit  in  sheep  when  the 
business  is  properly  conducted.  The 
better  care  given  the  flock  the  greater 
the  profit.  Many  farmers  seem  to  think 
it  unnecessary  to  put  any  labor  into  the 
raising  of  sheep  beyond  that  of  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  shelter  and  hay  in  Win¬ 
ter.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  men  who 
make  sheep  raising  a  business,  but  of 
the  general  farmer  who  has,  beside  his 
cattle  and  horses,  a  flock  of  sheep  to 
pasture  his  rough  land  and  add  some¬ 
thing  to  his  income.  As  soon  as  the 
first  sign  of  green  shows  on  the  brown 
fields  in  Spring,  and  a  few  warm  sunny 
days  appear,  I  see  flocks  of  oftentimes 
newly  sheared  sheep  with  .their  young 
lambs,  being  driven  along  the  road'  to 
back  pastures.  Many  times  some  of  these 
lambs  are  so  young  and  weak  that  after 
following  for  a  time,  they  fall  out  and 
are  picked  up  and  carried  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  in  a  wagon.  In  these 
pastures  there  is  no  shelter,  only  that 
afforded  bv  a  clump  of  spruce  or  fir 
bushes,  or  a  fence  corner  that  might 
break  the  wind  somewhat.  Now,  if  the 
sunny  days  were  sure  to  continue,  and 
the  grass  grew  quickly,  this  would  not 
be  so  bad,  although  with  everything 
favorable,  sheep  with  lambs  taken  from 
the  barns  where  they  have  been  shel¬ 
tered  and  fed,  can  only  barely  exist  for 
a  time  when  turned  out  in  this  manner 
to  shift  for  themselves.  The  ewes  will 
not  furnish  as  much  milk  and  the  lambs 
will  use  every  bit  of  their  vitality  in  get¬ 
ting  accustomed  to  the  changes.  They 
will  not  grow  until  they  become  hard¬ 
ened  to  the  outdoor  life. 

To  get  the  most  profit  from  lambs 
they  should  be.  kept  growing  to  their 
limit  from  the  day  of  their  birth  until 
market  day.  They  will  make  the  great¬ 
est  gain  at  the  least  cost  when  they  are 
very  young.  The  mothers  should  be  fed 
all  the  good  milk-prroducing  feed  they 
will  eat,  and  turned  to  grass  gradually, 
being  turned  out  near  the  barns  for  the 
middle  hours  of  the  day  and  sheltered 
and  fed  at  night.  When  the  feed  is 
plenty  in  the  pastures  and  the  lambs  are 
accustomed  to  outdoor  life  they  may  be 
turned  away  without  loss  or  shrinkage, 
and  will  grow  continuously.  A  flock  is 
often  left  entirely  to  itself  after  turning 
out,  visited  once  a  month  perhaps  by  its 
owner  with  a  dish  of  salt;  he  stays 
among  them  for  15  minutes  or  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  then  sees  them  no  more 
for  another  month.  Once  a  week  is  none 
too  often  to  inspect  the  flock  away  at 
pasture.  Should  there  be  an  ailing  sheep 
or  lamb  it  can  be  taken  home,  cared  for 
and  often  saved,  wrhereas  if  no  one  looks 
after  it  it  will  either  die  or  grow  poor 
and  be  of  no  profit.  The  flock  that  runs 
near  home  where  it  can  be  seen  every 
day  is  far  the  best  off  if  its  owner  does 
his  duty  by  it.  It  pays  to  feed  the  nurs¬ 


ing  ewes  grain  throughout  the  time  the 
lambs  are  suckling.  The  early  lamb 
brings  the  best  price,  the  fat  lamb  brings 
the  top  price.  Aim  to  have  the  lambs 
come  early  and  give  them  the  best  of 
feed  and  care,  so  as  to  get  them  to 
market  ahead  of  the  later  supply  of  me¬ 
dium  to  good  lambs  that  there  are  always 
plenty  of.  The  man  who  gets  more  for 
his  goods  than  his  neighbors  because 
it  is  of  better  quality  always  carries  a 
satisfied  feeling  about  with  him,  and  he 
also  thoroughly  believes  that  sheep  rais¬ 
ing  pays.  •  The  man  who  markets  an  in¬ 
ferior  lot  late  in  the  season  for  a  small 
price  does  a  lot  of  growling,  feels  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  himself,  the  sheep,  the 
market  and  the  world  in  general.  It  isn't 
a  good  way  to  feel,  and  it  is  better  policy 
to  put  considerable  effort  into  cultivating 
a  better  grade  of  stock  and  a  better  con¬ 
dition  of  mind.  Good  stock  to  start  with 
is  a  good  thing  to  have.  Not  necessarily 


high-bred  and  high-priced,  although 
there  is  great  satisfaction  in  this,  but 
good-sized  thrifty  stock  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  This  any  man  can  own  if  he  will, 
and  he  can  grade  them  up  so  that  his 
flock  will  grow  better  year  by  year. 
Compared  to  dairying  sheep  raising  is 
easy  work.  But  it  is  not  profitable  to 
make  it  too  easy.  Better  put  more  into 
it  and  get  more  out  of  it.  H.  L.  h. 

Vermont.  _ _ 

COTTON  MILL  WASTE  FOR  FERTILIZER. 

Some  people  get  from  the  cotton  mills 
hero  what  is  eallerl  picker  dust;  costs  one 
dollar  a  ton  or  two-horse  load.  It  is  fine 
dust,  sweepings  of  eottou,  etc.  Some  put  on 
and  plow  under,  others,  let’ hogs  work  it  up 
with  manure,  and  report  good  success.  What 
do  you  know  about  it?  What  value  has  it? 

b.  w.  it. 

An  average  analysis  of  the  dust  shows 
15  pounds  nitrogen,  10  potash  and  40 
pounds  phosphoric  acid.  These  are  all  most¬ 
ly  insoluble.  The  dust,  is  a  good  bargain  at 
the  price.  In  England  such  refuse  is  used 
largely.  We  should  scatter  the  dust  and 
plow  it.  in,  or  mix  through  the  manure  pile. 


Wiiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  den'.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding Culti-. 
vntors.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect  control, 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  di8' 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 
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BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  102-C 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35.  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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Who  Says  New  England  is  Barren  ? 
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$1000  in  CASH  PRIZES  for  CORN 

$500  for  Quantity  -  $500  for  Quality. 

A  New  England  man,  Mr.  N.  H.  Brewer  of  Hockannm,  Conn.,  took  the  Grand. 

Prize  for  the  larg-est  yield  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  grown  in  the  United 
States  and  shown  at  the  great  National  Com  Exposition  at  Omaha  in  1908; 
the  yield  was  133  1-3  bushels  and  was  grown  on  Bowker’s  Fertilizer.  In  the 
Bowker  Company’s  1909  corn  contest,  Mr.  A.  W.  Butler,  a  farmer  and  shoe 
cutter  of  Brockton,  Mass.  (20  miles  from  Boston),  took  the  first  prize  with  a  yield  of 
132  1-2  bushels  of  shelled  corn  (Dent)  raised  from  one  acre  on  Stockbridge  Corn 
Manure  exclusively;  while  Mr.  Brewer  took  the  second  prize  with  a  yield  of  127 
bushels  Dent  corn;  the  third  prize,  for  114  1-2  bushels  Dent  corn,  went  to  Mr.  N.  O. 
Battles,  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  the  fourth  prize,  for  103  bushels  Flint  com,  to  Mr.  A. 
F.  Peirce  of  Winchester,  N.  II.  Six  contestants  secured  yields  of  over  100  bushels 
of  shelled  corn;  eight  over  90  bushels,  thirteen  over  80  bushels  and  sixteen  over  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Who  says  New  England  is  barren  ? 

It  is  known  that  a  ton  of  English  liay  grown  on  rich  land  has  a  higher  feeding  value,  pound 
for  pound,  than  a  ton  of  swale  hay  grown  on  poor  land  The  same  is  no  doubt  true  of  corn.  To 
prove  it  in  time  for  the  results  to  be  known  at  the  great  New  England  Corn  Exposition,  to  be 
held  next  fall,  and  to  prove  whether  Dent  corn  is  more  profitable  to  grow  than  Flint  corn, 

WE  OFFER  $1000  IN  CAvSH  to  be  awarded  $500  in  prizes  for  the  largest 
quantity  of  water-free  shelled  corn  obtained  from  an  acre,  grown  on  Stockbridge 
Corn  Manure  exclusively  and 

ONE  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKE  PRIZE  OF  $500 

to  be  awarded  for  the  crop  of  moisture-free  shelled  corn  obtained 
from  one  acre  on  Stockbridge  exclusively,  which  shows  the  great¬ 
est  FOOD  VALUE  determined  not  only  by  quantity,  but  also  by 
quality,  the  quality  being  determined  by  analysis  and  based  on 
the  amount  of  protein,  carbo-hydrates,  fat  and  mineral  matter  in 
the  water-free  grain,  their  relative  feeding  values  to  be  judged  by 
a  scale  to  be  established  by  experiment  station  experts  and  others. 

ASTTkis  contest  is. open  to  New  England  farmers  only,  and  exclusive  of  the  prize  winners  in 
our  1909  contest.  Not  less  than  1000  lbs.  of  Stockbridge  Manure  for  corn  shall  be  used  per  acre, 
and  no  other  dressing. 

POTATO  CONTEST 

We  offer  for  1910  $200  in  prizes  for  potatoes  grown  on  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure 
exclusively  and  sprayed  with  Bowker’s  Pyrox.  Open  to  all  New  England  farmers 
except  Aroostook  and  Penobscot  Counties  in  Maine  and  last  year’s  prize  winners. 

In  our  potato  contest  for  1909,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Geo.  II.  Fish,  Hope,  Me.  (not  in 
Aroostook  County)  for  611  bushels  (Green  Mountain)  grown  on  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  ex¬ 
clusively.  In  this  contest  there  were  thirty  contestants  who  raised  from  266  1-2  bushels  to  611 
bushels  per  acre  in  various  parts  of  New  England.  Surely  New  England  can  grow  potatoes  with 
the  right  treatment.  Who  says  New  England  is  barren  ? 

WHY  NOT  COMPETE?  Even  if  you  do  not  win  a  prize,  you  have  nothing  to  lose;  in 
fact  you  have  everything  to  gain  by  using  the  Stockbridge  Special  Manures  which,  as  you  know, 
are  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best  fertilizers  that  you  can  obtain  to  grow  large  crops  at  small 
cost  for  actual  plant  food,  one  ton  doing  the  work  of  two  tons  of  ordinary  kinds  or  of  20  to  40 
cartloads  of  manure. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

43  CHATHAM  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


lb 


£S*Send  for  Mr.  Bowker’s  new  book  “Plant  Food,  Its  Sources  and  Application,”  mailed  free 
Not  a  line  of  advertising  in  the  text. 
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CORN  AND  COB  FOR  HORSES. 

There  is  now  a  machine  in  this  section 
for  grinding  corn,  cob  and  husks  together. 
Do  you  know  of  any  experiments  having 
been  made  with  this  feed  for  horses  and 
colts?  If  so,  what  were  the  results?  Do 
you  know  of  any  experiments  having  been 
made  with  corn  and  cob  meal  compared 
with  corn  or  cornineal  for  horses? 

North  Carolina.  d.  j.  l. 

There  are  no  records  so  far  as  I 
know  of  experiments  in  feeding  ground 
corn,  cob  and  husk  to  horses.  This  ma¬ 
terial  has,  however,  been  fed  to  cattle 
with  success,  the  degree  of  success  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  degree  of  fineness 
with  which  the  material  is  ground.  In 
many  cases  material  has  been  ground  so 
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with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  corn  and 
oatmeal  on  the  leaves  while  wet  with 
dew  could  they  be  induced  to  eat  it,  and 
to  aggravate  the  matter,  one  of  my 
agricultural  papers  was  giving  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  field  of  rape  where  the  hogs 
were  conducting  themselves  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Of  course  the  former 
method  of  feeding  was  continued  even 
while  a  small  patch  of  Canada  peas  was 
being  fed.  Meanwhile  early  windfall 
apples  were  carefully  utilized  for  feed¬ 
ing;  later  a  light  feeding  of  corn  grown 
on  the  farm  was  added,  also  a  quantity 
of  slightly  frozen  potatoes  were  boiled 
with  the  beans,  but  the  food  most  relied 


coarse  that  it  has  not  been  a  desirable  uP°n  during  the  entire  feeding  process 


material  for  feeding  cattle. 

K.  B.  MUMFORD. 

Mo.  Experiment  Station. 

I  have  never  had  experience  in  the 
feeding  of  corn  and  cob  meal  ground 
with  husk  on,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  with  this  feed.  I 
believe  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
has  fed  corn  and  cob  meal  to  horses 
with  satisfactory  results,  but  I  do  not 


was  the  boiled  beans. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  it  is  main¬ 
ly  to  demonstrate  that  first-class  and 
well-fattened  pork  can  be  profitably  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  rapid  and  inexpensive  man¬ 
ner,  even  during  this  period  of  high- 
priced  feeding  products,  and  the  absence 
of  well-filled  corncribs  that  naturally 
gladden  the  heart  of  every  farmer.  But 
there  are  other  essentials  for  success 
that  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  con- 


know  of  any  reports  given  of  their 
work.  There  is  but  little  if  any  feeding  nectlon  :  rcSulant>r  111  fecdl”S  alld  ab«Ild’ 
value  in  cobs  and  the  husk,  most  of  it  anceof  !t’  plenty  of  water’  warm-  dry 


being  indigestible  crude  fiber.  There 
are  two  objections  to  whole  corn  or 
cornmeal  as  a  horse  feed.  First,  it  is  a 
highly  carbonaceous  feed,  and  does  not 
furnish  enough  protein.  Second,  there 
is  very  little  crude  fiber  in  corn,  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  too  much  of  a  concentrated 
feed  to  be  fed  in  large  quantities  with¬ 
out  mixing  it  with  something  else.  For 
this  reason,  I  think  there  is  some  ad¬ 
vantage  in  feeding  corn  and  cob  meal, 
as  the  cob  furnishes  crude  fiber  and 
lightens  up  the  feed,  so  that  it  is  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive 
juices,  hence  not  so  likely  to  produce 
colic.  I  prefer  mixing  cornmeal  with 
chaffed  hay  rather  than  feeding  the  corn 
and  cob  meal,-  as  the  chaffed  hay  fur¬ 
nishes  the  necessary  crude  fiber,  and  it 
is  also  more  digestible,  r.  c.  obrecht. 

Illinois  Experiment  Station. 


and  well-ventilated  sleeping  quarters; 
always  aiming  to  feed  more  than  just  a 
maintenance  ration,  and  never  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  allow  them  to  squeal  for  their 
food  from  start  to  finish. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  irving  d.  cook. 


PROFITABLE  PORK  IN  WESTERN  N.  Y. 

t  -  -•  ♦  •  r  •  -  ' 

Recently  I  received  account  of  sales 

of  two.  sows  and  16  of  their  pigs  in  the 

Buffalo  market,  .  amounting  to  $394132, 

exclusive  of  two  reserved  for  breeding  _  ,,  T7  . 

•  ,  ...  ri  r  .  Cornell  Umversitv. 

purposes,  and  while  considering  the  fact  ^  _  _  ,  . 

that  these  hogs  were  fitted  for  market 


SHREDDED  CORN  FODDER. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  are  enthusiastic 
over .  tlie  alleged  success  in  feeding  cows, 
of  silage  composed  of  the  shredded  stover, 
run  in  t lie  silo  with  a  stream  of  water.  They 
claim  it:  is  almost  equal  to  silage  made 
of  .whole  corn.  Wo  hardly  think  you  can 
fool  a  cow,  but  would  like  to  know.  e.  e. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  never  have  had  any  experience 
with  keeping  shredded  cornstalks  in 
silos  with  .  the  addition  of  water.  I 
know  that  this  thing  has  been  attempted 
more  or  less  not  only  with  cornstalks, 
but  with  corn  that'  has  been  cut  too  ripe 
and  dry  in  Fall  for  putting  into  the 
silo.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  quite 
successful,  other  times  it  is  not  nearly 
so  successful.  The  amount  of  water  and 
fodder  needs  to  be  'balanced  very  care¬ 
fully,  or  it .  will  be  too  wet  and  soggy 
on  the  one  hand,  or  too  likely  to  mold 
on  the  other.  h.  ii.  wing. 


different  from  the  old-time  method  of 
corn  feeding  once  so  prevalent  in  this 
locality  and  much  of  the  West,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  others  may  be  interested  to 
know  how  these  pigs  at  the  age  of  231 
days  attained  the  weight  of  233  pounds 
each,  and  the  sows  445  each,  as  weighed 
in  the  above  market.  Many  years  ago 
when  the  production  of  pork  here  in 
Western  New  York  was  attended  with 
corn  growing  for  fattening  purposes,  it 
was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
shovel  the  amount  of  corn  required  for 
a  feeding.  But  since  the  advent  of  the 
silo  the  conditions  with  many  of  us  are 
entirely  different,  for  at  the  present 
time,  nearly  or  quite  all  of  our  corn  is 
converted  into  silage ;  hence  the  limited 
amount  of  pork  produced  for  market 
purposes.  Consequently  those  of  us  in¬ 
clined  to  continue  our  efforts  in  this  di¬ 
rection  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
other  methods. 

On  April  16  and  18  last,  when  the  two 
sows  ireferred  to  farrowed  their  18 
pigs,  there  was'  no  “corn  in  the  shock” 
nor  in  the  crib.  For  a  time  sour  milk, 
dish  water  and  middlings  constituted 
their  regular  ration ;  later,  cull  beans 
boiled,  with  a  light  quantity  of  corn  and 
oatmeal  added  as  a  relish,  was  their  main 
food.  Great  reliance  had  been  placed 
on  a  patch  of  rape  that  I  had  seen  highly 
recommended  for  a  rapid  growth  of 
swine,  which  in  due  time  was  considered 
at  the  right  stage  for  producing  wonders 
in  pork  production,  but  to  my  great  sur¬ 
prise  and  disappointment  they  utterly 
refused  to  test  its  wonderful  fattening 
qualities;  neither  after  several  days  trial 


Two  years  ago  while  connected  with 
the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  we 
silaged  five  or  six  acres  of  corn  stover. 
The  fodder  was  very  dry,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  put  as  much  water 
into  the  silo  in  connection  with  the  dry 
fodder  so  as  to  bring  it  up  in  water 
content  equal  to  that  in  normal  silage. 
The  fodder  was  placed  in  the  silo  about 
the  first  of  January,  and  we  commenced 
to  feed  from  it  at  once,  the  fodder  last¬ 
ing  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  fodder 
was  fed  once  a  day  in  amount  equal 
to  that  which  had  formerly  been  fed  of 
silage.  The  fodder  kept  fairly  well,  and 
was  relished  by  all  the  animals  of  the 
herd,  60  cows  in  number.  During  the 
time  when  this  fodder  was  fed  there 
was  no  apparent  diminution  of  the  milk 
flow  in  excess  of  the  normal  shrinkage. 
We  judged,  therefore,  that  it  was  equal 
to  silage  pound  for  pound. 

C.  L.  BEACH. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Hornless  Catti.e. — We  are  sometimes 
asked  whether  (lie  polled  or  hornless  cattle 
of  various  breeds  are  gaining  in  numbers. 
The  following  from  “The  Breeder’s  Ga¬ 
zette”  is  a  good  answer : 

“Significant  progress  has  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  1  lte  past  10  years  in  establishing  polled 
types  of  horned  breeds  of  cattle.  Polled 
Durhams,  polled  Herefords  and  polled  Jer¬ 
seys  represent  the  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  line  of  breeding.  Beginning 
with  “sports.”  or  naturally  hornless  ani¬ 
mals.  the  polled  character  has  been  fixed  in 
these  three  types  to  an  extent  which  insures 
its  reproduction  in  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  matings.  Polled  blood  has  become 
so  potent  that,  although  obtained  through 
“sports”  from  breeds  with  horns,  its  poll¬ 
ing  efficiency  is  thoroughly  dependable,  even 
in  cases  where  the  elimination  of  horns  is 
met  with  stubborn  inherent  opposition.  A 
strong  and  growing  demand  for  polled  types 
of  horned  breeds  is  expressing  itself  in  the 
operations  of  farmers,  feeders  and  breed¬ 
ers.  Those  who  take  the  purely  practical 
view  of  horns,  considering  them  useless  and 
expensive  physically  to  remove,  welcome  the 
hornless  types  as  satisfactory  substitutes. 
Polled  bulls  have  been  put  to  work  in  many 
horned  herds,  and  hornless  females  of  the 
same  breeding  are  aiding  them  iu  fixing  the 
polled  character.  On  the  whole,  the  move¬ 
ment  which  seeks  gradually  to  dehorn  the 
races  of  horned  cattle  is  of  growing  strength 
and  popularity.” 
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THE  1910 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


In  keeping  with  the  established 
De  Laval  custom  of  making  the 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  as 
much  better  each  year  as  possible, 
the  De  Laval  machines  for  1910 
show  even  greater  perfection  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  buys  a  1910 
De  Laval  can  feel  assured  that  he 
lias  by  far  the  best  cream  separator 
ever  made  anywhere  at  any  time. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  lets  the 
year  or  even  the  month  pass  by 
without  at  least  seeing  and  exam¬ 
ining  the  1910  De  Laval  will  be 
doing  himself  an  injustice. 

The  opportunity  of  examining 
and  trying  a  1910  De  Laval  right 
at  his  own  home  is  open,  free  of 
all  cost  or  trouble,  to  every  dairy¬ 
man  who  will  simply  say  the  word. 

Next  to  a  De  Laval  machine  is 
the  De  Laval  catalogue,  free  for 
the  asking  and  containing  a  sepa¬ 
rator  education  in  itself. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


166-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVi. 
SEATTLE 


■M 


J.  O.  Duncan.  Onnadian  Government 
Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


January  22, 

The  Best  Roof 

—For  the  Home 
— The  Barns  and 
—Out.  buildings 

The  standard  of  du¬ 
rability,  service  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  roofing  mate¬ 
rial— is  slate. 

Whan  a  patent,  art /- 
tidal  roofing  can  bo 
made  to  measure  up  to 
this— it  will  be  worth 
your  consideration — 

worth  your  buying.  Up  to  date,  however,  no 
patent  roofing  has  been  invented  that 
give  the  service  and  satisfaction  of  slate. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

Is  nature’s  own  and  the  ono  reliable  roofing  for  your 
home,  barn,  factory  or  out-buildings  whether  these 
be  old  or  new. 

It  costs  no  more  than  artificial  Imitations— Is  proof 
agains  t  Pro-brands— never  becomes  water  soaked 
never  dries  out,  splits,  warps  or  needs  repainting  or 
repairs.  R 

The  best  roofing  is  none  too  good  for  you.  The 
kind  that  never  weara  out  Is  the  kind  you  want. 
Specify  that  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  be  used  and  you 
effectually  sol  ve  your  roofing  problems  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life. 

Tell  urn  Where  to  Send  TMa  Booklet 

of  practical,  timely  and  holpftil  hints  that  will  savO  you 
money  in  the  final  selection  of  now  roofing  for  tho  homo  barn 
dairy,  granary  or  any  other  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  tho  coupon  below.  Upon  receipt,  yo ur  cony  will  bo 
forwarded  without  cost  or  obligation— by  roturn  maU» 

fTho  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

( Roofs  that  never  wear  out) 

HOC  lark  Street,  Or anvil  to,  N.  Y. 

..........  Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today ■■■■«■ 

:  Th.  American  S.a  Grean  Slate  Co.. 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

;  „s®nd  *ke  Book  “Roofs”  and  namo  of  nearest  doalor  in 
;  Roofing  Slate  to  this  addross: 

■  Kants . . . 

■  . ••• . . . . . 

J  Address . 

|  Town . . State . 

J  Style  Roof . . . . . . . . 

■  Approximate  Sits . 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I ■■■■■ ! 


SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  Year’s  catch  by  sending  it  to  us. 
We  Pay  Highest  Prices,  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns' 
Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let 
us  keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO, 


Dept.  F, 


8  E.  12tli  St,,  New  York. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SVPHEKS,  Fort  Wayne,  Tnd. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

What  1. J.  Hill,  the  Great  Railroad  Magnate, 
Says  About  Its  Wheat-Producing  Power: 

"The greatest  need  of  this  country  (United* 
States)  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  bo  the  providing  of  homes  for 
its  people  and  producing  sufficient 
lor  them.  Tho  days  of  our  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  wheat  exporting  country 
are  gone.  Canada  is  to  ho  the  great 
wheat  country.”  J.  J.  HILL. 

This  great  railroad  magnate  is 
taking  advantege  of  the  situation 
byextennlve  railway  building; 
to  the  wheat  fields  of  Western 
i  .  Canada.  Upwards  of 

l2SMilIion  Bushels  of  Wheat 

were  harvested  In  1 1)09,  and  thoaverago 
of  tho  threo  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Manitoba  will  bo  upwards  of  US  Ini. 
per  acre.  Free  homesteads  of  1GO 
hcres,  and  adjoining  pre-emption 

.  P*  100  aerostat  $3 per  acre),  are  to 

|i  ll,'  be  had  in  tho  choicest  districts. 

.b*i  behools  convenient,  climate  ex¬ 
cellent,  soil  the  very  best,  railways 
close  at  hand,  building  lumber 
cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get  and  reason- 
a  i  w  .  Price,  water  easily  procured, 
mixed  farming  a  success.  Writo  os  to 
best  placo  for  sottlomont,  settlers*  low  railway 
rates,  doscriptivo  illustrated  “I.ast  Host  West" 
to  Sup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
to  tho  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (8) 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Door,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  .wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  ih  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  tbgethe'r  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  botli  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  best  potato  farms  In  one  of  the  best 
farming  districts  of  New  Jersey,  containing .  158 
acres.  Only  2  miles  from  R.B.,  and  In  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Price  $11,000. 

— .  THOS.  HARRISON,  Wrlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Rich  Lands  In  Florida. 

fl.  This  cut  shows  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of 

a  beautiful  two  color 


Ti Fruit 
/  Vegetable^* 
f Growing  in\w 

{AmTEEm 

£CfJSTY 


1MH  11*1  AC  d“4>  Mlkf  - 


booklet,  sent  free  to 
you,  describing  the 
magnificent  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  fruit 
and  vegetable 
g  ro  we  rs  in  Florida 
Fine  climate,  two  to 
three  crops  a  year. 

Yields  $500  to  $1500 

net  per  acre. 


J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  • 
Norfolk.  -  Virginia. 


MAKE 

IMPERMANENT 
f'y  IMPROVEMENTS 


Republic  Ornamental  Fences  will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  for  they  are  made  of  large,  heavily  galvanized 
Bessemer  Steel  wire  that  will  not  rust  out.  break 
or  sag.  Republic  fabrics  are  made  by  cabling  to- 
ether  horizontal  wires  and  inserting  upright  picket  wires 
which  are  corrugated  only  where  they  pass  between  the 
cable  strands.  This  prevents  the  fence  from  sagging  out  of 
shape  and  does  away  with  the  injury  done  to  the  galvanizing 
where  the  method  of  continuous  crimping  is  used. 

There  are  many  important,  exclusive  features  in  Republic  con¬ 
struction  that  you  should  know  about  before  you  buy  a  fence. 

Write  to-day  for  our  catalog  showing  the  many  styles  of  fence  and  our 
high  carbon,  extra  heavy,  tubular  steel  farm  gates. 

The  Fence  and  Gate  facts  it  contains  will  be  worth  money  to  you. 

Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Company 
211  Republic  Street,  North  Chicago,  Illinois 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘-protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  In 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  “wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


A  Standard  Milk  Ration. 

Flease  give  me  a  ration  for  my  milch 
cows  from  the  following  feeds :  Corn  and 
cob  meal,  which  I  have;  bran  at  $30  per 
ton  •  oil  meal  at  $30  per  ton.  I  have  corn 
fodder,  and  can  buy  clover  hay.  I  also  have 
thrashed  oats.  Can  they  be  fed  to  cows? 
If  so,  how  much  should  be  added  to  the 
grain  feed?  Can  corn  fodder  entirely  take 
the  place  of  clover  hay?  a.  m.  c. 

The  following  ration  compounded 
from  the  feeds  you  mention  will  pro¬ 
duce  fairly  good  results:  12  pounds 
clover  hay;  six  pounds  cut  corn  fod¬ 
der;  five  pounds  corn-and-cob  meal; 
five  pounds  wheat  bran;  2,l/2  pounds  oil 
meal.  This  ration  has  a  nutritive  ratio 
of  1:5.6,  which  is  very  near  the  stand¬ 
ard.  If  you  are  compelled  to  pay  $30 
per  ton  for  wheat  bran  you  will  find 
this  is  rather  an  expensive  ration.  You 
ought  to  be  able  -to  purchase  _  better 
feeds  at  a  comparatively  lower  price.  It 
will  pay  you  to  have  your  oats  ground 
before  they  are  fed  to  milch  cows.  I 
would  not  advise  feeding  them  whole. 
From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  grain 
ration  may  be  composed  of  ground  oats 
if  desired.  Corn  fodder  cannot  take  the 
place  of  good  clover  hay  for  feeding 
with  the  above  grain  ration.  If  you  want 
to  feed  corn  fodder  entirely  for  rough- 
age  your  cows  will  require  more  grain 
which  is  rich  in  protein  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  Cotton-seed  meal,  gluten 
meal,  dried  brewers’  and  distillers’  grains 
and  malt  sprouts  are  all  feeds  of  this 
class,  and  are  generally  sold  at  more 
reasonable  prices  than  wheat  bran. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

Ration  for  Jersey  Heifers. 

1.  Will  you  give  me  rations  for  purebred 
Jersey  heifers,  two  years  old?  They  are 
giving  from  20  to  24  pounds  of  milk  per' 
day,  which  we  churn  into  butter,  hive  are 
fresh  and  seven  or  eight  will  be  fresh  in 
the  Spring.  We  have  for  feed  corn  silage, 
corn  fodder  and  Timothy  hay.  We  are 
feeding  now  old  cornmeal.  gluten,  bran 
and  oil  meal,  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions:  500  pounds  of  old  cornmeal,  500 
pounds  of  gluten,  400  pounds  of  bran 
and  100  pounds  of  oil  meal,  for  feeding 
about  four  pounds  morning  and  evening. 
Old  cornmeal  costs  $1.40  per  hundred,  glu¬ 
ten  $1.50,  bran  $1.40.  and  oil  meal  $1.85. 
We  can  get  any  kind  of  meal  we  want  here. 
We  feed  silage  morning  and  evening,  and 
corn  fodder  and  hay  during  the  day.  2. 
Also,  can  yon  recommend  hominy  for  sows? 
Wo  have  ear  corn  and  have  been  feeding 
some  hominy  and  skim-milk  from  the  sepa¬ 
rator.  Flease  advise  if  you  think  20  to  24 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  is  a  fair  yield  from 
purebred  heifers.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  If  J.  M.  is  finding  his  Jersey  heifers 
all  the  roughage  they  will  eat  they  are 
probably  consuming  daily  about  30 
pounds  corn  silage,  five  pounds  corn  fod¬ 
der,  and  five  pounds  hay.  These  feeds 
are  all  rich  in  carbohydrates.  His  grain 
ration  will  want  to  be  made  up  of  con¬ 
centrates  rich  in  protein  to  balance  the 
carbohydrates  in  his  roughage.  From 
this  point  of  view  his  grain  ration  now 
contains  too  much  cornmeal.  A  mixture 
made  up  as  follows  would  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  especially  if  his  silage  has  ears: 
100  pounds  cornmeal.;  400  pounds  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains;  500  pounds  gluten  feed; 
400  pounds  bran ;  100  pounds  oil  meal. 
If  the  silage  is  not  well  eared  it  might 
be  well  to  increase  the  cornmeal  to  200 
pounds  at  the  expense  of  the  distillers* 
grains.  The  heifers  in  milk  will  proba¬ 
bly  need  about  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
this  ration  daily.  The  dry  heifers  will 
not  need  more  than  from  two  to  four 
pounds  according  to  condition.  Twenty 
to  24  pounds  of  milk  is  a  very  fair  yield 
for  two-year-old  heifers,  especially  if 
this  milk  has  a  very  high  content  of 
butter  fat.  2.  For  brood  sows  hominy  in 
large  quantities  would  not  be  advisable. 
A  small  amount  daily  with  the  skim-milk 
would  be  advisable,  also  some  clover  hay 
if  it  oan  be  obtained.  For  fattening  hogs, 
however,  hominy  is  a  thoroughly  good 
feed  and  may  be  fed  in  large  quantities 
if  the  price  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
cornmeal.  e.  s.  b. 

Feed  for  Heifer. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  Durham  heifer  that 
is  due  to  freshen  in  March,  and  will  have 
to  buy  stock  hay  in  bales  for  her  by  that 
time.  At  present  she  is  eating  good  early- 
cut  mixed  hay  that  I  cured  myself  but  have 
only  about  enough  for  a  month  or  so  longer. 
1  get  vegetable  peelings  from  families  enough 
to  give  her  two  good  feeds  a  day,  and  all 
the  hay  she  will  eat.  What  grain  ration  is 
best  to  make  a  fine  milker  of  Tier,  and  about 
how  much  a  day  should  be  fed.  Also  will  it 
be  necessary  to  grain  her  after  grass  comes 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  milk?  She  has  a 
beautiful  creamy  skin,  almost  color  of  but¬ 
ter.  Is  that  any  sign  of  a  good  milker?  I 
can  get  bran,  ground  oats,  red  dog  mid¬ 
dlings,  oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  cornmeal 
here  and  I  think  anything  else  that  would 


he  required  to  feed  her.  and  am  anxious  to 
give  her  the  best  possible  care  she  needs  to 
become  a  first-class  milker.  C.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

If  I  understand  your  letter  correctly 
you  are  anxious  to  give  your  cow  the 
best  feed  you  can  without  taking  its  cost 
into  consideration.  I  would  start  at  once 
to  give  her  a  little  bran  and  ground  oats 
or  wheat  middlings  mixed  ^qual  parts 
by  weight.  The  amount  to  feed  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  animal.  If  she 
is  in  good  condition  feed  about  two  or 
three  pounds  a  day,  'but  if  she  is  thin  in 
flesh  you  should  feed  a  little  more.  Feed 
very  lightly  just  before  and  just  after 
parturition,  and  increase  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  very  slowly  after  she  has  been 
milked  about  10  days,  or  when  she  has 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  parturition. 
The  following  is  a  good  ration  to  feed 
with  hay:  Two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal; 
two  pounds  oil  meal ;  four  pounds  dis¬ 
tillers’  dried  grains  and  two  pounds 
ground  oats.  If  you  cannot  get  the  best 
distillers’  grains,  you  can  substitute  malt 
sprouts,  dried  brewers’  grains  or  wheat 
bran.  I  do  not  think  you  will  need  any 
cornmeal,  as  a  Durham  should  keep  in 
good  condition  on  the  above  ration. 
Feed  at  least  one  pound  of  grain  for 
every  three  pounds  of  milk  she  gives  if 
she  will  eat  it  with  a  relish  but  never 
feed  any  more  than  she  will  eat  up  clean 
in  a  few  minutes.  You  should  continue 
feeding  the  vegetable  peelings  right 
along,  as  they  will  help  to  keep  her  in 
good  condition.  The  yellow  colored  skin 
is  an  indication  of  rich  butter  quality. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

A  Dairy  Ration. 

We  are  feeding  dairy  cows  the  following  ra¬ 
tion  per  day  :  80  pounds  malt  sprouts,  $26.50 
per  ton  ;  70  pounds  Ajax  grains,  $31  per  ton  ; 
70  pounds  cob  meal ;  60  pounds  cotton-seed, 
$31-  per  ton;  six  pounds  salt.  This  is  fed 
to  32  milking  cows.  We  mix  this  feed  in 
24  bushels  of  cut  corn  fodder  and  thorough¬ 
ly  wet.  We  also  use  about  eight  quarts  of 
crude  molasses  mixed  into  this.  We  feed 
one-half  bushel  of  silage  night  and  morning, 
and  all  the  oats  and  pea  hay  they  will  eat 
at  noon.  The  cows  are  giving  good  results, 
averaging  11  quarts.  Can  you  suggest  any 
changes,  and  what  is  the  ratio?  Also  what 
is  the  proper  way  to  use  molasses?  It  is 
thick  and  hard  to  work  with.  t.  b. 

Delaware  Co.,  Fa. 

You  are  feeding  a  very  good  ration 
for  the  production  of  milk,  which  is 
shown  by  the  average  quantity  of  milk 
your  cows  are  giving.  The  grain  ration 
lias  a  nutritive  ratio  of  i :  2.7,  which  is 
very  near  the  standard  for  feeding  with 
molasses,  corn  fodder,  silage  and  hay, 
but  as  you  do  not  state  the  weight  of 
the  corn  fodder,  silage  and  oat  and  pea 
hay  your  cows  are  eating  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  figure  the  nutritive  ratio  for 
the  entire  ration.  I  would  not  make  any 
changes  until  such  are  suggested  by  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  which  may  appear  at 
any  time.  Your  method  of  feeding  is 
also  good  except  that  you  should  mix 
the  molasses  with  three  times  its  hulk 
of  warm  water  before  mixing  it  with 
the  feed.  If  you  try  to  mix  the  pure 
molasses  with  dry  feed  it  will  be  found 
a  difficult  task,  but  as  the  molasses  is 
readily  dissolved  in  warm  water  this 
mixture  of  molasses  and  water  can  be 
used  to  wet  the  feed  just  as  conveniently 
as  water  can  he  used  alone  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  C.  S.  GREENE. 

Wintering  Young  Stock. 

Can  you  give  me  some  idea  as  to  what 
would  be  a  fair  charge  for  wintering 
yearling  heifers  from  November  15  to  May 
15,  with  stock  hay  worth  $16  per  ton?  This 
hay  is  mixed  grasses,  mostly  from  natural 
seeding.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  sell  the 
hay  and  replace  the  plant  food  with  chemi¬ 
cals?  If  so,  what  would  make  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  these  hayflelds,  which  are  eventu¬ 
ally  to  be  turned  into  orchards,  apple  and 
peach  ?  s.  d.  G. 

Warren,  Mass. 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  difference  in 
yearling  heifers,  so  without  knowing 
what  kind  you  have  your  question  can 
only  be  answered  in  a  general  way  for 
average  conditions.  By  yearling  heifers 
I  assume  that  you  mean  a  year  old 
last  Spring.  Hay  alone  is  not  a  proper 
feed  for  them.  They  would  probably 
require  from  $18  to  $20  worth  of  hay 
and  $5  to  $7  worth  of  grain,  making  a 
total  of  $25  at  least  to  bring  them 
through  to  the  middle  of  May  in  good 
condition.  You  can  figure  from  this 
whether  it  will  pay  you  to  feed  the 
heifers  or  not,  as  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  they  will  gain  in  value  during  this 
time,  so  much  depends  upon  the  heifers 
themselves.  1  would  give  the  land  a 
good  top-dressing  of  stable  manure  this 
Winter  if  it  is  situated  where  it  will 
not  wash  to  any  great  extent  before 
Spring. 

As  to  your  second  question,  it  will 
depend  upon  what  you  can  make  out 
of  these  heifers.  You  do  not  say 
whether  you  expect  to  milk  them  or 
sell  them.  At  present  prices  for  good 
hay  these  heifers  will  have  to  bring 
considerable  money  to  pay  for  the  feed. 
You  can  keep  up  the  yield  of  hay  by 
using  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  nitrate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  fine  ground 
lime  and  acid  phosphate,  at  least  600 
pounds  per  acre  each  year.  c.  s.  g. 


Dried  Cornstalks  in  the  Silo. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  using 
dry  cornstalks  in  the  silo.  It  is  probably 
practical  to  do  this,  but  I  believe  the 
shredded  cornstalks  would  not  be  improved 
to  any  extent  in  their  feeding  value  other 
than  to  make  them  a  little  more  palatable. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  cornstalk  is  not 
particularly  palatable,  and  animals  will  not 
eat  large  quantities  of  them  unless  forced 
to  by  absolute  hunger.  The  shredding  of 
the  stalk  and  the  mixing  it  up  with  bran 
and  other  grain,  naturally  improves  Its 
palatability,  and  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
the  animal  to  eat  larger  quantities  of  it. 
The  putting  of  the  shredded  stalks  into  the 
silo  together  with  more  or  less  water,  would 
probably  induce  a  fermentation,  and  thereby 
give  the  resulting  product  a  better  taste. 
This  process  may  improve  the  digestibility 
a  little,  but  such  a  product  could  not  com¬ 
pare  in  nutritive  value  with  silage  made 
from  the  whole  plant,  that  is  stalks  and 
ears.  j.  b.  lindsey. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 
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Always 


Guaranties 
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of 

Up-To-Date 


NO  NEED 

To  Be  Fooled 

Choosing  the  best 
cream  separator  is 
easy.  The  simplest 
is  the  best.  No  need 
to  be  fooled  by 
claims  that  compli¬ 
cated  machines  are 
modern.  Those  who 
are  misled  by  such 
claims  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  until  they  dis¬ 
card  their  compli¬ 
cated  machines  for 
simple,  sanitary 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tub¬ 
ulars.  Tubulars 
probably  replace  more  common  separa¬ 
tors  every  year  than  any  one  maker  of 
such  machines  sells.  Disks  and  other  con¬ 
traptions  cause  work  and  trouble  and  are 
not  needed  in  properly  built  separators. 

This  Is  the  Proof! 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separators 
— the  ouly  simple,  sanitary,  easy  to  clean, 
modern  separators  made — easily  and  con¬ 
stantly  outskim  and  outlast  all  others.  That 
is  because  Tubulars  are  different.  Tubular 
sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  com¬ 
bined.  The  World’s  Best.  World’s  biggest 
separator  factory.  Branch  factories  in 
Canada  and  Get-uiany. 


The  Onl  v  Piece  Inside  Sh  nrp- 
leg  Dairy  Tubular  Bowls. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WE8T  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland, Ore., 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


a  cream  separator,  you  '^SSSF  should  de¬ 
mand  an  “up-to-date”  machine.  Don’t  bny 
a  machine  that  was  “In  style”  ten  years 
ago — a  high  tank,  exposed  gearH — plain 
bearings  set  in  holes  cut  in  cast  iron  frame 
ore  all  evidences  of  a  “hack  number.” 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Is  made  throughout  with  the  absoiuto 
accuracy  of  a  high-grade  watch.  Skims 
closest  (hot,  cold  or  stale  milk)  because  it 
follows  every  law  of  nature.  Equipped  fully 
with  Imported  ball  bearings — guarantee¬ 
ing  the  lightest-running  separator  in  the 
world.  High  crank,  so  the  operator  doesn’t 
have  to  break  his  back.  Self- flushing,  self- 
draining  bowl— gears  enclosed,  which  work 
automatically  In  a  bath  of  oil.  Low  down 
tank — low  down  and  compact  frame. 

The  Great  Western  Carries  the  strongest 
guarantee  ever  Issued— it  protects  you  for 
five  full  years. 

We  furthermore  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  you— any  kind  or  a  trial,  without  one 
cent  of  expense  to  you,  or  obligation  either. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Greet 
Western,  and  don’t  let  him  work  any  sub¬ 
stitute  game  on  you.  It  will  pay  you  to 
buy  the  best. 

Let  us  show  you  many  other  exclusive 
features— just  write  us  today  (if  interested) 
for  one  of  our  large  FREE  Art  Catalogue 
NotG30  Do  It  right  now. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Company 

168  East  Harrison  Stroot,  Chicago,  III. 

MInneapoliH,  Minn.  Omaha,  Neb. 

K  minus  City,  Mo.  Columbus,  Ohio 

IndlanapoliR,  Ind. 

Great  Western 


‘SaveThe  Horse  ■SpavinCure. 


PE&JBAOe  MARA 


*5$ 


The  most  perfect  and  superior  remedy  or  method  known,  with 
greater  power  to  penetrate,  absorb  and  cure  than  anything  dis¬ 
covered  in  veterinary  medical  science  or  practice.  Besides  be¬ 
ing  the  most  humane,  '* Save-tho- Horse  ’ *  is  the  most  unfailing 
of  ail  known  methods.  It  is  effective  without  fevering  up  the 
leg,  making  a  blister,  or  leaving  a  particle  of  after  effect. 

Armstrong,  Mo.  —  Enclosed  $5.  Please  Bend  mo  bottle  of 
* 'Save-the- Horse.’ *  I  used  your  medicine  on  three  different 
cases  with  the  results  hoped  for.  I  gladly  recommend  it.  Ship 
at  once  and  oblige.  Yours  truly,  GEORGE  W.  LENOIR,  Route  2. 

Atlin,  B.  C. —  Last  year,  with  one-half  bottle  only  of  “Save- 
the- Horse”  Spavin  Cure,  a  customer  of  mino  treated  a  sprained 
tendon  of  four  years’  standing — the  horse  had  practically  be¬ 
come  useless.  Many  other  remedies  had  been  applied  without 
results.  ”  Save  -the-  Horse”  effected  a  complete  cure. 

Yours  truly,  C.  R.  BOURNE,  Drugs  and  Stationery. 

C  f"  H  n  a  bottle,  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  for 
'P|%rfUU  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
■  Strainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
^  Thorough  pin.  Ringbone  (oxccpt  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hork,  Windpnff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  A  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Exp. paid, 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO*  2-1  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.YV 


NCHOR  FENCE 

is  built  on  the  most 
approved  plan  and  of 
material  that  gives 
lasting  service. 

Free  Sample  and  Catalog. 
ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MFC.  CO., 
Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


What  is  made  once,  is  made  forever, 
if  it’s  made  of  concrete. 

Your  regular  help  can  easily  mix  concrete.  Practically  anything  can  be 
made  of  it — watering  trough,  fence  and  gate-posts,  run-ways,  etc.,  a  silo, 
bam  or  house.  Once  made  there’s  no  more  to  do — no  painting,  no  repairs, 
no  replacing,  for  the  older  concrete  is,  the  stronger  it  gets. 


EDISON 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


is  the  practical  farmer's  favorite  because  it  sells  at  the  same  price  as  other  brands 
but.  weight  for  weight,  binds  more  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone.;  therefore  goes 
farthest  and  is  consequently  most  economical,  because  it  is 

Uniformly  10%  Finest  Ground  in  the  World 

We  have  some  books  it  will  pay  you  to  read: 

“How  to  Mix  and  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“Silos  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 

“New  England  and  New  Jersey  Homes.” 

They  are  yours.  Free  for  the  asking.  Send  for  them. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

No.  921  St.  James  Building,  New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  GRANITE” 


'EDISON' 

I  PORTLAND  I 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  suppose  everyone  now  knows  that 
a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  have 
his  remittance  returned  at  any  time,  if 
for  any  reason  he  desires  it.  During 
the  last  year  we  had  about  a  half 
dozen  who  ordered  the  subscription  dis¬ 
continued  because  they  thought  we  were 
too  hard  on  one  or  another  of  their 
pet  fakes.  These  complainants  did  not 
ask  the  return  of  their  money,  but  we 
sent  it.  We  do  not  expect  the  en¬ 
couragement,  support  or  subscriptions  of 
anyone  who  sympathizes  with  fakes  and 
rogues. 

Can  you  tell  mo  if  there  is  such  a  com¬ 
pany  as  the  Forest  Shade  Oil  Company  of 
Pennsylvania?  I  hold  shares  issued  in  1865. 
If  they  have  sold  to  any  other  company, 
how  can  I  find  out.  f.  p.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Write  the  Secretary  of  State,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  But  don’t  contract  any  debts 
expecting  to  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  stock. 

Thank  you  for  exposing  the  Moore  Seed 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Such  exposures  of 
fraudulent  dealing  are  just  what  we  want. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  t.  s. 

Your  approval  of  such  exposures  is 
all  we  want  to  induce  us  to  keep  it 
up ;  but  you  must  do  the  rest  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  buy  of  such  houses,  and  by  us¬ 
ing  your  influence  with  your  neighbors 
to  induce  them  to  do  likewise. 

II.  M.  Whiting,  of  the  Whiting  Nursery 
Co.,  was  in  this  place  last  Fall.  lie  had  a 
clipping  which  he  claimed  came  from  your 
paper,  which  spoke  very  highly  of  those 
new  plums.  g.  d.  a. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  plums  Mr. 
Whiting  referred.  Pie  buys  his  trees 
from  wholesalers,  and  you  can  get  his 
dollar  trees  from  any  reliable  nursery¬ 
man  for  about  20  cents  each. 

The  Family  Butter  Merger  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  advertise  in  “The  New  York  World’’ 
to  merge  one  pint  of  milk  into  one  pound  of 
lmt tor  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  per  pound. 
It  looks  like  the  limit.  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  j.  H.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  think  the  “World”  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself  to  advertise  such  a 
fake;  but  it  will  probably  be  worked  on 
the  poor  people  of  cities.  No  farmer 
would  bite  on  anything  so  transparent. 

The  Florida  land  colony  schemes  arc  of 
the  very  worst,  kind,  and  cannot  be  too  se¬ 
verely  condemned.  Much  of  this  land  was 
bought  at  tax  sales  four  cents  to  10  cents 
per  acre,  and  turpentined  and  timber  cut  off 
by  mills,  in  many  cases;  more  or  less  of  the 
land  is  under  water  several  times  during  the 
year,  and  impossible  of  drainage  ;  wort  hless 
even  if  drained,  without  lots  of  fertilizer. 

Florida.  h.  e.  h. 

These  testimonies  from  practical 
farmers  in  Florida  ought  to  satisfy  any¬ 
one  about  the  land  schemes  advertised 
there. 

I  have  received  the  Egg.  Producers’  Com¬ 
pany's  check  in  payment  of  my  claim 
against  them  for  eggs,  and  thank  you  for 
your  interest  in  the  matter.  h.  t.  p. 

New  York. 

These  people  used  to  make  prompt  re¬ 
turns,  but  made  deductions  in  almost 
every  case  for  broken  eggs.  Of  late  we 
get  no  complaints  about  broken  eggs ; 
but  have  other  complaints  about  delays  in 
settlement.  We  suppose  publicity  makes 
the  eggs  ashamed  of  themselves;  and 
they  have  reformed  their  breaking 
habits. 

We  received  from  the  American  Express 
Co.  to-day  a  card  saying  that  they  had  a 
crate  for  us.  We  should  never  have  received 
the  crate  had  it  not  been  for  your  aid,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  personally,  for  what 
you  have  done.  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  honest  man,  that  he 
may  be  protected  from  rogues  who  live  at 
his  expense,  a.  f.  j. 

Maine. 

We  are  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
get  the  crate  for  this  good  friend ;  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  the  hands  of  more  honest  farmers. 
We  could  not  promise  to  protect  them 
from  all  the  rogues,  but  we  will  do  what 
we  can  in  that  direction. 

I  just  read  what  you  had  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  Howell  Milk  Co.,  in  January  1  issue. 
It  is  now  January  4,  and  we  have  not  yet 
received  pay  for  November  milk. 

New  York.  producer. 

I  am  sending  my  milk  to  the  Howell  Milk 
Company :  we  have  not  got  our  October  pay. 
Is  the  firm  all  right?  mii,k. 

New  York. 

Please  stop  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
send  my  milk  to  the  Howell  Milk  Co.  No 
pay  since  October  (Jan.  8).  milkman. 

New  York. 

If  the  Howell  Company  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  pay  for  milk  when  they  agree 
to  do  so,  we  think  producers  ought  to 
know  just  what  their  practice  is.-  They 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  demand 
security  for  prompt  payment  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  contract,  just  as  any  other 
business  man  would  do  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or,  of  course,  they  may  re¬ 
new  the  contract  and  put  up  with  the 
old  delays  and  consequent  risks  if  they 
care  to  do  so.  In  our  judgment  the 


proper  way  to  handle  this  matter  would 
be  for  the  producers  to  notify  the  com¬ 
pany  that  milk  would  be  held  up  the 
day  after  the  checks  were  due  and  the 
account  unpaid.  Our  sympathies  are 
with  the  milkman  who  has  had  no  pay 
for  milk  since  October.  We  would 
gladly  donate  him  a  year’s  subscription, 
but  what  is  the  use?  A  hypodermic  of 
fighting  tonic  might  help. 

I  enclose  81  for  a  year’s  subscription.  I 
bad  no  idea  of  becoming  a  subscriber,  when 
I  sent  the  10  cents  in  order  to  note  the 
character  of  advertising  matter.  However, 
your  “Publisher's  Desk"  is  a  great  idea.  It 
was  the  means  of  saving  a  good  friend  of 
mine  about  $00,  the  price  of  two  building 
lots  at  one  of  the  Hamptons,  with  main 
office  at  Vineland.  N.  J.  This  friend  is  a 
prominent  business  man.  He  was  persuaded 
to  pay  $10  for  recording  deeds,  etc.,  for  one 
free  lot,  and  was  then  persuaded  to  sign  a 
contract  for  two  more,  adjoining  the  first 
at  $45  each.  The  deeds  were  made  out  and 
sent  with  a  draft  through  the  bank  from 
Vineland.  In  the  meantime  your  paper 
came  with  the  exposure.  I  showed  it  to  my 
friend,  and  he  did  not  honor  the  draft.  They 
let  themselves  down  easy  by  saying  they 
did  not  have  time  to  prosecute  your  paper. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  g.  k. 

Since  we  received  the  above  the  post 
office  authorities  -have,  we  believe,  is¬ 
sued  fraud  orders  against  the  concern. 
But  they  have  collected  large  sums  of 
money  on  the  scheme.  When  they  put 
up  a  scheme  slick  enough  to  catch  an 
experienced  business  man  in  that  way, 
the  ordinary  man  or  woman  has  little 
chance  of  resisting  them  after  once  be¬ 
ginning  to  listen. 

Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1  sent  an  order  to  Ira  II.  llasbrouck, 
Box  ©87,  Kingston,  N.  Y'.,  for  two  bushels 
(told  Coin  seed  wheat  (a  variety  I  am  par¬ 
tial  to).  After  a  long  delay  the  wheat  ar¬ 
rived,  but  instead  of  there  being  120  pounds 
the  sack  only  weighed  105  pounds  of  the 
dirtiest  grain  I  ever  saw.  I  spent:  about  an 
hour  roeleaning  it  and  had  left  02  pounds  of 
second  grade  wheat.  This  I  sowed,  as  it 
was  too  late  to  order  more,  and  then  wrote 
Mr.  llasbrouck  a  plain  statement  of  the  case 
and  asked  him  to  make  it  right,  but  after 
three  weeks  have  heard  nothing  from  him. 
and  ppobably  will  not.  On  acknowledging 
the  order,  Mr,  llasbrouck  wrote  saying  that 
“it  was  the  finest  field  of  wheat"  he  ever 
saw,  but  was  not  cleaned  very  well.”  It 
seems  to  me  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  should  have  given  overweight  in¬ 
stead  of  being  so  much  under.  I  have  no 
idea  of  making  any  fuss  over  so  small  an 
item,  but  if  other  subscribers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y’.  are  treated  in  this  same  manner,  they 
certainly  will  not  have  any  further  dealings 
with  Mr.  llasbrouck,  and  such  things  have 
a  tendency  to  make  them  “shy”  of  others. 

Connecticut.  j.  w.  w. 

At  first  we  were  reluctant  to  believe 
that  Mr.  H'asbrouck  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  customer.  On  the  first  com¬ 
plaint  some  time  ago  about  a  sheep  sale, 
we  thought  there  must  be  some  error, 
though  he  did  not  then  treat  the  com¬ 
plaint  as  we  felt  he  should.  We  have 
given  him  repeated  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  above  case,  but  he  has  not 
done  so.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  carried 
his  advertising  and  he  has  failed  to 
correct  or  explain  these  causes  of  com¬ 
plaint,  -we  want  to  say  that  he  cannot 
repeat  the  experience  with  our  people. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  carries  no  more  of  his 
advertising 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
what  induced.  me  to  subscribe  for  The  R. 
N.-Y’.  Well,  it  was  the  Publisher’s  Desk. 
Afler  reading  several  issues,  I  thought  any 
publisher  who  lias  the  courage  to  publish  a 
paper  like  that  deserves  the  support  of  the 
people.  Wishing  you  success,  and  hoping 
you  will  be  as  fearless  a  publisher  in  the 
future  as  you  have  been  in  the  past,  I  am 
one  who  admires  your  courage.  f.  e.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  we  receive  letters  from  people 
who  have  invested  in  one  fake  or  an¬ 
other  abusing  us  for  showing  up  the 
rogue  who  got  the  money,  a  letter  like 
the  above  rather  encourages  us  to  go  on 
with  the  work.  Somehow  people  like 
to  hug  their  illusions.  Show  them  that 
their  pet  schemes  to  get  rich  quick  are 
nothing  but  dreams,  and  ten  to  one  they 
abuse  you  for  you-r  pains.  This  is  not 
so  strange  when  you  look  into  the 
philosophy  of  it.  The  faker  must  first 
win  the  confidence  of  his  intended  vic¬ 
tims  before  -lie  can  hope  to  get  the 
money.  Having  given  him  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  money  it  is  only  na¬ 
tural  to  defend  him.  We  care  nothing 
for  the  faker.  We  cannot  hope  to  help 
his  willing  victims.  But  we  do  like  to 
protect  the  savings  of  innocent  people 
who  are  exposed  to  the  allurements  of 
polished  rogues.  j.  j.  p. 


M.  B.  TURKEYS 

Healthy  Farm  Raised  Breeding  Stock. 

TOMS  $6  HENS  $4 
JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  -:-  B rooke ville ,  Maryland. 

Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Ya. 


DRONZE  TOMS,  bred  for  vigor:  young  hens  mated 

u  positively  unrelated.  Bert  McConnell,  I.ifronier,  Ind; 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 

To  reduce  stock  will  sell  Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred 
and  White  P.  Rocks  at  $6  trio  this  month,  nice  ones. 
J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


Raise  MORE  and  BETTER 
Chicks 

by  using  Colony  Brooder  Houses  heated 
with  Treman,  King  &  Company’s 

GASOLENE 

HEATER 

Don’t  keep  on  using  kerosene-heated 
brooders — they  are  out  of  date.  With 
our  Gasolene  Heater  the  brooder  is  always 
evenly  heated  and  perfectly  ventilated  and 
you  raise  more  and  better  chicks  than  by 
the  old  method. 

Absolutely  safe — no  lamps  to  trim — 
does  the  work  of  four  kerosene-heated 
brooders.  You  can  care  for  200  chicks 
with  the  same  amount  of  time  and  labor 
required  to  care  for  50  chicks  in  the  old 
way.  And  time  and  labor  saved  means 
money  to  you.  Our  heater  was  invented 
at  and  is  recommended  by  the 
Cornell  University  Experiment 
Station. 

Write  us  to-day  for  free  illustrated 
catalogue  of  money-making  appliances 
for  poultrymen. 

TREMAN,  KING  6  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


1030  Chicks 
From  1047  Eggs' 


IN  three  hatches.  That’s  what  G.  W.  Ormsby,  of  Pier- 
point,  Ohio,  did  with  a  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator. 

He  don’t  claim  to  be  an  expert— just  a  practical, money* 
making  chicken-raiser.  But  he  insists  on  tire  best  hatcher. 

Cyphers  Incubators 

are  used  by  more  Government  Experiment  Stations,  more 
leading  Agricultural  Colleges,  more  well-known  Fanciers 
and  Practical  Poultrymen  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Hot-air  heat— no  tank-troubles— a  genuine  non-moisture 
Incubator.  Self-ventilating.  Self-regulating.  You  can  get 
Cyphers  Patented  fea¬ 
tures  of  superiority  in 
txo  other  machine. 

Cyphers  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  guaranteed 
to  you — you  have  90 
days — 4  hatches  to  prove 
their  superiority. 

Write  today  for  our 
big,  handsome  Catalog 
for  1910,  describing 
Cyphers  Incubators, 

Brooders  and  Poultry 
Supplies. 

Address  Nearest  City. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Department  38  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y„  j  j  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  IlL  * 
Ilostonj^dass^^JCansa^^it^jj^Vlo^^^Oakland^g^^i 


STANDARD 

Cyphers  incubator.! 
Fire  Protfttf.-lnturabJe.i 


J 


$^.55  Buys  Be8t 

140-Egg 

Incubator 

Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
_  regulating.  Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Brooder,  J4.50.  Ordered  together, 
£11.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma¬ 
chines  at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine.  WU. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME 

ON  A  POSTAL 


lothers’suc- 
jfeess.  Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses. — how 
to  make  a  first-class  brood¬ 
er  out  of  a  piano  box.  De¬ 
scribes  the  1910  Sand  Tray 
Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
406  Main  St..  Homer  City,  Pa. 


and  get  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tells 
how  successful  poultrymen  feed, 
breod,  rear,  hatch  and  house. 
Full  or  valuable  hints  and  helps 
you’ll  be  pleased  to  know. 


Practical  Poultry  Raising  Experiences 

Secrets  of 


At  Last, the 

Perfect 

Incubator 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 

100  ChickOutdoor  Brooder  5.00 

BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance— Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
now  making  money  with  $10 
outfit,  raising  for  market- 
breeding— selling-  Copper 
tanks,  double  wulls,  self¬ 
regulating  lamp  and  ther¬ 
mometer  complete.  Its 
equal  for  tho  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  OO. 
Box  124  Dayton.  Ohio. 


BEGIN 

NOW 


Now  is  tho  time  to 
plan  your  poultry 
work  for  this  season. 
If  you  need  a  new  In¬ 
cubator  or  brooder 
please  writo  us.  We 
will  save  you  money. 
The  materials  in  our 
machines  this  season 
we  bought  before  tho 
present  high  prices. 
Wo  do  by  machinery 
what  others  do  by 
hand.  Result— Lower 
price  to  you.  Drop  us 
a  postal  for  our  catalog. 

rsmsr 


Hatch  With  the  Least  - 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 


rry  Hand  If  It  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
thicks  than  anyother  Incubator,  regardless  of  price. 


Ti 
chi 

send  lt  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.50.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Writefor  176-pago  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  FacSorlee  Co.,  0cpt.X3l,CI»vel«nA.  O. 


GRIT 


M  AKA-SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining. 

”akes  bone  and 
Increases  KgR- 
Production  when  | 

Kggrs  are  high. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  SLOO  for  two 
100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free. 

EDCE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
jCharcoat  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 

K.  MacKELLAR'S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAV1 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chlcksj 
heavier  lowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

|10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

|F.  W.  MANN  CO. .Box  16.  MILFORD,  MASS.  Mi 


MANN’S 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  We  still  have  some 


AND 


lei' 

Leghorns  both  old 
and  young  to  dispose 

D  U  C  K  S  of  at  prices  suit. 

Also  some  promising 
Mav  hatched  cockerels  at  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
Grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cockerels  sired 
by  ten  pound  cocks  for  $3.00  and  $5.00  each.  A  few 
more  White  Wyandotte  yearling  lions  and  cocks. 
Remember  our  strain  of  Pekin  ducks  is  second  to 
none,  that  we  have  both  old  and  young  and  over 
1,000  to  select  from.  Prices  of  exhibition  stock  on 
application.  Incubator  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The 
only  large  successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm.  New  Rochelle,  N.  If. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  We  offer  good  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  $1.00  each,  and  Pekin  drakes  for  $2.00 
and  $3.00  each.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50 
per  15;  :$G.OO  per  100  ;  Ninety  per  cent,  fertility 
guaranteed,  w.  Rock  eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  $10.00  per 
100,  and  Duck  eggs',  $1.50  per  10,  $8.00  per  100; 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  A  trial  order 
will  convince  you.  Correspondence  invited.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mur.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS;  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.).  IONA.  N.  J. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 :  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  Sinclair 
Smith.  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Bred  for  large  size,  heavy  laying.  Some  fine  cockerels 
for  sale  at  $2  each.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN.  Stanley.  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

The  grandest  and  most  useful  fowl  on  earth. 
Wonderful  layers.  For  a  short  time  we  will  sell 

Males  at  S3. 00  each  and  Females  at  S2.00  each. 

All  matured  birds.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write 

AUG.  0.  ARNOLD,  -:-  Box  111,  -:-  Oillsburo,  Pa. 

SO  IAI  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  Ui  IT  ■  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
In  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  L’LEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

innn  standard  Bred  White  and  Brown  Leghorn 
IUUU  Hens  and  Cockerels.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO., 
Collins,  Ohio. 


PEKIN 


L 


ARGE  PEKIN  DUCKS,  Wh.  Wyandotte  and  W.  Rock,  Cockerels 
and  Toulouse  Geese  for  sale.  E,  Sehleber,  Huey  rus,  O. 


WAN  ALSTYNE'S  R.  I.  REDS,  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  pro- 
*  dnetion.  Breeding  cockerels  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

Edw.  Van  A  1st  y no  &  Son,  Sunny  side  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog:,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3f>  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
>  r i  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Raise  More  Poultry 


Let  us  send  you  our  free  book  on  Practical  Poultry-keeping.  This  Book  tells  you  ol 
the  Opportunities  in  the  Poultry  Business.  How  to  Choose  a  Location,  Build  Your  Houses, 
Hatch  and  Raise  Chicks  and  Ducks,  etc.  etc.C  Nine  big  chapters  full  of  interest  to  amateurs 
and  breeders.  This  hook  is  not  only  a  complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  well  known 

MODEL  INCUBATORS,  BROODERS,  SUPPLIES  and  REMEDIES,  hut  it 

gives  information  of  value  to  every  Poultry  Raiser.  It  will  help  you  make  poultry  raising  more 
profitable 

READ  THIS  FREE  BOOK  AS  YOUR  GUIDE.  ' 

MODEL  INCUBATORS  for  the  past  five  years  have  proved  their  superiority.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  principle  of  their  construction  and  operation  before  you  buy  any  other  make  at 
any  pnee.  MODEL  BROODERS  and  PORTABLE  HOVERS  are  acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  the 
nearest  to  perfection.  Let  us  send  you  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  country  where  MODEL  goods,  including 
Supplies  and  Remedies,  are  giving  satisfaction  under  all  conditions.  Write  for  this  book  today.  Don't  miss  it.  It  is  free,. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO.f  56  Henry  Street,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
January  14.  1  ‘.HO.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indelimte  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb 

...  .35  ©  36 

.38© 

.42 

Good  to  Choice.... 

...  .30  ®  .33 

32® 

.35 

Lower  Grades _ 

...  .26  @  .28 

28® 

.31 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .29  ©  .32 

.30© 

.34 

Common  to  Good., 

...  .25  ®  .28 

•27@ 

.29 

Factory . 

.24@ 

.20 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .21  @  .24 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $2.01  per 

40-quart  can,  netting  4 \i  cents  to 

shippers  in  the  20-ceut  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

. qt. 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good . 

...  .12  ®  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz... 

...  .45  ©  .48 

.50® 

.60 

White,  good  to  choice.  .35  @  .42 

.38® 

.40 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .35  @  .38 

.40® 

.42 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .25  ®  .30 

.30® 

.32 

Storage . 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu... . 

...  2.50  ©  2.95  qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

Pea . 

.12 

Ked  Kidney . 

. ..  2..->0  ©  2.85 

White  Kidney . . 

. .  3.00  ©  3.30 

Yellow  Eye . 

RUHAL  NEW-VURKEK 


e© 


HOPS 


Prime  to  Choice . 

.35 

©  .3f> 

t'ommon  to  Good . 

.25 

®  .30 

German.  New  Crop.... 

.68 

@  .72 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.10 

©  11 

.16 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

.00 

@  .0!) 

.09® 

.13 

Hun  Dried . 

@  .07 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

1.75 

©  1.85 

Cherries . 

.16 

®  .17  lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.22 

®  M2'4  lb. 

.25*S) 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.11 

@  .12 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Hubb'n,  bbl... 

2.00 

@  3.00 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

©  4.50 

Spitz . 

2.00 

@  3.50 

Spy . 

2.00 

(<ii  .{.50 

King . 

©  4.25 

Baldwin . 

®  4.00 

Greening . 

©  5.00 

Jonathan . 

©  4.50 

Western,  box . 

2.00 

©  4.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4  00 

®  6.00 

New  Jersey . 

4.00 

®  4.25 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.. 

.50 

©  .65 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

Maine.  165  lbs . 

1 .60 

@  1.90 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl... 

1.35 

©  1.75 

Long  Island . 

1.75 

®  2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl.. 

1.50 

@  2.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.06 

©  .10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.00 

©  1.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 

18.00 

©30.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.<o 

©  4.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.10 

@  .45 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu.... 

1.25 

©  2.25 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

.75 

®  4  00 

Peas,  H  bbl.  bkt . 

2.00 

@  8.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier . 

1.50 

©  3.00 

Onions,  state,  bag . 

1.00 

©  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1  00 

©  1.87 

ltomaine,  bbl . 

.75 

©  5.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

®  4.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1 .50 

@  2.25 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl. 

1.00 

©  1.75 

Tomatoes. 

Fla.,20-qt.  carrier... 

1.25 

©  2.00 

Turnips,  White,  bbl.... 

.50 

@  1.00 

each  .03®  .05 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz.  1 .00  ©  1.25 
No.  2,  box .  2.50  ©  3.50 


Mushrooms,  lb... 
Toma'oes.  lb 


.15  ©  .40 
.10  ©  .20 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  2.00  ®  3.00 
DIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 1  0F6© 

Fowls . 18  ® 

Roosters . 12  @ 

Dncks . 18  © 

Geese . 13  ®  .15 

Turkeys . 13  ©  .17 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkevs.  Fey . 

.25 

®  .26 

•2S® 

.30 

Common  to  Good.... 

.20 

®  .24 

.22® 

.26 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.24 

©  .27 

.26© 

.29 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@  .22 

.19® 

.24 

Common  Run . 

.14 

®  .16 

.15® 

.18 

Capons,  fancy . . 

.28 

©  .30 

Common  to  Good.... 

«)‘> 

©  .25 

Fowls . 

.12 

®  .17 

.15© 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.12 

®  .21 

.18® 

.24 

Geese . 

@  .20 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.50 

®  5.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.00 

fa)  B.60 

Bulls . 

3.00 

©  5.00 

Cows . 

2.00 

©  4.50 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

7.00 

©11.00 

Culls . 

4.50 

©  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

©  4.25 

Lambs . 

7.60 

©  9.30 

Hugs . 

©  9.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 08  ®  .12 

Lambs, 

Hothouse,  head  . 8.00  @11.00 

Pork,  100  lbs . 11.00  @12.50 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 

Butter,  Best  Creamery . 34@  .341^ 

Fair  to  Good . 32@  .33 

Eggs,  Fancy . 4U@  .41 

Good  to  Choice . 35@  .38 

Lower  Grades . 27@  .34 

Apples,  bbl .  2.50@  4.50 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Bntter.  Prime . 3i@  .36 

Lower  Grades . 28®  .32- 

Eggs . .25®  .35 


A  DEAL  IN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Your  article  on  “A  Deal  in  Alfalfa 
Seed”  on  page  2,  in  reference  to  the 
Moore  Seed  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
called  a  shady  transaction  in  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  by  this  firm  of  seedsmen  in  which 
I  figured  as  the  victim.  As  a  market 
gardener  I  use  a  trial  plot  for  the  test¬ 
ing  of  new  varieties  of  grains  and  veg¬ 
etables,  and  when  the  Noroton  Beauty 
potato  came  out  I  ordered  a  peck  of 
them  from  this  firm.  They  were  received 
in  due  time  and  planted  with  great  care, 
but  I  noticed  at  the  time  of  planting 
that  the  eyes  showed  no  sign  of  vitality, 
and  that  the  tubers  had  none  of  the 
characteristic  pink  splashes  and  pink 
eyes,  as  described  by  Thorburn.  I  im¬ 
mediately  marked  them  as  not  true  to 
name.  Twelve  stalks  rewarded  my  care 
in  planting,  and  about  800  hills  never 
came  up,  although  weather  conditions 
were  favorable,  and  other  varieties 
planted  at  the  same  time  by  their  side 
came  ttp  well.  I  had  paid  a  “long”  price 
for  this  seed,  and  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  firm  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  injured  in  storage  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  them.  In  reply  I  was  promised 
another  peck  the  next  Spring  if  I  or¬ 
dered  seed  from  them,  which  I  did,  and 
received  a  peck  of  large  white  potatoes 
which  germinated  well,  but  without 
one  true  Noroton  among  them.  I  then 
notified  the  firm  that  I  was  through 
with  them,  and  have  sent  no  orders 
since.  J.  Andrew  casterline. 

New  Jersey. 


CUCUMBERS  UNDER  GLASS. 

F.  L.  IF.,  Marlboro,  Mass. — I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  small  greenhouse,  15  by  35 
feet,  but  I  cannot  seem  to  make  a  go  of  it. 
Cucumbers  come  up  in  a  week  or  10  days, 
grow  well,  and  about  when  the  heart  leaves 
start  topple  over.  Do  I  keep  them  too  dry, 
or  what  is  the  cause?  My  house  is  piped 
with  four-inch  pipe  around  the  house  and 
one  down  each  walk.  Will  that  furnish 
the  required  bottom  heat?  If  not,  how 
should  they  be  managed? 

Ans. — It  is  perhaps  an  irregular  tem¬ 
perature  that  is  giving  F.  L.  W.  so  much 
trouble  with  the  cucumbers,  which  is 
ciuite  frequently  the  case  in  small  green¬ 
houses.  The  cucumber  is  very  sensitive 
to  sudden  changes,  either  from  a  warm 
to  a  cool  temperature  or  from  a  dry  to 
a  damp  atmosphere.  They  should  be 
given  a  day  temperature  of  75  or  80, 
and  at  night  it  should  not  fall  below  60. 
Plant  the  seed  in  fiats  in  rows  about 
two  inches  apart;  transplant  to  pots  or 
cubes  when  character  leaf  begins  to 
form,  grow  them  slowly  without  check 
until  the  plants  are  strong  and  stalky ; 
then  transfer  to  where  they  are  to  grow 
still  maintaining  a  steady  even  tempera¬ 
ture.  T.  M.  WHITE. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  COWS. 

We  are  sending  milk  to  city  on  trolley 
about  14  miles  away,  price  16  cents  per 
gallon  delivered.  It  costs  1%  cent  per  gal¬ 
lon  to  send  and  empties  are  delivered  back 
free.  We  have  20  Ayrshire  cows,  three 
fresh,  remainder  to  freshen  in  Spring,  but 
we  are  sending  120  quarts  daily,  which 
tests  four  per  cent  butter  fat :  have  no  si¬ 
lage  or  corn  fodder,  just  mixed  hay  and 
grain  ration.  I  have  a  heater  under  my 
water  tank;  the  cows  are  turned  out  in 
the  morning  about  one  hour,  unless  it 
storms  too  hard,  and  also  at  four  o'clock, 
and  it  would  please  any  farmer  to  see  them 
fill  up  with  that  warm  water,  and  they 
look  as  if  they  would  burst ;  then  they  go 
for  the  fence  or  tree  tops  to  have  a  good 
time  scratching.  I  have  free  gas  for  fuel 
and  light  on  farm,  so  water  in  tank  is 
always  warm,  night  and  day.  The  heater 
is  one  of  my  own  design  and  only  cost  me 
for  material  about  $2.  Some  others  have 
been  made  after  it  around  here.  Warm 
water  helps  make  the  milk,  and  my  cows 
are  all  plump  and  fat.  I  was  quite  inter¬ 
ested  in  article  on  page  1106  about  poison 
of  wild  cherry  leaves,  as  1  lost  four  head 
of  young  cattle  this  season  and  two  two 
years  ago  running  in  woods  pasture  and 
one  of  my  neighbors  lost  four  last  Fall  after 
frost  came.  n.  o.  c. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Trees  for  Line  Fence  Planting. 

T.  J.  L.j  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  am  in¬ 
tending  to  set  out  fruit  trees  on  my  seven- 
acre  farm  next  Spring,  and  wish  to  utilize 
the  land  along  all  the  fences ;  line,  barn¬ 
yard  and  chicken-yard  rences.  I  want 
them  partly  for  shade  and  wind-breaks  on 
northwest,  north  and  northeast,  exposures. 
Is  not  the  upright  habit  of  cherries  and 
pears  more  suitable  than  apples  for  such  a 
situation?  Or  can  I  plant  any  kind,  only 
choosing  hardy  varieties  and  prune  to  the 
desired  shape,  noi  too  branching?  What 
varieties  are  especially  suitable  for  north¬ 
ern  exposures?  The  land  Is  a  good  sandy 
loam,  sloping  toward  the  east  25  feet  in 
400. 


Pennsylvania  apple  growers  are  finding 
much  cause  for  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  a  box  of  Pennsylvania  apples.  Grimes 
and  Stavmau  Winesap,  was  declared  by 
competent  judges  to  be  superior  in  appear- 
auce  and  quality  to  a  box  of  Oregon  apples, 
Spitzenbergs  and  Yellow  Newtowns,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  held  last  week. 
These  apples  were  exhibited  at  the  annual 
fruit  show  of  the  horticultural  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  It  was 
held  this  year  during  the  State  Grange  meet¬ 
ing.  and  was  probably  viewed  by  at  least 
2,000  persons.  There  were  on  exhibition 
500  plates  of  apples  and  pears,  representing 
over  100  named  varieties  donated  by  about 
50  individual  growers  and  Granges,  and 
came  from  21  counties,  representing  all 
sections  of  the  State.  Pennsylvania  has 
been  a  little  slow  to  realize  tier  horticul¬ 
tural  possibilities,  but  is  taking  hold  now 
with  a  vengeance.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  held  December 
20-23,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  Legislature  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $175,000  for  a  horticultural  building 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  w. 


Value  of  Coal  Ashes. — As  an  interested 
reader  of  your  paper,  I  have  seen  frequent 
references  to  the  use  of  coal  ashes  and  their 
effect  on  the  soil.  Having  noticed  that  po¬ 
tatoes  seemed  to  flourish  in  soil  which  was 
largely  coal  ashes,  I  determined  to  try  an 
experiment.  Last  Spring  tomato  plants  came 
up  very  thick  in  a  deep  pile  of  coal  ashes 
which  I  had  placed  to  fill  a  depression  back 
of  an  adjoining  building  which  I  desired 
later  to  remove.  So  rapidly  did  the  plants 
grow  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  thin  them 
out  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  fruit. 
While  a  little  later  than  the  plants  which 
were  planted  in  my  garden,  they  fruited 
nicely,  the  fruit  being  very  choice.  After 
the  frosts  came  I  pulled  up  the  plants  to 
make  sure  that  the  roots  had  not  reached 
through  the  coal  ashes  and  into  the  soil 
below  but  such  was  not  the  ease.  Query : 
Docs  chemistry  give  us  the  whole  truth 
concerning  t lie  plant-feeding  value  of  coal 
ashes?  e.  D.  w. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  so,  hut  we  believe 
these  results  are  due  more  to  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  ashes  to  hold  moisture  or  fer¬ 
tility. 


TO  BE  ABLE  TO  GET  OUR  GOODS 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S,  Ltd. 

LONDON 

Artists’  Materials 

*Ihe  j  WATER  COLOR  BOX  FITTED 
Ideal j  OIL  COLOR  BOX  FITTED 

With  our  colors  and  brushes,  and  book  ot  •n.OO  Faph 
instructions,  by  express  paid  for  .  .  .  V“  ‘-dull 

Office  and  Salesroom  :  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  USA. 

MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

resint  wear.  Sent  rooting  sold.  Made  over  20 
years.  Inexpensive.  Fireproof.  Ornamental. 
Catalogue  Alontroaa  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

A  Widow,  to  close  an  estate,  will  sell 

500  THOROUGHBRED 

HOMER  PIGEONS 

Mated.  Produce  Squabs  weighing  12  to  13  ounces  each. 

Make  offer.  Write. 

Box  116,  R.F.D.,  No.  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  C  A  I  P — Burred  and  Buff  Kock  Pullets,  yearling 
lUn  mALiC  hetiB  and  cockR  from  my  17r»-egK  strain,  and 
blue  ribbon  winners.  AddrcsB — FOUR  ACRES,  N utley,  N.  J. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKF.Y8,  Duston’s  White  Wvandottest 
White  African  Guineas  ami  Keg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves* 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FAKJb 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Mgr,,  Talcott,  W.  Ya. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS 

Cockerels  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Pullets  $1.50  each. 
Selected  Breeding  Pen,  10  Pullets  and  1  Cockerel, 

$25.00.  MINCH  BROS,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Make  big  money  for  breeders.  Easy 
to  care  for,  too.  Farmers  prefer  them 
to  all  others.  ••  Eggs  to  Hatch  "  10 
cents  each,  |8  per  ioo.  My  new 
hook,  sent  for  20  cents,  tells  how 
raise  the  Reds  and  make  ’em  pay 
Real  color  pictures  show  them 
to  life.  With  each  copy  goes  coi 
good  for  aoc.  on  your  first  egg 
WALTER  SHERMAN 
25  Boulevard  Newport  R.  I. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  FOR  SAFE. — 

Hatched  last  April.  Fine  large  laying  pullets,  $1.25. 
Grand  Cockerels,  $3.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


W.  H.  TURKEYS,  PURE  BRED, 

MKS.  B.  F,  WRIGHT,  llansoinville,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  not  Collies,  black 
with  white  and  yellow  points,  $3.00  each.  SINGLE 
COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
yearling  hens,  $4.00  per  hundred. 

E.  I).  FORMAN,  R.F.D.  1,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


pi. EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork.  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  R.  WOOPWAKP,  802  (IretMinieli  St.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JELL1FFE,  WRIGHT  «L*  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  2S4  Washington  Si.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

A  RELIABLE  EXPERIENCED  MAN  TO  ACT  AS  FOREMAN 

On  our  fruit  farm,  consisting  of  50  acres  of  fruit 
trees,  which  is  part  of  a  farm  of  575  acres,  on  which 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  herds  of  Guernseys  in 
America.  Married  man  preferred.  References  re¬ 
quired. 

C.  H.  DRISSEN,  Supt., 

Chestnut  Hill  Farm,  Coalburg,  Ohio. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 
100  FARMS 

THROUGHOUT  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

Our  list  is  steadily  increasing.  Send  for  our 
catalogue,  giving  full  description,  with  location 
and  price. 

THE  TUXILL  REALTY  &  IMPROVEMENT  CO  , 

Auburn  Savings  Bank  Building,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


8,000  Money-Making  Farms. 

Throughout  1G  States.  One  acre  to  a  thousand. 
$500  to  $15,000,  Stock  and  tools  included  with  many 
to  settle  estates  quickly.  Illustrated  catalogue. 
"Gnide  No.  28  ”  free.  Buyers’  car  fare  paid.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO., Dept.  1099.47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


$6,000  Income  a  Year. 

452aores.  28-room  furnace-heated  house.  4  barns, 
26  x  100,  40  x  100,  38  x  50, 24  x  30.  Hen  house,  16  x  100' 
cost  $2,000.  Hog  house,  granary,  wagon  scales. 
All  kinds  of  fruit.  Near  railroad  town.  $15,000. 
Half  cash. 

Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga,  Co.,,  N.Y. 


DELAWARE  FARMS:  — Sold  on  e«u»y  term*,  very  loweHt  price, 
largest  list,  best  and  cheapest  faraiH,  ahort  Winters,  fine 
climate.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

WM.  G.  WECHTENHISER.  Harrington,  Del. 


Don’t  Wear 


a  Truss 


Brooks’  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
cures  rupture  will  he 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  auto- 
matic  Air  Cushions. 
Hinds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you  would 
C.  E.  1IH00K8,  the  Discoverer  a  broken  limb.  No 

salves.  No  lies.  Dur¬ 
able.  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10.  ’01.  Sent  on  trial  to 
prove  it.  Catalogue  and  measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  address  to-day. 


C.E. BROOKS.  2399  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall, Mich. 


HANDY  BINDER 

1UST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
**  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

*Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  22,  1910. 


A  Self-Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator 

Guaranteed  for  15  Years 

^Fifteen-year  guarantee!  Yes,  an  actual  15-year  guarantee  on  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator,^ 

A  genuine,  legal,  hard  and  fast,  absolutely  binding  guarantee  for  the  full  legal  term  of  fifteen  years  of 

actual,  everyday  service  and  use  on  your  farm  or  in  your  dairy.  Think  of  it.  This  is  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  guarantee  ever  made  on  any  cream  separator.  It  is  the  only  cream  separator  on  which  there  is 
a  fifteen-year  guarantee— it  is  the  only  cream  separator  on  which  a  fifteen-year  guarantee  can  be  given. 


This  1 5-year  guarantee  is  made  possible  by  the  Severin  C.  Anker- 
Holth  self-balancing  bowl,  which  practically  eliminates  wear  and 
tear.  It  is  a  perfect  self-balance,  because  it  balances  automatically. 
There  is  no  possible  opportunity  for  it  to  get  out  of  balance.  The 
Sheffield  is  the  only  self-balancing  cream  separator  made  in  America. 
The  others  are  balanced  with  lead  or  solder.  For  proof  of  this  look 
inside  the  bov/1  and  see.  We  guarantee  the  Sheffield  for  fifteen 


years — it  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  reason  why  we  can  afford  to  bind 
ourselves  to  you  in  this  unparalleled  guarantee  is  because  the  Sheffield 
Cream  Separator  is  made  with  the  most  astounding  mechanical  accu¬ 
racy.  We  know  there  can  be  no  defects  in  material  or  workmanship. 

CauHoTI  __The  few  splotches  of  lead  dropped  inside  the  bowls  of  other 
tlvlUH  manufacturers  to  make  the  bowl  balance  may  work  for  a 
little  while — for  a  year  perhaps — but  such  a  separator  cannot  be  truthfully  guaran¬ 
teed  for  even  six  months.  No  one  can  tell  when  these  splotches  of  lead  may  fly  off. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

You  Pay  Nothing  Down— 

No  Note,  No  Mortgage,  No  C.  0.  D. 

DON’T  PAY  US  A  CENT  until  you  have  tried  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator — until  you  have  given  it  a  full, 
complete,  prolonged  examination,  trial  and  actual  continued  working  test — the  actual  test — the  test  that  cannot  leave 
any  room  for  doubt.  Don’t  send  us  a  dollar  or  pay  us  anything  whatever  until  you  have  fully  and  freely  tried  the 
Sheffield  Cream  Separator  as  you  think  a  cream  separator  ought  to  be  tried — in  your  ow^  way — on  your  own  farm. 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  on  your  farm,  in  your  dairy  or  wherever  you  want  to  use  a  cream 
separator  brinks  it  to  you  instantly.  We  send  you  the  Sheffield  Separator  without  a  bit  of  quibbling  or  hesitancy.  Some  firms  pretend 
to  give  you  a  free  trial,  but  they  ask  you  to  give  them  your  money  first.  We  are  entirely  satisfied  to  let  our  cream  separator  speak  for 
itself,  The  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  sells  itself.  It  is  sold  in  no  other  way.  That  is  the  way  you  ought  to  buy  a  cream  separator. 

We  send  the  Sheffield  Separator  to  you  on  FREE  trial.  If  it  does  not  sell  itself  to  you  by  its  excellent  arid  superior  work  in  every 
wa.y,  send  it  right  back  to, us  at  our  expense,  and  no  questions  asked.  Test  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  in  every  way,  watch  your 
profits  go  up,  watch  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  your  cream.  Then  if  you  do  not  believe  you  want  a  cream  separator  just  send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  If,  however,  you  decide  to  keep  this  genuine  self-balancing  bowl  Sheffield— the  unrivaled  separator— the  separator 
that  gives  you  greater  profits  and  less  work  and  care  than  any  other — that  makes  every  cow  you  have  give  100%  greater  value,  and 
insures  you  greater  profits  than  you  ever  made  on  cream  before,  we  will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 


MONTHLY  PAYMENTS! 

These  payments  are  so  small  you  will  hardly 
notice  them.  You  pay  out  of  your  increased 
profits  on  cream.  The  separator  always  more 
than  pays  for  itself. 


No.  I 


No.  2 


No.  3 


Valuable  Book 

Profitable  Dairying " 

Sent  FREE! 

Clip  Out  Coupon 


Send  Free 1 
Coupon 

NOW. 


OR  WRITE 
A  LETTER 
or  POSTAL 


Sind  Today,  Your  Name  and  Address  Brings  the  Free  Book 

Just  ask  for  this  book  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you.  It 'is  free.  Place  your  name  on  the 
coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.  Then  we  will  send  you  our  great  free  book, 
“Profitable  Dairying,”  telling  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying,  butter  and 
cream — how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle,  how  to  make  them  twice  as  valuable  as  they 
are  now,  how  to  make  more  money  than  ever  before  out  of  your  cows.  This  book  is 
written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  country— Prof.  G.H.  Benken¬ 
dorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis„  and  K.  L.  Hatch, 
Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winneconne.  Wis. 

We  Will  Also  Send  You  Our  FREE  CATALOG— 

describing  fully  the  great  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  and  telling  all 
about  our  liberal  terms.  Find  out  about  these  terms,  anyway,  even 
if  you  don’t  exoect  to  buy  a  cream  separator  just  now.  Remember — 
no  money  aown,  free  trial  and  easy  payments— and  we  let  the 
separator  tell  its  own  story.  -  The  most  sensational  offer  ever 
made  in  connection  with  a  cream  separator.  Our  catalog 
tells  all  about  it.  Don’t  delay.  Sign  the  coupon  right  now, 

SHEFFIELD  SEPARATOR  CO, 

Babson  Bros.,  Edison  Blk.,  Dept.  3581  Chicago 


We  give  you  here  positive  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  over  two  other  cream  separators  of 
acknowledged  high-grade.  There  can  be  no 
more  clinching  proof  than  this — the  proof 
no  other  separator  manufacturer  would 
dare  let  you  make  If  a  Sheffield  were  around. 
We  show  you  here  three  test  tubes, 
all  of  the  very  same  size.  Three  portions 
of  milk,  each  portion  the  very  same  In 
quantity  were  taken  from  the  same  cows. 
One  portion  of  this  milk  was  run  through 
the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  and  the  other 
two  quantities  were  run  through  the  other 
two  well-known  cream  separators  referred 
to  Figure  No.  1  illustrates  the  amount  of 
cream  extracted  by  the  Sheffield.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  that  it  is  at  least  85%  more 
than  that  extracted  by  the  separator  whose 
product  in  cream  la  shown  In  figure  No.  2. 
This  separator  cost  835.00  more  than  the 
Sheffield,  and  yet  you  can  see  that  only 
three-fourths  as  much  cream  waaextracted 
from  the  same  amount  of  milk.  This  test 
Has  made  not  only  once,  but  over  and  over 


again  until  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt 
In  the  minds  of  the  Judges  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Sheffield. 

In  figure  No.  3  we  show  you  the  amount 
of  cream  extracted  by  a  separator  well 
known  to  the  trade,  and  looked  upon  as  a 
“good”  machine.  This  separator  costs 
20%  less  than  the  Sheffield,  but  It  ex¬ 
tracted  50%  less  cream.  No  proof  could 
be  more  positive— more  SURE  than  this. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convincing.  The 
Sheffield  Is  the  peerof  all  cream  separators, 
and  we  are  willing  to  PROVE  this  by  send¬ 
ing  the  Sheffield  toyou  without  ALLOWING 
you  to  pay  any  money  for  It.  We  want  to 
give  you  the  proof  In  reality— the  proof 
before  your  very  eyes— that  we  show  you 
here  on  this  page.  81gn  the  coupon  and 
get  the  free  book,  ‘'Profitable  Dairying." 
This  book  regularly  sells  for  25  cents.  But 
we  offer  it  FREE.  And  besides  we  send  our 
free  catalog  telling  all  about  the  Sheffield 
machine  and  all  about  the  great  Free  Trial, 
No  Money -Down,  Easy  Payment  Offer. 
Send  the  Coupon  Today. 
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DRY  FARMING  IN  CHINA. 

Saving  the  Manure. 

The  Chinese  farmers  have  reached  the  ‘‘root  of  the 
matter”  in  a  thousand  ways  during  their  centuries  of 
experience  when,  because  of  the  great  density  of 
population,  a  failure  in  crops  invariably  spelled 
famine  and  death.  They  were  compelled  to  “get 
there”  and  “stay  there,”  and  they  did.  They  have 
learned  how  to  farm  where  the  rainfall  is  excessive, 
and  how  to  use  even  the  ex¬ 
cess  in  maintaining  fertility 
and  in  securing  larger  yields. 

They  have  learned  equally 
well  how  to  farm  where  the 
rainfall  is  deficient,  and  how 
to  compel  their  fields  to 
bring  forth  under  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  densest  population  in 
China  to-day  is  found  in  the 
Shantung  Province,  where  the 
mean  annual  rainfall  during 
the  last  io  years  is  only  about 
24  inches,  and  where  nearly 
half  of  this  falls  during  the 
two  months  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  We  left  the  province  on 
the  20th  of  May,  and  from 
October  the  previous  Fall  un¬ 
til  then  there  had  fallen  only 
2.44  inches  of  rain  and  yet, 
without  irrigation,  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  had  been 
brought  nearly  to  maturity, 
and  it  was  only  the  Spring- 
sowed  grain  that  showed 
serious  distress  from  drought. 

The  leaves  on  the  wheat  were 
green  and  fresh  clear  to  the 
ground.  The  crop  would  be 
light  for  the  province,  for  the 
drought  had  been  unusual,  and 
yet  they  were  expecting  15 
to  20  bushels  per  acre,  good 
yields  being  30  to  40  and  more. 

W  heat  and  other  crops  are 
all  planted  in  rows,  with  naked 
hoed  soil  between,  the  wheat 
being  often  in  hills  in  the  row. 

The  stand  on  the  ground  is 
adjusted  to  the  available  water 
capacity  of  the  soil,  there 
being  fewer  stalks  in  the  row 
or  in  the  hill  where  the 
water  capacity  is  small.  The 
result  is  that  the  wheat  every¬ 
where  was  of  nearly  the  same 
height,  with  the  heads  filling 
well,  the  yield  being  varied 
by  the  number  of  plants  on  the 
ground  more  than  by  stunted 
growth.  One  of  the  farmers 
in  this  province  with  whom  we  talked  had  a  family  of 
12  people  which  he  was  maintaining  on  2.5  acres  of 
good  farm  land,  keeping  besides  one  working  cow, 
one  donkey  and  two  pigs.  The  crops  he  raised  were 
wheat  or  barley,  millet.  Soy  beans  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Dus  is  at  the  rate  of  192  people,  16  cows,  16  donkeys 
and  32  pigs  on  a  40-acre  farm,  very  different  from 
anything  to  be  found  in  this  country,  where  the  rain¬ 
fall  is  best. 

^  here  a  man  was  plowing  his  ground  preparatory 
to  transplanting  sweet  potatoes  the  soil  turned  up 
from  a  depth  of  four  inches  was  sufficiently  moist  to 
pack  in  my  hand,  and  yet  there  had  been  no  rain 


for  six  weeks,  and  standing  water  in  the  ground  was 
8  to  10  feet  below  +he  surface.  No  irrigation  had 
been  practiced  on  any  of  these  crops  up  to  this  time, 
but  hundreds  of  temporary  wells  were  being  dug  to 
provide  water  for  pieces  of  grain  which  were  late, 
so  as  to  make  sure  the  crop  if  timely  rains  did  not 
fall.  The  water  is  raised  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  a 
light  windlass,  using  a  waterproofed  woven  basket, 
making  a  portable  outfit,  the  whole  of  which  is  picked 
up  and  carried  from  field  to  field,  and  to  the 
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SOIL  FOR  COMPOST  IN  A  SHANTUNG  VILLAGE.  Fig 


34. 


FINISHED  PILE  OF  COMPOST  AND  CHINESE  FARM  TEAM.  Fig 

village  where  the  farmers  have  their  homes  at  night. 

METHOD  OF  FERTILIZING.— But  it  is  of  the 
method  of  fertilizing  the  soil,  adopted  in  these  regions 
of  deficient  rainfall,  that  I  wish  specially  to  write. 

Where  the  rainfall  is  small  and  irregular  in  distri¬ 
bution  the  soil  is  liable  to  become  too  dry  to  permit 
organic  matter  to  ferment  with  sufficient  rapidity  in  the 
soil  to  become  available  to  the  crop,  and  hence  these 
farmers  have  been  compelled  to  devise  a  very  special 
system  of  fertilizing  to  fit  their  “dry-farming”  con¬ 
ditions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  want  a  crop 
of  wheat  or  barley  to  occupy  the  ground  up  to  nearly 
July,  and  then  a  crop  of  millet,  maize,  sweet  potatoes, 


peanuts  or  Soy  beans  to  follow  and  to  utilize  the 
large  Summer  rainfall  when  the  sunshine  is  hot,  the 
days  long  and  the  growth  rapid.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements  there  is  not  time  for  straw  and 
stubble  or  other  coarse  manure  to  ferment  in  the 
ground,  even  if  favorable  conditions  were  certain  to 
prevail,  and  so  nearly  all  growth  on  the  fields  is 
harvested,  even  to  the  extent  of  pulling  up  by  the 
roots,  the  whole  thing  taken  to  the  villages,  where 
the  stems  and  roots  may  be  burned  for  fuel  and  the 

ashes  saved,  or  where  it  may 
be  fermented  under  suitable 
conditions,  thoroughly  disinte¬ 
grating  the  coarse  material  so 
that  when  applied  to  the  fields 
it  shall  not  obstruct  the  free 
capillary  movement  of  soil 
moisture,  and  further,  so  that 
enough  of  it  shall  have  been 
converted  into  immediately 
available  form  to  be  used  by 
the  crop  with  no  loss  of  time. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  people,  under  the  great 
stress  of  numbers,  have 
learned  how  to  add,  in  effect, 
30  to  30  days  to  the  length  of 
the  growing  season  by  being 
willing  to  exchange  human 
labor,  of  which  they  have  an 
excess,  for  time.  They  do  this 
by  starting  plants  in  nurseries 
where,  on  a  small  area,  they 
can  fertilize  high,  provide  the 
best  of  physical  conditions  and 
secure  a  month  or  so  of  growth 
while  the  field  to  which  the 
transplanting  will  occur  is  ma¬ 
turing  another  crop,  or  is  being 
fitted  to  receive  the  one  to  be 
transplanted;  by  having  more 
than  one  crop  growing  in  the 
same  field  at  once,  one  finish¬ 
ing  up  while  the  other  is  start¬ 
ing;  and  finally,  by  literally 
growing  their  humus  and 
much  of  the  available  plant 
food  which  may  be  derived 
from  it  in  their  villages  and 
at  their  homes,  where  they  can 
better  use  available  spare 
moments,  and  then  transport  it 
to  the  fields  at  opportune 
times.  To  me  this  whole  story 
would  be  a  wonderful  one  if 
it  could  be  worked  out  in  its 
details  and  illuminated  by  the 
science  which  underlies  its 
practice. 

Study  carefully  Fig.  34.  It 
is  reproduced  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  a  country  vil¬ 
lage  composed  of  farmers’ 
homes.  The  streets  are  clean  and  orderly.  A  father, 
with  his  pipe,  and  two  boys  stand  on  the  extreme  left ; 
beyond  them  is  a  huge  pile  of  earth  brought  from  the 
field  to  be  used  in  making  compost  and  fertilizer  and 
then  carried  back.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
at  the  corner  of  the  first  building,  is  a  pile  of  partly 
fermented  compost  thrown  from  a  pit  not  visible. 
Further  along  in  the  street  on  the  same  side  is  a 
second  large  stack  of  soil  with  two  boys  standing  at 
either  end,  and  another  little  boy  in  the  nearby  door¬ 
way.  In  front  of  the  tree  on  the  left  side  of  the 
street  is  another  boy,  and  near  him  a  small  donkey  and 
still  another  boy.  Beyond  the  tree  may  be  seen  the 
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third  large  stack  of  soil,  and  still  beyond  this  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  another  pile  partly  com¬ 
posted.  Not  all  the  children  in  the  village  are  boys; 
they  are  watching  the  stranger.  It  would  be  an  inex¬ 
cusable  breach  of  etiquette  for  girls  and  women  to 
appear  thus  curious.  They  do  have  eyes  at  the  small 
windows  or  just  at  the  edge  of  the  doorways.  Still 
further  on  in  the  street  and  similarly  in  the  other 
streets  large  piles  of  earth  are  stacked.  Fig.  35 
shows  a  finished  pile  of  compost,  the  farm  team  and 
Chinese  children  at  play  in  a  clean  orderly  court. 
Note  the  two  small  piles  of  manure  sweepings  just 
beyond  the  compost  stack.  Everything  which  can  be 
made  to  add  to  the  supply  of  fertilizer  is  religiously 
saved. 

Each  household  has  its  supply  of  earth,  and  has 
besides  a  manure  or  compost  pit  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
usually  under  shelter  and  convenient  to  the  street. 
Its  size  varies  with  the  amount  of  land  to  be  served. 
Into  it  all  organic  refuse,  coarse  manure  and  roughage 
are  placed  to  ferment  slowly,  water  and  soil  being 
added,  the  water  being  usually  just  sufficient  to  show 
above  the  surface  in  the  low  places.  When  this  con¬ 
trolled  fermentation  has  lasted  three  to  six  months, 
and  the  material  is  well  rotted,  it  is  taken  out  on  to 
the  street  or  upon  the  floor  of  an  inner  court,  in  the 
condition  of  a  thick  mortar,  the  organic  matter  being 
largely  broken  down,  having  lost  relatively  much 
more  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  of  its  nitrogen 
content.  In  this  conditions  fresh  soil  is  added  and  the 
whole  worked  and  reworked  as  opportunity  permits, 
adding  ashes,  liquid  manure  or  water  from  time  to 
time  until  the  whole  has  been  converted  into  a  rich, 
ripe  bed  of  niter  heavily  charged  with  potassium 
nitrate  from  the  plant  ashes,  if  these  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  transform  the  lime  and  magnesium  nitrates, 
formed  in  the  fermentation,  back  into  carbonates. 
Phosphates  in  the  soil,  in  the  ashes  and  in  the  plant 
tissues,  have  also  been  rendered  more  or  less  soluble 
during  the  process  of  composting  so  that  the  soil, 
when  it  goes  back  to  the  field,  is  very  heavily  charged 
with  humus  and  with  immediately  available  plant  food. 

Where  the  prepared  fertilizer  is  to  be  used  in 
“plant  feeding,”  the  highly  nitrified  compost  is  worked 
and  reworked  until  it  is  dry  and  then  finely  pulverized 
'so  that  it  may  be  uniformly  and  economically  distribu¬ 
ted  where  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  service.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  be  planted  in  the  hills  or  in  the  drills  with 
the  seed ;  sometimes  it  will  be  sowed  in  a  drill  along¬ 
side  the  row  and  covered  in.  When  used  for  sweet 
potatoes  just  ready  for  transplanting,  a  shallow  fur¬ 
row  was  struck  through  the  field  with  the  plow  drawn 
by  the  donkey-and-cow  team.  The  prepared  fertilizer 
had  been  drawn  to  the  field  and  was  distributed  in 
piles.  Behind  the  plow  a  man  followed  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  a  basket,  distributing  it  along  the  furrow, 
which  was  then  turned  back  over  the  fertilizer,  two 
other  furrows  turned,  forming  a  ridge,  its  summit 
leveled  and  smoothed  with  a  hand  harrow,  and  the 
sweet  potatoes  transplanted  directly  above  the  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

If  there  is  time  and  favorable  moisture  conditions 
for  nitrification  to  occur  in  the  field,  the  prepared 
compost  may.  be  carried,  wet  or  partially  dried,  and 
applied  directly  to  the  soil,  doing  what  they  call 
“manuring  the  land,”  in  contrast  with  “feeding  the 
plants.”  It  was  this  practice  of  highly  charging  soil 
rich  in  lime  with  organic  matter,  frequently  wetting 
it  with  old  urine  and  liquid  manure,  turning  and  stir¬ 
ring  it  to  keep  it  well  aerated,  that,  in  olden  times, 
constituted  what  was  known  as  niter  farming  in 
Europe.  Its  object  was  the  production  of  saltpetre 
or  potassium  nitrate  for  the  manufacture  of  gun 
powder.  But  saltpetre  is  one  of  the  best  plant  foods, 
for  it  carries  both  nitrogen  and  potash  in  the  form 
most  readily  assimilated  by  plants.  If  lime  carbonate 
is  present  in  the  soil  rich  in  organic  matter  instead  of 
potassium  carbonate,  lime  nitrate  will  be  formed,  and 
this,  too,  is  an  available  source  of  nitrogen  for  plants. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  soils  should  be  well 
supplied  with  lime  and  why  soils  rich  in  lime  are  so 
generally  fertile. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  or  repeated 
too  often  that  the  frequent  cultivation  of  a  soil  rich 
in  humus,  rich  in  lime,  potash  or  magnesium  carbonate 
and  rich  in  moisture  is,  in  fact,  niter  farming  on  a 
field-wide  scale  whereby  nitrates,  which  are  plant  food 
nitrogen,  are  produced  in  the  soil.  Fitting  the  rich 
soil  to  be  planted  to  corn  or  potatoes  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  time  for  planting  and  then  disking 
or  harrowing  to  save  moisture  and  kill  one  or  two 
crops  of  weeds  before  planting,  has  the  other  ad¬ 
vantage  of  enriching  the  soil  in  immediately  available 
plant  food.  The  old  Chinese  farmers  here  referred  to, 
in  order  to  save  time,  to  save  room,  and  in  order  to  be 
able  to  bring  the  plant  food  to  the  crop  at  the  time  when 
it  can  utilize  it  best,  carry  the  soil  to  the  villages, 
enrich  it  to  the  highest  limit  it  will  stand  and  work 
with  it  until  very  highly  charged  with  available  plant 
food.  Saving,  as  they  do,  all  plant  ash  and  all  the 
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human  and  animal  manure  to  incorporate  with  the 
soil,  they  really  produce  a  competent  fertilizer,  how 
well  balanced  I  do  know,  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  succeeding  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  their 
soil.  It  is  very  evident  too  that  they  have  long  ago 
become  convinced  that  no  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
and  of  tillage  combined  can  .alone  maintain  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  maintenance  capacity  of  soil  to  meet 
the  demands  of  such  dense  populations  as  theirs,  for 
the  amount  of  time  and  labor  which  they  devote  to 
fertilizing  is  enormous.  F.  H.  king. 

THE  BOX  CAR  FRAUD. 

This  is  a  popular  swindle  in  some  country  neighborhoods. 
A  slack-jawed  individual  appears  with  samples  of  groceries 
and  other  goods.  These  samples  are  usually  of  fine  quality, 
and  anyone  can  sec  that  the  prices  charged  for  such  goods 
are  low.  Usually  these  agents  make  a  great  haul  and 
take  away  part  of  the  money.  I>ater,  buyers  are  notified 
that  their  goods  are  at  the  station.  They  find  a  freight 
car  filled  with  stuff  with  a  man  in  charge — who  is  in  a 
great  rush  to  get  away,  as  the  railroad  company  has 
“ordered  the  car  off  the  siding.”  There  is  a  quick  delivery 
and  payment  and  off  rolls  the  “box-car  fraud”  into  new 
pastures.  When  they  come  to  examine  the  goods  these 
buyers  find  a  few  good  samples  and  the  rest  very  poor- 
far  inferior  to  what  they  could  buy  at  home  for  the  same 
money.  The  box-car  fraud  knows  better  than  to  come 
back  again,  and  there  is  no  chance  to  get  at  him.  Out 
in  North  Dakota  they  boxed  up  these  fellows  in  the 
following  manner  : 

As  to  these  so-called  box-car  merchants,  or  those 
transient  dealers  who  come  in  and  take  orders  from 
the  farmers  for  groceries  and  general  supplies  and 
then  deliver  the  same  on  a  certain  date  from  a  car, 
our  experience  in  North  Dakota  has  been  that  the 
class  of  products  which  they  handle  is  very  inferior. 
They  offer  very  tempting  prices  on  a  few  staple 
articles  like  sugar,  tobacco  and  rice,  just  enough  to 
bait  the  party,  and  then  the  balance  of  the  order  is 
often  made  up  of  very  inferior  products.  Their 
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canned  goods  would  be  low  grade,  colored  with  coal- 
tar  dyes  and  containing  saccharin.  Their  syrup,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  maple,  would  be  flavored  glucose.  Their 
extracts  would  be  artificial,  and  coffee  would  be  a 
large  fine-looking  berry  to  one  not  familiar  with  the 
character  of  coffee,  but  prove  to  be  mainly  the  wild 
African  berry.  And  so  we  might  go  through  the  list. 
In  North  Dakota  we  at  once  put  inspectors  on  the 
road,  and  wherever  these  goods  came  in  the  inspector 
at  once  took  samples,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be 
in  violation  of  our  Pure  Food  Law,  a  suit  was  brought 
against  the  dealer  before  he  could  leave  town.  In 
this  way  we  have  practically  broken  up  the  trade  in 
the  State.  We  have  offered  no  objection  to  the  sale 
of  legitimate  products,  sold  under  their  true  name, 
but  the  deception  and  fraud  that  has  been  practiced 
we  have  succeeded,  largely,  in  breaking  up.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  those  who  buy  direct  from  this  class 
of  dealer  always  do  so  at  a  heavy  loss  to  themselves. 

E.  F.  LADD, 

Food  Commissioner. 

TREATMENT  OF  “MILK  FEVER.” 

I  am  told  that  milk  fever  in  cows  is  often  caused  by 
milking  them  out  clean  the  first  time  after  calving.  My 
authority  says  that  at  least  half  of  the  milk  should  be 
left  at  the  first  milking,  and  about  a  third  at  second 
milking,  after  which  the  cow  should  be  milked  dry.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  this  is  correct,  and  if  so,  why?  r.  w.  j. 

Westboro,  Mass. 

The  suggestion  is  reasonable,  as  the  calf,  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  nurse  the  cow,  never  at  first  empties  the 
udder,  but  takes  a  little  milk  often.  Milk  fever  is 
practically  unknown  where  the  calf  sucks  the  dam, 
and  it  is  considered  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  calf  to 
nurse  for  a  few  days  in  all  cases  where  the  cow  is 
subject  to  the  attack,  or  in  such  plethoric  condition 
that  an  attack  may  be  feared.  Even  now  the  cause 
of  milk  fever  is  not  thoroughly  determined.  As  in¬ 
jecting  sterilized  air  to  dilate  the  udder  and  so  drive 
out  the  blood  restores  consciousness  and  puts  the 
cow  upon  her  feet  when  affected  with  milk  fever, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  attack  in  the  first 
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place  is  due  to  such  abnormal  distension  of  the  udder 
with  blood  that  the  brain  is  deprived  of  its  proper 
amount  of  blood  and  cerebral  anemia  is  the  result, 
and  is  indicated  by  paresis.  Emptying  the  udder  of 
milk  stimulates  fresh  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  udder 
and  the  consequent  congestion  we  mention.  Partial 
milking,  done  at  frequent  intervals,  reduces  the  tension 
on  the  udder,  but  does  not  lead  to  tremendous  blood 
flow  and  congestion.  We  quite  agree  that  the  milk 
should  not  be  wholly  removed  just  after  calving.  We 
more  thoroughly  believe  that  milk  fever  should  be 
warded  off  by  lighter,  more  succulent  and  Laxative 
rations  and  adequate  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air. 

_  a.  s.  A. 

“FOUR  GENERATIONS.” 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  about  the  great  sub¬ 
scription  family  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  great  number 
of  elderly  men  now  living,  who  have  taken  the 
paper  almost  from  the  first  issue.  These  men  are 
usually  followed  by  son  and  grandson,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  family  tradition  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  shall 
continue  to  be  taken  “as  long  as  it  is  true  to  our 
interests.”  We  know  of  cases  where  men  have  made 
provision  in  their  wills  for  the  continuation  of  the 
subscription. 

Sometimes  these  elderly  men  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  to  see  their  descendants  of  four  generations 
grouped  around  them.  Such  a  group  is  shown  at 
Fig.  39.  The  central  figure  is  Obed  H.  Jones  of 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Jones  is  84  years  old, 
and  still  active  and  well.  He  has  been  a  farmer  and 
beekeeper  for  years,  as  well  as  an  active  temperance 
worker.  His  daughter  stands  behind  him  with  her 
daughter  and  granddaughter  to  make  the  four  genera¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  say  that  such  groups  are  common, 
yet  here  and  there  among  the  members  of  the  great 
R.  N.-Y.  family  may  be  found  the  four  generations 
left  without  a  break.  It  ought  to  be  a  proud  and 
happy  home  in  which  such  a  wide  span  of  human 
life  can  be  seen. _ 

GARDENING  WITHOUT  MANURE. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  by  “A.  W.  S.,” 
on  page  1,  “Improving  Farms  Without  Live  Stock,” 
as  I  am  trying  to  work  out  the  same  idea,  with  this 
difference:  A.  W.  S.’s  operations  are  conducted  with 
general  farm  crops,  upon  large  areas,,  and  with  a 
rotation  which  furnishes  large  amounts  of  roughage 
to  be  plowed  under  and  supply  the  needed  organic 
matter.  My  operations  have  to  do  with  a  limited 
area  of  land,  used  for  the  production  of  general 
market-garden  crops  by  intensive  methods,  with  all 
land  continuously  used  for  hoed  crop  or  berries,  with 
very  little  opportunity  to  practice  green  manuring,  and 
with  no  stock  kept,  except  one  horse,  and  from  75 
to  100  fowls.  The  way  to  good  crops  under  these 
conditions  is  given  in  A.  W.  S.’s  article.  He  says: 
“Nothing  is  burned  that  can  be  plowed  under,  and 
all  hoed  crops  receive  the  best  cultivation  known  to 
modern  agriculture.”  Following  this  method  the  past 
season,  I  secured  good  crops  in  all  standard  lines, 
using  no  manure  except  from  above-named  sources, 
and  without  the  use  of  chemicals,  unless  wood  ashes 
are  considered  as  coming  under  that  head. 

Nearly  all  of  the  horse  manure  is  spread  on  land 
in  Fall  and  Spring,  and  plowed  under.  For  carrots 
or  mangels  some  hen  manure  is  also  plowed  under, 
but  is  mostly  used  in  drills  for  peas  and  beans,  in 
hills  for  sweet  corn,  melons,  etc.,  or  spread  after 
plowing  and  harrowed  in  for  root  crops.  I  also  use 
litter  from  henhouse  floors  in  this  way  for  all  crops, 
and  in  drills  for  potatoes,  and  consider  it  a  very 
valuable  fertilizer.  I  have  wood  floors  in  my  hen¬ 
houses,  which  are  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
loam  during  the  Summer.  In  the  Fall  dry  leaves — 
usually  maple  or  oak — are  spread  on  floors  a  foot 
deep,  and  more  added  from  time  to  time  through¬ 
out  the  Winter.  All  dry  grain  is  scattered  in  this 
litter  to  induce  scratching.  In  the  Spring  the  floors 
are  covered  with  a  brown,  powder-like  compost  of 
leaves  and  poultry  droppings,  perfectly  dry  and  very 
convenient  to  handle.  These  finely  powdered  leaves 
furnish  organic  matter  in  a  form  that  is  very  quickly 
available  for  plant  food.  The  accompanying  picture, 
Fig.  37,  shows  my  method  of  gathering  and  storing 
leaves  for  Winter,  in  bran  sacks.  Two  persons 
working  together  can  rake  and  sack  them  very  quickly. 

During  the  Summer  all  weeds  that  are  pulled  or 
hoed  up  are  left  on  the  ground,  where  they  act  as 
a  light  mulch  to  the  growing  plants,  and  are  plowed 
under  to  furnish  humus  for  succeeding  crop.  All 
beets,  carrots,  etc.,  are  topped  when  pulled,  and  tops 
left  scattered  over  land.  When  green  beans  are  picked 
the  vines  are  pulled  or  cut  and  left  to  decay;  dry 
bean  vines  are  spread  on  land  after  thrashing,  or 
used  as  mulch  for  currants  or  strawberries.  I  have 
been  working  along  these  lines  for  the  past  four 
years.  I  can  see  that  the  soil  is  increasing  in 
productiveness.  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  humus 
burned  or  otherwise  wasted  on  many  farms  would  be 
sufficient  to  reclaim  many  acres  of  so-called  “worn- 
out”  land.  And  I  believe  that  the  small  farmer  or 
market  gardener  who  looks  to  the  conservation  of  all 
organic  matter,  who  will  use  straw  or  forest  leaves — 
hard  wood  or  pine— as  bedding  for  his  stock,  in 
place  of  sawdust,  who  will  practice  rotation  of  crops, 
and  will  study  his  soil,  so  as  to  apply  his  available 
store  of  fertilizer  to  the  best  advantage,  will  find 
his  soil  increasing  in  fertility,  even  if  under  con¬ 
tinuous  cultivation  for  many  years.  L.  H.  P. 

Orange,  Mass. 
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FIGURES  OF  THE  RAILROADS. 

When  the  railroads  planned  to  increase  their  rates 
last  year  a  so-called  “Freight  Rate  Primer”  was  is¬ 
sued.  This  contained  a  number  of  statements  which 
were  intended  to  show  that  the  American  railroad 
men  are  great  public  benefactors.  Here  is  one  of 
these  statements  with  comments  by  The  R.  N.-Y. : 

There  has  been  much  wild  talk  as  to  the  over-capital¬ 
ization  of  our  railroads.  The  census  reports  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  reports  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  tend  to  show  that,  as  a  whole,  the  railroad  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  country  is  worth  as  much  as  the  securities 
representing  it,  and  that,  in  the  concensus  of  opinion  ot 
investors,  the  total  value  of  stock  and  bonds  is  greater 
than  their  total  face  value,  notwithstanding  the  “water'’ 
that  has  been  injected  in  particular  places.  The  huge 
value  of  terminals,  the  immense  expenditures  in  recent 
vears  in  double-tracking  and  improving  grades,  roadbeds 
and  structures,  have  brought  the  total  investments  to  a 
point  where  the  opinion  that  the  “real-’  value  is  greater 
than  the  “face"’  value  is  probably  true.” 

What  is  the  face  value  of  railroad  securities  in  the 
United  States?  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
report  last  published,  that  for  the  year  1007,  shows 
the  following  figures: 

Stock  securities  .  $7,356,681,691 

Bond  securities  . •  S, 725, 284, 992 

Total  . $16,0S2,146,683 

In  round  numbers  the  railroad  se¬ 
curities  of  the  country  to-day  are  six¬ 
teen  billion  dollars,  about  equally  div¬ 
ided  between  the  stocks  and  bonds.  The 
bonds  alone  probably  represent  the  cost 
of  the  roads.  It  has  been  a  well-settled 
principle  among  railroad  incorporators 
that  no  larger  assessments  should  be 
made  upon  the  stockholders  than  is 
necessary  to  float  the  company’s  bonds. 

A  company,  for  instance,  is  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of,  say,  $1,000,000. 

Five  per  cent  of  this  sum,  or  $50,000,  is 
paid  in  to  defray  preliminary  expenses. 

The  road  is  then  bonded  for  perhaps 
$2,000,000,  but  as  the  bonds  are  sold  for 
only  80  per  cent  of  their  face  value, 
and  as  the  incorporators  allow  them¬ 
selves  five  per  cent  for  the  negotiation 
of  the  bonds,  only  $1,500,000  is  realized 
for  the  construction  of  the  road.  The 
incorporators  now  vote  themselves  a 
contract  to  construct  the  road  for 
$1,500,000,  and  at  once  sublet  to  a  con¬ 
tractor  who  is  ready  and  anxious  to  con¬ 
struct  the  road  for  $1,200,000.  The  in¬ 
corporators  thus  realize  $1,000,000  worth 
of  stock,  a  portion  of  which  is  unloaded  upon  unsophis¬ 
ticated  investors,  and  $300,000  in  cash  at  an  outlay  of 
$50,000 ;  and  the  road,  which  cost  $1,200,000,  is  made  to 
pay  interest  and  dividends  on  a  total  capital  of  $3,000,- 
000,  and  this  is  subsequently  watered  indefinitely  if  the 
road  proves  profitable,  or  a  consolidation  with  some 
other  road  justifies  the  belief  that  its  earning  capa¬ 
city  might  be  increased.  Nor  is  this  an  overdrawn 
picture.  On  the  contrary,  instances  might  be  cited 
where  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  company’s 
stock  was  paid  in  by  the  shareholders. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Danville  case,  said  of  the  $120,000,000  of 
common  stock  of  the  Southern  Railway :  “This  common 
stock  was  issued  as  a  part  of  a  reorganization  scheme 
under  which  the  Southern  Railway  Company  came 
into  existence.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  persons 
to  whom  this  stock  was  originally  issued  ever  paid 
one  dollar  in  actual  value  for  it.  It  simply  appears 
that  the  stock  is  outstanding.” 

At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  in  1896, 
$102,000,000  of  common  stock  realized  ten  dollars  per 
share  of  the  par  value  of  $100,  there  being  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  new  company  only  $10,200,000  in 
exchange  for  $102,000,000  of  stock.  Therefore  $91,- 
800.000  of  this  stock  was  pure  water. 

The  Moore  Brothers  and  their  friends,  after  secur¬ 
ing  control  of  the  Rock  Island  system,  increased  its 
capitalization  from  $70,000,000  to  $189,000,000  and  did 
not  add  one  single  dollar  of  value  to  the  property. 
Through  the  legerdemain  of  “high  finance”  this  syn¬ 
dicate  watered  the  capital  of  the  Rock  Island  road  in 
the  enormous  sum  of  $119,000,000,  and  now  claims 
it  has  the  right  to  charge  such  freight  and  passenger 
tolls  as  will  force  the  public  to  pay  dividends  upon 
that  amount  of  fictitious  capital.  The  amount  of 
water  in  the  New  York  Central,  Erie,  and  Reading 
companies  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $200,000,000 
to  $300,000,000. 

Only  recently  the  Alton  Railroad  securities  were 
increased  by  $S0,000,000.  Of  this  amount  only  $22,500,- 
000,  according  to  Mr.  Harriman’s  own  testimony,  was 
incurred  for  betterments  or  extensions  of  the  road. 
The  attorney-general  of  Illinois  said:  “Over  $57,- 
000,000  of  this  indebtedness,  created  by  this  syndicate 


upon  the  properties  of  these  companies,  was  not  cre¬ 
ated  in  furtherance  of  any  legitimate  purpose,  for 
which  a  railroad  is,  or  can  be,  organized  under  the 
statutes  of  Illinois.” 


Thomas  F.  Ryan,  in  his  testimony,  published  April 


BRINGING!  HOME  TIIE  HUMUS.  Fig.  37. 


24,  1908,  made  the  startling  statement  that  95  per  cent 
of  the  stock  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
is  “water,”  and  has  only  a  bare  percentage  of  intrinsic 
value.  He  says :  “Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  stock 
of  all  railroads  of  this  country  never  cost  a  dollar.” 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FARM  HERD.  Fig.  38. 

What  about  the  “huge  value  of  terminals”  going  to 
make  up  the  value  of  railroads?  In  the  Spokane 
Rate  Case  the  value  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company 
was  stated  as  $350,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $107,- 
000,000,  almost  one-third  of  the  total  value,  is  set  down 


UNTO  THE  FOURTH  GENER  ATION.  Fig.  39. 


for  right  of  way.  Much  of  this  right  of  way  was 
given  to  the  Northern  Pacific  originally  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  individuals.  A  considerable  part  was 
acquired  at  large  expense,  but  still  the.  cost  was  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  value  given  to  it  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  Should  the  public  pay  rates  based  on  this 
enormous  value?  The  terminals  in  Spokane,  Wash., 


are  located  mainly  on  the  right  of  way  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  and  cost  the  railway  nothing  whatever,  being  a 
donation  from  the  city  and  yet  they  are  extended  in 
their  estimate  of  value  at  $7,000,000,  and  the  people 
of  Spokane  are  paying  rates  based  partly  on  this  gift 
of  property  to  the  railway. 

A  considerable  portion  of  its  terminal  property  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  purchased  within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  but  the  prices  paid  for  this  were 
nothing  like  the  values  placed  upon  it  in  the  Spokane 
hearing.  Some  of  the  terminal  lands  they  placed  at 
600  per  cent  above  their  cost  eight  years  before. 
Whatever  may  be  true  to-day,  in  the  near  future  the 
structures  of  the  railways  of  this  country  will  be  less 
in  value  than  the  land  upon  which  the  stand,  esti¬ 
mated  as  the  value  of  the  right  of  way  and  terminals 
in  this  case.  Whether,  under  the  laws  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  country,  our  railroads  can  demand  a 
return  not  -only  on  the  money  which  has  been  ac¬ 
tually  invested  in  these  properties,  but  also  upon  this 
value,  which  has  grown  from  almost  nothing  to  vast 
proportions  without  the  expenditure  of  money  or  the 
assumption  of  risk,  is  a  question  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance. 

GOATS  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

As  you  appear  to  be  somewhat  interested  in  the 
goat  problem,  I  send  you  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  our  goats,  Fig.  36.  It 
is  now  five  years  old,  brown  in  color, 
hornless  and  gives  when  fresh,  3  ]A 
quarts  of  milk.  Milk  was  tested  by  the 
Goat  Breeders’  Association  and  tested 
5.8  per  cent  butter  fat,  with  15.46  per 
cent  solids.  She  comes  from  some  im¬ 
ported  stock,  but  what  breed,  we  cannot 
find  out.  A  Swiss  family  brought  over 
a  herd  of  six,  lived  here  on  Long  Island 
a  few  years,  and  then  went  back  home 
and  gave  the  herd  to  a  German  woman, 
and  from  htr  Jenny  was  bought.  Be¬ 
sides  her  we  have  another  goat,  black 
and  hornless,  showing  traits  of  Spanish 
blood,  also  a  three-quart  milker;  then 
one  of  Jenny’s  kids  by  a  part  Toggen- 
burg  buck,  nine  months  old,  not  yet  in 
milk,  but  giving  fair  promise  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  big.  milker,  and  a  hornless  brown 
buck,  sired  by  the  black  goat  alluded  to 
above. 

With  another  good  milking  doe,  if 
rightly  managed,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  produce  four  to  five  quarts  of 
milk  the  year  round.  Jenny  gave  steadily 
three  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  over  six 
months,  and  as  people  are  slowly  commencing  to 
find  out  that  goats’  milk  is  not  to  be  despised,  15 
cents  a  quart  can  easily  be  realized  for  same, 
especially  near  the  big  city.  As  to  cost  of  Winter 
keep  of  above  herd,  the  first  week  in  October  a  half 
ton  of  wild  hay  was  bought  at  30  cents  a  hundred, 
supplemented  with  about  500  pounds  of  hay  cut  on  the 
place.  They  are  fed  morning  and  evening  hay,  so 
much  that  they  will  not  eat  it  clean.  Generally  the 
weeds  and  herbs  are  picked  out  first,  and  the  other 
grasses  left,  and  with  such  wasteful  feeding,  the  hay 
will  last  till  grass  grows.  At  noon  time  two  large 
beets  (table,  not  mangel)  supplemented  with  a  few 
potatoes,  apple  or  other  vegetable  peelings,  are  all 
they  will  clean  up  and  with  that  food  they  are  in 
good  flesh  and  looking  fine.  When  fresh,  they  are 
fed,  mornings  and  evenings  a  pint  of  bran  and 
cornmeal;  that  is  all  they  will  clean  up,  and  if  given 
more,  they  will  only  waste  it;  100  pounds  bran  and 
100  of  cornmeal  will  last  five  months.  So  you  see, 
the  keep  of  a  small  herd  is  really  insignificant.  What 
doe  kids  are  born  will  easily  bring  here  on  Long 
Island  $5  apiece,  at  eight  weeks  old,  and  all  buck  kids 
that  cannot  be  sold  give  a  fine  carcass  of  lamb(?). 
So  the  goat  question  for  us,  sums  up  this  way: 
Cheap  milk,  cheap  cream  cheese  of  extra  fine  quality, 
a  few  carcasses  of  meat,  some  butter,  and  last  but 
not  least,  a  nice  porker  for  Winter  killing. 

Long  Island.  _  c.  b.  d. 

We  have  received  over  50  letters  from  people  who 
want  to  know  where  they  can  buy  Alfalfa  hay.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it  in  bales.  Eastern 
farmers  who  grow  Alfalfa  seem  to  think  they  would 
about  as  soon  sell  manure  as  to  let  the  Alfalfa  leave 
their  farms.  In  the  West  a  great  business  in  cutting 
and  grinding  Alfalfa  has  been  developed  and  some  of 
this  Alfalfa  meal  comes  East.  It  is  mixed  with 
ground  grain  and  sold  at  such  a  high  price  that  the 
buyer  usually  pays  about  $25  a  ton  for  it  in  this 
form.  In  the  section  around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  much 
Alfalfa  is  grown,  and  in  spite  of  the  great,  quantities 
fed  on  the  farms,  about  100  carloads  of  baled  Alfalfa 
were  shipped  away  last  season.  It  is  now  practi¬ 
cally  all  sold,  though  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever. 
No  man  need  fear  that  he  can  raise  too  much  Alfalfa. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  surest  crops  for  sale. 
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Part  II. 

More  Lime  and  Sulphur  Talks. — The 
range  of  questions  asked  by  members  of  the 
several  experts  on  spraying  matters  seemed 
to  prove  that  fruit  growers  are  glad  or 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
and  equally  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
using  the  old  pasty  lime-sulphur  compound 
made  after  the  original  formula.  The  com¬ 
mercial  solutions,  although  they  cost  more 
than  the  others,  tempt  many  fruit  growers, 
:is  they  offer  an  easy  way  out  of  a  bad 
scrape.  They  have  (or  should  have)  but 
little-  of  any  insoluble  sediment,  and  al¬ 
though  being  corrosive  to  some  extent,  and 
may  be  hard  on  the  spraying  outfits,  yet 
they  avoid  the  risks  of  clogging  valves  and 
nozzles,  and  are  always  ready  for  use,  hot 
or  cold.  One  of  the  questions  was :  “Is  the 
lime-sulphur  spray  as  effective  for  black 
rot  of  the  grape  as  Bordeaux  Mixture?” 
and  Prof.  Whetzel  stated  that  we  bad  so 
Jit  tie  black  rot  last  season  that  the  results 
were  not  clear.  Bordeaux  Mixture,  however, 
did  some  injury  to  the  leaves.  Another 
question  was :  “Can  we  do  away  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  apple  scab?”  to  which 
Prof.  Stewart  of  the  Geneva  Station  replied : 
“We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  consign  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  to  the  rubbish  heap.  We 
make  no  recommendations.  The  experiments 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  can  use  lime-sul¬ 
phur  in  the  place  of  it.  But  go  slow  1” 
Prof.  Alwood’s  private  practice  is  to  spray 
in  early  Spring  with  lime-sulphur  for  apple 
scab  and  scale,  but  to  use  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  after  the  blossoms  fall.  He  thus  con¬ 
trols  the  scab.  Whether  lime-sulphur  can 
be  used  after  the  leaves  are  out.  he  does 
not  know,  not  having  tried  it.  The  early 
sulphur  spray  is  most  effective  however. 

Prof.  Stewart  (Pennsylvania)  states  on 
inquiry  that  orchardists  can  make  their  own 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution ;  that 
this  can  be  stored  and  used  when  wanted, 
hot  or  cold,  and  in  proper  dilution.  His 
formula  for  making  it  is  as  follows :  For 
one  barrel  (50  or  55  gallons)  get  50  pounds 
of  best  stone  lime  of  00  to  95  per  cent  pur¬ 
ity  (calcium  oxide),  and  with  smallest 
amount  possible  of  magnesia  ;  100  pounds  of 
sulphur,  common  pulverized  commercial  sul¬ 
phur  being  as  good  as  the  flowers  or  flour 
of  sulphur,  and  much  cheaper.  In  a  75- 
gallon  iron  kettle  bring  10  gallons  of  water 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  slake  in  it  the 
50  pounds  of  lime.  When  the  slaking  is 
well  started,  add  the  dry  sulphur.  Mix  and 
stir:  then  add  about  five  gallons  more  water 
and  keep  stirring.  Roil  and  skim,  then  add 
more  water  to  make  60  or  65  gallons,  and 
boil  45  minutes  or  more  to  bring  the  solu¬ 
tion  down  to  50  or  55  gallons  for  storage 
density.  This  can  be  at  once  diluted  and 
used  for  spraying,  or  it  may  be  stored  and 
used  cold.  While  stored,  it  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  exposure  to  the  air  by  a  film 
of  oil  or  in  some  other  way. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  with  Sulphur  Solu¬ 
tions. — Much  uncertainty  seems  to  be  yet 
attached  to  the  question  of  using  arsenate 
of  lead  in  combination  with  lime-sulphur, 
and  the  discussions  showed  plainly  that 
“the  doctors  still  disagree,”  and  this  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  no  chemist  lias  yet  been 
able  to  tell  exactly  what  chemical  actions 
and  reactions  take  place  between  the  two 
compounds  when  arsenate  of  lead  is  mixed 
with  lime-sulphur  solutions.  The  experts 
claim  that  the  arsenate  ceases  to  be  lead 
arsenate,  but  enters  other  chemical  combi¬ 
nations,  but  nobody  tells  what  these  are. 
In  support  of  the  claim  that  it  does  not 
cease  to  be  effective,  however,  Prof.  Parrott 
says  arsenate  of  lead  has  been  used  with 
weak  lime-sulphur  solutions  for  Potato  bee¬ 
tles.  Codling  worms,  etc.,  with  satisfactory 
results,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  50 
gallons :  and  Prof.  Whetzel  says  that  the 
combination,  mixed  in  the  proportion  men¬ 
tioned.  has  been  used  for  the  Codling  worm 
with  just  as  good  effect  as  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture;  and  while  the  arsenate  may  be 
changed,  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  it 
will  kill  just  the  same.  According  to  Mr. 
Van  Alst.vne,  the  question  of  cost  is  an  un¬ 
important  one. 

By-Products  of  Fruit. — Prof.  Wm.  B. 
Alwood  of  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture,  deplores  the  fearful  waste  of 
our  fruit  crops  which  is  still  going  on,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  great  apple  producing  re¬ 
gions.  although  the  by-products  have  become 
so  important  commercially  that  some  indi¬ 
viduals  and  firms  have  found  it  profitable  to 
imitate  these  waste  products.  Mention  is 
made  especially  of  the  demand  for  cider  and 
vinegar,  and  the  chances  this  offers  for 
utilizing  much  fruit  now  being  left  to  rot 
in  the  orchard,  or  worse  than  wasted  by 
shoving  on  the  market  with  good  fruit, 
breaking  the  market  down  and  spoiling  the 
grower’s  chances  financially.  The  worst 
competitor  the  fruit  grower  has  is  the 
poor  fruit  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bushels  (apples)  are  stored  and  thrown 
on  the  market.  The  by-products  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  are  vinegar,  cider,  marmalades, 
jellies,  apple  hutter,  etc.  Through  the  pure 
food  laws  the  value  of  these  genuine  by¬ 
products  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inferior  or  waste  apples 
in  this  State  is  annually  lost  through  in¬ 
efficient  methods  of  saving  it.  Prof.  Alwood 
claims  that  a  bushel  of  apples  contains  six 
pounds  of  sugar,  that  hand  cider  mills  take 
only  half  of  the  juice  of  the  apples,  leaving 
three  pounds  of  sugar  per  bushel  of  apples 
in  the  pomace,  and  that  even  the  best  power 
presses  leave  yet  five  per  cent  of  sugar  in 
the  pomace:  further  that  the  1.500  tons  of 
sugar  we  annually  throw  away  in  the  pom¬ 
ace  would  make  8.000.000  gallons  of  vine¬ 
gar  ;  that  manufacturers  prophecy  the  price 
of  good  vinegar  will  rise  to  30  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon.  and  that  apple  pomace,  now  thrown 
away,  is  as  good  for  stock  food  as  silage, 
and  for  milk  production  even  better. 

Large  firms  are  now  buying  up  waste  ap¬ 
ples  and  making  good  money  out  of  them. 
One  product  is  fine  cider,  bottled.  A  bushel 
of  apples  gives  32  pints  of  cider.  The  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  such  cider  per  pint  bottle,  is 
25  cents.  This  gives  $8  for  the  product 
from  one  bushel  of  apples.  Does  it  pay  to 
handle  it?  Imported  vinegar,  in  pint  bot¬ 
tles.  no  better  than  we  could  make  it  here, 
is  sold  in  New  York  at  35  cents  per  bottle. 
Mine  vinegar  is  also  sold  at  high  prices,  yet 
lots  of  grape  pomace  is  thrown  away  here. 
A  bushel  of  apples  will  make  40  pints  of 
vinegar.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  good 
vinegar,  and  one  of  the  big  manufacturers 
told  Prof.  Alwood  that  all  his  vinegar  is 
sold  before  it  comes  out  of  the  generator. 

Plant  Breeding. — Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  act¬ 
ing  dean  of  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  in 
his  lecture  on  plant  breeding,  said  that  al- 
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though  wo  have  been  breeding  plants  and 
animals  ever  since  we  were  monkeys,  or 
ever  since  plants  are  in  cultivation,  and 
that  in  fruits  breeding  can  be  carried  to  ex¬ 
cess,  yet  he  feels  that  we  are  not  doing  all 
we  can  to  get  better  fruits.  The  Elberta 
peach,  for  instance,  is  all  good,  except  as 
to  its  eating.  We  would  like  to  have  some¬ 
thing  better  to  eat.  The  problem  is  how  to 
produce  something  of  better  quality.  As  like 
produces  unlike,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
rests  in  selection,  and  it  is  a  general  law 
that  by  the  selection  of  the  best  we  can 
improve  the  breed,  or  plant.  The  corn  of 
to-day  is  an  altogether  different  thing  from 
what  it  was  even  a  decade  or  two  ago.  So 
with  potatoes,  etc.  All  these  things  have 
been  improved.  In  fruits  there  is  practically 
stagnancy.  The  principle  of  selection  is  the 
one  we  must  apply  and  in  this  we  have  done 
nothing.  Most  of  the  good  things  we  have 
were  accidental  discoveries.  The  grower  has 
left  this  work  of  improvement  by  selection 
or  otherwise  to  the  stations  and  colleges. 
Every  practical  grower  should  be  on  the 
lookout  for  better  things.  The  fault  may  be 
in  the  miscellaneous  production  of  seedlings, 
and  the  miscellaneous  use  of  scions  and 
buds.  Buds  and  grafts  are  taken  from 
nursery  trees,  and  nobody  knows  for  sure 
whether  the  tree  is  a  good  producing  tree 
or  not,  or  what  kind  of  fruit  it  will  produce. 
No  selection  is  practical  except  in  taking  a 
sound  twig.  Is  it.  proper  to  plant  trees  good 
for  perhaps  a  hundred  years,  taking  the 
grafts  from  a  tree  about  which  you  know 
nothing?  A  nurseryman  told  Dr.  Webber 
that  he  would  have  to  ask  .$4  or  $5  for 
trees  when  he  must  graft  them  with  se¬ 
lected  scions.  What  of  that?  It  takes  only 
40  apple  trees  to  plant  an  acre,  and  growers 
could  well  afford  to  pay  an  extra  price  for 
selected  or  high-bred  trees.  If  we  cross  a 
field  of  corn,  we  see  great  differences  in  dif¬ 
ferent  hills,  or  different  plants.  We  find 
differences  in  apples  and  peaches  grown  on 
different  trees,  and  we  pay  no  attention  to 
them.  Whv  not?  You  may  have  a  tree  that 
produces  best,  that  gives  apples  of  better 
quality,  or  size,  or  color,  even  if  of  the  same 
kind.  ‘Such  tree  should  be  selected  for  fur¬ 
nishing  scions  and  buds  for  propagation. 
Burbank’s  great  work.  Dr.  Webber  says, 
no  matter  what  the  value  of  his  produc¬ 
tions,  lies  in  advertising,  the  matter  of  plant 
breeding.  Next  Dr.  Webber  dwelt  on  the 
subject  of  systematic  hybridization  of  the 
apples,  a  problem  of  great  importance  to 
North  Canada,  and  the  Northwest  where 
hardy  apples  are  needed.  The  problem  could 
not  be  solved  by  selection.  By  crossing  the 
hardy  Siberian  crab  with  finer  apples,  vari¬ 
eties  that  are  perfectly  hardy  and  have  fair 
size  and  quality  have  been  obtained,  and 
these  are  now  adding  wealth  to  the  country 
beyond  the  former  northern  limits  of  apple 
growing.  By  means  of  hybridizing,  pear 
culture  has  been  carried  far  South,  and 
apple  culture  far  North.  Every  fruit  grow¬ 
er  should  take  hold  of  this  matter.  Plant  a 
seedling  or  two,  and  on  it  graft  a  number 
of  hybrids  for  testing.  T.  geeiner. 


The  Catalpa  Speciosa 

in  the  above  cut  was  grown  in  Fair- 
acres  Catalpa  Nursery;  two  years 
old,  1 6  feet  in  height. 

Young  stock  for  spring  delivery.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  price  list  to-day. 

FAIRACRES  CATALPA  NURSERY, 

Route  No.  3  MUNCIE,  IND. 


You  Can  Get 

A  Price  List  of  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.,  for  the  asking.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  send  out  the  finest  Fruit  Trees 
that  can  be  grown. 


APPLE  TREES 


50,000  fine  straight, 
healthy,  stocky,  well 

_  rooted  trees.  Leading 

varieties  for  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Penn.,  New  York  State. 
Prices  reasonable.  SALESMEN  WANTED. 


Outfit  free.  Address 

W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON, 


BEVERLY,  OHIO. 


is  ready  to  mail.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  person  interested  in 
fruit-growing  on  receipt  of  7  cents  to  cover  postage.  The 
Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  represents  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
nurserymen’s  literature — it  is  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a 
catalogue  of  Stark  Nursery  products.  Within  its  covers  are  32  full-page  illustrations  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  representing  175  varieties,  done  in  four  colors,  and  exactly  reproducing 
nature.  84  pages  are  devoted  to  descriptions,  prices,  and  records. 

Stark  Delicious,  the  apple  that  has  revolutionized  orchard  planting  and  established  a 
new  standard  of  apple  values  (selling  at  $10.00  per  bushel  box  this  year);  Stark  King 
David,  another  apple  of  wondrous  quality  and  merit;  Stark  King  Philip,  a  hardy  black 
grape  of  California  grape  quality,  and  dozens  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  horticultural 
world  are  fully  described,  illustrated,  and  priced. 

To  any  one  planting  one  tree  or  many,  of  fruits  or  ornamental,  this  book  is  of 
inestimable  value — a  horticultural  text-book — a  guide  to  proper  selection. 

Stark  trees  have  stood  the  supreme  test  of  actual  planting  for  85  years — they  are  the 
yard-stick  by  which  all  other  nursery  products  are  measured — they  are  the  first  choice  of 
this  country’s  most  successful  orchardists.  The  success  of  the  orchard  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  and  quality  of  tree  planted.  Stark  varieties  are  the  best  of  the  best.  Our  record 
of  85  years  of  successful  selling  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  tree  quality. 
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Before  you  decide  to  buy,  send  7  cents  Jor  the  Stark 
Year  Book — do  it  today  before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and  Orchards  Co. 


Lock  Box  35,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


FREE-My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 

It’s  FREE— my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties 
of  seed,  fruit  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  from 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit !  40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  -Coi  n  that 
goes  IOO  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  of  corn,  8  lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel ! 


li  These  are  fust  a  few  of  the  results  recorded  in  my  1910  catalog.  SCARFF 
seeds  and  plants  are  famed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 
my  reputation  and  reliability.  .  ,  _  .  0 

This  year  I  am  giving  away,  free,  20,000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 

Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  facts  to  interest 
catalog  wnn  je  viseu,  ap  w  £  SCARFF  j>jE\y  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 


Seeds 
my  i 

I 


TREES 


Green’s  North  Grown  Apple, 
Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Etc • 

Largest  Supply  of  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear  Trees,  Roses, 
Etc.  Buy  direct  from  Producer. 

Green's  Bargain — 10  Big  Grape  Vines  for  98c, 
as  follows:  1  Brighton,  3  Concord,  1  Moore’s  Early, 
2  Regal  Red,  3  Niagara  White. 

Green's  25c  Grape  Ofier  —  One  Niagara 
White,  one  Worden  Black,  one  Brighton  Red. 
Three  grape  vines  by  mail  for  25c. 

Send  to-day  for  NEW  FRUIT  CATALOGUE,  and  a  copy  of 
BIG  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Established  30 
years.  Capital,  $100,000.00. 

Send  10  cents  for  Cwreen’s  Book  on  Fruit  Growing — worth  $1. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22,  Rochostor,  N.  Y. 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele- 

?hone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Writetoday. 
I.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  111  Mechanical*  urg,  Ohio. 


"How  to  Grow  Fruit” 

tells  just  what  you  want  to  know 
whether  you  grow  fruit  for  home  use 
or  market, 

“How  to  Plant  About  the  Country 
Home”  illustrates  how  to  lay  out  your 
grounds  and  the  kinds  of  trees  to  use 
for  shade,  shrubs,  hedge  plants,  flowers, 
etc. ,  for  ornamentation. 

Our  1910  Catalog  gives  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  without  exaggeration,  of  the  full 
line  of  fruit  trees,  plants,  shade  trees 
and  ornamental  stock  grown  on  our 
more  than  2,000-acre  nursery — the 
largest  nursery  in  the  world. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES.  1200  acres. 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im¬ 
mense  stock  of  SUPERR  CANNAS.  the  queen 
of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
In  Seeds.  Plants,  Roses,  etc.,  Elegant  168-page 
Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  It  today  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
Will  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost.  56  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  219,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO  0) 


The  above  booklets  contain  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  obtainable  based  on  an  experience  of 
23  years  in  the  nursery  business  and  commer¬ 
cial  orchards.  The  price  is  25c.  each,  but  we 
will  send  either  or  both  booklets,  together 
with  1910  Catalog,  to  any  reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  who  expects  to  plant  a 
tree,  a  plant  or  a  shrub  during  the  coming 
Spring.  Write  today. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421, _ Berlin,  Md. 

5  rlSTe'  ."foil [GRAPEVINES  50  CtS. 

Sent  postpaid,  j  Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black. 
We  also  offer  Flva  Three-Yenr-Old  Vinos  for  $1.00. 

Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable  book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune  free  with  every  order. 
Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

I.  S.  Hubbard  Co..  Grapevine  Specialists,  350Central  Ave.,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

Established  A2  Tears, 


EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  $5.00  and  up  per  thousand.  Wo 
have  50  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees, 

Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees. 

Shrubs,  Vines, etc.  Our  beautiful  Catalog  is  crowded  I 
with  valuable  Information.  This  and  50  Great  Bar- 1 
gain  sheet  are  free. 

D,  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Bov  21  g.Dundoo,  III- 1 


Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown. 
Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 
The  Rochester  Nurseries.Rochester.N.Y 


TREES 

CATALOG  FREE. 


-150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  "Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Seale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


450.000 


Best 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc. 
rootedstock.  Genuine.cheap.  2sample  currants  mailed 
for  10c.  Catalog  free.  liEWIB  UOKSCii  So  SON,  Fredonia*  N.Y* 


Tacfail  CaaiI  ^AWM  Guaranteed  To  Test 
ICSICll  iSCCll  UUlIl  94  per  cent  or  Better 

I  sell  it  subject  to  your  approval,  and  ship  it  ear  or  shelled. 
Price  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  bu.  All  the  leading  varieties,  early,  medium, 
and  late.  Specimen  grains  for  testing,  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  them  and  see  for  yourself. 

Box  26  HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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CROWDED  FRUIT  TREES. 

One  of  our  Delaware  readers  says  on 
December  5,  1908,  about  150  apple  trees 
and  75  Kieffer  pear  trees  were  set  out.  All 
are  about  20  x  20  feet.  He  has  come  to 
believe  they  are  too  close.  Which  would 
you  advise,  let  them  grow  as  they  are,  keep 
well  trimmed  and  fertilized,  or  should  he 
change  them? 

Twenty  feet  is  all  right  for  the  Kief- 
fcrs,  but  if  the  apples  are  on  good  soil 
and  are  of  the  sturdier  varieties  I 
should  most  certainly  change  them  to  40 
feet,  and  then  put  one  in  each  diagonal 
cross  as  a  filler,  which  can  be  removed 
when  necessity  demands  it.  If  -on  poor 
sandy  soil  or  the  trees  are  of  the  less 
sturdy  varieties  perhaps  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  them  alone. 

F.  C.  BANCROFT. 


The  Kieffers  will  be  all  right  at  dis¬ 
tance  named,  20  x  20  feet.  The  apples 
should  be  40  x  40  feet  when  in  full  bear¬ 
ing.  He  might  let  them  all  stand  for  a 
few  years,  or  until  the  branches  nearly 
meet,  and  then  cut  or  dig  out  alternate 
trees.  Or,  he  might  dig  and  transplant 
alternate  apple  trees  to  a  new  location, 
thus  doubling  the  size  of  his  permanent 
apple  orchard.  Transplanting  might  be 
done  at  any  favorable  time  between  now 
and  first  of  April.  e.  g.  Packard. 

Let  the  pear  trees  remain  as  they 
are,  as  they  will  do  very  well  at  that 
distance,  but  the  apple  trees  I  would 
replant,  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit,  setting  not  less  than 
30  feet  apart  each  way,  and  30  x  36 
would  be  better,  as  it  will  give  more 
room  for  spraying  as  the  trees  get  older. 
I  have  a  young  orchard  seven  years  old, 
set  20  feet  one  way,  and  even  now  some 
of  the  limbs  are  almost  together.  Under 
no  conditions  think  of  putting  in  another 
variety  of  apples  as  a  filler.  That  plan 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Peaches,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  used  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  CHAS.  BARKER. 

Delaware. 


I  made  this  mistake  in  planting  an 
apple  and  Kieffer  pear  orchard  the 
same  way.  When  the  trees  were  three 
years  old  I  saw  that  I  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  dug  up  the  apple  trees  and  put 
in  Kieffer  pear  trees.  This  was  over  20 
years  ago.  I  have  lived  to  know  I  did 
not  make  a  mistake  in  taking  out  those 
apple  trees.  This  orchard  was  planted 
trees  24  feet  apart,  every  other  tree  an 
apple  and  pear.  I  found  when  the  trees 
were  three  years  old  the  apple  were 
outgrowing  the  pear  trees.  I  was  not 
long  making  up  my  mind  what  to  do 
with  those  apple  trees,  and  did  it.  This 
pear  orchard  has  been  bearing  for  at 
least  18  years,  except  the  trees  planted 
where  the  apple  trees  were.  These  trees 
have  averaged  as  high  as  20  ^-bushel 
baskets  to  the  tree,  and  sold  at  various 
prices;  as  high  as  $1  per  basket  the  first 
few  years  of  their  life,  to  as  low  as  10 
cents  per  basket  later  on.  The  past  year 
this  orchard  had  a  fair  crop  that  sold 
at  railroad  station  for  25  cents  per  54- 
bushel  basket.  If  the  above  orchard  was 
mine  I  would  eliminate  those  apple  trees, 
put  pear  trees  in  their  place,  and  put 
out  the  apple  trees  by  themselves.  I 
would  not  be  without  the  apple  orchard, 
as  Delaware  is  making  great  strides  in 
that  direction ;  that  is,  in  growing  ap-  | 
pies  on  a  large  and  commercial  scale. 

I  here  is  no  end  to  land  that  will  grow 
apples  in  Delaware,  not  only  grow  them, 
but  will  produce  large  and  profitable 
crops  to  the  grower  if  properly  taken 
care  of.  james  t.  shallcross. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 
A  Draining  Dispute. 


A  anil  R  own  adjoining  farms,  over  which 
the  former  owners  built  a  tile  drain  through 
1<  s  land  to  creek.  This  drain  had  to  be  re¬ 
paired,  and  B  demands  that  A  pay  for  it, 
"bile  A  claims  that  each  shall  pay  for  his 
Part.  Who  is  right?  k.  w. 

New  York. 

1  lie  law  as  to  surface  waters  is  lax  and 


does  not  encourage  farm  drainage, 
often  impossible  to  secure  adequate 
rMnoP  *.  Uuldsi  where  the  lower  ownc 
t'  v  w,v  -  ,leJP-  Here  each  must  pa 
iL  repairs  of  his  own  drain,  or  A  can 


\ 


- 


the  land  of  B  to  open  and  repair  drain. 
The  fence  viewers  are  empowered  to  super¬ 
vise  the  drainage  of  lands  arising  from  dis¬ 
putes,  or  where  the  lower  owner  declines 
to  complete  the  ditch.  If  our  legislators 
and  judges  knew  the  value  of  correct  drain¬ 
age  the  laws  would  be  more  favorable. 

Rights  of  Landlords  and  Tenants. 

1  rented  my  farm  to  a  tenant,  the  lease 
containing  this  clause :  ‘‘Said  tenant  to 
cultivate  said  land  properly.  Said  tenant 
agrees  to  furnish  all  labor  and  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  using  the  farm  implements, 
also  the  horses  necessary  to  do  the  work  on 
said  farm.  The  landlord  reserves  the  right 
to  use  the  same  at  any  time  when  not  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  farm  work.”  Has  the 
tenant  the  right  to  use  the  horses  for  his 
social  or  other  personal  matters  without  my 
consent?  H.  f. 

New  York. 

The  tenant  leases  the  farm  with  certain 
privileges,  the  landlord  permits  the  tenant 
to  use  the  horses  for  farm  purposes  only,  j 
The  landlord  reserves  the  right  to  use  them  | 
except  while  actually  engaged  in  farm  work. 
The  landlord  may  forbid  the  use  of  the 
horses  except  for  farm  purposes,  or  he  may 
recover  for  any  damages  sustained.  The 
tenant  has  only  such  rights  as  to  the  use  of 
the  equipment  as  is  conferred  by  the  lease. 
All  farm  leases  should  he  drawn  in  clear, 
general  terms  and  if  possible  make  incen¬ 
tives  for  the  tenant  to  work  wisely  and  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  owner.  The 
owner  should  have  in  mind  the  sharing  of 
profits,  the  care  and  growth  of  live  stock 
and  improvement  of  the  place.  If  the  profit 
of  the  tenant  depends  on  the  care  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  place  tenant  farming 
would  not  be  classed  as  injurious. 

Assignment  of  Property. 

A  assigned  certain  real  property  to  B  in 
1862.  In  1876  A  conveyed  the  same  prop¬ 
erty  to  C  by  warranty  deed.  In  1883  C  con¬ 
veyed  by  warranty  deed  the  same  property 
to  I).  Who  owns  the  property?  Is  the  claim 
of  B  outlawed?  a.  W. 

New  York. 

The  public  records  show  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  the  condition  of  the  title.  An 
“assignment”  of  real  property  is  a  deed,  so 
that  A  conveyed  to  B  his  ownership  in  the 
property  in  1862.  If  this  conveyance  is  on 
record  it  is  proof  that  B  took  title  in  1862. 
The  conveyance  of  A  to  C  in  1876  of  the 
same  property  is  of  no  value  as  the  property 
has  been  conveyed  already.  If  C  received 
no  interest  then  he  could  not  convey  an 
interest  to  D.  We  think  that  an"  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  title  will  disclose  other 
facts.  It  may  be  that  A  conveyed  to 
B  a  minor  estate  or  Interest;  later  deeded 
full  title  to  C.  Many  people  may  have  an 
interest  in  the  same  property.  An  interest 
in  real  property  does  not  outlaw  if  recorded. 
All  owners  should  have  a  search  of  the  title 
which  should  be  kept  with  the  deed. 

Estate  of  Intestate  Wife. 

It  was  agreed  by  a  husband  that  in  case 
he  survived  his  wife  he  would  divide 
her  property  among  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  died  childless,  but  the  husband  ne¬ 
glected  "to  execute  the  wife’s  request.  The 
husband  lias  since  married  and  is  now  dead. 
Can  relatives  of  the  first  wife  recover  any 
of  (his  property?  s.  l.  j. 

Ohio. 

The  relatives  of  the  first  wife  should  col¬ 
lect  what  evidence  they  can  and  demand 
that  they  receive  what  property  the  first 
wife  left.  If  the  surviving  widow  declines 
to  honor  the  wish  of  the  first  wife  the  next 
of  kin,  a  brother,  should  take  out  letters  of 
administration,  and  demand  that  her  prop¬ 
erty  be  distributed  according  to  law.  You 
will  have  great  difficulty  proving  this  agree¬ 
ment,  which  is  more  of  a  moral  dutv  than  a 
legal  obligation.  The  theory  of  the  law  is 
that  people  shall  make  formal  wills  rather 
than  to  rely  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
memory  or  family  ties. 


No  More  Roof  Expense 

When  you  use  Dickelman  Extra — your  roof  troubles  are  over.  Our  15-year  guaranty — 
stamped  on  every  roll — and  given  to  you  in  black  and  white  protects  you  absolutely.  It 
simply  means  that  you  will  have  no  more  roof  expense — no  more  roof  troubles — for  at 
least  15  years  after  the  date  you  purchase.  Most 
likely  you  will  never  have  to  roof  the  same  building 
again. 

DICKELMAN  EXTRA 

Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 

We  guarantee  it  for  15  years,  but  know  it  will  last  twice  that  long. 

We  know  that  our  roofing  which  was  put  up  25  years  ago  is  still  in  excellent 
condition — and  should  last  25  years  longer.  We  do  not  simply  tell  you  or  promise 
you  our  roofing  will  last  for  15  years — we  guarantee  it.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
DICKELMAN  EXTRA.  If  he  doesn’t  sell  it,  write  us  at  once  for  sample  and 
our  valuable  roofing  book — sent  prepaid.  Know  ro/iy  we  can  our  roofing 

for  15  years  while  others  make  vague  promises  that  mean  nothing. 

The  secret  of  the  durability  of  Dickelman  Extra  lies  in  the  wonderful  system 
of  galvanizing — and  the  high  quality  of  the  materials  used.  The  metal  sheet  we 
use  for  a  base  is  made  by  a  special  process  which  leaves  it  tough — yet  pliable 
and  open-grained.  So  the  galvanizing  material  fills  up  the  “pores” — and  actu¬ 
ally  becomes  a  part  of  the  finished  sheet.  This  prevents  it  from  cracking — 

^scaling — wearing  or  rusting  off. 

The  Dickelman 
Manufacturing  Co. 

62  Gormley  St. 

^FOREST.  OHIO 


Guaranteed  for  15  Years 


Get  our  book— 
and  sample,  so 
you  can  test  it 
to  know  for 
yourself  its  su- 
periority. 


Send 
Now  for 
Sample 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  ami  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics.  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACC0DNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPI1EUS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Save  Time  and  Seed 


By  Using  the  50  Year 
World's  Standard 

CAHOON 
SEED 
WER 


Guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better  broadcast  work 
with  any  kind  of  grain  or  grass  seed  than  any  other 
Seed  Sower.  Saves  time  andlabor;  gives  biggercrops. 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  yearly,  although  it 
is  the  highest  priced  sower.  Made  of  iron,  steel  and 
brass.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
y°u,  we  will  deliver  the  Cahoon  to  any  express 
office  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  $4. 

Seed  Sowers’  .Manual  tells  how  to  save  seed  and 
get  bigger  crops.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it. 


GOODELL  CO„  14  Main  St.,  Antrim.  N.  H. 


Concrete 
Root  Cellar 


The  Economy 
of  Concrete 
Buildings 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Progressive  farmers  are  using 
concrete  for  all  small  farm  structures, 
as  well  as  for  dwelling-houses,  barns,  silos, 
and  stables.  It  is  the  most  economical  form  of 
construction,  for  you  can  do  the  work  yourself  or  with 
your  hired  men  and  it  never  wears  out  or  requires  repairing 
Root-cellars  made  of  concrete  are  perfectly  dry-no  dripping  walls,  or  wet 
floors.  A  concrete  root-cellar  will  last  a  century  without  costing  a  cent  for  repairs. 

A  Concrete  Book  for  Every  Farmer— FREE 

Our  book  for  farmers  ent-Tled,  "Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm  ”  <r,w 
for  building  root-cellars,  poultry-houses,  fence  posts,  water  troughs,  and  other  farm  s t n i mi i ro ’ vesI^’f ecA °n s 
directions  for  mak  ng  and  handling  concrete,  also  actual  specifications  and  drawinw^r^m  u-  u  Xt  contalns 
There  are  168  pages  and  over  150  illustrations.  This  instructive  book  is  free  to  fa^ 

ATLASMSconcrETE 


In  building  with  concrete  it  is  important  to  use 
only  the  best  cement  —  for  cement  is  the  basis  of 
concrete.  It  holds  the  mass  together.  ATLAS  Portland 
Cement  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.  It 
contains  no  furnace  slag.  ATLAS  is  the  recognized 
standard  brand  of  cement.  It  was  bought  by  the 
The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 


U.  S.  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal.  There  are 
many  different  brands  of  Portland  Cement,  but  there 
is  only  one  brand  of  ATLAS— the  best  that  can  be 
made  and  the  same  for  everybody.  In  buying  cement 
be  sure  to  specify  ATLAS  by  name.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

Dept.  22  30  Broad  Street  New  York 


Daily  Production  capacity  over  50,000  Barrels-the  largest  in  the  world. 
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AMERICAN  BLUSH  ON  OTHER  APPLES. 

E.  D.  C.,  Litchfield,  Conn. — Beach’s  “Ap¬ 
ples  of  New  York’’  says  that  American  Blush 
is  probably  only  a  strain  of  Hubbardston. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  wherein  the 
differences  consist,  and  whether,  if  they 
were  planning  to  plant  500  or  more  Ilub- 
bardston  as  fillers,  they  would  get  the 
American  Blush  strain?  Ilurlbut,  or  as 
it  is  called,  Hurlbut  Striped,  is  a  very 
popular  variety  in  this  part  of  Connecticut. 
The  tree  seems  to  be  a  good  bearer  and  the 
fruit  to  be  considerably  above  the  average 
in  quality.  I  have  had  many  that  seemed 
to  me  as  good  as  most  Spys.  Prof.  Beach’s 
statements  do  not  do  the  variety  justice 
as  it  appears  here.  Can  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  tell  me  why  it  has  not  become  more 
generally  popular?  One  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  recently  stated  that  King  and 
Spy  would  not  cross-fertilize  each  other’s 
blossoms  because  they  bloomed  too  far 
apart.  Geneva  Experiment  Station  Bulle¬ 
tin  299  gives  the  average  blooming  date 
of  King  as  May  13,  and  of  Spy  as  May  16. 
Is  three  days’  difference  in  average  blooming 
date  sufficient  to  prevent  cross-fertilization? 
If  so,  is  two  days  too  great,  or  does  some¬ 
thing  depend  on  the  individual  variety? 

As  to  American  Blush  apple,  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  it.  I  find  in 
our  lists  of  over  290  kinds  growing,  we 
do  not  have  it.  I  may  add,  however, 
if  the  inquirer  wishes  to  plant  Hubbard¬ 
ston,  that  he  can  do  so  and  be  sure  to 
get  a  good  apple  in  this  State,  and  it 
would  probably  prove  as  valuable  as  this 
untried  strain.  Hurlbut  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  early  bearer  and  produces  heavy 
crops,  but  here  usually  small  for  that 
reason.  However,  the  worst  trouble  is 
that  the  apple  maggot  takes  it  about  the 
first  of  any;  so  much  so  that  we  have 
found  it  difficult  to  get  perfect  specimens 
for  several  seasons.  a.  g.  gulley. 

Connecticut. 

From  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  many 
specimens  under  the  name  American 
Blush,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Hub¬ 
bardston  and  nothing  else.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  great  apple  show  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  there  were  several  lots  under 
the  former  name  and  also  some  bearing 
the  latter,  and  they  were  identical  in 
all  respects.  Hurlbut  is  a  handsome 
apple  of  good  quality,  and  the  only 
reason  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
planted,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  because 
it  is  known  only  in  a  limited  way.  As 
to  Northern  Spy  and  Tompkins  King 
inter-pollinating,  I  think  there  is  more 
than  three  days  between  their  blooming, 
and  there  is  little  chance  for  it.  Any 
two  or  more  varieties  to  inter-pollinate 
should  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 

The  only  American  Blush  I  ever  knew 
anything  about  in  this  locality  were 
grown  from  scions  secured  from  the 
person  who  first  introdured  that  variety 
under  the  name  of  American  Blush. 
They  are  identical  in  every  particular 
with  the  Hubbardston  grown  by  us  and 
others  in  this  locality.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  difference  in 
wood,  foliage  or  fruit  from  that  of  the 
old  Hubbardston.  Whoever  may  be 
planning  to  plant  Hubbardston  as  fillers, 
if  in  Western  New  York,  can  make  no 
mistake.  The  matter  of  American 
Blush  strain  is  in  my  judgment  all  bosh. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Hurlbut 
Striped.  Referring  to  difference  in 
time  of  blossom  preventing  cross  fer¬ 
tilization,  I  think  would  do  well  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  advice  of  those  who  have 
closely  watched  and  made  a  study  of 
the  matter.  H.  s.  wiley. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  “Apples  of 
New  York,”  Beach  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  American  Blush  apple,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  “iden¬ 
tical  with  Hubbardston,  or  at  most  but 
a  selected  strain  of  that  variety.”  He 
does  not  tell  wherein  the  strain  differs 
from  the  Hubbardston,  nor  am  I  able 
to  find  £my  characters  whereby  the 
American  Blush  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  older  variety.  The  differences, 
if  any,  are  probably  slight.  In  my 
opinion  the  inquirer  may  as  well  plant 
the  Hubbardston  as  fillers,  since  nur¬ 
serymen  are  not  likely  to  be  as  sure 
cf  American  Blush.  This  station  has 


Hurlbut  in  fruit,  and  the  writer  can¬ 
not  see  but  that  Beach’s  statements,  as 
quoted  above,  in  regard  to  the  variety 
are  correct.  On  our  grounds  the  va¬ 
riety  is  small,  poorly  colored  and  the 
tree  bears  biennially.  The  apple  was 
under  cultivation  at  least  60  years  ago, 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  widely 
disseminated  and  is  hardly  known  to 
fruit  growers  is  evidence  that  it  has 

little  to  recommend  it  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  fruit  grower.  Since  the  experi¬ 

ment  of  using  Spy  as  a  cross-fertilizer 
for  King  has  not  been  tried  no  one  can 
say  definitely  whether  their  blooming 
dates  are  too  far  apart  for  efficient 

cross-fertilization.  My  opinion  is  that 
they  are  not.  Either  the  Spy  or  the 

King,  however,  are  in  most  cases  pro¬ 
ductive  without  cross-fertilization  from 
other  varieties.  u.  P.  hedrick. 

Geneva  Station. 


Apples  for  Pennsylvania. 

Do  you  think  the  following  apple  trees 
will  do  well  in  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  Baldwin, 
Gano,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  McIntosh 
Bed,  Opalescent,  Paragon  (Mammoth  Black 
Twig)  ? 

Maryland.  w.  w. 

The  conditions  in  Columbia  County,  this 
State,  are  not  very  different  from  these  in 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  New  York  ; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  varieties  named 
would  not  do  well  there.  1  would,  however, 
offer  a  few  criticisms.  In  the  first  place, 
“Gano’’  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  slight 
variation  of  our  old  friend  (?)  Ben  Davis, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  having  no  better 
quality,  only  a  possible  improvement  in 
color.'  Paragon,  which  your  friend  wrongly 
synonyms  Black  Twig,  is  a  southern  apple, 
but  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  may  do  well 
as  far  north  .is  Columbia  County ;  and  I 
should  encourage  trying  it  there.  The  Para¬ 
gon,  Mammoth  Black  Twig  and  Stayman 
are  all  seedlings  of  the  old  Winesap,  and 
are  very  desirable  apples  where  they  do 
well.  C.  J.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution, 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  o  f  vine ,  effectually  killing  hugs 
and  preventingblight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Ago  tools. 


Iron  Age 
Four-Row 
Sprayer 


Kotzle  Strainer 
Prevent*  Clogging 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S 


GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 

9BO 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1,500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  R.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  $  1  2.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO,“s'S.,;"‘ 

50  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

Is  the  cheapest  and  best.  It  has  no  superior.  Sure 
cure  for  San  Jose  Scale.  Buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  Spraying  Com¬ 
pound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of 
Spraying  Compound  will  make  16  gallons  of  spray. 

Terms:— In  bbl.  Lais  (50  oak).  30c  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.Hale,  the  Peach  King, 
or  Prof.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.  They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R.  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


Cfl  D  C  A  I  C  -Scarlet  Clover  Seed.  $7.50  to  $8.50 
rUn  OMLui  bushel:  Red  Ciover  Seed,  $8.50  to 
$10.00  bushel;  Cow  Peas  Seed,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bushel; 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $8.00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$1.00  bushel;  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  lfi.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Burpee's  Seeds 


p ■  x  than  do  most  other  “  brands  ” 

vOsl  mure  but  are  worth  much  more  than 
those  that  cost  less !  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
margin  of  profit  over  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  less  than  it  would  be  at  half  our  prices, — were  we  willing  to  compete 
merely  in  price.  We  aim  to  excel  in  Quality  and  seek  the  trade  only  of  intelli¬ 
gent  planters  who  desire  to  raise  the  Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beau¬ 
tiful  Flowers  it  is  possible  to  produce.  Are  you  able  to  appreciate  the 
difference  in  seeds ?  If  so,  you  should  read  The  Burpee  Annual  for  1910, — 
our  complete  catalog  of  178  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature.  Name  this  Paper,  write  your  address  upon  a 
postal  card  and  this  jjlegant  book  will  come  by  ry  A.TLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

PHILADELPHIA 


return  mail.  Write  TO-DAY!  Address  simply 


DIBBLE  SELLS  FARM  SEEDS  ONLY 

We  find  that  even  after  nearly  tyventy  years  of  liberal  advertising  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press,  there  are  still  hundreds  of  farmers  who  write  us  annually  asking  for 
Flower  and  Garden  seeds,  now,  therefore  to  save  time  and  correspondence,  let  it  be 
known  that  we  are 

FARM  SEED  SPECIALISTS 


and  do  not  grow  or  deal  in  Garden  or  Flower  seeds,  but  concentrate  all  of  our  en¬ 
ergies  in  growing  the  highest  grade  Farm  Seeds  that  time,  skill,  wide  experience 
and  ample  capital  can  produce. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  Specialist.  If  your  eyes  trouble  you,  an  oculist  is  consulted 
and  you  get  relief.  If  your  crops  trouble  you,  consult  us.  We  have  been  over  20 
years  growing  Farm  Seeds.  In  that  time  our  Farms  have  been  gradually  enlarged 
from  one  of  144  acres  to  six  comprising  over  1200  acres.  Each  member  of  our  firm 
is  a  practical  farmer  and  we  attend  to  business.  We  have  been  successful  and  our 
success  has  been  won  solely  by  the  superior  merit  of  our  Farm  Seeds.  Our  motto 
has  always  been — “  Lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  highest  possible  quality.” 

At  this  writing  our  stocks  consist  of  over  50,000  ‘Bushels  of  Seed  Potatoes,  30 
varieties  in  all,  and  the  best  seed  Oats,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  that 
can  be  had  in  America. 

Our  Catalog  is  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Booh  of  the  year,  handsomely  illustrated 
from  actual  photographs  showing  our  seeds  as  they  are  and  the  descriptions  are 
accurate,  truthful  and  absolutely  dependable,  This  is  an  honest  Catalog  for  plain, 
practical,  progressive  farmers  who  want  the  best  Farm  Seeds  that  money  will  buy, 
and  it  is  Free.  Send  for  it  today.  Buy  your  Farm  Seeds  at  Headquarters  kand 
save  money.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Absolutely  Reliable 

OUR  CATALOGUE,  the  acme  of 
perfection  in  cataiogue=making,  is 
the  most  instructive, the  most  use= 
ful,  the  most  concise,  and  contains 
the  least  extravagant  descriptions 
of  any  seed  annual  published. 

A  Veritable  Mine  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  an  invaluable  guide  to  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Gardener. 
Now  Ready.  Mailed  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barela  ’  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


EJse  Harris  Seeds 

Why  ?  Because  we  raise  them  ourselves  and 
they  go  direct  from  our  farm  to  yours,  and 
you  only  pay  one  profit.  We  are,  therefore, 
able  to  sell  the  best  seeds  grown  at  lower  prices 
than  city  seedsmen  charge  for  inferior  seeds. 

Another  Reason.  All  our  seeds  are  tested 
for  vitality,  and  the  per  cent,  that  germinate 
is  marked  on  each  package,  so  the  purchaser 
can  tell  just  how  thick  to  sow.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  no  other  seedsman  gives  you, 

Harris  Seeds  always  gives good  results.  There 
is  no  guesswork  about  it. 

We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds  (special  selected 
strains  for  particular  gardeners),  improved 
varieties  of  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes,  etc. 

Don’t  buy  seeds  until  you  have  seen  our 
catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list— both  free. 
Just  mail  us  a  card  with  your  address  on  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm*  Coidwater,  N.  Y. 


garden,  you  can  find  the  exact  information 
you  need  in  Dreer’s  Garden  Book. 

256  large  pages.  8  color  and  duotone 
plates.  1 ,000  other  illustrations.  Over 
500  cultural  notes. 

How  to  grow  flowers  from  seeds —  1 ,200 
varieties  listed.  How  to  raise  choice  vege¬ 
tables — 600  varieties  given.  And  2,000 
kinds  of  plants  described  and  priced,  besides 
hardy  shrubs,  climbing  plants,  small  fruits, 
water-lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone ,  mentioning  this 
publication. 


Giant  Yellow  Tulip,  or  Bush  California  Poppy. 

Tuhp-like  flowers,  of  clear  buttercup-yellow, 
held  on  long  stems  above  the  graceful  blue- 
green  feathery  foliage,  in  flower  all  season 
from  seed  sown  in  May.  Splendid  for  cut¬ 
ting.  10  ctl.  per  packet. 

“Garden  Book”  free  with  each  order* 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 


Q00H  pata IncrilO  —Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
OGGU  UQiaiUgUCi  dress,  and  we  will  mail  free 
our  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  oats,  alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds. 

MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


SEED  CORN 

WING’S  IMPROVED  WHITE  CAP.  45  acres  in 
1908  produced  4505  bu.:  100  acres  in  1909  produced 90(l0bu. 
WING’S  lOO-DAY  WHITE.  Splendid  early  white. 
WING’S  180-DAY  YELLOW.  Yields  close  to  the 
Improved  White  Cap,  and  is  asplendid,  reliable  variety. 
We  also  grow  REID’S  YELLOW  DENT,  CLARAGB 
and  other  choice  varieties.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Vox  483  Meolnmlcsburg,  Ohio 


and  ALFALFA 


Seed,  Guaranteed  pure— absolutely 
no  weed  seeds.  Sold  subject  to  State 
and  National  test.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  special  prices. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  BOX  26.  SHENAOOAH,  IS. 


CLARK’S  “CUTAWAY” 
EXTENSION  HEAD  ORCHARD  HARROWS 

Every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of 
these  labor  savers  and  fruit  makers. 

Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets 
In  the  air.  sunshine  and  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The 
“CUTAWAY’’  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 

These  harrows  are  made  in  20  sizes  to  extend  beyend  team  under  low 
limbs  of  trees.  The  double  levers  give  the  driver  full  control  of  the  tool 
at  all  times.  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools 
run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than  any  other  machine, 
either  harrow  or  plough,  and  when  properly  used  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  produce  25  to  50#  more  crops.  Will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet  describing 
120  sizes  and  styles. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
839  Main  Street,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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FERTILIZER  FOR  GARDEN  PEAS. 

J.  M.  G.,  Oak  Grove,  Del. — Will  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  fertilizer  formula  or  mixture  to  be 
used  to  grow  garden  peas  for  the  cannery? 
I  want  best  results,  peas  to  be  mown  off  and 
followed  by  corn  or  possibly  cow  peas. 
Which  is  better  to  follow  garden  peas,  corn 
or  cow  peas?  How  much  guano  should  I 
apply  per  acre  in  three-foot  rows,  how 
many  peas  should  I  sow  per  acre,  and  how 
deep  should  they  be  covered?  Suggest  a 
mixture  for  tomatoes,  the  guano  to  be  sown 
on  the  Scarlet  clover  stubble  and  thoroughly 
worked  in  with  Cutaway  before  plowing. 
This  clover  was  fertilized  with  350  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  12-8  mixture,  and  has  just 
received  a  light  application  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  Please  suggest  quantity  to  be  sown 
per  acre,  and  specify  what  particular  source 
of  phosphoric  acid  we  should  resort  to.  I 
am  at  a  loss  as  to  the  safest  and  L*st 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  to  be  used  for 
best  results  all  round,  and  would  like  more 
light  on  that  line.  Can  we  use  potash  to  an 
excess,  and  do  you  think  a  12-8  mixture 
can  be  improved  on  for  the  legumes?  My 
idea  is  to  reduce  our  nitrogen  bills. 

Ans. — You  do  not  tell  anything  about 
the  treatment  of  the  land  last  year,  which 
you  propose  to  sow  to  peas  this  Spring. 
The  garden  peas  do  not  demand  much 
nitrogen,  but  being  sown  early  before 
there  is  much  active  nitrification  in  the 
soil  it  will  be  well  to  give  them  a  quickly 
available  carrier  of  nitrogen  like  nitrate 
of  soda.  In  your  light  soil  both  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  are  needed.  A 
mixture  of  400  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  30  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  well 
mixed,  per  acre  will  do  very  well.  I 
prefer  to  sow  peas  in  a  broad  row  by 
scattering  them  along  the  furrow  by 
hand  rather  than  drilling  in  a  narrow 
row,  as  they  do  better  and  stand  up 
better.  Cover  about  four  to  six  inches 
deep.  Sow  ll/2  bushel  per  acre.  Harrow 
over  with  a  smoothing  harrow  before 
they  come  up  to  prevent  crusting.  On 
the  clover  stubble  that  has  had  some 
manure  I  would  not  apply  any  nitrogen 
in  the  fertilizer,  but  would  use  400 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  30  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  better 
for  tomatoes  than  the  muriate.  Or  you 
can  use  the  same  mixture  you  used  last 
year  on  the  land  at  rate  of  400  to  500 
pounds  an  acre.  The  basic  slag  will  do 
very  well  for  the  tomatoes,  but  is  not 
available  quickly  enough  for  the  early 
peas.  For  immediate  availability  the 
best  form  of  phosphoric  acid  is  the  dis¬ 
solved  rock  or  acid  phosphate  as  it  is 
called.  Yes,  you  can  use  more  potash 
than  is  needed,  and  thus  waste  money. 
Some  crops  demand  more  than  others, 
and  on  potatoes  I  use  10  per  cent  of 
potash,  while  on  most  crops  from  three 
to  five  per  cent  is  enough.  The  12-8 
mixture  is  all  right  for  legumes,  and 
the  more  legumes  you  get  on  the  land  to 
make  forage  to  feed  and  make  manure, 
the  less  nitrogen  you  need  to  buy.  In 
fact,  in  general  farming  one  need  not 
buy  any  if  he  farms  right,  but  with  early 
truck  crops  some  is  demanded  for  forc¬ 
ing  the  growth  early.  Follow  the  peas 
with  cow  peas  and  the  cow  peas  after 
mowing  with  Crimson  clover. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


MUSHROOMS  FOR  PROFIT. 

D.  (No  Address). — Can  I  make  a  good 
living  growing  mushrooms?  I  followed  in¬ 
structions  in  a  pamphlet  and  raised  a  small 

crop. 

Ans. — There  is  undoubtedly  no 
branch  of  horticultural  pursuits  with 
more  uncertainty  in  it  than  that  of 
growing  mushrooms,  and  therefore  no 
branch  that  requires  greater  skill  and 
experience  to  produce  regular  crops. 

I  he  beginner  at  mushrooms  often  gets 
a  fine  crop  the  first  time  he  tries,  and 
plunges  into  the  business  at  once,  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  has  conquered  all  of  its 
problems,  only  to  fail  repeatedly,  and 
finally  to  give  up  in  disgust  and  dis¬ 
couragement,  minus  his  time  and  money 
and  having  gained  little  valuable  ex¬ 
perience.  If  your  correspondent  has  a 
great  desire  to  try  this  risky  business, 
1  should  strongly  advise  him  to  begin 
very  slowly  and  on  a  small  scale,  com¬ 
bining  the  experiment  in  mushroom  cul¬ 


ture  with  some  more  remunerative  oc¬ 
cupation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among 
mushroom  growers  that  the  spawn 
made  in  this  country,  and  known  as 
“pure  culture  spawn,”  is  much  surer 
to  produce  a  crop  than  the  foreign 
spawn.  This  latter  is  very  often  over¬ 
heated  in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  so  that  it 
is  worthless  before  it  is  sold.  The  fact 
that  your  correspondent  follows  instruc¬ 
tions  very  closely  would  have  little  to 
do  with  the  final  result  of  his  experi¬ 
ment,  for  there  is  something  over  and 
above  this  in  mushroom  culture,  a  cer¬ 
tain  indefinable  quality  that  cannot  be 
got  from  or  expressed  on  paper,  but  can 
be  more  nearly  acquired  from  a  close 
study  of  the  traits  and  habits  of  the 
mushroom.  There  are  more  innocent 
people  led  astray  in  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening,  etc.,  by  these  advertisements 
telling  of  get-rich-quick  methods  than 
through  any  other  source.  w.  w. 


SALT  FISH  FOR  FERTILIZER. 

I  have  obtained  40  barrels  of  fish  unfit 
for  food.  IIow  can  I  use  salt  fish  for  ma¬ 
nure  to  best  advantage?  I  have  an  apple 
orchard  six  to  eight  years  old.  I  grow  corn 
and  potatoes.  Where  should  I  use  them 
and  how?  Will  salt  hurt  the  trees? 

Alderson,  W.  Va.  j.  w.  j. 

From  choice  we  would  scatter  the  fish 
over  grass  or  grain  early  so  the  rain  and 
melting  snow  can  wash  the  salt  out  of 
it.  Six  to  eight  pounds  around  a  tree — 
out  from  the  trunk — will  do  no  injury. 
Do  not  use  over  10  pounds  to  a  tree  of 
this  age.  The  corn  crop  will  utilize  the 
salt  fish  better  than  the  potatoes.  Do 
not  place  it  under,  but  leave  it  on  top 
to  wash  out. 

Good'  Virginia  Corn. — I  thought  you 
might  bo  interested  in  the  yield  of  corn 
made  by  one  of  your  southern  subscribers. 
The  yield  was  144  bushels  per  acre.  This 
corn  was  raised  on  my  farm  about  one  mile 
south  of  Richmond  on  James  River  low 
ground.  This  land  has  never  had  manure 
or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  used  on  it,  and  is 
planted  in  corn  every  year.  The  corn  plant¬ 
ed  was  Cocke’s  Prolific:  it  was  planted  early 
in  May.  The  rows  were  about  three  feet 
apart  and  the  corn  10  inches  in  the  row. 
It  was  only  worked  three  times.  The  dirt 
was  first  thrown  from  the  corn  with  a  turn 
plow,  the  second  working  consisted  of  run¬ 
ning  a  cultivator  close  and  deep,  and  at  the 
last  working  the  dirt  was  ridged  up  to  the 
corn  with  a  turn  plow.  joiin  a.  archer. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Archer  won  first  prize  at 
the  Virginia  State  Fair  with  this  yield. 

Propagating  Grapes  Indoors. — I  saw 
recently  an  old  way  to  propagate  grape¬ 
vines.  You  cut  them  at  any  time  after  the 
leaves  are  off,  keep  them  in  the  garden 
where  no  one  will  disturb  them,  then  in 
March  put  them  in  water,  at  least  three 
eyes  long ;  keep  them  warm  and  they  soon 
root.  In  June  and  July  lay  the  green  shoots 
in  flower  pots,  let  the  end  come  off,  and  in 
October  the  roots  will  fill  up  the  pots.  They 
will  bear  much  sooner  that  way.  b. 


$0/50  L  owest  Pric  e 
Oi.~  On  Best  Spreader 

New  FTO.B.  Fac  tory  Ever  Made. 

"  *  Complete 

ALREADY 
ToHitchTo. 


Largest  Capacity 


Greatest  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreader 
Saves  of  f  ?r  ever 

Wagon  B<ml  made. Two  ma- 

aii  S  c^‘nes  *n  one 

AU*  for  the  price  of 

one.  You  get  a  guaranteed,  largest  capacity; 
lightest  draft  wa  gon-box  spreader  made  at.d  a 
regular  complete  farm  wagon,  all  in  one  when 
you  buy  the  Grinnell. 

Get  New  Catalog  and 
Special  Offer  Today 

Tho  Grinnell  is  sold  with  or  without  the  trucks 
on  90  days  free  trial,  direct  from  factory  to  yo  i. 
Will  save  you  $25  to  $90  on  your  spreader  in¬ 
vestment.  The  greatest  machine  ever  invented 
in  the  manure  spreader  line.  You  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  Write  for  catalog  and  special 
offer  without  fail  today.  Address 

Chas.F.Chase,  Pres. 

Chase  Mfg.  Co., 

659  Main  Street 

Grinnell,  Iowa . 


Clod  Crusher  and  Koller.  For  l>ry  Farming. 

Send  for  circulars.  THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO..  Kent.  0. 


Look  for  the  Steel 
Keg  at  Painting  Time 


Spring  painting  time  will  soon  be  here  and  buildings  will  need 
one  or  more  coats  of  pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  for  livening 
them  up  or  to  save  them  from  decay.  We  have  a  special  word  for 
those  who  have  used  our  white  lead  before  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  use  anything  else  in  their  painting. 

It  is  about  our  new  steel  keg.  This  is  a  new  package  this  year 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  long  familiar  oak  keg.  The  white  lead 
is  the  important  thing,  but  knowing  the  package  insures  your  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  material.  Please  look  at  the  illustrations  below — 
the  new  kegs  are  of  steel,  gun-metal  finish,  and  come  in  two  shapes 
as  pictured.  The  one-hundred  pound  size  has  parallel  sides;  the 
smaller  sizes  taper  toward  the  bottom. 

Steel  is  the  ideal  material  for  packing  white-lead-in-oil  for  paint 
purposes  because,  not  being  porous,  it  does  not  absorb  the  oil,  and 
the  lead  always  stays  moist.  The  three  smaller  sizes  named  have 
bails  and,  being  steel  and  seamless,  they  make  the  finest  kind  of 
utensils  for  various  purposes  after  the  white  lead  has  been  used. 
Liquids  can  be  boiled  in  them. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  absolutely  pure  white  lead,  look  for 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  the  side  of  the  new  steel  keg. 

Color  Schemes  and  Suggestions :  For  *hose  contemplating  painting 

we  have  a  package  of  helps,  in¬ 
cluding  books  of  color  schemes,  giving  artistic  ideas  for  carrying  out  color 
harmony  both  for  interior  and  exterior  painting.  Free.  Ask  for  “House¬ 
owners  Painting  Outfit  8 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)  (National  Lead  and  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


BIG  CUT 


on  Quaker  City  Feed 

Grinding  Mills 


Send  your  name  for  our  Big  Book  and  then  own  the  World’s  Standard 
Grinder  of  40  years’  success,  on  our  big  cut  price  to  you,  this  season,  direct 
from  the  factory.  No  extra  charge  for  1910  improvements— Grinds  fastest— 

Takes  least  power— Can  be  easily  run  by  hand— Always  ready— Saves  price 
in  short  time — Grinds  soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  corn— shelled  corn— all  grains, 
separate  or  mixed— grinds  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal. 

11  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand- 
power  to  20-H.P.— to  Choose  From 

Send  No  Money 

You  be  the  judge  and  jury,  on  your  work,  using  the  Quaker  City  on  our  FREE  • 

Trial.  That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit,  either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  Write  Today  for  Book,  prices  and  guaranty.  One  of  our  mills 
will  just  meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  pocketbook.  Specify  Feed-Mill  Catalogue. 

„  A.G.  STRAUB  ^  CO. 

3737  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Sent  to  You  for 
Free  Trial  Paid9*1* 


Free  Feed-Mill  Book 


Write  for  Price  and  Guaranty  on 


This  ACME 

For  many  years  the  favorite  bee 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 


Lowest  Priced 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Draft 


•many  years  the  favorite  becanse  It  Is  :‘the  harrow 
of  all  work”— the  only  implement  a  man  needs  for  follow, 
lng  the  plow  In  any  field— or  stirring  any  kind  of  soli. 

It  Crushes,  Cuts,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Yet  It  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  any  other  har¬ 
row,  owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  cul 
through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leaving  the' 
trash  below  the  surface,  while  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  Our  new  catalog  contains  articles 

where  Its  fertilizing  value  Is  wasted.  by  experts  on  •‘Preparation  of 

Also  Bos<  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  Inch  of^^^^  tlie  Soli,”  meaning  larger 
the  soil.  Made  in  different  sizes,  from  8  feet  to  1714  feet  in  width.  and  better  crops  for 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers,  or  write  to  our  General  Agents.  Ask  for  you.  Write  postal 

Our  new  Free  Catalog,  containing  also  valuable  articles  on  ••Preparation  of  tho  Soil.  now. 


General  Agents: 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Manufactured  hy  DUANE  H.  WASH  (Incorporated),  137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 


B 1  an  et  Dr. 


reduces  your  labor;  increases  your  crops 

A  Planet  Jr  farm  or  garden  Cultivator  often  does  three  to  six  times  the 
work  of  one  man  with  ordinary  implements  ;  and  cultivates  the  ground  so  i 
thoroughly  that  you  get  more  and  better  crops.  You  are  actually 
losing  money  without  a  Planet  Jr.  Strong  and  substantially  built. Qv 
Fully  guaranteed.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

New  No.  14  Planet  Jr.  Double- Wheel  Disc-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 
has  three  adjustable  discs  on  each  side,  a  pair  of  new-idea  pronged  culti-\l 
vator  teeth  that  run  shallow  next  the  row,  steels  for  plowing,  furrowing, 

^and  covering,  and  a  pair  of  leaf-lilters. 

„No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse-Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more  things^ 
in  more  ways  than  any  other  horse-hoe  made  Plows  to  or 
>m  the  row.  A  splendid  furrower,  coverer, 
hiller  and  horse-hoe,  and  unequalled  as  a  ( 

E-cultivator.  Write  today  for  tho 
66-page  1910  Planet  Jreataloguo 
k  of 55  different  tools.  Free  and. 

-postpaid. 

1  S  L  Allen  &  Co. 

Box  1107V 
^Philadelphia 
Pa 
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TREES  FAIL  TO  BEAR. 

Why  do  plum  and  other  trees  fail  to  bear 
even  after  blooming  freely? 

I  have  no  experience  with  either  pear 
or  cherry,  but  I  have  had  just  this  experi¬ 
ence  with  plum  trees.  Every  Spring  the 
trees  were  loaded  with  blossoms,  but  we 
got  no  fruit ;  what  few  fruits  set  would 
shrink  up  and  fall  oil  when  half  grown.  I 
pruned  and  fertilized  and  sprayed  and 
scraped,  without  results,  and  finally  in  dis¬ 
gust  cut  the  trees  down.  If  I  were  to  make 
a  guess  as  to  the  cause  I  should  say  that 
if  1  were  to  set  more  trees,  I  would  set 
two  or  three  varieties  together,  hoping  it 
might  be  beneficial  to  each  variety. 

Newport,  Vt.  w.  E.  R. 

Barring  out  late  frosts  and  wet  weather 
interfering  with  pollenization,  the  great 
cause  of  bloom  failing  to  set  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  we  irrigate,  is  some  mistake  in 
irrigation  giving  the  trees  a  check  when 
fruit  buds  are  forming  the  previous  season. 
The  most  important  dates  here  are  from 
July  25  to  August  10  for  pears;  August 
1-10  for  cherries,  and  August  10-20  for 
plums.  Any  check  or  injury  at  this  time 
may  so  weaken  the  flower  buds  that  they 
will  not  have  strength  enough  to  carry  the 
fruit  formation  further  than  small  fruit  if 
the  hloom  does  not  fall.  A  very  heavy  crop 
one  season  would  have  the  same  weakening 
effect,  or  a  Winter  injury.  In  your  country 
a  check  might  occur  from  drought,  affecting 
next  season’s  crops.  This  is  an  important 
reason  for  thinning  fruit.  A  tree  is  not 
then  strained  or  overtaxed.  h.  b.  c.  c. 

Montana. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  fruit  trees 
will  not  bear,  even  after  blossoming  freely. 
The  usual  reply  to  this  question  is  that 
many  varieties  are  not  self  fertile ;  while 
the  tree  may  have  perfect  blossoms  the  pol¬ 
len  from  another  tree  is  needed  to  make  it 
fruitful.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
Wild  Goose  plum,  and  because  some  trees 
have  this  defect  it  is  usually  best  to  have 
several  varieties  which  blossom  at  the  same 
time  planted  near  each  other,  and  not  to 
plant  large  quantities  of  trees  in  solid 
blocks  of  one  variety,  but  when  a  lai'ge 
orchard  is  planted,  to  plant  three  or  four 
rows  of  one  variety  and  then  run  in  a  row 
of  some  other  kind.  I  am  inclined,  however, 
to  believe  that  more  often,  the  blossoms 
fall  off  because  the  soil  conditions  are  not 
right — there  must  be  a  proper  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  either  one  of  these  substances  for  the 
needs  of  the  tree,  it  will  either  bear  no 
fruit  or  the  fruit  will  be  of  poor  quality. 
Sometimes  the  climatic  conditions  are  not 
just  right ;  sudden  changes  from  cold  to 
heat  and  heat  to  cold  just  before  or  during 
blossoming  may  cause  the  blossoms  to  fall. 

Pennsylvania.  gabriex,  iiiester. 

The  professional  orchardist  rarely  figures 
in  the  many  complaints  reaching  us,  of 
failure  of  trees  to  bear  fruit  after  having 
blossomed  freely.  The  reasons  for  this  are, 
first,  the  well-posted  fruit  grower  is  careful 
in  his  selection  of  site  and  soil  for  his 
orchard.  lie  does  not  plant  in  a  ravine  or 
on  low  ground  if  he  possess  ground  of 
greater  elevation.  He  thus  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  danger  from  late  frosts  cut¬ 
ting  off  his  fruit  crop  by  killing  of  the 
bloom.  He  supplies  his  soil  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility  necessary  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  buds  and  fruit,  as  well  as  a 
healthy  growth  of  wood,  if  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  of  the  elements  are  not 
present  in  ample  supply.  He  has  posted 
himself  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
value  of  different  varieties,  and  steers  clear 
of  those  sorts  which  are  tardy,  shy  or  un¬ 
dependable  in  bearing.  He  may  test  the 
newer  varieties  in  a  small  way  through  a 
willingness  to  risk  a  few  dollars  by  way 
of  experiment ;  but  he  does  not  complain  if 
the  experiment  prove  unprofitable.  He  is 
prepared  for  such  an  outcome.  He  does  not 
expect  his  newly-planted  trees  to  fruit 
freely  during  the  first  few  years  of  ram¬ 
pant  growth,  if  they  he  on  rich  soil,  nor  to 
give  profitable  returns  until  they  have  at¬ 
tained  fruit-bearing  age  if  they  be  upon 
soil  of  moderate  fertility,  even  though  they 
may  bloom  more  or  less  freely.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when,  instead  of  such 
impulsive  wood  growth,  there  will  come  an 
age  when  fruit-bud  development  becomes  the 
prevailing  impulse  of  the  tree.  He  does  not 
marvel  at  a  failure  of  fruit  trees  to  set 
fruit  in  seasons  when,  at  the  blossoming 
period,  cold,  rainy  weather  hinders  pollina¬ 
tion  of  the  blossoms.  He  does  not  expect 
a  crop  of  fine  fruit  to  perfect  itself  without 
a  determined  warfare  against  insects  and 
fungus  diseases.  His  faithful  spray  pump 
is  on  the  scene  from  early  Spring  until 
midsummer.  He  prunes  his  trees  so  that 
they  are  open-headed,  and  of  such  form  that 
spraying  can  be  thoroughly  done,  and  so 
that  the  sunshine  and  air  can  have  free 
access  and  circulation  among  the  branches. 
Not  until  he  has  considered  all  these  points 
and  fulfilled  all  these  requirements  does  he 
complain  of  non-bearing  of  his  trees ;  and 
as  a  result  he  is  not  generally  on  our  list 
of  correspondents  who  are  not  getting  sat¬ 
isfactory  returns  from  their  planting.  It 


is  in  a  great  measure  a  matter  of  education 
— of  knowing  how  and  then  doing  the  very 
best  that  is  known ;  and  our  experiment 
stations  and  the  horticultural  press  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  get  the  inexperienced 
planter  on  the  winning  side  of  the  fence. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CHEMICAL  FER¬ 
TILIZERS. 

F.  D.  C.  ( No  Address).— 1.  What  propor¬ 
tions  of  nitrate  of  soda,  potash  and  acid 
phosphate  should  I  use  for  peas  and  oats, 
no  manure  being  used;  also  for  Japanese 
millet  with  no  manure?  2.  Can  1  expect  any 
good  results  with  vetch  here  in  southern 
New  Hampshire?  If  so  what  would  be  the 
formula  for  fertilizer?  3.  Which  is  the 
cheaper;  nitrate  of  soda  (15  to  16  per  cent 
nitrogen)  at  $50  a  ton,  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  (24  to  25  per  cent  ammonia)  at  $65 
a  ton.  4.  What  is  the  difference  between 
muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  potash 
as  a  fertilizer  and  in  price? 

Ans. — 1.  The  peas  are  supposed  to 
obtain  most  of  their  own  nitrogen  after 
making  a  good  start.  The  oats  and  the 
millet  need  more.  For  the  oats  and  peas 
use  at  the  rate  of  150  nitrate,  600  acid 
phosphate  and  150  muriate.  For  millet 
add  50  pounds  nitrate.  2.  We  doubt  if 
vetch  will  succeed  with  you.  3.  In  a 
ton  of  16  per  cent  nitrate  you  have  320 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  At  $50  this  would 
mean  15.6  cents  a  pound.  In  a  ton 
of  25  per  cent  sulphate  of  ammonia 
there  are  400  pounds,  which  at  $65  means 
16.2  cents  a  pound.  Pound  for  pound  we 
would  rather  have  the  nitrate  at  the 
same  price.  4.  Muriate  is  the  chloride  of 
potash.  You  will  realize  what  that  means 
by  remembering  that  common  salt  is  a 
chloride  of  sodium.  Muriate  and  sul¬ 
phate  contain  about  the  same  per  cent 
of  potash  and  are  equally  soluble.  Muri¬ 
ate  has  more  of  an  acid  effect  upon  the 
soil,  and  its  chlorine  acts  to  retard  the 
formation  of  starch  or  sugar  in  such 
crops  as  potatoes,  beets  or  fruits.  The 
sulphate  is  more  alkaline  and  since  it 
does  not  contain  chlorine  usually  gives 
a  higher  flavor  and  quality.  It  usually 
costs  about  $5  per  ton  more  than  muri¬ 
ate. 


200  Bushels  of  Strawberries 

From  a  Single 

One  of  our  patrons  made  this  record  with 
plants  bought  of  us.  Just  ask  a  commission  »  . , . .  prm 
man  what  this  quantity  of  fruit  would  have  .  -^—1 *  I'L 
brought  the  grower  any  year  lately,  and  / 
you’ll  see  that  there's  money  in  berries •  * 

Knight’s  Free  Book 
on  Small  Fruit 


Tells  the  best  Stra-wberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries.  Dewberries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.,  a?id  just 
henv  to  grow  them,  Knight’s  plants 
have  a  national  reputation  for  superior 
quality  and  high  vigor.  Send  today^ 
for  free  copy  of  our  catalogue. 

David  Knight 
&  Son 

Box  16,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


TWO  MILLION 

Strawberry  Plants 

Free  from  disease  and  vigorous.  Grown  in  a 
light,,  sandy  soil.  You  get  all  the  small  fibrous 
roots  that  make  plants  transplant  well. 

Also,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Plants 
and  Grape  Vines. 

Twenty-eight  page  Catalogue  tells  all  about  our 
stock.  Describes  varieties  without  fear  or  favor. 
Tells  exactly  how  they  behave  here  on  our  farm. 
It’s  free.  Send  to-day  and  save  money  00  your 
Spring  order. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON 
Allen,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.-STpleTio1” 

$1.75  per  1,000,  We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to-day.  Address— 
THE  SNOW  HILL  PLANT,  FRUIT  &  TRUCK 
FARM,  Charlie  S.  Perdue,  Prop.,  Snow  Hill, 
Maryland,  Dept.  20. 


Melons,  Cukes,  Lima  Beans  DADCD  DOTO 
and  Tomatoes  one  to  four  iHlLil  lUIUi 

weeks  earlier  if  started  in - 

P.  B,  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Maryland. 


FRUIT  TRCEQ  — $10  per  hundred;  freight  paid; 
mU  I  I  I  (ILLOi  send  for  our  free  catalogue  on 
fruits  and  ornamentals.  ONTARIO  NURSERY 
CO.,  Box  No.  21,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MEDIUM,  Mammoth,  Alsike  and  Timothy  Seeds 
for  sale.  For  samples  and  prices,  write— 

WALTER  G.  TRUMPLER,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


SPRAY 

fruits  and  field  crops  ■■■ 
with  best  effect  —  least  ex¬ 
pense —  less  time,  for  big¬ 
gest  profits.  No  other 
sprayers  as  good  as 
Brown’s  Hand  and  Power 

AUTO¬ 
SPRAYS 


40  styles,  sizes  and 
tfuide  in  our 
le  on  postal, 
unoose  any  auto-spray— it  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  satisfy  you  completely. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
State  Experiment  Stations 
and  800,000  others.  Auto-Spray  No.1 — ideal  outfit 
for  6  acres  of  potatoes  or  1  acre  of  trees.  Auto-| 

8pray  No.  11  best  for  larger  operations.  Wa  havi 
Auto-Sprays  for  largest  orchards  and  fields.  Write] 
now  for  valuable  book. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  J*y  St*.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


isms 


ZC/L 


Money  in 
Early  Tomatoes 


Oneofmycnstomerseold 
$102.35  worth  of  big,  red  to¬ 
matoes  from  100  plants  in  his 
back  yard.  Another  from  14  plants  In 
her  flower  garden,  sold  312  lbs.  during , 
July  and  August  for  $16.70.  It’s  all  in 
the  knowing  how  and  In  using  the  right  I 
seed.  They  used  my  new  tomato — 

Field’s  Early  June 

Earlier  than  Earliana,  as  handsome  asStone,  as 
solid  asPonderosa,  and  a  greater  yielder  than 
any  of  them.  The  greatest  new  tomato  in  25 
years.  Small  pkt.,  20c;  3  for  50c;  Vi  oz..  $1. 

(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved 
early.)  My  Garden  Manual  and  Seed 
Catalog  will  give  lots  of  pointersand 
good  advice  about  gardening  It’s 
well  worth  reading.  Get  It  and  see. 

Henry  Field,  Pres. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  la. 


Best  Clover  Se£ 
Direct  to  Far 

Our  Clover  Seed  is  of  high 
grade— the  best  obtainable; 
the  best  Medium,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Alsike  and  Alfalfa, 
grown  where  the  finest 
j  Clover  Seed  is  produced. 


BUCKEYE  BRAND  SEEDS 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE 

Our  Timothy,  Oats,  Corn,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.,  are  carefully  re¬ 
cleaned,  true  to  name,  and  in 
perfect  condition  for  sowing. 
Thousands  of  pleased  cus¬ 
tomers.  Interesting  little 
booklet  free;  write  for  it. 

The  O.  O.  SHEPARD  CO. 

No.  8  F  SI.,  Medina,  Ohio 


DIBBLE’S 

Alfalfa  Seed 


produced  on  our  own  farms,  season  of  '1909  (the 
driest  summer  in  the  last  20  years),  hay  for  which 
we  refused  SG6.Q0  per  acre  right  at  the  barns.  Our 
D.  B.  brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  is 
northern  grown  and  is  the  highest  possible  grade 
purchasable  in  this  country.  Purity  and  germina¬ 
tion  unexcelled.  We  know  all  about  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Timothy,  etc.,  as  we  grow  hundreds  of 
tons  annually  on  our  1,200-acre  seed  farms.  Send 
for  samples,  test  them  yourselves,  or,  better  yet, 
have  your  State  Experiment  Station  test  them, 
then  if  you  really  want  the  BEST,  we  know  we  will 
have  your  order. 

Liberal  Samples  and  our  1910  Catalog,  the  leading 
Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  FREE. 

EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Iloiieoye  Falls,  N.Y.  Box  B. 


VICK’S  ONION  SEED 

Vick’s  selected  Danvers  Yellow  Globe.  Early  and 
sure  cropping  in  any  section  or  climate.  20c  per  oz., 
$1*25  per  lb.  Garden  and  Floral  Guide,  61st  year.  Free, 

JAS.  VICK’S  SONS,  430  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


pin  up  i*  Qpprj  —Timothy,  Oats  and  Seed  Potatoes, 
UIUTGI  O GGU i  28  varieties ;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HAY 


WANTED— Clover  mixed.  Address 
LOUNSBURY,  Springdale,  Conn. 


E. 


J. 


Choicest  Clover  Seed 

direct  from  the  farmer  and  sell  direct  to  you.  This 
gives  you  best  quality,  clean  seed.  Saves  you 
money!  Sample  free.  Order  now.  Also  Alsike 
and  Timothy.  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  BRO.,  10  Main  St., 
Marysville.  Ohio. 


Grass 

Seeds. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Garden  Seeds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 
House. 


Catalogue  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 


THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  DISCOVERY  OF  IMMENSE  VALUE. 

Growing  over  one  quart  of  strawberries  from 
each  plant  year  after  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
quarts  to  the  acre.  Five  year  old  plants  the  past 
season  yielded  over  quart  each  plant.  Send  25  cents 
for  Kevitt  System  or  Chart. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  Originator, 

Athenia,#N.  J. 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable  money-making  varieties  at 
v  very  reasonable  prices.  New  1910  illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  S.  A.  VIRDIN  Hartly,  Delaware. 


STKAWBKRKY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plante.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

D.  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape  and  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

18th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them— Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &e.  Send  $2.50  for  1,000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  36,  Chattanooga,  Term. 


Ctraiuhai'i'V  Plante  —Of  the  best  varieties. 
OlianUeri  J  rlallls.  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY, D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. — All  the  new  and  old  money* 
making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  David  rodway.  Hartley,  Del. 


TESTED  AND  PROVEN 


SEEDS 


■*= 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality.  The  result 
of  37  years’  experience  in  testing,  and 
proving  the  best.  Our  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
MANUAL  for  1910  tells  all  about  them. 
Mailed  tree  to  seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY, 

217  Market  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


occno 

■■  I  I  ^  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
II  1  j  J  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
tm  money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 

alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Bf '  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Con¬ 
tains  lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Kavenna,  Ohio. 


ASPARAGUS 

My  stock  of  choice  roots  for  1 9 1 0  is  very 
large  and  extra  fine.  Six  varieties  of 
healthy,  thrifty  one  and  two-year-old 
roots.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Complete  cultural  directions  with  each 
shipment.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Trees,  Strawberry  Plants,  Vines, 
California  Privet,  etc..  Spray  Pumps 
and  Spraying  Calendar. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Mooresfown,  N.  J. 


AKGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for 
sale.  Strong  crowns  grown  from  imported  seed 
$5  per  1,000,  selected,  packed,  f.o.b.  E.  LAURENS 
BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


OATS 


THAT  YIELD.  OurSENSATION 
OATS  breaks  all  records.  Nothing  like 
it.  Also  SEED  COHN,  Samples  and  cata- 


logueEreo.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O. 


Choice  clover  and  grass  seeds  sola 

direct  to  the  farmer.  We  have  reduced  our 
choice  Hungarian  and  Millet  seeds  to  the  present 
market  value.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  at 
once.  N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS.  Pkt.  Cucumber,  Lettuce 
and  Tomato  for  trial,  10c.  Send  for  my  Free 
List.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


0 SEEDS 

ESTINTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
with  every  order  I  fill. 
Grand  Big  Catalog  rnrp 
Illustrated  with  over  UitE 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 
AY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Potato  Profits! 

For  every  “Prosperity”  Potato  planted  you  get 
20  large,  solid,  smooth  fellows  in  return.  Medium 
early  potato;  flesh  is  mealy,  and  white  as  snow. 
Eyes  are  even  with  surface.  Thrives  in  most  any 
climate  or  soil.  Withstands  blight,  bugs  and  drouth 
better  than  any  potato  we  have  known  in  our  91 
years*  seed  experience.  If  a  man  can’t  make  big 
profits  growing  “Prosperity”  Potatoes,  he  ought 
to  quit  the  agricultural  business  quick. 

The  BOLGIANO  1910  Seed  Catalogue  fully  de¬ 
scribes  and  pictures  the  “  Prosperity”  Potato,  and 
a  multitude  of  choice  varieties  of  garden  and  farm 
seed.  Send  for  this  book.  It’s  FREE.  Be  sure  to 
read— on  pages  3  and  4— about  the  great  I  X  L  To¬ 
mato, the  Triumph  of  the  Century.  Our  Seed  Book 
offers  you  at  very  reasonable  prices  any  kind  of 
seed  you  may  want— except  commonplace  or 
poor  seed.  We  don’t  sell  those  kinds.  Your  name 
on  a  postal  brings  Seed  Book.  Write  NOW. 

J. Bolgiano  SSoh.  102  E.  Pratt  S<,  Baltimore, Mo. 


PEACH  TREES 


—Four  and  five  cents — Elberta, 
etc.  Orchard  size.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue.  WOODBINE  NURSERIES 
W.  A.  Allen  &  Sons,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  liaxre  a  full  line. 

PRIVET,  A  Specialty. 

New  catalogue  ready  about  middle  of  January. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 

ties  with  prices;  also  instruction  for  planting  and  culture  of  Strawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits, 
asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 


1910. 


the:  rural  nkw-yorkebl 


10© 


LIME  FOR  ALFALFA. 

II.  S.  A.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. — Io  pre¬ 
paring  a  field  for  Alfalfa,  in  the  use  of 
lime,  which  kind  is  best,  raw  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  fresh  burnt  lime,  hydrated  lime,  or 
air-slaked  lime?  What  quantity  per  acre, 
and  how  applied?  What  amount  of  soil 
from  an  old  Alfalfa  field  to  inoculate  the 
new  field  successfully,  and  how  applied? 

Ans. — A  pure  limestone  before  burn¬ 
ing  will  contain  56  parts  of  lime  and  44 
parts  of  carbonic  acid.  When  fully 
burned  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off 
until  we  have  90  per  cent  of  lime. 
This  fresh  burnt  lime  is  called  “quick,” 
“caustic”  or  stone  lime.  It  comes  in 
lumps,  and  cannot  be  evenly  spread  with¬ 
out  grinding  or  slaking.  Slaked  lime 
means  the  lumps  or  quicklime  combined 
with  water,  which  combination  is  a 
chemical  one,  setting  free  much  heat. 
When  “slaked”  56  pounds  of  lump  lime 
will  take  up  enough  water  to  make  74 
pounds  of  dry  slaked  lime.  “Hydrated” 
lime  is  the  lump  lime  ground  fine  and 
treated  to  a  fine  spray  of  water  so  that 
each  particle  is  “slaked.”  In  the  or¬ 
dinary  “slaked  lime”  there  are.  often 
particles  of  quicklime,  or  too  much 
water.  If  you  had  a  pure  limestone 
to  start  with  you  would  buy  in  100 
pounds  about  the  following  amounts  of 
lime:  Ground  limestone,  56  pounds; 
caustic  lime,  90  pounds;  air-slaked  lime, 
75  pounds.  Most  samples  of  limestone 
contain  impurities — that  is,  magnesia  and 
other  metals,  but  the  proportion  will  be 
much  the  same  as  that  given  above. 
As  lime  is  the  only  thing  you  pay  for 
you  must  figure  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
lime  from  the  price.  Some  farmers  buy 
the  lump  or  caustic  lime  and  slake  it  at 
the  farm,  but  we  would  not  generally 
advise  this.  We  use  either  the  hydrated 
or  slaked  lime.  It  is  finer  than  the 
ground  limestone  and  more  active  in  its 
work.  Alfalfa  is  a  crop  which  demands 
an  alkaline  soil,  and  many  of  our 
Eastern  soils  are  quite  “sour”  to  start 
with.  The  objection  is  made  that  the 
slaked  lime  acts  to  “burn  up”  or  decay 
the  humus  in  the  soil  more  rapidly  than 
the  limestone.  Our  theory  is  that  we 
put  the  humus  into  the  soil  very  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  decay  and 
give  up  its  plant  food  rapidly.  The  roots 
of  clover  or  Alfalfa  will  keep  up  the 
supply.  On  the  average  soil  3,000  pounds 
of  slaked  lime  per  acre  is  a  fair  dress¬ 
ing.  We  are  planning  this  year  to  use 
at  least  300  pounds  per  acre  of  soil 
from  the  old  Alfa'fa  field.  It  is  broad¬ 
cast  when  the  seed  is  put  in,  and  well 
harrowed.  A  damp  or  cloudy  day  is 
best  for  applying  this  soil. 

CORN  GROWING  IN  OTSEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  I  had  oats 
on,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  got  the  oats  har¬ 
vested  I  plowed  to  sow  rye,  hut  I  could  not 
get  the  rye  there,  about  four  acres.  I 
thought  that  I  would  try  corn  on  it;  it  is 
very  hard  to  mature  corn  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  have  plenty  of  cow  manure 
and  horse  manure.  We  generally  put  corn 
on  sod,  but  when  you  put  manure  on  and 
turn  the  sod  over  you  do  not  get  the  good 
of  the  manure  that  year,  so  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  raise  some  husking  corn. 
Would  you  manure  this  plowed  ground 
heavily  and  disk  it  in,  or  what  would  be 
the  best  way?  This  piece  of  ground  is  light 
and  like  an  ash  heap.  I  thought  of  putting 
the  manure  on  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  and  let  the  Spring  rains 
wash  the  liquid  into  the  soil.  Would  you 
use  fertilizer  in  connection  with  the  ma¬ 
nure  ?  j.  p. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  latitude  is  a  little  farther  north  than 
my  home  in  southern  Chenango,  hut  it  is 
not  farther  north  than  a  good  many  places 
where  corn  is  grown  with  great  success. 
Just  what  the  elevation  is  there,  I  am  not 
certain,  but  it  must  be  near  the  divide  be¬ 
tween  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Mohawk, 
and  consequently  somewhat  elevated.  If  not 
more  than  1,600  feet  elevation  corn  ought 
to  do  pretty  well.  Indeed,  I  know  of  places 
in  Delaware  County  where  at  an  elevation 
of  1,800  feet,  corn  grows  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  If  corn  does  not  usually  do  well,  I 
should  hesitate  to  recommend  it.  The  ques¬ 
tioner  suggests  horse  and  cow  manure  to  be 
applied  in  the  Spring  and  disked  into  the 
soil,  as  the  ground  has  already  been  plowed. 
Circumstances  alter  cases,  but  if  the  field 
were  mine,  and  not  too  steep,  so  as  to 
wash  badly,  1  should  want  to  use  the  horse 
manure  in  the  gutters  of  the  cow  stable,  I 


and  then  haul  the  manure  daily  to  the 
field  and  spread.  Then  disk  in  the  Spring 
as  proposed.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  a 
heavy  application  of  manure  might  tend  to 
prolong  the  growth  and  make  the  crop  late. 
It  might  be  as  well  to  apply  the  manure  at 
the  rate  of  six  or  eight  loads  to  the  acre, 
and  use  a  little  commercial  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributed  somewhat  in  the  hill  or  row,  as 
the  questioner  suggests.  As  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  in  good  condition  and  tilth,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  manure  might  be  all  that  is 
needed,  or  a  very  little  could  be  used  in  the 
commercial  fertilizer.  I  would  use,  perhaps, 
300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  60  of 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre,  if  I  could 
buy  the  chemicals,  or  500  pounds  of  a  1-8-6  j 
phosphate,  or  something  approximating  that 
grade.  I  know  of  no  advantage  in  hand 
planting  over  the  use  of  the  corn  planter,  if 
the  machine  is  known  to  work  right.  I 
would  prefer  to  use  an  early  flint  corn  that 
is  known  to  produce  well,  and  mature  early. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  l. 


SQUARE  SILO, 

"What  can  you  say  of  a  silo  made  of 
2x4  pine,  silo  eight  feet  square,  the  2  x  4s 
laid  edgewise  and  spiked  down?  Would  this 
be  strong  and  lasting?  1  have  been  told 
that  such  a  silo  is  better  than  a  round 
hoop  one.  As  I  intend  to  build  one  this 
coming  season  I  want  to  build  the  best,  and 
as  reasonably  as  I  can.  e.  o.  b. 

Orwell,  Vt. 

Such  a  silo  would  be  very  expensive 
and  no  better  than  if  as  good  as  one 
made  eight  feet  square,  of  2x8  planks 
laid  fiat,  spiked  together  at  the  cqrners; 
the  second  corner  eight  inches  above 
the  first,  then  a  jump  of  four  inches 
more  between  each  girding  of  planks, 
the  pressure  being  less  higher  up.  Hold 
these  in  place  by  braces,  and  line  with 
one-inch  rough  lumber,  up  and  down. 
Cover  with  heavy  paper,  then  another 
course  of  boards,  breaking  joints.  This 
will  be  better  than  what  you  propose. 
I  saw  two  silos  recently,  26x16  feet, 
built  of  wooden  hoops  sawed  like  the 
felloes  of  a  wheel,  nailed  together  so 
as  to  make  a  five-inch  hoop,  lined  with 
rough  lumber,  cost  $100  each.  No  wind 
blows  them  down,  no  dry  weather 
shrinks  them,  so  that  the  hoops  loosen. 
They  were  afterwards  lathed  and  plas¬ 
tered  with  cement.  e.  van  alstyne. 


The  Judge:  “You  say  that  because  of 
injuries  inflicted  by  your  wife  you  have 
been  unable  to  pursue  your  vocation! 
What  is  your  business,  sir?”  “Your 
honour,  I’m  a  lion-tamer.” — Tit-Bits. 


What  Every  Farmer 

You  Can/J|§®U 
Gel  It 


Wants 


Forty  Pages 
in  Colors 


ST  drop  us  a  post 
card  and  we  will  send 
you,  free,  the  latest 
edition  of  our  Corn 
Book,containing  the  best 
information  from  the  high¬ 


est  authority  on  selection  and  care  of  seed 
corn.  You  can  get  more  and  better  corn 
without  increased  cost  by  following  this  book. 
Every  page  illustrated  and  printed  in  colors. 

The  fact  that  this  book  also  contains  a 
description  of  the 

Deere  No.  9  Corn  Planter 

the  most  highly  perfected  machine  on  the 
market,  adds  to  its  value. 

Increased  accuracy  secured  by  the  famous 
Deere  edge-selection  drop,  means  any¬ 
where  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre 
over  the  old  style  of  machine. 

Repeated  tests  have  shown  the  above  in¬ 
crease  in  favor  of  really  accurate  planting. 

We  have  plates  for  all  kinds  of  corn  and 
other  seeds.  Instantly  changed  from  hill  to 
drill  drop  without  changing  plates. 

Fertilizer  attachment  that  distributes 
either  in  hill  or  drill.  The  illustration  shows 
the  regular  runner,  but  stub  runner  or  disc 


openers  may  be 
had  on  special 
order.  In  fact,  the 

Deere  No.  9  is 

strictly  up  to  date 
in  all  the  real  im 
provements. 


Address 

eere&  Mansur  Co. 


Deere  No.  9  Edge-Drop  Planter 
Highest  Accuracy  in  Drop 


I’ll  Save  You 

S2B.50 

on  my  1910  Split  Hickory  Auto- 
Seat  Buggy .  Or,  25%  saving 
guaranteed  on  retail  price  of  any 
vehicle.  Made  to  order.  30days’ 
road  test — 2-year  guarantee. 


Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  Big 
Book  to  You 

Shows  125  styles.  Also  harness. 

Beautiful  color-views.  Prices  aston- 
’  ishingly  low.  Write  me  now. 

H.  Co  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  OhioCarriage  Mfg.Co. 

Sta.290  tColumbus,  O. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, M  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 

free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co, 
B0X31 4  winchester.  Ind. 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

Extra  Heavy  Weight  Farm  Fences.  Built 

lor  service  and  satislaction.  Quality 
first  consideration.  Beat  material  and 
workmanship  makea  our  Woven 
Wire  or  Field  Erected  Fences, 
superior  to  all  others.  FREE  catalog. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Dopt.  H  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Cents  a  Rod 


For  22-In.  Hog  Fence ;  1 5  3-4e  for 
26-inch;  18  3-4c  for  31-inch;  22e 
for  34-inch;  25e  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  ideal  Barb 
Wire.  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  23Q  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Drilling  Granular  Lime  With  a 
Grain  Drill. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  Superior 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill,  they  can 
procure  Superior  Hen  Manure  Cones 
at  a  very  nominal  figure.  Now  to  the 
farmer  who  intends  to  purchase  a  grain 
drill,  we  would  strongly  urge  that  he 
send  for  a  Superior  catalogue  to  The 
American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  also  explain  to  them 
just  what  he  wants  to  do.  They  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  information 
they  can.  By  purchasing  one  of  these 
combined  drills,  the  farmer  can  sow  his 
grain  and  fertilizer  at  the  same  time 
and  also  use  the  machine  for  sowing 
granular  lime.  The  Superior  drill  is 
an  old  favorite  machine  with  thousands 
of  our  best  farmers.  It  is  no  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  sold  under  such  a  broad  and 
liberal  guarantee  that  it  means  much  to 
the  purchaser.  Go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill 
before  you  purchase  any  other  make. 
Remember,  this  drill  will  sow  all  kinds 
of  seed,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. 
— Ad<v. 


TANK. 


IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 

For  storing  wa- 
ter.forsca. cling 
and  salting  and 
many  other  purposes.  Can 
furnish  with  tight  cover  mak¬ 
ing  it  suitable  for  spraying, 
for  $3.00  additional.  We  make 
all  other  size  Tanks  tn  any 
shape,  for  all  purposes.  Steel 
Towers  to  elevate  Tanks, 
Bells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  GasolineKngines. 
Goods  guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  money  back. 

ALT  I  NI  ORjr 


The 


►  COOPER  AG  I 


Co. 


32  S.  LIBERTY  STREET, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


FENCE  Made 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


WN, 


HEAVIEST 
ur.  FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING  ___ 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have  'SHI 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid  ^ 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Pence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 

160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 
Bull  Proof  Fences.  Getcatalog 
^and  free  sample  for  test. 
Brown  Fence  &.  Wire  Co.  /X'l 
Cleveland.  O. 

bept.  59 


m. 


A  WELL 
KEPT  FARM 

should  always 

its  fences  in  good 

order.  The  fmrv  qine  gjBfta  $jf 

tion  can  be  settled  per- 
manently  by  erecting  a 

SUPERIOR 
WIRE  FENCE 

No  more  repairs  — no  more 
pense.  It  always  stays  tight  and 
will  bo  perfectly  good  when  you 
L  are  ready  to  retire  and  turn  the 
farm  over  to  your  children.  Also 
S®.  Steel  Gates  for  every  purpose. 

UhL  Let  us  send  our  Free  catalog  ex-  ^ 
plaining  how  we  can  give  such 
f  \  extraordinary  fence  value  for  so 

\  ’  little  money. 


THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  0.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


OUR 


LOCK 


Fence 
Buyers 

I  Want  to  Send 
This  Free  Book 


you  buy  a  rod  of 
Take  my  word  for 
it,  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

Atl-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I’ll  show  you. 

THERE’S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 


It’s  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where— not  just  in  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45,000  of  these  books  to 
farmersthis  fall,  but  I’ll  getthemout  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 


BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St  Adrian,  Mich. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 


time,  coal  and 


money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  huskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  SS 


i-l 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  mar 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 

Send  for  prices  and  full  information. 
Ireland  Machine  8  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St.,Norwich,N.Y. 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


„  - uy 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Wood  Saw  for  $10.  ,, 

By  sawing  wood  for  fuel  and  lumber  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  for  your  neighbors,  you  can  build  I 
up  a  profitable  business,  earning  $10  a  day.  A  | 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
WOOD  SAW 

is  the  cheapest  and  best  saw  you  I 
can  buy.  It  is  easy  to  operate,  I 
because  the  stick  sits  lowand  the  [ 
saw  helps  to  draw  it  in  as  soon  as  I 
you  start  work.  It’s  the  only  saw  I 
made,  selling  for  $10,  to  which  | 
a  ripping  table  can  bo  added.  I 
Guaranteed  for  one  year.  Send  I 
to-day  for  circular  and  full  particulars. 
HERTZLER  k  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3, 

Belleville,  Pa. 


no 


THE:  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Taxes. — When  I  printed  our  tax  bill 
1  really  thought  I  had  a  grievance.  As 
usual,  whenever  I  get  ready  to  growl 
about  conditions  I  find  that  I  am  very 
well  off  comparatively.  I  always  start 
up  others  who  have  far  greater  cause 
for  complaint.  “There  are  many  worse 
off  than  you !”  That  is  an  old  song  I 
heard  as  a  boy,  and  it  is  true.  As  for 
tax  bills,  I  have  received  many  letters 
and  give  here  a  few  of  the  figures.  Here 
are  a  few  statements,  from  New  Jersey: 
Dover,  Ocean  Co.,  total  tax  rate  $1.98 ; 
Berkeley,  $1.36;  Westfield,  Union  Co., 
$.1.95;  Fanwood,  $1.40;  Lincoln,  .85.  In 
Union  Co.  I  understand  farm  lands  are 
assessed  at  from  $50  to  $300  per  acre. 
In  my  own  town  the  theory  of  assess¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  to  put  a  somewhat  low 
valuation  on  land  but  a  high  one  on 
buildings  and  improvements. 

It  is  in  New  York  State  that  farmers 
seem  to  be  getting  many  blessings  of  tax¬ 
ation.  For  instance,  what  would  you 
think  of  life  in  Hempstall  with  a  school 
tax  of  $1.50  and  town  and  county  tax  of 
$1.52?  This  means  $3.02,  with  farm 
lands  assessed  at  $100  to  $250  per  acre! 
In  the  township  of  Verona,  Oneida  Co., 
the  tax  is  $1,584  for  State,  county  and 
town ;  for  highway  cash  system  .474,  and 
for  schools  or  a  total  of  $2,987  on  $100. 
In  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa.,  the 
total  tax  is  $2  on  the  $100,  and  as  my 
friend  says: 

And  if  the  farmer  lias  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  few  hundred  dollars  ahead 
and  has  it  invested  in  any  way.  shape  or 
manner,  we  pay  the  State  four  mills  or  $4 
on  the  thousand  yet. 

But  here  come  a  couple  which  are  not 
only  like  “tacks”  in  the  stockings  but 
like  ice  cold  feet  thrown  in : 

As  you  seem  to  think  your  tax  rate  ex¬ 
cessive  and  ask  for  comparison  with  other 
“taxes  on  farm  property,”  will  send  you 
mine  for  your  comfort.  I  paid  about  $3.50 
per  $100.'  besides  $1  per  $100  school  tax. 
What  can  be  done  for  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  to  lessen  such  a  burden  of 
taxation?  a.  m.  w. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

That  is  what  I  call  a  star  performance 
in  taxation.  I  do  not  know  what  can  be 
done  to  cut  off  some  of  the  “graft”  in 
such  a  tax  bill.  The  assessment  value 
of  this  farm  land  is  not  given,  but  the 
rate  is  awful.  Imagine  a  farmer  with 
such  a  tax  rate,  paying  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  capital  and  getting  40  cents  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar !  And  yet,  the 
worst  is  to  come ! 

I  read  in  the  last  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  the  “tack”  in  the  Hope  Farm  man’s 
Christmas  stocking.  Hope  Farm  is  very 
lucky  to  he  located  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  not  in  the  town  of  Lewis.  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  “tack”  has  be¬ 
come  a  20-penny  nail.  Below  is  the  rate 
of  tax  on  $100  of  valuation  : 

State,  county,  town  and  highway  $4.02 

School  .  1.13 

Total  .  $5.15 

You  can  see  this  is  quite  a  burden  for 
the  poor  farms  of  this  Adirondack  region, 
whoso  chief  crops  are  children  and  mort¬ 
gages.  p.  x.  J. 

Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Well,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  a  Jersey- 
man  under  such  conditions.  With  my 
assessment  a  rate  of  $5.15  would  drive 
us  from  the  farm.  Our  friend  says  I  am 
“lucky.”  Well,  this  goes  to  prove  what 
I  said  at  starting,  that  the  way  to  cure  a 
man  from  the  growling  habit  is  to  get 
him  to  let  out  his  champion  growl  and 
challenge  the  world  to  match  it.  He  will 
quickly  hear  from  others  who  carry  a 
burden  so  heavy  that  his  own  load  seems 
like  a  light  knapsack.  Why-  when  the 
mercury  in  our  thermometer  hovered 
around  zero  we  thought  it  very  remark¬ 
able.  Yet  here  comes  Geo.  R.  Schauber 
with  a  report  from  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  minimum  temperature  to  date  lias 
been  17  degrees  below  zero.  This  is  about 
as  cold  as  peach  buds  will  stand  here,  and 
sometimes  this  temperature  proves  fatal  to 
them.  Snow  at  present  is  about  two  feet 
deep,  and  proves  such  an  effectual  blanket 
on  the  lake  that  the  ice  is  rather  growing 
thinner  instead  of  thicker,  despite  the  cold 
weather ;  seven  below  this  morning. 

The  very  thought  of  that  draws  us  to 
take  comfort  in  another  buckwheat  cake 
and  a  piece  of  sausage— and  of  course 
a  baked  apple.  Our  zero  temperature 
has  done  us  no  damage  yet,  while  20 
degrees  above  ruined  the  fruit  in  Uncle 
Ed’s  Florida  orange  grove.  Then  not 
long  ago  I  got  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  talked  about  this  “cheerful  Hope 
Farm  man.”  “Why,”  he  said,  “I  do  not 
believe  you  ever  knew  what  it  is  to  get 
blue!”  Here  I  had  been  fighting  against 
“blues”  for  years,  and  imagining  my 
troubles  could  not  be  matched.  This 
man  tells  me  something  of  his  own  sad 
life.  It  is  a  hard  story  of  affliction  and 
fine  devotion  to  others.  While  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  it  lasts  you  will  not  get  me  to  let 
out  an}"  more  personal  growls. 

To  come  back  to  that  last  letter  on 
taxation !  That  crop  of  children  and 
mortgages  appeals  to  me.  It  is  hard  on 


the  child  to  struggle  up  while  a  mortgage 
stands  like  a  wolf  at  the  door  demand¬ 
ing  blood  money  which  must  be  paid.  It 
is  hard  on  the  child  to  feel  that  in  order 
to  stay  on  the  old  farm  he  must  yoke 
himself  with  the  greedy  beast  that  has 
swallowed,  year  after  year,  the  best  the 
farm  produced.  Our  children  like  to 
read  the  old  stories  of  knights  who  went 
out  to  kill  the  dragons.  It  is  a  very  much 
finer  and  harder  thing  for  a  boy  to 
handle  the  old  farm  so  as  to  kill  the 
mortgage  by  paying  it  off.  Can  this  be 
done?  Some  strong  men  have  done  it, 
but  it  must  be  evident  something  beside 
the  present  “agricultural  education’'  must 
be  found  to  induce  boys  and  girls  to 
tackle  the  job. 

And  all  this  opens  another  subject, 
which  is  put  in  the  following  letter  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  can  put  it : 

There  is  an  excellent  letter  from  Ellen 
E.  De  Graff  on  page  45,  that  demands  equal, 
or  in  my  opinion,  more  attention  than 
agricultural  education  in  the  public  schools. 
It  exposes  and  deplores  the  ignorance  of 
women  about  business.  But  wh.v  does  she 
not  include  men?  Go  into  a  public  school 
and  take  at  random  boys  and  girls,  say 
about  13  years  of  age,  who  are  about  to 
leave  school.  Give  each  one  a  piece  of 
writing  paper,  and  ask  them  separately  to 
write  a  check  payable  to  any  particular 
person,  llow  many  could  do  it  correctly, 
and  if  so,  how  many  would  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  check  and  a  certified 
check?  llow  many  would  know  that  if 
the  check  was  not  presented  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  and  the  maker  became  bank¬ 
rupt,  the  payee  could  not  recover?  Try  the 
same  process  with  a  promissory  note,  and 
ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  an  endorsement 
without  recourse f  Try  it  with  a  bill  of 
lading,  a  mortgage  or  deed,  etc.  Not  only 
would  you  find  the  pupil  ignorant,  but  in 
many  cases  the  teacher  equally  so.  Yet  we 
are  not  living  on  the  planet  Mars,  but  on 
a  workaday  world  in  which  literature  may 
be  ornamental  but  unsatisfying  to  an  empty 
stomach.  The  Romans  knew  it.  hence  their 
phrase,  “Utile  et  dulce”  (the  useful  with 
the  pleasant),  but  observe  that  the  utile 
takes  precedence.  I  have  been  urging  this 
for  years  with  tongue  and  pen,  hut  I  might 
as  well  have  jumped  into  the  Atlantic  with 
the  expectation  of  creating  a  tidal  wave 
in  the  Pacific.  We  are  wasting  millions 
of  money,  but  what  is  of  far  more  impor¬ 
tance,  eons  of  time  that  belong  to  the 
children  and  not  to  us.  Do  not  infer  from 
this  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  acquirement 
of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  agriculture 
in  the  schools,  but  as  I  know  that  all  sci¬ 
ences  are  embraced  in  agriculture.  I  feel 
as  did  Newton,  sitting  upon  the  seashore 
and  surveying  the  almost  illimitable  ocean 
before  him.  We  might  begin  by  giving  or 
lending  to  each  child  over  10  years  of  age 
a  small  cheap  microscope  and  thus  create 
an  appetite  for  acquisition.  w.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  have  just  been  buying  a  piece  of 
land  and  have  explained  to  the  children 
the  nature  of  a  deed,  a  search  of  title, 
a  mortgage  and  bond  and  forms  of  com¬ 
mercial  paper.  I  have  also  learned  that 
there  are  grown-up  men  and  women 
who  actually  do  not  know  that  records 
of  titles  to  real  estate  are  kept  by  the 
county  clerk.  These  people  actually 
have  no  idea  whatever  about  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  title  to  property.  Nor  do  they 
understand  the  obligation  which  goes 
with  signing  a  note.  When  it  comes  to 
contracts  they  are  worse  than  children, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  men  and  women 
are  fooled  and  duped  by  sharpers.  As 
our  friend  says,  “literature  may  be  or¬ 
namental  but  unsatisfying  to  an  empty 
stomach.”  While  I  am  on  record  and 
will  stay  there  as  saying  that  all  children 
will  be  better  for  a  good  share  of  read¬ 
ing  in  history  and  poetry,  they  should, 
every  one  of  them  be  taught  useful 
things,  from  harnessing  a  horse  or  bak¬ 
ing  bread  to  writing  a  note  or  under¬ 
standing  a  deed  or  contract. 

“ What  fruit  shall  we  have?” 

This  was  the  question  the  girls  put 
to  me  at  the  close  of  dinner.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  privilege  to  be  selected  to  de¬ 
cide  such  an  important  question,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  what  there  was  to  select 
from. 

“Oh,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  straw¬ 
berries,  plums,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants  and  quinces !” 

I  ran  my  eye  over  the  big  drifts  which 
roll  away  to  the  peach  orchard,  and  re¬ 
membering  how  Jack  Frost  has  spared 
us  thus  far  I  selected  “peaches.”  Then  I 
found  that  my  office  was  perfunctory 
after  all,  for  the  girls  looked  at  Mother 
to  see  if  she  would  put  O.  K.  on  the 
order.  She  did,  and  the  smaller  girl 
climbed  a  chair  and  brought  out  a  jar 
which  looked  like  liquid  gold  with  nug¬ 
gets  floating  in  it.  The  other  girl  went 
to  the  secret  place  where  she  had  hidden 
the  cocoamit  cake.  Of  course  you  must 
understand  that  peaches  are  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  daily  supply  of  baked  ap¬ 
ples.  The  boys  helped  grow  and  pick 
these  peaches,  and  the  girls  preserved 
them,  and  all  this  gave  an  extra  touch 
to  the  feast.  Every  farm  family  should 
have  a  supply  of  fruit.  Nothing  gives 
such  a  fresh  memory  of  Summer  when 
the  wind  howls  over  the  snow. 

I  had  intended  to  tell  about  our  big 
snow  storm  and  the  work  we  are  doing, 
but  these  other  matters  have  mortgaged 
all  my  space.  Everything  is  in  good 
health  at  Hope  Farm,  from  the  peach 
buds  to  the  baby.  H.  w.  c. 


January  29. 


Tell  us  The 
Your  Roof 


and  we’ll  show  you  how  you 
can  protect  it  from  fire,  rust 
or  decay  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life — 
for  a  hundred  years. 

At  a  cost  no  greater 
than  you  will  pay  for  an 
artificial  roofing — here  ia 
a  natural  roofing  that 
will  never  wear  out— that  will  not  become  water 
soaked,  dry  out,  split,  warp  or  rot.  The  new  home 
you  plan — or  the  one  you  now  occupy — when  roofed 
with  slate  will  solve  these  problems  forever. 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  the  only  roofing  material  that  the  skill  of  man  can 
not  duplicate  or  even  imitate  in  quality,  permanency 
and  all-around  satisfaction.  And  when  you  find  it 
on  the  roofs  of  churches,  school  houses,  public  build¬ 
ings,  mills,  factories — on  the  homes  of  humble  cot¬ 
tages  or  those  of  the  well-to-do,  isn’t  it  only  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  it  is  best  for  you  to  specify 
that  slate  be  placed  upon  your  roof? 

Tell  us  Where  to  Send  this  Booklet 

Explaining:  clearly,  briefly,  interestingly — absolutely  without  bias 
or  exaggeration — every  point  or  question  about  “Roofs”  that  you 
want  to  know.  Sixteen  pages  of  practical,  timely  and  helpful 
hints  that  will  save  you  money  in  the  final  selection  of  new  roof¬ 
ing  for  the  home,  barn,  dairy,  granary  or  any  other  building  on 
your  farm.  Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt.  your  copy  will  bo  forwarded— without  cost  or  obligation— by 
return  mail. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

( Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out) 

IIO  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


mmnmmmmmu Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  TodairmmtItmm 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

t  1  O  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  “Roofs"  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slate  to  this  address. 

Name . 


. . . . State . 


Address . . . . 

Town . 

StvleEoof . 

Approximate  Size .  5 

. . . 


r|JPr-“How  Fruit  Crops  Are  Saved  From 
1  Itbk  Frost  In  Blooming  Time.”  56,000  used 
last  year,  saving  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit. 
Write  to-day.  THE  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATER 
COMPANY,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


Wiiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tite 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Nothing  else  gives  such 
life  and  staying  quality  to  a 
roofing  as  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  as¬ 
phalt  and  gives  lasting  resist¬ 
ance  to  sun,  air,  rain,  heat, 
cold,  and  fire.  It  is  mighty 
important  to  know  what  your 
roofing  is  made  of. 

Be  sure  you  see  the  Genaseo 
trademark  and  get  the  roofing  with 
a  thirty-two-million-dollar  guaran¬ 
tee.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface. 
Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of 
asphalt  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ready  roof- 

ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 

Made  of  Hard, 
Stiff  Wire,  of 
Honest  Quality 
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Heavy  Fence  Means 
Long  Life 


Put  the  fence  you  buy  on  the 
scales.  Any  American  Fence 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  do  this 
for  you  because  he  is  proud  of 
the  amount  of  steel  he  can  give  for  the  money. 

American  Fence  is  a  heavy  fence.  The  gauge  of  the 
wire  is  larger.  Compare  with  any  other  fence.  The  eye 
is  easily  deceived  on  the  size  of  the  wire,  so  put  the  roll  on 
the  scales  and  weigh  it.  This  test  will  convince  you  that  the  fence 
you  thought  was  cheap  is  most  expensive  when  pounds  of  steel  are 
considered.  Weight  in  fence  means  strength  and  durability,  and 
our  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  that  the  heavier  the  fence 
the  better.  No  argument  for  light  fences  can  dispute  this. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It  is  made  of  a  quality 
of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by 
latest  improved  processes,  the  best  that  the  skill  and  experience 
of  years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  elastic  hinged-joint  (pat¬ 
ented)  principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright 
wires  from  breaking  under  hard  usage. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


Chicago 


New  York 


Denver 


San  Francisco 


NOTE.— Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  In  your  town  and  hare  him  show 
you  the  dilferent  designs  and  give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet 
entitled  “HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAB  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,” 
furnished  free  for  the  asking. 
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Ruralisms 

NEW  METHOD  OF  BUDDING  NUT  TREES. 

Part  II. 

Buds  taken  from  the  scion  in  this 
manner  are  not  “chip”  buds,  strictly 
speaking.  They  are  cut  much  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  ordinary  shield- 
bud,  except  that  the  long  cut  is  made 
from  above  downwards  instead  of  from 
below  upwards.  It  is  easier,  simpler 
and  less  tedious  than  grafting,  or  any 
of  the  older  methods  of  budding  nut 
trees.  Usually  the  buds  grow  off  with 
better  unions,  and  the  same  amount  of 
wood  goes  a  great  deal  farther  than  in 
grafting  or  in  other  methods  of  bud¬ 
ding.  It  is  better,  of  course,  to  do  the 
work  as  soon  as  one  can,  after  sap  be¬ 
gins  to  rise  in  stocks;  though  I  have 
often  had  excellent  results  in  the  use 
of  budding  wood  more  than  60  days 
after  it  was  cut  from  the  trees  on  which 
it  grew.  Another  advantage  of  the 
Spring-set  bud  is  that  it  has  the  whole 
growing  season  before  it ;  and  when  the 
work  is  well  done  the  union  of  bud  with 
stock  is  so  perfect  that  one  is  often 
unable  to  distinguish  the  bud-growth 
from  a  natural  shoot  on  the  stock. 

Buds  put  in  after  this  manner  com¬ 
monly  begin  to  swell  in  10  days  or  two 
weeks;  if  they  da  not  show  signs  of  life 
in  three  weeks  it  is  well  to  put  in  other 


FINISHED  WRAPPING  AND  GROWTH 


OF  BUD-SHOOT.  Fio.  40. 

buds.  W  hen  working  young  trees  in  the 
nursery  row,  it  is  well  enough  to  set  the 
first  bud  eight  to  10  inches  above  the 
ground.  If  it  fails  to  grow,  another  can 
be  put  in  immediately  below,  and  so  on 
until  successful.  This  will  avoid  scars 
on  the  stock  below  the  bud-shoot.  With 
beginning  of  Spring  growth,  the  strings 
on  the  wrappers  sometimes  bind  the 
bark  on  bud  and  stack.  This  will  show 
plainly.  It  is  time  then  to  loosen  up  the 
strings,  and  wind  them  on  again,  but 
not  in  the  grooves  they  have  made. 
When  the  bud  is  tied  on  with  cloth 
strips,  as  before  mentioned,  this  cutting 
into  the  bark  is  less  than  when  cotton 
twine  is  used  for  tying. 

After  the  bud-shoot  has  fairly  started, 
the  string  may  be  unwound  from  so 
much  of  the  wrapper  as  covers  the  bud  ; 
but  it  should  remain  tight  on  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wrapper  which  is  entirely 
above  the  bud,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Fig.  40,  A  shows  wrapper  tied 
on ;  B,  bud-shoot  at  end  of  season.  As 
soon  as  the  bud  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  life,  the  stock  should  be  cut 
off  six  or  eight  inches  above  it.  The 
wrappers  need  not  be  removed,  but  may 
remain  during  the  season.  They  will 
afford  a  needed  protection  against  wind 
and  sun,  rain  and  chilly  nights.  The 
eyelets  in  the  waxed  cloths  will  stretch 
as  the  bud-shoot  grows.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  watch  on  natural 
shoots  from  the  stock  both  above  and 
below  the  bud,  and  these  should  be 
rubbed  off  every  week  or  10  days.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  six  or  eight 
inch  stub  left  projecting  above  the  bud 
is  a  support  to  it  in  times  of  high  winds, 


especially  where  standing  trees  have 
been  top-worked,  or  budded  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  ground. 

A  sharp  pocketknife  answers  as  well 
as  any  for  cutting  and  fitting  buds  into 
stocks.  Strips  of  old  domestic  from 
worn  underwear,  in  six-inch  widths, 
folded  and  dipped  into  a  plate  of  hot, 
melted  beeswax  will  furnish  material 
for  wrappers.  The  hot  wax  strikes  in¬ 
stantly  into  the  folds  of  cloth.  The 
strip  may  then  be  held  up  by  one  end 
over  the  tin  plate  until  the  surplus  of 
wax  drips  out.  When  cool,  the  cloth  is 
torn  into  strips  about  an  inch  in  width, 
then  folded  into  small  oblong  squares, 
into  which  holes  or  eyelets  are  punched. 
Since  first  calling  attention  of  Southern 
horticulturists  to  this  method  of  bud¬ 
ding,  reports  of  gratifying  success 
have  come  from  widely  separated  lo¬ 
calities.  For  walnuts,  pecans,  persim¬ 
mons,  and  also  for  working  the  finer 
varieties  of  pecan  on  the  hickory,  it  has 
given  general  satisfaction.  For  apples 
and  pears,  peaches  and  plums,  it  serves 
equally  well.  These  latter  are  easily 
budded  in  Summer,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
are  times  when  we  would  like  to  utilize 
the  cut-off  tops  of  such  trees,  when 
transplanting.  From  a  single  rare  tree, 
buds  enough  may  be  taken  from  a  cut¬ 
off  top  to  give  one  a  good  start  of  the 
variety.  By  top-working  such  buds  on 
large  trees,  fruit  may  be  had  a  season 
or  so  earlier  than  from  the  transplanted 
tree;  and  it  saves  ever  so  much  time  in 
testing  new  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears.  The  same  is  true  of  pecans  and 
walnuts.  Buds  from  cut-off  tops  of  a 
lot  of  young  pecans  transplanted  in 
Spring  of  1907,  were  top-worked  on 
native  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  some  of  them  made  a 
showing  of  first  fruits  in  1909,  while 
nearly  all  of  them  give  promise  of  fruit 
this  year.  This  is  not  intended  to  super¬ 
sede  other  methods  of  budding,  but  it 
does  enlarge  opportunities  for  the  work, 
besides  making  it  easier  and  more  pleas¬ 
ant,  CHARLES  L.  EDWARDS. 

Texas.  ' _ 

THE  PRICE  OF  GREENHOUSE  LETTUCE. 

F.  II.,  Johnstoicn,  ra. — I  built  a  green¬ 
house  last  Fall,  measuring  28  by  70  feet, 
for  the  forcing  of  lettuce.  The  ground  was 
not  prepared,  and  I  am  not  doing  very  well 
with  the  lettuce.  Five  new  greenhouses 
have  been  built  here  this  Fall,  and  the 
market  seems  to  be  overstocked.  The  whole¬ 
sale  price  is  now  12  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  demand  is  very  light.  Can  lettuce  be 
produced  with  reasonable  profit  at  this 
price? 

Ans. — Lettuce  may  be  grown  and  is 
grown  at  a  fair  profit  when  the  price  is 
considerably  less  than  12  cents  a  pound. 
One  large  grower  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
claims  that  it  may  be  grown  with  some 
profit  for  seven  cents  a  pound,  and  this 
is  about  the  price  at  which  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  now  being  sold  in  the  large 
producing  districts  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Michigan.  Nearly  all  the  men  who 
grow  lettuce  for  market  at  this  figure 
are  very  extensive  producers,  and  the 
cost  is,  of  course,  very  much  less  than 
in  smaller  houses.  A  leading  grower  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  is  now  selling  lettuce  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  while  he 
and  his  neighbors,  who  are  organized, 
are  able  to  hold  the  price  in  Erie  to  12 
cents.  Growers  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce 
are  not  very  happy  this  Winter  because 
the  price  is  very  low.  As  to  whether  it 
can  be  grown  at  a  profit  for  12  cents 
per  pound,  depends'  entirely  upon  the 
skill  of  the  grower.  The  soil  must  be 
made  very  rich,  a  good  strain  of  lettuce 
planted,  and  all  conditions  controlled. 


Stranger  (in  Drearyhurst)  :  “Is  there 
any  place  in  this  town  where  I  can  get 
something  to  drink?”  Uncle  Welby 
Gosh:  “Yes,  sir,  onless  you’re  mighty 
blamed  hard  to  please.  There’s  four 
town  pumps,  a  sulphur  well,  an’  half  a 
dozen  places  where  you  kin  git  root 
beer.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


The  Best  Spray  Pump 

Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Not  too  heavy  for  low  bushes.  Sprays  quick¬ 
est  and  best.  Does  the  work  in  half  the  time 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always  ready.  Used 
with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank.  Easts  a  lifetime. 
No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear  out,  or  make 
trouble. 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5  Years.  Price  $4.00. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  trv  it.  Our 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  send  our  illus¬ 
trated  circular  showing  how  this  pump  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

94  Main  Street  Marysville,  O. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  1  **3  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,N.Y. 


“KANT-KLOG” 


SPRAYERS 

Something  New  , 

Gets  twice  the  results  — 
with  same  laborand  fluid. 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  g^hestlr!  s!  y. 


Spraying 

Guide  Free 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 


Don’t  wait  until  your  fruit  trees  are  full  of  San  Joae  Scale 
befoi  e  you  Hpray  them.  Get  Limy  now  and  keep  off  the  pests 
by  thoroughly  spraying;  with  a  strong  solution  of 


Good’s  Ca\VtKdeOi1Sh  Soap  No.  3 

f»0-l b.  keg,  $2.50  ,*  100-lb.  keg,  I-J.50  ; 
larger  quantities  proportionately  less. 

Sure  death  to  all  enemies  of  trees  and  plant  life.  Protects 
vegetables,  grapes, berries,  flowers,  and  small  fruits.  Con¬ 
tains  nothing  to  injure  trees,  plants  or  shrubs,  but  fertilizes 
them.  The  potash  and  fish  oil  contained  in  it  enrich  the 
soil.  Used  and  endorsed  by  State  Experiment  Stations  and 


by  the  jj  g  Department  of  Agriculture 

Write  to-day  for  free  Booklet,  “A.  Pocket  Manual  of  Plant 

Discuses.  JAMES  GOOD. 

Original  Maker,  945.  No.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


“Fqual  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  N.  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pal 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  12. 


POTATOES  PAY 


Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  WFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


Wallace  Sprayers. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Field  and  Garden.  Every¬ 
thing  from  Hand  Pumps  to  Engine  Power  Sprayers- 
Write  for  our  1910  Catalog  and  Special  Prices- 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

AMERICAN  SPRAYER  CO. 

Minneapolis,  -  Minn. 


AGENT5M2OO?.PR0FIT 


Handy  Hame  Fastener 

A  new  invention  to  take  tho 
place  of  tho  old-time  strap. 
Fastens  instantly  with  gloves 
on.  Works  automatically. 
Don’t  freeze  your  fingers  on  cold 
days.  Every  horse  owner  wild 
about  thorn.  Fits  any  hame.  No 
straps  or  buckles.  Snaps  in  place 
instantly.  Outwears  the  harness. 
Money  back  to  any  customer  not 
pleased. 

Write  today  for 
FREE  SAMPLE 

You  will  make  more 
money  than  ever  before. 

Agents  say  stock  sold  out  before  fairly  get  started. 

Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  665  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Say,  Now,  Be  Fair  About  It — 


Haven’t  wo  all  dono  pretty  well  tho  past  year?  Then  let’s 
enjoy  somo  of  our  success  and  Get  a  Low  Down 
Handy  Wngon  or  a  set  of  Low  Steel  Wheels 
and  mako  work  easier  for  next  year.  That’s  tho  way 
to  uso  prosperity.  Get  our  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE. 

A  few  more  responsible  farmers  to  sell  and  use 
our  Pure  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers  which  are  leading 
all  others  as  crop  producers  and  enrichers  of  the 
soil.  Manufactured  from  by-products  of  our  own 
seven  abattoirs  and  stockyards,  they  are  every 
pound  a  fertilizer,  containing  double  the  value  of 
rock,  rock-base,  hair,  leather  and  cheap  materials 
fertilizer.  No  cheap  fillor  or  mako-weight  used  in 
our  brands.  We  guarantee  satisfactory  prices  and 
terms.  Territory  should  be  taken  at  once. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  713  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 

TRADE-MARK 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  tho 
Hubbard  ‘‘Bone  Base"  Fertilizers 


INTELLIGENT  SPRAYING 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  stated  editorially.  Sept.  19th,  1908: — 'The  Rural  Grounds  now  appear  to  be  free  from 
scale  for  the  first  time  in  1 2  years.  *  *  *  It  has  been  a  long  fight,  excessively  discouraging  until  the  soluble  oils  came  to  the 
rescue  three  years  ago.  The  prospect  brightened  at  the  first  trial  of  these  handy  preparations,  and  repeated  use  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  victory.'  Spraying  was  omitted  this  year. 
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SCALECIDE” 


alone  did  more  in  three  years  than  Lime-Sulphur  and  other  dopes”  did  in  nine.  Are  you  still  in  the  Lime-Sulphur  ranks? 
PRICES  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon  cans,  S6.00;  5  gallon  cans,  33.25;  1  gallon  cans,  31.00. 

Send  for  Booklet,  “ Orchard  Insurance.” 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CARBOLEINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  ~HU  1  TT  Ml  iinifT 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  HICH 


‘Pal’d  June  2,  1903. 


Dept 


'THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing:  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Oollingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

WM.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line—  7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  e  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

In  the  tremendous  and  unprecedented  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  comes  to  us  this  year  like  a  tidal  wave, 
there  are  many  satisfactory  things.  Best  of  all  and 
the  thing  we  prize  most  is  the  evident  fact  that  our 
people  realize  and  appreciate  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  We  believe  that  a  farm  paper  should  have  honor¬ 
able  ideals  which  are  absolutely  distinct  from  its 
advertising  rates,  and  it  is  evident  from  this  year’s 
business  that  the  great  army  of  country  people  will 
stand  by  a  paper  which  they  believe  lives  up  to  that 
idea. 

* 

At  the  Virginia  horticultural  meeting  two  physicians 
who  are  also  apple  growers  were  standing  together. 
It  was  a  cold,  cheerless  day,  and  many  fruit  growers 
were  trying  to  feed  a  stimulating  mental  ration  to 
their  spirits.  One  man  suggested  that  whenever  you 
see  a  sour  grumbling  man  you  will  find  “spots  on 
his  liver.” 

“What  do  you  give  such  a  man,  doctor?” 

“A  dose  of  calomel  ought  to  fix  him.” 

The  other  physician  came  in  right  there. 

“There  is  a  new  treatment — tell  him  to  eat  six 
apples!” 

That’s  good  advice.  Shakespeare  tells  us  to  throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,  and  we  would  gladly  make  the 
amendment — “and  eat  apples  instead.” 

* 

Well  sir — we  cannot  find  any  fault  with  the  way 
that  investigation  of  “the  consumer’s  dollar”  is  work¬ 
ing  out.  Ohio  is  the  latest  State  to  demand,  through 
the  Governor,  a  look  into  the  high  cost  of  living. 
When  we  began  to  talk  about  the  35  cents  which  the 
producer  receives  of  the  dollar  paid  for  food  we  felt 
lonesome.  The  way  to  spread  the  truth  is  to  talk 
about  it,  and  we  have  tried  to  make  the  farmer’s 
share  look  like  35  cents.  Will  you  observe  that  no 
one  has  yet  disproved  our  figures?  The  entire 
country  is  now  talking  about  it.  Talk  on!  The  best 
talk  we  have  seen  yet  is  that  reported  from  John  A. 
Stewart  on  page  117.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  trustee  of  the 
new  agricultural  school  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y.  If 
those  remarks  by  Mr.  Stewart  indicate  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  that  school  it  will  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  in  the  country. 

* 

We  believe  that  the  coming  investigation  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Ballinger  will  bring  to  a  head  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  problems  which  confronts  this  country.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  cannot  take  sides  with  either  Secretary  Bal¬ 
linger  or  Mr.  Pinchot  as  men.  Men  come  and  go. 
In  a  nation’s  history  the  personal  work  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  may  disappear  like  the  foam  on  a  wave.  It 
is  the  principle  for  which  men  are  willing  to  fight 
and  endure  that  lives  and  is  handed  down.  More 
than  90  per  cent  of  Americans  know  in  their  hearts 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  social  evils  which  we 
deplore  have  come  down  to  our  generation  as  the 
result  of  giving  the  right  to  our  natural  resources 
and  special  business  privileges  to  a  favored  few.  As 
the  country  has  grown  stronger  and  richer  this  policy 
has  brought  injustice  to  a  large  part  of  our  people. 
It  is,  on  a  larger  scale,  much  the  same  thing  that 
happens  when  some  favored  member  of  a  family  is 
petted  and  pampered  on  money  sweated  out  of  the 
other  children !  The  money  and  power  which  that 
favored  child  acquires  came  out  of  the  denial  of 
others.  When  he  uses  it  to  oppress  rather  than  to 
help  them  he  is  a  menace  to  their  future.  This 
nation  must  now  stop  giving  away  the  land  and  the 
privileges  which  belong  to  the  people.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  this  investigation  may  be,  it  will  stir  up 
a  popular  demand  that  will  change  history. 


The  latest  agricultural  orator  is  William  C.  Brown, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Mr. 
Brown  is  appearing  at  many  meetings  with  a  speech 
full  of  statistics.  He  shows  how  prices  for  grain 
have  advanced,  and  argues  that  production  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  demand,  so  that  sooner  or  later 
if  present  conditions  continue,  we  shall  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  His  remedy  is  better  farming — that 
is,  larger  production  to  the  acre.  In  Boston,  after 
giving  the  figures  to  prove  his  position,  Mr.  Brown 
gave  this  eloquent  prophecy : 

In  this  crisis,  which,  fully  understood,  is  as  grave  as 
any  this  country  has  ever  known,  a  lantern  will  again  flash 
its  message  of  warning  and  another  Paul  Revere  will  again 
sound  t lie  alarm — once  more  arousing  the  farmers  to  the 
danger  which  impends,  and,  as  in  all  the  years  of  the 
past  the  farmer  has  responded  to  the  nation's  need,  so 
now  he  will  respond  again ! 

Now,  perhaps,  we  lack  sentiment,  but  this  picture 
of  farmers  rushing  to  save  the  country  with  35  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  does  not  appeal  to  our 
imagination.  Does  Mr.  Brown  stop  to  consider  that 
feed,  fertilizer,  taxes — in  fact,  everything  from  baby 
carriages  to  coffins — have  gone  up  in  price,  that  the 
cost  of  getting  farm  produce  to  market  is  not  decreas¬ 
ing  and  that  on  the  average  the  various  handlers 
between  the  farm  and  the  city  get  65  cents  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar?  Why  is  he  not  the  Paul 
Revere  to  light  the  lantern  and  show  us  where  the 
65  cents  go  to  and  where  10  cents  more  can  be 
honestly  given  to  the  farmer?  The  man  who  does 
that  will  make  farming  so  popular  that  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  any  shortage  of  food. 

* 

“One  of  our  neighbors,  a  woman,  just  ’ phoned 
over  7  have  received  John  Lezvis  Childs’  catalogue! 
I  am  going  to  throw  it  in  the  fire.’  I  expect  that  a 
good  many  people  will  do  the  same.  He  will  find 
that  he  can  fool  some  people  some  of  the  time  but  not 
all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.”  h.  a.  m. 

Ohio. 

That  Wonderberry  catalogue  ought  to  make  good 
fuel,  for  it  certainly  contains  some  “hot  stuff.”  It  is 
the  privilege  of  every  American  citizen  to  use  his 
own  property  for  fuel.  Our  correspondence  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  a  large  number  of  Americans 
will  exercise  their  privilege.  If  we  were  asked  to 
express  an  opinion  (though  we  have  not  been  asked  by 
either  of  these  Wonderberry  gentlemen)  we  should  say 
that  Burbank  is  wiser  than  Childs.  In  the  face  of  the 
evidence  piled  up  against  him  Burbank  quits  in  silence. 
We  imagine  he  has  read  the  story  of  Dr.  Cook  with 
some  edification.  Mr.  Childs,  however,  with  his  large 
stock  of  seeds,  does  not  imitate  the  wise  example 
of  Mr.  Burbank.  With  the  Moore  Seed  Co.  on  one 
side  and  seedsman  Buckbee  on  the  other,  Mr.  Childs 
stands  like  Horatius  at  the  bridge.  We  wait  with 
deep  interest  to  see  how  many  of  the  farm  papers 
will  pass  over  and  print  themselves  with  Wonder¬ 
berry  ink.  The  reader  may  regard  all  this  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  contest  over  a  weed.  It  is  more,  for  back 
of  this  stands  a  clear-cut  principle.  The  farm  papers 
know  the  story  of  the  Wonderberry.  It  has  been  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  turned 
down  by  every  reputable  seedsman  in  the  country. 
Never  before  has  the  question  been  so  boldly  and 
brutally  presented.  Will  the  farm  papers  sell  them¬ 
selves  or  not? 

Finally,  to  return  to  John  Lewis  Childs.  He  chal¬ 
lenges  us  to  be  “fair  and  square”  and  print  the  state¬ 
ment  of  an  analysis  by  Prof.  Ruddock !  In  answer 
we  print  it  on  the  next  page  and  match  it  with  another 
letter  from  Dr.  Greshoff.  Now7  we  publicly  challenge 
John  Lewis  Childs  to  be  “fair  and  square”  himself, 
and  print  this  letter  from  Dr.  Greshoff  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  and  his  advertisements.  Here  is  the  highest 
authority  in  the  wrorld:  “Some  day  deadly  results  will 
follow!”  Come,  Mr.  Childs,  we  put  the  proposi¬ 
tion  up  to  you  straight— how  “fair  and  square”  with 

the  public  do  you  want  to  be? 

* 

Doubt  is  growing  to  conviction  regarding  the  at¬ 
titude  of  President  Taft  and  the  leaders  in  Congress 
regarding  a  parcels  post.  They  appear  to  be  opposed 
even  to  trying  an  experiment  on  some  of  the  rural 
routes.  The  President  wants  to  wipe  out  the  postal 
deficit.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  parcels  post 
tell  him  that  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  increase  revenues 
without  greatly  increasing  expenses.  There  are  nearly 
40,000  rural  delivery  wagons  running  through  the 
country  carrying  small  packages  of  letters.  Every 
family^  on  all  of  these  routes  would  in  time,  if  they 
had  the  opportunity,  make  use  of  a  fair  parcels  post. 
They  would  both  send  and  receive  dozens  of  packages 
and  buy  the  needed  stamps.  Within  a  short  time 
this  will  mean  millions  of  increased  postal  revenue 
without  any  further  expense  on  those  rural  routes, 
since  the  wagons  are  now  running  with  barely  a 
quarter  of  a  full  load.  It  seems  like  a  fair  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  argument  that  this  parcels  post  would,  in 
time,  wipe  out  the  postal  deficit  by  increasing  sales 


of  stamps.  Yet  President  Taft  and  Congress  appar¬ 
ently  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  it.  Why  is  it? 
Last  week  we  talked  with  a  former  post  master  in  a 
large  Southern  town.  He  said  that  when  rural  de¬ 
livery  was  proposed  the  fourth  class  postmasters  all 
fought  it  bitterly  and  held  it  back  for  some  years. 
After  one  month  of  actual  mail  service,  if  these  men 
had  used  the  same  arguments  they  did  before,  they 
would  have  been  tarred  and  feathered!  The  country 
people  did  not  realize  what  had  been  denied  them 
until  they  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  daily  mail  delivery. 
It  would  be  just  exactly  the  same  with  a  parcels  post. 
Once  let  the  people  realize  what  it  means  to  enjoy  the 
mail  service  which  is  given  in  Europe,  and  they  would 
realize  as  now  they  fail  to  do  how  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  permitted  the  express  companies  and  rail¬ 
roads  to  rob  them  through  all  these  years.  After 
a  month  of  parcels  post  the  public  man  who  would 
attempt  to  take  the  privilege  away  from  us  would  be¬ 
come  the  most  private  citizen  in  the  country  as  soon 
as  the  law  allowed.  There  is  no  use  fooling  with 
these  Congressmen  any  longer.  Tell  them  right  to 
their  faces  that  if  they  will  not  work  for  a  parcels 
post  you  will  vote  against  them  and  organize  to  put 
them  out  of  business. 

* 

The  convention  held  in  Albany  last  week  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  a  notable  success.  No  gathering  of  farmers 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  members  ever  evoked 
more  enthusiasm  or  a  more  intelligent  outspoken  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  principal  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
give  expression  to  the  various  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  agricultural  education  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  to  evolve  from  the  discussion  a  general 
plan  of  agricultural  education  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  discussions  were  practically  confined  to 
this  subject,  and  were  well  nigh  exhaustive.  The 
sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  clearly  expressed  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society  to  define  that  sentiment.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  no  further  provision  be  made  for  more 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  prac¬ 
tical  elementary  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State.  There  was  only  a  feeble  demand  for 
more  secondary  agricultural  schools  on  the  pattern 
of  those  now  in  operation  at  Alfred  and  Canton. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  is  best  to 
let  them  work  out  their  plans  and  demonstrate  their 
efficiency  and  usefulness  before  others  are  established. 
Perhaps  the  committee  acted  wisely  in  side-stepping 
the  subject  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  common 
schools,  though  the  society  in  its  annual  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring  such  instruction.  The 
caution  of  the  committee  may  be  approved,  from  the 
fact  that  few  people  have  yet  given  much  thought  to  the 
subject.  Even  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  ap¬ 
proached  the  subject  hesitatingly,  and  floundered  badly 
in  his  brief  reference  to  it.  Call  it  elementary  agricul¬ 
ture  or  applied  nature  study,  or  by  what  name  you  will, 
children  should  be  taught  to  see  and  to  observe  some¬ 
thing  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  natural 
forms  around  them.  This  is  Froebel’s  kindergarten 
in  fact.  It  is  the  most  fascinating  pastime  in  the  life 
of  a  child.  It  will  be  taught  by  progressive  teachers 
more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by,  but  it  needs  guide 
books  and  the  recognition  and  encouragement  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  To  have  come  out 
squarely  for  it  would  have  caused  some  opposition 
to  the  committee’s  report  by  those  who  do  not  uiydcr- 
stand  the  conditions  to  which  its  practice  would 
confine  it;  but  the  recommendation  would  have 
rounded  out  a  complete  agricultural  educational  policy 
for  the  State.  In  view  of  the  present  interest  in 
the  subject  and  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  our 
children  never  reach  the  high  schools,  we  may  safely 
predict  that  a  study  of  the  natural  objects  and  of 
the  life-developments  within  their  environment  will 
yet  share,  if  it  does  not  absorb,  the  time  given  to 
abstract  academic  subjects  that  have  so  long  dom¬ 
inated  the  higher  grades  of  our  common  schools. 

BREVITIES. 

The  Japanese  in  America  are  said  to  send  $1,000,000 
of  their  savings  home  each  year. 

In  1909  $52,017.97  were  collected  in  fines,  penalties  and 
judgments  for  violation  of  the  New  York  agricultural  law. 
In  1908  the  amount  was  $34,767.14,  and  in  1907  $28,911.65. 

A  subscriber  in  Iowa  tells  how  he  started :  "I  was 
induced  to  take  a  10-weeks’  trial  subscription  several  years 
ago  by  a  man  I  had  hired,  and  I  will  never  regret  the 
day  that  I  subscribed.”  So  the  American  hired  man  can 
act  as  a  practical  missionary. 

The  Monmouth  County  Potato  Exchange  (New  Jersey) 
is  a  co-operative  organization.  There  are  some  550  mem¬ 
bers,  and  during  the  year  just  closed  the  Exchange  did 
over  $500,000  worth  of  business.  It  paid  five  per  cent  on 
its  capital  stock  and  saved  probably  $50,000  to  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Let’s  see — the  argument  for  “free  hides”  was  that  this 
would  make  cheaper  leather  and  hence  cheaper  leather 
goods.  Now  we  are  told  the  price  of  shoes  must  go  up 
10  per  cent  at  least.  The  reason  given  is  that  automobiles 
proved  a  new  demand  for  leather ! 
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1910. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  AND  WONDER-] 
BERRY. 

The  following  letter  was  received 
from  Mr.  Childs: 

Fditor  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
N.'  Y. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  persistence  in  publishing 
ever v thing  bad  you  possibly  can  regarding 
the  Wonderberry,  and  nothing  good  (of 
which  we  are  told  you  have  received  many 
reliable  reports),  leads  me  to  submit  to 
vou  the  enclosed  communication  for  pub¬ 
lication,  if  vou  desire  to  be  fair  and  square 
enough  in  the  matter  to  publish  it.  You 
have  repeatedly  charged  that  the  Wonder- 
berry  was  poisonous.  This  has  been  con¬ 
tradicted  all  over  the  world  by  people  who 
have  grown  the  fruit  and  eaten  it.  and  by 
chemists  who  have  analyzed  it.  The  en¬ 
closed  communication  and  analysis  come  to 
me  entirely  unsolicited. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS. 

Here  are  the  communications  to  which 
Mr.  Childs  refers: 


Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Warrington,  England. 

29tli  December,  1909. 

Dear  Sir  : — Having  regard  to  the  conflict¬ 
ing  statements  with  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  “Wonderberry,”  I  submitted  both 
the  fruit  and  the  leaves  from  plants  which 
1  raised  from  seed  purchased  from  you  last 
year  to  our  public  analyst,  and  herewith 
enclose  you  his  report,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  consider  satisfactory.  I 
have  sent  copies  of  the  report  to  several 
gardening  papers  here. 

Yours  faithfully, 


(Signed)  j.  lyon  whittle. 
Laboratory  and  Assay  Office, 
Corporation  Street  Chambers, 
Warrington  (England). 


29th  November,  1909. 

J.  Lyon  Whittle,  Esq.,  Warrington,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Dear  Mr.  Whittle  I  have  now  finished 
a  very  exhaustive  analysis  for  poisonous 
alkaloids  of  the  “Wonderberries”  received 
from  you.  The  leaves  and  fruit  resemble 
in  appearance  the  Atropa  Belladonna,  or 
deadly  nightshade,  and  evidently  belong  to 
the  species  Solatium.  In  all  parts  of  the 
various  common  varieties  of  this  species 
poisonous  alkaloids  have  been  found,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  atropine  and 
solan ine.  The  leaf  of  belladonna  being  rich¬ 
est  in  alkaloid,  varying  from  .3  to  .9  per 
cent,  I  have  analyzed  both  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  this  sample  of  “Wonderberries.” 
making  a  special  search  for  the  alkaloids, 
atropine  and  solan  ine  contained  in  some 
members  of  this  species.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  neither  solanine,  atropine  or  other 
poisonous  alkaloid  is  present  in  either  the 
leaves  or  fruit  of  this  sample  of  “Wonder¬ 
berries”  grown  by  you. 

Yours  faithfully. 

(Signed)  fred’ic  g.  ruddock,  f.  i.  c. 


We  hope  Mr.  Childs  is  now  convinced 
that  we  are  willing  to  be  “fair  and 
square.”  We  do  not  doubt  the  state¬ 
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ment  of  Prof.  Ruddock,  but  it  simply 
shows  that  this  one  sample  of  Wonder¬ 
berry  contained  no  poison.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  these  Sola- 
nums  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  or 
habit  of  secreting  poisons,  and  that  is 
where  the  danger  comes  in. 

The  Kew  Botanical  Gardens  in  Lon¬ 
don  decided  that  the  Wonderberry  is 
the  old  black  nightshade.  To  make 
doubly  sure  they  sent  to  the  noted  spe¬ 
cialist,  Dr.  Greshoff  of  Holland,  samples 
of  the  wild  British  black  nightshade, 
the  garden  huckleberry  from  Canada 
and  the  Wonderberry  grown  from 
seeds  sold  by  John  Lewis  Childs.  The 
Curator  of  the  Kew  Gardens,  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  sends  us  the  following  copy  of 
Dr.  Greshoff’ s  report  of  the  analysis : 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruits  of  Solanum  nigrum  you 
have  sent  to  me.  This  plant  is  very  vari¬ 
able,  not  only  in  form  but  in  toxicity,  and 
the  poison  contained  in  the  plant  (solanin) 
is  not  always  distributed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner;  sometimes  the  leaves  are  the  most 
poisonous  part,  and  sometimes  the  berries. 
In  Europe  fatal  results  are  rare,  because 
here  the  leaves  are  much  more  poisonous 
than  the  berries,  which,  as  a  rule,  contain 
only  traces  of  solanin.  In  the  wild  plants 
in  this  neighborhood  the  leaves  are  six 
times  as  poisonous  as  the  ripe  berries. 
Nevertheless  the  fruits  are  dangerous  if 
taken  in  quantity  or  by  feeble  children. 

In  analyzing  the  three  kinds,  taking  for 
comparison  of  the  toxicity  (poisonous  prop¬ 
erties),  the  blood  dissolving  (haemolytic) 
power  of  an  infusion  and  its  amount  of 
saponin,  I  have  found  the  following:  1. 
The  three  forms  of  fruits  differ  in  size, 
but  not  in  taste  (I  think  they  taste  mawk¬ 
ish  and  disagreeable)  and  in  chemical  be¬ 
havior.  2.  They  are  all  slightly  poisonous. 
i.  e.,  they  contain  somewhat  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  leaves,  which  have  oflen  occa¬ 
sioned  fatal  cattle  poisoning.  3.  The  most 
poisonous  is  the  Wonderberry  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  least  poisonous  is  the  British 
variety.  In  hmmolytic  power  and  saponin 
content  the  Wonderberry  is  ttciee  as  strong 
as  the  British  fruit :  the  huckleberry  from 
Canada  is  about  the  same  as  the  last,  but 
still  more  poisonous,  say  three  grams  of 
huckleberry  will  do  the  same  harm  as  four 
grams  of  the  British  form. 

Considering  the  literature  of  Solanum  ni¬ 
grum  poisoning  of  men  and  animals  (vide 
Dt.  2  of  my  Description  of  Fish-Poison¬ 
ing  Plants,  Aleded.  Buitenzorg ,  No.  29, 
1900,  p.  114),  I  cannot  recommend 5  the  use 
of  this  frail  as  food.  Some  dag  deadly  re¬ 
sults  will  follow.  It  is  true  that  tomatoes 
are  not  so  very  far  from  nightshade 
fruits,  but  they  have  been  rendered  innocu¬ 
ous  by  long  cultivation,  although  unripe 
or  unsound  tomatoes  are  slightly  poisonous 
and  prove  so  from  time  to  time  1 

In  the  face  of  that  what  becomes  of 
Mr.  Childs’  claim?  He  might  find  1,000 
plants  free  from  poison,  yet  if  it  were 
found  in  one  there  would  be  proof 


of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  plant. 

Let  us  point  out  what  we  mean  by 
analogy.  Suppose  Mr.  Burbank  claimed 
to  effect  a  cross  between  a  wildcat  and 
a  Canada  lynx.  He  might  claim  that 
the  resulting  animal,  unlike  its  wild 
parenis,  had  a  most  “delicious”  disposi¬ 
tion  and  was  the  best  house  pet  ever 
known.  Suppose,  further,  that  John 
Lewis  Childs  bought  the  stock  of  this 
animal  and  introduced  it  as  the  “Won- 
derbeast,”  blowing  the  usual  amount  of 
hot  air  into  Mr.  Burbank’s  claims.  As 
people  shied  at  that  wildcat  ancestor, 
let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Childs  employs 
a  learned  scientist  to  prove  the  “Won- 
derbeast”  is  not  a  wildcat.  This  man 
does  what  he  can  to  make  his  cat  angry, 
but  never  a  scratch  will  the  beast  put 
up.  Therefore  Mr.  Childs  claims  that 
his  “Wonderbeast”  is  unscratchable  and 
entirely  harmless.  While  he  is  shout¬ 
ing  up  comes  a  child  with  its  eye 
scratched  out  by  another  “Wonder- 
beast!”  We  put  it  to  Mr.  Childs  and 
ask  him  which  he  thinks  offers  the  more 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  danger 
from  that  animal.  Dr.  Greshoff  found 
poison  in  the  Wonderberry.  His 
prophecy  is:  “Some  day  dangerous  re¬ 
sults  will  follozv.”  Is  John  _  Lewis 
Childs  still  willing  to  take  the  risk? 


THE  MILK  INQUIRY.— Up-State  milk 
producers  testified  January  13  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  three  days'  sitting  before  the  spe¬ 
cial  deputy  attorney-general,  J.  C.  Coleman, 
who  is  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  milk 
dealers’  combine  and  the  high  price  of  milk, 
especially  in  New  York  city.  Isaac  Magoon 
of  Addison,  the  principal  witness  of  the 
morning,  testified  that  the  farmers  in  his 
vicinity  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sell  cheese  rather  than  sell 
the  milk,  which  could  not  be  produced  for 
less  than  three  cents  per  quart.  The  milk, 
he  said,  was  taken  by  the  farmers  direct  to 
neighboring  cheese  factories.  Figures  were 
given  by  Mr.  Magoon  relative  to  the  cost  of 
keeping  fifty  head  of  cattle  at  the  present 
prices  of  feed,  upon  which  he  based  his  de¬ 
duction  of  a  cost  of  three  cents  per  quart 
for  milk.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  that  the  dairymen  received  only  from 
2%  to  3%  cents  per  quart  for  their  milk, 
and  that  there  was  little  profit  for  them. 
The  milk,  they  said,  was  sold  to  middlemen 
and  wholesalers,  who  shipped  it  to  New 
York,  evidently  making  substantial  profits, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  nine  cents  per  quart 
was  charged  to  consumers.  G.  M.  Brown  of 
Hinsdale,  Columbia  County,  another  milk 
producer,  was  the  second  witness,  and  was 
followed  by  dairymen  from  Allegany.  Otsego, 
Broome,  Chemung  and  Tioga  counties.  The 
consensus  of  the  witnesses  was  that  the 
dairymen  got.  only  from  2%  to  3%  cents  a 
quart  for  their  milk  and  that  the  margin 


of  profit  to  them  was  practically  nothing. 
The  milk  was  sold  to  middlemen  and  whole¬ 
salers  who  did  the  shipping  to  New  York, 
and  the  producers  thought  considerable 
profit  might  go  to  the  middlemen  in  view 
of  the  selling  price  of  nine  cents  a  quart  to 
consumers  in  New  York.  It  was  elicited 
from  witnesses  that  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  farming  districts  tributary  to  Nor¬ 
wich  and  to  Goshen  averaged  each  farmer 
about  3  1-3  cents  and  that  other  elements 
of  cost,  including  labor,  added  to  the  total 
so  as  to  bring  the  production  price  up  to 
3%  cents.  The  average  selling  price  is  3Vz 
cents,  so  that  there  is  no  margin  left  the 
farmer.  Usually  the  farmer  gets  three  cents 
for  milk  except  during  the  few  Winter 
months,  when  he  gets  four  cents.  Witnesses 
told  the  referee  without  exception  that  they 
believed  there  was  a  combine  of  milk  deal¬ 
ers  in  New  York.  They  declared  that  the 
only  market  they  had  for  milk  was  through 
the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange  and  that 
they  must  accept  the  price  fixed  by  the  ex¬ 
change  from  month  to  month  for  milk  or 
spill  the  milk  on  the  ground,  there  bc'lng 
no  other  outlet.  The  Borden  Milk  Company, 
it  was  declared,  fixed  the  contract  price  that 
they  would  hold  to  on  January  1  for  the 
ensuing  six  months.  Dean  Herbert  E.  Cook 
of  St.  Lawrence  Agricultural  College  at.  Can¬ 
ton  was  the  principal  witness  January  14. 
He  ventured  no  opinion  as  to  whether  there 
was  a  combination  to  control  the  price  of 
milk.  Dean  Cook  said  that  nobody  could 
tell  definitely  what  it  cost  to  produce  milk, 
as  it  was  a  by-product,  and  various  things 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  de¬ 
termining  its  cost.  He  believed  the  farmer 
made  a  fair  profit.  The  railroad  rates  for- 
transporting  milk  were  rather  high,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  and  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  in 
the  home  underestimated.  Several  farmers 
and  dairymen  again  testified  along  the  line 
of  the  witnesses  examined  January  13; 
namely,  that  the  producers  were  not  getting 
a  fair  return,  but  that  the  big  profits  were 
secured  by  the  middlemen. 

Harry  Vail,  a  farmer  of  New  Milford, 
testified  at  the  New  York  inquiry  January 
17,  that  he  had  produced  in  the  last  year 
44,000  quarts  of  milk.  Vail  was  asked  if  he 
had  with  him  any  exact  figures  showing 
what  it  cost  him  to  produce  his  milk  and 
what  he  received.  He  produced  a  list  of 
bills  paid  by  him  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1909,  amounting  to  $408. SI,  which  he 
said  was  the  cost  of  producing  in  that 
month.  “What  did  you  get  in  return  for 
your  milk  that  month?”  asked  Mr.  Coleman 
The  witness  handed  over  a  check  from  the 
Borden  Company  for  $339.44. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — J.  C.  Barnett  of 
Canton,  Miss.,  a  graduate  of  the  MissisippI 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  has 
been  notified  of  his  appointment  as  adviser 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Siam. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  will  be  stationed 
at  Bangkok. 

Commissioner  Whipple  of  the  Forest.  Fish 
and  Game  Department,  in  his  annual  report 
to  the  Legislature  of  New-  York  State,  made 
January  5,  among  other  recommendations, 
advises  the  passage  of  a  law  whereby  land 
dedicated  to  tree  growing  and  planted  with 
trees  be  relieved  from  increased  taxation  for 
thirty  years.  The  passage  of  such  a  law,  in 
every  State,  would  quickly  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  forestation. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

Grows  Big  Red  Apples 


and 


Other  Fruits 


Why  let  the  fruits  of  Oregon  and  California  monopolize  our  best  markets  when  fruit  of 
EQUALLY  FINE  APPEARANCE  AND  EAR  BETTER  QUALITY 
can  be  RAISED  RIGHT  HERE  if  you 

Feed  Your  Trees  and  Feed  them  Properly? 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  produces  high  colored  fruit 

and  healthy  foliage.  . •  •  .  • 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  increases  the  yield  of  fruit, 
and  insures  against  deterioration  in  shipping. 

It  contains  a  large  amount  of  effective  Lime ,  sweetening  sour  soils,  and 
giving  magnificent  crops  of  clover.  ...... 

It  contains  a  large  amount  of  highly  available  Phosphoric  Acid.  (Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Nine  Samples  by  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  shows 
15.48%  Average  Available. — See  Bulletin  127,  page  16.) 

Its  Phosphoric  Acid  is  not  wasted  by  reversion  or  by  leaching.  The 
trees  can  use  it  all.  •  •••••••• 

At  the  Great  New  England  Fruit  Show  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  18-24, 
1909,  fruit  grown  on  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag  Phosphate)  took 
Nine'  First  Premiums,  Two  Second  Premiums,  Four  Third  Premiums,  including  a 
Silver  Cup  and  a  Silver  Medal.  This  fruit  was  raised  by  Mr.  George  A.  Drew, 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ‘D rev:  writes  us  as  follows  : — 

I  have  used  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag  Phosphate)  for  four  years 
past  for  the  fertilization  of  fruits,  more  especially  on  apples  and  peaches 

I  find  that  it  has  a  very  positive  action  in  encouraging  and  improving  the  fruit 
buds  and  an  equally  positive  action  in  producing  high  color  and  excellent  quality 
in  both  apples  and  peaches.  (Signed)  George  A.  Drew. 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

Our  Booklet,  “ UP-TO-DATE  F%U1T  GROWING  WITH  THOMAS  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  POlVDE% is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  ffural  New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 
Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 
24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 

(We  also  distribute  from  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast,  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md,;  Wilmington.  N.  C.; 

Savannah,  Ga.:  and  Charleston,  S.  C.) 


GREAT 
WESTERN 

This  picture  shows  the  front  end  of  the  GREAT  WESTERN  Manure  Spreader. 

It  looks  good,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Let's  begin  at  the  bottom  and  tell  you  more  about  GREAT  WESTERN  construction:— 

The  front  axle  is  made  of  cold-rolled  steel  shafting.  Mounted  on  this  is  a  big,  heavy,  OAK 
axle  cap,  damped  on  with  EIVE  clips.  Above  the  axle  cap  is  securely  bolted  a  great,  big,  strong, 
16-inch  MALLEABLE  circle,  or  tifth-wheel,  braced  front  and  back  with  MALLEABLE  braces.  Theso 
braces  are  bolted  solidly  to  the  axle  cap  and  take  in  the  steel  axle  as  well.  This  makes  the  front 
end  of  a  Great  Western  so  strong  that  you  can  put  on  the  largest  load  of  wet,  heavy  manure,  and 
hitch  on  as  many  horses  as  you  wish.  WE  GUARANTEE  you  can’t  pull  the  front  end  out  or  break  it. 

On  top  of  this  big  16-ineh  fifth-wheel,  you  will  see  two  short  OAK  braces,  and  bolted  on  to 
them  are  the  two  big,  heavy,  3x5-ineh  OAK  BOLSTERS. 

The  big,  strong  Iron  brackets  on  each  end  of  the  bolsters  weigh  25  pounds  each,  and  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sills  or  frame  is  SOLID. 

The  Great  Western  has  the  only  automatic  oscillating  fifth-wheel  made.  If  one  front  wheel 
drops  into  a  hole  or  a  dead  furrow,  it  opens  up  just  like  a  spring  wagon  and  the  body  is  not  twisted 
out  of  shape.  You  can  see  that  this  twisting  of  the  frame,  going  over  rough  ground,  makes  the 
manure  bind  on  the  sides  of  the  bed.  That  means  heavy  draught. 

WHAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN? 

The  FRONT  END  of  the  manure  spreader  is  a  VERY  important  part  of  the  machine,  because 
you  pull  from  it.  The  spreader  always  carries  a  heavy  load,  and  you  need  the  BEST  material  and 
STRENGTH  in  spreading  manure  on  frozen  ground,  in  corn  stubble,  going  across  dead  furrows, 
etc.  It  NEEDS  great  strength,  doesn’t  It? 

LET  US  REPEAT— with  the  GREAT  WESTERN  construction  you  can’t  put  horses  enough  on 
or  load  enough  on  to  pull  the  front  end  out  or  break  it. 

please  REMEMBER  that  every  stick  of  wood  shown  in  the  above  picture  is  OAK.  and  that 
the  16-lnch  fifth-wheel  and  all  braces  and  clips  are  the  best  MALLEABLE— and  NOT  cast  Iron. 

The  Great  Western  Is  the  “World's  Best’’  today,  and  all  we  ask  Is  that  you  make  comparisons, 
investigate  and  THINK  before  buying.  Breakdowns  with  a  manure  spreader  are  expensive  and 
dangerous  to  both  the  man  and  team,  so  you  want  to  buy  quality. 

BECAUSE  of  the  great  strength  and  proved  superiority  of  the  GREAT  WESTERN  Spreader; 
because  it  stands  head  and  shoulders  aboveall  cheap  imitations  and  light  machines  on  the  market. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Great  Western  Manure  Spreader  to  Have 
50  per  cent  less  breakage  50  per  cent  more  strength 

More  Oak,  Hickory,  malleable  and  high-grade  steel;  50  per  cent  more  wear  and  service  than  any 
other  spreader  made. 

It's  true,  that  a  high-grade  machine,  like  the  GREAT  WESTERN,  built  out  of  the  very  best 
material  that  money  can  buy,  cost  more  to  start  with,  but  it's  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Don't  let  anyone  sell  you  something  that  they  say  is  just  as  good,  and  charge  you  as  much  as  you 
would  have  to  pay  fora  GREAT  WESTERN.  Don’t  be  fooled.  When  you  go  to  buy  a  spreader, 
know  for  yourself  whafrevery  part  is  made  of.  Take  your  knife  and  see  that  the  timber  is  OAK ; 
take  your  rule  and  measure  the  parts;  take  a  sledgehammer  and  pound  the  fifth-wheel.  It  pays 
big  to  buy  the  best. 

If  you  are  interested  in  increasing  your  crops  and  building  up  your  farm,  please  write  us  to 
our  nearest  office  for  our  large  free  Art  Catalogue  No.  D5U  .  We  will  gladly  post  you  oil  what  to 
look  for,  and  what  construction  means  in  a  manure  spreader. 

Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Omaha,  Neb.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Colambus,  0.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  TASK  OF  HAPPINESS. 

If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In  my  great  task  of  happiness; 

If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face ; 

If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not;  if  morning  skies, 
Books,  and  my  food,  and  Summer  rain 
Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  in  vain  : — 
Lord,  Thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake; 

Or  Lord,  if  too  obdurate  I 
Choose  Thou,  before  that  spirit  die, 

A  piercing  pain,  a  killing  sin. 

And  to  my  dead  heart  run  them  in. 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

* 

If  tired  of  “picked-up”  codfish,  which 
is  a  melancholy  dish  as  some  house¬ 
keepers  prepare  it,  with  a  thin  and  lumpy 
sauce  that  tastes  only  of  salt  and  raw 
flour,  try  the  following  codfish  cream : 
Cut  into  dice  a  dozen  small  potatoes 
and  boil  until  tender ;  have  ready  in  a 
saucepan  half  a  pound  of  salt  codfish, 
picked  fine,  a  piece  of  butter  and  a 
chopped  onion;  heat,  and  when  the  but¬ 
ter  begins  to  brown  turn  in  the  potatoes 
and  a  pint  of  thin  cream ;  thicken  with  a 
little  flour.  Serve  on  toast. 

* 

White  fur  can  be  cleaned  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cornmeal  and  gasoline.  Make  it 
into  a  thick  paste,  putting  it  into  a  large 
dish,  so  it  may  be  used  conveniently, 
spreading  newspapers  on  the  floor  to 
catch  the  crumbs.  Rub  the  paste  well 
into  the  fur,  as  though  washing  with  a 
lather,  and  then  shake  it  out  thoroughly. 
If  the  fur  is  very  dirty  several  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  fresh  paste  may  be  required, 
that  which  is  soiled  being  thoroughly 
shaken  out.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
cleanse  light  fur  hats.  This  paste  is  also 
good  to  cleanse  the  edge  of  a  light-col¬ 
ored  cloth  skirt;  rub  on  with  a  clean 
piece  of  flannel  and  then  brush  off.  Of 
course  it  will  not  take  out  stains,  but  it 
removes  the  dry  soiling  caused  by  dust. 

* 

Reports  from  Australia  state  that  an 
immense  tract  of  land  has  been  secured 
at  Wilson’s  Inlet,  West  Australia,  to  be 
developed  as  a  women’s  enterprise.  The 
English  Women’s  Householders  League 
has  secured  the  land,  and  among  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  are  Mrs. 
Crooks,  principal  of  the  Women’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  in  Worcestershire,  Mrs. 
Emily  Crawford,  a  well-known  journal¬ 
ist,  and  Dr.  Hetty  Sawyer.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  no  man  will  be  permitted 
to  hold  land,  stock  or  office  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  land  is  in  a  rich  stock-raising 
district,  and  the  enterprise  is  said  to  be 
secure  of  abundant  financial  support. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  a  colony 
that  purposes  the  entire  elimination  of 
the  masculine  element,  there  are  already 
too  many  successful  women  farmers  for 
us  to  look  upon  the  scheme  as  absurd. 
Furthermore,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  aggressive  “new  woman,”  either 
individual  or  collective  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  saloon,  with  its  attendant  misery 
and  vice,  will  be  as  prominent  in  her 
new  colony  as  it  is  in  most  new  places 
colonized  by  the  masculine  half  of  crea¬ 
tion,  nor  do  we  think  that  jails  and  po¬ 
licemen  will  be  among  the  first  neces¬ 
sities  of  civilization  there. 

* 

In  some  way,  the  conversation  turned 
on  surgical  operations  (strange  how 
many  women  revel  in  such  subjects), 
and  a  friend  of  ours  referred  to  the  skill 
with  which  a  certain  painful  operation 
was  performed,  and  the  complete  and 
permanent  cure  that  had  resulted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  knowledge.  Long  after¬ 
wards  a  woman  who  had  listened  to  this 
conversation  told  our  friend  of  the 
strength  and  courage  it  had  given  her. 
She  was  then  dreading  the  operation  re¬ 
ferred  to;  it  was  inevitable,  but  she  had 
become  convinced  that  it  would  only 
bring  to  her  prolonged  and  fatal  agony 
The  cheerful  words  spoken,  without  any 


idea  of  personal  application,  had  given 
her  new  heart ;  she  had  gone  bravely  to 
her  ordeal,  to  be  rewarded  by  complete 
recovery.  But  suppose  our  friend  had 
not  been  a  cheerful  person — that,  instead 
of  a  few  hopeful  words,  spoken  with  sin¬ 
cere  conviction,  she  had  related  some 
doleful  tale  of  suffering  and  death? 
Well,  in  that  case  she  would  have  added 
a  fresh  pang  to  those  already  endured, 
and,  perhaps,  would  have  lowered  the 
patient’s  vitality  to  the  vanishing  point, 
by  inducing  extreme  mental  depression. 
And  the  moral  of  all  this  is  that  an  idle 
word  may  make  or  mar  a  life — we  can 
never  judge  how  far-reaching  its  effect. 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  suffering 


6534  Girl’s  Princesse  Dress,  2  to  8  years. 

and  death,  or  sin  and  sorrow,  but  we 
must  meet  them  all  courageously,  and, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies,  hearten  our  fellow 
pilgrims,  whether  their  anxieties  are 
known  or  unknown  to  us.  “How  far 
yon  tiny  candle  throws  its  rays — so 
shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,” 
says  Jessica,  and  just  so  far-reaching  is 
the  power  of  the  spoken  word. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  little  princess  dress  is  shown 
in  No.  6534.  It  can  be  made  very  plainly, 
or  decorated  as  desired,  and  is  suitable 
for  either  woolen  or  wash  goods.  The 


6527  Three-Piece  Skirt  with  Circular 
Flounce,  23  to  30  waist. 


dress  is  made  with  the  jersey  portion 
and  the  skirt.  The  skirt  is  straight  and 
plaited  and  the  jersey  portion  is  fitted 
by  means  of  seams  that  extend  to  the 
shoulders.  The  short  sleeves  can  be  used 
either  over  the  long  ones  or  separately. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (six  years)  is  4*4  yards 
24  or  27,  3)4  yards  32  or  2)4  yards  44 
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inches  wide  with  3/  yards  of  insertion, 
2*4  yards  of  ribbon  for  sash.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6534  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  two, 
four,  six  and  eight  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

An  attractive  skirt  giving  the  fashion¬ 
able  tunic  effect  is  shown  in  No.  6527. 
The  skirt  is  made  in  three  pieces  and  is 
gathered  at  the  upper  edge  and  joined 
to  a  belt.  The  lower  edge  is  finished 
with  a  tuck.  The  flounce  is  circular  and 
it  is  seamed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
skirt  under  the  tuck,  so  that  the  joining 
is  entirely  invisible.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  7%  yards  27 ;  six  yards  44  or  four 
yards  52  inches  wide,  the  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is  4)4  yards. 
The  pattern  6527  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 

Chile  Con  Carne. 

Would  you  kindly  print  a  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  chili  eon  carne?  j.  c.  m. 

Chili  con  carne  is  a  Mexican  dish 
flavored  with  red  peppers.  Seed  and 
soak  six  red  peppers  in  boiling  water 
until  tender;  then  scrape  the  pulp  into 
water.  Cut  two  pounds  of  steak  in  small 
pieces  and  fry  in  dripping  or  butter. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
brown  it.  Cover  with  the  chili  pulp  and 
water,  and  add  a  little  garlic  and  thyme. 
Season  to  taste  and  simmer  until  the 
meat  is  tender  and  the  gravy  of  the  right 
consistency.  _ 

Dill  Pickles;  Curing  Bacon. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making  dill 
pickles?  Also  one  for  curing  breakfast  ba¬ 
con  as  is  done  by  the  packers.  I  can  grow 
the  bogs  for  good  bacon,  and  want  a  recipe 
for  pickles.  w.  w. 

Dill  Pickles. — Make  a  brine  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg,  then  add  half  as 
much  more  water  as  you  have  brine. 
Wash  cucumbers  in  cold  water,  and  into 
a  stone  jar  put  first  a  layer  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  then  a  layer  of  grape  leaves  and  a 
layer  of  dill,  using  leaves  and  stems. 
Continue  in  this  way  until  the  jar  is  full. 
Pour  the  brine  over  all  and  cover,  first 
with  a  cloth,  then  with  a  plate,  and  put 
a  weight  on  top  of  the  plate.  The  cloth 
must  be  washed  frequently  as  in  making 
sauerkraut. 

We  have  published  a  number  of  recipes 
for  curing  hams  and  bacon,  but  it  is 
possible  that  commercial  packers  use 
formulas  of  their  own.  As  a  rule  no 
sugar  or  saltpeter  is  used  in  curing  ba¬ 
con,  this  being  the  chief  difference  from 
ham.  The  bacon  is  rubbed  with  plain 
salt,  which  it  absorbs  for  six  days,  being 
turned  and  rubbed  every  second  day.  The 
pieces  are  then  put  in  plain  brine  for 
four  to  six  weeks,  and  turned  every 
week.  When  removed  from  this  brine 
they  are  rubbed  off,  and  dusted  with  the 
following  mixture :  Six  ounces  gypsum, 

17  ounces  rye  flour,  10  ounces  fine  salt, 

)4  ounce  cream  of  tartar.  The  bacon  is 
hung  in  a  cool,  dark  dry  place  until 
thoroughly  dried  out  after  which  it  is 
lightly  smoked  and  stored  away.  You 
will  find  instruction  on  this  subject  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  183,  “Meat  on  the 
Farm,”  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and  in 
“Canning  and  Preserving,”  by  Prof. 
Gerald  McCarthy,  issued  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 
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“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 
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Superior  11/  Prints 

Ordinary  calicoes  could 
never  have  stood  the  test 
of  more  than  65  years, 
and  be  more  popular 
today  than  ever  before. 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

have  endured  all  these 
years  as  the  perfect  cot¬ 
ton  dress-goods,  because 
of  their  superior  quality 
of  cloth  and  absolutely 
fadeless  color. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simp¬ 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him 
supply  you, 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
tree  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Maple  ”  Evaporators 


Our  “Maple  Evaporator**  is  Hie  most  durable  and  most 
economical  on  the  market,  only  selected  materials  being 
used  in  Its  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


■  Sei 
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Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Llnesrllle 
Pa, 


WHAT  YOU  INVENT! 

JLnairR"  nr 

YourldeasMay  Bring  You  a  Fortunel 

FREE  BOOK  givesl  istof  neededi  nventions- 
tells  how  to  protec  tthem.  Write  for  it 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability ;  send 
sketch  ormodel.  Patent  advertised  forsale  free. 
WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorn-ys 
1252  F  STREET  WASHINGTON,  D.C- 


HHNf  direct  from  Apiary.  The 

■  ■  world  famous  white  sage  honey, 

finest  delicacy,  price  l()c.  per  Jb.,  freight  prepaid; 
generous  sample,  10c.  SPENCER  APIARIES,  Nordhoff,  Ca. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

given  in  half-teaspoon 
doses  four  times  a  day, 
mixed  in  its  bottle,  will 
last  a  year-old  baby  near¬ 
ly  a  month,  and  four  bot¬ 
tles  over  three  months, 
and  will  make  the  baby 
strong  and  well  and  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  a 
healthy,  robust  boy  or  girl. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE.  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


WESTERN  CANADA 

j/hat  Governor  Deneen.ollllinois,  Says  About  It; 

Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  owns  a  section 
land  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  He 
has  said  in  an  interview: 

“As  an  American  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  remarkable  progress  of 
Western  Canada.  Our  people  are 
.locking  across  the  boundary  in 
thousands,  and  I  have  not  yet  met 
one  who  admitted  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  They  are  all  doing  well. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  in 
the  Middle  or  Western  States  that 
has  not  a  representative  in  Mani- 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.” 

"  125  MillionBushelsof  Wheat  in1909 

~  Western  Canada  field  crops  for  1909  will 
easily  bring  $170,000,000.00  in  cash. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres. 
2?<kX,re’emptlou  of  160  acres  at 
$3.00  an  acre.  Railway  and  Land  Com¬ 
panies  have  land  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  ou  t  of  the  proceeds  of  one  crop. 
Splendid  climate,  good  schools, 
excellent  railway  accommodation, 
low  freight  rates,  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtainable. 

For  pamphlet  "Last  Best  West,”  particulars 
as  to  suitable  location  and  low  settlers’  rate, 
apply  to  Sup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  the  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (5) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Pin  Money  on  the  Farm. 

For  the  sake  of  some  few  wise  farm¬ 
ers*  wives,  who  would  not  rather  see 
their  daughters  dead  than  be  a  farmer’s 
wife,”  it  is  well  that  any  ideas  which 
tend  towards  encouragement  for  the 
farmer’s  daughter  be  suggested  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Much  care  and  thought  is  re¬ 
quired  nowadays  to  keep  the  young  folks 
on  the  farm.  Money  lavished  upon 
them,  that  they  might  not  feel  the  rough 
part,  may  help,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  poor  farmer  with  his 
need  of  help  stands  the  better  chance. 
Surely,  it  is  such  daughters  as  think  and 
do,  that  they  may  be  of  service  to 
lighten  the  burden  on  the  dear  old 
shoulders,  who  will  make  the  choicest 
farmers’  wives  of  to-morrow.  Work 
for  restless  young  hands  and  minds,  use¬ 
ful,  moderate  work,  is  the  remedy  for 
more  than  one  trouble  that  perplexes 
the  father  and  the  mother.  Yet  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  the  work  be  inter¬ 
esting,  and  if  interesting  and  useful,  it 
is  usually  profitable.  The  daughter  on 
the  farm  has  so  many  ways  in  which 
to  make  herself  skillful.  Bee-keeping 
and  poultry-keeping  are  ideal  work,  but 
I  will  write  only  of  little  things  that  1 
have  seen  once  idle  hands  do. 

A  mother  of  a  daughter  of  fourteen 
was  distressed  at  the  restlessness  of  the 
girl  and  her  lack  of  interest  in  simple 
housework.  She  did  not  try  to  do  her 
best  in  anything.  Finally  the  mother  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  encouraging  the  child 
to  do  her  best  in  several  lines  and  take 
the  results  to  the  State  fair.  She  won 
first  premiums  on  nearly  all  of  her  ex¬ 
hibits,  of  fruit,  jelly,  rolls,  and  several 
articles  in  the  needlework  department. 
Of  course,  the  child  is  now  on  the  safe 
road,  and  the  enthusiasm  she  won  will 
make  her  tasks  easy.  In  another  family, 
one  daughter  did  not  have  good  health 
unless  she  spent  most  of  her  time  out  of 
doors.  An  older  sister  assisted  the  moth¬ 
er,  so  this  girl  worked  among  her  flow¬ 
ers  and  what  delightful  work  it  was!  She 
has  made  it  profitable  for  her,  and  is  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  sash  and  the  size 
of  her  garden  yearly.  Early  in  the  Fall, 
she  plants  pansy  seed  for  Spring  flower¬ 
ing.  They  are  transplanted  as  soon  as  of 
proper  size  and  protected  during  the 
Winter.  When  just  in  blossom,  each 
plant  is  placed  in  a  tiny  pot  and  sold  on 
the  market.  In  the  Spring  her  sash  are 
devoted  mostly  to  Asters,  of  which  she 
makes  successive  sowings.  When  trans¬ 
planting,  a  dozen  tiny  plants  are  tied  in 
a  bundle,  marked  as  to  color  and  name 
and  sold  at  five  cents  per  dozen.  Or,  she 
allows  them  to  grow,  after  transplanting, 
until  several  inches  high  and  sells  them 
for  five  cents  each.  All  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  find  places  in  her  garden.  When 
young,  she  sells  them  as  seedlings,  and 
afterward  the  blossoms  are  sold.  It  is 
surprising  how  the  rich  like  these  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  Dahlias  and  Gladioli 
she  finds  profitable,  both  as  to  bulbs  and 
flowers. 

A  second  girl  has  an  increasing  trade 
in  vegetable  plants.  This,  of  course,  re¬ 
quires  hotbed  sash,  and  while  not  such 
delightful  work  as  is  work  among  flow¬ 
ers,  is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  former,  in  that  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  leave  home  for  a 
market.  The  girl  of  whom  I  write 
raises  egg-plant,  cabbage,  sweet  potato, 
tomato  and  pepper-plants.  Her  sash  are 
placed,  five  in  a  group,  in  a  continuous 
line.  When  she  is  through  with  the 
Summer  plants,  the  end  boards  in  each 
group  are  removed,  then  a  horse  and 
plow  work  them  up.  This  is  so  much 
easier  than  spading  up  the  earth.  After 
she  prepares  the  soil  for  sowing,  she 
sows  cabbage  seed  for  plants  to  winter 
over,  and  radish  seed  in  successive 
planting,  so  there  is  very  little  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  that  the  sash  are  not  yield¬ 
ing  some  return  to  the  plucky  little 
worker.  She  does  all  of  the  sowing, 
transplanting,  watering  and  selling,  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  spare  time.  A  young 
woman,  whose  help  is  required  in  the 
house,  makes  her  pin-money  in  the  near¬ 
by  town  by  selling  to  the  busy  and  to 
the  rich,  little  delicacies  in  which  she 
surpasses.  She,  on  certain  days  each 
week,  delivers  (by  order  now),  delicious 
salads,  pickles,  ketchup,  cookies,  pies, 
canned  fruit  and  jellies.  She  also  gath¬ 
ers  nuts  and  finds  sale  for  them,  and  her 
herb-bed  is  a  paying  spot.  Speaking  of 
canned  fruit,  I  know,  because  I  have  seen 
it  done,  that  a  farmer's  daughter  can  easily 
sell  several  hundreds  of  jars  of  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables,  by  having  samples 
and  soliciting  her  orders.  Any  idea  that 
may  encourage  our  young  women  to  like 
the  country  and  the  work  of  the  country 
woman  is  worth  passing  on,  for  it  is  the 
woman  as  often  as  the  man  who  makes 
the  farm  a  success,  for  a  good  woman’s 
cheer  puts  new  life  into  the  man’s  work. 

LOUISE  S.  JOHNSON. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters, 

I  have  had  quite  an  experience  with 
my  poultry  and  decided  that  there  are 
many  ups  and  downs  in  this  career  as 
well  as  any  other.  I  cannot  blame  any¬ 
thing  but  a  broken  window  with  a  sud¬ 
den  drop  of  temperature,  and  realized 
how  true  it  was  that  “For  want  of  a 
nail  the  shoe  was  lost.”  But  though  the 
new  woman  may  understand  all  trades  I 
was  brought  up  to  think  my  work  was 
the  house,  and  never  learned  manual 
training,  which  should  teach  girls  how 
to  replace  a  broken  pane.  At  any  rate 
going  out  one  morning  to  give  them 
breakfast,  I  found  10  hens  suffering 
from  colds,  and  two  of  them  developed 
all  symptoms  of  roup.  So  I  separated 
the  afflicted  ones  from  the  healthy  fowls 
and  gave  them  some  linseed  to  pick, 
while  I  made  a  mixture  of  ground  grain 
and  pepper  for  them.  Three  of  them 
died,  but  the  rest  soon  recovered,  and  I 
had  the  house  disinfected,  keeping  the 
sick  fowls  isolated  for  awhile.  Then  as 
the  weather  turned  milder  they  were 
shut  into  the  yard  while  I  sprayed  the 
inside  of  the  building  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  that  being  the  quickest  way 
of  whitewashing  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Hens  are  a  good  deal  like  people, 
very  susceptible  to  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  quite  liable  to  spread  their 
“grippe”  or  roup  to  others. 

Talking  of  diseases  reminds  me  of  one 
of  my  failures  last  Fall,  which  was  in 
keeping  over  the  tomatoes  that  were  not 
ripe  before  frost.  The  boys  helped  me 
gather  them  one  Saturday,  and  we  put 
them  in  the  spent  hotbed  under  the 
sashes.  There  were  so  many  I  carried 
some  to  the  warm  loft  over  the  kitchen, 
but  they  rotted  completely,  while  those  in 
the  hotbeds  looked  fine,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  that  they  would  bring  me  some 
pocket  money,  but  when  we  went  to 
pick  them  over  there  was  a  bad  spot  on 
nearly  every  one  of  them,  and  the  only 
use  we  could  make  of  them  was  to  use 
the  sound  parts  for  chilli  sauce.  Some 
people  say  it  is  best  to  pull  them  up  by 
the  roots  and  hang  them  in  the  dark 
barn,  but  I  should  like  to  know  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  the  subject. 

As  Christmas  came  near  I  began  to 
wonder  what  I  should  do  for  presents, 
for  I  was  too  busy  to  make  any  fancy 
articles  as  gifts.  I  had  a  lot  of  Chinese 
primroses  in  pots,  that  were  raised  from 
seed,  and  got  some  moss  from  the  woods 
to  put  on  top  of  the  pots,  giving  to  those 
of  my  friends  who  have  none,  and  sev¬ 
eral  neighbors  who  had  sickness  in  the 
house  and  had  no  time  for  pickle  making 
were  glad  of  a  bottle  of  gherkins.  We 
had  a  large  supply  of  these  little  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  I  found  they  were  in  good 
demand  at  the  stores. 

I  told  Elizabeth  Veery  recently  that 
one  of  our  Northern  dishes,  very  nice 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  was  codfish 
done  by  an  old-fashioned  recipe  to  serve 
as  a  supper  or  breakfast  dish.  Soak  a 
piece  of  salt  codfish  about  six  inched 
square  in  soft  water  over  night.  Split 
six  crackers  and  lay  them  in  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  them  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  In  the  morning  pick 
the  fish  fine,  and  mix  well  with  the 
soaked  crackers,  three  beaten  eggs,  a 
bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  a  quart 
of  milk  with  one  dessert  spoonful  of 
flour  and  boil  five  minutes,  then  pour 
over  the  dish  of  crackers  and  fish  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour.  Elizabeth  prom¬ 
ised  to  try  this  and  said  it  looked  as  if 
it  might  be  an  improvement  on  codfish 
balls  by  way  of  variety. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


If  I  were  forced  to  be  a  boy,  and  a 
boy  in  the  country — the  best  kind  of  boy 
to  be  in  the  Summer— I  would  be  about 
ten  years  of  age.  As  soon  as  I  got  older, 
I  would  quit  it.  The  trouble  with  a  boy 
is  that  just  as  he  begins  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  he  is  too  old,  and  has  to  be  set  to 
doing  something  else.  If  a  country  boy 
were  wise  he  would  stay  at  just  that  age 
when  he  could  enjoy  himself  most  and 
have  the  least  expected  of  him  in  the 
way  of  work. — Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

A  gentleman  is  blit  a  gentle  man — 
no  more,  no  less ;  a  diamond  polished 
that  was  a  diamond  in  the  rough ;  a  gen¬ 
tleman  is  gentle;  a  gentleman  is  modest; 
a  gentleman  is  courteous ;  a  gentleman 
is  generous ;  a  gentleman  is  slow  to  take 
offence,  as  being  one  that  never  gives  it ; 
a  gentleman  is  slow  to  surmise  evil,  as 
being  one  that  never  thinks  it ;  a  gentle¬ 
man  goes  armed  only  in  consciousness  of 
right;  a  gentleman  subjects  his  appe¬ 
tites;  a  gentleman  refines  his  tastes;  a 
gentleman  subdues  his  feelings ;  a  gen¬ 
tleman  controls  his  speech,  and  finally 
a  gentleman  deems  every  other  better 
than  himself. — Bishop  George  W.  Doane. 
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Apply 

Wherever  there  Is  Pain. 


Pains  in  the  Back 

Allcock' s  Plasters  have  no  equal. 
Strengthen  Weak  Backs 
as  nothing  else  can. 


•  Pains  in  the  Side 

Allcock' s  Plasters  relieve  promptly 
and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  side  and  restore  energy. 


Allcock's  Plasters  can  always  be  distinguished  by 
their  fine  balsam  odor ;  this  comes  from  the  Frank¬ 
incense ,  which  has  remarkable  curative  qualities. 


When  you  need  a  Pill 

BrandretKs  Pill 


TAKE  A 


(Est.  1752.) 


For  CONSTIPATION,  (BILIOUSNESS,  HEADACHE,  DIZZINESS, 
INDIGESTION,  Etc.  Purely  Vegetable. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use  Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not.  ,  . 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 


We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  11 
you  like.  Either  way— you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 


0/1  f/»e  ASea^ocrrc/ 


Frequently  net  from  $500.00  to  $1,500.00  PER  ACRE,  two  to  three  crops  per  year. 
Undeveloped  lands  can  be  bought  very  cheap  and  will  net  bigger  profits  each  year. 
The  climate  is  truly  delightful — mild  winters  and  cool  summer  breezes — unsurpassed 
shipping  facilities — abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of  satisfactory  labor. 

Write  for  beautiful  new  booklet,  printed  in  two  colors — written  by  a  western  man, 
describing  in  detail  this  wonderful  country.  Address:  ... 

■  i  w  white  Con’l  Ind.  Apt..  Spahoard  Air-Line  Railway,  NORFOLK,  VA 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
- $5  to  $10  per  acre - 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle.Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  ut  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

11.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.4StL.Rj.,Popt C.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brilliant  500  candle  power  light. 
(•tCasts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*  699  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


GREGORY’S 
Special  Flower  Seed  Oiler 

50  cents  worth  for  10  cents 

1  package  Anter  Giant  Comet,  mixed,  5c. 

1  package  Tali  Zinnia,  mixed,  ...  5e. 

1  package  Candytuft,  mixed,  •  •  .  ,  5c. 

1  package  Petunia,  fine,  mixed,  ...  5c. 

1  package  Mignonette,  sweet,  •  •  •  •  5c. 

1  package  Poppy,  double,  mixed,  •  .  5c. 

1  package  Coreopain,  mixed,  •  •  •  •  5c. 

1  package  Phlox  l>ruimnondi,  mixed,  5c. 

1  package  Pansy,  mixed,  ••••••  5c. 

1  package  Kachelor  Button*,  .  .  •  .  5c. 
The  aboveten  packages  by  mail  postpaid  for  10  cents  in  coin, 
together  with  our  handsome  calendar  and  our  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  for  lfilO.  With  the  above  collection  we  will 
enclose  a  certificate  worth  25  cents. 
If  returned  with  fl  you  may  select 
seeds  in  packages  or  ounces  to  the 
HONEST  value  of  $1.25. 

«!•  H.  Gregory  <fc  ft  on 

^  Marblehead,  Mass. 


■nr  m  T  1  DRILLING 
VI  LtLtLt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  orhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROSL.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


This  Pump  Requir 
No  Attention 


The  ideal  system  of  supplying  running  water  for 
use  in  suburban  homes  or  on  farms,  is  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Write  for  catalog  AO  and  guaranteed  estimate 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.,  140  Nassau  St.  ,N.  Y. 

Factory;  Chester.  Pa. 


S,000  Money-Making; Farms. 

Throughout  10  States.  One  acre  to  a  thousand. 
$500  to  $15,000.  Stock  and  tools  included  with  many 
to  settle  estates  quickly.  Illustrated  catalogue. 
‘‘Guido  No.  28  ”  free.  Buyers’ car  fare  paid.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO. ,  Dept.  1099, 47  Wes 1 34th  St. ,  New  York. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes. 

free  catalogue  of  splendid  bargains 

K  li.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Ulchmottd,  Va. 


DESIRABLE  Improved  farms  for  sale  in  Central 
New  York,  at  prices  from  twenty  to  sixty  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre,  with  good  buildings.  For  full  de¬ 
scription,  write  ITHACA  REALTY  COMPANY, 
107  N.  Tioga  Street,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  The  seat  of 
Cornell  University  and  The  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
doposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

nn  UI1T  RIIV  a  WcycZe  or  a  pair 
UU  HUI  DUI  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  vn  heard  of 
\prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
nyr  PCCST  **  it  will  cost  you  to 
UHC  ULn  I  write  a  postal  aDd  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
roturn  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  .  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  C80  CHICAGO 


lie 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  MOLASSES  FEED. 

In  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December 
25,  page  1117,  “Exposure  of  Fake 
Feeds,”  I  notice  you  quote  “Badger 
Dairy  Feed.”  In  addition  to  falling  be¬ 
low  the  guarantee  these  feeds  contained 
oat  hulls,  buckwheat  hulls,  old  straw  and 
weed  seeds.  The  following  is  a  letter 
the  manufacturers  have  mailed  me  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  above  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  4,  1909. 
Dear  Sir :  Are  you  feeding  the  only  mo¬ 
lasses  feed  that  was  fed  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  just  held  in  Milwaukee,  where 
the  most  costly  and  best  registered  cows  in 
the  country  were  exhibited? 

Badger  Dairy  Feed  was  the  only  molasses 
feed  used,  and  let  us  tell  you  why, — “Be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  feed  that  makes  good,”  and 
leading  dairymen  in  the  country  know  it 
and  are  saving  money  by  using  Badger. 
They  know  they  will  get  more  milk  and 
have  better  looking  stock— and  here  is  the 
important  part  of  Badger — your  feed  bill 
will  not  be  any  higher — but  on  the  contrary 
will  be  lower.  Let  us  tell  you  why,  because 
every  ounce  of  Badger  has  its  feeding  value 
— there  is  no  waste  whatever — its  protein 
properties  produce  the  milk  and  the  solid 
matter  it  contains  builds  up  your  cow. 

Therefore,  it  is  up  to  you  to  use  the  feed 
that  always  makes  good — the  feed  that  will 
make  your  cows  give  more  milk  and  produce 
more  butter  fat  and  will  also  save  your 
money. 

Let  us  tell  you  another  thing  about  Bad¬ 
ger.  It  is  composed  only  of  the  best  grades 
of  raw  material  and  does  not  contain  any 
weed  seeds,  oat  hulls,  peanut  hulls,  corn¬ 
cobs  or  any  adulterant  whatever.  There¬ 
fore,  knowing  that  you  are  an  up-to-date 
and  progressive  farmer  who  is  always  look¬ 
ing  for  something  better — something  that 
will  give  you  more  value  for  your  money, 
we  ask  you  to  try  Badger  Dairy  feed  and 
we  know  (he  results  in  the  milk  pail  will 
convince  you. 

Call  on  Mr.  - ,  get  a  small  quantity, 

give  it  a  good  thorough  trial  and  the  feed 
will  convince  you ;  if  you  are  using  Badger, 
increase  your  ration  and  watch  the  results 
in  the  milk  pail.  Also  send  for  our  free 
booklet  which  tells  you  how  to  take  care  of 
your  stock  in  case  of  sickness,  etc. 

I  do  not  want  to  feed  oat  hulls,  etc.  I 
purchased  GOO  pounds  the  beginning  of 
December;  have  used  almost  entirely 
for  10  days.  The  results  thus  far  are  not 
deleterious.  Probably  I  do  not  feed 
'  enough.  I  am  feeding  six  quarts  daily. 
The  reason  for  writing  you  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  same  Badger  Dairy  Feed  on 
page  1117  is  meant,  as  the  letter  attempts 
to  induce  me  to  become  general  user. 
Pennsylvania.  J.  f.  fretz. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  obtained  for  Mr.  Fretz 
a  copy  of  Bulletin  316.  On  pages  234, 
235  and  236  he  will  find  the  record  of 
three  samples  of  this  Badger  feed.  Here 
it  is :  G  means  what  the  company  guar¬ 
anteed  and  F  what  the  chemists  found : 


Protein. 

Fat. 

Fibre. 

No. 

1 . 

.  G.  18.  ' 

F.  16.78 

4.50 

4.91 

7.39 

No. 

2 . 

.  G.  18. 

F.  13.08 

G.  4.50 
4.10 

10.15 

No. 

3 . 

.  G.  18. 

F.  16.08 

4.50 

4.15 

7.96 

Examination  under  the  microscope 
showed  that  these  feeds  consisted  of 
molasses,  brewers’  grains,  malt  sprouts, 
cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  with  various 
adulterations.  Among  the  waste  stuff 
found  were  buckwheat  hulls,  oat  hulls, 
particles  of  straw  and  weed  seeds.  The 
following  weed  seeds  were  found  in  the 
three  samples :  corn  cockle,  charlock, 
catchfly,  yellow  foxtail,  green  foxtail, 
fambs’  quarters,  lady’s  thumb,  wild  buck¬ 
wheat,  barnyard  grass,  ragweed. 

We  simply  took  these  samples  at  ran¬ 
dom  in  preparing  the  former  article. 
These  records  show  that  they  all  fell 
below  guarantee,  all  contained  “stuff,” 
and  weed  seeds.  The  chemist  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  writes 
us  that  in  1909  three  samples  of  Badger 
feed  were  examined  with  the  following 
result : 

Frotein.  Fat.  Fiber. 

Sample.  Found.  Guar.  Found.  Guar.  Found. 


No.  1.  .  .  .  16.50  18.00 
No.  2.  .  .  15.80  18.00 
No.  3.  .  .  15.01  16.18 


4.88  4.50  11.52 

5.23  4.50  12.82 

3.31  3. 5-4. 5  11.20 


No  examination  with  the  microscope 
was  made.  We  have  no  doubt  this  feed 
will  make  milk.  Molasses,  cotton-seed 
meal  and  brewers’  grains  are  all  good 
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feeds — but  why  pay  for  weed  seeds  and 
mill  sweepings  at  the  price  of  good 
grain?  The  New  York  Station  certainly 
found  this  trash  in  these  feeds.  Why 
not  buy  molasses  and  these  other  good 
grains  separately  and  mix  them  yourself 
if  you  want  a  feeding  mixture? 

Sheep  on  Shares. 

If  I  take  sheep  on  shares,  half  of  the 
wool  and  half  of  the  Increase,  should  they 
be  divided  every  year,  or  wait  till  the  part¬ 
nership  is  ended?  e.  s.  m. 

Unless  otherwise  specified  in  the 
agreement,  when  a  person  takes  sheep 
agreeing  to  give  the  owner  half  of  the 
wool  and  half  of  the  increase,  the  di¬ 
vision  is  made  every  year  at  the  usua 
time  for  disposing  of  such  produce. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


NEW-VORKER 


January  29. 


Feed  for  Roasting  Fowls. 

Would  that  formula  for  poultry  mash 
by  Professor  Rice,  of  Cornell  University, 
bo  a  good  growing  feed  for  Fall  chickens 
intended  for  Spring  roasters,  feeding  them 
at  night  all  the  whole  grain  they  wanted? 
As  I  understand  the  article  in  December 
11  issue,  they  don’t  feed  any  whole  grain 
until  night.  g.  g. 

Whitman,  Mass. 

The  formula  given  on  page  1075  is  for 
laying  hens,  but  it  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  growing  chickens  by  add¬ 
ing  a  feed  of  warm  mash  at  noon.  This 
wet  mash  should  contain  a  liberal 
amount  of  such  feeds  as  ground  oats, 
buckwheat,  and  cornmeal,  with  enough 
wheat  bran  to  make  it  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency  when  moistened.  It  should  be 
fed  in  a  crumbly  condition  about  noon. 
Do  not  feed  all  the  chickens  will  eat 
except  when  you  feed  whole  grain  at 
night.  c.  s.  GREENE. 


Water  Pressure  System. — It  is  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest  I  read  the  answer  to 
questions  of  M.  G.,  Reinhold  Station,  Ta., 
page  5,  as  (o  a  pressure  system  of  liot-water 
heating.  The  answer  in  this  part  of  the 
country  would  not  be  taken  as  correct.  A 
pressure  system  is  one  that  is  connected 
direct  to  the  street  mains  and  has  no  ex¬ 
pansion  tank.  You  will  find  many  of  them 
in  1  he  vicinity  of  Malden  and  Melrose, 
Mass.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  safe  system 
as  usually  installed.  Any  stoppage  or  freez¬ 
ing  of  street  supply  means  an  explosion. 
There  is  another  system  of  pressure  or  force 
system  used  in  many  of  the  modern  eight 
and  ten  story  buildings  recently  built  in 
Boston.  This  system  has  the  water  first 
heated  and  then  pumped  bv  force  through 
the  system.  This  is  the  most  costly  but 
up-to-date  system  of  heating  known. 

J.  A.  P. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  answer  on  page  5  refers  to 
a  familiar  system  of  greenhouse  heating, 
often  installed  where  there  is  no  city  water 
system. 


Too  bad  any  woman  must  wash  a  com¬ 
plicated  cream  separator.  Too  bad  anyone 
is  misled  into  thinking  complicated  bowls 
are  necessary.  Look  at  the  upper  picture. 
Those  52  disks  were  all  used  in  one  common 
disk  machine  that  was 
discarded  for  a  Sharp¬ 
ies  Dairy  T ubular. 

Look  at  the  lower 
picture.  It  shows  the 
only  piece  used  inside 
the  wonderfully  light, 
simple,  sanitary,  easy 
to  clean,  wear-a-life- 
time  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  bowl.  Any  won¬ 
der  T  ubulars  probably 
replace  more  common 
separators  every  year 
than  any  one  maker 
of  such  machines  sells?  Tubulars  skim 
faster  and  cleaner  than  any  other  sepa¬ 
rator. 

Tubular  sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  World's  biggest  sepa¬ 
rator  works.  Branch  factories  in  Canada 
and  Germany.  The  only  modern  separator 
— The  World’s  Best. 


Write  for 
our  new 
Catalogue 
No.  1 53 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  TIL,  Son  Francisco,  Col.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and 
robust  health  to  children.  Safe.  In¬ 
expensive  to  keep.  Stallions  and  mares 
for  breeding.  Complete  outfits.  Write 
today  for  ourbeautitully  illustrated  free 
catalogue  which  tells  all  about  them 
belle  Meade  Farm,  bept.  S,  Markani,  Va. 


PUREBRED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

A  purebred  Holstein  cow  holds  the 
world's  championship  for  yielding  28.44 
lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  This  test  was 
made  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station. 
This  kind  of  information  should  point 
out  to  you  that  for  dairy  supply  you 
should  look  carefully  into  the  merits 
of  the  wonderful  milk-producing  Hol¬ 
stein  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  profits 
of  your  dairy.  These  cattle  are  rugged 
&vSttiy ^  and  healthy;  of  large  stature, 
^  and  will  thrive  on  less  care 

than  other  breeds.  Why  not 

aliaRl  investigate  them  ? 

" Uolsteins  are  the  most  profitable  cattle.' 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Association 

100  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS  -  FRIESIANS. 

THE  KAH’NDAI.K  STOCK  1  ARM 
For  three  years  the  borne  or  I’ietertje  Jlenger- 
veld’s  Count  DeKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  IV,  HOUR, 

Wellington,  Ohio, 


BUTTER-BRED  HOLSTEINS 

I  am  offering  two  very  fine  and  three-quarter  white 
Bull  Calves  that  have  25  A.  R.  ().  sisters,  one  with 
over  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  They  are  one  month 
old  and  the  first  draft  for  $50  takes  one  Registered 
and  transferred.  Also  Yearling  Heifers,  Fresh 
Cows  and  Springers. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  La  Grange,  Ohio. 


BULL  CALVES-*  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ- 
nuiity.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
wiH  lie  kept  in  the  Beni  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Fill*  Cola  —as  my  farm  will  pass  Into  other 
■  vi  uaici  hands  April  1st  next,  my  pure  bred 
Holstein-Friesian  herd,  comprising  35  head,  must 
be  disposed  of  before  that  date.  This  stock  was 
bred  on  lion.  Peter  11.  McLennan  (of  Syracuse) 
Farm,  and  1  am  permitted  to  refer  to  him  as  to  the 
high  merit  of  these  cattle.  For  full  particulars 
apply  to-  H.  H.  WEAVER,  JOHXSTOWN,  PA. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Buli,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


I  AIIRFI  — REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

knU  I  ILL.  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  ns  well  bred  in 
"butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
L  k  D  M  world,  heads  the  herd. 

I  A  11  IV  stock  for  sale. 

■  n  il  ill  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  9  cows,  J3  heifers,  li  bulls. 

S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Ynn  PonH  Afford  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  UClII  l  HIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price, 
li.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HilS  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE, 

BUHL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOI.L,  Faoli,  Pa. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Cliampion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  li.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  UEVMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows,  liose  of  Sharon,  Ruby’s  Blight  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  283522, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163573,  and  first 
irize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
lulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  P.  WEST  A  SON,  Box  86,  Blooiningburg,  O. 


The 

Cuernseys 

have  proven  them¬ 
selves 


the  Most  Economical 
Producers  of  Dairy 
Products  of  the 


Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

at  the  Pan-American  Breed  Test  and  Other  Impartial  Trials 

‘The  MONTHLY  GUERNSEY  BULLETIN  and  information 

,  regarding  the  breed  free  by  addressing 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,  BOX  R.  PEIERBORO,  N.  H. 


Boyle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Post  Latch 
DURABILITY  Best  Material  and 

Workmanship.  Built  to  last  a  Llctirae. 
COMFORT  Hunf  on  chaina  allow* 
intf  lull  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry.-  ., 

CLEANLINESS  Keep,  the  cow  fa 

place.  Forward  when  lying  do  wo-  Bach 
when  •  landing. 

Booklet  i  hotel  ng  Model  Dairy  Barnr~ 

Blue  Print  with  Jeloili  for  e reeling 
Pip*  Stanchion  Ffamei  -  Pr!ctf~ Fee*  _ 

.«  SOLE  MAKERS 

faLjAS.  BOYLE  £?  SON 

SALEM.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
e  Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, N.Y, 


GUKltNSKY  BULLS  FOB  SALE-I  have  a 
few  excellent  young  bulls  for  sale  from  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  cows  and  sired  by  Ledyard  Bay 
No.  11074.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


CCDDCTC- Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff 

iXnflblO  on  rats:  THE  FERRET.  Enclose 
stamp  for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


-From  imported  stock.  Females 
cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eiglitmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

SOME  good  coon  and  fox  dogs  for  sale:  pedigreed: 

Birdsong  and  Walker  strains.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
triul.  K.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption.  Illinois. 

F~OfTsALE-CHESHIRE  BOAR  No.  5174-Farrowed  Sep¬ 
tember,  1908.  C.  A.  BOLTON,  Castile,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.^h0"'3! 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM  BERKSHIRES— Choice  thorough¬ 
bred  stork;  matings  not  akin;  sired  by  Hamp¬ 
ton  Duke.  King  Long-ellow,  Jr.,  and  Loyal  Master¬ 
piece-  Registration  free. 

A.  F.  JONES,  Box  1 17,  Brldgehampton,  N.  Y. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan  N.Y. 

LAKGE  BERKSIURKS  AT  infill  WOOD — Short,  broad  heads. 

Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs.  Special  offering 
of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  this  spring. 
Four  sons  of  Masterpiece,  7  months  old,  lor  sale  at  a  bargain. 
Write  fur  booklet.  II.  C.  Sc  H.  li.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTATION  of  1,10  best;  large  improved 
imrUniAIIUn  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle  Horse,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions.  2G0  head  to  select  from.  Catalogues 
now  ready.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


MULES 


i—  Farm  broken;  10  pair,  4  to  10  years. 
Prices  Right— Mules  Right. 
Delaware  Stock  Farm, 
MyerASon,  Krldgcvllle,  Del. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  SEVERAL  HEAD  OF  HIGH 
CLASS  REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N. Y 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  importers 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 
on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 


McLaughlin  bros., 

KansasClty,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St. Paul, Minn. 


LATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 

The  richness  of  Milk  at  the  cost. 

Booklet,  “How  to  raise  Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without  milk,”  Free. 
B LATCII FORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
Established  at  Leicester  England,  in  1800. 
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MULCHED  APPLES  AND  INTER-PLANT¬ 
ING. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  what 
has  been  brought  out  in  your  study  of 
a  mulched  orchard.  My  orchard  of 
about  800  trees  was  set  out  in  1894  and 
1895,  and  has  never  had  a  plow  in  it, 
only  to  plow  irrigating  ditches.  The 
orchard  is  now  well  set  in  grass,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover.  For  the  last  three 
years  I  have  mowed  it  for  hay;  I  keep 
quite  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  the  orchard 
gets  plenty  of  barnyard  manure,  and  it 
is  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  now.  The 
land  is  too  stony  to  plow,  but  I  have 
all  the  surface  rocks  picked  off;  I  am 
in  line  with  H.  W.  G.,  and  have  now  a 
good  bunch  of  hogs  running  in  about' 
one-half  of  the  orchard.  On  page  1066, 
W.  A.  M.,  of  Virginia,  states  that  his 
Winesap  fail  to  fruit  enough  for  a  good 
crop;  the  idea  has  lately  come  to  me 
that  a  single  variety  of  apples  does  not 
get  properly  pollenized.  In  1894  I  set 
out  what  I  bought  for  100  Spitzcnburgs, 
but  when  they  came  to  bearing  they 
were  Ben  Davis.  I  had  them  grafted 
to  Spitzenburg.  They  were  grafted  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  and  they  do  not 
bear  at  all  to  amount  to  anything.  An¬ 
other  lot  of  Spitzenburg  were  grafted 
into  Ben  Davis ;  they  were  in  a  lot  of 
different  varieties  and  they  have  borne 
plenty  of  fruit.  The  best  paying  crop 
of  apples  I  had  this  year  was  Snow 
(Fameuse)  and  Spitzenburg,  both  grow¬ 
ing  on  one  tree  about  half  and  half, 
grafted  five  years  ago.  Spitzenburg  and 
Wealthy  on  the  same  tree  does  well 
with  me.  M.  h.  pierce. 

Montana. 


GREEN  RYE  FOR  MULCH. 

D.  B.  L Hanover,  Pa. — Some  time  ago  I 
rend  about  green  rye  mowed  and  used  as  a 
mulch  to  trees  being  injurious.  Did  I  mis¬ 
understand  you,  or  is  that  correct?  I  have 
orchard  of  1,000  apple  and  900  peach  trees, 
iu  which  I  sowed  rye  as  green  cover  crop 
to  use  as  mulch.  Will  it  be  injurious  to 
trees?  I  expected  to  mow  and  place  around 
trees  about  May  1. 

Ans. — Go  right  ahead  and  use  the 
green  rye  for  mulching  the  trees.  What 
we  said  was  that  when  green  rye,  full 
of  sap,  is  plowed  into  certain  soils, 
corn  and  some  other  crops  will  often 
fail  to  grow  well.  We  think  the  trouble 
is  due  to  some  peculiar  ferment  in  the 
rye.  We  have  overcome  it  by  mowing 
the  rye  and  letting  it  wilt  before  plowing 
under.  There  will  be  no  trouble  with 
rye  cut  and  left  on  top  of  the  ground. 

POULTRY  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

I  am  trying  a  few  hens  in  my  greenhouse 
for  experiment.  I  have  a  yard  12  x  7  feet 
enclosed  in  which  I  have  seven  hens  and  one 
cock.  lias  anyone  ever  tried  hens  in  a  green¬ 
house?  If  so  with  what  results?  Some 
poultry  men  claim  artificial  heat  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  chickens.  I  tried  lamp  heat  in  a 
roosting  coop  when  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  zero  or  under  for  two  weeks ;  one 
morning  it  was  18  degrees  below.  I  had 
13  hens  and  during  this  period  I  received 
from  seven  to  13  eggs  every  day.  I  will  let 
you  know  the  results.  I  intend  removing 
the  chickens  while  smoking  for  insects  on 
lettuce.  f.  h. 

Johnstown.  Pa. 

We  want  to  know  the  results  and  also 
the  experience  of  other  poultry  men.  We 
see  no  reason  why  chickens  should  not 
thrive  with  greenhouse  culture,  but  as  to 
whether  the  hens  would  lay  enough  eggs 
to  pay  for  fuel  and  firing  is  another  propo¬ 
sition.  The  plan  would  not  appeal  to  prac¬ 
tical  greenhouse  men,  or  to  poultrymen, 
either.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  master  the 
greenhouse  work  and  grow  lettuce,  or  other 
crops  under  glass,  and  keep  the  chickens  in 
poultry  houses. 


ANOTHER  CO-OPERATIVE  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION. 

When  the  Vineland  Farmers’  Exchange 
of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  started  we  told  what  the 
members  hoped  to  do.  Now  we  have  this 
statement  by  the  secretary : 

We  commenced  doing  business  November 
8,  and  since  that  time  have  had  an  uphill 
road  to  climb,  and  difficulties  have  come  up 
from  time  to  time  which  have  appeared  al¬ 
most  insurmountable.  The  New  York  com¬ 
mission  houses  are  putting  up  the  fight  of 
their  lives,  for  this  one  of  their  richest 
tributaries.  However,  the  Exchange  has 
been  steadily  forging  its  way  ahead  and 
will  very  soon  be  on  such  a  solid  basis  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  conditions 


which  exist  to  overpower  it.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  sweet  potatoes  are  main  crop 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  Exchange  has 
proven  itself  capable  of  doing  this  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  .all  concerned.  The  prices  obtained 
by  the  Exchange  members  have  averaged 
from  15  to  25  cents  per  hamper  more  than 
those  of  the  independent  shippers,  who  send 
their  goods  to  the  New  York  market  re¬ 
gardless  of  market  conditions,  and  then  are 
forced  to  accept  whatever  returns  the  com¬ 
mission  man  sees  fit  to  make.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Exchange  officers  are  in  constant 
communication  with  all  of  the  eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  and  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  place 
the  goods  where  the  farmer  will  receive  the 
most  benefit.  The  object  of  the  organization 
is  to  sell  goods  on  an  F.  O.  B.  basis,  so  that 
the  farmer  knows  just  what  he  will  receive 
for  his  goods  before  they  leave  the  station. 
A  five  per  cent  commission  is  charged  by 
the  Exchange  for  handling  the  members’ 
goods ;  this  five  per  cent  goes  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  organization,  and 
if  the  full  charge  is  not  required  for  this 
purpose  the  balance  is  refunded  to  the 
farmers  in  the  way  of  dividends  on  their 
Stock.  ARDEN  M.  ELLIS. 

Treasurer. 


HIGH  PRICE  OF  FOOD. 

The  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce  pur¬ 
pose  to '  hold  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
present  cost  of  food.  As  member  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  call  upon  Secretary  Wilson.  John 
A.  Stewart,  a  trustee  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  put  the  facts  down  as  they 
should  be  put. 

“When  the  time  has  arrived  when  onions 
are  selling  in  the  city  of  Now  York  at  the 
rate  of  $6.40  a  barrel,  apples  at  the  rate 
of  $20  a  barrel,  potatoes  at  the  rate  of 
$4.50  a  barrel,  and  all  other  food  supplies 
at  proportionate  prices,  it  seems  as  though 
the  entire  consuming  population  should 
arise  in  protest  and  ascertain  the  reason 
why,  as  now  seems  more  than  likely,  food 
produced  in  the  United  States  should  cost 
more  to  the  American  consumer  than  food 
produced  in  the  United  States  costs  in  the 
countries  of  Europe,  to  which  some  of  it  is 
exported. 

“In  connection  with  my  duties  as  trustee 
of  the  Morrisville  school,”  continued  Mr. 
Stewart,  "I  have  had  occasion  to  inquire 
into  conditions  in  central  New  York  and 
have  found  instances  where  the  farmer 
producer  got  three  cents  a  bunch  for  as¬ 
paragus  which  sold  at  six  cents  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  village  and  45  cents  in  the  city  of 
New  York ;  where  apples,  in  one  instance 
60  bushels,  were  sold  to  a  commission  house 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  return  to  the 
farmer  for  which  was  $4.65,  a  statement 
accompanying  a  check  enclosure  explaining 
that  this  was  the  balance  due  to  the  farmer 
from  the  sale  of  the  apples  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  man  after  the  latter  had  paid  the 
freight  and  taken  out  his  commission,  which 
apples,  I  may  state.  Wore  afterward  found 
in  the  warehouse  of  the  same  commission 
man  and  unsold.  The  farmer,  having  no  re¬ 
course,  was  merely  the  victim  of  a  swindle, 
and  a  common  swindle  in  New  York  city 
among  a  certain  class  of  commission  men. 

“In  almost  every  instance  I  have  found 
that  the  cause  of  high  prices  must  not  be 
sought  for  upon  the  farm,  but  must  await 
discovery  when  a  thorough  and  fact  finding 
investigation  is  begun  which  begins  at  the 
railway  freight  station  and  ends  in  the 
store  of  the  retailer.  So  far  as  ascertain¬ 
able  from  a  cursory  investigation  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  does  not  govern  the 
distribution  of  food  products  in  the  large 
cities,  but  the  price  which  is  paid  to  the 
producer  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  cliques  of 
commission  men,  and  these  same  cliques  as 
arbitrarily  fix  the  prices  at  which  these 
food  products  shall  be  sold  to  the  retail 
dealer,  who  in  turn  charges  the  consumer 
all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.  It  is  stated 
as  a  fact  that  the  working  man  in  the 
manufacturing  centres  to-day  pays  a  larger 
proportion  relatively  of  his  wages  for  food 
than  his  rival  in  England  or  Germany  or 
France,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
profit  on  American  products  is  less  in  these 
countries  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.” 


Power  for  Pumping. 

Please  tell  J.  L.  J..  page  40.  who  asks 
about  power  for  providing  water,  that  a 
windmill  will  be  decidedly  the  cheapest  and 
simplest.  I  would  locate  the  mill  about 
midway  of  the  lift,  30  feet,  and  then  he 
could  throw  it  in  and  out  of  gear  with  a 
wire  running  to  the  house.  The  following  is 
my  plan,  and  been  in  operation  for  25  years 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  50  cents  a  year  for 
paint,  repairs,  etc.,  and  in  good  shape  yet. 
Draw  water  by  suction  325  feet  witii  15 
feet  elevation.  With  a  two-way  pump  have 
a  house  tank  for  house  use  direct  from  the 
Spring.  Then  turn  pump  for  water  to  go  up 
a  hill  90  feet  elevation,  600  feet  distant  to 
a  cistern  with  325  barrel  capacity.  From 
there  it  flows  back  to  barn  in  same  pipe 
with  hydrants  in  yard  ;  horse  barn  and  in¬ 
dividual  water  buckets  for  30  head  of  cattle, 
and  hydrant  on  the  house  lawn  and  water 
in  house ;  can  attach  hose  to  all  and  it  gives 
good  fire  protection.  With  a  good  reservoir 
and  some  attention  there  is  no  trouble  to 
have  all  the  water  you  want — at  least  that 
is  my  experience.  w.  s.  l. 

Sussex,  N.  J. 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, Lymphangitis, 
Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruis¬ 
es  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pain  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
the  hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant 
to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  5  D  free. 
ABSORBINB,  JR.,  (mankind,$1.00  bot- 
'■  tle.)For  Strains, Gout, VaricoseVeins.Var- 
icocele.Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P,  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Death  lo  Heaves  Guaranteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTON’S 

Heave,  Cough  and 
Distemper  Cure. 

1  ““  $1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 

or  express  paid.  18  years’ 
sale.  Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles.  < 
THE  MEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Will  You  Try  the 
Sterilac  Milk  Pail 
for  10  days  Free? 

This  pail  insures  clean  milk,  be¬ 
cause  with  it  the  milk  and  the  dirt 
can  never  come  together.  After  the 
dirt  once  gets  into  milk  the  damage 
is  done,  and  straining  can  only  take 
out  the  coarse,  solid  part  of  the  dirt, 
leaving  the  bacteria  in  the  milk. 

Milk  taken  with  the  Sterilac 
pail  contains  90%  less  bacteria  than  milk  taken  in  an  open 
pail.  The  milk  is  well  above  all  health-board  standards 
for  purity,  and  it  keeps  sweet  one  or  more  days  longer 
than  open-pail  milk. 

The  Sterilac  Pail  is  the  best  low-priced  method  of  producing  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  sanitary  milk.  Try  it. 

Here  is  our  offer:  We  will  send  a  pail,  prepaid  delivery.  You 
try  it  for  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  If  you  like  it,  send  us  $2.50.  Write  us 
that  you  accept  our  offer,  and  we  will  ship  the  pail. 

The  Sterilac  Pail  will  save  you  money  in  the  long  run,  because  it 
will  stop  complaints  on  your  milk  from  families,  dairies  and  creameries. 

It  is  better  made  and  will  last  longer  than  any  pail  that  you  ever 
owned.  Try  it.  You  run  no  risk. 

Sterilac  Company,  5  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

Modern  sanitary  Milk  Apparatus  of  all  kinds. 


Note  the  strainer  cloth  on  which 
the  milk  strikes. 

Note  the  dirt-shelf  which  catches 
the  dirt  falling  from  the  udder.  The 
projecting  top  shields  the  strainer 
cloth  from  falling  dirt. 

It  is  easy  to  use,  because  the 
opening  is  of  ample  width. 

It  does  not  spatter. 


SILOS 


The  kind  "Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Also  used  by  the  State* 
of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and 
others.  Furt  her  proof  of  their  'superiority  contained 
in  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it.  Also  cutting  machinery. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  If.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  framo  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  bovoled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  Juna 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  otio  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 
The  £.  W.  ltoss  Co. (list. 1850) 
Box  13  SI’RINUPlKlil).  OHIO 


CRUMB'S  WARR?NWER 

STANCHION 


“  My  bam  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fittest  with  Crumb’s 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  tlie  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bemardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

WALLACE  1>.  CRUMB,  Box  115,  Foreatvillc,  Conn. 


Save  Your  Back! 


What’s  the  use  of  lifting  heavy  loads  over 
high  wooden  wheels  when  you  can  have 
a  set  of  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels  at  half 
the  cost?  Cut  out  the  strains  and  drudg¬ 
ery  of  farm  loading  by  having  a  set  of 
these  everlasting  Empires.  They  save  your 
wooden  wheels,  save  your  team  and  save 
you.  Send  for  free  catalog.  (9) 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  596,  Quincy,  Ill, 
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EARLY  BUYERS 

SAVE  MONEY 

EARN'T%coor6r:r  paid 


SH!  HOW  AL  A  M  AZ  0  0  J  S  ”2C  Q  li" 


MICHIGAN 


Bigger  Stock  Profits 

Feed  Knsilage — save  expense — get  more  1 
beef,  muscle  and  milk.  But  get  the  rights 
silo.  Send  for  our  book  of  facts  and 
figures  to  prove  that 

Lansing  Silos 

are  best.  Used  and  endorsed  by  thousands 
of  farmers  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Choice  of  6  woods.  All-steel  hoops  with 
draw-lugs.  Positively  air-tight.  Write 
postal  NOW  for  book.  Address 
SEVERANCE  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  329,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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GRENLOCH,  N 


ONE  MAN 
WORK  OF 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  aro  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  Lre  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulat©  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Boob.!  P, 

FREE. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Bax  102-C 


* 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
.  NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
^GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


Us  INTERNATIONAL 

ass  silos 

15*  , 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  takeuphoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th* 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesvllle,  l’a. 


GREEN  (MOUNTAIN 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 
and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders. 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by  » 

O.  H.  RORERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Meeker 


Disc  Smoothing  Harrow, 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Koes. 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pi'iccs. 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  C0RP. 

Southport,  Connecticut 


UK 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  wo  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  Jly  ‘  protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  find  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  Is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  ot  actual 
food  left  In  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  In  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  Is  close 
— a  "wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


A  Cold  Country  Ration. 

I  have  plenty  of  nice  quality  silage, 
which  was  cut  with  the  ears  on  and  eared 
heavily,  and  plenty  of  good  hay,  I  can  get 
bran  for  $27.50  per  ton,  stock  food  for 
$30,  cotton-seed  meal  for  $35,  and  any  other 
grain  advised  at  a  figure  practically  as  low. 
My  cows  .'ire  grade  Jerseys,  good  sized, 
hearty,  and  good  generous  milkers.  I  make 
cream  for  creamery  at  present.  Would  you 
balance  ine  a  ration  for  the  best  advantage? 

New  Hampshire.  it.  e.  b. 

If  R.  E.  B.  has  plenty  of  well-eared 
corn  silage  and  good  hay  he  will  proba¬ 
bly  wish  his  cows  to  get  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  carbohydrates  of  their  ration 
from  these  sources,  and  will  find  it  eco¬ 
nomical  to  feed  them  all  that  they  will 
eat  of  these  feeds.  lie  will  probably  find 
that  his  Jerseys  will  eat  from  30  to  40 
pounds  of  silage  and  about  10  pounds  of 
hay  daily.  He  will  want  to  add  to  this 
a  grain  ration  of  concentrates  rich  in 
protein  which  will  balance  up  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  his  roughage.  Assuming  that 
his  grain  market  affords  him  a  variety 
from  which  to  choose,  and  at  prices  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  he  quotes,  he  will 
probably  find  that  a  ration  made  up  as 
follows  will  be  economical:  300  pounds 
•gluten  feed;  200  pounds  distillers’ 
grains;  200  pounds  bran;  100  pounds 
cotton-seed.  Cows  giving  a  large  flow  of 
milk  will  need  from  eight  to  10  pounds 
of  this  mixture  daily.  Those  giving  a 
smaller  flow,  proportionately  less. 

e.  s.  B. 

Rations  for  Horses  and  Cows. 

1.  Wbnt  is  the  best  rnlion  I  can  food 
my  horses?  They  are  not  working  hard  this 
Winter,  just  enough  work  to  give  them  the 
proper  amount  of  exercise.  2.  What  kind 
of  beets  should  I  plan!  for  milch  cows,  and 
liow  should  I  prepare  the  ground  and  plant 
the  seed?  IIow  much  seed  to  the  acre  and 
how  cultivate?  I  am  thinking  of  planting 
a  field  witli  boots  in  the  Spring,  and  as  I 
am  new  at  the  business,  I  would  like  to 
get  the  above  information  on  the  subject. 
3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  following  ra¬ 
tion  for  my  milch  cows?  I  sell  milk  to 
Bordens.  1  have  compounded  a  mixture  as 
follows:  520  pounds  A. A. A.  distillers’ 

grains,  200  pounds  cotton-seed  meal.  100 
lbs.  oil  meal.  100  pounds  malt  sprouts.  100 
pounds  dried  beet  pulp,  and  250  pounds 
Buffalo  gluten.  Of  this  mixture  I  feed  from 
five  to  1 0  Ys  pounds,  according  lo  the 
amount  of  milk  1  receive  from  my  cows. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  D.  l. 

1.  We  prefer  good  clean  hay  and  oats 
for  horses  rather  than  any  other  feed. 
Do  not  feed  all  the  hay  your  horses  will 
eat,  as  it  makes  them  out  of  shape. 
Mix  a  pound  of  bran  with  the  oats  for 
one  day’s  feed  for  one  horse,  and  feed 
just  enough  to  keep  your  horses  in  good 
condition.  2.  We  grow  Golden  Tankard 
mangel- wurzels  for  cows  and  we  arc  al¬ 
ways  well  satisfied  witli  the  results  when 
we  get  good  seed  to  start  with.  We 
often  get  poor  seed  that  either  will  not 
grow  or  it  is  not  true  to  name,  and 
when  we  find  it  out  of  course  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy  the  trouble  that  season,  and 
the  next  year  we  run  the  same  risk 
again.  We  prepare  the  ground  same  as 
for  corn  and  sow  eight  or  10  pounds  to 
the  acre  in  drills  three  feet  apart.  When 
three  or  four  inches  high  thin  to  one 
plant  every  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the 
row  and  keep  well  cultivated  and  free 
from  weeds.  3.  The  grain  ration  you 
are  feeding  your  cows  is  very  good,  but 
it  is  very  rich  in  protein,  and  I  would 
expect  it  to  produce  better  results  when 
fed  with  silage  than  it  would  with  hay 
as  roughage.  If  you  are  feeding  hay  I 
think  it  would  pay  you  to  increase  the 
dried  beet  pulp  to  300  pounds  provided 
you  can  buy  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

Knicker:  “So  Jones  has  a  good 
scheme?”  Bocker :  “Yes;  he  carries  a 
little  dynamite  to  blow  up  any  auto  that 
runs  over  him.” — New  York  Sun. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  STABLE 

1.  I  have  a  hay  shefi  18,  feet  wide  and  36 
feet  long.  Would  that  bo  wide  enough  to 
put  feed  hall  through  center  and  room 
enougli  for  cows  on  both  sides,  or  would 
I  better  have  cows  on  one  side,  and  prob¬ 
ably  make  the  other  side  narrower  for 
calves  and  small  cattle?  2.  I  wish  to  erect 
a  silo.  IIow  close  should  it  be  to  a  shed? 
I  have  another  shed  out  about  18  feet 
fi'om  end  of  hay  shed,  that  I  could  fix  into 
a  cattle  shed.  IIow  wide  a  manger  would 
be  most  suitable  for  that  ?  j.  w.  t. 

Virginia. 

I.  Eighteen  feet  wide  is  too  narrow  for 
two  rows  of  mature  cows.  It  will  take 
from  four  feet  to  four  feet  six  inches 
from  the  manger  to  the  gutter.  This 
should  be  14  inches,  and  three  feet  back 
of  that  for  an  alley.  This  would  mean 
8]/2  feet  for  one  side,  and  only  six 
inches  left  of  half  for  the  manger  and 
feeding  alley,  which  should  not  be  less 
than  three  feet.  You  could  have  a  line 
of  calf  stalls  on  one  side  if  you  wished, 
as  you  suggest;  or  you  could  run  a  shed 
roof  out  from  one  side,  so  as  to  make 
your  space  six  feet  wider.  Then  you 
can  put  in  two  rows  of  cattle,  heads  or 
tails  in,  as  you  prefer.  I  would  use 
swing  stanchions.  They  are  sanitary, 
comfortable  and  convenient.  A  bar  of 
gas  pipe  between  the  cattle  is  a  desir¬ 
able  thing.  It  will  keep  the  cattle  from 
stepping  on  one  another’s  teats  and  keep 
them  in  proper  position  in  the  stalls. 
Graduate  the  platform  from  four  feet 
to  four  feet  six  inches.  Put  the  larger 
cows  in  the  wider  part  and  run  down 
to  heifers  on  the  four-feet  width.  Then 
all  will  stand  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter, 
and  keep  clean.  2.  Put  the  silo  as  close 
to  the  end  of  the  building  as  possible, 
in  order  to  have  it  convenient  for  feed¬ 
ing.  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Mrs.  Hutton:  “We  arc  organizing  a 
piano  club,  Mr.  Flatleigh.  Will  you  join 
us?”  Flatleigh :  “With  pleasure,  Mrs. 
Hutton.  What  pianist  do  you  propose 
to  club  first?” — Tit-Bits. 

“How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  sit  before 
a  blazing  fire  while  the  wind  vainly  rages 
outside.”  “Yes,”  answered  Farmer  Corn- 
tosscl,  “I  ’spose  it  would  be  right  pleas¬ 
ant.”  “Why,  you  ought  to  know.  You 
live  in  the  country.”  “Yes,  but  I  ain’t  the 
feller  that  sits  by  the  fire.  I'm  the  feller 
that  fetches  in  the  wood.” — Washington 
Star. 


My  Price 

This  Ad  Saves  You  Dealer,  Jobber, 
Supply  Men,  Catalog-House 
Profits.  Nobody  Can  Beat  It 


Wm.  Galloway 


President 


Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  in  the  world 
—my  price  has  made  it.  No  such  price  as  I  make  on  this 
high-grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  manure- 
spreader  history.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason:  I  make 
you  a  price  on  one  based  on  a  30,000  quantity,  and  pay 
the  freight  right  to  your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual 
material,  labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity. 

on  It.  They  all  tried  it  30  days  free,  just  like  I 
ask  you  to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE, 

Drop  me  a  postal  and  say — “Galloway,  send 
me  your  Clincher  Fropositlon  and  Big  Spreader 
Book.  Free,  with  low  prices  direct  from  factory.” 

T.  F.  Stlco,  Oswego,  Kalis.,  writes  me— “Often  pull  It 
with  my  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have 
always  used  the  .  ..beforo.  Galloway  much  the  best.  1 
going  to  buy  a  dozen  more,  they  would  all  bo  Galloways. 
Thousands  more  letters  like  these  here. 

669  Galloway  Station.  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Wagon-Box  Spreaders 

— Save  You  $25  to  $50  Cash 
— Freight  Prepaid 


Get  my  Clincher  Proposition  for  1910  with 
proof— lowest  price  ever  made  on  a  first-class 
spreader.  No.  5,  complete  with  steel  trucks,  70- 
bu.  size:  or  Galloway  Famous  Wagon-Box,  4 
sizes,  from  50  to  60-bu.— with  our  agreement  to 
pay  you  back  your  money  after  you  try  it  twelve 
months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment.  How’s 
that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not  have  the 
best  spreader,  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an 
offer.  40,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company,  ol  America, 

GALLOWAY 


Here  Are  Facts  You  Want  To  Know: — 

Hans  M.  Johnson,  Parkston.  Minn.:  “I 
would  not  trade  my  Galloway  for  any  f  1 25 
spreader  I  have  over  seen.” 

Garrett  Mathias,  Mathias,  W.  Va. :  “It  Is 
worth  two  ot  the - ” 


Dewey  Itleks,  El  Itono,  Okla. :  “Have 
used  a - ,  a  (135  machine.  Couldn’t  think 


of  changing  even." 

O.  C.  Johnson,  Morrison,  Mo. : 
isn’t  In  It  with  the  Galloway.” 


‘The- 


Eleven 

Patents 


My  Price — the  Lowest 

With  Exclusive  Roller-Feed— worfli 


The  ONLY  Spreader 
with  MALLEAHLI 
and  STEEL  lor  ALL 
Parts  that  break  and 
wear  out  In  other 
spreaders. 

Fits  the  wagon 
gears  you  al¬ 
ready  ha ye. 


The 
ONLY 

End 

less-Apron 
Force  Feed 
Spreader  in 
the  World. 

From  50  to  70-bu. 
Capacity,  With 
Complete  Steel  Truck 
Spreader,  only  $90.00. 


Free  and  Clear  lo  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money-maker  is  youra,  for  30 days'  use,  anyway, 
no  n latter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 

I  Jl  pay  the  freight.  J  dcfti’t  want  any  money  in  advance 
—any  deposit— any  contract.  All  1  want  is 
to  ship  you  a — 


II  you  keep  it— 
take  a  year  to 
pay  me* 


CHATHAM 


your  permission 

FANNING  MILL,  SEED 
GRADER  and  CLEANER 

f  Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
f  price  -on  easy  terms.  I  think  you’ll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
^graded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  lull  crops—  neces- 
kSary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.  ^  MY  FREE  BOOK,  No.  104,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Hook  No.  104.  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  MANS  ON  CAMPBELL  CO„ 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  LOW 
DOWN 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed, 
for  $15.95.  It  is  different  from 
anything  that  has  ever  before 
been  offered.  Skims  1  quart  of 
milk  a  minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher  priced 
machine.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  run 
it  sitting  down.  The 
crank  is  only  5  inches 
long.  Just  think  of  that ! 

The  howl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel ;  easily  cleaned, 
and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Gears  run 
in  anti-friction  hearings 
and  thoroughly  protected. 

Before  you  decide  on  a 
cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition.  >  ^ 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices 
for  all  capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  high.  Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well 
built  and  handsomely  finished.  Run  easier, 
skim  closer,  have  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer 
parts  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  machines  in  use  giving  splendid  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog.  We 
will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated,  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator. 
Our  surprisingly  liberal  long  time 
trial  proposition,  generous  terms  of 
purchase  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America  and  the 
first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You 
save  agent’s,  dealer’s  and  even  cata¬ 
log  house’s  profits  by  dealing  with 
us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market.  Our  own  (manu¬ 
facturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  American  Separator.  We 
ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write 
us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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GAME  LAW  AND  RABBITS. 

J.  C.  W.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. — The  Slate  came 
laws,  in  section  82,  part  2,  slate  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  Hi  is  section  shall  prevent  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  enclosed  or  occupied  farm 
lands  or  their  employees  from  taking  hares 
or  rabbits  on  such  owners’  or  occupants’ 
premises  at  any  time  to  prevent  their  in¬ 
juring  property.  Ilares  and  rabbits  shall 
not  bo  hunted  with  ferrets.  Does  it  mean 
that  I  can  hire  a  man  to  kill  rabbits  on 
my  place  with  a  ferret  or  not,  or  if  1  hire 
such  a  man.  is  he  liable  to  the  law? 

Ans. — The  permission  given  in  the 
game  law  applies  only  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  not  to  the  method  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  rabbits,  and  that  part  of  Section 
82  reads  as  follows: 

“Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
Ihc  owner  or  occupant  of  enclosed  or  occu¬ 
pied  farm  lands  or  their  employees  from 
taking  hares  and  rabbits  on  such  owner’s 
or  occupant’s  premises  at  any  time,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  injuring  property.” 

The  rabbits  therefore  may  be  taken 
only  by  lawful  means,  and  as  the  use 
of  ferrets  for  taking  rabbits  is  prohibit¬ 
ed  a  little  further  down  in  this  section, 
ferrets  may  not  be  used  by  the  farmer. 
Another  method  which  would  be  illegal 
would  be  by  poison,  as  this  would  be 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code,  though  not  of  the  game  law.  The 
rabbits  could  be  shot  or  trapped,  and 
the  farmer  could  kill  them  himself,  or 
have  the  killing  done  by  employees. 

JOHN  B.  BURNHAM, 

Chief  Game  Protector. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS’  MEETING. 

Pakt  I. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association  met  in  Utica, 
January  11.  The  main  purpose  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  general  improvement  of 
animal  husbandry,  and  a  keener  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  breeder’s  privileges  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  swine  and  other  animals  is  consid¬ 
ered,  and  various  means  of  raising  the 
standard  undertaken.  With  the  association 
arc  affiliated  a  number  of  clubs  having  as 
their  object  the  improvement  of  certain 
kinds  of  animals.  There  is  a  Jersey  club, 
an  Ayrshire  club  and  a  Guernsey  club,  also 
a  Berkshire  swine  club  and  a  Shropshire 
sheep  club.  These  various  organizations 
are  also  holding  their  annual  meetings. 

The  officers  of  the  Breeders’  Association 
are:  President,  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
Potsdam ;  vice-president,  Calvin  J.  Iluson. 
Penn  Yan ;  secretary,  Albert  E.  Brown. 
Batavia:  treasurer,  Wing  It.  Smith,  S.vra- 
i  use ;  directors,  W.  A.  Alexander,  David 
K.  Bell,  Dr.  C.  E.  Hatch,  F.  W.  Sessions. 
George  I*.  Tollman,  J.  C.  Cotfcrell,  Harvey 
Connor,  Calvin  J.  Huson,  Prof.  II.  II.  Wing, 
Dr.  C.  I).  Sinead,  George  A.  Smith,  H.  B. 
Winters. 

The  opening  session  was  held  Tuesday 
'veiling,  and  Corporation  Counsel  William 
Townsend,  In  his  address  of  welcome,  in 
part  said  :  “The  New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association  Is  doing  a  splendid  work.  They 
are  doing  for  the  dumb  animals  what 
'■bools  and  colleges  are  doing  for  men,  edu- 
eating  them  to  a  point  where  they  can  he 
of  greater  service  to  mankind.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  a  neglected 
scrub  animal  and  a  well-cared-for  purebred 
•me  as  t  here  is  between  the  human  savage 
and  the  civilized  educated  man.  On  the 
principle  that  good  farming  consisls  of 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
there  was  but  one  before,  breeders  of  live 
stock  have  come  to  realize  that  b.v  sclen- 
tlfie  methods  the  efficiency  of  animals  can 
be  Increased  twofold.” 

President  George  W.  Sisson.  ,Tr.,  In  his 
address  brought  out  many  valuable  points: 
“To  such  organizations  as  this,  actively 
working,  and  to  county  associations  and 
groups  of  breeders  where  enthusiasm  and 
interest  are  kept  warm  by  personal  con¬ 
tact  and  competition,  the  State  must  largely 
look  for  that  improvement  so  essential  to 
profitable  production.  Far  beyond  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  come  from  academic  discussion 
of  our  breeding  problems,  are  the  broadened 
outlook  and  mutual  confidence  flint  are  the 
result  of  our  co-operative  activity.  The 
breeder  of  the  specialized  farm  animal  en¬ 
ters  a  field  than  which  no  phase  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  more  fascinating,  because  of  the 
intricate  problems,  with  their  ever-recur¬ 
ring  surprises,  which  our  dealings  with 
that  mysterious  thing  we  call  life  as  mani- 
f|lded  in  Hie  functions  of  onr  animals  are 
constantly  bringing  forth,  life  in  a  most 
highly  organized  form,  a  most  delicate  and 
perfectly  adapted  living  machine,  with  feel¬ 
ings,  intelligence,  likes  and  dislikes,  whose 
usefulness  to  man  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  maternal  instinct  and  its  devel¬ 
opment,  The  specialized  farm  animal  needs 
"U'l  demands  of  her  owner  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  ctre  and  the  kindest  image.  What  we 
D  ink  of  our  animals,  how  we  shall  use 
thera  and  make  (hem  serve  us,  I:ow  wo 


shall  improve,  transform  and  protect  them 
to  our  purpose,  will  determine  largely  our 
usefulness  and  success  as  breeders.  The 
first  requisite  of  a  successful  breeder  is  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  true  function  of 
his  animal.  Hazy  and  indefinite  notions 
result  in  that  haphazard,  no-purpose,  dual- 
purpose  animal  which  lias  filled  our  herds 
with  star  hoarders  and  no-accounts,  whose 
only  excuse  for  living  might  bo  as  fertil¬ 
izer  factories.  Measure  your  animals  rig¬ 
idly  by  economic  standards,  and  take  no 
excuse  for  shortcomings.  1  give  large  credit 
to  the  discovery  of  what  some  cows  can 
do,  to  the  system  of  yearly  authenticated 
tests.  No  single  agency  will  do  more  at 
this  time  to  exploit  any  breed  in  a  manner 
that  will  he  sound  and  lasting  than  the 
extension  of  the  yearly  tests.  The  value  of 
this  work  to  the  owner  and  the  breed  can¬ 
not.  be  overestimated.  We  hear  much  of 
cow-testing  associations.  They  are  a  grand 
thing;  it  is  the  business  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  ns  ours  to  foster  and  further  cow- 
testing  associations  and  assist  in  their  or¬ 
ganization.  Another  big  factor  Is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  co-operative  breeding  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  employs  a  field  agent  who  goes  about 
arousing  interest  In  improved  live  stock, 
and  organizing  farmers  into  legally  incor¬ 
porated  breeding  associations  t  bat:  bind 
themselves  to  use  purebred  sires  only  for 
a  certain  period  of  time.  The  result  of 
the  first  10  months’  work  Is  Ihe  establish¬ 
ment  of  25  breeding  clubs  with  8,000  cows 
that  are  being  bred  to  purebred  bulls  where 
formerly  scrubs  were  used.” 

Prof.  W.  II.  Caldwell,  secretary  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  spoke  on 
“The  Measure  of  Utility  of  the  Dairy  Cow.” 
The  main  I  bought  of  the  address  was  that 
the  farmer  should  study  his  cows,  and  that 
in  doing  this  he  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  net  result  is  in  dollars  and  cents  and 
not  necessarily  In  the  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  “I  doubt  if  there  is  any  farmer  to¬ 
day  who  questions  the  importance  of  know¬ 
ing  his  herd.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however, 
to  know  the  herd  as  a  whole,  but  he  should 
know  each  cow  in  the  herd.  It  is  not  so 
important  to  know  the  best  cow  in  the 
herd  as  it  is  to  know  t lie  poorest  cow. 
Wo  should  not  he  carrying  cows  that  do 
not  pay  us  a  return.  We  must  know  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  milk.  We  must 
consider  also  the  amount  of  food  to  produce 
the  milk.”  J.  (hunt  mouse. 
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SEE  AND  TRY  A 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


We  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would  purchase  any  other  than  a 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  for 
his  own  use  if  he  would  but  see 
and  try  an  improved  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  91  )%  of  all  sepa¬ 
rator  buyers  who  do  see  and  try  a 
DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buy¬ 
ing  purchase  the  DE  LAVAL  and 
will  have  no  other.  The  1  who 
do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL  are 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  something  other  than 
real  genuine  separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  Free  Trial 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at  his 
own  home  without  advance  pay- 
mentor  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent 
in  your  nearest  town  or  write  to 
the  Company  direct. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


1B3-t37  BROAOWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  ST. 

MONTREAL 
14  A  18  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


OATS  TOO  HIGH  FOR  HORSE  FEED 

Thousands  of  the  Most  Successful  Feeders  of  Horses  are 
Using  Schumacher  Stock  Feed,  Making  Enormous  Savings 

See  what  the  world’s  greatest  importing  and  horse  breeding  establishment 
has  to  say.  They  have  been  feeding  thousands  of  horses  for  forty  years,  and 
they  know  what  is  needed.  Note  that  they  are  feeding  Schumacher  Stock 
Feed  to  their  most  valuable  breeding  mares  and  growing  colts. 

Ofeklfeiid  IPsL  tPzn?^  • 

FOUNDED  BV  JVUoW.ajHJWMAM. 


~  OOP  PERCHERQM  AND  FRENCH  COACH  HORSES.  HIGHEST  TYPE  AND  PUREST  LINEAGE.  IMPORTED  AND  BRED. 
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AWARDED  IB2  MRST  PRIZES  and  42  MEDALS  HIGHEST  ORDER  AT  LAST  FIVE  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITIONS.^, 

B.  DUNHAM* 


The  Quaker  Oats  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : — 

We  are  very  glad  to  write  you  about  our  experience  feeding  your 
Schumacher  Stock  Feed  to  our  pure  bred  Percheron  and  French  Coach 
mares  and  colts.  It  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  for  this  purpose  and 
we  have  been  using  it  regularly  for  two  years.  It  has  kept  our  mares  in  fine 
condition  through  the  summer  and  our  colts  are  looking  splendidly. 

We  are  feeding  all  our  mares  and  colts  this  way,  as  we  find  the  feed 
not  only  economical,  but  very  satisfactory  in  the  results  it  produces. 

Yours  truly, 


Oats  will  remain  high  this  winter.  You  cannot  afford  them. 

Save  Twenty-Five  Per  Cent  on  Your  Grain  Bill  by  Using 

Schumacher  Stock  Feed 

the  Highest  Grade  Horse  Feed 

It  contains  a  variety  of  grains  so  essential  to  successful  feeding.  It  is  kiln 
dried,  and  prevents  colic.  It  is  made  from  corn,  oats  and  barley  products, 
greatly  superior  to  oats  for  horse  feeding.  The  fact  that  it  is  well  ground 
makes  it  20%  more  digestible.  Prof.  Shaw  says  :  “Corn,  oats  and  barley  in  a 
properly  balanced  ground  ration  forms  a  feed  that  furnishes  the  work  horse 
with  flesh,  fibre  and  muscle  making  tissue,  enabling  him  to  stand  hard  work 
and  maintain  good  life  and  flesh.” 

'Thousands  of  horsemen  have  been  using  this  feed  for  years. 

No  farmer,  teamster,  liveryman,  lumberman,  or  other  horse  feeder  can  fail 
to  make  an  enormous  saving  by  feeding  Schumacher  Stock  Feed.  It  will  keep 
the  horses  in  prime  condition  and  reduce  veterinary  as  well  as  feed  bills. 

If  your  dealer  has  no  Schumacher  Stock  Feed  on  hand,  write 

TT\<&  Quaker  O^Ls  (omparvy 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


You  Can  Try  My  Horse  Collars^ 
For  a  Year— And  I’ll  Pay  the  Freight 


THAT'S  hccauxe  I  know  my  collar  ih  the  only  one  maile  that  you’ll  IBB®' 
grow  to  like  bettor  every  duy.  Saves  money.  Hum  ami  l>otlmr|Bra^y,: 
for  owner;  saves  tlio  horse  galled  shoulders  ami  keeps  him  up  to  nm 
Pimir  ovary  day.  No  harness,  sweat  pads  or  straps  to  buy  andl^“®  ■ 
bother  with.  If  my  collar  galls  when  properly  lltted  or  does  not! 
cure  old  sores  send  It  hack  and  get  your  money.  My  full  year’s' 
trial  gives  you  ample  time  to  decide. 

Hameless 
Horse  Collars 

aro  Indestructible.  One  lasts  a  lifetime.  Mado  of  highly  polished 
galvanised  steel,  light  In  weight.  Adjustable  In  length  and  width; 
draft  adjustable  up  or  down.  The  only  collar  ot  20th  Century 
(■attorn.  Used  anil  endorsed  by  highest  authorities  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  practical  horsemen.  Just  send  mo  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal.  I'll  send  facts  and  figures  on  horso  collars  that  will  prove  mighty 
interesting.  I  sell  direct  where  I  have  no  dealers.  Address  Fred  Slocum,  (Jen.  Mgr. 

JOHNSTON-SLOCUM  CO.,  504  State  St.,  CARO,  MICH. 


Indestructible 


Fred  Slocum 
The  Horse- 
Collar  Man 


SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS 
=  WANTED!  = 

We  want  a  good  local,  subscription  solicitor  in  every  (arming  community  where  dairying  is  practised  to  secure 
subscriptions  for  HOARD  S  DAIRYMAN,  the  leading  dairy  publication  of  the  country.  Anyone  in  a  position 
(O  give  much  or  little  attention  to  this  work  will  find  it  remunerative  as  we  pay  liberal  commissions. 

Address,  HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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STRONG  FARM  POWER. 

Fig.  43  shows  a  pair  of  horses  such 
as  are  found  on  many  New  England 
farms.  There  are  thousands  of  such 
teams  in  service.  These  horses  weigh 
2,400  and  2,800  pounds.  They  are  kind, 
intelligent,  willing  and,  for  their  size, 
easy  keepers.  The  way  they  will  walk 
off  with  a  plow  or  a  heavy  load  is  a 
joy  to  the  farmer.  Such  horses  average 
about  $500  in  price,  and  are  worth  it. 
The  pair  here  shown  is  owned  by  Mr. 
T.  E.  Peckham,  who,  with  the  help  of 
good  tools  and  team  has  done  wonders 
on  a  small  farm. 

PASTURE  QUESTIONS. 

F.  S.  M.,  Andover,  N.  H. — 1.  I  am  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  my  fields 
into  good  grass  without  the  use  of  much 
stable  manure.  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
use  chemicals  and  perhaps  green  crops 
plowed  under  to  accomplish  this  object? 
Manure  is  scarce.  I  want  to  get  it  done  as 


methods  at  first,  and  experiment  lightly 
with  new  methods.  This  1  have  done,  and 
succeeded  where  others  have  failed.  In  cut¬ 
ting  fodder  here  it  is  well  to  wait  till  it  is 
dented ;  in  this  way  most  of  the  blades  be¬ 
low  the  ear  will  be  lost,  but  if  the  fodder  is 
cut  when  there  are  a  few  bright  breezy  days, 
and  shocked  over  a  shocking  horse,  leaving 
it  quite  open  inside  so  as  to  give  the  air  a 
good  chance  to  circulate  through  the  shock, 
and  the  shocks  made  quite  large  and  well 
tied  twice,  compressing  the  tops  with  a 
good  rope  before  tying,  there  will  be  little 
loss  of  corn.  Our  farmers  miss  it  not  grow¬ 
ing  more  Soy  beaus,  as  they  will  grow  on 
land  too  wet  and  sour  for  cow  peas,  and 
will  succeed  in  a  season  so  wet  that  the 
peas  will  not  do  well.  They  also  stand  the 
drought  equally  well  with  the  peas.  I  grew 
a  fine  crop  on  land  too  wet  for  peas  with 
only  basic  slag  and  muriate  of  potash,  while 
I  failed  to  grow  a  broadcast  crop  of  peas 
with  much  more  of  the  same  fertilizer.  On 
our  poor  lands  peas  must  have  nitrogen  to 
start  them,  and  I  believe  that  the  reason 
farmers  here  say  peas  do  no  good  broad- 
cast  is  from  lack  of  plant  food  and  humus, 
for  the  finest  crop  of  peas  grown  in  this 


MOTIVE  POWER  ON  A  CONNECTICUT  FARM.  Fig.  43. 


quickly  as  possible.  Can  I  grow  a  decent 
crop  of  fodder  corn  on  old  sod  where  the 
grass  is  all  bound  out  with  the  use  of  chem¬ 
icals  alone?  If  so  what  should  I  use?  I 
have  one  or  two  acres  of  such  sod  that  I 
want  to  stock  down  again  with  grass  imme¬ 
diately  after  plowing  and  disking.  I  have 
no  manure  to  spare  for  it.  What  fertilizers 
shall  I  use  and  how  much?  2.  Is  Alsike  bet¬ 
ter  than  Ited  clover  to  lx*  sown  alone  on  a 
rather  moist  piece  of  land? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  no  doubt  you  can 
start  new  crops  of  grass  and  keep  them 
going  without  manure,  but  we  think  you 
will  have  to  use  lime  as  well  as  chemi- 


country  was  grown  on  poor  land  broadcast, 
but  the  land  had  a  good  application  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  inoculate  for  Soy  beans  or  peanuts 
on  land  that  has  grown  cow  peas ;  at  least 
it  has  not  been  with  me,  the  roots  of  both 
plants  being  literally  covered  with  nodules, 
those  on  the  Soy  bean  often  being  as  large 
as  a  Canada  pea.  I  believe  for  the  three 
above  crops  basic  slag  is  the  best  form  of 
phosphoric  acid.  I  grow  cover  crops  every¬ 
where  and  hope  in  a  few  years  to  get  along 
without  buying  nitrogen,  but  cannot  do  it 
yet.  A.  F.  AMES. 

North  Carolina. 


Name  over  the  farmers  you  know 
that  own  good  gasoline  engines. 
Aren’t  they  the  prosperous  (progressive) 
men  in  your  neighborhood  ?  Aren’t  they  the 
men  who  are  making  a  succccf.  of  farming? 
Haven’t  they  good  bank  accounts?  Don’t  you 
think  they  are  able  to  point  the  way  to  success  ? 

The  Waterloo  Boy  G#SE 

Is  the  Best  of  All  Good  Engines 

Ask  any  of  your  neighbors  who  own  one.  Find  out  if  we  tell  what  is  so 
when  we  say  that  the  Waterloo  Boy  will  do  more  work  than  two  hired 
hands;  that  it  will  save  you  time,  labor  and  money  every  day;  that  it  will 
make  enough  money  for  you  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  year;  that  it  is  the  most 
durable,  economical,  efficient  engine  made,  and  the  simplest  to  operate. 

Why  don’t  you  follow  the  way  these  other  men  have  taken  and  enjoy  the 
same  measure  of  prosperity  ? 

We  will  send  you  a  Waterloo 
Boy  for  a  real  30=day  free  trial 
on  your  farm  doing  your  own 
work.  We  will  give  you  a  5-year 
guarantee.  We  let  you  be  the 
sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  it  will 
pay  you  to  keep  it.  If  you  think 
not,  send  i’  back.  We  will  pay 
the  freight  both  ways  and  re- 
#/  turn  your  money. 

Write  today  for  our  catalogue 
and  free  trial  request  blank. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

184  W.  Third  Ave.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to 22 -horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  l>eforc  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  end  buy  a 


5-W.-P.  Only  $119,50 


Get  Gaitoway's 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  GSE  BOOK 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Calloway,  Pres.,  Vim.  Galloway  Co. 
BB5  Calloway  Station ,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


tals.  One  reason  why  these  old  fields  ‘'run 
out’'  of  grass  is  because  they  are  sour. 
Neither  clover  nor  Timothy  will  do  well 
on  sour  soil,  no  matter  how  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  use.  Lime  will  also  hasten 
the  decay  of  that  old  sod.  You  can  plow 
sod  at  once  after  cutting  the  grass  early, 
and  work  in  one  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre. 
Plant  a  flint  corn  in  drills,  using  fertil¬ 
izer,  and  give  the  most  thorough  culti¬ 
vation — two  or  three  times  a  week.  This 
will  force  the  cotn  and  thoroughly  till 
the  soil.  You  will  get  a  fair  crop  of  fod¬ 
der  cut  before  frost.  Then  disk  up  the 
ground,  fit  it  properly  and  seed  to  grass. 
This  plan  has  been  carried  out  success¬ 
fully  at  least  as  far  north  as  central 
Massachusetts.  For  chemicals  we  should 
use  one  of  the  regular  grass  and  grain 
mixtures  or  a  home  mixture  of  equal 
parts  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash, 
fine  ground  bone  and  acid  phosphate. 
That  may  be  called  an  expensive  mix¬ 
ture,  hut  it  will  make  grass  grow.  Use 
300  pounds  per  acre  at  seeding  down, 
and  400  more  in  early  Spring.  With 
old  sod  which  is  to  be  seeded  after  hay¬ 
ing — without  planting  corn — we  should 
plow  and  lime  and  then  work  several 
times  at  intervals  with  the  disk,  seeding 
in  late  August,  using  the  same  chemicals. 
We  think  you  will  find  the  lime  neces¬ 
sary.  2.  We  prefer  Alsike  alone  on  moist 


DO  YOU  own  any  cows?  If  you  do,  you  own  them  for  the  profit  there  is 
in  them  for  you.  You  keep  two — five — or  a  dozen  cows,  and  your 
object  is  to  make  money. 

Then,  with  the  present  price  of  butter  and  milk,  why  not  make  all  the  money 
you  can? 

Why  not  do  it  with  as  little  labor  as  possible? 

Did  you  ever  figure  out  that  you  could  keep  double  the  number  of  cows 
that  you  now  keep  with  practically  no  increase  in  labor — that  you  could  more 
than  double  your  profits,  and  that  you  could  make  more  money  out  of  each 
individual  cow  if  you  went  at  it  in  the  right  way — that  is 


The  I  H  C 

Cream  Harvester  Way 

With  one  of  these  machines  you  skim  milk  at  milking-time  and  have  done  with  the  whole  operation.  Cream  ready 
for  market — sweet,  appetizing  milk  ready  for  the  calves  or  pigs  while  it  is  still  warm.  Only  one  can  of  cream  instead  of 
a  dozen  cans  of  milk  to  haul  to  the  creamery.  You  do  not  have  a  great  number  of  pans  and  crocks  to  wash  twice  a  day. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  labor  saving.  It  is  the  modern  way  of  dairying.  It  means  more  than  double  profits, 
because  you  get  all  the  cream;  you  cannot  get  it  all  by  hand-skimming.  There  is  not  even  a  trace  of  cream  left  in 
the  milk  when  separated  with  an  I  H  C  Cream  Harvester. 

I  H  C  Cream  Harvesters  are  of  two  styles — chain  drive  and  gear  drive — each  made  in  four  sizes.  It  will  pay  you 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  see  what  extra  profits  one  of  these  machines  will  bring  you.  Call  on  the  International 
agent  of  your  town  and  get  a  catalogue.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  further  information. 


land. 


CORN  FODDER  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  see  Trof.  Massey’s 
•change  of  base  on  the  method  of  raising 
corn  fodder  in  the  South,  as  shown  by  his 
article  “Corn  Fodder  vs.  Corn  Stover”  on 
page  1102.  I  am  a  Northern  man  who  has 
lived  south  22  years.  I  have  followed  both 
methods  of  saving  fodder.  I  generally  find 

if-  hoct  fni1  n  now  r*nmr»r  tr»  or\n  y  tile  lOCcll 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 
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THE  ALBANY  CONVENTION 

The  educational  convention  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  last  week  was  a  great 
success.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and 
much  enthusiasm  was  manifest.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  old  Society  is  -to  take  on  new 
life  and  have  an  active  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  :  President,  Raymond  A.  Pear¬ 
son,  Albany ;  secretary,  Edwin  H.  Chapman, 
Albany ;  treasurer,  William  B.  Jones,  Al¬ 
bany.  Vice-presidents  :  John  J.  Dillon,  New 
York ;  H.  B.  Fullerton,  Huntington,  L. 
I. ;  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  Albany ;  W.  II. 
Daniels,  Ogdensburg ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  Hector ;  S.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard,  Geneva  ;  A.  E.  Brown,  Batavia ;  II.  W. 
Rives,  New  Hamburg.  Executive  Committee  : 
E.  Van  Alstync,  Kinderhook ;  A.  R.  East¬ 
man,  Waterville ;  A.  Denniston,  Washington- 
viiie;  E.  A.  Parks,  Albany;  James  Wood, 
Mt.  Kisco ;  Dr.  Edward  Moore,  Albany;  T. 
B.  W-ilson,  Halls  Corners;  G.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
Potsdam. 

A  committee  on  future  activities  which 
was  to  suggest  definite  work  for  the  society 
made  a  strong  report.  Briefly  stated,  the 
society  is  to  encourage  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  and-  develop  and  direct  a  fixed  and 
definite  agricultural  educational  policy  in 
the  State.  This  is  to  include  not  only  in¬ 
struction  in  colleges  and  higher  schools  but 
in  the  lower  schools  as  well,  so  far  as 
possible.  Members  of  both  State  and  Nation¬ 
al  Legislatures  often  complain  that  they 
are  not  reliably  informed  as  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  wishes  of  farmers  concerning  gen¬ 
eral  legislation,  and  particularly  those 
things  which  definitely  'concern  agriculture. 
It  is  purposed  that  this  society  should 
remedy  this  in  part  at  least  by  helping  to 
crystallize  agricultural  sentiment  by  means 
of  association  with  various  clubs  and  other 
farm  organizations.  The  society  should  rep¬ 
resent  the  whole  State  in  the  broadest  agri¬ 
cultural  sense,  and  be  able  in  this  way  to 
express  definitely  the  desire  of  the  farmers. 
It  is  also  stated  that  New  York  State  has 
suffered  through  the  modesty  of  its  farm 
citizens  in  advertising  or  making  known 
the  advantages  of  the  State.  Other  States 
have  been  exploited  and  boomed  when  in 
reality  they  have  less  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
farm  advantages  than  New  York  State.  It 
is  purposed  that  the  new  society  should 
take  hold  of  this  matter,  make  known  to 
the  world  at  large  what  we  have  to  offer, 
and  make  a  serious  and  consistent  effort  to 
secure  labor  and  capital  which  is  now  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  State  to  other  better  ad¬ 
vertised  localities.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  a  State  or 
society  to  help  and  protect  those  who  can¬ 
not  protect  themselves.  All  realize  the  pecu¬ 
liar  position  in  which  the  farmer  finds  him¬ 
self  when  dealing  with  the  markets.  lie  is 
obliged  to  buy  at  retail  and  sell  his  goods 
at  wholesale  prices,  paying  the  highest  price 
for  his  requirements  and  receiving  the  low¬ 
est  possible  for  his  products  when  sold  on 
the  general  market.  This  is  because  business 
interests  capable  of  more  thorough  organi¬ 
zation  than  farming  now  enjoys  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  larger  share  of  the  ultimate  price 
than  they  should.  Transportation  compan¬ 
ies,  supply  houses  and  commission  men  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  individual  farmer  with  im¬ 
punity.  His  just  grievances  should  become 
the  concern  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society,  and  it  should  become  the  business 
of  such  society  to  protect  the  farmers,  for 
an  injustice  to  one  farmer,  no  matter  how 
humble,  is  the  concern  of  all.  The  society 
should  always  encourage  careful  packing 
and  uniform  grading  of  goods  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  of  successful  marketing.  This  society 
should  also  encourage  all  useful  co-opera¬ 
tive  clubs,  societies  or  companies.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Agricultural  Department, 
the  society  should  seek  to  discover  means 
for  developing  the  waste  lands  and  increas¬ 
ing  production  of  those  already  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  final  declaration  of  policy  for  the 
society  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  all. 

“This  Society  will  never  lend  its  influence 
to  selfish  personal,  political  or  institutional 
interests.  Its  activities  are  forever  pledged 
to  the  general  developments  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State,  and  particularly 
to  the  education,  social  and  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farm.” 

Suitable  committees  are  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  above  recom¬ 
mendations.  In  this  way  the  society  starts 
upon  its  new  life  in  a  most  hopeful  way. 
There  is  probably  no  organization  exactly 
like  it  in  the  country  ;  that  is,  not  one  with 
this  definite  purpose  in  view  and  it  may 
become  exceedingly  useful  if  it  can  be  held 
true  to  its  purpose.  A  long  and  interesting 
programme  was  carried  through  success¬ 
fully.  The  subjects  discussed  were  largely 
of  an  educational  character,  and  are  of 
such  importance  that  we  shall  leave  their 
discussion  until  next  week.  It  is  a  very 
hopeful  tiling  that  this  meeting  should  de¬ 
velop  as  it  did.  An  organization  of  this 
kind  has  been  greatly  needed  in  the  State, 
largely  because  it  will  concentrate  or  crys¬ 
tallize  farm  sentiment ;  gathering  in  and 
unifying  the  work  done  by  all  clubs  and 
societies  that  are  working  for  agriculture. 


CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR  OF  PORK. 

If  a  man  is  both  producer  and  consumer 
he  ought  to  know  how  much  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar  he  pays  to  the  producer.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  lives  in  New 
Y'ork  and  has  a  farm.  He  raised  two  pigs 
and  kept  an  accurate  account.  They  cost 
him  §21.93 ;  including  freight  on  part  of 
the  pork  to  his  city  home.  Then  he  says  : 

“It  would  consume  too  much  space  to 
give  separately  the  weights  of  various 
parts,  but  the  two  pigs  weighed  483 
pounds  (including  fifty-six  pounds  of  most 
excellent  lard).  I  have  gone  over  the  fam¬ 
ily  butcher's  monthly  charge  book  and  dis¬ 
cover  that  no  pork  meat  has  entered  the 
house  that  has  not  cost  over  20  cents  a 
pound  (except  feet  and  knuckles,  which 
are  sold  by  the  piece),  while  loins  have 
ranged  from  24  to  2S  cents  a  pound.  If  we 
then  agree  on  an  average  cost  of  20  cents 
a  pound  in  New  York  city,  we  have :  483 
pounds  at  20  cents,  §96.60 ;  production  cost, 
§21.93;  profit,  §74.67.” 

According  to  these  figures  his  pork  cost 
him  a  little  over  4%  cents  a  pound  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  sold  at  20  cents.  What  do  you 
get  for  dressed  pork  such  as  is  sold  in  the 
markets?  How  much  live  weight? 


We  have  had  colder  weather  this  Winter 
than  usual.  To-day  (Jan.  10),  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  20  degrees  at  seven 
o'clock  A.  M.  We  have  had  .jhree  snows, 
the  deepest  of  which  was  1%  inch.  The 
ground  is  bare  at  this  date.  No  snow  re¬ 
mained  on  the  ground  at  any  time  this 
Winter  more  than  24  hours.  January  6  we 
had  a  heavy  sleet  ice.  Peanuts  are  higher 
in  price  than  usual.  Spanish  peanuts  are 
§1.35  per  bushel  in  Petersburg.  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  retail  here  at  §1  per  bushel ;  sweet 
potatoes  at  80  cents.  Many  farmers  from 
the  North  and  West  are  locating  here.  Land 
is  selling  at  about  §20.  a.  j.  b. 

Waverly,  Va. 


Cheshire  Swine  Breeders  Meet.— The 
Cheshire  Swine  Breeders  held  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  annual  meeting  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January  11.  The  re¬ 
port  of  secretary  and  treasurer  gave  a  show¬ 
ing  of  increased  interest  and  activity  in  the 
breeding  and  sales  of  this  desirable  hog. 
It  was  voted  that  Vol.  V.  of  the  Herd  Book 
be  printed,  closing  April  1.  It  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  that  all  breeders  record  all  breeding 
stock  before  that  time.  In  the  discussion  of 
future  prospects  of  hog  raising,  as  breeding 
or  market  stock,  all  present  reported  a 
shortage,  few  animals  being  fed  for  the 
Spring  trade,  and  brood  sows  in  farmers’ 
pens  fully  50  per  cent  short  of  ordinary 
years.  There  can  be  but  one  result,  a  greater 
demand  at  even  higher  prices  for  pork  pro¬ 
ducts  than  the  present  record  figures.  At 
the  directors’  meeting  the  following  officers 
were  re-elected  for  I  he  year:  S.  G.  Otis, 
president ;  R.  D.  Button,  vice-president ;  E. 
S.  Hill,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

“Frothy  Cream.” — Tell  E.  S.  N.,  page  38, 
to  strain  her  milk  into  a  tin  or  granite  pan 
or  kettle  and  set  on  the  stove  until  hot, 
not  quite  boiling,  and  then  set  in  a  cool 
place  for  24  hours,  then  skim.  I  always 
save  a  crock  of  buttermilk  and  <  put  about 
one  quart  of  it  in  the  cream  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  I  want  to  churn,  and  set  the  cream 
bucket  in  the  pan  of  warm  water  and  keep 
warm  and  stir  often  until  the  cream  is 
sour  and  thick,  and  have  the  cream  just  a 
little  warm  to  commence  churning,  and  get 
fine  butter  in  a  few  minutes.  I  always  heat 
my  milk  in  the  Winter,  and  that  way  get 
all  the  cream  and  have  the  sweet  milk  to 
use.  When  we  have  a  quantity  we  sell  to 
the  creamery.  w.  L.  h. 

Ohio. 


PERFECT  POTATO 

PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
formly.and  best  of  ail 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  free 
book. 


Iron  Age 

(ImproTetl  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles  i 
No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box 


102-P  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


Stevens’  Live  Stock  Markers 

“Practically  Out  of  Sight,  but  There  When 
Wanted.”  For  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  dogs, 
poultry,  pigeons  or  any  form  of  live  stock.  May 
be  put  on  any  animal  the  hour  of  its  birth.  No 
sores,  painless,  absolutely  permanent,  always 
legible  though  inconspicuous.  Herd  book  number 
of  every  owner  on  small  space.  Secret  marks  or 
monograms  on  any  part  of  the  body.  No  cutting 
or  metal  tags.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKER  CO., 

Box  99,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Death  tho  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  yon  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  6TOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

Tbe  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


FOR  CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

JIAore  prominent,  practical  dairymen  and  breeders  use  and  endorse 
U.  S.  Separators  than  all  other  makes. 

These  many  long-headed,  business  dairymen  use  U.  S.  Separators,  no® 
because  some  blazing  advertisement  has  hypnotized  them  into  buying,  because 
it’s  “cheap.”  Sound  reasoning  of  its  many  superior  advantages  only 
[persuaded  them.  The  best  will  always  have  the  best. 

THE  1910  INTERLOCKING  STYLE 

CREAM 
(SEPARATOR 

Is  emphatically  the  Best 
and  the  only  Separator  to  Buy. 


Because, 
1st. 
2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 


It  skims  the  cleanest^ 

It’s  built  the  strongest. 

It’s  the  easiest  cleaned. 

It’s  the  most  convenient. 

It  requires  the  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  separators  at  the 
Alaska -Yukon -Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  on 
these  five  essential  points  and 


Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  159  will  give  you  all  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.T  Bellows  Falls.Vt 


Wmf-Wav  AIR-COOLED  ENGINE 

is  replacing  the  old  fashioned  water-coolod  just  as  surely 
as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  ou  the  farm. 

Oon*t  Buy  a  Water-Cooled  Engine 

and  have  to  fill  and  empty  a  big  water  tank  and  crank 
half  the  morning  trying  to  start  a  wet  engine. 

Ash  the  Man  Who  Owns  a  “NEW  WAV*9 

he  don’t  have  this  trouble.  We  will  give  you  plenty  of 
names.  Use  judgment.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  5. 

The  Only  Air  Cooled  Engine  ^  The'N&*W5'VHstoi  Company 

Guaranteed  for  all  Work.  N  LutSlHQ.  HlctflSAX,  U.S.A. 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS  BRAND 


140  SHERIDAN  ST. 
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For  My  High  Qualify,  Guaranteed 
41 H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 


T  AM  making- a  specialty  of  a  4|  H.  P.  gasoline 

x  engine  which  is  best  suited  for  pumping  water. 
The*  a  grinding  feed,  sawing  wood, 

"  shelling  corn,  operating 

Sensation  \  cream  separators,  churn- 

of  the 

Season  is  the 


Caldwell 

Special  Gasoline 

Engine 

I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  engine  of  equal 
merit  to  my  Caldwell  Special  that  can  be  bought  for 
the  price  I  offer  you  my  engine.  Give  me  a  chance  and  I 
will  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  Caldwell 
Special  is  the  engine  for  you  to  buy,  because  I  can  give 
you  better  value  for  your  money  than  any  one  else.  I  sell 
my  engine  direct  from  factory  and  can  save  you  the 
dealers’,  jobber’s  and  catalogue  house  profit.  If  this  money 
is  as  good  to  you  as  to  the  other  fellow,  write  me  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  all  that  I  say. 

All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  take  the  engine,  try  it  free  for 
sixty  days  on  your  own  farm  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  engine  and  convinced  that  I  have  saved  you 
money,  return  the  engine  to  me  and  I  will  pay  freight 
charges  both  ways  and  it  will  not  cost  you  one  single  cent 
to  secure  the  proof  I  offer. 

I  have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for  thousands  of 
purchasers  and  know  that  I  can  satisfy  and  save  you  from 
§25  to  $100  on  the  price  of  your  engine. 

All  my  engines  are  well  built,  finely  finished  and  guar¬ 
anteed  against  defective  material  for  five  years.  My 
engine  is  so  simple  that  you  would  not  have  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  in  starting  and  successfully  operating  it  at  all  times. 
I  mean  just  exactly  what  I  say  and  will  put  my  engine  up 
against  any  engine  in  the  world. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  engine  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
write  for  my  free  catalogue ;  compare  my  engine  with  any 
or  all  engines  you  know  of,  then  put  my  prices  along  side 
those  of  others  and  see  for  yourself  what  I  can  save  you. 


Write 


without 


fail 


for 


catalogue 


and 


price 


list. 


J.  D.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell- Hallowell 
Mfg.  Co. 

5H  Commercial  St. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  at  last  received  the  .$5.58  from  the 
15.  Presley  Co.,  commission  merchants,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  for  the  four  cases  of  berries 
sent  them  in  April,  l!i07.  I  inclose  two  of 
their  letters.  If  it  had  not  been  for  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  I  feel  sure  I  would  never  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  cent  from  them.  Thanks  once  more 
for  your  kindness.  c.  a.  NORSTON. 

Louisiana. 

We  have  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
.the  above  settlement.  Mr.  Norston 
shipped  them  four  crates  of  berries  in 
April,  1907.  They  wrote  him  later  that 
through  an  error  the  returns  for  $5.53 
were  sent  one  Thompson  of  his  place, 
but  no  such  man  could  be  found.  We 
tried  to  collect  it  but  failed.  We  re¬ 
ported  the  case.  We  also  had  a  com¬ 
plaint  from  a  New  York  State  apple 
shipper  which  we  reported.  We  then 
heard  from  the  company’s  attorneys,  but 
we  were  not  able  to  get  this  settlement. 
We  then  discovered  that  B.  Presley  Co. 
are  members  of  the  National  League  of 
Commission  Merchants,  and  we  pre¬ 
sented  the  claim  to  their  representative 
at  St.  Paul,  and  finally  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  League.  We  have 
been  after  that  $5.53  now  for  about  two 
years  and  six  months,  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  finally  to  convince  the  Presley 
Company  that  a  poor  farmer  in  Louis¬ 
iana  has  some  rights  that  a  commission 
merchant  in  Minnesota  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
spect. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Denver  papers  con¬ 
tained  a  dispatch  from  New  York  which 
slated  that  a  ton  of  mining  stock  was  sold 
to  a  junk  dealer  for  .$50  !  It  gave  the  name 
of  the  company  and  a  few  minor  details. 
Now,  if  a  ton  of  it  remained  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  (V),  how  much  was  foisted  upon  the 
gullible  people  who  imagine  that  they  can 
get  something  for  nothing?  I  have  spent 
1(5  years  in  the  mining  business,  and  know 
the  facts  about  stocks  so  villainously  put 
out  by  speciously  worded  advertisements. 

Take  t lie  State  of  Colorado  for  example. 
There  are  not  500  paying  mines  in  t lie  en¬ 
tire  State.  This  means  both  small  and 
great  producers ;  those  that  barely  make 
operating  charges,  and  the  loudly  heralded 
bonanzas.  The  latter  can  be  enumerated  on 
the  lingers.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  it  can 
be  easily  proven  by  oflicial  reports,  there  is 
absolutely  no  chance  on  earth  for  the  poor 
men  and  women  who  so  trustingly  buy  non- 
assessible  full  paid  shares  in  the  Golden 
Skin  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  par 
value  .$1  per  share,  for  eight  cents  per 
share.  Colorado  and  other  mining  States 
have  a  large  number  of  wealthy  men  who 
made  their  money  in  legitimate  mining. 
These  men  keep  in  their  employ  a  small 
army  of  highly-paid  thoroughly  trained  ex¬ 
perts,  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  any 
question  of  mining,  milling  or  smelting  prac¬ 
tice.  These  men  are  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  oppor l unities  to  invest  their  employer’s 
money.  There  is  no  prospect  too  small,  or 
mine  too  large  for  their  prompt  intelligent 
investigation.  If  the  showing  is  favorable, 
money  in  any  quantity  needed  can  be  found 
ready  and  anxious  to  take  hold  and  develop 
the  property  along  modern  lines.  Another 
point:  there  is  no  haphazard  “take  your 
word  for  it”  investment  of  good  money  by 
these  men.  They  go  and  see  the  property  ; 
they  spend  days,  weeks  and  often  months 
measuring,  weighing  (you  can  weigh  ore  in 
a  vein  almost  as  easily  as  sugar  in  a  sack), 
sampling  and  testing  the  ores.  Then,  if 
they  say  it  is  good,  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
a  hundred  it  in  good,  but  no  full  paid  non- 
assessible  stock,  stock  that  has  substantial 
value,  is  put  on  the  market  for  a  song 
(siren’s).  There  are  several  reliable  journals 
published  here  in  Colorado  and  in  other 
mining  States  that  will  give  a  truthful 
statement  about  any  mine  or  company  any¬ 
where  in  this  country  free  to  a  subscriber; 
to  others  a  small  charge  is  made.  If  any 
It.  N.-Y.  subscriber  is  tempted,  lot  him  take 
out  his  scrap  book  and  read  this  statement 
written  by  one  of  those  experts. 

Colorado. 

There  is  so  much  good  sense  in  the 
above  letter,  we  give  it  in  full.  The 
same  argument  applies  with  equal  force 
to  propositions  other  than  mining.  You 
can  get  lots  of  opportunities  to  risk 
your  money  in  doubtful  enterprises  or 
practically  to  give  it  away  to  scheming 
rogues;  but  no  one  is  going  to  give  you 
a  share  in  a  legitimate  proposition  un¬ 
less  you  pay  full  value  for  it.  Get 
out  of  the  notion  of  getting  something 
of  value  for  nothing. 

Three  bogus  commission  men,  Joseph 
Schossman,  Martin  Green  and  Morris 
Green,  were  convicted  at  York.  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently  of  swindling  farmers  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  out  of  $20,000  through  the  United 
Butter  &  Egg  Company  of  New  York. 
They  had  no  money  to  pay  protested 
checks,  but  seemed  to  have  any  amount 
for  defense  of  the  suits.  It  was  said 
that  attempts  had  been  made  to  influence 
the  jury.  The  conviction  was  effected 
through  the  work  of  Detective  Charles 
S.  White  of  York. 

Geo.  G.  Close,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  success¬ 
or  to  the  Minock  Book  Co.,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Supply  Co.,  have  a  general 
agent  in  North  Carolina  by  the  name  of 
Geo.  C.  Wvland.  I  took  an  agency  from  him 
and  paid  ‘$“0  deposit  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  this  was  to  be  returned  to  me,  if  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  work,  or  when¬ 
ever  I  quit.  I  since  learned  that  they  offer 
the  contract  direct  for  $11  deposit,  the 
general  agent  keeps  $10  towards  his  salary. 

1  was  to  appoint  local  selling  agents  and 
collect  $5,  half  of  which  was  to  go  to  my 
salary,  but  their  postal  cards  show  they 
send  ‘outfits  free  to  other  selling  agents.  I 
had  to  pay  00  cents  expressage  on  outfit, 
though  tiie'v  promised  to  send  it  prepaid.  I 
appointed  three  agents  and  collected  $5 
from  each.  The  first  girl  got  sick,  so  she 
could  not  complete  her  work  in  specified 


time  so  they  would  not  pay  her  salary.  They  ] 
never  sent  the  outfit  to  the  third  agent  1 

appointed,  so  I  returned  the  $5  to  both  of 

them.  The  other  agent  I  never  heard  from. 
I,  of  course,  became  disgusted  and  refused 
to  appoint  any  more  agents.  I  am  out  my 
deposit,  $20;  returned  to  agents  $10;  ex¬ 
press  (50  cents,  $30.00,  and  they  refuse  even 
to  return  my  deposit.  They  will  not  answer 
my  letters.  Can  you  get  it  for  me? 

Virginia.  m.  d. 

In  our  judgment  this  is  one  of  the 

most  contemptible  swindles  we  have  yet 
struck.  We  believe  that  men  who  will 
conceive  and  carry  out  such  a  scheme 
are  capable  of  anything  that  is  low, 
vile  and  mean.  They  pretend  to  employ  j 
agents  on  salary;  but  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
work  require  them  to  appoint  six  sell¬ 
ing  agents  first.  They  are  required  to 
collect  $5  from  each  or  $30  in  all,  and 
their  compensation  is  one-half  this 
amount.  This  route  agent  is  obliged  to 
put  up  $20  as  evidence  of  good  faith, 
and  this  is  to  be  returned  when  con¬ 
tract  is  completed.  The  contract  is  so 
drawn  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
any  agent  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  it, 
and  they  claim  they  arc  entitled  to  the 
deposit  for  breach  of  contract.  As  far 
as  we  can  see  the  only  privileges  given 
an  agent  is  the  opportunity  to  fake  her 
neighbors.  If  she  did  that  successfully 
and  sent  them  half  the  plunder,  they 
would  no  doubt  permit  her  to  continue; 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  i 
ever  got  to  the  salary  basis.  It  is  j 
worked  on  practically  the  same  lines  as 
the  Globe  Association  fake  scheme  of 
Chicago,  and  is  particularly  offensive 
because  it  extracts  money  from  poor 
people  under  the  pretense  of  profitable 
employment. 

Your  check  from  F.  B.  Mills  for  eight 
dollars  just  received.  It  surely  was  a  sur¬ 
prise,  and  came  at  a  time  when  the  money 
was  more  than  acceptable.  Only  you  could 
have  gotten  it,  I  believe,  for  I  had  tried 
without  success.  I  know  that  the  only  way 
I  can  show  my  appreciation  is  by  sending 
in  a  few  trial  subscriptions,  and  speaking 
a  good  word  for  your  paper.  1  wish  more 
periodicals  were  of  the  same  high  stand¬ 
ard  that  yours  is.  t.  h. 

Connecticut. 

This  was  for  a  refund  of  money  put 
into  Mr.  Mills’s  Ginseng  Farm  stock 
some  years  ago  with  guarantee  to  return 
within  a  limited  time.  The  limit  had 
run  out,  but  as  the  demand  had  been 
previously  made,  the  guarantee  was  yet 
good. 

What  about  the  Lakewood  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  517-523  West  34th  street,  New 
York  City,  who  are  soliciting  subscriptions 
to  their  stock  at  $10  per  share?  I  have 
not  subscribed  yet,  but  the  guarantee  of 
seven  per  cent  is  alluring.  Kindly  answer 
through  Publisher’s  Desk.  ii.  w.  i. 

Connecticut. 

No  company  can  legally  guarantee 
seven  per  cent  dividend  on  its  stock. 

If  it  pays  in  dividends  more  than  it 
earns,  its  directors  are  liable  to  criminal 
as  well  as  civil  prosecution.  A  Buffalo 
concern  tried  this  scheme  two  years  ago 
and  failed.  The  stock  is  now  worthless. 

It  was  said  in  that  case  that  it  cost 
60  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  in  for 
stock  to  get  it.  We  cannot  advise  the 
investment. 

Inclosed  $1  for  my  subscription  renewal. 
Thanks  for  your  offer  of  commission  on  the 
new  subscriptions  sent  you,  but  I  cannot 
accept  it.  A  commission  for  such  work 
would  spoil  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  adding  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.  list  of  subscribers.  o.  b. 

Kentucky. 

We  appreciate  that  sentiment  fully. 
Men  take  the  trouble  to  interest  their 
neighbors  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  send 
their  subscriptions  for  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  a  good  turn  both  for  the  paper 
and  the  friend.  Such  men  would  not 
do  the  work  for  pay,  and  we  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  their  time  if  they 
would.  But  the  above  note  expresses 
the  case  better  than  we  can  and  in 
fewer  words.  j.  j.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 
It.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


U.S.DEPT.  of  AGRICULTURE 

acknowledges  that,  gallon  for  gallon,  AVENARIUS 
CARBOLINKUM  is  by  far  the  most  concentrated 
wood  preserving  paint  known.  A  heavy  nut  brown 
paint  stain  applied  with  a  brush,  spray  or  by  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  timber.  It  is  also  the 
MOST  RADICAL  REMEDY  ACAINST  ALL  VERMIN 

BULLETIN  33  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
CARB0LINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 

1B1  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Farmers’  Favorite 


Use  u 
a 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

for  cheaper  and  better  feeding 
and  bigger  profits  on  your  stock 
and  poultry.  A  Iso  best  for  sugar¬ 
making,  rendering  lard,  canning 
fruit,  sterilizing  milk  cans,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Cheap  in 
cost  and  in  use.  Wears  for  years. 
Illustrated  circular  freo. 
LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


What.one 
Woman  did 

Chicaflro.Tll.  Ausr. 20,1909. 
Jan. 1st  1  had  27  hens.  Sinco  then 
I  have  hatched  over  f>()0  chicks. 
Sold  $108.00  worth  of  broilern  and 
eKKs  and  hav«  at  least  350  chick¬ 
ens  left.  I  havo  tried  three  other 
Incubator**  blit  I  consider  the 
Sure  Hatch  best  and  easiest  to 
run."  MISS  L.  A.  POPE. 

Miss  Pope  did  this  on  a  city  lot.  You  can  have  as 
great  success  if  you  use  a  Sure  Hatch  Incu¬ 
bator.  We  give  a  positive  guarantee,  backed  by 
the  Bankers’  Surety  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
with  its  $1,000,000  capital.  Suro 
Match  Incubators  are  shipped 
freight  prepaid  on  GO  days’  Free 
trial.  Order  one  to-day.  You  tako 
absolutely  no  risk. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co. 
Box  44  Fremont,  Neb. 


C  E  O.  EHTEL  CO. 


■  ir.tk  Kentucky  5t  QUINCY,  ILUJ 


Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  your  poultry 
work  for  this  season. 
If  you  need  anew  in¬ 
cubator  or  brooder 
Pi  case  write  us.  Wcl 
will  save  you  money. 
The  materials  in  our 
machines  tin  s  season 
wo  bought  before  the 
present  high  prices. 
Wo  do  hy  machinery 
what  others  do  by 
hand.  Result— Lower 
price  to  you.  Drop  us 
a  postal  forour  catalog. 


90%  Hatches 


from  th©  Cyphers— in  ©very  country  and 
xnat© — for  old-timera  and  beginners.  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders  are  non-moisture;  self-regu¬ 
lating;  golf-ventilating.  W rite  for  160-pago 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Department 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Boston,  Mass.; Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL 


Hatch  With  the  Leas! 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

_  _  _  _  Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  It  and  If  it  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyother  incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  it  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  54. 50.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Faclorla.  Co.,  Dop1.X3l, Cleveland,  O. 


Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  prices  on  all  sizes  of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators  and 

Brooders- — guaranteed  to  hatch 
highest  percentage  of  eggs.  Liberal 
Trial  Plan.  Best  Incubator  Proposition 
on  the  market.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Company 
Box  &79  Racine,  Wit. 


ON  TRIAL  16  YEARS 

Never  found  wanting.  Don't  ex¬ 
periment.  Countless  thousands 
of  other  poultry- raisers  have 
made  a  success  with 

THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet, 

“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,"  ,10c.  Poultry  paper,  1  year,  25c.  Free  I 
Catalog.  I)esMoinen  IneubatorUo.,  ISO  2nd  St. ,  Dcs  M  olncfi,  I  a- 


SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 

We  Will  Save  You  Money 

Grit,  Eggs  for  hatching.  Butty  chicks,  etc.  Writo 

today.  THE  UNITED  CO..  26-B  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


100-Egg,  Fireproof,  Automatic 

BROODER - 
INCUR A TOR 


or  Two  for  $19.80,  with  all  fixtures 
complete.  Freight  paid  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Special  prices  further  west. 

A  Twentieth-Century  Wonder. 

Hatches  and  Hovers  like  a  Live  Hen.  One 
Regulator.  One  Lamp.  Saves  One-IIalf 
operating  expense.  Fireless  Brooder  At¬ 
tachment.  Practically  four  machines  in 
one.  Porous  ventilating  system.  Eighty 
per  cent,  hatches  guaranteed.  Forty  or 
sixty  days’  trial.  A  gold  mine  on  any  farm. 

Order  direct  and  save  time,  or  send  for  Fkkk 
Book  “E,"  fully  describing  this  remarkable 
Invention.  Address— 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1  36  West  Main  St.,  Morrow,  O 


MAKE  HENS  LAY! 

,  more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 

'  heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

If  AIIU’C  LATEST  MODEL 
RIAIM  O  .  ,  BONE  CUTTER 


1 cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
10  Days  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


EYSTONE  FOODS 


Kl 

are  demanded  and  used  by  suecessfu 
poultrymen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don’t  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS..  10  Market  Street.  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


January  29, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND  Leghorns  both  old 

aJ?d  y°un.e  t0  dispose 

PEKIN  D  U  C  K  S  2f, at  prices  to  .s,.m- 

Also  some  promising 
Mav  hatched  coekerels  at  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
Grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cockerels  sired 
by  ten  pound  cocks  for  $3.00  and  $5.00  each.  A  few 
more  White  Wyandotte  yearling  hens  and  cocks. 
Kemomber  our  strain  of  Pekin  ducks  is  second  to 
none,  that  we  have  both  old  and  young  and  over 
1,000  to  select  from.  Prices  of  exhibition  stock  on 
application.  Incubator  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The 
only  large  successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Now 
York  City.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


LAKEHILL  FARM- 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  We  offor  good  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  $1.00  each,  and  Pekin  d rakes  for  $2.00 
and  $3.00  each.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50 
por  15;  $0.00  per  100  ;  Ninety  per  cent,  fertility 
guaranteed.  W.  Rock  eggs,  $2.00  per  15,  $10.00  per 
100,  and  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  por  10.  $8.00  por  100; 
Eighty  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  A  trial  order 
will  convince  you.  Correspondence  invited.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mor.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


R,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  aitBS,: 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  oxport.  SINCLAIR 
Smith.  (502  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, $ 
handsomely  illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos,  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls,  gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators,  poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
foreaeh  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  68,  Rheems,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS:  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  tho  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  Wo  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


SO  \kl  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
■  U  i  VV  ■  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  tho  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


Poll  I  try  men — Send  10c.  for  on  r  19»>9  CaUIor,  choclc  full  of  URoftil 
Information.  Describes  and  llluatrates 86  varlotlcfl.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Kast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  brod  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  tho  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  Duston's  Wliito  Wvamlottei, 
White  African  Guineas  and  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WALNUT  IIILL  STOCK  FARM, 
Nathanikl  Bacon,  Mgr,,  Tulcott,  W.  Va. 


M.  B.  TURKEYS 

Healthy  Farm  Raised  Breeding  Stock. 

TOMS  $ti  HKNS  $4 
JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brookeville,  Maryland. 


WD  Bock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
•  r  i  heavy  layers,  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Ml.  Kisco,  N.  Y 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS 

Cockerels  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Pullets  $1.50  each. 
Selected  Breeding  Pen.  10  Pullets  and  I  Cockerel, 
$25.00.  MINCH  IfKOS,  Hridgeton,  N.  J. 


ran  CAI  C — Barred  and  HtilT  Rock  Pullets,  yearling 
■  Un  wHLC  lions  aud  cocka  from  my  176-egg  strain,  and 
blue  ribbon  winners.  Address — FOUR  ACRES,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


UAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS,  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  pro- 
>  duction.  Broedingcockerels  and  eggs  for  hatching. 
Edw.  Yu, i  Alstyneft  Son,  Siiniiytldo  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


BRONZK  TOMS, bred  for  vigor;  younghensmat  ed 
positively  unrelated.  Bert  McConnell,  I.igonter,  Ind; 


LAIltiE  PEKIN  DUCKS.  Wli.  Wyandotte  and  W.  Rock,  Cockerels 
and  Toulouse  Oeese  for  sule.  E*  Selileber,  Bueyrus,  O. 


Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

mat 


ree  Flocks  ; 
ated,  unrelated. 
Stamp.  MRS.  HARRIET  CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Va. 


THE  CELEBRATED  PARTRIDGES 


AND  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geose  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MAOKENSEN,  Dept.  TO,  Phoas- 
antry  &  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


W.  H.  TURKEYS,  PURE  BRED. 

MRS.  II.  F.  WltlGHT,  Itansomville,  N.  Y. 


SHFPHFKI)  PUPPIES,  not  Collies,  black 
with  white  ami  yellow  points,  $3.00  each.  SINGLE 
COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Eggs  for  hatching  from 
yearling  hens,  $4.00  per  hundred. 

E.  D.  FOUMAN,  it.F.D.  1,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Columbian  Wyandottes— The  grandest  and  most  useful 
fowl  on  earth;  wonderful  layers.  Fora  short 
time  wo  will  sell  males  at  $3  each  and  females  at 
$2  each.  All  matured  birds.  Order  direct  from  this 
adv.  orwrlteAug.  IT.  Arnold,  Box  111,  Dillsburg,Pa. 


Lyon’s  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Choice  Pure-Blooded  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  season.  L.  8.  LYON,  West  Bomors,  N.Y. 


innn  STANDARD- BRED  White  and  Brown 
IUUU  Leghorn  Hens  and  Cockerels.  Great 
bred  to  lav  strains. 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Young  Toms  weighing  from  20  to  28  lbs. 
HICKORY  ISLAND  FARM,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloin  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  amt 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc..B3Y“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 

D.  It.  SPEltltY  &  OO. b  Ratavia,  Ul. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
January  21.  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  ns 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  ii], -town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  Indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  ttian  tubs  of  butter, 
eases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


HUTTKR 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .34 

® 

35 

.38®  .40 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .30 

® 

.33 

32(ft  .85 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .2T> 

@ 

.28 

28®  .31 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .29 

® 

.32 

.  .30®  .34 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .25 

(ft 

.28 

.27®  .2!) 

® 

.25 

.24®  .26 

Packing  Slock . 

.  .21 

@ 

.24 

MILK 


New  York  Exchange  price  SI .91  per 
Pl-quart  can,  netting  4  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  2ii-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .16 

®  .18 

'.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12 

@  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

.  .05 

@  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .45 

®  .48 

.50'5) 

.60 

White,  good  to  choice, 

.  .35 

®  .42 

.38® 

.46 

Mixed  Colors,  best,  ... 

.  .35 

@  .38 

.40® 

.42 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

®  .3(1 

.30® 

.32 

Storage . 

.  .18 

®  .24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

,  2.90 

®  8.00 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

(a)  2.35 

Pea . 

.  2.10 

®  2.35 

qt. 

.12 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.60 

®  2.95 

White  Kidney .  . 

3.00 

®  3.30 

Yellow  Eye . 

®  3.25 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .33 

®  .34 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

@  .30 

German.  New  Crop _ 

.  .68 

@  .72 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.., 

.  Jo 

®  11 

.16 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

@  .09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .01 

@  .07 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

.  1.75 

®  1.85 

cherries . 

.  .16 

@  .18 

1b. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .22 

@  .2216  lb. 

.25  fid) 

.20 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  .15 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Hubb’n,  bbl.. 

.  2.00 

@  3.00 

York  Imperial . 

®  4.50 

Spitz . 

2.00 

®  3.50 

spy . . 

.  2.00 

®  3.60 

King . 

@  4.50 

Baldwin . 

.  2.00 

@  3.75 

Greening . 

.  2.25 

®  5.00 

Jonathan . 

®  4.50 

Western,  box . . 

.  2.00 

®  4.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl _ 

.  4  .00 

®  6.00 

New  Jersey . 

4.00 

@  4.25 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt. 

.  .30 

®  .50 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 


,  Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00 

Maine,  166  lbs .  1.60 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl...  1.85 

Long  Island .  2.IH) 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.50 
Brussels  Sprouts,  qt...  .06 

Carrots,  bbl .  LUO 

Cabbage,  ton . .*18.00 

<  uulittowers,  bbl . 75 

Celery,  doz . 10 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu....  1.26 

Lettuce,  bbl . 75 

Peas,  tf,  bbl.  bkt .  2.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier .  1.50 


@  4.75 
®  2.00 
®  1.75 
®  2.50 
@  2.50 
®  .10 
ra  1.25 
@80.00 
(a)  6.00 
@  .45 
@  2.50 

®  3  00  each  .03®)  .05 
®12.00 

@  3.00 


Onions,  state,  bag . 

1.00 

®  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1  00 

@  2.00 

Romaine,  bbl . 

.75 

®  2.00 

String  Beaus,  bu . 

1.00 

@  6.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.00 

@  1.50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

1.60 

®  2.50 

Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier... 

1.26 

®  1.50 

Turnips,  White,  bbl.. .. 

.50 

@  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz. 

.76 

®  .90 

No.  2,  box . 

2.50 

®  3.60 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.15 

®  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

®  .20 

Radishes.  100  bunches. 

2.00 

®  3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.16 

@ 

Fowls . 

.17 

® 

Roosters . 

.11 

@ 

Ducks . 

.17 

® 

Geese . 

®  .15 

Turkeys . 

.13 

®  .17 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkevs.  Fey . 

.24 

®  .25 

.27®  .2!) 

Common  to  Good.... 

.20 

@  .22 

.22®  .20 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.21 

@  .27 

.26®  .29 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@  .22 

.19®  .24 

Common  Run . 

.14 

®  .16 

.15®  .18 

Capons,  fancy . 

.28 

®  .30 

Common  to  Good.... 

.22 

®  .25 

Fowls . 

.12 

®  .18 

.15®  .21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.12 

@  .21 

.18®  .24 

Geese . 

.13 

@  .15 

Squabs,  doz . 

@  5.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.00 

@  6.50 

Bulls . 

®  5.00 

Cows . 

2.00 

®  4.60 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal.  100  lb... 

7.00 

®10.00 

Culls . 

®  5.00 

Sheep,  KM)  lbs . 

®  4.25 

Lambs . 

(<i)  8,85 

Hogs . 

8.25 

®  9.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 

.08 

®  .14 

Lambs, 

i  Iothouse,  head . 

8.00 

ro  li.oo 

Pork,  100  lbs . 

11.00 

(cb  12.50 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  MARKETS. 


Rutter,  Best  Creamery . 34®  .34 

Fair  to  Good . 32 @  .33 

Eggs,  Fancy . 40@  .41 

Good  to  Choice . 34®  .38 

Lower  Grades, . 27®  .34 

Apples,  bbl .  2.50®  4.50 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Butter,  Prime . 34®  .36 

Lower  Grades . 28®  .32 

Eggs . 25®  .35 


Blobbs  :  “What  is  Guzzler  like  when 
he’s  sober?’’  Slobbs :  “I  don’t  know.  I’ve 
only  known  him  about  nine  years.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Father-in-law  :  “I  suppose  you  are 
aware,  Henry,  that  the  check  for  $10,000 
I  put  among  your  wedding  presents  was 
merely  for  effect.”  Groom :  “Oh,  yes, 
sir!  and  the  effect  was  excellent. 
The  bank  cashed  it  this  morning  with¬ 
out  a  question.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Mrs.  Stubb  (poetically)  :  “Ah,  John, 
the  dun  skies,  the  dun  fields,  and  the 
dun  forests.  Everything  is  dun  these 
Autumn  days.”  Mr.  Stubb :  “Blamed  if 
they  aren’t,  Maria.  Here  comes  another 
bill  collector  now.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


0ULDS 

RELIABLE 

Farm  Pumps 


insure  for  your  house, 
barn  or  yard  a  conven¬ 
ient  and  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure,  fresh 
water  at  comparative 
ly  small  expense. 

The  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  are  in  successful 
operation  after  years 
of  constant  service,  is 
strong  proof  of  their 
wearing  qualities. 

Wo  make  many  differ¬ 
ent  styles  and  sizes— a 
pump  for  overy  purpose.  Avoid  cheap  imita¬ 
tions.  See  that  the  name  "Goulds”  is  cast  on 
the  pump.  It  guarantees  reliability.  Lotus 
send  you  our  handsomely  illustrated  book — 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

It  covers  completely  tho  subject  of  fresh  water 
supply  for  all  purposes  and  how  best  to  obtain 
it.  It  fully  explains  the  difference  between 
pumps  and  the  adaptability  of  each  typo  to 
varying  conditions.  If  you  will  explain  your 
situation,  we  wHl  toll  you  what  is  best  to  do 
in  your  case. 

THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
No.  58  W.  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Nursery  Stock  is  going  to  be  higher  n  I  I  %#  I  |k| 
priced.  Many  nurseries  have  already  E#  T  I  HI  Vl 
advanced  prices.  We  do  not  have  to,  — 
as  we  avoid  their  heavv  expenses.  I 

Look  at  thene  lUrgalns-  1  1  ^  v  ■  1 
Fine  Cherry  Stock  at  a  saving  of  T  17  C  T  C 
1*3.  Plums  and  Peaches  at  about  1-2  I  lx  EL  EL 
others  prices. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  get  Bartlett 
and  the  genuine  Beurre  Borc.  Look 
out  for  substitutes  on  this.  Fine  varieties  of  small  fruit. 

Nt*ml  lor  Picture  Catalogue  containing  illus¬ 
trations  of  prize  fruit  and  astonishing  bargain  prices. 

We  are  also  big  breeders  of  prize  Hampshire  Sheep. 

W.P.  RUPERT& SONS,  Box  20,  Seneca, N.Y. 


Five  Licks  in  one — cuts  and  weeds  with 

every  lick.  Makes  a  boy  do  a  man’s  work.  - 

Saves  more  than  half  the  work  and  docs  it  bette 

To  Introduce  it  quickly,  we  give  sample 
at  no  money  cost  to  agen 
Write  qulok  and  get  yoi 

1uNGP\VEEDER  CO.,  Richmond,  V 


Make  Poor  land  Good. 

Make  Good  land  Better. 

And  raise  larger,  surer  crops  by  properly  tiling  every  acre 
of  your  farm.  Correct  tiling  is  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  permanent  improvement  for  your  farm,  and  it  can  be 
done  best  and  quickest  by  a 

CYCLONE  TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 

This  machine  will  in  10  days  more  than  repay  its  cost.  Bias  a  capacity  of 
300  to  400  rods  of  ditching  a  day,  at  average  depths  up  to  2  ft.  and  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  machine.  As  easy  to  operate  as  a  gang 
plow.  Send  today  for  booklet, 

“Ditching  Dollars”  with  its 
valuable  information  about  tiling. 

The  .Teschke  Manufacturing  Co, 

Box  113  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


MR.  TRAPPER 

I  don’t  claim  to  handle  all  the  furs  that  come  to 
New  York,  neither  do  I  guarantee  higher  prices 
than  any  other  house  can  pay, 

BUT 

I  do  guarantee  to  hold  shipments  separate,  if  you 
wish,  and  pay  return  charges  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  If  my  mothod  appeals  to  you,  writ©  for  prices. 

Box  10.  JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  20  East  16th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  K ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  OODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Applos,  Beaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  12th  8 1.,  New  York- 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  tho  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattlo,  8  w  i  no,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  thohomo  ,  w~\ rat  *y 
as  well  as  the  ^  •  g  “ '  * 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  froo 
book. 


Only  Ono 
of  Man. 
Iron  Ago  Tool, 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


DLICASE  semi  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Ust.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  WOOIIWAItn,  anc  Or.enni.h  8t.,  N.  V. 


A  $60,000  FARM  FOR  $40,000. 

A  splendid  193-acre  fertilo  farm  in  the  host  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  northern  Ohio,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Cleveland.  Actually  worth  $60,000.  Will 
be  sold  for  $40,000  to  settle  an  estate.  Immediate 
possession.  Modern  buildings.  Six  fine  wells,  in¬ 
exhaustible  natural  gas  well,  internrbnn  cars  every 
linlf  hour,  four  railroad  trains  daily.  Ideal  country 
estate  and  profitable  farm,  suitable  if  desired  for 
subdivision  for  .'suburban  residences.  Principals 
only.  Address— B.  M.,  P.  0.  Box  L,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 


I  SKI, I,  K  VUMS  IS  OCEANA,  thfi  lie.t  Co.  In  TT.  S.  Fruit,  grain 
•ud  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


C  A  A  0  DEC— Eight-room  house;  basement  barn 
DM-  MuHLo  42x52,  concrete  floors.  Condition 
of  buildings  good.  Apple  orchard,  pears.  Ono 
mile  to  railroad  village;  churches,  stores.  $2,100, 
half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego, 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


■pOR  SALK— 218  acres  alfalfa  soil,  high  state  cul- 
"  tivation,  7  miles  from  Syracuse.  Extra  fine 
buildings.  Well  watered  and  wooded.  To  close 
estate.  $10,000.  F.  E.  ELLSWORTH,  120  Kirk 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  YOUNG  MAN,  single,  steady  and  of  good  farm  ex- 
perience,  no  had  habits,  wishes  yearly  employ; 
ment  from  some  good  old  business  farmer.  Good 
reference.  “C.  F.  S.,"  Box  12,  Bctliaoy,  Pa. 


WantpH-()n  a  dairy  farm,  single  man  who  is 
naillCU  experienced  in  raising  cattle,  and  also 
capable  of  attending  to  the  details  of  the  farm. 
Semi  particulars  to  “DAIRY,”  care  of  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WAMTFfl--A  first-ciass  Scientific  Farmer  to 
«V Mil  I  LU  take  charge  of  150-acre  farm  in 
New  Jersey  or  work  it  on  shares.  Address  ALFRED 
NELSON, '261  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  strong  and  willing,  with  five  years 
on  farm,  desires  employment  during  coming 
season,  within  100  miles.  "1*.  E.  J.,"  II  Greystone 
Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

Rut  first  got  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  largo  wild  and  domestic 
aniina  l  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  tho  freight  both  ways.  We 
soil  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting.  C4 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  Year’s  catch  by  sending  it  to  us. 
We  Pay  Highest  Prices,  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns' 
Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price-list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let 
us  keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request. 
A  postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK-CH AITIN  CO. 

Dept.  I1’,  8  K.  12th  St,,  New  York. 


WE  BAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 


and  also  give  you  a  share  in  the  profit  wo  make 
when  we  resell. 

Our  new  Profit-Sharing  Plan  makes  Kann  returns 
larger  than  you  would  get  elsewhere.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  our  20  years  of  fur  buying. 
Express  charges  paid  and  settlements  made  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  today  for  Price  List  and  Profit- 
Sharing  Plan. 

KANN  &  COMPANY, 

41  Kast  lOtii  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED  Experienced,  scientific  dairy  farmer  to 
develop  dairy  on  large  farm.  Give  all  particulars, 
references,  wages  expected.  T.  Ib  K.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED— Position  on  Poultry  Farm  in  tho  East. 
Address  “L.  F..”  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Maryland  and  Delaware  Farms  For  Sale. 

100  acres,  good  7- room  house,  large  brick  store, 
cash  business,  thickly  settled  neighborhood,  splen¬ 
did  home,  mild  climate  and  many  other  good  bar¬ 
gains.  WritoJ.A  JONES  &  CO.,  H.,  Salisbury, Md. 


Keep  14  Off  The  Cows 
Put  It  On  The  Fields 


No  matter  how  hard  you  try  you  can't  make  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floor, 
and  wood  partitions  sanitary— you  can't  keep  it  clean  and  sweet.  Wood  parti¬ 
tions  gathor  dust  and  disoaso  germs.  Dirt  floors  with  their  tramped-in  filth 
should  never  como  within  a  stono’s  throw  of  your  milk  pail.  When  a  cow  gets  off 
hor  feed  and  her  milk  yield  falls  below  normal,  look  to  your  stable.  It  may  ho 
as  clean  as  you  can  inako  it;  hut  that  may  not  bo  cleau  enough.  Equip  your  stahlos 

Th®  LoudenWay 

then  profits  will  not  fall  ofF.  Tho  cow  that  is  host  treated  givos  tho  most 
milk — tho  best  milk — tho  richostmilk.  Sho  has  a  heap  of  cow  sense.  Sho 
appreciates  light  and  air,  and  sho  will  boo  that  you  got  your  money  back 
for  nmking  her  homo  modern.  If  you  will  put  a  Loudon  Lit  tor 
Carrlor  to  work  behind  hor,  your  boys  or  your  man  will  clean  tho 
barns  in  less  time  and  with  less  labor.  Wo  have  boon  fitting  up  barns 
for  50  years.  Wo  will  bo  glad  to  give  you  tho  benefit  of  this  experience  by 
suggesting  what  you  need  for  yours,  without  any  expense  to  you.  Sond  for 
catalog,  toll  number  of  Cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  stable. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 601  Broadway,  Pairdeld,  Iowa. 
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Are  All  Recognized  Poultry  Systems  BACK  NUMBERS  ? 


Read  how  two  city  men,  with  only  four  years 
experience,  cleared  last  year  $6.41  per  hen,  or 


OVER  $12,000  PROFIT 

On  1953  Laying  Pullets 

THE  ordinary  poultryman  will  say  it  can’t  be  done — that  $2  to  $3  per™ 
hen  is  the  very  utmost  that  even  an  expert  can  make,  clear.  He  will 
say  that  even  if  a  few  experienced  men  could  make  $6.41  per  hen,  it  is 
impossible  for  two  mere  beginners  to  do  it. 

And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  Comings  DID  DO  LAST  YEAR.  Starting  four  years  ago  with  only  30 
hens,  with  no  experience,  with  that  wonderful  poultry  man,  Prof.  Gowell’s  bulletins  as  their  foundation,  with 
many  experiments  and  much  hard  work,  this  was  the  result  last  year — over  $1 2,000  clear  profit.  Read  the 
whole  story  in  the 

Corn.in.gJ  FgJgJ-Book 


(entitled  “$6.41  Per  Hen  Per  Year”).  Not  what  the  Comings  might  do,  or  could  do,  or  want  to  do,  but 
what  they  DID  DO.  Facts,  figures,  names,  dates,  photographs  of  their  plant,  plans  of  their  houses,  all 
proving  the  remarkable  claims. 
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Where  the  $6.41  profit  is  made.  1500  hens  in  one  house  which  they  never  leave  from  October  1st  to  May  15th.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing? 

Must  Recognized  Theories  be  Discarded? 

The  reader  of  the  Corning  Egg-Book  will  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  book  tells  everything — where  the  Comings  find  their 
market,  why  they  raise  only  white-shelled,  sterile  eggs,  how  they  keep  hens  laying  regularly  in  winter,  when  they  hatch  chicks  that  are  to  do 
their  best  work  in  December  and  January,  how  to  mix  the  feed  that  produces  the  most  eggs,  how  to  prevent  losses,  how  they  found  the  best 
breed  for  egg-producing,  and  how  their  whole  system  works  to  that  one  end — eggs,  EGGS,  EGGS.  It  gives  photographs  of  their  plant,  and 
complete  working  plans  of  their  buildings,  which  can  be  made  in  sections,  large  or  small,  as  needed. 

Next  year  the  Comings  expect  to  have  twice  as  many  hens, — that  is,  4000.  Will  they  make  twice  $12,000  ? 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  valuable  especially  because  it  shows  how  ordinary,  every-day  people,  without  capital  or  special  training,  but 
with  gumption  ”  and  industry,  can  make  money  in  a  business  that  can  be  carried  on  anywhere.  Egg-raising  is  much  simpler  than  poultry¬ 
raising.  The  hard  work  of  killing,  dressing,  and  marketing  fowls  is  left  out.  *The  rest  can  be  done  by  persons  who  are  weak,  old,  or  in 
poor  health.  Corning  methods  have  proved  successful  on  both  a  small  and  a  large  scale.  There  is  a  ready  market  everywhere.  Everybody 
wants  fresh  eggs.  Your  own  family  wants  them.  When  high  you  can  sell  them,  when  low  you  can  eat  them.  You  can  sell  one  dozen  or 
one  thousand  dozen  a  week,  and  for  READY  MONEY,  and  if  you  can  only  learn  the  secret  of  raising  a  regular  supply  for  customers  IN  WINTER, 
you  can  get  fancy  prices. 

Our  offer  is,  we  believe,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  poultry  journalism  ;  here  it  is  : — 

FARM  JOURNAL  two  full  years  ) 

Copy  CORNING  EGG-BOOK,  postpaid  ) 

Book  and  paper  may  go  to  different  addresses  if  desired. 


ONLY  50  CENTS 


FARM  JOURNAL — “Unlike  any  other  Paper.”  You  Will  Like  It. 


FARM  JOURNAL  is  the  paper  taken  by  nearly  every  busy,  thrifty  farmer,  the  man  who  wants  to  know  for  sure  about  agriculture.  They  value  it  so  highly  that 
it  is  kept  year  after  year  and  is  continually  re-read  and  referred  to.  It  is  a  departmental  paper  with  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the  reader  to  find  what  he  wants,  and 
it  is  what  he  wants  when  he  finds  it. 

The  Farm,  the  Home,  Horses,  Swine,  Sheep,  the  Cow  and  Dairy,  Bees,  Poultry,  Fruit  and  Garden  occupy 
their  proportionate  share  in  every  issue.  Then  there  are  the  less  technical  and  material  pages  devoted  to  matters 
of  the  home — fashions,  housekeeping,  recipes  and  bright,  fresh  reading  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

FARM  JOURNAL  is  a  farm  paper,  but  it  is  far  more  than  this.  It  is  for  everybody  outside  a  big  city  fiat; 
it  is  equally  at  home  in  town,  village,  suburbs,  or  on  the  rural  routes.  It  is  for  “  humans,”  not  fat  hogs;  fat 
hogs  are  all  right,  but  they  do  not  come  first.  Every  Rural  New-Yorker  reader  will  enjoy  and  learn  to  love  the 
FARM  JOURNAL  as  do  its  nearly  700,000  present  subscribers,  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

FARM  JOURNAL  need  never  be  carried  out  of  the  house  with  the  tongs.  The  advertising  columns  receive 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  our  editorial  department  and  the  bars  are  up  all  the  time  against  medical,  deceptive, 
suggestive  or  nasty  advertising  of  any  kind  whatever. 

FARM  JOURNAL  is  thirty-three  years  old,  and  has  grown  to  be  the  leading  farm  and  home  paper  of  the 
world.  Its  score  of  editors  are  men  and  women  who  write  ”  with  their  sleeves  rolled  up.”  They  know  what  they 
are  talking  about,  and  can  quit  when  they  are  through — a  rare  virtue.  FARM  JOURNAL  is  cream — not  skim  milk. 


Cut  out  and  send  this  Coupon 

Farm  Journal,  1094  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Enclosed  find  50  cents.  Send  The  Corning 
Egg-Book  and  Farm  Journal  for  two  years 
beginning  with  the  January  Number  to 

Name . . . . 


FARM  JOURNAL,  1094  Race  Street,  Philadelphia 
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R.  F.  D . State. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  FRUIT  TREE. 

Cost  of  a  Barrel  of  Apples. 

Could  you  give  me  an  approximate  figure  as  to  what 
value  per  tree  could  be  placed  on  Baldwin  and  Greening 
trees  that  average  around  15  inches  diameter,  and  which 
appear  to  be  in  good  thrifty  shape,  except  perhaps  they 
need  trimming  and  no  doubt  spraying  for  scale?  If  you 
could  give  me  a  rough  idea  as  to  what  each  tree  might 
be  valued  at,  and  about  what  number  of  barrels  of  apples 
each  tree  should  he  good  for  with  care  and  feeding,  it 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  j.  e. 

Ithode  Island. 

To  answer  correctly  how  much  an  apple  tree  is 
worth,  is  about  as  easy  as  to  tell 
the  value  of  a  baby.  In  both  cases, 
so  many  factors  enter  into  the 
problem,  that  off-hand  or  general 
statements  are  of  little  value. 

Some  apple  trees  pay  good  divi¬ 
dends  on  a  valuation  of  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars,  while  others 
of  the  same  variety  and  age  are 
worth  less  than  nothing,  because 
they  uselessly  occupy  the  land 
they  stand  on.  Each  case  must  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  problem, 
and  the  value  of  it  found  by 
weighing  its  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  Among  the  many  factors 
that  enter  in  the  valuation,  we 
may  select  the  following  as  being 
among  the  very  important  con¬ 
siderations  which  the  orchardist 
must  obviously  keep  in  mind. 

The  location  as  regards  fruit 
production.  The  location  consid¬ 
ered  in  its  relation  to  the  market. 

The  competency  of  the  grower 
The  trees  must  stand  in  soil  that 
is  congenial  to  the  fruit  and  the 
variety,  in  a  climate  that  is  suita¬ 
ble,  if  the  production  of  fruit  is 
to  be  abundant.  Continual  wet 
feet,  or  a  location  exposed  to  the 
ocean  gales,  is  not  conducive  to 
large  production.  A  drive  on  al¬ 
most  any  of  our  country  roads 
will  supply  many  examples  of 
trees  that  are  struggling  fruitlessly 
against  an  unkind  environment, 
and  the  irrigated  West  has  many 
illustrations  of  promising  young 
orchards  that  have  yielded  only 
the  bitter  fruit  of  disappointment, 
because  of  the  injury  caused  bv 
seepage  and  alkali.  The  trees  mav 
have  suitable  climate  and  be  on 
good  soil,  and  still  be  unprofitable 
because  it  costs  so  much  to  place 
the  fruit  before  the  consumer. 

1  his  is  not  so  often  the  case  with 
eastern  growers  although  even  in 
the  East,  there  are  many  otherwise 
good  localities,  that  are  worth  very  little  for  fruit 
growing,  because  the  carriers,  with  their  allied  nib- 
blers,  take  so  many  and  such  large  bites  out  of  every 
apple  they  handle. 

Even  though  the  orchard  returns  satisfactory  an¬ 
swers  to  the  above  questions,  it  may  not  be  profitable, 
unless  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  understands 
the  business.  As  one  man  can  make  money  from  a 
herd  of  cows  that  will  ruin  a  less  competent  dairyman, 
so  an  orchard  will  vary  in  productiveness  and  profit 
according  to  the  skill  and  labor  given  it.  Anyone  can 
become  rich  at  farming  or  orcharding,  on  paper,  but 
it  needs  brains  and  work  to  do  it  with  land  and  trees, 
generally  speaking,  for  we  see  apparent  exceptions, 


some  of  which  are  due  to  chance  and  some  to  a  short 
perspective,  to  which  time  frequently  gives  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  appearance. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  explain  the  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  correct  ‘value  of  an  orchard  unless 
fully  informed  as  to  the  various  elements  which  com¬ 
bine  to  give  it  value,  we  may  venture  to  figure  on  a 
hypothetical  orchard,  in  which  the  factors  can  be 
assumed,  and  from  the  figures  so  obtained,  draw 
conclusions  of  some  value  in  determining  the  worth 
of  a  real  orchard.  Accordingly,  if  we  assume  that 
the  orchard  is  located  on  good  soil,  with  a  favorable 
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climate,  and  near  enough  to  market  to  secure  average 
transportation  rates,  what  returns  and  expenses  arc 
to  be  reasonably  taken  into  account,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  balance  upon  which  the  value  of  the  orchard 
depends?  First;  as  to  expenses.  We  may  place  the 
value  of  the  land  at  $50  an  acre.  It  costs  me  about 
$25  an  acre  each  year,  to  care  for  apple  orchards 
reasonably  well ;  using  clean  culture,  cover  crops, 
some  fertilizer  and  two  or  three  sprayings  each  season. 
In  10  years  the  orchard  should  be  self-sustaining, 
although  it  will  take  a  couple  of  years  more  before 
it  is  really  profitable.  This  brings  the  actual  cost 
of  an  acre  at  10  or  12  years  of  age  to  $250,  to  which 
should  be  added  an  interest  and  sundry  charge,  that 


at  moderate  rates  will  approximate  $100,  and  with 
the  cost  of  the  land,  the  total  cost  is  $400.  If  there 
arc  40  trees  per  acre  the  cost  of  each  tree  will  ap¬ 
proach  $10.  What  will  the  tree  produce?  After  12 
years  the  Baldwin  or  Rhode  Island  Greening  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  an  average  of  one  and  a 
half  barrels  per  y.ear  for  40  or  more  years,  making 
allowance  for  off  years  and  the  not  infrequent  weather 
accidents.  This  figure  will  be  attacked  by  many  as 
entirely  too  low,  but  if  we  consider  that  there  are 
at  least  250,000,000  apple  trees  in  the  country,  with  a 
crop  in  190!)  of  about  25,000,000  barrels,  or  one  peck 
to  the  tree,  and'  that  so  far  as 
statistics  show,  the  yield  has  never 
reached  a  bushel  per  tree,  the 
stated  yield,  which  implies  a  crop 
of  between  three  and  four  barrels 
for  the  bearing  years,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  too 
low  an  estimate.  Unquestionably, 
there  are  many  growers  who  do 
much  better,  but  the  average 
grower  and  the'  beginner  would 
better  not  expect  to  get  the  results 
of  the  expert,  nor  to  conclude 
from  an  occasional  large  crop  that 
the  same  results  are  to  be  re¬ 
peated  every  year.  Accepting  the 
yield  as  possibly  not  very  far 
astray,  it  -brings  the  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  to  60  barrels  per  acre, 
and  the  cost  of  putting  the  fruit 
on  the  market  will  figure  about 
as  follows :  Cultivating,  spraying 
and  fertilizing  the  bearing  orchard 
$30  per  acre  or  50  cents  a  barrel ; 
picking,  sorting  and  barreling  25 
cents ;  barrel  35  cents;  transporta¬ 
tion,  including  freight  and  cartage 
50  cents ;  commission  25  cents ; 
making  a  total  cost  of  $1.85  per 
barrel.  If  the  fruit  sells  for  $2.59, 
the  net  returns'  will  be  65  cents, 
or  almost  exactly  $i  a  tree,  which 
will  be  a  10  per  cent  on  the  cost 
under  the  conditions  depicted. 
The  boomers  and  theorists  will 
hasten  to  show.  that,  the  above 
statement  rates  the  expenses  too 
high  and  the  returns  too  low,  but 
the  orchardist  who  for  a  long  term 
of  years  clears  $1  a  tree  every 
year  must  be  ranked  as  a  man 
who  both  understands  and  attends 
to  his  business. 

Consideration  of  the  items 
which  make  up  the  bill  of  costs 
will  make  it  evident  that  differing 
conditions  may  greatly  alter  the 
productive  value  of  an  orchard. 
If,  for  example,  it  is  so  situated 
that  the  transportation  cost  can 
he  reduced  to  10  cents,  this  one  item  will  justify  an 
increase  in  the  valuation  of  at  least  one-third,  and  if 
the  apples  can  pass  directly  from  the  grower  to  the 
consumer,  without  any  intermediaries,  the  value  of 
the  orchard  will  be  very  much  greater.  So,  too,  if 
the  cost  of  growing  the  orchard  can  be  materially 
reduced,  the  investment  will  be  so  much  smaller  and 
the  rate  of  interest  earned  will  be  that  much  greater, 
although  there  is  danger  in  following  this  line  very 
far,  because  it  is  easy  to  carry  the  cheapening  of 
methods  so  far  that  they  merge  into  neglect,  and  that 
is  a  sure  way  to  get  no  profit  at  all.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  a  thing  is  worth  what  it  costs,  and  al¬ 
though  I  question  if  it  is  generally  true,  yet  it  may  be 
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applied  in  this  instance,  for  the  cost  of  the  orchard 
under  the  assumed  conditions  would  represent  to  me 
its  fair  valuation.  A  10  per  cent  investment  that  is 
reasonably  safe  and  permanent,  should  be  considered 
a  good  one,  although  it  may  not  agree  with  the  ideas 
of  those  who  are  searching  for  the  Philosopher’s 
Stone.  If  prices  remain  as  they  have  been  recently, 
the  returns  will  be  greater,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  these  high 
prices  and  lose  sight  of  the  greatly  increased  plant¬ 
ings  that  are  going  on  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
constantly  improving  methods  of  the  growers,  we  may 
have  an  unpleasant  awakening  when  the  coming  flood 
of  apples  makes  its  appearance.  Predictions  are  easy 
to  make  and  may  be  worth  much  or  little.  The  point 
I  would  like  to  make  is  that,  while  orcharding  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  a  good  business  for  the  right 
man,  it  will  not,  under  ordinary  conditions,  warrant 
the  extravagant  valuations  of  enthusiastic  promoters. 

Rhode  Island.  H.  w.  heaton. 


MUCK  SWAMPS. 

Mr.  Scarff  gives  an  interesting  story  of  the  re¬ 
demption  of  one  of  them  on  page  47.  We  have  seen 
this  marsh  in  its  worthlessness  and  can  now  see  its 
profit  in  future.  To  succeed  in  this  line  of  work  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  marshes, 
one  with  a  hardpan  near  the  surface,  and  another  with 
none.  With  the  first  it  is  easy  to  make  a  success,  but 
the  latter  has  complications,  and  the  man  who  lays 
tile  in  it  in  the  regular  way  makes  a  mistake,  which  he 
is  sure  to  find  later.  Some  of  these  marshes  are  prac¬ 
tically  bottomless.  They  are  old  lake  basins  which 
have  become  full  of  past  vegetation,  and  when  the  sur¬ 
face  is  drained  it  decays  and  settles..  We  have  one 
of  less  than  an  acre  where  in  1887  “sheep  troughs” 
were  laid  2j4  feet  deep.  Before  they  rotted  the  marsh 
settled  so  much  that  we  lost  the  outlet.  In  1895  the 
were  laid  and  the  outlet  lowered  and  when  it  was 
finished  it  soaked  into  us  that  the  surface  was  settling, 
that  the  outlet  should  have  been  many  feet  deeper, 
and  that  the  outlet  tile  would  have  to  be  dug  up  again 
and  the  work  repeated.  This  little  marsh  has  settled 
one  foot  each  10  years.  It  is  a  small  contract  to  relay 
tile  in  the  marsh,  but  one  'should  be  sure  the  outlet  is 
deep  as  possible.  Even  for  this  small  marsh  it  would 
have  been  worth  $100  to  the  writer  if  some  one  had 
told  him  so  before  he  began  on  it.  Reynolds. 

Ohio.  1 


THE  USE  OF  A  PARCELS  POST. 

We  have  made  a  good  many  statements  about  the 
way  parcels  post  benefits  the  people  of  Europe.  U.  S. 
Consul  H.  S.  Culver  writes  from  Cork,  Ireland, 
explaining  how  farm  products  are  handled.  You  will 
see  that  the  post  office  department  carries  such  goods 
at  low  figures  and  that  this  service  has  compelled  the 
railroads  and  express  companies  to  come  down  to  a 
fair  price. 

“Farmers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  patronize 
extensively  these  means  of  communication  between 
the  markets  and  the  isolated  individual  customer.  For 
instance,  the  farmer  at  Queenstown  can  order  a  pound 
of  tea  in  London  and  have  it  delivered  at  Quecnstowm 
for  three  pence,  or  six  cents.  So  the  merchant  in 
London  can  order  a  pound  of  butter  of  the  farmer  at 
Queenstown  and  have  it  delivered  at  his  residence  by 
parcels  post  for  the  same  price.  The  railways  main¬ 
tain  a  system  of  fast  express  trains,  and  all  sorts  of 
goods  and  commodities  can  be  sent  by  certain  ones, 
called  goods  trains.  The  rates  charged  include  de¬ 
livery  wherever  there  is  a  cartage  service  at  the  point 
of  destination.  People  throughout  the  rural  districts 
generally  avail  themselves  of  this  express  system  to 
get  their  produce,  such  as  that  of  farm  and  market 
garden,  to  market.  Also,  dealers  in  fruit,  game,  fish, 
eggs,  butter,  meat,  and  such  commodities  generally 
use  this  means  of  speedily  reaching  their  customers 
or  the  market. 

“The  rates  by  parcels  post  are  six  cents  for  one 
pound  or  less,  eight  cents  for  one  to  two  pounds,  and 
two  cents  additional  for  each  pound  up  to  11,  the 
weight  limit  of  parcels.  The  length  of  parcel  allowed 
is  three  feet  six  inches,  and  the  greatest  length  and 
girth  combined  is  six  feet.  For  example,  a  parcel 
measuring  three  feet  six  inches  in  its  longest  dimen¬ 
sion  may  measure  two  feet  six  inches  in  girth.  Eggs, 
fish,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  glass,  crockery,  liquids, 
butter,  cheese,  etc.,  are  transported  by  parcels  post. 

"In  addition  to  the  parcels  post  the  post  office  de¬ 
partment  provides  an  express  delivery  service,  (1) 
by  special  messenger  all  the  way,  (2)  by  special 
messenger  after  transmission  by  post,  (3)  by  special 
delivery  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  mail  at  request 
of  the  addressee.  The  railway  rates  on  goods  sent 
by  railway  express  for  parcels  weighing  from  one 
pound  up  to  24  pounds,  not  exceeding  30  miles,  range 
from  eight  to  12  cents,  and  for  parcels  above  24 
pounds,  one-half  cent  per  pound;  more  than  30  miles 
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and  not  exceeding  50  miles,  eight  to  24  cents,  and  for 
parcels  above  24  pounds,  one  cent  per  pound;  more 
than  50  miles  and  not  exceeding  100  miles,  eight  to 
36  cents,  and  for  parcels  above  24  pounds,  V/2  cent 
per  pound ;  more  than  100  miles,  eight  to  48  cents,  and 
for  parcels  above  24  pounds,  two  cents  per  pound/ 

ROTATION  FOR  A  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  rotation  on  a 
farm  of  about  40  acres  in  Venango  Co.,  Pa.?  Plow 
down  second  crop  Medium  Red  clover  in  August  or 
September,  and  sow  to  rye,  using  no  commercial  fer- 
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tilizer.  Plow  rye  down  in  May  of  following  Spring, 
and  plant  to  potatoes,  using  about  1,000  pounds  of 
good  commercial  f potato  special)  fertilizer.  After 
potatoes  are  dug  in  August  or  September  plow  up 
and  sow  back  to  rye,  using  no  fertilizer,  as  the  Fall 
before.  The  next  Spring  in  May  the  rye  is  turned 
down  and  planted  to  potatoes,  the  same  as  the  Spring 
before,  using  same  amount  of  fertilizer.  In  August 
or  September,  after  the  potatoes  are  dug,  plow  up 
and  sow  to  rye,  using  this  time  200  to  300  pounds  of 
good  commercial  fertilizer.  This  rye  will  be  left  to 
mature  and  will  also  be  seeded  heavily  with  Medium 
Red  clover.  The  next  season  the  first  crop  of  clover 
will  be  harvested  and  the  second  crop  turned  down  and 
sown  to  rye,  which  will  be  plowed  down  following 
Spring  and  planted  to  potatoes,  thus  starting  the  same 
rotation  as  before. 

You  will  note  that  this  makes  a  four-year  rotation, 
harvesting  two  crops  of  potatoes,  one  of  rye,  and  one 
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of  clover.  There  will  be  one  crop  of  clover  and  two 
of  rye  plowed  down  each  rotation  or  four  years;  also 
applied  1,000  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  for  each 
crop  of  potatoes,  and  200  pounds  to  300  pounds 'for 
the  rye  and  clover.  There  will  also  be  about  five 
tons  of  limestone  burned  and  applied  each  rotation, 
as  I  find  it  cheaper  to  do  this  than  to  apply  oftener 
and  not  so  much,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  I  can 
get  the  stone  in  the  ground  less  than  one-half  mile 
from  farm,  and  can  dig,  haul  and  burn  when  work 
is  slack.  When  would  you  consider  the  best  time  to 
apply  this  amount  of  lime?  I  can  either  apply  it 
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before  the  first  year  in  potatoes  or  after  the  last 
year.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  plow  lime 
down  with  rye  or  spread  on  top  of  seed  bed?  Also 
do  you  not  think  that  the  Fall  plowing  for  rye  instead 
of  harrowing  in  after  potatoes  are  dug,  will  pay  in 
the  next  year’s  crop?  In  this  rotation  I  would  have 
half  of  the  farm  in  potatoes,  one-fourth  in  rye,  and 
one-fourth  in  clover.  These  crops  mentioned  all  do 
fairly  well  in  this  locality,  and  we  have  fairly  good 
marketing  facilities  for  rye  and  clover  hay.  It  is  less 
than  one-half  mile  from  station  when  the  potatoes 
could  be  shipped.  H.  c. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  X.-Y. — We  should  use  the  lime  after  the  second 
potato  crop,  when  seeding  to  rye.  We  believe  in 
sowing  lime  on  the  rough  furrows  and  harrowing  it 
in.  We  would  not  plow  it  under.  From  our  own 
experience  we  think  Fall  plowing  would  pay.  Most 
of  our  potato  growers  consider  that  the  work  done 
by  the  digger  and  harrowing  gives  the  soil  enough 
stirring,  but  if  we  had  time  to  do  so  we  would  plow 
also.  We  find  that  opening  the  soil  deep  in  the  Fall 
to  the  air  and  frost  has  a  good  effect — when  the 
land  is  covered  by  some  living  crop.  Any  suggested 
rotation  must  be  considered  with  local  conditions. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  Pennsylvania  farmers  tell 
us  what  they  think  of  this  one.  With  us  in  New 
Jersey,  we  should  add  corn  to  the  potatoes,  clover  and 
rye,  planting  the  corn  on  the  clover  sod — just  ahead 
of  the  potatoes,  and  seeding  to  Crimson  clover  and 
turnips  in  the  corn. 

THE  MANURE  QUESTION. 

Winter  Handling  of  Manure. 

I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Fellows’  experience 
with  Winter  handling  of  manure  on  page  51.  I 
was  interested,  as  we  have  been  spreading  manure 
directly  on  land  in  Winter  for  five  or  six  years, 
with,  I  think,  very  little  loss  of  plant  food.  As 
our  land  is  very  flat  we  have  never  experienced  the 
conditions  Mr.  Fellows  did,  although  we  have  had 
some  hard  rains  in  early  Spring  with  the  ground 
still  frozen.  Our  experience  has  been  that  we 
get  better  results  on  corn  land  by  spreading  on  just 
before  planting  and  plowing,  or  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowing  in,  and  on  grass  by  spreading  on  after 
haying  or  in  early  Fall.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  however;  we  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  handle  Winter  manure  is  to  spread  on  land 
as  soon  as  possible.  Winter  is  the  time  we  make 
the  most,  as  in  this  section  our  stock  has  to  be 
housed  from  early  November  until  late  May.  There¬ 
fore,  if  that  big  manure  pile  is  left  until  Spring  it 
seriously  interferes  with  Spring’s  work.  We  have 
a  cement  floor  in  our  cow  stable,  also  in  manure  shed, 
which  is  separate  from  stable.  We  run  manure 
from  stable  to  shed  with  a  litter  carrier,  and  when 
enough  accumulates  for  a  day’s  drawing  the  shed 
is  cleaned  out,  if  the  weather  is  good;  if  not  we 
wait  until  it  is.  Our  shed  is  large  enough  to  hold 
manure  for  a  couple  of  months.  Like  Mr.  Fellows, 
we  believe  in  saving  all  the  liquids,  and  the  cement 
floor  enables  us  to  do  this  cheaply  and  easily. 

Vermont.  ross.  d.  pearl. 

Manure  On  a  Cement  Floor. 

After  reading  articles  by  F.  L.  Allen.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  one  tell  us  how  to  build  a  cement  recei.iacle 
above  ground  to  save  liquid  and  solid  manure  from  farm¬ 
ers’  stables  that  are  cleaned  out  twice  a  day.  a.  it.  h. 

It  is  impossible  to  store  manure  without  some 
loss,  yet  it  can  be  so  handled  that  the  loss  may 
not  be  great.  Any  receptaclq  with  side  walls  like 
a  box  or  bin  is  clearly  out  of  the  question,  because 
of  the  inconvenience  of  hauling  out.  Nor  is  it 
necessary.  All  that  is  necessary  will  be  a  saucer¬ 
shaped  basin  with  a  good  cement  bottom.  If  this  is 
covered,  it  need  not  be  much  larger  than  sufficient 
to  pile  the  manure  upon.  If  not  covered  it  must  be 
large  enough  to  hold  the  manure  and  the  wash.  The 
cement  floor  will  pay.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  found  that  enough  fertility  was  lost  each  season 
in  earth-floored  stables  to  pay  half  the  cost  of 
cementing;  this  too,  though  the  loss  of  fertility  was 
safeguarded  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  avoid  loss  from  leaching,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  some  loss  from  fermentation  in 
piled  manure.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  .to  keep 
the  pile  as  solid  as  possible  with  sides  as  nearly 
perpendicular  as  may  be,  the  top  level,  and  the 
whole  heap  moist.  This  means  care  and  labor,  and 
at  best  is  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  nitro¬ 
gen. 

The  ideal  way  to  store  manure  is  by  means  of  the 
covered  barnyard,  with  stocky  running  upon  it,  to 
keep  it  compact  and  moist.  This  is  not  only  best 
for  the  manure,  but  may  be  so  used  so  as  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animals,  and  at  the 
same  time  lessen  the  labor  of  caring  for  them. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  the  manure  handling  question.  Of  course  no  iron¬ 
clad  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  every  man  must 
use  his  best  judgment  at  all  times.  There  are  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  apply 
manure,  but  those  conditions  are  not  often  encount¬ 
ered  in  Ohio;  they  may  be  more  prevalent  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  well  when  they  do 
prevail  to  have  a  method  and  place  for  storing 
this  most  valuable  product,  but  from  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  close  attention  given  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  am  convinced  that  in  general  larger  returns 
will  be  secured  with  less  labor  if  manure  is  applied 
fresh,  and  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands.  Within 
a  week  two  men  have  told  me  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  double  the  returns  from  manure  since  adopt¬ 
ing  my  method  of  application.  f.  l.  allen. 

Ohio. 
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HEATING  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

The  Advantages  of  Hot  Water. 

The  two  pictures  at  Figs.  47  and  4S  show  an  Illinois 
house  with  its  overcoat  on  and  again  in  Summer  dress. 
The  contrast  is  striking.  When  it  comes  to  inside 
comfort  the  contrast  narrows  down  so  that  Winter 
loses  its  terrors  for  the  inmates.  Mr.  David  Spiers  of 
La  Salle  Co.,  Ill.,  gives  this  interesting  story  of  the 
way  he  warms  this  house.  It  is  as  sensible  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  hot-water  heater  as  we  have  read. 

“We  have  been  having  some  cold  weather;  I  cannot 
remember  when  we  had  so  much  snow  and  such  a 
long  spell  of  cold  weather.  Since  December  i  it  has 
been  hovering  around  zero;  15  below  has  been  the 
coldest  so  far.  It  has  seldom  thawed  any  during  that 
time  and  then  only  in  sheltered  places.  This  is  the 
kind  of  weather  when  one  appreciates  a  comfortable 
house;  and  for  doing  that  hot  water  cannot  be  beaten. 
Those  who  depend  on  coal  stoves  for  heating  their 
homes  know  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  the  house  comfort¬ 
able  during  very  cold  weather;  it  is  a  roast  or  a  freeze 
most  of  the  time,  and  when  it  comes  to  getting  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  when  the  house  is  about  as  cold  as 
outdoors,  there  is  no  fun  about  it  to  say  the  least,  but 
a  hot-water  heater  properly  installed  does  away  with 
all  such  discomforts.  I  used  to  dread 
the  Winters  on  account  of  the  cold,  but 
now  I  find  it  the  most  enjoyable  time  of 
the  year.  When  I  decided  to  put  a  heat¬ 
ing  outfit  of  some  kind  in  my  house,  I 
got  what  evidence  I  could  as  to  the  other 
methods  of  heating,  and  I  finally  decided 
on  hot  water  as  being  the  best,  and  I  also 
decided  that  I  would  put  it  in  the  house 
myself.  I  sent  the  plan  of  my  house  to 
the  people  I  bought  the  oufit  from;  they 
sent  me  a  drawing  showing  where  the 
radiators  and  pipes  should  be  located 
and  how  placed,  and  by  following  the 
instructions  I  had  no  trouble  in  putting 
it  together;  I  had  to  cut  and  thread  the 
pipes ;  the  hardest  part  about  it  was  to 
get  the  pipes  the  proper  length  so  they 
would  fit  right.  It  has  worked  perfectly 
from  the  first;  it  could  not  have  been  any 
better  even  if  it  had  been  put  in  by  an 
expert,  and,  of  course,  I  saved  the  plumb¬ 
er's  fee. 

"I  have  now  had  it  in  use  three  Win¬ 
ters,  and  I  like  it  better  and  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  it  every  Winter;  in 
fact  when  it  comes  to  giving  real  com¬ 
fort  it  is  the  best  investment  that  I  ever 
made.  It  is  a  clean  method  of  heating  a 
home;  there  is  no  smoke  nor  dust  get¬ 
ting  into  the  rooms,  which  is  usually  the 
case  with  hot  air.  As  the  water  retains 
the  heat  a  long  while  the  house  is  always 
comfortable  even  if  the  fire  gets  very 
low,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the 
morning.  During  the  coldest  weather  we 
have  ever  had  it  has  never  frozen  any¬ 
thing  in  the  rooms  where  there  are  radi¬ 
ators,  while  before  when  we  had  stoves 
we  could  not  keep  things  from  freezing. 

Many  a  time  we  would  have  to  wait  until 
things  got  thawed  out  before  we  could 
get  our  breakfast.  Every,  person  who 
owns  his  own  home  should  install  a  hot- 
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outsiders  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour,  the  cost 
of  getting  the  machine  to  and  from  the  church  being 
paid  by  the  person  using  it.  When  desired  the  janitor 
of  the  church  takes  the  machine  and  does  the  work, 
charging  his  own  price  for  his  work. 

From  my  own  experience  I  should  recommend  that 
in  all  ca.es  the  janitor  be  sent  with  the  machine. 
\\  hile  anyone  can  run  the  machine  it,  like  all  other 
machines,  is  not  improved  by  being  used  by  everyone 
who  comes  along.  The  janitor  is  allowed  pay  for 
cleaning  and  caring  for  the  machine.  In  most  cases 
where  80  to  100  feet  of  extra  insulated  cord  will  be 
needed  I  should  get  it  in  one  20-foot  length,  one  30- 
foot  length  and  one  50-foot,  with  couplers.  Use  coup¬ 
lers  without  switches.  Of  course  it  can  be  attached 
to  any  light  socket;  but  where  fuses  are  used,  as  in 
many  houses,  they  will  not  carry  the  current  and  burn 
out,  and  a  heavier  fuse  will  have  to  be  put  in,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  do  all  your  work  from  one  socket. 
In  some  cases  there  will  be  no  day  current,  and  in 
rooms  with  only  one  light  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
it  for  light,  and  the  current  for  the  machine  must 
come  from  another  room.  Of  course  in  most  cities 
there  are  large  machines  that  go  from  house  to  house 
that  are  run  by  gasoline  engines,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  many  farming  communities  that  could 
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water  heating  outfit;  it  will  add  100  per  cent  to  their 
comfort.  Mine  cost  about  $160,  not  counting  my  own 
labor.  There  is  the  furnace  and  five  radiators,  two 
laige  ones  downstairs  and  three  smaller  ones  upstairs, 
with  the  necessary  pipes  and  valves  to  connect  them. 
Altogether  I  use  about  eight  tons  of  soft  coal  during 
the  Winter,  which  costs  me  $2.75  at  the  mine.  Of 
course  some  of  this  coal  is  used  in  the  cook-stove. 
It  would  take  five  stoves  going  all  the  time  to  do 
what  my  hot-water  heater  does— and  even  with  the 
stoves  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  house  so 
comfortable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dirt  and  dust  and 
carrying  in  of  coal  and  out  of  ashes.” 

•^'no*s-  _ _  DAVID  SPIERS. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  HOUSE  CLEANERS. 

I  have  wondered  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  said 
anything  about  the  vacuum  cleaners  for  the  help  of  the 
housewife.  As  to  the  hand  machines  I  cannot  speak, 
having  only  run  one  of  the  electric.  Where  one  has 
electricity  in  the  house  they  are  certainly  one  of  the 
most  sanitary  and  satisfactory  machines  that  can  be 
had.  My  own  experience  has  been  largely  in  caring 
for  a  church  which  has  over  three  hundred  yards  of 
carpet,  and  perhaps  the  plan  adopted  might  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  other  communities  with  some  modification.  The 
Ladies’  Working  Society  purchased  the  machine  at  a 
cost  of  $125.  \\  hen  not  needed  at  the  church  the 

members  of  the  society  are  allowed  to  run  the  cleaner 
in  their  own  homes  at  a  charge  of  25  cents  per  hour; 
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well  afford  to  buy  a  machine  that  could  be  attached 
to  some  light  portable  gas  engine  and  do  the  work. 
When  one  can  afford  it  he  should  own  a  machine. 
As  to  the  time  necessary  to  clean  a  room,  when  the 
machine  is  used  constantly  I  should  say  it  would  take 
about  twice  as  long  as  with  the  broom  and  carpet 
sweeper,  but  as  in  many  cases  the  dusting  would  be 
saved  it  would  not  take  much  more  time.  Practically 
in  caring  for  the  church  I  use  it  about  once  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  It  will  take  up  almost  everything  in  the 
shape  of  dust  and  dirt:  shaving  and  scraps  of  paper 
and  heavier  articles  are  sometimes  too  large  to  go 
into  the  mouth  of  the  sweeper,  and  must  be  taken  up 
before  using  the  cleaner.  s.  t.  w. 

Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

R-  N.-Y. — As  many  readers  already  know,  these 
cleaners  work  on  the  principle  of  an  air  pump — suck¬ 
ing  the  dust  and  dirt  out  of  the  carpets.  In  the  cities 
it  is  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  in  the  street  an 
engine  working  on  a  wagon  with  air  pipe  running  up 
to  high  buildings  where  the  cleaners  are  at  work.  The 
above  description  of  a  cooperative  use  of  the  church 
cleaner  is  good.  _ 


UTILIZING  A  ROUGH  TRACT. 

I  have  a  tract  of  flood  fruit  land  on  top  of  a  small 
isolated  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  about  700  or  800  feet  high. 
A  good  wagon  road  will  he  expensive,  and  cannot  be  very 
direct  on  account  of  the  bluffs  and  ledges.  Is  there  any 
plan  of  a  successful  incline  or  tram-car  working  under 
such  conditions?  With  hundreds  of  acres  of  wild  brush 
land  costing  but  the  fencing,  would  Angora  goats  be  a 
good  proposition  for  me?  With  200  to  300  acres  of 
orchards  to  care  for,  too  much  care  is  required,  and  there 
are  too  many  dogs  to  consider  sheep.  j.  e.  l. 

Cohutta,  Ga. 

The  elevation  suggests  a  place  for  fruit  that  might 
be  very  fine,  provided  the  laud  on  top  of  the  hill  lies 
even  enough  for  good  cultivation.  If  it  is  not  cleared 
there  would  need  to  be. a  road  made  to  get  the  timber 
down,  unless  a  chute  was  made,  and  even  in  that 
case  teams  would  have  to  be  taken  there  to  do  some 
of  the  hauling.  An  orchard  without  a  wagon  road  to 
it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility.  For  the  handling 
of  the  fruit,  that  is,  getting  it  down  the  incline,  there 
could  be  two  cables,  side  by  side,  down  one  of  which 
there  could  be  let  run  on  a  trolley  a  suspended  cage 
that  would  carry  a  load,  and  by  attaching  a  small 
cable  or  rope  the  empty  ones  could  be  pulled  up  at  no 
cost  for  power.  1  his  is  done  in  many  mining  opera¬ 
tions  with  perfect  success  and  it  would  work  well  for 
letting  fruit  down  a  steep  mountain  side.  I  once 
planned  just  such  a  thing  to  carry  apples 
down  an  incline  and  across  a  river  to  a 
railroad,  but  the  plan  was  made  useless 
by  the  building  of  another  railroad  be¬ 
fore  the  orchard  was  ready  to  bear. 

About  using  goats  to  browse  on  wild, 
rough  land  and  thus  utilize  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  value  for  this  purpose. 
But  there  is  another  branch  of  stock- 
raising  that  would  be  even  better,  that  is 
deer  or  elk  farming.  These  animals 
would  take  care  of  themselves  in  a  great 
measure,  increase  fast,  and  yield  a  good 
revenue.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  the 
fence  high  and  strong.  It  takes  a  lower 
fence  to  hold  elk  than  deer  and  there 
would  be  less  danger  from  poachers. 
The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  unreasonable 
State  laws  as  to  allowing  the  sale  of  the 
animals  alive  or  dead  as  other  stock  is 
sold.  But  this  may  be  changed  by  put¬ 
ting  the  matter  before  the  legislatures  in 
a  proper  way  and  getting  sensible  laws 
enacted.  Goats  will  work  well  in  the  en¬ 
closure  with  the  elk  or  deer.  What  one 
eats  the  other  may  not.  With  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  price  of  meat  and  the 
ease  with  which  these  browsing  animals 
may  be  raised  it  is  by  no  means  a  fool¬ 
ish  or  hairbrained  scheme  to  turn  brush, 
briars  and  weeds  into  good  food,  and 
especially  when  the  cost  is  merely  the 
fencing  of  the  rough  land  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  to  start  with.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  ‘‘Deer  Farm¬ 
ing,”  that  is  well  worth  the  most  care¬ 
ful  attention.  Why  not  make  these  ani¬ 
mals  serve  us  as  well  as  the  turkey, 
duck,  goose,  jungle  fowl,  wild  boar  and 
a  few  others  that  man  has  brought  under 
subjection?  Certainly  they  yield  to  do¬ 
mestication  as  easily.  I  only  wish  I  had 
the  chance  to  do  it.  The  meat  "can  be 
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You  may  think  at  times  that  life  is  giving  you  more 
hitter  than  sweet.  Look  it  up  and  see  if  most  of  the 
bitterness  he  not  in  you  rather  than  in  life  ! 

We  surely  have  no  objection  to  offer  to  the  following, 
which  accompanied  a  (rial  subscription:  “The  trial  sub¬ 
scription  is  for  our  local  paper;  they  have  been  giving 
us  the  press  matter  that  they  call  agricultural  news,  and 
I  promise  them  a  taste  of  the  real  thing.” 


produced  as  cheaply  as  beef,  pork  or  mutton,”  and  it  is 
good  and  brings  a  big  price.  There  are  localities  where 
this  is  worth  considering.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

THE  VALUE  OF  COAL  ASHES. 

I  observe  in  your  paper  some  inquiries  about  the 
value  of  coal  ashes,  with  remarks  upon  their  low 
analyses  of  fertilizing  materials.  After  40  years  of 
farming  I  have  learned  to  doubt  the  value  of  many 
of  these  so-called  scientific  dicta — such  as  analyses  of 
soils,  balanced  rations,  liming  all  soils,  etc.  I  use 
sifted  ashes  behind  cattle  and  believe  I  find  value  in 
them,  not  only  as  absorbents,  but  as  possessing  other 
valuable  properties.  I  use  my  eyesight  in  farming, 
and  I  notice  that  where  coal  ashes  are  scattered  on 
walks  the  edges  are  always  lush  and  dark  green. 
There  is  a  difference  in  coal  ashes,  whether  bituminous 
or  anthracite,  and  even  between  the  products  of  dif¬ 
ferent  mines.  As  illustrating  my  well-founded  in¬ 
credulity  of  analyses  I  can  recall  that  when  Nicholas 
Longworth,  the  founder  of  commercial  viticulture  in 
the  West,  began  planting  vines  at  Cincinnati,  he  hired 
a  lot  of  boys  to  pick  up  and  cut  in  small  pieces  all 
the  leather  boots  and  shoes  they  could  find  with  which 
to  fertilize  his  vines.  By  analysis  he  was  justified, 
but  the  process  of  decay  was  so  slow  that  he  soon 
abandoned  it.  The  fertilizer  manufacturers  know  the 
value  of  ground  leather  in  increasing  the  statement 
of  phosphate.  w.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  questiou,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


WORKING  SOD  LAND  IN  MISSOURI. 

II.  It.  M.,  Broicninyton,  Mo. — I  have 
seven  acres  of  old  Timothy  sod,  which  I 
wish  to  break  up  and  put  in  oats,  this 
Spring.  Which  is  the  better,  to  plow  it  or 
c ut  it  up  with  a  Cutaway  disk  harrow,  go¬ 
ing  over  it  two  or  three  times  with  a  half 
lap,  or  double  cutting  it  each  time,  and 
how  deep  should  I  work  the  ground  for  a 
rood  seed  bed?  I  want  to  plant  corn  on 
(be  ground,  following  the  oats  next  year. 

I  do  not  wish  to  plant  corn  in  it  now,  and 
would  like  to  put  it  in  oats  if  it  will  do 
at  all.  The  soil  is  a  clay  soil  with  a  red 
clay  subsoil;  it  is  on  a  limestone  hillside; 
it  has  been  in  cultivation  about  25  years, 
and  was  originally  Post  oak  and  hazel 
brush  land. 

I  never  attempt  to  make  a  seed  bed 
out  of  Timothy  sod.  I  don’t  think  a 
satisfactory  job  can  be  done,  either  by 
plowing  or  disking,  especially  for  oats, 
which  must  be  sown  very  early  in  this 
latitude.  My  rule  is  to  plow  sod  in  the 
Autumn  and  let  the  Winter  freezing  dis¬ 
integrate  it.  Spring  disking  will  then 
make  an  ideal  seed  bed.  I  suggest  that 
your  correspondent  plow  his  sod,  get 
it  in  as  good  order  as  possible  by  June 
1  and  drill  cow  peas.  I  think  the  yield 
of  cow  pea  hay  will  give  a  better  re¬ 
turn  than  oats,  anyway;  besides  the  peas 
will  add  the  nitrogen  which,  together 
with  the  humus  from  the  Timothy  sod, 
will  produce  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  following  corn  crop.  Run¬ 
ning  a  disk  once  each  way  across  an 
old  sod-bound  Timothy  field  will  re¬ 
juvenate  it  and  increase  the  cut  sur¬ 
prisingly,  but  it  would  take  forever  and 
a  day  to  make  a  seed  bed  out  of  it.  The 
disking  should  be  followed  by  rolling. 

Missouri.  falicon. 

If  the  locality  is  in  north  three  or 
four  tiers  of  counties,  treatment  should 
he  as  follows :  The  idea  of  oats  on  sod 
ground  should  be  abandoned.  Com 

should  be  put  in  plot  this  season.  In 
that  section,  if  on  the  prairies  and  not 
thin  hilly  sections,  such  a  good  Timothy 
sod  will  give  65  to  80  bushels  per  acre 
without  fertilizer,  if  good  corn  growing 
service  is  given  the  ground,  strictly  first- 
class  plowing  with  stirring  plow;  after 
turning  the  Timothy  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  disked,  well  harrowed.  The 

planting  should  be  done  very  early  or 
very  late,  for  the  reason  of  cutworms 
and  grubs  that  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  Spring-plowed  sod.  This 

danger  and  pest  would  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  if  it  had  been  Fall-plowed  and  left 
rough,  and  then  disked  this  Spring. 
But.  taking  it  as  it  is,  I  would  prefer  to 
plant  it  just  a  little  earlier  than  is 
generally  the  custom  of  planting  corn  in 
that  section.  Timothy  sod  is  warmer 
soil  when  worked  up  in  the  Spring  than 
soil  in  active  tilth  that  is  heavier.  In 
case  corn  planting  time  is  generally 
dated  May  10  in  that  section,  would 
advise  planting  May  1.  If  usual  time 
is  May  1  would  advise  April  25.  The 
usual  custom  of  best  corn  growers  js 
to  plant  with  check  row  three  grains  in 
bill.  I  advise  to  set  planter  plates  to 
plant  four  to  five  grains  in  a  hill,  al¬ 
lowing  extra  stand  for  loss  by  pests 
that  are  sure  to  bother  some  in  Tim¬ 
othy  sod.  To  give  the  corn  best  send- 
off  start  the  harrow  immediately  after 
planting,  go  over  it  about  three  times. 
By  time  it  is  up  and  after  it  is  up  har¬ 
row  twice;  that  is,  give  it  five  harrow- 
ings  before  it  is  left  to  get  large  enough 
lo  plow.  The  usual  number  of  plowings 
given  is  three  times  but  I  find  it  pays  to 
plow'  corn  six  times,  just  double  the 
customary  amount.  Last  times  plow 
it  shallow  and  just  as  late  as  possible 
to  keep  the  Summer  weed  growth  down, 
until  the  July  shade  of  corn  can  shade 
down  weed  growth. 

In  case  anything  happens  to  seed  stand 
by  planting  early  you  can  have  time  to 
replant.  To  avoid  grubs  and  cut- 
worms  and  their  depredations  many 
plant  very  late,  near  the  Junebug  period 
in  this  section.  May  1  to  June  10.  There 
is  less  trouble  with  the  pests  in  sod  af¬ 
ter  and  during  that  period.  But  unless 
there  are  unusually  late  and  favorable 
corn  conditions  I  do  not  like  it  so 
well  where  all  the  corn  one  plants  is 
in  one  plot.  If  one  has  a  large  area  to 
put  in  I  favor  planting  two-thirds  of 
it  early  and  one-third  late,  as  a  few 
seasons  at  times, especially  droughty  ones 
often  are  favorable  to  late-planted 
corn;  the  late  rains  after  Summer 
drought  give  the  last  crop  advantage  of 
sufficient  moisture.  But  most  of  corn 
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growing  work  should  be  done  in  season 
and  chances  should  be  taken. 

Disking  sod  for  corn  is  not,  according 
to  our  conditions,  at  all  practicable.  In 
fact  here  it  would  but  stimulate  a  better 
growth  to  sod  and  increase  the  yield  of 
Timothy.  It  would  not  turn  under  seed 
Mown  upon  the  ground  by  Winter 
winds  and  drifting  snows,  and  it  would 
be  foul  and  seedy.  The  turning  under 
is  entirely  necessary  and  make  a  clean 
nice  seed  bed  if  disked  up  after  turn¬ 
ing;  filled  wth  roots  and  humus  and 
plant  food  would  be  just  right  for  65  to 
80  bushels  of  corn.  Oats  should  follow 
the  corn  next  year.  The  reason  oats 
will  not  do  on  sod  is  because  the  soil  is 
too  strong;  it  will  all  go  to  straw  and 
lodge  long  before  ripe.  If  the  soil  is 
some  of  the  higher  ridge  and  oak  lands 
in  the  State  farther  south  the  treatment 
might  be  different ;  in  that  case  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  might  be  used,  but  on  old  and 
established  sod  lands  the  fertilizer  would 
not  be  advised  at  all.  It  should  be 
placed  on  some  other  part  of  lands,  as 
meadows,  in  the  form  of  good  cow  and 
horse  manure.  In  my  immediate  sec¬ 
tion  the  corn  stubble  fields  are  exten¬ 
sively  disked  in  late  March  and  early 
April  in  seeding  small  grain.  In  case 
sod  grounds  have  been  turned  they  use 
the  disk  on  it  extensively,  and  also  some 
on  Spring  plowing  for  corn.  Disks  are 
used  on  sod-bound  pastures  and  meadows, 
and  the  surface  cut  up  and  fresh  seed- 
mgs  of  clover  made  on  them ;  this  is 
followed  with  a  harrow  and  it  reno¬ 
vates  and  renews  pastures  and  meadows, 
lets  in  the  water  and  earlier  rains  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  grasses  are  much  im¬ 
proved  by  such  application  of  the  im¬ 
plement.  W.  M.  BOMBERGER. 

Iowa. 

Green  Bone  for  Fertilizer;  Alfalfa  Inoculation. 

•  W.  II.  B.,  Marlborourjh,  N.  T. — 1.  How 
can  I  make  a  fertilizer  from  green  cut  bone 
and  meat  so  as  to  have  it  in  dry  state  to 
handle  in  the  Spring?  I  am  using  it  for 
my  fowls,  but  have  more  tiian  I  need  for 
that  purpose.  2.  Would  Alfalfa  planted  last 
August  be  all  right  to  furnish  soil  to  inocu¬ 
late  with?  It  made  a  nice  growth  last  Fall. 

Ans. — You  can  mix  land  plaster  with 
the  cut  bone  and  dry  it  into  hard  chunks. 
If  stored  in  a  dry,  sheltered  place,  it  will 
veep  till  Spring,  when  you  can  mix  it 
with  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  or 
you  can  save  the  dry  meat  alone.  We 
should  mix  it  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
of  cut  meat  and  bone  and  one  pound 
acid  phosphate  and  four  ounces  of 
potash.  2.  The  only  way  to  tell  about 
the  Alfalfa  is  to  pull  up  some  plants 
and  examine  the  roots.  If  you  find  the 
little  warts  or  nodules  growing  on  these 
roots  you  may  feel  sure  the  bacteria  are 
in  the  soil.  The  growth  above  ground 
is  no  sure  sign  that  the  soil  is  fit  for 
inoculation. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Tines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
i  FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREKS,  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet- 
|  ter  grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men- 
-  -  tion.  Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 

Loses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid, 
lafe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im- 
nense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the  queen 
if  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
n  Seeds.  Plants,  Roses,  etc..  Elegant  168-page 
Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see 
vhat  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
vill  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost.  56  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  2190  PA1NESVILLE,  OHIO  ID 
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Wood’s  Trade  Mark 


Grass  and 
Clover  Seeds 

are  best  qualities  obtainable,  of 
tested  germination  and  free  from 
objectionable  weed  seeds. 

Wood’s  Seed  Book  for  1910 

gives  the  fullest  information  a- 
boutall  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds, 
especially  about  Grasses  and  Clov¬ 
ers,  the  kinds  to  sow  and  the  best 
way  to  bow  them  for  successful 
stands  and  crops. 

WOOD’S  SEEDS  have  been 
sown  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
ever  increasing  quantities,  by  the 
best  and  most  successful  farmers. 

Wood’s  Seed  Book  mailed  free 
on  request.  Write  for  it, 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Vrv  SEEDSMEN, 

Y_rd  Richmond,  *  Virginia. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS? 

WE  have  60  acres  of  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous,  well-rooted  plants  in  all  the 
best  standard  sorts — millions  of  them. 

Write  today  for  our  1910  Illustrated 
Catalog.  Our  booklets,  “How  to  Grow 
Fruit”  and  “Howto  Plant  About  the 
Country  Home,”  contain  just  what  you 
want  to  know — price  25c.  each — but 
free  to  any  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  will  plant  anything  the 
coming  Spring. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


Great  Bargains 


IN 

CHERRIES.  GRAPES, 
VINES,  SHRUBS.  ETC. 

We  offer  New  V ork  Stale  Grown 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25. 

Dead  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

1 1  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 

^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trees  Direct  From  the  Grower 


PLUM 


At  $6.48  for  100 


CHERRY 


Our  trees  and  plants  are  the  best  because  the 
planter  gets  them  fresh  dug,  true  to  name,  free 
from  scale,  and  personal  attention  given  every 
order.  You  run  no  risk  with  poorly  kept 
storage  trees.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
wholesale  prices,  freight  paid.  Everybody 
write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  2  apple  trees, 
1  McIntosh  and  1  Banana  for  25  cents  postpaid. 
Maloney  Bros.  0  Wells,  Box  16  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CONSULT  DR.  FARMER 


Just  as  easy  for  you  to  plant  the  very 
best  seeds— the  money  making  kind— as 
tile  ordinary  kind.  My  new  1910  seed 
catalogue  is  a  directory  of  the  kinds 
that  pay  in  results,  both  to  the  private 
gardener  and  the  man  who  plan  ts  for  prof¬ 
it.  No  guess  work— the  varieties  have  ail 
been  tried  out.  They  command  the  high¬ 
est  prices  and  my  catalogue  shows  photo¬ 
graphs  of  what  they  produced — what  you 
can  raise  yourself. 

Write  to-day  for  Stokes 
Special  Seed  Catalogue —Free.  If 

i  Oc  you  send  me  10  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver,  and  men- 
u,rer  tion  The  Rurai  New- 

Yorker,  I  will  send  the  cat¬ 
alogue  and  a  10-cent  packet  each  of  my 
"  bonny  Best”  Early  Tomato  and 
"Stokes’  Standard  ”  Sweet  Peas. 

Walter  P.  Stokes 


Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown. 

Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

The  Rochester  Nurseries, Rochester.N.Y. 
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Money 

Early  Tomatoes 

One  of  my  customers  sold 
$102.35  worth  of  big,  red  to¬ 
matoes  from  100  plants  In  his 
back  yard.  Another  from  14  plants  in 
her  flower  garden,  sold  312  lbs.  during 
'  July  and  August  lor  $16.70.  It’s  all  In 
the  knowing  how  and  In  using  the  right 
seed.  They  U60d  my  new  tomato— 

Field's  Early  June 

Earlier  than  Earliana,  as  handsome  asStone.  as 
solid  asPoDderosa,  and  a  greater  yielder  than 
any  of  them.  The  greatest  new  tomato  in  25 
years.  Small  pkt.,  20c;  3  for  50c;  14  oz..  $1. 
(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved 
early.)  My  Garden  Manual  and  Seed 
Catalog  will  give  lots  of  pointersand 
good  advice  about  gardening  It’s 
well  worth  reading.  Get  it  and  Bee. 

Henry  Field,  Pres. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  la. 


TRIM  YOUR  TREES  FROM  THE  GROUND 


By  using  the  New  Ideal  (draw cut)  Pruning  Sawwlih  extension 
handle  T>  and  12  ft.  NO  CLIMBING.  Great  labor  saver.  Lead¬ 
ing  on-har«Iist8  use  tliem,H8  double  the  work  can  be  ib  nc  and 
produce  better  shaped  trees.  Wade  of  the  best  saw  steel  cuts 
like  a  razor,  weight  only  2  lbs.  Price  complete  $1.50,  without 
handle  $1. 2.1  prepaid.  Money  back  if  not  satiotled.  Order  to¬ 
day.  Circulars  free  Address 

THE  IDEAL  PRUNING  SAW  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Webster,  X.Y- 


APPLE  TREES-“«. 


rooted 


fine  straight, 
stocky,  we  1 1 
trees.  Leading 


Early  Oziarlt, 

thebest  early  strawberry  I  have  ever  fruited,  early 
as  Michel,  large  as  Sample,  productive  as  Glen 
31  ary. —L.  J.  FARMER. 

If  you  had  measles  or  scarlet  fever  and  was  real 
sick,  would  you  go  to  a  young  physician  who  had 
justgot  his  “Diplomy?”  No,  you  would  send  for  the 
old  family  doctor  who  has  had  years  of  experience. 
There  are  doctors  of  medicine  and  other  doctors. 
FA R 31  UK  is  a  Strawberry  Doctor.  You  are  sick 
of  going  without  good  strawberries  and  you  want 
to  know  just  how  to  grow  them  the  best  way.  Send 
him  your  symptoms,  he  will  help  you.  Get  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  the  “Doctor,”  27  years  of  practice. 
Consultation  free  by  mail.  .Medal  and  Diploma  for 
largest  and  finest  exhibit  of  strawberries  at  World  s 
Fair,  Chicago,  1893.  Introducer  of  Early  Ozark  and 
Norwood  strawberries,  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and 
Koval  Purple  raspberries,  etc.  Immense  stock  of 
Berry  Plants,  all  varieties.  Catalog  free.  Address, 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  20,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


varieties  for  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Penn.,  New  York  Slate. 
Brices  reasonable.  SALESMEN  WANTED. 
Outfit  free.  Address 

W.  T.  MITCHELL  8  SON,  -.-  BEVERLY,  OHIO. 


PEACH  TREES 


-Four and  tbe  cents— Elberta, 


TREES 

CATALOG  FREE. 


—  150  ACBKS.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Get 

A  Price  List  of  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.,  for  the  asking.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  send  out  the  finest  Fruit  Trees 
that  can  be  grown. 


our  free  catalogue.  WOODBINE  NURSERIES 
W.  A.  Allen  &  Sons,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

IS  IT  WORTH  A  CENT? 

Send  a  postal  for  Crawford’s  Catalog  and  see. 
Information  concerning  some  new  strawberries 
—  Francis  and  Americus  which  sold  at  40  cents  a 
quart  at  wholesale  last  season.  King  Edward 
which  is  to  be  offered  this  spring  for  the  first  time, 
and  others.  Also  a  new  blackberry,  the  \\  att, 
which  continues  in  bearing  until  October. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY  (D 

Box  706  Cuyahoga  Falls*  Ohio 


rn  II  IT  Send  for  new  catalog  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
rnU  I  I  mental  Trees,  Perry  Plants,  Asparagus. 
Tnrr.  etc.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering 
I  nr  r X  elsewhere.  Stock  fresh  dug,  direct  to 
I  IILLU  planters  at  low  prices.  We  grow  the  o  d 
fashioned,  hardy  WHITE  SWEET  (II ER R \  . 
L'AMOREAUX  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Schoharie,  N.  Y 

THE  BATAVIA  NURSERIES 

offer  a  choice  assortment  of  extra  size  Fruit  and  Orsa 
mental  Trues,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Habut 
Plants.  Fruit  trees  grown  from  buds  carefully  selected 
from  bearing  trees.  Can  you  afford  to  plant  any  others  : 
Write  for  catalogue.  Dwarf  Apple  trees  a  Specialty. 
Agents  Wanted.  NELSON  BOGLE,  Batavia,  New  York 

TAKE  A  TRIP  TO  CUBA 

this  winter  and  stop  at  Canet:  400  feet  above  the 
sea;  healthy  location;  good  land,  good  water  and 
good  accommodations  for  visitors:  24  miles  from 
Nuevitas.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again.  C  A  NET 
BOARD  OF  TRADE,  E.  W.  Locke,  Sec.,  Minas, 
Camaguey  Province,  Cuba. 


General  Assortment. 


pfRUiT  TREES 

®  ®  ®  ®  ™  Readers  are  familiar  with  the 

values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  neariy  25  years.  Benutiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
<£7  ,)er  too.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  you.  H.S.  WILEY  &SON,I)rawer5,Cayriga,N.i. 


QTRAW 


BERRY 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 


Excelsior,  Bubach, 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson, 
Aroma,  Gandy, 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties. 


Lusty,  healthy,  mountain-grown  stock  at  bargain  prices 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

62  Mission  Ridge  CHATTANOOGA.  TENN 
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A  LARGE  EAR  OF  CORN. 

The  ear  of  corn  shown  in  the  picture, 
Fig.  49,  took  the  prize  for  the  largest 
ear  of  corn  at  our  street  exposition  held 
in  October.  This  ear  weighed  two  pounds 
and  contained  1,500  grains  of  good  size 
and  shape.  The  variety  is  Funk’s  Yellow 
Dent,  and  this  ear  was  grown  on  the 
farm  of  Frank  Ayres,  in  Highland  Co., 


A  PRIZE  CORN  EAR,  Fig.  49. 

Ohio.  Mr.  Ayres’  cornfields  averaged 
SO  bushels  per  acre  or  better,  and  his 
crop  of  several  thousand  bushels  is  in  the 
cribs,  thanks  to  the  shredder.  The  corn 
was  planted  on  well-prepared  sod  and 
some  fertilizer  used  in  the  drill.  Despite 
the  very  wet  weather  this  corn  received 
good  cultivation  and  was  kept  free  of 
weeds  at  all  stages  of  growth,  insuring 
a  good  yield  of  corn  and  easy  prepara¬ 
tion  for  wheat  seeding.  w.  E.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

THE  FARM  WOMAN’S  GARDEN. 

Part  1. 

The  women’s  garden  often  occupies 
a  very  small  place  on  the  farm,  and  in 
many  cases  its  value  as  an  asset  is  not 
realized.  The  Colonial  settlers  of  the 
:  tern  and  Southern  States  brought 

n  the  Old  World  the  respect  for  an 

w  garden  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
1:  mestead,  and  we  are  indebted  to  this 
f  r  the  naturalizing  of  many  useful 
Wants,  as  well  as  some  troublesome 
weeds.  The  old-fashioned  gardens 
c  nsisted  quite  largely  of  herbaceous 
perennials  and  biennials  —  that  is, 
plants  that  could  be  depended  upon  to 
r  produce  themselves  indefinitely,  either 
by  spreading  at  the  root  or  by  self- 

ebing,  and  these  are  still  the  most 
iseftil  class  of  flowering  plants  for  a 
Farm  garden,  though  we  should  sup¬ 
plement  them  with  a  number  of  the 
howy  annuals  that  cost  so  little  and 
mean  so  much  in  beauty.  To  fill  a 
garden  with  hardy  perennials  all  at  once 
would  be  too  expensive  for  a  modest 
purse,  but  a  few  plants,  purchased 
from  time  to  time,  supplemented  by 
others  raised  from  seed,  will  soon  fill 
the  garden. 

Since  a  permanent  border  for  hardy 
plants  is  expected  to  be  a  perpetual  in¬ 
stitution,  it  should  be  prepared  with 
care.  A  sunny  well-drained  location, 
with  deep  soil,  is  best;  plants  that  do 
well  in  shallow  rocky  soil  belong  to  a 
special  class,  and  should  be  considered 
apart.  Such  a  border  should  be  en¬ 
riched  with  a  top-dressing  in  the  Fall, 
and  the  permanent  plants  (excepting  a 
few  subjects,  such  as  paeonies),  lifted 
and  replanted  every  third  year;  with¬ 
out  this  the  permanent  plants  run  out 
or  become  spindling. 

Suppose  we  begin  our  hardy  garden 
with  nothing  more  than  paeonies,  Irises 
and  herbaceous  Phlox.  We  can  get  a 
nice  root  of  one  of  the  older  paeonies 
for  50  cents,  or  we  may  give  a  dollar 
or  two  for  a  choicer  variety  if  we 
choose,  but  the  50-cent  root,  properly 
selected,  will  give  us  a  fine  variety. 
1'eint  the  dormant  root  in  early  Spring 
or  late  Fall  and  remember  that  it  will 
need  lots  of  space  after  a  while.  Deep, 
ll'h.  rather  moist  soil  is  desirable,  and 
a  clay  subsoil  will  give  best  results. 

zeonies  will  do  well  with  partial  shade 
so  we  may  leave  the  sunniest  part  of 
the  herbaceous  border  for  other  plants, 
and  they  will  often  do  well  along  the 


porch,  if  the  soil  is  good,  and  not 
merely  arid  subsoil  turned  up  in  dig¬ 
ging  the  foundations  of  the  house.  In 
preparing  the  bed,  trench  it  about  two 
feet  deep,  working  in  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  cow  manure,  and  in  November 
put  on  an  annual  top-dressing,  which 
can  be  forked  into  the  soil  in  Spring. 
Set  the  crowns  two  inches  below  the 
surface.  Once  properly  established,  pae- 
onies  stay  in  condition  as  long  as  an 
asparagus  bed.  When  in  bloom  they 
need  plenty  of  moisture,  and  it  will 
pay  to  water  them  in  a  dry  season. 
They  are  very  attractive  grouped  on  the 
lawn,  when  their  foliage  is  almost  equal 
to  Rhododendrons. 

The  ordinary  German  Irises  are  the 
most  available  for  the  farm  garden,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  cheapness  and  beauty, 
though  if  any  woman  once  acquires  the 
Iris  fever  she  will  not  rest  until  she 
supplements  these,  the  old-fashioned 
flag  lilies,  with  many  other  members  of 
the  same  family.  These  German  Irises 
are  best  transplanted  soon  after  flower¬ 
ing,  when  they  commence  to  make  new 
growth,  usually  early  in  September; 
they  often  fail  to  become  established 
when,  planted  late.  The  rhizomes, 
which  creep  along  the  surface  should 
be  planted  flat  and  covered  to  half 
their  diameter;  if  these  thick  roots 
are  dried  up  when  planted  withhold 
moisture  until  growth  starts.  They  want 
a  sunny  situation  and  rich,  but  not 
manured  soil,  with  good  drainage 
There  are  a  great  many  named  varie¬ 
ties  of  hybrid  German  Iris,  cost¬ 
ing  about  25  cents  a  root;  if  we  could 
have  only  one  it  would  be  Madame 
Chereau,  white  feathered  with  blue, 
with  undulated  edge,  but  we  would  like 
to  add  to  this  Aurea,  clear  golden  yel¬ 
low,  and  Common  Purple,  the  familiar 
blue  flag  of  old  gardens.  These  Irises 
should  be  transplanted  every  third 
year,  after  flowering;  otherwise  the 
clumps  become  weakened  and  full  of 
grass. 

Next  we  will  add  to  the  border  the 
herbaceous  Phlox,  which  are  in  their 
full  glory  after  paeonies  and  Iris  arc 
over.  They  seed  very  freely,  and  if  the 
surface  of  the  bed  is  kept  mellow  there 
will  be  plenty  of  self-sown  seedlings 
the  following  Spring,  which  should  be 
set  in  little  nursery  rows,  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  their  permanent  place  in  Fall. 
The  distinct  varieties  do  not  always 
come  true  from  seed,  but  one  is  sure  to 
get  some  good  colors,  and  the  faded 
tints  can  be  discarded  after  cne  bloom¬ 
ing.  They  like  a  rich,  rather  moist 
soil;  in  a  dry  place,  during  a  dry  Sum¬ 
mer,  there  is  often  an  infestation  of 
red  spider,  a  tiny  rusty  parasite  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  injures 
the  foliage  severely.  If  this  appears, 
hard  syringing  or  drenching  with  water 
will  destroy  the  trouble.  When  in 
flower  it  is  well  to  water  them  freely 
every  evening,  unless  the  weather  is 
damp.  The  occasional  use  of  manure 
water,  during  blooming  time,  greatly 
increases  the  size  of  the  trusses.  Plant 
the  Phlox  in  early  Spring  or  Fall  and 
allow  each  clump  from  two  to  three  feet 
of  space  when  fully  developed.  The 
clumps  would  better  be  reset  and  di¬ 
vided  every  second  or  third  year,  as  the 
stools  enlarge  outward,  and  become 
root-bound.  This  work  should  be  done 
in  the  Fall,  after  growth  ceases.  The 
usual  flowering  time  is  July  and  August, 
but  if  the  flower  shoots  are  pinched 
out  in  June  and  again  in  July,  the 
plants  will  flower  in  September. 


HEATING 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 

KROESCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

458  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Nitrate  «<  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 


California . 321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

. 520  Bank  San  Jose  Bldg.,  San  Jose 

Georgia . 36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah 

Illinois . 1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 

Louisiana . 305  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans 

New  York . 62  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia . Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk 

V/ashington . 603  Oriental  Block,  Seattle 

Canada.. . 1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Cuba . Havana 


Address  Office  Nearest  You 
Write  for  Quotations 


Have  you  an  arctic  region? 

In  most  homes  there  is  one 
room  chosen  from  among  the 
rest  for  its  fair  degree  of 
warmth.  Observe  how  chil¬ 
dren  cling  to  that  room  with 
the  stubbornness  of  nature; 
how  they  fret  at  the  thought 
of  a  cold  bedroom,  and  look 
with  horror  at  the  cold 
approach  of  bedtime  and  the 
still  more  grim  time  of  rising. 


Radiators 


Boilers 


radiate  comfort  through  every  room — make  the  house  a  home  ALL 
over.  Don’t  wait  until  it’s  your  turn  to  answer  the  question :  “Why 
do  boys  leave  home  ?”  but  prevent  the  question  ever  arising  by  at 
once  examining  into  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  for  Hot- Water  and  Low-Pressure  Steam 
heating.  Make  your  house  livable  in  coldest,  windiest  weather. 


ADVANTAGE  14:  In  IDEAL 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  It 
or  steam  plant  should  be  supplied  direct 
from  the  street  water-main,  as  the  system 
when  once  filled  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  water  to  replace  the  loss  due  to 
evaporation;  hence  Boilers,  either  steam  or 
water,  are  installed  in  farm  houses  and  other 
buildings  remote  from  water-works  supply. 
A  few  gallons  only  of  water  need  be  added 
once  or  twice  during  the  season.  Ask  for 
catalog  “Ideal  Heating”  which  tells  all  the 
advantages. 

Do  not  wait  to  build  a  new  home  but  enjoy  com¬ 
fort  and  contoit  in  the  present  one.  Sizes  for  all 
classes  of  buildings — smallest  to  largest — in  town 
or  country.  Our  free  book“HeatingInvestments” 
tells  much  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  know. 
Write  us  today  kind  and  size  of  building  you 
wish  to  heat.  Prices  now  most  favorable. 


Boilers  the  same  water  is  used 
is  not  necessary  that  a  water 


A  No.  3015  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  175  feet  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $125, 
were  used  to  Steam  heat 
this  cottage. 


A  No.  3-22  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  400  feet  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $215, 
were  used  to  Hot-Water 
heat  this  cottage. 


At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  rep¬ 
utable,  competent  fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost 
of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation 
is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other 
conditions. 


Dept.  9 


Public  Showrooms  and  Warehouses  in  all  large  cities 

American  radiator company 


Chicago 


ff>  #  jfi>  <0  #  #  #1  $  #  &  #5*  ft  ft  % 


Maule’s  Seeds 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

No  matter  whether  you  plant  Onions  or  Pansies,  you 
need  the  Maule  Seed  Book  for  1910.  All  you  have  to  do  Is 
send  me  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  I  will  send 
you  by  return  mail  a  catalogue  of  192  large  pages,  full  to 
overllowiug  from  cover  to  cover  with  a  list  of  the  best 
Seeds,  Bulbs.  Plants,  Small  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  that 
will  simply  astonish  you. 

not  think  of  ordering  elsewhere 
before  you  have  this  great  Seed  Book. 

It  is  FHEE  to  every  person  who 
intends  planting  a  garden  or  even  a 
window  box  the  coming  season.  Do 
not  delay,  send  that  postal  with  your 
address  on  it  at  once.  Kindly  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707  Filbert  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


at  ONE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices  ! 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds==It’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 
country  or  city. 


FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 

"  <J.  ROGERS,  Box  ill  MechanlcHburic,  Ohio. 


II 


Beautiful!  Novel!  Valuable! 

TheNewest  Lilacs 

Double  and  Single 

Extraordinary  Offering 

The  improvement  in  the  Lilac,  especially  in  the  double 
sorts,  is  marvelous,  ami  all  lovers  of  this  flower  will  he  de¬ 
lighted  with  these  novelties.  I11  size,  form  and  color  they  far 
surpass  the  old  favorites  and  we  confidently  recommend 
them  to  our  patrons.  Nothing  that  has  been  introduced 
recently  is  likely  to  prove  so  popular  as  the  new  Lilacs. 

A  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  on  Lilacs  will  bo  mailed 
on  request,  also  our  Illustrated  General  Catalogue,  which 
contains  accurate  and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the  best 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  ROSES  and  HARDY  PLANTS 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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WORMS  IN  DRIED  CODFISH. 

A  correspondent  recently  sent  for 
examination  several  small,  coiled,  round- 
worms  which  had  been  found  imbedded 
in  salt  codfish.  In  response  to  a  re¬ 
quest  a  quantity  of  the  fish  was  later 
sent,  and  in  it  were  found  several  other 
specimens.  I  have  also  seen  them  in 
codfish  purchased  locally.  These  worms, 
coiled  in  the  tissues  of  the  fish,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph, 
Fig.  50,  are  the  immature  stage  of  a 
parasitic  round-worm  known  as  Cap- 
sularia  salaris.  It,  or  a  closely  related 
species,  is  often  found  in  smoked  her¬ 
ring,  mackerel,  and  other  food  fish. 
They  are  of  a  yellowish  color  and  vary 
in  size  from  one-half  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  are  about  one 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Little  is 


WORM  IN  DRIED  CODFISH,  Fig.  50. 


known  of  the  details  of  their  life 
history.  The  mature  stages  of  species 
of  this  group  are  intestinal  parasites, 
and  it  is  believed  that  these  worms  found 
in  the  cod  and  other  marine  fish  are  im¬ 
mature  stages  of  parasites  which  as 
adults  occur  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
predaceous  fish  or  of  marine  birds. 
These  final  hosts  become  infested  by 
feeding  on  the  parasitized  fish. 

In  spite  of  the  fears  which  they  have 
sometimes  aroused,  and  of  unfounded 
reports  of  illness  caused  by  eating  in¬ 
fested  fish,  they  are  harmless  to  man. 
It  is  possible  that  when  excessively 
abundant  they  may  impoverish  their 
hosts  and  thus  affect  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  fish  as  food.  They  are  not  at¬ 
tractive  additions  to  the  menu,  but  for¬ 
tunately  are  usually  very  few  in  number 
in  the  dried  codfish,  and  are  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  to  be  readily  removed  in 
preparation  of  the  fish.  wm.  a.  riley. 


Sulphuric  Acid  on  the  Farm. 

F.  B.,  Coloma,  Mich. — Is  the  mixing  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  raw  phosphate  rock  a 
simple  enough  process  so  that  it  could  be 
done  on  the  farm? 

Ans. — The  act  of  mixing  ground 
phosphate  and  sulphuric  acid  might  be 
called  simple,  but  we  would  never  ad¬ 
vise  a  farmer  to  try  it.  In  most  of 
the  fertilizer  factories  this  work  is  done 
in  concrete  “dens,”  or  strong  rooms 
where  the  chemical  action  of  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  gives  off  a  terrible  heat. 
This  acid  is  very  dangerous  to  handle. 
A  drop  spattered  in  the  eye  might  de¬ 
stroy  sight,  and  a  dash  in  the  face  would 
leave  a  life  mark.  We  do  not  believe 
the  possible  saving  would  pay  for  the 
risk.  We  advise  farmers  who  want 
acid  phosphate  to  let  the  manufacturers 
do  the  mixing. 

Heavy  Feeding  for  Brussel  Sprouts. 

C..L.  Y.,  Orient ,  F.  Y. — I  have  about  four 
acres  of  ground  on  which  about  14.000  fish 
per  acre  lias  been  applied  this  Fall  and 
plowed  under.  I  wish  to  grow  Brussels 
sprouts,  a  crop  much  resembling  cabbage, 
next  season.  The  fish  factory  men  tell  me 
that  14.000  fish  make  a  ton  of  dry  scrap, 
which  usually  analyzes  about  10  per  cent 
ammonia  and  six  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 
How  much  more  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
should  I  buy  to  balance  the  fish  and  make 
a  complete  fertilizer  for  the  crop?  As  the 
sprouts  will  not  be  set  out  till  the  last  of 
June  or  first  of  July  will  it  pay  to  sow 
Canada  field  peas  early  in  the  Spring  to 
plow  under? 

Ans. — We  assume  that  a  fertilizer 
containing  four  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and  six  of 


potash  will  be  called  a  complete  mixture 
for  cabbage  for  such  soils.  If  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  you  are  correct  you  have  put 
on  each  acre  200  pounds  of  ammonia 
and  120  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  To 
make  your  proportion  correspond  with 
that  of  the  “complete  mixture,”  you  need 
400'  pounds  of  phoisphoric  acid  and 
300  of  potash.  You  already  have  120 
pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  should 
therefore  add  280  pounds.  One  ton  of 
14  per  cent  acid  phosphate  will  do  this, 
and  600  pounds  muriate  will  furnish  the 
potash.  We  think  the  Canada  peas  will 
help  the  soil  by  turning  some  of  that 
fish  nitrogen  into  a  different  form,  but 
we  should  hesitate  to  turn  the  crop  all 
under.  We  should  cut  it  for  fodder  and 
plow  under  the  stubble.  Many  reports 
show  that  fish  when  plowed  under  with¬ 
out  previous  fermenting  injure  the  soil 
by  souring  it.  To  overcome  this  we 
would  use  at  least  one  ton  of  lime 
per  acre  when  transplanting  the  sprouts. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  question  the 
wisdom  of  such  heavy  fertilizing.  It  is 
not  uncommon  on  Long  Island  to  use 
even  more  than  this  on  garden  or  truck 
crops,  and  where  the  farmer  knows  his 
business  such  heavy  feeding  pays. 


Best  Clover  Seetl 
%ct  to  Farmers 

Our  Clover  Seed  is  of  high 
grade— the  best  obtainable; 
the  best  Medium,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Alsike  and  Alfalfa, 
grown  where  the  finest 
Clover  Seed  is  produced. 

BUCKEYE  BRAND  SEEDS  i 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE 

Our  Timothy,  Oats,  Corn,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.,  are  carefully  re¬ 
cleaned,  true  to  name,  and  in 
perfect  condition  for  sowing. 
Thousands  of  pleased  cus¬ 
tomers.  Interesting  little 
booklet  free;  write  for  it. 

Th«  O.  O.  SHEPARD  CO. 

•No.  8  F  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


MEDIUM,  Mammoth,  Alsike  and  Timothy  Seeds 
for  sale.  For  samples  and  prices,  write— 

WALTER  Gr.  TREMBLER,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


N.  WERTHHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds, 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
Clover.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


You  can  t  sow  thistles  and 
reap  figs.  If  you  plant 
Ferry  s  Seeds  you 
grow  exactly  what 
you  expect  and  in 
a  profusion 
and  perfec- 
tion  never  # 

excelled.  _  _  * _  _ 

Fifty 
years  of 
study  and 
experience 
make  them  re¬ 
liable.  For  sale 
reverywhere.  Ferry’s 
1910  Seed  Annual 
Tree  on  request. 

D.  H.  FERRY  &  CO.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Absolutely  Reliable 

Not  Like  the  Ordinary  Kind. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you 
have  secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue 
differs  from  other  catalogues  just  as 
Our  Seeds  differ  from  other  seeds. 

Besides  being  an  invaluable  guide 
to  the  planter,  it  is  a  work  of  art. 
Write  for  it. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


Best  seed  potatoes  7,°“r*,l.S’ 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  a  full  line. 

PRIVET,  A  Specialty. 

New  catalogue  ready  about  middle  of  January. 

JOS.  H  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Northern  grown  and  full  of  vitality  were  saved  from  fields  that  were  free  from 
blight  or  disease  therefore  can  be  depended  on  to  produce  satisfactory  crops 
wherever  planted.  We  have  in  store  in  our  frostproof  warehouses  at  this  time: 


8000  Bushels 

Irish  Cobblers 

3000 

Bushels 

Hebrons 

2000 

Ohios 

10000 

«« 

Green  Mountains 

7000 

Rose  Varieties 

5000 

M 

American  Giants 

2000 

Queens 

8000 

«  A 

Carmans 

and  liberal  stocks  of  other  old  standard  kinds  as  well  as  several  thousand 
bushels  of  our  Four  New  varieties  that  have  been  pronounced  wonderfully 
productive  and  absolutely 

Blight  Proof 

by  over  200  of  our  customers  who  have  grown  them. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn,  etc.,  grow 
them  ourselves  and  ship  direct  from  our  1200  acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours. 

Our  1910  Catalog,  the  handsomest  and  best  strictly  FARM  SEED  BOOK 
of  the  year  is  FREE. 

Send  For  It  Today.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 


LIVINGSTONS 


FAMOUS  TOMATOES 

Twenty-five  leading  standard  sorts  originated 
with  us.  We  grow  tons  of  tomato  seed  every 
year — more  than  any  other  seedsman. 

OUR  NEW  GLOBE-SHAPED  TOMATOES 

Globe,  finest  for  slicing,  pkt.  10  cts.;  Hummer,  finest 
for  canning  whole,  pkt.  10  cts. ;  Core¬ 
less,  best  for  general  use,  pkt.  15  cts. 
One  packet  of  each  for  25  cts. 

Our  Beautiful  130  page  Catalogue  Free! 
.Contains  more  than  250  illustrations 
from  photographs.  Full 
of  practical  cultural 
hints.  Write  for  it 
|,today.  It’s  FREE  1 

Livingston  Seed  Co. 
257  N.  High  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


OQD SEEDS 

DESTINTHE WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
fA  Grand  Big  Catalog  CDCC 
Illustrated  with  over  rilEC 
700  engravingsof  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
'your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 

ABGENTMUIL  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for 
sale.  Strong  crowns  grown  from  imported  seed 
$5  per  l,00t).  selected,  packed,  f.o.b.  E.  LAURENS 
BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  Monmouth  County.  N.  J. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.. 

Box  8.  YalesvHle,  Conn. 


SPECIAL  SEED  OFFER 


To  Introduce  our  high  grade  seeds  we  will 
send  a  regular  size  packet  of 
Beet,  Improved  Blood  Turnip, 

Lettuce,  May  King, 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  White  tipped, 
Nasturtium,  Dwarf  mixed. 

Sweet  Peas,  Finest  mixed,  and  a  copy 
of  our  1910  Seed  Catalogue  for  10c. 
Remember,  these  are  regular  size  packets 
worth  *6c.,  and  should  not  be  compared  to  those  sent 
out  In  some  collections.  By  all  means  send  today  for 
our  Catalogue.  Larger  and  better  than  ever.  It’s  FREE 

M.  H.  BRUNJES  &  SON,  KfLK.TS.A.V: 


25c 

for 

10c 


NEW  SEED  OATS 

Big  Money  in  Oats 

New  Seed  Oats.  Big  money  in  oats  if 
you  raise  the  right  kind.  Here's  your 
chance  to  get  them.  Imported  Cana¬ 
dian  Seed  Oats  for  sale;  extra  fine.  Send 
for  free  sample.  It  speaks  for  Itself. 
This  same  oats  weeold  lastyearin  the 
United  States  and  proved  their  merit 
and  our  statement  that  the  farmers 
need  a  change  of  seed  in  this  country. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  extra 
fine  seed  oats  on  our  big  Canadian  farm, 
new,  clean  land;  no  weeds.  Have  best 
known  varieties.  Regenerated  Swedish 
Select  went  118  bushels  to  acre  this  year; 
Early  New  Market,  Canada's  favorite.  110 
bushels  to  acre.  Both  of  these  are  big.early 
yielders.  1  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  get  a 
change  of  seed.  Try  some  of  these  oats. 
The  average  oats  are  Inbred  and  runout.  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  Grain  Inspector  graded  thisgrain 
No.  1  White.  Have  stiff  straw,  white  berry,  thin 
husk,  enormous  ylelder.  It  is  as  easy  to  put  in  and 
harvest  a  big  crop  as  a  small  one.  The  reason  your 
oat  crop  is  not  bigger  is  because  your  seed  is  run 
out.  This  has  been  proven.  Look  at  this  cut.  Taken 
from  photograph  of  two  stalks  from  Galloway 
Brothers'  field,  over ‘Z00  kernels  to  the  stalk.  Write 
early  for  free  sample,  or.  send  ten  cents  for  packet. 
Will  also  send  you  free  booklet eutitled  "BigMoney 
In  Oats  and  How  to  Grow  Them."  by  Galloway  Bros, 
and  Prof.  M.  L.  Bowman,  former  professor  of  farm 
crops  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Information  in 
this  book  is  priceless.  Get  It  free. 

QALLOWAY  BROS.,  662 Galloway  8t»..  Waterloo, la. 


AT  WHOLESALE 


Bargain  list. 


8  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry,  50c.  All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SEEDS 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
1  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 
log  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
laat  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Pota- 
oes.  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Con- 
ains  lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 

ford  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T|D  0  A  I  C  -Scarlet  Clover  Seed.  $7.50  to  $8.50 
Ufl  oALLi  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $8.50  to 
10  00  bushel:  Cow  Peas  Seed,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bushel : 
fid  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $2.00  per  100 
outids;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
1.00  bushel;  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del, 

hnifioct  Plnvpr  ^ppri  weareintheheartof  the 
IHIlbCal  UUTCI  OCCU  clover  district.  We  buy 
irect  from  the  farmer  and  sell  direct  to  you.  This 
ives  you  best  quality,  clean  seed.  Saves  you 
loney.  SarnpLe  free.  Order  now.  Also  Alsike 
nd  Timothy.  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  BRO.,  10  Main  St., 
larysvllle,  Ohio. 


OATS 


THAT  YIELD.  OurSENSATlON 
OATS  breaks  ail  rpcnrds.  Nothing  like 
it.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Samples  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  THRO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O. 


a-*  f  |  .  j  All  the  best  varieties. 

Cabbage  Seed 

This  is  very  early,  solid,  white  and  finest  quality.  It’s  a 
money-maker  for  you.  Our  catalog1,  sent  free  to  all,  tells 
ail  about  it  and  Ford’s  Sound  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  W rite  today 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 


CLOVERand  ALFALFA 


Seed.  Guaranteed  pure— absolutely 
no  weed  seeds.  Sold  subject  to  State 
and  National  test.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  special  prices. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  BOX  26,  SHENADOAH,  IA. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing.  _  _  _  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

WING  SEED  CO.,'  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

Coorl  Potolnmio  —Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
OCCU  UalulUgUCi  dress,  and  we  will  mail  free 
onr  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  oats,  alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds. 

MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


Send  for  our  1910 
Catalogue  of 

MILLS  &  CO., 


SEEDS,  BULBS  &  PLANTS 

Dahlias  a  Specially 

Dept.  5.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


C 1 0 YG  T  S6 6d  — ' Timothy,  Oats  and  Seed  Potatoes 


free. 


28  varieties:  sold  direct;  catalogue 
CLICK'S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS.  Pkt.  Cucumber,  Lettuce 
and  Tomato  for  trial,  10c.  Send  for  my  Free 
List.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  THE  SEEDS  FOR  THAT  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

Don’ t  buy  seeds  because  they  are  cheap.  Beware  of  the  exaggerated 1  ‘special  offer.” 
Buy  only  the  first  quality  soed3  from  a  reliable  firm  and  save  time  and  money. 


SEEDS -NONE  BETTER  THAN  NOLE5 


Send  10c.  for  1  oz.  Noll’s  Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tipped  Rnddisk,  the  best  for 
family  garden.  Postpaid  with  lfllO  Catalogue.  Order  today. 

J.  F.  NOLL  &  CO.,  116  Mulberry  St„  Newark,  N.  J. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  III. 

Baldwin  Fruit  Spot.— The  fruit  spot 
of  i  he  Baldwin,  or  brown  specks  found  un¬ 
der  i be  skin  and  often  all  through  the  flesh 
of  the  apples  is  caused  by  two  distinct  dis- 
easr<  one  preventable  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  other  not  yet  identi¬ 
fied  and  not  preventable  by  any  known 
method.  It  requires  an  expert  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  diseases.  In  this  State, 
the  trouble  is  mostly  of  the  kind  that  can¬ 
not  be  prevented.  The  usual  experience  is 
that  spots  are  more  likely  to  be  found  on 
fruit  of  trees  that  are  not  well  loaded;  also 
in  dry  seasons. 

Compressed  Air  Machines.— The  dis¬ 
cussions  turned  to  compressed  air  sprayers. 
A  member  described  how  he  fixed  up  a  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayer  by  fastening  two  metal 
tanks  on  his  one-horse  wagon,  loads  one 
tank  with  the  spray  material,  then  pumps 
air  into  the  other,  until  it  reaches  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  150  pounds,  then  connects  the  two 
tanks  and  goes  to  spraying.  The  pressure 
when  all  liquid  is  sprayed  out,  is  still  at  60 
to  70  pounds.  lie  uses  this  sprayer  for  cur¬ 
rants,  small  trees,  etc.,  and  it  does  good 
work.  There  seemed  to  be  a  number  of 
members  present  who  use  compressed  air 
sprayers  with  good  results.  The  advantage 
of  such  sprayers  is  that  there  is  no  pump 
to  bother  with,  and  the  liquid  does  not 
have  to  be  forced  through  the  pump,  cor¬ 
roding  valves,  etc. 

Small  Clustered  Apples. — The  question 
came  up  whether  it  would  pay  to  thin  the 
small  clustered  apples  found  on  many  trees 
last  season.  Prof.  Hedrick  says  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  bother  with  them. 

Scraping  Baric  of  Apple  Trees. — On 
the  question  whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
scrape  the  rough  bark  off  old  apple  trees  in 
Fall  or  early  Winter,  State  Entomologist 
Dr.  K.  P.  Felt  says,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
exercise  .  It  is  not  much  use  in  destroying 
the  Codling  moth.  Mr.  Cornell,  however, 
claims  that  the  practice  pays  him.  and  pays 
him  well.  On  pear  trees,  it  checked  the 
pear  psylla.  The  job  may  be  done  now  with¬ 
out  danger  of  injuring  the  trees.  That 
whitewashing  the  tree  trunks  does  not  pay, 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed  on. 

Black  Ben  and  Gano. — The  question : 
Are  Black  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  well  enough 
established  in  this  State  to  warrant  exten¬ 
sive  planting,  was  answered  by  Prof.  Hed¬ 
rick,  and,  of  course,  with  an  emphatic  “no.” 
We  want  something  better  in  this  State, 
he  says. 

Dishorning  Trees. — Whether  it  be  safe 
to  cut  old  trees  severely  back  to  facilitate 
the  fight  against  scale,  was  a  question  on 
which  no  agreement  was  reached.  Prof. 
Hedrick  is  against  the  practice.  He  says, 
when  you  cut  branches  that  are  more  than 
three  inches  in  diameter,  part  of  the  trees 
at  least  may  be  lost.  It  is  a  choice  between 
two  evils. 

Pruning  Young  Trees. — The  less  pruned 
young  apple  trees  are,  says  Prof.  Hedrick, 
the  sooner  they  will  come  into  bearing. 
Other  members  also  say,  Let  the  trees 
alone. 

Best  Stock  for  Sour  Cherries. — Mr. 
Anderson’s  experience  is  in  favor  of  Maz- 
zard  stocks.  He  would  not  take  Mahaieb 
as  a  gift.  Keep  the  trees  as  low  as  possible. 
Mazzard  makes  a  long-lived  tree. 

Liming  Soil.— Lime  is  applied  for  several 
reasons.  It  will  sweeten  acid  soil :  make 
plant  food  available ;  render  the  soil  more 
friable,  or  loose  soil  more  compact.  The 


liner  the  lime,  the  better  will  it  do  its  work, 
Gas  lime  is  very  good. 

Dodder  in  Alfalfa. — Prof.  Stewart  (Ge¬ 
neva)  answers  the  question :  “Will  dodder 
mature  its  seed  in  this  latitude,  or  the 
roots  live  over  Winter?”  by  saying  that  it 
lives  sometimes,  but  not  usually  ripens  seed. 
It  may  live  over  Winter  in  the  thread  form. 
Dodder  comes  in  infested  seed.  Don't  sow 
it.  To  exterminate  it,  cut  the  Alfalfa,  let  it 
get  dry,  apply  kerosene,  and  burn  both  the 
dodder  and  the  Alfalfa. 

The  Banquet. — Even  the  banquet  was 
well  worthy  of  “honorable  mention.”  It 
was  an  experiment,  perhaps,  but  as  such 
an  unqualified  success.  The  participants 
numbered  up  to  430.  Undoubtedly  this  will 
encourage  those  in  command  of'  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  arrange  for  another  banquet  next 
year.  The  affair  was  well  arranged.  Every¬ 
thing  moved  like  clockwork.  The  service 
and  the  courses  were  good.  A  few  ladies 
were  present.  After-dinner  speech-making 
was  carried  on  in  a  happy  vein  until  past 
midnight,  principle  speakers  being  Dr.  .Ior¬ 
dan  (toastmaster),  Cornell’s  famous  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Schurman,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Pearson,  acting  dean  Dr.  Webber, 
institute  leader  Van  Alstyne,  Prof.  Ahvood, 
President  Case,  and  others. 

Agriculture  anj>  Education. — Dr.  Schur¬ 
man  talked  to  the  members,  at  the  Friday 
morning  session,  on  the  subject  of  •‘Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Education.”  He  gives  as  the  reason 
why  the  Western  apple  industry  is  forging 
ahead  while  here  it  is  at  best  only  station¬ 
ary,  as  lack  of  attention  to  science  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  business  methods  in  the  sale 
of  the  product.*  We  have  neglected  to  push 
the  fancy  varieties  and  their  sales  in  our 
own  markets.  The  New  York  growers  can 
give  to  New  York  apples  greater  boom  than 
the  West  gives  their  products,  it  is  a  matter 
of  enterprise,  business  methods,  science,  and 
co-operative  efforts.  If  wo  will  do  as  the 
Western  people  do,  we  need  fear  no  com¬ 
petition  in  the  world.  We  have  everything 
and  every  advantage. 

Railroads  and  Orchard  Fires.- — A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  New  York  Central  It.  It., 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  came  before  the  association 
with  a  proposition  for  cooperation  between 
railroads  and  fruit  grower.  The  former  is 
willing  to  keep  its  right  of  way  clean  from 
weeds  and  rubbish,  and  asks  the  fruit  grow¬ 
er  whose  orchards  abut  on  the  railroad  prop¬ 
erty.  to  plow  six  or  eight  furrows  next  to 
the  line,  and  by  these  means  it  is  hoped  to 
prevent  most  of  the  fires  that  have  started 
from  sparks  coming  from  the  engine,  and 
have  frequently  caused  considerable  injury 
and  loss. 

Fair  Rental  for  Orchard  Land.-; — In  re¬ 
ply  to  a  query  about  what  is  a  fair  rental 
for  an  apple  orchard  in  full  bearing,  Prof. 
Hedrick  says,  that  tile  station  pays  $1,500 
for  10  acres,  and  is  making  money  on  the 
proposition.  Even  better  results  could  be 
secured  if  the  whole  orchard  were  kept  un¬ 
der  cultivation.  Undoubtedly  he  referred  to 
the  Auchter  orchard. 

Other  Pears  Grafted  on  Kieffer. — ■ 
I’rof.  Hedrick,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
about  the  advisability  of  grafting  other 
varieties  on  Kieffer,  said  he  had  never  been 
pleased  with  the  results.  Secretary  Gillette, 
however,  states  that  he  has  grafted  Seckel 
on  Kieffer,  the  grafts  now  being,  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  and  it  is  a  perfect  success. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  then  comes  with  the  general 
statement  that  Kieffer  is  not  a  good  stock 
for  other  pears. 

Gas  Tar  for  Peach  Borer. — Mr.  Wad- 
hams  speaks  emphatically  in  favor  of  using 
gas  tar  for  peach  borers.  If  applied  in  May 


or  June  there  is  no  danger  to  the  tree  and 
the  application  has  boon  found  a  success. 

What  Apples  to  Plant. — Some  growers 
think  so  highly  of  the  Baldwin  that  they 
want  to  plant  the  whole  orchard  with  that 
variety.  One  member  wants  half  Baldwins 
and  half  Greenings,  still  another  equal  parts 
Baldwins,  Greenings  and  Ben  Davis.  Green¬ 
ings,  however,  are  coming  to  the  front,  ancr 
first-class  Greenings  are  now  bringing  a 
first-class  price.  The  meeting  lasted  until 
along  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 
Altogether  it  brought  livelier  discussions 
and  more  solid  information  than  any  fruit 
growers’  meeting  held  in  the  State  in  many 
years.  Now  for  the  Western  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticulturists  !  T.  GREINER. 


A  START  IN  STRAWBERRIES. 

F.  W.  P.,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  would 
like  to  give  my  two  boys,  10  and  11  years 
of  age,  something  to  do  which  will  both 
interest  them  and  afford  them  a  profit. 
They  wish  to  begin  to  grow  strawberries  in 
an  experimental  way,  with  the  idea  of  in¬ 
creasing  if  the  venture  succeeds.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  milk 
business,  Suit  little  fruit  being  grown, 
which  insures  an  excellent  home  market. 
Wild  strawberries  thrive  here,  and  I  should 
suppose  the  cultivated  ones  would  do  well. 
Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  give 
these  boys  a  small  patch  to  work?  Do  you 
consider  the  Marshall  the  best  variety  for 
t ho  hill  system?  What  is  the  host  way  to 
mulch  for  Winter  when  straw  is  scarce  and 
hard  to  procure? 

Ans. — We  would,  by  all  means,  start 
the  boys  at  strawberry  growing.  We 
advise  the  hill  system.  It  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  boys,  and  will  produce 
finer  fruit.  The  soil  must  he  made  very 
rich  and  full  of  humus.  Select  if  you 
can  a  reasonably  level  piece  of  strong 
soil.  Avoid  a  place  where  there  is  a 
wash  from  hills.  Do  not  plant  on  a 
plowed  sod.  Plow  under  as  heavy  a 
coat  of  manure  as  you  can  spare,  and 
make  the  surface  line.  Mark  off  two 
feet  each  way  and  set  the  plants  in  early 
Spring.  Our  old  beds  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  closer  than  this,  either  one  foot  or 
18  inches  each  way.  We  have  become 
convinced  that  two  feet  each  way  pays 
us  better.  We  arc  able  to  cultivate  both 
ways,  and  the  plants  make  large  hills. 
Give  the  most  thorough  culture  and  clip 
off  the  runners  as  they  form.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  go  over  the  field  twice  a 
week  to  get  these  runners.  On  strong 
soil,  inclined  to  he  heavy,  Marshall 
does  well  in  hill  culture.  On  light  soil 
it  will  prove  a  failure.  We  should  also 
plant  Chesapeake,  Gandy  and  a  few 
Presidents — the  latter,  close  to  the  Mar¬ 
shalls.  We  use  straw,  vines,  manure, 
old  hay  and  even  brush  for  mulching. 
A  late  crop  of  Japanese  millet  makes  a 
good  mulch.  _ 

Plant  Culture. — The  price  of  the  revised 
edition  of  this  book  is  $1.50,  instead  of  $1. 
as  before.  It  contains  about  100  pages  of 
new  matter,  new  illustrations  and  is  fully 
up  to  date. 


Name  and  Address  a  15 

GOVERNMENT  reports  show  that  strawberries  pro¬ 
duce  more  dollars  per  acre  and  give  quicker  returns 
than  any  other  crop.  Our  1910  Strawberry  Tout 
Book  teaches  the  Kellogg  method  of  growing  larger 
crops  of  better  berries  than  can  he  grown  in  any  other 
way.  It  explains  how  to  fertilize  and  prepare  the  soils 
shows  how  to  prune,  set  and  mate  the  plants.  Every 
detail  of  the  work  Is  made  perfectly  clear.  Including 
cultivation,  spraying,  mulching,  picking,  packing  and 
marketing.  Growers  who  have  this  book  say  itts  worth 
its  weight  In  gold.  You  may  have  one  FREE. 

B,  M.  KELLOGG  COMMNr,  Bon  480  Tires  Hirers,  Midi. 


“THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  All  the  Leadino  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  it’s  free. 

OH  AS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON. 

Originators  of  the  Fendnll  and  Growers  of  Fine  Plants, 
Towbou,  Md. 


A  DISCOVERY  OF  IMMENSE  VALUE. 

Growing  over  one  quart  of  strawberries  from 
each  plant  year  after  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
quarts  to  the  acre.  Five  year  old  plants  the  past 
season  yielded  over  quart  each  plant.  Send  25  cents 
tor  lvevitt  System  or  Chart. 

T.  C.  KEYITT,  -  Originator, 
Atlienia,  X.  J. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape  and  Unrrniit  Plant* 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

18th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them— Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons. 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  1,000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  36.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


PTRAWiiKRRY  PLANTS.-^-All  the  new  and  old  money- 
v  making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  David  rodway,  Hartley,  Dei. 


StraitfhoiTV  Plante  — Of  the  best  varieties. 
Olldwuerrj  rldlllb.  Descriptive  catalogue 

free.  BASIL  PERIL  Y,D- 18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 


STKAVVIiEKHY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

D.  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —Reliable  money-making  varieties  nt 
O  very  reasonable  pi  Ices.  New  lino  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  S.  A.  VIltDIN,  Hnrtly,  Delaware. 
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“How  I  Made  The  Old  Earm  Pay 

A  Book  You  Can’t  Afford  to  Miss 


tfieG/d  Far/uiJhy. 
Wort  to  Propoxate 
[  fruit TreesandPknts 

<Jtho 
|  C *ho 

I  da/jetiesforTouItQiViseam 

By  Chirlti  A  Green. 


What  Green’s 
Book  Tells 


How  to  propagate  fruits  of  all 
kinds. 

How  to  make  the  farm  pay  better. 
How  to  lay  out  a  fruit  farm. 

How  to  plant  vines  and  trees. 

What  varieties  of  fruits  to  plant. 
What  kind  of  soil  is  best. 

Keep  off  the  lowlands  for  fruits. 
Which  kind  of  fruit  pays  best. 

How  to  market  fruits. 

How  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm. 
Strawberry,  Blackberry  and  Grape 
Culture. 

How  to  enjoy  rural  life. 

Diseases  and  remedies. 

It  is  beautifully  Illustrated. 


C.  A.  Green’s  book  tells  of  his  early  years  on  the  homestead 
farm;  then,  of  15  years  as  a  city  banker.  After  a  financial  panic, 
he  is  forced  back  to  the  farm  again  and  begins  the  struggle  of  his 
life.  He  makes  a  success  of  fruit-growing.  His  book  tells  graph¬ 
ically  of  his  work  on  a  run-down  farm,  and  “How  HeMadetheOld 
Farm  Pay.”  Over  100,000  copies  of  this  book  have  b  een  sold. 
The  price  is  25c,  postpaid;  but,  to  all  who  answer  this  advertisement, 
we  will  accept  10c  for  this  book.  You  will  find  it  worth  ten  times 
this  price. 

Send  for  this  Valuable 
Book  Today-Costs  10c 
Worth  $1.00  to  You 

We  will  also  send  you,  FREE,  our  NEW  FRUIT  CATALOG  and 

our  Big  Fruit  Instructor — both  books  you  ought  to  read. 

Hall  Your  Money  Saved  Buying 
Direct  of  Green — the  Producer 


Trees 


Green’s  North-Grown 
Apple,  Pear,  Cherry, 
Peach  Trees,  etc. 

Largest  supply  of  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear  trees, 
Roses,  etc. 

Green’s  Bargain 


10  Big  Grape 
Vines  for  98c,  as 
follows:  1  Brighton,  3  Concord,  1  Moore’s  Early, 
2  Regal  Red,  3  N  iagara  White. 

New  Red  Raspberry,  Syracuse:  New  Black¬ 
berry,  New  Grape,  New  Currant  Diploma. 

Send  the  Coupon  Today  to 
Green’s  Nursery  Company 

Box  22,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  30  Years  Capital,  $100,000 


No,  sir!  You  can’t 
sell  me  trees  for 
$1.00  that  I  can  buy 
direct  of  Green’s 
nursery  for  35  cents. 


Charles  A.  Green,  Author  of 
"How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay” 

Fill  Out  Coupon,  Cut  Off,  and  Mail  Today,  with  10  Cents 


Name. 


P.  O. 


R.  D . . . .  State . 

Green’s  Nursery,  Box  22,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  10  cents,  enclosed,  send  me  Green’s  book,  “How  I  Made 
the  Old  Farm  Pay;”  also,  send  Free,  Green’s  Fruit  Catalog 
and  Green’s  Fruit  Instructor. 
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THE  PERNICIOUS  POISON  IVY. 

Q.,  Oregon. — Do  you  know  of  any  sure 
remedy  for  poison  from  poison  ivy  or  poison 
oak  ( RIius  radicans),  also  any  preventives? 

Ans. — Individuals  vary  greatly  both 
in  susceptibility  to  this  poison  and  in 
treatment  for  the  poisoning.  The  poison 
is  a  non-volatile  oil,  insoluble  in  water, 
hence  it  cannot  be  washed  off  the  skin 
by  water  alone,  but  is  readily  removed 
by  alcohol.  The  poison  is  present  in 
all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  even  in  the 
dry  wood,  hence  the  handling  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  stove  wood  on  which  the  vine 
has  grown  sometimes  causes  severe  poi¬ 
soning.  In  one  case  coming  under  our 
observation  a  number  of  families  suf¬ 
fered,  one  Winter,  from  inflamed  eyes, 
the  trouble  being  finally  traced  to  the 
burning  of  such  wood  in  the  kitchen 
stove.  The  standard  remedy  for  the 
eruption  caused  by  this  poison  is  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  in  al¬ 
cohol.  The  strongest  grade  of  alcohol 
is  somewhat  irritating  to  tender  skin, 
so  a  50  to  75  per  cent  grade  is  used, 
to  which  powdered  sugar  of  lead  is  ad¬ 
ded  until  no  more  will  dissolve.  This 
is  applied  thoroughly  to  the  skin  at  in¬ 
tervals.  Tinctures  of  grindelia  or  witch 
hazel  are  also  beneficial  in  checking  the 
eruption.  The  sugar  of  lead  solution 
is  highly  poisonous  if  taken  internally. 
In  our  own  experience  we  1.  .e  found 
pure  olive  oil  very  effective  in  checking 
ivy  poisoning,  but  it  must  be  absolutely 
pure  olive  and  not  any  of  the  other 
“salad  oils.”  We  also  find  that  rubbing 
exposed  portions  of  hands  and  face 
with  this  oil,  before  working  where  the 
poison  ivy  grows,  washing  it  off  after¬ 
wards  with  alcohol,  seems  to  prevent 
poisoning.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  poisonous  oil  gets  on  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  may  cause  poisoning  after¬ 
wards,  and  towels  also  may  spread  it. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  extir¬ 
pate  the  plant!  Grubbing  up  the  plants 
is  a  certain  but  unpleasant  method.  A 
half  teaspoonful  of  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  applied  to  the  stem  every 
week  or  two  in  Spring,  when  the  plant 
is  growing  vigorously  will  destroy  it, 
but  the  acid  is  too  dangerous  for  or¬ 
dinary  handling. 

TREE  SUBSTITUTION. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  for 
it  is  a  question  few  fruit  growers  have  not 
had  experience  with,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  discouraging  to  the  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grower  than  to  grow  and 
care  for  some  worthless  trees  when  he  most 
needs  an  income  from  them.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  feelings  when  as  a  young  man  I 
set  in  a  peach  orchard  100  or  so  of  a  sub¬ 
stituted  variety  (but  correctly  labeled)  sent 
in  place  of  the  standard  variety  ordered, 
when  that  substitution  meant  .$200  or  $300 
loss,  and  this  meant  more  than  it  would 
now.  In  the  first  place,  to  accommodate 
some  neighbors  I  began  the  selling  of  trees, 
and  in  a  few  years  sold  quite  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  trees,  besides  setting  a  few  thousand 
for  myself,  and  I  soon  got,  right  down  to 
business.  I  paid  for  no  trees  until  received. 
I  ordered  no  substitution,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  any  trees  not  as  ordered  would  be 
returned  at  shipper’s  expense.  Although  I 
sold  a  few  thousand  apples  in  all,  and  as 
high  as  5,000  peach  trees  in  some  years, 
the  worst  case  of  substitution  I  had  com¬ 
plaint  about  was  a  man  who  bought  40 
apple  trees,  four  varieties  10  each  ;  20  were 
correct,  the  rest  were  not.  Yet  the  trees 
the  man  received  were  worth  more  to  him 
than  the  varieties  ordered,  and  even  in 
large  wholesale  orders,  where  the  varieties 
were  five  or  less,  substitution  was  not  un¬ 
common.  But  there  was  little  or  no  trouble 
with  standard  varieties  in  hundred  lots, 
although  one  firm  would  often  fill  Oldmixon 
and  Stump  from  the  same  block. 

In  a  talk  a  number  of  years  ago  on  this 
subject  with  a  well-known  nurseryman,  he 
defended  the  practice,  and  said  they  had 
many  orders  from  people  who  knew  little 
about  fruits,  and  who  ordered  varieties 
which  they  (the  nurserymen)  knew  would 
be  worthless  to  them,  and  that  it  was  better 
to  put  in  a  more  valuable  variety,  but  he 
did  not  believe  in  going  as  far  as  another 
nurseryman  who  issued  a  catalogue  with  a 
long  list  of  varieties  who  said  he  could  fill 
all  his  peach  orders  with  six  or  seven 
varieties.  The  greatest  trouble  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery  business  is  the  long  list  of  varieties  cat¬ 
alogued  by  many  dealers  to  sell  to  suckers 
vho  buy  from  catalogue  description  only, 
:  hd  then  working  off  the  surplus  where  It 
i  ;  neither  ordered  or  wanted.  IIow  long 
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could  a  seedsman  do  business  if  he  tried 
to  put  in  any  old  thing  if  he  did  not  have 
what  was  ordered? 

The  small  buyejt  is  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage,  both  in  the  price  paid  and  the  quality 
of  stock  received,  and  especially  liable  to 
substitution.  Whether  he  could  improve 
conditions  by  cooperation  is  a  hard  matter 
to  decide.  Personally,  out  of  quite  a  number 
of  small  orders,  $15  or  less  to  a  number  of 
different  dealers  not  more  than  one  or  two 
has  proved  satisfactory.  Even  this  last 
season,  in  buying  some  plum  trees,  one  lot 
of  25  Wickson  ordered,  tags  were  all  right, 
but  one  Climax  they  forgot  to  remove  proved 
they  were  substituted  intentionally,  as  they 
proved  to  be  Climax,  not  Wickson,  yet  the 
others  were  all  right,  except  not  worth  half 
price  on  account  of  storage,  although 
shipped  early.  The  nurseryman  does  not 
make  all  the  mistakes  nor  is  the  only  one 
at  fault.  I  learnt  much  of  human  nature 
in  the  selling  of  trees,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  people  who  would  order 
trees  and  then  on  their  delivery  or  when 
they  bore  fruit,  would  say  they  never  or¬ 
dered  such  varieties,  but  something  different, 
and  could  not  be  convinced  of  their  error 
without  being  shown  an  order  with  their 
name  on  it.  Very  few  people  seem  to  keep 
any  copy  of  their  orders,  at  all,  and  will 
often  blame  the  dealer  for  their  own  blun¬ 
ders.  Neither  are  substituted  trees  the  only 
unprofitable  ones  in  many  orchards.  Many 
were  chosen  deliberately  by  the  growers, 
others  set  on  account  of  some  fad  then  run¬ 
ning  amongst  our  agricultural  scientists. 
We  have  often  wondered  what  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  of  -fruit  blossoms  or  the  trying  to  do 
so,  has  cost  our  inexperienced  orebardists. 
When  such  advice  as  in  setting  Baldwins, 
set  at  least  every  other  row  with  another 
variety  to  pollinize  their  blossoms,  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  name  of  a  New  England 
agricultural  professor,  and  in  the  Baldwin 
belt  too,  although  for  a  few  years  much 
advice  was  given  on  the  subject,  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  how  much  from 
the  scientific  standpoint  wc  really  now  know 
on  the  subject.  H.  O.  mead, 

Massachusetts. 


Our  wells  have  been  dry  for  a  long  time, 
but  this  rain  will  help  to  fill  the  cisterns. 
We  have  had  to  drive  the  cows  one-quarter 
mile  to  water  every  day.  There  is  plenty 
of  snow,  but  the  ground  froze  hard  before 
it  came,  and  we  are  in  a  bad  fix.  It  was  so 
dry  the  wind  carried  clouds  of  dust  from 
our  new  seeding ;  it  will  kill  a  lot  of  it  by 
leaving  roots  bare.  We  are  making  milk 
and  losing  money  at  the  game.  I  did  well 
with  strawberries  and  potatoes,  but  grubs 
spoiled  quite  a  lot  of  them.  The  white  grub 
has  played  havoc  with  us  this  last  season. 
They  got  into  my  strawberry  bed  and  killed 
hundreds  of  plants,  but  I  replanted.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  result  will  be.  d.  e. 

Meriden,  Conn. 


Wiiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Mend  the  Leaks  in  Your 

granite,  tin,  aluminum  and 
iron  dishes,  kettles,  pans, 
etc.,  with  Peck’s  Soft  Metal 
Rivets.  Anyone  can  do  it. 
Quick  and  easy.  No  solder, 
cementor  bolt.  Fitany  sur¬ 
face.  Send  for  sample  box 
of  2."),  assorted  sizes,  lOe. 
postpaid.  Regular  pack¬ 
age,  25c. 

peck  &  CO.,  152  Main  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS’ 

Seed  Specialties 

We  make  it  specialty  of  raising  the  very 
best  selected  strain  of  vegetable  and  field 
seeds,  and  can  offer  this  year’s  seeds  that  are 
FAR  SUPERIOR  to  those  usually  sold. 

Some  of  our  specialties  are : 

SWEET  CORN  — Some  new  strains. 
CABBAGE— E  xtra  selected  strains. 

MUSK  MELON— 1  hire  selected  seed  of 
our  own  raising. 

ONION — Very  superior  strain. 

TOM ATO ES— O ur  “Thoroughbred ” 
strains  are  far  better  than  ordinary  seed. 
It  will  pay  gardeners  to  try  them. 

POTATOES  — Some  new  and  superior 
kinds,  as  well  as  choice,  pure  strains  of 
standard  varieties. 

(We  offer  pure  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  "5c. 
per  bushel,  in  10-bushel  lots.) 

FIELD  CORN — Improved  by  selection. 
Real  seed  corn  thoroughly,  dried  and  of 
strong  germination. 

OATS— L  ong’s  White  Tartar,  Golden  Fleece 
and  “Regenerated”  Swedish  Select,  all 
good  varieties.  Pure  seed  free  from  smut 
and  weed  seeds. 

Lots  of  other  good  things.  Ask  for  our 
catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list,  free. 

Joseph  Harris  Go.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FARMER’S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  vour 
farm  in  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  Wo  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer’s  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  twelve  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x2P 
inches,  1134  inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  have  all  the  first 
class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  TJrlXZ 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  and  as  represented 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WIHTER  OFFER  we  offer  1  Farmer’s 

Forge  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again.  IsyWrite  to-day.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue  No#  11  and  testimonials* 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


We  make  the  best  New  York  State  Standard  quality  Wagons  and 
sell  them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 


No.  190— Runabout 

Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  [competition 
with  it. 


No.  290 — Buckboard 
Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber  s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding  guar¬ 
antee  for  one  yean  from  date  of 
purchase. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to 
you  for  free  examination  and 
approval.  No  deposit  or  references 
required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever. 
Every  wagon  will  reach  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  or  it  can  be  returned 
to  us  at  our  expense. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Showing  150  styles  of  wagons 
and  50  styles  of  Harness.  Every 
approved  pattern  is  shown  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices. 


No.  118 — Top  Buggy 
Fully  as  good  as  retails  for 
$70.  Will  give  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 


No.  350 — Handy  Wagon 
Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $65. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  Pair  Outlasts  Three 
to  Six  Pairs  All-Leathers 

___  The  comfort,  economy  and  durability 
l’at.  of  Steel  Shoes  is  amazing.  Thou- 

Dec.  4,  'or,  sands  are  throwing  away  leather 

Others  Pen  soled  shoes,  boots,  rubbers,  etc., 

and  wearing  “Steels”  instead.  They  keep  your  feet  dry 
—prevent  colds,  sore  throat,  rheumatism,  etc.  Saving 
in  doctor  bills  pays  for  them  over  and  over  again.  They 
fit  fine  and  feel  easy — no  corns,  bunions  or  soreness. 

How  Steel  Shoes  are  Made 

Soles  and  an  inch  above  is  light,  thin  steel.  Uppers 
of  waterproof  leather.  Bottoms  studded  with  Adjustable 
Steel  Rivets.  Hair  Cushion  Insoles  give  elasticity  and 
absorb  perspiration.  Sizes  5  to  12. 

Send  $3.00  for  6-inch  high  pair  or  $4.00  for  9-incli  high 
pair  (state  size).  Book  FREE.  Order  a  pair  today  and 
you  will  save  S3  to  $10  ofyour  shoe  money  this  year. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  356,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Best  and  Easiest  Fitting 
Leather  Shoes  Ever  Made 

I  invented  the  famous  Steel  Shoes  and 
have  now  brought  out  another  kind  of 
shoe  that  exrcln  nny  leather  shoe  in 
existence.  “Scientific  Shoes”  are 
my  latest  triumph.  Made  of  a  won¬ 
derful  Processed  Leather.  Stronger, 
more  durable  and  comfortable  than 
ai-y  other  fine  shoes  in  the  world.  These  shoes  ac¬ 
tually  Cure  Corns,  Ilunions  and  Knot  Troubles  t  Noth¬ 
ing  else  like  them  !  Made  on  a  Scientific,  Natural  Last. 
So  easy  on  the  feet  that  they  make  foot  troubles  impos¬ 
sible!  High-class,  stylish.  Make  rubbers  entirely  un¬ 
necessary.  To  introduce  these  shoes  quickly,  I  will  sell 
you  a  pair  at  less  than  the  wholesale  price.  Send  for  won¬ 
derful  little  book,  “The  footsteps  of  Shoe  Science,”  Write 
today.  Don’t  miss  it!  (16) 

CANADIAN  BRANCH,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


IP) Minnesota  Grown 

CLOVER 


TT7HEN  we  say  seed  is  “Min- 
*V  nesota  Grown”  we  mean 
justwhat  the  words  imply.  Such 
seed, having  been  produced  from' 
plants  which  have  endured  the  cold 
of  winter  and  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  of  spring  and  fall,  Is  hardy 
and  vigorous.  By  plantin  g  this  seed, 
clovers  may  be  established  in  north¬ 
ern  sections  where  until  recently, 
it  was  not  thought  possible  for 
them  to  survive.  Another  impor- 
tantpointis  that  clover  grown  from 
Minnesota  Grown  Seed  in  sections 
farther  south  is  more  productive,  of 
greater  vitality,  and  of  better  quality 
than  from  seed  produced  in  any  other 
section.  Order  your  clover  seed  at  once. 
It  usually  advances  during  the  season 
and  the  demand  may  exhaust  our  supply. 

26th  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

Considered  the  most  informing  and  com¬ 
plete  as  well  as  the  handsomest  seed  cata¬ 
logue  published  in  America.  Every  one  of 
the  140  pages  is  filled  with  information 
valuable  to  the  seed  planter.  No  farm  or 
garden  is  so  large  or  so  small 
that  this  book  will  not  assist  to 
greater  profits.  It  is  expensive 
and  we  cannot  distribute  them 
indiscriminately,  but  wo  send 
it  free  to  those  who  wish  to 
buy  seeds. 

Northrop,  King  &  Co.,  Seedsmen, 

358  Bridge  Sq.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  %Tra<Je  Mark 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  of 
fruit,  ornamental  and  shade  trees, 
hedges,  vines,  shrubs,  roses.  Stock 
first  quality.  Government  inspected 
Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Anything  that 
don’t  grow,  replaced  free. 

Trovers)  GROVER  NURSERY  CO.  v 
\GROw/  71  Trust  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  \ 


STRAWBERRIES— GRAPES- Most  choice  selection  ever 
offered.  Booklet  free.  MCKINNEY  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GROM  ASPARAGUS 

IK  4  TO  5  WEEKS 

Big  White,  tender*  showy  stalks  can  be 
grown  in  four  or  live  week*.  Most 
dainty  And  healthful  vegetable  At  a  minimum 
cost.  No  trouble,  no  care  from  the  time  that 
bed  is  made  until  out.  Reliable,  practical 
method.-  A  bed  six  by  three  feet  will  pro¬ 
duce  asparagus  enough  fora  family  of  five 
with  some  to  sell  to  your  neighbors. 

The  book  telling  in  a  simple  way  the 
method,  sent  for  $1.00.  postpaid.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed.  Order  today. 

A.S.  Dietzman,  642 4th  Av., Louisville,  Ky. 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1.00. 

6  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  an  1 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  X. 


Bargain  list. 


SKGRAPE  VINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Eruits.Trees  &e.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine.chcap.  Zsample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Dcsc.  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ItOKSCH  &  SON,  Fredouia,  A,  Y. 


Melons,  Cukes,  Lima  Beans 
and  Tomatoes  one  to  four 
weeks  earlier  if  started  in- 


PAPER  POTS. 


P.  B,  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Maryland. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

$1.75  per  1,000 
delivery.  Cat; 

THE  SNOW 
FARM,  Ohari.ie  S 
Maryland,  Dept.  20. 


— Millionsof  them:  line 
stock:  price  $1.50  to 


Perdue,  Prop.,  Snow  Hill. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

At  81.00  per  1,000  and.  up.  Catalogue  free. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

MARLBORO  RASP.  BUSHES 

Produced  last  year  4.010  qts.  per  acre.  Bushes  are 
my  own  growing;  well  rooted  and  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction.  Send  your  orders  in  now  for  100 
or  10,000.  Pay  when  stock  is  ordered  shipped. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  all  kinds,  by  the 
dozen,  hundred  or  thousand.  Carman  No.  3  Pota¬ 
toes  for  seed;  also  Early  Michigan,  Early  Exeter. 
New  National. 

EDGAR  EMPIE,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y, 

GRAPEVINES  50  CtS. 

Sent  postpaid.  Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black. 
We  also  offer  Flvo  Throo-Yo*r-Old  Vln*»  lor  91.00. 

Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable  book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune  free  with  every  order. 
Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

I,  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Grapevine  Specialists,  350Central  Ave.,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

JSstublishcd  Ui  Years. 


Fruit  Growers,  Why  Experiment? 

WE  DO  THAT  FOR  YOU. 

Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

The  Best  Summer  and  Winter  Spray.  Superior  to  and  Cheaper  than  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


No.  1.  Unsprayed.  No.  2.  Sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  3-3-50  and  No.  3.  Sprayed  with  Niagara  Brand  Lime-Sulphur 

Arsenate  of  Lead  3  to  50.  1  to  30  and  Arsenate  of  Lead  3  to  50. 

The  above  cuts  show  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 

-  *  • 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Under  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Company  Fellowship  Investigation.  Using  the  Heavy  Grade  Niagara  Lime- 
Sulphur  Solution.  We  have  their  reports  ready  for  distribution  covering  the  subjects  of 

PEACH  LEAF  CURL  and  APPLE  SCAB 

These  experiments  will  be  continued  until  July  1st,  1911.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  these  reports  and 

others  as  issued  if  you  will  fill  out  the  Corner  Coupon  and  send  to  us. 

NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

As  a  WINTER  SPRAY  will  control  San  Jose  Scale,  Oyster  Shell  Bark  Louse,  Psylla,  Aphis  and  all 

sucking  insects  also  PEACH  LEAF  CURL. 

As  a  SUMMER  SPRAY,  combined  with  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  will  control  APPLE  SCAB  and  all 
other  fungus  diseases,  Codling  Moth  and  all  chewing  insects  WITHOUT  RUSSETING 

THE  FRUIT  OR  BURNING  THE  FOLIAGE. 


We  are  also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Spraying  Machinery 


For  All  Purposes 


Carbonic  Gas 

and 

Compressed  Air 
Power  Sprayers 


The  Scientific 
Nozzle 


Aluminum  Rods,  Hose, 
Nozzles,  T rucks, 
Towers  and  all  Spray¬ 
ing  Accessories. 


Bean  High  Pressure  Power  Sprayers 

These  pumps  have  been  manufactured  at  San  Jose,  California,  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  and  are  without  doubt  the  most  practical  and  most  used  machine  in  the 
famous  .fruit-growing  sections  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  are  the  lightest,  simplest 
and  most  durable  Gasoline  Sprayer  on  the  market. 

The  Pump  has  but  two  bell  metal  ball  valves  which’can  be  reached  in  ten  seconds. 
It  also  has  a  three-inch  Porcelain-lined  Cylinder  which  will  not  corrode  and  cut  the 
plunger  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  THERE  IS  NO  PACKING  WHATEVER  IN  THIS  PUMP. 
We  do  not  charge  fancy  prices  for  repairs. 

We  also  have  the  same  pump  in  HAND-POWER.  The  Bean  MAGIC  which  delivers 
the  spray  at  a  pressure  equal  to  power  pumps  without  fatiguing  the  operator.  IT  IS 
WONDERFUL  BUT  TRUE.  The  man  with  a  few  acres  can  get  as  good  results  as  the 
large  grower  with  a  power  outfit. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  GO.,  Direct  Selling  Agents 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


Get  Our  Low 
Prices  On 

Special  Grade  Flour 
Sulphur  for  Lime- 
Sulphur  Mixture. 

Arsenate  of  Lead, 
Tree  Borer  Paint, 
Bordeaux  Mix- 
t  u  r  e  and 
Bordeaux 
Arse* 


Price  ITytfi  j.OO 
Mail  .  .  - 


The  Latest  and  Best  Spray  Nozzle 
on  the  Market 

Has  a  capacity  up  to  150 
gallons  per  hour  of  fine 
spray.  Built  on  an 

entire  new  principle. 

Only  one  needed 

on  a  rod.  S  Please  AH 

~  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  blanks 
..  _  and  mail  to  us,  if 

hJkUifnvouy  /  interested.  This 

are  not  obliges  the  signer  in 

satisfied.  S  no  way,  but  Is  simply 

to  enable  us  to  send 
printed  matter  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Number  acres  of  fruit . 

What  kind  of  fruit . 

Interested  ill  reports  on  peach  or 

/ipple  diseases . 

With  what  diseases  or  pests  do  you  have 

to  contend . 

Are  you  interested  in  spraying  machines, 

hand  or  power . 

Are  you  interested  in  spraying  materials . 


nate 


Name. 

Post  Office. 
R.  N.-Y. 


irj4 


THE  KUKA  L,  NEW-VUKKER 


February  5 


Getting  Rid  of  Osage  Orange. 

G.  W.  .1/.,  Joppa,  Aid. — I  have  an  osage 
hedge  on  a  newly  acquired  piece  of  land. 
Wanting  to  get  rid  of  it  this  Winter.  I  had 
it  cut  down  and  thrown  all  one  way  over 
tile  hedge-row.  I  propose  letting  it  lie  as 
it  is  now  for  one  year,  and  then  fire;  after 
that  grub  off  all  sprouts.  This  hedge  stood 
from  12  io  20  feet  high  and  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  regular  in 
the  row.  Do  you  think  I  can  get  rid  of 
it  in  this  way? 


smaller  pot,  using  80  per  acre,  and  others 
the  larger  pots,  using  40  to  GO  per  acre. 

It  is  fortunate  under  the  community  of 
interest  so  apparent  in  the  orchard  districts 
in  western  Colorado  that  each  and  every 
man  regards  himself  as  at  the  service  of 
the  orchardist,  and  it  is.  therefore,  possible 
to  procure  at  critical  periods  excellent  help. 
Some  of  tlie  town  people  will  not.  accept 
payment  at  the  time  for  the  help  so  ren¬ 
dered.  The  orcliardists  in  that  case  remem¬ 
ber  them  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  with  sun¬ 
dry  barrels  of  apples.  It  is  apparent  also 


Ans. — The  “osage  orange”  or  “bois 
cl’arc”  tree,  w|icn  once  well  established 
in  good  soil  and  climate,  is  one  of 
the  hardest  of  all  things  known  to  kill 
out.  Its  roots  will  sprout  and  come 
again  time  after  time.  I  had  a  long  and 
troublesome  experience  with  it  in  Kan- 


that  a  district  solidly  planted  to  orchards 
is  more  susceptible  of  protection  than  scat¬ 
tered  orchards,  miles  apart.  It  is  also  ap¬ 
parently  true  that  in  western  Colorado,  cold 
waves  come  with  very  little  wind.  The  wind 
velocity  of  those  districts  is  so  light  at 
these  seasons  of  the  year  that  there  is 
rarely  sufficient  wind  with  the  cold  wave 
settling  upon  the  orchard,  to  blow  the  heat 


sas,  where  we  once  thought  it  the  best 
fence  we  could  make.  But  it  takes  too 
much  nourishment  from  the  land  near 
it,  and  requires  very  frequent  and  close 
trimming  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  tim¬ 
ber  is  very  hard,  durable  and  valuable 
for  fence  posts,  and  I  would  suggest 
cutting  out  everything  that  is  fit  for  this 
purpose,  leaving  the  brush  over  the 
stumps  in  the  row.  Next  July  set  fire  to 
the  brush  and  burn  it  to  the  ground, 
together  with  the  sprouts,  which  will  be 
very  numerous  and  strong.  Cut  down 
any  new  sprouts  that  grow  later  in  the 
season,  or  better  still,  pull  out  every 
stump  with  a  good  team  as  soon  as  the 
fire  is  out,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient 
to  do  it.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


ORCHARD  PROTECTION  BY  HEATING. 

The  Nebraskan  is  very  much  interested 
in  methods  in  use  in  Colorado  for  orchard 
heating,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  the 
hearty  unanimity  which  prevails  through 
the  entire  community  at  critical  periods. 
The  banker,  (he  professional  man,  file  busi¬ 
ness  man,  the  residents  of  (lie  towns,  place 
themselves  at  the  service  of  the  orcliardists 
for  flic  time  being.  The  owners  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  telephone  to  the  orehardists  their 
readiness  to  place  their  machines  at  their 
service  to  bring  out  help  from  town.  The 
Weather  Service  warns  of  approaching 
changes  in  (lie  weather  and  gives  prompt 
and  ringing  notice  of  impending  danger.  In 
the  Gra nd  Junction  district,  some  3,000,000 
heaters  were  used  during  (he  past  season, 
and  for  a  distance  of  many  miles  a  con- 


out  of  the  orchard.  In  other  districts 
where  the  freezing  temperature  comes  with 
a  strong  north  wind,  less  favorable  results 
would  lie  secured  by  heaters,  and  a  greater 
number  would  be  required. 

As  to  amount  of  coal  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  temperature  of  32  degrees,  orchard- 
ists  give  widely  varying  reports,  gauged  no 
doubt  from  the  atmospheric  conditions  and 
the  longer  or  shorter  period  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  heat.  .T.  .T.  Silva,  foreman  of  the 
J’aeonia  orchards,  reports  t  hat  the  first 
night  lie  used  17  tons  of  coal  for  1,525 
jiots  burning  three  hours.  The  second  night, 
lie  used  43  tons  of  coal  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  pots  burning  seven  hours.  He  used 
coal  pots  at  the  rate  of  40  per  acre.  This 
would  show  that* on  a  cold  night  with  seven 
hours  tiring  1  he  amount  of  coal  consumed 
would  he  about,  one  ton  per  acre.  Coal  is 
very  abundant  on  the  western  slope  of 
Colorado,  and  is  usually  worth  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  ton  at  1  lie  mines.  In  many  dis¬ 
tricts  it  can  be  had  within  team-lniuling 
distance. 

on.  Heaters. — Oil  in  Colorado  at  the  re¬ 
finery  is  worth  3%  cents  per  gallon  in  tank 
curs.  A  tank  car  holds  0,000  gallons,  and 
Is  regarded  as  a  suitable  quantity  for  an 
orchard  of  1 0  acres.  The  oil  lias  a  tire  test 
of  295  degrees,  gravity  of  31-31*4.  A  stor¬ 
age  tank  suitable  for  0,000  gallons  of  oil 
will  cost  about  $240,  a  wagon  tank  for  use 
in  transporting  the  oil  from  the  ear  to  the 
storage  cistern  and  again  from  the  cistern 
to  the  pots  would  cost  about  $50.  Whether 
the  orchardist  should  use  oil  or  coal  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  (lie  cost  of  coal  and  t lie 
comparative  cost  of  oil.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  oil  heaters  claim  that  heating  witli 
oil  is  more  convenient.  Orcliardists  who 
have  used  coal  express  their  preference  for 
tlie  use  of  coal,  it  costing  less  to  prepare 
for  the  use  of  coal  than  for  tlie  use  of  oil. 
Other  orcliardists  have  secured  beneficial 
results  by  saving  tlie  branches  pruned  from 
tlie  trees,  the  utilization  of  stable  litter, 
damp  straw  and  tlie  preparation  beforehand 
of  a  considerable  number  of  brush  piles, 
formed  of  slowly  combustible  material.  In 
Idaho  and  in  Washington,  good  results  have 
been  secured  by  the  judicious  use  of  this 
crude  material.  K.  f.  STEPHENS. 

Nebraska. 


siderable  portion  of  the  orchards  were 
thus  protected.  At  Fruita.  Colo.,  .1.  C.  Wil¬ 
son  reported  he  used  40  heaters  per  acre  ; 
others  used  as  high  as  00,  70  or  80  heaters 
per  acre.  Mr.  Wilson,  at  10.30  in  the 
evening  of  the  dangerous  night,  lighted 
every  other  pot  ;  by  midnight  he  had  raised 
the  temperature  five  degrees,  and  then 
started  all  of  (lie  pots.  Three  dangerous 
nights  were  reported.  For  the  protection 
of  11  acres  of  orchard,  Mr.  Wilson  used  $23 
worth  of  coal.  It  should  he  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that,  with  him,  coal  is  only  $1.75 
per  ton.  In  considering  the  cost  of  what 
Style  of  heater  to  use,  much  depends  on 
the  nearness  to  the  coal  bank.  Where  coal 
can  he  purchased  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton. 
many  firms  seem  to  favor  tlie  use  of  coal. 
When  tlie  coal  banks  are  more  distant,  coal 
more  expensive,  many  favor  the  use  of  tlie 
oil  heaters,  feeling  that  it  is  easier  to  fill 
the  oil  pots  and  to  replenish  the  fuel  than 
to  maintain  the  requisite  degree  of  heat 
by  tlie  use  of  coal  baskets  or  pots.  Oh  the 
other  hand,  the  use  of  oil  requires  storage 
tanks  and  wagons  suited  to  (lie  hauling  of 
oil,;  special  facilities  to  he  prepared  for  the 
use  of  oil  heaters.  In  Hie  use  of  the  heater, 
it  is  regarded  as  quite  important  that  ample 
preparation  should  be  made  beforehand,  so 
that  whenever  tlie  critical  night  comes, 
everything  is  in  complete  readiness  for  in¬ 
stant  and  effective  work.  Dependence  is 
placed,  not  alone  on  tlie  actual  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  tlie  combustion  of  the  oil  or  coal, 
hut  partly  on  tlie  pall  of  smoke  which,  when 
all  the  I  venters  are  at  work,  is  so  dense 
throughout  tlie  orchards  as  in  many  eases 
to  obscure  the  light  of  the  fires.  A  very 
dense  pall  of  smoke  hanging  over  tlie  or¬ 
chard  lessens  the  radiation  or  loss  of  heat, 
lessens  tin1  loss  of  earth  heat,  lessens  the 
loss  of  heat  produced  by  combustion  of  oil 
or  coal,  and  ibis  pall  of  smoke  hanging  over 
the  orchard  until  two  hours  or  more  after 
tlie  sun  rises,  prevents  the  warm  rays  of 
(lie  morning  sun  from  shining  on  the  fruit 
or  bloom,  and  in  that  way  is  of  marked 
use  in  preventing  harm  from  cold  waves. 
Kffort  is  made  to  maintain  a  temperature 
not  below  30  degrees,  a  higher  temperature 
preferred  if  possible.  If  is  considered  pos¬ 
sible,  by  'judicious  and  careful  use  of  40  to 
Mi  boating  |H>ts,  to  raise  the  temperature 
<  n  cold  nights  six,  seven  or  eight  degrees. 
A  larger  number  of  puts  would  develop  a 
higher  temperature.  The  number  of  pots 
to  lie  used  per  acre  depends  on  tlie  size 
of  the  pot  and  the  amount  of  coal  or  oil 
consumed  therein.  Some  firms  prefer  a 


TRAVELING 


For  thoBO  who  have  from  300  ft.  to  1^  miles  to  no  for 
thoir  mail.  Easily  placed  on  telephone  polos  or  2  x  4’s  ] 
fastened  to  fence  posts.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Sold  | 
on  thirty  days’  trial.  Write  for  book  “(Jotting  the  Mail. 

Oakwood  Mfg.  Go.  47  Btanton  Ave.  8prlngfield,  Ohio.  1 


WANTED  AT  ONCE. 

A  few  more  responsible  farmers  to  sell  and  use 
our  Pure  Animal  Bono  Fertilizers  which  are  leading 
all  others  as  crop  producers  and  enrichers  of  tlie 
soil.  Manufactured  from  by-products  of  our  own 
seven  abattoirs  and  stockyards,  they  are  every 
pound  a  fertilizer,  containing  double  the  value  of 
rock,  rock-base,  hair,  leather  and  cheap  materials 
fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or  make-weight  used  in 
our  brands.  \Vc  guarantee  satisfactory  prices  and 
terms.  Territory  should  be  taken  at  once. 

0.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  713  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


EXCELSiOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Hand  GUL  Tl  VA  TOR 

Ituns  50  pir  rent  cailp  rand  works 
1(10  iht  ri-nt  Setter  than  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  Ium-k  with  patented  ndjiiht- 
incnt  for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
pointed  or  round.  Hoes  close  work, 
hand  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely. Money  bark  If  mil  KHtlhfb-il 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double- wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior  Seeders, Bone-cutters.ete. 
Write  to-day. 

Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
imo  Cherry  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  Ererywhere. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  lloo  ts  in¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  lurgoHt  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  t  ut  of 
tho  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  B  w  I  no,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
Btutr.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  fortheliomo  .. 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Tho 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Get  the 
Benefit  of 
Big  Prices  in 
the  early  market 


The  secret  of  success  in 
market  gardening  is  earliness. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  easy  to  have  the  earliest 
and  best  plants.  They  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  field  is  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  resulting 
crops  will  get  the  top-notch 
prices. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time. 

Mats  and  boards  for  covering  are 


no  longer  needed  saving  expense 
and  labor. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  the 
plants  get  benefit  of  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  sunlight  and  earlier,  better 
crops  result. 

The  two  layers  of  glass  do 
the  work.  A  Ms-inch  cushion 
of  dry  air  between  acts  as  a  trans¬ 
parent  blanket  over  the  plants 
and  protects  them  even  in  zero 
weather. 


Hot-beds 
anu  viold-frames 


Agents  Wanted.  The  wonderful 
success  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  agency  prop¬ 
ositions  open  to  enterprising  men. 

Write  today  for  information. 

Get  our  new  catalog  on  hot-bed 
sash.  Prepaid  freight  offer.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  Guaranteed. 


The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 


924  E.  Broadway, 


Louisville,  Kentucky 


The  greatest  time-savers  and  labor- 
savers  ever  invented  for  the  farm  and  garden.  They  frequently 
do  six  men’s  work,  and  do  it  better  than  by  ordinary  methods.  Over 
two  million  farmers  and  gardeners  have  found  this  out  by  actual  use.  You 
afford  to  be  without  a  Planet  Jr. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  Single-Wheel Hoe  is  a  most  handy  and  effective 
tool  for  garden  cultivation.  A  fine  tool  for  working  close  to  crops. 
New  No.  81  Planet  Jr  Horee-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Fur- 
rower  is  a  great  implement  for  cultivating  and 
hilling  crops  up  to  4  feet  apart.  Compact, 
strong,  and  steady-running.  Get 
the  Planet  Jr  66-page  catalogue  for 
I'.ilO.  It  ts  free.  Write  today. 

-  ^ ^  S  L  Alien  &  Co  Box  1 107-Vphilada  Pa 
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^Koenoh"  agents  make  this  and  more.  “Keonoh*V 
i  is  tho  great  razor  sharpener,  the  only  one! 
that  will  hone  or  strop.  L.  A.  FUnkcrJ 
makes  $50.00  to  $150.00  a  week  soiling  it  I 
|  Write  today.  KEBNOH  CO.  201  Keenoh  Bl.  Detroit,  Ml>  h  | 


tpCC-^How  Fruit  Crops  Are  Saved  From 
II CC  Frost  In  Bloom  ini'  Time.”  58,000  used 
last  year,  saving  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit. 
Write  to-day.  THE  I I)EA L  ORCHARD  HEATER 
COMPANY*  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


Why  Take  Chances  on 
Losing'  Your  Crop  ? 


The 

TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD 

HEATER 

will  protect  you  from  any 
frost  or  freeze  cheaply  and 
economically.  The  draft, 
or  oxygen  supply  is  per¬ 
fect.  For  full  information 
and  prices  address 

THE  ROUND  CREST 
ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 
Canon  City,  Colo 


SAW  your  own 
wood 

and  save  ’’•‘-Ss’ 
time,  coal  and  \ 
money;  or  saw  t 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 


MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 


Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  tlie  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whecl  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  In  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  tlie  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  buskers,  foddcrcutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  borse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 

Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  rLAui! 


iW  Make  Most  Money  For  Farmers  that  experienced  operators 

WW  are  not  necesssary.  Any  one  can  set  up  and  run  an  American  mill  witli  the  drawings 
A<  and  instructions  we  furnish.  And  they  make  more  lumber  with  less  power  and  less 
V  help  than  any  other  owing  to  their  Special  Time  and  Labor  Saving  Devices. 
■  Variable  Friction  Feed.  Improved  Giant  Duplex  Steel  Dogs.  Combined  Ratchet  Setworks 
I  and  Quick  Receder.  Rolled  Steel  Track.  Self-Oiling  Bearings  throughout.  Made  in  all 
I  Sizes— For  all  Powers. 


1 


I  Lumber,  is  Money 

■  borshave.  Just  haul  the  outfit  1 


You  can  make  both  with  one  of  these  mills.  The  outfit 
soon  pays  for  itself.  If  you  have  no  timber,  your  neigh- 
to  the  logs,  cut  them  up.  move  on  to  the  next  job. 


Our  Mill  Book  Free 


Write  today 
for  this  in¬ 
structive  catalogue.  It  illustrates,  describes  and 
prices  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

Lath  Machines  Shingle  Machines 
Wood  Saws  Wood  Splitters 

Planers  Edgers  Trimmers,  Etc. 

Write  for  book  today 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Company 

129  HOPE  ST.,  HACKETTSTOWN,  N. 

1682  Terminal  LuildiutfS,  New  York 
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THE  ALBANY  CONVENTION. 

Dr.  W.  II.  Jordan  was  the  first  speaker 
at  the  recent  Albany  convention.  When 
I)r.  Jordan  speaks  extempore,  he  is  liable 
to  short  circuit;  but  he  always  writes  a 
good  paper,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
strongest  we  have  heard  him  deliver.  He 
went  hack  50  years  to  the  time  that  each 
farm  community  had  the  means  within  lt- 
self  to  satisfy  its  simple  wants,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  outside  world.  Trade  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  matter  of  barter  with  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  the  blacksmith  and  the  general 
Store.  The  social  life  of  the  community 
centered  around  these  local  villages.  This 
fair  Auburn  was  disturbed  by  the  building 
of  railroads,  the  opening  of  the  West  and 
the  development  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
This  western  activity  and  production, 
together  with  the  development  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  tended  to  depress  eastern 
agriculture,  which  lost  its  members  to  the 
factories  and  failed  in  competition  with 
the  products  of  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
West.  In  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  he 
quoted  the  failure  of  farmers  to  adopt  im¬ 
proved  methods,  the  commercial  struggle 
for  gain,  and  the  deference  paid  to  wealth 
and  its  power  irrespective  of  the  character 
of  the  possession  or  the  means  by  which  it 
was  acquired.  lie  charged  t lie  farm  moth¬ 
ers  with  greater  pride  in  the  son  who 
has  met  with  professional  success  in  the 
city  than  for  the  other  son,  who  furnished 
a  retreat  for  her  old  age  on  the  farm.  The 
discriminative  influence  against  agriculture 
as  a  vocation,  intellectually  and  socially, 
lias  a  tendency  to  drive  the  ambitious  sons 
of  the  farm  to  other  vocations.  Dr.  Jor¬ 
dan  handled  the  tariff  as  if  it  were  a 
can  of  dynamite,  but  he  managed  to  throw 
out  the  significant  suggestion  that  some 
people  thought  the  tariff  laws  discriminate 
against  the  farmer.  This  was  his  analysis 
of  the  causes  that  lead  to  our  present 
condition. 

Turning  to  the  present  and  future  needs. 
Dr.  Jordan  simply  struck  Hie  keynote  that 
Professor  Bailey,  Dean  Davenport  and 
others  followed.  They  all  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  educational  functions.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  their  papers  was  that,  agricul¬ 
ture  should  be  taught  In  t  ho  high  schools, 
and  that  the  separate  secondary  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  now  in  existence  should  not 
he  increased.  Dr.  Jordan  was  opposed  to 
the  proposition  that,  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  extend  aid  to  State  schools,  and  dis¬ 
couraged  the  model  or  demonstration  farm 
idea.  He  defined  with  great  clearness  his 
idea  of  the  functions  of  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion;  that  it  is  an  agency  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  rather  than  for  its 
distribution.  It  is  not  for  teaching,  but 
for  research,  and  he  thinks  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  abuse  its  functions. 

Professor  Bailey  was  more  specific  than 
Dr.  Jordan  in  the  treatment  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  subject,  lie  proposed  a  general  law 
to  define  the  State's  policy  of  education, 
so  that  the  work  may  be  properly  co-ordi¬ 
nated  throughout  the  State.  He  would 
have  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  the  center  of  leadership  in  this 
work,  and  insisted  that  it  is  as  important 
to  any  community  that  the  open  country 
be  strongly  developed  as  that  the  cities  in¬ 
crease  in  population  and  commerce. 

Dr.  Sehurman  said  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  it  is  possible  to  educate  men 
and  women  in  terms  of  their  environment. 
He  favored  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  schools,  but  not  in  the  common 
schools.  He  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
State  schools  of  agriculture,  but  wanted 
to  keep  them  as  secondary  schools,  and  not 
encroach  on  the  domain  of  the  agricultural 
college,  of  which,  experience  had  shown, 
he  said,  that  there  was  room  for  one  only 
In  any  State.  The  tone  of  a  powerful  in¬ 
tellect  was  apparent  in  Dr.  Selin  rman’s 
address;  but  somehow  one  got  the  feeling 
that  to  him  agriculture  was  something  of 
a  necessary  nuisance  that  is  just  now  in¬ 
truding  itself  into  li is  environment,  and 
that  lie  was  philosophically  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation.  As  he  closed,  and 
we  rose  to  go  out,  a  former  student  of 
Cornell  was  heard  to  remark :  “The  Doc¬ 
tor  talks  all  right  now,  but  in  our  old  days 
it  was  precious  little  the  agricultural  boy's 
got  out  of  him.”  A  farmer  who  heard  him 
also  at  Utica  recently,  remarked  after  the 
Albany  speech  that  Dr.  Sehurman  had  seen 
a  light  since  the  Utica  meeting. 

Professor  Crosby,  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  made  a  strong 
idea  for  the  separate  secondary  school  of 
agriculture.  He  said  : 

“The  boy  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
become  a  farmer,  or  a  fruit  grower,  or  a 
trucker,  wants  to  know  the  how  its  well 
Jis  the  why  of  things.  I  recently  heard  a 
young  agricultural  college  graduate  who 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  farm  bit¬ 
terly  deplore  the  fact  that  he,  and  others 
like  him,  could  go  through  college  and 
receive  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  agriculture 
without  anywhere,  either  in  high  school  or 
In  college  or  on  a  farm,  learning  how  to 
plow  or  dig  a  ditch,  or  harness  a  horse, 
or  milk  a  cow.  Such  things  are  not 
taught  in  public  high  schools:  they  are 
not  considered  to  be  an  essential  part:  of 
‘education  through  agriculture’:  and,  fur¬ 
thermore.  the  public  high  schools  have 
neither  facilities  nor  the  men  to  teach 
such  things  in  any  effective  way.  Nor, 
do  tln>  agricultural  colleges  generally  af¬ 
ford  training  in  the  practice  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Their  function  is  to  train  leaders 
in  agricultural  education  and  research,  and 
they  assume  that  the  details  of  practice 
have  been  mastered  by  the  students  before 
coming  to  college.” 

lie  insisted  that  the  secondary  school 
could  serve  the  boy  who  wished  to  become 
a  farmer  better  than  the  high  school  could 


do,  and  more  effectively  and  sympathetic¬ 
ally  than  the  agricultural  college  can  do. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Hon.  Dennis  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Chari¬ 
ties,  was  read  by  the  secretary,  as  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  unable  to  be  present.  The 
State  has  3, 0<t()  acres  under  cultivation  in 
connection  with  its  charitable  institutions, 
somewhat  scattered  and  operated  as  in¬ 
dependent:  farms.  He  suggests  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  expert  farmer  to  direct 
the  work  of  all  these  farms,  and,  aside 
from  the  increased  production,  they  might 
be  used  as  model  or  demonstrating  farms. 

Aside  from  these  somewhat  formal  ad¬ 
dresses,  there  were  some  very  practical  in¬ 
formal  talks  by  B.  .1.  Case  on  horticultural 
needs  and  aids  and  a  sensible  tulk  by 
Frank  N.  Godfrey.  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  on  the  needs  of  the  farm  from 
the  farmers’  viewpoint.  Thomas  EL  Finne¬ 
gan,  of  the  educational  Department,  gave 
some  interesting  information  on  the  school 
question,  and  told  what  the  Department 
has  done  and  is  about  to  do  to  encourage 
the  teaching  of  agricultural  and  nature 
subjects  in  both  the  common  and  high 
schools.  President  Boothe  C.  Davis,  of 
Alfred  University,  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  t he  work  going  on  at  his  school; 
and  Dean  Herbert  10.  (look  did  the  same 
for  his  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton.  The  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  work  was  explained  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Van  Alstyne,  the  veteran  institute 
worker.  The  silver-tongued  Geo.  YV.  Sis¬ 
son,  Jr.,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper 
on  the  educational  aids  to  improved  ani¬ 
mal  industry. 

President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  was  expected  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  night  session,  but  he  was  detained 
by  illness.  He  was  represented  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Deans,  who  stated  that  the  Central  had 
already  arranged  for  three  demonstration 
farms  along  its  lines.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cullen 
represented  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  He 
also  announced  that  his  road  was  ready 
to  buy  and  equip  demonstration  farms. 
Mr.  Jackson,  industrial  agent  of  the  Erie, 
was  present,  and  told  of  his  scheme  to 
equip  trains  to  carry  Cornell  teachers  over 
his  road  to  lecture  on  farm  subjects. 

Altogether  it  was  a  notable  gathering; 
never  before  in  the  Stale  was  there  such 
a  gathering  in  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
Never  diil  we  see  more  enthusiasm  or  more 
earnestness.  There  were  presidents  of 
schools  and  colleges;  professors,  teachers; 
lawyers,  deans,  railroad  men.  editors  and 
publishers — all  intent  on  ways  and  means 
to  educate  the  farmer;  but  there  were  few 
real  working  farmers  represented  in  the 
discussions,  and  no  great  number  of  them 
in  the  audience.  Those  who  might  properly 
he  called  farmers  were  men  who  for  the 
most  part  made  a  business  of  other  lines. 
It  was  a  subject  that:  was  perhaps  best 
discussed  by  the  class  of  men  who  were 
there  to  discuss  it.  But  one  gathered  from 
the  burden  of  their  discussions  that  they 
were  concerned  more  for  the  tonnage  of 
transportation  companies  and  the  feeding 
of  city  residents  than  for  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  tin1  farm.  The  manufacturer 
wanted  cheaper  food  for  his  workmen,  the 
railroad  wanted  more  products  to  carry, 
the  economists  saw  the  home  consumption 
gaining  on  production,  and  measured  the 
time  when,  under  present  tendencies,  the 
farms  of  America  would  not  produce 
enough  to  feed  our  population.  The  rem¬ 
edy  for  it  all  was  education  for  tin1  farmer, 
education  of  the  head  and  hand  that  would 
enable  him  to  double  bis  present  produc¬ 
tion.  By  this  it  was  thought  to  keep  the 
ambitious  sons  and  daughters  on  the  farm, 
to  produce  food  for  the  factory  hands,  who 
are  better  paid,  and  the  city  middleman, 
who  exacted  his  unjust  toll,  or  the  city 
speculator,  who  made  and  lost  millions 
In  a  day  through  gambling  In  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  a  thought 
to  help  the  farmer  get  a  fair  share  of 
what  he  is  now  producing,  and  by  making 
farming  more  profitable  make  it  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  men  and  women  seeking  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  vocation,  and  more  certain  to 
hold  those  who  are  now  struggling  with 
its  complex  and  difficult  problems.  The 
swing  of  thought  was  all  educational  lines, 
and  a  word  of  this  would  disturb  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole  proceeding  and  atia- 
thomlze  the  speaker  rash  enough  to  inject 
it.  And  yet  sooner  or  later  it  will  come 
to  this.  I<et  us  educate  I  hi1  country  chil¬ 
dren  by  till  mean's.  Education  will  help 
them  the  more  to  seek  and  to  find  the 
best  compensation  for  their  life  work.  The 
country  boy  and  the  country  girl  will  go 
encouraged  and  enriched  with  this  new 
education  to  the  strife  and  enterprise  of 
oportunity,  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  they  will  bi>  found  forging  their  way 
to  the  front  in  the  professions  and  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
of  the  country.  It  is  well  that  the  cities 
are  beginning  to  see  hunger  ahead.  They 
have  had  their  way  long  enough.  They 
need  not  expect  that  the  country  boy  is 
going  to  carry  them  on  his  shoulders  for 
ever.  Education  will  never  make  an  am¬ 
bitious  boy  satisfied  with  35  cents  of  the 
dollar.  J.  J.  d. 


CHILDREN 


THE  Experienced  Fruit  Grower 
is  the  man  who  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  only  high-class 
Sprayers.  He  knows  that  spraying  is 
what  you  make  it — a  hard  job  or  an 
easy  proposition,  depending  on  the 
outfit.  Most  Growers  have  learned 
that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  bother  with 
H  cheap  ones.  Gould’s  Sprayers  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain.  They  com¬ 
prise  a  line  of 


Over  25  Styles 

for  both  Hand  and  Power — all  simple 
— all  working  parts  brass  to  withstand 
wear  and  the  chemical  action  of  the 
solutions.  Don’t  be  caught  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  cheap  sprayer — see 
that  the  name  Goulds  is  cast  on  the 
pump.  Its  presence  is  the  assurance 
you  are  buying  the  very  best  Sprayer 
j  made.  It  guarantees  satisfaction  and 
reliability.  Write  for  our  book — 

“HOW  TO  SPRAY— 

WHEN  TO  SPRAY - 
WHAT  SPRAYER  TO  USE” 

It  is  full  of  interesting 
information  and  contains 
I  many  valuable  formulas 
for  spray  mixtures.  Copy 
sent  free  on  reiiuest. 

!  The  GOULDS 
Manufacturing  Co. 

58  W.  Fall  Street 

Seneca  Fall*,  N.  Y. 

We  build  Pumps 

tor  Every  Service 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  bow 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


IHE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Hpruy.  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  Satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

1  wilt  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


WHEELS,'9 FREIGHT  PAID" $8.75 

for  «  Huggy  Wheel*.  Steel  Tire*.  With  Rubber  Tire*,  SI5.20.  I 
mfg.  wheels  )£  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Top*  J6.60,  Shaft*  |2.00.  To* 

Bafiies  Hi:  Marorsi,  J5.  Lear*  hew  to  bay  direct-  Csulofu*  Prce.  Repair 
Wheels,  fb  W.  Wagon  Umbrella  prkk.'w  R  BOOB,  CladnoAll,  0. 


2’A,  3'A  and  3  II.  P. 

BECAUSE 


it  is  Ys  lighter.  Has  no  tank. 
Has  no  fan.  Speed  easily 
adjusts  to  secure  any  spray¬ 
ing  effect  and  when  through 
spraying  is  ready  for  your 
other  work. 

It  is  guaranteed  prool 


GET THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE  | 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
I  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpa  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keft  making  1,500  tfftlH.  Hprny ;  delivered  at 
any  li.  R.  station  In  tlio  United  States  for  %  I  2.50. 
Prompt  BhipmentB.  Write  to  day  for  full  i  nforinution. 

B.  G.  PRATT 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Save  Money  on 

Berry  Boxesand 
Baskets 


Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Lack agon 
and  Growers’  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
ami  price-list. 

Largest  Factory  of  1U  Kind  in  the  Country 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO..  Box  Hi.  New  Albany.  Ind. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Addross  L.  L.  SYPHEKS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


In  disorders  and  diseases 
of  children  drugs  seldom  do 
good  and  often  do  harm. 

Careful  feeding  and  bath¬ 
ing  are  the  babies’  remedies. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  food-medicine  that  not 
only  nourishes  them  most, 
but  also  regulates  their  di¬ 
gestion.  It  is  a  wonderful 
tonic  for  children  of  all  ages. 
They  rapidly  gain  weight  and 
health  on  small  doses.  Druggist* 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  thin  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child's  Sketch- 
Book.  Kach  bunk  con  tuins  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Empire  King. 

He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a  Sprayer  is  handi¬ 
capped.  Blight  arid  bugs,  rot  and  rust,  mold  and  mildew,  all 
conspire  to  damage  tho  crop,  and  in  all  cases  .succeed  if  the  farmer  does 
not  spray.  This  is  the  only  hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  clean- 
Valuable  book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CU.,2  llTH  Si..  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


CLA 


DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW  &.  CULTIVATOR 
FOR  IOO%  CROPS 


With  this  tool  moro  different  kinds 
of  work  can  be  dono, 
with  less  effort,  than 
with  any  other.  CLARK’S  is  tho  only  Disk  Culti¬ 
vator  that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disk  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  cost  yon  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre — 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Hoad  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
largo  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 

Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Largo  Hay  Crops.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


THE 

ORIGINAL 

CUTAWAY." 
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STUDIES  OF  NITROGEN. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

In  all  these  talks  about  nitrogen  we 
have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  all  of 
this  substance  now  in  the  soil  came  orig¬ 
inally  from  the  air.  We  must  look  to  the 
air  for  any  new  supplies.  The  thing  to 
remember  as  the  foundation  of  it  all  is 
that  the  nitrogen  in  our  ordinary  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  is  the  same  as  that  in 
our  stable  manures  or  in  the  green  crops 
we  plow  under — only  changed  in  form. 
We  have  seen  how  two  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen  are  taken  directly  from  the  air,  and 
how  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  saved  from 
the  smoke  and  fumes  from  burning  coal. 
We  try  to  save  the  ammonia  in  our  ma¬ 
nure  piles  and  stables  in  much  the  same 
way.  Now  we  come  to  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  use 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  many  have  seen 
the  coarse  grey  salt.  It  does  not  look 
much  like  manure  or  clover,  yet  when 
we  use  a  handful  of  it  on  the  ground  we 
feed  the  crop  about  what  we  do  in  a 
large  forkful  of  manure  after  the  latter 
has  been  fully  decayed. 

To  understand  this  we  have  only  to 
study  the  origin  of  the  nitrate  and  see 
how  it  was  formed.  There  are  a  few 
deposits  in  the  Nile  valley  and  in  some 
other  places,  but  most  of  it  is  found  in 
Chile,  on  an  elevated  plain  some  3,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate  is 
very  dry,  rain  falling  only  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  being  rapidly  evap¬ 
orated.  It  is  supposed  that  this  nitrate 
plain  was  an  ancient  sea  bed  thrown  up 
“high, and  dry”  by  some  volcanic  action, 
where,  through  ages  of  dry  atmosphere, 
the  nitrate  was  separated  from  organic 
matter  and  left  as  it  is. 

There  are  many  theories  regarding  the 
origin  of  nitrate  of  soda.  We  will  men¬ 
tion  three.  By  some  it  is  thought  that 
before  this  plain  was  lifted  away  from 
the  sea  coast  it  carried  immense  masses 
of  sea  weed  which,  in  the  dry  air,  has 
oxidized  or  decayed,  so  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  sea  weed  combined  the  soda  in  the 
sea  salt.  A  second  theory  is  that  former¬ 
ly  fresh  water  'streams  came  flowing 
from  the  mountains  carrying  nitrates  and 
other  fertilizing  matter  from  the  rich 
mountain  soils  and  rocks.  This  water  it 
is  thought  spread  out  over  the  plain, 
forming  what  might  be  called  a  “dry 
swamp,”  containing  great  stores  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Then  the  conditions  changed,  and 
through  long  dry  ages  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  was  broken  up  and  the  nitrates  left 
as  we  now  find  them.  Still  another 
theory  which  we  have  mentioned  before 
is  that  years  ago  this  region  was  inhabi- 
tated  by  vast  herds  of  animals  which 
have  the  singular  habit  of  always  drop¬ 
ping  their  dung  at  one  and  the  same 
place.  Vast  herds  would  travel  to  certain 
points,  accumulating  great  quantities 
somewhat  like  the  great  piles  of  guano 
found  on  the  dry  Pacific  islands. 

You  will  see  that  all  three  agree  that 
nitrate  of  soda  come  originally  from  or¬ 
ganic  matter — either  what  is  represented 
by  our  ‘‘green  manure,”  swamp  muck  or 
stable  manure.  In  a  damp  climate  the 

greater  part  of  these  nitrates  would  have 
been  lost  from  the  soil  by  leaching — just 
as  they  are  from  many  of  our  farm 
soils.  In  that  dry,  rainless  climate  they 
could  not  leach,  but  were  held  in  the  soil 
where  to-day  they  can  be  mined  and 
saved  to  be  used  as  fertilizers.  There 
may  be  some  of  our  readers  who  have 
made  “nitre  beds”  out  of  manure  piles 
kept  under  cover.  I  have  met  men  in  the 
South  who,  during  the  Civil  War,  made 
this  “nitre”  out  of  horse  and  cow  manure 
—using  it  to  manufacture  gunpowder 
When  they  scraped  up  this  greyish  pow¬ 
der  they  did  not  know  or  care  that  they 
were  doing  in  a  small  way  what  Nature 
has  done  on  a  large  scale  in  these  South 
American  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Now  the  point  of  all  this  is  that  in 
our  farming  nitrogen  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  plant  food.  We  have 
got  to  have  it  for  our  crops.  Every 
ounce  we  use  must  have  come  out  of 
the  air  originally.  We  hope  to  prove 
this  later  on.  When  you  buy  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  blood  or  bone 
you  pay  some  man  for  standing  between 
you  and  Nature.  For  Nature,  through 
longer  or  shorter  processes,  packed  that 


nitrogen  away  in  the  nitrate,  the  sulphate  | 
or  the  blood,  and  man  saves  it  and  puts 
it  into  form  for  your  use.  You  may  find 
it  convenient  to  buy  some  nitrate  or  the 
other  soluble  forms  of  nitrogen,  but  tell 
me  why  any  farmer  with  enough  land 
to  grow  clover  or  Alfalfa  or  peas  should 
buy  organic  nitrogen.  What  is  there  in 
blood  or  tankage  or  the  other  organic 
forms  that  you  cannot  find  in  clover  or 
Alfalfa?  Accepting  the  theory  of  the 
seaweed  or  of  the  manure  you  can  see 
that  if  vast  quantities  of  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  had  been  used  in  their  place  these 
deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  still  be 
there  even  richer  than  now. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most  avail¬ 
able  form  of  chemical  nitrogen  we  have, 
and  is  particularly  useful  to  start  an  early 
crop,  like  grass,  grain  or  garden  crops  on 
a  naturally  cold  soil.  We  shall  tell  of 
its  action  upon  the  soil  later.  We  can 
next  take  up  some  organic  forms  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  always  remember  that  every 
bit  of  it  all  must  come  out  of  the  air. 


The  Axe  You  Want 

Bears  this 
Trade  Mark 

It’s  a  wonder  for  quick,  easy, 
lively  chopping — cuts  clean  and 
deep. 

That’s  because  we  put  the  very  finest 
grade  of  axe-tool  steel  into  the  bit — 
hand-forge  and  hand-temper  it,  giving 
it  an  edge  that  lasts — aa  edge  that  no 
axe  made  of  cheap  steel  can  possibly 
have. 

Remember — THE  C.  A.  C.  AXE  doesn’t 
pretend  to  compete  in  price  with  a 
cheap  axe — but  when  it  comes  to  chop¬ 
ping  wood  the  cheap  axe  isn’t  in  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  THE  C.  A.  C.  AXE.  Tf  he 
hasn’t  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we’ll  send  you 
“The  Story  of  Ed.  Moot  and  the  C.A.C.  Axe” 
and  tell  you  how  to  get  one. 

The  C.A.C.  Axe  Company,  12  Pear! St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Dwarf  or  Standard  Apple  Trees. 

C.  A.  H-,  Lafayettevillc,  A7.  Y. — Having 
seen  quite  a  claim  for  dwarf  apple  frees 
in  the  seed  and  nursery  stock  catalogue  of 
a  well-known  firm,  1  ask  your  opinion  on 
the  relative  merits  of  dwarf  and  standard 
trees  for  this  climate,  northern  New  York. 
Please  state  the  difference  in  age  of  hear¬ 
ing.  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit  and  care 
required  by  trees;  also  name  the  best  kinds, 
not  for  a  commercial  but  a  small  orchard 
bearing  fruit  for  home  use. 

Ans. — For  the  average  grower  the 
dwarf  fruit  trees  are  much  like  toys. 
They  require  constant  petting  and  the 
most  careful  attention — far  more  than 
most  farmers  are  willing  to  give  them. 
The  dwarfs  will  usually  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  about  two  years  earlier  than  stand¬ 
ards.  The  fruit,  when  the  trees  are 
well  cultivated  and  sprayed,  is  large 
and  brilliant  in  color.  After  the  stand¬ 
ard  once  gets  well  started  it  will  greatly 
outyield  the  dwarf.  We  have  seen  the 
dwarfs  growing  on  Geo.  T.  Powell’s 
farm  in  Columbia  Co.,  where  they  had 
thorough  care.  Such  an  orchard  as  that 
would  furnish  splendid  apples  for  home 
use,  but  few  people  would  be  willing 
to  handle  the  trees  as  Mr.  Powell  does. 
The  varieties  which  do  best  as  stand¬ 
ards  in  your  locality  would  be  best 
to  plant  as  dwarfs.  From  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  we  would  advise  standards, 
though  a  few  dwarfs  will  give  you  apples 
while  the  standards  are  getting  ready 
to  bear. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at^«ricee 

JOHN  J.  I’OTTER,H  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


IRON 

and 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory’ 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  Handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  r.nd  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitlsn’tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
it.  £auy  to  lay.  No  cxperienco  Deeded.  Tell 
up  about  yrnir  building  and  let  u«  quote  you 
factoir  prioef.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Cata¬ 
log.  Ztiifroo. 


ZZ  r  MV  I  WHIL  J  > 

I)ept.  No.  R3l.  Cleveland^  Ohio. 


IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 


TANK. 


For  storing  wa- 
ter.forBcalding 
and  salting  and 
many  other  purposes.  Can 
furnish  with  tight  cover  mak¬ 
ing  it  suitable  for  spraying, 
for  $3.00  additional .  We  make 
all  other  size  Tanks  In  any 
shape,  for  all  purposes.  Steel 
Towers  to  elevate  Tanks, 
Bells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  GasollneKngines, 
Goods  guaranteed  as  repre, 
sented  or  money  back. 


Ttw*  DA  LT  I  M  O  R|T  po 
The  OCOOPERAGt  ^°. 


32  S.  LIBERTY  STREET, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  page  16. 


Is  the  Potato  a  Paying  Crop  ? 

The  man  who  has  good  potato  ground 
should  be  happy.  Potatoes  are  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
that  the  farmer  can  grow.  Improved 
potato  machinery  has  made  great  prof¬ 
its  possible.  Chief  among  potato  plant¬ 
ers  is  the  Evans,  manufactured  by  Tke 
American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Springfield,  Ohio.  This  ma¬ 
chine  opens  the  furrow,  plants  and  cov¬ 
ers  the  seed  in  the  best  possible  manner 
— far  more  accurately  than  can  be  done 
by  hand.  It  has  adjustable  pickers  that 
will  handle  all  sized  seed.  Where  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers  are  to  be  used,  an  ac¬ 
curate  fertilizer  attachment  can  be  fur¬ 
nished,  which  is  guaranteed  to  sow  any 
and  all  brands.  The  Evans  Potato 
Planter  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single 
season  where  the  acreage  is  sufficient. 
One  man  or  boy  can  operate  the  Evans 
under  all  conditions  of  seeding.  It  is 
light  draft,  simple  and  strong.  Send  to 
the  manufacturers  for  a  copy  of  their 
Evans  Potato  Planter  catalogue.  If  you 
want  special  information  they  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  your  questions.  After 
you  have  read  this  catalogue,  go  to  your 
implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Evans — the  machine  that  must  and 
will  do  all  the  manufacturers  claim. 
Take  no  substitute.  Get  the  Evans — 
the  machine  that  “makes  good.” — Adv. 


RIP  SAWS,  5,6 & 7  DOLLARS 

Mandrels  with  pulley  and  iron  bed  frame,  com¬ 
plete,  3  sizes,  for  saws  8  to  20  inches.  For  saw¬ 
ing  crate  lumber,  building  material,  etc. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Diamond  Tool  Works,  Eden  Center,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKK.IL  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Alsp_ 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.; 

1 37  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Raw  Ground  Lime  Rock 


For  Agricultural  uses.  Write  us  for  prices,  etc. 
F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO„  Utica,  N  V. 


For  San  Jose  Scale,  and  to  Improve  Health  of  Tree  and  Shrub. 

BOWKER’S 

Concentrated 

Lime-Sulphur 


Made  in  New  England.  FRESH  from  Factory  to  User. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  Lime-Sulphur, 

which  should  be  used  while  the  trees  are  dormant.  It 
destroys  San  Jose  and  all  other  Scale  Insects  and  fung¬ 
ous  spores  wintering  on  the  bark.  It  improves  the  health  of 
the  tree  by  destroying  the  mosses  and  lichens.  As  J.  H.  Hale 
says:  “It  smoothes  up  the  trees.” 

All  ready  to  use  by  adding  cold  water.  No  boiling,  no  special  mixing 
plant  required;  no  guesswork  as  to  formula.  Just  add  cold  water,  and  spray. 

Before  spraying  your  orchard,  post  yourself  about  Bowker’s  sprays. — Write  today  for  prices. 


BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  of  Bowker’s  PYROX  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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J.  B.  SEAGER, 
General  Manager 


You  cannot  safely  make  a  decision  about  your  gasoline 
engine  unless  you  have  an  Olds  catalogue  before  you 

Olds  engines  have  been  built  for  thirty  years  with  the  needs 
of  the  farmer  and  the  stockman  always  in  mind,  and  they 
have  special  features  for  their  particular  work  that  make 
them  the  simplest,  most  reliable  and  practical  for  farm  work. 


Removable  Water  Jacket.  It  may  save  you 
over  $100  a  year.  Should  the  water  freeze, 
through  forgetfulness,  a  new  casting  can  be 
quicklyputon  at  slight  expense.  It  is  a  separate 
piece  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  expensive  cylinder. 

The  Seager  Mixer  (patented).  A  perfect  mix¬ 
ture  of  gasoline  and  air  increases  the  power 
and  economizes  the  fuel.  The  mixer  is  de¬ 
signed  without  a  moving  part;  nothing  to  get 
out  of  adjustment ;  can  be  started  easily  in 
zero  weather  because  the  gasoline  is  vapor¬ 
ized  mechanically  instead  of  by  heat. 

No  Gasoline  Pump  to  Get  Out  of  Order.  The 

piston  sucks  the  gasoline  into  the  mixer  auto¬ 
matically.  There  is  no  stuffing  box  to  leak. 

Water  Cannot  Leak  Into  the  Cylinder. 

The  Cylinders  are  Specially  Made.  The  metal 

for  our  cylinders  and  pistons  is  mixed  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  famous  German  formula,  which  gives 
a  hard,  smooth,  extra  durable  working  surface. 

Our  Safety  Governor  is  so  designed  that  if  any¬ 
thing  breaks  the  engine  will  stop  immediately, 
instead  of  running  beyond  control. 

You  Have  No  Repair  Bills  for  the  first  year  if 
you  buy  an  Olds.  We  give  you  a  certificate  of 
guarantee,  by  which  we  agree  to  replace  free 
of  charge  any  part  of  an  Olds  engine  proper 
that  breaks  or  becomes  worn,  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  within  one  year  from  date  of  ship¬ 
ment,  provided  the  replacement  is  one  you 
think  should  be  borne  by  the  manufacturer. 
You  are  to  be  the  only  judge.  There  is  to  be 
no  argument,  no  delay  in  returning  old  parts 
and  getting  new  ones.  You  decide  and  we 
abide  by  your  decision. 


Any  One  of  these  features  would  make  the  Olds 
engine  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration, 
but  the  combination  of  them  all,  together  with 
the  highest  grade  of  workmanship,  simplicity 
of  design,  perfect  alignment  and  fitting,  cer¬ 
tainty  of  operation,  low  cost  of  keeping  in  order 

Makes  the  Olds  Engine  Many  Times  More 

Valuable  to  You  Than  Any  Engine  Built! 

It  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C. 

The  Olds  engine  has  replaced  many  cheap  ones,  but 
a  cheap  one  has  never  replaced  an  Olds. 

You  will  always  be  glad  you  sent  for  our  catalogue. 

Your  judgment  will  bear  fruit  for  years  to  come,  because 
you  will  save  money  in  the  end  and  have  a  good  reliable 
engine  all  the  time. 

Tell  me  exactly  what  work  you  want  an  engine  to  do.  I 
will  give  you  reliable  information  and  honest  advice. 

Let  me  caution  you  against  one  thing;  don’t  judge  an 
engine  by  its  paint. 

J.  B.  SEAGER 

General  Manager  SEAGER  ENGINE  WORKS 
LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


A  IV  C  II  33  S  : 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  COMPANY,  65  Beverly'Street, 'Boston,  Mass.  ' 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  COMPANY,  1018  Farnum  Street,  Omaha,  Neb.' 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  COMPANY.  1226  W.  Eleventh  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
OLD§  GAS  POWER  COMPANY,  313  South  Third  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
OLDS  CAS  POWER  COMPANY,  204  No.  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
OLDS  CAS  POWER  COMPANY,  Shcrbrook,  Quebec. 

R.  II.  DEYO  &  COMPANY,  26  Washington  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
MALLAL1EU  &  CONREY,  1816  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  W.  HAWKINS,  Houston,  Texas. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

I  am  often  asked  to  tell  how  we  pre¬ 
pare  an  apple  tree  for  planting.  The 
picture  on  the  first  page  shows  how  we 
do  it  better  than  I  can  put  it  in  words. 
The  contrast  is  between  the  trees  as  they 
come  from  the  nurseryman's  box,  and 
the  way  they  go  into  the  ground.  All 
our  trees  are  planted  this  way.  We  dig 
a  hole  just  large  enough  to  contain  the 
roots  and  deep  enough  so  the  tree  will 
go  a  little  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  We  pack  the  earth  solidly  around 
the  roots,  mound  up  the  earth  slightly 
and  let  it  alone.  Having  planted  over 
4,000  trees  this  way,  and  dug  many  of 
them  up  from  time  to  time  I  feel  satisfied 
that  we  get  a  better  root  system  by  fol¬ 
lowing  this  method.  It  stands  to  reason, 
however,  that  if  you  cut  back  the  roots 
in  this  way  you  must  also  cut  the  top 
and  thus  balance  the  tree.  The  great 
advantage  I  find  in  cutting  back  the  top 
is  that  you  may  then  shape  the  head 
to  suit.  Jf  the  crotch  is  formed  in  the 
nursery  row  it  may  make  just  the  head 
you  do  nop  want.  The  chances  are  that 
it  will  do  this,  since  the  object  of  the 
nurseryman  is  to  make  a  quick  rank 
growth,  and  thus  make  a  large  tree. 
Your  object  as  a  fruit  grower  is  not  to 
make  wood,  but  a  low-down  vigorous 
tree  that  will  make  fruit  buds  early.  By 
starting  the  tree  as  shown  in  the  picture 
we  have  full  control  of  the  tree,  and  can 
shape  its  head  to  suit. 

I  remember  once  at  a  fruit  meeting 
that  this  question  of  big  trees  came  up. 
Mr.  Orlando  Harrison  said  something 
like  this :  “What  is  the  use  of  asking 
nurserymen  to  grow  big,  strong  trees  if 
you  are  going  to  cut  them  all  away 
when  you  plant?” 

1  had  been  trying  to  show  that  what 
fruit  growers  wanted  was  not  height 
hut  breadth — that  is,  not  a  long  vigorous 
top,  but  size  and  solid  wood  in  the  trunk. 

I  call  the  crown  of  the  tree,  or  where 
the  roots  and  upright  trunk  •start,  its 
heart,  and  there  is  where  we  want  size 
and  power.  I  notice  that  this  year  in 
West  Virginia  Mr.  Harrison  suggested 
much  the  same  thing  when  he  said : 

I  wonder  how  many  fruit  growers  would 
prefer  in  the  future  that  nurserymen  sell 
trees  by  caliper  one  inch  above  the  bud  in¬ 
stead  of  height,  j  wonder  if  it  would  not 
be  more  satisfactory.  For  years  1  thought 
not,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fruit  grower  has  learned  that  t lie  value 
of  the  tree  is  in  the  caliper.  1  am  anxious 
to  know  if  it  would  not  l>e  advisable  for 
the  nurserymen  to  state  in  their  catalogue 
if  a  tree  is  three  to  four  feet,  four  to  live 
feet,  or  live  to  six  feet:  add  to  that  the 
caliper  one  inch  above  the  bud.  This  is 
done  in  wholesale  between  nurserymen,  but 
not  with  the  retail  trees  generally. 

That  is  a  good  suggestion  judging  from 
our  experience.  Cut  these  thick  chunky 
trees  back  and  you  can  make  them  grow 
as  you  want  them. 

There  are  two  pictures  this  week  show¬ 
ing  how  our  trees  are  growing.  Fig.  45 
shows  a  McIntosh  Red  which  has  grown 
from  the  first  in  sod.  The  tree  was 
simply  planted  right  in  the  grass,  and  has 
never  been  plowed  or  cultivated.  The 
grass  has  been  cut  and  part  taken  out  as 
hay.  In  its  place  we  have  piled  weeds, 
old  vines,  grass,  manure,  brush — any¬ 
thing  that  will  rot  under  the  spread  of 
the  branches.  At  six  years  (last  season) 
this  tree  began  bearing  and  gave  about 
30  beautiful  apples — large  and  highly  col¬ 
ored.  Judging  from  the  fruit  buds  the 
tree  seems  good  for  nearly  a  box  of  fruit 
this  year.  With  the  most  careful  figur¬ 
ing  1  conclude  that  this  tree  has  cost  a 
little  under  70  cents — including  the  origi¬ 
nal  purchase  to  bring  it  to  fruiting.  This 
does  not  include  the  spraying.  The 
other  tree,  Fig.  46,  has  been  grown  in  a 
different  way  as  an  experiment.  In 
this  case  five  furrows  were  plowed  on 
each  side  of  the  row — all  turned  to  the 
trees.  They  were  harrowed  down  and 
a  row  of  Soy  beans  planted  at  each  side. 
These  beans  were  fertilized  and  culti¬ 
vated  five  times.  The  middles  are  in  rye 
and  clover  which  have  been  taken  out  for 
hay  and  fodder.  The  Soy  beans  did  not 
grow  well  for  some  reason,  but  under 
this  system  the  trees  made  a  good 
growth.  On  a  steep  hillside  this  plan 


has  some  advantages,  as  the  clover 
prevents  washing  while  the  strip  along 
the  tree  rows  gives  the  young  trees 
good  culture.  My  sod  trees  are 
coming  in  bearing  earlier  than  those 
cultivated,  but  1  would  repeat  the 
old  warning  that  sod  culture  will 
simply  lead  you  to  ruin  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  pile  on  the  mulch  material 
thick. 

Taxes. — No  use  talking,  this  tax  prop¬ 
osition  is  a  hard  one.  I  am  getting  more 
reports.  One  town  situated  in  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  reports  $2.24  on  the  $100. 
The  town  of  Merrimac,  Mass.,  reports 
$2.70.  The  bill  for  this  town  includes 
an  item  of  $1.70  for  “moths,”  which  I 
take  to  be  an  assessment  for  destroying 
Gypsy  moths.  In  Gallia  Co.,  Ohio,  the 
tax  runs  from  $2.69  up  to  $4.79,  the  latter 
being  for  the  city  of  Gallipolis,  where 
the  citizens  seem  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  paying  for  public  service,  public  safety 
and  redemption  of  bonds.  '  My  Massa¬ 
chusetts  friend  who  tells  about  his  tax 
rate  explains  it  as  follows: 

We  have  a  little  farm  of  about  70  acres, 
no  other  taxable  property.  The  cause  of 
the  high  rate  is  a  little  village  that  must 
have  city  privileges,  water,  electric  lights, 
concrete  sidewalks,  etc.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  ready  sale  for  farm  lands. 

That  has  a  very  familiar  sound  to 
many  Jerseymen  who  own  farm  proper¬ 
ty  in  a  “commuter’s”  township.  Such 
commuters  do  not  as  a  rule  own  real  es¬ 
tate.  T  hey  rent  and  pay  poll  tax  and 
small  taxes  on  personal  property.  They 
can  and  will  vote  appropriations  for 
school  houses  and  public  improvements 
which  real  estate  owners  must  pay.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  a  report  from  a 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania  who  lives  six 
miles  from  a  railroad  and  yet  pays  over 
$3-5°  per  $100  in  taxes. 

Farm  Notes. — The  “blizzard”  piled  the 
snow  all  over  Hope  Farm  and  we  set¬ 
tled  down  to  the  hope  of  good  sleighing 
until  March.  Then  the  warm  wind  came 
up  from  the  south  and  rain  followed,  so 
that  as  I  write  there  are  only  little 
patches  of  snow  here  and  there  on  the 
north  side  of  the  fences.  One  thing  I 
do  not  like  is  the  ice  over  part  of  the 
strawberry  field.  The  thaw  came  so 
quickly  that  little  ponds  have  formed 
here  and  there.  The  water  soaked  off 
but  slowly  through  the  frozen  ground, 
and  before  it  all  went  the  frost  got  at  it. 

I  don’t  like  strawberry  plants  in  this  sort 
of  cold  storage,  but  here’s  hoping  no 
harm  will  be  done.  Tree  trimming  goes 
steadily  on.  We  are  cutting  back  our 
young  trees  quite  a  little — opening  the 
head  by  taking  out  limbs  at  the  crotch, 
and  clipping  off  the  tops  so  as  to  make 
a  bushy  low-down  head.  I  see  more 
and  more  how  impossible  it  is  to  tell  a 
man  how  to  trim  a  tree  which  we  have 
never  seen.  It  is  pretty  much  solid  guess¬ 
work.  A  man  must  have  instinct  in 
order  to  do  such  work  right.  The  root 
grafts  have  been  made  and  are  mow 
safely  packed  in  damp  sawdust.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  fitted  we 
shall  get  them  out  and  thus  start  our 
little  nursery.  Now  you  will  ask  me 
if  1  am  prepared  to  swear  that  these 
trees  will  be  true  to  their  “papers.”  I 
answer  right  off,  No.  Merrill  cut  the 
scions  from  trees  which  we  know  pro¬ 
duced  certain  varieties.  These  scions 
were  marked  and  packed  away.  Merrill 
and  Jack  made  the  grafts,  marked  them 
again  and  packed  them  separately.  In 
the  Spring  we  will  plant  them  in  sepa¬ 
rate  rows,  mark  them  with  stakes,  and 
also  make  a  map  to  show  where  each 
variety  stands.  While  I  have  every 
confidence  that  neither  the  scions  nor 
the  grafts  have  been  mixed  I  will  not 
swear  to  the  identity  of  a  single  tree. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  do  so 
unless  he  did  all  the  work  himself.  If 
we  cannot  do  this  with  our  trees  you 
can  see  how  much  harder  it  would  be 
for  a  nurseryman  who  handles  all  the 
way  from  50,000  to  500.000.  Of  course 
he  cannot  keep  track  of  all,  and  there 
are  sure  to  be  careless  hands  employed. 

1  hose  men  who  curse  the  nurseryman 
up  hill  and  down  dale  might  try  their 
own  hands  at  the  game  and  see  how 
much  responsibility  they  will  stand  for! 

1  think  one  great  trouble  with  misfit 
and  poor  trees  is  the  fact  that  buyers 
have  beaten  down  the  price  so  low  that 
in  order  to  compete  the  nurserymen 
have  been  obliged  to  furnish  trees  with 
cheap  labor  and  lack  of  thorough  care. 
Try  your  hand  at  growing  500  high- 
class  apple  trees  and  see  what  it  costs 
you  to  be  able  to  guarantee  that  they 
are  sound  and  true.  I  am  not  trying 
to  whitewash  any  of  the  nurserymen. 

I  know  that  some  of  them  spoil  a  man’s 
orchard  and  then  run  away  from  the 
responsibility.  I  believe  in  giving  all 
sides  a  show.  No  use  blaming  nursery¬ 
men,  or  politicians,  or  express  com¬ 
panies,  or  middlemen,  if  we  will  not  as 
farmers  and  as  men  use  courage  and 
common  sense  in  dealing  with  our  hard 
problems.  h:*w.  c. 


IVnra  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quirk  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


NINE  SIZES 
IN  ONE 

STANDARD 
POST  HOLE  AUGER 

If  you  have  fences  to 
build,  trees  or  shrubs  to 
plant  or  wells  to  bore  in 
earth,  send  for  our 
catalog  a 

Standard  Earth  Auder  Co. 

1128-1134  Newport  Avenue 

Chicago,  Ill. 


IWAN 


POST  HOLE  and 
WELL  AUGER 

Buys  Itself  in  Two  Days 

linos  n  day’s  wnrk  in  two  hours.  Pips  n't-foot  hoi© 
'  In  nny  kind  of  Boll,  wet  nr  dry,  in  three  minutes.  liltes  itn  way 
through  BOlid  clay,  hard-pan,  hand,  gravel.  Jf  It  Isn't  the  best 
you  over  eaw,  get  your  money  back  on  request  from  dealer. 
With  our  simple,  cheap  pips  extensions  it’s  cany  to  d  ig  4«*  to  *»• 

itooi  wells.  Thousands  in  UNO.  (iood  dealers  every  whore  ha vo  it. 
Remember  tho  imirrn,  IWAN  Mode  by  Ivin  tiros. 

Fee  your  dealer  or  write  us  today,  mentioning  his  name,  for  fro® 
hook  “Easy  pigging,  ”  full  of  tips  on  <1  wring  methods.  Dept.  ft 

(9)  11VAN  J1KOS.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


yourmvn  Compressed  Air 
Spraying'  Outfit 

You  '•:ui  innko  it  fit  liomo  with  material  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  Our  40-page  Instruction  Catalog 
Tells  you  how  to  do  it 
Tells  you  where  to  get  every  part 
Tells  what  each  part  costs 
T  ells  you  how  to  operate 
Catalog  shows  every  part, and  the  completed  outfit. 
It  gives  formulas  and  instructions  for  mixing  and 
applying  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  ami  also  a  full  and  complete  spray 
calendar  as  compiled  and  approved  liy  tho  Ohio 
State  Experiment  Station  for  19011.  Up-to-date  plans 
-for  central  or  mixing  stations  for  Bordeaux  and 
lime-sulphur.  Our  plan  has  stood  tho  test  of  ten 
years'  service.  It  is  in  use  by  tho  largest  peach  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  Its  capacity  is  unlimited.  Suit¬ 
able  for  orchard  of  ten  acres  or  1000.  It  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  steep  hill  sides,  or  soft  ground  where  no 
other  power  sprayer  can  be  used. 

Catalog  Giving  Full  Information,  Postpaid  $2.00 

PIERCE-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO.,  North  E«ut,  Pa. 


^  ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Ajrc  Kidintr  Uulli- 
vntora.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Iloeswo  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  4UE 

Bo  all.  It’. 

FREE. 


PI  Tot 


or  fixed 


,  wheels  v 


or  lovw  f 


Ugft 


BATEMAN  MF6.  CO..  Bw  102-C  6BEHL0CH,  N.  J. 


Free  T rial  on  Y our  Farm 


You  don't  have  to  buy  a  Badger  Engine 
until  it  ha*  proved  its  worth  to  you 
right  on  your  farm. 

The  Badger  ia  the  simplest  engine— has 
only  one  -  third  os  many  parts  as  other  en¬ 
gines.  It  Is  frost  proof  and  hopper  cooled — ^ 
dependable  In  all  kinds  of  weather  —  easy  start¬ 
ing— perfectly  balanced — consumes  less  fuel — 
smooth  running.  It’s  the  practical  engine  built 
expressly  for  Farm  Power  and  can  do  the  hun¬ 
dred  jobs  you  have  for  it  to  do. 

Our  interesting  engine  book  will  save  you  from  ’ 
making  mistakes.  It  shows  our  stationary,  port¬ 
able  and  semi-portable  types,  also  saw  rigs  and 
pumping  plants.  2*4  to  50  H.P.  Write  for  it  today 
Ask  about  our  Free  Trial  proposition. 

Christensen  Engineering  Co., 

1015  30th  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Hopper  Cooled 


FOR  SALE  50,000,000  ft.  of  NEW  LUMBER 


Hero  Is  a  chance  to  BUY  LUMBER  at  30  to  60  per  cent  less  than  is  usually  asked  for  it.  It  is 
absolutely  brand  new  and  first-class  In  every  particular.  Wo  bought  50,000,000  feet  from 
lumber  mills  at  half  the  usual  prices  and  we  are  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  it.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  possibility  for  you  to  go  wrong  in  this  matter.  Never  in  twenty  years  has  Lumber  been 
offered  at  such  low  prices  ns  we  ure  selling  it  for  now.  If  you  do  not  fake  advantage  of  this 
chance,  you  are  certainly  missing  a  splendid  opportunity.  Wo  will  quote  you  freight  prepaid 
price  to  your  ruilroud  shipping  point. 

SERB  LIMBER  BILL  FOR  ESTIMATE 

Include  in  your  list  every  single  article  you  need  to  build  Or  improve.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  need  a  full  carload  or  not,  we  will  save  you  money.  Our  stock  includes  everything  in 
the  building  material  lino  nnd  it  is  good  material  too;  nothing  bettor  manufactured.  Every 

dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  we  sell  is  covered  by  a  binding  guarantee.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

Our  Capital  Stork  and  Surplus  is  over  $1,000,000.00.  We  have  a  complete  stock  of  Plumbing  Mater¬ 
ial.  Heating  Apparatus,  Hardware,  Fencing,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Office  Furniture,  Pipe, 
Culverts,  Structural  Iron,  Tanks,  Machinery  and  practically  everything  at  half  thu  usuul  price. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  MAMMOTH  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  No.  K.  G.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


“HINTS  ON  FARM  DRAINAGE.” 

Copy  mailed  free  to  each  applicant  for  prices  on  our  Modern  Drain  Tile. 

N.  Y.  STATE  SEWER  RIPE  CO.,  -  805  Illinois  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MMew-WSV  AIR-COOLED  ENGINE 

Is  replacing  the  old  fashioned  water-cooled  jnst  ns  surely 
as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  on  the  farm. 

Don’t  Buy  a  Water-Cooled  Engine 

and  have  to  till  and  empty  a  big  water  tank  and  crank 
half  the  morning  trying  to  start  a  wet  engine. 

ash  the  Man  Who  Owns  a  **NEW  WAV” 

lie  don’t  have  this  trouble.  We  will  give  you  plenty  of 
names.  Use  judgment.  Profit  by  tho  experience  ol  others. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  5. 

The  Only  Air  Cooled  Enoine  The  New-Way  Mow  Company 
Guaraoteed  for  all  Work.  Uucuite,  kte/t/SA*.  US. A. 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS  BRAND 


40  SHERIDAN  ST. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVh  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horsc*powcr  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  1  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I'm  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  fn  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days'  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119,50 


Get  Galloway's 
Biggest  and  Best 

GASOLINE  BOOH 

ENGINE 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-pagc  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  l>efore,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  1  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway ,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


1910. 


T  PI  >-C  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Ruralisms 

BUTTERNUTS. 

C.  C.  •/.,  Pom] ret,  Vt. — We  have  a  wild 
nut  here  In  Vermont  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  set  out  extensively  in  localities 
where  it  will  do  well.  I  refer  to  the  butter¬ 
nut  or  White  ^walnut.  Butternuts  are  in 
my  opinion  the  finest  flavored  of  any  nuts. 
The  meats  are  sold  at  retail  in  this  vicinity 
for  75  cents  per  pound.  It  is  true  that  the 
shells  are  thick  and  hard  to  crack,  but  this 
could  probably  be  largely  overcome  in  time 
by  careful  selection.  I  am  thinking  of 
starting  a  few  trees  the  coming  Spring. 
Would  you  advise  starting  trees  from  seed, 
or  going  iuto  the  woods  and  digging  wild 
trees?  I  am  thinking  of  planting  a  few 
trees  In  a  young  apple  orchard  and  giving 
the  same  treatment  as  the  young  apple 
trees;  that  is,  to  mulch  the  trees.  Of  course 
if  the  butternut  trees  were  set  out  close 
together,  say  12  feet  apart,  on  cheap  land, 
of  which  there  is  plenty  in  this  vicinity, 
they  would  if  they  lived  make  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  in  time  for  the  lumber  they  would 
produce,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
nuts  they  would  bear.  I  noted  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  on  grafting  English  walnuts  ou  Black 
walnut  stocks.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
graft  English  walnuts  on  butternut  stocks? 
If  so  do  you  think  they  would  do  well  in 
this  vicinity  where  the  mercury  sometimes 
goes  to  40  degrees  below  zero. 

Ans. — The  butternut  is  of  splendid 
quality  and  is  a  most  desirable  nut  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  shell  is  so  thick.  This, 
however,  as  C.  C.  J.  mentions,  may  be 
improved  by  selection,  although  it  will 
take  a  great  many  years  to  make  much 
progress  in  this  direction.  If  those  who 
have  opportunity  to  gather  butternuts 
would  examine  the  product  of  each  tree 
carefully  they  would  doubtless  find  some 
thin-shelled  and  very  desirable  strains. 
These  could  be  propagated  by  grafting, 
and  would  perhaps  be  improved  by  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  entirely  practical  to  dig 
up  young  trees  in  the  woods  and  trans¬ 
plant  them.  The  seedlings  are  easily 
grown  if  the  nuts  are  handled  like  wal¬ 
nuts.  I  believe  the  trees  could  be  set 
six  feet  apart  each  way  and  after  a  few 
years  about  one-half  of  them  could  be 
thinned  out.  Cheap  lands  could  be  util¬ 
ized  for  growing  nuts  for  timber  as  well 
as  for  nuts  in  this  way,  but  I  believe 
the  same  land  would  be  more  profitable 
if  set  with  Black  walnuts.  Any  care, 
such  as  cultivating  or  mulching,  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  trees. 

I  believe  the  Persian  walnut  will  suc¬ 
ceed  on  butternut,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
the  butternut  has  not  been  used  much 
for  this  purpose.  The  Black  walnut 
on  the  other  hand  is  being  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  this  purpose,  and  I  should 
be  inclined  to  use  the  Black  walnut  if  it 
is  native  to  that  portion  of  Vermont 
where  your  correspondent  lives,  provided 
a  variety  of  English  walnut  hardy  enough 
to  stand  40  degrees  below  zero  can  be 
found.  It  is  likely  that  there  are  seed¬ 
ling  Persian  walnuts  on  Long  Island 
which  would  stand  this  low  temperature, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  named  variety 
unless  perhaps  it  is  the  Pomeroy  or 
Rush.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for 
your  correspondent  to  purchase  north¬ 
ern-grown  seed  of  Persian  walnuts  and 
grow  •seedlings,  giving  them  protection 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  and 
after  that  let  nature  thin  out  those  not 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  climate.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  possible  to  secure 
some  good,  hardy  seedlings. 

.  c.  P.  CLOSE. 

Maryland  State  Horticulturist. 

A  Barren  Cherry  Tree. 

A.  J.  E.,  Say  Harbor,  N.  1’. — I  have  a 
cherry  tree  in  a  ditch  on  a  lot  which  I 
purchased  quite  recently.  The  neighbors 
claim  that  it:  used  to  hear  abundantly,  hut 
for  the  last  four  years  it  yielded  just  about 
one  quart  of  fruit  for  each  year.  It  blos¬ 
soms  plentifully  every  Spring,  hut  hears  no 
fruit.  The  tree  is  about  14  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  seems  to  be  in  healthy  condition. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  get  the  tree 
to  bear?  It  bears  a  large  black  cherry. 

Ans. — What  may  be  the  matter  with 
this  cherry  tree  is  a  puzzle  to  me  as 
well  as  to  the  owner.  It  may  be  that 
it  never  did  bear  well,  and  the  report 
of  its  bearing  well  in  days  gone  by  is 
all  a  mistake.  Possibly  it  needs  pol¬ 


lination  by  some  other  variety,  and  that 
it  once  had  this  from,  a  tree  that  is  now 
dead.  Try  pollinating  with  a  branch 
from  another  tree  in  bloom  at  the  same 
time  the  tree  is  in  bloom.  Tic  it  in 
the  tree  and  let  it  remain  until  the 
blossoms  all  fade  away.  Try  branches 
from  several  other  varieties  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  tree  and  make 
notes  of  each,  being  very  careful  to  keep 
the  record  very  accurately  as  to  the 
varieties  used.  If  the  tree  will  not  bear 
after  such  care  as  is  suggested,  then 
graft  it  to  a  better  variety. 

“Bark  Bursting”  on  Fruit  Trees. 

A.  8..  TAfionicr,  hut. — Recently  this  part 
of  the  country  was  visited  by  :i  heavy  sleet 
and  also  by  a  raw  cold  wind  coming  from 
tlic  East.  The  sleet  remained  upon  the  east 
side  of  trunk,  limbs,  etc.,  for  five  or  six 
days  before  il  melted  away,  and  al  no  time 
during  t li is  icy  coat  did  the  thermometer 
go  below  5  degrees  below  zero.  A  few  days 
ago  I  noticed  on  tile  west  side  of  two  of 
my  plum  trees  that  the  bark  was  cracked 
vertically  for  a  distance  of  two  feet  along 
the  trunk.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  again 
noticed  the  trees,  and  found  that  tile  crack 
had  opened  a  half  inch  and  had  extended 
into  tiie  trunk.  The  orchard  was  heavily 
manured  in  October  and  November,  and 
regularly  cultivated  last  Summer.  Can  you 
give  me  the  cause?  Had  the  sleet  anything 
to  do  with  Ibis?  Will  not  the  clinging  sleet 
seriously  affect:  the  fruit  buds  of  next  seas- 
son's  crop  when  l  he  buds  are  forward  in 
their  development? 

Ans. — The  injury  described  is  what  is 
called  “bark-bursting”  and  is  the  result  of 
the  sudden  and  severe  cold.  It  comes 
from  the  shrinking  of  the  tissues  rather 
than  by  the  expansion  that  is  ignorantly 
supposed  to  occur  in  the  trees  during 
very  cold  weather.  Cold  air  is  hungry 
for  moisture,  and  when  a  sudden  cold 
spell  comes  on.  as  has  lately  been  the 
case,  the  sap  and  general  moisture  with¬ 
in  every  living  tiling  is  drawn  upon 
very  heavily.  The  bark  of  green  twigs 
shrivels  from  the  loss  by  evaporation  of 
the  internal  water,  and  when  the  cold 
is  very  intense  and  of  long  duration  the 
wood  shrinks,  and  sometimes  the  forest 
trees  crack  from  splits  that  occur  until 
the  reports  are  heard  for  long  distances. 
Those  who  have  lived  in  cold  regions 
know  how  the  trees  “pop”  during  very 
cold  weather.  I  have  seen  the  bodies  of 
fruit  trees  split  several  inches  deep,  and 
have  heard  of  a  few  cases  so  bad  that 
one  could  see  clear  through,  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  This  is  from  shrink¬ 
age,  not  expansion.  In  the  case  under 
consideration  the  sleet  was  a  decided 
protection  and  prevented  evaporation 
where  it  stuck  fast,  but  on  the  west  side 
of  the  trees  where  there  was  no  such 
protection  the  evaporation  was  active, 
and  the  shrinkage  caused  the  separation 
of  the  bark  and  wood,  and  even  the 
wood  to  split.  The  coating  of  the 
twigs  with  the  sleet  was  a  protection  to 
them  and  the  fruit  buds  on  them  rather 
than  an  injury.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  “a  big  sleet  means  a  big  fruit  crop” 
and  it  comes  from  the  fact  just  stated. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  uml  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  anil  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  von.  with  Sample  dolor  Curds,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  Roof  That  Saves 
5  Times  Its  Cost! 


An  Edwards  ‘’Reo"  Steel  Shingle  Roof  outwears 
four  woodshinglo  roofs  und  costs  only  two-thirds 
as  much  as  one.  It  wears  six  times  ns  long  us 
3-ply  composition  rooting.  It’s  fire  proof  and 
reduces  Insurance  rates  from  10  to  20  percent. 


Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

Easy  to  put  on.  Need  only  hammor  und 
nails.  No  soldering— no  tarring.  Comes  in 
stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel,  5  to  10 
feet  long,  covering  width  of  24  inches,  either 
painted  or  galvanized. 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices.  Wo  aro  largest 
makers  of  iron  and  steel  roofing  and  pay  tlio 
freigliton  all  HtoelShingles;  Plain,  Corrugated, 
V-Crimp  Roofing;  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  etc. 
Write  for  free  catalog  12"  and  ask  about  our 
$10,000  Guarantee  Bonn  Against  Lightning. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

127-157  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  (81 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

for  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 

“Electro”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 
“  Bordeaux  Pulp 

“  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Sulphur 

Pruning  shears,  knives,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COHPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Factory  :  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


on  Free  Trial 


No  -  money-  In  -ad¬ 
vance,  no- bank-de¬ 
posit,  shipped  direct  to 
yon  at  dealer’s  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Pay  us  out 
of  the  “extra  profit.” 

Horse  Power  Sprayer 

No  tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for  this  king 
of  Sprayers.”  For  orchards,  vineyards,  potatoes, 
weeds,  etc.  No  hanilpiuu ping  required— works 
automatically.  One  man  can  do  more  work  with 
this  machinethantwomen 
with  the  old  style  spray¬ 
ers.  Haves  labor,  time 
and  money. 

Doubles  v 
Your  Crop  t 

The  Miin-Powcr  Hprnyer 
is  an  ull-purpoMf  machine 
for  the  medium  -  sized 
growers,  cheap  in  price, 
light,  strong  and  durable. 
All  our  sprayers  are 
UUAKANTBED  FOB  5 
Y KA  KM.  Wo  pay  the 
freight.  Write  a  letter  or 
card  to-day  —  and  we’ll 
send  you  Spraying-Guide, 
Catalog  of  all  -  kinds  -of  - 
sprayers,  and  Special- 
tree  -  Hprnyer  Offer  for 
first  In  each  locality  this 
season.  Don’t  delay  — 
Write  now.  N 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY* 

•  283  North  S«..  Canton,  Ohio,  t  j 


Al  Potato  Sprayor 


Ai  Orohard  Bpnyir 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  (4ROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  I  hi  and  3  H.  1’.  air-cooled  engine.  Fight  years  of 
sueeoss.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  tlio  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


,IT  PATS  TO  SPRAT 

Tlio  Iron  Age4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  HatiafactioiL  Puts  solution, 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-liko 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  Teaching  every 
part  ofvine  effectually  killing  bug* 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for  1'rce 
catalog  illustrate 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
AgQ  tooln. 


Iron  Ago 
Four-Kow 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102  S  GRENLOCH 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

[  an. I  ilo  whitewashing  in  rno*t  effectual,  economical, 
rapid  war.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  if  you  uio 
BROWN'S 

Jpower°R  Auto-Sprays 

■  No.  1,  Bhown  here,  la  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle— 

I  doefl  work  of  A  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsed  by  Kx- 
leriment  Stations  and  800,000  otherf.  40  atylei, 
-jlxes  and  prices  in  our  FREE  ROOK  — also  Yaluabio 
J  spraying  guide.  W rite  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AHD  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  tin*  m/umfart  urer  und  Have  money.  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  tojiiix  with  water.  One  gallon  0f  Spray  lug 
Compound  will  make  aixteuu  gulioiiH  of  spray. 

Terms  j — In  bbl.  lots  (50  uni.)  80c.  per  jgiil. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale  tlio  Peach  King)  or  Prof. 
Jarvin  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They  will  tel 
you  there  ia  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R.  MANCHESTER,  CONN 

^-Death  to  San  Jose  Scale^ 

■  Kill  this  great  pest  and  save  your  orchards  by  » 
spraying  early  with 

Good’s  cwtio’oiish  Soap  No.  3 

Kills  all  insect  enemies  of  tree  and  plant  life,  and 
preserves  vegetables,  grapes,  berries,  small  fruits 
and  (lowers.  Fertilizes  the  soil.  No  salt  or  other 
injurious  ingredients.  50  lb..,  $2.50:  IOO  lb.., 
$4.  50;  larger  quantities  proportionately  less. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

945  N.  Front  St..  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  tor  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  N:  High  Street,  Weil  Che. tor,  Pa; 


INTELLIGENT  SPRAYING 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  slated  editorially,  Sept.  19th,  1908: — "The  Rural  Grounds  now  appear  to  be  free  from 
scale  for  the  first  time  in  I  2  years.  *  *  *  It  lias  been  a  long  fight,  excessively  discouraging  until  the  soluble  oils  came  to  the 
rescue  three  years  ago.  The  prospect  brightened  at  the  first  trial  of  these  handy  preparations,  and  repeated  use  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  victory."  Spraying  was  omitted  this  year. 

“SCALECIDE” 

alone  did  more  in  three  years  than  Lime-Sulphur  and  other  dopes  did  in  nine.  Are  you  still  in  the  Lime-Sulphur  ranks? 

I’lUCES  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon  cans,  SG.OO;  5  gallon  cans,  S3. 25;  I  gallon  cans,  SI  .00. 

8md  for  Hook-let,  "Orchard  Insurance." 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CARBOLEINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else, 
li.  G.  PRATT  (  <>.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHI’ KOI  ST.,  MEW  YORK  CITY. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK  BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 

Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine 

Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer 

Our  large  new  Factory,  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  will  enable 
us  to  fill  all  orders  promptly  in  1910. 

We  guarantee  the  Fertilizers  we  put 
out  next  season  to  be  folly  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  past.  With  good  goods, 
honest  prices  and  quick  shipments,  we  know  we  can  please  you. 


WE  WANT  A  GOOD  AGENT  IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
WE  PAY  THE  FERTILIZER  LICENSE  FEE 


Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  "Bone  Base”  Fertilizers, 
free  to  any  address. 


It  is  sent 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Hubbard  “  Bone  Base  "  Fertilizers 


Middletown,  Conn. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

“When  are  you  going  to  stop  talking  about  that  35 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar ?” 

If  all  questions  were  as  easy  as  that  life  would  be 
free  from  trouble.  We  shall  stop  when  the  farmer  gets 
a  larger  share,  or  when  some  one  proves  that  he  gets 
it  now ! 

* 

We  would  like  practical  information  about  treating 
seed  potatoes  to  prevent  the  scab  disease.  Will  read¬ 
ers  who  have  obtained  results  tell  us  what  they  used 
and  how  they  did  the  work? 

* 

One  of  our  readers  'sends  a  good  report  of  his 
farm  operations,  and  says,  “Perhaps  your  readers  will 
not  care  for  a  record  of  these  modest  achievements, 
since  so  many  big  stories  of  great  success  are  being 
reported.”  He  ought  not  to  feel  that  way.  Our 

people  see  through  the  “big  stories”  and  know  them 
for  what  they  are.  The  hope  for  real  advance  in 
farming  lies  along  the  line  of  safe  methods  and 
sensible  reports. 

* 

For  some  years  Edison  has  been  at  work  upon  an 
improved  storage  battery  for  electricity.  Last  week 
he  gave  a  successful  exhibition  of  it — driving  a  street 
car  bolding  20  people.  It  is  said  that  this  battery 

will  drive  the  car  150  miles  with  one  charge.  A 

cheap  and  easily  handled  battery  would  make  a  great 
change  in  many  forms  of  industry.  On  farms  the 
power  from  a  windmill  or  running  stream  could  be 
used  to  charge  the  battery,  which  could  then  be  car¬ 
ried  where  work  of  a  wheel  was  to  be  done.  Thus 
far,  we  understand  these  batteries  have  not  been 
practical  for  farm  use.  Give  us  one  of  moderate 
cost  and  reasonably  easy  to  operate  and  we  can  put 
it  to  a  dozen  uses. 

* 

Be  sure  to  read  the  article  on  parcels  post  in  Great 
Britain,  page  126.  You  will  see  how  country  people 
are  able  to  send  produce  direct  at  fair  rates.  Under 
these  rates  a  10-pound  package  would  cost  24  cents 
by  mail.  The  express  companies  have  been  obliged 
to  come  down  to  near  this  rate  also.  In  this  country 
the  10-pound  package  would  cost  80  cents  by  mail 
and  40  to  50  by  express,  for  a  short  distance.  Now 
suppose  hereafter  whenever  you  pay  postage  or  ex- 
pressage  you  figure  just  what  the  price  would  have 
been  in  Europe  or  England.  Let  us  have  such  figures. 
We  can  use  them  to  good  advantage.  Let  11s  make 
our  Congressmen  tell  us  why  in  this  “glorious  Re¬ 
public”  we  must  take  dust  from  the  “worn-out  mon¬ 
archies.”  If  they  will  not  tell  let  us  get  new  ones 
who  can  tell ! 

* 

I  note  you  occasionally  give  instances  of  tbe  charges 
that  go  to  make  up  the  express  company’s  “melon.”  I  re¬ 
ceived  to-day  an  order  for  goods  to  be  shipped  by  express 
to  Texas.  Before  doing  so  I  inquired  the  rate,  and  found 
that  it  would  cost  $20.71.  The  goods  cost.  $20  and 
weighed  325  pounds.  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  in  ex¬ 
purgated  language  my  opinion  of  such  things.  p.  b.  c. 

Maryland. 

Of  course  you  do,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  progress 
rather  than  something  to  grieve  over.  You  can  now 
see  what  parcels  post  would  do.  Very  likely  you 
did  not  realize  it  before.  The  evidence  of  this  rob¬ 
bery  must  come  home  to  a  man  before  he  will  get 
ready  to  fight.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a 
man  will  fight  over  a  dollar  and  merely  shrug  his 
shoulders  over  a  principle,  but  we  must  take  human 
nature  as  we  find  it,  and  keep  hammering  until  more 
men  feel  the  teeth  of  the  express  companies  in  the 
pocket  book. 


North,  East,  South  and  West,  the  oleo  men  are 
working  every  game  known  to  bluff  and  politics  to 
repeal  the  present  law  and  permit  the  untaxed  sale  of 
colored  oleo.  In  the  East  they  print  letters  about 
“the  poor  man’s  butter”  in  the  city  papers.  In  the 
West  they  tell  beef  cattle  men  and  hog  men  that 
oleo  will  give  an  increased  value  to  beef  and  hog  fat. 
In  the  South  they  talk  cotton-seed  oil.  One  of  them 
recently  said  at  Memphis: 

The  South,  as  a  section,  should  be  especially  interested 
in  (he  effort,  which  we  are  making  to  bring  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Grout  hill.  The  cotton-oil  industry  has  grown  to 
rank  among  the  leading  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
South,  and  we  should  resent  the  protection  of  the  dairy 
interests  at  the  expense  of  those  of  our  own  people. 

For  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries 
of  American  industry  that  the  Southern  members  of 
Congress  should  support  oleo.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  country  so  desperately  in  need  of  the  things  which 
dairying  will  bring  to  the  farm  and  the  farmer.  With 
its  long  season  and  ability  to  grow  the  clovers  and 
similar  crops  the  South  ought  to  produce  its  own 
supply  of  butter,  with  thousands  of  tons  for  export. 
The  dairy  cow  would  give  new  life  to  entire  sec¬ 
tions — build  up  the  soifand  furnish  what  the  Southern 
people  so  greatly  need — a  cash  crop.  With  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows  properly  fed  a  Southern  farm  could  pro¬ 
duce  more  cotton  and  at  a  cheaper  cost  per  pound, 
since  the  fertilizer  bill  could  be  cut  in  two.  In  view 
of  these  facts  could  anything  be  more  stupid  or  ill- 
advised  than  this  talk  about  “resenting”  the  protection 
of  the  dairy  interests?  There  is  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nutshell.  The  oleo  men  would  if  they  could  break 
down  the  dairy  industry  by  coloring  cotton  oil,  lard 
and  beef  fat  and  selling  them  as  butter. 

* 

Interest  in  this  “Wonderberry”  discussion  is  grow¬ 
ing  every  day.  We  receive  all  sorts  of  communica¬ 
tions.  One  of  our  readers  has  just  sent  a  copy  of 
the  “Transactions  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  So¬ 
ciety”  for  I860.  In  this  volume  of  40  years  ago 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  black  nightshade  plant  which 
might  pass  for  a  Wonderberry.  In  discussing  its 
medical  history  this  statement  is  made : 

“The  berries  of  the  black  nightshade  (Solanum  nigrum) 
have  caused  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the  limbs,  and 
also  delirious  raving.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  this 
plant  will  do  good  in  what  arc  called  ‘possessed  persons’ 
(madness,  with  extraordinary,  emphatic,  often  unintelli¬ 
gible  talking,  formerly  considered  prophesying  and  the 
gifts  of  unknown  tongues,  accompanied  by  convulsions  of 
the  limbs),  especially  when  there  are  at  the  same  time 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  these  berries 
also  produce,  in  large  doses.  As  this  plant  causes  ery¬ 
sipelas  of  the  face,  it  will  be  useful  in  that  disease,  as 
lias  already  been  ascertained  from  its  internal  employ¬ 
ment.” 

The  principle  underlying  homeopathy  is  “that  a 
drug  is  capable  of  removing  morbid  conditions,  nat¬ 
urally  existing,  which  are  similar  to  those  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing.”  On  this  theory  it  appeared  that 
black  nightshade  should  help  those  who  talk  too  much, 
who  have  convulsions  of  the  limbs — or  “kick,”  who 
are  afllicted  with  pains  or  give  them  to  others,  and 
those  who  have  an  enlargement  of  the  face  or  cheek. 
There  are  many  who  have  followed  this  discussion 
who  will  now  have  a  decided  opinion  as  to  why  our 
friend,  John  Lewis  Childs,  is  fond  of  eating  Wonder- 
berries.  In  this  same  volume  of  “Transactions”  are 
recorded  a  number  of  cases  of  nightshade  poisoning. 
In  the  case  of  two  boys  these  symptoms  are  given : 
“They  stretched  their  hands  during  the  spasms  as  if 
they  would  grasp  something!” 

We  might  suggest  a  diet  of  Wonderberries  for  those 
papers  which  show  such  symptoms  when  they  glance 
at  Mr.  Childs’  advertising  appropriaton ! 

* 

The  daily  papers  have  been  crowded  of  late  with 
scare  heads  and  long  articles  on  the  “meat  boycott.” 
If  we  were  to  believe  these  reports  thousands  of  city 
people  all  over  the  country  are  signing  pledges  to 
give  up  eating  meat.  The  object  of  this  is  to  force  the 
meat  dealers  to  cut  their  prices.  From  our  own  in¬ 
vestigation  we  conclude  that  this  “boycott”  will  not 
prove  of  any  great  benefit  except  to  the  meat  packers. 
It  is  by  no  means  as  serious  or  widespread  as  the 
daily  papers  would  have  us  believe.  Sensational  news 
is  scarce,  and  these  papers  make  as  much  as  they  can 
of  the  protest  of  consumers  against  the  awful  price 
of  food.  Most  people  would  be  better  off  if  they 
would  eat  less  meat,  but  if  you  want  to  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  make  the  public  “better”  themselves  in 
this  way — try  your  arguments  on  your  meat-eating 
friend  or  family!  The  great  majority  of  people  will 
eat  meat  so  long  as  they  can  pay  for  it,  and  they  will 
often  buy  it  with  money  which  ought  to  go  for  other 
things.  As  a  result  of  this  “boycott”  there  may  be  a 
slight  reduction  on  some  grades  of  meat,  and  if  this 
is  made  there  will  be  a  much  larger  cut  in  the  price 
paid  to  farmers  for  live  stock.  The  packers  and 
middlemen  will  see  to  it  that  under  the  present  method 
of  distribution  the  farmer  holds  his  35  cents  of  the 
dollar  or  a  little  less.  There  is  a  bill  before  Congress 


February  5. 

to  prohibit  the  storage  of  perishable  products  for 
more  than  six  months  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Secretary  Wilson  went  last  week  before  the  committee 
which  is  investigating  the  subject  and  said : 

I  am  gathering  proof  now  which  will  demonstrate  that 
the  food  products  of  the  American  farm  are  being  sold  in 
foreign  countries  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  not  due,  as  some  have  said,  to  the  excess  of  production 
over  consumption  and  the  necessity  for ‘getting  rid  of 
the  surplus  abroad.  It  is  due  to  the  trusts:  just  to  the 
trusts.  I  cannot  find  out  all  I  want  to  on  this  subject, 
for  I  cannot  compel  people  to  testify.  But  I  will  get 
the  data  to  prove  this  statement  I  have  just  made. 

Market  reports  in  London  indicate  that  the  English 
people  can  buy  meat  at  least  30  per  cent  cheaper  than 
the  consumers  in  New  York.  The  “Meat  Trust”  can 
actually  ship  meat  across  the  ocean  and  retail  it 
cheaper  than  the  same  grade  of  meat  sells  for  in 
America!  And  under  present  conditions  this  trust 
can  laugh  at  the  “boycott.”  They  can  cut  down  the 
price  they  pay  to  farmers,  buy  cheaper  cattle  and 
carry  the  meat  in  storage  until  the  public  come  back 
and  buy  it.  1  he  consumers  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
high-priced  necessities,  but  how  many  of  them  realize 
that  for  years  farmers  have  also  faced  high  prices  for 
what  to  them  are  necessities?  Many  of  them  have 
borne  with  patience  and  self-denial  burdens  of  debt 
and  expenditure  far  more  serious  than  those  which 
now  confront  the  consumers.  The  great  hope  that  we 
have  is  that  the  consumers  will  now  see  that  they 
should  combine  with  the  producers  and  not  blame 
them  for  high  prices.  Suppose  there  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  a  demand  for  parcels  post  as  strong  as  that  re¬ 
ported  for  the  “meat  boycott!”  We  should  have  that 
reform  within  six  months ! 

* 

We  invite  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Heaton’s  figures 
on  the  first  page.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
give  the  value  of  a  good  apple  tree  as  a  commercial 
proposition.  We  have  frequently  been  told  that  such 
a  tree  will  “pay  the  interest  on  $100.”  Such  loose 
statements  do  far  more  harm  than  good,  for  they 
lead  inexperienced  people  to  go  into  the  business  of 
orcharding  in  the  expectation  of  making  “easy  money.” 
Mr.  Heaton’s  estimate  of  $400  per  acre  or  $10  per  tree, 
and  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  this  valuation  is  very 
conservative  compared  with  some  of  the  remarkable 
stories  that  are  offered.  Our  own  trees  do  not  cost 
that  much  to  bring  to  bearing  age,  as  they  are  not 
highly  cultivated,  still  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say 
that  they  will  yield  as  many  apples  as  the  cultivated 
trees.  We  shall  he  glad  to  have  Mr.  Heaton’s  figures 
analyzed  and  discussed,  for  it  is  surely  a  foundation 
necessity  for  us  to  know  the  cost.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  fruit  growers  in  the 
country  are  beginning  to  feel  that  apple  tree  planting 
is  being  overdone.  They  argue  that  millions  of 
young  trees  have  been  planted  annually  for  the 
past  few  years — a  large  part  of  them  by  experienced 
and  business  men  in  large  commercial  orchards. 

1  hese  trees  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  in  a 
few  years  will  he  in  bearing — adding  vast  quantities 
of  high-class  fruit  to  the  present  supply.  All  this 
is  true,  and  if  it  were  the  only  side  there  would  be 
danger  of  serious  over-production.  On  the  other  hand 
the  great  majority  of  town  and  city  people  do  not 
have  anywhere  near  the  apples  they  need  and  desire. 
With  a  better  system  of  distribution  and  sale  the 
market  for  fruit  could  be  doubled.  We  believe  there 
is  danger  of  over-production  with  the  present  ex¬ 
pensive  methods  of  distribution.  Put  small  packages 
of  apples  within  easy  reach  of  the  consumer  and  the 
orchards  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  demand. 

BREVITIES. 

Why,  yes !  We  favor  handling  or  footing  the  rogues 
and  rascals  with  felt  boots. 

In  stony  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  “waller”  is  in  de¬ 
mand  as  a  farm  faborer.  He  builds  stone  walls. 

Phosphate  lands  in  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  to  the 
extent  of  2,551,399  acres,  have  been  withheld  from  public 
entry. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  you  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  “ordinary  cleanliness”  and  “bac¬ 
teriological  sterilization”  ? 

It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  of  good  soil  supports  as 
great  a  weight  of  earthworms  and  other  insects  as  it 
will  of  animals  which  live  above  ground. 

The  Government  holds  public  coal  lands  valued  at 
$149,772,443.  Less  than  four  years  ago  the  value  of  these 
same  lands  had  been  placed  at  $48,240,971. 

BLionT  has  done  so  much  damage  in  Montana  orchards 
that  one  grower  writes  us  :  “I  look  to  see  it  change  our 
system  of  orcharding  altogether,  and  eliminate  our  two 
leading  market  apples,  Alexander  and  Transcendent  crabs.” 

The  papers  report  Burbank  as  saying  that  he  is  rather 
glad  the  Carnegie  Institute  took  the  $10,000  away  from 
him  !  There  is  a  cheerful  soul  !  It  would  not  annoy  us 
to  try  Burbank’s  $10,000  for  proving  the  Wonderberry  is 
a  black  nightshade. 

Speaking  of  parcels  post,  a  man  living  in  Scotland. 
England,  or  Ireland  can  send  by  mail  one  package  weigh¬ 
ing  11  pounds  to  Montreal  or  elsewhere  in  Canada  for  73 
cents.  An  American  wTithin  five  miles  of  the  line  would 
he  obliged  to  pack  the  goods  in  three  packages  and  pay 
$1.76.  This  is  “the  land  of  the  free.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  in  a  factory  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  Pa..  January  19,  caused  the  death 
of  four' girls  and  one  man.  fatal  injuries  to 
two  more  while  12  others  were  seriously 
hurt  Many  of  those  hurt  threw  themselves 
from  the  fourth  floor  windows. 

\  boycott  on  meat  begun  by  workingmen 
in  Cleveland,  0..  January  14,  as  a  protest 
against  excessive  prices  has  spread  to 
Omaha.  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  other 
Western  cities,  extending  later  to  the  East. 
After  a  few  davs  the  Cleveland  boycott 
began  to  alarm  the  wholesale  butchers, 
and  there  was  a  drop  of  two  cents  a  pound 
in  prices.  The  movement  seems  likely  to 
spread,  many  of  the  labor  unions  signing 
an  anti-meat  pledge.  It  is  stated  that 
200  000  persons  have  applied  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Anti-Food  Trust  League,  recently 
formed  in  Washington,  and  the  general 
protest  against  the  excessive  cost  of  living 
seems  to  spread.  In  Boston  it  was  asserted 
January  21.  00,000  persons  were  pledged 
against  meat. 

A  bill  introduced  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan¬ 
uary  20  by  Assemblyman  John  M.  Lupton 
of  Suffolk’ County,  if  enacted,  will  compel 
produce  commission  merchants  of  the  State 
to  procure  licenses  from  the  State  Con¬ 
troller  and  file  bonds  of  $10,000  each. 
Mr.  I. upton  is  a  seed  grower  in  Mattituek, 
and  his  measure  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  who  send  garden  produce  to  the 
cities.  The  bond  would  be  required  to  com¬ 
pel  commission  merchants  to  make  a  true 
accounting  to  their  consigners  of  all  pro¬ 
duce  received  and  sold,  and  to  remit  to 
the  consigners  full  net.  returns  from  the 
sale  of  all  such  products  within  ten  days 
of  the  sale. 

In  a  bad  wreck  which  occurred  three 
mill's  east  of  Espanola.  Ontario,  a  train  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  went  through 
a  bridge  over  Spanish  River  January  21. 
There  were  forty-eight  passengers  killed 
and  ninety-two  injured.  The  cars  which 
went  through  the  bridge  were  the  first-class 
car  and  the  dining  car.  The  first-class  car 
was  completely  submerged,  the  diner  two- 
thirds  submerged.  Seven  cars  in  all  left 
the  rails,  the  engine,  mail  car  and  express 
car  getting  over  the  bridge.  The  second- 
class  cifr  was  burned  and  it  is  reported 
that  many  lost  their  lives  by  fire  in  this 
car.  The  cause  of  the  wreck  is  as  yet 


unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  a  broken 
rail  or  a  broken  axle  led  to  it. 

Announcement,  was  made  officially  Jan¬ 
uary  21  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  about  to  begin  proceedings  against  the 
beef  trust.  The  Department,  it  was  said, 
would  proceed  against  Armour  &  Co..  Swift 
&  Co..  Morris  &  Co.,  and  the  National 
Packing  Company,  all  of  Chicago.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  information  given  out,  the  National 
Packing  Company  is  controlled  by  the  three 
other  concerns  named.  These  companies,  it 
is  alleged,  control  the  price  of  beef  through 
their  control  of  the  National  Packing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Federal  Grand  Jury  met  in 
Chicago  January  24  and  the  Government 
began  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  the 
case.  The  prosecutions  will  he  criminal.  It 
was  said  that  it  was  not  known  whether 
proceedings  in  equity  to  dissolve  any  al¬ 
leged  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
would  be  instituted. 

Eleven  men  are  known  to  have  been  killed 
and  seven  others  badly  injured,  some  of 
them  mortally,  near  Fishkill  Landing,  N. 
Y.,  January  21,  in  the  premature  explosion 
of  about  400  pounds  of  dynamite  in  the 
tunnel  of  the  great  aqueduct  for  carrying 
water  to  the  City  of  New  York  from  the 
Ashokan  Dam  in  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

Paul  O.  Stensland,  wrecker  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Avenue  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  Ilenry 
IV.  liering,  his  cashier,  were  paroled  from 
the  Illinois  Northern  Penitentiary  January 
20,  despite  the  protests  of  hundreds  of 
victims  and  of  Polish  societies  representing 
other  hundreds  who  had  suffered  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  sensational  crash. 
Stensland  and  liering  had  been  sent  down 
under  the  indeterminate  sentence  law,  which 
provided  for  from  one  to  fourteen  years, 
with  a  possible  commutation,  for  good  con¬ 
duct,  to  six  years  and  three  months.  The 
men  have  been  in  prison  since  September 
26,  1906.  The  failure  of  the  Milwaukee 
Avenue  Bank  was  one  of  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  in  Chicago’s  history  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  pitiable  scenes  and  a  long  train 
of  death  and  disaster.  Stensland  and  his 
cashier  disappeared.  The  teller  committed 
suicide.  Later  two  other  victims  committed 
suicide,  one  man  fell  dead  when  he  heard 
all  his  savings  had  been  wiped  out  and 
another  was  taken  to  the  Detention  Hospital 
a  hopeless  maniac.  The  bank  was  the 
favorite  depository  of  people  of  small  means, 
chiefly  Scandinavians  and  Poles. 


TPIE  MILK  INQUIRY.— The  Grand  Jury 
that  is  to  investigate  the  milk  trade  was 
charged  January  25,  by  Justice  Goff  in  the 
Criminal  Branch  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  Immediately  afterward  the  investi¬ 
gation.  which  is  expected  to  last  six  weeks 
and  during  which  about  fifty  witnesses  are 
to  be  examined,  was  started.  More  big 
milk  companies  have  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Alexander  Campbell  concern  in  deciding 
to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  from  nine  to 
eight  cents  a  quart.  Some  of  these  com¬ 
panies  announce  that  the  reduction  will  go 
into  effect  at  once  instead  of  on  February 
1,  the  date  on  which  the  Campbell  com¬ 
pany's  cut  will  become  operative.  The 
action  of  these  companies  probably  means 
that  New  York  will  again  have  eight 
cent  milk  all  around.  These  are  the 
companies  that  will  cut  the  price  of  milk 
to  eight  cents:  The  R.  F.  Stevens  Com¬ 
pany  of  Brooklyn,  February  1  :  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Dairy  Company  of  Manhattan,  at  once; 
the  Diamond  Dairy  Company  of  Brooklyn, 
at  once;  tin'  Beakes  Dairy  Company  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  at  once;  the  McDermott  Company 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  at  once;  the 
Orange  County  Milk  Association  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  February  1  ;  H.  Chardavoyne  of 
Brooklyn.  February  1  ;  the  Empire  State 
Dairy  Company  of  Brooklyn,  February  1  ; 
the  Mutual  Milk  and  Cream  Company  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  January  31 ; 
the  Alexander  Campbell  Company  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  February  1.  All  these  are  good,  big 
dealers,  the  Mutual  Milk  and  Cream  Com¬ 
pany  being  a  $2,000,000  concern.  Many 
smaller  dealers  undoubtedly  have  determined 
upon  the  same  reduction.  The  Sheffield 
Farms  Company  and  Borden's  Condensed 
Milk  Company  are  still  standing  out  against 
the  cut. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— At  the  Scranton, 
Pa.  poultry  show  January  20,  it  was 
reported  that  an  egg  laid  by  the  $12,000 
prize  winning  hen  Lady  Washington  had 
been  stolen  from  the  coop  in  which  she  is 
kept.  It  had  been  laid  only  a  short  time 
before.  F.  O.  Megargee,  the  owner  of  the 
hen  offered  a  reward  of  $25  for  the  return 
of  the  egg.  A  special  policeman  guarded 
the  hen,  and  it  is  believed  that  several 
persons  were  in  the  plot  to  steal  the  egg 
and  that  they  crowded  around  the  coop  so 
that  the  man  who  took  it  could  not  be 
seen  by  the  watchman. 


There  are  now  42,000  cows  “signed  up” 
by  the  farmers  of  Orange  county  in  favor 
of  the  plans  of  the  Dairymen's  League-, 
which  is  at  work  in  all  counties  in  New 
York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  organiz¬ 
ing  to  control  the  price  of  milk  instead 
of  lotting  the  ereamerymen  dictate  the 
price.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
50,000  cows  in  Orange  county  that  will 
be  signed  up.  It  is  to  be  the  strongest 
farmers’  organization  ever  formed.  If 
50,000  cows  in  Orange  county  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  in  the  other  districts 
from  which  New  York  derives  its  milk 
supply  are  taken  out  of  the  producing 
market  it  certainly  will  be  a  serious  condi¬ 
tion  for  New  York.  The  league’s  plan  in¬ 
volves  the  erection  of  a  factory  to  lake 
the  milk  and  turn  in  into  butter,  cheese  and 
other  products  when  it  is  not  shipped  to 
New  York. 


•  I.ots  of  snow  and  good  sleighing;  teams 
all  hauling  logs  or  chemical  wood,  slashing 
all  the  timber  down  that  can  be  bought; 
farms  and  hills  all  cut  over  and  the  coun¬ 
try  looks  bare,  ready  for  forest  fires. 

Little  Genesee,  N.  Y.  b.  o.  c. 

We  are  having  a  very  open  Winter  thus 
far.  only  a  few  days  of  sledding,  and  lum¬ 
bering  operations,  by  which  Maine  Winters 
are  principally  occupied,  is  at  a  standstill. 
Ground  in  the  open  at  this  writing  (Jan¬ 
uary  21)  entirely  bare,  being  bad  for  grass 
roots.  Our  specialties  for  this  locality 
(York  County),  cows,  corn  and  clover,  have 
rather  a  forbidding  outlook  for  the  coming 
year.  The  past  year  was  a  poor  corn  year, 
having  a  heavy  frost  in  August,  but  cows 
and  clover  did  fairly  well  and  prices  were 
good.  t.  j.  c. 

Hollis  Center,  Maine. 

We  have  so  far  had  the  finest  Winter  I 
ever  saw;  temperature  from  20  to  2S  de¬ 
grees,  but  little  wind,  about  15  inches  of 
snow,  fine  sleighing.  Only  two  days  with 
mercury  down  to  eight  degrees*  and  wheat 
has  been  well  covered  all  the  time  till 
now ;  we  have  just  had  two  days'  rain, 
which  has  taken  the  snow  mostly  all  off. 
but  this  morning  it  has  turned  cold  again 
and  it  is  blowing  and  snowing,  so  I  hope 
it  may  again  cover  the  ground.  People  are 
beginning  to  find  out  that  everv  acre  of 
suitable  land  here  ought  to  be  planted  to 
orchards.  j.  s.  w. 


A  Question  of  Profit 


The  opinion  which  prospective  customers  form 
of  your  dairy  and  your  product  will  have  a  great 
bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  yon  will 
make  more  money  in  1910  than  you  did  in  1909. 
This  opinion  will  be  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
things  which  come  to  their  notice.  If  you  deliver 
from  a  modern,  sanitary  PARSONS  **  I.OVV- 
DOWN  ”  WAGON,  you  will  impress  them  as 
being  a  live,  progressive  dealer:  they  will  he  will¬ 
ing  to  believe  that  your  dairy  is  sanitary,  and  that 
you  are  striving  to  give  them  clean,  wholesome 
dairy  products. 

bet  us  send  you  full  particulars  about  these 
modern  wagons.  Address  hairy  Dept,  of  the 

PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


Double  the  Ufe  of 
Your  Wagon 

Your  running  gears  are  still  good. 
Make  a  new  wagon  by  fitting  them 
up  with  Electric  Steel  Wheels.  No 
trouble.  All  wc  need  know  is  the 
size  of  your  wagon 
skein.  We’ll  do  the 
^rest.  We  make 

ELECTRIC 
Steel 


Wheels 

to  fit  any  wagon.  Low 
wheels,  broad  tires — 
your  wagon  is 
stronger,  more  con¬ 
venient  and  lighter  of 
draft  than  ever  before.  The  cost  is  only 
a  few  dollars — about  one  fourth  the  price 
of  a  new  wagon.  Send  For  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  It  tells  you  all  about  the  best 
wheels  made — the  low  cost,  the  labor 
saving,  the  easy  running  Electrics. 
Don't  wait — you  might  forget.  Write 
for  this  free  book  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY, 
Box  48,  Quincy,  III. 


2  Grand  Prizes 

-  and.  5  Gold  Medals  "  - ” - 

all  the  Grand  Frizes  and  all  the  Gold  Medals  given  to 
Furnjjs  by  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle 
last  summer,  were  awarded  to 

“AMERICAN”  Pumping  Machinery 

The  reason  why  ‘'American'  centrifugals  attain  higher 
efficiencies  than  others  is  the  impellers  are  accurately  ad¬ 
justed  and  machined  true  to  fit  the  cas¬ 
ing  and  the  flowlines  aro  all  easy  curves 
with  no  suddeu  change  of  direction  of 
fluid  in  passing  through 
the  pump. 

“American"  cen¬ 
trifugals  are  made 
in  any  size,  equip¬ 
ped  with  any  power 
a  id  guaranteed  rig¬ 
idly.  Complete  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  104  Free. 

The  American 
Well  W orka 

Office  and  Works:  Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago  Office.  First  National  Bank  Building^ 


WALTHAM  MATCHES 


It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Waltham  Watch  Company 
was  the  first  in  the  world  to  make  watches  with  interchangeable 
parts  by  machinery. 

It  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  all  scientific  watchmakers  that 
every  device  and  mechanical  improvement  of  importance  in 
the  making  of  watches  has  originated  in  the  factory  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Waltham  Watch  Company 
makes  more  watches  than  any  other  watch  company  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  opinion  that  the  Waltham  Watch 
Company  makes  better  watches  than  any  other  company  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wisdom  to  buy 
to  temperature  and  position  and  to 
jeweler. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “Perfected  American  Watch,’’  our  book  about  watches. 


a  Waltham  Watch  adjusted 
buy  only  of  a  reliable  retail 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  NEW  BEGINNING. 

Every  day  is  a  new  beginning. 

Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new  ; 

Ye  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 
Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you — 

A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

All  the  past  things  are  past  and  over. 

The  tasks  ai'c  done  and  tears  are  shed ; 
Yesterday's  errors  let  yesterday  cover, 
Yesterday's  wounds  which  smarted  and 
bled 

Are  healed  with  the  healing  which  night 
has  shed. 

Yesterday  now  is  part  of  forever, 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf,  which  God  holds 
tight, 

With  glad  days,  and  sad  days,  and  bad 
days  which  never 

Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and 
blight, 

Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful 
night. 

Let  them  go,  since  we  cannot  relieve  them, 
Cannot  undo  and  cannot  atone ; 

God,  in  His  mercy,  receive,  forgive  them ; 
Only  the  new  days  arc  our  own, 

To-day  is  ours,  and  to-day  alone. 

Here  are  the  skies  all  burnished  brightly, 
Here  is  the  spent  earth,  all  reborn, 

Here  are  tile  tired  limbs,  springing  lightly 
To  face  the  sun  and  to  share  with  the 
morn 

In  the  chrism  of  dew  and  the  cool  of 
dawn. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning ; 

Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain, 

And  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older  sinning, 
And  puzzles  forecasted  and  possible  pain, 
Take  heart  with  the  day  and  begin  again. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

* 

Steamed  rabbi-t  is  easily  cooked  and 
very  good.  Dress  and  cut  up  as  for 
fricassee,  rub  each  piece  with  onion, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put 
in  steam  pail  or  in  a  deep  granite  dish 
in  the  steamer.  Lay  on  the  top  a 
few  slices  of  onion  and  a  dozen  cran¬ 
berries,  cover,  and  cook  until  tender. 
When  tender  put  in  the  oven  to 
brown  while  preparing  the  .gravy.  Add 
a  little  more  boiling  water  to  the 
liquor  in  the  steaming  dish,  a  little 
more  seasoning  if  desired,  thicken  with 
browned  flour;  cook  five  minutes,  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  put  the 
meat  on  a  hot  platter,  pour  the  gravy 
over  it  and  serve  immediately. 

* 

Marabou  feathers  have  been  used 
enormously  this  Winter,  ^md  while  we 
have  never  admired  those  hats  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  them,  described  by 
one  disgruntled  man  as  looking  like  a 
nail  keg  which  had  been  dipped  in 
molasses  and  then  rolled  in  caterpillar 
fur,  we  think  this  trimming  particu¬ 
larly  becoming.  As  a  hat  trimming  it 
gives  the  effect  of  fur  without  its  heavi¬ 
ness,  while  in  muffs  and  neckpieces  the 
marabou  is  warm  and  yet  light.  Of 
course,  the  feathers  do  not  wear  like 
fur,  but  for  dress  wear  such  a  set  is 
very  handsome,  either  black  or  the  na¬ 
tural  mole  brown,  while  costing  less 
than  good  furs.  Evening  wraps  and 
scarfs  are  very  freely  trimmed  with 
marabou.  The  marabou  is  a  large  Af¬ 
rican  stork,  but  we  have  a  strong  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  American  turkey  or 
some  other  domestic  fowl  furnishes  a 
good  many  of  the  manufactured 
feathers.  The  trimming  is  sold  by  the 
yard,  and  also  made  up  into  plumes  and 
bands  for  millinery. 

-J1 

An  English  authoress,  Irene  Osgood, 
started  a  movement  last  year  for  re¬ 
membering  the  birds  at  Christmas,  so  a 
number  of  young  people  interested  in 
birds,  following  out  the  idea,  fixed  to 
the  branches  of  certain  trees  meat 
bones  and  cocoanuts  cut  in  two,  with 
the  addition  of  small  seeds  and  shallow 
dishes  of  water  on  the  ground  beneath. 
The  suggestion  was  carried  out  by  the 
members  of  a  young  people’s  society 
numbering  between  3,000  and  4,000 
members,  and  the  birds  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  treat  by  collecting 
in  enormous  numbers.  We  wish  our 
friends  would  bear  this  in  mind,  es¬ 


pecially  during  deep  snows.  Pieces  of 
suet  hung  from  branches  out  of  the 
reach  of  marauding  cats  will  be  very 
much  appreciated,  and  also  crumbs  and 
small  seeds.  We  are  all  so  much  in¬ 
debted  to  the  chickadees  especially  for 
their  cheerfulness  during  glocmv  Win- 


6538  Child’s  Cap,  Collar  and  Muff, 

4,  6  and  8  years. 

ter  weather  that  we  may  well  try  to 
offer  some  friendship  in  return  to  “our 
little  brothers  of  the  air.” 

* 

The  “Farmers’  Week”  at  Cornell 
February  7-12,  includes  the  department 
of  home  economics;  there  is  a  house¬ 
keepers’  conference  through  the  entire 
session,  with  a  very  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme.  This  includes  lectures  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  children ;  general 


principles  of  nutrition;  house  furnish¬ 
ing  and  household  management ;  sanita¬ 
tion  ;  demonstrations  with  exhibition  of 
modern  cooking  appliances ;  conference 
upon  rural  schools,  and  a  library  con¬ 
ference  with  reference  to  selection  of 
books  for  the  home.  We  wish  every 
farm  housekeeper  (and  especially  she 
who  feels  tired  of  the  perpetual 
monotonous  round  of  home  duties) 
could  attend  this  meeting,  and  take  back 
from  it  the  enthusiasm  that  gilds  every¬ 
day  life  and  makes  it  beautiful.  It 
would  do  the  girls  good  to  go  there 
too,  but  it  is  the  wife  and  mother  who 
has  given  up  old  dreams  and  hopes 
and  settled  down  into  unselfish  toil  for 
others  who  has  the  best  right  to  at¬ 
tend  that  Cornell  meeting.  Why  not 
take  the  work  off  her  burdened 
shoulders  for  one  week  and  make 
“mother’  'take  this  helpful  vacation? 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Winter  comfort  demands  just  such 
a  comfortable,  close-fitting  cap  and 
pretty  little  fur  set  as  these.  The  cap  can 
be  made  either  plain  or  with  revers  as 
liked,  and  it  will  be  found  adapted  to 
a  great  many  different  materials.  In 
the  illustration  the  cap  with  revers  is 
shown  made  of  broadcloth,  while  the 
plain  cap  is  made  of  plush.  Caps  to 
match  the  coats  are  well  liked  and  are 
always  pretty,  and  velvet  and  corduroy 
caps  are  worn  with  coats  of  all  sorts. 
Also  the  same  model  will  be  pretty  for 
silk  or  thinner  materials.  The  little 
collar  and  muff  can  be  made  from  fur 
plush,  'as  in  this  instance,  or  from 
genuine  fur  or  from  velvet  or  from  any 
fancy  material.  The  cap  is  made  with 
the  crown  and  brim  and  when  the 
rever  is  used  it  is  joined  to  the  front 
edge.  The  collar  is  cut  in  one  piece 
and  the  muff  is  a  simple  round  one,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  made  soft  and  warm  with 
wadding  and  to  be  lined  with  silk. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (6  years)  is  l/2  yard 
27,  ‘Y®  yard  44  or  %  yard  50  inches 
wide;  the  muff  and  collar  %  yard  50 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  6538  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6  and  8  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

The  misses’  dress  shown  will  be  found 
a  smart  model  for  Summer  materials, 
and  it  is  also  suitable  for  evening  wear. 
The  dress  is  made  with  waist  and  skirt 
portions.  The  waist  is  made  over  a  fit¬ 
ted  lining  and  consists  of  the  full  por¬ 
tions  that  are  finished  by  trimming 
bands  and  the  little  frill,  or  tucker, 
above  them.  The  short  sleeves  are  in 
one  piece  but  the  long  sleeves  are  cut 
with  upper  and  under  portions  and  fit 
the  arms  snugly.  When  the  high  neck 
is  needed  the  lining  is  faced  to  form  the 
yoke.  The  skirt  is  made  with  front, 
back  and  side  portions.  The  front  and 
back  portions  are  tucked  and  cut  in  sec¬ 
tions  but  the  side  portions  are  plain  and 
the  trimming  is  arranged  to  give  a  tunic 
effect.  The  closing  is  made  invisibly  at 
the  back.  The  quantity  of  material  is  9j/f 
for  the  sixteen-year  size,  9)4  yards 
yards  24,  7*4  yards  32  or  5V2  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  12  yards  of  banding, 
il/2  yards  of  ribbon  and  Y  yard  of  chif¬ 
fon  for  frill;  \l/2  yards  of  all-over  lace 
for  yoke  and  long  sleeves.  The  pattern 
6549  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 
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\  EddystoMO 


FOUNDED  1842 

Inexpensive  Dresses 

Supreme  satisfaction 
! w i t h  cotton  dress- 
goods  is  worth  all  it 
costs  ;  and  it  costs  but 
little  in 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

The  standard  calicoes 
for  over 65  years.  Stan¬ 
dard  to-day.  Beauti¬ 
ful,  fadeless,  and  en¬ 
during. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddyitone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


TO  BE  ABLE  TO  GET  OUR  GOODS 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S,  Ltd. 

LONDON 

A-rtists’  Materials 

‘Ihe  }  WATER  COLOR  BOX  FITTED 
Ideal f  OIL  COLOR  BOX  FITTED 

With  our  colors  and  brushes,  and  book  of  DQ  Coph 
instructions,  by  express  paid  for  .  .  .  VW  CdUlI 

Office  and  Salesroom  :  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


Wall  Paper  at 
half  price 

Not  a  clearance  sale  of  old,  faded 
patterns,  but  new.  fresh,  artistic 
stock,  at  half  price,  because  we  sell 
direct  from  mills  to  you.  We'll 
show  you,  too,  how  to  handle  the 
paper  yourself,  thus  saving  labor 
cost  and  letting  you  beautify  three 
rooms  for  what  one  has  al¬ 
ways  heretofore  cost  you. 
Send  for  free  samples  and 
instructions  today. 

PENN  WALL-PAPER  MILLS, 
Dept-  F  Philadelphia 


How  to  Buy 

Soda  Crackers 
m  tke  Country 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  store 
buy  enough  Uneeda  Biscuit  to  last 
till  next  market  day.  “But,”  you 
say,  “will  they  keep  that  long?” 

Yes — 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

are  the  soda  crackers  that  come  to 
you  protected  in  sealed  packages, 
so  that  you  always  have  fresh  soda 
crackers  no  matter  how  many  you 
buy  or  how  long  you  keep  them. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


1910. 
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Household  Expenditures. 

L.  S.  wants  a  discussion  on  what  to 
spend  in  the  household.  As  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man’s  poison,  so  what 
one  can  spend  another  cannot  and  ad¬ 
here  to  an  honest  line  of  living.  Some 
poor  girls  want  to  dress  like  millionaires’ 
daughters,  and  some  poor  families  want 
to  live,  (eat,  I  mean)  more  extravagant¬ 
ly  than  the  rich.  It  is  a  battle  each  man 
must  fight  for  himself,  only  you  cannot 
eat  your  pie  and  have  it  too.  I  do  not 
want  to  live  on  as  little  as  we  can,  but  I 
do  want  to  live  within  the  standard  we 
set  in  starting.  We  aim  to  save  so  much 
each  year,  and  we  do  it,  and  have  great 
enjoyment  manipulating  the  rest  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  husband  has  a  sta¬ 
ted  salary,  and  each  month,  when  the 
check  comes,  he  has  it  cashed  and  puts  a 
certain  amount  in  bank  in  the  wife’s 
name — for  then  he  knows  it  is  safe.  In 
this  way  she  has  saved  everything  he  has 
to  make  him  rich  in  this  world’s  goods4 
and  wholly  of  it  has  been  invested  in 
her  name,  thus  showing  that  the  wife  is 
a  real  partner.  Each  works  to  help  the 
other  and  each  has  equal  reward.  Each 
one  has  a  particular  talent,  which  they 
are  developing,  and  thereby  adding  to 
•the  family  exchequer.  So  that  we  do 
not  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  necessities 
but  have  many  of  the  luxuries. 

In  this  case  each  one  keeps  a  book  and 
knows  just  what  they  earn  and  just  how 
they  spend  it.  The  proceeds  from  the 
farming  part  of  the  operation  may  fluc¬ 
tuate,  and  I  do  not  know  how  a  farmer 
knows  where  he  is  if  he  does  not  keep 
anything  in  black  and  white,  unless  he 
tan  say,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  ‘‘I  am 
so  many  dollars  or  hundreds  ahead  this 
year.”  If  one  keeps  a  book  and  goes  on 
a  cash  basis  he  certainly  will  not  spend 
more  than  he  earns.  I  abhor  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  .  still  if  I  have  some  pet  luxury 
which  my  neighbor  cannot  buy,  whose 
business  is  it,  how  I  spend  my  money, 
if  I  owe  no  one?  It  would  be  impossible 
to  say  how  much  anyone  else  should 
spend ;  it  is  oft  times  as  much  as  one  can 
do  to  decide  for  themselves  along  this 

line.  CORA  JUNE  SHEPPARD. 

CURING  BIRD  WINGS. 

It  was  asked  in  these  columns  how  to 
cure  bird  wings,  and  though  my  ideas 
must  in  any  case  come  too  late  for  bird 
plumage  then  in  hand  the  inquirer  may 
have  at  some  other  time  use  for  what 
suggestions  I  can  offer.  We  had  at  one 
time  a  taxidermist  in  our  family  so  I 
came  to  know  something  about  handling 
bird  skins. 

Eirstly,  use  all  possible  caution  about 
keeping  blood  off  any  feathers  you  wish 
to  save.  Though  a  sprinkling  of  lime 
or  some  dry  absorbent  may  help  to  clean 
bloody  feathers  it  will  scarcely  restore 
their  natural  luster,  it  is  bothersome  and 
really  not  worth  the  effort.  A  soft  cloth 
and  warm  water  will  wipe  away  fresh 
blood  fairly  well,  but  better  still  is  the 
care  which  keeps  the  feathers  clean  from 
the  first.  A  little  pledget  of  cotton  wad¬ 
ding  pushed  into  shot  or  bullet  wounds 
will  stop  the  blood  and  enable  the  sports¬ 
man  to  bring  game  birds  home  with 
plumage  nearly  unspoiled.  Secondly,  I 
would  ‘strongly  advise  anyone  likely  to 
have  to  do  with  preserving  wings  or 
bird  plumage  to  buy  and  keep  on  hand, 
in  a  carefully  labelled  box,  a  mixture  of 
alum  and  arsenic.  Buy  an  ounce  of  each, 
powdered,  stir  them  together  in  a  tin 
box  and  put  away  in  some  dry  place, 
but  not  in  the  pantry  or  any  spot  where 
food  supplies  would  ever  be  found. 
Then  when  wings  or  skins  come  to  hand 
dress  and  arrange  them  in  desired  shapes 
before  they  become  dry.  In  cool  weather 
a  dead  bird  may  be  kept  several  days, 
especially  if  rolled  in  a  slightly  dampened 
cloth. 

If  only  wings  are  to  be  treated  cut 
them  from  the  body,  and  laying 
them  on  the  table,  face  down,  slit  the 
skin  with  a  sharp-pointed  little  knife 
parallel  with  the  bones.  This  will  lay 
bare  the  muscle  or  meaty  part,  and  by 


turning  back  the  skin  and  working  with 
the  pointed  knife  the  meat  may  be  pulled 
out,  as  it  is  usually  in  strong  segments 
tapering  to  a  muscular  thread  at  the 
joint  at  the  outer  end.  Of  course  wings 
differ  greatly;  those  long  and  strong  for 
sustained  flight  having  less  meat  than 
wings  of  the  more  plump  ground  feeders. 
The  outer  section  which  carries  the  quill 
feathers  often  has  little  flesh,  and  to  slit 
the  skin  and  rub  in  some  of  the  arsenic 
and  alum  mixture  is  all  that  is  required. 
Where  a  good  deal  of  flesh  has  been 
taken  out  one  may  put  cotton  in  its  place 
after  first  dusting  the  bone  and  inside  of 
the  skin  well  with  the  powder.  A  few 
stitches  will  draw  the  skin  together  and 
the  wing  scarce  show  that  it  has  been 
opened.  But  for  most  uses  to  remove 
the  muscle  and  rub  the  powder  over  the 
back  of  the  skin  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  artistic  work  of  arranging  the 
feathers  is  all  that  now  remains  to  be 
done,  for  as  feathers  fall  in  a  dried  skin 
'so  they  must  lie.  Therefore,  decide  how 
the  wings  will  look  prettiest  for  what¬ 
ever  use  they  are  designed.  If’  for  mil¬ 
linery  uses  fashion  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  pose  and  spread,  but  in  any  case 
they  must  not  look  flat,  must  not  be  too 
much  spread,  and  usually  the  second 
part  of  the  wing  is  of  even  greater  use 
than  the  long  quill  feathers,  so  be  sure 
to  save  the  part  of  the  wing  carrying  the 
two  bones.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  push 
a  piece  of  annealed  wire  in  under  the 
skin  at  the  joint  and  twist  it  fast  to  the 
bones,  thus  giving  a  loop  for  sewing  the 
wing  in  place  upon  the  hat.  Pinning  the 
wings  upon  an  old  hat  may  be  a  help 
about  deciding  how  they  will  look  best, 
and  they  can  then  be  left  to  dry  in  a  box 
or  closet  where  mice  or  cats  will  not 
molest  them.  Pieces  of  stiff  paper  can 
be  pasted  or  pinned  across  to  hold  the 
feathers  in  place,  but  avoid  a  pressed  or 
stiff  look,  and  try  to  have  each  feather 
lie  when  put  away  for  drying  exactly  as 
you  wish  it  to  remain. 

Dried  bird  skins  are  brittle  and  crack 
and  break  with  any  bending.  The  breast 
of  a  duck  or  even  of  a  barnyard  hen  of 
unusual  color  will  often  give  a  handsome 
piece  of  hat  trimming.  Keep  free  from 
blood,  skin  neatly,  rub  the  back  well  with 
the  arsenic  and  alum  mixture,  and  pin 
on  to  some  such  support  as  excelsior 
wrapped  in  a. cloth,  where  it  will  dry 
in  the  shape  liked.  I  have  known  the 
breast  of  a  wild  duck  to  keep  without 
special  care  for  many  years,  though  cured 
in  this  ‘simple  fashion. 

Perhaps  the  inquirer  had  in  mind  a 
collection  of  bird  wings  made  of  such 
game  birds  as  came  in  her  way.  I  was 
once  shown  such  a  memento  of  several 
years?  homesteading  upon  a  Western 
ranch.  These  wings  had  been  merely 
pressed  flat  so  as  best  to  show  their  col¬ 
ors  and  markings.  But  in  that  case  it 
would  be  well  to  remove  the  meat  and 
cure  with  the  preservative  mentioned. 
Pressing  between  folded  newspapers  with 
warm,  not  hot,  flat  irons  as  weight,  is  all 
that  is  required.  frudence  primrose. 


Half  the  money- 
spent  for  chim¬ 
neys  would  be 
saved  if  every¬ 
body  bought 
Macbeth  “  Pearl 
Glass”  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because  Mac¬ 
beth  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  never  break 
from  heat — they 

Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OH.  -will  Vldt  firSt. 

Then  they’re  handsome — clear 
—crystalline — and  give  a  lamp  a 
well-bred  look. 

Unless  my  name  is  on  a  lamp- 
chimney  it  is  not  a  Macbeth. 


I  have  a  book  which  tells  which  chimney  to  get 
for  any  burner  made.  It  is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


'What  Makes  Water  Rise  In  a  Pump? 

The  bright  school-boy  will  tell  you  it  is  atnjospheric  pressure.  But  do 
you  realize  that  without  the  aid  of  the  weight  of  our  atmosphere  you 
would  have  to  lift  the  water  out  of  a  well  or  cistern?  The  pump  sucks 
the  air  out  of  the  water  pipe,  creating  a  partial  vacuum  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  well  forces  it  up  the  pipe  to  fill  the 
vacuum. 

Syracuse  "EASY”  Washer 

is  the  only  one  that  applies  this  scientific  principle  and 
makes  the  air  work  for  you.  The  handle  moved  up  and 
down  with  an  easy  pumping  motion,  first  sucks  air  and 
sudsy  water  up  through  the  clothes  into  the  funnel,  and 
then  drives  the  air  and  suds  down  again  with  the  return 
stroke. 

The  clothes,  laces,  etc.  are  not  pulled  or  hauled 
around,  yet  every  fibre  and  thread  is  reached  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  with  £  the  effort  required  by 
any  other  washing  machine. 

You  can’t  appreciate  how  easy  and  thorough  it  is  un¬ 
til  you  have  triedit.  Therefore  we  will  ship  the 
“  EASY  ”  Washer,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  woman  on 

30  Days  Trial 

If  it  does  not  prove  all  our  claims,  and  actually  de¬ 
light  you,  we  will  cheerfully  take  it  back  and  pay  re¬ 
turn  freight.Thousands  ofwomen  have  solved  the  wash¬ 
ing  problem  with  the  “  EASY.”  Why  don’t  you  try? 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  money-saving  laundry 
recipes  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224-G  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 


A  LEATHER  ITOP 

RUBBER  SHOE 

For  Farmers,  Lumbermen  and  Sportsmen. 

You  can’t  find  a  better 
protection  from  snow  and 
wet  than  the  Manitoba 
Boft  leather  top  rubber 
shoe.  After  a  trial  you 
will  never  be  satisfied  to 
wear  heavy  felt  boots. 
They  are  neat,  close  fit¬ 
ting  and  light  in  weight. 

Made  111  all  heights  trom 
8  to  16  indies.  Will  out¬ 
wear  any  high  rubber 
shoe  or  pac  that  you  ever 
saw.  The  Top  is  of  a  solt, 
pliable,  durableand  pract¬ 
ically  waterproof  leather 
known  as  Special  Chrome. 
Beware  of  cheap 
imitations  made  of 
split  leather.  Such 
shoes  will  wet 
through  quickly. 
Ask  for  Gold  The  tops  are  fitted 

Cross,  Manitoba.  with  Copper  Klon¬ 

dike  Eyelets  and  Rawhide  Laces. 

The  Over  is  made  of  the  purest  Rubber.  There 
are  two  distinct  vamps  of  heavy  duelc  witli  layers  of 
rubber  between,  fastened  together  under  great 
pressure. 

The  Sole  is  made  to  stand  the  hardest  wear.  The 
Manitoba  is  an  honest  made  Shoe  that  will  give  hon¬ 
est  wear,  because  the  right  kind  of  material  and 
workmanship  is  put  into  it. 

When  you  want  any  high 

trade,  satisfactory  rubber 
oot  or  shoe  ask  for  the  Gold 
Cross  Brand,  made  by  a  com¬ 
pany  that  is  “not  in  a  trust.” 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


town  Kb 


Trade  Mark 
Look  lor  the 
Cold  Croea 


TH  Yl'BEST'Xl  ght 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
f?as.  Brilliant  500  candle  power  light. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  W rite  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Rider  Agents  e  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1910  bicycle.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

BTnest  Guaranteed  fti  If!  C9  7 
1910  Models  V*  »  ro  * 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  &  1909  Models  tib  7  It  1 2 

all  of  best  makes  V  »  V*  *  “ 
tOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

| All  makes  and  models ,  <£0 

\good  as  new .  1  u 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
.cent  deposit ►  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAY’S  FREE  TRIAL.  ( 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  Chicago 


Being  makers,  we  not  only  save  you  all  deal- 
ler’s  profits,  but  give  you  the  newest  patterns 
land  the  greatest  variety  from  which  to  select. 


Hancock  Rugs 


kTre  backed  by  a  quarter-century's  reputation,  and  we 
^guarantee  satisfaction 

Ingrains,  Tapestries, Velvets,  Axminsters,  Body 
Brussels,  Wiltons.  Sizes  6  x  9  to  11  x  15.  $  1.90 

y:o  $60.00.  Money  back  if  you  want 
jt.  Send  today  for  catalogue  showing  the1' 
ugs  in  actual  colors  and  telling  how  we] 
kPay  the  freight.  \ 

,  Hancock  Rug  Mills,  Dept,  C  Phlla.i 


8,000  Money-Making*  Farms. 

Throughout  16  States.  One  acre  to  a  thousand. 
$500  to  $15,000.  Stock  and  tools  included  with  many 
to  settle  estates  quickly.  Illustrated  catalogue. 
‘‘Guide  No.  28  ”  free.  Bayers’ car  fare  paid.  E.  A 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  1099,47  West 34th  St.,NewYork. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Prof*  Shaw,  Well-Known  Agriculturist,  Says: 

“I  would  sooner  raise  cattle  in  Western  Canada 
than  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 
Feed  is  cheaper  and  climate  better 
for  the  purpose.  Your  market  will 
improve  faster  than  your  farmers 
will  produce  the  supplies.  Wheat 
can  bo  grown  up  to  the  60th  parallel 
[800  miles  north  of  the  International 
boundary].  Your  vacant  land  will 
be  taken  at  a  rate  beyond  present 
conception.  We  have  enough  people 
in  the  United  States  alone  who  want 
homes  to  take  up  this  laud.  *  ’  Nearly 

707000  Americans 

will  enter  and  make  tlieir  homes 
In  Western  Canada  this  year. 

1 909  produced  another  large  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  cattle  exports 
was  an  Immense  Item. 

Cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farming  slid 
grain  growing  in  the  provinces  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches,  and 
good  railways.  For  settlers’  rates,  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  "Last  Best  West,”  how  to 
reach  the  country  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Snp’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
the  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  0.  Duncan,  Oanadiay  Government 
Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Rank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(Use  address  nearest  yon.)  (6) 


Don't  Throw  it  Awa; 


1  Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Oaq  Leah  ? 


'idsmaL 


nn 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper, graniteware,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one 
"  canusethem;  titanysnrfaceitwomillion 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette Mfg.  Co.,  Box  110,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


More  Sap 
More  Maple  Sugar 

Other  spouts  injure  the  trees,  waste  the  sajr» 
freeze  up  and  sour. 

You  get  every  drop  of  sap  your  trees  yield, 
and  without  damage  or  inconvenience,  by 
using  scientific  sap  spouts — metal  spouts  that 
exclude  air — 

Post’s  'csv  Sap  Spouts 

The  Eureka  Patented  “Air  Trap”  prevents 
freezing  or  drying  up,  and  allows  constant 
flow  from  even  the  outer  pores  of  the  tree. 

And  will  yield  in  one  season  enough  extra 
sap  to  more  than  pay  their  cost.  Made  in  two 
styles,  inches  long.  Samples  of  each  5c. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

C.  C.  Stelle,  Sole  M'f-j.  75  Fifth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,^.  Y. 

Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— >$5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  .Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  Rt  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.&  StL.Ry.,Dept,C.  Nashville,  Tenn, 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal — an  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  your  business.  §1.00  year,  52  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers'  Journal,  521Walker  Bldg,,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

$10.00  Per  Acre  and  up. 

ALONG  THE  C-  &  O-  RAILROAD 

Rich  soil,  mild  winters,  good  markets.  For  handsome 
booklet  and  low  excursion  rates  address 

C.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

C.  &  O.  Railway  Box  C.  Richmond,  Va. 


HftMP  direct  from  Apiary.  The 

■  1  DUE  1  world  famous  white  sage  honey, 
finest  delicacy,  price  10c.  per  lb.,  freight  prepaid; 
generous  sample,  10c.  SPENCER  APIARIES,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


JTIoricfa  L/ands 


Offer  You  an  Opportunity  to  become  Independent  in  a  Short  Time. 

BIG  PROFITS  ARE  MADE 

9n  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  You  are  close  to  the  Best  Markets  in  the  Eas  t. 
Quick  Transportation,  Low  Freight  Rates. 

The  West  Coast  of  Florida  is  famed  for  its  climate.  _  There  are  no  killing 
frosts  or  icy  winds.  The  land  is  rich,  and  with  a  little  assistance  nature  produce3 
always  a  bountiful  crop.  .Two  and  three  crops  a  year,  yields  $500  to  $1  500 
net,  per  acre. 

A  beautiful  and  instructive  booklet  has  been  compiled  by  a  western  man 
which  describes  all  details.  This  will  be  sent  to  any  address  free  of  cost.  W rite — • 


0.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent,  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  ORCHARD. 

I  do  not  advise  putting  in  if  orchards 
arc  to  be  heavily  pastured  and  tramped 
by  a  maximum  .of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  especially  in  an  orchard  of  small 
or  moderate  size.  The  commercial  or¬ 
chard  can  have  some  stock  in  it.  Eight 
to  10  hogs  per  acre,  possibly  10  sheep 
per  acre,  two  cows  to  three  acres  or  one 
horse  per  acre,  but  horses  will  get  to 
removing  apples  from  trees.  I  prefer 
first  of  all  hogs  in  the  orchard,  not  to 
make  a  hog  pasture  out  of  the  orchard, 
but  to  use  the  hogs  to  take  up  vermin 
and  •wormy  fruits  and  they  will  take  up 
lots  of  them.  If  there  is  any  trouble 
with  hogs  tearing  up  ground  too  much 
ring  them.  If  they  bark,  trees  their  feed 
is  deficient,  give  them  wood  ashes,  soft- 
burned  brick,  salt,  charred  wood,  inter¬ 
nal  doses  of  turpentine  through  slops 
twice  a  week  and  dip  the  shotes  regular¬ 
ly  every  two  weeks  all  Summer  in  some 
commercial  dip.  So  treated,  if  well  fed, 
they  are  to  be  used  in  orchard  to  graze 
and  pasture  just  enough  to  develop 
them  rapidly  and  they  will  treat  orchard 
decently  then  if  tligy  use  it  as  an  after¬ 
noon  pasture.  Keep  them  hungry  for 
the  green  pasturage  in  the  orchard  and 
when  full  of  that  have  them  hungry  for 
their  grain  food  and  slops.  Be  liberal 
with  them  in  matter  of  grain  diet  and 
force  their  growth  on  Summer  grass. 
A  20-acre  orchard  will  easily  make  good 
pasturage  for  from  80  to  100  shotes  but 
toward  Winter  gradually  restrain  their 
freedom  as  you  gather  apples  and  har¬ 
vest  orchard  crops  but  be  sure  to  give 
them  a  chance  at  all  worthless  culls  and 
windfalls  and  let  them  take  them  up 
quickly  before  worms  escape. 

Sheep  have  an  advantage  over  hogs 
as  they  take  up  more  waste  and  will, 
if  wanted,  strip  ground  bare.  This  is 
not  always  desirable  but  last  three  years 
fungus  has  been  very  bad  and  sheep  will 
take  up  from  ground  dropping  diseased 
leaves  and  assist  to  eliminate  fungi  as 
well  as  take  up  all  wormy  fruit.  The 
writer  has  always  used  hogs  but  will 
next  season  use  both  hogs  and  sheep  to 
eliminate  fungi  and  Vermin.  Spraying  is 
more  easily  made  effective  in  the  Spring 
if  sources  of  insects  and  fungi  arc  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  under  trees.  Un¬ 
less  trees  had  much  age  and  height  I 
would  not  use  cattle  in  an  orchard  un¬ 
less,  perhaps,  Jersey  dairy  stock.  In 
case  they- work  trees  and  destroy  apples 
they  can  be  hobbled  to  keep  head  down. 
In  poultry,  ducks  and  geese  are  most 
effective  and  aggressive  grazers  and  de¬ 
stroyers  of  insects  and  they  will  take  up 
more  weeds  and  waste  than  any  other 
fowls.  WM.  M.  BOMBERGER. 

Iowa. 

Mules,  Hogs  and  Chickens. 

As  a  fruit  grower,  three  kinds  of 
live  stock  appeal  to  me,  mules,  hogs  and 
chickens,  and  a  fourth,  cows,  in  only 
such  numbers  as  necessary  for  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  milk  and  butter.  In  our 
experience  we  have  found  mules  to  be 
particularly  good  for  orchard  work. 
They  are  easily  trained,  respond  quick¬ 
ly,  and  creep  around  the  trees  and  un¬ 
der  the  branches,  much  more  readily 
than  a  horse  of  corresponding  strength. 
In  the  orchard  that  is  fenced,  hogs  do 
very  well,  cleaning  up  wormy  apples, 
and  helping  to  stir  the  ground;  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  never  do  any  damage  to 
the  trees.  In  no  instance  would  I  per¬ 
mit  a  cow  to  enter  an  apple  orchard, 
unless  I  considered  the  cow  the  es¬ 
sential  feature,  and  had  pruned  the 
apple  trees  to  a  considerable  height  ac¬ 
cordingly.  A  cow  will  do  very  little 
good  in  an  orchard,  unless  sod  treat¬ 
ment  is  practiced,  which  in  itself  I  con¬ 
sider  wrong.  Besides  this,  I  have 
watched  cows  among  apple  trees,  and 
they  seem  to  spend  considerable  part 
of  their  time  rubbing  against  branches 
to  rid  themselves  of  flics,  resulting  in 


destroying  fruit  spurs  to  much  more 
than  the  value  of  the  cow  in  a  short 
time.  I  have  great  faith  in  poultry, 
especially  for  eggs,  and  I  know  of 
several  Hocks  of  considerable  size  living 
in  apple  orchards,  where  they  do  Very 
well;  and  I  believe,  are  very  helpful 
to  the  trees  by  destroying  insects. 
Pennsylvania.  Chester  j.  tyson. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Garget. 

We  have  a  cow  live  years  old,  giving 
about  five  quarts  of  milk  at"  a  milking.  We 
feed  her  all  the  Timothy  hay  she  will  eat, 
and  a  water  bucket  full  of  nubbins  or 
broken  ears  of  corn  twice  a  day.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  of  her  having  lumps  in 
her  milkV  A.  B.  C. 

Missouri. 

Lumps  in  milk  indicate  garget  (inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  udder)  and  indigestion  from 
improper  feeding  may  be  a  cause.  Stop 
feeding  nubbins  and  Timothy  hay  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  ration  of  bran,  cornmeal,  flaxseed 
meal  and  hominy  or  gluten  meal,  along  with 
mixed  hay.  Or  give  any  good  milk-making 
ration  of  food  such  as  your  dairymen  neigh¬ 
bors  find  profitable  in  your  particular  dis¬ 
trict.  Massage  the  udder  thoroughly  twice 
a  day  and  then  rub  with  warm,  melted 
lard.  Protect  udder  against  bruising  on 
stall  floors.  Give  cow  half  an  ounce  of 
granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  night  and 
morning  in  her  feed  or  drinking  water  un¬ 
til  the  milk  clears  up.  a.  s.  a. 

Arsenic  for  Horses. 

I  often  see  advice  from  veterinarian  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  Fowler's  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic  for  horses.  Is  there  any  harmful  ef¬ 
fect  from  the  use  of  the  solution  mentioned, 
or  in  plainer  words,  does  it  hurt  the  lungs 
of  a  horse  to  give  him  arsenic  for  a  while 
and  then  discontinue  the  use  ot  It,  or  after 
it  is  once  begun,  is  it  necessary  to  continue 
to  give  the  arsenic?  G.  W.  H. 

Maryla  nd. 

'  Arsenic  is  excellent  for  ailments  of  the 
breathing  apparatus  and  especially  for 
“heaves”  (emphysema  of  the  lungs).  It  also 
is  an  effective  medicine  for  chronic  diseases 
of  the  skin,  not  due  to  parasites.  When 
arsenic  has  been  given  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  and  for  a  time  long  enough  to  obtain 
the  results  desired  the  animal  will  “go 
back"  or  fall  away  in  flesh  or  plumpness  if 
the  arsenic  is  suddenly  discontinued.  For 
that  reason  it  has  to  be  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued.  and  then  no  ill  results  follow.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  medicine  right 
along.  a.  s.  a. 

Cow  with  Fractured  Tibia. 

I  have  a  grade  Jersey  cow,  nine  years 
old,  that  broke  her  t high  half  way  between 
hock  joint  and  thigh  joint.  A  veterinary 
was  called  :  lie  advised  me  not  to  kill  her 
as  her  chances  to  get  well  were  good,*  al¬ 
though  she  would  surely  be  lame.  She  was 
in  good  milking  order  when  hurt,  is  due  to 
be  fresh  early  in  April.  I  have  her  in  a 
roomy  warm  shed  with  ground  floor,  dry 
and  well  littered.  Her  feed  since  hurt  is 
mostly  beets  and  potatoes,  with  a  small 
feed  of  hay  or  fodder  and  a  little  cornmeal 
twice  a  week  in  which  she  gets  one-quarter 
pound  of  halt.  She  moves  herself  around 
on  the  well  side  by  using  her  fore  legs  but 
has  not  stood  up  since  the  first  day.  This 
is  now  the  twenty-fifth  day.  The  treatment 
has  been,  first  day.  tincture  cant  haridcs 
and  hot  applications.  After  that  iodine  and 
Columbian  spirits  for  10  days,  using  it  once 
a  day.  After  10  days  used  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead  to  reduce  swelling  which  is 
not  bad  now,  only  where  the  break  is.  The 
cow  does  not  seem  to  feel  pain,  only  when 
she  tries  to  lie,  on  the  hurt  side;  then  she 
shivers,  struggles  and  soon  turns  back.  Her 
appetite  is  good,  eyes  bright,  coat  smooth 
and  bowels  in  good  condition.  What  chance 
has  she  to  get  well,  or  well  enough  to  be 
fattened?  What  can  we  do  more  than  we 
have  to  help  with  the  cure,  and  what  can 
we  do  to  help  her  on  her  feet?  How  long 
before  she  can  stand  up  without  danger  of 
breaking  the  leg  over  again?  t.  k.  ii. 

Ohio. 

Have  another  graduate  veterinarian  see 
the  cow  and  determine  whether  the  broken 
bone  has  united  or  not.  It  should  have 
been  securely  placed  in  splints  and  dressings 
from  the  start,  and  unless  that  was  done 
we  would  not  think  there  would  be  the 
slightest  chance  of  her  recovery.  Where 
splints  are  not  used  tin'  fractured  ends  of 
the  bone  do  not  rest  sufficiently  to  unite, 
and  if  union  does  not  take  place  a  false 
joint  forms  and  the  animal  afterward  is 
useless.  If  examination  shows  that  the 
bones  have  not  united,  possibly  the  veter¬ 
inarian  will  not  care  (o  undertake  the 
thankless  task  of  setting  the  bones  at  this 
late  day,  and  the  cow  will  have  to  be 
slaughtered.  a.  s.  a. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  ff^”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SPElUiY  &  00.,  Batavia,  tU. 


‘Save-The-Horse’SpavinCure. 


ptC._TRADE  MARA 


SOUND 


Don’t  forget,  Mr.  Man.no  matter  what  your  case  Is, 
an  Investment  In  “  Save-  The  -  Horse”  means  t 
You  simply  cannot  lose  If  you  go  nt  it  right. 

OUR  CONTRACT  PROTECTS  YOU. 

Simon  &  Son,  Tailors,  Kichmond,  Vn..  Nov.  20,  1009. 
Taov  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  :  I  used  “  Save-The- 
Horso  as  you  directed  on  the  placo  whore  the  liorso  was 
kicked  and  he  recovered  entirely  from  lameness.  A  week  after¬ 
ward  ho  went  latno  in  hi  nd  log,  and  ho  was  very  lame.  1  had  a 
doctor  examine  him  and  he  said  ho  had  a  blind  jack.  As  1  had 
soino  Savo-Tho-Horso  ”  left  ho  advised  me  to  use  it,  which  I 
did,  and  he  is  perfectly  sound.  This  jack  came  on  the  leg  that 
was  sound,  for,  if  you  remember,  ho  had  a  hone  spavin  on  tho 
other  leg  some  timo  ago.  I  liavo  had  tough  luck  wit  li  this  horse, 
but  your  remedy  has  always  given  him  a  cure.  I  thank  yon  for 
your  kindness,  always  willing  to  give  advice,  and  I  shall  always 
recommend  Savo-Tho-Horso  ”  highly.  NATHAN  SIMON. 

Norway,  Me.,  Oct.  19,  1909. 

Troy  Chkmical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  :  I  have  a  horse,  etc. 
I  have  faith  that  “  Savo-Tho-Horso  ”  will  do  as  you  say,  because 
I  have  seen  four  curbs,  ono  bog  spavin,  and  one  enlarged  ten¬ 
don  cured  by  it  for  other  people.  Please  let  mo  hoar  from  you 
regarding  my  horse.  Very  resp.,  A.  II.  STAPLES,  I).  I).  S. 
SC  flf)  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  for 

^  -LIU  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
■  I  trainers  on  every  kind  of  caso.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
w  Thorouglipln,  lUngbonc  (except  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
IIoek,t>  indpuff.  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  Ac  all  Lameness.  No 
scaror  lossof  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Exp.  f> aid* 
TKOY  CHEMICAL  C0«  24  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N#S» 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


Mnkefl  the  Horae  fctroiiu:  mid  Willing  to  Work. 


CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  Is  IndlgcHtioii.  Send/or  Booklet  “Horse  Troub¬ 
les."  Explains  fully  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  Newton's  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

♦  1  n  cun  at  dealer*  or  express  prepaid. 

.THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.f  Taledo,  Ohio  ^ 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 

are  hard  to  cure,  yet 


^J}S0KBINE 


■will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blem¬ 
ish;  Docs  not  blister  or  remove' 
tho  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
bo  worked,  $2.00  per  bottle, delivered. Book  6  D  free. 
I  ABSORlilNE,  JR.,  (mankind,  $1.00  bottle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings.  Goitre, 
Varicose  Veins,  Yaricositios.  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

^iloes  for  tho  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  spavin,  wind  puff  or  hunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it— Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  #1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  Bent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

,  W.  B.  Eddy  ft  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


KENDALL'S 
iFAVIN  CURI 


iMI 

The  world-wide  remedy. 
Once  used,  always  used. 
Cures  Spavin,  Splint,  Ring- 
bone,  Curb,  Swellings,  Lame¬ 
ness. 

$1  a  Bottle;  6  tor  $5 

All  druggists.  Get  free  book, 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Imnorters 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 

on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

KansasCHv,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  SEVERAL  HEAD  OE  HIGH 
CEASS  REGISTERED 

PERGHERONS 


Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 7  Perchoron  Brood  Mares;  ali  in  foal. 

Also  a  five-year  old  Perclieron  Stallion  and  an 
8  months  old  stud  Colt.  All  pure  bred. 

Address  WM.  PADEN,  Greenville,  Pa. 


KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Jacks.  Jennets  and  Saddle  Horses;  260  head  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  Tamworth  swine,  all  ages.  Catalogues 
now  ready.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


—Farm  broken;  10  pair,  4  to  10  years 
Prices  Right— Mules  Right. 
Delaware  Stock  Farm, 
flyer  A  Son,  Bridge  ville,  Del. 


AND  FOX 

Pedigrood  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Ill. 


pni  I  1C  D||  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLlL  rUlOchoap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  1G. 

MINERAL. 

_  HEAVE 

\! REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


it 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsbura,  P# 

Cow  Troubles” 

Is  the  title  of  our  Hook  6-A  that 
is  sent  free,  telling  how  to  relieve 
Caked  Hag,  More  or  Injured  Teat 
Spider  la  Tent,  Cow  Pox,  Udder 
Troubles,  and  prevent  Heifen 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 


it 


Cows  Relief 


» 


Delivered,  or  at  Dealers’ 

,  MFG.  CO.,  42  Chapel  St.,  Eyndon,  Vt. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

DON’T  WAIT  to  send  fo: 
detailed  description  as  tli 
stock  you  would  buy  might 
be  sold ;  phone  or  write 
and  wc  will  meet  you  at 
train.  SIR  KORNDYKL 
35135,  one  of  the  greatest 


Calves 
Yearlings 
Two-year-olds 
Three-year-olds 
Cows  due  this  mo. 

Cows  due  next  mo. 

Cows  due  every  month. 

MANOR  DEKOL,  JR. 
fired  bulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 
RIVENBURGH  BROS..  ONEIDA 


N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIFSIANS 

aro  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  tho  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexi 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

BULL  CALVES*  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rif  ton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


JERSEYS 


-Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale.  9  cows,  Hi  heifers,  II  bulls. 

S.  K.  N1VIN,  Lundenburg,  Pa. 


Ynil  Pan’t  Afford  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  belli  l  MIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


I  AIIRFI -REGISTERED  jerseys  only 

Fern's  .1  ubileo  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

FARM 


butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  tho 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOB  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  I>ogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-eont  stamp  for  circular.  Conn- 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 

EDWARD  WALTER, Westchester, ChesterCo., Pa. 

MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  tho  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisvllie,  N.  V. 

Guernsey  dulls  for  sale-i  have  a 

few  excellent  young  bulls  for  sale  from  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  cows  and  sired  by  Ledyard  Bay 
No.  11074.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

W A MTCn~ Registered  Jersey  Bull,  2-year-old 
II Mil  ILU  preferably.  Must  be  moderate  price. 
Address,  with  particulars,  LINCOLN  AGKICUL 
TUBAL  SCHOOL,  Lmcolndale.  N.  Y. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM  BERKSHIRES  Choice  thorough¬ 
bred  stock:  matings  not  akin;  sired  by  Hamp¬ 
ton  Duke.  King  Long  ellow,  Jr.,  and  Loyal  Master¬ 
piece.  Registration  free. 

A.  F.  JONES,  Box  1 17,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTATION  VoVkiSlIS,  'K 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

A Itci:  ItF.ltKSII I ui;s  at  IIIGHWOOD— slant,  broad  Ii.-k.Ih. 
Mature  animals  weigh  from  too  to  900  Hm.  Special  offering 
of  bred  sown.  Sow*  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  thlB  spring. 
Four  sons  ol  Masterpiece,  1  months  old,  lor  sale  at  a  bargain. 
Write  for  booklet.  H.  C.  *  H.  H.  U  A  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow ;  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry. Writo for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co. .Middletown, Pa. 

Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan  N.Y. 

rnr  Coin  Duroc  Jersey  lted  Swim*,  Jtrood  Sown  and  Kali 
TUI  Gale.  Piga,  Uoliie  Dogs,  few  Pairs  Choice  Kmbdcii^ 
Geese,  Itoucn  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  Partridge  P.  Hocks, 
Golden  Barred  Itoclcs.  J.  II.  I.kwib  *k  Son,  It,  F.  D.  No.  2,  0adl7.,0a 

PUCCUIRCC— THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

UnLOillllLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazors,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvauiu,  Pa. 


Could  be  pleased  to  price 


1010. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'*B.I 


FANCY  EGGS. 

Oil  page  52  I  see  a  question  by  S.  P. 
A.,  asking  about  eggs  termed  fancy 
white.  In  answer  I  would  like  to  give 
niy  experience  with  white  eggs.  I  keep 
150  Brown  Leghorns  and  2fc  R.  I. 
Reds.  In  December,  1900,  I  wrote  to  a 
commission  man  in  New  York,  who  ad¬ 
vertises  in.  The  R.  N.-Y.  telling  him 
what  I  had  to  sell.  He  wrote  me  to 
hip  him  a  trial  shipment,  which  I 
diipped  one  30-dozen  selected  and 
clean,  also  one  30-dozen  crate  mixed 
brown,  yellow  and  white  eggs,  all 
iresh  and  clean.  The  results  were 
-18  cents  per  dozen  for  the  select 
white  eggs  and  34  cents  per  dozen  for 
he  mixed  eggs,  a  difference  of  14  cents 
irer  dozen,  in  favor  of  the  white  eggs. 
Since  then  I  ship  only  select  white  eggs, 
as  I  can  get  more  for  the  mixed  ones 
here  at  home.  MRS.  L.  A. 

North  East.  Pa. 


BEHAVIOR  OF%  CREAM  IN  WINTER. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  on  my  father’s 
farm,  I  have  known  that  at  times  cream 
would  fail  to  churn  into  butter.  I  have  also 
been  aware  for  some  time,  that  by  scalding 
the  milk  fresh  from  cows  this  difficulty 
could  be  avoided,  1  judged  from  this,  that 
ibe  trouble  was  caused  by  some  organism, 
but  iu  what  way  this  bacteria  acted  1  was 
ignorant.  I  have  been  interested  enough  to 
write  to  Professor  W.  M.  Esten  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  at  Stores,  Conn.,  and  1  in¬ 
close  his  reply  to  my  letter.  j.  s.  a. 

Canaan,  Conn. 

In  Winter  lactic  acid  bacteria  are  few 
in  milk  and  grow  very  slowly,  a  fact  due 
to  the  lower  temperature.  We  find  that 
milk  in  Summer  will  curdle  in  10  to  12 
hours  less  than  in  Winter  at  70°.  But 
•  other  kinds  of  bacteria  do  grow,  which 
cause  a  thickening  of  the  cream,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  is  sought  for  in  the  whip¬ 
ping  of  cream  for  table  use.  When 
cream  in  this  condition  is  warmed  up 
to  70  degrees  or  so,  a  gas-forming  or¬ 
ganism  grows  and  fills  the  cream  with 
gas  bubbles,  which  is  mostly  carbon  di¬ 
oxide.  The  result  is,  that  the  fat  glo¬ 
bules  are  kept  apart  and  cannot  aggre¬ 
gate  themselves  into  masses  of  fat,  like 
wheat  grain  kernels  in  a  good  churn¬ 
ing.  When  milk  is  scalded  it  kills  the 
bacteria  that  make  the  cream  thick, 
those  that  produce  gas,  and  those  that 
produce  acid.  When  butter  is  made 
from  scalded  milk  or  cream  we  find 
that  it  lacks  flavor  and  aroma,  and 
is  pronounced  flat.  Cooking  of  the  milk 
prevents  the  cream  from  separating  out 
of  the  milk  as  thoroughly  as  in  raw 
milk,  so  there  is  a  loss  of  butter  fat. 

To  remedy  these  troubles  use  a  lactic 
acid  starter  made  by  taking  some  very 
clean  raw  milk,  place  in  sterile  covered 
dish  at  a  temperature  of  70  to  73  de¬ 
grees  until  it  is  almost  curdled,  then  add 
it  to  the  cream  when  fresh  and  ripen 
till  ready  to  churn.  The  amount  of 
starter  should  be  about  one-sixteenth  of 
the  cream.  r|  he  point  of  adding  the 
starter  to  new  cream  is  to  get  the  cul¬ 
ture  to  growing  in  the  cream  before  the 
low  temperature  organisms  get  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow,  and  make  the  cream 
too  thick.  The  starter  described  is  called 
the  “Home  Starter.”  It  costs  little  and 
has  essentially  the  same  organisms  as 
the  commercial  cultures  which  are  rather 
expensive.  If  the  Home  Starter  does 
not  smell  or  look  right  throw  it  away 
and  try  a  new  one.  Buttermilk  from  a 
well-flavored  churning  of  butter  is  an 
excellent  starter  for  ripening  cream. 

If  a  commercial  culture  is  desired 
take  some  new  skim-milk  or  fresh  milk, 
heat  it  to  140  deg.  F.  and  hold  it  there 
for  20  minutes,  cool  to  80  deg.  F.  and 
addto  it  the  commercial  culture,  treat 
subsequently  as  a  Home  Starter.  We 
have  investigated  a  good  many  commer- 
ial  cultures.  Sometimes  they  are  badly 
contaminated,  but  generally  they  are 
practically  pure  cultures  of  one  or  more 
organisms  intended  to  be  present.  In 
’■are  cases  milk  does  not  contain  lactic 
acid  bacteria.  This  could  not  be  used 
for  a  Home  Starter.  If  milk  sours  with 


a  good  smooth  curd,  no  unpleasant  taste 
nor  smell,  and  is  strongly  acid,  it  de¬ 
monstrates  that  the  favorable  kinds  of 
acid  bacteria  are  in  the  milk.  To  test  a 
commercial  culture  put  some  of  it  in¬ 
to  scalded  milk.  If  it  curdles  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  it  is  reliable  and  a  good 
culture.  _ w.  M.  esten. 

Staggers. 

I  have  a  standard-bred  mare,  20  years 
old,  that  is  unsteady  on  her  hind  legs  when 
taken  out  of  her  stall,  will  stagger  and  al¬ 
most  fall  when  the  bridle  is  put  on.  She 
eats  well  and  is  in  good  condition.  I  give 
her  plenty  of  hay  and  for  grain  give  three 
quarts  oats,  whole  corn  and  bran,  equal 
parts,  to  a  feed.  I  bred  her  last  October, 
but  am  not  sure  that  she  is  with  foal.  The 
attacks  last  only  a  minute  and  she  drives 
well.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?  e.  h. 

Maine. 

The  mare  is  too  well  fed  and  getting  too 
little  exercise.  Staggers  indicates  plethora 
and  indigestion.  In  some  instances  it  mere¬ 
ly  is  “vertigo in  others  there  may  he  a 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head  or  lack  of  blood 
momentarily  from  poor  circulation,  indica¬ 
ting  heart  disease.  Allow  her  a  roomy  box 
stall  in  stable,  and  work  or  abundantly  ex¬ 
ercise  her  every  day.  Stop  feeding  corn  and 
give  oats  and  bran  along  with  hay.  Carrots 
would  prove  beneficial.  If  you  cannot  get 
them  dissolve  two  tablespoonfuls  of  glauber 
salts  in  the  drinking  water  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  bowels  are  acting  freely,  but 
not  scouring,  and  repeat  as  required. 

A.  S.  A. 

Politician  (on  the  stump) — “Gentle¬ 
men,  in  all  my  career,  I  have  never  been 
approached  witli  a  bribe.”  Voice  from 
the  rear — “Cheer  up,  old  man.  Your 
luck  may  change  !” — Pick-Me-Up. 

A  tourist  while  travelling  i  n  the 
North  of  Scotland,  far  away  from  any¬ 
where,  exclaimed  to  one  of  the  natives: 
“Why,  what  do  you  do  when  any  of 
you  are  ill?”  You  can  never  get  a  doc¬ 
tor.”  “Nae,  sir,”  replied  Sandv.  “We’ve 
jist  to  dee  a  naitural  death.’’ — London 
Opinion. 


Have 
You  Seen 
the  Wood? 


Inspect  this  King  of  the  hayfield  before 
buying  a  mowing  machine.  The  "Admiral,’’ 
which  is  the  new  Wood  Mower,  has  the  only 
genuine  under-draft.  There  is  no  side-draft 
nor  pole  vibration  to  wear  out  your  horses. 
Note  the  draft  rod  in  cut,  with  evener  attached 
under  the  tongue.  It  is  the  only  machine  in 
the  world  in  which  tilting  the  guards  up  or 
down  does  not  throw  the  cutter  bar  out  of 
perfect  alignment,  causing  friction.  These 
and  other  exclusive  features  make  the 


WALTER  A. 

WOOD 


MOWERS  AND  HARVESTERS 


general  favorites  with  farmers  everywhere. 

3  he  "Admiral’’  Mower  (made  in  three 
styles)  is  the  latest  Walter  A.  Wood  triumph, 
the  result  of  nearly  60  years  of  Mower  and 
Reaper  making.  Our  line  is  known,  sold  and 
used  the  world  over.  Our  written  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine. 

IV rite  for  our  free  catalogue  and  name  of  neareit  dealer, 
now  before  you  forget  it.  Our  line  include i  Mowert, 
Rakes,  Teddert,  Harvesters,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders,  etc. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND 
REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 

Established  1852 


Spanish  jack  for  sack— i-h4  hands; 

good  foal  getter;  gentle;  serve  any  mare. 
Price  *550.  Send  tor  particulars. 

L.  A.  CONARD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


.» i.  ivn  i.  i  utus  nr.a  v  x  r  AST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Bed 
p*s>s— the  r!‘Pid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  330  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


r 


If: 


Over  1,100,000  sold  to  date 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

Fitst-Always  Best-Cheapest 

The  World’s  Standard 


Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  practicability 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


Send  for  handsome  catalogue  illustrating 
and  describing  the  latest  improved  1910 
machines  in  detail,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  PRINCE88  8T. 
WINNIPEG 


DRUMM  &  8ACRAMENTO  ST8.  1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING 


MILLS 


Grind  oar  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  Kaffir  corn, cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats, 
or  any  k  i  nd  of  grai  n :  coarse, 
medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made 
with  a  double  set  of  grind¬ 
ers  or  burrs. 

SIX  SIZES 

Easily  oporated.  Never 
choke.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Especially 
adapted  for  gaso* 
line  engines. 

Write  for  catnlopimd 
any  information  desired. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO. 
Box  32  SprinQfield.  Ohio 


Water  Supply.^ 

wherever  you  want  it  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

High  Duty  Rams 

our  money  bock  if  it  fails.  That  Is  our  written  puar- 
toyou.  Costs  little,  eell-oper- 
Writo  for  price 
containing  helpful 
Supply  Supfsstlons. 

Powers  Specialty  Co. 
Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fur  Shippers. 

It’s  not  what  a  man  says,  but  what  he  does, 
that  puts  the  dollars  in  the  trapper’s  pocket. 
Think  it  over,  and  if  our  opinions  are  the  same 
you  will  write  for  my  price  list. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS, 

Box  10,  20  East  I6th  St.,  New  York, 


Muskrat,  Mink,  Coon,  Skunk. 

Sell  direct.  U.  A.  TRAPPERS'  3F.LLING  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  E.  M.  Copeland,  Sec.,  4  Steubenville,  O. 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 


and  also  give  you  a  share  in  the  profit  we  make 
when  we  resell. 

Our  new  Profit-Sharing  Plnn  makes  Kami  returns 
larger  than  you  would  get  elsewhere.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  our  20  years  of  fur  buying. 
Express  charges  paid  and  settlements  made  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  today  for  Price  List  and  Profit- 
Sharing  Plan. 

KANN  &  COMPANY, 

41  East  lOtli  Street,  New  York. 


Don’t  Wear 


a  Truss 


Brooks’  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
cures  rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  a  u  t  o  - 
inn-tic  Air  Cushions. 
It  i  n  d  s  a  n  <1  draws 
the  broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you  would 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  tho  Discoverer  h  broken  limb.  No 

salves.  No  lies.  Dur¬ 
able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10.  '01.  Sent  on  trial  to 
prove  it.  Catalogue  and  measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Seud  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.E. BROOKS,  2399  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall, Mich. 


IMICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

do  the  work  of  8  or  10  lbs.  of  any  other  ration.  Send  us  copy  of  ration 
you  are  now  feeding  and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  your  feed 
bills-  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ock  first  Highland  View  Stock  Farm, 

AUCTION  SAliTS— of  purebred  registered  Percheron  mares  will  lie  held  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  anti,  1910  at  lO  A.  M.,  rain  <>r  shine. 
We  have  good  accommodations  under  cover  in  our  barns.  We 
will  sell  twenty  (20)  head  of  imported  and  home-bred  mares, 
two  stallions  and  two  stud  colts.  These  mares  are  all  in  foal  to 
our  imported  Percheron  Stallion,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Percheron  horses  that  was  over  imported  from  France.  We 
have  colts  to  show  for  the  mares  and  stallions.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  lot  of  mares  that  have  ever  been  offered  at 
Auction  Sale.  Any  one  interested  in  pure  bred  draft  horses 
should  not  fail  toattendthis  sale.  All  trains  met  with  free  con¬ 
veyance  to  and  from  Farm.  Highland  View  Stock  Farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  tho  state  road  Da  miles  from  Kittanning,  which  is  forty 
miles  north  of  Pittsburg  on  the  main  line  between  Pittsburg  and 
Buffalo.  Our  catalogue  will  bo  ready  February  15th,  which  will 
give  you  description  of  mares  and  stallions.  Address  all  cor¬ 
respondence  to  O.  N.  WILSON,  Kittnnning,  Pa. 


GET  MY  PRICE 


This  Ad  Saves  Deal* 
ei%  Jobber,  Catalog 
House  Profits. 


Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

—My  price  has  made  it— No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
$50.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  30,000  quantity  and  pay  the 
freight  right  to  your  station.  You 
only  pay  for  actual  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  on  a 


CALLOWAY 


6  Sizes 

Get  my  bran  new  proposition 
with  proof— lowest  price  ever 
made  on  a  first  class  spreader, 
with  my  agreement  to  pay  you 
back  your  money  after  you  try 
it  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  investment  How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not 
nave  best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer.  40,000  farmers  have  stamped 
their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  it  30  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you  to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE. 

Drop  mo  a  postal,  and  say — '‘Calloway,  send  mo  Mour  now  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  pricos  direct  from  your  factory.**  I  also  nako  a  now  complota  stool  gear  Spreader— 70-bu  sixo. 

II.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa.  “Works  fin  .  Spreads  T.  I7.  Stice,  Oswego,  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  used 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  t  impared  with  the - before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If  going  to 

other  spreaders.’*  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways.” 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  669  Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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HOW  TO  FEED  SHEEP. 

Whitt  is  the  befit  ration  for  ewes  that 
will  drop  lambs  in  March?  I  have  corn, 
and  for  roughage,  corn  fodder  and  mixed 
hay.  I  wish  to  know  what  is  best  to  inix 
with  corn.  Local  stores  only  keep  cracked 
corn,  so  I  must  have  feed  ordered.  Would 
you  feed  pa  me  ration  after  lambing  as  be¬ 
fore?  Sheep  are  now  getting  sheaf  oats 
and  turnips,  and  seem  to  be  doing  well. 
Comment  is  requested.  T.  T.  H. 

Spring  Dale,  W.  Va. 

I  seldom  feed  exactly  alike  two  years 
in  succession,  or  two  months  in  succes* 
sion.  If  my  ewes  are  thin  I  feed  them 
a  ration  that  I  think  will  help  them.  If 
they  are  in  about  the  right  flesh  I  aim 
to  feed  a  maintenance  ration  only.  If 
real  fat,  and  meant  to  he  retained  for 
breeding  purposes  I  feed  a  ration  that  I 
think  will  reduce  them.  Again,  I  vary 
all  these  feeds  according  to  prices  of 
feeding  stuffs,  to  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  rough  feeds  which  I  have.  On 
this  account  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say 
just  how  or  what  any  other  man  should 
feed,  as  it  is  for  some  of  the  best  of  our 
cooks  to  tell  how  they  prepare  their 
dishes. 

As  a  general  proposition  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  feeding  corn  to  breeding  ewes, 
at  any  period.  A  possible  exception 
could  be  made,  in  feeding  just  a  little 
when  they  were  very  thin,  and  not  giving 
a  large  (low  of  milk.  When  they  arc 
giving  a  lot  of  milk  corn,  with  us,  seems 
very  likely  to  produce  garget.  Oats  are 
always  good  feed,  and  so  are  wheat 
screenings.  I  am  just  congratulating 
myself  over  the  purchase  of  100  bushels 
good  quality  wheat  screenings  at  a  trillc 
under  50  cents  per  bushel,  a  low  price, 
considering  the  price  of  other  grains 
here.  No  grain,  excepting  the  Soy  bean, 
is  any  better  for  breeding  ewes  than 
wheat,  and  I  feed  it  as  often  as  I  can 
buy  it  at  right  prices.  It  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  it  is  a  flesh  former,  or  milk 
producer,  instead  of  fat  former,  as  corn 
is.  Oats  arc  about  as  good,  and  at  the 
same  price,  or  relative  price,  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  them.  The  trouble  the 
past  few  years  has  been  that  they  were 
relatively  high.  I  feed  barley,  damaged 
grain,  or  screenings  a  good  deal,  and, 
while  they  are  not  quite  as  good,  in  my 
estimation,  as  the  wheat,  they  are  about 
next  to  it. 

As  already  stated,  T  do  not  go  on  bal¬ 
anced  rations,  not  that  I  do  not  believe 
them  to  be  all  right,  but  that  I  think  that 
in  feeding  sheep  one  can  vary  his  feeds 
according  to  the  needs  of  individuals, 
or  according  to  price  of  feeds,  and  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  result.  However, 
in  every  lot  of  feed  which  I  mix  up  I 
do  bear  carefully  in  mind  the  contents 
of  the  various  grains,  and  while  I  will, 
if  possible,  make  the  bulk  of  the  ration 
from  a  cheap  grain,  wheat,  oats,  or  bar¬ 
ley,  whichever  is  cheapest,  I  always  put 
enough  cither  of  linseed  oil  meal,  or 
Soy  beans,  with  them  to  make  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  proper  nutritive  ratio. 
The  Soy  beans  arc  much  the  better  of 
the  two,  as  they  are  richer  than  the  oil 
meal,  more  digestible,  and  more  palata¬ 
ble.  The  table  below  will  show  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  grains  which  I  usually 
feed. 
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it  not  for  the  relatively  large  amount  of 
fiber  the  oats  would  be  better  than 
wheat.  We  cannot  ignore  this  fiber, 
though,  and  so  wheat  must  take  first 
rank,  and  in  my  own  experience  with 
sheep  I  think  that  it  should  do  so.  Note 
the  fine  analysis  of  the  Soy  beans,  their 
low  carbohydrates,  high  protein,  and  fat. 
Before  lambing  I  like  to  have  my  ewes 
in  good  condition,  but  not  fat.  If  they 
are  in  this  condition  I  feed  to  keep  them 
so.  Tf  they  are  thin  I  try  to  get  them  to 
feeling  and  looking  real  good  before  the 
lambs  come.  As  soon  as  the  lambs  come 
I  feed  them  liberally,  and  continue  to  do 


so  till  after  the  lambs  have  been  weaned, 
and  the  ewe  has  regained  her  normal 
flesh. 

If  I  were  T.  T.  If.  I  would  keep  the 
turnips  until  after  the  ewes  had  lambed, 
and  then  feed  them  liberally.  Nothing 
that  he  could  get  would  help  them  more, 
in  inducing,  and  keeping  a  good  flow  of 
milk.  Mixed  hay  and  corn  fodder  are 
too  largely  carbonaceous,  of  themselves, 
and  lie  should  have  some  bran,  or  oil 
meal,  especially  after  the  lambs  come. 
If  he  can  get  wheat  screenings  at  any¬ 
thing  like  the  prices  named  above,  by  all 
means  get  some  of  them.  1  le  is  not  likely 
to  find  Soy  beans  for  sale,  especially  at 
feed  prices.  We  usually  feed  the  cracked 
ones  that  are  not  fit  to  sow,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  none  of  the  cracked  beans 
for  sale.  The  sheaf  oats  are  all  right. 
Feed  enough  of  them  to  keep  the  ewes 
in  good  condition  before  lambing,  and 
if  he  has  some  left,  feed  them  liberally 
after  lambing.  Get  some  linseed  oil 
meal.  The  pea  size  is  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end, 
as  it  is  better  relished,  and  there  is  no 
waste  in  feeding  it.  A  good  feed  after 
lambing  would  be  one  part  oil  meal  to 
five  of  good  quality  wheat  screenings. 
Wheat  bran  is  good,  but  with  us  is  pro¬ 
hibitive  in  price,  costing  over  $20  per 
ton.  Straight  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
would  be  .better  than  the  mixed  hay  that 
he  is  feeding,  but  presumably  this  is  the 
best  that  he  has.  ciias.  b.  wing. 


For 

BOTH 

WELL 

and 

SORE 

Horaea 


eep  Your  Horses’ 
Shoulders  Well 


\Fsklueahlga  horses’ time,  work,  worry  and  cruelty 
w  can  just  as  well  be  saved  by  you  now 

if  you’ll  just  investigate  the  practical  reasons  why  over 
100,(100  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars  are  in  perma¬ 
nent  use  to  keep  over  100,000  horses’  shoulders  well. 
Write  us  belore  you  buy  your  spring  harness.  Satisfy 
told  by  over  5  OOO  Har -  yourself  on  the  experience  of  over  100,000  enthusiastic 

_ n  i  ’  n-  ,  users— prominent  veterinarians  and  agricultural  col- 

noss  Dealera-or  Direct  it  iege  endorsements. 

your  dealer  hasn't  Find  out  the  many  good  reasons  why  over  5,000 

them  yet.  leading  harness  dealers  carry 


Over 
100,000 
In  Use 


Whipple  Humane 
Horse  Collars 


Ho  Sweat 
Pads 
Needed 


The  aggregate 
take  flues  should 
equal  to  that  of 
ventilating  shafts. 


VENTILATING  A  COW  BARN. 

I  have  two  ventilators  Ox  12  inches  and 
one  tlx  14  inches.  The  three  are  12  feet 
high  and  on  the  outside  of  the  barn,  run¬ 
ning  up  under  the  eaves.  The  cow  stable  is 
HO  feet  long,  13  feet  wide  and  7M>  feet  high. 
How  much  of  an  inlet  will  be  required  to 
furnish  fresh  air  for  13  bead  when  it  is 
10  to  20  degrees  below  zero?  v.  d.  c. 

Sunoook,  N.  II. 

cross-section  of  in- 
be  generally  nearly 
the  out-take  flues  or 
and  these  should  be 
provided  with  opening  and  closing  valves 
so  that  the  size  of  the  opening  may  be 
regulated  and  reduced  in  the  coldest 
weather.  If  three  intake  flues  are  pro¬ 
vided  on  each  side  of  the  stable,  each 
four  inches  wide  by  14  inches  long,  these 
will  be  sufficient,  'flic  arrangement  of 
ventilating  shafts  for  taking  out  the 
foul  air,  as  described  in  this  stable, 
’should  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 
It  is  especially  bad  to  have  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  shaft  end  under  the  eaves,  as  the 
draft  under  such  conditions  is  always 
poor  and  there  is  great  danger  of  reverse 
currents,  the  cold  air  coming  down  one 
of  the  ventilating  flues  instead  of  going 
out,  which  tends  to  make  the  stable 
colder  than  it  might  otherwise  be.  If 
there  is  trouble*  of  this  sort  in  very 
cold  weather  it  will  be  better  to  close 
one  of  the  ventilating  Hues  entirely,  so 
as  to  compel  all  of  the  fresh  cold  air 
to  enter  at  the  ceiling  through  the  pro¬ 
vided  intakes,  so  that  it  must  mingle 
with  the  warmer  air  of  the  stable  before 
falling  to  the  floor.  f.  h.  king. 


No  cruel  sweat  pads  needed.  No  sweat-pad  expense.  Keeps  your  horses’  shoulders 
well.  Cure  sorest  ones  while  working.  Remember  that.  Fit  any  horse.  No  pressure 
on  shoulder-blade  or  bones  where  sores  come.  No  pressure  on  top  or  on  windpipe.  45 
square  inches  pulling  surface  on  each  shoulder,  properly  distributed,  while  there  is  only 
10  square  inches  on  other  collars.  Read  endorsement  here  of  thousands  received  by  us 
and  all  you'll  want  to  read  in  Free  Book. 

Univer si ty  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.,  May  22,  1909. 

Humane  Horse  Collar  Co.,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  Gentlemen:— 
I  am  today  requesting  the  purchasing  agent  to  send  you  a  requisition  for  a  pair  of  your 
Humane  Horse  Collars  No.  2,  stationary.  We  have  used  a  pair  of  your  Humane  Collars 
for  a  year  and  a  half  with  excellent  results.  Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  ship  promptly 
without  delay.  I  beg  to  remain,  yours  very  truly  (signed),  R.  C.  Obrccht,  Associate  in 
Horse  Husbandry. 

Write  today  and  save  your  own  time  and  your  horses’  time  and  valuable  horse¬ 
flesh  when  you  need  it  most.  Don’t  buy  any  style  collars  until  you  investigate  the 
Whipple  Humane — in  your  own  interest. 


GET 

Our  HORSE  COLLAR 

BOOK  FREE 


Send  Me  Your  Free  Book.  "Horse 
Collar  Sense,"  and  Testimonials  Tell¬ 
ing  How  I  Can  Protect  or  Cure  My 
Horses  from  All  Collar  Troubles  with 
the  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collar. 
Also  Tell  Me  the  Price  of  One  Set. 


ADDRESS  OUR  NEAREST  FACTORY 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO., 

Factory,  1980  S.  1  3 th  St.,  Omaha,  Nob. 
Factory,  1631  Lowo  St.,  Chicago  Holghta,  III. 

Name . 

Town . 

■State . . . . . . 

Please  lill  this  in  also— 

Harness  Dealer's  Name . 

Town . 

State . . . 


Please  tear  out  this  Free  Book  Coupon  today  and  send  your  name  and  your  favorite 
harness  dealer’s  name  to  us.  Address  nearest  factory. 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 

1980  South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  1631  Lowe  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


rCow  comfort  and  row  sanitation  result  in  morii 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  Induce  any 
farmer  or  dairy  man  t<>  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls. -inc!  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 

{lerfert  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation  a  result 
nipossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
llatsurfaces  fordust  to  accumulate-  easy  to  keep 
eleati  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  dosed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  cjui’x  tie  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway.  Fairfield,  la. 


One  Pail,  or  Two? 

Why  not  make  the  cows  pay  better  this  year  than  last.  You  can  do 
it;  you  can  get  better  returns  at  the  pail  and  the  churn  than  you’ve  known 
before  in  all  your  dairy  experience.  Give  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  to  the  cows  twice  a  day 
in  their  grain.  No  need  to  increase  grain  or  fodder  it’s  simply  a  matter  of  making  the  grain  and 
fodder  you  do  give  digest  more  perfectly ,  and  of  turning  a  larger 
per  cent  of  it  into  rich,  foamy  milk. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

will  do  this — is  doing  it  wherever  given,  because  it  ma’kes  grain,  hay,  roughage 
—whatever  the  cow  eats — at  once  available  to  pass  into  the  blood  as  the  basis 
of  a  larger  milk  secretion.  I  his  attention  to  animal  digestion ,  rather  than  to 
quantity  of  ration,  is  known  among  stock  raisers  as  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  and 
is  practical  for  all  farm  animals.  Horses  work  better,  steers  fat  quicker,  and  sneep  and 
hogs  show  greatest  development  when  they  receive  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  Daily.  Fed  twice 
a  day  in  small  doses.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 


if fo 


M 


100  lbs.  (5.00  Kxcept  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  .South.  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK." 

25  lb.  pail  81.60  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  IIcss  Poultry  Pnn-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Douse  Killer. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) 

will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  %-p’age 
Veterinary  Book  free  any  time.  Send  2c  stamp  and 
mention  this  paper. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  must  not  be  confounded  with  so-called  “poultry  foods.’’  It  is 

not  a  food — its  sole  reason  for  being  is  that  all  fowls  need  a  diges- 
ttve  tome  k°  that  what  they  eat  will  make  the  most  in  eggs  and  flesh.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  strengthens  the  digestive  organs 
ot  t lie  laying  hen  and  growing  chick,  and  thus  there  is  less  food  waste  and  more  production  and  growth.  It  also  cures  Gapes,  Roup, 
Cholera,  etc.  A  penny’s  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

VA  lbs.  25c;  mall  or  express  40c.  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  UCE 
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MOVING  PICTURES 

■■  of  DAN  PATCH  Ms  ■ 


kiML 


V.!' 


The  original  with  2400  Pictures  shows  the 
King  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you 
stood  on  the  track  and  actually  saw  the  mighty 
Dan  Patch  1 : 55  in  one  of  his  Thrilling  Speed  Ex¬ 
hibitions  for  a  full  mile.  Just  think  of  it! 
2400  Moving  Pictures  Taken  Of  Dan  in  1  min. 
and  55  sec.  means  21  pictures  taken  for  every 
second  all  of  the  way  around  the  entire  mile  track 
from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile. 

You  Can  See  Dan  Shake  His  Head  To  Ket 
His  Driver  Know  That  He  Is  Ready  And  Then 
You  Can  Watch  Every  Motion  Of  His  Kegs  As 
He  Flies  Through  The  Air  With  His  Tremen¬ 
dous  Stride  Of  29  Feet.  As  A  Study  Of  Horse 
Motion  Alone  This  Is  Better  Than  If  You  Saw 
The  Actual  Speed  Mile  Because  You  Can  See 
Dan  Patch  Right  Before  You  For  Every  Foot 
Of  The  Entire  Mile  And  Not  A  Single  Motion 
Of  His  Kegs,  Body  Or  Head  Can  Escape  You. 

You  can  see  his  Thrilling  Finish  as  he 
strains  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  reach  the 
wire  in  record  breaking  time,  you  can  see  his 
driver  dismoun*  and  look  at  his  watch  while 
thousands  of  people  crowd  around,  you  can  see 
his  caretaker  force  his  way  through  the  crowds, 
uncheck  Dan  and  then  throw  a  beautiful  woolen 
blanket  over  him  to  prevent  catching  cold  and 
then  you  can  see  him  walk  up  the  track  before 
a  Madly  Cheering  Multitude  of  93,000  people. 


Wherever  the  Original  Moving  Picture,  of 
the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  In  The  World,  is 
shown,  people  involuntarily  call  out  “Come 
on  Dan” — “Come  on  Dan.”  The  Original 
Moving  Picture  Of  Dan  Patch  Pacing  A  Great 
Mile  Is  The  Most  Realistic,  Thrilling  Picture 
You  Ever  Saw.  I  Used  A  Karge  Number  Of  The 
Original  2400  Wonderful,  Sensational  Pictures 
And  Made  Them  Into  A  Newly  Invented 
Pocket  Moving  Pictures  that  you  can  easily 
carry  with  you  in  your  pocket  and  show  to 
your  friends  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  It  does 
not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not  need  a  curtain 
and  it  does  not  need  a  light.  It  is  all  ready  to 
show  instantly,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times 

CREATES  A  SENSATION  WHEREVER  SHOWN. 

If  you  admire  a  Great  World  Champion  who 
has  gone  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles  than  All  of 
the  Pacers  and  Trotters  Combined  that  have 
ever  lived  then  I  am  sure  you  will  write  me  to¬ 
day  for  one  of  my  Wonderful  Moving  Pictures 
of  the  King  of  all  Plarness  Horse  Creation,  Dan 
Patch  1:55.  The  Pictures  On  This  Page 

Show  Dan  In  Many  Positions  in  this  great  mile. 
Your  Moving  Pictures  Will  Be  Much  Larger 
and  Many  More  and  they  show  his  marvelous 
rapid  fire  motion  as  He  makes  a  desperate  burst 
of  speed  to  Beat  Father  Time  To  The  Wire. 


MY  NEW,  POCKET  MOVING  PICTURES  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  STOCKOWNERS 

With  Postage  Prepaid  —  If  You  Are  A  Farmer,  Stockman  Or  Poultry  Raiser  I  Require  A 
Correct  Answer  To  Th&se  Three  Questions.  - Be  Sure  and  Answer  These  Questions. 

1st.  In  what  paper  did  you  see  my  Moving:  Picture OfTcr  ?  2nd.  How  many  head  Each  of  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry 
do  you  own  ?  3rd.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  or  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent  ? 

I  Personally  Guarantee,  Free  To  You,  One  Ot  These  Marvelous  Moving  Pictures,  It  You  Answer  These  Questions  And  Write  Me  Today. 

Signed.-M.  W.  SAVAGE,  owner  of  International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Dan  Patch  1:55  and  also  International  Stock  Food  Farm. 


THIS  IS  A  SENSATION  OF  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  CHAMPION  AND  GREATEST 
TRIUMPH  IN  THE  MARVELOUS  AND  REALISTIC  MOVING  PICTURE  ART. 


It  is  a  New  Invention  that  you  can  carry  in 
your  pocket  and  show  your  friends  instantly 
day  or  night,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times 
and  without  a  machine,  curtain  or  light.  It  is 
the  most  Attractive  Novelty  and  most  pleasing 
Dan  Patch  Souvenir  ever  Invented  and  shows 
Every  Motion  of  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  pacing  one 
of  his  Marvelous  and  Thrilling  World  Record 
Miles  and  it  is  Absolutely  True  To  Kife. 


I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  the  most 
successful  Moving  Picture  ever  taken  of  a  world 
champion  horse  in  his  Wonderful  Burst  of 
Speed.  If  you  love  a  great  horse  and  want  to  be 
able  to  see  him  in  Thrilling  Motion  Pictures  at 
any  time  as  long  as  you  live  Be  Sure  And  Accept 
My  Remarkable  Offer  Before  They  Are  Gone. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  stop  mailing  these 
very  expensive  moving  pictures  without  further 
notice,  as  this  is  a  special  free  and  limited  offer. 


A  MILE  OF  THRILLING  RACE  PICTURES, 

2400  MOVING  RAGE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:55 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  STOCKOWNER  AND  WANT  THE  MOVING  PICTURES  SEND  ME  25  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE, 

Packing:,  etc..  In  Silver  or  Stamps  and  I  will  mail  you  this  wonderful  Moving  Picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  the  fastest  harness  horse  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  —  If  you  semi  me  Twenty-five  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps—  EVEN  if  you  do  not  own  any  stock  or  land,  I  will  mail  it  to  you 
postage  prepaid.  It  costs  Thousands  of  Dollars  to  have  one  of  the  original  pictures  taken  and  reproduced. 

Your  Money  Returned  If  Not  Satisfied.  Write  At  Once  to  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO  SEE  THE  DAY  WHEN  THESE  WONDERFUL 
DAN  PATCH  RECORDS  WILL  BE  EVEN  EQUALLED? 

DAN  PATCH  1  :55  HAS  PACED 


1  MILE  IN  1:55 

1  MILE  IN  -  -  •  -  1:55% 

2  MILES  IN  -  1:56 

14  MILES  AVERAGING  •  1:56% 

DAN  MAS  BROKEN  WOR 


30  MILES  AVERAGING  •  1:57% 

45  MILES  AVERAGING  -  1:58 

73  MILES  AVERAGING  -  1:59% 

120  MILES  AVERAGING  -  2:02% 

LD  RECORDS  14  TIMES 


In  addition  to  all  these  records  Dan  Patch  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  Greatest  Sires  of  both  pacers  and  trotters  in  all  horse 
history-Look  up  his  largo  official  list  of  Standard  Performers.  See  his  rapidly  growing  list  of  2:10  Performers.  Breed  to  a  World  Champion. 

Dan  Patch  1:55  has  gone  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles  than  the  combined  miles  of  all  the  trotters  and  pacers  that  have  ever  lived. 
Remember  this  when  you  think  of  any  horse  equalling  his  Marvelous  Performances.  Your  good  mare  might  raise  a  $50,000  Dan  Patch  colt. 

For  seven  years  Dan  Patch  has  eaten  ‘International  Stock  Food”  every  day  mixed  in  his  regular  grain  feed.  It  has  given 
Dan  Purer  Blocxl,  More  Strength,  More  Endurance,  More  Speed  and  Perfect  Health.  It  is  constantly  used  and  strongly  endorsed 
by  over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stock  Breeders,  as  the  Greatest  Animal  Tonic,  and  has  been  for  20  years.  No  other  preparation 
has  such  strong  and  practical  Stock  Breeders  Endorsement,  as  has  International  Stock  Food,  the  great  animal  tonic  and  blood  purifier. 


MAILED  STOCKOWNERS 


FREE 


ALL  POSTAGE  PAID. 
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CONDIMENTS  FOR  HOGS. 

The  picture,  Fig.  52,  shows  a  bunch 
of  fattening  hogs  on  the  farm  of  Chas. 
Evans,  Highland  Co.,  Ohio,  getting  an 
appetizer  in  the  form  of  common  salt. 
It  is  quite  common  to  furnish  hogs 
wood  ashes,  charcoal,  salt  and  other 
things  of  a  like  nature  as  it  is  thought 
such  things  keep  the  animals  in  good 
health.  The  experiment  stations  are 
making  a  study  of  this  matter,  and 
some  interesting  facts  about  the  need  of 
mineral  elements  in  animal  diet  are 
given  in  bulletins  201  and  207  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  Both  of 
these  bulletins  are  well  worth  reading 
by  anybody,  and  especially  so  by  stock 
feeders.  It  was  shown  bv  one  of  the 


so  good  for  such  swine  as  was  the  case 
this  time.  Everybody  seemed  to  go  into 
the  hog  business. 

I  like  to  sell  the  shotes  when  about 
three  months  old,  as  up  to  this  time 
they  require  very  little  feed.  Now  as 
to  feed.  After  weaning  I  give  them 
skim-milk  and  wheat  middlings  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it. 
The  brood  sows  get  Alfalfa  hay  always 
when  not  in  the  field,  and  corn  with  a 
little  rye  chop  or  wheat  middlings. 
Two  years  ago  this  Winter  I  fed  only 
Alfalfa  hay,  corn  and  cooked  potatoes 
(unmarketable  ones),  as  I  had  a  few 
hundred  bushels.  I  raised  3,000  bushels, 
as  this  is  my  specialty  besides  hog  rais¬ 
ing.  I  must  also  mention  how  1  cook 
the  potatoes,  of  you  might  think  it  to 
be  very  tiresome  work.  1  purchased  a 
stove  four  feet  long,  two  feet  high  and 
two  feet  wide  for  two  large  iron  kettles, 


SALTING  THE  HOGS  AHEAD  OF  THE  BARREL. 


experiments  cited  that  it  was  possible 
to  kill  animals  quicker  by  removing  the 
mineral  matter  from  their  food  than 
to  deprive  them  of  all  food.  In  ex¬ 
periments  with  hogs  the  use  of  chalk, 
bone  Hour,  calcium  phosphates  and  other 
calcium  salts  gave  good  results.  Wheat 
bran,  clover  and  grasses  supply  much 
mineral  matter  in  addition  to  the  much 
needed  protein,  so  these  foods  are  rela¬ 
tively  more  important  than  corn,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  final  finishing  period, 
when  mostly  fat  is  wanted.  The  hogs 
shown  in  the  picture  were  getting,  in 
addition  to  the  corn,  a  slop  made  up  of 
ground  feed  containing  much  bran,  and 
they  were  doing  finely.  Hogs  are 
bringing  long  prices  these  days,  net¬ 
ting  the  farmers  $8  to  $8. to  per  hun¬ 
dred,  and  they  certainly  deserve  good 
care  and  the  best  we  have  in  the  way  of 
feed.  The  markets  seem  steady,  there 
is  no  haste  in  marketing  hogs,  and  there 
have  been  no  bad  breaks  in  the  price  as 
yet.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


CHESTER  WHITES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Three  years  ago  I  purchased  a  woven 
wire  hog  fence  and  fenced  about  10 
acres  for  hogs.  It  consists  of  six  wood¬ 
land  and  four  acres  of  Alfalfa.  In  this 
woodland  is  a  spring  of  never-failing 
water.  The  trees  arc  mostly  chestnut 
sprouts  lately  grafted  to  Paragon  chest¬ 
nuts.  The  Alfalfa  1  have  divided  into 
two  fields  so  as  always  to  have  a  fresh 
field.  In  this  10-acre  piece  I  had  10 
breeding  sows  and  one  boar  from  June 
to  October,  and  gave  them  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  a  few.  ears  of  corn  once  a  day, 
and  some  apples  late  in  the  Summer. 
This,  I  think,  is  ideal  for  hogs.  They 
get  exercise  and  certainly  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  themselves.  Of  course,  I  had  some 
sort  of  a  shed  put  up  in  the  woods  for 
them  to  go  in  during  cold  rains,  etc. 
I  keep  only  common  Chester  White. 
Every  few  years  I  get  a  purebred  boar 
to  get  fresh  blood.  I  raise  two  litters 
a  year,  one  coming  in  April  and  the 
other  in  the  Fall.  I  never  fattened 
many  hogs,  as  I  usually  have  a  good 
market  for  shotes.  Three  years  ago  I 
made  more  money  with  hogs  than  ever 
before.  I  kept  all  my  sow  pigs  from 
Spring  litters  and  bred  them  so  as  to 
get  young  when  about  a  year  old,  and 
sold  them  on  public  sale  on  March  22, 
when  they  sold  from  $4  to  $25  apiece. 
I  had  a  few  old  ones  which  sold 
for  from  $3.50  to  $37  apiece.  I  had 
also  some  smaller  shotes  which  sold 
at  $10  to  $14.  I  kept  one  young 
boar  to  put  on  sale  which  realized  me 
$14.50.  Of  course,  this  was  a  lucky 
season.  The  demand  is  not  every  year 


Get 

Bigger] 
Crops 

with  the 


Cahoon 


Seed  Sower 

Perfect  distribution,  assuring  bigger  and  evener 
crops;  time  and  seed  saving  guaranteed  by  use  of  the 
Cahoon  broadcast  Sower.  Accurate  and  Hiniplc. 
|,u»U  a  lifetime  because  it’s  constructed  of  brass, 
iron  and  steel.  Sows  any  kind  of  grain  or  grass  seed. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  deliver  the 
Cahoon  to  any  express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  receipt  of  $4.  Sendfor^eed  Sowers’  Manual. 
Tells  about  saving  seed  and  having  big  crops.  It  \sfree. 
G00DEU  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Awtbim,  New  Hampshire. 


THE  SPREADER  for  the  PEOPLE. 

Simple,  durable,  accurate,  spreads  Ashes,  Lime,  Fertilizers,  Phosphates,  and  fine 
Compost  in  any  quality,  from  100  lbs.  to  2  tons  to  acre. 


Ask  about  our  introductory 
plan.  Wc  give  a 

SAMPLE  AT  NO 
MONEY  COST 

to  one  reliable  farmer  in  a 
neighborhoo  d — u  pon 
either  of  four  fair  plans. 


Three  Sizes 
$15.00 
$25.00 
$35.00 


The  King:  will  distribute 

evenly  and  accurately,  lime, 
ashes,  phosphates,  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  fine  compost  in 
any  quantity  from  100  lbs. 
to  2  tons  to  acre.  Force 
.  feed,  can’t  clog  or  get  out  of 
Cleans  itscl|f;  always 
ready  for  use.  Will  distribute 
damp  cloddy  material.  Stones, 
nails,  etc.,  can’t  hurt  it. 

Also  ask  about  King’s 
Works  lop  of  bed  and  plans  out  whole  row.  Weighs  only  80  lbs. 


Grassing  Plow. 

KING  WEEDER  CO.,  Richmond.Va. 


and  this  stove  I  have  in  the  hoghouse 
and  cooked  two  kettlefuls  daily;  four- 
foot  wood  goes  in  the  stove  and  T  filled 
the  stove  in  the  morning  and  lighted  it, 
and  that  was  the  last  of  it  until  uoon, 
when  we  fed  them.  This  stove  also 
makes  warmth  for  the  hogs  in  cold 
weather.  Alfalfa  is  a  great  thing  for 
hogs  as  well  as  for  other  stock.  I  will 
add  that  1  have  a  cement  floor  and 
cement  troughs.  c.  k.  uashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Td  this 

Free 
Book 

tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest ;  how 
save  seed  and  soil;  how  to  double  t he 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and. cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
t  lie  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  1  land  Pldnter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  Its  precepts  Into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal,  "Send  mo  your  potato  book.” 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
Box  525  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Low  Priced  Farm  Necessity 
A  Wonder 

—  The  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block  is  the  great¬ 
est  article  ever  invented  for  use  on  the  farm.  It  pays  for 
itself  on  one  job,  for  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  four  with 
it,  saving  the  time  and  wages  of  three  men.  You  don’t  know 
what  you  are  missing — how  much  unnecessary  work  you 
are  doing  and  how  much  money  you  are  losing — by  not  hav¬ 
ing  one  of  these  wonderfully  convenient  Automatic  Safety 
Tackle  Blocks  on  your  farm.  You  alone  can  do  all  the  lifting 
about  your  place  with  our  block — shifting  wagon  boxes,  stretch¬ 
ing  wire  fences,  moving  stones,  logs.sick  or  injured  animals,  etc. 
It  is  the  one  Rope  Tackle  Block  that  does  the  work  of  a  chain 
block — the  one  rope  block  that  has  no  teeth,  wedges  and  ec¬ 
centrics  to  bite,  tear  and  wear  rope.  It  locks  unfailingly  and 
holds  firmly  on  greasy  and  wet  rope.  It  never  fails  to  work, 
no  matter  at  what  angle  you  must  use  it,  even  up  side  down. 

The  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block 

is  made  of  the  best  selected  steel.  You  posi¬ 
tively  cannot  wear  it  out.  In  fact,  it  works  better 
with  age.  It  is  without  doubt  the  simplest, 
strongest  and  handiest  farm  help  ever  invented. 
We  would  like  you  to  know  what  it  means  to  own 
one.  You  have  many,  many  uses  for  it  and  it 
costs  so  little  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 
Surely  you  can  afford  to  pay  from  70c  to  $4.25  for 
an  article  that  saves  many  dollars  a  year  and  also 
much  time,  labor  and  wages.  Write  for  catalog. 

BURR  MFG.  CO.,  136  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 


Stump  Puller 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  mado.  Ono  man  can  lift 
20  tons  :t  styles.  10  sizes.  $25  and  up.  Screw, Caldo  or  Hand  Powor. 
Wo  make  cheapest  TILE  DITCHER  and  the  ltest 

Uariiorior  cver  8ol‘1-  One  horse  cuts  2  rows. 
UOril  ndlVColCl  Ono  man.  No  twine.  On  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Our  new  64-page  Catalog  KllKK.  Writo  Today. 
h!  P  BENNETT  &  COMPANY.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO. 


Monarch  Steel 
{.Stump 
'  Pullerj 


Tulls  stump  7  feel 
diameter.  Only 
Steel  Stump  Puller 
Factory  in  the  world 
making  their  own 
Steel  Castings.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  500  horso 
power  strain.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  discount- 


ZIMMERMANN  STEEL  CO.  Dept.  123,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


Pull  Your  Stumps  With  the  ONLY  All-Steel 
Triple-Power  ^  Hepcu|es 


400^  Stronger 
Than  Others 


Stump 

Puller 


Sold  on  30  Days’ 


FREE 

TRIAL 


No  more  excuses  for 
stumpy  fields.  Try  this 
Hercules  Stump  Puller  on 
your  place  for  30  days  at 
our  risk.  Write  NOW  for 
our  offer  on  the  only  All- 
Steel  Triple-Power  Stump 
Puller  made. 


Hitch  On— The  Stump  is  Bound  to  Gome 

The  strength  is  there  and  the  power  is  there.  You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers, 
but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  400#  more  strength  than 
the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  with  our  triple-power  attachment  a  one-third  treater  pull 
is  developed.  The  Hercules  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  the  only  stump  puller  that  is  guaranteed  for  three  years.  The 
only  stump  puller  made  with  double  safety  ratchets,  making  them  doubly 
safe.  The  only  stump  puller  having  all  bearings  and  working  parts 
turned ,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power 
and  making  it  extremely  light  running. 


Cast  Iron 
16500  lbs. 


Look  At  This  Table 


You  will  see  why  we  have  made  the  Hercules  of  steel.  The  table 
gives  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  each  different  material.  Steel  is 
the  only  material  for  the  Hercules. 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 

Bronze 
36000  lbs. 


Don’t  Risk  Dynamite 


Malleable  Iron 

It’s  dangerous  and  it’s  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the  40000  lbs. 

Stump  and  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again.  The 

Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all,  big  stumps  and.  small  stumps. 

good  sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  It  is  the  machine  'Wrought  ^ron 

for  satisfactory  work  and  keeping  down  tlie  expense.  Write  us  a  4700O  lhq 

postal  now  for  free  book  and  special  30-Day  Free  Trial  Proposition,  • 

also  low  price  to  lirst  buyers  In  each  locality. 

Address 


Hercules  Manufacturing  Co* 
330  17th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


I 


S  TEEL- 
12  o  o  a  a  lbs. 
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FEEDING  COTTON  SEED  MEAL  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 

I  have  been  feeding  cotton-seed  meal 
for  several  years,  and  find  in  all  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  other  feeds  it  is  hard  to 
manage  without  it.  I  have  fed  as  high 
as  six  pounds  per  day  to  a  cow  giving 
55  pounds  of  milk,  but  find  that  too 
much.  The  following  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  ration  I  have  ever  fed:  100 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  100  pounds 
bran,  10  pounds  oil  meal  (old  process). 
I  feed  one  pound  of  this  mixture  to 
every  three  pounds  of  milk  the  cows 
give,  and  increase  as  the  cow  increases 
with  her  milk,  but  after  she  is  getting 
three  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  I  in¬ 
crease  her  feed  to  the  desired  amount 
with  three-quarters  Buffalo  gluten  and 
one-quarter  bran.  After  she  gets  down 
to  12  pounds  of  milk  daily  I  give  her 
one  pound  extra  for  a  maintenance  ra¬ 
tion.  But  cotton-seed  meal  must  not  be 
fed  within  ten  days  of  her  freshening 
time,  or  there  will  be  retention  of  after¬ 
birth,  caked  udder  and  garget.  At  that 
time  I  feed  a  ration  of  one-half  gluten, 
one-half  bran,  and  to  this  add  about  20 
pounds  of  oil  meal.  I  feed  each  cow 
from  3^  to  45  pounds  of  silage  which 
has  the  corn  left  in  it,  and  is  cut  when 
glazed,  10  to  15  pounds  of  hay,  or  when 
1  have  shredded  fodder,  feed  four 
pounds  hay  morning  and  evening  and 
one  bundle  shredded  fodder  after  she 
eats  her  hay. 

Some  dairymen  criticise  this  feeding 
as  too  high,  but  with  it  I  have  had  the 
best  results,  as  I  can  show  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  owners  of  the  two  dairy 
farms  where  I  have  managed.  I  have 
fed  other  feeds  and  rations,  but  could 
not  get  anything  as  good  as  the  mix¬ 
ture  containing  the  cotton-seed  meal 
that  I  mentioned.  In  testing  the  value 
of  a  ration  I  always  give  two-thirds  old 
ration  to  one-third  new,  and  feed  first 
week,  two-thirds  new  ration  to  one  of 
old  for  second  week,  and  then  new  ra¬ 
tion  for  two  weeks,  feeding  it  to  three 
or  five  cows,  the  same  number  being 
kept  on  old  ration,  and  carefully  weigh¬ 
ing  and  comparing  the  milk  of  each  cow, 
so  feel  I  have  thoroughly  tested  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  cows.  1  have  fed  one- 
half  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  horses 
daily  with  good  results,  and  one-half 
pounds  daily  to  hogs,  but  always  handled 
it  myself,  as  I  consider  it  too  danger¬ 
ous  a  feed  to  be  entrusted  to  careless 
hands.  I  have  always  let  two  or  three 
hogs  follow  each  cow,  and  have  only 
found  good  results  from  cotton-seed 
meal.  When  carefully  fed  it  is  all 
right,  but  reckless  feeders  must  leave  it 
alone,  or  they  will  have  trouble  in  near¬ 
ly  every  case.  Though  I  have  used  it 
carefully  for  hogs  I  would  not  advise 
others  to  do  so,  as  statistics  prove  it  to 
be  dangerous,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  causing  death.  I  have  fed  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  chickens  in  the  dry  mash, 
10  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  to  25  pounds 
middlings,  25  pounds  cornmeal,  25 
pounds  gluten,  15  pounds  meat  scrap. 

Maryland.  r.  m.  janney. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  caution  readers  against 
feeding  too  much  cotton-seed  meal.  Mr. 
Janney  has  had  long  experience,  but 
we  would  not  advise  a  beginner  to  feed 
as  heavily  as  he  does. 


COUNTRY  FOLKS  IN  OLD  YORK  STATE. 

Farm  life  varies  in  different  portions  of 
our  United  States  nearly  as  much  as  does 
the  climate,  and  the  people,  too,  in  different 
sections,  are  quite  unlike.  Our  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  a  typical  one  of  the  northeastern 
section.  The  first  settlers  came  here  before 
the  year  1800,  mostly  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonies,  but  some  from  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  British  Isles.  The  people 
here  now  are  descendants  of  these.  We 
have  no  foreigners  or  negroes,  no  very  rich 
nor  very  poor,  no  large  estates.  The  coun¬ 
tryside  is  quite  thickly  settled.  There  are 
three  farmhouses  and  a  school  house  at  the 
'Corner'  and  17  more  houses  within  a 
radius  of  a  mile  all  occupied  by  farmers. 
1  wo  miles  back  from  the  “corner"  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  village  of  about  ’20  families,  two  stores, 
post  office,  church.  Grange  hall,  school 
house  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  a  hotel  (sa¬ 
loon).  Two  miles  up  the  Biver  Hoad  from 
the  ‘corner,”  is  another  little  village  which 
lormerly  had  a  store  and  post  office,  but 
now  consists  merely  of  church  and  school 
house  and  some  eight  or  10  dwellings  used 


as  Summer  cottages  mostly,  and  conse¬ 
quently  closed  for  more  than  half  the  year. 
We  have  the  rural  mail  delivery  and  most 
of  us  possess  telephones  and  pianos,  as  well 
as  the  latest  improved  farm  machinery. 
There  are  some  motor  boats  owned,  but  not 
yet  has  one  of  the  country  folks,  purchased 
an  automobile.  Fine  horses  and  rubber- 
tired  buggies  seem  to  be  the  height  of  our 
ambition  along  this  line,  and  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  means. 

Our  people  are  industrious  and  fairly 
well-to-do.  A  good  many  of  the  younger 
generation  have  gone  to  seek  their  fortunes 
elsewhere  and  they  frequently  come  back  to 
spend  their  vacations  here  at  their  old 
homes.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  they 
seem  always  able  to  afford  to  come,  some 
of  them  thousands  of  miles,  while  we,  who 
have  stayed  at.  home  here,  and.  I  believe, 
have  worked  harder,  seem  never  to  have 
money  to  spend  on  such  delightful  trips. 
Our  short  Summers  must  be  spent  in  hard 
labor  if  we  would  get  enough  ahead  to  last 
through  the  long,  severe  Winters  and  lay 
by  a  little  for  a  rainy  day.  There  can  be 
no  more  beautiful  country  than  ours.  We 
live  near  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  which  is  about  seven  miles  wide  at 
this  point.  It  is  more  than  two  miles  across 
to  Long  Island,  which  looks  from  here 
like  the  main  shore.  The  island  is  about 
a  mile  in  width,  opposite  us.  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  on  the  other  side  about  four  miles  wide. 
There  are  two  smaller  islands  in  sight,  the 
first  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  I  have  heard 
people  ask  if  there  really  were  one  thou¬ 
sand  of  them.  In  fact,  there  are  more 
than  that.  The  rocky  shores  are  still  in 
many  places  clothed  with .  a  heavy  growt  h 
of  cedar.  There  are  occasional  boat  houses 
and  some  farmhouses  in  sight,  but  near 
here  the  general  effect,  viewed  from  the 
river,  is  wild  and  rugged  except  where  oc¬ 
casional  smooth,  sandy  bays  or  clayey  banks 
make  a  quiet  change.  Our  fathers  and 
mothers  were  a  hardier  race  of  people  than 
the  present  generation.  Our  southern  and 
western  friends  and  cousins  who  come  to 
visit  us  are  as  a  rule  taller  and  stronger 
than  we.  There  are  not  many  large  fam¬ 
ilies  nowadays,  the  average  home  having 
but  three  or  four  children.  There  were 
40  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  school  in  this 
district  25  years  ago,  where  now  there 
are  18. 

Our  social  life  centers  around  the  church 
and  Grange,  and  there  is  much  neighbor¬ 
hood  visiting.  Dairying  and  the  raising  of 
hay  and  grain  are  the  main  features  of 
farming.  There  is  considerable  market  gar¬ 
dening  carried  on,  and  raising  of  small 
fruits.  The  old  orchards  are  dying  out  in 
this  locality,  and  there  are  not  „so  many 
young  trees  set  as  should  l>e.  Every  year 
it  seems  to  be  a  more  difficult  matter  to 
get  the  young  trees  to  live  through  the 
Winter.  This  is  on  account  of  the  cutting 
away  of  nearly  all  the  forest  trees,  giving 
the  Winter  winds  a  sweep  which  freezes 
tlic  ground  vpry  deeply.  We  read  the  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  the  supposed  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  the  farmer,  with  amuse¬ 
ment  and  interest.  The  class  of  farming 
people  about  here  are  fairly  well  read  and 
intelligent.  The  tendency  is  to  give  the 
children  a  better  education  and  more  ad¬ 
vantages  than  the  parents  had.  A  good 
share  of  the  younger  generation  have 
studied  in  higher  schools  and  institutions, 
usually  specializing.  There  are  business, 
normal  and  technology  schools  near  at  hand, 
and  now  we  have  the  agricultural  school  at 
Canton  lately  organized,  which  is  sure  to  be 
a  great  help  toward  Ix-tter  methods  and 
more  profit  in  farming. 

The  farmers’  wives  make  pleasant,  com¬ 
fortable  homes  for  husband  and  children, 
and  as  a  rule  the  men  are  industrious  and 
make  a  good  living  for  their  families.  They 
do  not  consider  their  lot  in  life  as  hard 
or  unpleasant.  It  is  true  that  the  hard 
labor  of  farm  work  is  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
warded  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  the  pro¬ 
ducer  could  get  the  prices  for  his  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  that  the  consumer  is  obliged  to  pay, 
his  labor  would  have  but  fair  compensation. 
As  it  is,  he  gets  too  little  for  ills  work. 
This  is  one  great  disadvantage  which  farm¬ 
ers  labor  under.  Nowadays  it  takes  capital 
as  well  as  brains  and  muscle  to  run  a 
farm  successfully,  whereas  years  ago  but 
little  besides  brute  strength  and  a  love  for 
hard  work  was  necessary  to  carve  out  a 
fortune.  f. 


HEAVIEST 
FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 

,  160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
,  strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 
Bull  Proof  Fences.  Getcatalog 
vand  free  sample  for  test 
Brown  Fence  &.  Wire  Co 
Cleveland,  O. 
bept.  59 


Whkx  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  1G. 


THE  HUSTON 

Wire  &  Fence 
Splicer 
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Send  for  Sample  of 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

We  offer  to  send,  free  of  charge,  an  ac¬ 
tual  sample  of  Paso  Woven  Wire  fence, 
just  bh  it  comes  from  the  big  looms.  P.acn 
one  ia  "a  sermon  in  steel.’  Ihe  tremen¬ 
dous  success  of  Page  Fence  which  is  now  on 
its  Quarter  Centennial  Year,  is  duo  to  the 
fact  that  its  makers  have  always  given  full 
measure  of  honest  value.  It  ih  tho  old  ro- 
liable  time-tried  wire  fence  that  outlasts 
them  all.  Admitted  to  be  the  strongest 

wiro  fence  in  existence.  _ 

Send  today!  See  tho  real  Page  Wire!  Get 
next  to  the  “Page  Knot!"  Get  the  great 
Quarter  Centennial  Edition  of  tho  Pago 
Fence  Catalog  nnd  learn  tho  difference 
between  Pago  Fence  nnd  the  ordinary  kinds. 
Find  what  Page  Fence  means  in  economy. 
Write  at  once  and  both  the  free  sample  of 
Page  Fence  nnd  the  big  Catalog  will  be  sent 
promptly.  Address 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
Box  2S7K  Adrian,  Mich. 


„ — The  only  one 
tli  at  works 
like  a  rnchet 
without  a 
spring.  Ties  knot  all  from  one 
side  of  the  fence  as  shown  in 
cut.  Made  of  malleable  iron  —  will  last  a 
lifetime,  will  splice  close  wires  at  bottom 
as  easily  as  top  wires.  Top  of  cut  shows 
wires  ready  to  tie,  second  wire  shows  knot 
half  done.  Bottom  wire  shows  knot  com¬ 
pleted.  On  receipt  of  :i0  cents  in  stamps  or^ 
coin  will  send  by  mail  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 

I.  C.  HUSTON,  Cary,  Ohio.  Patented  Nov.  8th,  1909 


Townsend 
Wire  Stretcher 

Steel  grips  that  never  slip;  stretches 
to  last  post  as  well  as  to  any;  most 
easily  attached  or  detached  of  any 
i  mplement  made.  Buy  it  at  any  hard¬ 
ware  store.  Send  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.R. TOWNSEND.  Painted  Post,  N.Y. 


Ornamental  Fence 


Cheaper  than  wood  for 

_  _ _  La  wna,  Churches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 
free.  iV rite  lor  Hpeolul  OHVr. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  443  Decatur,  Ind. 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

THE  FROST 
FIELD  ERECTED 
AND  WOVEN 
FENCES 


Cheap  as  Wood. 
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are  built  of  hard  steel  spring  wire.  By 
special  treatment,  they  allow  for  expansion 
and  contraction  during  all  changes  of  the 
weather.  Your  fence  Is  a  I  way*  tnnt, 
and  is  kept  so  without  the  nseof  ratchets  or 
any  other  device.  The  fence  once  erected, 
is  there  to  ntny.  Let  us  explain  this 
further  in  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog. 
It  will  be  sent  to  you  by  mail  upon  request. 
Will  also  include  prices  on  our  entire  lino. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  EESCE  CO. 
Dept.  U  Cleveland,  Ohio 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to useraonly.atrnanufacturers’  prices.  So 
agents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO,  93G  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Cents  a  Rod 


For  22-1  n.  Hog  Fence;  15  8-4e  for 
25-inch;  1H  8-4e  for  31-inch;  22o 
for  34-lneh;  25e  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  or  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.58  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
B0X314  Winonester  Ind. 


fiy p I  nut  Ornamental  Fences  and  Gates 
U  I  O  LU II  t  will  beautify  your  home,  there¬ 
by  adding  to  the  satisfaction  of  living  as  well 
as  to  selling  value.  Our  15)10  Catalogue  tells. 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  1241  E.  55th  Street, 
Cleveland,  0. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Cheaper  and  more  durable  than  wood.  For 
Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  Public 
Grounds.  Also  Fnrm  and  Poultry  Frnce. 
Catalogue  free.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co.  Box  443,  Decatur.  Ind. 

FENCE  Mado^—~ 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanixed  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  tree  trial. 
Wo  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 
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NCHOR  FENCE 
Means  fence  satisfac¬ 
tion.  A  fence  easy  to 
put  up,  that  is  made 
light  and  that  lasts. 
Free  Sample  and  Catalog, 
ANCHOR  FENCE**  MFC.  CO., 
Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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In  comparing  wire  fences  do  not  be  led  into  the  error  of 
r  considering  weight  per  rod  as  a  measure  of  strength. 
Remember  that  &%  to  19  (/o  of  the  weight  per  rod  of  any 
wrapped  or  clamped  fence  is  in  the  wraps  and  clamps,  which 
add  nothing  to  strength,  but  detract  from  apperance,  effectiveness 
and  durability.  The  gauge  of  wire  is  the  thing  to  judge  by. 

The  selling  price  of  any  other  fence  made  from  the 

same  gauge  wire  is  greater  than  the  price  of  the 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

(One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout ) 

The  only  fence  with  wires  electrically  welded  at  every  contact 
point.  No  waste  wire ;  no  point  of  weakness.  The  weld  is  even 
stronger  than  the  wire.  Every  wire  is  open  hearth  steel  made 
in  our  mammoth  steel  plant  and  galvanized  by  our  im¬ 
proved  process. 

73  styles  for  every  fence  purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  it. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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“  WHITE  DIARRHOEA  ”  IN  CHICKS. 

By  “white  diarrhoea''  is  meant  a  group 
of  diseases  afifecting  the  intestinal  canal 
of  little  chicks.  It  has  become  the 
scourge  of  the  poultry  yard,  killing  more 
birds  than  any  other  disease.  We  have 
had  considerable  discussion  of  it  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  until  recently  little  was 
actually  known  about  it.  Bulletin  60  of 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
(Storrs  P.  O.)  gives  the  result  of  some 
interesting  investigations  by  Prof.  L.  F. 
Rettger  and  Prof.  F.  11/  Stoneburn. 
They  have  found  that  true  “white  diar¬ 
rhoea'’  is  caused  by  an  organism  known 
as  Bacterium  pullorum.  It  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  that  the  mother  hen  is  the 
original  source  of  infection.  A  certain 
per  cent  of  all  chicks  on  infected  farms 
have  the  disease  when  hatched.  Most  of 
them  die.  Some  recover,  but  are  usually 
stunted  and  feeble  and  seldom  amount 
to  much.  The  germ  is  often  imported  in 


CHICKS  IN  GOOD  HEALTH.  Fig.  53. 

purchased  eggs,  and  incubator  chicks 
seem  worse  than  those  hen-hatched.  The 
disease  can  be  spread  through  the  food 
and  drink.  A  large  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
fected  chicks  die  under  four  weeks  of 
age,  and  the  mode  and  time  of  infection 
vary  with  the  vitality  of  the  chick.  These 
facts  have  been  demonstrated,  but  the 
average  reader  will  still  want  to  be 
shown.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  some 
facts  from  the  bulletin. 

Professor  Stoneburn  savs  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  may  vary 
greatly,  but  the  following  statement  is 
considered  fair. 

As  in  many  other  diseases,  the  symptoms 
may  vary  within  certain  limits  in  the  in¬ 
dividuals  affected.  We  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  all  of  the  following 
symptoms  will  be  observed  in  every  chick 
suffering  from  bacillary  white  diarrhoea : 
but  almost  all  of  them  will  be  apparent  in 
the  epidemics  of  any  considerable  size.  The 
earliest  deaths  may  occur  within  a  very  short 
time  after  hatching,  without  any  prominent 
symptoms,  excepting,  perhaps,  weakness  and 
lack  of  vitality.  The  characteristic  whitish 
discharge  from  the  vent  soon  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  flock,  the  time  depending, 
without  doubt,  upon  the  virulence  of  the 
organism  and  the  mode  of  infection.  The 
discharge  may  be  slight  or  profuse,  in  color 
white  or  creamy,  sometimes  mixed  with 
brown.  The  voided  matter  has  a  more  or 
less  sticky  or  glairy  character.  It  may 
simply  streak  down  below  the  vent  or  may 
cling  to  the  down  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
seal  up  the  vent.  This  is  the  condition 
that  poultrymen  designate  as  “pasting  up 
behind.” 

.The  chicks  soon  become  listless  and 
sleepy,  inclined  to  huddle  together  and  re¬ 
main  under  the  hover  much  of  the  time. 
They  seem  to  lose  appetite  and  do  not  eat 
much.  Frequently,  when  they  attempt  to 
take  food,  their  action  is  more  or  less  me¬ 
chanical.  The  wings  begin  to  droop  or 
project  slightly  from  the  body,  with  feath¬ 
ers  ruffled.  In  acute  cases  the  eyes  are 
closed  and  the  chicks  become  indifferent  to 
everything  that  goes  on  about  them.  Many 
of  the  chicks  peep  or  chirp  constantly,  the 
sound  being  shrill  or  weak,  acording  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual.  Frequently, 
when  endeavoring  to  void  the  excreta,  the 
chicks  utter  a  shrill  twitter,  apparently  a 
cry  of  pain.  The  breathing  may  be  labored, 
the  abdomen  heaving  with  each  breath. 
Occasionally  one  may  note  a  certain  amount 
of  gasping  or  gaping.  During  the  progress 
of  the  disease  the  chicks  may  die  suddenly 


CHICKS  WITH  WHITE  DIAREIICEA. 
Fig.  64. 


while  still  fairly  strong.  When  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  prolonged  the  chicks  gradually  waste 
away,  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  until 
they  are  scarcely  able  to  support  their  own 
weight.  In  this  stage  they  will  often  be 
seen  to  rest  against  foreign  objects  for  sup¬ 
port.  standing  with  legs  braced  apart, 
squatting  or  lying  utterly  helpless. 

Frequently  the  chicks  take  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  poultrymen  call  "short-backed.” 
The  back  seems  to  shorten  and  the  abdomen 
to  protrude  out  of  proportion,  causing  the 
chick  to  look  “stilty,”  as  compared  with  one 
of  normal  development.  This  condition 
Woods  accurately  describes  as  follows : 

“The  weakling  is  almost  always  big- 


bellied.  the  abdomen  protruding  to  the  rear 
so  that  it  bunches  out  behind,  well  out  of 
line  with  the  vent,  with  the  result  that  the 
chick  looks  as  if  tin'  tail-piece  and  back¬ 
bone  had  been  pushed  forward  and  in  just 
above  the  vent.” 

With  few  exceptions,  deaths  from  typical 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea  occur  while  the 
chicks  are  under  one  month  of  age.  After 
this  a  few  straggling  deaths  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  if  complications  set  in,  high 
mortality  may  be  observed.  The  chicks 
which  have  had  bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
seem  to  be  greatly  weakened  in  constitution 
and  fall  an  easy  prey 'to  disorders  which 
would  be  easily  resisted  by  normal  chicks. 
Those  which  survive  remain  more  or  less 
stunted  in  their  development.  Frequently 
they  are  misshapen,  with  long  beaks  anil 
“crow  heads,”  and  with  imperfect  feather¬ 
ing.  In  every  way  they  impress  one  as 
being  weak  and  lacking  in  vitality.  This 
condition  may  persist  indefinitely’  or  the 
bird  may  slowly  regain  vigor  and  vitality 
and  finally  make  fairly  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ment. 

At  Figs.  53  and  54  are  shown  chicks 
with  symptoms  of  white  diarrhoea  and 
others  from  the  same  hatch  free  from 
the  disease.  We  presume  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  raise  chickens  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  disease  and  many  have 
evolved  theories  of  their  own.  Not 
many  probably  have  charged  the  trouble 
to  the  good  old  hen,  yet  Professor  Stone- 
burn’s  investigations  show  that  she  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  We  shall  give  a  review  of  this 
proof  next  week. 


THE  COST  OF  MILK. 

I  will  try  to  give  you  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  as  near  as  I  can.  You  know 
that  it  was  a  hard  season  to  produce  milk 
last  year.  This  is  my  account  for  1909 : 
Average  price  of  cow,  $65.  I  have  11 
cows  but  give  just  one.  Milk  produced 
in  one  year,  2,500  quarts;  sold  at  four 
cents  in  Summer  and  five  cents  in  Win¬ 
ter,  $112.50.  Cost  of  feed,  hay,  two  tons, 
at  $18,  $36;  seven  tons  silage  at  $4,  $28; 
cost  of  grain,  $36  ;  pasture  and  bedding, 
$8 ;  depreciation  in  value  and  interest, 
insurance,  taxes.  $14;  total,  $122.  This 
leaves  me  in  debit,  $8.50.  Two  hours 
every  day  carting  milk  to  city,  wear  and 
tear  on  horse  and  wagon ;  we  must  white¬ 
wash  our  barns  and  keep  clean,  we  must 
have  brushes  and  clean  towels,  vaseline 
and  medicine  when  wanted,  salt,  etc.  For 
all  this  we  get  a  calf  worth  $2  and  $8 
worth  of  manure.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
producing  as  much  milk  per  cow  as  some 
do,  but  I  know  that  lots  of  others  pro¬ 
duce  less.  I  have  been  trying  to  weed 
out,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  buy  good  cows, 
for  it  seems  that  everybody  is  in  the 
■same  business.  Nobody  wants  to  sell  a 
good  cow.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
raise  my  own  cows.  Every  farmer  who 
wholesales  milk  at  less  than  five  cents 
per  quart  is  in  a  losing  game.  If  I  had 
sold  my  milk  at  five  cents  all  the  year 
round  it  would  be  $125.  That  would 
make  me  come  out  even.  You  under¬ 
stand  that  I  have  been  selling  my  feed 
to  my  cows  at  less  than  market  price. 
The  only  way  for  a  man  who  produces 
milk  is  to  retail  it  himself  or  get  out 
of  the  business.  d.  e. 

Connecticut. 


The  farmer’s  real  Friend. 

Is  it  Samuel  L.  Allen  who  makes  those  won¬ 
derful  farm  and  garden  implements  that  save 
so  much  time  and  labor? 

You  don’t  say  so!  Why,  he  used  to  be  my 
neighbor  out  there  in  the  country.  I  remember 
well  when  he  worked  the  adjoining  farm  to 
mine — and  a  thrifty  farmer  he  was,  too.  I’m 
not  really  surprised  to  hear  he  has  gotten  on 
so  well,  for  he  deserves  it,  I  know. 

But  you  say  he  makes  implements  for  over 
two  million  farmers  and  gardeners,  and  has  a 
big  manufactory  in  Philadelphia  working  to 
its  full  capacity?  That  is  fine. 

Why  bless  you,  I’ve  used  these  Planet  Jr. 
labor  saving  tools,  as  they  are  called,  for  years. 

In  fact  you  couldn’t  get  me  to  use 
anything  else.  But  I  never 
dreamed  they  were  the  invention 
of  my  old  neighbor,  Samuel  Allen. 
I  might  have  known  it,  though,  if 
I  had  only  stopped  to  think. 

I  remember  liow  lie  used  to  be  always  mak- 
ing  experiments  with  his  own  inventions  in 
garden.  He  never  seemed  satisfied  to 
plod  along  with  the  crude,  hard-work¬ 
ing  implements  that  we  had  in 
those  days.  That  accounts 
for  his  success. 
He  had  an  idea, 

I  and  stuck  to  it 
I  till  he  produced 
something  of 
lasting  benefit  to 
farmers  and  gardeners 
everywhere.  And  they 
evidently  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it.  I’ve  used  that  No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Double-Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow  for  some 
time  and  couldn’t  get  along  without  it.  It  combines  almost 
every  useful  garden  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running, 
simply  adjusted  implement.  It  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the 
seed  in  drills  or  hills  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls 
down,  and  marks  out  the  next  row.  And  it  works  to  perlcction 
as  a  wheel-hoe,  cultivator,  and  plow.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  labor-saving  implements  that  are  the  product  of  Samuel 
Allen’s  thought,  is  it?  We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  revolu¬ 
tionizing  farming  methods  and  taking  away  the  drudgery. 

I  wouldn’t  like  to  call  any  farmer  or  gardener  a  back  num¬ 
ber  who  hasn't  at  least  one  of  these  implements  on  his  farm, 
but  I  certainly  think  he  is  neglecting  his  own  interests  if  he 
isn’t  progressive  enough  to  send  for  the  illustrated  56-page  cat¬ 
alogue  of  1910  Planet  Jr.  implements  issued  by  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Box  1107V.  Philadelphia,  which  they  send  free  upon 
request.  WILLIAM  BATES.  y 


AGRICULTURE 


Sold 


Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt.  Made 
of  best  Ohio  Clay, 
manufacturers  of 


in  car-load  lots.  Also 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
Place  orders  now  for  early  spring  delivery  and  avoid  delay. 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


iBook 

— Just  Out 

r  ' 

Farmer  Can 

^ Get  it  Free 


IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
book  called  “BETTER  FARMING.” 
It  tells  all  about — • 


Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat 
Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Boll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Making  Hay 
Fighting  Frost 
Silos 

Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  Plows 
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Hired  Help 
Costs  Big  Money 


Y our  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  on*  way  to  make  big  money — use  im» 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  you  will  find  steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  years,  put  it  along  side  of  a  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long — and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
You  can  see  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard¬ 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere —  j 
the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for 
two  generations. 


Mr-  f 


We  will  send  you  the  80-page,  illus¬ 
trated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY.  MOLINE.  ILL 


Johnston  Hay  Rake. 


All  steel  construction — strongly  and  rigid¬ 
ly  constructed— no  complicated  parts  to 
give  trouble.  The  wheels  are  light,  high 
and  very  strong ;  the  frame  is  angle  steel 
//..trussed.  The  teeth  are  long,  flat-pointed, 
4  oil  tempered  and  interchangeable,  x 

i 


Johnston  Hay  Tedder 


is  also  of  entire  steel  construction.  This 
is  the  original  ‘‘hurry  up”  tool.  Full  roller 
bearing.  Very  rigid.  More  tedders  are 
being  sold  than  almost  any  other  farm  tool 
—and  the  reason  is,  that  they  make  good 
hay  quickly — you  should  have  one.  Let 
,  us  give  you  full  detailed  information. 
jf  Write  today  for  1910  catalog  covering  the 
'fill  cqmplete  Johnston  line. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

Box  100-T.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y.fJ\ 
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PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i t  uni 
formly.nmi  bestofall 
never  bruises  or  . 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  free 
book.  ^ 

w 


Iron  Ago 

(ImprovedRol/bina) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MF6.  CO..  Box 


102-P  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


Know  Your  Weights— Don’t  Guess 

The  successful  farmer  of  to-day  KNOWS  the  exact 
weight  of  the  supplies  ho  purchases;  ho  KNOWS  to  a 
certainty  how  much  the  products  weigh  that  he  sells 

Accurate  weights  are  a  big,  vital  feature  in  profit 
able  farming.  Public  scales  are  expensive,  tinrelia- 
able  and  often  situated  at  a  distance,  but  every  far¬ 
mer  can  bo  sure  of  perfect  accuracy  if  ho  owns  an 

OSGOOD 

PITLESS  SCALE 

These  scales  are  absolutely  reliable— 
warranted  so;  every  farmer  can  now 
afiord  one.  Prices  range  from  $45  to 
$80.  Catalogue  illustrates  many 
styles  of  scales  and 
contains  valuable 
scale  imormation. 

Write  for  it. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO. 

Box  1ST,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


J&TONf.  BgftT^RONT^ 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.  N. BERWICK  ME. 


3 

GREENIMOUNTAIN 

SILiOS 


Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
staves.  Patent  air-tight 
door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 

Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

888  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 


tTHE 

RO 

CO 

</> 

</> 
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JOHNSTON  m 
HAY  TOOLS’ 

Yff  enable  you  to  make  hay  in  a  day— and 
’Mi  good  hay  at  the  same  time.  i 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  hay  and  that' 
is  GOOD  HAY. 


The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  ailo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Hakes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itsolf  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 
The  E.  W.  Koss  Co.(Est.l850) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take- up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linesville,  I’a. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  ye t  perfect-fitting' doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFG.  CO., 

Box  38.J  Frederick,  Md. 
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OIL  ESCAPING  INTO  SPRING. 

Little  Help  for  a  Troublesome  Condition. 

A.  S.,  Pennsylvania. — What  can  you  tell 
us  about  Illinois  black  oil,  as  to  damage  to 
soil  and  water?  I  know  of  a  case  where  an 
right-inch  pipe  line  runs  through  a  mans 
farm  conveying  this  oil  to  the  East.  This 
line  sprung  a  leak,  and  owing  to  the  hard 
dry  condition  of  the  top  soil  this  leak  was 
not  discovered  for  some  time,  it  being  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  for  how  long.  It  found  its 
way  to  the  main  vein  of  water  leading  to  a 
spring  located  about  700  feet  from  where 
the  leak  occurred.  The  oil  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  about  20  feet  or  more  through  the 
rock  and  clay  and  into  a  vein  of  water.  To 
try  to  better  conditions  they  dug  down  to 
vein  of  water  a  few  feet  above  spring,  and 
'  found  a  running  stream  of  oil,  which  has 
continued  to  flow  after  the  leak  was  re¬ 
paired  almost  three  weeks.  It  is  thought 
12  barrels  of  oil  have  been  caught  during 
this  time.  They  have  also  quarried  a  num¬ 
ber  of  holes  through  the  rock  to  the  water 
vein  and  found  the  water  mixed  with  oil  in 
every  case.  Will  this  spring  ever  clear  itself 
of  oil?  If  so,  how  long  would  it  take  in 
this  clay  and  shale  rock?  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  or  not  this  oil  is  used  on  macadam 
roads  in  some  States  to  prevent  dust?  This 
was  one  of  the  finest  springs  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  and  a  never-failing  supply 
of  water. 

Ans. — This  appears  to  be  a  case  where 
the  ground  under  the  pipe  line  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  leak  has  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  completely  saturated 
with  oil.  It  is  like  a  case  of  seepage  of 
water  from  an  irrigation  ditch,  where 
the  ground  beneath  the  ditch  comes  to 
be  saturated  with  water  from  the  natural 
water  level  in  the  ground  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch.  If  the  leak  from  this  pipe 
line  was  confined  to  a  single  point  the 
oil  would  trickle  down  through  the  pores 
of  the  soil,  until  it  reached  the  water 
level,  when  it  would  build  up  toward  the 
pipe  line,  gradually  rising  to  the  surface, 
but  all  the  time  spreading  out  in  a  more 
or  less  cone-shaped  form,  just  as  a  pile 
of  sand  spreads  when  it  is  built  up  con¬ 
tinuously  from  a  central  point.  The 
open  pore  space  in  the  soil  would  ul¬ 
timately  become  filled  with  the  oil  and 
the  volume  of  oil  that  would  be  required 
to  fill  it  might  be  very  considerable,  as 
the  pore  space  in  soils  may  be  as  great 
as  even  40  or  more  per  cent,  and  not 
likely  to  be  less  than  20  per  cent.  This 
means  that  the  soil  filled  with  oil  might 
contain  anywhere  from  .2  to  .4  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  oil  for  each  cubic  foot  of 
soil  filled.  There  is  no  way  of  foretelling 
how  large  the  cone  of  soil  which  has 
become  charged  may  be.  If  it  is  20  feet 
to  water  the  base  of  the  cone  might  have 
a  diameter  of  100  or  more  feet,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  how  long  the  oil  has  been  leak¬ 
ing  and  how  freely  the  oil  may  spread 
through  the  soil.  If  the  leak  is  per¬ 
manently  stopped  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  in  course  of  time  the  oil  would 
gradually  drain  away  and  through  the 
action  of  the  rains  the  soil  would  in 
time  become  sufficiently  freed  so  as  to  be 
imperceptible  in  the  water  of  the  spring, 
if  the  volume  of  the  spring  is  large. 
If  the  volume  of  the  spring  is  small  the 
time  required  would  be  in  all  probability 
longer,  but  how  long  no  one  can  say ; 
quite  likely  several  years.  If  a  large 
part  of  the  material  below  the  leak  in 
the  pipe  is  a  shaly  rock,  so  that  the  oil 
is  chiefly  in  the  fissures,  there  might  be 
less  of  it  than  would  be  indicated  by 
the  statement  made  above,  and  it  might 
sooner  cease  to  drain  appreciably  into 
the  vein  of  water  feeding  the  spring. 
The  oil  is  probably  of  the  same  type 
that  has  been  used  experimentally  in 
laying  dust  on  macadam  and  other  roads. 

F.  H.  KING. 


Husk  and  Cob  Meal  for  Horses. 

So  far  as  1  can  learn  no  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  along  this  line.  Corn- 
and-cob  meal  seem  to  be  a  very  good  feed 
for  horses,  as  the  presence  of  the  cob  makes 
the  feed  a  trifle  more  bulky,  yet  I  fear  that 
the  addition  of  the  husks  would  make  the 
feed  too  bulky  for  horses  at  hard  work.  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  crushed  snapped 
corn  would  make  an  efficient  and  economical 
feed  for  wintering  horses  doing  little  work. 
The  saving  of  the  labor  of  husking  and 
shelling  is  a  factor  worthy  of  consideration 
at  this  time,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help. 

H.  H.  KILDEE. 


YU  A  JTf  To  Buyers  of  Buggies 
**  ***  A  •  Everywhere — Before  ' 
Buying  Any  Vehicle  Get  My  1910 
Free  Book  of  Styles  and  Prices. 


H.  C  PHELPS 
Manufacturer  of  Cele¬ 
brated  Split  Hickory 


HERE  are  all  kinds  of  general  mail-order  houses  filling 
orders  with  buggies  of  unknown  brand.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  local  dealers  selling  buggies  at  high-profit  prices.  I  am 
the  actual  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Mine  is  a 
Vehicles  '  ~  personal,  man-to-man  business.  I  make  to  your  order  just  the  vehicle  you 
want  (out  of  125  styles)  and  sell  it  to  you  direct  at  factory  prices. 

The  actual  dollars-and-cents  saving  I  make  you  runs  from  $26.50  and  up  on  a 
Vehicle.  I  give 

30-Day  Road  Test  On  Any  Split  Hickory 

All  the  papers  and  all  manufacturers  know  me  to  be  responsible  and  know  my  work  to  be  the 
highest  quality  and  prices  the  lowest.  I  have  saved  buggy  buyers  three  million  dollars  in  the  last 
ten  years.  My  big  volume  of  business  permits  me  to  offer  greater  saving  prices  for  1910.  I  want 
to  hear  personally  from  anyone  wanting  a  high-grade  vehicle  or  harness.  I  issue  this  challenge 
to  buggy  dealers  everywhere — I  will  duplicate  the  quality  of  any 
high-grade  buggy  they  offer  to  any  buyer  at  25%  or  more 
off  their  price.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  vehicle, 
don’t  you  want  to  save  that  25%  or  more? 

Let  me  prove  this  claim  by  sending  you  my  1910  190-page  book 
quoting  you  direct  factory  prices.  The  $26.50  to  $40  I  save  you 
is  worth  as  much  to  you  as  to  a  buggy  dealer,  even  though  he’s 
your  brother-in-law  or  favorite  friend.  Then,  why  not  find  out 
about  my  proposition  before  you  give  away  this  money.  I  offer 
more  than  any  dealer— 30-day  road  test. 

2  YEARS’  GUARANTEE 

I  have  the  largest  direct  factory  in  the  world.  Over  100,000 
Split  Hickorys  in  use.  Thousands  of  testimonials  from  de¬ 
lighted  users.  Write  for  book  today.  125  styles  vehicles  and 
harness  to  choose  from.  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg*  Co. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Sta.  290  , 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

As  to  my  standing  and  responsibility, 

I  refer  ip  any  agricultural  paper, 

any  commercial  agency, 
any  banlc  or  express  com- 
ny  and  to  over  100.000 
satisfied  customers 


Saving 
Guaranteed 
On  Retail  Price 
Of  Any  Vehicle 


No. 

2240 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  $5912 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  -  -  -  «  Indiana. 


Twin  Auto- 
Seat.  Auto- 
Top  and  Full 
Brass  Mounted 


CUT  OR  TEAR  OUT  AMO  MAIL 


Let  Us  Make  ..  „ 

\Send  Your  Name 

You  a  Price  \F or  Big  Book 

Freight  Prepaid 


GET  OUR  freight-prepaid,  direct-from-factory  price  . 
to  you  for  The  “Breco”  All-Steel  Wagon,  of  tremen- 
dous  capacity — lighter  in  weight  than  old-style  wooden  >  •.  . 

wagons  of  equal  capacity — by  far  the  lightest  in  draft  of  any  ♦ .  \  \  \ 
wagons  of  any  style  for  equal  capacity.  Investigate  every  ad-  \ 

vantage  of  our  perfect,  all-steel,  interchangeable  construction.  \  \  \ 
You  can  practically  have  a  “Breco”  made  to  order  for  you  at  our  ♦  \ 
lowest  factory  price,  because  you  can  pick  size,  specifications, 
size  of  wheels,  etc. ,  from  our  full-line,  illustrated  catalog,  to  suit  your-  > 
self  in  the  many  choices  of  ♦ 


\ 


it 


99 


BRECO  x 

ALL-STEEL  HANDY  WAGONS 

GUARANTEED  5  YEARS- JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  OR  MONEY 
BACK  ON  OUR  REAL  30-DAYS’ -FREE-TRIAL  SELUNG  PLAN 


Lightest 

Draft 


Tremendous 
Capacity  .= 
VA  Tons  Up** 


The  “Breco”  is  the  only  all-steel  wagon  made  which  you  can  select  for  “Handy  Wagon  use  or  for  every  pur¬ 
pose — the  handsomest  wagon  on  any  road  or  for  town.  No  more  wheel  troubles  and  no  tire  troublesat  all — light¬ 
est  draft — lightest  In  its  own  weight  for  equal  capacity — easiest  running  and  most  dependable  life-long  service- 
wagon  made  today.  Construction  is  special-made,  cold-pressed  steel— fewer  parts — simple  but  include  many  handy 
features  not  found  in  ordinary  wagons.  All  parts  formed,  drilled  or  punched 
by  special  machinery,  which  makes  every  part  perfect  and  interchangeable. 

Every  gear  is  aligned  and  tested  separately,  skein  and  boxings  are  fitted  by 
hand,  and  wheels  Inspected  at  every  step  and 
tested  three  times  before  shipped.  Safe, 
prompt  del  I  very  isguaranteed  on  our  plan 
direct  to  you  from  our  factory,  on 

30  DA  YS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  kind 
of  a  wagon— wood  or  steel|or  handy- 


BOOK 


The  Breese  Bros.  Co.,  Wagon  Dept.  214,  Cincinnati,  O. 


wagon  style — until  you  fully  inves¬ 
tigate  our  prices,  our  plan  and  the  im¬ 
mensely  superior  ad  vantages,  In  every  way, 
of  “Breco"  All-Steel  Wagons  for  every  use,  in¬ 
cluding  road  wagons,  dump  wagons,  handy  wagons  and  all  parts, 
including  all-steel  doubletrees  or  singletrees  and  all-steel  tongues. 


The,  Only  Harrow  That  Will 
Crush, Cut,  Lift, Turn, Smooth 

and  Level,  ^  LOWEST  PRICED, 
In  OME  -  M  r  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation 


RIDING  HARROW 
MADE 


The  only  harrow  suited 
to  every  farmer's  needs,  every 
kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.  It  is  the 


ACME 


Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler 


When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
harrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it, 
you  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Notan  inch  of  soil  escapes  the  sharp  sloping  knives 
and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil.  eho|>- 
ping  the  sod  or  trash  burled  by  the  plow  and  leav¬ 
ing  It  buried,  insteud  of  dragging  it  to  sufaee. 

Sizes  From  3  ft.  to  WA  ft.  Wide 

The  Acme  Is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made. 
Guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  Made  of  steel  and  Iron.  Ask  your  Dealer — or 
write  to  our  General  Agents  for  prices  and  New 
Free  Catalog;  also  containing  valuable  articles  by 
experts  on  "Preparation  of  the  Soil.” 

GENERAL  AGENTS 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 


Manufactured  by  DUANE  H.NASH  (Incorporated) 

137  Central  Ave.  Millington,  N.  J. 


PATENTED 

THE  WEEDER  IN  HARNESS 

Changes  ibe  ordinary  drag  Weeder  inlo  a 
Weeding  Machine  that  is  under  positive  control — 
Cuts  deep  or  shallow  as  directed.  Skims 
lightly  over  cotton  potato  and  track  ridges — 
striking  tops  only.  Teeth  thrown  out  of 
ground  in  a  second  prevents  trash  collec¬ 
tions.  A  boy  can  ride  as  be  drives  it. 
KING  WEEDER  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


LET  US 
RENT 

vou 

A 

SAMPLE 


AGENTS— $33.30  A  WEEK 

Why  not  make  it? 
Jack  W  ood  did 
it !  He  writes — 
“Hurry  up  100 
more— sold  first 
lot  in  2  days — 
bestsellerlever 
saw.”  Hundred* 
ol  agents  coining 
money  —  $5.60 
worth  of  tools  for 
the  price  of  one.  Wonderful  invention— drop  forged 
from  finest  steel.  Nickel  Plated  all  over.  Astonishing 
low  price  to  .gents— 1,20!)  ordered  by  one  man.  Get  our 
grand  confidential  proposition  quick.  Sample  free— 
don’t  delav— experience  not  needed — write  at  once. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2365  Wayne  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS’  MEETING. 

Part  II. 

ITof.  Carl  W.  Gay,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  “Draft  Horses  in 
the  East.”  At  the  outset  Professor  Gay 
showed  flow  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  judge  horses  differently.  In  the  AYesf 
it  is  weight  that  counts.  In  tiie  South  it 
is  how  high  he  can  jump;  in  the  East  speed 
takes  first  place.  He  said  there  is  a 

great  opportunity  for  farmers  to  make 
money  in  raising  draft  horses.  The  mar¬ 
ket  pays  from  $275  to  $400.  and  horses  at 
those  prices  can  he  raised  at  a  good  profit. 
But  the  farmer  must  consider  what  he  is 
raising  the  horse  for,  and  not  expect  to 
breed  draft  horses  from  sires  that  have 
record  for  speed.  He  said  that  there  is 
some  objection  to  using  very  heavy  draft 
horses  on  the  farm ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  feasi¬ 
ble  to  use  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
breed  heavy  horses  for  city  use  where  the 
high  prices  are  paid.  The  advantages  of 
breeding  draft  horses  are  lhat  Hie  sources 
of  supply  are  on  the  farm.  Secondly,  va¬ 
riation  in  results  arc-  not  so  serious  as  in 
breeding  trotters.  Thirdly,  the  draft  colt 
is  slower,  and  does  not  get  into  trouble  so 
readily  as  the  highstrung  animals  do. 
Fourthly,  they  become  self-sustaining  at  two 
years  old.  The  mares  may  be  bred  at  that 
age.  or  the  geldings  put  to  light  work  to 
pay  1  Heir  keep.  Again,  the  draft  colt  may 
be  sold  directly  from  the  field,  while  the 
trotters  and  actors  must  be  highly  trained. 
But  the  easterner  must  first  learn  what 
tiie  draft  horse  is  before  he  begins  to 
breed  him.  A  draft  horse  is  one  to  haul 
heavy  loads,  in  the  city.  He  is  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  tiie  wholesale  house 
and  the  wharf  or  railroad  station.  A  good 
draft  horse  is' one  that  balances  well,  one 
that  does  not  lose  his  equilibrium.  Hence 
he  should  be  short-legged  and  low-set.  Then 
he  should  bo  broad.  He  should  be  deep  in 
the  middle,  because  there  is  the  power¬ 
house  that  converts  food  into  power.  He 
should  be  short  because  the  horse  shoves 
with  his  hind  legs  the  load  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  collar.  If  the  distance  from 
the  hind  feet  to  the  collar  is  far,  he  will 
be  limber,  like  a  long  stick.  It  is  the 
short  heavy  stick  that  does  not  bend.  He 
should  be  massive  and  muscular.  The 
bones,  too,  must  be  considered.  The  bones 
should  show  good  texture,  which  may  be 
indicated  by  flat  smooth  pasterns  and  clean 
joints.  Professor  Gay  emphasized  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  breeding  from  the  best  sires  and 
feeding  the  colts  well  all  the  time,  and 
said  there  was  no  reason  why  draft  horses 
should  not  Ire  raised  in  the  East,  where 
there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  them. 

Prof.  .Tames  E.  Itice.  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  “Results  of  the  Second 
Year's  Experiments  in  Breeding  for  Con¬ 
stitutional  Vigor.”  Professor  Rice  said  that 
it  had  been  felt  for  some  time  that  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  fowl  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  poultry 
breeding.  Under  forced  feeding  the  hens 
were  brought  up  to  laying  150  to  100  eggs 
each  per  year.  This  meant  a  heavy  strain 
on  tiie  hen.  and  has  resulted  in  consti¬ 
tutional  weakness.  Just  as  Professor  Rice 
had  brought  his  hens  up  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  laying,  he  was  dismayed  to  find  that 
only  40  per  cent  of  the  eggs  hatched,  and 
that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  chickens  lived. 
To  remedy  this  the  hens  were  given  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  green  food  and  exercise.  The 
hens  were  allowed  to  range  at  liberty.  The 
big  proposition  in  the  poultry  business  is 
to  raise  good  strong  healthy  chickens.  The 
situation  that  confronts  us  is  that  the 
period  of  usefulness  in  the  ben  covers  only 
about  two  years,  and  if  we  are  to  make  a 
success  of  the  business  we  must  have  good 
strong  chickens  to  replace  our  flocks.  The 
speaker  then  took  up  the  matter  of  cross¬ 
breeding,  and  described  the  different  ex¬ 
periments  along  those  lines  at  Cornell.  He 
said  that  nothing  had  been  gained  in  size 
or  vigor  by  crossing,  and  spoke  emphati¬ 
cally  against  the  practice. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  spoke  on  for¬ 
age  crops,  including  Alfalfa.  lie  spoke  of 
some  of  the  mistakes  made  by  farmers  in 
buying  feed.  In  some  kinds  there  is  not 
only  the  lack  of  the  desirable  but  there 
is  the  presence  of  injurious  elements.  The 
economy  of  home-grown  foods  was  taken 
up  and  comparisons  made  between  them  and 
some  of  the  feeds  purchased.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  whole  matter  were  :  First,  that 
in  the  growth  of  forage  crops  the  farmer 
gets  feed  two  or  three  times  cheaper  and 
of  better  quality  than  in  buying  the  best 
concentrated  feeds.  Second,  that  the  growth 
of  forage  crops  builds  up  the  soil  instead 
of  depleting  it.  Third,  that  the  crops  to 
raise  are  Alfalfa,  oats,  corn  and  peas.  In 
connection  with  this  it  was  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  produce  a  continuous  supply 
of  green  food  throughout  the  season,  and 
that  3  Vz  cows  can  be  kept  to  the  acre. 

W.  F.  Raven,  field  agent  for  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  spoke  on  -'.Methods  of 
Organizing  Co-operative  Breeding  Associa¬ 
tions.”  Mr.  Raven  explained  how  he  had 
gone  from  house  to  house  and  induced  the 
farmers  in  certain  sections  to  bind  them¬ 
selves  into  a  legally  organized  association, 
agreeing  to  use  only  purebred  sires  of  a 
certain  breed.  About  -120  cows  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  an  association.  Three  bulls 
are  bought,  and  the  cows  are  divided  into 


three  sections  and  a  bull  placed  at  the 
head  of  each,  where  he  remains  for  two 
years,  when  the  bulls  are  changed  to  other 
sections.  In  this  way  the  three  bulls  are 
used  for  six  years,  and  thus  give  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  using  mature  sires.  The  speaker 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  neighborhood  keeping  only  one 
breed  of  cattle  by  saying  that  cattle  brought 
higher  prices  where  buyers  could  pick  up 
a  carload  in  a  small  community.  The 
“joker”  to  Mr.  Raven's  plan  seemed  to  be 
that  all  cows  going  into  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  must  be  tuberculin-tested  by  a  .State 
veterinarian,  and  that  the  farmers  must 
bind  themselves  to  buy  only  such  tuberculin- 
tested  cows. 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman.  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  spoke  in  the  evening,  lie 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  agricultural 
education  for  the  children  of  the  country, 
but  seemed  to  think  that  the  education 
should  be  given  at  Cornell.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  ever  get  beyond  the  eighth  grade  and 
never  go  to  high  school  or  anywhere  beyond 
the  common  district  school,  the  wisdom  of 
President  Sehurman’s  plans  will  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  a  good  many  farmers. 

To  sum  up,  Ihe  New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association  meeting.  I  will  say  that  Cornell 
furnished  the  opinions,  and  the  three  main 
ideas  were  those :  There  should  be  cow- 
testing  associations  all  over  the  State,  and 
Cornell  will  furnish  the  testers.  The  cows 
of  the  State  should  all  be  tuberculin-tested, 
and  Cornell  will  furnish  the  testers.  There 
should  be  a  liberal  agricultural  education 
given  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State 
— and  Cornell  is  the  proper  place  to  acquire 
it.  J.  GRANT  MOUSE. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR 


In  the  past  eight  years  I  have  operated 
several  of  the  standard  makes  of  incubators, 
of  both  hot  water  and  hot  air  type.  Taking 
it  all  together  I  have  had  equally  as  good 
success  with  the  one  type  as  with  the 
other.  I  have  found  the  following  points 
necessary  to  a  good  hatch  of  strong  livable 
chicks.  First,  mature,  vigorous  breeding 
stock  properly  cared  for  and  fed.  Second, 
the  eggs  saved  for  incubation  should  be 
of  regular  shape,  medium  size,  good  shell, 
clean  and  fresh.  These  should  be  kept  until 
put  in  the  incubator  in  a  cool  room  of  even 
temperature,  about  50  degrees.  The  sooner 
they  can  be  put  in  the  machine  the  better. 

I  always  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect 
the  incubator  before  putting  in  the  eggs, 
and  make  sure  1  have  it  properly  regulated 
at  102  degrees.  The  oil  used  should  be  of  a 
good  grade  to  hold  an  even  flame,  and  not 
crust  the  wick  or  smoke.  I  do  not  turn 
the  eggs  till  the  beginning  of  the  third 
day,  the  first  week  keeping  the  temperature 
at  102  degrees  and  airing  eggs  only  long 
enough  to  turn  them  ;  turn  twice  daily  after 
second  day.  The  second  week  I  run  tem¬ 
perature  at  103  degrees  ;  turn  twice  daily  and 
air  live  to  10  minutes  in  a  room  50  degrees 
to  60  degrees.  The  third  week  run  at  104 
degrees,  turn  eggs  and  air  them  three  times 
daily,  up  to  end  of  eighteenth  day.  15  to 
30  minutes.  After  the  eighteenth  day  keep 
the  machine  closed  and  an  even  temperature 
of  104  degrees  in  the  egg  chamber  till  chicks 
begin  to  hatch.  While  hatching,  if  it  runs 
up  to  105  degrees  it  is  all  right,  but  do  not 
let  it  get  below  103  degrees.  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  eggs  should 
be  well  aired  from  the  twelfth  to  eighteenth 
day  to  hatch  strong  chicks.  I  have  had 
better  hatches  when  tiie  incubator  was  run 
in  a  cellar  than  when  in  a  room  above 
ground.  The  reason  of  (his  is  even  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  of  air  in  an  under¬ 
ground  room.  The  eggs  should  be  tested  on 
tiie  eighth,  twelfth  and  eighteenth  days, 
and  all  infertile  eggs  and  dead  germs  taken 
out.  In  turning  eggs  take  tray  out  of  ma¬ 
chine  and  close  the  door  of  incubator. 
Don't  try  to  turn  (lie  eggs  just  half  over, 
but  roll  them  gently  with  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  changing  their  positions  on  the  tray, 
and  change  the  tray,  end  for  end  in  the 
machine.  Don’t  think  you  ought  to  get  100 
chicks  from  100  eggs  set.  If  you  get  75  per 
cent  in  good  chicks  from  total  of  eggs  set 
you  are  very  fortunate.  a.  s.  BRIAN. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


wn 

'Repeating  Shotgun 

77Zar/z/t  repeating  shotguns  are 
guns  of  perfect  proportions,  made  in 
12  and  16  gauges,  with  simpler 
mechanism  than  any  other  repeater. 

They  have  the  ZZZar/en  solid  top 
always  between  your  head  and  the 
cartridge,  the  side  ejector,  and  the 
closed-in  breechbolt  that  keeps  out 
rain,  snow  and  sleet,  dirt,  leaves,  twigs, 
and  all  other  foreign  matter.  These  fea¬ 
tures  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  a  gun 
and  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
shooter. 

The  Model  16,  16-gauge  TZhzrZzn  is  the 
only  light  weight  repeating  shotgun  made. 
It  weighs  but  6%  pounds,  handles  fast  and 
shoots  close  and  hard.  It  is  unequalled  for 

squirrels,  rabbits  and 

E  YifjSfcy* Before  buying  a  gun, 
just  get  our  136-page 

by  return  mail — for  3 
stamps  postage. 

77/ e  77?ar/m  /) re  arms  Co. , 


Willow  Street, 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-i.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Make  him 
Show  Up 

If  any  cream  separator  manufacturer 
tries  to  sell  you  a  disk-filled  or  other 
common,  complicated  machine,  tell  him 
to  wait  a  bit. 

Ask  him  why  you  should  buy  his 
machine  instead  of  a  simple,  sanitary 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular,  when  Tubulars 
probably  replace 
more  common  sepa¬ 
rators  every  year 
than  any  one  maker 
of  such  machines 
sells  ? 

Remind  him  of  our 
guarantee  to  printat 

least  ten  names  of 


farmers  who 

discarded  his 


have 


class 


The  only  piece 
inside  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Bowls. 


of  machine  torTubu- 

lars,  to  every  name 

he  can  print  of 
fanners  who  have 
replaced  Tubulars 
with  his  machine.  Ask  him  why  he  has 
not  printed  any  ?  Make  him  show  up. 

World's  biggest  separator  works.  Branch 
factories  in  Canada  and  Germany.  Sales 
easily  exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  com¬ 
bined.  Tubulars  are  the  World’s  Best— and 
better  this  year  than  ever. 

Write 
for 

Catalogue 
No.  153 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.  Snn  Francisco,  (  ul.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Cun. 


LARGER  niirnifC 
CREAM  UHtullO 


EVERY  COW  13 
MADE  MORE 
VALUABLE  BY 
USING 

THE 
GREAT 


WESTERN 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

'HIS  sepa- 
ratorgets 
all  the  cream 
from  the 
milk  under 
all  condi- 
t  i  o  n  s— 
warm  or  cold, 
fresh  or  stale. 

The  Great  Western 
,  „  .  skims  close  because 

It  follows  every  law  of  nature. 

It  is  fully  equipped  with  Imported  bait 
bearings  which  means  easy  running— has 
low-down  supply  tank. 

The  crank  is  just  the  right  height  to 
make  the  machine  easy  to  turn. 

Gears  run  In  oil  bath— practically  soil- 
oiling— low-down,  compact  construction, 
with  a  wide  base  to  catch  the  waste. 

Made  as  accurately  as  a  watch,  and  is 
as  good  as  our  Croat  Western  Manure 
Spreader. 

Incrcasesyouryield  of  cream  and  butter 
CxD.OO  per  cow  each  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Great 
Western. and  don’t  let  him  work  any  sub¬ 
stitute  game  on  you.  It  is  your  moneyyou 
are  going  to  Bpend.and  we  guarantee  the 
Great  Western  to  be  satisfactory  to  you. 
Any  kind  of  a  test  you  want. 

Tho  Great  Western  is  the  “World’s  Best." 
If  interested  in  larger  cream  checks, 
write  today  to  our  nearest  office  for  . 
our  FREE  CATALOG  No. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Company 

158  East  Harrison  Street,  ChioagoV III. * 

Minneapolis,  Minn, ;  Omaha,  Neb. ;  t'olumbns,  ( 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Great  Western 


AND  UPWARD 

THISOFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
S15.95.  It  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  docs  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that!  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  in  anti-l'ric- 
tion  hearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  S13. 95  proposition. 


Bowl!  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  tiie  quality  Is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Bull  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  howl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  In  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  It  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated,  shows  the  machine  In  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion,  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  tho 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  In  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent’s, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer’s)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  on  every  American  Separator.  Wcsliip 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 


Which  One  Will  You 
Test  on  Your  Farm 
for  Ninety  Days  ? 

Freight  Prepaid 

Which  will  you  try.  30  Days’  Free  or  90  Days’  Ap¬ 
proval  Test  i 

— Any  capacity  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour, 
according  to  your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  £25.00 
to  £50.00  on  the  price. 

— The  only  Stparator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  "Bath 
of  Oil”  like  a  £5,000  automobile — Feature  worth  £50.00  alone. 

— Automatically  oils  itself — Pour  oil  at  the  top,  once  a  month 
from  your  oil  jug  or  can — No  danger  of  running  dry,  or 
it  like  others  — No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  upu 
— Dust-proof  —  Danger-proof — All  gears  enclosed — simple 
standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 

-GALLOWAY'S  ‘Bath  in  OH ” 

HIGH  GRADE  STANDARD  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


but 


— I  las  the  only  revolving  supply  tank — worth  $15.00  alone. 

— Lasiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out  easy  and 
can’t  get  back  out  of  place. 

—  Easiest  to  run — high  crank — low  tank.  With  no  high 
lifting  and  no  “back-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  finest  quality  cream  and  all  of  it — no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

— Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 

— Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substantial, 
as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 


— Let  me  send  you  my  Big  New  Sep¬ 
arator  Book — postpaid — Free,  so  you  and  your  wife  and 
the  boys  and  girls  can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of 
my  separators  under  my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of  the 
highest  priced  $85.00  and  $110.00  separators  sold  by 
anybody  today — makers — catalog  houses  — dealers — jobbers 
or  anybody  else.  Write  xne  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY COMPANY 
663  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30 days’ use,  anyway, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 

I’ll  pay  the  freight.  I  don’t  want  any  money  in  advance 
any  deposit — any  contract.  All  I  want  is  your  permission 
to  ship  you  a — 

CHATHAM 


FANNING  MILL,  SEED 
GRADER and CLEANER 

en,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
i  price  on  easy  terms.  1  think  you’ll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
’you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
^graded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops — neces- 
.  sary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK,  No.  104,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
my  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Hook  No.  104.  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  M ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.. 
Detroit.  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


If  you  keep  it— 
take  a  year  to 
pay  me. 


GET  FREE  BOOK  NO.  104 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LOSS  OF  HEAT;  WASTED  FUEL. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  are  fond  of 
telling  how  wasteful  farmers  are.  To 
hear  them  talk  one  would  think  the 
railroads  and  manufacturers  have  re¬ 
duced  losses  to  the  vanishing  point. 
The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  been 
investigating  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  coal 
burned  in  the  51,000  locomotives  on 
American  railroads.  The  following  re¬ 
sults  are  figured  out  for  one  year: 

Tons. 

Consumed  in  starting  fires,  in 
moving  the  locomotive  to  its 
train,  in  backing  trains  into  or 


out  of  sidings,  in  making  good 
safety-valve  and  leakage  loss¬ 
es.  and  in  keeping  the  locomo¬ 
tive  hot  while  standing  (esti¬ 
mated) .  18,000,000 

Utilized,  that  is,  represented  by 
heat  trr  nsmitted  to  water  to 

be  vapo.'ized .  41,040,000 

Required  to  evaporate  moisture 

contained  by  the  coal .  3,600,000 

Lost  through  incomplete  combus¬ 
tion  of  gases .  720,000 

Lost  through  heat  of  gases  dis¬ 
charged  from  stack .  10,080,000 

Lost  through  cinders  and  sparks  8,640,000 

Lost  through  unconsumed  fuel  in 

the  ash .  2,880,000 

Lost  through  radiation,  leakage 
of  steam  and  water,  etc .  5,040.000 


90,000,000 

It  seems  that  these  locomotives  use 
one-fifth  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  this 
country.  It  costs  them  $170,500,000. 
We  see  from  the  above  table  how  much 
of  this  is  lost.  It  appears  to  be  de¬ 
monstrated  that  a  large  part  of  this 
loss  could  be  saved  by  changes  in  the 
locomotives. 

SOME  EXPERIENCE  IN  SOWING, SEED  FOR 
MEADOW. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  considerable  advice  given  to  farm¬ 
ers  to  sow  their  seed  for  meadow  on 
land  without  any  nurse  crop  after  the 
soil  has  been  well  prepared.  /This 
method  has  been  tested  by  me  here  in 
Virginia  as  well  as  some  others,  and  I 
must  say  I  cannot  recommend  the  plan. 
“An  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a 
pound  of  advice.”  Of  course,  there  is 
much  difference  in  soils  and  climate,  all 
of  which  must  be  considered  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  However, 
my  results  seem  so  positive  that  I  want 
to  give  a  word  of  caution  and  call 
for  the  experience  of  others  in  setting 
meadow  land. 

Five  years  ago  I  prepared  five  acres 
of  fairly  rich  clay  loam  soil  early  in 
August.  After  frequent  harrowings  the 
land  was  in  fine  shape  first  of  September, 
when  Meadow  fescue  (Randall  grass), 
Timothy  and  Alfalfa  seed  were  sown, 
and  a  light  harrow  run  over  the  soil 
afterward.  The  seed  soon  came  up  well, 
and  I  felt  proud  of  my  work.  During 
the  Winter  at  least  half  the  grass  and 
Alfalfa  froze.  At  hay  time  such  weeds 
as  sheep  sorrel,  ragweed  and  wild  car¬ 
rot  constituted  about  half  the  crop  I 
mowed.  The  next  season  the  land  was 
so  overrun  with  weeds  that  I  decided  to 
plow  the  ground  up.  Three  years  ago 
I  tried  the  same  experiment  on  eight 
acres  of  good  clay  loam  meadow  soil. 
The  seed  sown  was  Meadow  fescue  and 
Red  clover.  The  ground  was  seeded 
heavily  on  the  10th  of  September.  The 
seed  came  up  to  a  fine  stand,  and  my 
anticipations  were  raised  high  again. 
The  young  clover  nearly  all  froze  out, 
and  also  about  one-half  the  young  grass. 
That  which  remained  on  the  ground  was 
so  weakened  that  the  crop  of  hay  was 
extremely  light.  At  hay  time  large 
areas  in  the  field  were  red  with  sheep 
sorrel,  indicating  the  land  might  have 
been  much  benefited  by  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime.  Last  year  the  hay  crop 
was  better  than  the  first  crop,  but  weeds 
are  making  heavy  growth.  Now  these 
fields  wrere  seeded  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  to  me.  Good  crops  of  hay  had 
been  grown  on  the  land  previously,  and 
my  loss  in  hay  has  been  considerable. 
What  caused  both  failures?  In  the 
first  place  the  land  was  so  level  and 
smooth  that  the  snow  blew  off  and  the 
young  tender  grass  plants  were  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  cold,  biting  winds.  The  thin 
stand  of  grass  and  the  fine  preparation 


of  soil  gave  excellent  conditions  for 
weed  growth.  On  my  wheat  land  where 
the  drill  was  run  east  and  west  snow 
never  blows  off  the  ground  entirely. 
Grass  seed  falls  in  the  furrows,  where 
it  germinates  with  the  wheat.  The 
wheat  plants  help  to  hold  the  snow  in 
the  furrows  when  severe  cold  north 
winds  blow.  Weed  growth  is  held  down 
by  the  wheat  in  the  Spring,  and,  of 
course,  the  grass  is  held  back  some  too, 
especially  if  the  wheat  is  thick  on  the 
ground.  When  the  wheat  is  cut  the 
grass  soon  makes  good  growth  and  gets 
ahead  of  nearly  all  weeds  except  the 
ragweed,  which  can  be  mowed  down 
with  a  machine.  I  have  a  fine  stand  of 
Timothy  and  Red-top  on  meadow  land 
now  going  through  the  Winter  in  good 
shape.  The  field  is  between  the  other 
two  just  mentioned,  so  that  the  soil  is 
very  similar.  I  shall  be  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  if  I  do  not  get  a  good  meadow 
from  this  later  sowing.  I  have  obtained 
excellent  stands  of  Timothy  in  this 
way  before,  and  therefore  I  have  good 
reasons  to  expect  it  this  time.  Then 
again,  a  good  wheat  crop  coming  on  at 
the  same  time  is  certainly  quite  an  item 
when  wheat  is  so  high.  r.  h.  price. 

Virginia. 


CREAM  WITH  BAD  FLAVOR. 

I  have  a  cow,  grade  Jersey,  10  years  old, 
that  freshened  September  1 ;  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  health,  good  feeder ;  gives  35 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  but  the  milk  does 
not  make  good  butter.  The  cream  will  get 
a  bad  odor  and  taste,  a  rancid,  rank  ill 
flavor  (old  flavor).  Do  not  say  it  is  lack 
of  cleanliness ;  we  are  very  particular  with 
the  utensils  to  keep  them  clean  and  sweet. 
Wo  use  a  small  separator,  keep  the  cream 
cool  and  sweet  (not  frozen),  till  we  get 
enough  for  churning ;  then  set  in  a  warm 
room  24  hours  to  get  acid  and  ripen  before 
churning;  add  one  quart  sweet  milk  to 
cream.  It  then  takes  about  one  hour  in  a 
barrel  churn  to  get  butter,  which  is  hard 
and  firm.  We  churn  once  in  four  days.  The 
milk  after,  cream  is  removed  does  not  get 
rancid,  but  keeps  its  flavor  for  days.  The 
cow  is  fed  liberally  with  linseed  meal,  Ajax 
flakes  and  corumeal  mixed  wet  with  dish 
water,  boiling  water,  etc.,  each  feed  being 
prepared  12  hours  before  feeding,  and  all 
the  early  cut  sweet  mixed  hay  she  will  eat 
up  clean ;  given  water  twice  a  day  from 
well.  H.  B. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

If  the  milk  after  the  cream  is  removed 
does  not  get  rancid  but  keeps  its  flavor 
for  days  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  trouble  lay  in  the  management  of 
the  cream  after  separation.  If,  as  H.  R. 
says,  the  utensils  are  kept  clean,  scalded 
with  boiling  water  and  dried  with  heat 
and  not  with  a  wiping  cloth,  I  can  see 
nothing  wrong  in  care  of  the  cream  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  may  'add  each  new  batch  to 
the  old  before  it  is  thoroughly  cooled. 
This  might  warm  up  the  old  cream  each 
time  to  a  temperature  at  which  injurious 
fermentations  could  take  place.  Cool 
the  new  cream  to  50  degrees  at  least  be¬ 
fore  mixing  with  the  old.  Then  hold  the 
cream  at  this  temperature  or  below,  and 
it  should  keep  a  long  time. 

E.  S.  BRIGHAM. 


Stevens’  Live  Stock  Markers 

“Practically  Out  of  Sight,  but  There  When 
Wanted.”  Kor  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  dogs, 
poultry,  pigeons  or  any  form  of  livestock.  May 
be  put  on  any  animal  the  hour  of  its  birth.  No 
sores,  painless,  absolutely  permanent,  always 
legible  though  inconspicuous.  Herd  book  number 
of  every  owner  on  small  space.  Secret  marks  or 
monograms  on  any  part  of  the  body.  No  cutting 
or  metal  tags.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKEK  CO., 

Box  99,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 


C.H.  DANA,  74  .Main  St. .West  Lebanon,  N.II. 


PULVERIZER 


Clod  Crusher  and  holler.  For  Dry  Farming. 
Send  for  circulars,  THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO..  Kent,  0. 


A  Cement 
Brick  Wall 


will  stand  as  long  as 
one  of  solid 
rock. 

Cement  Brick 
can  be  used  for 
every  purpose 
that  clay  brick 
or  stone  can  be  used 
for  —  and  for  many 
purposes  where  they 
can  not  be  used  at  all.  It  is  easily  made  with 
inexpensive  home  made  moulds  on  your  place 
by  your  regular  farm  help,  and  generally  costs  less  than  clay  brick. 


EDISON 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


mixed  with  coarse  sand — about  four  parts  sand  to  one  of  cement — makes  a 
brick  that  won’t  crumble  under  the  heaviest  pressures. 

When  faced  with  neat  cement — in  the  mould — this  brick  is  practically 
waterproof.  Edison  Portland  Cement  is 

UNIFORMLY  10%  FINEST  GROUND  IN  THE  WORLD 

runs  sharp  into  corners  of  the  mould  and  makes  a  smooth,  square 
cornered  brick.  In  making  concrete  it  binds  more  sand,  gravel  or 
broken  stone  than  any  other  cement,  weight  for  weight. 

Practical  farmers  everywhere  profit  by  reading 

“  How  to  Mix  and  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“  Silos  and  How  to  Build  Them.”  “New  England  Homes.” 

You  will  learn  many  interesting-  facts  from  them.  Let  -us  send  them 
to  you.  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

No.  921  St.  James  Building,  New  York 


Days 


Trial 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY — — 
USE  A  WINNER  PLOWJTRUCK 

Don’t  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ound.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  DaysoWork  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  flat  land  plow  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  10  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 
matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  LEWIS.  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  M.  Y. 


32  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 


Size  No  .2  3 


Get  \ 
Our 
Book 
Free 


HHIilBi  MKgBj 

ROLLER-BEARINGwfl 
LIGHT  DRAFT 


The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  work.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Climax  of  \“ 

Manure -Spreader  Value—  ' 

$00.50  Freight  Paid 

Value  boosted — price  dropped— on 
spreader  that  has  led  them  all  in 
quality  for  17  years— that’s  your  opportunity  this  season.  We  jump  years 
ahead  again,  with  19  improved  features— all  found  on  no  other  spreader 
made.  Yet,  with  increased  facilities  and  the  largest  output  in  the  business 
we  slash  prices  while  increasing  values.  Others  have  always  imitated  - 
the  old  famous  “American”  as  closely  as  they  dare — even  imitated  tile  name  * 
of  our  machines — that’s  why  we  now  call  it  "Detroit-American.”  But  don’t 
be  blinded  by  claims— get  the  books  and  compare.  Note  our  offers — 

30  Days’  Trial — Cash  or  Credit 

Get  our  proposition  before  you  buy — see  why  others  are  getting  excited,  making 
extravagant  promises  and  harping  on  price,  with  little  to  say  about  construction. 
But  do  they  even  beat  these  prices  witli  their  makeshifts?  We  deliver  to  you. 
freight  prepaid,  in  Michigan,  $83.50;  in  Indiana  or  Ohio,  $85.00;  in  Illinois,  $86.50; 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota  or  Missouri,  $90.00;  and  these  figures  are  for  a 
spreader  that  is  better  than  any  one  thought  a  spreader  could  be — the  improved- 

Detroit-Am 

Made  in  all  sizes.  More  steel  used  than  in 
any  other  spreader;  cylinder  all  steel;  steel 
rake  and  end  gate;  simplest  feed — 6  changes 
made  from  seat;  the  only  direct  chain  drive 
—no  gears;  lightest  in  draft— all  together 
19  special  features. 

Free  Books—' The  best  published  on  value  of  man¬ 
ure;  how  to  spread,  etc.,  ond  how  to  buy  at  tho  rlgh8 
prices  on  the  right  terms.  Shows  and  prices  the 
original  Tongueless  Disc  and  the  finest  lino  of 
Cultivators  too.  bend  coupon  or  postal  today. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

1643  Hastings  Street  Detroit.  Mich. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Vacuum  Ice  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Pro¬ 
moters  of  co-operative  plants. 

The  property  has  been  sold  at  auction, 
and  they  have  gone  out  of  business. 

I  enclose  circular  of  Bradley  &  Bradley, 
Makanda,  Ill.  This  is  the  Jackson  County 
Nursery,  Bosky  Dell,  Ill.,  people,  and  for¬ 
merly  the  Stonefort  people.  They  caught 
me  10  years  ago  at  Stonefort,  and  two 
years  ago  at  Bosky  Dell.  J.  t.  t. 

Illinois. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  strictly  irresponsible; 
and  no  matter  what  name  he  assumes  or 
location  he  discredits,  we  would  advise 
leaving  him  severely  alone. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  about  the  New 
Jersey  Moss  and  Peat  Co..  Barnegat,  N.  J. 
We  sent  them  $3.90  for  a  bale  of  moss  in 
August.  We  did  not  get  it.  and  can  get 
no  reply  to  letters.  C.  F.  C. 

New  York. 

Irving  Predmore  is  the  party  behind 
the  company.  He  is  reported  as  having 
no  means  and  slow  pay.  He  makes  no 
reply  to  numerous  inquiries  about  the 
above  order. 

On  July  7  I  shipped  M.  ,T.  Cohn,  jobbing 
confectioner,  2116  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  28  dozen  eggs,  $5.88,  and  prepaid  ex¬ 
press,  -14  cents,  $6.32,  but  can  get  no  reply 
from  him  for  this  shipment.  I  sent  the 
same  party  several  lots  before  this  date, 
and  three  lots  soon  after,  one  of  which  was 
lost  by  the  express  company,  with  claim 
still  pending.  I  have  written  Mr.  Cohn  five 
times  since  July  27:  the  last  time  was 
October  30,  hut  can  get  no  reply,  but  am 
positive  lie  is  still  doing  business  at  the 
same  address.  w.  J.  h. 

Michigan. 

Mr.  Cohn’s  rating  would  not  entitle 
him  to  extended  credits.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  collect  the  above  little  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  would  suggest  to  shippers 
the  wisdom  of  cash  in  advance  require¬ 
ments  with  him. 


tising  of  the  Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co. 

'i'he  bonds  referred  to  are  not  issued 
against  the  property  referred  to.  These 
bonds  are  the  debentures  that  we  have 
so  often  explained.  They  are  simply 
notes  or  promises  to  pay.  In  effect 
they  are  the  same  as  a  receipt  for  your 
money,  with  a  promise  to  return  it 
with  interest  at  a  given  time.  The  lots 
are  under  bond  and  mortgage,  and 
could  be  sold  to  satisfy  them.  You 
do  not  want  any  debenture  bonds  of 
any  real  estate  company  operating  in 
New  York  or  any  other  city.  The  com¬ 
panies  which  sell  them  simply  borrow 
other  people’s  money  to  speculate  in 
real  estate,  and  the  fellow  who  fur¬ 
nishes  the  money  takes  all  the  risk.  If 
the  company  be  successful  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  honest,  the  investor  may  get  his 
interest  and  his  money  back  some  time. 
But  in  case  of  failure — which  is  fre¬ 
quent. — the  investor  loses  everything. 

The  People’s  Mutual  Life  Associa¬ 
tion  and  League  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Insurance 
Department  for  liquidation.  The  pub¬ 
lished  report  of  the  investigation  by  the 
Department  is  rather  indefinite  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  but  we  gather  from  it  that 
a  promoter  had  an  understanding  with  the 
directors  and  their  attorney,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  White,  by  which  they  were  to 
receive  $150,000  out  of  the  Association 
and  League  funds,  as  a  condition  of  re¬ 
signing  and  permitting  the  transfer  of 
the  business  to  a  Canada  concern.  Of 
course,  this  $150,000  belonged  to  the 
policy  holders.  The  deal  was  cleared 
through  a  Syracuse  bank  from  which 
Lieutenant-Gov.  White  has  since  re¬ 
signed  as  director.  Whether  the  inci¬ 
dent  and  notoriety  hastened  the  death 
of  the  president  of  the  bank  a  few  days 
after  the  exposure,  can  only  he  sur¬ 
mised.  Maids  in  domestic  service  and 


A  miracle  has  happened,  Ralph  Moshier 
of  City  Point,  Me.,  has  received  his  pay  for 
apples  from  Geo.  F.  Cole,  of  Boston.  Mass. 

Maine.  w.  L. 

Mr.  Cole  admits  that  he  has  small 
means,  but  suggests  that  he  is  honest 
and  intends  to  pay  bills.  He  always 
responds  to  our  request  for  settlement. 

I  have  received  a  check  from  E.  G.  Lewis 
for  $5.  He  writes  me  the  following : 

“There  has  never  been  a  time  since  the 
bank  was  destroyed  that  you  could  not  have 
sent  this  receipt  in  and  received  your  $5 
back;  as  this  money,  not  having  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  capital  of  the  bank,  remained 
in  a  trust  fund,  subject  to  the  order  of 
those  holding  these  receipts.”  His  emphatic 
statement  should  be  tested  by  some  of  the 
“People’s  Bank”  victims.  Perhaps  a  few 
words  from  you  along  this  line  in  "Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  would  try  the  matter  out. 
If  such  is  the  case  I  am  confident  his 
change  of  heart  is  due  to  your  practical 
probing  into  his  past  methods.  u.  r.  r. 

Ohio. 

Mr.  Lewis  evidently  wrote  the  above 
statement  to  prove  to  this  man  that  the 
money  was  not  returned  because  The  R. 
N.-Y.  demanded  it;  we  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  statement  if  he  will  make  good 
.  to  the  other  subscribers  who  hold  the 
certificates  and  have  repeatedly  asked  to  | 
have  their  money  returned.  We  have 
now  on  file  demands  for  the  return  of 
nearly  $1,000  on  rthese  receipts  rand 
other  Lewis  certificates  of  one  kind  or 
another.  We  have  demanded  payment 
on  their  behalf,  and  it  has  been  refused. 
They  have  repeatedly  demanded  their 
money'’,  so  they  tell  us;  and  Mr.  Lewis 
has  put  them  off  with  excuses  and  prom¬ 
ises.  Now,  Mr.  Lewis,  pay  up.  You 
say  they  may  have  their  money.  Why 
don’t  you  send  it  when  demanded? 

What  is  the  standing  of  the  Columbia 
Investment  and  Real  Estate  Co.?  Their 
offices  are  in  the  Times  Building,  New  York. 
They  issue  bonds  on  property  located  at 
Grantwood  and  Morsemere,  N.  J.  at  six 
per  cent,  payable  in  three  years.  Would 
you  consider  it  a  safe  investment?  Also 
the  Industrial  Savings  Bank,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  same  offices.  new  jersev. 

The  officers  of  the  above  real  estate 
company  are  also  officers  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Savings  and  Loan  Company, 
Times  Building,  New  York,  evidently 
referred  to  above  as  a  bank.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  borrow  other 
people’s  money  from  the  loan  company 
for  themselves  as  members  of  a  real 
estate  company.  It  may  be  possible 
to  do  this  without  prejudice  to  the  loan 
company,  but  the  temptation  to  favor 
the  real  estate  company  is  too  strong 
to  be  encouraged  as  a  general  policy. 
The  officers  are  simply  able  to  do 
through  a  corporation  what  the  law 
wisely  forbids  them  to  do  as  individuals. 
It  was  because  of  this  situation  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  refused  the  adver- 


other  people  of  moderate  means  have 
appealed  to  us  for  advice  in  regard  to 
their  interests  in  the  League.  There  is 
nothing  they  can  do,  but  await  the 
liquidation  by  the  Department.  Report 
has  it  that  Lieut. -Gov.  White  got  $20,000 
of  the  money.  What  an  edification  he 
must  be  to  the  people  who  elected  him 
to  preside  over  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  By  the  way,  Lieut. -Gov. 
White  opposes  direct  primary  nomina¬ 
tions. 

Thank  you  for  the  little  book.  “The  ' 
Heron  Nest";  it  is  a  very  pretty  story,  and 
makes  me  think  of  E.  I’.  Roe’s  “Driven 
Back  to  Eden,”  which  I  read  over  and 
over  again  as  a  boy.  j.  a.  r. 

Arizona. 

That  is  a  very  nice  compliment  for  the 
story.  Everyone  speaks  highly  of  it. 
This  letter  coming  from  the  Far  West 
is  especially  gratifying.  If  you  have  not 
yet  received  the  book,  send  on  your  re¬ 
newal  and  the  book  will  go  back  to  you 
by  return  mail.  j.  j.  d. 


Y 

JB  A 

farm 

^ ; ■  a  well  Tiled 
Cyclone  on 

make  poor  land  good— make 
^^frood  land  better. 

f-  Every  farm  would  be  better  if  properly  tiled, 
and- the  best,  quickest,  fastest,  easiest  ditching 
can  be  done  with  a 

Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 

Runs  as  easy  as  a  gang:  plow— will  ditch  from  300  to 
400  rods  a  day — saves  enough  in  10  days  to  repay  its 
cost.  Tiling  carries  off  excess  moisture  from  wet 
land,  and  lets  moisture  reach  the  roots  of  gram  on 
land  naturally  dry— makes  crops  surer  and^ larger  on 
well  tiled  land.  Send  today  for  booklet  Ditching 
Dollars,’*  with  its  valuable  information  about  tiling. 

.  The  Jeschke  Mannfactnrini  Co. 
Box  113  •  Bellevue,  Ohio. 
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Buys  the  Best 


Incubator 


Ever  Made 

r  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 
Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together, 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle 
City  Incubator  has  double  walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  double  door. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat¬ 
form,  metaHamp.  No  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 
Satisfaction 
Brooder  Guaranteed 


BefiHfit^ncubatoMhK^Jlo^S^taciaejJVIs 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 


MODEL 


44  A  Setting  Hen  Is  Not  a  Profit  Maker.” 

Keep  your  hens  busy  laying  eggs.  When  they  grow 
too  old  to  be  profitable  egg  producers,  get  rid  of  them. 
Simple  advice,  eh?  Investigate  the  MODEL  way  of 
making  poultry  more  profitable — incubating  and  brood- 

Iing  stronger  and  healthier  chicks  with  less  egg  loss. 

_ NCUBATORS 

Brooders,  Remedies  Supplies 

RAISE  MORE  POULTRY. 

Let  us  sendyou  our  free  book  on  Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  This 
book  tells  youof  the  Opportunities  in  the  Poultry  Business;  How  to 
Choose  Location;  Build  Your  Houses;  Hatch  aud  Raise  Strong,  Healthy 
Chicks,  Ducks,  etc.;  Foods;  How  to  Recognize  and  Prevent  Diseases, 
etc.,  etc.  Nine  big  chapters  full  of  interest  to  amateurs  and  breeders. 

Also  a  complete  descriptiue  catalogue  of  the  well  known  MODEL  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders,  Remedies  aud  Supplies. 

READ  THIS  FREE  BOOH.  AS  YOUR  GUIDE. 

Model  Incubators  for  the  past  five  years  have  proved  their  super¬ 
iority.  Investigate  the  principles  of  their  construction  and  operation 
before  you  buy  any  other  make  at  any  price.  Remember  that  a  few 
extra  dollars  paid  for  quality  is  money  saved  in  the  end.  Testimonials 
from  Experiment  Stations  and  individuals,  show  that  Model  goods 
give  satisfaction  under  all  conditions.  Write  for  the  book  to-day. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  85  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


'MODEIi 
ITWCL/BATORj 
COAT  PJ 


INCUBATOR 


ONE  GALLON 
HATCHES  100 


OF  IOIL 
CHICKS 


'ERE  is  the  only  incubator  that’s  different 
from  all  other  incubators  — the  only  one 
that’s  not  a  follower  of  25-year-old  ideas. 

The  X-Ray  has  the  lamp  underneath  the  egg  chamber  and 
right  in  the  middle,  where  it  belongs.  The' heat  is  even  all 
over  the  chamber.  The  double  glass  doors  are  placed,  not 
on  the  side  where  fumes  cannot  rise  when  doors  are  opened, 
button  top  where  ventilation  is  perfect.  Thermometer  always 
m  sight.  Eggs  need  not  be  removed  during  entire  hatch. 

Save  Two-thirds  of  Your  Oil 

f.®,  na”d0nf°  °L  u'  f  guarantee  one  gallon  of  oil  to  hatch  100  chicks.  We  fill  the  lamp 
Jof.L  a  uCe  for  ,  e  save  time,  attention,  heat  and  expense.  Most  incubators 

take  8  hours  to  heat  up  T  ho  X-Ray  heats  to  hatching  point  in  15  minutes.  No  heat  loss; 

5? f°ni,inljie<*  tarnln^  heat  on  and  off  to  cause  changes  of  temperature;  no  oil  waste. 
Lnameled-steel-covered;  rosewood  finish. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  to  tell  you  all.  Then  try  an  X-Ray  3  Hatches. 

Our  guarantee  fully  protects  you  if  not  as  represented.  The  machine  for  best  results 
Write  today  to  X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  47th  SheeLWa^NebS 


One  Man  and  His  Son 

—  MADE  — 

$12,000 

In  One  Year 
with  Poultry 


Think  of  it!  A ’good  sized 
fortune  made  in  one  year, 
and  the  good  part  of  it  is  anyone  can  do 
it  if  they  follow  similar  successful,  prac¬ 
tical  experiences.  Our  big 

80-Page  Book  Tells  How 

It  is  full  of  information  gleaned  from  the 
’successful  experiences  of  the  world’s  most 
prominent  poultrymen.  , 

In  addition  there  are  articles  on  the  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  poultry  raising  on  the  ordinary 
farm— which  breeds  are  best— money-making 
methods  of  raising  ducks— how  to  feed — breed 
—rear — market  and  hatch  on  a  money-making 
scale.  Contains  scores  of  letters  from  leading 
poultrymen  telling  how  they  have  succeeded 
— their  secrets  of  success.  No  book  like  it.  No 
book  contains  so  many  articles  of  actual,  prac¬ 
tical,  successful  poultry  raising  experiences. 

Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal 

mail  it  today  and  insure  getting  a  copy  before 
the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Describes  the  1910  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State 
Incubators,  Universal  Hovers,  Colony  Houses, 
etc.,  which  are  revelations  in  artificial  incu¬ 
bation  machinery.  Be  sure  to  write  for  book 
today.  Free— prepaid. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
406  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


At  Last,  the 
Perfect 
Incubator 


1 00  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 

1 00  ChickOutdoor  Brooder  5.00 

BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance— Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
now  making  money  with  $10 
outfit,  raising  for  market- 
breeding— soiling-  Copper 
tanks,  double  wails,  self¬ 
regulating  lamp  and  ther¬ 
mometer  complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFC,  CO. 
Box  424  Dayton.  Ohio. 


right  _ 

means  more  chicks  and  greater  profit. 
Vietorquality  costs  hut  little  more  and  the 
difference  on  one  or  two  hatches  more 
than  pays  It.  Write  us  first.  Our  book 
"About  Incubators”  will  be  sent  free.  It  has 
Important  information  for  Incubator  buyers. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  ISO  Kentucky  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

should  read  the  valuable  new  book,  by  R.  It.  Root, 

“The  Truth  About 
the  Moisture  Problem 99 

It  gives  the  reason  for  the  excessive  “drying”  of  eggs 
under  artificial  incubation.  It  tells  how  to  hatch  big- 
strong — healthy  chicks— that  grow  and  thrive.  Tells  why 
so  many  eggs  fail  to  hatch. 

This  book,— together  with  a  booklet  on  “Artificial  Incuba¬ 
tion  and  Brooding,”  sent  postpaid  for  25c  (coin  or  stamps). 

THE  ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  22  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


125-Egg  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER 

Absolutely  fire-proof,  weather-proof  Both 
rat-proof.  Hot  water,  double  walls, 
double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks,  sclf-regulat-  19  50c 

,  n  f.  kiffk  rr«*n/l  A  In  m  hn  r  fl  nil?  Pr/Vul  Ar  ^Tt*Aq.  I 

i.  ®  MB 


Fr'  ght 
Paid 


ing,  high  grade  lumber.  Only  Brooder  “Iron 
clad"  all  over.  For  indoor  or  outdoor  use. 

I  Sold  on  4 'Ironclad"  guaran- 
I  tee*  Covered  with  Galvanized  Iron, 
I  Don't  buy — get  our  catalog  first. 

i  American  Brooder  Co.,  Box  64  .Racine.  Wis. 


125  Egg  Incubator  (If) 
and  Brooder  ‘S?"1  Ol t 

'If  ordered  together  we  '  ’ 

_  send  both  for  #10 
_  Freight  paid  eust  of  Roek- 
"Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 

Free  catalog  describes  them. 

’Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  |  03-  Racine,  Wis. 


90%  Hatches 


from  the  Cyphers — in  every  country  and  cli¬ 

mate — for  old-tlmera  and  beginners.  For  you, 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Drooilcrs  are  non-moisture;  self-regu¬ 
lating;  self-ventilating.  Write  for  160-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Department  — -  ^KoT.Nr)ARD 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  Ill.;  J^yPHERS  incubaTOR.I 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Oakland,  Cal.  plre  pncttcL-lnsuroblo  i 

Rf®UMAKE  HENS  LAY1 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  iowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

11  A  II life  latest  model 

WIAN  N  O  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

10  Days’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


GRIT 


M  AKA-SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining. 

Makes  bone  and 
Increases  Kgg- 

Froduetion  when  | 

Eggs  are  high. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 

EDCE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N-  .  > 
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Ppnnprc 

Fla.  Carrier .  1.50  @3.00 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00  @2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 1  00  @  2.00 

ltomaine,  bbl . to  ®  1.75 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.00  @  4.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.75 


Squasn.  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.60  @  2.25 
Tomatoes. 

F^a.,  20-qt.  carrier...  1.25  @  2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  @1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz.  .75  @  1.00 

No.  2,  box .  2.50  @  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .20 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  1.60.  @3.00 
LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . . 15  @ 

Fowls . 13  @ 

Roosters . II  @ 

Ducks . 17  @ 

Geese . 13  @  .14 

Turkeys . 13  @  .17 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkovs.  Fey . 

.24 

@  .25 

•27@ 

.29 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .20 

@  .22 

•22@ 

.20 

Chickens,  roasting... 

.  .21 

@  .27 

.26® 

.29 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .18 

@  .22 

.19® 

.24 

Common  Run . 

.  .14 

®  .16 

•  15@ 

.18 

Capons,  fancy . 

.  .28 

( a )  .30 

Common  to  Good... 

Sl'l 

@  .25 

Fowls . 

@  .18 

.15® 

.21 

Ducks.  Spring . . 

©  .21 

.18®  .24 

Geese . 

@  .15 

Squabs,  doz . 

@  5.00 

LIVESTOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs. 

.  5X0 

@  6.50 

Bulls . 

@  4.80 

Cows . 

.  2. 00 

@  4  .00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . 

.  7.00 

@10.50 

Culls . 

..  4.50 

fa)  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

fa)  4.25 

Lambs . 

@  8.00 

Hogs . 

.  8.25 

fti)  8.50 

COUNTRY 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 

.  .08 

@  .14 

Lambs. 

Hothouse,  head.... 

.  6.00 

@  9.60 

Pork,  100  lbs . 

.11.00 

@12.50 
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GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Nortb'n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.26 

No.  2,  Red .  1.30 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .65  @  .75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .40  @  .50 

Rye . 80  @  85 

Barley,  feeding . 63  @  .65 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  @23.00 

No.  2 . 20.00  @21.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  @10.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  @22  00 

Clover . 18.00  @20.00 

Wild  Hay . 10.00  @13.00 

Straw.  Rye . 16.00  @17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @11.00 


Young  Lady'  (on  first  visit  to  Western 
ranch) — “For  what  purpose  do  you  use 
that  coil  of  line  on  your  saddle?”  Cow- 


M ARKETS 


frees  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
January  28.  1 910.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fultoo.  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indetlmte  word,  but  In  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
eases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb 

BUTTER 

Wholesale 
...  .31  @  32 

Retail 

•35@  .38 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

...  .28 

@  .30 

32®  .34 

Lower  Grades  _ 

...  .26 

@  .27 

28®  .31 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .29 

@  .30 

,30@  .32 

Common  to  Good.. 

. . .  .25 

@  .28 

.27®  .29 

Factory . 

@  .25 

.24®  .26 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .21 
MILK 

©  .24 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  4  cents  to 
shippers  inthe20-cont  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .16 

®  .18 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

®  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

@  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz... 

. . .  .39 

@  .41 

.45® 

.48 

White,  good  to  choice.  .35 

®  .37 

.38® 

.40 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .*35 

@  .37 

.38® 

.40 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .25 

®  .30 

.30® 

.32 

Storage . 

®  .24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

@  3.00 

qt. 

.16 

Medium . 

....  2.10 

@  2.40 

Pea . 

®  2.40 

at 

.15 

Red  Kiltiiev . 

@  3.00 

White  Kidney . 

.  .  3.00 

@  3.40 

Yellow  Eye . 

@  3.25 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 33  @  .34 

Common  to  Good . 25  ®  .30 

German.  New  Crop . 68  @  .72 

•  DRIED  FRUITS 


puncher — “That  line,  as  you  call  it,  lady, 
we  use  for  catching  cattle  and  horses.” 
Young  Lady — “I  dare  say.  Now,  may  1 
ask  what  do  you  use  for  bait?” — Judge. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES, 

Wo  are  headquarters  for  Milk  Bottles, 
Cans,  Caps,  Churns,  Carriers,  Drain¬ 
ers  .Separators,  Pasteurizers, IceCrush- 
ers,  etc.,  and  every  other  utensil  used 
by  handlers  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
eggs,  ice  cream  or  cheese.  Best  goods, 
fair  prices,  prompt  shipments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  ns  today 
your  list  of  needs.  No  order  too  small 
to  receive  careful  attention. 
WisnerMfn.  Co.  230-fl  Greenwich  St..  N.Y. C. 

Everything  For  Dairymen  Always  In  Slock 


Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  prices  on  all  sizes  of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators  and 
Brooders- — guaranteed  to  hatch 
highest  percentage  of  eggs.  Liberal 
Trial  Plan.  Best  I  nenbator  Proposition 
on  the  market.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once-  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Company 
Box  87,  Racine,  Wii. 


ALTON  FARM,".— 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHEK 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  We  offer  good  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  $1  each,  and  I’ekin  drakes  for  $2  and 
$3  each.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  $1 .50  per  15; 
$6  per  100:  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  W.  Rock 


.16 

.09®  .13 


.22®  .26 
26®  .26 


Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .in  @  11 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .09 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .07 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1.75  ®  1.85 

Cherries . 16  @  .18  lb. 

Raspberries . 22  @  .22%  lb. 

Huckleberries . 12  @  .15 

FRESH  FRUITS 
Apples,  liubb'n,  bbl...  2.00  @  3.00 

York  Imperial .  3.00  @4.50 

Spitz .  2.00  @  3.50 

Spy .  2.U0  @  3.50 

King . 2.50  @  4.50 

Bain  win . 2.00  @  4.00 

Greening .  2.25  @  4.50 

Jonathan . 3.00  @  4.50 

Western,  box . 2.00  @  4.00 

Cranberries. 

Cape  Cod,  bbl .  4  00  @  5.50 

New  Jersey .  4.00  @  4.25 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt..  .40  @  .60 

„  VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00  @  4.75 

Maine,  165  lbs .  1.60  @  1.75 

Jersey  and  Pa.,  bbl...  1.85  @  1.75 
Sweet  Potataes,  bbl..  1.50  ®  2.50 
Brussels  Sorouts,  qt...  .07  @  .08 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 18.00  @28.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 75  @  3.50 

Celery,  doz . 10  @  45 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu....  1.25  @2.50 

Lettuce,  bbl  . 75  ®  3  00  each  .03®  .05 

1  eas,  %  bbl.  bkt .  2.00  ®12.00 


eggs,  $2.00  per  15,  $10  per  100,  and  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  10.  $8  per  100:  80  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed. 
Atrial  order  will  convince  you.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mor.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  J F.LL1  FFE,  WRIGHT  A- 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Dl.lCASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Conn 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies.  etc.  E.  If.  W001IWAH1),  302  (ireenvvicli  St.,  N.  Y. 


Spring  (Hothouse)  LAMBS 

CALVES,  FANCY  EGGS, 
LIVE  POULTRY. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
229  Washington  Street,  New  York 


HOTHOUSE  LAMBS, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Yregetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

A-rchdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


TflAM  making  a  specialty  of  a 
_  4H  H.P.  gasoline  engine  which 
is  best  suited  for  pumping  water, 
grinding  feed, sawing  wood.shell- 
L*.  ingcorn,  operating  cream 
sjggjk.  seperators,  churning  and 
for  general 
farm  work 


ONLY  *9155 

For  My  High  Quality,  Guaranteed 
4-2  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Sensation  of  the  Season  is  the 

Caldwell  Special  Gasoline  Engine 


T  sell  my  engine  di¬ 
rect  from  factory  and 
can  save  you  from  §25 
to  S100. 

All  I  ask  is  |for  you 
to  take  the  engine, 
try  it  free  for  sixty  days 
on  your  own  farm  and  if 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied 
with  it,  return  it  to  me  and 
I  will  pay  freight  charges 
both  ways. 

All  my  engines  are  well 
built,  finely  finished  and  guaran¬ 
teed  against  defective  material  for  mm  i  njiuin 

five  years.  My  engine  is  so  simple  that 
you  will  not  have  the  least  difficulty  in  starting  and 
successfully  operating  it  at  all  times.  Writ®  for  my 
free  catalogue;  compare  my  engine  with  any  or  ail 
engines  you  know  of,  then  put  my  prices  along  sida 
t  hose  of  others  and  see  for  yo  urself  what  Icansaveyo  u 


Write 


without 


fall 


for 


catalogue 


and 


price 


list. 


I.  0.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell  -  Hallowed  m 
Mfg.  Co. 

S11  Commercial 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND  Leghorns  both  old 

and  young  to  dispose 

PEKIN  DUCKS):1’, at 

Also  some  promising 
Mav  hatched  cockerels  at  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
Grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cockerels  sired 
by  ten  pound  cocks  for  $3.00  and  $5.00  each.  A  few 
more  White  Wyandotte  yearling  hens  and  cocks. 
Remember  onr  strain  of  Pekin  ducks  is  second  to 
none,  that  we  have  both  old  and  young  and  over 
1,000  to  select  from.  Prices  of  exhibition  stock  on 
application.  Incubator  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The 
only  large  successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Y’ork  City.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Lyon’s  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Choice  Pure-Blooded  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  season.  L.  S.  LYON,  West  Somers,  N.Y. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Sfia:: 

ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  heavy  laying  strains  High 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export  SIN¬ 
CLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HO  1.1. AM)  TURKEYS,  Diwton'g  White  Wvandottea, 
White  Alii, an  (4, linens  an, I  Rex.  Holstein  K-iIl  Calves, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WALNUT  HILL  STOCK.  FARM, 
Nathaniki.  Bacon,  Mg,,,  Tulcott,  W.  V». 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 

Make  big  money  for  breeders.  Easy 
to  care  for,  too.  Farmers  prefer  them 
to  all  others.  “  Eggs  to  Hatch  ”  io 
cents  each,  $8  per  ioo.  My  new  A 
book,  sent  for  20  cents,  tells  how  to^ 
raise  the  Reds  and  make  ’em  pay.fl 
Real  color  pictures  show  them  trueH 
to  life.  With  each  copy  goes  coupon  ■ 
good  for  20c.  on  your  first  egg  order ^ 
WALTER  SHERMAN  ^ 

25  Boulevard  Newport  R.  I. 

wsm 

1 

(jL  / 

IS  ’  >t\\ 

wi 

ibJSr. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORIMS 

.MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS;  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


8TANDA  KD- BRED  White  and  Brown 
Leghorn  Hens  and  Cockerels.  Great 
bred  to  lay  strains. 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

Stamp.  Mbs.  Harriet  Chcmblev,  Draper,  Va. 


UAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS,  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Breedingcoekerels  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne&  Son,  Sunnyslde  Farm,  kimlerlioo I..  X.  V. 


LAltOE  I*  IK  I  \  DUCKS,  Wl,  .Wyandotts  and  W.  Reek,  Cockerels 
and  Toulouse  Geese  for  sale.  E.  Setilebei',  Bneyms,  O. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  chock  full  of  useful 

information.  Describes  and  flitixtniTes  3’.  varieties.  You  can't 
alibi d  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yurd», Marietta, I’u 


If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.).  IONA,  N.  J. 


SQUAB 


1910 


BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  hand¬ 
some  19  10  U  r e e 
Book,  bow  to  make 
money  breeding 
book  now  .332  pages.  136 


Mated  pair 
kissing. — 

Eggs  to  : 

Squabs  in | 

4  weeks. 

squabs.  Cloth  bound 
illustrations.  IT’S  OK  EAT.  We  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maya- 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  lO  cts. 

I'Ll  MOUTH  ROCK  (SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  ;  :  Melrose,  Maas. 


Columbian  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

FOR  SALE.  Fine  ones,  large,  Exhibition  strain, 
excellent  breeders.  $2.00  each.  MOUNTAIN 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Gilman,  W.  Va. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS 

Cockerels  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Pullets  $1.50  each. 
Selected  Breeding  Pen,  10  Pullets  and  1  Cockerel, 
$25.00.  MINCH  BROS,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  Slate  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  :  $5  tor  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  V. 


SO  U/  LEGHORN'S  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
>Ui  If  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


W.  H,  TURKEYS,  PURE  BRED. 


TH0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY-Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHli.  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


T>OSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  on 
-*■  an  up-to-date  farm;  American,  45,  married;  no 
incumbrance;  results  guaranteed:  correspondence 
solicited.  E.  It.  WALKER,  Mayfield.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  Working  Foreman,  with  from  one  to 
three  boys  past  15  years  old,  to  take  charge  of 
a  Jersey  herd  of  cattle.  Give  reference  and  wages 
wanted.  House  furnished  Feb.  28,  1910.  Address 
W.  F.  SHRUM,  R  D.  2,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  Shepherd  at  once.  Young  man 
preferred.  POND  HILL  FARM, Springfield. Vt. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  strong  and  willing,  with  five  years 
on  farm,  desires  employment  during  Coming 
season,  within  100  miles.  “  P.  E.  J  II  Grey  stone 
Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  FARM  of  any  kind  write 
W.  D.  HAWKINS.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Two  horse  tread  power  mounted  on 
truck;  also  a  one  horse:  cheap. 

WM.  H.  POSTER,  Pleasant vilie,  N.  Y. 


pi: KB — Catalog  of  Magazine  bargain*.  I  can  oive  you  money. 
WKUKIi,  “The  Magazine  Man,’'  112.'*  Hancock,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


108  ACRES“K™m  "ou“: 


sugar  hush;  two 
d  hen  house. 


$1,000  worth 
barns. 

21x51—34x46.  Hog  house  and  lien  house.  Water 
piped  to  buildings.  Concrete  watering  troughs. 
Tuo  apple  orchards,  pears,  plums  and  cherries. 
Milk  sold  at  door.  2k>  miles  railroad  town.  R.F.D. 
’Phone.  $2,000.  Torms. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co..  N.Y 


MRS.  B.  F.  WRIGHT,  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


Columbian  Wyandottes— The  grandest  and  most  useful 
fowl  on  earth;  wonderful  layers.  For  a  short 
time  we  will'  sell  males  at  $3  each  and  females  at 
$2  each.  All  matured  birds.  Order  direct  from  this 
adv.  or  write  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Box  111,  Dillsburg.  Pa. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


WD  Rock  Cockerels,  early  hatched  from  tested 
■  •  •  heavy  layers.  $3  to  $5  each.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Ml.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 160  ACRE  Dairy  Farm;  springs;  5  acres 
table  grapes;  2  acres  fruit,  including  oranges. 
Fine  house;  barn.  Soft  well  water.  Ideal  loca¬ 
tion.  GKO.  C.  HUSON.  Corning,  California. 


GOOD  FARMS— All  sizes;  reasonable  prices:  nearly 
all  parts  of  New  York  State.  Catalog  free. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


List  Your  Farms 

I  have  buyers  for  all  kinds. 

II.  T.KIHMEKMANN, 

G3G  Carlton  Avc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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The  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  T rade  in  the  World 


This  is  an  acknowledged  fact  and  there  must  be  a  “reason  why”.  There  are  other  firms  that  issue  more  costly 
catalogs  and  send  out  “  drummers  ”  to  seek  trade,  while  we  are  exclusively  a  Mail-Order  House • 
Therefore,  the  reason  must  be  in  quality  of  the  seeds  delivered  and  character  of  the  service  rendered. 

We  travel  many  thousands  of  miles  each  season  to  inspect  growing  crops  which  are  produced  for  us 
under  special  contracts  throughout  America  and  Europe, — -and  spend  much  time  also  in  making  selection  of 
stock  seed  upon  our  own  farms, — but  never  travel  a  single  mile  to  solicit  an  order!  We  want  your  trade, 
however,  if  you  appreciate  The  Burpee-Quality  in  Seeds! 


“Seeds  that  Grow”  of  the  Burpee-Quality 


Cost  more  but  are  worth  more  than  the  difference  in  cost !  Of  seeds  it  is  always  true 
that  “the  Best  is  the  Cheapest,” — and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  maintained 
the  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Trade  in  the  World.  To  prove  to  others  that  QUALITY 
COUNTS  and  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  New  BURPEE  SPECIALTIES  we  now  offer 

Any  “Four  of  the  Finest”  Novelties  for  1910, — 
Your  Own  Choice, — Mailed  for  Only  25  Cents! 


Separately  the  thirteen  varieties  named  below  each 
cost  (excepting  Fordhool j  Melon )  1 5  cts.  per  pkt., — 
but  you  can  select  any  Four  varieties  for  25  cts. 
(silver  or  stamps),  while  we  will  mail  any  Nine 
varieties  for  50  cts.,  or  all  Thirteen  for  75  cts. 
Separately  these  thirteen  at  prices  “  per  pkt 
amount  to  $1.90. 

“  Giant-Podded  ”  Pole  Lima. 

An  entirely  new  and  most  remarkable  variety,  now 
first  offered  for  advance  trials  in  connection  with 
$427.50  in  Cash  Prizes.  We  will  pay  $ioo  for  a 
suitable  name !  It  is  the  largest  seeded  and  largest 
podded  of  all  Limas, — see  illustration  herewith  from 
a  photograph.  For  Colored  Plate,  history,  and  descrip¬ 
tion, — see  Burpee's  New  Annual  for  1910.  Per  pkt. 

15  cts.;  14  pint  30  cts.;  lfz  pint  50  cts. 

Burpee’s  Nameless  Bush 

D  _  This  is  also  quite  unique  and 
Dean,  we  will  pay  $ioo  for  a  suitable 
name, — also  other  liberal  cash  prizes  for 
1910.  It  is  the  "Best  of  Alt," — superior 
to  Burpee's  Stringless  Green-Pod.  and  is 
White  -  seeded.  For  illustrations  from 
photographs  and  full  particulars  see 
Burpee's  Annual  for  1910.  Seed  very 
scarce.  Per  pkt.  {only  30  Beans  ! )  15  cts. 

Burpee  -  Improved  Bush 

I  itna  The  pods,  truly  enormous  in  size, 

DllTla..  are  borne  early  and  abundantly 
on  strong  upright  bushes.  Per  pkt.  (two 
ounces)  15  cts.;  V2  pint  25  cts.;  pint  45  cts. 

Fordhook  Bush 

stiffly  erect  Bush  form  of  the  popular  “ 

Lima.  Both  pods  and  beans  are  twice  the  size 
the  Kumerle,  while  the  “fat”  beans  are  of  the 
same  delicious  flavor  as  Burpee's  Bush  Lima.  Per 

pkt.  15  cts.;  V2  pint  25  cts.;  pint  40  cts.,  postpaid. 

Earliest  Catawba  Sweet  Corn. 

A  real  rival  to  our  famous  Golden  Bantam , — both  in  ex¬ 
treme  earliness  and  surpassingly  delicious  flavor.  Some 
planters  say  it  is  even  better  than  Bantam!  For  illustra¬ 
tions,  description  and  “  reports,” — see  Burpee' s  Annual  for 

1910.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  V2  pint  30  cts.;  pint  50  cts.,  postpaid. 


“Wayahead”  Lettuce. 

most  solid  and  surest- heading  of  all 

Lettuces.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  oz.  45  cts. 


So  named  because 
it  is  the  earliest , 
early  “Butterhead” 


Fordhook  Musk  Melon. 

thick  golden-red  flesh  of  exquisite  flavor.  A  better  shipper 
thru  our  original  Netted  Gem.— The  “  Rocky  Ford  ”  Melon, — 
and  as  sweet  as  our  famous  Bmerald  Gem!  Per  pkt.  10  cts.; 
oz.  30  cts, _ _ _ _ 

The  fact  that  the  Burpee  business  is  a  record  of 
continuous  yearly  growth  is  almost  as  much  in 
evidence  as  the  truth  of  the  firm’s  famous  motto 
that  “  Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow.” 

And  who  can  place  a  limit  to  the  growth  of  the 
Burpee  business  so  long  as  its  inspiring  aim  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  that  of  its  founder — “ Never  to  attempt 
to  compete  merely  in  price  but  aim  always  to  supply  only 
the  best  seed  it  is  possible  to  produce.”  Value  for  value 
must  finally  obtain  in  all  transactions  of  successful  business, 
and  one  reason  why  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  have  had 
for  many  years  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the 
world  is  doubtless  because  they  have  always  made  QUALITY 
their  first  consideration.  Even  in  “  lean  years,”  when 
business  barely  paid  expenses,  they  have  steadily  resisted 
the  temptation  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  production  when  such 
reduction  would  mean  a  cheapening  in  quality.  They  have 
always  appreciated  the  truth  of  the  time-worn  idiom,  that  in 
seeds,  at  least  for  the  planter,  “  the  best  is  the  cheapest.” — 
From  The  Florists’  Exchange,  New  York,  June  5,  1909. 


Burpee’s  “Dwarf- 
Giant”  Tomato.  IsoS 

and  the  tomatoes  so  heavy  that  they 
might  be  described  “ solid  as  a  rock!"  It 
is  the  most  nearly  seedless  of  all  toma¬ 
toes.  Of  handsome  dwarf,  erect  growth, 
the  bushes  produce  enormous  crops  of 
the  most  beautiful  tomatoes  which  are 
truly  gigantic  in  size  and  absolutely 
unequaled  in  delicious  flavor.  Per  pkt. 
15  cts.;  14  oz.  40  cts.;  oz.  $1.50. 

African  “Golden- 
Orange”  Daisy  jj£gZi 

Aurantiaca).  As  easily  grown  as  any  common 
annual, — this  is  entirely  unique  in  color  and 
most  strikingly  beautiful !  It  has  created  a 
sensation  wherever  seen  and  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  its  rare  beauty  from  the  colored  plate  in 
Burpee's  New  Annual  for  1910.  Per  pkt.  1 5  cts. 

New  Giant-Flowered  Mig- 

Burpee’s  Special  Blend  of 
none LieS.  Goliath.  Gray ,  Red ,  and  White 
Giants. — each  bearing  great  massive  spikes  of 
delicious  fragrance,  ana  never  before  equaled l 

Per  pkt.  15  cts. 

‘Variegated-Queen”  Nastur- 

Finmc  'n  Superb  Mixture  for  1910.  Of  tall 

UUII18  growth,  bearing  flowers  of  many  bright 
colors.  The  leaves  are  so  beautifully  variegated 
,  with  yellow,  white  and  green  that  the  plants 
woulcf  be  worthy  of  culture  even  for  foliage 
alone.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  per  oz.  35  cts. 

New  “Spencer”  Sweet  Peas. 

Many  colors  of  the  gigantic  waved  and  frilled 
“Spencers” — in  unequaled  mixture.  These 
new  seedlings  of  the  true  “orchid-flowered" 
crinkled  type  will  give  a  rare  treat  to  lovers  of 
Sweet  Peas.  We  won  the  only  Gold  Medal  of 
the  N.  S.  P.  S.  in  London  the  past  summer 
that  was  ever  awarded  outside  of  Great  Britain  1 
Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  per  oz.  45  cts.;  14  lb.  $1.25. 

Giant  -  Flowered  Pansies. 

As  now  improved  for  1910,  this  Special  New 
Burpke-Blend  is  the  best  and  most  complete 
mixture  of  Truly  Giant-jlowered  Pansies 
ever  offered.  Per  pkt.  1 5  cts. , 


75  Cts. 


buys  all  the  above  Thirteen 
Packets,  or  you  can  select  any 

Four  for  25  cts.,  or  any  Nine  for  50  cts. 


Whether  ready  to  order  now 
or  not,  you  should  surely  write  for 

1876—1910  y 

Burpee  s 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog  for  1910! 

An  Elegant  Book  of  178  Pages, — it  is 
“The  Silent  Salesman”  of  the  World’s 
Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Trade.  It  tells  the 
plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
grown, — as  proved  at  our  famous  Fordhook 
Farms, — the  largest  and  most  complete  Trial 
Groundsill  America.  Handsomely  bound  with  covers 
lithographed  in  nine  colors  it  shows,  with  the  six  colored 
plates,  Nine  Novelties  and  Specialties  in  un¬ 
equaled  Vegetables,  and  five  of  the  finest  Beauti¬ 
ful  New  Flowers.  A  Safe  Guide  to  success  in 
the  garden,  it  should  be  consulted  by  every  one 
who  plants,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit.  It  is 
mailed  FREE  to  every  one  who  has  a  garden  and 
can  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds.  Shall  we  mail 
You  a  copy?  If  so,  kindly  write  TO-DAY! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


co  O' 


y 


We  are 


Specialists 
in  Seeds 


Our  entire  attention  is 
devoted  to  producing  and 
distributing  Seeds, — 

Seeds  only  and  only  Seeds 
of  the  Best  Quality. 

Our  aim  is  to  do  this  one 
thing  well, — consequent¬ 
ly  we  do  not  handle 
Dutch  bulbs,  small  fruits, 
nursery  stock,  nor  other 
kindred  lines  such  as  fer¬ 
tilizers,  implements  and 
poultry  supplies.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  have 
your  order  for  Seeds  and 
f^noTV  that  we  can  serve 
you  well !  At  the  same 
time  we  will  gladly  give 
any  advice  in  our  power 
as  to  your  other  horticul¬ 
tural  requirements. 

The  small  illustration  above 
shows  the  Fifth  Street,  and 
the  one  below  York  Avenue 
frontage  of  THE  BURPEE 
BUILDING,  our  main  city  ware¬ 
house.  Here  we  are  pleased 
to  welcome  our  customers 
when  they  may  have  occasion 
to  visit  Philadelphia  and  to  give 
those  interested  an  invitation  to 
inspect  our  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  Farms  during  the 
growing  season.  We  have 
nothing  to  conceal  in  our 
business  and  are  always  glad 
to  show  everything  of  interest 
either  in  the  city  warehouses 
or  on  the  farms. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 
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A  FEW  PLAIN  FACTS. 

Let  Us  Consider  Them. 

It  has  become  fashionable  for  railroad  presidents 
and  others  versed  in  economics  to  decry  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  American  farmers  to  the  growing  demands  of 
the  country.  Under  existing  conditions  the  farmer’s 
day  of  toil  begins  about  4  A.  M.  and  ends  at  9  P.  M., 
with  an  hour  for  noon  rest  while  his  horses  are  eating. 
There  are  land  owners,  of  course,  who  do  not  bear 
such  burdens,  but  they  are  rather  the  managers  of 
estates  than  the  actual  producers  of  food  stuffs.  While 
the  shortage  in  food  stuffs  is  increasing  there  is  an 
equal  growth  of  squalor,  hunger  and  crime  in  the  cities. 
A  few  plain  facts  which  should  not  be  high  sounding 
either  in  theme  or  phraseology  seem  to  me  to  be  timely, 
and  they  arise  wholly  out  of  monopolies  of  artificial 
and  natural  resources.  Let  us  consider  them,  not 
with  a  view  of  convincing  anybody  but  with  a  view  of 
prevailing  upon  some  thoughtful  men  to 
think. 

First  is  the  transportation  question. 

By  this  is  not  meant  the  excess  of 
charges  for  freight  or  passenger  trans¬ 
portation,  but  the  availability  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  agricultural  regions.  The  indus¬ 
trial  unit  has  been  magnified  until  the  in¬ 
dustrial  atom  has  been  destroyed.  The 
writer  resides  in  an  agricultural  district 
that  is  naturally  very  fertile.  It  is  well 
adapted  either  to  general  or  special  farm¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  country’s  great  trans¬ 
portation  companies  owns  and  operates 
the  only  line  of  railroad  traversing  the 
district.  For  years  its  train  service  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  local  passenger  trains  each 
way  daily.  The  service  was  at  inconveni¬ 
ent  hours,  because  the  long  distance 
required  to  be  traveled  by  a  given  train 
made  it  necessary  that  a  sort  of  general 
average  be  struck  in  the  matter  of  time 
schedule,  with  the  result  that  while  no¬ 
body  was  suited,  yet  the  trains  were  al¬ 
ways  overcrowded,  Prayers,  tears  and 
profanity  were  alike  ineffectual  to  obtain 
relief.  The  answer  always  was  that  our 
officials  are  experts  in  the  science  of 
transportation,  and  know  more  about  it 
than  any  farmer  can  ever  hope  to  know. 

Finally  a  trolley  line  was  built  between 
two  common  termini.  The  lines  were 
not  parallel  in  the  sense  that  the  trolley 
line  ran  alongside  the  railroad,  but  there 
was  a  divergence  which  might  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  frame  and  the  strings  of  a 
bow.  with  a  river  and  several  miles  ex¬ 
panse  of  country  between  them.  We 
will  call  the  two  terminal  cities  A  and 
B.  Before  the  trolley  line  was  built  real  estate  values 
on  farm  lands,  figuring  at  the  smaller  city  B  and 

computing  every  few  miles  were  as  follows : 

Along  Railroad. 

¥125  per  acre  Station 

100  -  “ 

100  “  “  “ 

125  “  “  •  < 

350  “  “  •< 

Within  five  years  after  the  trolley  line  was 
pleted  its  highly  watered  stock  was  earning 
dividends;  its  line  of  road  had  become  populated 
because  of  its  cheap  hourly  service  with  trains  mak¬ 
ing  stops  at  close  intervals,  and  then  the  ratios  of 
land  values  had  changed  like  this : 

Along  Railroad.  Along  Trolley, 

per  acre  Station  1  .$150  per  acre 

*•  “  2  150  "  “ 

3  150  “  “ 

“  “  4  1,500  “ 

‘  “  “  5  3,500  “ 

It  became  impossible  for  farmers  along  the  rail¬ 
road  to  employ  labor,  either  skilled  or  unskilled. 


Carpenters  and  other  artisans  were  not  only  em¬ 
ployed  along  the  trolley  line  at  higher  wages  than 
the  landowners  along  the  railroad  were  justified  in 
paying,  but  at  even  wages  or  at  a  premium  offered 
for  service  along  the  railroad,  the  artisans  would  not 
leave  their  service  along  the  line  of  the  trolley,  be¬ 
cause  it  afforded  them  better  opportunities  to  get  to 
and  from  their  homes  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
The  same  was  true  of  dairy  hands,  common  labor  and 
domestic  servants.  Many  of  this  class  of  employees 
are  unmarried.  Their  natures  rebel  against  being 
locked  up  in  the  country,  excluded  from  all  sorts  of 
amusement  and  diversion.  If  they  may  go  into  the 
city  in  the  evening  to  attend  a  theatre  and  return  at 
night,  very  well.  Then  they  will  work  in  the  country, 
but  if  the  train  service  will  not  permit  them  to  do  that, 
then  they  stay  in  the  city  and  struggle  for  place 
with  those  who  have  meagre  employment,  or  they 
may  join  the  great  class  of  unemployed,  and  finally 
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fall  into  wrongful  ways.  Women  who  employ  domes¬ 
tic  help  are  quite  familiar  with  this  phase  of  the 
question. 

The  writer  happened  to  be  one  of  a  number  of 
farmers,  and  was  chairman  of  their  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  who  once  took  up  with  the  railroad  company 
the  matter  of  improving  its  service.  We  wanted  not 
only  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  our  farms  bv 
better  labor  and  more  of  it,  but  we  desired  also  to 
find  a  quick  and  convenient  market  for  the  products 
of  our  dairies,  gardens,  poultry  yards  and  farms  after 
the  produce  was  made.  When  the  negotiations  began 
the  farmers  looked  upon  their  situation  as  a  tragedy, 
but  before  it  ended  they  were  persuaded  that  however 
they  might  regard  their  position,  the  railroads  treated 
it  as  a  comedy,  if  not.  indeed,  as  a  burlesque.  The 
train  service  was  not  changed,  and  the  great  fertile 
valley  produces  less  than  one-fourth  its  capacity,  and 
only  a  trifle  of  what  its  farmers  would  have  it  pro¬ 
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duce.  Few  people  realize  how  much  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  have  to  do  with  the  advantageous  sale  of  crops, 
or  with  the  reputation  for  quality.  Producer  and 
consumer  are  equal  sufferers  in  such  cases  as  referred 
to  above. 

But  the  transportation  evil  is  only  one  that  tends  to 
depress  agricultural  production.  To  enumerate  all  the 
others  would  be  endless.  Another  quite  as  sweeping 
as  the  transportation  question  is  the  monopoly  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  implement  manufacture.  A  few  years  ago 
an  immense  holding  company  was  organized  that  took 
over  various  concerns  engaged  in  making  a  particular 
line  of  machinery.  After  that  was  done  there  was 
a  ten  per  cent  increase  made  in  the  selling  price  of 
machines.  That  might  look  little  enough  of  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  it  was  not.  The  new  dombine  set  about 
to  suppress  the  patents  of  some  of  the  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies,  and  closing  the  factories  of  those  plants  it  re¬ 
fused  to  furnish  “repairs”  for  several  makes  of  ma¬ 
chines.  I  chanced  to  be  operating  three 
farms  some  distance  apart,  and  each  of 
them  was  supplied  with  its  separate 
mechanical  equipment.  Now  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  in  farming  that  a  particular  make 
of  implement  or  machine  may  get  “a 
run”  in  a  particular  community,  and 
when  that  occurs  the  farmers  who  are 
wise  purchase  the  popular  machine. 
Why?  Because  of  the  familiarity  with 
its  working  he  can  more  readily  obtain 
hands  who  are  competent  to  operate  it. 
On  two  of  the  farms  I  had  machines 
that  cost  me  for  each  $125  cash.  While 
they  were  in  service  a  peculiarly  shaped 
pinion  on  one  was  broken,  and  on  the 
other  a  small  shaft.  All  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  these  repairs  were  fruitless.  The 
only  alternative  was  to  purchase  new 
machines  at  the  increased  price,  or  hire 
your  work  done  by  a  neighbor  who  had 
the  machinery  required.  In  each  in¬ 
stance  the  broken-down  machine, 
which  with  repairs  costing  not  to  exceed 
two  dollars,  would  have  been  serviceable 
for  years,  was  hauled  to  a  place  visible 
from  the  railroad,  to  be  converted  into 
junk.  Some  time  afterward  I  was  on 
a  train  passing  the  place '  where  these 
machines  were  in  view.  Some  well- 
dressed  men  in  the  coach  within  my 
hearing  began  to  berate  the  profligacy 
of  farmers  in  allowing  their  implements 
to  rust  out.  After  they  had  burned 
their  fuses  arid  exploded  their  charges 
and  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  I  told 
them  I  was  the  man  about  whom  they 
had  been  talking,  and  I  told  them  why 
the  machines  stood  out  “going  to  ruin.” 
Of  course  it  was  “something  new”  to  them,  and  I 
got  their  sympathy,  but  the  “outrage”  with  which  they 
condoled  me  did  not  supply  new  equipment. 

Assaults  on  the  packing  house  trust  are  as  fashion¬ 
able  as  they  are  commonplace,  and  may  be  passed 
by  unnoticed,  save  with  the  remark  that  they  are 
one  of  the  monopolies  of  artificial  resources  that  de¬ 
press  agricultural  development. 

Second :  The  monopolies  of  natural  resources  are 
equally  as  mischievous.  When  God  created  the  great 
fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  that  valley  the  Great  Lakes, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  His  work  was  for  the 
common  good  of  mankind.  The  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  as  the  leader  of  a  bunch  of  its  kind  has 
taken  constructive  possession  of  the  lakes,  the  gate¬ 
ways  of  commerce,  and  without  a  cent  of  proprietary 
interest  has  placed  an  embargo  on  all  the  great 
cereal  products  of  the  big  grain  belt.  Rules  and 
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regulations  have  been  adopted  governing  elevators 
whereby  only  such  elevators  as  pay  homage  and 
thereby  become  “regular”  are  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  markets  which  the  boards  of  trade  reflect. 
To  tighten  their  grip  on  the  cereal  commerce  these 
boards  of  trade  procured  from  the  courts  a  series  of 
rulings  *.o  '-a  effect  that  grain  market  quotations  are 
a  commodity  of  commerce  that  belong  to  the  boards 
of  trade.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  farmer  gets 
a  pittance  for  the  value  of  his  grain,  and  what  is 
not  taken  from  him  is  exacted  from  the  consumer. 
Next  time  you  hear  a  railroad  president  or  high 
financier  decrying  the  shortcomings  of  agriculture, 
have  pity  for  his  ignorance  or  his  shortsightedness, 
but  do  not  condemn  the  farmer.  The  worm  may  turn 
as  well  as  go  forward.  w.  v.  rooker. 

Indiana.  _ 

ACID  PHOSPHATE  IN  MANURE  PILES. 

I  have  had  a  debate  with  some  farmers  about  using 
acid  phosphate  on  manure  to  save  the  ammonia.  I  claim 
that  land  plaster  is  better,  and  that  the  acid  phosphate 
will  liberate  ammonia  instead  of  holding  it.  Who  is 
right?  J-  s.  m. 

The  object  in  using  any  substance  of  this  sort  is  to 
change  the  form  of  the  ammonia.  It  escapes  from  the 
manure  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  or  gas,  as  fermen¬ 
tation  goes  on.  We  saw  on  page  28  how  ammonia  is 
given  off  when  coal  or  wood  is  burned.  The  action 
in  the  manure  is  much  the  same  as  this  burning,  only 
slower.  In  making  sulphate  of  ammonia  we  saw 
that  sulphuric  acid  was  used,  for  when  this  was  put 
with  ammonia  gas  a  chemical  change  occurred,  and 
the  ammonia  became  a  solid — the  sulphate.  Now 
in  using  either  land  plaster  or  acid  phosphate  the 
object  is  the  same — to  change  the  escaping  gas  into 
a  solid.  This  makes  the  manure  pile  a  factory,  the 
same  as  the  factory  where  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
taken  from  furnace  fumes.  Land  plaster,  kainit,  acid 
phosphate  and  other  substances  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  acid  phosphate  or  superphosphate  as 
sometimes  called  is  best  of  all  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  more  soluble  than  the  land  plaster,  and  when  used 
freely  will  make  a  quicker  combination.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  use  in  the  manure  pile,  for  it  holds  the 
ammonia  and  adds  phosphoric  acid.  The  objection 
to  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  in  the  stable  is  that 
when  put  in  the  gutters  and  stalls  it  may  injure  the 
feet  of  the  stock.  As  it  will  often  “eat  up”  the  bags 
in  which  it  is  carried  or  burn  the  hands  when  spread¬ 
ing  it  is  not  safe  to  let  it  get  into  the  feet  of  cattle. 
To  a  less  extent  this  is  true  of  kainit.  Plaster  can 
be  used  in  the  stalls  or  gutters  safely,  but  it  will  not 
hold  as  much  ammonia  as  the  acid  phosphate,  and 
adds  no  direct  plant  food  to  the  manure.  In  hand¬ 
ling  such  manure  why  not  imitate  the  manufacturers 
as  described  on  page  28?  First  hold  the  ammonia 
mechanically  and  then  use  chemicals  to  change  its 
form?  Dried  swamp  muck  in  the  gutters  and  stalls 
will  absorb  the  liquids  and  the  acid  phosphate  in  the 
pile  will  change  the  ammonia  to  a  sulphate. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  FARM  EDUCATION. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  did  a  great  work  in  printing  the 
letter  from  Grant  G.  Hitchings,  the  extended  notice 
of  “A  Great  Educational  Convention,”  and  the  ear¬ 
nest  invitation  on  its  editorial  page  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  agricultural  education.  This  problem  of 
rural  education  contains  some  very  serious  difficulties, 
based  largely  on  the  pedagogical  notions  and  preju¬ 
dices  still  held  by  the  teachers,  and  sometimes,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  by  some  of  the  farmer  patrons  of  the 
schools  themselves.  The  place  to  solve  this  educa¬ 
tional  problem  is,  I  believe,  in  the  common  rural 
schools  of  the  country.  The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
strikes  the  nail  on  the  head  with  his  statement  that 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  children  of  our  schools 
never  get  beyond  the  grammar  grade  of  the  city  or 
the  common  schools  of  the  country  districts,  and  that 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  will  fit  these  90  per  cent  of  our  children 
for  the  industries  in  which  they  must  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Right  there,  too,  is  the  hardest  place  to  re¬ 
form  matters.  For  example,  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  should 
offer  a  prize  of  the  last  authorized  unabridged  edition 
of  some  standard  dictionary  for  the  best  speller  in 
each  ungraded  rural  school  in  the  country  entering 
the  contest  the  result  would  undoubtedly  be  truly 
alarming — for  the  parties  paying  for  the  dictionaries. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offer  should  be  a  prize 
of  a  Leghorn  cockerel  with  a  five-point  comb  and 
near  the  standard  of  perfection  to  the  boy  in  each 
school  entering  the  contest  who  would  make  the 
best  working  trap-nest  from  the  specifications  given 
by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  357,  the  number  competing  would 
most  probably  be  very,  very  small ;  or  perhaps  in¬ 
stead  a  suitable  prize  for  girls,  based  on  bread-mak¬ 
ing  would  show  the  same  results.  Probably  any 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  agree  that  the  discipline 
gained  from  competing  for  the  prizes  based  on  skill 
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with  the  hands  and  on  good  judgment  would  be  as 
valuable  as  that  gained  from  the  memory  work  of 
learning  to  spell  hard  words.  But  this  crude  illus¬ 
tration  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  do  anything  in  the 
line  of  education  that  is  out  of  the  usual  and  cus¬ 
tomary.  The  teachers  know  how  to  spell  and  how  to 
teach  it.  They  know  how  to  arrange  the  words  neatly 
on  the  board,  and  how  to  have  the  pupils  place  them 
on  the  papers.  They  know  how  to  grade  them  and 
every  little  detail  of  the  work  from  beginning  to 
end  is  clear  to  them  without  a  bit  of  thought  or  plan¬ 
ning;  and  everyone  knows  how  instinctively  workers 
in  any  line  rebel  against  doing  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  usual  course  of  doing  things.  Dr.  Max¬ 
well,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  N.  Y.  City,  found 
the  most  bitter  opposition  in  making  a  few  simple 
changes  on  these  very  lines.  Contrast  the  teacher’s 
knowledge  of  spelling  and  its  teaching  with  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  trap-nests  and  bread-making.  Few  teachers 
know  what  a  trap-nest  is,  or  its  object,  or  what  tools 
to  use,  to  say  nothing  of  knowledge  of  points  of 
comb,  standard  of  perfection,  and  farmers’  bulletins. 
Spelling  can  be  taught  without  thought  by  the  sheer 
force  of  habit  ;  trap-nest  and  bread-making  are  an 
unknown  and  an  untried  future,  suggestive  of  thought 
and  work  and  difficulties  and  trouble.  And  then, 
horror  of  horrors,  there  is  the  superintendent,  who 
has  been  a  teacher  himself,  and  has  never  made  a 
trap-nest ! 

Practically  all  the  States  now  have  traveling  li¬ 
braries  and  traveling  pictures  which  are  sent  to  any 
of  the  schools  if  some  responsible  person  will  vouch 
for  their  proper  care  and  their  return  with  prepay¬ 
ment  of  charges.  This  is  well,  as  is  the  sending  of 
certain  apparatus  for  scientific  experiment  on  the 
same  terms.  Almost  all  the  States  also  duplicate 
the  moneys  spent  for  apparatus,  books,  maps,  and 
even  pictures.  Objections  have  been  made  to  this 
last  use  of  the  public  moneys,  but  it  is  justified  by 
its  friends  on  the  grounds  of  the  aesthetic,  cultural, 
and  moral  value  of  pictures  and  the  beautiful.  But 
why  not  supply  the  school  with  models  for  homemade 
trap-nests,  sanitary  feeding  troughs,  comfortable 
stanchions,  drawings,  plans  and  pictures  of  well- 
planned  yards,  gardens,  etc. ;  Besides  at  every 
teachers’  institute  held  in  the  country  the  farmers 
should  see  that  model  lessons  be  given  by  competent 
instructors  in  appropriate  and  neat  garb  on  such 
topics  as  sewing,  gardening,  etc.  It  is  not  enough 
that  lessons  of  this  kind  be  given  before  farmers  and 
farmers’  wives  whose  habits  have  been  formed,  but 
we  must  reach  the  receptive  mind  of  the  child  through 
the  trained  teacher.  The  same  kind  of  model  lessons, 
also  in  appropriate  dress,  and  with  as  little  of  the 
air  of  the  school  as  possible,  should  also  be  given  in 
the  normal  schools  which  supply  teachers  for  the 
rural  districts.  Above  all,  these  teachers  must  not 
give  the  lessons  in  a  dry  and  uninteresting  way — 
akin  to  the  work  in  a  museum  or  laboratory.  The 
normal  schools  and  normal  colleges,  and  colleges  and 
universities  with  normal  courses  and  departments  are 
almost  always  located  in  or  near  suffciently  large 
places  so  that  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  frequent 
visits  to  good  and  well-directed  nurseries,  poultry 
farms,  fruit  farms,  vineyards,  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  creameries,  etc.  The  same  'thing  is  also  true 
of  the  location  of  nearly  all  of  the  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  practical  way 
for  us  to  get  a  most  difficult  problem. 

The  difficulty  then  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
mass  of  matter  taught,  some  of  which  could  be  well 
left  out,  and  more  of  which  could  be  better  taught  in 
less  time.  But  aside  from  this  we  must  find  the  time 
to  have  the  things  taught  which  will  enable  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  country  life,  to 
understand  it  better,  and  to  make  it  furnish  them  a 
better  and  a  surer  living.  Such  an  education  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  from  our  share  of  the  public 
moneys.  Such  an  education  we  shall  get  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  when  we  demand  it  and  not  before.  l.  a.  t. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  HILL  LANDS. 

Of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  none  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  problems  than  the  Empire  State. 
This  is  so  because  the  great  State  of  New  York  pos¬ 
sesses  such  a  wide  variety  of  soils,  grows  such  a 
variety  of  crops-  and  under  such  varied  conditions. 
The  State  not  only  contains  many  wide  and  fertile 
valleys,  but  rich  plains  and  table  lands  and  fertile 
hillsides.  On  the  other  hand  arc  found  also  swamps 
and  lowlands,  mountain  and  hillsides  too  steep  to  till, 
and  uplands  whose  soils  are  of  the  poorest  type.  Upon 
these  varied  soils  are  grown  22  leading  crops,  and 
through  excellence  of  soils  and  workers  the  Empire 
State  leads  in  the  production  of  11  of  them. 

Chief  among  the  problems  which  are  now  forcing 
themselves  upon  our  attention  in  New  York  State, 
and  at  the  same  time  throughout  many  parts  of  the 
central  eastern  and  New  England  States  is  that  pre¬ 
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sented  by  the  hill  lands.  On  these  lands  are  located 
that  class  of  farms  popularly  known  as  “abandoned 
farms,”  which  have  aroused  such  universal  interest 
and  widespread  discussion  during  the  past  few'  years. 
These  discussions  have  for  the  most  part  been  so 
rambling  and  beside  the  point,  and  the  popular  im¬ 
pression  of  what  constitutes  an  abandoned  farm  is 
so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  I  am  led  to  inquire  what 
constitutes  an  abandoned  farm,  and  to  give  my  own 
ideas  as  to  what  the  answer  should  be.  This  problem 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  called  for  consid¬ 
erable  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  State  College 
and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  taken  up 
the  problem  through  its  Office  of  Farm  Management. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  careful  study  which  has  been 
made  of  the  problem  during  the  past  Summer  will 
result  in  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  conditions  in 
the  near  future.  In  fact  such  an  effort  is  now  under 
way. 

The  term  “abandoned  farms”  is  a  very  unfortunate 
one.  What  constitutes  an  “abandoned  farm?”  If  we 
were  to  apply  the  term  literally  we  should  have  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  finding  one  in  New  York  State. 
The  term  is  then  evidently  not  meant  to  express  a 
fact.  As  commonly  used  it  is  applied  to  all  that  class 
of  lands  which  are  so  low  in  productivity  as  hardly 
to  pay  the  taxes  and  support  the  family  which  lives 
upon  them.  But  they  are  not  absolutely  abandoned. 
Casual  observers  frequently  apply  the  terms  to  farms 
on  which  there  are  uninhabited  houses,  or  even  to 
those  having  a  window  boarded  up,  or  farms  on  which 
there  are  unused  fields  grown  up  to  weeds  and  grass. 
To  such  it  does  not  matter  if  the  farm  has  simply 
been  consolidated  with  its  neighbors,  or  purchased  by 
a  successful  farmer  in  the  valley,  or  rented  as  pas¬ 
turage  for  sheep,  horses  or  fattening  cattle.  Like  the 
man  who  is  looking  for  trouble,  this  class  of  people 
are  sure  to  find  what  they  are  looking  for — “abandoned 
farms.”  In  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term  there  are 
few  abandoned  farms  in  New  York  State.  I  make 
this  statement  after  more  than  six  months  of  travel 
largely  in  the  regions  where  these  conditions  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist,  in  the  hill  or  upland  sections  of  the 
southern,  eastern  and  central  counties  of  the  State, 
during  which  time  I  was  actually  hunting  for  such 
farms.  But  if  we  accept  “abandoned  farms”  merely 
as  a  term,  meant  to  indicate  all  those  farms  whose 
productivity,  and  hence  whose  value,  is  low ;  those 
farms  whose  buildings  and  fences  are  poor  and  whose 
fields  are  frequently  overgrown  with  weeds;  those 
farms  which  are  being  allowed  to  remain  in  grass 
and  used  for  pasturage  only;  or  those  farms  allowed 
to  revert  to  woodland  from  which  they  ought  never 
to  have  been  cleared; — if  we  accept  this  meaning  of 
the  term,  then  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  abandoned  farms  in  New  York  State. 

Successful  farming  is  largely  an  adaptation  to 
conditions  under  which  one  is  working.  Unsuccess¬ 
ful  farming  is  often  due  to  a  failure  to  make  this 
adaptation.  This  is  largely  the  reason  for  the  so- 
called  abandoned  farms.  Much  of  the  land  ought 
to  have  been  abandoned  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  used.  Some  of  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
cleared  from  the  forest  in  the  first  place.  On  some 
lands  the  system  formerly  practiced  may  have  had 
its  place  at  one  time,  but  the  time  has  passed.  Sys¬ 
tems  of  the  past  have  been  largely  those  designed  to 
get  the  most  from  the  land  this  year,  regardless  of 
next.  So  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  its  physical 
condition  nearly  ruined.  Humus  is  the  great  need, 
and  whatever  new  system  may  be  designed,  for  a 
time  it  must  have  for  its  key-note  the  restoration  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  by  the  addition  of 
humus  in  some  form.  One  cause  of  the  decreased 
supply  of  humus  on  these  lands  is  the  running  out 
of  clover.  Clover  has  probably  failed  for  several 
reasons;  (l)  on  account  of  the  poor  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  soil;  (2)  because  of  the  lack  of 
humus;  (3)  because  of  soil  acidity.  Other  reasons 
more  or  less  dependent  on  these  might  be  cited. 
These  conditions  must  be  restored  before  clover 
can  be  successfully  grown. 

With  these  carefully  observed  facts  in  mind  it 
seems  to  me  that  Professor  L.  II.  Bailey  is  right 
in  looking  forward  to  three  lines  of  development 
in  the  East:  (l)  the  growing  of  fruit;  (2)  revival  of 
the  animal  industries  and  the  extension  of  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  (3)  the  growing  of  forests.  With  the  first 
two  must  also  be  developed  an  adaptable  and  sus¬ 
taining  crop  rotation.  I  hope  to  discuss  each  of 
these  lines  of  development  separately  in  future 
articles.  The  problem,  however,  is  not  so  simple 
as  this,  for  the  hill  lands  are  largely  peopled  by  the 
most  conservative  class  of  our  population.  Their 
forefathers  were  conservative,  and  any  progressives 
among  them  have  either  gone  west  to  new  lands 
or  to  the  'cities,  leaving  behind  them  the  least  pro¬ 
gressive  of  their  class,  people  conservative  almost 
to  the  point  of  stubbornness  and  inertia.  These 
are  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  lands  on  which 
efforts  in  these  new  directions  must  be  expended. 

M.  C.  BURRITT. 
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APPLE  TREES  IN  ROUGH  LAND. 

rPUIT  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EAST. 

An  Orchard  Among  Rocks. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land,  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
that  is  nearly  all  rocks,  and  it  would  cost  all  the 
land  is  worth  to  blow  them  out.  Very  little  grass  grows 
on  it,  as  it  is  sandy  ground,  but  quite  a  little  wild  rose, 
and  is  not  worth  much  for  pasture.  What  do  you  think 
of  setting  out  apple  and  peach  trees  on  it,  and  depend  on 
mulching?  I  raise  early  potatoes  and  have  a  good  many 
vines  that  I  have  to  cart  off  the  farm  somewhere.  Apples 
grow  naturally  ail  over  such  land,  and  although  they 
grow  much  faster  when  cultivated  the  land  is  of  no  value 
now.  Will  it  pay  to  graft  the  wild  apples  growing  all 
over  the  hills  in  the  pasture?  Some  are  as  big  around 
:1s  my  ankle.  As  they  are  in  no  regular  order  it  might 
be  a  job  to  care  for  them,  and  cultivation  is  out  of  the 
fjueslion.  It  is  mulch  or  nothing.  When  T  first  set  out 
npples  they  were  not  salable  around  here,  but  now  I  could 
retail  a  good  many  if  nice.  IIow  long  before  these  grafted 
trees  would  bear  if  mulched?  When  should  mulch  be 
applied  ?  I  have  sprouts  leaves  in  March  and  potato  vines 
in  July.  c.  l.  y. 

Long  Island. 

You  can  bv  following  this  method  obtain  a  fair 
growth  on  the  apple  trees  and  develop  a  fair  or¬ 
chard.  We  doubt  if  peach  trees  grown  in  this  way 
will  ever  satisfy  you.  We  would  plant  yearling  apple 
trees  in  small  holes,  well  cut  back — both  root  and 
top.  Tack  the  soil  firmly  about  them.  Hoe  a  space 
at  least  2 x/2  feet  in  diameter  around  them,  and  as 
-  on  as  you  can  get  it  pile  mulch  material  of  any 

rt  around  the  trees.  Give  each  tree  about  a  pound 
nf  some  high-grade  fertilizer — not  close  to  the  roots 
but  in  the  hoed  space.  Pile  on  the  potato  vines,  leaves, 
straw,  manure  or  /anything  you  have.  Cut  the 
briars  and  weeds  if  possible  and  put  all  around  the 
trees.  In  the  Fall  move  all  this  mulch  away  and  throw 
a  mound  of  earth  at  the  base  of  each  tree.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  getting  enough  mulching  material. 
We  find  this  one  of  the  best  ways  of  utilizing  vines 
and  wastes.  The  growth  will  be  steady  but  not  as 
rapid  as  when  trees  are  cultivated.  Of  course,  they 
must  be  sprayed  and  pruned.  After  trying  peach 
trees  under  these  conditions  we  are  not  prepared  to 
advise  their  planting.  Apples  will  do  better.  By 
dl  means  graft  the  wild  seedlings,  provided  the  roots 
are  not  too  badly  eaten  by  borers.  In  some  cases 
these  roots  have  been  gnawed  to  a  mere  shell.  In 
this  sort  of  “culture”  you  must  be  very  careful 
to  hunt  borers  in  all  the  .trees.  Our 
grafted  trees  begin  giving  fruit  about 
four  years  from  the  graft.  They  may 
give  a  few  apples  earlier,  but  not  many. 

Tut  the  mulch  on  as  early  as  possible. 

The  latter  part  of  Summer  is  usually  the 
time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Apples  to  Follow  Chestnut. 

In  Northern  New  Jersey  we  are  cutting 
off  tracts  of  chestnut  forests,  generally  on 
rough  ground  that  is  hardly  lit  to  reclaim 
foi  tillable  land  after  trees  are  taken  off, 
aud  owing  to  the  disease  among  the  chestnut 
ti'ii'S  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  allow 
them  to  grow  up  again.  The  value  per  acre 
Mi'T  a  growth  of  30  or  50  years  has  not 
iuercAscd  as  one  would  think  it.  would  in 
comparison  with  the  Increased  cost  of  lum- 
l"T.  If  fruit  trees  were  planted  where  those 
tracts  were  cut  off  do  you  think  they  could 
l'1'  grown  successfully,  and  what  labor  would 

required  in  addition  to  keeping  down  the 
sprouts,  as  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
cultivate  except  by  hand  among  the  rocks 
and  stumps?  It  is  forest  soil  which  lias 

constantly  covered  by  the  falling  of  the 
leav,?S-  W.  A.  S. 

I  bis  has  been  worked  out  in  several 
places.  Such  soil  is  often  well  adapted 
J  apple  growing.  In  our  neighborhood 
a  piece  of  chestnut  wood  was  cut  off. 

I  be  timber  and  cord  wood  were  car¬ 
ried  away  and  then  the  field  was  thor¬ 
oughly  burned  over.  Unless  this  is  done 
bre  may  get  in  after  the  trees  are  planted 
and  destroy  the  orchard.  Lines  were 
111,1  north  and  south  wherever  a  course 
clearest  of  stumps  could  be  found.  The 
listance  apart  was  not  uniform,  varying 
Tom  25  to  40  feet.  By  selecting  these 
places  and  blowing  out  a  few  stumps 
it  was  possible  to  make  spaces  10  feet 
or  so  wide  through  which  a  one-horse 
[low  would  work.  The  trees  were 
planted  in  the  center  of  these  strips  and 
five  furrows  or  more  on  each  side  thrown  to  the 
trees.  This  gave  a  chance  to  give  cultivation.  The 
middles  were  filled  with  stumps.  Some  were  killed 
by  the  fire.  Most  sprouted,  and  the  sprouts  were 
mocked  off  with  an  axe  and  thrown  around  the  trees 
as  mulch.  With  this  treatment  in  a  couple  of  years 
they  were  dead  and  are  now  rotting.  Weeds  and 
brush  which  grew  among  them  were  cut  with  a 
brush  scythe  and  thrown  around  the  trees.  Grass 
scattered  in  the  mud  among  the  stumps  has  made 
a  fair  growth,  and  gives  more  mulch.  The  narrow 


strip  which  has  been  cultivated  prevents  the  spread 
of  fire,  and  the  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  with 
little  labor.  They  are  not  even  distances  apart,  but  can 
be  worked  one  way  thoroughly  if  desired  when  the 
stumps  come  out.  They  will  probably  be  left  in  sod 
with  the  narrow  strip  of  plowed  ground  alongside 
them.  They  could  have  been  grown  without  this 
plowing  by  simply  planting  them,  hoeing  a  small 
space  around  and  piling  brush  and  leaves.  This  is 
a  sure  invitation  to  damage  from  lire.  At  one  place 
in  the  South  the  weeds  were  cut  off,  trees  planted 
evenly  and  a  gang  of  colored  laborers  put  in  with 


r 


were  barren  the  previous  year,  and  probably  will  be 
in  1910,  while  the  Williams  always  bears  a  good  crop. 
With  us  the  Williams  is  ready  for  market  the  last 
week  in  July,  closely  following  the  Astrachan,  and 
continues  for  at  least  three  weeks,  the  fruit  ripening 
the  second  and  third  week  being  the  best.  To  those 
who  wish  to  try  this  variety  I  will  say,  plant  in  a 
strong  fertile  soil,  head  low  and  give  plenty  of  room. 
There  is  a  profitable  market  in  all  large  towns  for 
Summer  and  early  Fall  apples  of  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  good  quality.  During  its  season  the  Will¬ 
iams  Favorite  will  outsell  any  variety  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  To  follow  the  Williams  we  have 
the  Wealthy  and  are  trying  Richards  Graft,  Jeffcris 
and  Ohio  Nonpareil.  A  characteristic  fruit  is  shown 
in  Fig.  56.  Willard  mckinstry. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 


WILLIAMS  FAVORITE.  Fig.  5(5. 

heavy  hoes  to  tear  up  the  ground  and  grub  out  the 
brush.  This  would  not  pay  with  our  Northern  labor. 
The  plan  of  clearing  a  row  through  the  stumps  so 
as  to  plow  a  narrow  strip  is  probably  the  best  way 
to  utilize  such  land  at  moderate  expense.  We  know 
that  high  quality  fruit  can  be  grown  in  this  way. 


THE  WILLIAMS  FAVORITE  APPLE. 

Fig.  57  shows  one  of  our  Williams  Favorite  apple 
trees,  photographed  when  in  bloom  last  May.  This 
tree  is  one  of  two  which  my  grandfather  set  out  in  his 
door  yard  60  years  ago.  The  records  show  that  these 


THE  NEED  OF  A  FARM  EDUCATION. 
Views  of  a  Massachusetts  Man. 

As  I  read  Air.  Morse’s  article  on  page  70,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  people  are  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  education  doled  out 
by  the  average  country  high  school  has  been  and 
still  is  educating  our  young  people  away  from  the 
farm.  The  subjects  taught  usually  bear  no  direct 
relation  to  the  person’s  after  life  so  far  as  making 
him  a  successful  economic  farmer.  What  has  been 
the  course  in  the  school  has  not  trained  him  to  do 
a  bit  better  farming  than  his  father  did;  in  fact  it 
will  be  some  years  usually  before  he  can  do  as  well. 
I  may  not  express  my  views  at  length  on  this  theme, 
but  let  this  be  said — there  can  be  just  as  high  devel¬ 
opment,  just  as  broad  a  scope,  just  as  deep  and 
accurate  thinking  applied  by  the  pupil  in  studying 
the  subject  of  agriculture  as  can  be  secured  from 
many  of  the  so-called  necessary  subjects  of  our  present 
high  school  curricula.  Too  much  are  these  schools 
under  the  spell  of  the  college. 

Let  the  boy  find  his  chemistry  in  noting  action  of 
fertilizers  and  manures  on  different  soils,  upon  differ¬ 
ent  crops.  Connect  his  study  of  physics  with  farm 
tools  and  machinery.  Teach  him  how  to  select  seed, 
to  find  the  percentage  of  good  seed  apart  from  the 
chaff,  usually  too  evident  in  the  present-day  package, 
to  find  the  percentage  of  germination,  to  note  its 
vitality,  its  growth,  learn  to  feed  it  to 
best  advantage ;  and  much  else  that  I 
may  not  mention.  Last  let  him  receive 
his  share  of  the  dollar  returns  from  his 
knowledge  as  dividends  on  his  school  in¬ 
vestment.  Thus  you  will  have  made  him 
a  good  student,  a  better  farmer,  a  more 
desirable  citizen  to  help  along  this  ener¬ 
getic  old  world.  t.  a. 

Massachusetts. 


WILLIAA1S  FAVORITE;  AN  OLD  TREE.  Fig.  57. 


trees  have  fruited  each  successive  year  for  50  years. 
The  only  approach  to  failure  was  in  1884,  the  year 
of  the  great  freeze,  Alay  30.  Even  then  these  trees, 
being  protected  by  the  house,  produced  some  fruit. 
The  Williams  has  been  criticised  in  your  columns 
as  a  poor  grower  and  shy  bearer.  This  has  not  been 
our  experience.  We  have  a  row  of  Tolman,  which 
my  father  top-grafted  with  Baldwin  and  Williams 
13  years  ago.  The  Williams  grafts  have  made  as 
large  a  growth  as  the  Baldwin  and  produced  more 
fruit,  for  the  Baldwin,  while  well  loaded  in  1909, 


A  PLEA  FOR  SWEET  CLOVER. 

What  J.  W.  G.  says  about  Sweet  clover 
on  page  71  agrees  with  my  experience. 
One  reason  that  so  many  farmers  con¬ 
demn  it  without  a  trial  is  that  they  have 
seen  stock  refuse  to  eat  it  when  green 
and  rank.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  green 
clover  which  sometimes  causes  stock  to 
refuse  it,  largely  passes  away  when  cured 
for  hay.  For  hay  it  grows  too  coarse  to 
be  allowed  to  stand  until  in  bloom,  un¬ 
less  it  is  to  be  run  through  a  feed  cut¬ 
ter.  That  which  wc  ran  through  the 
cutter  was  all  eaten,  although  not  har¬ 
vested  until  beginning  to  bloom  and 
nearly  five  feet  high.  We  intend  to  try 
it  in  the  silo  with  corn.  Another  reason 
why  this  clover  is  not  more  used  is  that 
it  is  feared  as  a  weed.  By  cutting  or 
plowing  under  so  that  no  seeds  form 
there  is  no  danger.  Farmers  are  just 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  humus  in  the  soil  should  be  kept  up 
as  well  as  the  elements  of  fertility.  No 
matter  how  rich  in  fertilizer  a  soil  may 
be  it  cannot  do  its  best  unless  filled  with 
humus.  When  humus  is  added  to  a  soil 
its  texture  is  improved,  it  is  enabled  to 
withstand  drought  much  better,  and  ni¬ 
trogen,  the  most  costly  plant  food  ele¬ 
ment,  is  increased.  The  advantage  of 
Sweet  clover  is  that  it  is  so  very  thrifty  and  hardy, 
so  well  able  to  get  along  with  poor  soil,  drainage  and 
preparation.  Some  soils  are  said  to  require  inocula¬ 
tion,  but  we  have  not  found  such. 

If  there  is  any  leguminous  crop  equal  to  Sweet 
clover  for  green  manuring  in  the  cold  North  “we 
want  to  be  shown.”  h.  m.  p. 

Vermont.  _ 

If  the  world  Is  to  know  what  it  costs  a  farmer  to 
produce  a  pound  of  meat  or  a  bushel  of  grain,  why  should 
we  not  know  what  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  pair  of  shoes  cost? 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  >e  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


THE  SCHOOL  PROBLEM  IN  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK. 

On  page  70  J.  Grant  Morse  discusses 
the  school  problem.  The  conditions 
mentioned  may  be  typical  of  his  section 
of  the  State,  but  not  so  of  Northern 
New  York,  where  the  high  schools  are 
striving  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  students  the  importance  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  There  is  not  the  least  possible 
chance  to  contend  that  the  rural  scholar 
cannot  find  something  to  aid  him  as  a 
farmer.  But  what  does  he  get  to  help 
him  at  the  high  school?  First  and  fore¬ 
most  is  the  agricultural  course  that  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  in  our  North¬ 
ern  schools;  this  course  includes  labora¬ 
tory.  field,  lecture  and  text-book  work, 
besides  the  bulletins,  farm  papers  and 
reference  books  connected  with  the 
course.  Aside  from  the  agricultural 
science  proper,  the  young  farmer  will 
find  the  most  direct  help  in  the  regular 
science  courses. 

The  first  year  he  should  elect  biology; 
this  includes  botany,  zoology  and  phy¬ 
siology.  Thus  he  will  gain  an  insight 
into  the  structure  and  requirements  of 
plants,  animals  and  the  human  body. 
Physical  geography  should  follow  biol¬ 
ogy.  From  thi^~  tudy  the  student  will 
learn  of  the  structure  and  formation  of 
the  soils,  the  relation  of  organisms  to 
the  earth,  the  effect  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  erosion,  the  atmosphere  and 
the  conditions  it  governs.  The  junior 
year  will  include  a  science  which  all 
boys  learn  to  love,  namely,  physics,  and 
one  whose  principles  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  every  day  the  young  men  remain 
on  the  farm.  Chemistry  is  left  for  the 
senior  year,  not  because  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  physics,  but  because  the  student 
will  be  of  an  age  that  he  will  use  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  in  the  handling  of  danger¬ 
ous  chemicals.  But  if  the  prospective 
farmer  neglects  the  rest  of  the  science 
course  lie  should  not  neglect  chemistry. 
To  a  great  extent  upon  the  knowledge 
of  this  science  will  the  future  success  of 
the  young  agriculturist  depend.  In¬ 
directly,  bookkeeping  may  be  classed  as 
a  farmer  subject.  From  this  he  may 
learn  business  forms  and  terms,  also 
a  systematic  method  of  recording  his 
own  transactions. 

Before  the  student  leaves  the  high 
school  he  should  study  economics;  this 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  yet  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  curri¬ 
culum.  It  affords  the  student  knowledge 
of  money  and  its  uses,  of  natural  and 
artificial  wealth ;  of  the  factors  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  general  working  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  economy  as  related  to 
our  industries.  Then  come  the  much- 
despised  foreign  languages.  German 
may  be  eliminated  as  of  no  practical  use 
to  the  farmer.  But  it  is  advisable  for 
the  student  to  study  Latin,  for  the  study 
of  this  language  richly  repays  one  for 
the  time  and  effort  spent,  no  matter 
what  his  future  calling.  In  comparing 
the  teaching  of  farming  in  the  public 
School,  and  in  the  little  red  school  house, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  and  better 
work  along  this  line  is  accomplished  in 
the  public  school,  where  allotted  time  is 
given  to  manual  training  and  nature 
study.  It  is  interesting,  indeed,  to  pass 
through  the  grades  and  watch  the  little 
folks  at  work,  the  little  men  industrious 
with  their  tiny  tools,  and  the  little 
maids  plying  their  needles  like  any 
thrifty  housewife;  then  again  both 
equally  interested  in  their  miniature  gar¬ 
dens,  the  birds-  and  flowers.  Little, 
yes,  very  little  of  this  work  is  found  in 
the  district  school.  But  where  does  the 
fault  lie?  Certainly  not  with  the  public 
school,  nor  with  the  teacher;  she  teaches 
what  is  required  to  be  taught.  It  lies 


with  the  farmers  themselves.  If  they 
could  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
they  wish  their  children  to  be  taught,  and 
the  kind  of  training  the  teachers  should 
have,  and  make  a  just  appeal  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  it  is  needless 
to  say  there  would  be  a  movement  of 
reform  in  the  little  red  school  house. 

EARL.  H.  ALLEN. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  BLACKBERRIES  AND 
PEARS. 

R.  A.  M.,  Walker,  N.  Y. — What  do  you 
think  of  the  Blowers  and  Mersereau  black¬ 
berries,  are  they  hardy,  healthy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  as  commercial  varieties?  Are 
such  standard  varieties  as  Agawam,  Snyder 
and  Eldorado  less  frequently  attacked  by 
rusl  ?  2.  What  would  you  think  of  the 

Beurre  Clairgeau  as  a  pear  in  place  of 
Kieffer?  What  do  you  think  of  this  list  of 
varieties:  Clapp’s  E'avorite,  Bartlett,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Flemish  Beauty,  Lincoln  and 
Beurre  d'  Anjou?  Which  shall  I  heave  out? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Mersereau  blackberry 
has  been  successfully  fruited  for  many 
years,  and  like  all  other  varieties  it  is 
satisfactory  and  profitable  according  to 
the  locality,  soil  cultivation,  etc.  Few 
fruits  do  equally  well  in  all  places,  and 
for  all  growers.  The  Blowers  is  one 
of  the  more  recent  introductions,  and 
is  said  to  be  very  hardy  of  plant  and  a 
heavy  cropper  of  fine  large  fruit.  All 
new  varieties  should  be  tried  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  way  first,  as  what  succeeds 
with  one  may  fail  with  another.  The 
Snyder  and  Agawam  are  both  strong, 
healthy  growing  plants  and  very  produc¬ 
tive,  but  the  fruit  is  too  small  and  can¬ 
not  be  recommended  as  market  varieties, 
where  the  Larger  berries  can  be  grown. 
Eldorado  is  a  very  desirable  black¬ 
berry  ;  while  not  so  hardy  as  Snyder, 
it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  larger 
fruiting  kinds,  being  a  good  cropper, 
and  the  berries  average  large,  black, 
firm  and  good  quality. 

2.  If  the  Buerre  Clairgeau  succeeds 
in  the  locality  and  soil  of  the  inquirer, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  mo’re 
profitable  pear  than  the  Kieffer.  Clapp’s 
Favorite  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  pears  to  grow,  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  kinds  that  is  most  subject 
to  the  fire  blight — when  given  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  plenty  of  manure  the  trees  are 
generally  killed  by  blight  before  they 
come  into  profitable  bearing  age.  Bart¬ 
lett  is  so  well  known,  with  all  of  its 
•advantages  and  failures  as  a  paying  va¬ 
riety,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  need  ad¬ 
vice  about  planting  it.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  is  the  blight;  otherwise  it  is  the 
king  of  pears,  either  for  quality  or  profit. 
Beurre  d’ Anjou  is  a  standard  variety  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  commercial 
orchard.  The  Lincoln  (not  Lincoln 
Coreless)  is  considered  a  very  fine  pear 
but  has  not  been  generally  planted  in 
the  East,  and  but  few  eastern  nursery¬ 
men  offer  it.  As  I  fruited  it,  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  promising  variety,  and  one 
that  should  be  tried  in  the  orchard  of 
every  pear  grower.  Prof.  Hedrick  of 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  experiment  station  no 
doubt  can  furnish  R.  A.  M.  with  all  the 
information  he  needs  about  pears  in  the 
locality  where  he  intends  planting. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 


Save  Money  on  F ruit  Plants 


Healthy,  northern-grown  stock,  which  will 
produce  money-making  crops,  Strawberry, 
Kaspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape 
Hants,  lttc. 


O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN, 


Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


Read  Our  Guarantee 

Every  plant  we  ship  is  guaranteed  to  be 
first  class  and  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach 
you  in  good  growing  condition  (by  express;  and 
please  you,  or  your  money  back. 

You  can  make  big  money  growing  good 
berries,  bnt  you  cannot  expect  to  grow  good 
fruit  by  planting  and  replanting  small  inferior 
stock . 

Ourplantsareall  grown  on  new  ground 

(this  being  the  first  ciop)  and  are  large,  heavy 
rooted  and  free  from  disease. 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our  own 
ground  and  know  what  we  are  selling. 
That  is  why  our  business  has  nearly  doubled 
every  year  for  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a  car 
load.  Our  laTge  illustrated  catalogue  is 
instructive  aud  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers. 
Write  for  it  today. 


TO  TREE  BUYERS. 

THE  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in 
fruit  growing  is  in  getting  started  right 
by  planting  only  the  choicest  stock. 
Harrison’s  trees  are  grown  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  where  the  soil  conditions 
are  ideal  for  growing  nursery  stock.  The 
growing  season  is  longer  than  in  most 
nursery  sections,  which  gives  us  a  larger  and 
stronger  tree,  and  better  matured. 

Our  nursery  comprises  over  2,000  acres  (the 
largest  tree-growing  establishment  in  the 
world).  The  growth  of  our  business  is  due  to 
the  QUALITY  of  our  stock  and  the  pains¬ 
taking  manner  in  which  all  orders  are  filled. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRCITand  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREKS.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im¬ 
mense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS.  the  queen 
of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
In  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc.,  Elegant  168-paga 
Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
will  Insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost.  56  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  219„  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO  O] 


If  you  want,  a  dozen  trees  ora  carload  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  us  about  your  needs  for  Spring 
planting. 

Our  booklets,  “How  to  Grow  Fruit’’  and  “Howto 
Plant  About  the  Country  Home,’’  contain  just  the 
information  you  want  on  these  subjects— price  25c. 
each— hut  either  or  both  free  with  11)10  Catalog 
to  any  reader  of  The  firm  at,  New-Yorkkii  who 
will  plant  a  tree  or  plant  of  any  kind  the  coming 
Sprlug. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421.  Berlin,  Md. 


CHERRIES.  GRAPES. 
VINES.  SHRUBS.  ETC. 

We  offer  New  York  State  Grown 
Trees,  .Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25.  . 

DeaJ  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

1 1  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Vines 

Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown. 
Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 
THE  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

IRooscvelt,  2  Lombard,  1  Brad¬ 
shaw  Pluru:  1  Montmorency,  1 
Windsor  Cherry;  1  Niagara,  1 
Elberta  Peach;  1  Baldwin,  1 
Dutchess  Apple,  1  Orange  Quince  and  1  Bartlett 
Pear.  All  12  trees  first  class.  4  feet  high  for  98  cts. 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale  prices, 
freight  paid.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
MALONEY  BUOS.  A  WELLS,  Box  16  DAN9VILLE,  N.  Y. 


35  YEARS  GROWING 

EVERGREENS 

and  Forest  trees.  Over  38 
tested  hardy  varieties.  All 
Nursery  grown.  We  have 
over  60  millions  and  ship 
safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  trees  live 
and  grow,  because  they 
have  good  roots.  Large  as 
veil  as  small  trees  supplied. 

$1.00  and  up  per  thousand. 

Our  new  catalog  is  a  mine  of  Information.  You  can 
have  a  beautiful  Windbreak,  Hedge,  Shelterbelt  or 
Screen  with  the  hardiest  of  Evergreens  at  a  very  low- 
cost.  Our  Bargain  sheet  describes  50  bargain  lots  from 
$1.00  per  100  and  up.  Millions  of  Nursery  grown  Forest 
trees.  Shade  and  Ornamentals,  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Vines. 
Send  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Bargain  sheet. 

DUTY  f  Evergreen  Specialist 
•  *  Box212,  Dundee,  lllinoit 


BUY  FRUIT  TREES 

AT  A  BIG  SAVING  TO  YOU 

Good  Cherry  Stock  has  been  scarce  for  the  past  few  years, 
yet  wefolTer  best  varieties  at  one-third  off.  Our  Big  4  is  a 
iuoney -making  collection.  Plant  Pears  now — Bartlett  and 
the  favorite  Beurre  Bose— exceptionally  fine  and  the  genu¬ 
ine.  Plums  and  Peaches,  except  ours,  have  nearly  doubled 
in  price.  Our  Peaches  are  grown  from  buds  from  beariug 
trees.  Many  growers  claim  this  point — few  actually  doit. 
Big  savings  on  all  lines.  You  will  be  convinced  if  you 

Send  for  Picture  Catalogue 

containing  illustrations  of  prize  fruit  and  our  bargain 
prices.  We  arc  also  breeders  of  prize  Hampshire  Sheep. 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SONS,  Box  20.  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


aETREEf 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Beet 
rooted  stock.  Genuine.cheap.  2sample  currants  mailed 
for  10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  HOKSCH  &  SON, iredonia,  X.Y, 


A  DDT  I?  TDrre-50’000  fine  Straight, 

/Tri  1/L  illLLu  healthy,  stocky,  well 
rooted  trees.  Leading 
varieties  for  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Penn.,  New  York  Slate. 
Prices  reasonable.  SALESMEN  WANTED. 
Outfit  free.  Address 

W.  T.  MITCHELL  8  SON,  BEVERLY.  OHIO. 


TREES 

CATALOG  FREE. 


—150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
29  Maple  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Cn  II  IT  Send  for  new  catalog  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
rnUII  mental  Trees.  Berry  Plants,  Asparugu; 
Tnrro  etc.  Get  01,1  P*'iues  before  ordering 
I  Hi  lN  elsewhere.  Stock  fresh  dug,  direct  to 
I  IIULU  planters  at  low  prices.  We  grow  the  old 
fashioned,  hardy  WHITE  SWEET  CHERRY. 
L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


MILDEW  ON  VIOLETS. 

TF.  B.  C.,  Taunton,  Mass. — I  am  growing 
some  violets  under  glass  in  cold  frames,  and 
notice  finite  a  lot  of  mold  or  mildew  on 
(hem.  They  have  been  frozen  up.  What  is 
probably  the  cause  and  also  a  cure  for  it? 
Could  you  give  some  general  directions  for 
the  care  of  these  violets? 

Ans. — The  most  likely  cause  of  the 
mold  on  or  about  these  violets  is  lack  of 
ventilation,  this  being  one  of  the  un¬ 
avoidable  handicaps  in  growing  violets 
in  cold  frames.  The  best  remedy  for 
it  is  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  but  during 
midwinter  there  are  many  days  that 
are  too  cold  and  dull  to  allow  of  open¬ 
ing  the  sashes.  Whenever  the  weather 
will  permit  the  sashes  should  be  raised 
on  the  side  opposite  from  the  wind, 
giving  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will 
allow.  Some  slaked  lime  sprinkled 
among  the  plants  and  then  scratched 
into  the  soil  with  a  weeder  would  help 
to  correct  the  trouble.  The  plants 
should  also  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible 
by  picking  off  decayed  leaves,  though 
there  are  few  opportunities  for  doing 
such  work  at  this  season. 

...  W.  H.  TAPLIN. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  In 
America,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental 
Shade  and  Forest 
Trees. 

K.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  111. 


PRIVET  HEDGING. 

You  will  want  to  plant  early. 

We  deliver  free  if  order  comes  soon. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES 

A  full  list  at  present. 

ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 

Our  new  catalogue  is  ready.  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J- 


TREES 


What-?1”* 


Green's  North  Grown  Apple, 
Pear ,  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Etc • 

Largest  Supply  of  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear  Trees,  Roses, 
Etc.  Buy  direct  from  Producer. 

Green’s  Bargain — 10  Big  Grape  Vines  for  98c, 
as  follows;  1  Brighton,  3  Concord,  1  Moore’s  Early, 
2  Regal  Red,  3  Niagara  White. 

Green’s  25c  Grape  Offer — One  Niagara 
White,  one  Worden  Black,  one  Brighton  Red. 
Three  grape  vines  by  mail  for  25c. 

Send  to-day  for  NEW  FRUIT  CATALOGUE,  and  a  copy  of 
BIG  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR,  all  a  gift  to  you.  Established  30 
years.  Capital,  $100,000.00. 

Send  10  cents  for  Green’s  Book  on  Fruit  Growing— worth  $1. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FARM  WOMAN’S  GARDEN. 

Part  II. 

The  peonies,  Iris  and  Phlox  give  us 
flowers  for  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  but  we  can  make  these  bor¬ 
ders  gay  in  early  Spring  by  planting 
small  bulb's,  which  have  ceased  to  bloom 
and  ripened  their  foliage  before  the 
larger  plants  overshadow  them.  These 
may  include  snowdrops,  Siberian  squills, 
Glory-of-the-snow  (Chionodoxa),  tulips, 
hyacinths,  daffodils,  grape  hyacinths  and 
dog-tooth  violets.  These  are  all  planted 
in  October,  or,  if  a  very  open  season, 
into  November.  These  are  cheap,  ex¬ 
cept  choice  named  varieties  of  the  larger 
bulbs;  the  daffodil  fancier  may,  if  he 
will,  pay  as  high  as  $200  for  a  single 
bulb  of  a  new  English  variety.  But  the 
smaller  bulbs,  dotted  through  the  border, 
are  blooming  gaily  before  the  pseonies 
or  Iris  dare  to  push  through,  the  snow¬ 
drops  leading  the  way  in  February,  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York,,  and  if  the 
situation  is  favorable  they  stay  with  us 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  daffodils 
should  have  more  open  spaces,  because 
we  expect  them,  to  be  permanent,  and 
they  should  have  a  good  chance  to  make 
strong  growth  without  being  over¬ 
shadowed.  The  Crocuses  may  also  be 
dotted  about  in  the  grass  near  the 
edges  of  the  lawn,  where  they  will 
be  a  gay  sight  in  March  and  April,  and 
will  have  ripened  their  foliage  before 
it  is  time  to  use  the  lawn  mower. 

A  great  many  hardy  plants  may  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  July  and 
August,  the  little  plants  being  wintered 
in  a  cold  frame.  The  main  point  is 
to  get  fresh  seed;  in  most  cases  the 
germination  is  poor  where  seed  of  the 
previous  season  is  used.  After  you 
once  have  your  own  plants  you  can  be 
sure  of  fresh  seed.  As  the  time  of 
sowing  is  usually  warm  and  dry,  a  little 
extra  care  will  be  needed.  If  a  cold 
frame  is  not  available,  sow  in  shallow 
boxes,  cover  with  glass,  and  put  where 
there  is  shade  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  or  if  in  beds,  after  the 
sowing  is  finished  put  a  piece  of  damp 
burlap  or  sacking  over  the  bed,  and 
keep  it  there  until  the  little  seed¬ 
lings  appear.  The  best  way  to  sow  these 
seeds  is  to  scatter  them  over  the  mellow 
surface  of  the  bed,  dust  a  sprinkling 
of  soil  over,  and  then  pat  it  down  with 
a  smooth  board.  This  is  the  right  way 
to  sow  pansy  seed,  which  is  sown  in  Au¬ 
gust  for  flowering  the  following  Spring. 
We  have  no  trouble  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York,  in  carrying  the  young  pansies 
over  Winter  in  outdoor  beds,  where  water 
will  not  lie,  with  a  little  mulching  like 
strawberries,  and  a  great  many  commer¬ 
cial  plants  are  treated  this  way  though 
the  early  blooming  plants  are  from 
frames  and  hotbeds. 

Among  the  hardy  perennials  raised 
from  seed  in  this  way  are  laven¬ 
der,  larkspur,  hollyhocks,  foxgloves, 
rose  campion,  sweet  williams,  coreopsis, 
forget-me-not,  Iceland  and  Oriental 
poppies,  and  the  list  may  be  extended 
indefinitely.  Some  of  the  perennials  are 
quite  satisfactory  for  Spring  sowing  too, 
being  put  in  as  early  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  outside  or  sown  in  pots 
in  the  house  in  February  or  March,  but 
as  but  few  of  them  will  bloom  the  same 
year  very  little  is  thus  gained.  Among 
the  plants  enumerated  none  will  give 
more  pleasure  than  the  rose  campion 
or  mullein  pink,  with  handsome  gray 
foliage  and  brilliant  crimson  flowers, 
or  the  sweet  william,  and  both  of  them 
are  very  liberal  in  selfsown  seedlings. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  lilies  or 
Gladiolus,  which  must  be  considered  sep¬ 
arately  from  Spring  bulbs.  The  beauti- 
Hil  white  St.  Joseph’s  lily,  Lilium  candi- 
flum,  is  hardy,  but  unfortunately,  like 
the  Bermuda  lilies  and  others,  is  often 
affected  by  some  mysterious  disease,  for 
which  we  have  no  remedy.  St.  Joseph’s 
lily  must  be  planted  in  August,  when 
the  bulbs  are  first  received  by  the  dealers, 
f  he  native  American  wood  and  tiger 
lilies  are  admirable  for  the  herbaceous 


borders ;  wild  plants  should  be  marked 
when  in  bloom,  and  transplanted  when 
top  growth  ceases  in  September.  The 
hardy  Japanese  lilies  are  usually  planted 
in  Fall,  at  a  depth  of  about  eight  inches. 
They  like  a  rich  well-drained  soil,  but 
manure  must  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  bulbs.  It  is  a  safe  precaution  to  put 
a  handful  of  sand  in  the  hole,  around 
the  bulb.  As  for  the  Gladiolus,  plant 
as  many  roots  as  means  and  space  allow, 
in  an  open  sunny  spot  in  Spring  and  do 
not  forget  at  least  one  conn  of  Princeps, 
a  magnificent  scarlet  variety,  of  recent 
introduction.  You  will  get  much  pleas¬ 
ure,  also  from  mixed  Gladiolus  of  the 
Childsii  strain. 

Every  seed  catalogue  will  tell  you 
much  about  annuals,  and  the  seed 
packets  usually  bear  reliable  directions 
for  sowing.  The  indispensables  in  an¬ 
nuals  are  pansies,  both  Spring  and  Au¬ 
gust  sown,  sweet  peas,  Zinnias,  mari¬ 
golds,  both  French  and  African,  nastur¬ 
tiums  dwarf  and  climbing,  and  Petunias, 
all  of  which  are  absolutely  dependable 
for  profuse  bloom.  Cosmos  should  be 
added  if  you  enjoy  a  long  Fall,  but  in 
northern  localities,  frost  often  comes 
before  it  is  at  its  best.  Fifty  cents  spent 
in  annuals  will  fill  a  small  garden  with 
beauty.  Early  planting  is  imperative  for 
the  sweet  peas;  better  sow  them  two 
inches  deep  in  the  bottom  of  a  two-inch 
trench,  and  fill  up  the  trench  as  growth 
progresses,  so  they  are  deeply  rooted. 
They  don’t  like  to  be  scorched,  so  mulch 
with  lawn  clippings,  and  give  lots  of 
water  when  in  bloom. 

We  have  not  said  a  word  about  roses, 
and  no  garden  should  be  without  them. 
But  they  need  a  whole  volume,  not 
merely  a  chapter,  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Martin’s  recent  article  will  bear 
re-reading  before  Spring  planting.  We 
should  like  to  say  something  about 
hardy  Chrysanthemums — try  at  least 
some  of  the  little  Pompons,  which  are 
very  hardy  and  very  gay — and  there  are 
so  many  other  reliable  Irises  besides  the 
Germanica  that  everyone  will  want  to 
expand  in  culture  of  this  plant.  As  for 
flowering  shrubs,  who  among  us  has  a 
tithe  of  the  beautiful  specimens  we 
might  possess?  There  are  many  beauti¬ 
ful  farm  gardens  in  America,  but  not 
nearly  as  many  as  there  should  be. 
Why  not  work  for  farm  beauty,  as  well 
as  farm  prosperity? 

“All  the  pedestrians  seem  to  stop  at 
your  store.”  “Oh,  I  manage  to  interest 
’em.”  “What’s  your  idea?”  “I  have  a 
thermometer  that  registers  four  degrees 
higher  in  Summer  and  six  degrees  lower 
in  Winter  than  any  other  thermometer 
in  town.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

“But  do  you  think,”  asked  the  visitor 
in  the  local  option  town,  “that  prohibi¬ 
tion  really  prevents?”  “Well,”  replied 
the  native,  “it  prevents  a  fellow  from 
getting  the  best  of  whisky,  but  it  doesn’t 
prevent  whisky  from  getting  the  best 
of  him. — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


THE 

HASH  IN 
SHOE 


FOR  FARMERS 


All  SOLID  Leather 


Every  Lift  ill  heel 
Solid  Leather  and 
put  on  by  hand. 
Our  heels  guaran¬ 
teed  never  to  come 
off.  The  Upper 
Leather  and  Hot 
tom  Stock  the  best 
obtainable  in  the 
United  States. 

The  IIitHklu 
Shoes  have 
had  a  good  rep¬ 
utation  f  o  r 
nineteen  yours, 
but  have 
never 
been  off¬ 
ered  t  o 
the  trade 


Heights  0,  8  and 
10  inches.  Full 
bellows  tongue. 
...  ...  All  shoes  lltted 

with  best  Silk  and  unbleached  Linen  8  cord  wax  thread. 
6-1  n.  llnskln  Bui.  .  .  $3.50 

8-In.  Huskln  Hal.  .  .  .  $4.50 

]  O-lu  llnnkln  Ital.  .  .  .  $5.00 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  We  have  never 
had  a  pair  of  these  shoes  returned  to  us. 

Money  or  express  order  to  accompany  order. 

THE  RASKIN  SHOE  MFC.  (;«„ 

Dept.  A,  Stlttville,  Oneida  Co.,  New  York. 


Gas  Light  Has  Come  to  the  Farm 

^JpHE  advantages  of  good  light  are  now  open  to  all.  Gas  light  is  now 
made  at  home— economically.  So  here  is  a  welcome  charm  in  bright¬ 
ness,  good  cheer  and  comfort — things  everyone  wants  in  the  home.  Have  this 
improvement.  Join  the  thousands  who  have  beautified  the  home  this  way 
and  put  “  sunshine  at  night  ”  into  the  home  life. 


80,000  LAST  YEAR. 

In  1909  over  90,000  farm  and  suburban  homes 
lighted  up.  This  is  in  the  United  States  alone. 
The  reason  is  that  this  light  piped  throughout 
like  city  gas  and  burned  on  handsome  gas  fix¬ 
tures  costs  no  more  than  Kerosene  oil,  and  is 
wholesome,  healthful  light,  as  also  soft  and 
good  for  the  eyes.  No  improvement  could  be 
more  important.  All  the  lights  may  be  lighted 
without  matches.  Light  up  barn  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  too,  making  them  safer  and  making  chores 
easier  done. 

FROM  CRUSHED  STONE  AXD 
WATER. 

Only  water  and  a  manufactured  gas-producing 
stone  (called  Calcium  Carbide)  is  needed,  This 
stone  is  hard  and  clean,  cannot  explode  or  burn 
and  will  keep  in  auy  climato.  It  is  the  safest 
lighting  agent  known. 


OLT 


ACETYLENE 

GENERATOR. 


The  gas-producing 
stone  and  water  is  put 
into  the  Generator. 
This  takes  not  over  15 
minutes  once  a  month 
or  less.  Can  be  done 
by  a  boy.  The  Gener¬ 
ator  is  simple,  strong 
and  automatic  making 
the  gas  only  as  needed. 
We  fully  guarantee 
every  Generator  and 
can  refer  to  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 
You  now  have  the 
whole  story— in  out¬ 
line.  Let  us  send  you 
all  the  facts  in  detail. 


Simply  ask  for  booklet 


No.  17.  It  will  lie  sent  free  and  promptly. 
Address  Home  Office, 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  23  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


Burpee,  Philadelphia, 


written  on  a  post  card,  giv¬ 
ing  your  own  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  will  bring  you  a  copy 

_  _  .of  The  Leading  American 

Seed  Catalog— provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.  A  book  of  178  pages  with  col¬ 
ored  plates  painted  from  nature.  It  tells  .the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  that  Grow.  We 
have  the  Largest  Mail-order 
Seed  T rade  in  the  World  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  address  simply 


Burpee,  Philadelphia 


REEKS 

HARDEN  BOOK 
Best  aid  to 
Successful 
Gardening 


256.  pages  of  practical 
gardening  information.  8 
beautiful  color  and  duotone 
plates.  Special  cultural  notes 
on  How  lo  Grow  Flowers 
from  Seed  ;  How  to  Grow 
Asters,  Sweet-peas,  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Palms,  Ferns, 
Roses,  etc.  Tells  clearly  how  to  grow  fine  vegetables. 
Lists  1 ,200  varieties  of  flower  seeds,  2,000  kinds 
of  plants,  and  600  varieties  of  vegetables,  besides 
numerous  hardy  shrubs,  climbing  plants,  small  fruits, 
water-lilies,  etc.,  etc. 


Mailed  free  to  anyone, mentioning  this 
publication. 


GIANT  ORCHID-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS. 

These  are  the  aristocrats  of  ttie  Sweet  Pea  family 
ami  are  Juat  aa  easy  to  grow  aa  the  common  kinds. 
Flowers  of  extraordinary  size,  with  wavy  petals 
and  usually  borne  four  to  a  spray, 

AH  colors  mixed,  lit  eta.  per  pkt.,  15  ets.  per  oz. 
“Garden  Hook**  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714!Cheitnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


L/VJNGSTONS 

Famous  Tomatoes 

|  are  favorably  known  through- 
!  out  the  world.  Twonty-fivo  of 
the  best  sorts  were  introduced 
by  us.  We  grow  more  high- 
grade  tomato  seed  than  any 
other  seedsman  in  the  world. 

New  Globe-Shaped  Sorts: 

Globe,  Hummer  and  Corelpas  aro  nearly 
I'ncket  of  <•  lobe  10  ets;  Hummer  10  cts;  I’orele** 


perfect. 


15  cts.;  the  throe  sorts,  one  packet  of  each  for  *25  cts. 


Livingston’s  Superb  Onions 

We  grow  acres  of  Onion  seeds  on  our  farms  annually. 
Livingston’*  (  Southport  White  tilobe  5c  )  the  3  pkt*. 
Private  *<  Southport  Red  (Hobo  •  5c  >  for 

Strains  (  Ohio  Yellow  Globe  *  .  5c )  10  cents. 


Beautiful  130-Page  Catalogue  FREE! 

It’s  the  finest  seed  book  of  the 
year.  Contains  more  than  250 
illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Practical  cultural 
hints  will  help  to  make  your 
work  a  success.  Write  for  it 
today.  It’s  F-R-E-E  ! 

THE  L/V/N 

357  High  St.,  Columbus, 


N.  WERTHHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
(’lover,  Ked  Top,  Bluo  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WEKTHE1MER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ltd. 


Absolutely  Reliable 

Not  Like  the  Ordinary  Kind. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you 
have  secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue 
differs  from  other  catalogues  just  as 
Our  Seeds  differ  from  other  seeds. 

Besides  being  an  invaluable  guide 
to  the  planter,  it  is  a  work  of  art. 
Write  for  it. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St-,  NEW  YORK- 

108  Years  in  Business  inlNew^YorkDCity, 
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Large  Potatoes 
to  the  Hill 


That  is  what  you  get  from  our 
seed.  Wo  have  perfected  several 
varieties  of  potatoes  that  are  tin- 
equaled  in  quality  and  yield. 
Our  customers  have  had  won¬ 
derful  success  with  our  pota¬ 
toes,  beans  and  peas— they 
aro  our  specialties— been 
years  developing  them  to 
thoir  present  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Let  us  send  you  our  1 12 
page  catalog  of  hardy,  North¬ 
ern-grown  field,  vegetable  and 
llower  seeds.  Write  to-day. 

DARLING  8  BEAHAN,  1SS5S2' 


orrno  THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

p  J*  I  I  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
[J  1^1  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Con¬ 
tains  lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  84,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


SEED  CORN 

WING’S  IMPROVED  WHITE  CAP.  45  acres  in 
1908  produced  4505  bit.;  100 acres  in  1909  produced 9000 bu. 
v  WING’S  lOO-DAY  WHITE.  Splendid  early  white. 

WING’S  180-DAY  YELLOW.  Yields  close  to  the 
Improved  White  Cap,  and  is  a  splendid,  reliable  varietv. 

We  also  grow  HE  ID’S  YELLOW  DENT,  CLAKAGE 
and  other  choice  varieties.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Bax  423  Mechanlcaburg,  Ohio 


Tested  Seed  Corn  SssssF.a.TSJ 

and  late.  Specimen  grains  for  testing,  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
tor  them  and  see  for  yourself. 

Box  26  HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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Renovating  Poor  Hayfield. 

D.  B.  L.,  Hanover,  Pa.— I  have  four  acres 
of  sod  for  hay  this  season.  It  is  last  year's 
hayfield,  but  stand  is  poor.  Mow  shall  I 
treat  same  so  as  to  get  profitable  hay  yield? 
Shall  I  use  Cutaway,  and  follow  with  drill, 
sowing  cow  peas  or  Winter  vetch? 

Ans. — The  grass  may  be  so  poor  that 
you  cannot  get  a  “profitable  yield.”  The 
surest  thing  is  to  feed  the  grass,  using 
soluble  fertilizers.  Use  on  the  four 
acres  4C0  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400 
muriate  of  potash  and  800  pounds  acid 
phosphate.  If  there  is  any  grass  there 
this  mixture  will  bring  it  out.  The 
after  culture  will  depend  on  what  you 
want  to  do  with  the  field  and  whether 
yon  need  more  forage.  You  can  break 
up  the  sod  after  haying  and  drill  Whip¬ 
poorwill  cow  peas  and  get  a  fair  crop 
with  favorable  weather.  On  our  own 
farm,  if  we  wanted  this  field  as  a 
permanent  meadow,  we  should  plow  or 
disk  after  haying  and  plant  fodder  corn 
in  drills;  give  thorough  culture  to 
break  up  the  sod  and  after  cutting  the 
corn  fodder,  work  up  the'  soil,  lime 
heavily  and  re-seed  to  grass  in  late 
September. 

Fish  as  a  Fertilizer. 

.4.  II.  8.,  Georgia. — In  composting  fresh 
fish,  menhaden,  etc.,  what  would  be  the  best 
method?  What  proportion  of  the  three  fer¬ 
tilizing  constituents  do  fish  contain?  Using 
the  above  compost  as  a  basis,  would  not  it 
be  easy  to  add  proper  deficient  proportions 
and  get  a  good  fertilizer  for  various  uses, 
adding  of  course  amounts  proportionate  to 
the  crop  needs? 

Ans. — Like  all  fresh  animal  matter, 
fish  contains  nitrogen,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  practically  no  potash.  In  a 
ton  of  such  fish  there  will  be  about  100 
pounds  nitrogen  and  115  phosphoric 
acid.  About  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
fish  is  to  compost  them  with  muck  or 
black  soil  from  a  swamp,  pond  or  river 
bottom.  Make  a  layer  of  the  muck  and 
then  a  layer  of  the  fish,  and  scatter 
on  lime  or  wood  ashes.  Then  more 
muck,  more  fish  and  so  on,  always  keep¬ 
ing  the  pile  covered  with  six  inches  of 
muck.  In  four  months  or  so  the  fish 
will  be  decayed  down  to  the  bones  and 
the  muck  will  absorb  most  of  the  am¬ 
monia  resulting  from  this  decay.  In 
order  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer  you 
should  add  muriate  of  potash  or  kainit 
to  the  compost. 

Moving  a  Maple  Tree. 

A.  H.,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. — I  would  like  to 
know  if  I  could  move  a  maple  tree  from 
one  place  to  another  at  any  time  during 
the  Winter  months.  The  tree  is  about  20 
feet  high  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  IIow 
close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should  I  cut 
the  roots  off.  and  should  the  ground  be 
frozen  hard  around  the  roots  so  the  dirt 
will  hang  on? 

Ans. — The  maple  tree  if  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  the  size  mentioned,  can 
be  successfully  moved  and  replanted 
during  the  Winter.  Hundreds  of  such 
and  larger-sized  than  the  one  mentioned 
are  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
by  a  nurseryman  in  this  section.  The 
usual  method  is  to  cover  the  ground 
where  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  with 
•coarse  manure  to  keep  the  ground  from 
freezing,  and  to  have  loose,  unfrozen 
soil  to  fill  in  and  bank  up  around  the 
tree;  also  to  save  labor  from  digging 
through  the  frost.  Then  dig  around  the 
tree  to  be  moved  leaving  all  the  roots 
possible — taking  into  consideration  the 
weight  of  the  soil  remaining  to  be  moved 
with  the  roots.  A  trench  about  a  foot 
wide  or  more  is  dug  out,  and  deep 
'enough  to  cut  off  all  the  side  roots. 
Let  the  tree  stand  until  the  sides  are 
frozen  enough  to  hold  the  earth,  which 
should  be  two  or  three  inches  of  frozen 
earth.  The  tree  can  then  be  upset  by 
fastening  a  rope  in  the  top,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  pulley,  placing  planks  across  the 
hole  so  that  the  weight  of  the  top  will 
throw  the  root  and  earth  up  out  of  the 
hole.  If  the  tree  is  to  be  moved  only  a 
short  distance  it  can  be  rolled  along  on 
planks  to  its  new  position,  and  raised 
upright  by  rope  and  pulleys.  Those 
who  make  a  business  of  moving  large 
trees  have  wagons  made  for  the  purpose. 
A  shaft  is  fastened  to  the  upright  tree 
loaded  and  ready  to  move  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  planted  and  placed 
and  when  the  tree  is  upset  it  is  already 
upright  by  horse  power.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  tree  dies  that  these  men  move. 


Magnolias  and  the  tulip  poplar  are  more 
sensitive  about  having  the  exposed  ends 
of  their  roots  frozen.  Maples  and  most 
other  deciduous  trees,  and  many  of  the 
conifers  or  evergreens  are  successfully 
moved  every  year.  Care  is  taken  to 
have  the  earth  pounded  down  hard 
around  the  tree  when  planting,  and 
mounded  up  around  it  until  Spring.  It 
should  also  be  well  fastened  by  rope  to 
keep  the  winds  from  blowing  it  over 
and  swaying  it  back  and  forth. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 

Figuring  a  Fertilizer. 

n.  8.  C.,  Petersburg,  A'.  J. — I  wish  to  mix 
a  fertilizer  analyzing  ammonia  eight  to 
nine  per  cent.,  available  phosphoric  acid 
six  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  potash  eight  to 
nine  per  cent.  Will  you  tell  me  what  pro¬ 
portion  by  pounds  of  the  following  to  use 
to  make  a  ton?  Nitrate  of  soda  (19  per 
cent  ammonia)  :  muriate  of  potash  (50  per 
cent  actual  potash)  ;  acid  phosphate  (14 
per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  one  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid.) 

Ans. — At  your  lowest  figures  you  need 
160  pounds  of  ammonia,  120  phosphoric 
acid  and  160  potash.  If  your  nitrate  of 
soda  contains  19  per  cent  ammonia  you 
must  use  845  pounds  of  nitrate  in  order 
to  obtain  the  desired  amount.  Figuring 
the  same  way  with  .the  others  you  will 
need  320  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and 
850  pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  This 
makes  2015  pounds. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Oats 

Outyield  all  other  varieties  in  field  culture  on  our 
own  farms  in  every  case. 

During  the  past  isix  years  we  have  tested  all  the 
leading  so-called  new  oats  on  our  Seed  Farms,  and 
in  every  instance  oats  of  our  own  introduction  have 
outyielded  the  others  from  17-40  bushels  per  acre. 

DIBBLE’S  OATS,  for  six  years,  growing  from  120  to 
200  acres  annually,  have  given  us  over  twice  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  the  United  States  for  the 
entire  period. 

Several  customers  have  written  us  that  Dibble’s 
Oats  produced  over  100  bushels  per  acre,  while  scores 
have  said  that  our  Oats  “doubled  their  crop.” 

Dibble’s  Oats  are  early,  stiff  straw,  long  branch¬ 
ing  heads,  grain  pure  white,  thin  hulled,  weighing 
34-38  pounds  per  measured  bushel.  Our  oat  fields 
are  hand  weeded  while  growing,  and  the  grain  is 
recleaned  by  the  best  mills  known  to  the  trade. 

Price.  bu,  bag,  $2,25:  10  bu,,  $8;  100  bn,,  $75, 
Bags  free.  Liberal  samples  and  our  1910  catalog, 
the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  FREE. 
Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B. 


A  5c.  Stamp 

will  promptly  bring  to  you  a  copy 
of  our  Catalogue  or  one  of  our 
SALESMEN. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY 

(A  household  name.) 

Nurserymen,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


VICK’S 

RELIABLE  ASTER  SEED. 

CpCL  I  would  like  every  flower  lover  to  give 
rntc  my  Aster  Seed  a  trial.  There  is  no 

packet  .Wick’s  Lavender  Branching 

free  to  all  who  apply. 

Also  beautiful  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

E.  H.  VICK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


p..  J.  Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike  and  Alfalfa 
\PP(1S  Clovers,  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
l/UUUU  Grass,  etc.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

■■■  ■  ■  ZACK  DAVIS  COMPANY.  DELAWARE;  OHIO. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE. 

A  few  more  responsible  farmers  to  sell  and  use 
our  Pure  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers  which  are  leading 
all  others  as  crop  producers  and  enrichers  of  the 
soil.  Manufactured  from  by-products  of  our  own 
seven  abattoirs  and  stockyards,  they  are  every 
pound  a  fertilizer,  containing  double  the  value  of 
rock,  rock-base,  hair,  leather  and  cheap  materials 
fertilizer.  No  cheap  tiller  or  make-weight  used  in 
our  brands.  We  guarantee  satisfactory  prices  and 
terms.  Territory  should  be  taken  at  once. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  713  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Alfalfa 


free. 


Highest  Quality.  Samples  free.  Write 
for  prices.  Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral 
1  Guide  describing  Quality  Farm  Seeds 
James  Vick’s  Sons,  430  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y 


No  More  Backache 

A  Husted  Transplanter  means  no 
more  backache.  Order  now,  and 
you're  prepared  to  stand  erect. 
Sets  plants— plants  seeds— better 
than  old  way.  Inexpensive, 
labor  saving.  Needs  no  dropper.  A 
Agents  wanted. 

THE  GARRISON  BROS.  CO..  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


CflR  C  A  I  P  —Scarlet  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to $8.50 
rUTi  OHLLi  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $8.50  to 
$10.00  bushel ;  Cow  Peas  Seed,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bushel: 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flonr,  $3.00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$4.00  bushel:  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND,  Alilford,  Del. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  ltlaekberry,  Grnpe  and  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

18th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


PFAPH  TDCCQ-  Fourand  five  cents — Elberta, 
ILnUll  I  ntCO  etc.  Orchard  size.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue.  WOODBINE  NURSERIES 
W.  A.  Allen  &  Sons,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


PLANT  PLANTS— Early  tomato,  egg  plant,  peppers, 
cabbage,  sweet  potato,  celery,  etc.;  also  forty 
varieties  strawberries.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 


arkjye  ar J3  o  ok 
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19  ready  to  mail.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  person  interested  in 
fruit-growing  on  receipt  of  7  cents  to  cover  postage.  The 
Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  represents  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
nurserymen’s  literature — it  is  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a 
catalogue  of  Stark  Nursery  products.  Within  its  covers  are  32  full-page  illustrations  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  representing  175  varieties,  done  in  four  colors,  and  exactly  reproducing 
nature.  84  pages  are  devoted  to  descriptions,  prices,  and  records. 

Stark  Delicious,  the  apple  that  has  revolutionized  orchard  planting  and  established  a 
new  standard  of  apple  values  (selling  at  $10.00  per  bushel  box  this  year);  Stark  King 
David,  another  apple  of  wondrous  quality  and  merit;  Stark  King  Philip,  a  hardy  black 
grape  of  California  grape  quality,  and  dozens  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  horticultural 
world  are  fully  described,  illustrated,  and  priced. 

To  any  one  planting  one  tree  or  many,  of  fruits  or  ornamental,  this  book  is  of 
inestimable  value — a  horticultural  text-book — a  guide  to  proper  selection. 

Stark  trees  have  stood  the  supreme  test  of  actual  planting  for  85  years — they  are  the 
yard-stick  by  which  all  other  nursery  products  are  measured — they  are  the  first  choice  of 
this  country’s  most  successful  orchardists.  The  success  of  the  orchard  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  and  quality  of  tree  planted.  Stark  varieties  are  the  best  of  the  best.  Our  record 
of  85  years  of  successful  selling  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  tree  quality. 

Before  you  decide  to  buy,  send  7  cents  Jor  the  Stark 
Year  Book — do  it  today  before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and  Orchards  Co. 

Lock  Box  35,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


TWO  MILLION 

Strawberry  Plants 

Free  from  disease  and  vigorous.  Grown  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil.  You  get  all  the  small  fibrous 
roots  that  make  plants  transplant  well. 

Also,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Plants 
and  Grape  Vines. 

Twenty-eight  page  Catalogue  tells  all  about  our 
stock.  Describes  varieties  without  fear  or  favor. 
Tells  exactly  how  they  behave  here  on  our  farm. 
It’s  free.  Send  to-day  and  save  money  ou  your 
Spring  order. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON 
Allen,  Maryland 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  ID-liable  money-making  varieties  at 

u  very  reasonable  prices.  New 


BARGAIN  PRICES 


a 


Bargain  list. 


Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1  00. 

C  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Address 


1910  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 
S.  A.  VI K DIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millionsof  them— Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  36,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

A  DISCOVERY  OF  IMMENSE  VALUE. 

Growing  over  one  quart  of  .strawberries  from 
each  plant  year  after  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
quarts  to  the  acre.  Five  year  old  plants  the  past 
season  yielded  over  quart  each  plant.  Send  25  cents 
for  Kevitt  System  or  Chart. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  Originator, 

Athenia,  N.  .J. 


PLANTS 

per  1,000  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 
ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 

At  $1.00 


STitAWitEUUY  plants _ All  the  new  and  old  money¬ 

making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartley,  Del. 

STRAWBERRIES-GRAPES-Most  choice  selection  ever 
offered.  Booklet  free.  MCKINNEY  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO-,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

C l.e m U a..u  Plante  — 9^  the  best  varieties. 
OllaNUerr J  rialllo.  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 


S 


TKAWBEIIRY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
PlantB.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

I).  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


XJiXl  llOU.  2LDLL.Y  ±J.  ft  V/DD,  ItUUICDIU, 

5?W.’.H“3  GRAPEVINES  50et! 

Sent  postpaid.  Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black. 
We  also  Offer  Flvo  Throo-Year-Old  Vines  for  SI. OO. 
Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Onr  valuable  book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune  free  with  every  order. 
Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co..  Grapevine  Specialists,  350Centra)  Ave.,  Fredonia.  N.  T. 

Established  Tears. 

.Melons,  Cukes,  Lima  Beans  DADCD  DOTO 
and  Tomatoes  one  to  four  iHlLll  lUIOi 

weeks  earlier  if  started  in - 

P.  B,  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catousville,  Maryland. 

VICK'S  ONION  SEED 

Vick’s  Rejected  Danvers  Yellow  Globe.  Early  and 
sure  cropping  in  any  section  or  climate.  20c  per  oz.. 
91.25  per  lb.  Garden  and  Floral  Guide,  61st  year.  Free 
JAS.  VICK'S  SONS,  430  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 

Qoorf  Patalno-IIO  —Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
OCCU  uululUgUCi  dress,  and  we  will  mail  free 
our  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  oats,  alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds 
MACK  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville.  Ohio. 

ARGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for 

sale.  Strong  crowns  grown  from  imported  seed, 
$5  per  1,000.  selected,  packed,  f.o.b.  E.  LAURENS 
BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  Monmouth  County.  N.  J 

MEDIUM,  Mammoth,  Alsike  and  Timothy  SeeiL 
for  sale.  For  samples  and  prices,  write— 

WALTER  G.  TRUMPLER,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS.  Pkt.  Cucumber,  Lettuce 
and  Tomato  for  trial,  10c.  Send  for  my  Free 
List.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Plnvor  —Timothy,  Oats  ami  Seed  Potatoes 

UlUIOI  OGGU i  28  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, If  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 

THAT  YIELD.  Our  SENSATION 
OATS  breaks  all  records.  Nothing  like 
it.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Samples  and  car. 

I1UKT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O. 


OATS 


ogue  free.  THKO. 


Extra  Fine  TOMATO  SEEDS  For  Sale 

A  very  early  tomato  of  fine  quality;  25c.  per  pack¬ 
age,  200  seeds  in  a  package.  All  orders  must  lie  in 
by  Feb.  20.  John  Schweickendxck,  Marion,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


General  Assortment. 


Readers  are  familiar  with  the 
values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
®7  per  lOO.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  you.  H.S.  WILEY  &  SON, Drawer  5, Cayuga, N.  Y. 

—Small  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Strawberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants.  Send  for  catalogue. 


FRUIT  TREES 

T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  PERRY, O.,  Lock  Box  287. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 

ties  with  prices;  also  instruction  for  planting  and  culture  of  Strawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits, 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


STRAW 


BERRY 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 


Excelsior,  Bubach 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson, 
Aroma,  Gandy, 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties. 


lusty,  healthy,  mountain-grown  stock  at  bargain  prices 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

62  Mission  Ridge  CHATTANOOGA,  TEN! 


will  soon  be  here.  Spraying  Must  Be  Done  this  year 
more  than  ever  to  insure  Good  Fruit.  We  wisii  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  you  the 


SEED  TIME 
H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO. 

Their  1910  catalogue  states  in  a  very  concise  manner  the  best  varieties  of 
■seed  to  plant  for  a  profit;  the  most  useful  Spraying  Implements ;  the  most 
imjmrtant  Perennials.  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Trees.  Maudy  Lee  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  A  catalogue  will  be  mailed  for  the  asking. 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO.,  Faneuil  Hall  Square, Boston,  Mass. 


1910. 
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An  Invalid’s  Help. 

I  fell  from  a  load  of  hay  June  1G  last, 
and  had  to  lie  in  bed  several  weeks  from 
the  effects.  As  my  neck  was  nearly 
broken,  those  caring  for  me  found  it 
very  difficult  to  move  me  even  enough 
to  change  my  pillow.  A  friend,  Dr.  J.  H: 
Dower,  came  to  see  me  and  he  took  in 
the  situation  at  once.  He  got  some  pieces 
of  wood  and  bolted  them  together  in 


2 


the  shape  of  a  letter  L,  with  a  brace. 
The  upright  was  about  two  feet  long. 
He  then  fastened  the  L  to  the  head  of 
my  bed,  with  the  upright  extending  out 
over  the  bed,  just  high  enough  so  I 
could  grasp  it  nicely  with  one  hand, 
which  I  would  do,  and  then  slip  my  other 
hand  under  my  head,  and  up  I  would 
come.  We  found  this  not  only  a  great 
convenience  in  changing  the  pillow,  but 
all  along  until  I  was  able  to  roll  over 
and  get  out  without  it.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  of  a  very  great  help  to 
many  a  poor  fellow  with  a  broken  foot 
or  leg  as  well  as  a  broken  neck,  so  long 
as  he  has  the  use  of  his  hands. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  e.  l.  c. 

Prices  of  Virginia  Apple  Lands. 

J.  M.,  Rockford,  III.  Could  you  give  me 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
land  with  good  bearing  apple  orchards, 
cither  in  the  Piedmont  Valley,  Virginia,  or 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  near  Winchester, 
Va. ?  Here  in  Rockford  land  agents  are 
selling  land  suitable  for  raising  apples,  both 
in  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley.  Montana,  under  ditch  but  unim¬ 
proved,  from  .$100  up  to  $250  per  acre.  I 
have  an  idea  that  land  for  apple*  culture 
could  be  got  much  more  reasonable  in 
Virginia. 

Ans. — The  bearing  orchards  vary  so 
much  according  to  conditions,  age,  ship¬ 
ping  facilities,  etc.,  that  one  might  almost 
say  that  each  orchard  has  a  price  for 
itself.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give 
an  average  price,  but  land  suitable  for 
planting  trees  in  the  Piedmont  section 
and  the  Valley  of  Virginia  might  be 
bought  from  $30  to  $70  in  the  former, 
and  in  the  latter  at  about  $75  to  $100 
per  acre.  In  most  cases  this  land  would 
include  some  improvement,  such  as 
buildings,  fencing,  etc.  The  government’s 
method  of  reckoning  value  of  orchards 
is  $1  per  tree  per  year  planted  up  to  10 
years.  The  average  number  of  trees 
planted  per  acre  varies  according  to 
variety  from  35  to  50,  averaging  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  probably  about  40.  These  prices 
would  vary  somewhat  owing  to  local  ad¬ 
vancement  or  conditions.  A  red  apple 
orchard  10  years  old  (commencing  to 
bear  fair-sized  crops)  with  average 
facilities  is  worth  in  Piedmont,  any¬ 
where  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre,  which 
is  lower  than  the  government  method 
nf  calculating.  Walter  whately. 

Secretary  Virginia  Horticultural  Society. 

I  Go  not  know  of  any  trials  of  apple 
jemaee  as  manure.  Not  much  cider  is  made 
in  this  vicinity;  the  cider  mill  nearest  us 
"  as  moved  a  few  hundred  yards  to  get  it  on 
[lie  bank  of  a  stream  so  the  pomace  could 
Le  thrown  from  the  press  into  the  water  to 
float  away  with  the  least  labor.  Before  the 
move  the  pile  of  pomace  laid  unused  until 
natural  causes  destroyed  it.  Our  farming 
is  on  the  extensive  rather  than  intensive 
order,  and  the  wastes  would  be  appalling  to 
one  in  the  Eastern  States  where  there  is  a 
market  for  almost  everything  from  the  farm 
nt  paying  prices.  This  Winter  has  been  un¬ 
usually  severe,  but  as  the  ground  has  had 
a  covering  of  snow  all  the  time  wheat  is  in 
first-rate  condition,  ■  which  is  not  the  case 
with  ungathered  corn  ;  much  of  it  is  on  the 
ground  under  the  snow  and  is  being  greatly 
damaged.  Fruit  is  all  right.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  are  using  Tennessee  raw  rock 
phosphate,  and  as  they  continue  to  buy  it 
they  must  think  it  pays  them.  Manure 
spreaders  are  becoming  common,  and  they 
certainly  pay  well.  d.  e.  r. 

l’ay son,  Ill. 


An  Experience  with  “Green  Manure.” 

II.  P.  Y.,  Green  Lane,  Pa. — I  always  read 
the  articles  in  R.  N.-Y.  about  cover  crops. 
Now  I  want  to  tell  the  experience  I  had 
with  cover  crops.  In  .Tune,  1908,  I  had 
a  patch  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
seeded  to  clover.  I  took  off  a  fair  crop 
of  hay,  plowed  it  at  once,  planted  it  with 
corn,  and  got  a  fair  crop.  I  hauled  off  the 
corn  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
sowed  two  bushels  of  rye  in  the  stubble 
and  cultivated  it  in  both  ways,  manured 
it  through  the  Winter,  plowed  it  down  about 
May  10;  planted  it  with  corn,  cultivated 
the  corn  five  times,  and  got  about  10 
bushels  of  nubbins.  I  also  sowed  in  an¬ 
other  field  one  bushel  of  Crimson  clover, 
half  bushel  middle  of  July,  the  remainder 
beginning  of  August.  But  in  Fall  I  could 
not  find  enough  for  a  rabbit  to  get  a  meal 
of  the  clover.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the 
reason  of  my  failure?  Of  course  we  have 
not  had  any  rain  of  any  amount  from 
middle  of  June  to  middle  of  December. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  try  Crimson  clover 
again  before  the  last  cultivation,  and  would 
20  pounds  to  the' acre  be  enough? 

Ans. — Our  opinion  is  that  the  dry 
weather  ruined  the  Crimson  clover.  Part 
of  our  crop  is  but  little  better  this  year. 
We  should  sow  it  again  and  add  two 
pounds  of  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  per 
acre.  Some  of  our  reports  show  that 
when  first  tried  the  Crimson  clover 
failed,  but  after  a  few  years  of  steady 
seeding  it  becomes  easier  to  get  a  stand, 
and  the  plant  grows  larger.  In  regard 
to  the  rye,  if  you  plowed  that  crop  under 
green  and  left  the  soil  loose  we  can  eas¬ 
ily  see  why  it  failed.  It  is  often  re¬ 
marked  that  the  sap  of  green  rye  affects 
the  soil  in  some  way  so  that  corn  will 
not -grow  well.  If  you  simply  plowed 
the  rye  under  and  cultivated  the  surface 
the  soil  was  left  so  open  and  free  that 
the  air  worked  through  it  and  dried  it 
out.  Thus  in  a  drought  nothing  could 
grow.  When  plowing  under  a  crop  of 
rye  for  green  manuring  it  should  be 
packed  down  hard  with  a  roller  before 
planting. 


It  was  at  a  summer  hotel,  and  the 
baby,  being  warm  and  fretful,  cried. 
“Tut!  Tut!  We  can’t  disturb  our  neigh¬ 
bors  this  way,”  the  fond  father  said,  tak¬ 
ing  the  child  in  his  arms.  “Let  me  sing 
to  him,  if  he  won't  go  to  sleep.”  He  sang, 
and  straightway  came  a  knock  at  the 
door  and  these  words :  “There’s  a  sick 
lady  next  door,  and  if  it’s  all  the  same 
to  you,  would  you  mind  letting  the  baby 
cry  instead  of  singing  to  it?” — Lippin- 
cott’s. 


■breeze  7  Handsome  Models  $275 

H  ..  .  ..  -  Travel  tho  worst  roads  .  ... 

■  Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  A 0(1  Up 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  Ml”  j 

The  Breeze  is  strong,  simple,  speedy; 
\iyiPjjrf  and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  built  for 
V  aKiLuIafiB  country  roads — mud,  deep  sand  or 
high  hills.  1 3-1  k  H.-l\  engines.1 
f  Lowest  cost  of  upkeep, least  tire 

trouble.  Handsomely  finished.! 

THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO.) 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


ELECTRIC 


Save  your  strength  a  thousand  times  with  the  low  lift. 
Easier  on  the  horses  ;  easier  on  you.  Wagon  for  all 
work.  No  shrinking,  no  breakdowns  or  repairs.  All 
widths  of  tire.  20  to  60  inch  wheels.  Send  for  free  cata¬ 
log  of  up-to-date  farm  wagons  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY. 

Bos  48,  Qmocr,  la. 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers'  Use 

For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  the 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  is  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Wood  Saw 


Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  orlumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  PricellO  OO.  Write  for  circular. 
Heotzui  8  Zook  Co.,  Box  a  Belleville.  P«. 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


This  sawing  rig  fills  a  long 
felt  want  for  sawing  large 
timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  market. 
We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  milk. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 
14  State  Street,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK. 


This  Car  for  $1,000 


This  is  how  an  enormous  output  has  cut  the  cost 
of  Overlands  20  per  cent. 


In  our  largest  factory — once  the  great  Pope- 
Toledo  plant — we  are  turning  out  eighty  Overland 
Models  No.  38  per  day. 

\Ye  are  making  under  one  roof  nearly  every 
part  of  the  car.  And  every  machine  in  the 
factory  is  adapted  to  this  particular  model. 

In  this  way  we  are  saving  about  20  per  cent. 
We  arc  giving  for  $1,000  a  better  car  than  the 
Overland  which  last  year  sold  for  $1,250. 

Yet  last  year  we  gave  more  than  anyone  else 
ever  attempted  to  give  for  the  money. 

None  Can  Compete 

It  is  so  with  all  Overland  models — with  our 
$1,250,  $1,400  and  $1,500  cars.  Each  is  the  utmost 
at  its  price. 

All  prices  include  Magneto  and  full  lamp  equip¬ 
ment. 

Our  four  factories  must  this  year  make 
$24,000,000  worth  of  Overland  cars  to  fill  orders 
already  placed. 

This  enormous  output — this  specialization- 
places  Overland  cars  beyond  all  competition.  To 
sell  equal  cars  at  the  Overland  prices  would  ruin 
a  smaller  maker. 

Simplicity 

The  demand  for  Overland  automobiles  has 
multiplied  500  times  over  in  the  past  two  years. 
It  has  made  our  sales  the  largest  in  the  world. 


The  reason  lies  in  the  Overland’s  matchless 
simplicity.  A  io-year-old  child  can  master  the 
car  in  five  minutes. 

Never  was  a  car  so  easy  to  operate — so  easy  to 
keep  in  order.  That  is  why  one  car  has  sold 
others,  and  the  others  sold  others,  until  we  today 
employ  4,000  men  to  meet  the  demand  for  Over¬ 
lands, 

A  Wonderful  Story 

Here  is  a  car  so  amazingly  simple — so  hand¬ 
some,  so  powerful,  so  cheap — that  in  two  years  it 
has  captured  a  large  part  of  the  whole  automobile 
trade.  Neither  in  city  or  country  is  there  a  car 
that  sells  like  it. 

This  sensational  success  forms  a  fascinating 
story,  and  we  have  told  it  all  in  a  book.  You  can¬ 
not  know  the  best  about  automobiles  till  you  read 
it.  Please  send  us  this  coupon  today  for  it. 

•  F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manager,  A -62 

The  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

:  Please  mail  me  the  book. 


Saves  buying  expensive  drills.  Most 
perfect  broadcast  sower  for  all  grain 
and  grass  seed.  Accurate,  simple, 

durable.  Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  life  time. 

Saves  time,  saves  seed  and  gives  bigger  crops. 
Highest  priced  sower  made,  but  pays  for  itself  many  times  yearly. 


If 


your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  deliver  the  Cahoon  to  any 
express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  $4.  Send  for 
"Seed  Sower*’  Manual;”  tells  how  to  produce  bigger  crops  with 
less  seed.  It’s  Free. 

G00DELL  CO..  14  Main  St..  Antrim.  New  Hampshire. 


Free  and  Clear  to  Youi 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money*makcr  is  yours,  for30days*  use,  anyway, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 

I’ll  pay  the  freight.  I  don’t  want  any  money  in  advance 
any  deposit — any  contract.  All  I  want  is  your  permission 
to  ship  you  a — 


CHATHAM 


FANNING  MILL.  SEED 
GRADER and CLEANER 

Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
price— on  easy  terms.  I  think  you’ll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  dean, 
seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops — neces¬ 
sary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK.  No.  104.  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.  Ask  lot  Book  No.  104.  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.. 
Detroit.  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


If  you  keep  It— 
take  a  year  to 
pay  me. 


NO.  104 


CLARK’S  “CUTAWAY” 
extension  HEAD  ORCHARD  HARROWS 

livery  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of 
these  labor  savers  and  fruit  makers. 

Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets 
In  the  air.  sunshine  and  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The 
CUTAWAY”  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 
These  harrows  are  made  in  20  sizes  to  extend  beyond  team  under  low 
limbs  of  trees.  The  double  levers  give  the  driver  full  control  of  the  tool 
at  all  times.  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools 
run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than  any  other  machine, 
either  harrow  or  plough,  and  when  properly  used  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  produce  25  to  50#  more  crops.  Will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet  describing 
120  sizes  and  styles. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

839  Main  Street,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Pull  Your  Stumps 


30  Days’ 
FREE 


Hercules  Stump  Puller- 

No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  This  Hercules  Is  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps  out,  roots 
and  all.  400%  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power 
attachment  means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puller 
guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets. 
Only  one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it  ex¬ 
tremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and  the 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 

Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  danger¬ 
ous  and  costly  dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and  leaves  roots  In 
ground.  Save  big  money;  get  our  tori'  lUkOUC  and  free  trial 
offer.  Also  special  proposition  to  r  DUUns  first  buyers 

where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  card  today.  Address 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  130  17th  Street,  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 
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WATER  SYSTEM  IN  FARMHOUSE. 

Having  just  built  and  completed  a 
new  dwelling,  1  would  like  to  have 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  know  something 
about  the  new  water  system  which  I 
have  installed.  Our  cellar  is  28  x  30 
under  main  house;  concrete  wall  and 
floor.  Adjoining  this  wall  outside  I 
have  a  concrete  cistern  10  by  12  feet 
that  holds  32f>  barrels.  We  built  a 
double  brick  wall  in  corner  of  cistern 
next  to  cellar  wall.  This  makes  the 
filter,  about  1J4  by  four  feet;  a  pipe 
through  the  cellar  wall  connects  filter 
with  cellar.  Right  here  we  connect  up 
with  the  water  outfit,  which  consists  of 
a  low-down  force  pump  which  pumps 
water  and  air  at  one  time.  This  pump 
forces  the  water  and  air  into  a  pneu¬ 
matic  pressure  tank,  which  is  very  heavy, 
made  of  boiler  plate,  same  as  a  small 
vertical  steam  boiler.  This  tank  is 
equipped  with  pressure  gauge,  water 
gauge,  etc.  By  forcing  water  and  air 
into  this  tank  we  can  get  a  pressure 
up  to  80  or  100  pounds  if  desired,  but 
much  less  will  force  water  to  any  or  all 
parts  of  the  house  or  barn.  A  service 
line.  ^4-inch  pipe,  leads  from  tank  up 
through  floor  to  circulating  tank,  which 
holds  30  gallons  or  more.  This  is  con¬ 
nected  with  hot  water  box  in  cook  stove; 
water  being  heated  here  causes  a  con¬ 
tinuous  circulation  to  tank  which  is 
full  of  hot  water  all  the  time.  A  hot 
water  service  line  leads  from  this  tank 
to  sink  in  buttery,  and  on  up  through  to 
bath  room.  This  gives  us  hot  and  cold 
water  in  the  cellar,  kitchen  and  bath 
room.  This  is  certainly  a  modern  home 
comfort  as  compared  with  the  old  style 
of  lugging  water  from  a  long  distance 
and  boiling  in  the  old  teakettle.  It 
is  so  handy  and  so  convenient;  always 
lots  of  hot  water  ever  ready. 

Some  one  will  say:  “Good  so  far, 
but  what  about  the  inconveniences?” 
About  the  first  question  asked  would  be; 
“Is  it  hard  to  pump?”  No  harder  than 
the  common  tank  pump;  I  can  easily 
pump  up  a  pressure  to  35  pounds  in 
three  minutes.  Of  course,  the  higher 
you  pump  the  pressure  the  harder  it  is 
to  pump,  but  three  to  four  minutes  will 
furnish  all  the  water  an  ordinary  sized 
family  will  use  in  one  day.  As  to  the 
cost,  my  being  somewhat  of  an  engineer, 
mechanic  and  farmer,  I  did  all  the 
plumbing  myself,  which  saved  me  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  About  $150,  includ¬ 
ing  everything,  will  cover  the  cost,  and 
will  give  you  a  water  system  that  you 
would  not  do  without  a  bit  more  than 
you  would  do  without  your  cook  stove. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa.  f.  c.  heasley. 


ROOT  APHIS  ON  APPLE. 

G.  IF.  U.,  Gerard stoicn,  IF.  Fa. — 1  have 
an  apple  orchard  of  35  acres,  oldest  trees 
nine  years.  Itoot  aphis  is  getting  quite  bad 
in  some  places.  1  have  used  tobacco  dust, 
.vet  I  believe  it  is  increasing.  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  in  his  “Horticulturist  Rule  Book,” 
recommends  hot  water  poured  around  the 
roots.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  saturate  the  ground  with  hot  water; 
others  advise  the  lime  and  sulphur  solution 
put  ou  rather  heavily.  1  had  thought  of 
instructing  the  men  when  we  spray,  proba¬ 
bly  March,  with  hot  lime  and  sulphur,  to 
see  that  it  runs  down  well  about  the  trees, 
and  later  in  the  season  dig  in  tobacco  dust 
well  around  trees,  and  then  put  on  several 
gallons  of  hot  water  to  each  tree.  Water  is 
very  convenient  in  this  orchard,  ns  we  have 
three  springs  at  convenient  points.  Can 
you  give  me  the  most  practical,  safe,  yet 
inexpensive  method  to  deal  with  these  lit¬ 
tle  rascals? 

Ans. — This  root  aphis  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  insect  to  combat  when 
once  it  becomes  well  established  in  an 
orchard  of  trees  (that  have  attained  con¬ 
siderable  size.  The  State  Entomologist 
of  Georgia,  some  years  ago,  carried  on 
a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments 
in  the  control  of  this  insect,  which  are 
detailed  in  Bulletin  23.  He  found  that 
the  best  remedy  was  kerosene  -emulsion 
applied  as  follows;  Hoe  away  the  earth 
arourd  the  base  of  the  tree  over  an 
area  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  that 
is,  2,'/i  i  cl:  cm  each  side  of  the  trunk, 
to  a  depth  w  three  or  four  inches,  or 


until  many  of  the  roots  are  exposed. 
Then  'soak  this  area  with  a  15-per-cent 
solution  of  kerosene  emulsion.  It  will 
probably  take  from  three  to  five  gallons 
to  treat  a  tree  over  an  area  of  the  extent 
described.  The  kerosene  emulsion  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  one-half  pound 
of  soap  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  and 
mixing  with  this  two  gallons  of  kerosene 
oil,  after  which  the  mixture  should  be 
agitated  or  churned  violently  until  a 
white,  creamy  emulsion  is  obtained.  Then 
add  to  this  10  gallons  of  water.  This 
will  make  a  15  per  cent  solution.  After 
applying  the  kerosene  emulsion  the  dirt 
should  be  replaced  about  the  tree. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Cucumbers  that  Fall  Over. 

What  remedy  shall  I  use  to  keep  cucum¬ 
bers  from  falling  over?  For  the  past  three 
years  they  have  fallen  over  in  spots  in 
the  hotbed  two  weeks  after  germination. 
The  stems  under  the  surface  and  the  roots 
seem  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  j.  r. 

Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

Without  examining  the  cucumber  plants 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  trouble 
might  have  been.  A  fungous  or  bacterial 
disease  might  have  affected  t lie  plants,  or 
it  is  possible  that  their  growth  has  been 
so  rapid  at  first  that  the  plants  have  be¬ 
come  over-succulent,  and  could  not  stand 
the  freer  ventilation  which  would  naturally 
he  given  when  the  weather  became  warmer. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  grower  delay  sow¬ 
ing  a  few  days  longer  after  making  the 
hotlx*ds,  that  the  soil  he  sterilieed,  that 
water  ho  used  rather  sparingly,  and  that 
close  attention  be  given  to  ventilation.  It  is 
important  to  avoid  high  temperature  and 
excessive  humidity.  «.  u.  w. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it” — Adv. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

High  grade,  pedigree  seed;  germination  95-984; 
nothing  better  at  any  price. 

We  offer  three  varieties,  both  Dent  and  Flint, 
especially  adapted  to  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  for  tlie  crop  and  the  Silo. 

Our  com  has  produced  over  115  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre,  249  bushels  ear  corn  and  scores  of 
crops  of  30  tons  of  ensilage  per  acre  for  entire  fields. 
Good  seed  corn  is  scarce  and  liable  to  be  very  high 
before  planting  time.  I»ts  of  seed  is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  Wli.l.  NOIGBOW.  You  cannot  afford 
to  plant  seed  that  has  not  been  tested  this  year. 
Send  for  samples,  test  them  yourself. 

Our  1910  catalogue,  the  lending  Farm  Seed  Book 
of  the  year,  gives  full  page  descriptions  of  our 
various  varieties  of  coni,  and  is  free,  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Send  for  the  catalogue  and  samples  TODAY. 
Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBIjE,  Seedgrower, 
Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B. 


Best  Clover* 
-ect  to 


Our  Clover  Seed  is  of  high 
grade— the  best  obtainable; 
the  best  Medium,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Alsike  and  Alfalfa, 
grown  where  the  finest 
Olovor  Seed  is  produced. 

BUCKEYE  BRAND  SEEDS 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE 

Our  Timothy,  Oats,  Corn,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.,  are  carefully  re¬ 
cleaned,  true  to  name,  and  in 
perfect  condition  for  sowing. 
Thousands  of  pleased  cus¬ 
tomers.  Interesting  little 
booklot  free ;  write  for  it. 

The  O.  O.  SHEPARD  CO. 
No.  8  F  Si.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.. 

Box  8.  YalesviUe,  Conn, 


ASPARAGUS 

My  stock  of  choice  roots  for  1 9 1 0  is  very 
large  and  extTa  fine.  Six  varieties  of 
healthy,  thrifty  one  and  two-year-old 
roots.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Complete  cultural  directions  with  each 
shipment.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Trees,  Strawberry  Plants,  Vines, 
California  Privet,  etc..  Spray  Pumps 
and  Spraying  Calendar. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Boxll  Mooreslown,  N.  J. 


OOD SEEDS 

^BESTINTHE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

[J.  I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
]k  Grand  Big  Catalog  CRCC 
Illustrated  with  over  rilCC 
^  700  engravings  of  vegetables 
4  „  and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  .  Rockford,  Illinoi* 


HARRIS’ 

Seed  Specialties 

We  make  a  specialty  of  raising  the  very 
best  selected  strain  of  vegetable  and  field 
seeds,  and  can  offer  this  year’s  seeds  that  are 
FAR  SUPERIOR  to  those  usually  sold. 

Some  of  our  specialties  are ; 

SWEET  CORN — Some  now  strains. 
CABBAGE — Extra  selected  strains. 

MUSK  MELON — Pure  selected  seed  of 
our  own  raising. 

ONION — Very  superior  strain. 

TOMATOES — Our  “Thoroughbred” 
strains  are  far  better  than  ordinary  seed. 
It  will  pay  gardeners  to  try  them. 

POTATOES — Some  new  and  superior 
kinds,  as  well  as  choice,  pure  strains  of 
standard  varieties. 

(We  offer  pure  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  75c. 
per  bushel,  in  10-bushel  lots.) 

FIELD  CORN — Improved  by  selection. 
Real  seed  corn  thoroughlyldried  and  of 
strong  germination. 

OATS — Long's  White  Tartar,  Golden  Fleece 
and  “Regenerated”  Swedish  Select,  ail 
good  varieties.  Pure  seed  free  from  smut 
and  weed  seeds. 

Lots  of  other  good  things.  Ask  for  our 
catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list,  free. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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Just  as  oasy  for  you  to  plant  the  very 
host  seeds— the  money  making  kind— as 
the  ordinary  kind.  My  new  1910  seed 
catalogue  is  a  directory  of  tlie  hinds 
that  pay  in  results,  both  to  the  private 
gardener  and  tlie  man  who  plants  for  prof¬ 
it.  No  guess  work— tiie  varieties  have  all 
been  tried  out.  They  command  the  high¬ 
est  prices  and  my  catalogue  shows  photo¬ 
graphs  of  what  they  produced — what  you 
can  raise  yourself. 

Write  to-day  for  Stokes' 
Special  Seed  Catalogue — Free.  If 

T_^>o  you  send  me  10  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver,  and  xuen- 
oncr  tion  The  Rural  New- 

Yokkkk.  I  will  send  tlie  cat¬ 
alogue  and  a  10-ccnt  packet  each  of  my 
”  Bonny  Best"  Karly  Tomato  and 
"  Stokes'  Standard  ”  Sweet  Peas. 

Walter  P.  Stokes 

llept  I.,  219  Market  81.,  1‘lillmlclphln. 


Stokes  Standard  SEEDS 


immEnsm 

Seed.  Guaranteed  pure— absolutely 
no  weed  seeds.  Sold  subject  to  State 
and  National  test.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  special  prices. 

HENRY  FIELD  SPED  CO.,  BOX  26.  SHENADOAH.  UL 


Grass 

Seeds. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 

also  a  full  line  of 

Garden  Seeds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 

_ _  House. 

Catalogue  Free  and  Price  last  of  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Raw  Ground  Lime  Rock 

For  Agricultural  uses.  Write  us  for  prices, 

F.  K.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y 


Guaranteed  fresh  and  pure,  and  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Try  them  this  year. 

Gregory’s  Improved  Crosby  Egyptian  Beet 

the  darkest  and  earliest  beet  ever  introduced. 
A  great  favorite  among  market  gardeners. 

Gregory’s  Improved  Danvers  Carrot 
is  a  rich,  dark  orange  In  color,  and  a  great 
favorite.  The  largest  and  best  English  houses 
are  purchasing  quantities  of  this  seed  from  us. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our 
beautiful  now  catalogue, 
tlie  most  valuable  book 
HONEST  'Jm  l  for  farmers  and  market 
L^rrnSr  gardeners  ever  given  away. 

J.o.  H.  Gregor,  A  Ion,  Marblehead,  Most. 


Wood’s  Trade  Markl^ 

Grass  and 
Clover  Seeds 

are  best  qualities  obtainable,  of 
tested  germination  and  free  from 
objectionable  weed  seeds. 

Wood’s  Seed  Book  for  1910 

gives  the  fullest  information  a- 
boutall  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds, 
especially  about  Grasses  and  Clov¬ 
ers,  the  kinds  to  sow  and  the  best 
way  to  sow  them  for  successful 
standB  and  crops. 

WOOD’S  SEEDS  have  been 
sown  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
ever  increasing  quantities,  by  the 
best  and  most  successful  farmers. 

Wood’s  Seed  Book  mailed  free 
on  request.  Write  for  it. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN, 

Richmond,  *  Virginia. 


NEW  SEED  OATS 

Big  Money  in  Oats 

Now  Seed  Oats.  Hlg  money  In  oats  If 
you  raise  the  right  kind.  Ilere'B  your 
chance  to  get  them.  Imported  Cana¬ 
dian  Seed  Oats  for  sale;  extra  line.  Send 
for  free  sample.  It  speaks  for  Itself. 
Tills  same  oats  we  sold  lust  year  in  tlie 
United  States  and  proved  their  merit 
and  our  statement  that  the  farmers 
need  a  change  of  seed  In  tills  country. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  extra 
fine  seed  oats  on  our  big  Canadian  farm ; 
new,  clean  land ;  no  weeds.  Have  best 
known  varieties.  Regenerated  Swedish 
Select  went  116  bushels  to  acre  this  year; 
Early  New  Market.  Canada’s  favorite.  110 
bushels  to  acre.  Both  of  these  are  big. early 
yleldera.  1  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  get  a 
change  of  seed.  Try  some  of  these  oats. 
The  average  oats  arc  Inbred  and  runout.  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  Grain  Inspector  graded  this  grain 
No.  1  White.  Have  stiff  straw,  white  berry,  thin 
husl-,  enormous  ylelder.  It  ts  as  easy  to  put  In  and 
harvest  a  big  crop  as  a  small  one.  The  reason  your 
oat  crop  Is  not  bigger  Is  because  your  seed  ts  run 
out.  This  has  lieen  proven.  Look  at  this  eu t.  Taken 
from  photograph  of  two  stalks  from  Galloway 
Rrothers’  field,  over  200  kernels  to  the  stalk.  Write 
early  for  free  sample,  or.  send  ten  cents  for  packet. 
Will  also  send  you  free  booklet  entitled  "lllg  Money 
In  Oats  and  How  to  Grow  Them.”  by  Galloway  Pros, 
and  Prof.  M.  I,.  Dowman,  former  professor  of  farm 
crops  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Information  In 
this  book  Is  priceless.  Get  It  free. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.,  662  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo, la. 


Tomatoes  seed 
In  80  Days! 

You  can  do  it  if  you  raise  I  X  L  Tomatoes. 
Great,  big  ones,  selling  at  35c  to  40c  a  dozen  I 
One  plant  yields  half  bushel.  Read  about 
this  King  of  Tomatoes  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the 
free  Holgia.no  Seed  Hook.  Plant  Holgiano's 
I  X  L  Tomato  and  other  seed  and  get  fat  crop 
profits.  Bolgiano  Select  Seeds  have  ljeen 
famous  for  91  years — pure ,  tested  and  guar¬ 
anteed.  Decide  now  to  investigate  and  get 
biggest  crops  for  1910.  Postal  brings  free 
catalogue  of  select  farm  and  garden  seed. 
Place  no  order  till  you  get  it.  Then  you  will 
understand  why  “Holgiano’s”  are  best. 

J.  BOLCIANO  &  SON, 

102  E.  Pratt  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


4k  AT  WHOLESALE 


8  Concord  GrapeB,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry,  50c.  All  Prepaid 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


m 


Apple  6c,  Peach  5c,  Plum 
Cherry  15c.  Best  quality, gi 
bearers,  grafted  stock, not 
seedlings.  Concord 
Grapes  *2.50  per  100, 

Forest  Tree  Seed 
lings  J-1.00  per 
1,000  up.  We 
pay  the 
freight. 


Coin 

good  plctc  line 

14  -'of  Vegetable, 

Flower  nnd 
Farm  Seeds.  Our 
je  illustrated  cut* 

„  free.  Also  Free  8*m* 
pie  packet  of  “New  Oon*3BdM 
tomato, the  beat  of  all  toxuuUx**.  j 
Gorman  Nuraerioa 


Box  1  50»  Bootrloo.  Nob. 
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FREE-My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 

It’s  1’UF.E — my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties 
of  seed,  trait  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  from 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit !  40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  !  Corn  that 
goes  160  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  of  corn,  8  lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel  1 
"Banana”  Apples,  *12  per  bushel ! 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  results  recorded  in  my  1910catalog.  SCA  RI'  F 
Seeds  and  plants  are  fumed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 
my  reputation  and  reliability- 

This  year  I  am  giving  away,  free,  26,000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 
Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  facts  to  Interest 
you.  All  FREE.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 
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BEST  ROOF  FOR  A  BARN. 

J.  L.  F.,  Castile,  A'.  Y. — I  intend  build¬ 
ing  a  barn  next  Spring,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  your  opinion  as  to  what  is  best  to 
use  for  ’shingles.  I  can  get  the  so-called  Red 
cedar  shingles  at  $4  per  1,000,  and  a  cypress 
shingle  at  $4.50  per  1,000.  Some  carpenters 
tell  me  that  the  cypress  will  outlast  all 
other  shingles,  and  are  cheap  at  twice  the 
price  of  cedar  shingles.  Others  say  they 
are  no  good  at  all  in  this  climate.  Some 
people  advocate  galvanized  rooting.  What 
Is  your  opinion  as  regards  galvanized  apd 
the  other  kinds  of  rooting  so  extensively 
advertised  ?  My  barn  is  to  be  72  by  3(5, 
gambrel  roof. 

Ans. — I  doubt  if  there  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two.  The  particu¬ 
lar  lot  of  either  will  count  for  more, 
than  the  kind  of  wood.  I  do  not  think 
cypress  has  been  used  long  enough  here 
for  anyone  to  know.  I  have  some  laid, 
and  they  are  apparently  wearing  well. 
I  have  had  Red  cedar  that  lasted  40 
years,  and  others  that  scarcely  stood 
15.  I  have  laid  some  galvanized  iron, 
in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  cheaper  than 
shingles,  better  protection  against  fire, 
and  fully  as  desirable  as  the  present 
day  shingles.  If  I  were  putting  up  a 
new  barn,  I  would  make  the  frame  a 
little  stronger,  and  put  on  slates.  They 
are  indestructible  by  the  weather,  do 
not  hold  the  snow,  and  afford  protection 
against  fire  and  lightn'ing.  Tf  first- 
class  slate  and  well  put  on,  they  need 
no  repairs,  and  you  need  never  have 
trouble  about  another  roof.  The  cost 
is  not  much  greater  than  shingles.  I 
have  been  in  the  slate  country  this  Win¬ 
ter,  where  they  are  laying  slate  for  $5  a 
square.  This  is  cheaper  than  your 
shingles.  You  would  have  to  pay  more 
in  freight,  but  it  will  be  money  well  ex¬ 
pended.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

If  this  barn  is  to  have  a  roof  with 
the  ordinary  slope,  quarter  or  third 
pitch  or  gambrel,  I  do  not  believe  the 
inquirer  can  use  any  roof  so  economical 
in  the  end  as  one  of  cypress.  Of  course, 
I  mean  Southern  cypress.  The  trouble 
with  all  metallic  roofs  is  that  unless 
often  painted  they  soon  have  holes  come 
in  them,  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
roofs  used  on  barns.  The  gases  pass¬ 
ing  up  will  in  time  cut  out  any  of  these 
roofs,  even  if  the  outer  surface  is  kept 
painted.  I  have  an  opinion,  and  if  I 
was  going  to  build  a  new  barn  I  would 
try  it,  that  if  a  barn  was  roofed  with 
a  substantial  roof  having  only  one-fourth 
or  half-inch  fall  to  the  foot,  say  if  the 
roofing  joists  were  made  heavy  enough 
to  hold  it,  that  it  might  be  roofed  with 
a  cement  roof  say  three-quarters  inch 
thick,  made  of  sharp  sand  and  best 
cement  of  the  proportion  of  one  cement 
to  two  of  sand.  It  would  not  be  ex¬ 
pensive  and  would  last  indefinitely.  A 
roof  made  of  best  roofing  pitch  and 
gravel  laid  over  best  felt,  if  properly 
made  will  be  very  durable,  but  all  roofs 
of  which  pitch  or  asphalt  form  a  part 
will  sooner  or  later  give  out.  The 
trouble  with  some  of  the  roofings  ad¬ 
vertised  is  that  the  sun  causes  them  to 
shrink  and  tear  at  the  seams.  a.  b. 

We  know  good  shingles  are  all  right 
when  they  can  be  bought  at  the  prices 
C.  L.  F.,  says,  cedar,  $4;  cypress,  $4.50 
per  1,000.  Regarding  galvanized  metal 
roof  for  barn,  should  the  metal  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  lath  as  laid  for  shingles  nine 
inches  apart,  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
on  account  of  moisture  forming  drops  of 
water  caused  by  the  warm  atmosphere 
in  barn  coming  in  direct  contact  with 
cold  metal,  causing  condensation  to  drop 
continuously,  especially  when  cattle  are 
in  the  barn,  so  as  to  keep  everything 
wet.  To  overcome  this  trouble  with 
metal  roof  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay 
a  board  roof  tight,  then  metal  could  not 
cause  the  drops  of  water  that  fall,  but 
this  would  be  very  expensive.  The 
board  would  cost  $17  per  1,000,  and 
metal  about  $3  per  1,000,  so  you  see  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  expensive 
than  a  good  shingle  roof.  The  metal 
roof  can  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  open 
sheds  such  as  cow  shelter,  wood  shed, 
wagon  house,  corn  crib  or  any  building 


where  the  temperature  inside  is  about 
the  same  as  outside,  with  satisfactory 
results  to  a  practical  farmer.  One  thing 
in  favor  of  metal  roof  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  consideration.  It  will  resist  lightning 
better  than  shingle  if  connected  at  the 
four  corners  with  copper  wire  to 
ground.  I  am  convinced  that  a  building 
so  wired  is  safe  from  lightning  damage. 

Camden,  N.  J.  n.  s.  c. 

Destroying  Snails  and  Aphis. 

R.  A".,  Hazleton,  l’<i . — 1.  Please  inform  me 
how  (o  destroy  snails  in  vegetable  hotbeds. 
2.  Also  these  green  and  brown  anhis  in 
small  greenhouses.  3.  Can  you  inform  me 
the  time  it  will  take  to  mature  the  various 
garden  crops  from  time  of  planting?  It 
seems  I  have  seen  it  in  a  seed  catalogue. 

Ans. — i.  Trap  the  snails  by  putting 
pieces  of  turnip,  cabbage  or  potato  in 
the  hotbed,  gathering  up  the  pieces  and 
killing  the  'snails.  Dusting  lime  about 
the  plants  will  keep  them  away;  so  will 
a  line  of  salt  along  the  edges  of  the  bed. 
2.  Fumigation  with  tobacco  stems  is  the 
most  practical  way  of  getting  rid  of 
aphis  in  greenhouse.  It  should  be  used 
with  caution  if  a  variety  of  plants  are 
in  the  greenhouse,  as  there  may  be  some 
tender  subjects  that  suffer  from  the 
smoke,  especially  if  they  are  in  bloom. 
Kerosene  emulsion  or  tobacco  water 
spray  will  destroy  them,  also  fish-oil 
soapsuds  and  a  commercial  fir-tree  oil. 
There  are  a  number  of  preparations  for 
this  purpose  offered  by  dealers  in  green¬ 
house  supplies.  3.  The  following  garden 
crops,  with  time  of  maturity  reckoned 
from  sowing  of  the  seeds,  are  given 
in  the  “Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book” : 
Beans,  'string,  45-65  days;  beans,  shell, 
65-70  days;  beets,  turnip,  65  days;  beets, 
Long  Blood,  150  days;  cabbage,  early, 
105  days;  cabbage,  late,  150  days;  cauli¬ 
flower,  no  days;  corn,  75  days;  egg¬ 
plant,  150-160  days;  lettuce,  65  days, 
watermelon  and  muskmelon,  120  to  140 
days;  onion,  135-150  days;  pepper,  140- 
150  days;  radish,  30-45  days;  Summer 
squash,  60-65  days;  Winter  squash,  125 
days;  tomatoes,  150  days;  turnips,  60-70 
days.  _ 

NORTH  DAKOTA  WARM. 

We  have  lots  of  snow,  and  very  cold 
weather  here,  but  still  we  know  it  is  “(Jod’s 
country,”  and  wo  like  it.  I  like  it  better 
than  the  East.  I  was  east  two  years  ago 
and  tlie  country  seemed  full  of  rocks  and 
li Ills.  When  1  was  passing  through  some 
parts  of  the  country,  I  looked  out  of  the 
cars  and  told  my  lilisband  “See  the  cord 
wood  they  have  stacked  up  all  over  the 
country.”  lie  laughed  and  said  they  were 
stone  walls,  and  then  lie  tried  to  make  me 
believe  that  apples  grew  wild  in  places, 
real  good  eating  apples.  That  was  the  limit, 
but  when  I  got  to  Vermont,  I  was  cold 
nearly  all  the  time  and  some  of  the  time  I 
wore  a  shawl  in  t lie  house.  1  noticed  hus¬ 
band  stayed  close  to  the  stove  too.  The 
East  is  colder  than  the  West.  When  we  got 
back  home  it  was  nice  and  warm  here'.  We 
informed  our  eastern  friends  of  the  fact, 
and  they  immediately  sent  us  a  fan. 

North  Dakota.  Mrs.  e.  f.  s. 
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Write  for  this  Book 
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Save 


Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw 


(Former  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.) 


The  First  Mortgage 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 


Dept.  A10,  927-929  Chestnut  Street, 
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INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affec‘1  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  He  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ElUE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Itoston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide*  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co..  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  1(5. 


f.ltttng  kills  moro  farmers  than  pnoumonia,  consuinp* 
tion  and  typhoid  combined. 

End  your  drudgery.  Got  a  sot  of 

Empire  stem.  Wheels 

to  use  when  hauling.  You  can  change  from 
woodon  to  steel  whools  in  5  minutes.  Em¬ 
pire  Stool  Whools  cost  only  one-half  tho 
price  of  woodon  wheels.  They  dotiblo  tho 
life  of  your  woodon  whools.  They  save 
tiro  and  repair  expense.  They  save  your 
team.  Send  for  now  free  catalog  of  Empire 
Wheels  and  tho  famous  Empire  lino  of 
Handy  Wagons.  (4) 

EMPIRE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  196,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Improvements  in  Corn 
Planters. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  corn  planter.  Time  was  when 
the  round-hole  fiat  drop  was  pretty 
good,  and  by  the  way,  it’s  good  now. 
Well,  some  inventor  thought  that  the 
grains  being  more  nearly  uniform  as  to 
thickness  than  they  were  as  to  size 
when  laid  flat,  that  the  planting  of  the 
corn  on  its  edge  was  best.  What  we 
want  with  a  corn  planter  is  a  machine 
that  will  drop  just  as  many  hills  with 
three  grains  to  a  hill  as  possible.  Some 
farmers  buy  the  edge  drop  and  then 
wish  they  had  bought  the  flat  drop ; 
some  purchase  a  fiat  drop  and  then 
mourn  because  they  didn’t  buy  an  edge- 
drop.  I'lie  man  who  buys  a  Superior 
Corn  Planter  doesn't  need  to  mourn,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  both  systems  at  the  price 
of  one.  The  planter  has  so  many  new 
and  proven  features  of  merit  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  all  about  them  here. 
The  Planter  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
out  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  corn  is  grown,  meeting  with  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  all  users.  It 
is  made  by  the  same  people  who  man¬ 
ufacture  the  world-famous  Superior 
Grain  Drill,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
quality  went  into  this  corn  planter  to 
make  it  worthy  of  its  name.  Write  to 
the  manufacturers,  the  American  Seed¬ 
ing-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  for  full  information  about 
the  Superior  Corn  Planter.  Then  go  to 
your  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  see¬ 
ing  the  Superior.  It  is  fully  guaranteed 
and  must  do  all  that  its  makers  claim 
for  it. — Adi). 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILKAIk  H Y-. 

OKAUL1G  PRESS  produces  more oilier^ 
from  loss  apples  than  any  ot  her  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  JO  to  -100  barrels  daily,  hand  _ 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

?:ar  generators,  etc.  Cata-  I 
ok  free.  Wo  are  manufac¬ 
turers.  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturer*  of  cider 
pressed  In  tho  world.) 

137  Lincoln  X venue.  Mount  (*llea<l»  Ohio 

Or  Koomll9  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Now  Get  a  40-Year  Famous 

QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILL 

Direct  From  Factory — No  Money  Down — On  Free 
Trial — Freight  Prepaid — At  BIG  GUT  in  Prices 

SEND  your  name,  quick,  for  Cut  Price  and  Free  Feed  Mill  Book  on  Quaker  City  Feed  Mill  Grinders, 
so  we  can  reserve  one  for  you  to  just  suit  your  needs,  and  save  you  all  jobbers’,  middlemen’s  and 
dealers’  profits  direct  from  the  factory.  Send  no  money — No  deposit  asked — We  prepay  the  freight 
— You  are  the  judge  and  jury  on  the  free 


trial  we  offer  you  and  you  get  the  low¬ 
est  price  ever  made. 

Note  particularly  that  this  offer  is  on  Quaker  City 
Mills— the  grinders  that  have  been  the  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  for  over  40  years— the  mills  that  are  more  widely 
and  more  favorably  known  than  all  other  makes  put 
together— the  mills  that  have  never  been  sold  before  at 
the  close  manufacturer’s  price  until  the  past  year.  We 
have  now  cut  out  the  Jobbers,  Dealers  and  all  Middle¬ 
men,  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  saving  their  profits. 

You  can  prove,  too,  at  our  risk,  that  the  Quaker  City 
is  all  we  claim,  that  it  is  the  mill  you  want,  before  you 
pay  us  a  penny.  Send  your  name  for  our 


OUAKER  CITY  FAMILY  OF  GRlNnixT 
THIS  'Sif SAME  PLACE  AND  BY  THE  SAME  fife  M)Lls 


l867 


ca  4  M  12 


11  Sizes— 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


Biq  Feed  Mill  Book  Free  Investigate—  and  then  convince  yourself  at  our  risk  that  the  Quaker  City  Mill 

,  ,,  ,  ,,  .  grinds  fastest,  does  tho  best  work  with  least  power  and  least  trouble  on  your 

part.  Far  corn,  shelled  corn,  all  grains— separate  or  mixed,  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal;  try  the  Quaker  on  all  of  these. 
Grinds  soft  and  wet  corn  just  as  well  as  dry  corn.  Write  for  Free  Book,  cut  prices,  guaranty,  free  trial  and  prepaid  freight  offer. 
One  of  Our  New  1910  Quaker  City  Mills  will  just  fit  your  requirements  and  make  you  good  money. 

An  G.  Straub  Co.f  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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STARTING  ON  AN  OHIO  FARM. 

8.  IF.,  Geneva ,  O. — I  have  purchased 
an  Sl-acre  farm,  30  acres  woods,  remainder 
Dunkirk  loam  and  15  acres  of  clay.  The 
farm  was  at  one  time  the  best  in  the 
county,  but  has  been  neglected.  I  know 
nothing  of  farming  in  general.  I  bought 
the  farm  to  raise  special  crops,  but  that 
will  only  require  two  or  three  acres  and  I 
wish  to  bring  the  farm  up  to  a  good  stand¬ 
ard.  Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  list  of 
books  that  will  let  me  start  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  work  up?  I  can  and  have  read 
scientific  works  enough  on  the  soil,  but  I 
want  something  that  will  give  me  a  practical 
idea  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  It 
is  the  same  trouble  1  find  in  feeding  my 
cows.  The  “hired  man”  talks  corn,  oats, 
gluten,  cotton-seed  meal  and  hay.  Were  I 
to  talk  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteids 
he  would  think  it:  Sanskrit.  What  I  need 
is  10  years’  work  as  a  farm  hand  first,  and 
then  my  medical  course  would  have  worked 
in,  but  as  I  did  not  have  the  farm  work 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  what  books  I  can 
fill  in  with.  Where  do  1  send  samples  of 
soil  for  analysis? 

A  ns. — You  will  gain  much  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  much  if  you  iden¬ 
tify  yourself  with  agriculture  by  joining 
some  of  the  various  State  agricultural 
associations,  dairy  association,  breeders’ 
associations,  horticultural  society,  etc. 
On  the  84-acre  farm  the  first  thing  is 
to  determine  definitely  the  line  of  farm¬ 
ing  to  be  followed.  From  the  reference 
to  the  cows  I  assume  that  dairying  has 
already  been  chosen.  Common  dairying, 
wholesaling  milk,  does  not  at  present 
promise  anything  great.  Better  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  herd  of  purcbreds.  The 
net  returns  from  the  dairy  product  will 
be  larger,  and  the  increase  of  the  herd 
will  be  many  times  more  valuable. 

A  little  more  in  detail  as  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Counting  out  the  30  acres  wood¬ 
land  and  land  for  special  crops  leaves 
only  50  acres  for  the  dairy.  If  Summer 
pasturing  is  to  be  followed,  25  acres  must 
be  devoted  to  pasture;  this  leaves  25 
acres  for  farming.  If  this  is  wet,  if  it 
hokls  water,  if  a  hole  dug  in  a  wet  time 
stands  full  or  nearly  so  of  water  even 
for  a  short  time,  drainage  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider.  Undraincd  land  is  the 
cause  of  countless  failures.  Lack  of 
drainage  will  defeat  any  amount  of 
otherwise  good  farming.  If  drainage  is 
necessary  it  will  pay  to  do  thorough 
work. 

It  is  likely  on  this  old  farm  that  an 
application  of  lime  will  be  needed  to 
sweeten  the  soil  and  make  it  friendly  to 
clover.  If  clover  is  a  sure  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  crop,  do  not  bother  with  lime.  If 


tie  practical  value.  It  will  be  far  better 
to  begin  a  series  of  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ments,  using  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  alone  and  in  combination  on 
small  plots,  and  watching  very  carefully 
the  results.  You  will  gain  a  knowledge 
of  your  soil  and  its  requirements  faster 
in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  You  will 
soon  become  a  fertilizer  expert,  and  will 
have  entered  a  field  of  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  and  exceedingly  profitable  investi¬ 
gation. 

I  would  take  a  small  piece  of  ground 
and  make  Alfalfa  grow  upon  it.  It  will 
require  thorough  drainage,  plenty  of 
lime,  a  good  supply  of  plant  food,  a  soil 
free  from  weeds,  and  inoculation  with 
soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa  field,  but  if 
you  can  succeed,  and  you  can,  it  will  be 
worth  many  times  Its  cost.  Alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  silage  make  a  great  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  dairy. 

Send  to  the  State  Experiment  Station 
and  get  one  of  the  station  staff  to  visit 
you  and  give  you  expert  advice  as  to 
the  handling  of  the  woodlot.  It  may  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the 
farm.  f.  l.  allen. 


Visitor — “Can  you  read  the  past?” 
Fortune  Teller — “Certainly — That’s  my 
business.”  “Then  I  wish  you’d  tell  me 
what  it  was  my  wife  told  me  to  get  for 
her  !” — Modern  Society. 


PYPI  pUC  Ornamental  Fences  and  Gates 
V  I  ULUIIE.  are  adapted  to  steel  or  wood 
post  construction.  Got  a  1910  Catalogue  show¬ 
ing  Fences,  Arches,  Trellis,  etc. 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  1241  E.  55th  Street, 
Cleveland,  0. 


it  is  uncertain  and  weak  apply  one  ton 
of  caustic  lime  or  two  tons  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  acre.  Now  you  are  ready  to 
grow  crops.  Let  me  suggest  a  three-year 
notation — corn,  wheat  and  clover,  corn 
to  be  siloed.  Eight  acres  of  silage  corn 
and  eight  acres  of  clover  ought  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  roughage  needed  to  winter 
12  head  of  cows  and  the  other  necessary 
farm  stock,  and  have  enough  silage  left 
to  supplement  the  Summer  pasture. 
Wheat  is  not  especially  valuable  in  the 
dairy,  but  you  will  need  the  straw,  and 
if  wheat  is  sown  immediately  after  the 
corn  is  removed,  and  clover  sown  in  the 
wheat,  the  land  is  kept  full  of  living 
roots — a  consideration  to  be  desired 
from  the  fertility  side  of  the  question. 
And  again,  with  this  rotation,  one  plow¬ 
ing  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  rota¬ 
tion.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that 
corn  silage  and  clover  hay  do  not  make 
a  milk  ration — only  a  foundation  for  one. 
These  feeds  must  be  balanced  up  and 
supplemented  with  purchased  protein,  oil 
meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  etc. 
Buy  a  manure  spreader  and  apply  all 
stable  waste  to  the  clover  field.  In  the 
writer's  experience  it  has  always  given 
best  results  applied  fresh  to  the  new 
seeded  clover,  beginning  as  soon  as  the 
nurse  crop  was  out  of  the  way,  and  ap¬ 
plying  it  fresh  at  the  rate  of  6-8  loads 
per  acre  as  fast  as  available  until  the 
field  is  covered. 

Better  give  up  the  idea  of  soil  analy¬ 
sis.  The  chemist  can  tell  approximately 
the  amount  of  plant  food  the  soil  con¬ 
tains,  but  he  oannot  tell  its  availability, 
therefore  his  information  will  he  of  lit- 
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Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
•wire,  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  todav  to  Box  <‘.7, 
W.  H.  MASON,  LEE8UIHG,  0. 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

STRENGTH,  SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

woven  in  every  mi  of  our  fence. 
We  combine  best  grade  of  material 
with  expert  workmanship.  Most  lust¬ 
ing  fence  made.  Free  catalog  upou 
requeHt. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  H _  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Dibble’s  Moneymaker 

the  best  long  white  potato  ever  introduced,  out- 
yielding  such  old  standard  sorts  as  Burbank,  White 
Star,  etc.,  2-1. 

Dibble’s  Moneymaker 

holds  the  world’s  record  as  the  heaviest  yielding 
long  potato  on  earth,  producing  for  S.  Nelson,  of 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  yield  ever 
grown  from  one  peck  of  seed. 

Paris  Andrews,  of  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  grow 
the  largost  yield  of  potatoes  overproduced  from  a 
bushol  of  potatoes,  with  common  field  culture,  and 
on  our  own  fields  we  have  had  an  entire  crop  aver¬ 
age  137  bushels  from  each  barrel  planted.  Scores 
of  our  customers  from  New  York,  New  England, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  reported  that 
our  Moneymakers  have  given  them  the  host  crops 
ever  grown  on  their  farms,  outyielding  other  old 
standard  sorts  2-1. 

The  Moneymaker  is  long  to  oblong  in  shape, 
slightly  flattened,  pure  white,  and  of  splendid  qual¬ 
ity  either  baked  or  boiled.  It  is  a  quick  grower, 
with  strong,  healthy  foliage,  and  has  never  blightod 
with  us.  This  is  the  first  season  since  we  intro¬ 
duced  the  Moneymaker  that  we  have  had  enough 
to  go  round,  but  now  we  have  a  good  stock  on  hand; 
and  to  introduce  them  into  now  sections,  offer 
Moneymakers  as  a  leader  at  the  following  attrac¬ 
tive  prices:  Barrel,  $3.00;  four  barrels,  enough  to 
plant  an  acre,  which  should  grow  with  ordinary 
culture  300-400  bushels,  for  $10.00. 

Full  description  of  the  Moneymaker  and  tho  other 
three  varieties  of  our  introduction  that  have  been 
pronounced  the  “BEST  IN  THE  WORLD” 
by  over  200  of  our  customers  who  have  grown  them, 
will  be  found  in  our  1910  Catalogue,  the  lending 
Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year.  It  is  1'  HIiE.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

ED  W  All  I)  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.  Box  B. 


Repaint  Before 
Decay  Begins 


HE  time  to  repaint  is  before  the  old  coat 
has  worn  off.  To  delay  is  to  invite  dam¬ 
age  by  the  weather.  Then  the  money 
apparently  saved  by  not  painting  may 
have  to  be  spent  for  repairs.  After  that 
the  painting  has  to  be  done  in  addition. 
This  can  hardly  he  called  economy. 

<5  But  to  keep  buildings  always  well  painted 
with  good  paint  is  true  economy,  for  good  paint  both  beautifies 
and  protects. 

<|  The  only  way  to  get  quality  in  paint  is  to  use  pure  white 
lead  (“Dutch  Boy  Painter ”  trade  mark)  mixed  with  pure 
linseed  oil.  These  two  materials  form  a  perfect  union,  and 
when  applied  have  the  quality  of  penetrating  the  surface 
covered  and  becoming  part  of  it.  They  wear  down  uniformly 
and  the  surface  is  ready  for  repainting  without  scraping  or 
any  other  preparation  except  brushing  off  the  dust. 

€J  Paint  made  of  substitutes  for  pure  white  lead  soon  cracks, 
scales  and  drops  off,  allowing  dampness  to  reach  and  rot  the 
wood.  Then  the  poor  paint  must  be  scraped  off  before  a  new 
coat  of  good  paint  is  applied.  This  means  unnecessary  expense 
which  may  always  be  avoided  by  starting  with  paint  made 
of  our  pure  white  lead  (“  Dutch  Boy  Painter  ”  trade  mark). 
CJWe  have  prepared  a  number  of  interesting  booklets  on  the 
subject  of  decorations  and  color  schemes  for  the  interior  of 
the  home,  and  the  arrangement  of  shrubbery  outside.  This 
information  will  enable  any  one  to  have  an  attractive  home, 
with  pleasing  surroundings.  We  call  the  booklets  our  “Dutch 
Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  8  "and  will  send  them  free  to  any 
reader  of  this  p’aper. 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  ("Dutch  Boy  Painter ”  trade  mark)  is  ntnv  packed  in  steel  kept,  dark  pun-metal  finish, 

instead  of  in  oak  kept  as  heretofore. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago  Cleveland  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


A  CHEAP  WATER  POWER 


Farmers  and  others  who  live  iu  the  country  will  be  Inter¬ 
ested  in  our  new  catalogue,  describing  the  wonderful 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

and  showing  how  easy  and  cheap  it  Is  to  have 
running  water  in  house  and  barn.  Write  for  jm 
catalog  AG 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  KXGINB  CO.#  A 
w140  NaMMuu  St.,  New  YorU^ 

Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 
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WHAT  YOU  INVENT!| 

-2T 

§250,000  INVENTION  WANTED. 
W rite  for  our  FREE  BOOK;  give*  list  of  other 
needed  inventions;  tells  how  to  protect  them. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned. 
No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD &CHANDLEE.  Attorneys 

1252  F  Street,  Washington,  1>.  C. 


SIZES 
8  to  16  Discs, 
DISCS 
16  to  20  in. 
Diameter 


shown  herewith,  has  proved  Itself  a  most  sat  isfactory 
implemeutonhundredsof  farms.  On  light  soilsit  does 
the  work  of  bot  h  plow  and  harrow.  No  sharp  points 
to  break  off— is  durable  and  strong  in  every 
way.  It  thoroughly  cuts  and  pulverizes  the 
ground,  leaving  it  in  the  best  condition  for 
planting.  Try  it  this  year  and  you  will  have 
bigger  crops  than  ever  before. 

We  also  make  the  Out-Throw  and  Throw-In 
Disc  Harrow, Vineyard  and  Orchard  Harrows, 
Spring  Tooth  and  Spike  Tooth  Harrows,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Plows,  Land  Rollers,  Low-Down 
Wagons,  Boh  Sleds,  etc.  For  full  information 
regarding  our  line  of  farm  tools,  write 


T  he  Thompson  Cut- 
Out  Disc  Harrow. 


EVANS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LOCK  BOX  7.  Hammond,  New  York 


Don't  Pay  Tribute  to  a  Trust 


If  you  had  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  made  to  order,  you  couldn’t 
have  them  made  any  better  than 

The  Century  Boot 

(Cold  Cross  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefully  they  were  made,  you  wouldn’t  secure  a  better  wear¬ 
ing  boot.  CENTURY  Boots  are  made  of  fmerubbei — the  best  rubber  produced 
in  the  world.  The  vamp  is  made  extra  strong  by  forcing,  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure,  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck.  To  prevent 
eraekiug  at  the  ankle  (like  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no-crack,  ankle 
reinforcement  is  used. 

Century  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This  sole  is  so 
compounded  and  vulcanized  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance  rather  than  chip  off,  as  the  soles  of  an  ordinary  boot  would  do. 

Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest 

because  best — best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship,  and 
best  for  wear.  Look  for  the  name  Century  and  Gold  Cross 
on  the  boot.  When  you  want  any  high-grade  satisfac¬ 
tory  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  line. 

It  insures  you  quality  and  service. 

If  you  can’t  secure  CENTURY  Boots  from  your 
dealer,  write  us  and  send  his  name,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 


New  York 


Chicago 


Boston 


Trade  Mark 
Look  for  fho  Cold  Croae 
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PEAS  AND  OATS  FOR  COWS. 

What  about  cow  peas  and  oats  for  a 
dairy  cow?  Would  you  plant  them?  What 
time  is  best  to  cut  the  hay  and  how  does 
it  compare  with  clover  hay  for  cows? 

c.  P. 

You  no  doubt  refer  to  Canada  field 
peas  and  oats.  The  small  round  peas  can 
be  sown  early  with  oats — as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  They  should 
be  cut  while  the  oats  arc  soft  or  “milky” 
and  while  the  little  peas  are  just  form¬ 
ing  in  the  pod,  then  cured  like  clover 
hay.  By  analysis  this  hay  of  oats  and 
peas  has  about  80  per  cent  the  value  of 
clover.  The  cow  pea  is  really  a  bean 
and  is  too  tender  to  seed  with  oats.  It 
should  not  be  planted  until  the  soil  is  fit 
for  corn. 

CROPS  TO  PLOW  UNDER. 

H.  D.  L.,  Concord,  N.  II. — I  have  noticed 
in  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  about  the  sowing  of 
Crimson  clover,  turnips,  etc.,  between  corn 
to  be  turned  under  later.  I  .tried  Crimson 
clover  in  corn  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  which 
had  been  well  manured.  Crop  of  corn  was 
good,  but  clover  was  scarcely  an  inch  tall, 
yellow  and  weak-looking.  Seed  was  not  sown 
until  the  latter  part  of  August  owing  to  its 
being  so  dry  that  I  wished  to  keep  up  cul¬ 
tivation  as  long  as  possible.  The  land  had 
not  been  limed.  I  tried  another  similar 
piece  with  Cow-horn  turnips,  rape  and 
clover  mixed,  between  cor  i.  Turnips  and 
rape  made  good  growth,  but  clover  hardly 
any.  This  field  also  received  no  lime.  I 
would  like  to  sow  clover  again  if  I  thought 
there  was  any  chance  of  success.  Which  is 
the  proper  time  to  plow  under  soiling  crops, 
Fall  or  Spring? 

Ans. — We  have  had  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  Crimson  clover  in  your 
latitude,  but  we  think  Hartford,  Conn, 
would  be  almost  as  far  north  as  it 
should  be  used,  except  for  experiment. 
The  small  yellow  growth  was  probably 
due  to  the  late  sowing  and  dry  weather. 
We  should  sow  rape  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  and  experiment  with  vetch  mixed 
with  these  seeds.  We  plow  the  manurial 
crops  under  in  Sping. 


WEARING  OUT  THE  HUMUS. 

The  article  by  A.  W.  S.,  page  1,  is 
suggestive.  The  whole  trouble  with  his 
neighbors  seems  to  be  they  have  failed 
to  understand  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  humus  conditions  in  their 
soil.  They  even  make  the  live  stock 
one  of  the  means  for  the  destruction  of 
the  humus  instead  of  maintaining  and 
increasing  it  I  have  long  insisted  that 
is  is  a  b'ad  practice  for  a  farmer  whose 
interest  is  in  grain  crops  to  allow  cattle 
to  pasture  at  all  on  his  cultivated  fields. 
Not  that  some  form  of  live  stock  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  important  to  every  farm¬ 
er,  but  on  a  farm  in  the  East,  devoted 
to  grain,  there  should  be  a  permanent 
pasture  for  the  few  cattle  needed  to 
be  kept,  so  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  fencing  the  cultivated  fields,  and 
there  would  be  no  grazing  down  to  the 
bare  ground,  but  all  growth  not  taken 
off  by  the  mowers  for  forage  to  feed 
and  return  to  the  soil  in  the  manure 
could  be  plowed  under  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soil.  While  one  can  keep  up  the 
humus  content  in  the  land  through 
legume  crops  aided  by  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  plowed  under  when  ma¬ 
ture  for  humus-making  direct,  I  believe 
that  .this  is  a  more  costly  method  than 
feeding  everything  like  roughage  to 
stock,  getting  the  feeding  value  first, 
knowing  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
manurial  value  of  the  feed  can  be  re¬ 
covered  in  the  droppings  and  returned 
to  the  land  in  a  more  available  shape 
than  if  the  crops  are  plowed  under  di¬ 
rect. 

A.  W.  S.  says  that  he  omits  oats 
and  plants  potatoes.  This  I  assume  he 
does  after  a  corn  crop  which  the  oats 
usually  follow.  I  would  therefore  like 
to  suggest  that  this  gives  him  a  chance 
greatly  to  increase  the  humus-making 
material  in  his  soil  by  sowing  Crimson 
clover  among  the  corn,  to  make  a 
Winter  cover,  and  to  be  plowed  under 
for  the  potatoes.  This  has  become  a 
very  common  practice  in  York  County, 
and  I  believe  that  the  crop  would  be 
equally  successful  in  Dauphin  County, 


Pa.,  where  I  assume  A.  W.  S.  means 
that  he  lives.  One  of  the  worst  feat¬ 
ures  in  the  Pennsylvania  practice  of 
sowing  Spring  oats  after  corn  is  the 
leaving  of  the  corn  stubble  bare  all 
Winter.  Even  if  the  Crimson  clover 
did  not  survive  the  Winter,  if  sown  in 
July  it  would  make  growth  enough  to 
pay,  and  rye  scattered  over  it  after 
the  corn  is  cut  would  certainly  sur¬ 
vive  and  help  the  Winter  cover,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  a  cover  of  organic 
matter  to  turn  in  Spring  for  potatoes. 
Two  years  ago.  when  I  was  at  the  York 
County  institutes  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  every  cornfield  there  was  green 
with  Crimson  clover.  At  least  this 
was  the  case  in  the  southern  part  of 
<he  county.  I  know  another  farmer  in 
Lehigh  Count}-,  Pa.,  who  has  adopted 
the  potato  in  place  of  oats  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  and  he  makes  enormous  crops  of 
them  too.  But  he  is  a  great  believer 
in  the  value  of  legume  crops,  and  al¬ 
ways  has  some  such  growth  on  his  corn 
stubble  for  the  potatoes.  But  while 
the  grower  of  grain  and  potatoes 
need  not  be  especially  a  stockman, 
every  farmer  must  have  a  few 
cows  at  least  for  family  use,  and 
to  consume  profitably  the  roughage  of 
the  farm,  and  while  using  commercial 
fertilizers  liberally  and  intelligently,  he 
can  make  the  cows  the  means  for  aiding 
the  legumes  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
humus  in  his  soil.  And  this  mainten¬ 
ance  and  increase  of  the  humus  is  the 
keynote  to  all  successful  farming  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  Wear  out  the 
humus,  either  by  hard  grazing  or  con¬ 
stant  clean  cultivation  and  lack  of 
Winter  cover,  and  no  matter  what  the 
rotation,  the  soil  will  fail  in  production. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

“Well,  nurse,  and  how  is  our  patient 
this  morning?”  “lie  appears  to  be  much 
improved  this  morning,  doctor.”  “Alive!” 
“Yes,  sir;  that  medicine  you  said  you 
were  going  to  send  out  wasn’t  delivered.” 
— Houston  Post. 

The  Judge:  “Did  you  arrest  this 
chauffeur  for  speeding?”  The  Police¬ 
man  :  “No,  yer  honor ;  I  pulled  ’im  in  fer 
obstructin’  tli’  road ;  he  was  goin’  only 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  an’  he  was  com¬ 
plained  about  by  them  that  was  riding 
at  th’  regular  rate." — Chicago  News. 


LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

or  for  that  matter  any  size  crop  are  easily  and  perfectly  handled  with 
the  Johnston  Mower.  You  not  only  get  more  Mower  quality  with  a 
Johnston,  but  you  get  more  hay — for  they  “  cut  all  the  hay.”  The 
Johnston  Mowers  are  made  to  cut  any  kind  of  grass — every  kind,  on 
either  level  or  uneven  ground.  They  are  easy  to  operate,  no  side 
draft — thus  easy  on  man  and  team. 

The  Lever-Fold  Mower  enables  the  operator  to  lift  the  cutting-bar 
to  a  full  or  partially  vertical  position,  and  to  lower  again  without  leav¬ 
ing  his  seat,  by  the  use  of  the  foot  or  hand  levers.  Is  thrown  in  or  out 
of  gear  automatically  or  at  will  of  the  operator. 

Other  features:  High,  broad  rimmed  wheels;  wide,  light,  yet  strong 
main  frame ;  dust-proof  roller  bearings;  horizontal  crank  shaft;  gear¬ 
ing,  which  is  always  in  mesh,  is  back  of  main  axle — gives  balance. 
The  fact  is,  space  prevents  giving  all  exclusive  features,  but  you 
should  send  for  our  special  Mower  booklet  and  catalog. 

We  also  make  a  one-horse  Mower  (No.  II)  for  small  farms,  or- 
chards,  lawns,  and  parks.  Special  booklet  sent  on  request. 

The  name  Johnston,  remember,  stands  for  independence — It  has  no 
trust  or  monopoly  connections.  ‘‘Be  an  independent  farmer.” 

Drop  postal  today  for  1910  illustrated  catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
Box  100  M  Batavia.  New  York 


Keep  It  Off  The  Cows 
Put  It  On  The  Fields 


No  matter  how  hard  you  try  yon  can't  mnko  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floor* 
and  wood  partitions  sanitary— you  can't  keep  it  clean  and  swoot  Wood  parti- 
tions  cather  dust  ami  diseaso  germs.  Dirt  floors  with  their  trampod-ln  filth 
should  novor  como  within  a  stone's  throw  of  your  milk  pail.  When  a  cow  gots  off 
her  feed  and  her  milk  yiohl  falls  below  normal,  look  to  your  stable  It  may  be 
as  clean  as  you  can  make  it;  hut  that  may  not  bo  clean  enough.  Equip  your  stables 

TheLoudenWay 

then  profits  will  not  fall  off.  The  cow  that  is  best  treated  gives  the  most 
milk — the  host  milk — the  richest  milk.  She  has  a  heap  of  cow  sense.  She 
appreciates  light  and  air,  and  she  will  see  that  you  got  your  money  back 
for  making  her  homo  modern.  If  you  will  put  a  Loudon  Llttor 
Carr/or  to  work  behind  her,  your  boys  or  your  man  will  clean  the 
barns  in  loss  time  and  with  loss  labor.  Wo  have  boon  fitting  up  barns 
for  f.0  years.  Wo  will  bo  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience  by 
suggesting  what  you  need  for  yours,  without  any  expense  to  you.  Send  for 
catalog,  tell  number  of  cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  stable. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY. 601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Hogs  thrive  best  on  concrete  feeding 
floors  because  they  are  clean  and  sanitary. 
The  hogs  can’t  make  a  dent  in  the  concrete. 
Concrete  floors  can  be  kept  clean  because 
mud  holes  and  stagnant  pools  are  eliminated. 
Clean  feeding  quarters  mean  healthy  stock. 


PORTLAND  %\ 

ATLAS 


Wooden  field  troughs  are  often  danger 
ous.  When  old  they  shed  splinters  and 
harbor  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Iron 
troughs  eventually  rust  and  decay.  A  con¬ 
crete  watering  trough  will  last  as  long  as 
your  land. 


1 


When  planning  to  use  concrete  remember  that  no  matter  how  careful  your  construction 
may  be,  it  is  certain  to  be  unsatisfactory  unless  the  cement  you  use  is  of  the  right  quality.  To 
expect  to  make  hard  and  durable  concrete  from  poor  cement  is  like  trying  to  make  a  good  pair 
of  shoes  from  scrap  leather. 


atur 


|  Makes  The  Best  Concrete 


CEMEHT 


The  largest  buyer  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  the  United  States  Government,  which  recently  pur¬ 
chased  4,500,000  barrels  for  use  on  the  Panama  Canal.  There  is  only  one  grade  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement 
manufactured — the  best  that  can  be  made — the  same  for  everyone. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.  It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 


„r  Send  for  Our  Free  Cement  Book 

Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  It  contains  directions  for  making  and  handling  concrete, 
and  shows  how  to  construct  large  and  small  buildings.  There  arc  168  pages  and  over  150  illustrations, diagrams  and  plans. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  THe  ^^TL^^S  Portland  CEMENT  Co.  Productive  capacity  over  50,  OOO  barrels 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  Dept.  22  30  Broad  Street  New  York  per  day— the  largest  in  the  World 
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APPLE  EXPOSITION  AT  DENVER. 

Mindful  of  what  bad  been  done  at  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  and  the  benefits  secured 
through  letting  the  pubHc  recognize  the 
superior  quality  of  the  fruit  produced  in 
that  district,  the  horticulturists  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Colorado  felt  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  them  to  show  the  world  what 
could  be  done  through  a  large  exhibit  of 
orchard  products.  Colorado  reports  the 
shipment  in  1909  of  8,092  carloads  of  ap¬ 
ples.  which  is  greater  than  the  combined 
shipment  of  any  three  Northwestern  States. 
By  concerted  action  with  the  Denver  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  use  of  the  Auditorium 
was  secured  for  the  exhibition  January 
8-8.  This  building  is  very  well  suited  to  a 
display  of  this  character.  The  carlot  ex¬ 
hibits  were  suitably  displayed,  banked  in 
long  rows  in  the  center  of  the  main  floor. 
There  were  nine  entries  in  the  carlot  class. 
These  leading  exhibits  were  flanked  by 
smaller  ones  in  10,  20  and  single  box  class, 
and  smaller  exhibits  from  less  prominent 
fruit  districts.  Minor  exhibits  and  the  sin¬ 
gle  plate  entries  were  very  effectively  dis¬ 
played  in  the  basement.  The  rivalry  among 
the  exhibitors  led  to  a  large  amount  of 
decorative  work.  In  some  cases,  it  seemed 
to  an  outside  orchardist  as  though  the 
amount  of  the  decorative  work  displayed  on 
the  carlot  class  tended  to  lessen  the  massive 
character  of  the  exhibit.  On  the  smaller 
exhibits  such  decorative  effects  seemed  to 
lx*  more  in  harmony  with  the  end  desired. 

Not  the  least  attractive  clement  about 
an  exposition  of  this  character  is  the  aroma 
of  apples  from  an  exhibit  aggregating  about 
13  carloads.  These  apples  were  from  the 
fruit-growing  districts  of  Colorado,  17  other 
States  and  also  from  British  Columbia.  No¬ 
ticeable  among  the  entries  were  creditable 
exhibits  from  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  Fruit 
was  shown  from  States  as  far  east  as  Mary¬ 
land  and  as  far  northwest  as  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  A  display  of  this  kind,  gathered  from 
many  regions  and  prepared  by  exhibitors 
of  proven  skill,  illustrated  in  a  very  marked 
degree  the  very  great  difference  made  in  the 
appearance  of  fruit  by  skillful  selection  and 
packing.  A  prominent  orchardist  from 
Michigan  brought  in  a  display  of  excellent 
fruit,  but  not  being  a  trained  exhibitor,  his 
exhibit  was  not  displayed  in  a  manner  to 
attract  the  attention  to  which  the  fruit  was 
entitled  by  superior  flavour  and  real  quality. 
The  display  of  fruit  from  another  prominent 
central  orchard  State,  while  having  a  great 
many  plates  of  individual  merit  and  win¬ 
ning  a  fair  proportion  of  premiums  on  single 
plates,  yet  was  not  displayed  with  the  skill 
and  care  shown  by  some  of  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  northwestern  exhibitors. 

Some  of  the  exhibits  from  western  Colo¬ 
rado,  from  Wenatchee,  Washington,  and 
from  Oregon  were  selected,  packed  and  dis¬ 
played  with  consummate  skill,  each  and 
every  apple  in  a  variety  being  of  exactly 
the  same  size,  color,  shading  and  quality  as 
every  other  apple.  Work  of  this  character 
requires  a  critical  eye,  painstaking  care  and 
a  great  deal  of  time.  The  results,  however, 
return  in  public  encouragement  and  ap¬ 
proval  all  and  more  than  the  exhibit  costs. 
The  lesson  borne  in  on  an  eastern  man  is 
to  the  effect  that  our  Colorado,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Oregon  exhibitors  devote  more 
skill,  care,  and  time  in  packing  their  fruit  in 
the  most  attractive  form,  'with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  pleasing  the  eye  of  the  public. 

Another  thing  that  is  borne  in  on  the 
orchardist  from  other  districts  is  that  under 
irrigation,  the  growers  live  on  smaller  tracts 
of  land,  their  homes  are  nearer  together, 
and  they  are  in  much  closer  touch  with  each 
other.  Working  together,  there  is  a  strong 
community  of  interest,  and  when  they  desire 
to  accomplish  an  undertaking,  to  secure  the 
desired  result,  unlimited  time,  effort  and 
money  is  ready  for  the  enterprise.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  the  western  slope 
and  in  the  orchard  districts  of  the  North¬ 
western  States  thoroughly  believes  in  his 
country,  and  is  a  booster  in  the  line  of  let¬ 
ting  the  public  know  what  can  be  done  in 
their  own  district.  People  who  heartily  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  work  will  make  a  more  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  secure  success  in  their 
chosen  line  than  people  who  are  in  doubtful 
frame  of  mind.  A  national  exposition  of 
this  character  brings  together  a  goodly  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of 
the  country.  These  gentlemen  are  at  the 
service  of  the  public  in  answering  number¬ 
less  questions  and  in  giving  it  the  benefit  of 
their  trained  experience.  Some  of  the 
brightest  and  most  intelligent  men  in  the 
business  were  gathered  together  at  this 
meeting.  Their  influence  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  the  utmost  value  to  each  and  every  in¬ 
quiring  person  who  attended  the  exposition. 

The  eastern  orchardist,  accustomed  to 
the  growing  of  a  great  many  varieties  of 
fruit,  is  impressed  with  the  very  limited 
number  of  varieties  grown  by  your  true 
commercial  orchardist.  To  illustrate,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Wilson  of  Fruita,  Col.,  presented  a  solid 
carload  of  Black  Ben  Davis.  Out  of  the 
same  crop  and  orchard,  his  Jonathan  sold 
at  81.83  to  $1.93  per  box  and  his  Grimes 
Golden  $1.69.  This  gentleman  formerly 
lived  at  Unadilla,  near  Lincoln,  Neb.  His 
tract  comprises  23  acres,  of  which  only  11 
acres  are  in  full  bearing.  He  expects  to 
net  $6,000  over  and  above  expenses.  Mr. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


B.  A.  Smith,  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  Association  exhibit,  stated  that  he 
would  plant  480  acres  of  high  mesa  land  to 
Jonathan  and  Borne  Beauty  the  coming 
Spring.  Water  for  this  high  mesa  land  has 
to  be  supplied  entirely  by  pumping  from 
Grand  River.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  orchardists  in  this 
district  and  his  selection  illustrates  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  more  experienced  orchardists 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  toward  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit  of  the  best  quality  in  only 
two  or  three  varieties.  Few  orchardists 
recommend  more  than  three  varieties  and 
none  more  than  six.  Concentration  of  effort 
is  the  word. 

President  C.  J.  Root  stated  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  getting  the  exhibits  together  was 
approximately  $17,000.  The  management 
gave  $12,000  in  premiums,  including  $5,000 
in  cash,  other  interests  gave  $2,000  in  land, 
$1,000  in  silver  cups,  $1,600  in  merchandise, 
$1,000  in  nursery  stock.  The  attendance, 
counting  the  passes,  was  about  35,000.  The 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  provide 
funds  to  meet  the  deficit.  At  the  close  of 
the  exhibit,  all  but  one  of  the  car  lots  at 
the  exhibition  were  sold  at  auction.  The 
Grand  Junction  car  of  Winesap,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Jonathan  received  first  premium 
and  sold  at  $2.00  per  box.  The  second  pre¬ 
mium  car  of  Black  Ben  Davis  grown  by  J. 

C.  Wilson  of  Fruita,  Col.,  sold  for  $1.80 
per  box,  while  other  car  lots  were  sold  at 
$1.90,  $2.20,  $1.75  per  box.  Nine  boxes  of 
Delicious  apples  grown  by  C.  H.  Coe,  a 
resident  of  the  Silt  District,  were  sold  at 
$15  a  box.  .E  A.  Sevenson  paid  E.  A. 
Fleming  of  the  Antlers  Silt  District,  $52.50 
for  the  champion  box  of  Winter  Banana,  the 
intent  of  the  purchaser  being  to  send  this 
particular  box  to  President  Taft  as  a  special 
advertisement  of  the  Colorado  apple  and  the 
Denver  Exposition.  e.  f.  Stephens. 

Nebraska. 


Hen  Manure  for  Corn. 

By  Spring  I  shall  have  several  hundred 
bushels  of  hen  manure  well  mixed  with 
land  plaster  (gypsum),  5  to  8  per  cent  plas¬ 
ter,  kept  under  cover.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  utilize  this?  I  shall  raise  mostly 
corn  for  poultry.  I  have  manure  from  one 
horse  and  two  cows.  Which  would  be  best 
for  Alfalfa,  this  or  hen  manure?  I  can  buy 
plaster  for  $3  per  ton.  F.  F. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

We  should  use  the  horse  and  cow  manure 
spread  on  the  Alfalfa,  and  the  hen  manure 
for  corn.  In  the  Spring  you  will  find  the 
hen  manure  dried  into  hard  chunks.  You 
must  crush  them  in  order  to  get  full  value. 
They  can  be  broken  up  on  a  hard  floor  of 


boards  or  cement  by  smashing  with  a  heavy 
spade  or  log.  You  can  either  use  the  crushed 
hen  manure  alone  or  mix  it  with  chemicals. 
With  500  pounds  of  the  crushed  hen  manure 
mix  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  75 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  This  will 
make  a  fair  fertilizer  for  corn.  We  should 
scatter  it  along  the  rows  after  planting  and 
cultivate  in. 


Hardwood  Ashes. 

I  have  the  ashes  from  ten  cords  of  hard 
wood.  What  is  the  best  way  to  use  them? 

w.  w.  G. 

It  depends  upon  what  crops  you  raise. 
They  should  not  be  used  on  potatoes,  as 
the  lime  will  most  likely  increase  the  scab. 
We  would  not  use  them  on  strawberries. 
They  are  good  for  bush  fruits  and  most 
garden  crops,  like  cabbage,  and  for  all  grain 
and  grass,  especially  on  land  inclined  to  be 
sour.  If  you  are  growing  corn  you  could 
hardly  do  better  than  broadcast  the  ashes 
after  plowing  and  harrow  in.  Do  not  try  to 
mix  the  ashes  with  hen  manure  or  other 
chemicals. 


Tender  Peaches  in  Michigan.— Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  nurserymen — even  those  that 
we  call  honest — are  not  giving  their  cus¬ 
tomers  a  fair  description  of  peaches  in  their 
catalogues?  For  instance,  here  in  Michigan 
fruit  growers  who  make  it  a  business,  know 
that  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Globe, 
Fitzgerald  and  some  of  the  other  peaches  so 
highly  praised  in  the  catalogues,  are  such 
shy  bearers  (In  Michigan)  that  it  is  usually 
very  unwise  to  set  them.  As  to  quality 
the  above  are  some  of  the  best  1  know,  but 
our  Winters  are  too  hard  for  them  since 
the  timber  has  been  cleared  away.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is,  let  the  nurserymen 
in  their  description  of  a  tender  peach,  say 
that  it  is  a  shy  bearer  north  of  a  certain 
latitude,  and  thereby  save  us  growers  a  lot 
of  money.  Last  year  we  had  three  thousand 
bushels  of  peaches  and  would  have  had  a 
lot  more  had  we  not  set  some  of  the  above 
varieties  several  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  fair  description  of  a  tree  is  almost 
equally  important  with  having  a  tree  true 
to  name.  H.  w.  G. 

Union  Pier,  Mich. 


It  develops  high  pressure  and  has  automatic  agitator 
which  works  constantly.  Write  for  full  information  re¬ 
garding  our  fill!  line  of  sprayers— anything  from  the 
small  Hand  Sprayer  to  the  Orchard  l’ower  Sprayer. 

MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO.,  187  N.  Water  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ween  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud 
‘•a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


We  are  the  oldest,  largest,  most  experienced,  and 
responsible  manufacturers  of  agricultural  Bprays 
and  insecticides  in  the  United  States,  and 
Blanchard's  '‘Lion  Brand”  is  the  standard  of  Pur¬ 
ity,  Strength  and  Uniformity  on  four  continent*. 

“LION  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  " 

is  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray  for  destroy¬ 
ing  San  Jose  Scale.  It’s  ready  for  use  and 
costs  less  than  home-made  or  any  other  brand. 
Sprau  for  Scale  now. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Made  by  us  for  over  twenty  years  and  guaranteed 
to  contain  nothing  but  purest  aud  most  effective 
ingredients.  One  gallon  to  19  of  water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PARIS  GREEN 

We  are  the  only  independent  makers.  "Lion 
Brand  ”  is  purest  and  strongest,  contains  not  a 
particle  of  tiller  or  adulterant,  nothing  but  pur¬ 
est  Paris  Green. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OP  LEAD 

Unequalled  by  any  other  brand,  anywhere,  at  any 
price.  Positively  absolutely  pure  ;  extra  sticky. 

SPRAYING  BOOK  FREE 

Our  book  on  spraying  for  Scale  and  insect  destroy¬ 
ing  is  the  most  concise,  complete  tiling  of  the 
kind.  Contains  a  lot  of  Interesting  information 
for  you,  in  practical  language.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  free  if  you  tell  us  how  many  fruit 
trees  you  have. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

688  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Factories — New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Live  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  R.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  #  1 14.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  day  for  fullinforiuutiou. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO,"atS" 

50  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Xlechanics,  Builders.  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Oept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


For  San  Jose  Scale,  and  to  Improve  Health  of  Tree  and  Shrub. 


BOWKER’S 

Concentrated 

Lime-Sulphur 

Made  in  New  England.  FRESH  from  Factory  to  User. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  Lime-Sulphur, 

which  should  be  used  while  the  trees  are  dormant.  It 
destroys  San  Jose  and  all  other  Scale  Insects  and  fung¬ 
ous  spores  wintering  on  the  bark.  It  improves  the  health  of 
the  tree  by  destroying  the  mosses  and  lichens.  As  J.  H.  Hale 
says:  “It  smoothes  up  the  trees.” 

All  ready  to  use  by  adding-  cold  water.  No  boiling,  no  special  mixing 
plant  required;  no  guesswork  as  to  formula.  Just  add  cold  water,  and  spray. 

Before  spraying  your  orchard,  post  yourself  about  Bowker’s  sprays. — Write  today  for  prices. 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOWKER 

Manufacturers  of  Bowker’s  PYROX  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 


1910. 
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MANURIAL  VALUE  OF  BURNT  GRAIN. 


D.  F.  Covington,  Va. — A  large  mill 
burnt  down,  and  there  is  a  quantity  of  wet 
oats,  corn,  bran  and  wheat.  Some  of  it  is 
slightly  charred,  and  it  has  some  charcoal 
in  it.  It  is  going  through  a  fermentation, 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammonia  rises  from 
it.  Is  it  of  any  value  as  a  fertilizer?  We 
have  to  haul  it  two  miles,  and  what  could 
we  afford  to  pay  for  a  good  two-horse  load? 
Would  it  be  worth  hauling  if  we  could  get 
it  for  nothing? 


Ans. — You  can  do  some  figuring  from 
the  following  table.  This  shows  the 
pounds  of  plant  food  in  a  ton  each  of 
dry  grains: 

Nitrogen.  Plios.  Acid.  Potash. 


,  . . .  41 

...  32 

Wheat  bran.  .  .  . 

.  . . .  45 

13 

9 

16 

11 

12 

7 

55 

•28 

These  figures  represent  the  dry  grain, 
which  would  be  worth  about  $6  a  ton 
as  fertilizer.  The  heat  of  the  fire  drives 
off  nitrogen,  and  so  does  the  fermenta¬ 
tion.  The  water  adds  to  the  bulk  and, 
of  course,  to  that  extent  reduces  the 
proportion  of  plant  food.  You  will 
have  to  make  a  fair  estimate  from  these 
facts  as  to  how  much  plant  food  has 
been  lost.  If  we  could  get  such  a 
chance  we  would  jump  at  it.  If  badly 
burned  and  wet  we  would  mix  this  stuff 
with  the  manure  or  spread  directly  on 
the  grass.  In  our  own  case  we  should 
spread  it  in  an  apple  orchard  and  let 
the  pigs  work  it  over. 


PREPARING  SOD  FOR  ONIONS. 

F.  .1.  C.,  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio. — How 
would  you  fit  a  piece  of  ground  for  onions 
next  Spring  that  was  in  grass  last  year?  I 
cut  one  crop  ;  as  soon  as  I  got  it  cut,  I  put 
one  ton  of  burnt  lime  to  the  acre,  waited 
till  it  rained  so  it  would  soak  in  the  ground, 
then  put  on  16  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre. 
The  manure  was  from  box  stalls,  and  acid 
phosphate  sprinkled  on  every  few  days  and 
the  ground  plowed  late  last  Fall.  IIow  am 
I  going  to  fit  this  ground  this  Spring  so  the 
Timothy  and  clover  roots  will  not  bother 
when  I  drill  my  onions,  and  when  I  wish  to 
cultivate?  If  I  put  a  drag  on  this  piece 
the  roots  will  he  right  where  they  will 
bother. 

Ans. — In  raising  onions  from  seed  it 
requires  an  abundance  of  rich  well-rotted 
manure,  clean  land  and  early  sowing, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the 
part  of  economy"  to  grow  them  on  the 
same  soil  for  successive  years.  That 
this  method  entails  a  waste  of  manure 
is  highly  probable,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  ordinary  farm  land  proper¬ 
ly  prepared  for  growing  onions.  It 
needs  to  be  clean  and  flee  from 
stones  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  and 
when  once  it  is  in  good  condition  it  is 
better  to  continue  it  in  onions  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  permanent  bed.  Here  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  we  can  sometimes  har¬ 
vest  the  crop  sufficiently  early  to  enable 
us  to  seed  the  land  to  Crimson  clover 
and  plow  it  down  in  early  Winter  with 
a  heavy  application  of  well-rotted  man¬ 
ure.  This  method  usually  gives  the 
best  returns  when  the  soil  is  thorough¬ 
ly  plowed  late  in  the  Fall.  I  believe 
it  best  not  to  replow  in  early  Spring, 
as  practiced  by  some  onion  growers. 
A  long  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  the  onion  when  grown  from  seed 
does  not  require  deep  culivation.  The 
soil  should  be  made  rich  and  mellow  on 
the  top,  while  the  under  surface  should 
be  rather  hard  and  firm,  a  condition  ac¬ 
quired  by  Fall  plowing.  This  prevents 
air  spaces,  and  cavities  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  is  very  important.  Over 
such  hollow  places  as  these  the  seeds  do 
not  germinate  with  a  healthy  growth, 
and  the  young  seedlings  die  out  or 
gradually  waste  away.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  advise  F.  A.  C.  not  to  plow  his 
ground  in  the  Spring;  this  would  bring 
the  manure  and  stubble  to  the  surface 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  I  think  he  will 
attain  the  best  results  by  a  free  and 
liberal  application  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash.  This 
should  be  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  800 
or  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  a  seed 
bed  carefully  prepared  at  a  depth  of 
two  to  three  inches.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  by  harrowing  the  ground 
several  times,  or  until  the  soil  on  the 
surface  is  thoroughly  fine  and  pulver- 


TH  EC  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ized,  then  smooth  the  surface  with  a 
leveling  board,  and  we  are  ready  for 
the  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in 
rows  12  or  14  inches  apart.  When  the 
young  seedlings  are  large  enough  they 
should  be  thinned  to  a  stand  from  one 
to  two  inches.  A  side-dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  Peruvian  guano,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  comparatively  high 
price  of  these  commercial  manures,  will 
greatly  advance  the  crop  by  stimulating 
the  growth  of  the  young  plants  and 
favoring  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  PLUMS. 

The  past  season  confirms  all  my  previous 
experience  with  Japanese  plums  for  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  I  suspect  this  is  the  way  with 
them  over  a  wide  range  of  territory.  Our 
Experiment  Station  people  at  Wooster  say 
they  cannot  be  depended  on  for  a  crop  more 
than  once  in  seven  or  eight  years.  My 
trees  have  cumbered  the  ground  eight  or 
nine  years,  and  I  have  had  only  a  few  speci¬ 
mens.  and  of  some  80  trees  over  half  have 
died  or  become  so  weakened  that  I  pulled 
them  out.  These  trees  have  been  sold  by 
the  indiscriminate  recommendation  of  nur¬ 
serymen  to  farmers  all  over.  One  reason. 
I  suppose,  is  that  they  make  nice-looking 
trees,  and  are  easily  grown  ;  but  of  those 
planted  from  eight  to  12  years,  I  believe 
that  fully  three-fourths  are  dead  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  obtain  on  average  farms,  where 
trees  are  more  or  less  neglected.  When  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  that  we  do  happen  to  have 
a  crop  of  these  plums,  then  we  can  rest 
assured  of  a  bountiful  crop  of  every  other 
variety  of  plums,  so  that  one  fails  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  long-looked  for  periodical  crop 
of  these. 

It  is  in  years  like  the  past,  when,  as 
with  us,  plums  are  much  of  a  failure,  that 
some  regular  bearers  would  be  appreciated. 
With  this  end  in  view,  I  got  from  Mr.  Kerr, 
of  Maryland,  about  live  years  ago,  about 
100  trees  of  native  plums,  and  most  of 
these  bore  a  crop  the  past  season  when 
we  had  no  others.  Those  of  the  Wayland 
group  were  a  sight  worth  going  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  see,  with  the  branches  bending 
down  with  their  burden  of  beautiful  fruit, 
and  without  having  received  any  care,  or 
any  effort  made  to  lessen  the  ravages  of 
curculio,  while  with  the  other  Japanese 
and  European  varieties  we  tried  in  vain  to 
save  them  from  curculio  and  rot.  Of  these 
natives,  wo  thought  much  of  Benson,  which 
comes  just  ahead  of  Moreman,  and  both 
are  followed  by  Wayland,  which  comes  late 
and  can  be  kept  quite  a  while,  and  when 
very  ripe  is  delicious  to  eat  out  of  hand, 
though  I  think  Benson  is  a  little  the  best 
of  the  three.  I  think  every  farmer  should 
have  a  few  trees  of  these  varieties,  but  I 
do  not  know  where  any  trees  can  be  bought, 
as  Mr.  Kerr  Is  out  of  the  business,  and  I 
have  not  a  single  catalogue  in  which  they 
are  offered,  though  about  every  one  parades 
these  (to  us)  worthless  Japanese,  even  those 
catalogues  that  should  go  primarily  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  planters  here  in  Ohio  and  else¬ 
where,  that  the  Japs  are  equally  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  disappointing. 

Wayne  Co..  O.  c.  weckesser. 

Sawdust  in  Manure. 

Does  sawdust  hurt  horse  manure  as  a 
fertilizer?  The  sawdust  is  used  as  bedding 
for  the  horses,  and  mixed  with  the  manure. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  j.  j.  e. 

We  have  explained  several  limes  that 
fresh  sawdust  contains  an  acid  which,  when 
used  heavily  may  injure  soils  which  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime.  The  liquids  of  manure  are 
alkaline  and  will  neutralize  the  sawdust  if 
well  soaked  into  it.  The  chemical  action  in 
the  manure  pile  is  also  alkaline,  so  that 
sawdust  used  for  Redding  and  well  mixed 
with  the  manure  is  safe  to  use  on  the  soil. 


Tke  Miller's  Share. — On  page  28,  a 
miller  says  he  is  fortunate  if  he  gets  25 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  buckwheat  flour 
for  his  share. 

Millers  in  this  section  pay  $1  to  $1.15 
per  hundred  for  buckwheat  and  sell  me  (a 
retailer)  the  flour  for  $2.75  per  hundred, 
and  I  retail  it  and  have  all  the  Fall  at  $3, 
making  a  profit  of  25  cents  per  hundred, 
which  looks  as  if  the  “miller”  gets  his 
share.  If  this  miller  can  figure  out  $1  per 
hundred  pounds  as  my  profit  he  is  good  at 
figures.  j.  a.  b. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peas  and  Clover  in  Orchard. — I  have 
10  acres  of  apple  and  peach  trees  two  years 
old  this  Spring,  on  clay  loam  and  wish  to 
sow  peas  and  clover  in  it  for  hog  pasture, 
as  I  have  quite  a  big  lot  of  hogs  and  wish 
to  feed  them  cheaply  and  at  the  same  time 
want  to  help  the  orchard  best  I  can.  My 
plan  was  to  sow  one  bushel  of  peas  and  four 
quarts  of  Alsike  clover  to  the  acre  but  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  peas  to  sow. 

Lambert ville,  N.  J.  j.  n.  w. 

Canada  field  peas  will  make  a  fair  early 
pasture  for  hogs.  You  will  have  to  ring  the 
hogs  or  they  will  ruin  the  clover.  We  have 
pastured  hogs  in  a  high-headed  apple  or¬ 
chard,  but  should  not  care  to  put  them  in  a 
low-headed  peach  orchard. 


yoi?r*own  Compressed  Air 
Spraying'  Outfit 

You  can  make  it  at  home  with  material  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  Our  40-page  Instruction  Catalog 
Tells  you  how  to  do  it 
Tells  you  where  to  g'et  every  part 
Tells  what  each  part  costs 
Tells  you  how  to  operate 
Catalog  shows  everypart.and  the  completed  outfit. 
It  gives  formulas  and  instructions  for  mixing  and 
applying  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  and  also  a  full  and  complete  spray 
calendar  as  compiled  and  approved  by  the  Ohio 
State  Experiment  Station  for  190!).  Up-to-date  plans 
for  central  or  mixing  stations  for  Bordeaux  and 
lime-sulphur.  Our  plan  has  stood  the  test  of  ten 
years  service.  It  is  in  use  by  the  largest  peach  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  Its  capacity  is  unlimited.  Suit¬ 
able  for  orchard  of  ten  acres  or  1000.  It  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  steep  hill  sides,  or  soft  ground  where  no 
other  power  sprayer  can  be  used. 

Catalog  Giving  Full  Information,  Postpaid  $3.00 

PIERCE-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO.,  North  Eait,  Pa. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


J  ubv  vv  rjru,  we  nave  une  two  plunger 

spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  1  hi  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Right  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO,,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


HURST  SPRAYER 

!■  FREE  TRIAL 


f  fto  money  In  advance — pay  us  out  of  extra  1 
pro  lit.  Spray  n  anythin*— trees,  potatoes,  vine¬ 
yards,  truck,  etc.  Pushes  easy— high  pressure. 
Guaranteed  5  years.  Pay  when  you  can— at 
wholesale  price.  We  pay  freight.  “ 

Catalog  and  Spraying  Guide  free. 

Free  Sprayer  Offer 
to  ft r •  t  in 
your  locality. 

H.  L.  HURST 
Mfg.  Co.oor 

2B1  NORTH  STREET, 

_ CAHT0H,  0. 


AS  POTATO  SPRAYER  “  AS  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
„  FIELD  CROPS 

f  anfI  do  whitewashing  In  most  effectual,  economical, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  if  you  uio 

H  RO  W  a  ’3 


Auto-Sprayj 


■HAND  OR 

J  POWER  m  _  . 

■  No.  1,  shown  hero.  Is  flttoil  with  Auto-Pop  Nczzlc- 
I  doss  work  of  8  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsed  by  E 
Jprrtment  Stztiona  and  3»  >,U0-l  others,  d'l  strlo 
■sizes  and  pries  in  our  FREE  HOOK— also  yaluab 
■  spraying  guide.  Writ*  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPAN' 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  I 


“KANT-KLOG”  Spraying 

SPRAYERS  Guide  Free 

Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  results  — ; 
with  same  laborand  fluid.  —  ' 

Flat  or  round,  lino  or  coarse  sprays 
from  sume  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  R%h«?*  * £  y. 


Wallace  Sprayers. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Field  and  Garden.  Every¬ 
thing  from  HandPumps  to  Engine  Power  Sprayers. 
Write  for  our  1910  Catalog  and  Special  Prices. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

AMERICAN  SPRAYER  CO. 

Minneapolis,  -  Minn 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Arc  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution  « 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like  ’ 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under; 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectuallykilling  bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Has  , 

Orchard  Spraying  attach.- ^ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


Iron  Age 
Pour-Row 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


The  Best  Spray  Pump 

Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Not  too  heavy  for  low  bushes.  Sprays  quick¬ 
est  and  best.  Does  the  work  In  half  the  time 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always  ready.  Used 
with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear  out,  or  make 
trouble. 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5  Years.  Price  $4.00. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  try  it.  Our 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  send  our  illus¬ 
trated  circular  showing  how  this  pump  pa  vs 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

1  The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

94  Main  Street  Marysville,  O. 


POTATOES  PAY 


Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  In 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


Kill  San  Jose  Scale 

You  need  not  lose  your  fruit  crop  this  season.  Spray 
your  orchard  early  with  a  strong  solution  of 

Good’s  “Tirr1  Soap  No.  3 

It  will  positively  destroy  scale,  apple  scab,  aphis,  lice, 
bugs,  worms,  and  all  other  insects  and  parasites  which 
infest  your  trees,  plants  and  shrubs,  it  contains  no 
poisonous. or  injurious  ingredients  ;  no  salt,  sulphur  or 
mineral  oils.  It  fertilizes  the  soil  and  quickens  growth 
Endorsed  by  the 

V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

50  lbs. .$2. 50  :  too  lbs., $4. 50;  larger  quantities  proportionately  lea 

Write  for  free  booklet," A  Manualof  Plant  Diseases." 

JAMES  GOOD,  (Original  Maker), 

945  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  HO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAM  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  n-.nney.  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  Ono  gallon  ofSpra\  iug 
Compound  will  make  sixteeu  gulionu  of  spray. 

Terms:  — la  bbl.  lots  (50  gal.)  80e.  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  II.  Hale  tho  Peach  King,  or  Profl 
Jarvis  of  I  ho  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They  will  tv. 
you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


“Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest.'’’ 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  Of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  N.  High  Street,  West  Cheater,  P.. 


THE -PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Anythin*.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

Flowers  of  Sulphur 

The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to  - 

BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  <100  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


5  YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 


Off. 


There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  wu. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  G  gal, 

L®“;  "ant  c£ea?  oils'  our  “CARBOLEIN E”  at  30c.  per  | 

equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE,  j  Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance/’ 

B«  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


cans,  $3.25; 
gallon  is  the 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Last  week  I  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
to  attend  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  meeting.  In  a  way  this  Is  about  the 
most  important  meeting  of  the  sort  held  in 
this  country.  You  can  get  what  the  speak¬ 
ers  said  by  reading  the  printed  report,  but 
the  real  spirit  of  such  a  gathering  can  only 
be  obtained  by  mingling  with  the  people 
and  listening  to  their  conversation.  The 
platform  may  receive  the  applause  and  get 
into  print,  but  the  floor  dominates  after  all. 
A  speaker  might  advocate  some  plan  in 
the  meeting  and  apparently  meet  with  ap¬ 
proval.  Yet  the  members  in  private  con¬ 
versation.  might  repudiate  his  theory  and 
end  it.  I  was  most  interested  in  contrasting 
old  times  with  the  new.  The  first  time  I 
went  to  Rochester  to  attend  this  meeting 
was  about  20  years  ago.  At  that  time 
there  were  perhaps  350  persons  in  the  audi¬ 
ence.  This  year  by  o’clock  of  the  first,  day 
over  1,200  had  paid  the  membership  fee 
and  more  were  coming.  Then  a  medimn- 
si/.ed  room  held  tin*  company  with  space  to 
spare.  Now  a  great  convention  hall  was 
packed  with  three  meetings  going  on  at 
once,  and  exhibits  of  machinery,  fruit  and 
spraying  goods  nil  open  at  once  and  all 
crowded.  Then  most  of  the  listeners  were 
white-haired  or  men  of  middle  years.  Now 
some  of  those  very  men  were  still  on  hand, 
active  and  vigorous,  but  the  great,  majority 
were  in  the  prime  of  life  or  younger,  full  of 
hope  and  courage,  and  strong  in  their  faith. 
The  first  year  I  attended  a  few  Cornell 
students  started  a  feeble  cheer  when  Prof. 
Roberts  got  up  to  talk.  This  year  these 
students  were  judging  fruit,  tulking  about 
spraying  and  taking  a  leading  part  all 
through. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  few  hand  pumps 
were  on  exhibition  with  nozzles  which  sent 
a  stream  of  water  much  like  that  from  a 
squirt  gun.  A  few  growers  wore  spraying 
with  l’arl.s-green  and  water  to  kill  the 
Codling  worm.  No  one  knew  much  about 
Itordenux  Mixture.  Lime  and  sulphur  was 
unheard  of.  The  San  Josd  scale  had  not  ar¬ 
rived.  This  year  a  large  hall  was  completely 
filled  with  power  spraying  machines.  Five 
different  kinds  of  oils  for  killing  scale  were 
exhibited,  and  I  counted  six  different  brands 
of  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur!  It  was 
like  going  back  into  the  past  to  remember 
the  history  of  this  material.  It  was  first 
tried  with  salt  and  rejected.  Then  step  by 
step  we  learned  how  to  make  it  properly. 
'Then  some  one  offered  a  concentrated  mix¬ 
ture  and  it  was  driven  off  the  market,  ltut 
necessity  drove  (lie  experimenters  on,  and 
now  the  concentrated  mixtures  are  sold  by 
the  thousand  gallons.  The  oils  are  being 
developed  the  last  one  having  the  fat:  from 
sheep’s  wool  for  its  base.  There  was  a  great 
and  wonderful  business  developed  in  20 
years  from  a  few  clumsy  pumps.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  my  boys  will  see,  20  years  hence, 
an  even  greater  advance  tliun  the  one  we 
glance  hack  over.  If  you  say  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  spraying  is  incapable  of  any  such 
development  you  must  concede  that  it  will 
stand  still  while  everything  else  goes  on. 

I  have  no  expectation  that  Hurbank  will 
create  a  tree  that  will  spray  Itself,  and  the 
coming  fruit  industry  will  require  even 
more  thorough  work  than  we  thus  far  been 
able  to  do.  One  might  say  the  scale  would 
have  a  poor  chance  against  this  great  array 
of  ammunition,  but  let  us  remember  that 
one  pair  of  insects,  if  left  nlone,  might  be 
responsible  for  1,000,000  young.  Western 
New  York  and  all  other  sections  where  fruit 
growing  is  concentrated  will  And  Insects 
and  diseases  increasing  with  each  year  of 
orclia  rding. 

Twenty  years  ago  as  I  remember  it  the 
exhibit  of  fruit  was  better  than  the  one 
this  year.  The  Virginia  exhibit  at  Win- 
cbester  was  very  much  superior  in  every 
way.  The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  had 
a  collection  of  seedling  apples.  I  was  in¬ 
terested  to  sec  how  often  Hen  Davis  ap¬ 
peared  as  one  parent  of  these  new  fruits. 
That  stout  old  fraud  had  marked  his  color 
and  shape  upon  them,  hut  1  hope  he  gave 
the  other  side  a  chance  at  the  quality.  These 
fruit  exhibits  In  Western  New  York  arc 
quite  unlike  these  you  find  in  Virginia  or 
the  West.  In  Virginia,  for  example,  the 
fruit  was  a  great  advertisement-  a  studied 
effort  to  show  what  the  State  can  do.  In 
New  York  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  spirit: 
might,  lie  thus  interpreted  :  "Our  section  is 
headquarters  for  Huldwln,  Greening,  King 
and  Spy- — with  Hen  Davis  on  the  side. 
Everyone  knows  that,  so  what  is  the  use 
in  trying  to  prove  it?” 

This  exhibit  would  not  indicate  that  West¬ 
ern  New  York  is  turning  to  new  varieties, 
or  that:  any  particular  effort  Is  being  made 
to  pack  In  boxes  or  smaller  pneknges  than 
barrels.  One  would  get  the  idea  that  most 
of  these  growers  are  well  satisfied  to  do  a 
wholesale  business  on  the  reputation  of 
"New  York  Baldwins." 

And  they  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  figures  they  present.  The  apple  growers 
who  are  beginning  to  get  “cold  feet.” 
through  fear  of  over-planting  would  get  no 
sympathy  In  Western  New  York.  “Why" 
said  one  man,  “only  a  few  years  ago  Orleans 


County  grew  $200,000  worth  of  apples,  and 
we  were  frightened  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  Now  this  county  grows  over 
$2,000,000  worth  and  cannot  fill  all  de¬ 
mands  !" 

Take  that  man  to  central  Pennsylvania 
and  travel  along  the  mountains  down 
through  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  Show  him  the  millions 
of  young  trees  growing  on  the  hillsides.  Let 
him  eat  a  few  Pippins  and  Winesaps,  and 
notice  how  people  are  learning  to  box  (he 
fruit.  Then  take  him  through  a  dozen  more 
sections  where  young  trees  tire  coming  on 
under  skillful  care-  -would  you  frighten  him 
at  the  prospect? 

Not  a  bit!  lie  could  challenge  you  to 
take  a  day  off  and  spend  It  right  in  Roches¬ 
ter  -going  at:  random  from  house  to  house 
asking  people  If  they  had  enough  tipples. 
You  would  find  that  not  10  per  cent  of  the 
people  have  the  fruit  they  would  buy  if  they 
could  afford  it.  I  hope  to  go  to  another 
meeting  20  years  from  now.  Put  my  hope 
In  print  that  I  shall  then  find  20,000  mem¬ 
bers  owning  a  great  building  and  doing 
their  own  business  of  selling  and  distribu¬ 
ting. 

Yes,  the  future  of  the  apple  business 
seemed  all  fine  and  gay  on  the  surface.  Yet 
get  the  older  men  off  by  themselves  and 
they  would  admit  that  there  Is  hard  work 
ahead,  with  a  shadow  growing  and  deepen¬ 
ing  in  the  corners.  That  shadow  Is  smaller 
than  a  man’s  hand  it  is  a  wormy  apple. 
On  one  table  was  an  exhibit  of  small,  wormy 
and  stained  fruit  taken  out  of  a  barrel  of 
"Choice  New  York  Baldwins."  There  is  the 
shadow  on  the  future!  This  curse  of  dis¬ 
honest  packing  will  do  more  damage  than 
the  San  .lost1  scale  or  apple  scab,  because 
you  cannot  spray  lime  and  sulphur  or  copper 
on  tin1  living  man’s  conscience.  There  never 
was  a  grenlcr  opportunity  Hum  right  now 
for  honest  New  York  Baldwin  men  to  get 
together  and  save  the  trade  mark. 

Hut  if  ali  these  great  changes  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  business  of  apple  growing 
what  about  tbe  individual  apple  growers? 
It  is  easy  to  sec  that  the  men  have  grown 
too  in  2Q  years.  Prosperity  has  come  to 
that  section,  and  the  men  who  came  to  that 
meeting  carried  the  various  badges  that  go 
with  It.  Poverty,  sorrow,  want  and  failure 
are  still  to  be  found  on  the  farms  of  Western 
New  York  us  they  always  will  be,  yet  as  a 
whole  farming  represents  far  greater  wealth 
and  higher  reputation  and  character  than 
20  years  ago.  The  orchards  hnve  drawn 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  territory  which 
naturally  drains  Into  Rochester.  I  have 
always  said  that  whenever  the  Income  of 
a  purely  agricultural  section  can  lie  in¬ 
creased  we  shall  have  the  strongest  and 
most  useful  national  investment  that  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  apple  money  that  has  been  pour¬ 
ing  Into  Western  New  York  lias  paid  mort¬ 
gages.  built  and  furnished  beautiful  homes, 
improved  farms  and  towns  and  given  char¬ 
acter  and  public  confidence  to  farmers. 

For  example  1  talked  with  a  number  of 
farmers  about  the  bribery  scandal  at  Albany. 
Senator  Conger  accuses  Senator  A  lids  of 
accepting  money  In  exchange  for  “influence." 
The  universal  sentiment  was  that  llie 
charges  should  he  knifed  to  the  core,  and 
if  the  money  really  passed  both  men  should 
hr  kepi  (it  home.  One  man  put  It  lids  way: 
“Ten  years  ago  if  such  a  scandal  had  come 
up  I  should  have  favored  hushing  It  np,  or 
wirepulling  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  party.  I 
am  now  ashamed  to  say  that  in  those  days 
my  first  idea  was  to  help  the  party  right  or 
wrong.  Now  I  am  over  that  and  if  my  party 
will  stand  for  bribery  or  “graft"  and  not 
try  to  clean  it  out  it  Is  not  the  party  for 
me!"  I  am  sure  1  put  Hint  same  suggestion 
to  at  least  40  prominent  farmers.  Every 
one  of  them  endorsed  it  and  admitted  that 
in  some  way,  they  could  not  tell  how,  they 
had  grown  away  from  Ihc  old  “party  right 
or  wrong"  slavery.  That  Is  only  one  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  way  these  men  have  grown 
In  20  years.  Having  started  1  think  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  next  20  years  will  be  re¬ 
markable.  As  these  men  put  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  on  the  scale  I  hey  will  gel  lit  the  habit: 
of  throwing  the  limelight  on  the  public 
scoundrel. 

Do  I  claim  then  that  the  Western  New 
York  Society  has  grafted  wings  upon  the 
shoulders  oi  its  members?  Not  a  lilt,  of  it. 
From  the  president  down  there  isn’t  a  man 
in  the  society  capable  of  applying  for  the 
position  of  angel.  'Phis  society  has  done 
great  good  by  bringing  men  together  for 
discussion  and  friendly  feeling  hut  the  true 
secret  of  it  is  that  Nature  and  man  have 
combined  to  give  Western  New  York  as  a 
whole  a  fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  Give  me  the  potvor  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ducer's  shore  of  that  dollar  for  a  term  of 
10  years  in  any  farm  section  of  this  country 
and  1  will  show  you  Just  such  improvement 
as  you  will  find  from  Rochester  to  the 
lakes.  It  would  mean  better  homes,  better 
farms,  stronger  character  and  more  hopeful 
men  and  women-  and  not  one  cent  or  the 
Increased  prosperity  would  he  unjustly  taken 
from  any  human  being.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  development  we  need  in  the  country  Is 
simply  n  mailer  of  more  money.  It  is  the 
feeling  thill  the  farmer  is  receiving  n  fairer 
share  of  what  lie  produces,  and  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  feeding  three  families  besides  his  own. 
There  is  where  the  hope  for  the  future  farmer 
lies.  As  these  apple  men  accumulate  prop¬ 
erly  and  capita]  they  must  have  newer  ideas 
ami  visions  for  the  future.  The  hope  for 
these  orchards  and  farms  which  represent 
ttieir  life  work  does  not  rest  upon  a  dollar, 
or  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  scientists  hut. 
upon  the  tender  life  of  a  Hide  child.  Know¬ 
ing  that,  these  men  will  more  ami  more  de¬ 
mand  the  influences  and  the  education  which 
will  fit  the  child  properly. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  came 
to  me  while  going  over  the  exhibit  of  men 
and  hoys  at  tills  meeting.  You  may  say  that 
I  might  have  found  the  evidence  of  evil 
grasping  ambition  and  selfish  interests  ir  I 
had  hunted  for  them  as  I  did  for  evidence 
of  good.  No  doubt  of  li  such  things  are 
inseparable  from  prosperity,  hut  i  do  not 
hunt  for  them  when  I  see  I  lie  good  strug¬ 
gling  for  dominion.  II  is  n  great  part  of  my 
agricultural  creed  that  if  you  can  only  get. 
(he  farmers  of  liny  section  to  demand  and 
obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  joii  will  sliinulnle  them  to  worthier 
things.  That  Is  what  lias  happened  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  If  1  know  anything  about 
reading  signs.  The  evidence  of  what  it  Is 
doing  for  farm  and  Slate  and  country  Is  the 
greatest,  object  lesson  1  have  seen  in  years. 

li.  w.  c. 


The  greatest  \  \  \  ^ 

implements  ever  invented^L  ^  \  \ 

Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  \  \ 

plements  have  done  more  to  lighten^kSv  .  ^  ^  ( 

labor,  save  time  and  money  and  pro-  VA  * 

duce  bigger  crops  than  any  other  imple¬ 
ments  in  farming  history.  They  are  used 
by  over  two  million  farmers  and  gardeners — 
a  positive  proof  of  their  practical  working 
and  saving  power. 

They  were  invented  by  an  ingenious  farmer 
who  was  determined  to  have  implements  that 
would  do  quicker  and  better  work.  He  has  now  had 
over  thirty-five  years’  additional  experience  at  manufac¬ 
turing  Planet  |rs  and  the  Company  which  he  heads 
operates  an  immense  plant  to  produce  them. 


Planet  Jr  GardenTools 


Planet  Jrs  fill  a  real  need  for  profitable  cultivation  that 
was  never  met  before.  They  will  do  almost  any  kind 
of  cultivation  required  in  -farm  or  garden.  They  are 
light,  yet  strong  and  compact,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

J.  8TEMw.it,  Amboy,  W.  Vn.,  wrllwij  **  My  fnthrr  bought  n  rianct  Jr  xnora  than  twenty  yearn  ago, 
and  ill*  Kill]  roo<1  for  twenty  year  it  more," 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel-Hoe  saves 
time,  labor,  seed,  and  money.  Almost  all  useful  garden  implements  in 
one.  Adjustable  in  a  minute  to  sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultivate 
weed,  or  plow.  Pays  for  itself  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 
New  No.  81  Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Fur- 
rower  is  a  great  implement  for  cultivating  and  hilling  crops  up 
to  4  feet  apart.  Equipped  with  6  cultivator  teeth,  a  pair  of 
hoes  or  plows,  ami  a  12-inch  furrowing  tooth.  Com¬ 
pact  and  steady-running. 

Every  progressive  farmer  needs  a  Planet  Jr 
to  increase  his  profits. 

Handsome  Catalogue  free 

Get  our  new  56-page  illustrated  catalogue  of  1910  Planet 
Jrs.  it  describes  55  different  tools  including  Seeder*. 
Wheel  11  OCR,  H  orsc-lioes,  One  and  Two  Horse  Riding 
Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard  and  Meet  Cultivators. 
It  costs  you  nothing  if  you  fill  out  the  coupon  in  the 
upper  corner,  cut  off,  enclose  in  an  envelope  or 
paste  on  :t  postal  and  mail  to  us.  Do  it  now 
while  you  think  of  it. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  VI 107  Philndu  Pit 


side 


No.  4 


A  NEW  FEATURE  IN  OUR 
WELL-KNOWN  AGRICULTURAL 


D  R  A  I 


TILE 


DRAIN  TILE 


SQCAKi:  HULK  IN  HI  UK  In  place  of  round.  Will  carry  on«*  more  water 

than  round.  Many  pleaaed  cUMtoinor*  uniug  targa  quantities,  ptafar  them.  Hama 
materials  as  our  wHI-nown  No.  2  Conduit  exteiiHlvrly  used  Im  farm  era  everywhere  and 
do  not  cost  any  more  than  ordinary  soft  burnt  ilia.  Writ*  for  priem  and  !<♦•••  f«»np|«». 
Freight  charge*  prepaid.  Place  order*  now  for  early  r.pring  delivery  and  avoid  delay* 

H.  It.  CAMP  CO..  Fulton  Hnilding. . MTTMMHKOII.  1»A. 

Stop  Wasting  Your  Grain  l 

That's  Just  what  you  tire  doing,  air— iraxtiTW  1/our  ffrum  because  you  don’t  grind  It 
before  feeding.  You're  losing  corncob  profits,  too!  For  ground  cob  Is  an  Im¬ 
portant  ration  Ingredient,  l’ost  yourself.  Order  the  booklet,  “The  Right  Way 
to  Feed  Grain,  “  which  is  free  to  practical  farmers.  (Jive*  briefly,  In  boiled- 
(luwn  form,  latest  (nelson  feeding  hogs.-cattle,  milk  cows,  horses,  sheep, 
and  poultry— a  wealth  of  Information  free. 

l,et  us  tell  you,  too,  uhoul  the  fc>kwi«s  FEKII  MILL 
that  dealers  everywhere  sell  al  low  prices  on  a  free  trial 
offer,  tl'x  a  money  make) — grinds  corn,  cobs,  small  grain 
—makes  stoek  food  or  table  meal  coarse  or  fine.  Rasy  to 
run.  Can’t  “(til  lip."  Uses  any  kind  of  power.  Flvcsi-zes. 

Write  for  book  on  (irain  Feeding  now.  Itnoltxpil  dealer 
handles  the  New  Holland  please  advise  us.  We  will  then 
supply  you  and  gtve  you  an  extended  free  trial.  New 
Holland  Wood  Saws,  too  ! 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO..  Boi  13.  New  Holland,  Plnn. 

Fifteen  Years’  Service  Without  Painting — Or  a 
New  Roof — That  is  Our  Guarantee  to  You — 

and  the  guarantee  in  stamped  right  on  the 
roofing  itself,  with  the  year  you  buy  it. 

Twill  last  you  much  longer  than  that,  but  for  15  years  we 
are  responsible.  Think  of  that  lay  your  roof  and  forget  it 
for  15  years.  No  expense— no  repairing— no  renewing. 

We  don’t  know  the  wearing  possibilities  of  our  own  roofing. 
Our  25-year-old  roofs  are  as  serviceable  and  look  as  good 
now  as  roofing  laid  five  years  ago.  Wc  make  our  guar¬ 
antee  15  years  to  be  safe,  but  wo  know  it  is  good  for 
twenty-five  years. 

DICKELMAN 
EXTRA 

Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 

Is  the  only  metal  roofing  made  which  is  so 
scientifically  galvanized  that  it  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  against  rust. 

Only  the  toughest,  most  pliable,  open- 
hearth  stock  is  ever  used.  This  metal  is 
peculiarly  porous  and  long-fiberod,  so  that 
when  It  1b  put  into  the  galvanizing  pots  the 
liquid  spelter  doe*  not  veneer  but  penetrate* 
tbit  fiber  and  amalgamate*  with  the  metal 
bame,  thus  protecting  it  forever. 

Dickclman  Extra  is  easily  laid.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  turned  and  adjusted  for  end  locks. 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  place  together,  and 
you  have  a  i>crfeet  double  seam. 

Try  one  of  our  samples,  test  It  and  then 
test  some  ordinary  galvanized  roofing.  Huy 
the  one  which  does  not  flake  or  crack.  It 
will  be  Dickelman’s.  Write  today  lor 

Free  Samples  and  Book  on  Roofing 

The  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save 
money  on  your  roofing,  how  to  lay  roof¬ 
ing  easily,  how  to  avoid  repair  bills. 
Your  dealer  will  know  about  Dickel- 
iiDt o’*.  Ask  him.  Hut  let  us  send  you 
tliis  free  book  and  sample.  Write  today. 

THE  DICKELMAN  MFC.  CO. 

62  Gormley  St.,  Forest,  Ohio 
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Ruralisms 


Origin  of  the  I’cach. 

8.  II.,  Hagerstown,  Md. — Where  dirt  the 
first  peach  originate?  When  were  the  llrut 
trees  budded  and  can  they  be  Inbred? 

Ans. — The  peach  has  been  grown  un¬ 
der  cultivation  during  untold  centuries 
past,  and  how  long  history  docs  not  tell. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  native  in 
Persia  or  China,  or  possibly  in  both 
ountries.  It  is  mentioned  in  some  of 
the  earliest  writings  on  horticultural 
topics.  When  the  trees  were  first  budded 
s  another  mystery,  for  the  art  of  propa¬ 
gation  in  this  way  was  known  and  prac¬ 
ticed  by  people  of  the  very  early  civilized 
nations.  But  it  has  been  only  within  the 
last  hundred  years  that  the  peach  and 
other  fruits,  too,  have  been  very  gener¬ 
ally  grown  by  budding  and  grafting  the 
trees.  In  Europe  and  Asia  seedling  or¬ 
chards  arc  rather  common  now,  and  in 
some  sections  almost  nothing  is  done  in 
the  way  of  budding  and  grafting.  The 
pioneer  fruit  growers  of  America  had 
mostly  seedling  fruit  trees,  but  within 
the  last  50  years  very  few  have  been 
planted.  The  nurseries  rarely  send  out 
seedling  fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  and 
nearly  all  that  arc  planted  come  from 
the  nurseries.  In  pioneer  times  they 
were  rather  rare,  and  their  trees  much 
more  costly  than  they  arc  now.  Besides, 
there  arc  many  more  choice  varieties 
known  and  propagated,  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  progress  of  liorti- 
eulturc.  The  peach,  like  other  fruits,  can 
be  cross-bred  or  inbred  at  will  by  using 
the  methods  known  in  scientific  horticul¬ 
ture,  but  almost  nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  way  with  the  peach.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  choice  varieties  we  have 
are  the  result  of  accidental  crossing  or 
inbreeding.  There  is  a  good  field  for 
work  of  this  kind,  and  it  ought  to  be 
done.  The  peach  is  very  easily  crossed 
m  its  tlowers.  Thomas  Rivers  of  Kng- 
;md  did  some  of  this  work  many  years 
ago  in  his  fruit  houses. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Any  “  Luck  ”  in  Kieffcr  PearsPi 

./.  T.  N.,  Crystal  Hill,  Fa.-  My  Kieffor 
•car  trees  bloom  every  year  so  early  I  lose 
my  fruit.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  them 
Horn  blooming  so  early?  I  have  about  75 
Flatter  pear  trees.  Is  there  any  money  in 
them  If  I  have  luck  with  them? 

Ans. — J.  T.  N.  has  no  doubt  planted 
his  Kieffcr  pear  orchard  in  some  pro¬ 
tected  location,  perhaps  protected  from 
the  north  and  west  winds,  with  a  south- 
rn  exposure,  all  of  which  would  stimu¬ 
late  early  growth  and  bloom.  Such  a 
position  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  a 
late  frost.  The  elevated  open  land  is 
eldom  struck  by  'the  early  frosts  in  the 
I  all  or  the  late  frosts  in  the  Spring. 
During  the  Fall  and  Spring  months  the 
sun  warms  the  earth  very  fast  through 
the  day,  but  this  warmth  is  lost  rapidly 
after  the  sun  declines.  It  is  due  to  the 
free  movements  of  the  air  on  the  hills 
or  higher  lands  that  they  are  free  from 
frosts — the  air  being  in  motion  all  the 
time.  As  the  air  becomes  cool  and  dense 
it  drains  off  and  runs  down  the  hillsides 
into  the  valleys  or  lower  lands  and  con¬ 
denses,  causing  fogs  and  dampness 
which  often  terminates  in  frost.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  the  air 
or  air  drainage,  there  is  little  danger  of 
early  or  late  frosts.  1  presume  that  J. 
T.  N.  means  by  “luck”  if  they  give  him 
good  crops?  The  small  number  of  trees 
that  he  has  would  not  permit  him  to 
ship  in  car  lots,  and  unless  other  grow¬ 
ers  have  enough  to  cause  buyers  to  look 
tip  their  crop,  he  will  be  forced  to  seek 
a  local  market  for  his  fruit.  I  do  not 
think  the  prospect  for  big  profits  in 
Kieffcr  pears  is  very  bright  for  any  but 
large  growers  in  the  future. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 


“Sir,  your  son  has  just  joined  a  col¬ 
lege  fraternity.  These  college  fraterni¬ 
ties" —  “Never  mind  about  breaking  it 
gently.  What  hospital  is  lie  at?” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 


Starved  Paeonies. 

P.  M.,  Camp  Spring,  Md. — Will  you  give 
cultural  instructions  for  Paeon  la  Cblnenls? 
I  have  1,000  clumps  planted  two  years, 
but  1  have  hart  very  poor  luck  with  them. 
I  have  them  planted  3  x  3V4  feet.  In 
sandy  ground.  Manure  Is  very  scarce  here; 
we  have  to  haul  14  miles. 

Ans. — Paeonia  Chincnsis  or  Sinensis 
is  a  variety  of  P.  albitlora,  common  in 
gardens,  which  includes  many  horticul¬ 
tural  variations.  The  inquirer  does  not 
give  any  details  of  his  trouble  with  them, 
but  states  that  they  arc  in  sandy  ground, 
and  adds  that  manure  is  very  scarce  with 
him.  Now  the  pacony  is  a  gross  feeder, 
requiring  plenty  of  fertility.  A  deep, 
rich,  rather  moist  loam  is  best  for  this 
plant,  and  while  the  location  must  be 
well  drained,  a  clay  subsoil  gives  the 
best  blooms.  Before  planting  the  ground 
should  be  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and 
an  abundance  of  cow  manure  worked 
in;  every  Fall,  about  November,  a  liberal 
top  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given, 
and  this  forked  into  'the  ground  the  next 
Spring.  Good  tillage  is  required.  We 
think  the  whole  trouble,  in  this  case,  is 
that  the  plants  arc  starved;  a  sandy  soil 
and  a  scarcity  of  manure  make  an  un¬ 
fortunate  combination  for  pa^otiies.  We 
can  only  advise  replanting  in  a  more 
favorable  soil,  and  treating  liberally,  but 
wc  fear  the  inquirer  is  unfortunately 
situated  for  paeony  growing,  because  of 


the  scarcity  of  manure.  Wc  have  had 
no  experience  with  chemical  fertilizers 
for  this  plant. 


Cucumber  or  Melon  Aphis. 

!•'.  ('.,  \fialervllct,  Mich.  The  cucumber 
growers  In  this  vicinity  all  hart  their  crop 
considerably  damaged  (he  past  season  by 
a  small  black  parasite,  about  the*  size  of  a 
pin  heart,  that:  clung  to  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sucking  insect, 
causing  the  leaf  to  curl  up,  and  finally  kill¬ 
ing  Ibe  plant.  Several  remedies  were  tried 
but  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  effective. 
Perhaps  you  know  of,  some  weapon  to  use 
against  this  Insect.  If  so  It  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  pickle  growers. 

Ans. — This  insect  is  undoubtedly  the 
Cucumber  or  Melon  aphis,  li  is  a  sucking 
Insect  and  difficult  to  tight.  II  is  ordinarily 
recommended  that  these  lice  be  fought  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale- 
oil  soap,  but  since  they  are  mostly  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  it  Is  not  at  all 
easy  to  hit  tile  insects  and  they  must  In* 
actually  hit  in  order  to  he  killed.  A  method 
of  fumigation  has  been  devised  by  which 
such  infested  vines  may  be  fumigated  with 
a  sheet  of  Nico-fume  paper,  which  is  simply 
prepared  paper  soaked  with  the  nicotine 
solution  of  tobacco.  A  light  frame  four  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  long  supported  by  legs 
eight  inches  long  Is  constructed  and  over 
this  elght-cent  muslin,  soaked  in  linseed  oil 
to  stop  tlie  pores,  is  placed.  The  muslin 
should  be  long  enough  so  that  the  edges 
will  touch  the  ground  with  sufficient  extra 
cloth  to  pile  dirt  upon  to  prevent  the  gas 
from  escaping  from  under  It.  Place  the 
frame  over  the  vines  and  beneath  It  in  a 
tin  can,  place  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper 
and  light  it  with  a  match.  'Tills  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  In  position  15  or  20  or 
perhaps  .'10  minutes  and  in  that  time  will 
Kill  tb(>  aphids.  Although  this  sounds  rather 
complicated,  yet  it  can  be  done  with  ease 
anti  facility  and  is  very  effective  in  its 
results.  UI.KNN  W.  HERRICK. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  page  1(1. 


NEXT 
TIME 
YOU 
GO 
TO 

TOWN 

bo  sure  to  nsk  votir  xtorekoopor  to  show  you  a 
pair  of  Extra  Iloavy 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

Just  give  them  a  try  out  as  a  work  suspemlor. 
You'll  mid  thorn  so  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  rigid-hack  kind  you  have  boon  wearing 
and  last  so  much  longer,  that  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  any  other  kind. 

The  sliding  cord  in  the  back  takos  all  strain 
from  your  shoulders,  allows  freedom  of  motion, 
and  prevents  dialing. 

Maker's  guarantee  on  every  pair— 
SATISFACTION.  NEW  PAIR.  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 
If  your  storekeeper  doesn't  have  tho  Extra 
Heavy  Weight,  made  especially  for  farmers, 
wo  will  send  you  a  pair  postpaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price . 


801  MAIN  ST., 


SHIRLEY,  MASS 


J 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Tlie  Authentic  American  Watch 


There  was  a  time  when  the  term  “American  Watch”  was  one 
of  contempt  at  home  and  abroad.  To-day  Waltham  Watches  are 
the  standard  pocket  time  piece  from  Christiania  to  Cape  Town, 
from  Melbourne  to  New  York. 

Peary  used  them  in  discovering  the  North  Pole  and  the  whole 
world  pays  respect  and  good  will  to  their  accuracy  and  honesty. 

Beginning  with  the  exposition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  held  in  Boston  in  1856,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  Waltham  Watches,  wherever  exhibited,  have  taken 
the  first  prize  and  highest  award  at  all  the  national  and 
international  expositions,  including  that  at  Seattle  in  1909. 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

.Send  for  the  “Perfected  American  Watch,’’  our  book  about  watches. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  Uh2  marks,  or  10’s  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  oureoiumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  andhouest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Another  side  of  farm  education  is  given  on  page 
160  by  Mr.  Allen.  This  is  an  excellent  statement  oi 
what  can  be  done  in  a  community  or  section  where 
farmers  can  dominate  such  thing.  According  to  this 
theory  farmers  can  get  the  Sort  of  school  they  need 
when  they  act  together  and  make  their  wishes  known 
with  power.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  they 
could  get  about  any  worthy  thing  on  earth  if  they 
went  at  it  in  that  way. 

* 

Having  occasion  to  send  a  box  of  25  cigars  to  a  friend 
in  Staten  Island,  I  had  to  pay  55  cents  express  charges 
from  Forty-second  street,  New  York.  I'm  for  a  parcels 
post.  BEDFORD. 

Of  course!  We  welcome  another  recruit  to  the 
regular  army.  That  legion  of  battle-scarred  veterans 
will  be  self-organized  yet,  and  every  time  they  shoot 
a  postage  stamp  the  scars  will  remind  them.  This 
contest  is  no  dress  parade,  but  a  fight  to  the  political 
death  of  the  men  who  stand  for  the  express  com¬ 
panies  rather  than  for  the  people. 

* 

Xo  one  has  attempted  to  reply  to  the  real  argu¬ 
ments  fqr  parcels  post.  Here  are  40,000  men  and 
teams  carrying  loads  over  the  rural  mail  routes 
which  a  good-sized  dog  could  handle.  All  along 
these  routes  are  men  and  women  eager  to  make 
purchases  or  send  packages  by  mail.  With  a  fair 
postage  rate  they  would  fill  those  empty  wagons  and 
buy  stamps  enough  to  make  .the  rural  mail  service 
pay  and  wipe  out  the  postal  deficit.  There  is  the 
whole  thing,  and  nothing  could  be  simpler.  Yet 
Congress  will  not  even  give  us  a  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  it.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do — get  a  new 
Congress. 

* 

“Why  should  my  brother  be  able  to  buy  American 
meat  in  London  cheaper  than  I  can  buy  it  in  New 
York?” 

This  question  was  asked  last  week  by  an  English¬ 
man  who  gave  figures  to  show  that  retail  prices  are 
actually  lower  on  the  other  side  than  they  are  here. 
Consumers  are  now  up  in  arms  over  the  high  prices 
of  meat,-  while  for  the  past  year  the  packers  have 
been  talking  “scarcity.”  Can  it  be  possible  that  while 
our  own  people  are  paying  these  high  prices  because 
there  is  not  “meat  enough  to  go  around,”  shipments 
are  being  made  to  Europe?  ^  On  looking  up  the 
figures  we  find  that  during  1909  the  following  quan¬ 
tities  of  meat  were  sent  away  from  this  country, 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain : 

Pounds.  Value. 


Canned  beef .  16,647,712  $1,843,205 

Fresh  beef .  93,742,451  9,502,176 

Salt  beef .  43,963,459  3,303,947 

Bacon . 212,551,671  23,318,162 

Hams  and  shoulders . 195,765,704  21,937,171 

Pickled  pork .  46,743,915  4,494,038 

Lard.  .  . . 458,261,434  48,770,370 


Every  pound  of  this  meat  was  needed  here,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  sold  for 
less  money  than  it  would  have  brought  here.  In 
England  meat  is  freely  imported  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Australia  and  Canada,  and  our  American  meat 
must  compete  with  the  world’s  supply.  In  this 
country  the  meat  packers  are  protected  by  a  tariff. 
We  say  the  packers,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  under 
present  conditions  the  farmers  receive  any  benefit 
from  this  tariff.  Last  year  only  $778,750  worth  of 
meat  was  imported.  So  far  as  we  can  see  the  present 
tariff  on  meat  simply  permits  the  packers  to  hold  up 
the  consumers  by  regulating  the  supply,  and  through 
control  of  slaughtering  and  transportation,  to  dictate 
prices  to  farmers. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Please  tell  your  readers  how  and  where  we  shall  get 
men  to  send  to  Washington  to  make  laws  that  the  people 
want,  who  will  not  be  afraid  of  the  express  companies, 
or  outright  grafters?  Wells  Fargo  stock  600,  United 
States  Post  Ofl.ce  stock  600  below  o ;  must  have  the  recall. 

New  York.  h.  p.  b. 

These  men  will  be  found  when  the  people  actually 
show  that  they  will  put  principle  above  party.  For 
years  and  years  these  politicians  have  seen  good  men 
go  through  all  the  motions  of  independence  up  to 
election  day,  and  then  get  “cold  feqt.”  The  politi¬ 
cian  isn’t  very  much  afraid  of  the  “next  timer.”  That 
is  the  man  who  tells  what  fierce  things  he  will  do 
with  His  ballot  until  he  gets  to  the  polls — and  then 
concludes  that  he  will  do  it  next  time.  We  shall 
never  get  any  parcels  post  through  the  votes  of  next 
timers.  It  must  he  done  right  now,  this  year,  first 
by  letter  and  then  by  ballot.  We  want  you  to  spend 
six  cents  for  your  country.  On  March  12  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  each  write  three  letters,  one  to 
their  representative,  and  one  to  each  of  their  Senators. 
Tell  these  gentlemen  plainly  and  respectfully  that  you 
ask  them  to  work  for  a  parcels  post.  Do  not  be 
in  the  least  afraid  of  them,  but  do  not  try  to  bluff 
or  bluster,  yet  give  them  to  understand  that  you 
mean  business.  If  we  can  all  write  together  on  this 
day  there  are  enough  of  us  to  make  an  impression. 
Will  you  spend  six  cents  for  your  country? 

* 

THE  NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY. 

The  following,  which  may  be  classed  as  “farm 
papers,”  are  reported  to  us  as  printing  the  Wonder- 
berry  advertisement: 

The  Garden  Magazine. 

Country  Life  in  America. 

Suburban  Life. 

It  sesms  to  us  very  unfortunate  that  this  class 
of  publications  in  particular  should  join  the  “night¬ 
shade  family.”  The  publishers  do  not  need  the 
money,  and  these  magazines  are  supposed  to  represent 
a  select,  high-toned,  superior  class  of  people.  They 
ought  to  stand  for  the  things  which  love  light  rather 
than  darkness.  When  the  so-called  aristocracy  of 
the  farm  press  knowingly  enter  the  nightshade 
family  we  have  a  text  for  a  mile-long  sermon.  And 
not  a  word  of  it  need  be  written,  since  people  will 
know  by  instinct  what  to  say. 

★ 

For  20  years  and  more  Bordeaux  Mixture,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lime  and  copper,  has  been  the  standard 
remedy  for  plant  diseases.  Never  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  it  was  freely  used  because  of  the  belief  that 
copper  is  the  specific  for  destroying  disease  germs. 
Finally  the  use  of  Bordeaux  caused  serious  trouble 
in  staining  or  scalding  the  fruit.  There  was  a 
general  demand  for  a  substitute.  We  joined  in  this 
demand  until  assured  that  the  scientists  were  working 
out  the  problem,  and  only  wanted  full  time  for 
experimenting.  We  now  think  they  have  met  the 
demand  with  various  new  combinations  of  lime  and 
sulphur  and  copper.  The  statement  that  “Bordeaux 
Mixture  has  become  a  back  number”  has  truth  in 
theory,  though  it  will  be  long  before  the  standard  old 
remedy  is  given  up.  In  searching  for  a  new  fungi¬ 
cide  we  understand  the  scientists  have  gone  on  the 
theory  that  sulphur  in  some  of  its  forms  is  even  more 
effective  than  copper,  and  we  feel  confident  that 
their  discoveries  will  revolutionize  our  present  meth¬ 
ods  of  spraying.  We  shall,  of  course,  give  full 
details  regarding  the  new  mixture. 

* 

The  beef  combine  could  not  invent  a  better  way  to 
depress  the  cattle  market  and  buy  .cheap,  than  this  boycott 
is  giving  them.  Call  it  off!  a.  t.  g. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  oft-quoted  passage  from 
Shakespeare.  The  druid  or  mystic  wishing  to  show 
his  importance  says: 

“I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.” 

The  practical  Hotspur  replies: 

“So  can  I  or  so  can  any  man.  But  will  they  come  when 
we  do  call  for  them?” 

We  have  no  power  to  call  off  the  “meat  boycott.” 
We  have  heard  much  about  it,  and  have  hunted  for 
individuals  who  have  given  up  meat.  There  are  few 
of  them  in  evidence.  We  agree  with  what  our  friend 
says.  The  beef  trust  can  use  this  so-called  “boy¬ 
cott”  as  an  excuse  for  cutting  down  prices  for  live 
stock,  and  we  do  not  expect  any  other  outcome  until 
present  methods  are  changed.  The  only  successful 
food  “boycott”  that  we  know  of  in  this  county  was 
the  “Boston  tea  party,”  when  the  American  people 
refused  to  drink  tea  that  was  taxed.  In  those  days 
Americans  had  the  power  of  self-denial  and  the  love 
of  liberty  which  enabled  them  to  put  up  a  successful 
fight  against  a  comparatively  small  tax.  To-day  the 
tax  levied  upon  them  by  the  various  monopolies  which 
control  food,  light  and  fuel  is  far  greater,  yet  men 
endure  and  hesitate  to  use  their  true  power. 


“One  of  the  speakers  has  said  that  the  babies  in 
in  the  city  are  badly  in  need  of  milk.  That  is  very 
true,  but  there  are  also  babies  in  the  country  zvho  need 
shoes,  and  if  the  city  won’t  meet  our  price  these  babies 
must  go  unshod.” 

The  above  remarks  were  made  at  a  recent  “milk 
hearing”  in  this  city.  The  speaker  was  a  farmer  who 
had  been  listening  to  the  story  of  the  city  consumer’s 
needs.  In  this  comparison  of  babies  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  all  the  attention  should  be 
given  the  city  product.  These  orators  who  roll  out 
their  volumes  of  words  always  tell  us  how  much  the 
city  needs  the  fresh  blood  from  the  farm !  The 
barefoot  baby  appears  well  in  a  poem,  but  if  this 
nation  is  to  keep  its  feet  warm  the  farm  baby  ought 
to  be  well  shod.  Can  this  be  done  on  35  cents  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar? 

* 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  regulate  the  produce  commission  business.  It  is 
proposed  to  compel  commission  merchants  to  take  out 
licenses.  The  license  will  be  issued  by  the  State 
Comptroller  at  a  yearly  cost  of  $2.  In  order  to 
obtain  such  license  the  merchant  must  give  a  suit¬ 
able  bond  for  $10,000  As  part  of  this  bond  he  must 
agree  to  make  a  just  and  full  account  of  all  produce 
received  and  sold  by  him,  and  must  make  full  net 
returns  within-  10  days  after  the  sale.  Any  com¬ 
mission  merchant  found  guilty  of  violating  the  above 
provision  would  under  the  proposed  law,  lose  his 
license  and  be  fined  $500.  This  is  not  a  new  theory 
of  legislation.  In  1907  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
passed  a  law  containing  the  following  section : 

2114.  DEFINITION— LICENSE— BOND— For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  sub-division,  a  commission  merchant  is  a 
person  who  may  receive  for  sale,  for  account  of  the 
consignor,  any  agricultural  products  or  farm  produce. 
No  person  shall  sell,  or  receive  or  solicit  consignments 
of  such  commodities  for  sale,  on  commission,  without  first 
obtaining  a  license  from  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  and  executing  and  filing  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  bond  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  his  consignors ; 
the  amount  of  the  bond  to  be  fixed  and  sureties  to  be 
approved  by  the  commission,  who  may  increase  or  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  bond  from  time  to  time. 

In  Minnesota  a  commission  has  charge  of  bonding 
and  licensing.  A  consignor  who  does  not  receive 
a  settlement  from  a  merchant  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  commission  and  sue  on  the  bond.  We 
have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  outcry  from  the 
commission  men  in  case  this  law  is  passed.  If  it 
could  be  passed  and  honestly  enforced  we  think  it 
would  work  no  real  hardships  to  honest  commission 
men,  but  at  the  same  time  drive  the  fakes  and 
snides  out  of  business.  If  a  commission  merchant 
handles  $100  worth  of  a  farmer’s  property  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  carrying  $100  of  his  cash.  Why 
should  he  not  be  controlled  and  supervised  the  same 
as  a  bank? 


BREVITIES. 

Cannot  you  stop  that  leak  in  the  stable? 

What  is  it  that  gives  strength  to  unity? 

Yes,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  in  snow — 
washed  out  of  the  air. 

Order  your  seeds  and  your  fertilizer  and  your  tools 
early.  Get  in  before  the  rush. 

Never  foi’get  that  there  is  no  more  business-like  ab¬ 
sorbent  for  stable  liquids  than  dry  swamp  muck.  • 

Middleman's  share!  Middleman’s  share.  Let  him  alone 
and  he'll  have  the  whole  pear. 

Make  up  that  map  of  the  farm  this  Winter,  and  plan 
the  season’s  work.  This  is  a  good  job  to  interest  the 
children. 

We  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much  interest  in  milch 
goats.  Every  time  they  are  mentioned  a  dozen  people 
come  asking  about  them. 

“Worms  in  codfish”  page  130.  As  something  of  an 
authority  on  fishballs  we  would  just  as  soon  have  remained 
in  the  bliss  which  goes  with  ignorance. 

Do  not  expect  any  miracle  when  you  scrape  the  trunk 
of  an  old  apple  tree.  The  most  you  can  hope  to  do  is 
kill  insects  which  winter  in  the  bark. 

The  latest  attributed  to  Mr.  Burbank  is  thornless 
cactus  to  take  the  place  of  meat.  We  do  not  think  Mr. 
Burbank  ever  started  this  fool  story.  He  has  had  enough 
for  the  present. 

“This  is  the  latest  going  the  rounds  of  the  local  papers 
about  our  frieud  the  Ben  Davis  apple,”  says  W.  A.  B. : 
“Bake  well  in  a  hot  oven,  apply  plenty  of  sugar  and  cream, 
and  you  will  hardly  notice  it.” 

New  Hampshire  people  have  long  been  selling  air  and 
water  and  scenery  to  Summer  visitors  with  good  profit. 
Now  the  same  thing  will  be  done  in  Winter.  With  com¬ 
fortable  houses  to  eat  and  sleep  in  thousands  will  come 
to  play  In  the  cold  air. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  figures  the  annual  loss  from 
fires  in  this  country  at  $456,485,000.  This  is  more  than 
the  total  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  petroleum. 
The  annual  cost  of  building  for  the  entire  country  is  about 
$1,000,000,000.  Thus  we  burn  down  half  we  build. 

We  have  told  how  the  great  increase  in  growing  Soy 
beans  in  China  and  Japan  is  changing  various  businesses 
all  over  the  world.  The  oil  from  these  beans  is  taking 
the  place  of  linseed  and  the  crushed  cake  after  the  oil 
extraction  is  being  used  in  place  of  linseed  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  feeding. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  Grand  Jury  investigation 
of  the  beef  trust  has  been  ordered  by  the 
District  Court  in  Omaha.  The  Nebraska 
anti-trust  laws  are  very  explicit  .and  far 
reaching,  and  the  coming  investigation  will 
include  all  combinations  in  the  purchase 
of  live  stock,  the  handling  and  shipping  of 
meats  and  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  packing  house  products  are  marketed. 

Eleven  persons,  city  employees  and  con¬ 
tractors,  were  indicted  January  27,  by  the 
Chicago  Grand  Jury  in  true  bills  charging 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  city  of  Chicago 
out  of  $253,005.40  in  the  Lawrence  avenue 
sewer  “shale  rock”  graft  scandal.  Only  one 
indictment  was  returned,  a  blanket  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  eleven  men,  containing 
four  counts  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
obtain  the  money  of  the  city  of  Chicago  by 
false  bills.  It  is  charged  in  the  indictment 
that  the  McGovern  firm  whose  president 
and  four  employees  were  indicted,  by  col¬ 
lusion  with  the  city  officials  “skimped”  on 
the  sewer  work,  substituting  less  expensive 
materials  than  the  specifications  called  for 
and  using-  less  brick  and  cement  than 
agreed. 

A  bobsled  carrying  twenty  school-children 
was  struck  bv  a  fast  Lake  Shore  passenger 
train  on  North  Main  street,  Andover,  O., 
January  28.  and  carried  200  feet  upon  the 
pilot  of  the  locomotive,  until  brushed  off  by 
an  engine  standing  upon  a  side  track.  Not 
one  child  was  killed  and  none  is  thought  to 
be  seriously  hurt. 

Judge  Charles  M.  Hough  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  New  York,  quashed 
on  January  2G  the  indictment  which 
charged  that  the  New  York  World  had  li¬ 
belled  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard 
Taft,  Charles  P.  Taft,  Douglas  Robinson  and 
William  Nelson  Cromwell  in  connection  with 
the  Panama  Canal  purchase.  Judge  Ilough 
in  throwing  the  case  out  of  court  held  that 
the  indictment  was  not  authorized  by  the 
statute  upon  which  it  rests.  The  substance 
of  his  ruling  is  that  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  jurisdiction  in  libel  actions 
which  are  covered  by  the  laws  of  the  States. 
If  the  power  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  could  be  invoked  on  the  plea  that 
criminal  libel  was  committed  upon  Federal 
territory  within  a  State,  Judge  Hough 
«aw  no  reason  why  alleged  offenders  would 
not  be  subject  to  double  punishment,  once 
bv  a  State  court  and  once  by  a  Federal 
court.  Judge  Hough’s  decision  is  the  second 
setback  the  Government  has  met  since  the 
attempt  was  begun  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1908  to  punish  the  World  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  for  publishing  articles  re¬ 
flecting,  it  is  alleged,  upon  the  motives  of 
himself,  Mr.  Taft  Charles  P.  Taft,  Douglas 
Robinson  and  William  Nelson  Cromwell. 
Judge  Albert  M.  Anderson  in  the  Federal 
court  in  Indianapolis  decided  on  October  12, 
1909,  that  the  Government  could  not  take 
the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  News  from 
Indianapolis  to  the  Washington  District 
Court  and  try  them  for  substantially  the 
same  offence  ‘as  was  charged  against  the 
World.  It  then  became  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  get  its  case  before  a  Federal 
court  in  a  State  where  the  alleged  criminal 
libel  could  be  shown  to  have  been  circulated. 
On  the  ground  that  copies  of  the  World 
containing  the  offensive  articles  had  been 
sold  at  West  Point  and  in  the  Federal  build¬ 
ing  here  the  Government  got  the  proceedings 
into  the  United  States  District  Court  here. 

Forty-three  dead  and  sixty-five  missing  is 
the  record  of  the  mine  explosion  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company's  mine  at 
Primero,  Col.,  January  31.  Only  one  miner 
has  been  brought  out  alive.  He  is  Leonardo 
Virgin,  a  young  Mexican.  He  was  found 
under  a  heap  of  a  dozen  dead  men  and  half 
as  many  dead  mules.  The  sixty-five  men 
still  in  the  wrecked  workings  are  believed 
to  be  dead.  The  majority  of  the  victims 
were  foreigners  and  negroes.  The  money 
loss  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
will  reach  $100,000. 

The  Moore  special  committee  on  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  turned 
the  searchlight  of  inquiry  on  the  high  price 
situation  in  the  national  capital  with  as¬ 
tonishing  results.  All  the  testimony  Janu¬ 
ary  31  tended  to  show  that  the  retail  groc¬ 
ers  of  Washington  have  a  most  effective  or¬ 
ganization,  of  which  the  lochl  bakers,  com¬ 
mission  merchants  and  other  wholesalers 
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stand  in  fear.  These  facts  were  elicited 
during  the  examination  of  Amos  Tyree, 
secretary,  and  Dr.  M.  J.  I-Iolmes,  assistant 
secretary,  of  the  defunct  Department  Coop¬ 
erative  Guild,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tailing  them  to  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington  at  an  “average  rate,” 
the  profits  on  sales  to  be  distributed  pro 
rata  every  four  months  to  stockholders  of 
the  guild,  all  of  them  Government  clerks. 
The  guild  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
as  a  result  of  a  number  of  contributory 
causes,  chief  among  which  was  a  boycott 
by  the  wholesalers  of  the  district  forced  by 
the  retail  grocers.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  heard  how  the  big  bakers  one  after 
another,  when  threatened  by  the  Retail 
Grocers  Association,  refused  to  deliver  bread 
to  the  guild  and  finally  even  refused  to  sell 
bread  to  employees  of  the  guild  “over  the 
counter.”  One  baker  told  the  guild,  it  was 
testified,  that  his  business  had  been  cut  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  because  he  had  sold 
to  the  guild  and  that  if  he  didn’t  stop  he 
would  be  put  out  of  business.  It  was  the 
same  way  too.  Holmes  and  Tyree  said,  with 
butter  and  other  things.  A  packing  com¬ 
pany’s  representative  in  Washington  can¬ 
celled  an  order  given  by  the  guild  when  or¬ 
dered  to  do  so  by  the  Retail  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  beef  trust,  the  sugar  trust  and 
the  National  Biscuit  Company,  better  known 
as  the  cracker  trust,  sold  to  the  guild  right 
along  at  regular  wholesale  rates  and  told 
the  retail  grocers  to  “mind  their  own  busi¬ 
ness”  when  the  association  complained.  The 
testimony  of  Holmes  and  Tyree  showed  that 
these  three  “big  trusts”  simply  laughed  at 
the  threats  of  the  “little  trust." 

All  the  fourteen  Sicilians  charged  with 
black  hand  conspiracy  were  found  guilty  by 
the  jury  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Toledo,  O., 
January  29.  Salvatore  Lima,  the  leader,  was 
sentenced  to  16  years’  imprisonment.  Others 
were  sentenced  for  periods  ranging  from 
two  to  10  years.  To  Agostini  Marfisi,  Vin¬ 
cenzo  Arrigo,  and  Salvatore  Rozzo  were 
granted  new  trials.  The  trial  of  these  Black 
Hand  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Banana, 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  days  and  has 
attracted  considerable  attention,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
authorities  had  ever  had  a  clear-cut  case 
against  the  murderous  Italian  blackmailers. 
What  appeared  to  be  the  rules  and  by-laws 
of  the  Society  were  produced  at  the  trial  ; 
and  the  signatures  of  all  the  defendants 
were  found  attached  to  it. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  BILL.— The  pos¬ 
tal  savings  bank  bill  was  taken  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Senate  January  31.  Senator 
Carter  of  Montana,  the  author  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  submitted  the  report  in  its  favor  for 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads.  In  a  speech  of  some  length  Senator 
Carter  explained  the  provisions  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  Briefly  he  said  that  the  proposition 
for  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings 
bank  law  is  as  follows :  “The  Postmaster- 
General  will  designate  as  rapidly  as  consist¬ 
ent  with  good  administration  the  money  or¬ 
der  offices  as  places  for  the  receipt  of  sav¬ 
ings  deposits,  and  he  is  empowered  to  so 
designate  such  other  offices  as  he  deems  ad¬ 
visable.  There  are  approximately  50,000 
money  order  post  offices,  so  that  the  Post¬ 
master-General  may  at  first  restrict  the  de¬ 
positories  to  post  offices  of  the  Presidential 
grade,  of  which  there  are  about  7,500.  Ac¬ 
counts  may  be  offered  by  any  person  10 
years  or  more  of  age.  Married  women  may 
have  accounts  free  from  interference  by 
their  husbands.  No  person  can  have  more 
than  one  account.  The  minimum  deposit 
which  will  be  accepted  is  $1.  Interest  is  to 
be  allowed  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two  per 
cent  per  annum,  an  evidence  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  not  to  compete  with 
banks.  No  account  may  have  a  total  credit 
exceeding  $500,  exclusive  of  accumulated 
interest,  and  not  more  than  $100  may  be 
deposited  in  any  one  month.  Withdrawals 
may  be  made  under  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  prescribed.  Postal  savings  funds,  so  far 
as  practicable,  will  be  deposited  by  the 
Postmaster-General  in  banks  located  near¬ 
est  to  the  post  offices  at  which  the  money 
is  received  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  less 
than  2]4  per  cent  per  annum. 

NEW  OLEO  BILL. — Senator  Penrose  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  January  27  to  revise  the 
taxes  on  oleomargarine.  The  general  effect 
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of  the  measure  is  to  make  heavier  imposi¬ 
tions  on  the  colored  article  that  competes 
with  butter,  and  to  lighten  the  burden  on 
the  uncolored  oleo.  The  bill  is  said  to  have 
the  approval  of  the  National  Grange.  While 
the  tax  on  the  colored  oleomargarine  is  left 
at  10  cents  a  pound,  the  license  fee  of  the 
manufacturer  is  put  at  $600,  that  of  the 
wholesale  dealer  at  $480  and  of  the  retail 
dealer  at  $48.  The  license  for  the  wholesale 
dealer  in  uncoloved  oleomargarine  is  fixed  at 
$200  and  the  retailer  at  $6.  A  wholesale 
dealer  is  defined  as  one  who  sells  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  packages  of  not  less  than  10 
pounds.  The  tax  on  the  imported  article 
is  15  cents.  Packages,  it  is  provided,  shall 
be  of  one,  three  and  five  pounds.  Penalties 
are  extended  to  apply  to  corporations  as  well 
as  persons,  the  books  relating  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  article  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  in  case  of  fraud  not  only 
shall  all  the  oleomargarine  on  hand  be 
forfeited,  but  all  the  ingredients  as  well. 
It  is  provided  further  that  all  cases  brought 
for  fraud  shall  be  carried  to  an  end,  and 
that  no  compromise  with  the  defendants 
shall  be  made.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Mr.  Edwin  Lons¬ 
dale,  late  head  gardener  at  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  gone  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  take  charge  of  a  seed  growing, 
testing  and  experimental  farm  established 
at  Lompoc  by  W.  Altee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  effort  to  grow  seeds  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  seller,  instead 
of  relying  entirely  on  contract  growers,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  advantageous  as  an  assurance 
of  quality. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  an  organization  which  has 
been  in  existence  about  two  years,  was  held 
in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  January  29.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  private  and  was  attended  by  twenty 
of  the  directors.  It  is  said  that  the  league 
now  controls  the  output  of  50.000  cows  in 
the  milk  zone  shipping  into  New  York  and 
that  important  measures  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  profit  of  the  farmer  and 
dairyman.  As  such  an  organization  as  the 
Dairymen’s  League  might  be  charged  with 
being  a  corporation  exercising  its  powers 
in  restraint  of  trade  it  is  understood  that 
information  regarding  the  league's  plans  will 
not  hereafter  be  made  public  and  that  what¬ 
ever  action  the  league  takes  will  be  within 
the  corporation  laws. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina  consult¬ 
ed  President  Taft  January  31,  in  regard  to 
a  bill  which  he  is  about  to  push  before  Con¬ 
gress  providing  for  a  national  commission 
to  reclaim  overflowed  and  wet  lands  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere,  a  project  which  he 
regards  as  much  more  important  than  the 
irrigation  of  arid  Western  land,  and  much 
cheaper. 

THE  MILK  INQUIRY.— At  the  milk  trust 
inquiry  which  is  being  carried  on  by  Deputy 
Attorney-General  Coleman  before  Referee 
William  B.  Brown,  former  State  Senator 
William  P.  Richardson,  who  has  been  in  the 
milk  producing  business  in  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
for  35  years,  testified  January  26,  that  in 
1883,  when  he  was  president  of  the  Farmers 
Association  of  Orange  county,  the  old  Milk 
Exchange,  Ltd.,  arranged  its  own  prices, 
which  the  farmers  had  “about  as  much  to 
say  about,”  he  added,  “as  that  table.  And 
that  is  the  way  it  is  now  under  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Milk  Exchange.  The  farmer  ac¬ 
cepts  the  'Exchange  price  or  keeps  his  milk 
because  there  are  no  butter  or  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  in  our  vicinity.  It’s  all  foolishness 
to  think  anything  else,”  he  said.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  suggested  a  conference  between  the 
milk  producers,  the  dealers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  to  arrange  all  the  prices.  He  said 
the  consumers  would  be  willing  to  pay  even 
more  for  their  milk  if  they  knew  that  the 
farmers  were  getting  sufficient  profit  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  produce  clean  and  good  milk. 
He  described  how  some  milk  producers  who 
were  forced  by  the  exchange  to  sell  milk 
at  the  marginal  price  had  had  to  go  out  of 
business.  lie  knew  of  twelve  farms  in  his 
neighborhood  which  had  had  that  experi¬ 
ence.  He  said  the  exchange  fixed  the  price 
all  over.  Of  that  he  was  certain.  More  tes¬ 
timony  about  the  “dead  wagon”  which 
trailed  and  undersold  milk  dealers  who  had 
offended  the  Milk  Dealers’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  brought  out.  Testimony  had 


been  given  previously  to  show  how  this  as¬ 
sociation  had  started  the  wagon  on  the  route 
of  Miller  Brothers,  a  new  Harlem  milk  con¬ 
cern,  and  to  indicate  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  drive  them  out  of  business. 
Tone  Ilelfand,  a  milk  dealer,  at  No..  1332 
Park  avenue,  N.  Y.,  described  his  experience 
with  George  Bleffert,  the  man  supposed  to 
have  had  charge  of  the  “dead  wagon.”  Hel- 
fand  originally  bought  milk  of  a  dealer 
named  Liebermau,  who,  he  understood,  was 
a  member  of  the  Milk  Dealers’  Protective 
Association,  which  maintained  a  price  of 
38  cents  a  can  above  the  Milk  Exchange 
quotation,  as  an  iron-bound  practice.  When 
Miller  Brothers  started  in  business,  Ilelfand 
was  one  of  the  dealers  who  went  to  them. 
They  offered  milk  at  20  cents  less  than  the 
association  price,  which  was  $2.20  a  can  at 
the  time,  last  November.  Soon  afterwards, 
Ilelfand  said,  Bleffert  came  along  with  an 
unmarked  wagou  and  offered  milk  at  $1.80, 
20  cents  below  Miller's  price.  Bleffert  rep¬ 
resented  that  his  company  was  a  new  one. 
But  Ilelfand  said  he  soon  learned  that  it 
was  a  bogus  concern,  and  that  the  milk 
Bleffert  furnished  was  really  provided  by 
Lieberman.  After  a  short  while  he  gave  up 
Bleffert  and  went  back  to  Miller  Brothers. 


Scraping  Apple  Trees. 

On  page  24  is  reference  to  scraping  apple 
trees  to  cause  them  to  bear.  What  time  of 
year  should  the  scraping  be  done?  I  have 
several  old  trees  that  might  be  improved  by 
the  process.  Would  the  results  show  this 
year?  c.  w.  w. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Scrape  now — as  good  a  time  as  any.  This 
scraping  off  the  rough  bark  will  destroy 
many  insect  eggs  and  loosen  up  trees  that 
may  be  barkbound.  Give  them  a  coat  of 
whitewash  with  sulphur  in  it.  The  trees 
ought  to  show  some  extra  vigor  this  year, 
but  of  course  this  scraping  cannot  make 
new  fruit  buds. 

Alsike  Clover. 

Will  Alsike  yield  as  large  a  quantity  of 
fodder  as  Red  clover,  when  seeded  with 
oats?  I  wish  to  seed  with  some  of  the 
clover  family,  which  will  supply  some  food 
for  bees.  Alsike  I  understand  is  a  good 
honey  plant.  I  wish  to  seed  with  some  of 
the  clovers  which  will  yield  as  much  as  Red 
clover  for  fodder.  w.  e.  a. 

Westchester,  Conn. 

No — on  soil  well  adapted  to  Red  clover 
the  Alsike  will  not  give  as  heavy  a  yield. 
On  wet  land  or  where  the  soil  is  too  sour 
for  the  Red  clover  Alsike  will  usually  out- 
yield  it.  The  Alsike  when  handled  right 
gives  a  slender  stem  and  a  more  palatable 
hay.  It  gives  good  bee  pasture.  We  mix  the 
two  kinds  of  seed  together. 


The  majority  of  the  corn  that  sold  here 
brought  50  cents  per  bushei.  A  good  many 
kept  their  corn  for  higher  prices,  oats 

bringing  50  cents ;  wheat.  $1.15  at  the 
present  time.  There  was  a  good  bit  of 

wheat  sold  last  Fall  at  the  mill  for  $1 

per  bushel.  Hay  is  bringing  about  $12  per 
ton ;  cattle  worth  from  $4  to  $5  per  100 
pounds;  hogs,  714  to  eight  cents  per  pound: 
potatoes,  50  cents  a  bushel ;  sheep,  fat. 
averaging  90  to  100  pounds,  4]£  to  41/, 

cents  per  pound.  Horses,  not  many  selling 
yet,  but  the  outlook  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  the  two  last  Springs  for  horses.  They 
will  bring  a  fair  price  when  the  season 
opens  up  for  horses,  especially  the  heavy 
horses.  a.  l.  s. 

Beallsville,  Ohio. 

Wonderberrv  ix  Verse. — Here  is  an 
Illinois  man  who  tries  his. hand  at  throwing 
poetry  at  the  Wonderberry  ; 

Mr.  Childs  has  made  a  blunder  of  his 
wonder ; 

It  is  very  like  a  humbug  all  agree, 

If  his  wonder  is  a  blunder. 

Then  his  blunder  is  a  wonder, 

So  a  Bltinderberry  it  must  ever  he. 

J.  L.  J. 

Childs  and  Burbank  seem  to  be  immune 
to  most  influences,  but  when  the  poets  get 
after  them  they  have  our  sincere  sympathy. 
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SWIFT’S 


k\\1 


ANIMAL 


Active  all 
the  time . 

Too  Much  Emphasis 

cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer  nearest  to  nature,  or  nature’s 
manure,  will  prove  the  most  reliable  and  profitable. 

That  is  why  Swift's  Fertilizers  are  so  much  in  demand — so  satisfactory. 
They  are  crop  producers  as  well  as  soil  builders.  They  leave  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition  for  later  use  after  first  crops  have  been  removed. 

For  this  reason  they  are  active  all  the  time.  Be  sure  you  use  them. 

Swift — Superior— Sure 


“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that 
I  raised  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  com  on 
Swift’s  Fertilizer  this  season  ever  pro¬ 
duced  on  World’s  End  Farm.  The  yield 
was  more  than  95  bushels  shelled  com  per 
acre. 

Have  used  these  fertilizers  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  the  past  ten  years,  and  will  use 
them  extensively  this  coming  season.” 

[Signed]  C.  K.  Goodhue,  Supt., 

World’s  End  Farm, 

Hingham,  Mass. 

One  of  the  vital  demands  upon  you  is  to  enrich  the  soil  and  maintain  its 
fertility.  To  do  this  economically  and  successfully  simply  insist  upon  using 
Swift’s  Animal  Fertilizers.  They  cost  no  more  than  others,  and  are  swift, 
superior ,  sure.  See  local  agent  or  write  us.  Free  Pocket  Memo  Booklet 
containing  valuable  crop  information  on  application. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co.,  40  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“I  have  conducted  an  experiment  with 
over  CO  varieties  of  potatoes  to  ascertain 
the  best  yielder.  Swift’s  Superior  Fertilizer 
has  given  glorious  results  in  spite  of  the 
driest  season  known  in  the  century.  Yield 
400  bushels  per  acre  of  handsome  salable 
potatoes.  After  many  years’  trial  with 
different  kinds,  your  fertilizer  gives  me  the 
best  results,  and  it  conserves  moisture 
even  in  periods  of  drought.” 

[Signed]  Rev.  ,J.  It.  Lawrence, 
ltayuham,  Mass. 
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Profit,  not  Necessity,  is  the  Test 

Why  did  you  buy  fine  iarm  machinery,  improved 
live  stock  and  seed,  and  the  best  varieties  ol  fruit? 
Because  the  man  who  sold  them  to  you  convinced  you 
that  they  would  pay.  Proceed  on  the  same  basis  when 
you  buy  fertilizer.  Get  the  improved  fertilizer— the 
kind  with  enough  Potash  in  it  to  make  a  balanced 
plant  ration.  Your  dealer  would  get  it  for  you  if  he 
knew  that  you  wanted  it.  For  grain,  use  6;  for  corn. 
8;  and  for  roots. fruit  and  truck, 10  percent,  of  Potash 
in  the  fertilizer.  If  your  dealer  has  not  such  brands,  get  him  to 
buy  some  Potash  salt  for  you  and  put  it  in  the  goods  yourself. 

To  increase  the  Potash  one  per  cent,  add  two  pounds  of 
muriate  or  sulfate  of  Potash,  or  eight  pounds  of  Kainit  to  every 
100  pounds  of  fertilizer. 

r»  ,  i  n  Urge  your  fertilizer  dealer  to  carry  Potash  Salts  in 
rotasn  rays  stock.  He  will  have  no  trouble  in  buying  them  if  ho 
will  write  to  us  about  it. 

Wnte  to  Sales  Office  : 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
Continental  Building  Baltimore,  Md. 


Write  To  Us  And  Get  Acquainted 

With  What  We  Have  to  Otter' "" 

literature  and  valuable  information  on  raising  poultry  to  make  money. 

Racine  Incubators  turn  healthy  eggs  into  healthy  chicks  every  time— and 
give  the  highest  percentage  of  hatches.  They  are  sure— safe— and  simple- 
made  to  last  a  lifetime— sold  at  priceslower  than  anybody  else  will  quote  you  for  the 
sam$  quality — and  they  make  money  for  you  right  from  the  jump  and  give  everlasting 
satisfaction.  Write  and  get  our  proposition— our  literature  is  free.  Free  Trial  plan — 
best  ever  offered.  Don’t  delay — Write  for  full  information  today. 

RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY,  Box  87.  Racine,  Wis. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS. 

A  little  pause  in  life,  while  daylight  lingers 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  pale  moonrise, 
When  daily  labor  slips  from  weary  fingers 
And  soft  gray  shadows  veil  the  aching 
eyes. 

Old  perfumes  wander  hack  from  fields  of 
clover 

Seen  in  the  light  of  suns  that  long  have 

set 

Beloved  ones,  whose  earthly  toil  is  over, 
Draw  near  as  if  they  lived  among  us  yet. 

,  Old  voices  call  me  through  the  dusk  re¬ 
turning  ; 

I  hear  the  echoes  of  departed  feet, 

And  then  I  ask  with  vain  and  troubled 
yearning, 

What  is  the  charm  that  makes  all  things 
so  sweet? 

Must  the  old  joys  be  evermore  withliolden? 
Even  their  memory  keeps  me  pure  and 
true ; 

And  yet,  from  out  Jerusalem  the  Golden, 
God  speaketh,  saying :  “I  make  all  things 
new.” 

“Father,”  I  cry,  “the  old  must  still  be 
nearer ; 

Stifle  my  love  or  give  me  back  the  past ! 
Give  me  the  fair  old  earth,  whose  paths 
are  dearer 

Than  all  Thy  shining  streets  and  man¬ 
sions  vast.” 

I’eace,  peace !  The  Lord  of  earth  and 
heaven  knowetli 

The  human  soul  in  all  its  heat  and  strife; 
Out  of  Ilis  throne  no  stream  of  lethe 
floweth. 

But  the  clear  river  of  eternal  life. 

lie  giveth  life;  aye,  life  in  all  its  sweetness; 
Old  loves,  old  sunny  "scenes  will  He 
restore. 

Only  the  curse  of  sin  and  incompleteness 
Shall  taint  thine  earth,  and  vex  thine 
heart  no  more. 

Serve  Him  in  daily  work  and  earnest 
living, 

And  faith  shall  lift  thee  to  His  sunlit 
heights ; 

Then  shall  a  psalm  of  gladness  and  thanks¬ 
giving 

Fill  the  calm  hour  that  comes  between 
the  lights. 

— Sarah  Doudney. 

* 

Prunes  cooked  in  the  oven  are  es¬ 
pecially  good.  Wash,  soak,  then  put  in 
an  earthen  crock,  cover  with  the  usual 
amount  of  water,  add  sugar  and  a  bit 
of  lemon  peel,  cover  closely,  and  cook 
slowly  until  tender.  They  gain  richness 
of  flavor,  and  make  us  realize  how 
much  we  lose  by  careless  stewing. 

* 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  has  opened  a  free  clinic  for 
veterinary  treatment  at  325  Lafayette 
street,  New  York.  This  is  the  first  place 
of  the  kind  attempted  here.  It  has  been 
suggested  for  some  time,  but  as  the 
managers  of  the  society  did  not  take  the 
matter  up  the  women  of  the  Auxiliary 
went  at  it  themselves.  The  Royal  Veter¬ 
inary  College  of  London  has  had  a  free 
animal  clinic  since  1882,  having  treated 
275,000  dogs  alone  since  18S6.  Berlin 
also  has  had  such  a  clinic  since  1886,  and 
has  treated  200,000  dogs  and  40,000  cats. 
At  Alfort,  France,  the  free  animal  clinic 
has  taken  care  of  60,000  dogs  since  1891. 
Similar  clinics  have  long  since  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Ly¬ 
ons,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Europe. 

* 

February,  the  month  of  thaws,  freezes, 
sleet  and  rain,  often  makes  the  dooryard 
a  very  unattractive  place.  If  there  is  no 
attempt  at  shrubbery,  its  only  gardening 
being  the  Summer  flowers  cared  for  by 
the  women  folks,  it  looks  very  desolate 
when  its  area  consists  of  half-melted 
snow  or  mud.  If  there  are  a  few  ever¬ 
greens,  and  perhaps  a  red-barked  dog¬ 
wood,  it  is  wonderfully  improved  at  this 
season.  But  how  about  the  paths?  Are 
there  depressions  to  form  pools,  and 
muddy  tracks  after  every  thaw?  This 
is  cue  of  the  minor  miseries  of  life,  and 
one  especially  felt  by  the  women,  wheth¬ 
er  tb.e\  must  walk  through  the  mud 
themselves,  or  clean  up  after  others. 
Dry,  well-drained  paths  about  the  house 
are  a  great  comfort,  and  pay  fully  for 
the  trouble  of  making  them.  We  think 


farmers  pav  more  attention  to  such  im¬ 
provements  now  than  a  few  years  ago, 
and  surely  anything  that  adds  to  home 
comfort  is  worth  considering,  so  far  as 
our  means  allow. 

* 

The  dwellers  in  a  seaport  town  of 
Massachusetts  are  justly  proud  of  their 
gardens,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion. 
It  remained  for  a  visitor  from  a  tiny 
village  “way  round  the  Cape”  to  say 
the  first  slightly  disparaging  word  of 
these  gardens.  “Isn’t  this  beautiful?” 
his  hostess  asked,  as  she  paused  under 
a  rose  arbor  and  looked  back  over  the 
stately  ranks  of  larkspur,  monk’s-hood, 
hollyhocks,  and  many  other  favorites. 

“It’s  a  handsome  gardin — of  its  kind,” 
said  the  visitor,  dispassionate^,  “but  it 
ain’t  quite  up  to  the  mark,  when  you 
consider  our  gardins.” 

“Indeed !”  and  the  lady  looked  at  him, 
too  amazed  to  be  angry.  “What  sort  of 
gardens  have  you,  please?” 

“Well,”  said  her  Cape  visitor,  calmly, 
“what  we  call  a  good  gardin  is  one 
where  you  can  start  out  with  two  big 
baskets  and  a  hoe,  step  through  the 
fiower-gardin  part,  past  the  vegetables, 
down  to  the  water;  dig  your  clams 
fust,  pick  your  sweet  corn,  lay  your 
posies  on  top  o’  that,  and  hand  the  whole 
lot  over  at  the  kitchen  door.  There’s 
your  shore  dinner  and  trimmin’s  all 
from  one  gardin.” 

* 

A  recent  discussion  of  buckwheat 
cakes  brought  out  the  fact  that  many 
modern  housekeepers  fail  to  make  real 
old-fashioned  griddle  cakes,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  use  the  self-raising  flour, 
and  partly  because  they  lack  the  knack 
of  baking  them  just  right.  The  prepared 
flour  does  not  give  the  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  griddle  cake,  but  then  a  modern 
city  or  suburban  man,  who  eats  his 
breakfast  with  one  eye  on  his  watch, 
gauging  his  mouthfuls  by  the  time  he 
has  to  catch  his  train,  can  hardly  get 
the  full  flavor  of  any  griddle  cake.  The 
following  is  a  tested  recipe :  One  dried 
yeast  cake  or  half  a  compressed  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  stand  in  a  warm  place 
until  ready  to  use.  Sift  into  an  earthen 
bowl  one  quart  of  plain  buckwheat  flour 
and  half  a  pint  of  wheat  flour  that  has 
one  tablespoon  ful  of  Southern  white 
cornmeal  included  in  the  measure  and 
two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Then 
gradually  stir  into  these  flours  three 
half  pint  cupfuls  of  lukewarm  water 
and  beat  with  a  wooden  spoon  for  at 
least  five  minutes,  after  which  add  the 
dissolved  yeast  and  beat  the  whole  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  longer.  In  the  morning, 
dissolve  one  even  teaspoonful  of  cook¬ 
ing  soda  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  beat  briskly  through  the 
batter.  Test  the  thickness  of  the  batter 
by  baking  a  “try  cake”  on  a  griddle  that 
has  been  greased  with  a  piece  of  salt 
pork  rind,  and  thin  with  warm  water  if 
necessary.  To  insure  success  let  the 
batter  at  night  be  poured  into  a  stone 
“buckwheat  batter  pot”  and  place  in  a 
moderately  warm  closet.  The  buckwheat 
flour  packs  closely,  and  the  bread  flour 
lightens  it. 


Ventilation  of  Farmhouses. 

Fresh,  air  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ings  of  country  life,  but  with  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  modern  carpentry, 
and  by  the  use  of  storm  doors  and 
double  windows,  we  have,  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  season,  effectually  barred  it  out.  The 
height  of  our  ambition  seems  to  be  to 
make  our  houses  positively  airtight. 
Years  ago,  sufficient  ventilation  w-as  se¬ 
cured  by  the  use  of  open  fireplaces  and 
there  were  friendly  chinks  and  crevices 
in  abundance  besides.  In  most  farm¬ 
houses,  nowadays  no  fresh  air  can  enter 
a  room,  except  as  the  outer  doors  are 
opened,  or  a  window  raised.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  see.  how  different  people’s  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  fresh  air  clash.  'Grand¬ 
mother’s  circulation  is  sluggish,  and  like 
most  old  people,  she  really  enjoys  a 
temperature  of  85  or  90  degrees.  Per¬ 
haps  she  has  just  succeeded  in  getting 
the  sitting  room  piping  hot,  when  in 
come  the  young  folks,  fairly  glowing 
with  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

“Oh,  grandma,  the  temperature  in  this 
room  is  insufferable,”  declares  the 
strong  and  vigorous  school  girl,  while 
her  brother  hastens  to  throw  up  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  hall  off  the  sitting  room. 


Father  comes  in  at  this  psychological 
moment  and  asks  tartly  if  they  suppose 
he  can  furnish  fuel  to  warm  up  all  out¬ 
doors;  while  mother  smooths  things 
out  as  usual,  by  settling  grandmother 
in  a  warm  corner,  and  putting  down  the 
window  in  the  lower  hall  and  opening 
one  near  the  head  of  the  open  stairway 
a  bit  instead. 

All  the  family  are  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong.  Grandmother  knows  from 
experience  that  warmth  enough  for 
comfort  is  essential  to  perfect  health, 
but  fails  to  see  the  need  of  ventilation. 
The  young  folks  like  fresh  air  in  plen¬ 
ty,  and  are  very  sensible  in  demanding 
it,  but  thoughtless  and  careless  when 
they  leave  outer  door  open,  or  open 
windows  that  will  cause  direct  drafts. 
Father  knows  that  it  is  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  extravagant,  trying  to  “warm 
up  all  outdoors,”  but  is  slow  to  realize 
that  fresh  air  heats  more  quickly  than 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  closed 
house.  A  reasonable  amount  of  fresh 
air  does  not  make  very  much  difference 
in  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.  Moth¬ 
er  realizes  that  to  obtain  perfect  ven- 
filation  in  an  ordinary  farmhouse  is 
well  nigh  impossible.  Direct  drafts 
are  dangerous  as  well  as  uncomfortable, 
and  must  be  avoided.  She  usually 
solves  the  problem  by  keeping  a  window 
open  near  the  head  of  the  stairs.  This 
plan  works  well,  except  in  very  stormy 
weather,  when  drafts  and  dampness  are 
apt  to  be  felt. 

Many  people  think  that  by  keeping 
their  rooms  comparatively  cool,  say  at 
70  degrees,  they  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem,  but,  although  cool  air  is  not  so 
enervating  as  that  at  a  higher  temper¬ 
ature,  cool  air  is  not  necessarily  pure 
air.  Old  people  are  apt  to  think  little 
about  ventilation.  They  usually  have 
the  idea  that  when  they  have  caught  a 
cold,  or  the  grippe,  they  must  sit  down 
by  a  hot  stove  and  stay  there  until  they 
“wear  the  cold  out,”  as  they  say.  The 
idea  is  all  wrong.  Any  trouble  of  this 
nature  yields  to  treatment  much  sooner, 
if  the  sick  room  be  well  ventilated. 
Fresh  air  is  a  necessity,  and  not  a 
luxury.  The  sleeping  rooms  are  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  manage,  for  they  can 
be  aired  when  unoccupied,  and  warmed 
again  before  using;  but  a  sitting  room 
must  not  only  be  well  ventilated,  but 
must  be  kept  comfortably  warm  at  the 
same  time.  f. 
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Reputation 

Over  sixty -five 
years’  reputation  is 
back  of  every  yard  of 

Simpson  -  Eddy  stone 
Silver-Grey  Prints 

These  exceptional 
calicoes  are  widely 
used  for  cotton 
dresses  because  of 
their  fast  color, 
pretty  designs  and 
enduring  quality  of 
cloth. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his  name. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phile.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being;  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big;  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbagre,  Tomatoes,  String;  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Ecus.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  theso 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  S10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

H.  F.  Smith,  Tnf.  MSr.,  N.C.i  St.L.Ry.,PeptC.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WESHIP°"APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  8S&E 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  “wonder ful  proposition  on  fir*t 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  2 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  lot  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  c  80  CHICACO 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect  most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  tor  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it*s  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 


We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Hither  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the 
Freight 


A  K&leini&zos 

Direct  to  Yov f 


Established  1  847. 


MASTERS, 

Apply 

Wherever  there  Is  Pain. 


W  V* 


Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs 

j  Allcock’s  Plasters  act  as  a  preventive 
as  well  as  a  curative. 

Prevent  colds  becoming  deep-seated. 


Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

Relieved  by  using  Allcock' s  Plasters 
Athletes  use  them  for 
Stiffness  or  Soreness  of  muscles. 


Allcock's  Plasters  can  always  be  distinguished  by 
their  fine  balsam  odor;  this  comes  from  the  Frank¬ 
incense. ,  which  has  remarkable  curative  qualities. 


When  you  need  a  Pill 

TAKE  A  Brandreths  Pill  (Est.  1752-) 

For  CONSTIPATION,  (BILIOUSNESS,  HEADACHE,  DIZZINESS, 
INDIGESTION,  Etc.  Purely  Vegetable. 


1910. 


1 76 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Another  of  the  simple  jersey  dresses 
is  shown  in  No.  6547.  The  dress  con¬ 
sists  of  the  jersey  portion  and  the  skirt. 
The  jersey  portion  is  cut  in  tabs  at  the 
lower  edge  which  are  faced  and  turned 
over  to  form  the  trimming.  The  skirt 
is  straight  and  plaited.  The  trimming 
portions  on  the  waist  are  separate  and 


6547  Girl's  Dress,  6  to  12  years. 

are  attached  and  the  simple  sleeves  are 
made  with  upper  and  under  portions. 
If  the  jersey  portion  is  desired  separate 
the  skirt  can  be  joined  to  a  second  body 
portion,  preferably  cut  from  thin  lin¬ 
ing  material.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  5 54  yards  24  or  27,  4^2  yards  32,  or 
3J4  yards  44  inches  wide  with  54  yard 
of  all-over  lace,  54  yard  of  silk  for  pip- 


6548  House  Gown  or  Wrapper, 

34  to  44  bust. 

ing  and  trimming.  The  pattern  6547  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  simple  and  practical  house  gown  is 
shown  in  No.  6548.  The  wrapper  is 
made  with  fronts,  backs  and  side-backs. 
The  turned-over  collar  is  joined  to  the 
neck  edge.  The  full  sleeves  are  cut  in 
one  piece  and  are  gathered  into  straight 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


cuffs  and  the  plain  sleeves  are  made 
with  upper  and  under  portions.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  10  yards  24.  27  or  32  or 
654  yards  44  inches  wide  when  material 
has  figure  or  nap;  7  yards  32  or  5)4 
yards  44  inches  wide  when  it  has  not. 
Yhe  pattern  6548  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 


Public  Schools  and  Parents’  Duties. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  a  speech 
by  the  dean  of  one  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  before  an  audience  of  Grangers. 
He  tells  them  that  their  country  schools 
are  behind  the  times.  I  wonder  how 
many  times  those  people  have  heard  and 
read  that?  And  I  wonder  how  many 
more  times  they  will  hear  it  before  they 
will  act.  I  do  not  often  leave  my  country 
home,  but  right  here  I  have  heard  it 
sounded  many  times.  Have  I  seen  any 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  country 
people  towards  their  district  school? 
None  since  I  can  remember,  unless  it  is 
to  neglect  it  more  utterly,  to  leave  it  to 
run  itself.  I  know  the  teachers  in  a 
great  many  district  schools,  was  parti} 
schooled  in  one,  and  have  taught  in  one. 

I  think  the  children  in  the  country  (and 
I  have  had  taught  them  aged  from  six 
to  twenty-one),  are  easier  to  deal  with 
than  town  children.  Nevertheless  the 
country  teacher  has  a  striving  time.  She 
is  often  young  and  teaching  her  first 
school.  She  usually  has  some  distance  to 
walk  to  and  from  boarding  house  and 
-school,  the  school-room  to  keep  in  order 
and  children  of  all  ages  to  manage  and 
instruct.  She  may  grade  her  school  ever 
so  well,  her  plans  are  bound  to  be  upset. 
This  or  that  one  will  be  absent  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  and  coaching  will  not  al¬ 
ways  put  the  child  in  its  grade  again, 
and  so  on  until  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
she  will  scarcely  recognize  her  earlier 
plans.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
a  great  many  instances,  the  absence  of 
pupils  from  the  school  might  be  avoided. 

I  have  seen  them  kept  at  home  on  very 
slim  pretext,  often  the  disinclination  of 
the  farmer  to  take  his  “team”  out  in  the 
rain.  He  may  say:  “O,  if  the  children 
were  older,  it  would  be  different,  but  it 
does  not  make  so  much  difference  when 
they  are  little.” 

I  suppose  the  school  that  I  taught  had 
a  school  board,  which  changed  from  time 
to  time.  I  saw  none  except  the  “clerk” 
to  whom  I  gave  my  reports  and  from 
whom  I  received  my  pay.  I  complained 
to  him  once  that  no  one  visited  the 
school  and  his  reply  was:  “O,  they  would 
go  soon  enough,  if  there  was  any  dis¬ 
satisfaction.”  T  doubt  it.  Here  at  home 
last  year  a  neighbor  of  mine  told  me  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  year  of  faults  he 
found  in  our  teacher  and  her  dealing 
with  his  boys.  He  had  never  seen  her.  I 
learned  that  he  was  speaking  the  same 
ill  of  her  through  the  neighborhood. 
Finally,  he  said:  “What  would  you  do,  if 
you  were  in  my  place,”  and  in  disgust, 
T  replied:  “Go  to  see  the  teacher.”  ?Ie 
did,  and  she  explained  the  affair  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  he  voted  for  her  return 
to  the  school.  However,  we  have  a  new 
teacher,  and  she  was  so  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  that  she  could  not  find  -a  boarding 
place  closer  than  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  the  school.  I  am  sure 
that  not  more  than  three  of  the  parents 
know  her  by  sight,  and  I  am  just  as 
positive  that  not  more  than  that  number 
have  visited  the  school  in  years. 

So  retprn  to  my  own  life  as  a  teacher. 
There  was  a  mother  and  father  of  two 
of  my  pupils,  strangers  to  me,  who,  each 
year,  sent  me  a  cordial  invitation  to  vis¬ 
it  their  home.  They  were  the  only  ones 
in  the  district  who  thought  it  wise  and 
kind  to  do  so.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciated  it;  after  I  saw  those 
children  in  their  home  and  saw  what 
those  parents  were  expecting  of  them 
and  of  me,  I  would  have  given  up  all  of 
my  holidays  and  vacation,  but  that  those 
two  should  have  been  properly  prepared 
to  enter  the  high  school  in  a  certain 
town.  I  found  out  what  the  requirements 
were,  and  they  were  filled. 

Am  I  not  stating  a  truth  when  I  say 
that  the  district  school  is  shunned,  neg¬ 
lected  utterly  by  the  parents  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  We  should  not  complain  of  the 
schools,  rather  wonder  why  we  should 
receive  so  much  for  nothing.  The  pay 
is  not  all  the  teacher  needs.  She  and 
the  parents  should  be  the  best  of  friends; 
she  should  know  our  homes.  We  can 
help  her  and  she  can  help  us.  Once  a 
month  during  the  school  year  is  not  too 
often  for  one  adult  member  from  each 
family  to  meet  with  the  teacher,  in  com¬ 
pany,  or  better,  just  the  two.  Women  in 
the  same  number  as  men  should  serve 
on  the  school  boards,  and  should  feel  it 
compulsory  several  times  during  the 
year  to  visit  the  school.  If  you  do  this 
you  will  see  for  yourself  a  great  many 
things  that  are  needed.  You  will  be 
quite  ready  with  your  vote  when  the 
teacher  insists  that  shades  are  needed  at 


the  room  windows,  which  at  present  let 
in  such  a  glaring  light.  It  may  even  be 
suggested  that  a  visit  from  an  eye- 
specialist  occasionally  would  save  many 
a  child  punishment  or  pain.  You  may 
never  again  find  fault  with  the  teacher 
when  she  allows  the  little  tots  to  play 
on  the  school  ground  all  afternoon.  You 
may  have  said  that  you  “thought  the 
children  were  sent  to  school  to  study,” 
but  when  you  see  that  little  baby  head 
lying  on  its  hard  desk  fast  asleep,  you 
realize  that  it  is  a  drowsy  afternoon,  and 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  for  the 
little  six-year-old  to  stay  awake  all  day 
indoors,  and  that  he  may  learn  enough 
in  the  half  day.  You  will  see  also  that 
there  is  no  way  to  ventilate  the  old 
school-house.  The  room  is  warm  and 
close,  but  an  open  window  will  bring  the 
cold  air  directly  on  a  child.  Some  of  the 
windows  should  be  fixed  to  lower  from 
the  top  and  a  screen  should  be  provided 
for  the  school-room.  But  the  main  thing 
is  in  doing  things.  L.  s. 


Smithfield  Hams. 

The  Smithfield  ham  is  cured  and 
packed  at  Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  Va.,  on  the  south  side  of 
James  River,  about  16  miles  from 
Newport  News,  and  probably  the  recipe 
for  the  original  and  genuine  article  is 
a  carefully  guarded  secret  known  to  but 
one  family,  though  a  number  of  people 
in  that  community  pack  and  sell  what 
is  known  as  Smithfield  hams,  and  as  to 
the  flavor  of  the  products  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  packers  the  writer  (who  does  not 
pose  as  an  authority  on  this  meat)  has 
never  been  able  to  distinguish  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  those  cured  by  Jones 
or  Brown  or  Smith.  The  ham  in  ques¬ 
tion,  I  have  always  heard  is  from  hogs 
pastured  in  peanut  fields  and  fattened  on 
the  nuts  found  there  after  the  crop  has 
been  harvested,  and  probably  if  Mrs. 
J.  E.  W„  whose  inquiry  appears  on  page 
86,  could  give  her  hogs  the  run  of  such 
a  field,  and  would  pack  her  meat  by  the 
recipe  you  gave  her,  she  would  be  able 
to  have  a  very  satisfactory  Smithfield 
ham.  The  ham  when  boiled  is  not 
white  and  firm  like  corn-fed  meat,  but 
oily  and  similar  in  appearance  to  that 
of  hogs  fattened  on  beech  mast.  The 
flavor  is  rich  and  the  hams  sell  readily 
in  local  markets  at  from  22  to  25  cents 
per  pound  retail.  L.  c.  T. 


Wiilv  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


FOOD  FOR  A  YEAR 

Meat . 300  lbs. 

Milk . 240  qts. 

Butter . 100  lbs. 

Eggs .  27  doz. 

Vegetables . 500  lbs. 

This  represents  a  fair  ration 
for  a  man  for  a  year. 

But  some  people  eat  and  eat 
and  grow  thiilner.  This  means 
a  defective  digestion  and  unsuit¬ 
able  food.  A  large  size  bottle  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

equals  in  nourishing  properties 
ten  pounds  of  meat.  Your  Phy¬ 
sician  can  tell  you  how  it  does  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Send  10o.,  name  of  paper  and  this  nd.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child's  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Benny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St..  New  York 


^DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at^ 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then, 

ONE  YEAR 

we 

money  if 
not 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
standard  for  tiftj 
years. 

Our  Hlustrat«d 
Stove  Book  free, 
tells  all  about 
stoves,  drafts, 
chimneys,  eto. 

Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Oo. 

■  3  Oak  St  Troy.  N.I. 


8,000  Money-Making  Farms. 

Throughout  16  .Statos.  One  acre  to  a  thousand. 
$500  to  $15,000.  Stock  and  tools  included  with  many 
to  settle  ostates  quickly.  Illustrated  catalogue. 
"Guide  No.  28  ”  free.  Buyers’ car  fare  paid.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  1090,47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


Victor 


The 

Victor 

is  first  //A 
in  the 
hearts 
offiis 
countr\jmeri? 


The  American  people  hail  the  Victor  as  the  greatest 
musical  instrument  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  first 
in  the  hearts  of  music-lovers  East,  West,  North  and  South. 

It  is  first  with  rich  and  poor  in  city  and  country.  It  is 'first  with  the  greatest 
opera  singers,  the  most  famous  bands  and  orchestras,  and  the  most  celebrated 
instrumentalists — they  make  records  only  for  the  Victor. 

No  wonder  the  Victor  holds  this  first  place!  It  perfectly  reproduces  the 
melody  of  voice  and  instrument!  It  brings  the  world’s  best  music,  rendered 
by  the  world’s  best  talent,  within  reach  of  everyone!  It  helps  to  make  happy 
homes!  It  provides  unmatchable  entertainment!  It  radiates  brightness,  jollity 
and  good  cheer  wherever  it  goes! 

Why  don’t  you  give  the  Victor  a  place  in  your  home? 

Why  not  enjoy  the  same  wonderful  Victor  music  which  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  good  Americans  enjoy?  If  we  could  only  make  you  realize  how 
much  happiness  and  pleasure  the  Victor  has  in  store  for  you!  This  is  no  “canned 
music.”  It’s  the  real,  pure,  true  melody  of  living  singers  and  living  musicians, 
reproduced  with  all  its  pulsating,  vibrating  life  and  harmony.  Why,  you  can 
even  hear  some  of  the  artists  breathe  as  they  sing! 

Surely  you  want  to  hear  the  celebrated  bands  and  orchestras,  and  the  grand 
opera  singers,  and  great  church  choirs,  and  fine  male  quartettes,  and  funny 
minstrels,  and  Oh,  so  many  other  entertainers! 

Surely  you  can  afford  to  have  so  much  enjoyment  when  it  costs  so  little! 
You  can  buy  a  Victor  for  $10  and  up. 

Go  and  hear  this  wonderful  Victor 

Provethat  all  this  is  true!  There’s  a  Victor  dealer  in  the  town  nearest 
to  you,  and  he’ll  gladly  play,  without  charge,  any  Victor  record  you  .J?  . 
want  to  hear.  Don’t  be  bashful!  Don’t  put  it  off!  Go  to  him  today 
and  hear  for  yourself  how  perfectly  the  Victor  sings  and  plays.  ..  Kr 

Why,  you’d  imagine  the  whole  band  or  the  singer  herself  is  right 
there — you’ll  have  such  pleasure  as  you  never  dreamed  of  before.  _eT„<>r  ° 

If  you  don’t  know  the  Victor  dealer’s  name,  write  us  at  once  and  ^ 


■we’ll  tell  you.  Don’t  put  off  hearing  the  Victor  just  because  you  don’t 
know  who  sells  it. 

Send  us  this  coupon  or  postal  today  and  A> 


-  -£■ 


A 


v  .e/  -v 

.'SvA 


we’ll  mail  you  the  handsome  Victor  cata-  ^  "V 

logucs,  showing  pictures  of  the  great  /  ^ 

musical  artists.  .Vy  t  S> 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20tfa  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal, 

Canadian  Distributors.  • 


o^/o 


t”£ 


best  results,  use  only  Victor 
ieedlcs  on  Victor  Records. 


v  jS>\ - 

cP  O 

4?/  ✓  /  , 


ire 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

COW  RATION  WITH  PEA-VINEi  SILAGE. 

I  am  now  feeding  in  morning  meal  to  my 
cows,  corn  fodder — all  they  will  clean  up, 
.with  six  quarts  ground  oats  and  bran, 
mixed  equal  parts  by  measure.  Noon  feed 
is  all  the  pea-vine  silage  from  canning  fac¬ 
tory  they  will  eat ;  evening,  bean  fodder 
with  same  grain  feed  as  morning.  What 
can  I  add  to  this  to  balance  it  properly?  I 
have  no  clover  hay,  but  have  oals  and  wheat 
bran  enough  for  season.  n.  p.  it. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  figure  the  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  of  the  ratihn  you  are  feeding 
at  the  present  time,  as  you  do  not  give 
the  weights  of  the  different  ingredients, 
hut  it  probably  has  a  ratio  of  1 :7  or 
1  :7.5,  which  is  entirely  too  wide  for  the 
best  results  in  milk  production.  Pea- 
vine  silage  is  much  richer  in  nitrogen  or 
protein  than  corn  fodder  or  bean  straw, 
so  it  might  be  well  to  increase  the  pea- 
vine  silage  and  reduce  the  corn  fodder 
and  bean  straw,  but  if  you  have  the  two 
latter  on  hand  no  doubt  you  want  to 
feed  them  out.  I  would  therefore  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  ration: 

Dry  Fro-  Carbo- 

Fceding  Stuff.  Matter,  teln.  hydrates. 


12 

pounds 

corn  fodder  0.90 

.30 

4.470 

20 

pounds 

pea-vine  si- 

.50 

2.82 

7 

pounds 

bean  straw.  0.05 

.252 

2.779 

4 

pounds 

wheat  bran  3.52 

•  .4.88 

1.812 

3 

pounds 

ground  outs  2.07 

.270 

1.704 

*} 

pounds 

meal. 

cotton-seed 

.744 

.888 

27.04 

2.50 

14,479 

Nutritive  ratio  1 :5.6. 


This  makes  very  nearly  a  balanced 
ration,  and  one  that  ought  to  produce 
good  results  in  milk  when  properly  fed 
to  good  cows.  The  amounts  given  are 
only  approximate,  and  should  be  varied 
to  suit  different  conditions. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


POULTRY-HOUSE  PROBLEMS. 

I  propose  to  erect  some  poultry  houses 
this  Spring,  and  would  like  your  advice  on 
two  propositions.  My  land  faces  northwest, 
and  to  follow  the  side  line  of  lot  and  keep 
houses  with  the  line  of  street  they  will  face 
about  five  degrees  west  of  southwest.  Would 
you  disfigure  the  property  by  running 
diagonally  across  the  lot  and  face  houses 
directly  south,  or  face  as  above?  I  can  buy 
rejected  tile  and  clay  blocks  of  various 
kinds  at  a  price  considerably  under  cost  of 
lumber  necessary  to  double-board  houses, 
and  I  propose  to  build  the  houses  of  these 
blocks,  set  them  in  cement  and  cover  with 
a  thin  coating  of  cement  to  make  outside 
surface  smooth  and  regular.  Will  this 
house,  if  so  built,  be  warm  and  dry  enough 
for  chickens?  We  have  severe  north  and 
northwest  winds  nearly  all  Winter. 

Iselin,  N.  J.  c.  e.  M. 

This  question  of  disfiguring  his  prop¬ 
erty  is  for  the  owner  alone  to  answer. 
A  poultryman  wants  all  the  sun  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  southern  exposure  is  the 
best.  A  long  -house  built  diagonally 
across  the  lot  would  spoil  the  property, 
and  if  I  were  to  build  a  long  house  I 
would  face  it  with  the  property  line. 
But  why  not  build  two  houses  20  x  30 
of  the  style  Cornell  University  is  recom¬ 
mending  for  breeding  colony  houses? 
These  could  be  set  facing  the  south 
and  still  not  disfigure  the  property  much. 

I  think  rejected  tile  would  be  good 
building  material,  and  should  use  it  if 
I  could  get  it  cheap.  The  main  expense 
to  the  modern  henhouse  is  the  roof, 
as  we  build  so  low  in  the  rear  and 
have  so  much  opening  in  the  front  for 
glass  and  muslin ;  the  floor  cement  or  \ 
concrete,  the  partitions  muslin,  and  the 
doors  wire.  However,  the  roof  has  to 
be  strong,  as  we  try  to  keep  it  down 
low  without  much  pitch ;  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  heavy  weight  of  snow  on  it. 

FLOVD  Q.  WHITE. 

*  " 

DIFFERENCE  IN  FEEDING  VALUE  OF 
ALFALFA. 

I  would  like  to  know  about  feeding 
Alfalfa  to  horses.  My  horses  do  not  do  as 
well  on  the  second  and  third  cutting  as 
they  do  on  the  first.  r.  a.  y. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  farm¬ 
ers  have  a  theory  that  different  cuttings 
of  Alfalfa  are  better  adapted  to  different 
classes  of  stock;  that  the  first  cutting  is 
better  for  one  class,  the  second  for 
another,  and  the  third  for  still  another. 


I  tried  to  see  if  there  was  any  noticeable 
difference  when  I  was  working  in  that 
country,  but  never  could  detect  any  per¬ 
ceptible  difference.  On  our  own  farm 
we  have  usually  saved  the  second  or 
third  cutting  for  the  horses,  because  the 
mow  capacity  of  our  horse  barn  is  a 
little  too  small,  and  we  usually  had 
to  haul  a  little  hay  in,  in  the  Spring. 
The  second  and  third  cutting  making 
less  waste  than  the  first  cutting,  seemed 
to  work  out  a  little  better  for  us,  and 
all  the  hay  being  consumed,  we  had  to 
haul  a  little  less  hay  into  this  barn  in 
the  Spring.  However,  as  far  as  practical 
results  were  concerned,  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  its  effect  on  the  horses,  between 
the  different  cuttings.  One  year  we 
had  a  little  fourth  cutting  put  into  the 
barn  after  it  had  been  frosted  quite  a 
little,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
from  colic,  which  we  attributed  to  thp 
frosted  Alfalfa.  Theoretically,  I  believe 
that  the  first  cutting  should  be  a  little 
better  for  horses  than  the  later  cuttings, 
simply  because  at  present  on  our  own 
farm  the  first  cutting  becomes  a  little 
riper  than  later  cuttings  and  therefore 
has  a  little  more  nutrition  in  it.  This, 
however,  is  theory  entirely,  and  as  be¬ 
fore  stated,  we  never  have  been  able 
actually  to  see  any  difference  in  the 
effect  on  the  animals  of  any  particular 
cutting.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 

Ohio. 


MULES,  HOGS  AND  SHEEP. 


T  keep  cows  and  sheep.  I  like  the 
manure  from  cattle  to  mulch  the  trees, 
and  sheep  to  pasture  .the  orchard,  and 
I  think  the  droppings  of  the  sheep  while 
pasturing  have  a  fertilizing  effect  also. 
I  manure  once  in  two  years,  and  apply 
the  manure  in  J.he  Winter.  I  also  apply 
3“  pounds  per  tree  of  14  per  cent  acid 
phosphate,  and  all  the  wood  ashes  that 
are  made  on  the  farm.  In  applying  the 
manure  T  do  not  put  any  within  two 
feet  of  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  and 
spread  two  to  three  feet  beyond  the 
longest  branches.  My  trees  are  30  years 
old  and  it  takes  a  load  to  three  trees. 

New  York.  j.  w.  burke. 


Frothy  Cream. — If  immediately  after 
milking  10.  S.  N.,  page  38,  sets  the  milk  on 
the  stove  and  allows  it  to  heat  until  there 
appears  a  thin  film  or  skin,  there  will  he 
no  trouble  from  frothy  cream,  and  it  will 
give  butter  in  a  very  short  time — say  15 
to  20  minutes.  e.  s.  h. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 


Save  Your 


Lambs'  * 

Worm#  aro  tho  slioep  brooder's  worst  enemies. 

They  deplete  his  flock  and  oat  his  profits.  N, 

Slop  jour  loKAcg  by  feeding 

Sal-Vet  "SST 

No  trouble  to  food  it.  as  with  this  wonderful  medi-  jl 
catod  salt  tho  animals  doctor  thomsolvea.  It  costs 
but  1-12  of  a  coni  a  day  per  head  to  feed.  ii 

Write  for  Free  Rook  and  CO  Days  Trial  Offer.  Jm 
THE  8.  K.  FKIL  CO.,  Dept*  R. ft. Y  Cleveland,  O.  X 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  hoars  and  are  out  of  large, 
mature,  prolific  dams.  Would  ho  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBAN  K  BERKSHIRES.  LS? 

iu  Connecticut.  Send  for  now  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1010  Farrow;  no 
cuMm;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 


L^tt  HE  It  KNII1  HI1.  S  AT  lilt.  IIP  OOII— Short,  broad  hi-ailH, 

Mature  animals  weK-h  from  700  to  900  I  bn.  Special  offering 
of  bred  howp.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  tin;  inter  tbia  spring. 
Four  aona  ol  Maaterplcce,  7  months  old,  for  wale  at  a  bargain. 
Write  for  booklet.  II.  C.  *  If.  It.  II A  If  PENDING,  Pundee,  N.  Y. 


inas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Uollie 
Pups.Benglos  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co. .Middletown, Pa. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM  BERKSHIRES  Choice  thorough¬ 
bred  stock;  matings  not  akin;  sired  by  Hamp¬ 
ton  Duke.  King  Longfellow,  Jr.,  and  Loyal  Master¬ 
piece.  Registration  free. 

A.  F.  JONES,  Box  117,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 


Mlbk  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  brandies 
of  tlie  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING!,  Otisviiie.  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIE8IANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  tho  kind  you  want  Avrite  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes  1 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicoly  bred  Bum,  Cai.vkS.  1 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J.  ! 


I AIIRFI  —registered  jerseys  only 

LnU  1 1 1—  I—  Fern's  Jubilee  73852,  as  Avell  bred  in 

FARM 
JERSEYS 


butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  9  cows,  13  heifers,  II  bulls. 

8.  li.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Ynn  PanH  AffnrrI  A  Orttde.  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  Ua  II  l  HIIUIU  you  a  leg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

De  Kol  Bull  Calves 


I  am  offering  for  sale  Bull  Calves  from  one  to  nine 
months  old.  These  calves  are  light  colored  and 
sired  by  the  only  living  son  of  De  Kol  2d.  Those 
calves  trace  three  to  five  times  to  De  Kol  2d. 


FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  LA  GRANGE,  OHIO 


MULES 


—Farm  broken;  10  pair,  4 to  10  years 
Prices  Right— Mules  Right. 
Delaware  Stock  Farm, 
Mycr.VSon,  Brlilgcvlllt-,  Del. 


KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Jacks.  Jennets  and  Saddle  Horses;  200  head  to  so¬ 
led  from.  Tamworth  swine,  all  ages.  Catalogues 
now  ready.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO..  Lexington,  Ky. 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Imnorters 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 

on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

KansnsCliy,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  SEVERAL  HEAD  OF  HIGH 
Cl, A SS  REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N  Y. 


Percheron  Stallions 

Imported  and  Home  Bred 

The  best  lot  ever  shown  in  this  country.  Pair 
hlaek  imported  black  mares,  $1,000.  A  few  fine 
French  Coach  Stallions  to  rent  for  the  season. 

K.  8.  AKIN,  172  South  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $<>()(). 

WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  &  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 


IMPflRTATinil  «'f  the  best;  large  improved 
imruniMIIUn  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


February  1 2, 


PUREBRED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  world’s  record  butter 
yield  for  7  days,  30  days,  90 
days  and  one  year  are  held  %.n 
by  purebred  Holstein  cattle. 

Holstein  cattle  will  average  better  from 
every  standpoint  than  any  other  breed. 
They  average  larger.  They  average 
healthier.  They  average  less  trouble. 
Here  again  are  good  reasons  why  you 
should  consider  the  Holstein  breed  for 
your  use.  They  will  show  you  a  50% 
profit  on  their  food  investment.  Re¬ 
member 

“ Holsteins  are  the  most  profitable  cattle." 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Association 

ig5  American  Bldg.,  Brattlcboro,  Vt. 


Hill  V  iew  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BUM,  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monklnnd,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  \\.  BLAKE  AKUCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short  Horn 
Cows.  Hose  of  Sharon.  Ruby’s  llriglit  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  reprr 
Rented.  All  these  buBs  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  26362Z 
son  of  tho  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163573,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fail- in  1908.  The 
hulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
V.  I*.  WEST  A  SON,  Box  86,  Ulooinliigbii  rg,  ©. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  homo  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
tli©  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
hacked  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  testod. 
I,.  A.  KEYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.Va. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS -FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAWNDALK  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pletertje  Henger-  I 
veld's  Count  I  >c  Kol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves  S 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  II OKI!, 

Wellington,  Ohio,  j 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE-1  have  a 
few  excellent  young  bulls  for  sale  from  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  cows  and  sired  by  Ledyard  Bay 
No.  11074.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  DOST,  Ensenoie,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES-"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  ofiiciaily  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  H  oiliest  end  Girl  De  Kol's  Snrcnstic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  testod. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rift  on,  Ulster  Comity,  New  York. 


oca  first  Highland  View  Slock  Farm,  m7T- 

AUCTION  SALE — of  purebred  registered  Percheron  mares  will  be  Held  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  2nd,  1910  at  10  A.  M.,  rain  or  shine. 
We  have  good  accommodations  under  cover  in  our  barns.  Wi 
will  sell  twenty  (20)  head  of  imported  and  home-bred  mares, 
two  stallions  and  two  stud  colts.  These  mares  are  all  in  foal  to 
our  imported  Percheron  Stallion,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Percheron  horses  that  was  ever  imported  from  Fiance.  Wo 
have  colts  to  show  for  the  mares  and  stallions.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  lot  of  mares  that  liavo  ever  been  offered  at 
Auction  Sale.  Any  one  interested  in  pure  bred  draft  horses 
should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale.  All  trains  met  with  free  con¬ 
veyance  to  and  from  Farm.  Highland  View  Stock  Farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  tho  state  road  1  '-z  miles  from  Kittauning,  which  is  forty- 
miles  north  of  Pittsburg  on  the  main  line  between  Pittsburg  and 
Buffalo.  Our  catalogue  will  ho  ready  February  15th,  which  will 
give  you  description  of  mares  and  stallions.  Address  all  cor¬ 
respondence  to  O.  N.  WILSON,  Kittaiining,  l*a. 


LATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 

The  richness  of  Milk  at  %  the  cost. 

Booklet,  “How  to  raise  Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without  milk,”  Free. 
BLATCIIFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Established  at  Leicester  England,  in  1800. 


Peterbo 


COW  OF 


MOST 


PRODUCING 


LIKE  AGE 


IN 


THE  WORLD 


REMARKABLE 


YEARS’  RECORDS 

2  YEARS  OLD.  14,009.1  Lbs.  MILK; 
703.36  lbs.  FAT. 

3 %  YEARS  YEARS  OLD, 

MILK;  906.89  Lbs.  FAT. 

Average  for  2  years  : 

16,233.95  lbs.  Milk;  805.13  lbs. 

For  full  particulars  about  this 
Guernsey  Cattle  in  general,  write 

THE  GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R 


18.458.8  Lbs. 


Fat 


Cow 


and 


u 


,  N. 


TFTE;  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1910. 

WHITE  DIARRHOEA  IN  CHICKS 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  germ  which 
causes  this  disease.  The  experiments 
at  the  Connecticut  Station  show  that  this 
germ  may  be  in  the  little  chick  when 
hatched,  or  may  be  given  through  food 
or  drink.  The  chief  source  of  infection 
is  the  hen.  Some  eggs  certainly  contain 
the  germs.  Efforts  were  made  to  trace 
the  egg  from  the  ovary  through  the 
various  passages  to  learn  where,  inside 
of  the  hen  these  germs  were  picked  up, 
or  whether  they  were  deposited  on  the 
shell  from  the  soil,  the  nest,  or  by 
handling. 

A  flock  of  12  R.  I.  Red  hens  at  the 
Connecticut  Station  were  suspected. 
No  germs  were  found  on  the  inside  of 
the  egg  shells  but  in  the  yolk  of  one 
of  them.  At  another  time  86  eggs  were 
taken  from  an  incubator  and  examined. 
Eight  of  them  contained  the  germs  and 
possibly  five  more — these  were  all  from 
suspected  hens.  It  seemed  to  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  came 
from  the  hen,  and  probably  before  the 
egg  is  formed.  Finally  23  of  these  hens 
were  killed,  and  the  ovaries  examined. 
Out  of  20  specimens  nine  contained  the 
germs.  The  germs  were  found  only  in 
cases  where  the  ovaries  were  diseased 
or  abnormal,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  germs  were  started  in  the  egg 
at  its  formation  and  that  this  is  the 
original  source  of  the  disease.  It  is 
also  evident  that  some  hens  may  send 


W.  P.  ROCK  CHICKS  TWO  MONTHS  OLD. 

One  normal,  the  other  suffered  from  white 
diarrhoea  and  “recovered.” 

the  disease  along  with  every  egg  they 
lay,  while  others  may  lay  eggs  entirely 
free.  It  was  also  proved  by  giving  these 
germs  in  feed  and  in  water  that  the 
disease  may  be  conveyed  in  these  ways. 
As  has  been  stated  some  chicks  resist 
the  disease  and  recover,  though  they 
usually  remain  stunted  and  feeble.  The 
cut  shows  two  chicks,  each  two  months 
old.  One  escaped  the  disease.  The 
other  was  infected  through  its  food,  and 
lived  but  remained  stunted. 

While  the  Connecticut  Station  has 
demonstrated  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
Prof.  Stoneburn  says  he  is  not  prepared 
to  advocate  any  direct  prevention  or 
cure.  The  following  suggestions  are, 
however,  given : 

If  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  among 
the  flocks  of  chicks  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  infec¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  (a)  breeding  stock  upon 
the  place,  (b)  eggs  for  hatching  secured 
from  other  breeders,  or  (c)  newly  hatched 
chicks  purchased  from  others. 

If  the  breeding  stock  proves  infected 
there  are  two  courses  of  procedure  open ; 
(a)  market  the  entire  floek  or  refrain  from 
using  their  eggs  for  hatching,  or  (b)  install 
trap-nests  in  the  breeding  pens  and  by 
means  of  accurate  pedigree  records  ascertain 
which  individual  hens  are  producing  in¬ 
fected  chicks,  and  remove  such  hens  from 
the  breeding  flock. 

Since  infection  may  lie  brought  upon  the 
place  through  purchased  eggs  or  stock,  such 
purchases  should  be  made  from  farms 
where  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  not  com¬ 
mon. 

If  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  known  to 
be  present  on  the  place  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection, 
and,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  cure.  (As  to  the 
latter  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  offering 
any  suggestions  at  tills  time.) 

Prevention — Since  the  disease  cannot, 
apparently,  be  transmitted  through  the  food 
supply  after  the  chicks  have  reached  the 
age  of  three  or  four  days,  every  means 
should  be  pursued  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  Infection  during  this  critical  period. 
We  suggest : 

The  segregation  of  the  chicks  in  small 
lots  during  this  interval. 


Perfect  disinfection  and  cleanliness  of 
brooders  or  brood  coops. 

Food  and  water  supplied  in  such  a  manner 
ns  to  prevent  contamination  by  the  drop¬ 
pings. 

The  use  in  the  brooder  of  a  liberal  amount 
of  fine,  absorptive  litter  which  will  quickly 
cover  and  seal  up  the  droppings. 

Raise  and  maintain  the  vigor  and  vitality 
of  the  breeding  stock  and  chicks  by  every 
reasonable  means  known  to  the  poultryman. 


Why  Hill  Lands  Are  Cheap. 

E.  L.  ■/.,  Dowagiac,  Mich. —  In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  have  read  of  farms  for  sale  for  less 
than  cost  of  buildings,  for  instance  260 
acres,  (50  acres  of  timber,  for  .$2,000.  What 
is  the  cause?  Is  it  hilly,  stony,  or  wornout 
land;  or  is  it  a  graft? 

Ans. — There  arc  a  dozen  reasons  why 
these  farms  arc  offered  cheap.  In  some 
cases  they  never  should  have  been  set¬ 
tled.  The  soil  is  rough  and  hard  and 
the  location  bad.  Several  generations 
have  hung  to  them  through  slow  starva¬ 
tion.  Such  farms  should  go  back  to 
the  forest  or  be  used  as  pasture.  There 
are  others,  good  farms,  which  are  sold 
at  low  figures.  They  are  usually  hilly, 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  fairly  level 
land.  Some  of  them  are  in  lonely 
neighborhoods,  with  poor  roads.  Others 
are  cpiite  close  to  town  centers.  Most 
of  them  need  drainage,  and  the  soil 
often  needs  lime.  In  some  cases  old 
people  have  died  without  close  heirs. 
In  others  the  old  folks  cannot  work  the 
farm.  This  land  is  sometimes  offered 
cheap  to  close  an  estate.  A  number  of 
cases  are  reported  where  hard  cider 
drinking  has  ruined  the  farmer.  The 
man  who  holds  the  mortgage  has  fore¬ 
closed  and  offers  the  farm  for  sale. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  why  such 
land  is  cheap.  It  is  often  in  localities 
where  what  we  call  the  farm  spirit  or 
pride  in  the  business  is  low.  In  such 
places  farm  property  is  not  considered 
first  class  security  for  loans,  and  all 
this  tends  to  depress  prices.  There  are 
some  good  bargains  in  such  farm  lands, 
hut  from  what  has  been  said  no  one 
should  think  of  investing  without  going 
in  person  to  see  the  land. 

Drainage  For  Flat  Land. 

H.  W.  /f . .  Carthage,  N.  Y. — Could  a  drain 
bo  constructed  on  perfectly  flat  land  by 
ditching  about  five  foot  deep  and  filling  with 
cobblestones  to  within  18  inches  of  the  top? 
An  open  ditch  three  foot  deep  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  cuts  up  the  land. 

Ans. — Such  a  drain  could  be  con¬ 
structed,  but  no  formula  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  determine  its  capacity,  and 
without  this  data  there  would  be  no  way 
of  fitting  a  drain  to  the  area  to  be 
drained.  Were  I  to  build  a  stone  drain 
(which  I  will  not)  I  should  lay  a  row 
of  stones  on  each  side  and  cover  with 
larger  ones,  so  as  to  form  an  unob¬ 
structed  throat  at  the  bottom.  This 
kind  of  drain,  if  carefully  made  and 
graded,  might,  if  no  quicksand  or  slushy 
loam  was  encountered,  he  permanent. 
Land  drainage  is  too  expensive  for  tem¬ 
porary  makeshifts,  and  digging  the  ditch 
is  by  far  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
work ;  tile  is  the  material  to  insure  a 
permanent  drain.  I  should  be  afraid  of 
stone  drains  becoming  clogged,  surely 
the  kind  the  inquirer  suggests,  while  a 
well-made  tile  drain  with  a  uniform 
grade  is  one  of  the  most  lasting  of  farm 
improvements.  I  note  that  the  field  in 
question  is  level,  and  also  that  a  five- 
foot  outlet  is  available.  Unless  the 
drain  is  a  very  long  one  this  will  give 
considerable  grade  by  starting  shallow 
at  the  upper  end.  ^ 

New  York.  j.  f.  van  schoonhovf.n. 

Farm  Butter. — An  article  on  “The 
Farmer’s  Wife  as  a  Buttermaker,”  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  11,  speaks 
very  disparagingly  of  the  article  pro¬ 
duced.  I  thing  she  must  live  in  a  “hay¬ 
seed  community.”  Everybody  in  this 
vicinity  uses  separators,  and  the  butter 
brings  35  cents  per  pound  at  express 
office.  All  our  friends  make  butter,  and 
supply  families  who  are  willing  to  pay 
any  price,  rather  than  take  creamery 
butter.  We  keep  10  cowls,  raise  calves, 
sell  butter,  veal  and  cheese,  besides  some 
cream  and  milk.  Creameries  in  towns 
on  each  side  of  us  have  had  to  go  out 
of  business.  We  sold  l,177J/£  pounds  in 
1909.  s.  E.  R. 

Alton,  N.  H. 
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NOT 

“MAIL  ORDER” 

Cream  Separators 

The  World’s  Standard  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  not  sold  in 
the  “mail  order”  way  and  there¬ 
fore  not  advertised  with  the  big 
newspaper  space  and  big  “word 
claims used  to  sell  second  and 
third  grade  separators  in  this 
manner. 

Part  of  the  money  spent  in  costly 
advertising  and  catalogues  to  sell 
inferior  separators  in  the  “mail 
order”  way  is  put  into  vastly 
better  made  machines  in  the  case 
of  De  Laval  separators,  and  part 
of  it  into  commissions  to  local 
agents  who  look  after  the  setting 
up  of  the  machine  and  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  buyer  in  its  proper 
use,  as  well  as  the  prompt  sup¬ 
plying  of  any  needed  parts  for  it 
in  the  years  to  come. 

That’s  the  difference  in  the 
method  of  sale  between  the 
De  Laval  and  most  other  makes 
of  cream  separators,  of  which  the 
De  Laval  buyer  gets  the  benefit  in¬ 
stead  of  the  newspaper  and  printer. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agent  to  you  send  for 
a  catalogue  and  his  address. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


166-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MA0I8ON  8T. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  3T8. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 

MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCE88  8T- 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


$0/50  Lowest  Pric& 
Or.—  On  Best  Spreader 


New  E0.B. Factory 


Ever  Made. 
Complete 
ALREADY" 
To  Hitch  To, 


Greatest  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreader 
f  Saves  olf  ?r  ever 
I  Wagon  Box.  niade.Twoma- 

-  Trucks  and  chines  in  one 

Largest  Capacity  All.  for  the  price  of 

one.  You  KCt  a  guaranteed,  largest  capacity; 
lightest  draft  wa  Ron-box  spreader  made  a>.d  a 
regular  complete  farm  wagon,  all  in  one  when 
you  buy  the  Orinnell. 

Get  A/e  iv  Catalog  and 
Special  Offer  Today 

The  Grinncll  is  sold  with  or  without  the  trucks 
on  98  days  free  trial,  direct  from  factory  to  yo-i, 
Will  savo  yon  $25  to  $90  on  your  spreader  in¬ 
vestment.  The  greatest  machine  ever  invented 
in  the  manure  spreader  line.  You  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  Write  for  catalog  and  special 
offer  without  fail  today.  Address 

Chas.F. Chase,  Pres. 

Chase  Mf{£.  Co., 

659  Main  Street 

Grinnell,  Iowa • 


f—99,%o  °f0  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 


Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  Wc  tnakc  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whecl  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shcllers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  £  JSJLu.£2 


Don’t  buy  till  you  see  the 
r  “Style  Book  of 

Vehicles  —  Harness” 

Then  you  will  know  which  is  best— and  costs  least. 

Murray  invites  comparison  of  all  catalogs.  We  are 
the  oldest  big  designers  in  the  country.  We  have  the 
best  equipment,  use  only  the  finest  materials,  employ 
only  the  most  careful  workmen,  produce  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  Bell  direct  to  the  consumer.  Consequently 
we  can  undersell  others  quality  for  quality. 

S.ivo  moni*y,  tf**t  the  moat  for  your  momiy,  Hend  for  th«* 
larF'tuit,  flm»Htnnd  moat  complete  catalog  of  vehicle**  and  harn«  hm 
ever  iKHu«'d  Our  complete  lino  is  fully  doncribod 

and  illuiitmted  and  is  a  mine  of  valuable  information  for  vehicle  or 
harness  buyers.  Wo  pay  tho  postage,  1'  IthE  to  you. 

THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO..  326-332  E.  5th  St..  Cincimuti,  0. 


Sold  on 
trial 

Guaranteed 
2  years 


Imitations  of  This  Harrow 

Are  Not  Worth  The  Prices  Asked 


Free  Book 
Will 
Prove  It 


The  Genuine  is  Better  Than  Ever 
—  At  Same  Low,  Factory  Price 

The  Dctroit-American  was  the  first  and  still  Is  the  only 
genuine  Tongueless  Disc  made.  All  others  are  weak  Imi¬ 
tations — mere  makeshifts —old-style  tongue  harrows  with 
tongues  cut  off  and  front  trucks  stuck  under.  The  real 
tongueless  is  made  only  by  us  and  sold  only  direct  from 
our  factory  to  farm.  Don't  let  a  dealer  or  anyone 
else  palm  off  a  substitute  on  you.  They  don’t  work 
ot  all  the  same;  they  don’t  save  the  horses;  they 
don’t  last  like  the  famous  original— 


Detroit-American 


Yry  If  Free 30  Days:  No_Money_pown 


CASH  OR  CREDIT  TERMS 

Try  this  harrow  entirely  at  our  risk.  Use  It  a  month— even  more.  If  It  does 
the  work  as  it  should  do  it,  send  us  the  price  —  if  not.  return  the  macliine.^^ 

We  take  care  of  the  freight  in  botli  cases.  Test  won’t  cost  you  a  nickc^  ^ 

Note  these  points:  —All-steel  frame;  hard  maple  bearings;  rigid  stee^  \°^ ’ 

adjustable  standard;  pipe  oilers;  double  levers;  indestructible  stce^^T^ 
spools  between  blades— and  a  dozen  other  important  features.  ^  % 

Send  Your  Name  Now  '  N. 

The  beat  Harrow  book,  beHt  Manure  Spreader  book,  beat  Culti¬ 
vator  book— all  Detroit- Americans— all  Improved  prices  " 
cut.  PROMPT  DELIVERY  Is  our  hobby.  Wo  ship  from  ^ 
transfer  points  In  all  sections  of  the  country.  No  long^ 
waits.  Send  coupon  or  postal  now  for  our  guide  to 
the  RIGHT  Disc  at  the  RIGHT  PRICK. 

American  Harrow  Co. 

1676  Hastings  Strut,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


<$° 
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A  GOOD  HOLSTEIN  COW. 

The  picture  below  shows  the  young 
cow,  Ginseng  Linden  Dawning  Pearl 
75360,  which  we  think  deserves  due  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  typical  representative  of 
the  breed.  The  picture  shows  her  in  her 
four-year-old  form.  Besides  possessing 
beauty  of  form  and  richness  of  breeding, 
being  backed  up  by  some  of  the  very 
best  families  of  the  breed,  she  is  a  very 
deep  and  heavy  milker.  We  consider 
her  fully  capable  of  making  from  23  to 
26  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days  under 


BREEDING  PURE  STOCK. 

How  many  years  will  it  take  to  get  pure¬ 
bred  chickens  from  half-bred  females  and  a 
purebred  male?  How  many  days  do  you 
have  lo  keep  male  and  female  together  be¬ 
fore  the  eggs  are  tit  to  set?  l.  v.  l. 

Laurel,  Del. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  long  it  takes  to 
call  them  pure,  but  the  second  year  they 
would  be  three-quarters,  and  the  third 
year  seven-eighths  and  so  on.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  get  a  few  hens  that  were 
pure,  and  only  breed  from  them,  as 
otherwise  there  would  be  constantly 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  ant 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


A  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  COW. -ABOUT  RIGHT.' 


favorable  conditions.  She  is  a  very  per¬ 
sistent  milker,  her  last  milking  period 
extending  up  to  a  few  days  before  fresh¬ 
ening,  in  fact  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
we  were  able  to  have  her  dry  at  all.  She 
not  only  possesses  beauty  and  utility, 
but  has  been  pronounced  by  experts  as 
having  the  points  that  indicate  her  su¬ 
periority  as  a  high-class  dairy  animal. 

Hillhurst  Farm,  rivenburgh  bros. 


more  or  less  reverting  back  to  their 
maternal  parents  even  when  you  think 
they  are  fixed  or  purebred.  We 
generally  consider  two  weeks  the  right 
period,  although  we  always  mate  up  as 
we  get  time,  often  a  month  or  two  before 
we  want  the  eggs,  and  I  think  that 
the  different  breeds  would  change  the 
period  of  time  needed.  f.  q.  white. 


Give  My  Horse 
Collar  a  Year’s  Trial 
—I’ll  Prepay  Freight 

TRY  a  pair  of  the  only  improved 
collars  12.  months  at  my 
risk.  Save  money,  time  and 
bother.  Cure  and  prevent  sore 
necks  and  shoulders.  Nohames, 
sweat  pads  or  straps.  When 
not  at  dealers  I  sell  direct.  1 1 
call  my  collar  the 

Indestructible 

anditlm.  Lasts allfetlme.  F.ndorsed 
by  lilyh  authorities.  Send  name 
and  address  for  the  proofs,  low 
prices and  liberal  offer.  Address 
Fred  Sloeum,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

J  ohnston-Slocum  Co. 

„  50$ State  St.,  CARO,  MICH. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

NEWTON’S 


-  ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culfi- 
vntors.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  ire  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IKON  AUK 

Boak.lt’* 

FREE. 


BATEMAN  MFB.  CO.,  Bax  102-C.  6RENL0CH.  N.  J. 


„  .  - -  The  Standard  VeterinaryRemedy 

Makes  the  Horse  Strong  and  Wilting  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  in  I  ndigCMtlon.  Send  for  Booklet  “Horse  Troub¬ 
les."  Explains  fully  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
aud  Blood.  Newton's  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

*M  ia  can  at  deal  era  or  express  prepaid. 

.THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio  * 
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Cow  Troubles” 

Is  the  title  of  our  Rook  6- A  that 
Is  sent  free,  telling  how  to  relicv. 
Caked  Hug,  Sore  or  Injured  Tcnt«, 
Snider  In  Tent,  C’ow  I’ox,  Udder 
Trouble*,  and  prevent  Heifer 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 


(f 


Cows  Relief 


» 


$1.00  per  Box 

Delivered,  or  at  Dealers’ 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,  42  Chapel  fst.,  Lyndon,  Yt. 


A  SUCCESSION  OF  COW  FEED. 

This  Spring,  about  1st  of  April,  I  intend 
lo  begin  in  the  fruit  business,  and  I  am 
going  to  keep  a  cow.  There  is  no  grass  on 
my  place.  What  plan  shall  I.  pursue  to  ob¬ 
tain  forage  and  roughage  for  my  cow  during 
tiie  Summer  and  the  following  Winter? 
There  are  no  fences,  and  I  must  keep  the 
cow  in  the  stable.  What  rotation  shall  I 
use  to  get  feed  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  I 
shall  have  feed  during  the  entire  Summer? 
About  how  large  an  area  will  it  require  for 
one  cow?  I  see  reference  made  in  the 
It.  N.-Y.  to  oats  and  pea  hay.  I  would  like 
to  know  when  I  shall  seed  them,  how  much 
of  each  to  the  acre,  and  about  when  to 
cut  and  how  to  cure  the  hay?  tv.  w.  B. 

I’axtonville,  Pa. 

We  advise  you  to  use  oats  and  peas, 
fodder  corn,  Japanese  millet  and  barley 
and  peas,  with  a  small  piece  of  ground 
in  mangels.  As  soon  as  the  'soil  can  be 
worked  seed  about  half  an  acre  to  oats 
and  peas;  scatter  three  pecks  of  Canada 
field  peas  over  the  ground  and  turn 
them  under  with  a  small  plow  or  disk 
harrow,  four  inches  deep.  Then  seed 
in  the  furrows  two  bushels  of  oats  and 
work  them  in  with  a  harrow.  You  will 
of  course,  use  manure  or  fertilizer  on 
such  land.  The  oats  and  peas  will  grow 
up  together.  When  two  feet  high  you 
can  begin  to  cut  them  for  green  feed. 
When  the  little  peas  are  forming  in  the 
pods  cut  the  crop  and  cure  like  clover 
hay.  As  you  cut  off  the  oats  and  peas 
fit  the  ground  and  sow  Japanese  millet 
for  a  second  crop.  At  corn  planting 
time  sow  corn  fodder  on  another  half 
acre  or  more.  Make  drills  three  feet 
apart  and  sow  three  pecks  of  corn 
thickly  in  these  drills,  covering  about 
as  you  would  peas.  Cultivate  the  corn 
thoroughly  and  begin  cutting  for  green 
feed  about  when  it  comes  in  tassel.  As 
you  cut  a  row  or  two  work  up  the  ground 
and  sow  a  mixture  of  Canada  peas  and 
barley.  As  you  cut  the  Japanese  millet 
which  follows  the  oats  and  peas  work 
up  the  land  and  sow  barley  and  peas. 
This  crop  will  grow  late  into  the  Fall. 
Cut  what  you  need  green  of  all  these 
crops  and  before  the  seeds  form  hard 
cut  what  is  left  and  cure  as  hay.  Feed 
the  land  well  and  give  good  culture  and 
the  acre  ought  to  provide  cow  feed — 
with  wastes  from  the  garden. 


In  a  primary  school  the  other  day  the 
head  master  presented  a  problem  for  the 
scholars  that  would  require  the  use  of 
fractions.  He  expected  the  answer,  “I 
don’t  know.”  The  problem:  "If  I  had 
eight  potatoes,  how  could  I  divide  them 
among  nine  boys?”  One  bright  looking 
youngster  raised  his  hand.  “Well?”  said 
the  master.  “Mash  them,”  promptly  re¬ 
plied  the  young  mathematician. — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 


BINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soil  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly: 
pleasant  to  use;  does  not  blister 
under  bandago  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  tho  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose 
^i-^Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
i.'  stops  Pain  and  inflammation 

YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow, 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  floes. 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP. 
Southport,  Connecticut 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

|Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a*pr!ngij 
1  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  f 
[bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 

|  iiarvey  Spring  Co.,  7  lG’.17th  St.,  Racine,  Wig.  I 


“Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 


Cooked  feed  is  better  than 
raw— means  bigger  profits 
from  your  stock.  Cook  the 
feed  in  the  Farmers’Favorlte, 
winch  costs  little  to  buy  and 
use  and  saves  you  money 
every  day,  Useful  for  sugar 
making,  canning  fruit,  heat¬ 
ing  water,  sterilizing  milk, 
cans— and  numerous  other 
!  irposes.  Wears  for  years. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular.1 
LEWIS  MFG.CO.,lloi  <\ Cortland, N.  V. 


Pays 

the 

Farmer 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstook.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog: 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  fJfSemi 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular.!. 

D.  R.  SBEliRY  &  00.,  Batavia,  LU. 


o  i  L  cun  moha  more  monen 
zvilhyowi  cows  the  9  H  C  nra^_ 


YOU  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  useless  work  and  losing  a  big  lot  of 
money  if  you  are  skimming  milk  “the  same  old  way"  your  grand¬ 
parents  did. 

Better  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  try  the  I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvester  way. 

That  means  you’ll  gdt  all  the  cream— and  you  can’t  do  that  by  hand- 
skimming.  Every  morning  and  evening  you  are  feeding  good  cream  or 
butter-fat  to  your  calves.  That  butter-fat  is  worth  25  cents  a  pound  and 
upwards.  Can  you  afford  such  high-priced  feed  for  the  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens  when  skim-milk  and  corn  meal  will  do  just  as  well? 

You  can  find  hardly  a  trace  of  cream  in  milk  separated  with  an  I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvester, 
which  separates  to  a  ten-thousandth  part.  And  that’s  not  half  of  the  story. 

Four  or  More  Cows  Make  a  Cream  Harvester  Pay. 

It  will  pay  because  it  practically  cuts  in  two  the  work  of  keeping  cows.  It  does  away  with 
washing  numerous  pans,  crocks  and  strainers.  You  skim  right  at  milking-time  and  have  done 
with  it  all.  You  have  only  pure  cream  instead  of  a  wagonload  of  whole  milk  to  haul  to  the 
creamery.  You  have  fresh,  warm,  sweet  milk — that  has  life  in  it — for  the  calves.  You  can  keep 
more  cows  and  greatly  increase  your  profits  without  any  increase  in  labor. 

You  are  not  keeping  cows  for  the  fun  of  it;  but  for  the  money  you  can  make  out  of  them. 
The  I.  H.  C.  way  is  the  money-making,  labor-saving  way.  There  are  two  I  H.  C.  machines — 
the  Bluebell  and  the  Dairymaid — each  made  in  four  sizes.  Both  are  easy  to  turn  and  easy  to  clean. 

Investigate  by  calling  on  any  International  local  agent.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  to  us  for 
catalogues  and  further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analvses  of  foods.  By  ‘  protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  wnile  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  ‘‘narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  “wide"  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 

Feeding  a  Cow  and  Calf. 

1.  I  have  a  Jersey  cow  seven  years  old. 
in  fine  condition,  coming  fresh  in  .Tune, 
which  has  shrunken  In  her  milk,  because  of 
irregularity  In  milking,  during  the  illness 
of  the  man  who  does  the  milking.  What 
should  be  fed  to  bring  back  her  milk?  2. 
What  should  he  fed  an  August  calf  to  give 
best  results?  I  have  nothing  on  hand  hut 
Timothy  hay.  M-  E-  F- 

New  York. 

1.  I  would  advise  you  to  feed  your  cow 
a  mixture  of  two  pounds  ground  oats , 
one  pound  cotton-seed  tneal  and  two 
pounds  wheat  bran  or  dried  distillers’ 
grains.  If  she  has  had  no  grain  recently 
you  should  start  with  very  little,  saj' 
two  pounds  a  day  of  the  mixture,  and 
increase  to  about  six  pounds  more  or 
less  as  the  cow  seems  to  require.  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  is  not  a  very  good  feed  for 
either  cow  or  calf.  If  you  could  get 
some  clover  hay  it  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Alfalfa  hay  is  also  good.  2.  For 
the  calf  I  would  recommend  a  mixture 
of  three  pounds  cornmeal,  three  pounds 
ground  oats,  one  pound  wheat  bran,  and 
one  part  oil  cake.  Feed  some  sweet  skim- 
milk,  if  available,  and  as  much  of  this 
grain  mixture  as  the  calf  will  eat  and 
digest  properly.  Never  feed  the  grain 
in  milk,  but  put  it  in  the  bucket  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  calf  has  drank  its  milk. 
Also  feed  all  the  fine  mixed  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  as  the  calf  will  eat  twice 
a  day.  C.  s.  G. 

A  Dairy  Ration. 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  following  feeds  for  producing 
milk  of  good  quality  and  quantity  from  or¬ 
dinary  or  medium-sized  cows?  Wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  (heavy),  ground  oats,  gluten  meal, 
cornmeal,  cotton-seed  meal,  ground  Alfalfa, 
cornstalks  (corn  husked  out),  mixed  hay 
(very  little  clover).  Cows  are  good  strong 
feeders.  c.  a.  j. 

New  York. 

The  proper  proportions  in  which  to 
mix  the  feeds  you  mention  will  depend 
largely  upon  their  cost.  However,  as 
the  cost  is  not  given  we  cannot  take  it 
into  consideration.  If  you  want  to  use 
all  the  different  feeds  mentioned  the 
following  formula  will  produce  very 
good  results  when  properly  fed:  One 
pound  wheat  middlings,  one  pound 
ground  oats,  one  pound  gluten  meal, 
one  pound  cornmeal,  two  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal,  six  pounds  ground 
Alfalfa.  All  the  cornstalks  and  mixed 
hay  the  cows  will  eat.  If  the  ground 
Alfalfa  is  not  too  expensive  you  may 
find  it  profitable  to  increase  the  amount 
to  eight  or  10  pounds  for  extra  large 
heavy  milking  cows.  c.  S.  G. 

Stale  Bread  for  Stock. 

What  Is  the  value  of  stale  baker’s  bread 
for  stock?  I  can  buy  it  for  a  half  cent}  per 
loaf.  j.  ft. 

Wellston,  Mo. 

Axs. — The’  feeding  value  of  stale 
bread  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  stock  to  which  it  is  fed  and  the 
condition  the  bread  is  in  when  used. 
We  have  found  that  stale  bread  becomes 
sour  and  musty  very  quickly  in  warm 
weather,  and  when  in  this  condition  it 
is  not  a  safe  feed.  We  grind  stale 
bread  and  feed  it  to  poultry  before  fer¬ 
mentation  commences,  and  consider  it 
as  valuable  as  corn  for  this  purpose. 
At  half  a  cent  a  loaf  it  is  certainly  a 
very  cheap  feed  for  almost  any  kind  of 
stock,  provided  the  loaves  are  the  usual 
size-  _  c.  s.  G. 

Colt  with  Swollen  Leg. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  colt  that  had  the 
scratches  last  Fall.  I  had  a  hard  lime  to 
cure  it,  but  I  succeeded.  Ills  leg  is  still 
swollen.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
UV  ..  E.  si.  L. 

Indiana. 

Bandage  the  leg  from  foot  to  hock  or 
.  p.e,s  each  time  the  horse  comes  into  the 
stable,  and  if  possible  allow  a  box  stall. 
Work  or  exercise  the  animal  fully  every  day. 

a.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
About  Slate 

He  sells  roofing  material  of  all 
kinds;  he  sells  paint  and  repair 
materials;  he  knows  which 
kind  of  roof  wears  longest — 
which  needs  repairs  oftenest —  ‘ 

which  is  the  cheapest  and  best  for 
barns,  homes  or  out  buildings. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  will  tel* 
“  you  that 

Sea  Green  ant!  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

Is  nature’s  own  roofing  that  no  man  has  ever  been 
able  to  even  imitate  successfully.  He  will  tell  you  that 
a  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof,  once  laid— never 
wears  out;  that  It  will  not  be¬ 
come  water  soaked,  dry  out, 
split,  blister,  warp,  crack  or  rot 
—and  that  it  is  absolutely  proof 
against  fire  brands  or  sparks 
from  adjacent  fires. 

Tho  host  rnofinfc  obtainable  for  your  barn — is  tbo  kind  you 
Want.  When  your  roofer  or  dealer  specifies  SlatO— yon  are 
safe  in  tolling  him  to  ‘‘go  ahead”  at  onco  and  sottlo  all  roofing 
problems  for  you  forever. 

Tell  Us  Where  to  Send  This  Booklet 

Explaining  every  point  or  question  about  "Roofs**  that  you 
want  to  know -  Sixteen  pagos  of  practical,  timely  and 
helpful  hints  that  will  Savo  you  monoy  in  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  now  roofing  for  the  ham,  dairy,  granary  or  any  other 
building  on  your  farm.  Simply  si  'n  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
Upon  receipt,  your  copy  will  be  forwarded — without  cost  or 
obligation — by  return  mall. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.  && 

(Roofs  that  never  wear  out)  Mf 

TO  Clark  Stroot,  Granville,  W.  Y.  f 

i mmaamnmSlgn  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Todaumm,mmmm‘ 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

I  1  O  Clark  Street,  Cranvllle,  N.  Y. 

Rend  the  Book  ‘‘Roofs”  and  name  of  tho  noarost  doalcr  in 
Bo  Sag  SlatO  to  this  address: 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . Stale. 

Style  Hoof . . . 

Approximate  Size  . . . . 


PLANT  COHN 

Peas,  Be^ns,  Beets, 

Buckwheat,  etc. 


“KING  COHN  FIELD" 

marks  out  rows  and  plants  In  drills  or  hills  4%,  9, 
12, 18,  at,  38or  73  luakoH  apart.  Corn  and  any  other 
seed  at  suino  time.  Distributes  all  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  wet,  dry,  lumpy,  etc.,  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre. 
A  great  labor  and  time  saver.  Built  to  last.  Full 
guarantee.  Write  lor  Free  Book. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


HENCH’S  Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
-  Cultivator  BowDCobrn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  Bt. 
l.outs.  A  wonderful 
Improvement  in  culti- 

ivators.conibining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  nsc.  M’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’I  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 
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Do  not  overlook  the  physical  condition  of  your  cows. 
Too  often  the  desire  for  heavy  flow  by  “forcing”  the  lacteal 
organs  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  cow’s  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  and  when  she  “gives  out”  under  the  stimulant  used  for 
“forcing  the  flow,”  we  find  it  both  expensive  and  difficult  to 
“build  her  up”  again.  That’s  why  you  should  be  particular 
about  the  feed  you  feed  your  cows.  Read  this  letter : 


Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

'  fe  ’  ' 


_ ,  .  _  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

X  do  not  know  of  a  feed  at  the  same  price  that  will 
produce  as  much  milk  and  with  apparently  no  in¬ 
jurious  effect  on  tho  animal  as  Schumacher  Stock 
Feed.  My  herd  numbers  about  100  head,  and  my  main 
ration  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  Schumacher 
Stock  Feed.  Yours  truly. 

Wing  R.  Smith. 


Schumacher  Stock  Feed 

The  Perfect  Grain  Ration  for  All  Farm  Stock 

will  increase  the  flow  gradually,  and  increase  the  flesh,  too. 
That  is,  it  will  build  up  the  constitution,  and  in  doing  so  will 
naturally  increase  the  flow  and  keep  it  up  to  the  limit,  because 
it  keeps  the  condition  of  the  cows  up  to  the  limit  of  perfect 
health.  It  contains  no  medicine — simply  finely  ground  corn, 
oats  and  barley  products  properly  balanced.  That  is,  the  right 
amounts  of  these  grains  to  form  a  perfect  food.  As  Professors 
Plenry,  Shaw,  Potts,  and  other  leading  experts,  say,  “It  is  the 
rational,  natural  food  for  cows,  horses  and  other  farm  stock.” 

Oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  distillers’  grains  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk,  but  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  animal’s  physical  condition,  unless  fed  with  a 
properly  balanced  grain  ration.  The  cow  must  have  other 
and  better  body  building  food  than  that  supplied  by  these 
high  protein  concentrates.  You  expect  to  make  your  dairy 
profits  from  your  feed  investment.  You  should,  therefore, 
select  a  feed  which  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  milk 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  Schumacher  Stock  Feed 
is  just  such  a  feed.  It  nourishes  and  improves  the  animal’s 
physical  condition  while  she  is  undergoing  the  great  strain 
of  a  forced  milk-production.  It  is  a  rich,  nutritious,  result- 
producing  feed,  costing  but  a  trifle  more  than  bran.  It  will 
pay  you  to  think  about  this. 

You  take  no  chances  in  feeding  Schumacher,  and 
at  once  you  will  see  good  results  in  the  physical  condition 
of  your  cows,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give.  A  test 
tells  best.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it  to  you  the  next  time 
you  are  in  town.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  write  to  us. 

The  Quaker  Company 

CHICAGO 


AM- 


.wWW** 
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Last  Year’s  Crops  Over  $3,000. 

2114  acres:  12-room  house;  basement  barn  32x116; 
concrete  floors;  barn  24x26.  Apples,  pears,  berries. 
1  Kj  miles  railroad  town.  ff>,IJ()U;  terms.  HALL'S 
FARM  AGKNCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes. 

frkk  catalogue  of  si’Lendld  bakgains 

It.  15.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 
and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders. 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Ask  for 
Book 
No.  33 


WHAT  EVERY  FARMER  WANTS 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  FREE 


TST  drop  us  a  post  card  and  we  will  send  you, 


free,  the  latest  edition  of  our  Corn  Book, 


JT: 

fi  r  _ 

containing  the  best  information  from  the  high 
est  authority  on  selection  and  care  of  seed  corn. 

You  can  get  more  and  better  corn  without  increased 
cost  by  following  this  book. 

Every  page  illustrated  and  printed  in  colors. 

The  fact  that  this  book  also  contains  description  of 

The  Deere  No.  9  Corn  Planter 

the  most  highly  perfected  machine  on  the  market,  adds 
to  its  value. 

Increased  accuracy  secured  by  the  famous  Deere 
edge-selection  drop,  means  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  over  the  old  style  of  machine. 
Repeated  tests  have  shown  the  above  increase  in  favor  of  really  accurate  planting. 

We  have  plates  for  all  kinds  of  corn  and  other  seeds.  Instantly  changed  from  hill  to  drill  drop  without 
changing  plates.  Address 

Fertilizer  attachment  that  distributes  either  in  hill  or  drill.  Tloono  It,  lUoncni*  fn 

Illustration  here  shows  the  regular  runner,  but  stub  runner  or  disc  openers  may  be  had  on  special  order.  UvCFv  Of  iVluIlSUr  LO* 

In  fact,  the  Deere  No.  9  is  strictly  up  to  date  in  all  real  improvements.  Moline.  Illinois. 


Deere  No.  9  Edge-Drop  Planter 
Highest  Accuracy  in  Drop 


_  m 

Forty 
pages  in  colors 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  APPLE  POMACE. 

About  40  years  ago  my  desire  outran 
my  discretion,  and  I  bought  a  farm,  and 
when  the  divine  Fall  season  came, 
gathered  and  took  my  apples  to  the 
cider  mill.  I  observed  that  a  large 
quantity  of  pomace  had  accumulated, 
and  asked  the  owner  if  I  might  have 
some.  He  was  more  than  willing,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  a  close  man,  was 
rather  suspicious,  but  though  it  better 
than  going  home  with  an  empty  wagon, 
so  I  took  a  load,  and  dumped  it  in  the 
barnyard.  I  went  down  my  long  lane 
and  opened  the  gate  for  my  cows  to 
come  up.  In  a  moment  it  was  a  free- 
for-all  race;  they  evidently  had  smelled 
the  pomace.  Their  sense  of  smell  was 
educated  in  the  best  of  schools.  Why 
is  not  ours?  It  is  as  valuable  as  sight 
or  hearing,  and  should  be  educated  and 
taught.  When  I  reached  the  barnyard, 
the  cattle  were  delirious  with  ;joy) 
Not  knowing  what  the  effect  might  be 
if  they  ate  too  much,  I  drove  them  with 
many  cattle  protestations  into  the  barn. 
The  same  sort  of  scene  was  daily  en¬ 
acted,  until  the  pomace  disappeared.  I 
observed  that  the  cattle  were  relaxed  as 
as  a  result,  and  thought,  as  the  diploma¬ 
tists  say,  that  the  incident  was  closed. 
At  that  time  we  were  setting  butter,  and 
my  women  folk,  (there  were  no  sales¬ 
ladies  or  waitress  ladies  or  washerladies 
in  those  days)  informed  me  that  the 
cream  was  so  thin  they  could  not  churn 
'it.  With  the  disappearance  tof  the 
pomace  the  cream  became  normal.  But 
I  had  to  go  to  the  cider  mill  again,  and 
to  steady  the  barrels  in  the  wagon  threw 
in  some  pomace  with  the  same  results. 
What  is  the  lesson  I  have  learned  from 
this  experience?  1.  Apple  pomace  as 
a  manure  is  worthless,  as  the  chemical 
constituents  told  me.  2.  Sweet  apple 
pomace  as  a  relish  for  cows  and  swine 
in  small  quantities  has  a  value.  3. 
Pomace  buried  in  an  enclosed  piece  of 
ground  is  valuable  as  a  breeding  bed 
for  young  trees  that  may  thereafter  be 
grafted.  w.  williams. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  used  pomace  as  top-dressing  on  put¬ 
ting  green,  put  on  in  Winter.  I  found 
in  Spring  that  my  grass  turned  yellow 
and  greens  were  spoiled  for  one  Sum¬ 
mer.  One  Winter  we  put  rotten  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  manure  pile.  I  applied  it  as 
top-dressing  in  Winter.  I  found  where- 
ever  there  were  decayed  apples  I  had 
yellow  spots.  Spots  were  not  caused  by 
leaving  manure  on  too  late  in  Spring, 
as  I  take  it  off  early  in  March  before 
grass  starts  to  grow.  The  only  place 
for  pomace  and  rotten  apples  is  on  the 
dump.  JOHN  PRESSLER, 

Supt.  Allegheny  Country  Club,  Pa. 


Oat  Straw  for  Milch  Cows. 

What  effect  will  result  from  feeding  oat 
straw  to  cows,  either  before  or  after  becoming 
fresh?  I  have  fed  oat  straw  for  the  last 
45  years,  and  my  father  also  fed  it  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  and  I  never  knew  of 
any  ill  effects  therefrom.  As  I  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
on  a  rather  rough  and  hilly  farm,  better 
suited  to  grain  than  hay,  we  were  always 
as  careful  of  saving  our  oat  straw  as  we 
were  our  hay.  We  always  raised  from  500 
.to  1,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  fed  both  horses 
and  cattle,  feeding  grain  with  it.  Of  course 
anyone  will  admit  it  has  not  the  feeding 
qualities  of  hay.  but  1  have  always  found 
my  cattle  to  thrive,  and  never  had  a  heavy 
horse  while  feeding  straw.  c.  w.  r. 

Housatonic,  Mass. 

We  believe  that  heavy  feeding  of  oat 
straw,  to  cows,  without  grain  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  before  par¬ 
turition,  is  liable  to  produce  abortion  and 
retention  of  the  afterbirth.  As  a  rule 
the  dairy  farmers  through  New  York 
State  do  not  feed  much  grain  to  dry 
cows,  and  here  is  where  the  damage  is 
done  by  getting  the  cows  in  poor  con¬ 
dition.  We  would  not  object  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  oat  straw  in  moderate  amounts 
when  enough  grain  is  fed  to  keep  the 
cows  in  good  condition,  except  that  it 
will  not  produce  much  milk. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Chemicals  for  a  Garden. 

G.  It.  I).,  Jieloit.  H  is. — What  commercial 
fertilizers  should  I  use  and  how  use  them 
for  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  radishes,  par¬ 
snips,  salsify,  spinach,  etc.?  Heretofore  I 
have  put  on  a  liberal  coat  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  but  this  year  I  am  without  and  must 
use  commercial  fertilizers  or  trust  to  what 
is  in  the  ground  already. 

Ans. — As  a  substitute  for  manure  you 
might  try  the  following:  300  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  300  dried  blood.  400 
muriate  of  potash  and  1,000  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  We  should  use  at  least  1,000 
pounds  of  this  mixture  per  acre — 600 
pounds  broadcast  and  the  remainder 
along  the  rows. 


Buckwheat  and  Butter. 

I  see  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  one  writer  speaks  of  feeding  buck¬ 
wheat  shorts  to  cows.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  feed  both  for  milk  and  butter,  but 
the  butter  is  much  poorer  quality  than 
butter  that  is  made  where  cornmeal  is 
fed.  h.  c. 

Last  Fall  I  had  about  200  bushels  of 
buckwheat,  and  I  was  offered  but  $1.25 
per  hundred  for  it ;  so  I  have  been 


grinding  it  with  the  peas  and  oats  for 
the  cows.  I  was  a  little  curious  to 
know  how  an  expert  would  score  this 
buckwheat  butter,  and  I  took  some  up 
to  the  dairy  convention  at  Watertown. 
I  got  a  score  of  93  on  it.  So  buckwheat 
evidently  does  not  spoil  butter.  The 
trouble  with  the  buckwheat  is  that  it  is 
too  fattening,  and  now  I  am  taking  out 
the  flour.  j.  g.  m. 


Barn  Itch. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  what  is 
called  “barn  itch”  on  calves  and  young 
cattle,  how  it  can  be  prevented  and  what 
is  the  cure,  or  help  for  it?  c.  w.  s. 

The  disease  (ringworm)  is  due  to  the 
vegetable  parasite  known  as  trycophyton 
tonsurans,  which  lives  also  on  damp  wood¬ 
work.  walls,  fences,  rubbing  posts  and  such 
like  places  where  cattle  are  kept.  It  may 
also  affect  the  hands  of  the  attendant  or 
person  treating  the  disease.  It  is  about 
useless  to  attempt  its  cure  unless  the 
places  occupied  by  the  cattle  are  thoroughly 
cleansed,  disinfected,  whitewashed,  ventila¬ 
ted  and  sunned  to  get  rid  of  the  parasite. 
The  stables  should  lie  so  prepared  to  receive 
cattle  in  Fall.  When  a  case  shows  up  the 
stables  again  require  attention  and  the  af¬ 
fected  animals  should  he  isolated  for  treat¬ 
ment.  Treat  by  scrubbing  and  scraping  each 
sore  clean  and  then  wet  it  once  daily  with 
a  solution  of  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  to  a  gallon  of  water,  to  be  used  warm. 
See  that  it  does  not  get  into  the  eyes.  For 
the  sores  about  the  eyes  and  face  it  is  best 
to  use  tincture  of  iodine  or  iodine  ointment. 
Apply  this  each  other  day.  The  copper  so¬ 
lution  is  best  for  sore  places  or  scaly  sores 
on  the  skin  of  the  body.  a.  s.  a. 


IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 


TANK. 


For  storing  wa- 
ter.for  scalding 
and  salting  anil 
many  other  purposes.  Can 
furnish  with  tight  cover  mak 
ing  it  suitable  for  spraying 
for  $3.00  additional.  We  make 
all  other  size  Tanks  tn  any 
shape,  for  all  purposes.  Steel 
Towers  to  elevate  Tank 
Bells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Silo- 
Pumps  and  GasolineEngines 
Goods  guaranteed  as  repre 
sented  or  money  back. 


THE  BA™ORE  Co., 

32  S.  LIBERTY  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


CO. 
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NEW  TRADE-MARK 

TRADEMARK 


OUR 


« 


Who  says  New  England  is  barren  ?” 


1321  Bush.  Shelled  Corn  from  One  Acre 
611  Bush.  Potatoes  from  One  Acre 

ON  STOCKBRIDGE 

ALONE 


BROCKTON  shoe-cutter,  Mr.  A.  W.  Butler,  who  carries  on  a 
small  milk  farm  with  the  aid  of  two  sons,  raised  on  one  acre 
with  the  Stockbridge  Special  Manure  for  Corn  132^  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  and  won  first  prize  in  our  1909  contest.  In  this  contest 
each  of  six  contestants  raised  over  100  bushels  per  acre,  eight  over 
90  bushels,  thirteen  over  80  bushels,  and  sixteen  over  70  bushels 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Who  says  New  England  is  barren? 

A  FARMER  at  Hope,  Maine  (not  in  Aroostook  County),  Mr. 

G.  H.  Fish,  secured  a  yield  of  61 1  bushels  Green  Mountain 
Potatoes  from  one  acre  on  Stockbridge  Manure  for  Potatoes 
exclusively.  Thirty  contestants  raised  crops  ranging  from  266^ 
bushels  to  61 1  bushels  per  acre  in  various  parts  of  New  England. 
Who  says  New  England  is  barren? 

HOW  THEY  DID  IT 

Is  told  in  a  pamphlet,  which  also  contains  conditions  of  our  1910  Corn  and 
Potato  Prize  Contests.  On  corn  we  offer  $1,000  in  prizes,  $500  for  quantity, 
$500  for  quality  of  corn,  and  $200  on  potatoes.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Why 
not  compete?  Whether  you  win  or  not,  you  are  using  the  best  fertilizer  in 
the  market,  and  are  sure  of  good  crops  under  normal  weather  conditions. 
The  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Klf"3  IF  you  have  not  read  Mr.  Bowker's  New  Book  on 
Fertility,  How  Fertilizers  are  Made ,  etc.,  send  your  name 
for  a  copy.  No  advertising  in  the  text. 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER  CO. 


43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON 


mo. 
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CISTERN  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY. 

C.  M.  TF.,  New  York. — Can  you  help  me 
with  some  information  in  regard  to  a  cistern 
as  a  source  of  water  supply  on  a  small 
farm  of  10  acres,  where  water  from  other 
sources  is  practically  out  of  the  question 
because  of  expense?  Can  a  cistern  be  made 
the  source  of  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
water  supply  on  a  farm  of  10  acres,  where 
the  family  consists  of  six  people,  and  the 
stock  consists  of  two  horses,  two  cows,  eight 
pigs  and  50  chickens,  where  the  roofs  to  be 
drained  are  40  x  28  and  30  x  30?  If  the 
answer  is  yes,  what  size  ought  the  cistern 
to  be,  and  what  would  be  the  approximate 
cost  where  the  excavation  is  in  clear  soft 
soil?  When  the  water  is  low  in  the  cistern 
toward  the  end  of  a  long  dry  spell  does  it 
get  so  stale  as  to  be  unfit  for  use?  Do  not 
the  pipes  or  leaders  conveying  the  water 
from  the  roofs  to  the  cistern  become  ob¬ 
structed  with  ice  in  the  Winter,  and,  if  so, 
does  it  happen  often  enough  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  supply?  The  location  of 
my  place  is  on  a  high  hill  near  the  Sound 
shore.  Long  Island,  where  one  of  my 
neighbors  has  just  spent  .$4,000  in  an  un¬ 
successful  effort  to  obtain  water  from  a 
drilled  well.  My  land  is  higher  than  his, 
and  I  dislike  to  spend  so  much  money  on  an 
uncertain  contingency  if  we  can  get  along 
satisfactorily  by  purchasing  drinking  water 
for  the  family  and  use  cistern  water  for  all 
Other  purposes. 

Ans. — A  daily  allowance  of  70  pounds 
of  water  per  cow  and  60  pounds.per  horse, 
witl*  80  pounds  per  day  for  the  eight 
pigs,  is  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  and  200  pounds  of  water 
per  day  should  meet  the  needs  of  the 
family,  although  much  more  could  be 
used  and  would  be  required,  the  amount 
varying  greatly,  with  bathroom  and 
water  closet  practices.  These  allowances 
would  call  for  between  eight  and  nine 
cubic  feet,  or  between  60  and  70  gal¬ 
lons  per  day.  With  good,  wholesome, 
but  economic  practices,  10  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  day  would  be  a  good  allow¬ 
ance.  The  roof  surface,  as  stated  above, 
amounts  to  2,020  square  feet  and  a  rain¬ 
fall  of  24  inches,  collected  from  this 
surface,  would  be  4,040  cubic  feet.  Ten 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  day  for  the  year 


would  call  for  3,650  cubic  feet.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  of  Long  Island, 
judging  from  New  York  City  records, 
exceeds  40  inches,  but  not  all  of  this 
could  be  collected,  especially  during  the 
Winter  season.  But  the  rainfall  from 
April  to  November  inclusive  amounts  to 
nearly  30  inches,  as  an  average  for  10 
years,  so  that  there  should  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  collecting  4,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  from  the  amount  of  roof  surface 
stated. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  reservoir 
having  sufficient  capacity  to  supply 
water  for  the  four  Winter  months,  at 
the  rate  of  10  cubic  feet  per  day,  would 
be  large  enough.  This  would  call  for  a 
cistern  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  cubic 
feet.  A  cylindrical  cistern  or  tank  16 
feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  deep  would 
hold  this  amount  of  water.  If  the 
cistern  is  built  of  concrete  and  placed 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  the 
rectangular  form  could  probably  be 
more  readily  covered  with  a  concrete 
arch.  If  the  water  is  not  collected  and 
stored  above  ground,  where  it  could  be 
used  by  gravity  without  pumping,  the 
cistern  ought  to  be  so  constructed  that 
it  may  be  drained  from  the  bottom 
periodically  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
and  a  shallow  cistern  to  hold  four  feet 
of  water  could  be  more  readily  arranged 
for  drainage  unless  the  locality  has  con¬ 
siderable  fall.  A  cistern  for  general 
water  supply  such  as  is  here  contem¬ 
plated  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  filter, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  storage 
portion  of  the  cistern  divided  into  two 
compartments,  so  that  one  could  be 
emptied  and  cleaned  while  water  is 
stored  in  the  remaining  compartment. 
A  rectangular  cistern  10  feet  wide,  to 
hold  a  depth  of  four  feet  of  water, 
would  require  an  inside  length  of  34 
feet.  This  would  allow  a  filter  wall 
consisting  of  two  parallel  walls  of  por¬ 
ous  brick  with  16  inches  of  sand  be¬ 


tween  them  stretching  across  the  cistern 
near  one  end,  and  a  division  concrete 
wall  eight  inches  thick  to  divide  the 
cistern  into  two  compartments  and  yet 
store  1,200  cubic  feet  of  water. 

It  would  be  well  to  construct  such 
a  reservoir  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
entered  at  any  time  for  cleaning  and  in¬ 
spection,  and  so  that  it  may  be  well 
ventilated  during  the  warm  portion  of 
the  year.  On  a  side-hill  an  entrance¬ 
way  from  one  end  may  readily  be  pro¬ 
vided.  If  the  reservoir  must  be  built 
on  nearly  level  ground  it  is  possible  to 
grade  soil  over  the  arch  to  protect  from 
freezing,  and  in  that  case  it  might  be 
better  to  spring  the  arch  with  hollow 
building  tile,  covering  these  with  two 
inches  of  cement  concrete  to  turn  the 
water  and  then  grade  over  this.  The 
hollow  building  tile  with  the  dead  air 
spaces  will  make  less  earth  necessary  to 
protect  from  the  frost.  With  the  filter 
to  strain  out  the  dust  and  organic  mat¬ 
ter  washed  in  from  the  roof  and  with 
a  yearly  cleaning  of  the  filter  chamber, 
removing  all  solids,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  the  water  sufficiently 
pure  for  washing  and  stock  purposes. 

F.  H.  KING. 


Feeding  For  Eggs. 

On  page  92  G.  S.  asks  about  feeding  for 
eggs  and  F.  Q.  White  gives  him  some  good 
advice,  but  I  think  if  he  will  use  some  green 
cut  bone  first  thing  in  the  morning,  say  a 
double  handful  to  a  pen,  he  will  increase 
his  egg  supply.  Also  only  feed  the  mangels 
every  other  day.  E.  s. 

White  Ilaven,  Fa. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  green  cut 
bone  being  fine  for  eggs,  but  we  do 
not  use  it,  because  we  cannot  get  it, 
or  cut  it,  in  quantities  large  enough  for 
our  flock,  and  everyone  now  seems  to 
be  trying  to  cut  down  the  labor  expense 
of  caring  for  hens.  We  can’t  cut  price 
of  feed,  which  is  what  determines  cost 
of  eggs,  but  we  can  cut  labor  if  we 
work  with  our  heads,  or  as  Prof.  Roberts 
used  to  tell  the  boys,  “work  with  a  pen¬ 
cil.”  f.  q.  w. 


Away  with  mystery! 

You  have  a  right  to  know 
what  your  roofing  is  made  of. 
That’s  the  real  way  to  make 
sure  it  will  last. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — 
Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer. 
You  know  this  natural  asphalt  will  last 
in  a  roof.  And  with  this  Company’s 
thirty-years’  knowledge  and  use  of 
asphalt,  you  have  double  assurance 
that  Genasco  endures. 

Look  for  the  trade-mark  at  your  dealer’s. 
Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Insist  on  Gen¬ 
asco.  A  written  guarantee — if  you  want  it. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 

Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
HHIHIHHTrinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.;  of  strictly  high 
■  lU\l  grade  roofing,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
|  ■■■§  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITID  FACTORIES  CO*  Depf.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 

^  'Of's 


Positively  only  successful  Wagon  Box  Spreader 
on  the  market  today.  Drive  chains  will  % 
not  stay  on  others.  \ 


I  save  yoo 
one-hatf  and 
give  you  bet¬ 
ter  spreader 


SINCE  CHRISTOPHER  C01UH BUS 
DISCOVERED  AMERICA!  !  ! 

No  sir,  never  before  in  all  history  was  such  standard,  high  quality,  superior  manure  spreaders,  gasoline  engines  and  cream  separators 
sold  at  such  extremely  low  wholesale  quantity  prices.  Better  machines,  mind  you  in  every  way  at  only  actual  cost  of  material,  labor  and 
one  very  small  profit  based  on  these  tremendous  quantities:  30,000  Galloway  Manure  Spreaders,  14,500  Galloway  Cream 
Separators,  7,500  Galloway  Gaaoline  Engines  for  this  year.  Anybody  might  just  as  well  have  one  or  all  of  these  machines  when  they 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  Be  your  own  dealer,  buyer  and  agent. 

II V  DBA  AC  On  the  Galloway  Spreader  is  the  O.  K.  of  40,000  farmers. 

■VI  T  |  On  my  Gasoline  Engine,  the  O.  K.  of  20,000  farmers. 

On  my  Cream  Separator,  the  O.  K.  of  25,000  farmers. 

And  1  5,000  on  my  other  machines,  making  over  1 00,000  farmers  who  have  O.  K’d  the  Galloway  Goods  of  all  Kinds. 
THINK  OF  IT! 

I  »8  per  cent  of  all  of  my  customers  who  buy  once  buy  from 
me  every  year. 

My  business  has  grown  from  $100,000  a  year  to  millions  of 
dollars  annually. 

Why  does  every  farmer  who  buys  a  machine  of  any  kind 
from  us,  sell  from  one  to  a  dozen  more  to  ills  neighbors! 

Why  has  Prof.  Holden  and  the  members  of  the  Corn  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Iowa,  unsolicited,  O.  K'd  and  recommended 
our  great  proposition  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  after  per¬ 
sonally  looking  It  all  overt 


NET  RESULTS 


rough  dealers  claim  they  are  selling  the 


I  Just  want  to  caution  you  at  this  point  against 
dealers,  agents  and  Imitators  who,  on  account  of 
*ny  tremendous  success,  say  things  that  are  absolutely  false 
Some  manufacturers  who  sell  ■  -  -  -  - 

Galloway  under  a  different  name. 

Thisls  an  absolute  lie. 

The  Galloway  machines  of  all  kinds  are  sold  no  other  way  than  direct. 

Also  leok  out  for  concerns  who  eaU  themselves  manufacturing  companies 
who  are  not  manufacturers  at  all.  This  1  can  prove,  absolutely 

There  are  two  different  Institutions  of  this  kind  advertising  In  the  Farm 
Papers,  who  are  nothing  but  8upply  houses  and  merchants. 

Don’t  get  fooled  by  them. 

—  m  Fill  out  and  mai  l^h  i  s^co  upo  nto  me  this  very  day.  ^ 

I  FREE  TO  YOU  wm.  galloway  coT 

I  669  Galloway  Station, Waterloo, fa. 

Here’s  my  name  and  address— Send  me  FREE  the  catalogues 
*  1  have  checked. 

|  [  3  Manure  Spreader  [  ]  Separator  [  ]  Gas  Engine 


Are  what  count  with  you  and  every 
farmer  in  the  corn  crib,  at  the 
threshing  machine,  in  the  dairy, 

and  at  the  bank, 

Got  your  name  In  to  mo  for  which  one  of  these  machines 
you  want  and  1*11  guarantee  you’ 11  bo  satisfied  with  the  big 
net  results  each  machine  will  give  you. 

Remember  I  make  a  better  manure  spreader  tban  any 
spreader  made  In  the  United  States  at  any  price,  and  Bell  It  to 
you  for  a  half  lees, 

I  make  a  better  gasoline  engifie  than  Is  sold  by  so-called 
standard  companies— better,  mind  you, absolutely— and  sell  It 
to  you  fora  half  less. 

Same  way  on  Cream  Separators. 

GET  MY  PROPOSITION  FIRST  entirely  up  to  you. 

Rend  me  your  name  now,  and  join  our  big  crowd— over 
100,000  strong— of  satisfied  customers.  9X  per  cent  of  which  stay 
right  by  us  year  in  and  year  out,  which  is  the  real  proof  of  the 
merit  of  my  way  of  doing  business. 

A  farmer  wrote  In  the  other  day  and  Faid  that  an  agent 
told  him  If  he  sent  his  money  In  to  Galloway  and  the  stuff  did 
not  satisfy,  he  wouldn’t  get  his  money  back. 

This  is  a  deliberate  lie,  absolutely. 

You  can  get  your  money  back  as  Boon  as  you  want  It,  If 
the  goods  don’t  please  you. 

Could  I  have  ever  built  up  a  business  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  on  any  other  plant 
Rover  In  the  world. 

Get  your  name  In  to  me  now.  I  can  do  you  a  lot  of 
good  for  1910. 

President  THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Sell  your  poor¬ 
est  horse  and 
buy  a  5  H.  P. 

Engine 
Only 
$119.50 


Why  have  imitators  sprung  up  everywhere  trying  to  copy 
our  plan,  some  calling  themselves  manufacturers  when  they 
are  not.  trying  to  get  business  on  our  reputation  and  square 
deal  policy! 

All  these  things  are  my  proof  that  you  are  not  getting 
what  you  are  entitled  to  If  you  don’t  get  your  name  In  to  us  on 
any  of  these  lines  yon  are  Interested  In. 

Remember,  I  give  you  better  goods,  absolutely  and  posi¬ 
tively,  and  sell  them  for  a  halt  less.  I  let  you  decide  this 
question  yourself.  £ 

Now  don’t  start  1910  In  without  getting  my  proposition  on 
one  or  all  of  these  lines,  whichever  you  are  interested  In. 

Remember,  you  are  to  be  the  judge  as  to  the  quality  and 
also  that  I  am  running  the  biggest  bunch  of  factories  In  the 
United  States  today,  right  here  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  farmers  of  America. 

Y ou  are  not  getting  what  you  are  entitled  to  and  what  Is  duo 
you.  If  you  don’tget  In  on  this  saving  that  1  am  able  to  give  you. 

Ray  no  attention  to  what 
commission  grasping  agents, 
dealers  and  Imitators  tell  yon. 

They  can’t  eqnal  the 
deals  1  can  give  you  and  they 
know  It. 


Tell  me  what  you  are  In¬ 
terested  in  by  simply  filling 
your  name  In  on  tho  coupon 
and  checking  whatever  ar¬ 
ticle  you  want. 

In  addition  to  tho  special 
catalog  we  will  send  you  on 
whatever  article  or  articles 
you  are  interested  In,  we  will 
send  you  free  our  big  General 
Line  Catalog,  In  four  colon:, 
showing  how  Galloway  di¬ 
vides  the  melon  with  you. 

Get  your  name  In 
to  me  now. 


Revolving 
Tank 


Name  . 


Address  . 


Town 


State . 


Low  Down 

Sanitary 

Perfect 

Construction 

Close 

Skimmer 


New  Match¬ 
less  Roller 
Feed  makes 
light  draft 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Worm  Medicine. 

Would  you  consider  the  following  a  good 
remedy  to  rid  stock  of  worms?  Is  it  safe 
to  feed  it  to  breeding  stock?  One-quarter 
pound  sulphur,  one-quarter  pound  saltpetre, 
one-quarter  pound  resin  and  one  ounce  cop¬ 
peras.  E.  F. 

The  medicine  is  not  fit  to  use,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  unnecessary  amounts  of  resin  and 
saltpeter,  which  act  injuriously  upon  the 
kidneys  and  are  not  destructive  to  worms. 
Iron  is  dangerous  for  breeding  animals. 
For  worm  medicine  see  other  answers  in 
this  issue.  a.  s.  a. 

Heaves. 

On  page  45  you  publish  a  very  interesting 
letter  from  C.  E.  Harper  on  t  lie  mule.  We 
have  four  pairs  that  we  use  for  farm  work 
exclusively,  and  they  give  the  best  results 
and  are  immune  with  one  exception  from 
diseases  which  affect  horses.  One  of  our 
mules  has  something  like  heaves  and  if  fed 
hay  gets  bad.  We  don't  give  him  hay  at 
all.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
that  would  cure  him?  s.  A.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  cure  for  heaves,  but  the 
distress  may  l>c  greatly  relieved  by  wetting 
all  food  with  lime  water,  feeding  no  bulky 
food  at  noon,  allowing  .  twice  the  usual 
amount  of  rest  before  working  after  a  meal 
and  giving  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  night  and  morning.  When 
the  severe  symptoms  abate  reduce  the  ar¬ 
senic  gradually  and  for  a  time  stop  it  alto¬ 
gether,  but  not  suddenly.  Wet  oat  straw 
may  be  fed  in  Winter  and  grass  alone  in 
Summer. 

Indigestion  and  Debility. 

I  have  a  brood  mare  that  has  not  been 
doing  well.  She  appears  to  be  weak  be¬ 
hind  and  cannot  get  up  alone.  I  am  feed- 
12  quarts  per  day  of  ground  feed  and  all  the 
hay  she  can  eat.  She  seems  to  have  a  good 
appetite  and  when  driving  scours;  is  inclined 
to  be  loose.  What  can  I  do  for  her? 

New  York.  F.  w. 

The  improper  feeding  is  the  probable 
cause  of  all  the  symptoms  mentioned.  Give 
her  a  roomy  box  stall  in  stable.  Have  her 
teeth  attended  by  a  veterinary  dentist. 
Cut  the  food  ration  in  half,  and  when  she 
improves  do  not  feed  more  than  one  pound 
of  grain  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  live 
weight,  not  more  than  one  pound  of  hay  per 
hundred  pounds.  Feed  whole  oats,  bran 
and  some  ear  corn.  Prefer  Timothy  or  up¬ 
land  prairie  hay.  She  should  run  out¬ 
doors  or  work  every  day.  Medicine  may 
not  prove  necessary.  If  it  does  give  tonic 
powders  such  as  we  often  have  prescribed 
here.  a.  s.  a. 

Colt  with  Worms. 

I  have  a  colt  six  months  old  ;  he  is  look¬ 
ing  well,  but  is  not  lively  as  a  colt  should 
be.  He  has  passed  several  large  worms, 
about  three  or  four  inches  long  and  quite 
a  lot  of  pinworms.  What  shall  I  do  for 
him.  and  is  it  t lie  worms  that  make  him 
listless.  j.  R.  F. 

Michigan. 

Yes,  it  is  the  worms  that  keep  the  colt 
thin,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  is  getting 
plenty  of  good  food  to  (‘at.  After  starving 
him  for  12  hours  or  more  give  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  turpentine  in  six  ounces  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  at  one.  dose.  He  careful  not  to  cause 
choking,  or  to  get  the  medicine  into  the 
lungs  when  drenching.  Afterward  mix  in 
his  feed  of  crushed  oats  and  wheat  bran 
twice  daily  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  salt  and  one  part  each  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  dried  sulphate  of  iron 
and  powdered  gentian  root.  Continue  for  a 
week,  and  then  stop  for  ten  days,  after 
which  the  medicine  may  be  given  for  an¬ 
other  week  or  so.  a.  s.  a. 

Worms. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
worms  in  one  of  my  horses;  sometimes  he 
passes  them  about  four  inches  long.  He  is 
thin,  although  I  feed  well.  I  have  tried 
linseed  oil  and  bitter  aloes  and  tobacco,  the 
former  as  a  drench  composed  of  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil  and  two  ounces  of  aloes,  but 
without  success.  Before  giving  the  medicine 
I  gave  the  horse  nothing  to  eat  for  a  day 
before  and  a  half  day  after  giving  the 
drench.  A.  u.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  happen  to  be  feeding  swale  hay 
substitute  good  Timothy  hay.  Hay  from 
low,  wet  land  is  particularly  liable  to  in¬ 
fest  horses  with  worms.  Avoid  old  water¬ 
ing  troughs  that  have  not  been  properly 
cleansed.  Such  places  also  are  a  source  of 
worms.  In  feed  night  and  morning  for  a 
week  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  salt, 
dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  powdered  gentian 
root;  then  skip  10  days  and  repeat.  Omit 
the  iron  if  a  mare  in  foal  has  to  be  treated 
for  worms,  and  double  the  salt.  a.  s.  a. 

Chicken  Lice  on  Colt. 

1  have  a  two-year  old  colt  that  has  hen 
lice.  Can  I  get  them  off  without  clipping 
the  horse?  I  would  like  to  get  them  off 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  colt  is  getting 
quite  poor.  I  whitewashed  the  sited  before 
lie  was  put  in  last  Fall.  What  would  you 
use  fo  kill  the  lice  and  not  hurt  the  horse? 
II is  hair  is  quite  thick  and  long.  Would 
you  advise  clipping  the  horse  and  what 
kind  of  wash  or  powder  would  you  use? 

New  York.  G.  v.  w. 

It  certainly  is  best  to  clip  to  get  rid  of 
lice,  but  in  cold  weather  this  may  not  be 
possible.  First  stop  the  source  of  invasion 
by  giving  the  colt  a  place  where  lice  come 
not  and  (lie  voice  of  the  chicken  is  un¬ 
heard  in  the  barn.  Before  letting  the  colt 
use  his  new,  vermin-free  quarters  apply  a 
1-50  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  to  all  affected 
parts  of  the  body,  and  also  rub  flowers  of 
sulphur  freely  along  spine.  Repeat  the 
treatment  as  found  necessary.  If  no  new 
quarters  can  be  supplied,  get  rid  of  the 
hens;  then  spray  the  walls,  floors  and  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  cleansed  stable  with  kerosene 
emulsion  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of 
three  days,  and  finally  spray  with  fresh- 
made  lime  wash.  a.  s.  a. 

Horse  with  Kidney  Trouble. 

I  have  a  horse  12  years  old.  weight  1,200, 
lie  is  in  good  condition,  am  feeding  2% 
quart  oats  per  feed,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  good  hay  ;  no  work  this  Winter, 
but  drive  enougli  for  exercise.  He  is  not 
sound  in  kidneys;  makes  water  too  often, 
sometimes  as  often  as  five  or  six  times  from 
morning  until  evening;  not  every  day  but 
sometimes  he  is  worse  than  others.  It 
seems  to  be  worse  when  doing  a  good  bit  of 
traveling,  such  as  plowing  and  harrowing. 


He  does  not:  make  a  great  quantity  of  water 
at  a  time  but  when  these  spells  come  on, 
the  color  is  a  milky  white,  never  thick,  and 
ar  other  times  it  will  be  a  natural  color. 
There  is  no  veterinarian  within  15  or  20 
miles  of  here.  I  have  never  given  the  horse 
much  of  anything,  once  in  awhile  some 
simple  remedy.  He  looks  well  and  seems  to 
feel  good.  f.  s.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Indigestion  is  the  common  cause  of  cloud¬ 
ed  urine,  hut  where  too  much  is  made  we 
generally'  find  mold  in  the  hay  or  that  the 
oats  has  been  heated  or  otherwise  dam¬ 
aged  in  saving.  Add  one-fifth  part  of  bran 
to  the  oat  ration.  Avoid  all  damaged  food. 
Try  a  change  of  hay  and  grain.  If  the 
1  rouble  continues  dissolve  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  glauber  salts  in  the  drinking  water 
night  and  morning  until  the  urine  clears  up. 
He  should  have  work  or  exercise  every  day. 
If  the  urine  is  made  in  too  large  quantities 
the  amount  may  be  regulated  by  dissolving 
a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in  the  drinking 
water  twice  daily  for  a  few  days.  When 
the  latter  medicine  is  being  used  do  not 
give  the  glauber  salts.  a.  s.  a. 

Stall  Kicking. 

I  have  a  young  mare  that  lias  a  habit  of 
kicking  In  tin;  stable.  When  I  put  her  in 
a  stall  near  other  horses  she  kicks  so  that 
she  bursts  the  planks  off  the  wall.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  will  break  her  of  the  habit? 

Kentucky.  h.  l. 

Better  keep  her  in  a  box  stall  away  from 
other  horses.  If  you  do  not  care  to  do  this 
attach  eight  inches  of  chain  to  a  strap  and 
buckle  around  pastern  of  hind  foot  with 
which  she  does  the  kicking,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  put  a  chain  on  both  hind  pasterns. 
A  swinging  partition  instead  of  a  fixed  par¬ 
tition  is  useful  in  stall,  as  it  “kicks  back” 
each  time  it  is  kicked  by  the  horse,  and 
that  proves  astonishing  and  tends  to  stop 
the  bad  habit.  There  are  many  other  ways 
of  stopping  stall  kicking  which  may  be 
adopted  if  the  plans  we  have  suggested  fail. 

a.  s.  A. 

Indigestion. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  Percheron  mares,  10 
and  11  years  old,  weight  1,400  pounds  last 
of  November,  with  colts  still  with  them. 
Mares  were  in  bad  shape  ;  teeth  needed  at¬ 
tention.  droppings  sour  and  ill-smelling.  I 
have  been  feeding  good  oats  and  hay  and 
gave  a  highly-praised  stock  food  for  a 
month  without  much  improvemenr.  I  had 
a  condition  powder  compounded  wiflt  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  as  one-twentieth  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  am  afraid  to  feed  it,  as  mares 
are  in  foal.  One  of  them  sweats  on  the 
neck  when  the  mercury  gets  above  22  de¬ 
grees  apparently  from  the  exertion  of  mas¬ 
ticating  her  feed,  also  sweats  all  over  at 
times;  has  little  lumps  which  began  back 
of  top  of  shoulder  blades  on  both  sides  of 
withers,  size  of  small  peas,  which  form  a 
scab  and  disappear  in  a  few  days,  only  to 
be  replaced  by  others  lower  down  on  the 
side ;  has  ravenous  appetite.  Please  pre¬ 
scribe  for  them.  a.  p.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

Do  not  give  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas). 
It  may  cause  abortion,  and  anyhow  is  not 
indicated  in  indigestion,  and  in  that  com¬ 
plaint  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Give 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  to  both  mares. 
We  have  given  half  an  ounce  or  more  twice 
daily  to  a  draft  mare,  in  foal,  without 
causing  abortion  and  with  the  best  results 
in  combating  indigestion  and  skin  trouble. 
Clip  the  mare  that  sweats,  from  knees  and 
hocks  to  belly  and  along  belly  to  line  with 
breeching  strap  and  strap  of  breast  collar. 
That  will  stop  the  sweating  in  stable.  The 
stable  should  be  well  ventilated  and  kept 
clean.  Add  bran  to  the  whole  oat  ration. 
Exercise  them  every  day.  a.  s.  a. 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 

30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising* 

You  can’t  run  a  farm  ongino  profitably  on  gasoline  much 
longer.  Price  of  gasoline  going  sky  high,  Oil  Companies  have 
sounded  the  warning.  Kerosene  is  the  future  fuel  and  is  now 
6c  to  10c  a  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  Amazing  “Detroit” 
is  the  only  engino  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (coal oil) 
i  perfectly.  Runs  on  gasoline,  too, 
better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat¬ 
ent.  Only  8  moving  parts.  Comes 
complete  ready  to  run.  Wo  will 
send  a  “Detroit’ *  on  free  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Huns  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed  grinders, 
washing  machines.  Silo  fillers  and 
electric  lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  docs 
not  meet  ery  claim  that  wo 
have  made  for  it.  Don’t  buy  till 
you  get  our  free  catalog.  2  to  24 
n.  p.  in  stock.  Prices  $29.50  up. 
Special  demonstrator  agency 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  in  each 
community.  2000  satisfied  users. 
We  have  a  stack  of  testimonials. 
Write  quick.  (20) 

The  Amazing  “DETROIT” 

Detroit  Engine  Work*.  143  Bellevne  Are.,  Detroit,  Mick. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  la  Mailed  to  Every* 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ana  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  Are 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  27  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


L1WN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
B0X31 4  Winchester.  Ind. 
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Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 

Woven- Wire  Fences  must  be 
heavy,  as  they  have  to  turn  animals  by 
the  sheer  strength  of  the  wire.  Why? 

A  fence  with  barbs  is  protected  from  excessive  pressure 
because  the  animal  fears  the  barbs.  Remove  the  barbs  and  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  fence. 
Hence  its  wires  must  be  larger  and  stronger.  Therefore,  to 
have  a  longlife  woven-wire  fence  you  must  have  a  heavy  fence. 
Among  the  valuable  features  that  distinguish  American  Fence  is  the 
'  Hinged-Joint  (patented).  We  back  this  feature  with  all  our  experience 
as  the  largest  makers  of  fence  in  the  world. 

Under  side  stress  and  strain  the  resilient  Hinged  Joint  yields  to  pressure 
and  quickly  returns  to  its  old  form  without  bending  or  breaking  the  stay 
wires,  the  strain  being  taken  up  by  the  heavy  horizontal  bars. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability, 
strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Prea.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE.— Dealers  every  where.  See  tlie  one  In  your  town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs 
and  give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  "HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE 
FENCE  POST,’’  furnished  free  for  the  asking. 


Why 
do  you 
spend  your 
hard-earned 
money  for  board 
gates  that  the  stock  and 
weather  soon  destroy? 
Why  buy  cheaply  constructed 
steel  gates  that  soon  rust  out  and 
break  down,  when  you  can  buy 

Republic  Farm  Gates 

that  do  not  require  constant  repairs;  that  are 
built  to  stand  hard  service  and  do  it. 

Republic  Farm  Gates  are  made  from 
high-carbon  extra  heavy  tubular  steel.  This 
makes  the  Republic  positively  the  strongest  and 
best  farm  gate  made. 

Republic  Gates  are  furnished  either  with 
or  without  our  convenient  raising  bar  that  allows 
the  gate  to  be  raised  as  high  as  two  feet. 

The  fabric  used  in  Republic  Farm  Gates 
is  made  of  the  heaviest  and  strongest  Bessemer 
steel  wire  and  is  made  rust  resistant  by  heavy 
galvanizing.  It  can  never  come  loose  or  bulge 
out  of  shape. 

Our  handsome  new  catalog  sont  Free 
Republic  ronco  and  Gato  Company 
211  Republic  Ot.  North  Chicago,  III. 


FENCE 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rustT  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


o Fence 
Buyers 


I  Want  to  Sand 
ou  This  Free  Book 

/before  you  buy  a  rod  of 
fence  Take  my  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

AH-N0.-9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about,  fence  In  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I’ll  show  you. 

THERE'S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  In  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  in  the  U-  S.  Plainly  priced  In  the  hook 
(factory  prlces)an(l  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  mo  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I'm  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I’ll  get  them  out  promptly. 
AddresB  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Your  stock  Is 
kept  inside  and 
other  stock  out¬ 
side  if  your  pasture*'’ 
are  enclosed  with 

SUPERIOR 
WIRE  FENCE 

This  Is  unquestionably  the 
most  substantial  fence  made 
owing  to  the  high  carbon  coiled 
spring  steel  wire  and  the  Superior 
Heavy  WelghtLock  used  in  its  con- ' 
struction. 

All  styles,  weights  and  spacing*. 

Steel  Gates  for  every  purpose. 

Low  Prices  Easy  Terms 
Write  for  Free  catalog. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  0.  Cleveland,  Ohio | 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers’  pricea.  30  days’  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  special  offer. 
Th©  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Box  338  Decatur,  Ind. 
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Cents  a  Rod 

For  22-in.  Hog  Fence  -,  15  3>4e  tor 
26-lneh;  18  8-4c  for  31-inch;  22e 
for  34-inch;  25e  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


HEAVIEST 
u_.  FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
rence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

*°  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 
Bull  Proof  Fences.  Get  catalog 
and  free  sample  for  test. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  O. 

Reid.  59 
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humus  with  chemical  fertilizer, 

J.  8.  G.,  Thomaaton,  Conn. — Your  de¬ 

scription  of  Joseph  Fagan’s  operations,  pages 
1048  and  1068,  was  very  interesting  to  me, 
as  I  am  contemplating  a  system  similar  on 
my  own  farm.  You  did  not  state  how  he 
solved  the  humus  problem.  My  land  is 
mostly  light.  I  would  like  to  use  a  three- 
year  rotation,  corn,  potatoes  and  grass, 
using  chemicals  freely.  Would  you  advise 
the  use  of  clover  in  the  rotation,  and  where? 

Ans. — Mr.  Fagan  writes  in  answer  to 
our  question  •  - 

In  my  opinion  the  humus  is  continually 
increasing  in  my  soil.  I  dig  my  potatoes  as 
soon  as  ripe  and  immediately  sow  something 
to  take  the  plant  food  left.  If  grass  I  shake 
on  clover  in  February  and  it  comes  in  the 
second  year. 

Thus  he  plans  to  keep  the  soil  con¬ 
stantly  covered  with  some  growing  crop. 
The- grass  and  clover  following  the  po¬ 
tatoes  give  a  good  sod  to  plow  under 
for  the  corn.  We  should  also  seed  a 
mixture  of  Crimson  clover,  rye  and 
Cow-horn  turnips  at  the  last  cultivation 
of  the  corn.  This  can  be  plowed  under 
for.  potatoes,  and  it  all  helps  to  keep  the 
soil  full  of  humus.  Since  the  article 
was  printed  Mr.  Fagan  has  measured 
and  sold  his  crop.  There  were  5,400 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  24  acres,  and 
2,020  bushels  of  ear  corn  on  18  acres. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Crimson  Clover  on  Wheat. 

If  I  should  sow  Crimson  clover  on  my 
wheat  ground  this  Spring,  will  I  get  a  catch 
of  clover  so  when  the  wheat  is  cut  it  will 
grow  a  crop  to  turn  under  next  Fall  for 
wheat  again  ?  H.  J.  E. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

No.  You  will  see  little  more  of  the 
clover.  Crimson  clover  should  never  be 
seeded  in  Spring.  Ilot  weather  drives  it  to 
seed  and  it  will  seed  and  die  when  only  a 
few  inches  high.  It  is  a  cool  weather  plant, 
and  should  be  started  in  late  Summer.  Why 
not  sow  Ited  clover? 

Soy  Beans  in  Western  New  York. 

Do  you  think  sowing  cow  peas  July  20 
we  should  get  a  fair  growth  to  plow  under 
in  Western  New  York?  IIo\v  much  would 
a  crop  of  cow  peas  be  worth  to  plow  under, 
considering  the  plant  food  only?  My  soil 
is  sandy.  Will  Soy  beans  be  better?  g.  b. 

North  Collins,  N. ’  Y. 

Judging  from  an  experience  in  northern 


New  Jersey,  you  could  not  expect  to  grow 
a  fair  crop  of  cow  peas  in  Erie  County,  N. 
Y.,  when  planted  so  late.  They  would  make 
only  about  half  growth.  That  is  too  far 
north  for  late  planting  of  cow  peas.  Such 
a  crop  as  you  could  raise  would  have  but 
little  fertilizing  value.  Common  field  beans 
broadcast  with  Cow-horn  turnips  would 
make  a  better  showing.  Soy  beans  are 
surer  for  late  planting  than  cow  peas,  but 
the  soil  will  need  inoculation. 

Calves  from  Heifers. 

On  page  65  one  writer  says :  “A  good 
cattle  breeder  makes  veal  of  the  calf  from 


a  heifer.”  I  take  exception  to  that  state¬ 
ment,  although  I  do  not  consider  myself 
authority  on  that  subject.  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  calf  from  a  good,  strong,  healthy, 
well-fed,  well-cared-for  heifer  is  not  just 
as  good  as  any  to  raise.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  <inestion  discussed  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  M.  l. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  hear  from 
breeders  about  this. 

Lime  from  Sugar  Factory. 

Lime  has  never  been  used  here  on  our 
soil  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  in  the  truck 
and  fruit  raising  business,  and  believe  my 
land  needs  lime.  Can  you  tell  me  if  lime 


that  has  been  used  in  the  making  of  beet 
suger  has  any  strength  left?  I  can  get 
all  I  want  when  it  gets  dry  for  hauling. 

Garden  City,  Kan.  d.  h. 

We  understand  that  the  lime  in  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  in  the  carbonate  form — that  is. 
much  the  same  as  ground  limestone,  and 
will  affect  the  soil  about  tha  same  as  lime¬ 
stone  does.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any¬ 
thing  injurious  in  it.  We  should  use  it. 

Muck  on  the  Garden. 

Some  lime  ago  I  gave  an  experience  with 
a  swamp  muck  bed.  Lot  me  add  another 
use  of  muck  to  those  who  cultivate  a  gar¬ 
den  where  the  soil  is  gravel  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  does  not  hold  the  moisture 
to  mature  a  crop  when  the  season  is  dry, 


but  will  germinate  the  seed  and  will  grow 
it  well  until  it  is  checked  by  drought.  Tile 
up  round  cartloads  of  muck,  let  it  remain 
until  it  decomposes  so  fine  that  it  will 
easily  be  mixed  with  soil.  Apply  this  to 
your  garden  two  to  four  inches  thick,  and 
with  a  cultivator  mix  it  well  with  the  gar¬ 
den  soil,  applying  your  manure  in  the  Fall 
that  the  manure  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
snow  and  rains  and  taken  up  in  the  soil. 
Give  it  a  thorough  cultivation  in  the 
Spring,  and  note  the  results.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  thrift  of  your  garden,  and 
wonder  why  the  drought  does  not  affect 
it  as  before,  it  simply  demonstrates  that 
the  muck  is  a  strong  absorbent  of  the  liq¬ 
uid  manure  and  a  retainer  of  moisture. 

Brookline,  Vt.  c.  p.  s. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
jading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
frc«  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money.  # 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  Is  In¬ 
dispensable— not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  thefut  of 
the  land.”  Should  provido  suecu- 
lentroots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  homo 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Bond 
for  free 
book. 
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BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


20 0%  PROFIT 


Agents  Coining  Money 

Thousands  being  sold.  Great 
big  money  getter  for  agents. 
Handy  Automatic  Hame  Fas¬ 
tener.  No  straps— no  buckles 
—no  chains— no  freezing  of  fin¬ 
gers  in  cold  weather.  A  square 
deal  offer.  Horsemen  stop— look 
—listen— buy  one— then  a  dozen. 
Agent  writes,  “Hurry  up  my  order 
sold  out  first  day.”  Cary  says,  “Made 
$9.00  yesterday-  rush  order.”  This  is 
only  one  of  over  2,000  fast  selling  articles  we  furnish 
agents:  Write  today— now— for  our  latest  proposition. 
Headquarters  for  agents.  No  experience  needed.  J ust 
write— wo  show  how.  We  want  agents— crew  managers — 
men  or  women— all  or  part  time— home  or  traveling— to  show, 
take  orders  for  our  goods.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE. 
You  will  make  more 
money  than  ever  before. 

Costs  nothing  to  in¬ 
vestigate— write  at  once  _ 

— drop  everything  else—  w* 

act  quick— tirno  short— let  us  start  you — demand  is  big 
—be  a  Thomas  Agent  and  get  the  money. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AGFNTS  100%  profit 

^  m  A  Mnsf.  wnmlnpfnl  i-omhina* 


Most  wonderful  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  tools  ever 

made.  Monkey-wrench, 
plumbers’  pliers,  with 
18  other  tools  combined. 

Lightning  seller. 
Sample  free  for  examination. 
F0RSHEE  MFG.  CO.,  B  1340  Dayton.  O. 


In  the  service  of  quality  for  50  years.  Only  the  best  can  stand  the  test  of  Half  a  Century 

Bradley’s 

“THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST” 

Fertilizers 

LONG  BEFORE  OUR  PRESIDENTS,  “Captains  of  Industry,”  and  Department  of  Agriculture  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  conserving  our  Natural  Resources,  the  founder  of  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Works,  the 
late  Wm.  L.  Bradley,  began  to  furnish  in  a  practical  way  the  means  of  helping  to  conserve  our  greatest 
national  resource, — the  fertility  of  our  soils. 

It  is  well  known  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity  and  that  successful  agriculture 
depends  on  a  fertile  soil — one  which  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  those  chemical  elements  which  feed  the  plant,  and 
which  enter  into  the  structure  of  its  stalk,  leaf  and  fruit.  Well-made  fertilizers  supply  in  an  available  or  digestible 
form  the  plant  food  which  crops  take  from  the  soil,  and  in  which  most  soils  are  deficient. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers  have  always  excelled  because  they  have  been  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  in 
the  best  and  most  available  forms  the  necessary  plant  food  which  every  crop  requires  at  the  various  stages  of  its 
growth. 

Secure  descriptive  booklet  from  our  nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to  our  nearest  office. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  2  Rector  St„  New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  DAIRYING. 

In  looking  ahead,  one  can  see  very 
different  prospects  for  the  various 
branches  of  farming.  This  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  conditions  affecting  each 
branch.  There  are  certain  general  con¬ 
ditions  which  affect  all  branches  alike, 
but  in  greatly  differing  degrees.  These 
conditions  are  a  rapidly  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  a  continuous  increase  in  the  price 
of  practically  all  commodities,  and  the 
higher  price  of  labor.  The  average  price 
of  commodities  has  risen  in  a  ratio  of 
100  to  122  6-10  in  about  10  years.  It  is 
owing  to  this  rise  in  prices  that  wages 
have  also  risen,  including  those  of  farm 
laborers.  The  price  of  feeding  stuffs 
lias  -risen  greatly  in  excess  of  these  fig¬ 
ures,  the  ratio  for  corn  being  100  to  218 
6-10.  We  have  then,  three  factors  at 
the  producing  end,  namely,  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  the  increased  wages  of 
labor,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs,  to  balance  which  is  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  caused  by  the  increasing 
population.  These  three  factors  enter 
only  into  dairying  and  other  forms  of 
farming  which  depend  mainly  on  live 
stock,  as  the  feeding  stuffs  fall  out  in 
any  other  branch,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  draft  animals  must  be  fed.  This  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  larger  proportion  than  in 
other  branches.  Another  condition  af¬ 
fecting  dairying  is  its  extent.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
farming  practiced  in  the  East,  using  ex¬ 
tensive  both  as  the  opposite  of  intensive, 
and  in  the  sense  of  the  area  given  over 
to  it  in  toto.  One  might  also  say  that 
all  the  territory  on  which  dairying  can 
be  practiced,  under  present  conditions,  is 
already  so  utilized. 

Since  the  trend  of  change  is  always 
toward  more  intensive,  and,  I  might  add, 
more  profitable  farming,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  great  area  now  utilized  for 
other  industries,  will  be  given  over  to 
dairying.  Tbe  acreage  now  employed 
for  that  purpose  will  not  be  increased, 
but  rather  diminished,  as  the  changes 
which  take  place  are  away  from,  not 
toward  dairying.  A  short  time  ago  the 
income  per  acre  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  our  greatest  dairy  county,  was 
$12,  while  in  1899,  the  value  per  acre  of 
potatoes  in  the  United  States  was  $33.48, 
and  that  for  all  vegetables,  $42.09.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  wideawake  farm¬ 
ers  should  give  up  a  part  of  their  dairy 
farms  to  other  crops,  especially  as  the 
help  necessary  to  milk  the  cows  may  be 
used  in  the  growing  of  other  crops. 
Dairying  is  an  unprofitable  branch  of 
farming;  that  is,  taken  by  itself,  the 
feeding  of  cows,  tbe  milking  and  care 
of  them,  is  not  itself  profitable.  As 
proven  repeatedly,  by  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  as  everyone  who  lias  kept  track 
knows,  milk  at  the  present  prices  is 
produced  at  a  loss.  1  will  here  forestall  1 
possible  criticism  by  saying  that  the 
dairy  farmer  makes  some  money  from 
his  farm,  but  if  be  divides  bis  farming 
into  two  parts,  the  raising  of  his  crops 
and  the  dairying  proper,  he  will  find  the  j 
profits  all  come  from  the  crops  raised, 
while  a  large  part  of  his  work  goes  on 
the  cows. 

Now  we  find  that  dairying  is  not 
likely  to  increase  on  the  present  plan, 
to  any  great  extent,  while  the  population 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  two 

per  cent  a  year.  The  larger  part  of  this 
increase  is  in  the  cities.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  is  probably  on  tbe  increase 
wfith  dairy  'products,  as  with  othetf1 
things,  would  make  the  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  more  than  two  per  cent  a  year. 
We  already  see  the  effect  of  this  greatly 
increasing  demand,  without  adequate 
balance  in  production,  in  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  prices  of  dairy  products. 
Less  than  30  years  ago,  the  price  of 
cheese  was  around  six  cents  a  pound, 
butter  as  low  as  11  or  12  cent's,  and  milk 
44  and  45  cents  a  hundred  in  Jefferson 
County.  This  year  cheese  at  our  factory 
sold  at  from  11J4  cents  for  the  lowest 
sale,  to  nearly  16  cents  ,  netting  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  about  $1.14 
per  100  pounds,  while  all  the  Fall  and 


Winter,  the  factory  has  sold  our  milk 
to  shipping  station,  at  a  price  netting 
us  from  $1.40  to  $1.80  per  100  pounds. 
Butter  has  hovered  around  36  cents. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  between  100 
and  200  per  cent,  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  something  has  been  doing. 
Something  will  continue  to  be  doing 
until  tbe  demand  has  overtaken  the 
supply,  and  the  price  risen  to  a  point 
where  dairying  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  The  milk  trust  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  is  of  course  a  drag,  for  by 
forcing  up  the  price  to  the  consumer  it 
reduces  the  demand  and  is  thereby  able 
to  force  down  tbe  price  to  the  producer, 
thus  interfering  .with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  to  the  detriment  of  both 
producer  and  consumer.  Co-operation 
may  overcome  this  condition,  and  hasten 
the  time  when  demand  will  overtake  the 
supply. 

A  tendency  to  increase  the  production 
of  milk,  without  increasing  the  acreage, 
while  keeping  the  cost  of  production  at 
the  lowest  point,  has  already  shown  it¬ 
self.  As  the  demand  increases  this  will 
become  tbe  rule,  rather  tharr  the  excep¬ 
tion.  One  factor  is  already  with  us — 
the  silo.  In  this  locality  where  dairying 
is  the  chief  industry,  but  few  dairymen 
are  without  a  silo,  and  more  are  being 
built  every  year.  The  practice  of  tbe 
supplementary  feeding  of  cows  in  the 
Summer  and  Fall  is  becoming  more 
common.  This  greatly  increases  the 
total  yearly  production  per  cow.  The 
Summer  silo  offers  the  most  economical 
means  of  doing  this,  and  as  time  goes 
on,  many  acres  of  rich  pasture  land  will 
be  put  to  a  more  profitable  use.  With 
the  perfection  of  the  milking  machine  a 
long  step  was  taken  toward  the  solution 
of  the  labor  problem.  Here  and  there 
small  patches  of  Alfalfa  are  being  raised. 
When  every  dairyman  has  his  Alfalfa 
patch,  the  incubus  of  the  grain  bill  will 
have  disappeared.  There  is  a  growing  t 
tendency  toward  elimination  of  the 
“boarder  cow.”  As  be  becomes  stimu¬ 
lated  by  higher  prices  for  his  milk,  the 
farmer’s  ambition  to  produce  more  will 
lead  him  to  improve  his  stock.  Some 
dairy  papers  are  urging  that  these  things 
be  done  now.  If  everyone  were  to  fol¬ 
low  this  advice,  we  should  only  be  the 
worse  off  for  it,  for  the  supply  is  already 
great  enough  to  prevent  the  price  to 
the  producer  rising  to  a  profitable  point. 
You  cannot  make  an  industry  pull  it¬ 
self  up  by  the  boot-straps.  A  rise  in 
price  is  the  only  efficient  stimulator  of 
production.  What  the  dairymen  must 
do,  is  to  sit  tight,  and  wait  for  a  rise 
in  prices.  In  looking  over  the  field,  we 
thus  conclude  that  the  future  of  dairying 
will  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  prices  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products,  and  in  a 
like  degree  a  movement  toward  more  in¬ 
tensive  dairying  and  more  economic 
milk  production. 

ALBERT  HOPKINS  DE  GRAFF. 


Choke  Him 

On  Facts 

When  you  get  tired  hearing  agents  or 
makers  of  common  cream  separators  ex¬ 
cuse  the  needless  disks  or  other  contrap¬ 
tions  they  use,  just  choke  them  on  facts 
that  disprove  their  claims. 

if  contraptions  were  necessary, 

how  do  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars, 
which  have  none,  produce  twice  the 
skimming  force, 
skim  faster  and 
several  times 
cleaner  than 
common  sepa¬ 
rators  ?  Why 
do  Tubulars 
proba  b 1 y 
replace 
more  com¬ 
mon  sepa¬ 
rators  than 
any  one 
maker  o  f 
such  mach¬ 
ines  sells? 

Why  do  Tubular  sales  easily  exceed  most, 
if  not  all,  others  combined  ?  Why  is  the 
Tubular  factory  the  world’s  biggest  sepa¬ 
rator  works  ?  Why  have  we  branch  fac¬ 
tories  in  Canada  and  Germany  ?  These 
facts  are  invincible  proofs  that  Tubulars 
are  The  World’s  Best. 
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TIIE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Franclnco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Let  Boost 

YOUR  DAIRY 
Profits 


The 

James*  way 
makes  barn  cleanli¬ 
ness  Complete,  there¬ 
fore  Health  and  Production  secure— Lightens  the  Labor  and 
Shortens  the  hours  of  barn  work. 

There  is  only  one  complete  stall  on  the  market — 

The  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stall 

Includes,  besides  the  stall  proper,  James  Adjustable  Stan¬ 
chion  and  James  Self-Cleaning  Manger. 

Add  James  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  to  James  Sanitary 
Stalls  and  you  have  the  most  sanitary  equipment  possible. 

Approved  in  every  detail  by  experts,  including  representa¬ 
tives  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Adopted  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  dairyman  everywhere. 

My  new  feed  and  litter  carrier  catalog  is  just  off  the  press, 
also  a  large  folder  in  colors  describing  the  famous  James  Sani¬ 
tary  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  They  are  given  free  for  the 
asking. 

W.  D.  JAMES,  Mgr.,  KENT  MFG.  CO. 

130  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wit. 


February  12, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Stevens'  Live  Slock  Markers 

“Practically  Out  of  Sight,  but  There  When 
Wanted."  For  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  dogs, 
poultry,  pigeons  or  any  form  of  livestock.  May 
be  put  on  any  animal  the  hour  of  its  birth.  No 
sores,  painless,  absolutely  permanent,  always 
legible  though  inconspicuous.  Herd  book  number 
of  every  owner  on  small  space.  Secret  marks  or 
monograms  on  any  part  of  the  body.  No  cutting 
or  metal  tags.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKER  CO., 

Box  99,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Arc  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  <4  Main  St. .West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


Death  ths  Stomach 
! Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  Bond  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days'  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  yon  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 


CHAIN  HANGING 


The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


rDI  IMD'C  IMPROVED’ 
L/KUmD  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLASE  B.  CRUMB,  BoxMl,  Forcstvllle,  Con* 


Boyle’s  Steel  Stanchion 


THE  ORJCINAL 
Lined  with  woo  J,  with  Thumb  Post  Latch 

DURABILITY  Best  Material  and 

Workmamkip,  Built  to  last  a  lifetime. 
COMFORT  Hunf  on  chains  allow* 
iof  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  wcifht  to 
carry. 

CLEANLINESS  Keep*  the  COW  (a 

place.  Forward  when  lyin|  dowo*  Back 
when  atan ding. 


/WWrf  i  howtnf  Mo  Jit  Dot  HI  tiomr— 
{Vvt  Print  iclA_  dftollt  /•»  Hitting 
U-Prit4*—frtl  . 


lJ'/J  A  Pig*  Stmt  hi  on  Fnmu 

wk,  l  SOLE  MAKERS 

iWiLjAS.  BOYLE  &  SON 

-  SALEM,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, N.Y. 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed, 
for  $15.95.  It  is  different  from 
anything  that  has  ever  before 
been  offered.  Skims  1  quart  of 
milk  a  minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher  priced 
machine.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  run 
it  sitting  down.  The 
crank  is  only  5  inches 
long.  Just  think  of  that ! 

The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel ;  easily  cleaned, 
and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Gears  run 
in  anti-friction  bearings 
and  thoroughly  protected. 

Before  you  decide  on  a 
cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 

AMERICAN 


AND  UPWARD 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 


OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices 
for  all  capacities  arc  astonishingly  low,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  high.  Our  machines  arc  up  to  date,  well 
built  and  handsomely  finished.  Run  easier, 
skim  closer,  have  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer 
parts  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  machines  in  use  giving  splendid  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog.  -  We 
will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated,  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator. 
Our  surprisingly  liberal  long  time 
trial  proposition,  generous  terms  of 
purchase  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America  and  the 
first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You 
save  agent’s,  dealer’s  and  even  cata¬ 
log  house’s  profits  by  dealing  with 
us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market.  Our  own  (manu¬ 
facturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  American  Separator.  We 
ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write 
us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


So”  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


1910. 
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A  GOOD  DAIRY  BARN. 

In  reply  to  J.  E.  X.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  requested  the  plans  for  a  dairy 
barn,  on  page  75,  I  send  the  following 
plans  and  bill  of  materials:  The  old 
stone  walls  that  he  mentions  will  be 
the  thing  for  concrete ;  they  should  be 
broken  up  as  for  pike  rock.  He  does  not 
mention  the  size  of  the  timbers  in  the 


PLAN  OF  LOFT. 

old  buildings,  but  we  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  will  get  new  material 
where  it  requires  it.  The  floor  plan  is 
36  x  40  feet.  16  feet  to  the  eaves;  the 
pitch  of  the  roof  is  between  a  third  and 
a  fourth  pitch,  which  is  better  than  a 
steeper  roof  for  metal  (galvanized  iron). 
The  floor  is  all  concrete.  The  silo  is 
12  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  tall,  made 
of  cypress  staves.  The  silo  may  be  left 


off,  but  it  is  the  greatest  link  in  the 
chain,  as  a  money-maker.  The  floor 
may  be  used  without  either  concrete  or 
wood,  but  a  man  loses  money  every  day 
he  does  so.  The  concrete  floor  may 
cost  a  little  more  at  first,  but  it  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  bottom  of 
the  windows  are  set  five  feet  from  the 
floor  and  work  on  slides.  At  each  end 
of  the  driveway  there  is  a  roller  door, 
8  x  10  feet.  At  the  end  there  are  two 
doors  that  run  on  tracks,  and  one  just 


above  them  that  is  hung  on  hinges;  this 
is  where  the  feed  is  put  into  the  loft, 
with  the  hay  fork  and  carrier.  There  is 
a  ladder  way  up  into  the  lift.  The  feed 
is  mixed  up  stairs  and  put  down  through 
the  opening  over  feed  alley.  Hay  for 
the  stock  in  the  box  stalls  is  put  down 
through  the  hole  at  the  stairs. 


Material  used  in  the  construction. 


Posts.  Inches.  Feet. 


10 

6x0 

22 

10 

0x0 

16 

Pieces. 

15 

0x0 

12 

X 

0x0 

10 

10 

2x0 

12 

10 

2x0 

16 

82 

2x4 

10 

50 

2x4 

12 

10 

2x6 

S 

16 

2x6 

10 

42 

2x4 

16 

42 

2x4 

8 

50 

2x4 

10 

end  nail  ties  and  plates 


rafters. 


3000  feet,  ship  lap  siding  (surface  measure.) 
2000  feet,  common  sheeting,  S  2  S. 

1500  feet,  flooring  for  the  loft. 

250  feet,  1x4  inches,  for  partition  slats. 
200  feet,  1  in.  1  x  2.  bed  mold,  for  cornish. 
18  12  It.  10x12  inches.  windows. 

4  sets  of  hangers  for  rotter  doors. 

6  pair,  strap  hinges,  10-inch. 

1300  sq.  ft.  concrete,  (including  pillars  for 
posts.) 


I  give  no  prices,  as  they  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  differed  places,  and  are  so 
misleading  in  figuring  up  the  cost  of  a 
building.  The  above  plan  is  suggestive 
of  many  changes,  especially  in  the  ar¬ 
ranging  of  the  room  in  the  loft  and  also 
the  stalls.  j.  w.  c. 

Kentucky. 


PULLETS  EAT  EGGS. 

I  am  just  starting  with  purebred  poultry, 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  Pullets  batched  last 
May  have  been  laying  about  two  weeks. 
They  eat  tbe  eggs  as  fast  as  they  lay  them. 
I  have  kept  oyster  shells,  dry  cracked  bone, 
grit,  charcoal,  dry  mash  and  beef  scrap  in 
hoppers  before  them  all  the  time  ever  since 
they  were  two  weeks  old,  so  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  do  for  them.  I  have  given 
them  raw  beef  for  the  last  week;  that  is, 
three  times  last  week,  but  it  has  not  made 
any  difference  as  yet.  I  placed  a  half 
dozen  china  nest  eggs  on  the  floor;  they 
just  tumbled  over  each  other  to  get  at  them. 
I  have  let  the  china  eggs  remain  on  the 
floor  but  it  does  no  'good.  I  have  always 
kept  mongrel  hens;  have  had  extra  good 
results  from  them,  which  prompted  me  to 
get  the  pitrebrvds.  I  paid  a  high  price 
for  Minorcas  as  they  are  from  a  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  strain.  Rather  poor  results  after  wait¬ 
ing  about  eight  months,  so  naturally  feel 
discouraged  with  purebreds,  though  I  know 
they  are  not  all  alike.  J.  a.  m. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Even  as  “all  signs  fail  in  a  drought” 
so  all  methods  fait  when  hens  get  in 
the  condition  of  these  Minorca  pullets. 
Years  ago  we  had  a  pen  of  Indian 
Games  that  were  such  confirmed  egg- 
eaters  that  they  would  gather  round  one 
of  their  number  laying  and  wait  for  the 
chance  to  get  at  the  egg.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  this  pen  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  to  check  egg-eating  which  gen¬ 
erally  comes  from  lack  of  shell  material. 
In  this  case  it  seems  that  every  reason¬ 
able  want  has  been  supplied,  although 
nothing  has  been  said  about  exercise, 
and  hens  need  lots  of  exercise,  which 
the  modern  method  of  hopper  feeding  is 
lacking.  I  should  take  out  all  old  nests 
and  substitute  nests  made  of  common 
nail  kegs  sawed  into  with  the  nests  at 
the  bottom,  this  gives  room  for  the  hens 
to  lay  but  not  to  cat  their  eggs,  nor  can 
they  reach  them  from  the  edge  of  the 
nests.  F.  Q.  WHITE. 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter.  —  Extensive  drops  in  price 
throughout,  the  East  and  Central  West  have 
been  noted  during  the  past  two  weeks.  In 
New  York  the  decline  amounted  to  six  cents; 
in  Cincinnati,  four ;  in  Washington,  St. 
Louis  and  Elgin,  six.  These  drops  have  been 
caused  not  so  much  by  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  as  by  the  fact  that  consumers  have 
been  economizing,  using  butter  as  a  luxury. 
They  considered  the  retail  prices  outrageous 
and  took  tbe  only  feasible  means  of  self¬ 
protection.  An  occasional  farmer  may  have 
profited  by  the  recent  high  prices,  but  by 
far  the  greater  bulk  of  profit  has  gone  to 
speculators  who  early  in  the  Winter  began 
trying  to  “educate”  the  public  by  newspaper 
articles  showing  why  butter  was  sure  to 
sell  for  50  cents  before  Spring.  It  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  common  sense  business,  well  recog¬ 
nized  by  those  who  have  given  fairly  careful 
attention  to  the  current  of  trade,  from 
source  to  terminus,  that  squeezing  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  the  limit  of  endurance  is  a  bad 
policy,  even  though  he  has  no  means  of  re¬ 
taliation  except  buying  on  the  basis  of  ne¬ 
cessity'  considered  in  its  most  restricted 
sense.  This  fosters  a  feeling  of  ill  will, 
which  is  sadly  out  of  place  in  trade.  Be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  barest  necessity  and 
the  first  approach  of  extravagance  in  the 
matter  of  food,  clothing  and  housing  there 
is  a  field  of  comfortable  living  toward  which 
most  people  of  moderate  means  aim,  and 
tradesmen  usually  learn  that  it  pays  to 
foster  this  condition  rather  than  put  askew 
the  feelings  of  consumers. 

Regulation  of  Storage. — Bills  to  remedy 
the  alleged  evils  of  storage  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  various  legislative  bodies  at 
present.  In  some  cases  the  idea  is  to  limit 
storage  of  perishable  goods  to  six  mouths. 
There  would  be  some  merit  in  this  from 
the  standpoint  of  health,  but  with  many 
products  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  cither 
by  analysis  or  an  eating  test,  that  they  are 
not  as  wholesome  a  year  old  as  after  six 
months'  storage.  This  would  give  good  lever¬ 
age  for  showing  the  law  unconstitutional  in 
putting  an  unjust  hardship  on  those  who 
have  money  invested  in  storage  plants.  The 
remedy'  for  the  speculative  evils  of  storage, 
which  result  in  the  “corner"  of  necessities 
and  consequent  extravagant  prices  is  not  in 
limiting  the  period  of  storage  hut  in  com¬ 
pelling  a  public  statement  of  the  amount  of 
goods  Ihus  held.  Railroads  and  other  cor¬ 
porations  have  to  make  public  similar  es¬ 
sential  details  about  tlieir  business  and  this 
is  not  considered  a  violation  of  constitu¬ 
tional  right,  but  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
whole  public.  If  the  quantity  of  butter, 
eggs,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  meats,  etc.,  in 
storage  be  made  public  the  danger  of 
corners  and  unwarranted  prices  will  be 
slight.  Under  such  conditions  prices  regu¬ 
late  themselves.  This  suggestion  has  been 
frequently  made,  hut  legislators  have  hand¬ 
led  it  very  gingerly,  knowing  the  powerful 
interests  that  are  piling  up  millions  through 
secret  storage,  w.  .w.  h. 


"MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS' 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5 34 x 
7%-in.— indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  "Advantages  of  Silo, ”25  pages: 
“Silos:  How  to  Build,” 76 pp;  "Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos.”  10  pp;  "Silage  Crops,” 
16  pp;  "How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp: 
“Mow  to  Feed  Silage,”  22  pp;  “Feeder's  Guide,  1 
etc.,  56  pp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down-nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  lOe.eoin  or  stamps^ 
mention  this  paper. 


SILO  BOOK  FREE 


Tells  profits  silos  make — tells  what  a  Lansing  mean 
to  you.  Shows  just  the  silo  to  meet  your  needs — 
tell,  why  you  can’tafford  t  get  along  without  one.  1 

Lansing  Silos 

Best  lumber;  best  construction ;  pos¬ 
itively  air-tight.  All-Steel  Hoops  with 
Draw  Logs,  and  Continuous  Doorway 
with  Ladder  Front.  VVdte  for  our  book. 

Read  what  Experiment  Stations  and  many^ 

Lansing  owners  say.  Write  Now, 

SEVERENCE  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Depl.  329  Lansing.  Mich. 


ROSS  SILO 

it 

r  Tho  only  thoroughly  manufactured 

F  Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stare. 

|  Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 

7  ladder.  Triple  bevoled  «ilo  door  with 
it  hinges.  Equipped  witn  extra  heavy 
^  hoopa  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  Juno 

iji 

... 

III 

fl 

III 

M 

Hlf 

fl  ' 

for  itself  in  on©  season.  Write  to- 

JjS 

is 

will  savo  you  money.  Agent*  wanted. 

The  !£•  W*  Ross  Co.(Est.l850) 

I  — 

ip  Box  13  STBixamu).  Ohio 

CHR.  HANSEN’S 

Danish  Butter  Color 

MAKES  PRIZE- WINNING  BUTTER- 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  nitder  all  Pure 
Food  Laws,  State  and  National. 

RENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  lor  Cheese  Mak¬ 
ing:  on  the  Farm. 

JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  lee  cream . 

•JUNKET  RRAND  B  U  T  T  E  R  MILK 
TABLETS. 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

Are  you  planning  to  fit  out  a 
sanitary  stable  this  year  ?  Send 
us  measurements  of  stable,  and 
let  us  quote  you  prices  on  Pipe 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water  Basins, 
Litter  Carriers,  etc.  Circulars 
on  application. 

Footer  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
POf,  In*,  lildff.,  KocheHtcr,  \.  Y. 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
IUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tfglrt  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  arc  some  of  the  unusual  features.  -The 


V 


SILOS 

Recognized  as  Ihe  standard  because  of 
iheir  massive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Send  for  catalog. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11.  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
Of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  t  ho.  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 

formly.  ami  best  of  ail  f  W  i_„„  . 

never  bruises  or  "imp™."*,?®,) 

8Pe«2Ah*  *  Potato  Planter 

postal  for 
our  free 
book. 


Ns  Misses 
No  Doubles 
^  No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MF6.  GO..  Box  102-P 


GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


We  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 

and  refund  your 
money  if  after  thirty 
days  trial  you  do  not 
find  the  WATER¬ 
LOO  BOY  gasoline 
engine  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  We  make  this  offer  to  you  in 
good  faith  and  trust  to  your  honor  to 
give  the  engine  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
trial.  W e  make  you  judge  of  the  merits 
of  our  engine. 

The  Waterloo 

will  do  more  work  than  any  $45  a  month  hired 
hdnd  you  ever  heard  of,  and  we’ll  let  you  prove 
it.  We’ll  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  farmer  who  will  hitch  the  engine  up  to 
his  hard  work  and  give  it  a  month’s  trial.  You 
are  one  of  them.  If  it  doesn’t  convince  you  that 
you  are  losing  money  by  not  having  it  on  your 
place,  send  it  back,  freight  charges  at  our  expense. 

Our  terms  make  it  easy  for  any  farmer  to  own 

a  Waterloo  Boy. 

You  can  afford  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine,  for 
they  are  money-savers,  but  you  can’t  afford  to  buy 
until  you’ve  tried  the  Waterloo  Boy.  It  has 
already  stood  the  test  of  17  years  steady  service  and 
is  good  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  guaranteed  for 
five  years.  It  is  the  simplest  engine  to  operate — 
most  economical  of  fuel— develops  the  full  rated 
horse  power — safest  engine  built — never  balks  in  any 
weather— costs  only  five  cents  a  day  to  run. 

We  have  a  fully  illustrated  catalog:  describing:  the  Waterloo 
Boy  engine  and  giving  many  valuable  engine  facts.  Write 
for  it.  Do  it  today,  while  it’s  on  your  mind.  Address 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

184  W.  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Last  September  I  sent  the  Globe  Hosiery 
Mills  of  Kernersville,  N.  C..  $1  for  hosiery 
as  per  their  advertisement  in  a  city  paper, 
but  I  cannot  get  the  goods  or  the  dollar 
back.  Can  you  help  me?  J.  a.  r. 

Maine. 

This  seems  to  be  another  concern  that 
thinks  more  of  a  dollar  than  of  a  repu¬ 
tation.  They  pay  no  attention  to  in¬ 
quiries  about  this  order  and  remittance. 

A  short  time  ago  I  received  from  my  son 
in  Montana  a  box  of  candy,  weighing  7% 
pounds,  and  the  charges  were  $3.  This 
same  lot.  put  up  in  two  packages  and  sent 
by  mail,  would  have  been  about  $1.20. 
Isn't  tnis  another  argument  in  favor  of  a 
package  post?  These  overcharges  are  so  fre¬ 
quent  here  that  the  people  are  not  surprised, 
but  rather  are  expecting  them  all  the  time. 

Virginia.  m.  o.  e. 

We  took  the  case  up  with  Adams 
Express  Co.,  and  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  subscriber : 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  write  to 
tell  you  that  the  express  company  made 
haste  to  refund  80  cents,  and  they  stated 
that  $2.20  was  the  proper  charge  on  that 
package  of  7%  pounds.  I  shall  use  all  my 
influence  to  interest  my  neighbors  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  as  I  am  convinced  it  ranks  away 
above  all  other  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

Virginia.  M.  o.  e. 

It  seems  that  the  regular  rate  was 
about  30  cents  per  pound,  but  for  good 
measure  they  tacked  on  80  cents  extra. 
The  whole  country  suffers  from  the 
exactions  of  the  express  companies,  but 
the  South  seems  to  suffer  more  than  any 
other  section. 

In  the  Spring  of  1908,  I  sent  W.  \Y. 
Thomas.  Anna,  Ill.,  $9.62  for  an  order  of 
strawberry  plants.  He  said  it  was  too  late 
to  ship,  and  wanted  to  hold  the  order  until 
the  next  year.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  him 
to  return  my  money,  but  cannot  get  it.  Can 
you  help  me?  a.  s.  m. 

Canada. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  help 
much.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  reply  to 
our  requests  for  the  remittance.  He  ap¬ 
parently  thinks  $9.62  worth  more  to  him 
than  a  reputation  for  doing  reputable 
business.  Some  of  his  neighbors  ought 
to  take  him  in  hand  and  make  him 
realize  that  his  conduct  in  this  case  is 
a  discredit  to  the  town  in  which  he  lives. 

A  Methodist  minister  from  the  Far 
West  closes  a  letter  to  us  as  follows : 

I  admire  your  work  of  exposing  shams 
and  humbugs.  Keep  at  it.  I  believe  your 
work  is  as  necessary  as  mine.  I  wish  you 
Godspeed  in  your  good  cause. 

This  is  indeed  a  compliment,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  undeserved,  and  coming 
from  such  a  source  we  appreciate  it. 
The  works  have  this  in  common :  Both 
are  for  the  good  of  the  people  as  those 
who  labor  see  their  duty  and  their  privi¬ 
lege.  Both  are  necessary.  But  work 
for  man’s  material  benefit,  while  neces¬ 
sary,  can  never  attain  the  importance 
of  work  for  his  spiritual  and  moral 
life.  Yet  there  is  this  in  common  too — 
both  are  a  fight  against  evil. 


About  a  year  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  The 
R.  X.-Y.  denouncing  the  Globe  Association 
.of  Chicago.  I  did  not  believe  it.  and  entered 
their  employ.  I  want  to  say  now,  I  believe 
them  the  greatest  swindlers  out  of  jail. 
They  have  utterly  failed  to  keep  a  single 
promise  to  me  in  good  faith.  Their  goods 
are  trash.  D.  c.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  more  in  the  above  confession 
than  many  of  our  readers  would  think. 
The  biggest  frauds  we  ever  exposed  had 
the  most  defenders.  Many  people  have 
pet  fakes,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
turn  on  us,  and  refuse  to  believe.  But 
of  all  the  mean  fakes  this  Globe  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  most  persistent.  They  first 
fake  you  by  getting  an  advance  remit¬ 
tance,  and  then  simply  commission  you 
to  fake  your  neighbors  and  send  them 
the  proceeds. 

On  the  20th  inst..  the  Wells-Fargb  Ex¬ 
press  Company  at  Monsey  paid  my  claim 
for  $1.50  in  settlement  of  the  complaint 
sent  you. 

New  York.  c.  k. 

This  complaint  came  in  last  June. 
We  have  been  after  that  $1.50  ever  since. 
This  was  a  box  of  dressed  poultry 
shipped  a  distance  of  32  miles.  It  was 
at  the  express  office  in  the  city  in  the 
early  morning  of  June  23.  The  con¬ 
signee  called  on  the  telephone  about  it 
several  times  during  the  hot  day,  but  it 
was  not  offered  for  delivery  until  6  -.30 
P.  M..  when  it  was  refused  as  spoiled. 
The  shipper  was  not  notified  until  the 
24th,  and  the  express  company  refused 
any  redress.  They  first  wrote  us  that 
they  though  the  service  was  better  than 
most  of  their  Harlem  business,  and  held 
themselves  blameless  as  the  shipper  did 
not  ice  the  box.  We,  however,  informed 
them  that  we  held  them  responsible  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  the  goods  were  perish¬ 
able  and  carried  them  around  on  their 
wagon  a  whole  hot  day,  in  opposition  to 
repeated  requests  for  delivery.  We  con¬ 
sidered  the  evidence  conclusive  of  their 
responsibility  and  unless  they  paid  it  we 


would  take  an  assignment  of  the  claim,  ; 
and  bring  suit  in  our  own  name  in  the 
city  courts  to  recover.  We  admitted 
that  the  amount  in  this  case  was  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  suit,  but  the 
principle  was  big  enough,  and  we  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  a  court  decision  on  it. 
Further  investigation  followed  and  the 
settlement  resulted. 

C.  B.  F.  Barra,  who  lives  at  261  Lafayette 
street.  New  York  city,  sent  his  sister  and 
brother  here  to  board  for  the  Summer.  Just 
as  they  were  about  to  go  home,  lie  sent 
me  a  cheek  for  $45  drawn  on  the  State 
Bank  of  New  York.  He  is  an  attorney  at 
350  Broadway.  The  check  was  protested 
with  $1.20  charges.  I  wish  you  would  col¬ 
lect  it  for  me  :  I  am  an  old  man  and  a  hard 
worker  and  need  the  returns  for  our  hard 
labor.  F.  L. 

New  York. 

Attorney  Barra  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  creditors  we  have  yet  had  I 
to  deal  with.  We  followed  him  up  | 
until  we  got  tired.  Then  we  gave  it  to 
cur  attorney  for  collection,  and  he  is 
unable  to  collect  without  suit.  But 
Mr.  Barra  has  not  heard  the  last  of 
this  case  yet.  He  may  know  enough 
law  to  protect  himself  technically  in 
handing  out  worthless  checks  to  country 
people,  but  he  cannot  do  so  and  escape 
the  contempt  of  decent  people.  Such 
trickery  is  small  business  for  a  licensed 
officer  of  the  court,  and  we  propose  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  every  judge  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  prac¬ 
tices  law. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  as  good  In 
all  respects  as  the  ‘•Publisher's  Desk,"  in 
your  paper,  and  would  like  to  have  a  word 
In  confirmation  of  the  statement  of  II.  11. 

S.  on  page  998,  in  regard  to  the  St.  Cloud 
land.  The  sugar  cane  land  was  broken  and 
ditched  some  time  before  that  for  the 
rice  farm  upon  which  I  worked  20  or  25 
years  ago.  This  land  is  of  muck  and  clay 
formation,  and  was  covered  by  water  from 
two  inches  to  two  feet  deep.  Ditches  were 
dug  about  50  feet  apart,  and  the  soil  from 
these  ditches  was  spread  out  between  the 
same.  After  the  soil  had  been  allowed  to 
dry  out  all  it  would,  the  company  at¬ 
tempted  to  plow  it  with  mules  wearing  a 
broad  mud  shoe.  This  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  only  degree  of  success  was  attained 
through  the  use  of  small  oxen.  Plows  had 
to  be  abandoned  and  rolling  coulters  were 
used.  In  short,  the  land  in  question  is 
marshy  and  the  home  of  malaria  and  bull¬ 
frogs,  bordered  by  what  is  termed  in  Flor¬ 
ida  as  "scrub,”  being  a  glistening  white 
coarse  sand  on  which  grows  runted  pine, 
and  all  attempts  to  raise  anything  on  it 
have  failed.  Florida  has  a  fine  reputation 
for  health  and  long  life,  but  one’s  dream  : 
will  never  be  realized  if  they  expect  to 
find  them  on  St.  Cloud  property  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  tracts  no  more  desirable. 

Key  West.  Fla.  f.  h.  m. 

We  thought  we  had  already  exhausted 
this  St.  Cloud  land  scheme;  but  we 
could  not  overlook  this,  coming  as  it 
does  from  one  familiar  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Again  let  us  say,  Florida,  like 
other  States,  has  Its  advantages  and  its 
good  and  worthless  lands.  If  you  buy 
there,  make  sure  from  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  that  you  do  not  get  the  swamps. 

The  Newton  Balance  Valve  Co..  Newton, 
Iowa,  sold  me  one  of  their  Barngrover 
double  parted  balance  valves,  warranted  to 
increase  the  power  of  my  engine  20  to  30 
per  cent.  The  valve  was  no  good.  We  sent 
it  back,  and  they  sent  another,  which  is  no 
better.  Neither  of  them  worked  as  well  as 
the  old  one  we  took  out.  I  wrote  the  com¬ 
pany  and  refused  to  accept  it.  but  can  now 
get  no  reply  to  my  letters.  What  can  I  do 
in  the  matter?  W.  a.  p. 

New  York. 

When  we  received  the  above  com¬ 
plaint,  we  looked  over  the  letters  and 
advertising  circulars  and  looked  up  the 
financial  rating  of  the  company,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  farmer  to  write  again.  We 
could  not  believe  that  an  apparently  re¬ 
sponsible  house  could  refuse  redress  in 
such  a  case.  Later  we  wrote  them  sev¬ 
eral  times  ourselves  and  got  no  reply. 
This  is  their  guarantee : 

We  guarantee  you  complete  satisfaction, 
or  every  cent  of  cash  will  be  returned  you. 
It's  a  case  of  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose. 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  where  the 
company  gains  $82.50,  the  price  of  the 
valve,  and  the  farmer  loses  that  amount. 
The  meanest  concerns  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  are  houses  with  financial 
ratings,  and  fairly  good  credit,  which 
make  strong  guarantee  of  their  goods, 
and  then  fail  to  live  up  to  the  promises. 
This  is  a  typical  case  of  this  kind,  and 
we  hope  farmers  who  operate  engines 
will  take  the  trouble  to  tell  the  Newton 
Balance  Valve  Co.  that  their  perform¬ 
ances  do  not  balance  with  their  prom¬ 
ises.  No  man  is  safe  from  an  imposition 
of  this  kind,  and  such  treatment  of  a 
customer  ought  to  be  made  unpopular. 

The  National  Mail  Order  Co.,  226  Wooster 
street,  New  York. 

We  have  a  complaint  from  one  woman 
who  sent  them  $10  for  a  cloak,  and  could 
not  get  it.  We  have  another  complaint 
from  another  woman  who  sent  them  a 
remittance  for  handkerchiefs,  on  an 
order  which  was  never  filled.  We  are 
simply  tired  of  asking  them  for  ex¬ 
planations  which  they  usually  neglect  to 
make.  j.  j.  n. 


The  Cyphers  Incubator 

Pays  From  the  Start 

^  ■  —  ■  -> 

Begin  right  —  whether  you  are  In  the  chicken 
business  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  Don't  “experi¬ 
ment  up”  to  Cyphers  quality.  Get  the  best  first. 

The  Cyphers  means  no  moisture  troubles;  no 
heating  troubles;  no  ventilation  troubles.  Biggest 
percentages ;  healthiest  chicks.  I  t’s  the  best  by  test. 

The  World’s  Standard  Hatcher 

Used  by  more  Government  Experiment  Stations, 
more  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  more  well-known 
Fanciers  and  Practical  Poultrymen  than  all  other 
makes  combined.  A  hot-air  machine  —  no  metal 
tanks  to  rust  out.  Self-regulating;  self-ventilating. 

Cyphers  Incubators 
and  Brooders  are 
guaranteed  to  you 
personally.  You  have 
90  days — 4  hatches — to 
prove  a  Cyphers  In¬ 
cubator.  Money 
back  If  you  want  It 
— after  fair  trial.  160- 
page  Catalog  free. 

Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

Department  38, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Chicago, IH.| 

Boston,  Mass.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaU 


100-Egg,  Fireproof,  Automatic 

BROODER. 
INCUR  A  TOR 


or  Two  for  $19.80.  with  all  fixtures 
complete.  Freight  paid  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Special  prices  further  west. 

A  Twentieth-Century  Wonder. 

Hatches  and  Hovers  like  a  Live  Hen.  One 
Regulator.  One  Lamp.  Saves  One-Half 
operating  expense.  Fireless  Brooder  At¬ 
tachment.  Practically  four  machines  in 
one.  Porous  ventilating  system.  Eighty 
per  cent,  hatches  guaranteed.  Forty  or 
sixty  days’  trial.  A  gold  mine  on  any  farm. 

Older  direct  and  save  time,  or  send  for  Free 
Book  “K,”  fully  describing  this  remarkable 
invention.  Address— 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO., 

136  West  Main  St.,  Morrow,  O 

—  |  i  "i—  '■ 


hatchee.  Right  principle*, 
right  materials,  right  building, 
right  ventilation,  right  regulation, 
means  more  chicks  and  greater  profit. 
Victor  quality  costs  but  little  more  and  the 
difference  on  one  or  two  hatches  more 
pays  It.  Write  us  first.  Our  book 
Incubators”  will  be  sent  free.  It  has 
Important  information  for  Incubator  buyers. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  160  Kentucky  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Buys  Besl 
140-Egg 

Incubator 


Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self¬ 
regulating.  Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Broader,  $4.50.  Ordered  together, 
£11.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma¬ 
chines  at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Hatch  With  the  Least 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  Is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  It  and  If  It  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  any other  incubator, ! 
sc; 
pr 
W 


regardless  of  price, 
send  It  back.  ~50-Egg  Size  Only  $4. 50.  Same  low 
rices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies, 
"rite  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factories  Co., Dept. X 3 1, Cleveland,  O. 


HERE’S  CERTAINTY 

For  beginner,  old-timer— every¬ 
body.  Don’t  guess  or  experiment 
—don't  have  mishaps.  The  16- 
year-old 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

make  you  sure.  Thousands  have* 
proved  them  the  world's  greatest.  Booklet  on  “Proper  , 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks,  anil  Turkeys,  10c.  | 
50c  Poultry  paper  1  year.  26c.  Catalog  free. 

I)e^AoineDncubato^Coy^92nd^cM)esJrtoinesHowiJ 


125  Egg  Incubator  $10 


and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together  we 
i  „  send  both  for  #10 
j  Freight  paid  east  of  Rock¬ 
ies.  Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  103,  Racine,  Wis. 


TO  SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 

We  Will  Save  You  Money  “SMS 

Grit,  Eggs  for  hatching,  Baby  chicks,  etc.  Write 
today.  THE  UNITED  CO.,  26-B  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MAIIftl’C  latest  model 
IriAim  O  BONE  CUTTER 


cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
110  Days’ Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

RiKF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD, MASS, 


JOHNSTON’S  BEST 
WATER  SYSTEM 

affords  you  every  con¬ 
venience  of  City  water. 

Fire  protection ,  adds 
value  to  property,  cuts 
out  water  tax  and  labor 
Freight  prepaid.  Write 
for  complete  literature. 

JOHNSTON  MFG.  CO.,  j 

C.  Sharp,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


U.S.  DEPT,  of  AGRICULTURE 

acknowledges  that,  gallon  for  gallon.  AVENAKIUS 
CARBOLINEUM  is  by  far  the  most  concentrated 
wood  preserving  paint  known.  A  heavy  nut  brown 
paint  stain  applied  with  a  brush,  spray  or  b.v  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  timber.  It  is  also  the 
MOST  RADICAL  REMEDY  AGAINST  ALL  VERMIN 

BULLETIN  33  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 
1B1  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coai-se  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1814. 

R.  MacKELLAR'S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


KEYSTONE  FOODS 

are  demanded  and  used  by  successful 
poultrymen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don't  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

E.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  II!. 


Pfll  I  IF  D|  |  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  lUrOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


JCOTCH  COLI/IKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
*  eight inos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


Hone’s  “Bred  to  Lay” 
Rose  Comb  Rhode 


Island  Reds 


Large,  vigorous,  rich 
red  Cockerels  a  n  d 
Pullets,  bred  fro  in 
best  selected  layers;  also  choice  yearling  hens. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND  Leghorns  both  old 

n  w  ir  X  XT  TV  TT  .rx  ,r  o  aPd  J'oun.S  to  disposo 

PEKIN  D  U  C  K  S  °f, at  pri<“es  to 

Also  some  promising 
Mav  hatched  cockerels  at  $2.00  and  $11.00  each. 
Grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cockerels  sired 
by  ten  pound  cocks  tor  $3.00  and  $5.00  each.  A  few 
more  White  Wyandotte  yearling  hens  and  cocks. 
Remember  our  strain  of  Pekin  ducks  is  second  to 
none,  that  we  have  both  old  and  young  and  over 
1,000  to  select  from.  Prices  of  exhibition  stock  on 
application.  Incubator  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The 
only  large  successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS 

Cockerels  $2  00  to  $3.00.  Pullets  $1.50  each. 
Selected  Breeding  Pen,  10  Pullets  and  1  Cockerel. 
$25.00.  MINCH  HliOS,  Bridgeton,  N.  ,J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS;  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Ixc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos,  30  line  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls,  gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators,  poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  tocare  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheems,  Pa. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


AND  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  &  Game  Park,  Yard  ley,  Pa. 


SO  \A/  I. KGHOKNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
■  U  i  fl  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  Poston's  While  Wyandotte*. 

White  African  Guineas  ami  Keg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FAllM, 
Nathaniel  Racon,  Mgr,,  Tidcott,  W.  Va. 


Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
wMJUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  batching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys  mated,  unrelated. 

Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


UAN  ALSTYNE’S  R.  I.  REDS,  bred  for  vigor  and  egg  pro- 
»  duction.  Breeding  cockerels  and  eggs  for  hatching. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  Sc  Son,  Snnnyside  Karin,  Kiuderhook,  N.  V. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  forotir  1909  Catalog,  chock  fullofuaefnl 
information.  Describee  ami  illustrates  3f>  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


LARGE  PEKIN  DUCKS,  WIl  Wyandotts  and  W.  Rock,  Cockerels 
and  Toulouse  Geese  for  sale.  E.  Schieber,  Huey  ms,  O. 


R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  dottes, Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  henvy  laying  strains.  High- 
class  birds  for  breeding,  show  or  export.  SIN¬ 
CLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
February  4.  KUO.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  balk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fultoa,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indelimte  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale  Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb...  .39  ©  .30  .33©  .35 

Good  to  Cboiee . 26  ©  .28  30c*  .32 

l/Ower  Grades  .......  .23  @  .25  26©  .28 

State  Dairy,  best . 28  ©  .29  AO©  .32 

Common  to  Good _  23  @  .26  .25®  .28 


Factory . 22  @  25  24®  26 

Packing  Slock . . 21  @  .24 


51ILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 
to-quart  can,  netting  4  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

CHEESE 

.  qt. 

Jl)9@ 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .16  ©  .18 

.20© 

Common  to  Good., 

...  .12  ©  .15 

.16© 

Skims . 

...  .05  ©  .08 
EGGS 

.10© 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

...  .35  ©  .36 

.38© 

White,  good  to  choice.  .31  @  .33 

.34© 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .32  @  .33 

.35© 

Common  to  Good.. 
Storage . 

...  .22  @  .25 

BEANS 

.28© 

Marrow,  bn . 

M  edlnm . 

qt. 

Pea . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eye.! . 

Prime  to  Choice . 

Common  to  Good . . . . 
German,  New  Crop.. 

.  2.:>0  ©  3.15 
.  3.00  @  3.50 
..3.10  @3.20 
HOPS 

..  .33  @  .34 
...  .25  ©  AO 
..  .68  ©  .72 

qt. 

.12 


.24 

.18 

.12 


.40 

.36 

.37 

.30 


.15 


.15 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

to 

©  11 

.16 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.06 

@  .09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

©  .07 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

1.75 

©  1.85 

Cherries . 

.16 

©  .18  lb. 

.22© 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.22 

©  .2214  lb. 

.25© 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

©  .15 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Hubb’n,  bbl... 

2.00 

@  3  00 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

©  4.50 

Spitz . 

2.00 

®  3.50 

Spy . 

2.00 

fa)  u.oO 

King . 

2.50 

©  4.50 

Baldwin... . 

2.00 

@  4.00 

Greening . 

2.25 

@  4.50 

Jonathan . 

©  4.50 

Russet . 

,  2.00 

©  2.25 

Western,  box . 

2.00 

©  4.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4.00 

©  5.50 

New  Jersey . 

4.00 

@  4.25 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.. 

.30 

©  .75 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00  @  4.75 

Maine.  165  lbs .  1.60  @  1.75 

State  and  West’n.  bbl  1.35  ©  1.70 
Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.50  @  2.50 
Brussels  Sprouts,  qt...  .07  ©  .09 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.00  ©  1.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 18.00  ©28.00 

Celery,  doz . 10  @  55 

Lettuce,  bbl . 75  ©  3.50 

Peas,  J^bbt.  bkt .  2.00  @  9.00 

Peppers. 

Fla.  Carrier .  1.50  ©  3.50 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00  ®  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 1  00  ©  2.00 

Romaine,  Vs- bbl.  bkt..  .50  ®  1.50 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.00  ®  4.25 

Spinach,  bbl . . 1.00  ®  1.75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.50  ©  225 
Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier. . .  1.25  ©  2.50 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  @  1.00 


each  .03®  .05 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz.  .75  ®  1.00 

No.  2,  box .  2.50  to  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  ®  .20 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  150  @3.00 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  lb . 15  © 

Fowls  .  . . 17  © 

Roosters . .11  @ 

Ducks. . 17  © 

Geese.. . 13  ©  .14 

Turkeys . 13  ®  .17 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fcv . 

.24 

© 

.25 

.27© 

.29 

Common  to  Good .... 

.20 

@ 

.22 

.22© 

.20 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.24 

© 

.25 

•26@ 

.28 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

© 

.19© 

.24 

Common  Run . 

.14 

w 

.16 

.15@ 

.18 

Capons,  fancy . 

Common  to  Good. . . . 

.28 

© 

.30 

.22 

© 

.25 

Fowls . 

.12 

© 

.18 

.15® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring  .. . 

.12 

<& 

.21 

.18®  .24 

Geese . 

@ 

.15 

Squabs,  doz . . 

l.aU 

(& 

5.06 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.40 

© 

6.90 

Bulls. . .  .. 

3.  Oil 

© 

4.70 

Cows . 

Calves, 

2.UU 

© 

4.10 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

7.00 

@10.50 

Culls . 

4.50 

© 

5.H0 

Sheep,  loo  lbs . 

4.11(1 

© 

5.00 

Lambs . 

7.50 

fa) 

S.00 

Hogs .  . . . 

8.25 

(SL 

8.90 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb...... . . .08  ®  .14 

Lambs. 

Hothouse,  head . 4.00  ©  y.00 

Pork,  1U0  lbs . 11.00  to  12. 50 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.24 

No.  2,  Red .  1.30 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .65  ©  .72 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .60  ©  .65 

Rye . 80  ®  84 

Barley,  feeding . 63  ®  .65 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  ©23.00 

No.  2 . 20.00  @21.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  ©19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  @22  00 

Clover . 18.00  @20.00 

Wild  Hay . 12.00  @14.00 

Straw,  Rye..... . 16.00  @18.00 

Oat  aDd  Wheat . 10.00  @11.00 


wfth  subsoil  attachment.  If  you  have  ditching 
to  do, this  plow  will  save  you  more  money  than 
any  Implement  you  have  on  your  farm.  Reduces 
cost  of  digging  ditch  from  one-half  to  two-, 
thirds.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

LARIMER  MFC.  CO.* 

UOLA,  (near  Chicago,)  ELL. 


Larimer  Ditching  Plow 


Muskrat,  Mink,  Coon,  Skunk. 

Sell  direct.  U.  A.  TRAPPERS’  SELLING  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  E.  M.  Copeland,  Sec.,  4  Steubenville,  O. 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 


and  also  give  you  a  share  in  the  profit  we  make 
when  we  resell. 

Our  new  Profit-Sharing  Plan  makes  Kann  returns 
larger  than  you  would  get  elsewhere.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  our  20  years  of  fur  buying. 
Express  charges  paid  and  settlements  made  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  today  for  Price  List  and  Profit- 
Sharing  Plan. 

KANN  &  COMPANY, 

41  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


Fur  Shippers. 

I  handle  furs  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  not  just 
for  my  health.  If  you  haven’t  got  one  of  my  tags 
use  an  Express  Company’s  tag  and  write  me  to  hold 
the  shipment  separate;  then  youcjin  judge  whether 
it  would  lie  safe  to  send  me  all  you  collect  or  not. 
Write  for  prices  now. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS, 

Box  10,  J  20  East  16th  St.,  New  York. 


What’s  an 
Acre  Worth 


Attention,  Farmers  ! 

Does  it  pay  more  to  raise  grain  for  market,  or  feed  it  to  stock  ?  The  success¬ 
ful  farmer  can  answer  this  question.  Heknows  yield  of  every  acre.  He  knows 
value  of  this  yield.  He  keeps  a  Crop  Costs  Account.  You  can  keep  one,  too,  with 

Bickmore’s  Farm  Account  Book— Free 

This  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  farmer  who  wants  to  make  his  land — crops  and 
time,  bring  the  biggest  returns.  It  is  a  book  of  64  pages— principal  feature.  Crop  Costs 
Account.  Specially  ruled  pages  for  cash  account,  laborer’s  time  record,  annual  inventory, 
breeding  table  and  wage  table.  All  important  accounts  on  running  of  farm — information 
about  getting  acreage  in  field — measuring  corn  in  bin,  etc.,  etc.  Simplicity — keynote  of 

book.  Entry  instructions  given  on  each  page — son  or  daughter 
can  keep  it  for  you. 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 
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Works  While  the  Horse  Works  ” 


BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO. 

_ Box  702,  old  Town,  Maine _ 


We  will  send  you,  with  Bickmore’s  Farm  Account  Book,  free  sample  of  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure, 
if  you’ve  never  used  it  in  your  stables.  It  prevents  laying  up  horses  from  galled  shoulders,  saddle 
and  harness  galls  and  rope  bruises  and  it 
cures  while  You  work  the  horse.  We 
sell  the  ointment  with  a  guarantee — Nothing 
better  for  cracked  teats  in  cows,  mange, 
and  etc.  Dealers  who  have  handled  Bick¬ 
more’s  Gall  Cure  for  16  years  have  never  had 
a  case  it  did  not  heal.  Take  no  substitute.  Get 
Bickmore’s.  Cut  out  coupon.  Mail  today. 


Name. 

Town. 


State. 


Please  send  me  Bickmore’s  “Farmer’s  Account 
Boole”  and  sample  of  Gall  Cure. 


A  Great  MID-WINTER  SALE 

Will  be  held  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  1910. 

13T  MnJIion*  anti  Mares,.  Beiici.tn.s.  L’ercUortma  anti  (^orrumi  137. 

No  question  but  this  will  be  the  greatest  mM-whi  ter  nale  ever  held  In  ^im*rlca. 
It  is  onJy  tlirotuch.  tsiie  pressing  deiiiaud  that  I  have  consented  to  hold  it.  A  grand 
and  telectloCol  8GwU  j  on  h  and  mares.  Mares  will  be  sold  at  auction,  tin*  piinripal 
number  of  slaJIioua at  private  sale.  The  great  grey  Ftorrheroni  mom,  Champion  of 
Prance  tost  year  at  rhe  Paris  show  :  a  lot  of  the  best  Belgian  uiares,  mostly  In 
pairs  and  fn  toal :  a.  few  tine  stallions  that  received:  blemishes  on  the  ►  Ul|»  (the 
hlumisliL’a  not  hurting’  them  for  breeiHng  or  looks)  ’r  also  a  young,  dark,  stand  grey 
PeevUeron  stallion.  e«#ffiw  wtlli  ail!  be  sold ■  ai.  this  sale.  Two  ciu  loads  of  Ktfiitucky 
and  Kansas  mules  cuminjc  years  <d«fy  worked  in  harness  a  few  timas,  and  broke 
to  handHs,  wllTgti  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  well  as  some  horn**  bred  mares  and 
geldings.  Come  and  bring  your  fi  tends  and  neighbors.  You  will  soon  need  Just 
what  I  have  to  offer.  Catalogs  will  be  furnished  on  day  of  sale.  Newark  is 
centrally  iw»£ed  hi  the  the  B.  AO.  and  P.  C.  C.  and  St.  Louis  KBL  Free 

conveyances  to  and  from  farm.,  All  communications  promptly  answered.  Address 
COL.  W.  CKAWKOKD,  Pro-p.*,  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Form,  SEW  A  UK,  OHIO* 
CU*  Phone  2G6— Bell  Phone  651 W, 


ALTON  FARM. 


— Eggs  from  our 
famous  strains 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  ludiart  Games  at  reasonable  prices. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  VV.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  We  offer  good  leghorn. 
Cockerel's  for  $1  each,  and  Pekin  drakes  for  $2  and 
$3  each.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15; 
$6  per  100:  90  percent,  fertility  guaranteed.  W.  Rock 
eggs.  $2.00  per  $10  per  100,  and  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
per  10.  $8  per  100:  80  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  yon.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co..  M.  V. 


At  Farmers*  Prices 

A  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  yearling  Bnll,  registered, 
and  a  few  registered  Ayrshire  Heifers  for  sale  at 
farmers’  prices.  A  thoronghbred  Guernsey  year¬ 
ling  bull  for  sale  or  exchange.  For  particulars, 
address 

W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

135  W .  14th  Street,  New  York 

Guernsey  bull  for  sale- Sire 

Coffin’s  Imported  France  Bnll;  12  months. 

LINDLEY  I.  JENNESS,  Dover,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE— 7  Percheron  Brood  Mares;  all  in  foal. 

Also  a  five-year  old  Percheron  Stallion  and  an 
8  mouths  old  stud  Colt.  All  pnre  bred. 

Address  WM.  PADEN,  Greenville,  Pa. 

SPANISH  JACK  FOR  SALE— hands; 

good  foal  getter;  gentle;  serve  any  mare. 
Price  $350.  Send  for  particulars. 

L.  A.  CONARD,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

Ridgway ’s  Poland  China  Sale 

,  AT  FARM,  near  LEESBURG.  OHIO,  FEB.  17.  1910, 

40  Bred  Sows  40 

The  Queens  of  the  Breed.  Bred  to  a  quartette  of 
Boars  unsurpassed.  I  sold  Queen  Keep  On  for 
$3,000,  the  world’s  record  price,  and  her  three  great¬ 
est  daughters  go  in  this  sale.  Catalogues  will  be 
mailed  on  application.  Mention  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  when  you  write. 

J.  T.  RIDGWAY,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  says:““ 

J*The stream  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
Canada  will  continue.’*' 

genator  Dolliver  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Western  Canada,  and  says:  "There 
is  a  land  hunger  in  the  hearts  of 
English  speaking  people;  this  will 
account  for  the  removal  of  so  many 
Iowa  farmers  to  Canada,  Our  peo¬ 
ple)  are  pleased  with  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  excellent  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law,  acid  they  are  com¬ 
ing  to  yon  in  ten*  of  thousands, 
and  they  are  stilt  coming." 

.  f°wa  contributed  largely  to  the 
.  American  formers  tvho  made 
Canada  their  home  during  1909.  Field 
crop  returns  alone  during  year  added 
to  tittt  wealth  of  the  country  close  to 

$170,000,000.00 

Grain  raising,  mixed  forming,  cattle 
growing  and  dairying  are  all  prolit- 
able.  r  ree  Homesteads  of  1 60  acres 
are  to  be  hail  In  the  very  best  districts; 
160  acres  pre-emption  at  #3.00  per 
acre  within  certain  areas.  Schools  and 
churches  in  every  settlement,  climate 
unexcelled,  soil  the  richest,  wood, 
water  and  building  lumber  plentiful. 

For  particulars  as  to  location,  low  settlers’ 
railway  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet.  Last  Best  West,  ”  and  other  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  Sup’tof  Immigration, Ottawa 
Can.,  or  to  Canadian  Gov’t  Art.  17) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Bniid- 
1 —  ° -  N.  X. 


lug,  Syracuse, 


Nature  has  done  her  utmost  to  make 
this  the  Gardea  Spot  of  the  World,  - 
The  richest  soil— the  most  delightful 
climate — close  to  the  best  markets — , 
, direct  express  and  freight  connections. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  grow  abundantly, 
'two  and  three  crops  a  year. 

Handsome  booklet  in  two  colors 
'  written  by  a  western  man  fully  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail— absolutely  free.  YV 
Write  for  it  now.  Address : 

J.  W.  WHITE,  GenT  Ind.  Agt., 
Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway.  NORFOLK.  VA. 


T 


HOROUCH-BRED  PBULTRY— Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR.  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Routes. 


QUARTER  wild  and  fnll  stock  bronze  turkeys.  Eggs. 
Geese,  Runnerand  Pekin  Ducks.  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Wn  ROCKS- Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

i  it  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  A.  S-  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


OR  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
Od  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  eolors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOI.E,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns 
8.  Hambnrgs;  14  varieties:  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Two  horse  tread  power  mounted  on 
track;  also  a  one  horse;  cheap. 

WM.  H.  FOSTER,  PleasantvHle,  N.  Y. 


W 


ANTED— A  Shepherd  at  once.  Young  man 
preferred.  POND  HILL  FAUM.Springfield.Vt. 


IAIANTED— Working  farmer,  Protestant  family,  on 
ft  place  near  Morristown,  N,J,;  must  understand 
care  of  cows,  horses,  fruit  trees,  etc.  References 
required.  Mrs.  Butterworth,  201  W.  79th  St.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Agents  to  sell  the  Farmers'  Account 
Book;  quick  seller:  big  inducements:  farmers 
want  it:  act  quick.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


I  SELL  FAltilS  IN  OCEANA,  tha  bestCo.  in  the  TJ.S.  Frnit, grain 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  8.  HANSON,  Hart,  3Bch. 

FOR  QA1  C— Chestnut  Bean  Poles:  ear  lots, 
run  OnLL  HORACE  TEBL,  Mt.  Pocnmr.  Pa. 

Connecticut  Farm  For  Sale.-S'""'1* 

M  C.  DUNN.  Box  91L  Middletown,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 160  ACRE  Dairy  Farm;  springs;  a  acres 
table  grapes;  2aeres  fruit,  including  oranges. 
Fine  house;  barn.  Soft  well  water.  Ideal  loca¬ 
tion.  GEO.  C.  HUSON,  Corning,  California. 

CHEAPEST  Farm  Lands  in  the  United  States— Virginia 
farm  lands  capable  of  wonderful  development, 
and  adapted  to  alfalfa,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  grass, 
stock  and  dairy  culture.  Fruit  lands  equal  to  any 
in  America;  ten  dollars  per  aere  and  up.  Ideal 
climate;  no  blizzards;  no  extreme  hot  or  cold 
weather,  and  noted  for  healthfulness.  Near  large 
markets.  Free  booklet  "A,”  Virginia  Farm  Lauds. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

DLEASE  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain,  Beans. 
A  ppies.  etc.  K.  It.  WOOD  WARM,  S02  tjreeunieh  Stt.  X.  Y 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKODIICE,  Apples,  Peaches  Her 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
aud  Hot  house  Prod-nets  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12tll  St..  New  York- 
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February  12,  1910. 


$5000 


WE  WOULD  PAY 
FOR  A  NAME. 


The  Chicago  Htw  Wrecking  Co.  Tree 
organized  in  1893  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
mantling  the  World's  Fair  of  Chicago, 
Bince  which  time  we  have  purchased  and 
dismantled  all  leading  Expositions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Pan-American  of  Buffalo, 
the  Trans-Mississippi  of  Omaha  and  the 
great  $50,000,000.00  8t.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

In  addition  our  business  consists  in 
the  purchase  from  Sheriffs’,  Receivers 
nnd  Manufacturers’  Sales  of  immense 
stocks  of  general  merchandise  Bnd  sup¬ 
plies  including  practically  every  known 
manufactured  article.  Engines,  Boilers, 
Machinery  of  ell  kinds.  Hardware, 
Structural  Iron,  Metal  end  Composition 
Roofing  end  Siding,  Plumbing  Material, 
Heating  Apparatus,  Building  Material  of 
all  kinds.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Furniture, 
Complete  Office  Equipment,  etc.  During 
the  past  five  yeors  we  have  devoted  our- 
Bel vo»  extensively  to  tho  purchase  end 
Bale  of  brand  now  stocks  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Mill  Work. 

At  its  inception,  this  Company  never 
realized  that  its  operations  would  extend 
to  its  present  vast  dimensions.  Wo  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  acquainting  the 

rublio  with  our  wonderful  mercantile 
nstitution  and  with  the  vast  quantities 
of  merchandise  and  supplies  that  we 
have  for  sale.  At  the  prosent  time 
material  we  advertise  for  sale  Is  first- 
class,  brand  new  merchandise. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to 
improssupon  the  pnblio  mind  the  salient 
fact  that  our  goods  are  not  second-hand; 
neither  are  they  wreoked  material,  nor 
anything  but  first-class,  high  grade 
goods  just  the  same  as  you  would  pur¬ 


chase  et  any  mercantile  house  in  the 
land.  The  false  impressions  gained  by 
our  name  misleads  the  public  into  the 
belief  that  the  goods  we  offer  for  sale  are 
not  brand  new. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  wo  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  could 
discover  a  name  broad  enough  in  its 
terms  to  correctly  convey  tho  meaning 
of  our  institution  and  its  possibilities  for 
the  public’s  use,  wo  would  adopt  such  a 
name  and  would  willingly  pay  the  sum 
of  $5,000  to  the  one  suggesting  it.  The 
name  accepted  would  be  used  in  plaoe  of 
the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

In  making  us  a  suggestion  tho  name 
roust  imply  to  the  publio  thought  that 
we  are  the  purchasers  of  great  institu¬ 
tions,  such  ns  expositions,  etc.  It  must 
also  impress  tho  fact  thatsiur  goods  are 
now  and  flrat-class;  also  that  our  loca¬ 
tion  is  at  Chicago.  It  must  be  crisp, 
short  and  original  in  every  sense.  Borne 
idea  of  who  we  ore!  and  the  nature  of  our 
business  will  be  gained  by  tho  careful 
reading  of  this  advertisment. 

Set  your  mind  to  thinking  and  see  if 
you  cannot  invent  a  name  that  will  bo 
1  ;he  keynote  2to  our  ^continued  success, 
and  that  will  remove  any  false  impres¬ 
sion  now  existing. 

Our  new  500  page  Catalog  containing 
a  short  sketch  of  our  organization  and 
business  caroer,  with  lOO.OOO  valuable 
articles  fully  illustroted  and  described 
will  be  sent  free  to  those  who  osk  for  it. 
It  is  of  indescribable  value  to  the  buyer 
for  any  institution,  and  should  prove  an 
inspiration  and  help  to  those  Interested 
in  finding  us  a  new  name. 


1910  ANNOUNCEMENT 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKIHG  CO. 

WORLD’S  BARGAIN  CENTER 

SA  VE  30  TO  50  PER  CENT. 

BRAND  NEW  STAPLE  MERCHANDISE. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 

RECEIVERS’ 

SHERIFFS’ 

.  .  SALES  .  . 

.  SALES  . 

.  .  SALES  .  . 

All  suggestions  should  be  addressed  as  follows: 

BUSINESS  MANAGER'S  OFFICE  No.  A  20 

nrCHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


LUMBER 

FURNITURE 

CARPETS 

MACHIN’RY 

FENCING 

HARDWARE 

ROOFING 

PLUMBING 

IRON  PIPE 

FITTINGS 

VALVES 

PULLEYS 

BELTING 

BOILERS 

SAFES 

HEATING 

PLANTS 

STRUCT’R’L 

IRON 

TANKS 

MILL  WORK 

FURNITURE 


Over  $300,000  worth  of  high  grade,  brand 
new  furniture,  carpets,  rugs  and  linoleum. 

Everything  needed  to  furnish  your  home  complete 
No  shoddy  furniture  in  our  stock.  It  is  the  best 
that  can  be  manufactured.  It  is  built  for  the 
tastes  of  people  who  know  real  quality.  Our' goods 

are  bought  at  Sheriffs’  Receivers'  and  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Sales.  This  gives  us  a  big  advantage 
over  any  possible  competition  and  the  public  gets 
the  benefit  of  our  buying  operations.  Write  for 
prices  on  any  article  you  may  require.  Our  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalog  shows  all  our  wonderful  furni¬ 
ture  stock.  When  in  Chicago  visit  our  monster 
furniture  salesroom,  the  largest  in  America. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


100,000  Squares  of  new  Steel 
Roofing  which  we  are  selling  at  the 
following  prices,  freight  prepaid: 
Flat .SO 
Corrugated,  V  Crimped  or  Stand¬ 
ing  Seam . $1.83 

At  these  prices  we  prepay  freight 
to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  ex¬ 
cept  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Quota¬ 
tions  to  these  points  on  application.  Our  high 
grade  Galvanized  Rust  Proof  Roofing  at  prices 
ranging  from  $3.00  per  square  up.  Write  today 
for  free  sample. 


BRICK  SIDING 

$1.8S  buys  100  sq.  ft.  of  our  Pressed  Steel 
Imitation  Brick  Siding,  a  fire-proof  covering  for 
buildings  of  every  kind.  It  is  easy  to  put  on,  re¬ 
quires  no  previous  experience.  Looks  just  like  the 
real  brick  after  you  put  it  on  your  building. 
Sheets  are  24  inches  wide  by  68  inch  long.  We 
will  prepay  the  freight  if  you 
live  East  of  Colorado,  except  >n 
the  States  of  Texas  or  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  freight  prepaid 
proposition  refers  only  to  this 
brick  siding.  Ask  for  samples. 


METAL  SHINGLES — Painted  and  Galvanized. 
Write  for  description  and  lowest  prices  ever  made. 


BEADED  CEILING 


Steel  Beaded  Celling  $1.85  for  100  sq.  ft.  of 

our  New  Metal  Beaded  Ceiling.  It  can  also  be 
used  for  siding.  The  sheets  are  6 
and  8  ft.  long  by  24  inches  wide. 
The  beads  are  small  corrugations 
i  inch  size,  running  the  full  length 
of  the  sheet.  A  fine  ceiling  fer  any 
general  purpose.  Easy  to  lav,  re¬ 
quires  no  experience.  We  will  pre¬ 
pay  freight  on  this  Beaded  Celling  at 
this  price  to  all  points  East  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  except  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
prices  to  these  points  on  application. 


LAWN  FENCE. 

Beautiful  designs;  improves  your  grounds. 
35  in.  at  10c.  a  ft.  Our  Catalog  gives  full  details. 


WATER  PRESSURE  SYSTEMS 


Modern  Air  Pressure 
Water  Supply  Systems  at 

prices  ranging  from  $48  to 
$200.  They  are  strictly  new 
first-class  and  complete  in 
every  detail.  Our  Book  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating, 
which  we  mail  free  of  charge, 
tells  all  about  them.  You  can 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  city 
life  by  their  use. 


HARDWARE 


You  will  find  that  there  isn’t  an  article  In 
the  Hardware  Line  but  what  we  can  furnish 
to  you  at  extremely  low  prices.  Our  entire 
stock  of  this  material  is  new,  nice  clean 
goods  just  as  good  as  you  can  purchase  any¬ 
where  and  Prices  are  Right.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  


HOG  TROUGHS 

Strongest  made.  “So  strong  no 
animal  can  break  or  Injure,”  made 
of  |  inch  boiler  steel.  Size  13  in.  by  7  in.  x  5  ft., 
at  $1.95,  worth  $5.00.  Over  150  other  styles 
and  sizes  for  Poultry,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses  and 
Cattle.  Write  for  circular. 


RUBBERIZED  GALVO  ROOFING 


$  1  .OO  per  square  tor  our  genuine 
Rubberized  Galvo  Roofing  best 
ready  to  lay  roofing  on  the  market. 
Price  includes  nails,  caps  and  cement 
sufficient  to  make  the  laps;  2  ply  at 
$1.25;  3  ply  at  $1.75  and  we  pay 
freight  to  points  within  400  miles 
of  Chicago. 

This  freight  paid  offer  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  of  our  other  offers. 


iJBHO 

Best  in 
,  the 
^orld 


RAWHIDE  RUBBER  ROOFING. 
Our  New  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  is  the 

finest  roofing  produced.  Absolutely  No.  A-l  grade, 
guaranteed  three  to  ten  years.  Positively  no  equal 
on  the  market.  Price.  .$1.25  per  square  and  up. 


FENCING 


The  best  Galvanized 
Woven  Wire  Fencing 

manufactured.  Strictly 
first-class.  Made  of  hard 
spring  wire.  Top  and  bot¬ 
tom  wire  are  made  of  two 
wire  twisted  together  to 
form  one  extra  heavy  coil. 
We  can  furnish  in  all 
sizes  and  shapes.  Our 
special  25  in.  Hog  fencing 
with  stays  6  in.  apart  we 
per  rod  Extra  heavy  Cattle  fenc¬ 
ing,  46  in.  high,  with  6  in.  stays,  per  rod  35c. 
Our  special  Poultry  and  Rabbit  Fencing,  small 
enough  to  turn  any  poultry  or  rabbit,  and  heavy 
enough  to  turn  cattle,  48  in,  high  per  rod  34c. 


HEATING  APPARATUS 


We  furnish  complete  Hot  Air,  Hot 
Water  and  Steam  Heating  Plants 

of  every  kind.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  an  old  or  a  rfew  building, 
we  can  furnish  material  at  real  wreck¬ 
ing  prices.  Our  Special  Heating 
Booklet,  which  we  send  free  to  those 
interested.lt  tells  all  the  facts  and  gives 
much  valuable  information.  Send  us 
sketch  or  diagram  of  your  building  or 
home  and  we  will  make  you  an  estimate.  Anyone 
can  install  them  with  the  aid  of  our  blue  prints 
and  free  instructions. 


LUMBER 


Send  ue  your  Lumber  Bill  for  our  Estimate. 

We  will  quote  you  on  brand  new  high-grade, 
clean  stock  and  make  you  prices  lower  than  any 
one  else  can  afford  to  sell  it  for.  We  own  out¬ 
right  over  50,000,000  feet  of  brand  new  lum¬ 
ber.  There  isn’t  a  piece  of  second-hand  lumber  in 
our  stock.  All  our  Mill  Work  Is  also  brand  new. 
If  you  will  tell  us  just  what  you  need,  listing  up 
each  item  correctly,  we  will  quote  you  on  the  en¬ 
tire  bill  of  material  you  need  to  construct  your 
building.  Our  prices  are  always  the  low¬ 
est.  We  are  selling  more  lumber  and  building 
material  direct  to  users  than  anyrother  concern  In 
the  world.  Write  us  for  our  low  estimate. 


PLUMBING  MATERIAL 


90c.  buys  our  special  fiat  rim,  cast  Iron,  white 
enamel  Kitchen  Sinks,  new  but  slightly  defective. 

Price  includes  strainer  and 
coupling.  $5.50  buys  an 
enamel  Bath  Tub.  $10.00 
is  our  price  for  a  cast  iron, 
roll  rim,  white  enamel  Bath 
Tub.  $9.50  for  our  wliite 
enamel  low  down  tank  Water  Closet,  complete  out¬ 
fit.  You  can  buy  Wash  Stands  from  us  at  $3.25 


IRON  PIPE — A  complete  stock  of  new  pipe* 
Black  J  in.  at  3Je;  1  in.  at  44c;  li  in.  at  6c.  per  ft. 
Galvanized,  3  in.  at  4}c:  1  in.  at  64c;  ljin.  at  83o. 
Other  sizes  at  equally  low  prices. 


SHINGLES 


50  carloads  Washington  Red  Cedar 
shingles  at  exceptionally  low  price*. 
Our  shingle  mill  connections  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  enables  us  to  supply  you 
the  very  best  grades  of  shingles  that 
you  can  positively  rely  on.  We  carry 
a  tremendous  stock  of  all  grades  in 
Chicago  and  can  make  immediate  shipment. 
Special  low  prices  on  straight  car  loads.  We  guar1 
antee  grades.  Write  today  for  quotations.  Tell 
us  how  many  shingles  you  need. 


Mill  Work — Save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  brand  new 
Mill  Work.  Our  stock  includes  everything.  Send 
us  complete  list  for  our  low  delivered  prices. 


BARBED  WIRE 


S1.6S  Per  Reel.  At  this  price  we  furnish  spe¬ 
cial  high-grade  galvanized  brand  new  Barbed  Wire. 
The  price  is  per  reel,  and  each  reel  contains  80  rods. 
This  material  is  acknowledged  the  best  wire  manu¬ 
factured.  It  is  made  of  No.  14  and  has  barbs  3 
inches  apart  and  every  reel  is  guaranteed  true  to 
measure.  We  have  an  unlimited  supply  but  the 
price  is  bound  to  advance,  and  would  advise  quick 
action  if  you  are  in  need  of  wire.  Have  now  in 
stock  several  carloads  of  Galvanized  4-point  Barb¬ 
ed  Wire  put  up  100  lbs.  to  a 
ireel,  damaged  slightly,  but 
good  for  all  general  purposes. 
Price  per  100  lbs.,  while  it 
lasts,  '  $2.00.  Painted  Barbed  wire,  100  lbs. 
Four  point  $1.75  or  Two  point  at  $1.85. 

Twisted  Cable  Wire,  100  lbs.,  $1.75.  <  


need. 


BLACKSMITH  SUPPLIES 


Horseshoes  $3.00  per  keg. 
Horseshoe  Nalls  7c  per  lb.  Ham¬ 
mers,  80c,  Forges  from  $4.25  up;  An¬ 
vils  64c  per  lb.  up.  Everything  you 
need  in  Blacksmith  Tools.  Our 
General  Catalog;  fully  describes  our 
present  stock.  No  matter  what  your 
needs,  write  us.  Tell  us  what  you 
We  save  you  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 


2  H.P.  GASOLINE  ENGINES  $36.00. 

Strictly  brand  new;  vertical,  2  cycle  type.  Electric 
spark  igniter,  complete  ready  to  run.  Guaranteed, 
write  for  description. 


§ FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

1  Saw  Your  Page  Advertisement  in  Rural  New-Yorker.  57  2-lo| 
1  am  interested  in  the  following  items: — 


Send  Me  Your  Large  Illustrated  Catalog. 


My  Name . 

Town . 

R.  F.  D . 

County . 


P.  O.  Box. 
. . .  Stat 


RUGS 

9x12  ft.  Smyrna  Rugs 
$6.00,  extensive  variety  of 
beautiful  patterns,  oriental  or 
floral  designs,  rich  color, 
combinations.  These  rugs 
are  reversible  and  may  be 
used  on  either  side,  thus 
giving  you  the  service  of  two 

floor  coverings  for  the  price! _ 

of  one.  These  rugs  are  absolutely  brand  new  and 
perfect.  We  also  have  large  stocks  of  Royal 
Wilton,  Axminster  and  Brussel  Rugs. 

LINOLEUM — Lasts  five  times  as  long  as  oilcloth. 
Brand  new  at  29c  per  sq.  yd.  Absolutely  per¬ 
fect,  no  cracked  or  soiled  pieces  in  entire  lot. 
Hundreds  of  beautiful  patterns  ia  rich  colors,  con¬ 
sisting  of  beautiful  tile  and  floral  designs.  See  our 
Catalog  for  illustrations  in  colors.  ■" 


OUR  MAMMOTH  FREE  CATALOG 

The  Greatest  Price  Maker  Ever  Produced.  A  book  of  500  Pagee  pro* 

fusely  illustrated.  A  demonstration  of  wliat  the  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO.  stands  for  as  a  bargain  center.  It’s  such  a  book  as 
every  buyer  of  merchandise  must  have  in  his  or 
her  possession.  It  will  save  you  money  every  day 
you  buy  goods.  It’s  a  pace  maker  in  the  bar¬ 
gain  world.  It  shows  what  vast  lines  of  merch¬ 
andise  are  secured  by  us  at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers' 
and  Manufacturers’  Sales.  1 1  costs  $1 .00  to  produce 
each  one  of  these  catalogs.  We  send  it  to  you 
absolutely  without  charge  of  any  kind  and  without 
any  obligation.  It  contains  a  description  of 
our  vast  stock  of  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Office 
Fixtures,  etc.  Fill  in  the  coupon  shown  elsewhere 
in  this  advertisement  and  tell  us  what  line  of 
merchandise  interest  you  most  and  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  the  additional  information  concerning  tbe  material 
you  need.  Write  today. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Iron  %t  CHICAGO. 


Ohio. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  saved  about  $150  by  buying  my 
lumber  from  you;  not  only  that,  but  you  sent  me 
a  nice  lot  of  clean  lumber  in  every  way,  and  I'm 
more  than  pleased.  The  grain  in  the  inside  is  cer¬ 
tainly  grand.  I  have  to  come  again,  as  they  want 
to  charge  me  6  and  7  cents  for  34-inch  black  pipe. 
One  party  thought  and  said  lie  would  treat  me 
right  and  wanted  9  cents.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  FRANK  RIEDZ. 


Read  Wliat  tiro  Chicago  ZZou.se  Wrechiug  Co.’s  Customers  Say : 


New  York. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen:  Wo  have  received  your  lumber  and 
must  say  it  is  strictly  all  O.  K.:  in  fact,  we  are  very 
well  pleased  with  this  and  with  tho  prompt  ship¬ 
ments  that  you  have  made  us.  We  cannot  speak 
high  enough  of  this  lumber,  as  it  is  away  beyond 
our  expectations.  Thanking  you  for  your  prompt 
shipments,  we  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

RIVERVIEW  BRONZE  &  MFG.  CO. 
(Signed),  R.  P.  DxardorFf,  Sec'y  &  Trees. 


Illinois. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  Finished  unloading  our  car  of  lum¬ 
ber  yesterday,  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  same. 
Did  not  check  it  all  over,  but  what  I  did  I  found 
correct.  Ail  of  the  matorial  arrived  in  line  shape. 
Will  probably  place  another  order  with  you  in  the 
future.  Thanking  you  for  your  promptness  and 
kind  treatment,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  O.  M.  PEItKY. 


Iowa. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  the  load  of  lumber 
ordered  from  you  in  good  time,  and  it  was  good, 
all  O.K.,  and  a  lot  bettor  than  I  exported  to  get. 
and  the  siding  was  better  than  I  could  get  here, 
regardless  .of  price.  I  thank  you  for  your  fair 
treatment  in  tho  past.  My  best  wishes  to  you. 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  F.  W.  ROBE5  . 
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DAIRYMEN’S  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 
How  It  Was  Done  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1907,  when  returning  from  de¬ 
livering  their  milk  to  the  local  plants  of  the  Mutual 
Milk  &  Cream  Co.  and  the  Selkirk  Co.,  two  farmers 
met  in  the  road  and  began  discussing  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion.  One  had  been  reading  of  the  Kentucky  To¬ 
bacco  Growers’  Association  and  of  various  organiza¬ 
tions  of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  asked  the  other  whether,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  farmers  had  been  brought  together  in  other 
places  where  they  were  interested  in 
gr  wing  one  crop,  he  thought  it  feasible 
to  unite  the  farmers  about  Pulaski  on 
the  milk  question.  The  answer  was  that 
he  thought  favorably  of  the  idea.  It 
was  suggested  that  it  was  an  opportune 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  farmers  were  mad 
to  a  white  heat  over  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  local  plants  had  given  out  prices 
for  a  term  of  several  months  and  then 
had  cut  them  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
take  the  milk  to  these  plants,  as  the  1 
fanners  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  coming  into  the  locality  of  the  big 
milk  concerns  of  New  York  City  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  them,  and  they  had 
deserted  the  cheese  factories  and  let 
them  go  down. 

A  call  was  made  in  the  local  paper 
for  a  meeting  «f  the  dairymen  who  pat¬ 
ronized  the  two  local  plants  of  the 
Mutual  and  Selkirk  companies,  and  the 
response  was  almost  unanimous.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  dairyman  for  miles  around 
was  present  at  this  first  meeting.  There 
are  two  ways  to  get  the  farmers  out. 

One  is  to  get  them  mad  over  something 
like  cutting  prices  or  going  back  on 
an  agreement,  and  the  other  is  to  serve 
a  good  dinner.  Well,  the  farmers  came- 
to  this  meeting  and  were  ready  for  al¬ 
most  anything.  One  of  the  two  men  who 
were  originally  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  called  the  meeting  together,  and 
Mr.  S.  C.  Huntington,  a  lawyer  who  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  farm  owners  in  this 
locality,  was  selected  as  chairman,  and 
the  writer  as  secretary.  It  was  the 
mind  of  almost  every  farmer  present 
to  form  an  association  whose  object 
should  be  to  control  the  milk  of  every 
farmer  who  joined  it,  acting  just  as  an 
individual  would  act.  There  was  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  milk  trust,  but  Mr.  Hunting- 
t  n  suggested  that  such  a  course  was 
dangerous  and  was  liable  to  bring  us 
into  trouble  with  the  anti-trust  laws. 


200  shares  at  $.7  each.  Since  then  it  has  required 
more  capital,  and.  has  been  increased  to  $3,000,  and 
shortly  will  be  further  increased,  as  the  demands  of 
more  business  require  it. 

Before  the  association  was  finally  incorporated  it 
had  business  to  do,  and  the  directors  pledged  them¬ 
selves  individually  to  share  in  the  payment  of  material 
and  equipment  necessary  to  start  the  Castor  factory, 
a  plant  that  had  been  idle  for  some  time  because  the 
milk  that  was  usually  made  up  in  it,  had  been  di¬ 
verted  to  the  milk  stations  and  the  condensery  at 
Pulaski.  The  Mutual  Milk  Co.  refused  to  take  the 


CO-OPERATION  OF  CORN  AND  RASPBERRIES.  Fig.  0 


well.  He  sug- 
a  business  corporation 


and  in  disrepute  as 

gested  that  we  form  a  business  corporation  which 
would  have  for  its  objects  the  making  up  of  milk 
■  nto  various  products;  and  if  thought  necessary,  to 
deal  in  the  various  farm  supplies,  etc.  The  ultimate 
final  province  of  the  association,  as  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  its  members,  was  to  protect  the  farmers’ 
interests  and  principally  to  take  care  of  their  milk. 

I  hat  the  farmers  were  forming  a  business  corpora¬ 
tion  wop  Id  evidently  arouse  suspicion  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  town,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons, 
the  new  corporation  was  named  “The  Dairymen’s 
Protective  Association  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.”  The  shares 
■were  made  $5  each,  and  when  100  shares  were  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  the  company  was  incorporated  at  Albany. 
Its  original  capitalization  was  $1,000,  consisting  of. 


milk  from  the  Fernwood  district,  and  as  the  Castor 
plant  was  located  in  this  territory  and  idle,  the 
farmers  in  this  locality  asked  the  association  to  open 
this  plant  for  them.  An  agreement  was  made  between 
the  farmers  and  the  association  whereby  every  farmer 
was  to  pay  two  cents  per  100  pounds  toward  paying 
for  the  Castor  plant,  for  all  milk  delivered  at  this 
factory.  This  arrangement  has  proven  exceedingly 
profitable,  and  the  farmers  and  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  well  pleased.  This  factory  has  been  run 
for  two  years  and  is  netting  more  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  than  are  the  big  concerns  that  put  out  fixed 
prices  for  six  months  or  so. 

One  year  ago,  the  Holmes  factory,  an  unused  cheese 
and  butter  factory,  was  purchased  by  the  directors 


and  is  now  being  equipped.  I  might  mention  here 
that  in  refitting  these  two  factories,  the  farmers  turned 
out  and  made  a  “bee"  drawing  stones,  sand  and 
gravel  for  putting  in  the  cement  floors,  and  thus  no 
unnecessary  cost  was  added  to  the  indebtedness  of 
the  association.  It  was  recently  voted  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  equip  the  Holmes  plant  with  machinery 
and  begin  making  up  milk  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  he  cream  separator  and  other  machinery  are  now 
being  placed,  and  it  is  expected  the  plant  will  be 
running  full  blast  within  a  few  weeks.  A  paper 
was  circulated  among  the  farmers  who  would  na¬ 
turally  patronize  this  plant,  to  ascertain 
who  would  take  their  milk  there,  and  it 
was  found  that  about  650  cows  were 
pledged,  although  the  directors  would 
,L\  have  been  encouraged  had  there  been 

i \[  ,  only  two-thirds  this  number.  The  treas¬ 

urer  has-  figured  it  out  that  should  the 
Castor  and  Holmes  plants  both  run  un¬ 
til  January,  1911,  and  receive  the  usual 
amount  of  milk,  they  will  pay  for  their 
original  cost  and  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  maintenance,  and  leave  the  associa¬ 
tion  entirely  free  from  debt  at  the  date 
mentioned.  Most  of  the  farmers  own 
one  share  and  this  would  be  the  rule, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  at  times  it 
has  been  necessary  to  have  more  money 
in  order  to  do  business.  The  directors 
alone  all  hold  five  shares  each  and 
some  of  them  as  high  as  seven  and  ten 
shares  each.  Money  invested  in  this 
concern  is  going  to  pay  handsomely 
some  day,  and  the  directors  have  from 
the  first  insisted  that  only  farmers  and 
those  closely  identified  with  them,  hold 
stock  in  the  association.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  no  trouble  in  borrowing  any 
money  they  may  need  at  any  time. 
While  the  capitalization  is  small,  you 
might  say  merely  nominal,  the  officers 
and  directors  feel  a  personal  pride  in 
the  association,  and  would  not  allow  it 
to  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt  any 
sooner  than  they  would  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  business. 

At  first  the  farmers  were  slow  in 
taking  up  with  the  idea  for  various 
causes.  The  idea  of  organization  is 
obnoxious  to  the  average  individual 
farmer.  Many  hung  off  and  tried  to 
get  all  the  benefits  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  without  having  to  share  in  the 
risks  and  responsibilities.  Some  were 
dissatisfied  because  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  forming  a  pact  to  hold  the 
farmers  together  as  a  man  was  finally 
abandoned  as  impracticable.  Some 
farmers  scented  an  idea  of  selfishness 
and  chance  to  feather  their  own  nests 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  directors.  We  had 
to  convince  them  that  we  were  entirely  unselfish 
in  all  our  motives  in  so  far  as  we  were  personally 
concerned.  From  being  a  weak  and  struggling  as¬ 
sociation  of  hardly  enough  shares  subscribed  to  hold 
it  together  and  make  it  a  legal  company  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  it  has  grown  to  an  association  of  far-reaching 
importance  and  influence  in  this  locality.  This  has 
all  been  accomplished  within  two  years.  While  each 
individual  is  liable  only  to  the  amount  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  yet  it  docs  not  stop  there,  but  the  farmers 
think  of  the  corporation  as  their  business,  which 
it  really  is,  and  it  practically  holds  them  together  on 
any  question  relating  to  the  milk  industry.  As  I  in¬ 
timated  earlv  in  its  career,  the  time  would  come 
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and  has  come  when  the  farmers  look  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  a  solution  of  their  troubles,  same  as  the 
chickens  go  to  the  old  hen  when  night  comes.  As 
an  illustration,  several  farmers  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  big  plants  because  of  barns  that 
would  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health,  have  been  provided  for  by  taking 
their  milk  to  our  plant.  They  have  to  contribute 
two  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  for  all  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  our  Castor  plant  and  when  this  amounts 
to  $5  they  are  given  a  share  of  stock.  This  has 
forced  several  farmers  to  join  the  association.  One 
farmer  did  too  much  talking  to  suit  the  managers  of 
the  Mutual  and  Selkirk  plants,  and  they  told  him  they 
would  not  take  his  milk  any  more.  He  had  to  find 
another  place  for  it  and  incidentally  lost  no  time 
in  joining  the  association.  In  any  organization  like 
this  there  must  be  some  men  who  are  willing  to 
do  a  lot  of  work  without  any  pay.  No  director  is 
allowed  to  receive  pay  for  his  services.  There  are 
several  directors  and  individual  stockholders  in  this  as¬ 
sociation  who  have  worked  long  hours  and  unceas¬ 
ingly  without  ever  receiving  or  expecting  to  receive 
anything  substantial  for  their  work,  except  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  good  cause. 
The  treasurer  has  run  and  raced  over  the  town  to  get 
the  $5  from  individuals  who  ought  to  have  felt  it  a 
privilege  and  a  pride  to  belong  to  and  help  contribute 
toward  such  a  worthy  organization  without  having 
to  be  drummed  up  for  it. 

Many  farmers  have  expressed  the  thought  that  the 
association  was  worth  whatever  they  had  paid  into 
it,  merely  in  giving  them  an  idea  as  to  how  the 
business  of  corporations  is  run,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  benefits.  Those  who  attend  the  meetings 
are  enthusiastic,  as  are  the  directors,  and  sanguine 
of  the  permanent  success  of  the  association.  If 
there  is  a  man  “knocking”  it  is  somebody  who  never 
attends  the  meetings  and  does  not  know  what  is 
being  done. 

Now,  what  have  we  accomplished?  First,  we 
have  shown  that  the  'farmers  can  be  held  together 
through  common  business  interest.  We  have  shown 
the  big  companies  that  we  can  do  business  and  they 
must  pay  us  what  milk  is  worth  or  we  will  make  it 
up  ourselves.  For  some  time,  we  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  on  an  average  10  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
more  from  the  big  companies  than  they  are  paying 
in  other  places  close  to  us.  This  means  that  our 
association  has  caused  over  $5,000  to  be  distributed 
among  the  farmers  in  this  locality  during  the  past 
two  years,  more  than  otherwise  would  have  been,  had 
our  society  not  been  in  existence.  This  is  enough 
to  make  one  sit  up  and  take  notice.  In  our  Castor 
plant  the  milk  has  averaged  to  pay  15  cents  per 
100  pounds  more,  made  into  cream,  butter  and  cheese, 
than  when  taken  to  the  plants  of  the  Mutual  and 
Selkirk  companies.  Add  10  cents  per  100  for  whey 
and  it  makes  a  difference  of  25  cents  per  100  in 
favor  of  our  plant.  At  present  (December)  the 
maker  in  the  Castor  plant  agrees  to  guarantee  $2.25 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  to  any  party  who  will  draw 
his  milk  there.  Add  10  cents  for  whey  and  it  figures 
$2.35  per  100  pounds.  The  Mutual  Milk  &  Cream 
Co.  are  paying  $1.95  for  all  milk  delivered  here  in 
Pulaski  during  December.  This  makes  a  difference  of 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  patronizing  our 
own  factories.  It  would  seem  that  the  Mutual  and 
other  companies  would  have  to  pay  as  much  for  our 
milk  next  Summer  as  our  own  plants  pay  if  they 
are  to  get  a  share  of  it.  The  farmers  around  Pulaski 
have  signed  their  names  to  papers  reading  that  they 
will  either  patronize  the  Holmes  factory  (our  plant) 
or  they  will  take  stock  in  the  association  to  the  amount 
of  two  cents  per  100  pounds  for  all  the  milk  produced 
on  their  respective  farms  during  the  year  1910.  The 
directors  insisted  on  this  pledge  before  they  felt  safe 
in  going  ahead  and  equipping  the  plant.  It  looks  to 
the  writer  this  way,  that  either  one  or  more  of  the 
three  plants  around  here  would  remain  idle  or  else 
there  would  be  “something  doing”  in  prices  in  the 
milk  business  about  Pulaski  next  season. 

L.  J.  FARMER. 


COOPERATION  WITH  CORN  AND  BERRIES. 

S.  W.  Zinn,  of  Bourbon  Co.,  W.  Va.,  sends  us  the 
picture  shown  on  the  first  page.  As  a  rule  we  would 
not  advise  corn  in  berries — low-growing  crops  do 
better  with  us.  Mr.  Zinn  explains  why  he  planted 
the  corn  below.  The  boy  standing  on  the  ground 
is  six  feet  tall,  while  the  boy  on  his  shoulders  is  four 
feet.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  way  that  corn  stood 
up.  Mr.  Zinn  says : 

“This  piece  of  ground  was  on  the  west  hillside, 
and  very  poor  land  when  it  was  set  out  in  raspberries. 
I  had  it  in  berries  four  years ;  there  was  nearly 
one-fifth  of  an  acre  in  the  piece.  This  ground  had 
some  bone  meal  on  it,  100  pounds,  one  time  while 
in  berries,  and  the  briers  were  mulched  with  leaves 
two  or  three  times.  I  raised  about  400  gallons  of 
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berries  the  year  before  it  was  in  corn,  but  that  Fall 
we  had  an  October  freeze,  which  nearly  killed  all 
of  the  canes,  so  the  next  Spring  I  plowed  up  every 
other  row  and  planted  in  corn  about  May  20,  cutting 
all  of  the  dead  canes  out.  That  Summer  the  old 
briers  made  a  thick  growth  of  long 'spindling  canes 
which  you  can  see  in  the  picture.  That  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  corn.  A  friend  in  Oklahoma 
sent  me  the  corn,  and  it  came  very  late.  This  corn 
was  topped  and  bladed  to  see  if  this  would  not  cause 
it  to  ripen  after  we  had  .some  frosts  to  nip  the 
blades,  but  very  little  of  it  matured  fit  for  seed.  There 
were  960  stalks  of  this  corn,  and  there  were  1480 
ears  on  them,  so  you  see  it  would  have.made  a  very 
large  yield  if  it  had  it  matured.  There  were  35 
bushels  of  ear  corn  on  the  piece.  It  was  planted 
six  feet  one  way  by  three  the  other.  This  corn  never 
would  manure  here  very  well.  The  reason  I  give 
for  the  great  growth  this  corn  made  was  the  humus 
that  was  added  to  this  soil,  for  the  corn  had  no 
manure  nor  fertilizer  either  when  planted.  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  this  had  been  planted  early  there  would  have 
been  50  bushels  of  ear  corn  on  this  piece.” 


NOTES  FROM  AN  ILLINOIS  FARM. 

Possibly  mv  observations  and  experiments  on  my 
farm  during  the  past  year  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  your  readers.  I  Fall-plowed  stubble  land  soon 
after  the  crops  were  harvested,  and  with  some  Spring 
plowing  for  a  comparison,  find  the  Fall  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  benefit  on  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and 
corn.  Spreading  fine  manure  on  the  surface  and  disk¬ 
ing  in  has  proven  much  more  beneficial  to  all  crops 
than  in  plowing  under.  We  use  a  drill  for  all  small 
grain. 

In  treating  seed  oats  with  formalin,  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  all  smut,  yielding  65  bushels,  quality 
good.  Barley  requires  good  rich  black  soil  and  a  well- 
prepared  seed  bed  on  Fall  plowing.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  was  off  the  ground  we  disked  the  ground,  sowed 
millet,  when  about  knee  high  plowed  this  under  for 
corn  crop  next  year.  Winter  rye  was  top-dressed 
during  the  Winter  with  manure,  dragged  over  in 
Spring,  cut  and  used  for  cow  feed  when  18  inches  and 
over;  last  cutting  seven  feet  high,  and  very  thick; 
plowed  the  ground  soon  as  rye  was  removed,  and 
planted  to  sweet  corn.  Result,  a  heavy  second  crop 
for  fodder,  with  some  of  the  corn  matured,  cut  and 
shocked  before  frost,  and  find  such  stalks  very  proli¬ 
fic  in  milk  yield.  Oats  and  peas  mixed,  drilled  in  for 
cow  feed,  were  cut  and  used  daily"  as  required;  as 
soon  as  crop  was  off,  sowed  to  millet,  which  mat¬ 
ured  a  good  second  crop.  In  a  careful  test  with 
corn  on  Fall  plowing  it  has  proven  far  better  than 
that  of  Spring  plowing.  We  shall  in  future  plow  all 
possible  in  the  Fall  for  all  crops,  including  the  gar¬ 
den.  We  worked  our  corn  until  five  feet  high,  dis¬ 
carded  all  our  shovel  corn  plows,  use  drag  and  knife 
surface  corn  cultivators,  both  ways;  yield  76  bushels, 
quality  good. 

We  ar.e  getting  our  crops  in  earlier  than  formerly, 
and  it  proves  beneficial  so  far.  Potatoes  were  planted 
early  and  late  on  Spring  and  Fall  plowing;  no  appar¬ 
ent  difference  in  the  crop.  We  disposed  of  all  scab 
by  sulphur  treatment  to  the  seed  before  planting.  In 
using  prepared  commercial  fertilizing  for  different 
crops,  we  could  see  no  benefit  to  potatoes,  oats 
and  barley;  wheat  somewhat  improved,  and  corn 
benefited  by  more  growth  of  stalk  and  yield  of 
grain ;  still  the  quality  was  no  better.  My  ground, 
though  is  in  general  good  condition.  Last  Winter  we 
put  four  yards  per  acre  of  crushed  limestone  on 
some  20  acres.  The  soil  seems  benefited,  works 
more  free  and  is  mellow,  and  we  think  even  now 
the  crops  look  somewhat  better  for  its  use.  Alfalfa 
succeeds  better  with  us  on  high  clay  soil.  In  top¬ 
dressing  we  used  crushed  limestone  freely,  and  in 
the  use  of  fertilizers  we  find  chicken  manure  far 
superior.  In  our  general  hay  crop  we  cut  in  after¬ 
noons,  rake  up  about  noon  next  day,  draw  in  at  once 
all  possible ;  have  discontinued  horse  hayforks,  using 
slings. 

My  silo  and  the  machinery  stand  unused.  While  I 
have  no  objection  to  silage,  somehow  we  prefer  our 
old  way,  and  the  stock  seems  to  agree  with  us.  We 
cut  our  corn  when  about  ripe,  shock,  husk  when 
dry,  put  corn  in  crib,  stalks  in  barn,  with  gasoline 
engine  and  feed  cutter  about  every  10  days  cut  to  one- 
half  inch  sufficient  for  use;  mix  bran,  salt,  ground 
corn  and  oats,  make  all  damp  with  water.  Stock  con¬ 
sumes  all  excepting  large  end  of  stalks,  that  put  in 
the  stable  gutters  absorbs  most  of  the  liquid  manure 
and  goes  to  the  field  in  good  shape  for  surface  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

I  had  some  quack,  that  spread  considerably  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  After  many  trials  to  dispose  of  it.  we 
Spring-plowed  for  corn  as  late  as  possible  four  inches 
deep,  set  plow  over  to  follow  each  furrow  six  inches 
deep,  covering  the  quack  with  this  subsoil.  Very 
little  ever  again  saw  the  surface,  and  with  cultivating 
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the  corn  well,  we  practically  disposed  of  it.  In  our 
rotation  of  crops,  we  plow  practically  five  to  six  inches 
deep,  but  in  each  fourth  year  we  aim  to  plow  eight 
or  nine  inches  deep,  using  this  deep  plowing  for  corn 
crop.  This  farm  has  been  under  cultivation  since 
1845,  but  I  can  see  no  very  material  depreciation  in 
the  soil  production  as  yet,  on  its  proper  care  and  cul¬ 
tivation. 

I  notice  the  press  and  some  public  speakers  blame 
the  farmers  for  what  they  call  high  cost  of  living.  Is" 
there  any  other  business  on  earth  excepting  farming 
where  the  producers,  manufacturers  and  dealers  do 
not  dictate  prices  for  their  output?  Does  the  farmer 
have  any  voice  in  the  value  of  his  product?  Not 
nuch ;  the  grain  buyer  says :  “I  am  paying  so  much 
to-day  for  your  grain” ;  the  packer  says  ‘‘So  much 
for  your  stock  in  my  yards” ;  the  storekeeper  says. 
“So  much  for  eggs,”  and  railroads,  “Our  freight  is 
so  much  on  your  produce” ;  the  farmer  can  take  it 
or  draw  back  to  his  farm,  and  so  it  goes  through  the 
entire  list  of  everything  the  farmer  produces.  For¬ 
tunately  the  times  are  inducing  farmers  to  hold  back 
when  they  consider  prices  are  too  low,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming  is  getting  in  a  more  independent  con¬ 
dition.  The  facts  for  higher  prices  are  that  con¬ 
sumers  have  to  bid  against  themselves  for  their  daily 
wants  that  they  must  have  three  times  a  day  in 
shape  of  food,  and  to  prevent  still  higher  “cost  of 
living”  they  would  better  get  somewhere  and  pro¬ 
duce  something  to  eat.  Illinois  farmer. 


GO  AHEAD  AND  GRAFT. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  top-grafting  trees ;  have 
grafted  over  50  and  had  fine  success  so  far.  I  would  like 
to  graft  several  hundred  more,  but  it  scares  me  when  1 
read  on  inclosed  slip,  cut  from  “The  Nebraska  Farmer” 
that  “top-grafted  trees  are  as  a  rule  not  very  long-lived.” 
I  cannot  for  the  world  see  why  this  should  be  so.  If  this 
is  really  so  in  my  case  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  stop 
top-grafting  any  more,  and  begin  to  mourn  that  I  have 
caused  the  early  death  of  so  many  trees,  although  they 
look  so  healthy  now,  and  some  have  begun  to  bear  nice 
fruit.  I  am  willing  to  learn  even  if  it  spoils  my  hopes 
for  the  future.  I  have  a  large  orchard  of  several  thousand 
trees  from  five  to  over  20  years  old,  over  200  different 
varieties  originated  here,  mostly  good  varieties,  but  it  is 
a  serious  job  should  1  try  to  keep  them  separate,  hence 
the  top-grafting  referred  to.  j.  a.  r. 

Nebraska. 

The  three  popular  ways  of  raising  and  propagating 
trees  and  plants  are  first  by  seed,  which  seems  to  be 
the  natural  process  for  a  tree  to  reproduce  itself,  but 
seedlings  of  fruits  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  special  variety  from  which  the  seed  was 
taken.  Our  choicest  and  most  valued  varieties  of 
the  apple,  pear,  peach  or  plum,  when  planted,  do  not 
perpetuate  the  variety,  but  tend  to  go  back  to  the 
original  or  wild  forms.  A  hundred  seeds  taken  from 
the  Baldwin  apple  may  give  you  a  hundred  seedlings, 
each  seedling  being  different  as.  to  color,  size,  time  of 
ripening  and  growth  of  the  tree,  but  not  one  showing 
any  trace  of  the  parent  Baldwin,  and  all  of  them 
more  than  likely  worthless  fruit.  If  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  have  Baldwin  we  must  take  the  second 
or  third  way  of  propagating,  either  by  cuttings  or 
grafting,  which  includes  budding.  The  apple,  peach 
and  pear  not  succeeding  as  cuttings,  we  must,  if  we 
want  to  be  sure  as  to  variety,  either  graft  or  bud 
the  variety  we  want  on  some  other  stock.  Many 
people  consider  this  a  mysterious  and  unnatural  pro¬ 
cess.  and  therefore  it  must  sooner  or  later  prove 
a  failure.  Every  apple  tree  growing  in  orchards 
was  propagated  cither  by  budding  or  grafting  on 
another  stock  or  root,  and  that  process  was  just  as 
unnatural  as  the  grafting  or  budding  in  the  top  of  a 
larger  tree  would  be.  The  sawing  off  of  a  limb 
makes  a  wound,  whether  a  graft  is  put  into  the  limb 
or  not,  and  the  inserting  of  the  graft  helps  to  heal 
the  wound  faster  than  if  no  graft  had  been  put  in. 

The  limb  or  stock  to  be  grafted  should  not  be 
more  than  2x/2  inches  through  it,  and  then  a  graft 
should  be  inserted  in  each  side,  or  two  grafts  in  each 
limb.  The  point  of  the  graft  should  set  in  a  little, 
thus  crossing  the  inside  barks  of  graft  and  stock. 
As  soon  as  the  sap  starts  to  flow  it  supplies  sap 
and  moisture  to  the  graft,  and  the  cells  of  the  graft 
and  stock  unite  when  growth  starts,  and  the  graft 
becomes  as  much  a  part  of  that  tree  as  any  twig  or 
limb  that  grew  from  it.  The  grafts  will  make  a  head 
or  top  for  it,  and  the  life  of  that  tree  is  just  as  sure 
as  if  it  never  had  been  grafted.  I  know  orchards  that 
were  grafted  more  than  50  years  ago,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  still  bearing  fruit.  Some  trees  the  grafts 
have  outgrown  the  stock,  and  yet  they  arc  healthy; 
so  with  cherry  and  pear.  I  know  chestnut  trees 
where  the  foreign  varieties  have  been  grafted  on  the 
American  stock,  that  the  graft  has  outgrown  the 
stock,  and  they  have  produced  and  still  are  producing 
big  crops  of  nuts.  J.  S.  R.  is  rejoicing  over  the  results 
of  what  grafting  he  has  done.  This  would  be  evi¬ 
dence  enough  for  him  to  continue  the  wrork.  The 
success  of  grafting  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and  as  far  back  as  we  have 
any  record  of  agriculture  or  horticulture.  The  sur¬ 
geons  have  applied  its  use  by  skin-grafting  and 
other  surgical  operations.  J.  S.  R.  need  have  no  fears 
about  graftage  shortening  the  life  of  his  trees.  Do 
the  work  properly,  use  varieties  that  succeed  in  his 
locality,  and  he  will  never  regret  the  grafting  of  a 
desirable  variety  on  to  a  worthless  or  undesirable  tree- 

E.  s.  BLACK. 
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HOUSE  FOR  THE  WREN. 

The  simple  bird  house  pictured  at  Fig.  73  was 
made  by  T.  C.  Kevitt,  of  New  Jersey.  The  body 
is  a  round  stick  with  bark  left  on.  A  large  hole  is 
bored  in  the  top,  this  being  covered  by  the  square 
pitch  roof.  The  entrance  is  one  inch  in  diameter, 
This  house  was  specially  designed  for  the  wren,  an 
interesting  bird  to  have  around  as  well  as  an  indus¬ 
trious  insect  destroyer.  Such  bird  houses  may  be  put 
in  the  corners  of  the  house  or  on  parts  of  trees  in¬ 
accessible  to  cats. 

A  FREAK  IN  PUPPYDOM. 

In  the  picture  are  shown  six  English  bull  terrier 
puppies  taken  when  two  months  old.  One  of 
the  male  puppies,  the  pure  white  one,  is  a  sort 
of  a  freak;  he  has  one  bright  blue  eye,  the  other 
is  brown,  the  usual  color.  These  puppies  are 
fed  on  biscuits  soaked  in  separator  milk,  and  it  is 
quite  a  show  to  see  the  amount  they  will  eat  in 
about  two  minutes.  The  mother  of  the  puppies  is 
owned  by  the  writer;  she  is  a  fine  dog  to  catch  rats. 
In  the  Winter  she  is  kept  in  a  feed  house  on  our 
poultry  plant  and  I  defy  anyone  to  find  a  rat  or  mouse 
in  that  house.  During  the  warm  weather  she  is 
chained  in  a  poultry  yard,  one  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  our  house,  and  we  have  not  lost  any  chickens 
by  either  two-legged  or  four-legged  thieves,  while 
many  of  our  neighbors  have.  A.  M.  jones. 

New  York.  _ 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LIME  DISTRIBUTOR. 

One  of  the  greatest  labor  savers  which  we  have 
found  in  many  years  is  the  lime  distributor  described 
by  Mr.  Allen  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  21,  1909. 
For  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  Rural  family  who  con- 


A  BASKETFUL  OF  PUPPIES.  Fig.  68. 

template  spreading  lime,  ashes  or  bone  I  will  describe 
how  we  built  our  machine.  The  accompanying  draw¬ 
ings,  Figs.  71  and  72  show  the  axle,  which  is  the 
most  important  part.  The  axle  of  an  old  mowing 
machine  is  first  cut  in  two  and  made  as  long  as  the 
machine  is  to  be.  Five  collars  are  then  shrunk  on 
to  the  axle  equal  distances  apart,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hold  the  four  feed  bars  about  one  inch  from  the 
axle;  one  by  three-eighths  inch  iron  feed  bars  are  then 
fastened  to  the  collars  with  tap  bolts,  and  the  heads 
cut  off  and  riveted,  making  a  cylinder  which  acts  as 
a  force  feed  when  revolving  with  the  wheels.  The 
same  wheels  and  ratchets  are  used  that  were  on  the 
old  mowing  machine,  so  it  can  be  put  in  and  out  of 
gear.  Fig.  69  shows  the  machine  as  is  appears  when 
completed.  The  sides  of  the  hopper  are  constructed 
of  l*4-inch  lumber  and  the  ends  are  made  of  two- 
inch  hard  wood  with  iron  plates  screwed  on  where 
the  axle  passes  through,  to  prevent  wearing.  Fig. 
72  shows  the  end  with  dimensions.  The  inside  of  the 
hopper  is  made  one-half  inch  longer  than  the  force 
feed  cylinder,  so  it  will  work  easily.  The  ends  and 
sides  of  hopper  are  made  separately  and  put  to¬ 
gether  on  the  machine.  The  whole  bottom  of  the 
machine  is  then  covered  wth  heavy  galvanized  iron 
with  a  1  x  2-inch  hole  every  six  inches,  and  over 
this  a  false  bottom  is  placed  so  it  will  slide  toward 
either  end  to  regulate  the  feed.  This  false  bottom 
is  held  in  place  with  three  straps  made  of  hoop 
icon,  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  hopper,  and  worked 
with  a  lever  at  the  back.  The  force  feed  must  work 
very  closely  to  the  holes  in  the  galvanized  iron  to 
Prevent  clogging.  The  pole  is  bolted  to  a  4  x  4-inch 
stick  as  long  as  the  hopper.  This  stick  is  fastened  18 
inches  in  front  of  hopper,  by  bolting  it  solidly  to  the 
two  draft  irons  made  of  two  by  one-half  inch  iron  at 
each  end,  through  which  the  axle  passes,  and  two 
heavy  braces  which  hold  the  hopper  in  position  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  c.  s.  greene. 


GETTING  THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR. 

I  am  glad  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken  up  the  import¬ 
ant  question  of  what  part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
goes  to  the  farmer.  Your  reference  on  page  112  to 
President  W.  C.  Brown’s  agricultural  oratory  has 
caused  me  to  light  -one  little  lantern,  hoping  to  help 
some  to  see  “where  10  cents  more  can  honestly  be 
given  to  the  farmer.”  I  own  a  little  farm  on  Long 
Island,  about  50  miles  out  from  Brooklyn,  where  I 


THE  LIME  SPREADER  COMPLETE.  Fig.  09. 

have  lived  and  labored  more  than  30  years.  Though 
my  farming  is  on  a  moderate  scale,  I  have  found 
occasion  to  grapple  with  many  questions  in  the  line 
of  farming,  and  have  worked  out  some  of  them  at 
least  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction.  These  two  ques¬ 
tions  continue  to  interest  most  farmers :  How  can  we 
produce  more  to  the  acre,  and  how  can  we  market  our 
produce  to  best  advantage  ? 

I  offer  some  of  my  plans  of  marketing,  hoping  they 
may  carry  useful  suggestions  to  others.  What  I  raise 


THE  LIME  SPREADER-FEED  HOLES.  Fig.  70. 

for  market  mostly  is  in  the  line  of  poultry  and  garden 
products.  I  aim  to  sell  all  that  I  can  directly  to  the 
consumers.  A  large  part  of  my  garden  produce  is 
peddled  out  as  green  vegetables  in  nearby  villages, 
but  a  considerable  part  of  the  green  vegetables  and 
most  of  the  eggs  and  some  broilers  are  sent  to  fam¬ 
ilies  and  boarding  houses  in  Brooklyn.  What  I  send 
to  Brooklyn  goes  out  in  egg  cases.  After  finding  a 
few'  customers  and  collecting  a  lot  of  second-hand 
egg  cases,  we  proceed  in  this  way.  We  find  out  as 


AXLE  OF  LIME  DISTRIBUTOR.  Fig.  71. 


nearly  as  we  can  what  our  customers  require.  They 
all  want  our  fresh  eggs  direct  from  the  farm,  and 
more  of  them  than  we  can  supply,  so  wre  manage 
to  divide  them  among  our  customers.  We  get  the 
egg  cases  ready  in  the  evening,  pack  some  eggs  in 
one  end,  and  sometimes  we  dress  a  lot  of  broilers — 
according  to  what  we  may  have  ready  and  what  our 
customers  may  be  asking  for.  Then  early  in  the 
morning  we  gather  a  quantity  of  vegetables  in  as 
great  variety  as  wre  can,  and  always  select  the  best 
quality,  wash  those  that  may  require  washing  in  cold 
water.  If  we  .are  sending  broilers  we  have  them 


chilled  and  wrapped  in  thin  muslin.  Then  we  fill 
up  the  egg  cases,  packing  with  care,  and  take  them 
to  the  railroad  station,  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
express  delivers  them  at  the  homes  of  our  Brook¬ 
lyn  customers  so  promptly  that  when  the  cases  are 
opened  the  vegetables  are  cool  with  the  morning  dew. 
and  all  as  fresh  as  when  taken  from  the  garden.  Our 
customers  are  so  much  pleased  with  such  fresh  and 
delicious  vegetables,  eggs  and  broilers  that  they  are 
glad  to  pay  the  express  charges,  usually  35  cents 
on  an  egg  case,  and  the  top  prices  of  the  retail 
markets.  In  this  way  of  marketing  we  get  all  that 
should  come  to  us.  and  have  never  failed  to  collect 
our  bills.  e.  f.  h. 

Lake  Grove,  L.  I. 


IMPROVING  SOIL  IN  MARYLAND. 

Cow  Peas  and  Crimson  Clover. 

I  have  a  piece  of  very  poor  land  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland,  which  I  desire  to  improve.  II  is  a 
sandy  clay  soil,  naturally  well  drained,  and  lias  been 
planted  in  corn  the  past  three  years,  (lie  first  cultivation 
the  ground  has  had  for  20  years.  Previous  to  that  time 
it  was  cultivated  in  tobacco.  All  soils  in  this  vicinity 
are  deficient  in  lime  and  more  or  less  sour.  I  thought 
of  sowing  this  ground  in  Canada  field  peas,  plowing  them 
in,  and  then  spread  lime  and  harrow  that  in.  After  (lie 
peas  had  reached  the  proper  growth  I  would  plow  them 
under  and  in  August  sow  Crimson  clover  to  be  plowed 
under  the  following  Spring.  However,  I  have  never  had 
any  experience  with  Canada  field  peas.  If  this  method 
is  right  1  should  also  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  advisable 
to  use  commercial  fertilizer  after  having  limed  the  soil, 
what  kind  and  when  to  put  it  on.  n.  j.  n. 

Maryland. 

I  would  not  advise  Canada  peas  in  Prince  Georges 
County.  You  can  do  far  more  with  the  Southern 
cow  pea  here,  for  the  hot  weather  will  soon  do  away 
with  the  Canada  peas.  If  the  land  were  clear  of  trees 
plow  the  land  well  and  prepare  it  in  nice  shape,  har¬ 
rowing  in  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  30  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  and  drill  the  peas  in 
about  the  last  day  of  May  with  a  wheat  drill  at  rate 
of  one  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre,  using 


A  SIMPLE  BIRD  HOUSE.  Fig.  73. 

the  Black  pea.  Then,  when  the  pods  turn  yellow 
mow  the  peas  for  hay,  curing  them  mainly  in  cocks, 
and  putting  in  the  barn  as  soon  as  the  twisting  test 
on  a  bunch  will  wring  no  sap  to  the  twist.  You 
will  have  a  fine  lot  of  the  best  of  hay.  Then  disk 
the  stubble  lightly  and  late  in  August  or  early  Sep¬ 
tember  sow  15  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  per 
acre  and  roll  it  if  the  land  is  dry  enough.  Then 
during  the  Winter  haul  out  on  the  clover  all  the 
manure  made  from  feeding  the  pea  hay  and  the  corn 
fodder  as  fast  as  made,  and  you  will  have  a  crop 
of  clover  and  manure  to  turn  for  the  corn  crop  in 
the  Spring.  Then  at  last  working  plant  cow  pea-< 
again  among  the  corn  and  you  will  make  more  corn 
with  the  peas  than  without  them,  and  will  have  more 
humus-making  material  on  the  land  after  the  corn  is 
cut.  and  can  disk  the  whole  down  and  sow  Winter  Turf 
oats  in  September  or  Burt  oats  in  the  early  Spring, 
or  can  disk  the  peas  down  as  fine  as  possible  without 
replowing  the  land  and  seed  to  wheat  and  grass  if 
you  wish.  Get  your  land  into  a  rotation  of  crops  and 
stick  to  it,  always  having  plenty  of  legume  forage  and 
making  manure,  and  always  have  a  green  growing 
crop  on  the  land  in  Winter.  But  as  I  note  that  the  land 
is  in  fruit  trees  I  would  not  sow  small  grain  among 
them,  but  would  cultivate  well  in  some  early  vegetable 
crop  with  liberal  manuring,  and  cultivate  clean  till  July 
and  then  seed  to  Crimson  clover.  You  want  clean  culti¬ 
vation  in  a  young  orchard  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season  and  then  a  legume  crop  to  turn  under  in 
the  Spring.  I  assumed  that  the  land  was  in  general 
farming  crops  till  the  last  part  of  your  letter  said  it 
was  in  orchard.  Then  this  Spring  I  would  sow  the 
cow  peas  in  rows  and  cultivate  them  and  leave  them 
on  the  land,  sowing  the  Crimson  clover  seed  among 
them  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  turn  the  clover 
under  in  Spring.  But  do  not  depend  on  Canada  peas. 
They  arc  all  right  in  Canada,  but  you  are  too  far 

SOUth.  .  W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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“LISTING”  CORN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Rtmler.  — Do  you  know  of  any  oases  where 
corn  has  been  planted  by  “listing,”  as  is 
practiced  in  the  West?  This  method  is  to 
drill  the  corn  on  the  ground  and  plow  a 
ridge  over  it  by  turning  light  furrows  from 
either  side. 

Ans. — I  have  not  known  of  any  East¬ 
ern  farmers  handling  the  corn  crop  in 
this  way,  and  it  docs  not  appear  to  me 
that  listing  is  adapted  to  Eastern  con¬ 
ditions.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  the 
advantage  of  listing  is  that  the  corn  is 
planted  deep  in  the  ground  and  the 
earth  filled  in  around  the  growing  plants, 
so  that  by  the  time  hot,  dry  weather 
arrives  the  roots  are  deep  in  the  soil 
and  not  so  much  affected  as  they  would 
be  if  near  the  surface.  This  manner  of 
planting  might  work  very  well  in  the 
sandy  soils  of  Long  Island  and  Saratoga 
County,  but  for  the  fact  that  these  soils 
are  usually  quite  poor  and  are  not  likely 
to  have  an  abundance  of  plant  food 
available  in  the  bottom  soil.  In  this 
respect  they  are  entirely  different  from 
Western  soils,  where  the  deep  portions 
are  as  rich  or  richer  than  the  surface.  I 
should  not  expect,  therefore,  that  even 
in  these  sandy  soils  we  would  find  list¬ 
ing  an  altogether  desirable  method. 

Cornell.  j.  l.  stone. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  I. 

Following  the  president's  address  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  on  garden  vegetables 
was  made  by  Richard  Wellington,  assistant 
horticulturist  at  the  Geneva  Station.  He 
said  the  past  season  had  been  a  serious  one 
for  vegetable  growers  in  general  owing  to 
prolonged  droughts;  and  while  some  crops 
were  satisfactory  in  some  sections  all  sec¬ 
tions  suffered  loss  in  one  or  more  crops. 
Long  Island  was  favored  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Summer  with  more  rain  than 
most  other  sections,  but  reported  poor  po¬ 
tato  yields.  Cabbage  was  very  poor  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  many  other  crops  were 
light  in  some  sections.  The  precipitation 
was  the  lowest  since  1882.  Aphis  had  been 
plentiful  in  all  sections  and  some  crops 
suffered  severely  from  this  pest.  The  seed 
question  is  one  of  prime  importance  to  the 
vegetable  grower,  and  if  he  cannot  be  sure 
of  obtaining  seed  of  the  same  strain  each 
year  he  would  better  save  seed  of  his  own 
growing  from  the  vegetables  he  makes  a 
specialty  of.  This  is  especially  important 
in  tomatoes  and  vine  vegetables.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  at  Geneva  in  crossing 
well-known  varieties  of  tomatoes  with  a 
view  to  increasing  yields.  Plants  from  the 
cross-bred  seed  were  planted  under  exactly 
similar  conditions  with  the  original.  A  very 
heavy  increase  in  yield  was  obtained  the 
first  year  from  the  cross-bred  plants,  and 
the  increased  yield  continued  through  the 
next  two  years.  After  this,  however,  the 
cross-bred  variety  only  equaled  the  parent 
(Livingston’s  Stone).  He  asked  members 
interested  in  vegetable  culture  to  experiment 
and  report  results  to  the  society. 

A  report  on  dwarf  apples  started  quite  a 
discussion.  President  Barry  believes  they 
have  a  place,  but  not  in  the  commercial 
orchard.  Mr.  Powell  thinks  they  are  valua¬ 
ble  in  a  commercial  way  under  some  con¬ 
ditions,  but  advises  planting  deep  so  that 
ihe  trees  will  eventually  become  standards. 
Prof.  Hedrick  said  that  in  their  experiments 
with  dwarf  apples  the  claims  made  for 
dwarfs  had  not  been  substantiated.  They 
came  into  bearing  no  earlier,  their  fruit  was 
no  larger  than  the  same  variety  on  stand¬ 
ards  and  they  required-  more  labor  in  culti¬ 
vating  rather  than  less. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson  reported  for  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  the  laws  that  were  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  fruit  grower.  The  effect  of  the 
bill  against  adulterated  vinegar  was  felt  by 
growers  in  the  price  paid  for  cider  apples 
last  Fall.  A  bill  requiring  the  printing  of 
the  contents  on  packages  containing  Paris 
green  and  other  insecticides  is  protecting 
the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  from  adultera¬ 
tions.  A  law  is  now  in  effect  preventing 
apples  and  pears  from  outside  of  the  State 
being  marked  as  New  York  fruit  even  if  re¬ 
packed  in  the  State.  A  law  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  plant  diseases  and  insects 
through  shipment  into  the  State  by  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  such  shipments  by  the  State  in¬ 
spectors  at  points  of  destination  is  being 
enforced  very  thoroughly.  The  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  the  Lafean  bill  and  a 
motion  was  carried  that  it  be  taken  up  as  a 
special  order  the  following  day.  This  action, 
to  allow  members  to  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  measures  of  the  bill,  And  be  able 
to  vote  understandingly.  A  motion  that  the 
report  of  the  legislative  committee  in  favor 
of  the  bill  and  that  the  society  endorse  the 
measure  as  a  whole  was  subsequently  car¬ 
ried.  This  bill  is  a  compromise  on  the  old 
Porter  bill  by  the  various  sectional  interests. 
It  provides  “that  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  and  commerce 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  United  States,  the  term 
“closed  package  for  apples”  shall  apply  to 
any  barrel,  box  or  basket  in  which  the  ap¬ 
ples  cannot  readily  be  seen  or  inspected.” 
The  .  standard  box  must  have  a  capacity  of 
“not  less  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  cubic  inches  when  measured 
without  distension  of  its  parts.”  A  standard 
basket  must  have  the  same  cubic  contents 
as  the  box,  basket  measured  level  full.  The 
dimensions  for  standard  barrel  are  “length 
of  stave,  28^  inches;  diameter  of  head, 
17%  inches;  distance  between  heads,  26 
inches ;  circumference  of  bulge,  64  inches 
outside  measurement.”  The  section  of  the 
bill  making  standard  grade  received  most  at¬ 
tention  and  is  briefly  as  follows  :  Standard 
grade  must  be  “apples  of  one  variety,  whic-li 
are  well-grown  specimens,  hand  picked,  ot 
good  color  for  the  variety,  normal  shape, 
practically  free  from  insect  and  fungus  in¬ 
jury,  bruises,  and  other  defects,  except  such 
as  are  necessarily  caused  in  the  operation 
of  packing,  or  apples  of  one  variety  which 
are  not  more  than  10  per  centum  below  the 
foregoing  specilications,  are  standard  grade 
“U.  S.  Size  A,”  if  the  minimum  size  of  the 
apples  is  two  and  one-lialf  inches  in  trans¬ 
verse  diameter.  Two  and  one-quarter  inch 
apples  under  the  same  condition  of  grade 
make  “U.  S.  Size  B.”  and  two  inch  apples 
make  “U.  S.  Size  C.”  All  these  apples  must 


be  U-  S.  standard  grade,  the  letter  indica¬ 
ting  size  only.  A  U.  S.  Size  C.  Fameuse 
would  mean  as  good  a  package  of  apples  for 
the  variety  as  a  IJ.  S.  Size  A.  would  mean 
on  a  package  of  Kings.  This  law  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  but  gives  the  honest  packer  a 
chance  to  protect  himself  by  using  a  guaran¬ 
teed  mark  of  quality.  This  mark  canuot  be 
used  without  packer’s  name  and  address. 
A  statement  was  made  at  this  time  that 
the  New  York  market  was  discriminating 
against  the  larger  apples  from  the  North¬ 
west,  and  a  car  of  apples  containing  over 
20  per  cent  of  three  and  a  half  tier  pack 
was  discounted. 

The  first  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
“Progress  of  the  Canadian  Experimental 
Farm  System”'  by  III-.  Wm.  Saunders,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Canadian  Experimental  Farms. 
He  said  Canada’s  agricultural  area  was  so 
vast  that  it  was  but  imperfectly  realized. 
In  1886  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  five 
experimental  farms  in  Canada,  one  of  these 
to  be  a  central  farm  and  headquarters  of 
the  director  and  the  other  four,  branch 
farms,  to  be  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  solve  problems  peculiar  to 
that  section.  The  farms  were  chosen  with 
a  view  that  they  should  be  as  near  an  av¬ 
erage  to  the  section  for  which  they  were  to 
solve  problems  as  possible ;  also  that  they 
could  be  readily  visited  and  so  located  that 
they  could  not  help  but  be  seen.  The  cen¬ 
tral  farm  is  at  Ottawa  and  comprises  450 
acres.  Here  20  acres  are  devoted  to  forestry 
experiments,  and  3,000  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  seen  in  the  botanical  depart¬ 
ment  which  covers  65  acres.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  the  station  to  teach  farmers  the 
importance  of  maintaining  fertility,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  judicious  rotation,  the  importance 
of  early  sowing,  the  choosing  of  productive 
varieties  suited  to  their  conditions  and  the 
importance  of  plump  and  selected  seed.  One 
of  their  most  difficult  problems  has  been 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  ideas,  especially 
among  the  older  farmers.  As  the  new  coun¬ 
try  began  to  be  settled  they  realized  the 
import ance  of  the  new  settler  starting  right 
by  adopting  the  best  methods,  and  they 
pushed  work  in  that  direction  accordingly. 
Large  picnics  are  held  at  the  experimental 
farms  to  get  in  touch  with  the  farmers  and 
get  the  farmers  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  farms.  Grains  have  been  brought  from 
all  over  the  world  for  testing,  and  many 
crosses  made.  Their  most  productive  vari¬ 
eties  are  results  from  some  of  these  crosses. 
Dairying,  stock  breeding  and  poultry  have 
all  received  much  attention.  Much  work  has 
been  done  in  crossing  apples  to  get  varieties 
that  would  prove  hardy  in  the  Northwest. 
At  the  farm  at  Agassiz,  British  Columbia, 
1,200  varieties  of  standard  apples  have  been 
tested.  Lately  a  few  smaller  farms  have 
been  established,  in  the  sections  that  are 
settling  rapidly,  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  other  farms.  One  of  these  is  at  Fort 
Vermillion,  600  miles  north  of  the  United 
States.  These  farms  have  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  many  of  the  Canadian  farmers. 


WeWanlYou 
to  Have  Our 
Brand-New 
Catalogue*# 


By  far  the  most  complete 
1  attractive  book  we  have  ever 
issued.  Eighty  large  pages,  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrating  our  full 
line  of  seeds,  implements,  etc.  All 
pictures  of  grains,  grasses,  vegetables 
and  flowers,  are  from  true-to-nature 
photographs.  The  outside  covers  are  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors — see  miniature  of  first  page  below. 
The  contents  are  practical. 

Everything  Good  for  Farm, 
Garden  and  Lawn 


Has  been  the  guiding  principle  in  our  seed  business  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  We  have  consistently  aimed  to 
give  our  customers  their  money’s  worth  or  a  little  more, 
and  we  have  succeeded— patrons  have  bought  of  us  every 
year  since  we  started.  Trade  cannot  be  held  year  after 
year  for  a  fifth  of  a  century,  except  upon  satisfaction.  ^ 

The  Best  New  Things  and 
the  Tested  Old  Ones 

Are  to  be  found  in  this'1910  catalogue  of  ours.  There’s 
Eureka  Ensilage  Corn,  which  we  control— producing 
more  good  material  for  the  silo  than  any  other.  Also 
Brewer’s  Yellow  Dent,  the  grower  of  which  was  awarded 
first  prize  for  best  acre  of  com 
in  the  United  States.  Clovers, 
grasses,  and  forage  crops,  vege¬ 
tables  and  flower  seeds — all  care¬ 
fully  selected.  In  everything, 
quality  is  our  aim.  Tools,  ferti- 
lizers,incubators,etc. — a  full  line. 

Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  Today 

The  edition  is  limited- 
free  while  we  have  copies 

ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
W.  0.  Ross,  Prest.  and  Treas. 

Box  13,  Worcester.  Mass. 

rnmmm mmmmmmmmmm 


Absolutely  Reliable 

Not  Like  the  Ordinary  Kind. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you 
have  secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue 
differs  from  other  catalogues  just  as 
Our  Seeds  differ  from  other  seeds. 

Besides  being  an  invaluable  guide 
to  the  planter,  lit  is  a  work  of  art. 
Write  for  it. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


Clover  Seed, 
to  Farmers 

Our  Clover  Seed  is  of  high 
grade — the  best  obtainable ; 
the  best  Medium,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Alsike  and  Alfalfa, 
grown  where  the  finest 
Clover  Seed  is  produced. 

BUCKEYE  BRAND  SEEDS 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE 

Our  Timothy,  Oats,  Corn,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.,  are  carefully  re- 
cleaned,  true  to  name,  and  in 
perfect  condition  for  sowing. 
Thousands  of  pleased  cus¬ 
tomers.  Interesting  little 
booklet  free;  write  for  it. 

The  O.  O.  SHEPARD  CO. 

No.  8  F  SI.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Just  as  easy  for  you  to  plant  the  very 
best  seeds — the  money  making  kind— as 
the  ordinary  kind.  My  new  1910  seed 
catalogue  is  a  directory  of  the  kinds 
that  pay  in  results,  both  to  the  private 
gardener  and  the  man  who  plants  for  prof¬ 
it.  No  guess  work— the  varieties  have  all 
been  tried  out.  They  command  the  high¬ 
est  prices  and  my  catalogue  shows  photo¬ 
graphs  of  what  they  produced— what  yon 
can  raise  yourself. 

Write  to-day  for  Stokes’ 
Seed  Catalogue  — Free.  If 
you  send  me  10  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver,  and  men¬ 
tion  The  Rural  N  e  w  - 
Yorker,  I  will  send  the  cat¬ 
alogue  and  a  10-cent  packet  each  of  my 
"  Bonny  Best”  Early  Tomato  and 
“  Stokes’  Standard  ”  Sweet  Peas. 

Walter  P.  Stokes 

Dept.  I.,  mil  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Stokes’  Standard  SEEDS 


Special 

lOc 

Offer 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.. 

Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn. 
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■■  P*  I  I  ^  Sold  on  Tlio  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
I  |  |  J  BA  antces  satisfaction  and  saves  you 

money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Pota- 
toes,  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Con¬ 
tains  lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

J.  -Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike  and  Alfalfa 
\Qurjv  Clovers,  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
UUUUu  Grass,  etc.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

|  ZACK  DAVIS  COMPANY,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


WHOLESALE 


3  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry,  50c.  All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  4- 


Seeds  That  Grow! 


If  you  want  the  Best  ft  is 
possible  to  grow — such  as 
you  can  rely  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beautiful  Flowers,  you  should  try 
Burpee’s  Seeds!  We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you,  upon  application, 
Burpee’s  New  Annual  for  1910, — long  known  as  “The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog.”  The  first  edition  is  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  copies, 
and  yet  it  is  too  expensive  a  book  of  178  pages  to  mail  unsolicited  except 
to  our  regular  customers.  With  elegant  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature  it  tells  plain 

truth  and  is  a  Safe  Guide  to  success  IV.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
in  the  garden.  Do  you  want  a  copy? 

If  so,  send  your  address  to-day  to 


Philadelphia ,  Pa. 


MAULE’S 

SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

Is  one  reason  why  I  can 
so  prominently  advertise 

Your  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied 

Send  me  your  address  on  a  pos¬ 
tal,  and  by  return  mail  I  will  send 
you  my  Kew  Seed  Book  for  1910, 
a  Catalogue  of  192  large  pages 
filled  to  overflowing  with  every¬ 
thing  good  known  to  the  best  gar¬ 
deners  in  America.  Whether  you 
intend  to  plant  10  acres  of  onions, 
or  only  a  small  packet  of  pansy 
seed,  you  should  have  this  book  in 
hand  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 

1707  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Beautiful !  Novel !  Valuable ! 

TheNewest  Lilacs 

Double  and  Single 

Extraordinary  Offering 

The  improvement  in  the  Lilac,  especially  in  the  double 
sorts,  is  marvelous,  ami  all  lovers  of  this  flower  will  bo  de¬ 
lighted  wilh  these  novelties.  In  size,  form  and  color  they  far 
surpass  the  old  favorites  and  we  confidently  recommend 
them  to  our  patrons.  Nothing  that  has  been  introduced 
recently  is  likely  to  prove  so  popular  as  the  new  Lilacs. 

A  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  on  Lilacs  will  be  mailed 
on  request,  also  our  Illustrated  General  Catalogue,  which 
contains  accurate  and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the  best 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
UBS,  ROSES  and  HARDY  PLANTS 

EHwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


[The  confidence  felt  by  farmers  and 
[gardeners  in  Ferry’s  Seeds  to-day 
would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  in 
I  any  seeds  two  score  of  years 
i  ago.  We  have  made  a 
1  science  of  seed 
[  growing. 


always  do  1 
exactly  what  you 
expect  of  them.  For  sale 
everywhere.  FERRY’S  1910  SEED 
ANNUAL  Free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


COD  0  A  I  C  —Scarlet  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to  $8.50 
run  uMLLi  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed  $8.50  to 
$10.00  bushel;  Cow  Peas  Seed,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bushel; 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $3.00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$4.00  bushel:  Seed  Potatoes.  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 
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CONTROLLING  THE  BUD-MOTH  OF 
APPLE  TREES. 

II.  G.  R.,  So.  Portland,  Me. — Will  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  way  to  exterminate 
the  bud-moth  in  apple  trees?  Would  Fall 
spraying  be  effective? 

Ans.—' The  eggs  of  the  bud-moth, 
which  are  laid  mostly  on  the  under-sides 
of  the  leaves  in  June  and  July,  are 
flat,  and  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  surface  of  the  leaf.  They  resemble 
minute  drops  of  water  or  fish  scales, 
and  if  a  leaf  happens  to  be  held  at  the 
right  angle  the  light  will  be  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  an  egg  and  thus 
bring  it  into  relief.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
io  days  or  two  weeks,  and  the  young 
caterpillars  live  upon  the  leaves,  eating 
the  lower  skin  and  middle  tissue  of  the 
leaf.  Within  a  few  hours  after  its  birth 
the  caterpillar  makes  a  tiny  silken  tube 
for  a  retreat  when  disturbed  and  when 
it  is  resting.  The  caterpillars  live  upon 
the  apple  leaves  the  remainder  of  the 
Summer,  or  until  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  first  part  of  September. 
Then,  however  fine  and  warm  the 
weather  or  green  and  edible  the  foliage 
may  be,  they  desert  the  leaves  and  hide 
away  in  tiny  silken  cases  fastened  in 
crevices  in  the  bark  of  the  smaller  twigs 
and  branches,  usually  near  a  bud.  Here 
they  pass  the  Winter  snugly  and  safely 
sheltered  in  their  tiny  houses,  ready  to 
come  forth  in  the  early  Spring  for 
their  first  meal  on  the  opening  buds.  In 
April  and  May  the  partly  grown  cater¬ 
pillars  crawl  out  of  their  hiding  places 
and  attack  the  swelling  and  opening  leaf 
and  flower  buds.  They  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive.  for  they  attack  nearly  every  leaf 
in  a  bud,  and  as  the  leaves  grow  the 
caterpillars  fasten  them  together  with 
silk,  thus  forming  a  nest  within  which 
they  live  and  grow,  .feeding  upon  the 
tender  foliage.  •  By  the  latter  part  of 
May  many  of  the  caterpillars  have  be¬ 
come  full  grown,  and  they  now  roll  up 
a  leaf,  line  it  inside  with  silk  and  in 
this  change  to  a  pupa.  In  about  io 
days  the  pupal  skin  splits  open  along 
the  back,  and  the  handsome  little  moths 
appear  ready  to  lay  their  tiny  eggs 
again  in  a  few  days,  thus  completing 
the  interesting  and  novel  life  history 
of  this  well-known  pest. 

The  question  is  where,  in  all  this 
curious  life  history,  is  the  weak  point 
at  which  the  pest  may  best  be  fought. 

'i  here  are  probably  two  vulnerable  points 
of  attack  and  we  are  certain  there  is 
one.  This  one  is  during  the  few  days 
before  and  while  the  buds  ‘are  opening 
and  growing.  The  caterpillars  take  this 
time  to  leave  their  cases,  crawl  to  the 
buds  and  obtain  their  first  few  meals, 
i  hen  is  the  effective  time  to  exterminate 
them  by  spraying  the  trees  thoroughly, 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  three  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water,  twice  before  the 
buds  open  and  again  once  after  the 
petals  fall.  We  also  believe,  from  our 
experiments  with  a  related  species  with 
similar  habits,  that  by  'spraying  with  the 
lime-sulphur  solutions  in  Winter  the 
immature  larvae  in  their  cases  on  the 
branches  may  be  killed  and  the  pest 
effectually  controlled.  However,  this 
nas  not  been  actually  demonstrated,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

Do  Arsenic  Sprays  Injure  the  Soil  ? 

R-  B.  H.,  Beverly,  Mass. — What  would 
be  1,10  effect  on  the  soil  where  the  large 
I'ov.or  sprayers  are  used  and  they  use  from 
49  to  SO  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  per 
■tnv?  The  largest  part  of  this  falls  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  spraying  and  the  rest 
falls  with  the  leaves.  The  State  and  U.  S. 
Government  are  using  hundreds  of  tons 
every  year.  They  don’t  use  a  spray  but 
use  a  straight  stream. 

Axs.— Your  correspondent  asks  here  a 
u,-v  appropriate  question,  and  one  which 
should  have  an  explicit  and  definite 
answer,  but,  'so  far  as  I  know,  there 
we  been  as  yet  no  extensive  critical 
1  -  pci  intents  serving  to  show  whether  the 
a  ^cumulation,  through  years  of  practice, 
of  insecticides  in  the  soil  can  come  to 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  pro¬ 


ductive  power  of  the  soil  itself.  The 
productive  power  of  the  soil  is  to  so 
large  an  extent  influenced  by,  and  often 
directly  dependent  upon,  the  rapid  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  microscopic  organisms  in 
the  soil,  that  it  would  seem  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that,  through  years  of  application  of 
heavy  treatments  of  crops  with  poison¬ 
ous  insecticides  and  fungicides,  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  might  come  to  be  such  as 
to  materially  interfere  with  such  essen¬ 
tial  life  in  the  soil.  It  might  even  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  normal  action  of  the  roots 
of  cultivated  crops  and  so  establish 
lower  yields.  The  question  is  one  of 
sufficient  practical  importance  and  one 
which  can  be  readily  and  critically  in¬ 
vestigated,  so  that  it  is  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  subject  for  thorough  investigation 
by  the  experiment  stations  or  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  f.  ii.  king. 


Strawberry  Root- Worm. 

F.  L.  A.,  Ayer ,  Mass. — Can  you  give  me 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  strawberry 
root-worm,  how  to  control  and  get  rid  of  it? 
Will  it  get  busy  in  season  to  destroy  next 
.season’s  crop?  Will  it  be  safe  to  set  plants 
from  an  infested  bed,  or  from  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  one,  w.iich  seems  clear  of  the  pests? 
Last  season,  after  the  berries  had  been 
picked,  I  mowed  the  bed  close,  raked  it 
clean  of  leaves  and  mulching,  plowed  out 
the  rows,  fertilized,  then  raked  it  over,  leav¬ 
ing  it  in  fine  condition.  The  plants  soon 
came  up,  and  all  seemed  to  promise  a 
better  bed  the  second  year  than  the  first. 
After  a  while  I  noticed  something  was  eat¬ 
ing  the  leaves  badly  in  spots,  especially  the 
thin-leaved  kinds.  Splendid  seemed  their  fa¬ 
vorite,  while  Marshall  was  untouched.  The 
description  of  the  work  of  the  flea-beetle  de¬ 
scribes  it  exactly.  A  neighbor  had  the  same 
trouble,  and  found  beetles  instead  of  fleas, 
sent  specimens  to  the  station,  which  pro¬ 
nounced  them  the  parents  of  the  strawberry 
root-worm.  Heavy  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  seemed  to  do  no  harm;  thev  worked 
quite  late  and  in  spots  completely  destroyed 
the  plants,  but  did  not  appear  in  the  newly 
set  beds.  These  pests  are  new  to  us.  and 
seem  to  have  lit  here,  as  no  new  plants 
have  been  set  in  my  neighbor's  beds  for 
four  years.  Wo  wish  to  set  plants  from 
these  beds  if  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so.  Can 
the  plants  be  dipped  in  any  solution  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  insects  or  eggs  that  might  be  on 
them?  No  one  here  seems  to  have  heard  of 
or  known  anything  about  the  root-worm. 

Ans. — If  the  insect  referred  to  in  the 
enclosed  letter  is  the  strawberry  root- 
worm,  it  can  be  controlled  fairly  well 
by  spraying  the  plants  in  July  and  August 
with  three  or  four  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  This  will 
kill  the  beetles  and  reduce  the  number 
of  root-worms  for  the  following  season. 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  dan¬ 
ger  in  setting  plants  from  an  infested 
bed,  although  I  think  it  would  be  safer 
to  get  them  from  beds  in  which  there 
are  no  root-worms.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  advise  placing  the  new  bed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  old  one.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  practice  of  obtain¬ 
ing  plants  from  clean  beds  and  setting 
them  at  some  distance  from  the  infested 
beds,  together  with  the  use  of  the  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  should  keep  the  plants 
comparatively  free. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICIC. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors,— for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

T£Ib  aU  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
™.,l°you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Potatoes  for  Profit. 


In  all  parts  of  the  country  where  po¬ 
tatoes  are  grown  as  a  farm  crop,  the 
Evans  Potato  Planter,  manufactured  by 
The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  be 
found  in  the  lead.  There  must  be,  and 
are  good  reasons  for  it.  The  Evans 
does  the  work  right — more  accurately 
than  is  possible  by  hand.  It  has  the 
celebrated  Evans  Adjustable  Pickers, 
which  handle  any  size  seed.  One  man 
or  boy  can  operate  the  planter  anywhere. 
It  is  simple,  light  draft  and  has  many 
exclusive  features  that  go  to  make  up 
the  perfect  potato  planter.  It  can  be 
furnished  with  either  disc  or  runner 
furrow  openers.  It  has  more  good  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  than  any  other 
potato  planter  on  the  market  and  is  sold 
under  such  a  broad  and  liberal  warranty 
that  purchasers  run  no  risk.  Send  to 
the  manufacturers  for  an  Evans  Potato 
Planter  catalogue,  read  all  about  it  and 
then  go  to  your  implement  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  Evans. — Adv.. 


This  Country  Home 

Has  Splendid 
Water  Supply  Service 


This  home  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  available  day  and  night  the  year  ’round. 
The  owner,  J.  W,  Fiero  of  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  has  this 
fine  water  supply  service,  because  lie  installed  the 

Kewanee  System 
of  Water  Supply 

Mr.  Fierosays:  “The  Ketvanee  System  does  all  you 
claim  for  it  and  out  here  in  the  country,  we  are 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  city  life.  You  have  my 
permission  to  use  my  letter.  It  will  please  me  to 
help  someone  else  get  a  “good  thing." 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  tank  is  located  in 
the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground;  and  the  water  is 
delivered  by  air  pressure.  No  attic  or  elevated 
tank  to  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  A  Kewanee 
Tank  will  last  indefinitely.  60  to  75  pounds  pressure. 

Kewanee  Pumping  Machinery,  including  hand  and 
power  pumping  outfits,  is  built  for  air  pressure 

s  e  r  v  i  c  e— a  s  f  a  r 
ahead  of  ordinary 
pumping  rigs  as  the 
Kewanee  Tank  is 
ahead  of  leaky  attic 
tanks. 

The  Kewanee  Sys¬ 
tem  is  the  original 
air  pressure  water 
supply  system.  Over 
10,000  Kewanee 
Systems  in  success¬ 
ful  operation.  Let 
us  solve  your  water 
supplyproblem — our 
engineering  service 
is  free.  Complete 
Kewanee  Systems 
..^wv^vnuiroo  nlclu  llllauull,  cost  from  $70.00  up. 
gasoline  engino.  father  plants  in*  Mention  this  paper 
cludo  hand,  electric,  windmill  and  and  ask  for  our  64- 
Other  power  pumping  outfits,  page  catalog  No.  47. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  Ill. 

50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

1212  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
305  Diamond  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


A  Roof  That  Saves 
5  Times  Its  Cost! 


four  woodshingle  roofs  and  costs  only  two-thirds 
as  much  ns  one.  It  wears  six  times  as  long  as 
3-ply  composition  roofing.  It’s  fire  proof  and 
reduces  insurunce  rates  from  10  to  20  percent. 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

Easy  to  put  on.  Need  only  hammer  and 
nails.  No  soldering — no  tarring.  Comes  in 
stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel,  5  to  10 
feet  long,  covering  width  of  24  inches,  either 
painted  or  galvanized. 

Huy  at  Factory  Prices.  We  are  largest 
makers  of  iron  ana  steel  roofing  and  pay  the 
freight  on  all  Steel  Shingles;  Plain,  Corrugated, 
V-Crimp  Hoofing;  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  etc. 
Write  for  free  catnlogl27,  and  ask  about  our 
910,000  Guuruntee  Bona  Against  Lightning. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Tells  How  To 
Save  Work  and 
Increase 
Prof i  is 

IPs  Free! 

Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  new  book 
about  telephones  for 
farmers.  It  will  give 
you  money-making, 
time  saving,  labor-saving 
suggestions  that  will  open 
your  eyes  to  opportunities  you 
have  been  missing.  Write  for 
Edition  31  of 

“How  the  Telephone 

Helps  the  Farmer” 

A  telephone  in  the  house  puts  you  in  touch 
with  market  quotations,  weather  reports,  the 
doctor,  storekeeper,  neighbors,  everybody  you 
want  to  reach — cost  is  low  when  you  install  the 

Stromberg-Carlson 


'it' 


Independent 
Telephone 

Low  in  price,  econom¬ 
ical  to  maintain,  un¬ 
equalled  in  efficiency. 
Ten  men  can  organize 
a  Successful  Independ¬ 
ent  System.  W  rite 
for  the  new  book  that 
explains. 

Stromberg  -  Carlson 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Address 
nearest 
office) 


EXCELSIOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Hand  CULTIVATOR 

Runs  50  per  cent  easier  and  works 
100  per  cent  better  than  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  hoes  with  patented  adjusts 
ment  for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
pointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
hand  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely. Money  baek  If  not  satisfied 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior  Seeders, Bone-cutters.etc. 
Write  to-day. 

Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
i2oe  Cherry  St..  Erie,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere* 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentroots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  forthehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 
of  Many 
Iron  Ago  Tooli 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


127-157  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  (81 


Raw  Ground  Lime  Rock 

For  Agricultural  uses.  Write  us  for  prices, 

F.  E.  CONLEY  .STONE  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


LESS  WORK 


Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 

Will  cut  28  by  30  acres  or  double¬ 
cut  15  acres  in  a  day. 

Will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day. 

Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the 
surface  true.  All  other  Disk  Harrows 
have  to  run  in  the  half  lap. 

Has  Improved  reinforced  main  frame,  and 
improved  standards. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  poor  imita¬ 
tions  or  infringements. 

There’s  only  one  original 
and  it’s  Clark’s, 

Saves  time.  Saves  labor. 

Saves  money. 


*  CLARKS  ( 
J  CUTAWAY^ 
TOOLS 


BIG 


CROPS 


Crops 


increased 


25% 


50% 


to 


Better  Grain,  better  Hay,  bet. 
ter  Fruit. 

Takes  place  of  Plow  and  Harrow. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  the 
horses’  necks. 

We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk  Tools* 
Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Thousands  in  use  and  giving  satisfaction. 
If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

Send  to-day  for  Free  Booklet. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

839  Main  Street 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Original  “Cutaway” 
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SOME  POULTRY-BREEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Is  there  truth  in  the  statement  that  cocks 
mated  to  pullets  will  result  in  the  hatches 
being  1)0  per  cent  pullets?  Is  it  true  that 
cockerels  mated  to  hens  will  result  in  the 
hatches  being  1)0  per  cent  cockerels?  Is  it 
not  generally  understood  that  in  breeding 
live  stock,  mature  animals  mated  together 
result  in  more  vigorous  and  hardy  progeny? 
If  the  above  is  so  would  it  not  apply  to 
poultry  also?  E.  H.  H. 

Madison,  Wis. 

No,  neither  the  first  nor  second  state¬ 
ment  is  true,  or  anything  like  true. 
There  is  a  theory  that  is  quite  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  that  nature,  in  her  care 
of  the  species,  orders  the  sex  to  be 
governed  by  the  weakest  parent,  and 
following  out  this  theory  we  find  that 
a  strong  cock  bird  mated  to  pullets  that 
have  been  laying  heavily  all  Winter, 
and  thereby  have  lost  vigor,  will  give  a 
predominance  of  pullets.  Also  a  young, 
immature  cockerel  when  mated  to  strong 
two  or  three-year-old  hens  will  produce 
males.  However,  all  of  our  experience 
has  shown  us  that  a  strong  early 
hatched  cockerel,  mated  to  vigorous  hens 
will,  as  a  rule,  divide  the  sexes  equally. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
young  of  immature  animals  are  not 
worth  raising,  and  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  I  would  not  raise  a  heifer’s  calf 
nor  breed  from  a  young  mare  This 
rule  certainly  will  apply  to  poultry,  and 
I  know  of  no  quicker  way  to  ruin  your 
flock  than  to  breed  from  your  pullets 
and  immature  cockerels.  I  believe 
disease  is  generally  more  the  result  of 
weakness  than  any  other  cause,  and 
would  put  vigor  ahead  of  all  else  with 
poultry.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


POSTAL  RATES  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

In  an  editorial  of  January  15,  1910,  you 
object  to  the  suggestion  of  President  Taft 
to  increase  the  rate  on  second-class  matter. 
Doesn't  your  editorial  show  as  little  far¬ 
sightedness  as  does  the  farmer  who  leaves 
the  combine  (tobacco,  potato,  etc.)  when¬ 
ever  outside  interests  offer  more  than  the 
combine  can  pay?  The  difference  between 
the  one  cent  which  you  do  pay  and  the  nine 
cents  which  it  costs  the  Government  is  the 
same  as  a  bonus  or  subsidy  against  which 
you  have  written  as  ably.  Is  not  this  an 
example  of  class  legislation?  Of  course  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  when  the  shoe  pinches 
everybody  howls,  but  I  am  surprised  that 
such  a  paper  as  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.,  which  dared 
to  push  the  Dawley  case,  the  Wonderberry 
fake,  etc.,  should  hesitate  to  pay  the  costs 
of  carrying  itself.  Would  not  the  plea  of 
overcharge  be  much  mere  effective  if  the 
newspapers  were  paying  this  charge?  Does 
not  fhe  acceptance  of  this  bonus  make  you 
in  a  sense  an  ally  of  the  railroads?  Can  you 
also  consistently  object  to  the  franking  evil? 
If  our  postal  department  were  self-sustain¬ 
ing  the  letter  writers  would  gladly  pay  the 
excess  postage  on  papers.  I  notice  in  local 
daily  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  increase  the  pay  of  rural  carriers 
to  .$1,0S0  per  annum.  Is  this  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  your  readers  to  write  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  stop  increased  postal  leaks? 

Indiana.  J.  d.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  call  for  any 
bonus,  “subsidy”  or  special  privilege. 
We  have  built  up  a  business  which 
makes  a  large  profit  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  sale  of  stamps. 
This  profit  in  the  letter  mail  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  responsible  for  is  much 
larger  than  any  loss  which  results  from 
mailing  our  paper.  We  stand  ready  to 
pay  our  fair  share,  but  we  object  .to  pay¬ 
ing  any  bonus  or  subsidy  to  contractors 
or  railroads.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
papers  are  carried  less  than  500  miles 
from  New  York.  We  put  these  papers 
in  sacks  properly  marked  by  States. 
The  railroads  have  carried  immigrants 
weighing  200  pounds  this  distance  for 
$7  or  less,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  seven 
mills  a  pound.  Why  should  they  charge 
more  for  carrying  a  sack  of  mail  than 
for  a  live  man?  Many  publishers  re¬ 
port  that  they  ship  their  magazines  500 
miles  at  half  a  cent  a  pound!  We  do 
not  believe  for  an  instant  that  it  costs 
nine  cents  a  pound  to  deliver  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Taking  our  business  together 
the  Government  makes  a  good  profit 
on  it.  If  the  Government  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  fair  parcels  post  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  increased  sale  of  stamps 


would  wipe  out  the  present  deficit.  We 
call  attention  to  the  following  letter: 

With  much  respect  for  your  long  and  per¬ 
sistent  advocacy  of  a  parcels  post,  I  venture 
to  call  your  attention  to  something  new, 
and  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  In  spite  of 
the  experience  of  foreign  nations,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  feared  that  the  expense  in  our  great 
territory,  would  be  prohibitive.  Now  comes 
the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,”  which  has 
taken  up  the  matter  of  cost  as  applied  to 
its  business  as  the  publisher  of  a  magazine, 
and  without  reference  to  a  parcels  post,  so 
that  its  evidences  are  the  more  weighty, 
and  says  editorially  in  the  issue  of  January 
22. : 

‘‘During  the  past  year,  we  have  with¬ 
drawn  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of 
the  magazine  from  the  mails.  And  the  num¬ 
ber  is  constantly  increasing,  because  we  find 
that  we  can  transport  and  deliver  them,  at 
a  less  cost  than  the  Government’s  charge  of 
one  cent  per  pound  for  the  service.  To-day 
we  are  shipping  by  fast  freight,  as  far  West 
as  Chicago,  and  as  far  north  as  Portland, 
and  redistributing  to  our  sales  agents  by 
express,  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  one 
cent  per  pound.  In  other  words,  a  private 
concern  can  in  the  territory  indicated  beat 
the  TJ.  S.  Government,  with  all  its  opportu¬ 
nities  to  do  business  cheaply.” 

We  offer  that  as  further  evidence  that 
if  any  bonus  or  subsidy  is  being  paid  it 
goes  to  contractors  and  railroads. 
Should  the  postage  rate  be  increased 
more  business  than  ever  will  be  given  to 
the  express  companies.  If  anything,  the 
postal  deficit  will  grow  larger  and  par¬ 
cels  post  harder  than  ever  to  obtain. 


Plant  a  Hedge 

about,  your  home  this  Spring— fences  are  out 
of  date.  A  hedge  will  increase  the  value  of 
your  home  tenfold  over  cost  of  the  stock  for 
planting. 

California  Privet  makes  the  most  attractive 
and  serviceable  hedge.  We  have  acres  of  the 
finest  plants  that  can  be  grown  anywhere. 
Prices  within  reach  of  all.  Write  us  about 
your  needs  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  booklet, 
“How  to  Plant  About  the  Country  Home.” 
If  interested  in  fruit  planting  ask  for  booklet, 
“How  to  Grow  Fruit.”  Illustrated  catalog 
of  the  world’s  largest  nursery — over  2,000 
acres— free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


PRIVET  HEDGING. 

You  will  want  to  plant  early. 

We  deliver  free  if  order  comes  soon. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES 

A  fdll  list  at  present. 

ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 

Our  new  catalogue  is  ready.  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO..  -:-  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 


OUR  PEACH  TREES 

Propagated  from  Bearing  Trees 
Rose  Rashes  on  own  roots.  Small  Fruit 
Plants  good  as  can  be  grown  anywhere.  Let 
me  send  yon  catalogue  of  our  full  line  of  stock. 
Send  your  address.  Let  me  quote  you  price  on 
Fertilizer  Chemicals  you  may  need. 

W.  L.  NlcKAY, 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries,  BnxR,  Geneva.  N.  T. 


Isbell’s  Seeds. 

Twenty  Years*  Experience  has 

taught  us  just  how  to  please  you. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Growing 
Vegetables,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Grass,  etc.,  you  will  be  the  loser 
if  you  do  not  see  Isbell’s  Seed 
Annual.  It  is  FREE. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Box  66,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


SEEDS -NONE  BETTER  THAN  NOLL'S. 


Our  1910  Catalogue  is  FREE.  It 
contains  112  pages,  over  250  illus¬ 
trations,  cultural  directions,  etc. 

We  handle  only  the  highest  grades 
of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs.  Save 
time  and  money  by  buying  first 
quality  seeds  from  a  reliable  firm. 

NASTURTIUMS :  Send  25c.  for  i 
lb.  of  our  Finest  Mixed  sorts,  and 
copy  of  our  1910  Catalogue,  post¬ 
paid.  Order  today.  Y ou  will  be  pleased. 

J.  F.  NOLL  &  CO. 

116  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CORN 

THE  GREAT  FOUNDATION  CROP  OF  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND 


“Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root. 
Let  mildew  blight  the  rye. 

Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard’s  fruit. 
The  wheat-field  to  the  fly ; 


But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod  : 
Still  let  us  for  His  golden  corn, 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  God.” 


Thus  spoke  that  grand  New  England  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  in  1850. 
It  would  seem  that  he  must  have  had  almost  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  tremendous 
importance  and  value  of  our  corn  crop  today. 

That  New  England  farmers  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  great  crop, 
of  which  we  are  producing  three  billion  bushels  per  year,  will  be  shown  at 


THE  GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

TO  BE  HELD  NEXT  FALL 

WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRIZES 

OPEN  TO  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND 


CLASS  “A” 

First  Prize — $50.00  for  best  ten  ears  of  Dent  Corn. 

Second  Prize — $15.00  for  second  best  ten  ears  of  Dent  Com. 

Third  Prize — $5.00  for  third  best  ten  ears  of  Dent  Corn. 

CLASS “B” 

First  Prize — $50.00  for  best  ten  ears  of  eight-rowed  Flint  Corn. 

Second  Prize— $15.00  for  second  best  ten  ears  of  eight-rowed  Flint  Corn. 
Third  Prize — $5.00  for  third  best  ten  ears  of  eight-rowed  Flint  Corn. 

CLASS  “C” 

First  Prize — $50.00  for  best  ten  ears  of  twelve-rowed  Flint  Corn. 

Second  Prize — $15.00  for  the  second  best  ten  ears  of  twelve-rowed  Flint  Corn. 
Third  Prize — $5.00  for  the  third  best  ten  ears  of  twelve-rowed  Flint  Corn. 

By  offering  Prizes  for  Corn  of  Flint  Varieties  as  well  as  of  Dent,  we  are  making 
this  competition  of  value  to  farmers  of  Central  and  Northern  New  England,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  Southern  Section. 

THE  PRIZES  ARE  OFFERED  FOR  CORN  GROWN  ON 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 
PERUVIAN  BRANDS 
or  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

(It  makes  no  difference  which).  You  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

FOB  FULL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company, 

24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers,  the  Standard  for  Over  Fifty  Years. 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

1  Roosevelt,  2  Lombard,  1  Brad¬ 
shaw  Plum;  1  Montmorency,  1 
Windsor  Cherry;  1  Niagara,  1 
"  Elberta  Peach;  1  Baldwin,  1 

Dutchess  Apple.  1  Orange  Quince  and  1  Bartlett 
Pear.  All  12  trees  first  class,  4  feet  high  for  98  cts.  - 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale  prices, 
freight  paid.  AVrite  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
MALONEY  UKOS.  &  WELLS,  Box  1 6  DASSVILLK,  X,  Y. 


TREES 

CATALOG  FREE. 


—150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  ‘‘Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES“i°i°to.  ftS.iSrSfi’i 

rooted  trees.  L 


varieties  for  Ohio,  W.  - - 

Prices  reasonable.  SALESMEN 
Outfit  free.  Address 

W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON, 


_  _  _  reading 

Va.,  Penn..  New  York  State. 

WANTED. 


Great  Bargains 


IN 

CHERRIES,  GRAPES. 
VINES.  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  New  Y ork  State  Grown 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25.  . 

Dead  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 

Rochester.  N.  V. 


BEVERLY.  OHIO. 


5?r,°«H.3  GRAPEVINES  50  CtS. 

Sent  postpaid.  Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black. 
We  also  offer  Flv»  Throo-Y««r-Old  Vino,  tor  SI, OO. 

Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable  book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune  free  with  every  order. 
Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

I.  S,  Hubbard  Co..  Grapevine  Specialists,  350Central  flve.,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

Established  iZ  Years. 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  of 
fruit,  ornamental  and  shade  trees, 
hedges,  vines,  alirubs,  roses.  Stock 
first  quality.  Government  inspected 
Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Anything  that 
don’t  grow,  replaced  free. 

/Grover's)  GROVER  NURSERY  CQ 
V  grow )  71  Trust  Building.  Rochester.  N.  Y, 


Seed  Potatoes 


CABMAN  SEEDLING,  a 
new,  late  potato,  hand¬ 
some.  a  large  producer  and 
an  ideal  general  cropper.  Vick  Quality  Tested  Seeds 
are  used  by  successful  farmers.  Send  for  Vick’s 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1910.  It’s  helpful  and 
free.  James  Vick's  Sons,  430  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


•To  sell  trees  and 


commissions,  payable  weekly.  Write  for  free 
outfit.  PERRY  NURSERIES.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRIIKT  apples,  pears,  plums,  cher- 

w  u  M  m  R1ES,  PEACHES,  SMALL  FRUITS. 
TREES  SHRUBS  and  ROSES.  Best  Trees,  best 
prices.  Catalog  Free.  Address  J.  FfiERBER, 
Fruitland  Nurseries,  315  Wintan  Rd.  No.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES' 


'—Four  and  five  cents— Elberta, 
etc.  Orchard  size.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue.  WOODBINE  NURSERIES 
W.  A.  Allen  &  Sons,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES 


—Small  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Hundreds  of  thousands  Cf  Strawberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants.  Send  for  catalogue. 


T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  PERRY,  O.,  Lock  Box  287. 


General  Assortment. 


Readers  are  familiar  with  the 
values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
SN7  per  lOO.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  you.  H.  S,  WILEY  &  SON, Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  1 . 


FRUIT  TREES. 


IRIDE’S  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


FI 

and  Insect  Destroyer 

the  greatest  remedy  ever  discovered  against  I 
San  Jose  Scale.  It  not  only  kills  scale  but  | 
cleanses  the  trees  and  vines.  One  pound  can 
will  make  25  gallons  solution.  To  get  best 
results,  spray  early  in  spring  or  late  in  fall. 
Price,  50c.  lb.  Testimonials  and  circular  furnished 
on  application.  Patent  protected. 

Room  165,  1001  Chestnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Lusty,  healthy,  niountain-yrGwn  stock  at  bargain  prices 


CHATTANOOGA 

62  Mission  Ridge 


BERRY 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 


Excelsior,  Bubach 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson, 
Aroma,  Gandy, 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties. 


NURSERIES 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


1910. 
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HEADING  BACK  LARGE  TREES. 

R.  L.  T.,  Lapeer,  Midi. — Where  should 
the  tall  branches  be  cut  in  heading  down 
old  apple  trees?  In  particular,  how  is  the 
heading  best  done? 

Ans. — How  to  get  the  old,  high-head¬ 
ed  apple  trees  reduced  to  low-down  tops 
is  a  matter  I  have  taken  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  last  few  years.  In  case  of 
a  severe  infestation  of  San  Jose  scale  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  cut  off  practically 
the  whole  top  of  the  tree  down  to  stubs, 
six  or  seven  feet  from-  the  main  trunk, 
though  I  prefer  to  have  some  branches 
if  possible.  Many  small  water  sprouts 
will  start,  and  these  should  be  thinned 
out  judiciously  the  following  Summer; 
those  left  will  ultimately  form  the  new 
head.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  severe  infestation  of  the  scale 
where  the  branches  of  the  tree  are  left 
high  up.  In  ordinary  cases,  however, 
where  there  is  little  scale,  I  would  not 
advise  quite  such  severe  treatment,  but 
would  take  two  or  three  years  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  heading  in.  The  first  year,  I 
would  cut  only  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  main  branches  severely,  that  is,  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  from  where  they  fork 
— the  rest  of  the  top  should  be  cut  back 
to  a  limited  extent.  Water  sprouts  will 
grow  on  the  large  branches,  near  where 
they  fork  from  the  trunk,  and  the  best 
of  these  should  lie  allowed  to  grow,  the 
balance  being  thinned  out  the  following 
Summer.  The  next  year  this  same  pro¬ 
cess  should  be  repeated,  and  so  on  until 
an  entirely  new  t«p  can  be  constructed, 
ready  for  business ;  this  will  be  in  from 
two  to  five  years,  according  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tree.  Where  such  severe 
cutting  back  is  practised,  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  the  treatment  of  the 
wounds,  by  painting  or  tarring  for  the 
first  few  years ;  otherwise  canker  may 
set  in  and  the  branches  decay.  The  above 
directions  are  for  constructing  a  new 
top  without  any  attempt  to  change  the 
variety;  should  one  wish  to  graft  the 
top  to  a  new  variety,  conditions  would 
have  to  be  somewhat  modified. 

Connecticut.  G.  a.  drew. 


“WATERPROOFING”  FOR  CEMENT. 

M.  E.  K.,  Mt.  Ivy,  N.  Y. — Do  you  know 
of  any  paint  or  any  waterproof  preparation 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  concrete  barn 
roof  and  sides  to  make  it  absolutely  damp- 
proof? 

Axs. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  answer 
satisfactorily  a  question  like  this  without 
knowing  more  of  the  detail  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  met.  If  the  leaks 
referred  to  are  due  to  cracks  in  the 
cement  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  apply 
any  waterproofing  coat  that  would  be 
entirely  effective.  The  fact  that  M.  E. 
K.  'speaks  of  treating  both  roof  and  sides 
of  the  barn  to  render  it  damp-proof 
suggests  that  he  may  be  troubled  with 
the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
inner  walls  and  the  under  side  of  the 
roof,  coming  from  stock  housed  in  the 
barn.  If  this  is  the  case  waterproofing 
is  not  the  remedy  to  be  applied,  but 
adequate  ventilation.  If  a  very  lean 
cement  has  been  used,  so  that  the  con¬ 
crete  is  very  porous,  permitting  the 
water  to  draw  through  by  capillarity 
whenever  it  rains,  it  will  be  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  any  complete  remedy.  Two 
coats  of  a  liquid  asphalt  paint  would 
probably  render  the  roof  sufficiently 
waterproof  where  there  are  no  cracks, 
but  this  would  leave  the  roof  dead  black. 

I  he  simplest  application  that  would  be 
partialjv  effective  is  to  whitewash  with 
a  coat  of  pure  cement.  This  would 
leave  the  color  practically  that  of  the 


CESSPOOLS  THAT  CLOG. 

E.  IF.  P.,  Sharov,  Mass.- — Do  you  know 
the  best  thing  to  destroy  or  take  off  the 
coating  that  forms  on  the  inside  of  the 
ordinary  cesspool  and  thus  prevents  the 
water  from  passing  away?  When  the  cess¬ 
pool  is  new  the  water  will  pass  away  in  all 
ordinary  soils,  but  it  becomes  coated  with 
grease  or  otter  substances  by  use.  Is  there 
anything  that  will  remedy  it  without  taking 
it  up  and  building  a  new  one? 

Ans. — There  is  no  remedy  except 
abandonment  for  the  class  of  difficulties 
referred  to  by  D.  W.  P.  Sooner  or 
later  all  cesspools  become  inefficient,  and 
they  are  always  dangerous,  unsanitary  if 
located  anywhere  near  water  supplies 
coming  from  wells.  The  great  difficulty 
and  danger  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  liquids  seeping  from  a  cesspool  are 
always  charged  with  soluble  organic 
matter  which  are  carried  down  to  the 
water  supply  of  a  well,  and  are  liable 
to  find  their  way  into  it  in  sufficient 
quantity"  to  make  the  water  dangerous, 
primarily  because  this  liquid  organic 
matter  is  the  proper,  food  in  which  dis¬ 
ease  germs  may  develop.  The  great 
danger  of  the  spread  of  disease  through 
milk  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
nutritious  a  fluid,  in  which  one  disease 
germ,  which  might  be  perfectly  harmless 
in  pure  water,  can  multiply  with  suffi¬ 
cient  rapidity  so  that,  against  such  large 
numbers,  a  weak  system  is  powerless  to 
defend  itself.  And  so,  if  well  water  be¬ 
comes  charged  with  organic  matter  from 
cesspools  or  other  source,  it,-  like  the 
milk,  becomes  a  culture  medium  into 
which  disease  germs  may  find  their  way 
and  become  dangerous  even  after  the 
water  is  drawn  from  the  well.  The 
only  proper  course  in  such  a  case  is  to 
provide  a  concrete  collecting  basin  and 
adopt  one  of  the  methods  of  sewage 
disposal  which  have  been  devised  for 
rural  conditions.  f.  h.  king. 


Clearing  Hammock  Land. 

F.  R.  T.  Bradentown,  Fla. — I  am  told 
that  to  cut  off  or  grub  up  “hammock”  or 
forest  land  after  the  sap  rises  in  the 
Spring  will  kill  the  land  and  it  will  never 
produce.  Is  this  true  or  a  mere  tradition? 
If  true,  what  is  the  philosophy  of  it? 

Ans. — I  have  seen  hundreds  of  acres 
of  hard  wood  and  cabbage  palmetto 
hammock  cleared,  and  during  every  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  The  after  results  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  one  case 
as  in  the  others.  If  F.  B.  T.  wishes  to 
clear  up  hammock  land,  I  would  advise 
him  to  clear  it  up  at  the  time  of  the 
.year  when  it  can  be  done  most  econom¬ 
ically,  and  I  would  advise  him  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly  in  the  beginning. 
“W  hatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well”  is  as  true  in  clearing  up 
hammock  land  as  any  other  piece  of 
work.  p.  H.  ROLFS. 

Florida  Exp.  Station. 


YOU  MAY  TELL 


That  your  dairy  house  is  equipped  with  every  mod¬ 
ern  improvement,  that  your  employees  dress  in 
white  suits,  that  your  stable  is  built  on  the  most 
sanitary  plans,  but  if  you  deliver  your  milk  from 
an  old,  obsolete  type  of  wagon,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  above  story  will  be  largely  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  use  a  modern  PARSONS  “LOW- 
DOWN”  WAGON  it  will  emphasize  the  above. 
It  is  natural  for  people  to  look  for  modern  methods 
when  they  see  you  using  care  in  delivering  your 
product.  Complete  description  of  these  sanitary 
wagons  will  be  sent  by  addressing  the  Dairy  De¬ 
partment  of 


natural  concrete.  Two  coats  of  a  good 
mineral  paint  of  red  or  yellow  ochre 
would  be  likely  to  offer  protection  for 
a  time  but  could  hardly  be  permanent. 
If  the  trouble  is  wholly  due  to  capillary 
pores  through  which  the  water  draws, 
absolute  and  permanent  protection  could 
be  secured  through  the  application  of  a 
coat  of  hot  paraffin  melted  in.  but  this 
would  be  more  expensive  than  either 
of  the  other  treatments  suggested.  We 
would  suggest  trying  the  coat  of  cement 
whitewash ;  the  experiment  could  be  tried 
on  a  small  area  and  tested  by  applying 

watcr.  p  tT  k-tnt: 


PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.Y. 


IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 


H  U  V  r  or  scoring  -s 
I  IIH IV  ■  ter. for  scald: 

and  salting  a 
many  other  purposes.  C 
furnish  with  tight  cover  m: 
ing  it  suitable  for  sprayi 
for  $8.00  additional.  We  ilk 
all  other  size  Tanks  In  a 
shape,  for  all  purposes.  St 
Towers  to  elevate  Ian 
Bells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Si l 
Pumps  and  GasolineEngin 
Goods  guaranteed  as  rep 
sented  or  money  back. 


the  Ba™orE  Co., 

32  S.  LIBERTY  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


Write  for  Price  and  Guaranty  on 

Tiii#t  A  AM  C  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
I  IIIS  AUlfl  C  Crusher  and  Leveier 


Lowest  Priced 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Draft 


For  many  years  the  favorite  because  It  Is  ;‘the  harrow 
of  all  work1’— the  only  Implement  a  man  needs  for  follow. 

Ing  the  plow  In  any  held— or  stirring  any  kind  of  soli. 

It  Crushes.  Cuts,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Yet  It  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  anyotherbar- 
row,  owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  cut 
through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leaving  the 

trash  below  the  surface,  while  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  Our  new  catalog  contains  articles 

where  Its  fertilizing  value  is  wasted.  by  experts  on  -‘Preparation  of 

Also  Best  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  inch  of  the  Soil,”  meaning  larger 

the  soil.  Made  In  different  sizes,  from  3  feet  to  X7J4  feet  In  width.  and  better  crops  for 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers,  or  write  to  our  General  Agents.  Ask  for  you.  Write  postal 

our  new  Free  Catalog,  containing  also  valuable  articles  on  --Preparation  of  the  Soli.  now. 


General  Agents: 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Manufactured  hy  DUANE  Ha  NASH  (Incorporated),  137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 


“HINTS  ON  FARM  DRAINAGE.” 

Copy  mailed  free  to  each  applicant  for  prices  on  our  Modern  Drain  Tile. 

N.  Y.  STATE  SEWER  PIPE  CO.,  =■  805  Illinois  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 


Vianet  jr 


Handsome  Book  free 

Cvery  farmer  and  gardener  ought  to  have  the  Planet 
.  J r  1910  catalogue.  It  shows  photographs  of  Planet 
Jr  implements  in  actual  use,  and  tells  how  each  of  55 
different  tools  does  the  work  of  3  to  6  men.  Planet 
Jrs  are  strong,  efficient,  money-making  implements 
Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
^Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  opens 


/ri 


the 


Jfurrow,  sows  seed  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and 
^marks  out  next  row  in  one  operation ;  'also 
perfect  cultivating  attachments. 

jJVrite  today  for  the  catalogue. 

,  You  can’t  afford 
to  miss  it. 


S  L  Allen  &  Co 
Box  1107V 
Philadelphia  Pa 


No.  8 

Hor  so 
Hoc  and 
Cultiva 
tor  will 
do  more 
things 
in  more 
ways  than 
any  other 
horse-hoe 
made.  Plows  to  or 
from  the  row.  A  Fplen- 
did  furrower,  covcrer,  hiller,  and  horse- 
hoe.  Unequalled  as  a  cultivator. 


r/ 


Every  Reeder  of  This 
Paper  Will  Profit  by  Writ¬ 
ing  a  Postal  for  This  Free 
Book  Showing  How  to 
Double  Your  Potato 


Money 


Book 


Tne  Acme 
»/ 

Potato 

Profit 


We  can’t,  and  we  don’t  want 

to  try  to  tell  you  in  this  small  space  all  the 
good,  practical  points  about  how  to  increase 
your  potato  profits  because  we  want  YOU  as  a 
practical  man  to  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  let  us  mail  you  this  valuable  and  interesting 
little  book — free. 

That’s  worth  your  while. 

Just  your  name  and  address  sent  us  on  a 
postal  will  do.  . 

You’ll  get  the  book  promptly— free. 

It  tells  you  the  one  way  to  plant  potatoes 
cheapest — how  to  save  seed  and  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizer — how  to  properly  care  for  your  potato 
field  to  get  best  crops  easiest  with  the  famous 
Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter  which  costs  only  one 
dollar  complete,  express  charges  prepaid. 

Read  What  Others  Say 

Secretary  Robt.  W.  Furnas  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Brownville,  Neb.  says.  “I  have 
tested  the  Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter.  To  be 
brief,  it  fills  the  bill.  It  is  a  wonderfully  con¬ 
venient  and  valuable  little  implement.” 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich,  says: 
“Your  Acme  HandPotato  Planters  haveoutdone 
our  expectations.  They  will  find  favor  among 
practical  farmers,  as  they  are  simple,  cheap  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  do  better  work 
Please  send  us  four  more  for  Spring  work.” 

Our  Free  Book  tells  you  what  others  say  like 
J.  H.  Brown  who  says:  “The  Acme  is  more 
perfect  in  its  actions  than  the  costly  two-horse 
planters.  I  planted  one  acre  without  stopping 
and  faster  than  one  man  could  cut  the  seed.  I 
shall  hereafter  use  the  Acme  in  preference  to 
the  hoe  or  trench  method.  There  is  more  fun 
than  work  in  using  it.” 

You'll  Say  This  Too 

You  can't  beat  that  kind  of  facts.  You’ll  find 
they  are  facts  and  you’ll  say  so  too. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  a  postal  for  this  book 
so  you  can  decide  for  yourself  whether  you 
want  to  send  us  only  a  dollar  bill  so  we  can  send 
you  an  Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter  all  ready  to 
use  complete,  with  express  charges  prepaid. 

When  you  do  send  for  an  Acme,  it’s  got  to 
satisfy  you  by  the  work  it  shows  you  it  will  do, 
or  we  return  your  dollar  at  once  if  you  simply 
write  us  and  say  so. 

Write  now  for  this  book  anyway.  Investiga¬ 
tion  this  way  will  save  you  many  a  day’s  time— 
and  many  a  dollar  in  seed.  In  fact,  planting 
with  an  Acme  makes  potatoes  grow  much  larger 
crops  and  this  free  book  tells  you  why.  So 
write  for  it.  Address 

Potato  implement  Co. 

Box  525 

Traverse  City ,  Michm 


Good 


lee 
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CATALPA  NOT  SUITED  TO  WET 
GROUND. 

C.  IE.  S.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — As  I  was 
reading  about  Catalpa  for  posts,  and  that  it 
would  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  wet  soil, 
the  idea  struck  me  that  I  might  plant  some 
around  my  swamp  and  in  the  low  wet  parts 
of  my  cow  pasture,  say  along  the  open  ditch¬ 
es.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  them  started 
with  nothing  but  cows  in  the  pasture  and 
about  the  swamp? 


cause  sweet  potatoes  like  a  dry  situation 
and  plenty  of  heat.  They  will  not  grow 
well  in  a  soil  that  is  cold  or  too  wet. 
Making  a  ridge  of  loose  dirt  gives  them 
the  loose,  warm,  dry  soil  they  require. 
Some  gardeners  go  so  far  as  to  make  a 
round  hill  for  every  plant  so  the  soil 
shall  be  exposed  to  the  sun  on  all  sides. 
Of  course,  the  plant  requires  some 
moisture  when  first  set  out  in  order  to 


Ans. — C.  W.  S.  cannot  grow  trees 
successfully  on  such  ground.  Catalpa 
trees  do  not  like  wet  feet,  and  will 
not  do  well  on  any  soil  that  is  too 
wet  to  grow  the  common  farm  crops. 
Catalpa  trees  will  stand  Winter  over¬ 
flow  or  standing  water  quite  well,  but 
not  wet  ground  in  the  Summer  or  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Great  numbers  of  Catalpa 
trees  have  been  sold  to  farmers  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  agent  that 
they  would  grow  in  wet  places  where 
nothing  else  could  be  grown  profitably; 
another  swindle  that  has  been  largely 
worked  by  agents  is  to  recommend  set¬ 
ting  5,000  trees  on  one  acre  of  land. 
In  addition  to  selling  five  times  as  many 
trees  as  should  be  set  to  the  acre,  these 
traveling  agents  generally  ask  $20  or 
$25  per  thousand  for  the  trees,  which  is 
about  twice  what  they  are  worth,  and 
what  is  worse  even  than  the  high  price 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Catalpa 
trees  sold  for  the  tall  growing  Speci^sa 
variety  turn  out  to  be  the  “scrub” 
Pfignonioides.  There  may  be  honest,  re¬ 
liable  tree  peddlers  in  this  world,  but 
it  lias  never  been,  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  one,  and  the  very  fact  of  these 
men  traveling  through  the  country,  liv¬ 
ing  at  hotels,  and  in  many  cases  hiring 
livery  horses  and  buggies,  necessarily 
makes  them  have  to  sell  their  trees 
at  a  very  high  price.  Traveling  sales¬ 
men  cannot  compete  in  price  with  the 
nurserymen  who  advertise  in  the  farm 
papers,  and  who  can  reach  and  talk  to 
one  hundred  thousand  people  for  the 
amount  it  costs  a  tree  peddler  for  one 
day’s  expenses,  and  a  possibility  of  talk¬ 
ing  to  10  or  12  people.  I  wish  the  farmer 
might  see  that  he  is  the  man  who  is 
paying  the  hotel  bills  and  livery  ex¬ 
penses  for  all  the  army  of  agents  infest¬ 
ing  this  land.  I  am  growing  150  acres 
of  Catalpa  trees  on  my  own  land,  the 
oldest  of  them  four  Summers’  growth, 
A  few  of  the  best  of  these  trees  are 
large  enough  to  make  two  axe  handles 
from  the  butt  cut.  The  only  place  I 
have  ever  failed  to  grow  these  trees 
successfully  has  been  on  ground  too  wet 
for  them,  and  it  was  not  swampy  either. 

H.  C.  ROGERS. 


Chemicals  for  Corn  and  Oats. 

J.  O.  R.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. — I  have 
about  20  acres  of  sod  land  that  I  wish  to 
put  in  with  corn.  The  soil  is  quite  poor, 
and  the  owner  wishes  to  use  nitrate  of  soda 
as  far  as  possible.  Is  it  possible  by  mixing 
bone  dust  with  nitrate  of  soda  to  get  a  good 
fertilizer  for  corn,  and  if  so  how  should  it 
be  mixed  ?  I  also  have  several  loads  of  hen 
manure.  Would  bone  and  hen  manure  make 
a  good  fertilizer  for  corn?  What  kind  of 
bone  would  you  use  in  either  case?  1  have 
28  acres  of  corn  stubble  to  be  planted  to 
oats.  Would  the  same  fertilizer  be  good  for 
them,  and  how  should  they  be  mixed? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  supplies  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  bone  gives  phosphoric  acid  and 
more  nitrogen.  There  is  no  potash  in 
this  combination,  and  that  element  is 
needed  by  corn.  You  can  use  100 
pounds  nitrate,  300  pounds  fine  bone 
and  100  muriate  of  potash,  larger  quan¬ 
tities  in  that  same  proportion.  For  the 
hen  manure  you  can  use  800  pounds, 
well  fined,  with  400  pounds  of  bone 
and  150  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 


Sweet  Potatoes  on  a  Ridge. 

D.  D.  B.,  Barlow,  N.  D. — I  have  noticed 
that  people  who  grow  sweet  potatoes,  grow 
the  plants  in  a  hotbed  or  in  the  house ;  and 
they  make  a  ridge  of  earth,  in  garden  or 
field,  info  which  they  set  the  plants.  Is  it 
i  to  make  a  ridge  to  set  the  plants 

into?  If  so,  what  is  the  object? 

Ans. — No,  it  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  ridge  to  set  the  sweet 
potato  plants  cn,  but  it  is  a  help,  be¬ 


get  the  roots  started,  but  after  they  once 
get  started  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
dry  weather  hurting  them. 


Clover  on  Bare  Ground. 

J.  A.  Beach  Haven,  Pa. — I  have  nine 
acres  of  corn  stubble  that  I  wish  to  improve. 
We  have  been  practicing  a  four-year  rota¬ 
tion,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  hay.  It  was 
manured  for  corn  in  1909,  and  part  of  it 
was  manured  for  wheat  in  1907  and  for 
corn  in  1905.  I  used  200  pounds  per  acre  of 
fertilizer,  .$20,  ready  mixed,  for  wheat  in  the 
Fall  of  190G.  Wheat  turned  out  14  bushels 
per  acre.  I  sowed  four  quarts  of  clover  seed 
per  acre  in  the  Spring  of  1907,  and  had  a 
good  stand.  On  account  of  drought  and 
white  grub  the  corn  was  a  failure  last  year. 
I  do  not  wish  to  plow  it  up  this  Spring.  1 
wish  to  sow  it  with  wheat  and  Timothy  this 
Fall.  Which  do  you  think  the  better,  let 
it  lie  as  it  is,  or  sow  clover  seed  this  Spring? 
The  field  is  clean  of  weeds  and  I  am  pretty 
sure  the  clover  will  grow.  Do  you  think  it 
will  make  growth  enough  until  next  August 
to  pay  for  the  seed?  I  would  plow  it  under 
then  and  sow  wheat.  1  suppose  cow  peas 
would  be  better,  but  then  it  would  have  to 
be  plowed,  and  would  be  more  expensive. 

Ans. — Wc  understand  that  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  cannot  plow  or  work 
this  ground  before  Fall.  We  should  sow 
Red  clover  early.  Sow  the  seed  in 
the  mud  of  a  March  thaw,  or  on  some 
morning  when  the  ground  is  frozen  and 
full  of  little  cracks.  Give  a  good  seed¬ 
ing,  going  both  ways.  The  chances  are 
that  you  will  get  a  fair  “catch”  and 
have  a  crop  to  plow  under  in  Fall  that 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  seed. 


N.  WERTHHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
Clover,  Red  Toj>.  Blue  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligouier,  Ind. 


Rand  ALFALFA 


Seed.  Guaranteed  pure— absolutely 
no  weed  seeds.  Sold  subject  to  State 
and  National  test.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  special  prices. 

HENRY  FIELD  SPED  CO.,  BOX  26.  SHENAOOAH,  I*. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  "We  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Teste  on  our  samples.  ‘They  will  interest  you 

U.  S.  govt,  tests  show  that 

_ _ the  grain  analyzes  richer  than 

linseed  meal  and  the  hay  nearly  as  nutritious  as 
Alfalfa;  will  grow  on  poor  soil— and  improve  it. 
Well  worth  a  fair  trial.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  38  3  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


I 


N  its  bulletin  on  Alfalfa  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  says; — “In  addition  to 
the  hay  crop,  Alfalfa  at  two  years  adds 
S100  to  the  value  of  every  acre  on  which 
it  grows.” 

“There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  in  which 
Alfalfa  cannot  be  successfully  grown.”, 
Three  or  four  cuttings  may  be  made  every 
season.  Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
richest  of  all  pasture  and  hay  crops  for 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  all  live  stock.  A 
very  valuable  clover;  greatly  enriches  the 
soil  and  prepares  it  for  other  crops.  All 
varieties,  Montana  Grown,  Turkestan, 
Grimm  and  Dry  Land  Alfalfa  are  fully 
described  and  priced Jn  our 

26th  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 
Considered  the  most  informing  and  com¬ 
plete,  as  well  as  the  handsomest,  seed 
catalogue  published  in  America.  Every 
one  of  the  140  pages  is  filled  with  inform¬ 
ation  valuable  to  the  seed  planter.  En¬ 
tirely  free  from  exaggeration  both  in 
descriptions  and  illustrations. 

No  farm  or  garden  is  so  large  . 
or  so  small  that  this  book  will 
not  assist  to  greater  profits. 

It  is  expensive  and  we  cannot 
distribute  them  indiscrimin¬ 
ately,  [but  we  send  it  free  to 
those  who  wish  to  buy  seeds. 

Write  for  it  today.  Trade  Mark 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Seedsmen, 
413  Bridge  Sq.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


You  Pocket 
the  Profit 

You  Can  Save  Money  by 
Sending  for  Our 

Big  Profit  Sharing 
Catalog,  Free. 


Containing  immense  line  of  household  and  farm  articles  at  away  below  retailers’  prices. 
Every  article  guaranteed  as  represented.  Full  illustrations.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Every  customer  more  than  pleased.  Write  today  for  our  big  catalog  and  begin  saving  money. 
Read' this  partial  list  of  contents. 


Bags,  Suit  Cases  and 
T  runks. 

Buggies,  for  Ponies  and 
Horses. 

Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Chinaware,  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Sets, 

Clothing  Made  to  Order. 
Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline, 
Feed  Mills, 

Furniture  of  All  Kinds, 
Office  Desks, 

Hardware  and  Miscella¬ 
neous  Supplies, 

Harness  and  Horse  Supplies, 
Heating  Plants  for  Houses, 


House  Material  Ready  to 
Ered. 

Iron  and  Brass  Beds,  Mat¬ 
tresses,  Pillows, 

Paints,  Ready  Mixed, 
Phonographs  and  Records, 
Poultry  Supplies, 

Pumps  and  Supplies, 
Rubber  Clothing  and  Sun¬ 
dries, 

Roofing  Material, 


Sewing  Machines, 

Sporting  Goods,  Base  Ball 
and  Firearms, 

Stoves  and  Ranges  of  All 
Kinds, 

Washing  Machines, 
Wringers, 

Watches  and  Chains, 
Water  Supply  Outfits, 
Wire  and  Ornamental 
Fencing. 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

Department  “H,” 

325-327  Penn  Avenue  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Hall's  Gold  Nugget  Corn  Yielded  200  Bu. 

Crates  of  Ears  Per  Acre 


HARRIS’  SEED  CORN 


VVIE  take  the  greatest  pains 
with  our  seed  corn  and  can 
furnish  seed  that  will  grow  and 
produce  the  largest  possible 
yields.  We  have  some  new  and 
improved  varieties  that  are?  far 
superior  to  common  kinds. 

SEED  POTATOES 

The  best  early  and  late  varie¬ 
ties  of  our  own  raising,  free  from 
disease.  Some  bargain  prices. 
(Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  {pure)  75c 
per  bushel.) 

OATS — The  Pest  varieties, pure 
clean  seed. 

VEGETABLE  SEED-Largely 

our  own  growing  of  very  superi¬ 
or  quality.  We  raise  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Catalogue  and  price  list  tree 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  N.Y., 


Get  This  Winner  Plow  Truck 


Save  Work,  Time,  Money 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Keep 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horse 
A  Boy  OP  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck. 
Finest  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 
Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

L.  R.  LEWIS.  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


On  10 

Days 
Trial 
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Anthem!  I  Fence 


when  properly  erected,  should  draw  taut  until  the  line  wires  fairly  sing- 
but  that  never  budges  the  tight  grip  of  the  Anthony  Knot, 

Of  course,  when  wire  contracts,  it  straightens  out 
the  crimp  mote  or  less— that's  what  the  crimp isfor. 

If  there  were  any  kink  inside  the  knot  the  con* 
traction  would  straighten  that  out  too,  loosening 
tire  knot. 

But  there  is  no  kink  in  the  line  wires  inside 
the  Anthony  Knot,  so  no  amount  of  contraction 
can  loosen  it’s  grip.  The  Stay  wires  are  curved 
around  the  line  wires,  but  there  is  no  pull  on  the 
Stay  wires.  Come  heat— come  cold,  Anthony 
Fence  holds  firmly.  No  broken  knots — no  slack 
wires. 

Antttony  Fence  as  an  Investment 

is  as  much  an  improvement  to  your  place  as  a  good  barn.  It  is  an  investment — not 
an  expense — in  the  long  run. 

The  labor  of  erecting  a  good  fence  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  poor  one  and  the 
posts  cost  even  less,  as  they  may  be  set  further  apart.  Why  not  get  the  most  value  for 
your  money  by  erecting  Anffiony  Fence — the  tough  steel  woven  wire  fence  with  the 
smallest,  tightest,  most  compact  knot  ever  made.  See  the  front  view  and  back  view  of  knot 
shown  here. 

Write  today  for  a  hand  sample  of  this  wonderful  fence  FREE. 

Anthony  Fence  Co. 


NO  KINK  IN  THE 
LINE  WIRE  INSIDE 
THE  KNOT 


SEE  THAT  CURVE 
IN  THE  STAY  WIRE 
ONLY  7 


Satisfy  yourself, 
10  Michigan  Street 

TECUMSEH,  MICH. 
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Have  You  Tried  Them? 
For  Market  or  Home  Use 

Free  From  Hard  Cere 

Matures  a  week  to  10  days  ahead  of  any 
other  known  variety;  fruits  of  good  size, 
smooth,  solid,  bright  red  color  and  finest 
flavor.  Although  a  large  number  of  so- 
called  early  sorts  have  been  introduced 
of  late  years,  on  test— side-by-side— not 
one  has  equalled  FIRvST  OF  ALL  for  ear¬ 
liness,  hardiness,  size  and  uniform  shape. 

Price,  Large  Packet,  10c.  Ounce,  Postpaid,  40c 

pr»  p C  E2  |A  “Northern  Grown 

rntt  UWlV  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Fruits  and  Trees.”  Contains  all  the 
good  things  for  the  Garden  and  Farm  worth  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  right  prices.  Write  today.  [6] 

L.  L.  MAY  &  GO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


That’s 


Votas* 

Nanas  and  Address 

GOVERNMENT  reports  show  that  strawberries  pro¬ 
duce  more  dollars peraereandgivequicker  returns 
than  any  other  crop.  Our  1910  Strawberry  Text 
Book  teaches  the  Kellogg  method  of  growing  larger 
crops  of  better  berries  than  can  be  grown  in  any  other 
way.  It  explains  how  to  fertilize  and  prepare  the  soil  j 
shows  how  to  prune,  set  and  mate  the  plants.  Every 
detail  of  the  work  is  made  perfectly  clear.  Including 
cultivation,  spraying,  mulching,  picking,  packing  and 
marketing.  Growers  who  have  this  book  say  itls  worth 
its  weight  In  gold.  You  may  have  one  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  4&0  Three  Rivers,  Mich- 


Early  Tomatoes 


Oneof  mycustomerssold 
$102.35  worth  of  big,  red  to¬ 
matoes  from  100  plants  in  his 
back  yard.  Another  from  14  plants  in 
her  flower  garden,  sold  312  lbs.  during . 
-Tuly  and  August  for  $16.70.  It’s  all  in 
the  knowing  how  and  In  using  the  right  • 
seed.  They  used  my  new  tomato — 

Field’s  Early  June 

Earlier  than  Ear-liana,  as  handsome  as  Stone,  as 
solid  asPonderosa,  and  a  greater  yielder  than 
any  of  them.  Ihe  greatest  new  tomato  in  25 
years.  Small  pkt.,  20c;  3  for  50c;  Vi  oz..  $1. 
(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved 
early.)  My  Garden  Manual  and  Seed 
Catalog  will  give  lots  of  pointersand 
good  advice  about  gardening  It’s 
well  worth  reading.  Get  It  and  see. 

Henry  Field,  Pres. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  Shenandoah, la. 


1,000,000 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young 
plants  from  the  famous  “Her¬ 
itage  strain.”  Prolific  bearer. 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  Roots,  Gar¬ 
den  Tools,  Spray  Pumps,  etc. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

Arthur  J.  Collins, 

Box  R  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


Famous  Tomatoes 

are  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Twenty-five  of 
the  best  sorts  were  introduced 
by  us.  We  grow  more  high- 
grade  tomato  seed  than  any 
other  seedsman  in  the  world. 


New  Globe-Shaped  Sorts: 

Globe,  Hu  miner  and  Corcless  are  nearly 
perfect.  Packet  of  G lobe  10  cts;  Hummer  10  cts;  Corcless 
15  cts.;  the  three  sorts,  one  packet  of  each  for  25  cts* 


Livingston’s  Superb  Onions 

We  grow  acres  of  Onion  seeds  on  our  farms  annually. 
Livingston’s  (  Southport  White  Globe  5c  )  the  pkts. 
Private  «<  Southport  Red  Globe  •  5c  >  lor 

Strains  (  Ohio  Yellow  Globe  •  .  5c  )  10  cents. 


Beautiful  130-Page  Catalogue  FREE! 

It’s  the  finest^eed  book  of  tho 
year.  Contain^  more  than  250 
illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Practical  cultural 
hints  will  help  to  make  your 
work  a  success.  Write  for  it 
today.  It’s  F-R-E-E ! 


THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY.J 

F.  B.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. — I  would  like 
to  find  out  where  I  could  get  the  Thornless 
blackberry.  I  thought  perhaps  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  kuow  something  about 
them.  Some  12  or  15  years  ago  I  saw  them 
growing  on  Long  Island,  hut  now  I  cannot 
find  them  anywhere. 

Ans. — The  Wachuset  Thornless  black¬ 
berry  was  once  very  popular,  and  almost 
every  grower  of  blackberry  plants  listed 
it.  The  tree  agent  ran  it  as  one  of  the 
“•catchy”  things  that  .people  would  buy, 
as  the  blackberry  fruit'was  wanted  with¬ 
out  the  scratching  from  the  thorns 
which  most  of  them  had,  some  worse 
than  others,  none  of  them  but  what 
pricked  the  hands  of  the  berry  picker. 
The  canes  of  the  Wachuset,  while  not 
entirely  thornless,  had  so  few  that  they 
seldom  inconvenienced  the  picker.  The 
fruit  was  so  small,  seedy  and  hard  that 
it  never  was  planted  the  second  time, 
most  people  preferring  the  kinds  which 
bore  large  fruit  even  if  they  had  thorns. 
The  Wachuset  5s  only  listed  by  a  few 
at  the  present  time.  Lewis  Roesch  of 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  had  it  listed  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  Spring  of  1909.  The  old  Hoosac 
Thornless  was  discarded  years  ago  as 
neither  it  nor  the  Wachuset  is  desirable 
or  profitable.  e.  s.  black. 


Seeding  Questions. 

R.  G.  P.,  Brooklyn,  Md. — About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October  I  sowed  two  bushels  of  Tim¬ 
othy  seed,  on  about  six  acres  of  ground 
that  had  just  grown  a  fine  crop  of  sugar 
corn.  The  ground  was  well  plowed  and 
harrowed  just  before  Timothy  was  sown. 
Then  seed  was  sown  both  ways  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  lightly  behind  each  sowing,  and 
was  rolled  last  of  all.  I  am  sure  the  seed 
was  all  right,  but  as  the  weather  kept  dry 
so  very  long  I  have  only  about  half  a 
stand  on  the  average.  .Some  spots  are  al¬ 
most  bare,  while  it  is  thick  enough  in  places. 
Could  anyone  advise  me  whether  to  sow 
more  seed  on  it  this  Winter,  or  would  it 
be  best  to  wait  until  Spring?  Will  Timothy 
seed  come  up  if  sown  on  a  light  snow?  My 
ground  is  all  level  and  never  washes.  IIow 
nmch  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre? 

Ans. — If  the  stand  of  grass  is  very 
thin  I  would  prefer  to  plow  the  land  as 
early  as  it  can  be  worked  in  good  order, 
and  would  then  reseed  it.  If  there  is  a 
partial  stand  that  you  do  not  care  to 
sacrifice  you  can  sow  about  eight  pounds 
more  seed  per  acre,  and  may  get  a 
stand.  If  there  is  a  wet  snow  of  an  inch 
or  two  the  seed  may  be  sown  on  it,  and 
thus  carried  better  into  the  soil.  If  the 
grass  is  thick  enough  in  some  places  I 
would  simply  sow  the  bare  spots  thickly. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


, Fruit  Growing  and  Magazine  Advice. 

L.  R.  L.,  Fast  O  range,  N.  J. — Many 
agricultural  magazines  are  advising  young 
men  to  take  up  scientific  agricultural 
courses,  and  claim  that  there  is  a  big 
opening  for  young  men  who  become  fruit 
growers.  Yet  I  often  find  articles  which 
claim  that  thousands  of  tons  of  good  fruit 
go  to  waste  annually,  because  it  does  not 
pay  to  market  it.  Will  you  express  your 
opinion  on  this  topic.  l.  r.  l. 

Ans. — Our  opinion  is  that  many  of 
those  magazine  articles  do  far  more 
harm  than  good.  They  seem  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  merely  to  attract  attention  and  make 
a  sensation,  and  usually  describe  some 
exaggerated  condition  of  affairs.  A 
bookkeeper  or  clerk  would  not  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  an  article  about  a  city  man 
who  jumped  into  a  salary  of  $5,000  per 
year,  yet  it  would  be  as  probable  as 
some  of  these  big  stories  of  success  in 
growing  fruit.  The  business  is  compli¬ 
cated,  requires  capital,  great  patience 
and  skill,  and  long  years  of  hard  work. 
It  is  true  that  much  good  fruit  is  wasted 
every  year.  A  great  deal  of  it  might  be 
saved  and  sold  fresh,  dried  or  preserved, 
for  people  in  town  or  city  do  not  have 
half  the  fruit  they  want.  In  our  own 
case  practically  everything  is  utilized  in 
one  form  or  another.  We  think  farm¬ 
ing  and  fruit  growing  offer  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  the  whole,  than  law,  medicine 
or  ordinary  business,  but  the  man  who 
starts  in  to  work  the  one  must  have  un¬ 
limited  energy,  strength  and  persever¬ 
ance,  and  some  financial  backing. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 


Are  sold  direct  from  the  grower  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with 
highest  possible  quality.  It  is  conceded  that  we  have  the  largest  mail  order  trade  in 
FARM  SEEDS  of  any  Farm  Seed  firm  in  America.  We  do  not  have  a  single  agent  or 
drummer  on  the  road  to  divide  profits  with,  but  sell  every  bushel  of  our  stock  through 
the  aid  of  our  Catalogue  and  the  United  States  mail.  We  are  strictly  a  mail  order  Farm 
Seed  House,  and  in  twenty  years’  dealing  with  the  farmers  of  America,  have  secured 
vheir  confidence  to  such  an  extent  that 

Our  Sales  Are  Over  Six 
Million  Pounds  Annually 

This  great  trade  in  Farm  Seeds  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  selling  absolutely  the 
Best  Farm  Seeds  that  grow,  at  right  prices,  and  giving  every  one  a  square  deal,  and  this 
is  what  we  guarantee  you. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS. 

SEED  POTATOES  —  Over  50,000  bushels  in  stock,  30  varieties.  Our  New  York 
State  stock  was  raised  from  fields  free  from  blight,  rot  or  disease  in  any  form. 
Prices  very  low  this  season. 

SEED  OATS - Best  by  test  for  the  Middle  and  Eastern- States.  Bright,  heavy  and 

thoroughly  recleaned.  Send  for  sample. 

SEED  CORN - Best  three  varieties,  either  for  crop  or  silo  ;  enormously  productive 

and  of  the  highest  germination,  testing  95-98$.  Samples  for  the  asking,  and  the 
highest  grade  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Crass  seed,  etc.,  possible  to  procure  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  grow,  handle  or  sell  cheap  seed  of  any  kind.  The  best  is  none 
too  good  for  the  American  Farmer,  and  our  prices  are  lower  than  the  sameigrade  of 
goods  can  be  purchased  for  from  your  local  dealer,  as  we  ship  from  onr  seed  farms 
to  yours.  Using  as  we  do  the  product  of  over  2,000  acres  each  season,  you  can  readily 
see  how  we  can  save  you  money  and  still  furnish  you  the  best  Farm  Seeds  that  grow. 

Our  Catalog,  copiously  illustrated  with  concise,  accurate  descriptions,  is  the  leading 
Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  and  is  TREE.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.  Box  B. 


D SEEDS 

STINTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
with  every  order  I  fill. 
Grand  Big-  Catalog  £QCC 
Illustrated  with  over  i  nEC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 
AY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


“THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  All  the  Leading  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  It’s  free. 


SPECIAL  SEED  OFFER 


25c 

for 

10c 


To  introduce  our  high  grade  seeds  we  will 
send  a  regular  size  packet  of 
Beet,  Improved  Blood  Turnip, 

Lettuce,  May  King, 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  White  tipped. 
Nasturtium,  Dwarf  mixed. 

Sweet  Pfcas,  Finest  mixed,  and  a  copy 
of  our  1910  Seed  Catalogue  for  10c. 
Remember,  these  are  regular  size  packets 
worth  25c.,  and  should  not  be  compared  to  those  sent 
out  in  some  collections.  By  all  means  send  today  for 
our  Catalogue.  Larger  and  better  than  ever.  It’s  FREE 

M.  H.  BRUNJES  &  SON, 


W^\AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


Bargain  list. 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1.00. 

6  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1.00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON. 

Originators  of  the  Fendall  and  Growers  of  Fine  Plants, 

Towson,  31  it. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  atf»rces 

.JOHN  J.  POTTER,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  PLANTS— Early  tomato,  egg  plant,  peppers, 
cabbage,  sweet  potato,  celery,  etc.;  also  forty 
varieties  strawberries.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata- 
ogue  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 


ARGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for 
sale.  Strong  crowns  grown  from  imported  seed, 
$5  per  1,000,  selected,  packed,  f.o.b.  E.  LAURKNS 
BEEKMAN,  Middletown,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


nnn  tl— that  will  grow;  the  best  varieties.  Early 
|l|  KN  Ohio  potatoes. _ Send  fqr 


price  list. 

C.  C.  VALE,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

THAT  YIELD.  OurSENSATlON 
OATS  breaks  all  records.  Nothing;  like 
it,  Also  SfiI£D  CORN,  Samples  and  caia 

oguefree,  THKO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O. 


OATS 


Send  for  our  1910  SEEDS,  BULBS  6  PLANTS 

Catalogue  of  Dahlias  a  Specialty 
MILLS  &  CO.,  Dept.  5,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


Melons,  Cukes,  Lima  Beans  DADCD  DflTO 
and  Tomatoes  one  to  four  iHlLIl  lUlUi 

weeks  earlier  if  started  in - 

P.  B,  CROSBY  &  SON,  Oatonsville,  Maryland. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS.  Pkt.  Cucumber,  Lettuce 
and  Tomato  for  trial,  10c.  Send  for  my  Free 
List.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


NEW  SEED  OATS 

Big  Money  in  Oats 

New  Seed  Oats.  Big  money  in  oats  if 
you  raise  the  right  kind.  Here's  your 
chance  to  get  them.  Imported  Cana¬ 
dian  Seed  Oats  for  sale;  extra  fine.  Send 
for  free  sample.  It  speaks  for  Itself. 
This  same  oatswesokllastyearinthe 
United  States  and  proved  their  merit 
and  our  statement  that  the  farmers 
need  a  change  of  seed  in  this  country. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  extra 
fine  seed  oats  on  our  big  Canadian  farm ; 
new,  clean  land;  no  weeds.  Have  best 
known  varieties.  Regenerated  Swedish 
Select  went  116  bushels  to  acre  this  year; 
Early  New  Market.  Canada's  favorite.  110 
bushels  to  acre.  Both  of  these  are  big, early 
yielders.  1  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  get  a 
change  of  seed.  Try  some  of  these  oats. 
The  average  oats  are  Inbred  and  run  out.  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  Grain  Inspector  graded  thisgrain 
No.  1  White.  Have  stiff  straw,  white  berry,  thin 
husk,  enormous  yielder.  It  is  as  easy  to  put  in  and 
harvest  a  big  crop  as  a  small  one.  The  reason  your 
oat  crop  Is  not  bigger  is  because  your  seed  is  run 
out.  This  has  been  proven.  Look  at  this  cut.  Taken 
from  photograph  of  two  stalks  from  Galloway 
Brothers’  field,  over  200  kernels  to  the  stalk.  Write 
early  for  free  sample,  or,  send  ten  cents  for  packet. 
Will  also  send  you  free  booklet  entitled  “BigMoney 
in  Oats  and  How  to  Grow  Them.”  by  Galloway  Bros, 
and  Prof.  M.  L.  Bowman,  former  professor  of  farm 
crops  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Information  in 
this  book  is  priceless.  Get  it  free. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.,  662 Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo, la. 


A  DISCOVERY  OF  IMMENSE  VALUE. 

Growing  over  one  quart  of  strawberries  from 
each  plant  year  after  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
quarts  to  the  acre.  Five  year  old  plants  the  past 
season  yielded  over  quart  each  plant.  Send  25  cents 
for  Ivevitt  System  or  Chart. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  Originator, 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape  and  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

18th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

At  Si. 00  per  1,000  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millionsof  them — Aroma,  Ivlondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  36,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — Reliable  money-making  varieties  at 
O  very  reasonable  prices.  New  1910  illustrated  catalog  Free. 
Address  S.  A.  VIKDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


QiKAWitEHBY  plants. — All  the  new  and  old  money- 
«  making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1010  catalog  free.  David  hodway,  Hartley,  Dei. 

^traufhorrv  Plante  —Of  the  best  varieties. 
Olldwuerry  rlddlS.  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

D.  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


I  00K !  LOOK!  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Chipman,  Bu- 

L  bach  and  Fendall,  Chesapeake;  Cumberland  and 
Kansas  Raspberry  Plants.  Ratlibun,  Lucretia 
B.  B.  Plants.  My  plants  are  fine.  Before  placing 
your  order  anywhere  it  will  pay  to  get  my  catalog; 
it  is  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Millions  of  them; 

fine  stock;  price  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  1,000.  Wo 
guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery.  This 
offer  will  not  appear  again.  Catalogue  free.  Write 
to-day.  Address  THE  SNOW  HILL  PLANT. 
KRUIT  &  TRUCK  FARM,  Charlie  S.  Perdue, 
Prop.,  Dept.  20,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Eight  best  varie¬ 
ties.  ASPARAGUS  and  vegetable  plants. 
Prices  right.  Send  for  our  price  iist. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

#3.00  Per  Thousand.  Catalogue  FREE, 

H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


QooH  PatalntrilP  — Send  us  your  name  anti  ad- 
OCCU  uaiaiu0uc.  dress,  and  we  will  mail  free 
our  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  oats,  alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds. 
MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


—Timothy,  Oats  and  Seed  Potatoes, 
■  28  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


^BTErr^O  at  ONE-HALF 

^9  Hm  Ca  \Jf  City  Seedsmen  Prices  ! 


^ — ™  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds==It’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 

country  or  City.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.Y. 
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FERTILIZING  FOR  PEAS. 


F.  A.  11.,  Xiantic ,  Conn. — I  was  interested 
in  tlie  article  on  page  107,  “Fertilizer  for 
Garden  Peas.”  Mr.  Massey  in  his  reply, 
says :  On  potatoes  I  use  10  per  cent  potash, 
while  on  most  crops  from  three  to  five  per 
cent  is  enough.”  How  much  per  acre  would 
he  use  of  a  three  to  five  per  cent  potash 
fertilizer?  I  expect  to  plant  peas  on  land 
where  potatoes  were  planted  last  year.  Sta¬ 
ple  manure  was  plowed  in  and  one-half  ton 
per  acre  of  a  2% -9-6,  fertilizer  used  in  the 
drills.  1  usually  plow  under  manure  for 
peas,  and  then  use  tine  horse-stable  manure 
in  the  drills.  Is  this  a  good  way?  If  the 
nitrate  of  soda  is  used,  how  much  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  l'eet  of  row?  Would  there  be  any  ben¬ 
efit  in  an  application  of  basic  slag?  In  sow¬ 
ing  oats  to  cut  green  for  fodder  would  you 
advise  the  use  of  basic  slag? 

Ans. — On  most  garden  crops  that  are 
produced  above  ground,  that  is,  crops 
like  lettuce  and  cabbages,  which  want  a 
green  leaf  development.  I  want  mainly 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  With 
peas  the  case  is  rather  different.  We 
want  a  fair  development  of  tops,,  but 
we  also  want  mainly  the  starch  develop¬ 
ment  that  is  favored  by  the  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Root  crops 
I  have  always  found  to  need  the  most 
potash,  and  I  use  on  potatoes  10  per 
cent  of  potash  in  large  applications. 
The  mixture  for  peas  which  I  have  ad¬ 
vised  I  would  make  to  use  400  to  500 
pounds  per  'acre,  making  it  largely 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  nitrogen.  Ten  per 
cent  of  potash  is  none  too  much  on 
sandy  soils  for  peas.  Fite  per  cent  or 
less  is  enough  for  cabbages,  lettuce,  etc. 
The  mixture  you  name  for  potatoes  will 
do  very  well  in  your  section,  but  in 
growing  early  potatoes  in  the  south  for 
the  northern  markets  we  use  more  nitro¬ 
gen,  as  the  crop  is  made  between  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  June,  when  the  natural  nitri¬ 
fication  is  not  as  active  as  in  warmer 
weather.  I  prefer  not  to  use  manure 
for  peas,  as  it  makes  vine  rather  than 
peas,  and  on  land  of  good  fertility  I 
would  use  only  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash.  I  have  advised  a 
small  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  merely 
to  start  the  early  growth,  simply  50 
pounds  per  acre.  Basic  slag  might  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  cooking  quality  of 
the  garden  peas,  as  the  lime  in  it  might 
affect  this,  lime  generally  making  peas 
hard  to  boil.  Basic  slag  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  application  for  oats  to  be  cut 
for  hay  if  accompanied  with  a  fair  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  would 
not  mix  basic  slag  with  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  material,  but  the  lime  will  not  have 
any  bad  effect  on  the  nitrate. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Rosney  Pear. 

A.  R.  11.,  Michigan. — How  valuable  is  the 
Rosney  pear,  as  a  commercial  variety,  where 
it  lias  been  fruited,  and  what  are  its  de¬ 
fects? 

Ans. — The  Rosney  pear  is  not  of  good 
enough  quality  to  make  it  popular  in  the 
market,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
pay  to  plant  it.  Wilder  is  a  much  better 
early  pear,  and  bears  well,  too.  Made¬ 
leine  is  another  early  pear  of  good 
quality.  A  little  later  Tyson  comes  in, 
and  Clapp  about  the  same  season.  All 
of  these  varieties  are  better  than  Rosney. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Peas,  Lime  and  Alfalfa. 

R.,  Maple  City ,  Ohio. — Will  the  growing 
of  ordinary  peas,  for  a  canning  factory,  in¬ 
oculate  soil  with  the  bacteria  necessary  for 
Alfalfa  seeding?  Would  it  be  a  benefit  for 
Medium  Red  clover  seeding?  What  variety 
of  pea  would  be  best  to  seed  with  oats  to 
cut  in  the  milk  and  cure  for  hay?  What 
amount  of  seed  each,  per  acre,  would  you 
advise?  Locality  Northern  Ohio,  20  miles 
south  of  Lake  Erie.  Would  a  ton  to  an  acre 
of  agricultural  lime  be  of  much  value  disked 
in  for  factory  peas,  soil  clay  loam? 

Ans. — No.  The  bacteria  which  work 
on  the  pea  roots  are  different  from 
those  on  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover.  Peas 
leave  the  soil  richer  in  nitrogen  and 
help  supply  humus,  but  they  do  not  in¬ 
oculate  it  for  Alfalfa.  The  Canada  field 
pea  is  seeded  with  oats  for  green  fod¬ 
der  or  hay.  We  use  five  pecks  of  peas 
and  four  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and 
have  often  told  how  the  {teas  arc  plowed 


under  and  the  oats  harrowed  in  above 
them.  It  will  depend  upon  the  soil 
whether  lime  will  help  it.  We  believe 
most  soils  long  under  cultivation  need 
lime,  but  it  will  not  take  the  place  of 
manure  or  a  complete  fertilizer. 


A  Succession  of  Manurial  Crops. 

M.  IT.  C.,  Maine,  X.  Y. — I  have  a  piece 
of  hardpan  land  ;  it  lacks  humus.  I  wish  to 
plow  it  and  sow  some  crop  or  crops  to  turn 
under,  I  wish  to  fill  the  soil  full  of  humus 
to  bold  the  moisture,  buckwheat,  vetch,  cow 
peas  or  some  other  crops.  Which  would  you 
advise  ? 

Ans. — If  you  want  to  spend  the  entire 
season  growing  manurial  crops  there 
are  several  rotations  possible.  You  can 
start  with  Canada  field  peas  as  early 
as  you  can  work  the  ground.  In  June 
these  are  plowed  under  and  either  of 
the  following  seeded:  Buckwheat  or 
Japanese  millet,  broadcast,  Crimson 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips,  or  cow 
peas  in  drills.  The  buckwheat  or  mil¬ 
let  can  be  plowed  under  in  September 
with  rye  seeded  after  them.  If  the 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  make  a 
good  growth  they  can  be  left  until 
Spring.  The  cow  peas  are  plowed 
under  in  September  with  rye  follow¬ 
ing.  In  New  Jersey  we  should  use 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  or  buck¬ 
wheat  with  Crimson  clover.  If  the 
clover  comes  up  well  with  the  buck¬ 
wheat  we  would  clip  the  buckwheat  in 
September,  leave  it  on  the  ground  and 
let  the  clover  come  up  through  it.  We 
do  not  believe  either  Crimson  clover  or 
cow  peas  will  do  well  in  your  country 
and  advise  Canada  peas,  buckwheat  and 
rye  in  succession. 


When  the  train  stopped  at  the  little 
southern  station  the  northern  tourist 
sauntered  out  on  the  platform.  Under 
a  scrub  oak  stood  a  lean  animal  with 
scraggy  bristles.  The  tourist  was  in¬ 
terested.  “What  do  you  call  that?'’  he 
inquired  of  a  lanky  native.  “Razor- 
back  hawg.”  “Well,  what  is  he  doing 
rubbing  against  that  tree?’’  “He’s  strop¬ 
ping  himself,  mister,  jest  stropping  him¬ 
self.” — Success  Magazine. 


HEATING 


Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 


KROESCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

458  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


mranj  MONTROSS  MiiTAL  Sid  INGLES 
||{M  a  lifetime.  Nothing  Better  sold.  Used  over 
■jyiU  20  years.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Inexpensive. 
Catalogue?  Mon tross  Company,  Camden,  K.  J. 


Seeds,  Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Hundreds  of  car  lots 
of  FRUIT  and  ORNA¬ 
MENT  AL  TREES. 
1200  acres,  50  in  hardy 
Roses,  none  better  grown. 
44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Ficus,  Gerani¬ 
ums  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Itoses,  Small  Trees, 
etc.,  by  mail  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of  SUPERB 
CANNAS.thequeenof  bedding: plants.  50ckoice 
collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 
Elegant  168-page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it 
today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  your 
money.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  at 
first  cost.  56  years.  [3] 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  221,  PAIN ESVI LL  E;  OHIO 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 


69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.Trees  &o.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine.eheap  2sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Desc.  crico-1  tat  free.  LKVVlSK01SSt.il*  SON,  Fredonia.  M.  X. 


FRUIT  TREES 


$10  per  hundred;  freight  paid; 
send  for  our  free  catalogue  on 
fruits  and  ornamentals.  ONTARIO  NURSERY 
< .  Ilnx  No,  21,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FR  II  IT  '^en<'  for  new  catalog  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
I  Hull  mental  Trees.  Berry  Plants,  Asparagus, 
TnrrP  ,itc-  Get  our  prices  before  ordering 
I  nrro  elsewhere.  Stock  fresh  dug,  direct  to 
planters  at  low  prices.  Wo  grow  the  old 
fashioned,  hardy  WHITE  SWEET  CHERRY. 
L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Vines 


Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown. 


Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 
THE  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WISH 

FRUIT  TREES?  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry, 
Ohio,  have  a  large  stock,  fine  quality,  prices 
low.  No  agents,  deal  direct.  Write  for 
prices. 


ROOFING 


Ideal  for  Farm  Building's 


AMATITE  is  the  ideal  roof  for  farm  buildings. 

No  other  approaches  it  in  economy  or  dura¬ 
bility.  Here  are  some  of  its  features  : 


1.  Low  Price.  Amatite  costs,  weight  for  weight, 
about  half  as  much  as  ordinary  smooth-surfaced  roofings. 

2.  No  Painting  Required.  Amatite  costs  absolutely 
nothing  to  maintain  because  it  has  a  real  mineral 
surface. 

3.  Absolutely  Waterproof.  Amatite  is  waterproofed 
with  coal  tar  pitch,  the  greatest  waterproofing  compound 
known. 


4.  Easy  to  Lay.  No  skilled  labor  is  needed  for  Amatite. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  nailing  down. 

5.  Stormproof.  Amatite  is  not  a  flimsy,  paper-like 
felt.  It  is  one  the  heaviest  and  the  most  substantial  ready 
roofings  made,  weighing  90  lbs.  to  the  square,  against 
40  to  50  of  material  in  the  ordinary  “Rubber”  roofings. 


The  three  important  points  to  he  remembered  are  that 
Amatite  has  a  rail  mineral  surface,  that  it  needs  no 
painting,  and  is  waterproofed  with  Coal  Tar  Pitch,  You 
are  only  sure  of  getting  them  in  Amatite. 


We  send  samples  free  to  everybody  that 
them.  Drop  a  postal  to  our  nearest  office. 


asks  for 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago  Boston 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 


Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Pittsburg  New  Orleans 

London,  Eng. 


The  GREAT  WESTERN  ft?  Spreader 


Endless  Apron  Is  Always  Ready 


The  GREAT  WESTERN  has  an  Endless  Roller  Apron  exactly  the  same 
as  an  ordinary  tread  power.  There  is  absolutely  no  argument  on  the 
superiority  of  the  endless  apron  over  the  old-fashioned  half  apron  with 
all  its  reverse  gears,  springs,  catches,  etc. 


The  Front  Truck 


is  set  back  nearly 
two  feet  under  the 
load.  The  GREAT  WESTERN  is  coupled 
up  short  like  a  wagon.  We  can  do  this  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  half  apron  to  run  down 
under  the  axles  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
front  wheels  in  short  turns.  See  the  point? 
Other  spreaders  cannot  be  made  this  way. 

VJU^U  Trnrlr  Our  front  wheels  track 
Y?  nccio  1 1  cu.iv  with  the  rear  wheels. 

Only  two  furrows  are  opened  instead  of  four. 
The  wheels  track  like  a  wagon  because  the 
front  axles  are  the  same  length  as  the  rear 
axles  and  the  spreader  turns  in  its  own  length. 
This  means  that  the  GREAT  WESTERN 
will  spread  manure  on  corn  ground,  strad¬ 
dling  two  rows  of  corn. 

Simple  Ratchet  Feed  ^ntinuouT, 

steady  movement  of  the  apron.  The  double 
dog  ratchet  works  like  a  two-cylinder  engine. 
The  driver  changes  the  feed  from  the  seat— 
without  stopping  the  team— to  spread  thick 
or  thin.  No  worm  gears  or  bevel  gears. 

Double  Oak  Bolsters  f6S 

able  fifth  wheel  we  place  two  heavy  oak 
bolsters— each  3x5  inches.  We  Guarantee 
that  we  can  carry  1,000  pounds  more  over 
our  front  axle  than  any  other  machine  will 
stand  with  its  old  style  arched  axles  and 
cast  fifth  wheel. 

The  frame  is  se¬ 
cured  by  two  steel 
truss  rods  running  diagonally  from  all  four 
corners,  making  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  frame  to  be  warped  or  pulled  out  of  true. 
The  side  boards  are  held  in  line  with  the 
main  sills  by  ten  oak  stakes  so  there  can  be 
positively  no  spreading  of  frame  or  sides. 
Olir  Pulp  (oak— not  pine)  is  flexible,  like  a 
uul  *  wagon— not  fastened  rigidly  to 

the  fifth  wheel.  Horses  are  hitched  close  up 
to  the  load — not  away  out  in  front  like  an 
old-fashioned  dump  cart. 

rhain  DrivP  The  P°wer  is  given  to  the 
Vilalii  ISilVc  beater  by  means  of  a  chain. 

This  makes  the  drive  flexible.  There  is  a 


give  to  this  chain  that  is  necessary  on  any 
manure  spreader  to  prevent  strain  and 
breakage  in  stopping  and  starting  the  horses. 
Hnnd  ami  Fnd.  keeps  the  manure  away 

nooa  ana  tna-  from  the  beater  in  load_ 

flatp  Cnmhinpfl  ing-  Prevents  choking 

vicue  Gomumea  and  throwing  out 

bunches  when  starting.  Acts  as  a  wind 
shield  while  spreading.  The  rake  forms  a 
hopper— holds  all  hard  chunks  in  contact 
with  the  beater  until  thoroughly  pulverized. 
Simnlirifv  There  are  only  two  levers  on 

Luuipm.uy  the  great  western- 

one  raises  the  hood,  locks  it  and  throws  the 
machine  into  gear  at  the  same  time.  The 
other  lever  changes  the  feed  of  the  apron  to 
spread  thick  or  thin.  Makes  it  so  simple 
that  a  boy  who  can  drive  a  team  can  handle 
the  spreader. 

The  Great  Western  ££££*£?  ft? 

World.  It  weighs  from  300  to  450  pounds 
more  than  the  cheap  kind.  You  know  that 
a  big,  heavy  load  will  pull  easier  on  a  heavy 
wagon  than  it  will  on  a  light  oae,  A  li:ht, 
flimsily  constructed  manure  spreader  will 
soon  twist  out  of  shape;  all  the  parts  will 
bind  and  cramp — throwing  every  part  of  the 
mechanism  out  of  true. 


Keep  away  from  trouble  and  breakage  by 
buying  the  “World’s  Best.” 


Rigid  Oak  Frame 


Do  Your  Own  Investigating 


Don’t  Be  Fooled 

every  dollar  you  put  into  a  GREAT 
WESTERN.  Not  a  dollar  for  talk  or  hot 
air.  It’s  all  in  the  machine.  You  can  see  it 
with  your  own  eyes.  What  if  it  does  cost  a 
little  more  than  the  cheap  kind?  It  pays 
in  the  end. 

A  manure  spreader  is  an  investment — not 
an  expense.  If  you  are  interested  in  increas¬ 
ing  your  Bank  Account,  and  have  manure  to 
spread,  we  want  to  tell  you  more.  Please 
write  us  today,  to  our  nearest  office,  for  our 
large  Free  Art  Catalogue  No.  U30 


Smith  Manufacturing  Company,  158  East  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Minneaoolis,  Minn.  Omaha,  Neb.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Columbus,  Ohio  Indianapolis,  ind. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


WORLD’S  BEST 


1910. 
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Use  a  good  axe. 


Remember,  it  isn’t  what  you  pay 
for  an  axe — it’s  what  you  get  OUt 
of  it  that  proves  it  value. 

You’ll  find  this  mark  on  the 

best  axe  that’s  made.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  send  us  his  name  and 
we’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  and  send  you 
“  The  Story  of  Ed.  Moot  and  The.  C.A.C.  Axe.” 

THE  C:  A.  C.  AXE  CO.,  12  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


Save  Time  and  Seed 


By  Using  ihe  50  Year 
Old  World’s  Standard 

GAHOON 
SEED 
WER 


Guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better  broadcast  work 
with  any  kind  of  grain  or  grass  seed  than  any  other 
Seed  Sower.  Saves  time  andlabor;  givesbiggercrops. 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  yearly,  although  it 
is  the  highest  priced  sower.  Made  ofiron,  steeland 
brass.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  deliver  the  Cahoon  to  any  express 
office  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  $4. 

Seed  Sowers’  Manual  tells  how  to  save  seed  and 
get  bigger  crops.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it. 


G00DELL  CO..  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
_  PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
maehino  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
formly.and  bestofall 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  free 
book. 


Iron  Ago 

(ImprovciiRobblnfl) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles  i 
No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-P 


GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


ACRICULTURE 


DRAIN  TILE 


Sold 


Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 

Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt.  Made 
of  best  Ohio  Clay, 
manufacturers  of 


in  car-load  lots.  Also 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
Place  orders  now  for  early  spring  delivery  and  avoid  delay. 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURC,  PA. 


Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

Just  as  strong  and  as  good  as  ever 
and  more  convenient.  Write  us  and 
let  us  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  running  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 

which  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set¬ 
setting.  Makes  your  wagon  a  real  handy  wagon.  Our 
48  page  book  shows  you  why  no  other  wagon  wheels  in 
the  world  equal  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels. 
Reading  it  will  Save  you  time,  money  and  horse  flesh. 
It’s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box 48,  Quincy,  III. 


Water  Supply,. 

wherever  you  want  It  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 

Your  money  back  if  it  fails.  That  is  our  written  quar¬ 
to  you.  Costs  little,  self-opcr- 
atln-,  no  repairs.  Write  for  price 
and  FREE  BOOK,  containing  helpful 
Water  Supply  Suggestions. 

Powers  Specialty  Co. 
Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


2  Grand  Prizes 


- and*  5  Gold  Medals  "  - 

n  1  the  Grand  Prizes  and  all  the  Gold  Medals  given  to 
Putups  by  the  Alaska-Yukou-Pacilic  Exposition  at  Seattle 
last  summer,  were  awarded  to 

‘•AMERICAN”  Pumping’  Machinery 

The  reason  why  “American  centrifugals  attain  higher 
efficiencies  than  others  is  the  impellers  are  accurately  ad- 
jw  ted  and  machined  true  to  fit  the  cas- 
i  ig  and  the  fiowlines  aro  all  easy  curves 
with  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
fluid  in  passing  through 
the  pump. 

“American"  cen¬ 
trifugals  are  made 
in  any  size,  equip¬ 
ped  with  any  power 
a  <1  guaranteed  xig- 
ully.  Complete  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  104  Free. 

The  American 
Well  Works 

Office  and  Works:  Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building. 


BEST  ROOF  FOR  BARN. 

Tell  .T.  L.  F.,  Castile,  N.  Y.,  page  90,  by 
all  means  to  use  cedar  shingles  on  barn, 
also  3  y2  penny  galvanized  nails.  Cypress 
will  split,  and  galvanized  roofing  rusts  out. 

E.  m.  it. 

J.  L.  F.,  page  90,  asks  best  roofing  for 
barn.  It  was  a  serious  question  with  me 
last  June.  So  many  attractive  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  the  contractor  advised  only  one, 
galvanized  iron  or  zinc,  I  think  .$6.50  per 
square.  I  was  about  to  use  the  Maine  ILed 
cedar  at  $4,  when  I  learned  and  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  these  so-called  Maine  and 
Canada  shingles  went  from  the  water  or 
pile  through  steam  process,  out  in  blocks 
about  two  inches  short,  passed  under  the 
knives  and  were  split  down  like  the  carded 
matches,  no  loss  from  saw  teeth,  and  the 
life  of  the  timber  all  gone.  I  turned  to 
the  slate  manufacturer  and  was  surprised 
to  find  it  was  but  little  more  than  the 
shingle.  I  covered  three  large  barns. 

New  York.  A.  h.  w. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Alfalfa  in  Maine. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  Alfalfa  will  grow 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  d.  j.  d. 

Freeport,  Me. 

•  R.  N.-Y. — There  are,  we  think  a  number 
of  fair  Alfalfa  fields  in  Maine  though  as  a 
whole  the  State  does  not  seem  well  “suited. 
Write  the  experiment  station  at  Orono. 

Propagating  Privet. 

Is  early  February  too  late  successfully  to 
cut  and  propagate  privet  hedge  cuttings? 
Is  it  necessary  or  only  a  help  to  cut  the 
lower  end  of  all  such  cuttings  on  a  slant? 

Lambertville,  N.  J.  h.  b.  h. 

It  will  he  perfectly  safe  to  make  privet 
cuttings  during  February,  •  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  lower  end  or  slant.  Cut 
them  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  tie  in  bun¬ 
dles,  place  in  dry  cellar,  cover  them  with 
sand  and  plant  in  Spring  as  soon  as  ground 
can  be  worked.  '  t.  m.  w. 

Fertilizers  for  Peach  Orchard. 

Would  not  nitrate  of  soda  be  a  good  thing 
to  use  on  a  young  peach  orchard  for  the 
first  and  second  year,  to  make  lots  of  wood, 
and  something  like  potash  the  third  and 
succeeding  years  to  make  fruit  buds?  R. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  use  nitrate  alone 
on  young  peach  trees.  You  would  get  a  rapid 
growth  of  soft,  tender  wood  which  would 
most  likely  be  injured  in  Winter.  The  tree 
would  not  he  as  well  shaped.  We  would  use 
both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  freely  with 
the  nitrogen  from  the  beginning  and  thus 
grow  firm  and  solid  wood. 

White  Grubs  and  Strawberries. 

I  have  an  acre  of  ground  that  I  intend  lo 
put  into  strawberries  this  year.  When  I  was 
digging  the  potatoes  I  found  a  lot  of  white 
grubs.  Would  the  w'hite  grubs  hurt  my 
strawberries  this  season?  j.  m.  c. 

East  Berlin,  Conn. 

If  you  found  many  white  grubs  we  would 
not  set  strawberry  plants  this  Spring.  A 
safer  plan  will  bo  to  plant  some  early  crop 
that  can  be  hand  hoed  and  cultivated.  This 
thorough  working  will  destroy  many  of  the 
grubs  and  their  eggs.  Then  in  August  or 
September,  after  fitting  the  soil  well,  you 
can  set  out  large  layer  plants  or  potted 
plants,  and  thus  get  a  small  crop  next  year. 

Gophers  Destroying  Corn. 

Do  you  know  of  anything  that  I  can  put 
on  seed  corn  to  stop  gophers  from  destroy¬ 
ing  it  after  planting?  l.  f.  l. 

Wisconsin. 

I  really  do  not  know  of  any  sure  way  of 
keeping  the  gophers  from  digging  up  the 
corn  and  eating  it,  but  I  believe  coating  it 
with  tar,  the  way  the  Eastern  people  do  to 
keep  crows  off  it,  would  work  all  right. 
It  seems  to  me  that  anything  that  would 
discourage  so  determined  a  pest  as  the 
crow,  would  also  discourage  a  gopher.  The 
tar  is  applied  by  pouring  a  small  amount  of 
thin  warm  tar  into  a  bucket  of  seed  corn, 
and  stirring  until  it  is  dry  and  every  grain 
is  coated.  h.  f. 

Iowa. 

Planting  Peach  Trees. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  some  experi¬ 
enced  peach  growers  how  many  peach  trees 
to  plant  to  an  acre  and  the  distance  apart 
they  should  be  planted,  as  I  am  a  new  be¬ 
ginner  and  wisli  to  set  three  acres,  and 
want  to  start  right.  My  land  is  a  clay 
loam,  and  rolling  enough  to  drain  itself.  I 
have  three  acres  in  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  and  they  do  well  on  this  soil. 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  n.  m.  a. 

We  have  peach  trees  planted  all  the  way 
from  12  to  20  feet  apart.  The  number  of 
trees  per  acre  with  the  following  distances 
each  way  would  be  12  x  12,  302  ;  15  feet, 
193;  18  feet,  134;  20  feet,  108.  For  com¬ 
mercial  planting  on  such  soil  as  you  speak 
of  we  should  set  the  trees  18  or  20  feet 
apart. 

Apple  Pomace  for  Fertilizer. 

In  nearly  every  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
find  something  that  I  would  like  to  write 
about.  Recently  a  question  was  asked  about 
the  value  of  cider  pomace  as  a  fertilizer. 
Perhaps  my  experience  on  a  small  scale  will 
help  to  answer  the  question.  Near  my  house 
there  are  several  trees  of  early  apples  whid\ 
ripen  and  fall  before  they  can  be  used  for 
cider.  I  apply  the  wood  ashes  from  the 
kitchen  stove,  and  cut  a  good  crop  of  grass 
every  year.  The  ground  lias  not  been  plowed 
or  fertilized  (except  with  apples  and  ashes) 
for  20  years.  When  I  came  hero  in  1890  my 
nearest  neighbor  said  he  could  not  make 
clover  catch  on  his  farm.  As  soon  as  I 
could  1  began  using  ashes,  and  have  had 
no  trouble  in  making  clover  grow.  e.  m.  t. 

New  Hartford,  Conn. 


THIS  115  page  book  not  only  tells  why  Sherwin-Williams  Com¬ 
monwealth  Barn  Red  is  the  best  to  use  and  why  painting  with  the 
best  paint  will  more  than  double  a  barn’s  length  of  service  and 
diminish  the  cost  of  repairs.  It  gives  full  information  on  the  paintipg  of 
everything  about  the  farm  and  tells  just  what  paint  to  tise  on  what — 
and  its  free. 


Sher  win-  Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 


There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams’  Paint  made  especially  for  every 
purpose  about  the  farm — whether  you  want  to  paint  your  buggy,  enamel 
your  kitchen  cupboard,  paint  your  implements,  or  varnish  or  paint  the 
floors  of  your  house.  That’s  why,  when  you  use  Sherwin-Williams’ 
Paints,  you  know  you’ve  got  the  right  Paint  for  the  job,  no  matter  what 
the  job  may  be. 

This  book  contains  a  whole  lot  of  useful 

information  about  painting  on  the  farm  that  ^  -  _  _  __  -  ,  ,  „ 

every  farmer  should  have,  and  we’ll  send  it  DA/JU/  C 

to  every  farmer  who’ll  ask  lor  it-free.  mill  ST  rnimium.W 
The  Slier  win- Williams  dealer  in  your  town  Addressall  inquiries  to 

can  furnish  yon  with  a  Sherwin-Williams’  635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Paint  for  any  purpose  you  require.  In  Canada,  to  6:)9  Center  Street,  Montreal. 


Sherwin-Williams 


Get  the 
Benefit  of 
Big  Prices  in 
the  early  market 


The  secret  of  success  in 
market  gardening  is  earliness. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  easy  to  have  the  earliest 
and  best  plants.  They  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  field  is  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  resulting 
crops  will  get  the  top-notch 
prices. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time. 

Mats  and  boards  for  covering  are 


no  longer  needed  saving  expense 

and  labor. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  the 
plants  get  benefit  of  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  sunlight  and  earlier,  better 
crops  result. 

The  two  layers  of  glass  do 
the  work.  A  ^-inch  cushion 
of  dry  air  between  acts  as  a  trans¬ 
parent  blanket  over  the  plants 
and  protects  them  even  in  zero 
weather. 


Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


Agents  Wanted.  The  wonderful 
snccess  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  agency  prop¬ 
ositions  open  to  enterprising  men. 

Write  today  for  information. 

Get  our  new  catalog  on  hot-bed 
sash.  Prepaid  freight  offer.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  Guaranteed. 


The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  1  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it !  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119,50 


Get  Gaf/oway's 
Biggest  and  Best 

GASOLINE  pnnif 
ENGINE 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  ami  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Vintm  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co* 
BBS  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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SPRAYING  FOR  THE  TERRAPIN  SCALE,  i  A  WARM  OPINION  OF  NURSERYMEN. 


,/.  X.  II;  Mingo  Junction,  O. — I  find  a  few 
of  my  peach  trees  infested  with  Terrapin 
scale  and  would  ask  if  it  is  considered  a 
serious  pest?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  common 
in  Ohio,  as  I  find  very  little  mention  made 
of  it.  1  am  waiting  for  a  suitable  time  to 
spray  it  with  soluble  otl,  but  since  discover¬ 
ing  it  the  weather  has  been  cloudy,  cold  and 
snowing,  and  am  informed  that  is  not  favor¬ 
able  for  spraying  for  scale.  Is  this  correct? 
It  is  recommended  to  prune  before  spraying 
for  scale.  Is  not  this  an  error?  Will  not 
the  scale  be  carried  from  these  dismem¬ 
bered  twigs  back  to  the  parent,  or  other 
trees,  by  some  of  the  many  means  it  has  for 
being  carried,  before  the  scale  dies  on  these 
twigs? 

Ans. — In  1872  this  handsome  little 
scale,  often  called  the  “Terrapin’’  scale, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  turtle,  was 
discovered  on  peach  trees  in  Hillsboro, 
Missouri.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
gradually  spreading  over  the  orchards  of 
the  Atlantic,  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  It  is  not  only  an  enemy  of  the 
peach,  but  is  found  on  the  plum,  apple, 
thorn  and  various  species  of  maple, 
birch,  etc.  The  branches  of  peach  in¬ 
fested  with  this  scale  often  have  a  black, 
sooty  appearance  due  to  a  dark-colored 
mold  or  fungus  that  grows  profusely  in  ' 
the  sweet  honeydew  secreted  by  the  in¬ 
sects  themselves.  In  some  instances  this 
scale  has  shown  itself  a  serious  pest,  and 
in  no  event  should  it  be  allowed  to 
spread  and  increase  at  will.  The  nearly 
full-grown  females  pass  the  Winter  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  complete 
their  growth  quickly  in  the  Spring  after 
warm  weather  comes.  Each  female  then 
deposits  many  eggs  in  a  mass  beneath 
her  body  scale.  In  Missouri,  at  least, 
where  the  life  history  has  been  most 
studied,  the  eggs  hatch  by  the  middle  of 
June.  There  is  only  one  generation  a 
3rear. 

If  one  is  fighting  this  insect  alone  it 
is  best  fought  by  spraying  with  a  20  to 
25  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion  during 
the  dormant  period  of  the  tree  or  with 
a  10  to  15  per  cent  solution  just  as  the 
eggs  begin  to  hatch.  At  this  time  the 
young  insects  are  crawling  about  over 
the  tree,  and  they  are  tender  and  more 
easily  killed  than  later  when  the  body 
becomes  harder.  As  the  period  of  hatch¬ 
ing  extends  over  a  month,  one  subse¬ 
quent  spraying,  at  least,  is  advisable.  A 
whale-oil  soap  solution,  one  pound  to 
four  or  five  gallons  of  water,  is  also 
quite  effective  if  applied  at  the  time  when 
the  eggs  are  hatching.  Winter  spray¬ 
ing  for  this  insect  with  “soluble  oil”  or 
lime-sulphur  solution  will  accomplish 
very  little  unless  it  is  repeated  several 
years  in  succession.  Where  one  is 
spraying  every  year  for  the  San  Jose 
scale  with  the  lime-sulphur  solution  the 
“Terrapin”  scale  will  also,  very  prob¬ 
ably,  be  held  in  check. 

Trees  should,  by  all  means,  be  pruned 
before  they  are  sprayed  for  several 
reasons.  It  is  impossible  to  coat  the 
•small  fine  twigs  of  a  large  tree  with 
any  liquid.  Consequently,  some  scales 
are  usually  left  on  the  ends  of  the  small 
branches  to  restock  the  tree.  It  is  easier 
to  spray  a  well-pruned  tree.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  take  so  much  solu¬ 
tion  to  go  over  the  tree ;  neither  does 
it  take  so  much  time  and  labor. 

It  is  best  to  burn  the  branches  that  are 
pruned  off  just  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  danger  of 
these  insects  spreading  in  the  Winter 
because  they  are  then  in  a  dormant,  in¬ 
active  condition,  and  are  quite  certain 
to  die  before  the  Spring  opens  even  if 
the  branches  were  left  piled  until  so  late 
in  the  season.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Apple  Pomace. — A  year  ago  last  Fall 
we  fed  one-half  bushel  daily  to  35  cows. 
They  never  ate  nor  milked  better  than  at 
that  time.  We  also  used  some  as  top-dress¬ 
ing  on  Timothy  sod,  and  besides  this  we 
top-dressed  a  strip  with  cow  manure.  This 
year  the  manure-covered  ground  doubled  the 
yield  of  the  year  before  and  the  pomace- 
covered  land  gave  about  one-half  of  the 
yield  of  the  previous  year.  c.  c.  w. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

II.  N.-Y.— This  indicates  that  the  pomace 
soured  the  ground.  We  would  not  use  it 
without  lime. 


In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  138,  you  speak 
of  the  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the  nurs¬ 
eryman's  guaranteeing  trees,  and  also  state 
that  you  are  not  trying  to  whitewash  any¬ 
body.  Now  this,  some  way  or  somehow,  looks 
like  lying  down  on  the  part  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
No  farmer  will  insist  on  anything  that  is 
unreasonable  in  reference  to  true-to-name 
stock.  Put  he  unquestionably  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  when  lie  buys  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  trees  or  plants,  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  such  should  prove  true.  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  answered  by  Geo.  T.  Powell  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Western  N.  Y.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Ilochester.  lie  advocated 
the  budding  of  his  own  trees  by  the  farmer, 
and  stated  in  effect  that  all  nurserymen 
were  honest.  A  member  asked  “Why  should 
not  the  farmer  also  grow  his  own  trees?” 
To  this  question  Mr.  Powell  demurred  on 
the  ground  that  tree  growing  was  the  nurs¬ 
eryman's  business.  I  very  much  doubt  if 
Mr.  Powell  voiced  the  general  sentiment  of 
farmers  on  this  subject.  It  looks  very  much 
like  the  repression  of  San  Jose  scale  which 
was  proposed  some  years  ago,  and  which 
legislation  was  defeated  by  those  men  who 
held  positions  of  influence  and  lucrativeness 
in  our  Agricultural  Department.  As  a  result 
of  this  failure  to  make  the  nurseryman  con¬ 
trol  his  scale  and  stop  its  dissemination,  it 
has  been  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  State.  The  writer, 
a  few  years  ago,  set  a  very  few  peach  trees 
in  a  bearing  block  of  500.  At  that  time  he 
did  not  know  that  any  scale  existed  this 
Side  of  Long  Island,  and  did  not  know  it 
when  ho  saw  it.  These  trees  were  bought 
from  a  supposedly  reputable  firm  near  home, 
and  came  with  a  State  inspector’s  tag  at¬ 
tached.  These  trees  were  scattered  through 
the  orchard,  and  three  years  after  the  or¬ 
chard  was  sacrificed.  It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  combat  scale  in  the  nursery, 
but  when  we  get  it  in  the  orchard  of  apple 
trees  25  to  40  years  old,  it  is  a  very  different, 
proposition.  1  am  heartily  tired  of  the 
reiteration  by  Mr.  Powell  and  others  that 
all  nurserymen  are  honest.  Put  as  he  says 
so  we  will  admit  it.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
the  farmer  honest  by  the  Lafean  bill.  The 
manufacturer  of  fertilizers,  of  feeds,  of  food  ! 
stuffs,  in  fact  of  everything  almost,  has 
been  made  honest  by  legislation.  I  can  even 
buy  a  jug  of  whiskey,  and  under  the  ruling 
of  President  Taft  it  must  come  to  me  as 
“straight,  blend,  compound,”  etc. 

If  I  should  buy  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  or  a 
ton  of  feed  that  was  criminally  below  guar¬ 
antee,  the  results  to  me  would  not  be  very 
disastrous.  Put  when  I  buy  and  set  a  thou¬ 
sand  orchard  trees,  and  after  nursing  them 
With  high  hopes,  through  live  to  10  years, 
and  find  50  per  cent  worthless,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  hunt  up  the  nurseryman's 
contract  which  I  have  signed,  and  read 
again  what  it  says.  Could  a  more  palpably 
unjust,  damnable  and  disheartening  state  of 
affairs  be  imagined?  Oh  yes,  the  nursery¬ 
man  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  only  hon¬ 
est  man  in  the  world;  the  only  man  that 
our  beneficent  legislation  has  not  compelled 
to  be  honest.  Can  there  exist  any  difference 
in  ethics  between  the  manufacturer  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  who  is  compelled  to  make  his  brands 
conform  to  name  or  analysis,  and  the  nurs¬ 
eryman  who  might,  and  ought  to  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  guarantee  his  stock  true  within 
reasonable  limits?  f.  a.  seeley. 

New  York. 

It.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Seeley  must  he  joking  when 
he  talks  about  “lying  down.”  We  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  that  for  nurserymen 
or  any  other  men,  and  this  is  no  time  to 
begin.  On  the  other  hand  we  intend  that 
all  men  who  do  business  with  our  readers 
shall  have  a  fair  show.  We  did  not  realize 
some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  nursery¬ 
men  work  until  we  tried  making  a  lot  of 
root  grafts.  We  do  not  believe  Mr.  Seeley 
would  let  his  hired  hands  make  5,000  grafts 
or  bud  5,000  trees,  and  then  be  willing  to 
swear  that  every  kind  was  genuine!  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  neither  buyer  nor 
seller  has  a  monopoly  of  honesty.  We  find 
both  honest  men  and  rogues  in  the  nursery 
business.  We  would  like  to  help  one  class 
into  business  and  help  boot  the  other  class 
out  of  business.  We  will  give  all  kinds  of 
nurserymen  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  growers 
a  chance  to  be  heard,  for  there  is  no  greater 
question  before  us  to-day  than  this  one  of 
“substituted  trees.”  Does  Mr.  Seeley  suppose 
we  would  print  his  article  just  as  he  has 
written  it  if  we  were  really  “lying  down?” 


For  All  Kinds  ol 

SPRAYING 

—no  other  sprayers  can  do  the 
work  as  effectually,  economi- 
•  cally  and  rapidly  as 

Brown’s  Hand  &  Power 


AUTO-SPRAYS 


— 40  styles,  sizes  and  prices  to 
choose  from — one  to  suit  your 
needs.  Auto-Spray  No.  1,  fit¬ 
ted  with  Auto-l'op  Nozzle,  has  s 
force  enough  for  tall  trees.  Pavy 
seconds’  pumping  gives  power 
for  10  minutes’ spraying.  4-gallon  tank  easily 
carried  over  shoulder.  Sprays  stream  or  fine 
Saves  solution.  Auto-Spray  No. 11 
0  rows  of  potatoes  at  once— any 
width.  Constant  pressure  tip  to 
150  lbs.  No  expense  for  power. 
|  Fitted  with  Non-clog  Atomic 
Nozzle— adjustable  for  forceful 
stream  or  light  mist.  Write 
postal  now  lor  our  book  and 
SPRAYING  GUIDE  FREE 
Shows  what  aud  when  to  rpray.  Quotes 
prices  on  tho  Fprayer  for  you.w 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Triple  Your 
Fruit  Crop 

You  Can  Do  It  by 
Spraying 

Government  Tests  have  proven 
that  unsprayed  trees  only  produce 
about  25#  first  grade,  salable 
fruit, -while  trees  properly  spray¬ 
ed  will  yield  at  least  90#  perfect 
fruit — fruit  that  will  also  save 
through  the  winter.  Can  you  af¬ 
ford  not  to  spray?  Buy  the  famous 

CRESTLINE 

Double  Acting 

Spray  Pump 

—the  barrel  pattern.  It  makes 
the  work  easy,  is  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  to  operate,  and  produces  a 
constant,  uniform  spray  that  is 
most  effective.  Let  us  send  you 
_  descriptive  circular — free. 

CRESTLINE  MFG.  CO.,  35  Henry  St.,  Cres'Jire,  Ohio 

1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPHNWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,U.S.A. 

Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  wo  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  i  k>  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us.  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,N.Y. 

- Save  Your  Fruit  Trees— 

Kill  San  Jose  Scale,  and  all  other  parasites  and 
insects,  by  spraying  with  a  strong  solution  of 

Good’s  cwhaiePoTh  Soap  No.  3 

Nothing  to  injure  or  poison  trees,  plants,  vines  or 
shrubs.  No  sulphur,  salt  or  mineral  oils.  Dissolves 
easily  in  water.  Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  f  .  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  60  lie,.,  $2.50;  100 
lbs.,  $4.60;  larger  quantities  proportionately  lies. 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  on  Plant  Diseases. 
James  Good,  Original  Maker,  945  N.  Front  St.,  Phila. 


GOOD  FRUIT 


Nowadays  but  few  places  get  good  fruit  without  using  a  good 
sprayer.  If  you  want  to  spray  effectively  yet  with  the  utmost 
economy,  don’t  waste  your  time  with  an  inferior  outfit  that  sorr.e 
dealer  may  try  to  make  you  believe  is  “Just  as  Good”  as  Goulds. 

We  make  over  23  different  styles— for  hand  or  power.  One  of 
them  is  specially  adapted  to  do  your  spraying  better  than  any 
other  outfit.  See  that  tho  name  “Goulds”  is  cast  on  the 
pump.  It  is  your  guarantee. 

We  publish  a  book  that  is  interesting  and  will  help  you. 

Write  for  it. 


/‘How  to  Spray — When  to  Spray — What  Sprayer  to  Use’ 

Tt  is  full  of  interesting  information  and  contains  many 
valuable  formulas  for  spray  mixtures. 

Clopy  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

58  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Fall*,  N.  Y. 

W t  Build  Pumps  for  Every  Service, 

Pumps  from  $3  to  $300, 


G, 


SPRAYERS"" FREE  TRIAL 


NO-  MONEY-  IN  -ADVANCE 
PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID 
FOR  ITSELF 


LILT  US  SILND  YOU  ANY  OF  TH1LSIL  SPRAYJLRS— to  try  for  10  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  you  sell  your  crop,  then 
you  can  pay  us  out  of  the  “extra  profit.”  We  pay  freight.  Wholesale  dealers  *  prices. 


Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

Sprays  “anything”  —  potatoes  or  truck.  4  rows  at  a 
time.  Also  first-cla.:s  tree  sprayer.  Vapor  spray  pre¬ 
vents  blight,  bugs,  scab  and  rot  from  cutting  your  crop 
in  half.  High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes  easy. 
Spray  arms  adjust  to  ar.y  width  or  height  of  row.  Cheap 
in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable.  G  DAKASTEEI)  FOR 
FIVE  IflJI.Ii  YEAKS.  Needn’t-send-a-cent to  get  it  “on 
trial.”  You  can  get  one  free  if  you  are  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  today. 


Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

For  big  growers.  Most  powerful  machine  made.  60  to 
100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  Steel  axle.  Or.e- 
piece-heavy-angie-iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank  with 
adjustable  round  iron  hoops.  Metal  wheels.  “Adjust¬ 
able”  spray  arms  and  nozzles.  Brass  ball-valves,  plun¬ 
ger,  strainer,  etc.  Big  pump  gives  vapor  spray.  War¬ 
ranted  for  live  years.  Try  this  machine  at  our  expense 
with  “ your  money  m  your  pocket.”  See  free  offer  below. 
Write  today. 


FRFP  rf”et  B  sprayer  FREE. — Af:er  you  have  tried  the  sprayer  and  are  satisfied  that 
I  II  L,  k.  it  is  just  as  we  recommend  it.,  send  us  a  list  of  the  names  of  vonr  neighbors  and  we 
w  II  wr.tc  them  and  quote  them  price  and  have  them  call  and  see  vour  machine  work,  and  for 
every  Fitz-ALL  Sprayer  we  sell  from  your  list  we  will  credit  you  with  $2.00  or  send  von  check 
it  yon  have  paid  c-sh. 

For  every  Mart-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  will  credit  you  with  $3.50 
or  send  check. 

check'01” everj  Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  wil!  credit  you  $8.50  or  send 

We  do  all  corresponding  and  selling.  Ml  you  need  do  is  to  show  the  sprayer.  Many  have 
paid  for  their  sprayer  in  this  way.  This  offer  is  good  for  only  the  first  ordcr'iu  each  locality. 

Doutdc.ay.  (scud  the  coupon  or  post  cord  NO  W. 


FItz-AIl  Barrel  Sprayer. 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  High  pressure, 
perfect  agitation,  easy  to  operate.  Brass 
ball-valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Auto¬ 
matic  strainer.  JVo  “ cup  leathers  or  rub¬ 
ber ”  about  any  of  our  sprayers.  Furn¬ 
ished  plain,  mounted  on  barrel,  or  on 
wheels  as  shown.  Five  year  guarantee. 
It  don’t  cost  you  “a  cent”  to  try  it  in  your 
orchard.  Get  one  free.  See  below. 

Write  today. 


H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 


284  North  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


COUPON  —  Fill  Out  and  send  to-day 

H.  L.  HURST  HFG.  CO.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

Send  me  your  Catalogue,  Spraying  Guide,  and  “special  offer”  on  the  sprayer 
marked  with  an  X  below. 

- - —  Man-Power  .Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

- Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

- — FItz-AU  Barrel  Sprayer. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS. 
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WORK  OF  THE  GRAPE-BERRY  MOTH. 

K.  F.,  East  Germantown,  Ind. — 1.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  our  grapes  have  become  wormy, 
at  time  of  ripening;  they  seem  stung  by 
an  insect,  and  it  is  on  the  increase  every 
year.  If  we  are  to  spray,  tell  us  what  with 
and  how  often  on  grapes.  2.  What  is  the 
best  spray  for  apples,  Codling  moth  and 
such,  and  when  and  how  often  apply  it? 

Ans. — 1.  The  cause  of  the  wormy 
grapes  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  ques¬ 
tion  is  very  likely  due  to  the  larvae  of  the 
grape-berrv  moth.  Small  purplish-brown 
moths  appear  in  grape  vineyards  in  May 
and  June  and  lay  their  tiny  eggs,  proba¬ 
bly  on  the  stems  of  the  blossom  clusters. 
Here  they  hatch,  and  the  young  eater- 


spraying  of  arsenate  of  lead,  four  pounds 
to  50  gallons,  given  just  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open,  another  given  after  the  petals 
fall  and  a  third  when  the  fruit  is  very 
small  will  practically  control  this  pest 
throughout  the  season  by  exterminating 
the  first  brood.  Probably  this  pest  is 
most  commonly  fought  by  picking  off 
and  destroying  the  “wormy”  berries. 
This  can  be  done  by  boys  and  girls  more 
cheaply  than  one  might  think  and  is 
quite  effective.  Since  the  insect  spends 
the  Winter  as  pupae  on  the  fallen  leaves 
these  should  be  raked  up  and  burned, 
thus  preventing  the  moths  from  issuing 
the  following  Spring.  One  element  of 
failure  in  this  method  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  pupae  break  loose, 
remain  on  the  ground  and  are  not  taken 
up  with  the  leaves. 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

for  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 

“  Electro  ”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 
Bordeaux  Pulp 

“  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Sulphur 

Pruning'  shears,  knives. 

Spray  pumps,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COHPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Factory  :  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


“Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  N:  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa: 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money.  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  sixteen  gallons  of  spray. 

Terms  i  — In  bbl.  lota  (50  gal.)  80c.  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Halo  the  Peach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  (he  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They  will  tell 
you  there  Is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


Empire  King. 


He  who  attempts  to  grow  fruits  without  a  Sprayer  is  handi¬ 
capped.  Blight  and  bugs,  rot  and  rust,  mold  ami  mildew,  all 
conspire  to  damage  the  crop,  and  in  all  cases  succeed  if  the  farmer  does 
not  spray.  This  is  the  only  hand  pump  having  automatic  agitator  and  brush  for  clean- 

ing  strainer.  Valuable  book  of  instruction  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  IITH  Sr.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


THE  GRAPE-BERRY  MOTH  AND  ITS  WORK. 


pillars  immediately  begin  eating  the  blos¬ 
som  buds  even  before  the  latter  open. 
They  spin  a  delicate  web  among  the  buds, 
and,  as  the  larvae  feed  throughout  June, 
they  soon  attack  the  recently  set  ber¬ 
ries.  As  a  result,  many  buds  and  young 
berries  are  destroyed,  a  flower  cluster 
often  suffering  'severely.  Really  more 
injury  is  done  by  the  caterpillars  of  this 
brood  than  by  those  of  the  second 
one,  yet  one  rarely  notices  the  work 
of  these  June  larvae.  One  phase  of 
their  work,  at  this  time,  should  be  em¬ 
phasized,  and  that  is,  that  they  live  and 
feed  upon  the  outside  of  the  buds  and 
fruit  clusters  and  not  within  the  berries. 
Consequently  they  can  be  reached  at 
this  time  very  effectively  with  a  poison 
solution.  By  July,  when  the  caterpillars 
have  become  full  grown,  they  crawl  to 
the  leaves,  cut  a  peculiar  flap  from  the 
leaf,  pull  it  over  and  tie  it  down  with 
silken  threads.  They  then  line  the  inside 
of  this  with  silk,  thus  forming  a  cocoon 
in  which  the  larvae  transform  to  pupae. 
In  about  two  weeks  the  second  brood 
of  moths  begin  to  come  forth  from  these 
cocoons,  and  in  a  few  days  begin  to 
lay  their  shining  eggs  on  the  grape  ber¬ 
ries  and  on  the  stems.  When  these  eggs 
hatch,  the  emerging  caterpillars  gnaw 
their  way  through  the  skin  of  the  berry 
and  burrow  inside  of  the  grape.  It  is 
these  caterpillars  that  are  best  known 
and  that  cause  the  “wormy”  grapes. 
Note  that  they  cannot  be  reached  with 
a  poison  at  this  time. 

The  most  noticeable  and  destructive 
work  is  done  by  this  brood  of  cater¬ 
pillars  working  in  the  grapes  in  July  and 
August.  The  berries  often  become  in¬ 
fected  by  fungi  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
juries  caused  by  the  insect  and  decay 
soon  sets  in.  Where  this  pest  is  abund¬ 
ant,  the  injury  is  often  quite  extensive. 
When  these  caterpillars  reach  full  size 
they  make  cocoons  on  the  leaves  exactly 
like  those  of  the  first  brood  and  many 
of  the  later  ones  pass  the  Winter -as 
pup;e  in  their  cocoons  attached  to  the 
fallen  leaves  lying  on  the  ground.  There 
may  be  a  partial  third  brood  of  cater¬ 
pillars  that  work  in  the  berries  through 
September.  A  study  of  its  life  history 
shows  that  the  grape-berry  moth  is  best 
controlled  by  spraying  for  the  first  brood 
of  caterpillars  in  June.  At  this  time  they 
are  feeding  on  the  outside  of  the  buds 
and  clusters  of  young  grapes  and  can 
be  easily  reached  with  the  poison.  One 


2.  There  is  no  cure-all  spray  for  apples, 
but  the  Codling  moth  may  be  controlled 
by  spraying  just  after  the  petals  fall 
and  while  the  calyx  is  still  open  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  two  or  three  pounds  to 
50  gallons,  again  about  io  days  later, 
and  a  third  spraying  three  or  four  weeks 
later,  when  the  moths  are  depositing 
their  eggs  for  a  second  brood. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


as  big  and  broad 
choose  to  make  it. 


as  YOU 


Our  Guarantee  is  iust 

“SCALECIDE” 

applied  to  your  fruit  trees  will  absolutely  kill  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  Fungous  troubles 
controllable  in  the  dormant  season.  Five  years  of  proofs. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  Tf  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING' ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


0 


For  San  Jose  Scale,  and  to  Improve  Health  of  Tree  and  Shrub. 


BOWKER’S 

Concentrated 

Lime-Sulphur 

Made  in  New  England.  FRESH  from  Factory  to  User. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  Lime-Sulphur, 

which  should  be  used  while  the  trees  are  dormant.  It 
destroys  San  Jose  and  all  other  Scale  Insects  and  fung¬ 
ous  spores  wintering  on  the  bark.  It  improves  the  health  of 
the  tree  by  destroying  the  mosses  and  lichens.  As  J.  H.  Hale 
says:  “It  smoothes  up  the  trees.” 


All  ready  to  use  by  adding  cold  water.  No  boiling,  no  special  mixing 
plant  required;  no  guesswork  as  to  formula.  Just  add  cold  water,  and  spray. 

Before  spraying  your  orchard,  post  yourself  about  Bowker’s  sprays. — Write  today  for  prices. 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOWKER 

Manufacturers  of  Bowker’s  PYROX  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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February  19, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

Taxes  Once  More. — There  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  I 
think  we  have  about  reached  it  in  the 
following  report  from  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

On  page  110,  I  saw  a  list  of  taxes,  so 
thought  I  would  put  in  a  word.  In  our 
town  the  present  rate  of  assessment  is : 
State,  county,  town  and  highway...  G.t7 


School.  .  .  . . .  1.27% 

Total  on  $100  valuation .  7.44% 


Can  you  blfime  us  if  we  groan  once  in  a 
while  when  we  think  it  over  and  think  of 
the  value  of  the  land  we  pay  tuxes  on,  and 
also  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  market 
for  anything  we  can  raise?  Hens  would  pay 
if  we  could  sell  the  old  ones  when  they  did 
not  lay  enough  for  profit.  Corn  grows  very 
well  here  if  we  have  a  fair  season,  but  the 
frost  usually  catches  it,  cither  in  Spring  or 
Fall,  and  sometimes  both.  w.  h.  l. 

Of  course  it  depends  on  the  assessed 
value  put  on  property,  but  this  thing  of 
paying  $7.44  on  $100  is  worse  than  aw¬ 
ful.  I  have  many  more  reports  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  I  must  now 
conclude  that  our  tax  rate  is  compara¬ 
tively  low.  It  is  lower  than  that  in 
either  of  the  towns  adjoining  us.  Life 
in  New  Jersey  has  its  good  points  after 
all.  We  do  not  have  quite  as  many 
“commissions”  as  other  States  do.  This 
is  the  way  some  people  who  are  not 
commissioners  feel  about  them. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  seems  to  think  his 
taxes  are  too  high.  Well,  there  are  others. 
The  taxes  in  this  town  are  23  mills  on  the 
dollar  at  a  full  valuation  ;  besides  should 
we  be  so  fortunate  to  have  a  deposit  in  a 
savings  bank,  a  policy  in  a  mutual  fire  or 
life  insurance  company,  or  a  share  of  rail¬ 
road  stock  the  State  taxes  that,  none  the 
less  a  tax  because  indirect.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  extravagance  is  the  rule 
and  economy  the  exception  in  our  servants 
or  rulers  from  the  President  down  to  our 
town  officers.  In  this  State  the  Legislature 
never  meets  but  it  adds  to  our  burdens  and 
takes  off  nothing.  We  are  blessed  or  cursed 
with  a  lot  of  commissions,  salary  ranging 
from  $5  a  day  to  $3,000  a  year.  1  never 
heard  of  their  doing  anything  but  draw 
their  salaries,  which  they  do  promptly.  In 
my  judgment  the  whole  lot  could  be  abated 
and  we  could  get  along  just  as  well  and 
thereby  save  a  good  many  thousand  dollar; 
and  no  harm  done.  E.  a.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Home  Notes. — What  do  you  thing  of 
a  Hope  P'armer  being  taken  in  by  a 
cheap  faker?  It  was  done.  A  very 
plausible  old  fellow  came  along  selling 
what  he  called  “liquid  silver.”  He  took 
a  penny,  poured  some  of  his  stuff  on  it. 
rubbed  it  with  a  rag  and  “there  it  is 
changed  to  silver.”  It  did  look  bright 
and  shiny.  One  ofr  the  boys  thought  he 
saw  a  small  fortune  in  “plating”  goods, 
so  he  bought  a  dollar’s  worth.  No  doubt 
he  had  some  ancestors  far  back  in  the 
middle  ages  who  chased  after  the  theory 
of  transmutation  or  change  of  the  baser 
metals  into  gold!  This  is  a  very  old 
game,  and  a  very  old  result.  In  a  few 
days  the  “silver”  rubbed  off  the  penny 
and  a  red  solid  gathered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle!  All  these  “transmuters” 
find  in  the  end  that  the  change  is  from 
their  hard-earned  gold  into  very  base 
metals.  Scold  the  boy !  Not  a  bit. 

It  was  a  good  lesson.  You  go  out  and 
earn  a  dollar  by  digging  in  a  ditch  and 
then  spend  it  in  any  such  foolish  way! 

It  will  be  the  best  financial  education 
you  ever  had.  .  .  .  The  smaller  girl 

came  and  brought  me  a  bill  for  Go  cents 
due  for  waiting  on  the  table.  With  our 
big  family,  we  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  let  the  children  take  turns  as 
waiter.  We  pay  them  five  cent's  for  each 
meal  and  the  entire  arrangement  works 
very  well.  Our  girls  are  able  to  cook 
an  entire  meal  if  need  be,  and  serve  it 
creditably.  I  do  not  think  any  child 
should  be  permitted  to  grow  up  without 
knowing  how  to  do  these  useful  things. 

I  have  started  one  of  the  boys  as  a 
sort  of  bookkeeper  to  make  a  record  of 
farm  accounts.  Among  other  things  he 
will  put  dowm  all  the  milk,  fuel  and  food 
of  all  kinds  which  the  farm  furnishes 
This  is  to  be  credited  to  the  farm  at 
prices  which  other  people  pay  for  such 
goods.  We  also  credit  the  farm  with 
a  fair  rent,  which  we  should  be  obliged 
to  pa_v  if  we  lived  in  town.  I  think  this 
is  the  only  fair  way  to  figure  farm  ac¬ 
counts.  The  very  fact  that  we  know 
just  what  things  cost  leads  us  all  to 
be  careful  of  expenses.  I  find  it  a  good 
thing  to  let  the  children  do  some  figur¬ 
ing  in  these  things.  They  can  hardly 
get  true  ideas  of  business  too  early. 

“Happy  Days.” — You  may  remember 
that  at  the  end  of  last  year  our  folks 
wanted  to  express  their  good  wishes  to 
R.  N.-Y.  readers.  So  we  went  around 


among  the  employees  of  the  paper  and 
had  them  write  “Good  Luck”  in  as 
many  languages  as  they  represented 
Well,  sir,  I  thought  this  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  way  of  expressing  our  feelings,  and 
it  seemed  a  remarkable  thing  that  all 
these  different  tongues  and  nations  were 
represented  in  this  one  business.  But 
here  comes  a  letter  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  which  finds  several  flies  in  the 
ointment : 

Sometimes  people  in  England  or  America 
are  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  out  that 
some  of  their  letters  addressed  to  this  or 
any  other  country,  where  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  generally  understood,  are  etther 
returned  to  the  sender  or  not  delivered  to 
the  addressee.  They  will  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  their  addresses  were  written 
wrongly.  Is  it  mere  carelessness  or  ignor¬ 
ance?  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  this 
question.  But  perhaps  you  will  better  he 
able  to  answer  this  question  when  looking 
up  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  December 
25,  1909.  page  1110.  where  you  give:  “Aiif 
Cluck !“  instead  of  “Viel  Gluck !"  “Bon 
Voyage !”  instead  of  “Bonne  chance  !”  “Dob- 
roe  cracmac  !”  instead  of  "Mnogo  stchastia  !” 
I  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  my  ex¬ 
plaining  the  above  and,  even  in  America, 
where  French  is  generally  so  little  known, 
when  wishing  your  friends  a  pleasant 
journey,  you  use  the  French  term  “bon  voy¬ 
age”  and  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
“good  luck” — “bonne  chance.”  Just  imagine 
when  wishing  me  in  French  “good  luck”  on 
the  first  of  .January,  you  will  say  to  me 
“bon  voyage,”  whilst  I  have  not  in  the 
least  any  intention  of  travelling,  tinless  you 
wish  me  to  travel  away  to  the  next  world. 

D.  A.  RUFFMANN. 

I  hasten  to  admit  for  my  own  part 
that  I  am  not  the  master  of  many 
languages.  You  may  put  me  down  rather 
as  the  fettered  and  limping  slave  of 
one.  I  can  only  say  that  those  expres¬ 
sions  were  written  by  people  who  make 
themselves  well  understood  in  French, 
Russian,  German  and  all  the  rest.  We 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Ruffmann  under¬ 


stand  that  we  want  him  to  remain  right 
with  us  for  many  years,  and  no  matter 
how  the  words  may  be  mixed  up  he  will 
understand  the  sentiment  that  goes  with 
them.  An  educated  German  once  un¬ 
dertook  to  tell  us  of  the  reception  given 
him  by  a  lady : 

“She  shozved  her  teeth  mit  me!” 

Now,  this  lady  did  not  try  to  bite  my 
friend — she  smiled  at  him — “showed  her 
teeth.”  Had  I  taken  this  gentleman’s 
words  literally  there  might  have  been 
trouble.  I  wisely  decline  to  split  gram¬ 
matical  hairs  or  chop  up  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  but  I  want  to  say  that  no  matter 
how  the  words  may  be  twisted  up,  the 
spirit  that  goes  with  the  wish  of  "good 
luck”  was  genuine  and  sincere. 

I  he  New  Farm. — That  is  what  we 
call  the  tract  of  11  acres  across  the  road 
which  I  have  just  bought.  Our  folks 
find  all  sorts  of  good  things  on  this 

new  place.  The  baby  finds  a  steep 

little  hill  where  he  can  coast.  There 
is  a  fine  spring  and  a  grove  of  beautiful 
cedars.  There  is  a  swamp  meadow 
which  can  be  drained  and  made  into  a 
celery  or  onion  field.  At  the  end  of  the 
field  a  large  brook  gives  a  good  chance 
for  a  pond  and  power  for  electric  use. 
Then  there  are  nearly  100  more  good 
apple  trees.  Most  of  this  new  place  is 
well  set  in  clover.  I  shall  put  one 

field  in  oats  and  peas  and  follow  with 
Alfalfa,  or  at  least  make  our  strongest 
effort  to  get  this  crop  permanently 
started.  By  keeping  this  new  farm  in 
hay  I  can  leave  more  grass  in  the  sod 
orchards  on  the  hills.  You  will  see 

that  Hope  Farm  is  broadening  out  a 
little  more,  with  a  few  newr  problems 
to  take  up.  h.  w.  c. 


The  doctor  says  you  have 
got  to  take  Cod  Liver  Oil — - 
if  so,  why  not  take  it  in  the 
easiest  and  best  form— why 
not  take 

Scott's  Emulsion 

That  is  what  the  doctor 
means.  He  would  not  force 
you  to  take  the  crude  oil 
when  he  knows  the  Emulsion 
is  better — more  easily  digested 
and  absorbed  into  the  system 
— and  will  not  upset  the 
stomach  like  the  plain  oil. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  oui 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNF*  409  Pearl  St..  New  York 


IMPERIAL  ^PULVERIZER 


Clod  Crusher  and  Holler.  For  Dry  Farming. 
Send  for  circulars.  THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Kent,  0. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  Authentic  American  Watch 


<( 


-When  an  authentic  watch  is  shown 


— ^  • 

Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own.” 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  so  much  value  for  the  money  as 
a  good  watch.  You  pay  Fifty  Dollars  for  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a 
bicycle  and  it  is  gone  in  a  year  or  two — no  value  remains.  The 
same  amount  of  money  invested  in  a  Waltham  Watch  adjusted 
to  temperature  and  position  is  a  safe  and  paying  investment  for 
your  life  and  to  be  handed  down  to  your  heirs.  Its  value  is 
constant  and  its  usefulness  increases. 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “Perfected  American  Watch,’’  our  book  about  watches. 
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WHERE  THE  ORANGE  GROWS. 

Eastern  folks  are  not  generally  aware 
that  all  kinds  of  fruit  grow  in  the 
region  of  San  Francisco.  The  city  men¬ 
tioned  is  not  noted  for  its  pomological 
productions;  it  is  better  noted  as  a  mart 
for  the  sale  of  Pomona’s  gifts,  and 

rightly  so,  for  few  cities  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  can  boast  of  a  better 

display  of  fruit  on  its  fruit  stalls 

than  can  the  city  of  St.  Francis 
by  the  sea.  While  fruit  of  almost 


Tomatoes  for  North  Dakota. 

D.  D.  B.,  Barlow,  N.  D. — What  varieties 
of  tomatoes  would  you  recommend  for  this 
climate,  to  secure  a  crop? 

Ans. — For  your  climate  you  should 
use  the  earliest  possible  variety  of  to¬ 
matoes.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
varieties,  the  best  probably  being  of  the 
Earliana  type.  This  includes  Earliana, 
Early  June,  June  Pink  and  some  other 
similar  varieties.  The  plants  should  be 
started  very  early  in  house  or  hotbed 
and  transplanted  a  time  or  two  before 
they  are  put  out.  In  your  latitude  they 
could  probably  be  set  out  of  doors  by  the 
first  week  of  June.  They  should  be 


FRUITS  FROM  A  CALIFORNIA  GARDEN. 


every  description  may  be  grown  in 
San  Francisco,  still,  it  is  seldom  that 
one  finds  more- than  a  few  trees  of  any 
sort  in  any  single  one  of  its  gardens. 
But  just  across  the  bay  in  the  big  city 
made  up  of  Oakland,  Berkeley  and 
Alameda,  one  may  find  nearly  every  fruit 
under  the  sun,  from  the  insignificant 
Wonderberry  to  bread-fruit,  and  “Fruit 
of  the  Gods,”  as  Japanese  persimmons 
are  called.  Here  we  have  the  orange, 
lemon,  and  other  Citrus  fruits,  luscious 
foreign  grapes  and  figs,  apricots,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  all 
kinds  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  and — what’s  the  use  of 
cataloging  them?  One  day  last  Summer 
I  went  into  our  garden  in  Oakland,  near 
the  Berkeley  line  close  up  to  the  foot¬ 
hills,  and  in  a  few  minutes  gathered  the 
assortment  of  fruit  shown  in  cut  above. 
Here  we  have  the  Himalaya  blackberry 
from  Asia;  red,  yellow  and  purple  plums 
from  Japan;  lemons,  peaches  and  apri¬ 
cots.  A  half  dozen  other  'sorts  might 
have  been  added,  including  oranges.  Any 
garden  from  almost  the  far  northern 
corner  of  the  State  to  the  Mexico  line 
on  the  south  could  do  as  well,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  a  little  better. 

California.  w.  a.  pryal. 


Wingate  and  Grindstone  Apples. 

8.  J.  M.,  Bradford,  O. — Could  you  tell  me 
some  facts  concerning  the  Wingate  apple,  its 
keeping  qualities  and  where  I  could  get 
some  grafts  of  it?  Could  you  also  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  grafts  of  the  old  Grind¬ 
stone  apple? 

Ans. — The  Wingate  is  an  apple  that 
I  know  only  by  hearsay,  and  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  inquirer  to  ask  the  Pomologist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
what  he  knows  of  it.  The  records  of 
that  office  may  have  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  The  old  “Grindstone”  or  American 
Pippin  is  an  apple  that  has  about  gone 
out  of  existence,  because  of  its  small  size 
and  poor  quality  principally.  It  is  a 
very  late  keeper,  and  when  fully  ripe  has 
passable  quality,  but  there  are  so  many 
better  apples  that  it  has  very  little  favor 
now  among  those  who  know  what  good 
apples  are.  But  it  is  possible  that  some 
variety  expert,  like  Benjamin  Buckman 
of  Farmingdale,  Ill.,  may  have  it  in  his 
specimen  orchard  and  be  able  to  furnish 

scions.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Hoax  :  “The  widow  is  entitled  to  her 
third,  isn’t  she?”  Joax :  “Gee!  One  of 
them  is  chasing  me  around  trying-  to 
make  me  her  fourth.”— Philadelphia 
Record. 


about  ready  to  bloom  then.  This  would 
bring  ripe  tomatoes  in  August,  as  you 
can  usually  count  on  tomatoes  in  60 
days  from  the  time  the  plants  are  set 
out  if  the  plants  are  large  and  strong, 
at  time  of  setting.  h.  f. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Arc  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution. 
Just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  ofvine,effectuallykillinghug8 
and  preventingblight.  lias 
Orchard  Spraying  attach* 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrate 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
AgC  tOOlfi. 


Iron  Age 
Four-Row 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH.  N.  J 


IHE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  tillyou  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N. J. 


yourakown  Compressed  Air 

Spraying  Outfit 

You  can  make  it  at  home  with  material  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  Our  40-page  Instruction  Catalog 
Tells  you  how  to  do  it 
Tells  you  where  to  get  every  part 
Tells  what  each  part  costs 
Tells  you  how  to  operate 
Catalog  shows  everypart.and  the  completed  outfit. 
It  gives  formulas  and  instructions  for  mixing  and 
applying  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  and  also  a  full  and  complete  spray 
calendar  as  compiled  and  approved  by  the  Ohio 
State  Experiment  Station  for  19011.  Up-to-date  plans 
for  central  or  mixing  stations  for  Bordeaux  and 
lime-sulphur.  Our  plan  has  stood  the  test  of  ten 
years’  service.  It  is  in  use  by  the  largest  peach  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  Its  capacity  is  unlimited.  Suit¬ 
able  for  orchard  of  ten  acres  or  1000.  It  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  steep  hill  sides,  or  soft  ground  where  no 
other  power  sprayer  can  be  used. 

Catalog  Giving  Full  Information,  Postpaid  $3.00 

PIERCE-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO.,  North  East,  Pa. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  larns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
I  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
‘  — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 
.MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


The  Rural 
Telephone  Brings 
the  Whole 
Country  Together 

It  i9  no  longer  necessary  to  feel  that  because  you 
live  in  the  country  you  must  always  be  more  orless 
isolated  from  your  friends — that  you  have  to  hitch  up 
and  drive  every  time  you  want  to  chat  with  them  or  do 
a  little  trading.  Nowadays,  a 

Rural  Telephone  System 

brings  the  whole  country  together.  It  puts  a  telephone  on  every  farm  at  a  cost  so  low 
everybody  can  have  one.  Less  than  half  a  bale  of  cotton  or  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  will 
pay  for  your  part. 

Everything  about  the  system — putting  up  the  poles — stringing  the  wires — connecting 
the  telephones — is  so  simple  that  you  and  your  neighbors  can  build  the  line  in  a  few  days. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  your  friends — your  doctor — everybody,  every¬ 
where  around— within  talking  distance  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night. 

All  that  you  need  do  is  to  send  us  a  postal  requesting 
our  free  illustrated  book  No.  48,  which  explains  how 
you  and  your  neighbors  can  get  all  materials  and  build 
your  own  lines  in  a  few  days.  Address  nearest 
house  listed  below. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Write  Our 
Nearest 
House 


New  York,  Chicago, 

Bos1tonelphia'  Indianapolis. 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 

Atlanta.  Minneapolis. 

Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 
Northern  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Berlin 

Telephon  Apparat  Fabrik,  E.  Zweituseh  &  Co, 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 
Antwerp 
Bell  Telephone 
Manufacturing  Co. 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
London 
Western  Electric 
Company 

Paris 

Soci£t6  de  Materiel  Telephoniqua  . 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  R.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  $1  a.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to-day  for  fullinformation. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,Mc^.7.r 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
nd  SIDING 


IRON 
and 

steel  an  _ 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Rooling  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

bo  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see- wliat-you-buy-bef ore-pay ing- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisiicd.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
rooling  and  rooling  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
I  Factory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
]  FREE  Roofers'  Guido— Write  for  this  Book  today. 

I  Tho  United  Factories  Co,,  Dept,  R-31 ,  Cleveland.  O. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE. 

A  few  more  responsible  farmers  to  sell  and  use 
our  Pure  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers  which  are  leading 
all  others  as  crop  producers  and  enrichers  of  the 
soil.  Manufactured  front  by-products  of  our  own 
seven  abattoirs  and  stockyards,  they  are  every 
pound  a  fertilizer,  containing  double  the  value  of 
rock,  rock-base,  hair,  leather  and  cheap  materials 
fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or  make-weight  used  in 
our  brands.  We  guarantee  satisfactory  prices  and 
terms.  Territory  should  be  taken  at  once. 

0.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  713  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TTM?  AT  Tree  Pruner 

I  I  1  r*  I  Best  tool  made.  Something  new. 

M  i*  il  i  Agents  make  big  money  with  it. 

II.  R  Rogers,  Mechunicsbiirg,  Ohio. 


Nitrate  ot  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bage 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 


California . 321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

. 520  Bank  San  Jose  Bldg.,  San  Jose 

Georgia . 36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah 

Illinois . 1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 

Louisiana . ....305  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans 

New  York . 62  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia . Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk 

Washington . 603  Oriental  Block,  Seattle 

Canada . ..1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Cuba . Havana 


Address  Office  Nearest  Yon 
Write  for  Quotations 


This  shows  the  H.  P- 
Spramotor  arranged  for 
spraying  potatoes,  three 
nozzles  to  a  row  and  four 
rows,  two  spraying  from 
the  sides  and  one  from 
the  top,  adjustable  as  to 
height  and  width  up  to 
40-inch  rows.  Nozzles  ab¬ 
solutely  will  not  clog.  13- 
gallon  air  tank,  automatic 
and  hand  controlled;  100 
lbs.  pressure  guaranteed 
with  13  nozzles  open.  An 
acre  can  be  sprayed  in  30 
minutes.  Has  agitator 
clean  -  out  pressure  relief 
into  tank,  and  nozzle  pro¬ 
tector  all  under  control  of 
the  driver  from  seat.  For 
1  or  3  horses.  Fitted  for 
orchard,  vineyards  a  n  d 
grain.  This  ad.  will  not 
appear  again  in  this  paper. 


E.  H.  HEARD,  1325  ERIE  STREET,  BUFFALO 


OUR  NEW  trade-mark  BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 

Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine 

Hubbard  "Bone  Base"  Fertilizer 

"  Our  large  new  Factory,  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  will  enable 
us  to  fill  all  orders  promptly  in  1910. 

We  guarantee  the  Fertilizers  we  put 
out  next  season  to  be  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  past.  With  good  goods, 
honest  prices  and  quick  shipments,  we  know  we  can  please  you. 

WE  WANT  A  GOOD  AGENT  IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
WE  PAY  THE  FERTILIZER  LICENSE  FEE 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  It  is  sent 
free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Hubbard  “  Bone  Base  ”  Fertilizers  Middletown,  Conn. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1800. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Colli  ngwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,' $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Od.,  or  8bj  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  f  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  do  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  it  costs  the 
United  States  Government  nine  cents  a  pound  to 
handle  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  mail.  Including 
the  letter  postage  for  which  this  business  is  respon¬ 
sible,  the  government  makes  a  large  profit  out  of 
this  publication.  Give  us  a  fair  parcels  post  and  we 
guarantee  that  our  readers  will  make  that  profit  five 
times  as  large. 

* 

We  never  saw  anything  quite  like  the  demand  for 
milch  goats.  A  few  years  ago  this  little  animal  was 
considered  a  good  subject  for  jokes,  and  that  was 
about  all.  Since  the  article  on  page  103  was  printed 
we  have  received  over  25-  letters  from  people  who 
want  to  buy  a  goat.  It  seems  as  if  the  craze  for 
buying  goods  ,n  small  packages,  extends  to  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  Seriously,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance 
for  some  one  to  get  rich  producing  “the  poor  man’s 
cow.” 

* 

The  banquet  in  connection  with  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society  meeting  was  a  great  success. 
Last  year  the  banqueters  confined  themselves  to  fruits, 
nuts  and  grains — with  apples  in  half  a  dozen  styles. 
This  year,  in  spite  of  the  “meat  boycott,”  more  sub¬ 
stantial  food  was  offered.  Those  social  gatherings 
are  very  useful.  With  "knowledge  crying  at  every 
corner,”  farmers  can  obtain  information  without  great 
trouble.  What  they  need  more  than  lectures  or 
bulletins  is  personal  confidence  and  fair  trade  one 
with  another. 

* 

The  greatest  lime  crank  in  the  country  will  lose 
his  enthusiasm  when  he  comes  to  sow  lime  with 
shovel  or  hand  with  a  breeze  blowing.  Many  such 
have  sat  down  with  aching  eyes  and  burning  throat 
and  nose  to  ask  for  a  machine  for  drilling  lime. 
We  show  them  how  to  make  one  on  page  131.  The 
original  sketch  was  made  last  Fall  by  I<  L.  Allen. 
Our  .correspondent,  C.  S.  Greene,  made  c~  >  found 
that  it  worked  well  and  then  made  photographs  which 
we  show  this  week.  This  is  one  of  the  articles 
which-  'can  be  made  to  “more  than  pay  for  a  year’s 
subscription.”  Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  machine. 

r  r  "  : 

* 

-■  i.  .  •  .  j 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  w.U  establish 
three  experiment  farms  along  the  line  of  its  road. 
The  objeet  is  to  take  poor  or  worn-out  farms,  develop 
them  so  they  will  pay  a  profit,  and  then  sell  them 
and  develop  others.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Martin,  will  have  charge  of  ttoe  work.  No  better 
man  could  be  secured,  and  we  know  that  with  the 
capital  and  equipment  which  the  railroad  will  furnish 
these  farms  will  be  improved.  What  benefit,  if  any 
will  come  from  it?  President  Brown  of  the  Central 
frankly  states  -  that  it  is  a  good  business  for  his  rail¬ 
road  to  increase  farm  products,  and  improve  farming. 
It  makes  more  railroad  business  and  that  is  what  he 
is  after.-  There  is  no  sentiment  about  it.  President 
Brown  will  show,  if  he  can,  that  capital,  well  handled, 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  farming.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  one  knows  that  half  so  well  as  thousands 
of  farmers  who  need  this  capital  and  cannot  obtain 
it.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Martin  will  make  these 
farms  productive.  The  Central  will  get  its  money 
back  and  more  in  the  sale  of  produce  and  land.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  this  sort  of  demonstration 
will  prove  of  any  particular  benefit  to  the  class  of 
farmers  who  most  need  help. 


A  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  as  an  emergency  fund  to 
be  used  in  fighting  the  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  moths 
in  case  these  insects  get  into  the  State.  This  bill 
ought  to  pass  at  once.  The  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ought  to  have  every  means  at  his  disposal  to 
make  a  dead  set  at  these  insects.  If  they  once  become 
established  there  will  be  a  heavy  loss.  If  the  San  Jose 
scale  could  have  been  kept  out  of  New  York  by  the 
expenditure  of  $5,000,000,  the  money  would  have  been 
well  invested.  Yet  when  the  scale  was  known  to  be 
coming  our  fruit  growers  could  not  believe  the  danger. 
Now  they  know. 

* 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  that  you  have  let 
Ballinger  down  so  easy.  I  believe  him  very  bad,  and  am 
much  surprised  that  Mr.  Taft  has  not  asked  for  his 
resignation  instead  of  a  whitewash  investigation. 

New  Jersey.  p.  v.  d. 

We  have  not  let  the  Secretary  down  at  all.  We 
still  hope  there  will  be  no  “whitewash”  about  that 
investigation.  If  there  is  we  will  do  our  best  to 
peel  that  whitewash  off  and  show  the  flakes.  T he 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  fight  against  men  as  individuals 
except  as  they  represent  policies  and  acts  which  are 
dangerous  to  human  rights  and  liberties.  If  Sec¬ 
retary  Ballinger  stands  for  the  men  who  are  trying 
to  steal  land,  coal  and  oil  which  belong  to  the  people, 
he  ought  to  be  driven  from  public  life,  if  not  denied 
the  liberties  of  private  life.  Let  us  not  pass  judg¬ 
ment  until  the  investigation  is  over.  Fault  has  also 
been  found  because  we  do  not  denounce  Senator 
Allds  of  New  York  because  he  is  accused  of  taking 
a  bribe.  We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Allds.  We  think  he  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
politicians  in  the  State.  In  this  case  he  is  entitled  to 
a  fair  hearing  before  final  judgment  is  passed.  If 
they  whitewash  him  we  will  do  our  best  to  make 
that  whitewash  a  badge  of  dishonor. 

* 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  12. 

That  is  the  date  on  which  our  Knights  of  the  Post¬ 
age  Stamp  are  to  spend  six  cents  for  their  country. 
Each  one  will  write  three  letters,  one  to  his  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress,  and  one  to  each  of  his  Sena¬ 
tors.  One  of  our  readers  suggests  that  we  ask  our 
public  servants  (masters)  the  following  questions: 

ist.  Are  you  in  favor  of  giving  the  farmers  a 
parcels  post  on  the  same  basis  a"s  in  Great  Britain 
and  Europe? 

2d.  If  you  are  against  it,  please  give  your  reasons? 

3 d.  If  you  are  in  favor,  what  action  have  you  taken 
to  promote  it? 

4th.  Who  are  the  interests  that  oppose  it,  and  who 
are  their  agents  in  the  House  and  Senate? 

These  are  good  and  we  hope  you  will  express  them 
in  your  own  language  and  send  them  right  along. 
Now.  if  you  will  do  this  simple  thing  and  get  your 
neighbors  to  do  it  also,  we  shall  have  over  4,00,000 
letters  pouring  into  Washington  on  Monday.  Pin 
those  men  right  down.  Make  them  say  yes  or  no, 
and  make  them  answer  the  last  question  in  particular. 
Now  gentlemen — get  ready  and  remember  the  date ! 

* 

“Boycott  the  stuffing!”  The  city  consumers  seem  to 
have  made  a  fizzle  of  their  “meat  boycott.”  We 
would  now  like  to  start  one  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
against  the  stuff  or  worthless  matter  in  purchased 
plant  food.  The  annual  fertilizer  bill  is  enormous. 
In  New  Jersey  alone  nearly  $3,000,000  are  spent  for 
chemicals.  A  large  share  of  this  is  paid  for  handling, 
mixing  and  transporting  “stuffing,”  that  is,  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  plant  food. 
We  are  supposed  to  spend  our  money  for  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric .  acid.  We  might  buy  high 
grade  goods  and  get  in  one  ton  450  pounds  or  more 
of  actual  plant  food.  Another  low-grade  mixture 
carries  only  200  pounds.  In  one  case  we  pay  more 
than  twice  as  much  for  carrying,  mixing  and  bagging 
all  this  “stuffing”  as  we  do  in  the  other.  The 
Connecticut  Station  shows  that  in  10  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizers  analyzed  in  its  laboratory,  $30  would  buy  74 
pounds  nitrogen,  120  pounds  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  128  pounds  of  potash.  In  six  of  the  lowest  grade 
$30  will  buy  only  25  pounds  of  nitrogen,  171  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  43  of  potash.  At  the  regular 
trade  prices  for  chemicals  this  means  $10.50.  or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  thrown  away  for  the 
“stuffing”  in  low-grade  goods.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
for  a  profitable  “boycott.”  We  would  not  buy  any 
fertilizer  except  cn  the  basis  of  its  analysis  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  available  phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  lime.  The 
man  who  gets  away  from  this  'safe  ground  is  on 
shifting  sand.  Several  cheap  substances  are  offered 
this  year.  One  of  these  is  “Lava  fertilizer.”  Prob¬ 
ably  some  of  our  people  have  seen  the  extraordinary 
claims  made  for  this  material.  It  is  said  to  be  genuine 
lava  from  a  volcano,  and  for  this  reason  almost 


supernatural  virtues  are  claimed  for  it.  We  should 
consider  it  just  as  we  would  other  fertilizers,  by  the 
analysis.  The  stations  found  less  than  20  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  five  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two 
pounds  of  soluble  potash  in  one  ton.  This  plant  food 
is  worth  less  than  $4  at  best,  while  the  price  for 
‘  Lava”  is  $15.  It  is  our  opinion  that  sifted  coal 
ashes  with  some  wood  burned  in  the  fire,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  blood,  tankage  or  nitrate  mixed  in 
would  give  as  good  results  as  “Lava.” 

* 

What  does  John  Lewis  Childs  mean  by  continuing 
to  boom  the  Wonderberry  in  the  face  of  the  facts ? 

o.  w.  i. 

In  reply  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  refer  our 
friend  to  St.  John,  ix  :21. 

“He  is  of  age;  ask  him — he  shall  speak  for  himself.” 

From  the  following  note  we  infer  that  a  good  many 
people  have  already  taken  this  suggestion: 

Now,  some  time  in  December,  John  Lewis  Childs  sent 
me  his  catalogue  as  usual.  I  took  the  order  blank  and 
wrote : 

“I  am  a  subscriber  of  The  Rural  New-Yorkf.r,  and  as 
you  still  keep  up  the  Wonderberry  you  will  understand 
why  I  withhold  my  patronage.” 

Well,  he  sent  back  two  typewritten  sheets,  but  I  shall 
not  bite.  h.  e.  v.  t. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp 
are  do'ing  business  right  out  in  broad  daylight.  The 
Wonderberry  has  been  advertised  in  the  great  maga¬ 
zines.  More  than  100  of  our  readers  have  sent  us 
the  advertisement  torn  from  these  magazines  with 
letters  expressing  their  opinions.  We  sent  eight  of 
these  letters  in  a  bunch  to  one  magazine  which  has 
been  foremost  in  fighting  humbug  and  graft.  These 
magazines  accepted  the  advertisement  on  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Burbank’s  name.  They  certainly  have  no 
excuse  now  for  repeating  it,  for  they  have  been  told 
in  plain  language  what  it  stands  for.  Just  see  what 
public  opinion  has  done  with  the  farm  papers  in  this 
Wonderberry  campaign  ! 

* 

The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American: 

Salem,  N.  J..  Feb.  1. — A  hog  deal  that  furnishes  another 
angle  to  the  high-cost-of-living  discussion  has  just  taken 
place  here.  A  farmer  killed  two  hogs  aud  a  Salem  butcher 
agreed  to  buy  them,  the  price  being  satisfactory.  The 
farmer  said  he'd  like  to  have  the  hams  and  shoulders,  and 
again  the  butcher  agreed.  After  the  farmer  put  the  hams 
and  shoulders  on  his  wagon  he  remarked  : 

"Well,  what's. the  balance  coining  to  me?”  The  butcher 
figured  a  moment  and  replied  “There's  nothing  coming  to 
you  :  you  owe  me  $2.85.”  And  the  farmer  was  obliged  to 
pay  it. 

The  butcher's  figures  were  correct — the  farmer's  were 
correct.  The  butcher  bought  the  entire  hogs  at  a  whole¬ 
sale  price,  and  the  farmer  was  charged  at  retail  prices 
for  the  hams  and  shoulders — although  that  was  not  under¬ 
stood  when  he  made  the  bargain. 

There  you  have  the  story  of  the  producer’s  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  This  man  sold  the  entire 
hog  at  wholesale  and  bought  about  one-jhird  hack 
at  retail.  He  owed  the  butcher  $2.85.  If  you  think 
this  story  is  overdrawn  sell  some  of  your  produce 
to  a  commission  man  or  at  wholesale,  and  then  go 
into  the  best  markets  and  buy  some  of  your  own 
goods.  We  have  friends  in  Florida  who  barely  get 
enough  for  a  box  of  grape  fruit  to  buy  back  a  single 
dozen.  We  are  glad  that  this  form  of  analysis  has 
struck  the  high  places.  As  will  be  seen  on  page  210, 
a  LT.  S.  Senator  found  that  at  the  prices  paid  for  beef 
in  the  Senate  restaurant  a  four-year-old  steer  would 
bring  $2,000  or  more.  The  farmer  receives  $60  to  $80 
for  this  same  steer. 


BREVITIES. 

We  would  specially  like  your  experience  regarding  that 
Alfalfa  question  on  page  217. 

You  are  right — with  strong  clover  or  Alfalfa  you  can  do 
about  what  you  please  with  farm  land. 

Among  the  agricultural  products  of  Liberia,  Africa,  are 
six  kinds  of  monkey  skins.  They  are  bought  from  natives 
and  paid  for  in  “powder,  gin,  salt  or  tobacco!” 

You  may  have  seen  the  “literature”  booming  the  culture 
of  Eucalyptus  trees  in  California.  The  booming  is  over¬ 
done.  The  boomers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  misrepresent 
the  statements  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dozens  of  people  are  asking  about  planting  apple  trees 
on  rough,  unplowed  fields.  Our  advise  is  never  to  try  it 
unless  you  are  willing  to  feed  the  trees  well  and  pile  the 
mulch  around  them.  If  you  will  do  that  you  can  make  a 
good  orchard. 

Since  last  April  about  200,000,000  eggs  have  been  in 
cold  storage  in  Jersey  City  warehouses.  The  refrigerator 
men  say  that  the  highest  price  received  for  storage  eggs 
was  28  cents,  and  they  blame  retailers  for  the  high  prices 
exacted  from  consumers. 

Now  we  are  told  of  100.000.000  acres  of  suitable  farm 
land  in  Alaska  !  It  is  said  that  the  grain  grown  in  this 
refrigerator  makes  the  finest  seed.  Beware  of  the  next 
fake  who  offers  “Alaskan  seed.”  The  chances  are  that  its 
name  came  out  of  the  cold  depths  of  his  imagination. 

In  answer  to  many  questions  we  state  that  fresh  sawdust 
contains  an  acid  which,  in  large  quantities,  would  injure 
the  soil.  The  manure  liquids  are  alkaline  and  so  are  the 
ferments  in  the  manure  pile.  When  the  sawdust  is  used 
as  an  absorbent-  and  mixed  with  the  manure  it  is  neutral¬ 
ized  and  is  safe  to  use  on  the  soil. 
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Ride  in  this  Automobile 

at  My  Expense 


Be  Mv  Guest 


ou  the  vaiue  of 
f 


I  INVITE  YOU  and  your  family  to  take  an  automobile  ride  at 
my  expense.  There  are  no  strings  attached  to  this  offer — 
no  obligation  to  buy — it  is  simply  my  idea  to  get  you  and 
the  Maxwell  acquainted.  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I 
want  you  to  ride  in  the  Maxwell,  and  it  shall  not  cost  you 
a  penny.  I  will  give  you  a  personal  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  nearest  Maxwell  dealer  and  will  request  that  he  take 
you  for  a  ride  in  a  Maxwell  automobile. 

WHY  YOU  SHOULD  TAKE  THIS  RIDE.  It  will  prove  to  y 

a  Maxwell,  its  power,  its  comfort,  it  radius  of  action.  Why!  you  could 
view  the  crops  for  miles  around  in  a  day,  you  could  visit  a  town  50  or 
100  miles  away  and  return  by  night,  you  can  see  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
your  country  by  automobile  as  in  no  other  way.  For  emergency,  for 
pleasure,  for  business,  as  a  time  saver,  there  is  nothing  like  it. 

WHICH  MAXWELL  WILL  YOU  TRY?  We  make  8  models,  ranging  in  price 
from  a  2-passenger,  12  horse-power  runabout  at  $600  to  a  big,  splendid, 
luxurious  4-cylinder,  30  horse-power  family  touring  car  at  $1500.  Which 
model  will  you  try?  To  help  you  decide  I  have  published  a  handsome, 
illustrated  booklet,  describing  every  automobile  we  make.  Please 
cut  off  coupon,  carefully  fill  in  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to  me.  In  return  I 
will  send  this  booklet  without  cost.  When  you  get  it,  decide  which  car 
you  will  try,  tear  out  the  page,  enclose  it  in  a  letter  to  me,— simply  say 
want  to  ride  in  this  automobile  as  per  your  offer.” 

THESE  BOOKS  FREE.  When  you  send  this  coupon,  I  am  going  to  make  you 
a  present  of  two  additional  books. 

“THE  CO-OPERATOR” 

We  publish  a  bright,  newsy,  handsomely  illustrated  magazine.  It  gives  authentic 
information  on  automobiles.  I  will  send  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 

“HOW  TO  JUDGE  AN  AUTOMOBILE” 

I  have  secured  the  entire  edition  of  “How  to  Judge  an  Automobile.”  This  book  ia 
worth  money  to  you  if  you  want  to  be  posted  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  for  sale,  but  I  will 
gladly  send  you  one— fully  illustrated  of  course. 

PLEASE  UNDERSTAND  when  you  mail  the  coupon  you  get  the  leaflet  describing  all  the 
Maxwell  models,  also  these  two  books  absolutely  free.  This  is  a  fair,  open  and  above 
board  proposition  with  no  obligations  attached.  If  you  are  interested  to  the  point  of 
mailing  coupon  I  will  do  the  rest  and  promise  you  a  valuable  experience. 

Yours  faithfully, 


MR.  BENJ.  BRISCOE,  Prest.  R-  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir :  Please  send  me  without  cost, 
the  books  as  per  your  offer. 


Name 

Address 


PRESIDENT. 

MAXWELL-BRISCOE  MOTOR  CO. 
Art  St.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Houses  and  Dealers  Throughout  the  Country 
Western  Factory,  New  Castle,  Ind. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  PEOPLE’S  SONG  OF  PEACE. 

The  grass  is  green  on  Bunker  Hill, 

The  waters  sweet  In  Brandywine  : 

The  sword  sleeps  in  the  scabbard  still, 

The  farmer  keeps  his  flock  and  vine; 

Then  who  would  mar  the  scene  to-day 
With  vaunt  of  battle-field  or  fray V 

The  brave  corn  lifts  in  regiments 
Ten  thousand  sabres  in  the  sun  ; 

The  ricks  replace  the  battle-tents. 

The  bannered  tassels  toss  and  run. 

The  neighing  steed,  the  bugle’s  blast, 

These  be  but  stories  of  the  past. 

The  earth  has  healed  her  wounded  breast, 
The  canons  plow  the  fields  no  more ; 

But  heroes  rest !  O  let  them  rest 
In  peace  along  the  peaceful  shore! 

They  fought  for  peace,  for  peace  they  fell ; 
They  sleep  in  peace,  and  all  is  well. 

The  fields  forget  the  battles  fought. 

The  trenches  wave  in  golden  grain  ; 

Shall  we  neglect  the  lessons  taught. 

And  tear  the  wounds  agape  again? 

Sweet  Mother  Nature,  nurse  the  land, 

And  heal  lien  wounds  with  gentle  hand. 

Lo  !  peace  on  earth  !  Lo  !  flock  and  fold  ! 

l.o  !  rich  abundance,  fat  increase, 

And  valleys  clad  in  sheen  of  gold! 

O  rise  and  sing  a  song  of  peace  ! 

For  Theseus  roams  the  land  no  more, 

And  Janus  rests  with  rusted  door. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

* 

Sandpaper  is  not  nearly  so  effective 
for  rubbing  off  flatirons  as  a  piece  of 
wire  window  screen.  Of  course  the 
screen  should  be  free  from  rust  or  paint. 
It  removes  sticky  particles  rapidly,  and 
they  can  be  shaken  out  from  under  the 
wire,  instead  of  being  permanently  re¬ 
tained,  as  they  are  on  sandpaper. 

* 

Here  is  an  inexpensive  confection 
given  by  a  correspondent  of  “Suburban 
Life:”  Grate  a  cocoanut,  and  mix  with 
it  “Lozenge”  sugar  (finer  than  powdered 
sugar)  until  the  mass  becomes  a  thick 
cream  that  can  be  kneaded.  Make  this 
into  balls  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  by  means  of  toothpicks  dip 
them  into  chocolate  melted  over  a 
steamer  or  tea-kettle.  Cool  them  on 
waxed  paper. 

* 

Nothing  looks  more  neglected  than  a 
soiled  lace  or  net  guimpe  in  a  handsome 
waist.  .To  cleanse  the  soiled  part  of  the 
collar,  or  wherever  else  it  receives  wear, 
lay  the  guimpe  over  a  folded  Turkish 
towel,  cover  the  rest  of  the  waist  so 
that  it  will  not  be  spattered,  make  a  suds 
with  white  soap  and  warm  water,  and 
apply  the  soapsuds  to  the  soiled  guimpe 
.with  a  soft  brush,  scrubbing  well,  and 
rinsing  with  the  brush  and  clear  water. 
Pat  the  guimpe  with  a  soft  dry  towel 
to  remove  most  of  the  moisture,  leaving 
it  flat,  and  it  will  dry  quickly  with  re¬ 
newed  freshness. 

* 

If  you  are  lessening  the  meat  supply 
you  will  find  the  following  a  delicious 
recipe  for  using  any  cooked  fish  left 
over:  Free  thoroughly  from  bones  and 

shred  enough  fish  to  fill  a  pint  measure; 
add  to  it  one  quart  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
one-quarter  cupful  of  flour  mixed 
smoothly  with  a  little  milk  which  has 
been  reserved  from  the  quart.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  nutmeg,  one-quarter 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  each.  Mix  with 
milk,  flour,  eggs  and  spice  -smoothly  to¬ 
gether.  Set  it  over  the  fire  and  stir  until 
it  is  as  thick  as  cream.  Put  in  a  deep 
baking  dish  alternate  layers  of  sauce,  fish 
and  bread  crumbs,  in  the  order  named, 
and  set  in  the  oven  until  it  is  slightly 
browned. 

* 

Among  fashionable  table  linens  are 
Russian  lunch  sets  of  coarse  unbleached 
grayish  ecru  linen,  bordered  with  large 
scallops,  the  edge  of  the  large  scallop 
being  ornamented  with  smaller  scallops, 
the  border  worked  with  buttonholing  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The  em¬ 
broidery  is  in  red,  blue,  green,  brown  or 
white  and  the  set  consists  of  a  36-inch 
centerpiece,  12-inch  plate  doileys,  and 
■seven-inch  doileys,  plain  white  napkins 
being  used.  Austrian  lunch  sets,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  tablecloth  and  napkins,  both 


with  colored  borders,  show  a  revival 
of  the  colored  borders  among  the  expen¬ 
sive  linens  as  well  as  those  of  modest 
price.  St.iff  rows  of  tulips  in  vivid  pink, 
wreaths  of  laurel  and  formal  roses  are 
among  the  prettiest  of  these  designs. 
Among  expensive  embroidered  linens 
there  are  beautiful  displays  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  work,  all  white,  done  in  the 
close  even  stitch  characteristic  of  this 
Oriental  work. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  infant’s  long  dress  shown  is  a 
very  handsome  one  for  which  we  supply 
separately  if  desired,  embroidery  pattern 
No.  4S2,  which  decorates  the  panel.  The 
panel  may  be  left  plain,  or  made  of  fine 
all-over  embroidery.  The  dress  is  made 
with  the  yoke  and  full  gathered  portion. 


6563  Infant’s  Long  Dress,  One  Size. 

the  front  of  the  yoke  being  extended  to 
form  the  panel.  The  sleeves  are  full 
and  gathered  into  bands.  The  neck  is 
designed  to  be  finished  with  a  tiny  frill 
of  lace.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  is  four  yards  36,  2^4  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  S'/2  yards  of  banding 
and  4]/2  yards  of  edging.  The  pattern 
6562  is  cut  in  one  size  only ;  price  10 
cents;  embroidery  pattern,  10  cents 
extra. 


The  skirt  with  tunic  drapery  is  a  very 
pretty  one.  The  foundation  is  made 
with  a  seven-gored  upper  portion  and 


6558  Misses'  Skirt  with  Tunic, 
14  and  16  years. 


straight  plaited  flounce.  The  tunic  is 
circular  and  without  fulness  at  the  back. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
16-year  size  is  6%  yards  24  or  27,  3% 
yards  44  or  3%  yards  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  6558  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  14  and  16  years  of  age  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  price  10  cents. 

Indeed  it  is  woeful  when  the  young 
usurp  the  place  or  despise  the  wisdom  of 
the  aged;  and  among  the  many  dark 
signs  of  these  times,  the  disobedience 
and  insolence  of  youth  are  among  the 
darkest.  But  with  whom  is  the  fault? 
Youth  never  yet  lost  its  modesty  where 
age  had  not  lost  its  honor;  nor  did 
childhood  ever  refuse  its  reverence  ex¬ 
cept  where  age  had  forgotten  correc¬ 
tion. — Ruskin. 


m 


How  to  Buy 

Soda  Crackers 
in  tlie  Country 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  store 
buy  enough  Uneeda  Biscuit  to  last 
till  next  market  day.  “But,”  you 
say,  “will  they  keep  that  long?” 

Yes — 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

are  the  soda  crackers  that  come  to 
you  protected  in  sealed  packages, 
so  that  you  always  have  fresh  soda 
crackers  no  matter  how  many  you 
buy  or  how  long  you  keep  them. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


rWhat  Makes  Water  Rise  In  a  Pump? 

The  bright  school-boy  will  tell  you  it  is  atmospheric  pressure.  But  do 
you  realize  that  without  the  aid  of  the  weight  of  our  atmosphere  you 
would  have  to  lift -the  water  out  of  a  well  or  cistern?  The  pump  sucks 
the  air  out  of  the  water  pipe,  creating  a  partial  vacuum  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  well  forces  it  up  the  pipe  to  fill  the 


vacuum. 


Syracuse  "EASY”  Washer 


is  the  only  one  that  applies  this  scientific  principle  and 
makes  the  air  work  for  you.  The  handle  moved  up  and 
down  with  an  easy  pumping  motion,  first  sucks  air  and 
sudsy  water  up  through  the  clothes  into  the  funnel,  and 
then  drives  the  air  and  suds  down  again  with  the  return 
stroke. 

The  clothes,  laces,  etc.  are  not  pulled  or  hauled 
around,  yet  every  fibre  and  thread  is  reached  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  with  i  the  effort  required  by 
any  other  washing  machine. 

You  can't  appreciate  how  easy  and  thorough  it  is  un¬ 
til  you  have  tried  it.  Therefore  we  will  ship  the 
“  EASY  ”  Washer,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  woman  on 

30  Days  Trial 

If  it  does  not  prove  all  our  claims,  and  actually  de¬ 
light  you,  we  will  cheerfully  take  it  back  and  pay  re¬ 
turn  freight.Thousands  of  women  have  solved  the  wash¬ 
ing  problem  with  the  “  EASY.”  Why  don’t  you  try? 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  money-saving  laundry 
recipes  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224-1  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


Don't  Pay  Tribute  to  a  Trust 


If  you  had  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  made  to  order,  you  couldn’t 
have  them  made  any  better  than 

The  Century  Boot 

(Cold  Cross  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefully  they  were  made,  you  wouldn’t  secure  a  better  wear¬ 
ing  boot.  CENTURY  Boots  are  made  of  fine  rubber — the  best  rubber  produced 
in  the  world.  The  vamp  is  made  extra  strong  by  forcing,  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure,  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  the  ankle  (like  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no-crack  ankle 
reinforcement  is  used. 

Century  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This  sole  is  so 
compounded  and  vulcanized  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance  rather  than  chip  off,  as  the  soles  of  an' ordinary  boot  would  do. 

Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest 

because  best — best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship,  and 
best  for  wear.  Look  for  the  name  Century  and  Gold  Cross 
on  the  boot.  When  you  want  any  high-grade  satisfac¬ 
tory  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  ask-for  the  Gold  Cross  line, 
insures  you  quality  and  service. 

you  can’t  secure  CENTURY  Boots  from  your 
dealer,  write  us  and  send  his  name,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


New  York 


The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Trade  Mark 

Chicago  Boston  i_cok  |or  the  cold  Croea 
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Samp. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  discussion 
on  preparing  samp.  The  last  writer  gave 
the  plan  of  wetting  or  soaking  the  corn, 
which  we  consider  essential.  I  remem¬ 
ber  taking  flint  corn  to  the  mill  for  samp 
when  a  boy.  The  miller  would  never 
grind  it  without  soaking;  then  he  placed 
a  wheel  at  the  spout  that  fanned  the 
shucks  and  fine  part  to  one  side,  which 
we  took  home  for  the  chicks;  if  not 
fanned  then  our  grandmother  would  put 
a  small  quantity  in  a  pan  and  shake  it 
from  right  to  left,  and  as  the  shucks 
would  come  on  top  they  would  be  re¬ 
moved.  Then  she  always  sifted,  taking 
out  the  fine  meal,  so  it  would  average 
about  the  size  of  a  kernal  of  wheat. 
It  was  then  boiled  in  water  with  a  little 
salt  and  a  small  portion  of  wheat  flour 
stirred  in  when  nearly  done,  and  we 
thought  and  do  yet  that  take  Jersey 
milk  or  take  the  top  off  the  poorer  grade 
to  eat  with  it  you  have  a  dish  fit  for  any¬ 
one;  wish  I  had  a  dish  now.  M.  B.  F. 


More  Chocolate  Cakes. 

In  answer  to  the  question  asked  by 
W.  A.  F.  I  send  the  following  recipe 
for  chocolate  cake,  wwhich  has  been 
tried  and  proves  to  be  delicious.  Devil’s 
cake:  Cook  in  a  granite  pan  on  top 
of  the  stove,  V/2  cup  milk,  two  squares 
grated  chocolate,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Stir  until  the  mixture  thickens 
and  is  smooth.  Remove  from  fire  and 
add  three  tablespoon fuls  of  butter,  one 
cup  sugar,  %  cup  milk,  y2  teaspoon  soda, 
134  cup  flour.  Flavor  with  vanilla, 
bake  in  two  layers.  w.  b.  p. 

A  good  recipe  for  black  chocolate 
cake  is  as  follows:  First  dissolve  one- 
fifth  cake  unsweetened  chocolate  in  one- 
half  cup  boiling  water,  stir  on  stove  till 
it  thickens  and  then  set  to  cool  while 
you  mix  cake.  ll/2  cup  granulated 
sugar,  creamed  with  y2  cup  butter,  scant ; 
add  two  eggs  beaten  light,  then  one 
teaspoonful  soda  in  one-half  cup  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  flour  to  make 
a  thin  batter:  then  add  dissolved  choco¬ 
late.  Bake  in  small  dripping  pan  and 
frost  with  chocolate  frosting.  It  is  well 
to  try  a  small  patty  cake,  as  it  is  not 
so  good  if  you  get  too  much  flour,  f.  w. 


Winter  Visitors. 

Not  the  jolly  crew  of  relatives  and 
friends  that  sweeps  up  to  the  door  with 
jingling  sleighbells  and  shouts  of  mirth 
is  meant,  but  the  shy  bird  that  flits  about 
the  shrubbery  on  the  lawn,  impelled  by 
hunger  to  ask  for  your  charity.  Do  you 
ever  see  him?  What  have  you  done  for 
his  entertainment?  He  may  be  one.  of  a 
dozen  species  that  are  permanent  resi¬ 
dents  or  one  of  as  many  others  tem¬ 
porarily  driven  from  higher  latitudes  by 
failure  of  food  supply.  Protected  by  a 
warm  'sheathing  of  fat  underneath  his 
feathers,  our  Winter  bird  is  able  to  en¬ 
dure  almost  any  degree  of  cold.dmt  when 
heavy  snow  buries  ragweed  and  plantain, 
and  icy  storms  seal  every  crevice  where 
larvae  and  eggs  of  insects  are  hidden, 
he  is  in  sore  straits.  Now  is  the  time  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  If  food  is  put  out 
regularly,  the  birds  soon  flock  to  the 
entertainment,  and  for  every  crumb  and 
scrap  thus  given,  the  donor  will  surely 
be  recompensed  a  hundred  fold.  Once 
they  are  enticed  to  the  premises,  our 
“little  brothers  of  the  air’’  will  not  de¬ 
part  without  clearing  up  our  weed 
patches  and  searching  every  crack  and 
cranny  in  the  orchard  for  insects  and 
their  eggs.  The  wood-peckers,  nut¬ 
hatches,  apd  chicadees  are  easily  at¬ 
tracted.  Hang  a  bone  with  some  meat 
on  it,  or  tie  a  piece  of  suet,  no  matter 
how  stringy,  in  a  tree,  and  they  will 
soon  find  it;  but  be  sure  the  feast  is 
placed  where  the  banqueters  are  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  attacks  of  prowling  cats. 
Nuthatches  and  chicadees  are  very  fond 
of  nuts  and  manage  them  cleverly  with 
their  wonderful  claws.  One  June  day 
several  years  ago,  a  pair  of  nuthatches 
which  we  had  fed  the  previous  Winter 
appeared  with  four  bob-tailed  babies. 
We  were  sure  they  were  our  old  friends, 
for  they  led  their  young  straight  to  the 
accustomed  repository  for  nuts.  On 
finding  it  empty,  they  hung  about,  plainly 
asking  for  food  until  a  supply  was  put 
out  for  them.  Every  day  for  a  week, 
they  brought  the  youngsters  to  be  fed 
until  visions  of  a  race  of  degenerate 
birds,  degraded  to  professional  beggary 
flitted  through  my  brain.  But  the  little 
parents  were  too  wise  to  long  accept 
our  offering.  As  soon  as  the  babies  be¬ 
came  practised  in  hunting  foor  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  led  away  to  the  or¬ 
chard  where  they  soon  repaid  the  debt 
they  had  incurred. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  "supply 
food  for  the  graminivorous  birds  is  to  j 
sow  a  small  patch  of  millet  in  a  retired  [ 
spot  and  allow  it  to  seed.  Tree  spar-  1 
rows,  goldfinches,  and  perhaps  juncoes  ! 
may  be  found  in  the  patch  at  almost  ! 


any  hour  of  the  day.  The  heavy  panicles 
nod  and  sag  above  the  snow,  the  birds 
pull  at  them,  and  all  the  while  the 
contentment  born  of  a  craw  stuffed  with 
fat  millet  seed  bubbles  in  a  jubilant 
chorus  from  a  hundred  happy  throats. 
When  the  supply  of  millet  is  exhausted, 
a  sheaf  of  grain  may  be  hung  up  or 
a  mixture  of  buckwheat,  cracked  corn, 
and  bird  seed  scattered  in  their  haunts. 

Leave  a  few  wild  grape  vines  and 
junipers  in  the  waste  places  that  the 
partridges  and  cedar  waxwings  may  feed 
upon  the  berries.  The  funny  little 
screech  owl  may  be  among  our  guests. 
If  so,  he  should  not  be  molested,  for  he 
is  a  great  mouser  and  an  inveterate  foe 
of  the  English  sparrow.  But  if  one  is 
cherishing  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  the 
hope  of  enjoying  squab  pie,  he  should 
shut  up  the  roost  tightly  at  night,  for 
pigeons’  brains  are  among  the  screech 
owl’s  choicest  tid-bits.  These  few  sug¬ 
gestions  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  our 
Winter  visitors  in  their  time  of  need. 
The  hardest  part  of  the  season  for  the 
birds  is  often  at  its  close,  when  their 
endurance  has  become  weakened  by  cold 
and  fasting.  If  we  cannot  do  more,  we 
can  interest  the  girls  and  boys  on  the 
farm  in  caring  for  our  brave  little  help¬ 
ers,  upon  whom  the  saving  of  our  crops 
largely  depends.  m.  e.  colegrove. 


Blood  Pudding  and  Liver  Sausage. 

Would  some  one  give  me  a  recipe  for 
making  blood  pudding  and  liver  pudding 
or  sausage  in  the  old  German  style? 

C.  F.  S. 

The  following  is  an  English  recipe 
for  blood  pudding;  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  varies  much  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  formula.  We  shall  be  glad  to  print 
the  German  recipe  if  any  of  our  friends 
can  supply  it.  Catch  the  blood  of  a  pig, 
and  to  each  quart  add  one  large  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  stir  without  ceasing 
until  the  blood  is  cold.  Simmer  half  a 
pint  of  crushed  oats  or  oat  flakes  in 
just  enough  water  to  make  them  tender, 
but  not  thin.  For  each  quart  of  blood 
prepare  one  pound  of  chopped  pork  fat, 
any  of  the  inside  fat  being  used;  one- 
half  cupful  bread  crumbs;  one  table- 
spoonful  chopped  sage;  one  teaspoonful 
chopped  thyme ;  three  drachms  each  all¬ 
spice,  salt  and  pepper,  and  one  teacupful 
cream.  When  the  blood  is  cold,  strain 
through  a  sieve,  add  the  chopped  fat  and 
bread  crumbs,  then  tbe  oats,  and  last 
the  cream  and  seasoning.  Put  in  large 
sausage  skins,  tie  in  links  nine  inches 
long,  boil  gently,  then  take  out  of  the 
water  and  prick ;  cat  cold.  We  believe 
the  oats  are  sometimes  omitted,  using 
bread  crumbs  only,  and  sometimes  a  lit¬ 
tle  lean  meat  is  added  to  the  chopped  fat. 

Here  is  one  recipe  for  liver  sausage: 
Boil  five  pounds  of  fat  and  lean  pork. 
When  cooked  chop  fine.  Chop  2*4 
pounds  of  raw  liver  very  fine;  add  this 
to  the  meat,  and  press  it  all  through 
a  coarse  sieve.  Season  with  black  pep¬ 
per,  salt  and  sage.  Fill  the  mixture  into 
large  skins,  leaving  one-fourth  the  space 
for  the  raw  liver  to  expand.  Boil  for 
nearly  one  hour,  dry,  then  smoke  four 
or  five  days. 

The  following  is  a  nice  recipe  for  liv- 
erwurst  without  smoking.  Boil  the  liver 
until  tender  with  some  fat  pieces  of  the 
head.  When  cool  chop  fine  in  the  meat 
chopper,  and  season  with  black  pepper, 
powdered  sage  and  salt.  Stir  in  enough 
of  the.  soup  in  which  it  was  cooked  to 
make  it  moist,  and  pack  it  in  jars.  When 
cold  slice,  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs, 
and  fry  brown,  or  slice  and  serve  cold 
like  head  cheese.  It  will  keep  for  several 
weeks  in  a  cold  place,  but  the  smoked 
sausages  are  better  for  long  keeping. 
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Fadeless  Brown 

Think  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  a  brown 
cotton  dress  that  will 
not  fade  ! 

Simpson-  Eddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  the  fastest  and 
most  beautiful  shade 
of  brown  printed  on  the 
highestquality  of  cloth. 
The  designs  are  new, 
artistic,  and  stylish ; 
and  the  fast  color  grows 
brighter  with  washing. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’tSimp- 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfi.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


flVE  ON  RUGS 

Being  makers,  we  not  only  save  you  all  deal- 
ler’s  profits,  but  give  you  the  newest  patterns 
|and  the  greatest  variety  from  which  to  select. 

Hancock  Rugs 

^re  backed  by  a  quarter-century's  reputation,  and  we 
^guarantee  satisfaction 

Ingrains,  Tapestries, Velvets,  Axminsters.  Body 
Brussels. Wiltons.  Sices  6x9  to  11x15.  $1.90 
Jdo  $60.00.  Money  back  if  you  want 
jjt.  Send  today  tor  catalogue  showing  the 
jfeXiugs  in  actual  colors  and  telling  how  We 
^pny  the  freight, 

.Hancock  Rug  Mills, Dept,  C  Phlla 


Those  Faded  Walls 
Need  Papering 

Do  it  now  and  savo  two- thirds  of 
the  cost  by  buying  your  paper 
direct  from  us  at  manufacturers’ 
prices  and  by  hanging  ityourself— 
we'll  teach  you  how.  A  beautiful 
line  of  attractive  Spring  patterns 
is  shown  in  sample-book  which, 
with  the  simple,  practical  instruc¬ 
tions  for  hanging  paper,  will  be 
sent  you  free.  Write  us  today. 

Penn  Wall-Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F, 
Philadelphia. 


Mend  the  Leaks  in  Your 

granite,  tin,  aluminum  and 
imn  dishes,  kettles,  pans, 
etc.,  with  Peck’s  Soft  Metal 
Rivets.  Anyone  can  do  It. 
Quick  and  easy.  No  solder, 
cement  or  bolt.  Fit  any  sur¬ 
face.  Pend  for  sample  box 
of  2.1,  assorted  sizes,  10c. 
postpaid.  Regular  pack¬ 
age,  25c. 

PECK  &  CO.,  153  3taiu  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Agents 

Wanted 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  8hip  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  •atlafled 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

nil  MAT  RIIY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
UUIIUI  0U  I  of  tires  trom  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers . 

is  all  it  will  cost  you  to 
write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  t re©  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIKES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept,  cso  CHICAGO 


ONE  GENT 


Wiiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  11  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


THTBESTIIGHT 


Lighted  instantly.  Orer200 styles. 
Agents  wanted.  W  rite  for  catalog 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO. 
401  •*th  8t.,  Canton,  O* 


Makes  and  burns  Its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candlo  power  light.  -  No 
wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


TO  BE  ABLE  TO  GET  OUR  GOODS 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S,  Ltd. 

LONDON 

iL  rtists’  3VX  ntorials 

‘Ihe  l  WATER  COLOR  BOX  FITTED 

Ideal  j  oil  color  box  fitted 

With  our  colors  and  brushes,  and  book  of  ST.oo  Farh 
instructions,  by  express  paid  for  .  .  .  vO  LUbll 

Office  and  Salesroom:  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  U.S.A. 

MARKET  CARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal — an  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  your  business.  $1-00  year,  52  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  Jive  people. 

Market  Growers'  Joornal,  52IWalker  Bldg,,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 


•$5  to  $10  per  acre* 


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Ecss.  Writo  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  So  to  S10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.  A  St.L.Ry.,Dcpt.C,  Nashville,  Ten n . 


Rich  Lands  In  Florida. 

C,  This  cut  shows  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of 

a  beautiful  two  color 


... 

Vegetable^'? 
(Growing  in\v 

XAmitLE 

SuiSTY^l j 
"LOFflDA  ,’li 


booklet,  sent  free  to 
you,  describing  the 
magnificent  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  fruit 
and  vegetable 
g  r  o  we  rs  in  Florida 
Fine  climate,  two  to 
three  crops  a  year. 

Yields  $500  to  $1500 
net  per  acre. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
Norfolk,  -  Virginia. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

What  1. 1.  Hill,  the  Great  Railroad  Magnate, 
Says  About  its  Wheat-Producing:  Power: 

*Tho  greatest  need  of  this  country  (United 
States)  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  bo  the  providing  of  homes  for 
its  people  and  producing  sufficient 
for  them.  The  days  of  our  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  wheat  exporting  country 
are  gone.  Canada  is  to  be  the  great 
wheat  country.”  J.  J.  HILL. 

This  great  railroad  magnato  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  extensive  railway  building 
to  the  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Upwards  of 

—  Million  Bushels  of  Wheat 

.were harvested  in  11)09,  aud  thoaverase 
of  tho  throe  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Manitoba  will  be  upwards  of  2  3  bn. 
per  aero.  Free  homesteads  of  160 
and  a<ljoiiiing  pre-emption 
of  100  aerostat  $3  per  acre),  are  to 
be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate  ex¬ 
cellent,  soil  the  very  host,  railways 
close  at  hand,  building  lumber 
Cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get  and  reason¬ 
able  in  price,  water  easily  procured, 
mixed  farming  a  success.  Write  as  to 
best  place  for  settlement,  settlers'  low  railway 
rates,  descriptive  illustrated  “Last  Best  West" 
to  Snp't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
to  tho  Canadian  Government  Agent.  C8) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Window -glass 
lamp-chimneys 
are  cheap,  as 
paper-soled  shoes 
are  cheap— cheap 
to  buy,  but  dear 
to  use. 

Macbeth  on  a 
lamp  -  chimney 
means  it  is  made 
of  tough  glass, 
clear  as  crystal  and  that  it  won’t 
break  from  heat. 

Best  grocers  and  lamp  stores 
sell  Macbeth  Chimneys. 

My  lamp-chimney  book  insures  your  getting 
tho  right  chimney  lor  any  lamp.  It  is  free. 
Address 

MaCBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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WONDERFUL  LINOLEUM  BARGAIN 


gr.a(Je  °kP,!nt  ^?w  Linoleum.  Like  cut,  being  a 
reproduction  of  a  hardwood  floor  with  rich  oak  finish.  Every  yard 

vat5ante^tV  ft*  Regular  Price  60c.  Our  price,  per  square 

ya5  Ann  a  A!1  °ther  grades  at  equally  low  prices.  Samples  free. 

J  ■  best  grade  Tapestry  Brussel  Rugs.  AU  Colors  and 
beautiful  designs.  Retail  at  $12.50.  Our  bargain  price . $7  S5 

Up-  PARLOR  SUITES  from  $9.95  up. 

"Wear.  Like  !£ 

I WRITE  FOR  FREE  MAMMOTH  CATALOG  No.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


’  Wear  STEEL  SHOES  or  SCIENTIFIC  SHOES! 

k*  Corns!  No  Colds!  No  Repairs!  No  Soreness!  No  Rheumatism!  ® 


One  Pair  Outlasts  Three 
to  Six  Pairs  All-Leathers 


The  comfort,  economy  and  durability 
1  at-  of  Steel  Shoes  is  amazing.  Thou- 

Ib-v.  i,  05  — sands  are  throwing  away  leather 

Others  I'eiiding^^^F^  soled  shoes,  boots,  rubbers,  etc. 
aud  wearing  “Steels”  instead.  They  keep  your  feet  dry 
—prevent  colds,  soro  throat,  rheumatism,  etc.  Saving 
in  doctor  bills  pays  for  them  over  and  over  again.  They 
lit  Cue  and  feel  easy— no  corns,  bunions  or  soreness. 

How  Steel  Shoes  are  Made 

Soles  and  an  inch  above  is  light,  thin  steel.  Uppers 
or  waterproof  leat  her.  Bottoms  studded  with  Adjustable 
Steel  Rivets.  Hair  Cushion  Insoles  give  elasticity  aud 
absorb  perspiration.  Sb.cs  5  to  12. 

Send  $3.00  for  6-inch  high  pair  or  $1.00  for  9-inch  high 
pair  (state  size).  Book  FREE.  Order  a  pair  today  and 
you  will  save  $5  to  $10  of  your  slice  money  this  year. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  356,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Best  and  Easiest  Fitting 
Leather  Shoes  Ever  Made 

I  invented  the  famous  Steel  Shoes  and 
have  now  brought  outanother  kind  of 
shoe  that  excels  any  leather  sliee  in 
existence.  “Scientific  Shoes”  are 
my  latest  triumph.  Made  of  a  won¬ 
derful  Processed  Leather.  Stronger, 
more  durable  and  comfortable  than 
any  other  fine  shoes  in  tho  world.  These  shoes  ac¬ 
tually  Cure  Corns,  Bunions  an, I  Koot  Troubles  !  Noth¬ 
ing  else  like  them  !  Made  on  a  Scientific,  Natural  List 
So  easy  on  the  feet  that  they  make  foot  troubles  impos¬ 
sible!  High-class,  stylish.  Make  rubbers  entirely  un¬ 
necessary.  To  introduce  these  shoes  quickly,  1  will  sell 
you  a  pair  at  less  than  the  wholesale  price.  Send  for  won- 
derful  little  hook,  “Tho  Footsteps  of  Shoe  Selcnee,”  Write 

today.  Don’t  miss  itl  (ic) 

CANADIAN  BRANCH,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MILK  STRIPPING  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  following  treatment  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  cases  where  the  disease  has 
not  gone  too  far.  A  perfectly  healthy 
cow  is  selected,  taking  one  from  choice 
which  gave  very  rich  milk. 


Mare  with  Indigestion. 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  my  mare?  She  sweats  on  the  flank 
on  the  thin  part  by  her  hind  leg;  seems  to 
sweat  at  night.  She  is  eight  years  old,  and 
is  in  foal.  I  think  she  seems  stupid  and  thin 
in  flesh.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
her?  e.  m.  l. 

Indiana. 

The  feed  possibly  is  disagreeing,  and  a 
change  should  be  made  or  the  amount  of 


The  last  quart  should  be  milked  into  a 
separate  dish  which  rests  in  a  lax-ger 
vessel  containing  warm  water  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  strippings  from  cooling  below 
blood  heat.  The  cow  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  to  prevent  any  dirt  getting  into 
the  milk  so  the  patient  can  blow  back  the 
froth  and  drink  at  once  without  straining 
as  this  cools  it  too  much.  Begin  by  drink¬ 
ing  nearly  a  pint  in  the  morning  and  the 
same  at  night  and  increase  the  quantity 
gradually  so  that  in  10  or  15  days  a  full 
quart  will  be  taken  twice  a  day.  It  should 
be  taken  immediately  after  milking  before 
it  lias  had  time  to  cool  any.  All  should 
be  taken  that  can  be  without  too  much 
discomfort  and  then  rest  two  or  three 
minutes  and  drink  more  and  rest  again,  and 
so  on  until  a  full  quart  has  been  taken  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  the  patient  should  eat  at 
the  table  such  articles  of  food  as  are  known 
to  agree  with  the  stomach.  At  noon  eat  as 
usual.  When  the  strippings  are  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  cool  below  blood  heat  and  taken  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  is  milked  a  full  quart 
will  lxe  transfused  into  the  circulation  in 
a  remarkably  short  time. 

We  submitted  this  statement  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  physician  of  long  experience, 
lie  never  heard  of  this  particular  method 
of  using  the  strippings,  but  says: 

"It  is  not  a  cure  but  a  useful  form 
of  extreme  diet.  1  he  ordinary  way  of 
giving  it  is  in  a  glass  of  warm  or  cool 
milk,  as  the  patient  likes  it,  every  two 
hours  from  morning  until  retiring  at 
night,  and  no  other  food  or  drink  of 
any  kind,  not  even  water.  I  finally 
refused  to  let  any  patient  take  the  “milk 
cure’-  who  could  not  come  to  my  office 
once  or  twice  a  week,  as  many  were 
upset  by  it  and  required  advice  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  continue  it — the  six 
weeks  or  two  months  necessary  for  any 
useful  result.  For  the  first  week  or  ten 
days,  oh  a  milk  diet,  there  is  usually  se¬ 
vere  constipation,  headache  and  “general 
misery.”  After  that  all  goes  well.  The 
fat  get  lean  and  the  lean  get  fat ;  strength 
and  vigor  come  and  patients  say  they 
never  felt  so  well  and  never  want  any¬ 
thing  but  milk,  but  it  is  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  after  a  while  they  break  away  and 
join  the  family  again  at  the  table.  For 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles  it  is  most 
useful.”  _ 

Loss  of  Calves. 

I  have  four  cows,  from  four  to  nine 
years  old.  Two  of  them  recently  lost  their 
calves,  one  at  five  months,  tne  orner  at 
seven  months.  Once  a  day  I  have  fed  ro.v- 
en,  one-half  of  which  is  composed  of  Roman 
wormweed,  commonly  called  ragweed.  Might 
this  weed  have  caused  the  loss?  Can  any¬ 
one  tell?  So  far  as  1  know,  I  hardly  think 
the  bull  is  at  fault.  o.  n.  c. 

Granby,  Conn. 

I  have  never  heard  cases  of  abortion 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  cows  had 
eaten  our  common  required.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  O.  D.  C.  has  had  two 
cases  of  contagious  abortion.  It  would 

surely  be  the  safest  way  to  treat  the 
cows  as  if  such  were  the  case,  alter 
direction  frequently  given  in  the  veter¬ 
inary  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

e.  s.  B. 


A  Milk  Ration. 

Will  you  tell  me  in  what  proportions  to 
feed  gluten  meal  and  wheat  bran  to  produce 
the  most  milk,  and  do  no  harm  to  the  cows? 
My  cows  are  large  purebred  Ilolsteins.  In 
what  proportion  can  I  substitute  cotton-seed 
meal  for  the  gluten?  How  much  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  dare  I  feed  without  injuring  cows 
five  or  six  months  gone  in  calf?  h.  p.  k. 

Rod  Bank,  N.  .T. 

If  LI.  P.  R.  has  gluten  feed,  wheat 
bran,  and  cotton-seed  meal  available,  I 
should  advise  him  to  include  all  three 
in  his  ration.  I  should  mix  these  grains 
in  the  following  proportions :  ioo  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal ;  300  pounds  gluten 
feed :  300  pounds  wheat  bran.  This 
mixture  will  contain  about  18  per  cent 
of  digestible  protein,  and  his  large  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  with  an  average  roughage 
ration,  will  probably  need  at  least  10 
pounds  a  day  of  this  mixture  if  they 
are  in  full  flow.  I  do  not  consider  it 
safe  for  the  average  man  to  feed  over 
two  pounds  a  day  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

e.  s.  B. 


grain  reduced  and  the  exercise  increased 
daily.  See  that  stable  is  well  ventilated  and 
give  her  a  roomy  box  stall.  If  the  trouble 
continues  clip  hair  from  belly  to  a  line  with 
strap  of  breeching  and  strap  of  breast  collar 
and  from  there  down  to  knees  and  hocks. 


Garget. 


A.  S.  A. 


I  recently  bought  a  cow  about  which  I 
would  like  to  have  some  advice  and  informa¬ 
tion.  She  is  to  be  fresh  in  the  Spring,  but 
I  don't  know  the  exact  date.  The  cow  is 
young,  milking  now  from  her  first  calf,  but 
is  milking  from  only  three  teats.  What 
can  be  done  to  bring  the  other  one  into 
condition  when  she  comes  fresh  again? 
When  I  bought  this  cow  the  teat,  and  that 
quarter  of  the  udder  was  small  and  flabby. 
Now  it  appears  to  be  tilling  out  some,  and 
from  time  to  time  1  can  get  a  spoonful  or 
so  of  thick  ropy  milk  from  it.  Should  I 
keep  this  milked  out,  or  let  it  alone  until 
she  comes  fresh?  The  person  from  whom  I 
bought  her  says  she  did  not  lose  the  teat 
from  milk  fever.  Ho  also  says  a  cow  cannot 
get  milk  fever  until  her  third  time  coming 
fresh.  Is  this  so  or  not?  I  am  feeding  a 
cow  feed  put  up  by  the  Grange  cooperative 
store  containing  the  following:  100  pounds 
bran;  50  brewers'  grains;  50  cotton-seed 
meal :  50  gluten  meal ;  50  cornmeal  :  50  mid¬ 
dlings.  1  am  also  feeding  corn  fodder.  The 
milk  and  butter  are  getting  a  more  and 
more  bitter  taste.  Please  advise  what  to 
do.  s.  a.  x. 

New  Jersey. 

Milk  out  the  fluid  three  times  a  day  and 
then  rub  the  quarter  with  camphorated  oil 
to  stop  all  secretion.  The  quarter  has  lost 
its  function  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of 
garget  (mammitisi  and  cannot  be  brought 
back  to  normal  production  of  milk.  Cut  out 
the  cotton-seed  meal  and  brewers'  grains 
for  the  time  being  and  increase  the  bran. 
Feed  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  or 
sound  Alfalfa  hay  and  a  little  nicely  saved 
corn  stover  in  place  of  corn  fodder  which 
may  have  been  frosted  or  become  slightly 
moldy.  One  cow  may  be  tainting  the  milk 
of  the  other's.  Keep  a  sample  of  milk  of 
each  cow  separate  and  taste  to  discover, 
which  cow’s  milk  is  bitter.  Also  scald  all 
milk  utensils  thoroughly  and  sun  dry  them 
before  use.  a.  s.  a. 


The 
Largest 
Jersey  Herd 

in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 

IS  FED  ON 

Schumacher 


Stock  Feed 


The  Perfect  Ration  for  all  Farm  Stock 
The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

I  find  Schumacher’s  Stock  Feed  the  best  feed  I 
have  ever  used  for  dairy  cows.  I  have  used  this  feed 
since  the  first  of  June  and  find  that  I  can  not  keep  up 
the  flow  of  milk  and  quality  combined  on  any  other 
feed,  and  have  fed  very  near  all  that  are  bn  the 
market. 

J.  Wilson-Hamllton,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 

The  reason  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
able  to  keep  up  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  milk  with 
Schumacher  Stock  Feed  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  of  corn,  oats  and  barley 
products  finely  ground  and 
kiln-dried.  It  furnishes  the 
proper  elements  of  nutrition 
in  the  proper  amounts  for 
putting  the  bodily  organism 
of  the  cow  into  the  best  con¬ 
dition  to  produce  more  milk 
and  of  the  best  quality.  That’s 
what  you  want — quality  and 
quantity.  Schumacher  will 
furnish  both. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  write  us 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Let  iJAcggS  Help 


You  to 
Higher  Suc¬ 
cess  in  Dairying 


Granted  that  you  have  pood  dairy  cows, 
comfort  and  cleanliness  are  the  prime  necessities  in 
profitable  dairying.  There  is  only  one  way  to  secure 
complete  cleanliness  and  comfort  for  your  cows,  and 

That  is  the  James  Way,  because 
The  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stall 

is  the  only  complete  stall  made,  and  it  is  built  with  the  single 
purpose  of  keeping  cows  clean  and  comlcrtablc  and  making: 
barn  cleaning-  easy. 

It  includes,  besides  the  James  stall  proper,  the  lames  Ad¬ 
justable  Stanchiou.which  lines  long  and  short  cows  up  behind  — 
on  the  gutter,  and  the  James  Self-Cleaning  Manger,  which 
lifts  automatically,  permitting  the  sweeping  up  of  all  leavings. 


James  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  com¬ 
plete  the  equipment  that  »s  endorsed 
in  every  detail  by  the  highest  authon- 

_  ties,  including  officials  of  the  L1  S. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  by  the  most  successful 
practical  dairymen  in  the  country. 

I  can  send  you  the  names  if  you  wish. 

My  new  feed  and  litter  carriet  catalog  is  just  off  the  press,  also 
a  large  folder  in  colors  describing  the  famous  James  Sanitary 
Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions  They  are  given  free  for  the  asking- 

W  D.  JAMES,  Mgr.,  KENT  MFG.  CO. 

1 30  Cane  Street  Fort  Atkinson,  W & 


our  first  Highland  View  Stock  Farm,  “'"S"'"0, 

AUCTION  SAUE — of  purebred  registered  Perclieron  mares  will  be  held  MON¬ 
DAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1910,  at  10  A .  M.,  rain  or  shine. 
We  have  good  accommodations  under  cover  in  our  barns.  We 
will  sell  twenty  (20)  head  of  imported  and  home-bred  mares, 
two  stallions  and  two  stud  colts.  These  mares  are  all  in  foal  to 
our  imported  Pex'eheron  Stallion,  which  is  one  of  t lie  greatest 
Pei'cheron  hoi-ses  that  was  ever  imported  from  Prance.  We 
have  colts  to  show  for  the  mares  and  stallions.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  lot  of  mares  that  have  ever  been  offered  at 
Auction  Sale.  Any  one  interested  in  pure  bred  draft  horses 
should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale.  All  trains  met  with  free  con¬ 
veyance  to  and  from  Farm.  Highland  View  Stock  Farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  state  road  Ik;  miles  from  Kittanuiiig.  which  is  forty 
miles  north  of  Pittsburg  on  the  main  line  between  Pittsburg  and 
Buffalo.  Our  catalogue  will  he  ready  February  15th,  which  will 
give  you  description  of  mares  and  stallions.  Address  all  eor- 
respondence  to  O.  N.  WILSON,  Kittaiining,  Fa. 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Imnorters 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 
on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St.PauLMlnn. 


100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $GOO. 
WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  &  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  SEVERAL  HEAL)  OL'  HIGH 
CLASS  REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  i-eal  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N-  Y. 


KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Jacks.  Jennets  and  Saddle  Horses;  2C0  head  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  Tamworth  swine,  all  ages.  Catalogues 
now  ready.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Spanish  jack  for  sale— ua  hands; 

good  foal  getter;  gentle;  serve  any  mare. 
Price  $350.  Send  for  particulars. 

L.  A.  CONARD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Kalorama  Farm 

Has  a  Splendid  Crop  of  Young 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

ready  for  shipment  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
were  sired  by  imported  boars  and  are  ont  of  large, 
mature,  pi-olific  dams.  Would  be  pleased  to  price 
them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  ail  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co. .Middletown, Pa. 


LARGE  UFRKSII1RES  at  UIGIIWOOIX— Short,  broad  heads. 

Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs.  Special  offering 
of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the  litter  this  spring. 
Pour  sons  of  Masterpiece,  7  months  old,  for  sale,  at  a  bargain. 
Write  for  booklet.  H.  C.  «fc  H.  15.  H  A  Iti’KNDlNG,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


CAT  T7-TWO  EXTRA  FINE 
rL4JV  CHESHIRE  SERVICE 


BOARS  farrowed  last  September. 

G.  E,  SMITH, 


Castile,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. fKiSS 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Mafbledale,  Connecticut. 


Ill  DflDT  A  Tinil  <>f  the  best;  large  improved 
Im  r  Ull  I  A  I  lull  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Calves  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Yearlings  DON'T  WAIT  to  send  for 

Two-year-olds  detailed  description  as  the 

Three-year-olds  stock  you  would  buy  might 

Cows  due  this  mo.  be  soid  .  phone  or  write 
Cows  due  next  mo.  an(]  we  w;u  mect  you  at 
Cows  due  every  month.  train  S1R  KORN'DYKE 
MANOR  DEKOL,  JR.,  33135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  bulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  hferd. 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  ami  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  front  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  <»irl  l>e  kill's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Held  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESI ANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N,  J. 


On  account  of  sickness,  will  sell  my  entire  herd, 
consisting  of 

Twelve  First  Class  Grade  and  Four 
Thoroughbred  Holstein  Cows. 
DELOS  THOMPSON,  Bell  ’Phone,  ORAN,  N  Y 


Yflll  PonH  Affnrfl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  uall  l  HIIUIU  yon  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  ju  ice. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White.  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotcli  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  fo* circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER, WestChester, dies terCo., Pa. 


I  AMR  FI  —REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnUI  ILL  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bi-ed  in 

FARM 


butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  9  cows,  13  heifers,  II  bulls. 

S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Reservation  Guernseys. 

Choice  Bull  Calves,  one  to  eight  months  old.  Best 
breeding.  Dairy  types. 

TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  bulls  for  sale-i  have  a 

few  excellent  young  bulls  for  sale  from  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  cows  and  sired  by  Ledyard  Bay 
No.  11074.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


JVfILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
.  .  desiring  information  how  to  fonn  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BANK  FARM  BERKSHIRES— Choice  thorough¬ 
bred  stock;  matings  not  akin;  sired  by  Hamp¬ 
ton  Duke.  King  Longfellow,  Jr.,  and  Loyal  Master¬ 
piece.  Registration  free. 

A.  F.  JONES,  Box  117,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 


pni  I  1C  DUPQ-From  imported  stock.  Females 

IiULLIL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS. 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

-R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Ill. 
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WALNUTS  AND  ALFALFA. 

G.  TF.  IF.,  Gyrene,  Mo. — 1.  I  am  going  to 
set  out  some  Catalpa  trees  in  the  Spring, 
also  some  Black  locust,  and  I  want  some 
walnuts.  I  thought  I  would  plant  the  wal¬ 
nuts.  I  have  them  already  hulled  and  dried 
to  plant,  but  some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me 
they  will  not  grow.  Will  they,  and  are 
these  trees  profitable  or  not?  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  scrub  timber.  2.  I  have  also  some 
new  ground,  bottom  land,  that  I  want  to 
sow  to  oats  in  Spring,  and  will  pasture  it. 
If  I  sow  this  to  Alfalfa  with  the  oats,  do 
you  think  it  would  do  well? 

Ans. — 1.  To  grow  walnut  trees  the  nuts 
should  be  planted  in  the  Fall.  If  this 
has  not  been  done  they  should  be  mixed 
with  sand  or  soil  in  a  box  and  placed 
outdoors  on  the  north  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  Here  they  will  be  shaded  and 
should  be  allowed  to  freeze  and  thaw 
as  often  as  possible  until  Spring.  If 
the  soil  in  which  the  nuts  are  stratified 
is  kept  wet  enough  to  freeze  hard  they 
will  absorb  water,  and  in  freezing  the 
shells  will  be  broken  so  that  they  can 


Fertilizer  for  Oats  and  Clover. 

G.  G.,  Greenwich ,  A'.  Y. — We  have  a  field 
of  about  five  acres  on  both  sides  of  a  hill  so 
steep  it  is  impossible  to  apply  manure.  We 
planted  corn  on  this  field  last  year  and  har¬ 
vested  a  medium  crop  except  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  which  was  manured.  This  was  very 
good.  The  soil  seems  to  have  plenty  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  is  fairly  loose  and  in  good 
condition.  Now  we  want  to  get  this  field 
seeded  with  oats  next  Spring.  Will  the 
Hope  Farm  man  give  us  a  few  pointers  on  a 
proper  and  economical  fertilizer  to  use,  with 
a  good  stand  of  clover  as  the  main  issue? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  the  soil  does 
not  need  lime  the  oats  will  probably 
need  nitrogen  in  an  available  form,  and 
the  clover  will  need  potash.  If  you 
mean  to  buy  the  chemicals  and  mix 
them  yourself  we  should  use  a  ton 
made  up  as  follows:  250  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda,  250  dried  blood.  400  muriate 
of  potash  and  1,100  acid  phosphate. 
This  will  give  400  pounds  to  the  acre. 
With  a  favorable  season  it  ought  to 
make  a  good  crop  of  oats  and  push  the 


easily  be  sprouted  in  the  Spring.  After 
planting  in  Spring,  if  they  have  been 
dry  all  Winter,  the  nuts  will  not  sprout, 
but  will  lie  in  the  soil  all  Summer  and 
throughout  the  next  Winter,  and  if  they 
have  not  then  decayed  they  will  grow  the 
following  Spring.  Walnut  timber  is  now 
so  expensive  that  it  would  undoubtedly 
pay  you  to  grow  the  trees.  Walnut 
trees  should  stand  no  farther  than  io 
or  12  feet  apart ;  by  thus  crowding  they 
are  caused  to  grow  very  tall  and  have 
very  few  side  branches.  After  a  few 
years  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  them 
out  somewhat  if  they  •seem  to  be  too 
much  crowded.  In  rich  soil  walnut  trees 
will  attain  a  diameter  of  12  to  15  inches 
in  20  years.  The  price  of  walnut  trees 
is  so  rapidly  on  the  increase  that  the 
investment  should  prove  a  profitable  one. 
Both  Catalpa  and  Black  locust  should 
be  planted  in  rows  about  six  to  eight 
feet  apart  each  way.  Where  trees  are 
allowed  to  grow  two  years  from  the 
seed  and  then  cut  back  nearly  to  the 
ground  the  trees  are  caused  to  make 
straight  tall  trunks. 

2.  Tt  is  not  wise,  as  a  rule,  to  sow 
Alfalfa  with  oats  on  the  uplands  in 
Missouri.  On  some  of  the  richer  bottom 
lands  this  plan  is  satisfactory,  provided 
the  oat  are  sown  thin  or  provided  they 
are  cut  for  hay.  As  a  rule  Fall  sowing 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Spring  sow¬ 
ing  for  Alfalfa  on  most  uplands  in 
Missouri,  although  011  the  bottom  lands 
and  the  very  best  uplands  Spring  sowing 
without  a  nurse  crop  is  satisfactory. 
Alfalfa  is  best  put  in  about  the  middle 
of  August  on  a  seed  bed  well  prepared, 
the  breaking  having  been  done  not  later 
than  the  last  of  July,  and  preferably 
earlier.  If  the  correspondent  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Experiment  Station  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  information  regarding  the  seeding 
of  Alfalfa  will  be  furnished  him. 

Columbia,  Mo.  m.  f.  millek. 


Availability  of  Bone  as  Fertilizer. 

H.  B.  IF.,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. — What  length 
of  time  is  required  for  pure  raw  bone, 
ground  very  fine,  to  become  available  for 
plant  food?  Is  dissolved  bone  quicker  in 
action  than  fine  ground  raw  bone,  conditions 
of  moisture  being  favorable  to  decay?  Would 
the  acid  used  to  dissolve  the  bone  be  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  greenhouse  plants  and 
vegetables  ? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  upon  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  bone.  In  some  cases  it  is 
ground  to  a  flour,  and  is  then  in  a  soil 
well  supplied  with  humus  nearly  all 
available  in  one  season.  The  coarser 
the  bone  the  longer  time  required  to 
decay,  and  it  may  remain  in  the  soil 
for  years.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
available  as  time  goes  on,  while  an  acid 
phosphate  becomes  less  available  since 
it  “reverts”  or  changes  its  form.  “Dis¬ 
solved  bone,”  that  is,  bone  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  is  certainly  quicker  in 
action  than  raw  bone.  If  an  excess  of 
acid  is  used  on  the  bone,  we  should 
avoid  it  for  greenhouse  plants.  If  just 
enough  is  used  to  break  down  the  bone 
structure  and  not  fully  dissolve  it  there 
would  be  no  trouble. 


clover  along. 


During  the  Fall  I  took  seven  weeks  off  to 
Europe.  In  Switzerland  and  southern  Ger¬ 
many  they  were  busy  hauling  manure  over 
grass  sod,  hills  or  plains.  They  seem  to  have 
more  sod  land  for  Winter  than  I  saw  iu 
this  country;  we  have  too  much  bare  land 
over  Winter.  I  think  we  lead  in  tree  fruit, 
both  in  number  of  trees  as  well  as  in  the 


care  of  them,  as  I  only  saw  two  well-cared- 


for  and  sprayed  orchards  of  about  1,000 
trees.  But  if  you  want  to  see  fine  cows  go 
to  Switzerland.  Being  greatly  interested  in 
forestry  I  must  speak  especially  of  the 
Schwarzwald  of  Germany.  I.  in'  company 
of  relatives  and  friends,  walked  all  through 
parts  of  it  :  it  is  grand :  scarcely  any  un¬ 
derbrush  except  along  the  borders  where  the 
sun  has  more  access,  and  there  was  a  crew 
of  men  busy  cutting  the  underbrush  off.  for 
it  is  the  underbrush  that  feeds  a  fire.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  be  the  main  secret  of  good  for¬ 
estry,  for  in  our  observation  in  this  locality, 
the  fire  destroys  more  than  the  ax.  f.  w. 

New  Jersey. 


There  are  some  sensible  dairy 
farmers  who  buy  81-,  So.-  and 
810.-  watches,  because  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  watch  and  waste 
nothing  while  they  last. 

But  would  any  of  these  sensible 
dairy  farmers  put  their  money 
into  and  carry  a  81.-,  85.-  or  810.- 
watch  if  it  costs  them  from  25  cents 
to  81.-  that  they  might  otherwise 
save  EVERY  DAY"  to  do  so? 

Most  assuredly  they  would  not. 

Then  why  should  any  dairy 
farmer  buy  a  cream  separator  of 
the  81.-,  85.-  or  810.-  watch  kind 
where  its  use  DOES  mean  a 
WASTE  of  from  25  cents  to  81.- 
e  very  day,  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product,  that  a  DE  LAVA]  1 
cream  separator  would  SAVE? 

THAT’S  the  all  important  DII  - 
FERENCE  between  POOR  SEPr  - 
RATORS  and  POOR  WATCHES. 
— one’s  good  enough  while  it  lasts 
but  the  other  wastes  twice  a  day 
from  the  time  its  use  begins. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  is  a  sep 
arator  education  to  be  had  foi 
the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


166-107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 

MONTREAL 
H  A  10  PRINCESS  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


WATCHES 

AND 

Cream  Separators. 


Gan  you  imagine  anything 
burning  up,  rotting  down  or 
wearing  out  if  it’s  made  of  granite? 

Anything  is  as  strong  as  granite 
and  will  wear  or  stand  just  as 
long,  if  it’s  made  with 


EDISON 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


The  only  cost  in  making  a  thing  of  con¬ 
crete  is  the  first  cost.  Once  made,  there 
are  no  repairs  or  replacements.  Vermin 
can’t  gnaw  through  it  nor  harbor  in  it. 
Nearly  everything  on  the  farm  can  be 
made  of  it — Edison  Portland  Cement  is 

Uniformly  1Q%  Finest  Ground  in  the  World 

and  therefore,  weight  for  weight,  binds  more 
material,  makes  a  finer-textured  and  equally 
strong  concrete,  and  is  by  far  more  economical 
than  any  other  brand. 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FREE: 

“How  to  Mix  and  Use  Concrete 
on  the  Farm.’’ 

“Concrete  on  the  Farm.’' 

“  Silos  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 

“  New  England  and  New  Jersey 
Homes.” 

SEND  FOR  THEM  TO-DAY 

Edison  Portland  Cement  Company 

No.  921  St.  James  Building,  New  York 


STRONGER  THAN  GRANIT 


A  Great  MID=WINTER  SALE 

Will  be  held  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  1910. 

137  ‘■Halllons  and  Mares,  Belgians.  Pert-herons  and  German  c,,»t<*b — 137. 
No  question  but  this  will  Ve  the  greatest  mid-win  ter  sale  ever  held  In  America. 
Jt  la  only  through  the  pressing  demand  that  I  have  consented  to  hold  it.  A  grand 
and  select  lot  of  stallions  and  mares.  Mares  will  l*e  -old  at  auction,  the  principal 
number  of  stallions  at  private  sale.  The  great  grey  Peivheron  mare,  Champion  of 
France  last  year  at  the  Paris  show  :  a  lot  of  the  best  Belgian  mares,  mostly  in 
pairs  and  in  foal:  a  few  tine  stallions  that  received  blemishes  on  the  i- hip  (the 
blemishes  not  hinting  them  for  breeding  or  looks);  also  a  young,  dark  reel  grey 
Percheron  stallion  colt,  will  all  be  sold  at  this  sale  Two  ear  loads  of  Kentucky 
and  Kansas  mules  coming  3  years  old,  worked  in  harness  a  few  times,  »nd  broke 
to  handle,  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  well  as  some  home  bred  mares  ami 
geldings.  Come  and  bring  your  friends  aud  neighbors.  You  will  soon  need  just 
whai  I  have  to  offer.  Catalogs  will  be  furnished  on  day  of  sale,  Newark  is 
centrally  located  In  rhe  State,  on  the  B.  *fe  ().  ami  I*.  C.  (’.  and  St.  Louis  UR.  Free 
conveyances  to  ami  from  farm.  All  communications  promptly  answered.  Address 
COL.  (1.  W.  CRAW  1  OKI),  Prop.,  Sharon  Valiev  Stock  Farm,  NEWARK,  OHIO* 
Clt.  Phone  266— Bell  Phone  65  LW. 


The  Only  Instruction 
of  Its  Kind  in  the  World 

Never  before  has  there  been 
offered  such  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  as  this— a  chance  to 
learn  a  money-making,  fasci¬ 
nating  profession  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  acknowledged 
master-horseman  of  the  world. 

If  you  love  to  travel,  to  give 
exhibitions,  to  train  your  own 
and  neighbors’  horses,  write  at 
once  for  Handsome  Free  Pros¬ 
pectus. 

Cut  Out  This  Coupon 
and  Mail  It  Today 


Anyone  Can  Learn  by 
Prof.  Beery’s  Simple  Methods 

Prof.  Beery,  King  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his  wonder¬ 
ful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  world’s  master 
horseman.  His  exhibitions  of  taming  man-killing  horses,  and 
conquering  horses  of  all  dispositions  have  thrilled  vast  audi¬ 
ences  everywhere.  He  can  teach  you  the  same  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  brought  him  such  marvelous  success,  so  that 
you  can  take  the  most  vicious  horse  and  subdne  him  in  a  few 
minutes— you  can  train  a  green  colt,  break  any  horse  of  bad 
habits.  teach  a  horse  to  drive  without  reins,  tell  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  horse  at  a  glance,  train  him  to  do  tricks,  and  in  fact 
gain  complete  mastery  over  any  horse,  young  or  old. 

You  can  take  a  worthless,  dangerous  animal  and  double  his 
value  by  these  easy,  plain  methods.  Think  of  the  money  in 
this  feature  alone!  Your  neighbors  will  sell  you  horses  at  a 
low  price  that  they  would  be  glad  to  buy  back  at  double  the 
figure  after  yon  have  trained  them  for  a  day  or  two.  And  those 
horses  will  be  cured  of  shying,  kicking,  balking,  biting  and  all 
other  bad  traits  forever. 

There  is  no  ’•personal  magnetism”  nor  fake  In  this.  Prof. 
Beery’s  lessons  aro  plnin,  thorough  and  practical.  He  will 

refund  your  money  If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  he  does 
Just  what  he  claims. 


$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year 

At  Home  or  Traveling 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demund  everywhere. 
People  gladly  pay  $15  to  $25  a  head  to  have  horses  tamed.trained, 
cured  of  habits,  to  have  colts  broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer 
can  always  keep  his  stable  full  of  horses. 

What  Some  of  Prof.  Beery’s 
Students  Are  Doing 

Emmet  White  of  Wellman.  Iowa,  writes:  "I  would  not  take 
»oUU  for  what  you  have  tnught  me.  You  may  judge  of  mv  suc¬ 
cess  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  able  to  buy  n  home  and 
an  automobile  solely  through  earnings  from  training  horses 
as  taught  by  your  excellent  methods.  I  am  proud  of  my  pro¬ 
fession. 

F.  N.  Goux.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  writes:  “I  cannot  speak  in  high 
enough  praise  of  your  instruction,  I  am  at  present  handling 
a  5.1,000  horse.  People  bring  me  horses  to  train  from  miles 
around. 

Wm.  N.  Kelley.  Hillsboro,  Wis..  says:  “I  am  making  lots 
of  money  here  at  home,  and  your  course  bus  made  me  so 
successful  I  am  planning  to  go  on  the  road  training  horses 
and  giving  exhibitions. 

Roy  Fordyce,  04124  Adams 
8t.,  Spokane.  Wash.,  writes: 
“I  am  delighted  with  your 
lessons.  Have  truined  a  three- 
year-old  stallion  to  drive 
without  a  bridle  or  lines.  I 
would  recommend  your  course 
unqualifiedly  to  anyone.” 

A.  W.  Bower,  Tiffin,  Ind., 
writes:  "You  have  made  me 
a  practical  colt-trainer. 
Have  all  I  can  do  and  muk. 
ing  more  money  than  ever 
before.” 

/]  Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

Hopt.57  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 
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PRODUCER’S  SHARE  OF  A  STEER. 

Last  week  Senator  McCumber  of 
North  Dakota  made  the  farmer’s  sh;ye 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  look  like  much 
less  than  35  cents.  He  took  for  his 
text  a  bill  of  fare  from  the  Senate 
restaurant  where  beefsteaks  run  all  the 
way  from  $1.50  to  $4  each,  with  other 
cuts  of  meat  in  proportion.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  said  he  asked  an  expert  to  figure  the 
valu^  of  a  four-year-old  steer  at  the 
price  paid  by  customers  in  this  res¬ 
taurant  : 

“I  was  told  by  this  man,  an  expert 
butcher,”  said  the  North  Dakota  Senator, 
“that  a  four-year-old  steer  would  bring  from 
two  to  three  thousand  dollars  based  on 
prices  that  prevail  in  our  cafe.  The  farmer 
receives  for  this  same  steer  from  sixty  to 
eighty  dollars.  This  is  the  remuneration  for 
four  years  work.  Think  of  the  salesman. 
He  devotes  thirty  minutes  work  to  the  steer 
in  Chicago,  ships  him  to  Washington  and 
jumps  the  price  for  him  from  .$60  to  more 
than  $2,000,  and  yet  people  are  here  de¬ 
manding  legislation  and  a  boycott  against 
the  farmer.” 

The  Senator  went  on  to  state  what, 
in  his  opinion,  is  going  to  happen: 

“The  public  might  just  as  well  understand 
now  that  the  farmer  is  going  to  receive  fail- 
profits  for  his  products,  lie  is  also  going 
to  be  paid  just  as  well  as  the  city  man. 
The  farmer  has  been  compelled  to  double 
the  amount  he  has  invested  on  his  farm. 
Farm  lands  that  were  worth  $10  and  $20 
10  years  ago  are  now  worth  $40  and  $50. 
Laborers  who  received  $1.50  and  $1.75  a 
day  10  years  ago  now  get  $2.50  and  $3.00 
a  day.  and  yet  there  are  people  here  before 
Congress  clamoring  for  a  boycott  against  the 
farmer.  People  are  guilty  of  such  action 
without  stopping  to  consider  whether  the 
farmer  receives  a  fair  compensation  for  his 
labor  or  whether  the  meat  or  other  trusts 
are  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Based  on  the  labor  he  expends  the  farmer's 
products,  namely  foodstuffs,  are  cheaper  to 
the  American  people  than  any  others  they 
buy.” 

LARGE  RESULTS  FROM  SMALL  AREA/ 

I  am  interested  in  anything  helpful 
to  dairying  on  a  large  scale  on  a 
small  piece  of  land.  I  have  29  acres  of 
land;  barn  33x63,  a  silo  10x35.  I  am 
keeping  six  cows  and  hope  in  time  to 
keep  at  least  10  or  12.  1  have  two  1.100- 
pound  horses,  and  this  Winter  keep 
three  Winter  boarders  at  $2  per  week. 
I  shall  cut  out  the  boarder  business  as 
I  get  more  cows.  I  sell  milk  at 
$1.60  per  100  net.  As  I  only  have  a 
little  land  could  you  direct  me  to  a  book 
on  soiling  practical  to  Northern  Ohio? 
I  expect  to  do  no  pasturing.  Would 
peas  be  helpful  and  what  variety?  I 
have  good  land ;  raised  last  year  245 
bushels  of  wheat,  330  bushels  potatoes, 
400  bushels  corn,  16  loads  (about  12  tons) 
hay,  four  acres  silage.  I  have  nearly  two 
acres  orchard,  in  which  I  kept  five  hogs 
in  pasture,  at  nine  months  weighing  275 
pounds,  orchard  producing  also  20 
bushels  apples;  a  poor  apple  year. 

I  have  buried  12,000  feet  of  tile  in 
these  29  acres  in  four  years,  three-inch, 
four-inch,  six-inch  and  eight-inch ;  have 
hauled  2,500  three-inch  on  the  land 
ready  to  put  in  as  soon  as  a  thaw  comes. 
About  10.000  feet  of  three-inch  will 
drain  the  remainder.  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  farm  papers  can  do 


in  our  day  is  to  teach  how  to  do  more 
with  less  acres.  Any  suggestions  are 
surely  appreciated,  as  I  am  in  debt  for 
the  whole  farm  and  nearly  all  the  stock. 
But  I  have  faith  in  God,  the  farm  and 
the  cows.  All  I  need  is  knowledge  and 
wisdom  to  care  for  things  aright.  Is 
there  any  difference  between  misused 
acres  and  misused  dollars?  A.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Such  a  faith  as  that  will 
surely  move  mountains  of  difficulty. 
Our  friend  will  find  “Forage  Crops,” 
by  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  a  useful  book. 
Let  him  sow  Canada  field  peas  early 
and  keep  the  soil  constantly  covered 
with  some  living  crop.  And  let  him  try 
to  build  up  a  herd  of  good  cows — test¬ 
ing  them  to  see  which  ones  are  robbers, 
lie  cannot  afford  to  tile  land  and  force 
it  into  high  production  to  feed  robbers 
in  the  herd. 

SLATE  FOR  A  BARN  ROOF. 

During  the  past  15  years  we  have  had 
occasion  to  roof  most  of  the  buildings 
upon  this  farm  and  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  about  the  only  roof  worth 
considering  for  a  substantial  job  is  slate. 
In  1895,  we  built  a  new  barn  that  re¬ 
quired  80  squares  of  roofing,  and  this 
was  laid  with  sea-green  No.  1  Vermont 
slate.  This  roof,  by  the  way,  weighs 
46.000  pounds — 23  tons.  That  is  nearly 
15  years  ago,  and  during  that  time 
there  have  been  hardly  a  dozen  broken 
slates  all  told.  A  shingle  roof  by  this 
time  would  be  well  started  on  the  road 
to  decay.  The  cheaper  metal  roofings 
would  probablj-  have  been  replaced  by 
something  else,  but  I  feel  as  if  this  roof, 
is  practically  as  good  as  it  was  in  1895. 
It  scarcely  deteriorates,  and  I  cannot 
see  but  that  it  will  probably  last  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  then  be  in  shape  to  take  off 
and  lay  over  again  elsewhere.  I  know 
where  this  has  been  done  to  a  slate  roof 
laid  in  1S63.  If  you  will  slate  a  build¬ 
ing  with  your  “valleys”  made  of  copper 
instead  of  iron  or  tin,  you  may  dismiss 
the  roof  question  from  your  mind  for 
some  generations  at  least.  Indeed,  I 
am  such  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  slate 
roof  that  I  hardly  can  see  how  anyone 
can  debate  the  question,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  roofing  substantial  buildings. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  even  in 
the  matter  of  price,  it  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best  shingle.  The  “sea- 
green"  is  the  cheaper  and  the  more 
durable  as  well.  Red  slate  and  “black” 
slate  are  much  more  expensive  but  not 
as  tough.  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

Alfalfa  in  Corn. 

D.  II.,  Pennsylvania. — Could  Alfalfa  seed 
be  sown  in  cornfield  after  corn  is  worked 
the  last  time,  say  about  June  1,  and  make 
a  good  growth  till  next  Spring  to  plow 
under?  We  can  grow  Crimson  clover  in 
that  way  to  plow  under. 

Ans. — Of  course  it  could  be  done,  but 
the  chances  will  be  about  five  to  one 
against  success.  It  has  been  tried  many 
times  but  most  reports  show  failure. 
The  Crimson  clover  is  a  very  different 
plant  in  habit  of  growth.  The  young 
Alfalfa  plants  are  very  feeble,  and  must 
have  a  full  chance.  They  cannot  get 
this  in  the  corn. 


Don’t  Want  You 
To  Know  It 

You  can  easily  guess  why  common 
cream  separator  makers  say  disks  or 
other  bowl  contraptions 
are  necessary.  They  know 
that  the  simple,  sanitary, 
easy  -to  ■  clean  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  has  no  disks  or  con¬ 
traptions  and  yet  develops 
twice  the  skimming  force 
of  their  machines,  skims 
several  times  as  clean, 

skims  faster,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time,  and  is  many  times 
easier  to  wash.  But  they  don’t  want  you 
to  know  it.  They  have  com¬ 
plicated  ma-  chines  to  sell  and 

can’t  make  Ak-.f  Tubulars. 


The  Only  Piece 
Inside 

Shnrples  I>a!ry 
Tubular  Bowls. 


52  Disks  from  one  Common  Bowl. 


Tubular  sales  easily  exceed  most.  If  not  all, 
others  combined.  Tubulars  probably  replace 
more  common  separators  than  any  one  maker 
of  such  machines  sells.  The  World’s  Best. 
World's  biggest  separator  factory.  Branch  fac¬ 
tories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chleago,  Ill.,  San  Frnnelseo,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


We  are  headquarters  forMilk  Bottles, 
Cans,  Caps,  Carriers,  Churns,  Drain¬ 
ers,  Pasteurizers,  Separators,  lee 
Crushers,  etc.,  and  every  utensil  used 
by  handlers  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
eggs,  ice  cream  or  cheese.  Best  goods, 
fair  prices,  prompt  shipments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  us  today 
your  list  of  needs.  No  order  too  small. 
WISNER  MFG.  CO  ,230  Greenwich  St..N.Y. 

Everything  For  Dairymen  Always  In  Stock 


/fcTONE  BOAT  FRONTS^ 

///O _ OF  STEEL _ _ g 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.  N. BERWICK  ME 


OSGOOD 


Pitless 


Write 
for 
Catalogue 


SCALE 

Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
eaves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spend  on  a  public  scale, and 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al- 
^  ways.  Priced  within 
your  reach;  good  fora  life¬ 
time.  Oftgood  Scale  Co., 
Box  1  ^Binghamton,  N.Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

1  .‘i  7  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^  A  well 
Tilled  iarm 
Hs  a  well  Tiled  farm. 
»  Cyclone  on  your  farm 
^  will  make  poor  land  good— make 
w-  "good  land  better. 

—  Every  farm  would  be  better  if  properly  tiled, 
and  the  best,  quickest,  fastest,  easiest  ditching 
can  be  done  with  a 

Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 

Runs  as  easy  as  a  gang  plow— will  ditch  from  300  to 
400  rods  a  day — saves  enough  in  10  days  to  repay  its 
cost  Tiling  carries  oS  excess  moisture  from  wet 
land,  and  lets  moisture  reach  the  roots  of  gram  on 
land  naturally  dry-makes  crops  surer  and< larger  on 
well  tiled  land.  Send  today  for  booklet  Ditching 
Dollars,"  with  its  valuable  information  about  tiling. 

,  The  Jeschke  Mannfactnrlni  Co. 
Box  113  Bellevue,  Ohio. 
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Handy  Hame  Fastener 

A  new  invention  to  take  the 

&lace  of  the  old-time  strap. 

'astens  instantly  with  gloves 
on.  Works  automatically. 
Don’t  freeze  your  fingers  on  cold 
days.  Every  horse  owner  wild 
about  them.  Fits  any  hame.  No 
straps  or  buckles.  Snaps  in  place 
instantly.  Outwears  the  harness. 
Money  back  to  any  customer  not 
pleased. 

Write  today  for 

FREE  SAMPLE 

You  will  make  more 
money  than  ever  before.  — 

Agents  say  stock  sold  out  before  fairly  get  started. 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  665  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Is  a  wonderfuTv 

_  worker  and 
/m  keeps  the  fuel  bill 

down.  Has  one-third  as  many  parts  as  other 
engines.  It  is  the  simplest,  serviceable  engine 
.'and  is  always  ready  under  all  weather  condl- 
ftiona.  The  Rodger  has  no  equal.  Alltypesand 
sizes,  also  saw  rigs  and  pumping  plants,  F.xtraor- 
dinary  Free  Trial  Proposition.  Write  today  for 
information  and  we  will  send  you  interesting 
engine  book. 

^CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  CO. 
1015  30th  St.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Don’t  Wear 

a  T russ 

Brooks’  Appliance 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
cures  rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  auto- 
niatic  Air  Cushions. 
II  i  n  <1  s  a  n  d  draws 
tlie  broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No 
salves.  No  lies,  Dur¬ 
able,  eheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10.  ’01.  Sent  on  trial  to 
prove  it.  Catalogue  and  measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.E. BROOKS,  2399  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall, Mich. 


C*  E.  BROOKS,  the  Discoverer 


I  WANT  A  MAN  -  ARE  YOU  MY  MAN? 


I  WANT  A  MAN  who  knows  the  profit  in  buying:,  selling-  and 
Weight,  who  will  be  the  first  one  to  get  the  benelitof  the  intro- 
price  on  my  Steel  Frame  Pitless  Farm  Scale,  which  I  have  just 
This  5  ton  scale  has  new  compound  beam  and  beam  box,  free.  To 
who  will  help  me  continue  my  45  years  fight  against  all  scale 
ment  trusts,  I  will  send  a  scale 
approval  with  full  information 
and  no  obligation  to  keep  if  not 
exactly  as  represented  in  writing. 

The  first  man  gets  the  introduc¬ 
tory  price. 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight” 

23  Lee  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


feeding  by 
d  u  c  to  r y 
patented, 
suchaman 
and  imple- 
entirely  on 


IS  JUST  THE  TIME 

GET  A  PENCIL  AND  A  POST  CARD 


You  have  been  seeing-  my  ads  all  fall  and  winter — read  some  of  them,  may  he.  Meant  some  time  to 
write  me  to  find  out:  what  all  my  advertising  was  about.  But  you  put  it  off — couldn’t  find  a  pencil 
maybe.  Had  to  quit  reading-  and  gx>  out  to  do  some  chore  or  other — and  you  clean  forgot  it. 


Now— -Right  Now  you’re  thinking 
about  it  again.  Don’t  stop  till  you 


Write  Galloway  today  about  a  Manure  Spreader 


Freight  Prepaid 


Why?  The  best  reason  is  that  this  in  the  year  when  you  will  need  a  spreader  if  you  ever  did.  Manure  in  piles 
all  around  the  barn  and  leed  lots.  Worth  lots  of  money.  Can’t  afford  to  waste  a  bit.  Takes  an  awful  lot  of  time. 
Get  a  spreader  of  Galioway.  Best  investment  you  ever  made  in  machinery. 

Galloway  makes  all  his  promises, all  his  statements, claims  andlchallenges  in  black 
and  white.  A  man  can  read  ’em  running.  Now,  what  about  the  other  fellow? 

Make  him  write  it  in  the  contract.  Does  he  say  his  spreader  will  heat  the  Gal¬ 
loway  before  breakfast?  Make  him  write  it  in  the  contract.  Does  he  claim  his 
spreader  is  made  of  better  material  than  the  Galloway?  Make  him  write  it  in 
e  contract. 

I  will  write  any  of  my  agreements— I  do  write  ’em,  every  one  of  ’em.  Ever 
think  of  that  ?  Think  it  over  then.  If  the  Galloway  were  not  exactly  as  good  or 
better  than  I  claim  it  is,  could  I  hope  to  escape  utter  smash-up?  You  know  I 
couldn’t  stay  in  business  with  my  written  claims  and  agreements  if  I  didn’t 
have  the  spreader  to  back  me  up. 

Well  then,  won’t  you  take  my  advice,  accept  my  invitation,  fix  it 
any  way  you  choose  but  get  your  name  onto  a  slip  ot  paper  or  a  postal 
card  and  send  it  to  me.  Not  next  week— not  next  Saturday— not  tomor¬ 
row.  Do  it  quick.  Now  is  the  time— Now.  Then  you’ll  be  ready  for  the 
spring  work. 

By  the  way,  ask  for  my  proposition.  It  might  pay  for  your  spreader 
before  the  year  is  half  done. 

GALLOWAY 

President 


WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 


667  Galloway  Sta. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Y0l)6RWl!QHIYfFY0UlfetTHE&liWB( 

FREE 


This  book  contain* 
barrelsful  ol  good 
Information  about 
Manure  Spreaders  and  how  to 
make  money  with  them.  Ask 
us  tor  one  — they  are  FREE  I 
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Coupons  Pouring  In! 

Everybody  Baying  at  the  New  Cut  Prices 

Your  Coupon  Is  in  the  Lower  Left  Hand 
Corner  of  This  Page.  Fill  It  Out  NOW! 

We  believe  the  Economy  Chief  is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  cream  separator 
on  the  market  today,  regardless  of  price.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  in  design,  the  closest 
skimming,  the  easiest  running,  the  quickest  cleaning;  in  short,  the  greatest  separator  value 
that  money  can  buy.  We  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  Economy  Chief  and  we  want 
every  owner  of  cows  to  share  this  confidence  with  us.  We  want  everyone  interested  in 
buying  a  cream  separator  to  have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  for  himself  which  is 
the  best  machine,  which  is  THE  SEPARATOR  TO  BUY. 

Here  Is  the  Challenge  Offer  That  Is  Bringing 
in  the  Orders  by  Every  Mail  " 

Deposit  in  your  local  bank  the  price  of  the  Economy  Chief 
Cream  Separator  you  want  to  try,  or 

Send  us  a  letter  of  reference  from  your  banker  stating  that 
you  are  a  reliable  person;  then 

We  will  ship  to  you  at  once,  freight  prepaid,  the  separator  you  order,  with 
the  understanding  that  you  are  to  set  it  up  and  try  it  on  your  farm  for  sixty  days. 
Give  it  the  hardest  kind  of  a  test ;  if  possible  try  it  alongside  some  other  well 
known  standard  make,  such  as  the  best  Dairy  Farmers  are  using. 
Compare  our  machine  in  actual  operation  with  any  other.  Note  the  amount  of 
cream  you  get  from  each.  Compare  ease  of  running,  time  consumed  in  cleaning, 
and  make  any  other  comparisons  you  can  think  of.  Never  mind  about  the 
price;  what  you  want  from  a  cream  separator  is  CREAM.  If  any  other 
machine  selling  even  as  high  as  $85.00  or  $90.00  will  do  better  work,  will 
skim  closer,  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  our  Economy  Chief  at  $42.50, 
our  advice  to  you  is,  buy  the  other  machine  and  send  ours  back. 

Whenyouhavefinishedyour 


FILL  OUT  THIS  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

If  you  are  enclosing  the  full  price,  simply  write  the  amount  In  this  square. 

CASH  IN  BANK. 

You  can  deposit  the  purchase  price  of  the  separator  with  your  local  banker,  to  be 
held  by  him  for  a  month  while  you  are  trying  it.  If  you  follow  this  plan  make  an  X 
mark  in  this  square  and  enclose  your  certificate  of  deposit  signed  by  your  banker. 

BANK  REFERENCE. 

If  you  prefer  not  to  send  us  the  money,  or  to  hold  it  in  the  bank  subject  to  our  order, 
make  an  X  mark  in  this  square  and  enclose  a  letter  of  reference  signed  by  your 
banker,  telling  us  that  you  are  a  responsible  property  owner. 


sixty-day  test,  if  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  that  you  have 
the  best  separator  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  write  us  saying  that  you 
want  to  keep  the  machine,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  bill  for  your 
separator  and  the  freight 
charges  we  paid  on  it. 

If  at  the  end  of  sixty  days 
you  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
Economy  Chief  is  the  world’s 
best  separator, you  don’t  need 
to  even  tell  us  the  reason  for 
your  dissatisfaction  unless  you 
wish  to;  just  drop  us  a  line 
saying  you  don’t  want  the 
machine.  We  will  then  send 


FREE  DAIRY  GUIDE. 

Nearly  everybody  has  a  copy  of  our  big  General  Catalog  nr  our  Cream  Separator 
Catalog,  but  if  you  have  not  and  want  more  information  before  ordering,  make  an 
X  mark  in  this  space. 


Name 

Postoffice 

Shipping  Point 

R.  F.  D.  P.  O. 

Street 

No.  Box  No, 

Send  me  by  freight  on  trial 

— Economy  Chief  Cream  Separator 

Size 

Hural  New  Yorker  (Please  write  plai 

nly  and  carefully.) 

Reduced  Prices  for  1910 

WE  RECOMMEND  THE  BIG  600-POUND  SIZE 


No.  23T51  New  1910  Economy  Chief. 

Capacity,  250  to  300  pounds,  or 
120  to  145  quarts  per  hour.  Price 
reduced  to . 

No.  23T52  New  1910  Economy  Chief. 

Capacity,  350  to  400  pounds,  or 
170  to  195  quarts  per  hour.  Price 
reduced  to . ; .  . . 

No.  23T54  New  1 910  Economy  Chief. 

Capacity,  600  pounds,  or  about  290 
quarts  per  hour.  Price  reduced 
to . 


$27.90 

33.80 

42.50 


you  a  return  address  card  to  tack  on  the  box  and  we  will  not  only  return  all 
money  sent  us,  but  also  pay  you  for  your  time  and  trouble  in  setting  up  the  machine, 
repacking  it  and  hauling  back  to  the  station.  We  don’t  want  you  to  lose  one  penny  in 
trying  out  the  Economy  Chief  for  sixty  days. 

If  you  want  to  send  cash  with  your  order,  as  most  of  our  customers  do, 
you  won’t  lose  any  of  the  benefit  of  the  above  CHALLENGE  OFFER,  for  if  at 
the  end  of  sixty  days  you  decide  you  don’t  want  the  machine,  if  you  think  after 
a  sixty  days’  trial  you  can  get  along  just  as  well  without  a  separator,  or  if  you 
have  seen  a  separator  in  operation  giving  better  results  than  the  Economy  Chief, 
just  send  it  back  at  our  expense,  tell  us  how  much  we  owe  you  for  freight 
charges,  hauling  from  and  to  the  station,  setting  up  and  repacking,  and  we 
will  promptly  send  you  every  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  plus  your  bill. 

This  Is  Our  Challenge  Offer  and  Our  Whole  Cream  Separator  Proposition! 

We  think  our  Economy  Chief  Separator  is  the  best  machine  in  the  world. 
We  want  to  sell  you  an  Economy  Chief  if  you  think  the  same  as  we  do,  not 
otherwise,  and  we  make  this  challenge  offer  to  give  you  a  chance  to  find 
out  all  about  the  Economy  Chief  at  our  expense  and  to  prove  our  confidence 
in  our  own  machine. 

IF  THE  MAKER  OF  ANY  OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATOR  IN  THE 
WORLD  BELIEVES  IN  HIS  MACHINE  AS  WE  BELIEVE  IN  OURS, 

LET  HIM  MAKE  YOU  THE  SAME  PROPOSITION  WE  DO. 

That’s  all — Now  fill  out  the  Coupon! 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  MANURE.  ■ 

L.  F.  L.,  Brooklyn,  Wis. — I  would  like  to 
yet  the  ideas  of  some  one  on  how  to  take 
care  of  my  manure.  I  expect  to  have  about 
:t0  head  of  stock  next  Winter  and  I  cannot 
haul  the  manure  in  Winter  as  my  land  is 
quite  rolling  and  I  fear  all  the  strength  of 
the  manure  would  wash  off  with  the  melting 
snow.  How  would  it  do  to  build  what  is 
called  a  “Derbyshire  hay  cover,”  viz. :  a 
wood  or  sheet-iron  roof  suspended  on  four 
posts,  which  can  bo  raised  or  lowered  at 
will,  then  dig  a  pit  three  feet  deep  and  ce¬ 
ment  sides  and  bottom?  IIow  large  would 
it  have  to  be  to  take  care  of  five  months’ 
manure?  I  expect  to  use  a  manure  carrier. 
Would  the  manure  be  likely  to  heat  if  I 
mixed  horse  and  cow  manure?  Would  you 
suggest  keeping  it  separate  at  each  end  of 
heap?  If  it  did  heat  would  it  decrease  the 
fertilizing  value? 

Ans. — It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  preservation  of 

manure.  The  method  proposed  ought  to 
secure  the  end.  There  may,  however, 
be  a  question  as  to  the  economy  of  such 
a  plan.  Think  twice,  and  then  some,  be¬ 
fore  you  excavate  three  feet.  Remem¬ 
ber  it  must  all  come  out  again.  Gravity 
is  a  mighty  force.  It  is  wise  to  work 
in  harmony  with  it  all  we  can,  but  un¬ 
wise  to  work  against  it  more  than  neces¬ 
sary.  From  30  head  of  stock  you 

ought  to  make  one  ton  of  manure  per 
day.  For  five  months  storage  you  will 
need  storage  capacity  for  150  tons. 

Mixed  manure,  with  litter,  compacted 
and  saturated,  to  prevent  heating,  will 
weigh  somewhere  around  50  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  You  may  expect  the  150 
tons,  then,  to  occupy  600  cubic  feet  of 
space.  I  would  mix  the  excrement  from 
the  various  animals,  compact  as 

thoroughly  as  possible  and  keep  damp 
to  the  point  of  saturation.  Under  these 
conditions  there  ought  not  to  be  excess¬ 
ive  heating.  Rapid  fermentation — heat¬ 
ing — causes  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  This 
may  vary  from  a  small  per  cent  up  to 
almost  the  entire  nitrogen  content  ac¬ 
cording  to  conditions.  Would  you  not 
secure  the  end  sought  in  a  good  cov¬ 
ered  barnyard  at  about  the  same  outlay 
of  money,  and  also  secure  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  covered  barnyard? 

F.  L.  ALLEN. 


A  PROPOSED  POULTRY  PARTNERSHIP. 

1.  Ou  what  basis  should  two  persons 
going  into  partnership  to  establish  a  poultry 
plant  plan  their  profits?  A  provides  farm 
of  20  acres,  stock,  capital  and  helps  with 
work.  B  gives  his  practical  experience  and 
in  managing  farm  does  most  of  work.  If  B 
is  paid  a  salary  of  ,$500  and  his  board  and 
lodging  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  re¬ 
ceives  one-third  of  net  profits  instead  of 
salary,  would  you  consider  this  a  fair  propo¬ 
sition  to  him?  2.  Using  the  land  of  this 
20-acre  farm  to  best  advantage  in  raising 
feed,  etc.,  for  poultry,  how  many  hens  could 
be  wintered  on  it?  3.  Taking  for  granted 
that  plant  is  run  on  an  economical  and 
business  basis  in  raising  utility  stock  and 
supplying  city  market  with  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers,  and  guaranteed  ’  fresh  eggs,  what  an¬ 
nual  net  income  could  be  realized  from 
the  amount  of  stock  stated  in  question  2? 
4.  What  kind  of  material  would  you  advise 
using  for  construction  of  good,  warm,  but 
not  fancy  houses,  for  this  stock  and  approx¬ 
imately  what  would  it  cost?  c.  h. 

Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 

1.  If  I  were  A,  I  should  want  to  be 
sure  that  B  knew  his  business  in  a 
practical  way,  and  that  A  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  liked  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  business  of  infinite  detail 
arid  petty  annoyance,  and  unless  a  man 
likes  poultry  he  would  better  keep  away 
from  it  as  a  commercial  proposition. 
If  A  is  satisfied  on  this  point,  his  propo¬ 
sition  is  a  fair  one  to  both,  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  show  any  net  profits  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  unless  he  invests 
several  thousand  dollars  and  starts  the 
first  Winter  with  1,000  to  1,500  pullets 
housed.  It  takes  all  the  normal  profits 
from  300  pullets  to  pay  B  $500  and  his 
board. 

2.  If  the  land  is  sandy  soil,  self-drain¬ 
ing,  1,000  hens  can  be  kept  on  each  suit¬ 
able  three  acres,  by  having  house  face  a 
little  southeast,  and  making  front  and 
back  yards.  These  can  be  alternately 
plowed  and  seeded  from  April  until 
October,  and  the  south  yard  green  with 
rape  and  Crimson  clover  well  grown 
when  the  pullets  are  turned  in  there  in 
October,  the  north  yard  being  then  sown 
to  rye.  With  “Burr”  troughs  or  hopper 


feeding  flocks  of  1,000  to  2,000  do  as 
well  if  not  better  than  smaller  flocks, 
and  in  this  way  one  man  can  take  care 
of  2,000  to  4.000  hens,  reducing  the 
labor  cost.  The  rest  of  the  farm  can 
be  used  to  grow  feed  for  the  hens,  and 
utilizing  the  hen  manure.  Do  not  have 
any  shade  near  laying  houses  except 
artificial  shade,  so  that  land  can  be 
thoroughly  and  easily  plowed.  3.  About 
$3.50  less  interest  and  labor.  4.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  prefer  the  “Burr”  two-story 
house,  but  the  house  in  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  bulletin  can  be  built 
for  about  $4  per  running  foot.  Write 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  357,  “Methods  of 
Poultry  Management  at  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.”  Get  the  “Corning 
Book”  advertised  in  T he  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
do  not  trust  their  book  keeping;  by  their 
own  figures  their  profits  are  about  $3.50 
per  hen  net.  How  they  will  come  out 
in  another  year  when  their  breeding  stock 
will  have  suffered  from  two  generations 
of  forced  feeding  and  close  confinement 
is  a  question  for  them.  Take  a  good 
poultry  paper.  Go  slow  on  the  start. 
The  Burr  and  Maine  houses  can  be  built 
in  sections  as  needed,  and  enlarged  to 
fill  future  requirements.  Don’t  build 
any  house  before  June  or  after  August, 
or  the  dampness  from  the  new  lumber 
will  cause  roup.  Keep  your  breeding 
stock  in  colony  houses,  and  separate 
cockerels  from  hens.  Do  not  breed 
from  any  pullets.  Mate  up  your  pens 
two  cockerels  to  20  hens  (Leghorns)  in 
February,  and  hatch  your  Winter  layers 
in  April  and  May.  b.  b. 


The  FOSS  Engine 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

We  save  you  from 
26  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent,  on  the 
highest  grade  en¬ 
gine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  sellingfrom 
our  factory  direct 
to  the  user,  they 
are  built  for  ser¬ 
vice,  are  easy 
starters,  and  in 
every  respect  a 
high  grade  engine.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

FOSS  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

750  PORTAGE  ST.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Appleton  Mfg.Co. 


27  Fargo  Street 
Batavia, Ill. U.S. A; 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders.com 
shellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 


WmrWaV'  AIR-COOLED  ENGINE  L0  o  K  F  or 

is  replacing  the  old  fashioned  water-cooled  just  as  surely 
as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  on  the  farm. 

Don’t  Buy  a  Water-Cooled  Engine 

and  have  to  fill  and  empty  a  big  water  tank  and  crank 
half  the  morning  trying  to  start  a  wet  engine. 

ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  a  **ISIEW  WaV” 

lie  don’t  have  this  trouble.  We  will  give  you  plenty  of 
names.  Use  judgment.  Profit  by  the  experience  ot  others. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  5. 

The  Only  Air  Cooled  Engine  The Kew-Way More* Company  ho  Sheridan  st. 

Guaranteed  for  all  Work.  LJUfS/ne,  Michisam,  U.S. A. 


THE  MIXING  OF 
ANIMALS  IMPOSSIBLE 

Substitution  easily  detected  when 
Stevens’  Marker  is  used.  No  cutting 
or  metal  tags-  Free  booklet. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKER  CO. 

Box  99,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DANAS  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Alain  St. .West  Lebanon,  N.TI 


We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requit 'ments.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed.. 

No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 

The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown.  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


19  Improved  Features- 
All  Found  on  No  Other 
Spreader* 


Guarantee  Un¬ 
limited  in  Time 
—the  ONLY  one 
ol  the  kind. 


PRICE  $QQ50  height 
Cut  to  (Jf) —  Prepaid 

on  the  manure  spreader  you  want  — the  spreader  that  has 
eclipsed  all  others  so  completely  that  no  manufacturer  now 
hopes  to  compare  his  machine  with  this.  Always  the  leader, 
it  now  jumps  many  more  years  ahead  of  the  imitations,  with 
19  improved  features,  all  found  on  no  other  spreader.  Y et,  note 
the  prices,  delivered  to  you,  freight  prepaid:  In  Michigan, 
$83.50;  in  Indiana  or  Ohio,  $85.00;  in  Illinois,  $86.50;  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  or  Missouri,  $90.00.  Write  for  prices  for 
other  states.  These  prices  equal  or  beat  prices  asked  for 
other  spreaders — yet  we  will  prove  to  you  that  they  are  mere 
makeshifts  when  compared  with  the  latest  improved — 


Detroit- American-30  Days’  Trial-Cash  or  Credit 


Made  in  five  sizes — of  guaranteed  capacity.  Stronger  and  lighter 
running  than  any  other  spreader— more  steel  used;  all-steel  cylinder- 
all-steel  rake  and  end  gate;  twice  as  effective  as  any  others  and  inde¬ 
structible;  the  only  direct  chain  drive  —  no  gears  to  create  draft  and 
break;  simplest  feed;  six  changes.  In  fact,  every  feature  from  40  to 
100  per  cent  better  than  any  other  machine  at  any  price. 

Prove  it.  Our  trial  offer  IS  free — no  money  down;  no  deposit.  Just  order. 

Our  Wagon-Box  Spreader  $42.50  ^ht 

Delivered  in  Michigan  and  only  a  trifle  more  in  other  States.  The  limit 
of  big  value  in  a  box  spreader.  Guarantee,  trial,  credit,  all  go  on  this,  too. 


The  best  published  on  value  of  manure;  how 

-  vvr _ to  spread,  etc.,  and  how  to  buy  at  the  right 

price.  Also  shows  and  prices  the  Detroit-American  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrows— the  only  genuine  tongueless  disc,  and  our  full  line  of  Detroit- 
American  Cultivators.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  these  lines  till  you  have 
our  propositions  to  you.  Just  send  your  name  and  address.  Do  it  today. 

American  Harrow  Company 

1645  Hastings  Street.  -  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Warehouses  in  many  cities  insures  prompt  deliveries. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Thirty-three  miners  were 
killed,  and  17  injured  in  an  explosion  in 
the  Browder  coal  mine  near  Drakesboro, 
Kv.,  February  1.  There  were  100  men  in 
the  two  wings  of  the  mine  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion,  but  the  50  in  the  west  wing 
were  uninjured  and  escaped.  Those  in  the 
east  wing  felt  the  full  force  of  the  explo¬ 
sion.  One  or  two  of  the  injured  are  in  a 
critical  condition.  Of  the  dead  about  half 
were  whites,  all  Americans,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  negroes. 

Montague  Henry  Roberts,  a  chauffeur  of 
international  fame,  has  begun  serving  a 
sentence  of  thirty  days  in  jail,  imposed  on 
him  last  December  for  reckless  driving  of 
automobiles  in  Southington.  Conn.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17.  When  sentence  was  pronounced, 
Roberts  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 
but  Februarv  2  he  came  to  Hartford  from 
his  home  at' Bristol  and  said  he  was  ready 
to  begin  his  sentence,  his  appeal  having 
been  withdrawn.  There  is  also  a  fine,  and 
this  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  his  sentence  is 
completed.  Roberts  has  won  cups  in  Van¬ 
derbilt  races,  and  was  the  driver  of  the 
American  car  which  won  the  international 
run  from  New  York  to  Paris'. 

A  total  of  73  bodies  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  Faulau  mine  of  the  Esperanzas  Min¬ 
ing  Company  in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  where  the 
carelessness  of  a  miner  February  2  resulted 
in  an  explosion  that  is  believed  to  have 
killed  almost  a  hundred.  Very  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  caught  in  the  disaster,  but  it  is 
said  that,  at  least  five  foremen  were  Ameri¬ 
cans.  and  they  were  among  the  victims. 
Many  of  the  miners  were  Japanese. 

Liquid  egg.  273  cans  of  the  meat  of 
broken  eggs,  frozen,  was  seized  February  3 
by  United  States  Marshal  Henkel  at  the 
storage  plant  of  the  Merchants  Refrigera¬ 
ting  Company  at  150  Reade  street,  New 
York.  Pure  Food  Inspectors  Duff  and  Lind 
made  the  complaint  to  United  States  At¬ 
torney  Wise,  who  secured  an  order  from 
the  District  Court  for  the  seizure  of  the 
eggs  as  unfit  for  food.  The  eggs  will  be 
destroyed  on  February  22  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  a  useful  article.  Egg 
is  used  for  other  purposes  than  food. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
United  States  army  medical  supplies  were 
destroyed  February  4  by  a  fire  in  the  depot 
in  which  they  were  stored,  at  West  and 
Vestry  streets,  New  York.  Among  the  things 
lost  were  $1 0.000  worth  of  drugs  and  surgi¬ 
cal  instruments  which  had  been  stacked  up 
readv  for  immediate  shipment  to  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  Zone,  where  they  are  urgently 
needed.  Major  Edwin  P.  Wolfe,  in  charge 
of  the  depot,  had  a  narrow  escape,  but 
finally  got  out  of  the  building  oh  a  fire 
ladder  that  had  been  run  up  to  the  window 
of  his  office  on  the  fourth  floor.  Large 
quantities  of  benzine,  alcohol,  and  drugs 
in  the  building  made  the  fire  a  particularly 
dangerous  one  to  fight,  _  and  tenants  of 
nearby  structures  were  driven  to  the  street, 
not  by  danger  of  the  flames,  but  by  the 
suffocating  fumes  and  dense  smoke  which 
poured  from  the  burning  building. 

A  verdict  which  will  assess  $222,000  dam¬ 
ages  was  rendered  February  4  in  the  United 
States  Court  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  by  the  jury 
in  the  suit  of  D.  E.  Loewe  of  Danbury 
against  200  liatmakers  of  that  State.  The 
jury  fixed  the  actual  damages  at  $74,000 
for' a  boycott  by  union  men  against  the  hat 
manufacturers  in  1902  and  1903.  As  the 
suit  was  brought  under  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law  triple  damages  can  be  recovered. 
It  was  decided  to  give  the  attorneys  for  the 
defense  a  hearing  on  March  7,  when  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  the  ground 
of  excessive  damages  will  be  argued.  The 
assessment  of  costs  and  the  fees  of  the 
counsel  will  also  be  determined.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  costs  will  amount  to  at  least 
$10,000,  and  these,  with  the  counsel  fees, 
mav  bring  the  bill  against  the  hatters  to 
fully  $250,000.  The  suit  of  D.  E.  Loewe  & 
Co.  against  Martin  Lawler  and  others  grew 
out  of  the  boycotting  of  the  company  in 
1902-3  bv  labor  organizations,  especially  the 
United  Hatters  of  North  America,  whose 
officers  and  members  originally,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  2,500,  were  made  parties  de¬ 
fendant.  It  was  begun  six  years  ago.  con¬ 
siderable  time  being  taken  up  in  disposing 
of  various  motions  and  in  deciding  whether 
jurisdiction  should  be  taken  by  the  State 
or  Federal  courts.  The  trial  began  on  Oc¬ 
tober  13  last,  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  struggle  was  virtually  one  between  the 
labor  organizations  and  the  Anti-Boycott 
Association,  with  able  counsel  on  both  sides. 
Witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  testified  that  the 
boycott  against  its  goods  was  maintained 
all  over  the  country.  In  San  Francisco  the 
boycott  was  extended  to  Triest  &  Co.,  dis¬ 
tributors  for  the  Loewe  concern,  and  both 
firms  were  placed  on  the  “unfair  ’  list  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Its  sales 
were  practically  stopped  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  great  damage  was  done  to  its 
business  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  other  cities. 

Eleven  miners  were  killed  by  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  gas  at  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburg 
Coal  Company’s  mine  at  Ernest,  Pa.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5.  Violations  of  the  mining  law  were 
discovered  at  Wilkesbarre,  February  5,  at 
the  first  occasion  of  the  newly  appointed 
board  of  miners’  examiners.  All  miners  are 
required  to  appear  before  this  board  and 
qualify.  Almost  one  thousand  applied  and 
nearly  all  were  found  to  have  forged  and 
fraudulent  miners’  certificates.  Barely  10 
per  cent  passed  the  examination  to  show 
that  they  are  qualified  as  miners,  although 
this  examination  consisted  only  of  12  com¬ 
paratively  simple  questions. 

February  4  47  men  were  rescued  from  the 
sinking  steamship  Kentucky  by  the  Mallory 
liner  Alamo  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Kentucky  was  bound  around  Cape  Horn 
with  a  cargo  of  coal  for  Seattle.  It  was 
discovered  that  her  seams  had  parted  and 
she  was  filling.  Wireless  messages  were  sent 
out  for  immediate  help,  and  were  picked 
up  by  the  Alamo,  90  miles  away.  Before 
help  arrived  the  Kentucky  was  in  immediate 
danger,  and  there  was  a  fight  to  keep  the 
water  from  reaching  the  dynamo,  and  thus 
cutting  off  the  wireless  apparatus. 

Bank  Commissioner  Chapin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  announced  February  7  that  the  ex¬ 
aminers  who  have  been  going  over  the  books 
of  the  Southbridge  Savings  Bank,  which 
was  closed  on  January  21  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  have  reported  to  him  that  the  short¬ 
age  in  the  accounts  of  Treasurer  John  A. 
Hall,  now  in  jail  awaiting  trial,  is  $424.- 
442.89,  or  14.05  per  cent  of  the  deposits. 
The  report  of  the  bank  examiner  says  that 
Treasurer  Hall  has  been  falsifying  the 
books  practically  ever  since  he  took  the  job, 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Hall  falsified  his 
accounts  in  three  distinct  ways.  By  arbi¬ 
trarily  raising  the  amount  of  weekly  pay¬ 
ments  entered  upon  the  counter  books  he 


took  $51,150.  By  arbitrarily  raising  the 
amount  of  weekly  payments  when  posting 
the  cash  book  he  got  $191,575.  By  crediting 
cash  for  fictitious  personal  or  town  loans 
or  deposits  in  banks,  the  amount  of  which 
would  be  added  to  the  weekly  withdrawals 
and  debited  to  deposit  account,  he  took 
$100,000. 

Fire  February  6  destroyed  all  but  one  of 
the  group  of  buildings  of  the  Boonton,  N.  J., 
plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  The  principal  product  of  the  local 
loca'l  works  was  storage  batteries,  but  the 
plant  was  equipped  for  other  work  and  at 
times  turned  out  all  the  various  electrical 
appliances  which  the  company  makes.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $240,000.  Sparks  and 
the  great  heat  thrown  off  by  the  fire  set  a 
number  of  smaller  buildings  afire  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  each  was  saved  by  the  details  of 
firemen.  The  firemen,  all  volunteers,  suffered 
greatly.  Manv  had  fingers  and  ears  frozen 
and  several  are  suffering  from  the  exposure. 
About  200  hands  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  fire.  The  plant  was  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  village. 

Three  Nome  merchants  arrived  in  Seattle, 
February  8,  having  travelled  from  Nome  to 
Fairbanks  and  Valdez  on  snowshoes,  report 
that  the  Winter  there  is  the  most  severe  ever 
known.  They  left  Nome  December  7  and 
encountered  'continuous  bad  weather  and 
temperature  often  70  degrees  below  zero. 
On  the  Valdez  trail  they  reached  Miller’s 
road  house  just  before  the  height  of  the 
storm  and  on  entering  the  house  found  four 
persons  frozen  to  death.  After  a  brief  res¬ 
pite  the  blizzard  is  raging  again.  The  Cop¬ 
per  River  Railroad  has  been  tied  up. 

POLITICAL. — The  House  completed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  agricultural  appropriation 
February  3.  The  measure  carries  an  ex-- 
penditure  of  $13,417,136.  A  provision  in  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living 
went  out  on  a  point  of  order  made  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Shirley,  a  Kentucky  Democrat. 

R.  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
appeared  February  5  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  urge  that  fav¬ 
orable  action  be  taken  on  President  Taft’s 
recommendation  that  an  issue  of  $30,000,000 
of  certificates  of  indebtedness  be  authorized 
in  order  that  irrigation  projects  now  under 
way  and  projected  by  the  Government  might 
be  carried  forward.  The  indications  are 
that  a  bill  providing  for  these  certificates 
will  be  reported  favorably.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Irrigation  also  gave  some 
consideration  to  this  subject.  This  com¬ 
mittee  discussed  a  bill  providing  for  allot¬ 
ments  of  the  issue  of  certificates  in  case 
they  were  authorized  by  Congress.  It  was 
decided  that  the  executive  Government  could 
better  carry  on  the  work  if  discretion  in 
making  allotments  were  vested  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Because  there  is  no  provision  of  law 
whereby  certain  employees  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  who  suffer  injury  can  be 
recompensed  by  the  Government  President 
Taft  February  8  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  asking  that  suitable  legislation  be 
enacted  so  that  employees  of  the  canal  or 
their  relatives  be  allowed  to  recover  in  case 
of  permanent  disability  or  death. 

THE  EXPRESS  INVESTIGATION.— An 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  express 
business,  as  conducted  by  the  four  largest 
companies  in  the  country,  began  February  4 
before  Frank  Lyons,  an  examiner  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  No.  69 
Wall  Street.  New  York.  The  complainant 
was  State  Senator  B.  E.  Sundberg  of  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Minnesota.  He  charged  that  the 
American,  Adams,  United  States,  and  Wells- 
Fargo  companies  were  not  competing  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  under  a 
working  agreement  they  had  raised  rates 
and  maintained  these  rates  at  an  exorbitant 
level.  Edward  T.  Platt,  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  was  the  first  witness.  Mr.  Platt  testi¬ 
fied  that  in  his  time  as  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company  no  fresh 
capital  had  been  put  in.  He  said  that  at  no 
time  had  the  capital  been  accumulated  from 
the  profits  of  transportation,  but  that  the 
company  had  large  interests  in  other  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Platt  said  that  the  United  States 
Express  Company  held  twelve  shares  of  the 
Wells-Fargo  stock,  but  no  stock  in  other 
express  companies.  Asked  if  his  company 
had  raised  rates,  he  answered  that  he  was 
not  familiar  with  the  rates,  but  insisted 
that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  there  was 
competition  between  express  companies. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  bnt  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Aukle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


^JJSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  bo  hai  r  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle. deriv'd.  Book  8  D  free. 
A  lSSOIiBINE,  Jit.,  for  mankind,  $L 
Removes  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicos* 
lties,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

I  Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


_  The  StandardVeterinary  Remedy 

Makes  the  Horse  Strong  and  Willing  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  Is  Indigestion.  Send  for  Booklet  “Horse  Troub¬ 
les."  Explains  fully  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  Newton’s  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

$1  a  can  at  dealer*  or  express  prepaid. 

.THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio  J 


“Cow  Troubles” 

Is  the  title  of  our  liook  6-A  that 
is  sent  free,  telling  how  to  relieve 
Caked  ling.  Sore  or  Injured  Teat., 
Spider  in  Teat,  Cow  Pox,  Udder 
Trouble*,  and  prevent  Heifers 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 
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Cows  Relief 


» t 


$1.00  per  Box 

Delivered,  or  at  Dealers’ 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,  4S  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


etterfenning 

A  John  Deere 
:Book 
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Farmer  Can 

Get  it  Free 


IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
book  called  “BETTER  FARMING.” 
It  tells  all  about — 


Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat 
Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Boll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Making  Hay 
Fighting  Frost 
Silos 

Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  Plows 


Hired  Help 
Costs  Big  Money 

Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  big  money — use  im¬ 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  yoci  will  find  steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  years,  put  it  along  side  of  a  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long — and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
You  can  see  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard¬ 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere  — 
the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for 

two  generations.  -I 


_ We  will  send  you  the  8i)-page,  illus¬ 
trated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY.  MOLINE,  ILL 


“Save-TheHor  sz'S  pavinCure. 


Kfc-TRAPE  _  MAHft 


A 
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Don’t  forget,  Mr.  Man,  no  matter  what  your  case  is, 
on  investment  in  “ Save- The -Horse”  means s 
You  simply  cannot  lose  If  you  go  at  It  right. 

OUR  CONTRACT  PROTECTS  YOU. 

Simon  &  Son,  Tailors,  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  20,  1909. 

Trot  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  :  I  used  “Save-The- 
Horse**  as  you  directed  on  the  place  where  the  horse  was 
kicked  and  he  recovered  entirely  from  lameness.  A  week  after¬ 
ward  he  went  lame  in  hind  leg,  and  he  was  very  lame.  1  had  a 
doctor  examine  him  and  he  said  he  had  a  blind  jack.  As  I  had 
some  “Save-The-Horse  *  ’  left  ho  advised  me  to  use  it,  which  I 
did,  and  he  is  perfectly  sound.  This  jack  came  on  the  leg  that 
was  sound,  for,  if  you  remember,  he  had  a  bone  spavin  on  the 
other  leg  some  time  ago.  I  have  had  tough  luck  with  this  horse, 
but  your  remedy  has  always  given  him  a  cure.  I  thank  you  for 
your  kindness,  always  willing  to  give  advice,  and  I  shall  always 
recommend  “Save-The-Horse**  highly.  NATHAN  SIMON. 

Norway,  Me.,  Oct.  19,  1909. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  :  I  hajre  a  horse,  etc. 

I  have  faith  that  “  Save-The-Horse  *’  will  do  as  you  say,  because 
I  have  seen  four  curbs,  one  bog  spavin,  and  one  enlarged  ten¬ 
don  cured  by  it  for  other  people.  Please  let  nie  hear  from  you 
regarding  my  horse.  Very  resp.,  A.  H.  STAPLES,  D.  D.  S, 

5nn  a  bottle,  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  for 
■  UU  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  caso.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
Thoroughpin,  Ringbone  (except  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,Windpuff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  &  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Exp  .paid* , 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO*  24  Commercial  A?e**  Binghamton,  NJfc 


K  $100  HORSE 

I  may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  I 
curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri-  ] 
flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  ] 
|  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  3 1 .  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall,  N.Y, 


% 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted.  , 

W rite  for  descriptive  booklet.  £ 


»  MINERAL. 

„  '  HEAVE 

7/XWL  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse" 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


COST  OF  ROOFING. 

All  the  Facts  Prove  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Slate  to  Be  the  Least  Expensive. 

Because  it  is  used  so  generously  on  Hie 
finest  homes  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
pitched  roofs  of  the  best  buildings,  churches, 
museums,  libraries,  etc.,  everywhere  in  fact, 
where  the  roof  must  fittingly  finish  with  a 
chaste  uniformity  the  construction  of  the 
building  beneath,  Slate  has  the  reputation 
of  being  an  expensive  luxury.  Its  many  ex¬ 
cellencies,  its  proof  against  fire,  its  cleanli¬ 
ness,  its  orderliness,  its  smart,  high-class 
and  prosperous  look,  have  gained  it  many 
an  admirer  who  has,  however,  never  given 
it  consideration  on  his  own  buildings  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  too  costly. 

True,  to  put  on  a  roof  of  Sea  Green  and 
Purple  Slate  (the  most  durable  of  all  vari¬ 
eties)  does  cost  a  little  more  than  one  of 
tin,  iron  or  shingles — on  the  average  only  a 
few  cents  a  square  foot  more— but  once  on 
it  begins  instantly  to  cost  less.  For  while 
tin  costs  27  cents,  shingles  35  cents,  and 
iron  57  cents  to  maintain  100  square  feet  a 
year,  the  same  area  of  slate  costs  3V2  cents 
only — or  less. 

John  Black,  Editor  of  the  Carpenter  and 
Builder,  says :  “The  value  of  a  roofing  is 
determined  by  a  variety  of  considerations 
among  which  the  most  important  are  first 
cost,  durability,  appearance,  resistance  of 
fire,  and  expense  of  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pairs.  We  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  noth¬ 
ing  equals  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate. 
Properly  pnt  on,  it  requires  no  further  at¬ 
tention — it  is  practically  permanent  and 
requires  comparatively  no  repairs.” 

Because  of  this  utter  absence  of  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  a  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  roof 
becomes  cheaper  even  than  wood  shingles 
after  only  six  years.  The  rich  man  who 
covers  his  mansion  with  aristocratic  slate 
is,  therefore,  not  extravagant  nor  arrogant, 
but  sensible.  Slate  costs  him  less  than  any¬ 
thing  else — eventually ;  and  not  such  a  very 
iong  “eventually”  either.  Furthermore,  while 
it  is  saving  him  money  every  year  after  the 
first,  it  is  giving  him  appearance,  safety 
from  fire,  freedom  from  worry  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  weather  protection  of  ilie  most 
perfect  sort,  year  after  year,  without  fail, 
for  nothing  extra. 

So  long  as  the  building  of  which  it  forms 
the  roof,  endures,  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Slate  will  give  perfect  service  as  a  roof. 
The  day  that  building  comes  down,  the  slate 
develops  into  an  investment.  Slate,  especial¬ 
ly  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate,  being  the 
hardest  of  all  rocks,  ages  very,  very  slowly. 
It  neither  rusts,  rots  nor  wears.  If  dis¬ 
mantled  carefully,  therefore,  it  will  come 
off  the  building  practically  as  good  as  ever 
— hense  salable.  Length  of  service  as  a 
roof  destroys  the  market  value  of  every 
other  kind  of  material.  It  affects  Sea  Green 
and  Purple  Slate  roof  practically  not  at  all. 
For  example,  in  1805  some  slate  quarried  in 
1800  was  used  to  roof  a  church  near  Delta, 
Pa.  In  1S93  the  church  had  to  be  demol¬ 
ished,  becoming  mere  debris  ;  all  except  the 
slate,  which  was  sold  for  use  on  other 
buildings. 

In  reality  a  good  slate  roof  is  an  asset 
rather  than  an  expense.  It  actually  in¬ 
creases  the  value  of  all  property  on  which 
it  is  used. 


Why  not  Have  a  Roof 
That  Never  Wears  out 9 

You  can  be  saved  of  all  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  leaky  roof  forever.  You  can  have 
a  roof  on  your  home  or  barn 
that  will  enhance  its  value — 


reduce  fire  or  spark  risks — 
last  as  long  as  the  building 
stands — never  need  painting 
or  repairs — and  it  will  actually  cost  you  less 
than  any  other  kind  you  can  name. 

In  justice  to  yourself  and  your 
inborn  sense  of  economy — isn’t 
it  worth  your  while  to  specify 
that  such  a  roofing  be  used  on 
your  barn  or  home— now 7 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  absolutely  uniform  in  quality,  is  inexpensive  and 
wears  forever.  By  It,  in  durability,  service 
and  satisfaction,  all  artificial  preparations  arc 
Judged — yet  no  manufacturer  has 
yet  perfected  an  imitation  as  good 
as  the  natural  universally  satisfac¬ 
tory  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  which 
every  contractor,  builder  or  roofer. 
who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  roofing  material  will  recommend  to  you* 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  “Roofs” 

containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  prac¬ 
tical,  timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will 
save  you  money  in  the  final  selection  of  a 
new  roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 

Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co .  I 

(Roots  That  Never  Wear  Out)  A 

HO  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  V. 

■  and  <f%Cail  this  Coupon  Today******** 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.. 

110  Glark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  “Roofs”  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slato  to  this  address : 

Name . . . •••••" . 

Address..,,. . . . . 

Town . State . 

Style  Roof . . . . 

A  pproximate  Size . 
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ECONOMICS  FOR  THE  POULTRYMAN. 

Economy  in  any  enterprise  or  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  first  requisite  to  success,  and 
nowhere  is  tins  more  applicable  than 
with  the  poultryman.  If  the  poultry- 
man  can  grow  his  own  feeds,  build  his 
own  structures  and  make  his  own  fix¬ 
tures  his  income  from  the  source  of 
poultry  will  be  greater  than  where  all 
these  must  be  bought  or  hired  con¬ 
structed.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
all  lines,  including  poultry.  Years  ago 
it  was  believed  that  chickens  could  only 
be  hatched  and  brooded  with  a  hen, 
but  it  has  been  proven  beyond  question 
or  doubt  that  strong  and  vigorous 
chicks  can  be  hatched  and  brooded  by 
artificial  means  quite  satisfactorily,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  artificial,  homemade 
brooders  that  will  be  described. 

The  brooder  illustrated  in  cut  below 
gave  such  complete  satisfaction  that  it 
is  recommended  highly.  About  400 
chicks  were  brooded  in  this  brooder 
last  year.  The  heat  is  so  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  brooder  that  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  chicks. was  lost  by  im¬ 
proper  brooder  heat.  The  great  mor¬ 
tality  of  young  chicks  is  so  often  at¬ 
tributed  to  improper  brooder  heating. 
The  brooder  shown  was  made  for  an 
outdoor  brooder,  but  may  be  used  in¬ 


pine,  and  several  times  they  got  so 
hot  that  the  pitch  oozed  out  of  them. 

The  description  of  top  portion  is  as 
follows :  This  frame  is  securely  nailed 
together  and  fits  snugly  just  outside 
the  bottom  portion  on  a  half-inch  strip, 
as  is  shown.  In  this  portion  of 
brooder  there  is  one  5  x  7  glass  in  rear 
of  each  portion  for  light,  and  a  small 
door  in  front  for  exit  of  the  chicks. 
Above  each  small  door,  of  which  a 
portion  of  one  can  be  seen,  are  air 
holes  24  in.  x  6  in.  to  admit  air.  Air 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  the 
chicks  grow  older  more  air  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  raising  roof.  Cleats  are -also 
nailed  in  this  upper  part  upon  which 
the  hovers  rest.  The  hovers  are  about 
one  inch  above  pipes  or  cans.  These 
hovers  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
tongued  and  grooved  boards  fitted  tightly 
and  nailed  together,  and  around  the 
edge  of  each  is  nailed  some  old  flan¬ 
nel  scalloped  to  keep  the  warmth  un¬ 
der  the  hover.  We  place  25  to  35 
chicks  in  each  compartment,  and  as 
the}'  grow  older  more  room  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  colony  houses.  The  hovers 
are  about  18  inches  square,  and  are 
supported  on  the  cleats  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  roof  is  in  sections  and  is  com- 


A  SATISFACTORY  HOMEMADE  BROODER. 


Here’s  Good  News  on  My 
1910  Split  Hickory  Buggies 


We  have  the 
largest  exclusive 
vehicle  avrl  har¬ 
ness  factory  in 
the  world.  We 
buy  all  high- 
grade  materials 
in  enormous 
quantities  — 
making  tremen¬ 
dous  savings.  You 
share  in  these  sav¬ 
ings  because  we 
sell  direct  to  you 
at  factoryprice. 
That’s  why 
we  save 
you  25% 
on 
Spli 

Vehicle  you  want 
— from  our 


Let  Me  Pay  Postage  on  My  Big,  New 
Book  of  125  Styles  to  Your  Home 

SEND  me  your  name  now.  I’ll  send  you  my  book. 
Choose  the  Split  Hickory  you  want.  I’ll  guarantee 
to  save  you  25%  on  the  retail  price.  Try  it  30  days 
on  your  own  roads.  If  it  isn’t  all  you  expect— send  it 
back.  If  you  want  to  keep  it — I’ll  guarantee  it  for  2  full 
years.  If  you  decide  to  take  my  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Special — I’ll  save  you  £26.50.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory. 
Save  the  in-between  profits.  Keep  them  at  home  in  your 
own  pockets. 

Just  write  me  now— a  postal.  Know  my  offers  before  you 
buy.  Just  a  penny  to  find  out  how  to  save  25%  on  the 
buggy  you  want.  Write  me. 


125  styles. 


H.  C.  Phelps 
Manufacturer  of 


Split  Hickory  V ehicles 


The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Station  290  »  Columbus,  O. 


30-Day  Free 
Road  Test 


2  Years’ 
Guarantee 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  _ 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mf  g.  Co.J 
Elkhart,  -  -  •  •  Indiana, 


Save 


side  as  well,  and  is  in  four  compart¬ 
ments,  and  our  reason  for  making- 
apartment  brooders  such  as  the  fore¬ 
going  illustration  gives,  is  that  all 
lamps  are  together,  which  saves  time 
in  tending,  and  more  heat  is  got  out 
of  the  four  lamps  with  less  fuel 
consumption  than  if  four  lamps  were 
in  four  separate  brooders. 

In  making  the  brooder,  a  fair  grade 
of  lumber  was  used.  The  lower  sec¬ 
tion  was  first  to  be  constructed,  and  is 
soft  pine,  1  in.  x  2  in.  x  9  ft.  2  in. 
This  frame  was  nailed  together,  mak¬ 
ing  it  28  inches  wide  and  nine  feet  long, 
inside  measurement.  The  floor  was 
then  laid  on  this  frame,  which  is  of 
pine  tongued  and  grooved,  tightly  fit¬ 
ted  together.  The  floor  was  divided 
into  four  equal  sections,  making  each 
section  27  x  28  inches,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  section  a  three-  inch  hole 
was  cut.  Then  the  frame  was  turned 
over  and  a  one-inch  strip  was  nailed 
on  all  around  the  inside  of  box  tight 
up  against  the  floor,  then  the  metal 
sheet  which  fits  tightly  in  the  box  was 
securely  nailed  to  the  wooden  strips. 
Pieces  of  strap  iron  were  nailed  to  the 
sides  of  frame  directly  under  the  open¬ 
ings  sawed  in  the  flooring  under  which 
the  lamps  set.  These  strips  were  bent 
in  such  a  way  that  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  metal  sheet  and  help  hold 
it  in  place  and  keep  it  from  bagging 
down  in  the  center.  Over  the  holes 
above  described  were  nailed  quart  tin 
fruit  cans  with  bottoms  melted  out, 
through  which  passes  the  heated  air 
that  heats  the  hovers,  which  will  be 
described  later.  On  either  side  of 
brooder  four  ^-inch  holes  are  bored, 
shown  where  the  strip  is  cut,  that  sup¬ 
ports  top  of  brooder.  These  are  for 
ventilation. 

The  one  great  feature  we  bold  for  a 
brooder  with  similar  hovers  is  that  the 
heat  comes  from  the  bottom,  yet  heats 
the  back  of  the  chicks.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  hover  the  chicks  have  no  cor¬ 
ners  in  which  to  crowd,  and  the  heat 
goes  from  the  center  out  all  over  the 
brooder,  and  not  from  a  certain  section 
or  side  •  where  the  chicks  will  crowd 
the  weaker  ones  into  the  cold  to  die. 
Some  may  question  whether  this  hover 
ever  gets  very  warm,  but  it  might  be 
well  to  say  that  our  hovers  are  all  of 


mon  boards  nailed  together,  as  is  to 
be  seen  by  the  section  leaning  against 
one  end  of  brooder.  These  boards  are 
covered  with  a  good  grade  of  two-ply 
felt  roofing  which  is  absolutely  water¬ 
proof.  These  sections  are  light  and 
easily  handled.  We  have  also  had  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  using  fireless  brooders, 
but  with  what  experience  we  have  had 
up  to  this  time  believe  lamp  brooders 
are  to  be  preferred  for  early  broods. 
However,  our  personal  experience  does 
not  extend  over  long  enough  time  to 
state  definitely,  but  hope  to  try  the 
fireless  brooders  further.  We  have  a 
large  homemade  one,  costing  about 
$5,  while  the  brooder  illustrated  cost 
about  $12.  Gasoline  heated  brooders 
are  being  used  by  some,  and  we  hope 
to  try  them  out  at  some  future  time. 

IRA  G.  SHELLABARGER. 


Let  Us  Make  You  a 
PRICE— FREIGHT 


No  wagon  ever  made  can  stand  the 
service — give  the  life-long  satisfac¬ 
tion— have  the  tremendous  capacity 
and  strength,  and  be  as  light  in  Its 
own  weight,  and  as  light  draft  as 
STEEL  HANDY  WAGON." 


Prepaid 

the  “BRECO  ALL- 


BRECO 

ALL-STEEL 

WAGONS 


So,  no  wagon* 
maker  has  ever 
dared  to  sell  wag¬ 
ons  before  on  such 
a  liberal  selling 
plan — at  such  a  price — 
direct  from  factory  — 
Freight  Prepaid. 
Investigate  at  once  — 
don’t  think  of  buying 
until  you  get  our  as¬ 
tonishing  low  prices— and  can  judge  for  yourself  by  reading  our 


2  1-2 
Lightest  Draft. 


Mud  Can’t 
Clog. 


REE 


-describes,  illus¬ 
trates  and  ex¬ 
plains  all  the 
actual  facts  to 
your  great  saving 
and  advantage — 


telling  why  we  can  afford  to  give  you 

30  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL 
S  YEARS’  GUARANTEE 


No  wagon-maker  has  ever  dared  to'offer  WOODEN  or  any 
other  wagons  on  such  a  “prove  it”  plan  as  this.  Highest- 
grade  steel — every  part  interchangeable.  Perfect— expert 
workmanship  guaranteed.  Handsomest  wagon,  and 
stands  the  hardest  tests  under  any  usage— practically  made 
to  order  for  you,  as  you  can  select  any  sizes  and  size 
wheels  to  suit  you.  Send  your  name  today  for  our 
“BRECO  ALL-STEEL  WAGON’1  Full-LIno  Cata¬ 
logue-Sent  FREE.  Illustrated  In  colors. 


THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 

Wagon  Dept.  214.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 

The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  w’ork.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.  SY^5.USE 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS0FFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new. 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.  It  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that !  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  in  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  S15.95  proposition. 


Bo  “S  AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low.  the  quality  is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Bun  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated.  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  alxjut  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion.  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  In  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent’s, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer’s)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  on  pvery  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 
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LEGAL  MATTERS 

Rights  of  Wife  and  Child  in  Real  Estate. 

A  man  having  a  wife  and  children  pro¬ 
poses  to  sell  his  farm  ;  should  his  wife  join 
in  executing  the  deed?  In  case  of  the  death 
of  either  parents  will  the  children  receive 
an  interest?  F-  B- 

New  Jersey. 

The  wife  should  join  in  the  deed  in  order 
to  convey  her  dower  interest,  otherwise  the 
title  would  be  defective.  The  law  protects 
the  dower  rights  of  a  wife,  which  attach 
to  the  property  unless  conveyed  by  the  free 
act  of  the  wife.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
parent  each  child  receives  as  heir  an  estate 
in  the  real  property  owned  by  the  late 
parent  who  died  without  a  will. 

Purchaser  Fails  to  Complete  Contract. 

I  sold  a  farm  to  B.  who  took  possession 
hut  paid  no  part  of  the  purchase  price.  B 
sowed  a  crop  of  wheat  and  then  abandoned 
(he  farm.  What  can  I  do? 

Ohio.  M.  R. 

A  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  is  not 
binding  unless  it  is  in  writing.  If  you  have 
a  written  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  farm 
and  B  does  not  pay  according  to  the  terms 
you  may  recover  from  him  the  difference 
between  the  selling  price  and  the  market 
value.  If  you  do  not  care  to  proceed  against 
him  you  may  take  possession  and  harvest 
the  wheat. 

Breaking  Roads  in  Winter. 

Our  roads  are  worked  by  the  town  labor 
system,  and  many  of  them  are  closed  this 
Winter  by  snowdrifts.  Who  should  keep 
them  open?  L.  E. 

New  York. 

The  town  superintendent,  where  roads  are 
worked  by  the  town  system,  shall  divide 
the  town  into  districts  for  the  removal  of 
snow,  filing  same  November  15,  of  each  year, 
and  shall  assess  one  day’s  labor  for  each 
adult.  He  may  further  tax  corporations 
and  residents  according  to  their  assessment ; 
these  are  taxed  in  labor  or  money.  The 
superintendent  has  extensive  power  to  col¬ 
lect  lands  and  summons  labor  to  keep  the 
roads  passable,  and  if  he  neglects  to  take 
reasonable  means  to  open  the  roads  he  may 
be  removed.  Highway  Law  1909,  Sects. 
78-81. 

A  Greedy  Telephone  Company, 

An  unincorporated  telephone  concern 
agreed  to  give  me  service  at  $G  per  year  if 
I  would  build  a  short  line  connecting  my 
place  with  their  wires  .  I  did  this ;  now 
they  have  advanced  the  rate  and  have 
strung  other  wires  on  my  poles.  What  are 
my  remedies?  p.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  are  dealing  with  an  unknown  associa¬ 
tion  of  a  cooperative  nature.  If  there  was 
no  understanding  that  the  concern  could 
use  your  poles  for  their  wires  you  may 
recover  of  them'  for  any  damage.  We  doubt 
if  you  can  cut  down  th.e  wires,  as  the  law 
gives  extensive  protection  to  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines.  You  should  write  them 
calling  attention  to  the  contract  for  service 
at  .?(!,  and  demand  that  they  remove  their 
wires  or  make  allowance  for  their  use. 

Property  of  Deceased  Heirs. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  wife  devised  property 
to  her  husband  to  be  used  to  maintain  his 
position.  At  his  death  both  the  real  and 
personal  property  shall  descend  to  C.  D  and 
E,  relatives  of  the  wife.  C  and  D  died 
before  the  husband,  leaving  other  relatives 
of  the  wife  of  equal  degree  of  relationship. 
How  does  the  property  go? 

New  York.  o.  l. 

The  facts  stated  are  brief.  An  inspection 
of  the  will  no  doubt  will  show  that  the 
husband  has  a  life  interest,  and  that  the 
remainder  shall  go  to  C,  D,  and  E  and 
their  heirs.  Since  C  and  D  are  dead  the 
heirs  of  each  will  receive  the  share  falling 
to  C  and  D  respectively.  All  instruments 
provide  for  the  heirs,  assigns  and  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  party  receiving  the  property. 
A  person  may  draw  a  will  to  suit  himself, 
but  custom,  practice  and  the  law  favor  the 
protection  of  the  heirs  of  a  beneficiary  in 
case  the  beneficiary  dies  before  the  grantor 
or  testators. 

Contract  for  Right  of  Way. 

A  lumber  company  entered  into  a  contract 
with  me  whereby  I  agreed  to  allow  them  to 
cut  a  roadway  through  my  woods  on  the 
conditions  that  they  would  pile  up  the 
hard  wood  and  pay  for  the  soft  wood. 
They  fail  to  keep  their  contract.  What 
should  I  do?  e.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  a  verbal  contract,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  company  will  dispute  your  con¬ 
tentions.  You  should  write  them  a  formal 
letter  reciting  the  facts  and  demand  that 
they  keep  their  agreement,  otherwise  you 
will  close  the  road  and  sue  them  for  the 
damage  done  you.  Keep  a  copy  of  your 
letter.  It  is  better  to  reduce  such  con¬ 
tracts  to  writing,  as  many  concerns  regard 
the  farmer  as  defenseless  and  take  base 
advantage  of  him.  If  necessary  write  several 
letters,  keeping  copies.  This  may  bring 
them  to  terms,  and  also  put  you  in  a  better 
position  to  protect  your  rights  in  case  of  a 
suit. 


^Cropping  Ahead  of  Wheat. 

.4.  IF.  TI.,  Summit,  N.  J. — I  have  on  my 
farm  a  10-acre  field,  which  can  seldom  be 
worked  before  the  first  week  in  April.  It  was 
in  corn  last  year,  and  grass  for  four  years 
previous ;  has  been  well  fertilized  and  was 
plowed  late  last  Fall.  This  Spring  I  intend 
putting  in  oats  and  cow  peas,  the  seed  for 
which  I  have,  and  cut  for  hay.  After  this 
would  I  have  time  to  plow  or  disk  and  put 
in  a  second  crop  of  peas  for  turning  under 
before  seeding  down  with  Winter  wheat?  I 
also  have  a  10-acre  field  of  Winter  rye, 
which  I  intended  plowing  under  and  plant¬ 
ing  with  corn  this  Spring,  but  I  am  told 
corn  does  not  do  well  on  freshly  turned 
under  rye.  Is  this  so? 

Ans. — You  will  probably  cul  the  oats 
and  peas  for  hay  the  latter  part  of  June. 
You  would  gain  nothing  by  sowing 
Canada  peas  at  that  time.  This  pea  is 
a  cold  weather  crop  and  does  not  do 
well  in  Summer.  It  would  only  makem 
a  puny  growth  and  then  die.  The 
Southern  cow  pea  does  well  in  hot 
weather,  and  if  you  can  chop  up  the 
oat  and  pea  stubble  with  a  disk  and 
broadcast  five  pecks  of  cow  peas  per 
acre  you  will,  with  a  fair  season,  get 
a  profitable  growth  to  plow  under  for 
the  wheat.  We  have  not  had  good  re¬ 
sults  with  corn  when  green  rye  is 
plowed  under  except  when  the  rye  is 
cut  and  wilted  before  plowing.  One 
trouble  is  that  rye  sucks  the  water  out 
of  the  soil  and  is  then  plowed  under 
without  rolling.  The  ground  dries  out 
and  the  corn  never  makes  a  good  start. 


Butter  from  Wind. — I  have  been  reading 
your  interesting  articles  on  the  butter 
merger  machine,  as  we  got  “roped  in”  on 
same.  It  makes  the  butter,  or  what.  looks 
like  butter,  but  you  want  to  keep  it  in  a 
very  cold  place  or  you  will  soon  have  a 
bowl  full  of  milk,  as  it  turns  when  placed 
where  there  is  heat.  For  all  this,  let  us 
“give  the  devil  his  due,”  as  it  makes  an 
excellent  whipped  cream  beater.  r.  b. 

Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


NINE  SIZES 
IN  ONE 

STANDARD 
POSTHOLE  AUGER 

If  you  have  fences  to 
build,  trees  or  shrubs  to 
plant  or  wells  to  bore  in 
earth ,  send  for  our 
catalog  A 

Standard  Earth  Auder  Co* 

1128-1134  Newport  Avenue 

Chicago.  Ill. 
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Here’s  the  Easy  Way  to  Dig! 

Iwan  Post  Hole  and  Well  Atigrer  does  a 
day  ’8  work  in  two  hours!  Slips  riyhtthrough  wet  or  dry 
hard-pan,  clay,  gumbo,  sand  or  gravel  with  little  ex¬ 
ertion.  Digs  3-ft.  post  hole  in  three  minutes  in  any 
kind  of  soil!  With  cheap  pipo  extension  you  can  dig 
40  to  60  foot  wells  in  a  day.  Works  on  only  success¬ 
ful  scientific  principle.  Name  Iwan  protects  yon 
against  worthless  imitations.  Most  dealers  will  supply 
(you.  If  yours  can’t,  write  us,  enclosing  hi9  name  and 
we’ll  send  valuable  FREE  Book  “Easy  Digging’'  and 
name  of  nearest  Iwan  dealer  Address  1 10j 

Iwan  llros..  Dept.  6 »  Soutli  Bend.  Ind. 
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Write  for  An  Actual  Sample  of 
Page  Fence -FREE! 


Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  and 
our  valuable  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real  Page 
Wire!  Examine  the  method  of  weaving  the  wonderful  Page  Knot — 
the  Knot  that  can’t  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles  of  Page  Fence 
and  the  Panorama  of  Pictures  showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in  our  great  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories,  we  put  elasticity,  tensile  strength  and  durability  into  High- 
Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire.  Learn  what  this  means 
in  economy. 


The  steel  from  which  Page  Fence  is  made  is  50  per  cent  stronger 
than  common  Bessemer  Wire,  and  the  galvanizing  is  50  per  cent 

heavier.  Page  Fence  saves  posts,  nails,  staples  and  labor, 
because  its  stiff,  strong,  coiled  spring,  horizontal  wires 
support  themselves  over  a  long  span.  The  actual 
saving  is  50  or  more  posts  every  100  rods. 

Page  Fence  adapts  itself  to  hilly  or  uneven 
ground.  Plolds  stock  securely,  protects  crops 
and  saves  time,  worry  and  repairs. 

Specified  by  U.  S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.  Approved  by  a  million  farmers. 
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“Show  Me”  Coupon  Brings 
Sample  and  Catalog  Free 

Fill  out  and  send  the  “Show  Me”  Cou¬ 
pon  for  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 
and  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Box  257V  ADRIAN,  MICH.  //  Town. 


“Show  ?J8e” 
a  Sample  of 
Page  Fence  FREE 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  CO. 

Box  2B7V  Adrian,  Mich, 


Please  Bend  Free  Sample  of 
Pago  Woven  Wire  Fence  and 

Catalog.  I  own . acres 

and  am  interested  in 

□  Stock  |  |Hay  f  |  Fruit 

□  Grain  □  Poultry 
(Put  check  mark  in  proper  squares.) 


Name _ 


State. 


R.F.D.. 


Cents  a  Rod 

‘For  22-in.  Hog  Fence;  15  8-4e  for  13^ 
26-inch;  18  3-lc  for  31-inch;  22c 
for  34-inch;  25c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  or  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  ideal  barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

K1TSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 

free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box3i  4  Winchester.  Ind. 


FENCE  f£ade3^a 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


THE  WARD 


ard  Ornamental  Fence 

Cheaper and  farmorcdurnble  than 
wood  for  Lawus,  Churches,  Ceme* 
teries.  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 
free.  Ask  For  Special  Offer. 
tE.N’CE  CO,  Box 443 1 Decatur  Ind. 


CYCLONE 


Ornamental  Fences  ami  Gates 
are  giving  satisfaction  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Our  1910  Catalogue  tells.  Big,  Strong 
Farm  Gates  built  to  stand  use  and  abuse. 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  1241  E.  55th  Street, 
Cleveland,  0. 


Fence  Buyers: — The  greatest  fallacy  in  judg 
fences  is  the  one  of  considering  weight  per  rod 
per  roll  as  the  measure  of  strength  or  value. 

See !  Here  are  two  fences  of  equal  weight.  The  one  on  the  left  is  burdened 
with  holding  devices — whether  they  be  clamps,  wraps  or  ties  they  add  waste  weight 
The  stay  wires  of  this  fence  are  smaller  than  the  line  wires — a  point  of  weakness. 
Every  wire  in  the  fence  shown  on  the  left  is  smaller  than  the  smallest  wire  in  the 
fence  on  the  right,  the 


Perfect”  Fence 


and  yet  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect” — made  of  larger  and  stronger  wires — line  and  stay 
wires  all  the  same  size — is  of  the  same  weight  per  rod  (or  per  roll)  as  the  weaker 
fence.  That  s  because  there  is  no  waste  weight — no  clamps,  no  wraps,  no  ties 
in  the  “Pittsburgh  P erfect  .  It  is  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point— 

One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout . 

Judge  the  fence  by  the  size  of  the  wires. 

That  is  the  only  sure  test  of  strength. 

The  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  costs  less  than  any  other  fence  made 
same  gauge  (size)  wire. 

Every  wire  in  it  is  of  open  hearth  steel  galvanized  by  our  improved  process, 
73  different  styles  for  every  fence  purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  CANADIAN  FARM. 

The  Round  of  the  Seasons. 

Part  I. 

The  Seasons. — The  Spring  of  1909 
was  cold  and  wet  on  this  part  of  the 
continent,  at  least,  and  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  other  sections  of  Eastern 
Canada  and  of  the  Eastern  States,  these 
conditions  were  not  confined  to  Quebec. 
All  through  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
long  past  the  middle  of  May  the  rainy 
season  continued.  If  a  man  were 
philosopher  enough  to  ;sit  on  the  fence 
and  whistle  (figuratively  speaking) 
through  it  all,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
his  temper  would  be  apt  to  assert  itself 
under  slight  provocation.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  has  spent  some  time  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  tells  me  that  our  seasons  for  the 
last  two  years  remind  him  of  the  wet 
and  dry  seasons  of  that  State.  Certainly 
a  superabundance  of  Spring  rains  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  Summer  drought  has 
been  the  order  of  procedure  for  the  las-t 
two  growing  seasons.  This  friend  made 
the  statement  that  if  these  conditions  were 
to  continue  irrigation  would  be  more 
necessary  than  drainage.  I  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  if  irrigation  will  ever  be  practiced, 
except  on  limited  areas  and  for  special 
crops  in  this  Province.  To  my  mind 
thorough  drainage  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  in  fact  the  foundation  stone 
of  success,  if  good  crops  are  to  be  grown 
under  average  conditions,  and  especially 
under  such  conditions  as  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  for  the  last  two  years.  If 
we  are  to  have  Summer  droughts,  it  is 
of  prime  importance  that  our  land  be  in 
condition  for  sowing  or  planting  early, 
in  order  that  our  crops  get  a  good  start 
before  the  dry  season  comes  on.  Land 
which  can  be  fitted  for  a  crop  early  in 
the  season  is,  by  reason  of  this  fitting 
and  by  reason  of  the  capacity  which 
well-drained  soils  possess  for  holding 
moisture,  in  the  best  of  conditions  for 
withstanding  a  drought.  Our  best  crops 
for  both  of  these  dry  seasons,  including 
corn,  potatoes,  grass  and  grain,  were  on 
the  gravelly  ridges,  for  the  reason  that 
these  ridges  could  be,  and  were  sown 
and  planted  in  season.  In  a  few  places 
on  the  low  ground  oats  stood  shoulder 
high,  but  this  was  where  tiles  were  laid 
to  tap  some  springy  place. 

Mixed  Grain. — Our  first  sowing  this 
last  season  was  on  the  first  day  of  May. 
The  highest  and  driest  half  of  a  six-acre 
field  was  seeded  to  a  mixture  of  peas, 
oats,  barley  and  wheat.  Grass  and 
clover  seed  were  added  in  the  following 
proportions  per  acre:  Timothy,  six 

pounds,  Orchard  grass,  six  pounds,  com¬ 
mon  Red  clover,  eight  pounds,  Alsike 
clover,  two  pounds.  The  Timothy  and 
clover  'seeds  were  mixed  together  and 
sown  from  the  grass  seed  box  of 
the  drill.  The  Orchard  grass,  being 
too  large  to  sow  with  the  others,  was 
mixed  with  the  grain  and  sown  in  the 
drills.  I  was  afraid  that  it  might  be 
covered  too  deeply  in  this  way,  but  it 
seems  to  have  come  through  all  right — 
at  any  rate  there  is  a  good  stand  of  it. 
The  grain  mixture  was  approximately  as 
follows  per  acre:  Oats,  six  pecks,  peas, 
one  peck,  barley,  two  pecks,  wheat,  one 
peck.  White  Banner  oats  were  used, 
Canada  field  pears,  Mensury  barley  and 
Wild  Goose  wheat,  the  latter  so-called  j 
from  the  fact  that  the  variety  originated 
from  a  few  kernels  found  in  the  crop 
of  a  wild  goose  which  had  been  'shot. 
We  had  used  the  same  mixture  before 
with  the  exception  of  the  wheat,  which, 
although  it  ripened  up  fairly  well  from 
the  first  sowing,  failed  to  mature  with 
the  other  grain  on  that  part  of  the 
field  which  was  sown  two  weeks  later. 
In  this  climate  we  have  no  trouble  with 
peas  ripening  before  oats,  in  fact,  many 
pea  pods  will  be  quite  green  when  oats 
are  ready  to  cut.  The  barley  always 
shoots  up  first  and  heads  out  above  the 
oats,  but  in  a  few  days  the  latter  grain 
will  be  found  'shading  the  barley,  and  in 
this  way  retarding  its  ripening.  A  few 
heads  of  barley  may  become  over-ripe 


and  drop  off  in  cutting,  but  most  of 
these  will  be  caught  in  the  sheaf  with 
the  rest  of  the  grain,  especially  where 
pea  vines  are  present  to  help  in  binding 
the  whole  together.  The  lower  half  of 
this  six-acre  field  was  not  in  condition  to 
sow  until  the  middle  of  May.  It  was 
sown  to  exactly  the  same  mixture  of 
grains  and  grasses,  with  the  exception 
that  more  of  the  Alsike  and  less  of  the 
Red  clover  was  used.  The  field  as  a 
whole  yielded  50  bushels  of  grain  per 
acre,  the  heaviest  part  as  stated  before 
was  the  driest  half  which  was  sown  in 
season.  Just  what  was  the  difference  in 
actual  yield  per  acre  between  the  two 
sowings  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  the 
grain  was  all  put  into  the  same  mow 
and  thrashed  out  together.  In  throwing 
out  the  sheaves,  however,  we  knew  in  a 
moment  when  we  had  come  to  the  first 
sowing,  the  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  sheaves  being  very  noticeable.  The 
“catch”  of  grass  and  clover  seed  was 
good  upon  the  whole  field,  but  especially 
good  upon  the  early  sowing.  This  field 
was  given  a  light  dressing  of  manure 
with  the  spreader  after  the  grain  was 
cut,  so  we  expect  a  big  crop  of  hay 
there  next  year.  It  is  now  covered 
with  about  six  inches,  of  snow,  part  of 
which  came  early  in  December  and  has 
remained  ever  since ;  consequently  there 
is  little  frost  in  the  ground  to  date 
(January  13)  ;  none  at  all,  in  fact,  in  the 
woods  and  in  the  low  places  of  the 
fields.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  this 
piece  of  land  was  given  a  light  dressing 
of  wood  ashes  and  basic  slag  (Thomas 
phosphate)  in  the  Spring  before  sowing. 
Our  chief  object  was  to  secure  a  good 
growth  of  clover.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  grain  was  also  benefited  by 
the  a=hes  and  slag.  The  bulk  of  our 
sowing  this  last  season  was  done  after 
the  middle  of  May.  Some  years  it  is 
all  done  in  April,  but  that  is  exceptional 
in  this  climate.  c.  s.  moore. 


Stump  Puller 


Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man  can  lift 
20  tons.  3  styles.  10  sizes.  $25  and  up.  Screw, Cable  or  Hand  Power. 
We  make  cheapest  TILE  DITCHER  and  the  best 
pnrn  Uor  if  oo  +  ar  ever  s°ld-  One  horse  cuts  2  rows. 
I*  u  I  II  lldl  VColbl  One  man.  No  twine.  On  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Our  new  64-page  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today. 
H.  R  BENNETT  &  COMPANY,  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO. 


Townsend 
Wire  Stretcher 

Steel  grips  that  never  slip;  stretches 
to  last  post  as  well  as  to  any;  most 
easily  attached  or  detached  of  any 
i  mplement  made.  Buy  it  at  any  hard¬ 
ware  store.  Send  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  R. TOWNSEND.  Painted  Post,  N.Y. 


NCHOR  FENCE 

gives  lasting  service  above 
everything,  There’s  a  dif¬ 
ference,  of  course,  in  the 
wire,  construction  and 
galvanizing.  Free  samp.  &  catalog. 
ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MFC.  CO., 
Dept.  O,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 
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Wemanufacturo  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shippinrto  users  only, atmanufacturers’  prices.  No 
agents.  Ou  rcatalog  is  F ree.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO,  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

A  quarter  of  a  century ’3  experience 
helps  us  in  deciding  the  proper  ma¬ 
terial  s  to  use  and  proper  methods  of 
constructing  tho  heavy  weigh  t  Woven 
Wire  and  Field  Erected  Fences  and 
steel  gates.  Catalog  Free.  Our  Prices 
will  at  tract  you. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Dept  II.  CLEVELAND, 0. 
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HEAVIEST 
u_  FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
r  ence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 
Bull  Proof  Fences.  Getcatalog 
and  free  sample  for  test. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  O. 

Dept.  59 


400 Stronger 
Than  Others 


Pull  Your  Stumps  With  the  ONLY  All-Steel 
Triple-Power  a®!*  ■  ■  ■ 

Hercules 

Stump 
Puller 

Sold  on  30  Days’ 

FREE 
TRIAL 

No  more  excuses  for 
stumpy  fields.  Try  this 
.Hercules  Stump  Puller  on 
Jyour  place  for  30  days  at 
our  risk,  Write  NOW  for 
,our  offer  on  the  only  All- 
Steel  Triple-Power  Stump 
Puller  made. 

Hitch  On— The  Stump  is  Bound  to  Gome 

The  strength  is  there  and  the  power  is  there.  You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers, 
but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  different  matter.  It  has  400#  more  strength  than 
the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  with  our  triple-power  attachment  a  one-third  greater  pull 
is  developed.  The  Hercules  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  the  only  stump  puller  that  is  guaranteed  for  three  years.  The 
only  stump  puller  made  with  double  safety  ratchets,  making  them  doubly 
safe.  The  only  stump  puller  having  all  bearings  and  working  parts 
turned ,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power 
and  making  it  extremely  light  running. 


Cast  Iron 
16500  lbs. 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 

Bronze 
36000  lbs. 


Look  At  This  Table  W 

You  will  see  why  we  have  made  the  Hercules  of  steel.  The  table 
gives  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  each  different  material.  Steel  is 
the  only  material  for  the  Hercules. 

„  ,  Bon't,  Risl‘  Dynamite  *,.Ite.ble  Iron 

It  s  dangerous  and  it  s  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the  ^nnon  iHc 
stump  and  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again.  The  lub* 

Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all,  big  stumps  and  small  stumps. 

Wrought  Tron 
47000  lbs. 


all,  big  stumps  and  small  stumps, 
good  sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  It  is  the  machine 
for  satisfactory  work  and  keeping  down  the  expense.  Write  us  a 
postal  now  for  free  book  and  special  30- Day  Free  Trial  Proposition, 
also  low  price  to  lirst  buyers  in  each  locality. 

Address 


Hercules  Manufacturing  Go« 

330  17th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


I 
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Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30  days’  use,  anyway, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 

I’ll  pay  the  freight.  I  don’t  want  any  money  in  advance 


— any  deposit — any  contract, 
to  ship  you  a — 


All  1  want  is  your  permission 


CHATHAM 


FANNING  MILL.  SEED 
GRADER and CLEANER 

1  Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
price  on  easy  terms.  I  think  you’ll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
^graded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops — neces¬ 
sary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
y°u  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK.  No.  104,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Book  No.  104.  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  M ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
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Continental’  BINDER 


Its  perfect  performance  in  all  kinds  of  grain  and  under  all 
conditions,  in  all  grain  growing  countries  of  the  world,  and  its 
ability  to  produce  results,  have  put  it  in  a  class  by  itself — the  grain  binder  of 
today,  tomorrow  and  all  times  to  come — the  binder  you  will  be  delighted  with. 

The  Johnston  Binder  has  greater  strength  and  more  elevator  capacity 
than  any  other  binder.  Roller  bearing  wheels,  folding  dividers,  right-hand 
levers  in  easy  reach  of  the  driver,  an  adjustable  reel  and  back  wing,  which 
can  be  set  for  any  kind  of  grain  under  all  soil  conditions;  a  trip  that  never 
repeats,  a  knotter  that  always  ties;  light  of  draft.  Built  in  four  sizes— 5  ft. , 
6  ft.,  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  Every  binder  is  fully  guaranteed. 

In  short,  the  Johnston  1  Continental’’  Binder  is  a  strongly  constructed, 
light,  accessible,  easily  operated,  clean  cut,  easy  running,  perfect-working 
grain  binder,  reduced  to  the  simplest  and  most  dependable  form— in  fact, 
meets  every  requirement  of  the  most  exacting  farmer. 

Remember  we  are  the  original  independent  firm,  as  we  have  no  connec¬ 
tions  whatever  with  any  trust,  combine  or  monopoly  of  harvesting  machines. 

Let  us  send  you  our  1910  Catalogue.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  will 
greatly  interest  you.  It’s  FREE.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

BOX  100  B 

BATAVIA,  -  NEW  YORK 


1910. 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 
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BEST  OHIO  CLAY.  HARD  BURNED.  WILL  LAST  FOR  EVER, 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  Tile  write  us. 

THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 

FLATIRON  BUILDING. 

Largest  manufacturers  in  America. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Rldinff  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  >.  re  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Boak.lt’s 

FREE. 


Plrot  or  fixed 
wheel,  wheels 


high  or  loir 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Boi  102-C  GRENLOCH,  N,  J, 


TAT  pi  T  DRILLING 
V?  JU 1/ 1/  MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  Avith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


/7npupto  $4.25  Boys  the  Most  Useful* 
I  Ub  Article  Any  Farmer  Can  Own 

It  Is  the  great  Burr  Automatic  Safety 
Tackle  Block— the  one  rope  tackle  block 
that  does  a  chain  block’s  work.  One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  four  in  chang¬ 
ing  wagon  boxes,  lifting  injured  ani¬ 
mals,  stretching  wire  fences,  and 
many  other  farm  jobs  that  need 
strength.  It  has  no  teeth,  wedges 
and  eccentrics  to  bite,  tear  and  wear 
rope.  It  locks  unfailingly  and  holds 
firmly  and  safely  on  greasy  and  wet 
rope,  and  in  any  position — even  up  *ide 
down.  The  simplest,  strongest,  handiest 
farm  help  ever  invented.  You  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  it  if  it  cost  twico  tho 
money.  Capacity,  600 
up  to  5,000  lbs.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and 
complete  instructions. 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

136  Viaduct.  Cleveland,  O. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


"iROSS  SILO 


The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  Juno 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  ono  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est.l850) 
Box  13  SPRIJiUHEbD.  OHIO 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO.,  * 
Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 


EARLY  BUYERS 

SAVE  MONEY  I 

earn  ,T  money  errE  PAID 


[SILOS 

of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Now  York,  Now  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and 
others.  Further  proof  of  their  superiority  contained 
in  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it.  Also  cutting  machinery, 

iHARnER^M^C^^H^OBLESKlLOI^L^ 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 

NG 


128  INTERNATIONAL 
sag  SILOS  ■  ■ 
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strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  Box  13,  Linenvilie,  Pa. 


Sour  Muck  on  Alfalfa. 

K.  IF.  L.,  Minong,  Wis. — Can  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  if  not  from  experience,  from 
observation  and  best  judgment,  your  opinion 
as  to  what  effect  a  mulch  of  peaty  soil,  sour 
of  course,  will  have  applied  plentifully  to 
Alfalfa,  to  be  worked  into  the  soil  with  a 
disk,  to  increase  the  supply  of  humus  after 
a  year’s  use  as  mulch,  lime  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  at  rate  of  two  tons  raw  rock  per  acre? 
Also  on  sour,  sandy  loam,  well  drained, 
which  is  better  to  apply  to  correct  the  acid¬ 
ity  of  the  soil,  raw  limestone  in  size  one- 
oighth-inch  down  to  dust  at  the  rate  of  two 
tons  per  acre,  or  slaked  lime  at  the  same 
rate  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  offer  the  following  as 
an  opinion,  only  to  start  a  discussion. 
If  anyone  has  experience  we  would  like 
to  hear  a  report  of  it.  We  do  not  think 
the  two  tons  of  raw  rock  will  furnish 
lime  enough  to  sweeten  that  soil.  We 
think  it  would  pay  to  take  time  to  com¬ 
post  that  black  soil  before  it  is  spread 
over  the  Alfalfa.  To  put  it  on  raw 
would,  we  believe,  hurt  the  crop.  For 
such  a  soil  as  you  speak  of  we  consider 
burned  lime  best.  By  that  we  mean 
lump  lime  from  the  kilns  slaked  to  a 
powder  by  air  or  water. 

Canada  Peas  for  Manure. 

J.  T.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. — Last  Spring  I  had 
some  worn-out  land  plowed  that  has  been 
in  sod  for  meadow  continuously  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  had  it  sown  to  rye,  Al- 
sike  and  common  Red  clover  mixed,  but  no 
good  results  whatever,  the  rye  making  a 
good  start,  but  shortly  thereafter  it  rusted 
so  badly  that  none  of  it  was  left  growing 
in  the  field.  The  clover  failed  to  grow,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  few  scattering  plants  here  and 
there.  Later,  in  place  and  stead  of  what  I 
intended  to  grow  there,  I  had  a  splendid 
crop  of  ragweed,  but  I  did  not  plow  it  un¬ 
der,  hoping  that  the  Fall  rains  might  bring 
on  the  growth  of  clover ;  this  did  not  hap¬ 
pen,  and  now  ragweed  is  the  only  cover  crop 
I  have  in  this  field,  and  that,  of  course  in 
its  dried  condition.  The  soil  runs  from  clay 
and  sandy  loam  to  muck  loam  in  its  lower 
part,  but  is  light  and  void  of  humus.  That 
I  might  not  lose  another  year  in  cropping,  I 
have  thought  of  sowing  this  field  early  in 
the  coming  Spring  to  Canada  peas,  and 
have  them  plowed  under  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  then  plant  late  potatoes,  late  cab¬ 
bage  or  beans  for  general  crop. 

Ans. — The  Canada  peas  will  be  the 
best  crop  for  your  purpose.  Get  them 
in  early — a  heavy  seeding.  Do  not 
burn  off  the  ragweed.  Plow  it  under 
and  kill  it  out  by  later  cultivation.  The 
rust  on  the  grain  and  the  clover  failure 
indicate  a  need  of  lime.  We  would  use 
at  least  a  ton  of  burned  lime  per  acre 
when  seeding  the  peas.  If  you  use  this 
lime  do  not  plant  potatoes;  cabbage  will 
do  better. 

A  Problem  in  Buckwheat  Feeding. 

I  raise  quite  large  amounts  of  buckwheat 
and  corn,  and  keep  a  dairy.  I  have  a  feeding 
problem  I  wish  to  submit  for  advice.  Is 
ground  buckwheat  a  good  feed  for  milch 
cows?  Would  ground  buckwheat  and  corn 
half  and  half  be  all  right?  Or  would  it  be 
better  to  sell  the  buckwheat  at  $1.20  per 
100  pounds  and  buy  gluten,  cornmeal  or 
wheat  middlings  at  about  $1.50  per  100?  I 
would  have  to  haul  the  buckwheat  five  miles 
to  sell  it,  then  haul  other  feed  same  dis¬ 
tance.  v.  t.  s. 

Athens,  Fa. 

Ground  buckwheat  is  a  cheap  feed 
at  $1.20  per  hundred  for  dairy  cows, 
and  is  relished  by  them  as  part  of  the 
grain  ration.  However,  V.  T.  S.  does 
not  say  what  his  roughage  is.  If  it  is 
not  nice  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  or  some 
legume,  his  ration  is  much 'too  wide  for 
satisfactory  results.  The  protein  con¬ 
tent  in  corn  and  buckwheat  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  hence  he  would  be  in 
great  need  of  some  feed  much  richer  in 
that  element;  and  the  purchase  of  either 
cornmeal  or  wheat  middlings  would  not 
better  matters  anj5  and  they  are 
higher  in  price.  If  he  can  exchange 
his  buckwheat  for  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  at  a  mill  where  this  is  their 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  he  would  have  a  feed 
much  relished  by  the  cows  and  very 
high  in  protein  content,  a  feed  nearly 
three  times  as  rich  in  protein  as  the 
entire  grain,  and  at  but  little  more  cost. 

With  his  corn,  this  could  make  up  the 
other  half  of  his  grain  ration,  and  if  I 
could  make  the  exchange,  would  gladly 
make  the  haul  he  mentions.  Certainly 
the  buckwheat  middlings,  gluten  or 
some  concentrate  rich  in  protein  is 
greatly  needed  for  best  results,  especial¬ 
ly  if  he  is  not  feeding  heavily  of  some 
legume,  and  I  infer  there  must  be  some 
allowance  of  stover  from  the  large 
amount  of  corn  grown.  b.  v.  v. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wm,  Calloway 

President 


Get  my 
Special 
Proposition 
which  is 
Real  Co¬ 
operation 
Between 
the  Manu¬ 
facturer 
and  the 
Farmer 


SAVES  YOU 
$25  to  $50 
If  You  Answer  Tills  Ad 

Gut  or  tear  out  this  coupon — or  write  a  postal  or  letter — and  send 
your  name  to  me  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  cream  separator. 
Keep  825  to  850  cash  in  your  own  pocket,  in  savings,  and  get  a  better 
separator  than  you  would  pay  others  885  to 8110  for— you  be  the  judge 
and  jury.  I  promptly  quote  you  prices  direct  from  my  factory  to  you 
—also  send  you  my  big,  free  separator  book  and  special  proposition, 

William  Galloway  Company,  of  Amenio3 

663  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Wm.  Calloway 
Company,  of  America 

“m 


Name. 


Town... . State. 


N' 


By  the  Farmers 
and  Dairymen  of 
America 


Save  $25 
to  $50  on 
Capacities 
From  200 
to  950 
Founds 
PerHour 


EVER  BEFORE  in  the  History  of  High-Grade  Separators 
could  you  buy  the  latest  standard,  highest-grade  machine 
like  the  Galloway  at  such  a  low  direct  price  as  I  can  make  to 
you  now — because  I  am  making  so  many  of  them.  Only  $33.50  and 
upward,  freight  prepaid  to  you  on  90  Days’  Approval  Test  and  20 
years’  guarantee. 

—Any  capacity,  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour,  according  to 
your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  on  the  price. 

— The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  “Bath  of  Oil” 
like  a  $_\000  automobile,  and  all  other  modern  machines. 

—The  only  Separator  that  automatically  oils 
itself. 

— The  only  Separator  into  which  you  can 
pour  oil  at  the  top  once  a  month  from  your  oil 
jug  or  can,  and  have  it  oil  itself  without  danger 
of  running  dry,  or  ruining  itself  like  others.  This 
feature  alone  worth  $50.00  more  than  separators 
builttheold  way.  Costnothingextra  on  Galloway. 

—No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  twice  a  day. 

—Dust-proof— Danger-proof— All  gears  enclosed— Sim¬ 
ple  but  standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 

—Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank.  Worth  $15.00 
on  any  machine.  Costs  nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway. 

Easiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out 
easy  and  can’t  get  back  out  of  place. 

—Easiest  to  run — high  crank — low  tank.  With 
no  high  lifting  and  no  “ba  k-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  finest  quality  cream,  and  all  of  it— no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 

.  Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substan¬ 
tial  as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 

Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts,  told  in  our  New  Cream 
Separator  Book.  Let  me  write  you  personally  and  send 
you  this  Big,  New  Separator  Book  of  mine — postpaid — 

Free,  so  that  you  and  your  wife  and  the  boys  and  girls 
can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of  my  separators  under 
my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of 
the  highest-priced  $85.00  to  $110.00  separators  sold  by  any¬ 
body  today— makers— catalog  houses — supply  houses 
dealers — jobbers  or  anybody  else. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  of  America 

Aufhorlzed  Capital,  $3,500,000.00.  683  Gallowai  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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$94.50 

and  up 

Freight  Prepaid 


30  Days' 
Free  Triai 


90  DAYS’ 

APPROVAL  TEST 


BUY  a  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

If  you  want  the  best  made  at  the 
lowest"  possible  price.  We  build 
wagons  for  service— not  merely  to  sell. 
We  are  the  only  N.  Y.  State  factory 
selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one-third 
of  the  cost  for  you. 

SEND  FOB  ONE  ON  APPROVAL 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed  no  deposit 
Handy  Wagon:  Removable  or  references  required.  Our  wagon  can 
seats,  drop  end  gate,  strong  sell  itself  orthere  will  be  no  sale.  Write 
and  durable.  Can't  be  dupli-  today  for  catalog  of  ^U0  styles  and 
cated  anywhere.  Wholesale  Price  List. 


ANo.  1  Runabout:  Spindle 
seat,  easy  riding,  will  last  for 
many  years.  It  defies  com¬ 
petition. 


FREE!  S6.00  Blanket  for  Early  Orders.  FREE! 

With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  April  1st,  we  give  absolutely  free,  a  handsome  all- 
wool  street  blanket.  It’s  worth  $0.00.  Don’t  miss  It.  Send  for  catalogue  now. 


Rochester  Vehicle  Company ,  360  Main  St.a  Rochester ,  IV.  V. 
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Keep  Your  Horses  Free  From  Blemish 

The  world  has  never  known  a  better  cure  for  Sprains, 
Swellings,  Flesh  Wounds.  Strained  Ligaments  and  Lameness,  or 
Ringbone,  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint  and  Bony  Enlargements  than 
the  old  reliable 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

The  Never  Failing  Remedy 

Starbuck,  Man.,  Mar.  15, 1908. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  for  many  years  and  have  found 
It  a  never  failing  remedy  for  Spavins  and  a  most  excellent  medicine  for  all  other 
ailments  for  which  1 1  is  recommended.  Kindly  send  me  your  book,  “Treatise  on 
the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.”  Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  H.  CODNER. 

As  good  a  liniment  for  household  use  as  for  the  stable.  Get  the  genuine  and 
have  it  on  hand.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  $1  a  Bottle.  6  for  $5.  Get  the 
valuable  book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free,  from  druggists,  or  write  to 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURG  FALLS.  VERMONT 


Does  the  Cows 


a  Heap  of  Good 


Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more" 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stallsaud  Staneh- 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation — a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate — easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  can’v  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  C0./601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower,  Dixon,  Ill. 

We  yet  have  complaints  that  it  does 
not  work  and  they  refuse  to  keep  their 
promise  to  refund  the  money. 

K.  E.  Berean  &  Co.,  288  Washington 
street,  New  York  city,  commission  mer¬ 
chants. 

We  had  one  complaint  which  they  ad¬ 
justed,  but  have  another  now  which  they 
ignore.  We  could  not  recommend  con¬ 
signments  to  them. 

The  National  Mail  Order  Co.,  226  Mercer 
street,  New  York  city. 

We  have  many  complaints  from  people 
who  sent  them  money  and  cannot  get 
the  goods.  They  even  refuse  to  accept 
letters  of  complaint.  Put  them  on  the 
let-alone  list. 

The  Oak  Lawn  Farm,  Nyack,  N.  Y. ;  eggs 
for  hatching. 

A  subscriber  complains  that  they  twice 
failed  of  promises  to  make  good  a 
worthless  setting  of  eggs.  They  decline 
any  explanation,  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  place  such 
orders  elsewhere. 

Carroll,  Cutler  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

They  sent  a  razor  alleged  to  be  worth 
$1  to  one  of  our  subscribers  without  his 
order,  and  are  now  trying  to  collect 
$1.75  for  it.  Their  threatening  letters 
are  pure  bluffs.  They  will  not  sue  on 
any  such  scheme,  and  it  is  safe  to  burn 
the  letters  and  forget  them. 

I  want  to  add  my  testimony  to  others 
against  E.  G.  Lewis.  I  am  a  victim  of  the 
Fibre  Stopper  Co. — had  it  10  years  and 
never  heard  from  it.  While  he  may  do  a 
big  publishing  business  and  be  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  “League,”  I  think  it  is  equally 
dishonest  to  take  a  person’s  money  and 
never  make  any  return.  Such  a  man  in  my 
judgment  cannot  be  trusted.  E.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lewis,  like  other  promoters,  gets 
money  out  of  people  by  promising  them 
more  than  he  or  anyone  else  could  or 
woulfd  perform.  He  organized  this 
company  for  a  million  dollars.  The  only 
assets  were  some  patents.  He  refunded 
to  those  who  first  complained  to  us, 
but  as  the  complaints  multiplied  he  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.  The  stock  had  no  value 
when  he  sold  it,  and  has  none  now  that 
we  can  discover. 

Moore  Seed  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen :  I  am  sorry  to  note  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorkek  of  January  1  a  state¬ 
ment  of  your  unfair  dealing  with  a  sub¬ 
scriber  of  that  great  agricultural  journal. 

I  am  writing  this  to  notify  you  that  as 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Association  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  next  meeting 
of  our  association,  and  if  the  complaint  is 
not  promptly  settled  satisfactorily  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  to  let  all  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
know  that  yours  is  a  good  seed  house  to 
avoid.  Our  association  makes  it  a  part  of 
its  work  to  discourage  the  distribution  of 
poor  and  worthless  seeds.  I  hope  you  may 
see  your  way  clear  to  settle  promptly  with  [ 
the  above-mentioned  party  through  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that  in  the  future  i 
will  exercise  more  careful  supervision  of 
the  seeds  you  send  out.  j.  T.  Campbell. 

Ilartstown,  Pa. 

We  recommend  the  above  letter  to  the 
consideration  of  officials  of  seed  associa¬ 
tions  and  of  farm  organizations  general¬ 
ly.  If  every  farm  organization  of  the 
country  took  a  stand  like  this,  the 
fakers  and  frauds,  who  now  make  such 
a  good  living  at  the  expense  of  the  farm, 
would  soon  be  working  for  a  living. 

Please  give  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed 
card  from  the  Globe  Association,  Chicago. 
111.  They  offer  .$21  a  week  and  expenses, 
or  $10  a  week  for  part  time,  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  distribute  circulars,  cata¬ 
logues,  etc.  They  also  offer  100  pounds  of 
sugar  for  $1.75.  w.  a. 

New  York. 

Our  opinion  of  it  is  that  it  is  the 
most  persistent  fake  we  have  yet  en¬ 
countered.  The  employment  they  offer 
you  is  the  privilege  and  the  equipment 
to  fake  your  neighbors  after  they  have 
first  faked  you.  They  firsj:  insist  that 
you  send  them  a  remittance  of  $12.50  as 
evidence  of  your  good  faith,  which  they 
promise  to  return  if  you  live  up  to  your 
agreement  with  them.  But  they  furnish 
the  agreement  which  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  you  to  live  up  to  in  every 
particular,  and  when  you  do  not  do  so, 
they  refuse  to  refund  the  $12.50.  Then 
they  promise  to  send  you  goods  out  of 
the  sale  of  which  you  are  to  pay  your 
expenses.  The  goods  prove  to  be  cer¬ 
tificates  of  membership  which  you  are 
to  sell  to  your  neighbors  at  $5  or  some 
other  amount  each,  and  part  of  this 
faked  money  must  be  sent  them.  They 
never  send  100  pounds  of  sugar  for 
$1.75  as  they  so  persistently  advertise. 
They  make  up  a  bill  of  cheap  groceries, 
and  make  you  pay  enough  for  the  others 
to  make  up  for  the  sugar.  Most  of  the 
other  things  you  do  not  want,  and  one 
purchaser  reported  that  the  sugar  was 
two-thirds  broken,  dirty  rice.  When 
3’ou  begin  to  see  the  trickery  and  refuse 
■to  continue  the  faking  process  against 
your  neighbors,  they  tell  you  that  you 
have  broken  j’our  contract,  and  refuse 


to  return  your  deposit.  In  one  instance, 
however,  they  returned  it,  after  first 
refusing  to  do  so,  when  the  ‘‘Publisher’s 
Desk”  gave  them  an  intimation  of  what 
they  might  expect,  if  they  continued  to 
keep  the  money. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  machinist 
has  invented  and  obtained  a  patent  on  a 
gauge  roller  for  sawmills.  The  Currier 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Flatiron 
Building,  New  York,  wanted  him  to  let 
them  advertise  his  invention  in  their  paper. 
Everyday  Life,  for  which  he  sent  them 
$5.  They  agreed  to  run  his  advertisement 
for  three  months  and  send  the  paper  for 
one  year,  monthly.  This  was  six  months 
or  more  ago.  He  received  one  copy  of  their 
paper  and  has  heard  nothing  from  them 
since.  Will  you  inform  me  if  this  publish¬ 
ing  company  is  considered  responsible? 

Maine.  a.  e.  j. 

We  thought  we  aired  this  fake  pretty 
thoroughly  during  the  last  Summer. 
•  Cheap  fake  papers  used  to  be  sent  out 
free  in  great  numbers,  and  always  load¬ 
ed  with  patent  nostrums  and  other  fake 
advertisements.  The  people  got  them 
free,  but  paid  dearly  for  them  through 
the  fake  advertisements.  Finally  the 
Post  Office  Department  ruled  that  they 
could  not  be  sent  through  the  mails  as 
second  class  matter  unless  paid  for  by 
the  subscriber.  This  drove  many  of 
them  out  of  existence.  Others  sought 
schemes  to  defeat  the  Department  ru¬ 
lings.  Leonard  Darbyshire  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  made  the  first  success  by  promis¬ 
ing  to  sell  a  farm  and  send  the  paper  a 
year  for  $15,  and  sometimes  for  smaller 
amounts.  When  you  sent  the  money,  he 
could  show  the  Department  that  you 
were  a  real  subscriber,  and  he  had  the 
money  besides  for  a  little  advertisement 
of  the  farm.  Others  saw  the  success  of 
the  Rochester  scheme  and'  copied  it,  and 
in  some  cases  improved  on  it  by  promis¬ 
ing  to  sell  any  old  thing  that  you  may 
want  to  get  rid  of.  C.  E.  Ellis  worked 
it  from  New  York;  the  Myrick  Syndi¬ 
cate  tried  it  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
this  George  Currier  rather  lead  the 
whole  bunch  from  Chicago.  Great  prom¬ 
ises  are  made  to  sell  farms,  houses,  pat¬ 
ents  or  any  old  thing,  but,  when  sim¬ 
mered  down  to  the  last  analysis,  you  get 
the  subscription  to  the  paper,  and  proba¬ 
bly  an  insertion  of  a  little  advertisement 
without  your  name  or  address,  'so  that 
it  was  possible  for  one  little  advertise¬ 
ment  to  fill  the  technical  requirements 
of  many  orders.  Of  course  the  people 
who  get  the  paper  are  others  like  your¬ 
self  who  had  something  to  sell,  and  who 
do  not  want  to  buy  farms,  or  patents. 
Mr.  Currier  went  so  far  as  to  guarantee 
the  sale  or  refund  the  money  in  90  days. 
But  how  is  anyone  going  to  get  his 
money  back  when  he  cannot  get  any 
word  from  Mr.  Currier  in  six  months? 
Fakes  are  alike  the  world  over — you  pay 
your  money  for  big  promises.  Don't  ex¬ 
pect  it  back.  How  do  you  expect  fakers 
to  live?  J.  J.  d. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  E^”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J . 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  Ul. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  -  Belleville,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  Huston’s  White  Wvandottes, 
White  African  Guineas  and  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM, 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Mgr,,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys  mated,  unrelated. 

Stamp.  MBS,.  Habriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


LARGE  PEKIN  PICKS.  Wli.Wyantlotts  and  W.  Rock,  Cockerels 
and  Toulouse  Geese  for  sale.  E.  Sehieber,  Bueyrns,  O. 


BLACK  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

$1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15;  1st  and  3d  on  cockerel; 
2d  and  3d  on  pen;  2d  on  pullet.  Imperial  Pekin 
duck  eggs,  $3.00  per  15;  1st  on  drake,  1st  on  duck. 
At  Huntington  Poultry  Association,  1910. 

W.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  Island 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poiiltryiiien — Send  10c.  for  our  19u9  Calalofr,  chock  full  ofiiBeful 
Information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  lo  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

.MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS:  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


AND 


We  still  have  some 
Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns  both  old 
and  young  to  dispose 
of  at  prices  to  suit. 
Also  some  promising 
Mav  hatched  cockerels  at  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
Gi’and  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cockerels  sired 
by  ten  pound  cocks  for  $3.00  and  $5.00  each.  A  few 
more  White  Wyandotte^  yearling  hens  and  cocks. 
Remember  our  strain  or  Pekin  ducks  is  second  to 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


none,  that  we  have  both  old  and  young  and  over 
1,000  to  select  from.  Prices  of  exhibition  stock  on 
application.  Incubator  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The 
only  large  successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  EXPERTS 

SAY 


This  is  the 

Most  Practical 
Helpful  Book  on 
Poultry  Raising 


Published 


We  sent  a  copy 
to  every  promi¬ 
nent  poultry- 
man,  requesting 
each  to  write  us 
their  candid  opinion  about  it.  Here  is  just 
one.  We  have  dozens  more  equally  as  strong: 

Storrs  (Conn.)  Agri.  Exp.  Station 


Gentlemen:— I  have  just  examined  your  1910  catalogue. 
This  is  one  oi  the  best  things  of  the  kind  I  have  seen. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  character  of 
this  publication.  L.  A.  CLINTON,  Director. 


It  is  a  book  that  either  the  beginner  or  the 
experienced  poultryman  will  And  of  vital 
interest,  because  it  contains  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  most  successful  poultrymen. 


YOU  WANT  THIS  BOOK 

rnrci  Write  a  Post  Card 
■■  ®  ■  ntt  ■  for  a  Copy  TODAY 

As  one  illustration  of  its  valuable  contents 
there’s  a  letter  from  a  man  who,  with  the  help 
of  his  son,  cleared  $12,000  last  year  raisingpoul- 
try.  Four  years  ago  he  had  no  experience.  It 
tells  how  to  make  money  on  the  ordinary  farm 
with  poultry  —  how  to  make  money  raising 
ducks — how  to  select  layers — what  breeds  are 
best  for  different  purposes  —  how  to  feed, 
breed,  rear  and  hatch  profitably  and  econom¬ 
ically — how  to  overcome  disease  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  important  tilings.  It 
describes  the  1910  Sand  Tray 

PRAIRIE 
STATE 

I ncuba tor s 
&  Brooders 

which  are  revelations  in 
artificial  incubation  machin¬ 
ery.  Not  built  on  theories, 
but  on  experiences  that  have 
proven  successiul  and  profitable.  You  want  to  read  about 
and  investigate  this  season’s  Prairie  State  machines  before 
you  buy.  Send  for  this  book  and  get  the  most  valuable  poultry 
raising  information  that 
h  is  been  published.  The 
edition  is  going  fast. 

Send  at  once  to  insure 
getting  a  copy  promptly. 

Prairie  State  Incubator 
406  Main  St.  Homer  City,  Pa, 


the  Best 


.55 

140- 

Egg 

Incubator 

Ever  Made 

’  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together, 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle 
City  Incubator  has  double  walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  double  door. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat¬ 
form,  metal  lamp.  N  o  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
^Jloj^S^lacine^JVIs^ 


Brooder 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.. 


90%  Hatches 


from  the  Cyphers— in  every  country  and 
mate — for  old-timers  and  becinners.  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders  are  non-moisture;  self-regu¬ 
lating;  self-ventilating.  W rite  for  160-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Department 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL  Pirc 


One  Gallon  of  Oil 


For  a  Hatch 

One  filling  of  the  lamp;  no 
heat  waste;  no  danger  with  the 

XRAY 

INCUBATOR 

Thermometer  always  in  sight.  Eggs  need  not  be 
removed  during  entire  hatch.  Other  incubators  re¬ 
quire  frequent  filling  and  consume  three  times  as 
much  oil  as  the  X-Ray.  We  absolutely  guarantee  to 
hatch  100  chicks  with  one  gallon  of  oil.  The  X-Ray 
controls  the  flame  —  burns  high  or  low;  generates 
just  enough  heat  to  maintain  ha  telling  temperature. 
Absolutely  no  waste.  Others  always  use  a  strong 
flame  and  allow  the  surplus  heat  to  escape. 

Thp  Y.RflV  Heats  to  Hatching  Tem- 
x  iiv  iva  jr  perature  in  15  Minutes 

Others  require  0  or  7  hours.  Ventiiation  complete. 
Simply  raise  the  lid— all  hatching  fumes  rise  in¬ 
stantly.  The  only  really  different  incubator.  En- 
ameled-steel-covered;  rosewood  finish.  Glass  doors 
on  top;  lamp  in  center;  flame  control.  Write  now  for 
free  book  and  know  the  greatest  of  all  incubators. 
Address 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  47«h  Si.,  Wayne,  Neb. 


125-Egg  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER 

Absolutely  fire-proof,  weather-proof  Roth  For 
rat-proof.  Hot  water,  double  walls, 

double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks,  sclf-regnlat- 1  JjQq 
ing,  high  grade  lumber.  Only  Brooder  “Iron-1  Fr'crht 
clad”  all  over.  For  indoor  or  outdoor  use.®*™  p 

Sold  on  “Ironclad'’  guaran-  !  -- 

—  i  tee.  Covered  with  Galvanized  Iron.  I 
}  Don’t  buy — get  our  catalog  first. 

American  Brooder  Co.,  Box  64  .Racine.  Wis.  I 


hatches.  Right  principles, 
naterials,  right  building, 
right  ventilation,  right  regulation, 
means  more  chicks  and  greater  profit. 
Victor  quality  costs  hut  little  more  and  the 
difference  on  one  or  two  hatches  more 
than  pays  It.  Write  us  first.  Our  book 
"About  Incubators”  will  be  sent  free.  It  lias 
Important  information  for  incubator  buyers. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO..  150  Kentucky  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


A1  last,  the 

Perfect 

Incubator 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 

100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  5.00 

BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance— Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
now  making  money  with  $10 
outfit,  raising  for  market- 
breeding — selling-  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther¬ 
mometer  complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  OO. 
Box  424  Dayton.  Ohio. 


GRIT 


M  AKA-SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining. 

Makes  bone  and 
Increases  ICgg- 
Production  when! 

Eggs  are  high. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO.,1 
Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N  J- 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est .  1K14. 

R.  MacIvELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill.  N.Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  :  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  J 


R  PI  fl  fl  “Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
uUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


12 

■  '  a  nion' egg., :  larger,  more  v:goroim  chirks; 

IK'iH  heavier  fowls,  bv  feeding  cut  bone. 

IIAIIAI’C  latest  model 
I  mAilrl  O  BONE  CUTTER 

I  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

I  40  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

HhF.W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 


SP  VA/  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
■  Ui  ill  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  RHUUE  ISLAND  REDS-  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  Cockerels 
at  $3  and  $5.  Baby  Chicks  hatched  at  $20  per  100. 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


125  Egg  Incubafor  and  Brooder 

Why  pay  more  than  our  price f  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  for  S10.00,  —  freight  paid  east  of  Rockies. 

Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the  egg-tray.  Both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg- 
testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed. 

_ ,¥  Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  lumber 

used— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
near  our  price,  we  wili  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don’t  buy  until  you  do  this— you’ll  save  money.  It  pays  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  ’‘Wisconsin”  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX103,  Racine,  Wis. 


MOD&b 


5etter  Is  a  Money  [oser 


Keep  your  hens  laying  at  a  profit  or  else  market  them.  Send  for  free 
book  of  Profitable  Poultry  Raising.  It  tells  how  to  hatch  and  raise  chicks, 
ducks,  etc.,  their  diseases  and  remedies.  It  explains  why  Model  Nutrine 
Chick  Salts  raise  strong,  sturdy  chicks.  It  explains  the  superior  features  of 

Incubators  Brooders 


_  ^Supplies  &.  Remedied 

Send  for  the  book  today  and  begin  practical  poultry  raising  that  means  big 
profits.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Moulton  had  an  experience  that  you  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  about.  Find  how  she  turned  failure  into  success.  Do  it  no w.  W rite  today. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  120  Henry  St.,  BUFFALO,  S.  Y. 


•MODCU 
INCUBATOR* 
COM****} 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
February  11.  KUO.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  Dot,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  tiighest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  Indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  these  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


W  liolesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .28 

•28*! 

.30 fa  .33 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .24 

® 

.27 

28®  .29 

Lower  .Grades  . 

,  .23 

® 

.25 

24@  .27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .2f> 

® 

.27 

.28®  .30 

Common  to  C  .oil  — 

.  .23 

@ 

.21 

.25®  .27 

Factory . 

O') 

® 

.23 

.24®  .25 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .21 

® 

.23 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $191  per 
to  ouart  can.  netting  4  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
w h •  i  h  .vo  no  additional  station 


charges . 

CHEESE 

. 

,  qt. 

.09® 

.12 

Full  Cream.  b°st.. . 

. . .  .16  ® 

.18 

.20® 

.24 

C  >tmuou  to  Good. 

...  .12  ® 

.15 

.18 

Skims . 

EGGS 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

Faucv  Wh'te.  doz... 

. . .  34  ® 

.35 

.37  'a) 

.38 

White,  good  lo  choice.  .30  ® 

.32 

.34@ 

.85 

Mixed  Colo  s.  best  . 

. 31  @ 

.32 

.34® 

.35 

'  oinmon  to  Good. 

...  .22  ® 

.25 

.28® 

.30 

:>3 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

...  2.90  ® 

2.95 

qt. 

.15 

M edirim . 

. ...  2.10  id) 

2.40 

IVa . 

2.40 

qt. 

.15 

Hi* !  Ki'inev . 

2.M  ® 

3.15 

Whit  ■  Kidney . 

.  3.00  @ 

3  50 

Yellow  Eye . 

1101*8 

3.20 

Prime  to  Choice  . . . 

. . .  .33  ® 

.34 

Common  to  Good  . . 

. . .  .25  ® 

.30 

German,  New  Crop. 

. . .  .68  @ 

.72 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  llnbb'i',  bbl... 

2.60 

® 

3.00 

York  Imperial . 

& 

4.50 

Spitz . 

2.00 

@ 

4.00 

spy . 

2.60 

(cb 

4.50 

King . . 

r 

4. at) 

Baldwin . 

.  2.00 

4.2a 

Greening . 

.  2.25 

® 

5.610 

Jonathan . 

.  3.60 

<3 

4.50 

Russet . 

.  2.00 

® 

2.50 

Western,  box . 

.  2.00 

(d 

4.60 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod.  bbl . 

.  4  00 

® 

5.00 

New  Jersey . 

4.00 

@ 

4.25 

Straw beri  les.  Fla.,  qt.. 

.  .30 

® 

.86 

Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.(10  ®  5.50 

Maine.  105  lbs .  1.40  ®  1.60 

Stateand  West'n.  bbl  1.50  fit  1.60 
Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.50  @  2.50 
Brussels  Sr- routs,  qt...  .07  ®  .11 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  ®  1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 18.00  ®28.00 

Celery,  doz . 10  (Si  .45 

Lettuce,  bbl .  1.50  @  3  50  each  ,03@  .05 

Peas,  H  bbl.  bkt .  2.00  &  9.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier .  1.50  @4.00 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00  @  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag. . 1.00  ®  2.00 

Romaiuc,  hi  bbl.  bkt..  .50  @  2.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00  ®  5.00 

Splnacb.  bbl . 1.50  @  2.25 

Squasn,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.50  ®  1.75 
Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  2n-qt.  carrier...  1.25  ®  '4.00 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  ®  1.00 

HOI HO USB  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  I  doz.  1.50  ®  1.75 

No.  2,  box .  2.50  'rt  4.10 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  ®  .40 

Toma'oes.  lb . 10  ®  .20 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  150  ®  3.U0 
DRESSED  POULTRY 


Simple,  Sanitary  and  Practical.  Weighs  10  pounds. 
Costs  S35.00.  Ask  for  milk  records  made  with 
Machine  during  past  year. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

80  Washington  Avenue,  Oneida,  N.  Y, 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILtOS 

Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
staves.  Patent  air-tight 
door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 
Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

888  WEST  ST-  RUTLAND,  VT. 


8000  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  16  States? 

One  acre  to  a  thousand.  $500  to  $25,900.  Stock  and 
tools  included  with  many;  to  settle  estates  quickly. 
Illustrated  catalogue  ‘•Guide  28”  Free.  E.  A. 
ST  ROUT,  Dept.  1099,  47  West  34  th  St.,  New  York. 

SMALL  FARMS— Easy  Terms  in  Virginia— Homes  for  mil¬ 
lions  on  land  on  which  common  sense  farming 
will  produce  phenomenal  yields  of  corn,  wheat,  to¬ 
bacco,  alfalfa,  oats,  hay,  etc.  Because  of  nearness 
to  big  markets,  truck,  dairy  and  poultry  farming 
pay  handsome  profits.  Plenty  of  sunshine  and  rain. 
No  blizzards  or  zero  weather.  It  is  said  land  here 
will  double  in  value  in  three  years.  Send  for 
booklet.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 

GOOD  FARMS.  All  sizes.  Reasonable  prices.  Nearly 
all  parts  of  New  York  State.  Catalog  free. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

fifl-APRF  FARM  for  sale,  close  to  the  bay,  1*2 
UU'HUHL  miles  from  railroad  station:  $1,800,  on 
easy  terms.  GEO.  K.  VAN  NOTE,  Barnegat,  N.J. 

Muskrat,  Mink,  Coon,  Skunk. 

Sell  direct.  U.  A.  TRAPPEUS’  SELLING  ASSO¬ 
CIATION!,  E.  M.  Copeland,  Sec,,  4  Steubenville,  O. 

WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 


Hinman  Milking  Machine 


and  also  give  you  a  share  in  the  profit  we  make 
when  we  resell. 

Our  new  Profit-Sharing  Plan  makes  Kami  returns 
larger  than  you  would  get  elsewhere.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  our  20  years  of  fur  buying. 
Express  charges  paid  and  settlements  made  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  today  for  Price  List  and  Profit- 
ShariDg  Plan. 

RANK  &  COMPANY, 

41  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 

SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  jnoney  on  this  year's  catch  by  sending  it  to  us. 
We  Pay  Highest  Prices  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 
Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  Wo  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price  list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let  us 
keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request.  A 
postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

Inferences:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK  -  CHAITIN  CO., 

I)ept.  F, _ S  E,  lgth  St.,  New  York 

OC  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
0  J  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

1  .  ■■■  —  '  ■■ 

QUARTER  wild  and  full  stock  bronze  turkeys.  Eggs. 
Geese,  Ruimerand  Pekin  Dtieks.  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  bo-t  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WTLDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

Hone's  “Bred  to  Lay”  Rose  Comb  Rhode 

Iclanil  RoHo  Large,  vigorous,  rich  red  Cockerels, 

lolaliu  nCUo  $3  to  $5  each  Eggs  for  Hutching,  from 
est  sel'-cte-l  layers  of  exhibition  quality,  $3  per  13, 
$5  per  26.  $8  per  50.  $12  per  100. 

0.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm.  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys.  Fey . 

.24 

(a)  .25 

.27® 

.29 

Common  to  Good _ 

.20 

®  .22 

.22® 

.20 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.24 

@  .25 

.28 

Good  60  Choice . 

.18 

@  .23 

•  19@ 

.24 

Common  Run . 

.14 

®  .16 

.15® 

.18 

Capons,  fancy . 

.28 

@  .30 

Common  to  Good.... 

.22 

@  .25 

Fowls . 

.12 

®  .18 

.19® 

.25 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.16 

®  .22 

.18® 

.24 

Geese . 

.13 

@  .15 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.50 

@  5.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.40 

®  7.00 

Bulls . 

3.(10 

®  4.95 

Cows . 

2.00 

®  4.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

7.00 

®11.00 

Culls . 

4.50 

®  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

4.00 

®  6.00 

Lambs . 

7  51) 

@  9.00 

Hogs . 

8.25 

fa)  9.25 

Active  all 
the  time . 

Too  Much  Emphasis 

cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer  nearest  to  nature,  or  nature’s 
manure,  will  prove  the  most  reliable  and  profitable. 

That  is  why  Swift's  Fertilizers  are  so  much  in  demand — so  satisfactory. 
They  are  crop  producers  as  well  as  soil  builders.  They  leave  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition  for  later  use  after  first  crops  have  been  removed. 

For  this  reason  they  are  active  all  the  lime.  Be  sure  you  use  them. 

Swift' — Superior— Sure 


“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that 
I  raised  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  corn  on 
Swift’s  Fertilizer  this  season  ever  pro¬ 
duced  on  World’s  End  Farm.  The  yield 
was  more  than  95  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre. 

Have  used  these  fertilizers  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  the  past  ten  years,  and  will  use 
them  extensively  this  coming  season.” 

[Signed]  C.  R.  Goodhue,  Supt., 
World’s  End  Farm, 

Hingham,  Mass. 


“I  have  conducted  an  experiment  with 
over  60  varieties  of  potatoes  to  ascertain 
the  best  yielder.  Swift’s  Superior  Fertilizer 
has  given  glorious  results  in  spite  of  the 
driest  season  known  in  the  century.  Yield 
460  bushels  per  acre  of  handsome  sab. hie 
potatoes.  After  many  years’  trial  with 
different  kinds,  your  fertilizer  gives  me  the 
best  results,  and  it  conserves  moisture 
even  in  periods  of  drought.” 

[Signed]  Rev.  J.  R.  Lawrence, 
Raynham,  Mass. 


One  of  the  vital  demands  upon  you  is  to  enrich  the  soil  and  maintain  its 
fertility.  To  do  this  economically  and  successfully  simply  insist  upon  using 
Swift’ s  Animal  Fertilizers.  They  cost  no  more  than  others,  and  are  swift, 
suferior ,  sure.  See  local  agent  or  write  us.  Free  Pocket  Memo  Booklet 
containing  valuable  crop  information  on  application. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co.,  40  North  Market  St..  Boston,  Maas. 


HOVER 

A 


BROODER 

0 _ 


GLOSE-TO-NATURE 

A  scientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.  Three  life 
principles  found  in  no  other:  Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ven¬ 
tilation  by  Induction;  Non-Pilinjj-up  by  Construction.  Brood¬ 
ers  for  orchard  and  field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  in- 
^  staut  use  in  box  or  shed.  Not  playthings  or  dollar 

Systems  ”  but  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.  Practical  and  successful.  Double  tops,  triple  floors  and 
many  other  great  improvements.  Need  little  attention.  Eminently  the  brooder  for  the  busy  man  and  the 
farmer.  Given  a  most  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.  Brooder  Book  Free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. _ 


ALTON  FARM. 


our 


—Eggs  from 
famous  strains 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rooks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Docks.  We  offer  good  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  $1  each,  and  Pekin  drakes  for  $2  and 
$3  each.  Leghorn  eggs  fdr  hatching,  $1.50  per  in; 
$6  per  100  :  90 percent,  fertility  guaranteed.  \V.  Rock 
eggs,  $2.00  per  15,  $10  per  100,  and  Duck  eggs,  $1.50 
pe,'  10.  $8  per  100;  80  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  you.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

If  you  want  to  make  money  out  of  chick¬ 
ens.  They’ll  please  you  in  every  way. 
My  book  tells  you  all  alioiit  them;  con¬ 
tains  handsome,  life-like  pictures.  Hook 
costs  only  20  cents,  which  I  deduct  on 
your  first  order  for  two  settings  of  eggs 

WALTER  SHERMAN 

25  Boulevard  Newport.  R.  1 


Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 

m 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Equipping  dairies,  large  and  small,  with  the 
latest  improved  labor-saving  and  money-making 
utensils  is  our  specialty.  Send  dimensions  of 
room  and  results  desired  and  our  experts  will 
relieve  you  of  the  intricate  details  and  send  you 
a  detailed  statement  of  equipment  and  cost. 
References  furnished.  Write  us  to-day. 

WISNER  MFG.  CO.,  Established  1839 
230-A  Greenwich  St., NEW  YORK  CITY 


PEKIN  DRAKES  FOR  SALE 

NICE  ONES— THREE  DOLLARS  EACH. 

C.  L.  FISHER,  South  Deerfield,  Mass. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  OUCKS-Great  laying  strain.  Stock 
I  and  eggs  from  prize  winners  for  sale. 

W.  T.  EASTON,  Route  5,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per 

10.  R.  O.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BUFF,  Wb.  Leghorns,  Kgrgs  75 e.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30:  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs.  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
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WHITE 

Spring. 


HOLLAND  TOMS.  Also  eggs  in 
MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER.  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  prices  on  all  sizes  of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators  and 
Brooders. — guaranteed  to  hatch 
highest  percentage  of  eggs.  Liberal 
Trial  Plan.  Best  Incubator  Proposition 
on  the  market.  Postat  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once-  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Company 
Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  S.  0.  White  Leghorns— business 
fowls  bred  along  standard  lines.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  13.  Write  for  prices  of  larger  lots. 

L.  W.  DRAPER,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  260  Kgg  Strain,  »2.o0  each.  Light 
I  Brahmas,  prize  stork,  $2  each.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakera,  N.V. 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  York  town,  N.  Y. 

Wn  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

i  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  pet  100.  A.  S-  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

H0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY— Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR.  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


»* 
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“The  Old  Brick  Farm. 

I  can  supply  a  limited  number  of  guaranteed, 
absolutely  fresh  eggs.  Price  50  cents  a  dozen,  at 
the  farm,  customers  to  pay  expressage.  S.  P.  Taber 
Willets,  The  Old  Brick  Farm.  Rnslyn,  Long  Island. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Winners  at  the  lending  Connecticut  shows.  Ad¬ 
dress  HEDGE  LAWN  FARM,  Washington,  Conn. 
D.  S.  Hartwell,  Prop. 


EGGS.— $1  per  I5,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

W  ANTE  n-A  thoroughly  posted  scientific  farmer 
iVMiIILU  to  take  entire  charge  and  superin¬ 
tend  a  New  Jersey  farm  of  1,000  acres,  already 
equipped.  A  business  man  who  can  show  results. 
Address  “BUSINESS  FARMING,  ’  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Agents  to  sell  the  Farmers’  Account 
Book;  quick  seller:  big  inducements:  farmers 
want  it;  act  quick.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

WANTED— Position  as  foreman  by  young  married 
man;  thoroughly  understands  cattle  and  general 
farming.  ”H.  M.  O.,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Experienced  foreman  on  farms  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania;  good,  careful  stock  man, 

I  capable  of  handling  labor  and  understanding  ma¬ 
chinery.  Give  reference.  Address  Y.  C.  McGILL, 
i  375  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

rnrP— Catalogue  of  Magazines  and  Newspaper 
ILiLL  at  wholesale  prices.  Address  WEBER, 
“The  Magazine  Man,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro. 
ducts.  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  MEATS,  PRODUCE 

Shipments  Solicited.  JET.I.IFFE,  WRIGHT  A  CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St..  New  York 

DLICASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans 
Apples,  etc.  E.  It.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  V 

I  PC  APRCQ— River  bottom;  12-room  house; 
IDO  HU  nCO  water  in  every  field  and  all  build¬ 
ings:  four  barns  140x40;  L  .  30x40;  fifty  stalls;  con¬ 
crete  floors;  hog  house  30x40:  carriage  house; 
two  silos;  horse  barn;  granary:  hen  house.  Finest 
farm  in  county.  Plenty  fruit.  $12,500,  half  cash, 
balance  5  per  cent.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY, 
j  Owejjo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


On  a  12-Acre  Farm 

•  \ 

two  men  made 

,000  profit 

Year— Read  Below 

! 

Ti^OST  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  Comings  and  their  egg  farm. 
How  they  started  in  1905  with  30  hens  and  no  experi¬ 
ence;  how  they  now  have  in  New  Jersey  one  of  the 
greatest  egg-producing  plants  in  this  country,  and  a 
business  that,  with  1953  hens,  paid  last  year  a  clear 
profit  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars.  This 
winter  they  have  4000  hens,  and  have  been  getting  70 
cents  a  dozen  and  more  for  eggs.  What  do  you  think 
their  profits  will  be? 

The  Corning  Egg-Book 

(entitled  “  $6.41  per  Hen  per  Year  ”)  tells  HOW  these  two  men  do  it.  Not  theories,  but  fact* ;  not  air- 
castles,  not  expectations,  but  methods ,  tested  and  proved  by  experience.  It  tells  how  they  found  a  market 
eager  to  get  choice  eggs  at  high  prices.  It  tells  how  they  learned  to  meet  that  demand  with  an  unfailing 
supply,  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  tells  of  their  problems  and  failures,  and  how  they  overcame  them  and 
won  SUCCESS.  The  book  is  freely  illustrated  with  photo-engravings  of  the  Comings’  farm  and  buildings, 
and  full  detailed  working  plans  of  brooder  and  colony  houses,  cockerel  and  laying  houses,  door  and  floor 
construction,  etc.  Any  carpenter  or  builder  can  reconstruct  the  whole  plant  from  these  drawings,  in  full 
or  part  size. 

YOU  probably  cannot  take  up  egg-farming  as  a  profession;  but  if  you  keep  even  a  few  chickens  you 
should  know  the  latest  developments  of  poultry  science.  Many  features  of  the  Coming’s  system  are  new 
and  startling.  Old  theories,  hitherto  accepted  by  everybody,  are  discarded.  Every  chicken  owner  owes  it 
to  himself  and  his  flock  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

- Here  are  some  of  the  things  that 

_  9 

The  troubles  of  great  hotels  in  getting  reliable  eggs. 

The  prices  paid  for  CORNING  eggs  throughout  the  year. 

The  number  of  eggs  sold  each  month  throughout  the  year. 

How  to  get  the  most  eggs  when  other  people  get  none. 

When  to  hatch  chicks  that  are  to  lay  winter  eggs. 

How  to  grow  juicy  broilers  in  nine  weeks. 

How  to  mix  the  food  that  makes  the  most  eggs. 


Any  one  who  keeps  a  laying  hen  is  unjust  to  her  if  he  does  not  get  the  Corning  Egg-Book.  He  is  unjust  to  her  and  even  more  to 
himself  if  he  fails  to  get  the 


the  CORNING  EGG-BOOK  tells:- 

How  to  prevent  the  drafts  that  kill  chickens. 

How  to  save  97  per  cent,  of  the  young  chicks. 

Why  and  how  they  make  the  hens  scratch  for  food. 
Why  they  send  hens  to  roost  with  full  crops. 

How  to  make  hens  attend  strictly  to  business. 

Why  they  raise  only  white-shelled  sterile  eggs. 

How  to  have  May  chicks  laying  eggs  in  October. 


P.  O 


in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  paper  in  America.  Clean,  clever,  cheerful,  quaint,  concise,  thoughtful,  intensely  practical,  well 

printed,  33  years  old  and  edited  by  Wilmer  Atkinson  since  it  started,  it  is  the  standard 
home  and  farm  monthly.  Made  for  housekeepers  and  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as 
poultrymen,  fruit  raisers,  garden  lovers,  dairy  men  and  women,  suburbanites — all 
intelligent  people.  It  has  the  fragrance  of  the  soil;  it  has  quietly  done  more  to  take 
Americans  back  to  the  country  and  keep  then  there  than  any  other  three  agencies. 
It  is  read  and  loved  all  over  the  world  ;  has  more  than  700,000  paid  subscribers,  and 
wants  a  million.  Regardless  of  what  you  may  now  think,  it  is  a  paper  you  too  will 
find  useful  and  lovable.  Unlike  any  other  paper. 

OUR  OFFER  X  S 
Copy  latest  edition  Corning  Egg-Book  I  BOTH 
Farm  Journal  2  full  years  [FOR 

(May  be  sent  to  two  addresses  if  necessary) 

Send  money  order,  check,  stamps  or  coin  in  registered  letter;  kindly  use  coupon. 


Cut  out  and  send  this  coupon 

Farm  Journal,  1094  Race  St.,  Philadelphia: 

Enclosed  find  50  cents,  for  which  send  The 
Corning  Egg-Book  and  Farm  Journal  for  two 
years  to 

Name . 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 


50c 


FARM  JOURNAL,  1094  Race  Street,  Philadelphia 
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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  26,  1910 


WEEKLY,  Si. 00  PER  YEAR 


GROWING  ASPARAGUS  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

Asparagus  is  to-day  coming  to  be  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  vegetables  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  A 
generation  ago  our  mothers  looked  each  Spring  for  a 
handful  of  the  tender  shoots  in  the  corner  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  it  grew  unhindered  but  uncultivated.  To¬ 
day  our  city  markets  demand  case  after  case  of  this, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Summer’s  varied  abundance  of 
vegetable  wealth.  And  so  about  many  of  our  larger 
cities  there  are  men  who  find  it  profitable  to  devote 
acre  after  acre  of  their  soil  to  its  cultivation.  Mr. 
John  Husing,  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  has 
planted  22  acres  of  his  friable  sandy  loam  with  this 
vegetable,  and  his  eminent  success  makes  a  review  of 
his  methods  well  worth  while. 

Mr.  Husing  grows  his  own  plants  from  seed.  They 
are  much  more  vigorous  and  hardy  than  ordinary 
stock,  and  only  the  best  need  be  planted.  Recent  ex¬ 


CUTTING  TIIE  ASPARAGUS.  Fio.  79, 

periments  show  that  it  pays  to  reject  as  many  as  half 
the  crowns  as  taken  from  the  seed  row.  The  yearling 
crowns  are  set  at  18-inch  spaces  in  rows  six  feet 
apart.  The  soil  at  the  time  of  setting,  in  May,  has 
been  worked  up  into  the  finest  condition,  and  is  well 
filled  with  humus.  A  thousand  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
fertilizer,  analyzing  nitrogen,  five  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid,  eight  per  cent,  and  potash  8-10  per  cent,  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  time  of  setting.  The  first  cutting  is  made 
the  second  year,  though  sometimes  not  until  the  third. 
The  bed  is  not  severely  cut  the  first  season,  but  every 
effort  is  made  to  build  up  a  strong,  vigorous  plant, 
with  a  widely  spreading  root  system.  The  raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  soil  cannot  be  made  into  the  crop — the 
finished  product  of  the  farm — without  'the  help  of  sun¬ 
light  working  by  means  of  the  green  leaves.  Early 
in  the  Spring,  when  the  crop  is  demanded,  the  aspara¬ 
gus  plant  has  no  leaves,  nor  is  it  allowed  to  develop 
them.  For  this  reason,  the  material  for  a  season’s 
yield  must  be  prepared  during  the  previous  Summer 
and  stored  in  the  root  system  of  the  plant.  Hence, 
after  cutting  has  ceased  in  July,  the  ridges  are 
leveled,  the  soil  is  heavily  fed  with  vegetable  matter 
and  commercial  fertilizer,  and  the  leafy  shoots  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  their  best  in  laying  by  a  store  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  next  Spring’s  cutting.  The  root  of  the 
asparagus  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose.  A 


single  plant  of  about  average  size  was  dug  out,  and 
the  total  length  of  the  root  was  estimated  to  be  about 
12  feet. 

Mr.  Husing  derives  his  supply  of  humus  from 
manure  and  seaweed.  The  former  is  brought  from 


STARTING  THE  ASPARAGUS  BUNCH.  Fig.  80. 


New  York  at  a  cost  of  $1.10  per  ton,  delivered  at  the 
siding,  and  it  is  usually  disked  into  the  soil  just  before 
growth  begins  in  the  Spring.  The  seaweed  is  gathered 
from  the  beach  nearby  and  is  composted,  being  ap¬ 
plied  just  after  the  close  of  the  cutting  season.  At 


FINISHING  THE  ASPARAGUS  BUNCH  Fig.  81. 


the  same  time,  a  half  ton  of  the  fertilizer  mentioned 
above  is  applied  to  each  acre.  Thorough  tillage  is 
kept  up  from  early  Spring  until  late  Fall.  As  soon 
as  the  first  shoots  appear  in  the  Spring,  Mr.  Husing, 
who  prefers  to  grow  white  or  blanched  asparagus, 
ridges  the  rows,  making  the  mound  about  18  inches 
wide  and  12  high.  A  special  implement,  drawn  by 


two  horses,  and  equipped  with  two  blades  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  row,  draws  in 
the  soil  and  forms  it  into  an  even  ridge.  The  rows 
must  be  gone  over  with  this  implement  every  two 
or  three  weeks,  always  just  after  cutting. 

Before  long  the  shoots  begin  to  appear  on  the 
■surface  of  the  mound,  and  cutting  begins.  The  field 
must  be  gone  over  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and 
a  tip  seldom .  grows  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
ground  before  it  is  cut.  The  cutting  is  done  with  a 
tool  consisting  of  a  handle,  a  shank  eight  or  10  inches 
long,  and  a  chisel-like  blade  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
wide  and  three  or  four  inches  long.  This  is  thrust 
into  the  soil  near  the  shoot  and  the  cut  is  made  six 
or  eight  inches  below  the  surface.  The  “greenhorn” 
usually  finds  some  difficulty  in  successful  probing, 
especially  if  the  shoot  happens  to  take  an  abrupt 
turn  an  inch  or  two  under  the  surface.  The  shoots 
are  laid  in  order  in  baskets  as  they  are  cut,  and  are 


TRAP  ROW  FOR  BEETLES,  Fig.  82. 


taken  to  the  packing  shed,  where  they  are  washed  and 
bunched,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  80.  When  the  buncher 
is  filled,  the  jaws  are  drawn  together  by  means  of  a 
lever,  the  shoots  are  tied  tightly  together  with  raffia, 
and  trimmed  to  7x/>  inches.  In  preparing  the  vege¬ 
table  for  market  three  grades  are  made,  prime, 
seconds,  and  culls.  The  best  two  grades  are  packed 
two  dozen  to  a  crate  and  shipped  to  New  York,  while 
the  culls  are  sent  to  the  cannery  nearby.  In  1908, 
the  asparagus  that  was  shipped  averaged  16  cents  per 
bunch,  while  the  cannery  paid  six  cents  for  the  culls. 
An  average  yield  would  be  about  a  thousand  bunches 
per  acre,  though  this  is  often  exceeded.  The  most 
serious  pests  are  the  rust  fungus,  and  asparagus  bee¬ 
tles.  But  little  can  be  done  against  the  former.  The 
variety  Palmetto  is  preferred  because  it  seems  to  be 
somewhat  rust-resistant.  The  removal  and  burning  of 
all  rubbish  from  the  field  in  the  Fall  is  considered 
of  value.  The  beetles  are  controlled  by  letting  a 
row  here  and  there  through  the  field  go  uncut.  Here 
the  little  rascals  congregate  and  are  treated  to  a 
dinner  of  Paris  green. 

Asparagus  is  one  of  our  most  delicate  and  delicious 
vegetables,  and  it  offers  us  almost  the  first  taste  of 
outdoor  greenery  in  the  Spring — our  first  relief  from 
the  shriveled  store  of  the  cellar.  And  yet  in  many 
localities  it  is  little  known.  Often  when  it  does  appear 
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on  the  market,  only  spindly  stringy  sprouts  from 
poorly-fed  beds  are  to  be  found.  But  when  some 
progressive  gardener  invades  the  market  with  thick, 
tender  shoots  neatly  bunched,  he  finds  the  demand 
rapidly  growing  from  year  to  year,  and  his  patrons 
are  willing  to  pay  well  for  this  toothsome  luxury  of 
the  table.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  man  of  the 
general  farm,  whose  complaint  is  that  he  cannot  make 
money.  The  question  of  soil  is  not  a  serious  one, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  field  that  may  not  be  tamed 
with  humus  and  fertilizer  and  good  culture.  Mr. 
Husing  prefers  to  grow  the  “grass”  on  a  large  acreage, 
deriving  a  moderate  profit  from  each  acre.  Some  of 
our  successful  growers  pursue  more  highly  intensified 
methods,  growing  gre_en  grass  without  ridging,  and 
with  rows  but  four  feet  apart.  Some  of  these,  with 
good  markets,  derive  a  gross  income  of  as  much  as 
$700  from  a  single  acre,  and  this  year  after  year. 
But  to  do  this,  the  best  of  care  must  be  given  the 
bed  and  every  condition  must  be  right. 

_  PAUL  WORK. 

LIME  NEEDED  FOR  CLOVER. 

On  page  153  R.  H.  Price,  Virginia,  gives  some 

advice  and  a  word  of  caution  in  respect  to  his  ex¬ 

perience  in  growing  clover  without  a  nurse  crop,  and 
asks  cause  of  failure.  I  suspect  very  much  that  lime 
was  needed,  and  possibly  more  humus  was  necessary. 
Anyway,  my  experience  has  proved  to  my  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  lime  is  all-important  where  required. 
In  May,  1907,  T  plowed  an  old  sod  and  worked  until 
August  5,  when  I  inoculated  from  an  old  Alfalfa 
field,  then  limed  and  sowed  without  a  nurse  crop. 
Neighbors  said  no  use  to  try  to  grow  it,  as  others 

had  failed,  and  that  my  land  was  too  flat  anyway. 

However,  in  November  stand  was  a  foot  high  and  the 
following  year  I  cut  two  good  crops.  In  May, 
1909,  another  heavy  crop  was  turned  under,  and 
potash  and  ground  bone  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per 
acre  applied;  then  tomatoes  planted,  which  gave  an 
estimated  yield  of  700  bushels  per  acre. 

I  attribute  this  big  crop  to  the  Alfalfa,  for  prev¬ 
iously  this  land  was  poor,  so  acting  on  this  example 
that  my  soil  needed  lime,  I  applied  to  another  rather 
poor  piece  about  1J4  ton  per  acre  during  the  Winter, 
and  seeded  Red  clover  with  oats  in  Spring.  This 
clover  is  a  good  stand,  made  a  fine  growth  in  spite 
of  a  dry  Summer,  and  promises  a  heavy  crop.  My 
neighbor  over  the  fence  on  land  richer  than  mine 
sowed  oats  and  clover  identically  as  myself,  only  he 
omitted  the  lime,  and  his  clover  has  failed  entirely. 
Now  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  followed  the  teachings 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  tender  my  thanks  for  the  good 
results  obtained,  and  believe  when  clover  or  Alfalfa 
fails  for  no  apparent  reason,  lime  or  inoculated  soil, 
or  both,  combined  with  good  soil  and  proper  drainage, 
should  make  it  grow.  But  I  might  say  that  far  too 
many  people  expect  results  from  land  too  poor.  On 
my  father’s  farm,  always  in  high  fertility,  good  farm¬ 
ing  always  secured  heavy  crops,  and  when  I  bought 
a  very  poor  place,  I  was  taught  some  very  striking 
and  worthy  lessons  between  the  value  of  rich  and 
poor  land  in  regard  to  its  producing  capacity.  So  I 
think  that  farmers  often  err  in  assuming  their  land 
to  be  good  enough  to  produce  certain  crops,  when 
in  fact  plant  food  only  is  required.  In  this  locality 
good  land  produces  from  75  to  125  bushels  of  flint 
corn  (ears)  per  acre,  and  flourishing  clover  should 
follow,  provided  other  conditions  were  favorable. 

Ontario,  Canada.  harper  secord. 

UTILIZING  THE  MAPLE  ORCHARD. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Small  Sugar  Maker. 

A  man  who  has  on  his  farm  200  good  large  Sugar 
maples,  located  so  that  they  are  easily  reached  by 
team,  and  makes  no  use  of  them  except  to  replenish 
his  woodpile,  is  leaving  undeveloped  one  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  farm  which,  if  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  with  his  income,  will  nevertheless  be  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  his  family  especially  if 
there  are  boys.  As  a  boy  I  do  not  remember  when 
I  did  not  look  forward  to  “sugaring.”  The  first  warm 
days  of  March  set  the  fever  raging,  and  it  seemed 
the  time  never  would  come.  But  when  the  day  really 
did  come,  a  nice  warm  sunshiny  one,  when  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  Winter  had  loosened  its  hold, 
when  the  blood  coursed  wildly  through  the  veins  of 
a  boy  at  the  mere  joy  of  living,  and  when  the  blood 
began  to  course  through  the  veins  of  the  Sugar  maple, 
too,  my  happiness  was  almost  complete.  And  when 
a  day  or  two  later  the  first  gathering  of  sap  was 
boiled  and  I  was  eating  my  fill  of  syrup  and  sugar 
on  snow,  my  happiness  was  entirely  complete.  Back 
in  those  days  I  do  not  recall  a  like  joyful  anticipation 
of  the  beginning  of  any  other  farm  operation — surely 
not  of  the  hoeing  time  as  we  used  to  have  it  then, 
of  haying,  or  of  dragging  the  bull  rake  through  the 
grain  fields.  For  this  reason  I  am  glad  to  write  about 
sugar  making  in  the  hope  that  some  man  will  give 
his  bo3rs  a  chance  to  have  the  fun  that  I  have  had. 


At  the  outset  I  wish  to  disclaim  being  a  profes¬ 
sional  sugar  maker.  I  write  simply  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  small  maker  who  derives  a  small  revenue 
but  much  fun  from  the  business,  and  the  large  makers 
who  tap  their  thousands  of  trees  will  probably  find 
my  methods  crude  and  old-fashioned.  The  first  thing 
the  prospective  sugar  maker  should  prepare  is  a  good 
sugar  house,  in  which  to  boil  the  sapi.  If  possible 
it  should  be  located  near  a  bank  upon  which  a  drive 
may  be  easily  built,  so  that  the  sap  will  flow  from 
the  gathering  barrel  into  a  holder  in  the  sugar  house 
located  at  a  height  sufficient  to  enable  it  again  to 
flow  into  the  evaporator  as  it  is  needed.  The  house 
should  be  large  enough  to  provide  room  for  the  stor¬ 
age  tank  and  the  arch,  and  allow  space  to  move  about 
the  latter  easily.  It  should  be  well  ventilated  at  the 
roof  so  that  the  steam  may  readily  escape.  The 

arch  should  be  built  of  brick,  several  courses  being 

best  in  order  to  keep  in  as  much  heat  as  possible. 
The  chimney  should  be  at  least  3  2  feet  high  in  order 

to  give  good  draft  and  a  good  set  of  grates  should 

be  used  in  the  fire  box.  Makers  of  evaporators  will 
give  directions  regarding  details  of  arch  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  device. 

In  this  day  it  is  not  wise  in  buying  a  new  outfit  to 
purchase  anything  but  an  evaporator.  A  small  one 
may  be  purchased  quite  reasonably  for  a  small  sugar 
works,  and  since  they  are  more  economical  cf  wood 
and  make  a  better  quality  of  syrup  than  the  old- 
fashioned  pan,  the  prospective  sugar  maker  would  do 
well  to  buy  one.  Buckets  and  spouts  are  next  in 
order.  Buckets  of  good  quality,  tin  or  galvanized 
iron,  are  the  only  ones  which  will  be  profitable  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  The  different  varieties  of 
spouts  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  We  have  found 
one  made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron,  conical  in  shape, 
to  give  good  satisfaction.  The  conical  shape  enables 
one  to  use  a  5^-inch  bit  for  the  first  boring  and  then 
when  the  season  advances  the  spout  may  be  removed, 
the  hole  freshened  by  reaming  out  with  a  14-inch  drill, 
and  the  spout  driven  in  a  little  deeper. 

Now,  having  our  apparatus  complete  let  us  go 
into  the  woods  with  our  outfit  on  a  nice  warm  day  in 
March,  when  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  long  stretches 
of  cold  weather  are  over  for  the  year.  We  will  first 
put  the  evaporator  on  the  arch  to  heat  water  for 
washing  the  buckets,  gathering  tank,  and  all  the 
articles  with  which  the  sap  comes  in  contact.  These 
all  should  be  carefully  washed  and  sterilized  with  hot 
water,  because  the  warm  days  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  previous  season  may  have  left  germs  upon  the 
utensils  which  will  cause  trouble  later  if  they  are 
not  killed  outright  with  boiling  water.  This  opera¬ 
tion  completed,  the  tapping  may  begin.  Three  men 
may  work  to  best  advantage,  but  in  the  small  orchard 
the  number  is  not  necessary.  But  suppose  we  have 
three.  One  man  will  scatter  the  buckets  through  the 
woods.  Another  man  will  bore  a  hole  slightly  in¬ 
clined  downwards  about  ll/2  inch  deep  into  the  tree, 
preferably  on  the  south  or  east  side.  If  the  trees 
are  very  large  more  than  one  hole  may  be  bored. 
One  of  our  Vermonters  hung  32  buckets  to  a  large 
maple,  but  only  a  very  few  men  would  have  the  nerve 
to  do  that.  The  third  man  drives  in  the  spout  firmly 
with  a  hammer  and  hangs  up  the  bucket.  The  drip- 
drip  of  the  sap  will  make  swTeet  music  to  him  who'  is 
looking  forward  to  the  sweet  odor  of  boiling  sap 
and' to  the  still  sweeter  taste  of  new  syrup.  Tf  we 
have  chosen  our  time  wisely  for  tapping  probably  by 
the  next  afternoon  the  gathering  sled  may  be  started. 
As  soon  as  there  is  enough  in  the  receiving  tank  at 
the  sugar  house  the  evaporator  should  be  started, 
because  the  sooner  the  sap  is  boiled  the  better  will 
be  the  quality  of  the  product. 

Modern  evaporators  are  constructed  so  that  the 
boiling  sap  travels  by  a  devious  path  from  one  end 
of  the  apparatus  to  the  other.  The  sap  entering  at 
one  end  has  had  its  water  evaporated  by  the  time 
it  reaches  the  other  end.  so  that  the  resulting  product 
is  nearly  syrup.  Common  sap  will  boil  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  a  little  above  232  degrees  F.,  but  as  the 
water  is  evaporated  the  boiling  point  rises,  until  we 
have  syrup  which  will  weigh  11  pounds  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  boiling  at  219  degrees  F.  This  fact  gives  us 
a  very  easy  way  to  tell  when  the  syrup  is  ready  to 
come  off.  Immerse  a  syrup  thermometer  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  syrup  at  the  rear  of  the  evaporator  and  when 
the  thermometer  registers  219  degrees  take  off  the 
batch  of  syrup.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  syrup  of  just  the  right  thickness  if  it  is  to  be  sold 
as  such.  If  it  is  too  thin  it  will  sour  in  warm 
weather,  and  if  it  is  too  thick  sugar  crystals  will 
separate  out.  The  syrup  should  be  strained  carefully 
through  a  heavy  felt  strainer  in  order  to  separate  out 
the  “niter.”  The  syrup  is  now  ready  for  the  griddle 
cakes  or  for  the  cans  if  we  wish  to  keep  it.  If 
we  wish  to  go  further  and  make  sugar  cakes  or  tub 
sugar,  we  must  boil  the  syrup  more.  This  is  usually 
done  in  a  common  flat-bottomed  pan.  The  one  we 
use  is  about  3 ]/2  feet  square,  and  the  boiling  is  done 
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on  the  kitchen  range.  Our  thermometer  will  tell  us 
when  we  have  boiled  the  syrup  down  enough;  238 
degrees  F.  is  usually  the  point  for  tub  sugar  and 
245  degrees  F.  for  cake  sugar.  Maple  sugar  making 
is  no  easy  road  to  wealth.  The  200-trec  man  will 
do  well  to  average  500  pounds  of  sugar  a  year,  or  its 
equivalent  of  65  gallons  of  syrup.  But  although  the 
money  value  may  not  be  large  it  is  a  fine  thing  always 
to  have  in  store  an  article  so  delicious.  And  take  my 
word  for  it,  there  is  fun  in  the  making.  • 

Vermont.  _  e.  s.  brigham. 

ANOTHER  FIGHTER  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

Here  is  another  hold-up  game  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  who  have  been  serving  the  people  of  the 
town  of  Winterport.  Me.  This  town  is  the  largest 
in  the  county  of  Waldo,  and  only  exceeded  in  popula¬ 
tion  by  the  city  of  Belfast.  They  have  taken  the  ex¬ 
press  office  out  of  the  town  and  have  all  express  for 
Winterport  come  to  Bucksport  Center,  Me.  This  new 
office  is  across  the  Penobscot  Riv-er  in  another  town  as 
well  as  another  county.  To  get  a  package  one  has  to 
pay  30  cents  to  cross  the  ferry,  walk  up  a  hill  one- 
quarter  mile,  the  grade  of  which  is  one  foot  in  five,  to 
the  Maine  Central  depot,  return,  walk  down  the  hill, 
pay  30  cents  ferriage  to  get  back  to  Winterport.  This 
is  an  outrage  and  imposition  on  the  public,  for  this  is 
the  Winter  port  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.,  two  sail¬ 
ings  a  week  of  the  new  turbine  steamer  Belfast,  also 
the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  R.  R.  passes  through  the 
town  and  has  a  depot  in  Winterport.  I  am  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  parcels  post.  l.  m.  t. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  you  are.  We  welcome  you  to  a 
place  in  the  regular  army.  The  militia  do  not  fight  as 
well  as  the  regulars,  because  they  lack  the  training  and 
confidence  which  actual  warfare  gives.  Our  friend 
knows  what  war  means,  because  the  express  companies 
have  hit  him  in  the  pocket  book.  We  want  10,000  just 
such  “regulars.”  They  would  help  regulate  Congress. 

A  reader  says  he  has  a  new  melon  which  he  has 
selected  for  some  years.  He  says : 

I  know  tliere  are  plenty  of  melons  and  of  new  varieties 
too,  but  I  most  certainly  have  them  all  skinned. 

This  .man  thinks  he  should  receive  something 
for  his  time  and  trouble  the  same  as  a  man  who  in¬ 
vents  a  new  hoe  or  a  new  safety  pin.  He  wants 
to  know  how  he  can  get  money  out  of  this  melon. 
We  wish  we  could  tell  him.  Men  like  Burbank,  who 
have  made  a  reputation  for  originating  new  varieties 
can  usually  sell  their  productions  to  seedsmen  at  a 
fair  price.  The  name  sells  the  seed  or  plant.  People 
take  chances  on  its  value.  A  new  man — that  is,  one 
unknown  to  the  seed  trade — must  convince  the  public 
that  he  has  a  good  thing  before  he  can  sell.  Fakes 
and  frauds  attempt  to  do  this  by  making  extravagant 
statements,  but  an  honorable  man  cannot  use  their 
methods.  We  fear  that  the  cost  of  introducing  a 
single  new  variety  directly  to  the  public  would  be 
more  than  the  sales  would  amount  to.  This  brings 
up  the  old  thought  of  injustice  to  the  plant  breeder 
as  compared  with  the  inventor.  The  latter  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  patent  for  a  new  device,  and  thus  secure  a 
monopoly  in  its  sale,  while  after  his  seeds  or  plants 
are  once  distributed  and  propagated  the  plant  breeder 
loses  control.  _ 

Should  anyone  doubt  that  farmers  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  common  school  education,  he  has  only 
to  talk  with  some  of  them  at  any  farmers’  meeting. 
These  men  who  work  with  their  hands  know  clearly 
what  their  children  ought  to  be  taught.  During, 
the  past  month  we  have  listened  to  some  of  the 
wisest  suggestions  along  this  line.  At  the  Rochester 
fruit  meeting  Mr.  T.  H.  King  expressed  his  views 
about  as  follows : 

I  live  in  a  section  where  fruit  growing  is  the  main  in¬ 
dustry.  I  believe  that  when  a  child  finishes  the  country 
school  or  higher  school  he  should  know  how  to  bud  and 
graft,  and  how  to  distinguish  at  least  10  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  as  two-year-olds. 

No  one  will  be  likely  to  say  that  such  information 
would  not  be  of  vastly  greater  value  than  most  of 
the  matter  now  taught  in  these  schools.  When  asked 
how  many  of  the  children  could  now  do  these  things 
Mr.  King  said:  “Not  one!”  As  to  qualified  teachers 
for  such  work  he  made  this  suggestion :  “It  might 
be  found  necesarv  to  appoint  new  school  officers. 
Let  some  successful  farmer  go  about  from  school  to 
school  and  teach  the  things  I  have  mentioned  with 
gardens  or  specimens  at  each  school.  All  sections 
are  not  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  but  similar  es¬ 
sential  things  could  be  developed  in  potato  sections, 
dairy  sections  or  where  grass,  grain  or  gardening 
are  most  prominent.”  We  give  this  suggestion  as 
evidence  of  what  the  real  farmers  want.  They  provide 
the  children  and  feel  that  they  should  have  much 
to  say  about  what  those  children  should  be  taught 
Modern  ‘‘education”  is  getting  to  be  a  sort  of  con¬ 
test.  with  parents  beginning  to  realize  what  their 
children  need  on  one  side,  and  the  educators  on  the 
other  with  their  theories  about  what  children  ought 
to  have. 
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A  PROMISING  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 
Testing  a  Theory  in  Corn  Culture. 

The  Haight  Agricultural  School  at  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  school  in 
the  country  where  a  young  man  can  get  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture  if  he  has  but  ten  dollars. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  foreign  young 
man  an  opportunity  to  study  English  and  agriculture 
and  pay  his  board  and  tuition  by  manual  labor.  These 
students  pay  ten  dollars  in  advance,  which  pays  for 
two  weeks’  board  and  tuition.  During  this  time  they 
can  work  on  the  farm  at  15  cents  per  hour,  and  earn 
enough  to  pay  their  next  two  weeks’  expenses  and 
something  besides.  If  they  have  money  and  prefer 
to  devote  all  their  time  to  studying,  they  can  do  so 
by  paying  five  dollars  per  week,  but  if  they  do  not 
work  enough  hours  during  the  two  weeks,  they  have 
to  remain  out  of  the  classroom  until  they  have  ten 
dollars  to  their  credit. 

It  is  not  a  charity  institution,  although  like  other 
schools  in  the  country,  it  has  an  annual  deficit  which 
is  cheerfully  made  up  by  its  founder.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  believed  that  in  time  it  will  be  demonstrated  that 
the  farm  can  utilize  this  student  labor  at  a  profit  and 
that  it  will  become  self-supporting.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  this  so-called  pine  barren  or  waste 
land  lying  idle,  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price, 
but  at  present  it  is  valueless  because  of  the  cost  of 
clearing  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  till 
it  successfully.  The  experiments  which  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Haight  Agricultural  School  during 
the  past  year  have  been  to  ascertain  the  proper 
methods  of  reclaiming  these  pine  barrens,  that  the 
foreigners  desiring  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits 
may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  cheap  lands 
and  make  homes  in  the  country  instead  of  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  cities.  Many  of  these  experiments  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  general  public,  but  space  permits 
mentioning  only  one,  which  was  conducted  with  the 
following  questions  in  mind  : 

First,  what  fertilizer  is  most  essential  for  the  corn 
crop  on  this  land?  Second,  what  is  the  best  method 
of  cultivation?  A  piece  of  new  ground  was  selected. 
It  was  a  typical  piece  of  pine  barrens,  covered  with 
oak  grubs  and  pine  stumps.  The  stumps  were  pulled, 
the  land  plowed  and  thoroughly  disked  and  harrowed. 
Fertilizer  experiment  No.  1,  as  illustrated  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  chart,  Fig.  S4,  consisted  in  spreading  20 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre,  No.  2  four  tons  of  wood 
ashes,  No.  3  one  thousand  pounds  of  bone  dust,  No. 
4  was  left  for  a  check,  and  No.  5  two  tons  of  burnt 
lime.  These  were  thoroughly  harrowed  into  the  soil. 
Some  prize-winning  white  dent  corn  was  selected  for 
seed  and  the  entire  plot  planted  the  same  day.  Cul¬ 
tivation  experiment  No.  1  was  separated  from  No.  2 
by  one  rod  of  potatoes,  No.  2  from  No.  3  by  one  rod 
of  beans,  No.  3  from  No.  4  by  one  rod  of  cow  peas. 
On  the  east  of  No.  4  was  one  rod  ofAlfalfa.  Each  ex¬ 
periment  was  four  rods  square  or  one-tenth  of  an 
acre.  Cultivation  experiment  No.  1  consisted  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  corn  six  times  per  week;  No.  2  two  times 
per  week;  No.  3  no  cultivation  but  weeds  kept  out  by 
hand  pulling;  No.  4  no  cultivation  and  weeds  allowed 
to  grow'. 

It  was  expected  that  the  corn  receiving  excessive 
cultivation  and  barnyard  manure  would  do  better  than 
the  other  experiments,  so  cultivation  experiment  No. 

1  wras  placed  next  to  the  road  where  all  might  see 
it  as  they  went  by,  and  where  No.  3  and  No.  4  would 
be  hidden  from  sight.  We  have  not  space  to  show 
all  of  the  experiments,  and  so  have  selected  but  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  ones. 

Fig.  86,  page  225,  shows  the  corn  treated  with  lime 
at  the  man’s  right  hand,  and  that  left  for  a  check 
which  received  no  fertilizer  at  his  left.  Neither  of 
these  experiments  had  any  cultivation,  but  the  weeds 
were  kept  out.  Fig.  87,  page  225,  shows  the  same  seed, 
the  same  land,  the  same  cultivation,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  the  addition  of  bone  dust.  The  ears  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  experiment  were  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  any  other  and  the  stalks  were  about  four  feet  tall¬ 
er  than  the  corn  raised  on  the  plot  cultivated  every 
day  and  fertilized  with  manure. 

Fig.  85  gives  the  comparison  of  some  of  these  ex¬ 
periments.  Stalk  No.  1  represents  the  plot  fertilized 
with  bone  dust  and  cultivated  every  day.  Stalk  No.  2 
partially  represents  the  experiment  with  bone  dust 
and  no  cultivation,  weeds  kept  out,  but  this  stalk  was 
broken  off  and  the  top  spliced  on  so  it  is  not  the 
actual  height.  No.  3  represents  bone  dust,  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  weeds,  No.  4  represents  no  cultivation,  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  weeds.  No.  5  represents  no  cultiva¬ 
tion,  lime  and  weeds,  and  No.  6  which  blew  down  just 
as  the  picture  was  taken,  but  which  was  about  12 
inches  high,  represents  no  cultivation,  plenty  of  weeds 
and  no  fertilizer.  The  only  difference  between  No.  2 
and  No.  3  was  weeds.  The  difference  between  No.  1 
and  No.  2  was  much  labor  expended  for  nothing.  Mr. 


Haight  personally  conducted  these  experiments,  and 
for  some  time  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  corn 
which  received  no  cultivation  should  be  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  which  had  received  the  utmost  care,  and 
he  did  not  realize  the  cause  until  he  began  to  study 
the  root  systems.  F'ig.  . .  shows  the  difference  in  the 
roots  between  stalks  No.  1  and  2,  Fig.  ...  The  roots 


CULTIVATED  AND  UNCULTIVATED  ROOTS,  Fig.  83. 


of  the  cultivated  stalk  were  coarse  and  went  straight 
downward,  while  those  on  the  uncultivated  stalk  ex¬ 
tended  three  feet  or  more  in  every  direction  and  were 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  well  as  the  tap 
roots  striking  downward  for  a  distance  of  nearly  12 
inches.  Tt  would  seem  that  cultivation  had  destroyed 
these  fibrous  or  feeding  roots,  and  that  was  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Haight  last  Spring  has 
not  yet  been  proved,  that  these  pine  barrens  are  due 
to  the  soluble  plant  foods  being  washed  down  from 
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(DIAGRAM  OF  COHN  EXPERIMENT.  Fig.  84. 


the  surface  soil  by  the  Spring  and  Fall  rains,  and  that 
they  are  not  available  for  the  ordinary  crops,  but 
that  they  rise  with  the  capillary  waters  during  the  hot 
Summer  months  and  could  they  be  incorporated  into 
some  root  system  which  would  hold  this  food  at  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  humus  until  the  following 
Spring,  these  waste  lands  could  be  converted  to 
profitable  agriculture.  However,  these  theories  will 
be  worked  out  in  1910  when  the  corn  experiment  will 
be  repeated.  If  the  great  quantity  of  fibrous  roots 
developed  on  the  uncultivated  corn  land  can  be  util- 


1  2  3  i  fi  G 

SHOWING  STALKS  FROM  VARIOUS  PLOTS.  Fig,  85. 

ized  as  a  storehouse  for  this  soluble  plant  food,  it  may 
be  found  that  the  corn  plant  is  a  positive  benefit  to 
sandy  soils,  especially  where  sand  vetch  or  clover  is 
sown  among  the  corn  about  the  twentieth  of  August. 

_ _ _  L.  P.  H. 

Enormous  quantities  of  Soy  beans  are  being  grown  in 
Manchuria  for  their  oil.  which  it  is  said  will  come  into 
competition  with  American  cotton-seed  oil.  England, 
France.  Denmark  and  Germany  are  buying  the  oil.  and 
the  residue  left  after  pressing  will  be  used  for  stock  food 
and  fertilizer. 


CUTTING  UP  “THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR.” 

I,  too,  was  in  the  buckwheat  deal;  bought  a  five- 
pound  sack  for  25  cents.  1  believe  the  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  stated  that  the  producer  got  $1.25  per  100 
pounds  for  his  buckwheat,  and  the  100  pounds  made 
55  pound-s  of  flour,  which  will  fill  11  five-pound  sacks, 
and  will  amount  to  $2.75,  and  that  $1.25  leaves  $1.50 
that  the  buckwheat  eaters  have  to  pay  besides  what 
the  farmer  gets.  It  is  evident  that  some  one,  and  more 
than  one,  gets  a  pull  out  of  it.  Then  there  is  the  bran 
gone  out  of  it. 

Now,  buckwheat  eaters,  is  it  the  farmer’s  fault  that 
this  article  of  food  is  so  high?  The  farmer  raises  the 
wheat;  the  miller  takes  his  toll,  but  how  much  I  don’t 
know;  the  wholesaler  raises  the  price;  the  retailer 
raises  it  still  more.  The  buckwheat  flour  will  raise 
itself  overnight,  if  it  is  rightly  set,  and  the  cook,  if 
she  knows  how,  can  raise  some  might}r  good  cakes 
from  the  griddle,  but  they  come  mighty  high. 

Let  me  ask  the  orange  producer  how  much  he  got 
out  of  a  dozen  of  oranges  that  I  purchased  here  for  a 
Christmas  treat.  Paid  45  cents  per  dozen ;  I  learned 
afterwards  that  they  sold  in  the  city  for  25  and  30 
cents  per  dozen.  In  that  case  this  retailer  here  made 
no  less  than  125  per  cent  profit.  Now,  orange  eaters, 
did  the  man  who  owns  the  orchard  hold  me  up  for 
45  cents  per  dozen?  This  same  orange  'seller  a  year 
or  more  ago,  sold  me  a  hay  knife,  price  $1.  lie 
knocked  off  five  cents,  got  it  for  95  cents.  As  soon  as 
I  got  home  I  opened  the  catalogue  of  a  mail-order 
house  and  found  same  knife  quoted  at  54  cents.  Flow 
much  and  what  per  cent  did  the  retailer  make?  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  Secretary  Wilson’s 
coterie  of  investigators  to  figure  out  who  raises  the 
prices  on  some  articles  of  food.  Citation :  A  long 
time  ago  I  sold  to  my  grocer  a  fresh-cured  ham. 
Before  I  left  his  sanctum  he  was  slicing  that  ham  and 
selling  it  for  ten  cents  a  pound,  thereby  making  66  2-3 
per  cent  profit,  and  no  work  except  cutting  it  up  and 
wrapping.  Of  course  he  had  sometimes  to  step  to  the 
money  box  and  get  some  change.  geo.  bender. 

Illinois. 

HOLD-UP  BY  THE  FARMERS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  articles  are  printed 
in  newspapers  blaming  the  farmers  for  the  increased 
price  of  food  stuffs,  and  also  to  back  up  your  con¬ 
tention  of  the  producer’s  35-cent  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  I  enclose  western  market  report  of 
prices  paid  to  producers,  and  prices  paid  by  con¬ 
sumers.  There  are  millions  of  cords  of  wood  within 
40  miles  of  Spokane,  all  close  to  railroads;  the  Roslyn 
coal  mine,  about  180  miles,  where  coal,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
costs  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  ton.  The  highest 
price  paid  to  farmers  (in  this  locality)  this  last  year, 
for  one,  two  and  three-year  old  steers  was  4r/2  cents, 
live  weight.  On  December  4  last,  the  writer  was 
offered  Sx/2  cents  for  dressed  fat  hogs  by  two  local 
butchers.  Compare  these  prices  with  the  enclosed 
list  of  retail  quotations,  and  it  indicates  that  the 
“consumer”  is  getting  it  in  the  neck  worse  than  the 
producer.  Local  bakers  charge  10  cents  for  a  single 
loaf  of  bread  or  four  loaves  for  25  cents  of  one 
pound  weight  each.  Flour  costs  $1.55  per  50-pound 
sack,  and  they  acknowledge  a  sack  will  make  70  loaves 
of  bread.  These  prices,  in  the  heart  of  a  wheat 
country,  that  is  credited  with  a  1909  production  of 
35,000.000  bushels.  henry  fowler. 

Whitman  Co.,  Wash. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  market  report  is  from  “The  Chron¬ 
icle,”  of  Spokane.  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  retail 
prices : 

Fuel — Sawed,  tamarack  and  fir,  $8.25  ;  pine,  $7.50. 
Full  length,  tamarack  and  fir,  $7 ;  pine,  $6.25.  Coal — ■ 
Carney,  Sheridan,  Tabor.  Rock  Springs,  $9  per  ton  ;  Bear 
Creek,  $8.75  per  ton  ;  Roslyn,  $8.50  per  ton ;  Lille,  $7.50 
per  ton. 

We  see  from  the  above  letter  that  Roslyn  coal  at  the 
mine  ISO  miles  away  costs  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  ton. 

Retail  Meat  Prices. 

Dressed  Poultry — Broilers,  50c  to  65c  each  ;  fryers,  25c 
lb ;  roasting  chickens,  25@30c  lb ;  hens,  22c  lb ;  ducks, 
22c  lb. 

Beef — Porterhouse  steak,  25@80c ;  sirloin  steak,  20@22c 
lb:  round  steak,  15@18c ;  shoulder  steak.  15c;  prime  rib 
roast,  22c;  pot  roast,  12%@l4c ;  beef  boil,  8@10c. 

Lamb — Shoulder.  18c ;  leg,  25c  ;  chops,  35c. 

Pork — Roast,  18®22c;  chops,  22c;  sausages,  15@20c ; 
bacon,  best,  28@35c ;  plain  bacon,  20c  to  25c ;  plain  ham, 
20c  to  22c;  picnic  ham,  12c:  best  ham,  22c  to  25c. 

Mutton  —  Shoulder.  10(gl2%c;  chops,  15<t/25c;  leg,  20c. 

Veal— Roast,  15@25c ;  chops  and  steaks,  lS@2Sc. 

As  our  friend  says,  “compare  these  prices”  and  see 
how  much  more  than  35  cents  on  the  dollar  the 
farmers  receive.  Florida  grape  fruit  is  quoted  in  this 
same  market  at  from  14  to  20  cents  each !  Our  folks 
in  Florida  get  returns  of  less  than  one  dollar  a  box 
and  paid  for  box  and  packing  out  of  that.  And  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  city  people  who  say  farmers 
are  “holding  them  up.”  So  they  are,  for  without 
their  long-suffering  patience  the  cities  would  soon 
fall  down ! 
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A  Nursery  Contract  Scheme. 

£.  II.,  Maine. — Last  year  an  agent  for 
apple  trees  came  to  this  town  selling  trees 
for  a  New  York  company,  and  claiming  a 
company  had  been  formed  to  buy  apples  in 
this  State,  the  No.  1  apples  to  be  stored 
in  a  cold  storage  warehouse  and  shipped 
to  London,  and  the  poorer  ones  evaporated 
at  a  factory  which  he  claimed  was  being 
built  in  Ellsworth,  Me.  The  conditions  of 
his  buying  were  that  he  was  to  get  50 
customers  in  each  town  and  each  customer 
was  to  buy  trees  from  him.  lie  sold  only 
Arctic  and  Dudley  Winter,  which  he 
claimed  were  Winter  apples.  I  wrote  you 
last  year  in  regard  to  it,  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  a  fake,  and  you  answered 
me  at  once,  telling  me  that  it  was  a  scheme 
used  by  agents  with  farmers,  and  to  keep 
out  of  it.  It  has  proved  as  you  supposed 
a  very  unreliable  scheme.  One  man  who 
bought  a  large  number  of  trees  wrote 
lo  this  company  asking  them  if  they  would 
let  him  change  his  order  to  some  Winter 
varieties  which  he  preferred  to  those  he 
ordered,  and  asking  who  their  agent  was 
in  this  town.  The  first  letter  he  received 
no  answer  to,  and  he  wrote  again  registering 
ihe  letter  and  got  a  very  saucy  letter. 
They  made  no  answer  in  regard  to  substi¬ 
tuting  and  in  regard  to  the  agent  he  was 
i  old  that  they  did  not  open  their  books 
to  everyone.  Now  will  you  please  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  way  of  releasing  these 
men  from  taking  these  trees?  They  are 
all  honorable  men  and  are  willing  to  do  the 
square  thing,  but  took  the  trees  hoping  to 
get  some  one  down  here  as  a  Fall  buyer  of 
apples.  It  is  in  an  old  town  where  there 
are  many  old  orchards  and  the  trees  all 
grassbound,  and  only  two  of  the  farmers 
spray  their  trees. 

A  ns. — As  a  general  proposition  we 
advise  farmers  never  to  contract  with 
people  who  promise  so  much.  This 
scheme,  like  many  others,  such  as 
agreeing  to  come  back  and  trim  the 
trees,  or  selling  at  a  high  price  collecting 
part  to  begin  with  and  agreeing  to  take 
the  balance  in  fruit  will  not  work  out. 
A  little  hard  thinking  ought  to  convince 
any  farmer  that  when  a  stranger  comes 
with  any  such  scheme  it  is  more  than 
rn  even  chance  that  he  is  trying  to 
“work”  them.  Many  people  sign  the 
contract  first  and  then  do  the  hard 
thinking  later.  We  do  not  believe  this 
concern  can  make  good,  but  without 
seeing  the  contract  that  was  signed  we 
could  not  say  whether  it  is  sound  or 
not. 

Rolling  Snow  Roads. 

J.  C.  M.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. — Having  been 
named  by  our  Grange  as  one  of  a  commit- 
(ee  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  rolling 
our  Winter  roads,  perhaps  you  can  give 
us  some  facts  and  figures  that  would  en¬ 
lighten  others  interested  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves. 

Ans. — Steel  rollers,  at  least  five  feet  in 
diameter  (six  or  seven  feet  would  be 
better),  are  used  with  good  results  for 
packing  down  the  snow  after  a  storm. 
Wooden  rollers  are  all  right  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  but,  if  the  snow  is  damp, 
it  is  apt  to  stick  to  them  more  than 
to.  steel.  Rollers  of  small  diameter  push 
the  snow  ahead  of  them  and  are  very 
hard  to  pull.  Large  wooden  rollers  are 
satisfactory  if  covered  with  metal.  Flat 
iron  harrows  are  sometimes  used,  when 
snow  is  not  very  deep,  and  do  good 
work  under  these  conditions.  Plows 
made  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  sleds,  are  used  on  some  road 
divisions  in  this  country.  There  are, 
however,  several  objections  to  the  use 
of  plows.  Deep  channels  are  cut 
through,  leaving  high  banks  each  side 
over  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  pull  out  when  two  teams  meet.  These 
channels  fill  in  as  soon  as  the  snow 
drifts  at  all,  and  must  be  again  plowed 
out  before  the  road  is  passable.  Then 
in  the  Spring,  as  the  snow  is  melting, 
the  track  will  be  bare  before  the  banks 
at  the  side  have  melted,  leaving  a  road 
almost  impassable  either  to  sleigh  or 
wagon.  In  this  immediate  vicinity  no 
Winter  work  has  been  necessary  on  the 
roads  for  three  years,  while  a  few  miles 
to  the  east  of  us,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  many  roads  had  to  be 
kept  open  by  the  use  of  rollers  or  plows. 
Last  Winter  we  had  over  100  days  of 
good  sleighing — much  better,  we  think, 
than  a  succession  of  mud  and  frozen 
humps,  which  prevail  in  less  severe 
climates.  c.  s.  M. 


Spent  Hops  as  Manure. 

D.  II.  J.,  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. — I  live  near  a 
large  city  in  central  New  York,  and  draw 
hops  from  one  of  the  breweries,  from  two  to 
three  large  team  loads  per  week.  What  do 
you  think  of  them  as  a  mulch  for  straw¬ 
berries  put  on  heavily,  as  compared  with 
straw,  or  stable  manure  drawn  from  the 
city?  What  value  would  you  place  on  them 
as  a  fertilizer  for  asparagus  as  compared 
with  stable  manure?  Would  you  consider 
them  of  much  value  as  a  top-dressing  for 
clover  meadows,  all  land  light  gravel  soil? 

Ans. — On  an  average  spent  hops  con¬ 
tain  about  as  much  nitrogen  as  stable 
manure,  but  little  if  any  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  They  are  not  as  good 
as  straw  or  manure  for  mulching  berries, 
since  they  pack  down  hard  over  the 
plants  and  ,  may  smother  them.  For 
working  into  the  soil  and  for  mulching 
orchards  or  grass  lands  they  are  good. 
You  can  safely  call  them  worth  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  ordinary  manure. 

What  Stock  for  Grafting  Cherries? 

On  page  48  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  noticed  re¬ 
quest  for  information  on  cherry  grafting.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  growing  cher¬ 
ries,  both  in  nursery  and  in  orchard,  and 
have  tested  about  20  varieties,  planting  a 
cherry  orchard  of  470  trees  for  commercial 
purposes.  My  experience  is  that  all  types 
of  theBigarreau  and  Duke,  should  be  budded 
on  Mazzard  stock,  and  all  of  the  Morello 
family  should  be  budded  on  Malialeb  stock. 
The  Mahaleb  stock  is  imported  from  France, 
and  is  a  very  hardy  stock,  though  not  so 
fast  in  growth  as  the  Mazzard.  The  Morello 
types  of  cherry  are  also  slower  of  growth 
than  the  sweet  types,  hence  the  growth  of 
both  top  and  root  will  be  more  perfect  and 
in  keeping  with  each  other  if  they  are  bud¬ 
ded  in  this  way,  and  as  the  Mazzard  stock 
is  a  very  strong  grower  and  make  large 
1  rees,  so  also  are  most  of  the  sweet  types  of 
the  cherry.  1  have  had  some  experience 
with  fruit  here  in  Ohio,  though  most  of  my 
experience  and  experiments  were  in  Tennes¬ 
see'.  where  I  had  20  years’  experience  in  the 
nursery  business,  and  also  commercial  or¬ 
chard  of  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  cherries. 

1  also  conducted  experiments  with  new 
fruits  as  well  as  some  of  the  older  varieties 
for  and  in  connection  with  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Very  few  nurseries  take 
the  trouble  to  bud  their  sweet,  cherries  on 
Mazzard  stock,  and  the  sour  types  on  Maha¬ 
leb,  but  use  either  one  or  the  other  exclu- 
sivelv.  The  Mazzard  stock  sometimes  gives 
some  trouble  from  sprouting  from  the  roots, 
especially  if  some  of  them  are  broken  while 
cultivating  or  plowing  the  orchard.  The 
Mahaleb  stock  will  not  give  this  trouble.  I 
once  bought  a  farm  on  which  an  isolated 
cherry  tree  was  growing,  which  had  been 
top-grafted  on  i  wild  plum  stock.  It  was 
of  the  Bigarreau  type,  and  grew  so  much 
faster  than  the  stock  that  the  graft  was 
twice  the  size  of  the  stock.  Although  it 
bloomed  profusely  every  year  it  never  boro 
any  fruit.  Doubtless  it  was  self-sterile,  and 
no'  other  cherry  trees  near  to  pollenize  it. 

Peninsula,  O.  E-  w* 


OUR  PEACH  TREES 

Propagated  from  Bearing  Tree* 

Hose  Bushes  on  own  roots.  Small  Fruit 
Plants  good  as  can  be  grown  any  where.  Let 
me  send  you  catalogue  of  our  full  line  of  stock. 
Send  your  address.  Let  me  quote  you  price  on 
Fertilizer  Chemicals  you  may  need. 

W.  L.  MCKAY, 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries,  iloxR,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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rowers  and  Importers  of  everythino  fiCIJCVA  MY 
of  merit  in  the  Horticultural  line,  ULWr.l  Hj  lii  I  ■ 


PPLE  TREES 


<—50,000  fine  straight, 

healthy,  stocky,  well 

_  rooted  trees.  Leading 

varieties  for  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Penn.,  New  York  State. 
Prices  reasonable.  SALESMEN  AV  AN  1  ED. 
Outfit  tree.  Address  DCUCD.  w  nuin 

W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON, _  BEVERLY,  OHIO. 

PRIVET  HEDGING. 

You  will  want  to  plant  early. 

We  deliver  free  if  order  conies  soon. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES 

A  full  list  at  present. 


ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 


Our  new  catalogue  is  ready.  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


BEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince 
Trees  free  from  Scale.  Choice  stock  true 
to  name  and  lowest  prices.  Asparagus 
Roots:  6  varieties.  Heritage  Strawberry 
Plants,  California  Privet.  Complete 
cultural  direction  with  each  shipment. 
Write  today  for  FRKK  Catalog  of  Trees 
Plants,  Vines,  Carden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps,  etc.  ;also  Spraying  Calendar  and 
Du  arf  Apple  Trees. 

Arthur  j.  Collins,  Box  R,  Mooresiown,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY 


BUYING 

FRUIT 

TREES 


Nursery  Stock  is  going  to  be  higher 
priced.  Many  nurseries  have  already 
advanced  prices.  We  do  not  have  to, 
as  we  avoid  their  heavy  expenses. 

Look  at  these  ifcargru Ins- 
Fine  Cherry  Stock  at  a  saving  of 
1-3.  Plums  and  Peaches  at  about  1-2 
others  prices. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  get  Bartlett 
and  the  genuine  Beurre  Bose.  Look 
out  for  substitutes  on  this.  Fine  varieties  of  small  fruit. 

Send  for  1*10111  re  Catalogue  containing  illus¬ 
trations  of  prize  fruit  and  astonishing  bargain  prices. 

We  are  also  big  breeders  of  prize  Hampshire  Sheep. 

W.P.  RUPERT  & SONS,  Box  20,  Seneca.N.Y. 


How  to  Grow  Fruit” 

tells  just  what  you  want  to  know 
whether  you  grow  fruit  for  home  use 
or  market 

“How  to  Plant  About  the  Country 
Home”  illustrates  how  to  lay  out  your 
grounds  and  the  kinds  of  trees  to  use 
for  shade,  shrubs,  hedge  plants,  flowers, 
etc. ,  for  ornamentation. 

Our  1910  Catalog  gives  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  without  exaggeration,  of  the  full 
line  of  fruit  trees,  plants,  shade  trees 
and  ornamental  stock  grown  on  our 
more  than  2,000  acre  nursery — the 
largest  nursery  in  the  world. 

The  above  booklets  contain  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  obtainable  based  on  an  experience  of 
23  years  in  the  nursery  business  and  commer¬ 
cial  orchards.  The  price  is  25c.  each,  but  we 
will  send  either  or  both  booklets,  together 
with  1910  Catalog,  to  any  reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorkeb  who  expects  to  plant  a 
tree,  a  plant  or  a  shrub  during  the  coming 
Spring.  Write  today. 

HAHTMSON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


Great  Bargains 


IN 

CHERRIES.  GRAPES, 
VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  Nev/  York  State  Crown 
Trees,  Ornamenlal  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25.  . 

Deal  Directly  with  the  Nursery 
It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BRAND” 


Spraying 


OUR  DANSVILLE  ® 
f5H! GROWN  TREES. 7, -v" 

At  $6.48  tor  100 

Are  the  best  because  the  planter 
gets  them  Ireshly  dug,  true  to 
name,  and  personal  attention  giv¬ 
en  every  order.  You  run  no  risk 
with  poorly  kept  storage  stock. 

We  take  pains,  You  get  results. 

Buy  direct  of  the  largest 
tree  growers  in  America. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
wholesale  prices,  freight  paid. 
Everybody  write  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  2  apple  trees,  1 
McIntosh  and  1  Banana  for  25 
cents,  postpaid, 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells, 

Box  16  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


35  YEARS  GROWING 

EVERGREENS 

and  Forest  trees.  Over  38 
tested  hardy  varieties.  All 
Nursery  grown.  We  have 
over  50  millions  and  ship 
safely  to  all  parts  of  tho 
country.  Our  trees  live 
and  grow,  because  they 
have  good  roots.  Large  as 
well  as  small  trees  supplied. 

84.00  and  up  per  thousand. 

Our  new  catalog  is  a  mine  of  information.  You  can 
have  a  beautiful  Windbreak,  Hedge,  Shelterbelt  or 
Screen  with  the  hardiest  of  Evergreens  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Our  Bargain  sheet  describes  50  bargain  lots  from 
81.00  per  100  and  up.  Millions  of  Nursery  grown  Forest 
trees.  Shade  and  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines. 
Send  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Bargain  sheet. 

DUTY  T  Evergreen  Specialist 
•  *  AAI  <1^  Box  212,  Dundee,  Illinois 


aterials 


Weare  the  oldest,  largest,  most  experienced,  and 
responsible  manufacturers  of  agricultural  sprays 
and  insecticides  in  the  United  States,  and 
Blanchard’s  “Lion  Brand”  is  tile  standard  of  Pur¬ 
ity,  Strength  and  Uniformity  on  four  continents. 

"LION  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION" 

is  tho  most  effective  and  safest  spray  for  destroy¬ 
ing  San  Jose  Scale.  It's  ready  for  use  and 
costs  less  than  home-made  or  any  other  brand. 
Spray  for  Scale  now. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Made  by  us  for  over  twenty  years  and  guaranteed 
to  contain  nothing  but  purest  and  most  effective 
ingredients.  One  gallon  to  49  of  water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PARIS  GREEN 

We  are  the  only  independent  makers.  “Lion 
Brand  ”  is  purest  and  strongest,  contains  not  a 
particle  of  tiller  or  adulterant,  nothing  but  pur¬ 
est  Paris  Green. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Unequalled  by  any  other  brand,  anywhere,  at  any 
price.  Positively  absolutely  pure  ;  extra  sticky. 

SPRAYING  BOOK  FREE 

Our  book  on  spraying  for  Scale  and  insect  destroy¬ 
ing  is  the  most  concise,  complete  tiling  of  the 
kind.  Contains  a  lot  of  interesting  information 
for  you,  in  practical  language.  Wo  will  send 
you  a  copy  free  it  you  tell  us  how  many  fruit 
trees  you  have. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

688  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Factories — New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Live  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


RAPEVINE1 


Large  stock.  Best  varieties.  Best  grade. 
Guaranteed  true.  We  invite  correspond¬ 
ence  from  parties  intending  to  plant  in 
large  quantities. 

Special  Offer. 

We  will  send,  postpaid,  10  strong,  hardy 
two-year-old  GRAPEVINES — best  varie¬ 
ties,  red,  white  and  black — for  $1.00. 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Crape  Vino  Spocialists 
350  CENTRAL  AVE. ,  FRE00NIA,  N.  T. 

Established  43  yrs. 


CTDAU/DCDDY  PLANTS— Send  for  our  28th 
OlnHVVDLnni  annual  catalog.  Try  Chip- 
man  for  the  best  early  market.  200  prepaid  by 
mail  for  $1.00,  or  $2.50  per  1 ,000  not  prepaid. 

SLAYMAKEK  &  SON,  Wyoming.  Del. 


TREES 

CATALOG  FREE. 


—  150  ACHES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  tho 
cheapest,  but  tiie  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Seale.  Established  1809. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


mil  IT  APPLES.  PEARS,  PLUMS.  CHER- 
r  nu  m  a  R1ES_  PEaCHES.  SMALL  FRUITS. 

TREES  SHRUBS  and  ROSES.  Best  Trees,  best 
prices.  Catalog  Free.  Address  J.  FAERBER, 
Fruitland  Nurseries,  315  Wiuton  Rd.  No.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Vines 

Secure  tlie  VERY  BEST  grown. 

.  Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

MEANS'^! 

kpuAurt/  THE  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


nr  inil  TDEE  Q—  Four  and  five  cents— Elberta, 
rCnUn  I  IILLu  etc.  Orchard  size.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue.  WOODBINE  NURSERIES 
W.  A.  Allen  &  Sons,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “ 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

r.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  PERRY,  O.,  Lock  Box  287. 


—Small  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Strawberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants.  Send  for  catalogue. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


General  Assortment. 


Readers  are  familiar  with  the 
values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
W7  per  lOO.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  you.  H.S.  WILEY  &  SON , Drawer  5,  Cayuga, N.  4  . 


FREE— My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 

It’s  FREE— my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties 
of  seed,  fruit  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  from 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit !  40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  !  Corn  that 
goes  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  of  corn,  8  lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel ! 

BaThese  are’Fust’a^fe^ofthe'res'ults  recorded  in  my  1910  catalog.  SCARFF 
seeds  and  plants  are  famed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 
my  reputation  and  reliability.  „„„  ......  -  _  _ 

This  year  I  am  giving  away,  free,  20,000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 
Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  facts  to  interest 
you.  All  FREE.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE,  Car  Loads 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees,  io  car  loads  for  sale. 

9  car  loads  Peach  Trees. 

12  car  loads  Cherry  Trees. 

10  car  loads  Plum  Trees. 

Many  car  loads  of  Small  Fruit  Plants 
and  Vines,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Ornamental  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
All  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Send  to-day  for  our  big  FRUIT  CATALOG,  137 
fruit  pictures,  etc.,  and  a  copy  of  i^IGr  FIIUI1 
STRTTCTOIt,  all  a  gift  io  you. 

Established  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000.  _ 

Hook  worth  a  Dollar  for  IO  Cents 
Send  10  cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Book 
on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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TREATINC  SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SCAB. 

As  the  result  of  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  with  from  20  to  50  acres  under  the 
crop  each  year,  we  have  evolved  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  treating  seed  potatoes 
for  scab.  The  potatoes  are  taken  from 


proper  purpose  of  the  treatment  is  pre¬ 
ventive,  and  for  safety  all  seed  potatoes 
should  be  treated,  whether  the  scab  is  in 
evidence  or  not,  for  the  disease  is  one  of 
the  most  destructive,  and  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  persistent.  How  long  the 
fungus  will  retain  its  virulence  in  the 


LIME  AT  RIGHT  HAND,  NOTHING  AT  LEFT.  NO  CULTIVATION, 
BUT  WEEDS  KEPT  OUT.  Fig.  86.  See  page  223. 


CORN  FERTILIZED  WITH  BONE  DUST.  NO  CULTIVATION.  Fig.  87. 


the  cellar  in  bushel  crates  and  placed  in 
a  wooden  tank  containing  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric  chloride), 
eight  ounces  to  50  gallons,  using  enough 
of  the  solution  to  cover  the  potatoes 
completely.  After  remaining  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours, 
the  boxes  are  lifted  on  to  'supports  above 
the  tank,  where  they  drain  until  the  cut¬ 
ter  wants  them,  while  another  batch  is 
placed  in  the  solution.  We  use  a  tank 
that  will  accommodate  seven  boxes  at  a 
time,  which  provides  the  cutter  with 
enough  to  keep  him  bus}'.  We  use  an 
Aspimvall  potato  cutter,  and  a  good  man 
will  cut  between  40  and  50  bushels  a  day, 
beside  looking  after  the  tank.  As  the 
solution  is  used  up,  more  of  the  same 
strength  is  added,  and  with  us  the  cost  of 
the  material  approximates  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  per  bushel,  and  the  labor  cost 
about  the  same,  making  the  total  cost 
about  1  *4  cent  per  bushel;  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  insurance  secured. 

lhe  exact  time  to  leave  the  potatoes 
in  the  solution  does  not  seem  to  be  im¬ 
portant.  We  have  left  them  in  all  night 
without  noticing  any  ill  effect  on  the 
germination,  but  the  time  given  has  been 
sufficient.  Formaldehyde  is  equally  ef¬ 
ficient  and  is  non-poisonous,  but  it  costs 
a  little  more,  and  as  it  is  easily  decom¬ 
posed  by  a  number  of  substances,  and 
being  a  gas  solution  has  a  tendency  to 
become  weaker  with  exposure,  I  do  not 
feel  quite  as  sure  of  the  results  as  I  do 
with  the  mercury  compound,  which  is  not 
dangerous  if  used  with  reasonable  care. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  is  no  use  in  treating  seed,  if  it  is 
to  be  used  on  land  that  is  already  in¬ 
fected  with  the  scab  fungus.  The  fungi¬ 
cide  will  kill  the  germs  present  on  the 
seed,  but  if  the  land  has  borne  scabby 
potatoes,  there  will  be  a  fresh  infection, 
and  the  new  crop  will  be  diseased.  The 


soil  is  not  determined,  but  it  is  several 
years  at  least.  On  land  with  moderate 
infection.  I  have  allowed  live  years  to 
intervene  between  crops,  meanwhile  at¬ 
tempting  to  increase  the  acidity  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  yet  the  next  crop  was  very 
badly  diseased.  h.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Put  it  on  the  roof  of  your 
house,  barn,  sheds,  and  every 
other  building-  on  the  farm,  and 
you’ll  have  peace  of  mind,  com¬ 
fort,  satisfaction,  and  economy; 
you’ll  have  absolute  and  lasting 
weather-protection. 

Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt — the  natural  and  only  perfect 
waterproofer.  It  will  not  crack,  rust, 
rot,  or  catch  fire.  And  it  does  not  leak. 

y°ur  dealer  for  Genasco,  and  be  sure  to 
look  for  the  trademark.  Mineral  or  smooth 
surface.  Guaranteed  by  our  thirty  years’ 
experience  and  large  organization.  A  written 
guarantee  also,  if  you  want  it.  Write  for 
samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BxARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COAIPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  c*  ready-roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Lross-section,  Uenasco  Stone-surface  Roofin 

E  Gravel 

|  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  1 
^^^MHTrinidati  Lake  Asplialt 
Asphalt- saturated  Wool  : 


Burpee’s  Seeds 

j—  i  iwi  .v -aMBfcsAMauuw  n  w  iw— — bm  11 1  wm  ■  ■! 

Co3t  More  than  do  usual  commer¬ 
cial  grades, — but  (and  this  is  a 
great  big  BUT!)  they  are  worth 
much  more  than  the  difference  in 
cost!  W,  ATLEE 


If  you  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  Best 
Seeds  tliat  can  be  grown,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  Burpee’s  New  Annual  for 
1910.  An  elegant  book  of  17S  pages,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates 
painted  from  nature,  it  is  famous  as  The 
Silent  Salesman  of  the  World’s  largest 
Mail-Order  Seed  Trade.  Do  you  want  it? 
If  so,  write  to-day!  A  postal  card  will  do! 

BURPEE  &  CO. i  Philadelphia 


Hall’s  Gold  Nugget  Corn  Yielded  200  Bu. 
Crates  of  Ears  Per  Acre 


HARRIS’  SEED  CORN 


WfE  take  the  greatest  pains 
with  our  seed  corn  and  can 
furnish  seed  that  will  grow  and 
produce  the  largest  possible 
yields.  We  have  some  new  and 
improved  varieties  that  are  far 
superior  to  common  kinds. 

SEED  POTATOES 

The  best  early  and  late  varie¬ 
ties  of  our  own  raising,  free  from 
disease.  Some  bargain  prices. 
(Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  (pure)  75c 
per  bushel.) 

OATS — The  Pest  varieties, pure 
clean  seed. 

VEGETABLE  SEED-Largely 

our  own  growing  of  very  superi¬ 
or  quality.  We  raise  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwaier,  N.Y.. 


Absolutely  Reliable 


Not  Like  the  Ordinary  Kind. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you 
have  secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue 
differs  from  other  catalogues  just  as 
Our  Seeds  differ  from  other  seeds. 


Besides  being  an  invaluable  guide 
to  the  planter,  it  is  a  work  of  art. 
Write  for  it. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St-,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


Just  as  easy  for  you  to  plant  the  very 
best  seeds— the  money  making  kind— as 
the  ordinary  kind.  My  new  1910  seed 
catalogue  is  a  directory  of  the  kinds 
that  pay  in  results,  both  to  the  private 
gardener  and  the  man  who  plants  l'or  prof¬ 
it.  No  guess  work— the  varieties  have  all 
been  tried  out.  They  command  the  high¬ 
est  prices  and  my  catalogue  shows  photo¬ 
graphs  of  what  they  produced— what  you 
can  raise  yourself. 

Write  to-day  for  Stokes' 
Seed  Catalogue — Free.  If 
you  send  me  10  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver,  and  men¬ 
tion  Thk  R  u  eal  N  e  w  - 
Youker,  I  will  semi  the  cat¬ 
alogue  and  a  10-cent  packet  each  of  my 
"  Bonny  Best"  Early  Tomato  and 
“  Stokes’  Standard  ”  Sweet  Peas. 

Walter  P.  Stokes 

Dept.  L,  311>  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Speelal 

lOc 

Offer 


SEEDS 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar¬ 
antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Con¬ 
tains  lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


OATS 


THAT  YIELD.  OurSENSATIo: 
OATS  breaks  all  records.  Nothing  lik 
it,  AlsoSEEU  CORN,  Samples  and  cats 
HS ue  free,  THEO.  HURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O 


Medium,  .Mammoth,  Aisike  auu  .111. -mu 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  etc.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

ZflCK  DAVIS  COMPANY,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


SEED 

WING’S  IMPROVED  WHITE  CAP.  45  acres  in 
1908  produced  4505bu.j  100  acres  in  1909  produced 9000 bu. 
v  WING’S  lOO-PAY  WHITE.  Splendid  early  white. 

WING’S  130-DAY  YELLOW.  Yields  close  to  tho 
ImprovedWhiteCap.and  is  a  splendid,  reliable  variety, 

Wealso  grow  REID’S  YELLOW  DENT.CLAR  ACE 
and  other  choice  varieties.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  433  Mechanicnburg,  Ohio 


NEW  SEED  OATS 

Big  Money  in  Oats 

New  Seed  Oats.  Big  money  In  oats  if 
you  raise  the  right  kind.  Here's  your 
chance  to  get  them.  Imported  Cana¬ 
dian  Seed  Oats  for  sale;  extra  tine.  Send 
for  free  sample.  It  speaks  for  itself. 
This  same  oats  wesold  last  year  in  the 
United  States  and  proved  their  merit 
and  our  statement  that  the  farmers 
need  a  change  of  seed  In  this  country. 
Wo  make  a  specialty  of  growing  extra 
fine  seed  oats  on  our  big  Canadian  farm  ; 
new,  clean  land;  no  weeds.  Have  best 
known  varieties.  Regenerated  Swedish 
Select  went  110  bushels  to  acre  this  year; 
Early  New  Market.  Canada's  favorite.  1 10 
bushels  to  acre.  Both  of  these  are  big. early 
yielders.  1  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  get  a 
change  of  seed.  Try  some  of  these  oats. 
The  average  oats  are  inbred  and  runout.  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  Grain  Inspector  graded  thisgrain 
No.  1  White.  Have  stiff  straw,  white  berry,  tliln 
hush,  enormous  yielder.  It  Is  as  easy  to  put  In  and 
harvest  a  big  crop  as  a  small  one.  The  reason  your 
oat  crop  is  not  bigger  is  because  your  seed  is  run 
out.  This  has  been  proven.  Look  at  this  cut.  Taken 
from  photograph  of  two  stalks  from  Galloway 
Brothers’  field,  over  200  kernels  to  the  stalk.  Write 
early  for  free  sample,  or.  send  ten  cents  for  packet. 
Will  also  send  you  free  bookletentltled  “BlgMoney 
in  Oats  and  How  to  Grow  Them."  by  Galloway  Bros, 
and  Prof.  M.  L.  Bowman,  former  professor  of  farm 
crops  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Information  in 
this  book  is  priceless.  Get  it  free. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.,  662  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo, la. 


N.  WERTHHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
Uover,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Grass 

Seeds, 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 


Garden  Seeds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 
House. 


Catalogue  Free  and  Trice  List  of  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong  2-year  roots, 
several  varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Berry  Plants,  California  Privet,  Ever¬ 
greens;  quality  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  ~ 
Isox  8,  Yaiesville,  Conn. 


D SEEDS 

ESTINTHE WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

've  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
with  every  order  I  fill. 
Grand  Big-  Catalog 


Illustrated  with  over 


700  engravings  of  vegetabl 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  ar 
neighbors’  addresses. 

AYS  Rockford,  Illino 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  26. 


Best  aid  to 
Successful 
Gardening 

256  pages  of  practical 
gardening  information.  8 
beautiful  color  and  duotonc 
plates.  Special  cultural  notes 
on  How  to  Grow  Flowers 
from  Seed  ;  How  to  Grow 
Asters,  Sweet  -peas.  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Palms,  Ferns, 
Roses,  etc.  Tells  clearly  how  to  grow  fine  vegetables, 
lists  1,200  varieties  of  flower  seeds,  2,000  kinds 
of  plants,  and  600  varieties  of  vegetables,  besides 
numerous  hardy  shrubs,  climbing  plants,  small  fruits, 
water-lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Mailed,  free  to  any  one, mentioning  this 
publication. 


GIANT  ORCHID-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS. 

These  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Sweet  Pea  family 
atid  are  Just  rh  easy  to  prow  as  the  common  kinds. 
Flowers  of  extraordinary  size,  with  wavy  petals 
and  usually  borne  four  to  a  spray. 

All  colors  mixed,  10  cU.  per  pkt.,  15  cts.  per  os. 
“Garden  Hook”  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 

7)4  Cheitnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


Isbell’s  Seeds. 

Twenty  Years’  Experience  has 

taught  us  just  how  to  please  you. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Growing 
Vegetables,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Grass,  etc.,  you  will  be  the  loser 
if  you  do  not  see  Isbell’s  Seed 
Annual.  It  is  FREE. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Box  66,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Grow  Vick  Quality 
ASTERS 
In  Your  Garden 


The  years  that  we 
have  devoted  to  the  aster 
family — developing  new 

sorts  and  improving  old —  - 

are  rewarded  by  the  beauti-  -  —  v— 
iul  blooms  that  grow  from  Vick  Quality 
Seed.  Plant  Vick  Asters  in  your  garden 
this  Spring.  Write  for  our  book  “How  To 
Grow  Asters,”  one  package  of  Vick’s  Day¬ 
break  and  one  package  of  Vick’s  Branching 
Asters — all  three  sent  postpaid  for  io  cents. 
You  should  also  have 


Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  lor  1910, 

better,  bigger  and  more  helpful  than  any  previous  issue 
of  our  sixty  years.  Itisfree.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  430  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Seeds,  Plants, Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Hundreds  of  car  lots 
of  FRUIT  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES. 
1200  acres,  50  in  hardy 
Roses,  none  better  grown. 
44  greenhouses  of  Faints, 
Ferns,  Ficus,  Gerani¬ 
ums  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention. 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees, 
etc.,  by  mail  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Immense  stock  ofSUPERB 
CANNAS,  the  queen  of  beddingplants.  50choice 
collections  cheap  In  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 
Elegant  168-page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it 
today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  your 
money.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  at 
first  cost.  56  years.  [3] 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

BOX  221,  PAINESVILL.E,  OHIO 


Bargain  list. 


BARGAIN  PRICES 


8  Apples  for  ftl.00.  6  Pears  for  $1.00. 

6  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


<450-000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best 
rooted6tock.  Genuine.cheap.  2sample  currants  mailed 
-  'jEWIS  KOKSCll  &  SOI' 


forXOc.  Catalog  free,  lewis  1 


i  SON,  Fredooia,  9,1, 


CD  II  IT  Send  for  new  catalog  <>f  Fruit  and  Orna- 
rnUI  I  mental  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Asparagus, 
.rnrrn  etc.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering 
I  KrtN  elsewhere.  Stock  fresh ‘dug,  direct  to 
I  llLbv  planters  at  low  prices.  We  grow  the  old 
fashioned,  hardy  WHITE  SWEET  CHERRY. 
L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  In 
America,  including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental 
Shade  and  Forest 

Trees. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  GRAPE. 

On  page  74  F.  H.  Ballou,  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  says  lie  has  yet  to  hear 
of,  or  see  a  single  vine  of  Campbell’s 
TtarJy  grape  that  is  either  making  a 
vigorous  growth,  or  fruiting  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  I  have  one  vine  now  six  years  old 
that  has  fruited  for  three  years.  Last 
season  was  very  wet,  and  all  the  white 
and  red  grapes  blasted,  while  the  black 
ones  did  very  well.  My  Campbell 
grape  vine  grew  io  feet,  and  had  a  fine 
crop  of  grapes.  The  grape  is  large, 
round,  adheres  strongly  to  the  stem,  skin 
thick,  tough  and  does  not  crack.  This 
vine  has  never  been  sprayed,  thougli  I 
shall  spray  all  of  my  vines  this  Spring. 

Hamilton,  O.  H.  h.  g. 


Garber  and  Le  Conte  Pears. 

L.  L.  Demar  sf,  Get.  —  I  have  read  an 
article  in  reference  lo  pollinization  which 
referred  to  Le  Conte  or  Garber  pears  for 
fertilization  of  apple  and  pear  trees.  I 
should  like  to  know  where  I  can  get  further 
information. 

Ans. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  furnish  information.  Prof.  Waite, 
who  is  our  highest  authority,  states  that 
there  is  no  question  about  these  pears 
being  suitable  for  cross-pollenizing  other 
pears  that  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
might  be  done  experimentally  with 
apples,  but  it  would  never  be  a  success 
commercially  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  apple  and  the  pear  do  not  bloom 
at  the  same  time,  one  being  from  one  to 

three  weeks  ahead  of  the  other. 

« 

Land  Plaster  as  Fertilizer. 

J.  J.  It.,  Hubbard,  O.- — What  are  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  contained  in  gypsum  or 
land  plaster.  Wliat  effect  does  it  have  on  land? 
Some  claim  it  is  detrimental  to  the  soil.  How 
much  would  it  be  necessary  to  use  to  get 
the  best  results  on  corn,  oats  and  wheat? 
Our  land  is  what  is  known  as  second  bottom 
land,  and  is  a  sandy  clay. 

Ans. — Land  plaster  or  gypsum  is  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  There  is  no  plant  food  in 
it  except  lime,  and  you  can  probably  buy 
that  cheaper  in  slaked  lime  or  ground 
limestone.  Plaster  was  formerly  used 
largely  on  clover,  but  now  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  it  is  rarely  used 
except  in  stables  or  in  manure  piles. 
This  is  because  it  has  the  power  to 
hold  the  ammonia  by  making  a  chemical 
change,  which  holds  the  ammonia  or  part 
of  it  as  a  solid.  In  the  soil  plaster  has 
some  effect  in  breaking  up  combinations 
of  potash,  so  they  are  available  as  plant 
food.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  plaster 
seems  to  be  the  first  thing  used  on  the 
way  to  chemical  fertilizers.  The  plaster 
in  these  cases  helps  set  free  ‘some  potash, 
but  after  a  year  or  two  this  action  fails. 
On  ordinary  land  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  using  plaster  as  a  fertilizer. 
We  would  use  it  if  at  all  in  the  stable  or 
manure  pile  and  use  lime  or  chemicals 
directly  on  the  soil. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

E.  P.  L.,  Rinytoic.n,  Pa. — Wliat  propor¬ 
tion  should  I  mix  wood  aslies  and  nitrate  of 
soda  to  give  the  best  results  on  corn,  on 
potatoes  and  on  oats?  What  would  be  the 
best  way  to  apply  this?  Would  the  wood 
ashes  set  the  nitrogen  free  while  mixing 
them  ? 

Ans. — To  a  ton  of  wood  ashes  we 
should  use  from  100  to  125  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda.  Do  not  try  to  mix 
the  wood  ashes.  If  good  quality  they 
will  be  dry  and  powdery  and  will  not 
mix  well  with  other  chemicals.  Broad¬ 
cast  or  drill  them  on  plowed  ground 
and  harrow  in.  Scatter  the  nitrate 
along  the  hill  or  drill,  not  within  five 
inches  of  the  plants.  The  ashes  will 
not  affect  the  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate. 
The  trouble  from  using  wood  ashes 
with  hen  manure  comes  from  the  lime 
which  the  ashes  contain.  This  lime  acts 
upon  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  (such 
as  manures,  dried  blood,  fish  or  tank¬ 
age)  to  set  ammonia  free.  The  nitrate 
is  in  such  form  that  lime  does  not 
drive  ammonia  away.  You  should  not 
use  wood  ashes  freely  on  potatoes. 
Anyway,  the  ashes  do  not  contain 
enough  phosphoric  acid  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  with  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  could  be  supplied  by  adding 
ground  bone. 


is  the 

^  Salt  of  the  Earth 

It  is  also  the  most  abundant  in  the  plant. 

soluble  forvi  at  the  : 


it  has  enough  Potash  in 
f  it  cannot  use  the  other  plant  food  you 
¥  supply.  Take  no  chances.  Tie  to  facts, 
not  to  theories.  Many  soils  need  only  Potash 
to  raise  big  crops.  All  soils  need  Potash 
sooner  or  later.  Begin  to  use  it  before  the 
crops  starve.  Do  it  now,  for 

POTASH  PAYS 

i  Urge  your  fertilizer  dealer  to  carry  Potash  salts 
k  in  stock.  You  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
buying  them  if  you  will  write  to  us  about  it. 

Write  to  Sales  Office  :  j 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS  J 

Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


I 


200  Bushels  of  Strawberries 
From  a  Single 

One  of  our  patrons  made  this  record  with 
plants  bought  of  us.  Just  a^k  a  commission 
man  what  this  quantity  of  fruit  would  have  . 
brought  the  grower  any  year  lately,  and  , 
you’ll  see  that  there's  money  in  berries • 

Knight’s  Free  Book 
on  Small  Fruit 


Tells  the  best  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Dewberries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.,  and  just 
how  to  groru  them.  Knight’s  plants 
have  a  national  reputation  for  sufierior 
quality  and  high  vigor.  Send  toda^ 
for  free  copy  of  our  catalogue, 

David  Knight 
&  Son 

Box  16,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


No  More  Backache 

A  Husted  Transplanter  means  no  ? 
more  backache.  Order  now,  and 
you’re  prepared  to  stand  erect. 
Sets  plants — plants  seeds— better  ^ 
than  old  way.  Inexpensive,  t- 
labor  saving.  Needs  no  dropper. ; ' 
Agents  wanted. 

THE  GARRISON  BROS.  CO..  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


iflf 


CLOVER-1  ALFALFA 


L 


Seed.  Guaranteed  pure— absolutely 
no  weed  seeds.  Sold  subject  to  State 
and  National  test.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  special  prices. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  BOX  26,  SHENADOAH.  IA. 


Qtraivhorru  Planto  Reliable  money-making  Tarl- 
OlluYiUCiiy  I  I  all  Io  eties  only  $2.50  per  1000.  New 
1910  illus.  catalog  Free.  S.  A.  Virdin,  Hartly,  Del.1 

Plants  That  Grow 

and  just  wliat  you  order  at 
a  very  moderate  price. 

BLACKBERRIES,  BLACK  and  RED 
RASPBERRIES,  $8  and  $9  per 
1,000.  Forty  best  varieties 
STRAWBERRIES  (100  assorted 
for  garden,  post  paid,  75c). 

Catalog  Free. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Dept.  C. 
HASTINGS.  OSWEGO  CO.  N.  Y. 

I  00K !  LOOK!  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-*  hipman,  Bu- 
L  liacli  and  Fendall,  Chesapeake;  Cumberland  and 
Kansas  Raspberry  Plants.  Rathbun,  Lucretia 
B.  B.  Plants.  My  plants  are  fine.  Before  placing 
your  order  anywhere  it  will  pay  to  get  my  catalog; 
it  is  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY.  Dover,  Del. 

A  DISCOVERY  OF  IMMENSE  VALUE. 

Growing  over  one  quart  of  strawberries  from 
eacli  plant  year  after  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
quarts  to  the  acre.  Five  year  old  plants  the  past 
season  yielded  over  quart  each  plant.  Send  25  cents 
for  lvovitt  System  or  Chart. 

Originator, 

N.  .T. 


T.  C.  KEYITT,  - 

Athenia, 


STRAWBERRIES— GRAPES— Most  choice  selection  ever 
offered.  Booklet  free.  MCKINNEY  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PEANTS-Eight  best  varie 
ties.  ASPARAGUS  and  vegetable  plants 
Prices  right.  Send  for  our  price  list. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SOX,  Cheswold,  Del 


Potato  Profits  t 

Tor  every  “Prosperity”  Potato  planted  you  get 
20  1  .rge,  solid,  smooth  fellows  In  return.  Medium 
early  potato;  flesh  is  mealy,  and  white  as  snow. 
Eyes  are  even  with  surface.  Thrives  in  most  any 
climate  or  soil.  Withstands  blight,  bugs  and  drouth 
better  than  any  potato  we  have  known  in  our  9f 
years’  seed  experience.  If  a  man  can’t  make  big 
profits  growing  “Prosperity”  Potatoes,  he  ought 
to  quit  the  agricultural  business  quick. 

The  BOLGIANO  1910  Seed  Catalogue  fully  de¬ 
scribes  and  pictures  the  “  Prosperity”  Potato,  and 
a  multitude  of  choice  varieties  of  garden  and  farm 
seed.  Send  for  this  hook.  It’s  FREE.  Be  sure  to 
read— on  pages  3  and  4— about  the  great  I  X  L  To¬ 
mato, the  Triumph  of  the  Century.  Our  Seed  Book 
offers  you  at  very  reasonable  prices  any  kind  of 
seed  you  may  want— except  commonplace  or 
poor  seed.  We  don’t  sell  those  kinds.  Your  name 
on  a  postal  brings  Seed  Book.  Write  NOW. 

J.  Bolgiano  8  Son.  1 02  E.  Pratt  St.  Baltimore, Mo. 


(traufhorrw  Plante  —Of  the  best  varieties, 
dll  anucl  I  J  rlctlllo.  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY  D-18,  Cool  Spring.  Delaware 


s 


TRA  WBERItY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

D.  M.  TEETER,  liellville,  Ohio. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape  and  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

18th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON’  &  CO. 


fllnVPr  Rpprf  —Timothy,  Oats  and  Seed  Potatoes, 
UtUlGI  OGOUi  38  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Q oo rl  Patalncnio  — Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
OCCU  uaiaiu&ue.  dress,  and  we  will  mail  free 
our  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  oats,  alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds. 
MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS.  Pkt.  Cucumber,  Le  tuce 
and  Tomato  for  trial,  10c.  Send  for  my  Free 
List.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

MEDIUM,  Mammoth,  Alsike  and  Timothy  Seeds 
for  sale.  For  samples  and  prices  write 

WALTER  G.  TRUMl’LER,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Ctroiuhorrloo- Annual  Catalogue.  S.  H. 
Oil  uVl  UtJI  1  ICO  WARREN,  Aubnrndale,  Mass. 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

ENGLISH  WALNUT  FARM, 

A.  C.  Pomeroy.  I.oekport,  N.  Y. 

OTluffltERKY  plants. — All  tiie  new  and  old  money- 
O  making  varieties  at  moderate  nrices.  Send  for 
new  1910  Catalog  free.  1>AV11>  ROD  WAV,  Hartley,  Del. 

DLANT  PLANTS— Early  tomato,  egg  plant,  peppers, 
1  cabbage,  sweet  potato,  celery,  etc.;  also  forty 
varieties  strawberries.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them — Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  .12.50  for  1,000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  30,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

At  Si.00  per  1,000  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

PATH  DA  TDETC  FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

1  —  IA  1  Ml  B  O  1  1m  F  tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele- 

1  Jfa  ha  fl  11  I  lllam  phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 

II.  C.  ROGERS.  Bose  ill  JUeclianicsbunc,  Ohio. 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.”  ,  , 

..  ...  ,  ,  „  A  descriptive  list  of  varie¬ 

ties  with  prices;  also  instruction  for  planting  and  culture  of  Strawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits, 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 


C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES, 


Box  11, 


BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


STRAW 


BERRY 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 


Excelsior,  Bub&ch 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson, 
Aroma,  Gandy, 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties. 


Lusty,  healthy,  mountain-grown  stock  at  bargain  prices 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

62  Mission  Ridge  CHATTANOOGA.  TENN 
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WHEAT  GROWING  IN  MARYLAND. 

F.  H.  R.,  Williamsburg,  Md. — Will  you 
toll  me  how  to  raise  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
say  so  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  crop  run  all  to  straw?  We  follow 
a  five-year  rotation,  corn,  wheat,  clover, 
wheat,  and  clover  again.  I  do  not  want  to 
change  the  rotation  as  the  land  is  improv¬ 
ing.  The  manure  is  hauled  on  sod  for  corn 
with  no  other  fertilizer.  We  use  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  12  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  five  per  cent  pot¬ 
ash  on  the  wheat.  Corn  average  40  to  50 
bushels  per  acre,  wheat  20  to  25,  clover  two 
Ions.  Land  has  been  limed.  Wheat  stands 
shoulder  high  favorable  seasons,  falls  down 
in  bottoms  and  headlands,  and  only  yields 
25  bushels  per  acre.  We  do  as  well  as  others 
in  upper  Dorchester  County,  but  that  does 
not  satisfy.  IIow  to  get  a  large  crop  of 
wheat  and  have  it  stand  up  is  what  I  wish 
to  know.  I  sow  it  iy2  bushel  per  acre. 
About  10  years  ago  a  variety  of  wheat  was 
brought  here  called  Russian  Red,  a  smooth 
head  wheat.  A  lot  of  two  acres  on  this 
farm,  (I  did  not  own  it  then;  yielded  100 
bushels.  It  had  been  planted  to  truck  and 
heavily  manured  previously.  At  that  time 
the  straw  of  that  variety  was  short  and 
thick.  I  got  an  average  of  30  bushels  per 
acre  on  50  acres  several  years  after  that, 
but  now  the  straw  has  increased  in  length 
and  it  does  not  fill  as  well.  Last  year  those 
who  sowed  that  kind  only  got  screenings. 
All  other  smooth  head  wheats  have  not 
done  well  for  several  years.  We  grow  the 
bearded  varieties  now,  as  Fuleaster,  Red 
Wonder,  etc.  They  have  a  large  plump 
grain,  but  not  many  grains  in  the  heads, 
also,  grow  such  heavy  straw.  We  very  often 
have  a  hot  sultry  spell  of  weather  when  the 
wheat  is  in  the  milk ;  it  seems  to  injure 
smooth  head  wheat  worse  than  bearded. 
Do  we  need  fresh  seed  wheat  from  a  cooler 
climate?  Should  we  sow  it  thinner  to  have 
the  straw  stouter?  The  soil  is  medium  light, 
red  clay  subsoil.  Does  not  corn  in  the  South 
planted  thick  like  you  say  they  do  when 
they  get  those  heavy  yields  fire  in  a  dry 
season?  It  does  here  when  planted  closer 
than  four  feet  each  way. 

Ans. — In  sowing  wheat  after  corn  I 
think  that  the  general  error  in  your 
section  is  in  replowing  the  land.  Your 
soil  is  rather  lighter  than  in  the  best 
wheat-growing  sections  of  Talbot  and 
Kent  counties,  and  needs  more  com¬ 
pacting.  After  a  thoroughly  deep  and 
good  plowing  for  the  corn  crop,  the 
lower  soil  should  be  left  settled.  Then, 
after  cutting  and  shocking  the  corn,  disk 
the  land  lightly  and  not  over  three 
inches  deep,  and  go  over  and  over  to 
make  the  surface  soil  as  fine  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  do  not  sow  till  there  has 
been  a  slight  frost,  so  as  to  have  a 
better  chance  to  avoid  the  fly.  One  of 
the  best  wheat  growers  in  Talbot,  W. 
Oscar  Collier,  does  replow  his  corn 
stubble,  but  he  then  used  a  soil  packer 
like  the  dry  land  farmers  in  the  West 
use,  and  packs  his  soil  down  as  firmly 
as  he  can.  and  then  makes  the  sur¬ 
face  very  fine.  Mr.  Collier  is  the  clean¬ 
est  corn  cultivator  I  have  ever  known. 
He  keeps  the  cultivator  going  shal¬ 
lowly  in  his  cornfield  as  long  as  he 
can  get  through  it,  and  in  his  cornfield 
last  Fall  I  did  not  see  on  30  acres 
grass  enough  to  feed  a  goose.  Then 
he  had  the  best  conditions  to  prepare 
for  the  wheat  crop  and  he  generally 
makes  over  40  bushels  per  acre,  though 
last  Summer  hardly  anyone  there  made 
a  heavy  crop  owing  to  the  blighting  of 
the  bloom  by  heavy  rains  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  Then  as  to  seed.  The  bearded 
varieties  are  certainly  more  safe  than 
the  bald-headed  ones.  But  in  getting- 
seed  wheat  always  go  south  and  not 
north  to  get  earlier  crops.  In  Spring- 
planted  crops  it  may  be  wise  to  go 

north,  but  for  wheat  that  is  sown  in 

the  Fall  go  south.  The  reason  is  evi¬ 
dent.  Wheat  is  sown  later  there  and 
ripens  earlier,  and  hence  grows  in  a- 

shorter  season.  When  I  was  a  boy  in 
1  albot  Co.  it  was  common  then,  when 
the  old  Blue  Stem  white  wheat  was  the 
popular  variety,  to  send  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  seed,  and  it  was  always  found 
that  a  change  of  seed  wheat  from  the 
South  was  an  advantage.  I  have  no 

objection  to  your  rotation,  and  your 
fertilization  of  the  wheat  is  just  what 
I  would  make.  I  assume  that  the  main 
difficulty  is  in  the  looseness  of  your  soil, 
and  I  believe  that  if  you  will  pay  special 
attention  to  the  fining  of  the  surface 
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and  the  packing  of  the  soil  you  will 
avoid  much  of  the  lodging.  I  have 
been  out  of  wheat  growing  so  long 
that  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  discuss 
varieties.  But  if.  I  was  going  to  sow 
wheat  I  would  sow  some  one  of  the 
red-straw  bearded  sorts  of  the  Mediter¬ 


ranean  group. 


W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Destroying  Wild  Radish. 

A  year  ago  I  moved  on  this  farm  and 
found  it  covered  with  wild  radish.  Could 
you  give  me  the  host  way  to  get  rid  of  it? 
Would  spraying  do  it?  The  field  is  sown 
to  rye  and  wheat.  c.  k. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Spraying  with  sulphate  of  iron  has  not 
been  found  as  effective  for  wild  radish  as 
with  wild  mustard.  In  Canada  the  advice  is 
to  harrow  the  grain  stubble'  after  harvest 
and  cultivate  the  weed  out,  or  turn  in  sheep 
to  feed  it  off. 


Millet  for  Low  Land. 

L.  R.  A.,  Vernon,  Vt. — What  would  you 
advise  in  regard  to  sowing  “Billion  Dollar 
grass”  seed  on  land  which  is  most  too  damp 
for  ordinary  crop?  This  grass  is  a  great 
success  in  the  West,  on  damp  ground,  such 
as  that  where  corn  or  grain  has  drowned 
out  in  the  Spring.  It  makes  a  quick  rank 
growth  of  very  palatable  hay,  there. 

Ans. — We  think  “Billion  Dollar 
grass”  is  much  the  same  as  a  coarse 
millet  like  Japanese  barnyard  millet. 
This  variety  does  quite  well  on  damp 
soil  if  you  can  get  it  started.  It  ought 
to  give  you  a  heavy  crop  of  coarse 
forage.  We  like  it  better  for  green  feed¬ 
ing  than  for  hay.  It  is  fair  cattle  feed, 
but  not  so  good  for  horses. 
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seed  or  the  manure,  but  they  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  some  way  before  the  Alfalfa  will 
grow  permanently.  In  sowing  Alfalfa  on 
Eastern  farms  we  think  it  is  much  safer  to 
inoculate  in  some  way. 


Wood  Ashes  on  Snow. 

Would  it  be  proper  to  top-dress  with  wood 
ashes  on  snow  on  a  clover  field?  c.  m. 

Shawn,  Conn. 

We  would  wait  until  the  snow  melts  and 
sow  the  ashes  right  on  the  clover.  You  will 
gain  nothing  by  earlier  sowing,  and  may  lose 
part  of  the  ashes  in  case  of  a  sudden  thaw 
or  flood. 


Alfalfa  Without  Inoculation. 

If  land  is  filled  with  sufficient  amount  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  other 
conditions  being  right,  will  not  Alfalfa 
thrive  without  inoculation?  w.  h.  u. 

No.  Adams,  Mass. 

No,  not  fully.  Alfalfa  will  not  “thrive” 
unless  the  tiny  bacteria  work  upon  its 
roots  and  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
they  can  only  come  through  inoculation  of 
some  kind.  They  may  be  in  the  soil,  tho 


Peach  buds  are  all  right  here  at  this  time 
January  24,  but  I  am  fearful  just  now,  as 
we  are  having  a  warm  spell,  and  it  is  what 
has  killed  them  of  late  years.  Other  fruit 
promises  well  now,  but  it  is  a  long  time  to 
Spring.  w.  n. 

Columbia  Co.,  N,  Y. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  up  in 
this  county,  the  greatest  potato  county  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  a  pretty  good 
tax  rate.  In  my  town  last  year  the  rate 
was  29  mills  on  a  dollar,  but  the  county  is 
prosperous.  This  year,  owing  to  an  exces¬ 
sively  wet  Summer,  potatoes  rotted  badly, 
and  the  average  farmer  is  making  no  money. 
There  will  be  a  large  acreage  planted  next 
season,  as  it  takes  more  than  one  poor  year 
to  discourage  an  Aroostook  farmer,  or  put 
him  out  of  business.  We  have  had  a  fine 
Winter  here,  no  severe  weather  and  no  bad 
storms.  The  mercury  often  gets  down  around 
20  degrees  below  zero,  and  30  degrees  is 
not  rare,  while  along  the  rivers  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  cold  spell.  50  degrees  below  has 
been  recorded.  This  Winter  there  have  been 
but  few  drops  when  the  mercury  got  much 
below  zero.  o.  n.  a. 

Caribou,  Me. 


Mail  the  coupon 
for  full  explan- 
ation  of  our 
great  10  day 
free  trial 
offer. 


Sharpen  Your  Tools 

t  MY  Expense! 


Grind  your  tools  better  and  25  times  quicker  than  with  a 
grindstone.  4,000  revolutions  a  minute. 

7  MACHINES  IN  1 


1.  ROUGH  GRINDER 

2.  FINE  GRINDER 

3.  SAW  GUMMER 


4. 

5. 

6. 


SICKLE  GRINDER 
POLISHING  WHEEL 
RUST  REMOVER 


7.  HONE 


I  will  send  you  a  Harman  Special  Carborundum 
Farm  Tool  Grinder,  with  seven  Genuine  Carborundum 
Grinding  Attachments,  right  to  your  farm  for  an  absolutely 
free  trial  lasting  10  days. 

I  will  guarantee  that  this  Carborundum  Grinder  will  not 
draw  the  temper  from  steel. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  any  money — not  a  cent. 

I  want  to  make  you  an  offer  so  liberal  that  you  simply  can¬ 
not  afford  to  refuse  it. 

I  will  give  you  the  use  of  this  magnificent  outfit  for  10  days 
absolutely  FREE — no  red  tape,  no  papers  to  sign,  no  obliga¬ 
tions  of  any  nature.  Just  get  the  outfit,  use  it  for  ten  days 
just  as  though  it  were  your  own,  on  your  own  work,  sharpen 
your  sickles,  plow  shares,  cultivator  blades,  scythes,  axes — 
anything  that  is  dull — then,  if  you  wish,  return  it  to  me  at 
my  expense. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  am  making  this  offer 

We  know  that  every  progressive,  up-to-date  farmer  realizes 
the  advantage  of  always  having  sharp,  bright  tools  to  work 
with.  You  know  how  much  more  work  can  be  done  with 
tools  which  are  always  in  good  condition.  You  know  how 
much  easier  your  work  is  and  much  longer  your  tools  last. 
You  know  all  these  things  and  yet — you  DO  sometimes  work 
with  dull  tools,  don’t  you? 

I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  can  easily  keep  all  your 
farm  tools  in  good  condition,  all  the  time,  with  this  wonder¬ 
ful,  simply  wonderful  outfit  which  I  send  you  free. 


Genuine  Carborundum  ^Grinder 


NOT  an  Emery  Wheel 


And  carborundum  is  the  most  wonderful  abrasive  in  the  world,  even 
harder  than  the  diamond.  It  is  really  manufactured  diamonds,  for  it  is 
made  of  the  very  same  substances  which  go  to  make  up  the  diamond. 
Carborundum  is  the  most  perfect  grinding  substance  known.  It  is  just  as  much  harder  than  emery  as  emery  is  harder  than  chalk.  A  grinding 
wheel  made  entirely  of  pulverized  South  African  Diamonds  would  not  grind  one  bit  better  or  faster  than  the  .genuine  Carborundum  wheels 
which  we  furnish  with  this  superb  machine. 

Carborundum  is  an  absolutely  new  substance.  It  is  not  merely  a  substance  which  is  dug  up  out  of  the  earth,  in  fact,  it  does  not  occur  in 
nature  at  all.  Carborundum  is  manufactured  in  the  most  terrific  heat  that  man  has  been  able  to  produce.  A  heat  so  great  that  it  will  actually 
burn  up  a  common  brick  like  so  much  gun  powder.  And  in  tills  incomprehensible  heat  is  produced  Carborundum.  It  is  the  heat  in  which 
the  worlds  were  formed.  Everyone  of  the  beautiful  irridescent,  needle-like  crystals  is  so  hard  that  it  will  actually  scratch  the  diamond 
itself.  It  is  these  crystals  which  are  crushed  up  and  made  into  the  grinding  wheels.  It  is  these  inconceivably  hard  and  sharp  crystals  which  cut 
through  the  hardest  steel  more  easily  than  the  finest  emery  wheel  will  cut  through  soft  copper. 


Saves  Time— Effort— Money 

You  can  do  the  same  work  in  two  minutes  on  a  Carborundum  wheel 
that  would  take  you  at  least  a  half  an  hour  to  do  on  a  grindstone,  and 
do  it  better.  And  you  can  operate  The  Harman  Special  Farm  Tool 
Grinder  for  half  an  hour  with  less  effort  than  would  be  required  in  run¬ 
ning  a  grindstone  for  two  minutes.  Carborundum  will  grind  25  times 
faster  than  the  grindstone  and  8  times  faster  than  the  emery  wheel. 


Lasting— Binding— Guarantee 

Carborundum  wheels  are  so  much  harder  than  the  hardest 
steel  that  no  amount  of  grinding  seems  to  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  them.  Carborundum  will  cut  the  biggest  steel  file 
you  have  in  two  in  five  seconds.  We  give  a  lasting,  binding  guarantee 
with  ever  tool  grinder. 


Oa  r  born  n- 
<1  um 

G  rinding 
Wheels 


Steel  Scat* 


Carborundum  WILL  NOT 

draw  the  temper  from  steel 

Carborundum  wheels  will  positively  not  draw  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  finest  tool.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Car¬ 
borundum  does  not  heat  the  article  which  is 
being  ground  as  does  an  emery  wheel  or  grindstone. 
Carborundum  cuts  and  cuts  quickly— it  cuts  so 
quickly  that  the  steel  does  not  have  time  to  heat 


SEND  THIS 
FREE  Coupon 

.Remember  10  Days]  Fres  Trial  -  „ARMAN  SUPPLY  co. 

Send  Coupon  Today  and  Get  our  Grinding  Tool  _  Dept.  3583 ,  zso  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  m. 

Catalog  FREE.  Also  our  free  booklet  explaining  all  about  Without  any  obligations  on  me  please  send  me  FREE  your 

Carborundum, newestandmostwonderfulsubstanceknown.  “  catalog  explaining  your  Carborundum  Farm  Tool  Grinder  also  full 
Don’t  wait  a  minute  Send  the  free  coupon  today  and  post  your-  _  particulars  otyour  ten  days’  FREE  trial  offer,  also  the  nteresting 
self  on  this  wonderful  offer.  Learn  all  about  the  Harman  Special  ■  -  ,  .  * 

Carborundum  Farm  Tool  Grinder.  Sharpen  every  dull  tool  on  your  B  ston  ol  Carborundum, 
place  positively  free.  AV«  let  you  keep  the  machine  for  1  O  _ 
days,  and  then  if  you  wish,  semi  it  back  at  our  ex-  I 

pease.  But  mail  the  coupon  today  and  get  our  free  booklets  and  ■  . 

circulars,  and  get  our  FREE  trial  request  blank.  There  is  no  obli-  _ 
gation.  SEND  THE  FREE  COUPON  NOW. 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO.  . ““““ . 

160  Harrison  St.  Dept.  3582  CHICAGO  _ . 

No  letter  is  necessary;  just  send  the  coupon 


0 rinding  an  ax  with  the  Harmon  Spe¬ 
cial  Carborundum  Faria  Tool  Griuder. 
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The  Farmer  and  the  Pheasant. 

D.  .J.  I).,  Marion,  N.  Y. —  Was  a  farmer  the 
right  to  kill  pheasants  that  are  destroying 
his  crops?  I  mean  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Or  must  he  get  a  license  and  shoot  them 
only  in  the  open  season?  Last  year  they 
took  nearly  all  the  peas  out  of  my  oats,  and 
a  good  share  of  the  heavily  tarred  corn  that 
the  crows  did  not  molest. 

Ans. — I  would  say  that  a  farmer  has 
not  the  right  to  kill  pheasants  which  he 
believes  to  be  injuring  his  crops,  during 
the  close  season  for  pheasants.  A  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  game  law  permits  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  rabbits  at  any  season  of  the 
year  which  are  damaging  a  farmer’s 
property;  but  there  is  no  such  provision 
with  regard  for  pheasants.  D.  J.  D. 
does  not  require  a  hunting  license  when 
killing  pheasants  on  his  own  farm  dur¬ 
ing  the  open  season.  He  must,  how¬ 
ever,  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  96  -relative  to  the  open  season. 
If  the  Legislature  re-enacts  the  law  as 
it  was  last  year,  only  three  male  pheas¬ 
ants  may  be  killed  in  one  season  by  any 
person,  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in 
the  month  of  October.  There  is  also  a 
provision  requiring  a  man  who  kills 
these  pheasants  to  make  and  verify  an 
affidavit,  which  must  be  filed  with  the 
county  clerk  of  the  count}'  of  which  he 
is  a  resident.  From  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  can  obtain,  pheasants 
do  not  pull  tarred  corn,  nor  do  they 
damage  the  farmer  materially  in  other 
respects.  On  the  other  hand,  they  de¬ 
stroy  great  numbers  of  injurious  insect 
pests,  and  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  farmers  for  this  reason.  They 
are  the  only  birds,  so  far  as  I  know, 
which  destroy  Potato  bugs.  I  believe 
that  the  farmers  of  this  State  should 
protect  the  pheasants  and  support  ef¬ 
forts  which  are  being  made  to  stock 

them.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM, 

Chief  Game  Protector. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  above  represents  one 
estimate  of  the  value  of  these  pheasants. 
What  do  the  farmers  have  to  say  about 
it?  Can  you  give  facts  to  show  that  the 
birds  destroy  crops?  Has  anyone  ever 
seen  them  eat  Potato  beetles? 


Fertilizer  Analysis. 

C.  TF.  J?.,  Atco,  27.  J. — Could  you  give 
me  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  in  the  following  material 
per  hundred  pounds?  Sulphate  of  potash, 
75  pounds ;  acid  phosphate,  150  pounds ; 
bone  meal,  150  pounds;  nitrate  of  soda,  75 
pounds ;  dried  blood.  50  pounds.  Is  this 
good  for  potatoes  and  truck?  Ground  is 
sandy  loam. 

Ans. — Taking  average  samples  of 
those  chemicals  we  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid  Potash 


75  lbs.  sulphate 

37% 

of  potash .... 

150  lbs.  acid 

phosphate  .... 

21 

150  lbs.  bone 

meal . 

75  lbs.  nitrate  of 

4.5  37 

soda  . 

50  lbs  dried 

12 

blood . 

6 

500  Total . 

22.5  58 

37% 

This  makes  a 

mixture  carrying  A]/2 

per  cent  of  nitrogen,  12  of  phosphoric 

acid  and  7)4  of  potash.  It  is  a 

good  mix- 

ture  for  potatoes 

with  three 

forms  of 

nitrogen  and  two  of  phosphoric  acid. 


Anti-Shipping  League. 

B.  F.  S.,  Fairfax ,  Fa. — You  of  course 
note  the  formation  of  various  anti-eating 
leagues  because  prices  do  not  suit  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Why  not  form  anti-shipping  leagues 
when  prices  do  not  suit  us?  If  one  is 
fair  the  other  is  also.  Let  farmers  sell 
only  when  prices  give  him  good  retu r»s  for 
his  labor  and  capital.  If  it  comes  to  a 
show-down  farmers  can  soon  come  out 
ahead  if  they  will  stick. 

Ans. — These  “leagues”  will  amount  to 
little  in  the  end.  It  is  all  largely  news¬ 
paper  talk.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  peo¬ 
ple  will  continue  to  buy  meat  and  other 
foods  so  long  as  they  have  the  price.  We 
are  surprised  that  some  of  the  farm 
papers  have  taken  this  talk  so  seriously. 
As  for  anti-shipping  leagues  we  shall 
wait  with  deep  interest  for  some  one  to 
come  forward  and  explain  why  they  are 
not  as  fair  as  “meat  boycotts.”  The  pro¬ 
ducers  have  no  particular  quarrel  with 
the  actual  consumers. 


Coal  Ashes  as  Fertilizer. 

In  the  late  seventies  I  was  at  school  at 
Blacksburg,  Montgomery  County,  Ya.  The 
coal  in  Montgomery  County  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  A  man  rented  five  acres  of  land  for 
five. years  and  promised  $50  for  same,  so 
you  may  judge  its  farming  value.  It  was 
a  very  heavy  reddish  yellow  clay,  and  most¬ 
ly  bare  of  weeds.  This  man  went  among 
the  people  and  got  them  to  give  him  their 
ash  heaps,  which  had  been  piled  up  in 
back  lots  and  yards  for  years,  thei’e  being 
no  one  who  wanted  the  stuff.  He  then 
spread  the  ash  over  bis  land,  got  a  wet 
time  and  plowed  with  a  heavy  turner,  and 
sowed  to  wheat.  At  wheat  harvest  the 
following  year  he  did  not  cut  over  eight 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  broke  up  land  and 
planted  to  fodder  (stover)  corn,  cutting  a 
fair  crop.  He  then  gathered  up  the  town’s 
ash  and  repeated,  wheat  first,  and  then 
corn.  The  corn  was  extra,  but  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly  the  wheat  failed.  The 
third  yoar  he  repeated  the  dose  and  the 
owner  sued  for  the  recovery  of  his  land, 
but  lost  the  suit,  and  our  friend  made  an 
extra  fine  crop  of  wheat  and  then  planted 
to  corn.  I  left  there  that  Fall.  Ash  in 
back  yards  is  apt  to  have  house  waste,  etc. 
thrown  upon  it,  which  may  have  brought  up 
its  plant-food  value,  but  I  judge  that  the 
ash  acted  as  a  loosener  to  the  tight  clay, 
and  let  in  air,  moisture  and  warmth.  The 
ash  of  the  Montgomery  County  coal  has 
but  few  clinkers  in  it.  j.  s.  b. 


iSC  Your  Ground 
an  Even 
Depth 


Send  us  your 
name  and 
address  for  this 

Free  Booklet 

In  Colors 

Tells  how  to  get 
even  discing  for  per- 
^  feet  seed  beds. 


The  Deere  Model  B 

Patented  Spring  Pressure 
Secures  Even  Penetration 

There  are  just  as  many  good  reasons 

for  even  depth  discing  as  for  even  depth 

plowing  and  our  Free  Booklet  shows 
how  and  why  the  Model  “B”  does  this 
work  best. 

Ask  us  to  mail  you  Free  Book  No.  B  33 
and  we  will  also  send  our  Latest  Corn 
Book  and  Farmers  Pocket  Ledger,  all  with¬ 
out  charge. 

It  pays  to  use  high-grade  tools. 

Keep  posted  on  up-to-date  methods. 
Other  exclusive  features  of  the  Model  “B” 
are  extra  high  arch  frame,  scrapers  with- 
out  rivets  or  set  screws,  hardwood,  oil- 
soaked  bearings,  all-steel  gang  frames. 


Double 

Leaf 

Spring 

Seat 


Combined 
Tongue 
Truck 
Etc. 


VICK 

Quality 
Seed 


Prize  Winners  for  1 9 1 0 

$840  for  the  best  specimens 
of  vegetables  and  $200  for  the 
best  specimens  of  Asters  grown 
from  Vick  Quality  Seeds,  shown 
at  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
next  September.  No  admission  fee; 
open  to  all.  WYite  for  full  particulars, 
Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  lor  1910— 
61st  edition— bigger,  better,  and  more  helpful 
than  ever.  Free.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  430  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Hand  CULTIVATOR 

Runs  50  per  pent  easier  and  works 
too  per  rent  better  than  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  hoes  with  pateuted  adjust¬ 
ment  for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
pointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
hand  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely. Munev  baefc  it  not  satisfied 

DIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior  Seeders.Bone-cutters.etc. 
Write  to-day. 

'r'“  Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
L'  i2oc  Cherry  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


is  a  Moral 
Side  to  Good  Painting 


Y  teaching-  toys  the  importance  of  doing; 
things  when  they  ought  to  be  done,  of 
doing  them  correctly,  of  taking  care  of 
property  and  keeping;  everything;  in  that 
condition  which  sailors  call  “ship-shape,” 
they  receive  a  training;  which  will  be  of 
value  throughout  life. 

•I  The  home  affords  a  good  starting 
point.  By  keeping  the  house  and  other 
building’s  attractive  and  well  preserved 
with  paint  made  of  pure  white  lead 
(“Dutch  Boy  Painter”  trade  mark)  and  linseed  oil,  boys  learn 
that  the  best  is  the  most  economical — that  such  paint  beauti¬ 
fies  and  preserves — and  never  fades,  chips,  or  cracks.  It  is 
the  only  kind  which  justifies  the  cost  of  applying;  it. 

€fl  There  is  still  another  result  which  comes  from  well-kept 
property.  It  is  the  pride  of  ownership.  Boys  develop  a 
loyalty  to  the  home  in  which  they  take  pride. 

It  is  a  sentiment  well  worth  developing'.  It  leads  to  thrift 
on  the  one  hand  and  ambition  to  maintain  a  high  place  in 
the  community. 

<1  Our  booklets  on  paint  and  painting;  should  be  read  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  Those  showing;  color  schemes 
and  arrangement  of  flower  beds  will  please  the  women  of 
the  household.  Ask  for  “Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  8. 

It  includes  all  the  books  and  is  free. 


Our  Pure  White  Lead  {“Dutch  Boy  Painter ”  trade  mark)  is  now  packed  in  steel  legs,  dark  cun-metal  finish, 

instead  of  oak  keis  as  heretofore. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York 


An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Chicago  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


r 
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Special  Seed  Offer 


Enclose  io  cents  in  stamps,  mention  this  paper,  and 
ask  for  our  new  igio  catalog  which  is  bigger  and 
better  than  ever  before,  and  we  will  mail  you  one 
full  packet  of  each  of  the  following:  Sweet  Peas,  Mixed— Pansies,  Mixed— Early  Scarlet 
Radish — Early  Eclipse  Beets — and  May  King  Lettuce.  The  packets  are  good  sized  and 


the  seed  the  best. 

“Monster”  Brand  Ensilage  Corn 
Our  Monster  Brands  of  Ensilage  Corn  are 
getting  more  popular  each  year.  If  you  are 
a  particular  farmer  and  want  good  corn  that 
gives  big  yields  you  will  buy  Monster  Brand 
of  us.  It  is  grown  specially  for  seed  and  is 
specially  selected.  Pride  and  Learning  are  $1.65 
bu.  10  bu.  lots  $15.00  bags  free.  Gold  Mine, 
Cuban  Giant  and  others  $1.75  bu.  10  bu.  lots 
$17.50  bags  free.  Send  your  order  to-day. 


“Onondaga”  Timothy 
“Onondaga”  Brand  Timothy  has  been  the 
standard  for  high  grade  Timothy  in  Central 
New  York  for  years.  For  purity  and  germ¬ 
ination  it  cannot  be  beaten.  The  particular 
farmer  will  sow  “  Onondaga.”  Send  postal 
for  sample  and  prices— It  costs  no  more  than 
other  Timothy,  so  why  not  get  the  best?  Write 
us  stating  amount  wanted. 


Our  1910  Catalog  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
Send  postal  for  it  to-day.  There  are  new 
vegetables  offered  which  will  interest  you. 
Buy  your  seeds  early  but  get  our  catalog  first. 


The  Batchelor  Seed  Store 


38  Lafayette  Street 


Utica,  New  York 


J 


WANTED 

Some  sour,  pitted,  black  or  red  Cherries.  Submit 
samples  and  quotations.  Address  ROCHESTER 
GROCERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TRFF^~$10perh'lndTed:  Irei£htpfikl; 

lllUII  I  ULLo  send  for  our  tree  catalogue  mi 
fruits  and  ornamentals.  ONTARIO  NURSERY 
CO.,  Box  No.  21.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


is  ready  to  mail.  It  will  be  sent  to  ^ny  person  interested  in 
fruit-growing  on  receipt  of  7  cents  to  cover  postage.  The 
Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  represents  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
nurserymen’s  literature — it  is  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a 
catalogue  of  Stark  Nursery  products.  Within  its  covers  are  32  full-page  illustrations  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  representing  175  varieties,  done  in  four  colors,  and  exactly  reproducing 
nature.  84  pages  are  devoted  to  descriptions,  prices,  and  records. 

Stark  Delicious,  the  apple  that  has  revolutionized  orchard  planting  and  established  a 
new  standard  of  apple  values  (selling  at  $10.00  per  bushel  box  this  year);  Stark  King 
David,  another  apple  of  wondrous  quality  and  merit;  Stark  King  Philip,  a  hardy  black 
grape  of  California  grape  quality,  and  dozens  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  horticultural 
world  are  fully  described,  illustrated,  and  priced. 

To  any  one  planting  one  tree  or  many,  of  fruits  or  ornamental,  this  book  is  of 
inestimable  value — a  horticultural  text-book — a  guide  to  proper  selection. 

Stark  trees  have  stood  the  supreme  test  of  actual  planting  for  85  years — they  are  the 
yard-stick  by  which  all  other  nursery  products  are  measured — they  are  the  first  choice  of 
this  country’s  most  successful  orchardists.  The  success  of  the  orchard  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  and  quality  of  tree  planted.  Stark  varieties  are  the  best  of  the  best.  Our  record 
of  85  years  of  successful  selling  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  tree  quality. 
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Before  you  decide  to  buy,  send  7  cents  for  the  Stark 
Year  Book — do  it  today  before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and  Orchards  Co. 

Lock  Box  35,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


1910.  THE  RURAL, 


GROWING  CATALOUPES  IN  SOUTHERN 
INDIANA. 

The  far-famed  Rocky  Fords  have  to 
look  well  to  their  laurels,  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Indiana  melon  is  fast  gaining  a 
reputation  in  the  eastern  markets  equal 
to  our  western  product.  The  Indiana 
melon  is  just  as  good  in  quality,  and 
grown  on  identically  the  same  kind  of 
soil  as  the  Rocky  Ford.  The  western 
grower,  however,  is  ahead  of  the  In¬ 
diana  man  in  that  he  uses  care  in  the 
selection  of  seed,  and  never  allows  a 
“slicker”  to  go  on  the  market.  There  is 
one  way  of  telling  a  good  melon,  and 
that  is  by  examining  the  stem  end.  If 
the  melon  is  good  a  little  clear-looking 
wax  will  exude.  If  the  wax  is  not 
there  the  melon  will  be  lacking  in  flavor. 
A  melon  should  also  be  well  netted,  al¬ 
most  round,  and  the  skin  just  beginning 
to  turn  a  slight  yellow.  Avoid  the  long 
oval  ones  with  thin  netting  and  slick 
green-looking  stripes  between  the  ridges 
or  ribs.  They  are  the  “slickers,”  and  to 
one  of  discriminating  tastes  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  two. 

The  melon  growing  section  of  In¬ 
diana  for  the  most  part  is  in  five 
counties,  namely :  Knox,  Daviess,  Gib¬ 
son,  Sullivan  and  Jackson,  with  the 
largest  acreage  in  Knox  County  in  the 
Decker  district.  Here  they  are  grown 
by  the  hundreds  of  acres,  and  shipped 
out  by  the  trainload,  the  railroad  and 
express  companies  being  taxed  to  their 


the  roots.  From  this  time  on  it  is  a 
matter  of  clean  culture  and  fighting  the 
insects,  and  fungus  diseases.  In  the 
Decker  district  where  the  plantations 
are  larger  this  latter  item  is  a  more 
serious  phase  of  the  question  than  in 
the  smaller  localities.  In  Daviess  County 
there  are  few  if  any  complaints  from 
rust  or  wilt,  although  no  spraying  has 
been  done.  The  Experiment  Station, 
however,  has  been  doing  some  valuable 
work  along  this  line  in  the  Decker  field, 
and  has  proven  conclusively  that  the 
net  profits  in  favor  of  the  sprayed  vines 
were  over  $13  per  acre.  In  the  Daviess 
County  field  very  little  hotbedding  is 
done,  the  seed  being  planted  in  hills  in 
the  open  field  from  the  loth  of  April 
to  the  loth  of  May,  owing  to  weather 
conditions.  The  later  plantings  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  best,  as  the  vines  do  not  do  so 
well  if  they  receive  a  check  in  growth 
from  cold  weather  or  too  much  rain. 
Plenty  of  hot  sun  and  the  right  amount 
of  moisture  are  the  requisites  for  a  good 
stand. 

As  to  the  methods  of  handling  and 
marketing  the  crop,  a  number  of  plans 
are  followed.  In  the  Washington,  Ind., 
district  they  have  a  melon  growers’  as¬ 
sociation,  and  the  melons  are  all  sold 
through  the  association  at  a  cost  of 
one  cent  per  basket  to  the  growers,  all 
expenses  for  inspection,  telegrams  and 
clerical  work  being  paid  out  of  this 
assessment.  In  the  Decker  field,  there 
are  a  number  of  methods  of  selling. 
Some  sell  on  track  and  when  the  car 


A  LOAD  OF  INDIANA  MELONS. 


fullest  capacity  to  handle  the  crop. 
About  half  the  crop  is  handled  by  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  and  the  remainder  go 
by  express.  The  express  seems  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  way,  owing  to  the 
quick  service  rendered,  and  the  melons 
arriving  in  better  condition  than  when 
sent  in  iced  cars.  After  a  melon  is  once 
taken  off  the  ice  it  deteriorates  rapidly. 
The  express  rates  have  also  been  re¬ 
duced,  till  now  you  can  land  a  basket  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  15  cents,  including 
delivery  service,  other  eastern  and 
northern  points  proportionately  low. 
The  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  handled 
in  the  regular  melon  basket,  the  same 
size  and  style  as  the  third-bushel  peach 
basket.  These  baskets  are  so  packed 
as  to  hold  16  melons  and  there  is  quite 
a  “knack”  in  learning  how  to  pack  them 
so  they  will  fit  snugly  in  the  basket 
and  the  lid  fit  properly. 

The  cultural  methods  followed  in 
raising  these  Netted  Gems  are  not  far 
different  from  any  other  ordinary  farm 
crop,  the  principal  requirements  being  a 
rolling  sandy  soil  and  good  seed.  How¬ 
ever,  for  an  early  crop  they  are  not 
planted  in  the  field  in  the  beginning, 
but  are  started  in  hotbeds',  and  later 
on  taken  to  the  fields  and  transplanted. 
This  is  a  difficult  task,  owing  to  the 
care  necessary  in  transplanting,  and  I 
have  my  doubts  about  the  extra  care 
and  expense  justifying  the  returns  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  earlier  crop,  as  they 
are  only  a  week  or  10  days  earlier  than 
the  field-grown  vines.  I  have  planted 
them  in  the  open  field  on  a  cold  wet 
clay  and  picked  melons  by  the  middle 
of  August,  and  they  are  considered  late 
on  clay,  but  the  earliest  I  have  known 
the  hotbed  product  to  be  on  the  market 
is  the  17th  of  July  with  the  season  very 
favorable.  In  hotbedding  the  seeds  are 
planted  in  the  flat-bottomed  strawberry 
box  and  the  boxes  are  placed  side  by 
side  over  the  bottom  of  the  hotbed. 
The  plants  are  given  very  close  atten¬ 
tion,  and  eventually  only  one  plant  is 
left  in  the  box.  While  the  plants  are 
growing  the  field  is  being  prepared  and 
laid  off  in  squares  about  four  feet  each 
way.  The  boxes  are  then  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  furrows  and  after 
carefully  cutting  away  the  thin  veneer 
that  holds  the  dirt,  it  is  as  carefully 
placed  in  the  ground  without  disturbing 


is  loaded ;  some  sell  in  the  field,  and 
others  consign  their  shipments.  There 
are  always  a  number  of  buyers  on  the 
ground  ready  to  take  anything  that  is 
offered.  The  method  of  selling  on  track 
seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and 
the  grower  receives  the  cash  right  there. 
This  eliminates  the  middlemen’s  profits 
that  we  hear  so  much  about.  The 
grower  is  running  no  chance  of  the 
market  fluctuations,  and  the  numerous 
buyers  keep  the  prices  fair.  In  regard 
to  the  profits  of  the  business  a  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  around  the  Decker  field 
made  $200  an  acre  off  their  melons,  and 
they  did  not  have  small  patches  either, 
but  they  had  from  five  to  70  and  80 
acres.  There  is  no  need  to  go  to  the 
gulf  coast  country  or  Florida  or  Canada 
to  make  money.  There  are  diamonds 
in  Southern  Indiana  soil  if  you  will 
come  here  and  dig  for  them  via  the 
melon  route.  s.  h.  burton. 

Indiana. 


THE 

HASKIIM 

SHOE 


FOR  FARMERS 

All  SOL'IO  Leather 

Every  Lift  in  heel 
Solid  Leather  and 
put  on  by  hand. 
Our  heels  guaran¬ 
teed  never  to  come 
off.  The  Upper 
Leather  and  Hot 
tom  Stock  tho  best 
obtainable  in  tho 
United  States. 

The  Hankln 
Shoes  have 
had  a  good  rep¬ 
utation  for 
nineteen  years, 
but  have 
neve  r 
been  off- 
ered  t  o 
the  trade 
direct. 


Heights  fi,  8  and 
10  inches.  Full 
bellows  tongue. 
...  ,  .  All  shoes  fitted 

with  best  Silk  and  unbleached  Linen  8  cord  wax  thread. 
6-in.  llnskiu  Hal.  .  .  $8.50 

8-in.  lluskin  ltui.  .  .  .  $4.50 

10-in  Huskln  liul.  .  .  .  $5.00 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  We  have  never 
had  a  pair  of  these  shoes  returned  to  us. 

Money  or  express  order  to  accompany  order. 

T1IE  II  AS K I N  811  OF.  MFC.  CO., 
llept.  A,  Stlttviile,  Oneida  Co.,  New  Yorli, 


NEW-YORKER 
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Cutting  down  your  expense  is  the  same  as  increasing  your 
income.  Money  saved  by  dealing  with  the  factories’  re= 
presentative  is  as  good  as  money  earned  by  hard  work. 
Our  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  will  show  you  how  to  make 
your  dollars  go  farther  when  buying. 

Household  and  Farm  Articles. 

We  guarantee  every  article  exactly  as  represented.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Catalog  illustrates  and  describes  every  article  fully.  Join  the  army  of  shrewd  buyers  and  send 
today  for  this  interesting  free  book.  Here  are  some  of  the  articles.  What  do  you  need  ? 

Sporting  Goods,  Base  Ball  and 
Firearms, 

Stoves  and  Ranges  of  All  Kinds, 
Washing  Machines,  Wringers, 
Watches  and  Chains, 

Water  Supply  Outfits, 

Wire  and  Ornamental  Fencing. 


Harness  and  Horse  Supplies, 
Heating  Plants  for  Houses, 
House  Material  Ready  to  Erect 
Iron  and  Brass  Beds,  Mattresses 
Pillows, 

Paints.  Ready  Mixed, 
Phonographs  and  Records, 
Poultry  Supplies, 

Pumps  and  Supplies, 

Rubber  Clothing  and  Sundries, 
Roofing  Material, 

Sewing  Machines, 


Manufadurers  Didributing  Co. 

Department  “H,” 

325-327  Penn  Avenue  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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BIG  FREE 

CATALOG 
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This  Engine  Will  Run 

in  the  Arctic F  by  Four  Simple  Nuts 

This  wonderful  non-freezing  Farm  Pump  Engine  meets  the  widespread  demand 
for  cheap  farm  power  in  winter.  Runs  nt  60  decrees  below  zero!  It’s  a  new  invention, 
yet  so  far  has  its  fame  extended  that  already  it  is  in  use  in  Labrador,  in  South  Africa  and 
other  distant  lands.  Thousands  of  farmers  delighted  with  it. 

A  Complete  and  Perfect  Power  Plant! 

No  Setts  I  No  Shafts!  No  Anchor  Posts!  No  TowersI 

The  engine  is  different  from  anything  ever  known.  An  air-cooled  engine  of  the  most  highly 
perfected  design,  without  fans  or  cooiing  attachments.  Complete  in  itself,  requiring 
special  platform,  no  belts,  no  arms,  no  shafts,  no  anchor  posts,  no  pump 
jacks,  no  towers.  Ready  to  run  inside  of  15  minutes  after  delivery! 
lank  holds  a  full  day's  supply  of  gasoline.  Starts  or  stops  instantly 
and  needs  no  attention  while  running. 


PUMPS  800  TO  1,000  GALLONS  PER  HOUR! 

This  engine  is  absolutely  supreme  among  engines  designed  for  pump¬ 
ing.  h  its  any  Standard  pump.  Works  in  any  well !  Provides  an  abund- 
ance  of  pure,  fresh  water  for  stock  or  domestic  water  supply  systems. 

Runs  All  Sorts  of  Light  Machinery.  The  engine  has  a  4-inch  - 
pulley  for  running  hand-power  machinery.  It  can  be  quickly  detached 
from  pump  and  carried  wherever  needed. 

.  Fuller  &  Johnson  High-Powered  Engines.  These  mighty  en 
gines  are  the  supreme  achievement  in  gasoline  engineering.  Built  ic 
sizes  from  6  to  18  H.  P.,  inclusive— for  stationary  or  portable  work.  . 

Open  Water  Jacket  type— non-freezing  and  trouble-proof.  Most! 
easily  managed  engines  in  the  world.  J 

IIow  to  Get  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engine.  Write  for  Free  Engine  \ 
Book  and  name  of  nearest  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engine  Dealer.  Ho  it  now  !  ^ 
DEALERS  Write  for  the  Agency!  Only  ono  dealer  appointed  iu 
town.  Act  quickly  or  you  will  miss  a  great  opportunity.  Address  at  once— 

f  Established  > 


Pat.  June  15,  1909. 
Others  applied  for. 


FULiE&  &  JOHNSON  MFG.C0.(t>tai8lol"‘d)  745  Ann  St.  Madison,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Double-Efficiency  Gasoline  Engines  and  Agricultural  Implements 


Get 

Biggerj 
Crops 

with  the 


Cahoon 


Seed  Sower 

Perfect  distribution,  assuring  bigger  and  evener 
crops;  time  and  seed  saving  guaranteed  by  use  of  tho 
Cahoon  Broadcast  Sower.  Accurate  and  simple. 
Last,  a  lifetime  because  it’s  constructed  of  brass, 
iron  and  steel.  Sows  any  kind  of  grain  or  grass  seed. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  deliver  the 
Cahoon  to  any  express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  receipt  of  $4.  Sendf  or  Seed  Sowers’ Manual. 
Tells  about  saving  seed  and  having  bigerops.  It’sfree. 
GOODELL  CO.,  14  MaiH  Sr.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  tho  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here's  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
f  ormly.  and  bestof  all 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  free 
book. 


t£|g  |  fl  0%  I  g  "fP  on  Quaker  City  Feed 

Dill  Ull  I  Grinding  Mills 

Send  your  name  for  our  Big  Book  and  then  own  the  World’s  Standard  ^ 

Grinder  of  40  years’  success,  on  our  big  cut  price  to  you,  this  season,  direct 
from  the  factory.  No  extra  charge  for  1910  improvements— Grinds  fastest— 

Takes  least  power— Can  be  easily  run  by  hand— Always  ready— Saves  price 
iu  short  time— Grinds  soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  corn— shelled  corn— all  grains, 
separate  or  mixed— grinds  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal. 

fianl-  Ymi  fnn  G  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand- 
1  ™  power  to  20-H.pf— to  Choose  From 

Fre©  Trial  paied9ht  Send  No  Money 

You  be  the  judge  and  jury,  on  your  work,  using  the  Quaker  City  on  our  FREE 
Trial.  That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit,  either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  Write  Today  for  Book,  prices  and  guaranty.  One  of  our  mills 
will  just  meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  pocketbook.  Specify  Feed-Mill  Catalogue. 

Free  Feed-Mill  Book  p'i6a,SR#l,a„;,a;ltJ.  Pa. 
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L  ebru^y  ‘-v>, 


Duty  of  a  Rural  Mail  Carrier. 

7?.,  Minnesota.- — Is  there  any  set  law  as 
to  how  far  from  the  fence  line  a  R.  F.  It. 
mail  box  should  be  set?  Our  box  is  about 
four  or  six  feet  from  the  line,  and  an  easy 
place  to  drive  to,  but  the  rural  furrier  says 
it  is  too  far  from  the  road  and  will  not  stop. 
We  are  on  the  main  travelled  road,  and 
should  we  place  the  box  farther  out  it  would 
be  in  the  way  of  passing  teams. 

Ans. — We  wrote  to  Washington  re* 
garding  this  case  and  secured  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post 
Master  General: 

"In  regard  to  the  proper  erection  of 
rural  mail  boxes,  we  beg  leave  to  state 
that  the  Department  would  consider  a 
box  set  from  four  to  six  feet  from  the 
travelled  portion  of  the  road  as  com¬ 
plying  with  the  requirements  for  locating 
boxes,  provided  it  could  be  served,  by 
the  carrier  without  driving  across  or  into 
a  ditch  or  over  obstacles.” 

Our  advice  is  to  report  the  case  at 
once  to  headquarters  at  Washington. 

Cleaning  a  Sooty  Chimney. 

A.  IF.  S.  (No  Address). — I  am  having 
much  trouble  with  one  of  ray  chimneys 
smoking.  The  chimney  and  stove  need 
cleaning  every  week.  Is  my  trouble  due,  as 
some  claim,  to  a  gathering  of  a  black  coat 
on  inside  of  flue?  We  have  tried,  to  get  it 
off  where  we  can  reach,  but  find  it  hard  to 
remove.  Can  it  be  removed  without  taking 
down  chimney?  Flue  is  about  10  by  12 
inches,  with  three  angles  at  upper  part  to 
go  through  center  of  roof,  35  feet  or  more 
from  ground.  Two  ranges  enter  the  flue 
on  first  floor,  one  stove-pipe  enters  in  bed¬ 
room  on  second  floor.  The  angles  are  above, 
in  garret. 

Ans. — If  A.  W.  S.  is  burning  soft 
coal  it  may  be  that  his  only  remedy  lies 
in  a  change  of  fuel.  Where  soft  coal 
which  develops  much  smoke  is  burned 
in  stoves  of  ordinary  construction  there 
is  often  much  annoyance,  especially  in 
ranges,  from  the  gathering  of  soot  on 
the  griddles,  in  the  spaces  about  the 
oven  and  in  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
chimney.  Those  who  must  burn  such 
fuel  and  experience  this  annoyance  are 
compelled  to  clean  out  frequently. 
Some  relief  is  obtained  by  starting  the 
fire  in  the  morning  with  kindlings  of 
some  sort  which  burn  vigorously,  giving 
a  strong  blaze,  which  helps  to  burn  out, 
and  carry  out  mechanically  in  the 
strong  draft,  the  soot  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  the  day.  Crumpled 
pieces  of  newspaper  burned  in  the  stove, 
sometimes  under  the  oven,  introducing 
through  the  cleaning  door,  leaving  it 
open  to  permit  strong  draft,  will  help 
to  clean  out  the  stove  and  the  pipe. 
But  there  is  no  permanent  relief  in  such 
treatment,  it  being  simply  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  of  removing  the  soot  after 
it  has  accumulated.  The  fundamental 
difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  air  is  admitted  almost  wholly 
through  the  base  and  rises  up  through 
the  fuel  the  more  volatile  products  of 
the  coal  are  liberated  by  the  heat  and 
only  partially  consumed,  the  carbon 
being  set  free  in  the  form  of  soot.  It 
is  necessary  in  the  burning  of  such  fuel 
to  admit  some  air  above  the  fuel,  and 
to  keep  the  fire  hot  enough  above  the 
fuel  to  ignite  the  escaping  gases,  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  burn  in  the  form  of 
flame,  thus  consuming  the  products 
completely.  In  many  kitchen  ranges 
there  is  inadequate  provision  for  draft 
above  the  fire  and  close  to  it.  to  burn 
soft  coal  without  resulting  in  clogging 
with  soot.  Wood  may  even  produce 
sufficient  smoke  in  some  stoves  so  that 
the  soot  accumulates  sufficiently  to  re¬ 
duce  the  inside  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
particularly  if  it  has  considerable  hori¬ 
zontal  length,  and  thus  cut  down  the 
draft  sufficiently  to  produce  smoking. 
As  soon  as  smoking  begins  the  con¬ 
ditions  exist  for  still  more  rapid  clog¬ 
ging  with  smoke,  because  the  reduced 
draft  necessarily  produces  incomplete 
combustion.  Anything  that  makes  the 
draft  stronger  reduces  the  tendency  to 
smoke  and  clogging.  The  angles  in 
the  chimney,  referred  to,  necessarily 
weaken  the  draft,  but  three  six-inch 
pipes  entering  the  10  by  12  flue,  if  the 
flue  is  not  contracted  at  the  bends  by 
construction  or  clogging  from  soot  and 
ashes,  ought  not  to  overload  the  chim¬ 
ney.  It  would  be  policy,  however,  to 
reduce  the  draft  in  the  stove  above  to 
the  minimum  practicable  when  the 
ranges  must  be  in  use.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  an  extension  on  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  amounting  to  8  or  10  feet, 
in  the  form  of  11  or  12-inch  galvanized 
iron  pipe  might  increase  the  draft  suf¬ 
ficiently  materially  to  reduce  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  there 
must  be  sufficient  oxygen  passing  through 
the  stove  where  the  fuel  is  being  burned 
to  more  than  consume  the  volatile  pro¬ 
ducts  while  they  are  yet  hot  enough  to 
ignite.  The  case  here  is  exactly  like 
the  lamp;  if  sufficient  air  does  not 
enter  through  the  chimney  to  produce 
complete  combustion,  smoking  always 
results  which,  in  the  stove,  means  clog¬ 
ging.  There  is  only  one  way  of  free¬ 
ing  the  chimney  itself  from  soot,  in 
this  ease,  with  the  three  offsets  in  the 


flue,  and  that  is  to  burn  it  out,  and 
this  may  not  be  a  safe  course  to  take, 
especially  if  the  amount  of  soot  ac¬ 
cumulated  should  be  large.  Where  the 
chimney  is  straight  it  is  easily  cleaned 
by  looping  a  heavy  chain  and  drawing 
it  up  and  down  the  walls  of  the  flue  in¬ 
side  by  means  of  a  cord,  working  from 
the  top.  Tf  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
diameter  of  the  chimney  flue  is  not  ma¬ 
terially  decreased  by  the  black  coating 
referred  to  this  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty.  If  insufficient  draft  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  chimney  itself  is  the 
cause  of  smoking  and  clogging,  closing 
one  range  and  the  stove  above  tightly 
ought  to  permit  the  other  stove  to  burn 
without  smoke,  or  to  give  less  trouble. 
If  under  these  conditions  the  trouble 
persists  it  lies  in  the  stove  itself  or  the 
fuel.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the 
process  of  construction  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  masons  allowed  suffi¬ 
cient  mortar  to  drop  and  accumulate  in 
one  or  more  of  the  bends  to  reduce  the 
cross-section  sufficiently  to  make  the 
draft  imperfect.  Unless  special  thought 
was  given  to  the  matter  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  reduced  cross-section  of 
the  flue  was  produced  at  each  of  the 
turns.  Such  mistakes  are  very  com¬ 
mon  with  mechanics,  who  give  little 
thought  to  the  importance  of  having  the 
cross-section  of  the  flue  uniform  in  size, 
that  is  with  no  constrictions. 

F.  H.  KING. 


It  develops  high  pressure  and  lias  automatic  agitator 
wliich  works  constantly.  Write  for  full  information  re¬ 
garding  our  full  line  of  sprayers— anything  from  the 
small  Hand  Sprayer  to  the  Orchard  Power  Sprayer. 

MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO.,  187  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


The  “Lou  Dillon”  Tandem 
Garden  Cultivator. 

It  can  lie  set  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth 
desired  and  to  cultivate  astride  the  row 
or  between  the  rows. 

One-third  quicker  and  easier  than 
any  other  garden  cultivator,  eas¬ 
ier' to  push  than  a  lawn  mower 
No  gardener  can  afford  to  be 
without  one. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue 
and  testimonials.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  han¬ 
dle  them,  write  to  us  for 
special  intro¬ 
ductory  price, 

Dept.  L, 

THE  SCHAIBLE 
MFG.  CO. 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

Are  you  planning  to  fit  out  a 
sanitary  stable  this  year?  Send 
us  measurements  of  stable,  and 
let  us  quote  you  prices  on  Pipe 
Stalls, Stanchions,  Water  Basins, 
Filter  Carriers,  etc.  Circulars 
on  application. 

Foster  Steel  Stnnehion  Co., 
900  Ins.  ltldg.,  Rochester,  K.  T. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL” 

PATENT  PENDING 

Lime— Sulphur— Arsenic 
Spraying  Compound 


Use  this  spray  Winter  and  Summoi — on  bare 
trees— on  foliage  without  fear  of  burning— a 
positive  insect  icide  and  fungicide  guaranteed 
to  kill  San  Jose  scale  and  all  other  parasites. 

“  One  For  ail  "  will  both  smot her  and  poi¬ 
son.  No  matter  what  its  habits,  any  insect 
can  be  controlled.  Cover  last  Summer’s  eggs 
and  spores,  and  they  will  do  no  harm. 

Lime — Sulphur — Arsenic 
Combined  With  Wool-Fat 

Lime-sulphu r-arsen ate  of  lead  when  si mpl y 
mixed  with  plain  water.  Quickly  drop  to  the 
bottom.  Even  though  the  solution  is  thor¬ 
oughly  agitated  while  being  sprayed  they 
will  separate  from  the  water  while  passing 
through  t  lie  air. 

After  these  ordinary  lime-sulphur  or  arse- 
nate  mixtures  have  been  sprayed  on  the  trees, 
the  water  e\  aporat es,  leaving  a  dry,  hard  coat 
of  poison  on  the  bark  and  foliage.  Insects 
may  crawl  over  the  dry  poison  almost  with 
impunity, 

We  mix  lime-sulphur-arsenic  with  sticky 
wool-fat.  Owing  to  the  wool-fat’s  affinity 
for  water  this  poisonous  compound  mixes 
easily  with  water,  making  an  emulsion  like  a 
miscible  oil. 

When  this  emulsion  of  "One  for  Afi  "  is 
sprayed  on  trees,  the  water  evaporates  ard 
leaves  on  the  tree  a  coat  of  sticky  poisonous 
grease,  This  filmof  poison  will  remain  along 
time — soft,  sticky,  deadly,  always  ready  for 
the  coming  of  any  insect. 

For  wool-fat  does  not  dry  up  or  become 
hard.  Rain  will  not  wasli  off  "  One  For  All." 

If  sprayed  in  sufficiently  heavy  mixture, 
"Owe  For  ail"  will  leave  on  the  tree  a  coat 
of  poison  that  will  hold  like  sticky  fly-paper, 

A  tree  thus  treated  becomes  a  veritable 
death-trap  for  every  form  of  insect  pest — 
sucking,  chewing,  crawling,  flying— or  their 
eggs  or  larvte. 

ban  .Tose  Scale  cannot  spread  or  fix  itself 
on  a  tree  protected  by  "One  For  ail."  It 
means  death  to  any  insect  or  worm  when 
properly  applied  on  tree  or  plant. 

Two  Wonderful 
Properties  of  Wool-Fat 

Wool-fat  Is  the  natural  grease  washed  out 
of  sheep’s  wool  before  the  wool  is  woven 
into  cloth.  Under  the  name  “  Lanolin”  it  is 
known  as  the  most  effective  ointment  and 
base  for  salves  in  the  world. 


The  two  remarkable  things  about  wool-fat 
are  its  stickiness  and  its  affinity  for  wafer. 
It  is  the  stickiest  grease  in  nature.  And  it  is 
the  only  grease  in  nature  that  will  mix  with 
water  without  the  use  of  an  alkali. 

These  two  peculiarities  of  wool-fat  make 
"One  For  ail"  the  most  efficient  spraying 
mixture  known. 

Cannot  Burn 
Foliage  or  Fruit 

■‘Burning”  cannot  possibly  result  from 
Spraying  with  "One  For  ail."  The  poison 
never  comes  into  direct  contact  with  hark, 
foliage  or  fruit.  For  there  is  always  a  thin 
film  of  grease  lietween. 

Nor  does  "  One  For  ail "  soak  into  the  tree 
like  oil,  to  the  tree’s  injury ;  nor  into  the  earth 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

Economical 

" One  For  ail"  costs  5  to  8  cents  a  pound. 
12  pounds  make  50  gallons  of  spray  guar¬ 
anteed  to  kill  San  Jose  Scale  and  all  other 
parasites. 

We  recommend  6  pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
water  for  spraying  on  foliage  or  fruit.  Trees 
sprayed  any  t  ime  before  foliage  appears  with 
24  pounds  of  "One  For  ail"  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  become  practically  immune  to  insect 
attack,  because  there  will  be  left  on  the 
trees  a  sufficiently  heavy  coat  of  poisonous 
grease  to  remain  a  repellent  throughout  the 
seasons. 

A  hand  of  "One  For  ail "  without  water, 
encircling  the  tree  will  prevent  the  passing 
of  any  creeping  insect.  And  from  this  band, 
at  every  rain,  a  poisonous  emulsion  will  How 
down  the  tree  like  a  perpetual  spray. 

Guaranteed 

‘‘One  For  ail”'  is  guaranteed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  effective  when  properly  applied  or 
money  refunded.  Back  of  this  guarantee  is 
the  oldest  established  Oil  Comfcany  in  New 
York. 

Prices— F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrel,  400  lbs . 5  cts.  a  lb. 

Vi  bbl . .  200  t  o  250  1  bs . 5  Vs  ”  “ 

Package,  100  lbs.. . 6 

“  50  “  . 6Vi  “  “ 

“  25  “  . 8  "  “ 

Send  your  order  now  for  immediate  delivery. 


MANHATTAN  OIL  CO. 

Established  1852 

Sole  Manufacturers,  51  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  atmanufactur- 
ers*  prices.  80 days’  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  special  offer. 
The  Ward  Fenee  Co.t 
Box  338  DeeatnrtInd. 


>>>>>:< 
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LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 

1  nox3i  4  Winchester.  Ind. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 
resist  wear.  Best  rooting  sold.  Made  over  21 
years.  Inexpensive.  Fireproof.  Ornamental. 
Catalogue?  Montrois  Company,  Camden,  X.  J. 


“Farmers*  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Rigger  income  on  rows,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try.  etc.,  with  cooked  feed.  Costs 
less  than  raw.  This  cooker  is  cheap, 
sevieeable  and  useful  for  many 
purposes  such  as  canning  fruit, 
boiling  sap.  rendering  lard,  heating 
water,  sterilizing  milk  cans.  etc. 

Get  illustrated  circular  and  price 
list,  mailed  free. 

MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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Concrete  Cow  Stable 
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This  Book  Tells  How  To 
Make  and  Use  Concrete 

Any  farmer  who  reads  our  concrete  book — 
"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm" — 

will  learn  how  to  build  many  useful  farm  structures 
of  concrete.  This  168-page  book  gives  directions  for 
making  concrete  cellars,  drinking  troughs,  piggeries, 
stables,  silos,  chicken-houses,  fence-posts,  barns  and 
other  outbuildings.  It  contains  150  pictures,  with 
plans,  diagrams  and  specifications.  Write  for  this  book  today.  It  is  free  to 


Simply  send  your  name  and  address. 


|  Makes  The  Best  Concrete  1 


FEMENT 


When  you  read  our  book  on  concrete  construction,  you  will  learn 
why  ATLAS  makes  the  best  concrete.  The  proof  is  there. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement 
rock.  It  contains  no  furnace  slag.  There  is  only  one  quality 
of  ATLAS  manufactured — the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the 
same  for  everybody. 

The  largest  buyer  of  ATLAS  is  the  United  States 
Government,  which  has  ordered  4,500,000  barrels  for 
use  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he  cannot  supply  you, write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  22  30  Broad  Street  New  York 

Daily  Productive  Capacity  Over  SO,  OOO  Barrels — 

The  Largest  in  the  World 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

Prof.  Parrott  spoke  on  “Recent  Develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Lime-Sulphur  Sprays.”  Lime- 
sulph  ir  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  spraying  materials.  No  spray 
has  such  a  cleansing  effect,  and  none  has 
as  wide  a  range  of  effectiveness  against  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  a 
cure-all,  and  too  much  is  being  claimed  for 
it  by  manufacturers  of  concentrated  com¬ 
mercial  mixtures.  There  is  a  lot  about  sul¬ 
phur  sprays  that  we  know  nothing  about. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  its 
use,  especially  during  the  growing  season, 
and  growers  should  be  very  careful  until 
more  definite  knowledge,  gained  from  actual 
use  under  different  conditions,  can  be  placed 
before  them.  While  the  commercial  brands 
were  very  successful  in  controlling  the  blis¬ 
ter  mite  the  past  season  the  results  on  scale 
were  variable.  This  was  probably  due  in 
part  to  a  lack  of  thoroughness  and  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions,  or  it  may  have  been 
used  too  weak,  as  there  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  different  brands,  and  even 
in  the  same  brand,  both  in  density  and 
amount  of  sediment.  Sediment  is  of  little  or 
no  value  in  controlling  the  scale  and  though 
it  may  have  some  value  as  a  fungicide  it  is  a 
poor  investment  to  buy  mixtures  with  much 
sediment.  Variation  is  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  these  commercial  mixtures. 
Prof.  Parrott  has  prepared  a  table  for  the 
proper  diluting  of  different  strength  con¬ 
centrated  mixtures  for  San  Jose  scale  and 
blister  mite,  which  appears  on  page  10  of 
popular  edition  of  Bulletins  Nos.  319  and 
320,  and  anyone  can  procure  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin  by  applying  to  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  Every  user  of  lime-sulphur  should 
have  a  copy.  For  what  insects  will  it  pay 
to  use  these  mixtures?  San  Jose  scale  and 
blister-mite.  Its  continued  use  will  also 
clean  up  Oyster-shell  bark-louse,  Scurfy 
bark-louse  and  will  greatly  reduce  Woolly 
aphis.  It  will  help  control  plant  lice,  red 
mite  and  pear  psylla,  but  will  not  control 
these.  These  should  be  given-  a  separate 
treatment  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale- 
oil  soap.  Early  spraying  is  a  complete  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  peach  leaf  curl.  Much 
work  is  yet  to  be  done  to  prove  its  value 
for  diseases  on  trees  in  leaf.  A  solution  of 
one  gallon  concentrated  mixture  to  30  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  applied  before  blossoms 
open,  and  again  after  blossoms  fall  will 
control  apple  scab,  still  those  who  have 
worked  with  it  successfully  on  this  disease 
will  not  yet  recommend  it  unconditionally. 

Dr.  Van  Sl.vke  spoke  on  “Some  Chemical 
Facts  About  the  Lime-Sulphur  Wash."  lie 
said  a  hydrometer  used  to  test  the  density 
of  concentrated  mixtures  should  be  correct  | 
within  one-half  degree  and  warned  growers 
against  the  cheap  instruments  that  vary  as 
much  as  the  cheap  thermometers.  The  mix¬ 
ture  should  not  be  too  cold  or  too  warm  to 
get  an  accurate  reading,  and  a  temperature 
of  from  50  degrees  to  70  degrees  is  all 
right.  This  test  is  of  no  use  except  in  a 
clear  solution.  A  solution  clouded  with 
sediment  cannot  be  tested  accurately. 

lie  then  told  of  the  chemical  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  making  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  mixtures.  These  concentrated  mixtures 
should  always  be  protected  from  the  air  in 
tight  receptacles  or  covered  with  oil.  Home¬ 
made  mixtures  are  not  as  strong  as  the  best 
commercial  mixtures  ;  containing  when  prop¬ 
erly  made  21  per  cent  of  soluble  sulphur 
and  giving  a  Beaume  density  of  29  degrees 
to  30  degrees.  In  making  a  homemade  con¬ 
centrated  lime-sulphur  solution  an  excess  of 
sulphur  should  be  used  to  get  a  good  mix¬ 
ture.  In  the  old  mixtures  not  nearly  enough 
sulphur  was  used.  Fse  125  pounds  sulphur, 
00  to  02  pounds  high-grade  lime  and  50  gal¬ 
lons  water.  Use  a  kettle  of  70  or  75  gallons 
capacity  as  there  will  be  much  waste  in  boil¬ 
ing  over  in  a  smaller  kettle.  Slake  the  lime 
to  a  thin  paste  and  add  the  sulphur;  add 
enough  water  so  that  there  will  be  50  gal¬ 
lons  after  boiling,  boil  for  one  hour  and 
stir  thoroughly  while  cooking.  If  kettles 
are  used  for  cooking  about  10  to  15  gallons 
will  have  to  be  allowed  for  evaporation.  If 
steam-cooked  no  extra  water  will  be  needed. 
Too  long  or  too  short  boiling  is  detrimental. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  as  pure  a 
lime  as  possible.  Do  not  add  extra  lime  to 
the  mixtures  so  that  trees  will  show  more 
plainly  where  covered,  as  this  greatly  re¬ 
duces  the  soluble  sulphides.  Though  not 
fully  worked  out  it  is  the  present  opinion 
that  poisons  can  be  safely  added  to  the 
lime-sulphur  washes.  How  does  lime-sulphur 
act  in  killing  the  insects?  Only  the  bugs 
know.  There  are  several  theories,  one  of 
which  is  that  chemical  action,  after  material 
is  on  the  tree,  sets  free  sulphur  in  very  tine 
divisions,  either  smothering  or  poisoning 
the  insects. 

“Some  Phases  of  Pear  Culture,"  by  Ira 
Pease,  Oswego,  brought  out  some  useful  hints. 
He  said  mistakes  were  often  more  instructive 
than  successes  and  ho  would  dwell  on 
some  _  of  his  mistakes  rather  than  try  to 

tell  just  how  to  do  things  right.  One 

mistake  was  not  his  fault  as  350  Bartletts 
set  bore  Sheldon  pears  and  350  Seckel 

cd  to  be  Anjou  and  Flemish  Beauty, 
n  grafting  over  this  orchard  he  has  found 
the  grafted  trees  more  subject  to  blight. 

Buds  should  be  selected  from  hearing  trees. 
He  has  several  distinct  types  of  Bartletts, 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
variations  are  transmitted,  and  much  can 
be  gained  by  careful  bud  selection.  These 
different  types  may  be  partly  due  to  environ¬ 
ment.  but  lie  believes  they  are  mostly  results 
of  bud  variation.  He  has  one  orchard  that 
is  a  mixture  of  many  varieties,  and  ad¬ 
vises  growers  that  while  mixed  planting 
is  desirable  to  aid  in  proper  pollination  it 
can  be  carried  too  far,  and  usually  with  a 


considerable  labor  cost  in  caring  for  trees 
and  harvesting  fruit.  He  sets  four  rows 
Bartlett,  then  four  rows  Seckel.  and  then 
repeats.  He  finds  they  fertilize  equally 
well  as  in  the  mixed  orchard.  Don't  set 
different  fruits  in  the  same  orchard.  If  you 
want  fillers  set  early  bearing  varieties  of  the 
same  fruit.  He  has  lost  much  of  his  fear 
of  fire  blight.  As  soon  as  the  first  signs 
of  blight  make  their  appearance  they  cut 
out  the  diseased  wood,  cutting  back  far 
enougl)  1°  be  sure  they  are  in  healthy  tis¬ 
sue,  and  soak  the  wound  with  a  one  to 
one-thousand  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
They  have  found  a  sponge  the  handiest 
thing  to  carry  in  tin*  tree  for  this  treat¬ 
ment.  He  expects  to  control  by  dropping 
all  other  work  and  giving  full  attention  to 
the  disease  during  bad  blight  weather. 
Bartlett  and  Clapp  are  most  susceptible  to 
blight.  He  manures  Bartlett  lightly,  Seck¬ 
el  heavily,  cultivates  from  as  early  as 
ground  is  fit  to  work  into  July. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett.  Horticulturist,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gave  an  illus¬ 
trated  talk  on  ‘Truck  Growing.”  He  advo¬ 
cated  federal  protection  for  shippers  who 
consigned  produce  to  commission  men.  He 
said  :  “One  other  line  of  improvement  in  our 
marketing  system  appeals  to  me  very  strong¬ 
ly.  We  shall  probably  always  be  dependent 
upon  the  commission  men  to  handle  highly 
perishable  products  such  as  small  fruits, 
peaches  and  truck  crops.  Since  the  com¬ 
mission  man  handles  commodities  which 
represent  an  investment  of  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal.  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  com¬ 
mission  business  is  in  one  respect  like 
the  banking  business,  in  that  we  deposit 
with  the  commission  man  our  produce  which 
has  an  intrinsic  value,  just  the  same  as  we 
deposit  with  the  bank  our  hard  cash,  which 
represents  the  results  of  our  labor.  Both 
represent  wealth  but  the  difference  between 
the  two  systems  is  this;  We  deposit  our 
farm  crops  with  the  commission  man  and 
say  to  him  :  Take  this,  do  as  you  please 
with  it  and  give  me  what  you  have  a 
mind  to.  Our  banks,  however,  have  been 
hedged  about  by  State  and  Federal  laws, 
and  are  supervised  by  supposedly  competent 
inspectors  to  see  that  the  business  is 
handled  in  an  honest  way  to  protect  us 
from  loss  of  our  money.  Let  me  ask,  pray, 
if  there  is  any  difference  between  a  com¬ 
modity  which  represents  wealth  such  as 
farm  produce  and  a  commodity  which  repre¬ 
sents  money  which  tin*  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  put  its  stamp  and  seal  upon  and 
declared  to  be  legal  tender?  Why  should 
not.  then,  the  commission  business  which 
deals  in  the  product  of  labor  the  same  as 
does  the  bank,  be  protected  by  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  be  under  competent  in¬ 
spection  the  same  as  is  the  bank?  Most 
commission  merchants  do  an  interstate  busi¬ 
ness.  and  their  operations  could  easily  be 
handled  under  a  provision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Act,  or  possibly  also 
under  the  laws  governing  (lie  banking  system 
of  the  United  States.  Such  a  plan  of  super¬ 
vision  would  involve  the  establishment  of  a 
competent  corps  of  inspectors  in  each  State 
where  the  commission  business  is  carried  on, 
would  necessitate  the  keeping  of  a  uniform 
system  of  books  by  all  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
mission  business,  and  should,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  require  a  bond  from  every  one  who 
is  allowed  to  engage  in  the  commission  busi¬ 
ness,  which  shall  be  a  guarantee  of  his 
Integrity  when  he  is  given  permission  to 
engage  in  the  commission  business.”  Prof. 
Corbett  then  exhibited  a  tine  collection  of 
instructive  lantern  slides  illustrating 
methods  of  growing,  harvesting,  packing, 
etc.  of  luck  crops  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  g.  r  .s. 


^  ‘‘For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


THIS  GENERATOR  BRINGS 
GAS-LIGHT  TO  THE  FARM 

Over  200,000  country  homos  are  now  beau¬ 
tifully  lighted  with  their  own  gas  generators. 
Thus  their  homeB  are  made  bl  ight  and  attrac¬ 
tive  and  they  have  the  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  every  one  wants  in  the  home.  You 
want  this  Improvement,  Header,  because 
cheerfulhumesand  goodlightgo  hand  in  hand. 

NOTH  HOW  ECONOMICAL  AND  DESIRABLE 

Water  and  a  gas-producing  stone  (called 
Calcium  Carbide)  are  put  int  o  the  generator, 
which  makes  the  gas  automatically  as  needed. 
Only  14  cubic  foot  of  the  gas  is  used  per  hour 
for  each  25  candle  power  light.  So  the  cost  is 
loss  than  the  cost  of  lamps. 

The  generator  is  an  investment— not  an 
expense— for  unlike  your  city  brother  you  get 
your  light  at  actual  cost.  No  lighting  com¬ 
pany  makes  profltson  you. 


GET  ALL  THE  /  /Cy  rp. 

facts  about  ACETYLENE 

^  tu&x. 

Our  32  page  illustrated  booklet  gives  com¬ 
plete  information  on  this  improvement  It 
covers  all  considerations.  Gives  letters  from 
customers  of  which  we  have  thousands.  Gives 
our  guarantee  backed  by  capital  and  long 
experience. 

Here  is  the  wholesome!  healthful,  safe, 
sight-saving  light  you  have  always  wanted— 
at  reasonable  cost.  Get  our  information  sent 
free.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  17. 

Address  home  office 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.  23  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  I 


The  corn  crop  is  the  most  valuable  of  crops  and  the  saving  of 
every  ear  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

The  Johnston  Corn  Binder 

is  very  simply  and  durably  constructed,  which  gives  greatest 
ease  in  drawing  and  most  convenience  in  operating.  The  Johns¬ 
ton  Corn  Binder  enables  the  farmer  to  harvest  his  crop,  not 
only  easily  and  quickly,  but  with  the  greatest  economy. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  ARE:  An  Automatic  Gate  which 
prevents  the  incoming  corn  from  crowding  while  bundle  is  being 
tied.  The  pole  placed  between  gearing  and  drive  wheel  gives 
perfect  balance  and  direct  draft.  A  large  and  powerful  Main 
Drive-Wheel  Good  Iraction.  Roller  Bearings.  Binder  At¬ 
tachment  gear  driven.  No  packers  to  knock  off  corn.  And 
the  widest  band  adjustment  of  any  machine— binds  32  in.  from 
’  butts,  or  as  low  as  18  in.  Can  also  bind  above  or  below  the 
ears.  All  levers  convenient  to  driver.  In  fact — 

The  Most  Satisfactory  Binder  in  Use 

Send  today  for  special  literature  describing  this  profit¬ 
able  machine,  and  interesting  new  art  catalog  of  our  full 
line. 

NOT  IN  A  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

Box  1 00  C 

BATAVIA,  -  NEW  YORK 
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THOROUGH  CULTIVATION 

and  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  means  bigger 
crops  and  more  money  for  you. 

THE  THOMPSON  IN-THROW  DISC  HARROW 

« 

will  be  appreciated  on  every  farm  and  pay  for 
itself  in  better  crops  the  first  season. 


SIZES 
8  to  16  Discs. 

DISCS 
16  to  20  in. 
Diameter. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  HARROW  THAT  CUTS 
ALL  THE  GROUND  IT  COVERS. 

Simple,  strong,  flexible,  light  draft. 

We  also  make  the  Out-Throw  Disc  Harrow, 
Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  Harnesses,  Cultivators,  Plows,  Land 
Rollers,  Low-Down  Wagons.  Bob  Sleds,  etc. 
For  full  information  regarding  our  full  line 
of  farm  tools,  write 


EVAKTS  MFQ.  CO.,  Lock  Box  7,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK. 


Me  of  Soda 


Hop  Growing  is  Now  Very  Profitable 

when  the  grower  not  only  increases  the  yield  but  grades 
it  up  and  gets  best  prices  by  fertilizing  his  crop  with 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

We  want  You  to  Prove  this,  Without  Expense 


Lot  us  send  you  enough.  Free  of  All  Charge,  for  you  to  try 
on  Hops.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  use  it  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  farmers  who  get  the  best  results  we  will  present  a 
copy  of  Prof.  Voorhees’  Valuable  Book  on  Fertilizers,  what 
they  are  made  of  and  how  to  use  them.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  327  pages.  Prof.  Voorhees  is  an  authority 
and  his  book  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject. 

As  this  offer  is  limited,  send  a  post  card  for  Nitrate  of 
boda  at  once. 

If  you  will  mention  the  paper  in  which  you  see  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  we  will,  as  long  as  the  edition  lasts,  send  you 
Grass  Growing  for  Profit.”  another  most  useful  book.  Free. 

Send  full  name  and  complete  address  on  post  card. 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 
John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 

win—— mi— I 


Shipped  in  100  lb.  bags  in  powder  form. 

Ready  to  Apply  to  the  Land,  or  will  keep  till  you  are  ready. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  LIMING  the  LAND,  send  for  our 
new  free  pamphlet.— Special  booklet  for  tobacco  growers. 

ROCKLAND- ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

BOSTON,  24  Milk  Street  ROCKLAND,  ME.  NEW  YORK,  Fifth  Ave.  Building 

If  your  dealer  does  not  cfli’ry  K-B,  LAMP  LIME  in  stock,  write  to  our  nearest  office. 
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The  Value  of  “Soap  Dirt.” 

R.  I).,  Alt.  Penn,  Pa.  I  am  getting  the 
manure  (shavings)  from  a  soap  factory, 
and  have  to  pay  30  cents  for  a  one- 
horse  load.  This  manure  I  formerly  got 
for  12%  cents,  but  now  he  runs  the  soap 
dirt  on  the  pile  and  it  is  soaked  through 
with  this  lye  or  dirt.  What  do  you  think 
of  its  composition?  It  must  contain  a  large 
amount  of  ammonia,  as  when  i  load  it,  it 
almost  burns  a  person’s  feet,  and  the  smell 
is  very  sharp.  This  manure  contains  also 
a  lot  of  bones,  etc.,  so  when  you  tread  on 
they  crumble  to  powder;  supposedly  from 
the  high  steaming.  They  run  barrels  of 
this  liquid  soap  dirt  into  the  sewer  for 
want  of  use ;  and  this  1  could  have  all  for 
nothing  by  finding  a  way  for  transporting. 
Please  let  me  know  what  you  would  do 
with  this  liquid  dirt.  It  becomes  like  a 
jelly  if  cooled  once.  Would  you  put  it  at 
the  trees  or  on  the  truck  patch?  Is  it  good 
for  preventing  borers?  I  am  troubled  with 
them  on  the  apple  trees.  I  have  a  live-acre 
truck  farm  and  hence  can  make  use  of  it 
in  various  places  where  nitrogen  is  needed. 

Ans. — In  a  case  of  this  sort  we 
should  make  sure  just  what  we  were 
doing  and  find  out  what  the  soap  dirt 
contains.  We  have  no  analysis  of  such  a 
substance.  Take  samples  from  several 
different  loads,  mix  them  together  and 
send  a  fair  sample  of  this  mixed  lot 
to  your  experiment  station  at  State 
College.  Arrange  with  the  chemists 
there  for  an  analysis.  This  stuff  may 
be  very  valuable  or  it  may  contain 
some  caustic  that  will  be  injurious  to 
your  trees  or  your  soil.  You  can  tell 
the  odor  of  ammonia  by  smelling  it,  but 
the  fact  that  this  stuff  burns  your  feet 
is  no  sign  of  ammonia  or  of  real  value. 
Here  is  a  case  where  it  will  pay  to 
know  just  what  you  are  doing  and 
nothing  but  an  analysis  will  make  you 
sure.  _ 

Coal  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

C.  L.  R.,  Purcellville ,  Va. — Is  it  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  the  hen  droppings  in  any  way, 
to  place  hard  coal  ashes  on  the  boards  so  as 
to  keep  them  from  being  so  compact?  Do 
small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  raspberries, 
quinces,  plums,  cherries,  etc.,  profit  ma¬ 
terially  by  fertilizing  with  hen  manure  and 
coal  ashes? 

Ans. — No,  sifted  coal  ashes  make  a 
fair  absorbent  for  the  manure.  If 
properly  handled  they  dry  the  manure 
and  thus  arrest  decay.  Do  not  use  wood 
ashes  for  this  purpose.  The  wood  ashes 
contain  about  one-third  their  weight  of 
burned  lime.  This  lime  or  a  part  of  it 
acts  chemically  to  set  free  the  ammonia 
in  the  hen  manure  in  form  of  a  gas. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  ammonia.  This  is  partly  accom¬ 
plished  when  the  manure  is  promptly 
dried  out.  The  coal  ashes  contain  prac¬ 
tically  no  lime  or  potash;  it  adds  no 
plant  food  of  any  consequence  to  the 
hen  manure.  Small  fruits  to  make  a 
full  crop  require  large  amounts  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  The  hen  manure 
is  relatively  weak  in  these  elements,  but 
rich  in  nitrogen.  Used  alone  it  will 
force  a  heavy  growth  of  vine  and  leaf, 
but  for  best  permanent  results  bone 
or  phosphate  and  potash  or  wood  ashes 
should  be  used  too. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries. 

Is  nitrate  of  soda  good  to  put  on  straw- 
berry  plants  that  will  boar  in  the  Spring 
of  1910?  If  so  how  much  is  needed  on 
a  row  40  rods  long,  and  at  what  time  of  the 
season?  J.  V.  c. 

Muncie,  lnd. 

You  must  remember  that  nitrate  of  soda 
furnishes  nitrogen  only.  Unless  we  knew 
the  soil  had  received  plenty  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  we  should  use  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  About  five  pounds  would 
be  right  for  the  row  you  mention,  but.  it 
is  doubtful  if  nitrate  alone  will  pay  you. 
Use  it  just  as  the  plants  start  in  Spring. 


The  True  Lemon  Cucumber. 

‘‘Lemon  cucumber”  was  described  bv  a  It. 
N.-Y.  reader  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  the  de¬ 
scription  did  not  tally  with  what  I  have 
grown  as  “Lemon  cucumber”  for  several 
years.  There  seems  to  be  confusion  on  this 
point  even  among  seedsmen.  I  have  just 
seen  a  Chicago  catalogue  describing  a  “Gar¬ 
den  lemon,  or  Lemon  cucumber.”  “of  sweet 
melon  flavor.”  A  few  years  ago  I  had  seed 
of  “Lemon  cucumber”  from  a  Western  friend. 
The  fruit  from  this  seed  resembled  that 
which  I  was  growing.  The  flesh,  however, 
was  soft,  had  a  muskmelon  odor  and  a 
mawkish  melon  taste.  The  leaves,  also, 
were  like  those  of  the  muskmelon.  The 
plant  which  I  believe  entitled  to  the  name 
“Lemon  cucumber”  was  introduced  by  Jas. 
Vick’s  Sons  about  1901  or  1902.  It  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  true  cucumber  (Cucuinis  sativus) 
having  fruit  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross  with  any  form 
of  Cucumis  Melo.  While*  I  have  liot  ex¬ 
amined  the  leaves  and  flowers  for  minute 
botanical  characters,  I  may  say  that  the 
vines  are  not  noticeably  different  from  those 
of  ordinary  varieties  growing  alongside. 
The  fruit,  however,  is  unlike  anything  do-  j 
scribed  in  Bailey’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  In  size  and  shape  it  resembles  a  small 
orange,  or  the  “Garden  lemon.”  In  many 


fruits  the  “blow  end"  is  like  that  of  a  navel 
orange.  The  color  is  yellowish  green,  with 
occasional  darker  green  markings,  turning 
to  lemon  yellow  as  it  matures.  It  has 
the  true  cucumber  flavor,  is  sweet  and  tender 
and  entirely  free  from  the  acrid  sap  some¬ 
times  present  in  other  varieties.  In  my 
family  the  flavor  is  much  relished,  and  as 
the  variety  is  easily  grown  and  prolific,  we 
have  used  it  every  year  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Cucumis  Melo,  var.  Chito.  Orange  melon, 
Garden  lemon,  etc.,  is  described  by  Bailey 
as  having  a  leaf  “smaller  than  the  musk- 
melon.”  (Evidently  a  melon  leaf.)  “Fruit 
size,  shape  and  color  of  an  orange  or 
lemon  ....  cucumber-like  flesh,  with 
no  muskmelon  odor.  Not  edible  in  its 
natural  state.”  The  “Lemon  cucumbers" 
above  described  do  not  “fit  these  papers.” 

Barnard,  N.  Y.  o.  A. 


An  Express  Experience. 

The  following  amusing  incident  came  to 
me  yesterday.  A  friend  was  in  Buffalo 
and  had  a  package  which  weighed  80 
pounds,  which  he  wished  to  send  about  2% 
miles  to  another  part:  of  the  city.  The 
truckmen  would  not  touch  it  for  less  than 
.$2,  and  the  express  company  would  not  take 
it  at  all.  So  he  put  an  express  tag  on  it 
and  addressed  it  to  his  home.  22  miles  away, 
then  called  the  express  wagon.  They  took 
it  to  the  depot  and  drew.it  to  his  home, 
then  when  he  got  home  he  shipped  it  back 
to  Buffalo  and  they  then  delivered  it  where 
he  wanted  it.  and  it  only  cost  80  cents 
both  ways.  This  is  about  as  amusing  an 
incident  as  I  have  known  in  some  time. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  h.  b.  d. 


Seed  Time 

will  soon  be  here. 

Spraying  Must 
Be  Done 

tins  year  more  than 
ever  to  insure  Good 
F  ruit. 

We  wish  to  recommend  to  you  the 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  GO. 

Their  1910  catalogue  states  in  a  very 
concise  manner  the  best  varieties  of  seed 
to  plant  for  a  profit;  the  most  useful  Spray¬ 
ing  Implement* ;  most  important  Perennials , 
Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Trees;  Mandy  Lee 
Incubators  and  Brooders. 

A  catalogue  will  be  mailed  for  the  asking. 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO. 

Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Have  You 

The  Price  List  of  CALL’S  NURSER¬ 
IES,  Perry,  Ohio  ?  They  have  a  large 
stock  of  The  finest  Fruit  Trees.  Deal 
direct.  Prices  low.  Guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Seed 
Corn  and  Oats. 

KEVITT’S  strawberry  catalogue 

IS  FREE.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

PURE  LIME  SCREENINGS 

lime,  car  lots  only,  for  $5.00  per  ton  in  bulk  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  any  point  between  Buffalo  and  New  York, 
on  the  main  lines  of  the  N.  Y.  Central,  Erie,  D.  L. 
&  W.,  Penna.,  Lehigh,  O.  and  O.  R.  It.,  of  N.  .1. 
Address  J.  W.  BALLARD  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Melons,  Cukes,  Lima  Beans 
and  Tomatoes  one  to  four 
weeks  earlier  if  started  in- 


PAPER  POTS. 

P.  B,  CROSBY  &  SON,  Oatonsville,  Maryland. 

—Scarlet  ('lover  Seed,  $7.50  to  $8. 50 
bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $8.50  to 
$10.00  bushel;  Cow  Peas  Seed,  $2.50  to  $2.75  bushel ; 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $2.00  per  100 
pounds:  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$f  .00  bushel;  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Bel. 


FOR  SALE. 


iL'/WNGSTONS 

Famous  Tomatoes 

aro  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Twenty-five  of 
the  best  sorts  were  introduced 
by  us.  Wo  grow'  more  high- 
grade  tomato  seed  than  any 
other  seedsman  in  the  world. 

New  Globe-Shaped  Sorts: 

Globe,  Hummer  and  Coreless  are  nearly 
perfect.  Paeketof  Globe  1G  cts;  Hummer  10  cts;  Coreless 
15  cts.;  the  three  sorts,  one  packet  of  each  for  25  cts* 

Livingston’s  Superb  Onions 

Wo  grow  acres  of  Onion  seeds  on  our  farms  annually. 
Livingston’s  (  Southport  White  Globe  5c  )  the  It  pkts. 


Private 
St  ruins 


Southport  lied  Globe 
Ohio  Yellow  Globe 


Beautiful  130-Page  Catalogue  FREE! 

It's  the  finest^eed  book  of  the 
year.  Contain^  more  than  250 
illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Practical  cultural 
hints  will  help  to  make  your 
work  a  success.  Write  for  it 
today.  It'e  F-R-E-E  1 

THE  L/VINCSTOm 

357  Hiob  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


GARDEN 


FREE! 


FIVE  PACKETS  FOR  TRIAL 

We  have  arranged  to  give  to  each  new  customer 
absolutely  free  five  regular  sized  packets  of  our 
Superior  Guaranteed  Garden  Seed,  your  selection. 
Write  today  for  25c  certificate,  which  entitles  you  to 
these  free  packets  and  our  big  100-page  Illustrated 
catalog,  so  you  may  make  your  selection  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  our  seeds.  If  you  give  our 
seeds  a  trial  we  are  sure  you  will  become  one  of  our 
pleased  customers.  Write  today  for  our  big  1910  100- 
page  illustrated  seed  catalog.  Address 
a.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  2 08.  Clarinda,  la. 

8  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbcrt  or 
12  Columbian  Iiaspberry, 50c.  All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Muskrat,  Mink,  Coon,  Skunk. 

Sell  direct.  U.  A.  TRAPPEItS’  SELLING  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  E.  M.  Copeland,  Sec.,  4  Steubenville,  O. 


Kansas  Takes 
1,000  Overland  Cars 


Our  agents  in  Kansas  have  ordered  for  this 
season  1,000  Overland  automobiles. 

Nebraska  takes  750  —  Iowa  1.000  —  Texas 
1,500.  Tims  lias  the  Overland  —  after  one 
year’s  exx>erience — captured  the  farming 
states. 

It  has  captured  the  cities,  too.  New  York 
City  takes  1,000  Overlands  this  year.  Boston 
takes  500  San  Francisco  500—  Washington  500 
— Philadelphia  450. 

Our  agents  have  contracted  for  20,000 
Overlands— for  $24,000, 000  worth  of  Over¬ 
lands-  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  year. 
That’s  a  larger  sale  than  any  other  car  com¬ 
mands. 

Yet.  two  years  ago  few  had  ever  heard  of 
an  Overland.  This  sensational  success  is  due 
to  the  creation  of  a  remarkable  car. 

The  Simple  Car 


The  success  of  the  Overland  is  mainly 
due  to  its  amazing  simplicity.  A  10-year-old 
child  can  master  the  car  in  five  minutes. 
Push  a  pedal  forward  to  go  ahead,  and 
backward  to  reverse.  Push  another  pedal 
for  high  speed.  There  i3  nothing  else  to  do 
but  steer. 

Any  man,  with  the  simplest  instructions, 
can  run  an  Overland  a  thousand  miles  and 
back. 

There  was  never  a  car  so  easy  to  care  for— 
so  easy  to  keep  in  order. 


20  Per  Cent  Reduction 

The  Overland’s  success  is  also  dvn  to  its 
price.  No  other  maker  ever  gave  nearly  so 
much  for  the  money. 

Y’et  we  have  cut  our  costs  this  year  about, 
20  per  cent,  through  enormous  increase  in 
production. 

The  Overland  we  sell  for  $1,000  this  year  is 
better  than  the  $1,250  Overland  last  year.  It  is 
a  25  II.  P.  car  witli  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour. 

So  with  the  $1,250,  $1,400  and  $1,500  Overlands. 
Each  offers  a  fifth  more  than  ever  before  for 
the  money. 

All  prices  include  Magneto  and  full  lamp 
equipment. 

Ask  for  the  Story 


The  Overland  story  is  one  of  the  greatest 
business  stories  ever  told.  It  tells  how  this 
car  the  creation  of  a  mechanical  genius— has 
in  two  years  reached  the  topmost  place  in  this 
field.  And  it  tells  all  about  the  car.  Send  us 
this  coupon  today  for  this  book. 


F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manag'er,  A-63 
The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

(Licensed  under  Seldon  Patent.) 

Please  mail  me  the  book. 


To  secure  for  our  annual  catalogue  the  largest  possible  circulation,  we  make 
the  following  unusual  offer:  To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement 
was  seen,  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps)  we  will  mail  the  catalogue 
described  below  and  also  send  free  of  charge  our  “HENDERSON”  COL¬ 
LECTION  OF  SEEDS,  containing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet  Peas; 
Giant  Fancy  Pansies,  Mixed;  Giant  Victoria  Asters,  Mixed;  Henderson’s  Big 
Boston  Lettuce;  Freedom  Tomato  and  Henderson’s  Blood  Turnip  Beet  in  acoupon 
envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


Is  the  title  of  our  1910  catalogue.  It  is  a  book  of  200  pages  with  700 
photo  engravings  direct  from  nature,  8  superb  colored  and  duotone 
plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Complete  and  thorough  in  every 
respect,  it  embodies  the  results  of  sixty  years  practical  experience. 
We  believe  it  is  the  best  we  have  ever  issued,  and  the  premier 
horticultural  publication  of  the  year. 

In  addition,  all  ordering  from  this  advertisement  will  receive  a  copy 
of  our  Garden  Guide  and  Record,  which  we  consider  one  of  our  most 
valuable  publications.  A  handbook  of  condensed  cultural  information  of 
which  one  of  our  customers  who  has  had  an  advance  copy,^says:  It  is  the 
most  complete,  concise  and  comprehensive  book  of  its  kind.  _ 


EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE 
COUNTS  AS  CASH 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


Writ] 


$500  GIVEN  AWAY! 


1ft 


Suggest  a  name,  please,  for  Mr.  Salzer's  wonderful  new  seed  corn.  Get  1500  in  gold 
lor  your  trouble.’  The  new  Corn  can  not  be  sold  this  season.  It  is  too  scarce. 

Samples  can  be  had  .or  4c  stamps.  Whether  von  get  a  sample  or  not,  send  in  a  corn 
name.  Costs  nothing  to  enter  contest,  which  ends  liny  10th,  and  learn  the  superiority  of 

Salzer’s  Reliable  Seed 

Plant  Salzer’s  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Strawberries,  etc.  Every  kiud  of  reliable  farm 
or  garden  seed  at  lowest  prices.  Salzer's  Seeds 
never  fill;  sprout  quickly;  grow  rapidly  and  produce 
heavily  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  Salzer’s  pedi¬ 
gree  oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  clovers  and 
vegetable  seeds  will  increase  your  yields  from  25  to 
100  per  cent.  This  has  been  proven  a  thousand 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY, 

144  S.  8th  St.,  LA  CROSSE,  Wis. 

lA] 


times  by  our  customers  In  the  past  years,  for 
Salzer’s  seeds  never  fail.  Try  us  once  and  double 
your  yields.  Salzer's  Seeds  are  bound  to  do  it. 
Salzer's  Big  1910  Seed,  Plant  and  Tool  Catalog  Free. 
Name  the  nameless  corn  to-day.  The  big  contest  is 
gettin  “  warm.”  Decide  now  I  You  may  win  the 
$500  prize  1  Should  another  person  offer  same  (ac¬ 
ceptable)  name,  the  prize  will  be  equally  divided* 


SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  year’s  catch  hy  sending  itto  us- 
We  Pay  Hioliest  Prices  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 
Shipments  held  separate  oq  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges;  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  ourqfrlce  list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let  us 
kedp  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request.  A 
postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK  -  CHAITIN  CO., 

Dei>t.  F,  8  F.  12tU  tit.,  New  York 


tr-Uj  .lax1 


^COOD  OF  LIGHT 

ROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 


Bn  rn  i  ng  common  kerosene  the  ALADDIN  MANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  moro  bril¬ 
liant  than  city  gas,  gasolino  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed  Sells 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a  lamp 
free  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THE 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.  of  America. Desk  357 
Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada 
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The  Elbridge 


Saves  the  Wages 
a  h  p  of  a  Hired  Man 

Pumps- your  water,  runs  your  cream  separator, 
itrimls  your  grain,  runs  your  feed  cutter,  saws  your 
wood,  cheaper  and  lietter  than  any  other  power 
known,  BECAUSE— - 

I  t  is  simple  to  operate— only  three  moving  parts: 
air-cooled— no  pump  to  get  out  of  order:  no  water 
to  freeze:  made  from  best -materials  possible  to 
obtain.  Guaranteed  Forever. 

Information  Booklet  Free 

ELBRIDGE  ENGINE  GO. 

205  Culver  Road  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A 

Boy 
Ban  Work  li 

Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Pivot-Ax’.e  Sulky  Cultivator  is  only  a 
matter  of  steering  ;  not  of  work.  Instead  of 
pullingand  pushing  the  entire  gang  of  shovels 
from  side  to  side  as  with  theordinary  cultiva¬ 
tor,  the  Kraus  is  steered  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  foot,  wheels  and  shovels  moving  side¬ 
wise  simultaneously.  Pjl^Q^  j| 

SULKY 

CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Instantly 
adjustable  for  width  of 
row  and  deptli  and  anglo 
of  shovel.  Hi/:h  or  low 
wheels  or  Pivot -gang. 
Light  draft.  Also  Clipper 
Hummock  Sent. 

If  tout  dealer  doesn’t; 
handle  the  Kraus,  don’t 
accept  a  substitute,  write 
us.  Catalogue  free. 


^UL\C<- 


\us.  catalogue  tree. 

AKRON  CCI.TIVAT01!  CO. 
I)i  pt,13  AKRON,  OHIO 


J2?AN  HOUR 

ecnoh*'v 
nly  one*  I 
FI  inker  I 
Iling  it.  | 
t,  Mich  \ 


Koonoh"  amenta  make  this  and  moro.  “Kecnoh''i 
is  the  great  razor  sharpener,  the  only  < 
that  will  hone  or  strop.  L.  A. 
makes  $50,00  to  $150.00  a  week  sol  1  i r 
KEENOU  CO.  202  Kocnoh  HI.  Detroit, 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  builders.  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Vv'hcol  IIoo  is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  irv  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  ail  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  lat  of 
the  lnrfd.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-say 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  tho 
marltot  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book, 


Tho 
most 
complete 

n?\  to°* 

■  \JJS  made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 

TANK. 


For  storing  wa- 
ter.forsca  ding 
and  salting  and 
many  other  purposes.  Can 
furnish  with  tight  cover  mak¬ 
ing  it  suitable  for  spraying, 
for  $3.00  additional.  We  make 
all  other  size  Tanks  in  any 
shape,  for  all  purposes.  Steel 
Towers  to  elevate  Tanks, 
Hells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  GasolineKngines, 
Goods  guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  money  back. 


THE  BALTIMORE  CO., 


32  S.  LIBERTY  STREET, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE. 

A  few  more  responsible  farmers  to  sell  and  nse 
our  Pure  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers  which  are  leading 
all  others  as  crop  producers  and  enrichers  of  the 
soil.  Manufactured  from  by-products  of  our  own 
seven  abattoirs  and  stockyards,  they  are  every 
pound  a  fertilizer,  containing  double  the  value  of 
rock,  rock-base,  hair,  leather  and  cheap  materials 
fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or  make-weight  used  in 
our  brands.  We  guarantee  satisfactory  prices  and 
terms.  Territory  should  be  taken  at  once. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  713  Penn  Bldg. ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SAVING  ASPARAGUS  SEED. 

IF.,  Osircrjo,  N.  Y. —  How  can  asparagus 
seeds  bo  extracted  from  the  berry? 

A  ns. — The  best  method  I  have  ever 
found  for  gathering,  separating,  cleaning, 
and  drying  asparagus  seed  is  as  follows: 
Cut  the  asparagus  stalks  after  they  have 
had  considerable  hard  freezing,  tie  in 
bundles  for  convenience  sake,  take  to  a 
building  with  a  tight  clean  floor,  spread 
out  reasonably  thin,  and  proceed  to 
thrash  the  berries  from  (lie  straw,  the 
same  as  father  or  grandfather  used  to 
do  the  wheat,  rye  or  buckwheat,  with  the 
old-fashioned  flail  or  similar  implement. 
This  completed,  separate  the  straw  from 
the  berries,  then  screen  the  berries 
through  a  coal  sieve  or  something  simi¬ 
lar  to  take  out  small  hits  of  straw,  that 
the  rake  has  missed ;  place  the  berries  in 
a  good  strong,  tight  box.  Now  take  a 
square-ended,  wooden  pounder  and 
churn  it  up  and  down  in  that  box  until  all 
berries  arc  burst ;  dump  this  crushed  mass 
into  a  deep  tub  or  a  water-tight  barrel 
and  add  water,  stirring  and  working 
over  with  the  hands  to  make  the  seeds 
separate  from  the  pulp,  skins  and  small 
bits  of  straw  left,  adding  water  from 
time  to  time  to  thin  the  mass  down. 
When  all  the  seeds  have  sunken  that 
will  do  so  readily,  pour  the  top  off,  Yet¬ 
ting  all  seeds  that  now  float  pass  off 
j  with  floating  mass  in  the  water  on  top; 
let  this  run  till  the  seed  begins  to  appear, 
then  stop  and  add  more  water.  Continue 
1  this  process  until  they  are  clean,  then 
dump  the  washed  seeds  into  a  burlap  bag 
1  and  drain  or  squeeze  all  surplus  water 
out.  This  accomplished,  spread  the  seeds  i 
out  thin  to  dry,  where  they  will  not 
freeze.  When  thoroughly  dry,  screen  or 
blow  out  all  small  and  light  seeds,  sack 
and  hang  away  in  a  dry  place  for  future 
use.  Asparagus  seed  gathered  '  and 
handled  as  herein  described,  will  grow 
stronger  plants  than  most  of  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  stuff  usually  planted. 

C.  C.  IIUI.SART. 


GRASSELLI 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

COMMERCIAL 

IlMuch  has  been  said  about  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  during  the  past  season.  It  has 
given  results  of  the  best,  not  only  as  a  scale  destroyer,  but  as  a  fungicide. 

^Tbe  question  nearly  always  uppermost  in  the  fruit  grower’s  mind  is 
*  VV hat  brand  will  give  me  the  greatest  value  for  money  expended  ? 

€|We  claim,  GRASSELLI  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  and  here  is  our  authority 
for  saying  so : 

GJSummary  of  bulletins  3  1  9  and  320,  recently  issued  by  the  experiment  station  at 
Geneva,  gives  a  table  on  page  eight  showing  the  amount  of  soluble  sulphur  actually 
found  in  four  brands  analysed  last  season.  GRASSELLI  Lime  Sulphur  not  only 
contained  a  higher  average  per  cent.,  but  ran  more  uniform  than  any  tested. 

m  is  a  clear  solution,  free  from  sediment,  shipped  in  good  barrels,  and  at  the 
right  price. 

^Address  inquiries  to  office  nearest  you  for  name  of  nearest  distributor. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 


New  York 


Boston 


Cleveland 


Chicago 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1,500  pels.  Spray;  delivered  at 
any  It.  It.  station  in  tlio  United  States  for  £  I  2.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  day  for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,M,c"h",“lS”ns 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAKE 
YOUR  OWN 


.SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP! 


Only  0no 
of  M«nj 
Iron  Age  Tools 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 

TRADEMARK 


A 

ON] 

ASl 

IEC1 


^RTlLlZEtt* 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the 
Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


RYE  AS  GREEN  MANURE. 

A.  IF.  B.,  Laredo,  Mo. — I  see  in  Tun  R. 
N.-Y.  that  green  rye  plowed  under  is.  not 
good  for  corn.  Will  you  state  what  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  green  rye  will  he  on  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes  and  celery?  I  have  a  truck  patch 
sown  to  rye  that  I  intend  to  plant  to  those 
vegetables  in  the  Spring. 

Ans. — Sowing  rye  as  a  cover  crop,  to 
be  plow'ed  under  the  following  Spring,  is 
a  practice  that  has  been  in  vogue  in  this 
and  many  oilier  sections  ever  since  the 
writer  can  remember.  There  is  not  as 
much  rye  sown  at  the  present  time  for 
that  purpose,  however,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  now  have  other  and  much 
better  manurial  crops,  but  yet,  where 
Summer  crops  are  harvested  too  late  to 
admit  of  sowing  clovers,  vetches,  etc., 
rye  or  wheat  is  sown  rather  than  nothing 
at  all,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any  direct  ill- 
effect  from  its  use.  The  main  trouble, 
in  my  opinion,  where  crops  fail  to  do 
their  best  when  planted  in  soils  where 
green  rye  has  recently  been  turned  un¬ 
der,  is  because  it  is  let  grow  too  long  in 
the  Spring,  before  turning  under.  When 
it  is  left  too  long  before  plowing  the 
top  growth  gets  so  dense,  that  when 
turned  under  it  cuts  off  the  capillary 
waters  from  below,  and  the  furrow  slice 
lies  so  loose,  that  the  moisture  is  soon 
evaporated  from  the  surface.  Then,  too, 
this  late  plowing  is  likely  to  be  after  the 
period  of  heavy  rainfall,  preventing  the 
soil  from  being  thoroughly  wet,  through 
that  medium.  A  further  deleterious  ef¬ 
fect  may  come  from  too  rapid  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  this  heavy  amount  of  top  growth, 
turned  under  after  the  weather  has  be¬ 
come  warm,  causing  the  whole  mass  to 
sour,  thus  creating  an  acid  condition  of 
the  soil.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  plant 
either  of  the  crops  mentioned  on  green 
rye  plowed  under,  provided  it  is  plowed 
under  shortly  after  growth  begins  in 
the  Spring.  The  writer  has  practiced 
this  method  more  or  less  for  the  last  25 
years,  without  any  noticeable  ill  effect 
from  the  practice.  I  would  far  rather 
have  green  rye  to  plow  under,  to  plant 
the  future  crops  on  than  nothing  at  all. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 


Compressed  Air 
Spraying  Outfit 

You  '•an  make  it  at  home  with  material  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  Our  40-page  Instruction  Catalog 
Tells  you  how  to  do  it 
Tells  you  where  to  g'et  every  part 
Tells  what  each  part  costs 
Tells  you  how  to  operate 
Catalog  shows  every  part, and  tho  completed  outfit. 
It  gives  formulas  and  instructions  for  mixing  and 
applying  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  and  also  a  full  and  complete  spray 
calendar  as  compiled  ami  approved  by  tho  Ohio 
State  .Experiment  Station  for  lUUli.  Up-to-date  plans 
for  central  or  mixing  stations  for  Bordeaux  and 
lime-sulphur.  Our  plan  has  stood  the  test  of  ten 
years’  service.  It  is  in  use  by  the  largest  pencil  grow¬ 
ers  in  tii©  world.  Its  capacity  is  unlimited.  Suit¬ 
able  for  orchard  of  ten  acres  or  1000.  It  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  steep  hill  sides,  or  soft  ground  where  no 
other  power  sprayer  can  be  used. 

Catalog  Giving  Full  Information,  Postpaid  $3.00 

PIERCE-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO.,  North  East,  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Spray*  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalogfreo 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Wood  Saws  For  Farmers’  Use 

For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  tho 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  Is  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Wood  Saw 

Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  or  lumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  PrlcellO.OO.  Write  for  circular. 
Hestzler  5  Zook  Co..  Box  3  Belleville,  P.i. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
. .  time  than  in  any  other  way 
-j  by  using 

1 


TM  IRELAND  WOOD1 
SAWING  MACHINE 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  tho  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  ho  seen  to  bo  appreciated.  We  aiso 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 

Send  for  prices  and  full  information. 
Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


lie  sure  to  ask  your  storekeeper  to  show  you  a 
pair  of  Extra  Heavy 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

Just  give  them  a  try-out  as  a  work  suspender. 
You’ll  find  them  so  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  rigid-back  kind  you  have  been  wearing 
and  last  so  much  longer,  that  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  any  other  kind. 

The  sliding  cord  in  the  back  takes  all  Strain 
from  your  shoulders,  allows  freedom  of  motion, 
ami  prevents  chafing. 

Maker's  guarantee  on  every  pair— 
SATISFACTION,  NEW  PAIR.  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 
If  your  storekeeper  doesn't  have  tho  Extra 
Heavy  Weight,  made  especially  for  farmers, 
wo  will  scud  you  a  pair  postpaid,  upon  jr 
receipt  of  price . v/  Lv 


(Bus 


SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS 


^801  MAIN  ST.t 


SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


J 


or  saw 

your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  arc  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shcllers.  corn  huskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Sfreel 
.S.A; 


Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  &33US 


Mmewsy  Air-cooled  Guaranteed 

Is  the  only  engine  that  you  can  nse 
anywhere  for  any  work,  and  not  have 
water  to  cool  it. 
lSTo  Tanks.  Ho  Freezing. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  No.  5. 

140  SHERIDAN  Jjfffi/w-WSy  Mffnil Co/IFAJtY  I40  SHERIDAN  *  1  ■  iai  n  p  U 
STREET.  Ijuts/UG.  MicffjsAK,  U.S.A.  STREET.  ALL  Vs  U  IT  lx 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  Notes. — Last  Fall  I  spoke  of  a 
Syrian  stew  which  our  folks  liked.  Sev¬ 
eral  parties  want  to  know  how  to  make 
it.  The  recipe  was  sent  us  by  a  good 
friend  in  Connecticut  and  the  girls  tell 
me  it  is  made  as  follows : 

This  recipe  is  enough  for  three  persons. 
Two  pork  chops  and  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  rice  cooked  until  almost  tender,  then 
add  three  sweet  green  peppers  and  one 
small  and  four  large  ripe  tomatoes.  Sea¬ 
son  and  cook  till  all  are  tender ;  this 
should  make  a  quart  when  done.  The 
stew  is  very  nice  warmed  over,  so  it  is 
well  to  make  enough  for  two  or  three 
days. 

We  like  this  and  have  it  finite  fre¬ 
quently  in  Summer  and  Fall.  .  .  . 

We  are  ■studying  how  to  get  closer  to  the 
producer  in  purchasing  food.  There 
was  a  time  when  farmers  were  supposed 
to  raise  nearly  all  their  food — having 
little  patches  of  grain  and  various  ether 
small  enterprises.  Now — on  a  fruit 
farm,  especially — farmers  seem  to  spe¬ 
cialize  and  buy  much  of  their  food.  The 
trouble  is  they  buy  from  the  butchers  or 
grocers  and  pay  the  highest  prices.  I  am 
buying  buckwheat  flour  from  a  New  York 
farmer  shipped  direct  to  us.  We  get  it 
freight  paid,  at  a  saving  of  nearly  50 
per  cent  over  the  store  prices.  We  buy 
maple  syrup  from  another  New  York 
farmer,  having  it  sent  direct  by  express. 
Here  is  another  good  saving,  and  we 
get  the  genuine  goods.  I  have  been  able 
to  buy  a  high  quality  of  butter  from 
New  York,  pay  the  express  and  save 
nearly  five  cents  a  pound  over  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality  sold  at  our  stores.  Sau¬ 
sages,  small  cuts  of  meat,  honey,  and 
dozens  of  other  things  which  farmers 
have  for  sale  could  be  sent  in  this  way. 
With  a  parcels  post  we  could  develop  an 
immense  trade  and  even  with  the  high 
express  rates  it  will  pay  us  to  deal 
direct  on  many  lines  of  goods.  This 
is  the  way  out  for  thousands  of  us  who 
are  held  up  in  supporting  a  lot  of  mid¬ 
dlemen.  We  have  simply  got  into  the 
habit  of  dealing  at  a  store  and  paying 
the  price  without  asking  questions,  ex¬ 
cept  to  growl.  We  must  get  down  to 
the  producer. 

Farm  Industries. — This  brings  up 
another  thing  for  farmers  to  consider — 
the  need  of  some  profitable  Winter 
work.  Dairymen  and  stockmen  have  it 
now.  Some  fruit  growers  and  garden¬ 
ers  store  their  crops  and  pack  and  sell 
during  the  Winter.  With  many  of  us, 
however,  little  that  is  more  profitable 
than  “doing  chores”  presents  itself  for 
four  Winter  months.  When  I  was  a 
boy  in  the  .Cape  Cod  district  farmers 
made  more  money  in  Winter  than  they 
did  in  Summer.  We  made  shoes, 
braided  straw  for  hats  and  did  all  sorts 
of  jobs.  All  these  little  industries  have 
now  been  concentrated  in  big  factories— 
most  of  them  in  the  hands  of  monop¬ 
olies.  I  often  hear  people  say  that  this 
concentration  was  necessary  and  that  the 
world  would  go  barefooted,  hatless  and 
unfed  if  we  had  to  depend  on  hand 
labor  once  more.  Personally  I  doubt  it, 
for  I  look  around  me  and  see  on  every 
hand  men  out  of  a  paying  job  who  could 
make  a  good  living  and  more  at  the 
old  trades  which  machinery  has  killed. 
In  my  judgment  the  world  could  still 
be  well  fed  and  clothed  by  hand  labor, 
and  the  income  from  this  labor  would 
be  evenly  distributed  as  it  was  when  I 
was  a  boy.  As  I  look  at  it  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  society  to-day  is 
the  fact  that  “progress”  has  shuffled  the 
cards  so  that  income  from  labor  is  not 
distributed  fairly. 

I  know  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  “progress,”  but  I  think  the  times  are 
ripe  for  taking  up  some  of  these  smaller 
industries  on  our  farms.  For  example, 
the  manufacture  of  brooms.  I  believe 
that  several  farmers  in  a  community 
could  get  together,  form  a  co-operative 
society,  grow  broom  corn,  learn  how  to 
make  good  brooms  and  develop  a 
reasonable  Winter  job.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  had  several  questions  about  this, 
and  if  any  good  broom  maker  reads  this 
and  is  willing  to  give  up  his  knowledge 
1  will  make  it  well  worth  his  while  to 
tell  us  how  to  make  a  broom.  The 
same  offer  is  extended  to  a  farmer  who 
can  tell  us  just  how  to  grow  broom  corn. 
There  are  several  other  things  along 
this  line  which  I  want  to  help  develop. 
It  must  be  clear  to  all  by  this  time  that 
the  way  to  get  a  larger  share  of  that 
65  cents  of  the  dollar  is  to  get  closer  to 
the  consumer,  and  to  have  more  of  a 
share  in  manufacturing  the  goods. 

“Easy  Money.” — The  world  seems  to 
be  full  of  people  who  will  tell  us  a  way 
out  of  our  financial  troubles — for  a  con¬ 
sideration.  They  are  not  all  as  generous 
as  the  hen  gentleman  who  presents  the 
following  scheme : 

A  Fortune  from  One  Hen.1 

The  hen  papers,  and  others  of  that  class, 
have  been  running  advertisements  lately. 


telling  how  one  can  make  a  small  fortune 
every  year  with  poultry.  A  prerequisite  in 
.all  eases  is.  however,  that  a  dollar  he  sent 
to  the  advertiser,  .so  they  are  sure  of  their 
share  of  the  “producer's  dollar,”  whatever 
the  result  to  the  producer.  1  had  planned 
a  similar  raid  by  advertising  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  agreeing  to  give  my  plan  and  Tiif. 
It.  N.-Y.  for  four  years  for  a  .$5  hill,  or 
postal  order.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
everyone  has  a  eppy  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  already 
and  does  not  want  another.  1  have  there¬ 
fore,  considering  that  1  have  made  my  for¬ 
tune  with  my  scheme,  and  The  It.  N.-Y. 
being  my  favorite  paper,  decided  to  give 
its  readers  the  benefit  of  it  free  of  charge. 
It  must  however  he  understood  that  m.v 
plan  is  copyrighted,  and  anyone  using  it 
who  cannot  prove  that  he  or  she  is  a  reader 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  be  prosecuted. 


ITow  To  Do  It. — First,  get  a  hen.  A 
.$10  one  is  not  necessary,  but  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  better.  I  used  just  an  ordi¬ 
nary  .$2  hen.  This  hen  should  lay  the  flrst 
year,  say  at  least  150  eggs,  and  you  should 
hatch  at  least  one  hundred  of  them.  Of 
these  select  30  of  t lie  best  pullets  for  stock, 
the  rest  to  be  sold  to  pay  expenses.  Ile- 
peat  this  operation  for  six  years,  taking  .30 
per  cent  of  the  hatch  for  breeding,  and 
using  the  other  70  per  cent  for  expenses. 
Here  follows  a  table  showing  the  results, 
it  being  understood  that  the  hens  wanted 
to  replace  old  or!  poor  ones  are  to  come 
out  of  the  70  per  cent. 


First  year,  30  hens  hatched...  30 

Second  year,  30  each  from  these 

hens  added  .  930 

Third  year,  30  from  each .  28,830 

Fourth  year.  30  from  each....  893,730 

Fifth  year,  30  from  each .  27.705,030 

Sixth  year,  30  from  each.  .....  858,874,530 
Now  if  you  want  to  stop  and  realize,  you 
can  sell  those  few  at  25  cents  each,  and 
have  a  living  fortune.  I  believe  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  about  100.000  subscribers,  which 
means  a  half  million  readers,  I  will  ask  you 
kindly  to  refrain  from  printing  my  name 
and  address,  as  I  do  not  want  500,000  ap¬ 
plications  for  further  information. 

CANDID. 


We  have  not  been  able  to  work  quite 
that  scheme  with  our  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Still,  it  may  be  our  own  fault. 


That  is  a  very  good  burlesque  on  some 
of  the  great  poultry  claims.  Various 
“systems”  or  methods  are  advertised, 
and  a  fair  share  of  our  time  here  is 
taken  up  in  answering  questions  about 
them.  There  seems  to  be  -some  basis  of 
fact  in  all  of  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  statements  are  true. 
The  trouble  comes  in  the  application. 
A  man  may  have  a  few  superior  hens 
and  make  a  good  profit  in  them.  He 
may  have  a  superior  location  or  market, 
and  for  a  time  make  a  lot  of  money. 
He  could  not  be  blamed  for  telling  the 
truth  about  his  operations,  but  he  is 
fairly  subject  to  criticism  when  he  seeks 
to  make  it  appear  that  his  results  with 
10  hens  can  be  easily  duplicated  with 
1,000 ! 

“Yet,  why  should  I  be  criticised  for 
this?”  says  one  of  them.  “What  I  say 
about  my  own  hens  is  true  and  I  can 
prove  it.  Any  person  of  common  sense 
should  be  able  to  decide  how  many  hens 
to  keep !” 

There  you  have  it  The  chief  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  form  of  advertising  is  that 
poor  people  and  others  who  never 
should  try  the  poultry  business  are  led 
to  invest  beyond  their  means  and  capa¬ 
city.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  a 
class  of  people  who  ask  why  .a  paper, 
should  treat  its  readers  like  feeble¬ 
minded  children.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
ridiculous  statement  made  above  were 
printed  as  a  large  display  advertisement 
with  some  sure  and  secret  way  of  doing 
it,  hundreds  of  dollars  would  be  paid 
for  the  “secret.”  It  becomes  a  pretty 
nice  question  sometimes  to  know  what 
to  leave  to  the  ordinary  common  sense 
of  a  reader.  h.  w.  c. 


February  26, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  1G. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$4  AA  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  *ft.J  of  strictly  high 
■  Ivv  grade  roofing:,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
B  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  tor 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


—  99  9Xoo  %  Pure — 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Meta!  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO..  Dept  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


BREEZE7,  Handsome  Models  $275 

I  •  •  ,  _  ir  ,  Travel  the  worst  roads  .  .  IT 

|  /YiOtor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  coin  foil  And  Up 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  "I” 

The  Breeze  is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  built  for 
country  rood* — mud,  deep  sand  or 
high  hills.  13-18  H.-P.  emrines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeH]),leHsttiro 
i  trouble.  Handsomely  finished. 

THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  Authentic  American  Watch 

ii 

if 

i  ii 

i~S) 


Everyone  knows  that  Waltham  Watches  are  good  watches. 
When  you  buy  a  Waltham  Watch  buy  only  from  a  jeweler  and 
buy  one  adjusted  to  temperature  and  position. 

Do  not  buy  a  watch  of  a  mail  order  house. 

Jewelers  are  specialists  who  know  how  to  regulate  watches 
to  your  habit  and  occupation,  how  to  oil  them  properly,  how  to 
detect  any  little  disarrangement  that  may  have  occurred  in 
transportation.  A  responsible  jeweler  who  values  his  reputation 
will  guarantee  a  Waltham  Watch,  and  behind  the  jeweler  s 
guarantee  is  that  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company. 

When  you  buy  a  watch  remember  not  only  that  Waltham 
Watches  are  the  best,  hut  that  they  were  the  first  American 
Watches.  Every  watch-making  device  and  invention  of 
importance  in  use  has  originated  in  the  Waltham  Watch  factory. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “Perfected  American  Watch,’’  our  book  about  watches. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


Early  Apples  for  Virginia. 

II.  B.,  Meadow,  Fa.— Will  some  reader  of 
the  It.  N.-Y.  inform  me  what  Summer  and 
Winter  varieties  of  apples,  for  a  commer¬ 
cial  orchard,  would  do  best  for  this  part 
of  Virginia,  12  miles  east  of  Richmond? 
The  land  is  rolling,  has  just  been  cleared 
of  hard  wood  timber,  is  a  sandy  soil  and 
not  very  rich. 

Ans. — There  are  few  Summer  varie¬ 
ties  of  very  much  profit  because  of  the 
great  quantities  and  cheapness  of  berries 
during  that  time  of  year.  However, 
there  is  •some  market  for  them,  and 
Williams,  Oldenburg  and  Jefferis  are 
among  the  best  to  plant  in  Virginia.  Of 
the  Winter  varieties  York  Imperial, 
Winesap,  Stayman  and  Mosby  are  safe 
to  plant.  The  latter  is  a  new  variety 
that  is  only  propagated  and  sold  by  some 
of  the  nurseries  in  -Virginia,  especially 
those  about  Richmond.  It  is  a  native 
■seedling  of  that  region,  and  a  very  good 
one.  It  is  also  called  Lowry  by  some. 
The  fruit  is  red  and  of  good  quality  and 
medium  size.  The  trees  bear  well. 

Apple  Growing  in  Georgia. 

Reader  ( A o  Address). — There  are  a  few 
orchards  for  sale  at  Talula  Falls,  Ga.,  and 
vicinity,  at  prices  within  my  reach.  I  have 
not  seen  them,  so  do  not  know  anything 
about  them:  that  is  13  miles  north  of  here. 
General  farming  does  not  seem  to  pay  here. 
Can  anyone  give  me  any  advice  regarding  an 
orchard  in  this  section  of  North  Georgia 
or  the  South?  Some  say  apples  are  larger 
in  the  mountains  back  of  here  than  can 
be  grown  here.  They  cannot  grow  as  large 
an  apple  around  here  as  in  the  North,  but 
the  market  does  not  demand  as  large. 

Ans. — It  would  seem  that  the  most 
sensible  thing  to  do  about  learning  the 
bottom  facts  regarding  the  true  value  of 
orchards  within  13  miles  of  one’s  home 
would  be  to  go  there  and  ask  the  fruit¬ 
growers  who  live  there  what  they  think 
about  it.  They  know  far  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  it  would  not  be  expen¬ 
sive  or  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts  in  this 
way.  That  is  what  I  would  do  if  I 
wanted  to  buy  an  orchard  so  near  my 
home.  While  the  region  mentioned  is 
not  noted  for  apple-growing  there  may 
be  some  kinds  that  will  do  fairly  well, 
but  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia  there 
are  some  very  good  sections  for  grow¬ 
ing  apples.  Perhaps  some  other  fruits 
would  pay  better  than  apples.  I  would 
grow  whatever  does  the  best.  There  is 
no  profit  in  rowing  upstream  when  it  is 
nearer  home  'downstream. 

English  Gooseberries  in  This  Country. 

C.  />.  u\,  Lansing,  Mich. — I  am  anxious 
to  get  definite  and  reliable  information  re¬ 
garding  the  growing  of  English  gooseber¬ 
ries  in  a  commercial  way  in  this  country. 
The  impression  prevails  quite  generally,  I 
think,  that  they  are  not  a  success  in  the 
United  States  owing  to  their  being  much 
more  susceptible  to  mildew,  and  then  I 
understand  they  are  not  as  vigorous  grow¬ 
ers  as  the  American  sorts.  I  understand 
however  that  they  are  being  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  Canada  and  Northern  New  York, 
that  the  mildew  is  controlled  by  thorough 
spraying  and  that  the  fruit  is  much  larger 
in  size  than  the  Americans,  and  sells  for 
higher  prices  accordingly. 

Ans.— It  is  very  true  that  the  English 
gooseberries  are  greatly  troubled  with 
mildew  in  nearly  all  sections  of  America. 
In  the  extreme  Northwestern  States,  es¬ 
pecially  Oregon  and  Washington  and  in 
British  Columbia  they  generally  do  well 
without  any  special  treatment,  and  I  saw 
some  in  Alaska  last  Summer  that  were 
flourishing  and  full  of  fruit,  especially 
so  in  the  gardens  along  the  coast.  It  is 
possible  to  grow  these  varieties  with 
moderate  success  where  mildew  affects 
them  by  spraying  with  “liver  of  sulphur,” 
but  this  must  be  done  as  a  preventive, 
and  not  with  the  idea  of  curing  the 
leaves  after  the  malady  starts.  However, 
the  Industry  and  Crown  Bob  are  about 
the  only  varieties  that  are  worth  bother¬ 
ing  with  east  of  Washington,  and  it 
would  seem  wiser  to  make  the  effort  to 
grow  the  Champion,  Pearl  and  some 
others  that  will  succeed  without  the  ex- 
t*a  trouble  to  make  a  partial  success 
with  the  English  varieties. 


Double-Working  the  Apple  Trees. 

R.  P.  L.,  Fallsington,  Pa. — You  know 
there  are  certain  varieties  of  apple  trees 
which  are  poor  growers  and  short-lived 
trees  on  their  own  roots,  notably  the  King, 
Williams,  Grimes,  etc.  it  is  commonly  as¬ 
serted  that  these  kinds  should  be  top- 
worked  on  a  strong  stock,  as  the  Spy  or 
Northwestern  Greening,  and  also  that  this 
stock  should  be  on  its  own  roots  by  being 
propagated  from  a  whole-root  graft.  Now 
comes  the  point  where  I  want  some  specific 
directions  from  those  who  know,  how  to  do 
that  top-working.  I  see  two  methods :  First, 
set  the  tree  in  the  orchard  (one  or  two- 
year,  which?)  and  graft  at  once.  IIow  high, 
we  want  low  heads?  If  any  grafts  fail, 
place  buds  in  the  limbs  in  the  Summer. 
I  see  this  disadvantage,  if  any  of  these 
buds  fail  you  do  not  have  a  uniform  or¬ 
chard  and  it  might  take  a  year  to  (wo  to 
get  them  all  going.  Second  method,  set 
the  stocks  in  the  nursery  row  and  bud 
them  in  the  Summer,  then  set  them  in  the 
orchard  the  following  Spring,  or  let  them 
grow  another  year  in  the  nursery.  Which 
method  would  give  the  strongest  tree? 
What  varieties  of  apples  do  best  as  dwarfs, 
and  what  kinds  do  poorly  as  dwarfs? 

Ans. — Top-working,  or  more  properly, 
double-working  young  orchard  trees  is 
a  practice  that  is  quite  helpful,  and  in 
some  cases  or  with  certain  varieties  is 
necessary  to  their  successful  culture.  The 
points  raised  by  R.  P.  L.  are  proper 
enough  and  deserve  attention.  Nursery 
trees  as  they  are  usually  grown  from 
root-grafts,  have  roots  made  in  part  at 
least  from  the  scion  and  are,  of  course, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  variety  purchased. 
If  it  is  Northern  Spy  trees  we  get  then 
the  root  system  is  apt  to  be  largely 
Northern  Spy.  The  same  is  true  of  Ben 
Davis  or  any  other  variety  propagated  in 
this  way,  but  not  so  of  trees  grown  by 
budding.  In  that  case  the  roots  are  all 
of  whatever  character  the  chance  seed¬ 
ling  stock  may  be.  If  good  thrifty  trees, 
one  year  old,  are  set  directly  in  the  or¬ 
chard  and  given  good  culture,  they  should 
be  in  condition  to  bud  about  August  of 
the  same  year,  but  if  they  do  not  make  a 
strong  growth  at  the  start,  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  the  budding  a  year,  or 
grafting  may  be  done  the  following 
Spring.  Either  way  is  about  equally 
good.  The  top  or  head  should  be  started 
about  2V2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  this 
should  be  done  the  first  year  of  the  tree’s 
growth  in  the  orchard.  The  grafts  or 
buds  should  be  set  in  the  several  main 
branches  near  their  junction  with  the 
trunk.  To  set  nursery  trees  in  nursery 
rows  at  the  farm  and  rework  them  in 
that  position  seems  an  unnecessary 
trouble. 

Almost  any  variety  of  apple  will  do 
well  on  dwarf  stocks,  but  why  plant 
dwarf  apple  trees?  From  all  that  I  have 
seen  of  them  within  over  50  years  of  ob¬ 
servation:  for  we  had  them  at  home 
when  I  was  a  child,  they  are  only  fit  for 
planting  in  small  places  where  there  is 
not  room  for  standard  trees. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

use 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

Flowers  of  Sulphur 

The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  c.  White  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y, 


SAM  JOSE  SCALE  DOOMED 

Heath  comes  quick  and  sure  to  Sail  Jose 
Scale,  White  Fly,  and  all  orchard  pests  by  spray¬ 
ing  early  with  a  solution  of 

Good’s  Cawh5epo,rh  Soap  No.  3 

Contains  no  salt,  sulphur  or  mineral  oils. 
Nothing  to  injure  trees,  plants  or  shrubs.  The 
oil  and  potash  fertilize  the  soil  and  quicken 
growth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
50  lbs.,  $2.50:  100  lbs.,  $4.50.  Larger  quantities 
proportionately  loss,  llooklet  free. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker. 

945  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


RIDE  S  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  Insect  Destroyer 

J  the  greatest  remedy  ever  discovered  against 
San  Jose  Scale.  It  not  only  ki:’s  scale  hut 
cleanses  the  trees  and  vines.  One  pound  can 
. ‘  To 


L,  <>ns  solution,  'fo  get  best 
results,  spray  early  in  spring  or  Into  in  full. 
Price.  50c.  lb.  Testimonials  and  circular  furnished 
on  application.  Patent  protected. 

Room  165,  1001  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


“Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  N.  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa; 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  HO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  1 1  out  the  manufacturer  anil  save  money,  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  wrier.  Uni,  gallon  ofSprai  ills 
Compound  will  make  sixteen  gallons  of  spray. 

Terms :  —  In  bbl.  lots  (50  gal.)  80c.  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H  Hale  the  Poach  King,  or  Prof 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They  will  tell 
you  there  is  nothing  belter. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R.  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


SPRAYERS 


on  Free  Trial 


No  -  money-  In  -ad¬ 
vance,  no-bank-de¬ 
posit,  shipped  direct  to 
you  at  dealer’*  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Pay  ns  out 
of  the  “  extra  profit,” 

Horse  Power  Sprayer 

No  tree  too  htgb,  no  field  too  big  for  this  king 
of  Sprayers.”  For  orchards,  vineyards,  potatoes, 
weeds,  etc.  ATo  handpuiuplng  required — works 
automatically.  One  man  can  do  more  work  with 
this  machine  tli  ant  wo  men 
with  the  old  style  spray¬ 
ers.  Saves  labor,  time 
and  money. 

Doubles 
Your  Crop) 

The  Man-Power  Sprayer 
is  an  nll-purposc  machine 
for  the  medium  -  sized 
growers,  cheap  in  price, 
light,  strong  and  durable. 
All  our  sprayers  are 
GCAKAKTEEB  FOR  5 
YEARS.  We  pay  the 
freight.  Write  a  letter  or 
card  to-day  —  and  we’ll 
send  you  Spraying-Guide, 
Catalog  of  all -kinds -of - 
sprayers,  and  Special- 
Free  -  Sprayer  Offer  for 
llrst  In  each  locality  this 
season.  Don’t  delay  — 
Write  now. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 

283  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio.r 


As  Potato  Sprayer 


Ab  Orchard  Sprayer 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  1 1-2  and  3  H.  1’.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.H.DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS  ^ 

Something  New 


Spraying 
Guide  pree 


Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  laborand  fluid.  trs3 —  1 
Flat  or  round,  line  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  sj  y. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 

SPRAY, 

DIG  and 
SORT 

There’s  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL.  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
Go  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich,,U.S.A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 

,  ..  „„  ,,  field  crops 

I  and  do  whitewashing  in  most  effectual,  economical, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  if  you  ugo 

Jpower°R  Auto-Sprays 

■  No.  1,  shown  here,  1b  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle 
I  does  work  of  3  ordinary  sprayers,  hudoricd  by  J5_ 
Jperiinent  Stations  and  3o  >,000  others.  40  styles 
■sizes  and  prices  in  our  FREE  BOOK— also  valuable 
J  spraying  guide.  W rite  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Wallace  Sprayers. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Field  and  Garden.  Every¬ 
thing  from  Hand  Rumps  to  Engine  Power  Sprayers. 
Write  for  our  1910  Catalog  and  Special  Prices. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

AMERICAN  SPRAYER  CO. 


Minneapolis, 


Nl  i  n  n . 


THE  ROCK  OF  AGES 
CLEFT  FOR  YOU . 

For  your  Roof  in  the  form  of  Slate.  The  ONLY 
material  provided  by  Nature  to  everlastingly 
withstand  the  elements  that  Nature  controls. 
Cleft  from  the  solid  rock,  worked  to  size  by 
skilled  artisans;  delivered  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  test  of  ages  positively  guarantees 

SHELDON  S  and  Purple 

ROOFS  IMG  SLATE 

As  the  most  durable,  cheapest  to  buy,  easiest 
to  lay,  quickest  to  obtain.  The  ONLY  Roof  you 
can  AFFORD  to  consider.  Our  FREE  Book, 
The  Roof  will  save  you  money.  GET  IT. 

F.  C,  SHELDON  SLATE  CO,, 

Main  Street,  Granville,  IM.  V. 


Monarch  ^  Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  alsj 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co  1 609  Cortlandt  Bldfl..  New  York 


JL " ,nwi  wm r  ■ 


$250,000  INVENTION  WANTED. 

Write  for  our  FREE  BOOK;  gives  list  of  other 
needed  inventions;  tells  how  to  protect  them. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned. 
No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 
WOODWARD  &  CH ANDLEE,  Attorneys 

1252  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  G. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  ‘ 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstook.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog; 
Scalders,  Caldrons.ete.  JST’Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  LU. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAT 

The  Tron  A «e  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution  ' 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  Teaching  every  , 
part  ofvine,  effectuallykillingbuge 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach-^ 
ment.  Writofbr  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Agq  tools. 


.SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP* 


Iron  Age 
Four- Row 
Sprayer 


flozzlo  Strainer 
Prevcnta  Clogging 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


Raw  Ground  Lime  Rock 

For  Agricultural  uses.  Write  us  for  prices, 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y 


The  Best  Spray  Pump 

Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Not  too  heavy  for  low  bushes.  Sprays  quick¬ 
est  and  best.  Does  the  work  in  half  the  time 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always  ready.  Used 
with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear  out,  or  make 
trouble. 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5  Years.  Price  $4.00. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  try  it.  Our* 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  send  our  illus¬ 
trated  circular  showing  how  this  pump  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

94  Main  Street  Marysville,  O. 


T~Tf_T]\TTHV^rT' ?  Have  you  conquered  the 

A  AW  1  A  «  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  p 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 

“SCALECIDE” 

for  less  money,  with  less  tabor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything  else. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertisingiu  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  letter: 

I  would  like  to  make  application  through  your  paper 
for  samples  of  cream  which  cannot  be  churned  into  butter. 
The  cream  can  be  sent  by  mail  in  a  small  bottle  holding 
one-half  to  one  ounce.  The  bottle  and  cork  should  be 
boiled  for  10  minutes,  cooled,  then  filled  nearly  full  with 
cream  that  will  not  churn,  packed  with  cotton  in  a  paste¬ 
board  box  addressed  to  W.  M.  Esten,  Storrs  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn.  Postage,  one  cent  for 
each  ounce.  An  outfit  for  mailing  samples  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  application  to  the  above. 

During  the  year  we  often  have  reports  from  people 
who  say  they  cannot  churn  certain  samples  of  cream. 
There  must  be  some  definite  reason  for  it.  Prof. 
Esten  wants  to  learn  what  the  reason  is.  You  can 
help  him! 

* 

I  found  a  copy  of  your  publication  in  a  bale  of  prairie 
hay,  dated  about  two  years  ago.  Of  course  the  hay  was 
fresh  cut  about  that  time,  but  where  it  had  been  stored 
during  that  time  is  another  story.  Kindly  send  me  a  copy 
so  that  I  may  become  a  subscriber.  J.  a.  e. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

We  print  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  strange 
ways  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  often  introduced  to 
new  readers.  The  paper  goes  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  every 
reader  considers  himself  a  sort  of  missionary  to  help 
push  it  on.  We  have  hundreds  of  readers  who  saw 
their  first  copy  in  some  unexpected  place — like  that 
mentioned  above.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  paper 
in  America  with  stronger  and  more  active  friends 
than  those  who  go  about  talking  “R.  N.-Y.” 

* 

Last  year  a  reader  complained  that  a  commission 
house  would  not  pay  him  for  a  shipment  of  produce. 
The  firm  has  a  good  rating,  but  for  some  reason 
failed  to  pay  for  the  goods.  After  some  correspond¬ 
ence  the  money  was  sent  and  we  mentioned  the  fact 
in  print.  Now  we  have  a  letter  from  another  reader 
who  had  been  for  some  years  trying  to  collect  from 
this  same  firm.  When  he  saw  the  statement  he 
wrote  again,  saying  that  he  would  report  the  case  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  He  had  not  heard  from  them  before 
in  five  years,  but  to  his  surprise  he  got  a  letter  the 
next  day  saying  they  would  look  the  matter  up  at 
once.  Then  they  added:  “We  never  had  any 
correspondence  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  onr 
lives.”  It  doesn’t  matter  much,  but  we  have  copies  of 
the  correspondence  here.  We  merely  give  this  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  some  of  those  things  work  out. 

* 

When  a  bank  takes  $100  of  a  farmer’s  money,  it 
is  obliged  to  submit  to  legal  inspection  and  oversight. 
To  that  extent  at  least  the  farmer  is  protected.  When 
a  commission  merchant  takes  $100  worth  of  a  farmer’s 
produce  he  can  usually  do  what  he  pleases  with  it. 
He  makes  certain  returns  and  deducts  certain  charges, 
and  unless  the  farmer  is  rich  and  powerful  or  has 
strong  friends  he  must  take  what  is  offered  him. 
Imagine  what  would  happen  if  savings  banks  could 
handle  depositor’s  money  as  loosely  as  commission 
merchants  are  permitted  to  handle  a  farmer’s  goods! 
Then  when  you  have  figured  that  out  tell  us  why  the 
cash  should  be  given  sounder  protection  than  farm 
produce  which  represents  cash.  As  we  see  it  there 
is  the  whole  story  of  the  effort  to  give  legal  protection 
to  farm  shippers.  We  have  the  documents  here  to 
prove  that  hundreds  of  such  shippers  have  been 
shamefully  robbed.  We  believe  such  a  law  as  that 
now  before  the  New  York  Legislature  would  drive 
many  of  the  “snides”  out  of  business  and  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  reliable  and  honest  merchants. 


The  Nightshade  Family. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  name  for  the  picture  papers  yon 
list.  One  thing,  however,  is  fortunate.  These  papers  have 
a  limited  circulation  among  the  hard-fisted  farmers.  They 
go  mainly  to  amateurs  about  the  cities,  men  of  wealth  and 
country  places.  I  have  so  far  not  seen  one  real  farm 
paper  advertising  the  Wonderberry  this  season.  After 
what  has  been  said  concerning  it,  it  takes  some  nerve  for 
a  farm  paper  to  advertise  it.  w.  e.  m. 

We  referred  to  the  papers  named  as  the  “aristoc¬ 
racy”  of  the  farm  press.  The  old  French  aristocracy 
had  for  its  motto  “ Noblesse  oblige.”  A  rough-and- 
ready  translation  might  state  that  by  reason  of  their 
position  they  felt  obliged  to  be,  noble.  This  ob¬ 
ligation  appears  to  be  more  lightly  attached  to  the 
“aristocracy”  of  the  farm  press.  Three  more  farm 
papers  have  now  joined  the  nightshade  family.  Here 
they  are: 

The  Western  Fruit  Grower. 

Successful  Farming. 

Ghxen’s  Fruit  Grower. 

All  of  these  papers  know  better.  One  of  them 
gives  an  excuse  so  lame  that  it  drags  both  feet.  It. 
is  a  high  tribute  to  the  farm  press  in  general  that 
these  papers  stand  alone!  But  what  man  do  you 
suppose  goes  the  limit,  and  not  only  puts  h'is  paper 
in  the  nightshade  family,  but  gets  into  it  himself? 
The  answer  ought  not  to  be  hard.  It  is  our  plausible 
friend,  E.  G.  Lewis !  He  prints  the  Sunberry  adver¬ 
tisement  in  “The  Woman’s  Magazine”  and  then  uses 
the  statements  in  Childs’  catalogue  as  the  text  for  an 
eloquent  editorial.  He  sees  in  the  history  of  this 
plant  the  story  of  his  “American  Women’s  League!”. 
Very  likely,  without  fully  realizing  it,  Mr.  Lewis  is 
as  near  right  as  he  ever  was  in  any  of  his  state¬ 
ments.  The  Wonderberry  got  through  a  season  on 
“hot  air”  and  curiosity.  It  is  now  repudiated  by  the 
highest  horticultural  authorities,  classed  with  a  com¬ 
mon  weed,  and  turned  down  by  the  reputable  farm 
papers  and  put  among  plants  containing  poison  by 
expert  chemists.  And  yet  Mr.  Lewis  sees  in  the  story 
of  this  plant  the  history  of  his  American  Women’s 

League ! 

* 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  12!!! 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  read  a  request  that  every 
subscriber  write  on  March  12  to  their  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  requesting  them  to  work  for  parcels  post.  If 
you  can  get  them  all  to  do  it.  it  would  have  a  tremendous 
influence  at  Washington.  I  hope  you  will  keep  right  at 
them.  Tell  them  to  have  their  hired  man  and  their  sons 
all  write  too,  and  all  write  separate  letters.  c.  w.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

We  women  must  uphold  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
his  plan  of  stirring  up  our  representatives  in  Washington 
on  the  question  of  parcels  post  by  a  concerted  action  on  the 
12th  of  March.  There  should,  if  we  women  alone  do  our 
duty,  be  such  a  snowstorm  of  letters  coming  down  on  the 
devoted  heads  of  our  representatives,  that  they  will  realize 
their  constituents  have  waked  up. 

New  York.  mks.  e.  e.  de  graff. 

Ballinger  is  skatiug  where  the  ice  is  mighty  thin, 

Taft  has  handed  him  a  pole  lest  he  should  tumble  in, 

Allds  is  on  the  griddle  and  the  griddle’s  mighty  hot, 

Farmers,  up  and  at  them!  Tell  them  tchat  is  what! 

Congress  is  in  session,  Cannon’s  loaded  too, 

Says  a  parcels-post  bill,  won't  be  carried  through ; 
Congress  is  in  session,  oleo  is  ou  the  spot. 

Farmers,  up  and  at  them!  Tell  them  what  is  what! 

j.  F.  c. 

These  letters  are  but  samples  of  many.  We  can 
promise  the  greatest  snowstorm  of  letters  ever  known 
in  Washington.  And  these  letters  will  not  be  mere 
collections  of  words,  but  they  will  carry  the  con¬ 
victions  of  men  and  women  who  mean  business,  and 
who  are  sick  and  tired  of  delay  and  temporizing. 
Now  you  know  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  claim 
any  particular  power  for  itself.  We  might  stand 
here  and  talk  until  we  were  black  in  the  face,  and 
the  politicians  would  laugh  at  us  if  we  had  no  evi¬ 
dent  backing.  When  400,000  men  and  women  play 
the  stamp  act  on  them  they  will  not  laugh;,  it  will 
be  the  most  serious  time  they  have  struck  in  years — 
for  a  new  Congress  is  to  be  elected  this  year.  So 
remember  the  date  (March  12)  and  up  and  at  them. 
Make  them  say  yes  or  no  on  parcels  post.  They  can 
compel  the  Government  to  try  the  experiment  on  1,000 
rural  routes  if  they  want  to,  and  they  will  “want  to” 
if  they  find  you  mean  business.  Now  then,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  have  done  our  part — it  is  up  to  you ! 

* 

In  spite  of  all  we  have  said  we  get  letters  signed 
“A  Subscriber,”  “A  Friend,”  or  with  some  other 
anonymous  signature.  These  letters  often  make 
serious  charges  against  individuals  or  business  houses, 
and  demand  that  we  print  them  with  endorsement. 
Of  course,  no  notice  can  be  taken  of- such  things. 
Life  is  too  short,  or  rather  too  long,  to  spend  time 
on  people  who  will  make  serious  charges,  or  expect 
us  to  make  them,  and  then  fail  to  stand  openly  back 
of  the  charge.  We  desire  to  do  all  we  can.  legiti¬ 
mately.  to  expose  evil  and  fraud,  and  we  should  have 
the  backing  of  readers  in  order  to  make  such  exposure 


effective.  Whenever  one  man  denounces  another  or 
casts  suspicion  upon  him  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
fair  discussion  requires  that  he  back  up  his  charges 
with  his  name  and  the  facts.  One  reason  why  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  able  to  help  its  readers  along  this 
line  is  because  people  come  up  man-fashion  with 
definite  statements,  and  prove  them  openly.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  be  any  match  for  politicians  or  wire 
pullers  at  secret  games  or  insinuations.  We  must 
come  out  openly  if  we  are  to  work  at  all,  and  there¬ 
fore  anonymous  letters  or  charges  are  of  no  use  to  us. 

* 

• 

A  short  time  ago  the  English  soldiers  tried  their  emer¬ 
gency  rations  on  one  hundred  men  and  their  officers.  They 
marched  14  to  20  miles  a  day  and  cooked  the  rations 
themselves.  Only  one  man  got  sick  and  that  chap  ate 
some  nightshade  berries.  It  may  have  been  Wonderberry. 

California.  w.  j.  b.  ai. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  a  young  lady  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  after  she  had  tasted  one  of  those  miserable  “Won- 
derberrios.”  She  is  pretty,  all  right,  but  the  face  she 
made  when  she  had  bitten  the  thing  would  have  broken  a 
looking  glass  or  a  kodak  either.  w.  c.  c. 

Virginia.  . 

We  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  our  friend  John 
Lewis  Childs  to  print  that  letter  from  Dr.  Greshoff 
given  on  page  113.  We  might  offer  a  valuable  reward 
to  the  first  person  who  can  find  it  in  his  catalogue 
or  advertisement.  Suppose  we  say  that  as  such  re- 
.  ward  we  will  assign  and  deliver  as  a  free  gift  our 
claim  on  Mr.  Burbank  for  the  $10, 000  lie  offered  for 
proving  the  connection  between  Wonderberry  and  black 
nightshade !  Now  let  Mr.  Childs  consider  the  notes 
printed  above.  He  will  see  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ens  society  when  the  pretty  girls  break  mirrors  with 
their  faces  and  soldiers  fall  out  of  the  ranks.  Does 
not  this  peril  to  the  flag  and  the  fair  sex  appeal  to 
him? 

k 

I  expect  to  purchase,  this  Spring,  about  one-half  ton  of 
barbed  wire,  and  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  whether  there 
is  any  way  in  which  I  can  test  a  sample  of  the  wire, 
eilher  by  chemicals  or  otherwise,  to  determine  the  quality 
of  the  galvanizing?  In  other  words,  how  can  I  toll  good 
wire  when  I  see  it?  c.  v. 

There  is  a  chemical  test  for  wire  which  manufac¬ 
turers  and  large  consumers  use.  It  is  known  as  the 
copper  sulphate  dip  test  and  consists  in  dipping  the 
wire  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  of  a  certain 
strength.  This  test  involves  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  experience  with  metals  which  puts  >t  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  farmer.  We  see  no  chance  for  a  sure  test 
which  consumers  could  safely  use.  They  would  better 
leave  such  tests  to  chemists,  as  they  do  analyses  of 
fertilizer  or  feeds.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
no  man  should  buy  a  large  quantity  of  wire  except  on 
a  chemist’s  guarantee  that  the  galvanizing  carries  the 
proper  amount  of  zinc.  The  chemical  test  is  not 
expensive,  and  we  believe  there  are  many  commercial 
chemists  in  the  country  who  would  make  such  tests 
for  a  small  charge.  They  could  take  half  a  dozen 
samples  of  wire,  and  in  a  short  time  tell  how  much 
zinc  they  carried.  We  believe  that  this  is  to  be 
the  true  basis  for  buying  wire  in  the  future,  and  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  encourage  and  develop  such  tests. 


BREVITIES. 

When  you  hurry  so  that  you  put  a  stitch  in  the  side  of 
time  you  save  nothing. 

The  latest  is  a  cement  land  roller  made  In  sections 
strung  on  an  axle.  It  is  said  to  pack  the  soil  well. 

Talking  of  “sports,”  or  bud  variations,  perhaps  that 
accounts  for  Mr.  Pease’s  350  Bartletts  that  all  bore  Sheldon 
pears,  page  231 

This  is  a  good  time  for  the  housekeeper  to  make  a  few 
pointed  remarks  about  the  advantages  of  the  home  garden. 
Just  how  much  variety  does  your  vegetable  cellar  show 
at  this  season? 

In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  plan  of  furnishing  steam 
heat  to  a  number  of  houses  from  some  central  point  is 
growing ;  householders  pay  for  the  heat  supply  on  about  the 
same  plan  as  light  or  water. 

When  a  man  has  some  cheap  fertilizer  or  tool  to  sell  it 
is  a  very  cunning  trick  to  say,  “give  it  a  trial  anyway — 
no  matter  what  these  wise  men  say!”  Of  course  if  they 
can  get  1,000  or  more  people  to  “try  it”  in  this  way  they 
can  sell  all  they  start  out  to — and  then  it  doesn’t  matter. 

Here  is  a  tip.  In  sending  a  stamp  on  a  letter  to  be 
used  in  replying  moisten  the  center  of  it  and  stick  to  the 
paper.  Then  it  can  he  taken  off  and  used  easily.  When 
you  moisten  one  corner  and  stick  it  that  corner  pulls  off 
bare  and  mucilage  may  be  necessary  to  put  it  on  an  en¬ 
velope. 

“Potato  canker,”  a  so-called  new  disease,  is  reported 
in  Newfoundland — brought  there  in  a  cargo  from  Scot¬ 
land.  This  “canker”  appears  to  be  different  from  our  rot 
or  blight,  changing  the  tubers  to  a  mere  mass  of  pulp. 
If  this  prove  to  be  a  new  disease  potatoes  from  Great 
Britain  should  be  kept  out  of  this  country. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  European  eggs  have 
been  coming  into  New  York  in  quantity  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  They  are  preserved  with  a  thin  film  of  paraffin, 
and  are  said  to  be  fresher  in  flavor  than  cold  storage  stock. 
They  are  retailed  without  deception,  the  paraffin  film 
being  left  on.  They  are  wholesaled  with  profit  at  23  to  24 
cents  a  dozen,  after  paying  five  cents  a  dozen  tariff  duty, 
and  four  cents  freight  charges. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 
When  You  Get  It  Hold  It. 

For  the  benefit  of  confiding  people 
who  think  they  are  going  to  get  great 
benefits  from  money  sent  E.  G.  Lewis, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  his  new  scheme,  the 
so-called  American  Women’s  League, 
we  print  herewith  a  photograph  of  a 
note  given  Mrs.  Anna  Orton,  widow. 
North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  four  years 
aeo,  and  now  14  months  overdue.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Dinsdale,  of  the  same  place 
holds  a  similar  note  for  $100.  Mr. 
Tames  Lunsden,  held  a  similar  note  for 
$300;  but  was  induced  by  Lewis  to 
exchange  it  for  a  receipt,  which  has 
never  been  paid.  Mr.  John  R.  Orton 
holds  a  preliminary  receipt  for  $25 
since  August  30,  1905.  All  of  these 
parties  are  at  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  league  will 


be  formed  in  that  town.  When  this 
note  became  due  it  was  presented  for 
payment  through  the  Tarrytown  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  the  Boatman’s  Bank 
of  St.  Louis.  Payment  on  it  was  re¬ 
peatedly  refused  by  Lewis.  The  Dins¬ 
dale  note  was  also  presented  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  same  way,  and  after  re¬ 
peated  refusals  to  pay  by  Lewis,  the 
note  was  regularly  protested.  Lewis 
promised  to  pay  it  in  60  to  90  days. 
It  isn’t  paid  yet. 

Originally  these  people  sent  the 
money  to  Lewis  for  stock  in  the 
People’s  U.  S.  Bank.  This  was  in 
1904.  The  profits  they  were  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  discounted  520-per-cent  Miller  of 
State  prison  fame.  The  bank  was 
capitalized  for  $2,500,000 ;  and  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  poor  people  through  the 
country  contributed  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  of  cash.  The  money  he  col¬ 
lected  through  letters  and  circulars,  but 


principally  through  a  cheap  woman’s 
paper.  Lewis  promised  to  put  up  dollar 
for  dollar  of  his  Own  money  with  the 
country  people,  but  it  was  found  that 
he  really  didn’t  have  any  money  of  any 
account  to  put  up,  and  practically  put 
in  little  or  none.  He  also  promised 
that  the  directors  of  the  bank  were  to 
be  other  bankers  and  responsible  men 
of  St.  Louis,  and  that  none  of  the  funds 
should  be  used  for  those  interested. 
It  was  found  that  he  appointed  himself 
and  his  employees  officers  of  the  bank, 
and  we  believe  he  organized  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  a  speculating  land 
company,  and  used  the  funds  of  the 
bank  to  promote  these  schemes.  He 
made  one  fatal  mistake ;  he  organized  as 
a  National  bank,  and  when  he  began  to 
violate  the  banking  laws  of  Uncle  Sam, 
he  got  the  National  bank  inspectors 
after  him,  and  the  bank  was  closed  and 


fraud  orders  issued  against  him,  so  that 
neither  himself  nor  the  bank  could  use 
the  mails.  This  was  in  the  Spring  of 
1905,  and  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
use  of  the  bank  funds  and  also  unable 
to  collect  more  from  the  people.  The 
people,  however,  had  about  $1,300,000 
in  the  bank.  The  bank  was  to  be 
closed  up  and  the  proceeds  returned 
to  the  people,  and  Lewis  set  to  work  to 
put  himself  in  position  to  control  this 
money.  He  played  high  for  it,  and  got 
it  in  this  way:  He  wrote  the  people 
that  their  bank  had  been  assassinated 
by  the  Government;  but  he  was  going 
to  save  it  for  them.  It  was  found  that 
87  cents  on  the  dollar  could  be  returned 
to  the  people,  but  Lewis  promised  them 
100  cents  on  the  dollar  with  interest 
if  they  would  assign  their  claims  over 
to  him.  You  see  the  situation;  Lewis 
was  hard  up  for  ready  cash.  He  was 
willing  to  promise  a  bonus  of  13  per 


cent  to  people  who  turned  over  the  S7 
cents  to  him  without  security.  Of 
course,  he  obscured  the  point .  He 
played  on  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  the  people.  He  claimed  he  was 
working  only  for  them,  to  get  justice 
for  them,  to  restore  the  People’s  Bank, 
and  elociuence  of  this  kind  by  the  yard. 
Well,  Mrs.  Dinsdale  and  Mrs.  Orton 
indorsed  their  stock  and  sent  it  to 
Lewis  as  he  requested,  and  under  his 
promise  that  he  would  pay  the  face 
value  in  full  in  three  years  with  in¬ 
terest.  They  got  the  notes.  In  all  Mr. 
Lewis  got  about  $900,000  out  of  the 
bank  on  notes  of  this  kind  sent  him 
by  the  original  investors  in  his  defunct 
bank.  They  did  not  have  the  notes 
long,  however,  when  he  wanted  to  ex¬ 
change  them  for  stock  in  his  land  com¬ 
pany.  When  this  failed  he  wanted  to 
exchange  them  for  stock  in  his  publish¬ 


ing  company,  and  lastly  he  made  re¬ 
peated  and  frantic  efforts  to  get  them 
exchanged  for  stock  in  his  new  People’s 
Trust  Co.,  which,  by  the  way,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  organized  under  State  laws, 
and  not  under  inspection  by  U.  S.  in¬ 
spectors.  But  these  women  held  on  to 
their  notes,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lewis’s 
hysterical  efforts  to  induce  them  to  put 
them  into  his  possession  by  forwarding 
them  to  his  trust  company.  The  first 
installments  of  interest  were  paid  on 
the  notes,  but  no  further  payments  have 
been  made. 

All  told  now  we  have  on  file  claims 
against  Lewis  aggregating  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  All  tell  the  same  story. 
All  were  induced  to  send  the  money  for 
the  bank.  Practically  all  accepted  notes 
similar  to  the  above,  and  Lewis,  of 
course,  (got  the  cash  Ifor  them  out 
of  the  bank.  Some  of  the  victims 
changed  from  one  stock  to  another  as 


he  requested,  and  at  times  demanded. 
Many  sent  the  notes  back  under  the 
promise  that  the  money  was  to  be  re¬ 
turned.  What  they  got  in  return  is 
the  “Interim  Receipt.”  Those  who 
changed  for  Lewis  Publishing  Company 
istofok  were  promised  dividends,  and 
some  of  them  got  one  or  two  small 
dividends.  It  is  not  apparent,  however, 
that  the  company  ever  earned  any  divi¬ 
dends,  and  as  it  is  an  offense  punish¬ 
able  in  both  the  civil  and  the  criminal 
courts  to  pay  dividends  where  none 
is  earned,  this  phase  of  the  case  may 
yet  be  examined  as  to  its  legal  aspects. 
The  whole  mess  as  revealed  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  and  other  evidence  before 
us,  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  and  successful  attempts  at  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud  that  we  have  yet  exam¬ 
ined.  Both  Mrs.  Dinsdale  and  Mrs.  Orton 
were  poor  widows  working  to  make  a 
living  for  their  fatherless  children  at 
the  time  Lewis  induced  them  to  accept 
his  notes  and  turn  over  their  money 
in  his  defunct  bank.  This  money  rep¬ 
resents  the  small  savings  of  widows, 
who  sent  it  to  him  originally  in  $10  in¬ 
stallments  as  they  saved  it.  It  is 
money  that  meant  privation  for  mother 
and  children.  It  may  be  a  more  legal 
form  of  getting  possession  of  other 
people’s  money  than  meeting  a  man  on 
the  street  and  picking  his  pocket,  but 
the  children  who  suffered  privation  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Lewis  got  their  mother’s 
money  could  hardly  appreciate  the  dif¬ 
ference.  For  ourselves  we  would  call 
it  a  respectable  business  to  break  open 
a  bank  safe  and  get  away  with  the  cash 
in  comparison  with  Mr.  Lewis’s  plan 
of  taking  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
widows  and  their  fatherless  children. 

What  do  the  deluded  women  who 
have  fallen  into  his  American  Women’s 
League  scheme  think  of  this?  Can 
they  hear  the  hungry  cry  of  children 
appealing  to  Mr.  Lewis  to  return  their 
mothers’  savings  that  they  may  have 
bread?  Will  they  expect  more  from 
their  labor  and  investments  than  these 
poor  widows  have  received?  This 
condition  admits  of  no  argument. 
Above  you  have  the  name  and  address 
of  the  women  who  have  suffered  and 
lost.  In  our  files  we  can  show  you 
many  similar  complaints  aggregating 
several  thousand  dollars  in  sums  of  $2 
to  $500,  practically  all  from  poor  people, 
and  most  of  it  from  working  women. 
Lewis  pretends  now  he  is  building  up 
institutions  of  learning  and  culture  and 
charity  for  women.  Here  is  his  record 
with  helpless  widows  and  orphan  chil¬ 
dren.  If  there  be  anything  more  con¬ 
temptible  in  the  history  of  fake  schemes, 
we  have  yet  to  discover  it.  j.  j.  d. 
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5%  Trustee  Note,  n». 

office  OF  the  LEWIS  PUBLISHING  CO., 

-  LWnrtyiHeiskr-St  LoulvGo..  Mo.W^  ,  v  1  -J.90£L 


5515 


3fax  ualur  rmtn^ib,  I  hereby  f  romi 
sum  of 


.1905. 


.Dollars 


the 

(In  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  present 
from  this  date  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per. 

1906,  and  semi-annually  thereafter)  at  tln^mTe  __ 
maturity  hereof,  unless  this  note  be  sooneV  fully  pai<: 

This  Note  is  transferable  by  endorshiment  hereon, 
return  of  same  to  me  at  the  office  aforesaid,  w 
balance  remaining  due  thereon. 

Witness  my  signature  the  date  first  aforesaid. 

The  foregoing  Note  is  one  of  a  series  of  similar  notes  mentioned  in  a  certain  Trust  Agreement  dated  September  1,  1905,  between 
E.  G.  Lewis  and  H.  L.  Kramer  (of  Kramer,  Indiana)  as  Trustee,  whereby  the  income  of  E.  G.  Lewis  is  pledged  to  the  full  payment  of 
the  same  (principal  and  interest)  as  defined  in  said  Trust  Deed,  duly  recorded 


ipre  three  years  from  this  date,  and  interest  thereon 
rst  interest  to  be  paid  between  January  1  and  10, 
niversity  Heights,. St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  until 

evidence  of  said  transfer)  and 
said  endorsement,  for  the 


DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW  & 
FOR  IOO%  CROPS 

With  this  tool  more  different  kinds 
of  work  can  be  done, 
with  less  effort,  than 
with  any  other.  CLARK’S  is  the  only  Disk  Culti¬ 
vator  that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  tho  work  of  several  disk  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre — 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 

Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


CULTIVATOR 

THE 

ORIGINAL 
“CUTAWAY.* 


AT 

The  Largest  Potato  Show 

EVER  HELD 

In  the  greatest  Potato  State  of  the  Union  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 
N.  Y.,  during  Farmers’  Week,  Feb.  7-12 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATDES 

were  awarded  First  Prize  and  a  banner  for  the  largest  and  best  exhibit — 
100  varieties — in  the  show.  Expert  judges  pronounced  Dibble’s  Seed 
Potatoes  “  the  cleanest,  brightest,  most  uniform,  true  to  type”  exhibit 
of  potatoes  they  had  ever  seen. 

The  best  Seed  Potatoes  obtainable  can  be  had  from  us.  Our 
warehouses  hold  over  50,000  bushels,  30  varieties  that  were  saved  from 
fields  free  from  blight  or  rot,  therefore  full  of  vitality  and  we  sell  direct 
from  our  1200  acre  seed  farms  to  yours  at  very  reasonable  prices,  $8.00- 
$10.00  buying  enough  of  many  of  our  standard  sorts  to  plant  an  acre 
which'  with  favorable  conditions  should  produce  300-400  bushels. 

Send  for  our  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year, 
at  once.  It  is  Free.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls, N.Y.  Box  B. 
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Tocffid  Caoil  r*Arfl  Guaranteed  To  Test 
lcMCU  OCCU  turn  94  per  cent  or  Better 

I  sell  it  subject  to  your  approval,  and  ship  it  ear  or  shelled. 
Price  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  bu.  All  the  leading  varieties,  6arly,  medium, 
and  late.  Specimen  grains  for  testing,  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  them  and  see  for  yourself. 

Box  26  HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

FROM  “A  POEM  OF  PROGRESS.” 

No  cause  is  great  that  is  not  hard  to  gain, 
No  right  so  clear  as  not  to  be  denied  : 
Else,  in  the  past,  no  martyrs  had  been  slain. 
No  prophets  stoned,  no  saints  by  torture 
tried. 

Backward  we  look,  and  see  the  wrongs  con¬ 
fessed, — 

Forward — and  lo,  to  other  wrongs  arc 
blind  ; 

And  at  our  doors  new  wrongs  stand  unre¬ 
dressed, 

Needing  the  martyr’s  faith,  the  prophet’s 
mind. 

These  were  the  few ;  they  bore  the  scorn 
and  laughter, 

The  mockings  and  the  ribaldry  of  men ; 
But  where  they  fell  a  mighty  host  came 
after. 

And  from  each  heart  that  died  came 
strength  for  ten. 

They  were  the  few :  they  waited  not  for 
numbers — 

Forward  by  faith  they  went,  and  fought 
the  fight ; 

Till  at  their  sound  dull  souls  woke  from 
their  slumbers; 

The  lame  feet  leapt,  the  blind  received 
their  sight. 

This  is  man’s  way  :  high  justice  he  is  blind 
to, 

Till,  for  a  sign,  the  blood  of  martyrs 
slain 

Marks  as  his  own  the  cause  he  proved  un¬ 
kind  to, 

Till  in  another’s  loss  he  learns  his  gain. 

Blind,  blind  he  goes ;  and  round  his  head 
a  glory — 

Wings  full  of  eyes,  the  witness  borne  of 
old  : 

Heroes,  and  saints,  and  prophets,  hearts 
whose  story 

Now  warms  a  world  which  to  their  cause 
was  cold. 

— Laurence  Ilousman  in  the  Woman’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 

* 

Scalloped  cabbage  gives  variety,  and 

makes  a  satisfying  dish.  Take  one-half 

a  head  of  cabbage,  chopped  and  boiled 

until  tender  and  drained.  Make  drawn 

butter  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 

one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one-half  pint 

of  milk  and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 

salt.  Into  this  grate  one-half  pound  of 

cheese.  When  the  cheese  is  dissolved, 

put  a  layer  of  the  chopped  cabbage  in  the 

bottom  of  a  baking  dish,  then  a  layer  of 

the  drawn  butter  and  fill  the  dish  in  this 

manner.  Over  the  top  sprinkle  cracker 

crumbs,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

* 

Among  the  beautiful  dress  linens  sold 
this  season  is  a  fine  weave  90  inches 
wide,  which  costs  SO  cents  a  yard.  One 
yard  of  this  makes  a  waist,  and  3Ya 
yards  is  sold  for  a  dress  pattern.  Natural 
colored  linen  27  inches  wide,  at  15  cents 
a  yard,  makes  a  useful  dress ;  cambric- 
finished  linen  36  inches  wide  is  from  30 
cents  to  $1.50  a  yard,  while  beautiful 
'sheer  Irish  linens  for  lingerie  waists 
cost  from  35  cents  to  $2  a  yard.  The 
white  linens  are  both  pure  white  and 
oyster  white.  Colored  linens  and  wash 
goods  are  chiefly  in  pale  pastel  shades, 
the  exception  being  black  and  white, 
which  in  stripes,  dots  and  figures  is  to 
be  very  fashionable.  Cotton  foulards 
and  cotton  voiles  show  the  wafer  de¬ 
signs  and  polka  dots  so  popular  last  year 
in  radium  silks.  White  wafer  dots  set 
very  close  together  on  a  black  or  colored 
ground,  so  that  very  little  of  the  ground 
shows,  are  likely  to  be  very  much  worn. 

Physicians  have  been  assigned  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  to  examine 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  Altogether  323,344  children 
were  examined  (of  course  this  does  not 
include  all  the  school  children)  and  of 
these  •  less  than  one-fourth  had  no 
physical  defects.  It  is  a  shock  to  learn 
that  242,048  needed  medical  or  surgical 
attention.  All  sorts  of  ailments  were 
found.  There  were  56,620  cases  of 
trachoma,  a  highly  contagious  disease, 
of  the  eyes,  which  causes  the  exclusion 
of  many  immigrants  trying  to  enter  the 
country.  There  were  3,850  children  suf¬ 
fering  from  diphtheria,  measles,  chicken 
pox  and  mumps.  The  examinations  dis¬ 
closed  38,329  children  suffering  from  de¬ 


fects  of  vision  and  73,058  from  defects 
of  nasal  breathing.  Defects  of  hearing 
numbered  3.471.  It  was  found  that  183,- 
869  children  had  defective  teeth  and 
needed  the  services  of  a  dentist,  while 
11,749  children  were  suffering  from  mal¬ 
nutrition,  or  in  other  words,  from  want 
of  proper  food.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
very  discouraging  showing  for  a  great, 
rich,  and  supposedly  prosperous  city,  for 
all  these  children  are  likely'-  to  pull  down 
the  average  of  the  schools,  and  be  handi¬ 
capped  later  in  their  efforts  to  earn  a 
living. 

* 

The  electric  conveniences  for  the 
household  now  offered  seem  almost  as 
magical  as  Aladdin’s  lamp.  There  is  a 
“breakfast  room  toaster”  that  may  be 
put  by  one’s  plate  on  the  table  and  an  at¬ 
tached  wire  enables  the  making  of  toast 
of  just  the  right  crispness.  The  electric 
flatiron  is  delightful;  there  is  no  run¬ 
ning  back  and  forth  to  the  stove  for  a 
fresh  iron;  the  iron  keeps  hot  just  as 
long  as  the  current  is  turned  on.  There 
is  a  new  electric  iron  that  can  be  used 
as  a  tin}'  stove  too.  Household  electric 
motors  are  used  for  cleaning  knives, 
freezing  ice  cream,  running  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  or  washing  machine,  and  many 
other  uses.  The  electric  chafing  dish  and 
the  electric  range  cooks  so  easily  that 
Aladdin’s  lamp  is  at  a  discount.  What 
a  pity  every  farm  kitchen  cannot  be 
equipped  with  such  aids !  We  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  friends  are  thinking  al¬ 
ready  of  what  they  can  do  to  lighten 
their  burdens  during  the  heat  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  should  be  a  modern  oil 
stove,  if  gas  is  out  of  reach,  and  if  even 
that  modest  expense  is  unattainable  there 
should  be  a  fireless  cooker,  which  may 
be  effectively  made  at  home,  practically 
without  expense.  It  wil  save  fuel,  heat 
and  discomfort,  and  will  enable  the 
housewife  to  provide  dishes  that  require 
long  cooking  without  keeping  her  kitchen 
fire  going.  _ 

Yeast  for  Vinegar  Making. 

Apology  is  due  G.  W.  J.  whose  in¬ 
quiry  appeared  on  page  1112  concerning 
the  use  of  yeast  in  the  making  of  vine¬ 
gar,  in  that  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed 
between  the  inquiry  and  its  reply,  but 
that  paragraph  was  overlooked  in  the 
first  reading  of  the  paper.  The  term 
“baker’s  yeast”  was  used  advisedly,  and 
was  meant  to  caution  against  the  use  of 
“brewer’s”  yeast  which  in  our  locality  is 
a  very  much  stronger  fermentive.  By 
“baker’s”  yeast  is  meant  the  mild  pleas- 
ant-tasting  fermentive  used  by  all  bakers 
in  the  making  of  bread  before  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  compressed  yeast,  and  yet  used 
by  the  frugal  housewife  living  as  far 
from  compressed  yeast  as  our  inquirer 
lives  from  the  brewers.  If  compressed 
yeast  is  used,  break  a  cake  into  small 
pieces,  put  it  into  a  vessel  and  pour  over 
it  a  small  cupful  of  lukewarm  water  and 
let  stand  until  entirely  dissolved,  stirring 
occasionally.  At  the  same  time  put  into 
a  vessel  that  will  contain  about  two  gal¬ 
lons  a  pint  of  flour  and  pour  upon  it 
about  a  quart  (not  more)  of  scalding 
water.  Pour  slowly  and  stir  vigorously 
all  the  time  until  all  lumps  have  disap¬ 
peared,  then  beat  well  and  let  'stand  until 
cool.  Now  add  the  dissolved  yeast  cake, 
and  a  teaspoon ful  of  salt,  beat  well, 
cover  with  a  cloth  and  stand  in  a  warm 
place.  Let  it  rise  24  hours,  stirring 
down  in  the  meantime  a  half  dozen  or 
more  times.  By  this  time  it  will  have 
done  rising,  and  you  can  proceed  to 
make  your  vinegar,  using  the  measure¬ 
ments  already  given.  It  pleases  me  to 
know  that  some  one  is  going  to  use  this 
pure  product  instead  of  much  of  the 
stuff  that  comes  upon  the  market  in  the 
name  of  vinegar.  s.  E.  p.  M. 


Two  Hard  Questions. 

Will  some  experienced  soap-maker 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  soap 
made  from  lard  cracklings  and  scrap 
rinds  when  it  dries  away  to  less  than 
half  its  original  size,  and  when  used 
in  hard  water  a  dirty  looking  scum 
comes  over  the  surface' of  same?  The 
soap  seemed  solid  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle.  It  looked  rather  light  in  color 
when  first  made,  but  grew  very  dark 
and  dirty  looking  after  drying  out. 

.What  is  the  best  method  to  rid  a 
kitchen  flue  of  soot  where  coal  is  con¬ 
stantly  burned?  The  house  being  so 
very  tall  the  chimneys  are  hard  to  reach. 
If  zinc  filings  are  used,  what  amount  will 
be  necessary?  Does  this  cause  the  soot 
to  rise  or  fall?  m.  a.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 


We  want  as  vje 

’  you  to  know  know  them, 

our  roses  Therefore 

A  c-  J  _  Sample  Rose 

best  for  your  locality — gun  ran  teed  to  bloom, 
will  be  sent  you  at  planting  time. 

Also  (now)  our  132 -page  guide  to  “The  Rest 
Hoses  In  America,”  and  other  flowers.  And  a 
coupon  worth  25c.  on  a  ♦l.OO  order,  or  good  for 
our  valuable  New  Book,  “  How  to  Grow  Hoses.” 
All  above  for  lOe.,  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
You  can  thus  get  50c.  worth  for  cnly  10c.,  because 
we  depend  on  the  Roses  to  advertise  us. 

Write  to-day  and  get  a  C.  A-  .T.  Hose ,  grown 
and  guaranteed  by  men  with  hnlf  a  century’s 
experience. 

Address 


The  Path  to  the 
Most  Beautiful 
Garden, 
is  through 

\&\j§haiVs 
Seed 
atalos\ie 

for  1910 
•ite  for  it 
to  day.  F 

FREE! 


Send  10c 
and 

receive  pkt. 
(200  seedsj 
Vaughan’s 
Giant  Pansies 


eed  Wore 

(hica|o^NewYorK. 


FIVE 

PACKETS 


GIYEN/^l 


Write  now  for  my  1910  catalog, 
and  If  none  of  your  family  has  re- 
-  celved  it — and  you  so  state  and  give  me  the 
addresses  of  two  other  flower  growers— I 
will  send  with  it  a  coupon  good  for 

Five  Full  Packets  of  Flower  Seeds 
your  selection  from  40  kinds  I  list  at  3c 
.  each  ;also  my  booklet,“Cultu  re  of  Flowers’* 
all  postpaid.  I  want  you  to  try  my  Choice  Seeds 
S  EMMA  V.  WHITE,  Seedswoman 
3053  Aldrich  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


PREPAID  FROM  FACTORY 

For  50  years  the  best  stoves  made.  \\  e  guaran¬ 
tee  in  writing  to  take  any  stove  back  and  refund 
all  your  money  after  a  year'B  use  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Sold  at  wholesale  prices 
(same  as  your  deal- 


GREGORY’S 
Special  Flower  Seed  Offer 

SO  cents  worth  lor  10  cents 

1  package  AMcr  Giant  Comet,  mixed,  5c, 

1  package  Tull  Zinnia,  mixed,  •  •  •  5c* 

1  package  Candytuft,  mixed,  *  .  .  f  5c* 

1  package  Petunia,  fine,  mixed,  .  .  .  6c. 

1  package  Mignonette,  sweet . 6c. 

|  package  Poppy,  double,  mixed,  .  „  6c. 

1  package  Coreop*!*,  mixed,  ....  6c. 

1  package  Phlox  Drummomlf,  mixed,  6c. 

I  package  Pansy,  mixed, . 6c. 

1  package  Bachelor  Button*,  .  .  .  *  6o. 
The  aboyeten  packages  by  mail  postpaid  for  lOcentsin  coin, 
together  with  our  handsome  calendar  and  our  profusely  illus* 
tr&tcd  catalogue  for  1910.  With  the  above  collection  we  will 
enclose  a  certificate  worth  25  centa. 
If  returned  with  $1  you  may  select 
seeds  in  packages  or  ounces  to  the 
value  of  $1.25. 

J*  J»  H.  Gregory  Son 
Marblehead,  Mass* 


HONEST? 


r 


er  buys),  freight 
prepaid. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

are  polished,  ready 
to  set  up,  safe  de¬ 
livery  insured. 

Send  for  Free 
Illustrated 
Stove  Book 
It  will  save 
you  money. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 
3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


You 

Save 

from 

S5.00 

to  j 

S20.00 


Running 
Water  in 
Kitchen 
Bathroom 
Laundry 

Stable'  At  Small  Expense 


IT  there’s  a  lunuing  stream  or  spring  on 
|  your  ground,  iustall  a 

NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC  RAM 

ana  pump  the  water  where  you  want  it. 
j  M  rite  for  booklet  AO  and  estimate. 

Niaoara  Hydraulic  Enoine  Co. 

110  Nassau  St„  New  York 
Factory,  Chester,  Pa. 


A 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big-  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage.  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Engs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  S10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  T rat  Mgr.,  N.C.&  StLKy.,Dept.C.  Nashville,  Term. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect  most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
nionev  back  if  it*s  not. 

Send  lor  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the 
Freight 


A  K&1&HV&Z09 

Direct  to  You'' 


o/i  thG  ASeor^oarc/ 


Frequently  net  from  $500.00  to  $1,500.00  PER  ACRE,  two  to  three  crops  per  year 
Undeveloped  lands  can  be  bought  very  cheap  and  will  net  bigger  profits  each  year. 
The  climate  is  truly  delightful — mild  winters  and  cool  summer  breezes — unsurpassed 
shipping  facilities — abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of  satisfactory  labor. 

Write  for  beautiful  new  booklet,  printed  in  two  colors — written  by  a  western  man, 
describing  in  detail  this  wonderful  country.  Address  t 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agt.,  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Don’t  Pay  Tribute  to  a  Trust 


If  you  had  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  made  to  order,  you  couldn’t 
have  them  made  any  better  than 

The  Century  Boot 

(Cold  Cross  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefully  they  were  made,  you  wouldn’t  secure  a  better  wear¬ 
ing  boot.  CENTURY  Bootsare  madeof  finerubber — the  best  rubber  produced 
m  the  world.  The  vamp  is  made  extra  strong  by  forcing,  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure,  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck.  To  prevent 
cracking  at.the  aukle  (like  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no-crack  ankle 
reinforcement  is  used. 


Century  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This  sole  is  so 
compounded  and  vulcanized  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance  rather  than  chip  oil,  as  the  soles  of  an  ordinary  boot  would  do. 

Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest 

because  best — best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship,  and 
best  for  wear.  Look  for  the  name  Century  and  Gold  Cross 
on  the  boot.  When  you  want  any  high-grade  satisfac¬ 
tory  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  line. 

It  insures  you  quality  and  service. 

If  you  can’t  secure  CENTURY  Boots  from  your 
dealer,  write  us  and  send  his  name,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


New  York 


The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago 


Trade  Mark 

Boston  i_00i,  (or  the  Cold  Croaa 


1910. 
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Near-Candies. 

Often  one  wants  “something  different’’ 
to  mix  with  candies-  when  offering  them, 
to  the  casual  guest,  or  when  filling  boxes 
of  sweetmeats  for  gifts,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  easily  made  near¬ 
candies  will,  perhaps,  prove  helpful.  It 
may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  these  have 
proved  "best  sellers'’  at  the  candy  count¬ 
ers  of  church  fairs  and  similar  places. 
Fruits  and  nuts  form  the  basis  of  these 
near-candies,  and  being  able  to  prepare 
them  quickly  in  case  of  need  implies,  for 
the  woman  on  the  farm,  keeping  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  kinds  best  liked  on  hand.  This 
is  no  drawback,  however,  as  they  keep 
in  perfect  condition  for  a  long  time — 
under  lock  and  key. 

Stuffed  dates  are  the  simplest,  per¬ 
haps,  and  are  made  by  washing  the 
dates;  drying  them. on  a  towel;  splitting 
one  side ;  removing  the  pit  and  replacing 
it  with  half  of  an  English  walnut  meat. 
This  done,  press  the  edges  of  the  slit 
together  and  roll  the  date  in  fine  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  Raisins  may  be  prepared  in 
exactly  the  same  way  but,  with  them,  a 
blanched  almond  will  work  better  than 
the  walnut  meat.  A  fine  fig  split  in 
halves  with  an  extra  fine  walnut  meat 
pressed  into  each  half  needs  nothing 
more — not  even  the  sugar  coating. 

Any  preferred  nuts  and  fruits  in  com¬ 
binations  to  suit  the  maker’s  taste  (or 
supplies  on  hand)  may  be  made  in  this 
way  or  something  like  these  chocolate 
dates  may  be  liked  for  variety.  Prepare 
the  dates  as  already  described  but  in¬ 
stead  of  filling  the  center  with  a  nut- 
meat  use  chocolate — in  this  way.  Dis¬ 
solve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  unsweet¬ 
ened  chocolate  and  an  equal  weight  of 
granulated  sugar,  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  water.  Put  over  fire  and  stir  un¬ 
til  dissolved  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Set 
the  bowl  containing  the  mixture  in  a 
dish  of  hot  water  to  keep  the  chocolate 
soft.  With  a  small  spoon  fill  the  dates 
with  the  chocolate.  Fill  full  enough  to 
let  a  brown  ridge  show  where  the  split 
in  the  date  is.  Lay  on  plates  to  dry. 
These  are  no  more  work  than  the  nut- 
filled  ones  as  preparing  the  chocolate  is 
as  quickly  done  as  preparing  the  nuts. 

For  something  similar  in  material, 
but  different  in  form  toss  together  equal 
quantities  of  stoned  dates,  figs,  raisins, 
and  nut  meats.  Put  them  through  the 
food  chopper  twice.  Add  a  few  drops  of 
flavoring  and  then  knead  until  smooth, 
on  a  board  dredged  with  pulverized 
sugar.  Roll  into  sheet  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick;  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
roll  in  granulated  sugar.  The  kind  of 
flavoring  used  may  depend  on  taste,  or 
on  the  flavoring  of  other  things  served 
as  variety  is  desirable. 

Candied  fruits,  too,  are  fine  though  a 
little  more  trouble  to  prepare.  Boil  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  a  cup  of  water  to¬ 
gether  until  almost  to  the  caramel  stage. 
Put  into  this  any  preserved  fruits,  thor¬ 
oughly  drained  from  their  own  syrup. 
Stir  gently  until  the  sugar  crystalizes  on 
the  fruits,  then  put  on  plates  and  dry  in 
oven,  being  careful  that  it  is  not  hot 
enough  to  discolor  the  fruits.  A.  delight¬ 
ful  surprise  is  to  find  among  these  near¬ 
candies  a  bit  of  preserved  ginger  that 
has  been  cut  small;  rolled  in  sugar,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  Any  of  these  may  be 
prepared  and  stored  away,  in  layers  be¬ 
tween  waxed  papers,  ready  for  use  or 
they  may  be  made  ready  in  case  of  sud¬ 
den  need  with  the  assurance  that  they 
are  good  to  eat  without  any  waiting  to 
cool — or  any  other  waiting  that  goes 
with  many  of  the  real  candies. 

EVA  RYM  AN-GAILLARD. 


Every  good  cause  is  most  hindered 
by  the  peop’e  who  are  unfaithful  in  lit¬ 
tle  things. — Ram’s  Horn. 

Thoughtfulness  for  others,  generos¬ 
ity,  modesty  and  self-respect  are  the 
qualities  which  make  the  real  gentleman 
or  lady,  as  distinguished  from  the  ve¬ 
neered  article  which  commonly  gos  by 
that  name. — Flerbere  Spencer. 


THE  RURAL 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  tucked  blouse  shown  is  a  hand¬ 
some  lingerie  model.  The  daisy  embroid¬ 
ery  (  for  which  pattern  Xo.  483  is  used, 


6565  Tucked  Blouse,  34  to  42  bust. 

price  to  cents)  may  be  omitted,  if  de¬ 
sired.  Handkerchief  lawn  with  banding 
of  lace  are  the  materials  illustrated  but 
any  banding  that  may  be  preferred  can 
be  substituted.  The  waist  is  made  with 
front  and  backs  and  with  tucked 
shoulder  straps.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in 
one  piece  and  the  stock  collar  finishes 
the  neck.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  3%  yards 
21  or  24.  2(4  yards  32  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  4 (4  yards  of  banding. 
The  pattern  6565  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measure ; 
price,  10  cents. 

The  skirt  Xo.  6552  is  an  excellent 
Spring  model.  The  skirt  is  made  in  eight 
gores  and  those  at  the  front  and  back 
are  extended  to  full  length  and  overlaid 
to  give  a  box  plait  effect.  The  side  pan¬ 
els  are  made  in  sections  and  are  lapped 
over  the  narrow  centre  gores  to  form 
plaits  which  provide  becoming  flare 
while  at  the  Tame  time  perfect  slender¬ 
ness  over  the  hips  is  preserved.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me- 


NEW-YORKER 

dium  size  is  7(4  yards  27,  4(4  yards  44  or 
52  inches  wide,  when  material  has  figure 
or  nap ;  6(4  yards  27,  4(4  yards  44  or  3(4 
yards  52  inches  wide  when  material  has 
neither  figure  nor  nap.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is  3(4  yards. 


The  pattern  6552  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 


When  Dr.  Wu  Ting-Fang,  the  retir¬ 
ing  Chinese  minister,  left  this  country 
recently,  he  told  his  interviewers  cheer¬ 
fully  that  he  intended  to  pay  us  an¬ 
other  visit  in  1959.  He  added  politely: 

I  hopo  I’ll  find  you  all  here,  but  I  fear  I 
won't.  The  trouble  will  be  with  you — not 
with  me.  And  your  trouble — the  trouble  of 
Americans — -is  too  hasty  eating,  loo  little 
attention  to  the  proper  mode  of  living  in 
not  only  eating,  but  in  many  other  things. 
Ilefore  departing  now,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  three  things  which  you  should 
observe  if  you  would  live  a  long  and  con¬ 
tented  life.  They  are  pure  food,  pure  air, 
pure  thought.  Without  them  you  cannot 
expect  to  live  the  long,  long  life  which  no 
doubt  most  of  you  would  like  to  have. 

Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  Dr.  Wu  being  in  a 
position  to  visit  us  again  in  50  years’ 
time  (we  believe  he  is  already  a  grand¬ 
father)  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  advice.  Unfortunately  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  has  not  been  developed 
in  a  way  to  bring  those  three  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  long  and  contented  life  with¬ 
in  reach  of  everyone.  We  should, 
however,  find  them  in  every  farm 
home.  Just  how  is  your  family  situ¬ 
ated  as  regards  these  blessings? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  Sec  guarantee 
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FOUNDED  1842 


Satisfaction 

You  require  cotton 
dress-goods  that  will 
wear  well  and  wash 
without  fading. 

Simpson  -  Eddy  stone 
Black  &  White  Prints 

—  the  calicoes  of 
well  -  woven  cloth, 
beautiful  designs 
and  absolutely  fast 
color  never  fail  to 
give  solid  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
F.ddystone  Prints  write  us  his  name. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddy  stone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tell,  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  cave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

,in  each  town  to  ride 'and  exhibit  sample 
iqio  bicycle.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

Finest  Guaraiitoed  f  ft  07 

1910  Models 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  &  1 909  Models  O;  f  O 

all  of  best  makes  ~ 

YtOO  Second-Hand  Wheel m 

I  Alt  makes  and  models ,  o 

I  (rood  as  new .  <0>O 

•Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

| we  Ship  on  Approval  -without  a 

\cent  deposit >  pay  the  freight  amt  allow 

TEH  DAY’S  FREE  TRIAL.  < 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 

'  lamps,  sundries,  hat/  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy 
till  you  get  ot;r  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  Chicago 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed, 
for  $15.95.  It  is  different  from 
anything  that  has  ever  before 
been  offered.  Skims  1  quart  of 
milk  a  minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher  priced 
machine.  Any  boy  or  girl  can 
it  sitting  down.  The 
crank  is  only  5  inches 
long.  Just  think  of  that! 

The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel ;  easily  cleaned, 
and  embodies  all  our-latest 
improvements.  Gea/s  run 
in  anti-friction  bearings 
and  thoroughly  protected. 

Before  you  decide  on  a 
cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


AND  UPWARD 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 


OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices 
for  all  capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  high.  Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well 
built  and  handsomely  finished.  Run  easier, 
skim  closer,  have  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer 
parts  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  machines  in  use  giving  splendid  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog.  We 
will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated,  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator. 
Our  surprisingly  liberal  long  time 
trial  proposition,  generous  terms  of 
purchase  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America  and  the 
first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You 
save  agent’s,  dealer’s  and  even  cata¬ 
log  house’s  profits  by  dealing  with 
us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market.  Our  own  (manu¬ 
facturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  American  Separator.  We 
ship  immediately.  Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write 
us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand¬ 
some  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BOX  1075,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOGS  AT  PASTURE. 

I  intend  to  pasture  pigs  in  clover  nest 
Summer  and  when  corn  is  ready  turn  them 
into  the  corn  to  help  themselves.  In  case 
I  he  clover  does  not  last,  will  cow  peas  an¬ 
swer  the  same  purpose,  and  what  variety  is 
best  for  hogs?  Will  some  sweet  corn  be 
better  to  start  the  hogs  on,  or  is  it  best  to 
plant  all  dent  corn?  How  young  can  little 
pigs  be  fed  meat  meal?  o.  d.  t. 

Town  Ilill,  Pa. 

I  have  had  experience  in  pasturing 
pigs  in  Alfalfa,  clover  and  rape.  Alfalfa 
is  the  best  of  all  pastures  for  pigs.  I 
have  read  much  about  rape  as  a  pasture 
for  pigs,  but  I  found  that  they  do  not 
relish  it  as  much  as  either  Alfalfa  or 
clover,  but  in  case  one  has  no  clover  or 
Alfalfa  as  the  case  is  sometimes,  it 
comes  in  very  handy.  It  can  be  sown 
quite  early  in  the  Spring,  and  in  six  to 
eight  weeks  it  is  ready  to  pasture.  Rape 
is  a  heavy  yielder.  I  would  recommend 
a  mixture  of  Soy  beays  and  rape,  as  the 
Soy  beans  are  relished  almost  as  much 
as  Alfalfa.  I  prefer  Soy  beans  much  be¬ 
fore  cow  peas,  as  the  cow  peas  are  too 
much  a  warm  weather  plant.  About 
sweet  corn  and  dent  corn  I  prefer  the 
dent  corn,  because  the  dent  will  yield 
twice  as  much.  Of  course  the  sweet  is 
better,  but  I  think  the  dent  is  preferable 
because  of  the  larger  yield.  About  meat 
meal  I  have  no  experience.  I  like  to 
start  little  pigs  on  milk  and  wheat  middl¬ 
ings.  The  Ito  San  is  the  best  variety  of 
Soy  beans  for  our  climate.  I  have  tried 
others,  but  this  is  the  one  for  me.  I 
shall  sow  four  acres  for  hay  this  Sum¬ 
mer;  I  had  four  acres  for  seed  last  sea¬ 
son.  C.  R.  BASHORE. 

Pennsylvania. 


MORE  BEEF  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  present  high  price  of  beef  has 
propounded  many  questions  in  regard 
to  beef  raising  in  New  England.  In  my 
talks  with  the  farmers  in  this  locality 
the  heef  question  is  the  main  topic  of 
conversation.  Not  only  to  the  farmer 
but  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
East  and  West  it  is  a  question  of  vital 
importance.  The  New  England  farmers 
will  help  .to  solve  this  question.  I  think 
in  the  near  future  that  beef  raising  will 
be  established  in  New  England  on  no 
small  footing.  By  this  statement  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great 
upheaval  of  the  dairy  interests  and  a 
sudden  change  to  the  beef  type,  but  I  do 
think  that  there  will  be  a  gradual 
change  on  the  part  of  the  average  farm¬ 
er,  to  a  much  more  ‘‘beefy’’  type  of  cow. 
Let  me  cite  a  case  in  point.  The  other 
day  I  was  talking  with  a  farmer  not  far 
from  here  who  has  a  very  successful 
butter  trade,  though  on  a  small  scale. 
In  looking  over  his  herd  I  found  that  he  j 
had  grade  Jerseys  of  a  very  small  type.  ! 
He  told  me  himself  that  he  wanted  to 
get  a  herd  of  cows  that  would  be  of  a 
much  larger  frame,  something  like  the 
Short-horn,  the  milking  Short-horn. 
“Now,”  he  said  to  me,  “if  I  have  to  get 
rid  of  a  cow,  find  that  she  is  not  paying, 
she  is  with  these  small  cows  nearly  a 
total  loss.  Poor  cows  are  hard  to  sell, 
and  if  only  these  cows  were  of  bigger 
frame,  more  along  a  beef  type,  I  could 
push  the  grain  to  them  and  find  rather 
an  easy  way  out  of  my  difficulty.  As  it  is 
these  small  cows  are  worth  little  more 
than  their  skin  and  bones.”  I  found, 
also,  that  this  farmer  was  “not  alone  in 
his  boat,”  for  others  had  expressed  to 
me  similar  views.  There  seems  to  be  an 
undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  stock  and  a  leaning  toward  the 
heavier  beef  breeds.  One  farmer  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  intended  to 
clean  out  all  his  cows  and  go  purely  into 
beef.  Now,  taking  the  above  case  as  a 
sample  of  the  general  trend  of  affairs  in 
this  locality,  at  least,  why  may  we  not 
look  to  the  introduction  of  a  more 
‘beefy”  cow?  May  we  not  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that  in  the  near  future 
the  local  demand  for  beef  will  be  sup¬ 
plied-  in  greater  measure  by  the  local 
production?  c.  e.  treat. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  has  often  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  one  way  the  theory  is  sound, 
yet,  thus  far,  most  Eastern  farmers  have 
held  to  the  special  breeds.  It  is  likely 
that  mutton  and  wool  would  pay  better 
than  beef. 


Expressage  on  Hog.. 

I  am  enclosing  you  an  express  receipt 
showing  charges  on  a  male  hog  from 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This 
hog  weighed  net  148  pounds,  and  cost  at 
the  University  $12.  You  will  see  the 
transportation  charges  from  Ithaca  to 
\\  yrine,  Md.,  were  $5.35,  almost  half  of 
the  original  cost.  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  pay  the  express  company  to  en¬ 
courage  the  farmers  to  raise  pedigreed 
stock  so  as  to  get  more  of  them  to  carry 
at  that  rate?  w.  r.  powkll. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  express  receipt  shows 
the  Adams  charged  $1.50  from  Baltimore 
to  Wynne,  some  75  miles,  with  $3.85  “ad¬ 
vanced  charges.”  We  have  been  talking 
about  the  producer’s  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Here  is  another  side  of 
it.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
question  as  to  where  the  buyer’s  dollar 
goes  to  in  this  case.  If  such  rates  can  be 
kept  up  it  would  certainly  pay  the  Adams 
Express  Company  to  establish  model 
farms  along  its  route  to  show  the  great 
■superiority  of  blooded  stock  1 


Grass  Without  Nurse  Crops. — R.  H. 
Price  of  Virginia,  on  page  153,  gives  an 
account  of  his  failures  seeding  to  grass 
without  nurse  crops.  The  cause  of  his 
failure  was  not  so  much  a  lack  of  a  nurse 
crop  as  it  was  too  late  a  start  for  the 
young  grass.  Had  the  meadow  referred 
to  been  sown  during  Spring  or  early 
Summer  the  grass  would  have  lived 
through  the  first  Winter  and  would  have 
been  far  ahead  of  grass  sown  later  with 
wheat.  Sowing  grass  and  clover  with 
wheat  is  not  the  best  way  for  success 
with  meadows,  but  to  save  time  and  to 
have  a  crop  on  the  soil  all  the  time, 
and  because  grass  and  clover  usually 
succeed  in  spite  of  the  severe  handicap 
of  being  sown  with  wheat,  such  a  plan  is 
usually  followed.  The  writer  has  been 
very  successful  with  Timothy  and 
clover  when  seeded  alone  in  the  Spring 
on  frozen  ground,  following  corn,  but 
usually  fails  with  grass  sown  in  the  Fall 
without  protection.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


Save  Your  Lambs 

w  or  win  are  tho  sheep  breeder’s  worst  enemies. 
They  deplete  his  flock  and  eat  his  profits. 

Stop  your  losses  by  feeding 

Sal-Vet 

Worms 

No  trouble  to  feed  it,  as  with  this  wonderful  medi¬ 
cated  salt  the  animals  doctor  themselves,  tt  costs 
but  1-12  of  a  cent  a  day  per  head  to  feed. 

Write  for  Free  Hook  and  CO  Trial  Offer. 

TIIE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Dept,  R.fl.Y  Cleveland, 


BULL  CALVES"  YOUNG  BULLS 

reatiy  for  service,  that  su  e  of  <;oo<i  size  :iml  imliviil- 
uniity.  All  are  from  officially  lasted  liams.  ami  are 

sired  by  Homestead  Girl  i)e  Kill's  Sarcastic 
J.ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd,  ami  oflicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-EKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai.VES. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Dewey's  Distillers’  Dried  Grains, 

Old  Process  Oil  Meal,  Buckeye  Gluten  Feed, 
Flour,  Grain  and  Hay. 

Send  your  correct  address,  will  enter  on  our  list 
and  mail  you  prices  from  time  to  time.  You  can 
save  money  buying  high  class  concentrates  instead 
of  mixed  feeds. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

Box  444,  Blanchester,  Ohio 


WfllLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  blanches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  V. 


It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 

gigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 

et  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

— «— — — a— c— ■ imiiiM1 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  talcing  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine 


Simple,  Sanitary  and  Practical.  Weighs  10  pounds. 
Costs  S35.G0.  Ask  for  milk  records  made  with 
Machine  during  past  year. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

80  Washington  Avenue,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


You  Can't  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad:  for 
sale,  9  cows,  13  heifers,  11  bulls. 

8.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


I  AlIRFi  —REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnUlILL  Fern’s  Jubileo  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

FARM 


butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

if  Read  and  re-read,  and  then 
memorize  the  following:  The 
champion  Holstein  cow  of  the 
world  averaged  for  3G5  days 
75.2  pounds  of  milk  and  2.74  pounds  of 
butterfat  a  day;  19.2  pounds  of  butterfat  a 
week,  totaling  998.20  pounds  of  butterfat 
from  27432.5  pounds  of  milk  in  the  365 
day's.  This  shows  an  average  for  the 
year  of  3.64%  of  butterfat.  This  is  equal 
to  13063  quarts  worth  $1175.76  at  the 
present  price  of  9c.,  or  1164.63  pounds  of 
butter  worth  $442.56  at  38c.  per  pound. 
This  is  a  true  story  of  one  cow.  Doesn’t 
it  give  you  a  reason  for  using  Holsteins  ? 
Remember 

“ Holsteins  are  the  most  profitable  cattle.” 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets 

IIolsteix-Friesian  Association 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 


Spanish  jack  for  sale— hands; 

good  foal  getter;  gentle;  serve  any  mare. 
Price  $350.  Send  lor  particulars. 

L.  A.  CONARD,  Somerville.  N.J. 


KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Jacks.  Jennets  and  Saddle  Horses;  200  head  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  Tamwovth  swine,  all  ages.  Catalogues 
now  ready.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Imnorters 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 

on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

KansasCity,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St.  Paul, Minn. 


SHETLAND 

PONIES 


An  unceasing  source  of 
pleasure  and  r  o  b  u  s  t 
health  to  children.  Make 
ideal  playmates.  Safe. 
Inexpensive  to  keep.  Stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  for 
breeding.  Complete  out¬ 
fits.  Write  today  for  our 
beautiful  illustrated  free  catalogue,  which  tells  all  about 
them.  ItEI.I.K  IlKtltli  K.1K.1I,  Dept.  S,  1IAKKIIAM,  VA. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  SEVERAL  HEAD  OF  HIGH 
CLASS  REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N.Y. 


One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  REYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE, 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon:  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

YV.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows,  llose  of  Sharon,  ltuby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  hulls  are  sired  by  < ) range  Sultan  263522, 
j  son  of  tho  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163573,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Oitio  State  Fair  in  1908.  Tho 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  I*.  WEST  SON,  Box  8<»,  Klootiilngbiirg,  O. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS  -FRIES1ANS. 

THE  BAWNDAI.K  STOCK  FARM 

For  tbree'y ears  the  home  of  PletertjeHenger- 
veld’s  Count  DeKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  BORR, 

Wellington,  Ohio, 


De  Kol  Bull  Calves 


Percheron  Stallions 

Imported  and  Home  Bred 

The  best  lot  ever  shown  in  this  country.  Pair 
black  imported  black  mares,  $1,000.  A  few  fine 
French  Coach  Stallions  to  rent  for  the  season. 


I  am  offering  for  sale  Bull  Calves  from  one  to  nine 
i  months  old.  These  calves  are  light  colored  and 
sired  by  tiie  only  living  son  of  Do  Kol  2d.  These 
calves  trace  three  to  live  times  to  De  Kol  2d. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  LA  GRANGE,  OHIO 


Reservation  Guernseys. 

Choice  Bull  Calves,  one  to  eight  irtonths  old.  Best 
breeding.  Dairy  types. 

TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


E.  S.  AKIN,  173  South  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

100  Perciieron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $600. 
WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  &  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 

LARGE  Berkshires  at  Highwood— Short,  broad  heads. 

Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs.  Special 
offering  of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  &  li.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Osborn  farm-g  uernseys— several  very  fins  Bull 
Calves  for  sale;  different  ages;  from  prize-win¬ 
ning  sires  and  dams  at  moderate  prices.  Visitors 
cordially  invited.  Address  WILLIAM  HART- 
WICK,  Mgr.  Osborn  Farms,  Box  75,  Garrison, N.Y. 


T||U|C  QHFFP-Get  a  start  now  with  this  very 
I  llllU  wl»LLr  hardy  and  money-making  breed’ 
™ Prices  reasonable, forbothsexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. p™ee Herd 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 


IMPflRTATIAN  of  ,lie  best=  large  improved 
imrUniAIIUIl  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


our  first  Highland  View  Stock  Farm,  KTrG 

AUCTION  SALE — of  purebred  registered  Perciieron  mares  will  be  held  MON¬ 
DAY,  FEBRUARY  38,  1910,  at  10  A.M.,  rain  or  shine. 
We  have  good  accommodations  under  cover  in  our  barns.  We 
will  sell  twenty  (20)  head  of  imported  and  liome-bred  mares, 
two  stallions  and  two  stud  colts.  These  mares  are  all  in  foal  to 
our  imported  Perciieron  Stallion,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Perciieron  horses  that  was  ever  imported  from  France.  We 
have  colts  to  show  for  tiie  mares  and  stallions,  This  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  lot  of  mares  that  have  ever  been  offered  at 
Auction  Sale.  Any  one  interested  in  pure  bred  draft  horses 
should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale.  Ali  trains  met  witli  free  con¬ 
veyance  to  and  from  Farm.  Highland  View  Stock  Farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  state  roadie  miles  from  Kittanning,  which  is  forty 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgon  themain  linebetween  Pittsburg  and 
Buffalo.  Ourcatalogue  will  be  ready  February  15tb,  which  will 
give  you  description  of  mares  and  stallions,  Address  all  cor¬ 
respondence  to  O.  N.  WILSON,  Kit  tanning,  Pa. 


A  Great  MID-WINTER  SALE 

Will  be  held  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  1910. 

137  St  all  ions  and  Mares,  Belgians,  Percherons  and  German  Coaeli — 137. 
No  question  but  thiswill  be  the  greatest  mid-winter  sale  ever  held  in  America. 
It  is  only  through  the  pressing  demand  that  i  have  consented  to  hold  it.  A  grand 
and  select  lot  of  stallions  and  mares.  Marcs  will  be  sold  at  auction,  the  principal 
number  of  stallions  at  private  sale.  The  great  grey  Percheron  mare,  Champion  of 
France  last  year  at  the  Paris  show  ;  a  lot  of  the  best  Belgian  mares,  mostly  in 
pairs  ami  in  foal;  a  few  fine  stallions  that  received  blemishes  on  the  ship  (the 
blemishes  not  hurting  them  for  breeding  or  looks);  also  a  young,  dark  steel  grey 
Percheron  stallion  colt,  will  all  be  sold  at  this  sale.  Two  car  loads  of  Kentucky 
and  Kansas  mules  coming  3  years  old,  worked  in  harness  a  few  times,  and  broke 
to  handle,  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  well  as  some  home  bred  mares  and 
geldings.  Come  and  bring  your  friends  and  neighbors.  You  will  soon  need  just 
what  1  have  to  offer.  Catalogs  Mill  be  furnished  on  day  of  sale.  Newark  is 
centrally  located  in  the  State,  on  the  B.  Sc  O.  ami  P.  C.  C.  and  St.  Louis  HR.  Free 
conveyances  to  and  from  farm.  All  communications  promptly  answered.  Address 
COL.  (i.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop.,  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

Cit.  Phone  2GG— Bell  Phone  651W, 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  >'.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  ami 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Clip  Farm  Horses 
In  the  Spring 


Do  it  before  putting-  them  at 
the  heavy  spring  work.  Take 
off  the  thick  wintet  coat  that 
holds  the  sweat  and  dirt.  You 
would  notcareto  stand  at  night 
with  a  wctsuiton.  Neither  do 
your  horses.  Clipthem.  and  if 
required,  blanket  them  when 
standing, 

Clipped,  horses  dry  off 
fast,  rest  well,  and  do 
more  and  better  work. 


The  Stewart  No.  1 
Ball  Bearing 
Horse  Clipping 
Machine 

.50 


Every  gear  n  this  splendid  y  made  macnine  is  cut 
from  the  solid  steel  bar  and  is  file  hard  so  that  it  out¬ 
wears  anything  else  of  the  kind  ever  made.  Gears 
are  allenclosed  and  protected  f  rom  d  ust  and  dirt  and 
run  in  oil.  It  turns  easy  and  clips  fast. 

Machine  is  guarauteed  for  25  years.  Clips  a  horse 
InSO  minutes. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer,  now  or  send  $2  to  us 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  foi  the  balance.  Write  for 
big  new  catalogue  showing  world’s  largest  line  of 
horse  clipping  and  sheep  shearing  machines. 

Now  is  the  t’me. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
143  La  Salle  Avenue,  ■  Chicago 


$50  n $300  SAVED 

‘  ON  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE  BKBA 

Buy  from  a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and 
catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer  as  I  make  on  the  class 
of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline 
Engine  history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason:  I  turn 
them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my  enormous  mod¬ 
ern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell 
them  direct  to  you  for  less  money  than  some  factories  can 
make  them  at  actual  shop  cost.  All  you  pay  me  for  is 
actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit. 

My  engine  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inex¬ 
perienced  user,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  en¬ 
gine  made,  of  similar  horsepower,  that  sells  for  twice  as 
much,  and  let  him  be  the  judge. 

Write  today  for  my  new  50-page  Engine  Book,  full  of 
valuable  information,  showing  how  I  make  them  and  how 
you  can  make  more  money  with  a  Galloway  on  the  farm. 
Sell  your  poorest  horso  and  buy  a  5-H-P.  Gallo 
way — Only  9119.50. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 


Information  About  Corn 
Planters. 

Recently  there  appeared  an  article  in 
this  paper  under  the  heading,  “Improve¬ 
ments  in  Corn  Planters.'’  Since  then  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  give  a 
clearer  description  of  the  Superior  Corn 
Planter.  This  machine  is  both  edge  drop 
and  round-hole  drop,  both  kinds  of 
plates  being  furnished  without  extra 
cost.  The  user  can  put  an  edge  drop 
plate  in  one  hopper  and  a  round-hole 
plate  in  the  other,  and  thus  demonstrate 
to  his  entire  satisfaction  which  does  the 
best  work.  Right  here  let  us  say  that 
seed  corn  should  be  graded,  and  1  en 
plates  of  the  size  holes  best  adapted  to 
the  work  selected.  The  more  uniform 
the  size  of  kernel  the  more  accurate 
the  work.  This  Superior  Corn  Planter 
has  what  is  termed  a  “start  and  ston” 
motion,  which  gives  the  cells  in  the 
plates  ample  time  to  “fill”  properly. 
The  planter  stands  high  enough  from 
the  axle  to  the  ground  to  enable  it  to 
pass  over  stumps  or  stones.  The  run¬ 
ner  heels  can  be  adjusted  one  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  other,  thus  insuring  the  corn 
being  kept  in  perfect  check.  The  seed 
spout  is  of  solid,  smooth  steel,  insuring 
an  immediate  drop  of  the  seed  without 
scattering  the  kernels  unduly.  When 
the  furrow  openers  are  lifted  out  of  the 
ground  the  marker  is  automatically  lift¬ 
ed  up  to  enable  the  user  to  turn  around. 
1  he  planters  short  coupled  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  can  be  “backed  up”  at 
will  without  danger  of  springing  the 
frame.  The  corn  hoppers,  as  well  as 
the 'fertilizer  hoppers  tip  over  complete¬ 
ly,  thus  providing  a  means  of  instant 
examination  or  change  of  plates  with¬ 
out  emptying  the  hoppers.  Our  readers 
should  write  the  manufacturers.  The 
American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  their 
Superior  Corn  Planter  booklet,  because 
we  cannot  tell  about  it  here.  After  get¬ 
ting  the  information  wanted,  go  to  your 
local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Superior  Corn  Planter. — Adv. 


TRICKS  OF  THE  OLEO  TRADE. 

It  is  a  favorite  statement  of  the  oleo 
men  that  they  are  trying  hard  to  benefit 
the  poor  man  by  selling  him  “poor 
man’s  butter”  at  a  low  figure.  As 
for  trying  to  cheat  the  Government  or 
the  people — oh  no  ! 

Well,  the  internal  revenue  inspectors 
have  heard  of  this  very  thing  for  years. 
They  know  that  millions  of  tons  of 
white  oleo  are  bought  at  a  low  price, 
colored  illegally  and  sold  as  butter. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this  fraudulent 
traffic.  The  rascals  have  been  caught  at 
it  again  and  again,  but  owing  to  various 
interpretations  of  the  law  which  the 
courts  have  made  the  authorities  cannot 
convict  the  criminals.  The  cases  are 
absolutely  clear,  and  if  the  Internal 
Revenue  Commission  could  apply  to 
this  illicit  traffic  in  oleo  the  same 
revenue  laws  which  apply  to  whisky  dis¬ 
tilling  the  bogus  trade  would  be  soon 
killed  off.  Now  and  then  they  catch 
a  rogue  right  in  the  act,  and  under  such 
conditions  that  the  facts  come  out.  A 
few  weeks  since  they  got  such  a  man 
in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  who  gave  his  name 
as  Edward  Klimis.  They  got  a  con¬ 
fession  out  of  him,  and  he  owned  up 
to  buying  carload  lots  of  white  oleo 
and  selling  it  as  butter  after  illegally 
coloring  it.  He  also  said  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  oleo  men’s  game  to  “corner” 
butter  and  put  up  the  price  to  a  high 
figure.  Having  thus  made  a  high  rate 
they  color  oleo  and  sell  it  a  little  under 
the  inflated  butter  price.  A  part  of 
this  confession  by  Klimis  is  as  follows: 

Klimis’  confession  reveals  a  number  of 
interesting  facts.  It  recites  that  Klimis 
and  Graham  came  to  Milwaukee  direct 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  in  the  same  game  for 
Some  little  time,  being  attracted  to  the 
Wisconsin  metropolis  because  of  the  butter 
corner  created  by  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
packers  and  oleomargarine  manufacturers  of 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  better 
demand  for  oleomargarine  and  forcing 
down  the  government  tax.  Klimis,  who  is 
but  1*8  years  of  age,  says  in  his  confession, 
according  to  Marshal  Weil  and  Inspector  | 
Sterne,  that  he  has  been  in  the  oleo  swind¬ 
ling  business  for  seven  years.  He  says  ho  j 
was  in  Chicago  when  he  first  began,  and 
was  out  of  work.  An  agent  for  an  oleo 
manufacturer  approached  him  one  day  with 
a  proposition  to  enter  the  business  and  of¬ 
fered  to  give  him  a  start.  The  agent 
told  him  there  was  big  money  in  it,  ex¬ 
plained  how  to  work  the  game  and  exactly 
what  to  do  in  emergencies.  From  that 
time  to  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  acording  to  the  federal  officials, 
Klimis  had  been  steadily  engaged  in  color¬ 
ing  and  selling  oleo,  representing  it  to  he 
pure  butter. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  in  a  btts- 
ness  where  you  could  corner  a  desir¬ 
able  article  and  force  it  to  a  high  price 
— then  color  a  cheap  counterfeit  and 
sell  that  at  the  price  to  which  you  had 
inflated  the  genuine  goods?  If  you  did 
you  ought  at  least  in  decency  to  stop 
there  and  not  go  on  to  shed  tears  over 
the  privations  of  the  needy  who  cannot 
buy  “poor  man’s  butter.”  The  oleo 
men  practice  their  fraud  upon  the  public, 
and  then  have  the  face  to  argue  as  if 
they  were  the  most  honorable  people 
on  earth. 


Regelating  Commission  Men. — If  a  hill 
regarding  produce  commission  abuses,  now 
before  the  New  York  Legislature,  becomes 
a  law.  it  will  doubtless  weed  out  some  of 
the  worst  offenders.  The  reputable  element 
of  the  trade  would  scarcely  object  to  the 
bonding  feature.  In  fact  this  has  been 
voluntarily  practiced  for  some  time  by 
produce  dealers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Hut  whether  this  hill  passes  or 
not  the  only  safe  way  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  will  he  to  ship  to  men  who  do  not 
need  to  he  regulated,  and  whose  “word  is 
as  good  as  their  bond.”  Very  few  ship¬ 
pers  of  produce  are  on  hand  to  see 
their  goods  sold  in  the  market,  hence 
the  commission  men  and  their  employ¬ 
ees,  if  they  wish  to  '  be  dishonest, 
ean  make  false  statements  about  the 
condition  of  the  goods  when  received 
and  doctor  their  hooks  and  papers  so  that 
an  investigation  would  show  nothing 
wrong.  This  is  not  written  with  a  desire 
to  belittle  any  honest  attempt  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  produce  commission  busi¬ 
ness  by  laws  enforced  without  partiality 
or  graft,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  man  himself,  rather  than  the  way  he 
is  tied  up  by  law,  that  makes  it  safe  -to 
send  him  goods  on  commission.  The  only 
way  to  make  some  men  honest  by  law  is 
to  lock  them  up.  It  is  not  generally  knofvn 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  better 
cmality  of  produce  that  comes  to  New 
ork  is  not  sold  on  commission,  and  that 
many  of  the  largest  so-called  commission 
men  buy  the  goods  they  handle.  They 
have  their  buyers  in  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  and  in  some  cases  their  commission 
business  amounts  to  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  their  trade.  These  people 
formerly  solicited  shipments,  large  and 
small,  and  helped  to  keep  the  commission 
business  on  a  fairly  high  plane  of  honesty. 
Now  nearly  all  their  commission  shipments 
are  unsolicited  and  come  from  old  cus¬ 
tomers  or  new  men  who  have  learned  about 
them  accidentally.  Meanwhile  a  lot  of  slip¬ 
pery  individuals  have  gone  into  the  commis¬ 
sion  business,  seeing  in  it  a  good  chance  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  or  for  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  real  value.  Hence  the  risk  of 
the  producer  who,  from  lack  of  local  buyers, 
must  ship  rather  than  sell,  is  proportionally 
increased,  and  he  needs  to  use  all  available 
information  as  to  the  reputation  and  finan¬ 
cial  standing  of  the  man  who  is  to  receive 
the  goods.  w.  tv.  n. 


Strong 
Calves 

mean  healthy,  profitable  herds. 

You  can’t  afford  to  let  your  calves  be 
stunted  with  skim  milk  and  slop  diet. 

You  can’t  afford  to  feed  them  your 
profits  in  the  form  of  whole  milk. 

And  it  isn’t  necessary.  You  can  raise 
four  calves  on  Sugarota  Calf  Meal  at  the 
cost  of  raising  one  on  whole  milk,  and  get 
better  results.  Sugarota  Calf  Meal  is  balanced  and  mixed  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  growing  calf.  It  has  been  tested  out  in  actual  use  on 
our  experimental  farm  and  its  value  proven;  it  is  always  uniform,  making  a 
complete  dependable  ration,  preventing  constipation  and  insuring  health, 
vigor  and  vitality.  Sugarota  Calf  Meal  positively  contains  no  dope  to  stim¬ 
ulate  or  to  create  artificial  conditions. 

It  is  the  Malted  Milk  for  Calves 

We  guarantee  results.  Your  money  back  if  it  does  not  satisfy.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Sugarota  Calf  Meal.  Write  for  our  Booklet  on  Raising  Calves 
Right.  It  costs  only  the  postal  card  request,  and  it  is  filled  with  money¬ 
saving  facts. 


PA  IRYaHDLIVL  STOCK FE 


are  specialized,  each  for  its  particular  purpose.  In  addition  to 
Sugarota  Calf  Meal,  our  brands  include  Sugarota  Dairy  Feed, 
Sugarota  Cattle  Feed,  Sugarota  Horse  Feed,  Sugarota  Swine 
Feed,  Sugarota  Sheep  Feed,  Sugarota  Scratch  Feed  and 
Sugarota  Chick  Feed.  Every  separate  brand  is  balanced  for 
.its  special  purpose,  tested  out  on  the  animals  for  which  it  is 
made,  and  guaranteed  to  be  better  than  any  other  feed,  home- 
mixed  or  manufactured.  Buy  Sugarota  Feeds  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  handle  them,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  the  feed,  for  trial  on  the  money-back 
guarantee  basis. 


Wrox 


Ask  for  our  Calf  Feeding  Booklet  now. 

NORTH-WEST  MILLS  CO. 

509  W.  Third  Street 
Winona,  Minn. 
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H.  R.  CENTRE,  STEWARD  OF  WORCESTER  INSANE  HOSPITAL,  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  writes  : — I  have  given 

UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

a  test  and  find  it  to  be  a  superior  feed  for  making  milk.  Send  for  booklet  and 
prices  to  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  A. 


CAST  YOUR  VOTE 
FOR  MANILA 


Vote  Down  Sisal  as  a  Twine  Fiber  in  1910 

VOTE  EARLY! 

Every  first-class  implement  and  hardware  store  is  now  a  voting  place  on  the  twine 
question.  Important  issues  depend  upon  the  casting  of  the  ballots.  This  is  the  way  to 
vote  :  Go  to  your  twine  dealer  and  say — “I  vote  for  Manila  hemp  and  against  Sisal  as 
a  twine  fiber,  and,  in  order  to  know  that  my  vote  is  effective,  will  buy  no  twine  in  1910 
which  does  not  run  550  feet  or  more  to  the  pound."  (Shorter  twine  is  usually  made  of  Sisal.) 

This  is  why  you  will  vote  that  way:  A  time  of  emergency  in  the  twine  business  is 
here,  of  importance  to  manufacturers  and  dealers,  but  of  vital  importance  to  you — the 
consumer.  When  speculation  or  monopolistic  movements  force  up  the  price  of  any 
commodity  the  consumer  is  the  one  to  suffer. 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  operators  to  control  the  fiber  markets.  A  corner  has 
been  attempted  in  Sisal  with  the  hope  of  selling  the  fiber  at  high  prices  to  twine  manufac¬ 
turers,  thereby  raising  the  price  of  twine  to  the  farmer. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  will  have  no  part  in  such  operations  and  is  utterly 
opposed  to  these  methods  and  policies. 

We  have  devised  a  way  to  defeat  these  plans  and  discourage  future  attempts  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  very  easy  to  do — simply  don’t  use  any  binder  twine  made  of  Sisal  this 
season  and  the  Sisal  speculators  will  drop  their  “corner’’  like  a  hot  coal. 

Go  now  and  “Cast  your  vote  for  Manila.” 

We  tell  you  this  for  your  best  interest  whether  you  buy  Plymouth  twine  or  some 
other.  Here  are  two  excellent  twines  : 


Plymouth 


.These  twines  run  550  feet  and  600  feet  to  the  pound  respectively.  They  are  cheaper 
per  unit  of  length  than  “Standard”  or  Sisal,  and  they  are  stronger,  smoother,  better. 
Cheaper  and  better — what  more  can  you  want  ? 

You  are  much  interested  in  preserving 
healthy  conditions  in  everything  connected 
with  the  twine  business. 

We  have  had  opportunities  to  study  the 
situation  and  have  no  doubt  you  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  our  suggestion  to  “Cast 
vote  for  Manila.” 

This  suggestion  is  made  in  the  interest 
of  all  twine-users.  It  implies  no  obligation 
to  use  PLYMOUTH  twine  unless,  on 
account  of  its  superior  qualities,  you  prefer 
it  to  other  makes. 


your 


rink  Tag. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COo, 

Entirely  Independent.  Established  1824. 

NORTH  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


For  more  complete  information  upon  all  the  mat¬ 
ters  mentioned  above  mail  us  a  postal  saying  " Send 
Twine  Booklets.” 


Cu*r«n*o«d 

ptYHOUIHCORD.aECO. 
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HOG  PASTURE  IN  MARYLAND. 

I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  about  five 
acres,  which  I  have  to  use  for  a  hog  lot,  and 
which  I  wish  to  plow  and  sow  something 
for  pasture,  I  have  been  thinking  of  sowing 
oats  and  Canada  peas.  If  you  think  this  all 
right,  about  what  time  should  they  be  fit 
to  turn  I  ho  hogs  upon?  1  have  and  expect 
to  keep  about  12  hogs,  among  which  are 
three  old  sows  and  four  young  ones,  which 
I  wapt  the  old  sows  to  raise  two  litters 
of  pigs  and  the  young  sows  one  litter,  and 
then  butcher  in  the  Fall.  The  pigs  will  be 
sold,  except  about  six.  which  I  shall  keep  to 
produce  meat  for  my  family.  j.  w.  H. 

Maryland 

You  are  too  far  south  for  Canada  peas 
to  do  much.  The  oats  would  make  the 
earliest  hog  pasture,  but  cow  peas 

would  make  much  better  feed,  and  if 

* 

planted  in  rows  between  the  trees  and 
cultivated,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
trees  than  a  sown  crop.  Or  you  can 
sow  Dwarf  Essex  rape  as  early  as  you 
can  work  the  land.  Sow  in  rows  and 
cultivate,  and  then  after  the  hogs 
have  eaten  the  rape  down  you  can 
sow  Crimson  clover  to  turn  under 
the  next  Spring,  if  you  can  take  the 
hogs  out  in  the  Fall.  This  will  enable 
you  to  have  a  cover  crop  in  Winter  and 
to  turn  under  for  the'  benefit  of  the 
trees  or  to  pasture  in  the  Spring  with 
the  hogs.  But  the  hogs  would  have  to 
be  removed  after  the  clover  is  sown.  I 
have  no  particular  objection  to  hogs  in 
an  orchard.  They  are  about  the  only 
live  stock  I  would  allow  there.  But  up 
to  July  I  would  prefer  a  crop  that 
needs  cultivation.  w.  f.  massey. 


A  HOLSTEIN  BREEDER  TALKS. 

We  have  been  asked  why  we  raise 
Holstein  cattle  in  preference  to  other 
breeds,  and  what  we  claim  for  their 
superiority.  We  believe  the  registered 
Holstein  cow  possesses  the  greatest  pow¬ 
ers  of  production  and  is  the  greatest 
moneymaker  of  any  cow  of  any  breed. 
Next  in  line  to  this  distinguished  Hol¬ 
land  family  we  claim  her  sister,  the  grade 
Holstein,  next  in  importance.  Compara¬ 
tively,  relatively  and  absolutely  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  surpasses 
all  other  breeds  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  :  Because  she  possesses  exceptional 
constitution  and  vigor  and  will  freely 
consume  the  roughage  of  our  farms  and 
transmute  into  valuable  products,  milk, 
butter,  veal  and  beef  and  produce  the 
above  commodities  at  the  least  cost.  She 
thrives  on  the  green  hills  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  prairies 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  valleys  of 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  and  the 
high  bench  lands  of  Montana,  as  well  as 
California  and  Texas;  in  fact  she  will 
thrive  and  surpass  any  other  dairy  cow 
under  the  same  conditions.  She  has  the 
vitality  and  strength  characteristic  of 
the  breed,  and  can  be  depended  upon  as 
carrying  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger  and  netting  her  owner  a  hand¬ 
some  income.  She  excels  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Her  offspring  is  superior  for 
veal  purposes,  as  the  calves  invariably 
are  large  at  birth  and  develop  from  the 
very  start.  Her  calves  are  raised  with 
very  little  difficulty,  and  can  be  taken 
from  their  dams  at  a  few  days  of  age, 
and  if  reasonably  fed  on  skim-milk  and  a 
little  oil  meal  they  will  grow  like  weeds. 
One  of  their  characteristics  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  food.  They  have  great 
digestive  and  assimilative  powers  re¬ 
quired  for  the  production  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk  from  coarse,  cheap  fodder. 
The  advocates  of  the  smaller  and  lighter- 
yield  breeds  put  stress  on  butter-fat  pro¬ 
duction,  and  insist  that  the  smaller  Jer¬ 
seys  make  butter-fat  more  cheaply  than 
do  the  I  lolsteins.  That  would  be  import¬ 
ant,  if  true,  but  statistics  prove  that  you 
can  keep  a  less  number  of  cows  of  the 
Fiolstein  breed  and  produce  an  equal 
amount  of  butter  fat. 

Quantity  of  production  and  persistency 
of  milking  during  long  periods  are  well- 
known  characteristics  of  this  breed.  The 
world’s  butter  records  for  a  year,  for  six 
months,  for  one  month,  for  one  week, 


for  one  day — each  and  all  are  held  by 
Holstein  cows.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  milk  from  a  Holstein  cow 
on  an  average  contains  a  lower  percent¬ 
age  of  fat  than  the  milk  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cows.  But  in  view  of  their 
enormous  production  of  milk  we  assert 
that  they  average  more  butter  for  a  cow. 
and  that  they  produce  a  larger  amount 
in  profit.  Heredity  is  so  firmly  establish 
ed  through  her  long  lineage  that  she  ifi 
able  to  perpetuate  herself  through  the 
production  of  strong,  healthy  calves,  and 
when  for  any  reason  her  usefulness  in 
the  dairy  is  at  an  end  she  fattens  readily 
and  makes  excellent  beef.  She,  at  this 
time  will  net  her  owner  nearly  double 
what  one  of  the  smaller  breeds  would. 
Another  important  factor  to  be  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration  with  reference  to  the 
selection  of  stock  is  the  fact  that  if  you 
have  a  good  Holstein,  either  purebred  or 
grade,  you  have  an  animal  that  some  one 
else  always  wants,  as  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  high-class  stock  of  this  breed. 
The  demand  for  Holstein  cattle  in  all 
localities,  we  believe,  is  greater  at  the 
present  time  than  ever  before.  If  a 
breeder  of  Holstein  cattle  for  any  reason 
wishes  to  dispose  of  his  herd  or  his  sur¬ 
plus  stock  he  has  only  to  let  the  fact  be 
known  and  he  will  experience  very  little 
difficulty  in  finding  a  ready  purchaser. 

During  our  own  experience  we  have 
shipped  stock  to  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  will  state  that  the  in¬ 
quiry  for  stock  of  superior  powers  of 
production,  individuality  and  breeding 
has  doubled  within  the  past  year.  The 
West  especially  is  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  money  in  the  dual- 
purpose  cow  than  those  raised  for  beef 
purposes  alone.  I  would  say  to  every 
man  maintaining  a  dairy,  either  large  or 
small,  if  you  have  not  already  adopted 
the  course  I  would  '.suggest  that  the  very 
best  money-making  proposition  that 
could  confront  you  is  to  weed  out  the 
small-producing,  unprofitable  cows,  and 
keep  nothing  but  heavy,  deep  milkers, 
even  if  you  are  obliged  to  reduce  your 
herd  one  half.  A  motto  that  should  re¬ 
ceive  due  consideration  by  every  milk 
producer  is  not  how  many  cows  but  how 

good.  FRED  H.  RIVENBURGH. 

New  York 


“Did  you  remember  what  I  told  you 
about  being  kind  to  dumb  animals?” 
asked  the  teacher.  “Yes’m,”  replied  Jim¬ 
my  Jiggs.  “As  soon  as  I  got  home  I 
took  the  blanket  and  blue  ribbon  off  ma’s 
pet  poodle  and  turned  him  loose  and  let 
him  -chase  a  cat  up  a  tree.” — Washington 
Star. 


Why  not  Have  a  Roof 
That  Never  Wears  out 7 

You  can  be  saved  of  all  the  tronble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  leaky  roof  forever.  You  can  have 
a  roof  on  your  home  or  bam 
that  will  enhance  its  value — 
reduce  fire  or  spark  risks — 
last  as  long  as  the  building 
6tands — never  need  painting 
or  repairs — and  it  will  actually  cost  you  less 
than  any  other  kind  you  can  name. 

In  justice  to  yourself  and  your 
inborn  sense  of  economy — isn’t 
it  worth  your  while  to  specify 
that  such  a  roofing  be  used  on 
your  barn  or  home— now? 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 


Roofing  Slate 

is  absolutely  uniform  in  quality,  is  inexpensive  and 
wears  forever.  By  It,  in  durability,  service 
and  satisfaction,  all  artificial  preparations  arc 
Judged— yet  no  manufacturer  has 
yet  perfected  an  imitation  as  good 
as  the  natural  universally  satisfac¬ 
tory  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  which 
every  contractor,  builder  or  roofer, 
who  knows  anything-  at  all 
about  roofing  material  will  recommend  to  you. 

Send  tor  Free  Booklet  “Roofs” 


containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  prac¬ 
tical,  timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will 
save  you  money  in  the  final  selection  of  a 
new  roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 
Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  your  copy  by  return  mall. 


fThc  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

(Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out ) 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


mmmmumu, Sign  and  £%Cail  this  Coupon  Today*******’ 
The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  C’o., 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  “Roofs”  and  name  of  tho  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slate  to  this  address: 


Name . . . . . . 

Address.,* . . . 

Town . State. 

Style  Roof . . 

Approximate  Size . 
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WALTER  A. 

WOOD 
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HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

Has  been  standard  the  world  over  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

The  Wood  “Admiral”  Mower  retains  all  the  excellent  features 
that  have  made  Wood  Mowers  and  Harvesters  famous,  witli  new 
features  which  make  this  mower  King  of  the  field.  Note  these  features 
here  illustrated:  the  Floating  Frame,  the  Direct  Undeidraft,  and  the  Tilting 
Device.  They  are  exclusive  with  the 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWER 

They  ensure  more  and  better  work  with  utmost  ease  to  both  team  and  driver. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  with  every  machine.  A  Walter  A.  Wood  has  got 
to  be  good.  The  Wood  line  covers  haying  and  harvesting  machinery  of  every 
description,  also  Manure  Spreaders,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  etc. 

Our  General  Agencies  everywhere  carry  a  complete  line  of  machines  and  repairs. 

Write  NOW  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  don’t  buy  until  you’re  read  It. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  231  ,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 

Established.  1852.  Oldest  and  largest  independent  manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines. 
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PERFECT  TILT 
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FLOATING  FRAME 


UNDER-DRAfV 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for  • 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


yle’s  Steel  Stanchion 

THEORICINAL 

Lined  with  wood, with  Thumb  Post  Latch 

DURABILITY  Best  Material  tnj 

Workmanship.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

COMFORT  Hunf  on  chain*  allow- 

inf  full  freedom  of  neck.  No  weight  to 
carry.  -• 

CLEANLINESS  Keeps  the  cow  fn 

place.  Forward  when  lying  dow®.  Back 
when  standing.  \ 

fiewhlet  s  hotting  Mo  Jet  Dairy  Ba'nr— 

/Hut  f>'<nt  uith  _  JetolLs  for 
Pipt  Slonthlon  Frames  -  Prices— fsca  „ 

SOLB  MAKERS 

,,c#li?_JAS.  BOYLE  y  SON 

-  SALEM,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
e  Burr  Starkweather  Co. Rochester, N.Y. 


Let  Boost 


YOUR  DAIRY 
Profits 


The 

James  way 
makes  barn  cleanli¬ 
ness  Complete,  there¬ 
fore  Health  ancl  Production  secure — Lightens  the  Labor  and 
Shortens  the  hours  of  bam  work. 


There  is  only  one  complete  stall  on  the  market — 

The  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stall 

Includes,  besides  the  stall  proper,  James  Adjustable  Stan¬ 
chion  ami  James  Self-Cleaning  Manger. 

Add  James  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  to  James  Sanitary 
Stalls  and  you  have  the  most  sanitary  equipment  possible. 

Approved  in  every  detail  by  experts,  including  representa¬ 
tives  U.  S.  Bureau  of  AnimaPIndustry.  Adopted  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  dairyman  everywhere. 

My  new  feed  and  litter  carrier  catalog  is  just  off  the  press, 
also  a  large  folder  in  colors  describing  the  famous  James  Sani¬ 
tary  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  They  arc  given  free  for  the 
asking. 

W.  D.  JAMES,  Mgr.,  KENT  MFG.  CO. 

130  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


ACfHTiM  200%  PROFIT 

IRE 


Agents  Coining  Money 

Thousands  being  sold.  Great 
big  money  getter  for  agents. 
Handy  Automatic  Hame  Fas¬ 
tener.  No  straps— no  buckles 
—no  chains— no  freezing  of  fin- 
;ers  in  cold  weather.  A  square 
leal  offer.  Horsemen  stop — look 
I — listen— buy  one— then  a  dozen. 
Agent  writes,  “Hurry  up  my  order 
—sold  out  first  day.”  Cary  says,  “Mada 
$9.00  yesterday— rush  order.”  This  is 
only  one  of  over  2,000  fast  selling  articles  we  furnish 
agents:  Write  today— now— for  our  latest  proposition. 
Headquarters  for  agents.  No  experience  needed.  Just 
write — we  show  how.  We  want  agents — crew  managers — 
men  or  women— all  or  part  time—  home  or  traveling— to  Bhow, 
taka  Arden  for  our  goods.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE. 

act  quick— time  short— let  us  start  you— demand  is  big 
—be  a  Thomas  Agent  and  get  the  money. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  665  Wayne  St.,  Duyton,  Ohio. 


rDIIMB'C  IMPROVED 
GHUrnD  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M2,  Forestville,  Conn, 


“Cow  Troubles” 

Is  the  title  of  our  Rook  6-A  that 
is  sent  tree,  telling  how  to  relieve 
Caked  Bug,  Sore  or  Injured  Tents, 
Spider  In  Tent,  Cow  l*ox.  Udder 
Troubles,  and  prevent  Iieifera 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 


II 


.00  per  Box 


Cows  Relief 


ii 


Delivered,  or  at  Healers’ 

O.  U.  MFG.  CO.,  43  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Yt. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  Rend  you  100  lbs.  of  DIE. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  Tf  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


No  matter  how  hard  you  try  you  can't  make  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floors 
and  wood  partitions  sanitary— you  can't  keep  it  clean  and  sweet.  Wood  parti¬ 
tions  gather  dust  and  disease  germs.  Dirt  floors  with  their  tramped-in  filth 
should  never  como  within  a  stone's  throw  of  yourmilk  (mil.  When  a  cow  gots  off 
her  feed  and  her  milk  yield  falls  below  normal,  look  to  your  stable.  It  may  bo 
as  clean  as  you  can  make  it;  but  that  may  not  be  clean  enough.  Equip  your  stables 


TheLoudenWay 


then  profits  will  not  fall  off.  The  cow  that  is  best  treated  gives  the  most 
milk — the  best  milk — tho  richest  milk.  She  has  a  heap  of  cow  sense.  She 
appreciates  light  and  air,  and  she  will  see  that  you  got  your  money  back 
for  making  her  homo  modern.  If  you  will  put  a  Loudon  Litter 
Carrier  to  work  behind  her,  your  boys  or  your  man  will  clean  the 
Darns  in  less  time  and  with  less  labor.  We  have  been  fitting  up  barns 
for  50  years.  We  will  bo  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience  by 
suggesting  what  you  need  for  yours,  without  any  expense  to  you.  Send  for 
catalog,  tell  number  of  cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  stable. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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WINTER  CARE  OF  STOCK. 

On  almost  every  farm  in  this  section 
of  Ohio  there  are  kept  a  bunch  of  cattle 
to  consume  the  roughage  and  to  convert 
the  straw  ricks  into  manure.  Steers  are 
purchased  locally  or  at  Cincinnati  or 
Chicago  stockyards  and  put  on  a  main¬ 
tenance  ration  of  fodder,  hay,  straw 
and  some  grains,  during  the  first  Win¬ 
ter;  then  on  pasture  during  Summer  and 
perhaps  the  following  Winter  are  fin¬ 
ished  on  corn  and  sold,  or  else  are  given 
a  small  grain  ration  and  finished  on 
grass.  During  Winter  these  cattle  are 
fed  in  racks  in  open  feed  lots,  have  free 
access  to  open  shed,  or  straw  ricks,  and 
are  provided  with  plenty  of  water,  and 
in  some  cases  are  given  considerable 
range  in  open  fields.  Without  exception 
cattle  and  horses  are  out  of  stables  more 
or  less  each  day,  regardless  of  the  weath¬ 
er;  if  stabled,  they  are  turned  out  for 
water  and  are  left  out  for  six  or  seven 
hours,  and  if  they  are  free  to  choose  for 
themselves,  as  steers  are  usually  treated, 
they  invariably  leave  covered  shelters 
and  seek  a  place  outside  in  the  sun  or, 
if  stormy,  in  a  place  protected  from  the 
wind,  but  heedless  of  rain  or  snow. 
There  are  reasons  for  this.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather  stock  is  provided 
with  heavier  coats  of  hair,  and  an  extra 
layer  of  fat  is  stored  under  the  skin,  so 
that  the  animals  put  on  overcoats,  as 
it  were.  Then  in  the  feed  usually  pro- 


ing  in  condition  steadily.  This  Winter, 
so  far,  has  been  favorable  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing  out  of  doors,  and  all  kinds  of  stock 
are  doing  well.  w.  e.  duck  wall. 

Ohio. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  ORCHARD. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  a  Western  New 
York  man  to  read  such  advice  as  that 
given  by  Wm.  M.  Bomberger  on  page 
144.  The  idea  of  making  a  cattle  or 
horse  pasture  of  the  orchard  is  simply 
ancient  history  to  us.  There  is  never 
any  kind  of  stock  except  sheep  or  hogs 
allowed  in  any  up-to-date  orchard  here — 
I  have  always  been  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  pasturing  the  orchard  with  sheep. 
One  sheep  will  catch  more  Codling 
moths  or  apple  maggots  than  a  score  of 
hogs.  The  trouble  with  the  hog  is  that 
he  is  too  near  a  relative  to  man  ;  sleeps 
too  sound,  snores  too  loud  to  hear  an 
apple  drop,  if  within  a  few  feet.  It  is  a 
fact  that  when  an  apple  containing  the 
larva  of  a  Codling  moth  drops  to  the 
ground,  the  jar  when  it  strikes  seems  to 
awaken  the  larva  to  the  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  apple  and  to  a  place  of 
safety  as  quickly  as  possible.  Go  into  the 
orchard  and  examine  the  fallen  apples, 
see  how  few  that  have  lain  15  minutes 
will  contain  a  live  larva.  So  when  our 
cousin,  Mr.  ITog  awakens  and  gets  the 
apple  the  larva  is  safely  out.  Not  so 
with  the  sheep;  it  never  sleeps  with  both 


A  SUN  BATH  IN  AN  OHIO  FIELD. 


vided.  there  is  an  abundance  of  carbona¬ 
ceous  material,  which  helps  to  keep  the 
animal  warm  besides  piling  on  fat.  For 
instance,  when  steers  are  being  finished 
on  corn  and  have  clover  hay  and  fodder 
in  additions,  they  get  about  14  to  1G 
pounds  of  corn  each  per  day,  and  of  the 
roughage  perhaps  10  pounds,  making  a 
total  1.4  pound  of  digestible  protein 
and  16  pounds  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
if  the  tables  are  dependable,  so  it  is  to 
be  seen  that  such  a  ration  has  an  undue 
amount  of  fattening  material,  therefore 
steers  getting  such  a  ration  do  not  suffer 
from  the  cold  even  when  given  no  pro¬ 
tection,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  corn  belt.  Open  yard 
feeding  has  its  drawbacks;  there  is  much 
feed  wasted  owing  to  crowding  and 
fighting  among  the  stock,  and  one  is  not 
certain  that  each  one  gets  its  share  of 
the  feed,  while  of  course  the  manure  is 
exposed,  but  the  loss  of  fertility  cannot 
be  great  as  no  heating  or  decomposition 
can  occur  when  it  is  tramped  'solidly  and 
is  frozen  besides.  The  chief  advantage 
is  that  this  plan  of  feeding  saves  labor. 

The  cattle  shown  in  the  picture  are  out 
in  the  sun  in  the  open  field  some  distance 
from  the  feed  lot,  and  were  enjoying  a 
sun  bath  after  getting  a  drink  of  spring 
water  and  a  little  exercise  in  the  way  of 
a  scrap  with  each  other.  These  cattle  are 
getting  a  ration  of  hay,  fodder  and  corn, 
which  is  intended  as  a  maintenance  ra¬ 
tion  principally  though  they  are  improv- 


eyes  at  once,  and  no  sooner  does  the 
apple  strike  the  ground  than  it  is  on  its 
way  to  the  sheep’s  stomach,  that  bourne 
from  which  no  moth  or  maggot  ever  re¬ 
turns  to  trouble  the  orchardist. 

Then  too,  hogs  are  very  fond  of  the 
bark  of  apple  roots  or  young  trees,  and 
unless  well  ringed  will  root  up  and  eat 
the  surface  roots,  and  even  when  ringed 
will  often  bark  young  trees  no  matter 
how  well  fed.  They  will  damage  small 
trees  more  or  less  by  rubbing  against 
them.  Sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
easily  kept  from  injuring  the  trees  by 
simply  guarding  them  by  any  sort  of 
protectors.  A  10-acre  orchard  should 
have  at  least  100  sheep  in  it  from  early 
Spring  until  the  fruit  is  ready  to  pick.  Of 
course  10  acres  will  not  furnish  food 
for  100  sheep,  and  they  will  need  some 
supplemental  feed  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  and  here  rests  one  of  the  re¬ 
commendations  for  the  sheep.  For  in 
feeding  the  sheep  we  can  feed  the 
orchard  as  well.  Of  all  kinds  of  supple¬ 
mental  foods,  none  is  as  good  as  wheat 
bran,  as  this  contains  just  what  the 
orchard  needs,  and  it  loses  none  of  its 
value  by  passing  through  the  sheep.  The 
only  serious  objection  to  the  modern  idea 
of  low  heading  the  trees  is  that  when 
an  orchard  is  so  trained  it  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  use  it  as  a  sheep  pasture.  The 
next  best  thing  to  sheep  to  run  in  or¬ 
chards,  is  poultry,  and  even  with  sheep  the 
more  hens  are  kept  in  the  orchard  the 
better.  Colony  houses  for  50  to  100  may 
be  -scattered  all  over  the  orchard,  and  if 
they  are  fed  regularly  every  day  near 
their  house  they  will  stay  and  pay  by 
catching  all  manner  of  insects. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


Other  Cream  Separators 
Merely  Discarded"!  Abandoned 

De  Laval  Inventions 


It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  cream 
separator  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  certainly  all  that  are  being  made  at  this 
time,  are  merely  copies  or  imitations  of  some  type  of  construction  originally 
invented  or  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company,  and  either  not  used  by  it 
because  of  something  more  practical  or  else  discarded  and  abandoned  in  the 
course  of  De  Laval  progress  and  utilization  of  later  improvements. 

As  earlier  patents  have  expired  some  of  their  features  have  one  after  anothe- 
been  taken  up  by  different  imitators,  so  that  at  all  times,  as  is  the  case  to-day, 
every  separator  made  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  utilizes  some 
type  of  construction  originally  owned  and  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company, 
though  some  of  them  have  never  been  commercially  used  by  the  De  Laval 
Company  because  of  their  inferiority  to  other  types  of  construction  used  by  it. 

The  De  Laval  Company  has  always  been  forging  ahead,  with  its  many 
years  of  experience  and  the  best  of  experts  and  mechanics  the  whole  world  affords 
in  its  employ,  so  that  before  any  expiring  patent  might  permit  the  use  of  any 
feature  of  construction  by  imitators  the  De  Laval  Company  had  already  gone  so 
much  beyond  that  type  of  construction  that  it  was  then  old  and  out-of-date  in 
the  modern  De  Laval  machines. 

All  cream  separator  inventions  by  others  have  been  of  immaterial  details  or 
variations,  upon  which  patents  have  been  taken,  if  at  all,  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  name  than  by  reason  of  any  real  value  or  usefulness  attaching  to  them. 

The  first  practical  continuous  flow  centrifugal  Cream  Separator  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Gustaf  de  Laval  in  1878,  the  American  patent  application  being  filed 
July  31,  1879,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  247,804  October  4,  1881. 

This  was  the  original  Cream  Separator — of  the  “Hollow”  or  empty  bowl 
type — and  it  has  been  followed  from  year  to  year  by  the  various  steps  of  cream 
separator  improvement  and  development,  all  De  Laval  made  or  owned  inventions, 
the  American  patent  applications  being  filed  and  letters  patent  issued  as  follows : 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  “Bevel  Gear”  type;  application 
filed  October  2,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  356,990  February  1,  1887. 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  “Spur  Gear”  type;  application 
filed  January  17,  1887,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  368,328  August  16,  1887. 

The  original  Steam  Turbine-driven  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  Decem¬ 
ber  8.  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  379,690  March  20,  1888. 

The  original  “Tubular”  shaped  “hollow”  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application 
filed  April  19,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  372,788  November  8,  1887. 

The  original  “Disc”  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  May  12,  1890, 
issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  432,719  July  22,  1890. 

The  original  vertical  curved  or  interlocking  “Blade”  Cream  Separator  bowl, 
covered  likewise  by  the  application  filed  May  12,  1890,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent 
No.  432,719  July  22,  1890. 

The  original  “Bottom  Feed”  Cream  Separator  bowl;  application  filed  July  24, 
1889,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  445,066  January  20,  1891. 

The  original  “Suspended”  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  August 
21,  1893,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  512,203  January  2,  1894. 

The  original  “Star”  or  “Pineapple  Cone”  shaped  series  of  cylinders  Cream 
Separator  bowl;  application  filed  August  24.  1893,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No. 
521,722  June  19,  1894. 

The  original  “Curved  Disc”  Cream  Separator  bowl;  application  filed  January 
18,  1905,  issuing  as  “Letters  Patent  No.  892,999  July  14,  1908. 

The  original  “Split- Wing”  Tubular  Shaft  Cream  Separator  bowl;  application 
filed  April  29,  1898,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  640,358  January  2,  1900— which 
invention,  with  a  series  of  later  improvements,  is  the  type  of  bowl  construction 
used  in  the  De  Laval  machines  of  to-day,  and  still  covered  by  protecting  patents 
which  prevent  its  appropriation  by  would-be  competitors. 

The  patents  thus  enumerated  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  the 
more  than  500  original  Cream  Separator  patents  owned,  controlled  and  developed 
by  the  De  Laval  Company  during  its  thirty  years  of  creation  and  development  of 
the  Cream  Separator  industry  throughout  the  world.  They  are  recited  because 
they  show  in  the  most  illustrative  and  conclusive  manner  possible  De  Laval  origi¬ 
nality  and  leadership  from  1878  to  the  present  day. 

In  addition  to  these  patent-protected  features,  the  De  Laval  machines  have 
within  two  years  been  mechanically  re-designed  and  re-constructed  in  every  part, 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  the  new  and  improved  line  of  De  Laval  machines  are 
to-day.  even  more  than  at  any  past  period,  fully  ten  years  in  advance  of  any  other 
cream  separator  made. 

These  are  the  Rock-of-Gibraltar-like  separator  facts  against  which  the  mere 
“word  claims”  of  would-be  competitors  fade  away  like  the  mists  of  night  before 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 
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DURUM  WHEAT  FOR  CHICKS. 

Let  us  know  what  you  think  of  Macaroni 
wheat,  a  hard  variety,  in  comparison  with 
the  ordinary  red  wheat  as  grown  around 
here.  We  can  usually  buy  the  Macaroni 
wheat  for  $1.85  per  100  pounds  from  deal¬ 
ers,  and  red  wheat  from  farmers  for  $2  per 
100.  We  have  always  considered  the  red 
the  cheapest,  and  it  seems  to  contain  the 
most  substance.  The  Macaroni  wheat  is  so 
hard  that  we  do  not  think  fowls  care  as 
much  for  il.  and  don't  think  it  as  good  for 
them.  I  would  like  the  analysis  of  Macaroni 
Wheat.  F.  H. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

The  analyses  of  Durum  or  Macaroni 
wheat,  as  grown  in  North  Dakota,  show 
a  product  richer  in  nitrogenous  constitu¬ 
ents  than  the  soft  red  wheats  grown  in 
the  East.  Therefore,  Durum  or  Ma¬ 
caroni  wheat  lias  a  higher  feeding  value 
than  the  red  wheats;  and  j  may  add,  that 
flour  produced  from  a  good  grade  of 
Durum  wheat  we  have  found  to  be  super¬ 
ior  in  many  respects  (not  in  whiteness) 
to  that  produced  from  other  wheats. 

E.  F.  LADD. 

North  Dakota  Exp.  Station. 


PUREBRED  IOWA  CORN. 

Many  of  us  in  the  East  have  little  idea 
of  the  work  done  in  "corn  breeding”  in 


PRIZE- WINNING  IOWA  CORN. 

many  Western  States.  Iowa  has  led  in 
this  work.  Prof.  Holden  of  the  .Agricul¬ 
tural  College  has  been  of  great  service 
to  Iowa  in  creating  an  interest  in  the 
work,  organizing  farmers  and  making 
standards  for  judging  grain  and  .ears. 
The  cut  shows  a  prize-winning  ear  grown 
by  one  of  our  readers,  Mr.  Clias.  O.  Gar¬ 
rett  of  Polk  Co.,  Iowa.  This  ear  sold  for 
$160.  We  have  had  our  doubts  as  to 
whether  this  judging  of  the  car  alone 
would  really  result  in  great  permanent 
improvement  in  the  crop,  since  the  entire 
stalk  and  its  surroundings  have  so  much 
to  do  with  the  crop.  Mr.  Garrett  writes 
us  the  following  statement  of  how  he 
grew  this  ear  of  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent: 

“Having  moved  from  the  city  about 
twelve  years  ago  to  this,  then  nameless, 
run-down  farm,  your  paper  and  its  ‘Hope 
Farm  Notes’  have  been  a  help  and  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  me  many  times.  While  I  am 


especially  interested  in  fruit,  I  am  also 
breeding  corn,  not  only  for  show  or 
beauty,  but  also  for  utility  or  bushels  per 
acre.  My  place  is  rather  high  rolling 
clay  land,  with  some  slough  or  wet  land 
between  the  hills ;  this  low  part  has  all 
been  tiled  out,  mostly  by  my  own  work. 
A  few  years  ago  about  25  to  .35  bushels 
was  all  the  corn  this  land  would  produce, 
but  with  rotation  of  crops,  clover  and 
thorough  tillage  for  the  last  three  or  four 
seasons  I  have  been  getting  an  average 
of  65  bushels  per  acre,  and  hope  to  do 
much  better  in  the  future.  This  particu¬ 
lar  ear  was  grown  on  clover  sod ;  the 
clover  had  not  been  cut  the  year  before 
but  simply  grew  up  and  went  down  and 
grew  up  again,  then  plowed  under  this 
last  Spring  for  corn,  with  good  results. 
Some  would  say  this  car  was  an  acci¬ 
dent.  To  prove  that  it  was  not  I  enclose 
pictures  of  other  prize  ears  also  grown 
this  year.  The  sweepstakes  junior  ear 
was  grown  by  my  son,  Orville  Garrett, 
in  his  acre  block  which  was  planted  from 
the  sweepstakes  10  ears  in  junior  show 
of  the  year  before.  The  other  ears  won 
places  as  single  ears  in  various  shows 
this  year,  and  will  go  into  my  breeding 
work  this  year.  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  saying  purebred  corn  is  not  a  good 
producing  corn  or  a  good  feeding  corn 
than  there  is  for  saying  a  purebred  ani¬ 
mal  is  not  as  good  a  producer  as  a  scrub. 
Give  good  corn  poor  soil,  bad  s.eason, 
late  planting,  etc.,  you  must  not  expect 
good  corn  any  more  than  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  good,  animal  without  feed, 
shelter,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  give 
good  seed,  good  soil  and  good  care  and 
you  must  get  better  results.  Why?  Well- 
bred  mature  corn  will  show  better  shell¬ 
ing  per  cent,  and  better  feeding  value. 
The  improvement  in  corn  throughout 
this  State  and  particularly  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  since  Prof.  Holden  has  taken  up 
this  work,  is  something  remarkable.  The 
heaviest  yields  of  corn  ever  made  in  this 
State  have  been  made  with  purebred 
corn.  Mr.  John  Sundberg  of  Whiting, 
Iowa,  grew  154  bushels  on  one  acre  this 
year.” 

Remedy  for  Ivy  Poisoning. — On  page 
1.32  a  correspondent  asks  for  a  sure 
remedy  for  poison  from  poison  ivy.  I 
give  you  one  that  has  been  used  by  a 
very  large  number  of  people  for  60 
years  past,  to  my  knowledge,  and  has 
never  failed :  Sixty  grains  sulphate  of 
zinc,  SO  grains  sugar  of  lead,  one-half 
pint  of  any  kind  of  rum  and  one-half 
pint  of  water,  shaken  before  using.  If 
the  skin  is  broken  part  of  it  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  more  water.  Of  course  it 
should  be  labeled  “Poison”  for  safety. 
The  rum  is  cooling  and  stops  the  itch¬ 
ing.  Bathe  20  or  more  times  in  a  day. 
When  possible  keep  cloths  saturated  with 
the  wash  bound  on  the  parts  affected. 
This  dries  up  the  poison  and  docs  not 
drive  it  into  the  blood,  it  is  claimed. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  could  not  look  at  ivy 
with  the  dew  on,  without  getting  a  dose 
oof  poison.  I  have  given  this  remedy 
when  I  was  traveling  to  many  in  this 
State,  and  many  times  have  been  written 
for  the  same  prescription  from  those  who 
had  lost  it.  The  reason  I  mention  to 
bathe  20  times  per  day  is  to  cure  the 
trouble  sooner.  w.  h.  ii.  miller. 

Connecticut. 


Just  Laugh 

Just  laugh  at  those  who  think  they  can 
fool  you  into  believing  disks  or  other 
“fillings”  are  needed  in  modern  cream 
separators.  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
none,  yet  they  are  The  World’s  Best,  pro¬ 
duce  twice  the  skimming  force,  skim  faster 
and  twice  as  clean  as  common  separators. 

Lewis  Burdeck,  Drury,  Mass.,  says:  Tubular 
gained  six  pounds  butter  per  week  with  five  cows 
over  disk  machine.  A.  L.  House,  Green  Castle, 
Mo.,  says  :  “  Our  Tubular  cream  is  testing  60  per 
cent.  All  want  to  knowwhat  separator  we  have.” 
A.  M.  Shenk,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  says: 
“  Been  using  Tubular  about  nine  years.  Never  a 
thing  done  to  it  yet.” 

Chas.  Foss,  Cedarvilie,  III.,  won  first  premium 
for  dairy  butter  at  big  Illinois  State  Dairymen’s 
Meeting,  Jan.  20, 1910.  H.  M.  Lee,  Windsor,  Vt., 
won  Dairy  Sweepstakes  Cup  at  Vermont  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  Meeting,  Jan.  5.  1910.  Fred. 
Wourms,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  won  both  prize  and 
special  cash  premium  at  Oregon  State  Dairymen’s 
Meeting,  Dec.  9,  1909.  All  use  Tubulars.  Tubu¬ 
lar  users  equally  successful  elsewhere. 

Any  wonder  simple, 
easy- to -clean  Tubulars 
probably  replace  more 
common  separators  than 
any  one  maker  of  such 
machines  sells  ?  Tubular 
sales  easily  exceed  most, 
if  not  all,  others  com¬ 
bined.  World’s  biggest 
separator  factory.  Write 
for  Catalog  Noj  153 


The  only 
Piece  In¬ 
side  Dairy 
Tubular 
Bowls. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO„ 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.  Sun  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Cents  a  Rod 

For  22-in.  Hog  Fence;  152.4  c  for 


20-incli;  18  3-lc  for  31-inch;  22e 
for  84-inch;  25c  for  a  47-Inch  p!Sjj 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  38c.  Sold  or  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


CYCLONE 


Ornamental  Fences  and  Oates 
are  shown  in  many  beautiful 
designs  in  our  1910  Catalogue.  Our  Fence  not 
only  looks  better  but  is  built  stronger  than 
others. 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  1241  E.  55th  Street, 
Cleveland,  0. 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

STRENGTH,  SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

woven  in  every  rod  of  our  fence. 
We  combine  best  grade  of  material 
with  expert  workmanship.  Most  lust¬ 
ing  fence  made.  Free  catalog  upon 
request. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  U  CLEVELAND,  0. 


48IN.F,E”caE27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  OJ 
W.  1!.  MASON,  LEESBIUG,  O. 


Townsend 
Wire  Stretcher 

Steel  grips  that  never  slip;  stretches 
to  last  post  as  well  as  to  any;  most 
easily  attached  or  detached  of  any 
implement  made.  Buy  it  at  any  hard¬ 
ware  store.  Send  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

.  R. TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.Y. 


I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  page  16. 


QUALITY  COUNTS 


The 

GREAT 

WESTERN 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Guarantees 

the 

Highest  Type 
of 

Up-To-Date 


Not 

Somotlmee 

But 

Always 


When 

a  cream  separator,  you  should  de¬ 

mand  an  “up-to-date”  machine.  Don't  buy 
a  machine  that  was  “In  style”  ten  years 
ago — a  high  tank,  exposed  gears— plain 
bearings  set  in  holes  cut  In  cast  iron  frame 
are  all  evidences  ot  a  “back  number.” 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Is  made  throughout  with  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  a  high-grade  watch.  Skims 
closest  (hot.  cold  or  stale  milk)  because  it 
follows  every  law  of  nature.  Equipped  fully 
with  imported  ball  bearings— guarantee¬ 
ing  the  lightest-running  separator  in  the 
world.  High  crank,  so  the  operator  doesn’t 
have  to  break  his  back.  Self-flushing,  self¬ 
draining  bowl— gears  enclosed,  which  work 
automatically  in  a  hath  of  oil.  Low  down 
tank — low  down  and  compact  frame. 

The  Great  Westorn  carries  the  strongest 
guarantee  ever  issued— it  protects  you  for 
five  full  years. 

We  furthermore  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  you— any  kind  of  a  trial,  without  one 
cent  of  expense  to  you,  or  obligation  either. 

A3k  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Croat 
Western,  and  don’t  let  him  work  any  sub¬ 
stitute  game  on  you.  It  will  pay  you  to 
buy  the  best. 

Let  us  show  you  many  other  exclusive 
features— just  wrltous  today  (if  interested) 
for  one  of  our  large  FREE  Art  Catalogue 
No,  G30  Do  it  right  now. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Company 

158  East  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

MinneapollH,  Minn.  Omaha,  Neb# 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Great  Western 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

for  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears— our  steel  wheels  will  fit 
them  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
Make  a  new  wagon  out  ofyour  old 
one.  Write  for  the  book  now  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  48.  Qumcr.  III. 


g\ 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABE 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N  II. 


HENCH’S„r„l 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

Cultivator  Row^orn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Pnl  r,  8t. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
improvement  in  cnlti- 
Bg*vators, combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Kasily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  use.  M’fr’a  of  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


THIS  IS  A  BUSY  TIME! 


LOWEST 

Prices  ever 
ottered.  Try 
it  30  days 
on  your  own 
farm. 


FARMERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  GETTING  READY  FOR  SPRING.  ARE  YOU  READY? 

Never  was  so  much  manure  piled  around  the  barns  and  feed  lots  as  there  is  this  vear 
Never  in  15  years  has  there  been  such  a  need  for  manure  spreaders  as  there  will 
bo  this  spring?  I  say  again,  are  you  ready? 

You’ve  been  seeing  my  ads  this  year,  last  year  and  the  year  before,  Never  wrote 
me  yet,  did  you?  Just  because  I  advertise  you  have  often  wondered  if 
Galloway  was  really  giving  the  value-the  quality. 

Say!  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  reason  I  sell  so  many,  lust  be¬ 
cause  I  tell  the  peopie  about  them.  A  "  *' - -  - - J ’  -  -- 

is  simply  telling  the  ... 
fa< 


FREE 


This  book  contains 
barrelsful  ol  good 
Information  about 
Manuro  Spreaders  and  how  to 
make  money  with  them.  Ask 
us  for  ono  —  they  are  FREE  I 


gest  spreader  factory 

day,  more  on  mighty  _  _ _ 

Don’t  put  off  that  manure  spreader  matter  one  more  day.  Don’t  let  it  lie  over  night. 

Bouse  out  your  pencil  and  dron  me  a  card  for  my  spreader  catalog.  Get  it  and  investigate. 

■ll  how  good  and  valuable  it  is  till  you  see  it.  Make  yourself  ac- 

That  is  the  Matchless  Galloway 


Its  full  of  live  facts,  You  can’t  tel. _ _ _ _  .. 

quainted  with  the  biggest  thing  in  Manure  Spreader  History. 

SDir?^  SPrea<1ers.  Made  in  enormous  quantities  in  my  own  factories  at  Wa’t- 

^ito’b  in?h«^?J?,^lgtlwV^lranteed  absolutely.  What  I  say  to  you  is  in  black  and  white.  I 
S.e  whatever  promises,  claims  or  challenges  I  make,  I  write  it  in  the  eon- 

to  my  promises  toPyou  S°  WltU  y0U'  1  put  11  up  to  you  unreservedly.  There  are  no  strings 

“T7  "7  G«'l°way  Spreader  30,  60,  90  or  120  days.  If  you  aro  not  satisfied,  I  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways  and  refund  every  cent  of  your  money  with  6  per  cent  interest.” 

K|OW  GET  your  letter,  postal  card,  telephone  or  wire  into  my  office.  Ask  me  to  send  you 
v  **  my  Book  of  *  acts  on  the  manure  spreader.  Today,  right  now,  is  the  best  time.  Doit 

Write  me  the^of  Z&T  n°W  tor  my  Manuro  SpruaUur  Catalog* 


There  is  going  to  be  the  hottest  rush  for  manure  spreaders  this  spring  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  Manure  Spreader  History,  and  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  had  the  nunch  6  months 
ago.  It’s  not  too  late  now  for  you  to  write  me  and  it  isn’t  a  moment  too  soon.  Do  it  then 
while  you  have  it  in  mind,  today.  Get  my  special  prices  and  proposition  now. 


WM.  GALLOWAY, 

President, 


THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 


667  Galloway  Sta, 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

1 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— The  National  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ing  Company,  the  $20,000,000  corporation 
in  which  the  sugar  trust  holds  stock,  has 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  $604,- 
304.37,  which  the  Government  has  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  National  was  owed 
in  duties  on  underweighed  sugar  imported 
by  that  company  between  1898  and  1907. 

*  A  spectacular  fire,  which  lighted  up  the 
country  for  miles  around,  destroyed  Feb¬ 
ruary  '9  the  six-story  manufacturing  plant 
of  the  New  England  Rendering  Company 
and  an  immense  cattle  shed  of  the  Armour 
Packing  Company  at  the  Brighton  abattoir, 
Boston,  Mass.  The  total  loss  is  estimated 
at  $750,000.  The  cattle  in  the  sheds  were 
turned  loose,  and  300  head  were  soon  run¬ 
ning  wild  up  and  down  the  yard,  impeding 
the  work  of  the  firemen,  who,  however, 
managed  to  confine  the  blaze  to  the  one 
shed  first  ignited. 

A  fire  which  threatened  the  business  cen¬ 
tre  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  February  10,  caused 
damage  estimated  at  $400,000.  It  started 
with  an  explosion,  presumably  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  in  the  hardware  store  of  Reilly  Bros. 
&  Raul),  and  this  establishment  was  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  also  several  shops.  Employees 
of  the  hardware  store  were  injured  by  the 
explosion,  but  none  seriously.  The  build¬ 
ings  destroyed  were  owned  by  A.  C.  Kepler, 
whose  loss  is  estimated  at  $200,000.  Last 
September  the  warehouse  of  Reilly  Bros. 
&  Raub  was  burned,  and  was  just  rebuilt. 
Their  loss  on  stock  is  placed  at  about  $125,- 
000.  Admiral  Reynolds  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  lost 
a  fine  collection  of  relics  of  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution.  1812,  and  the  Rebellion,  in¬ 
cluding  some  historic  battle  flags. 

After  Oliver  Spitzer,  convicted  refinery 
superintendent  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  had  been 
sentenced  February  10  to  spend  two  years 
in  prison  by  .fudge  Martin  of  the  United 
Stale  Circuit  Court,  he  issued  a  statement 
attacking  the  corporation,  which,  he  said, 
had  made  a  scapegoat  of  him.  As  soon  as 
Judge  Martin  had  passed  sentence  upon 
Spitzer,  a  motion  was  made  to  release  the 
prisoner  under  bail,  pending  an  appeal,  but 
it  was  denied.  As  soon  as  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  on  Spitzer  Judge  Martin 
opened  court  for  the  trial  of  Charles  It. 
Ileike,  secretary  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  New  York  com¬ 
pany.  Ileike  was  indicted  on  charges  of 
defrauding  the  Government  out  of  customs 
duties  on  sugar  and  of  overt  acts  in  signing 
checks  for  the  short  payments.  His  trial  on 
the  conspiracy  charge  was  complicated  by 
the  plea  of  his  counsel,  John  B.  Stanchfield, 
and  George  S.  Graham,  that  their  client 
should  be  immune  from  prosecution  because 
he  had  given  before  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  the  evidence  upon  which  he  was  in¬ 
dicted. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— At  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Agricultural  Experiment  Association 
meeting  prize  winner  wheat  sold  for  $(54 
a  bushel  at  auction.  Barley  brought  $60 
a  bushel,  and  oats  $44  a  bushel.  The 
best  single  ear  of  corn  brought  $0.50. 

An  international  exhibition  which  is  to 
include  all  inventions  made  in  the  line  of 
agricultural  machinery,  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Central  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  will 
be  held  at  Prague  from  May  14  to  22.  Of 
especial  interest  to  foreign  exhibitors  will 
be  the  departments  devoted  to  dairy  equip¬ 
ment.  bee  and  silk  worm  culture,  and  sugar 
growing.  All  information  may  be  had 
from  Arthur  Gobiet,  Prague,  Ivarolinenthal. 

Pork  on  the  hoof  reached  the  highest 
price  since  1882  at  Chicago,  February  14, 
when  hogs  sold  for  $9.20  a  hundred  pounds, 
an  advance  of  40  cents  above  the  prices 
of  a  week  before.  The  packers  made  a 
determined  effort  to  hold  prices  down,  but 
receipts  of  40,000  proved  inadequate  to 
Supply  the  demand  and  when  buyers  for 
shipments  began  the  bidding  at  5  cents 
above  quotations  the  price  jumped  rapidly. 
Present  prices  are  15  cents  under  the  prices 
of  1882,  but  they  are  more  than  $2.50  a 
hundredweight  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  European 
eggs  are  now  being  imported  into  this 
country.  They  are  all  shipped  by  brokers 
from  Hull,  England,  but  were  gathered 
originally  from  Austria,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Up  to  February  14  the  foreign 
eggs  amounted  to  900  cases,  holding  up¬ 
ward  of  80,000  dozen.  All  the  foreign  eggs 
are  coated  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  with 
a  secret  compound  of  paraffin  to  preserve 
them.  The  coating  is  almost  transparent, 
but  it  is  so  noticeable  that  foreign  eggs 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  pres¬ 
ence  from  the  domestic.  The  coating  is 
not  removed,  so  that  the  public  in  buying 
the  eggs  in  the  grocery  stores  will  know 
if  it  is  getting  foreign  or  domestic  products. 
Arrangements  for  the  movement  of  Europe¬ 
an  eggs  to  New  York  were  begun  several 
weeks  ago,  when  the  fresh  gathered  eggs 
were  bringing  50  cents  a  dozen  at  whole¬ 
sale  in  this  city,  and  even  storage  eggs 
were  up  to  28  or  29  cents.  Since  then 
prices  have  been  steadily  declining,  and 
February  14  the  finest  fresh  gathered  eggs 
were  quoted  at  28  to  28 y2  cents  at  whole¬ 
sale,  while  the  first  grade  of  eggs  in  ware- 
horses  could  be  bought  at  22  to  23  cents. 
The  foreign  eggs  are  sold  at  wholesale 
for  from  23  to  24  cents.  The  duty  on  the 
foreign  eggs  is  five  cents  a  dozen  and  the 
shipping  charges  about  four  cents  a  dozen. 
The  dealers  say  that  the  London  and  other 
European  markets  are  flooded  with  eggs 
and  the  extremely  low  prices  abroad  enable 
the  shippers  to  .pay  the  nine  cents  for 
duty  and  freight  and  make  a  profit  in 
New  York,  even  at  the  prices  now  prevail¬ 
ing  here.  Dealers  who  are  handling  the 
European  eggs  say  that  the  foreign  pre¬ 
serving  process  maintains  a  fresher  flavor 
than  is  obtained  by  the  American  plan 
of  keeping  the  eggs  in  ice. 

The  Students’  Association  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  has  just 
completed  a  very  successful  annual  meeting 
jn  connection  with  the  third  annual  Far¬ 
mers'  Week  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  A  large 
number  of  former  students  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  the  interest  shown  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  work  was  great.  The  move¬ 
ment  will  be  started  to  organize  county 
branches,  such  as  already  exist  in  one  or 
two  counties  in  the  State.  The  Association 
is  composed  of  all  present  and  former  stud¬ 
ents  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
life  membership  fee  is  $2.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  •.  President,  Harry 
Mason  Knox,  Canton ;  first  vice-president, 
II.  N.  Kutseliback,  president  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  ;  second  vice-president, 
B.  I).  VanBurcn,  Lockport ;  third  vice- 
president,  Charles  Osborne,  Easthampton, 
Long  Island ;  fourth  vice-president,  N.  It. 
Peet,  editor  of  the  Cornell  Countryman ; 
secretary-treasurer,  A.  It.  Mann. 


A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

at  small  cost,  will  add  more  to  the  valne  of 
your  placo  than  any  other  improvement  that 
you  can  make  and  provide  positive  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

are  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires  together  and  inserting  at  tro- 
quent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  the  rusting  of  full 
crimped  stays  commonly  used.  Erected 
with  wooden  posts  or  steel  posts  with 
special  wrought  steel  base. 

Our  free  Style  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  of  fence,  cemetery 
arches,  trellises,  etc. 

Write  for  It  today 
Yon  need  farm  gates;  ask  for  special 
gate  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co., 

211  Republic  St.,  No.  Chicago,  HI. 


fTo  Fence 
Buyers 


_ § _ §_ 

T  T  T  T 

T _ T  r  T 


A  WELL 
KEPT  FARM 

should  always  have 
Its  fences  in  good 
order.  The  fence  ques-  _ 
tlon  can  be  settled  per-  N 
manently  by  erecting  a  _ 

SUPERIOR  T 

WIRE  FENCE 

|  No  more  repairs  — no  more  ex-'' 
pense.  It  always  stays  tight  and 
will  be  perfectly  good  when  you 
are  ready  to  retire  and  turn  the 
farm  over  to  your  children.  Also  N 
Steel  Gates  for  every  purpose. 

Prices  Low  Easy  Terms 
^  Let  us  send  onr  Free  catalog  ex¬ 
plaining  how  we  can  give  such 
extraordinary  fence  value  for  so 
little  money. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.  . 

Dept.  0.  Cleveland,  Ohio  I 


WN, 


Wi 


OUR 

IW 


LOCK 


HEAVIEST 
FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 
Bull  Proof  Fences.  Get  catalog 
and  free  sample  for  test. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  O. 

Dept,  so 


Want  to  Send 
ou  This  Free  Book 

„  before  you  buy  a  rod  of 
fence  Take  my  word  for 
it,  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

All-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
.  book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I'll  show  you. 

THERE’S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 

It’S  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  in  ceriain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I'll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCE 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


AMERICAN 


FENCE 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire, 
of  Honest  Quality 


Good  Fences  are  a  farm  investment  that  bring  the 

most  returns  for  the  least  money 


ARE  you  losing  money?  If  you  had  a  hole  in 
your  pocket,  out  of  which  you  were  losing 
hard-earned  dollars,  would  you  sew  it  up? 
The  time  has  arrived  when  a  fence  around  the 
farm  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  cultivator. 

If  you  are  feeding  60c  or  70c  com  to  hogs  in  a  dry  lot, 
allowing  good,  green  feed  to  go  to  waste  on  other  portions 
of  your  farm,  you  have  a  hole  in  your  pocket,  out  of  which 
you  are  losing  good,  hard-earned  dollars.  Sew  it  up. 

Look  up  an  American  Fence  dealer  and  let  him  show 
you  how  a  few  dollars  invested  in  fence  will  yield  a  big 
big  rate  of  interest  -on  feed  saved. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It  is  made 
of  a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven-wire-fence 


purposes.  Galvanized  by  latest  improved  process — the  best 
that  the  skill  and  experience  of  years  has  taught.  Built  on 
the  elastic,  hinged-joint  (patented)  principle,  which  effect¬ 
ually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from  breaking  under 
hard  usage. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  it. 
Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all 
conditions,  and  you  will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and 
the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability, strength  and  efficiency 
to  the  hardest  usage. 

f.  BAACKES,  Vice- Pres.  &  Gen’l  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

CHICAGO  HEW  YORK  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NOTE. — Dealers  everywhere.  Sec  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show  the 
different  designs  and  give  prices.  Also  get  Irom  him  a  booklet,  “Now  to  Build  a 
Cheap  Concrete  Fence  Post,"  furnished  free  ior  the  asking. 


All  other  Tonpeless  Discs  Are  Imitations-Get  the 
Genuine-Better  Than  Ever-Same  Low 


The 

Lightest 
Draft 
Harrow 
Made 


£ 


OU  won’t  know  what  a  real  tongueless  disc  is  until  you  see  and  try  tha 
Detroit-American.  Others  are  makeshifts — old-style  discs  with  tongues 
off  and  trucks  stuck  under  in  front.  They  can’t  do  the  work  or  save 
the  horse  or  last  as  long— they  can’t  be  worth  as  much  to  you— as  the  improved — 

n  pfrni t-  A  iti  pi*i  on  n  30  Days’  Tria,-N°  Mon*y 

lyCli  Ull  Down-Cash  or  Credit  Terms 

All-steel  frame:  Hard  maple  bearings;  Rigid  steel  adjustable  standard;  Pipe  oilers; 
Shifter  bar  and  adjustable  bumpers;  double  levers;  indestructible  steel  spools 
between  blades;  steel  sectors.  Nothing  to  break,  loosen,  or  wabble,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  for  an  unlimited  time— not  5  years  or  10  years,  but  forever.  Try  one 
free  a  month.  If  satisfactory,  pay— if  not,  return.  We  take  care  of  the 
freight  in  both  cases.  Buy  on  credit  if  you  choose. 

Write  Us  Before  You  Buy 

Get  our  big.  money-saving,  free  book.  See  the  genuine  tongue¬ 
less  disc  and  note  the  bed-rock,  factory  price.  Prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  is  our  hobby.  Warehouses  at  many  points.  Send  coupon 
or  postal  now  for  guide  to  the  right  disc  at  the  right  price. 

Also  shows  the  famous  Detroit-American  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers  and  Cultivators  at  cut  prices.  We  sell  only  direct 
from  factory.  Don't  let  a  dealer  pretend  that  ho  is 
glvingyou  a  real  tongueless  disc.  We  never  sell  dealers. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

1675  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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BUTTER  FAILS  TO  COME. 

Can  you  give  any  reason  why  cream  will 
not  turn  to  butter  sometimes  in  the  Winter? 
Cows  are  fed  on  corn  fodder,  run  to  straw 
stack  and  have  hay  and  a  grain  ration, 
possibly  some  rye  in  that.  The  tenant  on 
my  farm  has  had  some  trouble  every  Win¬ 
ter,  but  more  this  Winter  than  usual.  I 
thought  perhaps  the  rye  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  c.  w.  s. 

The  trouble  with  your  cream  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  due  to  the  feed  of  the  cows. 
Rye  is  said  to  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  quality  of  butter  if  fed  in  large 
quantities;  not  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds  a  day  of  this  grain  should  be 
given.  Your  trouble  is  very  likely'  due 
to  the  improper  ripening,  or  lack  of 
ripening,  of  the  cream.  This  subject  is 
explained  clearly  and  at  length  on  page 
145  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  c.  s.  m. 

A  BUSINESS  IN  FEEDING  PIGS. 

,  Next  Fall  1  e-xpect  to  buy  say  about  25 
young  pigs  just  after  weaning  to  fatten  for 
the  next  Spring  market.  Will  you  let  me 
know  about  how  many  acres  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  I  should  plant  this  Spring  to  feed  them 
for  the  Winter  and  until  sold  in  the  Spring? 
Oats  and  peas  for  hay  ;  barley  ;  buckwheat ; 
sweet  corn  to  sell;  turnips.  t.  a.  p. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Oats  and  peas  may  be  cut  green  and 
made  into  hay  for  feeding  horses  and 
cattle,  but  this  hay  would  not  make 
satisfactory  feed  for  pigs.  Much  of  it 
would  be  trodden  under,  foot  and  wasted. 
Oats  contain  too  much  crude  fibre  for 
young  pigs,  and  are  always  at  a  prem¬ 
ium  for  horses.  Green  peas  (vines  and 
all)  are  sweet,  tender  and  nourishing, 
and  may  be  fed  fresh  from  the  field  to 
young  pigs  in  the  early  Fall  before  roots 
are  ready.  Dried  peas,  either  ground 
or  soaked  and  fed  whole,  are  very  rich 
in  protein  and  make  an  excellent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  grain  ration.  Fed  with 
in  equal  proportions,  with  about 
pounds  of  skim-milk  for  each 
of  grain,  and  you  have  almost 
an  ideal  ration  for  producing  bacon 
pigs.  Where  thick  fat  pork  is  desired 
nothing  quite  equals  cornmeal  for  fin¬ 
ishing,  although  barley  is  a  close  second. 
Buckwheat  is  nearly  equal  to  wheat  in 
feeding  value,  but  is  apt  to  be  high  in 
price  and  is  not  as  palatable  as  other 
feeds.  Sweet  corn  can  be  fed  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantities  in  the  ear  as  it  matures, 
but  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  Win¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  difficult  to  cure  in  large 
quantities.  Sugar  beets  or  mangels, 
especially  the  former,  will  be  eaten 
more  readily  than  turnips  by  young  pigs, 
and  will  generally  give  better  results. 

Assuming  that  the  average  weight  of 
the  pigs  is  40  pounds  when  bought  in  the 
Fall,  and  that  they  are  to  be  sold  in  the 
Spring  when  they  weigh  200  pounds  each, 
you  will  require  (estimating  roughly  and 
assuming  that  all  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able)  about  nine  tons  of  grain.  If  you 
have  skim-milk  enough  to  feed  in  the 
proportion  of  three  pounds  milk  to  one 
pound  grain,  you  may  thereby  save 
nearly  half  of  the  grain  feed.  If  you 
have  no  skim-milk  we  would  advise  the 
following  programme,  which,  however, 
may  be  modified  to  meet  different  condi¬ 
tions :  If  possible,  buy  early  pigs  that 
have  run  with  the  sows  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks.  Give  them  the  run  of  a  pasture, 
or  at  least  an  open  yard,  during  the  Fall 
and  until  cold  weather  arrives.  Provide 
a  dry  warm  shelter  with  plenty  of  clean 
straw  for  bedding.  If  half  an  acre  of 
rape  can  be  provided  for  Fall  pasturing 
quite  a  saving  of  grain  can  be  effected. 
This  'should  be  sown  on  rich  well-pre¬ 
pared  soil  at  least  five  weeks  before  it  is 
needed  for  feeding,  at  the  rate  of  four  j 
pounds  seed  per  acre.  There  is  no  better 
grain  feed  for  young  pigs  than  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  shorts.  Soak  the  middlings  in 
water  (or  skim-milk  if  you  have  it)  "for 
12  hours  before  feeding,  making  a  thick 
slop,  and  giving  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean  three  times  a  day.  When  cold 
weather  comes  on  and  the  pigs  are 
housed  for  Winter,  feed  barley  meal  with 
the  middlings,  equal  parts  of  each.  Five 
or  six  acres  of  barley  should  give  you  at 
least  four  tons  of  grain,  which  with  the 
middlings  should  be  sufficient  You  will 


require  about  five  tons  of  middlings. 
This  is  assuming  that  you  have  no  skim- 
milk.  An  equal  acreage  of  corn  would 
probably  give  you  more  grain  than  the 
barley,  and  you  would  have  the  stalks  to 
pay  for  the  extra  labor.  For  best  results 
corn  should  be  shelled  and  ground  and 
mixed  in  equal  proportion  with  mid¬ 
dlings.  During  the  Winter  provide  dry, 
warm,  light,  airy  pens  wtili  clean  straw 
or  sawdust  for  bedding.  Do  not  crowd 
too  many  into  one  pen.  If  there  are  two 
or  three  “underlings”  try  to  give  them  a 
pen  by  themselves.  Feed  a  few  beets 
each  day  and  give  a  few  handfuls  of  salt 
and  ashes  once  or  twice  a  week. 

c.  s.  M. 

CURD  MATERIAL  IN  SKIM-MILK. 

I  keep  hens,  and  also  four  Jersey  cows,  I 
run  their  milk  through  a  separator,  take 
the  skim-milk  and  make  curd  for  the  hens. 
Is  there  any  difference  in  breeds  of  cattle 
as  to  the  amount  of  curd  material  after  be¬ 
ing  run  through  a  separator?  If  so,  what 
breed  shall  I  keep  to  make  curd  from,  and 
also  what  is  the  most  practical  book  to  buy 
for  the  care  and  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
what  book  for  guide  in  care  and  breeding  of 
horses?  l.  l.  b. 

The  total  solids  of  normal  cows  will 
vary  from  about  ii  per  cent  to  nearly 
20  per  cent,  but  the  difference  is  mostly 
caused  by  variation  in  the  fat,  which 
may  range  from  two  to  nine  per  cent. 
The  curd  is  composed  chiefly  of  casein 
and  albumin,  which  are  nearly  constant. 
Comparing  several  analyses  from  a 
number  of  different  sources,  where  in 
all  probability  several  different  breeds 
were  represented,  we  find  a  variation  in 
the  nitrogenous  material  (curd)  of  only 
.4  per  cent.  We  may  assume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  skim-milk  from  one  breed  is 
as  good  in  quality  as  that  from  any 
other.  Bette.r  keep  the  Jerseys  if  they 
are  good  ones.  For  care  and  feeding  of 
both  cattle  and  horses  Henry's  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”  covers  the  ground  as  well 
as  any  book;  price  from  this  office,  $2. 

c.  s.  M. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CLOVER  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS. 

M.  T.  K.,  East  Hillsboro,  Pa.— 1.  Can 
Crimson  clover  resist  more  drought  thau 
Red  clover,  and  would  it  be  better  than  the 
latter  for  sowing  at  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn,  in  latitude  40°,  Pennsylvania.  2. 
Would  Red  clover  run  risk  of  being  de¬ 
stroyed  here  by  the  little  freezes  if  sown 
early  in  March?  Will  phosphate  of  lime 
nearly  take  the  place  of  carbonate,  in  sup¬ 
plying  lime  deficiency  in  soil?  4.  Would  not 
line  ground  bone  and  potash  mixed  be  a 
better  fertilizer,  to  use,  when  seeding  to 
grain  and  grass,  than  fertilizers  as  gener¬ 
ally  sold? 

Ans. — 1.  With  us  Crimson  clover 
starts  better  in  a  drought  than  Red.  It 
seems  to  make  a  deeper  root  when  small. 
The  Crimson  is  much  better  for  starting 
in  corn.  2.  There  is  always  some  risk 
with  seeding  Red  clover  in  March,  yet 
we  would  rather  sow  it  early  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  or  even  on  a  light  snow. 

3.  Not  entirely  if  you  mean  the  raw 
phosphate  or  ‘■floats.'’  This  is  slower  to 
decompose  and  give  up  its  lime.  There 
is  not  so  much  lime  in  the  phosphate, 
and  the  lime  in  the  carbonate  is  cheaper. 

4.  The  bone  and  potash  would  be  better 
than  the  ordinary  ‘‘phosphate,”  but  for 
best  results  on  grass  or  grain  we  would 
like  more  available  nitrogen.  By  adding 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  bone  and  potash 
you  will  have  a  good  mixture. 


This 

is  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  is 
found  on  every 
bottle  of  the 
genuine 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

the  standard  Cod  Liver  Oil 
preparation  of  the  world. 
Nothing  equals  it  to  build  up 
the  weak  and  wasted  bodies 

Of  yOUng  and  Old.  All  Druggists 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Each  bank  contains  a  Good  LuckPenny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  HARD. 
PULL 
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You 

s  h  o  u  1  d 
look  well  to  the 
kind  of  feed  you  feed 
your  work  teams.  It 
proves  a  serious  loss  to  permit 
farm  or  work  horses  to  run  down  in 
flesh,  vim  and  energy  at  this  time  of  year. 
It  means  a  steady  drain  of  earning  power- 
enforced  idleness — extra  horse  power,  and  ex¬ 
pense  which  can  all  be  overcome  with  proper  feed. 
There  is  more  in  feed  than  breed,  and  the  sooner  the 
farmer  realizes  this,  the  sooner  he  will  solve  many  perplexing 
problems  in  connection  with  his  farm  work.  In 

Schumacher  Stock  Feed 

The  Perfect  Grain  Ration  for  All  Farm  Stock 

(he  farmer  will  find  a  horse  feed  that  will  furnish  sustaining  power,  energy,  vim,  stamina  and  good 
life  under  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  becanBe  it  is  composed  of  the  proper  gramB— corn,  oats  and 

»rtionM. 

■  SO  per 

.  _______  tiem  look 

better,  work  better,  feel  better,  a  few  days’  test  of  this  feed  will  prove  to  you  that  It  is  the  feed  to 
feed.  Remember  that  such  eminent  author¬ 
ities  as  Profs.  Shaw,  Henry  and  others 
recommend  a  variety  of  grains,  finely 

f round  and  properly  balanced,  if  your 
ealer  does  not  sell  it,  write  us.  CHICAGO 


The  Quaker  Oats  ©mpany 


Don’t  buy  till  you  see  the 

4CtlA/UU/ 


tyle  Book  of 


V  ehicles  —  Harness” 


Then  you  will  know  which  is  best— and  costs  least. 

Murray  invites  comparison  of  all  catalogs.  We  are 
the  oldest  big  designers  in  the  country.  Wehavethe 
best  equipment,  use  only  the  finest  materials,  employ 
only  the  most  careful  workmen,  produce  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  Consequently 
we  can  undersell  others  quality  for  quality. 

Save  money,  sret  tho  most  for  your  money,  send  for  the 
largest,  finest  and  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness 
ever  issued.  Our  complete  line  is  fully  described 

and  illustrated  and  is  a  mine  of  valuable  information  for  vehicle  or 
harness  buyers.  We  pay  the  postage.  FREE  to  you. 

THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO.,  326-332  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Sold  on 
trial 

Guaranteed 
2  years 


Say,  Now,  Be  Fair  About  It — 


Haven't  we  all  done  pretty  well  the  past  year?  Then  let’s 
enjoy  some  of  our  success  and  Get  fi  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagon  or  a  set  of  Low  Steel  W  heels 
and  make  work  easier  for  next  year  That's  tho  way 
to  use  prosperity.  Get  our  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


Low  Wheels 

Low  Lift ! 


When  you  load  your  farm  wagon  over  high 
wooden  wheels  it’s  the  last  two  feet  of  the  lift 
that  hurts.  Lifting  kills  more  farmers  than 
pneumonia,  consumption  and  typhoid  combined. 
Cut  it  outl  Get  a  set  of 

EMPIRE  LOW 
STEEL  WHEELS 

for  your  farm  hauling.  They  cost  only 
half  the  price  of  wooden  wheels  and  they 
save  you  tire  and  repair  expense,  save 
your  team  and  save  you.  'Write  for  new 
illustrated  catalog  showing  Empire  Wheels 
and  Empire  Handy  Wagons.  (7) 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  296,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


1  Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every"  wagon  a  spring 
a  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
ibring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

I  Harvey  Spring  to.,  716.17th  St.,  liacine,  Wis. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  IIY-. 

DRAULIC  PRESS  produces  morecider'l 
from  less  apples  thau  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata- 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,, 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  _ 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Vhat  Governor  Deneen.ol  Illinois,  Says  About  lb 

Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  owns  a  section 
of  land  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  He 
has  said  in  an  interview: 

"As  an  American  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  remarkable  progress  of 
Western  Canada.  Our  people  are 
docking  across  the  boundary  in 
thousands,  and  I  have  not  yet  met 
one  who  admitted  ho  had  made  a 
mistake.  They  are  all  doing  well. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  in 
the  Middle  or  Western  States  that 
has  not  a  representative  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.1 


125  MillionBushelsof  Wheat  in1909 

Western  Canada  field  crops  for  1909  will 
easily  bring  $  1 70,000,000.00  in  cash. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres, 
and  pre-emption  of  160  acres  at 
$3.00  an  acre.  Railway  and  Land  Com- 

Sanies  have  land  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

lany  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  on  t  of  the  proceeds  of  one  crop. 
Splendid  climate,  good  schools, 
excellent  railway  accommodation, 
low  freight  rates,  wood,  water  and 
-  lumber  easily  obtainable. 

For  pamphlet  "Last  Best  West,"  particulars 
as  to  suitable  location  and  low  settlers'  rate, 
apply  to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can., 
or  to  the  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (5) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


PLANT  and  FERTILIZE 

AT  ONE  TRIP 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 

Wonder  Plow  Trucks. 

. Write...., 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY,  St.  Clair,  Mich 


Eclipse  Com  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing  6  to  4a  inches.  Handles  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  any  condition,  50  to  450  lbs.  per  acre. 
We  make  a  special  gear  which  sows  COO  lbs.  per 
acre.  1  lants  all  seeds  accurately.  Light  draft, 
easily  handled,  quick  and  positive  adjustments. 
We  also  make  the 

Eclipse  Two-Horse  Two-Row  Planter 

Write  us. 

Belcher  <&  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chioopee  Falls,  Mass. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  of 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  HEN  MAN  TALKS. 

I  noticed  on  page  1116  a  reply  made 
by  Win.  R.  Fisher  to  F:  P.  B.  on  the 
question  of  dry  mash  feeding  of  poultry. 
My  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  study 
of  making  poultry  pay  along  business 
and  commercial  lines.  I  thought  at  least 
F.  P.  B.  might  be  interested  to  know  of 
one  poultryman  who  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time  believes  in  dry  mash,  and  who 
is  at  least  able  to  tell  how  to  prepare  a 
good  one.  Four  years  ago  I  purchased 
a  large  farm  on  the  Connecticut  River. 
My  business  previous  to  this  had  been 
brokerage.  For  years  I  had  a  natural 
inclination  toward  raising  poultry  on  a 
large  scale.  When  I  came  to  the  farm 
I  experimented  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
using  different  breeds,  figuring  both  on 
meat  and  eggs,  natural  and  artificial  in¬ 
cubation  and  brooding.  I  found  to  my 
satisfaction  the  only  hen  for  me  was 
the  one  that  would  lay  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  on  least  amount  of  food.  I 
found  I  could  hatch  and  rear  chicks  bet¬ 
ter,  have  nicer  cleaner  youngsters  and 
less  per  cent  cost  by  artificial  hatching 
and  raising.  Nothing  could  induce  me 
to  set  a  hen.  While  she  is  being  watched 
for  twenty-one  days,  I  can  devote  not 
much  more  time  to  a  390-egg  incubator, 
and  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  larger  per 
cent  of  chicks  from  my  eggs,  and  be  very 
sure  the  incubator  chicks  are  free  from 
vermin. 

It  took  me  almost  three  years  to  work 
out  the  feeding  question  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  fed  all  ways  and  all  grains,  and 
I  want  to  say  right  here  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  I  am  a  hopper  feeder  of  dry  mash. 
Mr.  Fisher  says  hopper  feeding  is  a  lazy 
man’s  method.  If  Mr.  Fisher  were  to 
follow  me  for  one  week  he  would  not 
say  that;  I  have  been  called  everything 
from  a  lizard  up,  but  never  lazy.  I 
never  heard  of  any  sane  poultryman 
feeding  dry  mash  alone,  the  only  reason 
for  feeding  some  whole  grain  being  to 


found;  hens,  to  do  well  on  dry-mash 
feeding,  must  be  dry-mash-fed  chicks. 
•As  with  the  layers,  a  little-chick  grain  is 
also  fed,  but  my  chickens  when  one  week 
old,  have  small,  hoppers,  of -growing  (not 
laying)  mash  placed  where  they  can  al¬ 
ways  have  access  to  it  and  if  hoppers  of 
chicks  or  hens  are  allowed  to  go  empty, 
why  as  the  saying  goes,  “I  start  some¬ 
thing.” 

The  R.  X.-Y.  is  a  farm  paper,  I  have 
always  noticed  that  farmers  in  general 
seem  to  think  a  lot  of  mongrel  hens  lay 
more  eggs  than  the  same  number  of  pure, 
breds.  I  once  entertained  this  idea,  but 
it  is  the  greatest  mistake  or  wrong  idea 
one  can  connect  with  poultry.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  to  feed  a  ration  fitted 
to  a  lot  of  hens  of  different  size,  inclina¬ 
tion  and  activity.  What  fits  one  or  the 
majority  will  not  do  for  the  remainder. 
No  matter  what  breed  one  chooses,  they 
all  have  advantages.  Breed  an  even  lot 
of  purebred  birds  and  know  they  are 
from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  For  the 
money  invested,  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
is  more  money  to  be  made  in  egg  farm¬ 
ing  than  any  other  branch  of  farm  work 
on  the  ordinary  farm.  My  laying  mash  I 
make  as  follows  :  200  pounds  wheat  bran  ; 
100  pounds  best  white  middlings ;  100  corn 
meal ;  100  yellow  gluten ;  50  old  process 
linseed  meal ;  70  pounds  fine  cut  or 
ground  Alfalfa;  100  meat  meal  or  fine 
scraps  (the  best)  ;  thoroughly  mixed  and 
fed  in  hoppers.  Also  oyster  shells,  grit, 
charcoal  and  beef  scraps.  I  make  a  five- 
compartment  hopper  which  holds  in 
separate  compartment  the  above  as  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
best  paying  year  of  a  hen  is  her  first  or 
pullet  year.  From  1,000  to  1,200  laying 
pullets  I  pick  300  of  the  most  persistent 
layers  to  carry  over  as  breeders  for  the 
next  year.  The  remainder  of  these  pul¬ 
lets  I  dispose  of  along  in  the  Summer 
after  they  stop  laying  in  paying  quanti¬ 
ties.  My  pullets  are  shut  up  October 
1  and  do  not  step  a  foot  out  of  their 
house  until  the  following  May,  and  up 
to  date,  since  last  October,  I  have  not 
lost  one  per  cent  of  bird's.  As  a  rule 
breeders  on  a  large  scale  allow  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  annual  mortality.  Mine 
may  come  later.  a.  g.  lord. 

Connecticut. 
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on  The  Waterloo  Boy  has 

market^  a//  the  Good  Points  that 

go  into  any  Gasoiine  Engine 


5  YEAR 

.GUARANTEE 


and  it  doesn’t  take  the  up-to-date  farmer  long  to  discover  them 
and  their  value  to  him.  It  is  the  number  of  practical  features 
embodied  in  an  engine  that  determines  the  degree  of  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  its  owner.  All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good  points,  or  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  them  and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the  market. 
Some  engines  have  more  good  points  than  others,  that’s  why  some 
engines  are  better  than  others. 

Waterloo  Boy 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  Into  any  gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive,  patented  fea¬ 
tures  that  increase  their  efficiency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels  of  simplicity  and  wonder¬ 
fully  economical  engines  to  operate.  That’s  why  we  say  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine 
for  farm  use. 

,.Yo.u.?an  buY  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less  money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines  containing 
half  of  the  good  points  wo  build  into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a  Waterloo  Boy  to  any 
responsible  farmer  and  let  him  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his  farm  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to 
do.  We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  return  his  money  if  after  a  month’s  use  he  can¬ 
not  pick  out  the  good  points  for  himself— if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and  only  engine  that 
will  give  him  complete  satisfaction. 

Now,  when  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine  you  had  better  be  sure  that  the  engine  you  get  was 
made  by  a  concern  that  makes  gasoline  engines  and  nothing  else.  Our  efforts  are  all  directed 
toward  making  and  keeping  the  Waterloo  Boy  the  best  engine  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  other  interests — no  side  lines. 


Don  t  you  want  to  try  a  Waterloo  Boy?  Don’t  yon  want  to  see  how  much  labor 
and  time  it  will  save  yon?  Remember  we  are  offering  you  a  free  trial  for  30 
days.  Better  write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  free  trial  offer. 


YEARLY 
CAPACITY 
15000  ENGINES' 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 

184  Wm  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


30 
DAYS 

free! 

TRIAL 
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promote  exercise.  In  addition  to  the 
mash  in  hopper,  I  feed  at  about  2  P.  M. 
(this  means  Fall  and  Winter  months) 
equal  parts  mixed,  cracked  corn,  good 
red  wheat  or  white,  and  best  white  oats, 
fed  at  rate  of  about  one  quart  to  each  25 
birds  and  scattered  in  very  deep  dry 
sweet  litter.  Litter  should  be  from  eight 
to  12  inches  deep.  This  will  keep  a 
healthy  lot  of  hens  scratching  and  busily 
working  until  nearly  or  quite  roosting 
time.  After  the  birds  have  gone  to  roost 
we  again  scatter  in  litter  same  kind  of 
grain,  and  about  same  amount.  This 
will  start  the  hens  at  work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  have  never  seen  the  hen  that 
would  eat  dry  mash  if  ■she  has  a  chance 
to  find  a  stray  kernel  of  grain,  and  one 
will  find  that  hens  will  work  as  eagerly 
for  a  little  whole  grain  where  a  good  dry 
mash  is  before  them  as  they  will  if  the 
dry  mash  were  not  present. 

My  chief  reason  for  dry  mash  for 
layers  is  that  my  business  is  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  I  use  nothing  but  open  front 
houses,  and  breed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
I  have  this  Winter  1200  layers,  and  since 
November  5  to  date,  February  2,  have 
been  able  to  maintain  very  nearly  a  50 
per  cent  egg  yield ;  that  means  the 
average  from  my  entire  flock  of  layers, 
excepting  my  breeders,  which  only  com¬ 
menced  to  lay  again  last  month.  Now, 
I  have  found  from  past  experience  that 
I  could  not  outwit  nature  to  the  extent 
of  obtaining  such  a  large  egg  yield 
when  eggs  were  wholesaling  at  from  49 
to  54  cents  per  dozen  unless  I  fed  a  ra¬ 
tion  very  high  in  egg-producing  in¬ 
gredients.  For  large  egg  production,  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  a  ration  somewhat 
narrow.  The  hen  must  have  protein,  fat, 
bone  ash  or  carbohydrates.  Some  ad¬ 
vise  a  ration  of  1 — 4 — 4 ;  personally  I 
have  better  success  with  a  narrower  ra¬ 
tion,  say  1 — 2 y2,  or  one  per  cent  protein 
to  2 fat  and  bone  ash.  There  posi¬ 
tively  is  no  way  one  can  properly  balance 
a  hen’s  rations  except  in  mash  and  life 
is  too  short  for  me  to  feed  a  damp 
mash.  Some  of  the  grains  the  birds 
like  better  than  others,  but  in  a  properly 
constructed  hopper  to  eat  any  they  must 
eat  the  mixture.  Another  thing  I  have 


BRADLEY’S  Fertilizers 

KEEP  UP  SOIL  PRODUCTION 


The  most  permanently  available  things  in  the  material 
world  are  climate  and  soil.  Our  greatest  national  resource  is  in 
fertile  soils — soils  that  will  produce  paying  crops  year  after  year. 


AN  authority  speaking  of  the  advance  in  eastern  farm  values, 
which  is  generally  marked,  predicts  that  the  further  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  East  during  the  next  ten  years  will  be  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Few 
people  realize  that  the  production  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  has  nearly  doubled  in.  ten  years,  yet  such  is  the  fact. 
Conditions  are  changing  and  before  long  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  will  overtax  production. 

Every  farmer  should  strive  to  keep  his  property  in  the  best 
condition  to  produce  the  greatest  earnings  and  thereby  to  increase 
in  value. 

The  use  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  demotes  good  farming. 
Bradley’s  Fertilizers  produce  paying  crops  and  add  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  fertility  of  your  land,  and  make  your  farms  worth  more 
to  farm  or  to  sell. 


Send  for  descriptive  booklet 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  <2  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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EXPRESS  COMPANIES  AND  EXPRESS 
ROUTES. 

C.  If.  Ai.,  Connecticut. — A  dams  Express 
is  the  only  company  that  we  have  at  Dan¬ 
bury.  When  a  customer  in  the  Central  or 
Western  States  can  get  their  birds  from 
me  a  day  sooner  by  being  transferred  to 
another  express  company  at  New  York,  they 
ask  to  have  them  shipped  that  way.  The 
Adams  people  refuse  to  accept  my  birds 
here  without  they  can  take  them  as  far  as 
they  can,  regardless  of  the  time,  or  wish  of 
myself  or  of  my  customer.  IIow  about  it? 
Do  you  know  if  they  have  the  right  to  do 
this?  The  agent  here  says  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  compels  them  to  refuse  to  accept 
them  unless  they  route  them  their  own 
way.  It  is  not  right,  and  if  it  is  as  I  think 
we  will  carry  it  up  and  see. 

Ans. — We  understand  that  the  courts 
have  decided  that  the  carrier  may  reserve 
the  right  to  decide  the  route  over  which 
the  package  is  to  go  provided  it  makes 
such  a  statement  in  its  tariff  rates  as 
published.  The  Adams  makes  such  a 
reservation  and  therefore  has  the  right 
to  decide  how  the  goods  are  to  travel. 
The  Adams  could,  if  it  wanted  to,  ‘state 
publicly  that  when  in  order  to  save  time 
in  transit,  the  shipper  desired  to  send 
over  a  special  route,  he  could  have  his  in¬ 
structions  carried  out.  In  such  case  the 
agent  could  ask  the  shipper  if  he  had 
any  choice  and  then  meet  his  wishes. 
The  American  Express  Company  carries 
such  a  clause  in  its  tariff  rates.  It  would 
accommodate  many  if  the  Adams  would 
do  the  same.  We  advise  you  write  to 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  Adams 
Co.,  and  also  to  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  at  Washington.  State 
the  facts  and  tell  how  it  would  help  your 
business  if  the  change  could  be  made. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Death  of  Foal. 

My  mare  foaled  all  right :  the  colt  seemed 
perfectly  healthy,  could  walk  around  any¬ 
where,  but  died  within  24  hours  after  birth. 
What  was  the  trouble?  e.  w. 

New  York. 

Foals  often  die  soon  after  birth  from  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  heart  to  take  up  its  proper  work 
in  circulating  the  blood.  The  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  heart  in  the  unborn  foal  are 
not  separated  as  in  the  adult  animal.  The 
closure  should  take  place  immediately  after 
birth.  If  it  does  not  the  venous  blood  is 
not  purified  in  the  lungs  and  the  animal  dies 
of  “cyanosis”  (blue  disease)  from  carbonic 
acid  poisoning.  We  have  seen  several  of 
such  cases,  and  there  is  neither  preventive 
nor  cure.  They  may  be  considered  entirely 
accidental.  We  cannot  say  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  death  in  your  foal.  It  may 
have  died  from  acute  enteritis  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels,  but  that  ailment 
usually  comes  on  later  and  does  not  kill  in 
24  hours  from  birth.  Most  foals  that  come 
able  to  stand  up  and  suck  and  yet  die  in  a 
few  days  from  birth  succumb  to  pyaemia  or 
pus  absorption  from  infection  of  the  navel 
at  birth.  To  prevent  this  the  mare  should 
have  her  foal  in  a  clean,  disinfected,  fresh 
bedded  box  stall  and  the  navel  of  the  foal 
should,  as  soon  as  severed,  be  wetted  with 
a  1-500  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
solution  should  then  be  applied  twice  a  day 
until  the  navel  cord  drops  off  and  no  raw 
spot  can  be  seen.  If  this  were  done  with 
all  foals  and  calves  at  birth  there  would  bo 
few  losses  from  navel  and  joint  disease,  and 
scours  also  would  be  materially  lessened. 

a.  s.  A. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  filly  coming  five  years  this  Spring 
that  has  a  very  thick  dust  all  through  her 
hair,  and  peels  off  like  a  very  bad  case  of 
dandruff  in  a  human  being.  It  sets  her 
completely  wild  with  itching,  and  any 
amount  of  currying  and  brushing  will  not 
take  it  off.  She  eats  well,  good  Timothy 
hay  and  corn.  She  also  strains  considerably 
in  passing  water  which  is  rather  thick.  I 
am  giving  her  some  oil  meal,  resin  and  sul¬ 
phur.  What  can  I  do  for  her?  j.  l>\  a. 

Illinois. 

Have  the  filly  clipped  and  then  protect 
her  by  blanketing  in  box  stall  until  weather 
moderates.  This  will  be  the  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  both  indigestion  and  the  skin  irri¬ 
tation  it  has  induced.  After  clipping  wash 
affected  parts  with  a  1-50  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip  made  creamy  with  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  rub  it  in  again  in  three  or  four 
days  if  found  necessary.  If  the  skin  does 
not  promptly  become  healthy  give  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning,  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  dessertspoonful  at  a  dose, 
and  increasing  to  a  tablespoonful  twice 
daily  by  end  of  week ;  then  keep  on  with 
that  amount  until  the  medicine  is  no  longer 
needed  when  it  may  be  discontinued  grad¬ 
ually.  Slop  feeding  corn.  Substitute  oats, 
bran,  carrots  and  hay.  a.  s.  a. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  COMMISSION  MEN. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  law  on  commission  men.  You  will 
notice  the  changes  I  have  made  in  Section 
2.  I  think  these  should  be  made  for 
a  New  York  law,  as  there  are  no  option 
grain  markets  worth  speaking  of  in  New 
York.  Chicago-  and  Minneapolis  are  the 
option  centers.  The  potato,  mushroom,  egg, 
and  hothouse  vegetable  shippers  want  to 
know  who  buys  our  stuff  and  what  he  pays 
for  it.  The  New  York  fruit  growers  are 
vitally  interested.  It  keeps  commission  men 
from  selling  to  themselves  and  their  clerks 
and  then  retailing  at  high  prices.  A  few 
of  us  (neighbors)  get  together  on  Mondays 
and  compare  notes,  and  the  best  goods  don't 
bring  the  best  prices,  and  lots  of  discrep¬ 
ancies  are  manifest.  This  will  not  happen 
under  this  law,  and  the  honest  man  will 
get  the  business,  and  the  “Slippery  Sams” 
will  have  to  get  out.  n.  it.  corson. 

Chester  Co..  l’a. 

R.  N.-Y. — On  page  172  we  spoke  of 
the  bill  before  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Should  this  become  a  law  com¬ 
mission  merchants  would  be  compelled 
to  give  a  bond  of  $10,000.  make  prompt 
returns,  and  assume  responsibility.  We 
give  here  Section  2  of  the  Minnesota 
law  quoted  by  Mr.  Corson.  The  words 
“or  produce'’  are  added  as  important 
for  the  proposed  New  York  law. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  grain  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  sells  all  or  a  portion  of  any 
grain  or  produce  consigned  to  him  to  be 
sold  on  commission  he  shall,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  thereafter,  render  a  true  state¬ 
ment  to  the  consignor,  showing  what  por¬ 
tion  of  such  consignment  has  been  sold, 
the  price  received  therefor  ,the  name  and 
address  of  each  purchaser,  the  date  when 
such  sale  was  made,  with  vouchers  for  all 
charges  and  expenses  paid  or  incurred. 

This  Minnesota  law  also,  states  that 
when  a  shipper  receives  no  remittance 
for  his  goods  or  is  dissatisfied  he  can 
complain  in  writing  to  the  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission.  This  Com¬ 
mission  shall  investigate  such  com¬ 
plaints,  and  have  the  right  to  compel 
commission  merchants  to  produce  their 
records  and  give  all  information.  The 
report  of  this  commission  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  in  such  a  case. 
There  is  no  such  commission  in  New 
York.  Under  the  proposed  law  the 
State  Comptroller  would  have  charge 
of  bonding  and  investigating. 


CORNING 

EGG-BOOK 

IF  two  city  men  .could  go  into  the  country, 
buy  twelve  acres  of  land,  get  thirty  liens, 
start  selling  eggs,  and  in  their  fourth  year 
clear  up 

$12,000  Profit 

with  1953  pullets,  it  seemed  to  us  that  all 
poultry  owners  ought  to  know  how  they  did 
it.  Without  considering  whether  they  could 
“go  and  do  likewise,”  they  ought  to  know 
the  possibilities  of  the  egg  business. 

We  publish  the  CORNING  EGG-BOOK 
largely  with  this  idea.  It  tells  the  whole 
story  ok  the  Comings — all  about  their  plant, 
their  stock,  their  buildings — how  they  feed 
young  birds  and  laying  pullets — how  they 
get  eggs  in  December  and  January — how 
they  get  prices  10  cents  above  the  top  of  the 
market — how  they  secure  ample  exercise  for 
shut-in  birds — why  they  send  the  hens  to  bed 
with  full  crops — why  they  raise  only  white 
shelled  sterile  eggs — how  to  prevent  the 
draughts  that  kills  chickens- — etc.,  etc. 

The  hook  contains  many  illustrations  of  Sunny 
Slope  Farm,  from  photographs,  with  complete 
working  plans  of  all  buildings,  which  may  be 
built  by  anyone. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  Comings  have  pro 
duccd  startling  results  in  commercial  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  everybody  with  hens  owes  it  to  himself 
(or  herself)  to  know  how  it  is  done.  (This  year 
the  Comings  have  4000  laying  pullets;  they  have 
been  getting  as  high  as  75  cents  per  dozen  for 
their  eggs.) 

If  any  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
does  not  already  take  the 

FARM  JOURNAL 

now  is  the  time  to  repair  that  oversight.  Poultry, 
fruit,  berries,  truck,  horses,  dairy,  stock,  the  house¬ 
hold,  fashions, — every  department  of  home  and 
farm  life  is  admirably  covered.  The  paper  is 
cheerful,  clever,  concise,  absolutely  clean;  intense¬ 
ly  practical;  readable  as  a  novel;  known  every¬ 
where  as  the  standard  farm  and  home  monthly. 
700,000  subscribers  now,  and  after  a  million.  Don’t 
think  of  stopping  the  good  old  R.N.-Y.;  you  need 
both  papers.  Accept  this  bargain  offer  : 


O 


XT 


3ST 


Farm  Journal,  1094  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 


FOR 

THE 

ENCLOSED 


50c 


send  latest  edition  the  Corning  Egg-Book,  and 
Farm  Journal  2  years  beginning  January. 

Name . 


P.O... 

State. 


.R.F.D. 
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Will  You  Try  the 
Sterilac  Milk  Pail 
for  10  days  Free? 


Note  the  strainer  cloth  on  which 
the  milk  strikes. 

Note  the  dirt-shelf  which  catches 
the  dirt  falling  from  the  udder.  The 
projecting  top  shields  the  strainer 
cloth  from  falling  dirt. 

It  is  easy  to  use,  because  the 
opening  is  of  ample  width. 

It  docs  not  spatter. 


This  pail  insures  clean  milk,  be¬ 
cause  with  it  the  milk  and  the  dirt 
can  never  come  together.  After  the 
dirt  once  gets  into  milk  the  damage 
is  done,  and  straining  can  only  take 
out  the  coarse,  solid  part  of  the  dirt, 
leaving  the  bacteria  in  the  milk. 

Milk  taken  with  the  Sterilac 
pail  contains  90%  less  bacteria  than  milk  taken  in  an  open 
pail.  The  milk  is  well  above  all  health-board  standards 
for  purity,  and  it  keeps  sweet  one  or  more  ekiys  longer 
than  open-pail  milk. 

The  Sterilac  Pail  is  the  best  low-priced  method  of  producing  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  sanitary  milk.  Try  it. 

Here  is  our  offer:  We  will  send  a  pail,  prepaid  delivery.  You 
try  it  for  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  If  you  like  it,  send  us  $2.50.  Write  us 
that  you  accept  our  offer,  and  we  will  ship  the  pail. 

The  Sterilac  Pail  will  save  you  money  in  the  long  run,  because  it 
will  stop  complaints  on  your  milk  from  families,  dairies  ami  creameries. 

It  is  better  made  and  will  last  longer  than  any  pail  that  you  ever 
owned.  Try  it.  -You  run  no  risk. 

Sterilac  Company,  5  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

Modern  sanitary  Milk  Apparatus  of  all  kinds. 


get  largest  crops  with  least  work 

What’s  the  use  of  drudging  to  get  ordinary  results  when  a  Planet  Jr 
Seeder  or  Cultivator  does  six  men’s  work,  and  gives  you  an  increased 
yield  besides?  Planet  Jrs  are  patents  of  a  man  skilled  both  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  for  over  35  years.  They  are 
light,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel-Hoe 

saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  Almost  all  useful 
garden  implements  in  one.  Adjustable  in  a  minute  to 
sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator 

will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse-hoe  made.  Plows  to  or  from  the  row.  A  |\No.  4 

splendid  furrower,  coverer,  hiller,  and  horse 
hoe;  and  unequalled  as  a  cultivator. 

The  1910  Planet  Jr  catalogue  is  free. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  55  dif-  ^ 
ferent  implements  for  the 
farm  and  garden.  Write  — 
for  it  today. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 
Box  1107V  Philadelphia  Pa 


No.  8 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30 days’ use,  anyway, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 

I’ll  pay  the  freight.  I  don’t  want  any  money  in  advance 
—any  deposit— any  contract.  All  1  want  is  your  permission 
to  ship  you  a— 


CHATHAM 


FANNING  MILL,  SEED 
GRADER  and  CLEANER 

f  Then,  if  you  want  to  kce”>  it,  pay  me  iny  bedrock,  factory 
\  price — on  easy  terms.  1  think  you’ll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
'you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
^graded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops — neccs- 
k  sary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK.  \To.  104,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Book  No.  104,  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  M ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO., 
Detroit.  Mich.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Poll 

30  Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


With  This  All-Steel 
Triple-Power 


Your  Stumps 

Hercules  Stump  Puller 


No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  This  Hercules  Is  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps  out,  roots 
and  all.  400%  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power 
attachment  means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puller 
guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets, 
one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
machined,  reducing  friction.  Increasing  power,  making  it  ex¬ 
tremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and  the 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 

Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  danger¬ 
ous  and  costly  dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and  leaves  roots  in 
ground.  Save  big  money ;  get  our  pnpp  and  free  trial 

offer.  Also  special  proposition  to  r  Xvahlh  lowuna  fli-nt  buyers 
where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  card  today-  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  130  17th  Street,  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  CANADIAN  FARM. 

The  Round  of  the  Seasons. 

Part  II. 

Fodder  Crops. — The  first  sowing  of 
peas  and  oats,  about  three-fourths  acre, 
was  made  the  first  week  in  May.  The 
second  sowing  was  two  weeks  later, 
on  about  one-half  acre  of  land.  These 
two  small  pieces,  used  as  a  supplement 
to  pasture,  helped  our  herd  of  15  cows 
to  keep  up  their  flow  of  milk  during 
several  weeks  of  the  drought,  leaving 
quite  a  bit  to  ripen  as  well.  When  the 
last  of  these  sowings  became  too  ripe 
to  feed,  we  had  access  for  a  few  days 
to  a  small  late-sown  field  of  oats,  which 
bridged  over  the  interval  until  corn 
was  fit  to  cut.  About  one-fourth  acre 
of  Soy  beans  were  planted  in  drills 
as  an  experiment,  but  the  best  of  them 
only  reached  a  height  of  about  three 
feet.  They  were  cut  and  fed  green  to 
cows,  pigs  and  calves — all  kinds  of  "ani¬ 
mals  eating  them  readily.  These  beans 
were  planted  very  late — the  middle  of 
June,  and  were  not  given  the  best  of 
soil  or  the  best  of  cultivation.  Under 
more  favorable  conditions  I  think  they 
would  be  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  for 
fodder  even  in  this  climate. 

Corn. — Our  first  field  was  planted  on 
May  24.  This  is  a  gravelly  hillside  with 
a  slate  rock  bottom,  and  in  some  places 
the  rock  is  not  more  than  six  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  planting  was 
done  with  a  one-horse  machine,  drop¬ 
ping  a  small  amount  of  fertilizer  close 
to  the  hill.  This  field  had  received  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  so  was  not  in  poor  condition. 
A  native  yellow  flint  eight-rowed  variety 
was  used,  the  seed  being  tarred  and 
dried  with  wood  ashes  before  planting. 
We  have  found  that  thorough  tarring 
will  discourage  crows  and  blackbirds. 
If  some  kernels  are  left  untarred  Mr. 
Crow  is  pretty  sure  to  find  it  out  and 
will  keep  on  pulling  with  the  expectation 
that  each  new  hill  attacked  may  contain 
a  palatable  kernel.  Every  kernel  should 
be  as  black  as  your  boot.  The  field  of 
corn  in  question  was  near  a  strip  of 
woods,  and  was  visited  every  day  by 
crows,  but  very  few  hills  were  pulled. 
The  planter  we  used,  however,  proved 
to  be  a  poor  affair.  It  dropped  both 
corn  and  fertilizer  "satisfactorily,  but 
failed  to  cover  deeply  enough.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  shallow  planting  on  this  light 
soil,  followed  by  a  dry  hot  Summer,  the 
crop  was  scarcely  above  the  average. 
Part  of  the  field  was  fairly  well  eared, 
but  the  stalks  were  small  and  short. 
A  family  of  raccoons  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  woods  must  have  had  a  number  of 
successful  picnics  here  during  the  early 
Fall,  to  judge  from  the  numbers  of 
empty  cobs  found  on  the  ground  when 
this  field  was  cut.  I  doubt  if  one  family 
of  “coons”  could  do  so  much  mischief — 
probably  some  of  the  neighbors  and 
friends  were  invited  as  well.  This  corn 
was  shocked,  cured  in  the  field  and 
husked  out  in  the  barn  on  rainy  days 
when  we  could  not  dig  potatoes  or  plow. 
The  stalks  were  dry  enough  to  pack  in 
a  mow  with  safety,  and  were  fed  out 
in  the  early  Winter — the  cattle  eating 
every  particle.  The  last  to  be  fed,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  slightly  damaged  by 
mice  and  rats  who  were  after  the  small 
nubbins  left  at  the  time  of  husking.  We 
find  this  the  great  objection  to  curing 
green  oats  or  other  grain  for  fodder. 
Unle.  s  it  is  fed  out  early  in  the  Winter, 
these  rodents  will  destroy  a  lot  of  it  and 
make  the  whole  unpalatable.  Our  flock 
of  laying  hens  are  making  good  use  of 
part  of  the  corn,  from  this  field,  turning 
it  into  Winter  eggs,  which  pay  about 
as  well  as  anything  these  days. 

Fodder  Corn. — The  fodder  corn  was 
planted  on  the  10th  of  June,  missing 
about  three  weeks  of  growing  weather. 
Part  of  this  field  had  to  be  cleared  of 
stones,  part  was  too  wet,  and  part  had  to 
be  manured  before  it  could  be  planted. 
When  the  land  was  at  last  ready,  we  im¬ 
provised  a  two-horse  corn  planter  by 
using  the  grain  drill.  Two  of  the  drills 
were  used,  three  feet  apart,  a  temporary 
hopper  for  each  one  being  made  by 
tacking  wide  shingles — shaved  to  fit  the 
slanting  sides  of  the  box.  This  worked 
all  right,  but  the  corn  had  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  after  tarring,  otherwise  it 
would  come  out  in  lumps  and  not  feed 
evenly  from  the  drill.  By  tilting  the 
draw-bar  down  the  seed  could  be  planted 
as  deeply  as  necessary,  and  was  all  well 
covered.  The  land  was  rolled  immedi¬ 
ately  after  planting.  A  little  of  the 
White  Cap  yellow  dent  variety  was 
sown,  but  most  of  the  field  was  planted 
to  .Sanford,  a  small  but  quick-growing 
early  white  flint  variety.  Some  of  the 
long  kernels  of  the  dent  variety  were 
broken  in  passing  through  the  feed 
wheel  of  the  drill,  but  not  enough  seri¬ 
ously  to  affect  the  stand.  The  smaller, 
round  kernels  of  the  Sanford,  passed 
through  uninjured.  Sanford  was  used 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  planting. 
W  e  wanted  a  variety  that  would  mature 


ears  if  possible  before  frost.  As  it  turned 
out  this  corn  was  just  in  the  boiling 
stage  when  frost  struck  it  slightly  on 
September  18.  It  was  cut  soon  after  and 
put  whole  into  the  silo.  By  the  way, 
other  fields  of  corn  not  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  but  lying  on  higher  ground,  were 
uninjured  by  frost  weeks  after.  One 
or  two  fields  were  still  standing  green 
after  the  middle  of  October.  So  much 
for  atmospheric  drainage. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  on  Corn. — 
The  cornfield  of  a  neighbor,  lying  just 
across  the  road  from  ours,  afforded  a 
good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  a  small 
dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer  com¬ 
pared  with  stable  manure  alone.  His 
field,  which  has  received  no  manure  for 
many  years  on’  account  of  its  distance 
from  the  farm  buildings,  was  given  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  commercial  corn 
manure.  This  was  applied  in  the  hills  by 
the  machine  at  the  time  of  planting.  The 
soil  is  the  same  as  ours — a  good  sandy 
loam — with  better  natural  drainage  on 
his  side  of  the  road.  Our  field  received 
10  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre,  the 
last  of  four  dressings  in  a  period  of  12 
years.  It  was  planted  a  week  later  than 
our  neighbor’s,  and  for  the  first  month 
did  not  compare  with  his.  On  his  side 
of  the  road  the  readily  available  plant 
food  in  the  fertilizer  started  the  corn 
at  owce.  It  fairly  jumped  for  a  few 
weeks  and  was  of  a  rich  dark  green 
color,  showing  the  effect  of  the  available 
nitrogen.  At  the  same  time  our  field 
showed  a  sickly  yellowish  green  color 
and  grew  very  slowly.  But  its  root  sys¬ 
tem  was  developing  and  fibers  reaching 
out  in  all  directions  for  that  manure.  A 
few  underdrains  through  this  field  would 
undoubtedly  have  warmed  this  soil, 
thereby  promoting'  beneficial  chemical 
changes  which  would  have  rendered  the 
abundant  plant  food  in  that  well-stocked 
soil  more  readily  available  to  the  young 
corn.  However,  in  a  few  weeks  the  scene 
was  changed.  As  the  weather  became 
hotter  and  the  soil  dried  out  our  corn 
quickly  changed  color,  taking  on  a  dark 
healthy  green,  and  now  growing  very 
rapidly.  Across  the  road  the  conditions 
were  exactly  reversed.  That  small  dress¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer  was  coon  exhausted,  and 
then  the  corn  had  little  to  fall  back  on; 
consequently  it  changed  from  a  beautiful 
green  to  a  sickly  yellow,  and  grew  very 
little  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  An¬ 
other  300  pounds  per  acre  of  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  sown  broadcast  and  worked  into 
the  soil  at  the  first  or  second  cultivation 
would  probably  have  doubled  the  yield 
of  corn  on  that  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  our  field  had  been  underdrained  it 
could  have  been  planted  earlier,  the  soil 
would  have  been  warmer,  the  plant  food 
in  it  more  readily  available,  and  the  corn 
— instead  of  standing  still  for  a  couple 
of  weeks — would  have  grown  steadily 
from  the  start.  It  would  have  paid,  I 
think,  taking  conditions  as  they  were, 
to  have  used  a  small  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izer  in  planting  the  corn  to  help  it  over 
the  early  period  of  its  growth,  when  it 
was  reaching  out  underground  for  that 
manure,  and  nearly  forgetting  that  it  had 
stems  and  leaves  to  develop  above  the 
surface.  c.  s.  moore. 


'MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS' 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5%x 
7,4-in. — indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  “Advantages  of  Silo,”  25  pages; 
“Silos:  How  to  Build,”  76pp ;  “Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos.”  10  pp;  “Silage  Crops, 
16  pp;  “How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp; 
‘‘How  to  Feed  Silage,”  22pp;  “Feeder’s  Guide,, 
etc.,  56  pp.  A  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  10c,  coin  or  stamps, 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 


for  Cheese-Making  on  the 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH 

BUTTER  COLOR 

Makes  Prize  -  Winning 
Butter.  Purely  vege¬ 
table  and  guaranteed 
tinder  all  Pure  Food 
Laws,  State  and  Na¬ 
tional. 

RENNET  TABLETS 
a  nil  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS 

Farm. 


JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk  desserts 
and  ice  cream. 


.JUNKET  RRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS. 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106.  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Bigger  Stock  Profits 

Feed  Ensilage — save  expense — get  more 
beef,  muscle  and  milk.  But  get  the  right 
silo.  Send  for  our  book  of  facts  and 
figures  to  prove  that 

Lansing  Silos 

are  best.  Used  and  endorsed  by  thousands 
of  farmers  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Choice  of  6  woods.  All-steel  hoops  with 
draw-jugs.  Positively  air-tight.  Write 
postal  NOW  for  book.  Address 
SEVERANCE  TANK  &  SILO 
Dept.  329,  Lansing,  Mich 


GREENTMOUNTAIN 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 

and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders. 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Go. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Jl 

.the ROSS  SILO 

BHtS 

j  The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 

T  Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 

J  Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  witn  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 

erass  T*TT  K  will  4bnn  ,, 
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i  ll ct  ivv/oo  wut  more  man  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

•j  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est,1850) 

|  Box  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 

Jffjf 

11 

(SILOS) 

their  massive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Send  for  catalog. 

HARPER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Coblesklll,  W.Y.  j 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


_  TheStandardVeterinaryRemedy 

Makes  the  Horse  Strong  und  Willing  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  Is  Indigestion.  Send  for  Booklet  “Horso  Troub¬ 
les.”  Explains  fully  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  Newton’s  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

#1  n  enn  at.  riealern  or  express  prepaid. 

■THE  NEWTON  KfiMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio  — 

LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  bimi- 
lar  trouble  can  be  stopped  with 


ABS 


Full  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each 
bottle.  $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  ordelivered. 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

ABSOKUINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre.  Wens,  Bruises,  Vart 
Cose  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


►  ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

"With  1  ron  Arc  Biding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  oa 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  ire  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad-  _  , 
vantages  in  our  ^  \  ' 

IRON  AUK 

Book.1  t‘a 

FREE. 


BATEMAN  MF6.  CO..  Box  102-C  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


ILs  INTERNATIONAL 


SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tht 
International  Bllo  Co.,  Box  13,  LinesYille,  Pa. 


Here  it  is  February / 

Just  the  time  for  you  to  start  raising  chicks— now  for  greatest 
profits  in  1910  if  you  start  right.  Get  the  right  advice  from  the  oldest, 
most  experienced  chicken  raisers— with  illustrations  to  prove  it.  Send 
your  name  today— on  the  Free  Coupon  here,  or  on  a  postal  for  the 
greatest  Chicken  Profits  Incubator  Facts  ever  published.  This  book  will 
interest  you— You’ll  consider  it  the  greatest  and  most  helpful,  practical 
advice  you  ever  read  on  this  subject.  It  also  tells  about  the 


lust  Write  Your 
Name  Here 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 

Send  me  your  Book  about  Incubators  and 


Chicken  Profits  FREE. 

Name  . 

Address  .... 

’  ^  Town.... 

"x\ 

^  State 


Incubators  *  and  Brooders 

Just  a  word  to  show  you  why  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  “Racines” 

—start  right  and  know  you’ll  get  a  safe,  square  deal.  The  Racine 
Hatcher  Company  is  composed  of  leading  men  of  Racine.  These  men 
have  dealt  with  farmers  and  poultrymen  all  their  lives.  They  know 
what  you  expect.  They  know  the  value  of  a  satisfied  customer.  Our 
policy  is  to  give  satisfaction;  to  give  more  for  the  money  than  anyone 
else  can  give  you. 

For  28  years  we  have  built  up  our  business  on  that  policy. 

Now,  the  exclusive  improvements  on  “Racine”  Incubators  and 
Brooders  for  1910  include  latest  practical  features  which  you  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  Because  1910  “Racines”  will  make  you  the  most 
money— by  getting  largest  hatches. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  now  is  to  send  us  your  name  and  address  so  we 
can  send  you  our  Book  of  Facts  about  Incubators  and  Chicken  Profits  and 
other  valuable  literature  on  Raising  Chickens— Free.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Book  about  Incubators  and  Chicken  Profits  on  postal  or  send  Coupon. 

Racine  Hatcher  Company 

Box  87  f  Racine,  Wisconsin 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


250 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

On  page  237  you  may  read  how  E.  G. 
Lewis  got  widows’  money  and  what  he 
did  with  it.  If,  after  reading  the  story 
any  other  woman  wants  to  pay  $52  to 
join  his  League,  we  make  no  protest. 
The  information  is  for  those  women  who 
do  not  care  to  be  humbugged. 

Everybody’s  Corporation,  Chicago,  Ill. 

We  gave  the  history  of  this  before. 
Those  who  take  our  advice  will  not  touch 
it  with  a  forty-rod  pole. 

Corry  Hide  &  Fur  Company,  Corry,  Pa. 
Leather,  raw  furs,  wools  and  ginseng. 

A  subscriber  complains  that  they  sent 
him  $6.74  for  a  $9  consignment  of  furs. 
The  shipper  had  recpiested  them  to  hold 
the  furs  for  advice,  hut  they  did  not  do 
so.  Their  reply  to  his  complaint  was  a 
form  printed  letter,  and  we  conclude 
from  this  that  complaints  of  the  kind 
are  frequent. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  IT.  S. 
Express  Co.’  $4.73,  the  amount  of  the  three 
claims  for  broken  eggs  which  you.  held 
for  collection.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
your  efforts  I  never  would  have  got  them 
to  settle.  w.  H.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

This  was  for  a  claim  for  eggs  broken 
in  three  different  shipments.  The  express 
company  contended  to  the  shipper  that 
they  were  carried  at  shipper's  risk,  but 
now  settle  the  claim. 

What  do  you  know  of  Dr.  Guy  Clifford- 
Powell,  Peoria,  111.,  who  claims  he  can  cure 
deafness  by  a  new  discovery?  Some  people 
here  have  paid  him  $300  and  are  still  doc¬ 
toring  with  him,  but  I  cannot  see  any  im¬ 
provement.  READER. 

New  York. 

He  is  of  course  a  quack.  His  pretense 
that  he  can  cure  any  form  of  deafness  is 
a  fake  or  fraud.  It  is  too  bad  that  these 
rogues  should  be  permitted  to  prey  on 
the  afflictions  of  honest  people.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  that  admits  such  an  advertisement 
into  his  paper  is  a  party  to  the  fraud. 

I  had  a  verbal  agreement  with  I.  G. 
Purcel.  Dansville,  Pa.,  to  the  effect  that  I 
was  to  have  one-half  the  first  premium  on 
any  policies  he  wrote  on  applications  I  in¬ 
fluenced  to  him.  I  induced  my  brother  to 
take  a  policy,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
get  my  share  of  the  premiums  as  promised. 

Pennsylvania.  p.  p. 

Wc  have  asked  Mr.  Purcel  for  an 
explanation  several  times,  but  he  evi¬ 
dently  has  none  to  make,  because  we 
have  his  letter  acknowledging  the  obliga¬ 
tion  and  promising  to  send  the  money. 
The  case  is  not  exactly  in  our  line, 
but  it  is  such  a  flagrant  case  of  re¬ 
pudiated  obligation  that  we  submit  the 
record. 

Can  you  got  the  Purity  Chemical  Co.,  of 
279  E.’  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  to  re¬ 
fund  $11  paid  them  for  a  sample  case  about 
three  years  ago?  Not  being  able  to  stand 
the  strenuous  work  on  the  farm,  I  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  offer  of  theirs  of  $75  per 
month  and  expenses.  The  samples  they 
sent  me  would  not  pass  inspection  of  pure 
food  laws  of  Missouri.  J.  e.  d. 

Missouri. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  $11. 
We  did  not  expect  to  get  it.  Such  con¬ 
cerns  never  expect  to  return  such  remit¬ 
tances,  and  never  pay  agents  by  the 
month.  When  they  pretend  to  do  so  and 
ask  a  remittance  in  advance,  put  them 
down  as  frauds,  but  keep  the  money. 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  received  from  Story 
&  Clark  Piano  Co.,  14  West  32d  street,  New 
York  City,  also  an  advertisement  they  put 
in  the  Evening  Journal  to  which  I  sent 
a  reply.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  big  fraud. 
They  will  allow  me  as  you  see  $85  towards 
purchasing  their  piano  for  $187  and  prob¬ 
ably  this  piano  may  not  be  worth  more 
than  $100,  so  that  they  would  then  get  the 
best  of  me.  J.  R. 

Long  Island. 

The  advertisement  is  one  of  the  puzzle 
fakes.  No  matter  what  your  answer  is 
you  are  notified  that  you  win  and  the 
prize  is  $85,  or  some  other  amount  which 
will  be  allowed  on  a  piano.  You  pay  the 
difference  in  cash.  Of  course,  they  are 
glad  to  sell  the  piano  for  the  cash,  and 
probably  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  for  less. 
But  in  any  event  you  need  not  expect 
they  will  allow  you  anything  of  value  on 
such  a  pretext. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  you  have  to 
say  about  the  stock  proposition  of  the 
American  Engine  &  Motor  Co.,  Jersey  Shore, 
Pa.  F.  e.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

This  company  was  incorporated  under 
Delaware  laws  in  January,  1910,  with 
authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000,  divided 
into  $250,000  preferred  and  $750,000  com¬ 
mon  stock.  The  secretary  and  treasurer 
decline  to  make  any  statement  of  its 
financial  affairs,  but  it  is  reported  that 
little,  if  any  ,cash  has  been  paid  in.  They 
are  offering  to  sell  the  preferred  stock 
at  par,  and  to  give  an  equal  share  of 
common  stock  as  a  bonus.  The  directors 
and  promoters  are  said  to  be  connected 
with  local  banks,  and  business  houses, 
and  have  a  good  standing;  but,  of  course, 
are  not  personally  responsible  for  the 
stock  or  accounts  of  this  company.  The 
company  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  risk 
for  small  current  transactions;  but  when 
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more  than  limited  credit  is  required, 
satisfactory  security  is  advised.  As  to 
the  stock,  we  find  absolutely  no  basis 
for  an  investment  in  it.  We  consider  it 
an  outrage  and  a  crime  that  a  number  of 
responsible  men  individually  should  be 
permitted  to  organize  a  stock  company 
on  wind,  and  sell  the  stock  to  inexperi¬ 
enced  investors.  A  cunningly  worded 
prospectus  may  indicate  great  profits  in 
the  future;  but  a  calm  analysis  of  the 
present  situation  may  not  and  frequently 
does  not  show  a  dollar  of  value  in  the 
assets.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  leave 
such  investments  alone. 

December  27  I  shipped  24  skunk,  nine 
muskrat  and  one  fox  hide  to  S.  Dorman 
&  Son,  36-38  East  9th  street,  New  York 
City.  The  skins  were  worth  $70.55.  I 
got  a  check  for  $37.04.  When  1  shipped 
my  furs  I  wrote  and  told  them  if  they 
were  not  worth  what  T  asked  to  hold  them 
separate,  which  all  fur  houses  will  do.  I 
sent  the  check  right  back  and  told  them 
to  return  my  fur,  but  they  gave  me  no 
satisfaction.  If  you  can  get  my  $39.51  I 
will  pay  you.  j.  f.  h. 

New  York. 

They  returned  this  shipper  for  only  15 
skunk  skins,  and  refuse  any  accounting 
for  the  other  nine  skins.  Previously  they 
made  a  good  return  for  a  small  consign¬ 
ment  to  this  shipper;  but  this  is  often 
done  by  unreliable  houses  to  encourage 
larger  shipments.  In  our  judgment  this 
claim  is  just.  If  S.  Dorman  &  Son  had 
a  rating  we  would  advise  suit  to  recover ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  a  judgment 
could  be  collected.  The  record  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  information  of  other  ship¬ 
pers. 

I  have  received  a  printed  circular  from 
The  National  Co-Operative  Society,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  in  regard  to  money  that  I  had  in¬ 
vested  in  their  old  society,  saying  that  if 
I  would  invest  some  more  before  February 
14  they  would  issue  me  some  shares  in 
their  new  society.  I  have  bitten  at  their 
bait  twice,  but  am  writing  to  you  this  time 
to  find  out  if  there  is  any  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  my  money,  already  invested,  back  and. 
if,  so,  please  advise  me.  l.  e.  m. 

New  York. 

The  Cash  Buyers’  Union  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  got  nearly  $4,000,000  for  stock  from 
country  people,  from  nearly  every  State. 
While  the  sales  were  on  promises  of 
great  profits  were  made,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  was  to  have  his  own  goods  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  a  profit  on  those  sold  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  When  the  stock  was  sold,  the  com¬ 
pany  failed.  The  promoter  was  arrested, 
but  escaped  punishment.  The  goods  were 
sold,  and  stockholders  lost  everything. 
The  old  promoters  kept  the  list  of  names 
of  old  victims;  and  now  pretend  if  these 
old  victims  put  up  some  more  money  for 
stock  in  the  new  scheme,  they  will  get 
stock  for  the  old  investment  also.  They 
reason  that  this  inducement  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  old  victims  to  repeat  their  ex¬ 
perience.  Of  course,  the  old  stock  is 
absolutely  worthless,  and  they  would  not 
allow  anything  of  value  for  it,  and  in 
our  judgment  the  new  stock  is  equally 
worthless,  and  certainly  not  worth  the 
new  money  you  are  expected  to  put  up 
for  it.  These  promoters  call  such  invest¬ 
ors,  “suckers.”  A  list  of  such  names  and 
addresses  commands  a  high  price,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  likely  to  bite  on  any  fake 
scheme  that  is  offered  them.  Don’t  be  a 
“sucker.”  j.  j.  i>. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  16. 


fl030  Chicks 

|  From  1047  Eggs 


IN  three  hatches.  That’s  what  G.  W.  Orinshy,  of  Pier- 
point,  Ohio,  did  with  a  Standard  Cyphers  Incubato  •. 
He  don’t  claim  to  be  an  expert— just  a  practical. money¬ 
making  chicken-raiser.  But  he  insists  on  the  best  hatcher. 


Cyphers  Incubators 


are  used  by  more  Government  Experiment  Stations,  more 
leading  Agricultural  Colleges,  more  well-known  Fanciers 
and  Practical  Poultrymen  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Hot-air  heat— no  tank-troubles— ar  genuine  non-moisture 
incubator.  Self-ventilating.  Self-regulating.  You  can  get 
Cyphers  Patented  fea¬ 
tures  of  superiority  in 
no  other  machine. 

Cyphers  I  ncubators  and 
Brooders  are  guaranteed 
to  you — y  o  u  have  90 
days — 4  hatches  to  prove 
their  superiority. 

Write  today  for  our 
big,  handsome  Catalog 
for  1910,  describing 
Cyphers  Incubators, 

Brooders  and  Poultry 
Supplies. 

Address  Nearest  City. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Department  38  , 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  5  Chicago,  III-  J 

Boston^MassA^JCansas^£it^^\la^^^^akland^|g|^ 


100-Egg,  Fireproof,  Automatic 

BROODER- 
INGOB A  TOR 


or  Two  for  $19-80,  with  all  fixtures 
complete.  Freight  paid  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Special  prices  further  west. 

A  Twentieth-Century  Wonder. 

Hatches  and  Hovers  like  a  Live  Hen.  One 
Regulator.  One  Lamp.  Saves  One-Half 
operating  expense.  Fireless  Brooder  At¬ 
tachment.  Practically  four  machines  in 
one.  Porous  ventilating  system.  Eighty 
per  cent,  hatches  guaranteed.  Forty  or 
sixty  days’  trial.  A  gold  mine  on  any  farm. 

Order  direct  and  save  time,  or  send  for  Free 
Book  “K,”  fully  describing  this  remarkable 
invention.  Address— 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1  36  West  Main  St.,  Morrow,  O 


125  Egg  Incubator  $flfl 
and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together  we 
_  send  both  for  $10 
_  Freight  paid  east  of  Rock¬ 
ies.  “Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
■Wisconsin  Incnbator  Co., 
Box  |  03  i  Racine,  Wis. 


Hatch  With  the  Least  * 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  wo  guarantee  you 
cau  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  It  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyother  incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  It  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4. 50.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

Tho  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  X  3 1,  Clave  land ,  O. 


U.  S.  DEPT,  of  AGRICULTURE 

acknowledges  that,  gallon  for  gallon.  AYENAlilUS 
CARBOLINEUA1  is  by  far  the  most  concentrated 
wood  preserving  paint  known.  A  heavy  nut  brown 
paint  stain  applied  with  a  brush,  spray  or  by  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  timber.  It  is  also  the 
MOST  RADICAL  REMEDY  AGAINST  ALL  VERMIN 

BULLETIN  33  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 
181  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 

I  Save  You  Money  ^sIn^nse’meTes; 

Grit,  Eggs  for  hatching,  Bahy  chicks,  etc.  Write 
today.  THE  UNITED  CO.,  2S-B  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


ON  TRIAL  10  YEARS 


Never  found  wanting.  Don’t  ex¬ 
periment.  Countless  thousands 
of  other  poultry- raisers  have 
made.a  success  with 

THE  SUCCESSFUL 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet, 

‘‘Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,"  10c.  Poultry  paDer,  1  year,  25c.  Free  I 
Catalog.  DesHoines  Incubator  Co.,  139  2nd  St.,  lies  Moines,  la. 


K 


EYSTONE  FOODS 


are  demanded  and  used  by  successful 
poultrymen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don't  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN, 


& 


N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Kst.1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY*! 

more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

&AAUH9C  latest  model 
mANEl  d  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
Free  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

•  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 6,  MILFORD,  MASS.  HJ 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910.  200  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos.  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
05  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls.  gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators.  poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheems,  Pa. 


BUFF,  Wl).  Leghorns,  eggs  76c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs.  90c.  per  16,  $1.50  per  30.  Caat- 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS:  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND  Leghorns  both  old 

„  „ _ _ „  „  and  young  to  dispose 

PEKIN  D  U  C  K  S  o£  at  prices  to  suit- 

i  xv  i  it  u  li  vj  o  Alsosome  pVomising 

Mav  hatched  cockerels  at  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
Grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cockerels  sired 
by  ten  pound  cocks  for  $3.00  and  $5.00  each.  A  few 
more  White  Wyandotte  yearling  liens  and  cocks. 
Remember  our  strain  of  Pekin  ducks  is  second  to 
none,  that  wo  have  both  old  and  young  and  over 
1,000  to  select  from.  Prices  of  exhibition  stock  on 
application.  Incubator  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The 
only  large  successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


We  Ship  Quick  from 
Buffalo,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul  or  Racine 

!  140-Egg 

Belle  City 
Incubator 
Only  $7.55 


Made 

$4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  Ordered  Together 
— Cost  You  Only  $11.50  —  Freight  Prepaid 


"T  7HY  PAY  MORE?  Investigate— send  your  name  and  address 
YY  today,  the  easiest  way,  by  postal  or  letter.  I  tell  you  the 
*  prices  right  here— and  how  my  machines  are  made.  You  can 
have  30  or  60  days’  trial  on  both  incubator 
and  brooder— and  I’ll  send  all  money  back 
if  you  return  the  machines  to  us  as  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Be  sure  to  send  for  my 
illustrated,  free  booklet,  “Hatching  Facts.” 

But,  if  in  a  hurry,  you  are  perfectly  safe 
in  ordering  right  now  from  this  ad. 

Thousands  do  this  \vay  every  year.  I 
guarantee  to  ship  all  orders  sent  from  this  ad  on  day  received — (from 
warehouse  nearest  you,  freight  prepaid.)  No  disappointments. 


BELLE  CITY 

Incubators  and  Brooders 


14-O-Chick  Belle  City  Brooder  Only  $4.50 


Order  a  Complete  140- 
Chick  Belle  City  Hatching 

Outfit.  Send  only  gll.50  for  both  Incubator  and  Brooder 

— freight  prepaid  when  ordered 
together.  You’ll  surely  need  the  brooder, 
too.  So  make  the  savings.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  money  back.  No  risk,  how¬ 
ever  you  order.  The  editor  of  this  paper 
knows  me  to  be  responsible — I’ve  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  paper  for  many  years  and  treat 
my  customers  liberally. 

I’ve  always  given  my  customers  more  for  their  money  than  any 
other  incubator  manufacturer  in  the  world — that’s  why  we  do  so 
much  business. 

Belle  City  Incubators  will  hatch  more  chickens— under 
the  same  conditions— than  any  other  incubator  made,  or 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  This  I  guarantee.  Double 
walls— dead  air  space  all  over— copper  tank  and  boiler — 
hot-water  heater— best  regulator— deep,  roomy  nursery — 
strong  egg  tray— high  legs— double  door— and  everything 
that’s  any  good  on  an  Incubator — all  in  the  Belle  City.  High- 
grade  thermometer— egg  tester— burner  and  safety  lamp  in¬ 
cluded.  The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  one  having 
double  walls  and  dead  air  spaces.  I  guarantee  it  to  raise 
more  healthy  chicks  than  any  other  Brooder  made.  Hot- 
water  top  heat— large,  roomy,  wire  runway  yard,  with 
platform— metal  safety  lamp  and  burner. 

Complete  Hatching  Outfit  Only  $11.50 

Over  50,000  machines  in  use— all  doing  perfect  work. 
The  Belle  City  should  be  your  choice.  Send  your  order 
now  or  send  postal  for  “Hatching  Facts”  booklet  and  full 
particulars.  Don’t  pay  more  than  my  price.  No  machines, 
at  any  price,  are  better  hatchers  or  brooders. 

J.  V.  ROHAN,  President 
BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Box  4-8  ,  Racine,  Wis. 
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MARKETS 


1’t'ces  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
February  18.  1910.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-town  grocery  stores.  ‘'Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  originnl  package  Jots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  wtio  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb, 

. . .  .30 

(S) 

.31 

.32®  .34 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

...  .26 

® 

.28 

28®  .30 

Lower  Grades  .... 

...  .23 

@ 

.25 

24®  .27 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .26 

ffl 

.28 

.28®  .31 

Common  to  Good. . 

. .  .23 

® 

.21 

.25®  .27 

Factory . 

...  .2? 

@ 

.23 

.24®  .25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .21 

@ 

.23 

MILK 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1 .91  per 
tit-quart  can.  netting  4  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-ccnt  freight  /.one 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.09® 

12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .16 

®  .IS 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12 

®  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

®  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancv  White,  doz . 

.  37 

®  .38 

.40® 

.42 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .30 

®  .34 

.34® 

.36 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .31 

@  .85 

.34® 

.38 

Common  to  Good... 

®  .25 

X 

N 

.30 

@  .’3 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.90 

®  2.95 

qt. 

.15 

M edium. . . .  . 

.  2.10 

®  2.40 

t*Cd . 

.  2.10 

@  2.40 

qt. 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

®  3.15 

Whit  >  Kidney .  . 

3.00 

(a)  3.45 

Yellow  Eye . 

®  3.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .33 

@  .34 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

®  .3(1 

Gerrna  t.  Now  Crop. . . 

.  .68 

@  .72 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .10 

®  11 

.16 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

@  .09 

.09® 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

®  .07 

Chops,  10U  lbs . 

.  1.75 

®  1.85 

Cherries . 

.  .16 

@  .18 

lb. 

.22® 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.  .22 

@  .22J4  lb. 

.25 'a) 

.26 

1  luckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  .15 

'  FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  ITubb’n,  bbl.. 

.  2  00 

@  3.00 

■ten  Davis . 

.  3.00 

@  3.50 

York  Imperial . 

.  3.00 

@  4.25 

Spitz . 

2.00 

@  4.25 

spy . . 

.  2.00 

®  4.00 

King . 

®  4.50 

Bald  win . 

(<6  4.25 

Greening . 

.  2.25 

®  5.00 

Jonathan . 

.  3.00 

®  4.50 

Russet . 

.  2.(  0 

®  2.75 

Western,  box . 

.  2.00 

®  4.t  t; 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

.  4  00 

®  5.10 

New  Jersey . 

,  4.00 

®  4.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt. 

.  .30 

®  .75 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


ANCHOR  FENCE 

All  styles  for  FIELD  and 
LAWN.  Best  Material  and 
construction.  Free  sample 
and  catalog. 

Dept.  0.  Anchor  Fence  &  Manf.  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


WANTED— Single  Protestant  man,  30  to  50  years  old, 
on  gentleman’s  place,  where  horse,  cow,  poultry  are 
kept;  garden  later;  temperate,  reliable  and  good 
reference.  "J.  P.  15.,”  27  Spring  St.,  Stamford,  Ct. 


WANTED— Agents  to  sell  the  Farmers’  Account 
Book;  quick  seller;  big  inducements;  farmers 
war.t  it;  act  quick.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS, 
Fort  Wayne,  Iud. 


WANTFn-Foremal1  011  Private  estate  near 
if  rill  lull  Boston.  Give  age,  family,  previous 
experience,  full  particulars.  If  satisfactory,  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  of  the  place  will  be  mailed. 

P.  O.  DRAWER  5221,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED 

Head  Working  Gardener  on  large 
place.  Give  full  particulars  regard= 
ing  present  and  former  employment. 

State  age  and  salary  desired. 

“  W.  F.  R.,”  care  Rural  New=Yorker# 


pi, EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans. 
Apples,  etc.  I!.  It.  WOODWAKlt,  802  Greenwich  St.,  N.'Y 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
I  COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34,  &  36  Little  I  tit  It  St..  Nett  York- 


I  SELL  FARMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Fruit,  grain 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


If  You  Want  Farm  Summer  Home 

Write  W.  D.  HAWKINS.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


fif)  Af'RFQ-Twelve-r00I>1  house;  two  barns, 
UU  MuHLo  40x40,  30x25:  granary:  two  large 
lien  houses;  orchard.  Telephone;  4  miles  Owego. 
Owner  away.  Must  go.  $1,800.  half  cash.  HALL’S 
FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co,,  N.  Y. 


fifl-APRF  FARM  for  sale,  close  to  the  bay,  Iks 
OU'nOHL  miles  from  railroad  station;  $1,800, on 
easy  terms.  GKO.  K.  VAN  NOTE,  Barnegat,  N.J. 


CHOICE  Rose  <  omb  Black  Minorcas,  Cockerels, 
$1.25  each.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGH-BRED  POULTRY — Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs.  15,  $1.00:  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
11.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertowu,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5:  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


Pou  I  try  men — Semi  10c.  for  out*  J9»9  Catalog,  chock  full  ofnneftil 
information.  Describes  ami  illustrates  3.S  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  l>e  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yanis  Marietta, l’a 


BABY  CHICK,  10c.  each.  Single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock; 
can  furnish  in  any  number.  Distance  no  objec¬ 
tion;  circular  free.  Address  CHAR.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNKK  DTK'KS,  2r.o  Kgs;  Strain,  42.00  each.  I.ight 
I  Brahmas,  prize  stock,  $2  each.  C.  OOKDON,  Speakers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Several  Bronze  Turkey  Hens  and  one 
Tom.  Also  several  Imperial  White  Pekin 
Ducks  and  Two  Drakes.  Prices  must  be  right. 
Address  WILLIAM  HARTWICK,  Mgr.  Osborn 
Farms,  Box  75,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per 

10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS- Great  laying  strain.  Stock 
I  and  eggs  from  prize  winners  for  sale. 

W.  T.  EASTON,  Route  5,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  I  'Iggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  Cockerels 
at  $3  and  $5.  Baby  Chicks  hatched  at  $20  per  100. 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SOX,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Conn-Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
JUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  'Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties:  catalogue:  26  years' 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Ooopersburg,  Pa 


WHITE  -HOLLAND  TI'RKT.YS,  Duston's  White  Wyandottes, 
White  African  Guineas  and  Ke^.  Holstein  Hull  Calves. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FA  KM, 
Natuanikl  Hacon,  Big i  „  Tulcott,  W.  Va. 


BLACK  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

$1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15;  1st  and  3d  on  cockerel: 
2d  and  3d  on  pen;  2d  on  pullet.  Imperial  Pekin 
duck  oggs,  $3.00  per  15;  1st  on  drake,  1st  on  duck. 
At  Huntington  Poultry  Association,  1910. 

W.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks Rl 


:.C.  Rhode 

_  Island 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Bucks.  Mati  ng  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Bred  Eronze  Turkeys 

Stamp.  Mrs.  ~ 


ree  Flocks  ; 
mated,  unrelated. 
Harriet  Cnnini,EY,  Draper,  Va. 


SO  VA/  I.  EGHORXS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  U  i  fli  quality.  250  acres  devot'-d  to  the  best 
!n  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  dc  Grace.  Md. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS  -  Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Vat.t.ky  View  Pori.rnY  Farm.  Belleville,  Pa. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL — Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


The  Thing  That  Interests  Dairymen 

is  not  which  Company  has  made  the  most  failures  in  its 

attempts  to  make  successful  Cream  Separators,  or  which 
Company  has  abandoned  or  discarded  the  most  inventions 
because  (by  its  own  admissions)  of  the  inferiority  of  those 
inventions,  but 

Which  Has  the  Best  Cream  Separator 

in  1910. 

The  United  States  Separator  beat  all  of  its  competitors 

and  won  the  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition,  June  to  October,  1909. 

The  United  States  Separator  beat  all  competitors  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901,  in  fifty  (50)  consecutive 
runs,  with  ten  different  breeds  of  cows  and  won  the 
WORLD’ S  RECORD  and  continues  to  hold  the  WORLD’S 
RECORD  in  1910. 

The  best  breeders  and  leading  dairymen  everywhere  use 
the  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  159  will  give  you  all  other  necessary  information. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR^^t^S 


RHODES  MFQ.  CO., 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


Dept.' 


‘Pal’d  June  2,  1903. 


HTHE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  W e 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


You’d  Rather  Wash  With  an  0.  K. 

Than  Have  A  Woman  Around 

Why  wear  yourself  out  by  a  whole  day  over  a  wash  tub 
or  why  go  to  the  bother  and  expense  of  a  washwoman  around 
the  house  all  day  ?  With  one  hour's  easy,  pleasant  work  you  can 
dispose  of  the  biggest  washing  with  an 

O.  K.  Gearing  Rotary  Washer 

Makes  clothes  white  as  driven  snow  without  injury.  Runs  so  easy  a 
child  can  turn  i  t.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Never  wabbles  or  warps. 
Steam-proof  cover  keeps  water  hot  longest.  Handsome  and  durable. 

Our  Guarantee  Inside.  Send  postal  today  for  Free  Washer  Book. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  for  sale  three  pure-hred,  registered 
Jersey  bull  calves,  from  four  to  six  months  old. 
all  find,  lnsty  fellows,  beautifully  colored  and  well 
bred.  These  calves  are  by  Loretta’s  King  and  out 
of  fine  young  cows  in  register  of  merit.  These  are 
royally  bred  animals,  but  wo  will  sell  at  farmers' 
prices.  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURE,  John  McLennan,  Supt.,  Alfred,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Three  yearlings  and  one  two-year-old,  pnre-bred 
and  registered  Holstein  bulls,  ready  for  service, 
well  grown,  well  marked,  well  bred,  straight  and 
handsome.  If  the  breeding  and  price  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  they  will  be  sold  subject  to  approval,  and  if 
not  found  as  represented  may  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURE,  Joint  McLennan,  Supt.,  Alfred,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES  KKJ 

EWES,  one  to  four  years  old,  to  lamb  in  April. 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

CCOTCH  COLLI'KS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
“  eight  mos.  Circ.  SI  LAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

Pfll  1  IF  DM  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL.  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS. 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  III. 

IA/  D  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

•  Vi  1  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 

$6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

0  C  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
UU  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

QUARTER  wild  and  full  stock  bronze  turkeys.  Eggs. 
Geese,  Rnnnerand  Pekin  Ducks.  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonier,  Iud. 

OSBORN  FARM  Prize-winning  White  Leghorns:  great 

U  laying  strain.  Also  Barred  Rocks  eggs  for 
hatching,  pens  No.  1,  $8  per  100;  pens  No.  2,  $6  per 
100.  Any  number  supplied.  Visitors  cordially  in¬ 
vited.  Address  WILLIAM  HARTWICK,  Mgr. 
Osborn  Farms,  Box  75,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

WWHITE  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — business 
It  fowls  bred  along  standard  lines.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  13.  Write  for  prices  of  larger  lots. 

L.  W.  DRAPER,  Amenia,  N.Y. 

S.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds  ™:'“ 

finely  marked;  some  worth  $10  to  $15.  Will  close 
out  lot  at  $3.00  each. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM.  Ramsey,  N,  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  Wyckoff  and  Van  Dresser  strain. 
Celebrated  for  heavy  egg  production.  Eggs  $1  per 
15,  $5  per  100.  Geo.  Lundgreen,  Wyoming,  Del. 


ALTON  FARM.Tta;:':;: 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING.  Yardley,  Pa. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  W.  P.  Roeks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  We  offer  young  Drakes 
weighing  7  and  8  lbs.  for  $2  and  $3  each.  Leghorn 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15:  $6  per  100:  90  per 
cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  10, 
$8  per  100:  80  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  No 
more  W.  Rock  eggs  to  spare  this  month.  A  trial 
ordor  will  convince  you.  Correspondence  invited. 
Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100:  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13:  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  FOULTKY  FAKM,  Berlin,  Mass 


Kean’s  White  Wyandottes  & 

matings.  Write  for  descriptive  literature, 

E.  FRANKIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RIG E,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


“The  Old  Brick  Farm.” 

I  can  supply  a  limited  number  of  guaranteed, 
absolutely  fresh  eggs.  Price  50  cents  a  dozen,  at 
the  farm,  customers  to  pay  expressage.  S.  !'  Taber 
Willets,  The  Old  Brick  Farm,  Rosiyn,  Long  Island. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Winners  at  the  leading:  Connecticut  shows.  Ad¬ 
dress  HEDGE  LAWN  FARM,  Washington,  Conn. 
I).  S.  Hartwell,  Prop. 


THE  CELEBRATED  PARTRIDGES 


AND  ENGLISH 

,  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WI1NZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  &  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 
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A  Self-Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator 


’Fifteen-year  guarantee!  Yes,  an  actual  15-year  guarantee  on  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator, 

A  genuine,  legal,  hard  and  fast,  absolutely  binding  guarantee  for  the  full  legal  term  of  fifteen  years  of 

actual,  everyday  service  and  use  on  your  farm  or  in  your  dairy.  Think  of  it.  This  is  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  guarantee  ever  made  on  any  cream  separator.  It  is  the  only  cream  separator  on  which  there  is 
a  fifteen-year  guarantee— it  is  the  only  cream  separator  on  which  a  fifteen-year  guarantee  ^an  be  given. 


This  15-year  guarantee  is  made  possible  by  the  Severin  C.  Anker- 
Holth  self-balancing  bowl,  which  practically  eliminates  wear  and 
tear.  It  is  a  perfect  self-balance,  because  it  balances  automatically. 
There  is  no  possible  opportunity  for  it  to  get  out  of  balance.  The 
Sheffield  is  the  only  self-balancing  cream  separator  made  in  America. 
The  others  are  balanced  with  lead  or  solder.  For  proof  of  this  look 
inside  the  bowl  and  see.  We  guarantee  the  Sheffield  for  fifteen 


years — it  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  reason  why  we  can  afford  to  bind 
ourselves  to  you  in  this  unparalleled  guarantee  is  because  the  Sheffield 
Cream  Separator  is  made  with  the  most  astounding  mechanical  accu¬ 
racy.  We  know  there  can  be  no  defects  in  material  or  workmanship. 

«...  The  *ew  spl°tches  of  lead  dropped  inside  the  bowls  of  other 
manufacturers  to  make  the  bowl  balance  may  work  for  a 
little  while — for  a  year  perhaps — but  such  a  separator  cannot  be  truthfully  guaran¬ 
teed  for  even  six  months.  No  one  can  tell  when  these  splotches  of  lead  may  fly  off. 


You  Pay  Nothing  Down— 

No  Note,  No  Mortgage,  No  C.  0.  D. 

,  DON’T  PAY  US  A  CENT  until  you  have  tried  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator — until  you  have  given  it  a  full, 
complete,  prolonged  examination,  trial  and  actual  continued  working  test — the  actual  test — the  test  that  cannot  leave 
any  room  for  doubt.  Don’t  send  us  a  dollar  or  pay  us  anything  whatever  until  you  have  fully  and  freely  tried  the 
Sheffield  Cream  Separator  as  you  think  a  cream  separator  ought  to  be  tried — in  your  own  way — on  your  own  farm. 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  on  your  farm,  in  your  daii-y  or  wherever  you  want  to  use  a  cream 
separator  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  send  you  the  Sheffield  Separator  without  a  bit  of  quibbling  or  hesitancy.  Some  firms  pretend 
to  give  you  a  free  trial,  but  they  ask  you  to  give  them  your  money  first.  We  are  entirely  satisfied  to  let  our  cream  separator  speak  for 
itself.  The  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  sells  itself.  It  is  sold  in  no  other  way.  That  is  the  way  you  ought  to  buy  a  cream  separator. 

We  send  the  Sheffield  Separator  to  you  on  FREE  trial.  If  it  does  not  sell  itself  to  you  by  its  excellent  and  superior  work  in  every 
way,  send  it  right  back  to  us  our  expense,  and  no  questions  asked.  Test  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  in  every  way,  watch  your 
profits  go  up,  watch  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  your  cream.  Then  if  you  do  not  believe  you  waDt  a  cream  separator  just  send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  If,  however,  you  decide  to  keep  this  genuine  self-balancing  bowl  Sheffield — the  unrivaled  separator— the  separator 
that  gives  you  greater  profits  and  less  work  and  care  than  any  other — that  makes  every  cow  you  have  give  100%  greater  value,  and 
insures  you  greater  profits  than  you  ever  made  on  cream  before,  we  will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS! 

These  payments  are  so  small  you  will  hardly 
notice  them.  You  pay  out  of  your  increased 
profits  on  cream.  The  separator  always  more 
than  pays  for  itself. 


No.  1 


No.  2 


No.  3 
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Send  Today,  Your  Name  and  Address  Brings  the  Free  Book 

isk  for  this  book  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you.  It  is  free.  Place  your  name  on  the 
coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.  Then  we  will  send  you  our  great  free  book, 
“Profitable  Dairying,”  telling  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying,  butter  and 
cream— how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle,  how  to  make  them  twice  as  valuable  as  they 
are  now,  how  to  make  more  money  than  ever  before  cut  of  your  cows.  This  book  is 
written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  country— Prof.  G.H.  Benken- 
dor  f.  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis.,  andK.  L.  Hatch, 
Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winneconne.  Wis. 

We  Will  Also  Send  You  Our  FREE  CATALOG— 

describing  fully  the  great  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  and  telling  all 
about  our  liberal  terms.  Find  cut  about  these  terms,  anyway,  even 
if  you  don’t  expect  to  buy  a  cream  separator  just  now.  Remember — 
no  money  aown,  free  trial  and  easy  payments— and  we  let  the 
separator  tell  its  own  story.  The  most  sensational  offer  ever 
.  k  made  in  connection  with  a  cream  separator.  Our  catalog 
\^^tells  all  about  it.  Don’t  delay.  Sign  the  coupon  right  now. 
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SHEFFIELD  SEPARATOR  CO . 

1 9th  and  Marshall  BIvcL,  Dept.  3582?  Chicago 


We  give  you  here  positive  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Sheffield  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  over  two  other  cream  separators  of 
acknowledged  high-grade.  There  can  be  no 
more  clinching  proof  than  this — the  proof 
no  other  separator  manufacturer  would 
dare  let  you  make  if  a  Sheffield  were  around. 
We  show  you  here  three  test  tubes, 
all  of  the  very  samo  size.  Throe  portions 
of  milk,  each  portion  the  very  same  in 
quantity  were  taken  from  the  same  cows. 
One  portion  of  this  milk  was  run  through 
the  Sheffield  Cream  Separator  and  the  other 
two  quantities  were  run  through  the  other 
two  well-known  cream  separators  referred 
to  Figure  No.  1  illustrates  the  amount  of 
cream  extracted  by  the  Sheffield.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  that  it  is  at  least  85%  more 
than  that  extracted  by  the  separator  whose 
product  in  cream  is  shown  in  figure  No.  2. 
This  separator  cost  835.00  more  than  the 
Sheffield,  and  yet  you  can  see  that  only 
threo-fourthsas  much  cream  wasextracted 
from  the  same  amount  of  milk.  This  test 
was  made  not  only  once,  but  over  and  over 


again  until  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  judges  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Sheffield. 

In  figure  No.  3  we  show  you  tho  amount 
of  cream  extracted  by  a  separator  well 
known  to  the  trade,  and  looked  upon  as  a 
“good”  machine.  This  separator  costa 
20%  less  than  the  Sheffield,  but  it  ex¬ 
tracted  S0%  less  cream.  No  proof  could 
be  more  positive— more  SURE  than  this. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convincing.  The 
Sheffield  is  the  peer  of  all  cream  separators, 
and  we  are  willing  to  PROVE  this  by  send¬ 
ing  the  Sheffield  toyou  without  ALLOWING 
you  to  pay  any  money  for  it.  We  want  to 
give  you  the  proof  in  reality— the  proof 
before  your  very  eyes— that  we  show  you 
here  on  this  page.  Sign  the  coupon  and 
get  the  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying." 
This  book  regularly  sells  for  25  cents.  But 
we  offer  it  FREE.  And  besides  we  send  our 
free  catalog  telling  all  about  the  Sheffield 
machine  and  all  about  the  great  Free  Trial, 
No-Money-Down,  Easy  Payment  Offer. 
Send  the  Coupon  Today- 
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DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 


in  any  quantities,  from  single  Barrels  to  Carloads,  direct  from  our  1200  acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours.  All  the  new 

and  standard  varieties  that  we  have  found  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  such  as 

Bo  wee  Moneymakers  Carmans 

Queens  Raleighs  Gold  Coin 

Northers  Sonias  State  of  Maine 

Rose  Green  Mountains  American  Giant 

And  Many  Others 


.  —  ■ 
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Cobblers 
Ohios 
Six  Weeks 
Manistees 


OVER  50,000 1  BUSHELS 

in  store  at  this 
writing  and  the 
best  stock  we 
have  ever  had  in 
our  warehouses. 

We  had  favor¬ 
able  weather  in 
northwestern 
New  York  last 
season  and  we  did 
not  have  a  field 
that  was  affected 

with  blight,  rot  or  disease  in  any  form,  therefore  our  Seed  Potatoes  are  healthy,  dependable  seed,  full  of  vigor, 
the  kind  that  will  give  you  abundant  crops,  if  you  do  your  part  and  give  them  a  chance. 

The  New  York  Produce  News  states  editorially,  issue  of  November  20th,  “There  are  no  better  Seed 
Potatoes  than  those  grown  in  the  State  of  New  York.” 

We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  best  potato  section  of  the  Empire  State  and  DSBBLE’S  SEEB 
POTATOES  are  the  BEST  THAT  GROW  but  after  all,  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.”  Over  a 
hundred  Farmers  have  written  us  that  Dibble's  Seed  Potatoes  have  doubled  their  crops.  They  are  recommended 
by  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges,  Editors  of  this  and  other  leading  Farm  Papers  and  are  planted 
by  thousands  of  Farmers  annually.  They  have  “  made  good  ”  to  such  an  extent  that  in  15  years,  the  sales  have 
increased  from  less  than  500  bushels,  the  first  year,  to  over  100,000  bushels. 

Notwithstanding  our  Seed  Potatoes  are  the  Best  in  America,  our  prices  are  very  low,  (about  one-half  what 
the  city  seedsman  has  to  charge  owing  to  high  rents, etc.)  as  we  own  our  own  Farms  and  Warehouses  located 
right  here  in  the  country  and  ship  from  the  Grower  to  You • 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


Dibble’s  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds 

D.  B.  brand  are  Government  tested  and  are  the  beat  seed  on  the  American  market. 
We  use  absolutely  the  highest  grade  that  money  will  buy,  have  our  seed  tested  at  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  know  our  seeds  wi  II  please  you-  You 
cannot  afford  to  sow  weed  seeds  or  seeds  of  poor  germination.  Send  us  your  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  Grass  seed  orders  and  you  will  get  the 
highest  class  seeds  possible  to  procure.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  goods,  look  them  over,  test  them  any  way  you 
choose,  send  samples  to  your  Experiment  Station  if 
you  wish,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  Dibble’s 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  seeds  are  the  best  you  ever 
saw,  send  them  back  to  us  by  first  freight  and  we  will 
refund  your  money  and  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

Samples  Tree. 

Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century 
Oats 

The  earliest,  strongest  growing,  most  productive 
variety  ever  tested  by  us,  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
Eastern  States.  On  our  own  farms,  growing  from  120- 
200  acres  annually,  Twentieth  Century  Oats  have  aver¬ 
aged  over  twice  the  yield  per  acre  for  the  United 
States  for  six  years  in  succession. 

Several  farmers  have  written  us  reporting  yields  of 
100  bushels  per  acre  and  better,  while  many  others  say 
that  Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century  Oats  doubled  their 
crops.  On  the  Cornell  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  last  year, 
our  Oats  yielded  practically  twice  as  much  as  the  Col¬ 
lege  grown  Clydesdale  variety. 

Twentieth  Century  Oats  are  pure,  white,  thin 
hulled,  weigh  34218  pounds  per  bushel;  straw  is  ex¬ 
tremely  stiff,  heads  branching,  10-12  inches  in  length, 
and  the  grain  is  thoroughly  recleaned. 

Two  and  a  half  bushel  bag’,  $2.25; 

10  bushels,  $S  ;  lOO  bushels,  $75. 

Send  for  Samples.  Sacks  Free. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Seed  Corn  should  be  adapted  to 
the  section  in' which  it  is  to  be  grown.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  bring  the  big,  rank  growing  corns  of  the 
Middle  West,  or  the  tall,  late  types  of  the  South  into 
our  country.  Our  seasons  are  too  short  to  produce 
ripened  grain  from  these  varieties,  and  the  foliage  is 
rank,  lush  and  sour  when  put  in  the  silo.  How  do  we 
know  this?  From  experience,  as  we  grow  thousands 
of  bushels  annually  on  our  own  farms  and  know  just 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

As  the  result  of  our  extensive  field  tests  carried  on 
during  the  past  six  years,  we  recommend  just  three 
kinds  of  corn  for  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

Dibble’s  M&mmoth  Yellow  Flint 

is  the  earliest,  largest  growing,  most  productive  Flint 
corn  grown,  ripening  with  us  here  in  western  New  York 
in  100  days.  Stalks  average  8-1,0  feet  in  height,  ears  10-15  inches  in  length.  This  is  the 
corn  that  gave  H.  A.  Medlong,  of  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  480  bushels  from  two  acres. 


equal  to  over  115  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  and  produced  for  O.  D. 
of  New  Hampshire,  243  bushels  from  a  peck  of  seed. 

Bushel,  $2;  2-bushel  bag,  $3;  10  ^bushels  or  over,  $1.35 
per  bushel. 

Bags  Free.  Send  for  Samples.  Test  It  yourself. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED 
CATALOG 
19  10 


NORTHERN  GK9WN 
SEED  POTATOES 
CJQK3ST  OATS 
CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEED 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE, ,  SEED  GROWER. 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  FT.  Y. 


Dibble’s  Eighty  Day  Yellow  Dent 

Without  question,  the  best  dent  for  the  silo,  where  sea¬ 
sons  are  short  and  frost  comes  early.  On  our  farms 
it  lias  proven  earlier  than  the  well-known  Pride  of  the 
North,  produces  at  least  a  third  more  foliage,  and  is  a 
wonderful  yielder,  as  it  grows,  as  a  rule,  when  properly 
planted,  two  ears  per  stalk.  We  offer  only  high  grade 
pedigree  seed  from  hand-picked  selected  ears,  showing 
a  germination  test  of  95-98#. 

Bushel,  $2;  2-bushel  hag,  $3;  10 
bushels  or  over,  $1.40  per  bushel. 

Bags  Free.  Liberal  Samples  for  the  asking. 

Dibble's  Improved  Early 
Learning 

has  been  grown  by  us  in  western  New  York  for  the 
past  six  years.  It  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  old 
Learning,  and  matures  ready  for  the  harvest  in  from 
100-110  days.  Dibble’s  Improved  Learning  grows  from 
10  15  feet  m  height,  splendidly  eared.  Time  and  again 
we  ha  ve  raised  30  tons  of  ensilage  per  acre,  putting  into 
our  silos  corn  that  would  have  husked  125  bushels  of 
well  ripened  ears.  This  is  the  best  variety  for  the 
silo,  and  thousands  of  our  dairymen  customers  plant 
it  year  after  year.  J.  II.  Godfrey,  Trumansburg,  N.Y., 
reports:  “Germination  test  98#,  filled  TWO  silos, 
each  14x33  feet,  from  12 14  acres.  Best  field  of  corn  in 
this  section.’’  Our  Learning  is  thoroughbred  stock, 
hand  selected,  full  of  vitality,  testing  95#  and  better. 

Bushel,  $2;  2-bushel  hag,  $3;  10 
bushels  or  over,  $1.35  per  bushel. 

Bags  Free.  Sample  if  you  like,  test  It  any 
way  you  wish  and  we  will  have  your  order. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

For  1910  is  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year. 
The  covers  are  beautiful  specimens  of  soft  toned  color 
work,  and  the  interior  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
photo  engravings  showing  our  Seed  Potatoes  and  other 
Farm  Seeds  as  they  are. 

This  Catalog  Is  Different  From  Others. 

We  tell  the  plain  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  situa¬ 
tion.  Our  descriptions  are  accurate,  carefully  written, 
free  from  exaggeration  and  thoroughly  dependable. 
In  it  you  will  find  100  testimonial  letters  from  as  many 


are  all  that  we  claim  and  MORE, 
farmers,  and  is  absolutely  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  Address 


Box  B,  Uoneoye  Falls,  New  Y orli. 
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STRAWBERRIES  IN  “MICHIGAN’S  ICE  BOX.” 
Fine  Fruit  on  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

In  this  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
strawberry  growing  on  a  commercial  scale  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date.  The  ground  here  is  a  glacial 
drift,  and  inclined  to  be  stony.  This  is  the  way  we 
take  care  of  our  plants.  We  plant,  by  the  hill  system, 
rows  30  inches  apart,  plants  15  inches  apart.  We  take 
plants  from  the  propagating  beds,  which,  besides  a 
good  top,  have  a  large  root  development.  These 
plants  are  obtained  by  picking  out  the  runners  which 


is  made.  This  tool  makes  a  wedge-shaped  hole  six 
inches  deep,  six  inches  wide,  and  two  inches  across  at 
the  top.  We  use  this  tool  because  the  ground  is  so 
stony  that  other  tools  do  not  work  well.  One  man 
making  holes,  another  planting,  and  a  boy  dropping, 
makes  a  good  crew.  The  planter  takes  the  plant,  and 
gives  it  a  twist  in  the  hole.  With  his  other  fist  lie 
pushes  the  earth  firmly  around  the  plant.  A  man 
can  plant  as  quickly  as  a  boy  can  drop  the  plants. 

Cultivation  is  commenced  as  soon  as  the  planting  is 
done,  and  the  plants  hoed  as  soon  as  the  weeds  grow. 
Weeds  growing  close  to  the  plants  are  hand  pulled. 


graded  into  fancy,  seconds,  and  culls.  We  pick  every 
other  day.  In  the  grading  is  where  most  growers  fall 
down.  Grading  pays  in  strawberries  as  in  apples.  The 
fancies  sell  from  15  to  25  cents  a  box;  the  seconds,  $2 
a  crate;  culls  go  at  $1.50.  We  sell  direct,  and  get 
all  the  consumer’s  dollar.  After  the  berries  are 
picked,  the  field  is  plowed,  and  sowed  to  buckwheat. 
This  is  plowed  down,  and  next  year  potatoes  planted. 
Grain  and  clover  follow.  Our  reason  for  only  one 
year’s  fruiting  is  that  the  second  year  the  berries  are 
not  as  large  and  we  want  large  berries.  Our  season 
is  from  about  June  20  to  July  15,  and  we  use  Dunlap, 


FANCY  STRAWBERRIES  AS  GROWN  IN  A  COLD  COUNTRY. 


have  the  largest  crowns,  each  year,  and  using  them  in 
the  propagating  beds.  They  are  not  allowed  to  blos¬ 
som.  The  sale  of  surplus  plants  about  pays  for  them 
all,  thus  making  the  plan  feasible. 

After  digging,  which  is  done  with  a  potato  fork,  the 
plants  are  cleaned  of  all  dead  leaves,  runner  stems, 
and  blossoms,  and,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  trimmed  to 
two  leaves.  For  a  planter,  we  use  a  tool,  homemade  as 
follows:  Take  a  2  x  6  timber,  about  3 pi  feet  long,  and 
mark  oft  a  strip  two  inches  wide  to  six  inches  from  one 
end.  Mark  this  off  at  right  angles,  and  saw  out.  After 
driving  some  nails  into  this  six  inch  piece,  to  keep  it 
fiom  splitting  off,  trim  to  a  wedge.  Take  some  heavy 
sneet  iron  and  sheath  it.  T  rim  off  the  long  handle. 
By  nailing  two  pieces  of  wood  on  the  handle,  a  marker 


All  blossoms  are  picked  as  soon  as  formed.  When  the 
runners  start,  we  cut  them  off  by  using  a  sharp  hoe, 
the  shank  of  which  has  been  straightened.  A  file  is 
taken  along  to  sharpen  up  whenever  the  hoe  gets  dull. 
We  use  a  fine  spring-tooth  cultivator.  By  Fall  these 
plants  touch  each  other  in  the  rows.  We  used  to 
mulch  with  straw,  but  shall  not  this  year.  The  ground 
does  not  heave,  snow  covers  it  early,  and  the  dead 
leaves  will  make  mulch  enough  to  keep  the  berries 
clean. 

In  the  Spring,  the  patch  is  cultivated  and  hoed  until 
the  berries  begin  to  get  some  size,  and  then  no  more 
cultivating  is  done.  For  picking  we  use  a  three-box 
carrier,  and  roughly  grade  the  berries  in  the  field.  The 
berries  are  then  taken  into  a  cool  basement,  and  re- 


Sample,  Parsons  Beauty,  Clyde  and  a  few  of  others. 
We  use  mostly  Dunlaps.  odin  eskil. 

Michigan. 

R-  N.-Y. — This  experience  shows  one  main  reason 
for  mulching  berries.  Solid  freezing  does  not  seem 
to  injure  the  plants;  in  fact,  one  benefit  from  the 
mulch  covering  is  that  it  prevents  the  sun  from  thaw¬ 
ing  out  the  upper  part  of  the  soil.  Alternate  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  lifts  and  settles  the  soil,  and  if 
this  is  kept  up  the  shallow-rooted  plants  are  slowly 
lifted  out  until  the  lower  part  of  the  crown  is  ex¬ 
posed.  The  large  hill  plants  being  firmly  rooted  do 
not  seem  to  require  mulching  so  much  as  those  in 
matted  rows.  Up  in  “Michigan’s  ice  box”  there  is 
little  danger  that  the  ground  will  thaw  in  Winter. 
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SOME  HOPE  FARM  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  picture  shown  below  is  made  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  early  September.  The  little  boy  holds 
a  plant  of  the  Marshall  variety.  This  plant  was  set 
out  in  April — the  picture  showing  about  five  months’ 
growth.  It  was  an  ordinary  runner  plant  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  season’s  growth  grown  in  the  North  and  shipped 
some  150  miles  to  Hope  Farm.  The  plants  in  this  field 
stand  24  x  18  inches.  The  runners  are  cut  off  so 
that  each  single  plant  forms  a  large  “hill.”  You  will 
notice  the  large  top  and  deep  roots.  Such  a  plant  is 
well  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  both  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  thaw  and  freeze  of  the  upper  soil  can  hardly 
stir  these  great  roots  where  smaller  matted-row 
plants  would  be  pulled  up.  Such  a  plant  also  stands 
the  drought  on  soil  that  is  filled  with  vegetable  matter. 
No  ordinary  treatment  can  make  such  plants.  This  soil 
is  naturally  strong,  and  was  coated  with  manure — 40 
loads  to  the  acre.  This  was  plowed  under  and  chemi¬ 
cals  added.  The  plants  were  worked  about  20  times 
with  horse,  wheel  hoe  or  hand  hoe.  In  a  good  season 
such  handling  means  10,000  quarts  to  the  acre  at  the 
best.  That  is  our  limit,  and  we  consider  it  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  yield  for  fancy  berries.  Larger  yields  are  re¬ 
ported,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  match  them — 
though  such  plants  as  the  one  shown  will  easily  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  quart.  We  have  been  asked  if  fancy 
Marshalls  at  an  average  of  10  cents  a  quart  will  pay 
better  than  smaller  fruit  in  matted  rows  at  eight  cents. 
We  would  from  choice  grow  Marshalls  at  that  figure. 


NOTES  ON  WALNUT  CULTURE. 

A  number  of  letters  have  reached  me  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  asking  about 
walnut  grafting,  and  what  varieties  are 
best  and  hardiest,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of 
these  letters  are  from  localities  where 
the  mercury  falls  quite  low  in  Winter 
and  sometimes  snow  lies  deep  upon  the 
ground.  In  answer  to  any  and  all  who 
contemplate  planting  English  or  Persian 
walnut  trees,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not 
know  how  low  a  temperature  the  trees 
will  stand,  but  I  do  know  that  several 
times  in  my  experience  many  trees  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  have  been  seriously 
injured  by  cold,  and  25  deg.  above  is 
about  as  cold  as  it  ever  gets  in  my  loca¬ 
tion.  So  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
risky  to  plant  the  standard  sorts  of  wal¬ 
nuts  in  locations  where  the  temperature 
ever  gets  much  below  25  deg.  Also,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  there  seems  to 
be  little  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the 
different  varieties,  the  French  Mayette, 

Franquette,  Alpine,  etc.,  having  suffered 
quite  as  much  as  the  ordinary  seedlings, 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  wal¬ 
nut  growers  that  the  kinds  which  are  late 
in  budding  in  the  Spring  are  safer  from 
frosts  than  the  earlier  kinds,  and  possibly 
that  may  be  true  in  some  colder  loca¬ 
tions,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  differ¬ 
ence.  In  fact  we  have  never  lost  a  crop 
of  nuts  from  Spring  frosts  in  30  years. 

On  the  other  hand  the  earlier  kinds  seem 
to  mature  their  nuts  a  little  earlier,  and 
they  come  out  of  the  hull  cleaner  than 
the  kinds  that  are  later  in  starting  in 
the  Spring.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
anyone  contemplating  planting  walnuts 
would  be  wise  to  experiment  with  a  few  trees  be¬ 
fore  planting  largely  in  sections  where  they  have  not 
been  thoroughly  tested.  H.  G.  K. 

San  Jose,  Cal. _ 

STARTING  TO  TRAIN  GRAPE  VINES. 

I.ast  Spring  I  planted  150  grape  vines  in  three  rows, 
eight  feet  apart,  and  vines  eight  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
Will  it  he  necessary  to  train  vines  this  season?  If  so, 
I  would  like  to  build  a  trellis.  IIow  high  would  be  best 
to  make  it  and  would  it  be  well  to  place  a  post  at  each 
vine,  or,  if  not  how  far  apart?  What  size  wire  to  use, 
how  high  should  the  first  wire  be  from  the  ground,  and 
how  much  space  between  the  others  that  may  be  needed? 

Montville,  N.  J.  D.  C. 

If  D.  C.’s  ground  is  a  good  soil  for  grapes  he  has 
put  his  vines  just  about  right  for  distance  each  way, 
and  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  put  up  the  trellis. 
To  begin  with,  he  will  want  good  heavy  chestnut 
posts  nine  feet  in  length.  These  are  put  into  the 
ground  fully  3%  feet  to  prevent  frost  from  throwing 
them  out,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  setting  too 
many  posts.  The  end  posts  should  be  the  heaviest, 
and  be  well  set,  and  a  brace  12  or  14  feet  long  fitted 
into  a  notch  cut  into  the  post  about  15  inches  from 
the  top.  The  lower  end  of  the  brace  should  be  firmly 
set  against  a  stout  stake  well  driven  into  the  ground. 
He  should  set  his  end  post  about  five  feet  outside  the 
first  grapevine,  and  if  this  is  carefully  and  firmly  set, 
the  other  posts  in  the  row  may  be  placed  so  as  to  have 
four  vines  between  the  posts. 
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To  train  his  vines  properly  he  will  require  four  lines 
of  wire.  The  first  should  be  a  No.  10  wire  placed  2 ^2 
feet  from  the  ground;  the  others  can  be  No.  12  wire, 
placed  eight  inches,  16  inches  and  30  inches  above  the 
first.  The  staples  should  be  strong  enough  to  support 
the  wires,  and  should  not  be  driven  up  tight,  as  it  is 
well  to  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
wires.  The  wires  may  be  fastened  to  the  end  posts 
by  simply  winding  them  about  the  posts  three  or  four 
times  and  carrying  the  end  back  about  two  foot  and 
winding  it  about  the  wire.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
stretch  the  wires  tight  when  putting  them  up,  as  they 
will  soon  begin  to  sag.  This  part  of  the  work  I 
usually  attend  to  myself,  and  to  stretch  wire  properly 
on  a  400-foot  row  three  men  are  required,  and  they 
should  have  good  pliers.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
put  my  wires  up  satisfactorily  with  any  stretcher  I 
have  used.  I  always  like  to  get  my  trellis  up  for  the 
second  year’s  growth  of  vine,  as  I  then  shape  the 
growth  to  conform  to  my  trellis.  The  wood  should  be 
taken  up  to  the  first  wire  as  nearly  straight  as  possible, 
and  then  forked,  tying  each  end  along  the  wire;  then 
as  the  new  growth  becomes  stocky  enough  to  tie  to 
the  wires,  it  is  carried  up  perpendicularly  and  tied  as 
it  goes.  This  plan  gives  a  low-headed  vine,  and  I 
have  found  it  to  give  best  results,  when  the  vines  are 
not  allowed  to  overbear.  w.  h.  goldsmith. 

New  Jersey.  _ _ 

SOME  STRAWBERRY  QUESTIONS. 

I  grow  strawberries  in  hedge-rows  set  three  feet  apart. 
The  rows  are  now  about  15  inches  wide.  I  am  thinking 
of  changing  to  the  hill  system  by  chopping  out  surplus 
plants,  next  Summer,  so  that  the  hills  will  stand  two  feet 


SOME  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AT  HOPE  FARM 


March  b, 

better  for  having  been  moved.  I  have  had  the  Wm. 
Belt  to  produce  berries  three  inches  in  diameter  on 
plants  that  were  transplanted  the  April  before.  On 
a  few  occasions  when  I  have  had  plants  on  sandy 
soil,  they  were  taken  up  very  early  and  expressed  to 
customers  for  immediate  fruiting,  and  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  have  a  friend  in  Washington  whose  garden 
is  so  overrun  with  chickweed  that  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  he  takes  up  all  of  his  strawberry 
plants  and  heels  them  in  in  frames  and  covers  them 
deeply  with  straw.  Early  in  the  Spring  he  prepares 
his  ground  and  sets  out  the  plants  to  raise  a  crop  for 
market  the  same  season.  Another  man  near  Buffalo, 
who  was  a  noted  grower,  took  prizes  on  berries  that 
were  grown  on  newly  transplanted  plants.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  the  work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out.  My  way  would  be  as  follows :  First  get 
the  new  bed  ready.  It  should  be  made  fine,  and  if 
not  rich  enough,  some  old  manure  or  compost  should 
be  well  stirred  into  the  rows  to  bring  them  to  the 
condition  of  potting  soil.  Then  take  a  pail  of  water 
and  a  spading  fork  to  the  bed  where  the  young  plants 
are,  and  take  them  up  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
the  roots.  After  removing  the  dead  leaves  and  runners 
drop  each  one  into  the  water.  Then  carry  them  to  the 
new  bed  and  plant  carefully,  aiming  to  have  each  root 
in  close  contact  with  the  fine,  rich  soil.  If  the  bed  is 
covered  with  two  inches  of  manure  it  will  need  noth¬ 
ing  but  water  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  If  one  is  willing 
to  take  the  trouble,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  every  day  after  the  fruit  is  set.  This  will  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  berries,  and  is  very  helpful  in 
producing  show  fruit.-  m.  crawford. 

Ohio. 

I  never  have  undertaken  to  transplant 
yearling  plants  in  the  Spring,  but  I  have 
a  way  of  transplanting  immediately  aft¬ 
er  fruiting,  which,  if  used  early  in  the 
Spring,  I  should  think  would  produce  a 
full  crop,  though  I  think  it  would  be  too 
expensive  for  fruit-raising.  I  use  it  to 
get  runners  of  a  new  variety.  I  clear 
around  the  strongest  plants  so  that  I  can 
take  them  out  with  a  ball  of  earth  six  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter  attached  to  the 
roots ;  make  holes  correspondingly  large, 
and  transplant  with  a  spade.  Trim  the 
foliage  mostly  all  off  and,  if  hot  and  dry, 
keep  watered  for  a  short  time.  In  this 
way  I  have  moved  large  numbers  of 
seedling  plants  with  runners  all  attached, 
immediately  after  fruiting,  and  generally 
get  a  good  stand  of  runners  and  fruit 
for  the  next  season.  This  disturbs  the 
plants  so  little  that  I  should  think  it 
would  work  early  in  the  Spring  with 
good  results.  Of  course  I  only  plant  a 
small  number  if  I  wish  to  plow  the 
ground  where  the  plants  stood. 

New  Jersey.  thomas  r.  hunt. 
No;  if  done  very  early  in  the  season 
with  extra  care  and  soil  and  weather 
conditions  are  extremely  favorable  and 
continue  so  until  the  plant  recovers, 
from  the  shock  and  is  again  able  to 
gather  plant  food  from  the  soil  in 
a  natural  manner  it  might  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  Some  one  who  has  taken  extra 
pains  in  moving  and  been  favored  with 
ideal  conditions  will  report  a  success, 
but  those  trying  to  follow  his  methods 


apart  each  way.  Dunlap  and  Sample  do  best  for  me.  Do 
you  think  these  varieties  would  do  well  in  hills?  The 
soil  is  good  black  loam  highly  enriched  with  rotten  manure. 
In  setting  out  a  new  patch,  would  it  do  to  set  berries  in 
rows  four  feet  apart  with  a  row  of  early  potatoes  between, 
or  would  the  potatoes  shade  the  berries  too  much?  The 
potatoes  would  be  dug  in  July.  Tlease  give  composition  of 
good  commercial  fertilizer  for  berries.  l.  s.  m. 

Illinois. 

The  change  can  be  made  by  chopping  out  plants  with 
hoes.  We  have  done  this  with  fair  success.  The  great 
objection  is  that  you  cannot  get  the  rows  exactly 
straight  without  transplanting  some  of  the  plants.  This 
makes  it  harder  to  cultivate.  Dunlap  and  Sample  will 
do  reasonably  well  in  hill  culture.  Before  planting 
other  crops  between  rows  of  strawberries  you  must 
realize  what  it  means  to  keep  them  all  clean.  On  good 
soil  well  filled  with  humus  and  well  fed  it  is  possible 
to  grow  different  crops  together,  but  unless  we  were 
crowded  for  room  we  would  not  try  it.  Better  give  the 
strawberries  the  entire  ground.  A  mixture  of  five 
parts  fine  ground  bone,  two  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
one  part  nitrate  of  soda  will  work  well. 

MOVING  LARGE  STRAWBERRIES. 

Have  you  ever  been  able  to  transplant  strawberry  plants 
in  early  Spring  (yearling  plants)  and  obtain  from  them 
as  much  fruit  as  from  smaller  plants  left  undisturbed?  We 
have  never  been  able  to  do  it.  If  it  can  be  done  we  would 
like  to  know  how. 

I  have  transplanted  strawberry  plants  in  the  early 
Spring  with  such  success  that  I  thought  they  fruited 


will  generally  meet  with  much  disappointment  and  loss 
for  the  reason  that  few  will  take  the  pains  in  moving, 
and  the  ideal  conditions  very  rarely  occur.  Reports 
of  successful  results  from  freak  operations  always 
seem  to  find  many  ready  to  repeat  the  operation,  al¬ 
most  invariably  to  their  loss.  I  believe  this  is  true 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  question  under  consideration, 
but  applies  equally  to  all  branches  of  agriculture. 
Very  few  seem  to  realize  the  great  loss  the  root  system 
of  a  transplanted  plant  sustains.  With  the  most  care¬ 
ful  digging  a  large  percentage  of  the  active  feeding 
rootlets  are  destroyed,  and  the  roots  retained  are  not 
active  in  gathering  plant  food,  but  act  rather  as  con¬ 
veyors  of  the  plant  food  gathered  by  the  minute  feed¬ 
ing  rootlets,  many  of  which  are  hardly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  A  new  system  of  feeding  rootlets  must  be 
established  before  active  growth  can  take  place,  and 
the  growth  made  by  the  plant  before  this  new  root 
system  is  started  is  made  from  the  stored-up  energy  in 
the  plant,  and  at  its  expense.  g.  r.  schauber. 


No  doubt  but  that  the  R.  I.  Greening  apple  is  coming  back 
into  favor  with  growers.  The  color  used  to  be  against  it. 
Now,  more  and  more  buyers  are  getting  down  under  the 
skin. 

Gasoline  motor  cars  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  Lon¬ 
don,  driving  out  horses,  that  the  supply  of  stable  manure 
has  been  cut  short.  Gardeners  who  formerly  depended 
on  this  manure  are  now  driven  to  fertilizers  and  com¬ 
posts  made  of  sods,  muck  and  all  wastes.  The  same  thing 
is  being  felt  near  New  York. 
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TOP- WORKING  SEEDLING  APPLE  TREES. 

In  the  reports  of  the  great  New  England  fruit  show 
I  cannot  find  that  anything  has  been  said  of  what 
I  call  “our  natural  resources — partly  developed.”  I 
have  reference  to  the  thousands  of  wild  appple  trees 
in  New  England  that  simply  await  the  hand  of  man 
to  convert  them  into  money-makers.  I  dare  say  that 
there  are  but  few  towns  in  New  Hampshire  that  one 
cannot  find  innumerable  natural  apple  trees,  ranging 
from  a  few  years  to  30  and  40  years,  sapping  the 
ground,  and  in  return  only  helping  to  fill  the  cider  car 
or  piecing  out  the  pig  ration.  I  know  from  observa¬ 
tion  that  each  year  new  trees  sprout  up  in  many  of 
our  rocky  fields,  only  to  be  cut  down  by  the  unobserv¬ 
ing  or  “don’t-care”  mowers.  These  trees,  if  permit¬ 
ted  to  live,  and  at  the  proper  time  grafted  and  properly 
cared  for  afterward,  would  make  long-lived  and  profit¬ 
able  trees.  This  has  been  proved  in  numerous  cases. 

Fig.  95  shows  a  tree 
grafted  on  my  farm  five 
years  ago,  from  which  I 
picked  practically  a 
barrel  of  No.  1  Bald¬ 
wins  last  year. 

E.  w.  J.  HEARTY. 

Interested  to  know 
more  about  this  tree  we 
asked  Mr.  Hearty  the 
following  questions : 

“How  large  was  stump 
of  tree  when  grafted?” 

“Two  and  one-quarter 
inches  to  2%  inches  in 
diameter.” 

“How  long  growing?” 

“I  should  say  seven 
years.” 

“How  grafted?” 

“Butt  sawed  off  two 
feet  ifrom  the  ground, 
two  scions  inserted,  one 
scion  removed  the  second 
year.  When  grafted  the 
butt  was  limbless.  It  is 
a  treat  to  watch  the  scion 
scramble  to  make  a  top 
to  balance  the  roots.” 

“What  about  trim¬ 

ming?” 

“No  trimming  except 

to  space  the  branches.  It 
is  surprising  what  sym¬ 
metrical  tops  these  seed¬ 
ling  trees  make.  They 

develop  lateral  branches, 
practically  at  right 
angles  to  the  main 

branch,  and  one  does  not 
feel  that  a  slight  strain 
will  result  in  a  split  at 
the  crotch.” 

“How  was  this  tree 
fertilized?” 

“My  recollection  is  not 
clear  as  to  how  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  used.  The  tree 
under  discussion  is  in  a 
field  where  I  have  plant¬ 
ed  a  young  orchard  and 
the  seedling  tree  was 
probably  treated  similarly 
to  the  others,  i.  e.,  the 
year  of  planting  two 
pounds  bone  meal  and 
one  pound  muriate  of 
potash.  The  sod  was 
turned  over  out  to  where 

I  believed  the  roots  extended,  and  then  heavily 
mulched  with  weedy  hay  that  I  considered  unfit  for 
my  horses  to  eat.  Each  year  I  have  added  mulch,  In 
addition  the  tree  has  had  one  application  of  horse 
manure.  I  will  say  that  the  land  slopes  on  two  sides 
of  this- tree,  but  I  think  there  is  no  added  benefit  be¬ 
cause  of  its  location,  for  I  have  other  trees  doing 
equally  well  and  not  so  situated.” 

Are  not  borers  bad  in  these  wild  trees?  A  good 
many  growers  offer  this  objection  to  them.” 

A  e  have  to  fight  them.  We  make  it  a  practice  to 
go  over  all  our  trees  three  times  a  year,  June,  August 
and  the  latter  part  of  September.  We  never  fail  to 
find  some.  At  one  time  we  looked  upon  this  task 'as 
an  arduous  one,  but  system  has  reduced  it  to,  may  I 
sa\,  a  mere  detail.  We  get  them  generally  before 
much  mischief  has  been  done,  and  we  invariably  have 
our  little  pot  of  white  lead  to  paint  the  scars.  The 


“How  thickly  are  these  wild  trees  scattered?” 

“In  my  fields  I  have  yearlings  three  to  10  feet  apart, 
then  again  a  tree  comes  to  life  30  to  40  feet  away 
from  its  nearest  neighbor.  I  am  planning  to  start  a 
nursery  next  Spring,  simply  to  make  a  temporary 
home  for  those  that  would  have  to  suffer  in  the  thin¬ 
ning  proces.  I  believe  these  seedlings  that  I  plan  to 
transfer  to  the  nursery  will,  if  given  proper  attention 
and  a  chance  to  develop  strong  roots,  make  trees  for 
permanent  setting  that  no  commercial  nursery  stock 
can  equal.” 

“Have  you  ever  tried  mulching?  Your  conditions 
would  seem  very  favorable  for  testing  this  system.” 

“I  am -deeply  interested  in  your  articles  under  this 
heading,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  be  made  to  apply.  In  one  field  I  planted 
six  rows  of  trees,  40  feet  apart.  As  far  as  I  know 
each  tree  at  planting  received  similar  treatment.  Be- 


CAULIFLOWER  SEED  GROWN  UNDER  GLASS 
Results  Secured  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  reader  asked  if  it  is  possible  to  raise 
seed  from  cauliflower  plants  under  glass.  Prof.  L.  C. 
Corbett  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  replied 
that  such  seed  can  certainly  be  developed.  Now  we  are 
asked  if  it  would  have  any  special  value  if  produced  in 
this  way!  The  answer  follows,  and  the  experiment  will 
be  interesting  to  cauliflower  growers. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  seed  of  cauliflower 
grown  from  pot  plants  I  will  say  that  we  have  had 
most  excellent  results  from  this  method.  In  fact,  we 
are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  special  forcing  strain 
of  cauliflower  by  growing  seed  in  this  way.  Two 
years  work  now  indicates  that  we  shall  be  exceedingly 
successful  in  this  enterprise.  The  seed  is  of  high 
vitality  and  a  large  quantity  is  obtained  from  a  single 
plant.  In  fact,  we  were  able  to  get  from  a  single 
individual  plant  enough  seed  to  plant  two  crops  in  a 

greenhouse  20  feet  wide 
and  100  feet  long.  The 
progeny  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  which  we  have  made 
is  very  quick  maturing, 
very  uniform  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  of  exceedingly 
high  quality. 

I  am  in  position  to  say 
we  are  endeavoring  to 
develop  special  forcing 
strains  of  tomatoes,  let¬ 
tuce,  cucumbers  and 
melons,  as  well  as  cauli¬ 
flower.  We  hope  to 
have  seed  of  the  lettuce 
to  place  in  the  hands 
of  commercial  growers 
next  season,  and  possibly 
also  sufficient  seed  of  the 
cauliflower  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  slight 
test  of  it.  Understand, 
we  do  not  intend  to 
make  a  distribution  of 
this  high-grade  product 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a 
distribution,  but  propose 
placing  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
selected  growers  to  de¬ 
termine  its  commercial 
value.  Our  idea  is  to 
develop  a  system  by 
which  those  who  wish  to 
produce  a  superior  grade 
of  forcing-house  pro¬ 
ducts  can  secure  from  us 
stock  seed  which  will 
enable  them  to  start  an 
industry  of  their  own  by 
growing  their  own  seed 
after  the  manner  of  the 
procedure  explained  in 
answer  to  the  query  re¬ 
garding  the  handling  of 
cauliflower. 

L.  C.  CORBETT. 


A  BALDWIN  TOP  ON  A  WILD  APPLE  SEEDLING.  Fig 
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tween  rows  1  and  2  I  planted  potatoes  first  year,  beans 
second  year.  The  trees  were  also  mulched  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  application  of  bone  meal  and  potash.  First 
year  rows  3  and  4  were  simply  mulched,  and  I  applied 
bone  meal  and  potash.  Second  year,  corn  and  beans 
between.  Trees  also  mulched.  Rows  5  and  G  received 
no  cultivation,  but  mulched  and  fertilized  as  were  rows 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Rows  1  and  2  were  half  again  as  large 
as  rows  3  and  4,  and  twice  as  large  as  5  and  6.  The 
above  trees  are  in  a  field  that  was  formerly  tilled  re¬ 
gularly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  block  of  trees  on 
a  hill  far  removed  from  the  buildings  and  apparently 
but  little  tilled  in  bygone  years,  producing  only  thin 
June  grass.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and  splendid  speci¬ 
mens.  I  hese  trees  when  first  planted  received  hoe 
cultivation  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  trunk  but 
we  have  depended  almost  entirely  on  grass  mulch 
around  the  trees  to  conserve  m  isture.  I  am  one  of 


cn  T  ;  .  •  •  •  “**•  x  <ouunu  me  trees  to  conserve  m:isture.  1  am  one  ot 

I  T  1  ’  are  ^USt  as  '1&orous  i’1  attacking  seed-  those  unfortunate  victims  of  nursery  carelessness  so 
f,mn'l  S*edlmgs  rthat  have  been  uncared  for  I  have  cannot  tell  you  positively  the  variety  of  this  block, 
i  •  1Cf  0I?-S  °  enormous  size,  but  I  don’t  ever  They  were  purchased  five  years  ago  for  McIntosh  Red, 
;°  makln?  a  vlgorous  tree  if  they  will  leave  but  thus  far  we  have  discovered  Gideon,  Wealthy 

and  an  apple  that  resembles  the  Winter  Banana.” 


•j  o  -  —  —  ~ 

me  25  per  cent  of  unmolested  bark.” 


EDUCATION.— I  am 
writing  this  to  thank  you 
for  the  article,  “The  Al¬ 
bany  Convention,”  page 
135.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  real  farmers  have  no 
one  to  represent  them  but 
the  professional  farmers, 
and  they  are  farming  us 
farmers  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Education  and  an  in¬ 
creased  production  of  35-cent  dollars  is  their  cure-all. 
In  this  section  we  have  the  production  this  year  in 
potatoes,  which  are  now  bringing  25  cents.  A  bumper 
crop  does  the  farmer  no  good,  but  gladdens  the  heart 
of  every  leech  between  producer  and  consumer.  The 
production  of  farm  crops  in  this  State  could  be 
doubled  if  it  would  only  pay.  I  have  raised  three 
children,  none  at  home.  The  only  daughter  married 
a  railroad  man,  and  he  has  an  income  in  cash  greater 
than  mine  from  200  acres.  j.  j.  b. 

R.  N.-Y — In  the  local  stores  near  us  potatoes  sell 
at  40  cents  a  peck !  “Education  and  an  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  35-cent  dollars”  comes  pretty  close  to  the 
entire  story  as  now  being  related  If  anyone  can 
demonstrate  that  farmers  can  be  permanently  helped 
on  this  theory  alone,  we  are  anxious  to  have  the 
demonstration  printed.  We  particularly  invite  Presi¬ 
dent  Brown  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  or 
the  agricultural  educators  to  tell  us  how  increased 
production  and  more  intelligent  farming  alone  will 
make  farming  more  profitable  in  the  end.  We  claim 
that  the  cost  of  transportation,  selling  and  handling 
farm  produce  must  in  some  way  be  decreased.  In 
other  words,  the  producer  must  obtain  a  larger  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Why  do  not  our  educators 
see  that  the  farmers  need  instruction  along  that  line 
quite  as  much  as  they  do  about  growing  larger  crops? 
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STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  SCALE. 
New  York  Apple  Orchards  Saved. 

The  developments  of  the  last  decade 
have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  con¬ 
trolling  San  Jose  scale,  not  only  in  young 
orchards  where  spraying  is  comparatively 
easy,  but  also  on  older  trees,  where  size, 
proximity  and  an  uneven  surface  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  increase  the  difficulties.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  fruit  growers  recall  the  earliest 
announcements  of  the  appearance  of  this 
pest  in  the  East,  and  not  a  few  then 
shared  the  general  feeling  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  this  insect  was  greatly  overesti¬ 
mated.  The  tense  conditions  obtaining 
about  1900,  when  every  scrap  of  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  scale  was  eagerly 
seized,  are  still  vivid  memories.  The 
extended  discussion  of  whale-oil  soap, 
kerosene  and  crude  oils  and  their  emulsions 
and  mechanical  dilution  were  accompanied 
by  numerous  experiments,  trials  and  appli¬ 
cations,  some  of  vvhich  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  conservative,  at  least.  Limoid, 
now  only  a  memory,  once  held  the  center 
of  the  stage.  The  lime-sulphur  and  salt 
solution  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  lime- 
sulphur  wash,  while  the  earlier  commercial 
products  have  been  replaced  by  the  highly 
charged  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  effi¬ 
cient  commercial  preparations  sold  under 
trade  names.  The  mechanical  mixtures 
of  oils  have  been  in  turn  displaced  by  the 
so-called  “soluble”  or  miscible  oils,  and  a 
number  of  excellent  brands  are  now  upon 
the  market. 

Some  of  the  earliest  infestations  by 
San  Jose  scale  in  the  East  were  discovered 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  One  was  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Morrell  of  Kinderhook, 
who  at  that  time  possessed  a  relatively 
small  old  orchard  and  a  large  number  of 
vigorous,  recently  set  trees.  The  latter 
were  very  severely  injured,  and  most 
naturally  received  first  attention,  while 
the  old  trees,  showing  signs  of  distress 
later,  were  largely  ignored.  The  latter 
have  mostly  disappeared,  while  the  young 
trees,  despite  their  having  been  very  badly 
infested  and  at  times  in  bad  shape,  are 
now  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  the  once 
dreaded  scale  w'ell  under  control.  This 
desirable  result  was  not  .obtained  at  once, 
but  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  discour¬ 
aging  conditions  only  after  years  of  pa¬ 
tient  and  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  owner. 

The  control  of  this  pest  in  an  old  orchard 
is  admittedly  much  more  difficult.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hart  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  to  test  out  on  an  extended  scale, 
the  practicability  of  combating  this  de¬ 
structive  pest  on  large  trees.  It  was  fight 
or  lose  the  orchard.  At  one  time  the 
writer  saw  most  of  the  upper  fourth  of 
many  of  the  trees  dead  or  dying  from 
scale  injury.  The  insect  was  heading  the 
trees  back  because  the  owner  was  unable 
to  sprav  the  upper  limbs  effectively. 
Acting  upon  the  hint  and  possibly  aided 
in  this  respect  by  the  scale  injury,  Mr. 
Hart  began  cutting  out  the  tops  in  an 
effort  to  bring  all  limbs  within  reach  of  a 
sprav  applied  from  the  ground,  since  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  orchard  precluded 
the  successful  employment  of  a  tower.  In 
some  instances  large  limbs  three  inches 
or  more  in  diameter  were  removed.  Ref¬ 
erence  to  the  accompanying  illustrations 
show  that  the  work  must  have  been  done 
carefully,  since  the  trees  are  now  in  full 
vigor,  and  from  a  distance  give  few  signs 
of  the  severe  heading  back  of  several  years 
ago.  The  trees  last  Fall  were  heavily 
laden  with  excellent  fruit,  and  were 
practically  free  from  scale,  except  indi¬ 
viduals  here  and  there  which  could  not  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  owing  to  various 
causes. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  desirable 
results  were  obtained  only  after  years  of 
patient  trial,  and  even  then  might  have 
failed  bad  the  responsibility  for  the  un¬ 
dertaking  been  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
determined  or  less  conservative  man.  This 
large  orchard  was  sprayed  in  past  years 
with  a  variety  of  materials,  including 
mechanical  mixtures  of  crude  oil.  the 
homemade  lime-sulphur  wash,  the  Cord- 
lev  lime-sulphur  wash,  and  finally  a  por¬ 
tion  was  treated  with  a  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  wash.  The  applications  of  oil, 
while  beneficial,  were  not  so  uniformly 
successful  as  the  lime-sulphur  prepara¬ 
tions.  Experience  soon  showed  that  the 
keynote  of  success  lay  in  the  thoroughness 
of"  application,  and  that  the  latter  could 
be  secured  only  under  certain  favorable 
conditions.  It  has  been  Mr.  Hart’s  in¬ 
variable  practice  for  some  years  to  sprav 
the  trees  with  winds  from  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  and  whenever  this  has  been  possi¬ 
ble,  the  results  have  been  most,  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Occasionally  adverse  winds  pre¬ 
vailed.  and  it  was  impossible  to  spray  cer¬ 
tain  trees  a  second  time,  with  the  result 
that  the  limbs  on  the  unsprayed  half  were 
invariably  badly  infested,  and  in  some 
instances  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
insects  were  destroyed  that  the  trees  as  a 
whole  became  badly  infested,  and  were 
rather  seriously  injured  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  These  gratifying  resplts 
were  obtained  not  only  upon  the  somewhat 


SUTTON  BEAUTY  TREE  CUT  COMPLETELY  BACK.  Fig.  96 


BEN  DAVIS  TREE  CUT  BACK  FOUR  YEARS  AGO.  Fig.  97, 


'REE  WHERE  SCALE  WAS  FIRST  DISCOVERED.  Fig.  98. 


BALDWIN  TREE  CUT  BACK  TO  STUBS.  Fig.  99. 


resistant  Baldwin,  but  also  in  the  case  of 
Ben  Davis,  a  variety  very  subject  to 
serious  infestation.  The  experience  of 
recent  years  has  convinced  Mr.  Hart  that 
under  his  conditions  at  least,  it  is  almost 
imperative  to  have  some  material  which 
can  be  applied  the  moment  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable,  and  thus  obviate  the 
delay  incident  to  a.  somewhat  prolonged 
boiling  of  the  homemade  material.  V  ith 
this  in  mind  he  tested  last  Spring  the 
Cordley  formula,  making  it  up  in  advance, 
and  also  used  one  of  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  washes.  Both  were  so  successful 
that  they  will  be  tried  out  on  a  larger 
scale  another  season.  Air.  Hart  now  uses 
a  gasoline  power  spraying  outfit,  and  is 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  equipment. 
The  hose  is  tied  to  bamboo  poles  long 
enough  so  that  the  nozzles,  set  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  can  be  elevated  12  or  15  feet. 

The  conditions  obtaining  in  the  two 
cases  discussed  above  are  but  typical  of 
other  situations  in  New  York  State,  and 
should  prove  most  encouraging  to  any 
fruit  grower  engaged  in  this  combat. 
There  is  no  longer  a  question  of  possibility 
or  even  of  practicability,  since  both  Messrs. 
Morrell.  Hart  and  others  waging  a  similar 
good  fight  in  various  sections  of  the  State 
are  doing  this  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 
The  man  who  fails  in  this  struggle  can 
hardly  attribute  it  to  a  lack  of  available 
knowledge,  but  must  ultimately  admit 
that  in  some  way  or  other  he  has  failed 
to  appreciate  one  of  the  vital  factors  in 
the  combat.  Thousands  of  valuable  trees 
have  been  killed  by  San  Jose  scale  in  this 
State,  and  many  mare  are  likely  to  perish 
in  the  next  decade.  These  losses  are  more 
general  among  those  possessing  relatively 
small  holdings,  and  while  each  may  be 
inconsiderable  in  itself,  the  aggregate  is- 
enormous,  and  will  eventually  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  fruit  production. 

The  preparation  of  the  lime-sulphur 
wash  is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
since  it  is  quite  essential  to  secure  a  satis¬ 
factory  combination  between  the  lime  and 
the  sulphur.  The  formula  for  50  gallons 
of  wash  which  has  been  most  generally 
employed  in  New  York  State  calls  for  15 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  20  pounds  of  lime, 
the  preparation  to  be  boiled  actively  about 
an  hour.  This  wash  has  been  tried  re¬ 
peatedly  under  varied  conditions  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  where 
the  application  has  been  thorough  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  most  satisfactory.  A 
serious  fault  of  this  preparation  has  been 
the  danger  of  the  lime  sulphides  crystalliz¬ 
ing  out  on  the  cooling  of  the  wash.  This 
rendered  it  practically  impossible  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  mixture  in  advance,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  gave  rise  to  inconvenience  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  warm,  larger 
or  smaller  quantities  of  the  wash  which 
might  be  left  from  day  to  day,  due  to 
interruptions  in  the  work,  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  or  other  causes.  This 
led  to  the  development  of  another  com¬ 
bination  which  is  known  as  the  Cordley 
wash,  and  may  be  prepared  by  slaking  60 
pounds  of  good  lime  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water  in  a  75-gallon  cooking  vessel  and 
stirring  in  125  pounds  of  sulphur,  pre¬ 
viously  made  into  a  paste ;  then  add  45 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  rapidly  for  one 
or  two  hours,  or  until  practically  all  the 
sediment  has  disappeared ;  dilute  to  50 
gallons.  The  clear  liquid  should  then  test 
25  degrees  on  the  Beaume  scale.  This 
wash  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  and  there¬ 
fore  prepared  some  time  in  advance  of 
spraying.  Just  prior  to  application  it 
should  be  diluted  with  5%  times  its 
volume  of  water,  the  diluted  mixture  giv¬ 
ing  a  reading  on  the  Beaume  scale  of 
about  414  degrees.  It  is  also  well  to  add 
at  this  time,  without  increasing  the  dilu¬ 
tion  indicated  above,  the  soluble  portion  of 
six  pounds  of  good  stone  lime  in  the  form 
of  milk  of  lime  for  each  50  gallons  of 
spray.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
powdered  commercial  sulphur,  99.5%  pure, 
is  as  efficacious  as  the  more  costly  though 
finer,  sublimed  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  a  good  pure  lime,  90  per 
cent  calcium,  and  thus  escape  trouble  with 
sediment.  The  commercial  lime-sulphur 
washes  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Cordley  wash  described  above,  and  it 
is  bv  all  means  advisable  to  subject  both 
the  concentrated  mixture  and  the  diluted 
wash  to  the  Beaume  test,  since  a  one  per 
cent  variation  in  the  manufactured  pro¬ 
duct  means  quite  a  difference  in  value.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  dilution  should  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
wash.  A  commercial  lime-sulphur  wash 
testing  33  degrees  may  be  diluted  with 
eight  parts  of  water.  In  conclusion,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  a  number  of 
.  practical  men  are  much  pleased  with  oil 
preparations  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
some  at  least  have  been  very  successful 
in  using  certain  commercial  brands.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  latitude  of  New 
Jersey,  due  possibly  ‘to  the  relatively  mild 
climatic  conditions.  Oil  preparations  are 
particularly  adapted  for  use  on  trees  in 
city  and  village  lots  where  there  is  danger 
of  discoloring  the  paint  with  a  lime- 
sulnhur  wash.  '  e.  p.  felt. 

N.  Y.  State  Entomologist. 
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“HELIANTI.” 

A  Near  Relative  of  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

During  the  Summer  of  1908  our  attention  was  called 
to  some  circulars  in  French  and  German  exploiting 
what  was  said  to  be  a  new  and  valuable  plant  known 
as  ‘‘American  Oyster  Plant,”  “Salsifis,”  “Helianti,” 
and  claiming  that  it  was  exceedingly  useful,  not  only 
because  of  its  value  as  forage,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  flower,  but  because  of  its 
immense  yield  of  tubers  which  are  very 
nutritious  and  valuable  food  for  man 
and  beast.  Early  in  the  Spring  of  1909 
we  secured  tubers  of  the  “Helianti”  from 
the  American  agents  of  the  German  in¬ 
troducers,  and  also  some  of  Helianthus 
doronicoides  from  Vilmorin  of  Paris, 
who  wrote  us  that  in  their  trials  this  had 
proved  identical  with  the  plant  sold  as 
“Helianti”  or  “Salsifis,”  etc.  Both  lots 
of  tubers  were  planted  at  the  Arlington 
farm  and  developed  into  vigorous-grow¬ 
ing  many-branched  plants  about  six  feet 
high,  carrying  an  abundance  of  foliage 
and  producing  through  the  latter  part  of 
the  Summer  many  yellow  flowers  similar 
to,  but  we  thought  quite  inferior  in 
beauty  to  those  of  the  wild  annual  sun¬ 
flowers  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  We 
were  unable  to  induce  cattle  or  horses 
to  eat  the  foliage,  but  during  the  Summer 
the  .plants  would  have  furnished  a  heavy 
crop  of  material  for  silage,  and  possibly 
a  second  cutting,  as  a  few  which  we  cut 
back  threw'  up  a  fresh  growth.  The 
plants  stood  a  light  frost  without  serious 
injury,  but  were  killed  by  a  more  severe 
one  in  October.  Most  of  the  flower  heads 
failed  to  develop  viable  seed,  though  we 
found  a  few'  on  each  plant.  The  plants 
formed  a  great  many  long  slender  tuber¬ 
ous  roots  which  were  similar  in  texture 
and  taste  to  those  of  the  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
cle  k.e,  though  possibly  a  little  less  hard 
and  brittle.  The  total  yield  of  tubers  was 
materially  less  in  weight  than  CQitid  have 
been  expected  from  an  equal  area  of  any 
of  the  more  productive  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  our  judgment,  while  the  plant 
may  have  some  economic  value  under 
certain  conditions,  it  is  not  so  useful  as 
its  near  relative  the  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke,  and  might  become  a  troublesome 
weed,  particularly  if  in  certain  localities 
and  conditions  it  should  develop  a  seed-bearing  habit. 

A  picture  of  the  plant  is  shown  at  Fig.  101. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  w.  w.  tracy. 

THE  HARDY  ORANGE  AS  AN  ORNAMENTAL 

TREE. 

hive  years  ago  I  purchased  a  young  tree  of  the 
hardy  orange,  well  known  as  Citrus  trifoliata.  In 
1908  it  bloomed  and  set  about  a  dozen  fruits.  Last 
year  it  bloomed  freely  and  set  quite  full  of  oranges. 


pieces  two  feet  long,  and  stick  in  the  pots  for  the 
beans  to  climb  on.  At  planting  time  put  pot  plant  and 
wire  stake  just  as  they  come  from  the  hotbed,  close  up 
to  the  pole,  so  that  top  of  the  pot  is  one  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  press  soil  firmly  about 
the  pot.  Four-inch  pots  are  best  for  Limas;  melons, 
cucumbers,  squashes  and  sweet  corn  are  treated  the 
same  way  except  that  three-inch  pots  are  used. 

Tomatoes,  peppers,  and  egg  plants  are 
best  started  in  shallow  boxes,  and  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  pots  when  about  two 
inches  high.  Prof.  Watts  says  that  if 
you  want  the  be  t  tomato  plants  trans¬ 
plant  them  two  or  three  times  before 
putting  in  pots,  as  this  tends  to  make 
stocky  plants,  and  stocky  plants  are  what 
is  wanted  all  the  time.  In  planting  in  the 
garden  if  the  plants  have  not  been  in 
the  pots  long  enough  to  have  the  pots 
pretty  well  rotted  it  is  best  to  tear  the 
pot  off.  If  you  go  into  it  on  a  large  scale 
it  saves  lots  of  time  to  have  some  light 
crates  made  three  feet  eight  inches  by 
two  feet,  and  put  the  pots  in  these  and 
place  the  crates  in  the  hotbeds;  then  at 
planting  time  load  the  crates  on  a  stone- 
boat  and  drive  to  the  field.  For  straw¬ 
berry  plants  if  the  young  plants  are  dug 
and  rooted  in  the  paper  pots,  and  then 
set  out  in  the  garden,  they  will  go  so  far 
ahead  of  those  planted  the  ordinary  way, 
that  I  might  be  put  in  the  Ananias  club 
if  I  attempted  to  tell  it.  The  advantage 
of  pots  in  any  case  is  that  the  plant  may 
be  set  in  the  open  ground  without  one 
of  its  roots  being  disturbed  in  the  least, 
and  it  keeps  right  on  growing  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  check  in  its  growth  and  there¬ 
by  gets  ahead  of  its  neighbor  whose  roots 
are  torn  and  bruised  when  planted  the 
old  way.  p.  B.  c. 

Maryland. 


“EARLY  POTATO  BLIGHT.” 

In  regard  to  your  inquiry  about  early 
blight  of  potatoes,  we  have  found,  dur¬ 
ing  the  many  .years  of  our  spraying  ex¬ 
periments  in  Vermont,  that  thorough 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  has 
been  highly  profitable  as  a  preventive 
of  this  disease  as  well  as  of  the  late 
blight.  As  you  probably  know,  farm¬ 
ers  confuse  a  variety  of  maladies  un¬ 
der  the  term  “early  blight,”-  including 
flea-beetle  injuries,  arsenical  poisoning,  and  the 
fungus  disease  (Alternaria)  which  is  the  disease 
properly  known  as  “early  blight.”  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proper  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  com¬ 
bination  with  arsenical  poisons  is  highly  successful 
ill  reducing  all  these  troubles.  I  would,  however,  wish 


time.  There  was  also  a  late  setting  that  was  only 
half  grown  when  frosts  came,  but  these  also  colored 
up.  These  are  also  still  hanging  on  the  tree  despite 
zero  weather  and  continued  cold  for  a  month.  The 
earlier  ones  fell  off  but  not  till  quite  late  in  the  Fall. 
I  confess  that  its  large  crop  of  oranges  of  last  year 
has  very  favorably  disposed  me  towards  the  Citrus 
trifoliata  as  an  ornamental  yard  tree,  and  I  can’t  help 


A  PLANT  OF  “HELIANTI”  Fig.  101. 

feeling  much  surprised  that  I  read  and  hear  and  see 
nothing  of  it  in  that  regard.  All  who  saw  it  loaded 
with  its  bright  yellow  fruit  were  loud  in  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  novel  sight.  The  dwarf  Otaheite  orange 
is  frequently  seen  as  a  porch  and  house  plant,  and 
when  full  of  fruit  it  is  considered  beautiful  and  orna¬ 
mental.  How  much  superior  should  we  account  a 
tree  that  is  perfectly  hardy,  at  least  to  zero  tempera¬ 
ture,  that  demands  no  more  care  than  any  shade  tree, 
that  grows  quite  large  (how  large  I  do  not  know) 
and  bears  in  great  profusion  bright  yellow  oranges  all 
over  it?  My  tree  is  10  feet  high  and  still  growing 
strongly.  The  oranges  are  of  course  not  fit  to  eat, 
but  that  does  not  affect  their  beauty.  They  have  a 
very  decided  aroma  that  is  rather  agreeable,  but  with¬ 
out  the  sweetness  of  the  edible  orange.  The  tree 
itself  is  ornamental  in  its  intense  green  of  its  wood, 
its  long  green  thorns  and  small  leaves.  I  recommend 
it  as  a  yard  tree  at  least  as  far  north  as  St.  Louis. 
Its  blossoms  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  In  the 
South  it  is  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  so  I  read,  and  if  so 
fruitful  there  as  here,  a  hedge  yellow  with  oranges 
must  indeed  be  a  most  beautiful  sight.  Some  years 
ago  The  R,  N.-Y.  described  the  use  of  this  tree  in 
New  Jersey.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Missouri. 


HARDY  ORANGE  TREE  IN  BEARING.  Fig.  100. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  is  that  it  blooms  intermit¬ 
tently  from  Spring  till  Fall,  and  sets  fruit  at  different 
peiiods.  Last  Spring  it  set  one  orange  alone,  and  no 
more  till  along  in  the  Summer.  Then  it  set  a  large 
number,  some  singly  and  some  in  clusters  of  three 
and  four.  The  Spring  orange  turned  yellow  in  good 
season,  while  all  the  others  were  green.  They  can 
all  be  depended  on,  however,  to  turn  yellow  by  frost 


STARTING  PLANTS  IN  PAPER  POTS. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before  it  must  be  equally  commendable 
to  have  “garden  sass”  four  weeks  where  there  was  no 
garden  sass  before.  This  can  readily  be  done  with  a 
hotbed  and  some  paper  pots,  and  the  following  brief  di¬ 
rections  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
like  to  have  Lima  beans,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  four  weeks 
earlier  than  previously.  For  Lima  beans,  make  your 
hotbed  about  six  weeks  before  time  to  plant  beans 
in  the  open  ground;  put  about  one  inch  of  soil  on 
the  manure,  fill  the  pots  with  soil  and?  place  on  the 
earth  in  hotbed.  Plant  four  beans  to  a  pot.  As  soon 
as  they  are  well  up  thin  to  two  plants,  and  if  you 
have  bush  Limas  that  is  all  you  have  to  do  until  time 
to  plant  in  the  garden,  but  if  you  are  partial  to  pole 
Limas  (as  I  hope  you  are)  cut  some  pieces  of  wire 
about  as  thick  as  grandmother’s  knitting  needles,  into 


“IN  HIS  GUARDED  TENT.”  Fig.  102. 

to  warn  your  readers  that  the  potato  is  especially 
sensitive  to  local,  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  and 
experience  gained  at  Vermont  may  not  be  applicable 
to  conditions  of  the  far  South  or  West.  I  am  glad, 

therefore,  to  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Milward  of 
the  W  isconsm  Station. 

“The  Experiment  Station  has  been  in  the  field 
since  1904  to  test  whether  field  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux  would  hold  the  disease  in  check.  Increased 
yields  of  from  15  to  50  per  cent  have  been  obtained.” 

L.  R.  JONES. 


iJt 5« 

WHAT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS  TO  PLANT. 

There  is  a  constant  call  for  informa¬ 
tion  by  those  who  are  wanting  to  plant 
orchard  fruits  and  various  other  kinds, 
and  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  even  from  foreign  countries.  This 
is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
things  to  give  in  the  way  of  horticultural 
information,  because  there  are  such 
great  variations  in  the  behavior  of  the 
same  varieties  in  the  different  soils  and 
climates.  Even  within  very  short  dis¬ 
tances  there  may  be  such  differences  that 
a  variety  will  succeed  in  one  place  and 
fail  in  another. 

There  are  two  very  diverse  purposes 
in  planting  fruits,  and  each  should  have 
its  just  and  proper  consideration.  One 
is  for  home  use  and  the  other  for 
financial  profit.  One  is  to  grow  some¬ 
thing  good  to  eat  at  home  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  the  other  to  produce  for 
the  market  whatever  will  bring  the  most 
net  revenue  in  money.  The  matter  of 
ample  provision  for  home  needs  is  really 
the  most  important  of  all  purposes  in 
fruit  growing.  St.  Paul  says,  “But  if 
any  provide  not  for  his  own  *  *  * 
he  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  And  we 
should  not  only  provide  something,  but 
it  should  be  the  best  that  will  grow 
in  the  region  where  the  planting  is  done 
and  in  abundant  variety.  There  are  so 
many  good  -varieties,  covering  such  a 
wide  range  of  season,  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  an  excuse  for  not 
having  something  all  the  time.  The 
early  strawberries  will  start  the  season 
and  the  late  Winter  apples  may  be  kept 
until  strawberries  come  again.  And  by 
canning  the  different  fruits  in  their  sea¬ 
sons  there  may  be  some  of  all  of  them 
on  hand  for  use  any  and  every  day  in 
the  year.  There  are  more  mistakes 
made  in  planting  the  home  orchards  and 
other  fruit  plantations  than  one  would 
imagine  without  coming  in  contact  with 
them  as  they  really  exist.  Indeed,  there 
is  often  almost  no  real  design  in  planning 
these  plantations,  even  by  those  who  have 
a  genuine  desire  to  provide  what  is 
needed.  It  is  often  more  a  matter  of 
luck  and  chance  than  of  studied  design. 
There  should  be  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  varieties  of  each  species  to 
cover  the  season  of  each  one,  but  not 
many  of  a  variety.  A  common  mistake  is 
to  plant  but  a  few  kinds  and  too  many 
trees  of  each.  For  instance,  there  are 
good  farmers  who  will  select  for  plant¬ 
ing  five  trees  of  Red  Astrachan  apples, 
five  of  Maiden  Blush,  and  five  of  some 
late  Fall  variety.  That  is  a  rather  large 
number  of  Summer  and  Fall  apples,  and 
yet  there  are  two  wide  gaps  when  there 
will  be  none  that  are  ripe.  The  proper 
plan  is  to  have  not  mere  than  a  tree 
or  two  of  each  of  a  dozen  or  more 
varieties,  so  carefully  studied  out  as  to 
cover  the  Summer  and  Fall,  so  there  will 
be  at  least  one  of  them  in  season.  And 
there  should  be  several  varieties  that 
ripen  at  the  same  time,  for  one  might 
fail  to  bear,  because  of  some  jeculiar 
condition  when  others  would  not.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  different  notions  in  any 
family  as  to  flavors,  colors,  and  possibly, 
historic  associations  that  may  make  one 
variety  much  more  desirable  than  an¬ 
other.  There  should  be  both  sweet  and 
sour  varieties  ripening  all  along  during 
the  apple  season,  so  they  may  be  suitable 
for  cooking  in  different  ways,  eating 
fresh  from  the  trees  or  in  my  way  that 
may  be  most  liked  by  each  member  of 
the  family  and  some  for  visitors  and  the 
neighbors  too.  When  it  comes  to  the 
Winter  apples  there  should  be  a  much 
larger  number  of  trees  of  each  variety, 
because  more  apples  will  be  needed  for 
storing  away,  and  any  surplus  can  be 
sold.  Fully  three-fourths  of  an  ordinary 
farmer’s  apple  orchard  should  be  of 
Winter  varieties. 

Now  in  planting  for  home  use  let  there 
be  no  varieties  of  poor  quality  'selected. 
There  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  home 
folks,  but  there  is  plenty  that  is  good 
enough.  These  good  things  must  be 
hunted  out  and  planted.  Those  who  live 
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in  the  towns,  and  cities  and  buy  with 
their  eyes,  at  least  nearly  always  so, 
may  be  satisfied  with  what  they  can 
get,  but  never  should  it  be  so  with  the 
growers  and  their  families  and  friends. 

I  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  a  bunch  of 
Champion  grapes  or  a  Ben  Davis  apple 
to  one  of  my  children  or  to  anyone  else. 

We  of  the  soil  should  have  the  best, 
whether  it  looks  to  be  the  best  or  not. 
and  our  intelligence  can  give  it  to  us. 

For  the  commercial  orchard  an  entirely 
different  plan  should  be  followed  from 
that  for  making  one  for  family  use. 

The  main  idea  is  to  get  something  that 
will  sell.  Profit,  iuct  profit  in  money  is 
the  leading  motive,  although  one  should 
be  in  love  with  the  business  of  fruit 
growing  really  to  succeed.  However,  I 
cannot  fully  agree  with  those  who  plant 
the  Ben  Davis  apple,  Kieffer  pear  and 
other  kinds  that  are  almost  a  disgrace 
to  the  fruit  business,  because  of  their 
poor  quality.  There  are  certain  kinds 
that  pay  better  than  any  others,  and  these 
should  be  sought  out  and  planted.  While 
it  is  well  to  divide  those  in  season,  in 
some  degree,  so  that  the  gathering  of  the 
fruit  will  come  in  'succession,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  very  large  quantities  of  a 
verv  few  kinds  to  handle.  This  is  what 
the"  dealers  like.  They  want  solid  car¬ 
loads  of  one  kind  and  very  often  of  one 
special  size  or  grade.  And  it  is  the 
higher  grades  that  are  most  sought  after. 

If"  it  is  apples  they  are  buying,  they 
would  much  rather  pay  a  big  price  for 
fancy  grades  of  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg 
or  Winesap  apples,  than  a  low  price  for 
Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  others  of  that 
class.  A  car  or  ten  cars  of  Comice  or 
Bartlett  pears  will  be  grabbed  for  by 
all  the  buyers,  where  a  mixed  car  of 
several  kinds,  even  if  they  are  good 
varieties,  will  go  begging,  and  a  small 
lot  of  Kieffers  would  not  be  looked  at. 

We  must  not  follow'  our  own  fancies  as 
to  what  wre  wmuld  prefer  to  use,  but 
study  the  demands  of  the  trade  and 
plant  accordingly.  There  is  usually  a 
superabundance  of  poor  fruit  on  the 
markets  and  a  scarcity  of  that  which 
is  really  good  in  quality  and  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  latter  our  efforts  should 
be  directed.  There  is  -where  the  money 
lies  and  not  in  helping  to  swell  the  al¬ 
ready  overloaded  supply  of  poor  stuff. 

Blit  what  most  inquirers  want  to  know 
is,  what  varieties  should  they  plant  on 
their  particular  spots.  There  is  where 
the  puzzle  comes  in.  How  can  one  per¬ 
son  know  the  'special  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  over  a  lairge  territory? 

There  are  particular  adaptabilities  and 
unsuitable  conditions  that  make  success 
and  failures,  and  that  would  require 
the  most  intimate  knowledge,  of  all  of 
them  to  lead  to  wise  conclusions.  The 
most  sensible  thing  that  anyone  can  do 
in  any  of  these  places  is  to  go  to  the 
neighbors  and  learn  of  them  all  that 
they  have  learned  from  experience,  so 
far  as  is  possible.  All  that  any  of  us 
can  know  about  the  suitability  of  any 
one  or  more  varieties  for  a  particular 
■soil  and  climate  is  from  experience 
with  them  there,  either  first  handed  or 
by  hearsay.  From  these  combined  ex¬ 
periences  comes  a  more  general  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  wider  the  scope  of  ex¬ 
perience.  observation  and  report  the 
more  comprehensive  the  .  knowledge. 

The  closer  the  contact  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  or  the  nearer  to  it  the  more 
dependable  is  the  knowledge. 

There  are  so  many  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties  and  other  organizations  that  arc 
constantly  gathering  information  and 
distributing  it  that  it  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  fairly  good  advice  about  what 
to  plant.  I  might  give  lists  of  some  of 
the  best  varieties  in  certain  large  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  there  would  need  to  be.  end¬ 
less  changes  made  in  them  to.  suit  the 
great  variety  of  local  conditions  and 
this  would  be  impracticable,  except  for 
limited  districts.  This  would  require  a 
book  to  be  very  comprehensive.  My 
advice  is,  procure  and  read  all  the 
National  and  State  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  on  the  subject 
of  varieties.  Join  the  societies  of  this 
character,  attend  their  meetings  and  read 
their  reports.  Do  not  depend  much  on 
the  traveling  agent  of  nurseries  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  to  plant,  but  in¬ 
stead,  correspond  .  directly  with  the 
nurseries  of  untarnished  reputation  anc 
their  advice  will  often  be  found  very 
good.  Go  to  the  nearby  nurseries,  talk 
with  the  proprietors  and  see  the  trees 
they  have  for  sale,  where  this  is  possi¬ 
ble.  Plant  the  very  new  and  untested 
varieties  sparingly.  And  when  the  trees 
or  plants  are  well  set  out  in  good  soil 
take  the  best  care  of  them  and  in  due 
time  they  will  reward  you  in  fruit  and 
in  pleasure  many  fold. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEM  An. 


March  15, 


We  have  been  in 
business  for  38  years  and 
we  want  our  statement  to  carry  weight 
with  you  when  we  say  that  this  Combination 
Assortment  of  forty  hardy  shrubs  for  $15  is  the  big¬ 
gest  money’s  worth  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to  offer. 

Note  the  sizes  of  the  shrubs,  ranging  up  to  seven  feet.  \  ou  re  getting  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  planting. 

They’re  all  fine  varieties  and  vigorous  growers,  selected  from  the  best  stock  in 

our  nurseries.  . 

They  go  to  you  with  splendidly-developed  root  systems  that  assure  quick  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  plants,  and  a  beautiful  and  satisfying  display  this  very  season. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  Combination  Offer  you  are  not. only  saving  almost 
eight  dollars  on  the  price  of  the  forty  shrubs  but  you  are  getting  the  Assortment 
delivered  prepaid  to  your  freight  station. 

This  offer  is  being  made  alone  to  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  only 
in  this  issue.  If  you  want  to  screen  an  ugly  view  or  wish  to  plant  a  shrubbery  bed, 
this  is  your  best  chance  to  do  it  economically. 

Here  are  the  shrubs  we  will  send,  prepaid  to  any  freight  station,  east  of  the 


2  Old  Fashioned  Lilac 
4  Great  Panicled  Hydrangea 
2  Pink  Weigelia  (Diervilla) 

2  Forsythia  “  Golden  Bell  ” 

3  Pink  and  White  Deutzia 

2  White  Flowering  Dogwood 

1  Single  Japan  Snow'ball 

2  Old  Fashioned  Snowball 

4  Althea  or  Rose  of  Sharon 

3  Mock  Orange  •  Philadelphia) 

1  Golden  Leaf  Elder 

2  Red  Barked  Corn  us 

3  Summer  Flowering  Spirca 

3  White  Spirea  Ivar.  Reevesiana) 
3  Purple  Leafed  Barberry 
3  Ibota  Privet 


Size  3-4  ft. 

Rec.  Price  $  .50 

3-4  ft. 

“  .50 

14 

5-7  ft. 

“  .50 

** 

3-4  ft. 

“  .35 

41 

5-7  ft. 

“  .60 

(1 

5-4  ft. 

“  1.25 

It 

5-6  ft. 

“ 

“  .75 

“ 

4-5  ft. 

" 

“  .75 

•  « 

5-6  ft. 

"  .75 

44 

4-5  ft. 

“  .60 

44 

4-5  ft. 

“  .50 

•  4 

4-5  ft. 

44 

“  .50 

44 

3-4  ft. 

•• 

“  .25 

•  4 

4-5  ft. 

"  .75 

44 

2-3  ft. 

44 

“  .75 

*• 

3-4  ft. 

“ 

•‘JHI.50 

To  each  purchaser  we  supply  planting  instructions  and  a  planting  plan,  \\ith 
which  these  shrubs  can  be  placed  to  best  advantage.  Whether  you  wish  to  screen  off 
neighboring  buildings,  hide  a  fence,  round  out  an  empty  corner  or  improve  a  view 
from  your  windows,  you  can  do  it  best  with  our  shrubs  and  our  planting  system. 

Send  full  shipping  directions.  Send  the  $15.00  by  money  order  or  check. 


The  William  H.  Moon  Company 

MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Our  catalogue  "Moon’s  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs 
for  every  Place  and  Purpose  ”  contains  most 
valuable  information  and  suggestions  for  using 
t  rees  and  shrubbery— tree  ou  request.  Mention¬ 
ing  this  publication. 


^tarkyfearJ^oofA 

1910 

is  ready  to  mail.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  person  interested  in 
fruit-growing  on  receipt  of  7  cents  to  cover  postage..  The 
Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  represents  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
nurserymen’s  literature — it  is  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a 
catalogue  of  Stark  Nursery  products.  Within  its  covers  are  32  full-page  illustrations  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  representing  175  varieties,  done  in  four  colors,  and  exactly  reproducing 
nature.  84  pages  are  devoted  to  descriptions,  prices,  and  records. 

Stark  Delicious,  the  apple  that  has  revolutionized  orchard  planting  and  established  a 
new  standard  of  apple  values  (selling  at  $10.00  per  bushel  box  this  year);  Stark  King 
David,  another  apple  of  wondrous  quality  and  merit;  Stark  King  Philip,  a  hardy  black 
grape  of  California  grape  quality,  and  dozens  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  horticultural 
world  are  fully  described,  illustrated,  and  priced. 

To  any  one  planting  one  tree  or  many,  of  fruits  or  ornamental,  this  book  is  ot 
inestimable  value — a  horticultural  text-book — a  guide  to  proper  selection. 

Stark  trees  have  stood  the  supreme  test  of  actual  planting  for  85  years  they  are  the 
yard-stick  by  which  all  other  nursery  products  are  measured— they  are  the  first  choice  of 
this  country’s  most  successful  orchardists.  The  success  of  the  orchard  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  and  quality  of  tree  planted.  Stark  varieties  are  the  best  of  the  best.  Our  record 
of  85  years  of  successful  selling  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  tree  quality. 

Before  you  decide  to  buy,  send  7  cents  Tor  the  Stark 
Year  Book — do  it  today  before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and  Orchards  Co. 

Lock  Box  35 ,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE,  Jrf&l 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees,  10  car  loads  for  sale. 
g  car  loads  Peach  Trees. 

12  car  loads  Cherry  Trees. 

10  car  loads  Plum  Trees. 

Many  car  loads  of  Small  Fruit  Plants 
and  Vines,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Ornamental  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
All  at  'Wholesale  Prices. 

Send  to-day  for  our  big  FRUIT  CATALOG  137 
fruit  pictures,  etc.,  and  a  copy  ot  IslAv  nuju 
STRUCTOR,  all  a  gift  to  you.  .  . 

Established  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000. 

llook  worth  a  Dollar  for  10  Cents 
Send  10  cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green  S  Book 
on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


103  0. 

A  BUNCH  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  DAHLIAS. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  something  of  the  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Dahlia,  as  shown  in  the 
small  picture  at  Fig.  103.  The  garden 
shown  contains  90  rods  of  heavy  smooth 
soil  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  east  and 
street.  It  was  heavily  fertilized  and 
planted  to  other  garden  crops  for  two 
years;  in  the  Spring  of  1909  was  plowed 
about  10  inches  deep,  but  most  of  it  re¬ 
ceived  no  manure.  It  was  worked  fine 
and  marked  off  3x4  feet,  was  then  fur¬ 
rowed  deeply  one  way.  The  last  week 
in  May  I  began  planting,  putting  one 
root  in  check  hill,  placing  root  down 
flat  and  covering  about  three  inches  deep. 
When  sprouts  began  to  appear  horse 
cultivation  commenced,  and  was  kept 
up  every  week  as  for  corn,  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  filling  in  furrows.  Quite  a  little  time 
was  given  to  pruning  and  staking  when 
nearly  grown.  We  began  cutting  flowers 
July  1.  and  through  all  the  dry  season 
my  heavy  soil  proved  the  wise  selection 
of  location.  At  least  three  times  per 
week  we  cut  and  bunched,  putting  about 
one  dozen  flowers  in  bunch,  and  one  doz¬ 
en  bunches  in  box  containing  bottles, 


THtC  RU  RAL  NEW-VORKER 

a  white  compact  bunch  of  flowers,  and 
with  small  leaf  or  fuzzy  stem,  growing 
up  say  from  six  inches  to  two  feet,  can 
be  found  generally  along  old  ditches  or 
the  wayside  where  weeds  or  grass  .re¬ 
main  uncut.  The  proper  name  for  it  is 
yarrow.  I  have  used  it  when  green  with 
great  success;  never  knew  it  to  fail  and 
have  known  some  bad  cases,  one  or  two 
the  past  season.  I  love  to  get  a  branch 
when  I  hear  of  a  bad  case  and  carry  or 
send  it  to  them  and  hear  them  rejoice 
after  a  few  applications.  It  cannot  be 
found  now,  but  from  June  until  late  in 
the  season  can  be  obtained,  and  does  not 
lose  its  strength  in  a  dried  state.  Use  it 
thus:  Take  a  few  plants  and  pour  hot 
or  boiling  water  over  it  in  a  kettle  and 
have  it  steep  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
bathe  the  poisoned  parts  and  lay  a  cloth 
over  well  saturated  when  the  person 
poisoned  lies  down  at  night.  Sure  cure 
of  bad  cases  in  three  doses.  If  very  bad 
take  a  swallow  now  and  then.  We  have 
used  it  for  past  30  years.  e.  p.  h. 

Southampton.  X.  Y. 

R.  N.  Y. — This  is  another  new  remedy 
to  us.  The  yarrow  (  Achillea  Millefoli¬ 
um),  is  a  mild  aromatic  sudorific  tonic 


DAHLIAS  ON  A  RHODE  ISLAND  FARM.  Fig.  103. 


which  went  on  to  market  wagon,  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  had  room  for  them,  until  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  when  frost  ordered  a  halt.  I 
was  obliged  to  hire  a  stand  on  city 
market  place,  so  most  of  them  were  sold 
from  there;  or  to  fill  orders.  My  market 
book  shows  sales  of  $60.80  from  the 
flowers,  and  that  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  what  grew  on  the  bushes.  During 
the  season  I  booked  orders  for  roots  for 
Spring  delivery  which  already  amount  to 
$115.  My  Spring  trade  for  roots  should 
amount  to  at  least  $50  more.  This  with 
our  trade  for  Asters  adds  quite  a  little 
to  our  small  income,  and  is  lighter  work 
for  an  old  man,  and  comes  after  our 
berries  are  off.  We  have  over  200  vari¬ 
eties,  of  every  hue  and  color,  and  will 
add  nearly  one  hundred  new  importa¬ 
tions  this  year  dropping  out  some  of  the 
poorer  ones.  These  are  not  large  figures, 
as  I  have  friends  who  give  more  time  to 
it  and  realize  much  more  and  larger  re- 
turns.  j.  v. 

Rhode  Island. 


REMEDIES  FOR  POISON  IVY. 

A  cure  is  asked  for  ivy  poison.  I  hope 
I  can  describe  a  weed  which  grows  all 
over  in  New  Jerey,  which  is  a  sure  an¬ 
tidote,  also  a  sure  cure.  The  weed  is  like 
a  plantain  leaf  only  longer,  and  there  is 
a  spur  flower  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  Chil¬ 
dren  play  with  these  flower  heads  to  see 
which  head  will  come  off  first.  The  juice 
from  the  leaf  will  cure  any  case  of  ivy 
poison  very  quickly,  and  gives  imme¬ 
diate  relief.  E.  b.  hayden. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  plant  referred  to  is  rib- 
grass  or  English  plantain,  Plantago  lan- 
ceolata.  A  poultice  of  the  bruised  leaves 
was  an  old-fashioned  dressing  for  sores, 
and  the  plant  was  sometimes  used  in¬ 
ternally,  having  slightly  astringent  prop¬ 
erties,  but  its  use  for  ivy  poisoning  is 
new  to  us. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  noticed  in¬ 
quiries  for  a  remedy  for  poison  ivy. 
There  is  an  herb  that  grows  and  matures 


and  astringent.  The  plant  contains  a 
bitter  volatile  oil,  and  a  pecidiar  princi¬ 
ple  called  achillein.  The  whole  herb  is 
medicinal. 

Regarding  “  The  Pernicious  Poison 
Ivy,”  page  132,  I  think  you  could  supple¬ 
ment  the  remedies  with  another  with 
profit  to  your  readers.  I  am  a  minister, 
but  have  two  farms  in  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  Summer,-  dur- 
ing  July  and  August,  enjoy  myself  very 
much  living  in  the  country  but  have 
■suffered  a  good  deal  from  poison  sumac 
(Rhus  vernix).  I  cut  out  an  article  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  from  the  “Sunday  School 
Times”  entitled  “Plants  that  Poison”  and 
put  it  in  my  scrap  book.  The  article  was 
written  by  Charles  Mcllvane.  After 
speaking  of  the  value  of  alcohol  and 
sugar  of  lead  the  writer  says  “By  far 
the  best,  quickest,  and  surest  way  to  ease 
the  pain,  prevent  the  spread,  and  cure 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison  is  to  rub 
the  skin  with  oil  of  golden  rod.”  He 
says  that  “this  perfect  cure  was  given  to 
me  many  years  ago  by  the  men  who 
make  charcoal  in  the  New  Jersey 
woods.”  w.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

I  saw  in  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  an  inquiry  for 
a  cure  for  poison  ivy,  and  would  like  tc 
say  that  I  have  found  glycerine  and  car¬ 
bolic  acid  a  quick  and  sure  cure  for  ivy 
poison,  one  or  two  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
to  10  drops  pure  glycerine  and  applied 
three  or  four  times  a  day  until  itching 
stops.  I  have  known  this  to  cure  a  case 
of  chronic  ivy  poison  of  several  years’ 
standing.  E.  A.  s. 


Artist  (showing  friend  his  master¬ 
piece)  :  “Now,  my  boy,  that  is  a  picture, 
if  you  like — real  and  natural.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?”  Friend:  “Capital! 
Capital!  So  life  like!  Such  light  and 
shade !  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  a  better 
picture  of  a  battlefield.”  Artist:  “Great 
Paul  Rubens !  That’s  not  a  battlefield— 
that’s  a  basket  of  fruit !”— Melbourne 
Leader.  , 


Books  are  Tools! 

TT7HliiJs  you  plant  a  tree  or  a  shrub  a  good  book  is  worth 
V  V  more  than  a  plow  or  a  spade.  It  starts  you  right  with 
sound  advice.  The  author  gives  you  the  experience  of  25  years. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  hence  your  orchard  or  grounds  will  show 
his  success  and  escape  his  mistakes. 

How  to  Grow  Fruit 

This  little  book  is  true  to  its  name  and  tells  you  how _ not 

why,  you  know  that.  Before  it  was  put  in  type  this  book  was 
submitted  to  the  best  authorities  in  the  country  for  suggestion 
and  criticism.  They  went  through  it  carefully,  adding  and 
subtracting,  so  that,  when  they  got  through,  its  value  had  been 
multiplied.  I  here  are  pictures  showing  just  how  trees  are 
handled  from  the  nursery  to  the  orchard— clear  and  full  direc¬ 
tions  about  planting,  spraying  and  pruning,  and  full  and  com- 
ple  lists  of  varieties.  The  strong  point  about  this  book  is  the 
fine  advice  about  varieties.  You  cannot  well  go  wrong  if  you 
study  the  lists  given  here.  You  can  easily  get  advice  about 
caring  for  a  tree  when  you  get  it  started,  but  if  you  start  the 
wrong  kind  you  are  sure  to  be  disappointed.  This  book  is  a  guide 
post  for  varieties. 

How  to  Plant  About  the 
Country  Home 

Don’t  ^  ou  know  the  difference  in  beauty  and  value  between 
a  bare  box  of  a  house,  set  in  the  hot  sun,  and  the  same  kind  of 
a  house  like  a  nest  amid  shrubs  and  trees?  The  man  who 
knows  how  can  take  a  few  dollars,  and  in  a  few  short  years, 
change  his  yard  from  an  eyesore  to  a  place  of  beauty.  Any  man 
could  take  a  spade  and  plant  a  shrub  or  tree,  but  unless  he  knows 
when  he  starts  what  the  shrub  will  be  like  or  what  the  effect 
will  be,  he  will  make  a  botch  of  it.  This  book  shows  you  just 
what  your  yard  will-  look  like  when  the  ornamentals  grow.  There 
are  pictures  of  the  trees  ;  still  others  showing  how  to  group 
them,  and  how  to  train  vines  in  appropriate  places.  We  clo  not 
see  how  you  can  look  at  some  of  those  tree  and  vine  effects  and 
still  be  satisfied  with  your  bare  house  and  yard.  It  is  just  the 
book  you  need  to  interest  the  wife  and  children  in  the  best  part 
of  the  farm — the  home. 

The  price  of  these  books  is  25  cents  each.  But  to  any  reader 
of  The  Bubal  New-Yorker  who  expects  to  plant  trees,  plants 
or  shrubs  of  any  kind  this  spring  we  will  send  them  Free. 

Harrison’s  Catalog'. 

For  1910  gives  full  information  about  all  the  standard  tested 
varieties  grown  on  our  more  than  2,000-acre  nursery.  Millions 
of  trees  and  plants.  Our  quality  trees  and  plants  have  thus  the 
largest  growers  of  nursery  stock  in  the  world.  Buy  direct  from 
a  responsible  grower,  and  avoid  the  troubles  and  annoyances  of 
irresponsible  tree  agents.  If  you  want  the  best  stock  that  can 
be  grow  n  under  all  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name,  with  a  reputation  of  23  years 
behind  it,  write  us  today. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  241  Berlin,  Md. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  u  „  I - 1 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md.  How  to  Grow  Fruits  | 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail,  as  per  your  offer,  books 
marked  In  panels  oa  side.  How  p|anf  ^  i - . 

I  expect  to  plant . this  spring.  ,he  Country  Home 

^ame .  Harrison's  1910  I  I 

p  q  Catalogue 

State .  U'<yk  in  above  squares  which  of 

.  th°  books  and  catalog  you  desire 

CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY. 
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THE  OUTBREAK  OF  APPLE  LICE  IN  1909. 

The  season  of  1909  has  been  notable 
as  a  year  of  remarkable  development 
and  excessive  abundance  of  plant  lice, 
accompanied  by  widespread  injuries  of 
these  insects.  The  fruit  growers  have 
not  suffered  so  widely  and  uniformly 
from  these  tiny  but  persistent  and  effec¬ 
tive  pests  since  1903,  although  during 
the  season  of  1907  there  were  many 
complaints  of  aphides  and  their  injuries. 
The  greatest  injuries  have  probably  been 
done  to  apples.  In  many  orchards  ser¬ 
ious  and  extensive  losses  were  caused 
during  the  past  season  by  these  tiny 
pests.  There  were  three  different  species 
that  caused  the  trouble,  and  often  all 
three  were  present  in  the  same  orchard 
and  on  the  same  tree.  These  are  known 
as  the  European  grain  aphis,  the  rosy 
aphis,  and  the  common  green  apple 
aphis. 

The  Life  History  of  an  Aphid. — The 
life  history  of  an  aphid  is  rather  complex 
and  very  interesting.  In  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample,  the  dark  brown  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  stems  and  branches  of  a  plant 
in  the  Fall,  where  they  remain  until 
Spring.  At  the  starting  of  the  buds  they 
hatch  into  wingless  females,  which  are 
often  called  stem-mothers.  These  stem- 
mothers  give  birth  (to  young  which  mature 
and  reproduce  their  kind.  Thus  there 
may  be  generation  after  generation  the 
season  through  of  these  wingless  lice, 
each  succeeding  generation  becoming 
larger  and  larger  in  number  of  individ¬ 
uals.  As  the  plant  on  which  they  live 
becomes  overcrowded,  or  as  other  con¬ 
ditions  .  arise,  which  we  do  not  well 
understand,  some  of  the  individuals  of 
the  different  generations  may  suddenly 
appear  with  fully  developed  wings. 
These  may  fly  to  other  food  plants  of  the 
same  kind  or  different  kinds,  and  there 
start  another  colony  of  the  aphides.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  aphides  distribute 
themselves.  Finally,  in  the  Autumn,  true 
sexual  males  and  females  are  produced, 
which  pair,  and  these  fertilized  females 
then  deposit  the  true,  dark  brown  eggs, 
thus  completing  the  life  history.  Plant 
lice  multiply  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
One  mother  may  give  birth  to  100  young, 
each  of  which,  in  a  week  or  10  days 
becomes  full-grown  and  begins  to  bring 
forth  other  young  in  her  turn.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  a  few  lice  left  after 
a  careless  spraying  or  after  even  the 
most  thorough  treatment  may  restock  the 
plant  in  a  few  days.  This  readily  ex¬ 
plains  the  need  of  successive  applications 
at  frequent  intervals  of  whatever  insec¬ 
ticide  may  be  used. 

Reason  of  the  Outbreak. — We  do 
not  know  with  any  definite  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  conditions  that  favor  or 
permit  the  abnormal  development  of 
these  insects  in  some  years  and  prevent 
excessive  infestations  in  others.  We 
have  observed,  however,  that  Winters 
with  sudden  variations  from  high  to 
low  temperatures  followed  by  cold  Mays 
and  Junes  seem  conducive  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  increase  of  plant  lice. 
These  were  the  conditions  in  the  Winter 
and  Spring  of  1902-’03  and  of  1908-  09, 
and  the  succeeding  Summers  of  these 
years  brought  an  abnormal  abundance  of 
aphides.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such 
variations  affect  the  enemies  of  aphides 
much  more  than  the  aphides  themselves. 
The  eggs  of  aphides  have  a  tough  hard 
shell,  and  seem  well  fitted  to  withstand 
great  variations  of  temperature  and  pass 
through  variable  Winters  unharmed. 
The  parasites  and  predaceous  enemies 
of  aphides  pass  the  Winter,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  adult  stage,  or  as  pupie 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  these  adult  and  pupal  stages, 
passed  in  such  situations,  suffer  a  greater 
mortality  from  adverse  Winter  condi¬ 
tions  than  the.  eggs  of  the  aphides.  We 
have  fairly  definite  knowledge  that  in 
normal  seasons  the  “green  bug”  or  aphis 
on  grain  is  held  in  check  by  a  small 
wasp-like  parasite.  It  has  been  pretty 
definitely  determined,  however,  that  this 
parasite  will  multiply  and  develop  only 
at  temperatures  above  56°.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  host,  the  “green  bug”  or  “grain 
aphis”  will  breed  freely  and  increase 
at  temperatures  down  to  46°.  Hence, 
mild  Winters  and  cold  Springs,  that  are 
too  cold  for  the  parasite  but  warm 
enough  for  the  grain  aphis,  are  just 
the  conditions  under  which  this  pest 
flourishes.  It  is  quite  possible  that  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  control  the  rise  and  fall 
of  apple  aphides.  Our  variable  Winters 
and  cold  Springs  allow  the  aphides  to 
breed  freely,  but  are  possibly  just  a 
little  too  cold  or  adverse  in  some  way 
for  the  parasites  and  predaceous  enemies 
that  normally  keep  them  in  check,  to 
breed,  and  consequently  the  aphides  in¬ 
crease  ad  libitum. 

The  Injuries  of  Aphides  on  Apples. 

, — A  plant  louse  does  not  have  jaws  and 
ibtte  off  bits  of  the  leaf  and  chew  them 
as  a  caterpillar  or  potato  “bug”  does. 
On  the  contrary,  an  aphid  has  its  mouth- 


parts  modified  into  a  long,  slender  beak 
or  proboscis,  which  is  forced  down 
through  the  skin  of  the  leaf  or  apple 
into  the  soft  j uicy  tissues.  Besides  being 
a  piercing  instrument,  the  beak  also 
serves  as  a  tube  or  sucking  apparatus 
through  which  the  juices  of  the  plant 
are  drawn  into  the  mouth.  J  herefore, 
the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  these 
plant  lice,  each  with  its  tiny  pump, 
sucking  out  the  vital  juices  of  the  plant 
occasion  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  tree. 
The  leaves  remain  small,  curl  greatly, 
especially  the  terminal  ones,  and  become 
wholly  unable  to  do  their  work  for  the 
tree.  When  the  aphides  are  present  in 
great  numbers,  as  they  were  laSt 
year,  the  apples  are  dwarfed,  caused  to 
grow  in  clusters,  made  knotty,  and  are 
otherwise  deformed,  wholly  unfitting 
them  for  market.  The  whole  tree  is 
weakened  and  retarded  in  growth  and  re¬ 
productive  powers.  See  Fig.  104. 

Methods  of  Control. — It  must  be 
frankly  confessed  that  these  are  difficult 
insects  to  control  effectively  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  do  it  in  a  practical  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner.  The  eggs  of  aphides, 
in  general,  hatch  while  the  buds  are 
swelling,  and  the  lice  are  often  abund¬ 
ant  on  the  bursting  buds.  (Fig.  105). 
We  believe  that  a  thorough  spraying 
of  lime-sulphur  solution  in  the  Spring 
will  kill  some,  perhaps  many,  of  the 
eggs.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  lice  are  seen 
on  the  swelling  buds  they  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap, 
one  to  five  gallons,  and  every  aphid 
should  be  hit.  Since  they  are  sucking 
insects  it  will  do  no  good  simply  to 
spray  the  solution  on  the  leaves.  In 
order  to  be  effective,  the  whale-oil  soap 
solution  must  be  actually  put  on  the  body 
of  each  plant  louse.  This  calls  for 
thorough,  careful  spraying.  A  12  to  15 
per  cent  emulsion  of  kerosene  oil  is 
also  a  standard  remedy  for  these  pests. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  one-half  pound 
of  hard  laundry  soap  in  one  gallon  of 
soft  hot  water.  When  the  soap  is  dis¬ 
solved,  pour  in  two  gallons  of  kerosene 
oil  and  agitate  or  churn  until  a  white 
creamy  emulsion  is  formed.  Then 
dilute  with  11  to  13  gallons  of  soft 
water  and  spray  just  as  soon  in  the 
Spring  as  the  lice  are  seen.  The  first 
brood  will  probably  appear  on  the  open¬ 
ing  buds,  and  it  is  important  to  kill  these 
in  order  that  successive  generations  may 
be  prevented.  Do  not  wait  until  the 
leaves  begin  to  curl,  because  the  lice 
cannot  be  hit  when  they  are  hidden  in 
the  rolled  leaves.  There  is  a  new 
preparation  now  being  put  on  the  market 
called  Nicotine  Sulphate  that  promises 
well  as  an  insecticide,  especially  against 
aphides.  The  nicotine  in  “Nico-fume” 
liquid  and  the  "Black  Leaf  Extract’”  is 
in  a  free  condition,  that  is,  not  com¬ 
bined.  In  this  condition  it  very  readily 
volatilizes  or  evaporates.  In  the  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  solution  the  nicotine  is 
combined  with  an  acid  and  does  not, 
therefore,  evaporate  readily  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  In  other  words,  when 
this  solution  touches  an  aphid  or  a  leaf 
it  will  remain  much  longer  and  the  nico¬ 
tine  will  have  more  opportunity  to  do 
its  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  insecticide  are  excellent, 
but  I  would  advise  moderation  and  care 
( Continued  on  page  261 ) 
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Famous  Tomatoes 

are  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Twenty-five  of 
the  best  sorts  were  introduced 
by  us.  We  grow*  more  high- 
grade  tomato  seed  than  any 
other  seedsman  in  the  world. 

New  Globe-Shaped  Sorts: 

Globe,  lluinmer  and  Corelcss  are  nearly 
perfect.  Packet  of  Globe  10  cts:  HummerlO  cts;  t'orcleas 
15  cts.s  the  three  sorts,  one  packet  of  each  for  25  cts. 

Livingston’s  Superb  Onions 

We  grow  acres  of  Onion  seeds  on  oar  farms  annually. 
Livingston’s  (  Southport  White  Globe  6c  1  the  3  pkts. 
Private  \  Southport  Red  Globe  .  5c  V  for 

Strains  (  Ohio  Yellow  Globe  .  .  6c )  10  cents. 

Beautifu.  130-Page  Catalogue  FREE! 

It's  the  finest.seed  book  of  the 
year.  Contairfs  more  than  250 
illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Practical  cultural 
bints  will  help  to  make  your 
work  a  success.  Write  for  it 
today.  It's  F-R-E-E I 
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To  grow  the  fin¬ 
est  flowers  and 
most  luscious 
vegetables,  plant  the  best 
seeds.  Ferry’s  Seeds  are  best 
because  they  never  fail  in  yield 
or  quality.  The  best  garden¬ 
ers  and  farmers  everywhere 
know  Ferry’s  seeds  to  be  the 
highest  standard  of  quality 
yet  attained.  For  sale 
everywhere. 

I  FERRY’S  1910  Seed  Annual 
Free  on  request 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Absolutely  Reliable 


Not  like  the  Ordinary  Kind 
CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  have 
secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue  differs  from 
other  catalogues  just  as  Our  Seeds  differ 
from  other  seeds. 

Besides  being  an  invaluable  guide  to  the 
planter,  it  is  a  work  of  art. 

Write  for  it. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y. 

33  Barclay  Street  NEW  YORK 


108  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing;  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 

II.  G.  KOGLKs,  Hox  111  JUechionlcsburx,  Ohio. 
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erAcre. 

*1  r  How  much  stock  food  do  you 
J  grow  per  acre  ?  The  larger  the 
’  amount  and  the  greater  the  proj»or- 
tion  of  nutriment,  the  better  farmer 
you  are!  And  no  matter  how  well  you 
are  doing  with  any  other  crop,  you  can 
do  better  with  Eureka  Ensilage  Com.  It 
grows  tallest,  has  the  most  leaves,  the  largest 
numi>er  of  ears,  and  comes  nearest  giving 
summer  feed  in  the  winter,  of  any  corn. 

There’s  Only  One  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 

We  control  this  corn ;  have  had  the  entire  production  of 
the  original  grower  for  many  years.  Don  't  be  confused  by 
other  varieties  of  similar  name.  You  can  get  Eureka  Ensilage 
Corn  only  from  us  or  from  dealers  whom  we  supply — and  only 
genuine  Eureka  can  be  depended  upon  for  the  yields  of  64  and  65 
ton  i  per  acre  that  several  of  our  customers  have  secured — one  crop  of 
s6c  tons  on  4%  acres  has  been  reported. 

BREWER’S  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

Another  great  “more-to-the-acre”  kind.  Last  year  the  originator  raised  133K 
bushels  on  an  acre,  and  took  first  prize  for  best  acre  of  corn  grown  in  the  United 
States.  This  year  he  couldn’t  compete,  and  the  season  was  much  less  favorable, 
but  Mr.  Brewer  grew  127  bushels  on  an  acre  of  his  Connecticut  farm.  Our  stock  of  this 
corn  is  very  limited — get  your  order  in  early  ;  last  year  hundreds  w’ere  disappointed. 

CORN— BUT  NOT  ALL  CORN 

Is  the  foundation  of  our  big  seed  business.  It’s  now  over  twenty  years  old,  and  has  grown 
every  year  because  we  sell  only  good  seeds.  Corn  is  our  specialty,  but  we  offer  all  field,  torage, 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  We  have  everything  the  farmer  needs,  also,  in  tools,  fertilizers,  incu¬ 
bators,  etc.  Our  catalogue  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Send  today  for  free  copy. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

W.  D.  Ross,  Pres,  and  Treas.  Box  13,  YV orcesier,  Mass. 


Special  Seed  Offer 


Enclose  io  cents  in  stamps,  mention  this  paper,  and 
ask  for  our  new  igao  catalog  which  is  bigger  and 
_  better  than  ever  before,  and  we  will  mail  you  one 

full  packet  of  each  of  the  following:  Sweet  Peas,  Mixed — Pansies,  Giant  Mixed — Early 
Scarlet  Radish — Early  Eclipse  Beets — and  May  King  Lettuce.  The  packets  are  good  sized 
and  the  seed  the  best. 


“MONSTER”  BRAND  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Our  Monster  Brands  of  Ensilage  Corn  are 
getting  more  popular  each  year.  If  you  are 
a  particular  farmer  and  want  good  corn  that 
gives  big  yields  you  will  buy  Monster  Brand 
of  us.  It  is  grown  specially  for  seed  and  is 
specially  selected.  Pride  and  Learning  are  $1.65 
bu.;  10  bu.  lots  $15.00  bags  free.  Gold  Mine, 
Cuban  Giant  and  others  $1.75  bu.  10  bu.;  lots 
$17.50  bags  free.  Send  your  order  to-day. 

Our  1910  Catalog  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
Send  postal  for  it  to-day. 


“ONONDAGA”  TIMOTHY 

“  Onondaga  ’’  Brand  Timothy  has  been  the 
standard  for  high  grade  Timothy  in  Central 
New  York  for  years.  Eor  purity  and  germ¬ 
ination  it  cannot  be  beaten.  The  particular 
farmer  will  sow  “  Onondaga.”  Send  postal 
for  sample  and  prices— It  costs  no  more  than 
other  Timothy,  so  why  not  get  the  best?  \\  rite 
us  stating  amount  wanted.  Each  bag  is  brand¬ 
ed  with  an  Indian’s  Head.  Look  for  it. 

The  Batchelor  Seed  Store 

38  Lafayette  Street  Utica,  New  York 
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in  its  use  until  we  know  more  about  its 
effect,  both  on  the  insects  and  on  the 
foliage. 

What  May  We  Expect  Xext  Sea¬ 
son? — A  few  years  ago  we  should  have 
said  that  we  could  no  more  answer  this 
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eties  of  potatoes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
never  been  proven  that  potatoes  need  run 
out  if  so  handled.  I  would  he  verv  glad  to 
get  in  communication  with  potato  growers 
who  know  the  history  of  present  varieties. 
Possibly  most  of  such  men  will  be  elderly 
men  who  have  been  interested  in  potatoes  all 
of  their  lives,  and  can  from  memory,  tell 
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WEAK  GROWTH  RESULTING  FROM  APHIS  ATTACK.  Fig.  104. 


question  with  any  assurance  of  accuracy 
than.  we  could  fly.  Now,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  our  chances  of  flying  next 
Summer  are  much  greater  than  are  the 
chances  that  this  question  can  be 
answered  with  any  degree  of  surety. 
We  have  examined  apple  trees  on  which 
the  lice  were  abundant  last  Summer,  but 


what  they  know  about  old  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes.  If  interested  people  will  write  to  us  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  send  them  blanks  for 
reporting.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  these 
histories  may  be  published,  possibly  with 
cuts  or  even_  with  colored  photographs.  A 
project  of  this  kind  is  one  that  every  seeds¬ 
man  should  be  glad  to  help  along,  because 
the  combined  report  will  be  of  use  to  every 
seed  house  handling  potatoes,  c.  l.  fitch. 

Colorado  Experiment  Station. 


apple  buds  infected  with  aphis. 

Fig.  105. 


Chestnuts  Not  Maturing. 

I  have  several  Paragon  chestnut  trees, 
planted  some  15  years  ago ;  they  are  on 
low  hillside  facing  the  east;  soil  is  sandy 
loam,  clay  subsoil.  They  have  not  made 
much  growth,  but  always  produce  plenty  of 
burrs.  The  nuts  never  mature.  Can  any¬ 
one  tell  me  the  cause?  The  ground  is  well 
cultivated,  and  the  seasons  are  generally 
quite  dry,  but  even  in  wet  Seasons  the  nuts 
do  not  mature.  Altitude  about  2000  feet 
above  sea  level. 

H.  F. 

We  know  no  reason  why  your  Paragon 
chestnut  trees  should  not  bear,  except  that 
they  may  be  imperfectly  pollenized.  Here 
in  the  East  Paragon  usually  has  sufficient 
pollen,  and  is  a  reliable  cropper.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  male  blooms  are  injured  by  frost, 
so  that  little  pollen  is  formed,  and  burrs 
start  to  grow  as  usual  but  never  fill  out 
with  good  nuts.  In  that  case  as  your  trees 
grow  older  the  defective  pollen  production 
may  become  less  and  they  may  bear  good 
crops.  If  you  can  secure  grafts  or  trees 
of  the  common  Eastern  native  chestnut  it 
would  be  well  to  put  them  in  your  Para¬ 
gon,  or  in  case  of  the  trees,  set  them  near 
so  that  they  may  aid  in  pollenizing. 


have  not  found  an  abundance  of  eggs 
But  even  if  eggs  were  present  now  it 
would  not  be  a  sure  indication  of  an 
abundance  of  aphides  in  1910,  because 
the  weather  conditions  and  parasites  may 
almost  wholly  prevent  the  aphides  from 
breeding.  If  the  temperature  and  pre¬ 
cipitation  during  the  coming  months  of 
April,  May  and  June  could  be  known 
with  surety  a  more  confident  prediction 
could  be  made  concerning  the  activities 
of  these  insects  next  Summer.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  ladvbugs  went  into  hibernation 
last  Fall,  and  only  last  week  we  saw 
several  actively  crawling  on  a  window 
pane  in  a  dwelling  house.  If  these 
last  through  the  Winter  and  the  Spring 
is  warm  enough  for  their  development 
we  shall  have  a  fine  buffer  against  the 
lice  with  which  to  start  the  season. 
U  e  venture  the  opinion  that  the  present 
fine  Winter  weather,  especially  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  may  be  taken  as  a  favorable  omen 
for  a  mild  normal  Spring  and  a  dearth 
of  aphides  next  season.  We  seldom  have 
two  successive  infestations  of  these  pests. 
■Do  not  be  lulled  into  a’ sense  of  security 
and  carelessness,  however,  because  of 
this  prophecy  of  ours,  for  it  is  only  a 
prophecy  and  liable  to  all  the  failures 
of  guesses.  glenn  w.  herrick. 
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Covers  a  50c.  piece. 


Free  Catalogue  Tells  How 

Nut  Culture  is  the  coining  business. 

Our  1910  Catalogue  contains  a  carefully 
arranged  Nut  Department,  and  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  over 

3,000  Varieties 
of  Outdoor  Trees  and  Plants 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  ;  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  :  hardy  roses  and  perennials.  An 
invaluable  handbook.  Free, — get  it  before 
placing  an  order.  Address,  Dept,  h 

GLEN  BROS*.  Glenwood  Nursery, 
Established  1866  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


History  of  Potatoes  Wanted. 

vo?116  Colorado  station  is  undertaking,  with 
fm-iJjiber.a  appropriations  therefor  some 
iorward  steps  in  potato  breeding.  We  can 

our  m,?i  !,10(‘s  thei.r  natural  conditions  in 
to  dev! mountains,  and  are  undertaking 

strains  h7  c„ent«onAer  methods  improved 
°*  standard  American  varieties  of 

varieties’  V\d-  bJ  other  means  to  secure  new 

we  have  be  bette1'  thau  those 

„  ®  PA 7e-  One  of  the  necessary  steps  to  this 

as  ein  P!‘bl,K;  service  is  a  full  history  so  far 
varieties6  ?mtam-e(V  of  tbc  origin  of  present 
orrierte'  i  Thls  information  is  necessary  in 
hind  tbv  inheritance  that  lies  be- 

particular  strain  of  potatoes.  It 
been  proven  whether  hill  selection 
entgener  methods  will  preserve  our  vari¬ 


Great  Bargains 


IN 

CHERRIES.  GRAPES, 
VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  New  York  State  Grown 

Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25. 

DeaJ  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

I  twill  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN)  L.  WOOD. 
Rochester.  N.  V. 


JOIN  THE  220,000 

EARLY  a  quarter  of  a  million  country  homes  are 
now  lighted  our  way.  There  could  be  no  greater 
O.  K.  on  modern  lighting  on  the  farm.  For  this  is 
the  greatest  improvement — the  one  all  the  family  enjoys 
the  year  round — the  one  it  has  always  wanted.  The 
evening  hours  are  the  best  part  of  life.  Have  them 
bright  and  attractive  with  good  light.  Have  its  good 
cheer,  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Have  it  now.  The 
money  so  spent  cannot  be  lost  for  it  goes  into  your 
buildings  just  like  an  addition.  The  daily  dividends 
are  an  enriched  home  life.  Won’t  you  join  the  220,000 
who  are  enjoying  them. 


HOME  MADE  GAS-LIGHT 

Just  water  and  a  manulacturecl  gas-produc¬ 
ing  stone  (called  Calcium  Carbide)  enable  any¬ 
one  to  have  gas-light.  The  cost  is  less  thaii  for 
equal  volume  of  light  from  Kerosene,  eveh  at 
10c  per  gallon,  It  is.  the  safest  lighting  agent 
known- won’t  explode  and  can’t  burn.  This 
light  is  clean  and  cool  and  odorless.  So  health¬ 
ful  plants  thrive  under  it— So  near  daylight 
colors  will  match  under  it.  It  is  natural  in  qual- ' 
ity— almost  true  daylight,  you  want  such  light 


LIGHT  THE  BARNS  TOO 

Run  pipes  to  the  barns  and  have  light  there, 
saving  time  and  making  work  easier  and  quicker 
done.  These  lights  will  be  in  enclosed,  pro¬ 
tected  globes,  and  lighted  without  matches  If 
you  wish.  Thus  lamps  and  lanterns— the  great 
Are  causes— will  not  be  used.  -The  home  also, 
with  its  more  precious  contents  of  human  life, 
will  have  this  increased  safety.  . 


Acetylene  Generator 


Adopted  As  Standard  by  U.  S.  Lighthouse 
Establishment. 


THE  gas-producing  stone  and  water  is  put  into  the 
A  generator.  This  is  done  once  a  month  or  less. 
Takes  fifteen  minutes.  Generator  makes  the  gas  auto¬ 
matically  as  needed— no  more,  no  less.  Generator  can 
be  attended  by  boy.  Simplicity  itself,  but  also  complete 
making  gas  clean,  cool,  pure  and  dry.  Every  generator 
fully  guaranteed. 

GET  ALL  THE  FACTS 

Our  82  page  booklet  (No.  IT)  gives  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  Tells  all  about  Acetylene  light.  Get  this  booklet. 
See  for  yourself  what  a  good  and  desirable  thing  this 
good  light  Is— see  how  much  convenience  and  comfort 
it  will  bring,  into  your  life. 

8imply  ask  for  booklet  No.  17,  It  will  be  sent  at 
once.  Address  home  office. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

23  Barclay  St,  New  York 


FACTS 

Wot  Mere  THEORIES. 

It  Pays  to  Start  with  the  Best  Stock 

We  grow  that  kind  for  our  customers. 
The  “ culls ”  go  on  the  brush  heap.  For 
years  it  has  been  our  study  to  produce  the  best  and  to  sell  as  low  as  such  stock  can 
be  sold.  All  stock  carefully  grown,  graded  and  packed  by  experienced  help. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  giving  descriptive  list  of  desirable  varieties  ;  a  selection 
from  many  years  practical  experience  as  fruitgrowers.  Catalog  gives  much  valuable 
information  about  planting  and  how  to  make  profits  in  fruit  growing.  Dwarf  Apple 
Trees  one  of  our  specialties.  Besides  Fruit  Trees ,  we  grow  large  quantities  of 
Berry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Stock. 

BARNES  nos,  WlRSEHr  CO.,  Bn  8.  Yalmlll.,  Com. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

WE  WILL  DELIVER  FREIGHT  PAID 

to  any  point  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
all  orders  for  California  Privet  which  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  cash  and  this  advertisement  at  fol¬ 
lowing  prices Per  100  Per  1000 

2  to  3  feet,  $3.25  25.00 

18  to  24  inches,  2.75  17.00 

12  to  18  inches,  2.25  12.50 

All  these  plants  are  2-year  olds,  cut  back 
last  spring  and  extra  well  branched  and  rooted. 
We  will  replace  any  that  do  not  live. 

We  give  Rural  New-Yorker  for  reference. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

- and  — — - - 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


March  5, 


CflWflDIflH  GBOWH 

Regenerated  A.I* 
Swedish  Select  U9lw 

Bast  of  all  Oats  for  Amoricaui  Conditions 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  pronounced  Swedish  Select  or 
Wisconsin  No.  4  **  the  best  American. 
Oat.”  ‘‘Regenerated”  Swedish  Select, 
bred  in  England  and  introduced  in 
America  two  years  ago,  was  th  e  climax 
In  the  oat  line  tor  weight,  purity,  and 
high  breeding. 

Olds'  Regenerated  Swedish  Select, 

grown  in  Canada, retains  all  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  English  stock  and  yields  better 
because  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate. 

Sample  free.  Ask  for  88  Page  Catalog, 
Fffeld  Seeds,  Potatoes,  Garden  Seeds, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  Write  to-day. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
Drawer  Y  Madison,  WIs. 


N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers.  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
(’lover.  Red  Top.  Blue  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHKIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier.  Ind. 

Plant  Grape  Vines. 

From  healthy,  heavy  bearing  vines.  Bpecial  Prices 
Now  on  1,000  lots.  Get  our  price  on  what  you  want. 
Concord  and  Niagara  by  mail,  half  of  each  kind- 
twelve  one-year  vines.  $1 ;  eight  two-year,  $1.60,  or 
six  three-year  (bear  next  season)  for  52. 

N.  G.  &  J.  T.  MERRITT,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape  and  l  arrant  riant* 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  tirade  Stock. 

38th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

"THE  FAMOUS” 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  AH  the  Leading  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  It’s  free. 

CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON. 

Originators  of  the  Fendall  and  Growers  of  Fine  Plants, 
Towson,  Md. 

LATE  Seed  Potatoes,  Northern  grown;  one  variety 

only;  best  yielding  and  quality;  no  rot.  Car-lot 
price  very  low.  Cboss  Road  Faum,  Plattsburg,  N.V. 

CDilfT  TDCCC  Roses,  Shrubs,  and  all  kinds 
inUll  I  flLLo  of  Berry  Plants;  No.  1  stock; 

lowest  prices.  Catalogue  free. _ 

W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SONS,  Geneva.  Ohio 

LOOK!  LOOK!  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Chipman,  Bu- 
bach  and  Fendall,  Chesapeake;  Cumberland  and 
Kansas  Raspberry  Plants.  Ratbbun,  Lucretia 
B.  B.  LMants.  My  plants  are  fine.  Before  placing 
your  order  anywhere  it  will  pay  to  get  my  catalog; 
it  is  free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Lover,  Lei. 

Strawberry  Plants  *  Descriptive  catalogue 

free.  BASIL  PERRY  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Eiglit  best  varie¬ 
ties.  ASPARAGUS  and  vegetable  plants. 
Prices  right.  Send  for  onv  price  list.  ,  „  _  , 

^CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 

TWO  Million  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants. 

None  better.  None  cheaper.  Catalog  free. 
J.  F.  CATHCAUT  &  SONS.  Box  114,  Bristol,  lnd. 


PEDIGREED  ONION  SEED— Southport  Red  Globe  and 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  from  carefully  selected 
bulbs  Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

K.  F.  CLARK  &  SON,  Way  land,  Michigan. 


Potato  Growers  dirVct  ^  SEK 

and  save  money.  White,  smooth,  sand  grown 
Rural  New  Yorkers,  free  from  blight,  $1.55  per  167 
lb.  sack.  Also  a  few  Irish  Cobblers  and  Early 
Petoskeys.  L.  G.  BRIDGER,  R.  D.  8,  Phelps,  N,Y, 


Plnunr  Cnarl  -Timothy.  Oats  and  Seed  Potatoes, 
lllUYCI  oCCU i  28  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


C„A»i  Goto Inn-no  —Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 

Seetl  bataiogue.  dress,  and  we  wm  mail  free 

our  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  oats, alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds. 

MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  In 
Michigan.  8end  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  ILGKNFRITZ'  SONS  CO., 
The  Monroe  Nursery,  Monroe,  Mich. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  "SSKt? 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,!*  Mill  St.,  Bingham  toon,  K.  Y. 


farm  ! 


Kina  ■ 


L  V-t.  SS 


A  great  trial  collection  of 
seeds,  composed  o t  ISpelti, 
the  cereal  and  hay  wonder.  H  Silver 
"  iff  Bariev ,  capturing  the  world  prize 
173  bus.  per  A.  5  Rei.  Bonanza  Oats, 
backed  by  four  fine  farms  for  biggest 
yields.  ^Billion  Dollar  (7raM,theTenTon 
Grass  Wonder.  ^Sailer’s  hardy,  luxuri¬ 
ant  Alfalfa,  endorsed  by  Oov.  Hoard,  at 
the  best  on  earth  and  H  five  other  packages. 
All  tor  10c  in  stumps  or  send  14c  and  we  add 
a  sample  package  of  Nameless  Corn.  Try  to  name 
oar  new  com,  whether  or  not  you  buy  a  sample 
packet.  Send  in  a  name.  Entrance  is  free.  If 
another  sends  same  (acceptable)  name  at  yon,  th, 
prize  will  bo  equally  divided.  We  offer 

$500.00  IN  COLD 

for  a  name.  Write  to-day,  Wo.  are  the  largest 
growers  of  farm  and  vegetable  seed*  iu  the 
world.  Cat.  Free,  Name coc test  ends  May  10 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 
I44V0«  fllh  8k  La  Crosse,  WIs, 


W^AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


Bargain  list. 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1  DO. 

6  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE 


THE  NURSERYMEN'S  SIDE  OF 
SUBSTITUTED  TREE  CASE. 

Part  I. 

The  reports  of  mixed  or  substituted 
trees,  damage  suits  commenced,  and 

editorial  comments  on  such  cases  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  seem  to  need  some  prac¬ 
tical  explanation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  nurseryman ;  as  most  of  what  has 
been  published  has  been  enough  to 
prompt  the  question  from  the  intending 
buyers  of  nursery  stock,  “Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?”  or  like 
the  proverbial  Indian,  the  only  good 
nurseryman  is  a  dead  nurseryman.  Hav¬ 
ing  spent  all  my  life  in  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  until  four  years  ago;  serving  as  an 
apprentice,  foreman,  superintendent,  and 
partner,  I  feel  qualified  to  speak  a  word 
for  the  nurserymen,  and  having  no  con¬ 
nection  or  interest  In  any  nursery  at 
the  present  time,  I  can  speak  without 
prejudice.  The  seedsmen  and  nursery¬ 
men  are  only  human  beings,  therefore 
cannot  be  held  more  responsible  for 
their  failures  than  the  trucker  or  fruit 
grower  for  theirs,  neither  should  they 
be  held  morally  or  legally  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  mi-s-labeled  tree  any  more 
than  the  fruit  grower  should  for  a  mis¬ 
labeled  package  of  fruit.  The  buyer  of 
a  barrel  of  apples  labeled  XX  and- 
topped  XX  who  finds,  the  remainder  of 
the  barrel  culls  or  worse,  has  just.  as 
much  cause  for  a  damage  suit  against 
the  fruit  grower,  as  many  of  the  buyers 
of  nursery  stock  have  against  the  nurs¬ 
eryman.  When  deliberate  transparent 
fraud  is  committed,  both  nurseryman 
and  fruit  grower  should  willingly  make 
amends  for  such  losses  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer.  When  mistakes  are  made 
unintentionally,  both  sides  should  be 
ready  to  make  reasonable  concessions. 
Many  complaints  are  unreasonable  and 
in  consequence  therefore  are  hard  to 
adjust.  A  few  years  ago,  a  damage 
suit  for  some  celery  seed  that,  proved 
to  be  worthless  was  started  against  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  seed 
houses  in  this  country.  The  amount  of 
damage  claimed,  if  it  had  been  collected, 
would  have  made  the  plaintiff  rich,  and 
ruined  the  seed  house;  in  short  the 
amount  claimed  as  damage  for  the  loss 
of  this  crop  was  more  than  the  net 
profits  on  the  crop  of  celery  in  any 
ten  States  of  the  country,  and  more 
than  the  net  profits  of  the  seed  house 
on  all  of  its  sales  in  many  years.  An¬ 
other  case  was  about  some  oats  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  seedsman  that  contained 
a  large  amount  of  wild  turnips  or  mus¬ 
tard  seed.  In  this  case  a  jury  awarded 
damages  to  an  amount  that  was  more 
than  the  farm  was  worth  on  which  the 
seed  was  sown. 

A  planter  bought  a  few  thousand 
dormant  buds  after  he  was  advised  by 
the  nurseryman  that  dormant  buds  were 
unsatisfactory  stock  to  plant,  but  having 
the  peach  fever  he  insisted  on  having 
them.  Those  dormant  buds  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  small  nursery  and  were 
dug,  bundled,  and  delivered  by  the 
grower  to  the  nurseryman,  who  packed 
and  shipped  them  in  the  original  bun¬ 
dles  to  the  planter.  This  planter  was 
a  lumberman,  and  knew  nothing  about 
planting  or  caring  for  a  tree,  so  entrust¬ 
ed  the  planting  to  hired  help.  A  severe 
drought  soon  after  the  stock  was  planted 
caused  the  loss  of  practically  the  whole 
lot  of  these  dormant  buds,  which  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  would 
have  been  an  unsatisfactory  stand.  At 
the  time  this  planter  received  the  stock, 
he  wrote  saying  that  a  few  of  the  trees 
had  root-galls  on  them,  and  he  was 
advised  to  discard  them,  and  turn  in 
an  account  of  all  such  stock,  that  the 
same  might  be  deducted  from  the 
nurseryman’s  bill,  and  at  the  same  time 
credit  could  be  given  to  him;  this  he 
did  not  do,  as  he  wanted  the  trees. 
After  the  buds  failed  to  start  he  was 
told  that  the  knots  or  galls  were  the 
cause  of  it  all.  He  took  the  case  to  a 
scientific  man,  and  he  at  once  told  him 
that  his  ground  was  ruined  for  future 
peach  orchards,  etc. ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  all  this  he  wanted  damages.  The 
purchase  price  of  the  stock  was  about 
$200,  but  the  nurseryman,  finding  that 
the  man  was  -unreasonable,  and  was  be¬ 
ing  unreasonably  advised,  offered  to 
make  a  settlement  with  him — (not  on 
reasonable  grounds  but  simply  to  avoid 
trouble  and  lawsuits)  to  give  him  several 
hundred  dollars  to  settle  and  stop  his 
noise.  So  confident  had  he  become  that 
he  had  a  chance  to  get-  a  larger  amount 
as  damages,  than  he  could  ever  possibly 
get  out  of  peach  crops,  that  he  asked  for 
thousands  of  dollars  to  settle.  His  law¬ 
yers  encouraged  him,  and  before  the  case 
came  to  a  trial  they  had  increased  the 
amount  to  double  the  original  claim. 
The  case  was  tried  in  the  home  town  of 
the  planter,  by  a  jury  of  his  neighbors, 
and  they  gave  him  a  verdict  of  about 
one-half  the  amount  that  the  nursery¬ 
man  had  originally  offered  to  pay  him; 

E.  S.  BLACK. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


is  the  title  of  Our  1910  Catalogue  —  the  most  beautiful  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day— a  book  of  200  pages 
— 700  photo  engravings  from  nature — 8  superb  colored  and 
duotone  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  It  is  a  mine  of 
information  of  everything  in  gardening  either  for  pleasure  or  for 
profit,  and  embodies  the  results  of  sixty  years’  experience. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  tbe  following  liberal 


offer: 


Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  en¬ 
closes  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps)  we  will  mail  the  catalogue  and  also  send 
free  of  charge  our  famous  50  cent  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION 
OF  SEEDS,  containing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet  Peas;  Giant 
Fancy  Pansies,  Mixed;  Giant  Victoria  Asters,  Mixed;  Henderson's  Bis 
Boston  Lettuce;  Freedom  Tomato  and  Henderson’s  Blood  Turnip  Beet  in  a 
coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a 
25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 

In  addition,  all  ordering  from  this  advertisement  will  receive  a  copy  of  our 
Garden  Guide  and  Record,  which  wc  consider  one  of  our  most  valuable 
publications.  A  book  of  condensed  cultural  information  of  which  one  of  cur 
customers  who  has  had  an  advance  copy^says:  “It  is  the  most  complete, 
concise  and  comp rehensioe  hook  of  its  kind.  " 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  < 


35  &  37 
Cortland  St. 
Mew  York  City 


Apple ,  Pear ,  Cherry 
and  Peach  Trees 

New  Roses,  new  Lilacs,  new  red  grape  Lucile, 
Syracuse  new  hardy  red  raspberry,  new  Diploma 
Currant,  Red  Cross  Currant,  Green’s  new  hardy 
blackberry,  new  Cans  early  pear.  Wilder  early 
pear,  Dwarf  apple  trees.  Dwarf  pear  trees.  10 
carloads  of  Bartlett  pear  trees,  standard  and 
dwarf.  Evergreens  and  deciduous  hedge  plants. 

Send  to-day  for  NEW  FRUIT  CATALOGUE,  and 
a  copy  of  BIG  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR,  all  a  gift  to 
you.  Established  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000.00.  Send  10 
cents  for  Green ‘b  Book  on  Fruit  Growing— worth  $1. 

CREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22 ■  Rochostar,  N.  Y. 


General  Assortment. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

■  *  ™  ™  ™  Readers  are  familiar  with  the 

values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft.. 
S>7  per  lOO.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  you.  IT.  S.  WILEY  &  SON, Drawer  5,  Cayuga, N.  1  - 

FRUIT  TREES. 

T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  PERRY,  O.,  Lock  Box  287. 


—Small  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Hundreds  of  thousands  Of  Strawberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants.  Send  for  catalogue. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HAMPERS  FOR  1910 

If  interested  send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

New  York  Office,  114  Warren  Street. 


We  pay  the  Freigh 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and  Sample 


The  only  perfect  Sap  Spout 

THE  WARNER 

Produces  the  Most  Sap.  Guaranteed  Not  to  Break' 
No  Rossing  of  the  Tree,  No  Leaking.  No  Pulling  Out 
of  the  Tree  in  Heavy  Winds,  or  by  Thawing  and  Freezing. 
PRICE,  -  -  82.75  PER  HUNDRED.  Manufactured  by 

GEO.  D.  JARVIS  &  CO., 45  churbcu£l^£,  vt. 


Have  You 

The  Price  List  of  CALL’S  NURSER¬ 
IES.  Perry,  Ohio  ?  They  have  a  large 
stock  of  the  finest  Fruit  Trees.  Deal 
direct.  Prices  low.  Guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Seed 
Corn  and  Oats. 

CD II IT  TDCCC-?10  V*T  hundred;  freight  paid; 
mu  I  I  I  IT  LLO  send  for  our  free  catalogue on 
fruits  and  ornamentals.  ONTARIO  KLR>SLR\ 
CO.,  Box  No.  21,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

CD  HIT  Send  for  new  catalog  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
rnU  I  I  mental  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Asparagus, 
vnrrft  etc.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering 
TRFF\  elsewhere.  Stock  fresh  dug,  direct  to 
I  II LLO  piasters  at  low  prices.  We  grow  the  old 
fashioned,  hardy  WHITE  SWEET  LHKHKY. 
L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Schoharie.  N,  Y, 


a  r»r»T  -p  nmTE'C-50,000  fine  straight, 

APPLE  TKhbS  healthy,  stocky,  well 

rtl  i  LL  IBLLvJ  rooted  trees.  Leading 


^TetiesToTohio^VYa.,  Penn.,  New  York  State. 
Priw  reasonable.  SALESMEN  WANTED. 
Outfit  free.  Address  ouln 

W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON,  BEVERLY.  OHIO. 


COM!  |T  APPLES.  PEARS,  PLUMS,  CHER* 
r_n%J  *  M  RIES  ppACHES,  SMALL  FRUITS. 
TfTFFC  SHRUBS  and  ROSES.  B«l  Trees,  best 
1  nCt  J  prices  Catalog  Free.  Address  J.  FAERBER, 
Fruitland  Nurseries,  315  Winton  Rd.  No..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DCfflU  TDCCC— ^ Fonrand  five  cents— Elberta, 
iLAuil  I  LlLLO  etc.  Orchard  size.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue.  WOODBINE  NURSERIES 
W.  A.  Allen  &  Sons,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES,  10  Cents 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry-  Hardy,  thrifty, 
fibrous-rooted  and  well  developed.  Also  a  splen¬ 
did  assortment  of  small  fruits,  ornamentals, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Catalogue  free.  THOS-  MARKS 
&  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Vines 

Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown. 
means"*  Sen<i  for  our  EREE  Catalog. 
piiAUT*/  the  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


A  5c.  STAMP 

will  promptly  bring  to  you  a  copy 
of  our  Catalogue  or  one  of  our 
SALESMEN. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY 

(A  household  name.) 

Growers  and  Importers  of  everything  OCMpUA  MV 
of  merit  m  the  Horticultural  hue,  uLIILYH,  n  ,  I  ■ 


OUR  PEACH  TREES 

Propagated  from  Bearing  Trees 

Rose  Rushes  on  own  roots.  Small  Fruit 
Plants  good  as  can  be  grown  anywhere.  Let 
me  send  you  catalogue  of  our  full  line  of  stock. 
Send  your  address.  Let  me  quote  you  price  on 
Fertilizer  Chemicals  you  may  need. 

W.  L.  McKAY, 

The  Van  Ousen  Nurseries.  BoxR,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

1  Roosevelt,  2  Lombard,  1  .Brad¬ 
shaw  Plum;  1  Montmorency,  1 
Windsor  Cherry;  1  Niagara,  1 
F.Iberta  Peach;  1  Baldwin,  1 
Dutchess  Apple,  1  Orange  Quince  and  1  Bartlett 
Pear.  All  12  trees  first  class,  4  feet  high  for  »8  cts. 
Send  us  a  listof  your  wants  forwholesale  prices 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
HAIjOKEY  HKOS.  ic  WELLS,  Box  16  BA.VSVILLE,  N.  If. 


STRAW 


BERRY 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS 
Or  THEM 


Exclsior,  Bubac  h 

Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson, 
Aroma,  Gandy, 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties. 


Lusty,  healthy ,  mountain-grown  stock  at  bargain  prices 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

62  Minion  Ridge -  ' .  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
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Dealers,  Attention! 

The  Exclusive  Selling  Agency  for  the  Farm  Pump  En¬ 
gine  puts  the  dealer  in  advance  of  all  competition.  The 
Engine  is  absolutely  unique  and  the  fastest  seller  on  the 
market.  The  demand  is  unprecedented.  Territory  is  being 
rapidly  assigned.  Live  dealers  wanted.  Write  at  once  for 
attractive  proposition.  (70\ 


Pumps 
800  to 

i;ooo 

Gallons 
per  HOUR 


Also 

RUNS 

Many 

Ma¬ 

chines 


Patented 
Jane  15, 1909. 
Others 
Applied  for. 


ALMOST  RONS 

FARM! 

A  Handy  Little  Engine  That  Does  Most  Everything! 

Yes,  this  is  the  Farm  Pump  Engine— “the  mechanical  hired  man.”  A  husky  fellow  who  wants  the  job 
of  helping  you  run  the  farm!  Sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  do  a  dozen  men’s  work.  Light  enough  to  ride 
m  a  wheelbarrow.  Carries  no  baggage  in  the  form  of  expensive  “accessories.”  Ready  for  business  just  as 
delivered  from  the  depot.  Always  Johnny-on-the-Spot”  wherever  power  is  needed.  Waits  for  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Work— just  jumps  at  the  chance  to  do  it! 

Shakes  hands”  with  a  pump  at  the  lively  rate  of  35  strokes  per  minute  and 
pumps  800  to  1,000  gallons  per  hour  as  if  it  were  only  play.  Attach  a  piece  of  common 
pipe  for  air  head  and  the  engine  will  throw  a  stream  as  high  as  a  house— or  60  feet  on  a 
level.  Gives  invaluable  fire  protection,  irrigates  gardens,  washes  buggies,  windows,  etc. 

Out- Pumps  a  Windmill 


and  Runs  Hand-Power  or  Foot-Power  Machines 

This  novel  portable  engine  is  a  self-contained  Power  Pumping  Plant.  Requires 
no  special  platform — no  belts,  arms,  pump-jack,  anchor  posts,  tank  or  tower.  Attach 
it  to  the  pump  stock,  give  the  fly  wheel  a  whirl  and  the  engine  keeps  right  on  pump¬ 
ing  as  long. as  the  fuel  holds  out.  Lifts  half  a  ton  at  every  stroke! 

The  pictures  around  this. page  show  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  in  action,  running  all 
kinds  of  light  machines.  It  has  a  4-inch  pulley  for  this  purpose. 
It  will  run  two  machines  at  a  time  as  easily  as  one.  This  “Mechan¬ 
ical  Hired  Man”  never  kicks  about  work,  wages  or  long  hours. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Rain  or  Shine,  Indoors  or  Out,  it  steadily 
pegs  away,  doing  its  level  best.  The  little  engine  thrives 
on  work!  Tackles  anything  that  comes  along.  Can  be 
quickly  detached  and  moved  about, 


F arm  Pump  Engine  Running  Separator 


And  it  Never  “Jumps  its  Job!” 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


Frost  Proof  and  Needs  No  Engineei 

The  engine  is  air  cooled  and  absolutely  non-freezine.  Runs 


The  engine  is  air  cooled  and  absolutely  non-freezing.  Runs 
equally  well  at  30  below  zero  or  in  tropic  heat. 

Extraordinarily  simple  in  design.  Important  working  parts 
protected  by  metal  case.  Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 
Self-oiling.  .  No  attention  needed  while  engine  is  running. 

The  engine  is  as  high  grade  in  every  respect  as  best  auto¬ 
mobile  engines.  Runs  without  smoke  or  flame,  sparks  or  odor, 
and  with  practically  no  vibration. 

Built  and  guaranteed  by  Fuller  &  Johnson,  whose  fame  as 
engine  builders  extends  around  the  globe. 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  the  only  absolutely  new,  novel 
and  important  improvement  in  gasoline  engineering  brought 
out  in  recent  years. 

We  issue  a  special  book  explaining  in  full  detail  its  design, 
construction  and  uses. 

Free  Engine  Book 

Every  farmer,  stockman,  dairyman— all  who  need  portable  power 

pumping  and  running  machinery,  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
It  tells  exactly  how  this  latest  wonder  among  engines  is  built— what  it 
will  do— what  it  costs  and  how  to  get  one. 

I nv< estigate!  Learn  how  this  engine  solves  the  water  problem  and 
the  labor  problem!  Read  the  glowing  words  of  delighted  owners,  who 
tell  how  it  saves  time,  money  and  worry !  Don't  Miss  It— Write  today! 


Farm  Pump  Engine  Turning  the  Grindstone 


Farm  Pump  Engine  Running  Washing  Machine  Farm  Pump  Engine  Running  Clipping  Machine 


Farm  Pump  Engine  Running  Sprayer 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MF6.  CO.,  772  Ann  Street.  MADISON,  WIS. 

Manufacturers  of  All  Sizes  Fuller  &  Johnson  Double  Efficiency  Gasoline  Engines  and  Agricultural  Implements 


Farm  Pump  Engine  Running  Fanning  Mill 

ESTABLISHED 
1840 
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from  Stokes’  1910  Seed  Catalogue 

Stoke*’  Bonny  Best  Early  Tomato 

Finest  and  most  prolific,  Pkt.  10c;  oz.  50c. 

Stokes’  Sugar  Sweet  Mnskmelon 

Flavor  that  everyone  wants.  Pkt.  10c;oz.  z&c. 

Stokes’  Hardshell  K  leek  ley  Sweets  Watermelon 

Finest  watermelon  ever  known,  i  kt.  10c; 
oz.  20c. 

New  strawberry  Lettuce 

Delicious.  Interior,  .pink  Color.  Pkt.  10c; 

oz.  26 c. 

Stokes’  Standard  Sweet  Peas 

New  orchid-flowering  type.  Pkt.  10c  ;oz.  20c. 

Stokes’  Standard  Dwarf  Nastnrllums 

Named  varieties— prom  ineiit  colors.  Pkt.  10c , 
oz.  15c. 

All  for  25 

jng  25c  either  in  silver  or  stamps  and  mention 
The  Rurax.  New-Yorker.  I  will  also  send 
free  my  new  catalogue. 

Walter  P.  Stokes,  K&KJS2C 


“  BRIDGE-GRAFTING.” 

Every  year  we  are  asked  to  describe 
“bridge-grafting.”  This  is  a  method 
employed  when  trees  are  completely 
girdled,  so  that  the  sap  cannot  rise  from 
the  roots.  In  this  case  unless  a  channel 
is  made  for  this  sap  into  the  cam¬ 
bium  layer  of  the  trunk  the  tree 
must  die.  In  bridge-grafting  the 
theory  is  to  bridge  over  the  wound 
on  the  trunk  by  inserting  one  end  of  the 


r  :*vr 


Money  in 
Early  Tomatoes 

On®  of  my  customers  sold 
$102.35  worth  of  big,  red  to¬ 
matoes  from  100  plants  In  bis 
back  yard.  Another  from  14  plants  In 
her  flower  garden,  sold  312  lbs.  daring , 

I  July  and  Angnst  for  $16.70.  It’s  all  In 
the  knowing  how  and  In  using  the  right  w 
seed.  They  used  my  new  tomato — 

Field’s  Early  June 

Earlier  tkaa  Earfiaaa,  aihandiomeasStaae,  aa 
solid  asPonderosa,  and  a  greater  yielder  than 
any  of  them.  The  greatest  new  tomato  is  25 
years.  Small  pkt.,  20c;  3  for  50c;  Yt  ox..  $1. 
(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved 
early.)  My  Garden  Manual  and  Seed 
Catalog  will  give  lots  of  pointers  and 
good  advice  about  gardening  It’s 
,  well  worth  reading.  Get  It  and  see. 

Henry  Field,  Pres. 

HENRY  HELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Is, 


aa* _ _ 

Vick’s  Earliana— Full  2  weeks 

ahead  of  all  others— large, 
smooth,  bright  red,  deli¬ 
cious,  does  not  crack.  Packet .10c,  one-lialf  oz. ..35c. 
Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1910-best  in  60 
years,  Free.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

JAMES  VICKS  SONS,  430  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER.  H.  T. 


'HOW  BRIDGE  GRAFTING  IS  DONE. 

scion  below  this  wound  and  the  other 
end  into  the  bark  above  it  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  in  Bulletin  No.  208 
gives  the  following  statement  about  it. 

In  bridge-drafting,  the  wounds  should  be 
made  clean  and  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  covered  entirely  with  grafting  wax. 
The  scions  should  be  cut  a  trifle  longer  than 
the  span  to  be  bridged  so  that,  when  they 
are  inserted,  their  curving  form  will  tend 


Tomato  Seed 


Vaughan’s  1910  Seed  Catalog 
from  the  Great  Central  Market  is  a 
business  book:  not  a  word  in  it  to 
mislead  any  reader;  only  straight 
talk  about  the  best  kinds  of  vego- 
tablesand  flowers  that  expert  grow¬ 
ers  in  America  and  Europe  can 
raise  for  ns— a  fact  we  prove  aunu-  A 
ally  on  our  big  trial  grounds  and  by  til 


our  sprouting  tests.  It  is  FREE— write  today. 
Enclose  10 cents  in  coin  and  receive  1,500  seeds 
of  Vaughan’s  Apple  Shaped  Globe  Onion, 
which  should  produce  throe  bushe)6  of  onions. 

Tho  finest  market  and  private  gardens,  green¬ 
houses  and  lawns  for  the  last  33  years  have  been 
sown  with  Vaughan’s  Seeds. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 
84-86 Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO;  25  Barclay  St..  NewYork 


DFEV CCDIIIf  Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 

D btlv  tCrlNU  theme  of  that  excellent  mid  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  IN  Btt 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty -five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  04-page  hook 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
-  *  "DOT  CO.. 


paper.  THE  A.  L  ROC 


’  Box  65,  Medina,  Ohio. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing.  _  _  _  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  yon  te 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  'They  will  interest  you 

nflV  DC  A  ilO  U.  S.  govt,  tests  show  that 
■kill  D  LA  lid  the  grain  analyzes  richer  than 
linseed  meal  and  the  hay  nearly  as  nutritious  aa 
Alfalfa;  will  grow  on  poor  soil— and  improve  it. 
Well  worth  a  fair  trial.  Write  for  Catalog  Ko.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  333  MECHANICSBURG.  OHIO 


Send  for  our  1910 
Catalogue  of 
MILLS  &  CO., 


SEEDS,  BULBS  6  PLANTS 

Dahlias  a  Specialty 

Dept.  5,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


THAT  YIELD.  OurSENSATlON 

OATS  breaks  all  records.  Nothing  like 
it.  Also  SEEP  CORN,  Samples  and  cata 

ogue  free,  THKO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O. 

EST  SEED  POTATOES  70  varieties  free. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike  and  Alfalfa 

Clovers,  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  etc.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

ZACK  DAVIS  COMPANY,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


OATS 


B 


M 


JSDIFM,  Mammoth,  Alsike  and  Timothy  Seeds 
for  sale.  For  samples  and  prices  write  _  . 
WALTER  G.  TRUMPLER,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Potatoes,  Crish  Gobbler 


TRUE  TO  NAME 


JOHN  HERR  SHE>K, 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


HOW  BRIDGE-GRAFTS  UNITE. 

to  keep  them  firmly  fixed  in  position.  The 
two  ends  of  the  scions  are  cut  to  a  thin, 
wedge  form.  Incisions  are  made  in  the  bark 
with  a  narrow  chisel — those  above  the 
wound  sloping  upward  and  those  below 
sloping  downward.  Insert  the  scions  firmly 
and  wax  heavily  and  securely  all  wounds 
made  in  the  operation — especial  care  being 
exercised  to  press  the  wax  in  firmly  and 
neatly  about  the  points  of  union  of  scions 
with  the  body  of  the  tree. 

The  pictures  gfven  above  show  how 
the  grafting  is  done  and  how  the 
scions  unite  with  the  tree. 

Starting  a  Box  Edge 

Will  some  one  advise  as  to  the  cheapest 
way  of  making  a  box  edge?  Do  the  plants 
grow  readily  from  seed,  and  if  so  how  are 
they  started?  What  variety  is  considered 
most  suitable  for  a  dwarf  edge? 

C.  M.  K. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Evergreen  box  grows  fairly  well  from 
seed.  The  seeds  should  be  planted  in  early 
Spring  in  shaded  beds  of  rich,  fine,  deep 
soil.  They  should  he  carefully  watered 
and  shaded  and  need  great  care  in  weeding, 
as  the  seedlings  grow  very  slowly.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  year  they  should 
be  large  enough  to  plant  in  nursery  rows  or 
hedges,  placing  every  six  inches  apart.  The 
dwarf  variety,  known  as  Buxus  nana,  is 
always  preferred  for  dwarf  edging.  Varieties 
of  box  are  also  propagated  from  short 
cuttings  of  the  new  ripened  wood  propa¬ 
gated  under  glass  during  the  Winter  in  the 
usual  way. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  yon  nil  yon  want  to 
know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint.  I 
make  the  best  paint.  IN GERSO LIZ’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  C7  years.  It 
Is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  best  pigments  and  pure  linseed  oil, 
thoroughly  combined  by  machinery — yon  cannot  mix  good  paint  with  a  stick. 
Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses.  This  method  requires 
salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits  for  jobbers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  you  must  pay  when  yon  buy 
the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is  short  or  the  quality  poor 
usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of  the 
paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen’s  profits  and  expenses.  Our 
paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply  the 
factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman;  no  hotel  hills;  and  no  middlemen  of 
any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  they  cannot  give  you  our  quality  of  paint  at  our  price.  They  must  add 
the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and  middlemen’s  profits;  if 
they  five  you  our  grade  of  paint  the  cost  will  be  double  our  price. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  anil  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  but  no  more  lnbor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGERSOLL 
PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Foe;  paint  always  makes  a  building 
look  shabby  iu  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you  regret  the 
little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL  PAINTS  will 
give  you  long  service  and  look  well  all  the  time. 

Ing'ersoll  Mixed  Paints  t 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  35  years 

We  can  refer  von  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  It  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  Tl.e  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send  you 
my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of 
Sample  Color  Lards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 


IF  YOU  WANT  PAINT,  WRITE  ME.  DO  IT  NOW. 

MONEY'. 


I  CAN  SAVE  YOU 


O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 


NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET, 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 


Hall’s  Gold  Nugget  Corn  Yielded  200  Bu. 
Crates  of  Ears  Per  Acre 


HARRIS’  SEED  CORN 


WE  take  the  greatest  pains 
with  our  seed  corn  and  can 
furnish  seed  that  will  grow  and 
produce  the  largest  possible 
yields.  We  have  some  new  and 
improved  varieties  that  are  far 
superior  to  common  kinds. 

SEED  POTATOES 

The  best  early  and  late  varie¬ 
ties  of  our  own  raising,  free  from 
disease.  Some  bargain  prices. 
(Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  {pure)  75c 
per  busheL) 

OATS— The  oest  varieties,  pure 
clean  seed. 

VEGETABLE  SEED-Largely 

our  own  growing  of  very  superi¬ 
or  quality.  We  raise  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free 


Joseph  Kerris  Co.,  Coldwaler,  N.Y.. 


SEED  POTATOES,  SEED  OATS 

IO"  A»do«S  ,ou  at  abAe  price  tl.e  very  best! SEED .1WATOK gat 

CHAS.  3ST.  CODNERi  Owego,  3XTeN*r  Yorlx. 


CORN  TALK 

HOW  TO  PR00UCE  A  MAXIMUM  CROP  AT  A 
MINIMUM  COST. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  modern  methods  in 
COKN  CULTURE.  It  tells  how  to  produce  100 
bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  without  fertilizer  or 
manure.  FREE.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

W.  OSCAR  COLLIER,  Corn  Specialist,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


rnn  OAIC  —Scarlet  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to  $8.50 
MJK  OnLLi  bushel:  Red  Clover  Seed,  $8.50  to 
$10.00  bushel:  Cow  Peas  feeed,  $2.50  to $2.75  bushel; 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $...00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$4.00  bushel;  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.M  bag 

JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND,  fllilford,  Del. 


PURE  LIME  SCREENINGS  grade  of  burnt 

lime,  car  lots  only,  for  $5.00  per  ton  in  bulk  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  any  point  between  Buffalo  and  New-  York, 
on  the  main  lines  of  the  N .  Y .  Central,  Erie,  D.  L. 
&  W.,  Penna..  Lehigh,  O.  and  C.  R.  R.  of  N.J. 
Address  J.  W.  BALLARD  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Raw  Ground  Lime  Rock 

For  Agricultural  uses.  Write  us  for  prices, 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO..  Utica,  N.  Y 


AT  WHOLESALE 


8  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or  ld 

12  Columbian  Raspberry, 50c.  A1 1  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  ana 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


at  ONE-HALF-^ 

City  Seedsmen  Prices  S 


(et  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds-=It  s 

different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  5an  s®^e  difference in  buying  yo^iTseeds  in 

SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  amerence  m  u  x  * 

country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO..  Box  34.  Cortland,  n.  t. 
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SPRAYING  IN  A  VIRGINIA  ORCHARD. 

The  picture  given  below,  Fig.  106,  shows 
two  parts  of  spray  work  in  a  Virginia 
orchard.  In  the  hilly  country  where 
most  of  the  fine  Virginia  apples  are 
grown  air  pressure  sprayers  are  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  The  picture  was  taken  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.S.S.  Guerrant,  president  of  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society. 
There  is  a  water  power  on  this  farm 
which  is  used  for  many  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  pumping,  turning  mills  and 
working  the  air  compressor,  u  Fig.  106. 
shows  the  actual  work  of  spraying  a 
tree.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  way 
these  trees  grow,  and  the  method  of  put¬ 
ting  the  spray  on  them. 

Making  Bordeaux  mixture  is  an  im¬ 
portant  operation  on  fruit  farms  and 
various  methods  have  been  worked  out, 
depending  chiefly  on  the  water  supply. 
Dr.  Guerrant  describes  his  method  as 
follows : 

“In  making  Bordeaux  Mixture  we  first 
make  up  a  stock  solution  by  using  two 
old  oil  barrels  with  the  heads  out; 
these  hold  50  gallons  each.  We  weigh  out 
50  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue- 


h_  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield  and 
Early  Spring.  Mid-season,  Early  Sum¬ 
mer,  Succession  and  All-Head ;  late, 
Sure-Head,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ball- 
Head. 

Carrot.  Short  Horn,  Chantenay,  Ox- 
heart  and  Danver’s  Half-Long. 

Cauliflower,  early,  Snowball,  Dwarf 
Erfurt;  late,  Seafoam. 

Celery,  early,  Golden  Self-Blanching, 
White  Plume;  late.  Winter  Queen, 
French  Success  and  Giant  Pascal. 

Sweet  corn,  First-of-All,  Premo, 
Golden  Bantam,  White-Cob  Cory,  Cos¬ 
mopolitan,  Country  Gentleman  and  Sto- 
well’s  Evergreen. 

Cucumber,  White  Spine. 

Eggplant,  Black  Beauty,  New  York 
Improved  and  Early  Long  Purple. 

Lettuce,  Grand  Rapids,  Boston  Market, 
May  King  and  Iceerg. 

Muskmelon,  Rocky  Ford,  and  Emer¬ 
ald  Gem. 

Watermelon,  Fordhook  Early,  Kleck- 
ley  Sweet,  and  Halbert  Honey. 

Onion,  Prizetaker  for  transplanting; 
Southport  Yellow  Globe,  Southport  Red 
Globe  and  Red  Weathersfield  for  sowing 
in  the  open. 


SPRAYING  AN  APPLE  TREE  IN  VIRGINIA.  Fig.  106. 


stone),  put  it  in  an  old  bag  and  sus¬ 
pend  this  in  one  of  the  barrels  filled 
with  water.  This  should  be  done  the 
day  before  the  mixture  is  to  be  used,  as 
it  takes  considerable  time  for  it  to  dis¬ 
solve.  Then  50  pounds  of  good  lime 
is  slaked  and  put  in  the  other  barrel. 
Fill  barrel  with  water,  stir  up  well  and 
then  every  time  you  take  out  a  gallon 
of  the  lime  and  a  gallon  of  the  blue- 
stone  mixture  you  get  one  pound  each 
of  lime  and  copper,  and  in  this  way  you 
can  get  the  desired  strength.  We  have 
two  tubs  with  wooden  faucets;  into  one 
of  these  we  put  enough  of  the  lime 
for  100  gallons  of  the  mixture  and  into 
the  other  enough  bluestone  solution  for 
100  gallons  and  when  the  100-gallon 
tank  is  about  one-half  full  of  water  we 
open  the  faucets  of  both  tubs  and  allow 
the  lime  and  bluestone  solutions  to 
run  into  the  large  tank;  at  the  same 
time  the  mixture  in  the  large  tank  is 
kept  well  stirred.  The  mixture  is  then 
run  through  a  trough  into  the  steel  spray 
tank  mounted  on  a  wagon,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  air  tank  is  being  filled 
with  compressed  air.  The  entire  process 
except  that  of  dipping  the  stock  solu¬ 
tions  from  the  barrels  is  done  by  gravity, 
and  very  little  time  is  consumed.  The 
water  is  taken  from  the  water-lane  that 
goes  to  the  wheel  that  runs  the  air- 
compressor,  and  is  high  enough  to  run 
into  the  mixing  barrels  and  tank  and 
then  on  down  to  the  spray-tank  on 
wagon.  We  used  six  pounds  bluestone 
and  eight  pounds  of  lime  to  100  gallons, 
and  in  some  cases  this  caused  consider¬ 
able  injury  to  the  fruit;  this  seemed  to 
be  worse  when  it  happened  to  rain  or 
become  cloudy  soon  after  spraying  was 
done.” 


SOME  OLD  FRIENDS. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  carried 
away  with  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  new  varieties  of  vegetables.  Some  are 
worth  trying,  but  none  of  them  should 
be  planted  on  a  large  scale  until  you 
know  their  real  merit.  In  other  words, 
stick  to  old  friends  until  you  have  found 
better.  The  following  are  dependable 
varieties  largely  planted  : 

Asparagus,  Palmetto  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  variety.  It  is  large,  vigorous  ail'd 
rust  resistant  to  a  great  extent. 

Beans,  green-podded,  Red  Valentine 
is  standard;  shell,  White  Marrowfat; 
wax,  Golden  Wax  and  Brittle  Wax; 
Pole,  Golden  Carmine  Horticultural ; 
Bush  Lima,  Burpee,  Henderson  and 
Dreer;  Pole  Lima,  Early  Leviathan  and 
King  of  the  Garden. 

Beets,  Egyptian,  Eclipse  and  Early 
Model. 

Chard,  Swiss.  Large-Ribbed  White. 

Cabbage,  Early,  Race  Horse,  Jersey 


Parsnip,  Guernsey  and  Hollow  Crown. 

Peas,  Alaska,  Gradus,  Thos.  Laxton, 
Nott’s  Excelsior  and  Stratagem. 

Peppers,  Sweet,  Neapolitan,  Ruby 
King,  Bull  Nose  and  Chinese  Giant. 

Radish,  Scarlet  Forcing,  Earliest 
White,  French  Breakfast,  White  Icicle, 
Chartiers  and  Long  White  Vienna. 

Rhubarb.  Victoria  and  Linmeus. 

Squash,  Mammoth  White  Bush,  Gold¬ 
en  Summer  Crookneck,  Plubbard  and 
Boston  Marrow. 

Tomatoes,  Earliana,  Chalk,  Matchless, 
Beauty  and  Stone. 

Turnips,  Early  White  Flat  Strap- 
Leafed,  Early  Red  Purple  Topped  Strap- 
Leafed,  and  Red  Top  White  Globe. 

R.  L.  WATTS. 


IHE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Spray#  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

1).  M.  TEETER,  Bellville.  Ohio. 

Strawberry  Plants 

1910  illus.  catalog  Free.  S.  A.  Virdin,  Hartly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them — Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  *2  50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  UGH T FOOT,  Dept.  36,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

At  Sl.00  per  1,000  and  lip.  Catalogue  free. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Annual  Catalogue.  S.  H. 
OllUnUulllCo  WARREN,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

PTK.tVFithuUY  pi,  a  NTS. — All  the  new  and  old  money- 
u  making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartley,  Del. 

PLANT  PLANTS— Early  tomato,  egg  plant,  peppers, 
cabbage,  sweet  potato,  celery,  etc.;  also  forty 
varieties  strawberries.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood,  Del. 

From  August  to  November — 
from  “Pan-American’  and 
“Autumn’’  Plants,  for  sale  by  SAMUEL  COOPER, 
Delevan,  N.  Y.  Circulars  Free. 


200  Bushels  of  Strawberries 
From  a  Single 

One  of  our  patrons  made  this  record  with  — 
plants  bought  of  us.  Just  a-, k  a  commission  _= 
man  what  this  quantity  of  fruit  would  have 
brought  the  grower  any  year  lately,  and 
you’ll  see  that  there' s  money  in  berries.  ‘ 

Knight's  Free  Book 
on  Small  Fruit 


Strawberries 


Tells  the  best  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Dewberries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.,  and  just 
how  to  grow  them.  Knight’s  plants 
have  a  national  reputation  for  superior 
quality  and  high  vigor.  Send 
for  free  copy  of  our  catalogue. 

David  Knight 
&  Son 

Box  16,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 

NOZZLES,  HOSE-  FITTINGS,  ETC. 

Fig.  1317  Fig.  1019  Fig.  1066  Fig.  1290 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND  BOOK  ON  THE  PROPER  PURSUIT  OF  PERFECT  FRUIT 


F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO., 

ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOL  WORKS 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 

135  ORANGE  ST. 


Save  Money  on  F mit  Plants 


Healthy,  northern  grown  stock,  which  will 
produce  money-making  crops.  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape 
Plants,  Etc. 


O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN, 


Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


Read  Our  Guarantee 

Every  plant  we  ship  Is  guaranteed  to  be 
first  class  and  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach 
you  in  good  growing  condition  (by  express)  and 
please  you,  or  your  money  back. 

\  ou  can  make  big  money  growing  good 
Dt'i  ries,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  grow  good 
fruit  by  planting  and  replanting  small  inferior 
stock . 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  on  new  ground 
(this  being  the  first  crop)  and  are  large,  heavy 
rooted  and  free  from  disease. 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our  own 
ground  and  know  what  we  are  selling. 
That  is  why  our  business  has  nearly  doubled 
every  year  for  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a  car 
load.  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  is 
instructive  and  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers. 
Write  for  It  today. 


1,000,000 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

of  the  Heritage  variety.  Finest  all-round  Straw¬ 
berry  grown.  Fruit  very  large.well  shaped,  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  crimson  color,  plants  deep  rooted  and 
hardy,  rapid  growers  and  great  runners.  Fruit  rip¬ 
ens  mid-season  to  late.  Fine  flavor,  attractive,  pop¬ 
ular.  a  money  maker.  Plant  a  big  bed  this  Spring. 

Also  Wm.  Belt,  Success,  Glen  Mary,  Early 
Superior,  Champion,  etc. 

Large  stock-Asparag’uj  Roots,  six  varieties,  one 
and  two  years,  no  rust.  Special  prices  on  quan¬ 
tities.  Cultural  directions  free. 

Choice  stock  California  Privet,”  the  greatest  . 
hedge  plant  known;  quick  grower,  attractive, 
almost  evergreen. 

Breeder  and  shipper  of  the  famous  Jersey  Red 
Pigs  and  Hogs.  They  will  make  you  more  money 
than  any  other  breed.  Small  boned,  quick  growers 
FREE  CATALOG. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  Box  R  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.”  ,, 

1  .  .  .  „  ,  A  descriptive  list  of  varie¬ 

ties  with  prices;  also  instruction  for  planting  and  culture  of  Strawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

C.  K.  AVHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  «oi  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


THE  RUR-A-I^  NEW-YORKER 
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CONCENTRATED  LIME  SULPHUR. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Stewart  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Experiment  Station  gives  the 
following  directions  for  making  the  con¬ 
centrated  lime  and  sulphur  mixture. 
It  is  believed  by  many  of  our  best  au¬ 
thorities  that  this,  with  modificaions  or 
additions  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of 
the  case,  is  to  prove  a  substitute  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 

In  the  making  of  a  storable  lime-sul¬ 
phur  at  home,  we  must  first  get  the 
formula  right.  This  is  accomplished  by 
using  one  pound  of  good  lime,  two 
pounds  of  sulphur,  and  one  gallon  or  a 
little  more  of  water,  boiling  it  all  down 
so  as  to  have  about  one  gallon  of  total 
product  at  the  close.  Ibis  1:2:1  formula 
can  be  made  up  in  any  quantity,  merely 
noting  that  the  pounds  of  lime  and  the 
gallons  of  final  product  are  the  same  in 
number,  while  the  pounds  of  sulphur  are 
just  twice  as  many.  The  kind  of  sul¬ 
phur  may  be  either  flour,  flowers,  or 
“powdered  commercial”  at  least  96j4 
per  cent.  pure.  The  last  named  is  prob¬ 
ably  most  desirable,  with  the  flour  next, 
on  account  of  cheapness  and  the  some¬ 
what  lessened  tendency  to  form  pellets 
in  the  process  of  mixing. 

The  utensils  needed  are  a  cooker, 
measuring  stick,  strainer  and  hydro¬ 
meter.  Their  total  cost  need  not  exceed 
$15.  The  cooker  may  be  of  either  iron 
or  wood,  and  use  either  bottom  heat 
or  steam.  If  steam  is  uSed  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  for  accurate  work  that  it  be  in 
closed  coils,  rather  than  live  steam,  at 
least  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  process. 
This  is  merely  because  it  is  desirable 


into  a  barrel  or  settling  tank.  The 
straining  is  merely  a  safeguard  to  pre¬ 
vent  possible  clogging  due  to  imperfect 
materials  or  failure  to  break  lumps  in 
the  sulphur.  When  properly  made,  the 
amount  of  sediment  left  in  the  strainer 
is  insignificant.  To  avoid  any  consid¬ 
erable  loss  of  materials,  it  may  be 
washed  with  part  of  the  water  used  in 
making  the  next  lot,  simply  pouring  the 
water  through  the  strainer  into  the  ket¬ 
tle,  and  any  lumps  of  sulphur  discovered 
may  be  broken  up  and  used  again. 

The  Preservation  of  Lime-Sulphur. 
— If  properly  handled,  lime-sulphur 
preparations  apparently  can  be  preserved 
indefinitely.  Ordinary  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature  have  little,  effect  on  them.  But 
they  are  very  sensitive  to  a  number  of' 
other  influences.  Continued  exposure 
to  air,  for  example,  results  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  crust  of  solids  of  vary¬ 
ing  thickness.  This  is  prevented  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  exposure  to  air,  either  by 
an  oil  covering  or  by  immediate  storage 
in  tight-closed  vessels,  filling  them  com¬ 
pletely.  When  the  crust  does  develop 
it  can  be  skimmed  off  with  a  fine  screen 
and  readily  redissolved  by  heating  either 
in  water  or  in  the  concentrate  itself. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  regard  to  the  proper 
strength  of  this  for  spraying  Prof. 
Steward  advises  the  use  of  a  hydro¬ 
meter.  This  is  an  instrument  for  test¬ 
ing  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid — that 
is,  its  weight  as  compared  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  Naturally  the  more 
of  the  lime  and  sulphur  there  is  in  the 
liquid  the  more  its  weight  will  vary. 
By  using  the  hydrometer  and  figuring 
out  the  strength  we  want  we  can  pour 
water  into  our  tank  or  barrel  and  then 
add  the  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur 
until  the  hydrometer  shows  the  proper 
sign. 


that  the  final  volume  be  under  control 
and  be  decreasing  rather  than  increas¬ 
ing.  Steam-jacketed  kettles  with  me¬ 
chanical  agitators  "are  available,  and 
they  work  very  nicely  indeed.  But 
where  storage  is  not  considered  and 
lower  densities  are  permissible,  there  is 
no  objection  to  making  the  material 
with  the  use  of  live  steam  throughout. 

Details  of  Preparation.— In  making 
50  gallons  of  concentrate  the  procedure 
follows :  Materials :  50  pounds  best  stone 
lime  (not  over  10  per  cent,  impurities), 
100  pounds  sulphur  (kind  stated  above)  ; 
50-55  gallons  of  total  product  at  finish. 
Put  10  gallons  of  water  in  kettle  and 
start  fire.  Place  lime  in  kettle.  After 
slaking  is  well  started,  add  the  dry  sul¬ 
phur  and  mix  thoroughly,  adding  enough 
water  to  maintain  a  thin  paste,  which 
requires  about  five  gallons.  After  the 
slaking  and  mixing  are  completed,  add 
water  to  the  height  of  50  gallons  on 
the  measuring  stick  and  bring  to  boil 
and  stir  until  the  sulphury  scum  practi¬ 
cally  disappears.  Then  add  water  (  pre¬ 
ferably,  but  not  necessarily,  hot)  to  the 
60-gallon  height  and  boil  again  to  50 
gallons,  if  storage  space  is  limited.  If  it 
is  not  limited,  a  little  more  water  may 
be  added  the  third  time  and  boiling 
stopped  at  about  55  gallons.  The  mate¬ 
rial  should  be  kept  well  stirred,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
process,  and  any  lumps  of  sulphur  or 
lime  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up. 

The  time  of  boiling  should  be  until 
the  sulphur  granules  are  evidently  dis¬ 
solved.  This  fact  is  best  determined  by 
dipping  and  slowdy  pouring  some  of  the 
material,  under  close  observation.  In 
many  cases  we  have  obtained  as  com¬ 
plete  dissolving  of  the  sulphur  in  less 
than  forty  minutes  of  actual  boiling  as 
was  obtained  by  any  time  up  to  two  and 
one-half  hours.  In  general  a  period 
of  40  to  60  minutes  of  actual  boiling 
should  be  safe  and  sufficient  to  put  the 
sulphur  into  solution.  But  the  amount 
of  sulphites  and  sulphates  and  there¬ 
fore  the  sediment,  are  undoubtedly  in¬ 
creased  by  unduly  prolonged  boiling. 
Hence  the  amount  of  water  added  in  the 
third  addition  should  be  so  regulated 
as  to  permit  the  necessary  boiling  and 
just  reach  the  desired  volume  at  the 
close.  This  gives  the  least  sediment  and 
the  regulation  can  be  easily  accomplished 
after  a  few  trials.  The  finished  product 


Aspmwali 


■naehines  are  designed  for  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency,  economy,  speed.  Sprays  fonr  rows 
at  once.  Handles  the  heaviest  mixtures. 

Relief  Valve  controls  pressure.  Fruit  Tree 
attachment  furnished.  Also  broadcast  Attach¬ 
ment  for  spraying  weeds.  ____ 

Our  illustrated  Booklet  MAILED  FREE. 
Write  for  it. 

aspinwall  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  Straet,  -  Jackson,  Mich,  U.  S.  A. 


yourakown  Compressed  Air 

Spraying  Outfit 

You  can  make  it  at  home  with  material  purchased  in 
the  open  market.  Our  40-page  instruction  Catalog 
Tells  you  how  to  do  it 
Tells  you  where  to  get  every  part 
T ells  what  each  part  costs 
Tells  you  how  to  operate 
Catalog  shows  every  part,  and  the  completed  outfit. 

It  gives  formulas  and  instructions  for  mixing  and 
applying  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  and  also  a  full  and  complete  spray 
calendar  as  compiled  and  approved  by  the  Ohio 
State  Experiment  Station  for  1909.  Up-to-date  plans 
for  central  or  mixing  stations  for  Bordeaux  and 
lime-sulphur.  Our  plan  has  stood  the  test  ol  ten 
years’  service.  It  is  in  use  by  the  largest  peach  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  Its  capacity  is  unlimited.  Suit¬ 
able  for  orchard  of  10  acres  or  1.000.  It  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  steep  hill  sides  soft  ground  where  no 
other  power  sprayer  can  be  used. 

Catalog  Giving  Full  Information,  postpaid,  $2.00 
PIERC E-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO..  North  East,  Pa. 


Send  postal  and  see  how  larger  and 

Better  Fruit, 


Larger  and 

Better  Vegetables  and 
Freedom  from  Insects 

are  secured  by  using 

Bowker’s 


Pyrox 

It  kills  all  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects,  caterpillars,  etc.,  pre¬ 
vents  unsightly  blemishes; 
al  so  improves  color  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  etc.,  It  in¬ 
creases  yield  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Enough  to  make 
50  gals,  solution  $1. 75.  Book¬ 
let  free.  No  experiment. 
Introduced  1S9S. 


Ur'fcll/lf  CD  Insecticide  Co. , 
DU  YY  IvLlV  Boston,  Mass. 

Also  Specialties  for  Scale  Insects, 
etc  Bring  all  your  outdoor  “Bug” 
troubles  to  us. 


may  be  immediately  poured  or  strained 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower,  ^oktogvefobree“ 

Two  Plunger  Vertical  Power  Spray  Pump 
We  have  it  with  our  1910  outfit 
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THE... 


EIGHT 
YEARS  OF 
SUCCESS 


ASK  THE  .USER 


ORIGINAL  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAY  OUTFIT 


Write 

For 

Catalog 
“  19” 


R.  H.  OEYO  &  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y • 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

for  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 

“Electro”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 
“  Bordeaux  Pulp 

“  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Sulphur 

Pruning  shears,  knives. 

Spray  pumps,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COriPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Factory  :  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


TO  KILT 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

Flowers  of  Sulphur 

The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash, 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  'WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y 


White  Fly — San  Jose  Scale 

and  all  other  insects,  parasites  and  fungi  yield 
to  the  spray  of  _  _  _ 

Good’s  cw£le“  Soap  No.  3 

Protects  trees,  plants,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers;  enriches  the  soil.  No  salt,  sulphur  or 
mineral  oils.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  SO  lbs.,  $2.50;  100  lbs.,  $4. all.  Larger 
quantities  proportionately  less.  Booklet  free. 
James  Good,  Original  Maker,  S45N.  FrontSt.,  Philadelphia 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AHD  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  sixteen  gallons  of  spray 

Terms  :  —  In  bbl.  lots  (50  gnl.)  80c.  per  gut. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  II.  Hale  the  Peach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  They  will  tell 
you  tlie re  is  nothing  better 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R.  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest."  _ 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  N.  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa: 


“I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

that  1  cannot  afford  to  mark  ray  fruit  with  Bordeaux,"  says  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  a  grower  cf  fancy 
apples  1  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before."  BEAbON  :  Five  years  consecutive  use  of 

“  SCALECIDE  ” 

cheaper,  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphnr.  Send  for  Booklet,  Oi chord  Insurance. 

nninrc  ,  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon  ;  10  gallon 
I  niULu  i  cans,  SB. 00  ;  5  gallon  cans,  S3. 25;  1  gallon  cans,  SI .00. 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CARBOLEINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  ck  any  tiling  <?l*e. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST„  KJEW  YORK  CITY. 
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^  BRAND^ 

BERRY 

BASKETS 


BERRY  BASKETS  PEACH  BASKETS 

all  sizes  all  sizes 

Best  quality  goods.  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Established  1884 


Triple  Your 
Fruit  Crop 

You  Can  Do  It  by 
Spraying 

Government  Teats  have  proven 
that  unsprayed  trees  onlyproducc 
about  2f >#  first  grade,  salable 
fruit, while  trees  properly  spray¬ 
ed  will  yield  at  least  90#  perfect 
fruit — fruit  that  will  also  save 
through  the  winter.  Can  you  af¬ 
ford  not  to  spray  ?  Buy  the  famous 

CRESTLINE 

Double  Acting; 

Spray  Pump 

—the  barrel  pattern.  It  makes 
the  work  easy,  is  the  most  sim- 
pie  to  operate,  and  produces  a 
constant,  uniform  spray  that  is 
most  effective.  Let  us  send  you 
descriptive  circular— free. 

35  Henry  St.,  Cfestline,  Ohio 


Write  For  Special  Low 
Price  On  This  Complete 

Spraying 
Outfit 


Barrel,  pump,  extension  pipe, 
nozzle  agitator,  hose,  everything 
complete  and  of  the  best.  Just 
fill  barrel  and  go  to  work.  Fit¬ 
tings  of  brass,  hemp  packing, 
Sprays  hot,  cold  or  any  caustic 
solution  perfectly.  Equal  to  largest 
operations  in  orchard  or  field. 
Develops  greatest  power  with 
le.ist  labor.  Tump  sets  inside  bar¬ 
rel,  keeping  it  steady.  Others  are 
top-heavy  and  tip  over.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  this  and  our 
complete  line  of  spraying  tools 
and  insecticides. 


ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New- 


Spraying 
Guide  free 


Gets  twice  the  resn  1  ta  — =7.i 
with  Bame  laborand  lluid.  f 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

16  East  Ate. 
Rochester,  X.  T 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 


Defender  Sprayer 

Buy  the  Best 
Made  of  brass,  pow¬ 
erful.  easy  working, 
adapted  to  all  kindsof 
spraying.  15  outfits  to 
select  from.  Descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  free. 

C.  S.  HARDER, 

Sue.  to  J.  F.  Gaylord. 

Box  75,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


COMPRESSED 
AIR  SPRAYERS 

TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
SAVERS 

W.  H.  OWEN  SPRAYER  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


Spray  Pumps. 

If  you  need  a  first-class  spraying  outfit  write  for 
my  catalogue  and  prices.  D.  C.  KAUFFMAN. 
m  W.  Philadelphia  Street,  York.  Pa. 


■IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Tron  A  go  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution. 
j  ust  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  killing  huge 
and  preventing  blight.  Uaa 
Orchard  Spraying  attach-^ 
inent.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrafc- 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


.SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP 


Iron  Age 
Four-How 
Sprayer 


Noxile  Strainer 
Preveuta  Clogging 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S  BRENLOCH,  N.  J 


OFT-DEMANDED  FACTS  . 

Grafting  Wax. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  gives  this 
recipe  for  standard  grafting  wax  :  Melt  to¬ 
gether  four  parts  (by  weight)  of  resin,  two 
parts  of  beeswax  and  one  part  of  tallow. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a  pail  or  tub  of  cold 
water.  As  the  mass  begins  to  cool  so  that 
it  can  be  handled,  grease  the  hands  with 
tallow  and  pull  and  work  the  lump  of  wax 
uctil  it  becomes  quite  light  in  color.  Form 
into  small  balls  or  sticks  for  convenient  use. 
This  wnx  will  keep  in  good  condition  in¬ 
definitely. 

[Soaking  Potato  Seed. 

Would  you  expect  to  get  a  crop  of  potatoes 
free  from  scab,  if  the  seed  used  was  quite 
scabby  but  soaked  in  formalin,  and  after 
cutting  thoroughly  dusted  with  sulphur? 
For  manure  nothing  but  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers.  In  the  past  I  have  used  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  but  it  is  such  an  active  poison  that 
I  prefer  the  less  active  formalin  if  equally 
effective.  G.  d.  c. 

Plainville,  Conn. 

We  should  expect  such  treatment  to  kill 
the  scab  germs  on  the  seed.  The  formalin 
is  considered  as  sure  as  the  sublimate.  If 
there  were  any  scab  germs  in  the  soil  where 
the  seed  was  planted  the  crop  might  still 
be  scabby.  The  sulphur  would  help  this  to 
some  extent,  but  w-e  must  remember  that 
all  the  soaking  can  do  is  to  kill  the  germs 
on  the  seed.  It  needs  to  be  repeated  year 
after  year  that  potato  scab  is  caused  by 
a  germ — it  is  really  a  skin  disease.  These 
germs  may  live  in  the  seed  potatoes  or  in 
the  soil,  and  when  conditions  are  right  they 
multiply  and  spread.  “Treatment”  is  the 
use  of  something  that  will  kill  those  germs 
without  hurting  the  seed.  When  the  potatoes 
are  soaked  about  two  hours  in  a  solution  of 
one  pint  of  formalin  to  15  gallons  of  water 
the  germs  are  killed.  Sulphur  dusted  on  the 
seed  pieces  as  they  are  cut  is  also  a  good 
remedy. 

Destroying  Bean  Weevils. 

One  of  the  most  common  insect  questions 
is  how  to  kill  bean  weevils  or  insects  in 
stored  grain.  This  work  is  done  with  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon.  This  liquid,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  makes  a  heavy  gas  or  vapor. 
When  put  at  the  top  of  a  box  or  barrel  this 
heavy  gas  works  down.  It  is  poisonous,  and 
sure  death  to  all  breathing  things.  The 
!  grain  or  beans  can  be  put  in  an  airtight  bar¬ 
rel  or  box.  The  bisulphide  is  poured  into 
a  deep  dish  which  rests  on  top  of  the  grain, 
ind  a  cover  or  blanket  is  thrown  over.  The 
vapor  works  down  among  the  beans  and  de¬ 
stroys  all  living  weevils  without  hurting 
the  beans  or  grain  for  seed'  or  food.  Be 
careful  not  to  breathe  the  fumes  or  bring  a 
light  near  them. 

The  Oils  for  Spraying. 

Will  you  inform  me  if  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  spray  trees  with  soluble  oil 
where  stock  and  poultry  range?  Is  there 
anything  liable  to  injure  them  from  eating 
the  grass  under  the  trees?  Also  is  there  any 
danger  of  the  oil  injuring  the  bark  of  peach 
or  plum  trees?  l.  f.  a. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

No — there  is  no  danger  that  the  tested 
brands  of  spraying  oil  will  hurt  stock  in 
this  way.  Nor  will  these  oils  damage  trees 
if  used  according  to  directions  and  with  fair 
judgment.  We  can  ruin  trees  with  lime  and 
sulphur,  pure  water  or  even  air  if  we  really 
start  out  to  do  so.  The  oils  have  given  very 
good  satisfaction,  and  are,  in  some  ways, 
superior  to  lime  and  sulphur  in  fighting  the 
scale.  At  the  Connecticut  Pomological  Soci¬ 
ety  recently  Geo.  A.  Drew,  who  has  had 
great  success  in  renovating  old  apple  or¬ 
chards,  said  that  where  these  old  trees  are 
badly  infested  oil  gives  best  results.  This 
is  partly  because  the  oil  spreads  better  on 
rough  or  “fuzzy”  hark.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  oils  do  not  affect  the  eating 
insects.  These  must  he  poisoned.  The  warn¬ 
ing  is  given  not  to  spray  with  the  oils  when 
the  temperature  is  below  40  degrees  F. 

“Curing”  Oat  Smut. — The  smut  of  small 
grains,  like  wheat  and  oats,  is  a  germ  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  found  in  the  seed  grain,  and  as 
the  plant  grows  the  disease  spreads  from 
this  seed  all  through  the  plant.  The  result 
is  the  disgusting  black  smut  which  blows 
away  from  some  thrashing  machines  like 
black  smoke  from  an  engine  burning  soft 
coal.  “To  “cure”  this  disease  the  germs 
in  the  seed  grain  should  be  destroved.  This 
can  be  done  by  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  pint  formalin  in  60  gallons  of 
water.  The  way  we  do  it  is  to  spread  the 
oats  on  the  barn  floor  and  thoroughlv  wet 
them  by  sprinkling  on  this  solution.  ‘Then 
the  oats  are  shovelled  together  in  a  pile 
and  covered  with  a  blanket  for  two  hours. 
Then  spread  out  and  drv  and  they  are  ready 
to  seed. 

Deadly  Fumigation. — We  are  often  asked 
to  repeat  directions  for  killing  insects  or 
vermin  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  This 
deadly  mixture  must  be  handled  carefully 
and  the  enclosure  must  be  air-tight.  For 
each  100  cubic  foot  of  space  iu  the  room 
use  one  ounce  by  weight  of  cyanide  of  po¬ 
tassium  ;  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  one  and 
one-half  ounce  by  measure :  and  three 
ounces  of  water  by  measure.  Have  the  room 
tightly  closed  and  windows  arranged  so  that 
they  can  be  opened  from  outside.  Set  the 
vessel  of  water  in  the  center  of  room,  pour 
the  acid  slowly  into  the  water.  Have  the 
cyanide  in  a  piece  of  paper  :  drop  it  in  the 
liquid  and  get  out  at  once  before  taking 
breath,  as  one  whiff  may  be  fatal.  This  gas 
kills  all  breathing  things.  After  an  hour 
or  two  open  windows  from  outside  and  air 
thoroughly  before  entering  the  room. 


This  Free  Book 

Shows  The  Sprayer 

You  Want — at  the  Right  Price 


NO  MATTER  how  much  or  how  little  spray¬ 
ing  you  do,  there  is  an  auto-spray  for  your 
particular  needs.  300,000  now  in  use;  have 
the  endorsement  of  practical  farmers,  orchardists  and 
gardeners  everywhere  as  well  as  nearly  every  State  and 
Government  Experiment  Station  in  the  country.  There’s 
a  reason  for  the  universal  popularity  of 

Brown’s  Hand  and  Traction-Power 

Auto-Sprays 

Figure  it  up  yourself  and  you  will  find  it  is  due  to  the  efficient,  quick, 
economical,  satisfactory  work  they  do  and  the  strength  and  perfection 
of  their  construction.  We  have  40  styles,  sizes  and  prices  for  you  to 
choose  from. 

Allfn-Snrav  l\In  1 _ most  powerful— most  satisfactory 

^  I*1,  -*■  of  all  small  hand-made  sprayers. 

Best  small  sprayer  for  heavy  work  on  5  acres  of  potatoes  and  one  acre 
of  trees.  Be  sure  to  see  Auto-Spray  No.  1  at  your  dealer’s. 

Auto-Snrav  No.  28 _ ideal  traction-power  orchard 

Auto-Sprav  No.  1  ,  ■  ****  sprayer  for  heaviest  and 

^  ,,  f  largest  operations.  Capacity  100  to  250  gallons.  Our  book  also  shows 

many  other  traction-power  outfits — better  than  gasoline  rigs— more  powerful,  more  durable, 
more  economical,  faster  working.  When  desired,  our  traction-power  outfits  are  equipped  with  the 

Non-clog  Atomic  Nozzle 


Auto-Spray 
No,  28 


T  .ThS  onl?  !e  'vhich  Simply  cannot  clog.  Will  spray  a  solution  with  sawdust  In  it. 
instantly  adjustable,  from  a  fine  misty  spray  or  fog  to  a  powerful,  steady  stream.  Sprays  into 
the  very  center  of  blossoms  with  force  combating  coddling  moths.  For  spraying  potatoes  it 

is  instantly  adjustable  to  a  fine,  narrow 
spray  for  small  vines,  and  to  a  wide- 
angle  spray,  covering  large  vines,  with¬ 
out  wasting  the  spraying  solution  in 
either  case. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Worth  money  to  you  because  of  the 
valuable  information  it  contains  and 
the  fact  that  it  will  show  you  the  right 
machine  for  your  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  right  price. 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  - 

of  Cornell  University  of  Agriculture,  the  entomol¬ 
ogist  of  National  reputation,  has  contributed  a 
carefully  compiled  spraying  guide  which  every 
fruit  grower,  farmer  and  gardener  will  find  of 
great  value  in  their  spraying  work 
throughout  the  year.  Mail  postal  for 
this  book  now. 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Pres. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Atomic  Nozzle 


Be  sure  this 
Label  is 
on  the 
pack¬ 
age 


'SWIFTS 


lYou  Gan  Win  Your  Battle 
with  the  Bugs 


(ARSENATE 
LEAD 

§S/CAL^ 


Losses  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  through  leaf-eating 
insects  are  enormous,  and 
unnecessary.  Thousands  of 
farmers  have  cut  down  that 
loss  ninety  percent  by‘  spraying 
with  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  —  this  is  a  matter  of 
record  —  will  you  send  for  it? 

Swift’s  kills  all  leaf-eating  pests,  is  washed  off  the 
leaves  only  by  heaviest  rains,  cannot  scorch  or  burn 
foliage,  mixes  readily  with  water  and  stays  in  suspen¬ 
sion,  and  does  not  clog  the  pump.  It  increases  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  yield. 

Send  for  valuable  book  on  leaf-eating  insects.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  31  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  HAND  SPRAMOTOR  No.  1  or 

No.  2  has  4  to  8  nozzles,  all  brass 
sprayer.  The  wheels  and  nozzles  are 
adjustable,  from  26  inches  to  36  inches. 
Vertical  adjustment  from  rack  16 
inches.  Automatic  vertical  nozzle  ad¬ 
justment  brass  spramotor.  Ball  valves 
automatic  compensating  plunger.  Me¬ 
chanical  agitator. 

It  is  mounted  on  a  cart  with  strong, 
hardwood  frame.  Has  52-inch  wooden 
wheels  with  iron  hubs  and  steel  axles. 
For  one  horse. 


(’an  be  used  for  orchard,  vineyard,  mustard  and  potatoes,  or  for  painting  and 
whitewashing.  Sold  without  the  cart  as  well.  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  Treatise  on  Crop  Diseases.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


E.  H.  HEARD,  1326  Erie  Street,  Buffalo 
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SUMMARY  OF  1909  SPRAYING. 

I  give  the  results  of  a  comparative 
potato  spraying  test  of  no  spraying, 
thorough,  double  and  triple  applications 
of  Bordeaux,  together  with  other  allied 
items.  The  field  contains  18  acres,  is 
parallelogram  in  shape,  has  an  eastern 
exposure  and  an  elevation  of  about  625 
to  650  feet  above  sea  level.  Owing  to 
adjoining  woods  and  a  range  of  land 
and  big  hill,  50  to  200  feet  higher  on 
southwest,  west  and  north,  the  air  drain¬ 
age  is  not  perfect.  There  were  302  field 
rows,  about  55  rods  long,  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  with  six  headland  rows 
at  south  end  and  a  public  highway  along 
north  side  of  farm ;  17  rows  are  con¬ 
sidered  an  acre.  Potatoes  were  machine 
planted.  3x11x33  inches  May  19-24  (two 
weeks  late),  and  machine  dug  October 
1-8;  4,600  bushels,  average  255.  Potatoes 
were  somewhat  green  and  skinned  con¬ 
siderably  in  places.  Yields  are  by  crate 
measure,  field  run  of  potatoes,  not  as¬ 
sorted.  Unmerchantable  ones  probably 
five  per  cent.  Local  price  at  harvest 
was  50  cents. 

Cost  of  spraying  was  as  follows: 
1,675  pounds  copper.  $81.24;  freight, 
$2.01;  15  barrels  Ohio  lime,  $15.75,  and 
25  days  work,  $75,  totaling  $174.  for  the 
field,  or  an  average  cost  of  $9.67  per  acre 
for  thorough  spraying.  From  July  2  to 
September  11,  335  55-gallon  barrels  of 
5-5-50  formula  Bordeaux  were  applied. 
Total  gallons  used  were  18,425,  or  an 
average  of  1,023%  gallons  per  acre  for 
thorough  spraying,  costing  $9.67.  Double 
spraying,  2,047  gallons  per  acre,  cost 
$19.34  and  triple  spraying,  3,070%  gallons 
per  acre,  cost  $29.01.  Rows  229,  230 
and  231  were  the  check,  or  unsprayed 
rows. 

How  230.  central  check  row,  15  bushels  x 
17  rows,  equals  225  bushels  at  50  cents, 
SI  27.50. 

How  223,  thorough  sprayed,  19  bushels  x 
17  rows,  equals  323  at  50  cents,  $161.50, 
less  $9.67,  $151.83.  .  , 

Row  237.  thorough  sprayed,  18  bushels  x 
17  rows,  equals  306  bushels  at  50  cents, 
$153,  less  $9.67,  $143.33. 


Rows  238.  239.  240,  241  and  242.  five  of 
them,  were  double  sprayed,  yielded _98  bush¬ 
els.  or  an  average  per  row  of  19  3-5  bushels 
x  17  equals  333  1-5  at  50  cents,  $166.50, 
less  double  spraying  cost  $19.34,  $147.20. 

How  243,  triple  sprayed,  yielded  1 1 
bushels  x  17  equals  289  bushels  at  50  cents, 
$144.50.  less  $29.01.  .$115.49. 

Average  of  rows  223  and  237,  $151.83 
plus  $143.33,  equals  $295.16  divided  by  2, 
$147.58.  . 

Average  thorough  spraying  Increased  yield 
59%  bushels  and  at  50  cents  gave  a  net 
gain  of  $20.08  per  acre,  or  a  total  net  gain 
for  the  field  of  .$361.44. 

Comparing  average  of  double  sprayed 
rows,  238-242.  inclusive,  side  by  side  of 
thorough  sprayed  row  237.  double  spraying 
further  increased  yield  from  51  bushels  to 
78  1-5  bushels,  or  27  1-5  bushels  at  50  cents, 
a  not  of  $3.93,  per  acre  is  realized  for  double 
over  1  borough  spraying,  or  a  total  net  .$3.93 
gain  for  both,  thorough  and  double  spraying, 
per  acre  of  $24.01. 

Triple  spraying  evidently  caused  a  direct 
loss,  however  it  is  not  considered  final.  Re¬ 
sults  are  given  exactly  as  found.  Reader  is 
free  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

Net  loss,  per  acre,  of  triple  spraying  over 
no  spraying  was  $12.01. 

Net  loss,  per  acre,  of  triple  spraying  over 
thorough  spraying  was  $27.84. 

Net  loss,  per  acre,  of  triple  spraying  over 
double  spraying  was  $31.77.  During  the 
season  49  pounds  Paris  green  were  used  for 
potato  bugs,  but  not  figured  in  on  the  fore¬ 
going. 

Maximum  potato  vine  growth  was 
reached  August  27,  1909.  Check  rows 
wholly  died  only  about  four  days  earlier 
than  adjoining  sprayed  rows,  yet  parts 
of  check  were  dead  10  days  earlier.  Con¬ 
trast  in  places  first  observed  August  20. 
No  earlv  nor  late  blight  recognized, 
worth  mentioning,  anywhere  in  field. 
Trouble  seemed  to  he  solely  dry  weather 
and  tip-burn,  together  with  ravages  of 
millions  of  greedy  flea-beetles,  countless 
thousands  of  aphis  (suckers)  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  another  new,  soft,  green  bodied, 
%-%-inch  long,  double-winged,  slow, 
short-flying,  lazy  lummox  of  the  chew¬ 
ing  insect  class.  This  insect  js  a  sort 
of  an  aristocrat,  in  that  he  does  little 
business,  apparently  in  morning,  usually 
not  waking  up  until  three  or  four  in 
the  afternoon ;  however  he  is  steadily 
increasing,  from  year  to  year.  Owing 
to  the  thorough  spraying,  strangers  at  a 
distance  judge  the  field  to  be  cabbage. 
Some  neighbors  have  said :  “Martin 
lives  in  the  potato  field  during  the  spray¬ 
ing  season.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  no 
potato  leaf  can  be  found,  without  many 
punctures  caused  by  these  various  little, 
but  big  gastric  capacity,  abominable  in¬ 
sects. 

In  the  line  of  nozzles,  after  faithfully 
testing  a  new  one,  the  old  ones  were 


reluctantly  discarded.  New  nozzle  is  of 
the  V ermorel  class,  eddy  chamber,  dis- 
gorger  renewable  disk  and  very  compact. 
Disks  are  cheap,  $1  per  hundred,  service¬ 
able,  easily  and  quickly  replaced.  Prin¬ 
cipal  point  of  merit  is  in  the  cheap,  re¬ 
newable  disk  which  practically  makes  it 
as  good  as  a  new  nozzle.  There  are 
several  types  of  disk  nozzle  made  by 
different  manufacturers.  It  is  best 
adapted  for  close  work.  It  delivers  the 
•spray  in  conical,  ring  form,  completely 
breaking  it  up  into  a  mist-like  fog,  or 
smoke,  that  thoroughly  covers  everything 
within  its  reach;  75  gallons  Bordeaux  de¬ 
livered  by  this  nozzle  at  100-125  pounds 
pressure  is  undoubtedly  more  effectual 
than  100  gallons  delivered  by  some  of 
the  old  style  nozzles.  Of  course  the 
wind  will  shift  a  fine  spray  more  readily 
than  a  coarse  one.  t.  e.  martin. 


SHORT  INSECT  NOTES. 

Cure  for  Cabbage  Maggot, 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  no- 
nticed  a  article  on  using  sail  for  maggots 
on  cabbage  roots.  Lasl  Spring  I  planted 
about  300  early  cabbage  plants,  and  I  began 
losing  several  plants  every  day.  1  expected 
to  lose  the  entire  lot,  and  thought  a  little 
experimenting  could  not  do  any  damage. 
On  one-half  of  the  remaining  plants  I  used 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
water,  putting  about  one-half  pint  of  the 
water  around  each  plant.  On  the  other  half 
1  used  the  same  amount  of  weak  kerosene 
emulsion.  I  do  not  believe  I  lost  a  half 
dozen  plants  after  the  treatment  and  I 
never  saw  a  nicer  lot  of  cabbage;  the  only 
trouble  was  that  several  of  the  heads  burst 
which  I  believe  I  left  stand  too  long.  I 
examined  the  roots  of  many  of  the  plants 
before  treatment  and  found  maggots  on 
each  one.  f.  h. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Poison  in  Potato  Beetles. 

In  an  old  volume  printed  40  years  ago 
it  is  stated  that  Potato  beetles  contain  a 
poison,  and  cases  were  noted  where  persons 
were  seriously  injured  by  eating  food 
smeared  with  this  substance.  What  does 
modern  science  say?  it. 

The  Potato  beetle,  like  many  other  insects, 
when  handled  exudes  a  yellowish  liquid 
that  is  slightly  caustic  and  stains  a  little. 
It  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
beetle  repugnant  to  most  birds  and  animals. 
Very  few  creatures  will  feed  on  it.  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  anybody  deliberately  licked  off  his 
fingers  after  handling  a  large  number  of 
Potato  beetles,  it  might  make  him  extremely 
sick  for  a  time;  but  beyond  that  there  would 
be  no  results.  The  Potato  beetle  does  not 
usually  infest  anything  -but  potatoes  and 
similar  tops,  and  the  foliage  of  none  of  the 
Solanaeeous  plants  is  eaten,  not  even  that 
of  the  Wonderberry.  This  much  is  true, 
that  the  exuding  juices  of  the  Potato  beetle 
are  mildly  poisonous  in  character;  but  that 


there  is  any  practical  danger  connected  with 
this  fact  is  not  true.  john  b.  smith. 

The  Railroad  Worm. 

What  is  the  best  method  for  overcoming 
the  ravages  of  the  railroad  worm,  so-called? 
I  am  negotiating  for  an  orchard  farm  in  a 
section  where  this  pest  is  the  one  pest  that 
is  the  hardest  for  them  to  control,  and  be¬ 
fore  concluding  my  purchase.  I  would  like  to 
satisfy  my  mind  that  there  is  some  practical 
method  of  handling  the  situation  success- 
mi  l.v.  S.  D.  C. 

Massachusetts. 

Nothing  new  has  been  added  to  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  control.  The  practice  of  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  together  with  picking  up  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  wormy  apples  as  they  fall,  are 
the  only  things  we  have  to  recommend  as 
yet.  It  will  take  very  thorough  work  with 
these  operations  to  hold  the  insect  in  cheek. 

SHORT  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Bartlett  Grafted  on  Duchess. 

J  have  seen  from  time  to  time  in  Tnx  R. 
N.-Y.  a  discussion  about  grafting  Duchess 
pear  trees  over  to  Bartlett.  I  have  been 
doing  this  more  or  less  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  so  far  with  success.  I  sold  m.v  fruit  this 
year  mostly  to  the  firms  of  Hague  and  Hong 
of  Lockport.  Mr.  Hague  was  at  my  place  a 
dozen  times  last  Summer ;  he  pronounced 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  the  best,  or  at  least, 
equal  to  any  in  Western  New  York.  I  have 
one  Duchess  tree  that  has  been  grafted  over 
32  or  15  years:  it  is  still  doing  well.  The 
only  special  thing  that  I  would  sa.v  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  is  that  the  Duchess  top  should 
ik*  removed  slowly,  a  little  each  year.  It 
would  be  better  to  take  live  years  in  getting 
li  all  off.  I  got  much  more  fruit  from  the 
grafts  than  I  ever  got  from  the  Duchess. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  f.  h. 

Fertilizers  for  Peach  Trees. 

How  many  pounds  of  bone  should  l*. 
spread  around  peach  trees  that  are  four, 
five  and  six  years  set?  How  many  pound*, 
of  muriate  oJC  potash  should  be  spread  roumx 
these  trees?  J.  m.  b. 

Ledyard.  Conn. 

We  should  mix  the  bone  three  parts  by 
weight  with  one  part  muriate  and  apply 
six  to  eight  pounds  of  the  mixture  to  each 
tree — out  as  far  as  the  limbs  extend  or  a 
little  beyond. 

Hogs  in  Peach  Orchard. 

I  am  thitfking  of  putting  fence  round  aa 
orchard  of  about  an  acre,  to  turn  in  hogs, 
in  Spring.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to 
protect  the  body  of  trees,  and  if  so,  how? 
The  trees  have  been  set  20  years,  or  more. 
Would  it  hurt  the  trees  to  nail  on  board  or 
a  2x4  to  nail  wire  to?  C.  P.  s. 

East  Clarendon,  Yt. 

Hogs  will  often  rub  or  scratch  against 
certain  trees  and  work  some  of  the  bark  off. 
In  rare  cases  we  have  had  them  gnaw  the 
bark  and  nearly  ruin  trees.  They  seldom 
or  never  do  this  if  they  are  properly  fed. 
Give  them  some  grain  and  keep  a  box  con¬ 
taining  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  mixed.  This  will  keep  them  in  good 
shape.  If  protection  is  needed  drive  three 
stout  stakes  around  the  tree  and  wind  a 
barbed  wire  around  them. 


INSTANT  DEATH  to  all  the  multiplying  millions  of  bugs,  blights  and  insects  that 
lay  waste  fruit  farms  and  potato  fields,  is  a  penalty  more  merciful  than  they  deserve. 
These  hordes  of  ravenous  crop-eaters,  unless  promptly  dealt  with  are  destined  to  destroy 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  crops  during  the  present  year.  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers 
are  urged,  in  their  own  interest,  to  take  immediate  steps  toward  wiping  out  the  crop  parasites. 


The  Leader 
Gasoline  Orchard 
Sprayer. 

The  picture  above  shows  a  four  wheel, 
wide  tire,  truck  and  skeleton  platform,  with  the 
Leader  Gasoline  Engine.  Pumping  Jack  and  Spray 
Pump,  a  200-gal.  half  round  tank  with  automatic 
agitator,  steel  tower  with  elevated  platform.  It  is 
equipped  complete  for  spraying  large  orchards.  Complete 
description  and  price  on  pages  22,  30  and  31  of  the 
Free  Book  we  offer. 


less  than  any  other  method.  Fourth,  each  machine  is  the  limit 
The  Free  Book  tells  in  detail  of  these  highly  modern 
about  the  use  of  Barrel,  Knapsack  and  Bucket  Spray  Pumps. 
tomorrow  makes  you  reasonably  certain  of  getting  the  Book, 
address  is  before  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  declare  war  on  all 


Last  season  the  entire  State  of  Mississippi  was  laid 
waste  by  a  single  species  of  parasite!  The  United  States 
Government  has  just  appropriated  an  immense  sum  to  aid 
the  farmers  of  Mississippi,  all  of  whom  are  helpless  to  over¬ 
come  this  pestilence.  Let  this  be  a  warning  to  other  growers. 
Let  them  see  that  crop  parasites  are  not  allowed  to  get  the 
upperhand.  Let  each  man  individually  do  his  part  NOW, 
both  in  his  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  all.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  single  colony  of  parasites  often 
increases  by  millions  over  night. 

The  cheapest  and  most  successful  way  to  deal  proper 
punishment  to  crop  parasites,  is  the  subject  of  a  book  now 
offered  free  to  American  Fruit  Growers  and  Potato  Farmers. 
Everybody  wants  fine  crops,  so  everybody  should  read  this 
book  and  learn  how  to  escape  insect  plagues.  One 
reader  in  every  five  will  receive  a  copy  free.  There 
will  not  be  enough  books  to  supply  the  remaining  four 
fifths.'  Request  for  books  will  be  handled  in  the  ordeT 
they  are  received.  First  come,  first  served. 

The  two  most  effective  “  Engines  of  War  ” — the  weapons 
most  extensively  used  for  putting  parasites  permanently  to 
sleep — are  shown  on  this  page.  One  is  the  Leader 
Qasoline  Orchard  Sprayer,  and  the  other  is  the  Watson 
High  Pressure  4-Row  Potato  Sprayer.  Neither 
machine  can  be  fully  explained  here,  though  a 
few  points  on  each  may  be  briefly  taken  up. 

These  are  the  four  main  features  of  both 
machines : — First,  they  do  the  work  with 
deadly  precision. 

Second,  they  require  the 
least  possible  power 
and  attention  to  run  them. 

Third,  the  expense  per 
acre  of  crop  sprayed  is 
of  strength  and  durability, 
spraying  machines  and  all 
A  postal  sent  today  or 
Write  it  now,  while  the 
crop  parasites !  Address, 


The  Watson 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  High  Pressure 

2  ELEVENTH  STREET.  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK.  4  ROW  Potato  Sprayer 


The  Picture  Below  Shows  : 

The  Watson  High-Pressure  4-Row  Potato  Sprayer, 
entirely  automatic,  with  agitator  and  brushes.  Adjustable 
nozzles  and  adjustable  wheels.  Fitted  with  thills  for  one 
horse.  Capacity,  60  gallons.  Sprays  orchards,  shrubs, 
cotton,  tobacco,  vegetables,  etc.  Readily  converted  into 
hand  sprayer.  Sprays  30  to  40  acres  a  day.  For  fur¬ 
ther  description  and  prices,  read  page  23  of  our  new 
Free  Book. 


KILL  The  Infernal  Parasites 
That  Are  Eating'  Up  Your  Crops! 
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Get  the  BEST  Sprayer 

Don’t  waste  your  time  and  risk 
your  profits  by  experimenting  with 
ineffective,  uncertain  spraying  out¬ 
fits.  You  can  save  time,  econo¬ 
mize  material  and  be  sure  of  good 
results  by  using  a  Goulds. 

Fruit  Growers  who  know  will 
tell  you  that  for  ease  of  operation, 
durability  of  construction  and  effec¬ 
tive  spraying,  none  quite  equal 
Goulds  Reliable  Sprayers 

We  manufacture  over  twenty-five  different 
6tyle9  for  both  hand  and  power  use  and  which 
are  adapted  to  suit  every  sprayinc  requirement. 
Every  one  ia  reliable  and  made  to  withstand 
lone,  bard  service  and  to  resist  the  chemical 
action  of  aprayine  compounds. 

,,  ^ery  genuine  Goulds  Sprayer  has  the  name 
Goulds  cast  on  it.  Look  for  it.  don’t  take 
cheap  substitutes.  If  you  have  anytbine  to 
spray  be  sure  to  write  for  our  book. 

“How  To  Spray — 

When  To  Spray — 

What  Sprayer  To  Uae.”  ' 

It  is  full  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  and  contains  many  valuable 
form  ulas  for  spray  mixtures.  Copy 
sent  free  on  request. 

The  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

1  W.  Fall  Street 
Seneca  Falla,  N.Y. 

tC t  build  Pump t  /or  —df/' 
every  service.  ,<•' 

Pumps. from  S3 
to  S3  00 
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A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1,500  gals.  Spray  ;  delivered  at 
any  It.  H.  station  in  the  United  States  1  o  r  #  1  a.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  duy  for  full  information. 

b.  a  pratt  co.,M¥h“.f*t;r* 

SO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


■RIDE’S  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  Insect  Destroyer 


F1 

the  greatest  remedy  ever  discovered  against 
San  Jose  Scale.  It  not  only  kills  scale  but 
cleanses  the  trees  and  vines.  One  pound  can 
will  make  25  gallons  solution.  To  get  best 
results,  spray  early  in  spring  or  late  in  fall. 
I  rice,  50c.  lb.  Testimonials  and  circular  furnished 
on  application.  Patent  protected. 

Room  165,  1001  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Save  Money  on 

Berry  Boxesand 

Baskets 

Fruit  ami  Vege¬ 
table  Packages 

and  Growers*  Supplies  of  nil  kinds,  f 
Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
Hint  price-list. 

hn rgeht  Factory  of  its  Kind  in  the  Country 

HEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Box  1 1 1 .  New  Albany,  Inii. 


Would  Vz  More  Water 

'im.rZp,SS  Interest  You? 

It  is  accomplished  with  the  Double-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  on  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  Up  -stroke. 

It  requires  at  no  time  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a  single-acting  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  deep  well  catalogue 
overissued.  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  111.,  I'.  8.  A. 

Chicago  Office,  -  -  First  National  Bank  Building. 


THE  RURAI> 

THE  OPERATION  OF  SPRAYING. 

I  he  Oijtfit. — The  subject  of  spraying, 
if  fully  discussed  in  all  its  ramifications 
would  require  a  large  book.  Hence,  in 
a  brief  article  it  is  practicable  to  treat 
only  of  some  specific  portion  of  the 
general  theme.  At  this  time  the  topic 
will  be  "how  to  do  it”  in  orchard  work. 
At  the  outset  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
good  and  suitable  outfit  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  satisfactory  results.  A 
description  of  spraying  apparatus  is  out¬ 
side  the  province  of  this  paper,  but  some 
essentials  may  be  mentioned.  These  in¬ 
clude  sufficient  power  to  produce  steady 
pressure  of  from  80  to '  150  pounds; 
thorough  agitation  in  the  barrel  or  tank- 
strong  durable  hose  (usually  3/s  inch), 
extension  rods  8  to  10  feet  long  (of 
bamboo  aluminum  lined  arc  lightest  and 
best),  quick  and  certain  cut-offs  and  a 
supply  of  nozzles  suited  to  the  work  to 
be  done.  Straight  nozzles  are  often  de¬ 
sirable,  but  the  larger  share  of  spraying 
can  be  done  better  with  nozzles  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  For  the  nozzles 
there  should  be  disks  with  coarse  and 
fine  holes  so  as  to  throw  either  a  heavy 
or  light  spray  as  circumstances  may  re¬ 
quire.  When  trees  are  dormant  and 
leafless  the  coarser  disks  may  be  used, 
since  the  heavier  spray  will  more  quickly 
wet  the  tree.  Also  coarse  spray  will 
carry  farther  in  a  wind,  and  this  is  often 
an  advantage  in  early  Spring.  If  the 
trees  are  in  leaf  then  a  fine:  mist  or 
“fog”  is  preferable.  To  produce  this 
effectively  high  pressure  of  from  100  to 
150  pounds  should  be  behind  the  disks. 
Concerning  agitation,  I  may  remark  here 
that,  in  case  of  a  power  sprayer,  if  the 
discharge  pipe  from  the ’relief  valve  is 
carried  not  only  into  the  tank  but  down¬ 
ward  to  near  the  bottom  with  an  elbow 
at  the  lower  end,  pointing  forward,  the 
overflow  surging  through  the  mixture  at 
high  pressure  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
agitation.  I  have  not  seen  this  device 
applied  to  any  power  sprayer  on  the 
market,  but  I  give  this  suggestion  for 
the  benefit  of  the  craft. 

Method  of  Application. — Assuming 
that  the  fruit  grower  is  properly  equip¬ 
ped  with  apparatus  and  material  and 
ready  to  apply  the  spray,  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  is  “how  to  do  it,”  If  the  day  is 
calm,  spraying  can  he  done  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  most  convenient.  If  the  wind  is 
light,  spray  so  that  the  wind  blows 
nearly  as  possible  across,  or  at  right 
angles  to,  the  rows  to  be  treated.  By  so 
doing  and  working  from  windward  the 
trees  are  easily  and  wholly  covered  when 
sprayed  on  opposite  sides.  Parenthetic¬ 
ally,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  spray  a  tree  of  any  size  effec¬ 
tively  and  completely  from  one  side  only. 
In  a  brisk  wind  the  same  rule  applies 
except  that  only  one  side  of  the  trees 
is  sprayed,  and  then  watch  opportunity 
and  with  a  changed  wind  spray  the  op¬ 
posite  side.  By  this  method  the  spray 
will  not  fall  on  men  or  animals,  but  will 
be  blown  through  the  trees.  By  the 
exercise  of  a  little  thought  and  foresight 
the  wind  can  be  made  a  serviceable  ally 
in  spraying.  It  is  quite  essential  that 
every  part  of  the  tree,  trunk,  branches, 
twigs  and  leaves  (if  tree  is  in  foliage) 
should  be  covered  with  the  solution  or 
mixture. 

Handling  the  Nozzle. — The  extension 
rod,  or  more  properly,  tube,  is  held  in 
both  hands,  one  hand  at  the  wheel  to 
operate  the  cut-off,  the  other  at  such 
distance  above  as  will  best  afford  easy 
and  quick  handling.  Here  dexterity  and 
expertness  are  valuable  in  saving  both 
time  and  material.  The  cut-off  should 
be  opened  and  closed  in  a  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  waste,  and  celerity  in  using  the  rod 
.avoids  excessive  application  of  material 
in  spots.  There  is  a  knack  in  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  extension  rod  to  the  best  advant¬ 
age  which  is  learned  only  by  experience. 
When  trees  are  small,  the  accomplished 
sprayman  will  appear  simply  to  wave  his 
rod  like  a  magician’s  wand  and  do  the 
tree  as  it  were  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  of  time.  But  the 
novice  would  better  go  slower  until  the 
knack  is  acquired.  Thorough  work  is 
the  main  thing. 

Cover  the  Tree. — In  putting  on  the 
spray  begin  at  the  ground  and  spray  the 
trunk.  On  small  trees  enough  will 
usually  be  applied  by  passing  the  nozzle 
once  up  in  line  with  the  body— not  too 
close;  a  little  experience  will  teach  the 
proper  distance.  1  hen  follow  the  main 
branches  out  and  up  to  the  tips.  Turn 
the  nozzle  a  little  in  toward  the  centre, 
down  and  up  again,  and  so  on  until  every 
part  of  that  side  is  wet.  When  working 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  repeat 
the  operation.  The  foregoing  refers  to 
trees  without  foliage.  When  in  leaf,  the 
nozzle  should  be  inserted  among  the 
branches,  twisted  and  turned  out  and  In 
and  up  and  down,  so  that  both  upper  and 
under  sides  of  all  the  twigs  and  leaves 
are  reached.  Enough  has  been  applied 
when  every  particle  of  surface  is  wet. 

(Continued  on  page  270) 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

1—  WHAT  DOES  IT  CONTAIN? 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  Is  Guaranteed  To  Contain : 

:  Per  Cent.  per  Q,n( 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid.. ......... ..  17. 00  to  19.00  Lime .  35.00  to  50.00 

^Available  Phosphoric  Acid. .  15.00  to  16.00  Magnesia . ^5.00  to  ^6.00 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid . .  2.00  to  3.00  Manganese.. . LOOto'pOO 

*(By  Wagner's  Method,  as  used  at.  the  Experiment  Sf/itiou  at  ianiistadt,  Germany,  ami  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 

station  uf.  An i heist,  Mass. 

2—  IS  THE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  AVAILABLE? 

The  Phosphoric  Acid  In  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  Is 

Extremely  Available. 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  100  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
in  Bulletin  No.  127,  page  16,  reports  the  following  Station  says  :  "Experiments  at  this  station  indicate 

average  result  on  nine  different  samples  of  .  aPh°ricf<u  of,basi^  sla«  »  practically 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER:  pho^hate.”  ^  aVa,'ab'e  phoSph°rlC  ^  °f  ac‘d 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid .  17  73#  Ur-  U.  J.  Wheeler  in  Bulletin  No.  114  of 

’Available  Phosphoric  Add .  15.484 

agiiei  s  Method.  efficient  phosphatic  manure. 

3—  IS  THE  LIME  EFFECTIVE?  yes  j 

Prof.  Alva  Agee  of  the  Penna.  Agricultural  College  Says  “The  Basic  Slag  contains 
Effective  Lime.  Basic  Slag  tends  to  sweeten  sour  land,  and  to  keep  sweet  soils  sweet 
It  favors  clover.  We  must  have  clover,  and  where  clover  is  failing,  Basic  Slag,  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices,  is  the  best  fertilizer  I  know.” 

4—  WHAT  CROPS  DOES  IT  BENEFIT  MOST  AND  WHO  USES  IT? 

Clover  anil  Alfalfa— Vied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Peaches— User!  by  A,  T.  Repp,  Vice-Pres 

Mahon,  Long  Island,  (60  Acres  Alfalfa).  N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society:  used  by 

Fruits  and  Nursery  Slock — Used  by  Barnes  L  E’  Priest,y>  N.  J.;  used  by  Monroe  Morse, 
Bros.,  Conn.  Mass. 

Apples  (especially)— Used  by  S.  H.  Wad-  Gr3ss— Used  George  I.  Stowe,  Mass., 

liams,  Pres.  Western  N.  Y.  Apple  Growers  and  4  tons  of  timothy  hay  per  acre). 

Association;  used  by  G.  A.  Drew,  Conn.,  who  Corn-Used  by  Lester  R.  Maynard,  Mass., 
took  nine  first  prizes ,  l wo  second  prizes  and  four  ( ] st  prize  Worcester  East  Fair) . 
third  prizes  with  Apples  raised  on  1  hornas 

Phosphate  Powder,  at  the  New  England  Apple  Beets — Used  by  H.  A.  Cook  &  Son,  Mass. 

Show,  October  1 8-24,  1 909.  _ 

_  .  .  ^  _  „  Oranges  and  Grape  Fruit— Used  by  J.  A. 

Cabbages  Used  by  Wm.  C.  Geraty,  S.  C.  Bottler,  Paradise  Groves,  Fla. 

Says  Bulletin  68  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  (  pages  28  and  29  )  :  “  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  pro- 
duced  A  GREATER  YIELD  and  at  LESS  COST  than  the  average  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  plots  and 
bone  meal  plots.  This  test  included  THREE  CORN  CROPS,  ONE  WHEAT  CROP  and  ONE 
GRASS  CROP, 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

Mr.  Monroe  Morse  says  :  The  cheapest  way  to  supply  lime  to  the  soil  is  to  use  BASIC  SLAG 
(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER),as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  fertilizers.  SLAG 
(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER)  carries  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  the  value  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  it  carries  will  cover  its  whole  cost. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 

Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 

24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 

(We  also  distribute  from  Boston,  Mass.;  Belfast,  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md,;  Wilmington,  N.  C.; 

Savannah,  Ga.:  and  Charleston,  S.  C.) 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK  BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 

Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine 

Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer 

Our  large  new  Factory,  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  will  enable 
us  to  fill  all  orders  promptly  in  1910. 

We  guarantee  the  Fertilizers  we  put 
out  next  season  to  be  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  past.  With  good  goods, 
honest  prices  and  quick  shipments,  we  know  we  can  please  you. 

WE  WANT  A  GOOD  AGENT  IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
WE  PAY  THE  FERTILIZER  LICENSE  FEE 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  It  is  sent 
free  to  any  address. 


^fiTlLlZE^ 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.. 


Makers  of  the 

Hubbard  “  Bone  Base"  Fertilizers 


Middletown,  Conn. 


Nitrate  <x  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

California . 321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

. 520  Bank  San  Jose  Bldg.,  San  Jose 

Georgia . 36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah 

Illinois . 1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 

Louisiana . 305  Baronnc  St.,  New  Orleans 

New  York . 62  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia . Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk 

Washington . 603  Oriental  Block,  Seattle 

Canada . 1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Cuba . . . Havana 

Address  Office  Nearest  You 

Write  for  Quotations 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers’  Use 

For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  the 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  is  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Wood  Saw 

Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  or  lumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  Pricc$10  00.  Write  for  circular. 
_ Htamn  a  Zook  Co,,  Box  3  Belleville,  Pn, _ 

Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

From  l  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
oar  catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


GET THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE  I 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
|  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
;  — found  their  defects  and 
i  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
|  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larga  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 

‘TIUV  For  storing  wa- 
I  ttHIVi  ter.forscalding 
and  salting  and 
many  other  purposes.  Can 
furnish  With  tight  cover  mak¬ 
ing  it  suitable  for  spraying, 
for  $H.()0  additional.  We  make 
all  other  size  Tanks  In  any 
shape,  for  all  purposes.  Steel 
Towers  to  elevate  'i  links, 
Bells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  GasoUneEnglnes, 
Goods  guaranteed  as  repre- 
- —  sented  or  money  back. 

THE  BA™gRE  Co., 


32  S.  LIBERTY  STREET, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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KANSAS 

Pruning 
Knife 


IMPROVED 

'THE  knife  that  makes  pruning 
*  easy.  It  is  automatic.  No  lever* 
to  work  by  hand.  Just  put  the  hook 
over  the  limb  and  pull  on  the  handle 
and  off  comes  the  limb.  Will  do 
heavy  work  and  do  it  fast. 

Another,  “The  Happy  Thought,’ 
with  pump-gun  movement  foe  light 
work,  shaping,  budding,  etc. 

Write  and  we  will  tell  you  more. 

INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO, 

49  Porter  St-,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Isbell’s  Seeds. 

Twenty  Years*  Experience  has 
taught  us  just  how  to  please  you. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Growing 
Vegetables,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Grass,  etc.,  you  will  be  the  loser 
if  you  do  not  see  Isbell’s  Seed 
Annual.  It  is  FREE. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Box  66,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


PAPER  POTS. 

Your  garden  will  be  one  to  four  weeks 
earlier  if  you  start  it  in  paper  pota 
Plant  melon,  enkes,  Lima  beans  and 
sweet  corn  in  paper  pots  three  to  six 
weeks  before  time  you  plant  seeds  in 
the  open  ground,  and  at  planting  time 
you  have  growing  plants  instead  of 
seeds  to  plant. 

If  tomato,  egg  plants  and  peppers  are 
in  paper  pots  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  time  of  drought  and  not  a  leaf  wilt, 

PRICES-3  inch  Pots,  SI  .25  a  1000,  S5.00  for  5000;  4  inch 
Pots,  SI. 75  a  1000.  S7.50  for  5000. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON 
Catonsville,  Maryland 

I  Guarantee  to  Please  You 

MILLIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

Strawberry  Plants;  60  of  the  best  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  at  reasonable  prices.  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  the  ••BETHEL,”  a  grand  new  variety  that 
vou  should  test.  Exhibition  R.  I.  Red  Chickens; 
stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  large,  free  illus¬ 
trated  plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 

A  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

The  best  one  yet;  42  other  money-making  varieties. 
My  big,  vigorous  plants  please  all  and  make  more 
dollars  to  the  acre  than  any  other  fruit.  Choice 
Second-crop  Seed  Potatoes.  Seed  Corn.  My  free 
30th  Annual  Plant  Seed  and  High-class  Poultry 
Catalog  gives  complete  description  of  stock.  You 
get  what  you  buy.  J.W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


StrawberryPlants 

100  Varieties.  Try  the  MANHATTAN,  the  Biggest 
of.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

CLIFF  WOOD,  New  Jersey 


Berry  we  know 

J.  E.  KUHNS, 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS— Send  for  our  28th 
annual  catalog.  Try  Chip- 
man  for  the  best  early  market.  200  prepaid  by 
mail  for  SI .00,  or  $2.50  per  1,000  not  prepaid. 

“  LYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


Asparagus  Roots. 

Grown  from  seed  gathered  fi'om 
Crowns  that  grow  only  Large 
Stalks,  Leonard’s  New  Disco  v- 
erv;  nine  stalks  make  a  full- 
sized  bunch  of  fancy  grass, 

$5.00  per  1,000. 

I.  &  ,T.  L.  LEONARD,  IONA,  N.  J. 


“Prince  Henry”  Potato. 

ety  of  the  Rural  type.  Excellent  Quality,  grown 
expressly  for  seed  from  selected  and  treated  seed. 
Choice  stock,  put  up  in  2-bushel  sacks,  11.60  each; 
5  sacks  or  more,  $1.50  each.  J.  N.  MacPHERSON, 
Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  Asparagus 
Roots,  Strawberry  Plants.  Price 
List  Free.  SAMUEL  C.  DeCOU, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

FARM  and  FRUIT  LANDS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

$10  PER  ACRE  UP. 

In  the  famous  Piedmont  section.  Noted  for  fertil¬ 
ity.  No  zero  winters;  no  hot  summers.  Lands  suit¬ 
able  for  corn,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  hay,  trucks.etc. ; 
stock,  poultry  and  dairy  farming.  Finest  apples  in 
America.  The  Albemarle  pippins,  native  to  this 
section.  Send  for  Booklet  0,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
LYNCHBURG,  VA.  ......... 


Drops  which  fall  to  the  ground  are 
wasted:  For  large  trees  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  methods  apply,  but  more  time  and 
care  will  be  reouired,  and  a  man  cm  the 
tower  will  be  needed  to  spray  the  top¬ 
most  branches.  Should  the  trees  be  so 
large  and  close  together,  with  low-hang¬ 
ing  branches,  that  a  sprayer  with  tower 
cannot  be  driven  between  the  rows,  then 
the  labor  and  unpleasantness  of  •spray¬ 
ing  are  greatly  increased.  The  owner 
of  such  an  orchard  has  a  hard  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  task  before  him,  and  he  may 
well  .wish  that  present  day  methods  of 
setting,  pruning  and  training  an  orchard 
had  been  earlier  understood  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  Many  such  orchards  are  left  un¬ 
sprayed,  or  if  spraying  is  undertaken  the 
work  is  only  partially  done.  A  small 
power  sprayer  can  be  rigged  up  on  a 
sledge  or  stone  boat,  and  by  the  use  of 
ladders  a  fairly  good  job  can  be  done  if 
sufficient  time  is  taken  and  care  and 
patience  are  exercised.  Where  trees 
are  not  too  large  to  be  thoroughly  spray^- 
ed  from  the  ground  and  a  power  sprayer 
is  used  four  rows  can  be  taken  in  one 
trip  across  the  orchard.  This  is  done 
with  two  lines  of  hose — one  on  each  side 
of  the  spray  wagon — each  about  40  feet 
long  if  the  trees  are  20  feet  apart ;  other 
distances  in  proportion.  The  diagram 
will  illustrate  the  mode  of  procedure 
much  better  than  can  be  conveyed  by  a 
written  description. 
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TJwxtiOw  or  run o  Htutk  /CortheRVY  < - 

OR  SooTWE-RuY.  - - * 

Vows  gVRRYCn 

The  reason  for  spraying  in  the  order 
indicated  by  numbers  on  the  diagram  is 
that  as  the  sprayman  passes  to  westward 
of  B  he  will  need  to  get  his  hose  around 
and  by  that  tree.  Just  as  he  is  passing  B 
the  spray  wagon  is  started  ahead  so  as 
to  be  a  little  west  of  D.  He  sprays  the 
east  side  of  D  and  C,  then  turns  and 
sprays  the  west  side  of  A  and  B.  Then 
forward  past  D  (the  spray  wagon  start¬ 
ing  ahead  again  as  before)  to  spray 
F  and  E  and  so  on,  his  route  d>eing  in¬ 
dicated  by  numerals.  By  pursuing  this 
method  any  tangling  or  kinking  of  the 
hose  is  avoided.  A  spraying  crew  who 
are  experienced  and  equally  handy  will 
follow  this  plan  with  almost  military 
precision  and  cover  considerable  ground 
in  a  day.  What  has  been  said  above 
applies  more  particularly  to  operations 
where  either  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur 
is  used  for  general  spraying.  When 
poisons  are  to  be  sprayed  directly  on 
blossoms  or  fruit  sets  the  modus  oper- 
andi  will  be  varied  somewhat.  These 
variations  will  suggest  themselves  to  any 
intelligent  orchardist.  High  pressure  is 
advisable  in  order  to  throw  the  spray 
into  the  calyx  as  far  and  as  completely 
as  pos-sible. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. — Credit  is  due 
my  fruit  foreman,  Mr.  B.  P.  Olin,  for 
developing  the  scheme  of  spraying  as 
shown  by  the  diagram.  Washing  the 
hands  (and  face  even)  with  vinegar  after 
spraying  will  neutralize  the  caustic  ac¬ 
tion  of  either  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur. 
In  large  orchard's  where  rapid  work  is 
sought  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
spray'  material  in  or  near  the  orchard, 
and  a  separate  team  and  extra  tank  with 
which  to  draw  water, so  that  the  sprayer 
shall  lose  only  the  minimum  of  time. 
Distribute  barrels  of  lime-sulphur  at 
ends  of  rows  about  where  needed,  as 
sacks  of  grain  and  fertilizer  are  placed 
in  a  field  to  be  sown.  Spray  pumps,  hose, 
extension  rods  and  nozzles  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed  before 
the  apparatus  is  put  away  even  for  a 
night.  Any  spraying  outfit  should  be  con¬ 
structed  so  that  the  suction  hose  will 
reach  over  into  the  barrel  or  tank  with 
a  cover  fitted  around  it  over  the  orifice. 
Then  when  the  spray  wagon  comes  in 
at  night  take  out  the  suction,  put  it  in  a 
barrel  of  clean  water,  and  pump  the 
water  through.  The  cap's  of  the  nozzles 
can  be  removed  in  order  to  give  a  more 
rapid  flow.  To  experienced  orchardists 
much  of  this  article  may  appear  elemen¬ 
tary.  But  the  request  of  the  editor  was 
that  I  should  give  practical  details  which 
would  have  been  valuable  to  me  when 
I  began  as  a  fruit  grower.  This  idea  has 
been  the  motif  of  its  composition. 

. . 0.  H.  AYRES. 


The  Best  Spray  Pump 

Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Not  too  heavy  for  low  bushes.  Sprays  quick¬ 
est  and  best.  Does  the  work  in  half  the  time 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always  ready.  Used 
with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear  out,  or  make 
trouble. 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5  Years.  Price  $4-00. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  try  it.  Our 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  send  onr  illus¬ 
trated  circular  showing  how  this  pump  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

T-he  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

94  Main  Street  Marysville,  O. 


Combination 
Orchard 
and  Vine 
Sprayer 

A  popular  machine;  100  gallon  solution  tank:  10- 
gallon  air  chamber  pressure  gauge;  relief  valve. 
We  make  all  sizes  ana  kinds.  Write  for  prices. 

MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO.,  187  N.  Water  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


This  is  No.  20 


Whex  you;  write  adverti«ers  mention  Tthb 
R.  N.-Y.  ami  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.” 


POWER 
SPRAYER 

is  equipped  with  the  famous 

‘NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  EN6INE 

Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
—Increase  the 
Value  ofYour  Fruit. 

Buy  a  high  grade 
Sprayer;  the  “NEW 
WAY"  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail  and 
the  engine 
» is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 

wnfiiiiyuk 

140  Slieridan  Street 


PUMP 


AND 


SPRAY 

With  Same 

MACHINE. 


BOND  BROS., 

SPENCERVILLE,  V0. 


Make  Tout*  Own 

One  man  can  make  300  mF' S 

to  600  perfect  tile  a  day  g  fffp 

with  our 

Farmers*  Cement  Tiie  Machine 

At  a  cost  of  $3  to  $5  per  1,000.  The  only  farm  tile  machine  that 
does  not  require  hand  tamping;  the  only  farmers’  machine  oper¬ 
ated  by  either  hand  or  power.  Machine  makes  3,  4  and  6  inch 
tile,  12  1-4  inches  long.  Our  Water-Proof  FLEXIBLE  CAS¬ 
ING  holds  tile  in  perfect  shape  till  set.  NO  PALLETS. 

Ten  Davs’  Free  Trial.  If  after  10  days’  trial  it  does  not  meet 
with  entire  satisfaction,  return  at  onr  expense.  The  price  of  the 
machine  will  be  saved  in  making  your  first  2,000  tile.  CAN  YOU 
AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT  ?  Write  today  for  illustrated 
catalogue 

Farmers’  Cement  Tile  Machine  Co.,  gs,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


1 H  Gus  SPRaYINC  outfits 

fAMO  net  biggest  returns 


ECONOMICAL  —  THOROUGH  —  RAPID 

SPRAYING  is  absolutely  essential.  You  must  control  plant  diseases  and 
insect  pests  to  get  the  most  from  your  field  crops  and  fruit  trees.  There  is  no 
argument  on  that  point.  But  get  the  right  spraying  outfit — to  do  the  work 
right,  at  the  least  expense,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least  work. 
One  of  the  Famous  spraying  outfits  meets  your  needs  exactly — no  matter  what  style 
or  size  you  want.  The  outfits  are  complete — engine,  pump  and  all  accessories, 
mounted  on  skids  or  trucks.  You  can 

Use  the  Engine  for  Other  Work 

An  I  H  C  spraying  outfit  is  a  year-’round  money-maker.  You  can  easily 
detach  your  1  or  2-horse-power  engine  and  use  it  to  operate  any  machine  you 
have  on  the  farm — grinder,  washing  machine,  saw,  separator,  churn,  pump,  etc. 
You  know  the  reputation  of  I  H  C  engines  for  simplicity,  economy,  dependa¬ 
bility.  They  are  making  big  money  for  thousands  of  farmers,  gardeners  and 
fruit-growers  everywhere — and  the  fact  that  you  can  use  your  I  H  C  engine  for 
any  purpose  beside  spraying,  makes  it  invaluable  to  you. 

Don’t  tie  your  money  up  in  an  outfit  that  can  be  used  only  for  spraying  pur¬ 
poses.  Investigate  the  I  H  C  line.  We  furnish  blue  prints  so  you  may  build 
your  own  spray  wagon,  tank,  etc.  Our  valuable  spraying  book  will  interest  you 
immensely.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy  or  get  one  from  our  local  agent — with  full 
particulars  about  the  I  H  C  line  of  Famous  spraying  outfits. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


(m;  ihc  line 

'  ^  !00<  FOR  THE  I.  H.  C.  1RIRE  !1  'S  I  SE»L  Of  ElCEUFHCf  ISC  *  61UR1NTEE  Of  0U4UTY 


E  TRIAL 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 


PAY  US  AFTER  SPRAYER  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF 

t  us  send  you  one  of  these  sprayers  at  our  expense  for  trial.  You  needn’t  send 
us  a  cent  of  your  money  until  you’re  satisfied,  and  then  if  you  keep  the  sprayer  you  can 
pay  us  out  of  the  extra  profit.  Don’t  buy  a  sprayer  until  you  get  our  catalog  and  special  offer. 
It  will  save  you  many  dollars.  Send  coupon  below  today. 


Horse»Power  Potato 

'  i  .  .  ■ . 

and  Orchard  Sprayer 


No  tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for  this  King  of  Sprayers.” 

For  the  big  growers  of  fruit,  grapes,  potatoes,  etc.  Most  powerful 
machine  made.  60  and  100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  One 
man  with  the  machine  can  do  more  work  than  two  men  with  the 
old  style  sprayers.  Works  “automatically”  in  orchard  or  field— no 
hand  pumping  required.  If  you  are  tired  of  the  back-breaking, 
hand-pumping,  and  of  paying  out  half  your  profit  for  hired  labor— get  this  labor-saving 
machine— it  will  pay  for  itself  first  season. 

It  is  made  for  hard  service.  Heavy  steel-axle,  cypress  wood  tank,  one-piece  lieavy-angle- 
iron  frame,  metal  wheels,  brass  ball  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  No  leather  or  rubber 
about  the  pump  on  this  machine.  Eig  pump  gives  powerful  pressure. 

Produces  vapor  spray  ahd  prevents  blight,  scab,  rot  and  insects  from  cutting  your  crop 
half.  Spray-arms  and  nozzles  adjustable  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Light  draft. 
Guaranteed  for  5  years. 


in 


“Does  Fine  Work” 


_,  TT  „  Spencer,  Ind.,  April  26,  1909. 

1  HF.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  - 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I  was  down  on  my  farm  yesterday.  The  boys  had  been 
using  the  sprayer,  and  it  is  all  right.  It  does  fine  work  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  Enclosed  find  draft  for  $10.00.  Please 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  draft,  and  send  me  statement  of  my 
account.  Yours  truly, 

1.  II.  Fowler. 


Four  Wheel  Trac¬ 
tion  Sprayer 
For  Orchards 


Man-Power  Potato 

. '  *  •-  >  '  '  ,r  ■  .  !  “  ~  •  • .  ; 

and  Orchard  Sprayer 

Sprays  Anything  Everything. 

Potatoes,  truck,  etc.,  4  rows  at  a  time.  Also  first  class  tree 
7*  '  ~  a,u^  vineyard  sprayer.  Develops  high  pressure  and  is 
);5j  easy  to  operate. 

Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable.  Has  28  inch 
.  wheel  with  3  inch  wide  tire,  makes  it  easy  to  push  along, 

the  ten  gallon  tank  is  made  ot  heavy  galvanized  iron,  coated  on  inside  with  acid  proof 
enamel— will  last  10  to  12  years. 

Spray  arms  adjustable  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Can  be  thrown  straight  up  or  at 
any  angle  for  spraying  vineyards,  berries,  etc.  Equipped  with  Hurst  Improved  Never-Clog 
Nozzles.  Handles  all  solutions. 

In  field  spraying  the  machine  generates  its  pressure  automatically  as  you  push  it  along, 
and  in  orchard  spraying  you  operate  the  pump  by  hand  t  he  same  as  a  barrel  sprayer.  Easily 
changed -for  either  work  in  5  minutes.  No  wrench  required  to  do  it.  No  leather  or  rubber 
about  this  pump  to  cause  you  trouble.  Brass  ball  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 

Warranted  for  5  years.  Special  Free  Sprayer  Offer  for  first  in 
each  locality  this  season.  (See  below.)  Write  today— be  first  and 
save  money. 

“Worth  Three  Times  The  Price” 

Pattenburg,  N.  J.,  April  27,  1909. 

II.  L.  Hurst  Meg.  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs  :— 

I  have  received  the  sprayer  and  gave  it  a  good  test  and  trial  and 
if  I  could  not  get  another  the  same  as  it.  would  not  take  three 
times  the  amount  I  paid  for  it.  Yours  very  truly, 

Edgar  Z.  Webb. 


Potato  Profit 

.  The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  New  York,  report  that 
in  an  experiment  covering  10  years  the  “  average  gain  due  to  spraying 
2>otatoes  was  233  bushels  per  acre."  How  much  would  that  amount  toon 
your  crop  ?  Have  you  ever  figured  it  out  V  You  can  increase  your  crop 
■just  as  much  and  the  increase  of  “one  acre”  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
best  Hurst  Sprayer.  If  you  doubt  the  above,  write  the  station  yourself. 


Foi  extensive  orchards— powerful  as  a  gasoline  engine  sprayer,  but  costs  less  and  is  so 
simple  any  one  can  operate  it  without  trouble.  Big. double  cylinder  pump  stores  the  liquid 
in  the  30  gallon  galvanized  steel  air  tank  under  high  pressure  automatically  as  machine 
moves  from  tree  to  tree, — the  liquid  thus  stored  is  forced  out  through  the  nozzles  by  the  air 
pressure  back  of  it  when  the  sprayer  is  standing  still.  In  moving  on  to  the  next  tree  the 

pressure  lost  in  spraying  the  last  one  is  regained,  which 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  hand  pumping  or  the  use 
of  a  troublesome  gasoline  engine.  Perfect  agitation. 
Brass  valves  and  working  parts.  200  gallon  cypress  wood 
tank  with  adjustable  half  hoops,  short  turn  gear,  steel 
frame,  wheels  and  axles.  Guaranteed  for  5  years.  (See 
offer  below).  Write  today. 


Fitz-All 

Barrel  Sprayer 

Not  an  an  ordinary  barrel  sprayer,  but  an  excep¬ 
tionally  well-made  and  perfectly  constructed  appara¬ 
tus.  It  fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  It  can  be  placed  in 
center  or  at  the  side  of  the  barrel  end,  or  on  the  stave 
side.  Movable  adjustable  brackets  hold  pump  solidly 
in  place.  Develops  high  pressure  and  is  easy  to  operate.  Parts  exposed  to  the  chemicals, 
as  plunger,  plunger  case,  valves,  strainer,  are  all  made  of  solid  brass.  Most  durable  pump 
made.  Perfect  agitation— two  long  paddles  working  at  the  side  of  pump  keep  the  mixture 
thoroughly  churned  at  all  times.  Strainer  cleaner  and  third  agitator  cleanses  the  fine 
strainer  at  every  stroke— the  only  all-metal  strainer  cleaner  on  the  market,  and  the  only  one 
that  will  not  give  outand  cause  trouble.  Can  be  used  with  one  or  two  leads  of  hose  as 
desired.  Equipped  with  the  Hurst  Improved  Never-Clog  Nozzle.  5-year  warranty.  (See  free 
offer  below) .  Send  coupon  or  post  card  today.  Be  first  to  write. 


“Economy  To  Buy  a 
Fitz-All  ” 

Charlotteville,  Va„  Feb.  18, 1909. 
H.  L.  Hurst  Meg.  Co.. 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — 

Have  today  tested  “Fitz-All.”  It 
is  the  most  practical  hand  sprayer  I 
have  used.  Iliad  an  old  one,  but  it  is 
economy  to  buy  a  “Fitz-All”  rather 
than  to  waste  time  on  an  old  worn  one. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Bercii. 


Here’s  How  We  Send  You  a  44 HURST 99  SPRH  VER  Without  a  Cent  in  Advance 


our  t 


3Vt  S 


Plan  No.  1— Amount,  due  November  1st,  1910,  without 
interest  if  paid  at  maturity. 

Plan  No.  2— A  few  dollars  cash  with  the  agreement  and 
a  few  dollars  per  month  until  paid  in  full. 

Plan  No.  3 — Cash  at  end  of  trial. 

Plan  No.  4— Cash  with  the  agreement,  with  privilege  of 
trial,  money  to  be  promptly  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Freight  prepaid. 

We  pay  freight  in  advance  when  cash  is  sent  with  the 
agreement.  If  you  accept  plan  No.  1  or  2  you  will  pay  the 
freight  when  the  machine  arrives  and  send  us  the  freight 
bill  and  we  will  place  the  amount  to  your  credit  as  so  much 
cash  payment.  If  sprayer  is  returned  we  remit  you  this. 

On  Plan  3,  deduct  the  amount  of  freight  charges  in 
sending  remittance.  This  offer  applies  to  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  the  south  boundary  line  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina— to  points  west  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  or  Canada,  and  south  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  we  pay  or  allow  one-lialf  of  the  freight. 


No  “Strings”  To  Otir  Agreement 


OUR  5-YEAR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  all  “HURST”  Sprayers  to  be  made  of  the 
best  materials  for  the  purpose,  and  to  do  well  any  work  that 
a  sprayer  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  We  further 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  we  represent  them  in  our 
advertisements,  letters,  circulars  and  catalog.  We  will 
replace  free  of  charge  any  parts  showing  defect  of  material, 
or  workmanship,  within  five  years. 


This  guarantee  protects  you,  whether  you  pa  v  cash  or  not. 
If  within  ten  days  of  purchase  you  find  that  any  “HURST” 
Sprayer  does  not  come  up  to  our  claims,  you  can  return  it 
and  we  will  pay  all  costs  of  transportation  both  ways. 
Moreover  the  guarantee  protects  you  for  five  years. 

If  you  desire  more  information,  testimonials,  Spraying 
Guide,  etc.,  send  us  a  post-card  with  your  name  and 
address,  stating  which  machine  you  are  interested  in. 
They  are  free  to  you. 

ADDRESS 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

2811  NORTH  ST.,  CANTON,  O. 


HOW  TO  GET  A 
SPRAYER  ABSOLUTELY 

Send  us  an  order  for  either  of  the  above  Sprayers  by  filling  out 
‘Trial  Agreement.”  After  a  thorough  trial  ami  after  you  are  convinced 
you  can  truthfully  recommend  it,  send  us  a  list  of  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  We  will  write  them,  ask  them  to  call  on  you  and  seethe 
machine  work.  We  make  a  great  many  sales  this  way. 

For  every  “FITZ-ALX,”  Sprayer  we  sell  from  your  list  we  will 
credit  you  with  $2.00  or  send  check. 

For  every  Man-Power  Combination  Sprayer  we  sell,  we  will 
credit  you  with  S3. 50  or  send  check. 

For  every  Horse-Power  Combination  Sprayer  we  sell,  wo  will 
credit  you  with  $8.50  or  send  cheek. 

This  free  offer  applies  only  on  first  order  in  each  locality  this  season — 
so  don’t  delay,  hut  sit  right  down  now  and  write  us  a  letter  or  postal  giv¬ 
ing  your  name  and  address  and  state  which  machine  you  are  interested 
in.  and  wo  will  send  you  our  Valuable  Spraying  Guide  and  Catalog  of 
“all  kinds  of  Sprayers.”  They  are  free  to  you.  Do  It  now. 


FILL  OUT,  MAIL  TODAY.  THIS  ADV.  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 

nnilPON  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

w  V/  W  I  V  II  2811  NORTH  ST.,  CANTON,  O. 

Please  send  me  full  detailed  information  about  your . 

. Sprayer  ;  also  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  copy 

of ‘  Trial  Offer.” 

Name . 

Town . State . . 

(Use  margin  of  page  if  necessary.) 
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March  5, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  FRUIT  GROWER ’S,STORY. 

I  have  been  thinking  what  I  could  say 
this  week  to  help  make  our  horticultural 
number  complete,  and  have  finally  decided 
to  tell  a  true  story.  I  do  not  give  the 
real  names  since  the  case  was  settled, 
but  the  things  I  am  to  tell  really  happened. 

1  will  ask  you  to  read  this  with  care,  for 
the  principle  which  1  shall  try  to  make 
clear  is  one  which  all  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  may  be  called  upon  to  face.  It  is 
this  hard  old  question  of  “substituted 
trees.” 

The  man  who  will  head  this  story  was 
much  like  the  rest  of  us — a  plain  man  of 
the  farm.  The  great  majority  of  us  have 

our  troubles  and  our  sorrows,  and  we  may 
say  that  this  man,  as  I  hope  the  rest  of  us, 
tried  to  do  his  fair  part  in  the  world. 
You  know  how  we  all  work  and  plan  for 
the  future,  hoping  that  as  we  grow  older 
the  fruit  of  that  work  will  mature  and 
pay  like  money  at  interest.  Some  start  a 
herd  of  cattle  or  sheep  and  breed  up  care¬ 
fully.  Others  put  their  money  and  strength 
into  drain  tile,  still  others  start  an  or¬ 
chard.  One  does  this,  another  that — but 
every  one  of  them  plans  and  works  and 
endures  for  about  the  noblest  purpose 
that  any  man  can  have.  For  there  is  no 
truer  or  more  pathetic  side  of  manhood 
than  that  which  leads  us  on  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  soil  take  good  care  of  those 
we  love.  We  are  trying  to  do  this  very 
thing  at  Hope  Farm  in  our  orchards,  anu 
that  is  why  the  story  I  am  to  tell  appeals 
to  me. 

For  this  man  also  started  an  orchard. 

1  suppose  if  there  ever  was  an  orchard 
planted  with  rosy  hope  this  was  the 
one.  The  man  fitted  his  ground,  made 
sure  of  the  varieties  he  needed,  and  then 
went  to  a  nurseryman  for  the  trees.  Now 
I  often  wonder  if  these  nurserymen  con¬ 
sider  the  hopeful  or  future  side  of  their 
business.  They  turn  the  little  trees  out 
by  the  thousands,  and  I  presume  that  as 
the  years  go  by  the  work  becomes  more 
and  more  mechanical  to  them.  l’erhaps 
they  come  to  look  upon  100  trees  much  as 
a  bricklayer  looks  at  100  bricks.  I  suppose 
it  depends  somewhat  on  the  man  whether 
he  regards  the  nursery  business  as  about 
as  dry  as  selling  groceries,  or  whether  each 
box  of  living  trees  is  like  the  text  for  a 
great,  living  horticultural  sermon  which  is 
to  go  on  for  years. 

The  man  we  are  talking  about  hunted 
for  what  he  thought  was  an  honest  nursery 
firm  and  bought  his  trees.  Now  I  do  not 
suppose  that  nurseryman  could  understand 
what  those  trees  meant  to  the  man.  It 
was  a  small  order  comparatively,  but  when 
you  are  a  little  in  debt,  your  wife  is  not 
strong  and  the  future  begins  to  shake  its 
head  at  yon  a  little,  there  are  dreams  and 
hopes  wrapped  up  with  the  trees  which 
start  your  orchard.  You  men  and  women 
will  sit  by  the  fire  and  read  this  and 
know  in  your  hearts  just  how  that  man 
felt.  It  was  a  matter  of  business  and  repu- 
tation  for  that  nurseryman  to  deliver  trees 
true  to  name,  but  he  could  no  more  realize 
the  poetry  and  hope  in  the  soul  of  that 
planter  than  the  lumber  dealer  who  sells 
the  boards  can  realize  the  feelings  of  the 
young  man  who  builds  with  them  a  house 
for  liis*bride. 

Well,  the  man  had  faith  in  the  nursery¬ 
man  and  he  planted  those  trees.  And  he 
cared  for  them — for  here  was  the  chance 
to  turn  living  care  into  needed  money.  1 
am  talking  now  to  thousands  of  people 
who  love  a  tree  as  they  love  a  human 
friend.  They  know  just  how  this  man 
watched  and  toiled  in  his  orchard.  Day 
after-  day  through  the  dust  and  heat  or 
through  the  Winter’s  cold  his  hopes  grew 
as  those  trees  responded  and  grew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  fruitage.  When  at  last  they 
burst  into  bloom  that  man  and  his  w  ife 
began  to  feel  the  spirit  of  mastery  which 
comes  to  those  who  conquer  the  forces  of 
nature. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  fall  from  the 
upper  heights  of  hope.  Just  as  you  raise 
yourself  to  look  into  the  happy  land  be¬ 
yond  your  feet  slip  and  you  are  dashed 
back  down  the  hard  road  you  have  labored 
so  hard  to  climb.  This  man  found  that  his 
trees  were  worthless !  Instead  of  the 
standard  varieties  which,  had  they  been 
true  would  have  paid  the  debt  on  the 
farm,  the  nurseryman  had  given  him  seed¬ 
lings  or  miserable  kinds  that  were  merely 
a  nuisance.  The  labor  of  years  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  all  the  Hope  and  all  the 
joy  of  that  labor  killed  by  a  blight  as 
cruel  as  death  !  Some  of  you  large  planters 
with  your  acres  of  orchards  would  be  an¬ 
noyed  at  this,  but  you  can  hardly  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  what  this  meant. 
You  are  strong  and  powerful  because  your 
orders  are,  large  and  your  influence  is  felt. 
Here  was  a  plain,  common  man — one  of 
the  little  orders  which  mean  scarcely  a 
drop  in  the  nurseryman’s  bucket !  I  some¬ 
times  think  there  is  nothing  quite  so  pa¬ 
thetic  in  all  business  as  the  hopeless  strug¬ 
gle  such  a  man  must  make  to  obtain  jus¬ 
tice.  Every-  year  there  are  thousands  of 
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men  who  have  their  spirit  and  courage 
crushed  into  bitterness  through  cases  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this  one.  You  cannot  realize  until 
you  have  had  experience  how  easy  it  is  for 
the  strong  and  influential  to  bluff  off  these 
plain,  common  men  who  must  oppose  them 
without  money  or  strong  friends. 

The  nurseryman  was  “very  sorry,”  but 
could  not  see  how  it  happened !  Would 
that  do  you  any  good  with  a  sick  wife  and 
a  debt  on  your  place  and  three  years  lost 
on  worthless  trees?  All  the  money  and 
all  the  labor  had  gone  into  that  orchard- 
banked  on  the  faith  in  that  nurseryman’s 
word.  Now  he  merely  offered  to  replace  the 
trees — that  is,  give  the  same  number  of 
young  trees  as  before  and  not  even  a 
guarantee  with  these.  That  seems  to  be 
what  the  nurserymen  usually  regard  as  a 
fair  settlement  for  “substituted  trees.”  It 
is  why  I  think  they  must  regard  their  busi¬ 
ness  much  as  a  brickmaker  regards  his, 
for  in  making  such  an  offer  they  cannot 
appreciate  what  their  blunders  mean  to 
such  as  this  man. 

As  he  could  get  nothing  but  an  offer  of 
more  young  and  unguaranteed  trees  from 
the  nurseryman,  this  man  came  to  The  R. 
N.-Y’.  Our  folks  studied  the  case  from 
the  bottom,  got  all  the  facts,  heard  both 
sides,  and  became  convinced  that  the  man 
had  both  a  moral  and  legal  right  to  dam¬ 
ages.  We  had  had  a  little  run.  in  with 
that  same  nursery  a  few  months  .before 
over  a  smaller  case.  When  we  first  ap¬ 
proached  them  in  behalf  of  our  reader  they 
were  very  bold  :  “What  business  is  this  of 
Hours t  We  want  to  know  right  off  why 
you  come  in?”  They  were  told  that  our 
license  was  given  by  100.000  subscribers. 
They  got  into  communication  with  some  of 
those  subscribers  and  took  a  trial  sub¬ 
scription.  The  story  of  this  transaction 
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was  in  type  and  ready  for  printing  when 
they  came  and  wanted  to  settle  rather  than 
go  to  that  jury  of  100.000.  This  later 
case  of  “substituting”  was  very  much  more 
important.  There  was  more  money  in¬ 
volved,  and  it  might  establish  a  principle  of 
settling  such  cases  which  would  change 
the  nursery  business.  We  do  not  give  here 
the  excuses  presented  by  this  nurseryman. 
Mr.  Black  gives  them  all  and  more.  They 
seemed  to  us  puny  and  inadequate  beside 
the  facts  that  nearly  all  the  trees  were 
wrong,  and  that  the  man  had  lost  through 
his  faith  in  that  nurseryman. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  set  the  power¬ 
ful  machinery  of  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  motion  against  any  man.  It  never 
should  be  done  and  never  will  be  done 
through  spite  or  malice  or  with  incomplete 
evidence.  Here  was  a  case,  however, 
where  simple,  unadorned  justice  demanded 
that  the  under  dog  should  be  given  a  fair 
chance.  In  cases  of  this  sort  a  common 
man  cannot  afford  An  expensive  lawsuit, 
and  he  cannot  bring  strong  business  inr 
terests  to  help  him.  The  only  possible 
chance  for  him  is  through  the  right  sort  of 
publicity,  for  no  one  dreads  to  see  the 
story  of  an  outrage  or  injustice  plainly 
told  in  print  so  much  as  the  one  who  per¬ 
petrated  it.  After  much  correspondence 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  made  it  possible  for 
that  plain  farmer  to  go  and  talk  with  that 
nurseryman  as  man  to  man,  his  equal  in 
power  and  authority,  because  there  went 
with  him  the  fighting  spirit  of  100,000 
“Knights  -of  the  Postage  Stamp."  They 
talked  for  some  hours  without  agreeing. 
Then  the  following  dialogue  ensued  • 

“I  suppose  if  we  do  not  settle  this  to¬ 
day  you  will  sue !” 

“No;  but  I  will  let  The  R.  N.-Y.  settle 
it!’- 


Within  a  few  minutes  after  that  the  two 
men  had  come  to  an  agreement,  each  mak¬ 
ing  concessions.  The  nurseryman  offered 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land  three  years, 
for  pulling  the  old  trees  and  resetting  and 
to  throw  in  new  Ireos.  The  man  finally 
got  this  and  a  sum  of  money  besides.  He 
went  home  and  paid  the  debt  on  his 
place  and  can  now  start  his  new  orchard 
in  hope  once  more.  Had  this  man  been 
alone  he  never  could  have  got  anything  but 
young  trees.  Had  he  brought  suit  I  think 
he  would  have  won  the  case,  but  the  law¬ 
yers  would  have  had  all  the  money.  lie 
got  what  he  did  because  be  could  show 
that  he  was  one  of  a  great  army.  Instead 
of  the  bitterness  which  the  beaten  man 
must  feel  against  the  strong  he  is  hopeful, 
for  he  has  had  a  vision  of  what  the  spirit 
of  honorable  organization  can  accomplish. 

I  have  tried  to  picture  in  my  mind  the 
homecoming  of  that  man.  He  tells  us 
simply :  “It  made  my  wife  happy,  as 
she  is  in  very  poor  health,  and  this  matter 
worried  her!"  I  like  to  think  of  them 
as  they  sat  after  supper  talking  it  over 
and  planning  for  the  future  which  now 
has  more  in  store  for  them.  I  would 
rather  feel  that  The  R.  N.-Y’.  can  use  its 
power  to  do  such  things  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  helpless  than  to  go  into 
the  President's  Cabinet. 

This  man  was  authorized  to  use  such 
power  as  The  It.  N.-Y’.  could  give  him 
because  we  felt  that  he  had  a  just  cause. 
As  a  last  resort  for  settlement  we  could 
have  printed  the  facts  in  this  case  just 
as  thev  are  without  comment,  simply  giving 
all  the  names.  That  simple  thing  per¬ 
sistency  kept  before  the  public  would  prove 
a  terrible  weapon  for  justice  so  long  as 
our  friends  knew  that  it  was  true.  Y'ou 
see.  if  it  were  not  true  the  weapon  would 
be  turned  against  us,  for  we  would  have 
no  friends  and  we  would  deserve  none. 

I  have  given  you  the  story  as  it  oc¬ 
curred.  I  could  give  you  100  others  in¬ 
volving  larger  or  smaller  amounts.  The 
recital  of  them  would  touch  human  nature 
in  all  its  phases— comedy,  tragedy,  nobility 
of  character,  contemptible  meanness,  hope 
and  despair.  We  are  grateful  that  we 
have  been  able  to  fight  for  our  friends 
as  w-ell  as  to  help  instruct  them,  and  not 
a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  feel  more 
thankful  for  the  loyal  supporters  who 
make  this  battle  possible.  h.  w.  c. 


WALTHAM  MATCHES 

The  Authentic  American  Watch 


When  you  buy  a  watch  it  pays  to  buy  a  good  one.  A  watch 
is  something  that  should  last  a  life  time  and  longer.  If  you  buy 
a  Waltham  Watch  you  will  know  that  you  are  safe  on  this  point. 

When  you  buy  a  watch  go  to  a  jeweler  whom  you  know  or 
know  about,  and  tell  him  you  want  a  Waltham  Watch  and  one 
that  is  adjusted  to  temperature  and  position ,  and  then  have  him 
regulate  it  to  your  personal  habit  and  occupation.  You  will  then 
have  a  Yvatch  that  will  keep  time  under  all  conditions. 

When  you  buy  a  watch  remember  not  only  that  Waltham 
Watches  are  the  best,  but  that  they  were  the  first  American 
AYatches.  Every  watch  making  de\Tice  and  invention  of 
importance  in  use  has  originated  in  the  Waltham  Watch  Factory. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “Perfected  American  Watch,”  our  book  about  watches. 
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Mapes  Complete  Manures 

Contain  the  Highest  Grade  Materials  and  the  Most 
Soluble  and  Valuable  Plant-Food  Forms  Known 


No.  1  Pure  Peruvian  Guano  Rectified  (by  our  special  treatment  to  improve  its 
solubility,  without  acidity),  Bone,  nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc.,  etc.  Without  knowledge  of  the  sources  or  character 
of  the  materials  used  in  making  a  mixed  fertilizer  the  chemist  is  unable  to  determine 
the  plant  food  value  of  the  ingredients,  particularly  organic  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  insoluble,  and  all  forms  of  potash. 

Average  of  all  published  analyses  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  (1895  to  1909,  inclusive): 


Mapes  Potato  Manure . Average  Found.... 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Mapes  Vegetable  or  Complete  Manure 

for  Light  Soils . Average  Found. . 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Mapes  Corn  Manure . Average  Found . 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

MapesAverage  Soil  Complete  Manure  Average  Found . 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure . Average  Found . 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Mapes  Wrapper  Brand  Tobacco . Average  Found . 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

Mapes  Complete  Manure  “A”  Brand  Average  Found . 

Guaranteed  Analysis. 

Mapes  Cereal  Brand . Average  Found . 

Guaranteed  Analysis. 

Mapes  Top  Dresser  Improved  Full  • 

Stren  gth . . . . Average  Foun  d* . 

Guaranteed  Analysis. 


Ammonia 

4.60 

4.50 

6.46 

6. 

3.2t 

3. 

5.25 

5. 

2.80 

2. 

7.68 

7.50 
3.36 
3. 

2.48 

2. 

11.67 

12. 


hos.  Acid 

Potash 

10.17 

7.48 

8. 

6. 

9.14 

7.18 

8. 

6. 

11.18 

6.66 

10. 

6. 

8.45 

5.86 

7. 

5. 

8.22 

11.80 

7. 

10. 

5.71 

11.12 

4.50 

10.50 

13.20 

3.17 

12. 

2.50 

9.22 

3.38 

8. 

3. 

8.35 

5.10 

8. 

4. 

*We  have  manufactured  this  brand  since  1902.  Average  found  is  for  8  years. 
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Five  Consecutive  Years  First  Prizes  on  Potatoes  Queens-Nassau  Counties 

Agricultural  Society 


Five  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau 
Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1909. 

Richard  C.  Colyer ,  Woodbury ,  Ij.  I. — Carman  No.  3, 
Green  Mountain,  Rural  New  Yorker,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
best  bushel  Green  Mountain. 

Two  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau 
Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1908. 

'  R'  O.  Colyer ,  Woodbury ,  L.  I. — Two  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes,  Carman  No.  1  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  took  first 
premiums  at  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this  fall  were 
grown  with  Mapes  Fertilizers. 

Three  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau 
Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1907. 

R.  C.  Colyer ,  Woodbury ,  1:1. — The  three  varieties  of 
potatoes,  Green  Mountain,  Carman  No.  1,  and  Carman 
No.  3,  that  took  first  premiums  at  Queens-Nassau  Counties 
Fair  this  fall  were  grown  with  Mapes  Fertilizers. 


Three  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau 
Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1906. 

R.  G.  Colyer ,  Woodbury ,  L.  /.,  reports,  November  27, 
1906— “The  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  Green  Mountain, 
Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  sent  you,  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this 
fall;  were  grown  from  your  fertilizer.  We  grew  about  300 
bushels  per  acre.  Sprayed  the  vines  six  times  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.” 

First  Prize  Crop  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties 
Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1905. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Grower,  Richard  C.  Colyer ,  Wood¬ 
bury,  L.I.,  November  15,  1905 — “We  planted  our  potatoes 
on  clover  sod.  Manure  spread  on  half  of  patch  with  700 
pounds  of  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer,  and  on  the  rest  we  used 
a  half  ton  Mapes  Potato  Manure  alone.  We  did  not  see 
any  difference.  Yield  was  great,  fully  300  bushels  per  acre. 
Sprayed  the  patch  seven  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 


Descriptive  pamphlet  for  1910— “The  Mapes  Manures  and  How  to  Use  Them”— 
mailed  free.  Also  pamphlets  on  Tobacco,  Market  Truck,  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits,  including  Oranges,  Pineapples,  etc.,  in  Florida,  West  Indies,  etc. 


‘The  Mapes  Formula  (b  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  Branch,  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns.  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  butwedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notioe  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural,  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  •  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

In  the  local  Sunday  school  the  teacher  was  talking 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Wishing  to  show  the 
danger  in  leaving  evil  habits  or  thoughts  alone  she 
spoke  of  a  tree  in  an  orchard  covered  with  San  Jose 
scale.  The  great  danger  of  this  was  pointed  out  and 
the  teacher  wanted  to  get  the  class  to  say  that  this 
tree  ought  to  be  cut  out  at  once  and  burned.  “What 
would  you  do  with  it?”  she  asked  one  little  girl. 
She  answered  like  a  brave  fruit  grower:  “Spray  it!” 

* 

Three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Rooker  brought  out  forcibly 
the  trouble  many  farmers  have  had  in  obtaining 
“repairs”  for  machinery.  A  combination  or  trust  is 
formed,  several  manufacturers  uniting.  This  new 
organization  stops  manufacturing  certain  machines  and 
refuses  to  supply  broken  parts.  1  he  object  is  to 
compel  farmers  to  buy  a  new  machine  rather  than 
make  the  old  one  do  by  supplying  one  or  more  parts. 
A  remedy  for  this  would  be  for  Congress  to  modify 
the  patent  laws  so  as  to  annul  patents  acquired  by 
monopolies.  In  such  case,  the  missing  parts  could 
be  made  by  private  foundries. 

* 

After  doing  full  justice  tp  all  other  spraying  mix¬ 
tures  we  must  conclude  that  lime  and  sulphur  in  some 
form  or  in  combination  with  some  other  substance 
comes  nearest  to  being  a  “cure-all.”  For  scale  insects 
it  is  known  to  be  effective  and  the  latest  experiments 
show  that  alone  or  in  combination  with  copper  it 
gives  remarkable  results  as  a  fungicide.  We  feel 
confident  that  within  a  few  years  Bordeaux  Mixture 
will  be  largely  given  up,  with  some  form  of  sulphur  or 
sulphur  and  copper  taking  its  place.  r\  he  work  now 
being  done  with  this  mixture  shows  the  greatest 
advance  w.e  have  made  in  spraying  in  20  years. 

* 

Yes,  sir!  We  have  repeatedly  called  for  the  name 
of  any  stock-selling  fruit-growing  proposition  that  has 
actually  paid  out  so  as  to  yield  safe  dividends  for 
investors.  The  world  is  full  of  concerns  that  attempt 
to  sell  stock  to  the  general  public  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  capital  for  fruit  growing  in  some  far-off 
country.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  few  friends  to  get 
together,  raise  money  and  start  such  work.  We  do 
not  mean  that  sort  of  a  proposition,  but  one  of  the 
many  which  are  floated  upon  the  public  like  shares  in 
a  mine.  We  have  called  in  vain  for  any  report  of 
success — therefore  our  general  advice  is  to  let  such 
schemes  alone. 

* 

On  page  293  we  print  the  essential  features  of  a  bill 
now  before  the  New  York  Legislature.  This  bill  was 
passed  last  year,  but  failed  because  not  properly 
drawn.  We  understand  that  defect  is  now  remedied. 
The  bill  applies  to  seeds  of  grain,  grasses,  clovers  and 
forage  plants  sold  in  packages  of  one  pound  or  larger. 
Each  package  must  carry  the  name  and  address  of  the 
seller,  the  name  and  kind  of  seed  and  the  per  cent  of 
purity  claimed.  Should  there  be  five  per  cent  or  more 
of  injurious  weed  seed  that  fact  must  also  be  stated 
on  the  package.  We  take  the  position  that  a  bill  of 
this  sort  properly  enforced,  does  no  injustice  to 
reputable  seedsmen,  yet  affords  needed  protection  to 
farmers.  We  believe  that  the  farm  value  of  entire 
sections  has  been  injured  by  the  introduction  of  weeds 
through  grain  and  grass  seeds.  The  situation  has  been 
forced  upon  the  seed  trade  by  the  shysters  and  seed 
peddlers  who  seem  to  have  no  regard  for  their  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  publicity  given  by  such  a  bill  will  prove  the 
best  possible  advertising  for  the  reputable  seedsmen. 


A  few  days  ago  l  reoeiwd,  as  usual,  a  package  of 
“free  seeds,”  at  Government  expense,  from  our  Congress- 
man.  I  am  to-day  returning  them,  asking  him  to  sell 
them  and  apply  the  proceeds  on  the  .$17,500,000  postal 
deficit  which  seems  to  be  worrying  Congress  .so  much  just 
now.  1  write  this  to  let  you  know  that  your  fight 
against  the  free  seed  graft  is  causing  your  readers  to 
“butt  in.”  H.  *-  c. 

West  Virginia. 

Nothing  gives  us  greater  joy  than  to  feel  that  we 
can  inspire  people  to  “butt  in”  on  such  a  cause.  Lead¬ 
ing  the  older  people  to  “butt  in”  beats  “teacliing  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.”  The  free  seeds  are  part  of 
a  petty  “graft”  with  which  Congressmen  seem  to 
think  thej'  can  measure  the  value  of  a  man.  Give  them 
a  sample  of  your  true  measure  by  sending  them  back. 

* 

What  about  the  commercial  bacteria  for  inoculating 
the  soil?  In  theory  they  are  right.  We  know  that 
bacteria  work  on  the  roots  of  clover,  Alfalfa  and  other 
pod-hearing  plants.  The  bacteria  must  be  there  if 
these  plants  are  to  perform  their  function  of  taking 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  proposition  is  to  breed 
or  propagate  these  bacteria  and  sell  them  in  such  form 
that  they  can  be  put  on  the  seed  at  planting.  This  is 
practical,  as  has  been  proved  hundreds  of  times.  '1  he 
trouble  is  that  too  much  is  claimed  for  these  bacteria. 
They  will  not  help  corn,  potatoes  or  any  plants  except 
these  which  hear  their  seed  in  pods.  They  will  prove 
worthless  unless  the  soil  is  sweet  from  the  presence 
of  lime,  finely  prepared  and  well  fed.  In  starting 
Alfalfa  lime  is  even  more  necessary  on  some  soils 
than  bacteria,  but  not  on  all  soils.  When  a  man  talks 
about  “building  up  soils”' with  bacteria,  or  improving 
all  crops  by  their  use,  or  claims  that  they  will  improve 
poor  soils  without  lime  or  plant  food,  our  advice  is 
to  let  hun  alone. 

* 

Saturday,  March  12 

Fall  In ! 

It  was  .the  noon  hour  at  Fortress  Monroe.  1  he 
soldiers  were  off  duty.  Some  were  playing  ball,  with 
a  crowd  looking  on.  Others  lounged  under  the  trees 
or  sat  on  benches.  There  was  no  organization — 
simply  a  mob  of  individuals.  Suddenly,  a  bugle 
sounded.  Officers  rushed  in  with  orders.  Attention! 
Fall  in!  In  an  instant  all  was  changed.  Almost 
before  one  could  imagine  what  was  going  on  the 
unorganized  mob  had  grouped  into  a  small  army, 
with  straight  lines,  compact  front — ready  for  instant 
service.  It  was  an  emergency  call  for  which  the 
soldier  must  be  ever  ready.  The  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  form  an  army  scattered  about  the  country, 
untrained  in  the  art  of  organizing  for  battle.  They 
are  held  together  by  a  common  desire  to  help  their 
country  and  benefit  their  conditions  as  country  people. 
Their  weapon  is  the  pen,  their  ammunition  the  ink 
drop,  and  the  force  which  carries  it  the  postage  stamp. 
On  March  12  they  will  come  together  like  a  solid  army 
and  write  letters  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
demanding  a  yes  or  no  regarding  parcels  post.  We 
have  heard  enough  already  to  promise  the  greatest 
blizzard  of  letters  that  ever  struck  Washington.  Now 
then,  are  you  ready?  Attention!  Fall  in! 

* 

The  Lupton  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature 
seeks  to  regulate  the  commission  business  by  issuing 
licenses  to  commission  men.  Under  this  bill  mer¬ 
chants  who  do  a  commission  business  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  give  a  bond  for  $10,000,  and  they  would  be 
subject  to  State  regulation.  The  organizations  of  com¬ 
mission  merchants  are  making  violent  opposition  to 
this  bill.  Their  chief  objection  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
“class  legislation.”  So,  it  might  be  said,  is  legislation 
which  compels  bankers  to  submit  to  inspection  and 
bond  or  put  up  surety  to  protect  their  depositors. 
Why  should  $100  cash  in  a  bank  be  safeguarded  while 
$100  worth  of  goods  in  a  commission  merchant’s 
hands  be  unprotected?  That  is  the  question  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  supply  the  goods  would  like  to  have  an¬ 
swered.  We  can  supply  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  many  irresponsible  commission  merchants  are 
carrying  on  a  systematic  robbery.  They  injure  the 
good  name  and  business  of  the  honest  men.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  sift  these  rascals  out,  and 

there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  do  it. 

* 

We  asked  E.  S.  Black  to  give  the  nurseryman’s  side 
of  “substituted  trees,”  because  we  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  is  better  qualified.  Mr.  Black  grew  up 
in  a  nursery,  and  he  knows  a  tree  from  seed  to  sale. 
Having  now  retired  from  the  business  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  represent  the  tree  men.  We  have  given 
him  a  white  card  to  go  ahead  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  tell  his  story.  The  FTope  Farm  man  touches 
the  other  side.  Let  us  have  it  all  out  and  see  where 
we  stand.  We  cannot  as  fruit  growers  expect  to 
grow  all  our  own  trees.  The  nurseryman  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  yet  that  docs  not  give  him  any  special 
privilege  to  claim  immunity  when  fairly  cornered  on 
an  expensive  blunder  or  to  pile  all  the  loss  upon  the 
buyer.  Our  position  has  often  been  stated.  The 


buyer  ought  to  be  reasonable.  When  he  tries  to  beat 
a  nurseryman  down  to  the  last  cent,  he  should  re¬ 
member  what  he  wpuld  do  if  he  were  a  seljer  and  was 
appioached  in  that  way.  If  only  a  small  proportion 
of  trees  proved  untrue,  our  advice  is  to  be  lenient  awl 
accept  new  trees  to  replace  peach  or  plum,  or  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  top-work  apple.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  wholesale  substitution  of  varieties,  we  would  com¬ 
pel  the  nurseryman  to  settle  for  such  an  inexcusable 
blunder  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  At  most  Df  the 
fruit  meetings  the  officers  shun  this  question  as 
though  it  were  a  case  of  horticultural  smallpox. 
Yet  go  and  talk  privately  among  the  men  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  you  will  find  it  the  livest  proposition  off 
the  programme.  We  have  faith  to  believe  that  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  and  will  discuss  this 
question  until  they  find  some  fair  plan  for  guarantee¬ 
ing  trees.  They  will  thus  do  the  horticultural  public 
the  greatest  possible  service. 

* 

The  Wonderberry  advertisements  of  John  Lewis 
Childs  have  contained  a  ‘‘testimonial”  from  Mr..  E.  S. 
Miller,  who  is  named  as  director  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  effort  evidently  was  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Geneva  Station  endorsed  the 
Wonderberry,  and  some  of  our  readers  evidently  took 
it  that  way.  The  fact  is  that  the  experiment  stations 
throughout  the  country  and  also  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  consider  the  Wonderberry  a  black  night¬ 
shade  and  a  farce.  We  wrote  Mr.  Miller,  asking  what 
this  “endorsement”  meant.  Here  is  his  answer: 

You  can  assure  your  correspondents  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Geneva  has  not  endorsed  the  Wonder¬ 
berry  in  any  way  to  my  knowledge.  The  words  “Director 
of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station”  over  my 
name  are  an  error  and  were  used  without  my  knowledge. 

e.  s.  miller. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  Geneva.  For  a  good  many  years  he  was  super¬ 
intendent  for  Mr.  Childs.  He  merely  said  the  Won¬ 
derberry  made  a  vigorous  growth.  It  does,  indeed, 
as  will  surely  be  found  when  it  runs  away  as  a  weed. 
Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs  is  entirely  responsible  for  this 
effort  to  load  the  Wonderberry  upon  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Childs’  other  star  endorsement  is  from  John 
Burroughs.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Burroughs’ 
experience  is  limited  to  eating  a  piece  of  pie  con¬ 
taining  Wonderberries,  sugar,  lemon  and  sour  apple! 
One  of  our  readers  who  puckered  his  throat  with 
Wonderberries  grown  from  Childs’  seed  expresses  the 
thought  of  the  majority; 

“I’m  from  Missouri  about  that  pie — you  must  shoiv 
me  what  there  was  in  it!” 

We  might  introduce  Mr.  Burroughs  to  a  good  old 
lady  who  can  make  a  pie  of  slippery  elm  bark  (and 
custard),  a  “mock  apple  pie”  of  crackers,  vinegar  and 
sugar,  or  a  tansy  pudding — any  of  which  would  induce 
him  to  write  a  glowing  testimonial — for  the  cook! 


BREVITIES. 

Two  large  names  in  “(lie  nightshade  family”— page  284. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  lias  it  right  about  varieties  on  page  238. 

Try  a  piece  of  oats  and  peas — but  not  cow  peas  with 

oats. 

The  “scab”  is  destroyed  by  a  union  of  water  and 
formalin. 

Can  we  get  a  crop  of  early  sweet  corn  off  the  ground 
in  time  to  seed  to  Alfalfa?  We  think  so. 

p,B  careful  bow  you  pick  your  teeth.  Cases  of  lockjaw 
are  reported  as  starting  from  a  tooth  cavity! 

IIow  many  kinds  of  vegetables  in  your  cellar?  Go  down 
right  now  and  make  a  solemn  vow  to  fill  the  e.flpty 
places  before  next  year ! 

We  have  the  case  of  a  New  York  man  who  started  out 

to  get  100  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  He  adver¬ 
tised  apples  and  sold  one  barrel  at  $3.  The  express  "on 
K  was  $3.04  ! 

go  me  readers  speak  of  putting  lime  on  top  of  U«?  grass 
and  grain  this  Spring.  We  have  had  but  very  slow 
results  from  that  plan.  Better  lime  on  plowed  ground 
and  harrow  in  at  seeding. 

The  early  history  of  most  “organizations'”  is  much  Ihe 
same.  A  few  determined  spirits  must  expect  to  do  all 
the  work,  take  all  the  blame  and  divide  the  credit  should 
there  be  any.  Yet,  it  pays. 

Now  and  then  the  city  landscape  gardeners  go  to 
farmers’  institutes  in  back  fanning  districts  and  advise 
tree  planting  along  all  the  roads.  Good-sized  trees  affect 
the  crops  for  100  feet  inside  the  line  and  where  fields 
are  small  this  means  a  serious  loss. 

Here  is  another  “parcels  poster”  for  life  :  “I  sent:  to 
St.  Louis  for  one  long  and  one  short  how  socket  to 
repair  a  buggy  that  1  bought  from  a  St.  Louis  firm. 
They  did  not  have  them  at  hand  and  expressed  them 
from  New  York  City.  Cost  of  bow  sockets,  40  cents; 
express.  90  cents ;  weight,  two  pounds.” 

A  bill  before  the  New  Y'ork  Legislature  prohibits  kill¬ 
ing  pheasants  except  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the 
month  of  October.  Not  more  than  four  cock  pheasants 
can  be  taken  by  any  one  person  in  one  year.  The  pos¬ 
sessor  must  prove  that  the  hirdsvin  his  possession  were 
legally  taken.  In  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Dutchess 
the  open  season  is  to  be  from  November  1  to  December 
31  ;  and  in  Fulton  County  from  September  1(5  to  No¬ 
vember  30.  This  entire  pheasant  question  seems  to  he  a 
contest  between  farmers  and  “sportsmen.”  If  these  birds 
are  a  serious  pest  to  farmers  let  us  have  the  proof. 
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Once  Grown  Always  Grown 


Few  gardeners  have  any  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Maule  Seed  business.  To  one  firm  of  celery 
growers  I  have  sold  in  the  last  live  years  over  1,000  pounds  of  my  XX  Golden  Self-Blanching 
Celery  seed;  this  year  1  have  already  shipped  them  200  pounds  for  their  own  planting.  To 
another  gardener  I  shipped  last  year  $550  worth  of  M aide’s  Prize  Earliest  Cauliflower;  this  year 
I  am  getting  $100  per  pound  for  this  seed.  In  one  county  in  New  York  last  season  1  sold  almost 
1,000  pounds  of  my  selected  Danish  B allhead  Cabbage.  One  of  my  customers  last  year  cleared 
up  $3,375  net  on  15  acres  of  Maule’s  Earliest  Valentine  Beans;  another  made  $9,000  net  profit  on 
a  50-acre  held  of  White  Bush  Squash;  another,  on  300  acres  on  an  Island  in  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  in  California,  made  a  net  profit  of  $92,000  on  Maule’s  XX  Golden  Self-Blanching  Celery. 
Jn  the  small  town  of  Sunnyside,  Wash.,  I  shipped  last  year  direct  to  growers  110  pounds  of 
Maule’s  Earliest  of  All  Tomato  seed,  while  in  a  small  town  in  Texas,  with  a  population  of  25, 
more  than  $3,000  worth  of  Maule’s  Seeds  are  annually  consumed. 


I  will  be  glad  to  send  my  Seed  Book  for  1910  to  every  reader  of 
Rural  New  Yorker  who  will  send  me  their  address  on  a  postal. 


Other  facts  are  that  in  the  last  five  years  I  have  paid  the  U.  S.  Government  $214,898.07  in 
cash  for  postage.  For  years  I  have  received  more  registered  letters  at  the  Philadelphia  Post 
Office  than  any  other  Philadelphia  seed  house.  In  ray  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone  I 
have  67,801  customers,  fully  15,000  more  than  any  other  seed  house  in  the  country.  During 
the  late  Boer  War  more  cases  of  Maule’s  Seeds,  bound  for  t lie  Transvaal,  were  held  up  by  the 
British  Army  than  of  any  other  seedsman,  whether  French,  German,  English  or  American. 
These  facts  may  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  who  do  not  know  Maule. 
Maule’s  Seeds  have  today  a  reputation  surpassed  by  none,  equaled  by  few,  and  as  you  can  get 


Your  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 


yon  need  this  book  in  your  business.  Send  me  a  postal  today  and  put  money  in  your  pocket. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 


1707  Filbert  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

HEPATICA. 

One  frosty  day  in  March  I  strayed 
Along  a  woodland  path  I  knew, 

And  there  I  met  a  little  maid 
With  shyest,  starry  eyes  of  blue. 

Her  ample  cloak  was  lined  with  fur, 

Iler  grey-green  tippet  furry,  too ; 

“The  wind  is  cold,"  I  said  to  her ; 

Said  she,  “It  may  he,  sir,  for  you.'* 

— Sarah  .T.  Day,  in  “From  Mayflowers  to 

Mistletoe.” 

* 

A  savory  variation  in  French  toast  is 
made  as  follows :  Beat  up  two  eggs,  mix 
with  one  cupful  of  milk,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  a  little  onion  juice. 
Dip  slices  of  bread  into  the  mixture  and 
fry  in  hot  fat. 

* 

A  new  touch  in  the  Spring  jacket 
■suits  is  a  coat  lining  of  figured  foulard, 
instead  of  the  plain  silk  ordinarily  used. 
The  figured  foulards  are  also  used  for 
lining  expensive  linen  suits.  Printed 
foulards  40  and  42  inches 'wide  cost  from 
$1.25  a  yard  up. 

* 

The  little  poem  at  the  head  of  this 
column  reminds  us  that  the  HepaticS  is 
a  very  attractive  plant  to  bring  into  the 
home  flower  garden,  as  it  blooms  so 
early  in  any  sheltered  location.  Mark 
the  places  where  it  grows  wild,  and  dig 
and  reset  the  plants  in  early  Fall,  to  be 
sure  of  best  results,  though  we  have 
lifted  a  good  many  as  soon  as  blooming 
was  over,  taking  up  a  good  clod  of 
earth,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
There  are  many  beautiful  wild  flowers 
that  merit  a  place  in  our  home  garden. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  little  tucked  coat  shown  in 
No.  6560  is  very  suitable  for  Spring 
wear,  or  for  an  extra  wrap  in  Summer. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
that  are  tucked  at  the  shoulders.  These 
tucks  are  stitched  to  yoke  depth  and 
pressed  into  position  below.  The  sleeves 
are  gathered  into  bands  and  to  these 
bands  the  cuffs  are  attached.  A  rolled- 
over  collar  finishes  the  neck.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (four  years)  is  3 Y2  yards  24  or  27, 


The  cotton  crapes  that  were  used  so 
much  for  waists  last  year  are  to  be 
fashionable  again  this  season,  and  some 
beautiful  weaves  are  offered,  plain, 
striped  and  some  almost  as  filmy  as  net. 
They  are  made  up  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
some  plainly  tailored,  others  trimmed 
with  hand-made  lace  or  embroidery,  and 
crochet  buttons.  Cotton  voiles  and  mar¬ 
quisettes  are  also  made  into  handsome 
waists.  In  the  plain  linen  shirt  waists 
there  is  often  a  touch  of  color  in  a  nar¬ 
row  binding  down  each  side  of  the  front 
hem.  and  along  the  cuffs,  the  color  har¬ 
monizing  with  the  suit  worn.  There  are 
also  a  good  many  white  waists  with  a 
fine  stripe  of  color.  A  nice  striped  per¬ 
cale,  costing  15  to  18  cents  a  yard,  makes 
a  very  prettv  waist,  and  the  percale 

launders  excellently,  and  wears  well. 

* 

Every  year  about  this  time  we  remind 
our  friends  of  the  wisdom  of  studying 
the  seed  catalogues  before  it  is  time  to 
plant.  This  does  not  apply  to  farm  seeds 
only,  but  also  to  the  home  garden  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  There  is  time 
now  to  plan  just  what  we  want,  and  to 
order  the  seeds  in  time,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  delay.  There  is  pleasure  in 
trying  some  novelties,  too,  and  if  they 
do  not  always  come  up  to  our  expecta¬ 
tions  we  have  at  least  the  pleasure  of 
learning  ■something  about  them.  We  no¬ 
tice  in  several  catalogues  this  year  a 
showy  flowering  plant  with  in  ooncler- 
ous  name  or  Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca, 
which,  while  not  unknown  previously  to 
botanists,  is  a  novelty  in  our  gardens. 
It  is  an  extremely  showy  daisy-like 
plant  from  South  Africa  having  vivid 
orange  flowers  vvith  a  darker  disk.  It  is 
a  close  relative  £c  the  Calendulas  or  pot 
marigolds,  and  will  probably  be  known 
popularly  as  Cape  marigold  or  African 
daisy.  It  will  want  a  warm  sunny  situa¬ 
tion,  and  in  such  a  place  should  give 
plenty  of  flowers  all  Summer,  requiring 


6560  Child’s  Tucked  Coat, 

2,  4  and  6  years. 

two  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  6560  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children 
of  two,  four  and  six  years  of  age ;  price 
10  cents. 

The  apron  drapery  on  skirts  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  model.  The  skirt  is  made  with  a 
gored  foundation  that  tits  perfectly  over 
the  hips  and  to  this  foundation  the 
straight  plaited  portion  is  attached.  The 
tucked  drapery  is  circular  and  it  and  the 
box  plait  are  arranged  over  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Either  the  high  or  natural  waist 
line  can  be  used  as  preferred.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  7)4  yards  24  or  27,  4%  yards  44 


6564  Plaited  Walking  Skirt  with 
Tucked  Over  Drapery, 

22  to  30  waist. 

or  52  inches  wide ;  width  of  skirt  at 
lower  edge  4/2  yards.  The  pattern  6564 
is  cut.  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and 
30  inch  waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 


about  the  same  treatment  as  Petunias. 
We  think  this  will  be  a  very  attractive 
plant.  Another  pretty  South  African 
plant,  the  Transvaal  daisy  (Gerbera 
Jamesonii),  disappointed  us  as  a  window 
plant,  sulking  all  Winter,  but  planted 
out  in  a  sunny  spot  for  the  Summer  it 
gave  a  fair  supply  of  conspicuous  orange- 
scarlet  daisy-like  flowers  remarkable  for 
their  lasting  qualities — a  single  bloom 
would  last  for  a  month  without  fading^ 


Potato  and  Corn  Muffins. — Two  cups 
of  mashed  potatoes,  two  cups  of  milk, 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  two  cups  of  corn- 
meal  mush.  Soften  the  potatoes  with 
the  milk  heated,  working  out  all  the 
lumps;  then  stir  in  the  mush,  which 
should  be  thin.  The  batter  should  drop 
readily  from  the  spoon.  Use  more  milk 
if  it  does  not.  Lastly  add  the  beaten 
eggs  and  tablespoonful  lard.  Bake  about 
thirty  minutes  in  moderately  hot  oven. 


A  WATER  SYSTEM 

WITHOUT  a  WATER  TANK 


|  Equipment  may  be  placed  at  any  distance 


Don’t  use  an  immense  tank,  either 
elevated  or  buried,  for  storing 
water.  Stored  water  is  unhealthful 
for  your  family  and  your  stock. 
Pump  the  water  direct,  with  com¬ 
pressed  air,  as  you  use  it.  Supply 
the  home  with  water  fresh  from  the 
well  by  using  the 


PERRY  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SYSTEM 

The  only  water  system  that  stores  no  water. 

W7TTH  the  Perry  System,  the  water  stays  in  the  well  until  it  is  needed.  Continuous 
VV  pressure  in  the  pipes  at  all  times,  same  as  city  supply.  The  Perry  System  forces 
water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  faucets  by  direct  air  pressure.  It  stores  com¬ 
pressed  air,  which  is  the  power  that  forces  the  water  from  the  cylinders  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  pump.  This  stored  air  is  reserve  power,  making  it  necessary  to  operate 
the  compressor  only  occasionally;  therefore  the  motor,  engine,  or  whatever  power 
employed  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

One  air-compressing  outfit  will  supply  both  hard  and  soft  water,  if  desired. 
Easy  to  install  and  operate. 

The  Perry  System  is  adapted  for  open  or  driven  wells,  lakes,  rivers  or  springs. 
Economical  in  operation.  Endorsed  by  architects  and  engineers.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

473  ODD  COLONY  BUHYDENG,  CHICAGO. 


rWhat  Makes  Water  Rise  In  a  Pump? 

The  bright  school-boy  will  tell  you  it  is  atmospheric presiure.  But  do 
you  realize  that  without  the  aid  of  the  weight  of  our  atmosphere  you 
would  have  to  lift  the  water  out  of  a  well  or  cistern?  The  pump  sucks 
the  air  out  of  the  water  pipe,  creating  a  partial  vacuum  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  well  forces  it  up  the  pipe  to  fill  the 


vacuum. 


Syracuse  **  EASY”  Washer 


is  the  only  one  that  applies  this  scientific  principle  and 
makes  the  air  work  for  you.  The  handle  moved  up  and 
down  with  an  easy  pumping  motion,  first  sucks  air  and 
sudsy  water  up  through  the  clothes  into  the  funnel,  and 
then  drives  the  air  and  suds  down  again  with  the  return 
stroke. 

The  clothes,  laces,  etc.  are  not  pulled  or  hauled 
around,  yet  every  fibre  and  thread  is  reached  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  with  i  the  effort  required  by 
any  other  washing  machine. 

You  can’t  appreciate  how  easy  and  thorough  it  is  un¬ 
til  you  have  triedit.  Therefore  we  will  ship  the 
“  EASY  ”  Washer,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  woman  on 

30  Days  Trial 

If  it  does  not  prove  all  our  claims,  and  actually  de¬ 
light  you,  we  will  cheerfully  take  it  back  and  pay  re¬ 
turn  freight. Thousands  ofwomen  have  solved  the  wash¬ 
ing  problem  with  the  “  EASY.”  Why  don’t  you  try? 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  money-saving  laundry 
recipes  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224- K.  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


JOHNSTON’S  BEST 

WATER  SYSTEM 

alfords  you  every  con¬ 
venience  of  City  water. 

fire  protection,  adds  ! 
value  to  property,  cuts, 
outwater  tax  and  labor.  ] 
Freight  prepaid.  Write] 
for  complete  literature.  ] 

JOHNSTON  MFG.  CO.. 

Cl. Sharp.Kansas  City, Mo. 


era 


Ingrain 
T  apestry 
Velvet 


RUGSi£$l.90 

Axminster,  Body-Bru»»eI»,  Wilton  to  $60.00 

We  have  made  rugs  for  a  quarter-century, 
l^and  sell  direct  to  you  at  mill  prices— no  deal¬ 
er's  profit  to  pay  on 

Hancock  Rugs 

Beautiful  designs,  best  materials,  large  vari- 
:ty-  Money  lmek  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  today  for  catalogue  showing  the  rugs 
in  actual  colors  and  telling  how  we  pay 

k  the  freight. 

Hancock  Rug  Mills,  Dept.  C  Phila, 


Artistic  home  paper* 
ing  at  Vs  cost 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  paper  a 
room  yourself— plain,  practical  di¬ 
rections  in  the  book  we  send  you. 
We'll  show  you  how  to  buy  bright, 
attractive, up- to-date  papers  at  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  prices.  'You’ll  save  at 
least  two-thi  i  ds  of  your  usual  paper- 
bills.  Three  rooms  will  cost  you 
only  what  one  did  formerly. 
Samples  and  instructions 
free.  Write  for  them  today. 

Penn  Wall-Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F,  Philadelphia 


Chicago, 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 


y/MA  Burningcommonkorosenethe  ALADDIN  MANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed  Sella 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a  lamp 
free  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THE 
MANTLE  LAMPCO.of  America.Desk  <57 
Portland,  Ore.;  W&terbury,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Pont  Throw  it  Awa 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass.eopper.graniteware,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
can  use  them;  tit  any  surface;  two  mil  I  ion 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  Bizei.  25c  postpaid.  Agent*  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Bos  110,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


TRAVELING 


MAIL 


For  those  who  have  from  300  ft.  to  miles  to  go  for  I 
their  mail.  Easily  placed  on  telephone  poles  or  2  x  4’s  ] 
fastened  to  fence  posts.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Sold  | 
on  thirtv  days’  trial.  Write  for  book  “Getting  the  Mail.' 

O&kwood  Mfg.  Co.  47  St&nton  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio.  I 


LiWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.* Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Rnri. ,  VpnsA  Co. 


Economical  Known 


NEW  STEEL 

HOOFING 

Upper 

DO  H 


to  put  on,  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will 
outlast  any  other  kind.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  It* 
virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding.  FIRE- 

_ PROOF  AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF,  Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will 

not  taint  rain  water.  Makes  your  building  cooler  In  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  new. 
S  1 .60  is  our  price  for  our  No.  10  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  Steel  Hoofing  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  in.  wide  and  6  or  8 
ft.  long.  Our  price  on  the  Corrugated,  like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  6  or  8  ft.  long,  .85,  Steel  Pressed 
Brick  Siding.  PER  SQUARE,  91.85.  Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling.  PER  SQUARE,  S 1 .85.  Also  furnish  Standing  Seam 
and  “T’’ Crimped  Boot- LUC  DAY  TUC  CDCIRUT  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Okla..  Tex.,  and  Ind. 
ing.  At  these  prices  **  L,  I  HI  I  fib  lltLIUnl  Ter.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  We  ship  this  roofing  to  anyone  answering  this  Ad.,  C.  0.  D  . 
with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  ns  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  *f  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  bo  paid  after 
material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  represented,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit^  ASX  rOR 
CATALOG  No.  K.Fr  57  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Wire,  Pipe,  Plumbing,  Doors,  Household  Goods,  etc. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 


\£'71 


1910.  • 

NURSING  MOTHERS 
show  the  beneficial  effects  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

in  a  very  short  time.  It  not 
only  builds  her  up,  but  en¬ 
riches  the  mother’s  milk  and 
properly  nourishes  the  child. 

Nearly  all  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children  should 
take  this  splendid  food-tonic, 
not  only  to  keep  up  their 
own  strength  but  to  properly 
nourish  their  children. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St,  New  York 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
You  Can  Paint  Your 
Home 
Without 
Its 

Costing 
You 
a  Cent 


In  order  to  introduce  “Unito”  Paint  every  where, 
we  have  adopted  a  Co-operative  plan  for  getting 
our  paints  Into  every  community  which  will  pay 
our  patrons  for  their  help.  You  can  have  all  the 
Unito  Paint  you  want — either  House  or  Barn  Paint 
—In  any  color  without  sending  us  one  cent  of  money. 
You  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash — 

Need  Send  No  Money 

Wc  mean  just  what  we  say— this  is  our  own  ex¬ 
clusive  plan  and  Is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unito  Paint. 
Our  co-operative  plan  enables  you  to  see  the  paint 
—to  use  the  paint— ancLyet  you  don’t  have  to  pay  a 
cent  for  it— not  even  when  the  job  is  done  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  It  you  need  any  paint,  don’t  pay 
out  your  own  good  money— but  write  and  get  our 
1968  Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unito  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unito 
Faint  ifl  backed  by  a  6-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today— now — don’t  put  It  off. 

The  United  Factories  Company 
Dept.  P31  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CIDER. PRESSES 


The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Presa 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BUi  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple-  "~ 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDEAUUC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.J 

1«47  Lincoln  A ve.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  _ _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y- 


WITT  f  drilling 

™  Lt  Lt  1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  f<#  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS. 


_  Tents. .  $1.40  up 
Lcpgins,  Pair  . .  .15“ 

Bridles . .  .90“ 

Saddles .  3.00  “ 

Vices. .  »i.«5  “ 


Revolvers. ...... .$1.65  op 

Cadet  Gans. .  1.20  “ 

Navy  R’pt’g.  Rifles  6.40  “ 
Side  Arm  Sword..  .35  “ 
New  Uniforms...  1.26“ 
Largest  stock  Govt.  Auction  Bargains  in  the 
world.  15  acres  required  for  its  storage.  340 
page  catalogue,  3000  illustrations,  including 
1910  list  ready  about;  April.  Mailed  15c(stamps). 
Cannons, Flaps,  Pistols,  Rifles,  Spears, Drums, etc. 
PHAN  CIS  BANNEKMAN,  601  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


i—  99  %o  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roof  ini 

Guaranteed  For  30  Year! 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO..  Dtpt.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHI 


'aRn°dN  ROOFING 
S?EEL&  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory  1 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  end  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifit  isn’tthe  best 

?rou  can  buy  anywhere,  don ’t  pay  for 
t.  Easy  to  iaj.  No  experience  needexL  Tall 
us  about  your  buildius  and  let  a*  quote  you 
factory  price*.  Wrlta  for  Metal  Goode  Cat*, 
log.  it  i*  Ira*. 

THmUNJTE,&,  FACTORIES  ce. 


Farm  Life  in  North  Dakota. 

I  was  quite  amused  by  an  article  I 
read  recently  in  Harper’s  Bazar,  by 
Elizabeth  Jordan.  It  was  an  editorial 
on  women  on  American  farms.  She 
says:  “What  a  tale  could  the  deserted 
farms  of  New  England  and  New  York 
State  tell  of  wives  who  have  been  worked 
to  death  and  bored  to  death !  What  a 
majority  of  the  women  inmates  of  our 
State  insane  asylums  are  farmers’  wives, 
their  insanity  brought  on  from  over¬ 
strain  of  labor  or  everlasting  lonesome¬ 
ness.”  She  says :  “Can  you  fancy  the  des¬ 
titution  of  thousands  of  these  women  on 
the  Western  prairies.”  The  above  facts 
might  have  been  the  case  25  years  ago, 
but  it  is  not  the  situation  of  to-day  by 
any  means;  and  especially  is  the  case  the 
opposite  on  the  western  prairie.  The 
drudgery  has  been  done  away  with  in  a 
great  measure  by  labor-saving  devices. 
Then  the  children  are  a  great  help  in 
assisting  with  the  work  in  the  house. 
And  by  the  way,  the  farmers’  wives  are 
training  their  children  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  their  willing  little  hands  and 
feet  save  fnany  a  step.  The  farmer’s  wife 
of  to-day  realizes  that  she  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  sweat  shops,  and  that  she  is 
able  to  buy  ready-made  clothing  so 
cheaply  that  it  does  not  paj’  to  fill  in  her 
spare  time  sewing,  sitting  up  until  night 
was  well-nigh  spent  and  her  back  fairly 
ached  with  the  eternal  stitch,  stitch, 
stitch. 

Nearly  all  the  farms  on  the  western 
prairies  are  equipped  with  telephones 
which  enable  the  farmer’s  wife  to  con¬ 
verse  with  her  neighbors,  and  have 
friendly  little  chats,  in  lieu  of  visits.  They 
have  the  rural  delivery,  which  brings  the 
daily  newspapers  and  magazines  to  their 
door,  so  they  can  keep  in  touch  with 
everything  of  interest  that  is  going  on 
in  the  outside  world.  The  newspapers 
inform  them  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  doing,  of  bills  that  are 
being  passed  in  Congress ;  what  is  going 
on  in  the  scientific  world.  The  maga¬ 
zines  furnish  such  splendid  articles  from 
the  great  writers  of  to-day ;  articles  on 
the  future  life,  progress  of  the  woman’s 
suffrage  movement  and  educational  sub¬ 
jects  too  numerous  to  mention.  And  all 
this  too,  at  such  a  reasonable  price,  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  all.  The  theater,  too,  is 
brought  to  the  farm  in  the  nature  of  the 
publication  of  acting  plays  in  serial  form ; 
“The  Servant  in  the  House,”  “What  the 
Public  Wants,”  etc.  I  contend  that  if 
the  farmer's  wife  of  to-day  does 
not  systematize  her  work  so  as  to  give 
her  ample  time  to  read  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure  and  profit,  it  is  her  own  fault. 
In  some  instances  you  will  find  that  in 
their  leisure  moments  during  the  day 
and  long  Winter  evenings  they  will  haul 
out  pieces  for  an  old  crazy  quilt,  mate¬ 
rial  for  rag  carpets,  knitting  needles  for 
making  woollen  stockings;  and  then  they 
will  say  they  never  find  time  to  read  or 
take  any  enjoyment  in  life.  The  majority 
of  the  farmers’  wives  on  the  prairies  be¬ 
long  to  some  society,  the  ladies’  aid,  or 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  where  they  meet  and 
discuss  topics  of  interest.  They  attend 
the  farmers’  institutes,  in  which  they  take 
a  lively  interest.  And  by  the  way,  what 
subject  is  exciting  greater  interest  to¬ 
day,  than  agriculture.  James  J.  Hill 
says  the  greatest  question  of  to-day  is 
“What  must  we  do  to  #be  fed.”  Life  on 
the  farm  never  looked  more  inviting  than 
at  the  present  time.  Farming  is  certainly 
remunerative,  jean  vaughan  stevens. 


Rye  Muffins. — These  are  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  make  them,  but  are  ex¬ 
cellent  to  afford  variety.  Sift  together 
one  cup  each  of  rye  meal  and  entire 
wheat  flour,  four  level  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
one- fourth  cup  of  sugar.  Beat  one  egg; 
add  one  cup  of  rich  milk  and  stir  well 
into  the  dry  ingredients  with  two  level 
tablespoons  of  melted  butter  (or  drip¬ 
ping).  Bake  in  an  iron  muffin  pan  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  Have  pan  hot  and 
well  buttered. 


FOUNDED  1842 


Quality  Prints 

Get  quality  in  cotton 
dress-goods  if  ydu  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  last. 


Simpson  -Eddystone 
Silver  Grey  Prints 

are  calicoes  that  have 
been  recognized  for 
their  high  quality  for 
over  65  years.  Well 
|  woven  cloth.  Hand- 
’  some  new  designs. 
Intense  fast  color. 

If  yourdealerhasn’tSimp- 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

I  The  Eddystone  Mfj. Co., Phila., Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Prof.  Shaw,  Well-Known  Agriculturist,  Sayex 

"I  would  sooner  raise  cattle  in  Western  Canada 
in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 
Feed  is  cheaper  and  climate  better 
for  the  purpose.  Your  market  will 
improve  faster  than  your  farmers 
will  produce  the  supplies.  Wheat 
can  be  grown  up  to  the  60th  parallel 
(800  miles  north  of  the  International 
boundary].  Your  vacant  land  will 
bo  taken  at  a  rate  beyond  preseut 
conception.  We  have  enough  peoplo 
in  the  United  States  alone  who  want 
homes  to  take  up  this  land.”  Nearly 

70,000  Americans 

will  enter  and  make  their  homes 
in  Western  Canada  this  year. 

1909  produced  another  large  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  cattle  exports 
was  an  Immense  Item. 

Cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing  in  the  provinces  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches,  anti 
good  railways.  For  settlers-  rates,  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  “Last  Best  West.”  how  to 
reach  the  country  and  other  particulars,  writo 
to  Sup’t  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
the  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Oanadinr  Government 
Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Junk  Build¬ 
ing.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(Use  address  nearest  you.)  (6) 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 


Fortunes  are  being-  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes.  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle, Sheep,  Swine. 
Poultry  and  Ecus.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
literature.  I’ll  tell  you  liow  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  S5  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 
11.  F.  Smith,  Tiuf.  Mgr.,  N.C.&St.L.Ry.,DeptC,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 


Withstood  hardest 
kind  of  service  over 

21  years.  No  experiment.  Last  life  of  building.  Outwear  wood  shingles.  Easily  laid. 
Galvanized  or  Painted.  Fire,  Lightning  and  Stormproof.  Ornamental.  Inexpensive. 
Catalogue  gives  full  information  of  their  superior  value,  testimonials,  illustrations, 
prices,  etc.  WRITE  TODAY.  MONTROSS  METAL  SHLNGLE  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride  and  ex- 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

llibit  a  sample  1910  Model  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every¬ 
where  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS’  FSEE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  flllf  CAPTflDV  DDIPCC  Wefumish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  Is  possible  to  make 
LUVV  I  Hu  I  un  I  rnibbO  at  one  small  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save  f  10  to  $25 
middlemen’s  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  apair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  reccivo 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  olfactory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
vnil  HI* I  I  DC  ICTAftllCUCfl  When  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  shady 
IUU  TV  ILL  DC  Au  I  U II Id n  El#  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  jr.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
bedosed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDCC  Art  ACTED  DD  A  V  C  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes.  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  lllllwy  wUAv  I  CIl  DnAIVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineathalf  usual  prices. 
DO  HOT  WAIT — but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  ol 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept. 


C  80, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NANATBB 

Florida  L/ands 

Offer  You  an  Opportunity  to  become  Independent  in  a  Short  Time. 

BIG  PROFITS  ARE  MADE 

}n  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  You  are  dose  to  the  Best  Markets  in  the  EasL 
Quick  Transportation,  Low  Freight  Rates. 

The  West  Coast  of  Florida  is  famed  for  its  dimate.  There  are  no  killing 
frosts  or  icy  winds.  The  land  is  rich,  and  with  a  little  assistance  nature  produce*  1 
always  a  bountiful  crop.  Two  and  three  crops  a  year,  yields  $500  to  $1  500 
net,  per  acre. 

_  A  beautiful  and  instructive  booklet  has  been  compiled  by  a  western  man 
which  describes  all  details.  This  will  be  sent  to  any  address  free  of  cost.  Write — 

J.  W.  .WHITE,  Gen'l  Infl.  Apant.  Seaboard  Atr-Llne  Railway,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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Allcock’s 


1ASTERS 

Apply 

Wherever  there  Is  Pain. 


Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs 

Allcock' s  Plasters  act  as  a  preventive 
as  well  as  a  curative. 

Prevent  colds  becoming  deep-seated. 


Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

Relieved  by  using  Allcock' s  Plasters 
Athletes  use  them  for 

Stiffness  or  Soreness  of  muscles. 


Allcock’s  Plasters  can  always  be  distinguished  by 
their  fine  balsam  odor;  this  comes  from  the  Frank - 
incense ,  which  has  remarkable  curative  qualities. 


When  you  need  a  Pill 
TAKE  A  Brandreths 


(Est  1752. 


For  CONSTIPATION,  (BILIOUSNESS,  HEADACHE,  DIZZINESS, 
INDIGESTION,  Etc.  Purely  Vegetable. 
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Shingles. 

One  of  our  friends  recently  remarked 
that  patches  of  an  eruption,  almost  like 
fever  sores,  had  appeared  a  little  above 
her  waist;  also,  that  she  must  have 
taken  cold,  as  she  had  such  acute  pain 
that  she  began  to  think  of  pleurisy,  only 
she  didn’t  cough.  We  said  “Shingles,” 
and  told  her  to  go  to  a  doctor,  who  con¬ 
firmed  our  diagnosis.  The  mention  of 
shingles  usually  provokes  a  smile;  few 
people  realize  that  it  exists  as  a  painful 
ailment — which  is  as  a  rule  the  result 
of  weakness,  shock,  or  occasionally  the 
symptom  of  some  deeply  seated  disease. 
The  usual  symptoms  of  shingles  (Herpes 
zoster  of  the  doctors)  are  general  ma¬ 
laise,'  slight  fever,  and-  vague  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  side  or  other  parts,  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  two  or  three  days,  by  the  erup¬ 
tion,  which  consists  o'f  minute  '  yellow; 
blebs,  which  dry  up  in  a  few  days,  form¬ 
ing  «a  scab,  like  ah-  o'rdinary  fever  sore. 
Ordinarily  the  eruption  soon  heals,  but 


skunk,  coons  and  minks,  the  furs  bring¬ 
ing  him  $50  one  Winter.  Besides  this 
he  went  to  school  in  town,  over  a  mile 
away,  and  always  helped  his, father  with 
the  chores  and  milking.  He  had  a  pony 
to  ride  to  his  traps  and  to  school.  “I 
tell  you  it  keeps  me  busy  in  the  morning 
to  see  my  traps,  do  chores,  eat  breakfast 
and  get  to  school  on  time,  but  I  do  it  all 
right.”  That  boy  has  a  chance  in  the 
world;  his  father  does  not  do  as  too 
many  fathers  have  a  habit  of  doing, 
take  a  share,  if  not  all,  of  the  boy’s 
earnings  until  he  is  of  age.  He  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  on.  I  know  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  boys  about  spending 
what  they  earn,  but  this  boy  had  a  shift¬ 
less  father,  whose  life  seemed  to  be  only 
to  live  „as  he  went,'  the  boy-  having  more 
of  his  mother’s  disposition  of  getting 
ahead  in  the  world  and  saving..  That 
father,  however,  has  one  grand  quality; 
it  is  not  only  John’s  calf,  but  his  cow,  or 
steer,  to  do  with  as  he  sees  fit. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mrs.  E.  C. 


in' very  severe  cases;cas  in  old  people,  it 
mav  leave  ulcers  .  that  are  healed  with  .  Mp^bn’s  article, -  page  993  of  The  R. 
difficulty.-  Shingles  mav  be  caused  " by  ;  N -Y:  1  can.- tell  , her  that  rag  carpets 

weakness  'resulting',  from  other  illness,  \M&  mgs  are  dll  the  style  now,  particu- 
by  overwork,  ,  exposure,  acute  mental  !arI>;  1,1  the  West  1  heard  of  one 

anxiety,  or  any  other  cause -that  lowers 


strength  and  vitality.  In  any 'case,  com¬ 
petent  medical  care  is  needed  to  reach 
the  underlying  cause.  The  neuralgic 
pain  sometimes  persists  for  some  time 
after  the  eruption  is  cured,  returning  at 
intervals  whenever  the  patient  is  chilled 
or  overfatigued.  On  the  whole,  no  one 
who  has  ever  suffered  from  shingles  has 
any  reason  to  regard  the  ailment  as  a 
joke.  The  name  shingles  is  a  corruption 
of  the  word  cingulum,  a  girdle. 


in  the  city  made  o-f  rags  with  a  border 
woven,  the  center  being  hit-and-miss, 
and  the  bolder  all  brown  and  red,  the 
warp  dark  red.  It  was  for  a  dining  room 
in  one  of  the  fine  houses  of  the  town. 
Personally  I  do  not  like  rag  carpets  to 
sweep  or  take  up ;  they  are  so  heavy, 
but  they  have  a  homey  look,  and  are 
very  durable.  When  they  get  faded  and 
soiled  they  look  worse  than  other  kinds. 
Patchwork  quilts  also  are  fashionable 
once  more.  But  I  see  no  good  in  having 
dozens  of  them'  stacked  away,  as  I  know 
of  people  who  have.  Little  girls  learned 
to  sew  on  “quilt  pieces”  when  I  was 
young.  There  was  six-patch  and  nine- 
patch.  Some  were  sewn  over  and  over, 
and  how  proud  we  were  when  the  quilt 
was  finished  and  mother  had  a  “quilt¬ 
ing”  and  told  that  it  was  my  work,  and 
it  was  put  cn  my  bed  to  sleep  under  the 
first  night.  Very  few  children  are 
taught  these  things  now ;  or  at  least  I 
have  seen  but  little  of  it  in  later  years 
This  is  being  taught  in  the  schools  now 
to  some  extent.  mrs.  f.  c.  Johnson. 


Peach  Jelly. — Mrs.  M.  D.  asks  for  a 
recipe  to  make  peach  jelly,  that  will 
“jell.”  Mine  is  beautiful,  cuts  like  any 
other.  I  took  parings  and  all  of  the 
peach  stones,  with  a  few  pieces  of  peach, 
cooking  it  longer  than  usual.  a.  p. 


Notes  From  Nebraska. 

While  calling  on  a  lady  in  town  who 
recently  moved  from  the  farm,  I  asked 
how  she  liked  town  life.  “Not  at  all;  I 
really  believe  I  am  homesick.  I  try 
not  to  be,  for  my  husband  likes  it,  and 
his  business  is  good,  but  ah,  dear,  it  is 
so  different !  I  feel  cooped  up.  The 
only  thing  about  it  better  than  where 
we  lived  on  the  farm  is  that  the  children 
are  close  to  school,  and  we  have  good 
teachers,  but  it  is  ho  place  to  bring  up 
children.”  While' she  was  speaking  her 
three  little  girls  came  in  from  school 
with  a  sack  of  candy.  “That  is  the  way ; 
every  penny  they  get  goes  for  candy  or 
gunf.  When  on  the  farm  they  kept  their 
money,  and  when  we  went  to  town  we 
got  them  candy  or  fruit,  and  they  were 
happy  in  keeping  their  money  until 
Christmas,  or  to  spend  it  for  something 
that  would  do  them  good.”  The  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  were  delighted  with  town 
life.  If  their  life  on  the  farm  had  been 
a  little  different  I  doubt  if  the  change 
would  'have  pleased  them  so  much.  § 
Being  over  two  miles  to  school,  they 
went  very  little,  and  having  no  children 
close  by  to  play  with,  they  had  to  make® 
their  own  little  world.  They  had  a  good 
home,  an  organ  and  phonograph,  but 
it  was  society  they  lacked. 

Another  instance,  the  reverse  of  this,;?? 
comes  to  my  mind.  Our  little  niece,  12 
years  old,  *who  has  always  lived  in  town  ji 
or  city,  said  to  me  when  I  told  her  there 
was  a  little  girl  moved  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  now,  so  when  she  came  to  see  us 
she  would  have  some  one  to  play  with : 

“I  do  not  want  any  little  girls  to  play 
with.  I  just  want  the  horses  and  Molly.” 
(Molly  is  our  Jersey  calf  that  is  a  great 
pet  with  us  all.)  The  joy  of  her  life 
is  to  be  on  the  farm,  and  if  she  marries 
it  will  be  to  a  farmer,  she  often  says. 

A  young  boy  of  15  worked  for  a  few 
weeks  for  a  man  near  us  two  years  ago, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
farmers  I  ever  knew.  Every  spare 
moment  he  would  come  to  our  house 
and  look  over  books,  papers  and  cata¬ 
logues  we  had  on  farming;  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  and  was  so  eager  to  learn.  He 
told  me  he  had  over  $200  in  the  bank 
of  his  own  earnings.  In  Winter  he  set 
over  30  traps  along  the  river  bank,  and 
caught  great  numbers  of  water  mink, 


Wo  grow  the  best 
roses  In  America. 

We  supply  the 
United  Stales  Govern¬ 
ment.  with  roses  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  White  House 
Grounds,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  most  famous  rose  lovers. 
We  grow  roses,  not  merely 
•  sell,  hut  to  grow  in  your  Garden  in  what¬ 
ever  locality  that  may  be. 

We  positively  guarantee  our  roses  to  grow 
and  to  bloom.  And  to  prove-  tlipm .we’ll  send  you  a 
beautiful  guaranteed  rose-bush  at  planting  time. 

Also  our  132  page  guide  to  uThe‘  Best  Boses 
in  America”  and  other  flowers. 

-  And  a  coupon  worth  25c.  on  your  first  pur¬ 
chase  of  $1.00,  or  good  for  our  “How  to  Grow 
Hoses” — one  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful 
books  on  rose  culture  published. 

All  above  for  10c.  to  pay  postage  and  packing.  Send  your 
10c.  to  us  today  and  receive  the  above  all  charges  pre¬ 
paid.  Do  not  delay — please  send  today.  Address 


BOX  4 


% 
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The  Path  to  the « 
Most  Beautiful 
j  Garden.* 
is  through 

VSai£hai\'s 
Seed 
atalosue 

for  1910* 

gvvrite  for  it 

today. 

FREE! 

Send  ioc 
and  receive 
•y  -*  pkt.  (aoo 
seeds)  Vaughan's 
*  Giant  Pansies 
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PRANIpOTjHlRS 

FAVORITE  FLOWERS 

We  will  mail  you  Free  one  packet  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Flower  Seeils : — 

DELPHINIUM  ( Larkspur).  Bee  shaped 
flowers,  purple,  pink,  blue  and  white. 
ANTIRRHINUM  (Snapdragon).  Striped 
and  variegated.  Ornamental  for  walls. 
DIGITALIS  (Foxglove).  White,  rose 
and  yellow  flowers.  Makes  beautiful 
border  plant, 

HOLLYHOCKS.  Double  flowering. 

Very  interesting  and  of  easy  culture, 
AQUILEGIA  (Columbine),  Canary  yel¬ 
low  flowers  of  easy  cultivation. 

All  of  the  above  five  varieties  mailed  to  you  for 
one  dime  and  our  catalogue  included.  Others  are 
securing  them,  why  not  you? 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 
50  Vesey  St,,  New  York. 


Makes 
Gardening' 
Easy  For 
Amateurs 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  of 
fruit,  ornamental  and  shade  trees, 
hedges,  vines,  shrubs,  roses.-  Stock 
first  quality.  Government  inspected 
Guaranteed'true  to  name.  Anything  that  I 

don’t  pow,  replaced  free. 
(GROVERS)  GROVER  NURSERY  CO~ 
Vgrow/  71  Trust  Building,  Rochester.  N.  V. 

»  iFAlLJJiJ  iWMBBEgSP—'l  II,'  '  l| ■  ■ 


SPECIAL  SEED  OFFER 


Dreer’s  Garden 
iBook  for  1910 
contains  exactly 
the  information  amateurs  want.  It  gives 
hundreds  of  Cultural  Notes  by  Experts, 
showing  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
growing  flowers  and  vegetables.  It  describes 
1 200  varieties  of  flower  seeds,  600  varieties 
of  vegetables  seeds  and  over  2000  kinds  of 
plants,  besides  numerous  hardy  shrubs, 
climbers,  small  fruits,  palms,  ferns,  water- 
lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

256  large  pages,  1000  illustrations,  in¬ 
cluding  beautiful  color  and  duotone  plates. 
You  want  this  book. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  men¬ 
tioning  this  publication. 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED  NASTURTIUMS 

The  Queen  of  Nasturtiums,  charming  for  borderi, 
porch  boxes,  baskets,  etc.  The  leaves  are  beautifully 
variegate^  white,  gold  and  green,  and  with  flowers  as 
varied  as  the  ordinal- y  sorts.  10  cents  per  packet 
•'  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philedelphia. 


To  Introduce  our  high  grade  seeds  we  will 
send  a  regular  6ize  packet  of 
Beet,  Improved  Blood  Turnip, 

Lettuce,  May  King, 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  White  tipped. 
Nasturtium,  Dwarf  mixed. 

Sweet  Peas,  Finest  mixed,  and  a  copy 
of  our  1910  Seed  Catalogue  for  10c. 
Remember,  these  are  regular  size  packet! 
worth  25e.,  and  should  not  be  compared  to  those  sent 
out  In  some  collections.  By  all  means  send  today  for 
our  Catalogue.  Larger  and  better  than  ever.  It’s  FREE 

M.  H.  BRUNJES  &  SON, 


25c 

for 

10c 


8&*86T?antfolDhSL 


fREEV/CATALOG 

CHICAGO 


SEED5-N0NE  BETTER  THAN  N0LL5 


Send  for  our  19 10  Catalogue;  It’s 
FREE.  It  contains  112  pages, 
over  250  illustrations,  cultural 
directions,  etc. 

SWEET  PEAS:  Send  !5c.  for  %  lb. 
of  Noll’s  Superb  Mixture,  post¬ 
paid,  and  our  new  descriptive  and 
illustrated  Catalogue.  You’ll  be 
delighted.  Order  today. 

J.  F.  NOLL  CEL  CO. 
116  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Sweet  Corn. 

In  making  out  your  list  of  garden  seeds  for 
the  coming  season  do  not  fail  to  include 

Ordway’s  Golden  Sweet  Com 

This  wonderful  variety  is  early,  tender, 
juicy  and  sweet,  and  is’  rapidly  growing 
in  favor. 

Waste  no  time  in  planting  any.  other 
variety  if  you  want  the  best. 

Carefully  selected  seed  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Half-pint,  18c.;  Pint,  30c.;  Quart,  55c. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Hundreds  of  car  lots 
of  FRUIT  anti  ORNA- 

mintai  trees. 
1200  acres,  50  in  hardy 
Roses  none  better  grown. 
44  gree.  houses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Ficus,  Gerani¬ 
ums  ana  ether  things  too 
numerous  to  mention. 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees, 
etc.,  by  mail  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Immense  stock  c  f  SUPERB 
CANNAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  50choice 
collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  R  ses,  etc. 
Elegant  IdS-page  Catalog  FREE.  Se.  d  for  it 
today  a.id  see  wh.ai  value,  we  give  t 'T  your 
money.  Direct  deal  will  insurj  you  the  aest  at 
first  cost.  56  years.  [3J 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  221,  PAINESVILLE;  OHIO 

1A  Grapevines  61  AA 

JL\P  Sent  Postpaid  V 

—  Strong,  Hardy,  Two-Year-Old  Vines  — 

A  remarkable  collection  of  grapevines  at  an  er- 
exceedingly  low  price.  Best  varieties— i  ed,  white, 
black— just  what  the  town  man  or  the  farmer  need# 
for  planting  along  fences  and  buildings.  Vines  can 
be  arranged  to  cover  unsightly  places  with  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  fresh 
grapes  for  the  table.  We  also  offer 

5  Three-Year-Old  Vines  for  $1.00 

These  are  strong,  hardy  vines,  and  will  bear  the 
year  after  planting.  Order  now  and  vines  will  be 
gent  proper  time  to  plant.  With  every  order  is  sent 
free  our  valuable  book  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
prune.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in 
every  garden. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 
Grapevine  Specialists, 

350  Central  Ave.,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

Bstablithcd  X2  Tear 


ADDRESS 


O.  P.  Ordway,  Saxonville,  Mass. 


HEATING 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose ; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 

KROESCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

458  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


SBGRAPE  VINES 

69Vnrieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees  Ac.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,chenp..2sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Duse,  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOKSC1I&  SOS,  Fredonia,  A.  I. 


GARDEN 


FREE! 


FIVE  PACKETS  FOR  TRIAL 

We  have  arranged  to  give  to  each  new  customer 
absolutely  free  five  regular  sized  packets  of  our 
Superior  Guaranteed  (#arden  Seed,  your  selection. 
Write  today  for  25c  certificate,  which  entitles  you  to 
these  free  packets  and  our  big  100-page  illustrated 
catalog,  so  you  may  make  .your  selection  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  our  seeds.  If  you  give  our 
seeds  a  trial  we  are  sure  you  will  become  one  of  our 
pleased  customers.  Write  today  for  our  big  1910  100- 
page  illustrated  seed  catalog.  Address 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  208,  Clarinda,  la. 

ODD SEEDS 

BEST  INTHE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
rA  Grand  Big  Catalog  CDCC 
Illustrated  with  over  rtfl-E 
<T00  engravings  of  vegetables 
__  and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
TT^your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  Illinois 


Deutzia  Lemoineii 

Is  one  of  the  choicest  small  shrubs, 
covered  in  the  blossoming  season  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  pure  white  flowers.  The  tall  varieties  of 
Deutzia  are  also  among  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs  and  should  receive  more  attention  from 
planters  who  aim  to  produce  effective  results. 

A  beautiful  catalogue  with  many  new  illustrations  will  be  mailed  on 
request.  It  contains  descriptions  of  these  charming  shrubs,  also  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  collections  to  be  found  in  this  country  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roses  and  Hardy  Plants 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 
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Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

"I  wonder  why  you  did  that/  Airs. 
Spraker  spoke  meditatively. 

I  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  plate  of  fish  I  had  just  bought  in 
my  hand.  I  looked  from  it  to  Mrs. 
Spraker.  “What  have  I  done  now?”  I 
cried,  puzzled. 

“There,  there,  dear,”  she  said,  “I  don’t 
know  as  I  ought  to  say  so  much.  It 
would  serve  me  right  if  you  told  me  to 
attend  to  my  own  affairs  and  let  yours 
alone.”  This  apologetic  mood  was  rare 
with  Airs.  Spraker. 

I  turned  a  bowl  over  the  fish  and  put 
it  in  the  refrigerator.  ‘‘You  are  a  great 
help  to  me,”  I  said.  “Don’t  for  pity’s 
sake  stop  telling  me  things.” 

“Well,  if  you  feel  that  way,”  she  said 
with  evident  relief,  “I’ll  go  on.  I 
wouldn’t  have  thought  of  it,  only  I’ve 
heard  you  say  how  fond  you  are  of  fish, 
and  that  you  wished  the  fish  man  came 
twice  a  week.  So  I  wondered  why  you 
did  not  buy  a  whole  fish,  instead  of  those 
few  pieces,  especially  as  it  would  only 
cost  a  little  bit  more.” 

“But,”  I  protested,  “a  big  haddock  for 
two  of  us.  It  doesn’t  keep  so  very  well, 
you  know.” 

“It  keeps  better  if  it  is  cooked,  and 
you  have  ice.” 

"But  I'm  afraid  wre’d  get  tired  of  it, — 
the  same  thing  two  days  in  succession.” 

“You  do  as  I  tell  you  next  week,  and 
see  what  you  think  of  my  way,”  she  said. 

"I  will,”  I  agreed. 

“You  get  a  whole  cod  or  haddock  and 
get  the  man  to  cut  it  up  for  boiling,  and 
be  sure  and  have  him  give  you  the  head 
and  trimmings,  don’t  forget  that.  I’ll 
come  over  and  tell  you  how  to  manage.” 

True  to  her  agreement,  Airs.  Spraker 
was  on  hand  when  I  brought  in  the  fish, 
— on  a  platter  this  time.  “It  wasn’t  the 
largest  he  had,”  I  explained,  “but  it  was 
as  much  as  I  dared  to  buy,  and  it  cost 
just  10  cents  more  than  what  I  got  last 
week.” 

Mrs.  Spraker  nodded.  “That’s  all 
right,”  she  said,  “large  enough.  Now 
have  you  an  enamel  kettle  that  a  steamer 
will  fit  into?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  and  I  produced  it. 

"Now  get  a  wet  cloth  and  wipe  your 
fish  off,  then  put  the  head  and  trimmings 
into  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  cover  them 
with  cold  water  and  put  them  on  to  cook. 
When  they  boil,  it  will  be  time  to  put 
the  rest  of  your  fish  into  the  steamer, 
for  you  know  it  takes  longer  to  steam 
anything  than  to  boil  or  fry  it.  You  see 
the  idea  of  doing  this  way  is  that  any 
juices  that  escape  from  the  fish  will  fall 
into  the  kettle  below  and  won’t  be  wast¬ 
ed.  You  can  sprinkle  some  salt  over  the 
fish  after  it  has  been  cooking  a  while.” 

“Well,”  I  prompted  her,  “what  next?” 

“You  will  want  to  cook  some  potatoes 
for  3Tour  dinner,  or  if  j’ou  like,  maca¬ 
roni  with  tomato  sauce,  that  goes  well 
with  fish.  When  your  fish  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  take  it  out  carefully  on  a  hot 
platter.  Peel  the  skin  off  each  piece, 
but  don’t  trouble  the  bones.  Put  the 
skins  in  with  the  head.  You’ll  likely 
want  to  put  some  more  salt  on  your  fish, 
and  a  little  butter  won’t  come  amiss.  A 
white  gravy  for  your  potatoes  will  be 
nice.” 

“Well,”  she  went  on,  “there’s  your 
dinner  for  the  first  day.  Just  before  you 
sit  down  take  the  kettle  and  strain  the 
water  into  a  dish  to  cool.  You  want  to 
let  it  boil  down  so  there  won’t  be  more 
than  a  quart.  After  dinner  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  quite  a  little  fish  left  on  your 
platter.  Put  it  into  a  glass  fruit  jar 
after  picking  out  all  the  bones.  Put  the 
fish  water  or  stock  you  have  been  cooling 
into  another  jar.  Don’t  put  the  covers 
on  your  jars  till  you  are  su”e  the  con¬ 
tents  are  cold,  then  cover  t.ghtly  and 
lay  them  in  the  top  of  the  refrigerator 
right  against  the  ice.  Now  that  will  keep 
till  day  after  to-morrow  if  you  want  it 
to.  Then  you  can  make  a  fine  chowder. 

"Fry  an  onion  in  a  little  butter  or  pork 
■fat,  as  you  prefer,  put  in  your  fish  stock 


and  cook  }-our  sliced  potatoes  in  it,  add 
milk  when  the  potatoes  are  done,  season 
to  taste,  last  of  all  add  the  fish  and  let 
it  boil  up.  Of  course  you  have  to  use 
your  judgment  and  go  by  the  amount  of 
fish  you  have  and  make  the  size  of  your 
chowder  accordingly.” 

“Thank  you  ever  so  much,”  I  said,  “It 
sounds  easy  and  very  attractive.” 

Airs.  Spraker  rose  to  go,  then  changed 
her  mind  and  sat  down  again. 

“Oh,  and  next  week  if  you  want  a 
change,  steam  your  fish  and  boil  the  head 
the  same  way,  only  make  fish  stew  in¬ 
stead  of  chowder,  and  scalloped  fish  the 
next  day.”  I  waited  and  she  went  on. 

“You’ll  want  to  make  your  stew  the 
first  day,  because  you  wouldn’t  have  time 
for  the  other.  Boil  the  stock  down  to  a 
pint,  add  a  quart  or  so  of  good  rich 
milk.  Put  in  a  part  of  your  fish,  enough 
to  suit  your  taste  and  season.  If  you 
like  you  can  put  in  a  few  split  crackers 
that  you  have  dipped  quickly  into  hot 
water.  Perhaps  you  like  crackers  in  your 
chowder  too.  The  scalloped  fish  you 
make  with  potatoes  sliced  very  thin — a 
layer  of  potatoes  and  a  layer  of  fish,  po¬ 
tatoes  on  top,  with  salt,  pepper  (if  you 
like  it)  and  butter  for  each  layer.  Add 
hot  milk  to  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  potatoes  and  bake  an  hour. 

“There,  I  guess  that’s  all  I’ve  got  to 
say  about  fish  to-day,”  and  with  that  she 
left  me.  susan  b.  robbins. 


One  wasted  day  don’t  spoil  a  year. 

One  failure  needn’t  eause  a  fear; 

Old  Nature  errs,  with  all  her  skill. 

And  has  her  spells  of  standing  still. 

There’s  clouds  to-day,  bnt  that's  no  sign 
The  sun  ain't  ever  goin’  to  shine : 

And  though  to-day  brings  pain  and  sorrow. 
You  may  be  wearin’  bells  to-morrow. 

— Newark  Evening  News. 

Enough  lamp- 
chimneys  break 
from  “accident” 
to  satisfy  me, 
without  having 
them  crack  and 
smash  every  time 
the  light  is  turned 
up. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  7iever 
break  from  heat. 
It  takes  an  “ac¬ 
cident”  to  end  their  usefulness. 

They  add  to  the  beauty,  com¬ 
fort  and  usefulness  of  the  lamp — 
and  they  fit. 

There  is  a  Macbeth  lamp  chimney  made  for 
every  known  burner,  and  my  name  is  on  it. 

My  book  will  tell  which  one  to  get  for  your 
lamp.  It  is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


ll 


Stock  Up  with 
Fresh  Soda  Crackers 

Instead  of  getting  a  large  pack¬ 
age  of  loose  soda  crackers  that 
soon  grow  stale — stock  your 
pantry  with  small  tight  pack¬ 
ages  containing 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Fresh  soda  crackers  every  time 
you  eat — the  last  as  fresh  as  the 
first — because  they  are  placed 
in  moisture  proof  packages  the 
moment  they  leave  the  oven. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


SPECIAL  60-DAY  OFFER 


TO  TNTROTVtTCE  OTTR  LATEST  LARGE,  POWERFTTI* 
ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE,  WITH  SOLAR  EYE-PIECK 


FACETQ  FACE  WITH  THE  SUN! 


Son  the  Sum3  NEEDED  ON  FARM,  SEA  OR  RANCH.  BY  MAIL  INSURED,  $1.20 

POSITIVELY  such  a  good  telescope  was  never  sold  for  this  price  before.  These  Teleaennoo  _ - 

BRASS  ^^AEonLdra’toSdedSS! em^ifh POWERFUL^ ENSkI  Jure ^  W*>* 

GUARANTEED  B  V  THE  MAKER  Heretofore  Telescopes  v™&™ 

In  the  coun^or  at  s^side  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments;  and no  farme//hould  ^I  wRhSut 
one.OHJEOTS  MILES  AVt  A\  are  brought  to  view  with  nstonishimr  clearness  ulnr  Dc\_,n.°u* 

wE'^;vi£i& 

^our'E^e^f^o^Soiar  TMesc^^^ wifh^which^'had'the^pleasu'r^o^observhig^n  Eelfps<? o?T lt^Sun* 

it  was  aimost80  per  centconcfealed.  Your  Solar  eye-piece  ts  a  great  thing.  Its  value  to  me  ou  thifoccasion  was  man* 

times  greater  than  the  entire  outlay  for  the  Telescope.  Youte  truly,  L  S  HENRY  occasion  was  many 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.,  DEPT.  R.  'N.-Y.  90  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YOEH. 


$10.25  FREE 

'  For  Introduction,  Without  any  Work  or  Canvassing 

I  want  to  Send  You  Thl«  *10.28,  Absolutely  Froo,  In  High-Class  Household  Necessl* 
ties  without  your  risking  scent.  THIS  91 0.25  TO  BE  YOURS,  FREE,  WHETHER 
OR  RETURN  MY  WASHER  AFTER  4  MONTHS*  FREE  TRIAL.  I  make 
this  |10.%  Free  Offer  to  Induce  you  to  let  me  send  you  one  of  my  “Dan  Patch  Wash¬ 
ers”  At  Once  on  1  Months’  Free  Trial  without  note  or  securi  ty .  wi  thou  t  references  and 
with  my  Return  Agreement,  that  if  It  is  not  the  Easiest  and  Fastest  Washer  you 
ever  saw,  you  can  Return  It  after  I  Months  of  hardest  washing*,  and  receive 
credit  in  full,  and  you  will  not  pay  me  one  cent  for  the  machine,  for  the  1 
months’  use  or  for  the  *10.25.  Would  I  dare  do  this  unless  it  was  a  Champion 
Washer!  Fora  QnickTrial  Ioffer  to  send  you  *10.25,  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  and  at  once,  in  every-day,  high-class  Household  necessities 
that  will  save  you  *10.25  Spot  Cash.  The  large  Illustrator  that  I 
will  mail  you  Illustrates  and  describes  all  of  the  different  Home 
Necessities  I  will  give  you.  and  gives  all  details  about  my  Cham¬ 
pion  “Dan  Patch  Washer.”  IF  THE  FOUR  MONTHS’  FREE 
TRIAL  IS  SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  PAY  ME  MONTHLY, 

OR  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS,  FOR  WASHER  ONLY. 

Also  4  Months 9  Free  Trial 

Of  My  Famous  Champion 

DAN 
PATCH 
WASHER 
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Do 
You 
Want 
2  Now 
Embosaso 
Pictures  ol 
Dan  Patch 
(1:55) 

Mailed  Free? 

One  shows  Dan 
Patch  hitched  to  a 
Sleigh  full  of  small 
Children.  I  own  Dan 
Patch  (1 :55),  and  will 
mail  you  These  pictures, 
free,  if  you  mail  me  the 
free  coupon. 
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M.  W.  Savage. 

THE  EASIEST  AND  FASTEST  WASHER  IN  THE  WORLD 


V 


“Washing  has  broken  down  the  health  of  more  women  than  all  other  household  labor.  There  are  more  martyrs  at  the  washtub  today  than  heathen  % 
Rome  ever  baited  in  acentury  of  arenas.  Women  dread  wash-day  because  it  means  backaehe  and  tired  arras.  My  Champion  ’I>an  Patch  Washer’  washes  clean  v 
just  like  human  hands,  and  it  is  so  very  easy  to  keep  in  motion  that  you  can  sit  and  read  a  book  while  doing  your  washing  with  one  hand.”  \ 

/  Pay  You  The  $10.25  to  Test  It  4  Months  Free  in  Your  Own  Home 

A  Child  can  even  work  the  “Dan  Patch  Washer”  with  one  hand  while  sitting  in  a  chair  reading  a  book.  My  World-famous  Champion.  Dan  Patch  (1 .55),  Is  the 
Ladies’ and  Children's  great  favorite  and  the  Fastest  Harness-Horse  Champion  the  world  has  ever  seen.  My  "Dan  Patch  Washer”  Is  the  best  made— most  durable- 
easiest  to  work— easiest  on  clothes  and  the  fastest  washer  in  the  world.  Return  it  to  me  alter  Four  months  of  hardest  washing  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  as 
perfect  in  its  class  as  Dan  Patch  is  in  his  class.  The  ‘-Dan  Patch  Washer”  will  save  you  Time.  Soap,  Labor,  Money  and  Backaches.  It  makes  wash-day  a  pleasure  in¬ 
stead  of  a  constant  dread,  and  quickly  and  easily  washes  clothes  snow-white.  It  cannot  tear  off  buttons,  it  cannot  tear  the  finest  of  fabrics  and  it  will  save  you  its  price 
every  six  months.  Mail  me  the  Free  Coupon  today  and  I  will  mail  my  large  Illustrator,  showing  the  "Dan  Patch  Washer”  in  all  of  its  parts,  and  also  showing  the 
*10.25  cash  value  I  will  send  you  free  for  your  home.  1  will  also  mail  you.  Free,  the  Two  Splendid  Pictures  of  Dan  Patch  (1:55).  You  could  not  buy  these  Extra  Large, 
EMBOSSED  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DAN  PATCH  <1 .55)  at  any  bookstore  for.less  than  One  Dollar.  1  mail  them  to  you  absolutely  free,  and  with  poalage  paid. 


Address— The  M.  W.  SAVAGE  FACTORIES,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Washer  That  Can  Wash  a  Tub  of  Clothes  Snow  White  in  1:55  (F 


ONE  MINUTE  AND  \ 
IFTY-FIVE  SECONDS/ 
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THE  VALUE  OF  POTATOES  FOR  FEEDING 
PURPOSES. 

In  many  years  the  supply  of  potatoes 
is  short,  and  the  price  high.  In  such 
years  small  potatoes  can  be  sold  for 
about  half  of  what  the  large  ones  bring, 
especially  in.  the  Spring  when  the  supply 
becomes  short.  In  a  year  like  the  present 
one.  however,  the  'supply  of  marketable 
potatoes  is  so  large  that  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand  for  small  ones  for  human  food. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  farmer 
naturally  feeds  them  to  his  stock,  if  he 
has  any.  Many  of  these  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  surprised  to  know  the 
value  of  potatoes  for  feeding  purposes. 
Frozen  potatoes,  which  have  no  value 
otherwise,  are  just  as  good  to  feed  as 
any,  if  taken  immediately  after  they 
thaw,  and  before  they  decay.  There  are 
also  scabby  ones,  which  are  not  salable 
in  a  year  of  surplus  yield,  which  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose  but  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  formaldehyde  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  these  may  be  used  for  seed, 
and  the  good  potatoes,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  planted,  may  be  sold.  Potatoes 
may  be  fed  to  horses,  pigs,  sheep  or  cat¬ 
tle.  In  feeding  to  pigs,  they  are  cooked 
in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possi¬ 
ble,  mashed,  and  mixed  with  cornmeal  to 
a  thick  mush.  It  has  been  found  by  ex¬ 
periments  performed  by  Prof.  Henry 
that  about  440  pounds  of  potatoes  are 
equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  cornmeal. 
This  would  give  them  a  value  of  a  little 
over  13  cents  a  bushel  for  that  purpose, 
with  corn  at  60  cents  a  bushel. 

For  horse  feeding,  the  potatoes  should 
be  steamed,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
straw.  In  French  experiments  30  pounds 
have  been  found  to  equal  11  pounds  of 
hay.  This  would  give  a  value  of  12  cents 
a  bushel,  when  fed  to  horses,  in  substi- 
turipn  for  hay  at  $12  a  ton.  Horses  have 
also  been  fed  on  potatoes  and  hay  alone, 
the  ration  being  26  pounds  of  hay  and  a 
half  bushel  of  potatoes  per  day.  and  they 
gained  during  the  two  weeks  of  the  trial. 
When  carrots  were  substituted  for  pota¬ 
toes  in  equal  quantity,  they  were  found 
to  be  much  less  valuable.  For  cows  and 
sheep,  potatoes  may  be  fed  raw,  and  it  is 
well  to  slice  them.  Cows  may  be  main¬ 
tained  exclusively  on  potatoes,  and  will 
increase  in  milk  flow.  They  will,  how¬ 
ever,  decrease  in  weight,'  and  soon  eat 
them  with  repugnance.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  they  eat  their  weight  of  them 
every  two  weeks,  when  fed  upon  potatoes 
alone.  Cornevin,  who  performed  the 
above  experiment,  found  that  raw  pota¬ 
toes  increased  the  milk  flow,  while 
cooked  ones  increased  the  live  weight. 

Having  a  dairy,  and  plenty  of  small 
potatoes  this  Winter,  I  thought  I  would 
try  to  combine  the  two.  I  had  no  pigs  to 
feed  them  to,  and  even  if  I  had,  I  should 
have  fed  them  to  the  cows,  if  the  value 
had  been  equal,  and  it  is  a  good  deal 
more  trouble  to  cook  and  mash  the  pota¬ 
toes.  and  mix  in  meal,  than  to  feed  them 
raw.  Out  of  the  dairy  of  10  cows,  two 
were  fresh,  and  two  were  farrow,  the 
rest  being  due  to  freshen  before  April 
20,  except  one,  due  in  May7.  The  ten 
were  fed  one  bushel  per  day  among  them, 
beginning  early  in  January,  but  the  fresh 
cows,  which  were  getting  one  pound  of 
grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk,  showed  no 
effect.  The  other  eight  were  getting  one 
pound  of  grain  to  four  of  milk,  and  after 
one  week  of  feeding  potatoes,  they  came 
right  up  on  their  yield.  I  will  give  their 
record  of  the  six  cows  with  calf,  and 
aho  that  of  the  two  farrow  ones,  three 
weeks  before,  and  one  month  after  I 
started  feeding  the  potatoes. 


Week 

commencing 

Six  cows 

Two  cows 

Dec. 

12 . 

....  605 

204 

Dec. 

19 . 

. . . .  610 

209 

Dec. 

26 . 

....  541 

208 

Jan. 

2 . 

....  573 

20S 

Jan. 

9  ! 

. . . .  628 

232 

.Tan. 

16 . 

. . . .  637 

240 

Jan. 

23 . 

. . . .  530 

232 

It  was  during  the  week  of  January 
second,  that  the  regular  feeding  of  po¬ 
tatoes  began,  although  some  had  been 
fed  before  that  time.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  although  the  farrow  cows  did  not 
fall  appreciably  during  the  two  weeks 
beginning  December  19  and  26,  respec¬ 
tively7,  the  six  with  calf  dropped  from 
610  pounds  to  541  pounds,  or  59  pounds. 
It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  this  drop 
was  not  due  to  any  outside  condition,  or 
the  farrow  ones  would  have  fallen  off  to 
the  same  extent,  whereas  their  differ¬ 
ence  was  only  one  pound,  a  negligible 
quantity.  It  is  also  fair  to  suppose,  that 
had  the  potatoes  not  been  fed,  these  six 
would  have  continued  to  drop,  and  the 
two  farrow  ones  would  have  remained 
the  same,  as  all  other  conditions  re¬ 
mained  the  same  during  the  whole  time. 
We  find,  however,  a  gain  of  16  pounds 
a  week  for  each  cow  between  December 
26  and  January  16,  including  those  which 
were  farrow.  At  the  price  I  received  at 
this  time,  for  milk,  $1.78  per  100  pounds, 
this  figures  out  to  40.9  cents  per  bushel, 
as  the  cows  got  7-10  of  a  bushel  apiece 
per  week.  This  is  the  amount  the  pota¬ 
toes  brought,  owing  simply  to  the  in¬ 


creased  production  caused  by7  them. 
Since,  without  potatoes,  they  probably 
would  have  continued  to  fall  off,  still 
more  should  be  credited  to  the  potatoes, 
but  41  cents  per  bushel  is  pretty  good. 
Many  of  these  potatoes  were  unsalable, 
even  as  small  ones,  there  being  many 
among  them  which  had  been  partly  frozen. 
They  were  not  even  cut,  so  the  only 
labor  was  that  of  feeding  them.  These 
cows  have  40  pounds  of  good  silage  per 
day,  so  they  were  not  in  need  of  succu¬ 
lent  food.  If  they  had  been,  they  would 
have  come  up  even  more  on  their  milk 
yield. 

I  thought  at  first,  that  perhaps  their 
ration  was  too  narrow  to  furnish  them 
sufficient  carbohydrates,  as  the  grain  fed 
was  cotton-seed  meal  and  pea  meal,  but 
had  this  been  the  case,  the  two  fresh 
cows  would  have  shown  more  gain ;  and 
their  ration  was  narrower;  whereas,  they 
showed  none.  If  I  had  fed  these  eight 
cows  one  pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds 
of  milk,  and  they  had  risen  on  their  milk 
flow  as  much  as  they  did  on  the  potatoes, 
the  grain  equivalent  of  one  bushel  of 
these  potatoes  would  have  been  13 
pounds,  worth  20  cents.  As  after  trial 
with  more  grain  than  one  pound  to  four 
of  milk,  I  had  decided  that  that  was  the 
most  profitable  ratio,  for  cows  that  were 
drying  up,  I  feel  certain  that  that  amount 
of  grain  would  have  had  no  more  than 
that  much  effect,  and  it  might  have  had 
less.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel 
justified  in  concluding  that  potatoes  are 
worth  at  least  20  cents  a  bushel,  to  feed 
COWS.  ALBERT  H.  DE  GRAFF. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


RAPID  FATTENING  OF  HOGS. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
feed  pigs  so  as  to  make  300-pound  hogs 
the  quickest  and  cheapest?  I  have  rye  for 
pasture  and  plenty  of  corn  ;  can  buy  other 
feeds  in  our  local  market:  What  can  I 
afford  to  pay  for  bran,  shorts,  etc.  to  feed 
at  a  profit?  Would  it  pay  to  grind  or 
crush  the  corn?  c.  D.  M. 

Springville,  Ind. 

I  would  pasture  the  hogs  in  small  lots, 
if  possible,  and  provide  a  succession  of 
such  crops  as  clover,  Alfalfa,  oats  and 
peas  and  rape  for  the  entire  Summer. 
Start  the  pigs  on  a  thin  slop  of  shorts 
and  water  if  you  can  not  get  skim-milk. 
Wfhen  the  pigs  are  about  eight  weeks 
old  add-  a-  little  tankage  to  the  feed,  in¬ 
creasing  very  gradually.  When  the  pigs 
are  three  or  four  months  old  gradually 
substitute  a  little  cornmeal  in  place  of 
the  shorts,  and  continue  feeding  the 
tankage.  Care  must  be  used  in  feeding 
tankage,  as  it  is  very  concentrated,  and 
should  never  form-  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  ration.  Usually  during  the  time 
the  pigs  are  growing  six  or  seven  per 
cent  is  'sufficient,  and  this  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  about  three  per  cent  when  fin¬ 
ishing  for  market.  The  cornmeal  should 
be  gradually  increased  until  it  entirely 
supplants  the  shorts,  during  the  last  two 
months  before  marketing.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices  it  would  probably  pay  to  grind 
your  corn  without  the  cob  instead  of 
feeding  it  on  the  ear,  as  it  could  then 
be  mixed  with  tankage  and  soaked  a 
few  minutes  before  feeding.  Tankage 
should  never  be  fed  alone,  and  it  could 
not  well  be  mixed  with  the  corn  without 
grinding.  c.  s.  G. 


Farmer  (at  the  grindstone)  :  “Well, 
why  don’t  yer  turn?”  City  Nephew: 
“Nix!  Ye  don’t  fool  me  ag’in !  When¬ 
ever  I  turn,  ye  go  and  bear  down  with 
the  axe!” — Life. 

Chumpleigh  :  “Well,  my  dear,  I  had 
m37  life  insured  for  $5,000  to-day,”  Mrs. 
Chumpleigh :  “I’m  glad  you  did,  John. 
Now  you  won’t  have  to  be  so  careful 
about  dodging  street  cars  and  automo¬ 
biles.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  tlie  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552  Salem  Ohio 


Hinman  Milking  Machine 


Simple,  Sanitary  and  Practical.  Weighs  10  pounds. 
Costs  S35.00.  Ask  for  milk  records  made  with 
Machine  during  past  year. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

80  Washington  Avenue,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  WINNERS'!  PERCHER0N,  BELGIAN, 

I  ’ 

&nd  y  Hackney  and  Coach 

MONEYMAKERS  j  Stallions  and  Mares 

This  is  the  third  and  last  call  for  those  who 
wish  to  get  started  tn  the  Breeding  Business 
right,  for  the  season  1910. 

You  will  find  in  this  fresh  Lot  of  Stallions 
the  best  thatAmerica  and  Europe  can  produce. 
Ihaving  selected  them  wi  th  a  view  to  meeting 
the  requirements  and  demands  of  the  Breeders 
of  the  Middle  and  New  England  States. 

That  I  am  fully  awake  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  Eastern  Man,  is  proven  by  the  clean  sweep 
of  Prizes  at  the  Eastern  Fairs  of  1909. 

First  come,  first  served so  do  not  stop  to 
write;  but  come  to  Shortsville,  New  York,  where 
it  will  not  cost  you  any  more  for  thes  e  high 
grade,  money  making  kinds,  than  to  buy  infer¬ 
ior  animals  elsewhere. 

Come  to  S  hortsville  and  get  acqua  inted  with 
Ames  Sutphen  who  will  sell  you  ihe  profitable 
kind  at  ihe  right  price;  on  the  right  terms; 
backed  up  by  the  right  guarantee. 

G.  A.  SUTPHEN,  Importer  and  Breeder,  Shortsville  N.  Y. 

Shortsville  is  on  Auburn  Branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  K.  R.  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 


Photograph  of  three  Percheron  Stallions  now  in  my 
Barn. 


A  Great  MID=WINTER  SALE 

Will  be  held  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  1910. 

187  Stallions  and  Mares,  Belgians,  nercherons  and  German  Coach — 137. 
No  question  but  thiswill  be  the  greatest  mid-winter  sale  ever  held  in  America. 
It  is  onlythrough  the  pressing  demand  that  1  have  consented  to  hold  it.  A  grand 
anti  select  lot  of  stallions  and  mares.  Mares  will  he  sold  at  auction,  the  principal 
number  of  stallions  at  private  sale.  The  great  ni  cy  Percheron  mare,  Champion  of 
France  last  year  at  the  Paris  show  :  a  lot  of  the  l>cst  Belgian  mares,  mostly  In 
pairs  ami  in  foal;  a  few  fine  stallions  that  received  blemishes  on  the  ship  (the 
blemishes  not  hurting  them  for  breeding  or  looks);  also  a  young,  dark  steel  grey 
Percheron  stallion  colt,  will  all  be  sold  at  this  sale.  Two  car  loads  of  Kentucky 
and  Kansas  mules  coming  3  years  old,  worked  in  harness  a  few  times,  and  broke 
to  handle,  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  well  as  some  home  bred  mares  and 
geldings.  Come  and  bring  your  friends  and  neighbors.  You  will  soon  need  just 
what  I  have  to  offer.  Catalogs  will  be  furnished  on  day  of  sale.  Newark  ia 
centrally  located  In  the  State,  on  the  B.  &  O.  and  P.  C.  C.  and  St.  Louis  HR.  Free 
conveyances  to  ami  from  farm.  All  communications  promptly  answered.  Address 


Cit,  Phone  266 — Bell  Phone  65 IW, 

gA  AMERICA’S 

jB^Leading  Horse  Imnorters 

mm*  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
H®  And  FRENCH  COACH 

■S  STALLIONS 

V  •  We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 

above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 

11  on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 

JUr  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

pjpu  McLaughlin  bros., 

V.  — -uS  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Columbus.O.  St.  Paul, Minn. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  for  sale  three  pure-bred,  registered 
Jersey  bull  calves,  from  four  to  six  months  old, 
all  fine,  lusty  fellows,  beautifully  colored  and  weli 
bred.  These'calves  are  by  Loretta's  King  and  out 
of  fine  young  cows  in  register  of  merit.  These  are 
royally  bred  animals,  but  we  will  sell  at  farmers’ 
prices.  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURE,  John  McLennan,  Supt.,  Alfred,  N.Y. 

1  AIIRFI  — REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnUllLu  Fern’s  J ubilee  738.72,  as  well  bred  in 
“butter  lines"  as  any  bull  in  the 
r  1  D  M  world,  heads  the  herd. 

1*  U  h  V  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

I  n  II  m  J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

RIVERLAND  FARM 

OFFERS  SEVERAL  HEAD  OF  HIGH 
CLASS  REGISTERED 

You  Can't  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

PERGHERONS 

rn«  Colo  Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine,  Brood  Sows  and  Fall 

rUl  OalCi  Pigs,  Collie  Dogs,  few  Pairs  Choice  Knibden 
Geese,  Rouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  Partridge  P.  ltocks, 

Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER.  Kanona,  N.Y. 

Golden  Buried  Rocks.  J.  H. Lewis*  Son,  R.F.D.  N'o.  2,  Cadiz,  O. 

BEG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
11  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dog?  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and" make  your  oh  ii  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER, WestChester.ChesterUo., Pa. 

100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Tteg7- 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $000. 

WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  <2#  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 

THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Calves  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Yearlings  DON’T  WAIT  to  send  for 

Two-year-olds  detailed  description  as  the 

Three-year-olds  stock  you  would  buy  might 

Cows  due  this  mo.  be  sold  ;  phone  or  write 

Cows  due  next  mo.  and  we  will  meet  you  at 
Cows  due  every  month.  train  S1R  KORNDYKE 
MANOR  DEK.OL,  JR.,  35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  bulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Jacks.  Jennets  and  Saddle  Horses;  2G0  head  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  Tamworth  swine,  ail  ages.  Catalogues 
now  ready.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  ami  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kill's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 

Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yarn  N.Y. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.-CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
WHmuyp  Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Oollie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

IMPdRTATinN  of  the  best;  large  improved 
imrUniAIIUn  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Erewsburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES, 

Three  yearlings  and  one  two-year-old,  pure-bred 
and  registered  Holstein  bull's,  ready  for  service, 
well  grown,  well  marked,  well  bred,  straight  and 
handsome.  If  tlie  breeding  and  price  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  they  will  be  sold  subject  to  approval,  and  if 
not  found  as  represented  may  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURE,  John  McLennan,  Supt.,  Alfred,  N.Y. 

1  ARGE  Berkshires  at  Highwood—  Short,  broad  heads. 
L  Mature  animals  weigh  from  700  to  900  lbs.  Special 
offering  of  bred  sows.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to  the 
litter  this  spring.  Write  for  booklet. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  £3 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow:  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbiedale.  Connecticut. 

it* ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  I  . 

WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

UnLOnllltO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS,  eligible  to  register,  with  tlie 
L  bird  sense  born  in  them. 

W.  J.  WILKIE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

nU0PU:rQt,-THK  WHITE  BACON  HOG. 

UIIcMImC^  Long  bodied.  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  goo  ’  mothers,  gentle,  profitable.  . 

S  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Ffir  Q O  1 0  ®l,roc  -L'sey  lted  Swine,  Brood  Sows  and  Fall 

1  Ul  OQIG.  Pigs,  Collie  Dogs,  few  Pairs  Choice  Knibden 
Geese,  Itouen  ami  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  Partridge  P.  ltocks, 
Golden  Barred  Rocks.  J.  H.  Lewis*  Son, R.  F.D.  No.  2,  Cadiz, 0, 

UNICORN  DA  I RY  RATION 

reduces  the  cost  of  feeding  from  10 %  to 

The  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  has  doubled  our  butter  (and  milk)  yield 
in  a  single  month.  Marion  Farm,  Mifflin,  Pa.,  Geo.  E.  Copenhaver,  Supt. 

Write  us  for  particulars.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Contracted  Hoof. 

I  have  a  horse  about  six  years  old  which 
is  quite  lame  from  contracted  hoof.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  it?  g.  w.  s. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  contraction  may  be  the  result  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  lameness,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  due  to  navicular  disease,  which 
is  incurable  and  necessitates  “unnerving.” 
Soak  the  foot  in  cold  water  for  an  hour 
twice  a  day  and  then  smear  with  any  simple 
greasy  ointment.  At  end  of  one  month  stop 
soaking  and  after  clipping  the  hair  from  the 
lioof-head  blister  twice  a  month  with  cerate 
of  cantharides.  This  should  lead  to  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  hoof, 
but  it  may  not  fully  remove  the  lame¬ 
ness.  A.  s.  A. 

Pigs  with  Cough. 

What  is  good  for  cough  in  pigs  two  or 
three  months  old?  They  eat  well,  but  cough. 

Maine.  j.  w.  F. 

See  that  the  bedding  is  free  from  dust 
and  that  the  sleeping  quarters  are  clean 
and  in  a  well-ventilated  stable.  Cough, 
apart  from  such  causes  as  dust  and  bad 
air.  most  often  is  due  to  lung  worms,  and 
there  is  no  practical  remedy  for  these  pests 
of  swine;  but  pigs  outgrow  the  trouble,  or 
rather  throw  it  off  in  time  if  generously 
fed  and  allowed  to  take  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise  every  day.  Mix  one  teaspoonful  of 
turpentine  per  SO  pounds  live  weight  in  the 
slop  for  each  pig  and  repeat  three  morn¬ 
ings  in  succession.  In  bad  cases  glyco- 
heroin  may  be  given  in  dessertspoonful  doses 
two  or  three  times  daily.  a.  s.  a. 

Sows  Killing  Pigs. 

Please  advise  me  what  to  do  with  two 
Berkshire  sows  which  killed  their  pigs. 
Pigs  were  farrowed  January  29.  They 
were  fed  middlings,  bran,  oats  and  milk 
previous  to  farrowing  time.  Would  they  do 
better  if  pigs  came  in  Summer,  or  should 
they  be  fattened  and  killed?  This  was 
their  first  litter.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sows  when  overfed  and  given  too  little 
exercise  in  Winter  become  cross  and  ner¬ 
vous.  and  tend  to  kill  their  pigs.  They 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  so  if  made  to 
exercise  thoroughly  every  day.  so  as  to  keep 
their  bowels  active  and  muscles  in  good 
condition,  and  especially  if  handled  by  at¬ 
tendants  so  as  to  become  accustomed  to 
their  presence  when  farrowing  time  arrives. 
There  is  much  less  trouble  with  sows  bred 
to  farrow  in  Spring  when  they  can  run 
outdoors  before  farrowing.  Keep  the  sows 
and  try  having  them  farrow  in  Summer. 

a.  s.  A. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  grade  Percheron  mare  about 
13  years  old,  whose  hind  legs  frequently 
swell  from  the  hock  down  when  she  stand's 
in  stable  without  work  for  two  days,  and 
sometimes  just  over  Sunday.  I  feed  her 
my  cow  feed.  Ajax.  Unicorn  and  old  proc¬ 
ess  oil  meal  mixed,  three  quarts  per  feed  ■ 
she  does  not  have  much  work — she  is  in 
toal  and  troubled  w'ith  worms,  is  always 
very  hungry,  eats  her  bedding.  My  other 
mare  and  two  other  horses  are  in  good 
health.  What  shall  I  do  to  correct  trouble’ 

New  York.  G.  D.  s. 

Stop  the  unsuitable  ground  feed  and  use 
it  tor  the  cows.  Substitute  sound  oats, 
hi  an,  and  best  of  hay.  (live  her  a  rooniv 
box  srall  in  stable  and  bed  with  bale’d 
shavings  or  sawdust.  Do  not  allow  her 
to  stand  a  single  day  idle  in  the  stable. 
Bandage  her  legs  from  feet  to  knees  and 
hocks  each  time  she  comes  in  from  work 
or  exercise.  Do  not  give  medicine  of  anv 
S01't-  a.  s.  a.  * 


Itching  Skin. 


Mhat  would  be  good  for  a  horse  that 
breaks  out  on  tfie  neck,  the  itching  cans- 
ing  him  to  rub  his  mane  and  tail  all  oat? 

Pennsylvania.  A-  c. 

Put  the  grain  ration  in  half  and  make 
Hie  horse  work  or  take  abundant  outdoor 
exercise  every  day,  wet  or  shine.  Itching 
skin  usually  is  due  to  overfeeding,  lack  of 
exercise  and  insufficient  grooming.  Groom 
nun  thoroughly  once  a  day.  Feed  carrots 
if  obtainable,  or  if  you  can  not  do  so.  dis- 
so  ve  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  glauber 
salts  in  his  drinking  water  once  daily. 
•“('d  oats  and  bran  in  preference  to  corn. 
Wash  affected  parts  clean  and  when  dry 
rub  in  a  creamy  mixture  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  raw  linseed  oil.  Repeat  the 
applications  at  intervals  of  three  days,  but 
do  not  again  wash  the  parts.  If  the  hair 
at  rubbed  part  of  tail  is  standing  on  end 
wind  strands  of  it  around  the  second  finger, 
one  by  one,  and  pull  until  tlie  skin  gives 
with  a  crack.  A.  SA 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  horse,  six  years  old.  in  thriftv 
condition,  weighs  about  1,000  pounds,  that 
has  been  lame  for  about  18  months.  I 

could  not  locate  the  place  of  his  lame- 
till  recently.  He  would  lift  up 
slightly  when  first  driven  in  the  morning 
and  then  soon  quit  limping.  For  several 
weeks  at  a  time  he  would  not  be  lame ; 
then  his  lameness  would  return.  He  is 
getting  worse,  and  I  shall  soon  be  compelled 
to  quit  using  him.  There  is  no  swelling 
hut  a  slight  soreness  in  front  of  the  left 
hind  foot  at  top  of  the  hoof  when  pressed, 
in  standing  he  favors  that  foot,  have  had 
ms  hoof  examined  for  thorn  or  nail,  but 
find  nothing.  What  shall  I  do  for  him? 

lexas.  a.  c.  T. 

vJ?V?”ptoms  suS&est  bone  spavin  in  the 
joint,  or  unseen  (occult)  spavin  in 
■md1  This  ^ould  necessitate  firing 

siv  ~h SJe,rlnK  }h,e  j°int-  to  »>e  followed  bv 
U  res*  in  stalL  If  y°u  are  sure 

IS1?  the  pastern  at  top  of  foot  clip  off 
tuiv^rT  blister  repeatedly  with  a1  mix- 

txvrrt°ne  ^ram  _°f  biniodide  of  mercury 
Kpp.1?®  0UP.W,S  of  cerate  of  cantharides. 
Wash  htw  i  rle+d  UP  w.hi‘c  blister  is  acting. 

anniy  .^w¥e£i0£-«in  48  hcnirs  and  then 
apply  a  little  lard  daily.  A.  s  A 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  nil 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  on  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


AN  INTRODUCTION 

This  note  will  introduce  to  you 
‘Miss  Dairy  Maid”  of  Never-blue. 
She  can’t  help  smiling,  even  now, 
Because  her  father  sold  one  cow — 
The  poorest  of  the  herd,  he  said — 
And  bought  a  “Butterfly”  instead 
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85 

and 

Up 


Let  ns  send  yon.  free  and  postpaid, 
our  1910  Catalog  of  New  Butterfly 
Cream  Separators  and  a  souvenir 
photo  print  of  “Miss  Dairy  Maid.” 
Prices  direct  from  our  factory  to  you. 
$14.85  to  $46.30.  Six  sizes. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  , 

2111  MARSHALL  BLVD.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

SPRING  HARNESS 

WHEN  a  man  can  buy  a  Whipple  Humane 
Horse  Collar,  that  will  cure  his  sore 
horses  while  working,  or  keep  his 
horses  well,  it  is  a  crime  to  torture  horses  with 
collars  that  will  make  them  sore.  And  it’s  bad 
policy  from  a  money-in-your-pocket  point  of 
view. 

We  ask  you  to  consider  these  facts  before  you 
buy  your  Spring  Harness,  and  decide  to  try  at 

least  one  set  of 


Over  100,000  now  in  most  satisfactory  nse — Sold  by  over  5000  Harness  Dealers — or 
Direct.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  them,  write  us. 


Bet  Our  HORSE-COLLAR 

Book  FREE 


Hi 

i 

Send  me  your  FREE  BOOK.  “Horse 
I  Foliar  Sense,”  and  Testimonials,  Telling 

■  How  I  fan  Protect  or  Cure  My  Horses  from 

■  all  Collar  Troubles  with  the  Whipple 
Humane  Horse  Collar  Also  Tell  Me  the 
Price  of  One  Set.  We  also  make  high  Town 
grade  harness. 

If  yon  want  catalog  free,  check  hero 


Address  Our  Nearest  Factory 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 

Factory.  1980  S.  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Factory,  l  631  Lowe  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


Name. 


State. 


Please  fill  this  in  also— 


Harness  Dealer’s  Name . 

Town..  . . . . . . State. 


WHIPPLE  HUMANE  HORSE  COLLARS 


Rust - 
Proof 
Galva¬ 
nized 
and 
Japan* 
nod 


Fit  Any  Horse— No  Sweat-Pad  Expense  At  All , 

Read  what  this  authority  says:  as  (°r  19  years  veterinary  editor  of  leading  live-stock 

and  agricultural  newspapers,  made  the  study  of  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  horse's  shoulder  and  horse 
collars  a  special  study.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  to  all  horse  owners  as  a  remedy  to  save  the  horse  and 
save  veterinary  bills.’’—  C.  D.  Sin  end.  Veterinary  Editor 
of  the  National  Stockman,  also  Veterinary  Adviser  for 
N.  Y.  Tribune  Farmer. 


“Without  question,  the  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collar 
Is  pre-eminently  superior  to  any  device  that  has  as  yet 
been  discovered,  whereby  all  classes  of  horses  can  be 
used  with  a  certainty  that  sore  necks — galled  shoulders — 
collar  bruises  and  shoulder  stiffness  will  be  prevented. 

For  years  I  have,  as  a  practicing  veterinarian,  as  well 


We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  Experts,  from  Agricultural  Colleges  and  salis&ed  users — see  many  in  oar  free  hook. 

The  simple  facts  are  just  these:  1.— The  pulling  surface  on  these  collars  Is  properly  distributed.  2.— Ynnr  horses 
poll  the  heaviest  load  easiest  with  these  collars  because  there  are  15  square  inches  of  pulling  surface  on  each  shoulder 
as  compared  with  only  10  square  inches  on  old-style  hame  collars.  3.— Tho  burden  of  pulling  comes  above  the  lower 
shoulder  joint,  giving  the  horse  a  chance  to  step  without  bruising  the  joint,  where  most  bruises  come.  1.— There  is  no 
pressure  on  the  thin  skin  and  flesh  over  the  shoulder-blade  where  ro  much  trouble  is  caused  with  old-style  collars. 
6. — No  pressure  at  all  on  top  of  the  neck  or  on  the  windpipe  or  breast  to  shut  off  the  horse’s  breathing. 

Krery  set  tomes  complete  ready  to  use — leas  trouble  to  put  on  and  take  off;  and  Bts  any  horse  perfectly  all  the  time  by  simple  adjust¬ 
ment.  Built  to  last  for  years  by  expert  workmen,  and  of  durable  materials.  Write  on  coupon  above  or  postal,  today,  for  Free  Book  and 
testimonials.  Addresa  our  nearest  factory  aa  below ■ 


1080  South  13th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  COMPANY 


1831  Lowe 


V  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 


'Mwa  tfcU  jtfh 


Ward  W.  Stevens 


THE  LARGEST  REC¬ 
ORDS  in  H  of  the  four¬ 
teen  classes  com¬ 
prising  the  report  of 
official  tests  con- 
tlut  ted  by  the  H.-F. 
Association  of 
America  for  the 
year  ending  May 
15,  1905.  were  made 
by  members  of 
Brookside  Herd. 
IN  BROOKSIDE 
HERD  ten  2-year- 
olds  average  17.6 
lb.ten  3-year-olds 
22.3  lb.  and  ten 
heifers  and  cows 
25.5  lb.  each  in  7- 
day  butter  test. 


E.  M.  Hastings 


i*5»  i  Al>L.i.*iMtl> 


Ralph  J.  Stevens 


}  ;  mipiF )  1 
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>«t  v  , 

j  iVookskitj 

Maplecrcjl 
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f  >1o5JC(  CKlk>  UtH! 

Village  Farm 

rHersJ.5  • 


FARMS  ATLACO- 
NA&  LIVERPOOL. 
The  latter  4  miles 
from  Syracuse  and 
within  five  minutes 
of  trolley  terminus. 
Electric  cars  leave 
Salina  street,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  every  hour  (on 
the  even  hour)  and 
return  on  the  half 
hour.  Farms  con¬ 
nected  by  telephone. 
Visitors  always  wel¬ 
come. 


J 


The  Quakep.  Oats  Co.,  ,  '  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Illinois.  _  ,  „  ,  . 

Gentlemen:- Last  fall  our  attention  was  called  to  the  merits  of  Schumacher  Stock  Feed,  and  we 
then  gave  it  a  trial  with  such  very  satisfactory  results  that  we  have  since  purchased  several  carloads. 
For  several  months  it  has  been  the  principal  ration  for  the  herd  both  here  and  at  Liverpool;  and  the  best 
evidence  we  can  furnish  of  our  success  in  feeding  it,  is  the  fact  that  during  this  period  a  dozen  or  more 
of  our  cows  and  heifers  have  made  official  7-day  butter  records  ranging  from  20.33  lb.  at  2)4  old  to 

28.43  lb.  at  full  age.  We  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  a  photograph  of  one  of  our  28  lb.  cows, 
Pontiac  Calypso.  For  thirty  days  she  averaged  almost  80  lb.  milk  a  day  and  her  average  butter-fat  test 
was  very  close  to  four  per  cent.  One  of  her  sisters,  Pontiac  Soldene,  whose  test  we  have  only  jtist  com¬ 
pleted,  at  3 Vs  years  old,  produced  573.1  lb.  milk  in  7  days  and  2,234.2  lb.  in  30  days.  We  count  ourselves 
fortunate  in  finding  among  the  ready  mixed  feeds,  a  ration  that  seems  to  answer  our  requirements  so 
fully  as  Schumacher  Stock  Feed.  Very  truly  yours, 

E  h.  _  THE  STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY. 


Nearly  everybody  knows  the  Stevens  Bros. -Hastings  Company,  owners  of  Brookside  Herd  which  consists 
of  some  of  the  greatest  record  making  cows  in  the  country.  Nothing  but  the  best  result  producing  feed  would 
satisfy  the  owners.  You  can  put  your  cows  in  the  best  spring  condition  that  yon  ever  had  them,  by  feeding 


a  rich  nutritious  grain  feed,  consisting  of  the  best  feeding  parts  of  corn,  oats  and  barley,  finely  ground,  kiln 
dried,  and  properly  balanced.  It  is  readily  assimilated.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FOR  THE  ORCHARD. 

We  grow  but  little  stock,  aiming  to 
keep  only  about  what  is  needed  to  work 
*  the  farm  and  supply  the  needs  of  the 
families  on  it.  Circumstances  do  not, 
at  present,  warrant  our  doing  other¬ 
wise.  Were  we  to  make  a  business  of 
raising  any  kind  of  stock  we  think  we 
would  select  such  as  could  be  allowed 
the  run  of  the  orchard  at  times.  This 
would  practically  eliminate  horses  and 
cattle,  as  they  cannot  be  kept  in  an  or¬ 
chard  much  of  the  time  unless  the  trees 
are  large  and  headed  high.  This  then 
would  leave  only  hogs  and  sheep  to 
choose  between.  Most  of  our  orchard 
we  surface-cultivate  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  following  with  a 
cover  crop,  sown  the  latter  part  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  Our  trees  are  mostly  headed  quite 
low,  and  while  sheep  could  be  turned 
in  at  intervals  to  eat  the  weeds  and  the 
grass  along  fences,  and  pick  up  the 
fallen  fruits  they  would  also  trim  off 
the  lower  limbs  of  the  trees  and 
eat  the  fruit,  so  sheep  are  hardly  practi¬ 
cable  in  our  method  of  orcharding.  I 
have  seen  sheep  stand  on  their  hind  legs 
to  browse  the  leaves  or  reach  apples. 
I  should  not  want  to  pasture  an  orchard 
with- sheep  continuously,  even  with  high¬ 
headed  trees  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the 
grass  short  as  I  think  they  compact  the 
soil  too  much  and  make  it  liable  to  dry 
out-  too  much  in  a  dry  Summer.  This 
then  leaves  hogs  as  the  only  practicable 
stock  to  raise  in  our  system  of  orchard¬ 
ing.  and  with  proper  planting  of  early 
and  late  varieties,  and  division  of  the 


manufacture  manure,  but  the  former 
have  no  place  in  a  practical  business 
orchard.  D.  c.  bassette. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sheep  Preferred. 

I  think  almost  all  fruit  growers  do 
more  or  less  farming  with  their  fruit 
interests,  and  see  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  what  stock  they  can.  We  keep  seven 
or  eight  horses,  just  enough  to  do  our 
work.  We  have  tried  cows,  and  they 
make  too  much  work  in  the  Summer ;  we 
have  only  one  on  270  acres,  just  enough 
for  milk.  I  have  tried  hogs  several 
times,  fencing  them  in,  in  parts  of  the 
orchard  and  feeding  them  the  waste 
fruit.  They  don’t  do  well  on  stone 
fruits,  as  they  will  crack  the  pits,  and 
thejr  make  their  teeth  sore.  The  last 
ones  we  kept,  I  went  out  one  morning  to 
feed  and  found  that  an  old  sow  had 
ripped  the  bark  off  clean  from  the 
ground  to  the  limbs  on  three  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  and  partly  off  of  five  more.  I 
think  there  was  a  little  “possessed  of  the 
devil”  feeling  in  me  then,  but  the  hogs 
didn’t  run  down  into  the  sea.  We  keep 
from  125  to  200  ewes,  rent  a  farm  and 
pasture  them  on  it  in  the  Summer ;  have 
about  15  acres  of  Alfalfa,  and  that  with 
the  corn  fodder  we  raise  among  the 
young  trees  keeps  them  and  the  horses 
during  the  Winter. 

Why  do  we  keep  sheep  on  a  fruit 
farm?  Because  we  can  always  find 
enough  to  do  in  the  Summer  without 
looking  after  stock.  We  have  the  lambs 
come  in  March  and  shear  the  ewes  just 
before  lambing  time;  then  they  are  ready 


SHFEP  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 


orchard  by  fences,  we  think  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  practice.  Where  hogs  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  range  in  an  orchard  they  will 
pick  up  much  of  the  wormy  and  defective 
fruit,  and  help  much  in  keeping  the 
insects  in  subjection,  but  unless  the 
orchard  is  small,  or  if  large,  subdivided 
by  suitable  fences,  they  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  during  the  time  of  the 
maturing  of  the  fruit  without  destroying 
many  apples  that  are  usable  either  for 
market  or  for  cider. 

Illinois.  L.  B.  BRYANT. 

Hogs  and  Sheep  in  Orchards. 

My  orchard,  Al/2  acres,  has  been  in  sod 
about  30  years  and  has  been  pastured 
every  season  by  hogs  and  sheep.  My 
hogs  have  the  run  of  the  orchard  the 
year  through  and  are  kept  rung.  In 
order  to  keep  the  pasture  short  the  sheep 
are  turned  in  at  frequent  intervals.  By 
keeping  a  limited  number  of  hogs,  and 
providing  other  range  for  the  sheep,  I 
can  make  good  use  of  all  the  pasture  the 
orchard  affords  and  yet  not  overstock  it. 
The  hogs  are  always  fed  some  grain, 
and  the  sheep  also  if  their  condition 
demands  it.  The  orchard  gets  a  top¬ 
dressing  each  season  of  barnyard  manure, 
straw,  manure  from  hogpen  and  a  few 
bushels  of  ashes  from  the  kitchen  stove. 
The  income  from  apples  has  been  good. 
The  income  from  hogs  some  seasons  has 
been  large  enough  to  pay  the  hired  man. 
There  are  some  drawbacks  to  pasturing 
orchards.  Trees  set  to  fill  vacancies  have 
to  be  penned  in  for  a  few  years.  Sheep 
will  sometimes  develop  an  appetite  for 
bark,  and  then  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
have  to  be  painted  with  liquid  cow 
manure.  Cows  and  horses  are  better 
probably  than  sheep  and  hogs  simply  to 


to  turn  out  early.  Two  or  three  hours 
a  week  is  all  the  care  they  need  till  Fall. 
We  find  them  as  profitable  as  any  stock 
we  can  keep.  Then  the  fencing  is  an 
important  item,  plenty  of  34-inch  wire 
netting  is  all  that  is  needed.  We  often 
run  it  around  blocks  of  trees  in  the 
Fall  and  let  them  eat  up  the  weeds  and 
the  refuse  fruit.  We  use  the  manure  on 
the  young  trees  and  on  the  poor  places 
in  the  orchard.  If  chickens  were  stock 
we  would  say  put  in  a  lot  of  them. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  king. 


Stubs:  “What’s  the  trouble,  old  chap? 
You  look  angry  enough  to  fight.”  Penn: 
“Oh,  I’m  sizzling.  It  took  me  an  hour 
to  button  my  wife’s  waist,  and  then  I 
told  her  a  joke  and  she  laughed  so  much 
the  buttons  all  flew  open.  What’s  the 
use  in  telling  a  woman  a  joke,  anyhow?” 
— Chicago  News. 


HOW  MANY  OF  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 


Have  ever  seen  your  dairy  house  cr  stables  ? 
Probably  not  a  great  many,  but  they  all  see  your 
wagon.  Is  it  an  advertisement  for  your  business? 
Are  you  willing  that  prospective  customers  shall 
form  an  opinion  of  your  product  by  the  looks  of 
your  wagon?  The  users  of  a  PARSONS  •‘LOW- 
DOWN”  WAGON  can  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  because  they  are  the  most  modern 
and  sanitary  outfits  on  the  market.  They  are 
built  by  hand,  of  selected  materials,  and  by 
skilled  workmen.  They  are  given  a  superior  finish, 
one  which  will  compare  favorably  with  a  hack  or 
other  high-grade  work.  Descriptive  circulars  on 
request.  Address  Dairy  Department, 

PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  EarlviUe,  N.Y. 
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Are  They  Afraid? 


Twice  this  year  we  have 
publicly  and  widely  made 
the  following  fair  offer  to 
manufacturers  of  common 
cream  separators.  We 
again  repeat  it : 

If  any  maker  oi  common 
cream  separators  will  print 
the  names  and  addresses  ot  ail 
persons  who — lor  any  reason 
whatever— exchanged  Tubulars 
for  his  machine  during  1909. 
we  guarantee  to  print 
a  list  AT  LEAST  TEN 
TIMES  AS  LONG  ot 
those  who  discarded 
his  class  of  machines  • 
for  Tubulars  during  If 
1909. 

No  manufacturer  has  ac¬ 
cepted  this  offer.  Are  they 
afraid?  Is  not  Iheir  silence 
the  best  proof  that  Sharpies 
Tubular  Cream  Separator 
sales  exceed  most,  if  not  ali,  . 
others  combined— that  Tubu- 1 
lars  probably  replace  more 
common  separators  than  _ 
anyone  maker  of  such  machines 
sells?  Could  you  ask  any  better 
reason  for  choosing  the  simple, 
sanitary,  easy-to-clean  Sharp¬ 
ies  Dairy  Tubular  — The  oil  the  Dairy 
World’s  Best?  xuoular,  poor  a 

World’s  biggest  separator  °efal°,  0“« 

factory.  America  s  oldest  sepa-  or  twt#e  a  week. 
rator  concern.  Branch  factories  seifoiiing.  No  oil 
in  Canada  and  Germany.  eop*,  tubes  or  holes. 


Write  for 
New 
Catalog 
No.  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO„ 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Let  Us  Tell 
You  How 


Make  Your  Wagon 
An  All-Steel  Wheel 
Handy  Wagon 

How  much  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  have  your 
old  wagon  made  over — stronger  and  better  than  it 
was  when  it  was  new  ? 

That’s  what  we  are  doing  for  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  wagon  owners,  making  their  old  wagons 
overby  fitting  their  running  gears  with  the  famous 

Electric  Wheels 

You  ought  to  find  out  what  this 
means  for  you.  Make  it  a  personal 
matter  and  look  into  it.  Electrics 
are  absolutely  the  best  steel 
wheels  made.  You  can  have  them 
any  width  of  tire.  Any  height 
up  to  60  inches.  We  guarantee  to 
fit  your  wagon  axle.  Let  us  ex¬ 
plain  fully.  Our  free  book  will  do 
it.  Write  for  a  copy. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Box  48  QUINCY,  ILL. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Coughs,  Distompor,  Indigestion 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy 

lakes  the  Horne  Strong  and  Willing  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

rhich  Is  Indigestion.  Send  for  Booklet  “Horse  Troub* 
s.”  Explains  fully  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
ad  Blood.  Newton’s  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

n  can  at  dealer*  or  express  prepaid. 

rHE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio  „ 


No  Tank,  No  Fan 
No  Freezing 

Wafer 
cooled  too 
— but  no  separate 
tank  to  cart  around. 

Water  cooled — but 
couldn't  bo  injured  if  the  water 
froze  solid — and  guaranteed  so. 

Stroud  as  any  engine  made  —  but 
weighs  one  third  less;  easy  to  handle. 
Always  pulls  more  than  promised. 

All  these  things  are  true  of 

NOVO 

Gasoline 

ENGINES 

2&,  3&  and  5  H.  P. 

Simplest  possible  to 
operate — all  thoroughly 
tested  and  guaranteed 
as  represented. 

Send  for  the 
NOVO  BOOKLET 
(it’s  free).  and 
will  explain  the 
Novo  improve¬ 
ments. 

HILDRETH 
MFC.  CO. 

32  Willow  St. 

Lansing, 

Mich. 


il  $1 


The  FOSS  Engine 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

We  save  you  trom 
25  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent,  on  the 
highest  grade  en¬ 
gine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  sellingf  rom 
our  factory  direct 
to  the  user,  they 
are  built  for  ser¬ 
vice,  are  easy 
starters,  and  in 
every  respect  a 
high  grade  engine.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

FOSS  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

750  PORTAGE  ST.,  KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 
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Cow  Troubles” 

Is  the  title  of  our  Book  6-A  that 
is  sent  free,  telling  how  to  relieve 
Caked  Hag,  Sore  or  Inj ured  Teat*, 
Spider  in  Teat,  Cow  Pox,  Udder 
Trouble*,  and  prevent  Heifers 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 


H 


Cows  Relief 


» 


$1.00  per  Box  _ _ 

Delivered,  or  at  Dealers’ 

O.  H.  MI  G.  CO.,  43  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

WINN’S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  9 1 .00  per 
Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.T. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays 
Fain  Does  not  Blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  D  free. 
ABSORBING,  JB.,  (mankind$1.00 

_ _  bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 

or  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Trial 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY - 

USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don’t  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  ©Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  flat  land  plow.  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  10  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 
matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CAHOON  SEED 

Saves  buying  expensive  drills.  Most 
perfect  broadcast  sower  for  all  grain 
and  grass  seed.  Accurate,  simple, 

durable.  Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  life  time. 

Saves  time,  saves  seed  and  gives  bigger  crops. 

Highest  priced  sower  made,  but  pays  for  itself  many  times  yearly.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  deliver  the  Cahoon  to  any 
express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  $4.  Send  for 
“Seed  Sowers’  Manual;”  tells  howto  produce  bigger  crops  with 
less  seed.  It’s  Free.  gt 

GOODELL  CO-  14  MAIH  St..  ANTRIM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
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Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  to  You  on 
My  Big  Free  Book 

Don’t  confuse  me  with  any  dealer  or 
catalog  house.  I  am  the  manufacturer. 
I  sell  vehicles  to  actual  users — for  less 
than  the  dealer  pays.  The  “catalog” 
house  must  buy  from  a  manufacturer. 
Then,  they  add  their  profits  before  they 
sell  to  the  user. 

I  sc.  ~e  you  all  the  middle  profits.  I 
save  buggy  buyers  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  11  years  of  success  has  proved 
that  my  plan  of  direct-dealing  is  right. 
Let  me  send  you  my  book.  I  want  you 
to  know  buggy  values  before  you  decide. 

Remember,  30  Days’  Road  Test  and  2 
Years’  Guarantee  is  back  of  any  Split 
Hickory  Vehicle  you  choose.  My  book 
will  help  you  decide  on  the  buggy  you 
want.  I’ll  send  it  at  once — all  postage 
prepaid  by  me — if  you  write  me  a  postal. 


Get  The  News  About  My 

Offers  Before  You 
Buy  a  Buggy  At  Any  Price 

I’LL  save  you  $25  to  $40  on  the  buggy  you  want  this  year.  Give 
me  the  chance  to  prove  it.  Write  for  my  book.  Pick  the  vehicle 
you  like  best — from  the  125  styles  shown.  Note  the  quality — and 
the  price.  Then  compare  my  offer  with  anybody’s. 

Buy  where  you  get  best  value.  No  matter  what  style  of  vehicle 
you  want  it’s  in  my  book.  And  I  guarantee  you  a  cash  saving  of 
25%  on  the  retail  price. 

I  am  an  actual  manufacturer.  I  buy  raw  materials  in  immense 
quantities  and  pay  cash.  So  I  make  a  big  saving  there.  Then  my 
manufacturing  cost  is  rock-bottom  because  it  is  divided  equally 
^  among  so  many  vehicles. 

No  dealer,  no  catalog  house  or  other  middleman  to  tack  on 
profits.  You  get  the  benefit  of  these  savings.  That’s  why  I  can 
guarantee — not  merely  promise — a  cash  saving  to  you  of  25%  on  any 
Split  Hickory  Vehicle. 

I’ll  let  you  prove  the  quality  by  giving  you  a 


H.  C.  PHELPS 

Manufacturer  of 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles 


30  Days 9  Road  Test  and 
2  Years *  Guarantee 

Try  my  Auto-Seat  Special  or  any  Split  Hickory  on 
your  own  roads  for  30  days.  If  it  isn’t  absolutely 
satisfactory — ship  it  right  back  and  get  every  cent  of 
your  money.  If  you  want  to  keep  it — you  are 
25  %  ahead — and  my  guarantee  protects 
you  for  2  full  years. 

More  than  that,  you  can  make 
your  own  selections  as  to  trimmings 
and  finish. 

Write  me  today.  Just  a  postal 
to  know  buggy  values.  It  will  pay 
you.  You  need  my  book  and  I’m 
glad  to  pay  postage  to  mail  it  to 
you. 

If  you  decide  to  buy  a  Split 
Hickory,  you’re  $25  to  $40  ahead — I 
guarantee  that  much  saving.  Keep 
that  at  home  in  your  own  pocket. 

Send  me  a  postal  by  next  mail. 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Co. 

Station  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 


My  1910  Auto-Seat  Baggy  With 
125  Special  Features 


Here’s  a  picture  of  it.  See  it  in  colors  in  my  book.  You  couldn’t 
buy  a  handsomer,  more  stunning  or  more  beautiful  buggy  at  any  price. 
My  price  saves  you  §26.50  or  more. 

Laminated  Auto-Seats;  extra  long  top,  water-proof;  extra  leg-room 
in  body ;  wide  seats;  Sheldon’s  genuine  French  point  springs ;  soft  auto- 
springs  in  cushion  and  back;  heavy  Australian  wool  broadcloth  up¬ 
holstering — in  fact,  every  feature  possible  to  obtain  snappy  style,  easiest 
riding  and  greatest  durability  is  in  my  1910  leader.  Finishing  touches  to 
suit  your  taste.  Get  my  book  at  once  to  see  over  125  other  styles. 


Any  Vehicle  Direct  From  My  Factory  at  a  Guaranteed  Saving  of  25% 


Pull  Your  Stumps 

No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  Hercules  pulls  them  9/1  llaue^CMAA  Tofal 
out,  roots  and  all.  Triple-power  attachment  means  mJectJf  A  F  m  mtCmm 

one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  Stump  Puller  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with 
all  bearings  and  working:  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing 
power,  making  it  extremely  light-running.  Hitch  on,  and  any  stump  is  bound  to  come 

With  This  ABI-Steei,  Triple  •Power 

HERCULES  STUMP  PULLER 

—now  sold  on  liberal  30  Days’  Free  Trial  Flan.  The  strength  is  there  and  the  power,  too. 

You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers,  but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  It  has  400 &  more  strength  than  the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  is  the  only  stump  puller 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  Three  Years 

—to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Also  pulls  good-sized  green  trees  and  hedgerows.  It  Is 
the  only  machine  for  quick  and  satisfactory  work.  Prove  it  by  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 

Don’t  Risk  Dynamite 

It’s  dangerous  and  costly.  Besides,  It  only  shatters  the  stump  and  leaves  the  roots  la 
ground  to  grow  again.  The  Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all.  Once  out  it  stays  out. 

Get  Our  Free  Books  and  Free  Trial  Offer 

also  proposition  to  first  buyers  in  each  locality  where  we  have  no  agents.  You 

need  this  Hercules  and  you  can  try  it  30  days  Free  and  save  big 
money  by  writing  us  at  once.  A  postal  will  do. 


Stronger 
Than  I 
Others] 


KvU^-Aji;- 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
230 17th  Street ,  Centerville ,  la. 
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Make  Poor  land  Good. 

Make  Good  land  Better. 

And  raise  larger,  surer  crops  by  properly  tiling  every  acre 
•  of  your  farm.  Correct  tiling  is  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  permanent  improvement  for  your  farm,  and  it  can  be 
done  best  and  quickest  by  a 

CYCLONE  TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 

-mn'!  1!™lllje  Wj1i!n  10  da>?s  more  than  repay  its  cost.  Has  a  capacity  of 
300 J.°  400  r°ds  of  ditching  a  day,  at  average  depthsup  to  2  ft.  and  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  machine.  As  easy  to  operate  as  a  gang 
plow.  Send  today  for  booklet,  < 

‘Ditching  Dollars”  with  its  ~ 
valuable  information  about  tiling. 

The  Jeschke  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  1 1  RaIIavuo  " 
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CHR.  HANSEN’S 

Danish  Butter  Color 

MAKES  PRIZE-WINNING  BUTTER 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  under  all  Pure 
Pood  Paws,  State  and  National. 

RENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  for  Cheese  Mak¬ 
ing  oil  the  Farm. 


“  THE  NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY.” 

Thus  far  we  have  put  the  names  of 
farm  papers  in  this  list.  We  now  regret 
to  add  other  papers  of  a  different  class 
to  the  nightshade  family. 

Ladies’  Horne  Journal. 

Saturday  Evening  Post. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  single  these 
papers  out,  since  nearly  all  the  magazines 
have  accepted  the  advertisement.  These 
papers  have  immense  circulation,  and  are 
probably  the  most  influential  of  their 
class.  When  the  advertisement  appeared 
our  readers  wrote  the  publisher  about  it. 
Here  is  the  reply  one  of  them  received: 

We  arc  in  receipt  of  your  recent  letter, 
directed  to  our  Philadelphia  office,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  advertisement  that  appeared  in 
the  February  issue  of  “The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal-’  from  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs. 
There  has  been  considerable  controversy 
over  the  subject  of  the  “Wonderberr.v,”  hut 
after  investigation  do  not  consider  it  very 
well  founded. 

We  enclose  herewith  a  leaflet,  giving  100 
ways  of  using  the  fruit  of  the  “Sunberry," 
the  improved  “Wonderberry,”  which  is  ad¬ 
vertised  by  Mr.  Childs.  Trusting  you  will 
find  the  statements  contained  in  this  leaf¬ 
let  correct,  we  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

(Signed)  E.  W.  Ilazen, 

Manager  New  York  Office. 

Accompanying  this  letter  there  was  ac¬ 
tually  sent  a  printed  circular  issued  by 
John  Lewis  Childs  with  this  inscription : 

“Price — with  a  packet  of  Sunberry 
seed,  20  cents.” 

“Some  time  ago  “The  Saturday 
Evening  Post”  did  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  paper  to  “boom”  the  fake 
Alaska  wheat.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  exposed  the  character  of  this 
wheat  and  the  “Post”  acknowledged  its 
error.  Had  it  gone  to  the  Department 
about  the  Sunberry  it  might  easily  have 
learned  that  the  objections  made  to  this 
nightshade  campaign  are  more  than 
“well  founded”  and  ranked  with  those  it 
accepted  for  “Alaska  wheat.” 

There  are  in  this  country  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  honorable  men  who  are  offering 
reliable  seeds  for  sale.  Without  exception 
they  have  repudiated  the  “Sunberry”  and 
refuse  to  offer  it  in  their-  catalogues.  In 
this  they  are  endorsed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment 
stations.  These  men  advertise  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  on  record 
that  their  circulars  or  catalogues  are  dis¬ 
tributed  freely  for  them.  On  the  other 
hand.  John  Lewis  Childs  is  given  special 
privileges,  for  these  papers  actually  send 
his  circulars  in  their  private  correspond¬ 
ence  !  Evidently  the  “investigation”  re¬ 
ferred  to  consisted  in  reading  the  “litera¬ 
ture”  issued  by  Mr.  Childs,  and  accepting 
his  word — and  advertising — without  fur¬ 
ther  question. 

Tobacco  Stems  for  Sheep. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  losing  my 
iambs  and  old  sheep  from  stomach  trouble. 

I  wish  to  use  the  tobacco  remedy.  Would 
you  advise  me  about  the  quantity,  kind 
and  how  to  use  it,  and  where  to  ‘get  it? 

Owens,  Va.  f.  c.  f.  h. 

If  your  sheep  are  not  suffering,  at  the 
present  time  from  the  stomach  worms,  so 
as  to  make  them  weak,  you  will  doubt¬ 
less  get  relief  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
with  their  salt,  without  more  heroic 
measures.  You  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  tobacco  in  your  State.  Any 
kind  will  do;  but  I  like  the  stems  best. 
Cut  them — or  the  leaves — into  short 
lengths,  and  put  them  with  the  salt,  about 
one-third  of  the  bulk  tobacco.  Place  this 
in  a  box,  where  they  can  have  access  to 
it  at  all  times,  protecting  it,  so  they  can¬ 
not  get  their  feet  in  the  box,  or  it  will 
become  foul  from  litter.  Give  them  no 
other  salt.  It  is  well  to  keep  it  before 
them  in  the  same  way  in  the  pasture. 
At  first  they  may  not  eat  ;t  readily,  but 
their  desire  for  salt  will  soon  get  them 
in  the  “tobacco  habit.” 

Should  they  show  signs  of  weakness 
now,  indicating  a  serious  infestation  of 
worms,  it  will  be  best  to  treat  them  with 
gasoline  which  acts  quicklv.  After  at 
least  12  hours  fast,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  give  each  sheep  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  gasoline,  with  not  more  than  three 
of  sweet  oil  or  milk.  Raise  the  head 
slightly  and  pour  it  down  slowly  from 
a.  long-necked  bottle.  Care  must  exer¬ 
cised,  not  to  strangle  the  sheep,  as  will 
be  the  case  if  the  head  is  elevated  too 
high,  or  the  sheep  thrown  down  so  that 
it  cannot  swallow,  or  it  is  given  them 
too  fast.  Repeat  the  treatment  as  above 
after  three  days.  Then  use  the  tobacco 
as  described,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  gasoline,  unless  the  sheep 
appear  to  be  suffering  seriously. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  lee  cream. 

JUNKET  RUAN1)  B  IT  T  TERMILK 
TABLETS. 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


KRESO-DIP 

FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis;  London,  Eng.;  Montreal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


‘Save-The-Horse”SpavinCure. 


8E&*_JRAPL_mB& 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  Purchasing  Commissary  U  S.  Army, 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  17th,  1909. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

I  have  great  faith  in  your  medicine.  I  cured  a  bad  tendon  on 
a,  horse  which  had  been  fired  and  seemed  beyond  all  hope.  I  also 
cured  a  sprained  tendon  in  another  horse  within  two  weeks. 
CAPTAIN  J.  N.  K ILIAN,  3d  &  Olive  Sts.,  Commissary  U.  S.  Army. 

FREEPORT  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Freeport,  L.  I.,  Nov.  29,  1909.  Enclosed  check  for  bottle  “  Save- 
The-Horse.  M  Every  horseman  around  here  thought  horse  was  in¬ 
curable,  but  don’t  think  so  now.  Here  is  what  1  have  done  with 
4*Save-The-Horse,*’  and  some  of  these  casos  were  cured  two  and 
three  years  ago,  as  you  know,  and  are  cured  to-day.  In  fact,  I 
em  not  afraid  to  undertake  any  case  without  the  guarantee. 

The  first  case  was  a  gray  mare  with  bone  spavin,  over  three 
years'  standing.  So  lame  everyone  thought  she  would  never  go 
sound  again.  In  six  weeks*  time  she  did  not  take  a  lame  step. 
Let  her  to  the  Freeport  Golf  Club  every  week  day. 

Thowiext  case  was  a  fine  blooded  horse  with  ringbone,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  friend.  In  two  months’  time  he  did  not  take  a  lame  step. 

Also  cured  a  Polo  Pony  who  was  hardly  able  to  get  out  of  the 
stable,  both  hind  legs  affected  with  the  worst  bone  spavinl  ever 
saw.  Bought  him  for  ten  dollars,  and  everyone  said  I  would  have 
to  saw  off  his  legs  and  have  new  ones  made.  The  whole  hock  was 
affected.  He  had  been  fired  and  blistered  three  times.  I  used 
Save-The-Horso,"  and  in  ten  weeks’  time  you  would  not  know 
that  he  had  ever  been  spavined,  except  for  the  marks  of  the  firing 
iron.  Have  also  cured  a  fine  saddle  horse  of  thoroughpin.  Will 
be  glad  to  see  anyone  regarding  these  cases.  CARL  DAREN  BERG, 
cr  OH  a  b°tt1°,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract, 
w  |%  .UU  Send  for  copy,  booklet  &  letters  from  business  men  & 
■  strainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
^  Thoroughpin,  Ringbone  (except  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Boek,>V indpulf.  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  &  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horso  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Exp.  paid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


‘Challenge” 
f  Wagon  Scale 

Wlfo  weighs  the  products  that  you  bny  and  sell?  ’ 

If  you  use  somebody  else’s  scales,  you’re  going 
more  or  less  “by  guesswork.”  I  nstall  an  Osgood 
Scale  of  your  own  and  KNOW  your  weights  — 
get  full  value  for  every¬ 
thing.  Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  within 
your  reach. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
Osgood  Scale  Co., 


$25 

to 

$50 


■OX  1S7  BINGHAMTON,  N.T. 


PRICE 
Cut 


s$835o 


Freight  Prepaid 


For  the  Complete  Spreader,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  beat  them  all.  Always  the 
leader,  it  now  jumps  many  more  years 
ahead  of  the  imitations,  with  19  im¬ 
proved  features,  all  found  on  no  other 
spreader.  Yet,  note  the  prices,  de¬ 
livered  to  you,  freight  prepaid:  In 

Michigan,  $83.50;  in  Indiana  or  Ohio,  $85.00;  in  Illinois,  $86.50;  in 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  or  Missouri,  $90.00.  Write  for  prices 
for  other  states.  These  prices  equal  or  beat  prices  asked  for  other 
spreaders — yet  others  are  makeshifts  when  compared  with  the 
latest  improved — 

30  Days*  Trial 


Complete 


-American  Cash  or  Credit 


— with  Trucks,  Pole 
and  Hitch,  Traction 
Band  and  every¬ 
thing,  all  for 

$83.50 

Delivered 


4  Made  in  all  sizes.  More  steel  used  than  in 
any  other  spreader;  cylinder  all  steel;  steel 
rake  and  end  gate;  simplest  feed— six  changes 
made  from  seat;  the  only  direct  chain  drive — 
no  gears;  lightest  in  draft.  Proveit.  Tryonefree. 

Our  Wagon-Box  Spreader.  $42.50 

Delivered  in  Michigan  and  only  a  trifle  more 


in  other  states.  The  limit  of  big  value 
in  a  box  spreader.  Guarantee,  trial, 
credit,  all  go  on  this,  too. 

FREE  BOOKS— The  bestpubllshed  on  value  of  man¬ 
ure;  how  to  spread,  etc.,  and  howto  buy  at th.  right 
prices  on  the  right  terms.  Shows  and  prices  the 
original  Tongueless  Disc  and  the  llnest  line  of  Culti¬ 
vators,  too.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  1605  Hastings  St., Detroit, Midi. 


The  Only  Tackle  Block  that  Will 
Lock  Without  Fail  at  Any  Angle 

Hang  it  up  straight,  upside  down,  lay  it  flat,  or  at  any  angle — you  will  always 
find  the  Burr  Automatic  Tackle  Block  ready  to  work.  Holds  the  load  at  any 
point  without  fastening  the  rope.  There  are  no  teeth,  wedges  or  eccentrics  to 
get  out  of  order  on  a 

Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block 

It  is  the  only  rope  block  that  does  not  wear  or  tear  the  rope.  It  preserves 
rope— keeping  it  smooth.  Wet  or  greasy  rope  is  held  just  as  tight  as  dry,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  this  block  at  all  time?  and  under  all  circumstances.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  four  with  a  Burr  Block.  It  is  the  most  powerful  rope 
block  on  the  market,  doing  all  that  any  expensive  chain  block  will  do.  Will 
lift  from  600  up  to  5000  pounds,  according  to  size  you  buy.  Useful  in  handling 
freight,  heavy  merchandise,  stretching  wire  fence,  unloading  crops,  lifting 
disabled  animals,  moving  furniture  or  constructing  buildings. 

The  Burr  pays  for  itself  in  extra  hired  help  saved  on  one  job.  No 
farmer  should  be  without  one.  Prices  only  70c  up  to  $4.25,  according 
to  capacity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  other  information  today  and  let  us  show  you 
how  many  uses  and  advantages  it  has  over  all  other  blocks.  You’ll 
nevefr  be  without  one  after  you  try  it.  One  block  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Write  us  now. 

BURR  MFC.  CO.,  136  Viaduct,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


AND  UPWARD 

THISOFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new. 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.  It  Is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  It  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  Is  only  5  Inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that!  The  howl  Is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  Improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  In  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


So  “K  AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low.  the  quality  Is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Run  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  In  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  It  free,  postpaid.  It  Is  richly  Illus¬ 
trated.  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion,  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent’s, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer’s)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boxl075,  BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 


The  farmer’s  real  Friend. 

Is  it  Samuel  L.  Allen  who  makes  those  won¬ 
derful  farm  and  garden  implements  that  save 
so  much  time  and  labor? 

You  don’t  say  so!  Why,  he  used  to  be  my 
neighbor  out  there  in  the  country.  I  remember 
well  when  he  worked  the  adjoining  farm  to 
mine — and  a  thrifty  farmer  he  was,  too.  I’m 
not  really  surprised  to  hear  he  has  gotten  on 
so  well,  for  he  deserves  it,  I  know. 

But  you  say  he  makes  implements  for  over 
two  million  farmers  and  gardeners,  and  has  a 
big  manufactory  in  Philadelphia  working  to 
its  full  capacity?  That  is  fine. 

Why  bless  you,  I’ve  used  these  Planet  Jr. 
labor  saving  tools,  as  they  are  called,  for  years. 

In  fact  you  couldn’t  get  me  to  use 
anything  else.  But  I  never 
dreamed  they  were  the  invention 
of  my  old  neighbor,  Samuel  Allen. 
I  might  have  known  it,  though,  if 
I  had  only  stopped  to  think. 

I  remember  how  he  used  to  be  always  mak¬ 
ing  experiments  with  his  own  inventions  in 
garden.  He  never  seemed  satisfied  to 
plod  along  with  the  crude,  hard-work¬ 
ing  implements  that  we  had  in 
those  days.  That  accounts 
for  his  success. 
He  had  an  idea, 

.  and  stuck  to  it 
!  till  he  produced 
something  of 
lasting  benefit  to 
farmers  and  gardeners 
everywhere.  And  they 
evidently  know  a  good  thing 
■when  they  see  it.  I’ve  used  that  No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Double- Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow  for  some 
time  and  couldn’t  get  along  without  it.  It  combines  almost 
every  useful  garden  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running, 
simply  adjusted  implement.  It  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the 
seed  in  drills  or  hills  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls 
down,  and  marks  out  the  next  row.  And  it  works  to  perfection 
as  a  wheel- hoe,  cultivator,  and  plow.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  labor-saving  implements  that  are  the  product  of  Samuel 
Allen’s  thought,  is  it?  We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  revolu¬ 
tionizing  farming  methods  and  taking  away  the  drudgery. 

I  wouldn’t  like  to  call  any  farmer  or  gardener  a  back  num¬ 
ber  who  hasn't  at  least  one  of  these  implements  on  his  farm, 
but  I  certainly  think  he  is  neglecting  his  own  interests  if  he 
isn’t  progressive  enough  to  send  for  the  illustrated  56-page  cat¬ 
alogue  of  1910  Planet  Jr.  implements  issued  by  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Box  ]]07V,  Philadelphia,  which  they  send  free  upon 
request.  WILLIAM  BATES.  , 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Killing  Culti- 
vntorn.  You  can  ilo  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  tliat  mako  this  possible. 
Hoes  vre  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad-  .  .  r, 

vantages  in  our  ^  a  \  v : 
IRON  AGE 

Bo  ok- it’s 

FREE. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-C.  6RENL0CH,  H.  J. 


EXCELSIOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Hand  GUL  T/VA  TOR 

Runs  50  per  cent  easier  and  works 
100  per  cent  better  than  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  hoes  with  putented  adjust* 
ment  for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
pointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
hand  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely. Money  back  if  notsutisfied 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior  Seeders, Bone-cutters, etc. 
Write  to-day. 

Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
1206  Cherry  St.f  Erie,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

./'V-  
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A  STRING  OF  “COMING  OHIO  FARMERS.” 


the  Spring  and  received  the  scant  till¬ 
age  when  there  was  a  broken  day  from 
some  other  job,  and  lived  and  worked 
as  a  farmer  boy  until  of  age.  I  recall 
the  hot  August  days  that  I  have  spent 
pulling  weeds  in  the  pea  patch,  and  with 
that  recollection  in  my  mind  I  argued 
that  it  would  take  no  more  plant  food 
to  grow  a  crop  of  vegetables  than  a 
crop  of  weeds,  and  decided  that  so  far 
as  I  could  I  would  keep  all  my  land 
busy  all  the  season.  It  had  been  a 
score  of  years  since  I  had  a  garden  be¬ 
fore,  so  that  I  knew  I  would  have  to 
learn  from  experience.  My  returns  from 
the  garden  follow  by  years: 


loor. . . 

Sold. 

Used,  gave 
away,  etc. 

Total. 

1906. . 

_  38.53 

844.00 

82.53 

190? . 

_  50.00 

29.74 

79.74 

]  90S . 

33.28 

104.20 

1909 . 

34.84 

113.25 

I  have  endeavored  each  year  to  sur¬ 
pass  best  previous  record,  and  have 
succeeded  in  so  doing  three  out  of  four 
times;  the  exception,  1907,  was  a  very 
cold  Spring,  from  a  month  to  six  weeks 
later  than  usual.  This  handicap  I  was 
unable  to  overcome  during  the  season, 
and  fell  a  little  short  of  the  record  of 
1906.  This  object  to  beat  the  record 
adds  zest  to  the  game.  I  use  a  Planet 
Jr.  wheel  hoe,  and  the  work  is  done 
with  that,  and  I  should  think  that  the 
conditions  were  fair  for  a  comparison 


that  the  calf  was  coming  two,  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  her  tied  up  for  nearly 
four  months,  because  I  had  no  place  to 
turn  her  out.  She  had  her  first  calf  when 
she  was  26  months  old  and  she  gave  4,894 
pounds  of  milk.  I  think  she  would  have 
done  better,  had  it  not  been  for  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  colds  which  affected  her  along 
with  all  my  other  cows.  She  has  had 
her  second  calf  and  in  38  days  has  given 
1,215  pounds  of  milk.  Her  mother  last 
year  gave  8,243  pounds.  I  think  the  heifer 
was  worth  raising,  and  if  I  lost  her  I 
should  feel  something  the  way  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Egypt  felt  when  the  slaughter  of 
the  first-born  was  announced. 

Massachusetts.  louis  s.  cox. 

COMING  OHIO  FARMERS. 

On  page  one  of  this  year’s  volume  we 
printed  a  picture  of  some  coming  berry 
pickers  in  Pennsylvania.  Now,  above, 
we  can  show  some  coming  farmers  that 
they  are  raising  in  and  around  Green, 
Ohio.  No,  we  cannot  state  that  these 
10  youngsters  all  belong  to  one  family. 
That  would  be  too  much  to  expect  even 
for  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  There  are 
eight  different  families  represented  in  the 
back  of  old  Topsey.  There  is  a  form 
of  co-operation  which  we  hope  will  last. 
If  these  10  children  can  grow  up  with 
common  feelings  and  hope  for  the  best 
there  is  in  farm  life,  they  will  help  the 
State  of  Ohio.  There  may  be  several 
presidents  in  this  long  line — Ohio  has 
been  doing  such  things  with  startling 
regularity.  And  those  little  folks  are 
upon  a  strong  foundation  for  old  Topsey 
has  been  doing  duty  as  work  horse  and 
driver  for  the  past  16  years.  We  certainly 
hope  these  “coming  farmers”  will  never 
be  classed  as  has  beens. 


The  DE  LAVAL  is  the  BUSINESS  MAN’S  Cream 
Separator,  and  the  men  who  use  cream  separators 
AS  A  BUSINESS  use  the  DE  LAVAL.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  a  dozen  different  makes  of  creamery 
or  factory  separators  in  use.  Today  over  98  per 
cent,  of  the  world’s  creameries  use  DE  LAVAL 
separators  alone,  and  no  effort  is  longer  made  to 
sell  any  other  kind. 

It  means  a  difference  of  several  thousand  dollars  a 
year  whether  a  DE  LAVAL  or  some  other  make  of 
separator  is  used  in  a  creamery,  and  users  of  Factory 
separators  have  found  that  they  either  had  to  use 
DE  LAVAL  separators  or  get  out  of  business. 
They  could  not  meet  competition  otherwise.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  other  makes  of  separators  have  been  thrown 
onto  the  scrap  heap  in  consequence. 

Exactly  the  same  differences  exist,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  the  use  of  FARM  separators.  But'the  farm 
user  doesn’t  know  it.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
can’t  tell  when  he  is  wasting  $50.  or  $100.  a  year 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  product  through  the  use 
of  an  inferior  separator. 

But  every  FARM  user  of  a  separator  KNOWS 
that  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  a  DE 
LAVAL  separator  with  the  milk  of  a  creamery  it 
must  PAY  relatively  well  to  do  so  on  the  farm.  No 
amount  of  argument  can  get  around  that  unanswerable 
conclusion. 

HENCE  THE  DE  LAVAL  IS  THE  BUSINESS 
MAN’S  CREAM  SEPARATOR  ON  THE  FARM 
AS  WELL  AS  IN  THE  CREAMERY. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 
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AN  AMERICAN  SMALL  GARDEN. 

About  a  year  ago  I  saw  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  under  the  head  of  Rural- 
isms,  about  the  market  gardeners  of 
Paris,  founded  on  the  report  furnished 
our  government  by  one  of  the  American 
consuls  located  there.  That  article  set 
me  to  figuring,  as  I  have  a  little  vege¬ 
table  garden  which  I  till  and  thought  it 
was  doing  right  well  for  me.  I  thought 
I  would  wait  to  hear  from  some  Amer¬ 
ican  on  this  subject  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  grow  another  season’s  crop.  Last 
May  I  also  heard  Senator  Nicholls  of 
New  Jersey  pay  a  very  high  compliment 
to  the  French  market  gardeners.  I 
have  watched  The  R.  N.-Y.  pretty 
closely,  and  no  one  ^eems  to  have 
spoken  up  for  America  yet,  so  I  will 
just  give  a  brief  account  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  my  little  garden,  size  77 
x  45  feet ;  that  is  my  lot  is  45  feet  front 
and  I  use  77  feet  of  the  rear  of  it  for 
my  garden. 

1  have  a  privet  hedge  on  the  division 
line  each  side  with  my  neighbor.  Five 
years  ago  I  moved  into  this  house  which 
was  a  new  one.  The  front  of  my  lot, 
extending  half  the  depth  of  the  garden, 
had  been  graded  down  before  the  house 
was  built,  so  that  over  half  of  my  gar¬ 
den  the  top  soil  varied  in  thickness  from 
nothing  to  four  or  five  inches,  with  a 
rather  stony  gravel  underneath  it.  I 
mention  this  to  show  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  I  started  my  garden.  I  was 
born  on  a  grain  farm  where  the  garden 
was  generally  plowed  the  last  thing  in 


with  the  French.  While  my  garden  is' 
only  .125  of  an  acre,  I  could  farm  two 
acres  just  as  closely  as  I  do  it.  I  have 
no  cold  frames,  hotbeds  or  glass  in 
any  form,  and  with  the  exception  of 
growing  my  early  tomato  plants  in  the 
house,  everything  is  grown  outdoors, 
with  the  season  extended  from  April  1 
until  frost  in  September. 

I  will  give  you  a  sample  year’s  pro¬ 
duct,  1909 :  Scullions,  $1.03 ;  tomato 
plants,  $3.95;  Spring  radish,  $4.16;  Fall 
radish,  $8.53;  Winter  radish,  $3.93;  let¬ 
tuce,  $9.36 ;  spinach,  $2.10 ;  egg  plant, 
54  cents;-  Lima  beans,  $2.15;  onions, 
81  cents ;  squashes,  77  cents ;  strawber¬ 
ries,  $7.66;  corn,  $5.52;  peas,  $6.51; 
beets,  $19.95;  green  beans,  $1.66;  wax 
beans,  $1.35;  cucumbers,  $1.62;  cabbage, 
$1.11;  tomatoes,  $12.58;  celery,  $14.65; 
rhubarb,  36  cents;  potatoes,  $1.05;  par¬ 
snips,  $1.45;  turnips,  20  cents;  peppers, 
25  cents ;  total,  $113.25,  at  the  rate  of 
$1415.62.5  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  know  enough  yet  to  grow  any  wonder¬ 
ful  crop;  I  just  keep  the  ground  busy 
all  the  time.  I  have  to  attend  to  my 
garden  after  working  eight  hours  per 
day  at  my  regular  work. 

STANTON  KIRKBRIDE. 

A  “HEIFER’S  CALF”  MAKES  GOOD. 

I  see  that  the  question  has  been 
brought  up  as  to  raising  calves  from 
heifers.  I  have  a  fine,  large  cow,  grade 
Holstein.  I  bred  her  for  the  first  time  to 
a  registered  Ayrshire  bull.  When  she 
dropped  a  pretty  heifer  calf,  I  decided  to 
raise  it,  largely  out  of  respect  for  its 
grandmother.  My  foreman  shook  his 
head  and  smiled  wisely.  He  also  showed 
his  contempt  for  my  decision  by  naming 
the  calf  Sweepstake.  During  the  Winter 
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Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
H.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Tremendous  Capacity 
gQQ  2  1-2  Tops  Up. 

FREE 

Send  Name 
Today  Sure 

LET  US  MAKE  YOU  A  PRICE 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  DIRECT  to  YOU 

Greatest  of  all  handy  wagons— tremendous  capacity,  2  1-2  tons 
up.  Practically  indistructi  ble — lighter  in  weight  than  old- 
style  wooden  wagons.  Investigate  before  buying  any  wagon. 

R  I?  p  f' F)  HANDY  WAGON— 5  Years’  Guar- 
s  an,e£:  30  D*y*’  Free  Trial — Satisfac- 

ALL  -  STEEL  tion  or  Money  Back. 

Senfi  your  name  today  for  astonishingly  low  direct-to-you 
prices— and  New,  Big  Color-Illustrated  TREE  BOOK  before 
you  buy  any  wagon— WRITE  NOW. 

6REESE  BROS.  CO.,  Wagon  Dept.  214  ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


||w  tbe  UNADILLA 

SILO 

The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  4tTWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS ”  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UMDILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


DirigoSplined  Silos 

Best  grade  lumber  and 
tightest  construction. 
Write  us,  mentioning  this  paper, 

STEVENS  TANK  A  TOWER 
COMPANY 

145  Turner  St.,  AUBURN,  Me. 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 

GUTTERS 


“The  Complete  Machine."  Don't  buy  an 
ensilage  cutter  untilyou  have  read  our  catalog. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  C0„  65  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  NA. 


Horse  Clipping  Machine 

Farm  horses  need  clipping  occasionally.  Horse  ex¬ 
perts  say  and  prove  that.  They  work  better,  sleep 
better,  and  keep  in  better  condition  when  the  thick 
coat  of  hairis  removed.  They  arelessliable  to  catch 
cold  after  a  hard  day’s  work  as  they  dry  out  quicker. 

$7.50  is  for  the  Stewart  No.  1  complete,  ready  for 
use,  and  includes  six  feet  of  highest  grade  flexible 
shaft  and  the  famous  Stewart  One-nut  Tension  Knife. 

CLIP  YOUR  HORSES  WITH  A  STEWART 

If  you  want  a  low  priced  machine  we  can  sell  you 
one  for  $5.00.  This  is  the  best  machine  made  except 
the  Stewart  No.  1.  If 
you  want  the  BEST 
VALUE  you  NEED 
the  STEWART  No.  1 
HALL  BEARING 
Horse  Clipping  Mach¬ 
ine. 

Complete  for  $7.50 

We  have  made  the 
Stewart  so  that  any 
person  can  clip  horses 
by  guiding  the  knives 
over  the horse  whilet  he 
crank  is  turned.  We 
have  made  the  Stewart 
durable  enough  to  last 
alifetiine  by  enclosing 
working  parts  away 
from  dirt  and  dust,  and 
cutting  the  gears  from 
the  solid  steel  bar  and 
making  them  file  hard. 
We  have  made  it  of  so 
few  parts  that  we  can 
sellit  for  $7.50,  the  low¬ 
est  price  ever  made  on 
a  truly  good  clipping 
machine. 

Order  from  your  dealer 
or  send  your  order  aud 
$2.00  to  us  and  receive 
^  machine  C.  O.  D. 

for  balance. 
Catalog  on 
request 

ORDER 
TODAY 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

143  LA  SALLE  AVE.,  Chicago 


THE  RURAL 

Ration  for  Holstein  Herd. 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  a  Holstein 
herd  of  dairy  cows,  from  the  following? 
Corncob  meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
cotton-seed  meal.  As  roughage  we  have 
Timothy  hay,  corn  stover  and  silage. 

Kapidan,  Va.  c.  h.  m. 

The  following  ration  will  produce 
very  good  results  when  fed  to  good 
Holstein  cows,  although  if  is  not  what 
is  called  a  scientifically  balanced  ration, 
as  it  is  a  little  too  wide :  40  pounds 
silage.  12  pounds  corn  stover  or  eight 
pounds  hay,  five  pounds  corn  and  cob 
meal,  four  pounds  wheat  bran,  three 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  two  pounds 
ground  oats.  While  this  ration  has  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  about  1 :6.5  it  is  as 
narrow  as  the  combination  should  be 
made  for  practical  use.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  either  ground  oats  or 
wheat  bran  in  the  above  ration  if  bought 
at  their  present  market  prices,  for  the 
reason  that  dried  brewers'  or  distillers’ 
grains  or  malt  sprouts  can  usually  be 
purchased  at  more  reasonable  prices, 
quality  considered.  c.  s.  G. 

A  Hen  Ration. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  ration  for 
six  hens,  18  pullets  and  a  cock?  Morning, 
a  wet  mash  of  two  quarts  bran,  one  quart 
cornmeal  and  a  good  one-half  pint  of  beef 
scrap  mixed  in  boiling  water.  At  noon, 
one  quart  mixed  cracked  corn,  barley  and 
wheat ;  night,  three  pints  to  two  quarts  of 
cracked  corn.  They  have  the  table  scraps 
also,  hut  we  have  only  a  small  family. 

ltumford,  It.  I.  p.  w.  t. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules 
as  to  the  amount  of  feed  for  a  certain 
number  of  hens,  as  large  hens  eat  more, 
as  a  rule,  than  small  hens,  and  laying 
hens  eat  more  than  they  do  when  not 
laying.  The  worst  feature  of  your 
method  of  feeding  is  that  you  fill  your 
fowls  up  with  a  big  feed  of  warm  mash 
in  the  morning  so  they  have  no  desire 
or  incentive  to  scratch  or  exercise. 
They  are  not  hungry,  so  they  simply 
stand  around  on  one  foot  or  sit  on  the 
perches  all  day.  Such  hens  are  not 
profitable.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
feed  your  noon  feed,  corn,  barley  and 
wheat,  early  in  the  morning.  It  should 
be  scattered  in  the  litter  on  the.  floor 
making  the  hens  work  for  at  least  two 
hours  to  get  their  breakfast.  This 
exercise  warms  them  up  naturally  and 
starts  their  blood  to  circulating  faster. 
They  will  then  be  ready  for  the  mash 
at  noon,  and  no  harm  can  come  from 
feeding  it  if  you  are  careful  not  to  feed 
too  much,  only  just  what  will  be  eaten 
up  clean  in  10  or  la  minutes  should  be 
given.  The  night  feed  should  be  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  litter  on  the  floor  at  least 
an  hour  before  sundown.  All  the  whole 
or  cracked  grain  the  fowls  will  eat 
should  be  given  at  this  time.  Of  course 
provision  must  he  made  for  green  feed 
of  some  kind  every  day  and  grit, 
crushed  oyster  shells  and  fresh  water 
should  always  be  accessible. 

C.  S.  G. 

A  Dairy  Ration. 

Give  a  ration  for  dairy  cows  say  1,000- 
pound  cows,  from  the  feeds  to  be  obtained 
here,  a  very  limited  number.  We  can  obtain 
the  following  at  prices  given  :  Bran,  wheat, 
$30  per  ton  ;  ship  stuff,  $36;  cornmeal  $36 ;  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  $40;  dried  beet  pulp,  $28; 
cotton  hulls.  $20 ;  mixed  hay,  $23. 

Danville,  Va.  ‘  j.  t.  w. 

You  certainly  cannot  afford  to  pay  $36 
per  ton  for  cornmeal  and  ship  stuff  un¬ 
less  you  are  getting  more  than  four 
cents  a  quart  for  your  milk.  Neither 
would  it  pay  to  buy  cotton  hulls  at  $20 
per  ton.  when  they  analyze  but  little 
over  one  per  cent  of  protein.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  fill  the  cows  up  on  hay  at 
$23  per  ton,  although  that  is  very  high. 
The  following  balanced  ration  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  practical  combination 
I  can  make  from  the  feeds  mentioned : 


NEW-YORKER 


Dry 

matter 

Feeding  stuff. 

18  lbs  mixed 

hay  . 15.678 

4  lbs  wheat 

bran  .  3.52 

4  lbs.  dried 
beet  pulp...  3.744 
3  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal .  .  2.76 


Digestible  Nutrients. 

Carbohy- 
d  r  a  t  e  a 
Protein  and  Fat. 


.759 

.488 

.272 

1.116 


8.325 

1.812 

2.616 

1.332 


20.1 


02 


2.635  14.0J5 


While  this  is  an  expensive  ration, 
costing  over .  38  cents  a  day  for  each 
cow,  it  should  only  be  fed  to  those 
which  give  from  15  to  20  quarts  of  milk 
a  day.  For  cows  giving  a  smaller 
amount  of  milk  less  feed  can  be  given. 
It  would  be  advisable,  however,  to  mix 
the  grain  in  the  proportions  given  except 
for  cows  which  are  within  three  or 
four  months  of  parturition  and  for  at 
least  two.  weeks,  thereafter,  during  which 
time  the  cotton-seed  meal  should  be 
omitted.  In  starting  to  feed  cotton-seed 
meal  or  any  concentrated  feed  always 
begin  with  a  very  little  and  increase 
very  gradually.  This  is  where  the  skill 
of  the  feeder  is  tried  to  its  utmost. 

G.  S.  G. 


GREEN  ^MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
staves.  Patent  air-tight 
door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 
Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

888  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 


SILOS 

The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur- 

Bass  all  others  in  Strength, 
'urability,  Convenience. 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 

Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 
AlsoSilo  Filling  Machinery. 

Catalog*  Tree. 

.  HARDER  MFG.  CO..  BOX  11,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-8AVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tha 
Inter  national  Silo  Co«9  Box  13,  Linesrllle,  P». 


32  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 


Get 

Our 

Book 

Free 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 

The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  work.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.  syrna§use 


With  progressive  farmers  it  is  no 

longer  a  question  of  whether  or  not  to  buy 

a  manure  spreader.  Good  spreaders  have  already  proved  their  value. 
The  real  question  is — which  one  will  net  you  the  most  profit? 

The  I  H  C  line  answers  that  question.  Among  the  many  styles 
and  sizes,  you  will  find  one  that  just  meets  your  needs. 

1 H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

embody  all  that  is  best  in  manure  spreader  construction — all  that 
makes  for  greatest  manure  profits.  They  have  strength  in  abundance 
to  withstand  the  hardest  usage;  they  are  simple,  sure  and  steady  in 
operation;  they  work  perfectly  with  fertilizer  in  any  condition;  they 
are  exceedingly  light  in  draft. 

-  IHC  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  three  styles;  each  style  is 
made  in  three  sizes,  ranging  from  30  to  70  bushels  capacity.  Corn 
King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  spreaders  are  of  the  return  apron  type; 
Clover  Leaf  manure  spreaders  have  endless  aprons.  Two  styles  of 
feed  are  furnished — either  ratchet  or  double  pawl  worm  gear.  There 
is  an  I  H  C  to  suit  each  requirement— large  sizes  for  large  operations, 
medium  sizes  for  the  average  farmer,  small  sizes  for  orchards,  vine¬ 
yards  for  every  condition.  IHC  spreaders  have  lime  hoods  to 
spread  commercial  fertilizers;  drilling  attachments  to  distribute  man¬ 
ure  in  rows.  Whatever  IHC  spreader  you  buy  will  pulverize  and 
spread  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer  perfectly.  You  will  find  it 
durable,  and  it  will  net  you  big  dividends  on  your  investment. 

.  Manure  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  but  it  must  be  handled  and  spread 
right  or  most  of  its  value  is  wasted.  You  must  have  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader 
to  get  100  per  cent  value  out  of  the  manure.  IHC  spreaders  are  doubling  the 
crops  of  others.  The  one  that  suits  your  needs  will  do  it  for  you. 

See  the  local  International  agent  to  get  our  catalogue  and  full  information. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

^  IINCOR  POR  AXE.D)  * 

it  CHICAGO  USA 


.'^rosperit.  /  mk 
y>n>. */*/■"  H 
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A  GARDEN  PLAN. 

This  sketch  which  I  send  you  herewith 
is  of  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden.  It 
was  conceded  by  all  those  who  saw  it 
to  be  the  finest  and  at  the  same  time  a 
profitable  and  useful  one.  The  size  of 


A  GARDEN  PLAN, 

this  garden  was  15  feet  square.  The 
two  outside  rows  which  for  a  border 
were  bush  beans  planted  in  hills  and 


greenhouse.  Seeds  germinate  fairly  readily 
if  sown  about  one-half  jncli  deep,  and  kept- 
moist.  After  the  seedlings  are  out  of 
the  ground  they  should  be  thinned  down  to 
two  or  three  inches  apart. 

One  reason  for  sowing  in  a  cold  frame 
or  greenhouse  is  that  it  lias  appeared  to  ns 
that  the  seedlings  require  a  rather  long  sea¬ 
son  to  mature.  The  plants  will  attain  a 
height,  or  rather  a  length  (as  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  weak  at  the  bottom  and  fall 
over  like  pea  vines)  of  a  foot  or  18  inches. 
These  vines  probably  will  not  blossom,  at 
least  thev  never  have  with  me,  but  will 
produce  small  tubers.  The  tubers  formed 
on  these  plants  will  range  from  the  size  of 
garden  peas  to  that  of  cherries.  I  suppose 
that  one  should  keep  the  tubers  from  each 
of  these  seedling  plants  separate,  as  each 
plant,  in  all  probability,  will  produce  what 
is  practically  a  separate  variety  of  potato. 
Our  practice,  however,  is  simply  to  dig  these 
tubers  and  the  second  year  to  keep  the  hills 
separate.  The  tubers  will  need  to  be  kept 
dormant  for  quite  a  time  after  digging  be¬ 
fore  they  will  sprout. 

The  second  year,  or  the  first  year  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  tubers,  more  or  less  trouble  will  be 
experienced  from  insects  attacking  the 
plants,  as  these  plants  are  not  as  resistant 
as  the  varieties  grown  for  market.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  one  out  of  a  hundred 
of  these  varieties  will  be  good  enough  to 
make  it  desirable  to  save  after  the  second 
year.  About  three  seasons  are  required  to 
bring  the  tubers  from  seed  to  full  size.  We 
have  produced  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  some  very  fine-looking  potatoes  in  this 
way,  but  so  far,  we  have  not  produced  any¬ 
thing  which  we  consider '  superior,  or  even 
equal  to  Pearl.  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  T’eaeli- 
blow.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to  get  one  variety 
out  of  a  million  seedlings  that  was  as  good 
as  any  of  these  named  varieties  we  should 
think ‘that  we  were  getting  valuable  results. 


quite  close  together  thus  making  a  good 
looking  border.  The  four  rows  marked 
one  on  sketch  are  tomatoes,  six  plants  in 
each  row.  The  four  rows  marked  two 
are  lettuce.  Then  come  four  rows  of 
beets  marked  three  and  lastly  are  four 
rows  of  onions  marked  four.  This 
makes  36  rows  in  all.  Now  here  is  a 
little  innovation  in  gardening.  If  on 
light  sandy  soil  dig  a  trench  about  five 
inches  deep  for  each  row  and  place  in 
the  bottom  of  each  one  building  paper, 
or  even  old  newspapers  will  do.  Cover 
this  with  soil  and  on  that  place  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  This  paper  will  prevent  and 
hold  the  moisture  and  fertilizer  from 
going  through  the  soil  on  light  sandy 
ground.  d.  f.  h. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Potato  Seed  and  Seedlings. 

How  shall  I  handle  potato  balls  to  get 
tubers  next  year?  J.  J. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

I  have  raised  nine  potato  plants  this 
last  year  from  a  package  of  seed.  Potatoes 
are  from  the  size  of  a  garden  pea  to  the  size 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  potatoes  showing  all 
eolors,  even  to  black.  How  should  I  pro¬ 
ceed  this  Spring  in  planting  them?  Should 
they  be  started  in  hotbed,  or  planted  in 
the  open  field  like  other  potatoes?  One 
plant  had  101  potatoes  on  it.  u.  m. 

Sheldon,  Vt. 


Ailing  Norway  Spruce. 

I  desire  advice  in  regard  to  a  Norway 
spruce.  There  is  something  wrong  with  it. 
Some  of  the  limbs  are  dying,  and  it  does 
not  grow  as  fast  as  the  others.  The  soil 
is  sandy  gravel.  I  cannot  find  any  grubs  or 
borers.  ‘  Does  it  need  some  fertilizer?  If  so 
what  kind?  a.  l.  s. 

Waverly,  N.  Yr. 

Old  stable  manure  is  about  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  spruce  trees,  as  it  acts  as  a  mulch 
as  well  as  yielding  fertility.  We  would 
remove  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  soil  and 
cover  with  five  or  six  inches  of  good  yard 
manure,  protecting  with  wire  netting  if 
necessary  to  keep  fowls  out.  The  manure 
should  be  applied  ns  far  out  as  the  branches 
extend.  It  might  be  well  to  apply  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  fine  ground  bone  before  putting  on 
the  manure. 


The,.  Only  Harrow  That  Will 
Crush,  Cut,  Lift, Turn,  Smooth 

and  Level,  i *  LOWEST  PRICED, 
In  ONE  -  Vf  LIGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation 


RIDING  HARROW 
MADE 


The  only  harrow  suited 
to  every  farmer’s  needs,  every 
kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.  It  is  the 


ACME 


Pulverizing*Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler 


in  reply  to  these  and  other  questions  we 
repeat  part  of  an  article  by  I’rof.  E.  R. 
Bennett  which  we  printed  last  Pall. 

Collecting  the  seed  is  done  the  same  way 
as  tomato  seed  is  gathered.  We  take  the 
fruits,  crush  them  in  a  jar  with  water,  and 
allow  them  to  stand  a  few  days  to  ferment. 
This  fermentation  separates  the  seed  from 
the  pulp,  and  then,  with  a  little  stirring, 
the  seed  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  after 
which  they  may  be  easily  washed  out  and 
cleaned  from  all  pulp.  A  couple  of  quarts 
of  the  fruits  will  produce  an  ounce  or  two 
of  seed — probably  make  from  15,000  to 
.‘10,000  potato  seeds.  These  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  It  is 
not  desirable,  however,  to  follow  this  course, 
as  the  young  seedlings  are  very  tender,  and 
if  not  protected  very  carefully  from  insect 
pests,  such  as  the  Colorado  Potato  beetle 
and  the  little  black  flea-beetle,  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  destroyed  before  they  are  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  or 
beds  in  a  cold  frame  or  hothouse.  We  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  sowing  in  beds  in  the 


When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
harrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it, 
yon  will  understand_  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Not  an  Inch  of  soil  escapes  tho  sharp  sloping  knives 
and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chop¬ 
ping  the  sod  or  trash  burled  by  the  plow  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  buried,  instead  of  dragging  it  to  suface 

Sizes  From  3  ft.  to  WA  ft.  Wide 

The  Acme  is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made. 
Guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  Made  of  steel  and  iron.  Ask  your  Dealer — or 
write  to  our  General  Agent*  for  prices  and  New 

PFree  Catalog;  also  containing  valuable  articles  by 
experts  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soli.” 

!  GENERAL  AGENTS 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse  N.  Y- 
and 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  OO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

manufactured  by  DUANE  H.  NASH  {Incorporated) 
137  Central  Ave.  Millington,  N.  J. 


Which  One  Will  You 
Test  on  Your  Farm 
for  Ninety  Days  7 

Freight  Prepaid 

Which  will  you  try,  10  Days'  Free  or  90  Days’  Ap¬ 
proval  'lest.' 

Any  capacity  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour, 
according  to  your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  £25.00 
to  £50.00  on  the  price. 

The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  "Bath 
of  Oil”  like  a  $5,000  automobile — Feature  worth  850.00  alone. 

— Automatically  oils  itself — Pour  oil  at  the  top,oncc  a  month 
from  your  oil  jug  or  can — No  danger  of  running  dry.  or 
it  like  others  — No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  t\ 

Dust-proof  —  Danger-proof — All  gears  enclosed — simple 
standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 


-GALLOWAY’S 


high  grade  standard  cream 

Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank — worth  $15-00  alone. 

Easiest  to  clean  and  the  lew  parts  come  out  easy  and 
can’t  get  back  out  of  place. 

—Easiest  to  run— high  crank — low  tank.  With  no  high 
uxting  and  no  “back-breaking”  cranking. 

Gets  the  finest  quality  cream  and  all  of  it — no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

““Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 

Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substantial, 
as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 


but 


th  In  OH” 


and 


SEPARA TORS 

— Eet  me  send  you  my  Big  New  Sep¬ 
arator  Book — post  paid — Free,  so  you  and  your  wife 
the  boys  and  girls  can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of 
my  separators  under  my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of  the 
highest  priced  $85-00  and  $110.00  separators  sold  by 
anybody  today — makers — catalog  houses  -  dealers — jobbers 
or  anybody  else.  Write  me  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Prea. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

BB3  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


“34  Potatoes  to  the  Bushel,  weighing  61  lbs.” 

“  I  am  sending  a  sample  bushel  of  potatoes  weighing  6i  lbs.,  and  made  up 
of  34  in  number,  to  your  agents  from  whom  I  bought  your  fertilizer.  The 
yield  is  about  300  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  point  is  they  were  grown  from  a 
poor  seeding  on  an  abandoned  farm.  I  used  one  ton  of  Swift’s  Potato  Grower  per 
acre  and  am  gready  pleased  with  Swift’s  Animal  Fertilizers.” 

Oct.  26,  1909.  FAXON  BROWN,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

“  Not  a  Rotten  Potato  in  the  Whole  Field.” 

“  While  the  season  was  very  dry  this  past  year,  your  Swift’s  Special  Potato  Fertilizer 
did  the  work.  It  was  so  dry  that  some  of  my  neighbors  advised  ploughing  in  the  crop 
July  1st,  but  I  kept  on  cultivating  and  spraying  it  just  the  same,  and  had  a  yield  of 
nearly  300  bushels  per  acre  of  large  smooth  potatoes  with  very  few  small  ones,  and  there 
was  not  a  rotten  potato  in  the  whole  field.  I  applied  three  tons  on  a  little  more  than 
three  acres  of  land  and  used  no  other  manure  on  ground  that  was  badly  worn  out.” 
Dec.  3,  1909.  GEORGE  A.  MURCH,  Old  Orchard,  Maine. 

See  local  agents  or  send  for  prices.  Our  terms  are  easy  and  our  prices  right. 

Swift  s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Go  ■  g  Poultry  Supplies,  ““  40  North  Market  St.,  Boston. 

A  handy  booklet  of  useful  information  Sent  Free.  ' 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


We  make  the  best  New  York  State  Standard  quality  Wagons  and 
sell  them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


No.  190— Runabout 


Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


No.290-  Buckboard 
Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber’s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding  guar¬ 
antee  for  one  year  from  date  of 
purchase. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to 
you  for  free  examination  and 
approval.  No  deposit  or  references 
required. 

Sale  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever. 
Every  wagon  will  reach  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,-or  it  can  be  returned 
to  us  at  our  expense. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Showing  1 50  styles  of  wagons 
and  50  styles  of  Harness.  Every 
approved  pattern  is  shown  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices. 


No.  118— Top  Buggy 
Fully  as  good  as  retails  for 
$70.  Will  give  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 


No.  350 — Handy  Wagon 
Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $65. 


FREE!  $6.00  Blanket  for  Early  Orders.  FREE! 

WTith  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  April  1st,  we  give  absolutely  free,  a  handsome  all- 
wool  street  blanket.  It's  worth  S&l.UU.  Don’t  miss  it.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  A  MAN  -  ARE  YOU  MY  MAN? 


I  WANT  A  MAN  who  knows  the  profit  in  buying,  selling'  and 
Weight,  who  will  be  the  first  one  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  intro- 
price  on  my  Steel  Frame  Pitless  Farm  Scale,  which  I  have  just 
This  5  ton  scale  has  new  compound  beam  and  beam  box,  free.  To 
who  will  help  me  continue  my  45  years  fight  against  all  scale 
ment  trusts,  I  will  send  a  scale 
approval  with  full  information 
and  no  obligation  to  keep  if  not 
exactly  as  represented  in  writing. 

The  first  man  gets  the  introduc¬ 
tory  price. 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight” 

123  Lee  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


feeding  by 
ductory 
patented, 
such  a  man 
and  imple- 
entirely  on 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 


CHATHAM 


NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  inoney-makcr  is  yours,  for  ~0 days’  use,  anyway, 
no  mutter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 
I’ll  iiay  the  freight.  I  don't  want  any  money 
— any  deposit — any  contract.  All  1  want  is  your 
to  ship  you  a — 

FANNING  MILL.  SEED 
GRADER and CLEANER 

Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
price— on  easy  terms.  I  think  you'll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops — neces¬ 
sary  when  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK.  No.  104,  win  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
you  ray  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Book  No.  104.  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell.  President,  THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.. 
Detroit.  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore. ;  Kanaas  City,  Mo. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


If  you  keep  it— 
take  a  year  to 
pay  me. 


flO  RITYC  A  I TTOM fA O  T  T  |TV  Fully  Equipped  and  Ready  for  Use.  Think  of  it,  just  J  what  it  would  cost  you  to 

w'vJ  A  Fill  **U  I  vlTlVJIHL/Ir  buy  from  the  big  city  dealers — and  no  more  invested  than  in  a  horse  and  buggy  .We  are 

selling  only  a  limited  amount  at  this  price.  We  use  1J  inch  Solid  Rubber  Tires, — no  tire  trouble.  Write  for  full  information  and  description  and 
testimonials  from  satisfied  users.  THE  STAR  AUTO  COMPANY,  Ligonier,  Indiana 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal — an  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  your  business,  $1.96  a  year,  52  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers’  Journal.  521  Walker  Bldg,,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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CHICKENS  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

In  November,  190S,  a  farmer  in  this 
vicinity  gave  us  12  little  chickens  which, 
owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  he  had 
no  place  to  keep,  and  he  could  not  bear 
to  kill  them.  The  old  hen  had  stolen 
her  nest  and  hatched  her  brood  in  such 
cold  weather  there  seemed  no  way  to 
keep  the  babies  warm  while  they  were 
growing  up.  We  finally  decided  to  give 
them  a  corner  in  our  greenhouse.  The 
hen,  which  the  farmer  loaned  us,  was 
placed  in  a  small  coop,  and  the  chickens 
allowed  their  liberty  on  the  ground. 
Here  they  spent  most  of  the  day  in 
search  of  worms,  and  eating  the  green 
leaves  of  the  Wandering  Jew  that  grows 
so  freely  under  the  carnation  benches. 
When -.they  were  old -.enough  to  do  dam¬ 
age  by  scratching,  the  hen  was. returned 
to  her  owner,  and  the  chickens  confined 
to  the  coop  and  a  yard  about  3  x  4  feet, 
with  ..board  bottom.  They.grew  well,  and 
10  of  the  12  were  sold  for  broilers  at  a 
good  price  in  January.  They  were 
troubled  a  little  with  rheumatism,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  being  kept  on  a  board  floor.' 

When  our  first  hatch  of  70  — i ncubator 
chickens  came  off  early,  in.  March,-  we 
decided  -  to  try,  them  in  the.  greenhouse. 
It  was  our  intention  to  give  the  Philo 
brooders  a  thorough  test  in  1909.  but  as 
the  weather  was  very  cold  at  this  time, 
it  looked  like. a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
care  for  the  little  chickens  in  the  Philo 
coops  out  of  doors.  So  we  put  two  of 
the  brooders  on  the  ground  in  one  corner 
of  the  greenhouse,  not  far  from  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  in  these  the  chickens 


THE  CHILD  AND  HER  CHICKS. 

were  placed.  Some  boards  were  set  up 
to  keep  them  near  the  brooders,  and  a 
little  chaff  spread  on  the  ground.  A  hap¬ 
pier  lot  of  youngsters  no  one  ever  saw. 
And  how  they  grew !  On  bright  days  we 
put  them  on  to  the  benches  in  the  sun, 
and  a  pretty  picture  they  made  among 
the  flowers.  After  a  few  days  they  were 
given  the  run  of  the  greenhouse.  When 
three  weeks  old  these  chickens  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Philo  brooders  and  coops 
jut  of  doors,  and  the  next  hatch  from  the 
incubator  installed  in  the  greenhouse.  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks  these  were  taken  to 
the  coops,  for  as  it  came  nearer  Spring, 
and  the  sucrose  higher,  the  air  in  the 
greenhouse  was  too  hot  for  the  little  fel¬ 
lows. 

At  the  north  end  of  our  greenhouse  is 
a  separate  room  over  the  furnace.  On 
very  cold  nights  the  brooders  were  car- 
rried  from  the  coops  to  this  room,  and 
stacked  one  above  another,  with  a  piece 
of  wire  screen  over  each  opening  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  chickens  falling  out.  The  brood¬ 
ers  in  the  greenhouse  were  also  placed, 
in  this  room  while  the  plants  were  being 
umigated.  While  the  above  plan  worked 
well  with  us,  we  doubt  if  it  would  be 
practical  on  a  large  scale.  A  much  more 
convenient  way  would  be  to  have  the 
chickens  in  a  house  by  themselves,  but 
until  we  can  do  this,  we  shall  continue 
to  keep  them  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  greenhouse.  We  certainly 
have  been  much  more  successful  with 
this  method  than  with  brooders  heated 
with  lamps.  By  anyone  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  both  poultry  and  flowers,  we  be¬ 
lieve  these  two  kinds  of  business  can  be 
carried  on  together  with  good  success, 
and  afford  more  pleasure  than  either  one 
alone.  F.  M. 

Vermont. 
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The  Johnston  Line  of  farm  machinery  has 
been  on  the  market  for  59  years — and  in  all 
this  time  they  have  won  and  retained  the 
implicit  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  two 
hemispheres  because  of  their  great  simplicity, 
ease  of  operation,  adaptability  to  all  soil  and  - 
grain  conditions,  economy  of  maintenance,  and 
always  the  latest  in  design  and  construction  and 
their  absolutely  dependable  quality. 

The  name  JOHNSTON  still  stands,  as  it 
always  has,  a  monument  for  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
any  trust,  and  while  we  are  always  ready  to 
meet  any  legitimate  competition,  quality  must 
always  be  considered  first.  These  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  partly  explain  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  the  Johnston  Line. 

’  Let  us  send  you  our  interesting  1910  catalog, 
which  is  free.  It  will  certainly  interest  you. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

BOX  100-A  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 
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Why  Pay  for 

Waste  Wire 

Do  not  be  misled  into  counting  weight  per  rod  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  strength  in  a  wire  fence.  The  size 
(gauge)  of  the  wire  is  the  only  sure  test  of  its  strength. 

In  a  rod  of  wire  fencing  (where  clamps,  wraps  or  ties  are  used)  there  are  from  150 
to  700  clamps,  wraps  or  ties— each  one  requiring  about  1 %  inch  of  extra  material. 
Consider  carefully  how  much  these  150  to  700  inches  of  wire  weigh,  and  remember, 
that  this  extra  weight  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  or  durability  of  the  fence. 

In  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  there  are  no  wraps,  no  clamps,  no  ties — therefore 
no  waste  wire,  no  dead  weight.  Take  a  “Pittsburgh  Perfect"  and  a  "wrap",  "clamp” 
or  "tie”  style  fence,  each  made  of  the  same  size  (gauge)  of  wire  the  "Pittsburgh 
Perfect"  will  weigh  less  per  rod,  or  per  roll,  because  there  is  no  waste  weight — but 
will  be  quite  as  strong  in  each  wire  and  stronger  as  a  whole— and  it  will  cost  less.  Tha 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  ofSteel  Throughout 


the  wires  being  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point.  The  selling  price  of  the 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  is  lower  than  the  selling  price  of  any  other  fence  made  of  the 
same  size  (gauge)  wire  because  in  buying  other  fences  you  have  to  pay  for  many 
pounds  of  waste  material— in  the  clamps,  wraps,  or  ties— which  add  nothing  to  strength, 
but  detract  from  appearance,  effectiveness  and  durability. 

Every  wire  in  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  is  of  open  hearth  steel 
galvanized  by  our  improved  process.  The  weld  is  even  stronger 
than  the  wire.  73  different  styles  for  every  fence  purpose. 

Your  dealer  sells  it.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WHE£LS,'f  FR£iGHT{  PAID  $8.73 

for  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires,  S15.20.  I 
mfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  $5.60,  Shafts  $2.00.  Tof 
Boffks  123;  Harness, $5.  Learn  how  to  boy  direct.  Catalogue  Pree.  Repair 
Wheels,  J&.&0.  Wagon  Umbrella  free.W  R  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  oi 

Which  is  the  Better 

Roof 


3  Years  After  Laying? 

A  composition  of  tar  paper  roofing  which  dries 
out  m  a  few  months,  rots,  and  is  a  constant  fire 
menace— or  a  galvanized,  fire-proof  Edwards  Steel 
bningie  Roof  which  outlasts  composition  roofing 
61f  tlir\es  and  wood  shingles  four  times. 

Yet  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  cost  half  as  much 
as  best  cut  wood  shingles  and  about  the  same  as 
mgh-grade  3-ply  prepared  roofing. 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

Easy  to  Put  On-Cheapest  Fire  Insurance 

Gome  in  stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel 
5  to  10  feet  long,  covering  width  24  inches,  either 
galvanized  or  painted.  Can  be  laid  with  hammer 
and  nails.  JSo  soldering— no  tarring— no  trouble. 

$10,000  Guarantee  Bond  Against  Light¬ 
ning.  We  will  refund  amount  paid  for  our  steel 
shingles  if  your  roof  is  damaged  by  lightning. 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices.  We  are  largest  makers 
of  ir?5.,n?ld  fteel  roofing  and  pay  the  freight  on  all 
Steel  Shingles;  Plain,  Corrugated,  V-Crimp  Roof¬ 
ing;  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Send  for  our 
lowest  factory  prices  delivered,  also  for  free 
catalog  No.  257  Write  today. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing:  Co. 

227-257  Look  Stroet  [11  ]  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out.  ^ 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mf  g 
Elkhart,  -  -  -  -  Indiana 


Simplest  Engine 


THE  BADGER  PORTABLE  ENGINE  is  the  most  reliable,  best 
for  Farm  Power.  It  has  fewer  parts  than  other  engines.  Simplicity  is 
one  of  its  strongest  features.  Easy  to  keep  in  condition. 

The  Badger  Portable  Hopper  Cooled  Frost  Proof  Engine  has  no  tank 
to  fill  and  works  the  way  a  good  engine  ought  to  work  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  The  Badgei  Portable  will  pay  for  itself  on  any  farm.  Made  in 
3  to  22  H.  P. 

Our  engine  book  is  interesting  and  shows  a  complete  line — sta¬ 
tionary,  portable  and  semi-portable  types;  also  saw  rigs  and  pump¬ 
ing  plants.  1Yi  to  50  H.  P.  Write  for  book  today 

pVpf*  'T'rifll  You  don't  have  to  buy  a  Badger  until  it  has 
1  ICC  1  Hdl.  proved  itself  to  YOU  right  on  your  farm. 
Ask  us  for  our  proposition. 

CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
1015  30th  Street,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FARM  AXD  GARDEN. — Traffic  in  Euro¬ 
pean  eggs,  which  began  to  arrive  in  New 
York  last  month,  has  been  checked.  Recent 
shipments  have  been  detained  by  orders  of 
the  pure  food  bureau  pending  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs  which  is  now  being  made 
in  the  bureau’s  offices  in  the  Appraiser's 
warehouse.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  do¬ 
mestic  eggs  made  a  complaint  that  the 
foreign  eggs  are  likely  to  absorb  part  of 
the  compound  of  paraffin  in  which  the  shells 
are  coated.  It  is  said  that  this  substance 
is  an  adulterant,  since  it  does  not  belong 
in  the  natural  egg  and  that  it  is  injurious 
to  health. 

The  moderate  supply  of  fat  hogs  was 
promptly  taken  at  St.  Louis  February  17 
bv  packers,  butchers  and  shippers  under  ac¬ 
tive  bidding  at  an  advance  of  25  cents  per 
100  pounds..  A  carload,  comprising  65 
hogs,  that  averaged  228  pounds,  was  sold 
to  a  packer  at  $9.60  per  100  pounds,  or 
$21.88  per  hog,  breaking,  all  previous  high 
records  here  or  at  any  other  market  The 
price  paid  at  St.  Louis.  .$9.60,  exceeds  this 
dav’s  highest  price  at  Chicago  by  20  cents, 
Kansas  City’s  by  50  cents,  St.  Joseph’s  and 
Omaha’s  by  55  cents,  and  will  wipe  out 
Chicago’s  high  water  mark  of  $9.35,  made 
28  years  ago.  Hog  prices  February  17  at 
Chicago  soared  to  the  highest  levels  reached 
in  the  local  stock  yards  since  1870.  Prime 
heavy  hogs  went  over  the  scales  at  $9.40. 
The  ‘nearest  approach  to  this  figure  since 
1870.  when  $10  was  paid,  was  in  1882,  when 
top  hogs  sold  at  $9.35.  The  next  highest 
price  was  $8.75  a  hundredweight,  paid  in 
1893.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  local  traders  that  hogs  will  reach 
the  $10  mark  before  long. 

A  bill  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania  to¬ 
bacco  growers  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Thomas,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  it  is  declared  to  be  “lawful  for  any 
and  all  persons  who  grow  or  raise  tobacco 
to  sell  unstemmed  leaf  tobacco  in  the  hand 
in  any  quantity  without  the  payment  of  any 
tax  of  any  kind  whatever.’’  It  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  need  make  no  report  of 
statement  of  sale  or  keep  any  account  of 
the  tobacco.  Also  any  person  who  buys 
direct  from  the  raiser  or  producer  need  pay 
no  tax  on  the  unstemmed  leaf. 

Twelve  men  of  Dry  Ridge,  Ivy.,  one  of 
them  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legisla¬ 
ture,  were  indicted  February  17  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  by  the 
special  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Covington, 
Ivy.,  investigating  operations  of  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Society.  They  are :  John  S. 
Steers,  State  legislator :  Harry  Simpson, 
A.  J.  Webb,  Jerry  S.  Carter,  Hugh  Lee 
Conrad.  Fred  K.  Conrad,  R.  .Lee  Conrad, 
John  W.  Callender,  John  Caldwell,  William 
Mulligan,  Marion  Bennett  and  Isaac  N. 
Conrad.  All  are  said  to  be  members  of 
the  Burley  Tobacco  Society.  Three  counts 
are  named  in  the  indictments,  which  allege 
that  on  November  26,  1907,  W.  T.  Osborne 
attempted  to  ship  four  hogsheads  of  to¬ 
bacco  from  Dry  Ridge  to  Cincinnati,  and 
that  the  accused  men  intimidated  Osborne 
and  the  station  agent  at  Dry  Ridge. 

THE  MILK  INQUIRY. — William  J.  Rog¬ 
ers,  president  for  the  last  nine  years  of 
Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Company,  who  took 
the  stand  February  16  in  the  milk  trust 
investigation  being  made  by  Deputy  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Coleman  before  Referee  William 
G.  Brown,  waived  all  immunities,  especially 
the  immunity  provided  for  in  the  statute 
under  which  the  investigation  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on.  He  did  it  by  the  advice  of  E. 
Snowden  Marshall,  the  Borden  company’s 
counsel.  This  waiving  of  immunity  has 
been  a  practice  of  the  Borden  counsel.  S. 
F.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  concern,  and 
Dun  levy  Milbank,  A.  J.  Milbank  and  Louis 
A.  Hamilton,  three  directors,  took  the  same 
attitude.  Mr.  Rogers  denied  that  his  com¬ 
pany  had  at  any  time  any  kind  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  any  other  milk  concerns  or 
consolidation  of  milk  concerns  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  raising  of  the  price  of  milk 
from  eight  to  nine  cents  a  quart.  When 
Mr.  Coleman  read  the  list  of  important 
members  of  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange 
Mr.  Rogers  disclaimed  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  any  of  them.  Mr.  Rogers  said 
that  Borden’s  was  different  from  all  other 
dealers.  The  only  person  with  whom  he 
consulted  about  raising  the  price  was  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  vice-president.  When  the  board 
of  directors  met  later  in  October  the  de¬ 
termination  to  raise  was  reported  to  them, 
but  they  took  no  action  on  it  because  it 
was  not  in  their  province.  As  to  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  raise  of  one  cent  made  on 
November  1,  1909,  Mr.  Rogers  said  that 
the  lists  for  the  total  cost  of  delivering  a 
bottle  of  milk  for  October  had  shown  a 
loss  of  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  bottle  to  the 
company,  so  the  raise  seemed  necessary.  Mr. 
Rogers  had  a  great  deal  to  say  concerning 
the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  New  York 
State.  He  said  that  there  had  been  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  production  of  recent 
years,  until  they  were  now  forced  to  go 
from  250  to  300  miles  to  get  sufficient. 
He  spoke  of  the  many  abandoned  farms  near 
New  York  and  said  the  Borden  company 
was  educating  the  farmers  to  raise  their 
own  food  for  cows,  and  by  thus  reducing 
expenses  the  farms  would  be  profitable.  He 
said  that  already  several  farms  had  been 
rejuvenated  which  had  lain  idle  for  a  long 
time.  This  educational  policy  of  Borden’s, 
he  said,  was  just  a  business  proposition,  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  milk  supply.  Mr. 
Rogers  spoke  also  of  the  campaign  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  heads  of  families  in  the  city  so 
that  they  would  demand  the  purest  “coun¬ 
try  bottled  milk.”  lie  admitted  under  Mr. 
Coleman's  cross-examination  that  Borden’s 
did  about  68  per  cent  of  the  “country  bot¬ 
tled  milk”  business  and  about  21  per  cent 
of  the  entire  business. 

February  23  indictments  were  found 
against  eight  of  the  17  directors  of  the 
Consolidated  Milk  Exchange.  The  indict¬ 
ment  is  brought  under  chapter  20  of  the 
Consolidated  Laws,  sections  340  and  341  of 
Article  XXII.,  which  declares  “against  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  illegal  and  void,”  an  agreement 
whereby  a  monopoly  is  created  or  whereby 
competition  in  the  supply  or  price  of  a 
commodity  of  common  use  is  restrained.  The 
penalty  fixed  for  this  offence  can  be  in¬ 
flicted  upon  any  officer  or  agent  of  a  cor¬ 
poration.  It  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
a  year,  or  both.  In  the  case  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  it  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$o.00t>.  The  nine  directors  who  were  not 
indicted  were  not  touched  because  seyen  of 
them  gave  testimony  at  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral's  investigation  and  it  could  not  be 
fAown  that  the  two  others  were  present 
when  the  alleged  combination  was  made. 


T  AM  making  a  specialty  of  a 
x  4  1$  H.P.  gasoline  engine  which 
is  best  suited  for  pumping  water, 
grinding  feed.sawing  wood.shell- 
L«.  ingcorn,  operating  cream 
gpafes.  seperators,  churning  and 
for  general  ^ 

iiPigtfe.  farm  work 


to  take  the  engine, 
try  it  free  for  sixty  days 
on  your  own  farm  and  if  j 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied  s 
with  it,  return  it  to  me  and 
I  will  pay  freight  charges 
both  ways. 

All  my  engines  are  well  m  .  ■■ 

built,  finely  finished  and  ouartn- 
te«d  against  defective  material  for 
five  years.  My  engine  is  so  simple  that 
you  will  not  have  the  least  difficulty  in  starting  and 
successfully  operating  it  at  ail  times.  Writ#  for  my 
free  catalogue;  compare  my  engine  with  any  or  all 
engines  you  know  of,  then  put  my  prices  along  sid« 
thoseof  others  and  see  for  yourself  what  Icansaveyou. 
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I,  0.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell  -  Hallowell 
Mfg.  Co. 

511  Commercial  St.  j 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

STRENGTH,  SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

woven  in  every  rod  ot'  our  fence. 
We  combine  best  grade  of  material 
with  expert  workmanship.  Most  last¬ 
ing  fence  made.  Free  catalog  upon 
request. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  II  CLEVELAND,  0. 


ONLY  *91“ 


For  My  High  Quality,  Guaranteed 
4i  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Sensation  of  the  Season  is  the 

Caldwell  Special  Gasoline  Engine 


COST  OF  ROOFING. 

AH  the  Facts  Prove  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Slate  to  be  the  least  Expensive. 

Because  it  is  used  so  generously  on  the 
finest  homes  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
pitched  roofs  of  the,  best  buildings,  churches, 
museums,  libraries,  etc.,  everywhere  in 
fact,  where  the  roof  must  fittingly  finish 
with  a  chaste  uniformity  the  construction 
of  the  building  beneath.  Slate  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  expensive  luxury. 
Its  many  excellencies,  its  proof  against  fire, 
its  cleanliness,  its  orderliness,  its  smart, 
high-class  and  prosperous  look,  have  gained 
it  many  an  admirer  who  has,  however, 
never  given  it  consideration  on  his  own 
buildings  because  he  thought  it  too  costly. 

True,  to  put  on  a  roof  of  Sea  Green  and 
Purple  Slate  (the  most  durable  of  all  vari¬ 
eties)  does  cost  a  little  more  than  one  of 
tin,  iron  or  shingles — on  the  average  only 
a  few  cents  a  square  foot  more- — but  once 
on  it  begins  instantly  to  cost  less.  For 
while  tin  costs  27  cents,  shingles  35  cents, 
and  iron  57  cents  to  maintain  100  square 
feet  a  year,  the  same  area  of  slate  costs 
3%  cents  only — or  less. 

John  Black,  Editor  of  the  Carpenter  and 
Builder,  says :  “The  value  of  a  roofing  is 
determined  by  a  variety  of  considerations, 
among  which  the  most  important  are,  first 
cost,  durability,  appearance,  resistance  of 
fire,  and  expense  of  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pairs.  We  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
nothing  equals  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate. 
Properly  put  on,  it  requires  no  further  at¬ 
tention — it  is  practically  permanent  and 
requires  comparatively  no  repairs.” 

Because  of  this  utter  absence  of  repair 
expense,  a  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 
roof  becomes  cheaper  even  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  after  only  six  years.  The  rich  man 
who  covers  his  mansion  with  aristocratic 
slate  is,  therefore,  not  extravagant  nor 
arrogant,  but  sensible.  Slate  costs  him 
less  than  anything  else — eventually ;  and 
not  such  a  very  long  “eventually”  either. 
Furthermore,  while  it  is  saving  him  money 
every  year  after  the  first,  it  is  giving  him 
appearance,  safety  from  fire,  freedom  from 
worry  and  annoyance,  and  weather  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  most  perfect  sort,  year  after 
year,  without  fail,  for  nothing  extra. 

So  long  as  the  building  of  which  it  forms 
the  roof,  endures,  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Slate  will  give  perfect  service  as  a  roof. 
The  day  that  building  comes  down,  the 
slate  develops  into  an  investment.  Slate, 
especially  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate, 
being  the  hardest  of  all  rocks,  ages  very, 
very  slowly.  It  neither  rusts,  rots  nor 
wears.  If  dismantled  carefully,  therefore, 
it  will  come  off  the  building  practically 
as  good  as  ever — hence  saJable.  Length  of 
service  as  a  roof  destroys  the  market  value 
of  every  other  kind  of  material.  It  affects 
Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  roof  practically 
not  at  all.  For  example,  in  1805  some 
slate  quarried  in  1800  was  used  to  roof 
a  church  near  Delta,  Pa.  In  1893  the 
church  had  to  be  demolished,  becoming 
mere  debris ;  all  except  the  slate,  which 
was  sold  Jor  use  on  other  buildings. 

In  reality  a  good  slate  roof  is  an  asset 
rather  than  an  expense.  It  actually  in¬ 
creases  the  value  of  all  property  on  which 
it  is  used. 


Why  not  Have  a  Roof 
That  Never  Wears  out? 

You  can  be  saved  of  all  the  tronble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  leaky  roof  forever.  You  can  have 
a  roof  on  your  home  or  barn 
that  will  enhance  its  value — 
reduce  fire  or  spark  risks — 
last  as  long  as  the  building 
stands — never  need  painting 
or  repairs — and  it  will  actually  cost  you  less 
than  any  other  kind  you  can  name. 

In  justice  to  yourself  and  your 
inborn  sense  of  economy — isn’t 
it  worth  your  while  to  specify 
that  such  a  roofing  be  used  on 
your  barn  or  home— now? 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  absolutely  uniform  in  quality,  is  inexpensive  and 
wears  forever.  By  tt .  in  durability,  service 
and  satisfaction,  all  artificial  preparations  are 
fudged — yet  no  manufacturer  has 
yet  perfected  an  imitation  a3  good 
as  the  natural  universally  satisfac¬ 
tory  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  which 
every  contractor,  builder  or  roofer. 
who  knows  anything*  at  all 
about  roofing  material  will  recommend  to  you. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  “Roofs'* 

containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  prac¬ 
tical,  timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will 
save  you  money  in  the  final  selection  of  a 
new  roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 

Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  and 
wo  will  send  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

fThe  American  Sea  Green  State  Co. 

(Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out) 

HO  Clark  Stroot.  Granville,  N.  Y. 

aaaaaaa,Sign  and  SXCail  this  Coupon  Todauraaaaaaa\ 
The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  “Roofs"  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  i 
Roofing  Slate  to  this  address: 


Name . 
Addr 


ess.,< . . . . 

Town . . . 

Style  Roof . . . . . . 

A pproxi mate  Size . 


.  State .... 


Townsend 
Wire  Stretcher 

Steel  grips  that  never  slip;  stretches 
to  last  post  as  well  as  to  any;  most 
easily  attached  or  detached  of  any 
implement  made.  Buy  it  at  any  hard¬ 
ware  store.  Send  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

.  R. TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.Y. 


Easy  Digging”— FREE! 

card  to  IWAN  will  bring  you  this  valuable  time,  labor  and  money- 
book  ou  1910  digging  methods.  Toils  how 
POST  HOLE  AND  WELL  AUGER  decs  a 
work  in  Two  Hours.  Digs  a  3  ft.  hole  in 
of  soil  in  three  i»  inutes.  Cuts  olean.  smooth 
poles,  posts  and  wells.  No  muscle  racking, 
back-break ing  drudgery.  Bites  right  through  wet  or 
dry  hard-pan.  sand,  gumbo,  gravel,  day.  Your  money 
>aek  if  not  satisfactory.  Public  service  corporations 
ut  digging  labor  cost  in  half  with  IWAN  Ai-ger. 
Best  dealers  soil  IWAN  Auger.  Mention  your  deal- 
it's  name  when  writing  for  book.  Adrhrsa  dll 

win  Bros.,  Dipt.  6,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WM 


HEAVIEST 
■  FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

1 5  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 
Bull  Proof  Fences.  Get  catalog 
and  free  sample  for  test. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co 
Cleveland,  O 

Kept,  so 


FENCE  Made  & 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  lias  oil  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  tio  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion.  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  enconrage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  8.,  174  Second  Avenue,  Xew  York  City. 

SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  year’s  catch  by  sending  it  to  us. 
We  Pay  Hiohest  Prices  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 
Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price  list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let  us 
keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request.  A 
postal  brings  them.  Write  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

STRUCK  -  CHAITIN  CO., 


Dept,  F, 


S  E.  4  3th  St.,  New  York 


FARM  WANTED. 

One  to  two  hundred  aces  fifty  to  one  hundred 
miles  from  New  York.  Lease  for  a  term  of  years, 
with  privilege  of  buying. 

ROBERT  S.  FINNEY,  103  Dark  Are.,  N.Y. 


300  ACRES 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  Uiersonly.atmanufacturers’  prices.  No 
agents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Writefor  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO,  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FOUR  Dwelling  Houses:  main 
one,  18  rooms,  finished  black 
walnut  and  chestnut.  Heated  by  steam.  Three 
barns,  carriage  house;  plenty  alfalfa;  eight  seres 
orchard:  on  macadam  road.  A  gentleman's  farm, 
Price  $30.UU0;  terms.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY. 
Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

rnq  OAI  r  On  Easy  Terms.  Fruit  Farm  of  105 
run  OnLC  Acres,  overlooking  Cayuga  Luke. 
Good  buildings.  Three  miles  to  station.  Seventeen 
Acres  of  Apples  and  Bartlett  Pears;  3  Acres  of  U'crries. 
Address  JAMES  L.  KELLEY,  Batavia,  X.  Y. 

AflFNTS  200%  PROFIT; 

a*  ^  ^  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

r  Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  8t>5  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


WANTEO— Agents  to  sell  the  Fanners’  Account 
Book;  quick  seller;  big  inducements:  farmers 
want  it;  act  quick.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


BORES 
LIKE  A 
DRILL 

OUMPS 
LIKE  A 
SHOVEL 


Here’s  a  tool  that  cuts 
quickly  through  the  hardest 
ground,  and  you  can  Bet  it 
to  bore  nine  sizes  of  holes. 

Standard 
Post-Hole 
AUGER 

— does  better  and  faster  work 
than  any  similar  device,  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  one  If  you  set  posts — 
plant  trees— dig  wells — build 
fences  or  bore  in  the  earth  for 
any  purpose.  Get  Cataleg  A 
STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 
^lMjBOewpor^vCjjChleaeo 


2&0 

VIRGINIA  MELONS. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Cottom  of  Virginia  sends 
us  the  picture  shown  below  to  show 
“the  possibilities  of  tidewater  Virginia.” 
He  says : 

“Those  melons  are  the  product  of 
one  melon  plant.  Spread  of  vine  was 
50  feet  east  and  west,  46  feet  north  and 
south.  A  practical  demonstration  of 
“rootology”  showed  that  the  roots  ex¬ 
tended  five  feet  farther  than  the  vines. 
Growth  of  vine  per  day  when  over  20 
feet,  two  to  three  inches.  The  small 


THE  RURAL, 

where  we  use  boards.  The  north  side 
is  papered  and  double-sided,  and  the 
floor  concrete.  The  wire  in  front  of 
each  curtain  is  hooked  on  one  side  and 
very  easily  opened  to  clean  each  house. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


SCORCHED  GRAIN  FOR  POULTRY. 

Is  grain  that  has  gone  through  a  Are 
and  become  thoroughly  saturated  with 
smoke  injurious  to  chickens?  I  fed  some 
such  buckwheat  to  my  hens  lately,  and  in 
a  few  days  a  number  were  sick.  They 
moped  around  two  or  three  days,  diarrhcea 


THE  PRODUCT  OF  ONE  MELON  VINE. 


ones  (40)  were  grown  after  the  large 
ones  were  gathered.  Nine  melons 
weighed  198  pounds.  The  castor  oil 
bean  plant  is  over  12  feet  high  and  had 
leaves  42  inches  broad.” 

The  vine  came  in  as  a  volunteer  in  a 
piece  of  newly  cleared  land. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
chicken  raising,  but  am  thinking  of  going 
into  the  business  on  a  larger  scale  than 
heretofore.  I  am  planning  to  stock  my 
orchard,  about  20  acres,  with  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  not  all  at  once  but  build  tip  gradu- 
f  ally.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  of  housing 
the  birds,  the  size  and  style  of  houses  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  eggs  in  the 
cheapest  manner.  I  have  been  out  of  the 
business  for  several  years,  now,  just  start¬ 
ing  again,  and  am  desirous  of  starting  as 
nearly  right  as  possible.  e.  g. 

Ellenburg,  Wash. 

Actual  experience  has  satisfied  me  that 
our  plan  of  keeping  our  hens  in  our 
apple  orchards  is  not  only  the  best 
method  of  caring  for  our  orchards,  but 
it  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  hens.  The 
shade  during  the  hot  weather  furnished 
by  the  apple  trees  is  just  what  the  hens 
need,  and  a  big  orchard  makes  a  wind¬ 
break  in  cold  weather.  The  hens  will 
make  the  ground  bare  and  hard  under 
the  trees  unless  a  good  deal  of  trash 
is  used  as  mulch. 

It  is  better  to  scatter  the  houses  over 
the  land,  so  that  you  only  house  about 
400  hens  to  the  acre;  less  would  be  even 
better  if  you  have  plenty  of  room.  We 
build  houses  75  feet  long  and  12  feet 
deep,  and  by  placing  the  rear  of  the 
house  close  to  a  row  of  trees  we  have 
plenty  of  room  to  drive  when  spraying. 
The  first  houses  we  built  in  our  or¬ 
chard  were  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
rows,  and  cause  no  end  of  trouble  when 
spraying,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for 
trouble  if  the  houses  are  properly  placed. 
We  build  low  houses  with  the  roof 
strong  and  with  very  slight  pitch  to  it, 
as  we  have  to  work  on  the  roof  when 
spraying  and  picking  apples.  We  make 
a  very  cheap  house  only  seven  feet  high 
in  front  and  four  feet  rear,  having  an 
opening  in  front  six  feet  by  six  feet. 
Half  of  this  is  glass  and  the  other  half 
muslin  curtain,  which  is  open  all  the 
time  except  stormy  days  and  bitter  cold 
weather.  The  partitions  inside  are  of 
muslin  except  two  feet  from  the  floor, 


developed  and  they  died.  I  treated  a  few 
of  them  with  boiled  milk  and  charcoal  and 
they  seem  likely  to  recover.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  stale  bread  crumbs  can 
be  fed  with  safety  to  laying  bens  H.  z. 

Belleville,  N.  J. 

I  cannot  recommend  this  burned 
grain  for  poultry  feed.  While  large 
quantities  of  it  have  been  sold  and 
used  for  this  purpose,  from  my  ex¬ 
perience,  which  has  been  mostly  with 
burned  wheat,  I  cannot  see  where  any 
economy  comes  in  from  its  use.  At 
the  same  time  you  run  the  risk  of  caus¬ 
ing  disease  among  your  flock  by  feed¬ 
ing  this  damaged  grain.  The  stale 
bread  crumbs  are  all  right. 

c.  s.  G. 


“You  must  let  the  baby  have  one  cow’s 
milk  to  drink  every  da}-,”  said  the  doctor. 
“Very  well,  if  you  say  so,”  replied  the 
perplexed  young  mother;  “but  really 
don’t  see  how  he  is  going  to  hold  it  all.” 
— Melbourne  Australian. 


Successful 

m 

Farming' 


Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries  there  is 
great  demand  for  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  eggs. 
The  few  growers  who  can  furnish  them  regularly, 
winter  and  summer  alike,  get  very  high  prices. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book 

(entitled  '"$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year”),  tells  how 
two  men,  in  poor  health,  starting  four  years  ago 
with  only  thirty  hens,  made  from  their  little 
egg-farm  a  clear  profit  of  over  812,000  last  year. 
It  tells  all  about  their  experience,  their  failures, 
their  methods;  ,and  how  others,  men  or  women 
with  good  sense,  care  and  faithful  work,  can  make 
money  in  the  same  way.  Not  a  detail  left  out. 

The  Corning'  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combination 
with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  make  this 

AffAl**  For  $1.00  (cash,  money  order 
apcudl  VllCl  .  or  check),  we  will  send 
postpaid  the  Corning  Egg-Book  and  the  Farm 
journal  for  two  years,  and  American  Poultry 
Advocate  two  years — all  for  $1.00  if  order  is  sent 
at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 

756  Hog'an  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hatch  With  the  Least  -\ 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

_  _  _  Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  it  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chlcksthananyotherincubator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  it  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.50.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

Tha  United  Factorlee  Co.,  Pept.X 31,  Cleveland,  O. 


NEW-VORKER 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  gUfl3sVIH5 

AND  Leghorns  both  old 

..  _  _  and  young  to  dispose 

PEKIN  D  U  C  K  S  ”f, at  pri,-es  to  .Sl.lit- 

Also  some  promising 
Mav  hatched  cockerels  at  $2.00  and  $3.00  each. 
Grand  early  hatched  Barred  Rock  cockerels  sired 
by  ten  pound  cocks  tor  $3.00  and  $5.00  each.  A  few 
more  White  Wjamlotte  yearling  hens  and  cocks. 
Remember  our  strain  of  Pekin  ducks  is  second  to 
none,  that  we  have  both  ohi  and  young  and  oyer 
1,000  to  select  from.  Prices  of  exhibition  stock  on 
application.  Incubator  eggs  in  any  quantity.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The 
only  large  successful  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  We  offer  young  Drakes 
weighing  7  and  8  lbs.  for  $2  and  $3  each.  Leghorn 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15;  $0  pel  100:  90  per 
cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  10, 
$8  per  100;  80  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  No 
more  W.  Rock  eggs  to  spare  this  month.  Atrial 
order  will  convince  you.  Correspondence  invited. 
Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


March  5, 


GRIT 


M  AKA-SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining. 

"akes  bone  and 
Increases  Etjg- 
Produetion  when  I 
Eggs  are  high. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 

I  EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Bo*  J.  New  Brunswick,  N  J- 


ALTON  FARM. 


Raise  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

If  you  want  to  make  money  out  of  chick¬ 
ens.  They’ll  please  you  in  every  way. 
My  book  tells  you  all  about  them  ;  con¬ 
tains  handsome,  life-like  pictures.  Book 
costs  only  20  cents,  which  I  deduct  on 
your  first  order  for  tw  o  settings  of  eggs 

WALTER  SHERMAN 
25  Boulevard  -  Newport,  R.  1 


HONE’S  “BRED  TO  LAY” 

COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 

lets  bred  from  best  selected  layers;  also  choice  year¬ 
ling  hens.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

0.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  Box  24,  N.Y. 


DncC  Large  vig- 
llu“L  orous,  rich 
DC  DC  red  Cocker- 
11  LUO  els  and  Pul- 


—  Eggs  from  our 
famous  strains 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  VV.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 

nn|  |  |F  Pll  DO-From  imported  stock.  Females 
*  "I  O  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS. 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

,R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  III. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  eggs  75r.  per  1.7.  >1.23  per  30:  S.  C.  li.  I. 
Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs.  90<\  per  13,  >1,30  per  30.  Cnat- 
JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Poitltrjnieii— Send  10c.  fnronr  19»9  CHlalng,  clinrk  full  nf u«..fnl 
Information.  Desi-ril.es  and  illustrates  S3  varieties.  Ynii.-nn’t 
afford  to  l.e  without  It.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards  Mal  leus,!'* 

QUARTER  wild  and  full  stock  bronze  turkeys  Eggs 
Geese,  Runneraiid  Pekin  Ducks.  Barred  Rocks  anti 
’’  lute  Leghorn.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonier,  Inti. 

SH  IA /  LEGHORN’S  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  U  i  f  w  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  cireular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


35 

free. 


BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for  I 
liatsliimr  it;.,  circular  illustrated  in  colors 


•  **»«.>****■»•  *  t-»  r-»  1 

hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  color; 
JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultuy  Farm.  Belleville,  Pa. 


BLACK  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

FROM  P  it  I Z 10  WIXNIORS 

$1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15;  1st  and  3d  on  cockerel; 
2d  and  3d  on  pen ;  2d  on  pullet.  Imperial  Pekin 
duck  eggs,  $3.00  per  15;  1st  on  drake,  1st  on  duck. 
At  Huntington  Poultry  Association,  1910. 

W.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5:  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free 
C.  11.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  . 

Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  R  ?s,^de 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Lavers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100:  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13:  $10  and  $12  tier  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass 

Kean's  White  Wyandottes  S  'EiEt 

matings.  Write  for  descriptive  literature, 

E.  FRANKIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  York  town,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS:  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  yon  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 

WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

i  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  S.  O.  White  Leghorns — business 
fowls  bred  along  standard  lines.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  13.  Write  for  prices  of  larger  lots. 

L.  W.  DRAPER,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Bronze  turkey  and  pearl  guinea  eggs. 

POPLAR  LAWN  FARMS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  both 
combs;  Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  single 
comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns;  eggs,  15.  $1.50; 
100,  $7.00.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  eggs,  15,  $2  00- 
100.  $10.00.  F,  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J.  ’ 

R  fl  fl  f|  — Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
uUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICK,  10c.  each.  Single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock; 
can  furnish  in  any  number.  Distance  no  objec¬ 
tion;  circular  free.  Address  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  Wyckoff  and  Van  Dresser  strain. 
Celebrated  for  heavy  egg  production.  Eggs  $1  per 
15,  $5  per  100.  Geo.  Lundgreen,  Wyoming,  Del. 

H0R0UCH-BREB  POULTRY-Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15.  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown.  Pa.,  Route  3. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N  Y. 

EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns 
S.  Hamlmrgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years! 

I  experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  Cockerels 
at  $3  ami  $5.  Baby  Chicks  hatched  at  $20  per  100 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


T 


'IANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS.  $3.00  per 

10.  R.  0.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
10.  Choice  Shropshire 
DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  \  AN 


SQUAB 


1910 


Mated  pair 
kissing. — 

Eggs  to 
Squabs  in  | 

4  weeks.! 
squabs.  Cloth  bound 


BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  hand¬ 
some  19  10  E  r  e  e 
Hook,  how  to  make 
money  breeding 
book  now  332  pages.  136 
illustrations.  IT’S  GREAT.  We  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Muua- 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  AO  eta. 

PLYMOUTH  HOCK  SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  :  :  Melrose,  Mass. 

Eggs  From  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— S2  per  15,  S3.75  per  30;  S5 
per  45,  S10  per  100. 

ROUEN  DUCKS— Big  ones,  great  laying  strain— $1.50  per  15. 
S3  per  30,  55  per  60,  57  per  100. 


C 


CLARK  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.  J. 

HOICE  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Cockerels, 
$1.25  each.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance.  N.  Y. 


EXHIBITION  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  S3  S  S5  per  setting, 

from  stock  which  won  following  prizes:  1st  on 
Pens,  1st  &  2d  on  Pullets,  3d  on  Cockerel,  2d  on  Cock 
ami  five  Specials  at  Huntington  Poultry  Show. 
IRVING  E.  BRUSH,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  P.  ROCKS— Eggs  from  the  flock  that  won 
all  first  prizes  at  last  Ohio  State  Fair,  *1 .00  per 
sitting.  E.  H.  LANTZ,  Box  II,  Trimble,  Ohio. 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  ¥00DER 

A  scientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.  Three  life 
principles  found  in  no  other:  Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ven¬ 
tilation  by  Induction;  Kon-Piling-up  by  Construction.  Brood¬ 
ers  for  orchard  and  field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  in¬ 
stant  use  in  box  or  shed.  Not  playthings  or  dollar 
“Systems”  but  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.  Practical  and  successful.  Double  tops,  triple  floors  and 
many  other  great  improvements.  Need  little  attention.  Eminently  the  brooder  for  the  busy  man  and  the 
farmer.  Given  a  moot  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.  Brooder  Book  Free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


MODEb 


A  better  |s  a  Money  Loser 


Keep  your  hens  laying  at  a  profit  or  else  market  them.  Send  for  free 
book  of  Profitable  Poultry  Raising.  It  tells  how  to  hatch  and  raise  chicks, 
ducks,  etc.,  their  diseases  and  remedies.  It  explains  why  Model  Nutnne 
Chick  Salts  raise  strong,  sturdy  chicks.  It  explains  the  superior  features  of 

Incubators  Brooders 


Supplies 


&  Remedies 

Send  for  the  book  today  and  begin  practical  poultry  raising  that  means  big 
profits.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Moulton  had  an  experience  that  you  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  about.  Find  how  she  turned  failure  into  success.  Do  it  now.  Write  today. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  120  Henry  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


min. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


YOU  DRIVE,  The 

Digger  Does  The  Work  1 


Here  is  a  wonderful  potato  digger  that  you  ought 
to  know  about.  Just  ask  us  on  a  postal  and  you  may 
have,  postage  prepaid,  our  new  catalog.  The  first  buyer 
in  your  neighborhood  will  get  a  special  discount. 
So  write  to-day  and  be  the  first. 

Our  elevator  digger  is  the  “Hallock  O.  K.”  type, 
famous  for  many  years.  We  bought  the  Hallock  patents 
outright  3  years  ago,  added  new  improved  features,  and 
now  it  is  called  the  FARQUHAR  O.  K.  ELEVATOR 
Potato  Digger. 

It’s  a  snap”  to  dig  potatoes  with  this  implement. 
You  just  boss  the  job— the  digger  does  the  work.  Piles 
potatoes  in  a  row  behind  you  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  marketing.  A  marvel  of  simplicity— easy 
to  handle,  easy  to  pull, 
easy  to  pay  for  on  our 
good  plan.  Write  now- 
to-day— and  get  our  Plan, 

Price  and  Catalog. 

The''Success  Jr.” 

Plow  Digger  is  the 
one  for  small  po¬ 
tato  yields.  Our  Cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it. 

L  B.  FARQUHAR 
CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  203  York,  P». 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  nnd  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  ‘‘live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land."  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  8  wine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  forthehome 
as  well  ns  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO..  Box  102-G  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


UNIT  Road  Machine 

requires  only 

One  Man  &  One  Team 

A  great  sa¬ 
ving  in  cost 
and  labor 

Address, 

R.  PHILIP, 

Stockport,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion, 

1909-1910  MODEL 
“The  Best  Ever.” 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
Box  60,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St. .West  Lebanon,  N.H- 


No 


RUNNING  WATE 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

■Water  pumped  day  and  night  automatically 
from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.  “* 
expense ;  no  attention ;  no  repairs.  A 

FAQTFR  HIGH-  Qiy  is  low  in 

ruoiwn  duty  n Am  first  cost 

^and  higji  in  efficiency.  No 
"attention  or  expense  to  main¬ 
tain.  Write  us  for  Freo  Book 
of  helpful  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
111  Broadway,  New  York 


NCHOR  FENCE 
All  styles  for  Field 
and  Lawn.  Best 
material  and  con¬ 
struction.  Free 
sample  and  catalogue. 
Anchor  Fence  &  Mig.  Co.,  Dept.  0,  Cleveland,  0. 


■f7/~vT>  CAT  T7—  Large  casks,  capacity  about 
r  V/Iv  i3xY.I_/.C/  250  gallons,  suitable  for 
cisterns  and  watering  tubs.  12.50  each.  LAUTZ 
BROS.  &  CO..  Main  &  Hanover  Sts..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Rip  Saw  Irons,  $5,  $6  and  $7 

Mandrels,  with  pulley  and  bearing  frame  com¬ 
plete,  to  bolt  on  bench,  three  sizes,  for  8  to  18  inch 
saws.  For  sawing  crate  lumber,  building  material 
and  wood-working  purposes.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular. 

Diamond  Tool  Works,  Eden  Center,  N.Y. 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Go. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-8-7*. 

80  WALL  8T.,  NEW  YORK 
®“We  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYERS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  first-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


SHORT  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Starting  Prizetaker  Onions. 

I  wish  to  grow  some  Prizetaker  or  Giant 
Rocca  onions,  but  have  no  greenhouse  to 
start  them  in.  Would  I  gain  anything  by 
starting  the  seed  in  a  cold  frame  the  middle 
of  March  or  first  of  April,  transplanting  to 
open  ground  when  large  enough?  H.  H.  G. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Yes — we  followed  this  plan  for  some 
years,  and  got  good  onion  plants.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  greenhouse.  Use  a 
little  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  cold 
frame.  \Ye  sow  the  seed  about  four  inches 
apart  in  drills  and  clip  off  the  tops  when 
they  grow  too  fast. 

Aphides  on  Snowball. 

Can  aphides  be  kept  off  Viburnum  Opulus 
without  standing  over  it  all  Summer  with 
spray  pump  in  hand?  Are  all  the  Viburnums 
so  troubled  ?  e.  b.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  seldom  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
aphids  off  Viburnum  Opulus.  One  must 
repeatedly  spray  the  under  side  of  the 
foliage  with  whale-oil  soap  solution,  four 
ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water,  or  strong 
tobacco  water,  to  keep  the  snowball  free 
from  the  pests.  Asiatic  Viburnums,  especi¬ 
ally  the  one  known  as  the  Japanese  snow¬ 
ball.  V.  tomentosum,  is  seldom  troubled  with 
these  pests. 

Shell  Lime  for  Cauliflower. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  shell  lime  is  and 
where  it  can  be  obtained:  also  price?  I  see 
it  recommended  for  putting  around  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  I  expect  to  put  out  about 
10.000  plants  next  season  ;  put  5.000  last 
season  and  got  nearly  .$000  for  them.  Some 
of  them  were  fully  12  inches  across,  a.  h. 

Kirksville,  N.  Y. 

Shell  lime  is  obtained  by  burning  oyster 
or  clam  shells — the  same  as  stone  lime 
comes  from  burning  limestone.  Not  much 
shell  lime  is  made  now,  and  the  burned 
stone  lime  (air  slaked  I  is  good  to  put 
around  cabbage  or  cauliflower  plants.  It 
helps  to  prevent  club-foot  and  maggots. 

Salt  for  Chickweed. 

My  strawberry  patch  is  badly  infested 
with  chickweed.  Would  a  good  application 
of  salt  kill  the  same  and  not  injure  the 
strawberry  plants?  c.  m.  b. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  think  salt,  sulphate  of  iron  and  simi¬ 
lar  sprays  will  injure  the  strawberry  about 
as  much  as  they  do  the  chickweed.  We  have 
found  no  remedy  for  this  pest  except  clean 
culture  and  that  is  an  endless  job. 

Wheat  for  Chicken  Feed. 

What  variety  of  Spring  wheat  could  I 
plant  on  a  medium  loam  which  is  now  in  sod 
with  good  results?  I  want  the  wheat  for 
chicken  feed,  as  the  price  of  grain  is  so 
high,  and  if  I  can  get  even  25  bushels  per 
acre,  it  will  pay  me  to  grow  it.  Rye  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  suitable  chicken  feed  when 
fed  in  considerable  quantities,  although  that 
is  grown  a  great  deal  around  here. 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  s.  n.  d. 

We  doubt  if  Spring  wheat  will  prove  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  Connecticut.  We  would  rather 
grow  beardless  barley  for  chicken  feed  as  a 
Spring  grain. 

Winter  and  Spring  Wheat. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Winter 
and  Spring  wheat?  Is  Spring  wheat  a  hard 
or  soft  wheat?  Is  there  a  difference  in  the 
flour  of  such  proportions  that  a  baker  can 
detect  it?  j.  o.  s. 

Most  Spring  wheats  are  undoubtedly 
classed  as  hard,  and  yield  flours  having 
relatively  higher  percentages  of  gluten  than 
Winter  wheats.  Spring  wheats  are  merely 
modified  varieties  of  the  ordinary  wheat 
grown  in  Northern  latitudes,  where  the 
Winters  are  too  severe  for  Fall  sowing,  and 
where  the  great  amount  of  sunlight  due  to 
the  long  days  of  the  growing  season  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  storage  of  gluten, 
Winter  wheats  planted  in  Spring  in  the 
extreme  North  take  on  the  characters  of 
Spring  wheat,  and  after  a  few  generations 
cannot  be  detected  from  them.  When 
brought  south  again  and  sown  in  the  Fall 
the  grain  reverts  in  a  few  generations  to  its 
former  starchy  condition. 

Weed  Killers. 

What  can  I  put  on  a  tennis  court  to  kill 
grass  and  weeds?  I  have  a  tennis  court 
that  costs  me  a  lot  of  labor  to  pick  the 
grass  out.  What  can  I  use  on  it? 

F.  p,  B. 

Wawarsing,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  most  successful  weed  killers 
appears  to  be  hot  brine  made  up  of  one 
pound  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water.  This 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  soil  of  your 
tennis  court  during  dry  weather,  repeating 
the  application  as  often  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  kill  out  the  grass  and  weeds.  A  far 
more  successful  solution  is  made  by  mixing 
one  pound  of  powdered  white  arsenic  in 
three  gallons  of  cold  water,  bring  to  a  boil 
and  stir  well,  then  add  seven  gallons  of 
cold  water,  two  pounds  cracked  carbonate 
of  soda  and  boil  again,  stirring  well  until 
all  the  arsenic  is  dissolved.  This  is  more 
lasting  in  its  effect  than  the  salt,  but  is 
quite  poisonous,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  fowls  or  animals  should  not  have 
access  to  it. 

A  Granite  Gardener. — Granite  paving 
cutters  are  not  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
farm  papers,  but  I  take  half  a  dozen.  As 
we  work  but  eight  hours  on  granite  it  gives 
me  lots  of  time  to  dig  in  my  garden.  I  raise 
all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  enough 
for  a  family  of  nine  with  some  to  sell.  I 
can  raise  anything  that  will  grow  in  this 
part  of  the  country  but  strawberries.  I  have 
been  monkeying  with  them  for  the  last  15 
years,  and  haven’t  raised  a  decent  crop 
yet.  I  expect  to  keep  at  it  for  the  next  15. 
I’ll  grow  em  or  bust.  ei.mer  berdeen. 

Connecticut. 

Good  Tool  for  Potato  Farm. — The  best 
tool  I  have  on  the  farm  is  a  12-foot  riding 
weeder.  I  usually  have  from  20  to  30  acres 
of  potatoes  out.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes 
are  planted  the  weeder  is  started,  and  we 
go  over  them  every  five  or  six  days  until 
they  are  about  a  foot  high  ;  30  acres  a  day 
can  be  weeded  without  the  driver  becoming 
tired,  as  there  is  a  good  seat  on  which  to 
ride.  By  going  over  the  field  often  with 
this  implement  the  weeds  can  l»e  kept  under 
perfect  control.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
consider  the  idea  of  doing  without  such  a 
tool.  There  is  also  a  seeder  attachment  for 
this  weeder,  and  I  have  used  it  for  sowing 
clover  seed,  sowing  in  the  Spring  on  wheat 
field.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  harrow. 

Bethel,  Pa.  c.  r.  b. 


Bigger  Crops 
Less  Work 

Guaranteed  when  the  genuine  original  Clark’s  “Cutaway”  Farm  Tools  are 
used.  These  tools  run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than  any  other  farm 
machine,  either  harrow  or  plow,  and  when  properly  used  will  positively  pro¬ 
duce  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  more  crops. 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


The  “Cutaway”  Tools  are  used  and  endorsed  by 
prominent  and  successful  farmers,  orcliardists,  plant¬ 
ers,  gardeners  and  vineyardists  throughout  this  country. 
Also  in  several  foreign  countries.  Why?  Because  they 
positively  reduce  the  work  in  the  held  and  increase 
the  crops. 

When  you  buy  a  genuine  original  “Cutaway”  you 
buy  a  tool  that  you  would  not  sell  for  many  times  its  cost 
if  you  could  not  get  another. 

We  make  75  sizes  and  styles,including  special  orchard 
harrows,  corn  and  cotton  harrows,  traction  engine  har¬ 
rows  and  road  harrows ;  in  fact,  harrows  for  every  crop. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  infringements  or  poor  imitations.  There’s  only  one 
original  “Cutaway,”  and  it’s  Clark’s.  Don’t  forget  that.  Insist  upon  having 

the  original. 

CLARK’S  “CUTAWAY” 

Grading  or  Smoothing  and  Leveling  Harrow 

With  this  tool  every  field  can  be 
made  as  smooth  as  a  floor  and  the  soil 
pulverized  fine  enough  for  a  flower  bed 
—makes  a  most  perfect  onion  bed.  Will 
smooth  an  acre  as  true  as  a  mill  pond 
in  twenty  minutes. 

This  harrow  is  also  a  great  road 
maker.  One  man,  with  team,  can  make 
a  perfect  trotting  track  of  any  road.  It 
is  adjustable  with  a  lever,  by  which  the 
entire  action  is  controlled  by  the  driver, 
and  he  can  remove  at  will  all  the  earth 
possible  for  the  team  to  haul,  taking  it 
from  hills  or  uneven  places  and  putting 
it  into  hollows  to  level  up  the  field. 

One  horse,  6  feet;  two-horse,  8  feet. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  GRADER  ON  EARTH  Two- Horse  8-F dot  Smoothing  Harrow 

CLARK’S  “  GUTA  WA  Y” 
Extension  Head  Orchard  Harrows 


Mr.  i.  lLJIALK,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  writes:  “A-6  Double  Action  Cutaway  is  a  splendid  tool,  I  use  It  in 

i  handle . . 


polishing  off  my  peach  orchard  several  times  each  year,  a  good  pair  of  horses  1 


ie  it  all.  right,” 


Ever; 
fruit  raa! 


ery  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of  these  labor  savers  a 
makers.  Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets  in  the  air,  si 

<iiu1  nuw  lifo  frvul  vpo’atfitimr  Thp  “  PITT  A  W  A  V  M  Hie**  cliono  ctivo  li-f 


and 

ng  the  soil  lets  in  the  air,  sun¬ 
shine  and  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The  “CUTAWAY”  dise  slices,  stirs,  lifts, 
twists  and  aerates  the  soil.  Fitted  with  Jointed  Foie,  no  tongue  truck  being  needed. 

These  harrows  are  made  in  20  sizes  to  extend  beyond  team  under  low  limbs  of  trees. 
The  double  levers  give  the  driver  full  control  of  the  tool  at  all  times. 

CLARK’S  Double  Action  “CUTAWAY” 
Harrow 

Drawn  by  Two 
Medium  Horsea 


Mr.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Professor  of  Aerieultnre,  Cornell,  S.  Y„  writes :  “The  Double  Action  Cutaway  Harrow 
has  been  satisfactory.  1  use  it  almost  continuously  on  our  hard  clay  land  with  good  results." 

Clark’s  Original  “Cutaway”  Harrow  is  really  a  wonderful  tool.  By  taking  out  the  tip 
pole  it  is  immediately  converted  into  a  first-class  tongueless  disc  harrow.  This  harrow  runs 
steady  and  true  and  in  line  of  draft  having  a  quadruple  beariug  on  the  ground  and  the  pole 
does  not  thrash  between  the  horses.  The  jointed  pole  takes  all  weight  from  the  horses' 
necks  and  keeps  them  away  from  the  discs.  The  soil  is  stirred  twice  in  one  trip,  thus  saving 
half  the  time  and  work  and  doing  better  work.  Will  cut  28  to  30  acres  or  double  cut  15  acres 
in  a  day.  The  ground  is  left  perfectly  true  and  level.  All  discs  are  made  of  cutlery  steel 
fashioned  in  our  own  shops  and  arc  the  only  genuine  original  “Cutaway”  discs.  Don’t  be 
deceived  by  infringements.  ,  ,  _  .  _  .  .  . 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you.we  will.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipments. 

Send  today  for  our  Special  Booklet  No.  666  Of  course  it’s  FREE. 

Manufactured  only  by 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

Box  666  Higganum,  Conn , 


WATCH  YOUR  NEIGHBOR 

who  owns  a  water  cooled  engine  and  you 
will  not  want  one.  Then  investigate 

TkiHew-WaY  Air-Cooled 

We  will  refer  you  to  plenty  of  people  who  have 
used  both  kinds  and  would  not  bother  with 
the  old  style  water  cooled  again  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Catalog  No-  5- 
140  SHERIDAN  ftf  VSyHfTtiCoKmtr  140  SHERIDAN 


STREET. 


iSSSan.  Xkmw  its. a. 


STREET. 


Guaranteed 


FOR 

ALL  WORK 


HOC 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

New  York  National  Mail  Order  Co.,  226 
"Wooster  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  concern  has  failed,  and  a  receiver 
was  appointed,  but  he  now  refuses  to  re¬ 
ceive  mail  directed  to  the  company.  In 
this  way  he  probably,  escapes  many  com¬ 
plaints. 

I  received  my  $8.42  from  the  Jones 
Brothers,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  that  you  looked 
up  for  me,  and  thank  you  for  your  trouble. 
Maine.  B.  M. 

These  goods  seem  to  have  gone 
astray  in  transportation.  The  house  has 
a  strong  rating  and  the  disposition  of 
the  case  leads  us  to  regard  them  highly. 

I  shipped  April  6,  190ti,  to  Thomas  Bing¬ 
ham  &  Co.,  t\  est  Washington  Market,  New 
York,  via  U.  S.  Express  Co.,  one  dressed 
calf,  which  they  say  they  never  received. 
1  sent  them  the  express  receipt  at  their 
request,  but  they  claim  they  never  have 
been  able  to  get  anything  out  of  the  ex¬ 
press  company.  Will  you  take  it  up? 
Pennsylvania.  d.  p. 

We  have  been  after  this  for  nearly  a 
year.  The  agent  of  the  express  company 
brought  us  a  copy  of  the  receipt  alleged 
to  have  been  signed  by  Thomas  Bingham 
&  Co.,  for  the  delivery  of  -the  calf  to 
them,  but  Mr.  Bingham  yet  denies  having 
received  it,  and  refuses  to  do  anything 
about  it.  He  even  says  .that  he  will  pay 
no  more  attention  to  correspondence 
about  it  from  anyone.  We  now  propose 
to  get  an  assignment  of  the  claim  from 
the  shipper  and  will  'sue  the  claim. 
We  are  going  to  find  some  one  responsi¬ 
ble  for  that  calf. 

I  signed  a  contract  with  the  Silverton 
Pub.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  two  months 
on  a  salary  of  $3.00  per  day  and  $1  for 
expenses.  1  worked  12  days  and  sent  in 
an  order,  and  worked  right  along  till  llie 
books  came.  I  delivered  the  books  and  took 
orders  and  reported  every  day  as  required, 
for  I  was  to  do  anything  the  company 
wanted  me  to.  I  was  to  cut  off  40  per 
cent  to  apply  on  my  salary,  which  1  did, 
and  sent  the  balance  to  the  company  and 
called  for  the  balance  of  my  salary  for  the 
12  days  which  I  spent  taking  the  orders 
for  books  delivered  and  paid  for.  I  fail  to 
get  any  satisfaction  out  of  their  letters  con¬ 
cerning  my  salary,  so  thought  I  would  not 
work  any  more  till  I  knew  whether  they 
were  going  to  pay  or  not.  Could  you  give 
me  any  information  as  to  their  financial 
standing?  F.  a.  l. 

New  York. 

This  is  another  of  the  familiar  fakes. 
They  promise  you  a  salary,  but  fix  the 
contract  so  that  you  are  obliged  to 
work  on  commission.  Some  of  them 
require  you  to  make  a  deposit,  which 
they  never  intend  to  return.  Nothing 
can  be  done  in  such  cases  except  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  lesson  taught  by  the  experience. 
Don’t  get  caught  again. 

Berkley,  Norfolk,  Va..  Jan.  6,  1910. 

The  Moore  Seed  Co.:  I  have  received  The 
ItraAi,  New  Yorker  for  over  40  years.  I 
have  just  read  the  issue  of  January  1,  1910, 
page  2.  “A  Deal  in  Alfalfa  Seed.”  I 
think  it  will  pay  you  to  send  that  farmer 
$8.80.  JOHN  G.  DE  BACK. 

The  reply  follows : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  6th  inst. 
and  assure  you  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  the  article  you  refer  to. 

THE  MOORE  SEED  COMPANY. 

We  vary  our  usual  custom  to  give  Mr. 
De  Baun’s  full  name  and  address,  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  emphasize  that  style  of 
letter.  We  do  not  know  how  to  improve 
on  it.  It  is  short,  complete,  courteous, 
dignified  and  chuck  full  of  latent  energy. 
Somehow  you  realize  that  there  was  a 
man  behind  that  pen.  In  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  there  were  exact  quotations 
from  three  letters  written  by  the  Moore 
Seed  Co.  We  are  willing  to  accept  their 
assurances  as  to  these  three  letters.  We 
candidly  admit  that  there  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  or  sincerity  in  any  of  them ; 
but  we  did  not  expect  the  Moore  Seed 
Co.  to  admit  it.  The  balance  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  was  taken  from  the  correspondence, 
and  from  reports  from  Washington  and 
Ithaca,  and  every  word  of  it  was  true, 
and  they  know  it  to  be  true.  They  yet 
have  the  farmer’s  $8.80  . 

James  T.  Mulhall,  who  conducted  the 
Cambridge  Grocery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
some  years  ago,  has  been  arrested  in  Bal¬ 
timore  and  held  on  charges  of  swindling 
farmers  out  of  agricultural  products.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  getting  after 
these  fellows  with  commendable  energy. 
Mulhall’s  trick  was  to  order  goods  and 
send  check;  and  then  make  a  second  or¬ 
der  before  the  check  went  to  protest. 

I  notice  under  date  of  February  12th 
you  have  a  “Wonderberr.v”  farm  paper  list. 
Please  include  the  Farm  &  Home  (February 
loth).  The  “Orange  Judd  Farmer”  is 
carrying  II.  W.  Buckbee’s  advertisement, 
who  is  booming  the  fake  also.  I  have  got 
so  that  I  do  not  buy  from  any  advertiser 
unless  I  have  seen  the  advertisement  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  b.  f. 

Michigan. 

The  lines  are  forming.  The  Wonder- 
berrv  and  the  papers  that  are  willing  to 
help  fakers  sell  weed  seeds  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers  as  new  fruits  are  forming  on 
one  side.  The  friends  of  honest  seeds; 
reliable  seed  houses,  and  decent  publica¬ 
tions  are  on  the  other  line.  “Herbert 
Myrick,  President  and  Editor,”  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself — to  help  Mr. 
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Childs  sell  common  weed  seeds  to  the 
poor  and  uninformed  readers  of  his 
cheap  paper.  These  are  just  the  people 
whom  he  ought  to  instruct  and  protect. 
He  does  not  seem  to  think  it  safe  or 
wise  to  run  the  fake  advertisement  in 
some  of  his  other  papers,  the  readers  of 
which  are  presumed  to  be  better  in¬ 
formed  and  likely  to  protest.  But  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  fakers  and  their  accom¬ 
plices  stand  up  and  be  counted  together. 

According  to  reports  that  reach  us 
from  Orleans  County,  New  York,  fruit 
growers  of  that  section  who  gave  orders 
for  trees  to  agents  of  the  Whiting  Nurs¬ 
ery  Company  have  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  to  cancel  the  orders  and  refuse  the 
goods  if  offered  for  delivery.  They  also 
pledge  themselves  to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  any  suit  that  may  be  brought 
as  a  result  of  this  action.  The  reason 
given  for  this  action  is  alleged  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  fraud.  It  is  said  that  or¬ 
ders  aggregating  $20,000  will  be  cancelled 
in  Orleans  County  alone.  The  reasons 
alleged,  if  true,  are  sufficient  justification 
for  the  cancellation  of  an  order;  and  the 
complaints  sent  us  seem  to  us  fully  to 
justify  the  allegations.  The  Japan  plums 
and  Banana  apples  said  to  be  represented 
as  distinctly  new  varieties,  and  sold  at 
about  $1  each,  are  well-known  and  have 
been  on  the  market  some  years,  and  are 
no  great  favorites  at  that.  Prime  trees 
of  the  varieties.may  be  had  from  respon¬ 
sible  nursery  houses  for  15  to  20  cents 
each.  We  are  glad  to  see  farmers  take 
such  vigorous  measures  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  Those  who  file  The  R.  N.-Y. 
may  refer  to  page  594,  July  18,  1908. 
There  it  was  shown  that  this  company 
took  an  order  for  $27  and  the  highest 
estimate  made  us  for  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  order  by  three  of  the  best  nurser¬ 
ies  in  the  country  was$7. 32.  Some  day  or 
other  these  growers  will  wake  up  and 
realize  the  value  of  the  information  we 
are  trying  to  give  them.  Then  they  will 
keep  an  index  of  these  things  for  refer¬ 
ence. 

W.  W.  Thomas,  Anna,  Ill.,  has  sent 
us  check  for  $9.62  to  refund  payment  for 
an  order  of  plants  to  a  Canada  sub¬ 
scriber  whose  complaint  was  published 
on  page  186.  We  wrote  Mr.  Thomas 
about  the  complaint  on  December  17, 
and  again  on  January  3,  and  got  no  re¬ 
ply  to  either  letter.  He  thinks  he  was 
not  entirely  to  blame,  and  it  is  due  to 
him  to  say  that  some  letters  speak  highly 
of  him.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  want  to 
do  any  honest  man  an  injustice,  and  we 
regret  the  necessity  of  the  reference.  He 
.  held  the  money  for  two  years  and  neg¬ 
lected  to  return  it  or  reply  to  letters  of 
inquiry  about  it.  He  now  acknowledges 
this  to  be  an  error.  It  all  confirms  what 
we  have  often  said.  Houses  of  good  re¬ 
pute  have  assumed  the  right  to  treat  a 
farmer  with  contempt,  where  in  similar 
transactions  with  business  houses  they 
would  make  prompt  reply  and  willing  re¬ 
dress.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  the  farmer 
is  as  much  entitled  to  fair  treatment  as 
any  other  business  man,  and  it  proposes 
to  do  what  it  can  to  get  consideration 
for  his  just  complaints.  j.  j.  d. 


This  rifle  is  built 
for  settled  districts, 
where  good  range  and  killing 
power  are  desired,  with  safety 
to  the  neighborhood. 

The  fflar/t/t  .25-20  is  a  light,  quick¬ 
handling,  finely-balanced  repeater, 
with  the  solid  top,  closed-in  breech 
and  side  ejection  features  which  make 
2/Zar/ln  guns  safe  and  agreeable  to 
use  and  certain  in  action. 

It  ia  made  to  use  the  powerful  new  high 
velocity  smokeless  loads  with  jacketed 
bullets  aa  well  as  the  well-known  black 
powder  and  low  pressure  smokeless  cart¬ 
ridges,  and  is  the  ideal  rifle  for  target  work, 
for  woodchucks,  geese, 
hawks,  foxes,  etc ,  up 
to  300  yards. 

This  rifle  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  all  other 
fllar£in  repeaters,  are 
fully  described  in  our 
136-page  catalog  Free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 

7%e  T/Zar/i/i  /irearms  Co., 

157  Willow  Street,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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“I  have  run _ _ _ _ and  many  other  machines,  but  the  Wolverine  beats  them  all 

for  making  money.  I  have  put  216  pounds  of  dry  straw  in  a  bale  and  175  pounds  of  hay.” 
(Abstract  from  letter  received.  Name  and  address  of  party  furnished  on  request.) 

From  “stem  to  stern”  the  Wolverine  Hay 
Press  is  RIGHT.  There  isn’t  a  dishonest  or  care¬ 
less  spot  in  its  whole  make-up.  Wo  have  the  big- 
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gest  plant  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to 
making  Hay  Presses.  The  Wolverine  has  made 
an  enviable  reputation— and  it  is  maintaining 
that  reputation  and  increasing  its  facilities  every 
year  to  take  care  of  the  growing  demand. 


A  smooth,  even,  heavy  bale  comes  from  the 
Wolverine  Hay  Press.  It  is  a  fact  that  dealers 
will  often  pay  more  for  hay  put  up  in  nice  bales. 
It  eatB  hay  as  fast  as  it  can  be  handled  by  four 
men  in  n  mow.  It  can  be  depended  upon  to 
work  every  hour  in  the  day  without  a  repair  man 
constantly  "tinkering"  around.  It  is  built  for 
hard,  long  service. 


WofoVHM  Hau 

_ WOLVERINE  CONSTRUCTION  DEFIES  DESTRUCTION 


The  Wolverine  Is  built  both  with  steel  and  wood  frames,  four  different 
sizes,  all  with  double  gears,  with  various  equipments  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  purchasers.  It  isn’t  the  cheapest  Hay  Press  made,  if  first 
cost  is  considered,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  baler  in  the  long  run  be 
cause  there  is  an  absence  of  repair  bills. 

Write  !S1‘  “Wolverine  Book" 


g  and  instructive 
A  postal  will  bring  this  book 


Every  farmer  will  find  many 
things  in  the  "Wolverine  Book.” 
to  you.  It’s  worth  asking  for. 

Main  Office  and  Plant 
208  Forest  St.,  YPSILANTI,  MICH, 

,  iDEALERS’  names 

I,.b. Patterson, Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Griffith  &  Turner  Co.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ba.iliii- Machine  Co.,Ti»lciln,  O.  I).  D.  Reed  A  Co.,  No  Side,  Pittshnrg,  Pa. 


Ypsilanti  Hay  Press  Co. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Exclusive  Territory  —  Liberal  Terms 


HINTS  ON  FARM  DRAINAGE. 
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Copy  mailed  free  to  each  applicant  for  prices  on  our  Modern  Drain  Tile. 

N.  Y.  STATE  SEWER  PIPE  CO.,  -  805  Illinois  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sold 


Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt.  Made 
of  best  Ohio  Clay, 
manufacturers  of 


in  car-load  lots.  Also 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
Place  orders  now  for  early  spring  delivery  and  avoid  delay. 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA 


Eureka  Planters 


Give  Bigger 
Potato  Profits 


You  are  not 
getting  all  the 
profit  out  of 
your  potato 
land  unless 


using  a 

Eureka  Planter 
—it  will  do  the 
work  better  — 
save  time,  labor 
and  money. 

_  The  Eureka 

Planter  is  accurate  and  automatic.  No  injury  to 
seed,  always  plants  at  uniform  depth.  Three  sizes— 
one  and  two  rows. 

Eureka  Flat  Tooth  Sulky 

Cultivator 

comes  In  3  sizes 
10  and  12 

..,  .  —  feet. 

It  s  a  weedei, 
seeder, 
smoother  and 
cultivator. 

Sows  all  kinds 
of  grass  and 

grain.  Every  farmer  should  have  One. 

Write  for  information  about  implements 
that  save  money  on  the  farm. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  840,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


VITRIFIED 


BEST  OHIO  CLAY.  HARO  BURNED.  WILL  LAST  FOR  EVER. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  Tile  write  us 

THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 
FLATIRON  BUILDING. 

Largest  manufactureis  in  America. 


PULVERIZER 


CIo<l  CrtiMlicr  and  Koller.  For  Dry  Farming. 
Send  for  circulars.  THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Kent,  0 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Humping:  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  anti 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog: 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  B3P“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SPEliliY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Hi. 


Let  this 

Free 

Book 

tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest ;  how  I 
save  seed  and  soil;  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
ractiee  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
ust  say  on  a  postal,  "Send  me  your  potato  book.” 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
Box  525  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
„  PLANTINC  . 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
formiy.and  bestofali 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  free 
book. 


,  Tron  Age 

(Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
v  No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-P 


GRENLOCH,  n.  j. 


Single  Bit,  $1.50.  Double  Bit,  $2.00. 
Yes,  it  does  cost  more  than  the 
ordinary  axe,  but— just  see  the  work 
a  C.  A.  C.  Axe  will  do.  Ed.  Moot, 
of  Vermont,  used  a  C.  A.C.  Axe 

when  he  felled,  cut  up,  split  and  piled  S/4 
cords  of  wood  in  10  hours,  21  minutes.  A 
Massachussets  man  cut  100  cords  of  wood  with 
a  C.  A.  C.  Axe  without  grinding  it.  Remember, 
it  isn’t  what  you  pay  foran  axe,  it’s  what  youg'et 
out  of  it  that  proves  its  value. 

Ask  your  Dealerfor  the  C.A.C. 

If  he  hasn’t  it  send  us  his 
name  and  we’ll  tell  you  how  to 
get  the  C.A.C.  and  send  you 
“  The  Story  of  Ed.  Moot.” 

The  C.  A.C.  ,i*e  Co,,  ] 2  Pearl  8t„  Boston, 


Look  for  this 
Trade-Mark 


1910. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SEEDS  BILL. 

Assembly  Bill  119-481  was  introduced  at 
Albany  by  Mr.  Callan.  The  object  is  to 
secure  inspection  of  grain  and  grass  seeds 
sold  in  New  York.  The  living  features  of 
the  bill  are  : 

Section  340.  Inspection  and  sale  of  seeds. 
No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have 
in  his  possession  for  sale  for  the  purposes 
of  seeding,  any  seeds  or  cereals,  grasses, 
clovers  or  forage  plants  in  quantities  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  pound,  unless  every  receptacle, 
package,  sack  or  bag  containing  such  seeds, 
or  a  label  securely  attached  thereto,  is 
marked  in  a  plain  indelible  manner  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  and  said  marks  shall  be  on  the  re¬ 
ceptacle,  package,  sack  or  bag  itself  if 
there  is  more  than  ten  per  centum  of  in¬ 
jurious  foreign  seed  : 

a.  With  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
seller. 

b.  With  the  name  of  the  kind  or  kinds 
of  seeds,  except  in  the  case  of  mixtures  pre¬ 
pared  for  special  purposes,  when  so  labeled, 
and  the  name  of  any  foreign  injurious  seeds 
present  to  the  extent  of  five  per  centum  or 
over  by  count  and  the  name  and  per  centum 
of  the  following  adulterants,  if  present, 
which  adulterants  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  estimating  the  five  per 
centum  hereinbefore  referred  to :  Yellow 
trefoil  in  Red  clover.  Yellow  trefoil,  Burr 
clover.  Sweet  clover  or  dodder,  in  Alfalfa. 
Canadian  Blue  grass  in  Kentucky  Blue 
grass.  Meadow  fescue  or  Rye  grass  in 
Orchard  grass.  Yellow  trefoil  in  Alsike 
clover. 

c.  With  the  claimed  per  centum  of 
purity  of  the  sample  by  count  which  shall 
be  not  more  than  five  above  the  per 
centum  determined  by  official  examination. 


S 


List 


EEI)S,  PLANTS.  Pkt.  Cucumber,  Lettuce 
and  Tomato  for  trial,  10c.  Send  for  my  Free 
C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Scale-Clean 


Scale-Clean  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  remedy  for  San  Jose 
Scale— use  one  part  to  10  parts 
\Palo  water.  Recommended  by  prom- 

OUdlC  inent  growers  and  authorities. 

..  25  cts.  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots. 

veryone  It  Hits  mv  concentiutep  mkk-sul- 

ritVR  SOLUTION,  high  test,  beats 
the  homemade  kind.  Mix  with  cold  water;  use 
any  time;  doesu't  crystallise.  SO  per  barrel. 
Booklets  describing  both — free. 

J.  A.  C0CKL1N,  POMONA  FARMS,  Siddonsburg,  Pa. 


NEW-YORKER 


UNCLE  SAM 
SAYS : 

^  I  am  glad  to  recommend  to  the  American  -  • 
:;l  Farmer — the  man  on  whom  I  depend  most  for  the 
success  of  my  country — the  best  cream  separator 
ever  made.  It  is  the 

1910  Interlocking 


Strawberry,  Raspberry  Plants. 

Thirty  varieties,  large  and  well  rooted;  low  prices. 
List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 

'  ■  . —  '  ■•■■■  — 

Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  prices  on  all  sizes  of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators  and 

Brooders. — guaranteed  to  hatch 
highest  percentage  of  eggs.  Liberal 
Trial  Plan.  Best  Incubator  Proposition 
on  the  market.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Company 
Box  87,  Racine,  Wu. 


U.S. 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Y) 


tUs 


UNCLE  SAM  FURTHER  SAYS! 

'Til  tell  you  why  I  recommend  the  United  States.  Because: — 1 
Its  makers  tell  the  truth.  When  they  say  they  won  the 
GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  Seattle  Exposition,  IT’S  SO. 

They  can  prove  it. 

“Its  record  is  one  long  series  of  honorable  dealings. 

It  never  tries  to  fake  its  way. 

“It  skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer,  gives  more 
,v«5iv  satisfaction  than  any  other.” 

Send  *or  Catalogue  159  which  shows  why 
Uncle  Sam  recommends  the  United 
States  Separator. 


;vy  | Ibl 

[M 


Wa  jyftihf'. 
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COWS  FOR  SALE. 

All  new  milkers  rind  forward  springers,  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Ayrshire.1?  and  Jerseys.  Always  from  50 
to  150  on  hand.  Sold  in  carload  lots  from  $45  to 
$511.  Attention  to  family  cows  shipped  to  any 
place.  All  cows  guaranteed  and  tested.  Call  or 
write  P.  L.  HAWLEY,  Stillwater,  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y.  H.  R.  Tel.  99  R. 

Reservation  Guernseys. 

Choice  Bull  Calves,  one  to  eight  months  old.  Best 
breeding.  Dairy  types. 

TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eitgs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

DI.KASK  semi  a  trial  shipment: to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  I  louse  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Fork.  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans. 
Appies.  etc.  E.  K.  womtw.utlt,  802  tii-e«mrfoli  St.,  ,N.  Y 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  G  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  stun  pies.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

Choice  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys  LYAmfiSS?,,1. 

Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chitmbley,  Draper,  Va. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  Co..  BELLOWS  FALLS.Vt. 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22 -horse -power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  t>efore  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  1  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 

enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  ami  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it !  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  tliat  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
It  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  snd 


buy 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119.50 


Get  Galloway9 s 
Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


Barred  Plymouth  RocksiSTi.irS 

i  1  A.  L.  KUNKEL,  Lisburn,  Pa. 


hundred. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  m  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  1  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  \V  rite  ine — 

Vint.  Galloway,  Proa.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
885  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS. 

(Kellarstrasse  Strain.)  Pen  contains  1st  Cockerel 
and  1st  Hen  at  Huntington  Show-  $3  00  per  15. 
Black  and  Butt  Orpingtons,  $2.00  per  15  eggs. 

FRED.  H.  KOSTJER,  Huntington.  N.  Y. 

C  0  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY.-Hatching  Eggs 
Oi  Ui  from  carefully  selected  birds  only,  now 
offered  by  the  PICKERING  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Chester  Springs,  Chester  (Jo.,  Pa.  $6perl00. 

YOUNG  MAN.  graduate  Jersey  Short  Course,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  good  farmer.  L.  PAUL, 
care  Black,  23!)  W.  115th  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED,  to  correspond  with  parties  owning  large 
tracts  of  undeveloped  land  or  estate,  by  an 
energetic,  experienced  gardener  and  farmer.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  agricultural  and  garden 
'  crops,  fruit  growing,  seed  growing,  etc.  Want  to 
1  make  a  change  to  location  where  there  are  good 
I  schools;  age  39;  family  of  five.  Apply  "ENER- 
!  GETIC,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

\\r  \  NTT'TT  r)- ^ Girl  °1-  woman  to  help  with 
j  ixii  A  Ljiy  housework  and  milking. 
I  Small  family;  in  country.  For  particulars  address 
"J.  T.  H..”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i — A  trio  of  Pure  Emlxlen 
Geese.  Give  age.  deserip- 
W.  P.  POWELL, 


WANTED 

.  tion  and  very  lowest  price 
Airedele,  Md. 


If  You  Want  Farm  or  Summer  Home 

Write  W.  D.  HAWKINS,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


$  *755  Bli£t,e  1 40-Egg 


Incubator 


Ever 

Made 


$4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  Ordered  Together 
^^Cost  You  Only  $  1 1 .50 -^Veight^PrepaiS 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Investigate— send  your  name  and  address 
today,  the  easiest  way,  by  postal  or  letter.  I  tell  you  the 
prices  right  here— and  how  my  machines  are  made.  You  can 
have  30  or  60  days’  trial  on  both  incubator 
and  brooder— and  I’ll  send  all  money  back 
if  you  return  the  machines  to  us  as  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Be  sure  to  send  for  my 
illustrated,  free  booklet,  "Hatching  FacU.” 

But,  if  in  a  hurry,  you  are  perfectly  safe 
in  ordering  right  now  from  this  ad. 

Thousands  do  this  way  every  year.  I 
guarantee  to  ship  all  orders  sent  from  this  ad  on  day  received — (from 
warehouse  nearest  you,  freight  prepaid.)  No  disappointments. 


Order  a  Complete  140- 
Chick  Belle  City  Hatching 
Outfit.  Send  only  511.50 


BELLE  CITY 

Incubators  and  Brooders 


1 40-Chick  Belle  City  Brooder  Only  $4. SO 


for  both  Incubator  and  Brooder 
freight  prepaid  when  ordered 
together.  You’ll  surely  need  the  brooder, 
too.  So  make  the  savings.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  money  back.  No  risk,  how¬ 
ever  you  order.  The  editor  of  this  paper 
knows  me  to  be  responsible— I’ve  adver¬ 
tised  In  this  paper  for  many  years  and  treat 
my  customers  liberally. 

I’ve  always  given  my  customers  more  for  their  money  than  any 
other  incubator  manufacturer  in  the  world — that’s  why  we  do  so 
much  business. 

Belle  City  Incubators  will  hatch  more  chickens— under 
the  same  conditions — than  any  other  incubator  made,  or 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  This  I  guarantee.  Double 
walls— dead  air  space  all  over— copper  tank  and  boiler — 
hot-water  heater— best  regulator— deep,  roomy  nursery 
strong  egg  tray — high  legs — double  door — and  everything 
that’s  any  good  on  an  Incubator — all  in  the  Belle  City.  High- 
grade  thermometer — egg  tester — burner  and  safety  lamp  in¬ 
cluded.  The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  one  having 
double  walls  and  dead  air  spaces.  I  guarantee  it  to  raise 
more  healthy  chicks  than  any  other  Brooder  made.  Hot- 
water  top  heat— large,  roomy,  wire  runway  yard,  with 
platform— metal  safety  lamp  and  burner. 

Complete  Hatching  Outfit  Only  $11.50 

Over  50,000  machines  in  use — all  doing  perfect  work. 
j  The  Belle  City  should  be  your  choice.  Send  your  order 
now  or  send  postal  for  "Hatching  Facts”  booklet  and  full 
particulars.  Don’t  pay  more  than  my  price.  No  machines, 
at  any  price,  are  better  hatchers  or  brooders. 

J.  V.  ROHAN.  President 
BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Box  48  ,  Racine.  Wis. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  III. 

Dr.  Jordan's  subject  was  “Apple  Growing 
in  the  East  and  West.”  He  said  those  who 
stood  for  advanced  agriculture  30  years  ago 
can  now  stand  up  and  pat  themselves.  The 
thoughtless  waste  that  comes  from  plenty 
has  caused  the  waste  of  forests,  mines,  water 
and  soil  fertility.  We  must  now  begin  to 
be  thoughtful  and  saving,  husbanding  and 
buildiug  up  our  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  movement  is  gaining  momentum.  He 
has  been  told  that  railroads  are  now  offering 
reduced  settlers'  rates  from  West  to  East, 
and  farmers  in  the  West  are  selling  their 
high-priced  land  and  moving  East  on  farms 
that  are  low  in  price  on  account  of  neglect 
aud  lack  of  improvements.  Sixty  years  ago 
the  West  began  to  open  up.  and  the  pushing 
forward  of  the  railroads  increased  and  ex¬ 
tended  that  movement.  Men  went  West  and 
products  came  back  in  such  quantity  ,  as  to 
reduce  prices  and  seriously  disturbed  the 
crops  and  agricultural  practices  of  the  East¬ 
ern  farmers.  Labor  saving  machines  took 
a  hand  in  changing  conditions.  Another 
factor  in  the  readjustment  of  population  was 
the  movement  of  the  young  people  following 
the  industries  to  the  centers  of  population. 
All  these  combined  to  form  a  situation  of 
readjustment  that  occupied  decades.  There 
are  now  no  more  new  lands  to  be  occupied 
unless  paid  for  and  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  are  more  nearly  balanced  in  that 
great  Western  country  that  formerly  sent 
the  bulk  of  their  crops  to  the  East.  There 
is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  agricultural 
prospects  are  brighter  and  opportunities  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  New  York.  He  then  threw  a  fine 
collection  of  lantern  slides  taken  by  himself 
while  on  a  trip  into  the  Northwest  last 
Summer  on  the  screen.  Several  of  the  first 
slides  showed  the  dwellings  of  the  new  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  greatly  boomed  sections  of  the 
Northwest,  but  the  promoters  fail  to  illus¬ 
trate  their  literature  with  such  pictures. 
Poor  as  were  the  dwellings  later  slides  made 
plain  that  the  people  of  this  section  were  in 
the  front  ranks  when  it  came  to  building 
schools  and  public  buildings.  These  settlers 
endure  many  hardships  that  seldom  get 
told  in  the  East.  He  said  it  seemed  to  him 
that  much  of  the  orchard  planting  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  Washington,  Montana  and  Idaho  was  a 
matter  of  speculation.  Last  year  an  80-acre 
orchard  in  the  Hood  River  section  was  sold 
for  $158,000.  Another  smaller  orchard  sold 
for  $1,600  per  acre.  He  likes  the  more 
staid  ways  of  the  East,  where'  homes  are 
built  which  the  children  can  occupy  in 
years  to  come.  There  are  20.000  acres 
available  for  orcharding  in  the  Hood  River 
Valley.  Ten  thousand  acres  or  half  of  the 
full  area  is  already  in  orchard.  In  1908 
Hood  River  apples  sold  for  $2.25  per  box 
F.O.B.  Hood  River.  There  are  many  dis¬ 
advantages  in  the  Northwest,  but  they  are 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  All  their  ad¬ 
vertising  will  bear  shading.  .  After  bis 
return  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Shepard,  editor-  of 
••Better  Fruit,”  the  fruit  paper  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon,  telling  him  if  he  had’  in¬ 
fluence  enough  with  the  people  of  New  York 
he  would  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
would  give  away  $10,000  worth  of  New 
York  apples  to  consumers  to  teach  them  its 
superior  quality  in  comparison  with  the 
much-lauded  apple  of  the  Northwest.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  many  fine  pictures  of  the  or¬ 
chards.  etc.  of  the  Northwest  were  a  series 
of  pictures  showing  some  very  fine  West¬ 
ern  New  York  orchards.  These  were  .  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  interesting  lor  of  views  showing 
the  wonders  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
and  Yellowstone  Park. 

Dean  Bailey  of  Cornell  was  announced 
by  President  Barry  who  said  he  would  not 
dare  to  introduce  so  close  a  friend  of  the 
New  York  Fruit  Growers  as  is  Dr.  Bailey. 
He  was  greeted  with  such  hearty  applause 
that  it  was  some  time  before  quiet  was 
restored.  Dean  Bailey  said  he  had  merely 
dropped  in  to  shake  hands  with  old  friends. 
Two  influences  had  had  much  to  do  in 
directing  his  life :  The  Michigan  Fomo- 
logical  Society  and  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society.  These  societies  have 
a  great  mission  in  pointing  young  men  on 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  new  time  coming. 
We  have  passed  through  an  era  of  urban 
influence.  A  compound  and  combination  of 
urban  and  rural  influence  is  now  to  be 
realized.  Neither  exclusively  is  best,  but 
welded  they  will  make  the  civilization  we 
are  just  beginning  to  dream  about.  No 
permanent  agriculture  has  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  heavy  yielding  lands  of  Eng¬ 
land  now  giving  better  crops  than  ever 
before  he  held  up  as  an  example.  Popula¬ 
tion  is  overtaking  production,  and  at  the 
present  rate  we  will  soon  become  an  im¬ 
porting  nation  instead  of  an  exporting  one. 
The  older  Eastern  farms  that  have  once 
been  scoured  of  their  natural  fertility  will 
have  to  be  developed  and  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  productiveness.  He  said  he 
had  studied  every  important  fruit  section 
in  the  country,  and  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  fruit  belt  is  in 
Western  New  Y'ork.  The  one  fundamental 
problem  is  the  establishing  of  a  permanent 
agriculture  which  would  be  worldwide,  and 
which  we  must  begin  by  devising  plans 
for  the  development.  Large  appropriations 
are  needed,  accompanied  by  a  well  laid 
plan  of  expenditure.  The  most  hopeful 
thing  he  saw  in  the  meeting  was  the  young 
faces  in  the  audience.  Take  an  interest  in 
the  young  men  and  women  as  the  future 
lies  with  them. 

"Notes  on  the  peach”  was  the  title  of 
Prof.  Hedrick's  paper.  He  said  New  Y'ork 
peach  soils  are  richer  than  those  of  most 
other  sections.  New  Y'ork  averages  more 
crops  than  any  other  region.  Markets  are 
near.  There  is  no  danger  of  overproduc¬ 
tion.  The  most  important  soil  conditions  are 
good  drainage  and  soil  warmth.  Any  soil 
will  grow  good  peaches  if  warm.  Fertil¬ 
izers  he  believes  are  much  wasted  by  apply¬ 
ing  elements  not  needed.  The  growing 
season  is  long  and  the  feeding  surface  large, 
enabling  the  tree  to  draw  on  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Drink  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  food,  and  soil  moisture  must 
be  saved.  Poor  soils  give  good  crops  with 
plenty  of  water.  Supply  organic  matter 
and  cultivate  thoroughly.  Irrigation  in 
New  Y'ork  for  tree  fruits  is  not  likely 
to  become  important  for  years  to  come. 
The  cultivation  is  better  than  the  pump. 
Use  cover  crops  in  the  late  Summer,  but 
cultivation  should  never  be  given  up  to 
sod.  Cover  crops  are  a  great  help  in 
preventing  Winter  injury.  Trees  should 
be  low-headed.  Wind-breaks  are  unfavor¬ 
able.  Leaf-curl  does  the  most  damage,  but 
is  easily  controlled  by  Bordeaux  or  lime- 
sulphur.  Little  peach  and  vellows  should 
have  prompt  treatment.  The  vase  form  of 
pruning  is  most  common.  g.  r.  s. 
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DON’T  BUY  A  SPREADER  UNTIL  YOU  GET  MY  NEW  SPREADER  PROPOSITION  WHICH 

NOBODY  CAN  MEET  NOR  BEAT  -Cl 


1WANT  YOU  to  opal  for  my  NEW  Spreader  pro- 
position.  I've  *ot  the  CHAMPION  Spreader  and 
the  Champion  Spreader  Proposition  that  nobody  can 
meet  or  beat.  I  quote  you  my  Special  low  factory  price 
direct  from  my  Dan  Patch  Spreader  Factory,  and  make 
you  the  most  liberal  easy  payment  spreader  proposition 
you  ever  heard  of.  I  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  put 
this  spreader  to  the  hardest  possible  test  on  your  own  farm 
and  then  I  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  it  on  easy 
monthly  payments  so  that  the  spreader  will  more  than 
•am  its  cost  before  you  complete  payment*. 

U  you  want  the  Biggest  Spreader  Bargain  over  offer¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  the  business,  send  for  my  big  Dan 
Patch  Spreader  Book  at  once  and  let  me  show  you  how 
you  can  save  $50.00  on  your  spreader  purchase.  I  guar¬ 
antee  to  quote  you  the  lowest  price  ever  made  on  a  high- 
grade  efficient  spreader,  and  guarantee  to  show  you  an  act¬ 
ual  net  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  over  any  other  spreader 
made.  My  Dan  Patch  Spreader  is  the  champion  quality 
spreader,  just  the  same  as  Dan  Patch  is  the  Champion 
Harness  Horse  of  the  world,  and  you'll  find  my  Dan 
Patch  Spreader  a  champion,  a  winner  and  a  big  money- 
makei — just  the  same  as  Dan  Patch  himself  has  always 
been. 

Remarkable  Exclusive 

Features  . 

My  Dan  Patch  Spreader  represents  ten  years'  steady 
application  of  the  best  spreader  ingenuity  and  brains 
ever  devoted  to  the  business,  and  I  just  want  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  point  out  to  you  and  explain  in  detail  the  most 
ingenious  uniform  spreading  feature  ever  attached  to 
any  spreader,  and  So  show  you — absolutely  convince  you 
—in  a  few  minutes*  time  that  my  new  uniform  spreading 
and  distributing  feature  will  add  at  least  $1.00  extra 
value  to  every  load  of  manure  hauled— $1.00  extra  over 
and  above  any  other  method  or  means  used  on  any  other 
spreader  made.  My  big  12-inch.  4-color  Spreader  Book 
sets  this  proof  down  in  unmistakable  terms,  and  I'm 
only  mentioning  here  one  of  several  important  feat¬ 
ures  that  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  extra  profit  to  you 
if  you  use  a  Dan  Patch  Spreader.  I  want  you  know  all 
about  this  new  spreader  invention  and  this' Automatic 
Load  Release,  because  it  points  out  in  the  most  positive 
way  the  fact  that  all  other  spreader  manufacturers 
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have  overlooked  entirely  the  one  most  important  point— 
the  one  thing  that  absolutely  insures  even,  uniform,  ex¬ 
act  spreading  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  in 
which  manure. is  found.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  invest 
in  a  spreader  of  any  kind  without  first  investigating  this 
important  discovery. 

4  Month*’  Free  Trial 

I  won  t  tie  you  down  to  any  30  days'  trial.  But  I'll 
give  you  a  full  4  Months*  Free  Trial  On  Your  Own  Farm 
so  you’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  prove  out  every  new 
feature  of  my  Great  Dan  Patch  Spreader  and  prove  that 
my  Dan  Patch  Spreader  answers  for  every  farmer  and 
for  all  time  the  problem  of  manure  distribution  so  as  to 
extract  the  last  penny  of  plant  life  value  from  it.  .I'm  so 
enthusiastic  over  the  success  farmers  have  had  in  past 
years  with  my  uniform  Distributing  Spreader  Discovery 
that  I  want  everyone  of  my  farmer,  friends  to  give  tHis 
great  machine  4  months'  proof- test  free  and  demonstrate 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  I've  got  the  spreader 

•  question  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyf  farmer  and 

•  for  all  time  to  come.  Send  for  my  big  12-inch.  4-color 
free  Spreader  Book  today  and  Til  give  you  the  .oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  my  great  Dan  Patch  Spreader  a  full  sea¬ 
son's  test  at  my  risk  and  expense. 

EWgain  Factory  Price 

I  know  this  spreader  business  like  a  book,  and  I  tell 
you  I  can  give  you  $50.00  excess  spreader  quality  and  give 
you  the  only  spread er  with  a  patented  discovery  that  in- 
*ure*  absolutely  uniform  diitribution  of  all  kinds  of  man¬ 
ure  under  all  condition*,  winter  and  summer.  Foresight 
is  better  than  hindsight,  and  I  tell  you  it'll  mean  several 
hundred  dollars  to  you  if  you  just  take  a  few  minutes  to 
investigate  my  great  spreader  proposition. 

And  do  it  now,  while  my  special  $7. 50-spot- 
cash -reduction  offer  is  being  made. 

1  have  unlimited  facilities  for  manufacturing  my 
spreaders  and  my  factory  is  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  original  spreader  man.  and  all  who  knew 
the  facts  concede  him  to  be  the  best  equipped  and  best 
informed  spreader  man  in  charge  of  a  spreader  factory 
today.  *“*  -  -  » 

1  make  my  Dan  Patch  Spreader  in  5  sizes— each 
size  has^  5  distinct  feeds  and  I  make  both  the  wagon-  « 
box  Bp  reader  and  complete  spreader.  My  line  of  Dan 
Patch  Spreaders  is  fitted  to  all 
uses,  purposes  and  conditions— 
for  small  farms  and  large  farms— and 
every  one  is  sold  direct  from  my  fac¬ 
tory  straight  to  you  at  a  Bargain  i 
Factory  Price  And  All  Freight  Pre-  ( 
paid.  My  regular  business,  the  lar-  ] 
gest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  enables  ’ 
me  to  make  exceptional  spreader  of¬ 
fers  and  quote  the  lowest  prices  ever 


made  on  quality  spreaders,  and  1  can  make  you  a  clear 
$6g.00  quality  saving  on  any  one  of  my  fivs  style*.  I 
want  you  to  get  my  straight-from-th e-factory,  money 
saving  Spreader  Proposition,  for  it'll  prove  an  eye- 
opener  on  this  spreader  business  for  a  great  many 
farmers. 

Send  for  My  Big  Free  4-Color  Spread- 
er  Book  Now  and  Get  My  “$50.0C 
Saved”  Spreader  Proposition 

You'll  be  delighted  with  my  Big  Colored  Spreader 
Book  and  fascinated  with  the  many  beautiful  pictures  of 
Dan  Patch  1:55  and  my  full  line  of  Dan  Patch  Spreader, 
in  color..  The  front  cover  is  beautiful  enough  for  fram¬ 
ing- it  s  made  from  an  -expensive  drawing  reproduced 
from  the  scene  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  when  Dan 
Patch  made  the  world's  record  of  1*5.  It  .hows  the 
30.0W  people  crowding  around  the  mile  track  and  the 
champion  just  passing  the  grandstand.  It  show*,  a  fine 
view  of  Dan  Patch,  and  right  in  the  center  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  there  .lands  a  beautiful  t-color  view  of  the  greatest 
spreader  discovery*  known  to  the  business-it'.  the  Big¬ 
gest  Spreader  Book  ever  Published  and  contains  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  spreader  business  ever 
published  -  besides  that,  it  contains  many  pages  of 
startling  information  about  spreader  quality  and  efficiency 
and  reveals  spreader  secrets  that  will  open  the  eyes  of 
many  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  .nefficiency  of  the  average  spreader.  Cat  this  great 
Spreader  Book  and  my  "JS0.00  Saved"  Spreader 
Proposition  before  you  take  another  step  toward  get¬ 
ting  a  .preader.  Send  me  the  coupon  today.  I  just  want 
this  one  opportunity  of  opening  your  eyes  to  these  spreader 
facts;  and  I  U  guaranteemy  big  Spreader  Book  will  repay 
you  a  hundred  times  over  for  the  little  effort  it  will  take 
for  you  to  send  me  the  coupon  now. 

SEND  THE  COUPON 
ST.SO  CASH  REDUCTION 
ON  THIS 

SPRING  OFFER 


Ni 


Town  . 


Stac*_ 


R.  F.  D _ 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  New  Edition  of  my  valuable  Book  on  Ma¬ 
nure  Values,  called  “Barnyard  Gold"  in  now 
ready.  If  you  wish  a  free  copy  of  this  book, 
alact  just  put  an  X  in  this  square. 


THEa^?iE2IcS5?'I5NC  SPREADER  IN  THE  WORLD 
ARC  1  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  IN  MY  BIG  BOOK 

M.  W.  Savage,  President 

| The  M.  W.  Savage  Factories  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

8END  TKI8  COUPON  FOR  MT  BIG  8PRING  OFFER. 


I  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  “DAN  PATCH  SPREADER  ON 

4  MONTHS  FREE 


Here’s  ic  Biggest  Cultivator  Value  of  1910 


gg  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

V  It  is  the  original  spring-tooth  cultivator  brought  down 


99 

§ _  to  1910  perfection.  Does  everything  any  spring  tooth 

does,  in  all  soils— does  it  better.  Does  work  no  other 
cultivator  can  do.  Furnished  with  wood  or  steel  wheels,  as 
desired,  at  same  price.  Has  widest  range  of  adjustments. 
With  center  section  of  5  teeth  bolted  in,  makes  a  first-class, 
'easy-riding,  spring-tooth  Harrow.  Also  a  perfect  Broadcast 
Seeder  and  Bean  Harvester  with  simple  attachments.  None 
to  compare  with  it  at  any  price.  Guaranteed  for  all  time.  Delivered  to 
you  FREIGHT  PREPAID,  in  Michigan,  Ohio  or  Indiana,  £22.00.  In 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Y^ermont,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  £22.90.  In  Georgia,  £26.25.  Write  for  prices  delivered  in  other 
states.  We  will  quote  equally  attractive  prices  on  other  styles— Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator,  All-steel  Walking  Cultivator,  Wood-frame  Lever  Drag,  each  the 
banner  tool  of  its  class — a  guaranteed  . 

Detroit- American — sks, 

Take  your  choice  of  a  complete  line.  Riding  or  Walking,  Rigid  Frame  or  Pivot  Axle,  Spring 
Teeth  or  Shovels,  Spring  Break  or  Pin  Break — anything  you  want  in  a  cultivator  at  a  direct- 
from-faetory  price  that  shames  ail  competition.  Our  Lever  Drag  beats  anything  of  the  kind 
you  ever  saw.  Terms  are  right,  too.  Cash,  30  davs,  or  long-time  payments.  No  dealer — no 
agent— no  mail-order  house  can  give  you  a  DETROIT-AMEK1CAN.  We  deal  only  direct 
trom  factory. 

Write  lor  Free  Book.  See  the  cultivator  you  want  at  the  right  price.  Also  shows  the 
DETROIT-AMEHICAN  Manure  Spreader  and  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows.  Don’t  wait  till  it’s 
too  late  to  learn  how  much  we  save  you.  Send  postal  by  next  mail. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO,  1601  HASTINGS  ST,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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A  SOUTHERN  HENHOUSE. 

I  want  to  keep  200  to  300  hens  for  eggs 
only,  and  In  reading  the  description  of  poul¬ 
try  houses  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  I  am  somewhat  discouraged  on  ac¬ 
count  of  expense.  You  are  aware  that  we 
do  not  need  to  keep  hens  housed  in  all 
Winter  in  this  section,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  colder  climates.  I  have  planned  a 
house  that  seems  to  me  would  answer  my 
purpose,  but  before  building  I  would  like 
the  advice  of  some  one  with  more  experi¬ 
ence.  My  plan  is  to  build,  say  16  x  32  feet, 
two  stories  high.  The  ground  floor  to  be 
dirt,  and  used  for  feed  room,  scratching 
shed.  etc.  The  second  floor  to  be  built  tight 
with  matched  flooring.  The  roosts  to  be 
two  or  three  feet  above  this  floor  with  stair¬ 
way  to  the  ground  floor.  The  upper  floor 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  roosts,  and  being 
made  tight  with  dressed  and  matched 
boards  could  be  easily  cleaned  and  swept  say 
to  a  center  shoot  with  barrel  underneath  to 
catch  the  manure.  A  little  room  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  added  on  the  side  near  the  front  end 
for  storing  feed,  mixing,  etc.  How  would 
this  plan  do?  How  many  hens  could  I  keep 
in  a  house  this  size  and  not  crowd  them? 
Remember  they  are  not  to  be  kept  up 
during  the  day  except  in  extremely  bad 
weather.  If  this  house  is  not  suited  for 


be  closed  in,  except  holes  for  ventilation, 
so  that  the  hens  could  not  knock  it  over, 
or  scratch  litter  into  it,  and  it  must  be 
large  enough  to  hold  a  week’s  supply  of 

Oil.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

CANADA  PEAS  AND  COW  PEAS. 

For  the  latitude  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is 
there  any  choice  between  the  Canada  field 
pea  and  the  cow  pea  for  a  forage  crop,  or 
for  growth  for  green  fertilizer?  How  does 
buckwheat  compare  with  either?  Is  there 
any  green  crop  which  can  be  grown  in 
corn  to  as  good  advantage  as  t lie  field  pea 
or  the  cow  pea  ?  f.  r..  R. 

The  Canada  pea  can  be  seeded  with 
oats  before  frosts  are  over.  It  is  a 
cool  weather  plant  and  one  of  the  best 
for  early  seeding.  Seeded  with  oats  the 
vines  are  held  up  by  the  oat  stems  and 
the  combination  makes  a  good  green 
forage  or  hay.  Seeded  after  May  the 
Canada  pea  makes  but  a  feeble  growth. 
The  cow  pea,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
really  a  tender  bean.  Sow  it  with  oats, 
and  like  garden  beans,  it  will  be  killed  by 
frost  even  if  it  is  able  to  sprout.  It  is 


" 
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PLAN  FOR  LONG  HENHOUSE. 


my  purpose  how  should  I  build  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hens  mentioned?  You  know  most  of 
the  poultry  in  this  section  roost  in  trees, 
on  fences  and  any  old  outhouse,  but  we 
don't  get  many  eggs  in  the  Winter. 

Calhoun,  Ga.  d.  w. 

From  what  I  have  seen,  and  from 
my  own  experience,  I  would  not  build 
a  two-story  henhouse,  nor  is  there 
necessity  of  building  an  expensive  house 
for  comfort  even  in  the  North.  If  D. 
W.  will  build  a  house  about  75  feet 
long,  12  feet  deep,  he  can  keep  300  or 
more  hens  where  they  run  out  most  of 
the  time.  In  his  climate  he  would 
want  the  north  side  good,  and  a  good 
roof;  the  front  could  be  nearly  en¬ 
tirely  open  with  curtains  to  keep  out 
storms,  and  the  house  should  be  divided 
with  muslin  partitions  to  prevent  drafts 
in  the  long  house.  The  rear  should 
be  about  four  feet  and  the  front  seven 
feet.  A  platform  2^  feet  wide  running 
all  the  length  of  the  house  would  hold 
the  perches,  and  we  keep  the  nests 
underneath  this  platform.  We  drive 
around  once  a  week  and  clean  off 
droppings.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  what  I  would  build  for  my 
own  use  here  in  New  York  would  be  that 


a  hot  weather  plant,  and  makes  its  best 
growth  after  May.  Planted  five  to  10 
days  after  corn  on  suitable  ground  it 
will  make  a  quick  and  rank  growth.  The 
long-vined  varieties  will  give  more  for¬ 
age  than  Canada  peas,  though  owing  to 
the  tangle  they  make  the  crop  is  hard  to 
cut  and  cure.  The  oats  and  Canada  peas 
can  be  seeded  in  April  and  cut  for  hay  in 
late  June.  The  stubble  can  be  plowed 
or  disked  and  seeded  to  cow  peas.  These 
may  be  cut  in  September  and  the  ground 
seeded  to  rye.  Under  such  treatment 
both  Canada  peas  and  cow  peas  would 
have  good  conditions  for  growth,  but  if 
you  reverse  the  practice  both  would  be 
failures.  This  shows  how  the  two  can¬ 
not  well  be  compared.  Buckwheat  makes  , 
a  quick  growth  in  late  Summer.  Both  | 
peas  will  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  from  1 
the  air,  but  the  buckwheat  simply  takes 
plant  food  from  the  soil,  and  is  not  a 
good  forage  crop.  We  use  Crimson 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  in  the  corn. 

, 

‘‘Pa,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  real  case 
of  poetic  justice?”  “Yes.  A  man  who 
once  swindled  me  out  of  $600  in  an  ir¬ 
rigation  scheme  died  of  water  on  the 
brain.’’ — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


One  Man  and  His  Son 1  55  Bu^g§J§?* 

- made £  JL1LL- — 

$12,000  1 

In  One  Year 
wiih  Poultry 
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Eflff 

Incubator 


Think  of  it!  A ’good  sized 
fortune  made  in  one  year, 
the  good  part  of  it  is  anyone  can  do 
it  if  they  follow  similar  successful,  prac¬ 
tical  experiences.  Our  big 

80-Page  Book  Tells  How 

It  is  full  of  information  gleaned  from  the 
successful  experiences  of  the  world’s  most 
prominent  poultrymen. 

In  addition  there  are  articles  on  the  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  poultry  raising  on  the  ordinary 
farm— which  breeds  are  best— money-making 
methods  of  raising  ducks — how  to  feed — breed 
—rear — market  and  hatch  on  a  money-making 
scale.  Contains  scores  of  letters  from  leading 
poultrymen  telling  how  they  have  succeeded 
— their  secrets  of  success.  No  book  like  it.  No 
book  contains  so  many  articles  of  actual,  prac¬ 
tical,  successful  poultry  raising  experiences. 

Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal 

mail  it  today  and  insure  getting  a  copy  before 
the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Describes  the  1910  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State 
Incubators,  Universal  Hovers,  Colony  Houses, 
etc.,  which  are  revelations  in  artificial  incu¬ 
bation  machinery.  Be  sure  to  write  for  book 
today.  Free— prepaid. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
406 Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


90%  Hatches 


from  the  Cyphers — in  every  country  sod  cli¬ 

mate —  for  old-timers  and  beginners.  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

end  Brooder*  are  Ben-moisture;  Bel f- rev u- 
lating;  seiX-rentHuUng.  Write  for  160-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Department  38 

Buffalo,  N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Chicago, Ill.; 
Boston,  Mass.; Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL 


125-Egg  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER1 

Absolutely  fire-proof,  weather-proof  Roth  For 
rat-proof.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  .  _ 

double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks,  srif-reeulat-  fl  EJOC 
ing,  high  grade  lumber.  Only  Brooder  * ‘Iron- 1  p  .  .  t 

clad”  all  over.  For  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  ■  ■■  p 
^  Sold  on  “Ironclad”  guaran* 
tee.  Covered  with  Galvanized  Iron. 

|  Don’t  buy — get  our  catalog  first. 

i  American  Brooder  Co.,  Boi  64  .Racine.  Wis. 


MM 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 

1  .more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

U  S  111190  LATEST  MODEL 
mANII  O  BONE  CUTTER 


I  1  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  dogs. 

B  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

MKF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  16.MILFORD.MASS.  ■ 


I  We  Ship 
Iquirk  from  I 
I  SL  Paul 
KansasCityl 
Buffalo  or  " 
Racine 


Ever  Made 

f  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 
Both  Incnbator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together, 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle 
City  Incubator  has  double  walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  double  door. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat¬ 
form,  metal  lamp.  N o  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  W rite  for 
our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 
Satisfaction 
Brooder  Guaranteed 

BencOt^Incubato^Oj^^^oj^S^aclne^WU^ 


One  Gallon  of  Oil 

For  a  Hatch 

One  filling  of  the  lamp;  no 
heat  waste;  no  danger  with  the 


INCUBATOR 

Thermometer  always  In  sight.  Eggs  need  not  be 
removed  during  entire  hatch.  Other  Incubators  re¬ 
quire  frequent  filling  and  consume  three  times  as 
much  oil  as  the  X-Ray.  We  absolutely  guarantee  to 
batch  100  chicks  with  one  gallon  of  oil.  The  X-Ray 
controls  the  flame  —  bums  high  or  low;  generates 
just  enough  heat  to  maintain  batching  temperature. 
Absolutely  no  waste.  Others  always  use  a  strong 
flame  and  allow  the  surplus  heat  to  escape. 

The  Y.Pav  Heats  to  Hatching  Tem- 
J.  UC  A.  Rdj  peratnre  in  15  Minutes 

Others  require  6  or  7  hours.  Ventilation  complete. 
Simply  raise  the  lid  —  all  hatching  fumes  rise  In¬ 
stantly.  The  only  really  different  Incubator.  En- 
ameled-steel-covered ;  rosewood  finish.  Glass  doors 
on  top;  lamp  In  center;  flame  control.  Write  now  for 
free  book  and  know  the  greatest  of  all  Incubators. 
Address 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  47th  St.,  Wayne,  Neb. 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 

100  ChickOutdoor  Brooder  5.00 

BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

Tlie  Advance— Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
now  making  money  with  810 
outfit,  raising  for  market — 
breeding— selling-  Copper 
tanks,  double  wal Is,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther¬ 
mometer  complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
DO4*  t  &  1 

ADVANCE  MFC.  CO. 
Box  124  Dayton.  Ohio. 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


Why  pay  more  than  our  price!  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  for  810.00,  —  freight  paid  east  of  Rockies. 

I  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the  egg-tray.  Both, 

Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg-] 
testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed.  | 

Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grado  lumber 
at  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
near  our  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don’t  buy  until  you  do  this— you’ll  save  money.  It  pavs  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  '‘Wisconsin”  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 
_ _ WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  103,  Racine,  Wis. _ 


I  would  have  some  glass  in  front  instead 
of  all  muslin,  as  we  have  more  bad 
weather  when  we  have  to  keep  the  cur¬ 
tain  down.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

Letting  Hens  Care  for  Themselves. 

I  have  about  20  full-grown  Orpington 
chickens  that  I  would  like  to  leave  pretty 
much  to  themselves  for  about  a  week  at  a 
time  during  the  Winter  months.  Can  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  suggest  a  plan 
for  housing  and  feeding  (also  watering) 
them  if  practical?  J.  b. 

Now  York. 

If  J.  B.’s  fowls  are  housed  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  henhouse,  it  would  be  very  im¬ 
practical  to  “leave  them  alone  a  week 
at  a  time.”  Even  if  they  used  snow  for 
drinking  purposes,  and  feed  hoppers 
large  enough  to  hold  a  week’s  supply, 
as  do  the  fowls  kept  in  the  colony 
houses  of  Mr.  Tillinghast  of  Vernon, 
Conn.,  still  he  finds  it  necessary  to  go 
around  to  collect  the  eggs  that  may  be 
laid,  or  they  would  freeze  on  cold  nights. 
With  a  warm  basement  under  a  barn, 
warm  enough  so  that  water  would  not 
freeze,  and  a  week’s  supply  of  water  and 
food,  the  eggs  laid  would  be  spoiled  by 
the  hens  keeping  them  warm  nearly  all 
'lav  while  laying,  and  letting  them  get 
chilled  at  night.  If  they'  did  not  get 
chilled,  chicks  would  be  started  in  most 
of  the  eggs;  that  is  if  any  male  birds 
were  kept  with  the  flock.  If  the  hens  do 
not  lay,  it  would  not  be  difficult  so  to 
arrange  a  drinking  fountain,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  week’s  supply  of  waterf 
that  it  would  not  freeze,  by  keeping  a 
lighted  lamp  under  it,  but  the  lamp  must 


YOU  Can  Make 
Poultry  Culture  Pay 


rtO 


A  penny’s  worth  feeds 
30  fowls  one  day.  Sold 


on  a  written  guarantee. 


It’s  not  so  much  a  question  of  any  one  particular 
breed,  as  how  you  handle  the  breed  you  have.  If  you 
possess  a  flock  of  “  blooded  ”  birds — well  and  good.  But  if 
yours  are  only  “barnyard’’  fowls,  don’t  be  discouraged — they 
<will  pay  you  handsomely  if  you  keep  them  healthy,  happy,  hearty 
and  prolific  by  giving  a  regular  daily  portion  (small)  of 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 


LEffltnnM 


Tim 


rw; 


in  the  soft  feed.  The  effect  of  this  preparation  is  almost  marvelous.  It  gives  the 
fowl  perfect  digestion,  and  that  means  the  maximum  nutrition  is  extracted  from 
grain  and  “mash”  and  sent  through  the  blood  to  make  growth  and  eggs.  Dr.  Hess 
PoultryPan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic — not  a  stimulant,  not  a  condiment,  not  a  food.  Its  one 
sole  purpose  is  to  make  food  available ;  and  that  it  does  this  is  the  volun¬ 
tary  testimony  of  thousands  of  satisfied  users  who  are  coining  money  in 
the  hen  business.  This  method  of  feeding  is  known  among  poultrymen 
as  "  The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,"  and  is  endorsed  heartily  by  medical  men  who  know  the  value  of  the 
elements  of  which  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  composed.  It  brings  young  chickens  to  early 
maturity  ;  it  helps  old  fowls  to  fat  quick  and  tender.  Pan-a-ce-a  also  cures  Gapes, 

Cholera,  Roup,  etc. 

1L  lbs.  25c;  mall  or  express  40c:  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25:  25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 


Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48- page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


D8  HESS  STOCK  F^D 


If  you  are  a  farmer  and  own  farm  stock,  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  a  necessity  in  your 
business.  It’s  a  tonic — acting  directly  on  the  digestive  organs.  A  small  dose  in  the 
grain  ration,  twice  a  day,  maintains  a  regular,  healthy  action  of  all  bodily  functions  in 
all  animals  receiving  it.  It  increases  appetite  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  digestive  organs  power  to  carry  the  increased  load. 
Thus  it  makes  more  milk  in  the  cow;  more  flesh  on  the  steer;  and  greater  spirit  in  the  horse. 

SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

100  lbs.  $5.00.  25  lb.  pall  $1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

1 29  Hops  St..  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 

1688  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 
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SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  S15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  youi  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co  .  Balavia.lll.U.S.A: 


Years  of  Grand  Results 

Eckerty.  Indiana 
May  81,  l'JOtl. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

I  have  used  your 
remedies  with  grand 
results  for  ten  years, 
and  would  not  be 
without  them. 

Wm.  II  Tuckers. 

Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  leas  sound  and  trim  as  no  other  preparation 
has  ever  been  known  to  do.  The  sure,  quick 
remedy  for  Spavin,  Klngbone,  Splint,  Curb.  Swollen 
Joints  and  all  Lameness.  Equally  famed  as  house¬ 
hold  remedy.  At  druggists,  91  a  bottle.  Get  free 
book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  to — 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


LTHE 
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The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  «ilo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Hakes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  BOSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est.l850) 
Box  IS  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre- 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

livery  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 


THE  RURAI-,  NEW-YORKER 

THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  SHIP  WINTER  j 
LAMBS. 

At  this  season,  when  these  lambs  are 
going  to  market,  it  is  quite  important 
that  they  should  be  properly  dressed,  for 
this  often  adds  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  to 
the  price.  Hang  the  lamb  by  the  hind 
feet  before  severing  the  head,  in  order 
that  the  blood  does  not  soil  the  wool, 
and  that  it  may  bleed  thoroughly.  Draw 
the  skin  well  back  that  it  may  cover  the 
wound,  after  the  head  is  off.  Do  the 
same  with  the  feet,  which  should  be 
taken  off  at  the  knee  and  gambrel  joints. 

Shear  the  wool  off  the  abdomen,  from 

the  brisket  to  the  tail.  Open  to  the  a  f,maI1  flock  of  good  sheeP  wlH  Pa^ 


March  5, 


prominence,  of  such  a  harmful  article 
Probably  20  sheep  could  live  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  acre  if  they  had  the  “courage”  of 
this  writer.  v.  m.  s 

The  article  mentioned  goes  on  to 
prove,  on  paper,  that  sheep  farming  in 
New  England  is  somewhat  easier  than 
"rolling  off  a  log.”  The  writer  woulc 
have  about  20  sheep  to  the  acre  on 
every  “abandoned”  farm,  and  the  prob 
lem  of  feeding  them  does  not  seem  to 
bother  him.  Perhaps  some  “wizard 
will  invent  a  new  sheep  that  will  eat 
its  own  wool  and  give  two  new  coats 
from  one  old  one.  The  fact  is  that 


brisket,  and  remove  the  stomach  and  en¬ 
trails.  Take  off  the  fat  carefully;  if 
the  weather  is  cold  place  it  in  a  basin 


well  on  many  of  our  Eastern  farms 
and  by’ using  care  and  good  judgment 
the  flock  may  be  increased  to  advan 


of  hot  water.  Make  a  smooth  stick,  two  !age'  At  f efnt  th,is  is  a11  that  can 


inches  wide  and  eight  long,  sharpened  on 
both  ends.  Draw  the  skin  back  and 
place  the  stick  across  the  back  to  hold 
it  there.  This  exposes  the  fatty  inside. 
Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  break 
the  fat  over  the  kidnevs  when  removing 
the  inside.  Over  the  exposed  parts,  care¬ 
fully  place  the  caul  fat,  holding  it  in 
place  with  wooden  pins.  Toothpicks 
are  just  the  thing.  When  this  cools 
it  will  stay  in  form  without  difficulty. 
Unless  the  weather  is  warm  it  is  not 
necessary  to  sever  the  bone  between  the 
hind  legs,  or  the  breast  hone;  and  the 
lungs  and  liver  may  remain  inside.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  the  lambs 
hang  until  they  are  thoroughly  cool  be¬ 
fore  shipping.  Then  wrap  in  cheap 


be  expected  from  sheep  east  of  the 
great  lakes.  As  to  claiming  that  Mas 
sachusetts  or  Vermont  farmers  should 
keep  sheep  as  is  done  in  Idaho  or 
Moiftana — that  will  rank  with  advice 
about  growing  mushrooms,  seedless  ap¬ 
ples  or  Wonderberries. 


Wart  on  a  Cow. 


What  is  good  to  remove  a  wart  on  a 
three-year-old  cow?  The  wart  is  on  the 
shoulder.  It  is  rough  and  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut.  w.  e.  s. 

Ohio. 

Twist  it  out  and  rub  the  base  with  lunar 

caustic,  or  burn  lightly  with  a  red-hot  iron, 

or  nitric  acid.  a.  s.  a 

Lost  Quarter  of  Udder. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a  cow 

which  calved  lately,  and  seems  to  be  dry 

muslin  sewn  together  in  front,  and  over  in  oue  tcat?  Tliat  sectiou  of  the  udder  is 

this  •sew  some  sacking  both  to  keep  the  h,ard  and  "'bcn  milked  emitsf  a  ?.at*ry  diA 
,.  6  1  charge  and  occasionally  a  few  little  hard 

muslin  clean  as  well  as  protect  the  car-  lumps.  We  have  used  every  means  to  re- 
cass.  The  more  neatly  this  is  put  on  store  the  udder  to  its  normal  condition  by 
the  more  attractive  will  they  appear  when  constant  milking  and  rubbing  the  affected 

firef  i  u  t  ,  parts.  We  also  tried  letting  her  calf  suckle 

first  reaching  market.  It  should- be  need-  that  teat.  but  all  our  efforts  seem  to  be 

Jess  to  say  that  a  bran  sack,  with  ‘  Daisy  futile.  She  is  a  valuable  Jersey,  and  we 
bran”  in  red  letters  does  not  adcf  to  the  would  not  like  to  have  her  udder  spoiled. 

appearance.  The  lambs  should  be  tagged  New  Hampshire.  header. 

v .  ,  c-.  .'  .  The  quarter  canuot  be  restored  to  its  nor¬ 
th  the  net  weight,  and  age.  Ship  by  mal  condition.  The  milk  secreting  function 

express.  There  is  no  market  so  good  as  is  permanently  lost,  and  as  tuberculosis  of 

New  York  City.  There  have  come  re-  the  udder  is  a  common  cause  of  such  a  con¬ 
quests  from  the  city  in  some  cases  to  dition’  aud  especially  where  the  quarter  has 
Ft- a  „  .i  i  ,  T  “  become  hard  and  enlarged,  the  cow  should 

th®. h.ead  011  the  lambs-  1  wrote  be  tested  with  tuberculin.  Milk  from  a 

Jcllifte,  Wright  &  Co.,  to  whom  I  have  tuberculous  udder  is  deadly  to  calves  and 
shipped  for  years,  for  light  on  the  sub-  without  doubt  unfit  food  for  children, 
ject.  Their  reply  I  submit  below,  as  it  A‘  s‘  A’ 


may  he  of  value  and  interest  to  others 
The  reason  for  our  writing  you  to  leave 
the  heads  on  Spring  iambs  is,  that  a  number 
of  hotel  supply  people  have  Government 
inspection  at  their  places  of  business,  and 
when  the  heads  are  left  on,  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  the  lambs  and  take 
them  iu  to  their  packing-houses,  aud  with 
the  heads  on  the  Government  inspector  who 
is  stationed  there  can  inspect  the  lambs 
as  to  their  condition,  but  when  the  heads 
are  off,  they  are  not  permitted  to  receive 
them  in  their  stores,  the  inspectors  claiming 
they  cannot  inspect  them  according  to  the 
agricultural  laws  when  the  heads  are  off. 
Our  city  authorities  require  them  removed, 
aud  our  notion  was  that  if  they  were  left 
on  and  the  city  authorities  require  them 
off,  we  could  remove  them  at  this  end. 
We  have  two  or  three  different  rulings  as 
to  the  handling  of  meat  in  our  city,  the 
government  authorities  require  one  thing, 
the  city  authorities  another  and  the  State 
law  still  another,  and  it  is  hard  to  advise 
a  shipper  just  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
This  is  the  cause  of  our  asking  for  the 
heads  on  the  Spring  lambs. 

EDWARD  VAX  ALSTYXE. 


ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 


FAIRY  TALES  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

There's  pasturage  in  New  England  for 
20,000,000  sheep,  says  a  Boston  wool  ex¬ 
pert,  and  this  whole  section  now  has  only  an  old  collar  gall  on  an  old  horse.  It  has 


Catarrh;  Spavin. 

1.  I  have  a  horse  eight  years  old,  that 
has  had  a  discharge  from  one  nostril  at 
times,  for  the  past  six  months.  I  had  a 
veterinary  see  him  in  the  Fall ;  he  thought 
it  slight  cold  and  gave  me  powders  for 
him.  After  a  few  weeks  he  saw  the  horse 
again ;  did  not  think  any  more  treatment 
necessary.  lie  still  has  the  discharge.  What 
treatment  do  you  advise?  The  horse  looks 
well  and  eats  well.  2.  I  have  a  colt  coming 
two  years  old,  that  has  a  small  hard  bunch 
on  his  hind  leg,  where  spavin  comes.  He 
has  never  shown  any  lameness  yet.  Would 
you  advise  treatment  to  remove  it  or  let 
it  alone,  as  long  as  it  does  not  lame  him? 

New  Jersey.  v. 

1.  Make  a  very  careful  examination  of 
the  molar  teeth,  as  one  of  them  may  he 
split  or  diseases  and  so  cause  the  catarrh. 
If  no  such  cause  is  present  mix  a  dram  of 
dried  sulphate  of  iron  aud  two  drams  of 
powdered  gentian  root  in  the  feed  night 
and  morning  for  10  days,  and  then  change 
to  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  twice  daily 
for  five  successive  days  a  week  until  dis¬ 
charge  stops.  2.  Let  the  small  “jack 
spavin”  alone.  If  it  causes  lameness  later 
on  treatment  should  then  be  given.  It 
cannot  be  removed.  a.  s.  a. 

Collar  Galls. 

1.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  to  heal  up 


——Just  Out 

fA  Farmer  Can 

_____  Get  it  Free 

-V  - 

IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
book  called  “BETTER  FARMING.” 

It  tells  all  about— 


a  few  more  than  half  a  million.  For  the 
last  three  years  the  number  has  remained 
stationary.  Courage,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  needed  to  give  New  England  farmers 
and  herders  a  great  many  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dollars  which  are  going  to 
raisers  of  Western  sheep. 


been  galled  every  year  for  eight  or  10  years, 
but  has  always  healed  up  after  the  heavy 
work  was  done  until  this  year.  I  have  been 
applying  sulphate  of  zinc,  sugar  of  lead  and 
water  followed  by  dry  sulphur.  There  is  no 
bunch  or  tubes.  I  think  his  blood  is  out  of 
order,  because  a  new  gall  has  come  back  of 


That  is  the  ooenins-  of  a  naw  artielp  the  ear  caused  by  the  halter.  He  has  not 
mat  lb  me  opening  oi  a  page  article  been  WOrked  this  Winter.  These  galls  ap- 


in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald.  It 
traveled  across  the  country,  where  one 
of  our  readers  in  Arizona  saw  it,  and 
writes  us  as  follows : 

This  is  such  a  good  specimen  of  the 
agricultural  misinformation  which  news¬ 
papers  are  dealing  out  that  I  am  going  to 
risk  wasting  a  moment  of  your  time  to 
make  sure  you  see  it.  While  I  believe  in 
sheep  for  the  cheap  Eastern  lands,  and 
have  a  half-matured  desire  to  try  them 


parently  heal  over  and  then  suppurate  and 
slough  off.  2.  I  also  have  another  horse, 
nine  years  old,  that  every  Winter  has  some¬ 
thing  like  scratches  or  grease-heel,  and  I 
am  unable  to  heal  it  until  warm  weather. 
I  have  used  different  sulphur  ointments,  also 
had  a  veterinary  with  no  better  results. 

New  York.  g.  c.  M. 

1.  Give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tions  of  arsenic  night  and  morning,  and 
when  a  gall  forms  it  would  be  best  to  have 
it  cut  out,  as  the  skin  is  diseased  and  the 
trouble  returns  each  season.  Oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  applied  twice  daily  will  be  found 
useful  in  treating  such  sores.  2.  If  vou 


there  sometime,  I  have  no  patience  with  hi!iedtTth><“sometMn|tlike  fcMel”  we 
the  printing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  shall  be  glad  to  prescribe.  a.  s.  a. 


Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat 
Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Boll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Making  Hay  ' 
Fighting  Frost 
Silos 

Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  Plows 


Hired  Help 
Costs  Big  Money 


Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  on*  way  to  make  big  money — use  im¬ 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  yoa  will  find  steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  years,  put  it  along  side  of  a  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long — and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
You  can  see  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard¬ 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere  — 
the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for 


K*- 

We  will  send  you  the  8D-page,  illus¬ 
trated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


'  -li 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


S3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P* 
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Ornamental  Fence  Lawns,  Churches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 

tree.  Write  lor  Special  Offer.  / 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  443  Decatur.  Ind. 


Cents  a  Rod 


26-Inch;  18  8-4e  for  31-inch;  22e 
for  34-inch;  25c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230  MUNCIE,  INO. 
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A  Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE-FREE! 

Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page 
Woven  Wire  Pence  and  our  valuable  Quar¬ 
ter  Centennial  Cutalog  Free.  See  the  real 
Page  Wire!  Examine  the  method  of  weav¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  Page  Knot— the  Knot 
that  can’t  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles 
of  Puge  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pic¬ 
tures  showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Bead  how,  in 
our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elas¬ 
ticity.  teuslie  strength  and  durability 
into  High  Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel 
Wire.  Learn  what  this  means  in  economy. 

Specified  by  U.S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.  Approved  by  a  million  farmers. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 
and  Grand  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

Paso  Woven  Wire  Fence  Cot 

B.x  257A  Adrian,  Mlahi 


PICTURE 

°E  DAN  PtTGm 


MAILED  STOCKOWNERS 


FREE 


ALL  POSTAGE  PAID. 


The  original  with  2400  Pictures  shows  the 
King  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you 
stood  on  the  track  and  actually  saw  the  mighty 
Dan  Patch  1 : 55  in  one  of  his  Thrilling  Speed  Ex¬ 
hibitions  for  a  full  mile.  Just  think  of  it! 
2400  Moving  Pictures  Taken  Of  Dan  in  1  min. 
and  55  sec.  means  21  pictures  taken  for  every 
second  all  of  the  way  around  the  entire  mile  track 
from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile. 

You  Can  See  Dan  Shake  His  Head  To  Let 
His  Driver  Know  That  He  Is  Ready  And  Then 
You  Can  Watch  Every  Motion  Of  His  Legs  As 
He  Flies  Through  The  Air  With  His  Tremen¬ 
dous  Stride  Of  29  Feet.  As  A  Study  Of  Horse 
Motion  Alone  This  Is  Better  Than  If  You  Saw 
The  Actual  Speed  Mile  Because  You  Can  See 
Dan  Patch  Right  Before  You  For  Every  Foot 
Of  The  Entire  Mile  And  Not  A  Single  Motion 
Of  His  Legs,  Body  Or  Head  Can  Escape  You. 

You  can  see  his  Thrilling  Finish  as  he 
strains  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  reach  the 
wire  in  record  breaking  time,  you  can  see  his 
driver  dismount  and  look  at  his  watch  while 
thousands  of  people  crowd  around,  you  can  see 
his  caretaker  force  his  way  through  the  crowds, 
uncheck  Dan  and  then  throw  a  beautiful  woolen 
blanket  over  him  to  prevent  catching  cold  and 
then  you  can  see  him  walk  up  the  track  before 
a  Madly  Cheering  Multitude  of  93,000  people. 


of  speed  to  Beat  Father  Time  To  The  Wire. 

MY  NEW,  POCKET  MOVING  PICTURES  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  STOCKOWNERS 

*sss--ir».  a*  SL?’ £& 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  STOCKOWNER  AND  WANT  THE  MOVING  PICTORES  SEND  ME  25  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE 

hasevTr’seen.  -  H  you  sen^me^  Patch  1:55>  the  fastest  harness  horse  the  world 

postage  prepaid.  Do^  1  "iU  --Ht  to  you 

Your  Money  Returned  if  Not  Satisfied.  Write  At  Once  to  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO  SEE  THE  DAY  WHEN  THESE  WONDFRFTTT 
DAN  PATCH  RECORDS  WILL  BEEVEN  EQUALLED? 

DAN  PATCH  1  155  HAS  PACED 


i 

1 

2 
14 


MILE  IN  1:55 

MILE  IN . 1:55% 

MILES  IN  -  .  1.56 

MILES  AVERAGING  -  1:56% 


30  MILES  AVER  A  GING 
45  MILES  AVERAGING 
73  MILES  AVERAGING 
120  MILESAVERAGING 


DAN  MAS  BROKEN  WORLD  RECORDS  14  TIMES 


1:57% 

1:58 

1:59% 

2:02% 


has  such  strong  and  practical  Stock  Breeders  Endorsement,  as  has  International  Stock  Food^the  great  antmai  tonfc  and^wTurffie? 


THIS  IS  A  SENSATION  OF  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  CHAMPION  AND  GREATEST 
TRIUMPH  IN  THE  MARVELOUS  AND  REALISTIC  MOVING  PICTURE  ART. 

It  IS  a  New  Invention  that  you  can  carry  in  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  the  most 
your  pocket  and  show  your  friends  instantly  successful  Moving  Picture  ever  taken  of  a  world 
day  or  night,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times  champion  horse  in  his  Wonderful  Burst  of 
and  without  a  machine,  curtain  or  light.  It  is  Speed.  If  you  love  a  great  horse  and  want  to  be 
the  most  Attractive  Novelty  and  most  pleasing  able  to  see  him  in  Thrilling  Motion  Pictures  at 
Dan  Patch  Souvenir  ever  Invented  and  shows  as  *ong  as  you  ^ve  §ure  And  Accept 

Every  Motion  of  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  pacing  one  Remarkable  Offer  Before  They  Are  Gone. 

of  his  Marvelous  and  Thrilling  World  Record  ,.pr  reserv.e  the  n?ht  to  stop  mailing  these 
w;.  .  ...  « ,  141  very  expensive  moving  pictures  without  further 

Miles  and  it  is  Absolutely  True  To  Life.  notice,  as  this  is  a  special  free  and  limited  offer. 

A  MILE  OF  THRILLING  RACE  PICTURES, 

2400  MOVING  RAGE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:55 


Wherever  the  Original  Moving  Picture,  of 
the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  In  The  World,  is 
shown,  people  involuntarily  call  out  “Come 
on  Dan  ’  Come  on  Dan.”  The  Original 
Moving  Picture  Of  Dan  Patch  Pacing  A  Great 
Mile  Is  The  Most  Realistic,  Thrilling  Picture 
You  Ever  Saw.  I  Used  A  Large  Number  Of  The 
Original  2400  Wonderful,  Sensational  Pictures 
And  Made  Them  Into  A  Newly  Invented 
Pocket  Moving  Pictures  that  you  can  easily 
carry  with  you  in  your  pocket  and  show  to 
your  friends  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  w  It  does 
not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not  need  a  curtain 
and  it  does  not  need  a  light.  It  is  all  ready  to 
show  instantly,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times 

CREATES  A  SENSATION  WHEREVER  SHOWN. 

If  you  admire  a  Great  World  Champion  who 
has  gone  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles  than  All  of 
the  Pacers  and  Trotters  Combined  that  have 
ever  lived  then  I  am  sure  you  will  write  me  to¬ 
day  for  one  of  my  Wonderful  Moving  Pictures 
of  the  King  of  all  Harness  Horse  Creation,  Dan 
Patch  1:55.  The  Pictures  On  This  Page 

Show  Dan  In  Many  Positions  in  this  great  mile. 
Your  Moving  Pictures  Will  Be  Much  Larger 
and  Many  More  and  they  show  his  marvelous 
rapid  fire  motion  as  Pie  makes  a  desperate  burst 
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Seeds  that  Grow”»f  the  Burpee-Quality 

Cost  more  but  are  Worth  more  than  the  difference  in  cost !  Of  seeds  it  is  always  true  that  the  Best  is  the 
Cheapest,” — and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  maintained  the  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Trade  in  the  World. 
To  prove  to  others  that  QUALITY  COUNTS  and  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  New  BURPEE  SPECIALTIES 


111 
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we  now  offer 

“Four  of  the  Finest”  Novelties 
Your  Choice — for  25  Cents! 

Separately  the  nine  varieties  named  belcw  each  cost  (except  Fordhook. 
Melon)  15  cts.  per  pkt., — but  you  can  select  any  Four  Varieties 
for  25  cts.  (silver  or  stamps),  while  we  will  mail  all  Nine  varieties 
for  50  cts. 

44  Giant-Podded  ”  Pole  Lima 

An  entirely  new  and  most  remarkable  variety,  now  first  offered 
for  advance  trials  in  connection  with  $  I  27  .50  In  Cash  Prizes. 

We  will  pay  $1()0  for  a  suitable  name !  1 1  is  the  largest  seeded  and 

largest  podded  of  all  Limas, — see  illustration  herewith  from  a  photo¬ 
graph.  For  Colored  Plate,  history,  and  description, — see  Burpee's 
A 7ew  Annual  for  1910.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  'A  pint  30  ets.;  Vz 
pint  50  cts. 

“Burpee’s  Dwarf-Giant”  Tomato 

The  flesh  is  so  firm  and  the  tomatoes  so  heavy  that  they 
1  might  be  described  “ solid  as  a  rock  /  ”  It  is  the  most  nearly 
seedless  of  all  tomatoes.  Of  handsome  dwarf,  erect  growth, 
the  bushes  produce  enormous  crops  of  the  most  beautiful 
tomatoes  which  are  truly  gigantic  in  size  and  absolutely  un¬ 
equaled  in  delicious  flavor.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  14  oz. 
cts.;  oz.  $1.50. 

Burpee-Improved  Bush  Lima 

The  pods,  truly  enormous  in  size,  are  borne  early  and  abun¬ 
dantly  on  strong  upright  bushes.  Per  pkt.  (two  ounces)  15 
cts.;  ) 4  pint  25  cts.;  pint  1 5  cts. 

Fordhook  Bush  Lima 

The  only  stiffly  erect  Bush  form  of  the  popular  “  Potato”. 
Lima.  Both  pods  and  beans  are  twice  the  size  of  the  Kumerle, 
while  the  “fat”  beans  are  of  the  same  delicious  flavqr  as 
Burpee's  Bush  Lima.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  J4  pint  25  cts.; 
pint  10  cts.,  postpaid. 

Earliest  Catawba  Swdet  Corn 

A  real  rival  to  our  famous  Golden  Bantam— both  in  extreme  earliness 
and  surpassingly  delicious  flavor.  Some  planters  say  it  is  even  better  than 
Bantam!  For  illustrations,  description  and  “ reports,”-  .see  Burpee's 
Annual  for  1910.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  >4  pint  30  cts.;  pint  50  cts., 
postpaid. 
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A  Flower  of  BURPEE’S 
1  KING  EDWARD"  SPENCER. 

F.xactly  Natural  Size.  '. 
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‘Wayahead”  Lettuce 


1 


So  named  because  it  is  the  earliest,  most  solid  and  surest-heading  of  all  early 
“Butterhead,”  Lettuces.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  oz.  4  5  cts. 

Fordhook  Musk  Melon 

Heavily  netted  melons,  with  thick  golden-red  flesh  of  exquisite  flavor.  A 
bet  ter  shipper  than  our  original  Netted  Gem,  i.  e.  -The  “Rocky  Ford’  Melon 
and  as  sweet  as  our  famous  Emerald  Gem  !  Per  pkt.  10  cts. ;  oz .  30  cts. 

African  “Golden-Orange”  Daisy 

( Dimorphoiheca  Aurantiaca) .  As  easily  grown  as  any  common  annual,— 
this  is  entirely  unique  in  color  and  most  strikingly  beautif  ul!  It  has  created 
a  sensation  wherever  seen  and  you  can  get  some  idea  of  its  rare  beauty 
from  the  colored  plate  in  Burpee's  New  Annual  tor  1910.  Per  pkt.  15  cts. 

“Variegated-Queen”  Nasturtiums 

In  Superb  Mixture  for  1910.  Of  tall  growth,  bearing  flowers  of 
many  bright  colors.  The  leaves  are  so  beaut  i fully  variegated  with  >  el  low , 
white  and  green  that;  the  plants  would  be  worthy  of  culture  even  for 
foliage  alone.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  per  oz.  35cts, 

of  the  Above  :  or  we  will  mail  all  nine  varieties,  in  regular 


Burpee’s  Six  New 

Spencer  ”  RS 

In  Six  Separate  Packets 

All  for  25  Cents ! 

These  six  are  of  the  Choicest  Re-selected 
Strains,— all  true  to  type,  and  of  such  quality 
as  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  before 
at  any  price  ! 

F  _  ey  r  we  will  mall  one  regular 

Ol  2  3  VslS*  pachet  each  of  Buhpkk’s 
King  Eward  Spencer,  the  largest  and  best  of  all 
crimson  scarlet  Sweet  Peas;  Othello  Spencer, 
the  first  gigantic  rich  maroon;  Asta  Oiin,  the 

I  large  lovely  waved  true  lavender  Spencer ; 
Burpee’s  White  Spencer,  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  whites;  Helen  Lewis,  agiowing 
crimson-orange,  and  our  re-selected  pink. 
Countess  Spencer,  the  parent  of  all  this  new  race 
of  “Truly  Gigantic”  ruffled,  Orchid-flowered 
Sweet  Peas. 

These  six  superb  Spencers,  together  with 
our  new  Leaflet  on  culture,  mailed  for  only  25 
ets.:  five  collections  for  $1.00,  and  mailed 
to  separate  addresses  if  so  ordered. 

Even  at  our  reduced  prices  for  1910,  if  pur¬ 
chased  separately,  these  six  packets  of  New 
“Spencers”  would  cost  sixty  cents. 


For  50  Cts. 


25  Cts. 


Bin  s  any  Four 


size  packet  (worth  $1.30)  for  only  50  cts 


Beautiful  New  Giant-Flowered  Pansies— 
Burpee’s  Best-Blend 


This  is  ihe  finest  complete  Mix¬ 
ture  of  “  Truly  Giant” flowered 
Pansies  yet  produced.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  colors  of  Burpee's 
Defiance ,  illustrated  herewith,  j 
and  the  new  Burpee's 
Hercules  Giant ;  also  Brest. 
McKinley,  Brest.  Carnot, 
etc.,  with  all  colors  of  Blotched 
Bugnot  and  Giant-  Rufified, 
Masterpiece.  Per  pkt.  15  cts. 


we  will  mail  both  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Sweet  Peas  as  above, 
r  and  the  Eight  Choice  Annual  Flowers  advertised 
.  to  the  left,  together  with  your  choice  of  a  15-cent  packet 
of  either  Ite-selected  Burpee  s  Queen  Victoria  Spencer, 

_  ’ _ Burpee’s  Apple  Blossom  Spencer  or  Burpee’s  Un- 

r  f equaled  Mixture  for  1910  of  New  Superb  Spencer  Seedlings, 
which  will  delight  Sweet  Poa  lovers  everywhere. 

w  f3fThus  you  obtain  for  only  50  cts.  fifteen  of  the  finest 
Flowers,  which  even  at  our  reduced  prices  for  1910  amount  in  value 
r-  to  $1  00!  Nowhere  else  can  von  obtain  sueli  value  and  never  before  has 
r  it  been  possible  even  for  us  to  equal  t  his  offer  !  We  have  been  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  American  “  Headquarters  for  Sweet  Peas  ”  and  are  determined 
to  maintain  this  unique  position. 

The  Only  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 

ever  won  by  any  growers  outside  of  Great  Britain 
was  awarded  to  the  American  Firm  of  Burpee,  at 
the  great  exhibition  in  London,  July  23, 1909. 

An  immense  amount  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  very  flue  display  made  by 
Messrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Go.,  Philadelphia,  America.  1  lie  name  suffices  as  a 
guarantee  of  excellence,  and  we  can  truly  add  that  the  excellence  of  the  flower3 
staged  was  such  as  to  uphold  the  fame  of  the  American  sweet  pea  specialists.— 
From  The  Gardener’s  Magazine,  London,  England.  
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Magnificent”  Celosia 
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As  grown  exclusively  bv  us,  this  is 
surpassingly  beautiful,  with  ils  gor-  , 
geously  brilliant  feathery  plumes  of 
magnificent  colors.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 

Most  charming 
lialf-dwarf  plants 
—  covered  all  summer  with  lovely  large 
flowers  of  many  colors.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 

Most  orna 


r  -I: 


It! 


and  write  simply  “  for  All  the  Vegetable 

-  and  Flower  Seeds  advertised  in  The 

Hiu-al  New-Yorker.”  You  will  then  receive  by  return  jmajl  All  tlie  25 


Send  One  Dollar 


v 


% 


•mental  plants 


Kochia  Tricophylla. 

of  rounded,  globe-like  form  that  excite  a'dmiration 
everywhere,— the  bushy  plants  resembling  “ balls  of 
fire"  in  the  fall.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 

N  We  will  mail  the  above  four  and  also  one  regular 

1  TC  ten  cent  packet  each  of  the  grand  Novelty Red-Giant 
*  w*  “V  MiGNonette,  largest  spiked  of  all,  deliciously  fra¬ 

grant  —  Dianthus  Fordhook  Favorites,  single  and  double,  in  unequalled  Mix¬ 
ture  —  “P'uchsia-Flowered”  Ipomcea,  most  attractive  and  unique,  new  quick 
growing  climber,  and  the  lovely  dwarf  Little  Gem  Sweet  Alyssum. 
ns  *-«■  invested  in  no  other  way  — unless  in  one  of  our  Sweet  Pea  Collections, 
CtO  V—tS.  —can  be  productive  of  so  much  pleasure.  'I'u"  ™“'1'  0,1  “f 

Burpee  Quality  and  better  strains  can  not  be  had  at 


The  seeds  are  all  of  The 
any  price ! 


•the  seat, 
quality 


OF 


J  M  C'l  1JV/V/V4  O  V  T  V/*  —  — 

F n tire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  If  you  do  not 
consider  that  you  have  received  more  than  double  v»lne,  wnto  us  a t  my 
time  this  winter,  spring  or  summer,  and  your  dollar  will  come  back  to  you  T/l  * 
dintely— without  question !  Your  word  alone  is  sufficient.  We  never  know 
ingly  have  a  single  dissatisfied  customer. 

t^“In  ordering,  please  state  whether  you  want  also  a  copy  of 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  19*0, 

an  elegant  book  of  178  pages  and  a  trustworthy  Guide,  which  has  been  long  and 
favorably  known  as  “  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.  , , 

Tills  advertisement  will  not  appear  again,  and  theiefoie  we  wouia 
urge  you  to  take  this  Special  Opportunity  to  ‘become  acquainted  with 
the  MOST  POPULAR  _ 

Seeds  That  Grow ! 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  Complete  Catalog  ?  It  is  Free  to  all  planters  who  appreciate 

Quality  in  Seeds! 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  COMPANY,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  12,  1910 


FARMERS  TURN  ON  BOARD  OF  HEALTH.  tion,  it  promises  to  bring  the  ridiculous  and  para- 

[dissatis  faction  with  ixspection  methods.  doxical  actions  of  some  of  the  city  inspectors  before 

.  c  i-  tx  ^ie  Public  for  their  final  judgment.  While  some  of 

Dairymen  Sue  For  Damages.  these  inspectors  are  good  sensible  men,  and  act  on 

The  farmers  of  Roxbury,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y.,  the  square,  there  are  some  others  who  would  look 
are  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  actions  of  some  of  much  more  at  home  if  they  were  running  an  East 
the  representatives  of  Xew  York  City’s  Board  of  Side  pawnshop.  Such  men  may  disgrace  them- 
Health  who  claim  to  have  the  authority 
to  inspect  the  dairies  from  which  the 
milk  is  shipped  to  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  and  cause  the  owners  of  such 
dairies'  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
their  sweet  wills  and  consciences  seem 
to  dictate.  This  authority  is  disputed 
by  good  legal  talent,  and  at  least  two 
suits  for  damages  have  been  brought 
against  the  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Health  as  test  cases.  The 
suits  brought  by  Mr.  Sniffin  K.  Bel¬ 
lows  and  Mr.  James  White  are  clearly 
caused  by  the  incompetence  of  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  do 
the  work  assigned  to  them  in  a  proper 
man  ner. 

The  farmers  welcome  intelligent  in¬ 
spection  by  competent  men  clothed 
with  the  proper  authority.  They  re¬ 
sent  the  dictates  of  city  dudes  who 
know  as  much  about  a  cow  stable  as  a 
cow  knows  about  chemistry.  They 
agree  that  much  good  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  past  by  cleaning  up  the 
creameries  and  stables  from  which 
Xew  York’s  milk  supply  is  derived. 

More  light  and  ventilation  have  been 
provided  where  required,  and  cleaner 
methods  have  been  adopted  in  the  care' 
of  milk,  making  it  more  wholesome  in 
some  cases;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City, 
in  Delaware  County,  where  it  is  as¬ 
serted  they  have  no  jurisdiction,  the 
farmers  have  come  to  a  point,  driven 
by  a  desperate  struggle  to  produce  five- 
cent  milk  for  four  cents  per  quart  and 
tiiree-cent  milk  for  two  cents,  where 
they  refuse  to  accept  the  dictates  of 
the  Board  of  Health  and  have  appealed 
to  the  courts  for  redress.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  by  a  farmer  writing  in  the 
Roxbury  I  imes”  that :  “The  present 
system  of  inspection  is  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  dairying;  that  compel¬ 
ling  a  farmer  to  remodel  his  barn  or 
sustain  financial  expenditure  because 
his  barn  may  be  lacking  in  some  desir¬ 
able  feature,  under  threat  of  rejecting 
his  milk,  is  one  of  the  w’orst  forms  of 
taxation  without  representation,  espe¬ 
cially  when  done  without  any  lawful 
authority,  and  without  even  testing  the 
milk  to  prove  it  impure.  Such  pro- 
'  edure  is  tyranny.  It  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  It  is  subversive  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizens. 

\l  *s  diametrically  opposed  to  the  death- 
Iess  principles  enunciated  in  that  im- 


1NTERIOR  OF  JAMES  WHITE’S  BARN  AT  ROXBURY.  Fig.  117 


INTERIOR  OF  MR.  BELLOWS’S  BARN— MILK  REJECTED.  Fig.  118 


mortal  document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Such  a  system  of  inspection  as  the  above  is  wrong 
jn  Principle,  wrong  in  operation,  wrong  in  effect. 

1  ou£ht  to  be  abolished  and  inspection  placed  under 
•late  control,  a  new  score  card  devised  and  present 
evils  corrected.” 

Although  this  is  not  the  first  opposition  the  Board 


selves  and  the  Board  of  Health,  and  can  do  untold 
damage  in  their  fruitless  efforts  to  earn  $ioo  per 
month. 

In  the  cases  under  discussion  we  will  not  attempt 
to  pronounce  judgment  before  trial,  but  we  will  con¬ 
sider  the  merits  of  the  two  cases  separately.  We 
present  a  picture  of  Mr.  Bellows’  barn  in  Fig.  118, 


by  the  Cold  Spring  Creamery  by  the  order  of  Russell 
Raynor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Inspection  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Xew  York  City,  because  of 
alleged  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  stable  and  milk 
room.  The  barn  is  in  practically  the  same  condition 
as  it  was  when  inspected  by  Mr.  Hocklener.  No 
score  card  was  given  Mr.  Bellows.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  notified  by  Mr.  Raynor  that  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Health  must  be  complied  with,  but  no 
specific  directions  were  given,  so  Mr. 
Bellows  decided  to  await  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  The  milk  from 
this  dairy  was  accordingly  rejected  on 
Dec.  0,  1909,  and  legal  proceedings 
began  soon  afterward.  After  bringing 
action  against  Mr.  Raynor,  and  before 
improving  his  barn  in  any  manner 
whatever,  Mr.  Bellows  received  notice 
from  the  defendant  stating  that  he 
could  resume  delivery  of  his  milk  to 
the  Cold  Spring  Creamery,  if  he 
would  get  a  veterinary  to  certify  to 
the  health  of  his  dairy.  This  request 
was  complied  with  on  Jan.  11,  1910, 
when  Dr.  Wheeler  of  Stamford  visited 
Mr.  Bellows’  premises,  examined  his 
herd  and  certified  to  the  health  of 
the  same.  On.  Jan.  14  Mr.  Bellows  re¬ 
sumed  the  delivery  of  his  milk  at  the 
Cold  Spring  Creamery.  Mr.  Bellows 
also  received  a  long  list  of  rules  and 
regulations,  recommendations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  Mr.  Raynor,  together 
with  a  short  letter  to  the  effect  that 
such  were  enclosed,  and  that  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  same  would  increase  his 
score  proportionately.  The  dairymen 
who  supply  milk  to  New  York  City’s 
market,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
these  rules,  regulations,  recommenda¬ 
tions,  etc.,  know  that  to  comply  with 
all  of  them  would  require  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  hundreds  of  dollars  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  dairyman,  and  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  production  of  milk  good 
enough  to  be  sold  as  certified.  This 
grade  of  milk  has  been  found  to  cost 
over  10  cents  per  quart  for  production 
alone.  Do  the  people  of  New  York 
City  want  certified  milk,  and  are  they 
willing  to  pay  13,  14  or  15  cents  per 
quart  for  it?  Let  us  see  for  a  moment 
how  they  take  an  increase  in  price  of 
one  cent  quart  after  the  Board  of 
Health  has  carried  on  its  inspection 
work  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
caused  the  producers  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  they  could  stand,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Early 
in  the  Winter  the  retail  price  of  milk 
was  raised  from  eight  cents  to  nine 
cents  per  quart  by  most  of  the  large 
distributors  in  the  city.  The  people’s 
protest  against  this  increase  in  price 
was  general  before  it  was  proven  that 
the  dealers  were  making  plenty  of 
money  at  the  eight  cent  rate.  This 
fact  proves  conclusively  that  the  people  of  New  York 
City  look  at  the  price  of  milk  first  and  the  quality 
comes  in  for  second  place,  except  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  where  the  opposite  is  true.  Of 
course,  this  agitation  over  the  price  of  milk  in  New 
York  City  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  discussions 
in  the  city  papers,  which  have  since  subsided,  follow- 


of  Hen  1  tli  w  •  •:  77  . .  “  i^uuc  ui  ivir.  oenows  Darn  in  rig.Tis,  in  tlie  city  papers,  which  have  since  subsided,  follow 

in  1  s  crusa  e  °  country  inspec-  which  was  taken  shortly  after  his  milk  was  rejected  ing  closely  the  appearance  of  large  illustrated  ac 
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vertisements  of  the  milk  companies  in  such  papers. 

During  these  four  years  of  city  inspection,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  cost  of  milk  production  has  steadily 
increased,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  feed  and  labor 
together  with  the  cost .  of  complying,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  price  paid  the  farmers  has  increased 
a  very  small  fraction  of  a  cent  a  quart — not  enough 
to  pay  the  increased  cost  of  labor  alone.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  under  these  conditions,  that  the  dairy  farmers 
are  not  making  any  money?  Who  can  blame  the 
boys  for  leaving  the  farm  and  seeking  more  re¬ 
munerative  employment  while  oppression  reigns  su¬ 
preme?  Mr.  Bellows’  milk  was  rejected  before 
samples  had  even  been  taken,  or  the  milk  found  un¬ 
wholesome  in  any  way  except  that  certain  features 
of  the  barn  and  its  surroundings  did  not  seem  to 
.please  the  inspector.  From  a  careful  inspection  of 
Mr.  Bellows’  herd  and  stable  we  must  conclude  that 
milk  from  same,  when  handled  in  a  cleanly  manner, 
is  fully  up  to  average  quality. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  Board  of  Health  re¬ 
quires  a  score  of  only  50  points.  Very  well.  If  they 
have  the  authority  to  demand  a  score  of  50  points 
this  year,  what  is  to  keep  them  from  demanding  a 
score  of  60  points  next  year  and  75  points  the  year 
after?  Here  is  where  the  principle  of  right  and 
wrong  comes  in,  and  it  is  this  principle  to  which  ob¬ 
jection  is  made.  The  courts  must  settle  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  authority,  and  decide  whether  the  law's  of 
New  York  State  shall  be  enforced  by  the  State 
officials  who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  who  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  laws, 
or  whether  an  arbitrary  and  selfish  Board  of  Health 
in  a  city  nearly  200  miles  away  shall  dictate  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  milk  must  be  produced,  and  to 
which  dairymen  must  submit  without  having  any 
voice  in  the  matter  whatever.  If  the  latter  view  is 
taken  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  remind  the  officials 
of  New  York  City’s  Board  of  Health  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  more  than  136  years  ago,  when  the 
people  of  Boston  dumped  360  chests  of  tea  into  the 
sea.  The  people  who  did  this  were  fighting  for  a 
principle.  They  objected  to  oppression.  They  ob¬ 
jected  to  taxation  without  representation.  This  right 
has  never  been  denied  by  any  civilized  people  and 
never  will  be.  If  the  people  of  New  York  City  want 
better  milk  let  them  offer  the  farmers  a  cent  a  quart 
more  for  clean  milk  produced  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  dairymen  will  cheerfully  do  their 
part  without  force  or  fuss. 

Mr.  Bellows’  suit  was  not  contested  until  after 
the  time  limit  for  the  defendant  to  file  an  answer. 
However,  as  a  motion  was  afterward  made  to  open 
the  case  for  trial  it  will  probably  be  contested. 

An  entirely  different  case  is  presented  by  Mr. 
White,  whose  milk  was  rejected  at  the  Cold  Spring 
Creamery  upon  the  report  of  the  same  inspector, 
Charles  Hocklener.  When  the  inspector  called  to 
score  this  barn  Mr.  White  told  him  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage  what  he  thought  of  him  and  the  work  he  was 
doing.  To  this  the  inspector  objected,  and  told  Mr. 
White  that  he  would  not  inspect  his  barn.  However, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  authority  to  cause  the 
milk  from  this  dairy  to  be  rejected,  simply  for  spite, 
as  Mr.  White  has  a  good  barn,  well  kept,  and  a  good 
herd  of  cows.  Mr.  White  states  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  let  Mr..  Hocklener  inspect  his  dairy.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  caused  Mr.  White 
considerable  trouble,  so  he  has  brought  suit  to  recover 
damages.  In  Fig.  117  we  show  the  interior  of  Mr. 
White’s  stable,  which  scored  75  points  by  other  in¬ 
spectors  who  were  sent  to  Roxbury  later  to  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,”  but  they  could  not  remedy 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done  Mr.  White,  although 
they  appeared  in  every  way  competent  inspectors. 
The  decisions  of  the  court  in  these  cases  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  leading  up  to  them  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  dairy  interests  of  all  the  States  supplying  milk 
to  New  York  City.  The  plaintiffs  in  these  cases  are 
not  rich,  but  with  the  help  of  hundreds  of  others 
who  have  been  similarly  treated  by  the  city  inspec¬ 
tors,  they  propose  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  and 
fight  to  a  finish. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUYER. 

Are  farmers  displaying  more  intelligence  in  reading 
the  advertisements  in  the  rural  press?  Have  they 
learned  to  read  between  the  lines,  with  the  result  that 
they  can  distinguish  the  fake  with  reasonable  certainty? 
The  revelation  carried  to  the  farms  every  week  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  concerning  swindling  operations  of 
advertisers  has  made  an  army  of  clever  advertisement 
readers.  Where  once  they  read  and  dealt  with  an 
advertisement  on  short  order,  they  now  read  between 
the  lines,  and  an  increasing  number  are  now  able  to 
steer  clear  of  traps  that  cleverly  have  been  laid  for 
them  and  then  covered  up  with  printers’  ink.  The 
business  men  in  the  country  towns  would  like  to  see 
a  million  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  distributed  each 
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week;  they  would  like  to  see  a  copy  in  each  home 
accessible  to  their  places,  because  it  is  the  only  paper 
in  the  Middle  West  that  makes  a  feature  of  exposing 
frauds  in  advertisements.  Not  only  do  the  merchants 
who  sell  to  the  farmers  profit  by  the  work  of  showing 
up  swindling  operations,  but  the  tradesmen  w'ho  buy 
direct  from  the  farms. 

Not  long  since  a  woman  in  Kane  County,  Illinois, 
sold  12  fat  three-months-old  Wyandotte  chickens  to 
her  local  market  man  for  25  cents  a  pound  live  weight. 
She  says  that  she  got  $12  for  a  dozen  chickens, 
that  her  own  weight  showed  them  light  four  pound¬ 
ers,  but  the  market  man  gave  her  the  down  weight, 
and  she  averaged  a  dollar  a  head  on  the  sale.  More 
than  that,  he  came  to  her  place  and  helped  her  catch 
them  and  paid  her  the  money  over  his  own  counter 
the  same  day.  This  man  showed  by  his  actions  that 
he  was  anxious  to  buy.  He  knew  that  hundreds  of 
country  people  ship  to  the  commission  men  of  the 
city,  some  to  fake  commission  swindlers  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  showing  up.  They  save  packing, 
freight,  and  commission,  and  in  loo  many  instances 
to  mention,  they  save  themselves  from  loss  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  reduced  price  but  in  the  entire  con¬ 
signment.  A  Wisconsin  woman  who  runs  a  poultry 
farm  in  Walworth  County  got  a  fraction  over  $1.02 
a  head  for  her  sale  of  live  poultry.  She  sold  direct 
to  the  town  market  man,  who  resold  the  meat  to 
town  people,  practically  fresh  from  the  farm. 

From  the  careful  more  intelligent  reading  of  adver¬ 
tisements  thousands  of  farmers  are  making  much 
better  use  of  their  moiiey.  They  are  dealing  with 
the  business  men  and  tradespeople  whom  they  know 
and  see  most  every  week.  The  merchants  of  the 
towns  don’t  expect  to  stop  the  farmers  from  buying 
from  reputable  advertisers,  not  even  the  mail  order 
people,  but  largely  they  are  now  getting  the  trade  of 
people  who  have  been  sending  their  money  away  on 
some  of  the  most  atrocious  swindles  that  ever  have 
been  shown  up  in  this  country.  The  farming  fraternity 
not  only  is  doing  better  in-  the  disposal  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  the  nefarious  schemes  exposed  have  caused 
them  to  invest  with  their  local  banker  or  land  seller, 
who  is  known  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts.  At  least 
they  deal  with  the  far-off  concerns  more  gingerly, 
and  make  more  inquiries  before  going  into  some  new¬ 
fangled  scheme  or  even  a  promotion  that  is  really 
founded  honestly.  There  are  many  more  things  to  be 
considered  from  the  work  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  than 
merely  the  recovery  of  money  that  ill-advisedly  has 
been  parted  with.  J.  l.  graff. 

Illinois. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION  ON  RAILROAD  FIRES. 

(The  following  synopsis  is  made  of  a  recent  decision 
of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  Formerly 
judges  threw  cases  out  of  court  when  the  railroads  in¬ 
troduced  evidence  to  prove  that  the  screens  of  locomotives 
were  inspected.  finder  the  following  decision  evidence 
of  actual  damage  can  be  introduced  in  spite  of  this  “in¬ 
spection.") 

Goodman  vs.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co. 

74  Atlantic  Reporter,  519. 

Goodman  owned  a  farm  along  the  railroad.  His 
barn  was  located  115  feet  from  nearest  track.  A 
strong  wind  was  blowing  toward  the  barn.  A  fast 
train  passed.  The  day  was  hot  and  dry  and  it  was 
proven  that  no  person  had  been  in  the  barn  for  V/> 
hour.  Two  witnesses,  one  50  feet  on  opposite  side  of 
track,  and  the  other  150  feet,  testified  that  as  last  car 
passed  they  observed  the  hay  smoking  in  open  door 
of  barn.  It  was  harvest  time  and  mow  was  full  of 
hay  to  bottom  of  door.  Another  witness  swore  that 
same  engine  started  a  fire  125  feet  from  track  at  a 
point  one  mile  east  of  Goodman’s.  The  railroad 
offered  witnesses  to  prove  that  screens  were  in  good 
condition ;  that  screens  had  three  meshes  to  inch  and 
apertures  one-quarter  inch ;  that  screen  of  this  engine 
was  inspected  three  different  times  at  three  different 
places  and  by  three  different  inspectors,  all  within  30 
hours  of  time  of  fire.  Upon  these  facts  the  trial  judge 
non-suited  Goodman-  upon  the  ground  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  inspectors  proved  that  the  engine  was 
equipped  with  screens  as  required  by  law. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  decides  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  men  who  saw  the  fire  start  in  the  barn 
and  in  the  field,  raised  a  question  for  the  jury.  The 
effect  of  this  is  as  follows:  The  fire  was  caused  by 
the  sparks  from  the  engine.  The  question,  “Could  a 
spark  of  sufficient  size  to  cause  a  fire  115  feet  distant 
be  passed  through  such  a  screen  as  the  inspectors 
testified  the  engine  carried?”  was  one  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  jury.  The  Court  ordered  a  new 
trial. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  case  is  this :  1  he 
Court  held  it  error  on  the  part  of  the  lower  court 
when  it  ruled  out  the  following  questions  on  the  part 
of  Goodman : 

1.  At  the  time  that  this  fire  occurred  had  you 
noticed  any  fires  occasioned  on  your  property  from 
engines  of  the  railroad? 

2.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  quantity  of  sparks 
thrown  from  the  engines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
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at  or  about  the  time  of  the  fiie,  during  the  night  time? 

3.  How  large  sparks  have  you  seen  coming  out  of 
the  stack  about  the  time  of  the  fire? 

The  Court  concludes  as  follows :  Evidence  that 
would  have  shown  that  sparks  in  great  numbers  and 
of  large  size  in  fact  came  out  of  the  engines  of  the 
company  during  the  very  period  of  the  alleged  in¬ 
variable  practice  of  careful  and  frequent  inspections, 
and  sparks  such  as  to  occasion  other  fires  to  property 
adjacent  to  the  railroad,  would  have  tended  to  show 
that  the  system,  however  perfect  in  theory,  was  not 
carefully  adhered  to  in  practice,  and  thus  to  discredit 
the  defendant's  testimony  respecting  the  efficiency  of 
the  inspection  of  the  engines. 

SEEDING  CLOVER  IN  OHIO. 

I  have  a  field  of  seven  acres,  neglected  for  several 
years,  that  has  grown  up  to  broom  sedge  and  briars.  On 
part  of  the  field  there  is  a  sod  of  Timothy  and  Red  top: 
i  layey  soil  and  clay  subsoil.  I  want  this  field  sown  to 
clover  as  part  of  a  rotation  of  clover,  corn,  peas  and 
wheat.  Might  I  expect  a  stand  of  clover  by  sowing  to 
oats  with  a.  liberal  dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer,  pro¬ 
vided  the  field  is  put  in  good  tilth  before  sowing?  Land 
is  not  plowed,  and  cannot  l>e  for  awhile.  I  have  another 
field  of  five  acres  that  was  sown  to  wheat  last  Fall. 
Would  you  consider  the  chance  of  getting  a  stand  of 
clover  and  grass  as  good  to  sow,  on  top  of  frozen  ground 
or  snow,  as  (o  harrow  lightly  later  and  sow  the  seed  on 
the  harrowed  surface,  with  small  amount  of  commercial 
fertilizer  and  re-harrow?  a.  s.  r. 

Little  Hocking.  O. 

Many  people  think  that  seeding  land  to  clover, 
with  oats,  is  the  ideal  way.  The  way  the  inquirer 
proposes  to  fit  the  land,  should  make  the  undertak¬ 
ing  safe.  Still,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  sow  the  oats 
as  thickly  as  if  there  was  no  seeding  to  clover.  Oats 
shade  thickly,  and  lodge  easily,  in  which  latter  case 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  land  as  quickly 
as  possible,  to  prevent  the  smothering  of  the  young 
.clover.  The  writer  thinks  it  advisable  to  make 
the  clover  sown  about  one-fourth  Alsike,  as  it  holds 
to  the  land  better  and  does  not  lift  out.  like  the  Red 
clover.  I  would  do  this  plowing  and  seeding  as  soon 
as  possible.  Nearly  all  the  grass  seed  in  Central 
Southern  Ohio  is  sown  on  Fall-sown  wheat,  without 
harrowing,  and  most  of  it  the  last  half  of  February 
or  first  half  of  March,  catching  a  time  when  the  land 
is  freezing  and  thawing  daily,  getting  soft  about  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon.  When  the  land  begins  to 
thaw  and  get  sticky,  stop  sowing  till  frozen  again. 
In  no  case  sow  on  the  snow.  I  have  secured  ex¬ 
cellent  stands  by  waiting  till  the  ground  could  be 
harrowed,  before  or  after  sowing,  but  this  gave  the 
clover  a  late  start,  and  made  it  easily  killed  by  the 
after  harvest  drought.  So  unsatisfactory  were  the 
results  that  the  practice  was  entirely  abandoned. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  john  m.  jamison. 


CUTTING  UP  THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR. 

On  page  140  you  say  you  will  stop  talking  about 
the  farmer  getting  35  cents  of  the  dollar  when  he 
receives  a  larger  share.  I  may  miss  the  meaning  of 
this,  but  I  think  I  can  refer  you  to  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  getting  much  more  than  this.  For 
instance,  last  Fall  the  fruit  growers  in  this  district 
sold  apples  on  the  Chicago  markets  at  $3  a  barrel 
and  better,  less  freight  to  Chicago  and  cartage  22 
cents  a  barrel  and  commission  10  per  cent,  leaving 
about  $2.48  a  barrel  net.  The  grocer  would  probably 
retail  these  apples  at  40  cents  a  peck,  equivalent  to 
$4.80  a  barrel,  if  he  did  not  have  to  throw  out  any 
bad  ones.  Some  of  us  have  a  few  grocer  customers 
who  take  a  car  lot.  In  selling  to  them  we  save  the  10 
per  cent  commission.  One  of  my  customers  paid  me 
$3.50  a  barrel  for  one  shipment  f.  o.  b.  here.  He  paid 
freight,  etc.  These  apples  he  sold  at  retail  for  50 
cents  a  peck,  equal  to  $6  a  barrel.  Maybe  you  think 
the  farmer  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  is  now  getting,  and  we  sometimes  think  so  too, 
and  if  you  can  tell  us  how  to  get  it,  we  shall  be 
very  much  obliged,  and  agree  to  take  your  excellent 
paper  as  long  as  we  live.  Speaking  of  the  middleman’s 
profits,  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  cut  them  out.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  retail  our  product  to  the  con¬ 
sumer;  we  must  have  some  one  to  do  it  for  us.  and, 
of  course,  he  has  to  be  paid.  Let  us  pause  a  moment 
and  consider  the  retail  dealer’s  expenses.  He  has 
store  rent,  salesmen,  clerks,  delivery  wagons,  horses 
and  drivers,  telephones,  collections,  lights  and  fuel, 
bad  debts,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  invested  capital, 
his  own  time,  business  risk,  etc.  Of  course,  I  am 
aware  the  farmer  has  a  great  deal  of  expense,  too, 
and  especially  so  in  growing  fruit,  but  I  am  not  ready 
yet  to'  change  place  with  the  retailer.  j.  s. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  assume  that  the  barrel  cost  35  cents. 
Taking  that  out  the  grower  got  less  than  45  cents 
on  the  dollar.  J.  S.  lives  on  Lake  Michigan,  about 
75  miles  from  Chicago,  with  cheap  boat  transporta¬ 
tion.  We  have  never  denied  that  some  farmers  are 
able  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  In 
our  own  case  we  get  nearly  all  of  it,  as  we  deal  direct 
with  customers.  When  we  speak  of  35  cents  we  refer 
to  the  average.  Here  is  a  case  which  more  than 
offsets  the  return  to  our  Michigan  friend: 

I  have  a  friend  in  Volusia  Co.,  Fla.,  who  ships  oranges 
north.  I  will  give  the  results  of  one  shipment  and  you 
can  see  what  part  of  the  dollar  they  get,  and  compare  it 
with  what  you  pay  for  an  orange.  Seventy  boxes  shipped 
about  January  1  sold  in  the  market  at  wholesale  for  81.32% 
per  box  :  after  paying  freight,  commission,  and  for  boxing 
they  had  returned  for  the  70  boxes  .$10.67.  n.  s. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Now,  we  have  gone  carefully  over  more  than  5,000 
such  returns,  and  have  spent  much  time  tracing  sales 
back  from  the  retail  price  to  the  consumer,  and  we 
think  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
repeat  that  out  of  the  average  dollar’s  worth  of  food 
eaten  in  our  towns  and  cities  the  producer  gets  35 
cents  or  less.  Our  friend  in  Michigan  with  easy 
access  to  the  Chicago  markets  can  get  75  cents  of  the 
dollar  if  he  can  induce  his  neighbors  to  co-operate, 
put  up  the  money  and  open  a  store  in  the  city  to  sell 
their  own  goods. 


1910. 

FIGHTING  FROST  IN  COLORADO  ORCHARDS. 
Wanning  All  Outdoors. 

The  late  Spring  frosts  of  1907  caused  the  loss  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  crop  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  This  set  the  growers  to  thinking  along  the 
line  of  protection  from  frost  injury  in  the  orchard. 
The  old-time  theory  of  making  a  cloud  of  smoke 
over  the  orchard  to  prevent  radiation  was  experi¬ 
mented  with  in  many  of  the  orchards  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer.  This  practice  soon  gave  place  to 
an  effort  to  actually  warm  the  air  of  the  orchard 
by  the  use  of  small  fires.  The  following  years,  1908 
and  1909,  brought  late  frosts  again  that  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  did  much  damage.  Peaches  suffered  most  both 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  orchards  of 
both  peach  and  apple  in  Colorado  were  saved,  or  at 
least  made  larger  crops  both  these  years  by  the  use 
of  heat  in  the  orchards.  A  great  deal  has  been  said, 
and  many  extravagant  statements  made  in  regard  to 
this  work  of  orchard  heating.  The  Colorado  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  made  some  experiments  and  col¬ 
lected  what  data  was  possible  concerning  this  work. 
The  practice  of  heating  has  not  been  carried  on  long 
enough  and  the  different  methods  experimented  with 
enough  so  that  we  can  determine  all  the  details  for 
the  most  efficient  system. 

The  first  thing  tried  was  the  burning  of  trimmings 
and  other  rubbish  in  piles  in  the  orchard.  This  meth¬ 
od  was  entirely  too  uncertain  to  be 
reliable  for,  though  Colorado  has  the 
reputation  of  being  always  sunny,  a 
late  Spring  frost  is  very  apt  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  storm  that  makes  the  brush 
too  wet  to  burn.  Making  fires  at  given 
intervals  on  the  ground  also  had  its 
drawbacks,  owing  to  their  not  being 
easily  controlled.  The  next  step  was 
the  heat  or  so-called  “smudge  pot.”  It 
was  soon  demonstrated  that  fuel,  as 
coal  or  oil,  confined  in  an  iron  recepta¬ 
cle  could  be  better  controlled  and  made 
more  efficient  and  reliable.  Much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to  de¬ 
tails  in  form  and  size  of  these  recepta¬ 
cles.  There  are  many  companies  in 
Colorado  making  these  pots. 

An  investigation  of  this  problem 
was  started  on  the  west  slope  in  the 
Grand  and  Uncompahgre  valleys,  and 
on  the  east  slope  at  Canon  City  at 
about  the  same  time.  At  Canon  City 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  that  made  experi¬ 
ments  during  the  Summer.  The  facts 
brought  out  then  were  used  the  two 
following  Springs  with  success.  Of  the 
various  methods  tried  there  the  oil  pot 
seemed  to  have  become  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  The  pot  consists  of  a  simple  sheet- 
iron  can  holding  from  four  to  eight 
quarts.  From  50  to  150  of  these  were 
used  per  acre.  Some  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  exists  among  the  growers  as  to  the 
number  per  acre.  About  too  per  acre 
is  the  number  that  has  been  most  used, 
but  many  growers  think  that  150  should 
be  used  to  ensure  success.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
number  of  degrees  of  heat  that  are  re- 
cjuired  to  keep  the  orchard  above  freez¬ 
ing  point,  and  also  the  condition  of  the 
blooms  at  time  used.  The  fruit  seems 
to  have  least  resistance  to  cold  when 
the  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  Where  100 
pots  per  acre  were  kept  continuously 
burning  during  the  night  the  temperature  was  raised 
from  22  degrees  above  zero  to  above  freezing  point 
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it  is  more  easily  done.  Capt.  B.  F.  Rockafellow  of 
Canon  City,  for  35-acre  orchard  paid  $1,035  for  equip¬ 
ment,  which  consisted  of  3.500  pots  and  a  steel  tank 
for  storing  the  oil. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as 
to  when  heating  is  necessary.  Heat  was  applied  from 
two  to  four  times  in  many  orchards  last  Spring  and 
a  full  crop  obtained.  Some  orchards  nearby  these 
were  not  heated  at  all  and  also  secured  a  crop.  It  is 
quite  probable,  however,  that  at  least  some  of  these 
negligent  growers  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  work  of 
their  more  careful  neighbors.  The  feeling  among 
many  of  the  better  growers  is  that  it  is  safer  to 
heat  once  in  a  while  when  it  proves  to  be  unneces¬ 
sary  than  fail  to  heat  when  the  crop  will  be  lost 
without  it.  Consequently,  we  may  sum  up  by  assum¬ 
ing  that  orchard  heating  is  a  matter  of  insurance, 
much  the  same  as  spraying  potatoes  in  the  East  for 
blight. 

As  yet  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  just  what 
temperature  will  produce  injury  to  the  fruit.  Prob¬ 
ably  much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  the  rapidity  of  the  fall  in  temperature  and 
the  corresponding  rise  after  the  freeze,  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  the  buds,  blossoms,  or  small  fruits,  at 
the  time  of  frost.  Some  time  when  agriculture  be¬ 
comes  an  exact  science  we  may  be  able  to  determine 
beforehand  just  how  many  chances  we  may  safely 
take.  As  it  stands  now,  the  orchardist  feels  that  he 


early  Summer  Top,  like  early  Irish  potatoes,  and 
fertilize  them  well.  But  I  would  like  to  have  all 
cultivation  cease  in  July,  for  the  wood  growth  should 
then  be  made,  and  late  stirring  the  soil  may  induce 
a  late  and  imperfect  development  of  shoots.  Then 
I  would  sow  the  orchard  in  Crimson  clover  to  be 
turned  under  the  next  Spring.  In  an  orchard  10 
years  old,  which  should  be  fruiting  well  if  its  pre¬ 
vious  growth  has  been  attended  to,  I  would  seed  to 
grass  and  mow  it  several  times  a  year,  and  leave  it 
on  the  land  as  mulch.  Then  I  would  give  the  or¬ 
chard  an  annual  dressing  of  raw  bone  meal,  not 
less  than  300  pounds  per  acre,  and  thus  not  only 
help  the  trees,  but  increase  the  amount  of  mulching 
material  in  the  grass.  In  short,  I  would  have  the 
grass  there  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees,  and 
not  for  hay  or  pasture.  I  do  not  like  corn  in  a 
young  orchard,  but  always  some  low-growing  crop 
that  will  mature  by  midsummer.  You  can  plant  cow 
peas  in  rows  and  cultivate  them  and  reap  these  in 
late  Summer,  or  let  them  die  on  the  land,  and  sow 
Crimson  dover  among  them  in  August  for  the 
Winter  cover.  Whether  your  land  needs  lime  or  not 
I  am  unable  to  say.  You  can  test  its  acidity  with  a 
piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  from  a  drug  store,  and  if 
the  paper  turns  pink  it  will  do  no  harm  to  lime  the 
land.  T  his  litmus  test  has  been  described  before  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  If  you  do  not  want  to  grow  potatoes  on 
a  large  scale  I  would  plant  an  early  variety  of  cow 
peas  in  rows  in  the  young  orchards,  as 
suggested  above.  Your  soil  as  rule 
there  hardly  needs  potash,  and  you  can 
lime  cheaply,  being  in  a  limestone  sec¬ 
tion,  and  I  believe  that  raw  bone  meal 
will  make  the  best  fertilizer  for  the 
trees.  But  in  the  case  of  the  young 
trees  put  the  fertilizer  for  the  trees 
around  and  just  beyond  the  spread  of 
the  top,  and  use  some  acid  phosphate 
on  the  peas.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  trees  we  want  to  encourage  a 
rapid  growth  to  develop  the  top.  Then 
when  they  should  be  coming  into  fruit 
put  them  in  grass,  and  the  slight  check 
to  the  growth  will  induce  the  making  of 
fruit  spurs.  w.  f.  -massey. 


HANDY  TANK  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  OIL.  Fig.  119. 


HEATING  POTS  IN  A  COLORADO  ORCHARD.  Fig.  120. 


can  spend  some  money  and  a  few  anxious  nights  each 
Spring  in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  securing 
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At  Delta  and  Grand  Junction,  where  letters  were  crop  that  frequently  means  from  one  hundred 


sent  out  asking  for  the  results  of  their  work,  it  was 
found  that  out  of  40  answers  the  average  number  of 
pots  used  per  acre  was  62  for  oil  and  59  for  coal. 
The  average  rise  in  temperature  was  7.5  degrees  F. 
for  the  oil  heaters  and  6.5  degrees  for  the  coal  heat¬ 
ers.  Most  of  the  times  when  the  heaters  have  been 
used  in  Colorado  in  the  past  two  years  the  wind  was 
blowing.  The  same  degree  of  success  could  not  be 
expected  in  those  cases  as  when  no  currents  -of  air 


one  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


E.  R.  BENNETT. 


AN  ORCHARD  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH 
VALLEY. 

I  have  4,"  acres  in  fruit  (apple  trees).  The  land  is  a 
little  thin  in  places — has  been  worked  hard.  I  think  it 
needs  lime,  as  I  cannot  get  much  of  a  clover  stand.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  get  clover  crop  on  10  acres  of  the  above 
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prevailed.  That  some  of  the  growers  did  succeed  ]ot-  'vhicl1  "‘as  in  corn  last  year?  It  has  been  lying  bare 

under  those  adverse  conditions  is  an  undisputed  a11  Wintor'  Troes  wel'°  1,iauk>d  in  Member,  1909.  What 
fact  for  in  .  .,  ,  is  the  best  way  to  improve  another  10  acres  that  was  in 

tact,  for  in  several  instances  the  crop  was  saved  v,-hcat  last  year  and  planted  to  trees  at  same  time 


TREATING  A  SMALL  LOT  OF 
POTATO  SEED. 

On  page  140  you  ask  for  practical  in¬ 
formation  how  to  treat  potatoes  for  scab. 
I  have  never  had  much  trouble  from 
scab,  but  as  I  would  rather  have  potatoes 
that  are  perfect  than  those  that  are 
pretty  good,  two  years  ago  and  last  year 
I  used  formaldehyde.  I  bought  at  the 
druggist’s  a  pint  of  40  per  cent,  solution 
for  45  cents.  I  had  two  tubs  that  would 
hold  about  three-quarters  bushel  each, 
also  a  large  washtub,  and  bushel  box 
with  handle  holes  in  each  end.  I  put 
one-half  bushel  of  potatoes  in  tub  No.  1 
and  found  that  two  gallons  of  water 
would  cover  them.  I  found  by  measuring 
down  the  side  of  the  bottle  that  five-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  would  make  them 
both  equal  in  strength  to  the  whole  pint 
in  30-gallons  of  water.  After  the  pota¬ 
toes  had  been  in  the  bath  about  V/2 
hour  I  set  the  box  (which  had  a 
crack  in  the  bottom)  over  the  wash- 
tub  and  turned  the  potatoes  into  it, 
then  made  up  another  lot  in  the  same 
tub.  After  the  first  lot  was  well 
drained  I  made  up  a  lot  in  tub  No.  2, 
using  the  same  water  in  which  the  first 
were  treated.  I  spread  the  potatoes  on  the  barn  floor 
a  to  dry  and  planted  within  a  week.  As  the  water 
to  wasted  I  added  enough  to  cover,  putting  in  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  a  spoonful  of  solution.  The  bath 
can  be  used  over  and  over  several  times  without  ap¬ 
parent  loss  of  strength.  I  kept  the  tubs  covered  with 
blankets  to  hold  in  the  gas.  This  plan  would  not 
appeal  to  the  grower  who  plants  a  hundred  bushels, 
but  as  I  only  planted  about  five  bushels  it  does  for 
me.  Sometimes  the  potatoes  were  in  the  bath  three 
or  four  hours,  and  one  lot  was  in  all  night.  I  could 
not  see  any  difference  in  the  coming  up.  When  I  dug 


them  there  was  no  scab. 
Connecticut. 


E.  M.  TYRREL. 


wll 


en 
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neighboring  orchards  similarly  situated  had  that  above?  What  is  the  proper  way  to  improve  land 
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practically  a  total  loss  of  crop.  in  a  25-acre  orchard  (apples),  trees  40x40,  10  years  old? 

The  cost  of  nreventinp-  frost  ininrv  in  this  wov  Th?y  have  never  bornc  much  o£  a  cr°P>  arc  iu  fair  con- 
•  1  j  ,  .  3  .  ^  J  -  l  til  s  way  dition,  and  free  from  disease.  This  orchard  has  a  thin 

u  >  o  estimate.  It  is  necessary  to  have  not  only  crop  of  clover  on  it  in  the  past  two  years,  and  now  the 
the  lequired  number  of  pots  on  the  ground  when  the  trees  are  banded  with  horse  stable  manure.  The  trees 
frost  comes,  but  sufficient  fuel,  either  coal  or  oil.  ditl  n°t  make  more  than  three  or  four  inches  last  year. 

Should  I  put  lime  on  this?  If  so,  when?  Should 
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frost  comes,  but  sufficient  fuel,  either  coal  or  oil, 
must  be  immediately  available  for  use.  Less  help 
is  necessary  where  the  oil  is  used,  as  the  oil  is  more 
easily  and  quickly  fired,  and  if  refilling  is  necessary 


Should  I  put  lime  on  this?  If  so,  when?  Should  I  R.  N.-Y.— The  potato  seems  to  have  been  “speared1 
plow  in  Spring  and  sow  again  to  clover  or  cow  peas?  by  the  grass  variously  known  as  crab,  witch  twitcl 

Yinnnin  n  -xc  t.-  _ 1  '-r'l  ,  1  .  -  ’ 


GRASS  PIERCES  POTATOES.— I  enclose  a 
small  potato  showing  grass  roots  growing  entirely 
through.  1  he  crop  was  kept  clean.  Late  in  the  season 
some  coarse  grass  appeared  along  the  rows.  It  had 
very  white  pointed  roots.  Pulling  the  tufts  of  grass 
would  often  draw  out  all  the  potatoes.  I  send  small 
sample ;  hundreds  of  larger  ones  are  same  condition. 

Maryland.  g.  \y  m’c. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  potato  seems  to  have  been  “speared” 


Virginia. 

In  a  young 


B.  XI.  K 

orchard  I  would  always  plant  some 


and  wire.  The  stems  have  grown  completely  through 
the  tuber.  We  have  seen  such  specimens  before. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


THE  SOIL  NEEDS  LIME. 

D.,  Rohbinsvillc,  N.  J. — I  have  a  25- 
acre  field  in  grass,  seeded  in  the  grain  last 
Spring,  in  potatoes  the  previous  season ; 
have  a  fair  stand  but  clover  doesn’t  seem 
to  thrive  in  spots.  I  noticed  wherever 
I  burned  potato  vines  the  clover  looks  ex¬ 
tra  fine.  Is  it  too  late  now  to  do  any 
good?  Would  liming  it  before  Spring  with 
stone  lime,  broadcasting  later  with  potash, 
help  the  hay  crop?  Would  soil-testing  in 
paraffin  pots  help  me  any? 

Ans. — Burning  the  potato  vines  left 
lime  and  available  potash  in  the  soil. 
The  action  of  fire  also  helps  some  soils 
mechanically.  The  inference  is  that  lime 
would  pay.-  You  can  broadcast  it  at  any 
time  after  the  snow  goes.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  get  results  from  broadcast¬ 
ing  on  the  grass  that  equal  those  where 
lime  is  worked  into  the  soil,  but  this  ap¬ 
plication  will  pay.  The  test  in  the  par¬ 
affin  pots  as  described  on  page  21  will 
■show  you  whether  lime  is  needed. 

FORCING  HOUSE  CUCUMBERS. 

A  bulletin  on  cucumbers  is  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Prof.  L. 
C.  Corbett  gives  an  excellent  study  of  cu- 


FOR  DISTILLING  SULPHUR. 


cumber  culture  both  outdoors  and  under 
glass.  lie  says  that  aphis  and  mildew  do 
great  damage.  The  house  cucumber  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  will  not  endure  some  of  the  strong 
spray  mixtures  which  answer  for  many 
plants.  A  mixture  of  five  ounces  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  copper  in  three  pints  of  strong  am¬ 
monia  diluted  so  that  one  pint  makes  15 
gallons  of  mixture  will  help.  A  safeguard 
is  to  keep  the  pipes  at  all  times  covered 
with  sulphur.  There  are  times  when  it  is 
not  desirable  to  use  a  spray  in  which  case 
distilled  sulphur  does  very  well.  The  device 
for  doing  this  work  is  shown  above.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small,  single-burner  oil  stove.  One 
with  a  top  six  inches  square  will  serve  the 
purpose.  Secure  two  iron  or  tin  pans  similar 
to  those  used  for  the  baking  of  layer  cake 
and.  if  possible,  have  one  pan  larger  in 
diameter  by  two  inches  than  the  other.  In 
the  larger  pan  place  a  layer  of  sand,  as 
free  from  organic  matter  as  possible,  about 
one-lialf  inch  deep.  Upon  this  set  the  .second 
pan.  which  contains  flowers  of  sulphur  in 
;  efficient  quantity  to  fill  the  pan  about  half 
full  of  sulphur  when  it  Is  molten.  Light  the 
lamp,  heating  the  sand  to  a  sufficient  degree 
to  melt  and  maintain  the  sulphur  in  a 
molten  condition,  but  exercise  the  greatest 
care  in  regulating  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  so 
that  it  shall  never  touch  the  edge  of  the 
pan  containing  the  sulphur  and  observe 
every  precaution  to  keep  the  sulphur  from 
becoming  ignited.  Burning  sulphur  in  an 
inclosure  containing  living  plants  is  certain 
death  to  all  plants  contained  in  the  area. 
The  distillation  of  sulphur  by  keeping  it  in 
a  molten  condition  over  a  sand  bath  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  the  plants,  but  is  destruc¬ 
tive  to  parasitic  fungi  like  lettuce  mildew 
and  cucumber  mildew. 


A  POTATO  VARIETY  DYING. 

C.  L.  Fitch  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  writes  an  article  in  News  Notes  on 
“The  Death  of  a  Potato.”  This  potato  is 
the  Early  Ohio,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
"most  widely  grown  variety  in  the  United 
States.”  In  Colorado  this  potato  seems 
doomed  from  the  disease  known  as  internal 
brown  rot,  which  is  spreading  all  over  the 
plains  region. 

"A  Nebraska  potato  region  that  has 
shipped  as  many  as  1,400  cars  of  Ohios  in 
a  single  year,  finds  its  present  market 
nearly  destroyed  by  this  disease  and  other 
causes.  During  the  writer's  recent  institute 
trip  in  Nebraska,  lie  saw  6,000  bushels  of 
Oliios  tliat  one  merchant  had  taken  on 
store  bills,  and  for  which  lie  had  not  found 
an  outlet  as  yet.  The  stem  end  disease 
shows,  first,  as  a  slight  discoloration  seen 
on.  cutting  off  the  stem  end  of  the  tuber. 


Later  brown  decomposition  extends  through 
the  inner  structure  until  all  parts  within 
the  cortical  are  spotted  with  rusty  brown. 
At  one  place  whore  we  held  a  potato  show, 
half  the  fancy  Ohios  shown  were  affected, 
and  the  best  lot,  after  cooking,  gave  off, 
when  run  through  the  ricer,  a  dark  liquid 
and  a  fetid  odor,  although  not  visibly  af¬ 
fected  with  the  trouble.  At  another  place,  a 
fancy  lot  of  Oliios  was  thrown  out  of  com¬ 
petition  as  commercially  worthless,  because 
the  first  10  potatoes  cut  open  were  all  far 
gone  with  brown  rot.  Nothing  kills  trade 
in  potatoes  for  a  variety  or  a  region  more 
quickly  than  to  find  that  the  outside  appear¬ 
ance  gives  the  lie  to  the  inside  quality.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  25(1  cars  of  Early 
Ohio  potatoes  stood  unsold  on  track  in 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City  at  one  time  the 
past  Fall. 

“There  appear  to  he  two  ways  of  escape 
for  growers  of  Ohio  potatoes:  First,  good 
farming,  rotation,  cultivation,  storage — 
that  at  Greeley  has  sucessfully  resisted 
the  gradually  Increasing  vigor  of  this 
disease  elsewhere ;  but  he  who  knows  the 
Western  farmer  is  aware  that  it  will  be 
many  years  before  farm  practice  generally 
can  approach  that  of  our  best  regions  in 
Colorado.  The  second  way  out  is  by  disease 
resistant  varieties.  The  new  and  better 
early  variety,  the  Irish  Cobbler,  promises 
to  be  worth,  to  our  own  State,  all  our  pota¬ 
to  appropriations  to  date.  For  their  own 
use  many  people  on  the  Plains  raise  Blue 
Victor,  a  variety  so  far  absolutely  immune 
to  the  disease,  and  also  absolutely  unsalable 
because  of  its  color.  I  was  able  to  show 
the  Nebraska  growers  that  these  purple 
potatoes  had  white  bud  variations  that 
would  enable  them  to  change  the  variety  to 
a  white,  salable  one,  without  expense  and 
with  sure  local  adaptability. 

“The  conditions,  most  critical  in  Nebraska 
and  eastern  Colorado,  illustrate  two  points; 
the  usefulness  of  disease  resistant  plants, 
and  the  efficiency  of  good  rotation,  fertility, 
and  tilth,  like  enlightened  home  manage¬ 
ment  for  a  human  family,  to  ward  off  and 
to  pass  by  diseases  that,  come  to  other  homes 
and  fields.” 


SWEET  PEAS  UNDER  GLASS. 

S.  G.  M.,  Calla,  O. — I  have  a  new  green¬ 
house,  20  x  60,  no  heat,  with  two  ground 
benches.  I  wish  to  plant  to  sweet  peas  as 
soon  as  I  can.  Am  I  safe  to  plant  this 
month  (February)?  it  did  not  freeze  more 
than  one  inch  all  Winter;  I  can  spade  it 
now  ;  10  degrees  below  freezing  outside. 

Ans. — Sweet  peas  may  be  safely  sown 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse  in  February, 
and  ought  to  produce  a  crop  of  flowers 
some  weeks  earlier  than  outdoor  peas. 
These  plants  will  hear  several  degrees  of 
frost  if  they  have  been  kept  cool  right 
along,  and  the  seeds  are  frequently  sown 
in  the  Autumn  for  outdoor  culture  in 
Europe,  and  also  in  some  portions  of  the 
United  States.  When  growing  sweet 
peas  as  a  Winter  crop  they  are  kept  at 
48  to  50  degrees  at  night,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  46  degrees,  as  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  than  the  latter  will  cause  the  buds 
to  drop.  w.  H.  TAPLIN. 

PROOF  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  VERMONT 
APPLES. 

Compare  the  following  from  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station  report  with 
the  letters  from  Rhode  Island  and  Penn- 
svl vania  on  page  180. 

The  feeding  of  apple  pomace  has  been 
under  survey  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
fed  freely  in  the  Fall  to  scores  of  station 
cows — both  experimentally  and  as  a  staple 
food — with  uniformly  good  results.  At  no 
time  was  the  quality  of  the  milk  affected. 
Neither  milk  nor  butter  are  injured  by 
liberal  feeding.  Apple  pomace  needs  no 
special  care  in  silaging.  If  leveled  from 
time  to  time  as  put  into  the  silo  and  left 
to  itself  uncovered  and  unweighted,  it  does 
well.  It  may  be  fed  directly  without  being 
put  in  the  silo.  The  financial  side  of  the 
proposition  is  most  alluring.  “Pomace  at 
a  dollar  a  ton  at  the  barn  is  a  great  bar¬ 
gain  and  at:  a  much  higher  cost  is  a  fair 
equivalent  of  corn  silage.”  A  ton  brings 
on  to  the  farm  six  pounds  nitrogen,  five 
pounds  potash  and  two  pounds  phosphoric 
acid  worth,  doubtless,  wellnigh  a  dollar  as 
plant:  food.  “It  should  he  fed  lightly  at 
first  until  the  cows  get  accustomed  to  it: 
then  as  high  as  35  pouuds  daily  may  be 
fed  without  harming  the  cow  or  depleting 
the  pocket  book.” 

Killing  an  Osage  Hedge. — I  am  sorry 
that  G.  W.,  Joppa,  Md.,  did  not  wait  till 
August  to  get  clear  of  his  Osage  hedge.  I 
once  had  to  face  the  same  problem.  I  cut 
in  August,  cut  out  all  post  timber,  piled  the 
brush  on  the  stumps,  left  it  there  till  the 
next  August  when  it  was  burned.  After 
this  I  had  to  make  but  one  or  two  trips 
along  the  old  row  to  cut  a  few  sprouts 
with  a  hatchet,  and  all  trouble  was  over. 

Ohio.  c.  o’b. 


Roadster  with  emergency  seat  and  top  $1000 


Delivery  Car,  fully  equipped  with  top  $1001 


Changes  from  a  roomy  Touring  Car  to  a 
Roadster  or  Delivery  Car  in  three  minutes. 

Famous  six  years  for  its  get-there-and-back 
ability.  Does  what  you  want  it  to  in  all 
weathers  and  roads — snow,  rain,  mud,  good 
roads,  bad  roads,  level  or  hill. 

The  car  for  any  man  whose  business  re¬ 
quires  him  to  get  about  quickly  and  surely . 

Over  25,000  in  use  today,  and  every  one 
of  them  doing  work .  That  is. what  you  want. 

Reo  Runabout  $500 

Easily  the  most  reliable  Runabout  under 
$1000.  With  folding  seat  ($35  extra)  it  carries 
four  passengers  as  easily  as  two. 

The  get-about  car  for  the  busy  man  who 
has  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover  and  wants  to  be 
sure  of  getting-there-and-back. 

Write  immediately  for  catalogue  and  address  of  Reo 

dealer  nearest  to  you  and  get 
all  the  facts  about  Reo  Cars.j 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co. 

General  Sales  Agents  for 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 

Lansing,  Michigan 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


Reo  two-passenger  Runabout  $500  Top  and 
Windshield  extra.  Extra  seat  holding  two  $35 


HARRIS’  SEED  CORN 


WE  take  the  greatest  pains 
with  our  seed  corn  and  can 
furnish  seed  that  will  grow  and 
produce  the  largest  possible 
yields.  We  have  some  new  and 
improved  varieties  that  are  far 
superior  to  common  kinds. 

SEED  POTATOES 

The  best  early  and  lr.te  varie¬ 
ties  of  our  own  raising,  free  from 
disease.  Some  bargain  prices. 
(Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  {pure)  75c 
per  bushel.) 

OATS — The  oest  varieties, pure 
clean  seed. 

VEGETABLE  SEED-Largely 
our  own  growing  of  very  superi¬ 
or  quality.  We  raise  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free 


Hall’s  Gold  Nugget  Corn  Yielded  200  Bu. 
Crates  of  Ears  Per  Acre 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwafer,  N.Y.. 
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THE  NURSERYMEN’S  SIDE  OF  THE  This  summing  up  of  these  two  varieties 


SUBSTITUTED  TREE  CASE. 

Part  II. 

A  customer  bought  from  a  nurseryman 
a  lot  of  trees,  and  asked  for  and  got 
instructions  about  planting  them.  He 
was  told  not  to  put  fertilizer  in  the 
hole-,  where  it  would  come  directly  in 
contact  with  the  roots,  but  to  apply  it  to 
the  surface  of  ground.  The  following 
Sr  ring  this  man  returned  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
trees  had  failed  to  grow.  When  told 
that  the  trees  were  delivered  to  him  in 
the  finest  possible  condition,  and  that 
the  amount  of  loss  was  an  indication 
of  negligence  on  his  part  in  the 
planting,  he  claimed  he  had  im¬ 
plicitly  carried  out  the  instructions 
given  him  to  the  very  last  word  and 
while  no  guaranty  had  been  given  to 
replace,  yet  he  was  given  the  full  number 
he  claimed  died,  making  a  total  loss  on 
the  whole  deal  to  the  nurseryman.  This 
man  was  a  professional  man  and  held  in 
high  esteem.  Yet  he  told  one  of  his 
neighbors  that  he  had  killed  his  trees  by 
putting  too  much  of  a  complete  potato 
fertilizer  in  the  holes  when  he  planted 
them. 

Some  years  ago  a  peach  tree  grower 
(who  by  the  way  is  one  of  the  most 
upright,  conscientious  and  honest  men  I 
know)  got  struck  with  the  notion  of 
improving  his  stock  by  budding  from 
bearing  trees.  He  went  into  a  bearing 
orchard  at  fruiting  season  and  saw  one 
variety  that  seemed  to  him  the  finest 
fruit  and  healthiest  trees  he  had  ever 
seen  of  that  variety,  so  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  cut  buds  from  the  trees  when 
the  budding  season  came  on.  The  fruit 
was  off  the  trees  when  he  cut  the  buds, 
but  he  selected  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  looking  tree  in  the  lot  from 
which  to  cut  the  buds.  The  following 
year  these  buds  were  noticeable  for  their 
stronger  growth  than  the  other  trees  of 
the  same  variety  grown  from  his  nursery 
buds,  and  finally  budded  his  whole  stock 
of  this  variety  from  the  orchard  strain. 
This  man  sold  most  of  his  stock  to  other 
nurserymen  who  were  short,  and  as  this 
particular  variety  was  a  popular  market 
sort,  it  soon  became  widely  disseminated ; 
one  nurseryman  buying  most  of  the 
stock  for  several  years,  and  also  budding 
his  own  stock  of  this  variety  from  buds 
purchased  from  this  man’s  “pedigree” 
orchard  strain.  The  result  was  that  this 
one  tree  that  had  shown  up  so  favorably 
in  the  orchard,  was  a  natural  sucker  that 
had  replaced  a  dead  bud.  and  had  not 
been  noticed  by  the  orchardist.  When  it 
came. to  fruit  in  orchards  where  the 
nurseryman  had  sold  it,  a  small  cling 
absolutely  worthless  was  the  result. 
\\  hen  this  fact  was  made  known  to 
the  nurseryman  who  had  disseminated 
the  trees,  he  hurried  like  an  honest  man 
to  inform  every  customer  that  the  trees 
were  wrong  and  worthless,  and  offered 
to  replace  at  once  all  such  trees,  and  this 
he  did.  Damage  suits  were  commenced 
against  him,  but  only  one  was  ever  tried 
in  the  courts,  it  being  unprofitable  to  the 
plaintiff.  Had  these  suits  been  success¬ 
fully  continued  they  would  have  ruined 
this  man,  who  was  an  old  and  reliable 
nurseryman,  and  noted  for  his  square 
and  honorable  dealings  for  years.  As 
it  was  it  nearljr  broke  his  heart,  that 
such  a  thing  had  happened  in  the 
last  years  of  his  business  life.  All 

this  came  about,  through  the  noise 

about  grafting  and  budding  from  fruit¬ 
ing  trees,  and  ignorance,  I  must  ad¬ 
mit.  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 

originally  cut  the  buds  from  the  orchard 
tree,  and  the  continuous  propagation  of 
it  in  the  nursery.  While  the  whole 

general  appearance  of  the  tree  would 
have  passed  it  as  true  to  the  intended 
variety,  the  practical  nurseryman  under¬ 
standing  what  lie  was  supposed  to  know, 
could  in  this  case  have  easily  detected 
the  spuriousness  of  the  variety  as  the 
natural  had  a  reniform  gland,  while  the 
true  variety  had  a  globose  gland.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  not  enough  of  the 
bucklers  understand  the  difference  in  the 
glands,  or  even  the  color  of  leaves  of 
the  different  varieties  of  the  peach. 

The  case  recently  reported  in  The  R. 
N.-\.  of  a  man  suing  a  nurseryman  for 
$13,000  damages  for  2,737  peach  trees 
that  proved  untrue  to  name  shows  again 
the  unreasonable  damages  demanded  in 
such  cases.  In  this  case  only  763  trees 
out  of  an  order  for  3,500  proved  to  be 
true  to  label.  1  lie  published  order  does 
not  give  the  kinds  substituted,  but  I 
notice  that  out  of  500  Red  Cheek  Melo- 
eoton  57  proved  correct,  and  out  of 
1,000  Late  Crawford  139  proved  correct. 


would  disbar  the  expert  judge  of  va¬ 
rieties  from  consideration,  as  1  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  tree  in  any 
peach  nursery  anywhere  of  the  old 
original  Red  Cheek  Melocoton,  and  if 
there  were  such,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  man,  I  care  not  how  expert  a  judge 
of  peaches  he  was,  could  distinguish  the 
difference  between  it  and  many  of  its 
seedlings,  especially  the  Late  Crawfo.rd; 
as  the  Beers  Smock  has  wholly  super¬ 
seded  the  old  Smock  Free,  so  the  Late 
Crawford  has  wholly  superseded  the  old 
Red  Cheek  Melocoton.  This  man  had 
further  ordered  500  Susquehanna  and 
got  none,  500  Oldmixon  and  got  none, 
but  of  his  500  Elberta  got  48(X  Of  500 
Beers  Smock  he  got  87,  and  of  the 
substitutes  he  got  Capt.  Ede  and  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early — in  what  proportion  the 
report  does  not  state — and  a  few  na¬ 
turals.  1  he  naturals  may  have  been 
suckers  from  the  stocks  after  the  buds 
had  died  after  planting  in  orchard,  but 
a  few  would  be  excusable  in  any  order 
of  the  number  in  this  case.  If  propor¬ 
tionately  the  Capt.  Edes  had  equaled  the 
Susquehanna,  then  in  99  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  Capt.  Ede  would  be  trebly 
profitable  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  equal 
to,  or  more  profitable,  than  the  Red 
Cheek  or  Late  Crawfords.  None  of 
these  qualifying  matters  are  considered, 
but  simply  because  they  are  wrong,  a 
suit  for  damages  is  commenced  for  an 
amount  that  would  make  most  nursery¬ 
men  consider  themselves  fortunate  if 
they  could  leave  such  a  sum  to  their 
families  after  they  had  left  this  mun¬ 
dane  sphere. 

One  man  writing  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
claims  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  guaranteed  trees,  but  no  nurseryman 
was  willing  to  guarantee  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  loss,  and  when  he  asked  one  man 
what  he  would  charge  to  guarantee 
peach  trees,  that  at  the  age  of  four  or 
five  years  might  prove  untrue  to  name, 
the  nurseryman  to  refund  two  dollars 
for  each  tree  proving  untrue  after  four 
years  or  when  fruiting,  the  nurseryman 
replied  that  he  would  sell  under  such  a 
guaranty  only  at  two  dollars  per  tree; 
the  only  answer  a  sane  man  could  make 
to  such  a  proposal.  Soil,  location,  culti¬ 
vation,  fertilizer  and  numberless  other 
things  will  so  affect  a  variety  of  peach 
that  its  whole  character  may  be  changed 
and  the  best  judge  might  be  uncertain  if 
not  worse  as  to  its  variety.  The  long 
list  of  varieties  budded  by  nurserymen, 
and  then  not  having  anywhere  near  the 
number  asked  for  from  the  different  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  proves  the  variable¬ 
ness  of  varieties  in  the  peach,  also  in 
the  apple.  As  near  as  I  can  recall  at 
the  present  time,  there  were  growing 
in  nurseries  in  the  United  States  in 
1890,  250,000,000  apple  trees,  90,000,000 
plum  trees,  80,000,000  pear  trees  and 
50,000,000  peach  trees,  and  millions  of 
other  trees  and  plants,  but  the  above 
being  the  principal  orchard  fruits  I 
name  them  as  indicative  of  the  vastness 
of  the  business.  Each  one  of  these  mil¬ 
lions  of  trees  had  to  have  a  single  graft 
or  bud  for  each  stock,  and  thousands  of 
men  had  to  be  employed  to  cut.  label 
and  put  in  each  graft,  cut,  label  and  in¬ 
sert  each  individual  bud,  and  again  to 
dig.  grade,  trench  or  cellar,  and  again 
to  fill  tens  of  thousands  of  individual 
orders,  in  a  limited  season’s  time  of 
the  _  Fall  and  Spring,  when  each  tree 
again  had  to  be  handled,  labeled  and 
packed,  when  orders  had  to  be  written 
in  a  rush  by  office  employees,  and  when 
this  stock  arrived  in  the  hands  of  the 
purchaser  and  planter,  he,  with  the 
help  of  employees,  both  inexperienced  in 
the  handling  of  such  stock,  must  handle 
again,  unpack,  trench  or  plant  in  orchard, 
and  in  hundreds  of  cases  mix  up  the 
stock  after  it  gets  in  their  hands  and 
then  blame  the  nurseryman.  The  con¬ 
stant  complaints,  the  insinuations  that 
are  forever  being  thrown  out  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong,  or  may  be  wrong,  from 
the  day  that  trees  or  plants  are  re¬ 
ceived.  until  they  come  into  fruiting, 
coming  through  the  mails  or  in  person, 
wind  up  with  threatened  exposure 
through  the  columns  of  some  influen¬ 
tial  paper  of  the  nurseryman’s  rascality, 
or  else  a  damage  suit,  the  last  being  the 
most  popular,  as  it  is  considered  the 
the  more  profitable.  These  damage  suits 
caused  the  seedsman  first  and  the  nur¬ 
seryman  next  to  print  the  non-warranty 
or  guarantee  that  is  common  among  all 
at  the.  present  time.  The  seedsman 
prints  it  so  that  if  the  seeds  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  upon  the  non-warranty,  they  are 
to  be  returned  at  once;  the  nurseryman 
giving  no  guaranty  expressed  or  implied, 
further  than  the  replacing  of  the  stock, 
or  refunding  the  money.  There  is  no 
middle  course  for  them  to  take,  as 
matters  now  stand,  for  the  papers  in 
which  they  advertise,  the  planter  to 
whom  they  sell,  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  employees  upon  whom  they  must 
necessarily  depend  more  or  less,  are  all 
against  them.  e.  s.  black. 


NEW-YORKER 


If  You  Can  Afford  to  Spend  $3.98  a 
Week  to  Run  this  Big  4  Cylinder 
30  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  Then  Write  Me 


I  want  to  get  in  personal  touch  with  every  reader 
of  this  paper  because  I  can  show  you  that  at  last, 
here  is  an  automobile  you  can  afford  to  own — a  big, 
roomy,  family  touring  car,  that  the  wealthiest  man  is 
proud  to  own,  and  the  one  of  moderate  means  can 
afford  to  maintain. 

Perhaps  you  have  said  to  yourself  that  “automobiles  cost 
too  much  to  keep.”  If  so,  you  are  just  the  man  I  want  to 
talk  with,  for  I  can  show  you  that  you  can  afford  to  own  a 
Maxwell.  My  partner,  Mr.  J.  D.  Maxwell,  Vice-President 
of  this  Company,  has  for  eight  years  devoted  his  time  to 
improving  and  simplifying  the  Maxwell. 

Now  I  know  that  we  have  the  “Great  Economy  Car,”  and 
in  proof  I  want  to  give  you  the  actual  figures  showing  for 
just  how  little  this  big  car  can  be  kept, 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  anything.  I  simply  want  to  put 
all  the  facts  before  you.  You  are  to  be  the  only  judge.  I  have 
prepared  specially  to  send  you,  a  beautifully  illustrated  folder 
in  natural  colors,  to  give  you  an  exact  picture  of  the  car,  and 
to  show  you  that  it  can  be  run  one  hundred  miles  for  the 
astonishingly  low  figure  of  $3.98  a  week. 


Send  for  these  Valuable  Books,  Free 

Besides  the  folder,  printed  in  true-to-life  colors,  (suitable  for 
framing)  1  want  you  to  have  these  books. 

OUR  LATEST  CATALOG 

Completely  describing  the 
“Great  Economy  Car”  at  $1500. 
Also  our  new  4  cylinder,  22  H.P. 
4  passenger  touring  car,  for 
$1000;  as  well  as  our  two  pass¬ 
enger  business  runabout  at  $000. 
THE  “CO-OPERATOR”  » 

A  bright,  newsy  magazine 
that  we  publish  regularly,  twice 
a  month.  Written  to  teach 
Maxwell  owners  to  run  their  cars  as  economically  as  possible. 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

A  practical  treatise  on  automobiles.  Written  for  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  be  better  posted  on  this  subject. 

Write  me — a  postal  will  do.  Just  say  “Mail  folder  and 
books.”  1  promise  you,  that  never  will  one  cent  be  invested  to 
greater  advantage. 

SALE  OF  MAXWELL  CARS  TO  DATE  Yours  truly. 


SOLD  TO  JANUARY  31  ,  .  .  21,869 

SOLD  DURING  FEBRUARY '10  l ,.m 
MAXWELLS  IN  USE  TO-DAY  23,229 

WAfCH  THE  FIGURES  GROW 


Prea’t. 


Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory 

Art  3treet,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y, 

Kew  Castle,  lnd.  Providence,  R.  I.  Pawtucket,  R.  I,  Kingsland  Point,  N.  Y, 

iaccnsed  under  Selden  Patent.  Members  A  L.  A  M. 
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BORDEAUX  AND  APPLE  QUALITY. 

M.  E.  S._,  Albion,  Mich. — I  have  been  totn 
that  spraying  spoils  the  flavor  of  apples. 
I  do  not  believe  it  does.  We  spray  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  arsenate  of  lean, 
and  have  had  great  success.  We  sold  about 
«50  barrels  at  $3.50  per  barrel  this  year, 
first  and  second-class  apples  in  the  same 
barrel.  Persons  claiming  that  spraying 
spoils  the  flavor  say  that  they  think  the 
skin  of  the  apple  absorbs  the  spray  mixture. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  has 
a  tendency  to  improve  rather  than  .injure 
the  flavor  of  apples,  because  it  preserves 
the  foliage,  thereby  enabling  the  tree  to 
ripen  its  fruit  properly.  The  unbroken 
skin  of  an  apple  is  impervious  to  liquids, 
so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
spray  mixtures  to  be  absorbed  by  apples. 

F.  C.  STEWART, 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  Station.  Botanist. 

I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  as  this  advanced  in  regard  to  apples, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  theoret¬ 
ical  or  practical  evidence  that  Bordeaux 
could  in  any  way  directly  affect  the  flavor 
of  the  apple.  That  the  skin  of  the  apple 
could  absorb  the  poison  is  hardly  prob¬ 
able,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  in 
the  case  of  the  outer  surface  of  very 
young  fruits,  which  may  sometimes  be 
killed,  resulting  in  what  is  known  as 
russeting  or  Bordeaux  injury.  This, 
however,  would  not  materially  affect  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit.  I  know  of  no  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  carried  out  or  dis¬ 
cussions  on  this  matter  published  any¬ 
where.  H.  H.  WHETZEL. 

Cornell  University. 


PROFIT  IN  MUSHROOMS. 

Tt  New  York — Would  you  advise  a  man  with¬ 
out  experience  to  invest  his  savings  after  24 
years’  office  work,  in  mushroom  growing? 

Ans. — Fads  and  fancies  seem  to  be 
captivating  and  alluring  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  At  one  time  it  will  be  Belgian 
hares,  at  another  skunk  farming,  or  the 
growing  of  ginseng,  or  the  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  in  squab  raising,  and  many  other 
branches  of  farming,  that  might  be 
mentioned  by  would-be  promoters,  who 
are  ever  striving  to  capture  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  of  the  inexperienced 
village,  town  or  city  man.  Mushroom 
growing,  as  a  business  is  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  a  wildcat  scheme,  as  most  of 
the  other  kinds  of  farming  mentioned 
above.  Particularly  so,  with  a  man  who 
has  held  a  clerical  position  for  the  last 
24  years.  Such  a  man,  not  being  directly 
interested  and  probably  not  having  had 
any  previous  experience  along  agricul¬ 
tural  lines  could  not  expect  to  succeed 
with  so  sensitive  a  crop  as  the  mush¬ 
room. 

The  writer,  who  was  born  on  a  farm, 
and  who  is  but  a  very  few  years  the 
junior  of  the  inquirer,  and  has  spent  a 
lifetime  in  agricultural  pursuits,  has 
always  hesitated  on  this  particular  crop. 
Some  few  years  ago,  a  man  started 
mushroom  growing  in  this  neighborhood, 
on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  and  after  try¬ 
ing  hard  for  two  whole  Winters,  the 
business  was  abandoned,  the  man  much 
wiser  and  much  poorer  after  the  experi¬ 
ence.  I  don’t  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  mushrooms  cannot  be  grown  at  a 
profit.  We  know  that  a  few  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  the  business,  but  where  one 
succeeds  many,  many  fail.  The  grow¬ 
ing  of  this  crop  is  so  intricate,  that  a 
man,  who  has  not  thoroughly  kept  pace 
with  agricultural  development  and  ad¬ 
vancement  would  be  most  sure  to  fail. 
The  quality  of  the  manure  used,  must 
be  just  right  or  the  bed  fails,  the  spawn 
may  be  poor,  another  failure;  the  tem¬ 
perature  too  high  or  too  low,  another 
failure;  improper  watering  may  cause 
another  failure.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
stranger  moved  on  the  adjoining  farm 
to  the  writer,  enthused  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  squab  raising.  This  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  created  by  literature,  that  was 
glowing  with  the  possibilities  in  that 
business,  issued  by  a  squab  company.  The 
man  erected  extensive  buildings,  bought 
1200  pairs  of  birds  at  $2.50  per  pair  from 
said  squab  company  (that  was  what  the 
literature  was  printed  for),  worked  with 
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them  nearly  three  years,  had  fewer  birds 
at  the  end  of  that  time  than  he  began 
with  without  selling  any  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  was  forced  to  sell  farm  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  less  money  than  the  birds  and 
house  cost  in  the  beginning,  and  during 
all  that  time  those  birds  ate  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  feed  per  month.  This  is  but  one 
example  of  many,  where  the  uninitiated 
get  bitten  by  reading  much  of  this  glow¬ 
ing  literature.  1  could  not  advise  in¬ 
quirer,  at  his  age  in  life,  to  embark  in 
commercial  mushroom  growing.  I  am 
one.  who  does  not  believe  in  gathering 
my  chips  all  in  one  basket,  surely  not  the 
mushroom  basket.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

THE  LARGEST  STRAWBERRY  YIELD. 

I  have  never  seen  any  of  these  very  large 
yields  on  an  entire  acre.  .1.  B.  Culp,,  of 
Columbiana,  O.,  raised  400  bushels  on  one 
acre.  The  late  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  aimed  to  raise  400  bushels  to  the  acre, 
hut  never  quite  reached  it.  lie  told  me, 
however,  that  a  measured  quarter  of  an  acre 
yielded  lit  bushels.  Soon  after  the  Wilson 
was  introduced,  Austin  Babcock,  of  this 
town,  raised  six  bushels  on  a  square  rod. 

Ohio.  M.  CRAWFORD. 

About  8,000  quarts  to  the  acre  is  the  best 
that  I  have  been  able  to  do,  and  the  best 
that  has  come  under  my  observation.  We 
have  read  of  much  larger  crops,  and  heard  of 
them,  but  have  not  seen  them.  However,  we 
believe  much  larger  crops  of  strawberries 
may  be  grown,  if  all  the  conditions  are 
right ;  viz.,  good  strawberry  soil,  good  plants, 
good  clean  cultivation,  good  even  stand  of 
plants,  not  too  close,  and  the  proper  amount 
of  moisture,  absence  of  late  frosts,  etc.  All 
these  conditions  are  seldom  realized  in  this 
section  and  about  3,000  quarts  comes  nearer 
the  average  crop.  w.  p.  keeper. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  1008  we  had  a  crop  of  very  nice  ber¬ 
ries,  variety  Dorman  with  just  ordinary 
care,  that  produced  250  bushels  per  acre, 
and  averaged  $3  per  bushel.  We  have 
grown  some  flne  crops  of  berries,  but  have 
hot  kept  account  of  the  amount  of  bushels, 
rather  the  amount  of  money  taken  in  for 
them,  except  in  the  above  case.  But  1  am 
positive  that  we  can  go  that  150  bushels, 
better  on  our  soil,  if  properly  fertilized. 
Our  soil  is  a  dark  sandy  level  soil,  very 
mellow  and  easy  to  handle;  it  never  crusts 
over  and  is  ideal  strawberry  soil.  c.  n.  k. 

Ohio. 

I  think  it  would  l>e  impossible  to  raise 
50,000  quarts  of  strawberries  on  an  acre 
in  one  year.  I  got  1,200  quarts  oil  about 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  last  year,  and  it  was 
a  very  large  yield.  Several  people  who  saw 
them,  said  they  never  saw  such  a  crop.  I 
do  not  pack  mine  in  crates,  but  heap  the 
baskets  up  and  send  them  in  trays,  l’rob- 
ablv  that  would  make  about  300  quarts 
more.  s.  c.  frost. 

Massachusetts. 

In  1899  I  had  to  fruit  that  Summer  just 
five  acres.  My  books  showed  that  I  market¬ 
ed  that  season  a  trifle  over  38,000  full-size 
quart  baskets  of  strawberries,  all  of  which 
were  gathered  from  these  five  acres.  Two 
of  these  acres  were  old  beds  that  were 
fruited  the  Summer  before  and  in  renewal 
received  rather  poor  attention.  I  estimated 
that  the  two  acres  yielded  not  over  5,000 
quarts.  The  other  three  were  all  planted 
the  Spring  of  1898  on  new  ground  that 
was  cleared  in  the  Summer  of  1897,  two 
were  given  good  culture,  one  of  the  Haver- 
land  and  Lovett  varieties  and  the  other 
Clyde  and  Glen  Mary,  while  the  third,  all 
Parker  Earle,  was  given  the  best  culture 
that  I  then  knew  how  to  give  for  a  maxim¬ 
um  yield  of  fruit.  Although  I  tried  very 
hard  to  get  at  the  exact  number  of  quarts 
from  this  acre  and  10  square  rods  about 
one  acre  net,  I  lost  the  count  soon  after  1 
got  above  10,000  quarts,  and  was  obliged  to 
place  an  estimate  on  the  balance  which  I 
called  2,500  quarts.  This  is  the  nearest 
that  I  can  give  to  exact  figures. 

Maine.  E.  w.  wooster. 
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A  Big,  Powerful  Car 
-  For  $1,000 


The  four  Overland  factories,  employing 
4,000  men,  turn  out  125  Overlands  daily.  Deal¬ 
ers’  orders  for  this  year  call  for  $24,000,000 
worth  of  Overlands. 

Of  these.  Texas  takes  1.500,  Kansas  1,000, 
Iowa  1,000,  Nebraska  750.  Yet  the  Overland 
is  but  two  years  old. 

This  wonderful  car  is  now  outselling  all 
others.  And  the  multiplied  output,  in  the 
last  year  alone,  has  cut  the  cost  twenty  per 
cent. 

No  other  maker  now  attempts  to  give  what 
the  Overland  gives  for  the  money. 


Simplicity 


Amazing*  Success 

The  sensational  success  of  the  Overland  is 
due  to  simplicity  and  to  economy.  In  sec¬ 
tions  where  Overlands  are  known,  no  other 
car  has  any  chance  to  compete  with  them. 

The  modest  price,  the  utter  simplicity,  the 
low  cost  of  upkeep,  appeal  to  all  buyers.  This 
is  the  car  that  nearly  every  man  prefers. 

Now  we  have  dealers  everywhere,  so  the 
Overlands  this  year  will  be  in  every  com¬ 
munity. 

Two  Free  Books 


The  25  horse-power  Overland  now  sells  for 
51.000.  It  has  a  102-inch  wheel  base,  power  for 
every  requirement,  and  a  possible  speed  or  50 
miles  an  hour.  Never  lias  such  a  car  sold  for 
this  money. 

But  the  car’s  main  attraction  is  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  operates  bv  pedal  control— a 
method  as  simple  as  walking.  _  A  10-year-old 
child  can  operate  and  care  for  it,  for  the  car 
is  almost  trouble-proof. 

This  car  lias  won  a  perfect  score  in  a  10,000 
mile  non-stop  run. 

A  40  horse-power  Overland,  with  a  112-incli 
wheel  base,  sells  now  for  $1,250. 


_ ■■  ......  >g  a 

derful  Overland  Story”  will  both  lie  sent  free 
on  request.  They  are  the  most  fascinating 
books  ever  published  on  motor  cars, 
send  ,ns  this  coupon  today  for  them. 


Please 
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The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

(Licensed  under  Selden  Patent.) 

Please  send  me  the  two  books  free. 


Price.  SI, 000.  25  h.  p.- 102-inch  wheel 

base.  One  or  two  rumble  seats  or  Toy- 
Tonneau  at  small  additional  price. 


New  Strawberries. 

Valuable  information  about  varieties 
and  a  beautiful  Color  Plate  Iree. 

Write  quick  before  all  gone. 

The  Flansburg  8  Potter  Company 

Box  327,  LESLIE.  MICH. 


1,000,000 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young 
plantsfrom  the  famous  •'Her¬ 
itage  strain.”  Prolific  hearer. 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  Roots,  Gar¬ 
den  Tools.  Spray  Pumps,  etc. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

Arthur  .7.  Collins, 

Box  It  Jlooreston  n,  X.  J. 


Strawberry,  Raspberry  Plants. 

Thirty  varieties,  large  and  well  rooted;  low  prices. 
List  tree.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N  Y, 
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AHLIflS— Strong  field  grown  roots.  Bend  for  cata¬ 
logue.  W.  K.  YOUNG,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 


— 06th  Annual  Catalogue.  S.  H. 
WARREN,  Aubumdalo,  Mass. 


Straw  KERRY  PLANTS.— A 11  the  new  and  old  money¬ 
making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  DAVID  MIDWAY,  Hartley,  Del. 


S 


XKA  WB1CKKY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

1).  M.  TEE  I  1£R,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


Ctrouihnrru  Dlanle  Reliable  money-making  vari- 
oTlanUcny  I  Idlllo  eties  only  $2.50  per  1000.  New 
1910  iilus.  catalog  Free.  S.  A.  Virdin,  Partly,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants  ■  Descriptive  c  talogue 

free.  BASIL  PERRY  I)  18,  Cool  Spring.  Delaware 


Stand  Up  There 

Don’t  stoop.  Buy  a  Hosted  Trans- 1 
pi  an  ter  ami  plant  standing  straight. 
Plants  all  plants  and  seeds  perfectly. 
No  dropper  needed.  Inexpensive.  _ 
Easy  to  sell.  Agents  making  $io  to  ~ 
J15  a  day  and  we  want  more  of  the 
good  kind.  Write  to-day  for  terms 
and  description.  Free  sample. 

THE  GARRISON  BROS.  CO..  Bridbetoh,  N.  J. 


AT  WHOLESALE 


3  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry, 50c.  All  Prepaid 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y 


Bargain  list. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  in 
America,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental 
Shade  and  Forest 
Trees. 

It.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  I1L 


rni||T  TDCCQ  Roses,  Shrubs,  and  all  kinds 
inUII  I  IlLLO  of  Berry  Plants;  No.  1  stock; 
lowest  prices,  t  'atalogue  free.  ■ 

W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SONS,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

LATE  Seed  Potatoes,  Northern  grown:  one  variety 
only;  best  yielding  and  quality;  no  rot.  Car-lot 
price  very  low.  Cross  Road  I-  arm.  Plattsburg.  N.Y. 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruitsetc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine.oheap  2snmple  currants  mailed 
for  10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOKSU1  as  SOA.FreUoulo,  Ji.l. 

MILLIONS  OF  TREES" 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES.  Etc. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  1.  E.  ILGKNFKITZ'  SONS  CO., 
The  Monroe  Nrrsery,  Monroe.  Mich. 


TRAWBERRIES 


_  _  ’FREE V/CATAL0& 

84  *86  Randolph  SL  CHICAGO 

HDD  C  A  I  C  —Scarlet  Clover  Seed.  $7.50  to $8.50 
rUn  OALCi  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to 
$8  50  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.25  to  $2.50  bushel; 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $3.00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.25  hnshel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$3.50  bushel :  Seed  Potatoes.  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  JHilford,  I>«!l. 

TARTAR  KING  OATS  SiFS  S 

SAMUEL  FRASER.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


our  plants. 

IVrite  for  our 
free  catalog. 


ALWAYS  PAY  and  our  plants  are  the  kind  you  wan* 
1  to  plant.  Our  new  common  sense 

catalog  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  need  in  regard  to 
We  believe  we  grow  the  best  that  can  be  grown.  We  also  grow  all  other  kinds  of  small  fruit  plants. 

Address  F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kansas. 


STRAW 


BERRY 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 


Lusty, healthy,  mountain-grown  stock  at  bargain  prices 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 


Excelsior,  Bubach, 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson, 
Aroma,  Gandy, 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties. 


62  Mission  Ridge 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
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DAHLIAS  FROM  SEED. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not 
known  except  by  a  few  flower  growers 
outside  of  professional  gardeners,  that 
Dahlias  can  be  grown  from  seed  almost 
as  easily  as  lettuce.  In  starting  to  grow 
them  the  beginner  should  get  only  seed 
of  good  sorts;  a  lot  of  the  seed  sold  by 
seed  stores  is  utterly  worthless;  the  re¬ 
sulting  plants  are  about  as  useless  as  so 
many  weeds.  Whether  this  poor  seed  is 
produced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or 
not,  I  know  not,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  imported,  as  I  ob¬ 
tained  some  a  few  years  ago  from  a 
firm  that  imports  all  its  flower-seeds, 
and  the  lot  of  Dahlias  I  raised  from  it 


TUBEltH  OF  ONE  SEASON’S  GROWTH. 
Fig.  121. 


were  about  the  poorest  I  ever  saw.  On 
the  other  hand,  seed  obtained  from  a 
couple  of  reputable  American  houses 
that  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  produced 
a  good  percentage  of  plants  that  gave 
splendid  flowers. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time 
in  the  Spring  after  danger  of  frost  is 
over  in  the  open  ground,  or  earlier  in¬ 
doors.  or  under  glass.  Last  March  I 
found  quite  a  number  of  sturdy  little 
Dahlia  plants,  in  their  sixth  leaves, 
growing  right  outdoors  among  ray  bee¬ 
hives.  The  place  was  sheltered,  and  the 
soil  rich  and  warm — perhaps  the  heat 
generated  by  the  bees  had  something  to 
do  with  their  free  germination  and 
growth.  As  some  one  may  wonder 
how  the  seed  came  to  be  scattered  in 
such  a  place  as  an  apiary,  I  will  state 
that  I  had  been  using  the  top  of  one  of 
the  hives  as  a  stand  to  rest  the  vessel 
I  had  some  seed  in  while  I  was  cleaning 
it  by  means  of  a  gentle  breeze  that  was 
then  stirring.  It  is  best  to  transplant 
the  seedlings  when  in  the  fourth  leaf 
into  small  pots  or  flats,  or  any  shallow 
box.  In  April,  or  about  the  time  corn 


other  Dahlia,  in  which  case  the  grower 
is  well  repaid  for  his  time  and  trouble. 
Even  with  the  poor  ones  the  gardener 
has  an  array  of  flowers  that  is  grand — 
there  will  be  all  colors,  except  blue,  and 
of  all  shapes,  sizes  and  appearances. 
Out  of  a  large  lot  of  seedlings  planted 
and  cultivated  in  1908,  I  obtained  three 
or  four  that  I  retained  for  future  trial. 
Two  of  these  I  have  since  decided  to 
propagate  and  test  further — one  being  a 
lovely  pink  decorative.  While  I  have 
hopes  of  its  being  something  worth 
while,  I  would  not  be  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  at  its  failure  to  be  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  sort. 

In  Fig.  121  is  shown  the  tubers  of  one 
plant  of  a  seedling  at  the  end  of  its 
first  season’s  growth.  In  digging,  a 
portion  of  the  tuber  became  detached ; 
the  growth  of  the  roots  was  so  vigorous 
that  they  became  cleft,  hence  the  divi¬ 
sion  on  digging.  In  the  illustration  of 
cut  flowers  those  bearing  numbers  are 
seedlings;  they  were  fully  as  beautiful 
as  any  on  the  place,  and  I  had  over  65 
named  sorts.  The  celebrated  new  Dahlia, 
Jack  Rose,  is  shown  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner.  The  seedlings  pictured 
are  of  the  loose  art,  or  pieotiy-flowered 
class,  which  with  the  decorative  section, 
is  destined  to  be  the  popular  form  of 
this  excellent  flower. 

During  the  season  of  growth  it  is 
often  desirable  to  prune  or  thin  out  a  lot 
of  the  branches,  that  the  blooms  will  be 
larger.  At  times  I  have  cut  the  plants 
back  severely,  especially  when  I  wanted 
the  plants  to  form  a  new  growth  so 
that  they  would  produce  a  second  crop, 
as  it  were,  of  flowers  before  the  end  o\ 
the  season.  At  such  times  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  green,  succulent  leaves  and 
stalks  that  would  naturally  go  to  the 
rubbish-pile.  In  1908  I  had  some  of  this 
green  stuff  sent  to  the  cows  to  see  if 
they  would  eat  it.  They  did  with  alac¬ 
rity;  after  that  they  received  all  the 
waste  Dahlia  clippings.  Whether  this 
Dahlia  fodder  forms  a  “balanced  ration” 
for  a  milch  cow  I  know  not;  this  I 
know,  it  did  not  affect  the  quality  of  the 
milk  as  far  as  could  be  noticed.  This 
Winter  I  have  been  wondering  if  there 
is  not  sufficient  food  value  in  Dahlia 
tubers  to  warrant  the  grower  when  he 
has  a  surplus  in  feeding  them  to  stock 
and  poultry.  I  know  that  chickens  ac¬ 
quire  a  fondness  for  the  raw  tubers; 


A  GROUP  OF  SELECT  DAHLIAS.  Fig.  122. 


can  be  safely  sown,  the  young  plants 
may  be  set  out  in  the  open  where  they 
are  to  bloom.  These  seedlings  will  bloom 
nil}-  as  soon  as  will  the  best  roots  set  out 
at  the  same  time.  For  the  most  part 
these  seedlings  make  a  good  root-sys¬ 
tem;  if  they  should  turn  out  to  be  of 
good  variety,  they  will  be  a  joy  to  the 
patient  grower.  The  amateur  should  not 
count  too  much  on  getting  many  ex¬ 
cellent  blooms,  for  growing  fine  sorts  of 
these  flowers  from  seed  is  a  very  un¬ 
certain  quantity — a  large  percentage  will 
be  too  poor  to  replant  a  second  year. 
Put  some  of  them  may  be  beautiful,  and 
possibly,  entirely  different  from  any 


they  eat  them  as  readily  as  they  do  beets. 
T  think  I  shall  send  some  of  the  tubers 
to  our  experiment  station  with  a  view 
of  having  them  analyzed  as  to  nutritive 
properties,  etc.  .  w.  a.  pryal. 

California. 

As  an  express  train  was  going  through 
a  station,  one  of  the  passengers  leaned 
too  far  out  of  the  window,  overbalanced, 
and  fell  out.  He,  fortunately,  landed  on 
a  sand  heap  so  that  he  did  himself  no 
great  injury,  but,  with  torn  clothes  and 
not  a  few  bruises,  said  to  a  porter  who 
was  standing  by — “What  shall  I  do?” 
“You’re  all  right,  mister.”  said  the  por¬ 
ter.  “Your  ticket  allows  you  to  break 
your  journey.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


Absolutely  Reliable 

Not  Like  the  Ordinary  Kind. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you 
have  secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue 
differs  from  other  catalogues  just  as 
Our  Seeds  differ  from  other  seeds. 

Besides  being  an  invaluable  guide 
tc  the  planter,  it  is  a  work  of  art. 
Write  for  it. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


Vick  Quality  Seeds, 


You  may  bo  abto  to  save  a  few  cents 
by  buying  ordinary  seed  instead 
Vick  Quality  Seed,  but  you  will 
count  your  loss  in  dollars  whon 
you  come  to  gather  in  your 
crop.  Wo  have  been 
proving  this  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  gardeners 
during  the  past 
sixty  years.  Get 
your  seed  this 
season  from 
us  and  we  will 
prove  it  to 
you,  too, 
by  the 


Vick’s 
Garden 
and  Floral 
Gnide,  1910, 


Is  ready.  We’ve 
made  it  bigger, 
better,  more  helpful 
than  any  we  have  is¬ 
sued  In  ttio  past  60  years. 
Everybody  interested  in  gar- 


crop.  dening  or  farmingshould  have  it. 

Wo  send  it  free  on  request. 

Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

James  Vick’s  Sous,  430  Maim  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Grass 

Seeds. 


FOXt  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Garden  Seeds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 
House. 

Catalogue  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and  Field 
.Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  tlieir  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
Clover.  Red  Top.  Blue  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  lield 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  BOMS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


6  good  things 
for  your  garden 


from  Stokes’  1910  Seed  Catalogue 

Stokes’  Bonny  Best  Early  Tomato 

Finest  and  most  prolillc.  Pkt.  10c:  oz.  00c. 

Stokes’  Sugar  Sweet  Muskmclon 

Flavor  that  everyone  wants.  I’kt.  10c: oz.  20c. 

Stokes’  Hardshell  Kleckley  Sweels  Watermelon 

Finest  watermelon  ever  known,  i  let.  lUc; 
oz.  20c. 

New  Strawberry  Lettuce 

Delicious.  Interior,  pink  color.  I’kt.  li 
oz.  20c. 

Stokes’  Standard  Sweet  Peas 

New  orchid-dowering  type.  I’kt.  I0e;oz.  20e. 
Stokes’  Standard  Dwarf  Nasturtiums 

Named  varieties — prominent  colors.  Pkt.  10c 
oz.  10c. 

All  for  25  rents — *1*  lOe  packets — if 

All  tur  40  LCIl IS  you  write  today,  enclos¬ 
ing  20c  either  in  silver  or  stamps  and  mention 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  will  also  send 
free  mv  new  catalogue. 

I  Walter  P.  Stokes, 


Stokes  Standard  SEEDS 


Gregorys 

Improved  Yellow 
Globe  Onion  Seed 

Best  rust-resisting  onion  seed  ever 
put  on  the  market.  Thoroughly  tes¬ 
ted  by  the  largest  onion  growers.  A 
tremendous  cropper.  No  onion  equals 
it  for  storage.  Our  customers  in  1909 
harvested  over  800  bushels  per  acre. 

41.75  per  pound,  prepaid. 

GREGORY’S  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE 

is  the  handsomest  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Qfl£G Of? It  contains  choice  collections  of  Mower  and 
vegetable  seeds  and  is  full  of  practical 
nUrlLj  information  for  farmer  and  gardener. 

Write  for  a  copy — it’s  free. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  S  Son.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Conti  P.atalflOTIO  —Send  us  your  name  and  ad 
OGGU  UulalUgUGi  dress,  and  we  will  mail  free 
our  1910  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  corn, 
seed  outs,  alfalfa  seed,  in  fact,  everything  in  seeds. 
MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville.  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

•M illions  of  them— A  roina,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  1,000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  36,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

I  Guarantee  to  Please  You 

MILLIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

Strawberry  Plants:  00  of  the  best  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  at  reasonable  prices.  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  the  "BETHEL,"  a  grand  new  variety  that 
you  should  test.  Exhibition  R.  1.  Hod  Chickens; 
stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  large,  free  illus¬ 
trated  plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD.  Greenwood,  Del. 

Plants  That  Grow 

and  just  what  you  order  at 
a  very  moderate  price. 
BLACKBERRIES,  BLACK  and  RED 
RASPBERRIES,  $8  and  $9  per 
1,000.  Forty  best  varieties 
STRAWBERRIES  (100  assorted 
for  garden,  post  paid,  75c). 
Catalog  Free. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  C, 

_  HASTINGS,  OSWEGO  CO.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Eight  best  varie¬ 
ties.  ASPARAGUS  and  vegetable  plants. 
Prices  right.  Send  for  our  price  list 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Oheswold,  Del. 

|  00K !  LOOK!  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Chipman,  Bu 

L  bach  and  Fendall,  Chesapeake;  Cumfcerland  and 
Kansas  Raspberry  Plants.  Rathbun,  Lucretia 
li.  B.  Plants.  My  plants  are  fine.  Before  placing 
J'om  order  anywhere  it  will  pay  to  get  my  catalog: 
it  is  iree.  D.  W.  MOSLEY',  Dover,  Del. 

^TRAWRFRRY  PLANTS— Send  for  our  28th 

OlilnliULnill  annual  catalog.  Try  Chip- 
man  for  the  best  early  market.  2UU  prepaid  by 
mail  for  $1.00,  or  $2.50  per  1,(  00  not  prepaid. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON.  Wyoming,  Del. 

“THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  All  the  Leadino  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  It’s  free. 

CI1AS.  K.  FENDALL  &  SON. 
Originators  of  the  Fendall  and  Grow  era  of  Fine  Plants, 
Towson,  lid. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Straw berry,  Raspberry,  Hluakherry.  Grape  nui!  Currant  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  tirade  Stock. 

18th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


You  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow” 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  New  Complete  Catalog? 

_W^ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


k  WN.  SCARFF  > 

/few  farts!#:  Ohio 


FREE— My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 

It’s  FREE — my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties 
of  seed,  fruit  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  from 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit  !  40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  !  Corn  that 
goes  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  of  corn,  8  lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel ! 
Banana”  Apples,  $12  per  bushel  ! 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  results  recorded  in  my  1910  catalog.  SCARFF 
seeds  and  plants  are  famed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 
my  reputation  and  reliability. 

This  year  I  am  giving  away,  free,  20,000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 
Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  facts  to  interest 
you.  All  FREE.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 
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FUMIGATION  FOR  SCAB;  DRY 
BORDEAUX. 

In  accord  with  your  request  on  page 
140  in  regard  to  treating  scab-infected 
seed  potatoes,  I  send  herewith  statement 
of  my  last  season’s  work  and  experience 
in  that  line.  You  will  notice  the  potatoes 
had  nearly  a  month  in  which  to  turn 
green  and  form  little  green  sprouts. 
There  were  four  windows  in  the  room 
where  I  spread  them  after  treatment.  For 
several  nights  artificial  heat  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  My 
yield  was  596  bushels,  the  acreage  1  15-16 
acre.  Rate  of  yield  per  acre  306.7  bush¬ 
els.  The  fungicide  used  was  dry  Bor¬ 
deaux.  I  made  saturated  solution  of 
bluestone  and  used  it  as  liquid  with 
which  to  dry-slake  the  lime.  The  lime 
was  fresh  lump  lime,  and  I  put  all  the 
saturated  solution  with  it  necessary  to 
cause  the  chemical  action  which  leaves 
the  lime  just  the  least  bit  damp  and  a 
fine  powder.  During  this  chemical  action 
the  practically  dry  material  looks  as 
though  it  were  boiling  violently.  With 
this  dry  powder  I  mixed  my  Paris  green. 
I  used  this  method  because  I  had  no 
horse  spraying  rig,  and  if  the  vines  are 
to  be  sprayed  “by  hand”  it  is  easier  to 
apply  the  dry  Bordeaux  in  the  early 
morning  than  to  carry  a  knapsack 
sprayer. 

Nearly  one  month  before  planting  I 
brought  over  35  bushels  of  scab-infected 
potatoes  from  the  cellar  and  put  in  a 
small  room  in  bins  about  1^x1/14x10 
feet.  The  bins  were  made  from  the  sides 
of  my  portable  chicken  runs.  Each  side 
is  a  frame  10xl'}4  feet  covered  with  inch- 
mesh  netting.  I  fastened  three  of  these 
together  with  hay-wire,  and  placed  the 
center  one  on  sticks  of  wood  laid  on  the 
floor,  bringing  the  outer  ones  into  up¬ 
right  position  for  sides,  and  holding 
from  spreading  at  top  by  hay  wire.  Two 
others  served  as  ends  for  three  bins  and 
still  left  passage  way  between.  I  then 
proceeded  with  the  potassium  formalin 
treatment  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  13,  1909,  page  270,  only  I  left  the 
room  closed  nearly  four  days.  When  I 
saw  the  potatoes  I  thought  I  had  spoiled 
about  half  of  them.  They  looked  as 
though  they  had  had  smallpox;  were 
pitted  in  all  sizes  of  blotches  up  to  nearly 
one-half  inch  in  diameter.  I  spread  the 
potatoes  in  a  sunny  room  and  for  over  a 
week  it  looked  as  though  those  blotches 
were  starting  points  of  decay.  But  they 
dried  down  and  caused  no  trouble  except 
that  between  two  and  three  bushels  had 
blotches  in  every  eye  and  never  sprouted. 
From  these  scabby  seed  potatoes  I  raised 
the  most  productive  and  finest  looking 
crop  of  smooth  potatoes  I  have  ever  har¬ 
vested.  But  in  this  connection  perhaps  I 
ought  to  note  that  I  am  sure  the  soil  in 
the  potato  field  is  considerably  sour,  and 
thus  adverse  to  scab  growth.  And  yet 
why  should  not  thorough  fumigation  kill 
all  scab  germs?  Will  some  one  tell  me 
what  caused  those  blotches?  Also,  why 
will  not  fresh  lump  lime  do  just  as  well 
as  the  potassium  permanganate? 

Massachusetts,  william  s.  spooner. 

r.  N.-Y.— We  repeat  here  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  fumigating; 

“Where  it  is  desired  to  treat  the  pota¬ 
toes  on  a  larger  scale,  the  following  method 
is  more  applicable :  Crate  the  potatoes  and 
place  in  a  tight  room  of  known  dimensions 
which  can  he  securely  closed  and  fastened. 
Place  24  ounces  of  potassium  permangan¬ 
ate  in  a  large  dishpan  and  pour  upon  this 
four  pints  of  formalin  solution  (40  per 
cent).  Close  the  room  tightly  and  leave  the 
potatoes  exposed  for  about  36  to  48  hours. 
The  formaldehyde  gas  is  liberated  and  kills 
the  scab  fungus  without  injuring  the  sprout¬ 
ing  power  of  the  seed.  The  above  men¬ 
tioned  proportions  of  material  are  given  for 
1.000  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  proportion 
should  be  varied,  of  course,  when  a  larger 
space  is  used.” 

We  shall  have  to  pass  the  chemical 
questions  up  to  our  scientific  friends. 
The  blotches  may  have  been  caused  by 
dampness  on  the  potatoes. 


“What  do  you  think  of  the  weather, 
colonel?”  “Oh,  horrible,  horrible!”  “And 
how  is  your  wife?”  “Oh,  much  about 
the  same,  thank  you!” — Pick-Ve-Up. 


Green  Crops  for  Poor  Soil. 

R.,  Alpine,  AT.  Y. — What  is  the  quickest 
and  best  green  crop  to  grow  for  fertilizing 
very  poor  land  that  was  once  good,  but 
has  been  cropped  and  everything  taken  off 
for  years?  Clover  will  make  but  poor 
growth.  It  is  a  hill  farm  once  sold  for 
.$4,000,  now  can  be  got  for  $1,000,  natural 
potato  soil.  Is  Winter  sand  vetch  good 
and  a  success  as  the  catalogues  say?  Crim¬ 
son  clover  would  make  but  a  small  growth. 

1  am  afraid  it  is  too  cold  for  cow  peas. 
How  are  Canada  field  peas?  I  want  some¬ 
thing  to  plow  under  until  I  can  get  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  to  grow.  Some  very  dry  soil 
and  some  a  little  damp  in  Spring.  Soil 
mostly  a  gravelly  loam. 

Ans. — Improving  such  a  farm  with 
nothing  but  green  crops  will  be  slow 
work.  It  has  been  done  by  sowing  tur¬ 
nips  in  Spring,  plowing  them  under  and 
sowing  buckwheat,  following  with  rye. 
The  next  year  the  rye  was  plowed  under 
and  beans  broadcast.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  rye  with  clover  seeded  in  the 
Spring.  You  will  work  much  faster  if 
you  can  use  lime  and  fertilizers.  Nearly 
all  such  land  is  sour — that  is  one  reason 
why  it  fails  to  grow  good  crops.  Usual¬ 
ly  too,  the  best  soil  needs  draining.  In 
fact  we  feel  sure  that  drainage,  lime  and 
green  crops  would  soon  double  the  value 
of  these  farms.  Starting  this  Spring  you 
could  use  lime  and  sow  Canada  field 
peas,  plow  them  under  in  June  and  sow 
either  field  beans  or  buckwheat  and  tur¬ 
nips.  These  can  be  plowed  under  in 
September  and  rye  seeded.  There  are  a 
dozen  crops  of  this  kind  which  can  be 
used — we  only  mention  a  few  that  are 
possible.  Lime  will  help  make  them  all 
larger  and  so  will  a  fair  amount  of  fer-  j 
tilizer.  If  your  fields  are  fenced  you 
could  pasture  hogs  or  sheep  on  these 
crops,  and  thus  improve  the  soil  and  at 
the  same  time  get  some  returns.  For 
your  latitude  we  would  not  advise  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  cow  peas,  and  vetch  is  a 
doubtful  proposition  on  such  soil.  Sweet 
clover  is  worth  a  trial,  but  we  would  at 
first  depend  on  Canada  peas,  beans,  buck¬ 
wheat,  turnips  and  rye.  The  object  is  to 
stuff  the  soil  with  organic  matter,  but 
you  can  hardly  expect  to  get  clover 


Patented  Oct.  G,  1908 


You  save  time  and  labor  by  using  the  new 

FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
FAVORITE  PRUNING  SAW. 

Leading  orcliardists  any  it  is  the  most  practical 
tree  printer  ever  invented.  It  is  made  with  7  or  8 
ft.  handle,  and  sent  prepaid  anywhere  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  for  $1 .50.  Good  agents  wanted. 
Address 

FRUIT  GROWERS’  SAW  CO.,  Scottsville.  N.Y. 


OUR  PEACH  TREES 

Propagated  from  Bearing  Tree* 

Rose  Rushes  on  own  roots.  Small  Frnit 
Plants  good  as  can  be  grown  anywhere.  Let 
me  send  yon  catalogue  of  our  full  line  of  stock. 
Send  your  address.  L"t  me  quote  you  price  on 
Fertilizer  Chemicals  you  may  need. 

W.  L.  McKAY. 

The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


We  are  the  oldest,  largest,  most  experienced,  and 
responsible  manufacturers  of  agricultural  sprays 
and  insecticides  in  the  United  .States,  and 
lllanchard’s  “Lion  Brand"  is  the  standard  of  Pur¬ 
ity,  Strength  and  Uniformity  on  four  continents. 

“LION  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION” 

Is  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray  for  destroy¬ 
ing  San  Jose  Scale.  It's  ready  for  use  and 
costs  leso  than  home-made  or  any  other  brand. 
Spray  lor  Scale  now. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Made  by  us  for  over  twenty  years  and  guaranteed 
to  contain  nothing  but  purest  and  most  effective 
ingredients.  One  gallon  to  19  of  water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PARIS  GREEN 

We  are  the  only  independent  makers.  "  Lion 
Brand  ”  is  purest  and  strongest,  contains  not  a 
particle  of  tiller  or  adulterant,  nothing  but  pur¬ 
est  Paris  Greeu. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OP  LEAD 

Unequalled  by  any  other  brand,  anywhere,  at  any 
price.  Positively  absolutely  pure  ;  extra  sticky. 

SPRAYING  BOOK  FREE 

Our  book  on  spraying  for  Scale  and  insect  destroy¬ 
ing  is  the  most  concise,  complete  thing  of  tho 
kind.  Contains  a  lot  of  Interesting  information 
for  you,  in  practical  language.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  free  if  you  tell  us  how  many  fruit 
trees  you  have. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 
645  Hudson  Terminal  ltldg..  New  York  City 

Factories — New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Live  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Seeds,  Plants, Roses, 

'Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Hundreds  of  car  lots 
of  FRUIT  aiul  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  T  R  E  F.  S. 
1200  acres.  50  in  hardy 
Roses,  none  better  grown. 
44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Ficus,  Gerani¬ 
ums  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention. 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees, 
etc.,  by  mail  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of  SUPERB 
GANNAS,  thequeenof  bedding  plants.  50choice 
collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 
Elegant  108-page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it 
today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  your 
money.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  at 
first  cost.  56  years.  [3] 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  221,  PAINESVILLE;  OHIO 


Strong,  healthy  seedlings  of  true 

iHirdy  Catalpa — Catalpa  Speciosa 

;100  for  SI. 00  Postpaid,  or  300  for 
$2.50  by  Prepaid  Express.  Safe  ar- 
|  rival  guaranteed.  Seed  25c  per  oz.  or 
$2.00  per  lb.  postpaid.  Special  Prices 
on  large  lots  of  seed  or  seedlings.  - 
<  BESSY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  26,  Shenandoah,  lm. 


IN 

CHERRIES.  GRAPES, 
VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  New  Y ork  State  Grown 

Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25. 

Dea.1  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

1 1  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 
Rochester,  N,  Y. 


PRIVET  HEDGING. 

Yon  will  want  to  plant  early. 

Wo  deliver  free  if  order  comes  soon. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES 

A  full  list  at  present. 

ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 

Our  new  catalogue  is  ready.  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  -:-  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


BUY  FRUIT  TREES 

AT  A  BIG  SAVING  TO  YOU 

Good  Cherry  Stock  has  been  scarce  for  the  past  few  years, 
yet  we  oiler  best  varieties  at  one-third  off.  Our  Big  4  is  a 
raoney-niakiug  collection.  Plant  Pears  now — Bartlett  and 
the  favorite  Bturre  Bose— exceptionally  fine  and  the  genu¬ 
ine.  Plums  and  Peaches,  except  ours,  have  nearly  doubled 
in  price.  Our  Peaches  are  grown  from  buds  from  bearing 
trees.  Many  growers  claim  this  point — few  actually  do  it. 
Big  savings’on  all  lines.  You  will  be  convinced*  if  you 

Send  for  Picture  Catalogue 


contnlninc:  illustrations  of  prize  fruit  and  our  bargain 
prices.  We  are  also  breeders  of  prize  Hampshire  Sheep. 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SONS,  Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


A  5c.  STAMP 

will  promptly  bring  to  you  a  copy 
of  our  Catalogue  or  one  of  our 
SALESMEN. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY 

(A  household  name.) 

Growers  and  Importers  of  everythino  OCIJCV/A  kl  V 
of  merit  in  the  Horticultural  line,  ULlfLYAj  II  i  I  i 


TO  TREE  BUYERS. 


THE  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in 
frnit  growing  is  in  getting  started  right 
by  planting  only  the  choicest  stock. 
Harrison’s  trees  are  grown  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  where  the  soil  conditions 
are  ideal  for  growing  nursery  stock.  The. 
growing  season  is  longer  than  in  most 
nursery  sections,  which  gives  us  a  larger  and 
stronger  tree,  and  better  matured. 


Our  nursery  comprises  over  2.000  acres  (the 
largest  tree-growing  establishment  in  the 
world).  The  growth  of  our  business  is  due  to 
the  QUALITY  of  our  stock  and  the  pains¬ 
taking  manner  in  which  all  orders  are  filled. 

If  you  want  a  dozen  trees  or  a  carload  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  us  about  your  needs  for  Spring 
planting. 


Our  booklets,  “How  to  Grow  Fruit"  and  "Howto 
Plant  About  tbe  Country  Home,”  contain  just  the 
information  you  want  on  these  subjects— price  2 uc. 
each— but  either  or  both  free  with  llllli  Catalog 
to  anv  reader  of  Thb  KCBai,  New- YORKER  who 
will  plant  a  tree  or  plant  of  any  kind  tbe  coming 
Spring. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421.  Berlin,  Md. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Vines 

Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown. 
Send  for  onr  FREE  Catalog. 
THE  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES,  10  Cents 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
librous-rooted  and  well  developed.  Also  a  splen¬ 
did  assortment  of  small  lrutts,  ornamentals, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Catalogue  free  THOS.  MAKES 
&  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  $5.00  and  up  per  thousand.  Wo 
have  50  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees, 

Shade,  Ornamental  and  Frnit  trees. 

Shrubs.  Vines, etc.  Onr  beautiful  Catalog  Is  crowded 
with  valuable  Information.  This  and  50  Great  bar¬ 
gain  sheet  are  free. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Boy  212,  Dundee,  III- 


ADDTF  TDFFC-50*000  fnie  straight. 
Arr  LJu  IlXELiJ  healthy,  stocky,  well 
rooted  trees.  Leading 
varieties  Tor  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Penn.,  New  York  State 
Prices  reasonable.  SALESMEN  WANTED. 

1  Outfit  free.  Address 

W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON,  -.-  BEVERLY.  OHIO. 


rn  II  |T  Send  for  new  catalog  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
111  U  I  I  mental  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Asparagus, 
TnrrP  etc.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering 
InruS  elsewhere.  Stock  fresh  dug,  direct  to 
I  UkLU  planters  at  low  prices.  We  grow  the  old 
fashioned,  hardy  WHITE  SWEET  CHKKKY. 
LAMOREAUX  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 


RAPEVINE1 


Large  stock.  Best  varieties.  Best  grade. 
Guaranteed  true.  We  invite  correspond¬ 
ence  from  parties  intending  to  plant  in 
large  quantities. 

Special  Offer. 

We  will  send,  postpaid.  10  strong,  hardy 
two-year-old  GRAPEVINES — best  varie¬ 
ties,  red,  white  and  black — for  $1.00. 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Crape  Vine  Specialists 
350  CENTRAL  AVE.,  FRE00NIA,  N.  T. 

Established  43  yrs. 


<The  HOLDEN  LIGHTNING  TREE  TRIMMER 

CTRONG,  keen  blade,  driven  by  sliding  hammer.  Length  of  staff  easily  adjusted  so  reach  any  part  of  tree.  Cuts 
from  under  side  of  limb.  No  stubs,  no  bruising  nor  stripping  down  of  bark,  no  ladders  required.  Light,  rapid, 
always  ready,  can't  wear  out.  Only  tree  trimmer  ever  invented  that  cuts  as  nature  demands. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and  price.  AGENTS  IVANTED. 

J.  W.  HOLDEN  fit  CO.,  136  E.  Pleasant  Street, _ -J- _ Springfield,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  stock  for  commercial  planters.  Our 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  “pointers”  for  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  write  ns  early. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  YALESViLLE,  CONN. 


General  Assortment. 


Renders  are  familiar  with  the 
Values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
®7  per  TOO.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  you.  H .  S.  WILEY  &  SON, Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y  . 


APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE, 

Car  Leads 


Bartlett  Pear  Trees,  io  car  loads  for  sale. 

9  car  loads  Peach  Trees. 

12  car  loads  Cherry  Trees. 

10  car  loads  Plum  Trees. 


Many  car  loads  of  Small  Fruit  Plants 
d  Vines,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
mamental  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
All  at  Wholesale  Prices, 
iend  to-day  for  our  big  FRI  IT  CATALtRi.  137 
t  pictures,  etc.,  and  a  copy  of  -BIG  L  Kl  I  I 
TLUCTOlt,  all  a  gift  to  you. 

Established  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000. 

Hook  worth  a  Dollar  fur  IO  Cents 
Send  1 0  cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Book 
i  Fruit  Growing. 

lEEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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FORCING  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive 
forms  of  gardening  under  glass,  is  the 
forcing  of  fruit,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the 
old  country,  “orchard  house  culture.” 
This  method  of  fruit  growing  has  been 
practised  for  a  great  many  years  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  where  uncertain  sea¬ 
sons  have  made  it  almost  a  necessity  in 
order  to  get  any  fruit,  but  very  little  of 
it  has  been  done  in  this  country,  though 
one  see  it  occasionally  on  private  estates, 
or  by  an  enthusiatic  amateur.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  however,  the  growing  of  fruit 
under  glass  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  paying  business  proposition,  for  the 
cost  of  producing  the  fruit  would  be  out 
of  proportion  to  the  price  received  for  it, 
and  yet  practically  all  of  the  hothouse 
grapes  that  are  on  the  market  now  are 
imported  from  England,  in  which  coun¬ 
try  they  are  grown  as  a  commercial  crop. 
We  are  soon  coming  to  a  time  when  this 
question  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
greenhouse  men,  and  we,  as  well  as 
England,  will  have  our  commercial  fruit¬ 
forcing  etablishments.  As  a  business 
proposition  in  this  country  at  least,  it 
would  be  best  to  place  such  a  business 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  cheap  coal  sup- 


PEAR  TREE  GROWN  IN. POT.  Fig.  123. 


plv  rather  than  too  near  the  market,  as 
coal  is  one  of  the  large  items  of  expense. 

I  his  form  of  gardening  requires  great 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  gardener, 
and  we  have  very  few  native  Americans 
trained  for  this  sort  of  work ;  but  the 
gardeners  of  the  old  world,  especially 
England  and  Scotland,  are  as  used  to 
the  growing  of  fruits  as  of  flowers  or 
vegetables  under  glass,  so  it  is  to  them 
we  turn  when  in  need  of  a  trained,  or¬ 
chard-house  gardener.  On  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Proctor,  of  Topsfield,  Mass., 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  fruit 
grower,  has  been  erected  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  orchard  houses  this  side  of  the  water, 
where  splendid  fruit  is  raised  under  the 
skilful  management  of  James  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  one  of  the  most  competent  of  Eng¬ 
lish  indoor  fruit  growers.  Mr.  Marl¬ 
borough  is  thoroughly  in  love  with  his 
profession,  and  willing  that  others  should 
know  of  some  of  the  methods  which 
have  brought  him  success. 

In  most  cases  the  fruit  houses  are  per¬ 
manently  planted;  that  is,  the  vines  or 
trees  are  set  in  deep  well-prepared  bor¬ 
ders.  and  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as 
useful,  so  that  a  house  must  be  all 
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peaches,  all  grapes  or  all  nectarines.  In 
Mr.  Proctor’s  fruit  house,  however,  an¬ 
other  method  is  practiced.  All  trees, 
vines,  etc.,  are  planted  in  pots  or  tubs, 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  tree, 
never  smallerthan  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  rarely  larger  than  two  feet.  All  of 
the  trees  that  are  used  are  dwarfs,  and 
are  trained  as  pyramids,  in  vase  form  or 
fan-shaped,  as  the  gardener  wishes.  The 
stone  fruits  can  be  fruited  in  pots  in 
from  two  to  three  years  from  the  bud, 
while  apples  and  pears  take  from  four 
to  five  years.  During  this  period,  when 
the  trees  are  developing,  great  care  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  trees  do  not 
become  stunted  or  in  any  way  injured, 
and  the  skill  of  the  gardener  is  needed 
at  all  seasons  to  keep  the  trees  in  the 
best  condition.  The  English  nurseries 
make  a  specialty  of  growing  these  dwarf 
trees  for  forcing,  and  make  shipments 
of  them  usually  in  the  Fall  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  As  soon  as  the  trees  are  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  greenhouses  they  are  potted 
up  in  a  well-prepared  potting  soil  com¬ 
posed  of  two-thirds  sod  and  one-third 
rotted  cow  manure;  a  handful  of  old 
mortar  is  put  in  each  pot,  as  this  seems 
to  be  the  best  form  of  lime  to  use.  The 
trees  are  then  placed  under  glass  in  a 
very  cool  house,  the  pots  plunged  in  salt 
marsh  hay,  and  covered  with  at  least  one 
foot  of  the  same  material  in  order  to 
keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  from  freezing 
and  breaking  the  pots.  The  greenhouse 
is  well  ventilated  on  bright  days,  and 
the  plants  are  looked  over  every  10  days 
or  so,  to  be  sure  that  none  of  them  is 
dry,  but  no  heat  is  applied  to  the  house 
until  starting  time,  which  is  generally 
about  March  1.  At  this  time  the  night 
temperature  is  raised  to  about  4.5  de¬ 
grees,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  swell  is 
raised  again  until  as  the  fruit  matures 
the  heat  reaches  a  maximum  of  70  de¬ 
grees  which  is  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit. 

The  gardener’s  skill  is  shown  largely 
at  all  times  in  this  work  to  keep  the 
proper  moisture  conditions,  for  with  too 
much  water  or  too  little  the  trees  will 
be  apt  to  drop  their  fruit,  and  even  their 
foliage;  it  is  also  very  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  proper  moisture  conditions  in 
order  that  the  fruit  may  be  of  the  best 
quality.  As  soon  as  the  trees  bloom  pol- 
lenization  of  the  blossoms  has  to  be  done 
by  hand  in  order  that  the  fruits  shall  set 
perfectly ;  not  only  do  the  sterile  vari¬ 
eties  have  to  be  pollenized,  but  in  order 
to  make  matters  sure  all  of  the  blossoms 
perfect  or  otherwise  on  a  tree  have  to 
be  gone  over,  for  there  arc  no  natural 
pollen  carriers  in  a  greenhouse.  As  the 
fruit  develops  much  of  it  has  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  for  no  one  knows  better  the 
value  of  thinning  than  the  man  who 
grows  fruit  under  glass;  not  only  are  the 
fruits  removed  to  give  larger  size  to  the 
specimens  left,  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
gardener  to  have  the  fruit  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  on  the  tree,  so  that  the  whole  ef¬ 
fect  shall  be  pleasing;  very  often  these 
dwarf  trees  in  fruit  are  used  in  decorat¬ 
ing  at  a  dinner,  and  in  growing  them 
both  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  have 
to  be  considered.  No  decoration  can  be 
more  pleasing  or  unique  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  these  dwarf  trees 
covered  with  their  beautiful  fruits:  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  apples,  grapes,  peaches,  etc., 
can  be  served  at  a  dinner  direct  from 
the  tree  to  the  consumer  (thus  doing  en¬ 
tirely  away  with  the  middleman.) 

Most  of  the  varieties  adapted  to  this 
forcing  are  not  used  in  open  culture,  not 
only  because  they  are  not  hardy  but  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  good  com¬ 
mercial  varieties ;  that  too.  many  of  our 
out-of-door  fruits  have  not  the  high 
quality  necessary  in  a  greenhouse  fruit. 
Such  varieties  as  Red  Astrachan,  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Ribston  Pippin  in  ap¬ 
ples,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  and  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  in  pears;  May  Duke,  Elton  and 
Gov.  Wood  in  cherries  can  be  used  with 
success  in  both  ways;  one  of  the  main 
points  that  the  fruit  gardener  under  glass 
tries  to  cover  is  that  of  a  succession  of 
varieties  beginning  from  the  earliest  and 
continuing  to  the  latest.  Fruit  can  be 
obtained  from  the  houses  as  early  as 
April  and  from  then  on  until  December, 
and  one  who  has  once  acquired  a  taste 
for  fruit  grown  under  glass  will  not  eat 
much  of  that  grown  outside.  w.  w. 
Massachusetts. 


Fighting'  Water 

Every  month  in  the  year  your  buildings— from  dwelling  to  hen  houses— have  a 
fight  to  keep  the  water  out.  One  drop  of  water  working  through  the  roof  or 
siding  opens  the  way  for  more  to  follow. 

Protect  your  buildings  by  roofing  and  siding  them  with  PAROID.  Then  that 
drop  of  water  can  never  work  through.  Your  buildings  will  be  watertight  and 
stay  watertight. 

•  PAROID  is  one  of  the  well  known  BIRD  NEPONSET  PRODUCTS,  tested  and 
tried  for  many  years  in  all  climates.  In  almost  any  section  of  the  country  you 
can  see  PAROID  ROOFS,  which  have  been  on  from  8  to  12  years  and  are  just  as 
good  as  the  day  they  were  nailed  down. 

PAROID  is  bought  in  immense  quantities  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  all 
our  leading  railroads. 

PAROID  gives  lasting  service  because  it  is  made  right— from  the  felt,  which  is 
the  base,  to  the  fixtures  which  hold  it  on. 

PAROID  presents  a  smooth,  pliable  surface  which  cold  will  not  crack  nor  heat 
cause  to  run.  It  requires  no  superficial  coating  of  sand  or  gravel;  which  suggest 
strength  only  because  of  thickness.  In  PAROID  there  is  nothing  to  crumble  away 
or  work  loose  and  no  depressions  where  water  or  snow  can  lodge. 

PROSLATE,  another  NEPONSET  PRODUCT,  is  the  result  of  a  demand  for 
a  roofing  similar  to  PAROID,  suitable  for  dwellings.  PROSLATE  is  provided 
with  an  additional  coating  of  a  rich  dark  brown  color.  It  is  cut  with  a  straight  or 
tooth  edge  and  is  most  effective  in  appearance.  Looks  like  shingles,  wears  like  slate. 

NEPONSET  RED  ROPE  ROOFING  is  extensively  used  for  smaller  buildings. 
It  costs  about  the  same  as  ordinary  tar  roofing  but  lasts  3  or  4  times  as  long. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  MARK 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  “  Little  Girl  ” 
and  the  name  “NEPONSET”  have  stood  for 
roofing,  siding  and  similar  waterproof  products 
that  give  lasting,  satisfactory  service. 

NEPONSET  WATERPROOF  PRODUCTS 
are  made  by  a  firm  who  have  been  in  one  line 
of  business  since  1817 — a  firm  which  introduced 
the  complete  ready  roofing  and  many  of  the 
modern  methods  of  waterproofing  as  applied  to 
all  classes  of  buildings.  A  firm  which  man¬ 
ufactures  its  product  from  start  to  finish  and 
who  makes  the  broadest  offer  that  could  be 
framed.  Read  it. 


OUR  OFFER:  When  you  see  PAROID  on  your  build- 

_ 1  intf.  if  you  are  not  satisfied  tell  us  and  we 

will  send  you  a  check  for  the  full  cost  of  the  roofing  and  the 
cost  of  laying  it.  Back  of  it  all  if  any  BIRD  NKI’ON- 
SET  PRODUCT  ever  fails  because  of  defective  manu¬ 
facture  vve  will  replace  it.  If  a  broader  guarantee  than 
this  could  be  made  we  would  make  it. 


TRADE 
Re?. 
U.  S. 


SOLD 

BY 


MARK 

Pat. 

Off. 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


ARE  YOU  BUILDING  OR  REPAIRING? 

Make  use  of  our  Building  Counsel  Department.  Onr  experience  extends  over 
all  classes  of  buildings  from  the  smallest  poultry  house  to  the  largest  factory.  We 
will  gladly  give  you  any  assistance  we  are  able  free  of  charge  and  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON 

Established  1817 

Main  Mills  and  General  Offices,  13  Neponset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
NewYork  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore. 

Canadian  Mills  and  Office:  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Winnipeg"  Montreal  St.  John 


Every  Piece  at  Equal  Depth 


Is  the  Secret  of  Right  Potato  Planting 

The  even  stand  and  equal  opportunity  of  every  plant  give  assurance  of 
the  best  possible  potato  crop.  These  conditions  are  assured  by  the  use  of  the 


STEVENS  POTATO  PLANTER 

Fewer  parts,  simpler  construc¬ 
tion,  more  accurate  work,  costs 
Jess  than  any  other  potato  plan¬ 
ter  on  the  market.  Additional 
yield  on  a  few  acres  will  pay  for 
the  machine  in  a  single  season. 
Furnished  with  fertilizer  and 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING 


corn  planter  attachments  at  a 
slight  additional  cost. 

Sold  on  Trial  and  Guaranteed 

Write  us  today  for  particulars 
and  directions  for  getting  a 
Stevens  Planter  on  30  days  trial 
without  trouble  or  expense  on 
your  part. 

CO. 1702  PierceAve.,  Marinette,  Wis. 
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Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
—  —  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortland!  Bldfl..  New  York 


Your  Ideas  May  Bring  Youa  Fortune! 

FREE  BOOK  givesl  ist  of  needed!  nventions; 
tells  how  to  protec  tthem.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Pee  Returned 
No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability ;  send 
sketch  or  model.  Patent  advertised  forsale  free 
WOODWARD  8r  CHANDLEE.  Attorneys 
12o2  F  STREET  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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THE  JOHNSTON  •‘CONTINENTAL”  DISK 
HARROWS  are  durable,  workable,  economical-indispen¬ 
sable.  They  not  only  prepare  the  soil,  but  also  cultivate  the 
crops.  They  are  labor  savers,  crop  incrcasers,  and  money¬ 
makers.  No  up-to-date  farmer  should  be  without  one  or  more 
of  these  common-sense  tools.  Built  of  steel  and  malleable  iron. 
Solid  or  cut-out  disks;  22  sizes  and  styles.  Equipped  with 
Tongue  Truck  when  ordered. 

THE  JOHNSTON  LINE  OF  HARROWS 

are  backed  by  20  years  of  Harrow-making. 

Orchadists  and  vincyardisls  arc  realizing  more  and  more  every  year  that 
the  extension  head  harrows,  are  more  practical  for  their  work  than  any 
other  tool.  The  Johnston  Orchard  Disk  Harrows  are  strong,  steady, 
durable,  simple  in  construction,  light  in  draft,  and  easy  to  operate — 
work  perfectly.  This  tool  will  positively  increase  your  fruit  crops — will 
pay  for  itself  several  times  in  a  single  season  in  increased  crops. 
Made  in  four  sizes,  4  ft.  4  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.,  16  and  18  in.  disks, 
solid  or  cut-out  disks. 

?  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Box  100  H  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 
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FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  MAIL. 

Sulphide  of  Potassium  for  Rose  Mildew. 

/ 

E.  C.,  Perryman,  Md. — Do  you  recom¬ 
mend  sulphide  of  potassium  for  mildew  of 
roses  ? 

Ans. — Sulphide  of  potassium  solution  at 
the  strength  of  about  one  ounce  sulphide 
to  a  gallon  of  water  freshly  dissolved  in 
hot  water  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
clearing  dormant  and  growing  roses  of 
mildew,  but  it  does  not  long  hold  the 
disease  in  check.  The  best  remedy  we 
have  ever  found  both  under  glass  and 
outside  is  flowers  of  sulphur  blown  or 
dusted  over  the  foliage  when  wet  with 
dew  or  rain.  The  sulphur  is  volatilized 
by  sun  heat,  giving  forth  gas  that  is 
quite  destructive  to  mildew  and  not 
harmful  to  plants.  Sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium  solution  is  most  useful  for  spraying 
dormant  roses  when  they  are  brought  in 
from  the  field  to  be  potted  or  benched 
in  the  greenhouse.  It  kills  any  spores 
that  may  be  present  and  thus  prevents 
the  disease  from  starting. 

A  Starved  Honeysuckle. 

A.  J.  A'.,  Hamburg,  III. — We  have  at  our 
borne  on  the  front  porch,  on  south  and 
west  side,  honeysuckle  which,  in  early  Spring, 
puts  forth  bloom  and  then  dries  up  at  ends  ; 
vine  almost  ceases  to  bloom  only  in  scattered 
parts.  I  think  it  needs  more  soil  or  spad¬ 
ing  up  near  its  roots.  It  is  near  the  caves 
drip.  Is  too  much  water  injurious? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
roots  of  your  honeysuckle  are  in  too 
shallow  soil,  or  too  much  exposed.  In 
that  case  it  might  be  well  to  lay  bricks 
about  it,  or  form  some  sort  of  a  bo,x  two 
or  three  feet  square  over  the  roots  and 
fill  it  with  good,  rich  soil.  The  blooms 
of  honeysuckle  sometimes  fail  in  early 
Spring  through  the  buds  being  destroyed 
by  aphids  or  plant  lice.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  is  thoroughly  to  drench  or  spray 
them  with  tobacco  water  made  by  steep¬ 
ing  about  two  pounds  of  tobacco  stems  in 
about  as  many  gallons  of  water.  This 
will  kill  all  the  lice  it  touches  without 
harming  the  plants,  but  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  may  be  necessary. 

Repotted  Palm. 

A.  T.,  Chester,  N.  J. — I  have  a  small 
palm  that  I  bought  a  year  ago;  it  thrived 
very  well  until  I  had  it  put  in  a  larger  pot. 
I  put  it  in  the  earth  from  the  garden,  but 
since  then  it  has  not  grown  well  and  some 
of  the  leaves  are  wilted.  Could  you  tell  mo 
what  would  be  the  proper  earth  for  it,  so 
that  it  will  grow? 

Ans. — Potted  palms  grow  best  in  very 
light  porous  soil.  That  made  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  each  rather  moist 
sand,  garden  soil  and  fine  old  manure 
appears  to  be  best.  The  pots  should  be 
well  filled  with  drainage  holes,  so  the 
water  is  never  retained  but  drains  away 
promptly.  When  growing,  the  soil  should 
be  kept  moist  at  all  times,  but  seldom 
soaking  wet.  In  repotting  palms  it  is 
good  only  to  use  a  single  size  larger 
than  the  pot  in  which  it  has  been  grown. 
A  mistake  in  over-potting  is  often  made, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  of  vitality. 
Another  common  mistake  is  to  pot  too 
deeply,  making  the  basis  of  the  roots 
reach  below  the  soil  level.  Palms  natur¬ 
ally  grow  far  above  the  soil  sending  their 
roots  down  so,  that  there  are  air  spaces 
between  the  roots.  If  you  repot  your 
specimen  in  a  smaller  pot,  use  light  soil 
and  keep  the  base  at  least  two  inches 
above  the  surface  you  will  have  no 
further  trouble. 

The  Navel  Orange. 

C.  .4.  S.,  Whitehall ,  iris. — Will  you  give 
the  history  of  the  navel  orange,  and  is  there 
any  variation  from  it  now? 

Ans. — The  navel  orange  appears  to  be 
a  chance  seedling  of  the  common  sweet 
orange  that  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bahia,  Brazil,  where  the  excellence  of 
its  fruit  caused  it  to  have  a  great  local 
reputation.  About  the  year  1870  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
imported  a  few  of  the  trees,  and  later 
sent  ■scions  and  buds  of  the  same  to 
orange  growers  in  Florida  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  variety  di !  not  produce  well 
in  Florida,  but  has  bee  i  wonderfully  suc¬ 
cessful  in  California.  .  v  as  at  first 


known  as  the  Bahia  orange,  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  name  of  Washington  Navel  was 
given  it  by  California  growers.  Though 
generally  seedless,  the  blooms  produce 
pollen  and  an  occasional  good  seed  is 
found  in  some  of  the  fruits.  Hybrids 
have  been  raised  showing  the 
same  characteristics,  but  as  yet  node 
have  acquired  anything  like  the  commer¬ 
cial  prominence  of  the  original  Bahia 
variety. 

Late  Grapes. 

J.  W.  M.,  Relay,  Md. — What  would  you 
advise  for  a  late  grape?  1  have  Campbell’s 
Early  and  Concord,  and  want  something 
later.  IIow  are  the  New  York  States  grapes 
kept?  We  receive  many  in  late  October  in 
perfect  condition.  I  would  like  to  keep 
some  of  my  own ;  I  can  equal  the  New  York 
fruit  by  bagging. 

Ans. — For  your  locality,  we  could  not 
advise  a  better  late  grape  than  Isabella. 
This  is  an  old-fashioned  variety  little 
planted  now,  but  in  our  estimation 
superior  as  a  late  grape  to  all  others. 
The  New  York  State  grapes  are  univer¬ 
sally  kept  in  cold  storage  until  offered 
for  sale.  No  other  method  appears  to 
be  successful.  Very  late  varieties,  like 
Isabella,  may  be  kept  by  cutting  perfect 
bunches  when  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe 
and  carefull-  packing  them  in  large  card¬ 
board  boxes  between  layers  of  card  board 
or  thick  paper.  If  kept  in  a  cool,  airy 
place  they  often  remain  in  good  eating 
condition  until  the  end  of  December, 
although  they  are  likely  to  shrivel  to 
some  extent. 

Reverting  Roses. 

E.  E.  E.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — I  have  a 
Madame  Georges  Bruant  rose.  For  the  past 
five  years  it  lias  bloomed  the  purest  white 
roses  imaginable,  and  a  strong  healthy  bush. 
Bast  year  the  roses  were  a  small  pinky 
characterless  flower,  resembling  a  wild  rose 
a  good  deal :  not  a  rose  on  it  that  comes  near 
wuat  it  was  hitherto,  nor  has  it  bloomed 
nearly  so  freely.  It  stands  within  10.  feet 
of  an  Agnes  Emily  Carman,  both  planted 
same  time,  the  latter  blooming  same  shade 
of  red  it  has  other  years.  What  is  cause 
of  this  freak  action?  Has  it  reverted  to  an 
original  tvpe  or  what  ?  A  friend  of  mine 
here  has  ‘a  rose  that  has  acted  similarly 
this  season,  a  Mme.  Peary. 

Ans. — The  roses  you  speak  of  are 
probably  cultivated  plants  that  have  been 
worked  on  Manetti,  which  is  a  kind  of 
wild  rose  abundantly  found  in  Italy.  The 
bud  or  graft  has  probably  ceased  to  grow 
and  sprouts  have  come  up  from  the  stock, 
which  would  bear  the  inferior  wild  roses 
you  mention.  If  you  will  notice  care¬ 
fully  you  will  probably  'see  a  difference 
in  the  foliage  also.  In  case  the  Bruant 
or  Mme.  Peary  sprouts  have  entirely  died 
out  nothing  can  be  done.  The  method  is 
to  cut  out  all  the  stocks  from  Manetti 
sprouts  deep  in  the  soil  and  thus  throw 
the  growth  into  the  budded  or  grafted 
variety.  Roses  sometimes  change  color 
slightly  from  climatic  causes,  but  never 
deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  as  your 
letter  would  indicate. 


be  sure  to  ask  your  storekeeper  to  show  you  a 
pair  of  Extra  Heavy 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

Just  give  them  a  try-out  as  a  work  suspender. 
You'll  find  them  so  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  rigid-back  kind  you  have  been  wearing 
and  last  so  much  longer,  that  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  any  other  kind.  ,,  .  . 

The  sliding  cord  in  the  back  takes  all  strain 
from  your  shoulders,  allows  freedom  of  motion, 
and  prevents  chafing. 

Maker’s  guarantee  on  every  pair- 
SATISFACTION,  NEW  PAIR.  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 
If  your  storekeeper  doesn't  .have  the  Extra 
Heavy  Weight,  made  especially  for  farmers, 
we  will  send  you  a  pair  postpaid,  upon  c/tn 
receipt  of  price . 
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SHIRLEY,  MASS 
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DEST  Black  Can  in  cultivation.  Early,  large,  enormously  productive.  Succeeds  where  others  fail.  Is  being 
in  ev^sta.e  m  L  exclusion  of ’all  other,  1  know  of  no  fnn,  which  pays  growers  «  tins  local., y  so 
handsomely,  one  lot  of  90  crates  sold  in  New  York  City  last  summer  for  $585.00. 

We  Are  The  INTHODUCIOKS  and  HKADQUAKTEKS  For 
Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple  Strawberries.  Norwood  and  Early  Ozark  Strawberries,  Hastinos  Potato,  Sc. 
Immense  stock  of  Berry  Plants,  all  varieties.  Catalogue  Free. 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  20, Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL” 

PATENT  PENDINC 

The  New  Wool-Fat-Lime- 
Sulphur- Arsenic 

Spraying  Compound 

A  positive  insecticide  and  fungicide  for 
trees,  plants,  vines  and  all  vegetation, 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrel,  400  lbs . 5  cts.  a  lb. 

h  bbl„  200  to  250  lbs . nhz  “ 

Package.  100  lbs . 0 

*•  50  "  . Gk>  “ 

25  “  . 8  "  " 

MANHATTAN  OIL  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1852, 

51  Front  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Walirlieim  Farm  Strain:  bright,  gold¬ 
en,  chunky:  very  productive:  $1.00 per 
hush.,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Order  for  plants 
booked  now,  $1.50  per  M.  Sample  by 
mail,  5c.  Description  and  photo  free. 

GEO.  H.  IJEPE, 

Cologne,  N.  J. 


OCCn  DnTATnCQ-Million  I>ollar-the  great 
OLlU  lUinlULO  late  variety— and  others 
also  good.  Write  for  prices.  .  , 

L.  V.  SHOEMAKER,  Daleville,  Ind. 


U 


GOOD  GRASS  SEED 

If  you  care  to  have  fields  of  hay  that  you 
can  point  to  with  pride  you  first  will  buy 

The  Best  Seed  You  Can  Get. 

ONONDAGA”  TIMOTHY 

THE  TIMOTHY  THAT  LEADS  THEM  ALL 

is  the  best  timothy  for  you  to  sow.  No 
other  quite  so  clean,  quite  so  bright,  nor  so 
plump.  An  Indian's  head  is  on  each  bag. 

Send  For  Samples  and  Prices  TODAY. 
We  have  fancy  and  choice  lots  of  Alsike,  Red 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  State  Barley,  etc.,  to  offer 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  best  seeds  at  a  moderate  price 
you  will  write  us.  Our  new  catalog  is  free. 

The  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE, 

38  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  UTICA,  N.  Y.  i 


Darke  county  early  mammoth 

SEED  CORN,  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  Clover  Seed  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
Better  get  our  prices  on  quantity.  Catalogue  free, 
MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

MEDIUM,  Mammoth,  Alsike  and  Timothy  Seeds 
for  sale.  For  samples  and  prices  write 

WALTER  G.  TREMBLER,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

“GET  THE  BEST  SEED.” 

I  make  a  specialty  of  growing  Hubbard  Squash  for 
market,  and  select  my  seed  from  hard-shelled, 
long-keeping  Squash.  Price  50c.  k>  lb.:  90c.  lb. 
Postpaid.  BROAD  ACRE  FARM,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Me.;  Howard  C.  Hannaford.  Prop. 

20th  Century,  Sensation,  Big  Four  and 
others.  Prices  low.  Cat.  free.  Get  it. 

MCADAMS  SEED  GO.,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  0. 


OATS 


pALIFORYIA  PRIVET,  Asparagus 
^  Roots.  Strawberry  Plants.  Price 
Rist  Free.  S  A  M  U  E  L  C.  I)  e  C  O  U, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  C'o.,  X.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES-GRAPES-Most  ciioice  selection  ever 
offered.  Booklet  free.  MCKINNEY  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

MnD\A/P.nn  strawberry  Plants,  75c.  per  dozen; 
nUriVVUUU  $4.25  per  100,  P.P.  Feudal),  $1.25 
uer  100,  P.P.  Catalogue  of  Seventy  Varieties  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY.  D.  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Vaughan’s  1910  Seed  Catalog 
from  the  Great  Central  Market  is  a 
business  book:  not  a  word  in  it  to 
mislead  any  reader;  only  straight 
talk  about  the  best  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  that  expert  grow¬ 
ers  in  America  and  Europe  can 
raise  for  us— a  fact  we  prove  annu- 

_  ally  on  our  big  trial  grounds  and  by  _ 

our  sprouting  tests.  It  is  FREE— write  today. 
Enclose  10  cents  in  coin  and  receive  1,500  seeds 
of  Vaughan’s  Apple  Shaped  Globe  Onion, 
which  should  produce  three  bushels  of  onions. 

The  finest  market  and  private  gardens,  green- 
houses  and  lawns  for  the  last  33  years  have  been 
sown  with  Vaughan’s  Seeds. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 
84-86  Randolph  SI..CH1CAG0;  25  Barclay  SI..  New  York 


ASPARAGUS 

My  stock  of  choice  roots  for  1 9 1 0  is  very 
large  and  extra  fine.  Six  varieties  of 
healthy,  thrifty  one  and  two-year-old 
roots.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Complete  cultural  directions  with  each 
shipment.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Trees,  Strawberry  Plants,  Vines, 
California  Privet,  etc..  Spray  Pumps 
and  Spraying  Calendar. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Asparagus  Roots. 

Grown  from  seed  gathered  from 
Crowns  that  grow  only  Large 
Stalks.  Leonard’s  Xew  Discov¬ 
ery;  nine  stalks  make  a  full- 
sized  bunch  of  fancy  grass. 

$5.00  per  1,000. 

I.  <fc  J.  L.  LEONARD,  IOXA,  X.  J. 


Trees  Direct  From  the  Grower 


PLUM 


At  $6.48  for  100 


CHERRY 


Our  trees  and  plants  are  the  best  because  the 
planter  gets  them  fresli  dug,  true  to  name,  free 
from  scale,  and  personal  attention  given  every 
order.  You  run  no  risk  with  poorly  kept 
storage  trees.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
wholesale  prices.  Everybody 

write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.  2  apple  trees, 
1  McIntosh  and  1  Banana  for  25  cents  postpaid. 
Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells,  Box  16  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


orrno — COW  Peas,  Soja  Beans.  Rape.  Millet. 
uLLUu  and  a  complete  line  of  Garden  and 
Field  Seed.  Catalogue  free. 

ZACK  I 'A VMS  COMPANY’,  Delaware.  Ohio. 

Have  You 

The  Price  List  of  CALL’S  NURSER¬ 
IES,  Perry,  Ohio?  They  have  a  large 
stock  of  the  finest  Fruit  Trees.  Deal 
direct.  Prices  low.  Guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Seed 
Corn  and  Oats. 

FRUIT  TRCCC—?1°  I'er  hundred;  freight  paid; 

I  llU  II  I  IiLLO  send  for  our  free  catalogue  on 
fruits  and  ornamentals.  ONTARIO  NURSERY 
CO.,  Box  No.  21,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

DADCD  DHTQ— 3  inch  pots,  $1.25  a  1000,  $5  for 
InlLIl  iU  I  o  5000;  4  inch  pots.  SI. 75  a  1000, 
$7.50  for  5000.  P.  B.  CROSBY’  &  SON,  Catons- 
ville,  Maryland. 


c :d  hit  apples,  pears,  plums,  cher- 

r  n  fu  M  M  ries,  PEACHES.  SMALL  FRUITS. 
T  R  F  E  SHRUBS  and  ROSES.  Best  Trees,  best 

prices.  Catalog  Free.  Address  J.  FAERBER, 
Fruitland  Nurseries,  315  Winton  Rd.  No.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  TREES. 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

ENGLISH  WALNUT  FARM, 

A.  C.  Pomeroy.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


mm, AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


I  IJllkl  8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1  00. 

6  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargah,  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS,  Balsam  Fir.  Arbor  Vit®, 
American  Spruce,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  ti  to 
12  inches,  at  $5  per  1,000  :  5,000  for  $20.  Also  trans¬ 
planted  Evergreens.  Write  for  price  list.  THE 
J  AMES  A.  ROOT  NURSERIES.  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 

Bartlett  Standard  Pears,  Duchess 
Dwarf  Pears,  Lombard  Plums,  Etc. 

Excellent  stock  of  the  most  reliable  sorts  of 
FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS. 

\Y .  B.  COLE.  Nurseryman,  Paliiesvl’le,  O. 


CYPRESS  TKS  CATALPA  TKS 


Free  booklet  tells  all  about  them. 


II.  C’.  ROGERS,  Rox  211*  Mcehanicsbnrgr,  Ohio 


1910. 


A  HOME  GARDEN. 

Situation  and  Treatment. — In  this 
article  on  a  home  garden  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  emerge  from  the  small  era 
lit  by  my  own  personal  experience,  but 
rather  to  stay  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  actual  practice  and  relate  what  is 
found  there.  The  first  duty  was  to  select 
a  plot  of  ground  which  was  to  be  used 
permanently  for  the  garden.  This 
should  be  convenient  to  the  kitchen,  and 
on  well-drained  soil.  We  began  our 
future  garden  in  the  Fall,  and  pinned 
our  faith  to  wood  ashes  and  manure, 
which  could  be  had  cheaply  in  our 
neighborhood.  This  was  applied  liber¬ 
ally  on  top  of  a  Red-top  sod,  and  im¬ 
mediately  turned  under  to  decay  until 
Spring.  During  the  Winter  additional 
manure  from  the  stable  was  scattered 
over  the  ground  to  leach  out  and  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  soil.  In  the  Spring  this 
ground  was  again  broken  up  and  the  rot¬ 
ten  sod.  manure  and  ashes  became  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporated  with  the  soil.  The 
ground  was  well  harrowed  and  then 
dragged  to  make  it  level.  We  began 
our  garden  by  planting  two  rows  of  Car¬ 
man  gooseberry  along  the  eastern  side. 
We  were  particular  to  get  the  rows 
straight  and  evenly  spaced  in  this  as 
well  as  the  remainder  of  the  garden.  To 
do  this  a  heavy  cord  was  used,  long 
enough  to  reach  across  the  plot  and 
stretched  tightly.  It  is  desirable  in  lay¬ 
ing  off  a  garden  to  get  the  rows  all  an 
equal  distance  apart  if  large  enough  to 
admit  of  horse  cultivation.  This  ob¬ 
viates  the  necessity  of  re-adjusting  the 
cultivator  to  different  width  of  rows. 

Planting.  —  The  gooseberries  were 
planted  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  the 
berries  set  five  feet  apart  in  the  row. 

In  the  center,  between  the  two  rows  of 
bushes,  was  planted  a  row  of  potatoes. 
As  the  ground  had  been  pretty  well 
manured  we  were  afraid  of  scab,  so  after 
the  tubers  had  been  cut  to  the  proper 
size  they  were  sprinkled  over  with  sul¬ 
phur  as  a  preventive.  This  sticks  nicely 
to  the  freshly  cut  potato,  and  I  believe 
is  a  benefit,  as  no  scab  was  noticeable  at 
digging  time.  Three  feet  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  row  of  gooseberries  was  planted  the 
first  row  of  our  home  garden  collection 
of  strawberries.  This  consisted  of  600 
plants  from  early  to  late  as  follows: 
Climax.  Chesapeake.  Fairfield,  New 
York,  Marshall  and  Gandy.  They  were 
planted  18  inches  apart,  and  cultivated 
m  the  lull  system,  rows  three  feet  apart. 
Aot  a  runner  was  allowed  to  set,  and 
not  a  weed  allowed  to  grow.  Out  of  the 
600  plants  we  only  lost  two.  one  by  the 
horse  breaking  off  the  crown  and  the 
other  from  the  white  grub.  Probably 
the  wood  ashes  had  something  to  do 
with  keeping  out  the  white  grub  The 
Gandy  outshines  them  all  so  far  as  ap¬ 
pearance  is  concerned,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  variety  is  at  home  on  a 
clay  soil.  The  Marshall  seemed  to 
suffer  more  from  dry  weather  than  the 
other  varieties,  and  was  less  inclined  to 
make  runners.  The  plants  will  fruit 
this  Spring,  and  here  we  shall  see  issue 
the  transmitted  substance  of  last  Sum¬ 
mer's  sunshine  and  toil. 

Vegetable  Crops. — Following  the  ber¬ 
ries  were  planted  four  rows  of  pole 
beans  in  hills  three  feet  apart.  Be¬ 
tween  every  second  and  third  hill  was 
set  a  tomato  plant.  This  was  done  to 
save  ground  and  at  the  same- time  place 
the  tomato  plants  where  the  bean  vines 
would  not  shade  them  later  on  By 
sticking  a  pole  to  each  hill  of  beans 
and  bending  them  over  and  tying  at  the 
top  they  were  securely  fastened  for  the 
Summer.  1  his  also  placed  the  arched 
po  es  parallel  with  the  rows,  and  admit¬ 
ted  ot  easy  cultivation.  In  setting  the 
poles  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are 
firmly  placed  in  the  ground  in  order  that 
the  wmd  will  not  blow  them  over  later 
on  wit.n  their  weight  of  vines.  We  did 
this  by  driving  large  stake  deeply 
into  the  ground  and  making  a  hole  about 
18  inches  deep,  and  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  pole  freely.  Next  were  two 
rows  of  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn 
p  antco  in  hills  about  two  feet  apart, 
ah  rows  in  the  garden  being  three  feet 
apart,  i  hen  followed  a  ridge  for  sweet 
potatoes,  and  lastly  a  space  about  40  feet 
■wide  for  melons.  In  making  the  ridge 
tor  sweet  potatoes  we  did  not  use  extra 
care  to  get  a  high  wide  ridge,  as  I 
S'-1  } hat  the  ground  was  loose  and 
nc!  lvV  f°r  seveLaI  tttches,  and  there  was 
plentj  of  room  for  the  potatoes  to  grow 
downward,  and  they  would  not  be  so 

from  n  Smffer  fro,m  dry  weathcr  as 
from  he  ridge  method.  I  do  not  see 

ut  what  the  yield  was  as  good  with 
the  additional  labor  saved. 

Melon  Crops.— Our  cantaloupe  and 

aboutTh  °n  /eeds  Were  Planted  tn  hills 
berwL  fn  feet  apart’  and  six  ^et  apart 

down  tl  hC  ruWSiS0  that  once  «P  and 
pi''"  through  the  middle  with  the 

Imiet  Jr.,  12-tooth  cultivator  set  at 

ree  feet  all  the  space  would  be  culti- 
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vated.  This  width  of  ground  left  plenty 
of  room  for  the  vines  to  spread  Horse 
cultivation  was  given  them  till  the  vinco 
Began  to  interfere  with  the  cultivator  in 
passing.  Then  the  ‘‘man  with  the  hoe” 
came  on  the  scene  and  kept  out  all  weeds 
and  grass  between  the  hills.  The  culti¬ 
vator  and  hoe  was  kept  going  in  the 
garden  till  late  in  the  Summer  and  espe¬ 
cially  after  a  shower,  to  break  the  crust 
and  conserve  the  moisture.  Some  of  the 
melon  seed  failed  to  germinate  while 
others  were  taken  up  ‘by  the  cutworm, 
and  in  these  vacant  hills  tomato  plants 
were  set,  thus  utilizing  all  available 
space.  .  A  remedy  for  the  cutworm  was 
found  in  wood  ashes;  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  sprinkled  over  each  hill  their  work 
was  not  so  noticeable.  This  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  melon  grower  eariv 
m  the  season,  and  frequently  an  entire 
field  must  be  replanted.  Our  neighbors 
told  us  that  melons  were  adapted  to 
sandy  land,  and  they  had  never  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  them  on  clay,  and  we  ama¬ 
teurs  from  the  city  were  wasting  our 
time.  However,  when  fruiting  time 
came  and  the  melons  were  passed 
around,  all  declared  that  they  would 
save  the  seed  and  try  it  themselves. 
After  our  seed  was  all  in  the  ground 
and  everything  looked  favorable,  several 
hard,  beating  rains  came,  followed  by  a 
coo!  spell,  and  it  was  evident  that  we 
would  at  least  have  to  plant  part  of  our 
garden  over.  Some  of  the  melon  seed 
soured  in  the  hills,  and  the  beans  were 
planted  too  deepiv.  Here  and  there  we 
could  see  the  sticky  soil  cracked,  and 
get  a  peep  at  a  white  neck  with  a  yel- 
low  leaf  struggling  to  reach  the  air 
and  the  light.  The  weed  seeds,  how- 
( \  cr,  were  germinating,  nicely,  and  soon 
there  was  to  be  a  battle  royal.  A  mis¬ 
take  was  also  made  in  planting  a  row  of 
sweet  corn  too  near  a  furrow,  and  after 
getting  about  three  inches  high  it  stood 
there  sickly  and  yellow,  plainly  showing 
that  the  water  in  the  furrow  was  shut- 
ting  out  the  air  and  our  corn  was 
slowly  dying  of  strangulation.  1  >We 
were  not  discouraged  by  these  few 
mistakes,  but  as  soon  as  the  ground 
was  fit  began  replanting. 

Intensive  Culture.— At  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  garden  was  reserved  a 
space  tor  smaller  vegetables,  which  we 
planted  in  beds  and  cultivated  entirely 
by  hand.  Along  the  garden  fence  we 
had  prepared  a  place  the  previous  Fall 
for  svveet  peas.  A  space  about  one 
foot  wide  was  spaded  deeply  along  the 
fence,  and  the  ground  worked  up  in 
good  shape.  1  he  sweet  peas  were  sown 
in  drills  and  covered  with  one  inch  of 
dirt.  1  hen  some  fine  manure  was  light¬ 
ly  sprinkled  over  the  top  and  a  mulch¬ 
ing  of  straw  added.  In  the  Spring  the 
straw  was  carefully  removed,  and  we 
found  our  sweet  pea  vines  several  inches 
long.  We  were  rewarded  later  on  with 
a  wealth  of  blossoms  and  a  pretty  fence 
as  a  border  to  the  garden.  The  beds 
for  the  smaller  vegetables  were  spaded 
and  thrown  up  so  as  to  leave  con¬ 
venient  paths  around  them.  Here  were 
planted  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  bunch 
beans  and  cucumbers.  The  lettuce  was 
sown  .broadcast  in  a  small  V-shaped 
bed  in  one  corner  of  the  garden.  In 
planting  the  onion  and  radish  seed  we 
took  a  board  about  one  foot  wide  and 
placed  across  the  previously  prepared 
bed.  With  a  stick  a  small  furrow 
was  made  along  the  edge  of  the  plank 
and  the  seed  sown  in  drills  and  lightly 
covered  by  hand.  By  turning  the  board 
over  the  next  row  was  made,  thus 
planting  the  entire  bed  in  straight  rows 
one  foot  apart.  The  bed  of  bunch 
beans  was  planted  in  similar  fashion. 
When  the  onions  got  large  enough  we 
began  using  them  for  the  table,  thus 
thinning  them  for  bulbs  later  on.  The 
radishes  and  lettuce  furnished  a  liberal 
supply  as  long  as  we  cared  for  them. 

.x  llI,s  of  cucumbers  furnished  us 
with  enough  pickles  to  last  till  next 
season  The  hills  were  made  about 
18  inches  across,  and  raised  above  the 
surrounding  earth  four  inches.  Care 
was  taken  to  get  a  liberal  amount  of 
rotten  manure  and  wood  ashes  in  each 
hill,  and  the  way  those  cucumber  vines 
grew  reminded  one  of  “Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk.  The  watermelons  were 
smaller  but  much  finer  flavored  than 
those  raised  on  the  sand,  both  varieties 
much  later  in  maturing.  A  great  deal 
ot  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  together 
with  some  profit,  is  derived  from  a 
well-cared- for  garden  with  its  wealth 
of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  but  one 
should  not  try  to  overdo  it  by  planting 
more  than  can  be  successfully  taken 
care  of.  A  keen  enjoyment  is  derived 
from  gardening,  and  we  all  more  or  less 
love  t°  cultivate,  the  primeval  instinct 
of  tilling  the  soil. 

“Not  wholly  _  within  the  city,  nor 
quite  beyond,  lies  the  garden  that  I 

s.  H.  BURTON. 

Indiana. 
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From  the  Factory 
Direct  to  YOU 

Why  do  thousands  of  farmers  buy  direct 
from  the  factory  ?  Because  it  cuts  out  both 
jobbers  and  retailers’  profits,  saves  time, 
gives  them  a  bigger  selection,  and  protects 
them  against  worthless  goods 
We  represent  the  largest  and  best  factories 
m  the  United  States  manufacturing _ 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  FARM  ARTICLES. 

CATAIOC^mP  1LIjFSTRATED  FREE 
a  ai  ALUlr  will  open  your  eves  to  the  biV 

saving  you  can  make  oh  eve, w  purchase 
e  guarantee  every  article  exactly  as 
represented  and  cheerfully  refund 
your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
send  today  for  this  interestw 
FREE  CATALOG  and  Ican.  O,^ 

jV+V  of  buying.  Here  is  a  hint 
of  the  contents. 

\\  hat  are  you  looking  for 
right  now  ? 


it 


mi 

:i 


v 


Baps,  Suit  Cases  and  Trunks, 
Buggies,  for  Ponies  and  Horses, 
Carpets  and  Rugs, 

Chinaware,  Breakfast  and  Din¬ 
ner  Sets, 

Clothing  Made  to  Order. 

Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline, 

Feed  Mills, 

Furniture  of  All  Kinds,  Office 
Desks, 


Hardware  and  Miscellaneous 
Supplies, 

Harness  and  Horse  Supplies, 
Heating  Plants  for  Houses, 

House  Material  Ready  to  Erect, 
Iron  and  Brass  Beds,  Mattresses’ 
Pillows, 

Paints,  Ready  Mixed, 
Phonographs  and  Records, 
Poultry  Supplies, 

Pumps  and  Supplies, 


Rubber  Clothing  and  Sundries, 
Roofing  Material, 

Sewing  Machines, 

Sporting  Goods,  Base  Ball  and 
Firearms, 

Stoves  and  Ranges  of  All  Kinds, 
Washing  Machines,  Wringers, 
Watches  and  Chains, 

Water  Supply  Outfits, 

Wire  and  Ornamental  Fencing. 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

Department  “H  ” 

325-27  Penn  Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


fijerfttE 

CATALOG 

It  can  he  set  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth 
desired  and  to  cultivate  astride  the  row 
or  between  the  rows. 

One-third  quicker  and  easier  than 
any  other  garden  cultivator,  eas¬ 
ier  to  push  than  a  lawn  mower. 

No  gardener  can  afford  to  be 
without  one. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue 
and  testimonials.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  hail 
die  them,  write  to  us  for 
special  intro 
ductory  price 

Dept.  L, 

THE  SCHAIBLE 
MFG.  CO. 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


^  ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culri- 
vntom.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  ire  under  perfect  control! 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Hook-  i  ft’s 

FREE. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  C0„  Box  102-C.  6REHL0CH.  N.  J. 


excels/or 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Hand  CULTIVATOR 

Runs  50  per  rent  eauicr  and  works 
100  per  rent  bettor  than  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  hoe»  with  pntented  adjust¬ 
ment  for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
pointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
hand  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely. Money  back  If  notsatisfted 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators, 
-bxcelsior  Seeders ,  Bone-cutters ,  etc. 
Write  to-day. 

t  *  Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
•2«6  Cherry  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


Sr* 


Save  Time  and  Seed 

By  Using  the  50  Year 
Old  World's  Standard 

GAHOON 
SEED 
_  SOWER 

Guaranteed  to  do  more  and  better  broadcast  work 
o„  A  klnJ  01  erxurt  or  grass  seed  than  any  other 
Seed  Sower.  Saves  time  andlabor;  givesbiggercroos 

l^3t he  h°iobtSe.  £  manY  times  over  yearly,  although  it 
is  the  highest  priced  sower.  Made  of  iron,  steel  and 
brass.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  If  your  dealer  cannot  suddIv 
y°Y-we  will  deliver  the  Cahoon  toTny  express 
0fKee,iesSt  0f  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  $4. 

*‘ri<LH’OWCrB  -Manual  tells  how  to  save  seed  and 
get  bigger  crops.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St..  Antrim.  N.  H. 


HENCH’S,* 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
“  Cultivator R^c^r'n 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  8t. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
Improvement  in  cnlti- 
ivators, combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
tfangs  and  wheels  re- 
**  quired.  Kasily  chanced 

Thousands  in  use.  M -fr-s  of  all  kind  ofAg’r'jJm' 
PihL“eu,S‘  f^enta  wanted;  write  for  cilmHar 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs..  York,  Pa. 


°UR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 

trademark 


Utilize** 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the 
Hubbard  -Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


r  CUTAWAY 

i  tools 


CLARK’S  “CUTAWAY” 
extension  HEAD  ORCHARD  HARROWS 

should  hav<’ one 

in  "or?ush  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets 
‘rnTAwiv"?^n,e  a,nd  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation  The 
CL,  rA''  AY  dlsk  sllces>  s^s,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 

limbs  of  treIs0WTb«r?inl?iieiin  20  si?es  tTexJeT,d  beYOnd  team  under  low 

lighter  and  do  b  “ «T37 **  ^  *3 

fast  adliferimodUCe  25  l°  50 *  luore  c‘‘ops.  Will  U  g  “ 

HOSSlzdsaudysSlesFREE  B°°klet  describin* 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

839  Main  Street,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

PART  IV. 


Prof.  Samuel  Fraser,  of  Geneseo,  went 
very  thoroughly  into  his  subject,  “Require¬ 
ments  of  Certain  Markets  and  the  Best 
Varieties  of  Fruit  for  those  Particular 
Markets.”  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to 
31G  commission  men  in  the  United  States 
and  150  apple  buyers  in  Great  Britain. 
France.  Germany  and  Holland.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  replies  from  20  markets 
in  the.  United  States  and  SO  replies  from 
Europe  form  the  basis  of  this  article ;  and 
that  certain  varieties  have  their  reputation 
in  some  markets,  while  other  varieties  that 
are  favored  in  other  markets  are  not 
wanted,  is  very  evident,  and  these  market 
preferences  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
ihe  grower.  Not  only  did  the  letter  ask 
for  information  on  varieties,  but  also  re¬ 
quested  opinions  in  regard  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  size,  color,  quality  and  style  of 
package  in  the  different  markets.  He  cau¬ 
tioned  growers  that  if  better  grading  and 
jtacking  methods  were  not  adopted  the  apple 
trade  would  soon  meet  the  same  fate  as 
befell  our  cheese  trade  some  years  ago. 
Prof.  Craig,  of  Cornell,  said  there  had  in 
ihe  past  ten  years  been  very  little  increase 
in  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  that 
our  home  markets  had  expanded  more  and 
could  pay  better  prices  than  formerly. 
There  is  not  apt  to  be  any  increase  in  the 
exports  of  apples  to  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  the  tariff  is  prohibitive,  and  Ger¬ 
many  is  very  watchful  for  dangerous  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  He  said  there  was  a 
liberal  outlet  at  home  for  middle-class  fruit 
if  carefully  graded,  hut  for  largest  returns 
growers  must  look  to  the  high-class  apples. 

The  “Round  Table  Talks"  on  special 
fruits  met  with  general  approval,  and  this 
feature  will  be  made  more  prominent  an¬ 
other  year.  It  gives  small  fruit  men,  grape 
men  and  peach  men  a  better  chance  to 
have  the  subject  they  are  most  interested 
in  more  fully  discussed.  The  following 
was  brought  out  in  the  question  box : 

"Is  it  advisable  to  plant  Gano,  Constan¬ 
tine  and  Winter  Banana  in  western  New 
York?”  Prof.  Hedrick  doubted  their  value 
here  unless  Constantine  be  used  as  a  tiller. 
“How  should  a  young  apple  orchard  he 
treated  to  he  brought  into  bearing  in  the 
shortest  time  without  injury  to  the  trees?" 
Prof.  Hedrick  said  prune  but  little,  but 
it  is  not  good  for-  trees  to  bear  too  early, 
lie  believes  that  many  prune  too  much 
the  first  few  years.  Head  should  be  formed 
the  first  two  years  without  taking  out  too 
much  wood.  Mr.  Bradley  reported  good 
success  without  pruning.  The  peach  needs 
more  pruning  than  the  apple;  the  pear 
and  cherry  less.  Mr.  Cole  reported  a 
nine-year-old  orchard  that  had  had  no  prun¬ 
ing  and  produced  last  Fall  1%  barrel  per 
tree  on  Greening  and  Fameuse,  and  one 
barrel  per  tree  on  Baldwins.  "Get  boreis 
out,”  was  the  answer  to  a  question  asking 
for  a  remedy  for  this  insect.  “Would  the 
deep-feeding  roots  of  Alfalfa  have  any  ef¬ 
fect  on  trees?”  Mr.  Cox  thought  they 
would  rob  the  trees  of  both  moisture  and 
plant  food.  “Which  is  the  best  way  to 
trim  two-year-old  Bartlett  pear  trees  set  a 
year  ago  last  Fall?”  Cut  out  all  but  four 
or  five  branches  and  head  back  the  extra 
long  ones.  Head  cherry  trees  three  feet 
high  and  then  cut,  but  don't  cut  back. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  said  it  was  dangerous 
for  the  average  grower  to  use  filler  trees, 
as  nine  out  of  ten  will  not  take  them  out 
in  time.  Don’t  plant  anything  but  apples 
as  fillers  in  an  apple  orchard.  Mixed  plant¬ 
ing  is  not  economical  in  operation.  Filler 
trees  can  be  carried  a  little  longer  by  se¬ 
vere  pruning  and  heavy  fertilizing.  In 
sneaking  of  cover  crops  Prof.  Craig  said 
Hairy  vetch  was  the  ideal  plant  for  this 
purpose,  hut  the  seed  is  scarce  and  expen¬ 
sive.  Crimson  clover  is  rather  uncertain  in 
New  York.  Red  clover  is  better  than  Al- 
sike.  Plow  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  you 
can  get  on  the  ground.  He  does  not 
recommend  Fall  plowing  for  orchards.  “Is 
Fall  or  Spring  setting  of  apple  trees  to  be 
preferred?”  Mr.  Collamer  answered  early 
Spring. 

“What  varieties  are  best  to  graft  Mann 
apples  to?”  Mr.  Woodward  said  Mann 
was  not  a  fast  grower,  and  should  he  top- 
worked  to  a  slow  grower  as  Twenty-Ounce 
or  King.-  The  grafting  of  crabs  is  not 
successful.  “Is  it  practical  to  make  con¬ 
centrated  lime-sulphur  mixture  with  as¬ 
surance  of  as  good  results  as  from  the 
best  commercial  goods?”  Mr.  Woodward 
replied :  Make  the  ordinary  mixture,  and 
if  it  can’t  be  used  at  once  cover  with  oil. 
“Is  it  advisable  to  graft  Russet  trees  30 
years  old?”  No.  Mr.  Collamer  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  25-year'-old  trees,  but  the  younger 
the  better.  “Are  Souvenir  du  Congress  and 
Clairgeau  productive  and  hardy?  Mr. 
Woodward  said  Clairgeau  is  good,  hut 
should  be  picked  early  or  it  will  rot  at 
the  core.  Mr.  Bell  said:  “Don’t  pick  until 
well  mature.  It  is  very  productive.  Would 
not  recommend  Congress  for  market. 
“What  shall  I  set  for  most  profit,  pear 
blight  to  be  considered,  Bartlett,  Clapp’s 
Favorite  or  Ivieffer?”  Mr.  Bell  advised 
Clapp's  Favorite  and  Bartlett.  Don  t  set 


Ivieffer  under  any  circumstances. 

Some  fine  English  walnuts  grown  at 
Hilton  were  shown  and  compared  in  appeal - 
ance  with  the  best  to  be  found  on  the 
market. 

“What  is  the  best  way  to  prune  a  young 
quince  orchard?”  Mr.  Bell  said  treat  the 
same  as  you  would  pears,  heading  back 
during  the  dormant  season.  The  heading 
back  is  not  so  important  as  with  pears  oi 
peaches.  “How  should  I  treat  an  11 -year- 
old  sweet  cherry  orchard  to  produce  fruit ! 

Mr.  Powell  said  if  thrifty  in  sod  leave  in 
sod  and  mulch.  If  not  thrifty,  cultivate, 
but  don't  stimulate  too  much. 

“What  is  killing  my  peach  trees?  The 
branches  are  full  of  little  holes.  Mr. 
Case  replied  :  “You  are  troubled  with  shot- 
hole  borers.  There  are  three  broods  of 
these  insects  a  year — in  March,  June  and 
September.  Their  eggs  are  laid  in  dead 
wood  and  they  go  into  live  wood  as  they 
near  maturity.  Remedy  is  to  keep  all  dead 
wood  cleared  up.”  “How  can  I  control 
cherry  rot?”  Mr.  Case  said  spray  with 
Bordeaux  before  bloom,  again  just  after 
bloom  with  2%  pounds  of  copper-sulphate, 
five  pounds  lime  and  50  gallons  of  water, 
and  for  later  sprayings  use  1%  pound 
copper  sulphate,  three  pounds  lime  and  50 
gallons  of  water.  In  answer  to  query  as 
to  the  difference  between  apple  scab  and 
apple  fungus,  it  was  said  they  are  the 
same.  It  was  said  to  be  perfectly  safe  to 
apply  coal  tar  to  trees  while  trees  are  in 
active  growth.  To  get  rid  of  wire  grass 
thorough  cultivation  was  advised.  A  grape 
hoe  was  advised  for  getting  close  to  low¬ 
headed  trees.  Mr.  Powell  doubts  if  it  is 
necessary  io  get  as  close  to  the  bodies  of 
the  trees  as  we  have  made  a  practice  of 
doing.  The  fruit  exhibit  was  very  fine  and 
was  judged  by  students  from  Cornell. 

President  Case  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  made  a  few 
brief  remarks  in  which  he  said  the  societies 
should  work  in  harmony.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  Wm.  C. 
Barry,  Rochester ;  vice-presidents,  S.  D. 
Willard,  Geneva ;  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lock- 
port,  S.  V.  Wadhams,  Clarkson ;  Albert 
Wood,  Carlton  Station ;  E.  Van  Alstyne, 
Kinderhook  ;  D.  Iv.  Bell,  Brighton.  Execu¬ 
tive  committee,  C.  M.  Hooker,  Rochester; 
Dewane  Rogue,  Medina ;  L.  H.  Dewey, 
Rochester;  II.  S.  Wiley,  Cayuga,  Delos 
Tenny,  Secretary-treasurer,  John  Hall, 
Rochester.  G-  s- 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here's  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
formly.and  bestofall 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  free 


,  Iron  Ago 

(Improved  K<j  .Inn.) 

Potato  Planter 


book. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
1  No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box 


102-P  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


SEED  CORN 

TTTVf’S  1M PROVED  WHITE  CAP*  4o  seres  in. 
1908  nroil  need  4505  bu. ;  100  acres  in  1909  produced  9000  bu. 

and  otherchoice  varieties.  Write  for  catalog  No.  23 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  423  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio 


OATS 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  for 
HOME  mixing 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FE UTILIZER __  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-b-< 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
rF"We  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYERS  ONLY  who 
want  a  first-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  ’XSSS? 

JOHN  J.  POTTER. 14  Mill  t.,  Bingliamtoon,  N.  \  . 


THAT  YIELD.  Our  SENSATION 
OATS  breaks  oil  records.  Nothing  like 
It.  Also  SEEP  CORN,  Samples  and  cala 

ogue free,  THRO.  HURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O. 

Plnuor  C oofl  -Timothy,  Oats  and  Seed  Potatoes. 
LIOVci  OGCU i  28  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

OP  D  SEEDS 

"ISbestintheworld 

*  ’  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

f  I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
|^A Grand  Big  Catalog  CQCC 
illustrated  with  over  rilEE 
,  700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
_  'your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


•DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES — Northern  grown  and  saved  (rom  feld,  that  were  free  Iron. 
bM>.  orTe.se  in  any  form.  30  varieties.  Prices  very  low.  Qnal.ty  very  tet. 

SEED  OATS _ Earliest  and  most  productive  variety  for  the  Eastern  States,  tnoroug  y  rec  ean  . 

SEED  CORN _ Best  three  sorts  Flint  and  Dent  either  for  crop  or  si  o.  ur  se  corn 

high  germination.  Send  for  samples,  Test  it.  DTRRI  F*S  1910 

°Ut  ^jataiogTtheleacKt^Fann  twrak  of  the  year  is  FREE.  Send  for  ,1  today.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


Milo  Maize. 

This  plant  belongs  1o  the  sorghum  family 
and  is  iust  now  attracting  some  attention 
in  tlie  Far  West.  We  have  been  asked  if 
it  would  prove  superior  to  corn  m  tie 
Eastern  States.  Prof.  Cottrell  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Experiment  Station  writes  as  follows ; 

“I  do  not  know  of  Milo  ever  being  tried 
in  the  East,  but  I  think  that  well  bred  flint 
corn  would  he  much  more  satisfactory. 
Milo  is  particularly  adapted  to  arid  condi¬ 
tions,  its  special  advantage  being  that 
when  a  lime  of  drought  comes,  Milo  simply 
stands  still.  It  does  not  die,  and  it  does 
not  grow,  then  if  showers  come,  in  three 
to  six  weeks  Milo  starts  up  very  quiekly, 
forms  heads  and  the  grain  matures.  Corn, 
under  the  same  circumstances  either  dies  01 
else  hot  winds  kill  the  pollen,  and  no  corn 
is  formed.” 


GARDEN  GUIDE  AND  RECORD 


is  the  title  of  our  new  hand  book  of  condensed  cultural 
tions  and  which  we  consider  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable 
publications.  One  of  our  customers  who  has  had  an  adva^c*,c°PJi 
says:  “It  is  the  most  complete,  concise  and  comprehensive  b, oakofta 
bind.”  To  give  our  annual  catalogue,  “  Everything  for  the 
Garden,”  described  below,  the  largest  possible  distribution,  w 
make  the  following  liberal  offer. 

EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE 
COUNTS  AS  CASH 

To  everyone^  will 

b«lo~.  *!>.  G4tfd.iv 
S^mENDDRSOfl-’cOUJBCrnON  OF°SE£DS.%“  iainj  on. 

whTch,  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upwa  d. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN,  our  191  ° ^amre ‘S  8 

stsnsasr  ssawwi  aras  sra  •*. 

premier  horticultural  publication  of  the  year 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co 


Bred  for  Large 
Yields 

Northrup,  King  & 
Co.'s  Lincoln  Oat 
holds  the  record  for 
the  largest  and  the 
heaviest  yield,  75  to 
SObu.an  acre.  Early, 
rust-resistant,  strf>ne, 
stiff  straw,  thin  hull, 
heavy  meat,  soft  nib, 
■white  berry,  etc.,  make 
them  especially  valuable. 

The  Lincoln  Oats  I  bought 
of  you  made  HO  bu.  au  acre. 
Best  yield  In  this  vicinity. 
II.  J.  Winchester, 

1  Winnebago  Oo.,  III. 

Price,  bu.,  $1.25;  2  bu.,  $2.30;  10 
bu.,  $11.00.  Don’t  sow; ordinary 
oats  when  genuine  high  grade 
seed,  grown  in  the  far  North, 
may  be  obtained  of  us.  .Read 
more  of  our  Lincoln  Oat  in  our 
—  26th  Annual  Catalogue 

Considered  the  most  informing  and  com¬ 
plete.  as  well  as  the  handsomest,  seed  cat- 
aloguc  published  in  America.  Everyone  of 
the  140  pages  is  filled  with  information  val¬ 
uable  to  the  seed  planter.  Entirely 
free  from  exaggeration  both  in  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrations.  No 
farm  or  garden  is  so  large  or  so 
small  that  this  book  will  not  as¬ 
sist  to  greater  profits.  It  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  we  cannot  distribute 
them  indiscriminately,  but  we 

send  it  free  to  those  who  wish  to  _ 

buy  seeds.  Write  for  it  today.  Trade  Mark 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO„  Seedsmen 

475  Bridge  Sq.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


garden  rorirr 

SEEDS  *  f* 

FIVE  PACKETS  FOR  TRIAL 

We  have  arranged  to  give  to  each  new  customer 
nbsolutely  free  five  regular  sized  packets  of  our 
Superior  Guaranteed  Garden  Seed,  your  selection. 
Write  today  for  25c  certificate,  which  entitles  you  to 
these  tVee  packets  and  our  big  100-page  illustrated 
catalog,  so  you  may  make  your  selection  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  our  seeds.  If  you  give  our 
seeds  a  trial  we  are  sure  you  will  become  one  of  our 
pleased  customers.  Write  today  for  our  big  1910  100- 
nage  illustrated  seed  catalog.  Address 
A.  A.  BEffRYSEEDCO .,  Box  208.  Clarinda,  la. 


Vie Offer -You  $500 

_ _  _ .  |H  ■  !■—  !■■■■!  I  Nil  II  !■  MTI - - 

To  Name  This  Corn 


Who  is  going  to  name  Mr.  Salzer’s  latest  discovery  in  Seed  Corn?  Who 
wants  $500  in  gold  in  exchange  for  a  thought— just  a  word  or  two  that 
will  suggest  the  decided  superiority  of  this  a  Nameless  corn  ? 

'  go  little  of  this  strange  breed  of  corn  is  now  in  existence 

that  it  is  not  for  sale  at  any  price.  Orders  cannot  be 
filled  till  1911.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Salzer  is  bending  every 
effort  toward  getting  a  good  name  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  com.  ,,  , . 

Tell  us  now— if  you  should  unexpectedly  grow  the 
most  valuable  of  all  varieties  of  seed  corn  this  year, 
what  would  you  name  it?  It  may  be  worth  many  dol- 
•  -  1  lars  to  us.  Remember,  neither  you  nor  we  are  to 
-—'^decide.  Hon.  J.  J.  Esch,  Congressman  of  Wisconsin, 
Prof.  R.  A.  Moore,  of  Agricultural  College,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  Hon.  Robert  Calvert,  U.  S.  Customs,  LaCrosse,  are 
the  judges.  The  name  you  have  in  mind  may  strike  the 
official  j  udgesj  ust  right.  The  contest  will  run  only  a  short 
time,  so  enter  at  once.  Win  the  big  prize.  You  have  much 
to  gain  by  acting  on  this  suggestion  immediately.  Costs  not 
a  penny  to  enter  the  contest. 

SALZER’S  “sle“le 


Plant  Salzer’s  Seed  and  reap  a  harvest 
of  gold.  Salzer’s  are  more  profitable  and 
reliable  than  other  kinds.  35  years  on  the 
market.  Have  helped  to  make  thousands  of 
farmers  rich  and  have  yet  €0  prove  a  source 
of  disappointment  to  anybody.  Ihey  never 
fail;  sprout  quickly,  grow  rapidly,  and  pro¬ 
duce  heavily.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  Sal¬ 
zer’s  pedigree  oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes, 
clovers  and  vegetable  seeds  will  increase 
your  yields  from  25  to  loo#.  This  has  been 
proven  thousands  of  times  by  ourcustom- 
ers,  for  Salzer’s  seeds  nevor  fail 


On  pages  101-102  of  catalog  will  be 

found  full  particulars  regarding  the  most 
remarkable  breed  of  oats  ever  sown— 
“Rejuvenated  White  Bonanza.’’  W  rite 
to-night  for  the  1910  Salzer  Seed,  Plant 
and  Tool  Catalog.  Enclose  4c  postage 
if  you  want  a  sample  of  “Nameless” 
Corn.  But  you  can  send  a  name  even 
if  you  don’t  send  for  a  sample.  Contest 
closes  May  10,  1910. 


Should 
the  same 
winning 
name  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  more 
than  one,  the  prize 
will  be  equally  divided. 


JohnA.SalzerSeed  Co. 


1 44  S.  8th  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


$500 

FOR  A 
CORN  NAME. 


1910. 


IMPROVING  THE  SUGAR  BEET 
Selection  and  Hand  Pollenization. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Brookings,  S.  D.,  has  been  working 
for  some  time  on  the  sugar  beet,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  sugar  beet  is  a  biennial, 
hence  seed  sown  in  1907  furnished 
mother  beets  for  1908,  which  supplied 
the  seed  for  1909  planting.  All  mother 
beets  were  rejected  which  fell  below  15 
per  cent  sugar;  in  some  instances  all 
that  fell  below  18  per  cent  were  rejected. 
The  selected  beets  were  planted  early 
in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  danger  from 
heavy  frosts  was  over,  and  isolated  to 
avoid  cross-pollenization.  Some  supe¬ 
rior  individuals  were  covered  with  light 
muslin  sacks,  so  that  seed  was  self- 
fertilized,  but  the  main  lot,  in  each 
variety,  were  not  sacked,  and  were  thus 
either  self-pollinated  or  cross-pollinated 
within  the  variety.  Regarding  the  arti¬ 
ficial  crosses,  the  bulletin  says : 

The  making  of  definite  crosses  between 
different  varieties  of  beets  involved  much 
hand  labor  requiring  very  delicate  and  skill- 


THE  RURAb 
Those  Native  Plums. 

In  a  recent  article  on  plums  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  i  stated  that  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Maryland, 
from  whom  I  had  purchased  my  very  satis¬ 
factory  assortment  of  native  plums,  some 
five  or  six  years  ago.  was  not  propagating 
these  any  more,  and  that  I  knew  of  no 
one  else  who  was.  I  wish  to  correct  this 
statement  in  justice  to  Mr.  Kerr,  as  he  is 
propagating  and  offering  what  he  has 
found  the  best  of  some  500  kinds,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  he  still  retains 
those  in  his  list  that  have  been  so  satis¬ 
factory  here-  We  thinK  that  arty  one 
throughout  a  large  territory  where  other 
plums  do  not  bear  regularly,  would  great¬ 
ly  appreciate  at  least  a  tree  each  of  Ben¬ 
son,  Moreman  and  Wayland,  coining  in 
succession,  whatever  other  plums  they  may 
be  pleased  to  plant.  c.  weckesskk. 

Wayne  County,  Ohio. 


NEW-YORKER 


309 


TREE-LIKE  TYPE  OF  BEET.  Fio.  134. 

ful  manipulation.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  to  select  the  blossoms  to  be  pol¬ 
linated  at  the  proper  time.  This  is  just  be¬ 
fore  the  petals  open.  The  operation  goes  on 
in  two  stages.  First,  the  petals  are  care¬ 
fully  opened  and  the  unripe  anthers  are  cut 
away  by  delicate  scissors.  Either  a  whole 
plant  may  be  treated  thus,  or  one  branch 
of  a  plant  may  be  taken  only.  In  either 
case  the  flowers  so  treated  are  carefully 
sacked  to  prevent  stray  pollen  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  pistils  of  the  emascu¬ 
lated  flowers.  These  flowers  are  examined 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  note  when 
the  petals  open,  which  usually  occurs  in  a 
day  or  so.  Then  ripe  pollen  is  secured  from 
the  male  plant  chosen  for  the  cross  and  this 
is  carefully  dusted  over  the  now  exposed 
pistils  of  the  female  progenitor  of  the  cross. 
After  the  flowers  have  been  pollinated  the 
sacks  are  again  placed  around  the  flowers 
until  danger  from  stray  pollen  is  past.  When 
that  time  arrives  the  sacks  are  removed, 
since  the  seeds  do  not  develop  so  well  in 
the  sacks  as  in  the  open  air.  After  the 
sacks  are  removed  it  is  necessary  to  go  over 
the  treated  plants  every  few  days  and  cut 
off  any  new  flowers  that  may  start  to  grow. 
In  all  14  crosses  were  made  in  this  way  and 
thousands  of  seeds  were  treated.  In  every 
case  cross-bred  seed  was  secured. 

1  here  was  a  marked  variation  in  the 
way  the  mother  beets  formed  their  seed 
stalks,  some  making  a  strong  central 
stalk  witn  lateral  branches,  distinctly  tree¬ 
like  in  growth,  as  in  Fig.124,  while  others, 
described  as  the  deliquescent  type,  made 
a  number  of  small,  finely  divided  stems, 
without  the  strong  central  stem.  A  beet 
gi\  ing  the  phenomenal  percentage  of  24.8 
pei  cent  'sugar  was  of  this  deliquescent 
type.  In  spite  of  years  of  cultivation, 
the  sugar  beet  does  not  seem  fixed  in 
type,  but  is  subject  to  much  variation. 
There  is  also  great  variation  in  sugar 
content,  weather  conditions  affecting  this 
considerably. 


Cold  Country  Blackberries. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  reply  to  It.  A.  M., 
of  Walker,  N.  Y.,  regarding  bis  planting 
the  Blowers  and  Mersereau  blackberries,  to 
go  slow  on  these  sorts  until  he  finds  out 
whether  they  are  adapted  to  bis  soil,  also 
whether  the  Mersereau  is  able  to  withstand 
the  low  temperatures  of  his  section.  With 
me,  the  Mersereau  killed  back  to  the  snow 
line  for  three  consecutive  Winters,  and  I 
rooted  them  out  in  disgust.  They  would 
make  a  fine  cane  growth  each  Summer,  but 
what  good  was  that  if  all  the  fruiting  wood 
was  killed  during  Winter?  Of  course,  we 
get  some  pretty  cold  spells  here  in  Chenan¬ 
go  County  every  Winter — SO  below  zero 
or  more ;  we  have  had  that  weather  within 
the  past  week.  Mersereau  won't  stand  that 
degree  of  cold  on  my  fruit  farm,  which  is 
a  gravelly  upland  loam.  Snyder  and  El¬ 
dorado  always  do  well  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions:  I  have  tried  the  Blowers  black¬ 

berry  only  two  years,  and  that  in  a 
limited  way.  It  is  a  good  enough  grower 
and  apparently  quite  hardy,  but  it  does  not 
set  much  fruit  for  me.  I  shall  not  plant 
it  largely  until  it  proves  better  in  this 
respect.  The  old  Snyder  may  not  bo  the 
handsomest  or  biggest  berry,  but  it's  there 
when  it  comes  to  reliability  for  fruit,  no 
matter  how  cold  the  Winter  weather.  We 
never  lay  down  our  blackberry  or  raspberry 
bushes  in  W inter,  but  mulch  our  straw¬ 
berry  plants  with  straw.  Snyder  and  El¬ 
dorado  blackberries  are  quite  free  from 
rust  with  us.  .  g.  h.  m. 

Norwich.  NT.  Y. 


Children  Are 
Killed  by  Lightning 

•n  ^'ves  property  destroyed,  losses  reaching^ 
millions  are  sustained— just  because  we  do  not 
use  proper  protection  from  fire  losses.  Some  of  these 
losses  are  partially  made  up  by  insurance,  but  insurance 

rQfltl  AT  n  rn  .-nn  D  „  „  *  7 r  »  ' 


your  own  hands.'  "You  "carfsafeguard  youreelpandyour1  fam- 
|ly,  your  barns  and  stock  from  fire  dangers.  Not  onlv  that 
but  you  can  save  money  at  the  same  time— from  one-fourth 

n°  °  rnmc  ^haA  you  are  n,ow  Pay[n&  ou*  for  insurance 
T1S.;  T5a.tJ being  so>  what  excuse  can  you  offer  if  you 
fail  to  do  it,  and  there  should  follow  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Besides,  such  protection  as  we  offer  relieves  your  wire  and 
children  from  the  terror  of  fear  every  time  there  is  a  thunder 
storm.  Perhaps  you  have  that  fear  yourself. 

Know  this — three  out  of  four  fires  in  rural  districts  are 
caused  by  lightning.  Read  the  proof. 


We  Can  Guarantee  to  Protect  You 


THE  PROOF 

If  you  read  but  one 
parasraph  of  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  read  this  one: 
.  Report  of  111  fire 
insurance  companies 
show  2960  fire  losses  in 
one  year —  2165  were 
caused  by  lightning  — 
only  795  from  all  other 
causes  combined.  Think 
of  it— 3  to  1.  That  is 
what  we  would  save 
you  from. 


from  lightning.  We  have  the  proof, 
clearly  demonstrating  that  D.  &  S.  Light- 
mng  System  will  not  only  protect,  but 
you  can  secure  fire  insurance  at  a  saving 
of  one-fourth  to  one-half  present  rates. 

D.  Cl  S.  System 
is  Not  Expensive 

They  are  put  up  by  our  men  trained  and 
experienced  in  the  work — not  by  men 
who  are  the  lightning  rod  agent  kind. 
Ueta  D.  &  S.  System  which  lasts  forever, 
costs  you  hardly  any  more  than  inferior 
2  DODD  &  STRUTHERS, 


.  - ,  r.v-w.v»v**l,VI  V/Ul  VUlll- 

pany ,  is  the  only  scientist  since  Franklin 
who  has  made  a  scientific  and  practical 
study  of  lightning.  The  D.  &  S.  system  is 
the  result  of  his  scientific  discoveries. 

We  have  several  books  on  lightning 
and  lightning  protection  which  will  give 
you  facts  and  figures.  A  request  will 
bring  them.  Destructive  spring  storms 
will  soon  be  here.  Find  out  now  how 
you  can  be  safe  from  loss. 

Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Soaking  Seed  Potatoes. 

I  have  met  with  marked  success  in  soak¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes  to  prevent  scab.  Raised 
.300  bushels  per  acre  this  year  on  land  that 
four  years  ago  would  not  grow  oats  big 
enough  to  cut,  and  clover  would  not  come. 
I  have  accomplished  it  by  stable  manure, 
lime,  intense  cultivation,  and  last  year 
plowed  under  a  good  crop  of  clover.  I  am 
going  to  sow  this  year  to  Alfalfa.  I  use 
one  pound  formaldehyde  to  30  gallons 
water.  I  plowed  up,  last  Fall,  an  acre  of 
Alfalta.  D  had  become  so  badly  infested 
with  dodder;  it  has  been  limed  heavily  but 
am  going  to  put  on  early  potatoes,  and 
follow  with  Alfalfa  again.  I  have  no  fear 
of  scab,  as  I  shall  soak  my  seed.  Keep 
after  the  fakers,  and  the  farmers  who  do 
not  raise  Alfalfa.  e  p  t 

Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  50,000,000  ft.  of  NEW  LUMBER 

ahsoirute*y®  brand  new  and  Ur^-class^n^  e^p^rttcJlar*  '*??  ,tI?an  askpd  for  U  14  is 

,  lumber  mills  at  half  the  usual  prices  and  wtf  bought  50,000,000  feet  from 

lutely  no  possibility  for  you  to  go  wrong  in  this  mktte?  C  Ui?  bLnefil  of  a  There  ia  abso- 

offered  at  such  low  prices  as  we  ore sell it  ”*®E'  lffver  ,n  twenty  years  has  Lumber  been 

chance,  you  are  certainly  missing  a  splendid  opportunity14  w«  m°i I  UOt  jake  “^vantage  of  this 

price  to  your  railroad  shipping  rr0int.  PP  t  ty'  VVe  Wl11  9uote  you  freight  prepaid 

SEMI  LUMBER  BILL  FOB  ESTIMATE 

I  ^  ^225  a  It .  makes  no  difference 

the  building  material  line  and  it  is  good  materiii?  nnVbR,  i  T.  k  lnchAes  evervthin«  in 

I  do',atr  *  worth  of  merchandise  we  sell  is  cove  ed  hv  s  manufactured.  Every 

satisfied  customers  everywhere.  covered  by  a  binding  guarantee.  Thousands  of 

lab’ H% Apparatus?  Hardware  ^nc^^000  0?.  W°  kav0  “  complete  stock  of  Plumbing  Mater- 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 
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frost 

WIRE  FENCES 

A  quarter  of  a  century's  experience 
",  '!0lP3  us  In  deciding  the  proper  ma- 
terials  to  uso  and  proper  methods  of 

constructing. t  ie  heavy  weight  Woven 

Wire  and  Field  Erected  Fences  and 
steel  gates.  Catalog  Free.  Our  Prices 
mil  at  tract  you. 

_  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Dopt-  H.  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Cents  a  Rod 

For22-ln.  Hog  Fence;  15  3-4e  for 
26-lnch ;  18  3-lc  for  31-inch;  22c 
for  34-inch;  2oc  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1 .55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


^27%TWELDi 

Wf/HELDJ 


WEIGHT  DIFFEREIiCE  ? 


PERFECT  PENCE 


NOT  A  PERFECT 


Going  to  buy  a  fence?  Then 
^  ware  of  the  mistake  of  counting  waste  ^ 
wei*ght  as  strength.  Study  carefully  th^T^oints 
where  wire  meets  wire.  In  all  fences  with  wraps,  ties 
or  clamps  remember  that  every  ounce  of  wire  in  those  ^ 
yraPf>  ties  or  clamps  is  waste  wire,  dead  weight.  These 
bunglesome  holding  devices  add  nothing  whatever  to  strength, 
but  ^detract  from  appearance,  effectiveness  and  durability. 
You  know  that  you  have  to  pay  for  that  waste 
weight— also  you  pay  freight  on  waste  weight" 

Now  look  at  the 


“PITTSBURGH  PERFECT”  FENCE 

Not  an  Ounce  of  Waste  Weight  ! 

We!?,fd  at  .eve7  con*act  point-the  weld  is  even  stronger 
than  the  wire.  The  selling  price  of  any  other  fence  made  of  the  same  guage 

<s'">  “  the  ‘P.ttsburgh  Pi-rfect"  Fence  i.  gre.ter  tha„  the 

of  the  Pittsburgh  Perfect  Judge  the  strength  of  a  fence  by  the  size  of  the 

Z*£l'  I  a  f/nCe  W£h  Stay  Wires  as  ,arSe  as  Iine  wires— weaker  TtTy  wires 
make  a  weaker  fence.  Every  wire  in  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  is  of  open^earth 

midefn  73ndifefd  by  oufr.lmProved  process.  Insist  on  seeing  this  fence.  It  b 
made  m  73  different  styles  for  every  fence  purpose. 

Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Deadweight 


March  12, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DAFFODIL  GROWING  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Growing  Dutch  flowering  bulbs  on  a 
commercial  'scale  in  this  country  was 
commenced  about  eight  years  ago.  A 
company  was  organized  and  a  farm  pui- 
chased  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  the 
stock  planted  under  direction  of  an 
English  grower.  The  climate  and  soil 
of  tidewater  Virginia  is  ideal  for  grow¬ 
ing  bulbs,  especially  daffodils,  and  the 
big  clumps  of  these  bulbs  now  found  in 
most  old  and  even  abandoned  plantation 
homes  is  evidence  the  location  chosen 
was  most  suitable  to  the  purpose.  The 
best  paying  commercial  varieties  grown 
in  England  were  planted  here,  and  kinds 
used  were  mostly  Paper  White,  trumpet 
Major,  Double  Von  Sion,  Ornatus, 
Pheasant  Eye  and  Princeps.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
blooms  for  two  reasons.  First,  they 
were  not  packed  to  carry  well;  second, 
the  blooms  of  the  early  varieties  were 
too  short-stemmed  and  small  in  size.  It 
was  found  the  two  first  named  would 
come  up  and  bud  any  time  a  warm  spell 
occurred  in  Winter.  A  cold  snap  would 
freeze  them,  and  while  the  injury  to  the 
foliage  did  not  hurt  the  bulb,  it  was 
often  sufficient  to  prevent  the  maturing 
of  the  flower  bud,  and  bulbs  would  fail 
to  bloom  the  following  year.  The  Von 
Sion  in  this  climate  comes  yellowish 
green  and  is  worthless,  and  the  English 
grower  did  a  most  unwise  business  move 
in  selling  these  varieties  to  large  Ameri¬ 
can  bulb  dealers.  The  company  was  put 


are  succeeding  in  getting  their  bulbs  on 
the  market  in  increasing  quantity  each 
year,  and  the  future  will  see  Virginia- 
grown  stock  preferred  for  some  pur¬ 
poses.  and  such  varieties  as  we  can  grow 
will  find  a  ready  market. 

The  flower  season  opens  about  March 
1,  and  immense  quantities  are  shipped 
from  the  open  field.  One  large  grower  1 
last  Spring  shipped  50,000  blooms  in  a 
day.  We  do  not  pack  as  many  blooms  to  | 
the  box  as  the  English  growers,  and  send  ] 
you  a  photograph  of  our  box  below.  1  lie 
English  box  is  smaller,  and  we  think  they 
make  a  mistake  to  pack  so  close.  Our 
box  is  28  x  16  x  6  inches,  and  we  pack 
all  blooms  one  layer,  450  Emperor  or  600 
smaller  varieties  to  the  box.  1  he  blooms 
are  all  cut  without  foliage  (which  would 
injure  bulbs)  and  tied  25  to  a  bunch, 
using  a  spread-out  fan  style,  with  all 
blooms  facing  one  way,  so  the  bunches 
pre  quickly  dropped  in  the  packing  box, 
and  carry  well  without  injury. 

Returns  have  been  most  erratic.  Last 
Spring  a  shipment  to  Philadelphia,  to  a 
leading  commission  house,  netted  five 
cents  per  100  blooms.  New  York  City 
was  not  much  better  until  about  Easter 
week  when  they  netted  about  75  cents 
per  100.  These  cities  were  so  badly  over¬ 
loaded  we  sent  most  of  our  cut  flowers 
to  Chicago  and  Pittsburg,  and  returns 
were  generally  good.  We  also  have  a 
nice  increasing  trade  with  northern  cities, 
and  we  believe  there  is  a  grand  opening 
to  supply  the  blooms  at  popular  retail 
prices  before  the  local  season  gives 
blooms  on  bulbs  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  We  read  in  “Collier’s  Weekly” 
of  a  special  train  carrying  field-grown 
cut  flowers  from  Italy  to  northern  cities 
of  Europe,  and  value  of  these  cut  flowers 
was  over  a  million  dollars  annually.  So 
there  seem  to  be  immense  possibilities  in 
this  field,  but  it  requires  experienced 


DAFFODIL  FLOWERS  PACKED  FOR  SHIPMENT. 


into  receiver’s  hand  last  year,  and  stock 
has  been  resold  twice  at  practically 
nominal  figures.  This  very  large  stock 
has  a  big  per  cent  of  undesirable  bulbs, 
and  all  the  rest  are  not  commercially 
salable  until  taken  up  and  replanted. 

Other  growers  came  and  located  in  the 
State  and  have  had  various  success.  One 
has  withdrawn  and  moved  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  leaving  three  located  at  Norfolk, 
Richmond  and  Emporia.  These  growers 
have  discarded  most  of  the  kinds  grown 
by  the  pioneer  company  of  Petersburg, 
and  the  varieties  most  profitable  are 
Emperor,  Empress,  Sir  Watkin,  Prin¬ 
ceps  and  Grandee;  all  large  trumpet 
varieties,  which  are  more  salable,  and 
in  best  demand  for  cut  flowers.  Ornatus, 
Barrii  Conspicuus,  Mrs.  Langtry  and  all 
varieties  of  these  types,  or  short  trumpet 
style,  are  easily  grown,  but  flowers  and 
bulbs  bring  lower  prices  and  are  slower 
to  sell.  We  started  five  years  ago  with 
a  small  experimental  plot,  and  have 
increased  as  fast  as  possible  by  replant¬ 
ing  stock  and  using  returns  from  flower 
sales  and  large  bulbs  to  get  more  stock. 
We  have  made  mistakes,  and  have  a  nice 
stock  of  Double  Von  Sion  which  are 
used  to  naturalize  a  cow  pasture,  as  we 
would  not  sell  them.  It  is  hard  to  get 
good  customers  and  when  we  get  them  it 
is  cheaper  to  treat  them  so  they  have  no 
desire  to  leave  us,  than  to  go  hunting  for 
a  new  crop  as  some  people  do  business. 
We  have  a  large  field  of  Golden  Spur 
which  has  run  out  instead  of  improving, 
and  to  fill  some  orders  last  Fall  we 
bought  imported  bulbs  rather  than  to 
send ’out  inferior  stock,  as  we  figured  we 
could  stand  the  money  lo  s  better  than 
lose  our  reputation.  The  present  growers 


3  H.  P. 


The  Elbridge 
“GEM” 

Saves  the  Wages 
of  a  Hired  Man 


Pumps  your  water,  runs  your  cream  separator, 
grinds  your  grain,  runs  your  feed  cutter,  saws  your 
wood,  cheaper  and  t>etter  than  any  other  power 
known,  BECAUSE — 

It  is  simple  to  operate — only  three  moving  parts: 
air-cooled— no  pump  to  set  out  of  order:  no  water 
to  freeze:  made  from  best  materials  possible  to 
obtain.  Guaranteed  Forever. 

Information  Booklet  Free 

ELBRIDGE  ENGINE  CO. 


20S  Culver  Road 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Get  our  FREE  Books  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Your  Farm 

r  The  Business  Farmer  doesn’t  sell  out 

and  buy  new  lauds.  1  lo  makes  his  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing.  .  .  ,. 

Get  onr  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 
crops  and  more  profits. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  an  investment  that’s  bound  to  pay.  Thou- 
sands  have  proved  it.  So  can  you. 

HAT— Nitrate  of  Soda,  need  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  hai 
Increased  the  yield  of  barn-cured  Hay  1000  lbs. 
COEN— Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lbs  to  the  acre, 
will  increase  the  yield  of  corn  280  pounds  of  grain. 
ALFALFA—  Nitrate  of  Soda  la  also  highly  successful 
in  starting  Alfalfa  right. 

Special  directions  and  books  on  the  crops  you 
are  interested  in — free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  book  or  books  Today 

Dr.Wm.  S.  Myers,  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 
John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St,.  New  York 


yourakown  Compressed  Air 

Sp'raying'  Outfit 

You  can  make  it  at  home  with  material  purchased  in 
the  open  market.  Our  40-page  Instruction  Catalog 
Tells  you  how  to  do  it 
Tells  you  where  to  get  every  part 
Tells  what  each  part  costs 
Tells  you  how  to  operate 
I  Catalog  shows  every  part,  and  the  completed  outfit. 
It  gives  formulas  and  instructions  for  mixingand 
applying  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  and  also  a  full  and  complete  spray 
calendar  as  compiled  and  approved  by  the  Ohio 
State  Experiment  Station  for  1209.  Up-to-date  plans 
for  central  or  mixing  stations  for  Bordeaux  and 
lime-sulphur.  Our  plan  has  stood  the  test  ot  ten 
years’  service.  It  is  in  use  by  the  largestpeach  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  Its  capacity  is  unlimited.  Suit¬ 
able  for  orchard  of  10  acres  or  1,000.  It  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  steep  hill  sides  or  soft  ground  where  no 
other  power  sprayer  can  be  used. 

Catalog  Giving  Full  Information,  postpaid,  fr.J.OO 
PIERCE- LOOP  SPRAYER  CO.,  North  East,  Pa. 

6000’S  “S/S58  SOAP  No.  3 

Bc3i  for  spraying  trees,  plants  and  shrubs  for 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Protects  berries,  small  fruits,  flowers,  grapes,  cab¬ 
bages,  etc.,  from 

WHITE  ELY 

and  all  parasites  and  insects.  Contains  active  ferti¬ 
lizers.  No  salt,  sulphur,  mineral  oils  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  to  harm  soil  or  trees. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  State 
Experiment  Stations. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

945  No.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia  


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


growers  and  shippers  and  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  manager  to  get  any  results.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  the  right  man,  and  any 
bright  person  who  likes  the  business  can 
succeed  in  being  the  right  man.  It  also 
needs  ■some  capital  to  put  the  farm  on  a 
paying  basis.  We  grow  largely  of  Em¬ 
peror  and  Sir  Watkin  daffodils  and 
others  in  quantity,  but  were  shy  of  de¬ 
pending  on  one  kind  of  bulbs  and  added 
paeonies,  Spanish  Iris,  and  late  tulips, 
so  in  case  of  glut,  poor  sale,  or  crop 
failure  we  could  get  a  fair  average  return 
for  the  season,  and  extend  our  shipping 
season  from  March  first  to  July  first, 
which  is  desirable  to  keep  your  trained 
help  at  profitable  work  and  supply  your 
trade  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 


Virginia. 


R.  G. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Spray*  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


MR  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  ]Tj  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  ot  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reterence. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R,  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


,IT  MTS  TO  SPBAT  * 

,  The  Iron  Ape  4-row  Sprayer •gives 
perfect  Batin  faction-  Puts  solution 
|  lust  where  needed  and  in  fog-lik® 
1  mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 

I  high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  ofvine.effectuallykilling  bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach-  -> 
ment.  Write  for  free 
1  catalog  illustratr* 
ling  thiB  and 
1  other  Iron 
Age  toolfi. 


Guaranteed  for  10  years 


We  have  paid  over  to  the  National  Surety 
Company  of  New  York  sufficient  money  to 
justify  them  in  issuing  a  guarantee  bond 
with  every  roll  of  Congo  Roof  ng  which  we 
sell.  In  other  words,  the  Surety  Co.  guar¬ 
antees  to  make  good  our  guarantee,  so  you 
get  double  protection.  _ 

The  guarantee  bond  says  in  effect  that 
— If  your  2  or  3  ply  Congo  Roof  wears  out 
in  less  than  ten  years,  you  are  entitled  to  a 
new  roof  without  charge. 

Surely  you  will  prefer  a  roofing  which 
we  stand  ready  to  hack  up  in  this  way  as 
against  one  whose  maker  is  only  willing  to 
say  that  it  “should  last”  ten  years,  but 
dares  not  back  it  up. 

Write  us  for  a  copy  of  this  guarantee 
and  we  will  send  it  to  you  free;  and  if  your 
lawyer  can  find  any  loop-hole  in  it  for  us, 
we  would  like  to  know  it. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


y/hen 


!*I1*A< 


You  could  become  independent 
on  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  farm. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  delight¬ 
ful,  no  long  winters  or  severe 
droughts.  Convenient  markets, 
good  schools  and  churches. 

Write  for  booklet  written 
by  a  western  man,  giving  full 
information,  and  special  home- 
seeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Genl  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Jlir  Line,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Prompt  Shipment*.  Write  to  day  for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO  •J  Chemist*^ 

-  *(>  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPRA 


Use  a  pump  that  lasts 
and  drives  the  spray 
mixture  home, 
arnes  All-Brass  Perfection 
Bucket  Spray  Pump 
is  the  best  made  for  efficient  work. 

Made  of  seamless  brass,  no 
threads.  Easily  taken  apart.  Price,  (including 
3-ft.  rubber  hose  and  2  nozzles)  Only  93,00. 

Barnes  Double  Acting  Barrel  Pump 

All  l>ms«  working  perts  In  cootiket  with  liquid-  Throws  llqttid 
vith  iniitan  force;  one  »troke  of  hntxile  easterns  sprnj  -  minute, 
udotsi.  A  marvel  amors  high  gr»d«  Bpryert.  Vomplrte  stith 
“ft.  face,  and  Vermorel  noiele.  I9-0C.  With  t-o  leeds  hoee  and 

Vermorei  noxzl®,  f  10.00. 

We  reaVs  over  300  styles  and  sites  of  pumps.  Write  for  FKLE 
catalog. 

BARNES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.22,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Pumps  Water  by  Water  Pressure 

For  supplying  running  water  in  country  homes, 
summer  hotels  and.  for  irrigation  purposes  on  farms,  a 

NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC  RAM 

Is  the  ideal  system.  Pumps  water  without 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue  AG  Rl*d  estimate. 

NIAGARA  HTDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
140NassauSt.,N.T.  Factory,  Chester, Pa. 


Nozzle  Strainer 
Prevents  Cloggine 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S 


RIDE’S  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  Insect  Destroyer 

the  greatest  remedy  ever  discovered  against 
San  Jose  Seale.  It  not  only  kills  scale  but 
cleanses  the  trees  and  vines.  One  pound  can 
will  make  26  gallons  solution,  lo  get  best 
results,  spray  early  in  spring  or  late  ml  all. 
Price,  60c.  lb.  Testimonials  and  circular  furnished 
on  application.  Patent  protected. 

Room  165,  1001  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


r>/xD  CAT  TT  —Large  casks,  capacity  about 
rUlV  OxYJLfJC/  2f>0  gallons,  suitable  for 
cisterns  and  watering  tubs.  *2.50  each.  LAUTZ 
BROS.  &  OO.,  Main  &  Hanover  Sts..  Buffalo.  X.  1  ■ 

IOO-GALLON  CYPRESS 

■VWMail#  For  s  oringwa 
I  UeTR.  ter.forsca.ding 
and  salting  and 
many  other  purposes.  Can 
furnish  with  tight  cover  mak¬ 
ing  it  suitable  fo’  spraying, 
for  $3.00  additional  We  make 
all  other  size  Tanks  In  any 
shape,  for  all  putpeses.  Steel 
Towers  to  elevate  'tanks. 
Bells,  Wind  Mills,  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  GasolineEngines, 
Goods  guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  money  back. 

the  BA™°RE  Co., 


32  S.  LIBERTY  STREET, 


BALTIMORE,  MD 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

a  L  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams"  N  Y  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  now  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oi'  ^He  calls  It  Fowdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to.nake  a  paint  weather  proof ,11  « 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  .  ind 

anv  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  an 
fooVs  like  Oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 

‘““write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Bice,  Manuf’r.,27  North 
a*  Adams  N.  Y„  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  n  y 
dollars.  Wrlto  to-day. 


1910. 

VARIATIONS  IN  YORK  IMPERIAL 
APPLES. 

The  accompanying  illustrations.  Figs. 
125  and  126,  show  extreme  cases  of  varia¬ 
bility  in  normal  apples  picked  from  the 
same  tree  and  of  approximately  the 
same  weight.  Further,  they  were  picked 
from  a  tree  which  was  propagated  from 
scions  selected  to  obviate  this  very  thing 
—the  tendency  of  the  variety  to  bear 
irregularly-shaped  fruit.  Of  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  commercially  grown,  the 
York  Imperial  probably  has  "the  great¬ 
est  tendency  in  this  direction.  So  great 
is  this  tendency  and  so  great  may  be 
the  variation  that  the  question  of  box 
packing  this  variety,  if  it  should  ever  be 
attempted,  would  prove  a  difficult  propo¬ 
sition  under  the  present  standards.  It 
is  the  one  undesirable  quality  of  this 
otherwise  very  excellent  commercial  va¬ 
riety  f  r  the  southern  section  of  the 


the  RURAL  tStEW-YOUetCHtR. 


tioned.  But  in  graftage,  sex  does  not 
enter  in  and  the  problem  is  a  different 
one.  In  seed  selection  we  attempt  to 
hx  a  characteristic  or  group  of  char¬ 
acteristics  derived  from  two  parents 
Enough  sexual  union.  In  bud  selection 
we  attempt  to  fix  certain  characteristics 
which  are  not  the  direct  result  of  sexual 
union.  Whether  these  non-sexual  va¬ 
riations  may  or  may  not  be  transmitted 
(fixed)  depends  probably  upon  many 
circumstances,  two  important  ones  of 
which  are :  ( 1 )  Is  this  particular  char¬ 
acteristic,  of  fruitfulness  for  example, 
caused  by  favorable  external  conditions 
such  as  food,  moisture,  etc.,  or  (2)  Is 
this  tendency  to  fruitfulness  due  to  some 
internal  cellular  structure  peculiar  to 
itself  or  which  has  been  handed  down 
through  asexual  propagation  from  some 
parent  tree,  branch  or  bud  having  this 
characteristic?  If  the  former,  we  should 
expect  no  transference  of  the  character- 
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VARIATION  IN  YORK  IMPERIAL  APPLE.  Fig.  125. 


apple  belt.  So  striking  is  this  peculiar¬ 
ity  that  attempts  were  early  made  in  the 
South  Mountain  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  this  variety  originated,  to  secure 
by  bud  selection  a  race  of  trees  which 
would  bear  more  uniform  fruit. 

The  orchards  of  Tyson  Brothers  in 
Adams  County,  Pa.,  are  notable  ex¬ 
amples  of  consistent  efforts  by  private 
parties  to  improve  a  strain  of  a  variety 
of  apples  by  bud  selection.  Twelve 
years  ago  they  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
large  commercial  orchard  of  the  variety 
named  above,  but  recognized  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  having  the  fruit  as  uniform  in 
shape  as  possible.  They  alreadv  had  a 
small  bearing  orchard  of  this  "variety, 
and  in  this  orchard  two  trees  stood  out 
prominently,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
uniformity  of  their  fruit,  but  also  for 
their  unusual  productiveness.  It  was 
decided  that  all  future  plantings  should 
be  propagated  from  these  two  individ¬ 
uals.  Not  being  willing  to  trust  this 
important  work  to  other  hands,  they 
grew  their  own  stock  in  their  own 
nurseries  and  planted  in  all  about  8,000 
trees. 

.  This  young  orchard  bore  its  first  crop 
of  consequence  last  Fall  (1909),  and  the 
accompanying  illustrations  show  the  re¬ 
sult  so  far  as  uniformity  of  shape  of 
fruit  is  concerned.  As  to  fruitfulness,  it 
is  too  early  to  determine  the  results. 
The  particular  tree  from  which  these 
specimens  were  taken  bore  2l/2  barrels 
of  first  class  fruit  last  Fall  when  only 
nine  years  old.  The  orchard,  however, 
has  had  the  best  of  care,  is  ideally  lo¬ 
cated,  and  whatever  excess  in  aggregate 
yield  this  orchard  may  have  shown  over 
similar  orchards  from  unselected  buds 


'•'tic.  If  the  latter  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  characteristic  will  be 
transmitted. 

.  In  the  vegetable  world  the  bud  and 
not  the  plant  is  the  unit.  Every  bud 
differs  from  every  other  bud  and  has 
the  potential  power  of  producing  a  plant 
similar  to  the  one  upon  which  it  grew. 
Occasionally  a  bud  or  branch  differs  so 
much  from  its  fellow  that  the  variation 
js  conspicuously  apparent.  The  tree 
“sports,"  as  the  horticulturists  say. 
Many  new  varieties  arise  in  this  way. 
The  nectarine  is  simply  a  smooth¬ 
skinned  peach,  the  result  of  a  sporting 
bud.  The  King  grape  is  a  bud  sport  of 
the  Concord.  Both  reproduce  their  kind 
when  propagated  by  budding  or  from 
cuttings.  If  then,  the  more  fruitful  tree 
is  the  result  of  a  bud  variation  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  sport  or  mutant,  we  may  expect 
it  to  transmit  that  characteristic  to  its 
asexual  posterity,  but  if  it  is  due  to  ex¬ 
ternal  influences  only,  then  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  transmitted. 

In  the  case  mentioned  above,  viz.,  the 
failure  to  transmit  the  characteristic  of 
uniform  shape,  it  is  evident  that  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  non-uniformity  is  inherent  in 
the  \aiiety.  Such  tendencies  are  aug¬ 
mented,  as  was  early  pointed  out  by 
Darwin,  by  excess  of  food  supply.  It  is 
quite  possible  then  that  the  trees  from 
which  these  orchards  were  propagated, 
not  being  so  well  cared  for  or  because 
of  sonic  other  reason,  received  a  less 
bountiful  supply  of  food  material  and, 
though  capable  of  bearing  large  crops  of 
fruit,  the  tendency  to  irregularity  of  the 
individual  fruits  was  less  stimulated  than 
m  the  younger,  highly  fed  trees.  In 
other  words,  regular  shaped  fruit  in 


DIFFERENT  SHAPES— ALL  FROM  SAME  BUD.  Fig.  126. 


may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  su¬ 
perior  orchard  management.  It  is  true, 
lowever,  that  while  the  majority  of  the 
trees  bore  heavily  there  was  great  varia- 
tion  in  this  tendency  with  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  trees,  under  seemingly 
identical  conditions,  which  bore  little  or 
no  fruit.  It  will  take  a  series  of  sea¬ 
sons  to  determine  what  advantage,  if 
an-v ’  vvas  gained  so  far  as  fruitfulness  is 
concerned,  and  since  there  are  no  check 
oichards  of  unselected  trees  under  iden¬ 
tical  conditions,  it  can  never  be  accur¬ 
ately  estimated.  So  far  as  uniformity  of 
,  i u it  is  concerned  the  selection  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  without  avail. 

isolated  observations  of  this  kind  do 
Ji"t  prove  absolutely  the  unreliability  of 
hud  selection  as  a  means  of  improving 
plants.  In  fact,  there  are  records  which 
seem  to  prove  that  it  is  not  without 
beneficial  results  and  is  growing  in 
,WI?y  then  these  differences? 
oeed  selection,  has  been  practiced  for 
juries  and  its  effect  in  fixing  profit¬ 
able  and  productive  strains  is  unques- 


this  instance  was  the  result  of  external 
conditions  rather  than  an  inherent  ten¬ 
dency. 

The  failure  of  bud  selection  in  many 
instances  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  too  little  attention  is  given  the 
selection  of  the  parent  and  its  relation 
to  its  environment.  That  one  Baldwin 
tree  bears  a  large,  highly-colored  apple 
and  another  bears  a  small,  dull-colored 
one  may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of  a 
difference  in  external  conditions,  such  as 
food  supply,  light,  moisture,  etc.,  even 
in  the  same  orchard.  1  he  only  certain 
way  to  determine  this  is  by  testing.  If 
the  desired  characteristics  are  transmit¬ 
ted  to  a  number  of  offspring  grown 
under  varying  conditions,  then  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  they  will  always  be. 
It  not,  bud  selection  from  that  tree  is 
useless.  In  practice,  however,  bud  selec¬ 
tion  should  not  be  abandoned  as  a 
means  of  improving  varieties.  It  can 
do  no  harm,  and  may  result  in  much 
g0°d-  _  „  W.  J.  WRIGHT. 

Penn.  State  College. 


On  Free  Trial 


NO  MONEY  IN 

.  ,  ,  -  - - ADVANCE.  No 

bank  deposit.  Shipped  to  you  at  dealers1 
wholesale  prices.  We  pay  freight. 


THE  HURST  POTATO  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 

This  Machine 
Sprays  Anything 

Potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards,  truck,  etc. 
Cheap  ni  price,  light,  strong  and  durable. 
High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes 
easy,  as  it  is  well-balauced.  Vapor  spray: 
prevents  blight,  scab,  rot  and  bugs. 
Doubles  your  crop.  Brass  ball-valves, 
brass  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years. 

SHIPPED  ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Without  a-cant-in-advance.  Test  these 
sprayors  with  your  money  in  your  pocket, 

and  then  if  you  buy,  pav  us  out  of  the 
extra  profit.  Don’t  pay  the  deal¬ 
er’s  profit,  but  order  direct  from 
us  and  get  wholesale  prices.  The 
Hurst  Horse-Power  Spraver  „ 
(shown  below)  is  for  large  fruit,  - 
grape  and  potato  growers.  “  No 
tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for 
this  king  of  sprayers.”  Fitz  -  All 
Barrel  Sprayer  fits  any  barrel  or  tank. 
Furnished  plain,  on  barrel  or  on  wheels. 
High  pressure,  perfect  agitation,  easy  to 
operate.  Brass  ball  valves,  plunger, 
automatic  strainer,  etc.  Write  to-day 
and  tell  us  which 
machine  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in— and  you’ll 
get  our  Catalog  of  all¬ 
kinds- of- sprayers  ($3 
to$ioo),  spraying- 
guide,  and  special 
free  sprayer  offer  for 
first  in  each  locality 
this  season.  Do  it 
now. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co. 

285  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Best  Spray  Pump 

Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Not  too  heavy  for  low  bushes.  Sprays  quick¬ 
est  and  best.  Does  the  work  in  half  the  time 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always  ready.  Used 
with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank.  Easts  a  lifetime. 
No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear  out,  or  make 
trouble. 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5  Years.  Price  $4.00. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  try  it.  Our 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  send  our  illus¬ 
trated  circular  showing  how  this  pump  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

94  Main  Street  Marysville.  O. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

I  xnd  do  whitewashing  in  most  effectual,  economic!? 
BRoVrrs’  Slti3flotioa  guaranteed  if  you  uao 

Ihand  or 

T  POWER  _ _ 

INo.  1,  shown  here,  ia  fltted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle— 

I  doea  work  of  a  ordinary  aprayera.  Endorsed  hr  Ex- 
Jperlment  Stations  and  3n  ',00: 1  others.  40  atrloa 
Baizes  and  pricos  in  our  FREE  HOOK —  also  valuabla 
[aprayingguido.  Write  poatal  now. 

THE  E*  BROWN  company 

—  28  Jay  St.,  Recheater,  N.  Y. 


Auto-Sprays 


Scaie-Glean 
Kills  Scale 


Scale-Clean  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  remedy  for  San  Jose 
Scale— use  one  part  to  lfi  parts 
water.  Recommended  by  prom¬ 
inent  growers  and  authorities. 
r„.,„„n,  14  UI4>  w  cts-  Per  Kallon  in  barrel  lots. 

Everyone  It  Hits  My  uonckntkvi'ki>  ume-sui,- 

..  w  ,  I’liUR  SOLUTION,  high  test,  beats 

the  home  made  kind.  Mix  with  cold  water:  use 
any  time;  doesn’t  crystallize.  $9  per  barrel, 
booklets  describing  both— free. 

J.  A.  C0CKI.IN,  POMONA  FARMS,  Siddonsburg,  Pa 


“Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Li  me  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 


CHESTER  COUNTY 
9  N.  High  Street, 


CHEMICAL  CO., 

Wost  Chester,  Pa* 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AMD  BEST.  IT  HAS  HO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  mnn.v  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Sprai  iiig 
Compound  will  make  sixteen  gallons  of  spray 

Terms: — In  bbl.  lots  (50  gal.)  80e.  per  gnl. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hal.  the  Peach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  They  will  celt 
you  there  is  nothing  better 

1  THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSOH  CO.,  Box  R,  MANCHESTER.  CONN. 


GRASSELLI  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

rl,liia  incAfiltAwIrt  J  c  ,i  a.  *  •  .  .  . 


4™  Jra  of  IILCrc?n,I8,’W  W,TH  G0°?  STAKING  (frAUT!™. IttStoinfte,' 

adul,er“"t  « lncrt 

GRASSELLI  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

New^OTk^HTilFpTiTiQ^isrn^ri^g^^fw7  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
contain  a^ighe^per^iftfof^ solution?  umtovm'  but  if  was  found  to  alao 
The  ev!dVenceLundiVsputabre?ed  88,7  Grasselli  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  the  BEST? 

G rassel  1  f  r dm e S^u ffd rur1  Sol u t i cm  ?  a  greatGr  Value  for  money  expended  when  you  bur 

prOTop  ^  deliveries^  Grassed  I?  ifime^luiphur^olutior^as^W'^l^^A^eiM^  oLLeacf.  mak° 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  New  York'  Boston  Chicago 


u  INTELLIGENT  SPRAYING 
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m  Tiumy .  kjpiayiujj  was  omiuea  tnis  year. 

SCALECIDE” 

:  in  three  years  than  Lime-Snlr>hnr  and  “J _ ••  j.-j  •  a  .  ...  „  .  . 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

for  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let’us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day 
YVe  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on  • 

Electro  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 
Bordeaux  Pulp 
Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 
Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Sulphur 
Fertilizers 

Pruning  shears,  knives, 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COHPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Factory;  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 
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From  the  New  England  Homestead  for  the  Week  Ending  February  26,  1910 

America’s  Greatest  Corn  Yield 

Keen  Interest  in  Corn  Growing  in  New  England-What  Other  Parts  of  the  Country  Have  Accomplished 
Some  Magnificent  Records  of  Corn  Yield  on  Old  Soils-A  Massachusetts  Inqmrer  Answered- 

Interesting  Features  Outlined— -Heavy  Manuring  for  Best  Results 


Recently  I  saw  an  article  in  The  New  England 
Homestead  where  the  editor  attended  the  corn 
husking  at  the  Brewer  farm,  and  where  he  states 
that  the  yield  w-as  127  bushels  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  how  anyone 
knows  that  the  yield  was  as  indicated.  1  would 
go  a  long  distance  to  see  100  bushels  shelled  corn, 
honest  measure,  grown  on  an  acre  of  land  in  New 
England.  One  cannot  tell  the  yield  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March,  when  the  corn  is  cured  out.  unless 
it  be  kiln-dried.  I  am  something  of  a  sceptic,  and 
believe,  with  the  late  R.  N.  Oakman,  there  was 
never  100  bushels  shelled  corn,  honest  measure, 
produced  on  an  acre  of  New  England  soil. — H.  C. 
Haskell,  Franklin  County,  Mass. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Haskell  questions 
the  report  on  yields  of  corn.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  average  for  the  Lnited  States  is  only  about 
26  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  farmers  in  general  con¬ 
sider  a  crop  of  100  bushels  ear  corn  to  the  acre  a 
mighty  good  one.  in  this  connection,  however,  let 
it  be  recalled  that  back  in  1889  was  produced  the 
prize  acre  of  corn  ever  grown  in  America.  This 
nrize  acre  gave  255  bushels  shelled  corn  as  it  came 
from  the  field.  But  this  was  the  green  weight,  the 
product  being  field  dried.  Therefore,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Barney,  under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  McBryde, 
director  of  the  South  Carolina  station,  analyzed  a 


fair  sample  of  the  corn  and  found  it  contained  nnly 
15  %  water.  Therefore,  the  255  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  actual^  contained  217  bushels  dry  matter  in 
the  kernels  without  any  water  -whatsoever.  On 
the  customary  basis  of  10%  water  for  thoroughly 
crib-cured  old  corn,  or  kiln-dried  corn,  the  yield 
was  229  bushels  shelled  corn  from  a  single  acre. 

Remember  this  crop  was  raised  by  Z.  J.  Drake, 
of  Marlboro  County.  S.  C.,  in  1889.  He  received 
$500  in  gold  from  American  Agriculturist,  the 
journal  which  originated  and  conducted  the  con¬ 
test,  and  a  similar  sum  was  given  him  by  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  second  largest  crop  grown  in  that  remark¬ 
able  contest  was  by  Alfred  Rose,  of  ates  County , 
N.  Y.  His  yield  was  15,898  pounds  corn  on  the 
ear,  averaging  26%  cob,  or  213  bushels  shelled 
corn,  green  weight,  or  191  bushels  crib  cured,  and 
174  bushels  actual  dry  matter.  This  contest 
attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  has  since  been 
quoted  freely  by  leading  authorities  of  America. 
There  were  several  contestants  who  hai  vested  moie 
than  100  bushels  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

Great  care  was  exercised  to  see  that  everything 
was  straight,  that  areas  were  correct  and  figures 
accurate.  For  instance,  the  prize  acre  of  Mr. 
Drake  was  surveyed  June  20  by  W.  B.  Alford,  a 


legal  surveyor  and  also  a  trial  justice,  who  took 
oath  that  the  plot  was  measured  by  an  accurate 
Gunter’s  chain,  and  was  296.48  feet  long,  and  14. 
feet  wide,  containing  43,560  square  feet,  or  an 
exact  acre.  The  boundaries  were  marked  by  stakes 
firmly  driven  in  the  ground,  but  this  precaution 
was  hardly  necessary,  as  no  other  corn  was  grown 
in  the  vicinity,  the  acre  standing  by  itself.  The 
harvesting  was  done  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  representative  farmers,  including  J.  C. 
Campbell,  G.  B.  Dunn,  J.  W.  Reynolds,  J.  J.  Tart 
and  dozens  of  others.  The  acre  was  first  measured 
and  found  to  be  of  the  dimensions  given.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  of  the  care  taken  at  that  time,  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  American 
Agriculturist  verified  records  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  was  straight.  Farmers  and  others  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  see  this  remarkable 
crop  of  corn,  and  it  was  a  seven-day  wonder  in  the 
South. 

In  the  light  of  this  data,  Mr.  Haskell  and  others 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  figures  given  out  by 
Mr.  Brewer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  named 
has  a  long  way  to  go  before  he  equals  the  record 
of  Mr.  Drake.  Although  given  previously  in  these 
columns,  these  facts  are  reprinted  with  the  belief 
they  will  interest  many  farmers. 


American  Agriculturist  Corn  Contest 

Described  in  “The  Book  of  Corn,”  Pages  353-359.  Orange  Judd  &  Company.  Under  direction  of  Herbert  Mynck. 


BUSHELS  (CRIB  CURED). 

239 


TOTAL  EXPENSE. 

$264 


NET  EXPENSE  PER  BUSHEL. 

44  cents 


First  Crop,  Z.  J.  Drake,  Marlborough  Co.,  S.  C. 

BUSHELS  (GREEN  WEIGHT). 

YtelH  oti0  ori-e  255  - 

’  .  cnA  n  Mini  nutated  Guano.  1,800  lbs.  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  400  lbs.  Bone  and  Acid 

Fertilizer  and  manure  used  on  one  acre :  FOOObushe^  stable  f^rtUiier  in  addition  to  the  stable  manure.  Variety  corn,  Southern  White  Dent. 

Phosphate  Top  dressing  in  May:  400  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  I  otal,  7,400  lbs.  fertilizer 


BUSHELS  (CRIB  CURED). 

191 


TOTAL  EXPENSE. 

$62 


NET  EXPENSE,  PER  BUSHEL. 

16  cents 


No  stable  manure.  Soil,  Sandy  loam.  Variety  corn, 


Second  Crop,  Alfred  Rose,  Yates  County,  New  York. 

Yield,  one  acre, 

Fertilizers  used  on  one  acre :  800  lbs.  Mapes  Com  Manure  alone. 

Early  Mastodon. — From  The  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  45  Crops  m  ail. 

Crops  213,  119,  and  95  bushels  each;  Grown  on  one  measured  acre  exclusively  with  the  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

pounds^er^eL?™^ 

rlPe  no tciount  of  botftom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  twenty  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn 

The  LARGEST  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  OTHER  THAN  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  BUSHELS 
(chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

Some  large  crops  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure,  and  reported  in  the  Agricultural  Press 

4  040  blels  of  corn  (  cars)  on  less  than  4)4  acres,  equal  to  233)4  bushels,  or  116#  bushels  shelled  ecru,  per  acre,  grown  on  farm 

°f  Too  pounds  ^per*  acre.  150.  bushels  (shelled)  with  600  pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  over 

fiVetiTght  bushels  on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used 

but  Toun^orMapes  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled  corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer,  same  quantity,  489 

2-»58 " <«“*> »“ 16 acres- o,,iy Mapes (80° pom,ds 

per  acre)  used. — Connecticut  Farmer.  #  # 

Corn  a  Renovating  Crop. — From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

having  field  left  clean  and  free  of  weeds. 


The 


Descriptive  pamphlet  for  1910—“  The  Mapes  Manures  and  How  to  Use  Them 
Smafd  Fruits,  IntluLg^S,  ™ 

MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


CO., 


See  Advertisement,  page  273,  The  Kukal  New-Yobkeb, 


March  5th— PRIZE  CROPS  OF  POTATOES. 


1910. 


CURRANT  CULTURE. 

The  Entire  Story. 

In  this  particular  section  currant  grow¬ 
ing  was  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
years  ago,  but  of  late  years  but  very 
few  of  the  farms  have  any  bushes. 
There  came  seasons  of  low  prices,  and 
that,  together  with  the  arrival  of  several 
insect  pests  undoubtedly  discouraged 
many.  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  currants 
grown  fifty  years  ago  and  now.  The 
“Dutch”  currant  was  the  variety  then 
grown.  They  were  very,  very  small  in 
size,  and  it  was  an  arduous  task  to  reap 
them.  Next  came  the  Cherry  currant, 
a  much  larger  berry,  and  of  late  years 
the  Fay  has  been  largely  grown.  There 
have  since  sprung  up  several  good  vari¬ 
eties  that  will  undoubtedly  take  place 
of  the  Fay,  for  while  the  berries  of  the 
latter  are  of  good  size  and  productive¬ 
ness,  it  has  the  bad  habit  of  spreading 
close  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  hard  to 
cultivate  close  to  the  bushes.  Where 
no  mulch  is  used  under  the  bushes,  the 
berries  lie  in  the  dirt.  Packing  for 
market  has  undergone  changes  too.  At 
first  the  currants  were  packed  in  the 
round  wooden  quart  boxes.  After  a 
while  the  canners  began  to  use  currants, 
and  they  were  packed  loose  in  bushel 
boxes  to  suit  the  canners’  demand  for 
a  larger  package.  Naturally  the  weight 
of  the  currants  in  themselves  jammed 
them,  and  when  the  canners  would  buy 
no  more  in  bushel  boxes,  then  the  cur¬ 
rants  were  packed  in  15  and  20-pound 
baskets.  Even  that  did  not  suit  the 
trade,  so  they  were  packed  in  the  quart 
basket  and  shipped  in  crates  holding 
32  quarts.  This  is  the  present  method 
of  packing  currants  for  market,  and 
seems  now  to  be  as  near  the  ideal  pack¬ 
age  as  can  be  thought  of.  Personally 
I  think  there  is  a  good  profit  to  be  made 
from  currant  culture,  provided  of  course 
that  the  crop  can  be  sent  to  a  market 
where  shipping  expenses  are  not  large. 
Prices  of  late  years  have  been  good. 
The  principal  drawback  now  is  to  just 
what  an  extent  •  the  insect  pests  will 
damage  the  bushes,  for  it  looks  as  if 
there  were  some  serious  problems  ahead 
along  that  line.  I  will  speak  of  them 
later. 

Currants  like  a  rich  soil,  but  a  lighter 
soil  will  do  provided  there  is  a  chance 
for  irrigation.  Land  for  setting  out 
bushes  should  be  prepared  the  same  as 
for  any  crop;  that  is  thoroughly  fer¬ 
tilized,  plowed  and  cultivated.  *  The 
lengthwise  line  for  setting  out  the  bushes 
can  be  furrowed  out  with  the  plow,  and 
the  crosswise  line  made  by  a  chain,  or 
a  rope  with  a  weight  of  some  kind  at¬ 
tached.  The  intersecting  lines  are  the 
points  for  planting.  The  old  method,  in 
use  many  years  ago,  of  setting  out  the 
bushes  was  to  have  the  rows  five  feet 
apart,  and  the  bushes  four  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  This  I  do  not  consider  a  feasi¬ 
ble  plan,  for  the  bushes  make  a  wide 
spread,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
cultivator  through  after  the  crop  begins 
to  form.  Ours  are  planted  7%  feet 
between  the  rows  and  two  feet  in  the 
row.  and  our  cultivator  plies  among 
them  from  the  time  the  ground  opens 
up  in  the  Spring  until  late  Fall,  as  often 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  weeds  down, 
and  in  a  dry  season  the  cultivator  does 
much  to  keep  the  ground  from  drying 
out  badly.  The  bushes  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  reliable  source,  and  set 
out  m  the  late  Fall  or  early  Spring. 

1  hey  should  not  be  fertilized  too  heavily 
at  first,  as  the  bush  would  tend  more 
to  a  growth  of  wood  than  to  the  pro- 
auction  of  fruit.  A  light  coating  of 
fertilizer  spread  broadcast  and  plowed 
m  will  be  enough  once  a  year  until  the 
fnnt  appears  in  plenty,  when  the  bush 
wifi  need  more  nourishment. 

1  't  is  the  intention  to  grow  bushes 
from  cuttings,  these  should  be  taken 
from  the  bushes  in  the  Fall,  and  either 
heeled  in  or  planted  out.  For  Spring 
\\ark  they  can  be  planted  as  soon  as 
t  u-  ground  can  be  worked  in  good  shape. 

"or  rail  planting  the  bushes  should  be 
su  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  will 
ien  have  time  to  callus  over  and  make 
some  root  before  the  cold  weather  sets 
m.  Fare  should  be  taken  not  to  plant 
the  cuttings  on  ground  that  will  heave 
with  the  frost.  There  are  some  varieties 
ot  cm  rant  bushes  that  will  not  stand 
pruning  very  much.  The  dead  wood 
should  be  cut  out  each  year.  Other 
Nineties  do  better  by  heading  back  the 
}oung  wood  Experience  will  have  to 
.each  just  how  to  treat  each  variety, 
l  here  are  several  insect  pests  that  have 
to  be  fought  strenuously  in  order  to 


THtC  RUHAb  NEW-VORKER 


keep  the  currant  bushes  from  dying  out. 
For  years  nothing  seemed  to  trouble 
them.  Then  came  the  currant  worm, 
and  we  still  have  it  with  us.  It  makes 
its  first  appearance  after  the  leaves  are 
well  formed,  coming  sometimes  earlier 
and  sometimes  later,  acording  to  the 
forwardness  of  the  season.  The  second 
invasion  comes  about  June  17  in  this 
vicinity.  We  have  had  little  trouble 
from  the  currant  worm  in  late  years, 
for  we  feel  we  have  found  a  pretty  good 
way  to  put  it  out  of  existence  each  time 
it  appears.  We  use  dry  Paris  green  and 
put  it  on  with  a  Leggett  gun.  We  work 
with  the  wind,  and  put  on  just  enough 
barely  to  see  it  coming  from  the  gun. 
Too  much  will  burn  the  leaves,  and  one 
of  the  most  essential  points  is  to  have 
the  bushes  absolutely  dry.  The  newest 
pest  is  a  striped  fly  which  appears  just 
before  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  attacking 
the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  bushes, 
and  when  their  work  is  done  the  bushes 
look  as  if  their  tops  had  been  seared  by 
fire.  The  creature?  suck  their  susten¬ 
ance  from  the  leaves  instead  of  eating 
them,  and  so  far  we  have  found  nothing 
that  will  kill  them.  I  know  nothing  as 
yet  of  their  mode  of  life.  Just  how  far 
they  are  going  to  injure  the  bushes  can¬ 
not  yet  be  foretold,  for  we  have  noticed 
them  only  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
They  check  the  new  growth,  and  may 
yet  do  lasting  injury.  Another  bad  pest 
is  the  currant  borer.  It  bores  into  the 
wood,  making  inroad  enough  so  the 
branches  break  off.  We  shall  have  to 
try  some  experiments  to  see  what  we 
can  do  to  get  rid  of.  it,  as  we  have 
had  little  experience  with  treatment  for 
this  pest. 

The  San  Jose  scale  has  come  to  be  a 
matter  of  fact.  I*  or  some  years  we  did 
not  realize  we  had  it  on  our  bushes. 
They  -were  not  there  in  very  large  num¬ 
bers,  but  kept  increasing  each  year, 
until  we  finally  woke  up  to  the  fact 'that 
they  were  a  serious  menace.  Such  thej 
proved  to  be,  for  they  got  such  head¬ 
way  that  in  order  to  destroy  the  scale, 
the  bushes  had  to  be  uprooted  and 
burned.  Fully  one-half  of  our  bushes 
we  had  to  treat  in  this  way,  and  the 
other  half  I  have  no  doubt  we  can 
keep  by  giving  them  constant  attention. 
We  give  the  bushes  two  sprayings  in 
the  year,  one  in  the  late  Fall,  which 
should  kill  all  the  young  scales,  and 
another  in  the  Spring  to  get  any  that 
should,  happen  to  be  left  and  survive 
the  \\  inter.  The  cost  is  small,  and  the 
bushes  seem  to  make  a  good  healthy 
growth  under  this  treatment.  We  use 
oil  for  spraying  for  the  San  Jose 
scale  entirely,  getting  a  good  tested 
product,  and  using  at  a  proportion  of 
oil  and  water  recommended  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Of  course  several  inferior  pro¬ 
ducts  are  put  upon  the  market  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  get  only  the  best,  or 
much  harm  will  result.  Still  another 
pest  is  the  tree  aphis.  The  lice  are  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
trouble  comes  not  so  much  from  the 
harm  they  can  do  by  feeding  as  from 
the  "honey  dew”  they  secrete.  The 
rains  wash  this  over  fruit,  leaves  and 
bush  and  it  makes  a  sticky,  black  sub¬ 
stance  that  spoils  the  sale  of  the  fruit. 

I*  oi  this  we  use  same  oil  spray,  using  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  water,  for  if 
used  in  the  same  proportion  as  when 
treating  for  San  Jose  scale,  when  the 
bush  is  in  a  dormant  state,  the  leaves 
would  be  badly  burned.  The  aphis  be¬ 
ing  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  spray  touches 
them  This  method  for  treating  aphis 
has  been  used  only  a  season  or  two, 
but  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  tell,  it 
has  been  successful.  This  seems  like 
a  long  array  of  trouble  with  insect  pests, 
but  if  proper  care  is  used  in  treatment 
for  them,  it  should  not  present  too 
formidable  a  one  to  be  successfully 
combated,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  striped  fly  and  borer.  I  do  not  feel 
quite  certain  yet  just  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  those  quarters. 

We  have  usually  grown  from  50,000 
to  60,000  quarts  of  currants  each  sea¬ 
son,  but  owing  to  our  having  to  destroy 
the  bushes  entirely  in  the  badly  infested 
spots,  we  had  less  than  30,000  last  year. 

We  rre  not  discouraged,  however,  for  we 

.n  ,secured  about  10,000  cuttings,  and 
shall  hope  soon  to  have  as  good  a  show¬ 
ing  as  ever.  Where  a  good  market  is 
close  at  hand  it  would  pay  to  grow  a 
small  quantity  of  black  currants.  They 
usually  bring  a  high  price,  although  the 
demand  is  limited.  The  cost  of  labor 
for  gathering  a  currant  crop  is  not 
They  are  usually  picked  by 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  who  are 
glad  to  make  a  little  extra  money  in 
this  way.  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
the  raising  of  raspberries,  and  we  raise 
but  few  strawberries  comparatively,  but 
of  the  three  fruits,  I  should  consider 
the  currants  the  most  profitable,  owing 
to  the  more  perishable  nature  of  the 
other  two  fruits,  richard  hittinger. 


PEARS  AND  APPLES  TOGETHER. 

There  was  a  question  on  page  25  about 
planting  apples  and  Kieffer  pears  20  feet 
apart.  What  I  say,  of  course,  refers  to  this 
locality.  Our  soil  is  clay  and  gravel,  below 
the  top  soil,  and  trees  grow  large  here.  I 
planted  an  orchard  30  years  ago  and  read 
everything  I  could  find  about  orchards.  The 
advice  I  got  was  cultivate,  fertilize.  I 
wanted  that  orchard  to  pay,  I  had  planted  it 
30  feet  apart  for  the  apples,  with  fillers  of 
pear  and  quince  with  a  few  cherries  both 
ways,  I  grew  various  kinds  of  truck  between 
the  rows,  manuring  well,  allowing  for  the 
good  of  the  trees  that  were  coming  on.  The 
trees  grew  finely,  I  got  two  crops  of  fine 
apples,  then  the  roots  got  out  to  the  middle 
of  the  rows  and  those  trees  started  for  the 
moon.  Of  the  fillers  some  of  them  gave 
two  or  three  light  crops  and  some  had  to  he 
cut  away  without  bearing  at  all.  I  then 
put  away  all  my  book  knowledge,  put  the 
orchard  in  grass  and  mowed  two  years,  then 
pastured  it  with  hogs.  But  the  ruin  was 
done,  I  got  apples  again  when  I  had  time  to 
gather  them  from  the  top  of  a  16-foot  lad¬ 
der.  As  my  trees  bore  on  the  same  years 
that  others  did,  common  apples  were  plenty 
in  our  market,  and  all  the  fine  highly-colored 
apples  that  would  sell,  were  above  16  feet 
high,  and  the  number  of  hogs  I  could  make 
pay  for  their  keep  at  other  times  made  no 
perceptible  mark  on  the  apples  on  the  ground. 
There  is  an  old  orchard  near  here  with  a 
block  of  Winter  Grixons  in  it  that  must  be 
50  or  60  feet  high,  and  they  bear  well  too,  but 
the  fruit  is  too  high  to  be  gathered,  and  is 
ruined  in  falling.  Another  orchard  on  a 
side  hill  where  a  very  thin  soil  overlays  the 
gravel  has  made  low  spreading  tx-ees,  has 
borne  well  and  the  fruit  is  easy  to  gather. 
Apple  trees  should  not  be  closer  than  40 
feet  here,  so  they  will  spread  out,  for  they 
will  surely  go  up,  if  they  need  to  do  it  to 
get  light.  If  those  apple  trees  are  early 
bearing  varieties  like  the  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent,  it  would  pay  to  let  them  go  as  they 
are  and  watch  for  the  first  sign  of  crowding 
and  then  cut  them  out  to  40  feet  apart  both 
ways,  but  if  they  are  in  good  ground  and 
tilled,  they  would  give  the  owner  much 
more  satisfaction  if  they  were  taken  out 
this  Spring  to  40  feet  apart,  I  should  let  the 
Kieffer  pears  stay  as  they  are,  and  keep  the 
tops  cut  off,  as  they  too,  will  gxmw  out  of 
a  ^dder,  but  they  will  bear  well  at 
-0  feet  apart  and  when  they  crowd  it  will 
g®.  U,m®  enough  to  thin  them  out.  The  finest 
K letters  are  grown  on  the  poorest  land  here 
On  orchards  that  have  become  crowded  and 
very  tall,  there  will  be  a  few  fine  specimens 
in  the  top,  but  the  main  crop  will  be  much 
inferior  in  size  and  color.  I  have  known 
40  bushels  of  apples  to  be  picked  from  one 
apple-tree  that  had  room  to  spread  and  so 
throw  a  great  many  bearing  buds  against 
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DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17.500 

BBLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  GO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


7  machines  in  i 

JTOOl  CA,NO<  2  H* 


TRY  IT  FREE 

7  machines  in  one.  Handiest 
tool  on  the  farm.  Has  7  Car¬ 
borundum  (Diamond)  srrindinz 
wheels.  Takes  rust  off  tools  and 
sharpens  them  25  times  faster  than 
sand-stone.  8  times  as  efficient  as 
emery.  Does  not  draw  temper.  High 
speed  and  easy  running.  Write  for 
free  trial.  Positively  no  money  down. 
Send  postal  for  free  booklet  today 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

loOHamsonSt.,  Dept.  3583  Chicago. 


SLATE 


The  Maximum  Life 
of  other  material  is  but 

THt  IISIF/ilSIC  V  OF 

Made  by  nature  and  by  nature  perfect.  Nature 
“erfe^tM take8‘  ThiS  18  WHY  th0 

SHELDON  ’ S  W  Purple 

ROOFING  SLATE 

places  the  imitations  of  man  beyond  consid¬ 
eration.  Sheldon’s  Slate  will  NEVER  wear 
put.  Cheaper  than  any  other  material  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Saves  you  many  times  their  cost  in 
stopping  all  Roof  troubles  and  expense  forever. 
It  s  the  ONLY  material  you  can  AFFORD  to 
consider  Write  today  for  our  FREE  booklet. 
It  tells  the  whole  story. 

F.  C.  SHELDON  SLATE  CO., 

Main  Street,  Granville,  /V.  V. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I™*!  hirnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
"A1  °“®  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
i  JSk.J  j"'?1'8’  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Businessman. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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rGet 

bigger  ^ 
r  profits  from’V 
your  farm  and^k  h 

garden  If 

Planet  Jr  'Pools  are  the 
greatest  crop-producing  helps 
r  y°u  can  have  on  your  farm  or  in  , 
r  your  garden.  They  often  do  the  work  , 
r  °J  s'x  men — effect  a  saving  of  time,  labor,  ^ 

,  anT  money  from  the  start,  and  do  such  thorough 
cultivation  that  you  get  an  increased  yield. 

Planet  Jr  Implements  are  the  strongest  and  last  the  longest  of 
any  implements  made.  They  were  designed-  by  a  practical 
farmer  who  studied  his  own  garden  needs,  and  used  his  skill  and 
energy  to  supply  them.  His  neighbors’  needs  proved  just  as  great, 
and  now  he  makes  Planet  Jr  Tools  for  over  two  million  farmers 
and  gardeners.  Every  Planet  Jr  is  fully  guaranteed. 

H  If.Thf  newest  Planet  Jr  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  opens  the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed 
accurately  m  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls  down,  and  marks  out  the  nfxt  row-all 
at  one  operation.  Also  a  perfect  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  the 

handiest  implement  ever  made  for  truckers  and  gardeners.  All  cultivating  parts 
ai e  of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  edge.  Specially  designed  to  work  extremely 
close  to  plants  without  injury.  Does  away  with  hand-weeding. 

Nn,W  Catalogue  Free  The  1910  illustrated  _ 

1  lanet  ft  C  atalogue  must  be  seen  by  every  farmer  and  A 
gardener  who  wants  to  “keep  up  with  the  times.” 

Its  56  pages  describe  55  Planet  Jr  implements  ^r^ 

a  tool  for  every  kind  of  farm  and  garden 
cultivation.  It  is  absolutely  free  if  you  . 

fill  out  the  coupon,  cut  off,  and 


enclose  in  envelope  or  paste 
on  postal,  and  mail  it  W  v 
to  us.  Don’t  miss  it.  <. 

Do  it  now.  ^T/V 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  ,  rO  A 

Box  V-II07  M 
Philada  °  * 

Pa 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

It  has  been  a  hard  Winter  in  our  coun- 
try—and  the  hardness  still  lingers.  A 
year  ago  at  this  time  the  frost  was  out 
of  the  ground  and  we  were  nearly  ready 
to  plow  sod.  Now  the  soil  is  locked  with 
frost,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  ice 
and  snow.  It  has  required  some  philoso¬ 
phy  to  go  through  such  a  Winter.  Baked 
apples  in  plenty,  buckwheat  cakes  and 
maple  syrup,  and  plenty  of  work  and 
reading  matter  have  made  philosophy 
possible.  I  never  yet  knew  a  philosopher 
who  could  live  up  to  his  game  with  the 
toothache  or  an  empty  stomach.  I  thought 
1  had  quite  exhausted  my  opinion  of  the 
apple  as  a  home  companion,  but  1  never 
quite  realized  just  what  this  fruit  repre¬ 
sents  until  this  W  inter.  Out  of  the  half 
dozen  or  more  a  day  the  best  of  all  is 
the  baked  apple  I  eat  just  before  going  to 
bed.  The  house  is  generally  still  at  that 
time.  I  have  been  at  work  through  the 
evening.  I  know  where  the  girls  have 
left  the  apples  for  me,  with  very  likely 
a  piece  of  gingerbread  to  go  with  the 
fruit.  I  can  bring  it  in  to  my  desk,  pull 
up  the  curtain  and  look  out  into  the  night 
as  I  eat.  There  may  be  a  storm  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  window — trying  to  tear 
its  way  in.  It  may  be  one  of  these  still, 
savage  nights  when  the  mercury  crawls 
to  zero  and  the  moonlight  sparkles  on 
the  hills.  To  sit  here  in  this  comfortable 
house,  over  my  baked  apple,  with  only  a 
pane  of  glass  between  me  and  the  storm 
or  cold  gives  a  sense  of  comfort  which  I 
do  not  feel  able  to  describe.  I  do  not 
think  such  a  feeling  of  contentment  is 
possible  except  in  a  farmhouse  during 
the  Winter.  If  a  man  could  have  an  open 
fire  and  end  each  Winter  day  before  it 
with  a  pan  of  baked  apples  within  reach 
he  could  hardly  help  being  a  good  citizen. 
The  apples  and  the  fire  would  make  al¬ 
most  any  man  face  the  present,  and  if 
when  he  went  upstairs  he  could  see  the 
baby’s  great  mop  of  red  hair  spread  out 
over  the  pillow  he  would  be  ready  to  do 
something  to  make  the  future  worth 
•while  for  the  little  folks.  For  over  my 
baked  apple  of  a  Winter  night  I  realize 
that  the  ink  marks  will  fade,  the  house 
will  finally  come  down,  the  orchards  dis¬ 
appear,  but  that  the  children  will  go  on 
to  the  future.  I  can  leave  them  the  farm 
and  possibly  a  fair  education  and  some 
ambition,  but  unless  what  I  may  call  pub¬ 
lic  conditions  are  fair  for  the  common 
man  these  children  will  not  do  for  the 
world  what  I  would  like  to  have  them 
do.  So  while  thinking  these  things  out 
the  other  night  1  helped  myself  to  the 
third  plate  of  apples  and  wrote  my  let¬ 
ters  to  Congressman  Wm.  Hughes  and 
Senators  Kean  and  Briggs  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Here  is  a  copy  of  what  I  wrote  to 
Senator  John  Kean.  He  might  do  worse 
than  accept  it  as  his  political  baked  ap¬ 
ple  ! 

Hon.  John  Khan  :  .  ,  .  _ 

Dear  Sir — On  this  date  readers  of  Tite 
R.  N.-Y.  from  all  over  the  country  will 
write  their  representative  at  Washington 
favoring  a  parcels  post.  Of  course,  jroti 
know  what  this  means,  and  1  respectfully 
ask  you  to  use  your  strongest  influence  to 
start  at  least  a  trial  of  the  plan  on  1.000 
or  more  rural  mail  routes.  Me  assert 
that  such  a  trial  will  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  extension  of  the  system  will  in¬ 
crease  the  postal  revenues  and  eventually 
wipe  out  the  present  deficit. 

I  particularly  want  to  know  how  you 
stand  on  the  question.  If  you  are  op¬ 
posed  to  a  parcels  post  such  as  other 
nations  enjoy  we  shall  know  just  what  to 
do.  If  you  .favor  it,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  you  have  ever 
done  to  help  the  public  obtain  this  right  : 
Will  you  also  tell  me  what  particular 
business  interests  you  have  found  opposing 
it  in  Congress?  1  do  not  care  to  be.  told 
that  “nothing  can  be  done  at  this  time, 
because  I  know  that  if  you  and  a  dozen 
more  Senators  would  stand  boldly  up  and 
demand  a  trial  of  the  system  we  should 
have  it. 

We  realize  that  your  present  term  as 
Senator  will  soon  expire.  I  must  tell  you 
frankly  that  many  of  us  would  like  to 
know  what  you  have  ever  done  for  the 
plain  people  of  New  Jersey.  I  suggest  that 
here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  benefit  and 
please  a  large  number  of  your  fellow  Jer- 
sevmen.  In  case  you  think  these  plain 
people  do  not  count,  I  can  refresh  your 
memory  of  recent  history.  Three  years 
ago  ex-Senator  Dryden  desired  a  re-elec¬ 
tion  The  Legislature  was  chosen,  the 
politicians  had  matters  all  arranged,  and 
it  seemed  like  a  1.000  to  one  chance  that 
Mr.  Dryden's  election  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented.  ’  It  was  remembered  that  Mr.  Dry¬ 
den  voted  against  the  anti-oleo  law.  and 
one  month  before  the  Legislature  met  the 
New  Jersey  farmers  began  a  campaign 
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against  him.  You  remember  the  result. 
Unorganized,  and  with  no  political  weapon 
but  indignant  protest,  they  awed  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  defeated  Mr.  Dryden.  1  will 
merely  remark  that  the  feeling  for  a  par¬ 
cels  post  is  even  stronger  than  that  for 
oleo  legislation,  and  that  we  now  have  one 
year  instead  of  one  month  in  which  to 
work. 

The  Farm. — Most  of  the  apple  trees 
were  pruned  by  March  1.  T  his  season  is 
the  off  year  for  most  of  our  larger  trees, 
and  we  have  cut  out  the  tops  quite  se¬ 
verely— on  some  of  the  younger  trees  we 
cut  back  into  the  growth  of  1908  as  an 
experiment.  Owing  to  the  very  cold 
weather  we  let  the  peach  trees  alone  un¬ 
til  March.  Now  we  are  clipping  back- 
varying  the  amount  of  wood  cut  out  with 
the  inethod  of  growing.  Neap  the  house, 
where  peaches  are  planted  among  other 
fruits,  and  well  cultivated,  there  is  strong 
wood  growth  and  we  cut  off  one-third 
at  least.  In  the  mulched  orchards  there 
is  less  growth  and  here  we  merely  clip 
here  and  there.  I  have  one  orchard  five 
years  old  that  has  never  been  pruned  at 
all — simply  left  to  grow  as  the  trees 
would.  The  result  is  long  slender  limbs 
which  bend  to  the  ground  like  whips 
without  breaking.  We  are  cutting  some 
of  these  back  this  W  inter  to  see  what 
they  will  do.  The  bush  fruits  are  all 
trimmed — in  fact  we  are  all  ready  for 
Winter  to  unlock  the  soil  and  let  us  into 
it.  .  .  .  The  rye  seems  to  have  wintered 
well.  We  never  had  more  of  it.  In 
former  years  we  have  cut  the  rye  when 
in  bloom  and  used  for  hay.  This  year 
we  have  so  much  clover  that  the  rye  hay 
is  not  needed,  and  we  can  let  the  crop 
go  to  straw  and  grain.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  better  evidence  of  progress  than 
the  fact  that  clover  grows  where  in 


former  years  it  would  not  live.  We  arc 
surely  “in  clover’’  this  year.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  looking  forward  to  a  season 
with  their  live  stock.  One  boy  has  some 
good  R.  I.  Reds— the  other  White  Pekin 
ducks.  One  of  the  girls  has  White  Hol¬ 
land  turkeys,  the  other  Bantams  and  rab¬ 
bits.  Then  these  girls  think  of  starting 
a  pen  of  Light  Brahmas  in  partnership. 
The  Hope  Farm  poultry  prospects  are 
certainly  all  that  could  be  desired.  \\  hen 
it  comes  to  actual  results — we  shall  see 
later.  Hope  seems  to  hover  over  the 
chicken  business  with  an  abundance  of 
wing  feathers.  Take  it  all  in  all  Hope 
Farm  comes  out  of  the  hard  Winter  like 
a  well-baked  apple,  with  just  enough 
sugar  to  form  fruit  jelly.around  the  top. 

“Honest  Graft.” — 1  he  following  let¬ 
ter  from  New  Jersey  gives  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  should  be  corrected: 

I  wrote  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  the  bulletins  on  goats,  and  they  wanted 
15  cents  graft  for  them.  Where  can  I  get 
full  information  on  the  best  kind  of  goats, 
and  information  on  making  cheese  from 
surplus  milk?  It  is  not  the  15  cents,  but 
I  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  graft. 
I  shall  get  a  pair  of  goats  this  month,  and 
want  the  best  1  can  get. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  “graft.”  The 
Department  charges  a  small  sum  for  a 
few  of  its  more  expensive  bulletins. 
Many  of  them  are  sent  free,  but  some, 
like  this  one  on  goats,  are  not  intended 
for  general  distribution.  It  is  supposed 
that  only  those  who  are  specially  inter¬ 
ested  would  want  them  and  that  all.  such 
would  be  willing  to  pay.  There  is  no 
“graft”  about  it.  We  ought  to  have 
made  this  fact  clear.  Geo.  W.  Smith 
of  Melrose,  Conn.,  is  secretary  of  the 
Goat  Breeders’  Association— he  knows 
all  about  goats.  There  is  no  doubt 


March  12, 

about  the  great  interest  in  “the  poor 
man’s  cow!”  The  milch  goat  may  not 
be  able  to  live  on  old  shoes  and  tin 
cans  and  produce  rich  milk  on  this  diet, 
but,  rightly  handled,  she  will  turn  grain 
and  forage  into  good  milk.  This  little 
friend  of  humanity  is  butting  down 
prejudice  in  great  shape.  Success  to 
her. 

Country  Clothes. — I  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  from  a  well-known 
friend  who  wishes  to  get  at  the  facts. 
No  doubt  there  are  city  people  who 
have  little  idea  of  farm  conditions.  I 
feel  sorry  for  them  in  a  way,  for  they 
have  much  to  learn.  We  can  no  doubt 
help  them  with  the  clothing.  Here  is 
the  letter: 

Perhaps  seme  of  your  readers  will  be 
good  enough  to  give  to  a  family  about  to  go 
from  New  York  City  to  live  permanently 
on  a  farm  in  Connecticut,  some  advice  about 
clothing.  What  garments,  both  outer  and 
inner,  and  what  materials,  have  been  tound 
bv  experience  to  lie  most  suitable  for  men, 
women  and  children  in  regard  to  economy, 
warmth  and  lightness  without  hampering 
freedom  of  motion?  First  cost  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  the  most  suit¬ 
able  and  durable  things.  Possibly  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  may  be  of  some¬ 
what  general  interest. 

Will  you  give  an  idea  of  what  cloth¬ 
ing  vou  would  buy  if  you  were  in  the 
position  of  this  family?  Farmers  wear 
much  the  same  clothing  as  other  people 
do.  Much  of  it  is  bought  at  the  stores 
where  town  folks  trade.  A  farmer 
works  in  the  soil  and  cannot  wear  white 
shirts  and  dress  suits  while  laboring. 
For  the  men  woolen  shirt  and  overalls 
with  a  blouse  to  match  and  a  soft  hat 
or  cap  is  a  good  outfit.  But  let  the 
clothes  buyers  tell  how  they  manage. 

H.  W.  C. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


Do  you  want  your  watches  delivered  this  way? 

Every  American  knows  that  Waltham  W  atches  are  good 
watches 

A  watch  should  always  be  bought  from  a  responsible  jeweler. 
Jewelers  are  educated  in  watch-making.  They  can  see  if  a  watch 
is  in  the  same  perfect  condition  as  when  it  leit  the  faetoiv  and 
can  detect  and  remedy  any  little  accidental  defect  it  may  have 
received  in  transportation,  as  well  as  regulate  it  to  your  personal 
habit  and  occupation. 

Moreover,  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  will  guarantee 
every  Waltham  Watch  sold  by  a  recognized  watchmaker  or 

i  eweler. 

Never  buy  a  watch,  Waltham  or  any  other,  except  from  a 

jeweler.  .  .  ,  .  A 

Mail  order  houses  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  properly  equipped 

to  handle  good  watches. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Company  will  not  guarantee  watches 
bought  from  such  concerns. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “  Perfected  American  Watch,”  our  book  about  watches. 
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Ruralisms 

LAWN  PLANTING. 

The  leading  permanent  feature  of  any 
lawn  should  be  a  smooth  green  sward 
and  plenty  of  it.  If  there  is  room  for 
some  clumps  of  shrubs  or  flowers,  these 
properly  placed  and  cared  for  will  add 
much  beauty.  In  many  cases  the  same 
clump  may  include  both  shrubs  and 
flowers,  annual,  biennial  or  perennial. 
Flowers  from  bulbs  may  here  get  the 
Winter  protecion  that  they  need.  Single 
planting  of  shrubs  or  flowers  should  gen¬ 
erally  be  avoided.  Very  few  single 
shrubs  or  flowers  are  continuously  orna¬ 
mental.  A  group  of  either  may  be  made 
interesting  during  the  whole  growing 
season.  If  there  is  sufficient  room  ever¬ 
green  coniferous  trees  should  be  added, 
and  these  are  good  for  12  months  in 
the  year.  The  traditional  straight  path 
to  the  front  door,  with  its  row  of  shrubs 
or  flowers  or  of  both,  ought  not  so  to 
be.  Shrubs,  flowers  and  vines  massed  in 
front  of  the  house  itself  may  be  admiss¬ 
ible  where  the  house  is  very  ugly.  A 
spacious  open  lawn  may  often  be  secured 
by  grouping  the  shrubbery  at  the  side 
as  shown  in  cut  below.  This  will  give 


characteristics,  among  which  are  the 
following : 

The  plant  should  be  healthy.  If  the 
leaves  are  green  to  the  ends,  the  bulbs 
will  be  sound;  perhaps  not  otherwise. 
I  he  spike  should  be  straight  with  suffi¬ 
cient  thickness  to  stem  to  enable  it  to 
take  up  plenty  of  water  to  sustain  the 
open  blooms.  If  deficient  in  this  respect 
but  few  blooms  will  be  open  at  a  time, 
and  they  will  wilt  in  a  hot,  windy  day! 
The  flowers  should  face  one  way,  and 
the  more  there  are  out  at  one  time  the 
better.  They  should  be  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  spike— not  too  far  apart, 
and  the  lower  one  not  too  close  to  the 
foliage.  Color  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance  and  nearly  every  shade  is  found  in 
the  Gladiolus,  and  is  easily  reproduced 
by  seed.  The  petals  should  be  broad 
and  of  good  substance.  Each  and  all 
of  these  characteristics  are  reproduced 
by  seed,  but  not  in  one  variety.  The 
fact  is  the  Gladiolus  will  come  almost  as 
true  as  the  pansy.  Even  if  seed  be 
saved  from  a  white  variety  growing 
aT}°n&  1-ed  ones,  many  of  the  seedlings 
will  be  light.  However,  varieties  vary 
greatly  in  their  ability  to  reproduce 
themselves. 

If  I  wanted  to  raise  seedlings  of  a 
gi\cn  color,  say  white,  I  would  procure 
a  number  of  white  varieties,  giving  the 
preference  to  round  or  conical  bulbs, 
plant  them  close  together  and  as  far 
from  other  colors  as  possible.  They  will 
cross,  with  each  other  and  seed  secured 
in  this  way  will  bring  many  white  and 
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A  Good  Citizen 
Should  Use 
Good  Paint 


ril,Y  keeping;  his  house  and  other  buildings 
well  painted  the  owner  sets  an  excellent 
example  to  the  neighborhood  and  to  his 
family.  Strangers  look  upon  such  a  place 
with  pleasure.  They  remember  it  when 
they  pass  that  way  again.  “The  boys" 
take  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their  attractive 
home  and  realize  that  no  matter  how  costly  another  house 
may  be  it  cannot  be  neater  than  the  one  in  which  they  live. 
Thus  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  home  is  developed. 

<1  Securing  the  best  results  in  exterior  and  interior  painting  is 
simply  a  matter  of  using  pure  white  lead  (“Dutch  Boy 
Painter"  trade  mark)  and  linseed  oil.  Paint  made  of  these 
materials  gives  beauty  and  lasting  protection  to  property. 
<1  P aint  made  from  inferior  substitutes  for  pure  white  lead, 
soon  fades,  cracks,  peels  and  blisters.  It  gives  neither  durable 
beauty  nor  adequate  protection.  The  “Dutch  Boy  Painter" 
trade  mark  on  the  white  lead  you  use  is  an  assurance  of 
economy  and  satisfaction. 

<1  There  are  some  points  about  paint  and  painting  which 
every  property-owner  should  know.  They  are  brought  out 
in  our  “Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  8  ,"  a  collection  of 
booklets  which  we  will  send  free  on  request.  Write  today. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  In  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Chicago  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


SHRUBS  AND  TREES  ON  A  CANADIAN  LAWN. 


much  l  csult  with  small  space  occupied, 
and  will  conceal  line  fence  and  adjacent 
premises  generally.  Adjoining  neighbors 
might  unite  in  planting  a  screen  of  this 
kind.  In  a  city,  where  an  extended  open 
boulevard  on  private  premises  is  de¬ 
sired,  this  plan  could  not  be  followed. 
In  such  cases  a  group  on  one  side  of 
the  dwelling  could  often  be  arranged. 
The  picture  shown  above  was  taken  on 
Lundy’s  Lane,  near  Niagara  Falls,  the  lo¬ 
cality  being  a  rural  one.  In  this  case 
the  lawn  is  about  80  feet  away.  The 
lour- foot  concrete  sidewalk  in  front  is 
not  often  seen  in  rural  localities.  The 
reader  will  note  the  intermixture  of  ever¬ 
greens  with  the  shrubs  shown  in  the 
picture.  In  Summer  large  Caladiums 
in  front  of  the  house  are  used.  A  row 
of  ferns  and  similar  low  semi-wild  plants 
would  be  in  place  adjacent  to  the  ver¬ 
anda  On  the  rear  of  the  premises  pic- 
tilled,  giant  Crimson  Rambler  roses  are 
trained  to  their  own  trellis.  Here  are 
also  groups  of  shrubs  trained  in  the  way 
that  they  ought  to  go  by  the  use  of 
shears.  Just  how  shrubs  ought  to  go  is 
decided  differently  by  different  owners. 
Very  often  the  shearing  is  overdone. 

I  he  ground  care  in  the  case  of  groups 
of  shrubs  is  a  very  simple  matter. 

Ontario,  Canada.  e  m 


GLADIOLUS  FROM  SEED. 

Raising  the  Gladiolus  from  seed  i 
most  as  easy  as  raising  onion  sets 
pound  of  seed  worth  three  dollars 
produce  from  25.000  to  50,000  b 

rU-nming  from  one-fourth  inch  up.  3 
u  ill  bloom  the  second  year,  and  al 

The  beginner  'is  quite  ap 
think  that  a  large  percentage  of 
seedlings  are  fine ;  but  later  on  whei 
standard  is  higher,  lie  will  think 
ot  those  that  he  once  prized.  As 
person  cannot  be  altogether  suitec 
he  selections  of  another,  there  i< 
better  way  for  each  one  who  wan 
good  collection  than  to  raise  or  bt 
arge  number  of  seedlings  and  s 
those  that  meet  his  wants.  It  is  we 
have  m  mind  a  few  generally  aeec 


light  sorts.  If  one  wants  to  be  more 
exact  and  cross  two  particular  kinds  he 
can  do  so  with  more  or  less  certainty. 
1  he  Gladiolus  comes  into  bloom  in  the 
morning,  and  we  remove  the  anthers 
at  that  time  from  those  that  are  to  bear 
the  seed.  Later  in  the  day  when  the 
pollen  is  mature  and  the  stigma  likely  to 
be  receptive,  the  stamens  are  carried  to 
these  prepared  flowers  and  the  anthers 
are  gently  rubbed  on  the  stigmas  so  as 
to  leave  the  pollen  on  the  surface. 
Sow  the  seed  in  corn-planting  time. 

'  he  soil  should  be  .rich  and  fine.  Make 
wide,  shallow  drills,  and  cover  half  an 
inch.  Some  shade  will  be  needed  until 
the  seedlings  appear,  which  will  be  in 
three  weeks.  Then  weeding  and  hoeing 
will  be  necessary  •until  September,  when 
they  are  to  be  taken  up,  dried  and  kept 
in  the  cellar  till  Spring. 

Ohio.  M.  CRAWFORD. 


Shade  Trees  Along  Highway. 

II.  I.'.  A.,  Westchester,  Conn. — For 

alK),l!  :l  ni  1I0  our  land  borders  on  the  high- 
,  J  anxious  to  set  out  trees,  along 
tliis  highway,  which  will  become  an  orna- 
mem  to  the  road  and  which  will  furnish 
some  food  for  bees.  Will  some  reader  of 
1 N;Y-  advise  what  tree  is  best  to 
u?e  •  I  he  location  is  almost  on  the  summit 
ot  the  divide  between  the  Connecticut  and 
1  hames  rivers  in  Connecticut.  The  land 
is  a  sandy  loam,  containing  more  or  less 
stone. 

Ans. — The  policy  of  setting  out  trees 
along  the  highway  may  be  a  good  one  so 
far  as  the  ornamental  feature  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  considering  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  standpoint  it  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. .  1  his  last  season  a  cornfield  in 
Connecticut  had  some  beautiful  shade 
trees  bordering  the  road,  but  for  one 
hundred  feet  from  that  row  of  trees  the 
corn  was  an  absolute  failure.  The  shade 
trees  along  the  highway  of  a  village  or 
town  may  greatly  add  to  its  beauty,  but 
m  a  country  we  should  consider  this  mat¬ 
ter  from  a  standpoint  of  utility  as  well  as 
from  a  standpoint  of  beauty.  It  would 
be  a  far  wiser  plan  to  grow  some  field 
crops  on  which  the  bees  might  feed,  and 
for  these  crops  1  would  suggest  buck¬ 
wheat  as  being  the  most  valuable.  If  in 
seeding  the  land  to  pasture  ’a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  White  clover  seed  is 
used,  the  White  clover  blossoms  will 
make  a  splendid  feeding  ground  for  the 
t*ees-  L.  A.  CLINTON. 


Pull 


30  Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


With  This  All-Steel 
Triple-Power 


Your  Stumps 

Hercules  Stump  Puller - 

a«dall.  400 (S  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power 
attachment  means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puffer 
&anteecUor,?  years-  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets 
°nly  one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
~  ^„r^iner 1  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it  ex¬ 
tremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and  the 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 


MANUFACTURING  CO., 


free  books  ;;.atr"b'™ 

where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  card  today-  Address  y 


FREE  BOOKS 

lostal  ( 

130  17!h  Street.  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


WiiFfliffi®: 

i,:  "  '' 


GASOLINE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


■for  Watering  Stock,  Irrigating,  Draining,  Pumping  out  Mines. 

Quarries,  Excavations  or  other  places  where 
a  compact,  powerful  and  low  priced 
pumping  outfit  is  wanted. 

This  Back-Geared  Pumping 

ngi  no  with  Stuffing  Box.  asshown 
to  receive  pipe  connections, 
and  capable  of  raising  260 
barrels  of  water  per  hour 
to  an  elevation  of  25  feet, 
66  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  100  feet,  or  proportion¬ 
ate  quantities  to  any 
height.  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 


$100 


It 

i«  «o 

simple 
in  deal 
that 

one  can. 
easily  under¬ 
stand  all  its 
parts.  The 
gasoline  feeds 
by  gravity  from 
the  large  fuel 
tank  which  is 
mounted  on  the 
skids,  with  all  con¬ 
nections  made  before 
it  leaves  the  factory. 


r  A  complete  pumping  outfit  assem- 
1  bled  m  one  compact  machine  ready  to  I 
receive  the  well  connections  and  go  tof 
work  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  attached. 
Cylinder,  pipe  and  rod  all  fitted  ready  to 
screw  together,  for  any  lift  from  25  feet  to 
100  feet,  furnished  for  &5. 

This  is  an  emergency  outfit 
which  can  bo  shipped  on  an  hour’s 
notice  and  can  be  set  up  in  com- 1 
p!®te  working  order  within  an  hour 
i  after  it  is  received. 

This  engine  was  specially 
designed  for  pumping.  *•  A 
can  also  be  used  for  running 
grinder,  fodder  cuttor,  saw  orl 
other  light  machinery;  but,  i 
where  operating  machinery  ig[ 

-  the  principal  work,  our  $75-00  L 

purpose  engine  with  fluted  cooler  is  cheaper! 


2-H.  P.  general 

'  -r - —  - •--V'  STSU*  UUMJU  cooler  11 

aud  more  suitablo.  Larger  bizos  at  proportionately  low  prices.  - 

uccd  a  small  engine  to  operate  "any  old  hand  pump”  our 
$37.50  pumping  engine  is  just  the  thing.  P  1 

J RerPem^or  *he.s°  ©npines  are  manufactured  by  the  company  which 

mado  the  steel  windmill  business.  Thousands  of  theso  engines  are  in  u 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it. 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  f  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

★ 

Well,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  way  to  get  $1.10  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar,  and  that  is  to  eat  the  best  of 
our  produce  at  home. 

We  are  content  to  let  the  New  York  Senate  settle 
the  alleged  bribery  case  after  hearing  the  evidence. 
Should  there  be  any  whitewash  applied  to  either  ac¬ 
cuser  or  accused,  the  people  will  soon  take  it  oil. 
One  thing  must  be  evident  to  all.  The  politician  is  a 
failure  as  a  legislator,  while  the  “business  man”  seems 
to  buy  what  he  wants.  \\  hy  not  try  a  few  more 
farmers?  In  the  last  Legislature  of  201  members  there 
were  only  20  men  who  gave  farming  as  even  part  of 
their  occupation.  There  were  91  lawyers  and  actually 
more  real  estate  and  insurance  men  than  genuine 
farmers! 

* 

Mr.  Graff  tells  us  on  page  298  how  farmers  are 
learning  wisdom  about  dealing  with  fakers.  One  of 
our  Maryland  subscribers  received  that  famous  propo¬ 
sition  from  the  “Glpbe  Association.”  This  is  the  way 
he  bit  at  it.  If  there  were  more  like  him  most  of 
those  rogues  would  find  the  price  of  living  so  high 
they  would  have  to  go  to  work. 

Dear  Sir ;  Your  card  received,  offering  $S0  per  month 
and  expenses  to  distribute  circulars,  and  how  you  can 
sell  100  pounds  of  sugar  for  $1.75,  the  same  you  pay 
$6  for  elsewhere.  I  think  I  can  answer  how  you  do  it: 
If  you  can  sell  it  at  that  price,  you  surely  must  steal  it. 
You  are  too  cheap.  I  cannot  trust  you,  unless  you  send 
on  your  sugar,  which  is  the  best  way  to  prove  it.  I 
will  pay  the  freight.  If  it  is  as  you  say,  you  get  your 
money.  I  think  that  is  fair.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  don’t 

work  two  ways.  H-  M- 

* 

Growers  who  live  where  late  frosts  are  likely  to 
occur  should  study  the  article  on  page  299.  The 
coal  and  oil  pots  have  saved  many  a  Western  orchard 
when  used  in  time.  The  Missouri  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  figured  out  the  following  danger  point 
for  peaches.  When  the  temperature  drops  to  those 
points  the  oil  pots  •should  be  lighted: 

Buds  appreciably  swollen  :  zero.  Buds  showing  pink,  15 
above  zero.  Buds  almost  open.  25  above  zero.  Flowers 
newly  opened,  26  above  zero.  Petals  beginning  to  fall.  28 
above  zero.  Petals  off.  30  above  zero.  Shucks  (calyx 
tubes)  beginning  to  fall  off  the  young  peaches,  32  degrees 
is  the  danger  point. 

The  same  rule  will  apply  for  apples.  This  frost 
fighting  is  actually  being  done  in  large  areas  and  in 
a  practical  way.  Drainage  gives  man  dominion  over 
the  soil,  irrigation  permits  him  to  command  the  rain 
and  the  oil  or  coal  pot  lets  him  defy  Jack  Frost. 


On  page  194.  J.  D.  G.,  of  Indiana,  seems  to  want  to 
put  in  a  few  licks  for  the  express  companies  and  their 
ilk.  It  does  look  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Ozarks  as 
if  the  whole  outfit  at  Washington,  from  President  Taft 
down,  were  trying  to  discredit  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  How  long  could  an  individual  or  a  corporation 
do  business  with  40.000  mail  wagons,  losing  $40,000  a  day, 
and  how  long  would  it  take  a  corporation  to  hustle  for 
more  freight  to  carry  in  -those  wagons?  I  once  asked  a 
Congressman  why  he  was  opposed  to  parcels  post.  His 
reply  was  that  it  would  destroy  our  towns  and  small 
cities.  If  that  would  hold  good.  Europe  must  be  without 
any  towns  now,  for  they  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a 
parcels  post  for.  lo,  these  many  years.  Let  us  keep  after 
them  until  we  get  it.  H-  H- 

Neosho,  Mo. 

We  have  rarely  seen  the  case  put  better  in  a  few 
words.  This  “inhabitant  of  the  Ozarks”  knows  just 
what  he  is  talking  about.  Do  you.  as  a  country 
dweller,  want  any  better  argument  than  that?  Keep 
after  them?  Well  rather!  We  haven’t  really  begun 
to  chase  them  yet! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

High  prices  for  any  farm  product  ought  to  encour¬ 
age  production— if  the  producers  could  be  sure  of 
getting  a  fair  share  of  the  dollar.  Take  the  price 
of  meat.  One  reason  for  the  high  prices  is  said  to  be 
a  short  supply.  This  is  caused  in  part  by  farmers  in 
the  Middle  West  who  dropped  stock  feeding  and  went 
to  growing  grain.  They  did  this  because  the  packers 
and  the  railroads  took  about  all  the  profits.  They 
can  make  more  money  for  the  next  few  years  raising 
and  selling  grain.  In  theory  this  ought  to  give  other 
sections  a  new  chance  to  make  meat,  bor  instance, 
in  the  Colorado  plains  there  are  25,000,000  acres  of  dry 
land  where  little  is  grown.  Prof.  Cottrell  shows 
that  Milo  maize  will  grow  in  this  dry  climate  and 
make  good  crops  of  grain  and  fodder.  This  with 
Alfalfa,  another  “dry  crop,”  wiH  turn  these  unused 
lands  into  a  great  beef-fattening  section.  In  the  East, 
too,  on  many  of  the  old  farms,  and  on  present  dairy 
farms,  corn  and  Alfalfa  would  make  beef  production 
profitable.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  developing 
new  crops  to  revive  old  industries,  but  first  of  all 
a  farmer  must  know  that  he  is  to  receive  a  fair  share 

of  the  price  of  what  he  sells. 

* 

Saturday,  March  12 

“And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  people  shouted  with  a 
great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  flat  and  the  people  went 
straight  up  into  the  city.'’ — Joshua  vi  :20. 

Sacred  history  is  filled  with  occasions  when  great 
things  were  done  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people. 
The  walls  of  Jericho  were  strong  and  well  manned. 

In  an  ordinary  siege  the  Hebrew  army  would  have 
fared  hard.  Its  soldiers  were  in  a  strange  country  and 
had  before  them  the  heart-breaking  task  given  to 
nation  builders.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should 
realize  that  a  greater  than  human  power  was  with 
them.  You  will  observe  that  all  these  great  acts  were 
accomplished  through  the  common  things  which  all 
men  may  do,  strengthened  and  glorified  by  a  sublime 
faith.  We  take  this  old  story  of  the  fall  of  Jericho 
for  a  text  in  making  the  last  appeal  for  those  letters 
to  Congressmen  and  Senators.  To  the  average  farmer 
it  appears  that  Congress  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
stronger  than  that  which  protected  the  mocking  hosts 
of  Jericho.  Yet  your  Congressman  does  not  sit  upon 
a  throne,  but  upon  a  pile  of  votes  which  you  and 
your  neighbors  have  built  up.  The  political  Jericho 
wall  is  built  upon  bluff  and  the  insolent  belief  that 
you  and  others  like  you  lack  the  moral  and  political 
courage  ever  to  make  independent  use  of  your  vote. 
We  have  tried  to  give  you  a  chance  to  “shout  with 
a  great  shout”  by  all  writing  together  before  the  walls 
of  the  political  Jericho.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  those 
who  say  “you  cannot  do  anything.”  1  he  time  to 
make  these  walls  tremble  is  right  nozv,  when  Congress¬ 
men  must  soon  face  renomination  and  election.  Have 
faith  in  the  power  of  common  things,  and  help  do 

great  things  with  your  pen. 

* 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  things  connected  with 
this  “Wonderberry”  campaign  is  to  find  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in 

THE  OUTLOOK,  New  York 

This  dignified  magazine  is  read  by  thousands  of 
country  people,  and  presumes  to  lay  down  in  a  man¬ 
lier  usually  didactic  and  often  pompous  high  moral 
ideas  of  living.  We  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
editors  when  the  true  character  of  this  advertising  is 
made  known  to  them.  We  may  illustrate  by  a  fair 
comparison.  Suppose  some  one  came  to  The  Out¬ 
look”  with  a  well-bound  volume  of  poems.  It  is 
praised  as  “the  finest  and  best  work”  of  a  well-known 
author,  and  is  said  to  be  “endorsed  ’  by  the  librarian 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  editors  of  "The 
Outlook”  never  look  into  this  volume  at  all,  but  accept 
the  copy  and  the  money  for  the  advertisement  without 
investigation.  After  advertising  it  they  find  that  the 
well-bound  volume  is  practically  a  reprint  of  some 
vulgar  old  book  rejected  by  every  reputable  bookseller 
and  librarian  in  the  country.  They  find  that  all  there 
was  to  the  .famous  “endorsement”  was  that  some 
man  connected  with  the  library  said  the  book  was 
“strongly  bound.”  Now,  such  a  discovery  would  “jar” 
us,  and  we  assume  the  same  word,  put  in  more  dig¬ 
nified  language,  would  describe  the  feelings  of  able 
literary  critics.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  this  Wonder- 
berry  advertising  means.  It  contains  the  lying  state¬ 
ment  that  E.  S.  Miller  is  “director  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station.”  Mr.  Miller  is  not  the  director, 
and  we  proved  last  week  that  this  title  was  used 
without  his  consent.  This  advertisement  puts  the 
New  York  Station  in  a  false  position  for.  as  we  have 
shown  again  and  again  the  Wonderberry  is  repudiated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  government 
horticulturists.  It  has  also  been  repudiated  by  every 
seedsman  in  the  country  except  Mr.  Childs  and  a  few 
small  concerns.  The  analogy  between  the  book  and 
the  Wonderberry  is  exact,  and  we  may  leave  imagina¬ 
tion  to  picture  the  feelings  of  the  dignified  Outlook. 


The  Montana  Horticulturists  at  their  recent  meet¬ 
ing  carried  the  banquet  idea  a  little  further  along. 
There  was  a  prize  of  $10  for  the  best  and  largest 
basket  of  food.  The  women  competed  and  they  served 
the  banquet  from  what  they  brought.  The  towns¬ 
people  were  invited  in  and  hundreds  came  and  were 
fed.  No  use  talking,  this  banquet  idea  at  a  fruit 
meeting  is  a  fine  thing.  If  you  want  to  get  on  good 
terms  with  your  neighbor— eat  apples  with  him. 

* 

On  the  first  page  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  out¬ 
rageous  treatment  to  which  some  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  subjected  by  inspectors  working  for 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  Here  are  only 
two  instances  of  a  great  many.  In  one  reported  case 
an  inspector  called  while  the  farmer  was  away.  His 
wife  properly  refused  to  gp  to  the  barn  with  him,  and 
he  went  off  and  advised  that  the  milk  from  that  farm 
be  rejected!  Next  week,  in  another  article,  we  shall 
show  what  it  costs  to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  Board 
of  Health  regulations.  In  many  cases  this  system  of 
inspection  is  an  outrage  and  a  farce,  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  will  stand  the  test  of  law.  We  are  glad 
Mr.  Bellows  and  Mr.  White  brought  suit  to  see 
whether  their  milk  can  be  rejected  in  this  arbitrary 
manner.  They  have  good  cases  which  must  be  car¬ 
ried  through. 

* 

Last  Fall,  in  discussing  the  question  of  railroad 
fires,  we  gave  the  rule  adopted  by  local  courts  in 

New  Jersey.  When  -suit  was  brought  by  a  citizen  to 

recover  damages  from  fires  starting  from  locomotive 
sparks  the  railroad  companies  offered  evidence  to 
show  that  the  screens  in  the  smoke  stack  were  properly 
inspected.  In  such  event  the  local  court  usually  threw 
the  case  out  of  court  as  “proper  inspection”  was 
called  a  full  defense.  The  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap¬ 
peals  has  now  decided  that  such  evidence  may  be 
overcome  by  proving  either  of  the  following : 

1.  That  fire  was  caused  by  a  particular  engine. 

2.  That  other  fires  were  caused  by  a  particular  engine. 

3.  That  other  fires  were  caused  by  other  engines  about 

the  time  of  the  fire  in  question. 

4.  That  sparks  of  size  too  large  to  be  passed  through 
a  proper  screen  were  thrown  from  engine  at  or  about  the 
time  of  fire  in  question. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  excellent.  If  the  facts 
here  stated  can  be  proved  the  case  can  be  put  past 
the  judge  and  reach  the  jury.  We  believe  the  screen 
inspection  law  should  be  repealed,  but  this  decision 
will  greatly  help  New  Jersey  farmers  in  adjusting  fire 
claims. 

* 

Quite  a  number  of  people  have  asked  us  about  the 
new  law  covering  berry  baskets.  Some  of  them  have 
large  numbers  of  these  baskets  on  hand  left  over 
from  last  year.  They  are  now  classed  as  “short”  under 
the  new  law.  What  can  be  done  with  them?  This 
new  law  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  some  of  his  deputies 
have  been  very  active  of  late.  In  reply  to  our  re¬ 
quest  for  information,  Dr.  Fritz  Reichmann,  the 
Superintendent,  says : 

This  law  was  passed  in  the  Spring  of  1909,  and  did 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  first  of  October,  in  order  to 
give  those  who  had  short  baskets  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  This  office  will  make  every  effort  to  en¬ 
force  the  present  law,  which  applies  to  small  fruit.  A 
person  who  has  short  baskets  can  use  them  for  \aiious 
purposes,  especially  for  pansy  boxes  and  plant  boxes,  or 
for  the  sale  of  other  commodities  than  small  fruit,  but 
if  used  for  small  fruit  or  sold  for  the  use  of  small  fruit, 
the  law  strictly  applies,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  he  used.  The  enclosed  circular  was  sent  out  to  as 
many  commission  merchants  as  we  could  get  the  addresses 
of,  to  manufacturers  of  berry  boxes  and  to  a  number  of 
growers,  and  besides  was  officially  published  in  every 
county  of  the  State.  As  stated  above,  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with. 

The  laws  regulating  “short”  packages  have  never 
been  heretofore  enforced  in  this  market  there  being 
no  one  to  enforce  them.  Dealers  have  recognized  such 
packages  and  simply  paid  less  for  them  than  for  the 
standards.  We  doubt  if  Dr.  Reichmann  realizes  yet 
the  size  of  the  job  he  has  undertaken  during  the  height 
of  the  berry  season. 

BREVITIES. 

Do  not,  oh,  do  not,  sow  Crimson  clover  with  oats. 

Be  sure  to  read  Mr.  Wing’s  article  on  Sweet  clover, 
page  332, 

There  is  reported  a  great  demand  for  Sweet  clovei  seed 
this  year.  Marty  dealers  are  sold  out  already. 

If  as  Mr.  Black  says  on  page  301,  there  is  not  now 
a  single  tree  of  the  original  Red  Cheek  Melocoton  in  any 
peach  nursery,  is  there  any  valid  reason  why  it  should 
ever  be  catalogued? 

We  get  all  sorts  of  questions — one  being,  "How  do  peo¬ 
ple,  when  up  in  a  balloon,  heat  food  or  liquid?  V*  o  under¬ 
stand  it  is  carried  in  metal  pails  and  packed  in  quick¬ 
lime.  Water  is  put  on  the  lime  and  the  heat  warms  the 

food  ! 

The  Indiana  Station  reports  that  this  season  s  seed 
corn  is  far  below  the  average  in  germinating  power.  The 
peculiar  season  last  Fall  is  responsible  for  it.  Advice  is 
to  test  a  few  kernels  from  each  ear  selected  for  seed. 
Sprout  them  in  a  piece  of  damp  paper. 
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A  TRIAL  OF  PARCELS  POST. 

Limited  to  Local  Rural  Routes. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General.  Many  Congressmen  are 
trying  to  crawl  behind  the  argument  that 
a  parcels  post  would  destroy  the  local  town 
and  the  local  merchant's  business.  The  ex¬ 
periment  suggested  by  Mr.  De  Graw  would 
give  the  town  merchant  the  advantage  if 
ho  had  enterprise  enough  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  Our  advice  is  to  hold  your 
Congressman  up  to  a  trial  of  this  plan.] 

There  are  now  in  operation  through¬ 
out  the  country  some  41,103  rural  routes, 
covering  about  one  million  miles  of 
roads  which  are  traveled  daily  by  rural 
carriers,  and  serving  more  than  twenty 
million  people.  The  average  weight  of 
mail  carried  by  each  rural  carrier  is  ap¬ 
proximately  25  pounds,  the  load  rarely- 
exceeding  50  pounds.  As  rural  carriers 
are  equipped  with  vehicles,  they  could, 
without  imposing  a  hardship  on  them, 
carry  an  additional  weight  of  mail  mat¬ 
ter  of  probably  100  pounds.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  possible  to  offer  low  rates  for  a 
special  local  rural  parcel  post  for  the 
reason  that,  there  being  no  railroad 
transportation  or  exchange  from  point 
to  point,  its  operation  would  not  involve 
additional  expense,  and  the  revenues  de¬ 
rived  therefrom  would  be  practically 
clear  gain. 

The  proposed  local  rural  parcel  post, 
as  contemplated  in  the  several  bills  on 
the  subject  now  pending  in  Congress, 
provides  that  the  reduced  rates  shall  ap¬ 
ply  only  on  merchandise  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  included  under  the  head  of  fourth- 
class  matter,  and  some  matter  now  em¬ 
braced  within  the  third-class,  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  two  cents  a  pound  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  pound  up  to  11  pounds,  or  25 


The  rural 

cents  for  a  package  weighing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  11  pounds.  These  rates  to 
apply  only  on  matter  mailed  at  post  of¬ 
fices  having  rural  routes,  for  delivery  to 
patrons  on  the  routes  of  such  offices, 
or  to  patrons  of  an  intermediate  post 
office  route  out  of  the  office  of  mailing, 
or  from  the  patrons  of  the  routes  out  of 
the  office,  or  from  patrons  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  post  office  on  the  route,  to  the 
local  patrons  of  the  office  from  which 
the  routes  start.  The  local  residents  and 
patrons  only  to  be  entitled  to  the  low 
rates  of  postage.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  mail  order  houses  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  -rates,  they  being  purely 
local  and  applying  on  local  matter  only. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  large  mail 
order  houses  would  establish  agencies  on 
the  routes,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  country  merchants,  first  assembling 
their  orders  and  dispatching  .them  by 
freight  cr  express  to  suitable  distribut¬ 
ing  points.  One  of  the  bills  pending  in 
Congress  absolutely  excludes  such 
agencies  from  participating  in  the  low 
rates  of  postage,  but  even  if  such  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  made,  any  systematic  at¬ 
tempt  upon  the  part  of  the  mail  order 
house  to  distribute  its  wares  in  this 
manner  would  not  only  necessitate  the 
payment  of  freight  charges  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  point,  and  postal  charges  from 
the  distributing  point  to  the  buyers,  but 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  local  representatives,  and 
the  absence  of  any  sort  of  agents  is  the 
principal  feature  of  the  arguments  made 
by  the  mail  order  houses  and  larger 
merchants  in  accounting  for  the  sup¬ 
posedly  low  prices  of  their  goods.  The 
only  way  the  patrons  could  be  reached 
by  the  non-resident  merchants  would 
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be  under  the  present  rate  of  postage  on 
merchandise,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  16 
cents  a  pound,  or  64  cents  for  a  four- 
pound  package,  which  is  the  limit  of 
weight  allowed,  while  the  local  merchant 
would  have  the  advantage  of  a  rate  of 
five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  two 
cents  a  pound  for  each  succeeding 
pound  up  to  11  pounds,  or  11  cents  for  a 
four-pound  package,  with  an  advantage 
in  the  maximum  weight  allowed  of 
seven  pounds.  It  would,  therefore,  cost 
the  non-resident  merchant  $1.51  more 
to  send  an  11-pound  package  than  it 
would  the  local  merchant.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  obvious  that,  except  upon  such 
commodities  as  the  mail  order  and  other 
larger  mercantile  establishments  can 
now  profitably  sell  and  transmit  through 
the  mails  at  the  -rate  of  16  cents  a  pound, 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  local 
merchants  in  the  delivery  of  th'eir  goods, 
if  the  local  rural  parcel  post  were  au¬ 
thorized;  and  instead  of  proving  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  local  merchants  it  would 
prove  greatly  to  their  advantage  in  in¬ 
creasing  trade. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  service 
would  doubtless  prove  a  great  boon  to 
farmers,  planters  and  others  on  rural 
routes,  because,  without  loss  of  time  and 
other  inconvenience  to  themselves,  they 
would  be  able  to  order  household  neces¬ 
sities  or  articles  of  merchandise  needed 
in  haste  by  telephone  or  postal  card,  and 
have  them  delivered  by  rural  carrier  at 
a  low  charge.  Furthermore,  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  system  with  the  increased 
revenues  which  it  would  produce  would 

serve  to  very  materially  reduce  the  cost 
of  rural  delivery  to  the  government  and 
bringt  it  nearer  to  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

P.  V.  DEGRAW, 

Fourth  Assist.  Postmaster-General. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Our  crop  prospects  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  good  at  present.  All  kinds  of  stock 
healthy ;  prices  higher  than  usual.  Some 
farms  changed  hands  at  $125  per  acre. 
One  480-acre  farm  sold  for  that  price. 
The  principal  advantage  to  the  farmers 
who  do  not  wish  to  sell  is  that  their  taxes 
will  be  greater  and  they  will  contribute 
more  to  the  public.  The  tax  for  1000 
was  $1.26  on  each  $100  actual  value.  The 
assessment  is  one-third  actual  value,  mak¬ 
ing  the  apparent  rate  of  tax  3.73. 

I’ayson,  Ill.  d.  e.  r. 

We  have  had  a  very  mild  Winter  here 
in  Maine,  just  enough  snow  to  make  good 
sledding.  We  are  hoping  that  we  shall 
get  parcels  post  some  time.  We  people  in 
the  back  country  need  it.  This  section  of 
Maine  is  a  good  one  ;  good  soil,  good  water 
and  plenty  of  wood,  telephones  and  rural 
delivery.  We  need  better  transportation 
facilities,  which  will  come  when  the  back 
country  fills  up  with  people,  which  it  will 
before  many  years.  Maine  is  coming  fast 
and  coming  strong.  j.  w.  b. 

Norridgewock,  Me. 

It  seems  everybody  must  have  his  growl ; 
if  nothing  else  offers  one  growls  about  the 
taxes.  But  W.  H.  L.  on  page  202  cer¬ 
tainly  has  my  sympathy.  Why  does  not 
he  pull  stakes  and  come  to  Virginia?  All 
our  taxes,  school,  road  and  county,  average 
about  50  cents  per  $100,  actual  valuation, 
here  in  Chesterfield  County.  We  have 
centralized  schools,  good  gravelled  roads, 
and  county  officials  free  from  graft.  lie 
can  get  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  for  his 
old  hens  that  have  seen  their  best  days; 
and  above  all  he  can  plant  his  corn  any 
time  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  June 
without  danger  of  frost  at  either  end. 

Chester,  Va.  h.  s.  w. 


About  Roofing. — As  J.  S.  F.  inquires 
about  roofing.  I  hope  he  may  not  make  the 
mistake  I  made  in  getting  steel  rooting.  I 
bought  some  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
painted  it  both  sides  with  a  special  roofing 
paint,  and  painted  it  over  since  it  is  on. 
and  still  it  persists  in  rusting,  so  that  there 
are  already  a  few  places  where  the  metal 
seems  poorer  than  elsewhere,  that  it  is 
rusted  through,  though  it  has  done  little 
more  than  a  year's  service. 

Ohio.  C.  WECKESSER. 
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Not  only  will  these  fertilizers  give  crops  a 
splendid  start,  but  they  are  substantial  and  fur¬ 
nish  abundant  nourishment  up  to  the  moment 
of  harvest.  Rich  in  ammonia,  rich  in  phos¬ 
phorous,  rich  in  potash.  Carefully  compounded 
after  special  and  complete  formulas,  based  on 
years  of  actual  field  testing.  Special  fertilizers 
for  special  needs. 

“  Greater  Faith  in  the  Essex.” 

“  I  have  used  your  Essex  Complete  Manure  for 
potatoes  this  season  with  satisfactory  results.  While 
I  have  sold  and  used  other  fertilizers,  I  have  greater 
faith  in  the  Essex.”  (Signed)  H.  F.  IIOLT, 

Bradford  Centre,  Me. 

Write  for  list  of  our  Special  Fertilizers  and  what  they  contain. 

ESSEX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

NORTH  MARKET  STREET . BOSTON,  MASS. 

Local  agents  wanted  where  we  are  not  now  represented. 
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Get  this  “850  Book"  on  the 


SCHACHT  FvinciT® 

UV/I  lisLwl  JL  3L  Farm  Trio 

Do  not  think  of  buying  any  car  this  year  until  you  write  for  our  Big,  Free  Books 
and  investigate  the  new  3-in-l  INVINCIBLE  SCHACHT— the  hill-climber— mud-car 
—sand-car — the  splendid  all-around  town  and  country  car  which  combines  quick 
shift-changes  to  take  care  of  farmers'  needs  especially. 

Usefulness  —  Power  —  Speed 

Including;  1— Quick  town  trips:  2—  Room  for  all  the  family;  and  3—  Large 
capacity  for  delivery.  Changeable  in  5  minutes  from  one  style  to  another— always 
ready,  night  or  day,  and  the  most  economical  car  ever  offered,  both  on  first  cost  and 
in  economy  of  up-keep.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  how  we  have  standardized  con¬ 
struction  on  this  splendid  Invincible  Schacht  car  to  make  it  the  ideal  farmer's  car 
for  all  uses,  at  one  rock-bottom  price. 


rCow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stallsand  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  can*v  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  60f  Broadway.  Fairfield,  la. 


$680 


Special 
Model  “R” 
Runabout 


$7SO 


Without  rumble  seat  and  with  1M  Inch  solid  rubber 
tires,  the  price  is  86X0.  With  rumble  seat  (at  820) 
and  with  1%  lucli  solid  rubber  tires.  8700.  Without 
rumble  seat,  but  with  pneumatic  tires  (at  850)  the 
price  is  8730.  With  rumble  scat  and  with  pneumatic 
tires  complete,  the  price  Is  6750. 


The  Schacht  Line  of  cars  includes 
just  what  the  most  practical  farmers 
of  America  have  been  looking  for,  for 
several  years.  We  want  you  to  know 
about  them.  Write  today  and  com¬ 
pare  the  Invincible  Schacht  Line  with 
any  line  ©f  ca-rs  offered  this  year.  It 
will  pay  you 


The  Schacht 
Manufacturing  Co. 

2750  Spring  Grove  Ave, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

LAMENT  OF  THE  LAY  BROTHER. 

Iona.  0  Iona  ! 

My  days  go  sad  and  slow, 

For  ’mid  your  island  meadows 
I  hear  no  cattle  low. 

I  miss  the  fields  of  Kerry, 

The  green  fields  and  the  kine, 

And  in  my  brothers’  chanting 
Is  heard  no  voice  of  mine ; 

Iona,  O  Iona  ! 

Iona,  O  Iona  ! 

My  mates  are  glad  of  cheer, 

But  I.  the  Kerry  peasant 
Dwell  sad  and  lonely  here. 

I  send  an  exile’s  sighing 
Across  the  sundering  sea ; 

O  would  I  were  in  Kerry, 

Or  the  kine  were  here  with  me ! 
Iona.  0  Iona ! 

The  saint  sleeps  well,  1  trow, 

Nor  dreams  that  one  poor  brother’s 
Ileartbroke  for  Ireland  now; 

Heart  broke  to  be  a  herdboy 
And  watch  the  cattle  feed, 

And  call  the  cattle  homeward 
Across  the  darkening  mead. 

Iona.  O  Iona ! 

All  Hummer  swallows  stay 
About  your  towers;  the  seagulls 
To  Ireland  take  their  way. 

Ah,  would,  I  cry  with  weeping, 

The  seagull’s  road  were  mine ; 

To  hear  and  see  the  lowing. 

The  mild  eyes  of  the  kine ! 

Iona,  O  Iona  ! 

Auth'or  Unknown. 

* 

Hot  Scotch  rolls  are  “something  dif¬ 
ferent,'’  and  are  very  good.  One  cup  of 
oat  flakes-  scalded  with  one-half  cup  boil¬ 
ing  milk;  add  to  these,  when  they  are 
cold,  one-third  cup  molasses,  one  level 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  beat  for  five 
minutes ;  thicken  with  white  flour  as  for 
ordinary  bread,  leaving  dough  rather 
soft;  let  rise-over  night  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  mold  into  small  rolls;  let  rise  until 
quite  light;  glaze  with  white  of  egg  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven. 

>jc 

During  the  height  of  the  high  prices 
in  milk  agitation  an  uptown  couple 
moved  to  a  New  Jersey  suburb,  says  the 
New  York  Sun.  Looking  about  for  sup¬ 
plies  they  made  arrangements  with  a 
neighboring  farmer  for  milk.  1  he  neigh¬ 
bor  kept  a  Jersey  cow,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  son  of  the  former  Manhattan 
couple  to  come  for  the  milk  each  night 
and  morning.  After  the  first  few  quarts 
had  been  delivered  and  used  the  boy  ap¬ 
peared  one  morning  and  told  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife : 

“Ma  says  tell  you  she  can't  use  your 
milk  any  longer,  Airs.  Jones.  Every 
morning  when  she  goes  to  get  it  from 
the  pantry  she  finds  a  yellow  scum  on  it. 
She  says  she  ain’t  used  to  that,  and  so 

she  don’t  want  any  more  of  your  milk.” 

* 

Among  materials  for  tailor-made  suits 
for  Spring  wear  are  a  great  variety  of 
fine  tweeds  in  tiny  hair-line  stripes  and 
checks,  also  worsteds  in  very  fine  stripes 
of  black  and  white  so  close  together  that 
they  look  gray.  Pepper  and  salt  suitings 
are  to  be  in  vogue  again ;  they  are  sensi¬ 
ble  and  smart  looking.  English  shepherd 
checks  in  black  and  white  will  be  used 
again  for  suits.  A  great  many  of  the- 
ready-made  suits  are  in  delicate  pastel 
shades  of  Nile  green,  Delft  blue,  pearl 
gray  and  chamois,  which  are  too  showy 
to  be  practical.  To  wear  with  these  suits 
there  are  beautiful  flower  toques,  usually 
the  round-crowned  shapes  we  have  been 
wearing  during  the  Winter,  but  not  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  size.  One  very  pretty  mod¬ 
el  was  made  of  brown  roses,  with  some 
bronze  leaves  and  small  buds  showing 
between  each  row  of  roses,  a  knot  of 
brown  finishing  it  at  one  side.  Another 
was  of  similar  style  but  made  of  pink 
roses,  while  a  third  was  of  green  foliage 
with  a  large  pink  rose  and  cluster  of 
buds  at  one  side.  There  are  also  a  Treat 
many  fashionable  shapes  of  heavy  braid 
in  burnt  straw  and  other  yellow  shades, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet,  large  Alsa¬ 
tian  bows  being  a  favorite  trimming. 

:jc 

We  get  a  number  of  inquiries,  every 
season,  from  people  who  wish  to  sell 


preserves,  jellies  and  canned  fruit.  There 
is  no  question  that  there  is  a  sale  for 
such  products  in  towns  and  cities,  but 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  in  close  touch  with  the  consumer. 
Fancy  groceries  and  women’s  exchanges 
are  the  usual  outlet  for  these  products, 
but  the  exchanges  must  exact  a  fee  in 
advance,  which  is  quite  an  item  to  a 
small  purse,  and  the  grocers,  who  usually 
sell  such  things  on  a  commission  basis, 
naturally  do  not  care  to  bother  with 
small  items,  and  must  feel  certain  of  the 
quality  before  they  try  to  push  sales.  We 
have  always  believed  that  it  pays  best  to 
cultivate  the  home  market  first.  This 
sounds  quite  useless  advice  to  a  woman 
in  a  very  isolated  community — yet  there 
is  usually  some  town  accessible  where 
the  first  attempt  can  be  made.  We  know 
several  women  who  have  been  successful 
in  disposing  of  such  products  in  adjacent 
towns;  first  they  do  the  work  for  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  gradually  the  trade  in¬ 
creases.  One  very  prosperous  “jam 
kitchen”  adjacent  to  New  York,  which 
has  grown  to  a  large  business,  canvasses 
for  orders  early  in  the  season,  sending 
intelligent  solicitors  from  house  to  house 
throughout  a  wide  district ;  the  goods 
are  delivered  later  by  a  local  grocer,  who 
makes  collections.  It  will  always  be 
found,  in  such  a  business,  that  personal 
canvassing,  preferably  with  a  few  sam¬ 
ples,  secures  far  more  orders  than  letters 
or  circulars,  which  the  average  house¬ 
keeper  pays  little  attention  to.  But  the 
goods  must  be  of  high  quality,  better 
than  factory  products,  with  the  real 
“homemade”  taste.  There  is  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  such  work  in  the  country, 
where  fresh  fruits  are  at  hand,  but  it  is 
no  get-rich-quick  scheme,  and  we  always 
urge  any  woman  who  thinks  of  it  to  try 
to  create  a  local  market  first,  before  try¬ 
ing  the  competition  of  a  great  city. 

Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

It  gave  me  a  pang  of  regret  when  the 
two  eldest  boys  were  put  into  long 
trousers,  for  I  felt  that  they  were  no 
more  my  little  laddies,  but  had  suddenly 
become  men.  But  such  are  the  inevitable 
changes  time  brings,  and  the  dear  moth¬ 
ers  and  aunties  all  over  the  land  should 
take  all  the  comfort  they  can  with  the 
little  ones,  for  they  will  soon  fly  over 
the  nest.  So  we  are  turning  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  for  help  in  giving  our 
boys  the  training  they  need,  and  think 
with  regret  of  the  men  and  women  of 
our  generation  who  have  been  hampered 
all  their  lives  for  want  of  it.  The  other 
day  we  had  a  demonstration  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  that  exist  between  boys  of  the 
city  and  those  of  the  country,  when  a 
group  intent  on  wrestling,  as  boys  will, 
gave  expression  to  their  feelings,  and 
ideas  of  each  other.  Being  downed  in  a 
tussle,  one  of  the  city-born  lads-  called 
the  country  boy  a  “hayseed”  when  Grant 
spoke  up  quickly  saying  that  “hayseed 
was  valuable,  but  there  was-  no  market 
for  the  ‘city  burn.’  ”  If  was  not  an  ele¬ 
gant  expression,  rude  but  forcible ;  yet 
one  could  hardly  blame  boys  who  know 
their  own  position,  and  that  of  their 
fathers,  and  object  to  the  affectation  of 
superiority  by  boys  who  have  only  the 
recommendation  that  they  live  in  the 
city.  The  man  who  lives  on  a  salary  and 
works  in  a  narrow  groove,  looking 
down  on  the  farmer  when  he  comes  to 
the  country  for  fresh  air  and  cheap  liv¬ 
ing.  would  not  believe  that  it  requires 
more  brains  to  run  a  farm  than  to  sit 
over  a  ledger,  nor  does  he  understand 
the  many-sided  experiences  that  form 
the  real  education  of  the  land  holder.  A 
free  man,  master  of  himself,  he  lives 
with  Nature  in  many  moods,  enjoying 
the  first  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  its  pur¬ 
est  pleasures.  And  when  I  hear  our  boys 
on  the  threshold  of  manhood  taunted 
with  being  farmers,  it  makes  me  feel 
that  we  require  colleges,  other  than  agri¬ 
cultural,  to  teach  boys  relative  values. 

We  have  been  repairing  table  linen 
and  sheets  before  the  busy  season  comes 
on ;  it  is  a  problem  how  to  keep  the  edges 
of  the  tablecloths  whole,  for  they  wear 
out  so  much  faster  than  the  middle.  I 
remember  mother  used  to  tack  a  strip  of 
old  linen  along  the  side  where  the  boys 
sat  at  table,  and  it  helped  to  keep  the 
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tablecloth  from  getting  worn  with  their 
restless  movements.  The  fashion  changes 
in  these  things  as  well  as  others,  and  I 
was  glad  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  news¬ 
paper  article  when  making  some  new 
sheets,  as  it  said  that  a  broad  hem  turned 
back,  and  done  with  minute  hand  stitches 
after  the  fashion  of  our  grandmothers, 
is  in  vogue.  So  as  I  was  not  very  busy 
I  spent  some  sunny  afternoons  at  this 
work,  and  felt  the  perfect  quiet  restful, 
for  though  I  value  the  sewing  machine, 
it  becomes  at  times  rather  nerve  rack¬ 
ing,  like  many  other  useful  things. 

We  had  a  visitor  lately  who  undertook 
to  darn  some  cashmere  socks  while  we 
talked  one  afternoon,  and  at  the  first 
washing  they  puckered  all  up.  Of  course 
we  blamed  the  mender,  but  it  proved  to 
be  the  fault  of  the  yarn  that  needed 
shrinking  before  being  used,  so  now  I 
hold  the  card  over  the  spout  of  a  kettle 
full  of  hot  water,  and  there  has  not  been 
any  more  puckering.  Such  little  things 
make  a  difference  in  the  right  way  of  do¬ 
ing  things,  and  housewives  are  beginning 
to  enjoy  the  many  devices  for  making 
the  work  in  the  kitchen  easier.  One  of 
our  neighbors  has  a  fireless  cooker  that 
is  a  saving  of  fuel,  and  of  heat,  doing  its 
work  almost  like  a  miracle.  The  bread 
mixers  are  a  saving  of  energy  in  bread 
making,  and  egg  beaters  and  cream 
whippers  do  the  work  in  less  than  half 
the  time  by  the  old  method.  We  used 
to  say  that  all  the  labor-saving  devices 
were  for  the  men,  but  this  cannot  be  af¬ 
firmed  nowadays,  for  something  new  is 
constantly  turning  up  to  make  the  work 
quicker  and  easier. 

Some  of  the  girls  show  me  their  hands 
as  a  sign  of  the  amount  of  hard  work 
they  do,  but  I  always  laugh  and  tell  them 
it  is  more  carelessness  than  toil.  ]  have 
learned  by  experience  to  wash  my  hands 
in  cold  soft  water,  with  a  bit  of  castile 
soap,  and  if  they  show  a  tendency  to 
roughness  from  undue  exposure,  1  bathe 
them  at  night  in  tepid  water  in  which  is 
tied  up  a  tiny  bag  of  bran  and  oatmeal 
mixed.  Rubbed  till  the)'  feel  smooth  and 
rinsed  with  colder  water  they  will  be 
much  improved  in  the  morning.  No  one 
can  -be  blamed  for  taking  care  of  the 
hands,  for  it  adds  much  to  our  comfort 
to.  have  them  in  good  condition,  and 
with  a  delicate  touch,  to  say  nothing  of 
appearances.  charity  sweetheart. 


Scrofula  disfigures  and 
causes  life-long  misery. 

Children  become  strong 
and  lively  when  given  small 
doses  of 

Scott's  Emulsion 

every  day.  The  starved  body 
is  fed;  the  swollen  glands 
healed,  and  the  tainted  blood 
vitalized.  Good  food,  fresh 
air  and  Scott's  Emulsion 
conquer  scrofula  and  many 
other  blood  diseases. 


FOli  SAI.K  BY  ALL  DKUGG1STS 


Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 


SCOTT  &  BOVVNE,  409  Pearl  St,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes, 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  RfupJa  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  8ave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  .vou'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


FOUNDED  1842 


Fast  Brown 

Never  before  has  itbeen 
possible  to  get  brown  cot¬ 
ton  dress-goods  that  would 
not  fade. 

Simpson -Eddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  calicoes  in  a  beautiful 
shade  of  brown  that  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  fade  from 
sunlight,  perspiration  or 
repeated  washing.  The 
designs  are  artistic,  and 
the  fabric  of  most  durable 
quality. 

If  your  dealer  hasn'tSimpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


WALL  PAPER  '2AS." 

Mouldings,  lc.  per  foot.  Write  today  for  Free 
Catalog. 

West  Side  Furniture  Co.,  921  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WESHIP»»APPROVAL 

•without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  pri>  t 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SHUTS; 

money' exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycle 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coastor-Brake  gearwheel*, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  /rices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  CHICAGO 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 


Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 


We  sell  to  yon  at  the  name  price  we  would  sell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after 
ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL 
we  refund  your 
money  if  you  aro 
not  satisfied. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
standard  for  fifty 

years. 

Our  Illustrated 
Stove  Book  free, 
tells  all  about 
stoves,  drafts, 
chimneys,  etc. 

Send  for  it. 

Go'd  Coin  Stove  Co. 

3 Oak  St  Troy.N.Y. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  says!"” 

J^The  stream  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
i  Canada  will  continue.** 

Senator  Dolliver  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Western  Canada,. and  says:  “Thero 
is  a  land  hunger  in  the  hearts  of 
English  speaking  people;  this  will 
account  for  the  removal  of  so  many 
Iowa  farmers  to  Canada,  Our  peo¬ 
ple  are  pleased  with  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  excellent  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law,  and  they  are  com¬ 
ing  to  you  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  they  are  still  coming.” 

-  Iowa  contributed  largely  to  the 

TO, OOO  American  farmers  who  made 
Canada  their  home  during;  1900,  Field 
crop  returns  alone  during;  year  added 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  close  to 

#17 0,000,000,00 

Grain  raising,  mixed  farming,  cattle 
growing  and  dairying  are  all  profit¬ 
able.  Free  Homesteads  of  1 60  acres 
are  to  be  had  in  the  very  best  districts; 
160  acres  pre-emption  at  $8.00  per 
acre  within  certain  areas.  Schools  and 
churches  In  every  settlement,  climate 
unexcelled,  soil  the  richest^  wood, 
water  and  building  lumber  plentiful. 

For  particulars  as  to  location,  low  settlers’ 
railway  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  “Last  Best  West.”  and  other  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  Sup'tof  Immigration, Ottawa, 
Can.,  or  to  Canadian  Gov't  Agt.  <’) 

J.  O.  Duncan.  Canadian  Government 
Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Here  Is  Something  New  (/ joggk 
From  Kalamazoo  Iwfcw 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not.  ,  . 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  semi-princess  dress  still  holds 
favor,  and  No.  6587  will  be  an  attractive 
mb  del  for  Spring  and  Summer  fabrics. 
The  dress  is  made  with  the  panel  at  the 
front  which  extends  from  skirt  to  waist 
portion  and  with  the  blouse  and  the 
gored  skirt  that  are  joined  beneath  the 
belt.  The  skirt  is  laid  in  plaits  and  the 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back. 


65d7  Semi-Princesse  Dress  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 

The  chemisette  is  separate  and  attached 
at  the  neck  edge.  Whatever  the  length 
of  the  sleeves  they  are  cut  in  one  piece 
each.  The  three-quarter  ones  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  cuffs  but  the  short  sleeves  are 
left  free  at  their  lower  edges  and  the 
long  sleeves  are  of  the  plain  fitted 
sort,  but  include  tucks.  The  quan- 


6574  Misses’  Semi-Princesse  Costume, 


14  and  16  years. 

dty  of  material  required  for  the  me-  i 
<llum  size  (16  years)  is  11  yards  24 
or.  ‘  yards  32  or  six  yards  44  inches 
uide  with  1(4  yards  of  27  inches  wide 
tor  banding,  18  inches  wide  for  the 
chemisette.  The  pattern  6587  is  cut  in 
14,  16  and  18  year  sizes;  price  10  cents. 
An  attractive  model  for  linen  or  other 


heavy  wash  fabrics,  as  well  as  woolens, 
is  shown  in  No.  6574.  The  costume 
consists  of  blouse  and  skirt.  The 
blouse  is  made  with  front  and  back 
portions  that  are  arranged  over  the 
center  portion  with  yoke.  The  full 
sleeves  are  gathered  into  cuffs  whatever 
their  length.  The  skirt  is  made  with  a 
front  panel  that  exactly  harmonizes  with 
the  waist.  There  is  a  full  length  box 
plait  at  the  back  but  over  the  hips  it  is 
smooth  and  plain  while  below  are  plaited 
portions,  and  these  plaited  portions  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  box  plait  at  each  side  of  the 
front.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  16-year  size  is  9(4  yards  24  or  27, 
8(4  yards  32  or  5(4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  l-)4  yards  27  for  the  yoke,  panel  and 
trimming  portions  to  make  illustrated. 
The  pattern  6574  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Care  of  Modern  Plumbing  Fixtures. 

When  our  new  plumbing  was  put  in 
the  plumber,  commenting  upon  the  fin¬ 
ished  work,  regretted  that  we  had  not 
afforded  nickel  bibs  or  faucets  for  the 
kitchen.  But  I  preferred  the  brass.  After 
a  few  years’  cleaning  nickel  plate  will 
partially  wear  off,  leaving  an  unsightly 
surface  which  nothing  will  restore.  But 
brass  grows  brighter  the  longer  it  is 
kept  in  good  order.  In  these  days  of 
much  yacht  and  automobile  polishing 
there  are  excellent  liquid  cleaners  to  be 
had,  made  probably  of  rotten  stone  and 
oil  with  other  fluids,  and  to  keep  the 
kitchen  faucets  bright  is  really  a  small 
labor  item.  Strips  of  flannel  should  be 
rescued  from  the  waste  basket  of  the 
sewing-room  and  put  with  the  can  of 
cleaning  fluid.  Taking  a  turn  around  the 
faucet  and  drawing  the  cloth  back  and 
forth  with  a  sawing  motion  soon  gives  a 
good  luster. 

For  cleaning  the  nickel  mountings  in 
a  bathroom  a  wiping  every  morning  with 
a  cloth  dampened  with  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene  keeps  all  shining.  All  white  enam¬ 
eled  surfaces  may  be  kept  spotless  by  the 
same  morning  rub.  The  odor  soon  passes 
off  and  the  surface  of  the  enamel  will 
not  be  impaired,  as  is  the  case  where  any 
sort  of  polishin"  powder  is  used. 

The  plumber’s  opinion  of  my  new 
white  enameled  sink  was  also  a  dispar¬ 
aging  one.  Housekeepers  said  that  grease 
stuck  to  them,  and  that  they  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  clean.  A  friend  added  that 
rubbing  with  cleaning  powders  dulled  the 


surface,  making  the  enamel  more  in¬ 
clined  to  collect  stains  and  detracting 
from  its  good  looks.  I  therefore  began 
its  care  well  armed  with  warnings,  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  after 
nearly  two  years’  use  my  sink  is  as  de¬ 
lightfully  neat  and  shining  as  when  first 
installed.  And  a  part  of  that  time  we 
had  kitchen  help,  but  she  was  a  girl  will¬ 
ing  to  do  as  first  told.  Things  from  the 
stove,  even  enamel  saucepans  do  leave  a 
dark  smudge  and  the  nicest  of  dish  pans 
will  do  the  same.  I  first  bought  a  pair 
of  wire  stands  called  “cookey  coolers,” 
but  the  legs  of  these  left  footprints.  Then 
I  hemmed  pieces  of  heavy  brown  towel¬ 
ing  about  as  large  as  the  bottom  of  the 
sink.  With  one  of  these  spread  before 
dishwashing  begins  I  have  something 
beneath  my  pans  and  a  softened  surface 
on  which  to  drain  dishes  and  silver. 
Later  the  sink  towel  is  rinsed  out  when 
towels  and  dishcloth  are  and  dried  on 
the  line  with  them. 

The  plumber  had  been  right  about 
grease  sticking  to  it.  Though  you  think 
a  dishcloth  fairly  clean  it  will  smirch 
rather  than  cleanse  your  white  sink  after 
dishwashing.  Once  or  twice  a  week  I 
bring  the  kerosene  can  and  a  small  brush, 
and  turning  a  trifle  of  kerosene  into  the 
sink  corners  go  over  the  surface.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  with  a  douche  of  hot  water 
leaves  my  sink  as  immaculate  as  when 
new.  As  our  plumber  advised  kerosene 
as  the  best  thing  to  open  a  clogged  sink 
drain  I  have  felt  no  hesitation  about 
using  it  as  freely  as  was  needed.  It  has 
also  proved  the  very  best  thing  with 
which  to  keep  the  crockery  part  of  the 
bathroom  fixtures  free  from  water  stains 
and  I  prefer  kerosene  to  any  of  the  soap 
powders  formerly  used  to  clean  a  wash¬ 
bowl,  where  the  water  supply  is  slightly 
hard,  and  where  many  decidedly  soiled 
hands  are  washed. 

Does  some  conservative  housewife  toss 
this  aside  saying,  “Then  give  me  an  old- 
fashioned  iron  sink  and  tin  wash  basin.”? 
If  so  it  is  because  the  c&re  of  modern 
conveniences  sounds  more  laborious  in 
the  telling  than  it  proves  in  the  doing. 
On  wash  days,  when  clothes  are  to  be 
sorted  for  starching,  in  canning  time  and 
very  many  emergencies  of  everyday 
work  it  will  be  found  handy  to  have  a 
sink  as  clean  as  your  china  plates.  And 
even  in  kitchen  work  a  thing  of  beauty 
is  easily  its  own  excuse'  for  being. 

PATTIE  LYMAN. 


Woman 


or  the  one  who 
would  rather  do 
one  hour's  easy, 
pleasant  work 
than  hire  a  wash 
woman  fora  whole  day. 

One  hour  of  light, 
easy  work,  that  Is  all 
that  the  biggest  wash¬ 
ing  means  to  the 
woman  who 
M  has  an 

O.  K.  WASHER 


Let  us  provo  to  you  thattheO.  K.  Roller  Gear¬ 
ing  Rotary  Wasfior  Is  the  easiest  to  operate; 
that  It  cleans  the  clothes  quickest;  is  easiest  on 
the  clothes,  never  Injuring  the  most  delicate 
fabric;  that  it  lasts  longest,  and  that,  in  every 
way.  It  will  save  you  more  work  and  give  you 
better  satisfaction  all  around  than  any  other 
washer,  regardless  of  price. 

Guaranteed  to  You 

Our  legally  binding  guarantee  is  tacked  in¬ 
side  the  machine.  Guaranteed  because  it  13 
mechanically  perfect,  a  child  turns  it  easily, 
legs  never  wabble,  being  formed  of  lengthened 
staves  built  in  with  the  tub,  steam-proof  lid 
keeps  water  hot. 

Don’t  ruin  health  and  disposition  over  the 
wash  tub  when  this  complete  relief  is  at  hand 
for  so  little  money. 

Write  for  our  free  washer  book.  We’ll  tell 
you  how  to  buy  the  right  washer  at  tho  right 
price. 


H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co. 
1454  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa 


THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 

famous  for  its  sureness  \X 
of  doing  its  day’s  work-xV'ivX  \/ 
and  that  days  work  is 
to  keep  you  dry  and  \ 
comfortable  when  it  '  { \\| 
rains.  '/ 


EVERYWHERE 

BE  SURE  THE  GARMENT  YOU  BN/ 

"tSn^*\, 

{OFTHE  l  fSl  1 

fJsnm» s> 

A .J  .Tower  Co.,  boston.  __  ^ 

Tower  Canadian  Co,  ltd.  Toronto? 


His  Masters  Voice 


You’re  missing  a  lot  of  pleasure 
by  not  having  a  Victor  in  your  home 


There’s  no  end  of  enjoyment  in  hearing  its  won¬ 
derful  variety  of  mueic  and  fun,  and  no  home  can 
afford  to  do  without  it. 

Think  of  getting  for  as  little  as  $10  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  that  brings  to  you  the  world's  best  music 
and  entertainment. 

N  ever  has  so  little  money  bought  so  much  pleasure. 

The  Victor  is  the  world’s  greatest  musical  in¬ 
strument.  The  only  instrument  on  which  you  can 
hear  the  voices  of  the  greatest  opera  singers,  for 
Caruso,  Calve,  Eames,  Farrar,  Gadski,  Homer, 
Melba,  Plancon,  Schumann- tleink,  Scotti,  Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini,  and  other  famous  artists  make  records 
exclusively  for  the  Victor. 

They  realize  that  the  Victor  is  the  only  instru¬ 
ment  that  does  full  justice  to  their  voices,  and  they 
make  records  only  for  the  Victor,  because  they  want 
every  part  of  every  selection  to  be  as  sweet  and 
natural  when  they  sing  in  your  home,  as  when  they 
sing  on  the  grand-opera  stage. 


Victrola  XVI, 
$200  and  $250 


And  if  these  great 
gingers  find  that  only  the 
Victor  is  equal  to  the  task 

Victrola  XII,  $125 


of  reproducing  their  voices 
to  perfection— the  greatest 
test  of  record-making — 
then  surely  it  is  also  the 
best  for  every  other  kind  of 
music  and  entertainment. 

So  no  matter  what  you 
want  to  hear,  whether  it  is  the  Victor  I,  $25 

music  of  the  most  famous  bands  Other  styles  $10  to  $100 
and  orchestras,  instrumental  solos  and  duets,  favorite 
old-time  ballads,  the  latest  popular  songs,  high-class 
vaudeville  sketches,  or  sacred  music,  or  whatever  you 
prefer,  you  get  it  at  its  best  only  on  the  Victor. 

The  proof  is  in  the  hearing. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  go  to  the  nearest  Victor 
dealer  and  hear  the  beautiful  “  Miserere  ”  from  Trova- 
tore,  sung  by  Caruso,  Alda,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Chorus  (Victor  Record  89030).  He  will  gladly 
play  this  or  any  other  records  you  want  to  hear,  with¬ 
out  cost  and  without  obligation  to  buy.  If  you  do  want, 
to  buy,  he  will  arrange  easy  terms  to  suit. 

Write  us  today  (use  the  coupin)  and  we’ll  tell  you  the  name 
and  address  of  the  nearest  Victor  dealer’s  where  you  can  hea» 
hie  i-ic*or’  an  ,  we  J1  send  you  the  Victor  catalogues  showing, 
the  different  styles  of  the  Victor,  giving  a  list  of  the  3000  Victor 
records,  and  containing  pictures  of  the  famous  singers  and 
musicians  who  make  records  for  the  Victor. 

\ictor  Double-faced  Records  are  of  the  same  high  qualify 
as  \  ic tor  Single-faced.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  price. 
l>uy  double-faced  if  the  combinationsuits  you.  New  Victor 
Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  2Sth  of  each  month. 

Victor*  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  cn£I  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

3o  get  best  results  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


And  be  sure  to  hear  the 
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THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT. 

It  is  high,  and  we  producers  are  re¬ 
signed.  If  it  was  not,  the  consumer 
would  not  get  any.  Why  shouldn’t  it 
be  high  when  grown  on  high-priced  land 
from  costly  feed?  Time  was  when  a 
large  part  of  it  was  made  on  the  natur¬ 
al  grasses  of  the  range,  when  the 
only  cutlay  was  the  grabbing  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  water  privileges,  herder’s  wages 
and  grub.  From  this  on  it  must  be  had 
from  improved  land,  from  tame  grasses 
and  grains  which  cost  more  labor  and 
money,  and  there  is  little  margin  to¬ 
day  at  the  figures  we  sell  the  finished 
animals.  Where  is  the  labor  to  come 
from  to  care  for  the  crops  which  must 
be  grown  to  make  meat?  It  was  too 
scarce  to  put  up  enough  hay,  and  much 
corn  is  under  the  snow  now  in  the  fields. 
Much  of  the  land  in  use  for  meat  rais¬ 
ing  is  worth  $100  per  acre.  Think  of 
the  taxes,  fencing,  water  power,  stables, 
teams,  implements  and  wages,  when 
labor  can  be  had,  on  land  at  that  price, 
or  think  of  producing  meat  on  irrigated 
land,  and  then  think  of  the  multitude  of 
farmer  boys  who  should  be  producers, 
who  have  flocked  to  the  cities  to  con¬ 
sume  the  shortage.  Is  it  any  wonder 
meat  is  high? 

It  will  be  higher  even  under  boycotts 
and  economy  of  purchase.  Conditions 
in  Europe  will  be  duplicated  here.  Con¬ 
sumption  per  capita  is  decreasing  al¬ 
ready,  and  will  continue,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  prices  will  be  upward.  The 
above  is  the  rule,  but  there  are  incidents 
which  make  us  take  notice.  There  has 
been  a  strenuous  call  for  veal,  lamb 
and  baby  beef  for  years,  and  the  young 
of  both  sexes  have  been  used  to  meet 
it,  and  the  low  price  of  hogs  under  ex¬ 
pensive  corn  two  years  ago  caused  a 
sacrifice  of  the  mother  hogs,  so  there 
is  a  shortage  of  two  million,  also  there 
has  been  speculation  among  the  go- 
betweens  on  the  total  shortage.  The 
above  and  many  other  causes  which 
might  be  given  are  only  incidents.  Com¬ 
mittees  have  sat  on  them,  but  have  ig¬ 
nored  the  tap  root  of  the  whole  trouble. 
The  real  reason  is  that  the  producers  of 
meat  are  too  few  in  proportion  to  the 
number  who  want  to  eat  meat  at  low 
prices.  If  about  a  half  million  farmers’ 
sons  who  have  gone  to  roost  in  the  cities 
had  stayed  on  the  farms  and  worked 
with  pleasure  and  profit  “nearer  na¬ 
ture’s  heart,”  neither  they  nor  the 
people  who  never  had  the  benefit  of 
their  birthright  would  have  had  rea¬ 
son  to  complain,  and  we  would  have  had 
as  much  profit.  Further,  if  all  these 
boys  had  gone  on  and  raised  families 
of  producers  instead  of  consumers,  and 
if  they  themselves  had  occupied  their 
time  as  diligently  in  the  country  as  they 
were  compelled  to  in  town  to  hold  their 
jobs,  there  would  be  more  good  things 
to  eat,  and  cold  storage  eggs  would  sell 
at  lower  prices. 

The  next  generation  will  (if  they 
have  the  money)  pay  higher  prices  or 
do  without,  when  a  little  old  superan¬ 
nuated  hen  passes  herself  off  for  a 
Spring  chicken  and  brings  a  dollar, 
when,  after  her  prospect  for  usefulness 
or  profit  on  the  farm  is  past  she  is 
honored  by  attendance  to  company  din¬ 
ner  in  the  city,  it  is  bad  enough,  but  the 
trouble  has  only  begun,  Fldtcherism 
must  become  more  general.  We  know 
the  name  of  a  young  man,  who  has  every 
chance  outside  of  himself  to  become  a 
prosperous  farmer,  who  is  aspiring,  hop¬ 
ing  and  working  for  a  position  as  usher 
in  a  theatre,  and  he  is  only  one  of  the 
many  who  do  not  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  a  boy  could  choose  an  avoca¬ 
tion  where  he  could  have  as  many  of 
life’s  best  things  as  he  can  now.  The 
knowledge,  comfort,  profit  and  conven¬ 
iences  of  the  farm  offer  him  a  larger 
opportunity  than  any  generation  has  had 
since  the  world  began,  and  fortunate,  in¬ 
deed  is  the  boy  who  by  birth  and  train¬ 
ing  has  such  an  inheritance,  and  has 
sense  enough  to  accept  it.  Among  all 


the  multitude  of  farm  boys,  who  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  took  up  city  toil 
and  city  drudgery,  is  there  one  who  can 
talk  of  his  home  life  there  in  the  happy 
vein  of  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes?”  The 
moral  of  this  meat  talk  is,  that  the  farm 
is  a  good  place  for  the  intelligent,  •  in¬ 
dustrious  boy  to  stay.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


The  Price  of  Dressed  Mutton. 

One  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  paper  de¬ 
voted  to  the  farm  and  kindred  subjects, 
without  seeing  that  now  is  the  time  for 
the  Eastern  man  to  raise  sheep.  Having 
about  300  acres  up  in  this  “neck  of  the 
woods.”  I  was  getting  the  sheep  microbe 
myself  in  a  pretty  lively  fashion,  but  now 
I  am  rather  skeptical  about  the  advan¬ 
tages  in  a  monetary  sense.  The  reason? 
In  sending  to  a  dealer  in  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market,  New  York,  for  a  ‘supply 
of  meats,  one  of  the  items  was  a  dressed 
yearling  lamb;  a  fine  one  was  sent,  and 
the  price  for  the  whole  carcass  was  only 
$3.25.  It  set  me  to  wondering  where  the 
raiser  came  in.  Will  the  The  R.  N.-Y. 
kindly  enlighten? 

Pennsylvania,  ryerson  w.  Jennings. 


Garget. 

I  am  surprised  that  A.  S'.  A.  (page  208) 
has  no  better  remedy  for  garget.  Here  is  a 
cure  I  have  always  found  sure  and  father 
before  me  :  Two-thirds  teaspoonful  powdered 
saltpeter  in  warm  mash  each  morning  for 
three  mornings ;  then  skip  two  mornings 
and  repeat  till  cured.  w.  j.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Saltpeter  (nitrate  of  potash)  has  been 
prescribed  over  and  over  again  by  the  writer 
in  these  columns,  but  it  is  not  in  any  way 
a  specific  for  “garget”  (mammitis).  It  is 
helpful  at  the  start  in  a  simple  case,  and 
especially  where  there  is  some  fever ;  but 
it  is  practically  useless  in  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease.  Very  likely  our  reader  has 
not  recognized  the  drug  under  its  proper 
name,  and  has  not  had  experience  with 
mammitis  in  its  many  forms  and  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  affected  cows.  Still  we  are  glad 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  endorse  the 
use  of  a  chemical  so  often  prescribed  by  the 
writer  for  garget  in  some  of  its  forms. 

a.  s.  A. 


Shropshire  Sheep. — There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  sheep  being  of  great 
value  to  the  farmer.  Aside  from  the 
wool,  mutton  and  lambs,  they  eat  weeds, 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  farm  and 
return  a  large  amount  of  fertility  to  the 
land,  and  distribute  it  more  evenly  than 
any  other  animal.  If  anyone  is  in  doubt 
what  breed  of  sheep  to  buy,  I  would  say 
the  Shropshire.  As  a-  general  purpose 
breed  they  rank  high,  producing  a  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  mutton,  about  eight 
pounds  of  a  good  quality  wool,  the  lambs 
mature  early  and  as  breeders  are  among 
the  best.  They  are  hornless,  very  quiet 
and  easily  handled,  and  will  show  a  nice 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger 
if  properly  handled.  F.  H.  D. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine 


Simple,  Sanitary  and  Practical.  Weighs  10  pounds. 
Costs  S35.00.  Ask  for  milk  records  made  with 
Machine  during  past  year. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

80  Washington  Avenue,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.pSM 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
culls:  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 


LAItOF.  BEllKSHIRKS  AT  IIIGH'VOOI)— Bred  sows  engaged, 
except  tor  June  and  July  furrowing.  We  offer  selected  sows 
to  farrow  then,  bred  to  our  herd  boars.  Pigs,  all  ages,  for  sale, 
of  the  usual  Highwood  size  and  quality.  400  registered  Berk- 
shires  in  herd:  500  sold  in  1909. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HAUPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


I  AIIRFI  —REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

L n  U  1 1  L  L  Fern’s  J ubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 
“butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  beads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  for  sale  three  pure-bred,  registered 
Jersey  bull  calves,  from  four  to  six  months  old, 
ail  fine,  lusty  fellows,  beautifully  colored  and  well 
bred.  These  calves  are  by  Loretta’s  King  and  out 
of  fine  young  cows  in  register  of  merit.  These  are 
royally  bred  animals,  but  we  will  sell  at  farmers’ 
prices.  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURE,  John  McLennan,  Supt.,  Alfred,  N.Y. 


FARM 


PRIZE  WINNERS  1  PERCHERON,  BELGIAN, 

I  ' 

and  Hackney  and  Coach  . 

MONEY  MAKERS  j  Stallions  and  Mares 

This  Is  the  third  and  last  call  for  those  who 
wish  to  get  started  in  the  Breeding  Business 
right,  for  the  season  1910. 

You  will  find  in  this  fresh  Lot  of  Stallions 
the  best  that  America  and  Europe  can  produce. 
Ihaving  selected  them  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  requirements  and  demands  of  the  Breeders 
of  the  Middle  and  New  England  States. 

That  I  am  fully  awake  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  Eastern  Man,  is  proven  by  the  clean  sweep 
of  Prizes  at  the  Eastern  Fairs  of  1909. 

First  come,  first  served;  so  do  not  stop  to 
write;  but  come  to  Shortsville,  New  York,  where 
it  will  not  cost  you  any  more  for  these  high 
grade, money-making  kinds,  than  to  buy  infer¬ 
ior  animals  elsewhere. 

Come  to  Shortsville  and  get  acquainted  with 
Ames  Sutphen  who  will  sell  you  the  profitable 
kind  at  the  right  price;  on  the  right  terms; 
backed  up  by  the  right  guarantee. 

G.  A.  STATPIIEX,  Importer  and  Breeder,  Sliortsville  N.  Y. 

Shortsville  is  on  Auburn  Branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse.  • 


Photograph  of  three  Perclieijon  Stallions  now  in  my 
Barn. 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 
on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

KansasCity,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St.  Paul, Minn. 


RIVERLAND  FARM 


OFFERS  SEVERAL  HEAD  OE  HIGH 
CLASS  REGISTERED 


PERCHERONS 


Mostly  mares  in  foal  from  Two  to  Five  years.  A 
few  young  Stallions,  all  priced  at  their  real  worth. 

JAY  GELDER,  Kanona,  N-Y. 


100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $(>00. 

WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  <&  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 


Perclieron  Stallions 

Imported  and  Home  Bred 

The  best  lot  ever  sliown  in  tills  country.  Pair 
black  imported  black  mares,  $1,000.  A  few  fine 
French  Coach  Stallions  to  rent  for  the  season. 

E.  S.  AKIN,  173  South  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FflR  9AI  C- Imported  German  Coach  Stallion, 
lUn  OnLL  six  years  old,  weight  1,550  lbs.  Sure 
foal  getter.  Write  for  particulars. 

E.  J.  TREICHLER,  Sanborn,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Jacks.  Jennets  and  Saddle  Horses;  200  head  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  Tamworth  swine,  all  ages.  Catalogues 
now  ready.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington.  Ivy. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS  -  FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAWNDALE  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pietertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  DeKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

'  CHAS.  W,  HOBK, 

Wellington,  Ohio, 


THE  W00DLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  young  hulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Ruby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  hulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263522, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163573.  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices ,  address 
C.  P.  WEST  SON,  Box  80,  Bloomingbiirg,  O. 


Vnil  PonH  AffnrH  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  Udll  l  HI1UIU  yon  a  leg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  fanner’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


R/flLK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


COWS  FOR  SALE. 

All  new  milkers  and  forward  springers,  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Ayrshiresand  Jerseys.  Always  from  50 
to  150  on  hand.  Sold  in  carload  lots  from  $45  to 
$50.  Attention  to  family  cows  shipped  to  any 
place.  All  cows  guaranteed  and  tested.  Call  or 
write  P.  L.  HAWLEY,  Stillwater,  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y.  H.  R.  Tel.  99  R. 


BULL  CALVES*"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  front  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  II  oiliest  etui  Girl  I>e  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
I, ail.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  ofilcially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-ERIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Buij.  Carves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


De  Kol  Bull  Calves 

I  am  offering  for  sale  Bull  Calves  from  one  to  nine 
months  old.  These  calves  are  light  colored  and 
sired  by  the  only  living  son  of  De  Kol  2d.  These 
calves  trace  three  to  five  times  to  De  Kol  2d. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  LA  GRANGE,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Three  yearlings  and  one  two-year-old,  pure-bred 
and  registered  Holstein  bulls,  ready  for  service, 
well  grown,  well  marked,  well  bred,  straight  and 
handsome.  If  the  breeding  and  price  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  they  will  be  sold  subject  to  approval,  and  if 
not  found  as  represented  may  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AG. 
RICULTURE,  Join;  McLennan,  Supt.,  Alfred,  N.Y- 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  woi-ld. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

XV.  XV.  BLAKE  AKKCOI-L,  l’aoli.  Pa. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  REYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

IRIDflRTATIflN  Of  the  best;  large  improved 
HnrUn  I  A  I  lull  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


Three  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AND  FOX  and  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 
MELVIN  THOMAS,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co..  N.  Y 


Reservation  Guernseys. 


Choice  Bull  Calves,  one  to  eight  months  old. 
breeding.  Dairy  types. 

TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile, 


Best 
N.  Y. 


GREAT  SPRING  SALE 

AT  THE 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

ABOUT  APRIL  1ST 

LOOK  out  for  Advertisement.  This  great  sale  will  consist  of 
imported  stallion  and  mares.  A  lot  of  home  bred  mares  and 
geldings  suitable  for  spring  work  will  be  sold  at  this  sale. 
Every  one  in  need  of  a  good  stallion,  mare  or  gelding  must  not 
fail  to  be  on  hand. 

Col.  G.W.  Crawford,  Prop.,  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  0. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  BR0WNTA1L  MOTH. 

As  in  a  few  years  the  control  of  this 
pest  will  become  a  live  question  in  all  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  some 
facts  about  them  as  we  see  them  here 
may  be  of  interest.  Situated  some  40 
miles  or  so  from  the  starting  points  of 
the  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  moths,  the 
Brown-tails  come  in  a  winner,  but  by  a 
small  margin ;  although  we  were  told  it 
would  be  like  a  turtle  and  hare  race,  we 
now  have  them  both  with  us.  To  those 
who  never  saw  a  Brown-tail  moth  I 
would  say  do  not  lose  your  good  sense 
and  shout  for  large  State  appropriations 
with  the  idea  of  exterminating,  or  keep¬ 
ing  them  out  of  your  State,  for  money  if 
spent  in  any  reasonable  amount  cannot 
keep  them  out  or  exterminate  all  that 
may  come.  And  above  all  do  not  make 
it  for  anyone’s  interest  to  breed  them. 
But  when  they  do  come  pass  sensible  and 
reasonable  laws  for  their  control ,  for  that 
is  as  far  as  any  State  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  should  go,  for  no  one  has  a  right 
to  allow  his  property  to  become  a  public 
nuisance  to  the  injury  of  others,  yet 
reason  and  common  sense  should  be  used 
in  enforcing  such  laws,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  State  should  spend  mon¬ 
ey  for  destroying  them,  except  on  State 
roadsides  or  land  that  is  controlled  by 
them,  and  in  the  enforcing  of  laws  for 
their  control.  But  the  cities  and  towns 
should  be  required  to  look  after  their 
own  and  inhabitants’  interests. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  the  city  or 
town  authorities  send  notices  to  all  land 
owners  on  or  before  November  1,  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  eggs,  pupae,  caterpillars  and 
nests  of  the  Brown-tail  and  Gypsy  moths 
on  or  before  December  1.  If  the  land 
owner  fails  to  do  this,  then  the  city  or 
towrn  is  required  to  destroy  the  same, 
and  charge  up  the  cost  to  the  owner, 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  value  of  the  land,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  paid  by  the  city  or  town, 
and  the  State.  Here  in  our  country  towns 


the  bug  hunters  do  not  clean  the  wroods 
and  pasture  lands  of  the  nests,  and  the 
Brown-tails  breed  unmolested  on  nearly 
all  such  land,  so  the  bug  hunters’  job 
seems  secure  as  long  as  man  is  their 
chief  enemy.  One  illustration  will  do. 
Last  Spring  when  my  improved  land  was 
inspected  I  informed  the  inspector  there 
were  four  or  five  nests  in  two  medium¬ 
sized  White  oaks,  not  on  improved  land 
(the  worst  infested  variety  of  tree  I  am 
acquainted  with),  which  I  should  not 
climb  for,  neither  did  they  (he  had  half 
a  dozen  with  him).  To-day  there  are 
more  than  100  nests  on  these  two  trees. 
I  shall  have  them  cut  as  too  costly  for 
pasture  shade.  One  tree  was  within  100 
feet  of  a  highway,  the  other  50  feet  far¬ 
ther,  yet  the  inspector  acted  within  his 
rights.  Our  Massachusetts  law  was 
passed  to  lit  conditions  in  a  thickly  set¬ 
tled  section  of  the  State,  and  may  lit  con¬ 
ditions  there,  but  in  our  country  towns 
December  1  is  much  too  early  to  compel 
the  farmers  to  have  their  land  free  from 
nests,  for  the  Brown-tail  nest  in  many 
cases  is  only  a  single  leaf  pulled  and 
fastened  together  by  the  young  cater¬ 
pillars  as  a  home  to  live  in  a  dormant 
condition  through  the  Winter  months. 
Others  contain  more  leaves,  are  larger 
and  more  easily  seen,  yet  no  one  can  do 
profitable  or  clean  work  until  the  leaves 
have  all  fallen.  The  farmers  of  other 
States  should  keep  this  in  mind  when 
laws  are  passed  that  may  affect  them. 
We  have  little  complaint  of  high  charges 
for  doing  the  work,  or  from  owners  who 
would  have  preferred  to  do  the  work 
themselves  here,  yet  in  some  places  there 
is  complaint,  and  1  do  know  that  the  law 
can  be  enforced  so  as  to  cause  much  hard 
feeling.  The  habits  of  the  Brown-tail 
are  such  that  in  limited  numbers  they 
do  no  serious  harm  to  the  trees,  although 
eating  the  foliage  very  early  in  Spring. 
A  nest  of  them  will  not  compare  in  dam¬ 
age  to  the  tent-caterpiller  we  have  al¬ 
ways  had  with  us.  Then  after  the  eggs 
are  laid  and  hatched  late  in  the  Summer 
the  young  caterpillars  again  show  their 
presence  in  the  Fall,  eating  the  leaves 


near  where  they  were  hatched.  As  they 
form  their  Winter  nest  when  very  small 
unless  very  abundant  they  do  no  serious 
harm  to  the  trees.  Where  very  plentiful 
spraying  with  a  poison  is  a  practical 
method  just  before  they  form  their  nests. 

As  they  become  very  numerous  they 
both  destroys  the  looks  and  health  of  the 
trees  they  infest,  yet  to  my  mind  the 
strongest  ground  for  State  control  is  to 
protect  the  public  health,  as  the  hairs 
shed  by  the  caterpillars  at  the  moulting 
period  cause  a  rash  and  sickness  quite 
serious  to  some  people,  ‘so  one  may  often 
hear  the  expression  “Brown-tail  itch,” 
in  infested  districts.  Here  where  they 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  in  the  towns  far¬ 
ther  east  there  have 'been  very  few  bad 
cases  so  far.  The  State  of  Ma  saclnt- 
setts  and  her  cities,  towns  and  individ¬ 
uals  have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  destroying  the  nests  in  a 
hopeless  fight  to  keep  the  insects  under 
control,  not  trying  to  exterminate  or 
keep  them  from  spreading,  but  to  prevent 
their  becoming  too  much  of  a  public 
nuisance.  Yet  as  the  flood  of  Brown- 
tails  sweep  north  and  westward  there 
is  only  one  power  that  can  control  them, 
and  seriously  check  their  numbers;  viz.: 
parasites  and  other  natural  enemies. 
Here  some  birds  work  on  their  nests  in 
the  Winter  months,  but  in  a  very  limited 
way.  1  believe  the  introduction  of  para¬ 
sites,  and  the  breeding  of  those  found 
efficient,  is  the  only  sensible  and  practica¬ 
ble  way  for  their  control,  but  this  side  of 
the  question  has  not  been  met  as  it 
should  have  been.  I  also  believe  that  the 
National  Government  is  not  justified  in 
spending  money  in  this  or  any  other 
State  except  for  that  purpose ;  that  all 
the  infested  States  should  do  all  possible 
in  that  line  of  work  even  if  they  had  to 
suspend  for  a  year  or  two  the  raising  of 
young  fish  or  other  game  for  our  sport¬ 
ing  classes,  or  even  lay  off  a  few  moth- 
hunters  for  a  year  or  two.  In  Europe 
parasites  keep  these  moths  so  well  in 
subjection  they  do  little  or  no  harm,  for 
the  parasite  attends  strictly  to  business 
and  is  not  looking  for  a  soft  job. 

A  little  from  my  own  experience  here 
may  show  the  others  what  to  expject  in 
the  near  future,  fn  1904  we  had  prac¬ 
tically  our  first  Brown-tails,  possibly  a 
few  the  previous  year.  In  the  Winter  or 
Spring  of  1900  the  town  began  to  tight 
them.  Fall  of  1905  brood,  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  and  paid  two  cents  each,  mostly 
to  boys,  for  1,879  nests,  and  the  agent  in 


charge  reported  the  whole  number  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  town  as  2.000,  and  a  total 
expense  of  $112.21.  Not  less  than  $400 
has  been  appropriated  and  spent  any  year 
since  by  the  town  for  Brown-tails  and 
Gypsies.  Now,  four  years  later,  1909 
crop  of  nest  more  than  2,000  can  be 
found  on  the  improved  land  of  many  sin¬ 
gle  farms  alone.  Yet  we  are  not  badly 
infested  as  compared  with  many  other 
towns  in  the  State.  They  thrive  on  the 
oaks,  especially  the  White  oak,  wild 
cherry,  elm.  maples  and  practically  all 
forest  trees,  except  evergreens  and  those 
of  the  fir  tree  class  of  foliage.  Yet  some 
species  appear  practically  immune  where 
the  moths  are  not  very  plentiful  and 
have  a  large  choice  in  choosing  their 
breeding  grounds  (or  trees).  Of  the 
fruit  trees,  pear  appears  first  choice,  with 
some  varieties  of  apple  a  close  second 
choice.  In  a  young  orchard,  Williams 
was  worst  infested,  McIntosh  lea.-t  so. 
In  a  young  Baldwin  orchard  beside  a 
young  forest  growth  the  apple  trees  were 
much  more  badly  infested,  but  the  forest 
growth  was  mostly  birch,  maple,  and 
chestnut.  The  work  of  some  town  in¬ 
spectors  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  farce. 
It  is  anything  but  funny  for  a  man  who 
has  cleaned  up  his  trees  on  his  improved 
land,  to  have  his  land  inspected,  and  if  a 
few  scattering  nests  are  found  have  the 
costs  charged  up  to  him  while  just  over 
the  fence  on  his  pasture  they  may  be 
counted  by  the  hundred,  or  live  in  a 
town,  where  they  use  spur  climbers,  and 
see  a  shade  tree  on  the  roadside  cut  up 
and  mutilated  by  one  who  climbs  for  a 
nest  or  two.  and  just  over  the  line  in  a 
pasture  or  forest  land,  a 'tree  with  many 
more  left  on  it  undisturbed.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
nest  or  two  left  on  a  shade  tree  than 
have  a  man  climb  up  and  run  round  in 
it  with  spur  climbers  on.  Yes,  the  Brown- 
tails  are  a  pest  and  a  nuisance,  yet  it 
looks  as  though  we  should  all  live 
through  it  and  come  up  smiling  in  the 
end.  As  we  have  had  both  the  Brown- 
tails  and  the  deer  with  us  for  the  past 
few  years,  I  must  say  that  I  would  much 
prefer  to  take  my  chances  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  with  the  Brown-tails  than  with 
the  dear  deer,  for  the  deer  have  damaged 
me  much  the  most,  and  hurt  my  feelings 
a  hundred  times  more,  and  yet  they  call 
this  a  civilized  community,  where  if  a 
15-mile  circle  was  lifted  over  my  farm 
as  the  center,  it  would  include  much 
more  than  50,000  people.  h.  o.  mead. 


J.  B.  SEflBER 
Gen.  Mgr. 


have  been 
always  in 
that  make 


built  for  30  years  with  the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  the  stockman 
mind,  and  they  have  special  features  for  their  particular  work 
them  the  simplest,  most  reliable  and  practical  for  farm  work. 

Any  One  of  these  features  would  make  the  Olds  engine  worthy  of 
your  serious  consideration,  but  the  combination  of  them  all,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  highest  grade  of  workmanship,  simplicity  of  design, 
perfect  alignment  and  fitting,  certainty  of  operation  and  low  cost 
of  keeping  in  order 


Certificate  of  Guarantee 


Removable  Water  Jacket.  It 


_  over  a 

year.  Should  the  water  freeze,  through  forgetfulness,  a  new 
casting  can  be  quickly  put  on  at  slight  expense.  It  is  a 
separate  piece  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  expensive  cylinder. 


he  Seager  Mixer  <  patented  ).  A  perfect 
mixture  of  gasoline  and  air  increases  the  power 
and  economizes  the  fuel.  The  mixer  is  de¬ 
signed  without  a  moving  part ;  nothing  to  get 
out  of  adjustment;  can  be  started  easily  in  zero 
weather  because  the  gasoline  is  vaporized 
mechanically  instead  of  by  heat. 


Makes  the  Olds  Engines  Many  Times 


You  will  find  our 
catalogue  worth 
reading 


More  Valuable  to  You  Than 


Any  Engine  Built! 


It  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C. 

The  Olds  engine  has  replaced  many  cheap  ones,  but  a 
cheap  one  has  never  replaced  an  Olds. 

You  will  always  be  glad  you  sent  for  our  catalogue. 

Your  judgment  will  bear  fruit  for  years  to  come,  because 
you  will  save  money  in  the  end  and  have  a  good  reliable 
engine  all  the  time. 

Tell  me  exactly  what  work  you  want  an  engine  to  do. 
I  will  give  you  reliable  information  and  honest  advice. 

Let 


It  tells  plain  facts  about  gaso¬ 
line  engines — what  makes  one 
engine  more  practical  for  farm 
use  than  another,  etc.,  etc. 

You  can  then  judge  for  yourself  in  an 
intelligent  way  and  know  how  to  get  the 
most  value  for  your  money. 


No  Gasoline  Pump  to  Get  Out  of  Order 


The  piston  sucks  the  gasoline  into  the  mixer 

automatically.  There  is  no  stuffing  box  to  leak. 


Water  Cannot  Leak  Into  the  Cylinder, 


m  e 

caution  you  against  one  thing ; 
don't  judge  an  engine  by  its  paint. 


Our  Safety  Governor 


J.  B.  SEAGER 

General  Manager 

Sealer  Engine  Works 

Lansing,  Michigan 


is  so  designed  that  if  anything  breaks  the 
engine  will  stop  immediately,  instead  of  running  beyond. control. 

You  Have  No  Repair  Bills  for  the  first  year  if  you  buy  an  Olds. 
We  give  you  a  certificate  of  guarantee,  by  which  we  agree  to  re¬ 
place  free  of  charge  any  part  of  an  Olds  engine  proper  that  breaks 
or  becomes  worn,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  within  one  year  from 
date  of  shipment,  provided  the  replacement  is  one  you  think  should 
be  borne  by  the  manufacturer.  You  are  to  be  the  only  judge. 
There  is  to  be  no  argument,  no  delay  in  returning  old  parts  and 
getting  new  ones.  You  decide  and  we  abide  by  your  decision. 


R.  W.  Hart,  Mgr., 

65  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  ® 
Mallalieu  &  Conrey, 

1816  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
R.  H.  Deyo  &  Company, 

26  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

Write  to  the  Nearest  Office. 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SLATE  ROOFS  AND  LIGHTNING. 

On  page  165  Edward  Van  Alstync 
answers  J.  L.  F.  concerning  the  best 
roof  for  a  barn.  If  lie  means  to  be 
understood  that  a  slate  roof  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  lightning  I  must  take  ex¬ 
ception,  when  it  comes  to  this  section. 
Two  years  ago  last  July  our  house  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  three  places.  The 
largest  hole  was  over  two  feet  across, 
the  bolt  going  down  the  rafter  tearing 
it  to  splinters  and  scattering  the  slate 
for  a  distance  of  50  feet.  The  house 
was  roofed  with  black  ribbon  slate.  It 
being  a  cold  bolt  it  did  not  set  fire  to 
the  building.  This  is  only  a  common 
occurrence,  as  we  have  slate  roofs  struck 
by  lightning  every  Summer.  Last  sea¬ 
son  we  had  a  tile  house  roofed  with 
slate  near  us  struck  by  lightning.  But 
if  I  were  going  to  build  a  barn  by  all 
means  roof  it  with  slate,  the  “sea  green,” 
and  give  the  slate  the  German  lap,  as  it 
only  requires  two-thirds  the  amount  of 
slate,  costs  two-thirds  as  much  as  the 
shingle  lap,  and  I  believe  it  is  no  heavier 
than  wet  shingles.  It  has  been  used  10 
years  in  this  section,  and  some  people 
are  now  using  it  on  dwelling  houses, 
and  say  it  does  not  leak.  Slaters  here 
put  it  on  for  $5  per  square  with  paper, 
or  $4.7")  without  paper.  I  would  prefer 
it  without  paper,  as  it  gives  the  roof  a 
better  chance  to  free  itself  from  snow 
if  livestock  arc  kept  in  the  barn.  With 
a  14  x  24  inch  slate,  lap  it  three  inches 
on  the  side  and  four  inches  on  the  end,- 
placing  the  lap  toward  the  south  or  east 
(suits  this  section  best).  You  have  the 
roof  for  your  time  at_  least.  Black  rib¬ 
bon  slate  is  not  proving  satisfactory 
with  us  as  it  becomes  very  brittle  in  the 
ribbon,  which  has  a  formation  of  lime, 
and  should  the  ribbon  cross  the  middle, 
a  dashing,  freezing  rain  will  cause  many 
to  break.  They  break  more  easily  the 
longer  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
weather.  e.  h.  miller. 

Ohio. 


FUMIGATING  FOR  LICE  ON  HORSE. 

On  page  182  G.  V.  W.  asks  for  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  chicken  lice  on  colt.  I  herewith 
give  one  which  was  used  by  my  father 
with  good  success  many  years  ago.  It 
was  strong  tobacco  smoke,  and  was  ap¬ 
plied  with  an  arrangement  of  which  I 
will  make  a  rough  sketch. 

A  is  an  old-fashioned  bellows,  B  is  a 
cylinder  made  of  tin  in  two  parts,  a  and 
b;  h  is  made  so  to  fit  tight  on  a  when 
they  are  put  together  as  shown  at  B. 
There  was  a  wire  cloth  or  strainer  put 
in  at  c;  to  use  it  the  part  b  was  partly 
filled  with  fine  tobacco,  and  then  some 
live  coals  put  in  a,  and  then  shoved  to¬ 
gether  when  it  was  ready  for  use;  by 
blowing  with  the  bellows,  a  strong  smoke 

FUMIGATOR  FOR  LIVE  STOCK. 

was  emitted  from  the  small  hole  at  d. 
This  smoke  was  blown  into  all  parts  of 
the  hair  on  the  animal,  and  after  thor¬ 
oughly  going  over  the  back,  a  blanket 
was  thrown  over,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  smoking  done  under  the  blanket.  It 
took  but  a  short  time  to  do  it,  and  as  I 
remember  :t  was  very  effectual.  It  has 
been  over  40  years  since  I  saw  it  used, 
and  I  may  possibly  have  omitted  some 
detail.  c.  w.  chadwick. 


BARN  ALTERATIONS. 

I  am  planning  to  turn  our  barn  around 
and  put  it  on  an  eight-foot  wan.  I  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  which  would  he 
the  cheaper  way  of  doing  the  work,  con¬ 
crete  or  stone  wall.  We  have  plenty  of 
stone,  mostly  large,  and  a  moderate  lot  of 
lumber.  The  barn  is  50  feet,  long  and  50 
feet  wide,  would  have  12  ordinary  barn 
windows  and  10  feet  for  door  space.  What 
advice  can  you  give'/  M.  c. 

Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  stone  suitable 
for  laying,  and  can  get  a  good  mason 
to  lay  it,  without  paying  too  high  a  price 
for  the  work,  that  would  probably  be 
the  cheaper;  if  you  had  to  buy  the  lum¬ 
ber  to  make  the  frames  for  the  concrete, 
especially  for  that  purpose.  If  the 


mason  is  as  slow  as  the  average,  and 
wages  are  $5  or  $4  a  day,  it  will  be 
expensive,  the  best  way  you  can  fix  it, 
for  you  will  have  to  lay  the  wall  in 
cement  mortar.  If  you  can  use  the  lum¬ 
ber  elsewhere,  then  I  would  put  up  a 
concrete  wall.  It  will  cost  less,  and  last 
longer.  With  this  you  do  not  need  so 
much  skilled  labor,  and  in  the  wall  you 
can  lay  a  good  many  rough  stones, 
which  will  further  reduce  the  cost.  Were 
it  mine,  I  should  use  the  “lime  con¬ 
crete”  I  have  described  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  in  which  you  can  use  a  lot  of 
cheap  material,  as  well  as  some  rough 
stones.  This  will  take  longer  to  harden. 
You  will  remember  that  the  best  cow 
stable  has  a  wood  rather  than  a  stone 
wall.  Why  not  lay  a  light  wall  to  hold 
the  sill  and  make  the  eight  feet  of 
wood,  sheathing  lined  with  paper?  If 
you  use  concrete,  bed  h  ilts  in  the  wall 
to  hold  the  frame.  e.  van  alstyne. 


REMEDIES  FOR  “HEAVES.” 

1  saw  in  a  recent  issue  an  inquiry  about 
heaves  in  mules,  and  your  answer  is  good, 
only  I  have  something  better.  I  have  si 
horse  that  had  something  like  heaves  and  I 
spent  quite  a  lot  of  money  for  things  I 
saw  advertised,  and  they  did  me  no  good, 
but  I  got  something  that  did  help  the  horse, 
and  he  is  practically  cured,  does  not  cough 
or  blow  now.  and  I  use  him  for  heavy 
work.  lie  weighs  1,500  and  is  10  years  old. 
Grass  is  as  bad  as  hay,  if  handled  the 
same.  Keep  hay  away ;  cornstalks  are 
ranch  better  and  si  ill  better  I  think  is 
sorghum.  Drill  it  in  like  oats  and  cut  it 
with  a  binder  and  feed  one  bundle  three 
times  a  day.  This  is  the  best  thing  I  ever 
fed  for  heaves.  When  1  commenced  feeding 
my  medicine  I  only  gave  us  much  hay  as 
would  make  a  lien’s  nest  at  night  and  wetted 
it  well.  This  was  till  the  hay,  grass  or 
straw  he  got;  hut  I  increased  my  grain 
and  he  commenced  to  pick  up,  and  now  lie 
looks  fine.  a.  g.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  correspondent  does  not  say  the 
but  -;e  bad  heaves,  but  “something  like 
heaves,”  nor  does  be  say  the  trouble  is 
cured,  but  that  it  “is  practically  cured 
and  he  does  not  cough  or  blow  now,”  etc. 
All  of  these  effects  are  quite  possible  in 
a  starting  case  of  heaves,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  suggested  here  so  often  and  again 
in  our  correspondent’s  letter  will  relieve 
the  distress  so  that  the  horse  can  work. 
But  an  established  case  of  true  “heaves” 
(emphysema  of  the  lungs)  is  incurable, 
as  we  have  often  said.  It  always  returns 
when  treatment  is  stopped  or  the  old, 
improper  way  of  feeding  coarse,  bulky, 
somewhat  innutritious  food  is  recom¬ 
menced.  The  writer  always  is  willing 
and  pleased  to  tell  readers  of  any  help¬ 
ful  medicine  he  has  used  or  heard  of. 
Why  does  not  our  correspondent  do  this 
also  if  he  really  has  something  beneficial? 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 


SILO  INFORMATION. 

T  desire  information  in  regard  to  a  silo 
built  as  described  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  with 
wood  got  out  like  wagon  felloes  and  nailed 
on  top  of  each  other  until  the  desired 
height  was  reached.  My  plan  would  be 
to  get  the  pieces  out  two  inches  wide,  1  % 
inch  deep  and  three  feet  long,  and  lay 
them  so  they  would  break  Joints,  and  then 
paper  on  the  outside  with  building  paper, 
and  hoard  up  and  down  with  matched 
lumber,  pine  or  spruce.  What  would  he 
your  opinion  as  to  lasting  qualities  of  such 
a  silo  with  the  inner  course  built  of  hard 
wood?  Could  it  he  treated  with  any  wood 
preservative  that  would  add  to  its  lasting 
qualities,  and  would  asphalt:  be  a  good 
preservative?  I  do  not  speak  of  such  a 
silo  thinking  it  would  be  cheaper  than  the 
stave  silo,  but  because  it  would  not  blow 
down  nor  the  hoops  have  to  be  tightened  or 
loosened.  A  year  ago  in  my  town  28 
stave  siloes  blew  down  in  one  wind. 

New  York.  c.  h. 

In  the  silos  referred  to  I  did  not 
mean  the  hoops  were  continuous  from 
bottom  to  top,  but  had  spaces  between 
them.  That  is,  one  set  of  hoops,  six 
inches  wide,  were  at  the  bottom,  the 
next  were  eight  inches  above  that,  held 
in  place  by  temporary  supports.  The 
third  12  inches  above  the  second,  and 
increased  distance  between  them  of  six 
inches  as  they  went  toward  the  top, 
where  the  pressure  is  less.  After  a  few 
hoops  are  on  boards  are  nailed  on  to 
keep  them  in  place.  Such  a  silo,  sided 
up  and  down  with  one-inch  unplaned 
boards,  and  then  plastered,  would  he 
much  cheaper  than  a  stave  one  with  iron 
hoops,  and  not  open  to  the  objections 
stated,  which  are  serious.  The  hoops 
can  be  one-half  inch  elm,  oak  or  chest¬ 
nut,  sawed  three  inches  wide,  then 
doubled,  with  broken  joints,  and  sprung 
into  a  hoop  around  a  frame  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  Set  them  in  place, 
and  as  they  are  raised  up,  nail  siding 
to  them.  You  can  get  these  sawed  more 
readily  than  in  a  semi-circle. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Marclf  b’12, 


The  GREAT  WESTERN 


Spreader 


Endless  Apron  Is  Always  Ready 

The  GREAT  WESTERN  has  an  Endless  Roller  Apron  exactly  the  same 
as  an  ordinary  tread  power.  There  is  absolutely  no  argument  on  the 
superiority  of  the  endless  apron  over  the  old-fashioned  half  apron  with 
all  its  reverse  gears,  springs,  catches,  etc. 

The  Front  Truck 


Is  set  back  nearly 
two  feet  under  the 
load.  The  GREAT  WESTERN  is  coupled 
up  short  like  a  wagon.  We  can  do  this  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  half  apron  to  run  down 
under  the  axles  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
front  wheels  in  short  turns.  See  the  point? 
Other  spreaders  cannot  be  made  this  way. 

WKoaIc  TrnrL-  Gur  front  wheels  track 
f  f  llcclo  1 1  alii  with  the  rear  wheels. 

Only  two  furrows  are  opened  instead  of  four. 
The  wheels  track  like  a  wagon  because  the 
front  axles  are  the  same  length  as  the  rear 
axles  and  the  spreader  turn*  in  it*  own  length. 
This  means  that  the  GREAT  WESTERN 
will  spread  manure  on  corn  ground,  strad¬ 
dling  two  rows  of  corn. 

Simple  Ratchet  Feed  ^ntin^ouT, 

steady  movement  of  the  apron.  The  double 
dog  ratchet  works  like  a  two-cylinder  engine. 
The  driver  changes  the  feed  from  the  seat — 
without  stopping  the  team— to  spread  thick 
or  thin.  No  worm  gears  or  bevel  gears. 

Double  Oak  Bolsters 

able  fifth  wheel  we  place  two  heavy  oak 
bolsters — each  3x5  Indies.  We  Guarantee 
that  we  can  carry  1,000  pounds  moreover 
our  front  axle  than  any  other  machine  will 
stand  with  its  old  style  arched  axles  and 
cast  fifth  wheel. 

Riorif]  Oalr  FrantP  The  frame  Is  se- 

Rigia  uaK  rrame  curcd  by  two  stecl 

truss  rods  running  diagonally  from  all  four 
corners,  making  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  frame  to  be  warped  or  pulled  out  of  true. 
The  side  boards  are  held  in  line  with  the 
main  sills  by  ten  oak  stakes  so  there  can  be 
positively  no  spreading  of  frame  or  sides. 
n..y  Pn]p  (oak— not  pine)  is  flexible,  like  a 
vsui  a  vie  wagon  not  fastened  rigidly  to 
the  fifth  wheel.  Horses  are  hitched  close  up 
to  the  load— not  away  out  in  front  like  an 
old-fashioned  dump  curt. 

Timm  DrivA  .Thc  P°wer  Is  given  to  the 
V/iuuu  u  live  beater  by  means  of  a  chain. 

This  makes  thc  drive  flexible.  There  is  a 

Smith  Manufacturing  Company,  158 

Mlnneaoolis,  Minn.  Omaha,  Neb.  Kansas 


give  to  this  chain  that  is  necessary  on  any 
manure  spreader  to  prevent  strain  and 
breakage  in  stopping  and  starting  the  horses. 

Hrtnrl  smi  Fnrl-  keeps  the  manure  away 
nooa  ana  tna-  from  thc  bcater  in  load- 

riofp  CnmhinprJ  in£r'  1>revents  choking 

Udie  GOmDinea  and  throwing  out 

bunches  when  starting.  Acts  as  a  wind 
shield  wh.le  spreading.  The  rake  forms  a 
hopper— holds  all  hard  chunks  in  contact 
with  the  beater  until  thoroughly  pulverized. 
9imnlirifv  There  are  only  two  levers  on 

oimpiicuy  the  great  western- 

one  raises  the  hood,  locks  it  and  throws  the 
machine  into  gear  at  the  same  time.  The 
other  lever  changes  the  feed  of  the  apron  to 
spread  thick  or  thin.  Makes  it  so  simple 
that  a  boy  who  can  drive  a  team  can  handle 
the  spreader. 

The  Great  Western  He 

World.  It  weighs  from  300  to  450  pounds 
more  than  the  cheap  kind.  You  know  that 
a  big,  heavy  load  will  pull  easier  on  a  heavy 
wagon  than  it  will  on  a  light  one.  A  lkrht, 
flimsily  constructed  manure  spreader  will 
soon  twist  out  of  shape;  all  the  parts  will 
bind  and  cramp — throwing  every  part  of  the 
mechanism  out  of  true. 

Keep  away  from  trouble  and  breakage  by 
buying  tiie  “World’s  Best.” 

Do  Your  Own  Investigating 
Don’t  Be  Fooled  ®TS'“K: 

every  dollar  you  put  into  a  GREAT 
WESTERN.  Not  a  dollar  for  talk  or  hot 
air.  It’s  all  in  thc  machine.  You  can  see  It 
with  your  own  eyes.  What  If  it  does  cost  a 
little  more  than  the  cheap  kind?  It  pays 
in  the  end. 

A  manure  spreader  is  an  investment — not 
an  expense.  If  you  are  interested  in  increas¬ 
ing  your  Hank  Account,  and  have  manure  to 
spread,  we  want  to  tell  you  more.  Please 
write  us  today,  to  our  nearest  oifice,  for  our 
large  Free  Art  Catalogue  No.  U30 

East  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

City,  Mo.  Columbus,  Ohio  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


WORLD’S  BEST 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

|Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
1  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 

I  bring  worn  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.t  7 ltf,17th  bt.,  Kacine,  Win. 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


W  ith  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scaldcrs,  t.’aldrons.ete.  BW“Send 
for  part  ioulars  and  auk  for  circular  J. 
D.  K.  81’KUUY  &  CO..  Hutu  via,  Ul. 


Write  for  Price  and  Guaranty  on 

Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Leveler 


ThisACHE“',s:,5,"J 

For  many  yen tb  the  favorite  because  It  Is  ‘the  harrow 


Lowest  Prlcod 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightast  Draft 


of  all  work  '—the  only  implement  a  man  needsfor  lollow- 
lng  tho  plow  In  any  Held— or  stirring  nny  kind  of  soil. 

It  Crushes,  Cuts,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Yet  It  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  nny  other  liar, 
row,  owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  out  ^ 

through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  tho  plow,  leaving  the" 
trash  below  the  surface,  while  other  harrows  drag  this  to  tho  top,  Our  new  catalog  contains  articles 

where  Its  fertilizing  value  Is  wasted.  by  experts  on  -Preparation  of 

Also  Best  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  Inch  of tlio  Soil,"  meaning  larger 
the  soil.  Made  In  different  sizes,  from  8  foot  to  17J4  foot  In  width.  and  better  crops  for 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers,  or  write  to  our  Qenoral  Agents.  Ask  for  you.  Write  postal 

our  new  Froo  Catalog,  containing  also  valuable  articles  on  "Preparation  of  tho  Soil.  now. 


General  Agents: 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MF(i.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Manufactured  hy  DUANE  H.  WASH  (Incorporated),  137  Central  Ave„  Millington,  N.  J. 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.  It  Is  dllfcrcnt  from  any¬ 
thing  that  lias  ever  before  been 
olfered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
tlitn  cream  and  does  It  just  aB  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  It  sitting  down. 
The  crank  Is  only  5  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that  I  The  bowl  Is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  Improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  In  anil-fric¬ 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected,  before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


do  wK  AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low.  the  Quality  Is  high. 
Our  machines  arc  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Run  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  In  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
Wo  will  send  It  free,  postpaid.  It  Is  richly  Illus¬ 
trated.  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion.  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  thc  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  In  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  Wo  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
Is  not  alisolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent’s, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  hy  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  tho 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer's)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
Immediately.  Westurn  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boxl075,  BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 


1010. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.-  -Ten  valuable  automobiles 
were  destroyed  in  a  garage  Are  February 
24.  which  followed  an  explosion  in  the  ga¬ 
rage  of  Tinan  &  Keynolds,  at  No.  175  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  Paterson.  N.  .1.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  about  $75,000.  The  garage 
was  burned  out  and  two  buildings  adjoin¬ 
ing  were  badly  damaged. 

Six  corporations  and  21  individuals, 
forming  the  so-called  Meat  Trust,  were  in¬ 
dicted  February  25  in  Jersey  City  b.v  t he 
Grand  Jury  of  Hudson  County.  They  are 
accused  of  conspiracy  and  of  creating  a 
monopoly,  enhancing  the  price  of  meat 
and  poultry,  and  deliberately  causing  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  articles  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  food  of  the  people.  In  par¬ 
ticular  the  connection  of  the  National 
Packing  Company  with  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift 
&  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.,  is  traced  through 
the  personnel  of  their  directorates,  and  it 
is  alleged  that  cold  storage  warehouses 
have  been  used  to  keep  food  commodities 
from  the  consumers.  All  of  these  acts,  it 
is  declared,  were  to  the  “great  wrong,  in¬ 
jury  and  oppression  of  the  public  of  the 
said  city  and  of  said  county  and  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  evil  example 
of  all  others  in  like  case  offending  and 
against  the  peace  of  this  State,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  dignity  of  the  same.”  The 
corporations  accused  are  the  National  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Morris  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co., 
Armour  &  Co.,  the  Hammond  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  G.  II.  Hammond  Company. 
The  individuals  are  .1.  Ogden  Armour,  A. 
Watson  Armour,  Arthur  Meeker,  Edward 
Morris,  Louis  F.  Swift,  Edward  F.  Swift, 
Edward  Tllden,  L.  A.  t^arton,  Thomas  E. 
Wilson,  Thomas  J.  Connors  ;  F.  A.  Fowler. 
Charles  H.  Swift,  L.  H.  Ileyman,  James 
F.  Bathgate,  Jr.,  George  II.  Edwards,  F. 
V.  Cooper,  D.  E.  Hartwell,  Ira  N.  Morris, 
Henry  P.  Darlington,  Lemuel  B.  Patterson, 
and  A.  A.  Fuller. 

The  plant:  of  the  New  York  Veneer  Seat¬ 
ing  Company,  covering  the  greater  part  of 
a  block  bounded  by  the  Newark  branch  of 
the  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  l’uciflc  avenue. 
Forrest  street  and  Halil  day  street,  in  the 
Lafayette  region  of  Jersey  City,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  and  10  of  a  row  of  14  two-story 
frame  dwellings  on  the  llalliday  street  side 
of  the  factory  occupied  by  whites  and 
blacks  were  badly  damaged  February  27 
by  a  fire  which  kept  the  firemen  busy  for 
three  hours.  The.  total  loss  was  $200,000. 

William  Uroadwell,  charged  with  vio¬ 
lating  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  was  sentenced  at  Chicago,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  to  six  years  in  the  Federal  prison 
at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  to  pay  a  line 
of  $18,000  by  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis 
in  (he  United  States  District  Court.  Tho 
relations  alleged  to  exist  between  William 
.1.  Moxiey,  the  oleomargarine  manufacturer 
and  Congressman,  and  the  indicted  men, 
was  revealed  when  Thomas  Dudman,  a  pur- 
ehasing  agent  for  the  Moxiey  concern,  who 
lias  acted  as  bondsman  for  the  violators 
of  the  internal  revenue  laws,  was  brought 
into  court  and  questioned  by  Judge  Landis. 

“When  you  wont  on  the  bonds  of  these 
men  did  you  expect  to  be  indemnified  in 
case  there  were  any  losses?”  asked  Judge 
Landis. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Dudman. 

“Who  was  going  to  indemnify  you?” 

“My  employer,  Mr.  Moxiey.” 

“It  has  been  disclosed  that  probably  not 
less  than  $15,000  and  possibly  more  Ilian 
$20,000  was  lost  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  result  of  Ilroadwell’s  actlvi- 
lios,”  said  Judge  Landis  in  sentencing  the 
oleomargarine  dealer.  “When  arrested  he 
lias  given  bond  and  then  gone  out  and  vio¬ 
lated  the  law  again  the  next  day.  It  has 
been  a  wilful  defiance  of  the  law.  Ills  bond 
has  been  supplied  by  a  manufacturer  of 
Ihe  commodity  which  ho  sold  Illegally,  a 
proceeding  which  i  regard  as  my  duty  to 
say  is  highly  significant.” 

With  a  furious  blizzard  seriously  im¬ 
peding  their  efforts,  hundreds  of  rescuers 
were  working  February  28  to  save  the 
lives  of  125  or  more  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  caught  in  an  avalanche  of 
snow  that  swept  down  on  Mace,  a  little 
mining  town  near  Wallace,  Idaho,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  and  nearly  wiped  it  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  A  landslide  at  Burke,  a  town  of 
000  inhabitants,  wiped  out  a  large  part 
of  the  town,  killed  a  score  or  more  per¬ 
sons  and  reduced  to  kindling  wood  more 
than  one  hundred  homes.  The  bodies  of 
16  dead  have  already  been  found,  how 
many  more  are  under  the  tons  of  debris 
is  unknown.  It  may  be  weeks  before  the 
full  death  toll  is  learned.  Rescuers  brought 
out  25  from  beneath  the  avalanche  at 
Mace.  Three  box  cars  containing  50  sec¬ 
tion  hands  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  were  standing  on  the  side 
track  when  tho  slide  occurred.  All  of 
i  hose  men  are  supposed  to  have  lost  their 
lives.  Fifteen  houses  were  swept  away. 
The  little  mining  town  of  Mace  lies  be¬ 
tween  precipitous  mountain  sides,,  a  strag¬ 
gling  line  of  cottages  in  the  creek  bottoms, 
bisected  by  tlx1  lines  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Pom  panics.  Its  one  Industry  Is  mining,  and 
its  big  mine  is  the  Standard.  With  scarcely 
a  dividing  line  perceptible,  the  towns  of 
Black  Bear,  Gem,  Mace  and  Burke  form  a 
string  of  houses  for  six  miles.  The  snow- 
slide  is  supposed  to  have  been  started  b.v 
the  Chinook  winds,  which  prevailed  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  For  several  days  there  had  been 
indications  that  the  mountain  of  snow  was 
becoming  loosened,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  towns  paid  no  heed  to  the  warn¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  avalanche  started  about 
midnight  the  victims  were  caught  asleep  in 
I  heir  homes.  The  slide  was  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  30 
to  50  feet  deep.  It  started  with  a  roar 
I  ha  t  could  be  heard  for  miles,  and  the 
grinding  mass  of  boulders,  earth,  trees,  and 
snow  left  the  steep  slopes  as  clean  as  a 
floor,  and  settled  in  the  cafion.  where  the 
debris -is  estimated  to  be  100  feel  deep. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  tight  against 
increasing  the  number  of  liquor  licenses  in 


Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  by  filing  remon¬ 
strances  against  a  number  of  applicants 
who  want  to  conduct  saloons  in  towns  close 
to  the  line  of  the  railway.  Assistant  Train¬ 
master  Andrew  Newberry,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
was  the  chief  witness.  He  said  the  rail¬ 
road  company  was  opposed  to  more  saloons 
because  it  desires  to  curtail  the  liquor 
traffic  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  along  the  road.  lie  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  intoxicated  persons  leav¬ 
ing  saloons  near  the  railroad  line  and  being 
struck  by  trains. 

THE  MILK  INQUIRY.  -Henry  Arnstein, 
one  of  the  largest  stockholders  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  designated 
at  an  earlier  hearing  as  being  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  company  in  the  Milk 
Dealers’  Protective  Association,  was  on  the 
witness  stand  February  20  at  Deputy  At¬ 
torney-General  Coleman’s  investigation  of 
the  alleged  milk  trust.  Mr.  Arnstein  was 
Unable  to  add  anything  very  definite  as  to 
the  use  of  tho  $500  which  his  company  fur¬ 
nished  him  to  pay  to  the  protective  asso¬ 
ciation.  He  said  that  when  he  paid  $500 
to  G.  C.  Wetterhnhn,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  protective  association,  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  was  to  pay  for  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  cans  and  also  to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  reducing  the  require¬ 
ments  in  the  “solids  Dill”  from  12  per  cent 
to  11  and  a  fraction.  He  never  made  any 
investigation  to  find  out  what  actually  did 
become  of  it  because  he  thought  it  was  too 
small  a  sum  to  he  worth  bothering  about. 
Mr.  Coleman  asked  if  Mr.  Arnstein  knew 
that  tin1  protective  association  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  price  per  40-quart  can  of  milk  at 
$1.79,  38  cents  above  the  price  officers  of 
tbe  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange  have  been 
indicted  for  establishing  on  the  ground  that 
the  agreement  to  the  lower  price  tended  to 
create  a  monopoly.  Mr.  Arstein  said  that 
he  knew  the  price  at  which  ills  company 
had  sold,  but  he  did  not  know  that  it  was 
arranged  by  the  association.  Previous  tes¬ 
timony  in  the  hearing  lias  been  to  the 
effect  that  all  dealers  who  sold  40-quart 
cans  had  had  the  one  price  and  that  it  was 
fixed  by  the  association.  John  H.  Kehror, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Mutual,  was 
also  a  witness.  He  said  that  his  company’s 
Officials  had  had  discussions  prior  to  No¬ 
vember  1  concerning  a  raise  in  the  price 
of  a  quart  bottle  of  milk,  but  that  they 
had  not  actually  determined  upon  the 
raise  until  after  the  Borden  Company  had 
declared  their  intention  of  making  it. 

Ex-District  Attorney  Jerome  will  act  as 
counsel  for  five  of  the  eight  indicted  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange. 
Ilis  clients  and  two  of  tho  other  three  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  to  answer  the  indict¬ 
ments  found  against  them  on  February  23. 
charging  them  with  conspiracy  in  that 
they  met  to  tlx.  in  restraint  of  trade,  the 
price  they  would  pay  for  milk,  thereby  tend¬ 
ing  to  create  a  monopoly.  The  Grand  Jury 
handed  up  to  Justice  Goff  an  additional 
blanket  indictment  against  the  eight  charg¬ 
ing  the  same  offense  at  an  earlier  date, 
and  eight  more  bills  against  them  as  indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  votes  they  cast.  Mr.  Jer¬ 
ome  asked  that  his  clients  he  allowed  to 
postpone  their  pleadings  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  through  the  indict¬ 
ments.  or  that  he  be  allowed  to  plead  not 
guilty  for  {them.  with  the  permission  of 
the  court  to  change  the  plea.  Judge  Goff 
preferred  the  former  course,  and  the  plead¬ 
ings  were  set  for  March  3.  Justice  Goff 
fixed  bail  at  $1,000. 


Rickets  in  Pigs. 

I  have  nine  pigs  born  on  April  22  last, 
weaned  at  10  weeks  of  ago,  always 
kept  in  same  pen.  They  have  been  fed 
on  creamery  milk  and  butter-milk  with 
some  fruit  and  vegetables  from  garden, 
seeming  to  grow  and  thrive  and  in  good 
health.  During  Summer,  fed  some  husks 
tind  cobs  from  corn  cannery,  which  they  ate 
freely.  After  feeding  the  cobs  and  husks 
(which  were  sweet,  corn),  they  were  then 
fed  slop  alone  for  awhile  ;  then  as  we  were 
.about  to  feed  corn  from  field  we  noticed 
the  pigs  when  standing  up  to  eat,  stepped 
about  with  first  one  hind  leg,  then  the  other, 
not  being  able  to  stand  still;  then  they 
would  sit  down  and  rest.  I  then  turned 
them  out  thinking  they  needed  exercise,  but 
they  grew  worse.  Figs  grew  rapidly  worse 
and  I  stopped  feeding  corn,  turned  them 
out  In  n  patch  of  sweet  corn,  let  them  hog 
it  off  and  eat  any  green  clover  or  weeds 
they  could  got,  'which  they  seem  to  relish. 
They  got  so  had  they  could  not  raise  their 
hind  parts,  hut  could  walk  if  they  could  get 
upon  their  feet.  Any  extra  exertion  would 
cause  them  to  be  much  worse.  They  were 
nearly  all  taken  at  once.  My  own  treat¬ 
ment  lias  been  as  follows :  Charcoal  and 
wood  ashes,  till  they  would  eat  ;  sulphur 
mixed  in  slop  of  milk  arid  middlings,  also 
some  turpentine  and  powders,  used  freely; 
all  used  alternately.  Figs  are  getting  better 
rapidly.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  what 
caused  the  improvement,  and  was  medicine 
used  proper  treatment?  w.  l.  m. 

Delaware. 

The  entire  trouble  lias  come  from  over¬ 
feeding,  lack  of  exercise,  and  most  of  the 
time  supplying  foods  deficient  in  hone-mak¬ 
ing  materials.  Pigs  never  should  he  penned 
up  when  growing.  Let  them  have  free 
range  and  mixed  rations.  Limewater 
should  lie  freely  added  to  the  milk  and  slop 
they  drink,  and  the  corn  should  be  reserved 
for  the  feeding  of  grown  hogs  that  have  to 
he  fattened  for  slaughter.  Such  food  as 
bran,  middlings,  shorts,  oatmeal,  flaxseed 
meal  and  tankage  along  with  skim-milk 
tend  to  prevent  rickets.  Buttermilk  or 
sour  slop  tends  to  induce  rickets  in  corn- 
fed  pigs  that  are  kept  in  pens.  Stop  feed¬ 
ing  corn  and  put  the  pigs  on  slop  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  nitrogenous  foods  just  men¬ 
tioned  and  add  at  least  one  ounce  of  lime- 
water  per  pint  of  slop  or  milk.  Floats 
(ground  Carolina  phosphate)  may  also  be 
red  with  advantage,  and  wood  ashes,  lime 
and  charcoal  also  tire  useful.  a.  s.  a. 

Thin  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  thal  is  12  years  old  and 
keeps  quite  thin.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
much  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  to  start 
with  and  if  it  will  make  any  difference  in 
watering  the  horse.  c.  j.  e. 

Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  is  merely  a 
tonic,  and  indicated  for  any  derangement 
of  the  skin  or  of  the  breathing  apparatus, 
but  it  does  not  and  cannot  take  the  place  of 
good,  necessary,  nutritious  food,  a  matter 
that  many  horse  owners  seem  to  forget. 
The  dose  is  half  an  ounce  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  needed  effects  have  boon  pro¬ 
duced  ;  then  the  medicine  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  discontinued,  using  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  the  job.  Always  water  a  horse  before 
feeding  and  not  soon  after  a  meal. 

a.  S.  A. 


SANT 

EQUI1 


IY  BARN 
IENT  MAN 


Qjf  I  guarantee  your  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  re- 

spect.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  Arc 
you  thinking  of  putting  in  a  Litter  or  Feed  Carrier, 
Stanchions,  or  Cow  Stalls?  Are  you  building  or 
remodeling  your  barn? 

Write  to  me  and  I  will  show  you  how  1  can  save  you  money  and 
tell  you  all  about  JAMES  Litter  Carriers — Stanchions — 
Cow  Stalls  and  other  Barn  Equipment. 

They  are  the  standard  among  dairymen  and  stock  raisers.  Approved 

by  experts,  and  representatives  of  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Write  for  large  colored  folder  fully  describing 

and  illustrating  “James"  New  Improved  Aline- 

ment  Stanchions  and  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls.  Also 

latest  catalog  and  prices  on  "James”  Feed  and 

Litter  Carriers.  A  post  card  will  do.  Write  today. 

KFNT  MFn  ro  W.  D.  JAMES,  Mgr.~ 

IyLHI  ivirvj.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 

130  Cane  Street 


GOOD  LUCK 

The  smile  still  lingers  on  her  face,  Q 
And  good  luck  hangs  around  the  place; 
“Miss  Dairy  Maid”  says,  “Yes,  it’s  true 
1  hat  luck  depends  on  what  you  do. 

Stop  the  waste  and  save  the  cream — 

Luck  don’t  come  to  those  who  dream.” 


It.  comes  to  owners  of  Now  Buttor- 
fly  ('renin  Separators.  We  will  Kindly 
send  you  ut  once,  free  and  postpaid, 
nur  1910  Catalog  of  New  Butterfly 
Cream  Separators  and  a  souvenir 
nlioto  print  of“Mlss  Dairy  Maid.” 
Prices  direct  from  onr  factory  to  you, 
#14.85  to  #  »«.:$(>.  Six  sizes. 


-  PRICES 

$1  >0  85 


ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2111  MARSHALL  BLVD.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J 


Those  shoes  of  steel 
leather  uppers,  are  the 
most  wonderful  work¬ 
ing  shoes  in  existence. 

So  efonomiwl  that 
one  pair  will 
outlast  three 
to  six  pail’s  of 
all-leather 


Pat.  Dec. 4, 
’«C.  Others 
pending. 

FREE 

Write  to¬ 
day  for 
book,  “Tho  Sole  of  Stool." 
or  order  a  pair  of  M.M'l  shoos. 


shoos — savins:  S.’>  to  #10  of  your  shoe  money  in  a  year. 

So  absolutely  waterproof  that  you  can  work  in  ipud 
and  slush  without  (retting  wet  feet  and  consequent  colds 
and  rheumatism. 

So  light  mid  rwstlul  that  your  feet  never  ache  or  blister 
or  swell.  So  nhnpely  they  cannot  cause  corns.  And  they 
c««t  less  than  limthor  shoes. 


How  Steel  Shoes  Are  Made 

The  Bole,  and  an  inch  above  the  soles  are  stamped  out 
of  a  special  tight,  thin,  rukl-rt'iWllng  steel.  <hiv  ph,«e  of 
Btrrl  from  lor  (o  lirrl  1  The  soles  are  protected  from  wear 
by  adjustable  steel  rivets,  which  give  a  Arm  footing. 
Rivets  can  easily  be  replaced  when  partly  worn  olf. 
Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only  SO  cents,  anil  will  keep  your 
slioes  in  good  repair  for  at  least  two  years.  No  other 
repairs  are  ever  necessary. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  soft, 
pliable,  waterproof  leather,  riveted  to  the  «trel  anil  rein¬ 
forced  where  wear  is  greatest. 

Steel  Bhiiri  are  lighter  than  oll-leuther  work  thorn. 

The  rigid  steel  soles  prevent,  the  shoes  from  warping 
anil  twisting-  out  of  shape.  No  "half  soling”  or  patching. 

Steel  Shoes  have  thiek,  springy.  Hair  Insoles,  which 
add  to  ease  of  walking — absorb  perspiration  and  odors. 

Insoles  easily  removed,  cleaned  and  dried  each  night. 

Wear  “Steels” — Save  Doctors’  Bills 

All  cl aesc «  of  workingmen  can  avoid  colds,  rheumatism, 
etlfncBR,  hlUtered.  gore  and  aching  feet  by  wearing 
Steel  Shoes.  They  keep  the  feet  dry,  warm  ami  comfort 
able  under  all  fflreunmtsnoet.  The  saving  in  medicine  and 
doctors'  hills  will  pay  for  Steel  Shoes  many  times  over. 
Water  cannot  saturate  “  Steels. " 


Steel  Shoes  Give  Most  for  the  Money 

Sizes  5  to  12  6  in.,  9  in.,  12  in.  and  16  in.  high 

Steel  Shoes,  f»  inches  high,  $2.50  a  pair  ;  hotter  grade 
of  leather,  $.*t,00u  pair;  extra  grade  of  leather,  block  or 
tan  color,  $3.50  a  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $4.00  a  pair;  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $5.00 a  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  $5.00  a  pair;  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $0.00  a  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high.  $0,00  a  imir;  extra  grade  of 
leathe  r,  black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  a  jwiir. 

One  Pair  of  “Steels”  Will  Outwear 
3  to  6  Pairs  of  Leather  Shoes 

The  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  remarkable.  Their 
economy  is  simply  astounding!  Practically  ull  the  wear 
comes  on  the  rivet*  in  the  bottom*  and  the  rivets  can  be 
replaced  very  easily.  Don't  sweat  your  feet  in  rubber 
boots  or  torture  them  in  rough,  hard,  twisted,  shapeless 
leather  shoes.  Order  Steel  Slioes  today.  Sizes,  6  to  12. 

Guaranteed  as  Represented 

Wi*  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  at  $3.80  per 
pair,  or  ')  inch  at  $5.00,  as  they  give  tho  beat  satisfaction 
for  general  service. 

In  ordering,  unite  Bi/B  .hor  you  wear.  Knelose  $3.50 
for  C  inch  size,  and  the  best  and  most  comfortable  work¬ 
ing  shoe  you  ever  wore  will  promptly  he  shipped  to  you. 
Your  money  refunded  without  delay  if  the  shoes  are  not 
found  exactly  as  represented  when  you  see  them.  Send 
today ! 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  356,  Racine,  Wis. 

Great  Britain,  NORTHAMPTON,  ENGLAND. 

Canadian  Branch,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Hteel 
Stanchions  Is  known  everywhere. 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Busins,  showing  model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
IMH1  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Henry  IT.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  "My 
new  Manchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.’’ 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stont  hions? 

Send  for  specif  rations 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CKCMK,  Box  M3,  Forest v 111 o,  Conn. 


$1.00  per  Box 


“Cow  Troubles” 

Is  the  title  of  onr  Book  6- A  that 
Is  Bent  tree,  telling  how  to  n  lievo 
Caked  Bag,  Sore  or  Injured  Teats, 
Spider  in  Tout,  Cow  Fox.  l  ilder 
Trouble*,  and  prevent  Heifers 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 

“Cows  Relief” 


Delivered,  or  at  Dealers’ 

O.  H.  MFG,  CO.,  4 a  Cliapcl  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


Death  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

Wfl  will  hfikI  you  100  Pm.  of  im. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
HALT  du  CO  <laytC  trial  fright 
prepaid.  If  yon  derive  no  benefit, 
it  corttM  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
roate  you  $r>. oo.  Give  na  your  or¬ 
der  at  on co. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 
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THE  BUCKWHEAT  MIDDLING  QUESTION] 

On  naee  217.  under  heading  "A  Prob¬ 
lem  in  Buckwheat  Feeding.’’  vou  ad¬ 
vise  V.  T.  S.  to  sell  some  of  his  buck¬ 
wheat  and  buv  buckwheat  middlings  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions.  Right  in  my  lo¬ 
cality  it  is  an  impossibility  to  buy  the 
buckwheat  middlings.  The  millers  are 
selling  what  they  call  buckwheat  feed 
with  an  unknown  and  uncertain  quan¬ 
tity  of  middlings  and  a  similarly  un¬ 
certain  proportion  of  hulls.  I  paid 
$1.10  for  100  pounds  of  this,  but  after 
I  weighed  and  sifted  a  pound  and 
got  Gl/2  ounces  of  hulls  out,  I  dis¬ 
carded  it  and  am  now  buvine  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  bran  as  well  as  a  little 
linseed.  'You  can  see  that  with  the 
proportion  of  hulls  which  I  received, 
mire  buckwheat  middlings  were  costing 
me  almost  $1.85  per  100  which  is  al¬ 
together  too  high  when  cotton-seed  meal 
can  be  bought  for  $2.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  other  readers  of  your  paper, 
whether  thev  can  buv  the  pure  middlings 
and  if  so  at  what  price?  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  good  question.  Let 
us  hear  the  discussion  and  also  try  your 
hand  at  sifting  a  pound  of  the  mixed 
feed  vou  buv.  Then  look  through  a 
microscope  at  what  is  left  in  the  sieve 
when  the  sifting  is  done.  How  much 
does  the  middleman  put  into  the  mid¬ 
dlings  ? 

VITALITY  OF  EMBRYO  CHICKS. 

For  the  benefit  of  amateurs  like  my¬ 
self.  I  want  to  relate  an  experience  of 
mine  in  hatching  eggs  last  Spring.  To 
me,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  discovery, 
and  it  may  prove  helpful  to  others  who 
know  not  the  endurance  of  the  em¬ 
bryonic  chick.  In  the  first  place  the  15 
eggs  I  set  were  all  from  one  11 -months- 
old  pullet,  or  hen  (I  don't  yet  know  the 
age-  which  marks  the  merging  of  the 
pullet  into  the  hen).  She  did  not  begin 
to  lay  until  about  10  months  old,  but 
I  consider  that  more  the  fault  of  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  her  than  her  own. 
After  the  first  few  days  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  find  the  hen  to  which  I  had  given 
the  eggs  standing  outside  the  nest  in¬ 
stead  of  sitting  within  it,  and  the  eggs 
would  all  be  absolutely  cold,  for  the 
nights  here  and  some  of  the  days,  in 
early  May,  are  very  chill  indeed.  I 
would  feed  and  water  the  hen  and  by  and 
by  she  would  return  to  the  eggs.  Then 
I  noticed  that  her  comb  and  wattles  and 
even  her  white  feathers  seemed  to  be 
growing  paler.  At  last  when  a  week 
had  passed,  and  I  found  that  she  would 
not  sit  in  the  nest  even  in  the  daytime, 

I  concluded  that  she  must  be  sick,  and 
the  eggs  had  received  so  little  attention 
that  they  were  worthless  except  as  food 
for  my  dog.  Accordingly  I  removed 
them  from  the  nest  and  put  them  into 
a  dish.  I  broke  five  for  the  dog’s  break¬ 
fast — he  is  a  large  animal — and  only  one 
was  infertile.  Later  I  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  dust  on  the  eggs  in  the  dish.  Look¬ 
ing  more  closely,  I  saw  the  “dust”  specks 
move  and  I  knew  that  I  was  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  blood-sucking  mite. 
To  prevent  the  migration  of  those  on 
the  eggs,  I  filled  the  dish  with  cold 
water  and  placed  it  outside  the  kitchen 
where  it  remained  until  noon,  the  time 
of  the  water  pouring  being  about  9 
a.  m.  At  noon  I  broke  three  more. 
The  second  one  contained  twins  about 
a  third  the  size  of  the  single  chicks  in 
the  other  shells.  The  sight  of  the  twins 
interested  me  so  much  that  I  drained  off 
the  white  and  yolks  in  the  shell  to  see 
if  they  were  perfect.  They  were. 
More  than  that  I  saw  the  blood  pulsate 
through  the  tiny  bodies  just  as  one  sees 
it  in  a  tadpole  under  a  microscope, 
though,  of  course,  I  did  not  see  the 
corpuscles.  Then  I  broke  the  third  egg, 
drained  off  the  fluid  as  before  and  found 
the  same  pulsation  within  the  minute 
body  just  exposed.  For  the  rest  of  the 
day  I  left  those  shells  and  their  con¬ 
tents  on  the  table  in  a  fireless  out-build¬ 
ing  taking  them  up  once  in  a  while  to 
see  if  the  chicks  still  lived,  and  it  was 


night  before  the  tiny  chests  ceased  to 
move  or  the  blood  ceased  to  flow  in  the 
microscopic  veins.  As  soon  as  I  had 
seen  the  life  in  the  eggs  left  unmothered 
so  long,  I  had  taken  the  remaining  eggs 
from  the  water  and  placed  five  of  them 
under  another  hen  set  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  box  with  but  a  slight 
partition  between.  Although  the  de¬ 
serted  nest  was  swarming  with  those 
loathsome,  tiny  pests,  not  one  had  yet 
attacked  the  lien  in  the  other  compart¬ 
ment,  as  I  found  on  lifting  her  and  her 
eggs  out  preparatory  to  burning  the 
mite-infested  spot.  I  washed  her  eggs, 
too,  and  replaced  them  with  the  other 
five — I  broke  two  of  the  15  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red  eggs  accidentally — and  in  due 
time  20  of  the  23  eggs  hatched,  four  of 
the  young  chicks  being  the  certified 
progeny  of  the  aforesaid  R.  T.  Red. 
The  fifth  egg  was  infertile.  Two  of  the 
historic  four  were  males,  and  met  their 
fate  as  roasters  before  they  became 
roosters.  The  two  females  are  now  as 
large  as  their  mother  was,  and  they 
began  to  lay  before  they  were  nine 
months  old.  I  know  they  are  somewhat 
tardy  in  attempting  to  reproduce  them¬ 
selves,  but  conditions  in  which  I  am 
learning  are  by  no  means  ideal.  Per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  add  that  the  other  parent 
of  these  particular  birds  was  likewise 
a  pure  R.  I.  Red  of  the  very  same  hatch 
as  the  mother.  e.  h. 

Peconic,  L.  I. 


A  “BUTTER  MERGER” 

I  send  a  circular,  “Butter  Four  Cents 
a  Pound.”  Is  this  a  fake  or  not? 

Cumberland,  Md.  j.  t.  b. 

This  is  “the  home  butter  merger.” 
It  aonears  to  be  a  machine  somewhat  like 
an  eeer  beater  weighing  almost  five 
nounds.  You  put  butter  and  milk  to¬ 
gether.  turn  the  handle  and  the  milk, 
including  its  water,  is  changed  to  but¬ 
ter.  This  is  what  thev  sav: 

Our  solution  of  the  result  obtained  is 
that  the  friction  produced  by  the  rotary 
mixers  and  the  temperature  produced  in 
the  double  cylinders  causes  the  butter  and 
milk  globules  to  expand  until  they  merge 
with  each  other  at  the  same  temperature 
they  are  in  the  cow.  This  is  nature's 
own  invention. 

Nature  would  be  ashamed  of  herself 
to  “invent”  anv  such  game.  She  never 
put  any  “globules”  in  the  milk  except 
those  of  butter  fat.  Our  friend  who 
wrote  the  above  must  guess  again.  We 
make  this  remarkable  offer : 

$1,000  paid  to  anyone  who  fails  to  merge 
one  pint  of  milk  into  one  pound  of  butter 
in  two  minutes  with  this  machine.  Pro¬ 
ducing  a  pure  food  product  that  gets  just 
as  hard — looks  the  same  and  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  creamery  butter.  No 
chemicals  or  drugs  used.  Four  cents  a 
potfnd,  think  what  this  saves  every  family 
in  one  year. 

That  will  rank  with  Burbank’s  $10,000 
nightshade  bet.  To  “merge”  is  to  “be 
sunk  or  swallowed  up.”  That  is  just 
what  happens  to  the  monev  vou  pav  for 
this  machine.  You  see  he  doesn’t  claim 
to  “make”  butter  out  of  the  milk  at 
all.  A  fake — let  it  alone. 


THE 

Business  Man’s 
Cream  Separator. 

The  T)E  LAVAL  is  the  business 
man’s  Cream  Separator,  and  the 
men  who  use  cream  separators  as 
a  business  use  the  DE  LAVAL. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen 
different  makes  of  creamery  oj 
factory  separators  in  use.  Today 
over  98  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
creameries  use  DE  LAVAL  sepa 
rators  alone,  andnoeffortis  longer 
made  to  sell  any  other  kind. 

It  means  a  difference  of  several 
thousand  dollars  ayear  whether  a 
DE  LAVAL  or  some  other  make 
of  separator  is  used  in  a  creamery*. 
Exactly  the  samedifferences  exist, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  use  of 
farm  separators.  But  the  farm 
user  doesn’t  know  it.  Ninetiirrs 
out  of  ten  he  can’t  tell  when  he  is 
wasting  $50  or  $100  a  year  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  product  through 
the  use  of  an  inferior  separator. 

But  every  farm  user  of  a  sepa¬ 
rator  knows  that  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  a  DE  LAVA! 
separator  with  the  milk  of  a 
creamery  it  must  pay  relatively 
well  to  do  so  on  the  farm.  No 
amount  of  argument  can  get 
around  that  conclusion. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 
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CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  1IY.. 

PHALLIC  PRESS  produces  morecider'f 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine-  ( 
car  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,( 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  ia  the  world.)  _ 

137  Jjlncoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Koomlld  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GETTING  LATE 

"TO  the  many  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  who  have  read  our  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the 

Corning  Egg-Book 

and  have  not  sent  for  that  remarkable  story 
of  success  with  commercial  eggs,  we  wish 
to  point  out  that  NOW,  NOT  LATER, 
is  the  time  to  study  the  Comings’  methods, 
if  you  have  any  idea  of  applying  them  to 
your  own  hens.  Very  soon  it  will  be 
too  late  to  start  this  Spring. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  learn  the  complete  story  of  the  Comings — all 
about  their  plant,  their  stock,  their  buildings — how 
they  feed  young  birds  and  laying  pullets — how 
they  get  eggs  in  December  and  January — how  they 
get  prices  10  cents  above  the  top  of  the  market— 
how  they  secure  ample  exercise  for  shut-in  birds 
— why  they  send  the  hens  to  bed  with  full  crops 
— why  they  raise  only  white  shelled  sterile  eggs — 
how  to  prevent  the  draughts  that  kill  the  chickens 
— etc.,  etc. 

The  book  contains  many  illustrations  of  Sunny 
Slope  Farm,  from  photographs,  with  complete 
working  plans  of  all  buildings,  which  may  be 
built  by  anyone. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  Comings  have  pro¬ 
duced  startling  results  in  commercial  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  everybody  with  hens  owes  it  to  himself 
(or  herself)  to  know  how  it  is  done.  (This  year 
the  Comings  have  4000  laying  pullets;  they  have 
been  getting  as  high  as  75  cents  per  dozen  for 
their  eggs.) 

If  any  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorkku 
does  not  already  take  the 

FARM  JOURNAL 

now  is  the  time  to  repair  that  oversight.  Poultry, 
fruit,  berries,  truck,  horses,  dairy,  stock,  the  house¬ 
hold,  fashions, — every  department  of  home  and 
farm  life  is  admirably  covered.  The  paper  is 
cheerful,  clever,  concise,  absolutely  clean;  intense¬ 
ly  practical;  readable  as  a  novel;  known  every¬ 
where  as  the  standard  farm  and  home  monthly. 
700,000  subscribers  now,  and  after  a  million.  Don't 
think  of  stopping  the  good  old  R.N.-Y.;  you  need 
both  papers.  Accept  this  bargain  offer  : 


Farm  Journal,  1094  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 

THE 

ENCLOSED  viVV 
send  latest  edition  the  Corning  Egg-Book,  and 
Farm  Journal  2  years  beginning  January. 


Name . 

P.0 . R.F.D. 

State . 


[BREEZE7  Handsome  Mode,s  $275 

J  ..  .  .  .  .  Travel  the  wordt  roads  .  ... 

[Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  Allfl  Up 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  “I” 

The  Breeze  is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  biiJlt  for 
country  roads — mud,  «l«  ep  sand  or 
high  hills.  13-18  11. -P.  engines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeep, least  tiro 
1  trouble.  Handsomely  finished. 

1  THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


You  Can  Now  Get  a  40-Year  Famous 


QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILL 

Direct  From  Factory — No  Money  Down — On  Free 
Trial — Freight  Prepaid — At  BIG  CUT  in  Prices 


SEND  your  Dame,  quick,  for  Cut  Price  and  Free  Feed  Mill  Book  on  Quaker  City  Feed  Mill  Grinders, 
so  we  can  reserve  one  for  you  to  just  suit  your  needs,  and  save  you  all  jobbers’,  middlemen’s  and 
dealers’  profits  direct  from  the  factory.  Send  no  money — No  deposit  asked — We  prepay  the  freight 
— You  are  the  judge  and  jury  on  the  free 
trial  we  offer  you  and  you  get  the  low¬ 
est  price  ever  made. 

Note  particularly  that  this  offer  Is  on  Quaker  City 
Mills— the  grinders  that  have  been  the  standard  of  qual* 
ity  for  over  40  yearn — the  mills  that  are  more  widely 
and  more  favorably  known  than  all  other  makes  put 
together— the  mills  that  have  never  been  sold  before  at 
the  close  manufacturer’s  price  until  the  past  year.  We 
have  now  cut  out  the  Jobbers,  Dealers  and  all  Middle¬ 
men,  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  saving  their  profits. 

Vou  can  prove,  too,  at  our  risk,  that  the  Quaker  City 
Is  all  we  claim,  that  it  is  the  mill  you  want,  before  you 
pay  us  a  penny.  Send  your  name  for  our 


'tuf  OUAKER  CITY  FAMILY  OF  GRlNnikT^ 
^SlSTfs&ACE  AND*  THE  SAME  PA^MlLls 


ca  &  h  12 


11  Sizes— 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


Biq  Feed  Mill  Book  Free  Investigate — and  then  convince  yourself  at  our  risk  that  the  Quaker  City  Mill 

grinds  fastest,  does  the  best  work  with  least  power  and  least  trouble  on  your 
part.  Ear  com.  shelled  corn,  all  grains— separate  oY  mixed,  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal;  try  the  Quaker  on  all  of  these. 
Grinds  soft  and  wet  com  just  as  well  as  dry  corn.  Write  for  Free  Book,  cut  prices,  guaranty,  free  trial  and  prepaid  freight  offer. 
One  of  Our  New  1910  Quaker  City  Mills  will  just  fit  your  requirements  and  make  you  good  money. 

A,  G.  Straub  Co.,  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HENS  THAT  EAT  EGGS. 

The  Safety  Nest. — In  regard  to  the 
egg-eating  habit  of  the  hen.  ‘when  once 
formed  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to 
stop  it.  With  sufficient  shell  material 
and  lots  of  exercise  and  a  general 
change  of  food  and  surroundings,  this 
should  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  obstinate 
cases  a  safety  nest  after  the  pattern 
shown  in  cut  below,  will  give  good 
results.  The  nest  egg  that  rests  on  the 
rear  incline,  is  of  wood  and  is  nailed  to 
the  board,  about  the  center  of  the  nest. 
A  small  door  in  front  of  the  nest  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  from  which  to 
gather  the  eggs.  The  inclines  are  better 
if  lined  with  old  carpet  or  rags.  The 
drawing  gives  the  dimensions ;  the  nest 
may  be  made  one  in  a  place  or  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  row,  by  putting  in  partitions 
every  twelve  inches.  j.  w.  G. 

Warsaw,  Ky. 

Losing  the  Tip. — I  have  just  finished 
reading  J.  A.  M.’s  experience  on  his 
pullets  eating  their  eggs,  and  would  say 
I  have  had  the  same  experience  with  my 
own  chickens  even  when  they  have  had 
free  range  and  all  conditions  perfect. 
I  found  that  by  taking  a  small  soldering 


iron  and  making  it  red  hot  and  burning 
the  tip  off  each  pullet’s  bill,  it  stopped 
them  right  away.  Only  burn  the  tip 
off  so  they  cannot  break  the  shell,  and 
do  not  have  the  iron  too  hot,  just  so 
it  is  red  on  the  end.  I  think  if  J.  A.  M. 
tries  this  he  will  have  the  same  result 
as  myself.  r.  b. 

Egg-eating  Hens. — In  reference  to  the 
egg-eating  pullets  of  “J.  A.  M.,”  page 
185,  I  think  if  he  tries  seasoning  their 
food  with  salt,  he  will  find  they  will 
give  up  eating  the  eggs.  We  had  this 
same  trouble,  and  a  friend  of  ours 
who  knows  a  lot  about  poultry-raising 
told  us  to  season  their  food  with  salt. 
We  did  so  and  the  hens  that  were  eating 
them  stopped.  Now,  if  an  egg  happens 
to  get  broken  we  often  find  it  in  the 
nest  without  being  eaten,  and  no  traces 
of  egg-eating,  which  will  be  plainly  seen 
on  the  straw  or  sides  of  nests.  I  give 
mine  a  meal  mash,  seasoned  with  salt 
every  morning.  Of  course,  hens  do  not 
want  brine,  but  they  need  their  food 
seasoned  the  same  as  human  beings  do. 
Also  hens  must  have  exercise  or  they 
will  break  the  eggs  for  want  of  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do,  but  they  must  be  kept 
dry  and  out  of  cold  winds. 

New  York.  mrs.  fred.  kiemele. 


Composition  of  Liquid  Manure. 

A.  U.  II .,  Buchanan ,  Mich. — Will  you  tell 
me  what  the  value  of  the  liquid  part  of 
cow  manure  is,  also  the  comparison  between 
that  and  liquid  horse  manure? 

Ans. — The  following  figures  show  the 
comparative  values. 


POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Phos. 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Pounds. 


Liquid  cow  manure... 

12 

0 

10 

Solid  cow  manure .... 

6 

4 

2 

Solid  horse  manure. . . 

9 

7 

7 

Liquid  horse  manure . 

31 

30 

30 

This  represents  the  clear  fresh  article. 
Coarse  stable  manure  is  a  mixture  of 
liquid  and  solid,  with  more  or  less  bed¬ 
ding  and  part  of  the  nitrogen  lost.  You 
will  see  from  these  figures  that  the 
liquids  contain  a  large  share  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  and  little  if  any  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  A  ton  of  horse  liquids 
is  about  equal  to  200  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  60  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  dissolved  in  220  gallons  of  water. 


RUiiAL 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  HIRED  MAN. 

Do  vou  know  where  a  man  could  rent 
a  small  olace  at  some  corners  or  cross 
roads  in  the  countrv  where  he  could  hire 
out  to  different  farmers  by  the  day,  as 
they  need  help?  I  should  like  to  be 
out  in  touch  with  some  one  that  knew 
of  such  a  olace  in  Ohio,  Michigan.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  or  Wisconsin.  I  would  like 
to  rent  a  house  and  some  land,  and  work 
when  I  was  needed  and  work  mv  own 
garden  other  times.  I  do  not  mean  to 
work  for  one  man  and  live  in  his  house, 
but  to  work  for  anvbodv  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  want  to  oav  cash  rent  for 
the  house,  and  onlv  expect  the  regular 
wages.  I  have  worked  14  vears  on  farms 
in  the  West  and  South,  but  would  like 
to  come  North  on  account  of  mv  wife’s 
health.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  a 
house  bv  mvself.  as  9he  is  not  strong 
enough  to  board  anti  wash  for  a  lot  of 
hired  help.  s.  d.  c. 

Porto  Rico. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  propositions  we  ever  had.  Yet 
it  is  sensible.  There  ought  to  be  many 
nlaces  in  this  country  where  a  good 
farm  hand  could  have  regular  head- 
auarters  and  offer  his  service  like  a  car¬ 
penter.  plumber,  lawyer  or  doctor.  Why 
not?  Does  anyone  know  of  a  loca¬ 
tion  where  this  man  could  fit  in? 


.  VV  -  V  K.  Pi.  .b,  x-i 


CROPS  FOR  A  ROTATION. 

O.  II.  E.,  Soleburu ,  Pa. — I  have  a  field  of 
limestone  and  clay  formation,  sloping  to 
the  north,  rather  high  up,  which  has  been 
in  sod  for  about  five  years.  I  have  no 
barnyard  manure  to  spare  for  this,  and 
wish  to  work  it  in  a  short  rotation,  using 
green  manures,  clover,  etc.  What  do  you 
advise? 

Ans. — We  have  no  idea  from  your 
auestion  what  crops  vou  desire  to  raise 
or  how  long  a  rotation  vou  want.  You 
can  plow  the  sod  this  Soring  and  plant 
corn  in  hills,  cultivating  both  wavs.  Use 
400  pounds  or  more  per  acre  of  a  good 
corn  fertilizer.  Tust  before  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  sow  a  peck  of  Crimson  clover 
and  two  pounds  of  Cow-horn  turnip  seed 
per  acre  and  work  it  into  the  ground. 
The  next  year  plow  what  is  left  of  the 

clover  anri  turnip  under  and  plant  po¬ 
tatoes,  using  at  least  1,200  pounds  of  a 
good  potato  fertilizer.  When  potatoes  are 
dug,  rake  off  the  vines  and  sow  rye 
or  wheat,  whichever  grain  is  most  profit¬ 
able.  The  next  Spring  you  can  plow  the 
rye  under  and  put  in  corn  again,  or  sow 
clover.  Get  a  crop  of  grain  and  plow 
the  clover  under  at  the  third  year  and 
begin  once  more  with  corn — or  work  any 
rotation  you  like.  Unless  you  have  had 
experience  with  chemicals  our  advice  is 
to  buy  the  ready-mixed  goods  of  high 
grade.  Do  not  expect  to  do  this  without 
using  fertilizers. 

Twenty-four  Acres;  Twenty-two  Animals. 

On  page  210  a  correspondent  in  Ohio 
who  has  29  acres,  is  keeping  six  cows, 
and  expects  to  keep  10  or  12.  We  live  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  have  25 
acres,  every  foot  tillable;  keep  12  cows, 
four  heifers,  six  head  of  horses.  With 
our  Alfalfa  and  silo  we  produce  enough 
on  the  25  acres  to  maintain  them.  There 
is  one  acre  of  the  25  that  is  used  for 
buildings,  orchard  and  garden  which 
leaves  but  24  acres  for  cultivation.  We 
feed  silage  until  rye  is  tall  enough  to 
feed  or  soil,  then  Alfalfa  and  clover; 
get  four  cuttings  of  Alfalfa,  two  of 
clover  and  rye.  w.  l.  s. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

A  Hen  Record. — During  the  year  1909, 
1G0  R.  I.  Red  hens  were  kept  in  the  curtain 
front  scratching  shed  house  and  fed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Morning,  mixed  grains,  such  as  wheat, 
cracked  corn,  barley,  buckwheat  and  oats, 
scattered  in  the  straw.  Noon,  mash  com¬ 
posed  of  200  pounds  wheat  bran,  100  pounds 
hominy  meal,  50  pounds  wheat  middlings. 
50  pounds  gluten,  40  pounds  Alfalfa,  25 
pounds  oil  meal,  80  pounds  beef  scrap  and 
16  pounds  charcoal  thoroughly  mixed  and 
fed  dry  in  hoppers,  also  a  few  handfuls  of 
the  mixed  grain  scattered  to  keep  the  hens 
busy.  Skim-milk  is  also  given  every  day  at 
noon.  At  night  a  good  feed  of  whole  corn 
warmed  during  cold  weather  :  during  warm 
weather  mixed  grain  is  substituted  for  corn. 
Oyster-shell  grit  and  fresh  water  are  always 
before  them,  also  a  liberal  supply  of  green 
food,  such  as  cabbage  and  mangel  wurzels. 

Receipts  for  eggs . $36:5.69 

Hens  sold .  73.33 

Rroilers  sold .  94.40 

Increase  in  stock  value .  7.50 

Total . $538.92 

Expense  for  feed  and  oil  for  hatching 

and  brooding . $296.12 

Leaving  a  profit  of . $242.80 

New  York.  p.  m.  v. 


Will  You  Try  the 
Sterilac  Milk  Pail 
for  10  days  Free? 


Note  the  strainer  cloth  on  which 
the  milk  strikes. 

Note  the  dirt-shelf  which  catches  j 
the  dirt  falling  from  the  udder.  The  J 


This  pail  insures  clean  milk,  be¬ 
cause  with  it  the  milk  and  the  dirt 
can  never  come  together.  After  the 
dirt  once  gets  into  milk  the  damage 
is  done,  and  straining  can  only  take 

,1  ,  •  1  ,  r  ,1  1  •  ,  me  uirt  tailing  trom  tne  uoaer.  i  ne  / 

OUt  tile  COarSe,  solid  part  OI  tile  dirt,  projecting  top  shields  the  strainer  j 

.  .  ...  ...  cloth  from  falling  dirt.  | 

leaving  the  bacteria  in  the  milk.  it  is  easy  to  use,  because  the 

^  opening  is  of  ample  width. 

Milk  taken  with  the  Sterilac  It  does  not  spatter, 
pail  contains  90%  less  bacteria  than  milk  taken  in  an  open 
pail.  The  milk  is  well  above  all  health-board  standards 
for  purity,  and  it  keeps  sweet  one  or  more  days  longer 
than  open-pail  milk. 

The  Sterilac  Pail  is  the  best  low-priced  method  of  producing  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  sanitary  milk.  Try  it. 

Here  is  our  offer:  We  will  send  a  pail,  prepaid  delivery.  You 
try  it  for  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  If  you  like  it,  send  us  $2.50.  Write  us 
that  you  accept  our  offer,  and  we  will  ship  the  pail. 

The  Sterilac  Pail  will  save  you  money  in  the  long  run,  because  it 
will  stop  complaints  on  your  milk  from  families,  dairies  and  creameries. 

It  is  better  made  and  will  last  longer  than  any  pail  that  you  ever 
owned.  Try  it.  You  run  no  risk. 

Sterilac  Company,  5  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

Modern  sanitary  Milk  Apparatus  of  all  kinds. 


The  Standard  Farquhar 

SA  W  MILL 

Just  tell  us  the  kind  of  timber  you 
have  and  we  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best 
FEED  EQUIPMENT.  Farquhar  mills  have 
done  away  with  all  “fussing”—  and  "trou¬ 
ble.”  They  have  just  about  V2  the  parts  of 
other  mills  —  light  running,  safe,  save  time, 
save  work— movable,  easily  set  up— durable. 

We  spent  54  years  perfecting  Farquhar 
mills.  Now  we  are  spending  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  a  book  that  tells  about  FEED 
EQUIPMENTS  and  other  saw  mill  and  en¬ 
gine  facts.  These  books  can  be  had  FREE. 
Just  ask  by  postal.  Now  is  the  time  to  sell 
lumber— while  prices  are  booming. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Bax  203  York.  P«  — 


sssrtifl 


117  APRCQ- Seven-room  slate  roof  house, 
I  I  I  HUfiLO  blinds  and  painted.  Two  barns, 
24x40,  38x40.  Graiiarv.  Plenty  fruit.  Main  road. 
32,500.  half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY. 
Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How  You 
Can  Paint  Your  Home 
Without  Its  Cost- 
You  A  Cent 


fug 

In  order  to  Introduce  “Unlto”  Paint 
every  where,  wo  have  adopted  a  Co¬ 
operative  plan  forgetting  our  paints 
Into  every  community  which  will 
puy  our  patrons  for  their  help.  You 
can  have  all  the  Unlto  Paint  you 
want— either  House  or  Barn  Paint — 


In  any  color  without  sending  us  one  cent  of  money. 
You  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you, but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash— 

Need  Send  No  Money 

We  mean  just  what  we  say— this  Is  otir  own  ex¬ 
clusive  plan  and  Is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  Is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unlto  Paint. 
Our  cooperative  plan  enables  you  to  seethe  paint 
— to  use  the  paint — and  yet  you  don’t  have  Uv  uay  a 
cent  for  It— not  even  when  the  Job  Is  don  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  any  paint,  don’t  pav 
out  your  own  good  money— but  write  and  get  our 
1910  Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unlto  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unlto 
Paint  Is  backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today— now— don’t  put  It  off. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY, 
Dept.  P  31.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SMALL  FARMS  IN  SUNNY  VIRGINIA. 

Li  Piedmont,  Virginia.  Common  sense  farming  is 
producing  wonderful  yields.  Big  money  in  truck, 
dairy  and  poultry  farming.  Near  markets.  Finest 
f Yuit  lands  in  America.  No  zero  weather  or  torrid 
summer:  abundance  of  rainfall;  noted  for  health. 
Splendid  educational  facilities.  Send  far  Booklet  0, 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


Imitations  of  This  Harrow 

Are  Not  Worth  The  Prices  Asked 


The  Genuine  is  Better  Than  Ever 
—At  Same  Low,  Eactory  Price 

The  Detroit-American  was  the  first  and  still  is  the  only 
genuine  Tongueless  Disc  made.  All  others  are  weak  imi¬ 
tations — mere  makeshifts —old-style  tongue  harrows  with 
tongues  cut  off  and  front  trucks  stuck  under.  The  real 
tongueless  is  made  only  by  us  and  sold  only  direct  from 
our  factory  to  farm.  Don’t  let  a  dealer  or  anyone 
else  palm  off  a  substitute  on  you.  They  don’t  work 
at  all  the  same;  they  don’t  save  the  horses;  they 
don’t  last  like  the  famous  original— 

Detroit-American 

ff  Fp/>o  30  Days;  No  Money  Down 
1  *  J  1111  CASH  OR  CREDIT  TERMS 

Try  this  harrow  entirely  at  our  risk.  Use  it  a  month— even  more.  If  it  does 
the  work  as  it  should  do  it,  send  us  the  price  —  if  not,  return  the  machine. 
We  take  care  of  the  freight  in  both  cases.  Test  won’t  cost  you  a  nickel^ 
Note  these  points:  —All-steel  frame;  hard  maple  bearings;  rigid  stee^ 
adjustable  standard;  pipe  oilers;  double  levers;  indestructible  stee^^^  ajJ-  . 
spools  between  blades— and  a  dozen  other  important  features. 

Send  Your  Name  Now  saving,  free'book.^^  ^ 

The  best  Harrow  book,  best  Manure  Si 'reader  book,  best  Cultl- 

vator  book— all  Detrolt-Amcricans — all  Improved— price# ,V 

cut,  PROMPT  DELIVERY  is  our  hobby.  We  ship  from  #  ^  <CT 

transfer  points  In  all  sections  of  the  country.  Noloug^ 

waits.  Bend  coupon  or  postal  now  for  our  guide  to  Jr  v,\4> 

the  RIGHT  Disc  at  the  RIGHT  PRICE.  ^ 

A  ^  iCr 

American  Harrow  Go.  4  'c 


Free  Book 
Will 
Prove  It 


1676  Hastings  Strsst,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  THE  FARM  TEAM 

Every  farmer  who  really  loves  the 
farm  and  the  work  connected  with  it,  is 
very  much  interested  in  his  work  horses. 
They  are  his  constant  companions,  and 
upon  their  earning  capacity,  especially 
during  the  busy  season,  depends  in  not 
a  small  measure  his  success.  We,  who 
love  the  horse,  often  judge  a  farmer  quite 
accurately  by  the  kind  of  a  team  he 
drives,  how  he  cares  for  and  uses  them. 
There  is  probably  a  wider  difference  in 
appearance  noticeable  among  the  farm 
teams  of  a  community  than  when  we 
compare  any  of  the  other  stock.  The 
successful  feeding  of  the  farm  work 
team  is  surely  a  skilled  art.  In  judging 
from  the  limited  variety  of  foodstuffs 
usually  fed,  we  might  wrongly  judge 
that  their  proper  feeding  was  a  simple 
matter.  We  note  two  neighbors  who 
have  the  same  numbers  of  acres  to  tend, 
who  have  the  same  feeds  to  draw  from, 
who  council  as  to  how  much  each  one 
feeds,  etc.,  yet  each  morning  the  teams 
emerge  from  their  respective  stables  in- 
radically  different  condition  one  team 
having  that  action,  style  and  bloom 
which  tells  you  at  once  they  are  well 
cared  for  and  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
while  the  other  team  goes  to  the  field 
with  lagging  step,  rough  coats  and  dull 
eyes,  which  tell  you  better  than  words 
can  tell  that  no  judgment  has  been  used 
in  their  feeding  and  management,  though 
nearly  the  same  kind  and  amount  of 
feed  has  been  given  to  both,  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  the  latter  team  eating  the  larger 
amount. 

With  the  beef  animal  we  may  calculate 
that  a  pound  of  grain  will  make  approxi¬ 
mately  a  certain  amount  of  gain.  Not 
so  with  the  horse,  for  he  is  on  a  higher 
plane.  It  is  not  weight  alone  we  are 
seeking  for  in  our  farm  teams,  but  nerve, 
muscle,  and  endurance,  which  count  for 
more  in  their  place  than  mere  added 
pounds.  The  farm  work  horse  usually 
has  plenty  of  hard  work,  hence  develops 
a  hearty  appetite  and  robust  digestion, 
and  if  his  wants  are  studied  and  judici¬ 
ously  supplied,  the  lot  of  the  work  horse 
will  not  be  altogether  an  unhappy  one ; 
and  many  years  of  usefulness  may  be  de¬ 
prived  from  them.  We  should  not  sup¬ 
pose  because  we  usually  find  a  very  nar¬ 
row  range  of  feeds  in  the  average  ration 
that  it  is  because  the  range  is  limited, 
for  it  is  not,  and  probably  taken  the 
world  around,  the  horses'  ration  is  more 
varied  than  of  any  other  of  our  larger 
domestic  animals,  yet  in  each  country, 
though  feeding  a  very  different  product, 
we  find  the  same  claim  for  the  necessity 
and  superiority  of  feeding  that  special 
feed.  In  our  own  country  we  may  have 
noticed  until  recent  years,  oats  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  to  be  the  general  ration  in  the 
Northeast,  crushed  barley  with  barley 
and  wild  oat  hay  for  roughage  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  while  in  the  South  Indian 
corn  with  corn  fodder  as  roughage 
seemed  to  meet  the  need  of  their  horse 
and  mule  population.  But  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  higher-priced  feeds  and  higher 
education  along  feeding  and  general 
agricultural  lines,  we  are  learning  to 
lengthen  our  list  of  available  feed-stuff’s. 
While  we  might  maintain  our  work 
horses  here  in  the  East  on  oats  and  hay, 
yet  the  higher  price  compared  with  other 
feeding  stuffs  at  once  prohibits  their* 
entire  use,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Ex¬ 
periments  with  other  animals  show  us 
very  plainly  that  a  judicious  combination 
of  feeding  stuffs  has  many  advantages 
over  a  single  one,  and  we  notice  with  the 
work  horse  the  same  thing  is  true,  our 
being  able  to  cheapen  the  ration  and  bet¬ 
ter  nourish  the  bones,  nerves  and  tissues 
of  our  hard-working  friends. 

In  our  locality  we  have  oats,  corn, 
barley,  rye,  wheat  and  peas,  with  the  by¬ 
products  of  bran,  oil  meal,  hominy,  etc.,  as 
concentrates,  and  among  the  coarse  fod¬ 
ders  we  may  name  clover,  Alsike,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Alfalfa  and  mixed  hay,  silage  corn, 
clover,  sorghum  and  the  various  straws, 
not  the  least  among  them  by  any  means 
being  buckwheat.  Many  of  these  feed- 
stuffs  are  available  to  the  eastern  care¬ 
taker  and  can  be  compounded  into  many 
well-balanced  rations  to  fit  his  needs,  the 
price  and  feeds  at  hand  to  govern  him  in 
their  selection.  Ground  barley,  corn,  or 
corn-and-cob  meal  may  constitute  one- 
third  the  grain  ration,  Bran  is  a  much 


used  horse  feed,  and  a  few  roots  or  a 
little  sweet  silage  is  always  in  order, 
especially  in  Winter.  Our  best  authori¬ 
ties  on  horse  feeding  tell  us  that  experi¬ 
ence  must  decide  how  wide  a  ration  we 
may  profitably  feed,  but  that  about  1 :7 
is  the  correct  nutritive  ratio  for  the 
-  work  horse.  However,  I  believe  that  a 
farmer  who  has  an  abundance  of  home¬ 
grown  feeds  should  have  more  liberty  in 
the  selection  of  a  balanced  ration  than 
one  who  must  purchase  all  feed,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  if  narrowed  or 
widened  excessively  from  our  feeding 
standards,  usually  we  do  it  at  a  loss,  and 
we  must  guard  our  operations  with  care¬ 
ful  watchfulness.  We  may  safely  calcu¬ 
late  that  for  each  100  pounds  of  weight 
we  should  feed  at  least  two  pounds  of 
provender  daily,  of  this,  from  10  to  16 
pounds  should  be  grain  in  some  form, 
the  amount  of  grain  given  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  severity  of  the  labor  re¬ 
quired.  The  heaviest  feeding  especially 
of  roughage  should  be  at  night.  The 
best  way  to  feed  grain  to  hardworked 
horses  is  ground  and  with  a  small 
amount  of  cut  hay  or  straw.  All  grain 
should  be  ground  except  possibly  oats, 
and  occasionally  a  little  ear  corn  when 
horses  are  not  laboring  hard,  but  as  a 
rule  for  heavy  work  the  horse  does  bet¬ 
ter,  masticates  and  digests  its  food 
more  economically,  and  with  less  energy 
to  have  all  grains  crushed  or  ground,  but 
not  too  finely.  We  may  nearly  always 
feed  straw  and  fodder  to  some  extent, 
preferably  in  Winter  when  so  hard  labor 
is  not  required,  always  keeping  in  mind 
if  we  feed  more  straw  or  stover  which 
has  a  wide  nutritive  ratio,  we  must 
balance  it  with  a  concentrate  having  a 
narrower  ratio  than  the  standard.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  general  feed  entirely  too  much 
roughage.  Where  only  from  10  to  15 
pounds  of  roughage  is  required  for  the 
average  work  horse,  many  feed  all  they 
can  possibly  induce  the  animal  to  eat. 
Their  digestion  becomes  weakened,  their 
intestines  clogged,  and  their  general  ap¬ 
pearance  sluggish.  I  know  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  fill  their  horses’  mangers  when¬ 
ever  they  see  they  are  at  all  lowered, 
even  if  they  happen  in  the  stable  three  or 
four  times  a  day  between  feeding  hours. 
Many  sick  and  out-of-condition  horses 
are  cured  by  merely  withholding  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  their  accustomed  rough- 
age.  Probably  among  farm  work  horses 
more  ill's  arise  from  overfeeding  of 
roughage  and  lack  of  exercise  during  bad 
weather  than  from  all  other  causes  com¬ 
bined. 

In  regard  to  time  and  manner  of  feed¬ 
ing,  though  we  read  of  many  cases  where 
horses  are  worked  hard  on  but  two  meals 
a  day,  we  as  farmers  require  three  each 
day,  and  why  not  feed  our  horses  like¬ 
wise?  We  always  make  it  a  rule  to  feed 
our  animals  before  we  feed  ourselves; 
then  they  are  not  likely  to  wholly  miss 
a  feed  at  least.  As  before  stated,  the 
largest  amount  of  roughage  should  be 
fed  at  night,  when  they  have  ample  time 
to  masticate  and  assimilate  it  thoroughly. 
We  all  know  when  we  enter  the  stable 
at  feeding  time,  if  we  only  give  the 
roughage,  or  give  it  first,  the  horses 
do  not  seem  satisfied,  and  are  more  or 
less  uneasy  until  we  give  them  their 
grain.  We  learn  from  investigations 
made  by  Colin  and  others  that  the 
stomach  of  the  horse  is  small,  and  that  it 
must  fill  and  empty  itself  several  times, 
two  or  three  at  least,  for  each  feed  given, 
and  that  the  emptying  of  the  stomach, 
or  the  passing  of  the  food  into  the  in¬ 
testines,  is  not  so  rapid  toward  the  close 
of  the  repast ;  that  is,  that  there  appear 
to  be  two  periods  in  the  digestion  of 
provender;  in  the  first  the  food  is  pushed 
on  into  the  intestines  almost  as  soon  as 
it  enters  the  stomach,  while  later  in  the 
meal  the  movement  is  slower  and  diges¬ 
tion  in  the  stomach  is  much  more  per¬ 
fect,  hence  in  practice  we  should  not 
feed  all  our  grain  before  feeding  any 
roughage  if  we  would  get  the  most  nour¬ 
ishment  and  consequently  most  energy 
from  this  highly  nutritious  part  of  our 
ration.  We  might  let  them  eat  a  limited 
amount  of  roughage  first,  or  better  still, 
mix  our  grain  ration  with  a  portion  of 
chopped  hay  or  straw,  giving  more  bulk 
and  making  the  mastication  slower.  As 
to  watering  the  work  horses,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  drink  a  very  large 
quantity  at  any  one  time,  but  a  little 
water  often,  never  allowing  them  unne¬ 
cessarily  to  become  extremely  thirsty, 
and  a  little  water  at  any  time  when  they 
want  will  benefit  them.  In  general  prac¬ 
tice  always  water  before  feeding,  and  in 
warm  weather  the}'  will  often  drink  after 
feeding  as  well.  The  right  feeding  of  a 
balanced  ration  to  our  farm  teams  will 
go  at  least  half  way  toward  making  our 
farm  horses  the  pride  of  our  place,  and  if 
we  are  careful  enough  to  study  the  feed¬ 
ing  problem,  the  proverbial  “bad  breath” 
that  is  said  to  go  with  a  bad  feeder  will 
become  fragrant,  and  the  necessary  care 
and  grooming  will  naturally  come  to  be 
close  second  to  the  feeding  problem. 
Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  bert  van  vleet. 


Why  hesitate  one  minute? 

Your  commonsense  tells  you  to  get  the  roofing 
made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  Nature  gives  it  water¬ 
proofing  qualities  that  man  has  never  equaled. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  There  are  no  secret 
materials  in  it.  There's  wool-felt  for  foundation,  and 
mineral  surface  (on  some)  for  finish.  The  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt  is  the  life  and  backbone.  It  prevents  cracks  and 
breaks  ;  does  away  with  leaks  and  repairs,  and  makes 
Genasco  last  longer  than  any  other  roofing. 

Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Rook,  and  find  out  more  about  Genasco;  get 
samples  too.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  trade-mark  at  your 
dealer’s,  and  insist  on  Genasco.  A  written  guarantee— if  you  want  it. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Ready  Roofing 

g  Gravel 

| Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
;  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
|  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


-  Asphalt-  saturated  Wool  Felt 


SECRETS  OF  BIG  PROFITS  IN  FARMING. 

Rich  farmers  know  the  cost  of  raising  crops.  They  know  whether  it  pays 
most  to  sell  grain  or  use  it  to  fatten  stock  for  market.  They  keep  account  of 
what  their  acreage  brings  them.  You  can  do  so,  too,  with 

Bickmore’s  Farm  Account  Book— Free 

It  is  a  Rook  of  rare,  value  to  the  farmer.  Provides  for  Crop  Costs  Account,  Cash  Account, 
Laborers’  Times,  Annual  Inventory.  Breeding  Table,  Wage  Table,  Personal  Accounts,  etc., 
etc.  Nowhere  else  is  such  a  book  sold  or  given.  We  have  prepared  it  specially  for  the  farmers’ 
needs.  Simplicity  its  keynote.  Directions  given  on  each  page  for  entries.  Your  son  or 

daughter  can  keep  accounts  for  you.  Send  post  card  today  for 
Free  Rook  and  Sample  of 

Bickmore  s  Gall  Cure 

if  you  have  never  used  it  in  your  stable.  It  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls,  Wire  Cuts,  Speed  Cracks, 
Scratches  or  Grease  Heel.  It  cures  while  you  <work  the  horse ,  or  if  horse  is 
not  worked.  Pine  for  cracked  teats  in  cows,  mange,  etc.  We  guarantee 
every  box  sold.  If  it  doesn’t  cure  we  refund  money.  Dealers  handling  it  for 
16  years  have  never  known  a  case  it  did  not  heal.  Take  no  substitute.  Get 
Bickmore  s  Gall  Cure,  and  work  your  horse  while  it  cures. 


BOX  702, 


BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO., 


OLD  TOWN,  MAINE. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

NEWTON’S 


_  The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy 

Makes  the  Horse  Strong  and  Willing  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  In  IndigCMtlon.  Send/or  Booklet  “Horse  Troub¬ 
les."  Explains  fully  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
aud  Blood.  Newton's  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

♦  1  n  can  at  Healer,  or  express  prepaid. 

.THE  NEWTON  BEllEUV  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio  * 


FAST  WORK 


Used  on 
Thousands 
ol  farms— 
Get  the  Free 
Book  that 
Tells  you 
About  it 


No  Dead 

Furrows 


BINE 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint, Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  bs 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free-.  $2.00  i 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSOBBINE,JK.,for  mankind, $1. 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments. En¬ 
larged  glands,  veins  or  muscles — keala 
ulcers — allays  pnin.  Book  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


THE 

NATIONAL 

REVERSIBLE  p|  AUI 
SULKY  rLwn 

Right  or  left  hand  sulky  or  walking 
Plow — works  perfectly  on  hilly  ground 
in  any  soil.  Have  your  dealer  show  it 
or  write  for  Free  Book  today. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


REH  LAND  i sg 


Shipped  in  100  lb.  bags  in  powder  form. 

Ready  to  Apply  to  the  Land,  or  will  keep  till  you  are  ready. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  LIMING  the  LAND,  send  for  our 
new  free  pamphlet.  — Special  booklet  for  tobacco  growers. 

R  O  C  K  L  A  N  D  =  R  O  C  K  P  O  R  T  LIME  CO. 

BOSTON,  24  Milk  Street  ROCKLAND,  ME.  NOW  YORK,  Fifth  Ave.  Building 

If  your  dealer  does,  not  carry  R-R  LAND  LIME  in  stock,  write  to  our  nearest  office, 


1910. 
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COST  OF  CEMENT  WALK. 

M.  M.,  St.  Louis ,  Mo. —  IIow  much 
sand,  broken  rock  and  cement  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  walk  48  feet  long,  2% 
feet  wide  for  back  yard,  and  what  is  the 
proper  amount  of  each  ingredient  to  be 
used  in  mixing?  Is  it  1-3-5?  What  is  the 
probable  cost? 

Ans. — You  should  first  excavate  a 
trench  one  foot  deep  and  six  inches 
wider  than  the  walk  is  to  be.  Then  fill 
in  this  trench  up  to  within  four  inches 
of  the  surface  of  the  completed  walk 
with  gravel,  cinders  or  broken  stones 
pounded  down  hard,  making  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation,  yet  porous  enough  to  furnish 
good  drainage,  which  prevents  the  frost 
from  cracking  the  cement  walk.  Make  a 
form  for  the  walk  by  placing  a  2x4  stick 
on  each  side  as  far  apart  as  the  width 
of  the  walk.  Fill  in  between  these  sticks 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches  with  concrete 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
Portland  cement,  2)4  parts  clean  sand 
and  five  parts  coarse  gravel  or  broken 
stones,  and  tamp  well.  On  top  of  this 
and  before  it  sets  lay  the  finishing  layer 
of  cement  and  sand  mixed  well  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  cement  and  two 
parts  sand,  leveling  off  smooth  and  even 
with  the  top  edge  of  the  form.  The  ce¬ 
ment  costs  about  $2.50  per  barrel  here 
and  the  cost  of  the  sand  and  gravel  var¬ 
ies  with  the  distance  they  have  to  be 
hauled.  You  will  require  for  the  walk, 
which  will  be  four  inches  thick,  about 
three  barrels  of  cement,  seven  barrels 
of  sand  and  10  barrels  of  gravel. 

C.  S.  G. 


Destroying  Weasels. 

Will  some  one  give  me  a  way  to  extermi¬ 
nate  weasels?  We  have  bad  to  give  up 
raising  young  chicks,  they  are  so  bad. 

Merchantville,  N.  ,T.  r.  p.  w. 

A  small  boy  with  a  shotgun,  some 
traps  and  a  sporting  tendency  is  the  best 
thing  I  know  of.  Weasels  seem  to  have 
no  fear  when  once  they  get  a  taste  of 
chicken,  and  a  boy  stimulated  with  a  re¬ 
ward  offered  for  each  head  will  pretty 
nearly  clean  out  the  pest.  Foxes  have 
caused  us  far  more  loss  than  weasels, 
and  it  will  take  your  best  wit  to  beat 
them  at  the  game.  floyd  q.  white. 

Scab  on  Beets. 

E.  IT.  S.  ( No  Address).— I  would  like  a 
little  help.  What  do  I  do  to  one  part  of 
my  garden  that  makes  my  beets  scabby? 
The  ground  is  quite  sandy,  and  in  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  the  ground  bakes,  although  I  work 
in  it  right  along.  We  have  no  old  rotted 
manure,  but  use  the  oldest  we  have.  The 
horse  and  cow  manures  are  kept  separately., 
I  do  not  have  much  manure  and  would  it 
not  be  better  to  use  some  good  commercial 
fertilizer? 

Ans. — Scab  on  beets  has  been  investi¬ 
gated  bv  several  experiment  stations.  The 
inauirer  will  find  descriptions  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  other  notes  of  interest  relating 
to  the  disease  in  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the 
Iowa  Station  (Ames)  and  in  Bulletin 
No.  39  of  the  Indiana  Station  (La  Fay¬ 
ette).  Beet  scab  is  identical  with  the 
common  potato  scab,  and  the  disease 
mav  be  transmitted  directly  from  the 
potato.  Treatment  of  the  seed  before 
sowing  with  corrosive  sublimate  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  To  make  this  solution,  use 
two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  16 
gallons  of  water,  soak  seed  one  hour  and 
dry.  The  formalin  treatment  may  be 
substituted  if  desired.  If  the  soil  is  loose 
and  friable,  our  friend  would  probably 
have  less  trouble  from  this  disease  if 
commercial  fertilizer  were  substituted 
for  a  few  years.  The  safer  plan,  how¬ 
ever  is  to  plant  in  ground  where  beets 
have  not  been  grown  for  a  number  of 

vears-  R.  L.  WATTS. 

Gardening  for  Organic  Matter. 

J.  E.  P.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Late  last 
Summer  I  wrote  you  as  to  how  I  could 
best  fill  one-third  of  my  garden  with  humus, 
alternating  each  year,  or  every  two  years. 
1  ou  advise  me,  if  I  could  get  it  ready  early 
enough,  to  sow  it  to  rye  and  Crimson  clover, 
t  >n  account  of  the  crops  that  were  on  it 
1  could  not  plow  it  until  late  in  the  season. 
I  sowed  it  to  rye,  but  so  late  that  it  only 
sprouted  and  came  up  just  enough  to  be 
seen  before  the  ground  froze  up.  How 
would  you  advise  me  to  handle  it  next 
Spring?  Shall  I  sow  Crimson  clover  in 
with  the  rye  early  in  the  Spring,  and  then 


at  what  stage  of  the  crop  should  I  plow 
it  under?  I  want  to  handle  this  piece  of 
ground  either  for  one  or  two  years  in  such 
way  that  it  will  be  in  perfect  condition. 

Ans. — We  understand  the  object  is  to 
stuff  the  soil  with  organic  matter.  Do 
not  sow  Crimson  clover  in  Spring.  That 
rye  will  probably  give  a  fair  crop.  We 
would  plow  it  under  in  late  May  and 
pack  the  soil  hard.  Then  broadcast  a 
heavy  seeding  of  garden  or  field  beans — 
some  variety  that  makes  a  strong  vine. 
Let  them  occupy  the  ground  and  in  Au¬ 
gust  plow  them  under  and  seed  to  rye 
and  Crimson  clover.  You  might  use 
buckwheat  and  turnips  or  cow  peas, 
but  we  think  the  beans  will  give  you  a 
good  crop. 


LEGAL  MATTERS 
Breach  of  Contract. 

A  contractor  agreed  verbally  to  pay  me 
20  cents  a  load  for  .300  loads  of  sand  per 
month,  and  to  leave  the  surface  even.  I 
agreed  to  allow  him  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  bank.  He  has  carted  away  a  few  loads 
and  then  abandoned  the  job.  What  should 
I  do?  G.  E. 

New  York. 

The  contract  is  binding,  as  it  is  in  part 
executed,  but  we  fear  that  the  contractor, 
like  so  many  of  that  stripe,  is  irresponsible. 
If  you  can  find  him  you  may  recover  for 
the  loss  of  your  profits  on  the  sand.  As 
he  has  left  the  job  you  may  place  the  sand 
on  sale.  Parties  should  be  cautious  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  contractors,  as  many  of  them  lake 
every  advantage,  and  honest  ones  often  fail 
in  their  work. 

Settlement  of  Estate. 

My  father  died  in  1885,  leaving  my  step¬ 
mother,  who  has  died  since.  The  farm  in 
Indiana  was  sold  to  pay  the  mortgage  and 
to  satisfy  other  debts.  My  step-mother  ob¬ 
tained  something  out  of  it,  but  1  received 
no  notice  for  any  share.  b.  g. 

Illinois. 

There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
estate  was  settled  legally.  If  you  are  able 
to  look  into  the  proceedings  you  may  find 
that  all  steps  were  legal  and  proper.  The 
debts,  including  mortgage,  must  be  paid,  and 
the  dower  interest  of  your  step-mother  must 
be  satisfied.  As  you  lived  in  another  State 
there  was  no  obligation  to  serve  you  with 
papers.  Parties  who  feel  aggrieved  should 
act  at  once,  and  not  sleep  on  their  rights 
so  long,  as  the  courts  will  infer  that  you 
consent,,’ to  the  settlement. 

Drainage  Questions. 

1.  Has  my  neighbor  a  right  to  drain  his 
land  so  as  to  direct  a  heavy  flow  of  water 
on  to  my  land?  2.  1  have  cleaned  out  a 
small  brook,  but  the  lower  owner  refuses  to 
open  his  part  of  it.  The  result  is  that 
water  is  backed  up  ou  my  land  by  lack  of 
an  outlet.  What  can  be  done?  r.  g. 

New  York. 

].  The  lower  owner  must  take  the  surface 
wash  of  the  land,  but  no  one  has  the  right 
to  collect  water  in  drains  and  cast  it  on  to 
the  land  of  a  lower  owner  to  his  damage. 
A  person  is  not  at  liberty  to  ditch  in  such 
a  way  as  to  overflow  his  neighbor.  89  N.  Y., 
498.  2.  If  the  lower  owner  fails  to  keep 

his  ditch  open  for  the  free  flow  of  water, 
the  upper  owner  shall  serve  a  written  de¬ 
mand  on  the  owner  to  open  it.  After  10 
days  the  upper  owner  may  apply  to  the  fence 
viewers  who  have  authority  to  inspect  the 
property,  take  testimony  and  report.  Their 
report  when  filed  becomes  a  lien  on  the 
land  of  the  lower  owner. 


Catching  the 
Thoughtless 

The  only  known  way  to  build  modern, 
simple  cream  separators  is  like  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubulars.  But  Tubular  patents 
prevent  imitation.  So  competitors,  being 
unable  to  copy  Tubulars,  still  make 
common  disk  filled  or  other  complicated 

machines 


KememDer  I  Sharpies  Hairy  Tubulars  hi 
no  disks  or  “fillings”  —  do  not  need  them  — 
produce  twice  the  skimming  force,  skim  sevt 
times  cleaner,  skim  faster,  wash  several  til 
easier,  hist  several  times  longer  than  town 
machines.  The  World’s  Best.  World’s  big* 
separator  works.  Sales  easily  exceed  most 
not  all,  others  combined.  Probably  repl 
more  common  machines  titan  any  one  make 
such  machines  sells.  Don’t  be  caug 

among  1 
thougl 
less. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.,  San  K ranclneo,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


One  Cup  Full 
of* 


Makes  One  Gallon 
of  Milk  Substitute 

for* 

\bun£  Live-Stock 


CALF  MEALiJ 

protein^3% 
carooh  v  uwa res  -009 

^North-West  Mills  CoT 

A  FFFn 
FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Sugarota  Feeds  are  specialized  each  for  its  specific  use.  Each  brand 
is  balanced  for  its  feeding  purpose  and  tested  out  in  feeding  practice  on 
our  experimental  farm.  Beginning  with 

Sugarota  Calf  Meal 

you  have  a  perfect  milk  substitute,  not  only  for  calves,  but  for  all  young 
stock.  It  is  a  malted  food  as  carefully  prepared  as  baby  food  for  the 
child.  It  is  the 

Only  Perfect  Live  Stock  Baby  Food 

Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as  milk  for  calf  feeding.  The  greatest  money¬ 
saving  feed  on  the  dairy  farm. 

Sugarota  Dairy  Feed  is  guaranteed  to  produce  better  results  than  any 
other  dairy  feed,  manufactured  or  home  mixed.  The  guarantee  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  Sugarota  Swine  Feed,  Sugarota  Cattle  Feed, 

Sugarota  Horse  Feed,  Sugarota  Sheep  Feed,  Sugarota 
Scratch  Feed  and  Sugarota  Chick  Feed. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  raising  calves  without  milk. 

North- West  Mills  Co.,  509  W.  Third  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 


wqaroX 


The  Milk  Substitute 
For  Young  Live  Stock 


Walk  on  concrete ;  not  in  mud. 
Concrete  walks  from  the  house 
to  the  outbuildings  mean 
dry  feet  and  a  clean  house. 


A  Hundred  Uses  for 
Concrete 

Our  interesting,  illustrated  book, 

“  Concrete  Construction  About  the 
Home  and  on  the  Farm,”  tells  how  any 
farmer  can  make  practical  use  of  this 
modern  building  material.  It  contains 
168  pages,  written  in  easy-to-understand 
language,  and  filled  with  diagrams, plans, 
specifications  and  photographs  of  actual 
farm  structures  built  of  concrete.  It 
shows  how  to  make  concrete  stables, 
silos,  barns,  drinking  troughs,  root  cel¬ 
lars,  piggeries  and  other  outbuildings. 

This  handsome  manual  of  concrete  building  is  offered  free  of 
charge.  Write  for  it  to-day.  A  postal  will  do. 


Cl 


ATLAS, 


CEMENT 


( Makes  The  Best  Concrete ) 

Cement  is  the  basis  of  concrete,  and  you  can  never  be  sure 
of  the  quality  of  your  concrete  unless  you  are  sure  of  the  quality 
of  your  cement. 

That’s  why  progressive  farmers  who  are  building  with  concrete  specify 
ATLAS  Portland  Cement.  It  is  the  standard  American  brand,  always  uniform 
in  color,  composition  and  strength. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement  rock.  It 
contains  no  furnace  slag.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manufactured 
—the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

v  The  United  States  Government  is  using  ATLAS  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

4,500,000  barrels  having  been  ordered  for  that 
purpose. 

Ask  vour  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he  cannot 


.NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 
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«THE>  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  STORY  OF  A  CANADIAN  FARM. 

The  Round  of  the  Seasons. 

Part  III. 

Treatment  for  the  Crop. — Part  of 
this  field,  about  two  acres,  had  been 
cropped  continuously  for  four  years 
without  seeding  down.  Two  crops  of 
corn  had  been  grown,  one  of  potatoes 
and  one  of  oats,  with  a  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  first  crop  of  corn  and  for 
the  potatoes.  These  three  “hoed’'  crops 
had  been  grown  in  succession  in  order 
to  rid  the  land  of  quack  grass.  This 
was  accomplished  by  thorough  clean  cul¬ 
ture,  and  by  sowing  buckwheat  broad¬ 
cast  among  the  corn  just  before  the  last 
cultivation  of  that  crop.  The  remainder 
of  this  6j4-acre  field  was  in  sod,  clover 
and  Timothy,  with  a  narrow  strip  where 
a  patch  of  sweet  corn  and  a  few  late 
potatoes  had  been  planted  in  1908.  This 
strip  and  the  portion  in  grass  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  dressing  ot  manure  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1907.  The  whole  piece  was  plowed 
in  November,  1908.  In  the  Spring,  as 
soon  as  it  had  dried  enough  to  be 
worked,  it  was  gone  over  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  given  another  stroke  with 
the  same  harrow  just  before  planting. 
A  planter  with  fertilizer  attachment  was 
used  to  do  the  work,  dropping  the  seed 
in  rows  34  inches  apart,  with  14  inches 
between  the  seed  pieces.  A  medium- 
grade  potato  fertilizer  was  used  on  all 
but  one  acre  of  the  piece — using  400 
pounds  per  acre.  On  the  remaining  acre 
1,000  pounds  of  a  high-grade  brand  was 
applied.  Good-sized  potatoes  were  used 
for  seed,  cutting  to  two  eyes..  These 
were  home-grown,  clean  and  free  from 
rust  and  scab.  We  aimed  to  plant  fresh¬ 
ly  cut  seed,  but  the  rain  stopped  us  one 
day  with  15  bushels  of  cut  potatoes  on 
hand.  This  was  kept  in  bags  in  a  shady 
place,  but  on  account  of  the  continued 
wet  weather  was  not  planted  for  two 
weeks.  I  was  a  little  shy  of  these  some¬ 
what  shriveled  sets  but  everyone  else 
said  it  would  come  all  right,  so  we  plant¬ 
ed  it  at  last.  Most  of  it  came  up,  al¬ 
though  there  were  some  missing  hills 
and  many  small  weak  stalks  as  a  result 
of  lost  vitality  in  the  seed.  In  cutting, 
a  piece  would  occasionally  be  found  with 
no  eyes  apparent;  these  were  thrown 
one  side  for  feeding.  As  an  experiment 
I  planted  a  dozen  of  these  “blind”  sets 
in  a  hill  by  themselves.  On  digging 
them  up  two  weeks  later  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  every  piece  had  started  one 
or  more- good  ■strong  sprouts  from  eyes 
which  would  not  be  noticed  by  a  casual 
observer. 

Cultivation. — The  first  two  cultiva¬ 
tions  were  done  with  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row — the  teeth  slanted  back  pretty  well 
so  that  the  frame  of  the  harrow  leveled 
down  the  ridges  left  by  the  covering 
disks  of  the  planter.  This  harrowing 
was  done  lengthwise  of  the  rows.  We 
tried  running  the  other  way,  just  as  the 
potatoes  began  to  come  up.  but  found 
that  some  of  the  sets  were  being  pulled 
out.  The  first  harrowing  was  done  a 
week  or  10  days  after  planting — choos¬ 
ing  if  possible  a  dry  hot  day.  On  such 
a  day,  millions  of  weeds  just  starting  to 
grow  can  be  killed  by  stirring  the  •soil 
and  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Except  for  an  occasional  thistle 
and  a  few  spots  of  quack — which  were 
attended  to  with  a  hoe  later  on — the  field 
was  remarkably  clean  when  the  potatoes 
came  up.  Walking  cultivators  were  now 
used  as  often  as  the  soil  became  crusted, 
and  until  the  tops  became  so  large  that 
they  prevented  further  passage  between 
the  rows.  A  little  soil  was  thrown  to¬ 
ward  the  potatoes,  but  the  hills  were 
kept  flat.  The  planter  had  been  set  to 
drop  the  seed  as  deeply  as  possible, 
which  we  consider  better  practice  on  our 
soil  than  ■shallow  planting  and  hilling 
afterward.  Part  of  the  field,  however, 
was  somewhat  stony,  ■so  that  shallow 
planting  here  could  not  be  avoided. 

Spraying  was  done  with  a  hand  pump 
mounted  on  a  barrel.  A  one-horse  wagon 
was  used  to  carry  the  outfit — a  two¬ 
wheeled  cart  would  have  been  better, 
because  easier  to  turn  at  the  ends  of  the 
rows.-  The  pump  is  fitted  with  two 
lengths  of  hose,  each  hose  carrying  a 
cluster  nozzle.  One  man  drove  the  horse 
and  pumped  while  another  directed  the 
hose.  Two  rows  could  be  sprayed  at  a 
time  in  this  way  where  the  tops  were 
not  too  large.  At  the  last  spraying,  when 
the  tops  nearly  met  between  the  rows 
we  found  it  necessary  to  turn  both  hose 
on  a  single  row  in  order  to  do  good 
work.  This  outfit  is  satisfactory  for  a 
small  field,  but  where  more  than  three 
or  four  acres  are  grown  I  think  it  would 
pay  to  use  a  power  -sprayer,  covering 
four  or  more  rows  at  a  time.  One  man 
can  then  do  the  work  and  do  it  more 
quickly.  There  is  probably  also  a  saving- 
in  material  in  using  a  spramotor.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  keep  up  the  pres¬ 
sure  with  a  hand  pump,  which  means  a 
coarser  spray  in  order  to  cover  the  vines. 
With  the  high  pressure  possible  from  a 


spramotor  the  vines  are  covered  by  a 
fine  mist  which  clings  to  them  like  dew. 
We  sprayed  our  potatoes  three  times, 
first  time  with  Bordeaux  and  Paris 
green,  as  bugs  appeared ;  second  time 
same  mixture,  two  weeks  later;  third 
time  Bordeaux  alone  toward  the  end  of 
August,  and  about  three  weeks  after  the 
■second  application.  Most  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  recommend  one-half  pound 
of  Paris  green  to  40  gallons  water  (or 
Bordeaux  Mixture).  We  find  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  effective  work  with  our  friends 
from  Colorado  we  are  obliged  to  use 
from  V/2  to  two  pounds  Paris  green  to 
40  gallons  water.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  using  too  much,  but  so  far  have 
been  unable  to  kill  the  bugs  with  less. 
Before  another  spraying  season  comes 
around  I  intend  to  find  out  where  our 
trouble  lies.  There  was  no  blight  in  this 
section  last  year,  many  fields  of  potatoes 
showing  green  tops  after  the  middle  of 
October,  in  sheltered  places  where  the 
frost  had  not  touched  them.  Colorado 
and  flea  beetles,  however,  were  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Tip-burn  was  also  noticed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  especially  on  early 
fields  and  where  lack  of  cultivation  led 
to  loss  of  moisture. 

The  Crop. — Digging  began  early  in 
October,  but  was  not  finished  until  near¬ 
ly  the  end  of  that  month.  Many  of  the 
potatoes  were  sold  and  delivered  in 
small  quantities  in  a  neighboring  town, 
which  took  considerable  time,  then  rainy 
days  intervened,  roots  had  to  be  pulled 
and  put  in,  strawberries  weeded  and 
trimmed,  so  I  don’t  want  the  reader  to 
get  the  impression  that  we  took  nearly 
a  month  to  dig  Cy]/2  acres  of  potatoes 
We  used  a  two-horse  digger  which  did 
fine  work,  not  only  leaving  all  of  the 
potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground,  but 
throwing  out  quack  roots,  where  a  few 
small  patches  of  this  weed  still  survived, 
as  well  as  thistles  and  all  deep-rooted 
plants  which  remained  in  the  potato 
rows.  Where  the  tops  were  green  the 
tubers  retained  their  hold  until  shaken 
off  by  hand,  but  this  was  a  short  job. 
and  only  occurred  in  portions  of  the  field 
which  had  escaped  frost.  The  vines  were 
finally  raked  up  and  drawn  away  to  the 
strawberry  patch  where  they  were  used 
as  a  mulch,  leaving  the  potato  ground 
clean  and  in  fine  condition  for  Spring 
grain  which  will  be  sown  without  plow¬ 
ing — a  ‘spring-tooth  or  disk  harrow  being 
all  the  tool  necessary  to  work  up  a  good 
seed  bed.  The  potato  is  a  deep  feeder, 
leaving  a  good  supply  of  plant  food  in 
the  surface  soil  set  free  by  the  inter¬ 
tillage  necessary  to  grow  the  crop,  and 
just  where  it  is  wanted  for  the  more 
shallow  feeding  grains  and  grasses.  At 
the  ■same  time  the  compactness  of  the 
subsoil  and  the  fineness  of  the  seedbed 
are  just  the  conditions  essential  for 
grass  and  clover  seeding.  The  yield  of 
potatoes  was  very  satisfactory,  all  things 
considered.  We  harvested  1,450  bushels 
of  fine,  clean,  marketable  tubers,  with 
perhaps  100  bushels  more  of  small  ones 
which  we  are  feeding  to  the  cows.  They 
are  all  one  variety,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Only  a  few  were  over  large,  not  more 
than  a  dozen  in  the  whole  field  weighing 
over  two  pounds  each,  but  many  weighed 
from  a  pound  to  V/2  pound  each.  The 
poorest  yield  came  from  that  two  acres 
which  had  been  cropped  continuously  for 
four  seasons!  This  was  largely  due,  no 
doubt,  to  lack  of  humus  in  that  ‘soil,  for 
humus  is  very  essential  as  a  holder  of 
water — as  well  as  a  reservoir  of  fertility 
— and  therefore  especially  necessary  in  a 
dry  season.  We  did  not  measure  these 
separately,  but  estimated  a  yield  of  about 
150  bushels  per  acre  on  this  part  of  the 
field.  From  the  measured  acre  upon 
which  \ve  used  1,000  pounds  high-grade 
potato  fertilizer — part  in  the  drills  and 
part  broadcast — we  dug  310  bushels. 
These  were  weighed  as  they  came  from 
the  field.  In  a  few  spots  in  other  parts 
of  the  field  the  yield  seemed  equally  as 
good,  but  as  a  whole  this  acre  surpassed 
any  other.  The  rows  in  this  measured 
acre  ran  north  and  south,  crossing-  the 
strips  which  had  been  in  sweet  corn  and 
potatoes  the  previous  year.  In  digging 
we  could  tell  in  an  instant  when  we  had 
come  to  the  old  potato  ground ;  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  considerably  smaller  here, 
making  quite  an  appreciable  difference 
in  the  yield  from  the  whole  acre.  That 
is  a  pretty  convincing  argument  that  po¬ 
tatoes  should  not  follow  potatoes.  Where 
the  sweet  corn  grew — and  there  was  not  a 
heavy  crop  of  it — the  yield  of  tubers  was 
as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the  field.  On 
a  ‘shaly  knob,  where  the  soil  is  very  shal¬ 
low,  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  good 
number  of  exceptionally  large  potatoes. 
The  vines  here  also  remained  green  to 
the  middle  of  October.  Somehow  the 
moisture  must  have  worked  up  through 
this  slatestone  ledge,  for  the  soil  is  not 
over  six  inches  deep  and  of  a  very  loose 
character.  _ c.  s.  moore, 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Clip  Your 
Form  Horses 


This  Way 


March  12, 


Authorities  on  horses 
say  that  clipped  horses  keep  in 
better  condition,  give  better 
service,  are  less  liable  to  take 
cold,  and  are  easier  cleaned 
than  unclipped  horses.  This  is 
because  a  heavy,  sweaty  coat  of 
hair  exhausts  the  strength  and 
energy  and  does  not  dry  quickly 
like  the  short-clipped  coat. 

Buy  a  Stewart  No.  1 


Ball  Bearing  Horse 
Clipping  Machine 

AND  CLIP  YOUR  HORSES. 
AVe  have  made  this  machine 
so  simple  that  any  horse  can 
be  clipped  by  merely  guid¬ 
ing  the  knife  while  the 
crank  is  turned.  The  clip¬ 
ping  is  done  faster, 
cleaner, — better  in 
every  way — than  was 
ever  possible  with 
hand  clippers. 

La»t»  a  Lifetime 

We  have  made  the  Stewart  the  most  durable  machine 
as  all  working  parts  are  inclosed  and  run  in  oil  and 
all  gears  are  cut  Irom  the  solid  steel  bar  and  are  made 
file  hard.  There  is  practically  no  friction  or  wear. 
It  not  only  lasts,  but  is  useful  a  lifetime. 

Costs  $7.50  The  Stewart  No.  1  is  very  simple 
■  in  construction.  There  is  no  deli¬ 

cate  mechanism  to  keep  in  working  order  and  it  sells 
for  only  $7.50.  Order  today  from  your  local  dealer  or 
send  $2.00  and  order  direct  to  us  and  receive  machine 
C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Catalog  sent  free. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

148  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 


—99  %<>  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Depf.  0.  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITKD  FACTORIES  CO.  Dopt.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
aud  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Poston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

AA  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  of  strictly  high 
I  |W  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
■  WWKKM  *ace»  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing,  better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 


Try  “The  Delin” 


With 
Your 

Money  In 
Your Pocket 


No  Deposit 
No  Cash 
"With  Your 
Order 


We  are  now  selling  all  onr  buggies,  runabouts, 
surreys,  wagons,  road  carts,  concords,  phaetons 
and.harness  direct  to  the  user  at  money  saving, 
factory  prices  and  most  liberal  terms  ever 
Offered:  30  DAYS  APPROVAL— NO  DEPOSIT- 
NO  CASH  WITH  ORDER— you  pay  for  the  goods 
if  they  are  satisfactory  after  you  thoroughly 
test  them.  You  cannot  get  elsewhere  the  same 
high  class,  stylish  work  at  the  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms  we  offer.  Look  into  our  offers 
before  placing  your  order— it  will  pay  you  big. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  82.  Our  STYLES, 
PRICES  and  TERMS  will  surprise  and  Interest  you. 

THE  DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO. 

(Formerly  The  Buckeye  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.) 

Central  Ava.  and  York  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


/sOEAS^EEMSUKEPLA? 
Your  Bop  can  work 
all  Bap  without 
‘Tati  quo 

if  you  have  a 

KRAUS  Pivot-Axle 
Sulky  CULTIVATOR 

A  delight  to  the  farmer.  Works  so  easily,  operator  Is 
always  In  a  pood  humor.  The  horses  furnish 
the  power.  Wheels  and  shovels  act  together.  The 
driver  merely  guides.  A  slight  foot  pressure,  with  no  lost 
motion,  moves  the  wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to 
the  right  or  left.  Responds  to  pressure  as  easily  as  piano 
keys.  Width  between  gangs  and  depth  of  shovels 
instantly  and  easily  adjusted  while  machine  is  in  motion. 

No  Tired  Feeline  if  You  Use  tbe  KRAUS  all  Day 
Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and 
Crooked  Rows  Cultivated  as 
Easily  as  Level  Ground. 

Simplest  in  construction —least 
number  of  parts — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Steel  frame.  All  castings 
malleable  iron.  E  very  part  accessible* 

Built  for  wear  and  work.  Light  draft 
and  perfect  balance.  Made  in  high 
and  low  wheel  and  Kraus  Pivot  Gang. 

Also  Clipper  Hammock  Seat.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  the  KRAUS 
write  us  for  our  free  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

DEPT.  13  AKRON,  OHIO 


^<4  Of 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

for  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears— our  steel  wheels  will  fit 
them  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
Make  a  new  wagon  out  ofyour  old 

one.  Write  for  the  book  now  to 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  48,  Qumcr.  lu. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dowa 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  17  Havana,  HI, 


See  How  Easy 


V  hat’s  the  use  of  straining,  lifting,  taxing  your 
strength  to  the  limit  to  get  nay,  grain,  barrels, 
bags,  wood  and  stone  over  your  old  high  wooden 
wheels.  It’s  the  last  two  feet  of  a  lift  that  hurts.  You 
can  cut  off  this  last  two  feet  by  using 


EMPIRE 


LOW 

STEEL 


WHEELS 


for  farm  hauling.  Change  from  wood  to 
Empire  Steel  wheels  in  5  minutes  any  time 
you  want  to  use  your  wagon  on  the  farm. 

Empire  Steel  Wheels  cost  only  half  as  much 
as  wood  and  you  double  the  life  of  your  , 
wooden  wheels.  You  also  save  your  team,  ! 

By  actual  test  a  load  pulls  one-third  lighter 
on  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels  than  on  high 
wooden  wheels*  Send  for  catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  Empire  Wheels  and  Handy  Wagons.  30 
days’  free  trial. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  C0.,  Box  696,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Send  for  tbis  book 
before  you  buy  a  bugg'y 

"  ,  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  the  Big  “1910” 

Style  Book  of  VEHICLES 
and  HARNESS. 

Compare  it  with  others.  It  isthe  biggest, 
mostcomplete,  helpful  vehicle  and  harness  cat 
alog  published.  Contains  192 pages. 

345  illustrations.  Murray  sells  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Sold  on  trial 

Guaranteed  twof2)  years.  Safe  delivery  insured. 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  till  you  know  the  won¬ 
derful  values  we  offer.  Our  catalog  free  to  you. 

Write  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co  326-332E  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Save 

30% 
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A  RURAL  MAIL  CARRIER  TALKS. 

On  page  194  I  noticed  an  article  by 
j.  D.  G.,  Indiana,  in  which  he  speaks 
very  forcibly  against  the  bill  for  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rural  carriers’  salary.  I 
think  anyone  who  speaks  in  this  way 
must  either  be'  “sore”  or  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  situation.  There  may  be 
high-salaried  postal  officials  and  overpaid 
railroads,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
rural  carrier,  at  least  in  the  Northern 
States,  where  he  must  battle  blizzards 
and  snow-banks  for  five  months  of  the 
year,  keep  from  two  to  three  horses 
and  pay  $20  per  ton  for  hay,  $37  per  ton 
for  grain ;  shoe  his  horses  and  get  new 
rigs  every  two  years.  And  then  if  he 
has  a  family  to  support,  it  requires  econ¬ 
omy  to  come  out  even.  There  are  some 
who  envy  the  other  “his  job”;  some 
even  envy  the  gravedigger,  but  the  man 
at  the  plow  handles  or  the  wheelbarrow 
is  never  overpaid,  and  the  rural  carrier 
holds  the  same  place  in  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice  that  these  men  do  in  their  respective 
places,  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  As 
far  as  the  parcels  post  is  concerned, 
the  rural  carriers  are  not  objecting:  if 
this  will  bring  anv  more  revenue  to 
Uncle  Sam  so  much  the  better,  even 
though  it  mav  increase  the  work.  The 
rural  carriers  will  work  willinelv:  thev 
are  of  the  working  class.  All  they  ask 
is  fair  oav  for  hard  work,  that  they 
mav  meet  expenses  and  support  their 
families.  o.  b. 

Michigan. 

A  SERIOUS  EUROPEAN  POTATO  DISEASE 

Bulletin  No.  G3.  recently  issued  from 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  and  prepared  by  H.  T.  Gus- 
sow,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  botanist,  is  a  warning 
to  all  potato  growers  on  the  continent 
of  North  America  to  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  this  serious  malady  which 
has  unfortunately  assumed  such  danger¬ 
ous  dimensions  in  Europe,  where  it  has 
been  rapidly  spreading  for  the  past  thir¬ 
teen  vears.  In  England  it  has  been 
known  since  1901.  It  is  there  called 
p  itato  canker,  black  scab,  wartv  disease, 
or  cauliflower  disease  of  potatoes.  It 
has  hitherto  been  unknown  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America,  but  was  recently  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Mr.  Gussow  (who  studied 
the  disease  in  Europe),  on  diseased  speci¬ 
mens  of  potatoes  sent  from  a  locality 
in  Newfoundland.  When  a  crop  is  once 
attacked  there  is  no  hone  of  being  able 
to  save  it.  and  the  ground  on  which 
a  diseased  crop  has  been  raised  will  be 
unfit  for  potatoes  again  for  a  period  of 
six  vears :  so  there  is  little  danger  of 
exaggerating  the  seriousness  -  of  this 
maladv.  The  disease  is  chiefly  spread 
bv  planting  infected  seed  tubers,  and 
Mr.  Gussow  says,  “Great  care  should 
be  taken  when  planting  potatoes,  es¬ 
pecially  when  imported  from  any  part 
of  Europe,  to  ascertain  whether  the  seed 
tubers  came  from  infected  areas.” 

"In  the  earlv  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  eyes  will  be  found  to  be  slightly  pro¬ 
truding  in  the  form  of  a  single  or  com¬ 
pound  group  of  small  nodules  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  to  that  of 
a  pea.  This  nodule  mav  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  sound  eye  by  its  color 
which  is  a  rustv  brown,  instead  of  the 
white,  rose  or  purplish  color  of  a  healthy 
eve.  Further  stages  of  the  disease  are 
as  follows :  Some  tubers  will  be  found, 
when  the  crop  is  harvested,  with  more 
or  less  than  one-half  of  them  covered 
by  nodular  excrescences  which  may  be 
irger  than  the  original  tuber  itself.  The 
rowth  consists  of  a  mass  of  coral-like, 
or  more  or  less  scaly  excrescences  or 
'  odules  similar  in  appearance  to  the  well- 
nown  crown  or  root  gall  of  apples, 
i  he  growth  is  not  spongy  and  not  de¬ 
tachable  from  the  tuber.  ...  In  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  the  tubers  are  wholly 
vered  bv  this  growth,  having  lost  every 
resemblance  to  potatoes.” 

I  his  disease  is  considered  the  most 
■erious  nest  attacking  potatoes.  No 
ound  tuber  is  sound  from  a  crop  that 
■  attacked.  “Fields  at  harvest  time  in 


affected  areas,  present  the  most  hopeless 
appearance ;  the  disease  has  caused  the 
greatest  havoc  in  all  localities  where  it 
has  appeared.”  May  we  all  exercise  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  prevent  this  disease  from  get¬ 
ting  a  foothold  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  c.  s.  moore.  ' 


BUCKWHEAT  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

Buckwheat  flour  has  but  one  use ;  it  is 
made  into  cakes  invariably,  and  no  other 
form  of  bread  can  be  successfully  made 
from  it.  It  does  but  one  thing  and  does 
that  exceedingly  well,  for  it  forms  the 
staple  diet  of  most  of  the  farmers  living 
in  the  sections  where  it  is  grown,  for  at 
least  five  months  of  the  year.  On  its  trip 
city-ward,  however,  before  going  through 
the  hands  of  very  many  middlemen,  it  is 
mostly  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
wheat  middlings,  and  with  a  few  chemi¬ 
cals  added  it  appears  on  the  market  as 
“self-raising.”  There  are  two  kinds  of 
buckwheat  flour  produced  :  one  is  known  as 
the  old  “burr  process”  and  the  other  as 
the.  “roller  process.”  In  the  former  the 
grain  is  ground  between  old-fashioned  mill 
stones  and  bolted ;  the  bran  contains  the 
middlings  and  hulls  mixed.  This  bran  sells 
for  60  cents  per  hundred,  and  is  used  to 
feed  cows.  I  have  fed  a  great  deal  of  it 
thus,  and  consider  it  poor  stuff  alone,  but 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  ground 
corn  and  oats  it  makes  a  very  good  feed 
for  milch  cows.  Ground  in  this  manner  a 
bushel  of  buckwheat  makes  from  20  to  30 
pounds  of  flour,  and  from  10  to  15  pounds 
of  bran.  Last  Fall  we  received  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50  per  hundred  for  the  flour.  In 
the  “roller  process”  the  hull  is  first  re¬ 
moved  by  a  special  machine.  The  grain 
is  then  ground  by  rolls  similar  to  those 
used  in  grinding  wheat,  and  the  middlings 
are  sifted  out.  The  hulls  have  no  value, 
and  are  thrown  out  as  waste  ;  the  middlings 
are  worth  in  the  market  about  the  same  as 
wheat  bran.  While'  1  cannot  give  the  ex¬ 
act  figures  of  the  analysis  (though  I  have 
often  seen  it  stated),  I  am  sure  that  these 
middlings  rate  much  higher  in  protein  and 
fats  than  either  wheat  bran  or  cornmeal, 
alone.  Yet  buckwheat  middlings  are  not 
a  satisfactory  feed,  unless  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  wheat  bran,  and  some 
oil  meal  to  balance  the  ration.  Used  alone 
the  cows  do  not  relish  it.  and  will  shrink 
in  their  milk.  It  also  causes  digestive 
troubles.  The  flour  produced  by  the 
“roller  process”  is  not  considered  quite  as 
good  as  that  made  by  the  “burr  process.” 

F.  p.  r. 

Locust  Grove,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  analyses  in  pounds  per  100 : 

Carbohy- 

Protein.  drates.  Fat. 
Buckwheat  middlings.  .  22.  33.4  5.4 


Cornmeal  .  7.9  66.7  4.3 

Wheat  bran  .  12.2  50.  3.8 


The  buckwheat  hulls  appear  to  have  little 
value  until  they  get  into  the  so-called 
“mixed  feeds.” 


The  first  Thing  You  See 

when  inspecting  Anthony 
Fence,  is  this  knot  —  the 
smallest,  strongest,  tightest  and 
Smoothest  ever  made  in  ANYr  wire 
fence.  Anthony  Fe.nee  Machines  weave 
Anthony  quality  hard  steel  wire  into 
the  “Best  Fence  on  Earth”— the 

An tlionq  Fence 

Heavily  galvanized,  carefully  inspected 
and  accurately  made,  it  "sets”  right  when 
properly  erected — up  hill  or  on  level. 
Large  wires  (No.  9  gauge)  used  unless 
you  want  a  lighter  fence.  You  get  all 
you  pay  for  in  Anthony  Fence. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  for  a  hand  sample 
Showing  Anthony  Knot,  and  our  prices. 

The  Anthony  Fence  Co., 

10  Michigan  Street 
Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


ANCHOR  FENCE 


All  styles  for  FIELD  and 
LAWN.  Best  Material  and 
construction.  Free  sample 
and  catalog. 

Dept.  O.  Anchor  Fence  &  Manf.  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


“Let’s  Not  Buy  Another  Thing 
Till  We  Put  the  Fences  Right” 


THE  far-sighted  farmer  will  say  that  when  temptations  arise  to  let 
the  ready  money  go  for  some  luxury.  The  luxury  is  an  expense ; 
the  good  fence  is  an  investment — a.  producer.  A  farmer  is  losing 
money  fast  until  he  has  his  farm  fenced  off  into  a  sufficient  number  of 
fields  to  permit  of  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  [and  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  pasturing  of  stock. 

The  fields  of  a  farm  are  like  the  rooms  in  a  hotel— the  more  rooms 
or  fields,  the  more  revenue. 


AMERICAN  FENCE 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire 
of  Honest  Quality 


is  an  investment  that  brings  the  most  returns  for  the  money  paid  out.  It  is  made  of 
a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by  latest  improved  processes,  the  best 
that  the  skill  and  experience  of  years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  elastic  hinged-joint 
(patented)  principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from  break¬ 
ing  under  hard  usage. 


F.  BAAGKES,  V.  P.  &  G.  S.  A. 

American  Steel  &.  Wire  Go. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NOTE.— Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town  anil  have  him  show  you 
the  different  designs  and  give  prices.  Also  got  from  him  booklet  entitled,  “HOW  TO 
BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,”  lurnished  free  for  the  asking. 


VoFence 
Buyers 


I  Want  to  Send 
ou  This  Free  Book 

’before  you  buy  a  rod  of 
fence  Take  my  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

All-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I'll  show  you. 

THERE’S  A  NEW  THINC  ABOUT  IT 

It’s  now  soul  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  in  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U-  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I'll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St  Adrian,  Mich. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
B0X31 4  Winchester  Ind. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


mmmMi 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  nKinufuctur- 
ers*  prices.  30 days’  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  specie  1  offer. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Box  338  Decatur,  Ind. 


UWIIMli 


48IN.  FU„dE27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — f  ences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
=  prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 
°  W.  H.  MASON,  LEESUI  KU,  0. 


FENCE 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 

Wonder  Plow  Trucks. 

.....Write..... 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY,  St.  Clair,  Mich- 


I  Your  stock  Is 
!  kept  inside  and 
I  other  stock  out- 
;  side  if  your  pastures’ 
are  enclosed  with 

SUPERIOR 
WIRE  FENCE 

This  is  unquestionably  the 
most  substantial  fence  made 
owing  to  the  high  carbon  coiled 
spring  steel  wire  and  the  Superior 
Heavy  WeightLock  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction. 


OUR 


All  styles,  weights  and  spacing*. 

.  Steel  Gates  for  every  purpose. 

Low  Prices  Easy  Terms 
a  Write  for  Free  catalog. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  0.  Cleveland,  Ohio  | 


.a*. 

•fil 


LOCK 


Don’t  Wear 


a  Truss 


Brooks’  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
cures  rupture,  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  automatic 
Air  Cushions.  Hinds 
and  draws  t  li  e 
broken  parts  to- 
tlio  Discoverer  gother  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No 
salves.  No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Vat.  Sept.  10. ’01 . 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Catalogue  and 
measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send  name  and 
address  to-day. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  2775  Brooks  Building,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


Y  MAKE 

PERMANENT 


Republic  Ornamental  Fences  will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  for  they  are  made  of  large,  heavily  galvanized 
Bessemer  Steel  wire  that  will  not  rust  out,  break 
sag.  Republic  fabrics  are  made  by  cabling  to¬ 
gether  horizontal  wires  and  inserting  upright  picket  wires 
Rich  are  corrugated  only  where  they  pass  between  the 
cable  strands.  This  prevents  the  fence  from  sagging  out  of 
shape  and  does  away  with  the  injury  done  to  the  galvanizing 
where  the  method  of  continuous  crimping  is  used. 

There  are  many  important,  exclusive  features  in  Republic  con¬ 
struction  that  you  should  know  about  before  you  buy  a  fence. 

Write  to-day  for  our  catalog  showing  the  many  styles  of  fence  and  our 
high  carbon,  extra  heavy,  tubular  steel  farm  gates. 

The  Fence  and  Gate  facts  it  contains  will  be  worth  money  to  yon. 

Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Company 
Republic  Street,  North  Chicago,  Illinois 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  POTATO  SEED. 

Last  Spring  I  read  many  different 
methods  of  planting  potatoes.  The  thing 
that  interested  me  most  was  this,  large 
or  small  seed?  I  decided  to  give  the 
question  a  good  test,  which  I  did  and 
here  are  the  results.  I  purchased  20 
bushels  of  Green  Mountain  seed  potatoes, 
grown  in  Maine.  While  I  was  cutting  the 
seed  potatoes,  I  selected  three  different 
sizes.  No.  1  were  very  large;*  one  of 
these  weighed  1  3-4  pounds,  ^he  remain¬ 
der  were  as  large  as  I  could  find.  No.  2 
were  fine  specimens  of  fair  size,  and  all 
about  the  same.  In  each  case  each  piece 
of  seed  was  cut  so  as  to  contain  two 
eyes.  No.  3  were  small  potatoes,  none 
larger  tha-n  a  small  hen’s  egg.  smooth  and 
perfect  shape.  Each  potato  was  cut  in 
halves  through  the  seed  end,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  eyes  on  each  piece.  In 
in  each  case  there  were  IIV2  pounds  of 
seed  planted.  The  results  are  as  follows : 
11 V2  pounds  No.  1,  large  seed,  produced 
72  pounds  of  potatoes,  51  pounds  market¬ 
able,  21  small.  There  were  very  few  as 
large  as  those  planted ;  only  one  weighed 
over  one  pound.  No.  2  seed  produced 
148  pounds  of  potatoes,  115  pounds  mar¬ 
ketable,  33  pounds  small ;  many  larger 
than  seed  planted,  and  all  good  hand¬ 
some  specimens.  No.  3  seed  produced 
8S  pounds  potatoes,  6214  pounds  market¬ 
able,  2514  small;  very  few  were  well 
shaped  tubers  and  small  ones  very  ir¬ 
regular  shaped.  This  test  was  made  in 
the  centre  of  a  one-acre  potato  patch, 
rows  all  the  same  length.  No.  1  seed 
planted  two-thirds  of  one  row;  No.  2 
seed  planted  One  full  row,  and  one-third 
of  one  other;  No.  3  seed  planted  two 
rows  less  about  12  feet. 

The  seed  was  placed  15  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  rows  3*4  feet  apart.  In 
regard  to  fertilizer  there  were  1400 
pounds  potato  special  applied  to  the  acre, 
700  pounds  in  the  row  at  time  of  planting 
and  700  pounds  applied  near  the  row  and 
cultivated  in  at  the  first  cultivation  and 
drawn  up  to  the  plants  with  the  hoe. 
Each  row  received  very  nearly  the  same 
number  of  pounds  of  plant  food.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  the  No.  1  seed  did 
not  receive  as  much  plant  food  as  No.  2, 
and  No.  3  received  almost  as  much  as 
No.  1  and  No.  2  together.  j.  c.  e. 

Rhode  Island. 

HAND-GROWN  POTATOES. 

Seeing  a  good  deal  written  about 
potatoes  recently  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  may 
I  add  a  word  to  cheer  the  grower  of 
small  lots  of  this  vegetable,  especially 
where  labor  is  an  unsolved  problem? 

“Hand  grown”  sounds  like  the  ancient 
of  days  in  this  business,  but  the  results 
are  very  acceptable.  Here  with  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  2150  feet  above  tidewater, 
we  cannot  get  into  our  ground  before 
the  latter  part  of  March.  Last  year 
I  planted  on  March  30,  with  the  mercury 
standing  at  39°,  but  with  us  the  early 
planting  brings  the  heaviest  crops  both 
for  early  and  late  varieties.  Therefore  I. 
plant  the  earliest  and  latest  as  near  the 
same  date  as  possible.  I  grew  250  bushels 
(60  pounds  per  bushel)  on  slightly  over 
one-half  acre.  I  first  plowed  the  ground 
eight  inches,  following  with  a  subsoiler 
eight  inches,  then  harrowed  and  dragged 
until  I  had  a  fine  seed  bed.  After  that  there 
was  no  horse  power  used  until  digging 
time.  With  the  hand  plow  I  laid  off  my 
rows  21/4  feet  apart  and  four  inches  deep, 
■scattering  600  pounds  per  acre  of  3-8-10 
fertilizer  in  the  row,  setting  the  early 
pieces  10  inches  apart  and  the  late  15. 
Having  three  narrow  shovels  on  my  plow 
I  took  out  the  middle  one  and  covered 
the  rows  nicely.  I  ran  through  the  rows 
several  times  before  the  tubers  made 
their  appearance,  each  time  following 
with  a  light  hand  drag  to  level  up  the 
ground.  After  the  potatoes  were  well 
up  I  applied  600  pounds  more  of  the 
same  formula  in  an  open  furrow  on 
either  side  of  the  row.  I  should  add 
here  that  I  had  scattered  in  February 
20  loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre  on 
this  clay  loam. 


I  did  not  plow  over  three  to  3}4 
inches  deep  at  any  time,  and  ran  through 
the  rows  eight  or  nine  times,  until  the 
tops  fell.  Mr.  Martin  is  right  all  the 
time  on  the  question  of  spraying.  We 
had  bugs  by  the  million,  but  arsenate 
of  lead  in  Bordeaux  soon  fixed  them.  I 
only  used  3-3-50  formula  for  blight, 
but  the  fight  was  a  hard  one.  I  sprayed 
White  Victor  six  times  and  Olds  Pro¬ 
lific  seven.  But  who  will  say  spraying 
does  not  pay?  Last  j^car  I  sprayed  my 
Prolific  four  times,  stopping  July  15, 
made  about  300  bushels  per  acre ;  this 
year  I  ran  over  them  seven  times  and 
by  actual  measure  they  ran  555  bushels 
per  acre.  This  is  a  late  potato,  but  by 
early  planting  is  ready  to  dig  by  August 
10  or  15.  The  White  Victors  I  sprayed 
six  times.  These  mature  earlier,  July 
15  to  20,  and  yielded  457  bushels  per 
acre. 

A  wet  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  lot 
cut  down  their  yield.  Like  Alfalfa, 
potatoes  must  not  get  wet  feet.  Thi5 
lot  had  been  watched  by  the  neighbors 
very  closely.  I  was  not  plowing  deep 
enough  for  some  of  them,  and  there  was 
too  much  fertilizer  used  to  please  others. 
But  when  we  got  in  with  a  digger  and 
turned  them  out,  large  numbers  of  them 
weighing  a  pound  and  up  to  ll/2  pound 
each,  solid  and  smooth,  it  was  a  picture 
to  make  one  glad.  It  was  good  to  the 
eve  as  the  labor  to  grow  them  was  good 
for  the  muscle  and  by  no  means  bad  for 
the  spirit.  I  do  not  mean  in  this  article, 
to  say  that  hand  power  can  outstrip 
horse  power  in  getting  a  large  yield  of 
potatoes.  I  simply  did  the  best  I  could 
with  what  I  had,  which  was  best  suited 
to  my  plot  of  ground.  The  tubers  were 
all  out  of  the  ground  early,  lying  on 
the  barn  floor  where  they  were  better 
off  than  in  the  ground,  for  they  were 
clean  and  dry,  ready  to  be  shipped ;  the 
ground  was  better  off  also,  in  Crimson 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips.  I  learned 
this  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  Will  some  one 
question  the  profit  to  be  made?  Well,  it 
figures  about  $225  per  acre  after  paying 
for  getting  the  ground  ready  for  planting 
and  paying  for  manure  and  fertilizer 
and  digging,  with  potatoes  going  at  60 
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cents.  However,  I  see  more  in  growing 
for  the  planter  than  the  pot.  Then  surely 
it  nets  a  figure  not  to  be  despised. 
Blacksburg,  Va.  j.  M.  k. 


Fertility  for  Sterile  Spot. 

F.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — At  my  Summer 
place  iu  Connecticut  last  Fall,  I  had  a  small 
space  of  ground  say  about  75  feet  square, 
svhich  formed  a  hollow  ;  filled  up  with 
broken  stones  and  topped  off  with  a  foot 
of  sand  to  even  up  the  ground.  Can  you 
advise  some  way  to  bring  this  space  into 
fertility? 

Ans. — You  have  a  hard  proposition. 
The  sand  and  the  stone  under  it  will 
prove  so  “leachy”  and  open  that  water 
will  rapidly  escape.  In  a  wet  season 
crops  may  grow  fairly  well,  but  in  a 
drought  such  a  place  will  soon  dry  out. 
you  must  increase  the  power  of  that  sand 
to  hold  water.  If  you  can  get  coal  ashes 
scatter  them  over  the  sand  and  work 
them  in.  This  will  help  compact  the  soil. 
You  must  also  fill  that  sand  with  organic 
matter.  This  can  be  done  by  using 
stable  manure  heavily  and  plowing  or 
spading  it  in.  Work  in  all  weeds,  grass 
or  surplus  crops,  and  never  let  the 
ground  remain  bare.  Always  keep  some¬ 
thing  growing  on  it,  and  work  every¬ 
thing  not  needed  for  food  into  the  sand. 
In  New  York  some  vacant  building  lots 
have  been  turned  into  good  soil.  Orig¬ 
inally  they  were  built  up  of  old  tin  cans 
and  other  rubbish  covered  with  coal 
ashes  and  street  sweepings.  By  using 
manure  heavily  gardeners  have  been  able 
to  make  this  waste  produce  great  crops. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  the 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal/'  See  guarantee 


You  Need  Never 


Thereis  a  Roofing  for  your  barn — that  will  never 
wear  out~ one  that  will  last  a  hundred  years. 

It  isn’t  an  artificial  roofing — yet  the  quality  and  durability  of 
all  artificial  preparations  are  measured  by  It.  It  Is  not 
expensive,  never  dries  out  in  Summer — never  retains  snow  or  ico 
in  Winter — never  cracks,  splits,  blisters,  warps  or  cracks.  It  is 

the  one  roofing  that  never  needs  paint  or  frequent 
repairs — the  only  kind  you  can  depend  upon. 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  used  wherever  absolute  durability — long  service  and  satisfaction 
is  demanded.  Look  around  and  you  will  find  it  on  tho  roofs  of 
the  best-built  homos,  barns,  schools,  churches,  private  and 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds — not  because  it  is  cheaper,  (as  it  IS) 
but  because  it  is  absolutely  dependable,  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  will  not  attract  lightning. 

When  you  build  or  order  a  new  roof  of  any  kind — specify  that 
Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  bo  used  and  save  money, 
all  future  trouble,  and  eliminate  all  fire  and  spark  risks  besides. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  “ Roofs 99 


Containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  practical,  timely  and  help¬ 
ful  hints  that  will  savo  you  money  in  the  final  selection  of  a  new 
roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  below  and  we  will  send  your  copy  by  return  mall. 


4  The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

yk  ( Roofs  that  never  wear  out) 

\  110  Clark  Stroot,  Granvllo,  N.  Y. 


I 


■■■■■■■■> Sign  end  Mail  This  Coupon  Todaymmmaummm' 
The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville.  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  4  'Roofs”  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slate  to  this  address: 

Name  . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . 

Town . . . State . . . 

Style  Roof., . . . . . . . 

A  p proximate  Size . . .  .  . 


Baby  Marjorie,  who  is  a  suburbanite,  — - 

went  shopping  with  her  mother  for  the  £  £  ^  Freight 

first  time.  She  had  never  been  in  an  ele-  i  SdS  Prepaid 


vator  before.  In  telling  her  thrilling 
adventures  to  her  father,  she  said:  “We 
went  into  a  little  house  and  the  upstairs 
came  down.” — Life. 

“Why,”  asked  the  judge,  “do  you 
think  your  husband  is  dead?  You  say 
you  haven’t  heard  from  him  for  more 
than  a  year.  Do  you  consider  that 
reasonable  proof  that  he  has  passed  out 
of  existence?”  “Yes,  your  honor.  If  he 
was  still  alive  he’d  be  askin’  me  to  send 
him  money.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Rubber  rr’,:/:; 
Roofing 

you  test  sample  of  old  reliable 
Guaranteed  "BRECO.”  why  pay 
more?  Investigate,  and  you  will 
order  here  today. 

BOOK  AMD  SAMPLE 

Book  proves  and 
8  h  o  w  8  testi- 
m  o  n  i  a  1  s  of 
Breco  Service.  Waterproof  and 
fire-resisting  qualities. 
Cement  and  nails  free. 
Write  today. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Roofing  Dept.  11.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Westarn  boundary  line 
Minn.,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
north  of  south  line  of 


Tenn.,  100  lbs.  ormora. 
35-lb.  Roll 

1- Ply 

45-lb.  Roll 

2- Ply 

55-lb.  Roll 

3- Ply 
Each  Roil  108  Sq.  Feet 


$136 

186 

226 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

“The  World’s  Best  by  Every  Test” 

“In  the  Service  of  Quality  for  Half  a  Century” 

A  farmer  in  Waldo  County,  Maine,  who  raised  4072  bushels  of 
sound,  marketable  potatoes  on  an  acre  with 

BRADLEY’S  COMPLETE 
POTATO  MANURE 

says  that  he  devoted  not  more  than  10  hours  work  to  the  care  of 
the  crop  after  planting,  until  digging. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers  and  farm  machinery  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  Eastern  farmer,  who  has  the  available  land,  to 
raise  as  much  grain  or  potatoes  on  10  acres  as  he  did  a  few  years 
ago  on  20  acres;  in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  or  corn.  When  barn  manure  is  scarce,  a  good  grass 
sod  plowed  under  will  usually  furnish  the  necessary  humus  and 
put  the  land  in  suitable  condition  for  machine  planting,  with 
BRADLEY’S  as  the  sole  source  of  plant  food. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER.  WORKS 

92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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RATES  OF  TAXATION. 

The  rate  of  taxation  reported  by  your 
correspondent  on  page  202,  of  !AF/2,  is 
certainly  the  highest  yet.  It  would  seem 
there  must  be  a  special  cause  for  such 
a  high  rate.  But  if  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  rate  in  the  old  York  State  is  it  any 
wonder  we  hear  of  abandoned  farms? 
I  thought  our  taxes  high  last  year,  but 
shall  not  complain  any  more.  The  rate 
in  our  school  district,  for  State,  county, 
town,  school  and  highway,  was  less  than 
one  dollar  per  hundred,  or  88  cents  on  a 
full  valuation,  and  our  school  district 
supports  a  high  school  and  the  State  is 
building  a  new  capitol.  The  railroads 
and  express  companies  pay  a  good  share 
of  our  State  tax.  G.  c.  H. 

Rosendale,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  learned  since  that 
tax  rate  was  given  that  valuation  of  land 
in  that  part  of  northern  New  York  is 
very  low — from  $2  to  $5  per  acre  1  It  is 
mostly  rough  pasture  or  timbered  land. 
In  those  parts  of  New  York  where  we 
advise  purchase  of  farms  tax  rates  are 
usually  fair. 

Heating  Capacity  of  a  Boiler. 

G.  ir.  F.,  Durand,  III. — We  have  a  low- 
pressure  steam  boiler,  rated  capacity  2,100 
feet,  in  our  s'ehool  house.  We  carry  1,350 
feet  and  want  to  add  300  feet  more.  Will 
this  boiler  carry  this  amount  properly,  or 
should  we  enlarge  the  boiler  for  best  re¬ 
sults?  Some  steam  fitters  claim  that  a 
boiler  should  not  carry  to  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  listed  capacity.  What  is  the  rule? 

Ans. — The  several  manufacturers  of 
heating  boilers  arc  each  a  law  unto 
themselves  as  regards  the  capacity  of 
their  boilers.  In  competing  for  con¬ 
tracts  exaggerated  claims  are  often  made, 
and  frequently  the  boilers  are  too  small 
for  the  work  required.  In  a  general 
way  it  is  safe  to  say  one  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  iir  the  boiler  will 
take  care  of  14  square  feet  of  radiating 
surface,  which  includes  of  course  the 
piping  from  boilers  to  radiator  even  if 
insulated.  It  is  quite  a  nice  job  to 
calculate  the  heating  surface,  as  the 
castings  are  of  various  shapes,  hence 
builders  quote  “rated”  capacity  which 
is  exceedingly  vague,  and  steamfitters 
of  experience  have  found  it  necessary 
to  discount  this  rating  from  33  to  50 
per  cent.  Hence  if  the  boiler  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  operating  with  fair  economy  as 
to  fuel,  and  giving  good  results  as  to 
heating  at  the  lowest  temperatures,  it 
is  but  fair  to  assume  that  if  800  feet 
more  radiation  is  to  be  added  then 
proportionately  more  sections  should  be 
added  to  the  boiler.  In  doing  this  one 
should  see  that  the  present  outlets  are 
large  enough  to  care  for  the  extra  steam 
generated,  or  provide  for  this  in  the 
new  section.  If  the  chimney  draft  is 
good,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  grate  area.  Possibly  a  better  grade  of 
fuel  might  be  used,  rather  than  increase 
grate  area,  but  to  get  good  results  this 
should  also  be  looked  into.  Of  course 
were  one  experienced  in  such  matters 
to  visit  and  look  over  the  plant,  then 
more  exact  information  could  be  given 
than  the  above.  In  our  opinion  based  on 
the  question  as  stated  it  would  be  best 
to  add  the  additional  sections  to  the 
boiler. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Fowler’s  Solution  of  Arsenic. 

You  refer  to  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
for  heaves.  IIow  much  for  a  dose,  how 
often  to  give  it,  and  what  does  it  cost? 

Pennsylvania.  d.  n. 

5ou  can  learn  the  cost,  of  Fowler's  solu¬ 
tion  of  your  druggist.  The  average  dose 
is  half  an  ounce,  as  prescribed  in  our  re¬ 
plies  in  this  paper,  and  it  is  given  in  that 
dose  twice  a  day  to  an  adult  horse.  There 
is  no  cure  for  heaves,  but  the  arsenic  solu¬ 
tion  will  lessen  the  distress.  a.  s.  a. 

Worms  in  Horses. 

Please  give  the  use  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic.  I  have  two  mares  that  are  in 
poor  condition,  and  would  like  to  put  some 
flesh  on  them.  They  are  always  hungry 
and  have  a  good  appetite.  Roth  mares  have 
worms  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of 

w.  J.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  will  not  rid 
the  mares  of  worms,  and  if  the  mares  are 


in  foal  no  strong  worm  medicine  should  be 
given.  The  arsenic  solution  is  a  capital 
tonic,  and  we  give  it  with  impunity  to  mares 
in  foal,  so  that  it  may  be  used  if  the  mares 
are  witli  foal.  The  dose  will  be  half  an 
ounce  twice  daily  after  a  few  smaller  pre¬ 
liminary  doses.  If  they  are  not  in  foal 
give  a  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  common  salt  twice  daily  in 
the  feed  for  10  days,  then  skip  a  week  or 
10  days  and  repeat.  Avoid  hay  from  low, 
wet  land.  a.  s.  a. 


Capped  Hocks. 

I  have  a  beautiful  Percheron  colt,  just 
turned  three  years,  which  has  developed 
capped  hocks.  I  have  had  a  veterinary 
blister  hfm,  and  have  used  a  full  bottle  of 
a  proprietary'  remedy,  and  several  kinds  of 
liniment  without  any  results.  What  do  you 
advise?  d.  ji. 

Massachusetts. 

Soothing  treatment  should  have  been 
adopted  from  the  first,  and  we  fear  it  is 
now  too  late  to  remove  the  enlargements. 
First  remove  the  cause,  which  is  bruising 
by  kicking  against  stall  posts  or  from  in¬ 
sufficiently  bedded  floors.  Put  him  into  a 
roomy  box  stall.  Twice  a  day  patiently 
sponge  the  swollen  parts  with  a  mild  solu¬ 
tion  0?  concentrated  lye.  Gradually  increase 
the  strength  slightly  as  found  necessary, 
but  do  not  get  it  strong  enough  to  blister 
the  parts.  Each  time  thoroughly  massage 
the  swellings  in  every  direction. 

a.  s.  A. 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  mare  11  years  old  that  is  lame 
on  front  foot.  There  are  cracks  in  hoof 
or  rather  on  side  of  heel,  with  the  appear 
ance  of  swelling  along  edge  of  hair  above- 
cracks,  and  has  a  bluish  color.  It  is  on 
inside  of  foot,  and  she  is  very  lame ;  had 
same  thing  last  Sprhig  in  other  foot,  but 
appears  worse  this  time.  What  do  you 
advise?  j.  d.  e. 

Ohio. 


ROOFING 
Needs  No  Painting 


IV /T  OST  ready  roofing’s 
■*-*-*•  require  special  paint¬ 
ing  and  coating,  and  un¬ 
less  this  is  done  regu¬ 
larly,  you  are  sure  to  have 
leaks  and  trouble  right 
along. 

If  you  use  Amatite, 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  re¬ 
quired.  You  will  have 
real  roof  protection  with¬ 
out  painting  of  any  kind. 

Amatite  is  made  to  stay 
waterproof  and  give  pro¬ 
tection  year  after  year, 
without  any  thought  or 
care  on  your  part. 

First — B  e  c  a  u  s  e  it  is 
waterproofed  with  Coal 
Tar  Pitch. 


Second — Because  it  has 
a  real  Mineral  Surface. 

Amatite,  owing  to  these 
features,  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  roofing  made. 
Its  first  cost  is  low,  and 
you  are  saved  all  future 
expense  for  repairs  or 
paint,  because  it  will 
need  neither. 

If  you  haven’t  seen 
Amatite,  write  for  a 
sample  to-day.  From  it 
you  will  very  quickly  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  doesn’t 
require  painting;  why  it 
does  not  leak;  and  why  it 
saves  you  money. 

Address  nearest  office 
to-day. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Possibly  the  mare  is  striking  the  affected 
parts  when  trotting.  If  so  put  on  a  boot 
when  she  works.  Poultice  the  sore  parts 
with  antiphlogistine  until  the  pain  subsides; 
then  smear  with  any  simple  greasy  ointment 
to  keep  tlie  hoof  soft.  If  any  pus  is  present, 
all  under-run  horn  will  have  to  be  cut  away 
and  the  part  covered  with  boric  acid,  cot¬ 
ton  batting  and  bandages.  Such  a  dressing 
has  to  be  renewed  daily  until  no  longer 
needed.  a.  s.  a. 

Stifle  Lameness. 

I  have  a  mule  that  has  been  lame  in 
his  left  hind  leg  for  nearly  three  years. 
When  first  lame  he  would  lift  his  leg  for¬ 
ward  and  hold  it  off  the  ground  :  then  when 
set  on  ground  he  rests  foot  on  toe  as  much 
as  he  can  in  walking  or  standing;  does 
not  put  the  heel  of  his  foot  down  on  ground 
as  he  ought  to.  When  he  comes  out  of 
the  stable  door  he  always  sticks  this  lame 
leg  backwards  just  as  far  as  he  can  and 
takes  a  good  stretch:  then  as  he  steps  we  can 
hear  his  joints  pop  or  crack  a  little.  We 
use  him  a  little  but  favor  him  all  we  can. 
When  going  up  a  hill  he  makes  a  worse  job 
than  on  level  ground.  I  have  tried  lini¬ 
ments,  but  they  seem  to  do  no  good.  About 
Christmas  I  got  a  veterinarian  to  work  on 
him ;  he  said  his  trouble  was  anchylosis. 
The  doctor  fired  him,  then  blistered  both 
sides  of  ankle,  and  also  injected  some  kind 
of  medicine  in  his  hip  in  two  or  three 
places.  The  mule  seems  to  put  heel  to 
ground  a  little  better  than  he  did  at  first. 
Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  the  mule. 

Georgia.  j.  c.  h. 

“Anchylosis”  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
“ankle.”  It  merely  means  union  of  the 
bones  forming  a  joint  so  that  motion  is 
wholly  prevented.  Were  that  condition  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  stifle  joint  the  patella  would  not 
slip  out  and  in  as  it  seems  to  do,  and  then 
the  rnule  would  go  sound.  The  stifle  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  human  knee,  is  located  at  the 
flank  and  has  in  front  of  the  joint  the 
patella  (knee  cap  or  pan).  When  the 
patella  is  out  of  place  the  leg  is  thrust 
backward  ;  when  the  patella  snaps  back  into 
place  the  leg  can  be  used  normally.  The 
case  may  possibly  prove  curable  even  at  this 
late  day  if  the'  mule  is  kept  tied  up  in  stall 
and  the  stifle  is  either  repeatedly  blistered 
or  is  properly  puncture-fired  and  blistered. 

A.  s.  A. 
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The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  suceu- 
lentroots  for  Cattle,  S  w  i  ne,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  thehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  On. 
of  Many 
Iron  Ago  Tools 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  10243  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Begs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  S10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

Q  II.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.&StL.Ky.,Dopt.C,  Nashville.  Tc-nn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  KOBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


MOST  REMARKABLE  PRODUCING  COW  OP  LIKE  AGE  IN  THE  WORLD 


YEARS’  RECORDS: 

2  YEARS  OLD.  14.009.1  Lbs.  MILK; 

703.36  lbs.  FAT.  X  ’ 

3%  YEARS  YEARS  OLD,  18.458.8  Lbs. 

MILK;  906.89  Lbs.  FAT. 

Average  for  2  years  :  S’ 

16,233.95  lbs.  Milk;  805.13  lbs.  Fat. 

For  full  particulars  about  this  Cow  and  ? 

Guernsey  Cattle  in  general,  write 

THE  GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R  Peterboro,  N.  H 


$T§£.00  BUYS  AN  AUTOMOBILE  Fully  Equipped  and  Ready  for  Use.  Think  of  it,  just  \  what  it  would  cost  you  to 
^  .  .....  .  ,  .  .  ...  .  ~f  buy  from  the  big  city  dealers — and  no  more  invested  than  in  a  horse  and  buggy.  We  are 

selling  ou  y  3  limitecl  amount  at  this  price.  YV  e  use  1^  inch  Solid  ^Rubber  1  ires,  no  tire  trouble.  Write  for  full  information  and  description  and 

_  THE  STAR  AUTO  COMPANY,  Ligonier,  Indiana 


testimonials  from  satisfied  users. 


Ask  tor 
Book 
No.  33 


WHAT  EVERY  FARMER  4  WANTS 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  FREE 


ST  drop  us  a  post  card  and  we  will  send  you, 
tree,  the  latest  edition  of  our  Corn  Book, 
containing  the  best  information  from  the  high¬ 
est  authority  on  selection  and  care  of  seed  corn. 

You  can  get  more  and  better  corn  without  increased 
cost  by  following  this  book. 

Every  page  illustrated  and  printed  in  colors. 

The  fact  that  this  book  also  contains  description  of 

The  Deere  No.  9  Corn  Planter 


the  most  highly  perfected  machine  on  the  market,  adds 
to  its  value. 


Deere  No.  9  Edge-Drop  Planter 

_  .  ,  Highest  Accuracy  in  Drop 

Increased  accuracy  secured  by  the  famous  Deere 
edge-seleetion  drop,  means  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  over  the  old  style  of  machine. 
Repeated  tests  have  shown  the  above  increase  in  favor  of  really  accurate  planting. 

We  have  plates  for  all  kinds  of  corn  and  other  seeds.  Instantly  changed  from  hill  to  drill  drop  without 
changing  plates.  Address 

Fertilizer  attachment  that  distributes  either  in  hill  or  drill.  «  P  Iff  C 

Illustration  here  shows  the  regular  runner,  but  stub  runner  or  disc  openers  may  be  had  on  special  order.  lfcCiC  OL  iVtSHSllI*  L0. 

In  fact,  the  Deere  No.  9  is  strictly  up  to  date  in  all  real  improvements.  Moline,  Illinois. 


Forty 
pages  in  colors 
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THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March 


SUGGESTION  FOR  TRAP  HENHOUSE. 

Although  I  never  have  used  trap-nests, 
a  plan  has  come  to  me  of  an  arrangement 
that  will  do  away  with  all  watching  to  let 
hens  off.  I  would  have  a  long  henhouse, 
say  100  feet,  and  12  feet  wide,  divided  into 
say  10  pens,  numbered  1  to  10.  In  the 
Fall  I  should  have  the  common  trap-nests 
in  the  flock  of  pullets.  As  soon  as  one 
laid,  I  would  put  her  in  Pen  No.  1  of 
long  house.  Now  in  the  partitions  of  this 
100-foot  house  I  would  build  trap-nests. 
After  pullet  passes  into  trap-nest  of  Pen 
No.  1  it  closes  behind  her.  When  through 
laying  she  pushes  a  wire  door  open  into 
Pen  No.  2.  The  next  day  she  lays  she 
passes  into  Pen  No.  .3.  On  the  night  of  the 
day  when  she  reaches  Pen  No.  10  she  can 
be  put  in  Pen  No.  1,  and  10  eggs  added  to 
the  leg-band  number.  I  know  there  are 
drawbacks  to  my  idea.  There  is  some 
trouble  in  starting,  as  the  house  cannot 
be  filled  all  at  once.  Also,  some  pens 
may  have  a  few  fowls  and  some  too  many. 
I  give  you  the  idea  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Berlin,  Mass.  M.  s  .w. 

This  plan  seems  to  be  a  long  way- 
ahead  of  the  ordinary  trap-nests,  but  like 
the  old  plan,  would  not  work  with  large 
flocks  for  several  reasons.  First,  if  one 
has  700  to  1,000  pullets  nearly  ready  to 
lay,  they  must  be  housed  quickly,  and  the 
housing  capacity  is  crowded  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  house  the  unsold  stock,  the 
■stock  reserved  for  breeding  and  all  these 
pullets.  Then  as  suggested,  there  would 
be  some  houses  crowded  and  some  with 
only  a  few,  besides  a  hen  never  does  her 
best  unless  she  feels  at  home,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  this  continual  moving 
would  not  prove  a  detriment.  There  is 
some  lively  scrapping  when  one  of  our 
hens  gets  into  the  wrong  pen.  but  with 
this  arrangement  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
they  could  get  used  to  any  pen,  or  feel 
very  strange  in  any  company,  and  might 
be  worth  trying  with  small  flocks. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


THE  STORY  OF  SWEET  CLOVER, 

A  Crop  for  Wasted  Land. 

No  cultivated  plant  which  we  have, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Burbank’s 
“Wonderberry,”  has  created  more  diverse 
opinions  and  more  radically  opposed  state¬ 
ments  than  has  file  Sweet  clover  or  Mclilo- 
tus.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  this 
plant  in  its  weedy  character.  We  have 
watched  it  beside  roads,  in  fence  corners 
and  along  the  railroad,  and  it  has  been 
very  natural  to  despise  it.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
it,  some  writers  being  very  enthusiastic 
over  its  merits,  claiming  that  it  is  even 
superior  to  Alfalfa,  some  claiming  that 
it  is  a  vile  weed  with  no  virtues,  and 
still  others  taking  a  middle  course,  and 
claiming  that  when  properly  handled  it  had 
much  usefulness,  and  that  if  it  were  not 
neglected  it  need  have  few  if  auj  dangeis. 
After  having  studied  the  plant  for  many 
years,  and  having  corresponded  with  grow¬ 
ers  in  every  section  of  the  country,  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  take  the  middle  course 
with  the  plant.  It  seems  probable  that  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  must  influ¬ 
ence  the  plant  in  different  ways.  The 
writer  has  many  letters  from  growers  in 
the  Southern  States,  who  claim  that  all 
kinds  of  stock  relish  the  plant  either  as 
pasture  or  as  hay.  They  make  the  one 
qualifying  statement,  that  it  must  be  utilized 
before  becoming  too  ripe.  The  writer  has 
talked  with  men  who  have  pastured  it,  or 
said  they  had,  and  were  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  plant  as  a  pasture  crop,  but  ho 
is  free  to  admit  that  on  Ohio  soils  where 
he  has  observed  it,  stock  do  not  eat  it  in 
pasture,  and,  if  they  did  relish  it  in  other 
places,  it  must  be  owing  to  different  soil  or 
climatic  conditions  giving  it  a  different 
flavor,  causing  stock  to  like  it. 

There  is  no  possible  question  that  the 
plant  is  a  weed  in  its  habits,  and  that 
if  it  escapes  cultivation  into’  waste  places, 
it  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  as  such 
would  always  be  an  eyesore,  just  as  any 
other  weed  would.  But  it  is  becoming  more 
apparent  that  the  plant  has  a  sphere  of 
usefulness  which  places  it  in  an  important 
position  among  the  crops  of  to-day.  This 
sphere  is  in  bringing  up  worn-out  lands, 
and  in  this  work  I  know  of  no  other  plant 
that  will  quite  take  its  place. 

Sweet  clover  will  probably  grow  on 
soils  that  are  slightly  acid,  but  it  much 
prefers  limestone  soil.  It  will  grow  on 
soil  that  is  practically  exhausted  and 
worthless,  and  will  thrive  there,  producing 
considerable  humus  from  its  decaying 
roots  and  tops,  and  also  adding  much 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  through  its  bacteria. 
The  writer  has  corresponded  with  many 
men  who  have  sown  down  fields  that  they 
considered  practically  worthless,  leaving 
the  Sweet  clover  to  grow  up,  fall  and 
decay,  for  three  or  four  years’  time,  then 
plowing  and  cultivating  for  more  useful 


crops,  and  without  exception  they  state 
that  one  would  never  recognize  it  as  the 
same  soil  that  they  at  first  seeded  down  to 
this  plant.  Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial; 
that  is,  it  lives  for  just  two  years.  A 
field  sown  to  it  will  come  into  bloom  the 
second  year,  and  if  not  harvested  will  re¬ 
seed  itself  on  the  same  ground,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  indefinitely  to  grow,  to  deposit  its 
roots  and  tops  in  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer, 
as  well  as  to  build  up  the  soil  by  its 
bacteria.  Some  writers  prefer  seeding  the 
field  two  years  in  succession,  thereby  ob¬ 
taining  somewhat  quicker  results,  because 
there  will  be  plants  in  bloom  each  year, 
whereas  if  sown  but  once  for  the  most 
part  there  will  be  plants  in  bloom  only 
every  other  year. 

Sweet  clover  seed  is  said  to  heat  very 
easily,  and  most  commercial  samples  appear 
to  be  worthless.  Every  one  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  recommends  caution  in  buying 
the  seed.  Probably  if  it  were  grown  more, 
the  growers  would  learn  better  how  to 
handle  it,  and  a  better  article  would  be  put 
upon  the  market.  It  is  also  quite  slow 
about  germinating,  many  writers  claiming 
that  some  of  the  seed  will  not  come  up 
until  the  second  year.  \Ye  find  this  to  be 
somewhat  the  case  ourselves.  Sweet  clover 
possesses  many  advantages  over  the  other 
plants  which  are  commonly  used  for  build¬ 
ing  up  soils.  Crimson  clover  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  plants,  but 
it  is  an  annual,  and  requires  seeding  every 
year,  while  the  Sweet  -  clover  requires  but 
one  seeding.  Winter  vetch  is  also  a  splen¬ 
did  soil  builder.  It  is  a  little  high-priced, 
and  the  crop  is  decidedly  uncertain  in  the 
Northern  States  unless  inoculated,  and  It 
also  requires  reseeding  each  year.  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  is  one  of  the  best,  but  it  is  a 
biennial,  and  not  so  certain  to  reseed  itself 
as  is  the  Sweet  clover.  Moreover,  the 
Sweet  clover  produces  larger  plants  than 
any  of  the  other  legumes  mentioned.  Its 
stalks  will  sometimes  be  as  large  as  a 
man's  thumb,  and  six  or  eight  feet  tall, 
thus  producing  very  large  amounts  or 
humus  to  add  to  the  soil. 

We  would  always  bear  in  mind  that  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  cultivation 
to  fence  corners  or  to  other  waste  places, 
but  if  sown  and  confined  to  cultivated  fields, 
no  one  need  fear  it,  because  one  or  two 
years’  cultivation  will  entirely  destroy  it. 
I  think  it  possible  that  many  of  the  -men 
who  are  laboring  over  the  abandoned  farm 
question  in  the  Eastern  States  would  be 
more  than  repaid  for  trying  this  plant, 
and  I  think  that  if  they  would  apply  good- 
sized  amounts  of  ground  limestone  to  the 
worn-out  fields  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  accomplish  the  desired  result  about 
as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  its  is  possible. 
And  I  feel  sure  that  farmers  having  any 
kind  of  soil  that  simply  needs  building  up 
will  find  this  plant  as  useful  in  bringing 
it  up  as  any  legume  that  we  have. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

I  would  like  information  about  sulky 
riding  plows.  l>o  your  readers  use  them? 
If  not.  why?  How  do  they  compare  with 
the  walking  plow  as  to  draft  and  work¬ 
manship?  1  know  of  several  who  have 
purchased  riding  plows,  but  for  some  rea¬ 
son  they  do  not  use  them.  Is  there  a 
riding  sulky  plow  made  that  can  be  used 
with  two  horses  to  good  advantage,  with 
which  a  man  could  plow  1 V2  or  two 
acres  a  day  and  not  kill  his  team? 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  h. 


KRESO'DIP 


AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston.  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  •  etnphis;  London,  Eng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
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TILTINC  LEVER 


Walter  A. 

y  WOOD 

.  MOWERS  -  HARVESTERS 

are  easy  on  man  and  horse — do  more  and 
better  work  than  other  makes.  Here  are  five 
good  reasons  (three  illustrated)  showing  why 
this  is  true  of  Wood  Mowers: 

1.  The  Floating  Frame  allows  the  cutter-bar 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  uneveness  of  the  ground 
without  changing  the  angle  of  the  pitman. 

2.  Genuine  Underdraft.  The  pull  of  the 
team  is  from  the  center  of  draft,  the  evener 
and  draft-rod  being  attached  to  the  cutter-bar 
and  floating-frame  under  the  tongue. 

3.  The  Tilt  is  absolutely  uniform.  Tilting 
the  cutter  bar  up  or  down  does  not  throw 
the  knife  out  of  alignment. 

4.  Carrying  Springs  which  put  almost  the 
entire  weight  of  cutter  bar  and  frame  on  the 
main  axle,  not  on  the  horses’  necks. 

5.  Perfect  alignment  of  cutting  apparatus, 
perfect  balance  of  parts  and  accurate  con¬ 
struction  which  insures  easy  running  qualities 
and  great  durability. 

We  want  you  to  know  more  about  the  Wood. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Free  Catalogue 

of  Mowers,  Rakes,  Tedders,  Binders,  Reapers,  Har¬ 
rows,  Cultivators,  Manure  Spreaders,  etc.  Our  General 
Agencies  everywhere  carry  a  complete  line  of  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Repairs. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

Box  231  >,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Established  1S52 

Oldest  and  Largest  Independent  Manufacturers 
of  Harvesting  Machines. 


Guaranteed 


DON’T  BUY  TWO  ENGINES 

to  get  one  you  can  use ;  take  time  to  investigate 

Air-Cooled 

the  only  one  that  can  be  used  anywhere  for 
any  work  without  the  nuisance  of  water. 

No  Tanks,  Nothing  to  Freeze. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  No-  5. 


140  SHERIDAN  140  SHERIDAN 
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WANTED— Agents  to  sell  the  Fanners’  Account 
Book;  quick  seller;  big  inducements;  fanners 
want  it;  act  quick.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEliS, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


nyni  nut  Ornamental  Fences  and  Oates 
U  I  U  LU II E.  will  beaut  i fy  your  home,  there¬ 
by  adding  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  living  as  well 
as  to  selling  value.  Our  1910  Catalogue  tells. 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  1241  E.  55th  Street, 
Cleveland,  0. 


wn 


HEAVIEST 
fence  made 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 

160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  &  , 
Pull  Proof  Fences.  Get  catalog J 
al‘d  free  sample  for  test. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  O. 

Kept.  59 


GET  MY  PRICE  StlES 


Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
'  spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

—My  pricehas  made  it.  No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
550.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

You  pay  me  only  for  the  actual 
material  and  labor  at  cost  and  one 
small  profit  based  on  my  enormous 
factory  capacity  of  30, (X)0  spreaders  a 
year.  And  I  pay  the  freight  right  through 
to  your  station.  Any  farmer  can  afford 
to  have  a  spreader  when  he  can  get  in  on 
a  wholesale  deal  like  this  on  a 


Only  Successful  Wagon  Box 


CALLOWAY 


Get  my  brand  new  proposition  with 
proof.  Lowest  price  ever  made  on  a 
first-class  spreader.  My  agreement 
to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  a 
12  months’  trial  if  it’s  not  a  paying 
investment.  How’s  that  for  a  pro¬ 
position?  You  know  if  I  didn’t  have  the  best  spreader,  I  wouldn’t  dare  to  make  such  an  offer.  40,000 
farmers  of  America  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  011  it.  They  all  tried  it  thirty  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  it.  Get  out  your  pencil.  Drop  me  a  postal  saying,  “Galloway,  send  your  new  proposition  and  big 
spreader  book  free.’’  Ask  about  the  new,  complete  steel  gear  70  bushel  spreader. 

II.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa,  “Works  fine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Stice,  Oswcga.  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  used 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  as  compared  with  the - before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If  going  to 

other  spreaders.”  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways.” 

The  William  Galloway  Company,  669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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'■"-QUALITY  IN  FERTILIZERS. 

High  prices  are  no  indication  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  any  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
There  are  three  things  to  consider  in 
regard  to  quality,  namely,  the  reliability 
of  the  manufacturers,  the  guaranteed 
analysis  and  the  results  in  the  field.  The 
matter  of  price  should  not  be  considered 
in  judging  the  quality,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  agents  selling  goods  at 
high  prices  on  the  strength  of  their  word 
alone,  the  prices  being  made  by  them¬ 
selves  to  cover  the  expense  of  selling, 
cost  of  collection  and  bad  debts,  while 
the  actual  value  of  the  goods  is  not  as 
high  perhaps  as  some  reliable  brand  sell¬ 
ing  at  less  money.  There  are  two 
chances  for  serious  loss  in  buying  fer¬ 
tilizers;  one  is  in  not  selecting  goods  of 
the  proper  analysis,  considering  the  ac¬ 
tual  needs  of  the  land  and  crop  it  is  used 
on,  and  the  other  is  in  not  knowing  the 
actual  market  value  of  the  fertilizer 
bought.  As  a  rule  it  is  poor  policy  to 
buy  low-grade  fertilizer,  for  the  expense 
of  handling  and  shipping,  and  the  agent’s 
profit  is  just  the  same  per  ton  as  the 
high-grade  goods,  while  the  quality  of 
the  material  used  in  the  cheaper  grades 
is  usually  inferior.  It  is  safer  and 
cheaper  to  use  high-grade  goods  and 
then  regulate  the  quantity  used  per  acre 
according  to  money  desired  to  outlay  on 
that  acre.  For  example,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  150  pounds  per  acre  of  a  2-8- 
10  fertilizer  than  300  per  acre  of  one 

1- 6-6  in  analysis;  or  use  half  the  amount 
of  a  4-10-7  grade,  than  you  would  of  a 

2- 8-4.  The  cost  in  either  case  of  the 
first  named,  would  be  only  about  one- 
third  more  per  ton,  while  the  actual 
field  value  would  be  about  double  that  of 
the  lower  grade.  It  should  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  nitrogen  is  expensive,  and 
where  it  can  be  furnished  from  some 
other  source  it  is  not  good  economy  to 
buy  it  very  extensively.  The  two  other 
dements,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  we 
should  buv  according  to  the  make-up  of 
our  soil  and  the  needs  of  the  crop. 

L.  B.  YOUNG. 

Utilizing  Carcass  as  Fertilizer. 

IT.  O.  L.,  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont. — Is  there 
any  simple  and  available  method  of  con¬ 
verting  the  carcass  of  a  horse  (1,200 
pounds)  into  a  fertilizer  to  be  utilized  for 
strawberries  or  garden  truck,  or  for  any 
purpose  which  it  may  be  best  adapted  to? 
I  figure  if  will  be  worth  considerable.  Now 
the  ground  is  frozen  and  snow  too  deep  to 
dig  a  hole  and  bury  it.  What  would  be  its 
value  when  teady  as  a  fertilizer? 

Axs. — Such  a  carcass  would  be  worth 
about  $15  a  ton,  or  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  as  a  fertilizer — provided  you 
could  crush  the  meat  and  bones  as  fine 
as  the  fertilizer  you  buy.  It  would  not 
have  half  this  value  before  being 
crushed.  The  great  difficulty  in  using 
such  carcasses  is  the  trouble  in  fining  the 
bones.  The  carcass  can  be  chopped  up 
with  axes  and  the  pieces  buried  beside 
apple  trees.  We  have  done  this  in  several 
cases.  In  Winter  it  is  more  economical 
to  feed  the  meat  to  chickens  or  hogs. 
•During  cold  weather  it  will  keep.  A  good- 
sized  chunk  can  be  hung  on  a  string 
where  the  hens  can  jump  and  pick  at  it. 
Bones  and  meat  may  be  boiled  in  a  cook¬ 
er  and  the  soup  thicken  d  with  meal  or 
boiled  potatoes  for  hog  feeding.  Unless 
the  animals  died  from  some  contagious 
disease  we  would  use  the  meat  for  feed¬ 
ing  in  \\  inter.  Some  of  the  softer  bones 
can  be  cut  with  a  bone  cutter.  The  hard¬ 
er  bones  may  be  softened  by  packing 
them  in  layers  of  unleached  wood  ashes 
and  keeping  the  mass  wet  with  liquid 
manure.  With  this  treatment  in  three 
months  most  of  the  bones  will  be  soft 
enough  to  smash  with  a  heavy  shovel. 

A  Quick  Way  to  Fruit  Growing. 

R-  O.  W.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — IIow  I  could 
become  a  fruit-grower?  My  circumstances 
are  this :  I  am  31  years  old,  single,  I  am 
working  in  a  factory.  I  have  $1,000  I 
would  invest  in  some  way  to  become  a  fruit 
grower.  My  health  is  not  the  best,  so  I  want 
ouldoor  work.  What  is  the  quickest  way  I 
could  acquire  the  above  knowledge? 

— lo  the  man  who  is  making  a 
living  as  a  fruit  grower  it  may  seem 
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strange  that  we  receive  dozens  of  letters 
like  the  above.  There  is  a  man  who 
thinks  there  is  some  “quick’’  way  of 
leaving  how  to  grow  fine  fruit.  Ask  an 
old  veteran  who  has  grown  40  or  more 
yearly  crops  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
some  things  about  the  last  one  puzzled 
him  more  than  the  first  one  did.  If  our 
friend  will  take  our  advice  he  will  tie 
his  $1,000  up  in  some  safe  place  where 
he  can  touch  nothing  but  the  interest, 
and  then  go  and  work  on  some  good 
fruit  farm  as  a  laborer.  Then  he  can 
tell  whether  his  ambition  to  grow  fruit 
can  stand  the  labor  required  to  learn 
the  business.  Do  not  under  any  con¬ 
sideration  invest  the  money  with  stock¬ 
selling  fruit  companies  or  in  partnership 
with  a  fruit  grower.  Wait  until  you 
have  tried  the  business  as  a  laborer. 
You  will  find  many  benevolent  people 
who  are  quite  ready  to  take  your  money 
and  show  you  how.  Let  them  alone. 
About  all  the  crops  you  can  pick  in 
that  way  will  -be  a  good-sized  and  very 
sour  lemon.  Bboks  and  papers  will  help 
you  and  so  may  in  a  short  course  at  an 
agricultural  college  later,  but  first  of  all 
our  advice  is  to  find  some  good  fruit 
farm  where  you  can  work  at  fair  wages 
and  learn  the  trade  from  the  bottom. 

Windows  in  Herthouse  Roof. 

In  a  henhouse  I  have  had  glass  windows 
in  front.  I  have  just  put  some  thin  can¬ 
vas  screens  in  place  of  part  of  the  windows. 
This  darkens  the  house  quite  a  lot.  When 
I  build  my  next  house  what  will  be  the 
objection  to  putting  a  roof  window  over 
each  pen,  if  I  have  a  chance  to  raise  these 
windows  on  hinges  so  as  to  let  out  the 
extra  heat  when  the  sun  shines? 

Berlin,  Mass.  m.  s.  w. 

The  objection  to  glass  is  that  it  draws 
the  heat  in  the  day  time  and  passes  it 
off  quickly  at  night.  But  canvas  is  all 
wrong,  as  it  shuts  out  the  light.  Strong 
unbleached  muslin  that  can  be  bought 
at  six  to  seven  cents  a  yard  is  the  best 
material  for  curtains,  as  it  will  let  in 
nearly  as  much  light  as  glass,  is  equally 
warm,  and  gives  almost  perfect  ventila¬ 
tion.  We  still  like- one  glass  window  in 
each  pen,  as  it  is  the  only  way  we  can 
have  sunlight  on  stormy  days.  But  the 
roof  window  is  not  the  best  way  to  use 
what  little  glass  is  necessary,  as  it  is  no 
good  on  these  stormy  Winter  days,  the 
first  inch  of  snow  shutting  out  all  light. 
Heat  passes  off  through  glass  by  contact, 
and  a  window  in  the  roof  on  a  cold  night 
would  chill  a  room  quicker  than  a  cake 
of  ice  on  the  floor.  floyd  q.  white. 


"MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5'Ax 
7’dj-in. — indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  “Advantages  of  Silo,”  25  pages; 
“Silos:  How  to  Build,” 76pp ;  “Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos.”  10  pp;  “Silage  Crops,” 
16  pp;  “How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp: 
‘•How  to  Feed  Si '.age, ”  22  pp;  “Feeder's  Guide, 
ete.,5Gpp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  10c,  coin  or  stamps,, 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO* 

Salem,  Ohio 


SILO  BOOK  FREE 

Tdls  profits  silos  make — tells  what  a  I-ansine  means^ 
to  you.  Shows  just  the  silo  to  meet  your  needs — 
tell,  why  youcan'tafford  t  get  along  without  one. 


Lansing  Silosf 

Best  lumber;  best  construction;  pos¬ 
itively  air-tight.  All-Steel  Hoops  with 
Draw  Lugs,  and  Continuous  Doorway 
with  Ladder  Front.  Wiitc  for  our  book. 
Read  what  Experiment  Stations  and  tnany^ 
Lansing  owners  say.  Write  Now. 
SEVERANCE  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  321  Lansing,  Mich. 


SU-OS1 

,  olV*v 


the  ROSS  SILO 


Tho  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  witn  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  oqual  to  June 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itsolf  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  givos  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agonts  wanted. 

The  E.  W.  ltoss  Co.(Est,1850) 
Box  13  SPRIH AFIELD.  OHIO 


NEW  -  YORKER 


SWIFT'S— A  SUPERIOR  CLASS  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

“Having  used  Swift’s  High-Grade  -‘Animal  Brand  ’  of  Fertilizer,  300  lbs. 
per  acre  on  a  five  acre  piece  of  ensilage  corn  the  past  season,  must  say,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  being  a  very  dry  season,  I  harvested  the  biggest  crop  of  corn  per  acre 
/ ever  raised.  It  was  immense,  thick  and  well  eared,  averaging  fully  12  feet  high, 
after  several  hard  frosts.  I  managed  to  get  it  nearly  all  into  a  57  ton  silo  during 
two  weeks  settling  before  it  froze  or  it  would  doubtless  have  required  a  great  deal 
more  room.  Have  also  used  your  fertilizers  on  potatoes  and  other  crops  with 
splendid  results. 

“  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  give  this  testimonial  having  used  Swift’s  Animal 
Fertilizers  for  several  years,  and  can  say  I  believe  them  superior  to  any  other 
class  of  fertilizers  on  the  market,  being  Animal  Blood.  Meat  and  Bone,  they  fur¬ 
nish  a  large  amount  of  concentrated  organic  matter  for  humus,  which  greatly  aids 
in  absorbing  and  holding  moisture,  thus  hastening  dissolution  of  all  soil  elements 
for  plant  life. 

“/  would  recommend  all  up-to-date .  progressive  farmers  to  try  Swift's  Animal 
Fertilizers  and  learn  of  their  real  merits  and  threat  value." 

Nov.  16,  1909.  HENRY  W.  RUSSELL,  Harrisburg,  Vt. 

See  local  agents  or  send  for  priees.  Our  terms  are  easy  and  our  prices  right. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co.ASc£‘uTics^iau40  No.  Market  St.,  Boston. 

A  handy  booklet  of  useful  information  Sent  Free. 


Potash  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  increase 
in  your  bank  account.  It  is  like  money  put  into  a 
successful  manufacturing  plant.  It  pays  dividends. 

Potash  produces  more  and  better  crops, 
and  the  difference  between  a  good  bank  balance 
and  none  at  all,  frequently  is — Potash 

Potash  Pays 

Potash  isn’t  all  there  is  to  fertilizing,  but 
it  is  so  essential  that  you  must  consider  it. 

Urge  your  fertilizer  dealer  to  carry 
Potash  Salts  in  stock.  He  will  have 
no  trouble  in  buying  them  if  he  will 
write  to  us  about  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
Continental  Building  Baltimore,  Md. 


Use 
100  to 
200  pounds 
of  Potash  per 
acre  on  swamp 
land. 


✓ 


SILOS) 


The  kind  "Uncle  Sam"  usee.  Also  used  by  the  8tates 

of  Vermont,  Massac husetta,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and 
others.  Further  proof  of  their  superiority  contained 
in  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it.  Also  cutting  machinery. 


HflRDERMFG^^BaUUCoBLtSKiLi^JLx 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  HU  BloJn  St.,  Linesville.  Pft> 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 
and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders. 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

138  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


AGENTS— $33.30  A  WEEK 

Whvnot'make  it? 
Jack  Wood  did 
it !  He  writes— 
“  Hurry  up  100 
more — sold  first 
lot  in  2  days— 
best  sellerl  ever 
saw.”  Hundreds 
ol  agonts  coining 
money  —  So. 60 
worth  of  tools  for 
tho  price  of  one  A  Wonderful  invention— drop  forged 
from  finest  steel.  Nickel  FI ated  all  over.  Astonishing 
low  prlco  to  agonts— 1,200  ordered  by  one  man.  Get  our 

Srand  confidential  proposition  quick.  Sainplo  free— 
on’t  delay— experience  not  needed— write  at  once. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2B65  Wayno  St.,  DAYTON,  OtllO 


PURE  LIME  SCREENINGS  JSSUS 

lime,  ear  lots  only,  for  $5  00  per  ton  in  bulk  1.  o.  b, 
cars  at  any  point  between  Buffalo  and  New  York, 
on  the  main  lines  of  the  X.  Y.  Central,  Erie,  1>.  L. 
&  W..  Penna..  Lehigh.  <).  and  <\  R.  R.  of  X.  J. 
Address  J.  W.  BALLARI)  CD.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


LABEL 
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DANAS  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 


C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.H- 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 

- 

30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising? 


You  can’t  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  on  gasoline  much 
longer.  Price  of  gasoline  going  sky  high.  Oil  Companies  have 
sounded  the  warning.  Kerosene  is  the  future  fuel  an*!  is  now 
6c  to  lOca  gallou  cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  Amazing  “Detroit” 
is  tho  only  engine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (coal oil) 
perfectly.  Runs  on  gasoline,  too, 
better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat¬ 
ent.  Only  3  moving  parts.  Comes 
complete  ready  to  run.  We  will 
send  a  “Detroit”  on  free  trial  to 
provo  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed  grinders, 
washing  machines,  i?i!o  tillers  and 
electric  lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  does 
not  meet  ory  claim  that  we 
have  made  for  it.  Don’t  buy  till 
you  get  our  free  catalog.  2  to  24 
h.  p.  in  stock.  Prices  $29.50  up. 
Special  demonstrator  agency 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  in  each 
community.  2000  satisfied  users. 
Wo  havoa  stack  of  testimonials. 
Write  quick.  (20) 

The  Amazing  “DETROIT” 


Detroit  Engine  Work*.  143  Bellevue  Are.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Please  collect  a  bill  of  $22.20  for  me 
from  Mr.  Philip  Davison,  48  Leverett  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  It  is  for  two  cases  of  eggs 
Bent  him  in  June  last.  p.  w. 

Maine. 

We  can  do  nothing  with  Mr.  Davison. 
He  does  not  even  reply  to  a  letter.  His 
card  says  he  is  an  interpreter  in  five 
languages.  He  evidently  knows  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  getting  goods  that  he  refuses 
to  pay  for.  Keep  a  list  of  dead  beats. 

Kant  Brothers,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  Whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  pure  food  market. 

A  subscriber  complains  that  he  sent 
them  29  baskets  of  peaches  on  October 
21,  1909.  He  sends  an  affidavit  that  the 
peaches  were  sound,  and  in  first-class 
condition  when  shipped ;  but  they  charge 
off  4^4  baskets  as  specked  and  rotten. 
We  have  asked  them  for  an  explanation, 
and  bill  so  that  we  could  make  claim 
against  the  express  company,  but  they  re¬ 
fuse  any  consideration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  peaches  were  sold  at  75  cents 
per  basket  at  the  shipper’s  station,  and  if 
any  damage  occurred  in  shipment,  it  was 
Kant  Brothers’  business  to  look  to  the 
express  company  for  redress.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  account 
is  collectible  in  the  courts.  We  have 
no  evidence  of  damage. 

Florida  shippers  of  pineapples  have 
been  having  a  hard  time  with  Chicago 
consignments.  On  January  27,  Schrader 
&  Williams,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  wrote 
shippers  that  they  were  selling  at  $3  per 
crate  with  strong  market.  They  are  for¬ 
warding  agents  of  the  Florida  Shippers 
Despatch  with  which  C.  H.  Weaver  S' 
Co.,  are  connected.  This  house  writes 
about  the  same  time  in  answer  to  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  shipper  that  the  market  is 
overstocked  and  that  they  are  hauling 
the  fruit  to  the  dumps.  They  returned 
one  shipper  about  50  cents  net.  The 
Florida  Shippers  Despatch  Co.  would 
need  a  censor  for  its  members  who 
quote  advance  prices,  or  an  auditor  for 
the  members  who  receive  the  shipments. 

I  have  a  bill  of  $50.25  for  lumber  and 
boarding  of  mule  against  Majestic  Coal 
Co.  ,T.  Chester  Stauffer  was  superin¬ 
tendent.  J.  L.  Mitchell,  Arcade  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  interested,  and  also 
W.  A.  Guthrie  of  Indiana. 

Leechburg,  Pa.  Jonathan  stoop. 

We  sent  this  bill  nearly  a  year  ago  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  We 
had  a  reply  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Courtright, 
promising  to  look  it  up.  To  our  next  let¬ 
ter  he  referred  to  J.  Chester  Stauffer, 
who  was,  he  said,  in  the  South.  To  the 
following  letter  he  referred  us  to  W.  A*. 
Guthrie,  who  was,  he  said,  in  Indiana. 
To  our  next  reminder,  he  said  the  men 
familiar  with  it  were  on  vacation,  but  he 
would  attend  to  it  personally  in  10  days. 
Two  months  later,  he  referred  us  to  both 
J.  Chester  Stauffer  in  the  South,  and 
W.  A.  Guthrie,  Indiana,  Pa.  We  heard 
nothing  more  for  six  weeks,  when  we 
wrote  them  again  and  got  no  reply  what¬ 
ever.  We  don’t  know  whether  the  Ma¬ 
jestic  Coal  Co.  is  responsible  or  not.  We 
do  know  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  this 
creditor,  however  successful  it  may  be  in 
jollying  us  along  and  avoiding  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  account.  If  Messrs.  Mit¬ 
chell.  Courtright  and  Stauffer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  South,  and  Indiana,  Pa., 
would  pay  this  bill  or  give  some  reason 
for  not.  doing,  so,  we  would  be  under 
everlasting  obligation  to  them.  We  would 
thank  their  friends  to  remind  them  of 
their  obligation  to  this  farmer. 

In  November  we  thought  of  ordering 
three  cows  from  Stillwater.  N.  Y.,  and 
telephoned  our  local  freight  office  for  rates ; 
they  said  they  would  get  them  from  New 
Haven,  and  after  ’phoning  back  and  forth 
for  a  week,  they  told  us  $12  or  $15  for 
the  three.  On  that  we  ordered.  When  the 
three  cows  came  there  was  no  bill  with 
them  and  a  clerk  told  me  to  take  the  cows, 
which  I  did  and  a  few  days  after  re¬ 
ceived  the  enclosed  cards.  I  called  the 
agent  on  ’phone  and  he  now  claims  that  if 
they  made  a  rate  of  $12  or  $15  it  was  for 
one  cow.  (If  so,  the  cows  ought  to  have 
come  in  a  Wagner  sleeper.)  Now  we  can’t 
afford  to  pay  $23.55.  a.  s.  d. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  thrashed  this  out  with  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  They  claim 
that  the  rates  charged  were  the  regular 
schedule  of  rates,  and  that  it  would  be 
unlawful  for  them  to  make  any  other 
charge  or  any  rebate.  The  local  agent 
claims  he  never  made  the  erroneous 
rates.  Small  chance  a  farmer  has  be¬ 
tween  the  agent,  the  railroad  company 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  regulations 
as  now  fixed.  Railroads  are  going  into 
the  farming  business  to  show  farmers 
how  to  grow  more  to  the  acre.  Every¬ 
body  is  willing  to  educate  the  farmer  to 
grow  more  to  the  acre.  This  will  double 
the  returns  to  the  railroads ;  but  how 
much  will  it  increase  the  returns  to  the 
farmer?  We  would  like  to  see  some  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  help  the  farmers  to  a 
square  deal  in  some  of  these  transac¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  the  railroad  farms  will 
give  us  a  few  demonstrations  on  this  line. 
If  so,  we  will  make  them  a  standing  offer 
of  $10  a  column  for  the  story. 


The  Pinar  Del  Rio  Co.,  Cuba.  Land 
scheme. 

This  is  no  better  than  the  Florida  land 
schemes.  Leave  them  all  alone. 

James  P.  Marley,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  410 
Tremont  avenue,  New  York  City. 

He  has  recently  given  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  covering  the  fixtures  and  goods  in 
his  store  to  secure  $400  indebtedness. 
Cash  with  order  is  advised. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  about  the  Em¬ 
pire  Automobile  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
They  are  teaching  the  automobile  business 
by  mail.*  I  asked  for  information  and 
sample  lesson.  I  have  received  four  let¬ 
ters  and  they  charge  $20  a  course.  To-day 
I  got  another  I  letter  saying  I  could  get 
the  whole  course  for  half  the  cost.  Is  it 
reliable?  m.  e. 

New  York. 

No  one  can  learn  to  run  an  automo¬ 
bile  by  mail.  The  concern  has  no  rating 
and  the  proposition  sounds  faky. 

I  received  a  check  from  the  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducers  Co.,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  to-day.  I 
thank  you  for  the  interest  that  you  have 
taken  in  the  matter,  for  I  do  not  think 
that  I  would  have  heard  from  them. 

New  York.  w.  w.  M. 

We  are  receiving  a  great  many  com¬ 
plaints  from  shippers  to  this  concern, 
about  failure  to  get  returns,  but  we  have 
made  several  collections.  Last  year  every 
shipment  to  them  seemed  to  have  re¬ 
turns  for  broken  eggs,  but  since  we  re¬ 
ported  it,  the  eggs  seem  to  carry  better. 

I  received  your  letter  with  check  of  $25.01 
from  the  commission  merchant  for  cran¬ 
berries  shipped  three  months  ago.  I  would 
gladly  pay  you  for  collecting  this  for  me. 

New  Jersey.  g.  g.  s. 

This  was  a  peculiar  case.  It  seems  a 
third  party  claimed  an  interest  in  some 
of  the  berries,  as  part  of  them  were 
picked  on  his  grounds,  and  he  got  the 
returns  for  all  of  them,  though  the 
shipment  had  been  made  by  G.  G.  S.  in 
his  own  name,  and  a  part  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  had  no  connection  with  the  man 
who  got  the  returns.  We  insisted  that 
the  returns  to  the  third  party  were  no 
.concern  of  ours;  but  that  the  merchant 
owed  the  shipper  for  the  berries.  This 
was  admitted  finally,  and  the  account 
was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  But  the  shipper  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  adjustment  through  his 
correspondence. 

I  scud  you  the  letter  that  S.  J.  Connelly 
has  sent  mo  with  the  returned  money  due 
me.  It  is  with  thanks  to  you  for  helping 
me  to  get  this  money  back.  s.  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  for  the  return  of  remittance 
where  the  goods  could  not  be  sent. 
Later  information  is  that  this  party  is 
honest  but  temporarily  embarrassed  fi¬ 
nancially.  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  dis¬ 
position  to  be  severe  in  such  a  case. 
But,  of  course,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
not  returning  remittances  when  orders 
cannot  be  filled. 

Last  Fall  I  sent  three  gallons  of  evapo¬ 
rated  sweet  corn  from  Cadiz.  Ohio,  to  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  We  sell  (he  corn  f.  o.  b.  cars 
here  at  $1.20  per  gallon,  making  the  cost 
$3.60.  The  three  gallons  of  corn,  with  a 
light  box  weighed  not  over  20  pounds,  and 
the  express  charges  were  $3.75,  or  15  cents 
more  than  we  get  for  Ihe  corn.  No  wonder 
the  express  companies  fight  parcels  post. 

Ohio.  h.  c. 

It  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  express 
companies  fight  parcels  post.  The  won¬ 
der  is  that  farmers  should  go  on  year 
after  year  electing  representatives  of 
the  express  companies  to  positions  which 
enable .  them  to  defeat  any  effort  for  par¬ 
cels  post.  It  was  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  who  put  Thomas  Collier 
Platt  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  express  companies  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

I  was  induced  to  buy  stock  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Seed  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.,  under 
promises  that  I  could  get  my  money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  They  promised  big  divi¬ 
dends.  but  I  never  got  any  dividends,  and 
cannot  get  my  money  back.  I  sent  them 
$30  in  all.  I  wish  you  would  get  it,  and 
pay  for  30  years  for  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er.  f.  a.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

W.  A.  Tillinghast  is  or  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent*  of  this  company.  His  name  has  been 
in  this  column  before — years  ago.  But 
he  came  here  and  promised  to  keep  out 
of  fake  schemes,  and  under  that  promise 
we  told  him  we  would  try  to  forget  his 
old  tricks.  But  this  confirms  our  previous 
experience ;  that  once  a  faker  always  a 
faker.  Of  course,  selling  such  stock  is 
nothing  but  legalized  robbery.  But  you 
might  as  well  try  to  grow  turnips  on.  a 
3arn  floor  as  to  try  to  collect  money  from 
schemers  of  this  class. 

If  T  had  known  your  paper  six  months 
ago.  it  would  have  saved  myself  and  a 
neighbor  about  $20  that  we  sent  Leonard 
Darbyshire,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  a.  t.  m. 

Georgia. 

The  amount  of  money  that  people  are 
throwing  away  on  fake  schemes  is  really 
astonishing.  We  are  doing  what  we  can 
to  stop  it ;  but  each  reader  could  help 
greatly  by  telling  neighbors  and  friends 
to  leave  such  schemes  alone.  Help  us 
stop  this  robbery  of  comparatively  poor 
people  who  can  ill  afford  to  suffer  the 
loss.  j.  j.  d. 


$1^,55  Bu,s  Bes* 

(  140-Egg 


Incubator 

Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
regulating.  Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Brooder,  S4.50.  Ordered  together, 
111. 50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma¬ 
chines  at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Bex  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Hatch  With  the  Least 
Gost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

_  _  _  _  Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  it  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyotherinenbator,  regardless  ot  price, 
send  it  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.50.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers.  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  170- page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept,X3l,  Cleveland,  O. 

125  Egg  Incubator  (111 
and  Brooder  ^  ufiU 

'If  ordered  together  we  '  ’ 
send  both  for  #10 
_  Freight  paid  east  of  Rock- 
"Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 

Free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  103*  Racine,  Wis. 


ies. 


HERE’S  CERTAINTY 

For  beginner,  old-timer — every¬ 
body.  Don’t  guess  or  experiment 
—don’t  have  mishaps.  The  16- 
year-old 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

make  you  sure.  Thousands  have* 
proved  them  the  world’s  greatest.  Booklet  on  “Proper, 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys,  10c.  I 
60c  Poultry  paper  1  year.  26c.  Catalog  free. 

Be^loineHncubato^COj^SQZm^Sty^De^JoineSjLwy 


90%  Hatches  1 


from  the  Cyphers — in  every  country  and  cli¬ 
mate — for  old-timers  and  beginners-  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders  are  non-moisture;  self-rcgu- 
latlng;  self-ventilating.  Write  for  160-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co*,  Department  38 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Boston,  Mass.; Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL 


MAlUir  ON  A  POSTAL 
IM  A  IVI  L.  BRINGS  THIS  FINE 

Tells  how  hundreds  are 
succeeding:  —  how  they 
get  big-  hatches  —  how 
they  raise  big  flocks— 
how  they  started  on  less 
than  $15  capital  and  no 
experience  —  how  they 
were  successful  from  the 
start.  Tells  all  about 
most  improved  incubators  and 
brooders.  Just  the  book  for  beginners.  Write  for  it  today. 
AMERICAN  BROODER  CO.*  Boa  64  Racine*  Wis. 


Poultry 

BOOK 

FREE 


TO  SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
_  CATALOGUE 

We  Will  Save  You  Money 

Grit,  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chicks,  etc.  W  rite 
today.  THE  UNITED  CO..  2G-B  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


EYSTONE  FOODS 


Kl 

are  demanded  and  used  by  successful 
poultrymen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don.’t  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est,  1814 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  Wyckoff  and  Van  Dresser  strain. 
Celebrated  for  heavy  egg  production.  Eggs  $1  per 
15,  $5  per  100.  Geo.  Lundgreen,  Wyoming,  Del. 

0  D  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY.-HatchingEggs 

0*  Ui  from  carefully  selected  birds  only,  now 
offered  by  the  PICKERING  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Chester  Springs,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  $0  per  100. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  Cockerels 
at  $3  and  $5.  Baby  Chicks  hatched  at  $20  per  100. 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100 :  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13;  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass 

U.  S.  DEPT,  of  AGRICULTURE 

acknowledges  that,  gallon  for  gallon,  AVENARIUS 
OARBOLINEUM  is  by  far  the  most  concentrated 
wood  preserving  paint  known.  A  heavy  nnt  brown 
paint  stain  applied  with  a  brush,  spray  or  by  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  timber.  It  is  also  the 
MOST  RADICAL  REMEDY  AGAINST  ALL  VERMIN 

BULLETIN  33  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
CARB0LINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 
181  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


March  12, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  KK 

AND  the  lead.  We  are 

PEKIN  DUCKS  ^  b  t°laying 

*  *  U  O  strain  of  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$6.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100,  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Hose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Hocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plantin  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu- 
batorCo.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos,  30  flue  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls.  gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators,  poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
foreacli  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheems,  Pa. 


BLACK  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

$1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15;  1st  and  3d  on  cockerel: 
2d  and  3d  on  pen;  2d  on  pullet.  Imperial  Pekin 
duck  eggs,  $3.00  per  15;  1st  on  drake,  1st  on  duck. 
At  Huntington  Poultry  Association,  1910. 

_ W.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS. 

(Kellarstrasse  Strain.)  Pen  contains  1st  Cockerel 
and  1st  Hen  at  Huntington  Show-  $3  00  per  15. 
Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $2.00  per  15  eggs. 

FRED.  H.  KOSTER,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington  Eggs, 

Ten  Cents  Each.  Prize  winners— Baltimore,  Ha¬ 
gerstown.  Washington.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A.  J.  8TREETT,  Forest  Hill,  Maryland. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

0.  H.  ZIMMEll,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  Kt-andde 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
;  Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  From  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— S2  per  15,  S3.75  per  30  S5 
per  45,  S10  per  100. 

ROUEN  DUCKS— Big  ones,  great  laying  strain— SI. 50  per  15 
S3  per  30,  $5  per  BO,  $7  per  100. 

CLARK  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.  J. 

— Eggs  from  our 
famous  strains 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leg'horns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS — Rhode  Island  Reds,  both 
combs:  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  single 
comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns;  eggs,  15,  $1.50; 
100,  $7.00.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  eggs,  35,  $2  00- 
100,  $10.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT.  Riverdale,  N.  J.' 

BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Exhibition 
and  utility  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  ONONTA 
FARM,  Prince’s  Bay,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

R  fl fl fl  —Standard  Bred  for  Eggs- White  and 
<JUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICK,  10c.  each.  Single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock; 
can  furnish  in  any  number.  Distance  no  objec¬ 
tion;  circular  free.  Address  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

H0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY— Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


ALTON  FARM. 


i 


EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  20  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  E.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

Kean’s  White  Wyandottes  Ss  'iv.”'; 

matings.  Write  for  descriptive  literature, 

E.  F RANKIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

EXHIBITION  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  S3  8  S5  per  setting, 

from  stock  which  won  following  prizes:  1st  on 
Pens,  1st  &  2d  on  Pullets,  3d  on  Cockerel,  2d  on  Cock 
and  live  Specials  at  Huntington  Poultry  Show. 
IRVING  E.  BRUSH,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — business 
fowls  bred  along  standard  lines.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  13.  Write  for  prices  of  larger  lots. 

L.  W.  DRAPER,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

BUFF,  TVh.  Leghorns,  eggs  76c.  per  16,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  K.  I. 

lied,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs.  90<\  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

•  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

WD  RnPFQ- Bred  for  laying  March  Pul- 
i  I  i  LlUulVO  lets,  $2.50.  Vig.  Cockerels, 
$3.50;  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per  100.  QUAKER 
HILL  NURSERIES.  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Plymouth  RocksioVEJrSr 

hundred.  *  A.  L.  KUNKEL,  Lisburn,  Pa. 


0  E  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
0  J  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Write  To  Us  And  Get  Acquainted 

With  What  We  Have  to  Offer 


A  letter  or  postal — either  one 
then  we’ll  send  you  our 

literature  and  valuable  information  on  raising  poultry  to  make  money. 

Racine  Incubators  turn  healthy  eggs  into  healthy  chicks  every  time — and 
give  the  highest  percentage  of  hatches.  They  are  sure— safe— and  simple- 
made  to  last  a  lifetime— sold  at  prices  lower  than  anybody  else  will  quote  you  for  the 
same  quality— and  they  make  money  for  you  right  from  the  jump  and  give  everlasting 
satisfaction.  Write  and  get  our  proposition— our  literature  is  free.  Free  Trial  plan- 
best  ever  offered.  Don’t  delay— Write  for  full  information  today. 

RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY,  Box  87.  Racine,  Wis. 
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MARKETS 


Pr!ces  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
March  4.  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  ‘ ‘Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


W  holesaie 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .33  © 

.34 

.35fa> 

.37 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .29  @ 

.30 

32© 

.34 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .23  @ 

.26 

24® 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .31  © 

.32 

.33® 

.35 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .23  @ 

.25 

.25® 

.28 

Factory . 

.  .22  @ 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . . . . . 

,.  .21  @ 

.23 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange 

price  $1.81 

per 

49-quart  can,  ncttuig  394  cents  to 

shippers  in  the 26-cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

. qt- 

.09® 

12 

CHEESE 

Full  Oreatn,  best . 

.  .18  (& 

.18 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .12  © 

.15 

.16© 

.18 

Skims . 

.98 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancv  While,  do* . 

.  23  © 

.25 

.28® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .21  0b 

.92 

.24© 

.26 

M;xeti  Colors,  best  . . 

..  .22  © 

9  ; 

.24© 

.27 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .20  © 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu .  2.90  ©  2.95  qt. 

Medium . . 2.10  ©2.40 

Pea . 2.10  @  2.40  qt. 

Red  Kidney .  2.a0  ©  3.15 

White  Kidney .  3.00  ®  3.45 

Yellow  Eye . 3.10  ©  3.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 33  @  .34 

Common  to  Good . 25  @  .30 

German.  New  Crop . 68  @  .72 

DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

■  ’•0 

©  11 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 
Sun  Dried . 

.06 

@  .09 

.04 

@  .07 

Chops,  100  tbs . 

1.75 

©  1.85 

(’berries . 

.16 

©  .18 

Raspberries . 

.22 

@  .22bj 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

@  .15 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  liubb’n.  bbl... 

2.00 

@  3.00 

Ren  Davis . 

3.00 

©  3.50 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

®  4.25 

Spitz . 

2.00 

@  4.25 

Spy . 

2.00 

©  4.00 

King . 

©  4.50 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

®  4.25 

Greening . 

2.25 

©  5.00 

Jonathan . 

©  4.50 

Russet . 

,  2.00 

®  2.75 

Western,  box . 

Cranberries, 

2.00 

(d  4.00 

Cape  Cod.  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

New  Jersey . 

4. 00 

@  4.50 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.. 

.30 

fa)  .75 

.15 


.15 


.16 

.09®  .13 


.22®  .26 
.25®  .26 


Green  Crop  for  Hay;  Fertilizer  Mixture. 

What  kind  of  green  crop  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  on  somewhat  low  clay  soil,  to  be  cut 
for  hay?  I  had  corn  on  it  the  last  two 
years.  What  chemicals  should  be  mixed 
with  a  mixture  of  half  chicken  manure 
and  half  horse  manure,  and  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  for  corn  on  old  sod  ground? 

Rahway,  N.  J.  w.  b. 

We  should  use  oats  and  peas,  as  often 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  follow  with 
fodder  corn  seeded  with  rye.  A  mixture 
of  three  parts  line  ground  bone  and  one 
of  muriate  of  potash  scattered  along  the 
hills  or  drills  of  corn  will  go  well  with  the 
manure. 

Cow-Horn  Turnips  in  Tennessee. 

Will  Cow-horn  turnips  grow  as  far  south 
as  Tennessee?  If  so,  are  they  valuable  for 
fertilizer  or  for  feed  or  both,  how  to  sow 
and  how  to  handle  them?  Would  they  do 
well  sown  with  Crimson  clover  about  the 
1st  of  August?  T.  g.  N. 

Bristol,  Tenn. 

The  Cow-horn  will  grow  where  other 
turnips  do.  They  are  like  other  turnips, 
except  that  they  make  a  deep  tap  root 
like  a  parsnip.  In  loose  soil  they  work 
down  18  inches  or  more  below  the  surface. 
The  turnip  has  little  value  as  a  fertilizer. 
Unlike  clover  it  does  not  take  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  It  furnishes  vegetable  matter  and 
makes  use  of  some  forms  of  fertility  in  the 
soil  which  might  not  be  obtained  by  other 
crops.  The  deep  rooting  habit  of  the  Cow- 
horn  variety  loosens  the  soil  and  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  action  of  deep  plowing.  We 
sow  12  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  and  two 
of  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  to  the  acre  at  the 
last  cultivation  of  corn  in  early  August. 

Lime  on  Shingles. — Permit  me  to  say  to 
J.  L.  F.,  who  asks  about  the  best  roof  for  a 
barn,  that  if  he  will  use  the  best  shingles 
his  market  supplies,  and  have  them  put  on 
honestly,  he  can  add  to  their  life  two  of 
three  times  by  taking  air-slaked  lime,  and 
when  there  is  a  heavy  dew  the  night  before 
or  a  rain  that  thoroughly  soaks  the  new 
roof  generously  sprinkle  it,  beginning  at 
the  ridge,  and  the  lime  will  soak  into  the 
shingles.  It  also  prevents  moss  from  form¬ 
ing  on  them,  if  trees  hang  over  the  roof. 
To  prove  my  statement  let  him  look  at  the 
shingles  that  were  put  on  the  lower  side  of 
a  chimney  years  ago.  a.  u.  b. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  does  this  latter  prove  the 
value  of  lime?  Is  this  lime  supposed  to 
come  from  the  mortar?  We  have  thought 
the  liquids  dripping  from  the  smoke  most 
responsible  for  preserving  the  shingles. 


SILOS. 

Weedsport  Improved  Patent  Door  Front  Silo,  with 
removable,  sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  all 
practical  leatures  embodied  In  a  high  grade  silo. 
We  can  convince  a  buyer  through  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  that  our  silo  meets  expectations  of  those 
who  are  using  them.  Write  at  once  for  our 
factorr-to-farmer  prices  on  size  silo  needed.  THE 
ABRAM  WALliATH  CO.,  Box  83.  Weedsport,  N.Y. 


'T'O  those  desiring  advice  in  the  purchase  of 
■*-  farms,  their  layout  and  management,  Charles 
L.  Gold,  of  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  oilers  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  will  give  personal  inspection  of  property. 


If  You  Want  Farm  or  Summer  Home 

Write  W.  D.  HAWKIN3,  UnadlUa,  N.  Y. 


I  SELL  I’  AltMS  I  N  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Fruit,  grain 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  I>.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


0  Qfin  PROFIT  AN  AC  HE— Strawberry  grow- 
00 UU  ing  gives  big  profits.  Twenty-two  and  a 
half  acres,  one-half  mile  from  town.  $550.  Get 
our  list.  RYON  &  STEWART,  Georgetown,  Del. 


GOOD  FARMS— All  sizes;  reasonable  prices;  nearly 
all  parts  of  New  York  State.  Catalog  free. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  CO..  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


spring  and  summer  uaii  rn  rnrr 
STYLE  BOOK  and  SAMPLES  mAILtU  |KlL 

Made-to-Order 

Men’s  &  Youths’ Suits 

and  Overcoats— $10  to  $18 

Save  from  $4  to  $7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 

Cut  out  dealers’  profits. 
Our  made-to-order  $10  to 

$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Many  new  and  choice  pat¬ 
terns  to  select  from.  Fit, 
material,  workmanship 
guaranteed. 

Express  charges  prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on 
all  orders  west  of  it.  Send 
at  once  for  our  illustrated 
Style  Book  and  samples 
of  cloth,  directions  for 
self-measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Somerville  N.  J. 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  Coal  Oil’ 


Burninfr  common  korosonotho  ALADDIN  MANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed  Sells 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  got  a  lamp 
froo  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THE 
MANTLE  LAM P  CO. of  Amoriea.Deak  557 
Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.;  Waterbary,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada. 


S  HIM-  R  A  V  MANTLE  BURNERS 

■”*  Sold  at  prices  that  defy  competition; 
burns  mantle  like  gas,  making  gaslight 
from  kerosene.  Odorless,  noiseless  and 
absolutely  safe.  1 00  to  300  candle-power 
light;  burns  10  hours  on  1  quart  of  Kero¬ 
sene;  lights  like  any  lamp;  needs  no 
generating.  Burner  fits  any  screw  collar 
lamp,  including  the  Rayo.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed;  for  houses,  stores  and 
factories.  Live  agents  wanted.  Send  for 
free  particulars. 

Simplex  Gaslight  Company,  28  Park  How,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


Time  to  Invoice. 

If  you  hold  a  “Fire  Insurance  Policy”  this  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  I  have  published  a  booklet  for  the 
purpose  of  invoicing  all  "insurable  effects,”  suit¬ 
able  for  anyone  holding  an  insurance  policy.  Make 
yonr  invoice  complete  rather  than  have  it  incom¬ 
plete  after  the  fire  has  occurred.  Send  10c.  for 
sample,  which  may  be  the  means  of  securing  you 
several  hundred  dollars  in  case  of  fire. 

.1.  G,  ELLIOTT,  Creston,  Ohio. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
SWING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

STEEL  OR  WOOD. 

CHAIN  OR  SWIVEL  HUNG. 

Furnished  with  or  without 
steel  or  wood  frame.  Steel 
tops  and  Itottoms.  Metal 
bearings. 

When  open,  stanchion  is 
automatically  and  firmly  held 
in  position.  Extension  bar 
prevents  cattle  from  entering 
the  side. 

"  NEW  MODERN  ”  FEED  AND  LITTER 
CARRIERS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE. 

Write  for  circulars. 


GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFC..  25  Main  St.,  Attica,  N.  Y 

'‘Everything  for  the  Barn." 


UICK 

Quick  to  Open 
Quick  to  Close 
Quick  to  Please 
Quick  Shipments 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfgrs. 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Are  the  largest  and  most  productive 
all-round  breed  of  cattle  in  the  world. 
To  back  up  this  statement  just  read  on: 
2551  purebred  Holstein  cows  of  all  ages 
were  tested  for  butterfat  in  1908  and  1909 
by  state  experiment  stations.  They 
averaged  to  yield  13.68  pounds  of  butter 
in  7  days  from  395  pounds  of  milk,  the 
greatest  shoeing  ever  made  by  any 
breed.  Now  if  Holsteins  will  do  this, 
they  ought  to  be  the  cows  for  you. 
Remember  they  will  return 
50  per  cent  on  their  food 
investment.  Can  you  beat 
that  ? 

“ Uolsteins  are  the  most  profitable  cattle." 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets 


FARM  WANTED,  With  house.  Can  pay  $’50  down. 

balance  annually.  Send  full  description  and 
price.  W.M.LANE,  Room  324,63  Park  Row.  N.Y.C. 


Holstein-Friesian  Association 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  G.  W.  Leehorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  We  offer  young  Drakes 
weighing  7  and  8  lbs.  for  $2  and  $3  each.  Leghorn 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15:  $6  per  100;  90  per 
cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  10, 
$8  per  100:  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  No 
more  W.  Rock  eggs  to  spare  this  month.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  Correspondence  invited. 
Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

One  young  Tom.  six  Hens,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
price.  W.  T  EASTON,  Route  No.  5,  Delaware,  O. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  E«’gs, 
13,  $1.50;  26,  $2.50:  40.  $3  50;  50,  $4:  100,  $7.  Kxckl- 
Sior  Poultry  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  Jonesdale.Wis. 


R,  I.  Red  and  Silver-Laced  Wyandottes. 

A  few  pens  of  choice  stock  to  make  room  for 
breeders.  Write  at  once.  MAPLE  COVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARDS.  Jttdson  McAfee,  Mgr.,  Athens,  Pa. 


WRIGHT'S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 

Eggs,  $4.00  per  100:  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
GRANT)  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


vv  uviv  1  r Geese.  Give  age  descri 

tion  and  very  lowest  price.  W.  P.  POWELL, 
Airedele,  Md. 

PRIZE  WINNERS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting.  ROCKS. 

_ _ H.  M,  CONLEY,  Athens,  N.Y. 

Ponltrymen — Send  10c.  foroitr  19"tt  Catalog,  chork  full  ofnsefiiL 
information .  Dene  rites  ami  Illustrates  3:.  varieties.  Yon  can't 
afford  to  lie  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yanis  Marietta, l’a 


unoice  bred  bronze  lurkeys 

Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  chumbley,  Draper.  Va. 


SO  \kl  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
■  U 1  VI 1  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  » he  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per 
10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm.  Belleville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS:  SO  DO 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
yonr  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 


mCFI  FRRATFfl  Hungarian  and 

IilLlDIIAI  CU  PARTRIDGES  ANn  P 


ENGLISH 

PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swains, storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept,  lu,  Pheas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


SINGLE  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Selected  Eggs, 
$1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Cuewi.v  Maurki:.  Dublin,  Pa. 


MAPLE  ROW  FARM  AYRSHIRES-A  few  choice  young 
cows  and  young  stock  of  all  ages.  From  good 
producers.  Pi  ices  reasonable. 

F.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  YEARLING  BULL  FOR  SALE  tit  farm¬ 
ers’ price.  Born  December,  1908;  rat  her  light 
color,  from  dam  with  good  official  butter  and  milk 
record;  guaranteed  perfect  and  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  Full  description  and  pedigree  on 
request.  IRVIN  F.  WILCOX,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


DUROGS 


THE  BIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

_ _  -  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 

Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  till  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDs. 

)  Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
I  sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  111. 


PHI  I  IF  PUPQ— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS,  eligible  to  register,  with  the 
bird  sense  born  in  them. 

W.  J.  WILKIE,  K.  F.  D.  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNLIt  DUCKS,  200  Kgs  Strain,  $2.00  each.  Light 
I  Brahmas,  prize  stock,  $2  each.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakera,  N.Y 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
i  stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  oiganiza- 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SEND  US  YOUR  FURS 

Make  money  on  this  year’s  catch  by  sending  it  to  us. 

We  Pay  Highest  Prices  and  Guarantee  Satisfactory  Returns. 

Shipments  held  separate  on  request.  We  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission. 

Get  our  price  list  and  shipping  tags  now.  Let  us 
keep  you  posted.  All  sent  free  upon  request.  A 
postal  brings  them.  W rite  today. 

References:  EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK. 


STRUCK  -  CHAITIN  CO., 

Dex»t,  F,  8  K,  12th  St.,  New  York 


Dl. EASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beaus. 
Apples,  etc.  K.  K.  WOODWARD,  sue  Ur*<-iinich  St.,  X.  Y 


Egg's,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com. 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York- 


Dfllll  TRY  M  A  N  —Married ;  Cornell  training— 
rUULini  IllHIl  has  made  good  on  Eggs. 
Broilers,  Capons.  Can  take  care  of  horses,  cows. 
Prefer  to  build  up  new  or  non-paying  plant.  POUL- 
TRYMAN,  54  Beecliwood  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


WANTED— Bymarried  man,  position  foreman  on  dairy 
farm:  A1  reference;  experienced  in  handling  help. 
"Permanent,”  362  Sweeney  St.,N.  Tonawamla,  N.Y. 


PORE-BRED  POULTRY— "Pay  big  profits.”  Hatching 
Eggs— 10, 15  and  20  cents.  Prompt  shipments 
and  square  deal  our  motto.  White  and  Silver  Laced 
Wyandottes;  also  Black  Orpingtons;  prize-winning 
Cockerels  cheap.  Our  stock  tire  mortgage  lifters. 
BULL’S  EYE  HENNERY,  lronbridge,  Pa. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 
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100,000  Rolls  of  Choicest,  High  Quality,  Flint  Coated 
Gordon -Van  Tine  Roofing  Absolutely  Butchered — 

at  Such  LOW  PRICES  as  May  Never  Again  be  Known  in  the  Roofing  Business! 

Seven  Big  Warehouses 

Must  be  Cleaned  Out! 


Trainloads  Are  Going  Out  Every  Hour  of  the  Day  Containing  Orders 

m  CSnoIa  Dnll  fn  Carln^rfl  The  most  stupendous  Roofing- Sale  in  history  Is  now  under  full  head- 
TrOITl  a  3IIIglC  null  IU  d  vailUdUi  way.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Gordon-Van  Tins  Preferred 
Quality,  Flint-Coated  Roofing— the  highest  grade  of  Roofing  in  the  world— are  being  thrown  on  the  market  at  price  reductions  that 

'  —  Every  roll  is  guaranteed,  and  our  guaranty  is  backed  by  S250.000.00. 

1  ^  *-%  /v  r.  f  ♦U  A*  a  1 1  a  ••  a  a  m  A  a  a  m  ♦  la  «  a  A  *  aIaam  Va  A  a  a  A  a 


clean  house”  at  AWAY  BELOW 


mean  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  profits. 

We  bought  big  quantities  of  raw  material  at  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  can  thus 
PRESENT  PRICES  and  still  come  out  even.  That’s  all  we  expect.  You  get  the  benefit. 

Immediate  Shipment  Guaranteed  if  You  Order  from  this  Ad 

This  will  keep  freight  away  down.  Rut  you  must  order  right  away.  If  you  are  not  quite  ready  to  receive  the  Roofing  we  can  accept 
a  limited  number  of  Reservation  Orders  when  accomprmied  by  cash  and  for  shipment  within  60  days.  We  can’t  hold  off  longer  than 
this,  for  every  inch  of  space  will  be  needed  by  then.  The  Editor  of  this  paper  will  tell  you  that  you  are  perfectly  safe  in  sending 
money  this  way.  If  we  are  sold  out  when  your  order  comes  we  will  return  the  money  by  next  mail. 

We  pay  no  dealer’s  profits,  rents  and  losses. 

We  pay  no  salesmen.  Our  army  of  cus* 
tomers  send  their  orders  direct  to  us!  Our  low  prices  and  our  guaranteed  qualities 
are  the  magnet!  Our  friends  keep  the  savings  in  their  own  pockets!  Our  quick 
delivery  warehouses  in  six  cities  are  jammed  with  bright,  fresh,  flawless,  flint- 
coated  Roofing.  The  Surplus  Stock  is  being  shipped  out  in 
trainloads.  You  need  Roofing  NOW— you  get  a  Wonderful 
Bargain  NOW.  You  want  the  best— you  want  the  saving. 

You  want  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Guarantee. 


for  1-Ply  Guar¬ 
anteed  Roofing, 
108  sq. ft.  to  the  roll 
(Dealers  charge  at  least  $3.00). 
Nails,  Cement,  Instruction  Sheet 
0  FREE  IN 

CfZOJVI  EVERY  ROLL! 


We  Sell  by  Mail  Only 


STAND  on  EIJP 

three 


Order  Now  and  Make  Big  Money! 

You  can’t  make  money  easier  than  to  buy  Roofing 
during  this  Sale.  Even  if  you  order  more  than  you  need 
you  can  sell  any  that  is  left  over  at  a  good  profit,  right 
among  your  neighbors!  With  Gordon-Vau  Tine  Roofing 
you  can  put  a  Roof  on  any  Building  at  one-third  the  cost 
of  a  shingle  roof! 

You  will  find  our  Guaranteed  Roofing  on  the  great 
Sheep  Barns  of  Western  Ranches— on  the  mammoth 
Barns  and  Sheds  of  the  big  Cattle  Ranches— on 
the  fine  Barns  of  the  Dairy  Districts— on  the 
Houses,  Barns,  Tool  Houses,  Hog  Houses 
Poultry  Houses  and  other  Out-Buildings  of 
the  general  Farmer. 

This  Is  a  Quick-Action  Proposition ! 

At  the  prices  we  are  now  making  it  is  unquertionnhly  the  most 
remarkable  Value  ever  offered  to  the  Bu>er  of  Reudy  Roofing. 
The  100,000  Rolls  of  Surplus  Stock  will  soon  be  gone.  Don’t  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Great  Warehouse  Clearance  Sale! 

Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalog! 

We  sell  Millions  of  Dollars’  Worth  of  Roofing  and  Building 
Material  by  Mail,  Direct  to  Users  in  every  State.  Every  Article 
Guaranteed  for  Quality.  Safe  Delivery  and_  Satisfaction  by  the 
Biggest  Roofing  and  Millwork  Plant  in  the  World,  with  a  Paid-up 
Capital  of  S260.000.00.  The  prices  on  the  6,000  Millwork  Bargains 
Listed  in  our  Great  Catalog  will  astonish  you. 

Stop  paying  Double  Prices  to  Middlemen! 

Save  60  per  cent  of  your  Money  and  get  Guar¬ 
anteed  Quality  by  dealing  Direct  with  us. 


Money  Cannot  Buy  Better  Roofing! 

Our  Guaranteed  Roofing  protects  a  roof  from 
damage  by  Sparks  and  Cinders.  It  makes  an 
Absolutely  Leak-Proof  Roof.  It  is  not 
injured  by  extremes  of  Heat  or  Cold. 

It  is  twice  as  Durable  as  any  other 
Prepared  Roofing  on  the  market. 

It  is  easy  to  lay.  Ko  tools  but 
a  hammer.  Instruction  Sheet 
showing  how  to  apply  Free, 
in  Every  Roll  of  Roofing. 


1 


for  2 -Ply  Guar¬ 
anteed  Roofing, 
108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll 
(Dealers  charge  at  least  $3.50). 
Nails,  Cement,  Instruction  Sheet 

FREE  IN 
EVERY  ROLL 


GWItff 


Nalls  and 
Cement  In 
Every  Roll! 

BUILDING  PAPER  fe.et  price  37c 
TARRED  FELT  toaro11' 


90c 


Over  100,000  Rolls  of  Roofing:  — 
Inspected,  Packed  and  Sealed  for 
Shipment.  Nalls  and  Cement  Inside 

Any  Bankor  in  America  will  tell  yon  wo  are  absolutely 
responsible.  Wo  refer  you  to  tho  Editor  of  this  paper. 


for  3 -Ply  Guar¬ 
anteed  Roofing, 
108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll 
(Dealers  charge  at 
least  $4.50).  Nails,  Cement,  In¬ 
struction  Sheet 
FREE 

in  Every  Roll 


Jh&i&nfff 


Thousands  of  orders 
wall  quickly  clean  up 
our  Stock— then  you 
must  pay  Full  Prices! 


HURRY-UP  ORDER  BLANK  Date _ - 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  1930  Case  SI.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  enter  my  order  for  the  following  Roofing,  to  be  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse: 

• - Rolls  of  1-Ply  Roofing  at  51.25  each.  I  enclose  5 _ 

- Rolls  of  2-Ply  Roofing  at  51.50  each.  I  enclose  5- - 

Rolls  of  3-Ply  Roofing  at  51-80  each.  I  enclose  5 - 


Pin  the  Money 
to  this  Orders 


We  Guarantee 

every  roll  of  Gordon-Van 
Tine  Roofing  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  period  of  years.  The 
Roofing  is  made  of  Long- 
Fibre  Wool  Felt,  Water¬ 
proofed  with  Pure,  Nat¬ 
ural  Asphalts  and  Sur¬ 
faced  with  Flint  and 
Mica.  Color  is  slate  gray. 


Attach  money  to  this 
order  and  mail  it  in 

QUICK! 

You  may  lose  Big 
Money  if  you  waits 


_ _ _  5 _ each.  I  enclose  5 _ 

(You  can  order  Building  Paper  or  Turred  Felt  in  space  above) 
I  enclose  (Draft  or  Money  Order)  for  total  amount . 5 _ 

□  Immediate  I  I  Hold  for 

Shipment  | |  Instructions 

(Put  X  in  proper  square) 

Also  please  send  the  items  checked  below: 

□  Free  Roofing  Samples  and  Book 
□  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog 
□  Free  Lumber  Price  List 


Name 
Town  . 


Shipping  Station. 


R.F.D _ 

Mall  this  to  GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO. 

*  1930  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


The  Publisher 
of  this  Paper 
Guarantees 
You 
Against 
Loss 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  SUPPLY. 

AN  INSPECTED  DAIRY. 

What  Improvements  Will  Cost. 

About  the  first  of  April,  1909,  I  received  a  call  from 
a  dairy  inspector  for  the  Health  Department  of  New 
York  City.  This  was  my  first  experience,  but  I  had 
heard  from  my  neighbors  that  former  inspectors  had 
been  ignorant,  disagreeable,  or  both.  This  one,  how¬ 
ever,  was  very  pleasant  and  gentlemanly,  and  seemed 
to  understand  his  business.  He  looked  over  my  barn, 
and  commended  a  number  of  things  in  it.  He  said 
that,  in  order  to  have  a  safe  water  supply,  the  closet 
should  be  made  into  an  earth  closet,  and  there  should 
be  some  ventilation  in  the  barn,  besides  the  hay  chutes. 
The  closet  we  were  intending  to  change,  and  we  did 
so  at  once.  As  the  stable  was  40x90  feet,  a  little  over 
eight  feet  in  height,  I  did  not  think  that  more  ven¬ 
tilation  was  necessary,  with  only  14  head  of  stock, 
and  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  After  this  Win¬ 
ter’s  experience,  however,  I  think  that  he  was  right. 
The  weather  was  so  cold  much  of  the  time  that  I 
had  to  plug  up  the  hay 
chutes  with  hay  to  keep 
the  barn  warm  enough, 
and  this  caused  more 
dampness  in  the  base¬ 
ment  than  -there  should 
be.  While  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  was 
enough  oxygen  in  the  air, 

I  think  there  was  too 
much  moisture  and  too 
many  impurities  for  the 
best  results  with  the 
cows.  I  believe  that  a 
couple  of  muslin  curtains 
would  remedy  this  with¬ 
out  making  the  barn  very 
much  colder. 

The  inspector  spoke  of 
a  few  more  things  which 
he  said  were  recommend¬ 
ed,  but  were  not  insisted 
on.  I  questioned  him 
about  the  demands  which 
had  been  made  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  he  said 
that  they  did  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  enforce  all 
these  demands,  as  the 
milk  supply  would  drop 
off  immediately  if  this 
were  attempted.  He  then 
departed,  leaving  behind 
him  a  pleasant  impres¬ 
sion,  and  a  list  of  the 
recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Health  print¬ 
ed  on  a  piece  of  cloth, 
which  was  to  be  tacked  up  prominently  in  the  barn. 

1  hese  recommendations  make  fine  reading.  All  one 
has  to  do,  when  discouraged  by  the  diminutive  size  of 
die  current  milk  check,  and  the  magnificent  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  grain  bill,  is  to  sit  down  and  build  air 
castles.  The  foundation  for  these  air  castles  would 
be  the  sum  of  money  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations.  Of  course,  if  one  had  that  much 
money,  he  would  retire  from  farming,  and.  live  “high” 
on  the  interest,  instead  of  investing  it  in  a  losing 
proposition.  1  lie  recommendations  are  to  take  five 
or  ^en  thousand  dollars  (source  not  mentioned),  and 
build  a  certified  milk  plant.  In  this  new  plant,  one 
ls  suPposed  to  give  the  cows  a  sponge  bath  twice  a 
day,  a  1  urkish  bath  every  three  weeks,  and  see  that 


they  brush  their  teeth  every  morning,  and  gargle  with 
listerine.  One  should  spray  his  silage  with  some  per¬ 
fume,  preferably  “new  mown  hay,”  and  milk  only  in 
a  dress  suit,  the  same  to  be  cleaned  every  day.  This 
cloth  document  does  not  say  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  milk  thus  produced,  but  it  is  presumably  to  be 
mixed  with  the  diluted  manure  furnished  by  some 
other  dairymen,  in  order  to  lower  the  bacterial  count 
in  theirs. 

On  April  29  I  received  the  following  communication 
from  the  Department  of  Health: 

Dear  Sir — At  a  recent  inspection  of  your  dairy  prem¬ 
ises,  an  inspector  of  this  department  found  certain  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions,  and  reports  that  on  a  perfect  score 
of  100  your  dairy  scores  54  per  cent.  The  following 
recommendations  have  been  made  by  the  inspector : 

That  the  ceiling  be  thoroughly  swept  down,  and  kept 
free  from  hanging  straw,  dirt  and  cobwebs. 

That  the  window  panes  be  washed  and  kept  clean  at 
all  limes. 

That  the  cow  stable  be  provided  with  some  adequate 
means  of  ventilation,  either  by  a  construction  of  suffi¬ 
cient  air  chutes,  extending  from  the  room  in  which  the 
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cows  are  kept,  to  the  outside  air,  by  the  installation  of 
muslin  curtains  in  the  window  openings,  or  by  some  ap¬ 
proved  system  of  ventilation. 

That  the  interior  of  the  stable  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  either  whitewashed  or  painted  with  some  light- 
colored  paint. 

That  the  walls  and  ledges  be  thoroughly  swept  down 
and  kept  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure  or  cobwebs  at  all 
times. 

That  all  live  stock,  other  than  cows,  be  excluded  from 
the  room  in  which  the  milch  cows  are  kept.  (Calf  or  bull 
pens  may  be  allowed  in  the  same  room,  if  kept  in  the 
same  clean  and  sanitary  manner  as  the  cow  beds.) 

That  an  inspection  of  the  herd  by  a  veterinarian  be 
made,  and  a  copy  of  his  report  forwarded  to  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

That  the  long  hairs  on  the  belly,  flanks  and  udders 
be  clipped  and  kept  short  at  all  times,  to  prevent  any 


clinging  manure  and  filth  from  dropping  into  the  milk. 

That  the  udders  and  teats  of  the  cow  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  milking;  this  to  bo  done  by  a  thorough 
brushing  and  the  use  of  a  cloth  and- warm  water. 

That  the  first  few  streams  or  fore  milk  from  each  teat, 
on  account  of  its  poor  quality  and  harmful  bacteria,  be 
discarded. 

That  the  milk- pails  used  be  of  the  small-mouthed  de¬ 
sign,  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  readily  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned,  with  top  opening  -  not  to  exceed  eight 
inches  in  diameter. 

That  a  properly  constructed  milk  h*usc  be  provided, 
with  sufficient  light  and  ventilation,  floors  properly  graded 
and  water-tight  and  not  to  be  directly  connected  with 
the  cow  stable. 

That  a  supply  of  clean  water  be  provided,  to  cool  the 
milk  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  within  two  hours  after 
milking. 

That  the  privy  be  located  not  nearer  than  100  feet 
from  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  or  else  be  provided 
vs  ith  a  water-tight  box  that  can  be  readily  removed  and 
cleaned,  and  so  constructed  that  at  no  time  will  the  con¬ 
tents  overflow,  or  saturate  the  surrounding  ground. 

That  a  pure,  wholesome,  and  uncontaminated  supply 
of  water  be  provided  at  once. 

No  milk  which  has  been  produced  or  handled  on  these 
premises  will  be  permitted  to  be  brought  into  the  City 

of  New  York  unless  con¬ 
ditions  are  remedied  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time.  Any 
further  information  which 
you  desire  in  relation  to 
this  matter  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Sanitary 
Inspection,  Department  of 
Health,  Fifty-fifth  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  who  is 
to  be  notified  as  soon  as 
these  improvements  are 
completed. 

Respectfully, 

Several  illegible 
hieroglyphics, 
Secretary. 

Before  taking  this  let¬ 
ter  up  in  detail  it  will 
be  well  to  give  a  few 
words  of  explanation. 
The  barn  had  been  re¬ 
cently  raised  and  a  new 
basement  put  under  it. 
The  work  of  ceiling  it 
had  been  finished  only 
about  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  so  that  it  had 
hardly  had  time  to  get 
dirty,  especially  as  the 
cows  face  the  walls. 
There  are  13  full-length 
windows.  The  floor  is 
cement  throughout.  The 
manure  is  hauled  away 
every  day  in  the  Winter, 
and  two  or  three  times 
a  week  in  the  Summer. 
I  give  the  details  to  show 
that  if  conditions  in 
such  a  barn  are  still  unsatisfactory,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  some  dairymen  to  alter  their  barns 
sufficiently  to  suit  the  Board.  The  dairy  was 
run  in  an  economical  manner  and  was  composed  of 
good  cows,  nearly  all  of  them  giving  six  or  seven 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  milk  was  shipped  to 
New  York  in  the  Winter,  and  was  taken  to  a  cheese 
factory  in  the  Summer,  where  it  brought  a  much 
higher  price  than  at  the  shipping  station.  In  spite  of 
this  good  management,  the  income  from  the  milk  and 
calves  failed  to  equal  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor,  by 
nearly  $2  per  cow.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  am  opposed  to  sanitary  milk,  for  I  am  not,  but 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if  better  milk  is 
necessary,  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  those  who 
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receive  the  benefit.  I  further  think  that  the  require¬ 
ments  should  be  only  the  necessary  ones  and  not  a 
lot  of  things  that  no  one  will  ever  comply  with. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  letter  in  detail  and  analyze 
it.  Keeping  the  ceiling,  walls,  ledges  and  windows 
clean  at  all  times  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
chores  which  should  be  performed  anyway.  It  seems 
that  these  were  not  clean  enough  in  my  case  to  fulfil 
the  requirements,  although  the  walls  had  been  ceiled 
up  only  about  six  weeks.  Evidently  these  things 
should  be  cleaned  every  two  or  three  weeks.  If  it 
was  done  every  month,  and  a  man  could  do  it  in  a 
day,  it  would  amount  to  about  $18  per  year.  The 
whitewashing  of  a  barn  of  that  size  would  take  about 
four  days’  time  a  year  if  two  men  did  the  job  in  one 
day  with  a  sprayer,  and  it  was  done  twice  a  year. 
This  would  be  $G  for  labor  and  perhaps  one  for  lime, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  outlay  for  the  sprayer. 

The  clause  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  any  other 
live  stock  than  cows,  with  the  gracious  permission  to 
keep  calves  and  bulls  in  the  same  building  with  the 
dairy,  means  that  I  must  either  build  a  separate  build¬ 
ing  for  my  horses  or  put  a  partition  across  my  barn 
at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $.'50,  and  with  the  inconvenience 
which  it  would  always  occasion.  It  would  make  the 
end  where  the  horses  are  too  cold,  and  greatly  cut 
down  the  air  space  of  the  cows,  and  it  would  make 
it  necessary  to  open  and  shut  a  door  every  time  any¬ 
one  or  anything  went  from  one  part  of  the  barn  to  the 
other.  If  anyone  can  explain  to  me  whereby  the  milk 
which  is  milked  out  of  cows  at  one  end  of  a  93-foot 
barn  is  contaminated  by  the  presence  in  the  other 
end  of  four  horses,  I  would  be  greatly  obliged;  the 
inspector  was  unable  to  furnish  such  an  explanation. 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  who  is  to  pay  the  vet¬ 
erinary,  it  is  supposed  that  the  dairyman  is  to  stand 
the  expense,  perhaps  $2  a  year.  The  clipping  of  the 
cows  demands  an  outlay  of  $1.50  for  clippers  and  a 
certain  amount  of  time,  say  $2  per  year  for  10  cows 
if  they  are  kept  clipped.  Any  time  spent  on  cleaning 
the  cows,  more  than  is  now  so  spent,  would  entail 
extra  expense.  If  this  were  one  minute  per  cow, 
each  milking,  it  would  amount  to  $18  per  year.  In 
advising  the  dairyman  to  discard  the  fore  milk,  a 
great  point  is  made  of  the  fact  that  it  is  low  in  test. 
As  all  this  milk  is  sold  by  the  quart  or  by  weight, 
this  makes  no  difference  to  the  dairyman  or  the  re¬ 
tailer.  As  to  the  bacterial  content,  the  only  persons 
benefited  by  -a  low  count  are  the  dealer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  loss,  however,  falls  on  the  producer.  If 
only  one  pint  were  discarded  at  each  milking,  the 
amount  would  be  about  ten  dollars’  worth  in  one  year. 
Then  one  would  either  have  to  spend  about  five  min¬ 
utes’  time  at  each  milking,  to  milk  if  into  a  special 
receptacle,  or  milk  it  on  the  floor,  and  thus  pollute  the 
barn  with  sour  milk.  This  10  minutes  per  day  would 
amount  to  $9  per  year.  Covered  milk  pails  cost  $2 
apiece,  or  $8  instead  of  $1.60  as  an  initial  outlay  if 
four  are  used.  If  they  lasted  four  years  the  yearly 
outlay  would  -be  $2  instead  of  40  cents.  This  is  cash 
paid  out  aside  from  the  bother  of  milking  into  such 
pails.  A  milk  house  such  as  is  recommended  would 
probably  cost  in  material  and  labor  from  $20  to  $50, 
according  to  the  kind  built.  I  am  unable  to  see  my¬ 
self  how  the  inside  of  a  milk  house  can  be  much 
cleaner  than  outdoors,  except  in  a  city. 

As  my  milk  is  shipped  only  in  the  Winter,  I  fail 
to  see  why  ice  is  a  necessity.  As  my  milk  was  going 
to  a  cheese  factory  at  the  time  the  inspection  was  made, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Department  knew  this 
and  requires  the  ice  anyway.  This  means  an  initial 
expense  of  about  $30,  and  a  yearly  one  of  about  $10. 
As  the  alterations  in  the  privy  are  mentioned  separately 
from  the  water  supply  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this 
is  otherwise  impure,  unwholesome  or  contaminated. 
I  am  therefore  supposed  to  dig  a  new  well,  or  buy 
distilled  water  to  wash  the  milk  things  in.  As  no 
one  has  ever  had  any  diseases  caused  by  a  polluted 
water  supply  on  this  farm  during  the  last  40  or  50 
years,  that  1  have  heard  of,  I  have  my  doubts  about 
the  danger,  especially  after  the  changing  of  the  closet 
to  an  earth  one.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  burden 
of  informing  the  Department  is  thrown  on  the  dairy¬ 
man.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  desired  to  find  out 
these  things  it  is  up  to  those  who  want  to  know  to 
find  out. 

By  adding  up  the  above  items,  we  get  a  total  initial 
outlay  of  $110.50,  exclusive  of  any  new  wells.  The 
annual  expense  (mostly  in  extra  labor)  is  $78,  to 
which  should  be  added  $6.63  for  interest  on  the  new 
outlay  and  $5  for  depreciation  on  the  same.  This 
makes  the  deficit  $1 1  per  cow,  exclusive  of  the  manure, 
instead  of  $2.  If  the  manure  is  figured  at  $15  per 
cow  the  profit  would  only  be  $4  per  cow,  and  if  it  were 
figured  at  $10,  the  profit  would  disappear  and  instead 
would  appear  a  deficit. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  expense  of  chang¬ 
ing  some  of  the  old  small  dark  stables  with  wooden 
floors,  which  were  and  still  are  common  in  dairy  coun¬ 
tries,  into  sanitary  ones,  with  enough  air  space  and 


light  to  satisfy  the  requirements,  and  with  cement 
floors  throughout,  but  it  would  obviously  be  many 
hundred  dollars.  The  only  advantage  offered  the 
dairyman  in  return  for  all  these  expenses  is  the  per¬ 
mission  to  sell  the  milk  produced  to  the  companies 
which  ship  to  New  York.  Since  they  paid  less  all  last 
Summer  than  the  co-operative  creameries,  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  problematical  to  say  the  least.  The  great  bene¬ 
fits  of  shipping  to  the  city  fade  even  more  when  one 
realizes  that  there  is  no  whey  nor  skim-milk  to  be 
brought  back  from  a  station,  and  that  the  time  when 
the  prices  are  the  farthest  below  those  paid  at  cheese 
factories  is  the  very  time  when  the  most  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  am  “easy”  enough  to  think 
that  the  Board  is  going  to  try  to  enforce  all  these  regu¬ 
lations  at  once,  or  even  at  all.  The  inspectors  have 
been  coming  around  for  several  years  now,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  dairies  that  were  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  shipping  station  for  a  market,  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done.  The  milk,  however,  con¬ 
tinues  to  go  to  the  city.  The  farmer  seems  to  be  the 
only  man  who  is  to  be  bluffed  into  things,  and  in  this 
case  he  refuses  to  be  bluffed.  There  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  the  milk  supply  could  be  greatly  improved  in 
a  very  short  time  by  simply  enforcing  the  rules  that 
have  been  made,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  a 
large  force  of  inspectors  is  being  maintained.  The 
reason  that  this  is  not  done  is  a  very  simple  one :  the 
supply  would  immediately  drop  off  and  the  price  would 
rise.  The  supply  would  rise  again  as  soon  the  price 
became  remunerative,  for  many  who  are  too  far  from 
a  station  profitably  to  deliver  their  milk  there,  would 
be  attracted  by  the  higher  prices.  Also  many  who  can¬ 
not  now  afford  to  improve  their  stables  could  do  so 
if  they  were  to  receive  a  decent  price  for  their  milk. 
I  know  that  the  men  in  control  of  the  movement  to 
better  the  milk  supply  have  a  difficult  problem  before 
them  and  that  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  lights,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
lights  arc  burning  very  low.  The  only  way  to  im- 
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See  Page  341. 

prove  the  milk  supply  is  to  go  ahead  and  improve  it; 
if  better  milk  costs  more  money,  it  is  time  that  the 
Board  of  Health  looked  over  matters  seriously  and 
decided  whether  they  want  good  milk  or  cheap  milk.  If 
they  want  cheap  milk,  let  them  stop  all  this  expensive 
inspection  and  letter  writing  and  devote  the  money 
saved  to  giving  poor  children  free  certified  milk.  If 
they  decide  in  favor  of  good  milk,  let  them  send  their 
letters  stating  that  if  after  a  certain  specified  time 'cer¬ 
tain  specified  alterations  are  not  made  the  milk  will 
be  rejected.  Let  the  aim  be  to  raise  at  the  same  time 
every  score  to  a  point  above  50,  and  let  those  alone 
whose  score  is  already  above  that  point.  Then  the 
standard  could  be  raised  a  certain  number  of  points 
each  year  till  the  desired  purity  was  attained.  The 
price  and  supply  would  take  care  of  themselves. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  albert  h.  de  graff. 


THE  CANDLE  TREE. 

Concerning  the  remarkable  tree  illustrated  in  Fig.  134, 
the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  (London),  from  which  the 
illustration  is  reproduced,  says  the  tree  grows  30  to 
40  feet  high,  and  produces  from  its  stem  and  older 
branches  a  profusion  of  almost  sessile  campanulate 
flowers;  these  are  followed  by  yellowish,  cylindrical, 
smooth  points,  12  to  18  inches  long,  which  appear 
exactly  like  wax  candles,  as  the  botanical  name  im¬ 
plies.  So  close  is  this  resemblance,  that  travellers, 
seeing  the  tree  in  fruit  for  the  first  time,  are  liable 
to  be  temporarily  puzzled  as  to  whether  the  candles  of 
shops  arc  made  in  factories  or  grown  on  frees !  The 
candle-like  fruits  are  suspended  from  the  bare  stem 
and  branches  by  short,  slender  stalks ;  dangling  in  the 
air,  they  readily  give  the  impression  of  a  chandler’s 
shop.  This  impression  is  intensified  as  night  falls  and 
the  numerous  fireflies  move  among  the  fruits.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  the  inexperienced  travel¬ 
ler  should  not  infrequently  be  informed  that  the  fire¬ 
flies  perform  the  duty  of  lighting  up  these  “candles” 
when  required  by  the  denizens  of  the  jungle.  The 
fruits  are  fleshy  and  juicy,  and  have  a  peculiar  apple¬ 
like  odor.  They  are  eaten  by  certain  tribes  and  also 
by  cattle.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order 
Bignoniaceae,  to  which  our  familiar  Catalpa  and  also 
the  Trumpet  creeper  belong. 


KEEP  THE  CLOVER  AT  HOME. 

There  is  one  subject  in  agricultural  science  which 
is  rarely  touched  upon  by  our  farm  papers,  and 
that  is  the  possibility  of  actual  money  gain  to  the 
farmer  by  selling  certain  feeds  that  he  raises  and 
buying  others  to  feed  in  their  place.  Sometimes 
our  papers  advise  the  farmer  to  sell  some  of  his 
corn  and  buy  oil  meal,  etc.,  to  balance  the  rest,  but 
advice  along  this  line  is  too  rare,  and  the  reasons 
too  seldom  explained;  and  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
in  any  article  the  actual  figures  necessary  to  prove 
the  point.  The  particular  comparison  I  have  in 
mind  is  between  Timothy  and  clover  hay.  Our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  teach  us  that  the  average  farmer 
feeds  too  wide  a  ration  for  profit.  His  tendency  is 
always  to  feed  home-grown  products,  whereas  he 
might  often  make  a  trade  to  the  advantage  of  his 
soil,  his  stock  and  himself.  Let  us  now  consider 
this  Timothy-clover  problem  on  this  basis. 

1.  Advantage  to  His  Soil. — We  find  by  analysis 
that  each  ton  of  clover  hay  contains  nearly  twice 
as  much  nitrogen,  a  little  more  phosphoric  acid,  and 
over  twice  as  much  potash  as  the  same  amount  of 
Timothy.  The  actual  figures  are  as  follows : 

Fertility  value,  pounds  per  ton. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  Arid.  Potash 


Clover  hay  .  46.8  13.4  44.6 

Timothy  hay .  25.2  10. G  18.0 


Balance  in  favor  of  clover....  21.6  2.8  26.6 

Now,  what  value  shall  we  assign  to  these  amounts 
of  fertility?  I  maintain  that  the  experiment  station 
trade  values  for  1909  are  fair  values,  because  if 
the  farmer  doesn’t  have  this  fertility  he  must  buy  it, 
and  pay  these  prices  for  it,  plus  the  charges  for 
bagging,  shipping,  credit,  etc. ;  and  further,  because 
in  the  long  run  this  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  will  be  just  as  valuable  to  him  as  the  chemi¬ 
cals.  On  this  basis,  then,  the  nitrogen  is  worth  19 
cents  per  pound,  the  phosphoric  4,  and  the  potash  5. 
Figuring  on  this  basis  we  get  the  following  result: 


21.6  pounds  nitrogen  .  (S).  $  .19  $4.10 

2.8  pounds  phosphoric  acid .  <§>  .04  .11 

26.6  pounds  potash  .  @  .05  1.33 

Total  fertility  gain  for  clover .  $5.54 


This  shows  that  if  instead  of  feeding  our  Timothy 
we  sell  it  and  buy  an  equal  number  of  tons  of  clover, 
we  shall  actually  gain  $5.50  for  each  ton  so  replaced. 

2.  Advantage  to  His  Stock. — By  our  feeding 
tables  we  find  that  clover  contains  nearly  three 
times  as  much  digestible  protein  as  Timothy  and 
considerably  more  fuel  value,  while  the  percentages 
of  carbohydrates  and  fat  are  slightly  in  favor  of 
the  Timothy.  In  other  words,  the  clover  makes  a 
good  deal  narrower  ration  than  the  Timothy,  which 
is  very  desirable.  The  actual  figures  are : 


Feeding  Per  Ct.  Per  Ct.  Per  Ct.  Fuel 

Value.  Protein.  Car’hydrates.  Fat.  Value. 

Timothy  .  2.89  43.72  1.43  92,729 

Clover  .  8.15  41.70  1.36  98,460 

Clover  gains  ....  5.26  5,731 

Clover  loses  ....  2.02  .07 


Thus  we  see  that  by  the  exchange  we  lose  some  of 
our  superfluous  carbohydrates  and  fat,  while  we 
gain  5.26  per  cent,  protein  and  5.731  calories  (fuel 
value)  per  100  pounds.  On  the  ton  basis  this  equals 
105.2  pounds  protein  and  114,620  calories.  This 
amount  of  protein  would  be  enough  to  last  a  cow 
giving  IGFj  pounds  milk  per  day  for  52  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  she  would  produce  858  pounds  of 
milk.  Valuing  this  at  $1.50  per  100  pounds  it  would 
be  worth  $12.75.  Of  course  for  obvious  reasons  we 
cannot  accept  this  as  the  value  of  the  105.2  pounds 
protein.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  valuing 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  let  us  arbitrarily  assume  that  the  105.2  pounds 
protein  were  worth  $2  to  the  farmer.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  unreasonable.  We  then  see  that  the 
clover  is  actually  worth  $2  more  per  ton  as'  a  feed 
than  the  Timothy.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  makes 
$2  by  the  trade. 

3.  Advantage  to  Himself. — Under  this  heading 
both  these  elements  already  discussed  must  enter, 
together  with  the  comparative  price  of  clover  and 
'I  imothy.  This  difference  is  usually  about  $2  to  $3. 
That  is,  when  Timothy  is  worth  $15,  clover  can 
usually  be  had  for  $12.  The  clover  may  always  be 
bought  cheaper.  Now  we  are  ready  to  sum  up  the 
farmer’s  total  gain  on  the  transaction  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 


Gain  in  manure  value  .  $5.50 

Gain  in  feeding  value  .  2.00 

Gain  in  money  by  trade,  say .  2.00 

Total  gain  by  the  farmer  .  $9.50  per  ton. 


This  is  only  a  hint.  It  does  no  harm  to  figure  on 
these  things  even  if  we  do  not  follow  our  own  ad¬ 
vice.  At  least  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
where  we  ‘might  gain  if  we  only  would. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  w.  ch appel. 

R.  N.-Y. — Another  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that 
Timothy  brings  a  higher  price  as  hay  than  clover. 
While  it  is  inferior  in  food  value,  Timothy  is  the  best 
horse  hay.  We  have  heard  of  cases  where  in  dairy 
farms  a  few  acres  of  the  best  land  was  kept  in  Timothy. 
Not  a  pound  of  this  hay  was  fed,  but  it  was  all  sold 
and  the  money  used  to  buy  cotton-seed  meal  and 
grain.  This  was  fed  with  silage  and  clover.  In  this 
way  an  acre  of  Timothy  was  made  to  provide  far 
more  feed  than  the  hay  actually  contained. 
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THE  FARM  EDUCATION  PROBLEM. 

Not  a  Practical  Education. 

I  have  heard  and  read  so  much  about  the  education 
of  children  in  the  rural  districts  that  I  would  like  t.> 
give  my  views  on  the  subject,  as  I  am  much  interested 
in  school  work,  and  have  made  a  study  of  it.  We 
have  three  children  in  our  family;  the  eldest  is  a 
girl  16  years  old,  attending  the  second  year  at  our 
county  high  school,  which  is  considered  as  good  as 
the  average.  This  young  girl  is  at  the  head  of  her 
class,  and  is  the  brightest  scholar  in  school,  but  I 
feel  all  the  time  that  her  education  is  being  neglected, 
for  when  she  comes  home  she  cannot  wash  dishes 
systematically;  she  can  do  an  equation  in  algebra  or 
a  problem  in  geometry  that  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end,  but  when  it  comes  to  housework  she 
is  a  hopeless  case.  Some  say  “She  won't  make  a 
housekeeper,  anyway,”  but  I  think  differently,  for  she 
loves  the  home  and  all  the  things  in  and  about  it.  She 
simply  does  not  have  time  to  learn 
housekeeping  and  her  school  studies  too. 

The  trouble  lies  just  here — the  rural 
schools  do  not  train  the  children  for  farm 
life,  not  even  as  much  as  the  city  schools, 
for  there  they  do  teach  the  girls  to  sew 
and  cook.  The  chemistry  class  in  our 
school  is  all  right,  for  they  are  taught 
planting,  and  have  window  gardens 
where  they  can  demonstrate  in  a  small 
way.  I  have  been  in  a  good  many  rural 
districts  through  New  England,  and  find 
the  schools  all  about  the  same.  An  as¬ 
sistant  teacher  of  the  high  school  in  one 
town  was  very  highly  educated  in  all 
the  languages,  was  a  star  in  that  respect, 
but  the  most  ignorant  woman  I  ever  met 
in  regard  to  farming.  She  did  not  know 
what  a  farrow  cow  was,  and  asked  me 
if  calves  gave  milk.  And  she  taught  the 
farmers’  children ! 

The  system  is  all  wrong;  the  schools 
should  be  divided  so  there  would  be 
an  agricultural  school  supplied  with 
teachers  who  know  their  business,  where 
the  girls  would  be  taught  housekeeping, 
gardening  and  sewing,  and  the  boys 
farming;  where  they  can  learn  things 
right  to  the  point  and  not  lose  any  time 
about  it.  The  place  tor  the  country 
t  !  ildren  is  in  the  country,  where  the 
best  chances  are.  If  they  are  not  edu¬ 
cated  to  it  how  can  we  expect  them  to 
stay  ?  I  do  not  say  not  to  educate,  for 
we  get  the  very  broadest  kind  of  an 
education  in  the  agricultural  course. 

Some  say  “Let  them  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  their  parents.”  That  is  all 
right  in  many  cases  where  the  parents 
are  up-to-date  in  all  their  ideas  and 
methods,  but  there  are  too  many  back¬ 
ward  farmers.  I  do  not  believe  the  boy, 
when  he  gets  to  be  a  man,  ought  always 
to  bump  his  elbow  against  the  wall  every 
time  he  grinds  his  scythe  just  because 
his  father  and  grandfather  always  had 
the  grindstone  stand  in  that  certain 
place.  Let  us  go  ahead  instead  of  back¬ 
ward,  and  keep  the  children  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  i  oo  many  have  already  been 
graduated  from  the  high  school  and 
gone  to  the  city,  where  they  are  some¬ 
times  lucky  enough  to  get  a  position 
driving  a  coal  team.  m.  m.  w. 

New'  Hampshire. 

Revise  the  Standard  for  Teachers. 

Th 


rural  district  up  to  a  required  standard,  little  can 
be  done  toward  giving  the  rural  children  what  will 
make  them  students  in  the  larger  school  of  self- 
development. 

Better  teachers  are  required  before  an  attempt  can 
successfully  be  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
rural  pupil  in  the  “three  R’s”  and  in  matters  pertaining 
to  agriculture,  nature,  literature,  etc.  The  parents  of 
the  school  children  of  the  districts  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  think  what  was  “good  enough  for  them  is  good 
enough  for  the  children,”  and  having  no  means  of 
knowing  what  modern  educational  methods  are  do¬ 
ing  for  the  children  in  more  favored  localities  arc 
satisfied  to  let  the  buildings  and  environment  remain 
what  they  are  and  to  employ  the  teacher  who  will 
work  for  the  lowest  possible  sum. 

Now,  what  is  the  solution  of  the  problem?  One 
remedy  is  to  take  the  school  out  from  the  hands  of 
the  district  trustee  and  place  it  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Board.  But  this  would  be  the 
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lie  recent  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  on  education  for 
the  rural  districts  are  timely,  for  with¬ 
out  good,  practical  educational  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  children,  who  are  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  of  agriculturists,  there 
can  be  little  improvement  in  rural  life  and  farm 
methods.  The  schools  in  our  neighborhood  are  held 
in  one-room  buildings,  unattractive  inside  and  neg¬ 
lected  outside,  wood  heated,  which  makes  growing 
plants  impossible.  'I  hey  have  no  pictures  on  the  walls, 
no  libraries  but  a  handful  of  popular  histories  foisted 
upon  the  districts  by  school  commissioners.  The 
teachers  are  generally  young  girls,  not  qualified  for 
their  positions,  nor  can  they  supply  the  inspiration  for 
a  wider  educational  outlook,  nor  stimulate  the  chil¬ 
dren  s  interest  in  the  world  around  them  and  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  I  cannot  see  how  requiring 
these  teachers  to  add  one  more  task  (the  teaching 
of  agriculture)  to  those  already  insufficiently  per¬ 
formed,  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  scholar. 
S  i  long  as  the  schools  are  managed  by  district  trus¬ 
tees,  with  no  effort  by  the  State  to  bring  the  whole 
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destruction  of  the  principle  of  home  government. 
The  other  remedy  is  to  require  a  higher  standard  for 
the  teacher’s  certificate  in  the  rural  schools  and  the 
appointment  of  county  superintendents  to  supervise 
the  school  work,  in  place  of  the  elected  school  com¬ 
missioners,  who  consider  that  part  of  their  work 
done  when  they  pay  a  brief,  formal  visit  to  the 
school  once  a  year  Gertrude  oris  berylson. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Education  on  a  Farm. 

While  there  is  so  much  being  said  at  present  about 
farm  education,  1  think  it  would  be  well  to  advise 
our  young  men  who  wish  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
farming  to  take  a  course  on  a  good  farm.  No  doubt 
the  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  good  work.  Even 
after  taking  a  course  at  college,  I  would  still  advise 


the  practical  course.  I  was  always  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing,  but  being  raised  in  a  community  where  farming 
was  carried  on  in  a  slip-shod  sort  of  way  there  was 
not  much  of  a  chance  for  me  to  learn  much  about 
it,  although  I  read  a  great  deal.  The  most  farm 
education  I  got  was  five  months’  work  on  a  truck 
farm  in  Virginia  at  $10  per  month.  As  you  see,  the 
wages  were  small,  but  the  experience  I  got  in  those 
live  months  is  worth  many  times  the  wages.  I  not 
only  obtained  knowledge  of  gardening,  but  I  learned 
a  good  many  other  things,  which  young  men  should 
know.  Up  to  that  time  I  was  filled  with  the  wander¬ 
lust,  with  which  I  believe  most  boys  are  affected.  It 
was  then  I  began  to  sec  the  opportunities  at  home. 
If  the  dudes  and  shirkers  who  are  walking  the  streets 
and  howling  against  the  farmers  and  meat  trusts 
would  take  such  a  course,  and  then  go  in  to  business 
for  themselves,  somebody  would  stop  talking  of  boy- 
cotting.  ^  c.  F.  s. 

R.  N.-Y— Discussion  of  more  practical  school 
methods  is  not  confined  to  the  country 
alone,  but  is  receiving  much  considera¬ 
tion  in  cities  also,  where  manual  train¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  a  necessity. 

TALK  ABOUT  “GREEN  CROPS.” 

What  do  you  mean  by  plowing  under  a 
green  crop?  I  had  supposed  it  was  to  be 
taken  literally,  and  the  entire  crop  plowed 
under,  but  from  a  study  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
this  Winter  it  seems  to  mean  to  take  off  a 
crop  first  and  plow  under  what  is  left, 
at:  least  in  the  matter  of  Canada  peas  and 
clover.  n.  M>  j 

Strictly  speaking,  a  “green  crop”  or 
green  manure  means  an  entire  crop 
plowed  under  before  it  is  ripe  or  dry. 
I* or  example,  a  crop  of  clover  in  bloom 
or  peas  before  they  dried  would  be 
"green  crops.”  We  have  come,  however, 
to  call  almost  any  growth  that  is  plowed 
under  without  first  feeding  to  stock  or 
used  as  bedding  a  green  crop.  Green 
manuring  means  using  such  crops  on  the 
sod  in  place  of  stable  manure.  It  some¬ 
times  pays  to  cut  the  crop  and  cure  as 
hay  or  feed  green  to  stock.  By  doing 
this,  you  obtain  two  values — feeding  and 
manurial.  The  fat  in  butter  or  laid  up 
in  the  animal  body  has  no  manurial 
value,  since  it  does  not  contain  nitrogen, 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  An  animal 
may  take  the  fat-producing  elements  out 
of  the  fodder  or  hay  and  give  back  most 
of  the  actual  plant  food  in  the  manure. 

I  his  manure  plowed  under  with  the  sod 
would  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
\\  e  conclude  that  it  pays  best  to  cut  and 
cure  Crimson  clover  hay  and  plow  under 
the  sod,  and  to  handle  rye  in  the  same 
way.  With  some  other  crops  we  would 
plow  all  under.  There  is  no  definite  rule 
about  it,  for  it  becomes  a  matter  for 
figuring  whether  you  can  get  more  by 
feeding  the  green  growth  than  by  plow¬ 
ing  it  all  under.  There  has  been  some 
question  about  the  best  time  for  plowing 
under  these  “green  crops,’’  and  some 
damage  has  been  done  by  not  doing  the 
work  properly.  We,  therefore,  print  the 
following  excellent  advice  from  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station : 

Quite  as  Important  as  the  growth  of  I  lie 
crop  is  its  destruction.  It  must  be  turned 
under  aright,  lest  one  do  serious  damage 
to  both  soil  and  succeeding  crops.  Light 
soils  may  lie  harmed  if  a  heavy  growth 
is  turned  under  in  warm  and  moist  weather, 
in  that  it  is  liable  to  ferment  too  rapidly, 
and  cause  over-acidity.  Or,  again,  if  the 
soil  or  weather  is  over  dry,  the  mass  may 
lie  indefinitely  undecayed,  cutting  off  the 
connection  between  soil  and  subsoil,  hinder¬ 
ing  the  rise  of  capillary  water  and  loading 
h  IG.  134.  to  surface  drying.  These  dangers  are  less 

to  be  feared  on  heavy  than  on  light  soils. 
Again,  some  green  manuring  crops,  turned 
under  a  lilt  too  late  in  the  Spring,  having  got  somewhat 
mature  and  made  heavy  drafts  on  the  soil  contents  of 
moisture  and  of  available  plant  food,  leave  too  little  food 
and  drink  for  the  succeeding  crop,  which  suffers  accord¬ 
ingly,  germinating  slowly  and  growing  at  first  but  feebly. 

It  is  often  desirable  under  these  conditions,  particularly 
if  the  crop  Is  a  very  heavy  one,  to  add  lime  in  order  to 
hasten  decomposition  and  to  neutralize  acidity;  and  per¬ 
haps  to  roll  tlie  soil  after  it  is  otherwise  fitted,  the  more 
closely  to  pack  down  the  green  mass.  Sometimes  a  partial 
removal  of  heavy  tops  is  advised.  A  drag  chain  aids  in 
the  more  complete  burying  of  the  herbage.  Hence,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  crops  to  lie  turned  under  in  the  Spring 
should  be  thus  treated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
particularly  if  the  regular  crop  is  of  primary  importance 
and  the  catch  one  secondary.  Ordinarily  a  two  weeks’ 
interval  between  plowing  under  the  reseeding  is  none  too 
hxig.  Fall  green  manuring  crops  may  sometimes  lie  left 
Ull  Spring,  even  though  Winter-killed.  Their  manurial  and 
humus  making  values  are  not  seriously  lessened  and,  in 
latitudes  where  snow-clad  fields  are  less  common  than  in 
Vermont,  they  serve  to  lessen  surface  wash,  as,  indeed 
they  may  do  here  in  the  Spring  time  on  steep  slopes. 
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[If  very  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  adores*  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


BUDDING  PEACH  AND  CHERRY  SEED¬ 
LINGS. 

J.  M.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. — 1.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  hud  peach  and  cherry  trees?  I 
bought  a  bushel  of  fine  peaches  and  put 
them  up ;  the  stones  were  thrown  in  a  hole 
to  get  them  out  of  the  road.  Last  Spring 
a  lot  of  little  peach  trees  came  up,  and 
now  they  have  made  a  nice  growth.  I  am 
thinking  of  planting  a  little  peach  orchard 
around  the  house,  but  have  heard  that 
these  trees  will  not  produce  as  nice  fruit 
as  the  trees  which  produced  them  unless  I 
bud  them.  I  have  several  peach  trees  two 
years  old.  2.  I  also  have  a  few  seedling 
cherry  trees.  3.  I  have  a  ‘large  apple  tree, 
the  only  one  left  of  my  apple  orchard,  be¬ 
cause  1  had  to  cut  it  down.  The  apples 
used  to  be  all  stolen — in  fact,  the  fence  was 
always  knocked  down  to  get  them.  I  would 
like  to  move  this  tree  up  near  the  house 
if  it  can  be  done,  because  it  might  as  well 
be  dead  as  stand  where  it  is.  The  fruit 
is  all  taken,  even  when  it  is  green.  Are 
there  any  particular  rules  in  moving  a 
tree  ? 

Ans. — 1.  J.  M.  should  have  budded  his 
seedling  peaches  last  August,  but,  as  he 
did  not  do  it  at  that  time,  and  as  he 
wants  to  plant  them  into  an  orchard,  he 
can  transplant  them  early  in  Spring  of 
1910,  planting  each  seedling  where  he 
wants  it  to  remain  permanently,  and  next 
August,  1910,  bud  them  with  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  he  wants.  Many  varieties  of 
peach  will  nearly  reproduce  themselves 
from  seed.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Smock  and  Crawfords,  but  the  odds 
are  all  against  a  seedling  producing  a 
desirable  freestone  fruit,  and  in  favor 
of  a  small  clingstone ;  hence  it  is  best 
to  bud  the  seedlings  with  good  varieties 
that  do  well  in  the  vicinity  where  they 
are  to  be  grown.  The  bud  should  be 
taken  from  the  current  year’s  growth, 
while  it  is  still  in  a  growing  condition, 
so  that  the  bark  will  peel  from  the  limb ; 
when  taking  the  bud  from  it  use  a  sharp 
knife  to  cut  the  bud  from  limb.  Com¬ 
mence  about  one-fourth  inch  below  the 
eye  or  bud,  and  cut  through  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  limb  and  upward  one-half  inch 
above  the  bud ;  then  cut  across  the  bark 
and  snap  it  off  from  the  limb  free  from 
wood  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  finger 
and  thumb.  This  will  give  a  bud  with 
bark  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
Make  a  cut  as  near  the  ground  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  seedling  by  drawing  the 
knife  upward  about  one-half  inch  and 
across  this  cut;  make  a  cross  cut  or  T 
and  open  the  top  of  cut  a  little  with  the 
point  of  the  knife.  Into  this  T  insert 
the  point  of  bud,  and  push  it  down  with 
side  of  thumb  placed  against  the  leaf 
stem  of  the  bud,  until  the  upper  end  of 
the  bud  is  below  the  cross  cut  or  T ; 
then  wrap  with  raffia  two  wraps  below 
the  eye,  and  bring  the  raffia  on  up  above 
and  close  to  the  eye,  being  careful  not 
to  cover  the  eye  with  the  raffia,  and 
cover  all  the  top  of  bud,  making  sure 
that  the  cross  or  T  is  covered  and  closed, 
else  water  will  get  under  the  bud  and 
prevent  its  healing  or  forming  a  union 
with  the  stock.  In  10  or  12  days  after 
budding,  the  raffia  should  be  removed. 
The  following  Spring  cut  the  top  off  the 
seedling  close  down  to  the  bud  with  a 
sharp  knife  or  pruning  shears.  When 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring  many  suckers 
will  start  with  the  bud.  When  three  or 
four  inches  high  rub  these  suckers  off, 
and  as  more  may  appear  later  remove 
them  also,  as  they  will  rob  the  bud  of 
sap  and  hinder  its  growth.  Be  careful 
not  to  break  off  the  bud  when  removing 
the  suckers.  The  two-year-old  peach, 
if  seedlings,  can  be  budded  in  the  limbs, 
putting  at  least  two  buds  in  each  limb, 
and  budding  enough  limbs  to  form  a 
good  top.  In  every  other  way  treat 
them  as  the  buds  in  the  seedlings,  cutting 
off  the  limbs  the  following  Spring  close 
to  the  bud.  and  keep  off  all  the  suckers. 

2.  The  cherry  stocks  mentioned  I  pre¬ 
sume  are  Mazzards  or  the  common  Black 
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Heart,  and  if  not  too  large  they  can 
be  budded  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
July,  as  the  Mazzaird  is  very  apt  to  leaf 
blight  and  stop  growing  soon  after  the 
middle  of  July.  If  buds  can  be  obtained 
in  a  growing  condition,  then  bud  as  the 
peach  by  snapping  bark  from  limb  after 
the  bud  is  cut,  but  as  it  often  happens 
no  growing  wood  can  be  had  at  time  the 
budding  is  to  be  done;  then  cut  the  bud 
with  a  thin  piece  of  wood  left  in  it ; 
tie  and  treat  afterward  the  same  as  the 
peach.  If  these  cherry  seedlings  are 
three-quarters  inch  through,  and  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  then  graft 
them  early  next  Spring  by  sawing  off 
the  tops  and  inserting  two  cleft  grafts 
into  each  stem. 

3.  Apple  trees  can  be  moved  when 
quite  large,  but  if  over  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter  better  plant  young 
trees.  Dig  around  the  tree  so  as  to 
leave  all  the  roots  possible  on  it,  and 
as  much  of  the  earth  as  will  cling  to 
roots.  Then  dig  hole  large  enough  to 
hold  all  roots  where  you  plant  it,  and 
work  in  good  soil  all  around  it,  being 
.sure  that  it  is  firm  by  working  in  the 
soil  with  thin  pounders  and  pouring 
plenty  af  water  around  it  to  wash  the 
soil  down  and  through  the  roots,  then 
brace  and  tie  it  to  hold  it  firm  against 
winds.  e.  s.  BLACK. 


CROPS  AFTER  BUCKWHEAT. 

J.  R.  M.,  Ligonier,  Ind. — Last  year  I  had 
a  10-acre  piece  of  buckwheat,  had  a  big 
yield,  241  bushels.  I  have  been  told  that 
this  piece  of  ground  would  not  produce  any 
good  crop  after  this  buckwheat.  I  thought 
of  putting  to  corn.  Would  oats  be  better? 
What  fertilizer  would  be  best  should  I  put 
to  corn?  1  have  a  piece  of  muck,  ver5T 
peaty,  has  been  well  drained  for  20  years. 
Nothing  will  grow  on  it.  Common  sorrel 
does  quite  freely,  but  no  crop  or  grass 
ever  grew  on  it.  1  have  plowed  it  many 
times,  simply  get  nothing.  For  several 
years  red  raspberry  bushes  have  taken 
possession,  nearly  covered  with  them.  They 
do  not  bear  a  crop. 

Ans. — Any  crop  will  grow  after  buck¬ 
wheat  if  the  soil  is  strong  enough  or  fer¬ 
tilized.  Buckwheat  is  often  seeded  on 
poor  land.  As  it  is  a  quick-growing  crop 
it  will  take  the  available  plant  food  out 
of  such  soil  and  leave  it  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  theory 
that  buckwheat  “poisons”  the  soil.  We 
have  a  piece  of  land  which  grew  buck¬ 
wheat  last  year.  This  year  we  shall  sow 
oats  and  peas  on  it  with  fertilizer,  and 
follow  this  crop  with  Alfalfa.  Unless 
you  know  something  about  the  use  of 
chemicals  we  advise  you  to  try  a  ready- 
mixed  corn  fertilizer  containing  2x/2 
nitrogen,  nine  phosphoric  acid  and  six 
potash.  There  are  certain  things  true  of 
nearly  all  muck  or  peat  beds.  The  soil 
is  usually  quite  sour.  It  usually  contains 
considerable  nitrogen,  a  little  phosphoric 
acid  and  only  a  small  pinch  of  potash.  A 
few  crops  make  a  fair  growth  on  sour 
soils,  but  most  of  them  fail.  When  they 
do  grow  we  have  the  conditions  which 
might  be  expected  from  an  excess  of 
nitrogen.  That  is  a  heavy  growth  of 
stalk  and  leaf  but  little  or  no  fruit.  First 
of  all  such  soil  should  be  sweetened  by 
using  lime  or  wood  ashes.  Then  the 
plant  food  needs  should  be  supplied  by 
using  a  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  or 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash.  Handled  in 
this  way  the  muck  will  prove  the  best 
part  of  your  farm. 

Grafting  Stock  for  Apples. 

J.  M.  G.,  The  Plains,  Va. — Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  upon  what  kind  of  stocks  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  best  to  graft  Albemarle  Pippin, 
York  Imperial,  Bouum  and  Rome  Beauty, 
and  where  seedlings  of  such  stocks  as  you 
think  best  can  be  obtained? 

Ans. — Good  one-year  apple  seedlings 
are  the  best  stocks  for  grafting  any 
variety  of  apple  upon,  except  in  the 
extreme  North,  where  the  Winters  are 
very  severe,  as  in  Minnesota,  where  the 
“Virginia”  crab  apple  roots  are  used  to 
some  extent.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  pay  the  ordinary  farmer  or  fruit 
grower  to  try  to  grow  his  own  apple 
trees  from  the  start.  Trees  bought  from 
a  nurseryman  who  makes  it  a  business 
to  grow  them  are  usually  cheaper  than 
those  grown  on  the  farm,  except  in  rare 
Cases.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Plant  a  Hedge 

and  shrubs  about  your  home  this  spring.  A 
few  dollars’  investment  will  make  your  yard 
a  place  of  beauty. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  the 

California  Privet  Norway 
Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitae 

— stock  as  fine  as  can  be  grown  anywhere. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  our  high  grade 
stock.  Illustrated  Catalog  of  the  World’s 
Largest  Nursery— over  2,000  acres— FREE. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 

PRIVET  HEDGING. 

You  will  want  to  plant  early. 

We  deliver  free  if  order  comes  soon, 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES 

A  full  list  at  present. 

ASPARAGUS  and  RHUBARB 

Our  new  catalogue  is  ready.  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Great  Bargains 


IN 

CHERRIES,  GRAPES. 
VINES.  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  New  York  Staie  Grown 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25. 

Dead  Directly  with  (he  Nursery 

It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L,  WOOD. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BEST 


NURSERY  STOCK 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince 
Trees  free  from  Scale.  Choice  stock  true 
to  name  and  lowest  prices.  Asparagus 
Roots;  6  varieties.  Heritage  Strawberry 
PlantR,  California  Privet.  Complete 
cultural  direction  with  each  shipment. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Trees, 
Plants,  Vines,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps,  etc. ;  alpo  Spraying  Calendar  and 
Dwarl  Apple  Trees. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Bos  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  auick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  Is  In¬ 
dispensable — not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentroots  f  or  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  forthehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  fro© 
book. 


Onlj  On. 
of  Many 
Iron  Age  Tools 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 

\ij\  made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-G  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


The  Path  to  the 
Most-  Beautiful 
.  Garden, 
is  through 

Vaughan's 
Seed 
ataIo<5\ie 

for  1910* 
ijvrite  for  it 
to-day 

FREE! 

Send  ioc 
and  receive 
pkt.  (200 
seeds)  Vaughan’s 
Giant  Pansies 


10  $1.00 

j—  Strong,  Hardy,  Two-Year-Old  Vines  — 

A  remarkable  collection  of  grapevines  at  an  ex> 
exceedingly  low  price,  best  varieties— red.  white, 
black— jnst  what  the  town  man  or  the  farmer  needs 
for  planting  along  fences  and  buildings.  Vines  can 
be  arranged  to  cover  unsightly  places  with  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  fresh 
grapeB  for  the  table.  We  also  offer 

5  Three-Year-OId  Vines  lor  $1.00 

These  are  strong,  hardy  vines,  and  will  hear  the 
year  after  planting.  Order  now  and  vines  will  be 
sent  proper  time  to  plant.  W  ith  every  order  is  sent 
free  our  valuable  book  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
prune.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  In 
every  garden. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 
Grapevine  Specialists, 

350  Central  Ave,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Established  13  Year 


_  _  "CATALOG 

&£*86ttan<JoMiSL  CHICAGO 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  of 
fruit,  ornamental  and  shade  trees, 
hedges,  vines,  shrubs,  roses.  Stock 
first  quality.  Government  inspected 
Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Anything  that 
don’t  grow,  replaced  free. 

rovers)  GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 
\grow J  71  Trust  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


GRAPEVINES 

69Varietles.  Also  Small  Fruit*, Trees  ate.  Best  Root- 
edstock.  (ienuine.cheap.  ^samplovinesmailedforlOc. 

-  . HSBlli  &  SON,  Fredonia,  H.K. 


Desc.  price-list  free.  LEW' IS  KOI! 


A  5c.  STAMP 

will  promptly  bring  to  you  a  copy 
of  our  Catalogue  or  one  of  our 
SALESMEN. 


THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY 

(A  household  name.) 

Growers  and  Importers  of  everything  nCUCl/A  M  V 
of  merit  in  the  Horticultural  line,  uLlir.VHj  llili 


p^ant  plum  and  Cherry  Orchard 


AND  GET 
QUICK 
RETURNS 


Our  Large  Size  Plum  and  Cherry  Will  Come  Into  Bearing  2  to  3  Years  After  Planting. 

EVERYBODY  IS  PUNTING  PEACH  AND  APPLE-YOU  PUNT  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  Prices  On  Fruit  Are  Bound  To  Be  High. 
OUR  LOW  PRICES— WHILE  THEY  LAST— ON  EUROPEAN  AND  JAPAN  PLUM,  SWEET  AND  SOUR  CHERRY. 

First  Class — 1  inch  and  up— 6  to  7  Feet,  $2.00  per  10;  $18  per  hundred. 

First  Class— H  to  %  inch— s  to  6  Feet,  $1.70  per  10;  $15  per  hundred. 

First  Class — lA  to  H  inch — 4  to  5  Feet,  $1.30  per  10;  $10  per  hundred. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES. 

Trees  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  SCALE  and  disease  up  to  size  and  grade  specified,  with  good  fibrous  roots  and  good  tops. 

STRICTLY  TRUE  TO  NAME.  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  NOW,  AS  YOU  WILL  NOT  HAVE  ANOTHER  CHANCE  TO  BUY  AT  THESE  PRICES.  Send  cash  with  order. 

We  also  have  a  good  list  of  Apple  and  Pear. 

REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HAMPERS  FOR  1910 

If  interested  send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

New  York  Office,  114  Warren  Street. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  stock  for  commercial  planters.  Our 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  “pointers”  for  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  early. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  GO.,  Box  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Burpee’s  Seeds 


f  _  a  than  do  most  other  “  brands  ” 

vOSl  mure  are  worth  much  more  than 
those  that  cost  less!  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
— —  margin  of  profit  over  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  less  than  it  would  be  at  half  our  prices, — were  we  willing  to  compete 
merely  in  price.  We  aim  to  excel  in  Quality  and  seek  the  trade  only  of  intelli¬ 
gent  planters  who  desire  to  raise  the  Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beau¬ 
tiful  Flowers  it  is  possible  to  produce.  Are  you  able  to  appreciate  the 
difference  in  seeds?  If  so,  you  should  read  The  Burpee  Annual  for  1910, — 
cur  complete  catalog  of  178  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature.  Name  this  Paper,  write  your  address  upon  a 
postal  card  and  this_elegant  book  will  come  by  BURPEE  &  CO 

PHILADELPHIA 


return  mail.  Write  TO-DAY!  Address  simply 
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CURRANT  AND  BLACKBERRY  QUESTIONS 

J.  F.  N.,  Chatham,  Mass. — 1.  Is  there  any 
better  currant  than  the  Perfection  for 
market?  2.  Is  the  quality  of  the  Pomona 
currant  better  than  the  Perfection?  3.  Is 
there  any  better  blackberry  than  the  El¬ 
dorado  for  size  and  quality?  4.  Is  the 
Lucretia  dewberry  as  good  as  the  blackberry 
for  size  and  quality? 

Ans. — 1.  Perfection  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  currants  that  I  have  seen, 
both  in  the  patch  and  on  sale.  Last 
year  I  saw  samples  of  it  on  exhibit  at 
the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  that  excelled  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  currants  that  I  had 
ever  seen  in  size  of  berry  and  cluster. 
I  also  visited  the  place  where  they  were 
grown  and  saw  the  bushes  loaded  with 
fruit.  They  are  very  stout  and  upright 
in  habit,  which  is  a  point  in  which  this 
variety  excels  the  Fay  and  a  few  others. 
Diploma  is  about  as  near  like  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  as  can  be  and  is  also  well  worthy  of 
culture.  2.  Pomona  is  a  good  currant 
in  quality  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  Perfection  in  this  regard.  3. 
Eldorado  is  one  of  the  highest  in  quality 
of  all  blackberries  and  the  canes  are 
hardy  in  cold  regions,  but  it  is  not  very 
prolific.  The  fruit  is  not  so  large  as  that 
of  Kittatinny,  but  it  is  not  small.  Mer- 
sereau  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  black¬ 
berries,  but  late  in  season  of  ripening. 
Ward  is  another  excellent  variety.  I 
would  advise  planting  all  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  and  from  them  choose  that  which 
is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  there. 
4.  The  Lucretia  dewberry  is  larger 
than  the  average  blackberry  and  its  qual¬ 
ity  is  good,  but  I  do  not  think  it  quite 
equal  to  the  best  of  them.  Mayes  (also 
called  Austin)  is  even  larger  in  berry 
and  better  in  quality  than  Lucretia,  but 
it  may  not  be  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  Winters  in  Massachusetts.  The 
State  Experiment  Station  may  have 
tested  it  and  be  able  to  give  positive  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  point.  Windom  is  a  dew¬ 
berry  from  Minnesota  that  is  hardy 
enough.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


A  FRENCH  VEGETABLE  CELLAR. 

The  picture  reproduced  in  Fig.  132,  is 
from  a  French  journal.  La  Vie  a  la  Cam¬ 
panile,  reprinted  by  London  Gardening  Il¬ 
lustrated.  It  is  a  cellar  about  12  feet  wide, 
with  small  windows  about  seven  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  darkest  portion  of  the  cellar 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  opposite  the 
air-holes.  Alongside  the  walls  make  two 
beds,  each  about  2%  feet  wide,  with  a  plank 
edging  about  11%  inches  high,  leaving  a 
path  between  the  beds  of  about  23  % 
Inches,  which  will  give  you  a  space  of  about 
3>/t  feeL  to  allow  of  a  third  bed  being  made. 
This  may  or  may  not  occupy  all  the  space 
at  your  disposal,  but,  if  more  than  6  feet 
long,  it  should  be  divided  into  two  beds  by 
a  path.  These  should  have  plank  edgings, 
about  7%  inches  high.  About  3%  inches 
or  four  inches  below  the  air-holes,  fix  up 
shelves  with  strong  supports,  able  to  bear 
a  considerable  weight.  The  shelves  should 
be  about  two  feet  wide,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  reached  without  having  to  stand 
on  the  plank  edging  of  the  bed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  height  of  the  shelf  from  the 
ground  will  be  about  five  feet.  In  no  eas6 
should  the  shelf  be  so  low  as  to  prevent 
1  be  light  from  the  air-holes  playing  on  it. 

1  he  boxes  for  placing  on  the  shelves  should 
be  about  four  inches  deep  and  20  inches 
wide,  the  thickness  of  the  wood  included, 
and  not  more  than  23  inches  or  so  in  length, 
so  as  not  to  put  too  much  strain  on  the 
support.  On  the  opposite  wall  construct  a 
similar  shelf,  with  boxes  as  before.  The  soil 
used  should  be  light  and  very  dry,  and  not 
clayey,  or  it  may  be  fine  sand,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  the  principal  point  being  that  it 
shall  not  retain  moisture.  All  the  beds  are 
filled  except  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
cellar. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  frost,  outdoor  cul¬ 
ture  is  best  for  curly  chicory  and  endives, 
which  means  that  there  is  no  settled  time 
for  bringing  them  indoors,  which  ought  to 
be  delayed  as  long  as  possible.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  however,  occurs  in  most  cases 
about  the  end  of  October.  If  it  is  only  a 
case  of  white  frosts,  cover  over  the  plants 
with  matting  or  dry  leaves  in  the  evening, 
these  to  be  removed  in  the  morning  about 
an  hour  before  the  sun  shines  on  the  soil. 
When  severe  frosts  are  anticipated,  select 
the  first  fine,  dry  day,  and  take  up,  first  of 
all,  the  curly  chicory  and  next  the  endives, 
when  their  foliage  is  quite  dry.  Lift  each 
plant  with  a  ball,  which,  to  render  more 
compact,  should  be  pressed  by  the  hands. 
1  ut  the  plants  in  the  sand  or  light  soil  in 
the  boxes,  so  that  their  outer  leaves  touch, 


but  never  pack  them  too  tightly.  Then 
water  with  the  rose  off.  but  gently,  and 
without  wetting  the  leaves,  so  that  the 
balls  of  the  roots  shall  be  sufficiently  mois¬ 
tened  to  unite  with  the  soil  in  the  boxes. 
This  done,  replace  the  boxes  in  the  cellar, 
placing  those  that  contain  curly  chicory  on 
the  shelf  beside  the  air-holes,  and  those  con¬ 
taining  the  Batavian  endives,  which  with¬ 
stand  moisture  better,  on  the  opposite  and 
darker  side.  If  the  plants  were  already 
blanched  by  the  ordinary  process  of  tying 
or  covering  over,  carried  out  in  favourable 
conditions,  leave  them  so;  but  if  they  show 
signs  of  rotting,  remove  the  leaves,  and 
merely  place  over  them  in  the  cellar  a  light 
covering  of  dry  straw  2%  inches  to  3% 
inches  thick.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
neither  been  tied  nor  covered  over  in  any 
way,  they  are  still  green,  it  is  the  more 
important  to  guard  them  from  the  light  by 
doubling  the  thickness  of  the  straw  protec¬ 
tion.  The  daylight  coming  from  the  air¬ 
holes  should  not  fall  directly  on  the  plants, 
as  that  would  prevent  blanching ;  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  keep  the  coverings  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  ward  off  damp.  Therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  appearance  of  rot,  change  the  places  of 
the  boxes,  and  put  them  by  turns  of  from 
eight  to  15  days  in  front  of  the  air-holes, 
so  as  to  air  them,  without,  however,  pre¬ 
venting  bleaching.  When  lifting  the  plants, 
remove  the  roots  also,  to  save  the  others 
from  rotting.  As  fast  as  the  curly  chicory 
gets  used  up,  fill  the  empty  places  on  the 
shelf  with  boxes  of  Batavian  endive,  taken 
from  the  opposite  shelf. 

The  central  mound,  saves  space,  the 
section  showing  how  the  roots  are  planted. 
The  leaves  are  cut  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
root,  which  will  sprout  anew,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  an  occasional  spraying. 
“Barbe-de-Capuein”  is  a  chicory  with 
straight  narrow  leaves;  witloof  another 
chicory  that  forms  more  solid  heads.  The 
various  forms  of  chicory  and  endive,  with 
crisp  tender  leaves  and  slightly  bitter  fla¬ 
vor,  are  among  our  best  Winter  salads,  but 
they  are  not  as  much  appreciated  in  this 
country  as  in  Europe. 


The  Terumo  x  Scale. — On  page  200  I 
notice  an  article  by  Mr.  G.  Herrick  about 
the  Terrapin  scale  on  peach.  My  nearest 
neighbor  has  a  bad  case  of  it  which  has 
been  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate  under 
the  lime-sulphur  treatment.  The  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  has  five  or  six  experi¬ 
ments  under  observation  here  now,  testing 
the  effects  of  the  different  kinds  of  spray 
mixtures.  At  our  farmers’  institute  the 
subject  was  discussed,  and  the  following 
report  was  made.  The  better  class  of  oils 
killed  a  very  large  per  cent ;  in  fact,  it  was 
very  hard  to  find  a  live  scale  where  treated 
with  the  best  of  them.  Lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  killed  such  a  small  per  cent  that  it 
was  not  advisable  to  use  it  for  those  scales, 
while  it  is  very  effective  on  San  Josd  scale. 
This  shows  that  any  of  the  higher  grades 
of  oil  sprays  are  what  is  needed  to  keep 
the  Terrapin  scale  in  check,  and  I  advise 
any  one  who  has  them  in  his  orchard  not 
to  depend  on  lime-sulphur,  but  use  oils. 
Often  where  it  has  just  been  discovered 
there  are  only  a  few  infested  trees,  and 
they  can  be  marked  and  gone  over  separate¬ 
ly  without  much  trouble.  It  will  pay  to 
use  something  we  know  will  kill  them. 

Maryland.  d.  v.  pike. 


Hello, 

v-S  Smith! 

How  Much 
Butter  and 
How  Many 
SgsToday 

YOU  don’t  need  to  take  your  pro¬ 
ducts  to  town  on  chance  if  you 
have  a  telephone.  You  need 
not  even  go  yourself.  Get  customers  on 
the  ’phone,  take  your  orders,  then  send 
the  boy.  Then  you  can  find  your  best 
market — send  the  right  stuff  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time.  There’s  money 
in  it.  To  have  a 

Stromberg- Carlson 

Independent  Telephone 

in  the  house  is  like  having  another  hired 
man,  yet  it  costs  but  a  pittance  each 
month.  When  the  doctor  is  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  its  worth  cannot  be  measured. 

Our  new  free  book, 

“How  The  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer,” 

Edition31 ,  will  give  you 
a  lot  of  valuable  hints 
and  tells  how  easily  any¬ 
one  can  put  in  our  equip¬ 
ment  and  string  the 
wires.  Also  tells  how  10 
men  can  organize  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Independent  Tel¬ 
ephone  System. 
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Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone 
Mfg.  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Address  nearest  oitice.) 
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O  YOU  want  all  the  conveniences  a  city  water  supply  would  give  you  ?  Running  water 
in  your  bathroom?  In  the. kitchen?  For  the  lawn?  Garden?  Barn?  Watering 
Troughs?  You  can  have  an  abundance  of  water  under  strong 
pressure,  for  any  desired  connections,  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  the  water  is  delivered  by  air  pressure.  No  elevated  or  attic 
tank  to  leak,  freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  Water  can  be  pumped  by  hand,  gas¬ 
oline  engine,  electric  and  other  dependable  forms  of  power.  Kewanee  Pumping 
Machinery,  used  in  complete  Kewanee  Systems,  is  as  far  ahead  of  ordinary 
pumping  rigs,  as  Kewanee  Tanks  are  ahead  of  leaky  attic  tanks. 

Complete  Kewanee  Systems  cost  from  $70.00  up,  depending  upon  your 
requirements  and  the  method  adopted  for  pumping.  Over  10,000  Kewanee 
Systems  in  successful  operation.  Let  otir  engineers  solve  your  water 
supply  problem.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  No.  47 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee.  Illinois. 

50  Church  Sb,  New  York,  1212  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  305  Diamond  Bank  Bdg.,  Pittsburgh. 


A  WATER  SYSTEM 

WITMOUTa WATER  TANK 


""  l,M»  Equipment  may  he  placed  at  any  distance 


Don’t  use  an  immense  tank,  either 
elevated  or  buried,  for  storing 
water.  Stored  water  is  unhealtliful 
for  your  family  and  your  stock. 
Pump  tno  water  direct,  with  com¬ 
pressed  air,  as  you  use  it.  Supply 
the  home  with  water  fresh  from  tho 
well  by  using  the 


PERRY  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SYSTEM 

The  only  water  system  that  stores  no  water. 

"\X^TTH  the  Ferry  System,  the  water  stays  in  the  well  until  it  is  needed.  Continuous 
’  *  pressure  in  the  pipes  at  all  times,  same  as  city  supply.  The  Ferry  System  forces 
water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  faucets  by  direct  air  pressure.  It  stores  com¬ 
pressed  air,  which  is  the  power  that  forces  the  water  from  the  cylinders  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  pump.  This  stored  air  is  reserve  power,  making  it  necessary  to  operate 
the  compressor  only  occasionally;  therefore  the  motor,  engine,  or  whatever  power 
employed  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

One  air-compressing  outfit  will  supply  both  hard  and  soft  water,  if  desired. 
Easy  to  install  and  operate. 

The  Perry  System  is  adapted  for  open  or  driven  wells,  lakes,  rivers  or  springs. 
Economical  in  operation.  Endorsed  by  architects  and  engineers.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

473  OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


General  Assortment. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

Readers  are  familiar  with  the 

values  wo  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
S7  i>er  lOO.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  you.  H.S.  WILEY  &  SON, Drawer  5, Cayuga, N.  Y. 
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tail.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  person  interested  in 
g  on  receipt  of  7  cents  to  cover  postage.  The 
Book  for  1910  represents  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
s  literature — it  is  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a 
catalogue  of  Stark  Nursery  products.  Within  its  covers  are  32  full-page  illustrations  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  representing  175  varieties,  done  in  four  colors,  and  exactly  reproducing 
nature.  84  pages  are  devoted  to  descriptions,  prices,  and  records. 

{Stark  Delicious,  the  apple  that  has  revolutionized  orchard  planting  and  established  a 
new  standard  of  apple  values  (selling  at  $10.00  per  bushel  box  this  year);  Stark  King 
David,  another  apple  of  wondrous  quality  and  merit;  Stark  King  Philip,  a  hardy  black 
grape  of  California  grape  quality,  and  dozens  of  the  very  best«things  in  the  horticultural 
world  are  fully  described,  illustrated,  and  priced. 

To  any  one  planting  one  tree  or  many,  of  fruits  or  ornamental,  this  book  is  of 
inestimable  value — a  horticultural  text-book — a  guide  to  proper  selection. 

Stark  trees  have  stood  the  supreme  test  of  actual  planting  for  85  years — they  are  the 
yard-stick  by  which  all  other  nursery  products  are  measured — they  are  the  first  choice  of 
this  country’s  most  successful  orchardists.  The  success  of  the  orchard  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  and  quality  of  tree  planted.  Stark  varieties  are  the  best  of  the  best.  Our  record 
of  85  years  of  successful  selling  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  tree  quality. 

Before  you  decide  to  buy,  send  7  cents  for  the  Stark 
Year  Book — do  it  today  before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and  Orchards  Co. 

Lock  Box  35,  Louisiana,  Missouri 
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Fertilizer  for  Swamp  Land. 

T.  B.,  McHenry,  III.— I  have  some  peat 
land,  tiled.  I  am  thinking  of  planting  a 
few  potatoes  on  it,  and  want  to  know 
what  fertilizer  to  use  and  amount.  Some 
years  ago  I  grew  a  few  potatoes  on  edge 
of  slough  (not  drained),  and  had  as  nice 
potatoes  as  1  ever  saw.  Rain  came  before 
I  got  them  dug,  and  I  lost  all. 

Ans. — Such  soil  usually  contains 
enough  nitrogen,  but  is  very  low  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  A  good  fertilizer 
for  such  soil  would  be  three  parts  by 
weight  of  fine  ground  bone  to  one  part 
muriate  of  potash.  We  should  use  at 
least  600  pounds  per  acre.  If  the  rows 
are  three  feet  apart  this  would  make 
14.520  feet  of  drill.  With  600  pounds 
this  would  mean  one  pound  to  a  little 
over  24  feet. 

Seeding  to  Clover. 

L.  L.,  Faetoryville,  Pa. — I  want  to  sow 
about  an  acre  of  oats  and  peas  for  hay,  and 
wish  to  seed  the  ground  to  clover.  I  sow 
a  small  piece  to  oats  and  peas  every  Spring, 
hut  they  always  fall  down  badly.  Will 
that  be  likely  to  smother  out  the  clover? 
The  ground  is  in  good  condition  ;  had  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomatoes  on  it  last  year.  Would 
you  advise  any  fertilizer  or  lime  to  insure 
a  good  catch  of  clover? 

Ans. — Yes;  if  the  peas  fall  down  the 
young  clover  will  have  a  poor  chance 
to  growr.  We  have  not  succeeded  with 
a  good  catch  of  clover  with  oats  and 
peas  except  with  a  very  thin  seeding. 
Crops  usually  fall  down  because  the  soil 
is  rich  in  nitrogen.  Fertilizing  with  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  acid  phosphate 
and  one  muriate  of  potash  would  make 
the  oats  and  peas  stiffer. 

Grafting  Peach  Trees. 

K.  H.,  Reading,  Mass. — I  would  like  ad¬ 
vice  on  an  experiment  in  starting  a  small 
peach  orchard.  I  have  one  very  nice  peach 
tree  about  five  years  old.  Last  year  if  bore 
heavily ;  the  peaches  are  of  a  fine  quality, 
l>ut  this  tree  has  to  be  removed.  Could  I 
graft  a  branch  of  this  tree  to  a  root  of 
fhe  same  size  with  good  results?  If  I  could 
I  would  be  able  to  get  30  or  40  trees  from 
this  one. 

Ans. — It  is  not  practical  to  graft  a 
limb  of  a  peach  on  to  a  piece  of  root  with 
any  prospect  of  their  living.  The  peach 
is  verv  hard  to  graft  successfully,  and 
reauires  an  expert  grafter  where  the 
usual  methods  of  grafting  are  used.  The 
only  wav  would  be  bv  budding;  this 
should  be  done  in  late  August  if  the 
stocks  are  good  and  thrifty.  Buds  could 
be  cut  now  and  held  in  a  dormant  condi¬ 
tion  until  the  bark  slios  easily  in  the 
Spring,  then  set  and  treated  by  the  same 
method  as  Tune  buds  if  one  wishes  to 
keen  the  variety  and  the  tree  must  be 
removed  bv  August.  h.  0.  mead. 

Propagating  Roses- 

.4.  L.  O.,  Lithopolis,  O. — In  the  absence 
of  greenhouse  facilities,  but  with  plenty  of 
hotbed  sash,  how  can  I  best  propagate  100 
to  200  roses  each  season?  I  have  thrifty 
bushes  of  the  various  Ramblers,  of  Dorothy 
I’erkins,  Baltimore  Belle,  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
etc.,  and  of  the  Multiflora  rose.  Can  I  grow 
any  of  these  from  Winter  cuttings,  came 
as  shrubs?  Can  I  grow  the  Multiflort  from 
cuttings  and  bud  on  it  same  as  budding 
apples?  Last  November  I  placed  25  four- 
inch  cuttings  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot  in  a  box 
of  sand  in  the  basement,  covered  the  box 
with  a  pane  of  glass,  kept  the  sand  moist, 
and  now  almost  all  are  in  loaf.  How  shall 
I  proceed  with  these  in  the  Spring?  What 
book  can  I  procure  for  beginners  in  rose 
culture? 

Ans. — The  inquirer  can  propagate 
these  hardy  roses  quite  readily  without 
using  his  hotbeds.  During  this  month 
make  cuttings  10  inches  long,  tie  in 
bundles  and  bury  in  sand,  tops  down. 
Plant  them  in  good  rich  sandy  loam 
about  the  middle  of  April,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  settled.  Make  a  cut  with 
a  spade  deep  enough  for  the  cuttings, 
plant  them,  bottom  side  down,  so  that 
top  bud  is  just  at  level  of  the  ground, 
and  make  the  ground  very  firm  around 
the  cuttings.  Keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  they  should  grow  as  well  as 
currants.  Then  in  July  you  can  make 
layers,  which  is  a  very  easy  method  of 
propagation.  Dig  the  ground  around 
the  rose  bushes  with  a  fork,  so  that  if 
is  fine,  then  bend  down  branches  and 
bury  a  section  about  four  inches  deep, 
leaving  the  tip  to  form  the  top.  When 
well  rooted  the  layer  is  separated  from 


the  parent,  making  an  independent  plant. 
In  August  and  September  you  can  make 
cuttings  as  follows :  Make  the  cuttings 
six  inches  long,  insert  four  inches  in 
the  ground,  and  leave  all  the  foliage  on 
above  ground ;  put  a  glass  fruit  jar 
over  the  cutting  (two  or  three  can  be 
put  under  one  quart  jar)  draw  the  earth 
firmly  around  the  jar,  thus  excluding  the 
air,  and  leave  the  covering  on  until 
June  or  July  of  the  following  year,  when 
you  will  have  well-rooted  young  plants. 
The  rooted  cuttings  of  Gen.  Jacque¬ 
minot  may  be  planted  out  this  Spring 
like  any  other  young  rose  plants,  but 
harden  them  off  a  little  in  the  air,  and 
see  that  they  are  not  dried  up  in  baked 
soil  for  want  of  a  little  care.  “The 
Rose,”  by  H.  B.  Ellwanger,  is  a  useful 
standard  book  on  this  subject;  price, 
$1.25  from  this  office.  The  Multiflora 
De  la  Grifferaie  is  regarded  in  Europe 
as  a  valuable  stock  for  budding  strong¬ 
growing  kinds,  but  in  this  country  most 
nurserymen  prefer  the  Manetti.  Bud¬ 
ding  is  done  in  July  and  August.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  would  not  try  the  budding, 
as  we  prefer  roses  on  their  own  roots 
where  possible,  and  we  think  the  other 
methods  of  propagating  described  will 
give  you  better  results. 


A  New  Jersey  farmer,  whose  farm  is 
near  a  school  for  boys,  was  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  depredations  of  the  young¬ 
sters.  Finding  two  of  the  boys  helping 
themselves  to  his  choice  apples,  he  usher¬ 
ed  them  from  his  premises,  ably  assisted 
by  the  toe  of  his  boot.  The  following 
day  he  found  the  same  boys  loitering  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  orchard  fence.  “What 
you  young  scamps  hanging  around  here 
for?”  he  shouted  “I  told  you  yesterday 
what  you’d  git  if  I  caught  you  on  my 
land  ag’in.”  “Yes,  sir,  we  remember,” 
explained  the  spokesman.  “We  didn’t 
come  for  apples  this  time.  We  came  to 
ask  you  to  join  our  football  eleven.” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


YOU  DRIVE,  The 

Digger  Does  The  Work! 


Here  is  a  wonderful  potato  digger  that  you  ought 
to  know  about.  Just  ask  us  on  a  postal  and  you  may 
have,  postage  prepaid,  our  new  catalog.  The  first  buyer 
in  your  neighborhood  will  get  a  special  discount. 
So  write  to-day  and  be  the  first. 

Our  elevator  digger  is  the  “Hallock  O.  K.”  type, 
famous  for  many  years.  We  bought  the  Hallock  patents 
outright  3  years  ago,  added  new  improved  features,  and 
now  it  is  called  the  FARQUHAR  O.  K.  ELEVATOR 
Potato  Digger. 

It’s  a  “snap”  to  dig  potatoes  with  this  implement. 
You  just  boss  the  job— the  digger  does  the  work.  Piles 
potatoes  in  a  row  behind  you  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  marketing.  A  marvel  of  simplicity— easy 
to  handle,  easy  to  pull, 
easy  to  pay  for  on  our 
good  plan.  Write  now — 
to-day— and  got  our  Plan, 

Price  and  Catalog. 

The  ‘  ‘Success  Jr.  ” 

Plow  Digger  is  the 
one  for  small  po¬ 
tato  yields.  Our  Cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  it. 

A.  B.  FARQltHAR 
CO.,  Ltd. 

Box 203  York,  Pa.  . 


Send  postal  and  see  how  larger  and 

Better  Fruit, 


n 


x  Larger  and 

Better  Vegetables  and 
Freedom  from  Insects 

are  secured  by  using 

Bowker’s 


Pyrox 

It  kills  all  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects,  caterpillars,  etc.,  pre¬ 
vents  unsightly  blemishes; 
also  improves  color  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  etc.,  It  in¬ 
creases  yield  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Enough  to  make 
50 gals,  solution  $1. 75.  Book¬ 
let  free.  No  experiment. 
Introduced  1898. 


B0WKER 


Insecticide  Co. , 
Boston,  Mass. 


Also  Specialties  for  Scale  Insects, 
etc  Bring  all  your  outdoor  "Bug” 
troubles  to  us 


.QfllOj 


Vaughan’s  1910  Seed  Catalog 
from  the  Grout  Central  Market  is  a 
business  book:  not  a  word  in  it  to 
mislead  any  reader;  only  straight 
talk  about  the  best  kinds  of  vege- 
tablesund  flowers  that  expert  grow¬ 
ers  in  America  and  Europe  cun 
raise  for  us— a  fact  we  prove  annu¬ 
ally  on  our  big  trial  grounds  and  by  _ _ 

our  sprouting  tests.  It  is  FREE— write  today. 
Enclose  10  cents  in  coin  and  receive  1,500  seeds 
of  Vaughan's  Apple  Shaped  Globe  Onion, 
which  should  produce  three  bushelsof  onions. 

The  finest  market  and  private  gardens,  green¬ 
houses  nnd  lawns  for  the  last  33  years  have  been 
■own  with  Vaughan’s  Seeds. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 
84-86  Randolph  St., CHICAGO;  25  Barclay  St.,  NewYork 


NEW  SEED  OATS 


Big  Money  in  Oats 


New  Seed  Oats, 
you  raise  the  ri| 


Big  money  1 
:nt  kind.  He 


In  oats  If 
ere’s  your 


lgi 

chance  to  get  them.  Imported  Cana¬ 
dian  Seed  Oats  for  sale;  extra  tine.  Send 
for  free  sample.  It  speaks  for  ItHelf. 
Tills  same  oats  we  sold  last  year  In  the 
United  States  and  proved  their  merit 
and  our  statement  that  the  farmers 
need  a  change  of  seed  In  this  country. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  extra 
fineseed  oats  on  our  big  Canadian  farm  ; 
new,  clean  land;  no  weeds.  Have  best 
known  varieties.  Regenerated  Swedish 
Select  went  116  bushels  to  acre  this  year; 
Early  New  Market,  Canada’s  favorite.  110 
bushels  to  acre.  Both  of  these  are  big. early 
yielders.  1  believe  It  will  pay  you  to  get  a 
change  of  seed.  Try  some  of  these  oats. 
The  average  oats  are  inbred  and  run  out.  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  Grain  Inspector  graded  thisgraln 
No.  1  White.  Have  still  straw,  white  berry,  thin 
husl-,  enormous  yielder.  It  is  as  easy'  to  put  in  and 
harvest  a  big  crop  as  a  small  one.  The  reason  your 
oat  crop  Is  not  bigger  is  because  your  seed  is  run 
out.  This  has  been  proven.  Look  attliiscuL  Taken 
from  photograph  of  two  stalks  from  Galloway 
Brothers'  field,  over  200  kernels  to  the  stalk.  Write 
early  for  free  sample,  or.  send  ten  cents  for  packet. 
Will  also  send  you  free  bookleteutitled  "Big  Money 
in  Oats  and  How  to  Grow  Them.”  by  Galloway  Bros, 
and  Prof.  M.  L.  Bowman,  former  professor  of  farm 
crops  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Information  in 
this  book  is  priceless.  Get  It  free. 

GALLOWAV  BROS.,  662 Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo, la. 


Absolutely  Reliable 

Not  Like  the  Ordinary  Kind. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you 
have  secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue 
differs  from  other  catalogues  just  as 
Our  Seeds  differ  from  other  seeds. 

Besides  being  an  invaluable  guide 
tc  the  planter,  it  Jis  a  work  of  art. 
Write  for  it. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St-,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


You  can’t  sow  thistles  and 
reap  figs.  If  you  plant 
Ferry  s  Seeds  you 
grow  exactly  what 
you  expect  and  in 
a  profusion 
and  perfec- 
tion  never  # 

excelled. 


<V/ 
*  £ 


Fifty 
years  of 
study  and 
experience 
make  1  hem  re¬ 
liable.  For  sale 
reverywhere.  Ferry’s 
1910  Seed  Annual 
Tree  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


OATS 


THAT  YIELD.  Om- SENSATION 
OATS  breaks  all  records.  Nothing  like 
it.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Samples  and  cat a- 

ogucf.ee,  THKO.  BUliT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O. 


OATS 


20th  Century,  Sensation,  Big  Four  and 
others.  Prices  low-.  Oat.  free.  Get  it. 

McADAMS  SEED  CO.,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  0. 


riy  1  _ _ 

and  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices.  Gov’t  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co.,  Box  21,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


BARGAIN  PRICES 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1  00. 

6  Plums  for  $1  00.  8  Cherries  for  $1  00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
list.  ALLEN  h.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bargaii 


GARDEN 


FREE! 


FIVE  PACKETS  FOR  TRIAL 

We  have  arranged  to  give  to  each  new  customer 
absolutely  free  five  regular  sized  packets  of  our 
Superior  Guaranteed  Garden  Seed,  your  selection. 
Write  today  for  25c  certificate,  which  entitles  you  to 
these  free  packets  and  our  big  100-page  illustrated 
catalog,  so  you  may  make  your  selection  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  our  seeds.  If  you  give  our 
seeds  a  trial  we  are  sure  you  will  become  one  of  our 
pleased  customers.  Write  today  for  our  big  1910  100- 
page  illustrated  seed  catalog.  Address 
a.  a.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Bax  208,  Clarinda,  la. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS,  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae, 
American  Spruce,  White  Pine  and  Hemlock.  6  to 
12  inches,  at  $5  per  1,000  :  5,000  for  $20.  Also  trans¬ 
planted  Evergreens.  Write  for  price  list.  TIIE 
JAMES  A.  ROOT  NURSERIES.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS.  CHER- 
rnu,i  R1ES,  PEACHES.  SMALL  FRUITS 
TREES  SHRUBS  and  ROSES.  Besl  Trres,  best 
prices.  Ca'alog  Free.  Address  J.  FAERBER, 
Fruitland  Nurseries,  315  Winton  Rd.  No.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Vines 

Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown. 
Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 
THE  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Strawberry  Plants.  g!fSS? » '5IS1 S3: 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Apple  Trees  Send  for  prices. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

DnTATnCQ-r,ie!lP  sprayed  stock  Sir  Walter 
rUIMIUuu  Raleigh.  Also  Seed  Corn.  Big 
yielders.  Grown  by  John  L.  Trexler,  Mertztown.Pa. 

Have  You 

The  Price  List  of  CALL’S  NURSER¬ 
IES.  Perry.  Ohio?  They  have  a  large 
1  stock  of  the  finest  Fruit  Trees.  Deal 
direct.  Prices  low.  Guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Seed 
Corn  and  Oats. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

SEED  POTATOES — 30  varieties;  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads. 
SEED  OATS — Earliest  and  most  productive  variety  for  the  Eastern  States. 
SEED  COR  N  — Best  three  kinds  either  for  crop  or  silo.  High  germination. 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  all 

THE  BEST  THAT  GROW 

and  sold  direct  from  our  1200  acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours  at  lowest  possible  prices  consistent 
with  highest  possible  quality.  “The  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  American  Farmer.” 

Our  Catalog  and  Samples  are  absolutely  FREE.  Send  for  them  today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 
Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 


Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Hubbard  Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

It  is  sent  free  tu  any  address. 


THE;  RURA.E  NEW-YORKER 
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Every  Reeder  of  This 
Paper  Will  Profit  by  Writ¬ 
ing  a  Postal  for  This  Free 
Rook  Showing  How  to 
Double  Your  Potato 

_ Money 

We  can’t,  and  we  don’t  want 

o  tell  you  in  this  small  space  a 
good,  practical  points  about  how  to  increase 
your  potato  profits  because  we  want  YOU  as  a 
practical  man  to  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  let  us  mail  you  this  valuable  and  interesting 
little  book— free. 

That’s  worth  your  while. 

Just  your  name  and  address  sent  us  on  a 
postal  will  do. 

You’ll  get  the  book  promptly — free. 

It  tells  you  the  one  way  to  plant  potatoes 
cheapest — how  to  save  seed  and  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizer — how  to  properly  care  for  your  potato 
field  to  get  best  crops  easiest  with  the  famous 
Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter  which  costs  onlyona 
dollar  complete,  express  cliarges.prcpaid. 

Read  What  Others  Say 

Secretary  Robt.  W.  Furnas  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Brownville,  Neb.  says.  “I  have 
tested  the  Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter.  To  be 
brief,  it  fills  the  bill.  It  is  a  wonderfully  con¬ 
venient  and  valuable  little  implement.” 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich,  says: 

“Your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Planters  have  outdone 
our  expectations.  They  will  find  favor  among 
practical  farmers,  as  they  are  simple,  cheap  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  do  better  work 
Please  send  us  four  more  for  Spring  work.” 

Our  Free  Book  tells  you  what  others  say  like 
J.  H.  Brown  who  says:  “The  Acme  is  more 
perfect  in  its  actions  than  the  costly  two-horse 
planters.  I  planted  one  acre  without  stopping 
and  faster  than  one  man  could  cut  the  seed.  I 
shall  hereafter  use  the  Acme  in  preference  to 
the  hoe  or  trench  method.  There  is  more  fun 
than  work  in  using  it.” 

You’ll  Say  This  Too 

You  can’t  beat  that  kind  of  facts.  You’ll  find 
they  are  facts  and  you’ll  say  so  too. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  a  postal  for  this  book 
so  you  can  decide  for  yourself  whether  you 
want  to  send  us  only  a  dollar  bill  so  we  can  send 
you  an  Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter  all  ready  to 
use  complete,  with  express  charges  prepaid. 

When  you  do  send  for  an  Acme,  it’s  got  to 
satisfy  you  by  the  work  it  shows  you  it  will  do, 
or  we  return  your  dollar  at  once  if  you  simply 
write  us  and  say  so. 

Write  now  for  this  book  anyway.  Investiga¬ 
tion  this  way  will  save  you  many  a  day’s  time— 
and  many  a  dollar  in  seed.  In  fact,  planting 
with  an  Acme  makes  potatoes  grow  much  larger 
crops  and  this  free  book  tells  you  why.  So 
write  for  it.  Address 

Potato  Implement  Co* 

Box  525 

Traverse  City,  Mich « 


Acme 

of 

Potato 

Profit 


' 

.*  '  'I 


Every  Piece  at  Equal  Depth 


Is  the  Secret  of  Right  Potato  Planting 

lhe  even  stand  and  equal  opportunity  of  every  plant  give  assurance  of 
tiie  best  possible  potato  crop.  These  conditions  are  assured  by  the  use  of  the 


STEVENS  POTATO  PLANTER 

Fewer  parts,  simpler  construc¬ 
tion,  more  accurate  work,  costs 
less  than  any  other  potato  plan¬ 
ter  on  the  market'.  Additional 
yield  on  a  fevv  acres  will  pay  for 
the  machine  in  a  single  season. 
Furnished  with  fertilizer  and 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING 


corn  planter  attachments  at 
slight  additional  cost. 

Sold  on  Trial  and  Guaranteed 

Write  us  today  for  particulars 
and  directions  for  getting  a 
Stevens  Planter  on  30  days  trial 
without  trouble  or  expense  on 
your  part. 

CO. 1702  PierceAve.,  Marinette,  Wis 


TWICE  THE  WORK-HALF  THE  LABOR 

The  Patented.  Light  Running  Excelsior  Hand  Cultivator  does 
work  of  four  men,  and  runs  50  per  cent  easier  and  docs  100  per  cent  bet 
ter  vuik  than  any  other  band  cultivator.  It  has  many  new  improve¬ 
ments,  new  design,  reversible  hoes  with  patented  adjustment  for  depth 
and  ar.gle.  It  skims  the  ground,  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow,  pointed  or  round 

EXCELSIOR  HAND  CULTIVATORS 

save  time,  money  and  labor  as  well  as  helping  you  raise  better  crops  The 
Excelsior  does  Close”  work  without  injuring  the  plants.  Hand  weed¬ 
ing  is  only  necessary  between  the  plants. 

The  Excelsior  is  build  of  steel  and  malleable  iron.  Several  styles  with 
attachments  as  desired — cultivator  teeth,  plows,  rakes,  etc.,  with  special 
tools  tor  onions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction,  last  longer 
and  do  better  work  with  less  labor  than  any  other  hand  cultivator  made’ 

WRITE  QUICK  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

which  describes  our  full  line  of  Excelsior  single  and  double  wheel  hand 
cultivators.  Excelsior  Seeders,  Excelsior  Bone  Cutters,  entirely  different 
from  other  makes— many  new  improvements— the  best  garden  tools  made. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO.  1208  Cherry  St.  Erie,  Pa. 


THE  NURSERYMEN’S  SIDE  OF  THE 
SUBSTITUTED  TREE  CASE. 

Part  III. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  nursery¬ 
man  had  men  who  remained  for  years 
in  his  employ,  learning  the  business 
thoroughly,  knowing  every  tree  and 
plant.  The  peach  nursery  was  budded 
white  fleshed  and  yellow  fleshed  va¬ 
rieties  alternately.  The  budder  looked 
at  the  glands  of  the  leaf,  and  in  other 
ways  he  so  familiarized  himself  with 
trees  that  it  .was  hard  to  fool  him  as 
to  variety.  Of  such  employees  few  re¬ 
main,  and  the  nurseryman  and  planter 
must  depend  upon  the  slip-shod,  devil- 
may-care  sort  of  a  fellow  that  they  can 
pick  up  anywhere.  Nine  hours  work 
and  play  mixed,  15  hours  for  sport  and 
sleep,  and  the  following  day  a  tired,  list¬ 
less  who-cares  sort  of  a  fellow  to  look 
after  all  this  work,  that  of  all  other 
business,  needs  -clear  brains  and  honest, 
conscientious  attention,  without  which 
no  man  could  guarantee  anything,  for 
with  the  very  best  of  help  and  care 
mistakes  are  bound  to  happen. 

Then  again  the  planter  and  customer 
has  changed.  The  time  was  when  peach 
trees,  for  instance,  were  graded  in  two 
grades,  two  to  three  feet,  and  3^  feet 
up.  Now  -the  grades  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  3 
to  4,  4  to  5,  5  to  6  feet,  with  a  caliper 
measure  for  the  three  higher  grades, 
thus  adding  considerable  to  the  cost  of 
handling.  The  old-time  customer  gave 
his  order  to  his  nurseryman  with  the 
privilege  of  substituting  equally  good 
kinds,  if  out  of  kinds  wanted.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  nur¬ 
seryman,  generally  giving  his  order  one 
year  in  advance,  and  the  nurseryman 
had  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his 
customer  in  his  mind,  and  dealt  with 
him  accordingly,  besides  having  orders 
in  advance  he  knew  just  what  and  how 
many  to  grow.  There  were  few  com¬ 
plaints,  no  damage  suits  and  both  pros¬ 
pered.  The  customer  of  to-day  as  a 
rule  waits  until  about  planting  time  be¬ 
fore  he  starts  to  order,  and  the  average 
man  then  writes  to  many  different  nur¬ 
serymen,  sending  a  list  of  his  wants 
and  asking  for  lowest  quotations.  He 
has  the  nurseryman’s  catalogue  and 
prices  before  him,  but  he  wants  lower 
prices.  Each  nurseryman  receiving  that 
list  is  very  certain  that  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  competitors, 
and  they  will  more  than  likely  cut  their 
list  prices,  and  he  must  do  the  same  if 
he  expects  to  get  the  order.  When  the 
planter  has  all  his  quotations  at  hand 
he  looks  first  for  lowest  prices,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  lowest  of  the  lot,  it  is  dollars  to 
doughnuts  that  he  does  not  write  to  that 
lowest  bidder  and  tell  him  he  has  lower 
quotations  from  several  other  nurseries, 
but  preferring  to  buy  of  him  he  will 
give  him  the  order  if  he  still  makes  a 
further  reduction  in  prices,  and  very 
often  these  are  the  cases  when  the  nur¬ 
seryman  knows  he  is  dealing  with  a 
shark  and  unloads  on  him  the  shark’s 
share. 

The  man  who  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price,  and  buys  of  reliable  men,  either 
seedsmen  or  nurserymen,  seldom  has 
reason  to  complain.  On  page  830  of 
I  he  R.  N.-Y.  the  editor  says  that  of  all 
his  trees  that  have  come  into  fruiting 
very  few  have  proved  untrue  to  name ; 
so  few  that  he  was  surprised  there  were 
not  more,  knowing  as  he  does  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  mix  buds  or  trees.  The 
editor  does  not  say  from  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  he  has  procured  his  trees 
that  have  fruited  true,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  they  came  from  more  than  one 
nursery.  ^  As  it  is  with  the  editor  so  it 
is  with  thousands  of  other  planters,  men 
who  have  planted  thousands  and  tens  of 
tnousands  of  trees,  have  found  at  times 
some  mistakes  have  been  made,  but 
being  reasonable  men  they  have  had  no 
trouble  to  have  all  such  errors  rectified 
and  satisfied  without  recourse  to  law  or 
lawyers.  Such  men  are  never  heard 
1  om ;  they  are  too  busy  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  successful  business  to  hire 
lawyers  to  get  them  into  expensive  law 
suits.  My  own  experience  has  been  that 
most  men  are  honest;  that  if  one  wants  a 
g'»od  thing  and  is  willing  to  pay  the 
P>  ice  it  can  be  bought.  Once  in  a  while 
”Ti  u  w*lat.  Burns  wrote  is  still  true: 

lie  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
gang  aft  aglee,”  and  this  applies  to  seeds¬ 
men  and  nurserymen  as  well  as  other 


business  men,  and  calls  for  a  charitable 
construction  to  be  put  on  all  mistakes. 
Take  seedsmen,  for  instance;  while  I 
was  in  business  we  bought  largely  of 
vegetable,  flower  and  grass  seeds,  and 
had  reason  for  very  few  complaints. 
We  had  samples  and  prices  of  grass 
seed  sent  to  us  for  inspection.  We  put 
each  sample  under  a  microscope,  took 
the  number  that  was  pure  and  clean,  paid 
the  price,  and  never  once  failed  to  get 
the  goods.  When  a  man  goes  from 
place  to  place  to  buy  seed  or  plants,  and 
beats  a  dealer  down  below  a  living  price, 
he  ought  to  know  the  chances  are 
against  him.  In  an  editorial  on  page 
56  The  R.  N.-Y.  says:  “In  a  case  of 
wholesale  ‘  substitution  where  half  or 
more  of  the  trees  are  wrong,  we  should 
hold  the  nurseryman  responsible  and  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  pay  for  his  serious  blunder.” 
To  this  I  agree  with  some  qualifying 
conditions.  For  instance,  if  a  man  had 
ordered,  as  noted  on  page  1,102,  3,500 
peach  trees,  and  only  received  about 
one-fifth  of  the  number  true  to  label, 
no  excuse  could  be  offered  for  such 
a  mix-up  as  this,  but  when  some  of 
those  varieties  that  are  substituted 
prove  to  be  equally  as  or  more  valu¬ 
able  than  those  ordered,  due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  this.  The  Capt. 
Ede  is  a  popular  profitable  peach  almost 
everywhere.  The  Susquehanna  is  not 
considered  a  •  profitable  peach  with  a 
few  exceptions  anywhere.  I  would  con¬ 
sider  that  if  a  nurseryman  had  substi¬ 
tuted  for  me  Susquehanna  for  Capt. 
Ede  he  had  damaged  me,  while  vice 
versa  would  have  helped  me.  -In  the 
nursery  business  as  in  all  other  affairs 
American  nowadays,  the  spirit  of  get 
rich  quick  seems  to  have  a  strong  grasp, 
not  only  on  the  dealer  but  upon  the 
grower.  The  planter  wants  a  big  cata¬ 
logue,  with  big  descriptions  of  big  novel¬ 
ties,  and  with  big  colored  plates  of  old 
fruits  under  new  names,  and  the  press, 
including  the  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  papers,  help  this  along  so  as  to 
get  big  advertisements  from  these  big 
concerns.  If  the  Carnegie  Institute  had 
not  made  Burbank  one  of  its  benefici¬ 
aries  he  would  not  have  the  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  free  advertising  that 
he  has  had  from  the  the  press  of  the 
country.  The  fulsome  sickening  praise 
that  the  press  bestowed  upon  Burbank 
turned  a  most  valuable  man  -into  an 
egotist.  The  placing  headlines  in  even 
the  daily  press  about  his  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  made  people  hungry  for  them, 
and  impatient  with  the  nurseryman  or 
seedsman  who  did  not  list  them.  If 
some  ordinary  person  had  claimed  he 
had  originated,  much  less  created,  a 
Sunberry  or  Wonderberry,  Mr.  Childs 
would  not  have  noticed  it.  But  when 
the  whole  press  of  the  country  has 
heralded  Burbank  as  the  wizard  of  the 
horticultural  world,  when  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  grants  him  $100,000  to  continue 
his  work,  when  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  the  press  hails  him  as  the 
creator  of  the  spineless  cactus,  why 
shouldn’t  Mr.  Childs  introduce  the  Won¬ 
derberry  to  a  Burbank-crazed  and  won¬ 
der-loving  people?  If  the  agricultural 
press  had  not  given  a  lot  of  reading 
space  to  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple 
that  old  fake  would  never  have  got 
the  start  it  did.  I  am  glad  to  know 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  no  part  in  these  free 
blows,  with  the  expectation  of  sharing 
the  advertising  melon  when  it  was  cut. 

1  aking  a  common  sense  view  of  all 
the  complaints,  real  or  imaginary,  be¬ 
tween  the  nurseryman  and  the  planter, 

I  would  say  the  courts  are  not  familiar 
with  such  matters,  and  in  my  humble 
opinion  they  should  be  settled  by  arbi¬ 
tration.  Men  who  are  practical  fruit 
growers  and  nurserymen,  outside  of  the 
locality  of  either  party,  who  would  un¬ 
derstand  the  whole  matter,  could  visit 
the  orchard  in  fruiting  season  and  as¬ 
certain  the  facts,  whether  a  substituted 
variety  was  as  profitable  as  the  one  or¬ 
dered.  etc.,  and  not  settle  it  either  from 
sympathy  or  prejudice.  Sympathy  for 
the  poor  fruit  grower  because  he  is 
ignorant  in  such  matters?  Not  at  all. 
In  these  days  of  agricultural  colleges 
where  short  courses  are  open  to  every 
farmer’s  boy,  and  farmers’  week  to  every 
farmer;  when  the  institutes  are  held 
at  the  farmer’s  doorstep,  and  agricultural 
papers  exposing  frauds  flooding  every 
home,  with  all  these  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignor¬ 
ance.  If  men  refuse  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  free  and  widespread  source  of 
knowledge,  there  should  be  no  pity  or 
sympathy  for  them.  Prejudice  against 
the  nurseryman  because  he  ought  to 
know,  and  profits  by  the  fraud,  should 
not  we;jh  altogether  against  him.  be¬ 
cause  of  facts  already  stated,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  bim  personally  to  oversee 
or  handle  every  part  or  even  a  fractional 
part  of  the  many  details  of  his  business. 
As  a  business  man  the  nurseryman  will 
compare  with  any  other  class  of  business 
men  in  the  world.  •  e.  s.  black. 


PURE  LIME  SCREENINGS  SaMS 

lime,  car  lots  only,  for  $5.00  per  ton  in  Bulk  f.  o.  1>, 
cars  at  any  point  between  Buffalo  ami  New  York, 
(in  the  main  lines  of  the  X.  Y.  Central,  Erie,  1).  L. 
&  W.,  Peiina.,  Lehigh,  O.  ami  <’.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
Address  J.  \V.  BALLARD  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  udvertisliipr  matter  and  the  plans.  X 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


“HINTS  ON  FARM  DRAINAGE.” 

Copy  mailed  free  to  each  applicant  for  prices  on  our  Modern  Drain  Tile. 

N.  Y.  SI  AIE  SEWER  PIPE  CO.,  -  805  Illinois  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
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Injury  from  Frosted  Comb. 

When  a  cockerel’s  comb  is  frosted,  does 
it  impair  the  breeding  qualities  of  the  fowl, 
temporarily  or  permanently  ?  e.  j.  g. 

Huntington,  N.  Y. 

The  frosting  of  a  cockerel’s  comb  is 
only  a  temporary  injury,  and  will  impair 
the  bird  while  he  is  suffering  from  its 
effects,  but  does  not  permanently  injure 
his  breeding  qualities.  Severe  freezing, 
such  as  will  disfigure  the  bird,  sometimes 
seems  to  take  the  heart  out  of  him,  and 
he  would  better  be  discarded,  as  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  recover;  besides  you  do 
not  want  a  disfigured  bird  around  a 
breeding  pen  anyway.  f.  q.  white. 

Taming  a  Broom  Sedge  Sod. 

P.  F.  8.j  Prince  George  Co.,  Mil. — Having 
purchased  a  farm  Which  has  about  30  acres 
of  broom  sedge  sod  (old  Timothy  sod  run 
out)  ;  as  I  was  unable  to  plow  last  Fall,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  following  plan 
would  work  well :  Flow  now  as  soon  as  I 
can,  turning  under  broom  sedge,  leave  un¬ 
til  May.  Then  sow  500  pounds  of  raw 
bone  per  acre,  on  the  furrows ;  harrow  in 
and  plant  corn  shallow,  by  opening  fur¬ 
rows  with  shovel  plow  and  covering  with 
harrow.  Then  continue  to  harrow  until 
corn  is  large  enough  to  cultivate ;  or  would 
it  be  better  to  put  in  cow  peas  this  year 
and  corn  next?  I  am  advised  to  burn  the 
sedge  off,  but  am  such  a  humus  crank 
that  I  hate  to  do  so.  What  is  your  advice? 

Ans. — Never  burn  off  any  vegetable 
matter  that  can  be  plowed  under.  Broom 
sedge  grows  on  land  that  has  become  too 
acid  for  clover  or  other  crops,  and  you 
will  find  that  after  plowing  it  there  will 
be  a  great  improvement  made  bv  spread¬ 
ing  25  bushels  of  slaked  lime  per  acre, 
and  harrowing  it  in  before  planting  the 
corn.  I  think  that  it  would  be  best  to 
plant  the  corn  this  year  and  get  the  sod 
well  decayed.  Then  just  before  the  last 
working  of  the  corn  sow  cow  peas 
among  the  corn,  using  a  variety  like 
the  New  Era  that  does  not  run  much, 
and  cultivate  these  in  with  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  corn.  Then  when  the 
corn  has  been  cut  off  and  shocked  you 
can  disk  the  peas  down  and  sow  Winter 
oats  in  September,  with  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash  or 
acid  phosphate  alone  at  rate  of  300 
pounds  per  acre.  Or  you  can  disk  the 
corn  stubble  well  and  seed  to  wheat 
later  as  you  choose.  w.  f.  massey. 

Failure  With  Cow  Peas, 

C.  K.,  Granite,  Va. — In  the  Spring  of 
1909  I  sowed  about  two  acres  in  cow  peas. 
They  came  up  very  well,  looking  tine  and 
grew  vigorously  until  about  three  inches 
high,  when  they  began  to  decline  grad¬ 
ually  until  the  last  plant  was  gone.  Could 
you  give  me  any  explanation  why  the  peas 
would  not  prosper,  and  grow  to  maturity? 

Ans. — There  may  be  several  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  the  peas.  It  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  from  lack  of  inoculation  with  the 
bacteria  that  live  on  pea  roots,  though 
it  is  hard  to  find  any  land  in  Virginia 
that  is  not  supplied  with  these  for  the 
cow  pea.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
land  needs  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  you  do  not  say  whether  you  fertil¬ 
ized  the  peas  or  not.  Perhaps  you  sowed 
them  too  early  and  they  got  chilled,  for 
peas  of  this  class  will  not  thrive  under 
cold  conditions  in  the  soil.  Try  sowing 
the  same  land  this  year  after  harrowing 
in  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  25 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre, 
after  harrowing  in  20  bushels  of  slaked 
lime  per  acre.  Cow  peas  do  better  than 
other  legumes  on  land  that  is  slightly 
acid,  but  on  very  sour  soil  they  will  not 
thrive,  as  the  bacteria  will  not  live  in 
an  acid  soil.  w.  f.  massey. 

More  About  that  Lime  Spreader. 

G.  C.  B.,  Toicanda,  Pa. — 1.  I  am  going  to 
make  a  lime  spreader  after  the  description 
that  C.  S.  Greene  gave  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  Will 
you  ask  him  to  explain  how  he  can  put  his 
spreader  in  and  out  of  gear  with  the 
ratchets  in  the  hub?  Any  mowing  machine 
that  I  ever  saw  puts  in  a«d  out  of  gear 
at  a  point  far  from  the  hub.  The  ratchet 
in  the  hub  is  so  the  machine  can  back  up 
without  turning  the  gearing  backward. 
Every  thing  else  is  very  plain,  but  I  can¬ 
not  see  through  the  in  and  out  of  gear. 

C.  W.  P.,  Antrim,  N.  H. — 2.  On  page  191 
are  directions  how  to  build  a  lime  distribu¬ 
tor.  Can  this  machine  be  used  in  spread¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  chemical  fertilizers?  What 
length  would  be  advisable  on  a  rough  farm, 


and  what  would  be  the  approximate  cost 
of  a  local  blacksmith  making  same  where 
one  already  owns  a  discarded  mowing  ma¬ 
chine? 

1.  The  ratchets  in  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  wheels  are  simply  used  to  turn  the 
axle  around  with  the  wheels.  When  not 
in  use  the  wheels  turn  on  the  axle  like 
ordinary  wagon  wheels.  Perhaps  you 
have  a  machine  which  has  enclosed 
ratchets  in  the  hubs,  which,  if  used  for 
a  lime  spreader,  you  could  not  put  out 
of  gear.  While  you  could  use  a  machine 
of  this  kind  it  would  not  be  as  conveni¬ 
ent  as  one  which  you  could  start  or 
stop  the  feed  by  simply  adjusting  two 
spring  catches  on  each  wheel.  The 
method  of  putting  a  mowing  machine  in 
gear  for  mowing  grass  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  lime  spreader,  as  the  ratch¬ 
ets  in  the  wheel  turn  the  axle  and  that 
is  all  that  is  required. 

2.  This  machine  can  be  used  for  any 

kind  of  dry  commercial  fertilizers  which 
are  required  to  be  sown  broadcast.  For 
rough  land  I  prefer  a  machine  with  a 
total  length  of  about  nine  feet.  The 
cost  of  a  machine  of  this  kind  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  quality  of 
the  material  and  workmanship,  which 
varies  in  different  localities.  A  good 
blacksmith  should  do  the  iron  work  for 
$10  to  $15.  C.  S.  G. 


Tue  Strawberry  Tomato. — Anent  the 
Wonderbcrry  controversy,  my  experience 
with  another  plant  may  be  of  interest  to 
you.  In  the  Spring  of  1903  I  purchased  a 
few  seeds  of  a  so-called  strawberry  tomato 
from  Hammond  Brothers,  of  Michigan  po¬ 
tato  fame.  The  seeds  grew  in  spite  of 
carelessness  and  adverse  conditions,  and 
from  14  plants  which  I  was  curious  enough 
to  plant,  I  harvested  one-half  bushel  of 
fruit.  The  remainder  of  the  fruit  (esti¬ 
mated  by  my  gardener  as  four  bushels) 
was  left  on  the  ground,  owing  to  pre¬ 
occupation  of  help  in  other  quarters.  The 
harvested  fruit  was  a  deep  purple  in  color, 
and  was  covered  with  a  husk  or  pericarp. 
No  one  who  tasted  the  fruit  dared  swallow 
it — in  fact,  it  tasted  somewhat  as  I  imagine 
the  Wouderberry  does.  From  that  time 
my  garden  has  not  failed  to  produce  thou¬ 
sands  of  plants  of  that  tomato  every  year, 
and  none  has  been  allowed  to  blossom  ; 
but  at  what  cost !  I  am  watching  to  see 
when  the  vitality  of  that  seed  plays  out. 
I  am  wiser  now !  f.  v.  petit. 

Massachusetts. 

It.  N.-Y. — And  let  those  who  have  planted 
Wonderberries  “wait  and  see”  what  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  weed  line. 

A  Friend  of  Ben  Davis. — I  have  been 
reading  an  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  by  II.  E. 
Van  Deman  in  which  he  “knocks”  the  Ben 
Davis  apple,  and  I  have  read  similar  knocks 
on  old  Ben  before.  I  once  heard  J.  H. 
Hale  say  any  man  who  would  plant  Ben 
Davis  apple  or  Kieffer  pears  ought  to  be 
shot.  I  have  six  Ben  Davis  trees  just 
coming  with  full  bearing.  I  picked  last 
Fall  about  five  barrels  of  as  good  lookers 
as  you  ever  saw,  and  they  are  now  good 
to  eat  raw,  baked,  stewed  or  between 
two  layers  of  pie  crust.  1  sold  a  bushel 
to  local  market  man  at  75  cents,  and  the 
next  day  he  said  he  wanted  all  1  could 
spare  at  that  price.  1  picked  from  one 
tree  about  a  bushel  of  Kieffer  pears,  left 
them  in  a  cool  cellar  until  mellow,  and 
then  my  wife  put  them  into  glass  jars 
and  we  like  them  as  well  as  or  better  than 
Bartlett,  and  we  claim  to  know  a  good 
thing  to  eat  when  we  taste  it. 

Connecticut.  frank  c.  dowd. 

It.  N.-Y. — “Every  man  to  his  taste !” 


GET  OUR  BOOKLET 

ABOUT  GAS-LIGHT  ON  THE  FARM 

Everyone  is  interested  in  having  good 
#  light  in  the  home.  So  we  know  you’ll 
|  want  this  booklet.  It  shows  how 
simple  and  easy  it.  i.st.o  have,  t  he  home 
brightly  lighted  with  this  sight¬ 
saving,  cool,  comfortable  and  whole¬ 
some  light. 

AN  AMAZING  SUCCESS 

Today  over  220,000  have  this  improve¬ 
ment.  1  n  every  st  ate  Colt  Standard  Acety¬ 
lene  tins  Generators  are  automatically 
lighting  country  homes  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  supplying  gas  for  cooking. 
But  get  our  information.  See  for 
yourself  that  here  is  the  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  and  lighting  safety  you’ve 
always  wanted.  Simply  ask  for  book¬ 
let  No.  17.  Address 
J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  23  BARCLAY  ST.,  NE 


SWIFT’S 


ANIMAL 


Active  all 
the  time . 

Too  Much  Emphasis 

cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer  nearest  to  nature,  or  nature’s 
manure,  will  prove  the  most  reliable  and  profitable.  _ 

That  is  why  Swift's  Fertilizers  are  so  much  in  demand — so  satisfactory. 
They  are  crop  producers  as  well  as  soil  builders.  They  leave  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition  for  later  use  after  first  crops  have  been  removed. 

For  this  reason  they  are  active  all  the  time.  Be  sure  you  use  them. 

Swift — Superior — Sure 

“I  have  conducted  an  experiment  with 
over  ri)  varieties  of  potatoes  to  ascertain 
the  best  yieldcr.  Swift’s  Superior  Fertilizer 
lias  given  glorious  results  in  spite  of  the 
driest  season  known  in  tiie  century.  Yield 
460  bushels  per  acre  of  handsome  salable 
lotatoes.  After  many  years’  trial  with 
.afferent  kinds,  your  fertilizer  gives  me  the 
best  results,  and  it  conserves  moisture 
even  in  periods  of  drought.” 

[Signed]  Rev.  J.  It.  Lawrence, 
Kaynliam,  Mass. 


I 


•‘It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that 
I  raised  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  corn  on 
Swift’s  Fertilizer  this  season  ever  pro¬ 
duced  on  World’s  End  Farm.  The  yield 
was  more  than  95  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre. 

Have  used  these  fertilizers  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  the  past  ten  years,  and  will  use 
them  extensively  this  coming  season.” 

[Signed]  C.  R.  Goodhue,  Supt., 

World’s  End  Farm, 

Hingham,  Mass. 

One  of  tin?  vital  demands  upon  you  is  to  enrich  the  soil  and  maintain  its 
fertility.  To  do  this  economically  and  successfully  simply  insist  upon  using 
Swift’s  Animal  Fertilizers.  They  cost  no  more  than  others,  and  ar e  swift, 
superior ,  sure.  See  local  agent  or  write  us.  I*  ree  1  ocket  Memo  Booklet 
containing  valuable  crop  information  on  application. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co.,  40  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Corn  asa  Money  Crop 
Forade  for  Rough  Feed 
ipP$r  for  the  Soil 

f  hyi  [ CyJkc  {1401  The  host  farmers  of  New  England 
EV&hllKt  SKr*  and  the  Eastern  States  have  fol- 
*  lowed  this  rule,  under  a  proper 
wOFli  lM  ~  rota*'*on  of  crops,  and  have  pros- 

Tvj  1]  Yf\  J/  pered.  lheyhavousedgood.de- 
VII  IXb  'J  /////  pendable  seed,  of  course,  as  the 
’  y  /  / VO  first  essential.  Such  farmers  have 

ftf/UU  /f  An  been  happy  and  contented,  living 

V  -yUvilr  well  ana  ‘laying  by.”  Their 
fir  /  farms  have  increased  in  fertility 

M  v  /  /  and  value  each  year— their  ex- 

*  v  '  porience  shows  clearly  how  to 

A\aKetheEarmPay 

?(  This  kind  of  man  will  feed  his 

M'  1  FI  80 ‘ '  as  carefully  as  li is  live  stock. 

£  fOh  lh IT  STli  He  will  grow  crops  that  not  only 
BP  W  il'  yield  an  immediate  return  but 
Ui fl  7Uj9  leave  the  land  better  than  before. 

T  'A  HXt  ^  l'vo  8 took  will  have  blood  and 

-L  rfjr  breeding  and  ho  will  farm  on  a  busi- 

dh  t Jl  ness-like  basis.  The  seed  he  sows  will 

45  jSJj  have  pedigree,  also;  long  ago  this  type  of 

Itt  j"  man  learned  that  it  is  poor  economy  to 

’  jST  plant  any  other,  and  the  result  is  that 
r  farming  pays  better  than  it  ever  has. 

Ross  Bros’  Good  Seed 

Have  an  established  reputation  and 
„  v  w  »  a  have  been  bought  and  planted  by 
‘tVcMVYv ’ v f-’v  many  farmers  and  gardeners  for 
over  twenty  successive  years,  with 
uniformly  good  results.  The  lead- 
ing  Ross  specialties  are  corn  and 
forage  plants — we  control  the  fam- 
ous  F" reka  Ensilage  Corn — flower 
o  vy  and  vegetable  seeds,  tools,  fertili- 

zers,  etc.  The  edition  of  our  new 
toCjCi  y~  TV  catalogue  is  limited,  but  copies  will 

ffw&S&S&Lw  he  mailed  free  to  early  applicants. 

Write  today  for  this  great  book. 

ROSS  BROS.  COMPANY 

W.  D.  Ross,  Prest.  and  Treas. 

'  Box  13,  Worcester,  Mass. 

GOOD  GRASS  SEED 

If  you  care  to  have  fields  of  hay  that  you 
can  point  to  with  pride  you  first  will  buy 

The  Best  Seed  You  Can  Get. 

“ONONDAGA”  TIMOTHY 

THE  TIMOTHY  THAT  LEADS  THEM  ALL 

is  the  best  timothy  for  you  to  sow.  No 
other  quite  so  clean,  quite  so  bright ,  nor  so 
plump.  An  Indian's  head  is  on  each  bag. 
Send  For  Samples  and  Prices  TODAY. 
We  have  fancy  and  choice  lots  of  Alsike,  Red 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  State  Barley,  etc.,  to  offer 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  best  seeds  at  a  moderate  price 
you  will  write  us.  Our  new  catalog  is  free. 

The  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE, 

38  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Darke  county  early  hi  amiiotb 

SEED  CORN,  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  Clover  Seed  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
Better  get  our  prices  on  quantity.  Catalogue  free, 
MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


FflD  OAI  C  —Scarlet  Clover  Seed.  $7.50  to  $8.50 
rUn  uMLLi  bushel;  lied  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to 
$8.50  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.25  to  $2.50  bushel; 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $11.00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.25  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$3.50  bushel;  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Money  in 
E  arly  T omatoes 

Oneofmycnstomerssold 
$102.35  worth  of  big,  red  to¬ 
matoes  from  100  plants  In  his 
back  yard.  Another  from  14  plants  in 
her  flower  garden,  sold  312  lbs.  during  , 
1  July  and  August  for  $16.70.  It’s  all  In 
the  knowing  how  and  In  using  the  right  ( 
seed.  They  U60d  my  new  tomato — 

Field's  Early  June 

Earlier  than  Earliana,  as  hand  tome  ai  Stone,  as 
solid  asPonderosa,  and  a  greater  yielder  than 
any  of  them.  The  greatest  new  tomato  in  25 
years.  Small  pkt.,  20c;  3  for  50c;  Yi  or..  $1. 

(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved 
early.)  My  Garden  Manual  and  Seed 
Catalog  will  give  lots  of  pointersand 
good  advice  about  gardening  It’s 
well  worth  reading.  Get  It  andeee. 

Henry  Field,  Pres. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  26  .Shenandoah,  la. 


6  good  Things 
For  your  garden 


from  Stokes’  1910  Seed  Catalogue 

Stokes’  Bonny  Best  Early  Tomato 

Finest  and  most  prolific.  Pkt.  10c;  oz. 

Stokes’  Sugar  Sweet  Muskmelon 

Flavor  that  everyone  wants.  Pkt.  lUc  ;oz.  25c. 

Stokes’  Hardshell  Kleckley  Sweets  Watermelon 

Finest  watermelon  ever  known.  Pkt.  10e; 
oz.  20c. 

New  Strawberry  Lettuce 

Delicious.  Interior,  pink  color.  Pkt.  10c; 
oz.  25c. 

Stokes’  Standard  Sweet  Peas 

New  orchid -flowering  type.  Pkt.  10e;oz.  20c. 
Stokes’  Standard  Dwarf  Nasturtiums 

Named  varieties— prominent  colors,  l'kt.  10c ; 
oz.  15c. 

All  for  25  rpnt<5—,,lx  100  p«okct»— if 

/vil  lur  La  ceil  IS  yOU  write  today,  enclos¬ 
ing  25c  either  in  silver  or  stamps  and  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  1  will  also  send 
free  my  new  catalogue. 

Wultpf  P  ^tnkec  Dept.  I.,  219  Market 
Hdlier  r.  iaiUKCS,  street,  Phlindelphlu. 


Stokes' Standard  SEEDS 


N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
Clover.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  EONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 


Wahrheim  Farm  Strain;  bright,  gold¬ 
en,  chunky;  very  productive;  $1.00  per 
hush.,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Order  for  plants 
booked  now,  $1.50  per  M.  Sample  liy 
mail,  5c.  Description  and  photo  free. 

GEO.  H.  LIE  PE, 

Cologne,  N.  J. 


Qrrnc  at  one-half 

WKabl/W  City  Seedsmen  Prices  S 


I  different. 
I  SQUARE 
I  countr 

U— 


country  or  city. 


anxmiBTU.iUi.Vaii -t ,,t Let  us  sen<j  you  our  catalog  of  seeds==It’s 
It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 


FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


i910. 
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POSTAL  RATES  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

I  am  sorry  to  sec  the  unfair  and  short-  i 
sighted  attack  of  J.  D.  G.  (Indiana)  on 
page  194,  and  I  do  not  believe  one  sub-  j 
scriber  in  10,000  will  endorse  bis  position, 
For  the  other  9,999  who  endorse  every  I 
position  .taken  by  The  It.  N.-Y.  on  parcels 
post  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  Na¬ 
tional  legislation,  I  wish  to  speak  a  word. 
The  five  great  express  companies  are  try¬ 
ing  to  monopolize  the  parcels  post  business 
to  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  mail  reaches  every  hamlet,  which 
the  five  companies  do  not,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  mail  can  carry  the 
parcels  cheaper  than  the  five  companies, 
since  the  mail  routes  are  already  estab¬ 
lished.  and  must  run  anyway,  parcels  or 
no  parcels.  In  order  to  secure  and  retain 
this  monopoly,  the  five  companies  oppose 
every  additional  postal  facility  that  the 
people  demand.  Also,  they  try  to  hood¬ 
wink  and  delude  both  Congress  and  the 
people  by  means  of  a  “press  bureau.”  With 
this  bureau  they  are  continually  publish¬ 
ing  throughout  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  articles  about  the  “postal  deficit,” 
the  injury  the  mail-order  houses  do  to  the 
postal  department,  the  necessity  for  coun¬ 
try  people  to  buy  from  their  home  mer¬ 
chant,  and  other  articles  in  the  same  vein, 
all  with  the  view  to  prevent  Congress 
from  establishing  parcels  post.  The  “pos¬ 
tal  deficit”  cry  is  most  absurd.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  nine  departments — War,  Navy, 
State,  Treasury,  Post  Office,  Interior,  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Commerce  and  Attorney-General, 
all  of  them  instituted  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  and  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Government.  All  of  these 
nine  departments  require  vast  sums  of 
money  to  carry  them  on,  over  a  billion 
dollars  being  appropriated  by  every  Con¬ 
gress.  No  one  complains  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  eight  departments,  but  a 
great  hue  and  cry  is  raised  about  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the 
Government;  in  other  words,  the  "postal 

deficit,”  while  the  fact  is  that  of  all  the 
departments  the  Post  Office  is  the  only 
one  which  has  any  income  whatever  from 
any  source  other  than  the  Congressional 
appropriations.  Congress  may  appropriate 
$34,000,000  for  the  Treasury  or  Interior 
Department  to  spend  on  “rivers  and  har¬ 
bors,”  and  the  people  applaud,  though 
never  a  cent  comes  back  to  the  departments 
from  this  expenditure.  The  same  is  true 
of  seven  more  departments,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  Post  Office  Department  there 
is  a  bitter  protest  against  appropriations 
for  it  on  the  ground  that  it  ought  to  be 
“self-sustaining.”  Why  should  it  be  self- 
sustaining  any  more  than  the  other  eight 
departments?  It  does  the  people  more 
good  than  all  the  rest  of  the  departments 
put  together  (if  we  except  the  Agricultural 
Department)  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
demand  from  the  people  that  it  should 
be  self-sustaining.  Of  course,  the  live  com¬ 
panies  are  doing  all  they  can,  both  openly 
and  secretly,  to  create  a  demand  that  the 
Post  Otlice  Department  should  be  self-sus¬ 
taining,  and  to  this  end  they  oppose  par¬ 
cels  post  on  the  specious  plea  that  it  will 
add  to  the  operating  expense  of  the  de¬ 
partment  without  corresponding  increase 
of  receipts.  To  the  contrary,  paycels  post 
would  wipe  out  the  deficit,  and  the  live 
companies  know  this;  but  they  know  that 
it  would  wipe  out  a  part  of  their  great 
profits,  and  hence  they  are  so  bitterly  fight¬ 
ing  this  great  public  necessity,  which  is 
enjoyed  even  by  every  third-rate  country 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  by  every 
first-class  nation  in  the  world  except  our 
own. 

The  foregoing  will  apply,  by  change  of 
terms,  to  .1.  I).  G.’s  attack  on  TiD:  It.  N.-Y. 
in  the  matter  of  newspaper  postage.  He 
has  been  deceived  by  the  clamor  originating 
with  the  five  companies,  and  wants  postage 
on  newspapers  and  magazines  increased. 
Now.  the  public  does  not  demand  an  in¬ 
crease  of  newspaper  postage,  but  is  most 
strongly  opposed  to  it  instead.  Even  in 
Congress  there  is  no  demand  for  an  increase 
of  newspaper  postage,  and  I  have  a  letter 
from  Senator  Dolliver  in  which  he  says : 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger'  of 
such  legislation  at  present.”  The  sole  and 
single  reason  why  the  five  companies  want 
newspaper  postage  increased  nine  times  is 
so  that  the  newspapers  will  transfer  their 
mailing  business  to  the  five  express  corn-, 
panies.  Cannot  everyone  see  that  such" 
transfer  will  increase  the  postal  deficit,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  the  department  self-sus¬ 
taining?  If  the  Government  is  to  lose  the 
postage  on  newspapers,  and  the  live  com¬ 
panies  are  to  get  it,  will  not  the  postal 
receipts  be  that  much  smaller?  And  if 
newspaper  postage  is  to  be  increased  nine 
times,  and  the  five  companies  are  to  get 
the  postage,  will  not  the  companies  lie 
just  that  much  richer?  And  there  is  the 
whole  “milk  in  the  eoeoauut.”  All  this 
agitation  is  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
five  companies,  and  they  are  at  the  back 
of  it  in  every  step,  and  are  pushing  it  by 
their  press  bureau  and  by  every  other 
known  means,  open  or  secret.  Our  friend, 

•I.  D.  G„  is  simply  a  puppet  in  the  hands  “ 
ot  the  five  companies,  though  he  does  not 
know  this;  they  hold  him  in  their  hand 
and  push  him  out  before  the  public,  with 
his  letter  in  The  It.  N.-Y..  while  their 
hand  remains  unseen  behind  the  curtain. 

All  this  shows  how  this  nation.  Congress 
and  people,  are  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
express  monopoly,  and  can  have  no  boon, 
however  small,  which  the  express  com¬ 
panies  will  not  allow.  There  is  one  person 
who  is  not  under  the  five  companies,  for 
in  all  my  business  correspondence,  1  forbid 
any  goods  to  be  sent  to  me  by  express,  and 
I  recommend  all  citizens  of  the  United 
Mates  to  take  the  same  stand  in  receiving 
goods.  I  heartily  thank  yon  for  your  po¬ 
sition  on  the  four  great  subjects  of  legisla¬ 
tion  now  before  the  American  people — 
parcels  post,  newspaper  postage,  postal  sav¬ 
ings  banks  and  oleomargerine,  and  1  en¬ 
dorse  every  word  you  have  said  on  them  ; 
moreover,  I  do  not  think  you  were  any  too 
severe  on  ,T.  D.  G..  but  rather  not  strong 
enough  in  your  reply  to  him,  and  I  shall 
lie  glad  if  you  will  discuss  these  four  sub-  | 
jects  at  full  length  in  every  issue  of  the  I 
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paper.  They  are  subjects  that  come  as 
close  home  to  your  readers  as  crop  feeding, 
soil  fertility,  stock  breeding,  or  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  a 
paper  for  the  home,  and  these  four  subjects 
pertain  to  our  homes.  j.  c.  m.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  are  not  worrying  about 
postal  rates.  The  attempt  to  raise  them 
cannot  be  fairly  defended  and  the  people 
will  take  care  of  it.  We  shall  spend  our 
energies  fighting  for  a  parcels  post.  We 
cannot  get  it  without  a  desperate  struggle, 
but  if  we  all  work  together  it  will  come. 


G.  L.  E. 


is  badly  in- 
anything  to 
J.  c. 


i  Speltz  in  New  York. 

M  ill  you  inform  me  if  speltz  has  been 
successfully  grown  in  this  State,  and  if  it 
can  be  grown  on  land  suitable  for  oats? 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.  i.  d,  g. 

This  grain  has  not  been  grown  largely 
in  the  East.  It  does  well  in  the  Northwest. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  we  think 
oats,  barley  or  wheat  will  pay  better. 

Cow  Pea  Experience. 

W.  F.  Massey,  in  reply  to  II.  ,J.  B.,  Mary¬ 
land,  recommends  Black  cow  peas.  I  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  the  variety  named,  but 
we  find  Black  cow  peas  are  very  prone  to 
shed  their  leaves,  while  New  Era  and  Whip¬ 
poorwill  cft>  not.  For  this  cause  Black 
cow  peas  have  lost  favor  for  hay.  With 
a  late  storm  this  is  very  noticeable.  New 
Era  matures  a  few  days  earler,  a-nd  retains 
leaves  until  pods  are  all  dry. 

Delaware. 

Moles  in  Pasture. 

I  have  an  old  pasture  that 
fested  with  moles.  Fan  I  do 
stop  them? 

Madison,  Ind. 

We  know  of  nothing  better  than  mole 
traps  which  we  have  often  described.  They 
work  on  the  principle  of  a  spring  which, 
when  loosened,  drives  several  sharp  steel 
rods  down  into  the  ground  upon  the  mole. 
The  trap  is  set  over  the  hole’s  run  and 
the  animal  loosens  the  spring  as  he  works 
through  the  ground.  The  seedsmen  sell 
these  traps. 

Cistern  with  Filter. 

1  have  two  cisterns  at  each  of  four  large 
dwellings.  The  water  is  noted  for  purity, 
clearness  and  palatability.  These  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Prof.  King's  reply,  in  being 
built  in  pairs.  To  represent  take  two 
tumblers  side  by  side,  connect  12  to  18 
inches  from  bottom  with  vitrified  pipe,  an 
inverted  "running  trap."  One,  the  receiv¬ 
ing,  is  filled  two-thirds  full  with  sharp 
clean  sand.  The  water  must  go  through 
this  filter  bed  to  the  storage  one  and  is 
pumped  from  that.  They  should  be  10 
feet  deep  at:  least,  and  the  arches  three 
feet  under  ground.  Such  a  filter  bed  will 
keep  fresh  15  years.  a.  p.  shannon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lime  and  Alfalfa. 

No  doubt  you  are  right  in  advising 
against  a  mulch  of  sour  muck  for  Alfalfa. 
Sweet  land,  alkaline  in  fact  with  lime,  is 
what  Alfalfa  needs  most  of  all.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  asks  if  he  can  correct  acidity  in 
a  sandy  loam  with  two  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre.  Ask  him  if  he  realizes 
that  there  are  2.000  tons  of  soil  in  an  acre, 
taking  top  foot,  and  that  his  two  tons 
would  make  about  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Good  Alfalfa 
soils  need  a  much  greater  amount  than 
that.  Recently  in  Idaho  I  saw  land  that 
had  in  it  80  tons  of  carbonate  of  lime  to 
each  acre,  or  four  per  cent.  That  soil 
grows  wonderful  Alfalfa  and  after  the  Al¬ 
falfa  everything  grows  well.  Tell  the  man 
to  use  100  pounds  of  ground  limestone  to 
each  square  rod.  chas.  ls.  wing. 

Ohio. 


Eureka  Planters 


Give  Bigger 
Potato  Prollts 


You  are  not 
Betting  all  tho 
profit  out  of 
your  potato 
land  unless 


using  a 

Eureka  Planter 
—it  will  do  the 
work  better  — 
save  time,  labor 
and  money. 

_  The  Eureka 

Planter  fs  accurate  and  automatic.  No  injury  to 
seed,  always  plants  at  uniform  depth.  Three  sizes— 
one  and  two  rows. 

Eoreka  Flat  Tooth  Sulky 

Cultivator 

comes  In  3  sizes 
8,  10  and  12 

It’s  a  weedei,'1 
seeder, 
smoother  and 
culti  vat  o  r. 

Sowsall  kinds 
of  grass  and 

grain.  Every  farmer  should  have  one. 

Write  for  information  about  implements 
that  save  money  on  the  farm. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  840,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni 
formly.and  best  of  all 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the  -4 1 


seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  f>ec 
book. 


f.  Iron  Age 

(ImproYedRobblng) 

Potato  Planter 


%U^No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MF6.  CO.,  Box  102-P 


grenloch.  n.  j. 


3S&,  . 


H 
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AN  ACRE  OF  AMATITE 


\  MATITE  is  making-  g-ooci. 

Here  is  a  typical  letter  about 
it.  We  g-et  many  such  letters. 
They  all  tell  the  same  story  of 
satisfied  customers.  Read  this 
one : 

*  ‘Gentlemen  : 

We  have  in  use  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  Amatite  Roofing  on 
our  plant  located  in  St.  Albans, 
W.  Ya. 

We  are  thoroug-hly  satisfied  in 
every  way  with  the  Roofing-.  It 
makes  a  gooch  tig-ht  waterproof 
covering.  We  found  that  it  was 
easily  applied,  and  presents  a 
nice,  bright  appearance.  It  was 
only  after  careful  consideration 
that  we  decided  to  use  Amatite, 
as  it  is  very  important  that  our 
roofs  he  tight,  owing-  to  the  large 
quantities  of  expensive  lumber 
and  turned  mill  work  that  we 
carry  in  stock  at  all  times. 

Yours  very  truly, 

AMERICAN  COLUMN  &  LUM¬ 
BER  COMPANY 

W.  W.  Stark,  President.” 

Notice  the  size  of  the  r.oofs — 
an  acre  and  a  half.  Imag-ine  the 
work  and  the  cost  of  painting- 
that  big  area  if  an  ordinary  ready 
roofing  had  been  used. 


Amatite  has  a  mineral  surface 
which  needs  no  painting  whatever. 
Year  after  year,  in  all  weather, 
that  roof  will  give  perfect  service 
without  any  care  or  attention. 
An  ordinary  ready  roofing  would 
have  required  painting  at  least 
four  times  during  the  next  ten 
years  ;  and  it  costs  something  to 
paint  an  acre  and  a  half  of  roof¬ 
ing  four  times.  Figuring  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  the  Amatite 
roof  probably  will  cost  this  Com¬ 
pany  from  >4  to  %  less  than 
ordinary  roofing  which  requires 
regular  painting. 

This  no-paint  feature  of  Ama¬ 
tite  is  very  important.  It  is  just 
as  important  for  the  man  who 
uses  ten  rolls  as  for  the  man  who 
uses  ten  thousand.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  saving  is  the  same. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

We  are  glad  to  send  sample  of 
Amatite  on  request  so  as  to  show 
the  mineral  surface  and  the  double 
layers  of  pitch.  A  postal  card 
request  to  our  nearest  office  will 
bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Kansas  City 


Boston 
St.  Louis 
London,  Eng, 
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Better  CropsWithHalf  TheWork 


You  can’t  afford  to  farm  without  Planet  Jr  implements, 
are  the  greatest  implements  ever  invented  to  prepare 
ground  for  big  results  and  lighten  farm  and  garden  labor. 
Over  two  million  farmers  and  gardeners  are  now  using 
Planet  Jrs.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  guaranteed. 

I  No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Plow,  saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  Almost  all  useful 
garden  implements  in  one.  Adjustable  in  a  minute  to  sow  all  garden  seeds, 
hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow.  Pays  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  Plow  is 
the  handiest  implement  ever  made  for  truckers  and  gardeners.  All 
cultivating  parts  are  of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  edge  Spe- 
dally  designed  to  work  extremely  close  to  plants  without  injury. 

Does  away  with  band-weeding. 

_  W  rite  today  for  the  illustrated  Planet  Jr  cata- 
Iogue  for  1910.  Free  and  postpaid. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107V  Philadelphia  Pa 


Planet  Jr 


Pull 

30  Days* 
FREE 
TRIAL 


With  This  All-Steel 
Triple-Power 


Your  Stumps 

Hercules  Stump  Puller- 

No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  This  Hercules  Is  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  It  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps  out,  roots 
and  all.  40056  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power 
1  attachment  means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puller 
guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets 
ftnlv  one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it  ex¬ 
tremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and  the 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 

Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  Don't  risk  danger¬ 
ous  and  costly  dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and  leaves  roots  In 
ground.  Save  big  money;  get  our  pnfTE'  ItnnkC  and  free  trial 
oiler.  Also  special  proposition  to  “  Klhlj  DUUna  j|rst  buyers 


offer.  Also  special  proposition  to  - - nrsi  i 

_ where  wo  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  card  today.  Address 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  130  17th  Street.  CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


BP 


340 
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HEADING  BACK  APPLE  TREES. 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  know  if  the 
apple  growers  in  the  East  practice  heading 
the  young  apple  trees  back  with  upright 
growers,  like  Sutton  Beauty  and  similar 
varieties..  Do  they  practice  this,  or  do  ‘‘hey 
depend  upon  the  crops  as  they  come  to 
hang  down  and  bend  at  the  proper  time? 
In  case  they  do  head  them,  at  what  age 
do  they  discontinue? 

My  practice  has  been  to  keep  rather 
close  heads  upon  all  young  apple  trees, 
and  such  varieties  as  Sutton  Beauty  need 
more  or  less  cutting  out  of  the  long, 
slender  branches  before  the  head  be¬ 
comes  too  bushy.  The  best  possible 
growth  of  a  tree  is  made  when  the  head 
is  fully  supplied  with  large,  vigorous 
foliage,  each  leaf  of  which  has  full 
amount  of  exposure  to  sunlight  and  air. 
Open-headed  trees  like  the  Baldwin, 
King  and  R.  I.  Greening  need  but  little 
pruning  while  young,  except  the  cutting 
out  of  small  branches  where  they  cross 
or  lie  upon  branches  under  them.  Upon 
old  trees  where  too  high  or  unpruned, 
or  where  too  closely  planted,  the  lower 
branches  or  those  smothered  by  growth 
above  them  become  weak,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  to  cut  such  branches  out 
entirely,  which  practice  after  a  few  years 
leaves  our  trees  with  a  few  long,  bare 
main  branches  with  tufts  of  small 
branches  at  the  tops  only,  difficult  to 
reach  for  spraying,  thinning  or  harvest¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  This  injury  is  increased 
by  cutting  off  all  of  the  sprouts  that 
start  out  along  the  main  branches  in  an 
effort  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  sap  by 
evaporation  along  these  bare  branches, 
exposed  to  hot  sun  and  drying  winds. 
Some  of  these  strong,  vigorous  suckers 
or  sprouts  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
wherever  there  is  space  for  their  growth 
above  or  around  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  will  become  the  best  part  of  the 
trees.  The  remedy  for  dying  off  of  the 
lower  branches  lies  in  cutting  out  every 
(  ther  tree  where  too  closely  planted,  or 
by  severely  pruning  the  center  of  the 
tree  and  ends  of  the  main  branches. 

Massachusetts.  s.  t.  maynard. 


Stunted  Onion  Sets. 

R.  C.  M.,  Elysburg,  Pa. — Last  year  we 
planted  some  Prizetaker  onion  seed.  On 
account  of  the  dry  weather  they  only  grew 
(o  about  the  size  of  sets.  If  we  plant 
(hem  out  this  Spring  will  they  grow  full 
size,  or  only  to  bunching  size? 

Ans. — I  should  think  that  the  sets 
will  make  good-sized  onions  if  planted 
early.  The  only  danger  I  would  suppose 
will  be  that  they  may  run  to  seed,  which 
of  course  will  spoil  the  onion.  But  if 
they  do  not  run  to  seed  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  they  will  not  make  good- 
sized  onions.  w.  f.  massey. 

Hauling  Soil  kom  a  Swamp. 

G.  A.  A.,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  T. — I  own  a 
swamp  lot  three  miles  from  my  farm.  The 
road  is  good  and  down  hill.  Would  it  pay 
me  to  haul  this  muck  this  distance  and 
compost  it  with  equal  parts  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  using  liquid  manure  from  the  barn¬ 
yard  to  keep  it  moist?  The  muck  can  be 
dug  out  and  drawn  for  about  75  cents  per 
load. 

Ans. — It  will  depend  on  the  quality  of 
this  soil.  Swamp  muck  varies  greatly. 
We  have  analyses  running  all  the  way 
from  two  pounds  to  25  of  nitrogen  in  a 
ton  of  soil  as  taken  from  the  swamp. 
It  will  pay  you  to  take  a  fair  sample  and 
have  it  anafyzed.  We  believe  it  will  pay 
to  haul  and  mix  with  manure  as  a  com¬ 
post.  We  would  add  lime  as  the  pile  is 
made  up — and  keep  this  pile  covered 
with  a  six-inch  covering  of  the  swamp 
soil.  Remember  that  these  soils  while 
strong  in  nitrogen  contain  but  little  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

What  the  Soil  Needs. 

C.  T.  B.,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. — We  have 
some  poor  land.  We  have  tried  lime  on 
it  and  it  does  no  good.  Stable  manure 
seems  to  do  very  little  good  either.  We 
have  tried  wood  ashes  and  that  seems  to  be 
just  the  thing.  What  is  it  our  land  needs? 
It  is  level  laud. 

Ans. — Since  lime  does  not  help  we 
may  assume  that  the  land  is  not  sour  and 
that  it  is  in  fair  condition.  As  stable 
manure  doe's  not  produce  good  crops  we 


conclude  that  this  soil  is  not  greatly  in 
need  of  either  vegetable  matter  or  nitro¬ 
gen.  If  nitrogen  were  lacking,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  poor  soils,  the  ma¬ 
nure  would  make  a  good  showing.  Wood 
ashes  contain  lime,  potash  and  a  small 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  As  lime 
alone  does  not  help  we  conclude  that 
potash  is  the  element  needed.  From  75 
to  150  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre  will  give  good  results. 


Apple  Pomace  with  Ashes. 

I  do  not  agree  with  W.  Williams  on  page 
180  about  apple  pomace.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  sour  land  and  kill  grass,  but 
I  have  used  it  more  or  less  for  nine  years, 
on  corn  land  generally,  but  last  year  I  had 
five  or  six  loads  I  put  on  oat  ground,  which 
I  seeded  down.  1  get  all  the  ashes  from 
a  nearby  sawmill  and  make  quite  a  lot  my¬ 
self.  These  are  mixed  with  the  pomace 
and  spread  together.  The  mixture  is  not 
complete,  generally  more  pomace  than  ashes. 
That  which  1  put  on  the  oat  ground  last 
Spring  was  nearly  all  pomace,  but  when  I 
cut  the  oats  the  clover  was  three  inches 
higher  along  the  pomace  strip  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  lot.  Before  I  used  the  ashes 
1  drew  it  out  on  corn  land  and  as  top¬ 
dressing  for  wheat,  and  never  had  any  bad 
effect,  but  I  think  the  ashes  sweeten  it 
quite  a  good  deal.  An  experiment  station 
told  me  to  spread  lime  with  it  or  draw 
out  in  Winter,  which  would  neutralize  the 
acidity.  I  cannot  get  enough  humus,  and 
think  the  pomace  helps  some.  It  is  a 
good  feed  for  cows  if  kept  fresh  and  sweet. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  F.  C. 

E.  M.  G.  claims  pomace  and  wood  ashes 
made  his  grass  and  clover  grow.  It  was 
not  pomace  that  made  his  grass  and  clover 
grow ;  it  was  wood  ashes.  I  have  used 
wood  ashes  for  years  on  high  shaly  ground 
where  lawn  grass  and  clover  would  not 
grow,  and  after  applying  wood  ashes  I  had 
a  fine  catch  of  grass  and  clover.  We  have 
large  wood  fireplaces,  and  we  save  all  ashes 
for  top-dressing  poor  lawns,  put  on  in 
March.  John  pressler. 

Allegheny  Country  Club,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  might  carry  it  further  and 
say  that  it  was  probably  the  lime  in  the 
ashes  that  did  the  trick. 


Seed  Potatoes 

HS^BIG  SURPLUS  of 
best  Early,  Medium  and  Late 
Varieties.  Special  Prices  that 
will  move  them  this  month. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Tell  us  what  you  want,  QUICK! 

O.A.D.  BALDWIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

(OAK  STREET) 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape  and  Our  rant  Plant* 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

18tli  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free 
A.  It.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich 

SWEET  CORN 

VICK’S  GOLDEN  NUGGET.  The  sweetest  of  all  ; 
tender  and  juicy,  Kars  seven  inches  long.  Unsurpassed  for 
yield  and  quality.  Packet  lftc,  half  pint  25c.  Send  for  Vick’s 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1910 — It  is  FREE. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  430  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

ArmO  AS  goodasthe  BEST! 
V  LL  ||  V  Our  usual  complete  line  of 
|  Jl  I  I  Karin  anti  Garden  Seeds, 
W  La  [Lb  Is#  W  Poultry  Supplies,  Insecti¬ 
cides  and  Sprayers.  We  maxe  a  specialty  of 
best  quality  seeds  of  standard  varieties,  and  our 
seeds  represent  highest  percentage  of  purity  and 
germination.  Government  tests  invited.  Valuable 
samples.  Also  our  Common  Sense  1910  Seed 
Catalog  1'  KEE.  Write  today.  All  inquiries  cheer¬ 
fully  and  promptly  answered. 

EIKENBERRY  BROS.,  Camden,  Ohio. 


Aultfather’s  Quart  BASKET 
BERRY  and  POTATO  Crates 

are  the  best  on  the  market. 
Special  prices  to  enquirers  of 
this  ad.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  H.  Aultfather,  Box  1001,  Minerva,  0. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “ 

JOHN  J,  POTTER.lt  Mill  t.,  Binghamtoon,  N.  Y. 

TO  FORTUNE  HUNTERS 

Forty-three  acres  apple  orchard.  Thirteen  and 
twenty-one  years  old.  Mostly  winter  apples.  Two 
miles  from  town.  Price,  $3,500.  HALL  S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


OUR  DANSVILLE  GROWN  TREES 

are  the  best  because  the 
planter  gets  them  freshly 
dug,  true  to  name  and  per¬ 
sonal  attention  given  every 
order.  You  run  no  risk  with 
poorly  kept  storage  stock;  we 
take  pains,  you  get  results. 

Matchless  Garden 
Collection 

12  Trees,  Value  $1.90,  for  98  Cents 

1  Roosevelt,  2  Lombard,  1  Bradshaw  Plum;  1 
Montmorency,  1  Windsor  Cherry ;  1  Niagara, 
1  Elberta  Peach;  1  Baldwin,  1  Dutchess  Apple ; 
1  Orange  Quince  and  1  Bartlett  Pear.  All  trees 
first  class,  4  feet  high.  12  trees.  Value  $1.90  for  98c. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale 
prices.  Everybody  write  for  free  il¬ 

lustrated  catalogue.  2  Apple  trees,  1  McIntosh 
and  1  Banana  foi  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells,  Box  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


.  ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  If  idirur  C’nlti- 

vntoi’H.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  arc  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  ire  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Book.  It’s 

FREE. 


BATEMAN  MFS.  CO.,  Box  102-C,  CRENLOCH. 


HEATING 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 

KROESCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

4^8  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal — an  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  your  business.  $1.00  a  year,  52  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers'  Journal,  521  Walker  Bldg,.  Louisville,  Ky. 

AHLIAS— Strong  field  grown  roots.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  W.  K.  YOUNG,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


D 


APPLE  TREES 

varieties  for  Ohio,  W 
Prices  reasonable.  SALESMEN 
Outfit  free.  Address 

W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON, 


—50,000  fine  straight 
healthy,  stocky,  well 
rooted  trees.  Leading 
Va.,  Penn.,  New  York  State, 

WANTED. 


BEVERLY,  OHIO. 


$7.50  for  5000.  P, 
ville,  Maryland. 


B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catons- 


Here  Is  a  joy  collection, beating 
the  world,  composed  of 

1 0,000  Kernels 

Richest,  juiciest,  tenderest  seeds. 

1 800  Each,  Lettuce,  Turnip,  Rutabaga. 
IOOO  Each,  Onion,  Celery,  Carrot. 

1003  Rarest  Radishes,  aione  worth  18c  I 
1 00  Each,  Parsley,  Melon,  Tomato. 

1 200  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds.  60  Sorts. 

In  all  10,000  kernels,  including  big  cat- ' 
alog,  all  postpaid,  only  16c  in  stamps. 

Send  ns  a  name  for  our  new  breed  of  corn  be¬ 
fore  May  10th,  and  if  it  is  accepted  you  will  win 

$500  IN  COLD 

The  new  corn  Is  not  lor  sale,  but  4c  brings 
sample  packet.  You  need  not  get  sample  to  en¬ 
ter  contest,  however.  Just  give  us  the  best 
name.  If  another  sends  in  same  (accept¬ 
able)  name  as  you  do,  the  prize  will  bo 
equally  divided.  Mammoth  catalog 
loaded  with  Seed  News  free.  Address 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

444  So.  8th  St,  La  Crosse,  Wle. 


200  Bushels  of  Strawberries 
From  a  Single 


Bartlett  Standard  Pears,  Duchess 
Dwarf  Pears,  Lombard  Plums,  Etc. 

Excellent  stock  of  the  most  reliable  sorts  of 
FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS. 

W.  B.  COLE.  Nurseryman,  Fainesvi’le,  O. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

10,000  Fruit  Trees,  10,000  Black  Raspberry  plants. 
Kieffer,  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Fav.  and  Seckel  Pear; 
Eng.  Morello  and  Montmorency  Cherry  and  Plum 
trees.  Strictly  first-class.  L'AMOREAUX  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  Schoharie.  N.  Y _ 

FRUIT  TREES,  10  Cents 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
fibrous-rooted  and  well  developed.  Also  a  splen¬ 
did  assortment  of  small  fruits,  ornamentals, 
6hrubs  and  roses.  Catalogue  free  THOS.  MARKS 
&  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  ILGKN FRITZ'  SONS  CO., 
The  Monroe  Nursery,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Genuine  catalpa  speciosa  seedlings,  S3.oo  and 
S4.00  per  1,000. 

S.  H.  MADDEN,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 

CDIIIT  TDCCQ  Roses,  Shrubs,  and  all  kinds 
rnUII  I  LlLLO  of  Berry  Plants;  No.  1  stock; 
lowest  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SONS,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Trtr«  a  i  Tree  Pruner 

■  §4  I  Best  tool  made.  Something  new. 

»  X  Jl  j  j  Liz  Agents  make  big  money  with  it. 

H.  R  ltogvm,  Mvchanlcsljurg,  Ohio. 

Qrrno — Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans.  Rape.  Millet 
uLluO  and  a  complete  line  of  Garden  aDd 
Field  Seed.  Catalogue  free. 

ZACK  DAVIS  COMPANY,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Plnuor  C«Dfl  —Timothy,  Oats  and  Seed  Potatoes, 
ulUlCI  OCCU i  28  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

o  A  n r n  DPI TC—  3  inch  pots, $1.25  a  1000,  $5 for 
rArtn  rUlo  5000;  4  inch  pots,  $1.75  a  1000, 


One  of  our  patrons  made  this  record  with 
plants  bought  of  us.  Just  ask  a  commission  j; 
man  what  this  quantity  of  fruit  would  have 
brought  the  grower  any  year  lately,  and  , 
you'U  see  that  there* s  7noney  in  berries,  ' 

Knight’s  Free  Book 
on  Small  Fruit 


Tells  the  best  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Dewberries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.,  and  just 
how  to  grovu  them.  Knight’s  plants 
have  a  national  reputation  for  superior 
quality  and  high  vigor.  Send  toda>^ 
for  free  copy  of  our  catalogue, 

David  Knight 
&  Son 

Box  16,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing.  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  you  to 
got  Government  Teste  on  our  samples.  ’They  will  interest  you 

CflY  DT A IIC  u-  s-  g°vt-  tests  show  that 

OU  I  ULnlid  the  grain  analyzes  richer  than 
linseed  meal  and  the  hay  nearly  as  nutritious  as 
Alfalfa;  will  grow  on  poor  soil— and  improve  it. 
Well  worth  a  fair  trial.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  323  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 

Cl.. uuli a  1* vii  Dlonfc  — Of  the  best  varieties. 
OirdnUerij  ilalllo.  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


AT  WHOLESALE 


3  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry, 50c.  All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

“THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  All  the  Leading  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  It’s  free. 

CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  &  SON. 
Originators  of  the  Fendall  and  Growers  of  Fine  Plants, 
Towsou,  M cl. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them— Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandv.  &c.  Send  $2  50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  30.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


1500 


NORWOOD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
R.  E.  POND,  Camden,  New  York. 


High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants. 

Prices  and  quality  will  interest  you.  A  fine  list  of 
varieties.  J.  BETSCHER,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


Strawberry  Plants  etieltniy^pmrfoop:  New 

1910  illus.  catalog  Free.  " 


y-making  vari- 

_ „  _ _ per  1000.  New 

S.  A.  Virdin,  Hartly,  Del. 


S 


TKAWBERRY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

D.  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


‘TKAWBERRY  PLANTS-Eight  best  varie- 
I  ties.  ASPARAGUS  and  vegetable  plants, 
’rices  right.  Send  for  our  price  list. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SOX,  Cheswold,  Del. 


NORWOOD 

per  100 


Strawberry  Plants,  75c.  per  dozen: 
$4.25  per  100,  P.P.  Fendall,  $1.25 
P.P.  Catalogue  of  Seventv  Varieties  Free. 
BASIL  PERRY.  D.  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Strawberries 


-56th  Annual  Catalogue.  S.  H. 
WARREN,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


STltAWHEltKY  FUSTS, — All  the  new  and  old  money¬ 
making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  1)AYID  KODWAV,  Hartley,  Del. 


will  soon  be  here.  Spraying  Must  Be  Done  this  year 
more  than  ever  to  insure  Good  Fruit.  We  wish  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  you  the 


SEED  TIME 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO. 

Their  1910  catalogue  states  in  a  very  concise  manner  the  best  varieties  of 
seed  to  plant  for  a  profit;  the  most  useful  Spraying  Implements;  the  most 
important  Perennials.  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Trees.  Maudy  Lee  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  A  catalogue  will  be  mailed  for  the  asking. 

H.  E.  FISKE  SEED  CO.,  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston, Mass. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.”  ^7.™^ 

ties  with  prices;  also  instruction  for  planting  and  culture  of  Strawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits, 
Asparagus  and  Rhubai’b. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


<5JTRAW 

Lusty,  healthy,  mountain-grown  stock  at  bargain  prices 

CHATTANOOGA 

62  Mission  Ridge 


BERRY 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 


Excelsior,  Bubach, 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson, 
Aroma,  Gandy, 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties. 


NURSERIES 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


1  DIO. 


THE  R  U  R.  A.  Iv  NEW-YORKER 


84  T 


FEEDING  BEES. 

A.  D.  H.,  Wilton,  Conn. — I  have  a  colony 
of  Italian  bees,  which  will  need  feeding. 
Can  you  give  me  any  advice  how  to  do  it 
at  this  time  of  the  year?  I  have  a  feeder 
used  in  super,  so  that  I  do  not  have  to 
feed  outside.  Do  you  think  sugar  syrup 
would  do? 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  feed  sugar 
syrup  or  any  liquid  feed  when  it  is  too 
cold  for  the  bees  to  break  cluster,  but  it 
is  perfectly  feasible  to  feed  sugar  syrup 
in  the  feeder  in  the  super  on  a  warm 
day  when  the  bees  can  fly  freely.  I  would 
make  the  syrup  two  parts  wrater  to  three 
parts  sugar,  by  measure,  and  feed  it  as 
warm  as  the  bees  could  take  it ;  if  there 
are  no  other  bees  near  there  will  be  no 
trouble,  but  if  -there  are  other  bees  near, 
it  will  be  best  to  feed  at  night,  cover  the 
super  up  tight  and  warm,  and  take  the 
feeder  away  as  soon  as  the  bees  have 
cleaned  it  out,  or  in  case  the  weather 
turned  suddenly  cold.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  feed  a  large  amount  during 
cold  weather,  only  enough  to  keep  them 
until  warm  weather,  when  they  will  need 
close  attention  until  honey  begins  to 
come  in  freely,  as  they  need  abundance 
of  stores  to  fill  up  their  hives  with  brood, 
ready  for  the  honey  flow.  j.  A.  crane. 

POULTRY  WITH  FRUIT  GROWING. 

W.  If.  A.,  Franklin,  Pa. — I  am  starting 
a  small  fruit  farm,  consisting  of  about 
3.000  Fay  currants,  about  1,000  raspberries, 
black  and  red,  200  peach  trees  and  1.10 
pear  trees,  and  would  like  to  have  a  few 
chickens,  something  that  will  bring  the 
most  money  or  returns,  and  would  like  to 
know  what  “strain"  to  get.  I  have  the 
ground  ready  for  5,000  strawberry  plants. 
Will  the  chickens  be  u  paying  investment, 
and  how  many  would  you  keep?  Would 
you  raise  laying  stock  or  fancy  stock? 

Ans. — The  question  of  keeping  poultry 
profitably  on  a  fruit  farm  is  a  question 
of  place  for  them.  You  cannot  keep  hens 
either  in  currants,  berries  or  peach  or¬ 
chards,  but  they  can  be  kept  in  pear,  ap¬ 
ple  and  plum  orchards  to  the  very  best 
advantage,  and  if  rightly  cared  for  will 
be  a  paying  investment.  The  number 
kept  must  depend  on  the  space  and  time 
you  can  give  them.  The  question  of 
strain  is  one  that  I  should  be  likely  to  be 
prejudiced  about,  so  I  will  say  keep  the 
breed  you  like  best  -and  keep  it  pure. 
Third  question,  “eggs  or  feathers”?  I 
would  advise  "eggs”  for  the  reason  that 
it  takes  more  time  than  the  fruit  grower 
can  spare  to  breed  these  prize-winning 
fancy  bars  and  under  colors,  feathers 
way  down  on  their  toes,  and  too  much 
fussing,  washing  and  fitting  for  the 
shows.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  SOUTHERN  TRUCKERS 

J.  IF.  Y.,  Beaufort,  S.  C. — My  fertilizer 
formula  for  peas  is  7-5-5,  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrogen  and  potash  in  the  order  named; 
lettuce  5-7-10,  cabbage  7-8-5,  potatoes  7-5-5. 

I  notice  Prof.  Massey  recommends  10  per 
cent  potash  for  potatoes.  On  my  lettuce 
land  I  sow  cow  peas  and  turn  the  whole 
thing  under  as  much  as  possible.  Is  seven 
per  cent  nitrogen  enough  for  lettuce  after 
a  pea  crop  is  grown  upon  it?  I  also  put 
about  100  cartloads  of  cow-pen  manure 
to  the  acre,  fertilizer  one  ton.  I  plant  my 
lettuce  two  feet  by  10  inches  in  the  row. 

I  have  used  basic  slag  on  all  of  my  truck 
this  year  in  the  place  of  acid  phosphate. 
Have  I  made  a  mistake  or  not?  I  have 
been  putting  acid  on  my  land  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

Ans. — Your  formula  for  English  peas 
has  a  needless  amount  of  nitrogen  and 
less  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than  I 
would  use.  I  would  cut  the  nitrogen 
down  and  increase  the  potash,  while  the 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  is  nearly 
right,  especially  if  you  get  the  nitrogen 
from  cotton-seed  meal,  which  has  some 
phosphoric  acid.  The  percentage  of  five 
per  cent  nitrogen,  seven  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  potash  is  all 
right  for  the  lettuce,  while  for  cabbage 
the  main  elements  needed  are  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus,  and  potash  may  cut  a 
small  figure.  Then  you  see  in  the  above 
I  reverse  your  figures  for  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  For  potatoes  I  use  a 
fertilizer  made  up  of  acid  phosphate, 
nitrate  of  soda,  fish  scrap  and  muriate  of 
potash,  that  makes  it  about  nitrogen, 
seven  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10 


per  cent  potash.  I  find  this  best  in  all 
the  South  Atlantic  coast  sections.  In  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  the  stations 
have  found  that  in  their  soils  potash  cuts 
a  very  small  figure  and  in  fact  is  not 
needed  at  all.  Seven  per  cent  actual 
nitrogen  is  not  needed  by  lettuce  and  I 
would  save  in  this  expensive  element. 
The  peas  will  leave  you  a  large  amount 
of  organic  nitrogen  and  if  they  are  left 
on  the  land  three  per  cent  of  readily 
available  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  should 
answer  very  well.  This  is  especially  true 
when  you  use  manure  made  from  feed¬ 
ing  a  legume  forage.  Basic  slag  is  a 
good  article  but  not  so  quickly  available 
as  acid  phosphate.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  tending  to  .sweeten  the  soil  through 
the  large  ‘percentage  of  lime  it  carries, 
but  I  would  on  this  account  hesitate  in 
mixing  it  with  organic  material  carrying 
nitrogen,  if  it  is  to  stand  long  before 
using.  Mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda  I  can 
see  no  harm,  but  with  cotton-seed  meal 
there  may  be  loss.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  are  wrong  in  using  it  though  it  may 
not  act  quite  so  readily  as  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  It  will  at  least  restore  some  of 
the  lime  the  acid  phosphate  has  been 
robbing  from  your  soil.  w.  f.  massey. 


REPAIRS  FOR  EXPENSIVE  MACHINERY. 

C.  IF.  C.,  Cocliituate,  Mass. — On  first  page 
of  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  12,  Mr.  W.  Y. 
Hooker  complains  that  he  had  to  throw 
away  two  machines  costing  $125  each  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  obtain  parts  to  replace 
those  broken.  I  wish  to  suggest  he  need 
not  have  lost  but  one  machine,  because  he 
could  have  taken  the  necessary  part  from 
the  other  machine  to  replace  the  broken  one, 
as  each  machine  was  broken  in  a  different 
place.  If  you  think  it  worth  while,  you 
can  send  him  this  letter,  as  I  do  not  know 
his  address,  otherwise  would  have  written 
direct.  It  might  be  well  to  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  where  there  are  several  ma¬ 
chines  in  a  neighborhood  this  principle 


could  be  extended  of  using  one  machine  to 
patch- up  others  where  new  parts  were  not 
obtainable. 

Ans. — The  suggestion  that  farmers 
substitute  one  part  of  one  broken  har¬ 
vester  by  a  part  from  another  machine 
that  may  be  disabled  elsewhere  is  not  as 
a  rule  possible,  because  each  year  the 
patterns  of  the  machines  are  slightly 
changed.  The  manufacturers  claim  the 
changes  are  improvements,  but  many 
farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
changes  are  made  to  prevent  substitu¬ 
tions  of  part  from  one  machine  to  an¬ 
other.  During  the  last  few  years  I 
have  operated  several  corn  harvesters. 
When  two  of  them  broke  in  different 
parts  I  tried  the  plan  of  taking  from  one 
to  repair  the  other,  but  found  the  manu¬ 
facturers  “had  beaten  me  to  it,”  and  I 
had  to  get  separate  repairs  for  each. 
About  the  only  thing  I  was  able  to 
change  from  one  machine  to  another 
was  the  horses  or  the  driver.  I  think 
you  will  find  this  the  general  experience 
of  farmers  throughout  the  country. 

w.  v.  ROOKER. 


Oil  Emulsion  for  Spraying. 

I  am  preserving  carefully  and  intend  to 
use  the  formula  for  spray  for  the  Codling 
moth  in  the  Spring.  I  have  caldron,  out¬ 
fit.  etc.,  for  making  these  various  solutions ; 
have  also  crude  and  other  oils,  and  would 
like  to  make  and  use  during  the  Winter 
some  oil  emulsion.  Can  you  give  me  a 
formula  for  same?  I  think  an  oil  emulsion 
has  some  advantages,  being  more  effective 
and  more  easily  applied  during  the  Winter 
and  early  Spring,  and  furthermore  I  do 
not  think  it  should  cost  any  more  than  or 
as  much  as  the  lime,  sulphur,  etc. 

Northport,  L.  I.  j.  s.  C. 

Send  to  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Storrs  P.  O.,  for  a  bulletin  on  oil 
sprays.  It  gives  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
formation.  We  do  not  think  these  home¬ 
made  oils  are  very  largely  used.  Of  course, 
the  oil  will  be  of  no  value  in  fighting  the 
Codling  worm. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

BBLS. 


7  YEARLY 
OUTPUT 
OVER 
6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


TRY  IT 

7  machines  in  one.  Handiest 
tool  on  the  farm.  Has  7  Car¬ 
borundum  (Diamond)  grinding 
■wheels.  Takes  rust  oft  tools  ana 
sharpens  them  25  times  faster  than 
sand-stone.  8  times  as  etlicient  as 
emery.  Does  not  draw  temper.  High 
speed  and  easy  running.  Write  for 
free  trial.  Positively  no  money  down. 
Send  postal  for  free  booklet  today. 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

160  Harrison  St.,  Dept.  3683  Chicago, 


MONTROSS  META  I.  SHINGLES 

JVDoaway  with  all  roofing  troubles.  Durable.  Dcpoml- 
Sgk atilc.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Inexpensive.  Cata- 
loguc  ?  Montrois  Company,  Camden,  X.  J, 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-8-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  Independent  CASH  BUYERS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  tlrst-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

For  Half  a  Century  in  the  Service  of  Quality 

After  1000  years  of  steady  cultivation  the  soils  of  Northern  Europe 
are  now  producing  about  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  the  newer  soils  of  the 
United  States. 

The  average  yield  of  potatoes  last  year  in  Germany  was  209  bushels  per 

acre,  while  in  the  United  States  the  average  yield  was  106  bushels  per  acre. 

Maine  is  the  only  State  in  which  the  average'  yield  exceeded  the 
average  yield  of  all  Germany.  The  best  growers  in  Maine  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  less  than  300  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  potatoes  are  but  an 
incident,  for  the  man  who  reaches  this  level  has  his  farm  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  for  succeeding  grain  and  grass  crops.  The  nature  of  the  potato 
crop  is  such  that  a  short  term  rotation  is  forced,  and  this  adds  to  the 
yearly  income  of  the  grower. 

By  using  commercial  manures  in  growing  the  potato  crop  the  barn 
manures  are  all  left  for  other  cropping,  and  so  long  as  they  are  all  needed 
and  can  be  profitably  used  for  other  crops,  the  commercial  manures 
enable  the  farmer  to  increase  his  business. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers  are  used  by  the  best  potato  growers  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers  are  the  standard  by  which  results  of  other 
fertilizers  are  determined. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers  properly  used  make  possible  farming  that  is 
intensive ,  that  is  profitable ,  and  that  leaves  the  farm  in  better  condition 
for  posterity. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Offices:  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  BUFFALO,  CLEVELAND 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  GARDEN. 

Dates  For  Planting. 

I  have  told  of  the  large  crop  I  grew 
from  a  small  piece  of  ground.  I  will 
now  try  to  tell  you  how  I  did  it  in 
1909.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
get  some  paper  over  11%  inches  wide, 
on  which  I  began  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  garden.  I  had  before  me  the  plan 
of  the  year  before  as  a  guide  to  change 
the  location  of  the  vegetables  from  the 
preceding  year  as  much  as  possible. 
After  fixing  upon  the  location  of  the 
rows  to  my  satisfaction  I  drew  in  pen¬ 
cil  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  125,  and  wrote 
the  names  of  the  seeds  for  each  row 
about  as  you  see  them  on  the  plan  with 
the  approximate  time  of  planting  each. 
The  plan  furnished  me  with  a  guide  to 
purchase  my  seed.  As  I  am  on  the 
mailing  list  of  about  a  half-dozen  of  the 
leading  Eastern  seedsmen,  I  already  had 
tli ci r  catalogues  at  hand  to  select  from. 
In  ordering  my  seed  I  do  not  confine 
myself  to  one  seedsman  only;  but  select 
from  different  catalogues  and  order  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If  the  variety  of  anything 
of  the  preceding  year  was  satisfactory, 
I  order  it  again,  sticking  to  those  that 
have  been  tried  and  found  true  and 
good.  I  also  look  carefully  over  the 
novelties  offered,  and  if  something  by 
the  description  appeals  to  me  I  try  it 
in  a  small  way  only  at  first.  Frequent¬ 
ly  the  seedsman  will  inclose  compli¬ 
mentary  packets  for  trial  when  filling 
my  order,  and  I  have  got  some  very 
good  things  in  this  way.  I  aim  to 
get  plenty  of  seed,  as  frequently  you 
can  get  an  ounce,  half-pint  or  pint  for 
a  cent  or  two  more  than  a  packet  would 
cost.  I  send  for  the  seed  early,  so  as 
to  be  sure  to  have  them  on  hand  when 
I  need  them. 

During  the  season  the  refuse  from 
my  garden  that  would  decay  and  make 
humus  I  piled  in  a  heap  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  where  the  storms  of  the 
Summer  would  help  to  start  decompo¬ 


sition.  Clippings  from  the  lawn  were 
also  put  in  this  pile.  In  the  Autumn 
I  forked  this  over  in  a  heap,  making 
a  compost,  using  about  two  bushels  of 
air-slaked  lime,  some  sifted  coal  ashes 
and  a  load  of  stable  manure,  putting  a 
thin  layer  of  refuse,  a  sprinkling  of 
lime,  more  refuse,  a  layer  of  manure, 
more  refuse,  lime  again  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  until  I  had  piled  it  all  up.  The 
tomato  vines  I  chopped  in  lengths  of 
two  to  four  inches  with  a  hatchet  on  a 
block,  and  used  with  the  rest,  every¬ 


thing  of  the  kind  except  Lima  bean 
vines,  which  I  burned,  and  the  corn¬ 
stalks,  which  I  sold,  although  last  Fall 
I  used  the  Lima  bean  vines  also  by 
cutting  them  up  like  the  tomato  vines. 
This  compost  I  turned  once  late  in  the 
Winter.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  another  handling,  and  I  shall  do  so 
this  year. 

As  soon  in  the  Spring  as  I  could  get 
all  the  parsnips  out  of  the  ground  and 
the  prunings  from  the  vines  and  shrub¬ 
bery  about  the  lawn  in  fit  condition  to 
burn  up,  thus  clearing  the  ground,  1 


put  this  compost  on  the  garden.  I 
would  load  a  wheelbarrow,  push  it  to 
where  I  wanted  it,  and  dump  it  right 
over  the  wheel,  putting  it  so  it  would 
be  about  the  same  thickness  all  over 
the  ground  when  spread  with  a  shovel. 
I  hired  the  ground  plowed  with  a  two- 
horse  plow,  and  thoroughly  harrowed 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  condition 
of  the  soil  would  warrant  it.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  harrowing,  I  pulverized 
the  surface  with  a  hand  rake,  getting 
it  as  fine  as  I  could,  and  at  the  same 


time  leveling  up  the  small  hollows  left 
by  the  harrow.  In  the  corners,  where 
the  plow  did  not  do  its  work  properly, 
I  spade  up  the  ground  before  raking  it 
over.  With  my  ground  plowed  and 
made  in  as  fine  a  condition  as  possible 
for  seeding,  I  now  bring  out  my  plan. 
With  the  aid  of  a  lG-foot  pole  with  the 
feet  spaced  on  it  and  marked,  and  a 
two-foot  rule  to  measure  the  inches 
when  needed,  I  take  a  hatchet  and  drive 
a  stake  at  each  row’s  end  facing  all 
the  stakes  the  same  way  and  sight  to 
the  inch  mark  on  the  pole.  These 


March  19, 

slakes  are  from  IS  inches  to  two  feet 
long,  and  I  have  prepared  them  some 
time  before  I  am  ready  to  use  them. 

When  I  want  to  plant  a  row  of  small 
seeds,  for  instance,  I  stretch  a  line  from 
stake  to  stake  along  the  row,  always 
being  careful  to  draw  the  line  on  the 
face  side  of  the  stakes.  If  it  is  a  row 
of  radish,  say,  I  would  take  my  garden 
rake,  which  is  about  16  inches  wide, 
place  its  back  on  the  ground  under  the 
line,  and  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the 
foot  upon  it  I  mark  the  line  and  then 
move  the  width  of  the  rake  and  repeat. 
Having  thus  marked  the  line,  I  sprinkle 
the  seed  along  it,  reverse  the  rake 
and  cover  them,  leaving  the  ground  in 
such  shape  that  it  will  crust  the  least 
before  the  seed  comes  up. 

So  far  I  have  given  the  general  prac¬ 
tice,  which  applies  to  each  year’s  treat¬ 
ment  and  preparation  of  the  garden. 
Now  I  will  give  the  actual  dates  of 
planting  in  1909.  On  March  24  I  had 
my  garden  plowed  and  harrowed.  I 
spaded  up  the  ends  where  the  plow  did 
not  go,  and  raked  it  over  as  far  as  I 
had  time.  I  am  scheduled  to  finish  a 
delivery  of  a  letter  carrier’s  route  at 
one  o’clock  and  I  have  to  report  at. 
4.10  o’clock  for  another  trip.  This  is 
the  time  I  have  to  work  in  my  garden. 
A  rain  came  next  day,  so  that  I  did 
not  do  any  planting  until  the  31st,  when 
I  opened  the  rows  where  the  June  Pink 
and  Ponderosa  tomatoes  were  to  go , 
with  the  plow  on  my  wheel  hoe,  going 
twice  in  eaoh  row.  Then  I  put  in  my 
manure  and  made  the  ridged  row  by- 
going  twice  about  to  each  row.  I  then 
raked  down  the  ridge  a  little  and  planted 
radish  seed  in  each  row. 

On  April  1  I  planted  one  row  of 
spinach  where  I  mark  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  corn,  and  two  rows  of  potatoes, 
cutting  the  tubers  to  as  near  one  eye 
as  I  could,  opening  the  row  the  same 
as  for  tomatoes,  but  using  raw  bone 
meal  only  in  the  row,  as  my  experience 
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Sher  win 


£ 


S-W  Commonwealth 
Barn  Red 

A  bright,  handsome  red  for 
painting  barns,  outbuildings, 
fences,  corn  cribs,  etc.  It 
works  freely  under  the  brush, 
has  great  covering  capacity 
and  wears  well.  Is  put  up  full 
U.  S.  Standard  Measure,  and 
so  is  more  economical  than  the 
many  short  measure,  poor  qual¬ 
ity  barn  paints  sold  at  a  low 
price. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  £35  Canal  Road, 
Cleveland,  O. 

In  Canada  to  639  Centre  St.,  Montreal. 


Sherwin-Williams  Paint 
(Prepared)  S  W  P 

is  made  of  Pure  White  Lead, 
Pure  Zinc  and  Pure  Linseed 
Oil,  with  the  necessary  color¬ 
ing  pigments  and  driers.  All 
combined  in  correct  propor¬ 
tions  with  the  aid  of  powerful 
machinery  of  our  own  special 
design.  There  is  no  better  paint 
made  than  S.  W.  P.  It  will 
cover  more  surface,  look  better 
and  last  longer  than  cheap 
mixed  paints  or  hand  mixed 
lead  and  oil.  Put  up  full  U.  S. 
Standard  Measure. 


S-W  Wagon  and 
Implement  Paint 

A  durable  oil  gloss  paint  made 
especially  to  withstand  hard 
usage.  There  is  the  greatest 
economy  in  keeping  your 
wagons  and  implements  well 
painted,  to  protect  the  wooden 
parts  against  dampness  and 
cracking  and  the  iron  and  steel 
parts  against  rust.  It  brushes 
out  evenly,  covers  well  and  is 
very  permanent  in  color.  Your 
farm  equipment  will  last  twice 
as  long  if  kept  well  painted  and 
will  give  you  better  service  all 
the  time. 


S-W  Brighten  Up 
Finishes 

Under  this  label  we  put  up  a 
complete  line  of  paints,  var¬ 
nishes,  stains  and  enamels  for 
every  use  or  surface  in  and 
around  the  home.  Not  one 
product  for  all  purposes,  but 
a  number  of  different  products, 
each  one  made  especially  for  a 
particular  purpose  and  the  best 
for  its  purpose.  Tell  your  local 
S-W  Agent  what  you  want  to 
finish  and  he’ll  give  you  a 
Brighten  Up  Finish  that  will 
do  the  work  well. 


1910. 
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lias  been  that  manure  makes  them 
wormy  on  the  surface.  April  2  made 
first  planting  of  peas,  between  the  po¬ 
tato  rows;  planted  by  line,  opening  row 
with  a  three-cornered  hoe  and  covering 
with  rake.  Put  out  onion  sets  and 
planted  parsnip  seed  between  same. 
April  5  I  planted  three  rows  of  beets, 
ridging  the  rows  just  a  little  before 
seeding,  and  on  the  6th  completed  the 
other  two  rows  of  beets,  and  made 
sowings  of  lettuce  and  planted  pepper 
seed ;  also  sot  out  the  few  strawberry 
plants  in  the  row  where  marked.  April 
7  planted  one  row  of  Peep  O’Day 
corn ;  on  the  9th  planted  celery  seed 
in  a  patch  by  the  back  stoop.  April  10 
planted  one  row  Thos.  Laxton  peas,  and 
green  and  wax  beans,  one-half  row 
of  each.  April  17  planted  Perkins  Early 
Market  corn,  also  set  out  some  lettuce 
plants  given  me  by  a  friend  from  his 
cold  frame,  and  some  that  I  grew  in  a 
box  in  the  house  myself;  these  last  were 
put  between  the  hills  in  the  corn  row. 

April  19  set  out  cabbage  plants,  which 
I  bought,  and  planted  second  row  of 
Thomas  Laxton  peas.  May  3  planted 
one-half  row  of  Country  Gentleman 
corn,  and  one-half  row  of  Improved 
Stratagem  peas.  May  11  planted  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  squash,  and  on  the  12th 
set  out  June  Pink  and  Ponderosa  to¬ 
mato  plants  in  the  radish  row,  which 
was  prepared  previous  to  planting  the 
radish  seed.  May  15  planted  one-half 
row  of  Country  Gentleman  corn,  and 
one-half  row  of  peas.  About  this  time 
I  planted  seed  for  late  tomatoes,  where 
shown  beside  cucumbers  and  squash. 
June  5  planted  one-half  row  of  corn, 
where  I  had  used  the  spinach,  and  two 
weeks  later  finished  planting  the  row 
of  corn  after  spinach.  May  7  I  used 
the  first  radish  and  May  18  we  used 
first  lettuce  by  cutting  the  loose  leaves, 
and  July  2  was  the  date  of  my  last  sale 
of  lettuce.  The  radishes  were  all  so'd 
bv  May  25,  and  I  set  lettuce  plants 


between  the  tomato  plants  in  the  row. 
The  radish  maggot  bothers  the  early 
radish  some.  June  12  we  ate  our  first 
peas,  and  so  continued  for  one  month. 
June  19  we  dined  ipon  our  first  wax 
beans,  and  sold  first  bunch  of  beets  on 
June  16,  and  continued  to  sell  beets  un¬ 
til  the  13th  of  November.  On  June  30 
dug  our  first  potatoes  and  on  July  8  I 
dug  the  last  of  them  and  put  them  in 
the  cellar  in  baskets. 

As  soon  as  the  extra  early  peas  were 
out  of  the  way  I  set  the  late  tomato 
plants  where  the  peas  had  been,  and  also 
a  row  beside  the  earliest  corn.  The 
first  corn  I  used  on  July  9.  As  soon 
as  the  corn  was  all  off  that  row  the 
stalks  were  removed  to  give  me  room 
to  form  the  tomatoes.  On  July  17  I 
transplanted  some  beets  to  where  let¬ 
tuce  had  been  beside  the  other  beet  rows. 
On  July  20  and  21  I  planted  spinach 
where  beans  had  been.  This  made  a 
very  poor  catch,  and  I  replanted  same  on 
August  17,  when  it  came  up  better.  Au¬ 
gust  7  planted  Winter  radish  where  cab¬ 
bage  had  been,  in  drills  one  foot  apart, 
starting  next  to  lettuce  row.  August  4 
planted  lettuce  and  radish  beside  late  to¬ 
mato,  Truckers’  Favorite;  not  a  success, 
though  I  got  a  few  radishes. 

On  August  13  I  set  out  three  rows 
of  celery  plants  where  I  had  peas,  using 
cow  manure  in  the  row  for  fertilizer. 
On  August  20,  as  the  cucumber  and 
squash  vines  were  dead,  I  cleaned  them 
off  and  planted  Fall  radish,  Winter  rad¬ 
ish  and  lettuce.  The  lettuce  seed  did  not 
germinate,  as  it  was  too  dry  weather. 
On  August  24  removed  the  stalks  from 
the  Perkins  Early  Market  corn,  plowed 
the  space  and  planted  three  drills  of 
Fall  radish  about  10  inches  between 
drills.  September  4  cleaned  out  first 
row  of  Country  Gentleman  cornstalks 
and  planted  two  drills  of  Fall  radish 
10  inches  apart.  I  have  thus  far  given 
you  the  time  of  planting  all  the  different 
vegetables  except  some,  like  the  Lima 


beans,  eggplants,  etc.,  which  occupied  the 
ground  the  whole  season  and  did  not  af¬ 
fect  any  succession.  In  1908  I  made  my 
plantings  of  peas  about  15  days  apart,  and 
one  planting  would  be  used  up  some 
days  before  the  next  was  ready.  In 

1909  I  made  them  10  days  apart  and 
the  peas  were  too  near  all  ready  at 
once.  Differences  in  the  seasons  I  think 
will  explain  that.  I  grow  no  peas  that 
are  said  to  be  more  than  24  inches  in 
height,  and  use  brush  or  stakes  and 

string  for  them,  as  it  is  necessary  when 
planting  so  close.  I  use  poles  for  my 
Lima  beans  and  stake  all  my  tomato 

plants,  using  one  stake  to  each  plant, 
which  should  be  driven  in  and  the  plant 
tied  to  it  before  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
I  thus  save  room  and  get  two  rows  in 
the  space  one  would  occupy  on  the 
ground,  and  none  of  my  fruit  decays 

from  contact  with  the  earth,  as  I  would 
have  to  take  the  chance  of  its  doing 
without  the  stakes.  s.  K. 

Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

TREES  FOR  LINE  FENCE  PLANTING. 

T.  J.  L.,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  am  In¬ 
tending  to  set  out  fruit  trees  on  my  seven- 
acre  farm  next  Spring,  and  wish  to  ulilize 
the  land  along  all  the  fences ;  line,  barn¬ 
yard  and  chicken-yard  fences.  I  want 
them  partly  for  shade  and  wind-breaks  on 
northwest,  north  and  northeast  exposures. 
Is  not  the  upright  habit  of  cherries  and 
pears  more  suitable  than  apples  for  such  a 
situation?  Or  can  I  plant  any  kind,  only 
choosing  hardy  varieties  and  prune  to  the 
desired  shape,  not  too  branching?  What 
varieties  are  especially  suitable  for  north¬ 
ern  exposures?  The  land  is  a  good  sandy 
loam,  sloping  toward  the  east  25  feet  in 
400. 

A  ns. — No  fence  trees  other  than  cher¬ 
ries  have  paid  much  here,  but  any  will 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  seven-acre 
place  otherwise  bare.  The  fence  trees 
have  a  harder  struggle  for  existence  even 
though  the  ground  is  generally  richer; 
hence  I  would  use  the  vigorous  Spy  or 
Stark  apples  along  the  farm  fences  and 
Kieffer  pears  and  Montmorency  cherries 


along  the  barnyard  and  poultry  fences. 
Sweet  cherries  will  not  stand  Sullivan 
County  cold  as  well  as  the  sour  varieties. 
Prune  Kieffcrs  severely  yearly,  but  little 
pruning  is  needed  for  the  cherries  and 
Spys  except  at  time  of  setting.  Habit  of 
growth  is  not  a  matter  of  as  much  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  supply  of  plant  food 
and  moisture.  If  the  inquirer  leans  to¬ 
ward  the  mulch  method  he  can  demon¬ 
strate  cheaply  with  these  fence  trees. 
Other  than  Stark  none  of  above  list  arc 
likely  ever  to  need  a  scale  spray. 

P.  L.  HUESTED. 

We  are  setting  a  good  many  trees 
around  our  fences,  and  in  places  where 
there  is  spare  land  not  in  use,  and  if 
they  are  where  you  can  give  them  some 
care,  and  spray  when  needed,  they  may 
be  made  both  ornamental  and  profitable. 
Burbank  or  Reinc  Claude  plums,  or  al¬ 
most  any  of  the  prunes  do  well  around 
the  barn,  henhouse  or  in  any  odd  places 
where  a  tree  looks  well,  and  they  don’t 
need  much  care,  only  pruning  when 
there  are  chickens.  Sweet  cherries  do 
well  along  the  fences,  grow  quite  rapid¬ 
ly  and  I  should  think  would  make  a 
good  wind-break.  We  have  Gov.  Wood, 
Windsor,  and  Black  Tartarian  all  set 
along  the  fences.  We  have  about  75 
apple  trees  along  the  roadside  ( four  to 
five.  feet  on  one  side)  consisting  of  nine 
varieties.  The  Hubbardston  and  Ben 
Davis  are  giving  us  the  most  fruit  and 
the  most  money,  and  they  are  fine-look¬ 
ing  trees.  I  would  advise  T.  J.  L.  to 
spend  some  time  looking  around  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  is  going  to  lo¬ 
cate,  and  see  what  trees  do  well  there. 
What  might  do  well  on  the  west  bank 
of  Cayuga  Lake  might  not  do  well 
there.  t.  ii.  king. 

New  York. 

He  should  select  fruit  hardy  and 
suitable  to  the  location,  this  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  kind  now  growing  near 
him.  Plums  would  be  most  suitable  for 
chicken  yards.  The  Damson  is  a  staple 
plum  and  seller.  Sweet  cherries  should 
be  farther  away  from  yards.  Perhaps 
sour  cherries  would  pay  if  they  yielded 
well.  I11  some  sections  they  do  not. 
Apple  trees  are  too  large  when  grown  up 
for  yards.  Pears  are  only  profitable  in 
certain  localities.  This  is  a  matter  of 
personal  observation  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  c.  E.  chapman. 

New  York. 


FOR  USE  ON  THE  FARM 
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S-W  Metalastic  No.  2 

A  metal  protective  paint  all 
ready  to  use.  Is  made  of  a 
combination  of  Graphite  and 
other  materials  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil,  and  has  greater  dur¬ 
ability  than  many  of  the  so- 
called  graphite  paints.  It  dries 
rapidly  and  gives  a  hard,  im¬ 
pervious  paint  film  that  effect¬ 
ively  protects  the  metal  be¬ 
neath.  Just  the  paint  to  use 
on  the  metal  parts  of  wind¬ 
mills,  farm  machinery,  metal 
roofs,  spoutings,  iron  fences 
and,  in  fact,  on  all  metal  sur¬ 
faces  exposed  to  the  weather. 


S-W  Buggy  Paint 

will  make  your  old  buggy  look 
like  new.  This  is  a  Varnish 
Gloss  Paint  made  to  stand 
wear  and  tear  and  outside  ex¬ 
posure.  It  colors  and  var¬ 
nishes  at  one  operation  and 
vehicles  finished  with  it  can 
be  washed  without  injuring 
the  gloss  or  durability  of  the 
paint.  S-W  Buggy  Paint  is  a 
high  quality  product  and 
should  not  be  confused  with 
the  many  cheap  mixtures  on 
the  market.  Comes  in  full 
measure  cans ;  nine  handsome 
colors. 


S-W  Creosote  Paint 

is  a  moderate  priced  paint, 
just  the  paint  for  painting  farm 
buildings,  outhouses,  fences, 
bridges,  etc.,  in  fact  for  pro¬ 
tecting  all  kinds  of  rough 
wooden  structures  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  weather. 
It  is  of  splendid  quality, 
spreads  easily  under  the  brush 
and  wears  well.  It  contains 
Creosote,  which  prevents  the 
decay  of  the  wood  and  has  a 
very  sanitary  effect  in  build¬ 
ings  where  poultry,  horses  and 
stock  are  kept. 


Booklets  that  give  you  val¬ 
uable  information  sent  free 

Write  today  for  the  one  you  need 

“Paints  and  Varnishes  for 
the  Farm” 

Full  of  valuable  information  as  to  the 
uses  and  economies  of  Paints  and  Var¬ 
nishes. 

“S-W  Brighten  Up  Booklet” 

Full  of  suggestions  of  how  to  use  paints 
and  varnishes  to  decorate  and  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  your 
home. 

Booklets  on  Insecticides 

Get  larger  crops,  get  more  fruit  and 
better  fruit  by  the  judicious  use  of  insec¬ 
ticides.  Write  for  pamphlets  on  the 
following  insecticides  and  their  uses: 

S-W  Paris  Green. 

S-W  New  Process  Arsenate 
of  Lead. 

S-W  Lime-Sulfur  Solution. 

S-W  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road, 
Cleveland,  O. 

In  Canada  to  639  Centre  St.,  Montreal. 
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.NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS 

At  the  Poughkeepsie  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  (Growers’  Association  J. 
H.  Hale  spoke  on  “What  1  Don’t  Know 
About  Peach  Growing.”  He  said  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  grower  was  work¬ 
ing  would  determine  the  details  of  peach 
growing,  but  there  were  some  principles 
that  applied  to  all.  A  good  start  is  very 
essential.  The  tree  need  not  be  large, 
but  it  should  be  in  good  condition  and 
healthy.  An  abundance  of  plant  food 
should  be  available,  and  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  given.  If  some  trees  seem  a  little 
backward  give  them  a  little  extra  plant 
food  and  attention,  but  don't  fool  with  a 
misbehaved  tree.  Yank  it  out  and  replace 
the  next  year  with  a  thrifty  one.  If  this 
is  followed  the  orchard  at  bearing  age 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory.  Tillage 
should  be  started  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  possible,  and  continued  until  midsum¬ 
mer.  The  very  early  cultivation  is  most 
important.  If  you  have  plenty  of  land  for 
other  crops  give  the  peaches  the  whole  of 
the  ground  from'  the  start.'  If  short  of 
land  some  crop  that  is  cultivated  most  of 
the  season  can  be  grown  between  the  trees 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  don’t 
crop  after  the  peaches  begin  to  bear.  Corn 
is  the  best  crop  to  use.  Never  plant  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  peach  orchard.  Do  not  grow 
strawberries  or  any  crop  that  will  lap  over 
into  the  next  year.  If  crops  are  grown 
they  should  be  very  liberally  fed.  The 
third  season  cut  out  some  of  the  upright 
branches  and  cut  back  the  others  about  the 
middle  of  July,  or  just  before  vigorous 
growth  stops.  This  will  cause  a  greater 
setting  of  stronger  fruit  buds.  He  said  he 
would  not  be  as  cautious  as  I’rof.  Wliet- 
zel  in  regard  to  advising  the  Summer  use 
of  lime-sulphur,  but  would  say  go  ahead 
and  use  it.  There  is  one  thing  he  does 
not  know  about  peach  growing,  and  that  is, 
why  don’t  growers  grow  white  peaches? 
Discriminating  markets  are  calling  for  the 
better  quality  that  goes  with  the  white 
peach,  and  the  demand  for  quality  is  rapid¬ 
ly  growing.  It  will  pay  to  cater  to  the 
markets  that  are  appreciative  of  quality. 
Much  can  be  gained  in  prices  and  recog¬ 
nition  from  other  interests  by  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  the  average  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  would  rather  go  broke  alone  than 
make  money  together.  Members  then  asked 
his  opinion  on  the  following  varieties. 
Carman,  lie  said,  reminded  him  of  some 
girls.  It  was  the  sweetest,  most  delightful 
and  charming,  but  all  at  once  it  would  go 
back  on  you.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hardy, 
but  is  very  subject  to  brown  rot.  Greens¬ 
boro  is  the  best  and  hardiest  of  early 
peaches.  Belle  of  Georgia  is  the  best 
white  peach  to  grow  in  the  Northern  States 
to-day.  It  is  one  thousand  per  cent  better 
than  Elberta,  makes  a  better  tree  and  is 
hardier  in  bud.  In  season  it  is  about  a 
week  earlier  than  Elberta.  Waddell  is  a 
semi-dwarf  in  growth,  but  is  the  best 
second  early  in  hardiness  and  productive¬ 
ness.  It  needs  severe  thinning.  It  is  the 
best  shipper  in  the  early  and  middle  season 
classes.  Willett  is  a  shy  bearer.  Mountain 
Hose  is  superseded  for  market  by  Hiley. 
Champion  is  the  most  delicious  peach 
grown,  is  a  good  grower,  hardy  in  bud, 
but  subject  to  brown  rot.  It  is  a  peach 
for  nearby  markets.  Morris  White  is  out 
of  the  market.  Fitzgerald  is  a  very  good 
peach  of  the  Crawford  type,  but  he  does 
not  like  any  of  this  type.  Crosby  is  very 
hardy,  but  needs  heavy  fertilizing  with 
nitrogen  and  heavy  thinning.  lie  has  found 
no  yellow  peach  to  follow  Elberta  satis¬ 
factorily.  Champion  is  best  for  home  use. 
Salway  is  too  late  average  seasons.  Iron 
Mountain  is  rather  late,  but  otherwise 
good.  Stevens  Rareripe  is  a  magnificent 
poach,  but  needs  lime-sulphur  spraying. 

Is  a  northwest  or  southeast  exposure 
preferable?  Northwest  generally,  though 
he  has  known  damage  to  occur  on  6uch 
an  exposure  in  continued  cold  weather  with 
winds  from  that  direction  when  a  south¬ 
eastern  exposure  escaped  injury.  Would 
you  sow  a  cover  crop  in  the  peach  orchard? 
Certainly ;  he  said  he  was  not  such  a 
heathen  as  to  leave  any  soil  bare  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter ;  prefers  clover  or 
Dairy  vetch  for  cover  crop,  but  weeds  are 
better  than  nothing.  Winter  vetch  is  the 
finest  cover  crop.  He  sows  about  August 
5  and  inoculates  the  seed  with  bacterial 
cultures  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington.  Every  peach  or¬ 
chard  should  be  sown  with  a  cover  crop 
at  last  cultivation.  Ground  bone  is  better 
than  dissolved  rock  for  the  peach  orchard. 
Apply  1.000  to  1,500  pounds  bone  per  acre. 
Basic  slag  is  being  used  on  faith  rather 
than  on  experience.  All  right,  if  it  can 
be  bought  for  what  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
it  is  worth  in  other  carriers  of  this  ele¬ 
ment.  If  land  needs  the  lime  It  is  cheaper 
to  buy  the  lime  separately.  How  about 
the  nurseryman  fitting  trees  to  the  labels 
rather  than  fitting  labels  to  the  trees? 
“That’s  easy.  Labels  can  be  bought  for  35 
cents  per  thousand.”  “What  do  you  do 
for  borers?”  “Dig  them  out.”  Vetch  seed 
is  scarce  and  rather  high.  He  sows  one- 
half  bushel  per  acre.  Early  ripening  of 
fruit  on  occasional  trees  ahead  of  the  crop 
is  a  sure  sign  of  yellows.  Farmers  are 


waking  up  to  the  value  of  lime,  and  if 
they  will  get  together  and  tell  the  rail¬ 
roads  they  have  got  to  have  lime  and  have 
it  cheap  he  believes  the  railroads  would 
respond  with  reduced  rates.  Mr.  Case  said 
the  Lamont  peach  followed  the  Elberta.  It 
is  about  a  week  later,  resembles  Early 
Crawford,  but  it  is  a  little  hardier  and 
more  productive.  G.  a.  s. 


REMARKS  ON  NURSERYMEN. 

Having  read  your  editorial  remarks  on 
page  274  about  Mr.  E.  S.  Black,  I  hunted 
up  his  first  article,  which  as  I  read  it  is 
simply  to  show  that  the  fruit  grower  and 
farmer  are  worse  characters  than  the 
nurseryman  and  seedsman.  Mr.  Black’s 
remarks  about  the  barrel  of  apples  are  not 
to  the  point  at  all.  The  purchase  of  a 
barrel  of  apples  is  a  quick  transaction,  and 
even  if  the  top  is  fixed  up,  it  is  not  much 
of  a  loss  to  anyone,  a  dollar  or  two  ;  be¬ 
sides  this,  the  buyer  of  a  barrel  of  apples 
has  a  right  to  open  the  head  and  see  what 
he  is  getting ;  in  other  words,  to  inspect 
the  barrel  before  buying  it,  and  even  if 
big.  apples  are  all  on  top,  why  blame  it 
on  the  fruit  grower  or  farmer?  The  com¬ 
mission  merchant  who.  as  a  rule,  sells  the 
fruit  can  do  his  own  manipulating  in  order 
to  make  money. 

In  the  case  of  the  misnamed  fruit  trees 
no  inspection  can  be  made  and  no  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  comes  in.  Every  nursery¬ 
man  guarantees  the  trees  true  to  name, 
or  the  farmer  would  not  buy  them.  The 
failure  of  the  trees  to  come  up  to  name 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  farmer  in  any 
way ;  he  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
nurseryman.  Who  can  tell  what  a  one  or 
two-year  fruit  tree  will  bear?  There  is 
no  chance  for  the  farmer  to  knock  the 
head  out  of  a  barrel  and  look  in ;  he  has. 
to  go  it  blind.  The  farmer  cannot  find 
out  the  cheat  for  years,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
val  he  is  spending  time  and  money.  The 
nurseryman  knows  the  farmer  cannot  make 
any  inspection,  and  for  that  reason  he 
should  be  more  than  careful  in  what  he 
sells.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
the  nurseryman  in  the  fruit  tree  end  of 
his  business.  The  average  fruit  grower 
and  farmer  is,  of  course,  not  an  angel, 
but  from  Mr.  Black’s  standpoint  he  is 
worse  than  the  nurseryman.  Why  should 
Mr.  Black  bring  up  the  adulterated  seed 
oat  question?  In  the  nurseryman’s  case 
he  absolutely  guarantees  bis  goods,  while 
the  seedsman  absolutely  says  his  goods  are 
most  likely  bad.  Anyhow,  he  tells  you  on 
every  package  that  he  gives  no  guarantee. 

I  think  as  a  rule  nurserymen  are  not  sued 
for  damages  by  farmers.  Farmers  are  a 
long-suffering  class.  I  think  Mr.  Black 
would  better  confine  his  arguments  to  the 
nurseryman  and  let  the  seedsman  hoe  his 
own  row.  Because  the  seedsman  may  sell 
bad  seeds,  which  at  the  time  he  tells  you 
may  be  bad,  does  not  prove  that  the  nur¬ 
seryman  who  guarantees  what  he  sells 
should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the  damage 
he  does.  albert  neilson. 


COW  OUT  OF  CONDITION. 

One  of  our  cows,  a  recent  purchase,  does 
not  eat  hay  or  other  fodder.  She  will  chew 
it  and  then  let  it  drop  out  again.  The  only 
thing  which  she  seems  to  relish  is  mangel- 
wurzels,  which  I  run  through  a  cutter  and 
steam,  and  feed  mixed  with  corn  and  cob 
meal.  Maybe  your  veterinarian  can  advise. 
I  consulted  one  bore  and  be  claims  that  the 
cow  has  not  recovered  since  calving,  and 
consequently  lost  her  appetite.  Do  you 
think  that  she  only  lost  it  for  hay  and  the 
like?  I  bought  her  cheap:  she  is  a  Hol¬ 
stein  and  worth  quite  a  little  when  1  get 
her  in  condition.  C.  B. 

New  York. 

Examine  her  mouth.  She  may  be  an  old 
toothless  “critter,”  or  there  may  be  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  molar  teeth  that  makes  perfect 
or  comfortable  mastication  of  hay  an  im¬ 
possibility.  In  all  probability  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  in  the  mouth  and  it  possibly 
is  remediable. 


“Barn  Itch.” — This  I  got  from  quaran¬ 
tine  on  some  heifers.  My  remedy  is  (and 
it  cures)  creolin,  full  strength,  well  rubbed 
in.  I  have  cured  repeatedly  bad  cases  of 
mange  in  dogs  and  seldom  more  than  two 
applications  needed.  n.  F.  shannon. 

Transplanting  Wild  Azalea. — To  trans 
plant  the  wild  Azalea,  move  them  when  they 
are  in  bloom,  set  in  shade  of  house  or  barn. 
This  has  never  failed  with  me.  They  always 
die  if  set  when  dormant.  This  is  my  ex¬ 
perience.  f.  p.  c. 

Garrettsville,  O. 

Building  a  Home  Made  Sprayer. — I 
have  a  one-horse  wooden  wheel  hay  tedder 
that  is  of  no  use  that  1  would  like  to 
make  into  a  sprayer  by  building  a  platform 
on  it  and  fastening  a  tank  or  barrel 
with  attachments  to  platform,  but  I  don’t 
know  much  about  it.  Will  you  ask  some 
of  your  readers  for  information  and  draw¬ 
ings  on  this  subject?  I  have  tools  enough 
and  plenty  of  pipe,  elbows  and  other  things 
necessary.  I  want  to  spray  oats  for  mus¬ 
tard  and  potatoes  and  peas  for  other  weeds. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  b. 


A  house  of  Dexter  Portland  Cement. 


PORTLAND-  CEMENT 

“The  Time-Defier.” 

Good  cement  makes  concrete  that  grows 
stronger  as  the  years  roll  by.  Build  your 
home,  barn,  garage,  cattle  shed,  trough, 
walk  or  drive  with  DEXTER  PORT¬ 
LAND  CEMENT — it  will  last  for  all 
time. 

Gain  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  improvements  you  will  enjoy 
will  serve  their  purpose  for  your  children’s  children  as  well. 

D-E-X-T-E-R  sets  hard,  works  smooth  and  is  the  “  Highest  standard 
attainable”  in  cement. 

Ask  us  or  your  dealer  for  free  literature  today. 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  sole  a gehts. 

Established  1844  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


WATER  PUMP  ITSELF 

Have  “running  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it. "  No  expense  for  power ;  no  trouble ; 
no  repairs.  Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
spring.  Entire  satisfaction  assured  with  every 

FOSTER  KffJ-  RAM 

Install  it  yourself  at  low 
cost.  No  attention  or  ex- 
to  maintain.  Book 
suggestions  Fro®. 
SPECIALTY  CO. 
Broadway,  New  York^ 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
■^—$5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes.  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine. 
Poultry  and  Ecus.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  Sa  to  S10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

H.  F.  Smith,  Trat  Mgr.,  N.C.S  St-L.Ey.,Dept,C.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 

Best  Complete  Natural  Fertilizer  for  all 
Crops.  Accumulated  on  the  Islands  off 
the  Coast  of  Peru,  South  America. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Information 

A.  D.  SNOW,  Agent 

IOI  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


he  Secret  of  Buying 

Which  is  the  better  way  to  buy,  paying  two  or  three  profits — 
or  going  direct  to  the  representative  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  United  States  ?  Our  Free  Catalog  of 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  FARM  ARTICLES 

shows  you  the  secret  of  saving  money  on  every  purchase,  and  of  obtaining  goods  of  unsur¬ 
passed  merit.  Every  article  guaranteed  exactly  as  represented.  Money  refunded  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.  Full  illustrations.  Pric3stir.it  will  astonish  you.  There  Is  something 
in  this  list  you  need.  Send  today  lor  our  Interesting  Catalogue.  It’s  absolutely  free. 


Baas,  Suit  Cases  and  Trunks, 
Buggies,  for  Ponies  and 
Horses, 

Carpets  and  Runs, 

Chinaware,  Breakfast  and  Din¬ 
ner  Sets, 

Clothing  Made  to  Order. 

Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline, 

Feed  Mills, 

Furniture  of  All  Kinds,  Office 
Desks, 


Hardware  and  Miscellaneous 
Supplies, 

Harness  and  Horse  Supplies, 
Heating  Plants  for  Houses, 

House  Material  Ready  to  Erect, 
Iron  and  Brass  Beds,  Mattresses, 
Pillows, 

Paints,  Ready  Mixed, 
Phonographs  and  Records, 
Poultry  Supplies, 

°umus  and  Supplies, 


Rubber  Clothing  and  Sundries, 
Roofing  Material, 

Sewing  Machines, 

Sporting  Goods,  Base  Ball  and 
Firearms, 

Stoves  and  Ranges  of  All 
Kinds, 

Washing  Machines,  Wringers, 
Watches  and  Chains, 

Water  Supply  Outfits,* 

Wire  and  Ornamental  Fencing. 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

Department  H, 

325-327  Penn  Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


High  Grade  Rubber. 


LIVE 

RUBBER 


NO 
SHODDY 


GOLD  CROSS 
CENTURY  BOOTS 

are  made  of  tho  strongest  rubber  in  the  world.  They’re  made  on 
honor,  by  people  who  know  how,  on  a  special  plan  of  construction  that 
experience  hus  demonstrated  .a  success.  The  duck  vamps  are  nxado  bv 
forcing  the  highest  grade  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck 
by  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  instead  of  by  hand.  As  a  precaution 
against  cracking  at  the  ankle,  we  use  an  extra  ankle  reinforcement  ot 
pure  gum,  while  most  others  use  a  st-ip  of  cloth.  Cloth  is  cheaper. 
Century  Soles  are  made  from  the  toughest  compound  known,  and 
will  outwear  the  soles  of  the  average  rubber  hoot  two  to  oue.  Here 
we  reinforce  again  by  running  a  strip  of  pure  gum  all  the  way  around  the 
edge  of  the  solo,  making  a  connection  so  firm  and  lasting  as  to  absolutely 
prevent  breaking.  It’s  not  easy  to  tell  a  good  rubber  boot  by  appear¬ 
ances,  and  even  the  dealer  gets  fooled  occasionally.  More  often  he 
yields  to  the  temptation  to  make  what  looks  like  a  little  “easy  money” 
by  stocking  up  on  a  "cheaper”  article  on  the  representation  of  some 
smooth  salesman  that  "it's  just  as  good”  as  the  Century.  Why  take 
chances  on  goods  of  doubtful  quality  when  you  can  have  Century 
Boots,  backed  by  years  of  success,  at  no  greater  costf  It  has  paid 
thousands  of  people  to  insist  on  having  the  Century.  It  will 
pay  you.  Gold  Cross  Rubber  Footwear  is  "always  the  best  for 
the  money ’—best  for  wear— best  for  style 
and  lit.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  and  if 
he  can’t  supply  you  write  us.  giving 
his  name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
fitted  out.  [1] 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  1  Beacon  Falls 

New  York  Chicago  ||  ^*,9i 

Boston  _ 

'  Co. 


1910. 
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THAT  LIME  SPREADER. 

E.  D.,  Erie,  Pa. — Your  plan  on  page  101. 
“IIow  to  Build  a  Lime  Spreader,’’  is  just 
what  we  want  in  this  section,  where  we 
are  just  waking  up  to  the  need  of  lime  on 
our  gravelly  loam.  However,  I  wish  Mr. 
Greene  would  explain  just  how  the  lever  is 
connected  and  fastened  which  regulates 
the  amount  sown  per  acre,  and  also  explain 
how  he  can  get  a  solid  hitch  to  a  1^-inch 
mowing  machine  axle  by  passing  axle 
through  a  2x2% -inch  iron,  and  fastening 
to  4x4  stick  as  explained  in  last  lines  of 
article.  You  will  notice  at  once  that  the 
(4  inch  of  metal  which  would  remain  on 
top  and  bottom  of  2x%  would  very  soon 
give  out  with  the  continuous  stream  of  grit 
and  dust  falling  on  bearings  from  wide 
wheels. 

Ans. — The  blacksmith  first  made  two 
bolts  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  one 
inch  long,  with  flat  heads  about  two 
inches  square,  through  which  four  rivet 
holes  were  punched  in  one  and  four 
screw  holes  in  the  other.  One  of  these 
bolts  was  then  riveted  solidly  to 'the  false 
bottom  close  to  the  edge,  and  near  the 
center  of  the  machine.  The  other  bolt 
was  screwed  solidly  to  the  back  of  the 
hopper  about  five  inches  above  the  first 
one.  The  lever  is  about  two  feet  long, 
and  made  of  V/2  by  J^-inch  iron,  with  a 
hole  in  the  lower  end  -to  fit  »the  bolt  on 
the  false  bottom,  and  another  hole  about 
five  inches  from  the  first,  through  which 
the  other  bolt  passes,  but  the  lever  is 
fitted  loosely  on  both  bolts,  so  that  by 
moving  the  upper  end  .the  false  bottom 
will  be  forced  either  way  desired.  This 
false  bottom  is  made  nine  inches  wide 
and  two  inches  shorter  than  the  hopper. 
When  it  is  at  one  end  the  feed  holes  are 
all  open,  and  when  it  is  at  the  other  end 
they  are  closed.  It  is  held  in  place  by 
three  iron  straps  screwed  to  the  hopper 
on  each  side. 

The  l}4-inch  hole  through  the  draft 
irons  is  not  made  with  a  drill.  The  iron 
is  first  heated  and  two  small  holes  are 
punched  about  an  inch  apart.  The  iron 
is  then  split  with  a  chisel  between  these 
small  holes,  making  one  large  one  which 
is  pounded  into  proper  shape  while  the 
iron  is  hot.  In  this  way  very  little  ma¬ 
terial  is  lost,  and  much  lighter  iron  can 
be  used  than  would  be  possible  if  the 
holes  were  drilled.  This  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  piece  of  work  for  any  good  black¬ 
smith.  The  front  ends  of  these  irons  are 
simply  bent  around  toward  the  pole  so 
they  can  be  bolted  solidly  to  the  4x4 
inch  stick  to  which  the  pole  is  fastened. 
We  had  to  keep  the  machine  as  short  as 
possible,  so  it  would  go  through  gates 
and  doors.  c.  s.  greene. 


Winter  Apples  for  Ohio. 

IF.  P.  N.,  Chardon,  0. — Can  you  name  a 
few  early-bearing  commercial  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  that  are  any  better  than  the  Baldwin 
and  Ben  Davis?  This  county  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  point  in  altitude  in  Ohio, 
and  is  the  natural  home  of  the  Sugar 
maple  tree.  The  county  abounds  in  old 
orchards,  of  which  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  with  some  Northern  Spy, 
are  the  principal  Winter  varieties.  I  would 
like  some  of  the  best  red  early-bearing 
Winter  varieties  or  those  that  keep  and  sell 
well  in  market. 

Ans. — There  is  probably  no  red  Win-  ! 
ter  apple  that  will  quite  take  the  place  of 
the  Baldwin  as  a  dependable,  commer¬ 
cial  variety  in  northern  Ohio.  The  Stark 
does  well,  but  is  a  little  dull  in  color.  It 
is  a  vigorous  grower  and  quite  prolific. 

I  should  include  Jonathan,  which  is  of 
beautiful  color,  excellent  quality  and,  in 
northern  Ohio,  keeps  well  until  toward 
holidays,  if  the  fruit  be  grown  sound 
and  perfect  by  thorough  spraying.  | 
Grimes  Golden  should  certainly  have  a  | 
place,  even  if  it  is  a  yellow  apple.  It 
will  sell  readily  in  any  market.  Wagener 
is  a  very  early-bearing,  light  red  apple  of 
good  quality,  and  will  keep  well  until  early 
W  inter.  It  serves  well  as  a  filler,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  blight.  Red  Canada 
is  another  variety  that  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  planted  in  northern  Ohio 
than  it  is.  It  is  a  reliable  cropper  of  well 
colored,  good  quality  fruit  which  keeps 
fairly  well  until  mid-winter.  If  one 
could  get  trees  of  Baltimore  it  certainly 
would  pay  well  in  northern  Ohio.  Trees 
of  t  nis  variety  at  the  Experiment  Station 
orchards  at  Wooster  seldom  fail  to  bear 


THE  RURAL 

a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit.  The  quality  is 
very  acceptable  and  it  is  a  good  keeper 
when  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  I  should  prefer  planting  Gano  in 
the  place  of  Ben  Davis.  The  color  is 
better,  and  the  variety  is  fully  as  de¬ 
pendable.  It  is  simply  a  dark,  smooth, 
red  Ben  Davis  with  a  better  name — 
probably  a  seedling  of  the  Ben,  though 
its  real  origin  is  not  known.  Even  the 
early  Winter  sorts  named  above  may 
readily  be  kept  for  \\ inter  market  if  cold 
storage  be  available.  F.  H.  b. 


Brown-Tail  Moth. 

In  several  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have 
seen  comments  on  the  Brown-tail  moth,  1 
took  a  snapshot  at  two  of  my  three-year 
grafts  the  other  day,  and  inclose  some.  You 
will  see  that  it  is  quite  a  proposition  for 
the  future  orchardist.  if  they  stay  with  us. 
The  oaks  in  the  woodlands  are  covered,  and 
in  the  old  standard  apple  orchards  it  is  a 
bad  problem,  and  it  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  the 
future  barrel  of  New  Hampshire  apples.  An¬ 
other  point  that  bothers  me  is  what  is  going 
to  be  the  effect  of  this  yearly  pruning.  I  have 
to-day  picked  from  oue  to  12  nests  on  each 
tree  from  a  block  of  150  two-year  trees.  I 
would  rather  pull  them  off  thau  cut  on  small 


WORK  OF  BROWN-TAIL  MOTH.  Fig.  136. 


trees,  but  with  the  large  trees  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  as  the  tops  are  literally  covered. 
If  there  is  any  way  to  keep  them  out  of 
New  York  they  should  do  it.  for  if  a  man’s 
time  is  worth  a  cent  an  hour  it  will  cost  a 
big  sum  to  keep  the  large  orchards  clean. 
The  Gypsy  moth  is  going  fast,  but  that  moth 
does  not  fly,  and  can  be  trapped  with  tangle¬ 
foot,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  more  destructive, 
as  it  will  devour  any  kind  of  foliage. 
They  are  trying  to  boom  the  New  England 
States  as  an  apple  region,  but  the  man  that 
makes  a  success  of  it  will  have  to  be  a  live 
man  in  every  way,  as  he  will  be  obliged  to 
contend  with  a  whole  lot,  and  I  think  the 
worst  of  it  will  be  the  packing  part  of  it, 
at  that.  ii.  d.  w. 

Concord,  N.  H. 


Scales  and  Freezing  Water. 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  gave  notice  that 
some  one  had  brought  out  a  new  spraying 
solution  to  kill  San  Jose  scale,  etc.  Now, 
after  close  observation,  I  want  to  go  on 
record  and  say  that  they  can  be  killed  by 
spraying  with  water  in  cold  weather  (  if 
thoroughly  done).  If  you  can  keep  a  tree 
coated  with  ice  for  48  hours  they  will  be 
killed  by  smothering.  The  ice  storm  last 
Winter  has  left  our  trees  and  apples  (what 
were  not  dead)  free  from  scale,  where  the 
year  before  they  were  not  fit  to  use.  In  fact 
the  only  scale  I  have  found  was  on  the 
trunk  of  a  leaning  tree  at  the  base  of  some 
suckers,  and  we  did  not  do  any  spraying. 

W.  S.  L. 

We  had  that  same  story  a  few  years  ago, 
in  that  terrific  ice  and  sleet  storm  that  kept 
trees  coated  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
matter  was  very  thoroughly  investigated  at 
that  time,  and  it  is  positively  certain  that  a 
coating  of  ice  on  an  infested  tree  will  have 
absolutely  no  effect  upon  the  scales.  The 
scale  insect  during  the  Winter  is  absolutely 
dormant.  It  requires  practically  no  air,  and 
it  lies  closely  sealed  under  an  almost  air¬ 
tight  covering,  which  is  not  affected  by  the 
ice  in  the  least..  A  sleet  storm  will  remove 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  scurf ;  but  it  will 
leave  the  half-grown  specimens,  which  real¬ 
ly  carry  on  the  species,  absolutely  without 
injury.  That  same  question  has  come  up 
half  a  dozen  different  times  in  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  and  the  result  is  always  the 
same.  JOHN  B.  smith. 

New  Jersey  State  Entomologist. 


TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

Flowers  of  Sulphur 

rI’he  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash, 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

ItEKGENPOKT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

yourakown  Compressed  Air 
Spraying'  Outfit 

You  can  make  it  at  home  with  material  purchased  in 
the  open  market.  Our  40-page  Instruction  Catalog 
Tells  you  how  to  do  it 
Tells  you  where  to  get  every  part 
Tells  what  each  part  costs 
Tells  you  how  to  operate 
Catalog  shows  every  part,  and  the  completed  outfit. 

It  gives  formulas  and  instructions  for  mixingand 
applying  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  and  also  a  full  and  complete  spray 
calendar  as  compiled  and  approved  by  the  Ohio 
State  Experiment  Station  for  11*09.  Up-to-dateplans 
for  central  or  mixing  stations  for  Bordeaux  and 
lime-sulphur.  Our  plan  has  stood  the  test  of  ten 
years’  service.  It  is  in  use  by  the  largest  peach  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  Its  capacity  is  unlimited.  Suit4 
able  for  orchard  of  10  acres  or  1.000.  It  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  steep  hill  sides  or  soft  ground  where  no 
other  power  sprayer  can  be  used. 

Catalog  Giving  Full  Information,  postpaid,  $3.00 
PIERCE- LOOP  SPRAYER  CO.,  North  East,  Pa. 


NEW-YORKER 


Hermann's  hi*gra|>? 


-  a.  TP43C 


Herrmann  *0?, 

(A-b-V  SOLE  MAKERS  -  ' 


Raise  Better  Crops 
and  Make  More  Profit 

by  spraying  early  and 
regularly  with 

III 

Ll  ll  ii  f:H 


HI  GRADE  PURE  PARIS  GREEN 


Fop  All  Kinds  ol 

SPRAYING 

— no  other  sprayers  can  do  the 
work  as  effectually,  economi- 
"  ■  cally  and  rapidly  as 

Brown’s  Hand  &  Power 

I  AUTO-SPRAYS 

— 10  styles,  sizes  and  prices  to 
choose  from— one  to  suit  your 
needs.  Auto-Spray  No.  1,  fit¬ 
ted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle ,  lias  ^ 
force  enough  for  tall  trees.  lTifp" 
seconds’  pumping  gives  power 
for  ll)  minutes’ spraying.  1-gallon  tank  easily 
carried  over  shoulder.  Sprays  stream  or  fine 
Saves  solution.  ’Auto-Spray  No.1 1 
6  rows  of  potatoes  at  once— any 
width.  Constant  pressure  up  to 
150  lbs.  No  expense  for  power. 
Kitted  with  Non-clog  Atomic 
Nozzle— adjustable  for  forceful 
stream  or  light  mist.  Write 
postal  now  for  our  book  and 
SPRAYING  GUIDE  FREE 
ShowB  what  and  wh«n  to  spray,  quotes 
prices  on  the  apmyer  f  ryou.i 
Write  postal  for  book  now.’ 


mist, 
—sprays ' 


The 

E.  C.  Brown' 
Company 

28  Jay  Si..  Rochester.  N.Y.> 


It  is  Chemically  Pure — the  purest 
you  can  buy.  It  is  practically  free 
from  water  soluble  arsenious  oxide 
and  therefore  twill  not  burn  or  in¬ 
jure  the  tenderest  foliage  of  plants 
or  trees  when  properly  applied. 

Guaranteed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  various 
State  Agricultural  Colleges 

It  is  sure  death  to  every  insect 
pest  and  a  practical  crop  insurance 
because  every  ounce  of  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  pure.  Ask  for  it  and  see 
that  you  get  it. 

Sold  in  %  lb.  to  56  lbs.  packages,  net 
weigiit.  We  will  supply  you  if  your 
dealer  cannot.  Send  for 

Herrmann's  1810  Almanao 

which  explains  proper  methods  of  ap¬ 
plying  Paris  Green  and  gives  valuable 
mforniati°n  for  farmers,  orchardists 
and  fruit  and  truck-growers.  Address 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

68-N  William  St.  New  York 


Write  For  Special  Low 
Price  On  This  Complete 

Spraying 
Outfit 

Barrel,  pump,  extension  pipe, 
nozzle  agitator,  hose,  everythin*? 
complete  and  oi  the  best.  Just 
fill  barrel  and  go  to  work.  Fit¬ 
tings  of  brass,  hemp  packing. 

Sprays  hot,  cold  or  any  caustic 
solution  perfectly.  Equal  to  largest 
operations  in  orchard  or  field. 

Develops  greatest  power  with 
least  labor.  Pump  sets  inside  bar¬ 
rel,  keeping  it  steady.  Others  are, 
top-heavy  and  tip  over.  Write  for  ' 

catalog  describing  this  and  our  ^ _ 

complete  line  of  spraying  tools  t££*TAcn*»qVi 
and  insecticides.  tri  l r  TWi"* 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


SPRAY 


Use  a  pump  that  lasts  W 
and  drives  the  spray 
mixture  home. 

arnes  All-Brass  Perfection 
Bucket  Spray  Pump 

I  is  the  best  made  for  efficient  work. 

SI  a  d  e  of  seamless  brass,  n  o 
threads.  Easily  taken  apart,  l’rice,  (Including 
3-ft.  rubber  hose  ami  2  nozzles)  Only  $3.00. 

Barnes  Double  Acting  Barrel  Pump 

AM  bract  working  parts  in  contact  with  liquid.  Throws  liquid 
with  immense  force;  ono  stroke  of  handlo  sustains  spray  2  minutes 
and  over.  A  marvel  amorg  high  grade  sprayers.  Complete  with 
5-ft.  hofle  and  Vermorel  nozzle,  $9.00.  With  two  leads  hose  and 
Vermorel  nozzle,  $10.00. 

W  e  make  over  300  styles  and  sizes  of  pumps.  Write  for  FREE 
catalog. 

BARNES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.22,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  Darns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
i practical  fruit  grow- 
>  ers  we  were  using  common 
;  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
1 1  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpe  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Sprayer 


This  is  our  Sure 
Spray  No.  1-1  “II” 

It  develops  high  pressure  and  has  automatic  agitator 
which  works  constantly.  Write  for  lull  information  re¬ 
garding  our  full  line  of  sprayers — anything  from  tho 
small  Hand  Sprayer  to  the  Orchard  Lower  Sprayer. 

MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO.,  187  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


Y ou  Need  This 


os  well  as  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  . 
No.  3  to  get  100%  crops. 

Aspinwall 


machines  are  designed  for  greatest 
ciency .  economy,  speed.  Sprays  four  rows 
at  once.  Handles  the  heaviest  mixtures. 

Relief  Valve  controls  pressure.  Fruit  Tree 
attachment  furnished.  Also  broadcast  Attach¬ 
ment  for  spraying  weeds. 

Our  illustrated  Booklet  MAILED  FREE. 
Write  for  it. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street,  -  Jackson,  Mich,  U.  S.  A. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  A  go  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  ofvine,effectuallyki’lmg  bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Ilaa 
Orchard  Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
AgQ  tools. 


Iron  Ago 
Fonr-Roir 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  R.  It.  station  in  the  United  Stutos  for  ij<  i  s.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to-dayfor  fullinformation. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO,“s£5S£“ 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfectsatisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

CIDER  PRESSES  ?ni\ 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BMi  MONEY  MAKKK.  Sizes  , 

10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also) 
cider  evaporators,  apple-  SSjHS 
butter  cookers,  vinegar  Bp” 
generators,  etc.  H  * 

OATA1  OGTTE  FREE. 
the  hydraulic  press  MPG.  CO. 

L‘>7  Lincoln  A ve.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York,  N\  Y- 


From  the  New  England  Homestead  for  the  Week  Ending  February  20,  1910 

America’s  Greatest  Corn  Yield 

Keen  Interest  in  Corn  Growing  in  New  England— What  Other  Parts  of  the  Country  Have  Accomplished-*® 
Some  Magnificent  Records  of  Corn  Yield  on  Old  Soils— A  Massachusetts  Inquirer  Answered— 

Interesting  Features  Outlined— -Heavy  Manuring  for  Best  Results 


Recently  I  saw  an  article  in  The  New  England 
Homestead  where  the  editor  attended  the  corn 
husking  at  the  Brewer  farm,  and  where  he  states 
that  the  yield  was  127  bushels  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  how  anyone 
knows  that  the  yield  was  as  indicated.  I  would 
go  a  long  distance  to  see  100  bushels  shelled  corn, 
honest  measure,  grown  on  an  acre  of  land  in  New 
England.  One  cannot  tell  the  yield  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March,  when  the  corn  is  cured  out,  unless 
it  be  kiln-dried.  I  am  something  of  a  sceptic,  and 
believe,  with  the  late  R.  N.  Oakman,  there  was 
never  100  bushels  shelled  corn,  honest  measure, 
produced  on  an  acre  of  New  England  soil — II.  C. 
Haskell,  Franklin  County,  Mass. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Haskell  questions 
the  report  on  yields  of  corn.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  average  for  the  United  States  is  only  about 
26  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  farmers  in  general  con¬ 
sider  a  crop  of  100  bushels  ear  corn  to  the  acre  a 
mighty  good  one.  In  this  connection,  however,  let 
it  be  recalled  that  back  in  1889  was  produced  the 
prize  acre  of  corn  ever  grown  in  America.  This 
prize  acre  gave  255  bushels  shelled  corn  as  it  came 
from  the  field.  But  this  was  the  green  weight,  the 
product  being  field  dried.  Therefore,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Barney,  under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  McBryde, 
director  of  the  South  Carolina  station,  analyzed  a 


fair  sample  of  the  corn  and  found  it  contained  only 
15%  water.  Therefore,  the  255  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  actually  contained  217  bushels  dry  matter  in 
the  kernels  without  any  water  whatsoever.  On 
the  customary  basis  of  10%  water  for  thoroughly 
crib-cured  old  corn,  or  kiln-dried  corn,  the  yield 
was  229  bushels  shelled  corn  from  a  single  acre. 

Remember  this  crop  was  raised  by  Z.  J.  Drake, 
of  Marlboro  County,  S.  C.,  in  1889.  He  received 
$500  in  gold  from  American  Agriculturist,  the 
journal  which  originated  and  conducted  the  con¬ 
test,  and  a  similar  sum  was  given  him  by  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  second  largest  crop  grown  in  that  remark¬ 
able  contest  was  by  Alfred  Rose,  of  Yates  County, 
N.  Y.  His  yield  was  15,898  pounds  corn  on  the 
ear,  averaging  26%  cob,  or  213  bushels  shelled 
corn,  green  weight,  or  191  bushels  crib  cured,  and 
174  bushels  actual  dry  matter.  This  contest 
attracted  world- wide  attention,  and  has  since  been 
quoted  freely  by  leading  authorities  of  America. 
There  were  several  contestants  who  harvested  more 
than  100  bushels  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

Great  care  was  exercised  to  see  that  everything 
was  straight,  that  areas  were  correct  and  figures 
accurate.  For  instance,  the  prize  acre  of  Mr. 
Drake  was  surveyed  June  20  by  W.  B.  Alford,  a 


legal  surveyor  and  also  a  trial  justice,  who  took 
oath  that  the  plot  was  measured  by  an  accurate 
Gunter’s  chain,  and  was  296.48  feet  long,  and  147 
feet  wide,  containing  43,560  square  feet,  or  an 
exact  acre.  The  boundaries  were  marked  by  stakes 
firing  driven  in  the  ground,  but  this  precaution 
was  hardly  necessary,  as  no  other  corn  was  grown 
in  the  vicinity,  the  acre  standing  by  itself.  The 
harvesting  was  done  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  representative  farmers,  including  J,  C. 
Campbell,  G.  B.  Dunn,  J.  W.  Reynolds,  J.  J.  Tart 
and  dozens  of  others.  The  acre  was  first  measured 
and  found  to  be  of  the  dimensions  given.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  of  the  care  taken  at  that  time,  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  American 
Agriculturist  verified  records  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  was  straight.  Farmers  and  others  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  see  this  remarkable 
crop  of  corn,  and  it  was  a  seven-day  wonder  in  the 
South. 

In  the  light  of  this  data,  Mr.  Haskell  and  others 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  figures  given  out  by 
Mr.  Brewer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  named 
has  a  long  way  to  go  before  he  equals  the  record 
of  Mr.  Drake.  Although  given  previously  in  these 
columns,  these  facts  are  reprinted  with  the  belief 
they  will  interest  many  farmers. 


American  Agriculturist  Corn  Contest 


Described  in  “The  Book  of  Corn,”  Pages  353-359.  Orange  Judd  &  Company.  Under  direction  of  Herbert  Myrick. 

First  Crop,  Z.  J.  Drake,  Marlborough  Co.,  S.  C. 

BUSHELS  (GHEEN  WEIGHT).  BUSHELS  (CRIB  CURED).  TOTAL  EXPENSE.  NET  EXPENSE  PER  BUSHEL. 

Yield,  one  acre,  255  239  $264  44  cents 

Fertilizer  and  manure  used  on  one  acre :  1.000  bushels  stable  manure,  4,800  lbs.  Manipulated  Guano,  1,800  lbs.  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  400  lbs.  Bone  and  Acid 
Phosphate  Top  dressing  in  May:  400  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Total,  7,400  lbs.  fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  stable  manure.  Variety  corn,  Southern  White  Dent. 


Second  Crop,  Alfred  Rose,  Yates  County,  JNew  York. 

BUSHELS  (GREEN  WEIGHT).  BUSHELS  (CRIB  CURED).  TOTAL  EXPENSE.  NET  EXPENSE,  PER  BUSHEL. 

Yield,  one  acre,  213  191  $62  16  cents 

Fertilizers  used  ou  one  acre:  800  lbs.  Mapes  Corn  Manure  alone.  No  stable  manure.  Soil,  Sandy  loam.  Variety  corn, 
Early  Mastodon. — From  The  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  45  Crops  in  all. 

Crops  213,  119,  and  95  bushels  each;  Grown  on  one  measured  acre  exclusively  with  the  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

Of  tliis  great  crop,  213  bushels,  shelled  corn,  grown  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  (800 
pounds  per  acre)  exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist  says  :  “If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder, 
and  make  no  account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  twenty  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

The  LARGEST  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  OTHER  THAN  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  BUSHELS 
(chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

Some  large  crops  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure,  and  reported  in  the  Agricultural  Press 

1,040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on  less  than  4 ^  acres,  equal  to  233^  bushels,  or  116#  bushels  shelled  corn,  per  acre,  grown  on  farm 
of  Rural  New-Yorker ,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Ninety  bushels  (shelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  150  bushels  (shelled)  with  600  pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  over 
five  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer — American  Agriculturist. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels  (ears)  on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used 

but  the  Mapes — Rural  New-  Yorker. 

On  two  acres,  600  pounds  of  Mapes  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled  corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer,  same  quantity,  489 
bushels  (ears).  Grown  by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart. — New  England  Homestead. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  shelled,  98.45  bushels.  2,058  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres.  Only  Mapes  (800  pounds 
per  acre)  used.  —  Connecticut  Farmer. 

Corn  a  Renovating  Crop. — From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Mapes  Corn  manure  alone  was  used  on  the  large  crops  recently  described  in  American  Agriculturist ,  but  such 
yields  are  possible  only  by  an  exceptional  combination  of  season,  sunshine,  moisture,  soil,  texture  and  fertilization,  and 
by  the  use  of  seed  that  will  produce  two  or  more  ears  per  stalk.  Corn  is  a  comparatively  sure  crop,  and  Prof.  Mapes 
says  that,  with  judicious  fertilization,  it  can  be  made  a  renovating  crop  and  not  an  exhausting  crop  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  bringing  up  the  land  to  good  condition  for  grass  or  general  crops,  besides  making  money  from  the  start,  and 
having  field  left  clean  and  free  of  weeds. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  for  1910 — “The  Mapes  Manures  and  How  to  Use  Them 
mailed  free.  Also  pamphlets  on  Tobacco,  Market  Truck,  Fruit  Trees  and  < 

Small  Fruits,  Including  Oranges,  Pineapples,  etc.,  in  Florida,  West  Indies,  etc. 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.. 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

See  Advertisement,  page  273,  The  Kural  New-Yorker,  March  5th — PRIZE  CROPS  OF  POTATOES. 
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Shiawassee  Beauty  Apple ;  Perfection  Currant. 

IF.  IF.  M.,  Amherst,  0. — 1.  Can  you  give 
me  information  in  regard  to  growth,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  bearing  qualities  of  the  Shiawassee- 
Beauty  apple,  for  Northern  Ohio?  It  has 
been  highly  recommended  to  me.  I  cannot 
find  a  description  of  it  in  any  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  catalogs  I  have  at  hand.  2.  Give 
growth  and  bearing  habits  of  the  Perfection 
currant.  Is  it  superior  in  any  way  to  Fay, 
Wilder  or  Red  Cross? 

Ans. — 1.  I  do  not  know  of  Shiawassee 
Beauty  apple  being  thoroughly  tested 
out  in  northern  Ohio.  The  trees  at  the 
Experiment  Station  are  not  yet  in  bear¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  that  its  qualities  are 
fully  determined.  It  is  of  the  Fameuse 
and  McIntosh  type,  and  is  probably  in 
no  way  superior,  if  as  good,  as  the  latter. 
Ripens  in  mid-autumn.  The  tree  is  vig¬ 
orous  in  growth,  upright  and  comes  into 
bearing  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
While  ripening  in  the  Fall  some  of  the 
fruit  may  be  kept  in  fair  condition  until 
early  Winter.  2.  The  Perfection  currant 
is  the  finest  variety  I  have  ever  seen,  as 
it  grows  at  the  Station.  The  plants  are 
moderately  vigorous  and  wonderfully 
prolific  of  very  large  clusters  of  large 
berries.  While  I  have  not  heard  expres¬ 
sion  from  propagators  of  this  variety,  it 
does  not  seem  to  start  as  vigorously 
from  cuttings,  on  my  own  ground,  as 
some  others.  p.  h.  ballou. 

Fillers  in  Apple  Orchard. 

E.  K.,  Milton,  N.  Y. — I  have  three  acres 
of  light  gravel  soil  set  with  R.  I.  Greening 
apple  trees,  which  are  now  two  years  old, 
and  set  40  feet  each  way.  I  would  like  to 
use  some  other  kind  of  trees  as  'fillers. 
Would  Kieffer  pears  be  good,  and,  if  so, 
how  far  apart  should  I  set  them? 

Ans. — I  should  never  set  pears  of  any 
kind  between  apples  as  a  “filler.”  They 
need  different  treatment  from  the  apple, 
including  spraying.  Kieffers  come 
nearer  to. apple  treatment  than  any  other, 
but  you  will  not  want  to  take  them  out 
when  you  ought,  for  the  good  of  the 
apples.  If  you  have  plenty  of  land,  bet¬ 
ter  set  the  Kieffers  in  place  by  them¬ 
selves  and  grow  corn,  or  potatoes,  -be¬ 
tween  the  trees,  until  they  get  to  bear¬ 
ing.  If  you  are  short  of  land,  and  want 
to  get  something  out  of  it  quickly  in 
the  fruit  line,  set  peaches.  They  will 
interfere  with  the  apples  less,  which 
I  take  it  to  be  are  the  chief  things 
to  be  considered.  Don’t  understand  me 
to  say  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  grow 
peaches,  for  it  is  not.  It  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  pears,  even  more 
so  as  to  cultural  methods  and  spraying, 
but  they  will  come  into  bearing  quickly 
and  are  short-lived,  and  remove  them¬ 
selves,  which  most  people  have  not  the 
grit  and  grace  to  do  with  fillers,  before 
they  have  injured  the  permanent  trees. 

I  take  it  you  are  in  a  location  where 
peaches  do  well.  You  could  set  Wealthy, 
Duchess  or  McIntosh  apples,  if  you  are 
bound  to  have  fillers.  They  will  come 
into  bearing  before  the  Baldwins  and 
Greenings,  and  might  stay  20  years,  if 
you  feed  highly.  Set  only  in  the  centre, 
between  four  permanent  trees. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Best  Grafting  Stock  For  Cherries. 

/.  A.  II.,  Allentown,  Pa. — I  would  like  to 
know  which  one  is  right  on  the  stock  for 
sweet  cherry.  H.  E.  Van  Demnn  says  Maz- 
zard  stock.  Stark  Bros,  say  Mahaleb,  stat¬ 
ing  planters  should  refuse  to  plant  cherry 
grown  on  Mazzard  stock-.  Which  one  is 
right,  or  are  both  right,  or  is  there  a  mis¬ 
print?  My  cherry  trees  (sweet)  so  far 
make  slow  growth.  Leaf  spot  causes  my 
trouble. 

Ans. — There  seems  to  be  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  about  the  proper  stock 
upon  which  to  work  the  sweet  cherries, 
and  it  may  come  from  different  causes. 
All  nurserymen  would  prefer  the  Ma¬ 
haleb  if  they  consulted  their  own  profits 
in  the  business  of  producing  the  trees, 
for  the  stocks  can  be  bought  from 
Fiance  very  cheaply  and  they  are  easily 
grown  and  budded.  Perhaps  the  most 
of  the  cherry  trees  of  the  sweet  varie¬ 
ties  sold  are  grown  in  this  way.  But 
from  the  practical  orchardist  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  will  generally  come,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  behavior  of  the  trees:  They 
will  bear  earlier  on  the  Mahaleb  stocks 


for  the  same  reason  that  dwarf  pear 
trees  bear  earlier  than  standards;  that 
is,  the  checking  of  wood  growth,  which 
tends  to  fruit  bearing.  This  really  comes 
from  the  uncongeniality  of  the  stock  and 
scion,  and  yet  this  is  not  so  great  as  to 
prevent  fairly  good  union  and  growth. 
But  the  time  will  come  when  the  lack  of 
proper  congeniality  will  have  its  final 
effect,  which  will  be  gradual  decline  and 
premature  death.  This  is  the  case  with 
dwarf  pear  trees  and  with  the  sweet 
cherries  on  Mahaleb  and  other  uncon¬ 
genial  roots.  When  I  was  looking  over 
the  orchards  of  the  Northwest  last  year 
(for  the  third  time)  I  saw  thousands 
of  cherry  trees,  for  that  is  the  best  of 
all  parts  of  North  America  for  cherry 
growing.  The  greater  part  of  the  trees 
planted  there  are  of  the  sweet  varieties, 
and  by  this  is  meant  all  except  the  Amar- 
elles,  Morello  and  other  really  sour 
cherries,  such  as  Richmond,  Montmo¬ 
rency  and  all  that  class.  I  also  visited 
several  nurseries  where  cherry  trees 
were  grown  for  sale  to  those  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  permanent  good  from 
them.  It  was  almost  the  universal  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Mazzard  stocks  are  far  the 
best,  except  for  the  sour  varieties.  I 
remember  very  well  one  nurseryman 
near  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  whom  I  had 
taken  some  Japanese  gentlemen  who 
wished  to  get  some  cherry  trees  for 
trial  in  their  country  under  the  care  of 
their  Department  of  Commerce  and  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  he  was  very  emphatic  in 
explaining  that  all  his  sweet  cherry 
trees  were  on  Mazzard  stocks.  Another 
nursery  that  I  visited  at  Hood  River, 
Ore.,  had  nothing  but  Mazzard  stocks 
for  their  sweet  cherries,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  talked  very  plainly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  of  the  great  mistake  many 
nurserymen  make  in  using  Mahaleb 
stocks  for  this  class  of  cherry  trees. 

Every  year  I  am  in  northern  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  there  is  considerable  done 
in  cherry  growing,  and  one  orchard  of 
some  3,000  trees  that  is  now  in  full 
bearing  is  a  living  (and  dying)  example 
of  the  mistaken  idea  of  sweet  cherry 
trees  on  Mahaleb  roots.  The  trees  are 
not  all  on  this  stock,  but  most  of  them 
arc  and  some  of  them  have  broken  off 
at  the  place  of  union  between  stock  and 
bud  and  others  are  failing  in  growth 
from  lack  of  the  vigor  that  should  be 
natural  if  they  were  on  their  own  roots — 
that  is,  on  the  same  species  as  their 
own.  It  may  be  claimed  by  some  nur¬ 
serymen  and  fruit  growers  that  the  Maz¬ 
zard  stocks  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  Ma¬ 
haleb,  and  I  believe  this  is  true,  but 
where  the  Mazzards  do  not  prove  hardy 
is  a  poor  place  to  gro\V  sweet  cherries. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Peaches  in  Raspberries. — I  noticed 
on  page  22,  “Kfeep  berries  out  of  a  peach 
orchard.  ’  I’ve  no  doubt  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  peach  orchard,  that  P.  A.  O. 
D.  is  right;  but  I  would  like  to  reverse 
his  heading,  looking  at  it  from  the  side 
of  the  raspberries,  Cuthbert,  and  say, 
“Plant  peach  trees  in  your  Cuthbert 
patch.”  For  14  years  duration  of  my 
last  Cuthbert  plantation,  about  half  an 
acre  of  the  nearly  five  acres,  had  a  Hill’s 
Chili  row  in  every  other  row  of  berries. 
For  the  entire  history  of  that  planting, 
the  berries  were  larger,  finer  in  every 
way,  and  under  drought  conditions  held 
their  own  when  a  greater  or  less  per  cent 
of  berries  in  other  parts  dried  up.  I 
think  the  yield  was  fully  as  large;  cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  entire  planting.  The  plants  were 
stronger,  lasted  longer  and  showed  to  a 
striking  degree  the  benefit  of  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  peach  trees.  Then  what 
a  relief  on  hot  days  to  the  pickers!  A 
recent  planting  of  about  four  acres  more 
on  our  farm,  planted  in  rows  seven  feet 
apart,  has  a  peach  orchard  21  x  21  feet 
all  through  it,  the  trees  to  be  trimmed 
high,  the  peach  crop  of  course  being  en¬ 
tirely  secondary  to  the  production  of  a 
fine,  large,  spreading  tree  planted  solely 
for  shade.  w.  l.  mYcay. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

for  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 

“  Electro  ”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 
“  Bordeaux  Pulp 

“  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Sulphur 
Fertilizers 

Pruning  shears,  knives, 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COTIPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Factory:  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU 


if  you  have  not  gotten  complete  control  of  the  dread 

San  Jose  Scale. 


WE  KNOW  THAT  PRATT’S 

“SCALECIDE” 

will  do  it  raoro  effectively  than  Lime-Sulphur,  for  less  money  and  less  labor— five  years  of  proofs. 
PRICES  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50e.  per  gallon;  10  gallon  cans,  $5.00  ;o  gallon  cans,  $3.25;  1  gallon  cans,  $1.00. 

Send  for  Booklet.  "Orchard,  Insurance.” 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  C'ARBOLlilNE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  NIFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DESTROY  TREE  PESTS 

Kill  San  Jose  Scale,  apple  scab,  fungi,  lice,  bugs, 
etc.  Thoroughly  spray  with 

GOOD’S  cWfcSToSfh  SOAP  No.  3 

Sure  death  to  enemies  of  vegetation.  Fertilizes  the 
ground.  Nothing  injurious.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
50  lbs.,  $2.50  ;  100  lbs.,  $1.50  ;  larger  quantities  propor¬ 
tionately  less. 

Write  for  booklet  “Manual  of  riant  Diseases" — it’s  free. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker,  945  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


Scale-Clean 
Kills  Scale 


Scale-Clean  Is  the  best  and 
cheapest  remedy  for  San  Jose 
Scale — use  one  part  to  1(1  parts 
water.  Recommended  by  prom¬ 
inent  growers  and  authorities. 

Pvnrvnno  It  Hite  25  cts-  per  Kallon  in  barrel  lots. 
CYBiyOfie  II  HITS  My  CONtlvNTKVTIO  lime-sul¬ 
phur  Solution,  high  test,  beats 
the  home  made  kind.  Mix  with  cold  water;  use 
any  time;  doesn't  crystallize.  $‘.t  per  barrel. 
Booklets  describing  both— free. 

J.  A.  C0CKLIN,  POMONA  FARMS,  Siddonsburg,  Pa- 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR.!  I 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  tho  mnnufactnrer  and  save  money  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water,  Ono  gallon  ol'Spra)  iiig 
Compound  will  make  sixteen  gallons  of  spray 

TcrniH!  — In  bbl.  lots  (50  gnl.)  80c.  per  gal. 

Wo  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Halo  the  Pea'  ll  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  ofthe  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  They  will  tell 
you  there  Is  nothing  better 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


*tEqual  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  Ni  High  Stroet,  West  Chester,  Pa’ 


^  Watson  4-ROW  Potato  Sprayer 

W  Never  damages  foliage,  but  always  reaches  bugs,  worms,  and 
wr  EB;  U  ■  other  foliage-eating  Insects.  Has  all  improvements— adjustable 
_  wheel  width,  spray  and  pressure  Instantly  regulated.  Capacity 

■  m  9  30  to  40  acres  a  day.  FREE  FORMULA  BOOK 

Send  for  instruction  book  showing  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire 
King  and  other  sprayers. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eloventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RAPID  THOROUGH  WORK 
CHOOSE  THE  1 H  C  SPRAYER 

GET  ready  for  spraying  time  with  a  dependable  outfit,  one  that  will 
enable  you  to  do  the  work  rapidly,  at  the  right  time,  with  least 
expense  and  sure  results.  I  H  C  power  sprayers  are  made  in  all 
styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes — orchard,  field  and  vineyard.  One  of 
them  will  just  meet  your  needs.  Complete  outfits — engine,  pump  and  all 
accessories,  mounted  on  skids  or  wagon  trucks  as  ordered. 

Blue  prints  furnished  for  building  your  own  spray  wagon,  housing, 
tank,  etc. 

Use  the  Engine  All  Year  ’Round 

One  of  these  outfits  is  an  every-day-in-the-year  money-maker.  Detach  your 
1  or  2-horse-power  engine  from  the  spraying  pump  and  operate  your  grinder, 
fanning  mill,  separator,  churn-,  pump,  thresher,  huller,  cutter,  grindstone  saw¬ 
mill — or  any  other  machine. 

1  H  C  engines  are  celebrated  for  their  simplicity,  economy  of  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  and  reliability.  They  are  solving  the  “help"  problem  for  fruit  growers, 
farmers  and  gardeners  everywhere.  We  have  issued  a  complete  catalogue  on 
spraying.  Don't  tie  up  money  in  a  spraying  outfit  that  you  can  use  only  for 
spraying.  Investigate  the  I  II  C  line  of  general  purpose  engines.  There  are 
many  styles  and  sizes,  from  1  to  25-horse  power — an  engine  for  every  section  and 
every  problem,  for  all  farm  uses — vertical  and  horizontal  (both  stationary  and 
portable);  engines  on  skids ;  sawing,  pumping  and  spraying  outfits.  It  also  includes 
gasoline  tractors,  first-prize-gold-medal  winners,  the  best  all-’round  farm  tractors. 
Write  for  catalogue  today  or  call  on  our  local  agent  in  your  town  for  particulars. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago  USA 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“Hen  Fever.” — I  have  heard  A-arious 
cynics  wonder  how  the  germs  of  this 
disease  are  ever  kept  alive.  Every' 
Spring  there  is  the  same  excitement  over 
incubators,  hatching  eggs  and  stock,  and 
money  is  spent  building  henhouses.  If 
any  records  are  kept  I  am  sure  90  per 
cent  of  these  ventures  represent  a  losing 
game.  The  usual  result  of  the  lien  fever 
is  a  loss  of  money,  yet  when  the  Spring 
shows  signs  of  approaching  once  more 
the  experience  is  usually  forgotten  and 
the  well-known  symptoms  of  the  disease 
show  themselves.  Of  course  I  know  that 
there  are  people  who  actually  make 
money  and  considerable  of  it  out  of 
hens.  There  are  others,  and  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  up  to  date  Hope  Farm  has  been 
forced  to  get  very  near  the  “other”  class. 
We  have  been  up  as  high  as  400  hens 
and  down  to  a  dozen,  and  the  plain, 
staring  fact  is  that  the  dozen  beat  the 
400  for  profit.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  tell 
why  this  was  so  during  the  hen  fever 
season.  November  is  the  time  to  make 
the  shadows  felt.  The  only  thing  right 
to  the  point  now  is  that  Hope  Farm  has 
the  hen  fever  once  more.  That  is,  the 
children  have  it.  One  boy  has  some  50 
R.  I.  Reds.  They  are  good  birds,  and  are 
paying  their  way.  The  boy  plans  to 
hatch  all  the  eggs  he  can  from  a  pen  of 
15  of  the  best.  It  looks  like  a  paying 
proposition,  as  these  things  usually  do  in 
the  hen  fever  season.  The  other  boy  has 
Pekin  ducks,  but  thus  far  they  have  not 
paid.  One  girl  has  White  Holland  tur¬ 
keys  and  the  other  Bantams.  Now  I  am 
getting  a  little  of  the  fever  by  planning 
to  buy  the  girls  a  pen  of  Light  Brahmas. 

“What  in  the  world  do  you  want  of 
these  great,  clumsy  birds?”  says  my 
friend  the  Leghorn  man.  “The  Brahmas 
have  been  back  numbers  for  years !” 

-  Some  of  the  “back  numbers”  still  rank 
as  No.  1.  I  was  brought  up  with  Brah¬ 
mas.  When  I  was  a  boy  everyone  in 
our  neighborhood  kept  this  breed.  I  got 
many  a  lesson  in  sticking  to  my  job 
from  watching  a  sitting  Brahma  on  her 
nest!  I  shall  enjoy  seeing  those  quiet 
birds  walking  around.  I  notice  too  that 
when  people  start  out  to  develop  a  new 
“breed”  of  chickens  they  usually  take  my 
old  friend  Brahma  for  the  foundation. 
So  I  expect  to  send  to  a  farm  about  a 
mile  from  where  I  was  raised  and  get 
some  Brahmas  for  the  children  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with.  It  makes  me  realize  that 
time  has  grown  from  a  chick  to  an  old 
bird  to  find  only  one  or  two  farms  in 
all  that  section  where  the  old  breed  is 
kept.  So  the  hen  fever  has  sent  me  back 
to  old  friends,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Out  of  the  Snow. — There  came  a 
rain  and  a  long  thaw  at  last.  The  points 
of  the  hills  and  the  stone  walls  first  put 
their  noses  through  the  snow  and  ice. 
The  earth  liked  the  smell  of  the  warmer 
air,  and  crawled  slowly  into  view.  In 
48  hours  the  Winter’s  covering  melted 
and  ran  down  the  hills  to  the  brooks. 
That  gave  our  open  ditches  a  chance  to 
prove  themselves,  and  they  did  well. 
They  passed  that  water  along,  leaving 
only  a  little  gouge  or  gulley  here  and 
there.  It  looks  as  if  we  had  our  tile 
planned  for  just  the  right  places.  As  the 
fields  came  out  from  under  the  snow  I 
was  curious  to  see  how  our  crops  had 
wintered.  The  rye  is  in  fine  shape.  This 
tough  plant  is  surely  the  hustler  among 
small  grains.  Under  conditions  which 
would  ruin  the  wheat  crop,  rye  winters 
and  thrives.  I  well  remember  how  the 
late  E.  S.  Carman  hoped  by  crossing -rye 
and  wheat  to  obtain  a  grain  with  the 
flouring  qualities  of  wheat  and  the  vigor 
of  rye.  My  Fall  clover  seeding  does  not 
seem  at  this  time  very  promising.  We 
put  the  clover  seed  in  with  rye.  It  start¬ 
ed  well,  but  the  hard  Winter  seems  to 
have  killed  most  of  it.  Spring  clover 
seeding  for  me.  The  Crimson  clover 
varies.  On  the  stronger  ground  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent — particularly  where  the  stand  was 
thick  enough  to  make  a  solid  mat.  On 
poorer  soil  and  on  the  steep  hills  Winter 
lias  killed  much  of  this  clover,  and  more 
of  it  will  go  before  April.  I  believe  we 
must  all  admit  that  sowing  Crimson 
clover  anywhere  north  of  Philadelphia 
is  more  or  less  of  a  gamble  so  far  as  a 
full  stand  in  Spring  is  concerned.  Yet, 
I  am  sure  that  our  Crimson  paid  for 
seed  and  labor  and  20  per  cent  profit  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  froze  last  Winter.  The 
growth  it  makes  this  year  is  pure  gain. 
A  pond  of  water  formed  over  part  of 
the  strawberry  bed  and  froze  solid.  I 
feared  this  had  killed  many  plants  but 
they  show  up  strong  and  fresh.  This 


Winter’s  experience  leads  me  to  doubt 
the  great  need  of  mulching  these  large 
hill  plants.  They  are  so  firmly  rooted 
that  the  frost  can  hardly  dislodge  them. 
The  crowded  matted  plants  with  their 
smaller  roots  are  easily  lifted  by  the 
freeze  and  thaw  of  the  upper  soil,  while 
these  big  plants  remain  anchored.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  number  of  trees  gnawed 
by  mice  and  rabbits  when  the  snow  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  gave  each  tree  a  good 
mound  of  earth  last  Fall,  but  at  times 
the  snow  drifted  over  the  mound.  To 
my  surprise  I  find  only  three  or  four 
trees  injured.  One  is  a  grafted  seedling 
standing  in  brush.  The  tree  is  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground,  and 
rabbits  have  eaten  around  it — leaving 
only  about  two  inches  of  bark.  I  never 
before  saw  such  a  large  tree  eaten  in 
this  way.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  tell 
too  much  about  the  way  to  handle  these 
trees.  Here  is  a  new  idea  in  bridge¬ 
grafting  from  our  old  friend  Nicholas 
Hallock: 

You  show  illustration  of  remedying  the 
damage  by  mice.  As  the  past  Winter  has 
had  deep  snow  and  likely  to  have  had 
much  damage  done,  I  would  like  to  give  my 
remedy.  I  use  a  small  graver’s  gouge,  the 
size  of  a  large  goose  quill ;  with  this  I 
cut  above  and  below  the  barked  place.  It 
is  easy  to  cut  the  graft  to  lit  this  groove, 
lay  it  in,  and  with  a  very  small-headed  wire 
nail,  that  will  not  split,  driven  in  each 
end  holds  securely  and  is  not  so  liable  to 
be  disturbed  as  when  sprung  out  from  the 
tree.  I  have  used  this  to  start  a  limb  on 
a  small  tree  where  needed.  Wax  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  if  feasible  cover  with  earth. 
I  have  never  had  a  tree  fail  so  treated, 
and  it  is  quicker  than  the  chisel  method. 
I  have  done  that  very  many  times. 

On  the  whole  Hope  Farm  comes  out 
from  under  the  snow  in  good  spirits. 

Farm  Notes. — On  our  new  land  is  a 


meadow  or  swamp  which  makes  a  good 
pasture.  Now  I  can  take  the  inside 
fences  from  the  main  farm  and  keep  all 
the  stock  on  the  new  place.  Inside 
fences  on  a  fruit  farm  are  a  nuisance 
anyway.  So  we  have  been  taking  up  the 
woven  wire  fences  and  getting  them 
ready  for  their  new  service.  These  fences 
have  been  up  six  years  or  less,  and  some 
of  them  are  so  rusted  that  it  is  no  use 
trying  them  again.  Others  arc  still  in 
fair  condition.  As  a  rule  the  large  wire 
is  in  fair  shape.  It  has  held  the  galvan¬ 
izing  reasonably  and  part  of  it  looks 
good  for  five  years  more.  The  smaller 
wire  in  these  fences  is  a  dead  and  rusty 
failure.  Part  of  it  hung  in  mere  strings. 
If  1  ever  buy  any  more  wire  fence,  I 
shall  figure  on  a-t  least  No.  9  wire,  and 
call  for  a  test  of  the  galvanizing.  A 
farmer  buying  a  small  lot  of  wire  might 
not  find  it  profitable  to  have  such  a  test 
made,  but  if  4ie  buys  $50  worth  or  more 
I  think  such  testing  would  pay.  Fair 
samples  of  the  wire  should  be  cut  from 
the  rolls  and  submitted  to  a  chemist.  He 
can  quickly  tell  whether  the  galvanizing 
is  right  or  not.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  buy  our  wire  on  test  as 
we  would  buy  our  fertilizers  or  sell  our 
milk  to  the  creamery.  In  changing  my 
fences  I  have  learned  that  I  want  no 
more  small  wire  for  the  stays,  and  I 
want  more  galvanizing.  ...  It  is  a 
foolhardy  thing  as  a  rule  for  a  farmer 
to  tell  before  his  crop  is  put  in  what  he 
expects  to  do.  Still  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  gained  by  chasing  up  the  plan.  I 
am  tempted  to  try  it  this  year  on  a  com 
and  potato  crop.  I  would  like  to  take 
these  crops,  outline  as  well  as  I  can  be¬ 
forehand  the  details  of  planting  and  care, 
and  then  live  up  to  it  through  the 


March  19,' 

season,  keeping  an  accurate  account  of 
every  bit  of  expense  to  every  pound  of 
product.  The  potato  crop  I  have  in  mind 
will  be  planted  in  sod — grass  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Alfalfa.  The  location  is  at 
the  center  of  an  apple  orchard.  There 
are  three  large  trees  and  three  small 
ones  scattered  over  the  field.  My  plan 
is  to  turn  this  sod  flat  over,  pack  it 
down,  fine  the  under  surface  without 
disturbing  the  grass  and  plant  in  hills — 
putting  the  cut  pieces  down  into  the  sod 
by  hand.  The  corn  crop  is  planned  for 
an  old  pasture  which  we  have  just  tile- 
drained.  Here  I  want  to  try  my  hand  at 
a  big  crop  of  corn  to  show  what  these 
old  fields  can  be  made  to  do,  and  to 
show  if  I  can  that  our  selected  flint  corn 
is  a  good  one.  I  am  tempted  to  block 
these  experiments  all  out  early,  tell  what 
we  do  from  week  to  week  with  all  labor 
and  its  cost,  and  stand  or  fall  by  the 
result.  This  might  be  a  good  wa}'  of 
learning  just  what  our  crops  cost,  for  I 
should  charge  the  work  by  the  hour  at 
a  good  price.  It  is  of  course  safer  to 
keep  quiet  until  the  experiment  is  ended 
and  then  report  a  success  or  blue-pencil 
a  failure.  .  .  .  We  have  a  great  pile 
of  coal  ashes  to  dispose  of.  The  chem¬ 
ists  find  little  or  no  plant  food  value  in 
these  ashes  but  they  show  where  they 
are  put.  I  shall  use  most  of  mine  in 
a  patch  where  bush  fruits  and  peach 
trees  are  growing  together.  The  bush 
rows  are  eight  feet  apart,  with  the  peach 
trees  in  every  other  row.  I  shall  scatter 
the  ashes  thickly  along  the  rows  where 
the  peach  trees  stand  to  prevent  growth 
of  weeds  and  cultivate  the  middle  rows 
with  some  crop  like  potatoes  or  corn. 
As  a  mulch  the  coal  ashes  have  given 
me  their  best  results.  h.  w.  c. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


The  Authentic  American  Watch 


It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  United  States  has 
produced  the  best  machinery  in  the  World.  American  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  electrical  machinery,  locomotives,  clocks  and 
Waltham  Watches  lead  in  the  markets  of  the  World.  As  long 
ago  as  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1870,  the  Commissioner  from 
Switzerland  visited  the  Waltham  Watch  factory  and  picked  out 
a  watch  at  random  from  a  lot  of  others.  When  he  returned  to 
Switzerland  he  told  the  Swiss  Watch  Manufacturers  that  not  one 
Swiss  watch  in  50,000  would  compare  with  that  Waltham  watch 
he  had  picked  up  haphazard  at  the  Waltham  Factory.  A  state¬ 
ment  even  more  true  now  than  then. 

We  advise  you  to  buy  a  Waltham  Watch  adjusted  to 
temperature  and  position  and  to  buy  only  from  a  jeweler  because 
he  can  regulate  it  to  your  personal  habit  and  occupation.  Never 
buy  from  Mail  Order  Houses.  They  cannot  have  the  thorough 
knowledge  or  the  equipment  for  regulating  high  grade  watches. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “Perfected  American  Watch,’’  our  book  about  watches. 
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DISEASES  OF  GLADOLI.. 

In  the  Winter  of  1907-1908  there 
came  to  the  Department  of  Plant  Path¬ 
ology  at  Cornell  University  inquiries 
from  several  florists  •concerning  a  dis¬ 
ease  effecting  the  corms  of  the  Gladio¬ 
lus.  Little  or  nothing  being  known 
concerning  the  cause  and  nature  of  this 
disease,  Prof.  Whetzel  referred  it  to  the 
writer  as  a  subject  for  investigation. 


to  determine  methods  of  control.  Noth¬ 
ing  definite  on  this  has  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  since  the  time  of  the  writer,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  has  been  occupied  by 
the  study  of  diseases  of  orchard  fruits. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  be 
provided  whereby  some  one  may  take 
up  the  control  phase  of  the  problem. 
For  this  purpose  a  careful  study  of  the 
life  history  of  the  parasites  is  necessary. 


HEALTHY  TISSUE  OF  GLADIOLUS  CORM.  Fig.  137. 


Specimens  submitted  were  found  to  be 
affected  with  a  hard,  chocolate  brown 
rot,  which  begins  in  the  field  but  de¬ 
velops  destructively  in  storage,  often 
causing  very  great  loss  to  the  grower. 
A  search  for  literature  on  the  subject 
revealed  only  a  very  few  brief  notes 
on  Gladiolus  diseases,  all  of  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  nothing  definite  had  been 


We  must  know  where  and  how  infec¬ 
tion  takes  place,  where  and  how  the 
fungi  are  carried  over  from  season  to 
season,  what  their  methods  of  repro¬ 
duction  are  and  many  other  such  points. 
Knowing  this  it  is  probable  that  some 
weak  point  will  be  found  at  which  the 
attack  should  be  made.  It  seems  quite 
probable  that  some  of  these  fungi  are 
soil  organisms. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
indicate  something  of  the  nature  and 
symptoms  of  these  different  diseases. 


SOFT  ROT.  Fig.  138. 

demonstrated  scientifically 
the  cause  or  treatment ;  accordingly  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Cowee,  a  large 
grower  of  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  who  generously 
co-operated  with  us,  and  many  others 
who  supplied  material  and  information, 
some  work  was  done  along  this  line. 
Specimens  were  received  from  France, 
England,  Germany,  Holland,  Ohio, 


DRY  ROT.  Fig.  139. 

Iowa,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Connecticut 
and  New  York.  At  least  four  distinct 
diseases  of  corms  were  studied,  two  of 
which  vyere  found  to  be  due  to'  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  fungi;  a  soft  rot,  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  bacteria;  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  commonly  known  as  scab,  probably 
caused  by  a  fungus,  but  neither  of  the 


DISEASED  TISSUE  OF  GLADIOLUS  CORM.  Fig.  140. 


latter  two  suppositions  has  been  demon¬ 
strated.  From  the  hard  and  dry  rot 
corms  fungi  have  been  isolated,  grown 
m  pure  culture  and  infections  artifici¬ 
ally  induced  by  inoculation.  Although 
we  wish  to  repeat  these  inoculations 
another  season  for  further  demonstra¬ 
tion,  we  feel  quite  well  satisfied  that 
the  causal  organisms  have  been  located. 
1  he  cause  being  known  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  intelligently  direct  experiments 


light  color  to  reddish  brown  with 
brown  with  somewhat  of  a  metallic 
lustre.  Not  extending  deeply  into  conn. 
Fig.  137  is  a  cross  section  of  tissues 
of  healthy  corm,  highly  magnified.  Fig. 
140  is  cross  section  of  tissue  of  corm  af¬ 
fected  with  hard  rot.  The  starch  is 
destroyed  by  the  disease.  The  intercel¬ 
lular  mycelium  is  shown,  highly  mag¬ 
nified.  E.  WALLACE. 

Cornell  University. 


SCAB.  Fig.  141. 

Fig.  142  shows  hard  rot;  diseased  area, 
chocolate  brown  firm  shrunken  areas, 
mycelium  between  cells.  Fig.  139  is  dry 
rot.  Diseased  portion  of  corm  usually 
more  cork-like,  penetrates  more  deep¬ 
ly  and  surface  smoother  and  of  a  duller 
shade  of  brown  than  in  hard  rot.  Dis¬ 
eased  areas  often  outlined  by  sharp, 
sometimes  black,  ridges.  Black  scler- 


IIARD  ROT.  Fig.  142. 

otia  sometimes  formed  on  surface  of 
corm.  Mycelium  inside  cells.  Fig.  138 
is  soft  rot;  corms  soft  and  mushy  at 
first;  foul  odor;  almost  white  inside. 
When  dried  becomes  very  hard  and 
chalk-like.  Fig.  141  is  scab;  diseased 
areas  circular  or  irregularly  depressed, 
often  saucer  shaped.  Line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  sharp.  Surface  of  depression, 


Established  1  847. 


Allcocks 


MASTERS 

Apply 

Wherever  there  is  Pain. 


& 
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Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs 

Allcock' s  Plasters  act  as  a  preventive 
as  well  as  a  curative. 

Prevent  colds  becoming  deep-seated. 


Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

Relieved  by  using  Allcock' s  Plasters 
Athletes  use  them  for 
Stiffness  or  Soreness  of  muscles. 


Allcock’s  Plasters  can  always  be  distinguished  by 
their  fine  balsam  odor;  this  comes  from  the  Frank¬ 
incense, ,  which  has  remarkable  curative  qualities. 


When  you  need  a  Pill 

take  a  Brand  reth's 


(Est.  1752.) 


For  CONSTIPATION,  ’BILIOUSNESS,  HEADACHE,  DIZZINES8, 
INDIGESTION,  Etc.  Purely  Vegetable. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  BiSIs 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  anti  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Wlth  Sa Tiplo  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


EXGELL 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 


IRON 
and 
STEEL 

Send  today  for  Free  hook  and  bottom 
Factory  Prieea  on  Metal  Rooting  and 
Siding.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  Bee-w  hat-you-buy-bef ore-pay Ing- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothingunless 
fully  satlslled.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  rooling  supplies  sold 
_  straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

I  Factory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  anil 

FREE  Roofer*1  Guido— Write  for  this  Book  today. 
The  United  Faclorle*  Co.,  Dept,  R-3 1 ,  Cleveland,  O. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros¬ 
pecting  we  make  a  drill  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  re¬ 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF \ 

FOILED  W 

CLOTHING 

IS  IDEAL  FOR 
ROUGH  ANDREADY  WEAR 
IN  THE  WETTEST  WEATHER: 

IT  WILL  KEEP  YOU  DRY  AND 
COMFORTABLE  AND  GIYE  LONG 
SERVICE. 

suiis31  sucKffls3= 

POMMEL  SUCKERS  3= 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE’  CATALOG  FREE 


A. J.  TOWER  CO.  boston  #  210* 
Tower  Canadian  Co.,  ltd.  Toronto. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  With enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

What  1. 1.  Hill,  the  Great  Railroad  Magnate, 
.Says  About  Its  Wheat-Producing  Power: 

“The  greatest  need  of  this  country  (United  ~ 
States)  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  bo  the  providing  of  homes  for 
its  people  and  producing  sufficient 
for  them.  The  days  of  our  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  wheat  exporting  country 
are  gone.  Canada  is  to  bo  the  great 
wheat  country.”  J.  J.  HILL. 

This  great  railroad  magnate  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  extensive  railway  building; 
to  the  wheat  fields  of  Western 
1 -  Canada*  Upwards  of 

Jl25  Million  Bushels  of  Wheat 

J  worclifirvesteil  In  1  000*  and  the  average 
Hof  the  three  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Manitoba  will  be  upwards  of  bu* 
per  {tore.  Free  homesteads  of  160 
ail(l  adjoining  pre-emption 
or  1 60  acres  (at  $^per  acre),  are  to 
be  had  m  the  choicest  districts. 

(Schools  convenient,  climate  ex¬ 
cellent,  soil  the  very  best,  railways 
close  at  band,  building:  lumber 
■  cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get  and  reason- 
a in  price,  water  easily  procured, 
mixed  farming  a  success.  Write  as  to 
best  place  for  settlement,  settlers*  low  railway 
rates,  descriptive  illustrated  “Last  Best  West” 
to  Sup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
to  the  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (8) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you  a 

"RANGER1’  BICYCLE 
on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance ,  and 
allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  out  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  flW  FARTHRY  DRIRFC  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
**—  **  1  1  — 11 1  F *****  **  3  to  riderat  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 

save  you  $ io  to  $25  middlemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
DinCD  ACCIITC  lUAIITCn  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 
niUI.ll  HUCH  I  w  VT  AH  I  Ell  nuo “Ranger”  Bicycle furnishedby  us.  Youwilbe 
astonished  at  the  -wonderfully  low  prices  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  otTer  we  will 
give  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  out  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  orapairof  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  undo 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  tilled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  fre  . 

TIDCC  PAACTEN  ADA  If  C  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
linEOj  UUJtO  ■  tn  unHIVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
OO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  o« 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Oept.CSO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notico  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  «  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  given  a  statement  of  the  experiments  at 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  with  the  chicken 
disease  known  as  white  diarrhoea.  The  evidence  shows 
that  the  germs  of  this  disease  may  come  from  the  hen 
and  are  often  in  the  egg  when  it  is  laid.  So  many 
chicks  die  of  this  disease  that  poultry  keepers  are 
eager  for  a  remedy.  Several  parties  are  offering  a 
positive  “cure.”  The  Connecticut  authorities  who, 
after  their  careful  work,  ought  to  know  if  anyone 
does,  say  there  is  no  definite  cure  for  the  trouble  yet 
discovered. 

* 

There  has  been  a  great  development  in  public  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  the  value  of  Sweet  clover.  Up  to  this 
season  most  farmers  who  ever  saw  it  growing  have 
regarded  it  as  a  weed.  Many  have  seen  it  growing 
along  the  line  of  railroads  and  classed  it  with  burdock 
or  ragweed.  It  now  appears  that  Sweet  clover  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  legumes,  that  it  will  grow  in 
poor  soils  where  other  clovers  die,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  crops  to  introduce  Alfalfa.  The  Sweet 
clover  is  winning  its  way  to  a  fair  place  among  the 
plants  to  be  tested.  We  expect  to  give  it  a  trial.  On 
page  3G2  is  a  picture  showing  how  a  “sandwich”  for 
cows  is  made  in  Vermont.  Dry  corn  fodder  and 
Sweet  clover  hay  are  forked  into  the  cutter  together 
— and  the  cows  enjoy  it. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  has  received  a'  very  plausible 
letter  from  a  concern  dealing  in  “nitrogen  producer.” 
In  this  letter  he  finds  the  following  offer.  He  wants 
to  know  what  we  think  of  it: 

We  will  send  you  one  bottle  of  Concentrated  Nitrogen 
producer,  enough  for  one  acre,  and  one  share  of  stock  in 
our  company,  par  value  $5,  for  $3,  or  one  bottle  without 
the  stock  for  $2.  Mark ;  the  reason  is  simply  this,  that 
after  you  have  convinced  yourself  of  the  value  of  bacteria 
inoculation  you  will  be  a  stanch  advocate  of  this  method  of 
giving  new  life  and  productivity  to  the  soil  for  two 
reasons :  first ;  because  you  believe  in  it,  and,  second ; 
because  you  are  a  stockholder,  and  with  all  others  will 
profit  by  the  increased  sales  of  the  company. 

The  “nitrogen  producer”  may  be  a  fair  quality  of 
the  bacteria  for  inoculating  seeds  or  soils,  but  we 
would  not  bother  with  the  stock.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  why  these  benevolent  citizens  should  give 
you  $5  for  one  dollar.  Our  standing  advice  is  to  keep 
out  of  such  stock- jobbing  propositions.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  such  offers  are  merely  well-cut  pieces 
of  bait. 

* 

We  have  referred  several  times  to  the  Lupton  bill 
for  compelling  commission  merchants  in  New  York 
to  take  out  a  license  and  give  a  bond.  Word  comes 
from  Albany  that  this  bill  is  in  danger.  The  com¬ 
mission  men  think  they  have  buried  it  deep  in  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  it  surely  will  remain  there  unless  the 
farmers  dig  it  out  with  their  pickaxes.  Many  of  the 
commission  merchants  claim  to  be  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  fakes  and  frauds  who  have  given  their  business 
an  evil  reputation.  Yet  they  lined  up  at  Albany  to 
try  to  kill  the  only  means  of  compelling  the  frauds 
to  play  fair.  Trade  papers  .have  advocated  honest 
business  methods,  yet  when  real  opportunity  came 
for  doing  something  they  were  client  as  clams.  The 
bill  is  now  buried — the  commission  men  being  the 
gravediggers.  It  is  not  dead,  and  farmers  can  still 
dig  it  out  and  air  it.  We  do  not  like  to  have  it  said 
that  New  York  farmers  stood  still  and  let  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants  legislate  for  them.  Let  us  take  a 
hand  in  the  game,  and  force  that  bill  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  How  does  your  Assemblyman  stand? 


There  are  three  of  what  are  called  secondary  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  in  New  York.  These  schools  are 
connected  with  established  colleges  and  were  designed 
to  give  practical  instruction  in  good  farming — with-  a 
shorter  and  simpler  course  than  that  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  These  schools  are  experiments.  V  hile 
it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  they  will  fill  a  worthy 
place  in  agricultural  education,  their  true  value  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated.  For  that  reason  it  is  not  wise 
to  establish  any  more  of  these  schools  at  present. 
There  are  bills  at  Albany  providing  for  several  more, 
and  in  localities  where  a  real  farm  school  is  needed. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  State  should  adopt  a 
fixed  policy  to  wait  until  the  present  schools  prove 
themselves  before  establishing  more.  Some  of  the 
problems  which  come  up  in  those  secondary  schools 
are  peculiar.  For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
a  boy  how  to  feed  a  balanced  ration,  or  how  to  tell 
the  value  of  a  fertilizer  unless  that  boy  understands 
the  principle  of  percentage.  Yet  quite  a  number  of 
these  students  do  not  know  what  per  cent  really 
means.  They  must  actually  study  these  things  before 
they  can  understand  the  instruction  in  agriculture. 
This  is  only  one  problem  out  of  many,  and  before 
passing  final  judgment  the  public  must  remember  that 
these  schools  are  new  and  must  handle  a  new  class 
of  raw  material. 

The  Sunshine  List. 

Four  more  members  of  the  “Nightshade  Family” 
are  named  on  page  357.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
print  a  much  longer  list  of  papers  which  have  not 
printed  the  advertisement.  The  following  leading 
farm  publications  may  be  put  in  what  we  call  the 
“Sunshine  List:” 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 

Farm  Journal. 

Wallace’s  Farmer. 

Farm  and  Fireside. 

Ohio  Fanner. 

Michigan  Farmer. 

Farmers’  Guide. 

The  Country  Gentleman. 

Practical  Fanner. 

Progressive  Fanner. 

Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Indiana  Fanner. 

The  Florists’  Exchange. 

Horticulture. 

Many  other  papers  with  more  local  circulation  have 
also  lined  up  in  the  “Sunshine  List.”  We  know  per¬ 
sonally  that  many  of  these  papers  absolutely  refused 
the  advertisement,  though  urged  to  accept  it.  This 
refusal  meant  an  actual  loss  of  money  to  them,  but 
they  stood  firmly  for  a  principle,  and  have  given  char¬ 
acter  to  the  farm  press  by  doing  so.  The  way  the 
thing  was  finally  presented  there  could  be  no  middle 
course.  As  we  predicted,  the  more  influential  farm 
papers  recognized  the  true  character  of  this  Wonder- 
berry  boom  and  its  influence  upon  farm  journalism. 
We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  their  service  in  this 
public  way.  We  are  also  glad  to  note  the  fact  that 
“Collier’s  Weekly”  and  “The  Literary  Digest”  have  not 
printed  the  advertisement.  The  facts  were  open  to 
these  papers  as  they  were  to  the  “Nightshade  Family,” 
and  to  their  credit  be  it  said  these  literary  publications 
did  their  duty  while  others  shirked. 

* 

In  response  to  the  questions  about  broom  corn  and 
broom  making  we  have  received  many  excellent  ar¬ 
ticles.  We  can  now  make  the  whole  thing  clear.  We 
also  have  many  letters  discussing  the  idea  of  profitable 
Winter  work  on  farms  where  there  is  no  dairy  or 
large  hen  business.  Without  question  a  return  in 
some  measure  to  the  old-time  plan  of  manufacturing 
on  the  farm  would  help  solve  the  “leave  the  farm” 
problem.  It  is  human  nature  for  young  people  to 
desire  some  way  of  earning  money  of  their  own.  If 
some  profitable  form  of  Winter  work  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  country  neighbor-hoods  the  young  folks  would 
be  far  more  contented.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  the 
“work  at  home”  frauds  rob  such  young  folks  through 
their  alluring  bait.  The  country  would  be  far  better 
off  if  some  of  our  manufacturing  could  be  distributed 
through  country  neighborhoods,  as  it  was  years  ago. 

* 

Mr.  Black  has  finished  his  statement  of  the  nursery¬ 
man’s  side.  He  thinks  the  nurseryman  will  compare 
“with  any  other  class  of  business  men  in  the  world.” 
Let  us  grant  that  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Would 
any  other  class  of  responsible  men  refuse  to  make 
loss  good  if  it  were  clearly  proved  that  such  loss  was 
actually  caused  by  the  blunder  or  worse  of  the  people 
who  handled  and  sold  the  goods?  We  get  the  idea 
from  Mr.  Black’s  article  that  he  thinks  some  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  made  in  cases  where  many  of  the 
trees  are  “misfits.”  He  would  have  it  done  by  arbi¬ 
tration.  Our  experience  in  trying  to  settle  some  of 


these  cases  shows  us  that  usually  the  growers  are 
willing  to  be  fair.  They  do  not  much  care  how  the 
case  is  settled,  provided  their  loss  is  recognized  and 
made  good.  When  after  causing  such  a  grower  evi¬ 
dent  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  the  nurseryman  is 
only  willing  to  give  more  unguaranteed  trees  no 
one  can  blame  the  grower  for  feeling  like  fighting 
the  case.  We  open  the  subject  for  fair  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  discussion.  Let  us  not  call  names  or  make 
violent  charges  but  see  if  we  cannot  find  some  form 
of  guaranteeing  nursery  stock  that  will  be  fair  to 
both  sides. 

* 

In  the  farm  education  discussion  this  week  we  are 
told  of  a  girl  who  Stands  well  in  school  but  is  a 
“hopeless  case”  at  housework.  The  inference  is  that 
the  school  is  responsible  for  it.  Of  course  the  school 
work  may  be  too  severe  for  her  and  occupy  too  much 
time,  but  the  place  to  learn  housework  is  at  home. 
If  a  girl  cannot  wash  dishes  systematically,  and  yet 
likes  home  work,  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  her  teacher 
or  in  her  school — but  in  the  home  kitchen!  We  must 
not  expect  too  much  of  our  schools.  The  best  of 
them  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  give  a 
child  the  training  and  character  which  ought  to  come 
■from  the  home.  If  you  are  a  farmer  and  your  boy 
does  not  know  how  to  bud  or  graft,  or  does  not  take 
interest  in  farming,  it  may  be  that  you  are  at  fault 
rather  than  the  school. 

¥ 

We  asked  our  readers  to  spend  six  cents  in  stamps 
in  writing  to  Representatives  and  Senators.  Some  of 
them  add  two  cents  more  and  use  it  to  mail  us  the 
replies  from  Washington.  We  have  many  already  on 
file.  The  great  majority  indicate  what  is  called  “a 
receptive  mind.”  These  gentlemen  are  on  the  fence, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  letters  are  disturbing  the 
serenity  of  their  graceful  balance.  Some  of  them 
throw  out  large  chunks  of  “taffy” — which  are  not 
swallowed.  Others  show  true  indications  of  waking 
up.  They  name  the  express  companies  and  the  coun¬ 
try  merchants  as  the  chief  opponents  of  parcels  post. 
Some  of  them  try  to  crawl  behind  our  old  and  con¬ 
venient  friend  “the  constitution.”  When  we  get  n\ore 
of  the  letters  we  will  sum  the  case  up.  You  may  be 
sure  that  Congress  felt  the  blizzard  of  letters. 

* 

This  thing  of  “milk  inspection”  is  getting  to  be  a 
serious  matter.  The  figures  given  this  week  show 
what  it  means  in  a  case  where  the  stable  is  already 
in  good  condition.  The  dairyman  receives  no  benefit 
from  his  increased  expense.  All  such  benefit  will  go 
to  the  milk  consumer,  or  to  the  dealers  who  are  now 
spending  large  sums  of  money  in  advertising  their 
milk.  It  is  high  time  the  public  knew  this  side  of 
the  story.  Among  our  reports  we  find  the  following 
from  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. : 

On  Nov.  30  I  received  a  letter  from  the  department, 
stating  that  an  inspection  had  been  made,  etc.,  and  that 
I  scored  below  the  standard  set.  As  the  inspector  only 
asked  me  three  questions  (and  went  away  leaving  a 
gate  open  so  my  stock  could  get  out  on  the  highway),  I 
wrote  Mr.  Raynor  three  times,  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
score  card  used  October  7  when  this  inspection  was  made. 
My  first  reply  was  a  copy  of  the  recommendations,  cement 
floors,  etc.  The  second  a  sample  score  card,  and  the  third, 
that  if  I  had  received  a  copy  of  recommendations  and  a 
score  card  it  was  all  the  information  he  could  give  me.  I 
think  a  farmer  should  he  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  score 
card  used  for  his  premises  at  an  inspection.  H.  g.  p. 

New  York. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  arbitrary  rulings  of  these 
various  “boards”  and  “divisions”  it  is  about  time  for 
our  dairymen  to  find  out  where  they  are  really  living. 
No  doubt  they  have  thought  they  lived  in  America, 
but  we  have  read  that  Russia  is  a  country  where 
people  are  deprived  of  rights  and  property  without 
trial  or  appeal.  Let  us  see  if  America  is  still  on  the 
map.  Will  farmers  who  have  been  “inspected’  please 
tell  us  their  experience? 


BREVITIES. 

How  much  have  you  done  for  your  own  neighborhood? 

The  latest  tree  faker  we  hear  about  is  a  man  who  sold 
“strawberry  trees”  which  turned  out  to  he  Catalpa. 

Fou  a  lawn  grass  combination  our  advice  is  equal  parts 
Blue  grass  and  Red-top  seeded  with  a  little  White  clover. 

The  Indiana  philosopher,  Abe  Martin,  remarks :  “The 
farmer  takes  what  he  kin  git,  and  th’  commission  man 
gits  what  he  kin  take.” 

No,  the  world  does  not  need  any  more  weak-kneed  peo¬ 
ple  !  Such  people  usually  lack  even  the  power  to  get  down 
on  their  knees  at  the  proper  time. 

A  proposed  New  York  law  classes  meat,  fish,  eggs,  etc., 
kept  uusalted  in  cold  storage  over  one  year  as  “tainted 
food”  and  makes  the  person  selling  it  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

The  New  York  Legislature  is  asked  to  appropriate  $75,000 
for  buying  and  equipping  a  farm  colony  for  keeping  male 
tramps  or  vagrants.  How  would  you  like  the  job  of 
managing  such  a  farm? 

There  will  he  a  heavy  seeding  to  oats  and  Canada  peas 
this  year.  Good !  Can  we  safely  sow  clover  seed  with  this 
combination?  We  have  usually  failed  except  when  there 
was  a  very  thin  seeding  of  peas. 
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THE  NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY. 

A  few  petty  and  insignificant  farm  pa¬ 
pers  beside  these  we  have  posted  have 
printed  the  Wonderberry  advertisement. 
Of  those  who  claim  a  place  as  “horti¬ 
cultural  educators”  here  are  four  more: 

American  Agriculturist. 

Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

New  England  Flomestead. 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 

We  regret  very  much  to  see  our  old 
friend  the  Stockman  and  Farmer  in  such 
company.  It  must  be  proud  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  As  for  the  Springfield  trip¬ 
lets,  we  did  not  expect  much  of  anything 
else  after  our  experience  with  the  Spen¬ 
cer  Seedless  apple.  When  that  old  hum¬ 
bug  was  trying  to  buy  space  in  the  farm 
papers  the  American  Agriculturist  sent 
two  of  its  leading  men  here  to  defend 
their  position  in  advertising  the  fraud. 
They  finally  admitted  that  the  Seedless' 
apple  had  no  value  as  a  commercial 
fruit,  yet  they  claimed  the  right  to  ad¬ 
vertise  it  and  thus  induce  their  readers 
to  buy  it — and  they  did  so.  When 
pressed  for  a  reason  they  had  none  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  price  for  the  advertising 
was  assured,  and  that  their  readers 
“could  decide  for  themselves.”  That  was 
about  the  most  cold-blooded  advertising 
deal  we  had  known  up  to  that  time. 
Linder  all  the  circumstances  this  Won¬ 
derberry  business  will  match  if  not  sur¬ 
pass  it.  For  what  is  the  use  for  such 
papers  to  plead  ignorance  ?  Some  months 
ago  a  reporter  went  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  asked  for  the  latest 
news.  They  began  to  tell  him  about  the 
Wonderberry,  but  we  are  informed  that 
this  man  asked  them  to  stop  that  talk. 
He  did  not  want  to  hear  the  facts  about 
it,  for  the  advertisement  and  the  facts 
would  not  mix.  However,  since  that 
time  a  new  force  has  entered  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism.  We  cannot  explain 
what  we  mean  better  than  by  printing 
the  enclosed  letter  from  a  reader  in 
Massachusetts,  who  refers  to  a  farm 
paper  which  printed  the  nightshade  ad¬ 
vertisement  : 

I  saw  in  one  of  these  papers  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  interested  me.  The  purchase 
of  the  article  would  amount  to  a  hundred 
dollars.  On  the  next  page  I  saw  a  dis¬ 
played  advertisement  of  the  Wonderberry. 

1  just  turned  the  whole  order  down,  for  who 
knows  but  what  this  article  is  just  as 
unreliable?  Again,  this  journal  asked  me 
to  show  it  to  my  neighbors.  In  doing  this, 

I  got  stung.  The  man  said,  “WThat  are 
you  doing  trying  to  introduce  that  Wonder¬ 
berry  around  here?  No,  sir,  I  would  not 
take  a  paper  that  allowed  such  fake  ads.” 

n.  b.  b. 

Now  let  no  advertiser  or  farm  paper 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  this 
sort  of  thing  is  confined  to  a  few  harm¬ 
less  “cranks.”  Every  member  of  the 
“Nightshade  Family”  knows  better,  for 
there  are  postage  stamps  on  their  backs 
which  burn  like  blisters.  Flere  is  another 
letter  from  Pennsylvania  which  speaks 
for  itself: 

The - is  sending  papers  around 

to  school  children  to  have  them  sell  them ; 
paper  six  months  for  25  cents,  and  a  cheap 
colored  picture  as  a  premium.  A  boy  ap¬ 
proached  me  this  morning  to  subscribe.  I 
showed  him  the  Wonderberry  and  told  him 
I  could  not  take  a  paper  that  carried  such 
advertisements.  1  am  writing  the  same 
thing  to  them.  All  true-hearted  farmers 
should  meet  your  efforts  more  than  half 
way  to  rid  the  world  of  rogues  who  live 
by  preying  on  the  unsuspecting  farmer. 

C.  F.  W. 

You  will  see  therefore  that  what  we 
mean  by  a  “new  force”  is  an  army  of 
determined  men  and  women  who  make 
it  their  business  to  follow  up  such  things 
and  cut  into  them  deep.  Such  people 
may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  the 
“Nightshade  Family.” 

Poison  Ivy. — i  noted  some  time  since 
an  inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  poison  ivy 
Poisoning.  We  have  it  here  in  all  its  glory, 
and  when  we  first  feel  the  itch  from  it  we 
just  rub  on  and  in  salt,  just  common  salt ; 
sometimes  we  mix  it  with  vinegar,  but  alone 
will  do  about  as  well.  If  the  poison  gets 
a  good  hold  I  have  used  a  five-per  cent  solu- 

lion  of  carbolic  acid  on  bandages,  keeping 
them  saturated.  w  J  m 

West  ford,  Mass. 


THE  RURAb 

THAT  COMMISSION  BONDING  BILL. 

We  are  subscribers  and  interested 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  always 
take  much  interest  in  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  matters  discussed  in  your  paper. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  so- 
called  Lupton  bill,  which  was  recently 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  Lupton.  We 
have  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Lupton  regarding  this  bill,  and  we  re¬ 
gret  that  so  many  of  the  commission 
merchants  of  New  York  city,  and  also 
of  our  own  city,  have  seen  fit  to  object 
to  the  bill,  and  from  latest  information, 
that  we  have  received  it  looks  as  though 
the  bill  would  never  be  reported  out  of 
committee.  We  were  in  hopes  that  both 
the  New  York  and  Buffalo  branches  of 
the  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  would  support  this  bill,  and 
at  one  time  it  did  look  as  though  Buffalo 
branch  would  act  favorably  upon  it,  but 
it  seems  that  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Buffalo  branch  thought  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  such  a  bill  to  become  a 
law.  They  claim  it  is  class  legislation 
and  simply  a  scheme  for  additional  in¬ 
come  for  bonding  companies. 

Our  firm,  who  are  members  of  the 
National  League  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants,  are  very  much  in  favor  of  such 
a  bill  becoming  a  law  in  this  State,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  that  fact  become 
known,  notwithstanding  considerable 
criticism  from  some  of  our  brother 
league  members.  We  regret  that  any 
members  of  the  N.  L.  C.  M.  should  ob¬ 
ject  to  such  a  bill,  because  it  is  just 
what  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  N.  L. 
C.  M.  are.  We  are  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
sirous  of  ridding  the  country  of  un¬ 
scrupulous,  dishonest,  irresponsible  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  and  here  is  a  bill, 
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which  if  it  became  a  law  would  do  more 
to  rid  the  country,  or  at  least  this  State, 
of  such  men  than  anything  that  we 
know  of.  We  have  some  of  this  kind 
of  men  in  Buffalo,  and  in  the  large  cities 
there  are  more  of  them.  The  city  of 
New  York  has  a  great  number  of  them, 
and  we  fail  to  find  a  law  that  will  put 
them  out  of  business.  Any  responsible, 
fair  and  square  commission  merchant 
should  be  willing  to  give  a  ten  thousand 
dollar  bond,  in  fact  such  a  firm  must 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
bill,  even  though  they  give  no  bond,  but 
it  is  the  irresponsible  firm,  whom  the 
shipper  cannot  bring  to  time. 

F.  BRENNISEN  &  CO. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  bill  authorizing  the  in¬ 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  March  2  by 
Senator  Gallinger.  .Tolm  D.  Rockefeller, 
Sr.,  John  I).  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Frederick  T. 
Gates,  Starr  J.  Murphy  and  Charles  O. 
Heydt  are  named  as  incorporators.  The 
object  of  the  foundation  is  to  “disseminate 
knowledge,  establish  and  maintain  endow¬ 
ment  aids  to  others,  prevent  disease,  and 
to  provide  for  teachers,  assistants,  etc.” 
Senator  Gallinger,  author  of  the  bill,  said 
that  he  had  only  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  objects  of  the  proposed  foundation,  but 
he  thought  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  systematic  plan  of  giving 
away  his  millions.  The  Senator  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  which,  he 
said,  showed  philanthropy  of  a  wider  scope 
than  that  embraced  in  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Twenty-three  miners  were  killed  March 
3  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine 
on  the  1,100-foot  level  of  the  Mexican 
mine,  one  of  the  Treadwell  mines  on 
Douglas  Island,  Alaska.  Of  eight  men  in¬ 
jured  four  are  expected  to  die.  The  maga¬ 
zine  which  exploded  was  thirty  feet  from 
the  place  where  shots  had  been  fired  twenty 
minutes  before.  It  contained  275  pounds 
of  powder.  The  men  were  gathering  at  the 
landing  waiting  to  go  up.  All  were  killed. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  magazine  had 
locked  the  door  and  was  waiting  to  go 
up.  He  was  among  the  killed.  Two  horses 
were  eating  near  by.  One  was  killed,  but 
the  other  was  unhurt.  Several  miners  at 
work  not  far  from  the  magazine  were 
uninjured. 

Thirty  persons  in  the  rescue  party  at 
the  scene  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  snow- 
slide  disaster  in  Washington  perished  in  a 
new  avalanche  March  2.  Floods  threaten 
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the  valleys  of  the  Cascades  and  add  terror 
to  the  situation.  Eighteen  feet  of  snow 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  and 
eight  feet  on  the  eastern  slope  is  being 
melted  by  the  warm  winds  from  the  sea. 
The  rivers  cannot  carry  away  the  water 
and  the  Washington  valleys  are  overflowed. 
Railroads  are  compelled  to  suspend  busi¬ 
ness  and  many  bridges  have  been  washed 
away.  It  is  believed  the  most  widespread 
flood  in  the  last  twenty  years  threatens  the 
valley.  The  survivors  tell  remarkable 
stories  of  their  experiences.  Passenger 
filled  coaches  were  carried  200  and  300 
feet  and  in  some  instances  1,000  feet  down 
the  mountainside  into  yawning  gorges  and 
buried  under  the  snow  and  debris.  Not  a 
ray  of  hope  remains  of  rescuing  alive  a 
single  one  of  the  many  imprisoned  in  the 
cars  now  buried  so  deep.  Men  who  came 
from  the  wreck  say  that  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  the  passengers  had  of  their  danger 
was  when  the  snow  swept  down  upon  them 
and  lifted  the  cars  bodily  in  the  air  and 
then  dropped  them  over  the  precipice.  One 
survivor  described  the  sensation  as  similar 
to  that  felt  when  on  a  storm-tossed  ship 
at  sea.  A  storm  was  raging  and  the  light¬ 
ning  was  flaring  at  the  time  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  men  who  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
tricating  themselves  from  the  wreck  car¬ 
ried  on  relief  work  by  the  electric  flashes. 
The  exact  number  of  dead  will  not  be 
known  for  weeks,  or  until  the  snow,  which 
is  over  10  feet  deep  in  the  canon,  has 
melted,  it  is  believed  that  the  list  will 
reach  100.  Of  700  sacks  of  mail  carried 
away  by  the  avalanche  only  150  have  been 
recovered.  There  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
one  mail  car  and  seven  clerks  and  weigh¬ 
ers.  in  some  places  cars  are  known  to  be 
under  70  feet  of  trees,  snow,  earth  and 
rocks.  The  loss  to  the  railroad  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,000,000. 

Fire  wrecked  the  upper  floors  of  the  13- 
story  Alwyn  Court  apartment  house  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fifty-eighth  street  and 
Seventh  avenue,  New  York,  March  4.  The 
rest  of  the  building  was  flooded  with 
water  and  the  furnishings  were  ruined.  The 
building  had  been  but  recently  completed 
aud  contained  but  six  families.  The  loss 
was  estimated  at  not  more  than  $100,000. 
There  were  no  small  apartments  in  the 
building.  Its  suites  ranged  from  14  rooms 
and  five  baths  to  34  rooms  and  nine  baths. 
The  yearly  rentals  of  these  apartments 
were  from  $0,500  to  $22,000.  Fire  Chief 
Croker  said  that  the  fire  showed  one  thing 
indisputably,  and  that  was  the  utter  fal¬ 
lacy  of  trust  in  so-called  fire-proof  con¬ 
struction.  '1  hose  apartments  which  were 
occupied  were  so  well  filled  with  hangings, 
furniture,  carpets  and  bric-a-brac  that  the 
fire  never  lacked  for  material,  and  the 
flames  seemed  to  find  little  difficulty  in 
jumping  from  one  apartment  to  another 
and  from  one  floor  to  another. 

Thomas  Collier  Platt,  thrice  United 
States  Senator  from  this  State,  and  once 
its  “easy  boss,”  who  nominated  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
later,  against  his  will,  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  opening  his  subsequent  path  to  the 
Presidency,  died  March  6.  lie  had  known 
every  President,  personally,  since  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Platt  was  born  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  15,  1833.  He  came  from  Revolution¬ 
ary  ancestry  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 

Among  the  important  measures  to  be 
considered  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
this  term  will  be  the  James  bill,  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with 
a  prison  term  and  fine,  for  anyone  to 
keep  meats  or  produce  in  cold  storage 
longer  than  six  months.  It  also  provides 
that  foods  must  be  marked  with  the  date 
they  are  received  in  storage,  and  goods  in 
one  storehouse  cannot  be  shifted  to  an¬ 
other  one.  The  proposed  law  makes  the 
penalties  fall  on  both  the  owner  of  the 
stuff  and  the  owner  of  the  cold  storage 
warehouse.  The  regulations  are  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  will  have  entrance  at  any  time  for 
its  inspectors,  the  right  to  condemn  meats, 
etc.,  and  compel  their  removal  and  de¬ 
struction. 

Six  were  killed  and  19  injured  in  an 
explosion  in  the  starch  factory  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Glucose  Co.  at  Roby,  Ind.,  March  7. 

There  was  a  renewal  of  disorder  in  the 
Philadelphia  car  strike  March  8,  men  op¬ 
erating  cars  being  attacked  and  retaliating 
by  shooting,  which  wounded  several  per¬ 
sons.  A  number  of  the  car  men  were  badly 
injured  by  bricks  aud  other  missiles.  A 
number  of  textile  mill  owners  tire  likely  to 
close  down  their  mills  indefinitely,  as  their 
men  went  out  on  sympathetic  strike  with¬ 
out  any  grievance  with  their  own  employ¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  now  near  the  end  of  the  busy 
season. 

The  strike  situation  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  at  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  became 
alarming  March  8.  A  carload  of  strike 
breakers  were  dynamited  and  pistol  shots 
were  exchanged.  None  was  injured.  The 
railroad  bridge  has  been  burned.  The  strike 
breakers,  109  in  number,  were  forced  to 
return  to  Saratoga  until  conditions  would 
permit  them  entering  the  Corinth  mill. 

THE  MILK  INQUIRY. — Deputy  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Coleman  concluded  his  milk  in¬ 
vestigations  with  the  examination  of  three 
witnesses  from  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk 
Company,  Edward  L.  Marsten,  George  L. 
Nichols,  two  directors  of  the  company,  and 
Manager  Cochrane,  of  the  routes  depart¬ 
ment.  The  only  imporrant  witness  was  the 
last  named.  He  told  of  a  visit  of  Charles 
II.  C.  Peakes  to  the  Borden  company’s 
main  office  on  Friday,  October  29.  just  be¬ 
fore  tin-  raise  in  the  price  of  bottled  milk 
was  announced.  Mr.  Beakes  is  a  member 
of  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange,  of 
which  several  members  were  recently  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Grand  Jury.  Mr.  Coleman 
asked  about  pasteurizing  milk.  Mr.  Cocli- 
rane  said  they  pasteurized  it  in  Chicago 
because  of  a  city  ordinance,  but  they  did 
not  in  New  York. 

“I)o  you  believe  that  a  structural  change 
takes  place  in  the  process  of  pasteuriza¬ 
tion?”  asked  Mr.  Coleman. 

“I  do.”  was  the  reply :  “we  know  that 
the  casein  is  hardened  by  it  and  physi¬ 
cians  say  that  this  hardening  makes  milk 
less  digestive." 

Mr.  Cochrane  presented  a  statement 
showing  the  reason  for  the  boost  of  the 
price  in  bottled  milk  as  follows  : 

“Cost  per  quart  for  fluid  milk.  $.0438. 
Labor,  fuel,  miscellaneous  expense  (country), 
and  milk  freight,  $.016471.  Labor  (city), 
uniforms,  ice.  horseshoeing,  bottle,  caps, 
repairs,  accident  payments,  advertising 
matter,  stationery,  city  and  county  furni¬ 
ture,  waste  and  gifts,  city  food  and  bed¬ 
ding,  repairs  to  wagons  and  harness,  bottle 
loss  and  horse  depreciation.  $.027991.  To¬ 
tal,  $.088262.” 

Mr.  Cochrane  admitted  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  paid  the  farmers  a  little  less  for 


milk  in  1909  than  in  1908.  The  average 
price  of  milk  by  the  100  pounds  during 
1909  was  $1.60,  during  1908  $1.61  2.-3. 
The  average  price  for  40-quart  cans  for 
1909  was  $1.36%  and  for  1908  $1.37  2-3. 
A  list  of  the  cost  of  bottled  milk  in  other 
cities  of  the  country  was  submitted,  show¬ 
ing  a  variation  in  different  places  from 
seven  cents  a  bottle  to  14  cents  a  bottle. 
The  price  in  Chicago  is  eight  cents.  The 
hearing  is  ended,  and  Mr.  Coleman  is  busy 
with  a  report  for  the  ’Attorney-General 
summing  up  the  testimony.  No  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  of  any  probable  action.  Ex- 
District  Attorney  Jerome  appeared  in  the 
Criminal  Branch  of  the  Bupreme  Court 
March  5  as  attorney  for  seven  directors  of 
the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange  and  en¬ 
tered  a  plea  of  not  guilty  for  each  of  his 
clients.  Walter  R.  Comfort,  who  is  in 
Cuba,  is  the  only  director  under  charges  of 
conspiracy  who  has  not  surrendered  him¬ 
self.  Assistant  District  Attorney  De  Ford 
intimated  that  unless  Mr.  Comfort  came 
back  promptly  the  State  would  try  to  ex¬ 
tradite  him,  although  the  crime  charged 
is  only  a  misdemeanor  in  this  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  De  Ford  said  he  was  anxious  to  try 
the  eight  men  together.  The  seven  milk 
operators  who  pleaded  not  guiltv  through 
Mr.  Jerome  are  Daniel  Bailey,  John  A. 
McBride,  Frederick  Ii.  Seiler.  Henry  F. 
Huntemann,  Thomas  O.  Smith,  George 
Slaughter  and  James  A.  Howell. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  BILL. — After 
the  insurgents  had  substantially  amended 
the  postal  savings  bank  bill  the  measure 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  March  5  by  a 
party  vote  of  50  to  22.  Only  one  Demo¬ 
crat,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  voted 
for  the  measure  on  its  final  passage, 
though  Democratic  and  Republican  votes 
alike  were  badly  scattered  on  ail  the 
amendments  up  to  that  time.  The  insur¬ 
gent  victory  came  on  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  making 
it  impossible  to  invest  the  funds,  collected 
by  the  postal  banks  in  the  outstanding  is¬ 
sue  of  $730,000,900  2  per  cent  bonds  by 
providing  that  the  funds  shall  be  invested 
in  no  bonds  paying  less  than  2%  per  cent 
interest  beyond  this  rate.  There  are  in 
existence  to-day  $118,500,000  in  4  per¬ 
cents  and  $64,000,000  in  3  per  cents,  but 
the  high  premiums  at  which  thev  sell 
make  investment  of  the  postal  funds  in 
them  practically  impossible,  even  if  such 
a  course  would  accomplish  Senator  Al¬ 
drich’s  object  of  relieving  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  of  the  load  of  low- 
interest  bonds  they  are  now  carrying.  The 
obvious  significance  of  the  insurgent  vic¬ 
tory  in  prohibiting  the  investment  of  the 
collected  funds  in  less  than  2%  per  cent 
bonds  is  that  the  funds  to  be  collected 
under  the  operation  of  the  postal  bank  bill 
cannot  be  used  to  aid  in  the  retirement  of 
the  2  per  cents  now  used  as  a  basis  of 
national  bank  currency.  It  means  that  for 
the  present  at  least,  and  until  other  bonds 
are  issued  at  high  rates  of  interest,  t lie 
Smoot  amendment,  from  which  the  regu¬ 
lars,  headed  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  hoped  so  much, 
is  practically  nullified. 

OBITUARY. — James  John  Howard  Greg¬ 
ory,  the  well-known  seedsman  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass,  died  in  that  city  February  20, 
in  his  eighty-third  year.  Mr.  Gregory  was 
born  in  Marblehead,  and  after  his  graduation 
from  Amherst  < 'o liege  he  became  a  school 
teacher.  His  entry  into  the  seed  trade  may 
be  called  accidental.  A  correspondent  of 
the  “New  England  Funner”  sought  some 
desirable  Winter  squash,  and  Mr.  Gregory 
supplied  him  seed  from  a  variety  given 
him  by  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  which 
they  called  “Marin  Hubbard's  squash.”  The 
good  points  of  this  squash  were  described 
in  a  number  of  papers,  and  this  resulted 
in  demands  for  seeds  that  formed  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Mr.  Gregory's  great  business, 
which  comprises  over  400  acres  of  seed 
farms.  Many  new  varieties  of  merit  have 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Gregory,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  made  a  specialty  of  selected  strains. 
He  was  our  leading  authority  on  the 
squash  and  several  other  vegetables,  and 
has  done  much  valuable  writing  upon  these 
specialties.  Mr.  Gregory  accumulated  great 
wealth,  and  was  noted  for  his  charity  and 
philanthropy.  He  gave  freely  to  southern 
colleges  and  churches,  aided  liberally  in 
the  education  of  colored  people,  and  in 
famine  periods  abroad  and  distress  in  the 
West,  he  gave  -liberally  of  seed  stock.  His 
native  town  benefited  largely  by  his  kind¬ 
ness  both  publicly  and  privately.  Mr. 
Gregory  was  an  extremely  active  man  both 
mentally  and  physically,  of  wide  culture, 
and  a  prolific  writer  and  lecturer  on  many 
subjects.  lie  served  his  town  as  a  select¬ 
man,  a  library  trustee,  a  school  committee¬ 
man,  and  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
seek  a  water  supply,  in  1876  and  1x77 
he  was  elected  as  the  joint  candidate  of 
the  Republican  and  Prohibitionist  party  as 
a  State  Senator  for  his  district  which 
included  the  city  of  Salem  and  the  towns 
of  Beverly  and  Marblehead.  During  his 
period  of  service  lie  was  the  cause  of 
bringing  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
into  a  higher  state  of  efficiency.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  vice-president  of  the 
Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Old  South  Church 
Sunday  School.  He  was  married  three 
times,  and  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
four  adopted  children. 


The  weather  in  Kansas  is  simply  fine, 
and  we  will  soon  plow  in  a  few  days 
(March  2).  1  have  hotbeds  made.  The 

Winter  has  been  cold,  and  more  snow  and 
rain  than  for  19  years,  so  we  expect  good 
crops  and  plenty  of  fruit,  as  the  buds 
have  not  started  yet.  Last  year  the  peach 
aud  plum  trees  were  in  bloom  the  second 
week  in  March,  so  we  hope  for  a  line  sea¬ 
son.  The  Alfalfa  was  fine  last  year,  but 
the  seed  poor.  It  is  starting  nicely  now. 

Garden  City,  Kan.  w.  e.  w. 

This  is  a  milk-producing  district  chiefly, 
with  some  gardening  and  fruit.  I  combine 
all  three  on  my  place.  Many  city  people, 
some  with  plenty  of  money,  have  bought 
up  all  farms  for  sale  about  here,  and  many 
of  them  are  making  a  paying  thing  out 
of  the  place.  Some  are  improving  and 
adding  to  these  places  simply  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment  or  side  issue,  not  for  any  income, 
but  simply  for  the  pleasure  they  are  get¬ 
ting  out  of  it.  These  people  an-  putting 
in  all  the  way  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  and 
even  more  on  these  places.  They  employ 
much  help  and  are  in  many  ways  ah 
advantage  to  the  community.  We  are  all 
studying  the  improved  methods  and  systems 
of  farming,  and  I  think  with  use  of  as 
many  of  the  improved  tools  as  we  can  get 
we  will  put  farming  on  a  basis  it  has  never 
reached  before,  and  put  money  in  our 
pockets.  a.  e. 

Ilopkinton,  Mass. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BEES’  STORE-HOUSE. 

Life  is  barren  of  sweets,  you  cry? 

Every  hour  has  a  flower,  say  I ! 

Here  a  thistle  and  there  a  rose, 

And  the  bees’  store-house  overflows. 

Hear  how  the  bee-hive  bears  me  out : 
Never  an  acre  round  about. 

Furrowed  of  man,  to  grace  the  bees ! 

But  the  roads  are  lined  with  linden  trees, 
And  the  thick  buckwheat  is  yearly  sown 
And  comes  to  its  own  ; 

The  raspberry's  ivory  bloom  is  spread, 
And  the  balm  wine-red 
In  unpruned  gardens:  Over  the  hedge 
Wild  weeds  bloom  at  the  pasture’s  edge — 
Mullein  and  groundsel:  All  of  these. 
Little  and  great,  are  loved  of  bees. 

Life  is  barren  of  sweets,  you  cry? 

Every  hour  has  a  flower,  say  I ! 

Here  a  nettle  and  there  a  rose. 

And  the  bees'  store-house  overflows. 

— Dora  Read  Goodale  in  the  Springfield 
Republican. 

* 

New  Spring  shoes  are  a  little  rounder 
in  the  toe  than  last  season,  usually  with 
a  short  vamp,  and  the  prevailing  Cuban 
heel.  The  low  shoes  take  the  form  of 
pumps  and  sailor  ties,  or  low  Oxfords 
with  one,  two  or  three  eyelets.  Buckles 
are  to  be  worn  a  good  deal.  Dress  shoes 
are  of  patent  leather  or  black  buck¬ 
skin.  white  buckskin  or  canvas  for  wear 
with  white  dresses,  and  the  usual  tan 
leather,  dull  calf  and  glazed  kid  for 
regular  wear.  The  pumps  for  street 
wear  usually  have  an  ankle  strap  and  a 
firm  welted  sole.  The  very  cheap  white 
canvas  shoes  we  consider  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment,  because  they  do  not  keep  their 
shape,  and  are  often  poorly  cut,  and 
then  they  really  look  worse  than  a  cheap 
shoe  of  other  material.  City  pavements 
are  much  harder  on  shoes  than  country 
earth,  and  a  pair  of  canvas  shoes  for 
afternoon  wear  will  usually  keep  in 
good  order  for  two  seasons,  with  an 
occasional  setting  up  of  the  heels  if  the 

wearer  runs  them  over. 

* 

We  have  had  a  good  many  reports 
of  the  damage  caused  by  railroad  fires, 
and  the  reckless  scattering  of  locomo¬ 
tive  live  cinders.  Here  is  a  case  that 
will  arouse  feminine  indignation.  A 
young  woman  went  out  from  Ne,w  York 
to  dine  with  a  friend  in  a  suburban 
town.  After  getting  off  the  train  she 
walked  along  the  side  of  the  railway 
for  a  short  distance,  while  a  heavy 
freight  train  puffed  up  the  grade.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  her  friend’s,  she  removed  hat 
and  wrap.  One  of  the  family  remarked 
casually  that  she  seemed  to  smell  some¬ 
thing  singeing  like  burnt  feathers,  but 
the  odor  seemed  imaginary,  and  they  sat 
down  to  dinner.  During  the  meal  the 
vague  smell  of  singeing  became  a  pro¬ 
nounced  burning  odor,  and  on  going 
into  the  adjoining  room  the  visitor’s 
hat  was  found  blazing  merrily.  The  hat 
was  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  fire  was 
prevented  from  spreading.  All  the  evi¬ 
dence  seemed  to  prove  that  a  burning 
coal  from  the  locomotive  of  the  freight 
train  had  dropped  into  the  hat  trimming, 
and  thus  started  the  fire.  We  all  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  man  who  loses  a  field 
of  grain  or  hay  as  the  result  of  a  rail¬ 
road  fire,  but  what  can  equal  the  grief 
of  a  woman  who  thus  loses  a  cherished 
hat  ? 

* 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  Miss 
Ruth  Ingham,  of  Kansas,  has  been  test¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  as  human  food  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  She  has  tested  it  in  bread, 
cake,  and  made  into  a  beverage  like  tea. 
The  Alfalfa  meal  is,  of  course,  high  in 
nutritive  value,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
please  the  human  palate,  the  hay  taste 
being  found  unpleasant ;  furthermore, 
the  fact  that  the  bread  turns  a  dark 
green  in  color  makes  it  repugnant.  This 
objection  could  probably  be  removed  by 
bleaching,  but  as  litigation  is  now  in 
progress  over  the  matter  of  bleached 
flour,  one  would  hardly  expect  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  be  permitted  in  the  case  of  Al¬ 
falfa  meal.  Cake  made  with  the  Al¬ 


falfa  flour  was  reported  to  be  very  good, 
as  spices  and  fruit  took  away  the  hay 
taste.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Alfalfa 
would  be  nutritious  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  if  we  could  only  learn  to  like  it, 
but  we  confess  that  we  would  rather 
take  our  Alfalfa  in  the  form  of  eggs, 
milk  and  butter.  The  cow  and  the  hen 
do  not  need  spices  and  caraway  seeds 
to  disguise  the. flavor  of  Alfalfa,  and 
they  will  transmute  this  valuable  forage 
into  the  most  available  forms  of  nutri- 


6583  Misses'  Shirt  Waist, 

14  and  16  years. 

ment  for  humans.  The  Kansas  Alfalfa 
cook  deserves  commendation  for  her  ex¬ 
perimental  efforts,  but  we  haven’t  the 
least  doubt  that  she  can  prepare  every¬ 
day  food  products  in  a  manner  that  will 

put  Alfalfa  biscuits  entirely  in  the  shade. 
* 

We  hear  much  about  African  wander¬ 
ings  nowadays,  which  includes  a  good 
deal  of  killing;  as  another  side  of  such 
wanderings  we  may  refer  to  Sister  Bes¬ 
sie  Smythe,  the  pioneer  trained  nurse 
of  African  wilds,  who  is  now  returning 
to  England  after  30  years  of  frontier 
service.  She  was  a  young  Irish  girl 
when  she  began  her  career  in  Kimber- 
!e'\  and  one  of  her  experiences  was  the 
charge  of  the  lazarette  at  Pretoria  dur¬ 
ing  a  serious  epidemic  of  smallpox.  She 


?570  Misses’  Five  Gored  Skirt, 

14  and  16  years. 

was  on  the  fighting  line  through  the 
Boer  War,  and  afterwards  had  charge 
of  the  government  hospital  at  Mom- 
bassa;  then,  unarmed  and  attended  only 
by  native  carriers,  she  trekked  through 
Rhodesia,  across  a  corner  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  and  along  Lake  Tanganyika 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  she 
crossed  in  an  Arab  dhow.  Everywhere 
she  helped  the  sick  and  suffering,  re¬ 
ceiving  gratitude  in  return.  After  this 
she  visited  the  Gold  Coast,  “the  white 


man's  grave,”  Liberia  and  San  Thome. 
After  these  years  of  toil  and  danger  this 
good  woman  is  described  as  possessing 
a  sweet  and  winning  personality  which 
makes  everyone  her  friend,  nor  does  she 
appear  to  think  she  has  done  anything 
out  of  the  way.  It  was  just  duty,  that 
was  all — and  the  same  sense  of  duty 
that  supported  her  through  the  Afri¬ 
can  wilds  supports  many  a  heroine  of 
home  life,  who  is  giving  herself  to 
others,  just  as  truly  as  Sister  Bessie 
Smythe  did. 

Cooking  Soy  Beans. 

Is  there  any  way  to  cook  Soy  beans  so 
that  they  will  be  tender  and  fit  to  eat? 
We  tried  to  boil  some  and  couldn’t  get  them 
done  alter  boiling  10  hours.  Jibs.  .t.  e.  o. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
line.  Who  can  give  us  some  informa¬ 
tion?  We  believe  the  Soy  beans  are 
used  for  food  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
also  in  making  the  fermented  sauce 
known  as  soy,  which  is  used  freely  in 
their  cooking _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  and  girlish  waist  is  shown  in 
No.  0583.  The  waist  is  made  with  front 


and  gathered  into  bands  or  made  long 
with  openings  finished  with  over-laps 
and  straight  cuffs,  in  regulation  style. 
Either  the  Dutch  collar  or  neck-band 
can  be  joined  to  the  neck  edge.  The 
quantity  of  material  for  the  sixteen- 
year  size  is  3%  yards  21  or  24,  2-)4  yards 
32  or  2  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  0583  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of 
14  and  10  years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 

The  plain  gored  skirt  is  one  that  is 
always  needed.  This  model  is  designed 
for  young  girls  and  will  be  found  ap¬ 
propriate  for  all  the  skirt.ing  materials 
that  are  adapted  to  so  simple  a  style. 
The  skirt  is  made  in  five  gores  and  the 
fulness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted 
plaits.  Beneath  these  plaits  the  closing 
is  made.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sixteen-year  size  is  5J4 
yards  44  or  3Lt  yards  52  inches  wide  if 
material  has  figure  or  nap;  yards 
27.  4j4  yards  32,  2^8  yards  44  or  2J4 
yards  52  inches  wide  if  material  has 
neither  figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern  6570 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16 
years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 


50  MILLION 

cod  fish,  more  or  less,  are  caught 
each  year  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
the  livers  of  which  are  made  into 
Cod  Liver  Oil. 

The  best  oil  is  made  from  the  fish 
caught  at  the  Lofoten  Islands. 

Scott  &  Bowne  use  only  that  oil 
in  making  their  celebrated 

Scott's  Emulsion 

and  when  skillfully  combined  with 
Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda 
they  produce  a  medicinal  food  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  world  for  building 
up  the  body. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Send  10c..  nnrae  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautii'il  Savings  Bank  and  Child's  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St,  New  York 


If  you  hold  a  "Fire  Insurance  Policy”  this  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  I  have  published  a  booklet  for  the 
purpose  of  invoicing  all  “insurable  effects,”  suit¬ 
able  for  anyone  holding  an  insurance  policy.  Make 
your  invoice  complete  rather  than  have  it  incom¬ 
plete  after  the  fire  has  occurred.  Send  10c.  for 
sample,  which  may  be  the  means  of  securing  you 
several  hundred  dollars  in  case  of  fire. 

J.  G,  ELLiOTT,  Creston,  Ohio. 


&RUGS§£$I.90| 

Axminster,  Body-Brussels,  Wilton  to  $60.00 

We  have  made  rugs  for  a  quarter-century.;! 
ftymdsell  direct  to  you  at  mill  prices — no  deal-ij 

Jifek  Hancock  Rugs 

Beautiful  designs,  best  materials,  large  vari-? 
ety*  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.* 
E-la  Send  today  for  catalogue  showing  the  rngjflj 

Kjljf.jlj^^^^^gkln^actual  colors  and  telling  how  we  pat  "i 

|||,85jgliSfSfe^  Hancock  Rug  Mills,  Dept.  C  Phila 


DCrif  CCDIIdft  Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  t)  . 
UttlVCCr  IIIU  theme  of  that  excellent  and  lian 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANI  \  GS  IX  BE  I 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  tv 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  tU-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  tlii- 
paper.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO..  Box  65.  Medina.  Ohio. 


Stock  Up  with 
Fresh  Soda  Crackers 

Instead  of  getting  a  large  pack¬ 
age  of  loose  soda  crackers  that 
soon  grow  stale — stock  your 
pantry  with  small  tight  pack¬ 
ages  containing 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Fresh  soda  crackers  every  time 
you  eat — the  last  as  fresh  as  the 
first — because  they  are  placed 
in  moisture  proof  packages  the 
moment  they  leave  the  oven. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


and  back  and  includes  one-piece  sleeves 
that  can  be  cut  in  three-quarter  length 


Time  to  Invoice. 
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“My  Neighbor  and  I.” 

My  neighbor  looked  anxious  as  she 
dropped  limply  into  a  chair. 

“Did  you  try  my  recipe  for  canning 
Lima  beans?”  she  said,  in  a  somewhat 
awe'stricken  tone. 

“No,”  I  replied,  “I  did  not  get  it  until 
all  my  canning  was  done.” 

“Oh,  I  am  so  glad.  Do  you  know  all 
mine  spoiled — I  have  not  been  able  to 
use  one  jar,  and  Miss  F.  says  hers  are 
as  bad  as  mine.  I  should  have  felt  terri¬ 
ble  if  you  had  used  my  recipe  and  lost 
everything.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
exactly  how  you  can  vegetables — those 
you  gave  me  last  Winter  were  excellent. 
Tell  me  every  detail,  for  I  am  so  dis¬ 
couraged  I  feel  as  if  I  don’t  want  to 
follow  my  old  method  in  any  one  par¬ 
ticular.’’ 

"Indeed  I  don’t  wonder.  It  is  a  trag¬ 
edy  to  lose  canned  goods.  I  am  delight¬ 
ed  to  give  you  my  recipe,  though  you 
will  smile  at  its  simplicity,  and  might 
be  incredulous  if  you  had  not  tasted 
them  in  January.  I  use  the  same  recipe 
for  corn,  Lima  and  string  beans,  and 
peas.  Lima  beans  are  of  course  hulled, 
corn  cut  off  the  cob  and  string  beans 
broken.  To  nine  cups  of  vegetables  add 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  salt,  one  pint 
water.  Boil  five  minutes,  can  and  seal. 
I  always  sterilize  jars  and  caps.  To  do 
this  I  have  a  pan  containing  a  quart  or 
so  of  boiling  water  on  the  stove  when 
the  vegetables  are  ready  for  the  cans, 
put  each  jar  on  its  side  into  the  water, 
turn  the  jar  quickly  round  so  that  every 
part  comes  in  contact  with  the  water, 
set  the  jar  upright  in  the  pan,  put  on  a 
nrzu  rubber  (I  never  in  any  circum¬ 
stance  use  old  rubbers),  sterilize  the 
funnel  (or  can  filler),  and  the  dipper 
with  which  I  fill  the  jars,  fill  each  jar, 
put  a  silver  knife  down  into  the  jar  in 
several  places  to  let  out  air-bubbles,  fill 
to  overflowing,  seal,  lift  jar  out  of  pan, 
tighten  up,  turn  jar  wrong  way  up  un¬ 
til  next  morning,  when  the  gudeman 
tightens  again  if  he  can.  I  then  put 
them  in  a  very  damp  cellar,  because  we 
have  not  a  dry  one,  keep  them  dark,  and 
I  have  never  lost  a  jar.  You  know  I 
have  done  them  in  this  way  several 
years. 

“I  hope  I  shall  remember  every  de¬ 
tail.” 

“Perhaps  it  sounds  elaborate,  but  real¬ 
ly  it  is  very  quickly  done.  I  just  put 
up  a  can  or  two  at  a  time  as  I  happen 
to  have  a  few  vegetables  on  hand,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  many  one  has  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  What  do  you  do 
if  at  the  end  you  have  not  enough  to  fill 
a  jar?” 

“We  use  it  right  away,  and  so  have 
canned  things  in  Summer  sometimes. 
Don't  you?” 

“No,  I  just  fill  the  jar  up  with  boiling 
water  and  it  keeps  as  well  as  the  oth¬ 
ers.” 

“I  never  dare  to  try  experiments,  and 
still  I  lose  cans.  You  do  daring  things 
and  yet  you  don’t  lose  any.” 

“You  know  ‘Fools  step  in  where  an¬ 
gels  fear  to  tread,’  but  really  I  do  enjoy 
being  a  little  reckless  once  in  awhile 
with  an  odd  can — I  never  risk  mai  v. 
ror  instance,  I  try  new  recipes  this  year 
with  a  jar  or  two,  and  next  year  use 
the  recipe  I  like  best  for  the  bulk  of 
the  canning.  Every  year  I  find  some¬ 
thing  simpler.  This  year  my  best  short 
cut  is  canning  tomatoes  whole  by  the 
recipe  given  in  the  little  editorial  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  months  since.  I  am 
bursting  with  pride  over  my  whole  to¬ 
matoes  !” 

1  How  do  you  prepare  the  canned  veg¬ 
etables  for  the  table?” 

Pour  off  the  liquid,  rinse  in  several 
waters,  soak  in  cold  water  a  few  hours 
or  overnight,  boil  a  few  minutes  till 
cooked  sufficiently,  season  as  you  would 
fresh  vegetables.  The  only  blemish  I 
can  find  in  them  is  that  the  string  beans 
don  t  keep  a  very  bright  green.  This  is 
rather  to  be  regretted  of  course,  but 
really  they  taste  so  good  one  does  not 
m™.,their  being  a  little  dull-looking.” 

V  hat  y°u  consider  the  essentials 
ln  the  canning  business?” 

Considering  that  every  year  less 
cooking  seems  to  be  called  for  in  order 
to  keep  things,  I  think  the  essentials 
must  be  sterilization  and  air-tightness, 
i  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  a  scientific  ex¬ 
planation,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  those 


two  elements  are  in  every  can  I  put  up. 
Of  course  I  try  to  have  things  in  their 
prime  and  as  freshly  gathered  as  con¬ 
venient,  but  in  this  I  cannot  be  auite  as 
particular  as  I  should  like — when  one  is 
farming  for  a  living  there  are  many 
things  to  interfere  with  canning.” 

“My  jars  must  now  stand  empty  till 
next  year,  but  I  will  certainly  try  your 
plan  then.” 

“If  I  do,  I  think  you  will  never  again 
be  without  canned  vegetables.” 

A.  E.  F. 


Salt  Rising  Bread;  Indian  Pudding. 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  salt-rising 
bread  started  with  cornmeal.  and  also  the 
old-fashioned  Indian  meal  pudding,  steamed 
or  boiled.  Mrs.  f.  d.  p. 

Pour  one  cup  of  boiling  milk  over  two 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  one-half 
cup  of  granulated  cornmeal,  either  white 
or  yellow.  Set  in  a  warm  place  over 
uieht  In  the  morning  add  one  cup  of 
lukewarm  water.  Stir  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  add  flour  until  very  stiff. 
Turn  the  dough  on  to  the  floured  mold¬ 
ing  board,  and  knead  in  flour  until  the 
dough  does  not  adhere  to  either  the 
hands  or  the  hoard.  Place  in  a  greased 
bowl,  brush  the  top  of  the  dough  with 
butter,  cover  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
set  in  a  warm  place.  Let  rise  till  light, 
knead  into  loaves,  let  rise  again,  and 
bake. 

Old-Fashioned  Indian  Pudding. — One 
quart  of  milk,  one  quart  of  Indian  meal, 
three  eggs,  three  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-half  pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  into 
powder.  Scald  the  milk  and  while  boil¬ 
ing  hot  stir  in  the  meal  and  suet  with 
the  salt.  When  cold,  add  the  yolks,  beat¬ 
en  light  with  the  sugar,  then  the  whites. 
Dip  your  bag  in  hot  water,  flour  it  and 
fill  half  full  with  the  mixture,  as  it  w"ll 
swell  verv  much,  or  boil  in  a  brown 
bread  mold.  Boil  five  hours.  Eat  very 
hot,  with  butter  and  sugar.  This  pudding 
is  even  better  when  baked  in  a  well-but¬ 
tered  dish  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Bake, 
covered,  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  then 
brown. 


Another  Chocolate  Cake  Recipe. 

I  have  just  read  the  recipe  for  choco¬ 
late  cake  given  by  W.  B.  P.,  and  I 
thought  I  would  send  you  mine;  it  is 
very  good,  and  makes  a  nice,  large  cake. 
Three  eggs,  1  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  sour  cream,  one  teaspoon  of  soda, 
p2  cup  of  grated  chocolate  dissolved  in 
a  little  boiling  water,  two  cups  of  flour, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Bake  in  three  lay¬ 
ers  and  put  together  with  white  frost¬ 
ing. 

Cornmeal  Pudding. — Two  quarts  of 
sweet  milk,  set  on  the  stove  and  let  it 
get  quite  hot,  but  not  to  the  boiling 
point.  Then  stir  in  two  cups  of  corn¬ 
meal,  let  cook  until  the  meal  is  done, 
add  a  little  salt  to  suit  taste,  then  re¬ 
move  from  fire,  sweeten,  flavor  with  va¬ 
nilla,  and  grate  in  as  much  chocolate  as 
you  like.  Put  into  molds ;  when  ready 
for  use  turn  out  and  serve  with  cream 
and  a  little  more  sugar  if  liked. 

MRS.  J.  J.  K. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

Macbeth  Pearl 
Glass  is  the  only 
kind  of  glass  that 
would  ever  be 
used  for  lamp- 
chimneys  if  every 
maker  consid¬ 
ered  his  interests 
identical  with 
those  of  the  user. 

It  is  only  the 
user’s  interests, 
however,  that  you  have  to  con¬ 
sider. 

See  that  my  name,  Macbeth,  is 
on  the  lamp-chimneys  you  buy, 
and  they  won’t  break  from  heat. 

Onequality:  to  get  the  correct  size  and  shape  for 
any  burner,  have  my  lamp  book.  Free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh, 


FOUKDtD  1042 

Standard  Prints 

Old-fashioned  honest 
quality  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  time  is  still  in 
these  standard  calicoes 
after  more  than  65 
years — 

Simpson-  Eddystone 
Prints 

Beautiful  new  de¬ 
signs,  printed  in  colors 
that  will  not  facie,  on 
cloth  of  exceptional 
quality,  make  these  the 
cotton  dress-goods  of 
enduring  service. 

If  yourdealerhasn’tSimp- 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

The  Eddysfone  Mfi.Co..Phila.,Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson.  Sr. 


Paper  Those  Rooms 
Now.  They  Need  It 

You  don’t  have  to  put  off  their 
papering  because  of  the  cost.  Order 
your  papers  from  us  ami  get  them 
at  mill  prices,  llang  them  >  ourself 
—our  instruction  l>ook  tells  you 
how  to  do  it  easily— and  save  ex¬ 
pense  of  labor.  You  can  paper 
three  rooms  for  what  one  would 
ordinarily  liavecostyou.  Send  for 
free  instructions  and  samples 
today. 

Penn  Wail-Paper  Mills 
ltept.  F,  Philadelphia 


Granges,  Churches,  Lodges 
and  Banquet  Halls, 

Do  yon  want  a  first-class  folding  chair  ?  Let  ns 
send  illustrations  and  prices.  We  are  glad  to  sub¬ 
mit  samples. 

Our  chairs  are  made  of  selected  and  seasoned 
hardwood,  well  finished.  No  fancy,  embossed  and 
beaded  work  to  catch  the  dust  and  dirt  which  is 
very  unsanitary.  No  square  corners,  ail  round  and 
smooth,  easy  to  dust  and  wipe.  All  working  parts 
are  pivoted  and  noiseless.  No  pins  or  studs  run¬ 
ning  in  wooden  grooves  to  stick  and  bind.  No 
Veneered  seats  and  backs  to  peel  and  become  use¬ 
less  the  first  season.  We  use  soldi  slats  running 
cross-wise,  which  enables  us  to  shape  the  seat  and 
back  so  as  to  afford  ease  and  comfort. 
HOSROCE8  CHAIR  CO..  Herkimer,  N,  Y. 


^What  Makes  Water  Rise  In  a  Pump? 

The  bright  school-boy  will  tell  you  it  is  atmospheric  pressure.  But  do 
you  realize  that  without  the  aid  of  the  weight  of  our  atmosphere  you 
would  have  to  lift  the  water  out  of  a  well  or  cistern  ?  The  pump  sucks 
the  air  out  of  the  water  pipe,  creating  a  partial  vacuum  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  well  forces  it  up  the  pipe  to  fill  the 
vacuum. 

Syracuse  "EASY”  Washer 

is  the  only  one  that  applies  this  scientific  principle  and 
makes  the  air  work  for  you.  The  handle  moved  up  and 
down  with  an  easy  pumping  motion,  first  sucks  air  and 
sudsy  water  up  through  the  clothes  into  the  funnel,  and 
then  drives  the  air  and  suds  down  again  with  the  return 
stroke. 

The  clothes,  laces,  etc.  are  not  pulled  or  hauled 
around,  yet  every  fibre  and  thread  is  reached  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  with  i  the  effort  required  by 
any  other  washing  machine. 

You  can’t  appreciate  how  easy  and  thorough  it  is  un¬ 
til  you  have  tried  it.  Therefore  we  will  ship  the 
“  EASY  ”  Washer,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  woman  on 

30  Days  Trial 

Tf  it  does  not  prove  all  our  claims,  and  actually  de¬ 
light  you,  we  will  cheerfully  take  it  back  and  pay  re¬ 
turn  freight.Thou sands  ofwomen  have  solved  the  wash¬ 
ing  problem  with  the  “  EASY.”  Why  don’t  you  try? 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  money-saving  laundry 
recipes  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

^  DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224-M  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago  -  -  Illinois 


State 


Street  and  No. 


R.  F.  D.  No. 
P.  0.  Box  No 


Our  New  Double  Wing 
Drop  Head  Cabinet 


Our  Catalog; 
describes  Sewing; 
Machines  from  $8.45 
upward.  Fill  out  the 
coupon. 


THIS  DOUBLE  WING  DROP  HEAD 

CABINET  is  au  entirely  new  patented 
feature,  made  exclusively  for  our  Minne¬ 
sota  Model  “A”  Sewing  Machines.  A  place 
for  everything  you  use — the  most  compact 
and  attractive  of  all  sewing  machine 
cabinets.  Right  wing  velvet  lined  to 
protect  tools  and  attachments.  Left  wing 
partitioned  to  hold  thread,  patterns,  fash¬ 
ion  books,  etc.  When  closed  these  wings 
lock  automatically  over  the  four  full  size 
drawers.  No  key  required. 

The  Minnesota  Model  "A”  is  a  machine 
with  the  WORKS.  The  head  Is  as  perfect 
a  piece  of  mechanism  as  a  watch  and  is 
guaranteed  by  us  for  twenty  years.  It  is 
the  same  size  as  all  high  grade  family  sew¬ 
ing  machines  for  which  dealers  and  agents 
ask  from  $40.00  to  $00.00. 

the  woodwork  of  all  our 
Various  styles  of  model  “A” 
SEWING  MACHIN  ES,  as  well  as  the  style 
shown  here,  is  of  the  very  best  grade  of 
quarter  sawed  oak  throughout.  The  stand 
of  the  Minnesota  Model  “A”  is  not  only 
the  best  looking  stand  on  the  market,  but 
is  the  easiest  to  keep  clean  and  the  lightest 
running.' 

■  OUR  SPECIAL  SEWING  MACHINE 
CATALOG  is  a  book  you  must  have  if 
you  contemplate  buying  a  sewing  machine, 
it  shows  all  our  various  models,  many  of 
thorn  in  colors  just  as  they  appear;  illus¬ 
trates  the  various  parts,  explains  fully 
our  twenty-year  guarantee,  our  three 
months’  trial  contract,  and  describes  the 
uses  of  all  the  special  attachments.  Fill 
out  this  coupon  carefully  with  your  name 
and  address.  The  very  day  we  receive  it 
we  will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  special 
Sewing  Machine  Catalog. 


Send  us  your  order 
for  No.  26T1 102  Minne¬ 
sota  New  Model  “A” 
Drop  Head  Automatic 
Lift  Sewing  Machine. 
Shipped  from  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Weight,  about  125 

p°i£& . $18.95 

Complete  Set  of  Attach¬ 
ments,  75  Cents  Extra. 


S.  M.—  Hural  New  Yorker 


Name- 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

RABIES  OR  TETANUS. 

Our  bird  dog  is  a  Gordon  setter,  and 
very  valuable.  She  had  been  sick  several 
days.  First  day  I  noticed  anything 
wrong  with  her,  her  eyes  were  all  blood¬ 
shot,  her  tongue  hung  out  and  jaws  seem 
to  be  set.  She  would  wade  in  the  deep 
snow  and  shove  her  mouth  down  as 
though  she  was  burning  up  with  fever.  I 
gave  her  water  but  she  couldn’t  get 
mouth  close  enough  to  drink ;  would 
stagger  and  fall  all  over  herself.  I  gave 
her  food  to  eat,  but  she  could  not  eat. 
The  second  day  I  gave  her  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  and  made  her  bowels  move. 
She  got  so  bad  we  could  hear  her  moan 
from  the  wood  shed  to  the  house,  about 
30  feet,  so  we  had  her  killed.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  was  the  matter  with  her? 

Ohio.  F.  M. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  treatment  of  a  dog  showing  such 
symptoms  as  you  describe.  It  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  a  case  of  tetanus  (lock¬ 
jaw).  The  condition  of  the  eyes  and 
jaws  suggests  that  disease;  but  it  is  a 
comparatively  rare  disease  of  dogs.  On 
the  contrary  rabies  (madness  or  hydro¬ 
phobia)  is  a  very  common  and  rapidly 
increasing  disease  of  dogs  and  commu¬ 
nicable  and  fatal  to  man  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  A  veterinarian  should  have  been 
called  in  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
sickness.  Until  that  can  be  done  all 
those  having  similar  cases  should  isolate 
the  dogs  securely  in  a  box  stall  or  other 
place  until  the  disease  runs  it  course  in 
less  than  a  week.  This  is  wise,  for  if 
rabies  is  proved  people  bitten  by  the  dog 
may  be  notified  to  take  the  Pasteur  treat¬ 
ment  and  bitten  dogs  may  be  chained  up 
for  close  observation  by  an  expert.  There 
is  no  cure.  a.  s.  a. 

THE  CHURN  FAKER’S  SURPRISE. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  one  good  wife 
got  the  best  of  a  churn  faker.  The  faker 
wanted  to  sell  this  good  lady  a  churn, 
and  she  was  from  Missouri ;  he  told  her 
his  churn  would  get  two  pounds  more 
of  butter  from  a  given  amount  of 
cream,  and  made  arrangements  to  come 
on  a  certain  day  and  churn.  She  took 
the  cream  and  churned  it  in  her  old 
churn,  and  then  waited  for  the  faker. 
He  came  and  the  good  lady  filled  his 
churn,  and  let  him  churn  for  about  two 
hours,  and  no  butter  came;  at  last  he 
looked  at  the  buttermilk.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise  he  saw  that  it  had  been  churned, 
and  told  her  so,  but  she  told  him  she 
wanted  to  see  the  two  pounds  which  she 
had  left  in  the  cream.  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  all  farmers’  wives  will  be  as 
wise  as  this  one;  then  the  fakers  will 
have  poor  picking  in  the  country. 

G.  W.  B. 


BUTTER  MAKING  WITHOUT  A 
SEPARATOR. 

These  hints  are  for  farmers  and  their 
wives  who  do  not  use  separators,  and 
who  wish  to  make  Winter  butter  from 
the  cream  of  one  or  several  cows.  In 
this  vicinity  most  of  the  farmers  sell 
milk ;  consequently  those  who  continue 
to  make  butter  and  are  able  to  produce 
a  good  article,  are  sure  of  high  prices, 
especially  through  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring  months.  It  takes  time,  but  pays 
better,  if  one  so  regulates  the  cows  that 
the  calves  are  fattened  and  sold  in  the 
Fall.  New  milk  is  thus  secured  for  the 
butter  making  during  that  portion  of 
the  year  when  work  is  usually  slack,  and 
the  cows  receive  better  care  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  them  when  plowing,  hay¬ 
ing,  harvest,  etc.,  are  in  progress.  By 
this  method  the  cows  are  in  good  pas¬ 
ture  before  and  after  freshening  and  are 
apt  to  do  as  well  as  if  not  better  than, 
when  managed  in  the  old  waji'.  Of 
course,  what  are  known  as  “good  but¬ 
ter  breeds”  are  clear  ahead  of  the 
“scrubs”  or  “blue  milk”  producers  for 
this  purpose.  But  all  cows  repay  good 
feed  and  care,  and  it  should  be  remem¬ 


bered  that  cleanliness  in  the  cow  stable 
counts  for  just  as  much  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  milk  and  butter  as  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  the  house.  Milking  should  be 
done  at  regular  hours  and  the  milk 
strained  immediately  after  reaching  the 
house.  Strain  in  pans  and  place  on  the 
stove  with  asbestos  mats  under  pans  to 
prevent  scorching.  Watch  the  milk  close¬ 
ly  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  wrinkle 
over  the  top,  or  a  thin  skin  forms,  re¬ 
move  to  the  shelves.  By  heating  the 
milk  in  this  way,  cold,  even  freezing  will 
not  prevent  the  cream  from  rising;  the 
process  of  churning  is  very  much  has¬ 
tened,  the  butter  is  sure  to  “come”  and 
will  be  first  class  if  conditions  are  at 
all  favorable. 

Boiling  water  should  be  used  freely 
in  caring  for  milk  and  butter  utensils. 
A  woman  famous  for  her  fine  butter 
tells  her  daughter  never  to  use  the  same 
dish  towel  for  both  ordinary  dishes  and 
milk  receptacles,  but  to  keep  a  separate 
towel  especially  for  “milk  things,”  and 
to  wash  and  scald  that  very  often.  Do 
not  allow  the  milk  to  stand  too  long  be¬ 
fore  skimming.  From  36  to  48  hours  is 
the  usual  length  of  time  but  this  rule 
should  be  varied  with  the  weather  and 
other  circumstances.  The  cream  should 
be  thoroughly  stirred  after  each  skim¬ 
ming  is  added  and  whether  two  quarts 
or  several  gallons  are  collected,  should 
be  churned  at  least  once  in  four  days. 

The  afternoon  before  churning  day 
set  your  cream  in  a  warm  place  and 
leave  over  night.  Do  not  add  fresh 
cream  to  what  is  to  be  churned,  but  keep 
that  for  the  next  churning.  As  early  in 
the  morning  as  possible,  warm  the  cream 
to  about  60  degrees,  and  churn  or  stir. 
An  old-fashioned  stone  churn  is  fine  for 
this  purpose  as  the  cream  can  be  brought 
to  the  right  temperature  and  churned 
without  changing,  but  if  a  wooden  churn 
is  used,  scald  well  before  adding  the 
cream.  We  have  seen  fine  butter  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  two-gallon  stone  jar  with 
an  ordinary  cream  whip ;  and  also  in  a 
tin  pail,  with  a  long-handled  spoon  kept 
in  rapid  motion  for  10  minutes.  If  one 
thinks  it  necessary  to  color  the  butter, 
procure  as  pure  a  brand  as  possible  and 
use  very  sparingly  until  the  exact  quan¬ 
tity,  sufficient  for  the  shade  desired  has 
been  ascertained.  The  wishes  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  vary  in  this,  some  preferring  that 
no  color  at  all  be  used,  and  others  de¬ 
manding  a  reddish  brick  shade.  Coloring 
should  be  added  immediately  before 
commencing  to  churn.  When  the  butter 
appears,  gather  carefully,  draw  off  the 
buttermilk  and  wash  in  fresh,  cold  water 
until  no  traces  of  buttermilk  are  left. 
Salt  according  to  the  customers’  tastes 
and  work  through.  In  extremely  cold 
weather,  it  is  well  ffo  finish  the  whole 
process  before  retiring,  as  the  butter  is 
more  easily  worked  than  if  allowed  to 
stand  over  night.  After  standing  some 
hours  all  brine  should  be  worked  out 
and  the  butter  put  in  convenient  shape 
for  marketing.  The  pound  prints  or 
moulds  are  used  in  this  locality,  and  are 
easily  handled  during  the  cold  months. 
Butter  made  and  put  up  in  this  way 
finds  ready  market  and  commands  high 
prices.  l.  p.  p. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.’ 


“Ah,  professor,  what  a  charming  col¬ 
lection  of  stuffed  birds  you  have  here! 
How  did  you  get  them?”  “Oh,  that  is 
quite  simple!”  replied  the  scientist.  “I 
have  been  collecting  them  for  years  from 
the  hats  discarded  by  my  daughters!” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

1909-1910  MODEL 
**The  Best  Ever.” 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE, 

We  have  for  sale  three  pnre-bred,  registered 
Jersey  bull  calves,  from  four  to  six  months  old, 
all  line,  lusty  fellows,  beautifully  colored  and  well 
bred.  These  calves  are  by  Loretta’s  King  and  out 
of  fine  young  cows  in  register  of  merit.  These  are 
royally  bred  animals,  but  we  will  sell  at  farmers, 
prices.  NICW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OP  AG¬ 
RICULTURE,  John  McLennan,  Supt.,  Alfred,  N.Y. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Calves  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Yearlings  DON’T  WAIT  to  send  for 

Two-year-olds  detailed  description,  as  the 

Three-year-olds  stock  you  would  buy  might 

Cows  due  this  mo.  be  soid  ;  phone  or  write 
Cows  due  next  mo.  and  we  wjH  tneet  you  at 
Cows  due  every  month.  train.  SIR  KORNDYKE 
MANOR  DEKOL,  JR.,  35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  bulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  NIUNNSVILLE,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

Three  yearlings  and  one  two-year-old,  pnre-bred 
and  registered  Holstein  bulls,  ready  for  service, 
well  grown,  well  marked,  well* bred,  straight  and 
handsome.  If  the  breeding  and  price  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  they  will  be  sold  subject  to  approval,  and  if 
not  found  as  represented  may  be  returned  at  onr 
expense.  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURE,  Joliu  McLennan,  Supt.,  Alfred,  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES*""  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Koi’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  anti  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
— - - - - — - 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  YEARLING  BULL  FOR  SALE  at  farm¬ 
ers’ price.  Born  December,  1008;  rather  light 
color,  from  dam  with  good  official  butter  and  milk 
record;  guaranteed  perfect  and  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  Pull  description  and  pedigree  on 
request.  IRVIN  F.  WILCOX,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Jacks,  Jennets  and  Saddle  Horses:  260  head  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  Tamworth  swine,  all  ages.  Catalogues 
now  ready.  J.  P.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 

on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

KansasCity, Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St. Paul, Minn. 


100  Perciieron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $GOO. 
WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  &  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 


LAUREL 

FARM 


—REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

Fern's  Jubilee  73852,  ns  well  bred  in 
“butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Vrtii  PonH  AffnrH  A  Glade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  Uull  l  HMUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER, WestChester.ChesterOo., Pa. 


Three  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AND  FOX  and  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 
MELVIN  THOMAS,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co..  N.  Y. 


Reservation  Guernseys. 

Choice  Bull  Calves,  one  to  eight  months  old.  Best 
breeding.  Dairy  types. 

TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  ROW  FARM  AYRSHIRES— A  few  choice  young 
cows  and  young  stock  of  all  ages.  From  good 


producers.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS. 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Ill. 


PHI  I  1C  Dll  DQ-Fr°m  imported  stock.  Females 

bULLIC  rUlucheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS,  eligible  to  register,  with  the 
bird  sense  born  in  them. 

W.  J.  WILKIE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  IlIGIIWOOn— Bred  BOWS  encased, 
except  tor  June  and  July  farrowing.  We  offer  selected  nowa 
to  farrow  then,  bred  to  our  herd  boars.  Pigs,  all  ages,  for  sale, 
of  the  usual  Highwood  size  and  quality.  400  registered  Berk- 
shires  in  herd:  500  sold  III  1909. 

It.  C.  A-  H.  11.  ilARPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  fK  A 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished:  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


THE  DIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

_  _  _ ,  _ _ that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 

Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

S11ENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


DUROCS 


IMPORTATION 


of  the  best:  large  improved 
English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Bed 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION  first,  absolutely 

honest,  pure  and  practical  ration — has  increased  the  profits  of  hundreds  of 
“every  day  dairymen’’ — it  will  increase  yours.  The  most  economical  feed. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  official  records.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


saTe  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  0.  1910 
'"THIS  is  your  great  opportunity  to  secure  teams  for  spring  farming  and  breed- 
ing.  I  will  sell  a  number  of  prize  winners — both  stallions  and  mares — prize 
winners  in  Europe  and  America.  One  grey  mare  weighing  1900  lbs.,  now 
in  foal,  was  the  Champion  in  Paris,  Nogent,  Columbus  State  Fair,  Wheeling 
State  Fair,  and  a  dozen  county  fairs.  Anyone  looking  for  the  Champion  of 
America  must  not  fail  to  see  this  grand  mare.  A  big  lot  of  home  bred  mares 
of  my  own  raising,  bred  from  the  best  stallions.  Some  fancy  drivers  and  family 
horses.  Also  a  lot  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  mules  bred  from  Spanish  jacks. 
This  will  close  the  series  of  sales  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  until  the  fall 
season.  Come  and  bring  your  friends  with  you  and  do  not  miss  this  great 
opportunity  to  secure  just  what  you  want. 

Send  for  folders  containing  more  extended  description. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop.,  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  Newark,  Ohio. 

Cit.  Phone  266  Bell  Phone  651- W 


PRIZE  WINNERS  1  PERCHERON,  BELGIAN, 

and  J-  Hackney  and  Coach 

MONEY  MAKERS  j  Stallions  and  Mares 


Photograph  of  throe  Pereheron  Stallions  now  in  my 
Barn. 


This  is  the  third  and  last  call  for  those  who 
wish  to  get  started  in  the  Breeding  Business 
right,  for  the  season  1910. 

You  will  find  in  this  fresh  Lot  of  Stallions 
the  best  that  America  and  Europe  can  produce, 
I  having  selected  them  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  requirements  and  demands  of  the  Breeders 
of  the  Middle  and  New  England  States. 

That  I  am  fully  awake  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  Eastern  Man,  is  proven  by  the  clean  sweep 
of  Prizes  at  the  Eastern  Fairs  of  1909. 

First  come,  first  served:  so  do  not  stop  to 
write;  but  cometo  Shortsville,  New  York,  where 
it  will  not  cost  you  any  more  for  these  high 
grade,  money  making  kinds,  than  to  buy  infer¬ 
ior  animals  elsewhere. 

Come  to  Shortsville  and  get  acquainted  with 
Ames  Sutphen,  who  will  sell  you  the  profitable 
kind  at  the  right  price:  on  the  right  terms; 
backed  up  by  the  right  guarantee. 


G.  A.  SUTPITEN,  Importer  and  Breeder,  Shortsville  Y. 

Shortsville  is  on  Auburn  Branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  It.  It.  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 
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MOVING  PICTURES 


Q  DAN  PATCH 


1:55 


MAILED  STOCKOWNERS 


FREE 


WITH  POSTAGE  PAID. 


THIS  IS  A  SENSATION  OF  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  CHAMPION  AND  GREATEST 
TRIUMPH  IN  THE  MARVELOUS  AND  REALISTIC  MOVING  PICTURE  ART. 


It  is  a  New  Invention  that  you  can  carry  in 
your  pocket  and  show  your  friends  instantly 
day  or  night,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times 
and  without  a  machine,  curtain  or  light.  It  is 
the  most  Attractive  Novelty  and  most  pleasing 
Dan  Patch  Souvenir  ever  Invented  and  shows 
Every  Motion  of  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  pacing  one 
of  his  Marvelous  and  Thrilling  World  Record 


I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  the  most 
successful  Moving  Picture  ever  taken  of  a  world 
champion  horse  in  his  Wonderful  Burst  of 
Speed.  If  you  love  a  great  horse  and  want  to  be 
able  to  see  him  in  Thrilling  Motion  Pictures  at 
any  time  as  long  as  you  live  Be  Sure  And  Accept 
My  Remarkable  Offer  Before  They  Are  Gone. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  stop  mailing  these 
very  expensive  moving  pictures  without  further 
notice,  as  this  is  a  special  free  and  limited  offer. 


Miles  and  it  is  Absolutely  True  To  Rife. 

A  MILE  OF  THRILLING  RACE  PICTURES, 

2400  MOVING  RAGE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:55 


and  every  one  of  the  2400  pictures  shows  the 
King  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you 
stood  on  the  track  and  actually  saw  the  mighty 
Dan  Patch  1 : 55  in  one  of  his  Thrilling  Speed  Ex¬ 
hibitions  for  a  full  mile.  Just  think  of  it! 
2400  Moving  Pictures  Taken  Of  Dan  in  1  min. 
and  55  sec.  means  21  pictures  taken  for  every 
second  all  of  the  way  around  the  entire  mile  track 
from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile. 

You  Can  See  Dan  Shake  His  Plead  To  Let 
His  Driver  Know  That  He  Is  Ready  And  Then 
You  Can  Watch  Every  Motion  Of  His  Degs  As 
Pie  Flies  Through  The  Air  With  His  Tremen¬ 
dous  Stride  Of  29  Feet.  As  A  Study  Of  Horse 
Motion  Alone  This  Is  Better  Than  If  You  Saw 
The  Actual  Speed  Mile  Because  You  Can  See 
Dan  Patch  Right  Before  You  For  Every  Foot 
Of  The  Entire  Mile  And  Not  A  Single  Motion 
Of  Plis  Begs,  Body  Or  Head  Can  Escape  You. 

You  can  see  his  Thrilling  Finish  as  he 
strains  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  reach  the 
wire  in  record  breaking  time,  you  can  see  his 
driver  dismount  and  look  at  his  watch  while 
thousands  of  people  crowd  around,  you  can  see 
his  caretaker  force  his  way  through  the  crowds, 
uncheck  Dan  and  then  throw  a  beautiful  woolen 
blanket  over  him  to  prevent  catching  cold  and 


then  you  can  see  him  walk  up  the  track  before 
a  Madly  Cheering  Multitude  of  90,000  People. 

Wherever  the  Original  Moving  Picture,  of 
the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  In  The  World,  is 
shown,  people  involuntarily  call  out  “Come 
on  Dan” — “Come  on  Dan.”>*  The  Original 
Moving  Picture  Of  Dan  Patch  Pacing  A  Great 
Mile  Is  The  Most  Realistic,  Thrilling  Picture 
You  Ever  Saw.  I  Have  Taken  A  Barge  Number 
Of  The  Original  2400  Wonderful  Pictures 
And  Made  Them  Into  A  Newly  Invented 
Pocket  Moving  Picture  that  you  can  easily 
carry  with  you  in  your  pocket  and  show  to 
your  friends  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  It  does 
not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not  need  a  curtain 
and  it  does  not  need  a  light.  It  is  all  ready  to 
show  instantly,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times 

CREATES  A  SENSATION  WHEREVER  SHOWN. 

If  you  admire  a  Great  World  Champion  who 
has  gone  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles  than  All  of 
the  Pacers  and  Trotters  Combined  that  have 
ever  lived  then  I  am  sure  you  will  write  me  to¬ 
day  for  one  of  my  Wonderful  Moving  Pictures 
of  the  King  of  all  Plarness  Horse  Creation,  Dan 
Patch  1 : 55.  The  Reduced  Pictures  On  This 
Page  Show  Dan  In  16  Different  Positions. 
YOUR  MOVING  PICTURES  WIDE  BE 
MUCH  BARGER  IN  SIZE  AND  NUMBER. 


MY  NEW,  POCKET  MOVING  PICTURES  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  STOCKOWNERS 

With  Postage  Prepaid  —  If  You  Are  A  Farmer,  Stockman  Or  Poultry  Raiser  I  Require  A 
Correct  Answer  To  These  Three  Questions.  - Be  Sure  and  Answer  These  Questions. 

1st.  In  what  paper  did  you  see  my  Moving-  Picture  Offer?  2nd.  How  many  head  Each  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry- 
do  you  own?  3rd.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  or  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent?  &tf"  I  Personally  Guarantee  Free  To  You 
One  Of  These  Marvelous  Moving  Pictures,  If  You  Write  Me  Today.  You  cannot  buy  them  for  $5.00  each.  -  Signed,—  M.  W.  SAVAGE 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  STOCKOWNER  AND  WANT  THE  PICTURES  SEND  ME  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE, 

Packing,  etc..  In  Silver  or  Stamps  and  I  will  mail  you  this  wonderful  MovingPicture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  the  fastest  harness  horse  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  —  If  you  send  me  Twenty-five  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps— EVEN  if  you  do  not  own  any  stock  or  land  I  will  mail  it  t„  vnn 
postage  prepaid.  It  costs  Thousands  of  Dollars  to  have  these  made.  y 

8@°  Write  At  Once  to  ■■  M-  W,  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  OWN  THE  5  FASTEST  WORLD  CHAM¬ 
PION  STALLIONS  EVER  OWNED  ON  ONE 
FARM  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

TWO  WITH  RECORDS  BELOW  TWO  MINUTES. 

On  my  “International  Stock  Food  Farm”  of  700  acres  I  own 
Dan  Patch  1:55,  Minor  Heir  1:5934,  Directum  Jr.  2:1034,  Arion  2:07%, 
Hoy  Wilkes  2:0634  and  also  about  200  head  of  Young  Stallions, 
Brood  Mares  and  Colts  and  they  eat  “International  Stock  Food” 
every  day.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  my  farm  at  any 
time  and  see  my  horses  and  their  splendid  condition.  I  feel  sure 
£v3£.??u  never  saw  their  equals  at  any  Fair  or  Horse  Show. 
ACTUAL  TEST  IS  WHAT  PROVES  EVERYTHING  IN  THIS  WORLD.  If 
International  Stock  Food”  gives  paying  results  for  the  highest 
priced  horses  in  the  world  on  my  farm  it  certainly  will  pay  you 
to  use  it  for  all  of  your  stock.  Remember  that  if  it  ever  fails  to  give 
your  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  or  Hogs,  better  assimilation  and  di¬ 
gestion,  purer  blood  and  perfect  health  with  quick  growth  and 
fattening  that  it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  no  matter  whether  you 
have  used  one  hundred  pounds  or  five  hundred  pounds  and  you 
are  to  be  not  only  the  user  but  also  the  sole  judge  of  results.  I 
will  leave  the  entire  matter  for  you  to  decide  and  accept  your  own 
statement.  How  the  United  States  Government  backs  my  claims 
that  International  Stock  Food”  is  strictly  a  medicinal  tonic, 
blood  purifier,  eic.  During  the  Spanish-American  War,  United 
btates  officials  made  a  special  examination  and  decided  that  “In¬ 
ternational  Stock  Food”  was  strictly  medical  and  I  paid  $40,000.00 
patent  medicine  war  tax.  Can  any  honorable  man  deny  this 
evidence.  International  Stock  Food”  and  label  design  is  reg¬ 
istered  m  Medicinal  Department  as  a  Trade  Mark  No.  52791 
giving  it  commercial  standing  and  rights  as  a  distinctive 

TRADE  NAME"  FOR  A  MEDICINAL,  TONIC  PREPARATION 
KT_  States  Government  issued  me  a  Trade  Mark 

rvo.  44886  on  the  world  famous  lines,  3  Feeds  for  One  Cent  -  as 
wmg  how  cheaply  International  Stock  Food  can  be  mixed  with 
JTra'n  -  My  label  shows  a  list  of  the  medicinal 
ai*d  250,000  Dealers  have  sold  “International 
Food  .  f°™ver20  years  as  a  medical  tonic  preparation. 

Write  to  M.  w.  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


18  Acres  of 
Floor  Space 


Covers  Over 

A  City  Block 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  FACTORY 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

^-OVER  800  EMPLOYEES-^ 


International  Stock  Food 
International  Poultry  Food 
International  Compound  Absorbent 
International  Pheno-Chloro 
International  Distemper  Remedy 
International  Foot  Remedy 
International  Colic  Remedy 
International  Louse  Killer 
International  Louse  Paint 
International  Gall  Heal 
Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil 
International  Heave  Remedy 


Dan  Patch  Stable  Disinfectant 
Dan  Patch  White  Liniment 
International  Worm  Powder 
International  Hoof  Ointment 
International  Sheep  Dip 
International  Cattle  Dip 
International  Hog  Dip 
International  Harness  Soap 
International  Gopher  Poison 
International  Worm  Remedy 
International  Healing  Powder 
International  Quick  Blister 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  PREPARATIONS 

and  insist  on  having  what  you  ask  for.  Beware  of  many  cheap 
and  inferior  substitutes  and  imitations.  High  Class  Dealers 
Sell  My  Preparations  on  my  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  if  they  ever  fail. 

PRESENT  SALES  LARGEST  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BUSINESS 
Signed,  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Owner  ot  International  Stock 


YOU  EXPECT  TO  SEE  THE  DAT  WHEN 
THESE  WONDERFUL  DAN  PATCH  1:55 
RECORDS  WELL  BE  EVEN  EQUALLED  ? 

DAN  PATCH  1:55 

HAS  PACED 


1 

MILE  IN  -  • 

1:55 

1 

MILE  IN  ... 

1:55 % 

2 

MILES  IN  -  • 

1:56 

14 

MILES  AVERAGING 

1:56% 

30 

MILES  AVERAGING  • 

1:57 % 

45 

MILES  AVERAGING 

1:58 

73 

MILES  AVERAGING  • 

1:59% 

120 

MILES  AVERAGING 

2:02 % 

DAN  HAS  BROKEN  WORLD  RECORDS  14  TIMES 

In  addition  to  all  these  records  Dan  Patch  is  proving  to  be 
one  of  the  Greatest  Sires  of  both  pacers  and  trotters  in  all  horse 
history  -  Look  up  his  large  official  list  of  Standard  Performers. 

Dan  Patch  1:55  has  gone  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles  than  the 
Combined  Miles  of  All  The  Trotters  and  Pacers  That  Have  Ever 
Lived.  Be  sure  and  remember  these  facts  when  you  think  of  any 
Horse  equalling  Dan’s  Wonderful  Performances. 

For  Seven  Years  Dan  Patch  has  eaten  “International  Stock 
Food”  every  day  mixed  in  his  regular  grain  feed.  It  has  given 
Dan  Purer  Blood,  More  Strength,  More  Endurance,  More  Speed 
and  Perfect  Health.  It  is  constantly  used  and  strongly  endorsed 
by  over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stock  Breeders,  as  the  Greatest 
Animal  Tonic,  and  has  been  for  20  years.  No  other  preparation 
has  such  strong  United  States  Government  and  practical  Stock 
Breeders  Endorsement,  as  has  International  Stock  Food. 

Food  Co.  —  and  also  —  International  Stock  Food  Farm. 
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THE  COST  OF  MILK. 

Haviner  read  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
regarding  the  cost  of  milk,  I  enclose  a 
cliuDinsr  from  the  “Rome  Sentinel,”  of 
February  15.  which  sneaks  for  itself. 
The  nrice  of  milk  at  the  local  shipping 
station  has  averaged  about  $1.25  and 
$1.40  per  100  for  Summer  and  Winter 
dairies  respectively,  the  price  for  100 
ranging  from  80  cents  lowest  to  $1.90 
highest.  H.  G.  p. 

Verona.  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  article  mentioned  gives 
a  report  of  a  dairy  meeting  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Farmers’  Club. 

John  E.  Head  of  New  Hartford  read  a 
paper  on  the  future  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  tlie  Sauquoit  Valley.  He  presented 
figures  to  indicate  that  there  is  not  the 
profit  in  producing  milk  that  is  generally 
supposed.  Statistics  were  given  from  six 
milk  stations,  one  of  which  is  a  creamery. 
Among  other  things  he  said: 

“The  poorest  average  per  cow  was  re¬ 
ported  from  Greens  Crossing,  of  4,262 
pounds.  The  best  was  from  the  Willow- 
vale  Dairy  Company  of  4,985  pounds.  The 
average  of  all  the  dairies  is  4,707  pounds, 
a  pretty  poor  showing  as  a  business  for  a 
young  man  to  enter.  The  241  patrons  re¬ 
port  2,747  cows,  producing  18.030,525 
pounds  of  milk  at  an  average  for  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  .$1.42  per  100  pounds.  This  would 
yield  an  income  to  these  241  farmers  of 
$185,033.46,  an  average  per  cow  of  $67.36. 
From  reports  from  a  dozen  different  sources 
I  find  that  270  days  is  a  stable  record  for 
feeding  dry  matter  and  grain.  A  1.000- 


liave  been  feeding  my  grain  rations  to 
my  cow  this  way,  putting  the  quantity  of 
ground  feed  in  a  large  pail,  then  pouring 
on  water  to  fill  the  pail  and  letting  the 
cow  drink  it.  Is  this  the  best  way,  or  is 
it  better  to  feed  the  grain  dry  and  give  the 
water  afterwards?  u.  d.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

From  the  feeds  mentioned  I  would  se¬ 
lect  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran 
and  buckwheat  shorts,  feeding  only  as 
much  as  is  required  to  keep  the  heifer 
in  good  condition  until  she  freshens.  If 
she  is  thin  in  flesh  she  would  probably 
require  five  or  six  pounds  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  but  if  she  is  in  good  condition  three 
or  four  pounds  would  be  sufficient,  al¬ 
though  much  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  roughage  given.  It  would  also  be 
advisable  to  have  a  little  oil  meal  on 
hand  to  feed  if  any  signs  of  constipation 
should  occur.  Always  feed  lightly  for 
several  days  after  a  cow  freshens.  Al¬ 
ways  allow  the  calf  to  drink  the  first 
milk  she  gives.  Give  her  warm  water  to 
drink  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  three 
days.  When  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old 
gradually  increase  the  grain  ration  until 
you  are  feeding  three  pounds  of  bran, 
three  pounds  of  buckwheat  shorts,  one 
or  two  pounds  of  oil  meal  and  one  or 
two  pounds  of  cornmeal,  the  amounts  of 
the  two  latter  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  cow.  If  she  is  poor  feed  more 
cornmeal  than  you  would  if  she  is  in¬ 
clined  to  get  too  fat. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  cows  will 
give  more  milk  in  cold  weather  if  they 
are  given  slightly  warm  water  to  drink. 


SANDWICH  OF  CORN  STALKS  AND  SWEET  CLOVER.  Fig.  143. 


pound  cow  of  average  milk  producing 
ability  will  yield  6,000  pounds  in  270  days. 
To  keep  this  cow  will  take  of  dry  matter 
10  pounds  of  hay,  75  pounds  of  silage  and 
eight  pounds  of  grain  to  balance  this  daily 
ration  for  the  270  days.  Using  this  esti¬ 
mate  she  will  consume  2,750  pounds  of  hay, 
at  $13  per  ton,  $17.88;  75  pounds  silage 
at  $3  per  ton,  $30.75  ;  eight  pounds  grain 
at  $30  per  ton,  $32.40.  Total  cost  of  feed, 
$81.03.  Six  thousand  pounds  of  milk  at 
the  above  average  of  $1.42,  is  $85.20.  A 
balance  above  cost  of  feed  of  $4.17.  If  this 
is  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
farmer's  pocketbook  with  a  dairy  of  6.000- 
pound  cows,  where  does  the  farmer  come 
in  with  his  $67.36  milker  producing  only 
4,707  pounds?” 

It  would  appear  from  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  that  Alfalfa 
as  a  good  fodder  is  almost  equivalent  to 
grain.  The  cost  per  quart  for  producing 
milk  by  a  man  who  fed  Alfalfa  was  some¬ 
thing  over  two  cents,  while  the  man  who 
did  not  feed  Alfalfa  computed  the  cost  per 
quart  at  three  and  one-eighth  cents.  This 
leaves  no  large  profit  when  the  milk  is  sold 
for  four  cents  a  quart.  The  discussion 
further  sought  to  determine  whether  any 
consideration  of  capital  invested  was  made 
and  it  was  found  that  this  was  not  done. 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  further, 
that  no  provision  for  depreciation  of  tools 
and  the  like  was  made,  in  short  none  of 
Hie  fixed  charges  in  any  ordinary  business 
were  found  reckoned  into  the  cost  of  the 
milk.  Because  of  this,  the  income  of  the 
farmers  has  been  exaggerated  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  as  profitable  as  many  people 
would  have  it  believed. 


RATIONS  FOR  YOUNG  COW. 

Oats  cost,  per  bushel,  55  cents ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  60  cents ;  corn,  85  cents ;  oil  meal, 
per  100,  $1.75  ;  wheat  bran,  per  100,  $1.50  ; 
buckwheat  shorts,  per  100,  $1.40.  What 
would  you  mix  and  what  quantity  of  each 
to  form  a  good  grain  ration  to  feed  to  a 
two-year-old  heifer  that  will  be  fresh  the 
middle  of  March  before  and  after  she  has 
her  calf?  She  is  three-fourths  Holstein, 
one-fourth  Jersey,  and  not  very  large.  I 


This  is  one  of  the  advantages  gained  by 
feeding  the  grain  in  water.  You  would 
get  equally  as  good  results  by  feeding 
the  grain  dry  and  giving  warm  water  .to 
drink,  and  there  would  be  the  additional 
advantage  of  more  complete  mastication 
caused  by  the  cow  being  forced  to  chew 
her  dry  feed  and  eat  it  slowly.  I  do  not 
consider  that  one  method  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other  except  as  it  affects 
the  palatability  of  the  feed.  In  some 
cases  where  cows  are  being  fed  for  a 
record  more  feed  will  be  consumed  if 
part  of  it  is  fed  in  the  form  of  slop. 

C.  S.  G. 


Cured  Six  Ringbones 

1011  Kaufman  Ave.,  Dubuque,  la.,  Feb.  11, 1909. 
Dr.  15.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  book 
called  “Treatise  on  the  Horse.”  I  have  used 
your  Spavin  Cure  for  years.  At  present  1  am 
doctoring  a  horse  that  has  a  Kingbone.  This 
will  make  the  sixth  one  we  have  cured  with 
your  medicine.  it  has  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction  in  all  cases. 

Yours  truly,  Frank  Meyer. 


Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 


for  40  years  has  led  the  medical  world  in  the 
treatment  of  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint, 
Swellings,  Sprains  and  Lameness  of  all 

kinds.  It  is  the  one  remedy  that  thousands 
of  experienced  horsemen  have  come  to  depend 
upon  absolutely.  Never  causes  blisters,  sears 
or  white  hair  spots.  As  good  for  man  as  for 
the  horse.  Keep  it  on  hand  for  emergencies. 
81  a  bottlo,  6  tor  S5.  Buy  of  your  druggist, 
and  ask  for  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse”— a 
valuable  free  book,  or  address 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 


LARGER 

CREAM 


CHECKS 


T 


WESTERN 
CREAM 


HIS  sepa- 
ratorgets 
all  the  cream 
from  the 
milk  under 
all  condi- 
tlon  s — 
warm  or  cold, 
fresh  or  stale. 

The  Great  Western 
skims  closo  because 
It  follows  every  law  of  nature. 

It  Is  fully  equipped  with  Imported  ball 
bearings  which  means  easy  running — has 
low-down  supply  tank. 

The  crank  is  just  the  right  height  to 
make  the  machine  easy  to  turn. 

Gears  run  In  oil  bath— practically  soli- 
oiling— low-down,  compact  construction, 
with  a  wide  base  to  catch  the  waste. 

Made  as  accurately  as  a  watch,  and  Is 
as  good  as  our  Great  Western  Manure 
Spreader. 

Increases  your  yield  of  cream  and  butter 
815.00  per  cow  each  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Great 
Western, and  don’t  let  him  work  any  sub¬ 
stitute  game  on  you.  It  is  your  money  you 
are  going  to  spend, and  wo  guarantee  the 
Great  Western  to  be  satisfactory  to  you. 
Any  kind  of  a  test  you  want. 

The  Great  Western  Is  the  “World’s  Best." 
If  interested  In  larger  cream  checks, 
write  today  to  our  nearest  office  for 
our  FREE  CATALOG  No.  J30. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Company 

158  East  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
KinneapoUs,  Minn. ;  Omaha,  Nob. ;  Columbus,  O* 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Great  Western 


EVERY  COW  IS 
MADE  MORE 
VALUABLE  BY 
USING 


THE 

GREAT 


“  S  A  V  E-Th  E-  h  O  R  S  EV  5  PAV I N  C  LI  R  E . 


R£&1_JRA£t_J3ARIV 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  Purchasing  Commissary  U  S.  Army, 

Saint  Louis,  Wo.,  Nov.  17th,  1909. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1  have  great  faith  in  your  medicine.  I  cured  a  bad  tendon  on 
a  horse  which  had  l>een  fired  and  seemed  beyond  all  hope.  1  also 
cured  a  sprained  tendon  in  another  horse  within  two  weeks. 
CAPTAIN  J.  N.  KIL1AN,  3d  &  Olivo  Sts.,  Commissary  U.  S.  Army. 

FREEPORT  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Freeport,  L.  I.,  Nov.  29,  1909.  Enclosed  check  for  brittle  “Save* 
Tlie-Horse.  ’  ’  Every  horseman  around  here  thought  horse  was  in¬ 
curable,  but  don’t  think  so  now.  Hero  is  what  1  have  done  witli 
“Save-T  he- Horse,”  and  some  of  these  cases  were  cured  two  and 
threo  years  ago,  as  you  know,  and  aro  cured  to-day.  In  fact,  I 
am  not  afraid  to  undertake  any  case  without  the  guarantee. 

The  first  case  was  a  gray  mare  with  bone  spavin,  over  three 
years*  standing.  So  lame  everyone  thought  6ho  would  never  go 
sound  again.  In  six  weeks’  time  she  did  not  tako  a  lame  step. 
Let  her  to  the  Freeport  Golf  Club  every  week  day. 

Tho*next  ease  was  a  fine  blooded  horse  with  ringbone,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  friend.  In  two  months’  time  he  did  not  take  a  lame  step. 

Also  cured  a  Polo  Pony  who  was  hardly  able  to  get  out  of  the 
stable,  both  hind  legs  affected  with  the  worst  bone  spavin  I  ever 
saw.  Bought  him  for  ten  dollars,  and  everyone  said  I  would  have 
to  saw  off  his  legs  and  have  new  ones  made.  The  whole  hock  was 
affected.  He  had  been  fired  and  blistered  three  times.  1  used 

Save-The-Horse,**  and  in  ten  weeks’  time  you  would  not  know 
that  he  had  ever  been  spavined,  except  for  the  marksof  the  firing 
iron.  Have  also  cured  a  fine  saddle  horse  of  thoroughpin.  Will 
bo  glad  to  see  anyone  regarding  theso  cases.  CARL  BAIiEN  BERG. 
HO  a  bottle,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract. 
.  UU  Send  for  copy,  booklet  &  letters  from  business  men  & 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
Thoroughpin,  Ringbone  (except  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,Wiudpu!f,  Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendons  &  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  lo98  of  hair.  Iforso  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Exp.  paid. 
TitOY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y« 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  does  for  the  horso  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  spavin,  wind  puff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  31.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  £  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


THICK, SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


^JJSORBINE 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling, 

No  blister,  no  li  a  i 
gone,  and  horse  kept  at 
work.  $2.00  per  bottlo, 
livered.  Book  3  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  $1.00,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele,  Varico¬ 
cele.  Book  froe.  Made  only  by 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


The  Standard  VeterinaryRemedy 

Strong;  mid  Willing  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 


which  is  Indigestion.  Send  for  Booklet  “Horse  Troub¬ 
les.”  Explains  fully  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
aud  Blood.  Newton’s  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

l?I  a  01111  ut  dealer*  or  express  prepaid. 

■THE  SiSWTOK  BEMKIfY  OO.,  Toledo,  Ohio  J 


THE  UNADILLA 

SILO 

The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  “  TWENTY - 
FIVE  REASONS"  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  s  MOUNTAIN 

*  SILOS 

L 

[- 

1  Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
|  staves.  Patent  air-tight 

J  door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

]  Write  now  for  Booklet  and 

1  Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

jL  838  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 

r 


SILOS 

The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur- 

Sass  all  others  in  Strength, 
urability,  Convenience. 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 

Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 
AlsoSilo  Filling  Machinery. 

Catalog*  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  BOX  11,  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  opera t:i 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take  up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pet* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th* 

International  Silo  Co.,  Ik  .Train  St.,  Llnearllle.  Po. 
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THE  ROSS  SILO 


Tho  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  tho  market.  Full  length  6tavo. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  *ilo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  Juno 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  E*  W.  Ross  Co.(Est,1850) 

Box  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Dirip  Splined  Silos 

Best  grade  lumber  aud 
tightest  construction. 

Write  us,  mentioning  this  paper, 

STEVENS  TANK  cfc  TOWER 
COMPANY 

145  Turner  St.,  AUBURN,  Me. 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  I-ree  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  lor  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 


$1.00  per  Box 


“Cow  Troubles 

Is  the  title  of  our  Book  6-A  that 
is  sent  tree,  telling  how  to  relieve 
Caked  Hug,  Sore  or  Injured  Teat*, 
Spider  ill  Teat,  Cow  Pox,  Udder 
Trouble*,  and  prevent  Heifers 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 

“Cows  Relief 


Delivered,  or  at  Dealers’ 

O.  H.  MEG.  CO.,  43  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


MINERAL* 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet*  4 

Co.,  4G1  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburj.  Pi 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  PLOWING. 

Experience  of  a  New  York  Man. 

Nearly  every  man  seeking  employment 
on  the  farm  when  asked  the  question 
“Can  you  plow?”  answers  “Oh,  yes,  I 
have  plowed  since  I  was  so  high.”  I 
think  plowing  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the 
works  on  the  farm  which  receives  the 
least  attention  of  any.  About  1839,  on 
the  return  of  Daniel  Webster  to  his 
farm,  and  subsequent  to  his  stay  in 
France  where  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  intensive  farming  in  the  latter 
country,  and  wondered  at  the  immense 
productivity  of  the  soil,  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  the  plow.  The 
construction  of  the  moldboard  was  the 
objective  point  of  his  effort.  That  is, 
how  nearly  the  plowmen  could  approach 
a  perfect  seed  bed  with  the  plow,  thereby 
preventing  packing  the  soil  with  the  use 
of  eight  heavy  pounders  carried  by  two 
horses  weighing  from  2,400  to  2,800.  I 
think  he  was  on  the  right  road  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  dealing  with  a  sandy,  gravelly 
soil  or  any  but  a  heavy  clay  soil.  There 
is  much  pleasure  in  following  the  plow 
properly  adjusted  for  the  land  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  with  the  soil  particles  rolling 
away  from  the  moldboard,  thereby 
forming  new  positions,  new  associates, 
bv  means  of  which  plant  food  is  being 
made  available,  not  simply  inverting  the 
furrow  slice,  which  perhaps  might  be 
justifiable  in  some  conditions  of  soil. 
Such  a  plow  will  draw  harder  and  not 
as  easily  held — but  does  better  work. 
The  jointer  should  always  accompany 
the  plow,  but  I  am  sure  many  good 
farmers  are  hostile  to  the  latter,  but 
without  argument  on  either  side.  When 
once  put  in  use  for  a  few  days  it  is  apt 
to  remain  on  the  plow ;  it  will  not  pre¬ 
sent  a  smooth  finished  piece  of  work, 
which  is  only  temporary,  but  the  ground 
is  left  in  just  the  ideal  conditions  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  disk  pulverizer  passing  diago¬ 
nally  over  the  land. 

On  our  sandy  land  we  plow  round, 
beginning  on  the  outside  first,  remem¬ 
bering  never  to  throw  the  first  furrow 
slice  nearer  than  three  feet  to  the  fence 
corner,  nor  four  feet  from  a  post  fence 
so  that  when  beginning  in  the  center  to 
reverse  the  plowing  there  will  be  room 
for  the  team  to  turn  that  furrow  slice 
next  the  fence  back  to  its  original  place 
thereby  leaving  the  field  in  a  good  level 
condition.  I  have  seen  many  fields  with¬ 
out  obstruction  left  in  such  a  condition 
after  the  man  said  it  was  done,  and  his 
big  day’s  work  praised,  that  I  would 
rather  have  the  field  before  he  opened 
the  gate  and  drove  that  team  and  plow 
on  the  land.  Of  course  there  are  soils 
where  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  field 
is  plowed  in  lands.  Care  is  taken  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  field  in  lands  so  that  in  each 
succeeding  year  it  will  be  simply  the 
work  of  reversing  the  furrows  of  each 
land,  and  no  large  ditch  is  left  between 
the  lands.  The  pickets  used  for  marking 
out  the  lands  should  have  the  measure 
for  the  width  of  lands,  and  not  a  “pace” 
of  the  plowman,  for  the  six-footer  may 
stride  longer  than  the  “five-footer.”  The 
former  can  do  it  more  easily,  and  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  is  a  little  down  grade.  It 
requires  a  well  experienced  plowman  to 
plow  the  first  three  and  last  three  fur¬ 
rows  so  that  the  binder  and  the  mower 
will  not  be  running  into  the  ground.  I 
think  the  plowman  should  have  a  little 
rule  in  his  pocket  so  as  to  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  depth,  for  the  word  “depth”  is 
differently  understood  by  some.  More 
land  is  plowed  from  three  to  four  inches 
deep  than  five  to  six  inches.  The  aim 
should  be  from  five  to  seven  inches.  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little  each  year  the  latter  will  look 
deep,  but  on  all  but  very  light  sandy 
soils  I  don’t  think  it  is.  Anyway  all 
will  agree  that  the  plow  is  the  great  tool 
of  the  farm  and  so  simple  and  durable 
in  its  construction,  and  yet  its  construc¬ 
tion  has  not  been  an  accident,  but  a 
thought  worked  out  on  scientific  prin- 

ciples.  ANDREW  TUCK, 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VALUE  OF  GOAT’S  MILK. 

Will  you  tell  us  about  goat's  milk?  Is  it 
really  superior  for  feeding  infants  or  in¬ 
valids?  What  about  the  various  “infant’s 
foods”  or  proprietary  mixtures? 

For  several  reasons,  goat’s  milk  ought 
to  be  useful  in  infant  feeding,  and  it 
has  been  proved  so  in  cities  where  it  is 
used.  In  Paris,  for  instance,  the  goats 
are  driven  from  door  to  door  and  milked 
on  the  street,  thus  insuring  a  fresh  milk 
supply.  The  cow’s  milk  of  Paris  is  no¬ 
toriously  bad,  however,  so  that  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  goat’s  milk  may  be  the  reason 
for  its  successful  use  rather  than  its 
difference  in  composition  from  cow’s 
milk.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  composition  is  of  any  very  great 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  in¬ 
fant  feeding.  The  goat,  however,  can  be 
kept  nearer  large  cities,  and  much  less 
ground  is  required  for  it;  the  animal  is 
cleanly,  and  the  milk  can  be  delivered 
fresher.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  that 
a  goat  farm  near  New  York  city  could 
be  made  a  profitable  investment,  al¬ 
though  it  might  not  have  a  large  field 
of  usefulness,  because  we  shall  always 
have  to  depend  upon  cow’s  milk  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  babies  who  require 
the  bottle.  Occasionally,  however,  we 
meet  with  a  very  severe  case  for  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  procure  a  wet  nurse, 
and  which  does  not  do  well  upon  cow’s 
milk.  For  these  cases,  goat’s  milk  might 
prove  useful.  If  I  knew  where  I  could 
obtain  fresh  goat’s  milk,  I  could  use  it 
for  several  cases  at  present,  and  would 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  do  some 
experimental  work  with  it. 

Nowadays,  we  depend  upon  fresh  un¬ 
cooked  cow’s  milk,  sometimes  modified 
by  the  addition  of  water,  barley  water 
or  some  other  cereal,  or  whey.  Propri¬ 
etary  foods  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
First,  those  which  consist  simply  of  some 
cereal  like  barley  or  a  mixture  of  cereals. 
These  are  used  as  milk  diluents;  that 
is,  they  are  mixed  with  fresh  milk  and 
fed  to  the  baby.  These  foods  are  useful 
sometimes,  if  properly  used,  but  they  are 
no  more  useful  than  the  simple  cereal 
gruels,  although  they  are  much  more 
expensive.  The  other  class  of  propri¬ 
etary  foods,  composed  of  milk  which 
has  been  preserved  and  sometimes  the 
constituents  altered,  for  example,  con¬ 
densed  milk,  malted  milk,  and  various 
proprietary  milk  fooc|,s,  are  all  positively 
harmful  if  used  exclusively.  In  the  nro- 
cess  of  manufacture,  the  milk  has  been 
boiled  or  exposed  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  it  is  so  altered  that  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  life-giving  properties  which  an 
infant  should  receive  from  its  food.  The 
result  is  scurvy,  rickets  and  other  con¬ 
stitutional  diseases. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  There  is  no  perfect  sub¬ 
stitute  for  mother’s  milk,  but  the  best 
substitute  that  we  have  at  present  is 
fresh,  unsterilized,  unpasteurized,  cow’s 
milk,  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  of  the  infant.  This  adapta¬ 
tion  of  food  to  baby  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  successful  infant  feed¬ 
ing,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
manufacture  of  proprietary  foods  by 


the  corner  druggist,  nor  by  the,  doctor, 
unless  he  has  had  extensive  experience 
with  babies.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  general  public  has  not  been  educated 
up  to  this  point  as  yet.  The  time  will 
come,  however,  when  the  laity  will  real¬ 
ize,  that  taking  the. baby  from  the  breast 
is  as  important  a  step  as  an  operation 
for  appendicitis,  and  one  which  requires 
quite  as  high  a  degree  of  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

REUEL  A.  BENSON,  M.  D. 


Little  Chicks  In  Greenhouses. — It  is 
not  practical  (page  117,  F.  H.)  to  grow 
chickens  in  a  greenhouse.  The  extreme 
heat  at  noon  when  the  weather  is  clear 
and  the  drop  in  temperature  towards 
night,  makes  too  great  a  variation,  and 
when  the  ventilators  are  open  there  is 
too  much  cold  air  on  the  chicks,  and 
they  feel  it  very  quickly.  Then  they 
keep  the  walks  very  untidy  by  scratch¬ 
ing;  they  are  constantly  under  foot,  as 
they  soon  get  very  tame,  and  in  an  in-  i 
credibly  short  time  they  fly  on  to  the 
benches  and  do  more  mischief  in  five 
minutes  than  one  can  cure  in  months. 
Yv  e  have  tried  the  experiment  thorough¬ 
ly  and  abandoned  it.  f.  c.  c. 

Bridgeton.  Me. 

Enraged  Creditor:  “I’ve  had  enough 
of  mounting  all  these  stairs  every  day 
to  collect  this  bill.”  Debtor:  “Well,  1 
can  tell  you  a  piece  of  news  that  will 
please  you.  After  to-morrow  I’m  going 
to  live  in  the  basement.” — Pele  Mele. 

Gladys  :  “Oh,  mamma  !  Here’s  a  note 
from  that  long-haired  pianist.  Fie  says 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  play 
at  our  reception  to-night.”  Mamma: 
“What’s  the  trouble?”  Gladys:  “Some 
one  stole  his  wig.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Game  Warden  :  “1  his  deer  was  found 
dead  on  your  premises,  and  yet  you  deny 
that  you  killed  it?”  Farmer:  “Waal,  it 
happened  like  this:  My  wife  was  throwin’ 
a  stun  at  the  hens,  an’  some  way  the  deer, 
which  was  feedia’  round  back  o’  the  barn, 
got  hit.” — Boston  Herald. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Single  Bit,  $1.50.  Double  Bit,  $2.00. 

Do  you  know  Ed.  Moot?  He’s  the  Vermonter 
who  used  a  C.  A.  C.  Axe  when  he  cut  up,  split 
and  piled  5 Vi  cords  of  wood  in  ten  hours  and 
twenty-one  minutes.  You’d  call  that  a  pretty 
good  stunt,  wouldn’t  you? 

Lsn’t  that  just  exactly  the  kind  of  an  axe 
that  you  want  ? 

You  know  it  isn’t  what  you  pay  for  an  axe,  it’s 
what  you  get  out  of  It  that  proves  its  value,  anil 
Eil.  Moor  knew  he  could  get  more  out  of  a  C.  A.  C. 
Axe  than  any  other.  That’s  why  ho  used  it. 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him 
to  show  you  the  C.  A.  C.,  and  if  lie 
hasn’t  it  send  us  his  name,  and 
we’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  it  and 
we  will  send  you  “Tho  Story  of 
Ed.  Moot,”  besides. 

T1IE  C.  A.  C.  AXE  CO., 

12  Henri  fit,.  Heston.  M uss. 


Look  for  this 
Trade-Mark 

<S> 


RICKER  HAY  CARRIER 


(l  for 
•oklets 
mill 
tell  U8 

your 

lieeils. 


For  Barn  or  Stack 
With  Fork  or  Sling 

Holds  the  load  at 
any  point,  draws 
easy,  runs  either 
way,  never  binds  on 
track;  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Dozen 
different  styles- all 
the  result  of  40  years’ 
experience. 


The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co. 

250  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


PERFECTION 
SWING  STANCHION 

with  frame  fitted  to  stable,  ami 
with  New  Latch  that  does  not 
wear  the  Plate.  Warranted  the 
Best  on  the  market.  Sold  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  Water  Basins, 
Steel  Stall  and  Manger  Parti¬ 
tions.  Send  for  Booklet. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 
Box  5.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  MILLER’S 


SAVE 

YOUR 


HARNESS 

BY  TH  E  USE  OF 

HARNESS  SOAP 
HARNESS  OIL 
HARNESS  DRESSING 


Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority 
will  recommend  the  old  reliable  Frank  Miller  s. 

11  BLACK  BEAUTY”  FREE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfully  in¬ 
teresting  book,  the  “Uncle  Tom’s  i» ’’  of  the 

horse.  Probably  no  book  has  ever  received  such  uni¬ 
versal  and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the  secular 
and  religious  press. 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper,  and  en¬ 
close  6  cents  in  postage,  to  cover  mailing  expense, 
ami  we’ll  promptly  mail  you  a  copy  of  “BLACK 
BEAUTY,”  200  pa^es,  colored  covers, free  of  charge. 
Don’t  delay.  Supply  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1836 

349-351  West  26th  St.,  New  York  City 


TRANK  MILLER'S 
HARNESS  DRESSING 

f*  twi  hen  to  n»  to 
Ima*  Utx,  moq  U 


Ty*  r'Tf 

»UT  vr  im  C**Z  ««■>»  AMO  —  — IU 

MMuracTuMD  if 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

NEW  TORE.  TJ.O.A. 


1  Want  You  to  Try  My  Horse 
Collars— and  I’ll  Pay  the  Freight 

HERE’S  my  proposition — I  make  the  most  humane,  con¬ 
venient,  economical  Horse  Collar  ever  put  on  the  market. 
It  will  not  only  positively  prevent  sore  shoulders,  galled  I 
necks,  etc.,  but  will  cure  old  sores  and  galls. 

My  collar  is  the  most  economical  collar  you  can  buy.  It  will 
positively  last  a  lifetime — and  it  costs  less  than  other  collars,  hames 
and  pads.  I  want  you  to  try  a  pair  of  my 

Indestructible  able  Horse  Collars 

for  a  full  year— then  decide.  If  they  are  not  the  most  satisfactory  collars  yon  ever  used— if  they  arc  not  all  I 
claim  them  to  be— if  they  are  not  the  best  thing  you  ever  put  on  your  horses— if  they  haven’t  cured  old  sores 
and  galls  and  prevented  new  ones— if  they  do  not  prove  the  most  profitable  investment  in  the  collar  line  you 
ever  made,  send  them  back,  and  I’ll  refund  every  cent  of  your,  money. 

The  Indestructible  Collar  does  away  with  all  the  galling  sweat  pads,  expensive  hames,  straps,  buckles,  etc. 

Let  me  show  you  what  editors,  horse  experts,  government  officials  and  thousands  of  others  say  about  my 
collar.  I’ll  send  you  a  portfolio  of  valuable  pointers  on  getting  the  most  from  your  horses— curing  and  prevent- 
Ing  galls  and  sores— saving  your  horses  pain  and  saving  you  all  kinds  of  trouble  and  expense.  Write  me  a 
postal  by  next  mail.  My  collars  are  sold  direct  where  I  have  no  dealers. 

Fred  Slocum,  General  Manager,  JOHNSTON-SLOCUM  COMPANY,  540  State  Street,  Caro,  Michigan 


N 


Fred  Slocum 
The  Horse-Collar 
Man 

Don’t  bother  yourself, 
waste  money  and  torture 
your  horses  with  old- 
style  leather  collars  and 
hames.  Just  leave  it  to 
me.  Send  me  your  name 
and  address. 

— Fred  Slocum. 
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VALUE  OF  CHEESE  AND  WHEY. 

Will  it  pay  to  make  cheese  at  15  cents 
for  1%  pound?  We  have  a  number  of 
pigs  and  chickens.  Of  what  value  is  milk 
to  chickens?  What  is  the  value  of  whey 
as  a  food  for  pigs?  We  live  too  far  from 
market  to  sell  milk  every  day.  Twenty 
quarts  of  milk  make  about  five  pounds  of 
cheese,  is  one  robbing  the  farm  by  selling 
milk?  w.  G.  b. 

Catawissa,  Pa. 

According  to  your  figures,  you  are 
able  to  make  12^4  pounds  cheese  from 
100  pounds  milk — since  a  quart  of  milk 
weighs  about  two  pounds.  At  10  cents  per 
pound  for  your  cheese  (or  as  you  say  15 
cents  for  lj4  pound)  your  milk  would 
bring  you  $1.25  per  hundred.  Add  to 
this  the  feeding  value  of  whey,  which  is 
when  fed  to  pigs  with  grain  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  pound  grain  to  four 
pounds  whey — about  15  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred,  and  your  milk  totals  $1.40  per  hun¬ 
dred.  This  same  milk  (if  testing  four 
per  cent  or  over)  ought  to  make  five 
pounds  butter  per  hundred.  At  25  cents 
per  pound  this  would  amount  to  $1.25 
per  hundred — the  same  as  if  made  into 
cheese.  The  skim-milk,  however,  is 
wor(fi  (when  fed  with  grain)  something 
like  30  cents  per  hundred,  bringing  the 
total  value  of  100  pounds  milk  when 
made  into  butter  (at  25  cents  per  pound) 
$1.55,  which  is  15  cents  better  than  when 
made  into  cheese.  In  other  words,  but¬ 
ter  at  25  cents  will  pay  you  better  than 
cheese  at  10  cents,  provided  your  milk 
tests  four  per  cent  or  over,  and  less 
labor  and  skill  is  required  than  in  the 
making  of  cheese.  Then  again,  there  is 
only  five  cents  worth  of  plant  food  in 
100  pounds  whey,  whereas  there  is  15 
cents  worth  in  the  same  amount  of  skim- 
milk.  There  is  no  plant  food  in  butter, 
so  when  butter  is  sold  and  the  skim- 
milk  fed  out  at  home  there  is  practically 
no  loss  in  fertility;  that  is,  of  course,  if 
the  manure  is  not  wasted.  In  selling 
cheese,  about  10  cents  worth  of  plant 
food  is  lost  to  the  farm  with  every  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  milk  made  up;  and  if  the 
whole  milk  is  sold,  15  cents’  worth  of 
fertility  goes  with  it. 

The  value  of  skim-rpilk  to  chickens 
would  vary  considerably  under  different 
conditions,  probably  from  20  to  30  cents 
per  hundred  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

c.  s.  M. 


SKIM-MILK  AS  FERTILIZER. 

J.  Y.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. — Can  you  give 
me  the  value  of  skim-milk  as  a  fertilizer 
for  garden  vegetables  and  small  fruits? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  skim-milk  will  con¬ 
tain  12  pounds  of  nitrogen,  about  four 
of  potash  and  four  of  phosphoric  acid. 
A  quart  of  milk  weighs  about  two 
pounds.  A  40-quart  can  of  such  milk 
would  carry  about  eight  ounces  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  2y2  ounces  each  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  If  you  filled  your'  can 
with  water  and  put  into  it  five  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  18  ounces  of  acid 
phosphate  and  a  little  over  three  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  you  would  have  a 
liquid  about  equal  to  the  skim-milk. 
Fresh  liquid  manure  from  cattle  contains 
about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  a 
little  more  potash,  but  practically  no 
phosphoric  acid.  The  skim-milk  would 
give  about  the  same  results  as  liquid  ma¬ 
nure — a  quick  active  growth  of  stem  and 
leaf. 

TREATMENT  OF  APPLE  ORCHARD, 

M.  L.  B.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — What  would  you 
think  of  (he  following  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  fertilizing  for  a  Winter  apple 
orchard  of  200  trees,  about  40  years  old? 
In  what  would  you  suggest  improvement 
of  this  plan?  The  orchard  is  located  on  a 
knoll  of  clay  loam  in  a  cow  pasture,  which 
has  been  unbroken  for  over  25  years.  In 
the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  snows  melt,  give 
it  a  medium  coat  of  manure,  then  run  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  or  a  well-loaded  disk 
harrow  over  the  orchard  lengthwise  and 
across.  Sow  broadcast  about  the  time  the 
buds  burst,  GOO  pounds  basic  slag,  200 
pounds  sulphate  of  potash  and  100  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  and  harrow  in 
with  a  spike  or  spring-tooth  harrow.  Cul¬ 
tivate  lightly  until  August  and  then  sow 
with  Crimson  clover  and  vetch  as  a  cover 
crop. 

Ans. — This  plan  is  excellent.  We 
would  use  the.  disk  in  preference  to  the 


spring-tooth,  and  tear  the  ground  up 
well.  The  mixture  of  chemicals  is  good. 
With  us  vetch  has  proved  an  undesira¬ 
ble  crop.  Crimson  clover  and  Cow- 
horn  turnips  give  us  good  results.  The 
turnips  add  nothing  except  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  soil,  but  they  help  protect  the 
clover  and  give  good  results. 


SULPHUR  ON  POTATOES. 

R.  B.,  Shirley,  Ind. — Explain  how  to  use 
sulphur  on  potatoes  at  planting  to  control 
the  late  blight.  Is  it  more  efficient  than 
spraying  with  Bordeaux? 

Ans. — Sulphur  on  the  seed  pieces  will 
not  prevent  late  blight.  It  will  help  pre¬ 
vent  scab,  which  is  very  different  from 
blight.  The  germs  which  cause  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  float  in  the  air  and  lodge  on 
the  growing  vine.  In  such  case,  you 
can  see  that  sulphur  on  the  seed  piece 
would  not  help.  The  way  to  protect 
potatoes  from  blight  is  to  spray  the  vines 
early  and  keep  at  it  so  they  will  be 
covered.  Bordeaux  Mixture  has  been 
used  for  this,  but  compounds  of  sulphur 
or  sulphur  and  lime  are  now  doing  the 
same  tiling. 

“HEN  AND  CHICKEN”  PINEAPPLE. 

The  oddly-shaped  pineapple  shown  in 
Fig.  144,  which  is  reproduced  from  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  (London)  has  of 
late  become  common  in  native  gardens 
at  low  elevations  in  Ceylon.  Though 
grown  for  its  fruit,  the  latter  can  only 


be  described  as  of  second-rate  quality, 
being  rather  pithy  and  insipid.  The  two 
■striking  peculiarities  of  the  variety  are 
that  the  fruit  does  not  bear  the  usual 
characteristic  crown  of  small  leaves, .but 
a  growth  resembling  a  cock’s  comb  in¬ 
stead,  and  its  habit  of  producing  a  num¬ 
ber  (usually  from  seven  to  ten)  minia¬ 
ture  growths  at  its  base. 


HENS  IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 

I  see  on  page  117,  F.  FI.  asks  “Flas 
anyone  tried  hens  in  a  greenhouse?” 
Yes,  I  have  tried  them  several  times, 
having  had  greenhouses-most  of  my  life. 
First,  I  tried  laying  hens  under  the 
tables  in  center  of  a  wide  house,  enclos¬ 
ing  the  space  with  wire  net,  but  they 
stopped  laying  and  in  less  than  a  month 
I  had  to  remove  them,  as  they  were  get¬ 
ting  sickly.  Another  time  I  tried  young 
chicks  very  early  in  the  season,  but  roup 
and  other  ailments  attacked  them  and  I 
had  to  remove  them  to  a  dry  shed  to 
save  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  ordinary  greenhouse 
where  there  are  growing  plants  is  too 
damp  for  the  health  of  the  fowls.  They 
want  a  drier  house  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  to  do  well,  not  the  close  atmosphere  of 
the  ordinary  greenhouse  where  plants 
or  flowers  are  grown. 

Massachusetts.  o.  l.  hall. 


Sandy  was  having  his  first  taste  of 
life  in  the  African  forests.  Borrowing  a 
gun,  he  set  off  one  day  in  search  of  game. 
A  little  later  his  companion  spied  in  the 
distance  Sandy  running  at  full  speed  for 
home,  with  a  huge  lion  behind  him,  gain¬ 
ing  at  every  step.  “Quick!  quick!  Jock!” 
he  cried,  “open  the  door.  I’m  bringing 
him  home  alive.” — Credit  Lost. 


March  10, 


Put  the  Joke 

OD  HI  I  ITl  If  anyonetells 

B  B  ■■■■■■  yOU  that  disks 
are  necessary  in 
a  modern  cream  separator,  put  the  joke  on 
him.  Ask  him  why  traction  engines  and 
automobiles  need  no  horses.  He’ll  say, 
‘‘Because  they  have  got  power  enough 
without  horses.” 

Then  tell  him  that  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream  Separators  need  no 
disks  because  they  produce  skimming' 
force  enough  without  disks — that  Dairy 
Tubulars  have  no  “fillings,”  yet  produce 
twice  the  skimming  force,  skim  faster, 
skim  several  times  cleaner  and  last  longer 
than  common  machines. 

Full  pan  shows  disks 
from  common  sepa¬ 
rator.  Other  pan 
shows  the 
only  ^ 


piece  ft® 
used  ||§ 
inside 
Sharpies 

Dairy  Tubular  bowls. 

Tubular  sales  easily  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  Tubulars  probably  replace 
more  common  separators  than  any  one  maker 
of  such  machines  sells.  Tubular  factory  is  the 
world’s  biggest  separator  works.  Branch  fac¬ 
tories  in  Canada  and  Germany.  The  World’s 
Best. 

Write 
for 

Catalogue 
No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO„ 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill*  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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HEAVIEST 
.....  FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 


15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 

.160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
— T-r 4.  spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the  w^. 
/  — strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 

_ |  Bull  Proof  Fences.  Get  catalog  f  gpg 

Ibv  and  free  sample  for  test. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Cleveland,  O.  .  ...  ... 


Send  for  Sample  of 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Wo  offer  to  eend,  free  of  charge,  an  nc- 
tunl  sample  of  Page  Woven  W  ire  1  ence, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  big  looms.  Each 
one  is  “a  sermon  in  steel.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  success  of  Page  Fence  which  is  now  on 
its  Quarter  Centenniul  Year,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  makers  have  always  given  full 
measure  of  honest  value.  It  is  the  old  re¬ 
liable  time-tried  wire  fence  that  outlasts 
them  all.  Admitted  to  be  the  strongest 
wire  fence  in  existence.  .  „  , 

Send  today!  See  the  real  Pago  Wire!  Get 
next  to  the  “Pago  Knot!”  Get  the  great 
Quarter  Centennial  Edition  of  the  Page 
Fence  Catalog  and  learn  the  difference 
between  Page  Fence  and  the  ordinary  kinds. 
Find  what  Pago  Fence  means  in  economy. 
(Write  at  once  and  both  the  free  sample  or 
llPage  Fence  and  the  bigCatalog  will  bo  sent 
(promptly.  Address 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

60X257K  Adrian,  Mich.  V, 


When  you  write  advertisers  ment  ion  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 


- - - \ 

Perfect  Tackle  Blocks 

70c  Up 

The  Burr  sell-locking  tackle  block  will 
positively  not  slip  on  wet,  greasy  or 
dry  rope.  Yet  it  has  no  teeth  or  claws 
to  injure  the  rope  as  all  others  do. 
It  has  no  springs  of  any  kind  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  as  adjustable  as  a 
differential  chain  block.  It  will  lock 
positively  at  any  angle — even 
__  up  side  down.  One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  four 
with  this  marvelous  little  farm 
Lasts  a  lifetime  and  pays 
for  itself  on  one  job.  Prices 
only  70c  to  $4.25,  according  to 
capacity  of  600  lbs.  up  to  5,000  lbs. 
(Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  one  practical 
rope  tackle  block  on  the  market. 

Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

136  Viaduct  Cleveland 


—99  9Xoo  °/0  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D.  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


BORES 
LIKE  A 
DRILL 


DUMPS 
LIKE  A 
SHOVEL 


Here’s  a  tool  that  cuts 
quickly  through  the  hardest 
ground,  and  you  can  set  it 
to  bore  nine  sizes  of  holes. 

Standard 
Post-Hole 
AUGER 

— does  better  and  faster  work 
than  any  similar  device,  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  one  if  you  set  posts— 
plant  trees — dig  wells — build 
fences  or  bore  in  the  earth  for 
any  purpose.  Get  Catalog  A 
STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 


I  WAN  Post  Hoieand  Wel1  Au9er| 

■  ®  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  in  two  j 

l  days!  Does  a  whole  day’s  work  in  two  hours !  Digs  3-£t. 

I  post  hole  in  wet  or  dry  hard-pan,  solid  clay^ 

I  gumbo  or  gravel  in  throe  minutes  with 


[little  effort!  Your  money  back  if  not 
I  satisfactory.  Works  on  only  successful 
scientific  principle.  With  cheap  pipe  extension  you  can  1 
dig  *10  to  00  foot  wells  in  a  day.  AsIc  yourdenlcr  or  write  us,  uicntlon- 
l  inghis  name,  and  wo  will  send  FREE,  time,  labor  and  money-saving 
I  book,  “Easy  Dlglng,  eth<«i:;.  a. i. in.su 

I  [12]  Iwau  Bros.,  Dept.  0,  Ssoulli  Bend,  lmi. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 

free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
B0X31 4  Winchester,  Ind, 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


Ward  Ornamental  Fence 

1  Cheaper  ami  far  more  durable  than 

wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ccme- 
hwwmm  teries,  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 
free.  Auk  For  (Special  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO,  Box  443, Decatur  Ind. 

FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

Extra  Heavy  Weight  Farm  Fences.  Built 
lor  service  and  satisfaction.  Quality 
first  consideration.  Best  material  and 
workmanship  makes  our  Woven 
Wire  or  Field  Erected  Fences, 
superior  to  all  others.  Fit  KB  catalog. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  J{  CLEVELAND,  0. 


FENCE 


Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


SHpiSjS 

*=■ 


F  F=  I 


Wamanufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Selldirect 
.hipping  to  users  only ,  at  m  a  n  u  f  act  u  re  rs  ’  prices.  No 
j  agents.  Ou  rcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


NCHOR  FENCE 

All  styles  for  Field 
and  Lawn.  Best 
material  and  con- 
'  struct!  on.  Free 
sample  and  catalogue. 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mfy.  Co.,  Dept.  0,  Cleveland,  0. 


Cents  a  Rod 

For  22-in.  Hog  Fence;  15  8-4c  for  ib^s 
26-inch;  Is  3-4e  for  31-inch;  22c 
for  34-inch;  25c  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1 .55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Townsend 
.  Wire  Stretcher 

Steel  grips  that  never  slip;  stretches 
to  last  post  as  well  as  to  any;  most 
easily  attached  or  detached  of  any 
implement  made.  Buy  it  at  any  hard¬ 
ware  store.  Send  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

,  R. TOWNSEND.  Painted  Post,  N.Y. 


Insure  Against  Intrusion 


Secure  privacy  for  that  most  sacred  spot — the  largo  or  small  cemetery,  the 
community  or  family  burial  plot.  Republic  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates 
will  prevent  trespassing  and  make  the  resting  place  of  your  loved  ones 
proof  against  desecration.  These  fences  will  last  for  many  yearB,  and  are 
therefore  cheaper  than  wooden  fences.  They  are  stock-proof.  Write  for 
special  prices  to  Cemetery  and  Church  Associations,  also  free  catalog  showy 
iug  many  styles  of  fences  and  gates,  cemetery  entrance  arches,  etc. 
Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co.,  &n  Republic  St.,  Korth  Chicago,  Ill. 


L'nx\J. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


THE  FARM  CESSPOOL. 

In  reply  to  D.  W.  P.,  of  Sharon, 
Mass.,  on  page  195,  it  appears  to  be 
another  case  where  a  leak  on  the  farm 
is  encouraged.  This  may  seem  a  strange 
statement  to  many  farmers.  Having 
been  interested  in  the  plumbing  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  city  of  over  100,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  where  the  toilets  and  cesspools 
are  looked  after  as  strictly  as  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  it  seems  to  me  the  farmer 
has  the  best  chance  possible  to  have 
proper  sewerage.  The  practice  is  gain¬ 
ing  of  running  the  sewerage  of  cities 
upon  open  cultivated  fields,  and  often 
changing  the  location  of  outlet.  As  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  the  greatest  de¬ 
stroyers  of  bacteria  of  all  kinds,  this 
system  is  considered  much  safer  than 
running  it  into  rivers.  While  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  authority  on  plumbing,  I 
will  give  my  idea  that  may  be  of  service 
to  some.  Build  a  concrete  cesspool, 
say  4x8  feet,  six  feet  deep,  with  cover 
one  foot  below  surface,  with  a  parti¬ 
tion  across  the  middle  from  top  down 
two  feet,  leaving  the  bottom  part  clear. 
Xow  run  the  sewer  pipe  in  on  one  side 
of  partition  above  water  line  and  outlet 
from  the  other  side  12  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  partition,  and  run  to  open 


A  FARM  CESSPOOL.  Fig.  145. 


field,  which  can  be  cropped  heavily 
every  year.  There  would  probably  be 
no  odor  from  this  sewer,  the  sediment 
entering  the  cesspool  will  float  until  it 
will  sink  below  the  partition,  when  it 
will  not  rise  to  bother  the  outlet.  The 
intake  should  be  placed  so  the  flush 
would  not  dip  under  the  partition. 
When  ready  to  clean  cesspool,  run  dis¬ 
infectants  through,  open  the  top,  and 
remove  the  solid  with  a  lineman’s 
shovel  (such  as  is  used  to  dig  holes  for 
telegraph  poles).  While  this  is  being 
handled  the  burning  of  tar  or  other 
disinfectant  will  relieve  the  odor.  This 
system  if  tight  will  not  infect  any  well 
or  spring.  As  to  D.  W.  P.,  his  cess¬ 
pool  being  clogged,  he  only  needs  to  add 
a  plank  partition  and  outlet. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  nelson  tingley. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  my  father 
built  a  house  in  a  small  New  York 
village,  where  there  was  no  sewer  sys¬ 
tem.  and  he  supposed,  like  many  others, 
that  all  cesspools  were  an  ill-smelling 
nuisance,  and  would  sooner  or  later  be¬ 
come  clogged  and  useless.  The  builder, 
however,  thought  otherwise,  and  put  in 
one  which  has  been  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect  ever  since,  al¬ 
though  connected  with  water  closet, 
bath  tub  and  kitchen  sink.  The  trouble 
with  ordinary  cesspools  is  in  the  shape, 
which  allows  the  settling  away  of  fluids 
over  only  a  very  limited  area.  This 
one  was  made  in  the  following  manner : 
hirst  a  ditch  was  dug  about  35  feet 
long  and  perhaps  3  1-2  feet  deep.  Both 
sides  were  stoned  up  and  the  top  was 
covered  with  lime  stone  slabs.  Sewer 
pipes  entered  one  end  and  a  ventilator 
was  put  in  the  other;  then  all  was 
covered  up  a  foot  or  more  deep,  the 
whole  grassed  over,  and  is  a  part  of 
the  lawn  at  one  side  of  the  house.  The 
soil  is  light  and  with  the  large  surface 
mto  which  liquids  may  soak  the  service 
has  been  perfect,  in  every  way  the  equal 
of  the  most  approved  city  sewer  system. 

Exeter,  N.  H.  n.  h.  s. 


Now,  Willie,”  said  the  teacher,  “if 
fggs  were  60  cents  a  dozen  and  your 
mother  had  20  cents,  how  mauy  eggs 
would  you  have  for  breakfast?”  “No 
eggs,’’  answered  Willie.  “We’d  have 
mush.  — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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Howthe  Development  of  an  Idea  Grew  to  Cover  the  Entire  Country 

The  story  of  KineToniK— how  it  was  prepared— how,  from  a  mere  Idea,  aimed  to  benefit  a 
few  Farmers,  living;  in  three  Counties,  grew  to  be  a  financial  benefit  to  stock  owners  in  28 
States  in  less  than  48  months— an  interesting  story  of  deserving  success.  If  you  own  horses, 
cows,  sheep  or  hogs — 5,  8,  19,  50,  or  100  head  it  will  pay  you  to  read  every  word  now. 


In  The  Beginning 

Draw  a  circle  of  50  miles  around  it — 
with  the  little  town  of  Wellsboro  in  the 
center. 

Picture  a  country,  rich  in  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  farms  and  herds — watched  over 
by  shrewd,  well-informed,  prosperous 
farmers.  Then  you  will  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  community  in  which  KineToniK 
was  first  used, tested, endorsed— and  sold. 

Tired  and  dissatisfied  with  paying 
manufacturers  for  prepared  stock 
“food”  tonics,  not  always  fresh,  seldom 
reliable,  sometimes  adulterated;  out  of 
patience  with  old-fashioned  methods  of 
buying  such  preparations  in  hulk;  ex¬ 
asperated  at  having  them  harden,  sour, 
become  rancid  or  wormy  before  half 
used — disgusted  at  being  obliged  to  pay 
excessive  charges  for  undependable 
freight  deliveries,  in  addition  to  already 
high  prices — 

Some  time  ago  three  men  in  Wells¬ 
boro,  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  de¬ 
termined  to  feed  their  cattle  only  such 
fresh  reliable  “conditioners”  in  the  form 
of  a  Tonic,  as  were  known  to  possess 
merit,  purity  and  beneficial  qualities. 

To  these  three  dairymen  the  Kine- 
ToniK  of  today  owes  its  origin  and 
success. 


First — To  meet  personally  and  learn 
from  every  successful  farmer  in  a  given 
territory  his  'experiences  preparing  and 
feeding  it  to  his  stock  under  all  condi¬ 
tions. 

Second — To  obtain  an  accurate  re¬ 
cord  of  results;  to  learn  whether  it 
could  be  recommended  to  farmers  in 
other  climates;  to  secux-e  the  unbiased 
opinions  of  men  competent  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  compound;  and 

Third — To  determine  whether  a  profit¬ 
able.  country- wide  distribution  could 
be  satisfactorily  attempted. 

That  the  tremendous  expense  of  this 
plan  was  justified  is  now  borne  out  by 
the  unqualified  success  of  KineToniK . 

Benefits  Now  Shared  By  All 

Today  the  experimental  stages  are 
passed.  The  Rural  Home  Wagons  have 
been  withdrawn. 

The  periodical  visits  of  highly  paid, 
expeiuenced  demonstrators  have  ceased. 
KineToniK  is  now  sold  in  evei’y  farming 
community  of  importance  in  28  States — 
not  because  it  is  cheaper — not  alone  for 
what  it  is — but  for  what  it  will  actually 
do. 

Thrifty  farmers  everywhere  using 

KineToniK  as  the  basis  of  their  own 


Because  of  its  marvelous  convenience,  reli¬ 
ability,  keeping  qualities-  I  now  recommend 
it  to  cattle  owners  in  every  farming  center  in 
the  country— to  you. 

Judge  it  by  any  test  you  please.  Try  it  out. 
Compare  it  with  any  patent  Stock  Tonic  Prepa- 
ration  you  are  now  using,  under  any  or  all  con¬ 
ditions.  You  will  find  KineToniK  to  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  money-saver  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
And  when  the  virtue  of  a  stock  tonic  depends 
solely  upon  the  medication  -not  the  filler  or 
food  -you  can  easily  see  that  the  idea  of 
KineToniK  is  tight  that,  the  saving  in  price 
alone  is  great  enough  to  make  its  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  your  stock  a  regular  thing. 

You  Pay  For  Medication  Only 

Instead  of  paying  from  10c  to  15c,  the  pound 
for  such  Stock  Foods  as  are  commonly  sold 
in  bulk— simply  use  KineToniK,  the  medica¬ 
tion  itself,  and  mix  your  stock  food  as  you 
want  and  need  it— not  as  any  one  else,  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  condition  of  your 
stock,  may  dictate. 

KineToniK  is  sold  in  feed,  drug  and  general 
stores,  in  packages— not  in  pails  or  buckets. 
Its  sale  is  never  forced  with  horse  whips,  jack 
knives,  pictures  or  other  “presents”  as  pre¬ 
miums.  Every  5-pound,  moisture-proof  pack¬ 
age  contains  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  per¬ 
fect,  wholly  reliable  ionic— all  of  which  are 
amply  protected  against  climatic  changes  and 
guaranteed  to  keep  any  length  of  time-without 
moulding, caking.or  disintegrating  in  any  way. 

Simply  add  15  pounds  of  any  ground  feed,  2 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  contents  of  one 
package  and  you  will  have  an  honest  and 
reliable  stock  tonic  and  regulator  at  about 
one-third  the  price  usually  demanded  for 
stock  foods  of  the  old-fashioned  sort. 
w  Two  tablespoonfuls  mixed  with  the  regular 


Ingredients  : 

Boneset,  Gentian,  Nux 
Vomica,  Golden  Seal,  Cop¬ 
peras,  Sulphur,  Soda,  Cap¬ 
sicum.  Ginger,  Sassafras, 
Sweetilag,  Juniper  Kerries, 
Salt  I’etre,  Licorice,  Epsom 
Salts,  Aloes  and  Fenugreek. 


KineToniK 


Pure  Drugs  : 

Compounded  scientifically 
from  absolutely  pure,  full 
strength  stock,  designed  to 
aid  digestion,  assist  assimil¬ 
ation  and  quicken  elimina¬ 
tion— to  promote  health, 
iiesh,  strength  and  milk. 


A  Success  In  Three  Counties 

The  idea  of  making-  their  own  Stock 
Tonic  mixtures  in  quantities  suited  to 
the  needs  of  their  own  cattle,  appealed 
to  farmers  adjacent  to  Wellsboro  as  it 
now  will  to  you.  The  idea  had  merit. 

Through  its  economical  advantages — 
their  ability  to  mix  it  themselves,  as 
needed — their  absolute  knowledge  of 
the  character,  quality  and  purity  of 
ingredients  used— the  lasting  benefits 
of  the  Ki.ieToniK  formula  upon  their 
stock — the  idea  continued  to  spread. 

Farmers  in  neighboring  townships, 
attracted  by  the  thrift,  prime  condition 
and  quality  of  milk  from  Tioga  County 
dairy  herds,  after  careful  tests,  system¬ 
atic  feeding  and  analytic  comparisons — 
soon  discovered  the  cause. 

The  formula  used  by  these  men,  the 
ingredients  of  which  until  some  years 
ago  were  sold  in  small  quantities,  in 
time  became  the  property  of  the  Rural 
Home  Chemical  Co.,  of  Wellsboro,  and 
under  the  trade  name  of  Rural  Home 
Stock  Food  Medication,  was  sold  with 
increasing  and  deserved  success  in  Pot¬ 
ter  and  Bradford  Counties  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Steuben  County  in  New  York. 

Distribution  In  Three  States 

To  introduce  and  make  general  the 
use  of  this  same  compound,  the  wagons 
of  the  Rural  Home  Chemical  Company 
became  familiar  sights  in  the  various 
farming  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Ohio.  The  idea  became  a 
tangible,  marketable  reality. 

In  charge  of  experienced  stock  men 
the  work  of  making  known  the  perma¬ 
nent  benefits  of  KineToniK  was  begun 
in  this  way : 


stock  mixtures  find  this  compound  of 
pure  herbs  and  drugs  to  be  all  that  I 
claim — and  that  its  use  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  many  returns. 

They  find  it  economical  and  convenient.  You 
will  find  the  absolute,  scientific  certainty  with 
which  KineToniK,  in  prescribed  quantities, 
betters  the  health  and  condition  of  your 
horses,  cows,  sheep  or  hogs,  a  permanent,  in¬ 
creasingly  profitable  investment  whether  you 
own  9,  29  or  100  head. 

Ingredients  Well-Known 

Besides— when  your  cattle  fodder  is  mixed 
with  KineToniK  you  know  absolutely  what 
you  are  feeding,  which  at  best  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  so-called  “Stock  Tonic”  on  the 
market.  Every  ounce  of  our  compound  is 

fuaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
;aw  to  be  pure,  fresh  and  wholly  beneficial. 
No  mystery — no  intermixture  of  foreign  ele¬ 
ments  no  adulterations— no  filler  to  increase 
the  price  or  cost  of  shipping  is  tolerated. 
KineToniK  is  sold  and  used  for  just  what  it  is 
and  the  more  generally  its  ingredients  are 
known  the  greater  will  be  the  demand,  for 
there  is  no  secret  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
only  such  as  these  with  which  you,  yourself, 
are  familiar: 

Remember 

SSMff  'he  Name 

—Hitter  tonics  for  the  stomach  311(1 

Copperas.  Sulphur 

— tor  the  blood  Package 

Soda- Bicarbonate,  anti-acid 
Oapsic  um 
Ginger 
Sassafras 

Calamus  (Sweetflag) 

—Stimulants  and  Carminatives 
Juniper  Berries,  Saltpetre 
-  For  the  Kidneys 
Licorice,  Epsom  Salts,  Aloes 
—  Laxatives 

Fenugreek,  a  flavoring 

A  Marvelous  Money-Saver 

And  because  the  idea  governing  the  prepar¬ 
ation  and  sale  of  KineToniK  in  every  farming 
center  in  America  is  right— honest,  liberal  and 
fair — because  its  wonderful  success  has  been 
due  to  its  certain  efficiency  in  improving  the 
health  of  cows,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs - 


average  ration  fed  to  any  animal  morning  and 
night  will  keep  it  in  perfect  condition,  aid 
digestion  and  promote  health,  strength  and 
an  increased  flow  of  milk  under  all  conditions 
-  at  an  actual  saving  that  nuy  discriminating 
farmer,  that  you,  yourself,  will  gladly  wel¬ 
come. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Yet— regardless  of  the  marvelous  money¬ 
saving  advantages  this  simple  compound  pre¬ 
sents— I  do  not  ask  you  to  risk  a  single  penny 
to  prove  them  or  its  efficiency. 

Simply  try  KineToniK — at  my  expense. 

Promise  nothing— risk  nothing.  Simply  mix 
the  contents  of  the  5-pound  package  sent  you 
(sold  by  your  dealer  at  §1.00)  with  your  cattle 
food  for  30  days. 

If  at  the  end  of  this  period  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  results,  tell  me  so 
frankly,  arul  no  charge  will  be  made.  Other¬ 
wise  remit  the  price  at  your  convenience. 

This  is  the  fairest  offer  1  know  how  to  make. 
Accept  it.  Tear  olf,  sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
today— now— and  I  will  send  your  package  by 
return  express  all  charges  prepaid. 


*  -jyx  > 
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H.  F.  BUSH,  General  Manager 

Rural  Home  Chemical  Company 

Originators  of  the  “  Stock-Tonic-Without-Filler  ’’  Idea 

101  Courtland  Street  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  POULTRY  NOVICE 

What  month  is  host  for  hatching  It.  I. 
Iteds  and  White  Wyandottes  for  Winter 
layers?  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  novice  who 
has  read  a  lot  of  poultry  books,  takes  a 
well-known  poultry  magazine,  and  reads 
the  poultry  pointers  in  four  farm  papers! 
He  finds  so  many  conflicting  statements 
staring  him  in  the  face  on  the  above,  as 
well  as  every  other  conceivable  topic  relat¬ 
ing  to  poultry,  that  he  has  almost  “lost  bis 
bearings!”  When  poultry  experts  disagree, 
who  shall  decide?  As  .Josh  Billings  said, 
“It’s  better  not  to  know  so  much,  than  to 


ferred  the  property.  This  dam  and  bridge 
are  on  my  neighbor's  property.  He  refuses 
to  place  the  bridge  in  condition  and  also 
refuses  to  allow  me  the  right  of  way  across. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  to  secure 
my  rights?  As  it  is  now  my  south  fields 
are  of  no  use  to  me  as  there  is  no  other¬ 
way  to  get  to  them.  t.  p. 

New  York. 

You  have  a  right  of  way  over  his  land 
and  bridge.  The  burden  of  repairing  these 
falls  to  you  and  you  can  make  reasonable 
repairs  at  any  time.  There  is  no  legal 
obligation  on  your  neighbor  to  keep  up  a 
road  and  bridge  for  you  but  he  must  permit 
you  free  use  of  the  way  for  passage  and 
repairs,  otherwise  bo  subject  to  damages. 
34  N.  Y.  Suppl.  840. 


know  so  many  things  that  ain't  so !” 

West  Carrollton,  O.  F.  s. 

I  sympathize  with  “F.  S.”  very  much, 
and  don't  wonder  that  a  novice  is  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  believe.  Scarcely  a  week 
goes  by  but  some  one  comes  up  with  a 
statement  of  profits  beating  all  former  rec¬ 
ords,  said  profits  being  gained  by  violating 
all  the  usually  accepted  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  poultry  keeping.  Undoubtedly  some 
people  can  do  things  successfully,  that 
would  cause  certain  failure  to  others,  if 
they  tried  to  do  the  same.  Not  every  man 
can  make  .$1,500  in  a  year  from  00  hens 
on  the  rear  end  of  a  city  lot  40  feet  square, 
as  Sir.  Philo  claims  to  have  done.  Not 
even  if  every  motion  he  made  was  an  ex¬ 
act  duplicate  of  Mr.  Philo’s.  And  here 
come  the  Comings — father  and  son — who 
give  the  figures  to  show  a  profit  which 
they  claim  to  have  made  on  1,953  pullets 
in  10  months,  $12,520.81,  a  profit  of  $6.35 
per  hen.  And  they  overcrowd  the  chicks 
in  the  brooders,  and  overcrowd  the  pullets 
in  the  colony  houses,  and  overcrowded  the 
hens  in  the  laying  houses;  175  chicks  to 
each  hover,  350  chicks  later  in  each  nur¬ 
sery  pen  (5%xl2  feet),  400  pullets  in  each 
colony  house  (6x10  feet.  6  2-3  pullets  to 
each  square  foot),  and  at  last  1,500  laying 
pullets  in  a  house  160x16  feet,  giving  1  7-10 
feet  floor  space  per  hen.  And  these  houses 
have  no  yards ;  the  hens  are  kept  in  these 
houses  10  months  without  going  outdoors. 
The  houses  are  built  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  there  are  runways  by  which 
access  to  the  earth  under  the  houses  is 
provided.  Talk  about  “intensive”  poultry 
culture ;  this  is  a  little  the  most  “inten¬ 
sive”  of  any  I  heard  of.  But  the  profit  is 
the  most  extensive;  $6.35  per  hen  lays  away 
over  the  experience  of  most  of  us.  *  Editor 
A.  F.  Hunter,  of  the  Advocate,  shows  a 
profit  of  $3.49%  per  hen  from  20  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  from  eggs  alone,  at  mar¬ 
ket  prices  185  eggs  per  hen  in  a  year. 
And  this  year  he  has  25  White  Wyandottes. 
which  are  beating  the  record  of  the  White 
Rocks.  No  wonder  the  novice  docs  not 
know  what  to  believe,  or  what  to  do.  Eveu 
the  old  experienced  hen  men  are  made  to 
“sit  up  and  take  notice.”  But  1  have  run 
clear  away  from  F.  S.'s  question.  1  should 
say  the  best  month  to  hatch  out  R.  I.  Reds 
or  Wyandottes  for  Winter  layers  is  March. 
Then,  if  they  have  been  grown  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  and  had  no  setbacks,  they 
ought  to  be  nearly  all  laying  in  October  and 
lay  steadily  all  Winter.  First  of  last 
March  I  bought  200  It.  I.  Red  day-old 
chicks,  reserved  48  pullets,  sold  the  rostj 
these  have  been  laying  16  to  24  eggs  a  day 
ever  since  October.  My  Wyandottes  were 
hatched  a  month  later,  and  only  a  few  laid 
before  November,  but  since  they  got  to 
going  have  beaten  the  Reds,  some  breeding 
pens  of  12  giving  10  eggs  in  a  day,  and 
seldom  less  than  six.  geo.  a.  cosguove. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Husband’s  Right  in  Estate. 

My  wife  died  leaving  small  farm — she 
did  not  make  a  will,  and  of  course  I  have 
the  use  of  the  farm.  What  are  my  rights  in 
regard  to  the  timber?  Some  of  her  relatives 
claim  that  my  right  is  very  limited.  How 
much  have  1  a  right  to  cut?  n.  j. 

New  York. 

l'ou  are  entitled  to  the  income  of  the 
farm  but  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  injure 
the  place  so  as  to  affect  the  inheritance. 
You  may  cut  a  reasonable  amount  of  wood 
for  stove  use,  and  you  may  clean  up  land 
for  cultivation  but  you  cannot  sell  the  tim¬ 
ber.  If  your  cutting  will  tend  to  improve 
the  place  you  are  protected,  otherwise  you 
will  be  liable  to  the  heirs  for  waste. 

Wife’s  Interest  in  Estate. 

What  will  the  widow  get,  if  anything, 
where  a  man  died  without  a  will  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  having  borrowed  money  and 
given  notes  and  a  judgment  or  mortgage  to 
the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property. 

Pennsylvania.  it.  d. 

The  widow  is  entitled  to  an  exemption  of 
$300  above  the  debts  of  the  husband  except 
in  the  case  of  a  purchase  money  mortgage 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  wife’s  exemp¬ 
tion.  Next  all  debts  are  to  be  paid  and  out 
of  the  balance  the  widow  will  receive  one- 
lliird  of  the  personalty  absolutely  and  a 
life  interest  in  one-tliird  of  the  real  prop¬ 
erty.  If  the  widow  joined  in  the  making  of 
the  mortgage  that  will  reduce  her  interest 
to  the  extent  of  the  mortgage. 

Dishonest  Postal  Clerk. 

Do  the  postal  authorities  require  their 
clerks,  mail  carriers  and  others  connected 
with  the  Department,  to  pay  their  honest 
debts  or  may  they  be  liable  to  suspension? 

New  York.  H.  J. 

The  United  States  Government  -declines 
to  act  as  a  collection  agency  but  will  not 
keep  a  man  whose  personal  conduct  is  con¬ 
spicuously  base  or  objectionable.  It  is  a 
serious  offence  for  a  carrier  to  contract 
debts  on  his  route.  If  a  complaint  is  made 
to  the  superintendent  of  such  indebtedness, 
the  employee  is  summoned  to  explain  and 
if  it  appears  that  he  neglects  to  pay  his 
bills  tlie  employee  may  be  degraded,  sus¬ 
pended  or  dropped.  We  advise  you  to  write 
the  employee  first  because  he  will  bestir 
himself  rather  than  face  charges. 

Right  of  Way  Across  Farm. 

I  bought  a  farm  last  Spring  and  the  deed 
calls  for  the  right  of  way  over  and  across 
the  dam  to  the  south  fields.  This  agreement 
is  also  in  my  neighbor's  deed,  and  has  been 
handled  down  by  others  who  have  trans- 


Fence  Laws. 

You  say  a  man  must  fence  his  cattle  in, 
but  is  not  obliged  to  fence  his  neighbors 
out.  Do  1  understand  from  that  that  if  my 
neighbor  keeps  cattle  and  I  do  not,  that  he 
cannot  compel  me  to  keep  my  part  of  the 
partition  fence  in  such  repair  as  would  turn 
his  stock  from  my  field,  or  that  if  he  keeps 
stock  he  must  take  care  of  them  and  not 
make  me  build  a  fence  for  his  use  only? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  c. 

The  statutes  provide  that  in  case  of  im¬ 
proved  property  either  abutting  owner  may 
demand  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
proper  division  fence,  the  expense  of  which 
is  to  be  borne  equally.  In  the  event  of  a 
disagreement  the  fence  viewers  (town  audi¬ 
tors)  are  authorized  to  inspect  the  line, 
consult  the  survey,  take  testimony  and  re¬ 
port  an  equitable  adjustment.  This  report 
is  filed  and  becomes  a  lien.  Each  owner  is 
required  to  fence  in  his  own  cattle  and  need 
not  fence  out  his  neighbor's  cattle.  38  1’. 
L.  J.  53. 


Damage  by  Telephone  Company. 

About  four  years  ago  I  wanted  a  tele¬ 
phone  put  in  and  furnished  poles  to  erect 
the  line  which  had  to  pass  my  father’s  farm 
to  get  to  mine  by  the  side  of  the  highway. 
Father  did  not  give  permission  nor  did  they 
ask  any  to  erect  the  lines.  Nothing  was 
even  said  ;  they  just  went  along  and  did  it. 
For  the  last  year  or  two#and  just  recently 
they  have  been  along  and  cut  some  fine 
chestnut  and  maple  and  oak  sprouts  from 
two  inches  to  four  in  diameter,  which 
father  had  left  to  grow  by  the  roadside  for 
timber.  Under  these  circumstances  can  my 
father  get  damage.  What  can  I  do? 

Connecticut.  a'.  L. 

It  may  be  that  the  telephone  company 
has  lawful  permission  to  use  the  highway 
under  certain  conditions,  as  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  enjoy  extensive  rights 
to  th<‘  road,  but  no  person  or  company  can 
cut  the  limbs  or  injure  the  trees  of  another 
without  incurring  liability.  If  they  do  not 
settle  for  the  trespass  you  can  recover  in 
a  suit,  as  the  law  favors  the  protection  of 
trees  on  the  roadway. 


Division  of  Estate. 


A  left  a  will,  giving  all  his  property,  to 
his  wife,  making  her  executrix,  and  naming 
three  of  the  heirs  as  her  advisers,  who 
should  do  everything  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  estate.  Further  on  he  gives  his  wife 
power  to  sell  at  her  pleasure  and  if  any 
residue  remain  after  her  death  divides  it 
amongst  his  children,  naming  the  above  ad¬ 
visers  as  executors.  On  A’s  death  his  wife 
put  will  on  probate  but  took  no  papers 
through  court  as  executrix.  She  soon  sold 
all  her  real  and  nearly  all  personal  property 
to  one  of  the  heirs,  who  was  one  of  the 
named  advisers  and  executors.  In  this  sale 
only  loose  papers  and  purchasing  notes  were 
given.  A’s  wife  died.  What  recourse  have 
the  other  heirs?  Was  A’s  wife  executrix? 
Are  the  other  three  executors?  F.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  appears  that  the  wife  has  proceeded 
carelessly  but  legally,  as  she  has  the  power 
of  sale  and  does  not  have  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  other  heirs  nor  follow  the 
counsel  of  her  associates.  The  parties  buy¬ 
ing  from  her  will  insist  that  she  qualifies 
as  exectrix  in  order  to  keep  the  title  clear. 
Many  parties  new  to  such  business  make 
rash  errors  or  take  suggestions  from  incom¬ 
petent  advisers. 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 

experienceandhonor 


The  FOSS  Engine 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

We  save  you  from 
26  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent,  on  the 
highest  grade  en¬ 
gine  on  the  niar- 
ketby  sellingf  rom 
our  tnctory  direct 
to  the  user;  they 
are  built  for  ser¬ 
vice,  are  easy 
starters,  and  in 
every  respect  a 
high  grade  engine.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

FOSS  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

750  PORTAGE  ST.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  has  taught  me 
what  is  best  in  Gasoline  Engine 
Construction.  The  result  of  that 
knowledge  is 
THE  CALDWELL 
SPECIAL 
I  will  ship  you 
an  engine  and  let  you-" 
set  it  alongside  of  any 
high  priced  engine  on  the 
market  and  if  it  doesn’t  do  as 
good  work  as  any  engine  built 
you  don’t  need  to  keep  it — 
send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

My  engines  are  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  for  five  years,  sent  on 
sixty  days  Ire*  trial  if  you { 
wish.  Write  for  catalog. 
CALDWELL-HALL0WELLMFG.C0. 

5UCommerciarst. 

Waterloo, 

Iowa. 


PRICE 
Cut  to 


Freight  Prepaid 


For  the  Complete  Spreader,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  beat  them  all.  Always  the 
leader,  it  now  jumps  many  more  years 
ahead  of  the  imitations,  with  19  im¬ 
proved  features,  all  found  on  no  other 
spreader,  Yet,  note  the  prices,  de¬ 
livered  to  you,  freight  prepaid:  In 

Michigan,  583.50;  in  Indiana  or  Ohio,  585.00;  in  Illinois,  586.50;  in 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  or  Missouri,  590.00.  Write  for  prices 
for  other  states.  These  prices  equal  or  beat  prices  asked  for  other 
spreaders — yet  others  are  makeshifts  when  compared  with  the 
latest  improved — 

„  -  »  •  30  Days*  Trial 

Detroit- American  -  no  ^oney  ^ 


Complete 

—with  Trucks,  Pole 
and  Hitch,  Traction 
Band  and  every¬ 
thing,  all  for 

$83.50 

Delivered 


Made  in  all  sizes.  More  steel  used  than  in 
any  other  spreader;  cylinder  all  steel;  steel 
rake  and  end  gate;  simplest  feed— six  changes 
made  from  scat;  the  only  direct  chain  drive — 
no  gears;  lightest  in  draft.  Proveit.  Tryonefree. 

Our  Wagon-Box  Spreader,  $42.50 

Delivered  in  Michigan  and  only  a  trifle  more* 


Cash  or  Credit 

in  other  states.  The  limit  of  big  value 
in  a  box  spreader.  Guarantee,  trial, 
credit,  all  go  on  this,  too. 

Fit  EE  BOOKS— The  best  published  on  value  of  man¬ 
ure;  how  to  spread,  etc.,  and  howto  buy  at  the  right 
prices  on  the  right  terms.  Shows  and  prices  the 
original  Tongueless  Disc  and  the  finest  line  of  Culti¬ 
vators,  too.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  1 605  Hastings  St., Detroit, Mich. 


KEEP  SMILING 

“Miss  Dairy  Maid”  smiles  even  more; 
The  neighbors  say:  “It’s  such  a  chore 
To  keep  their  separators  clean.” 

She  says:  “Maybe  it’s  mean 
Of  me  to  laugh;  but  tell  me  why 
They  did  not  buy  the  Butterfly.” 

If  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  you  smile 
with  the  rest  of  the  owners  of  New  But¬ 
terfly  Cream  Separators,  let  us  send  you 
at  once,  free  and  postpaid,  our  1910 
Catalog  of  New  Butterfly  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators  and  a  souvenir  pilot  o  print  of 
“Miss  Dairy  Maid.”  Prices  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you,  $14.85  to 
$40.30.  Six  sizes. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2111  MARSHALL  BLVD.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


-  PRICES 

14! 


Price 


$9.75 


all  com¬ 
plete,  with 
our  improv¬ 
ed  shearing 
head  and  4 
sets  of  cut¬ 
ting  knives, 
is  ONLY  — 


DON’T  SHEAR  SHEEP  WITH  HAND  SHEARS 

It  is  slow— you  don’t  get  all  the  wool— you  cut  the  sheep  — and  you  make  hard 
work  of  it  for  yourself.  ..  ,  .  .  „  . 

Do  your  shear-  CTE“IA#  A  DT  fib  muSt  p,eas8  a?d  s,at,sfX 
ing  with  this  O  I  LWAh  I  XHT  you  or  you  can  return  it  and 

NO.  8  SHEARING  MACHINE  * 

This  is  the  srreat  enclosed  {rear  shearing  machine  you 
hear  so  much  about.  Every  gear  is  file  hard,  is  enclosed, 
protected  and  swims  in  oil,  dcinjr  away  almost  entirely 
■with  friction  and  wear.  This  machine  turns  easy,  shears 
fast  and  gets  all  the  wool.  IT  MEANS  20  CENTS 

worth  more  wool  from  every  sheep. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  this  machine,  or  send  52.00 
and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance.  Write  for  our 
new  1910  book,  “More  and  Better  Wool.”  It  is 
FREE.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 


Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co,  143  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago 


JOHNSTON  m 
HAY  TOOLS  I 

enable  you  to  make  hay  in  a  day— and 
good  hay  at  the  same  time.  i 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  hay  and  that ' 
it  GOOD  HAY. 


I 


MV 


Johnston  Hay  Rake. 

All  steel  construction— strongly  and  rigid-  KV 
ly  constructed— no  complicated  parts  to  ) 
give  trouble.  The  wheels  are  light,  high  \  j 
and  very  6trong ;  the  frame  is  angle  steel  X' 
i  trussed.  The  teeth  are  long,  fiat-pointed, 
oil  tempered  and  interchangeable. 


f. 


Vi 


Johnston  Hay  Tedder 

is  also  of  entire  steel  construction.  This 
is  the  original  “hurry  up”  tool.  Full  roller 
bearing.  Very  rigid.  More  tedders  are 
being  sold  than  almost  any  other  farm  tool 
— and  the  reason  is.  that  they  make  good 


AGIHT3M  200^°  PROFIT 


Agents  Coining  Money 

Thousands  being  sold.-  Great 
big  money  getter  for  agents. 
Handy  Automatic  Hame  Fas¬ 
tener.  No  straps— no  buckles 
—no  chains— no  freezing  of  lin- 
cers  in  cold  weather.  A  square 
leal  offer.  Horsemen  stop— look 
—listen— buy  one— then  a  dozen. 
Agent  writes,  "Hurry  up  my  order 
sold  out  first  day.”  Cary  says,  “Made 
$9.00  yesterday— rush  order.”  This  is 
only  one  of  over  2,000  fast  se.lling  articles  we  furnish 
agents:  Write  today— now— for  our  latest  proposition. 
Headquarters  for  agents.  No  experience  needed.  Just 
write— we  show  how.  We  want  agents— crew  manage  s  — 
men  or  women— all  or  part  time— home  or  traveling— toBhow, 
take  orders  for  our  goods.  Write  today  for  FKEE  SAMPLE. 
You  will  make  more 
moneythan  ever  before. 

Costs  nothing  to  in- 

vestigate— write  at  once  '■ 

— d  rop  everyth  ingel  se — 

act  quick— time  short— let  us  start  you— demand  is  >18 

—be  a  Thomas  Agent  and  get  the  money. 

THOMAS  MFC.  CO.,  665  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


OSGOOD 


Pitless 


Write 
tor 
Catalogue 


SCALE 

Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spend  on  a  public  scale, uu4 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al* 
^  ^  ways.  Priced  witblu 
your  reach;  good  fora  life* 
time.  Oagood  Scale  Co., 
*  Box  i57Blnghamton»  N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
I.aundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 

“  —  l<lers,  Caldrons.etc.  iy  S'  nd 
iarticulars  and  ask  foroircula- J. 


for  particulars  and  ask  for  circula  J. 
D,  R.  SPERRY  &  OQ„  Batavia,  Oh 


1910. 
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Feeding  a  Thin  Heifer. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  bought  a  three-yenr- 
old  Holstein  heifer  which  will  be  fresh  Some 
time  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  March. 
She  was  quite  thin,  and  had  had  no  grain 
all  Winter.  What  kind  of  grain  and  how 
much  would  be  safe  to  feed  this  heifer? 

West  Vienna,  N.  Y.  i.  c.  G. 

This  heifer  needs  good  feeding;  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  a  day  will 
be  safe  enough.  Start  with  a  small 
amount  each  day,  if  she  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  eating  grain,  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  amount.  Ground  oats  and 
peas,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran  and 
cornmeal,  equal  parts,  or  a  combination 
of  these  feeds  will  be  perfectly  safe  and 
will  increase  flesh  and  give  strength. 
An  addition  of  one  pound  per  day  of 
linseed  meal  would  be  an  improvement. 

C.  S.  M. 

Massachusetts  Milk. 

T  have  been  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  T he  R.  N.-Y.,  on  the  “pro¬ 
ducer’s  share.”  We  sell  milk  for  four 
cents  per  quart  <to  the  contractors,  for 
the  Boston  market ;  the  consumer  pays 
nine  cents  per  quart,  at  Boston.  We 
shall  soon  start  a  cooperative  creamery 
at  Milford.  Prospects  for  peaches  were 
never  better  than  now,  buds  practically 
all  alive;  have  only  had  one  day  with 
mercury  12  degrees  below  zero.  There  is 
a  new  awakening  in  fruit  growing  here 
as  was  never  seen  before.  This  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  result  of  the  New  England 
fruit  show  and  the  exhibits  held  by  our 
State.  Horticultural  Society.  Some  large 
orchards  will  be  planted  and  some  are 
going  out  of  the  dairy  business,  so  as 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  fruit  cul¬ 
ture.  This  Winter  has  been  a  record 
breaker  here;  so  far  have  had  67  days 
continuous  sledding,  elmer  b.  parker. 

New  Hampshire. 


Preparation  for  Corn. 

J.  G.  G.,  West  Vienna,  N.  Y. — I  have 
seven  acres  of  sod  land  I  had  plowed  early 
last  Fall.  Part  of  this  is  clay  loam  and 
part  sand  loam.  Ilay  has  been  cut  on  the 
field  for  several  years  without  any  ferti¬ 
lizer.  I  wish  to  plant  corn  and  I  have 
some  hen  manure  which  I  thought  of  using 
in  the  hill.  This  is  rather  level  land,  and 
last  year  there  were  quite  a  few  wild  car¬ 
rots  and  other  weeds  growing  on  it.  Can 
you  offer  me  any  suggestions  how  to  handle 
this  land  to  bring  forth  the  best  results? 
What  kind  of  corn  would  be  best  to  plant? 

Ans. — If  you  have  a  disk  harrow  we 
should  use  it  this  Spring  to  tear  up  that 
sod.  Work  it  several  times  and  then 
smooth  with  an  Acme  or  tooth  harrow. 
We  would  plant  in  hills  and  work  both 
ways.  Our  best  yields  are  obtained  with 
Hint  varieties — the  dents  are  too  uncer¬ 
tain  with  us  for  grain.  The  hen  manure 
is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes  but  would  be 
more  effective  mixed  with  chemicals.  If 
you  can  dry  and  fine  the  manure  mix  600 
pounds  with  300  pounds  acid  phosphate 
and  100  muriate  of  potash.  We  get  best 
results  by  scattering  the  fertilizer  along 
the  rows  after  planting  and  harrowing  or 
cultivating  in. 


after  skin  eruption  has  set  in.  This  cure 
was  discovered  almost  accidentally  by  a 
friend,  and  in  his  case  and  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  my  own  family,  all  subject  to 
Rhus  radicans  poisoning,  this  cheap  and 
harmless  remedy  has  never  failed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  far  more  efficacious  than  sugar 
of  lead  or  alcohol.  Arthur  c.  mack. 


Depluming  Mite  on  Fowls. 

I  have  53  chickens  in  a  flock ;  some  of 
them  are  all  right,  but  on  some  of  them 
the  feathers  a  little  below  the  head  come 
out,  and  some  break  off.  The  birds  eat 
well  and  are  real  lively.  h.  ii.  a. 

Port  Clinton,  O. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  depluming 
mite,  a  microscopic  insect  that  works 
just  under  the  top  skin.  Mix  equal  parts 
kerosene  and  linseed  oil  and  wet  the 
bare  spots.  Kerosene  alone  will  take  the 
skin  off,  but  linseed  oil  is  healing  and 
makes  the  kerosene  less  harsh  in  its 
action.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


The  Doctor’s  Share  of  the  Dollar. 

Some  one  has  said  that  misery  loves  com¬ 
pany,  so  I  can  sympathize  with  our  friend 
on  page  78  who  has  been  duped  by  the 
electricity  cure  for  rheumatism.  Is  there  no 
redress  for  a  swindle  of  this  kind?  The 
reason  I  ask  is  that  I  have  been  a  victim 
of  this  same  profession.  My  wife  was  left 
in  such  condition  that  she  has  furnished 
practice  for  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  best 
doctors  we  could  get.  We  have  been  to  a 
hospital  and  have  had  operations  performed, 
and  at  this  writing  she  is  lying  in  bed. 
We  have  spent  a  thousand  dollars  that  we 
needed,  sacrificed  ourselves,  pleasures  and 
almost  the  necessaries  of  life  with  seeming 
no  results.  If  I  go  to  a  merchant  and  get 
an  article  that  does  not  give  satisfaction, 
he  makes  it  right.  These  doctors  have  given 
medicine  that  never  did  one  bit  of  good,  yet 
they  make  their  charge,  collect  their  bill, 
and  the  victim  (or  patient  if  you  wish)  is 
no  better.  I  feel  as  though  I  am  tied  with 
fetters.  Every  one  of  these  professionals 
is  a  nice  fine,  congenial  gentleman,  yet  they 
will  accept  money  for  something  they  do 
not  give.  If  I  were  to  sell  anyone  of  those 
gentlemen  a  dozen  of  eggs  that  they  could 
not  use,  would  they  not  be  justified  in  de¬ 
manding  their  money  back?  They  know 
that  their  medicines  have  not  done  what  we 
paid  them  for  doing,  yet  if  we  should  go  and 
demand  our  money,  we  would  be  ejected 
from  their  office  and  he  called  a  lunatic. 
But  my  wife  is  sick  and  must  have  relief 
so  I  am  going  for  the  doctor.  s.  a. 


Keeping  Off  Gopheus. — On  page  189  L. 
T.  F.,  of  Wisconsin,  asks  for  information 
as  to  how  to  keep  gophers  from  digging 
up  his  corn  after  planting.  In  Illinois 
my  father  had  a  plan  that  worked  very 
satisfactorily,  and  that  was  to  distribute 
small  ears  of  corn  about  two  or  three  rods 
apart  around  the  outside  of  the  field ;  three 
or  four  nubbins  in  a  place  is  sufficient. 

New  Jersey.  .  j.  e.  h. 

SAd  for  Peach  Trees. — One  swallow  does 
not  make  a  Summer,  and  one  experiment 
will  not  decide  a  problem.  But  I  had  one 
experience  with  a  peach  tree  in  sod.  I  had 
near  my  house  a  piece  of  land  planted  in 
peach  trees.  The  land  was  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  and  planted  in  garden  vegetables. 
Wishing  to  extend  my  lawn  I  took  in  one 
peach  tree  in  the  sod.  The  lawn  was  regu¬ 
larly  mown,  and  the  cut  grass  left  where 
it  fell.  That  peach  tree  was  thrifty  and 
giving  good  crops  long  after  every  one  of 
the  other  trees  in  the  cultivated  ground 
was  done  and  dug  up.  w.  F.  massey. 

Maryland. 
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DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

NOT  THE 

“MAIL  ORDER”  KIND 


The  World's  Standard  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  not  sold  in 
the  “mail  order”  way  and  there¬ 
fore  not  advertised  with  the  big- 
newspaper  space  and  big  “word 
claims”  used  to  sell  low  grade 
separators  in  that  manner. 

Part  of  the  money  spent  in  cost¬ 
ly  advertising  and  catalogues  to 
sell  inferior  separators  in  the 
“mail  order’  ’  way  is  put  into  vast¬ 
ly  better  made  machines  in  the 
case  of  De  Laval  separators,  and 
part  of  it  into  commissions  to  local 
agents  who  look  after  the  setting¬ 
up  of  the  machine  and  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  buyer  in  its 
proper  use,  as  well  as  the  prompt 
supplying  of  any  needed  parts 
for  it  in  the  years  to  come. 

That’s  the  difference  in  the 
method  of  sale  between  the 
De  Laval  and  most  other  makes 
of  cream  separators,  of  which  the 
De  Laval  buyer  gets  the  benefit 
instead  of  the  newspaper  and 
printer. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
to  you,  send  for  a  catalogue  and  his  address. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADI80N  6T. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  3T8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  St  16  PRINCE88  8T. 
WINNIPEG 
1010  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


Da 

Da 


s  and 
saline 
Engine! 


Frost  Proof 
[and  Hopper 
Cooled 


I  Badgers  are  mar- 
I  vela  of  simplicity  r 
I  providing  the  high-  ___ 
cst  efficiency,  greatest  power,  closest  economy  in  | 
fuel  consumption,  easy  starting,  smoothest  run¬ 
ning,  perfectly  balanced, always  dependable.  Made  I 
in  all  types  and  sizes,  also  saw  rigs  and  pumping 
plants.  Write  today  for  interesting  engine  book 
and  extraordinary  Free  Trial  Proposition.  We 
!  let  the  Badger  prove  itself  to  You.  1015  30th  St.  [ 

CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  CO.,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


WANTED— Agents  to  sell  the  Fanners’  Account 
Book:  quick  seller:  big  inducements:  farmers 
want  it;  act  quick.  Address  L.  1..  SYPHEKS, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


5  YEAR  1 
OUARAJrra 


ok  the  ^  THE  WATERLOO  BOY  HAS 
ALL  THE  GOOD  POINTS  THAT 
GO  INTO  ANY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good 
points,  or  there  would  be  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the 
market.  Some  engines  have  more  good 
points  than  others,  that’s  why  some  en¬ 
gines  are  better  than  others. 

WATERLOO  BOY 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any 
gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive, 
patented  features  that  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  durability ;  make  them  marvels 
of  simplicity  and  wonderfully  economical 
engines  tooperate.  That’s  why  wesay  the 
Watorloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine  for  farm 
use.  You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less 
money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines 
containing  half  of  the  good  points  we  build 
into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a 
Waterloo  Boy  to  any  responsible  farmer 
and  let  him  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his 
farm,  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to  do. 
We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  re¬ 
turn  his  money  if  after  a  month’s  use  he 
cannot  pick  out  the  good  points’for  him¬ 
self— if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and 
only  engine  that  will  give  him  complete 
satisfaction.  Better  write  us  today 
for  our  catalog  and  free  trial  offer 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

CAPACITY 181 W.  Third  Ave.,  Waterloo,  lowa.^^"  FREE 

trial 


2) 4  H.P.  300  lbs. 

3) 4  H.P.  "“£■  430  lbs. 
3  H.P.  600  lbs. 


Most 
Compact 
Engines  Made 


Gasoline 

Engines 


EASY  TO  MOVE — but  strong  as 
any  engine  made,  for  every  working 
part  is  large — the  base  only  is  made 
lighter.  Besides,  they 

CAN’T  FREEZE  UP  and  break- 
an  open  cooler  prevents.  This  Mnd 
all  our  claims  are  guaranteed. 

NO  SEPARATE  TANK  in  the 
Novo  to  bother. 

The  improved  gov¬ 
ernor  responds  im¬ 
mediately  to  heavy 
work.  Send  for  the 

Novo  Engine 
Booklet 

(it’s  free)  and  it 
will  explain  fully. 

MilDRETH  MFG.  CO. 

32  Willow  St. 

L.  n:ing 

Mich 


AfIFNTS  100%  profit 

Al  1  A  kJ  Most  wonderful  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  tools  ever 
made.  Monkey-wrench, 
plumbers’  pliers,  with 
13  other  tool,  combined. 
Lightning  seller. 
Sample  free  for  examination. 
F0RSHEE  MFG.  CO.,  B  1340,  Dayton,  0. 


Poison  Ivy. 

Some  one  asks  for  a  remedy  for  poison 
ivy  poisoning.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
annoyed  very  much  with  a  case  of  such 
poisoning,  I  had  been  using  boracic  acid 
for  a  sore  on  my  head,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  good  for  the  ivy 
poisoning,  so  rubbed  the  powder  thor¬ 
oughly  on  the  places  affected,  and  it 
worked  like  a  charm.  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  several  others  since  who 
are  troubled  with  the  ivy  poisoning  and 
it  acted  as  well  with  them  as  with  my¬ 
self.  I  am  sure  it  is  worth  trying.  One 
person  who  had  been  trying  the  usual 
remedies  for  several  days  without  any 
relief  was  cured  with  a  few  applications. 

Kentucky.  newton  frazier. 

In  connection  with  your  recent  article 
on  "  I  he  Pernicious  Poison  Ivy”  a  rem¬ 
edy  which  I  have  found  almost  magical 
m  its  preventive  and  curative  power  is 
oi  dinary  crude  oil,  applied  liberally  either 
directly  after  contact  with  the  ivy,  or 


Destroys  Worms — Aids  Digestion 

It’a  at  marketing  time  that  you  reap  the  full  benefit  of  feeding  Sal-Vet.  It  rida  your  stock  of  worms 
and  all  worm  troubles — prevents  loss  of  lambs  by  parasitio  infection — enables  you  to  raise  healthier  lambs,  finer 
sheep  with  more  wool  and  better  mutton.  Especially  effective  against  stomach  worms  in  Bheep  and  hogs. 

We  Prove  it  Before  You  Pay —  Send  No  Money 

PRICES— 100  lbs.,  $5.00;  200  lbs.,  $9.00;  300  lbs.,  $13.00. 


Sal-Vet  saves  your  shoats  and  enables  you  to  raise  big 
hogs.  It  makes  bigger  steers  and  puts  cows  in  condition  to 
give  more  and  richer  milk.  It  will  keep  the  digestive 
organs  of  all  your  stock  in  perfect  condition,  so  that  what 
they  eat  goes  to  make  profit  for  you. 

Animals  cannot  fatten  and  thrive  when  they  havs 
worms.  These  parasites  eat  the  feed  that  should  go  to 
nourish  the  animal.  Get  rid  of  the  worms— Sal-Vet  kills 
worms.  It  will  put  yarn-  stock  in  prime  condition  and  keep 
them  immune  from  parasitic  infection. 

Sal-Vet  is  a  highly  medicated  salt  that  is  easily  fed— 
the  animals  take  it  so  readily  that  with  it  they  doctor  them¬ 
selves.  Every  cent  you  spend  for  Sal-Vet  will  be  returned 
to  you  ten  fold  by  your  stock. 

Feed  it  to  your  stock  and  get  the  big  profits  your 
hard  work  entitles  you  to. 


From  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

“We  have  obtained  wonderful  success  in  the  use  of  “Sal-  . 

Vet’’  for  destroying  stomach  worms.  Since  we  began  its  /  ‘  ^  , 

use,  our  entire  nock  oi  sheep  have  become  much  healthier  ^ 

(Signed)  T.  K,  ARKELL,  Prof.  Animal  Husbandry. 

■  ■ 

We  will  send  you  enough  Sal-Vet  for  sixty  days  use  ^  .. 


. 


Don’t  pay  us  If  it  falls  to  do  what  we  claim. 

Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  ij  to  us. 

The  S.  Rm  Fell  Company, 
Dept.  R  N  .y  Cleveland,  O. 
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DON’T  TRUST  THE  BULL. 

Fig  38,  page  103,  keeps  bothering  me. 
I  want  to  say  don’t,  don’t,  don’t  let  the 
kids  take  any  liberties  with  the  bull, 
for  you  don’t  know  at  what  minute  his 
temper  may  change.  A  relative  of  mine 
in  this  town,  during  the  past  Summer, 
kept  a  large  Holstein  bull,  which  seemed 
the  gentlest  you  could  wish.  He  allowed 
him  to  run  with  the  cows,  and  sent  his 
young  son  every  day  to  drive  them  from 
pasture,  but  one  morning  in  September 
the  man  himself  went  into  the  night  lot 
to  drive  the  stock  to  the  barn.  The  bull 
turned  on  him,  knocked  him  down  and 
would  have  killed  him  if  the  hired  man 
had  not  been  nearby  to  hear  him  call, 
and  got  there  just  in  time.  As  it  was 
the  man  was  terribly  bruised,  and  the 
bones  in  one  hand  broken  so  that  for 
several  months  the  hand  was  useless  and 
exceeding!)'  painful,  and  now  after  about 
six  months,  he  is  only  partly  recovered. 
The  man  is  a  powerful  fellow,  but  he 
was  helpless  before  the  attack,  and  the 
bull  had  no  horns  either.  I  have  always 
handled  the  big  fellows,  but  am  always 
afraid  of  them  in  a  measure;  never  let 
one  get  behind  me.  G.  M.  hazard. 

Vermont. 

THE  USE  OF  LIME. 

R.  A.  P.,  Candor,  A'.  Y. — Having  pur¬ 
chased  a  quantity  of  burned  limestone, 

I  would  like  all  the  information 
I  can  get  in  regard  to  using  it.  What 
crops  is  it  best  to  use  it  on.  and  what 
is  the  best  time  to  apply?  I  had  intended 
to  use  it  on  ground  plowed  last  Fall,  to  be 
sown  to  oats  and  seeded  to  Timothy  and 
clover  this  Spring.  Would  it  be  as  well  to 
sow  on  furrows  as  soon  as  snow  is  off,  while 
ground  is  frozen?  What  is  the  best  way  to 
slake  it?  Will  it  lose  in  value  if  it  is 
not  applied  to  the  land  as  soon  as  slaked? 

Ans. — For  farm  crops  lime  gives  best 
results  on  clover,  Alfalfa,  small  grains 
and  Timothy.  It  does  not  give  us  equal 
results  on  corn  or  Red-top.  The  best 
time  to  use  it  is  when  seeding  to  grass, 
clover  or  small  grain.  The  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  is  to  broadcast  it  on  the 
furrows  and  harrow  in.  In  this  way  the 
lime  works  down  all  through  the  upper 
soil  where  it  is  needed.  Your  plan  of 
using  it  on  Fall-plowed  land  to  be  har¬ 
rowed  in  is  good.  Lump  lime  can  be 
slaked  under  cover  or  put  in  small  piles 
over  the  field.  In  damp  weather  it 
will  soon  slake  and  fall  into  a  powder. 
In  dry  weather  water  can  be  poured  on 
the  piles.  When  slaked  the  lime  is 
spread  with  a  shovel.  We  should  spread 
as  soon  after  slaking  as  possible. 


CONCRETE  PIPE  AND  DRAINS. 

First  dig  ditch  three  feet  deep  to  get 
below  frost  line ;  give  ditch  gradual 
grade  and  hollow  bottom,  very  round¬ 
ing,  to  save  concrete.  Mix  good,  clean, 
sharp  sand  two  parts  and  any  good 
Portland  cement  one  part.  When  mixed 
place  two  inches  in  center  of  rounded 
bottom  ditch.  Place  on  this  concrete 
rubber  hose  or  length  of  pipe  the  size 
you  wish  opening  or  water  line.  Now 
mix  another  batch  of  concrete  same  as 
before  and  cover  hose  or  pipe,  which¬ 
ever  used,  with  two  inches  concrete. 
When  this  concrete  has  its  initial  set, 
or  say  two  or  three  hours,  depending 
on  weather,  pull  hose  or  pipe  ahead  and 
continue  as  before.  You  will  have  a 
very  cheap  pipe  line  which  will  not 
rust  or  leak,  and  if  you  desire  metal 
connections  at  outlet  you  can  insert 
pipe,  putting  more  concrete  in  than  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  or  if  you  wish  an  open 
waterline,  spread  concrete  in  bottom 
of  gradual  graded  and  rounded  bot¬ 
tom  ditch.  Have  your  tinner  make  you 
tin  or  galvanized  iron,  same  shape  as  an 
eaves  trough ;  lay  this  in  concrete,  fill¬ 
ing  up  on  both  sides  even  with  top 
of  tin.  When  set  a  little  the  trough  may 
be  moved  ahead  and  filled  as  before. 
When  necessary  length  is  attained  and 
icement  hardened  this  ditch  may  be 
covered  with  flat  stone,  tin,  boards  or 
concrete  made  in  squares,  when  it  can 
•be  covered  with  dirt.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  an  open  drain  as  last  men¬ 
tioned,  if  covered  with  some  porous  ma¬ 


terial  and  some  straw  covering  on  this 
after  covering  whole  with  dirt,  would 
take  place  of  tile  drain. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  e.  w.  corey. 

Bromus  Inermis. 

■I.  K.  S.,  Federalshurg,  Md. — What  is 
the  plant  they  call  Bromus  inermis?  Is 
it  a  hard  plant  to  destroy,  or  is  it  destroyed 
by  plowing  under  as  Timothy  or  clover? 
Do  you  think  it  would  do  well  in  Mary¬ 
land? 

Ans. — Bromus  inermis  is  one  of  the 
Brome  grasses  to  which  the  chess  or 
cheat,  which  some  imagine  oats  and 
wheat  change  into,  belongs.  It  is  said  to 
make  a  thick  close  sod  in  the  Northwest, 
but  in  our  experiments  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  was  a  total  failure.  There  are  other 
grasses  that  will  do  better  in  Maryland 
I  am  sure.  In  your  section  Orchard 
grass  and  Tall  Meadow  oat-grass  are 
far  better,  and  better  too  than  Timothy 
if  cut  early.  w.  f.  massey. 

The  Producer’s  Share. 

A.  G.  O.,  Holley,  A’,  y, — Will  a  man  with 
a  large  farm  have  to  stop  raising  wheat, 
oats,  beans,  corn  and  hay  and  begin  truck 
farming  in  order  to  get  more  than  35  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar?  Also,  how  about 
the  fruit  growers?  The  man  who  wrote 
the  article  on  getting  the  consumer’s  dollar 
on  page  191  was  a  truck  man.  We  are 
with  you  on  that  parcels  post  deal  and 
won't  stop  at  six  cents. 

Ans. — Our  object  is  to  give  every  side 
of  this  question  a  fair  hearing.  Some 
truck  growers  and  fruit  men  get  about 
the  entire  dollar,  but  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  farmers  back  from  the  railroads 
to  imitate  their  methods.  When  we  talk 
about  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
we  mean  a  fair  average  of  all  conditions 
and  situations.  There  are  some  localities 
where  the  producer  gets  more  than  this, 
and  others  where  he  gets  less. 

Fertilizer  for  Poor  Soil. 

C.  A.  II.,  Baltimore,  Md. — I  would  like  to 
have  a  formula  for  mixing  a  fertilizer  for 
potatoes.  Land  is  eastern  exposure,  dry, 
loamy  soil,  very  poor;  was  limed  last 
Spring,  25  bushels  stone  lime  per  acre,  and 
covered  with  wood  ashes,  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  ton  per  acre,  planted  in  corn.  Very 
poor  crop ;  may  have  been  partly  due  to 
the  drought.  I  can  get  tankage,  analysis, 
9  1/14  per  cent  ammonia.  24  per  cent  bone 
phosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  50  per  cent 
actual  potash  ;  acid  phosphate,  14  per  cent. 
What  quantity  of  each  would  you  recom¬ 
mend,  and  how  much  per  acre? 

Ans. — The  best  fertilizer  mixture  I 
have  tried  for  early  potatoes  is  a  mixture 
of  900  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  600  pounds  of 
fish  scrap  and  400  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  make  a  ton.  You  can  use  a 
good  article  of  tankage  in  place  of  the 
fish  scrap.  The  Southern  truckers  would 
use  of  this  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  per 
acre.  w,  f.  massey. 

What  is  Basic  Slag? 

C.  D.  IT.,  Lansing,  Mich. — Please  give 
analysis  of  basic  slag,  where  obtained  and 
from  what  source  it  is  derived.  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  find  any  fertilizer  company  out  this 
way  that  handles  it.  A  long  freight  haul 
would  make  the  price  prohibitive.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  using  ground  lime  rock 
with  acid  phosphate  in  a  home-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
potash ? 

Ans. — Basic  slag  is  a  product  of  iron 
smelting.  Many  foreign  ores  contain  con¬ 
siderable  phosphorus.  This  is  objection¬ 
able  in  steel  making.  To  get  rid  of  it 
advantage  is  taken  of  its  strong  affinity 
for  lime.  In  smelting  these  ores  the  “con¬ 
verter”  or  vessel  containing  the  melted 
ore  is  covered  with  a  “basic”  lining  com¬ 
posed  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Lime  is  also 
thrown  into  the  melted  ore.  As  a  result 
the  phosphorus  conbines  with  the  lime 
and  is  taken  off  and  cooled  inter  a  “slag” 
or  cinder.  This  also  contains  some  iron 
and  sand,  and  when  crushed  fine  makes 
the  basic  slag  . sold  as  a  fertilizer.  There 
is  usually  about  45  per  cent  of  lime  and 
about  18  of  phosphoric  acid.  Most  of  it 
is  imported.  American  ores  do  not  con¬ 
tain  so  much  phosphorus.  The  ground 
lime  rock  will  not  do  any  damage  to  the 
potash  in  your  mixture. 

Boston  Child;  “We  have  a  new  baby 
at  our  house,  Mr.  Parker.”  Mr.  Parker; 
“What  is  its  name,  Emerson?”  Boston 
Child :  “As  yet  it  is  anonymous.” — Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar. 


A  Wagon  For  Particular  Customers. 


Built,  for  those  who  want  a  high  grade  outfit: 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  wagon  shown 
in  illustration  is  convenient,  runs  easy  and  is  built 
on  honor.  It  saves  time  in  delivering  and  cuts  out 
repair  bills.  It  attracts  favorable  attention  to 
your  dairy  and  will  promote  your  business.  When 
lettered  with  your  name  and  dairy,  you  will  have 
a  constant,  aggressive  advertisement  before  any 
prospective  customers.  It  will  pay  you.  Write 
for  circulars,  addressing  Dairy  Department, 

PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.Y. 


Try  “The  Delin” 


We  are  now  selling  all  our  buggies,  runabouts, 
surreys,  wagons,  road  carts,  concords,  phaetons 
and  harness  direct  to  the  user  at  money  saving, 
factory  prices  and  most  liberal  terms  ever 
offered:  30  DAYS  APPROVAL-NO  DEPOSIT- 
NO  CASH  WITH  ORDER— you  pay  for  the  goods 
if  they  are  satisfactory  after  you  thoroughly 
test  them.  You  cannot  get  elsewhere  the  same 
high  class,  stylish  work  at  the  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms  we  offer.  Look  into  our  offers 
before  placing  your  order — it  will  pay  you  big. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  82.  Our  STYLES. 
PRICES  and  TERMS  will  surprise  and  Interest  you. 


THE  DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO. 

(Formerly  The  Buckeye  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.) 

Central  Ave.  end  York  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Only  Harrow  Thai  Will 
Crush, Cuf,  Lift, Turn,  Smooth 
and  Level,  lowest  priced. 

In  ONE  ®  wT  UGHTEST  WEIGHT 

Operation^/AL,  jJUT  "Toe 


ACME 


The  only  harrow  suited 
to  every  farmer's  needs,  every 
kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.  It  is  the 

Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler 

When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
harrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it, 
you  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Notan  Inch  of  soil  escapes  the  sharp  sloping  knives 
and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chop¬ 
ping  the  sod  or  trash  buried  by  the  plow  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  buried,  instead  of  dragging  it  to  suface. 

Sizes  From  3  ft.  to  iVA  ft.  Wide 

The  Acme  is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made.. 
Guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  Made  oi  steel  and  iron.  Ask  your  Dealer— or 
write  to  our  Ceneral  Agents  for  prices  and  New 
Free  Catalog;  also  containing  valuable  articles  by 
experts  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.” 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse  N.  Y- 
and 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Manufactured  by  DUANE  H.NASH  (Incorporated) 

137  Central  Ave.  Millington,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


NEVER-LEAK. 


ROOFING 


Fully  Guaranteed 

IN  the  center  of  every  roll  of 
Congo  Roofing  is  a  Guaran¬ 
tee  Bond. 

It  is  a  real  bond  issued  by  one 
of  the  strongest  Surety  Compan¬ 
ies  in  America.  It  guarantees 
Congo  2  or  3  ply  for  10  years. 

Of  course  such  a  Surety  Bond 
is  as  good  as  gold. 

The  Congo  guarantee  means 
all  it  says.  We  could  not  wrig¬ 
gle  out  of  its  provisions  if  we 
tried.  So  we  must  make  Congo 
Roofing  so  good  that  there  will 
never  he  a  complaint. 

That  is  what  we  do  and  these 
guarantees  hanging  over  our 
heads  are  your  assurance  that 
Congo  is  a  real  10-year  roofing. 

Sample  of  Congo  and  copy  of 
the  Bond  free  on  request. 

United  Roofing  &  ManufacturingCo. 
S32  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


Which  is  the  Better 


3  Years  After  Laying? 

A  composition  of  tar  paper  roofing  which  dries 
out  in  a  few  months,  rots,  und  is  a  constant  fire 
menace— or  a  galvanized,  fire-proof  Edwards  Steel 
bningle  Roof  which  outlasts  composition  rooting 
six  times  and  wood  shingles  four  times. 

Yet  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  cost  half  Gs  much 
as  best  cut  wood  shingles  and  about  the  same  as 
high-grade  3-ply  prepared  roofing. 

Edwards  “RE0"Steel  Shingles 

Easy  to  Put  On— Cheapest  Fire  Insurance 

Oome  in  stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel, 

6  to  10  feet  long,  covering  width  24  inches,  either 
galvanized  or  painted.  Can  be  laid  with  hammer 
and  nails.  No  soldering— no  tarring— no  trouble. 

$10,000  Guarantee  Bond  Against  Light¬ 
ning.  We  will  refund  amount  paid  for  our  steel 
shingles  if  your  roof  is  damaged  by  lightning. 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices.  We  are  largest  makers 
of  iron  and  steel  roofing  and  pay  the  freight  on  all 
Steel  Shingles:  Plain,  Corrugated,  V-Crimp  Roof¬ 
ing:  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Send  for  our 
lowest  factory  prices  delivered,  also  for  free 
catalog  No.  257  Write  today. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing:  Co. 

227-257  Lock  Street  [11]  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  _ _ 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Out 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.Co.J 
Elkhart,  •  •  •  •  Indiana^ 


Save 


with  less  effort,  than 
with  any  other.  CLARK’S  is  the  only  Disk  Culti¬ 
vator  that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disk  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre — 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 

Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  “Large  Hay  Crops. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 
839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 

FOR  IOO  0/0  CROPS  oJc,EnaL 

With  this  tool  more  different  kinds  “CUTAWAY, 

of  work  can  he  done. 
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APPLES  IN  GEORGIA. 

On  page  235  there  is  a  note  concerning 
apple  growing  in  northern  Georgia.  Along 
in  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  Jarvis  Van 
Buren  and  his  companion.  Silas  McDowell, 
began  to  collect  and  study  the  fruits  of 
north  Georgia.  They  were  astounded  at  the 
numbers  of  fine  seedlings,  supposedly  of 
Indian  origin,  that  they  found;  though  they 
realized  the  wealth  of  good  land  and  fine 
fruit  within  the  mountains  the  lack  of 
railroads  and  market  facilities  prevented 
the  development  of  the  .section.  During  the 
last  15  years  these  possibilities  have  been 
rediscovered,  so  to  speak,  and  men  of  means 
and  intellect  have  gone  to  work  to  develop 
the  business  of  fruit  growing  in  a  country 
already  too  long  idle.  The  first  investments 
were  in  peaches  at  Cornelia  and  Mount  Airy, 
Habersham  County;  not  over  20  miles  from 
where  your  reader  lives.  These  orchards 
have  proven  highly  successful,  but  some  of 
the  growers  became  impressed  with  the  fine 
old  apple  trees  in  the  region,  and  began  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  this  fruit.  The  progress 
has  been  rapid,  as  the  following  data  will 
show.  An  offer  of  .$350  per  acre  for  a  six- 
year-old  orchard  was  refused  last  week; 
the  person  who  made  the  offer  has  since 
told  me  that  a  bearing  orchard  on  the  rail¬ 
road  or  accessible  to  the  same,  and  in  good 
condition,  is  worth  to  him  $500,  and  that 
he  will  pay  the  same  for  one.  In  1908  12 
acres  of  12-year-old  trees  brought  the  owner 
$6,000  gross ;  it  is  a  pretty  safe  estimate  to 
make  that  the  trees  brought  in  $400  an 
acre  net.  This  orchard  is  not  for  sale. 
Another  report  has  it  that  3 y2  acres  made 
for  the  owner  $2,500  gross ;  this  latter 
statement,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been 
well  substantiated ;  the  first,  though,  I 
know  is  correct.  Four  years  ago  a  place 
of  50  acres  was  offered  for  $5  per  acre ;  it 
sold  about  two  months  ago  for  $20  per 
acre.  This  looks  like  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  land,  but  when  the  average  has  been 
from  $1.50  to  $5  per  acre,  depending  upon 
the  distance  from  the  railroad,  for  many 
years  past,  a  jump  of  300  per  cent  in  four 
years  shows  that  some  force  is  at  work  for 
the  betterment  of  the  country.  It  is  my 
private  opinion  that  in  the  near  future 
suitable  fruit  lands  are  going  to  be  out  of 
all  hearing. 

As  your  reader  wants  to  know  about  buy¬ 
ing  orchards  already  set  in  north  Georgia, 

I  would  caution  him  to  investigate  all 
things  well.  There  are  some  plantings  that 
have  been  made  as  speculations  by  men 
who  did  not  know  the  business,  who 
planted  any  old  thing  just  so  it  was  an 
apple  tree,  and  then  turned  them  over  to 
a  kind  Providence.  The  usual  result  has 
followed.  They  now  want  to  sell.  If  the 
land  is  near  the  railroad  and  the  slopes, 
etc.,  are  good  for  trees,  it  would  pay  to 
buy  and  take  out  the  trees  and  plant  to 
known  varieties ;  should  it  be  too  far  /rom 
market  it  would  be  better  to  purchase  less 
land  closer  in  and  put  out  a  new  orchard. 
Your  fruit  will  not  stand  a  very  long  haul 
over  the  average  mountain  road.  Another 
tiling  to  remember  about  buying  land  for 
trees;  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  are 
in  the  mountains,  and  be  governed  accord¬ 
ingly  in  avoiding  pockets  and  valleys.  Al¬ 
most  any  investment  in  the  particular  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  you  are  living  will,  within  a 
few  years,  increase  greatly  in  value ;  for  as 
orchards  increase  the  roads  are  going  to 
improve  and  railroads  are  going  to  be  built; 
there  is  too  much  good  land  in  the  hills 
back  of  you  to  long  remain  buried,  for  the 
possibilities  of  north  Georgia  are  being 
rapidly  learned,  and  an  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  will  ere  long  demand  the  use  of  the  soil. 

A  map  of  Georgia  showing  the  four  hor¬ 
ticultural  divisions  has  been  made  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Society.  The  mountain 
region  is  the  section  where  the  apple  attains 
its  perfection,  though  this  fruit  is  grown 
successfully  as  far  south  in  the  State  as 
Griffin,  Spalding  County.  This  northern 
section  is  especially  favored  when  it  comes 
to  the  growing  of  apples ;  the  soil  is  rich 
and  almost  virgin,  being  in  many  places  still 
covered  with  natural  growth  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  oaks,  hickories,  tulip  trees  or  pop¬ 
lar,  hemlock  and  the  true  White  pine,  Pinus 
Strobus.  The  elevation  runs  from  1,000  to 
4,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  rainfall 
is  from  00  to  70  inches  per  annum,  being 
well  distributed  throughout  the  seasons. 
Something  over  40  named  varieties  of  apples 
have  originated  in  Georgia,  and  most  of 
them  came  from  the  mountain  section.  At 
the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  I  will  give  you 
the  list :  Capt.  Moses,  Chattahooche,  Cran¬ 
berry,  Dapper,  Demorest.  Ellijay,  Elwell, 
Etowah,  Garfield,  Green  Mountain,  Ilames, 
Ileslen,  Horn,  Jackson’s  Seedling,  Jesse,  Ju¬ 
lian  Summerour,  July  Queen,  Kennedy,  Lan¬ 
drum,  Lorick,  Mack,  Mrs.  Bryan,  Moon, 
Mountain  Belle,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Nickajack, 
Nix,  Oclesma,  Simmons  Red,  Southern 
Greening,  Summer  Sweet.  Taunton.  Terry, 
Unknown,  Van  Buren,  Waycross,  Yahoola, 
5ates,  5  opp.  Family,  Oconee,  Shockley  and 
fort’s  Prize.  Many  of  these  have  never 
been  widely  disseminated,  but  I  would  like 
to  call  especial  attention  to  the  following: 
family,  Nickajack,  Yates,  Terry,  Shockley 
and  Fort’s  Prize.  Y’our  reader  speaks  of 
the  small  apples  grown  around  his  home ; 


they  are  the  Tates,  Terry  and  Shockley, 
three  small  apples  of  quality  and  great 
money-makers,  or  at  least  so  the  growers 
have  found  them  in  their  native  country. 
The  last  apple  in  the  list.  Fort's  Prize,  is 
something  brand  new.  It  took  second  prize 
at  the  National  Apple  Show  in  Spokane  in 
1908  against  all  apples  shown  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  this  year  the  three 
boxes  sent  out  by  Dr.  Fort  brought  him 
back  a  check  for  $100,  the  first  prize  in  the 
Southern  States  Department.  This  apple 
was  introduced  from  Rabun  County  about 
20  miles  or  so  abqve  where  your  reader 
lives. 

Now,  as  for  the  varieties  that  you  can 
grow  in  north  Georgia  :  We  all  know  that 
each  particular  apple  has  its  peculiarities, 
and  so  you  cannot  grow  them  all,  but  at 
the  Horticultural  Society7  meeting,  held  in 
Cornelia  in  1908,  there  were  exhibited  62 
varieties  of  apples,  all  grown  in  Habersham 
County.  These  fruits  were  examined  by  Col. 
G.  B.  Brackett,  of  the  Pomological  Depart¬ 
ment.  Washington  ;  Mr.  Guy  L.  Stewart,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Pomological  Department,  and 
the  writer.  The  fruit  was  all  well  grown, 
and  the  exhibit  far  larger  than  any  of  the 
committee  had  expected  to  see ;  there  were 
several  now  varieties  and  some  seedlings 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  catalogued  by  the 
Pomological  Society.  The  natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  region,  such  as  rainfall,  eleva¬ 
tion,  good  soil  and  nearness  to  market,  as 
compared  with  the  West,  will  eventually 
turn  it  into  an  apple-growing  section.  While 
it  might  not  now  be  noted  for  its  apple 
production  the  hustling  young  man,  or  old 
one  for  that  matter,  who  wants  to  put  out 
an  orchard  can  hardly  find  a  better  business 
opening;  not  even  in  the  far-famed  western 
sections,  for  there  land  is  out  of  reach, 
while  here  it  can  still  be  bought ;  there  you 
have  to  irrigate,  while  here  the  Lord  does 
it  for  you ;  from  there  you  have  to  ship 
your  fruit  thousands  of  miles,  while  here 
it  is  only  hundreds.  While  you  hear  little 
of  this  section  now,  it  will  not  be  very  far 
in  the  future  before  you  know  more  of  the 
apples  of  north  Georgia. 

T.  H.  M ’HATTON. 

Ga.  Agricultural  College. 


FILLING  CAVITIES  IN  APPLE  TREES. 

F.  T.  J West  Barrington,  R.  I. — I  have 
just  finished  taking  the  tops  out  of  my 
apple  trees  to  make  them  more  accessible 
for  thorough  spraying  and  easy  picking.  A 
few  of  the  trees  are  old,  and  have  holes. 
What  is  best  to  fill  these  with?  I  would 
rather  do  it  now,  although  they  are  filled 
more  or  less  with  rotten  and  wet  wood, 
so  perhaps  it  should  be  done  during  a  dry 
time.  If  dry,  how  would  fine  dry  sand  do 
for  the  filling,  covered  in  and  made  tight 
with  cement?  How  would  it  work  to  fill 
these  holes  with  quicklime  and  cement  it 
in?  Would  the  lime  absorb  the  moisture 
and  would  it  be  good  for  the  tree? 

Ans. — The  “tree  doctors”  appear  to 
handle  these  cavities  about  as  a  dentist 
treats  a  diseased  tooth.  The  dead  or 
rotten  wood  is  cut  out  with  a  chisel  and 
the  hole  scraped.  In  some  cases  the  in¬ 
side  is  smeared  with  a  wood  preservative. 
The  cavity  is  filled  with  a  concrete,  about 
three  parts  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and 
this  packed  in  firmly.  The  top  is  smooth¬ 
ed  over  with  cement  so  as  to  shed  water. 
We  doubt  if  the  quicklime  would  answer 
unless  the  decayed  wood  is  cleaned  out 
first. 

“When  I  arose  to  speak,”  related  a 
martyred  statesman,  “some  one  hurled  a 
base,  cowardly  egg  at  me  and  it  struck 
me  in  the  chest.”  “And  what  kind  of  an 
egg  might  that  be  ?”  asked  a  fresh  young 
man.  “A  base,  cowardly  egg,”  explained 
the  statesman,  “is  one  that  hits  you  and 
then  runs.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Chemist:  “What’s  the  matter  with 
you?  You  seem  greatly  excited  and 
nervous.”  Assistant:  “No  wonder.  Mrs. 
Griggsby  wanted  an  ounce  of  boric  acid, 
and  I  gave  her  an  ounce  of  strychnine 
by  mistake !”  Chemist :  “Well,  of  all  the 
careless  idiots,  you  head  the  list! 
Haven’t  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of 
strychnine  ?” — Life. 


New  England  Animal  Fertilizers 

Especially  made  for 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOILS. 

The  West  may  boast  of  its  boundless  prairies  and  deep  soils,  but  our  good 
old  New  England  farms  when  properly  handled  will  produce 

MAXIMUM  CROPS  OF 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

Our  New  England  Fertilizers  were  originated  to  put  back  into  the  soils 
of  New  England  the  ingredients  that  years  of  cultivation  have  removed. 
Not  too  much  of  this  and  too  little  of  that,  but  the  right  balance  of  ammonia, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  proportions  needed. 

Our  chemists  have  studied  New  England  soils  and  crops  and  we  offer  to 
our  progressive  farmers  a  line  of  fertilizers  particularly  adapted  to  their  needs. 
New  England  Animal  Fertilizers  are  complete ,  reliable  and  lasting. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

See  Local  Agents  or  send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list. 


Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

Just  as  strong  and  as  good  as  ever 
and  more  convenient.  Write  us  and 
let  us  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  running  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 

ch  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set¬ 
setting.  Makes  your  wagon  a  real  handy  wagon.  Our 
48  page  book  shows  you  why  no  other  wagon  wheels  in 
the  world  equal  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels. 
Reading  it  will  Save  you  time,  money  and  horse  flesh. 
It’s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box 48,  Quincy,  III. 


EAR  TAGS 

BUTTON  LABELS 


The  Best 
&  Cheapest 


F.S.BURCH 


Last  the 
Longest 


Illustrated  catalog  mailed  FREE  upon  request 
F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  177  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH 

BUTTER  COLOR 

Makes  Prize  -  Winning 
Butter.  Purely  vege¬ 
table  and  guaranteed 
under  all  Pure  Food 
Laws,  State  and  Na¬ 
tional. 

RENNET  TABLETS 
and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS 

for  Cheese-Making  on  the  Farm. 

JUNKET  TABLETS. for  dainty  milk  desserts 
and  ice  cream. 

JUNKET  BRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS. 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  bv 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


[LABEL 


atl  1  ’  ilfii  »,' 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St. .West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


Get 

Our 

Book 

Free 


ROLLER-BEARING' 
LIGHT  DRAFT 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 

The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  work.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.  syrna5use 


Get  My  Big  Split-Hickory  Book,  Sure  This  Year 

T  Me  Pay  the  Postage — Just  Send  Your  Name 


—  Shows  125 


T  START  right  out  to  show  you  saving,  direct  prices, 
x  and  over  125  styles  of  Famous  Split-Hickory  1910  Yehi- 
clcsaml  high-grade  harness,  by  spending  8  cents  postage 
to  mail  you  my  splendid  1910  Big,  Free,  color-iilnstrated 
Book  of  Styles.  Select  what  you  want— choice  of  trim¬ 
mings  and tinish, etc.— made- to-order,  lshippromptly on 

30  Days’  Free  Road  Test 

I  canaffordtodo  this  because  I  know  you'll  be  pleased 
—because  my  vehicles  and  harness  are  made  right— be¬ 
cause  I  save  you  big  money  on  prices  bv  taking  only  one 
small  maker’s  protit—  because  my  immense  production 


and  large  number  of  sales  (over  150.000  buggiea  now)  get 
the  best  grade  of  materials  and  work  l  or 
you  and  save  me  on  costs — you  get  my 

2  Years’  Guarantee  thSlI^ 

exclusive  vehicle  and  harness  factory  in 
the  world.  Write  me  today. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.290,  Columbus,  0. 


H.  C.  PlIELPS 
Manufacturer  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles 


SAVE  *2652  AND  UP  ON  PRICES 


Direct  from 
Factory  to 
Home. 

30  Days’  Free 
Road  Test — 
Two  Years’ 
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Destroying  Aspens. 

■/.  II.  /?.,  North  Carolina. — I  have  a  farm 
with  an  aspen  patch  on  it.  What  will  kill 
these  aspens? 

Ans. — The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
aspen  sprouts  is  not  to  let  them  grow. 
Cut  all  down  at  once  and  burn  the  brush 
on  the  spot.  Grub  out  all  you  can,  and 
then  keep  the  tops  cut  off  continually. 
No  plant  can  long  survive  if  not  allowed 
to  make  green  leaves.  The  best  thing  to 
keep  rid  of  sprouts  of  any  sort  is  the 
mower.  Mow  the  sprouts  off  as  fast  as 
they  show  and  they  will  give  up  and  die. 

Cheap  Milk;  Dear  Grain. 

I  am  struggling  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  produce  cheap  milk  from  dear  feed ;  no 
doubt  a  little  advice  from  you  will  help 
others  in  this  section  besides  ourselves. 
Our  cows  are  grade  llolsteins  in  fair  flesh  ; 
have  plenty  of  good  mixed  hay  (Timothy, 
Red-top  and  clover).  Our  corn  was  late; 
about  one-third  of  the  ears  were  in  roast¬ 
ing  stage,  the  rest  smaller  when  put  in  silo. 
Our  barns  are  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
cows  just  beginning  to  come  in.  What 
would  you  advise  feeding?  The  following 
are  feeds  obtainable  here  at  prices  named  : 
Best  bran,  100  pounds,  .$1.45;  Unicorn 
dairy  feed,  $1.70 ;  oil  meal,  $2 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $1.85 ;  cornmeal,  $1.35.  Would 
Soy  beans  be  likely  to  do  well  here?  If 
so,  what  kind  would  you  advise  trying? 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  F  .j. 

You  are  not  alone  in  trying  to  produce 
cheap  milk  from  dear  feed ;  most  dairy¬ 
men  are  “up  against”  the  same  problem, 
and  your  need  (in  common  with  the  rest 
of  us)  is  to  find  the  cheapest  sources  of 
protein.  According  to  the  prices  you 
give  the  protein  in  bran  will  cost  in 
round  numbers  12  cents  per  pound,  in 
oil  meal  seven  cents,  and  in  cotton-seed 
meal  five  cents.  The  silage  and  hay  are 
relatively  too  rich  in  the  carbohydrates, 
so  quite  a  narrow  (rich  in  protein) 
grain  ration  is  needed.  The  following 
ought  to  be  satisfactory,  and  will  utilize 
the  cheapest  sources  of  protein ;  two 
pounds  bran;  two  pounds  of  oil 
meal ;  two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal ; 
two  pounds  cornmeal.  This,  with 
a  liberal  feed  of  hay  and-  silage,  will  give 
a  ration  with  the  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :5-(-. 
Although  bran  is  a  more  expensive 
source  of  protein  than  either  cotton-seed 
meal  or  oil  meal,  it  is  needed  to  lighten 
up  the  ration,  and  anyhow  seems  to  be 
especially  desirable  for  the  production 
of  milk.  The  oil  meal  is  a  cheap  source 
of  protein,  is  a  fine  conditioner,  and  will 
overcome  any  tendency  to  costiveness 
produced  by  the  cotton-seed  meal,  of 
which  we  would  not  advise  feeding  more 
than  two  pounds  per  day  per  cow.  The 
cornmeal  is  needed  to  widen  the  ration, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  make  it  more 
palatable,  as  all  animals  seem  to  relish 
it.  If  your  cows  are  not  used  to  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  it  would  be  well  to  start  in 
with  only  one  pound  a  day,  until  they 
get  used  to  the  taste  of  it.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes  with  Soy  beans,  I 
believe  they  will  make  a  good  growth  in 
the  North  if  sown  after  danger  of  late 
frosts,  on  good  rich  warm  land,  and 
given  thorough  cultivation.  Better  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  small  piece  the  first  year. 

c.  s.  M. 

State  Pheasants  As  Game  Birds. 

J.  C.  IF.,  New  York. — If  I  hatch  pheas¬ 
ants  from  eggs  furnished  by  the  State,  who 
will  own  the  birds? 

Ans. — As  to  the  ownership  of  pheas¬ 
ants  raised  from  eggs  furnished  from 
the  State  bird  farm;  the  birds  would 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the 
same  as  all  other  wild  game.  The  object 
in  sending  out  pheasant  eggs  is  to  re¬ 
stock  the  game  covers  of  the  State  with 
a  bird  which  is  at  the  same  time  valu¬ 


able  for  food  and  a  friend  to  the  farmer 
in  that  it  destroys  the  insect  pests  which 
damage  his  crops.  The  understanding 
upon  which  the  State  sends  out  these 
eggs  is  that  the  birds  produced  from 
them  will  be  released  upon  ground  which 
is  free  shooting  territory.  It  would  not 
be  a  fair  proposition  for  the  State  to 
furnish  eggs  for  commercial  purposes. 

JOHN  B.  BURNHAM, 

Chief  Game  Protector. 

The  Analysis  of  Soils. 

F.  D.  C.,  New  Hampshire. — Ilcrc  is  a 
question  I  don't  understand.  If  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  can  tell  in  our  fertilizers 
what  are  available  and  not  available,  solu¬ 
ble  and  insoluble,  why  cannot  they  tell  us 
what  is  available  in  our  soils? 

Ans. — They  can  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  is  very  hard  to  get  a  fair  sample  of 
the  soil  from  an  acre.  Down  to  a  foot 
deep  this  acre  of  soil  would  weigh  3,500,- 
000  pounds.  For  testing  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  an  ounce  more  or  less  would  be 
taken.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  se¬ 
lect  such  a  small  amount  that  would 
make  a  fair  sample  of  the  acre?  A  lot 
of  clover  root  in  such  a  sample  might 
give  a  per  cent  of  clover  that  would  not 
be  anything  like  what  the  average  soil 
could  show.  Fertilizers  are  concen¬ 
trated  plant  food,  yet  if  you  could  mix 
Uvo  tons  of  a  high-grade  mixture  even¬ 
ly  all  through  the  soil  of  an  acre  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  most  delicate  chemical 
tests  could  tell  the  difference.  In  the 
average  sandy  soil  there  will  be  in  one 
ton  barely  one  pound  of  nitrogen,  four 
of  potash  and  two  of  phosphoric  acid. 
While  taking  the  total  weight  of  an  acre 
one  foot  deep  this  would  mean  a  large 
total,  a  sample  for  analysis  would  be 
so  small  that  it  would  be  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  what  proportion  of  it  is 
available  for  plants.  Analysis  will  tell 
us  if  a  soil  is  rich  in  lime  or  in  potash, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  muck,  that  it  is 
strong  in  nitrogen,  but  low  in  the  min¬ 
erals.  The  only  sure  test,  however,  is 
to  use  chemicals  alone,  or  in  combination, 
and  see  which  responds. 

Potatoes  Under  Straw. 

C.  It.  Ii.,  Bethel,  Pa.— I  intend  to  plant 
some  extra  early  potatoes,  on  pood  clover 
sod,  loose  gravel  soil,  plow  nine  inches 
deep,  manure  and  fertilize  well,  and  cover 
will)  straw.  Should  I  cover  at  once  after 
planting,  or  wait  till  they  are  coming  up, 
or  is  it  a  no-good  idea? 

Ans. — The  idea  is  all  right  if  carried 
out  properly.  We  have  grown  large 
crops  on  this  “lazy-bed”  plan.  Roll  or 
pack  the  sod  down  flat.  Plant  the  pota¬ 
toes  about  two  inches  deep,  one  foot 
apart  in  the  drill  and  drills  two  feet 
apart.  The  time  for  covering  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  season.  The  object  of  the 
straw  is  to  hold  moisture  and  keep  the 
soil  cool.  If  the  Spring  is  naturally 
cold  and  wet  the  soil  must  dry  out  and 
warm  before  the  potatoes  can  grow  well. 
The  straw  would  prevent  such  drying, 
therefore  in  such  a  season  we  should  not 
put  on  the  straw  until  the  plants  were 
out  of  the  ground.  In  a  dry  Spring  the 
reverse  is  true,  and  we  should  put  on 
the  straw  at  planting  time  to  keep  the 
soil  moist. 

Quack  Grass  to  Smother  Paint-brush. 

M.,  Canton,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  stony  pasture 
that  is  away  from  meadow,  and  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  paint-brush  weed.  How  would 
it  do  to  sow  some  quack-grass  seed? 

Ans. — While  the  quack  grass  is  a  very 
persistent,  strong  grower  under  certain 
conditions,  and  certainly  might  be  worth 
very  much  more  where  it  thrives  than 
paint-brush,  yet  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  inquirer  would  succeed  in 
getting  any  strong  competition  between 
the  quack  grass  and  the  paint-brush. 
Quack  grass  grows  vigorously  only  in 
good,  strong  soils,  whereas  paint-brush 
takes  possession  of  land  that  is  so  poor 
that  almost  nothing  else  will  grow  upon 
it.  I  do  not  believe  the  quack  would 
feeze  the  paint-brush  in  the  least.  The 
fact  is,  in  cases  where  the  land  is  so 
rough  and  poor  that  it  seems  out  of  the 
question  to  break  it  up  and  thoroughly 
subdue  the  paint-brush  to  manure  and 
seed  down  again,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
practicable  way  of  displacing  the  paint¬ 
brush.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  land 
capable  of  being  tilled,  and  worth  til¬ 
lage.  the  paint-brush  does  not  present 
any  great  problem.  j.  l.  stone. 


D0NT  JUDGE  A  MANURE 
SPREADER  BY  LOOKS 


BECAUSE  different  makes  of  spreaders  look  alike — don’t  think 
they  are  alike.  There’s  just  as  much,  or  more,  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  spreaders  of  different  makes  that  look  alike  as  there 
is  between  automobiles  of  different  makes  that  also  look  alike. 

It’s  the  way  the  spreader  is  built  that  counts.  The  way  the 
power  is  generated,  the  materials,  the  design  and  moving  of  the 
apron — the  way  the  power  is  applied — such  things  are  what  you  must 
be  careful  about  in  buying  a  spreader.  The  best  thing  is  to  be  sure 
of  the  makers — that  they  are  absolutely  experienced  and  reliable. 

The  market  has  become  flooded  with  spreaders  of  slip-shod 
quality — slapped  together  in  a  hurry — since  the  demand  has  grown  so 
large,  owing  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  big  money-making  and 
time  and  labor-saving  qualities  of  good  manure  spreaders. 

The  actual  value  in  actual  use  of 

I  H  C  Spreaders 

Cloverleaf  Corn  King  Kemp  20th  Century 

has  been  proved  by  hundreds  of  satisfied  farmers.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  study  and  practical  testing  go  to  make  our  1910  patterns 
the  very  best  to  be  had  anywhere.  You’ll  find  strength  where  it 
ought  to  be.  The  construction  simple,  yet  sturdy,  with  the  right 
power  in  the  right  place.  The  draft  is  light — there’s  little  friction — 
the  axles  and  roller  bearings  are  sand,  dust,  mud  and  water-proof. 

I  H  C  spreaders  are  made  in  all  sizes,  from  30  to  70  bushel  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  there  is  a  style  for  every  section  and  condition.  Choose 
to  suit  your  special  requirements  from  the  only  complete  line.  Large, 
heavy,  rapid  working  spreaders  for  big  operations — spreaders  for 
orchards,  vineyards — in  fact  for  every  purpose. 

See  our  local  agent  now  for  details;  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us  for 
catalogue  and  further  particulars. 


Clover  Leaf  Manure  Spreader  in  Aetna!  Use.  Covers  all  the  Ground— AH 
l-'ood  Washed  Into  Soil  by  First  Shower. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVISTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  CHICAGO  U 

(Incorporated) 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  I.  H.  C.  TKSUE  MARK.  IT  IS  A  SEAL  OF  EXCELLENCE  AND  A  GUARANTEE  OF  QUALITY 


VITRIFIED 


I 


BEST  OHIO  CLAY.  HARD  BURNED.  WILL  LAST  FOR  EVER. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  Tile  write  us. 

THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 
FLATIRON  BUILDING. 

Largest  manufacturers  in  America. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sold 


Our  Tileysi 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 
glazed.  Made  of 
car-load  lots.  Also 


best  Ohio  Olay, 
manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA 


AND  UPWARD 

THISOFFER  ISNOCATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
S15.95.  It  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
hoy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that!  The  howl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  in  anti-fric¬ 
tion  hearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  S15.95  proposition. 


KjSX  AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  quality  is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished,  ltun  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  howl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated.  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion.  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent's, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house's  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer’s)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  on  everv  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boxl075,BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 


- IS  JUST  THE  TIME- 

GET  A  PENCIL  AND  A  POST  CARD 

Don’t  put  off  that  spreader  matter  one  more  day.  Don’t  let  it  lie  over' 

night.  Rouse  out  your  pencil  and  drop  me  a  card  for  my  spreader  catalog:  FREE. 

It’s  full  of  live  facts.  You  can’t  tell  how  good  and  valuable  it  is  until  you  see  it. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  biggest  thing  in  manure  spreader  history.  That  is  the 
Matchless  Galloway  Wagon  Box  and  Complete  Spreaders.  Made  in  enormous 
quantities  in  my  own  factories  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Absolutely  guaranteed,  You  pay  me  for  material  and  labor  at  cost  and  one  small 
factory  profit  based  on  30,000  a  year  capacity.  Nothing  like  it  ever  made  in  Imple¬ 
ment  history. 

NOW-Get  your  name  in.  Ask  for  free  book  and  challenge  proposition. 

"■  THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 


6S7  Galloway 
WATERLOO,  -  ' 


1910. 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Rain  Water  from  Tarred  Roofs. 

Will  rain-water  from  a  tarred  roof  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  growth  of  greenhouse  plants? 

s. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bain-water  from  tar-coated  roofs  is  quite 
likely  to  injure  vegetation,  especially  plants 
as  tender  as  those  grown  in  greenhouses, 
for  some  months  after  the  roof  is  laid.  The 
danger  lessens  with  time.  When  the  water 
is  entirely  free  from  smell  and  color  it  may 
not  do  much  harm.  We  should,  however, 
prefer  water  drained  from  some  other 
surface. 

Mock  Orange  for  Stock  Feed. 

Will  the  mock  orange  prove  hardy  and  is 
it  of  any  value  for  feeding  stock?  l.  u. 

Connecticut. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Osage  or  mock 
orange  has  no  value  as  a  stock  food.  It  is 
grown  extensively  in  the  West  and  certain 
portions  of  the  Southwest  for  a  hedge  plan,;. 
Even  as  a  hedge  plant,  however,  its  uso 
is  being  discontinued  owing  to  its  rapid, 
rank  growth  and  the  amount  of  ground  It 
occupies  and  the  adverft  of  barb  and  other 
wire.  It  also  harbors  the  San  Jos£>  scale. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange, 
has  quite  a  rough  exterior  and  is  inedible. 

Poisoning  Moles. 

There  is  no  very  certain  method  of 
poisoning  moles.  They  feed  almost  entirely 
on  animal  food,  such  as  worms  and  insects, 
and  probably  never  eat  poisoned  grain.  We 
have  always  relied  on  traps  and  find  them 
quite  effective  if  given  sufficient  attention. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  moles  may  be 
successfully  poisoned  by  using  ordinary 
smoked  herring  as  bait.  Soak  the  herring 
to  remove  the  excess  salt  and  take  small 
flakes  of  the  flesh,  into  each  of  which  should 
be  slipped  a  small  crystal  of  pure  sulphate 
of  strychnine,  which  may  be  had  from  the 
druggist.  The  poisoned  bits  of  fish  are 
dropped  here  and  there  in  the  runs,  which 
should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and 
carefully  closed  with  a  clod  or  bit  of  sod. 
While  we  cannot  guarantee  this  method  it 
is.  at  least  worth  trying. 

Problem  of  a  Tamarack  Swamp. 

I  have  a  problem  in  reforestation  which 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  help  me 
solve.  I  own  a  piece  of  swampland,  boggy, 
with  water  always  standing  between  the 
bogs,  which  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  tamarack  trees,  which  were  cut 
off  50  years  ago.  No  tree  of  any  size  was 
left.  A  thick  crop  of  young  trees  of  the 
same  kind  sprung  up  and  they  are  now 
GO  to  70  feet  high.  A  young  cyclone  up¬ 
turned  an  acre  of  them  about  12  years 
ago.  When  the  trees  were  cut  off  the 
roots  fell  back  into  their  beds,  leaving  the 
stumps  the  same  as  they  would  have  been 
if  the  trees  had  been  chopped  down.  A 
few  alder  bushes  have  come  in,  but  nothing 
else  except  coarse  grasses.  We  are  using 
the  timber  from  the  rest  of  the  piece,  as 
it  is  needed  on  the  farm,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  time  it  will  be  of  no  value  unless 
some  kind  of  trees  can  be  grown.  Can 
anyone  tell  what  kind  of  trees  will  grow 
there,  and  how  to  plant  or  sow  the  seed? 
No  fires  have  ever  run  over  it,  so  no 
seeds  have  been  destroyed.  The  trees  now 
standing  usually  bear  a  crop  of  cones.  I 
am  told  that  only  two  crops  of  tamarack 
trees  ever  grow  on  the  same  land.  Does 
any  one  know?  There  is  no  way  to  drain 
the  water  off.  w.  h.  landon. 

Wisconsin. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  submit  this  problem  to 
our  readers.  Can  some  one  with  experi¬ 
ence  tell  what  to  do? 

Sawdust  as  an  Absorbent. 

I  observe  that  questions  are  asked  as  to 
tiie  value  of  sawdust  as  an  absorbent.  Some 
years  since  I  tested  it  thoroughly,  and 
deemed  it  satisfactory  until  I  noticed  that 
on  light  grass  land,  there  appeared  many 
spots  in  which  the  grass  had  dried  out. 
On  searching  for  the  cause  I  found  that 
where  sawdust  manure  had  been  used,  the 
white  grubs  had  multiplied  and  made  nests 
so  that  the  ground  was  honeycombed.  Since 
discontinuing  it  I  have  had  no  further 
trouble  of  this  kind.  1  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  general  statements  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  conditions  should  always  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  caution.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  absorbent  much  better  than  swale  or 
low  marsh  hay  or  salt  meadow  hay  run 
through  a  cutter  to  make  it  fine.  I  know 
it  adds  to  the  daily  labor  to  do  this,  but  it 
is  of  no  use  to  put  anything  into  the 
manure  heap  unless  it  is  in  a  finely  com¬ 
minuted  condition.  Not  only  is  it  a  better 
absorbent,  but  it  is  more  easily  and  evenly 
distributed.  w.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

Bark  Bursting  of  Trees. 

On  page  139  you  have  a  question  from  A. 
B.,  I.igonier,  Ind.,  regarding  cause  of  bark 
bursting  on  fruit  trees.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  cause  may  be  due  to  A.  B.  over-stimulat¬ 
ing  his  fruit  trees  by  high,  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  heavy  manuring  in  October  and 
November ;  causing  excessive,  prolonged 
growth  preceding  the  cold  storm,  leaving 
tree  full  of  sap  instead  of  tho  normal  pre¬ 


paration  for  cold  weather?  I  can  readily 
understand  that  a  tree  full  of  sap,  under 
cold  stress,  should  have  the  water  (sap) 
freeze,  and  in  the  freezing  follow  the  natural 
course  of  expansion  in  freezing  and  in  this 
way  causing  the  bark  and  tree  to  separate 
its  continuity,  instead  of  shrinking  and 
contraction  cause  this  tree  destruction.  I 
have  frequently  seen  my  peach  tree,  in  the 
Spring,  in  a  warm  February  expand  its 
buds  and  fill  its  branches  with  sap,  suffer 
thus,  bark  and  tree  bursting  after  a  severe 
zero  temperature.  I  simply  present  these 
views  as  a  logical  deduction  from  Mr.  Van 
Deman's  observations.  Of  course  I  may  be 
in  error,  but  feel  that  it  may  be  correct  to 
attribute  this  result  to  the  general  law, 
that  water,  in  freezing,  expands  and  if  of 
sufficient  intensity,  will  burst  things.  In 
other  things,  cold  contracts  and  heat  ex¬ 
pands,  but  do  not  think  it  applies  to  any¬ 
thing  but  metals.  b.  n.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

Note  by  Mr.  Van  Deman. — This  may  be 
the  solution  of  the  question,  but  I  have  seen 
trees  burst  their  bark  when  there  was  no 
over-stimulation  or  very  late  growth. 

Philadelphia  Milk  Market. 

The  condition  of  the  Philadelphia  milk 
market  to-day  is  different  from  any  other 
time  in  its  history.  There  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk,  the  major  part  of  which 
is  delivered  to  the  retailer  at  a  price  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  dairyman 
has  so  far  been  unable  to  protect  himself. 
To  understand  the  reason  for  this  surplus 
at  a  time  when  the  elements  of  cost  which 
enter  into  its  production  have  doubled  in 
a  few  years  and  are  still  advancing,  we 
must  look  at  events  as  they  happened  a 
few  years  ago.  Not  long  since  some  of  the 
wisest  dealers,  realizing  the  need  of  a 
supply  of  milk  largely  under  their  own 
control,  went  to  the  outlying  districts  and 
erected  milk  shipping  plants,  where  they 
receive  milk  and  prepare  it  for  shipment. 
The  result  has  been  that  small  dairies,  and 
dairies  not  prepared  or  Inclined  to  ship  to 
city  buyers,  have  here  found  a  convenient 
market,  and,  until  recently,  at  a  price 
which  returned  a  fair  profit,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  market  has  thrown  upon  it  a 
product  which  otherwise  would  never  have 
reached  the  city  in  that  form.  Now  that 
the  dealers  have  accomplished  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  abundant  supply  comes  the 
crash  in  prices,  which  seems  to*  be  arousing 
dairymen  as  they  have  never  been  aroused 
before  in  my  recollection.  The  price  to 
them  has  been  reduced  to  four  cents,  or  an 
average  of  3%  cent&  net  when  freight  is 
paid.  In  other  words,  the  dealer  gets  120 
per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds,  a  percentage 
of  profit  for  delivery  unknown  to  me  in 
any  other  business.  Of  course,  the  rule  of 
supply  and  demand  will  regulate  this  in 
time,  but  the  producers  are  not  willing 
that  this  should  take  place  through  the 
financial  ruin  of  many  of  their  number,  and 
plans  are  on  foot  whereby  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  they  will  come  by  their  own. 
They  are  gathering  in  mass  meetings  in 
all  parts  of  the  district  supplying  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  milk,  and  laying  plans  for 
turning  their  product  into  other  channels 
until  the  price  is  satisfactory.  In  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Milk  Shippers’  Union  they  already 
have  an  organization  to  regulate  their 
movements. 

When  pressed  for  higher  prices,  the  deal¬ 
ers  complain  that  they  are  selling  retail 
at  the  same  price  that  has  prevailed  for 
years  (eight  cents),  whereas  the  cost  of 
delivery,  by  reason  of  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Board  of  Health  and  public  educa¬ 
tion,  has  nearly  doubled.  Granted  that  this 
is  true,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  it,  in  the  judgment  of  the  producer 
the  remedy  lies  in  their  hands.  They  can 
raise  the  retail  price  considerably  above  its 
present  figure,  without  fear  of  proof  that 
they  have  placed  it  proportionately  above 
the  cost  of  other  foods.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  dairyman  to  see  why  they  hesitate  to 
make  this  advance,  unless  it  be  fear  of 
threatened  prosecution  or  boycott.  The 
immediate  effect  of  tho  uprising  among  the 
dairymen  cannot  be  forecast  to  a  certainty, 
but  it  seems  that  ultimately  it  must  give 
them  greater  control  of  the  situation  and 
thus  better  prices.  w.  b.  r. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Tiie  Wachusett  Blackberry. — I  note  on 
page  197  an  inquiry  for  a  thornless  black¬ 
berry,  and  the  reply  of  E.  S.  Black.  My 
experience  with  the  Wachusett  thornless 
blackberry  is  so  different  from  his  that  1 
venture  to  give  it  to  your  readers.  For 
size,  flavor  and  texture,  we  never  grew  any 
that  has  given  such  satisfaction.  The  only 
objection  I  had  to  it  was  its  inclination  to 
rust,  but  for  all  that  I  have  kept  it  in 
fruit  for  15  years,  and,  while  the  patch 
only  got  ordinary  care,  we  always  had  an 
abundance  of  large,  sweet,  meaty  fine 
berries,  and  I  am  sure  that  with  proper 
care  and  treatment  they  would  be  a  profit¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  berry  to  raise,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  this  neighborhood.  I  have  had 
other  kinds  that  are  more  prolific,  but  for 
all  that  we  like  the  Wachusett.  t.  r.  c. 

Groton,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 


arming 

A  John  Deere 


'Book 


^  ——Just  Out 

Farmer  Can 

®  Get  it  Free 


IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
book  called  “  BETTER  FARMING.” 
It  tells  all  about — 


Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat 
Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Boll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Making  Hay 
Fighting  Frost 
Silos 

Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  Plows 


Hired  Help 
Costs  Big  Money 


Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  on.  way  to  make  big  money — use  im¬ 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  you  will  find  steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  years,  put  it  along  side  of  a  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long — and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
You  can  see  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard¬ 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere  — 
the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for 


We  will  send  you  the  80-page,  illus¬ 
trated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY.  MOLINE.  ILL 


KRESO-DIP 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 


COST  OF  ROOFING. 

All  the  Facts  Prove  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Slate  to  be  the  least  Expensive. 

Because  it  is  used  so  generously  on  the 
finest  homes  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
pitched  roofs  of  the  best  buildings,  churches, 
museums,  libraries,  etc.,  everywhere  in 
fact,  where  the  roof  must  fittingly  finish 
with  a  chaste  uniformity  the  construction 
of  the  building  beneath,  Slate  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  expensive  luxury. 
Its  many  excellencies,  its  proof  against  fire, 
its  cleanliness,  its  orderliness,  its  smart, 
high-class  and  prosperous  look,  have  gained 
it  many  an  admirer  who  has,  however, 
never  given  it  consideration  on  his  own 
buildings  because  be  thought  it  too  costly. 

True,  to  put  on  a  roof  of  Sea  Green  and 
Purple  Slate  (the  most  durable  of  all  vari¬ 
eties)  does  cost  a  little  more  than  one  of 
tin,  iron  or  shingles — on  the  average  only 
a  few  cents  a  square  foot  more — but  once 
on  it  begins  instantly  to  cost  less.  For 
while  tin  costs  27  cents,  shingles  35  cents, 
and  iron  57  cents  to  maintain  100  square 
feet  a  year,  the  same  area  of  slate  costs 
3  y2  cents  only — or  less. 

John  Black,  Editor  of  the  Carpenter  and 
Builder,  says:  “The  value  of  a  roofing  is 
determined  by  a  variety  of  considerations, 
among  which  the  most  important  are,  first 
cost,  durability,  appearance,  resistance  of 
fire,  and  expense  of  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pairs.  We  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
nothing  equals  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate. 
Properly  put  on,  it  requires  no  further  at¬ 
tention — it  is  practically  permanent  and 
requires  comparatively  no  repairs.” 

Because  of  this  utter  absence  of  repair 
expense,  a  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate 
roof  becomes  cheaper  even  than  wood  shin¬ 
gles  after  only  six  years.  The  rich  man 
who  covers  his  mansion  with  aristocratic 
slate  is,  therefore,  not  extravagant  nor 
arrogant,  but  sensible.  Slate  costs  him 
less  than  anything  else — eventually :  and 
not  such  a  very  long  “eventually"  either. 
Furthermore,  while  it  is  saving  him  money 
every  year  after  the  first,  it  is  giving  him 
appearance,  safety  from  fire,  freedom  from 
worry  and  annoyance,  and  weather  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  most  perfect  sort,  year  after 
year,  without  fail,  for  nothing  extra. 

So  long  as  the  building  of  which  it  forms 
the  roof,  endures.  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Slate  will  give  perfect  service  as  a  roof. 
The  day  that  building  comes  down,  the 
slate  develops  into  an  investment.  Slate, 
especially  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate, 
being  the  hardest  of  all  rocks,  ages  very, 
very  slowly.  It  neither  rusts,  rots  nor 
wears.  If  dismantled  carefully,  therefore, 
it  will  come  off  the  building  practically 
as  good  as  ever — hence  salable.  Length  of 
service  as  a  roof  destroys  the  market  value 
of  every  other  kind  of  material.  It  affects 
Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  roof  practically 
not  at  all.  For  example,  in  1805  some 
slate  quarried  in  1800  was  used  to  roof 
a  church  near  Delta,  Pa.  In  1893  the 
church  had  to  be  demolished,  becoming 
mere  debris ;  all  except  the  slate,  which 
was  sold  for  use  on  other  buildinijs. 

In  reality  a  good  slate  roof  is  an  asset 
rather  than  an  expense.  It  actually  in¬ 
creases  the  value  of  all  property  on  which 
it  is  used. 


Why  not  Have  a  Roof 
That  Never  Wears  out? 

You  can  be  saved  of  all  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  leaky  roof  forever.  You  cau  have 
a  roof  on  your  home  or  barn  a 

that  will  enhance  its  value — 
reduce  fire  or  spark  risks —  * 

last  as  long  as  the  building  dJ.BJSfSrijpi  I 
stands — never  need  painting 
or  repairs— and  it  will  actually  cost  you  less 
than  any  other  kind  you  can  name. 

In  justice  to  yourself  and  your 
inborn  sense  of  economy — isn’t 
it  worth  your  while  to  specify 
that  such  a  roofing  be  used  on 
your  barn  or  home — now 7 


PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 


USE 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York.  Chicago,  St.  Lonis,  Boston  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  i-ausas  City,  ludiauapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  emphis;  London,  Eng.;  Wont  eal,  Qae.;  Sydney, 
N,S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  absolutely  uniform  in  quality,  is  inexpensive  and 
wears  forever.  By  It,  in  durability,  service 
and  satisfaction,  all  artificial  preparations  are 
fudged — yet  no  manufacturer  has 
yet  perfected  an  imitation  as  good 
ns  the  natural  universally  satisfac¬ 
tory  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  which 
every  contractor,  builder  or  roofer. 
who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  roofing  material  will  recommend  to  you. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  “Roofs’* 


containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  prac¬ 
tical,  timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will 
save  you  money  in  tho  final  selection  of  a 
new  roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 
Simply  sign  and  mail  tho  coupon  below  and 
wo  will  send  your  copy  by  return  mail. 


The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.  | 

(Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out)  J 

1IO Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

•***mm**'Sign  anJ  f%fail  this  Coupon  Today******’ 
The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  £o., 

110  Clark  Street*  Granville*  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  “Roofs”  and  narno  of  tho  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slato  to  this  address: 

Name . . .  . 

Address.,,  .. . . . 

Town . State . 

Style  Roof . . 


Approximate  Size . 

■■■■■■■■■■•iiuaiiMaiHti  mm  ■■  nmmmu 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Knee-sprung  Mare. 

I  have  a  mare  that  is  quite  badly  knee- 
sprung;  has  been  so  for  some  time.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  apply  to  her  legs  and 
how  to  treat  her  ?  R.  R- 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  incurable  when  fully  established. 
Slight  improvement  may  take  place  in  time 
if  you  feed  all  her  food  from  the  iloor 
level  in  a  box  stall,  and  during  Summer 
allow  her  to  graze  grass  daily.  A.  s.  A. 

Mare  in  Poor  Condition. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do  for  a 
mare  12  years  old  that  is  hide-bound. 

'  Indiana.  c.  h.  w. 

Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  vet¬ 
erinary  dentist.  If  she  is  not  in  foal  have 
■he  veterinarian  give  her  an  aloes  physic 
bail,  after  feeding  two  or  three  bran  mashes 
without  hay.  Afterward  give  half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning,  and  if  possible  feed  carrots  in 
addition  to  hay,  oats  and  bran.  If  hair  is 
long  and  coarse,  have  her  clipped  at  once. 

a.  s.  A. 

Hoof  Founder. 

Is  there  any  cure  for  the  hoof  founder 
in  horses?  I  have  one  I  would  like  to  save 
if  possible.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

Clip  the  hair  from  coronets  of  fore  feet 
and  blister  with  cerate  of  eantharides  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  Hub  the 
blister  in  for  10  minutes.  Tie  the  horse 
up  short  so  that  he  cannot  lie  down  or 
bite  the  blistered  part.  Wash  the  blister 
off  in  48  hours  ;  then  apply  lard  daily.  If 
the  soles  are  dropped  the  horse  should  be 
shod  with  bar  shoes  put  on  over  an  oakum 
and  pine  tar  dressing  and  thick  leather 
pads.  In  dropped  sole  the  sole  is  convex 
instead  of  concave  and  is  quite  sensitive 
at  point  of  frog  when  lightly  tapped  with 
a  hammer.  A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion  in  Pigs. 

We  have  eight  last  Fall’s  pigs;  three  of 
them  have  some  disease.  As  soon  as  they 
commence  to  eat  they  will  back  up  from 
the  trough  and  whirl  around  and  around; 
throw  up  their  heads  with  their  mouths 
open.  Soon  they  will  come  back  to  the 
trough  and  eat  all  right.  This  disease  has 
already  killed  one ;  one  more  is  very  bad. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  this  disease  is  and 
what  can  be  done  for  it?  A.  s. 

New  York. 

This  is  due  to  derangement  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  Overfeeding  and  lack  of 
exercise  are  the  probable  causes.  Reduce 
the  feed.  Mix  lime-water  freely  with  the 
slop.  Make  the  pigs  take  lots  of  outdoor 
exercise.  Physic  each  affected  pig  with 
epsom  salts  or  castor  oil.  If  worms  are 
seen  in  the  droppings  treat  for  them  as  so 
often  advised  here.  A.  s.  A. 

Defective  Udder. 

I  have  a  heifer  whose  right  front  teat 
had  no  opening.  When  she  was  fresh, 
about  two  months  ago,  I  burned  an  outlet 
with  a  knitting  needle.  The  milk  comes 
now  in  a  small  stream,  and  this  quarter 
of  the  udder  seems  to  be  drying  up,  though 
it  has  been  milked  clean  each  time.  The 
udder  has  never  been  injured  or  shown 
any  soreness.  The  mother  of  the  heifer 
had  (he  same  quarter  defective,  because  of 
a  side  opening  in  the  teat  torn  on  a  barbed 
wire  fence.  The  opening  healed  and  finally 
closed,  but  the  milk  from  that  quarter  was 
scant  and  sometimes  thick.  Could  this 
have  affected  the  heifer,  and  can  anything 
be  done  for  her?  J.  p.  L. 

Indiana. 

Pry  off  the  milk  secretion  by  rubbing 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  camphorated 
oil  and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves 
twice  daily.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  dam 
could  in  any  way  be  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  her  heifer’s  udder.  Infection  of 
the  udder  was  doubtless  present  in  both 
cases  described.  A.  s.  A. 


Thorough-pin. 

One  of  my  horses  has  recently  developed 
quite  an  enlarged  hock  joint.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  in  the  hollow  just  at  the  crook  of 
the  joint,  both  sides.  I  have  an  idea  that 
it  is  what  is  called  a  thorough-pin,  though 
never  having  seen  one,  I  am  not  quite 
sure.  It  causes  no  lameness.  Will  you 
inform  me  if  it  is  anything  more  serious 
than  a  blemish,  and  if  it  can  be  removed, 
and  how?  g.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

The  condition  certainly  indicates  thor¬ 
ough-pin,  which  is  practically  incurable. 
When  due  to  a  strain  or  sprain,  there  is 
lameness.  Sometimes  the  thorough-pin  is 
associated  with  bog  spavin,  or  with  “filled 
hock.”  For  the  latter  condition  a  thorough 
blistering  with  cerate  of  eantharides  re¬ 
peated  in  a  few  weeks  sometimes  helps ; 
but  usually  the  boggy  condition  proves 
permanent.  In  young  growing  colts  the 
best  treatment  is  to  keep  the  joint  daubed 
with  pine  tar  and  let  the  animal  run  out¬ 
doors.  a.  s.  A. 

A  Case  of  Sweeny. 

I  have  a  Percheron  mare  coming  four 
years  old  in  the  Spring.  I  bought  her  out 
of  the  pasture  last  Fall  and  broke  her  in 
to  driving  and  light  work ;  the  hardest  work 
being  plowing  stubble  ground  a  few  hours 
a  day.  At  the  time  that  I  bought  her  her 
shoulders  were  like  those  of  any  other  horse, 
but  now  there  is  a  hollow  spot  behind  each 
shoulder,  running  parallel  to  the  collar.  The 
hollow  is  nearly  the  length  and  depth  of 
the  fore-arm,  being  deepest  at  the  top.  When 
rubbing  the  fingers  over  the  cords  in  the 
hollows  she  flinches.  When  traveling  or 
pulling  both  shoulders  come  up  square,  but 
she  has  the  appearance  of  placing  the  fore 
feet  far  apart  and  forward  both  when  she 
steps  and  standing  still.  She  seems  to  be 
willing  to  pull,  but  wants  to  stop  often, 
and  when  starting  out  with  a  light  load 
or  when  turning  toward  her  mate  so  that 
she  has  to  hurry  she  seems  to  jerk  the 
right  shoulder  forward  with  a  hitch  and 
toss  of  her  head.  She  does  not  travel 
easily,  although  she  can  make  good  speed 
when  she  wants  to,  but  she  sweats  easily. 
When  I  first  began  to  use  her  she  was  sick 
for  a  week  or  so,  her  kidneys  being  out  of 
order.  I  cured  that  with  nitre  and  copaiba ; 
I  also  gave  stock  food  and  condition  pow¬ 
ders.  What  do  you  think  may  be  the  trouble 
with  her  shoulders?  When  trotting  she 
has  a  more  pronounced  sidewise  movement 
with  her  shoulders  than  other  horses.  This 
horse  also  has  a  spot  about  the  size  of  a 
finc-cent  piece  on  her  right  shoulder  from 
which  the  hair  was  blistered  during  the 
Fall.  By  dusting  with  sulphur  every  time 
I  hitch  her  up  I  keep  it  from  getting  raw 
and  sore,  but  it  does  not  heal  over  per¬ 
manently  enough  to  stand  any  sweating 
from  work  or  driving  without  becoming 
sore  unless  dusted  with  sulphur  to  prevent 
chafing.  What  treatment  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  for  this?  r.  a.  H. 

New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  a  light  case  of  sweeny 
as  the  muscles  appear  sunken  or  wasted. 
She  may  work  better  in  a  breast  collar  or 
a  humane  collar.  If  not,  then  she  will 
have  to  be  rested  and  the  wasted  parts 
blistered  or  rubbed  with  strong  liniment 
once  daily.  Th‘e  little  sore  spot  should  be 
cut  out ;  the  common  wound  then  will  read¬ 
ily  heal.  a.  s.  a. 


A  Heifer’s  Calf. — On  page  183  M.  L.  J., 
Erie  Co.,  Fa.,  asked  about  raising  a  calf 
(I  take  it  first  calf)  from  a  heifer.  I 
should  by  all  means  raise  calf  from  a  good 
thrifty  heifer,  provided  calf  was  thrifty 
and  his  teeth  were  well  formed.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience  grading  up  Holstein  cattle  I  have 
always  raised  heifer  calves  from  a  two- 
year-old  as  quick  as  any  other.  I  will 
give  one  particular  experience.  I  raised  a 
calf  from  a  three-year-old  cow,  and  when 
this  calf  was  two  years  old  I  raised  her 
heifer  calf,  and  at  two  years  this  calf  gave 
as  much  milk  as  either  her  mother  or 
grandmother  ever  did.  c.  s. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


Get  my 
Special 
Preposition 
which  is 
Real  Co¬ 
operation 
Between 
the  Manu¬ 
facturer 
and  the 
Farmer 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 

$25  to  $50 
If  You  Answer  This  Ad  — ■ 

send 
ator.  I 
etter  I 
mice  3 


Cut  or  tear  out  tills  coupon— or  write  a  postal  or  letter— and 
vour  name  to  me  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  cream  separator. 
Keep  826  to  860  casU  in  your  own  pocket .  i n  savings,  and  get  a  better 
separator  than  you  would  pay  others  $85 to 8U0  for— yon  be  the  judge 
and  jury.  I  promptly  quote  you  prices  direct  from  my  factory  to  you 
— also  send  you  my  big,  free  separator  book  and  special  proposition. 


Wm.  Calloway 

President 

Wm.  Calloway 
Company, of  America 


William  Galloway  Company,  of  Ameri93 

663  Gateway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Name. 


ft 


OX 

By  the  Farmers 
and  Dairymen  of 
America 


Town . State. 


N’ 


EVER  BEFORE  in  the  History  of  High-Grade  Separators 
could  you  buy  the  latest  standard,  higliest-grade  machine 
like  the  Galloway  at  such  alow  direct  price  as  I  can  make  to 
you  now — because  I  am  making  so  many  of  them.  Only  533.50  and 
upward,  freight  prepaid  to  you  on  90  Days’  Approval  Test  and  20 
years’  guarantee. 

—Any  capacity,  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour,  according  to 
your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  525.00  to  550.00  on  the  price. 


— The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs 
like  a  55,000  automobile,  and  all  other  modern  machines. 

—The  only  Separator  that  automatically  oils 
itself. 

— The  only  Separator  into  which  you  can 
pour  oil  at  the  top  once  a  month  from  your  oil 
jug  or  can,  and  have  it  oil  itself  without  danger 
of  running  dry,  or  ruining  itself  like  others.  This 
feature  alone  worth  550.00  more  than  separators 
built  the  old  way.  Costnothingextra  on  Galloway.  __ 

—No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  twice  a  day. 

— Dust-proof— Danger-proof — All  gears  enclosed — Sim¬ 
ple  but  standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 

—Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank.  Worth  515.00  more 
on  any  machine.  Costs  nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway 

—Easiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out 
easy  and  can’t  get  back  out  of  place. 

—Easiest  to  run — high  crank — low  tank.  With 
no  high  lifting  and  no  “ba  k-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  finest  qual.ty  cream,  and  all  of  it— no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

—Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  c  >ld. 

— Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substan¬ 
tial  as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 

Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts,  told  in  our  New  Cream 
Separator  Book.  Let  me  write  you  personally  and  send 
you  this  Big,  New  S  parator  Book  of  mine— postpaid — 

Free,  so  that  you  and  your  wife  and  the  boys  and  girls 
can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of  my  separators  under 
my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of 
the  highest-priced  585.00  to  5110.00  separators  sold  by  any¬ 
body  today — makers — catalog  houses — supply  houses — 
dealers— jobbers  or  anybody  else. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  of  America 

Authorized  Capital,  S3,50U,000.00.  663  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


in  a  “Bath  of  Oil” 

Save  $25 
io  $50  on 
Capacities 
From  200 
to  950 
Pounds 
PerHour 


$3*3.50 

and  up 

Freight  Prepaid 


30  Days’ 
Free  Trie: 


90  DAYS’ 
APPROVAL  TEST 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

Will  raise  all  of  the  cream  between  milkings  and  give  you  sweet  skim 
milk.  Makes  dairying  a  pleasure.  Easy  to  clean,  no  crocks  or  pans  to 
handle,  no  skimming  by  hand.  Ice  not  necessary,  cold  well  or  sprln  r 
water  will  do  the  work.  Wo  aro  the  largest  gravity  separator  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world,  making  30  different  styles  and  sizes.  Over  60,000  In 
use.  Special  offer  on  first  machine.  Sent  on  IQ  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL, 
(tjrt  at  AND  UP.  Write  now  for  .Fit EE  CATALOGUE  and  full 
particulars. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  MBIuffton,  O. 


f~*Iip  yftur  Horses 

La  the  •* — 


In  the  springwhen  yourhorses  are 
soft  and  you  put  them  at  the  hard 
spring  work  they  sweat  a  great 
deal.  Theirheavy  winter  coat  holds 
this  sweat  and  it  dries  out  slowly. 
If  left  to  stand  they  take  cold  easily 
and  at  night  they  chill  and  are  liable 
to. all  kinds  of  complaints.  If  you 
clip  them  they  dry  off  fast  and  there 
is  no  question  but  they  stand  much 
less  chance  of  taking  cold  when  dry 
than  if  wet.  You  would  not  like  to 


stand  on  a  raw  spring  day  or  on 
chilly  spring  night  with  a  heavy  wet 
suit  on.  Neither  do  your  horses. 
It  pays  to  clip  them  and  blanket,  if 
necessary  on  cold  nights.  Your 
horses  dry  off  much  faster,  they  feel 
better, rest  better,  get  m  ore  good  out 
of  their  food  and  do  better  work. 
They  are  better  all  around.  Is  it  the 
humane  and  profitable  thing  to  do. 
The  quickest,  least  expensive  and 
most  satisfactory  wayto  clip  is  with 


The  Great  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 


The  price,  alloom 
plete.  ready  for 
work  is  only  .... 


$ 


750 

=  : 


50  This  machine  turns  easy,  clips  fast  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  We 
guarantee  it  for  25  years  because  the  gears  are  all  cut  from  the 
solid  steel  bar.  They  are  made  file  hard.  They  are  enclosed 
r.  .  and  protected  safe  from  dustand  dirtand  they  runin  an  oilbath. 

i*nction  and  wear  are  practically  done  away  with.  Itistheonly  ballbearing  clipping  machine. 
It  has  ofeet  of  high  grade  flexible  shaft  and  the  famous  Stewart  one  nut  tension  clipping  knife. 
This  is  the  noted  knife  tha  t  will  stay  sharp  longer  and  clip  more  horses  than  any  other  clip  • 
ping  knife  ever  made.  Price  of  the  complete  machine  allready  to  useis  only  $7.59.  Get 
onefrom  yourdealeror  send$2and  we  willship  you  a  machine  C.  O.  D  for  the  balance. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.  143  LaSalle  Ave.  Chicago 


ALL  HORSE-COLLAR  TROUBLES  NOW 

PREVENTED  OR  QUICKLY  CURED 

EVERY  horse-owner  who  will  now  consider  the  practical  saving  in  valuable  time  and 
horseflesh  by  using  a  set  of  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars  to  prevent  all  collar 
troubles, will  certainly  buy  a  set  with  his  spring  harness.  Or  get  a  set  to  cure  your 
sore  horses  while  they  work.  Our  success  for  four  years  proves  this.  Investigate, 


Come 
Complete 
With  Short 
Tugs 


Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars 

It’s  a  fact  that  only  one  set  of  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars  on  a  farm 
will  cure  up,  and  keep  cured  of  collar  troubles,  all  your  horses.  Don’t  use  “sweat 
pads’’ — it’s  cruel — especially  in  hot  weather — injures  your  horses:  and,  be¬ 
sides,  the  sweat  pads  cost  you  more  than  most  collars  before  you  get  through.  You 
don’t  need  them  with  these  collars.  Every  set  comes  complete  with  short 
tugs  and  ready  to  use — less  trouble  to  put  on  and  take  off — and  fit  any 
horse  perfectly  all  the  time  by  simple  adjustment.  Built  to  last  for  years 
by  expert  workmen,  and  durable  materials. 


OVER  100,000  IN  USE— Sold  By  Over  5000 
If  your  Dealer  Hasn’t  Got  Them  Yet, 


Leading  Harness  Dealers — or  Direct — 

WRITE  TODAY 


GET  OUR  HORSE-COLLAR 

Book  FREE 

Seud  me  your  Free  Honk,  “Horse  Collar 
Sense,”  and  Testimonials,  Telling  How  1 
Can  Protect  or  Cure  flly  Horses  from  ail 
Collar  Troubles  with  the  Whipple  Humane 
Horse  Collar.  Also  Tell  3Ie  the  Price  of 
One  Set*  Wo  also  make  high  grade  harness. 


Address  Our  Nearest  Factory* 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 

Factory,  I960  S.  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Factory,  1631  Lowe  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


Name 

Town. 


State. 

Please  fill  this  in  also — 

If  you  want  catalog  free,  check  here  [  ]  Harness  Dealer’s  Name. 

|  Town . . . . . . . . State. 

Send  us  your  name — by  postal,  letter  or  the  Free  Coupon  here,  and 
let  us  prove  to  you  that  this  is  the  greatest  practical  invention  in  horse 
collars  of  the  age.  Every  set  sold  on  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
No  more  sores— galls  or  bruised  shoulders.  No  more  wasted  time.  No  more  loss 
of  valuable  horses  ruined  by  sores,  bunches  or  diseased  shoulders.  No  more 
sweenied  colts  either — can’t  be.  Tell  you  why.  You'll  see  it  in  a  minute  from  our 
Free  Book  “Horse  Collar  Sense,”  or  by  examining  Whipple  Humane  Horse  Collars 
at  your  harness  dealer’s. 


RUST-PROOF 
GALVANIZED  and  JAPANNED 


DON’T  THINK  OF  BUYING  YOUR  SPRING  HARNESS  UNTIL  YOU  WRITE  OR  FULLY 
INVESTIGATE  WHIPPLE  HUMANE  HORSE  COLLARS - GET  OUR  BOOK  FIRST. 


HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  COMPANY 


1980  South  13th  Street,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
1631  Lowe  Street,  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS, 


ILLINOIS 
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THE  FARMER  AND  THE  PHEASANT. 

Is  the  Pheasant  a  Nuisance  ? 

I  read  on  page  228  a  complaint  made  by 
D.  F.  D.,  of  Marion,  N.  Y.,  against  pheas¬ 
ants,  which,  he  says,  took  “nearly  all  the 
peas  out  of  his  oats  and  a  good  shave  of 
heavily  tarred  corn  that  the  crows  did  not 
molest.”  As  a  person  who  is  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  pheasant  and  who  hopes  event¬ 
ually  to  see  them  rank  as  our  foremost 
game  bird,  I  beg  to  put  in  a  word  in  their 
favor.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
W.  II.  Tegetmeier,  the  author  of  “Poultry,” 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  a 
very  well-known  judge  of  poultry  and  pheas¬ 
ants  in  England.  His  book  on  pheasants 
is  probably  the  best  known  of  any  on  this 
particular  subject.  On  page  G  of  this  book 
he  says :  “The  value  of  pheasants  to  the 
agriculturist  is  scarcely  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  the  birds  destroy  enormous  num¬ 
bers  of  injurious  insects — upwards  of  1,200 
wireworms  have  been  taken  out  of  the  crop 
of  a  pheasant ;  if  this  number  was  con¬ 
sumed  at  a  single  meal,  the  total  destroyed 
must  be  almost  incredible.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  insects  are  preferred  to  grain. 
One  pheasant,  shot  at  the  close  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season,  had  in  its  crop  726  wireworms, 
one  acorn,  one  snail,  nine  berries  aud  three 
grains  of  wheat.  Mr.  F.  Bond  states  that 
he  took  out  of  the  crop  of  a  pheasant  440 
grubs  of  the  crane-fly  or  daddy-long-legs. 
These  larvse  are  exceedingly  destructive  to 
the  roots  of  grass  on  lawn  or  pasture.  As 
another  instance  of  their  insectivorous  char¬ 
acter  may  be  mentioned  the  complaint  of 
Waterton  that  they  had  extirpated  the 
grasshoppers  from  Walton  Park.”  Of 
course,  the  above  instances  are  all  cited 
from  England,  but  the  English  pheasant  and 
1  ho  Chinese  ring-neck  are  identically  the 
same  bird,  and  it  is  this  bird  that  lovers 
of  true  sport  are  trying  to  raise,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ruffed  grouse  which  has 
practically  been  exterminated  by  inade¬ 
quate  protection.  There  are  few  birds 
which  compare  to  the  pheasant  as  a  game 
bird ;  their  flight  is  more  rapid  than  either 
the  grouse  or  the  quail,  and  as  a  table 
delicacy  they  are  unexcelled.  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  D.  F.  D.  should  kill  a  pheasant 
during  the  open  season  and  should  examine 
its  crop  that  he  would  be  able  to  bear  out 
what  the  writers  quoted  above  have  stated. 
October  would  scarcely  be  the  best  month 
to  look  for  worms  in  a  pheasant’s  crop, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  the  damage  done  to  his 
oats  by  pheasants  has  been  exaggerated 
in  his  own  mind,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  damage  can  be  placed  on  crows  and 
other  grain-feeding  birds  and  animals.  I 
feel  sure  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  modify  the  game  laws  in  their  regard 
to  pheasants.  U.  s.  gladwin. 

New  Jersey.  • 


We  Feed  Them. 

I  am  glad  to  submit  to  you  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  pheasants.  We  have 
raised  them  in  the  barnyard,  and  from  close 
observation  have  found  that  insects  and 
bugs  are  their  natural  food.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  they  are  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
orchards,  where  they  do  absolutely  no 
harm.  We  have  a  cornfield  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  orchards.  There  we  have  ob¬ 
served  crows,  blackbirds  and  doves  pulling 
the  corn,  but  we  have  never  seen  a  pheas¬ 
ant.  We  are  feeding  them  this  Winter, 
and  have  posted  the  farm  to  protect  them, 
not  because  we  want  a  game  preserve,  but 
because  we  want  these  useful  birds  to 
make  their  homes  in  our  orchards.  F.  c. 

Pultneyville,  N.  Y. 

They  Destroy  Peach  Buds. 

A  pair  of  pheasants  did  a  surprising  lot 
of  damage  to  these  trees  during  the  heavy 
snow  ih  January.  They  stripped  about  20 
trees  clean  of  buds  except  at  the  ends  of 
new  twigs  that  were  too  frail  to  bear  their 
weight.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
this,  as  I  drove  them  off  repeatedly.  Trees 
are  six  j-ears  old,  and  you  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  damage.  j.  l.  s. 

Millington,  N.  J. 

Worst  Enemy  of  Corn. 

•  In  regard  to  pheasants  on  page  228,  I 
will  say  they  are  the  worst  enemy  the 
corn  crop  has  in  Monroe  County.  They 
will  dig  it  out  hill  after  hill,  tarred  or 
untarred.  Pheasants  amount  to  nothing 
as  far  as  potato  beetles  are  concerned. 
When  bugs  are  troublesome  farmers  use 
Paris  green.  R.  w.  K. 

Fail-port,  N.  Y. 

They  Leave  Potato  Bugs. 

Let  me  state  my  experience  with  pheas¬ 
ants.  I  had  a  fine  field  of  corn  last  Fall 
that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  till  late.  I 
drew  it  as  I  fed,  and  a  flock  of  eight 
pheasants  worked  in  it,  and  it  would  sur¬ 
prise  anybody  not  familiar  with  them  how 
quickly  they  will  strip  a  shock  of  corn. 

I  know  they  will  pull  tarred  corn,  and 
one  pheasant  will  outdo  10  crows.  I  posi¬ 
tively  know  they  will  not  eat  potato  bugs 
if  there  is  anything  else  on  the  farm  to 
eat,  and  when  the  farmers  allow  such  laws 
as  Section  9G  to  remain  operative  and  al¬ 
low  the  sporting  class  to  stock  their  farms 


and  then  make  laws  to  protect  a  nuisance 
and  elect  or  appoint  men  to  enforce  such 
things  on  them,  I  think  it  high  time  for 
an  awakening.  c.  L.  D. 

Pennellville,  N.  Y. 

Proved  to  be  a  Nuisance. 

The  letter  of  the  chief  game  protector, 
page  228,  would  be  inter«sting  to  me,  if  I 
could  credit  his  statements.  We  farmers 
of  Genesee  County  have  had  as  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  pheasant  as  any  in  the 
State.  They  were  imported  and  raised 
by  a  Livingston  County  Club,  and  set  at 
liberty  on  our  farms,  and  there  has  been 
no  open  time  for  shooting  ever  made  law¬ 
ful  in  our  county.  We  are  supposed  to 
breed  them  for  the  benefit  of  town  sports¬ 
men  and  Italians;  as  the  last  pool  their 
votes,  they  have  little  fear  of  the  game 
protectors.  As  to  pulling  corn,  they  are 
worse  than  the  crow,  as  scarecrows  have 
no  terrors  for  them.  Their  work  can  be 
easily  told,  as  they  thrust  their  bill  into 
the  soil  by  the  side  of  plant  and  take  out 
kernel,  not  pulling  up  the  stalk,  as  the 
crow  or  blackbird  does.  They  are  a  gal¬ 
linaceous  bird  and  little  different  from  the 
common  hen  in  their  food  and  habits,  and 
just  as  useful  and  comforting  in  our  crops 
as  the  hen  is  in  the  garden.  In  my  oat 
field  of  live  acres  three  broods  were  raised, 
36  by  actual  count.  A  potato  lot  adjoined, 
but  no  one  ever  saw  them  bugging  that 
crop.  They  passed  through  it  every  day 
on  their  way  to  the  woods.  They  are 
ground  fowl ;  I  never  saw  them  light  on 
any  but  apple  trees,  where  they  dearly 
love  to  drill  holes  in  nice  red-cheeked  ap¬ 
ples,  apparently  for  the  seeds.  They  are 
quite  destructive  to  corn  as  it  nears  ma¬ 
turity  ;  I  had  at  least  20  bushels  of  corn 
destroyed  by  them  and  the  crows  jointly 
in  one  field.  They  seem  to  bo  friendly  with 
crows,  possessed  with  the  same  rascality 
perhaps,  but  they  have  driven  all  the 
grouse  (partridge)  out  of  this  section,  by 
destroying  their  nests  and  persecuting  both 
old  and  young.  They  are  lighters  all  right ; 
come-  into  our  barnyards  and  whip  the 
domestic  cock  on  his  own  dunghill.  It 
seems  singular  that  our  official  people  take 
pattern  in  their  annunciations  from  the  Los 
Angeles  land  agents,  and  mining  promo¬ 
ters.  It  is  singular  that  sportsmen’s  clubs 
can  import  animals  and  birds,  breed  them 
in  confinement,  and  turn  them  loose  on 
other  people’s  land,  to  fatten  for  their  use 
and  amusement,  while  those  who  feed  them 
will  be  fined  or  imprisoned  if  they  injure 
one.  This  may  be  constitutional,  but  I 
don’t  believe  it.  They  seem  to  think  wo 
farmers  are  sure  to  follow  the  band  wagon, 
and  vote  for  the  machine,  no  matter  what 
they  hand  us  out.  We  have  one  thing  to 
be  thankful  for,  our  long  Winter  and  deep 
snow  has  about  settled  the  pheasant  busi¬ 
ness.  Where  flocks  of  16  to  50  could  be 
seen  a  month  ago,  only  a  few  males  are 
left.  w.  L.  B. 

Pavilion,  N.  Y. 


Nephritis. 

I  have  a  cow  six  years  old.  I  have 
noticed  for  nearly  a  week  that  the  urina 
she  made  was  quite  bloody.  Can  you  give 
cause;  also  a  remedy,  if  any  there  be? 

New  York.  i.  l.  b. 

In  our  practice  we  find  that  in  such 
cases  when  not  due  to  the  eating  of  acrid 
plants  in  wild  or  timber  pastures  there 
often  is  disease  of  the  kidneys  (nephritis) 
and  in  that  event  there  is  but  slight  chance 
of  recovery.  A  test  of  the  urine  shows 
marked  presence  of  albuminoids.  Give  her 
half  an  ounce  of  saw  palmetto  compound 
and  20  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves  three  times  a  day,  and  increase  the 
belladonna  drop  by  drop  if  found  neces¬ 
sary.  Better  have  a  qualified  veterinarian 
see  the  cow,  as  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  there  may  be  an  ulcer  or  other  local 
cause  for  the  bleeding.  a.  s.  a. 

Lame  Calves. 

I  have  five  calves,  ages  from  six  to  12 
months.  Their  hind  legs  from  hock  down 
to  pastern  joint  are  pulliffg  up.  The  pas¬ 
tern  joints  are  swollen  somewhat,  and  the 
inside  of  joint  has  a  small  scab  about  the 
size  of  a  dime.  They  have  been  affected 
but  a  few  days.  They  arc  lively  and  in 
good  health,  except  this  disease.  What  is 
the  trouble,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

West  Virginia.  j.  e.  g. 

Such  a  condition  may  indicate  erythema 
(mud  fever  or  scratches  which  really  is 
inflammation  of  the  skin)  from  wading  in 
wet  and  filth.  In  that  case,  we  would 
remove  the  cause ;  wash  the  parts  clean 
and  then  dry  perfectly.  Do  not  repeat 
the  washing.  Afterward  apply  as  often 
as  found  necessary  a  solution  of  four 
ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract,  two  ounces  of 
glycerine,  and  water  to  make  one  pint. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  symptoms  may 
indicate  the  starting  of  “ergotism”  due  to 
the  eating  of  large  quantities  of  ergot 
(claviceps  purpurea)  in  hay.  Ergot  causes 
lack  of  blood  circulation  in  the  extremities 
and  this  ends  in  gangrene  characterized 
by  a  line  of  sloughing  just  above  or  about 
the  fetlock  and  sores  at  the  heels  and  on 
the  hoof  head.  Wading  in  slush  and  snow 
helps  to  bring  on  gangrene  in  the  presence 
of  the  ergot  mentioned.  Removal  of  the 
cause  followed  by  applications  of  the  above 
described  solution  may  prove  curative  if 
commenced  before  gangrene  has  occurred. 

a.  s.  A. 


Get  This  Winner  Plow  Truck 


Save  Work,  Time,  Money 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing, 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horses. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck 
Finest  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 
Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

L.  Rr LEWS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


nIO 

Days 
Trial 


Keep 


'duk  fan 


"I  have  run . . . . . .  and  many  other  machines,  but  the  Wolverine  beats  them  all 

for  making  money.  I  have  put  216  pounds  of  dry  straw  in  a  bale- and  1/5  pounds  of  hay.” 
(Abstract  from  letter  received.  Name  and  address  of  party  furnished  on  request.) 


From  “stem  to  stem”  the  Wolverine  Hay 
Press  is  RIGHT.  There  isn’t  a  dishonest  or  care¬ 
less  spot  in  its  whole  make-up.  We  have  the  big¬ 
gest  plant  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to 
making  Hay  Presses.  The  Wolverine  has  made 
an  enviable  reputation— and  it  is  maintaining 
that  reputation  and  increasing  its  facilities  every 
year  to  tuke  care  of  the  growing  demand. 


A  smooth,  even,  heavy  bale  comes  from  the 
Wolverine  Hay  Press.  It  is  a  fact  that  dealers 
will  often  pay  more  for  hay  put  up  in  nice  bales. 
It  eats  hay  as  fast  as  it  can  be  handled  by  four 
men  in  a  mow.  It  can  be  depended  upon  to 
work  every  hour  in  the  day  without  a  repair  man 
constantly  “tinkering”  around.  It  is  built  for 
hard,  long  service. 


WotviAMuttau 

WOLVERINE  CONSTRUCTION  &  DEFIES  DESTRUCTION 


The  Wolverine  is  built  both  -with  steel  and  -wood  frames,  four  different 
sizes,  all  with  double  gears,  with  various  equipments  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  purchasers,  it  isn’t  the  cheapest  Hay  Press  made,  if  first 
cost  is  considered,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  baler  in  the  long  run 
cause  there  is  an  absence  of  repair  bills. 

Write  the  “Wolverine  Book” 


Ypsilanti  Hay  Press  Co. 


Every  farmer  will  find  many  interesting  and  instructive 
things  xn  the  “Wolverine  Book.”  A  postal  wiil  bring  this  book 
to  you.  It  s  worth  asking  for. 

Main  Office  and  Plant 
208  Forest  St.,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 
[DEALERS’  NAMES 
L.I>. F.f l.rins, Sjrr.eaa.,  N .  Y.  (Irldlth  k  Turner  Ce.  B.ltlnior.,  Sid. 
Bunting  .Machine  C<i.,Tol.,ln,  O.  D. D.  K«.<1  k  Co., No  Side, Pittsbnrr,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Exclusive  Territory  —  Liberal  Terms 


Special  Sale  of  Wire! 


I  Here  s  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to  buy  Wire  and  Nails  at  an  enormous  saving  . 
1  Ihero  s  good  reasons  why  wo  can  sell  our  merchandise  for  less  money  than  anyone  else.  We  nurchasel 
our  goods  man  entirely  now  and  original  way.  No  old-time  methods  about  our  business.  Wo recently  I 
purchased  tho  contents  of  a  barge  sunk  In  the  Ohio  River,  containing  20,000  Kegs  of  Wire  Nails*’ 

besides  thousands  of  reels  of  high-grndo  Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Fencing  and  much  additional  wire 
product.  Our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  our  wonderful  operations.  The  Barbed  Wire  offered  is  the 
finest  and  best  ™!lI1ufactured.  It  is  unimpaired  and  just  as  good  as  the  first-class  material  that  you 

lisiSs.1' «s:  ssyasss  ;'Somsv;;i^^."rad  lmt  "■>-■’«=*«">"  •»-* 

im^alvajlizSd  Barbed  Wire,  4  point,  put  up  on  reels,  per 
ltX)  >s.,  $2.00;  Painted  Barbed  Wire,  4  point,  $1.75  per 
1((0  lbs.;  2  point,  $1.85  per  KX)  lbs.  Our  special gal  vunized 
high-grade,  light  weight  Barbed  Wire,  80  rod  spools,  per 
65.  Painted  Twisted  Wire,  per  reel,  $1.75. 

„  Qv.a.  rri,„  .  p<ir  P‘8-  W°  supply  you  new  Galvanized 

i  ko rts.  They  are  pnt  up  100  lbs  to  the  btmdle.  By  shorts  we  mean  wire  in 
lengths  from  50  to  200  feet.  Good  for  all  general  purposes.  Comes  in  gauges  from 
phone. Wire  No.  12,  $2.85  per  100  lbs.  No.  14,  $3.10  per  100  lbs. 


Ill 


■  ^  o - “ *1  X1UU1  OV  LU  LI 

|9  to  15.  Telephone. 


MIXED  WIRE  NAILS,  PER  KEG,  $1.50 


Na,'»wero  on  board  a  barge  sunk  In  the  Ohio  River  andTr'o  now  more  Or 

le8S  rusty.  A  hoy  Are  nrAPt.i Ofti  foi*  nan  nml  mnlrn  n  V, ^ »  A ..  n  — _i. i  t*  I 

mixed,  just  as  th„, 

.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ■  bright,  clean  new  ixaiis,  zuu  common,  per  ki 

should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  buy  nails  so  cheap. 

Tt  ft ,FOR  OUI?  MAMMOTH  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG  No.  K.  D.  57 

AS)BexpIai*nB°ourfwonderfulUMarl^r«laml  other*Wr«ckfi?^  *OporatJmtsrr,*^iow8  o  "erythlng^ha^'heHhio  I 

ofmuSLTdigfte 

HICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  I LL.| 


lof 
I  Give  i 


Get 

mta 


fone\ 


We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requifl 'ments.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  hig-h.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed. 

No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of 


sSAW 

MILZ 


order  or  cause  trouble. 

The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin- 
”  '  x  ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown.  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to 22 -horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  1  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
lor  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


Only  $119.50 


Get  Gai/oway’s 
Biggest  and  Best 

GASOLINE  Ftnnn 
ENGINE  DMJUiK 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
show  ing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway ,  Pros.,  Wnt.  Galloway  Co . 
BBS  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo ,  Iowa 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Is  R.  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  £\  reliable  firm?  b.  v.  s. 

Iowa. 

We  believe  they  are  financially  re¬ 
sponsible,  but  some  of  their  goods  fall 
far  short  of  satisfaction. 

New  Hampshire  Poultryman,  Antrim,  N. 
II. ;  publishers. 

A  subscriber  reports  that  he  paid  their 
agent  $1  for  a  list  of  papers  and  could 
get  no  reply  from  complaints.  Our  letter 
of  inquiry  was  returned  unopened. 

Claude  A.  Guilder,  Taylor  University,  Up¬ 
land,  Ind. 

Farmers  report  receiving  circulars  and 
dunning  letters  for  a  book,  which  lie  says 
he  sent  them  without  an  order,  and 
wants  to  know  what  to  do  about  it.  Burn 
the  circulars  and  do  nothing  more. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Harvester  Co.  of  Plano,  Ill.?  Do 
you  think  it  a  safe  investment?  a.  w. 

Nebraska. 

Yes;  we  know  about  it.  We  do  not 
regard  such  stock  as  a  good  investment, 
and  think  this  a  particularly  unwise 
one. 

I  made  a  settlement  with  Adams  Express, 
so  you  can  call  claim  off.  Thank  you  for 
your  favor.  J.  J. 

Delaware. 

This  was  for  loss  during  transporta¬ 
tion  of  part  of  a  shipment  of  squabs. 
We  are  glad  to  have  the  express  com¬ 
pany  settle  so  promptly. 

What  about  Zephyrhill  Colony  at  Abbott, 
Florida?  I  have  invested  a  little  in  it. 

x.  B. 

Those  who  invest  in  Florida  land 
schemes  without  inspection  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  do  so  at  their  own  risk  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  our  advice.  In  our  judgment, 
they  make  a  bad  investment. 

I  paid  $1.60  on  a  16-pound  package  from 
Southold,  L.  I.,  to  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
The  express  agent  here  said  it  should  bo 
Jfl.lQ.  It  seems  too  much  to  me.  ('an 
you  help  me  out?  header. 

North  Carolina. 

The  Long  Island  Express  Company 
has  corrected  an  overcharge  of  20  cents 
and  refunded  this  amount  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  It  could  have  been  sent  by 
parcels  post  at  proposed  rates  for  about 
40  cents. 

I  received  a  check  from  the  Globe  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  $12.50  and  thank  you  very  much. 
If  you  will  tell  me  what  the  bill  is,  I  will 
pay  you,  and  will  try  to  help  you  all  I 
can  with  the  paper.  g.  w.  h. 

Vermont. 

This  is  more  than  we  expected.  It  is 
the  second  remittance  that  we  have  in¬ 
duced  them  to  return,  but  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  complaints  yet  unsatisfied.  Unless 
they  are  settled  we  propose  to  present  all 
the  facts  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
In  our  judgment  they  contain  conclusive 
evidence  of  fraud. 

In  regard  to  the  claim  against  the 
Harlem  Typewriter  Exchange,  New  York, 
would  say  that  I  have  now  received  their 
check  for  the  amount.  Thank  you  very 
much.  w.  d.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  in  answer  to  our  demand, 
but  the  check  was  not  sent  through  us. 
A  great  many  accounts  are  settled  this 
way,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  want  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  reminder  was  the 
cause  of  the  remittance.  Sometimes  it 
may  not  be,  but  we  are  satisfied  when 
our  people  get  their  money. 

Is  it  an  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the 
Post  Ollice  Department  for  a  concern  to 
take  money  and  agree  to  teach  palmistry, 
and  also  read  impressions  of  the  hands  by 
mail?  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

Ohio. 

If  you  can  present  evidence  to  show 
that  any  concern  is  using  the  mail  to 
defraud,  the  Department  will  take  it  up 
and,  if  sustained,  fraud  orders  will  be 
issued,  and  the  concern  denied  the  use  of 
the  mails.  But  we  know  of  no  general 
rule  against  the  practices  referred  to. 
Complaints  may  always  be  sent  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Co.,  527  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  owe  me  $30  for  stock 
which  they  promised  to  redeem.  I  did  not 
invest  as  a  sucker,  but  had  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  as  to  its  standing,  largely  caused  by  its 
being  called  at  first  “The  Outlook  Insur¬ 
ance  Club,”  and  having  its  advertisements 
in  that  magazine.  Can  you  collect  the  ac¬ 
count?  It.  G.  H. 

Maine. 

Fakers  frequently  adopt  names  and 
seek  associations  to  cover  up  their  pur¬ 
poses  and  borrow  respectability,  and 
some  very  high-toned  publications  some¬ 
times  stand  behind  some  very  shady 
transactions  if  the  cash  equivalent  seems 
large  enough.  E.  G.  Lewis  had  no 
trouble  to  get  full-page  advertisements 
in  the  magazines  last  Summer  for  his 
fake  schemes;  and  the  Wonderberry 
advertising  has  been  appearing  in  the 
most  wordy  and  boastful  of  them  re¬ 
cently.  We  can  usually  collect  legiti¬ 
mate  accounts  against  houses  that  want 
to  stay  in  business,  even  if  their  reputa¬ 
tion  is  not  all  it  ought  to  be ;  but  we 
can  do  nothing  with  fakers  who  have 
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no  reputation  to  lose.  We  would  like 
to  shame  the  respcctabje  publications 
that  become  accessory  in  their  guilt  by 
recommending  them  to  their  subscribers. 

Herewith  find  circular  from  the  Daniel 
Frazier  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Please  note 
its  contents  and  advise  if  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  and  location  of  this  land.  You 
will  greatly  oblige  your  readers  in  this 
vicinity  for  this  information.  t.  b.  s. 

Ohio. 

We  are  afraid  this  has  many  of  the 
ear  marks  of  land  schemes  generally. 
If  you  want  to  grow  truck  for  city  and 
hotel  trade  this  section  bf  New  Jersey 
is  all  right,  but  you  will  find  lots  of  es¬ 
tablished  competition.  But  do  not  buy 
the  land  as  an  investment  unless  you  are 
ready  to  move  on  it  and  work  it.  Don’t 
buy  it  then  until  you  have  seen  it,  and 
found  what  you  can  do  with  other  land 
in  the  neighborhood. 

While  reading  on  page  237  about  “Other 
People's  Money”  invested  in  the  Lewis 
“People's  U.  S.  Bank”  scheme,  I  wish  to 
add  my  words  of  thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  being  $200  better  off  than  I  would 
have  been  if  I  bad  not  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper.  We  had  saved  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  and  were  considering  what 
bank  to  put  it  in  when  we  read  about 
Lewis’s  scheme.  As  the  other  bankers  of 
St.  Louis,  and  only  responsible  business 
men  were  to  be  directors,  it  seemed  a'  fair 
and  reliable  investment.  On  the  eve  of 
sending  our  money  I  decided  to  bold  back 
and  ask  our  old  friend  The  It.  N.-Y.’s 
advice.  It  soon  came  and  was  a  big  “Don’t,” 
and  we  didn't,  but  took  our  money  and 
invested  in  a  little  home.  c.  H. 

Chicago. 

Wc  are  always  glad  to  have  a  report 
like  this.  We  get  more  of  them  than 
we  can  find  space  to  print.  This  work 
would  be  useless  if  it  did  not  save 
people  money.  That  is  what  it  is  for. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  wrote  the 
Moore  Seed  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  his 
opinion  about  their  Alfalfa  seed  deal 
with  a  New  York  farmer,  and  got  this 
reply : 

The  whole  trouble  is  that  the  party  has 
boon  after  us  to  give  them  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  they  have  had  a  man  here  this 
year  soliciting  our  advertisement,  and 
when  they  found  they  could  not  get  it, 
it  has  been  a  case  of  sour  grapes  with  them. 
We  could  tell  you  more  about  it  if  we 
wanted  to,  and  it  would  not  be  favorable 
for  the  other  side.  the  moobe  seed  co. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Moore  Seed 
Co.  have  received  our  advertising  cir¬ 
culars,  and  possibly  calls  from  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors,  but  their  order  if  re¬ 
ceived,  would  never  have  been  accepted 
until  they  were  looked  up.  and  with 
the  information  now  on  file,  it  would 
never  have  been  accepted.  With  such  a 
record,  there  is  not  money  enough  in 
Philadelphia  to  buy  a  single  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  them  in  this  paper.  We 
want  to  tell  them  that  we  refuse  the 
advertising  of  houses,  which  as  com¬ 
pared  to  them,  are  in  our  judgment  com¬ 
mendable  seed  houses.  The  Moore  Seed 
Co.  has  simply  exceeded  the  limit  of 
toleration. 

You  stated  tlio  exact  truth  when  you 
said  the  lands  of  the  St.  Cloud  Veteran 
Colony,  of  Florida,  were  almost  worthless 
and  almost  uninhabitable.  These  land 
schemes  requiring  money  to  be  sent  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  t lie  land  allotted  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  always  prove  disastrous.  The  pro¬ 
moters  work  for  their  own  interest,  and  to 
send  them  money  is  little  less  than  idiocy. 
Anyone  seriously  meditating  such  a  course 
may  well  be  watched  by  his  friends  and 
put  under  guardianship,  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  consummate  the  deal.  Though 
no  mention  is  made  of  irrigation,  drainage 
and  fertilization,  these  are  very  important 
items.  An  acre  of  land  in  Florida  irrigated 
and  fertilized  for  one  year  will  cost  the 
purchaser  from  $300  to  $400  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  I  have  not  seen  an  acre  of  land  to 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  crop  without 
from  $60  to  $80  worth  of  fertilizer,  unless 
it  be  some  of  the  muck  land  which  does 
not  require  quite  so  much.  If  several  crops 
are  raised  on  the  same  ground  each  one 
must  have  additional  fertilization.  And 
the  market  is  very  uncertain.  I  could  tell 
you  some  distressing  cases  in  connection 
with  this  colony.  One  man  came  all  the 
way  from  Washington  State  only  to  find 
that  the  promoters  had  deceived  him.  The 
Government  should  forbid  the  use  of  mail 
service  to  these  promoters  of  Florida  land 
schemes.  H.  c.  l. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

It  seems  too  bad  to  have  to  give  so 
much  space  to  one  scheme.  We  have 
referred  to  it  often;  but  when  schemers 
take  advantage  of  the  sentiments  of  old 
soldiers,  and,  through  pretended  interest 
and  comradeship,  deceive  them  and  rob 
them  for  personal  gain,  one  feels  justi¬ 
fied  in-  any  honest  effort  to  block  the 
game.  Do  not  send  money  to  any  land 
promoters  anywhere.  If  you  want  to 
buy  in  any  section,  first  investigate  your¬ 
self  or  through  trusted  friends. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  “The  Heron 
Nest.”  It’s  a  wholesome,  true  story  of 
life.  What  more  does  one  want?  It  goes 
next  to  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  on  my 
shelf,  and  well  deserves  the  place. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  k.  s. 

We  get  nothing  but  praise  for  the  new 
story.  But  we  have  some  left.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  applied  for  yours.  If  so,  this  is  the 
time  to  send  on  your  renewal  and  the 
book  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  bargain, 
we  will  refund  the  dollar  and  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  j.  j.  p. 
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Buys  thcBcst 


Egg 

Incubator 

Ever  Made 


*  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together, 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle 
City  Incubator  has  double  walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  doubledoor. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat¬ 
form,  metallamp.  No  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
^JioxJPl^tacine^VIs^ 


Brooder 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co.. 


ITE  YOUR  NAME 


ON  A  POSTAL 

and  pet  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raisin?,  free,  post-paid.  It  tells 
how  successful  poultrymen  feed, 
breed,  rear,  hatch  and  house. 
Full  oi  valuable  hints  and  helps 
you’ll  be  pleased  to  know. 


Secrets  of 
others’ 

Plans 
— how 

to  make  a  first-class  brood¬ 
er  out  of  a  piano  box.  De¬ 
scribes  the  1910  Sand  Tray 
Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
406  Main  St..  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Poultry  Raising  Experiences 


125  Egg  Incubator  £11) 
and  Brooder  K*  91 U 

’  If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  for  $10 
j  Freight  paid  east  of  Rock- 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 

Free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incnbator  Co., 

Box  103,  Racine,  Wis. 


ies. 


from  the  Cyphers — in  every  country  and 

mate — for  old-timera  and  beginners.  For  y 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Broodcra  arc  non-moisture;  self-regu¬ 
lating;  self-ventilating.  W rite  for  160-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Department 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Boston, Mass.; Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL 


90%  Hatches 


One  Gallon  of  Oil 

For  a  Hatch 

One  filling  of  the  lamp;  no 
lieatwastc;no  danger  with  the 


INCUBATOR 

Thermometer  always  in  sight.  Eggs  need  not  be 
removed  during  entire  hatch.  Other  incubators  re¬ 
quire  frequent  lining  and  consume  three  times  as 
much  oi  1  as  the  X-Ray.  We  absolutely  guarantee  to 
hatch  100  chicks  with  one  gallon  of  oil.  The  X-Ray 
controls  the  flame  —  burns  high  or  low;  generates 
just  enough  heat  to  main  tain  hatching  temperature. 
Absolutely  no  waste.  Others  always  use  a  strong 
llame  and  allow  the  surplus  heat  to  escape. 

Thp  Y.PaV  Heats  to  Hatching  Tem- 
* perature  in  15  Minutes 

Others  require  6  or  7  hours.  Ventilation  complete. 
Simply  raise  the  lid— all  hatching  fumes  rise  in¬ 
stantly.  The  only  really  different  incubator.  En- 
ameled-steel-eovered ;  rosewood  iinish.  Glass  doors 
on  top;  lamplii'Center;  flame  control.  Write  now  for 
free  book  and  know  the  greatest  of  all  incubators. 
Address 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  47th  St.,  Wayne,  Neb. 


Send  Us  a  Postal  for  Our  Price 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  book  and  low  price  on 

Incubators 
and  Brooders 

guaranteed  to  batch  highest  percent  of 
eggs,  liberal  trial  plan,  all  improvements 
worth  having.  Best  incubator  proposition 
ever  offered.  W  rite  today. 

RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY 
Box  87*  Racine,  Wis* 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


AND 


White  Leghorn  and 
Pekin  Ducks  still  in 
the  lead.  We  are 
breeders  of  the 

PFKIN  D  II  C  K  S  s  1'  an  d  e  8  t  iaying 

rndYllX  D  U  Ij  AO  strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$0.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100,  $1.50  per  it.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Hods.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings,  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  Wo  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,1.00  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


ALTON  FARM 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 


At  Last,  the 

Perfect 

Incubator 


1 00  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  5.001 
BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance— Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
now  making  money  with  $10 
outfit,  raising  for  market- 
breeding — soiling-  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self¬ 
regulating  lamp  and  ther¬ 
mometer  complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  421  Dayton.  Ohio. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.l$li 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeliskill.  N.Y. 


GRIT 


MAKA- SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining. 

Makes  bone  and 
Increases  Fsrff- 
Production  when  | 

Eggs  are  high. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  bagsf.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N  J- 


Eggs  From  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— S2  per  15,  S3.75  per  30;  S5 
per  45,  S10  per  100. 

ROUEN  DUCKS— Big  ones,  great  laying  strain— SI. 50  per  15, 
S3  per  30,  $5  per  60,  S7  per  100. 

CLARK  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.  J. 


BLACK  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

FROM  PKIZK  WINNERS 

$1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15;  1st  and  3d  on  cockerel; 
2d  and  3d  on  pen;  2d  on  pullet.  Imperial  Pekin 
duck  eggs,  $3.00  per  15;  1st  on  drake,  1st  on  duck. 
At  Huntington  Poultry  Association,  1010. 

VV.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS. 

(Kellarstrasse  Strain.)  Pen  contains  1st  Cockerel 
and  1st  Hen  at  Huntington  Show-  $3.50  per  15. 
Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $2.00  per  15  eggs. 

FltFD.  H.  KOSTER,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington  Eggs, 

Ten  Cents  Each.  Prize  winners— Baltimore,  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  Washington.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
a.  J.  STREET!’,  Forest  Hill,  Maryland. 


R.  I.  Red  and  Silver-Laced  Wyandottes. 

A  few  pens  of  choice  stock  to  make  room  for 
breeders.  Write  at  once,  MAPLE  COVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARDS,  Judson  McAfee,  Mgr.,  Athens,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORDIS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS;  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  yon  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 

EXHIBITION  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  S3  &  S5  per  setting, 

from  stock  which  won  following  prizes:  1st  on 
Pens,  1st  &  2d  on  Pullets,  3d  on  Cockerel,  2d  on  Cock 
and  live  Specials  at  Huntington  Poultry  Show. 
IRVING  E.  BRUSH,  Huntington,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  piTE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  YL  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


Kean’s  White  Wyandottes  & 

matings.  Write  for  descriptive  literature, 

E.  F RANKIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks 

Island 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  GU2  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100:  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13;  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  both 
combs;  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  single 
comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns:  eggs,  15,  $1.50; 
100,  $7.00.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  eggs,  15,  $2  00; 
100,  $10.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


HONE’S  “Bred  to  Lay”  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Have  fancy  as  well  as  practical  qualities.  Founda¬ 
tion  stock  direct  from  Lester  Tompkins’  best  mat¬ 
ings.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  layers  of 
exhibition  quality;  #3  per  13  eggs,  $5  per  20,  $8  per 
52,  and  $12  per  104.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
hreeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICK,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


WP  RflPlf  C  — Bred  for  laying  March  Pul- 
i  li  nUUixO  lets,  $2.50.  Vlg.  Cockerels, 
$3.50;  eggs,  $1.50  for  13:  $0.01’  per  10U.  QUAKER 
HILL  NURSERIES.  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REOS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  Cockerels 
at  $3  and  $5.  Baby  Chicks  hatched  at  $20  per  100. 
ED  W.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


0  P  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY.-Hatching Eggs 
Oi  Ui  from  carefully  selected  birds  only,  now 
offered  by  the  PICKERING  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Chester  Springs,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  $0  per  100. 


TH0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY-Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years’ 
expex-ience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Conn -Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
uUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  Wyckoff  and  Van  Dresser  strain. 
Celebrated  for  heavy  egg  production.  Eggs  $1  per 
15,  $5  per  100.  Geo.  Lundgreen,  Wyoming,  Del. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth .  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 
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A  Merchant  for  Parcels  Post. — I  am 
a  country  merchant  and  postmaster,  also 
own  farm,  but  am  no  “kicker”  on  any¬ 
thing  to  benefit  the  farmer.  Parcels  post 
and  rural  delivery  are  all  right  for  them, 
and  why  should  I  or  any  other  merchant 
want  special  privileges  where  so  many 
others  are  given  a  square  deal?  j.  h.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 


MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
March  it,  I '.no,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.33 

@ 

.34 

.35® 

.37 

Good  to  Choice . 

.29 

@ 

.30 

32® 

.34 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23 

® 

.26 

24@ 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.31 

@ 

.32 

.33® 

.36 

Common  to  Good.... 

.23 

© 

.25 

•25@ 

.28 

Factory . 

® 

.23 

.24  @ 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

.21 

® 

23 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  SI. 81  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

■09@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

@  .18 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

©  .15 

•16@ 

.18 

Skims . 

®  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

...  30 

@  .31 

.32® 

.35 

White,  good  to  choice.  .26 

@  .28 

.29© 

.31 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

@  .28 

.26© 

.30 

Common  to  Good., 

...  .20 

@  .23 

.23® 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

Medium . 

@  2.95 

qt. 

.15 

...  2.10 

@  2.35 

Pea . 

@  2.35 

qt. 

.15 

Hod  Kidney . 

...  2.60 

@  3.25 

White  Kidney . 

@  3.40 

Yellow  Eye . 

..  3.10 

@  3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 33  @  .34 

Common  to  Good . 25  ®  .30 

German,»New  Crop . 68  ©  .72 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .io  @  11^ 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .09 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .07 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1.75  @  1.85 

Cherries . 16  @  .18  lb. 

Raspberries . 22  @  .2216  lb. 

Huckleberries . 12  @  .15 


.16 

.09®  .13 


.22®  .26 
.25®  .26 


FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Hubb’n, 

bbl...  2,00 

@  3.50 

L  Ben  Davis . 

.  3.00 

@  3.50 

York  Imperial. 

@  4.25 

Spitz . 

@  4.25 

Spy . 

. 2.00 

@  4.00 

King . 

@  4.50 

Baldwin . 

. 2.00 

@  4.50 

Greening . 

@  4.60 

[  ltusset . 

. 2.00 

®  2.75 

Western,  box. 
Cranberries, 

.  2.00 

@  3.00 

Cape  Cod,  bbl. 

.  4  .00 

@  5.00 

New  Jersey - 

@  4.50 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt..  .30 

@  .75 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00  @  6.75 

Maine.  165  lbs .  1.40  @1.60 

State  and  West'n.  bbl  1.40  @1.50 
Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..  1.50  @  2.50 
Brussels  Surouts,  qt...  .07  @  .12 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 18.00  @30.00 

Celery,  doz . 10  ®  .50 

Lettuce.  hS-bbl.  bkt....  1.50  @  5  00 

Peas.  H  bbl.  bkt . 2.00  ©  4.00 

Peppers. 

Fla.  Carrier .  ...  1.50  ffl  4.00 

Onions,  suite,  bag .  1.00  @  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 1.00  @  2.25 

Romalne,  Rl-bbl.  bkt..  .75  ©  1.25 

8tring  Beans,  bu . 1.00  @  4.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Squasn,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.50  @  2  25 
Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier...  1.25  @  3.00 
Turnips  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  @  1.00 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz.  1.50  @  1.75 

No.  2,  box .  2.50  @  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .25 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  2.00  @  3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 17  @  .18 

Fowls . 17  @  .171-6 

Roosters . 12  ®  .12J6 

Ducks . 18  @  .19 

Geese . 12  ®  .13 

Turkeys . 13  @  .14 


each  .03®  06 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fey . 

.24 

@  .25 

.270  19 

Common  to  Good.... 

.20 

@  .22 

.22®  !4 

Chickens,  roasting.... 

.  .22 

@  .24 

.23®  .1:7 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18 

@  .22 

•ISO  ,"4 

1  Common  Run . 

.  .14 

@  .16 

.15©  . :  8 

Capons,  fancy . 

.  .26 

@  .28 

Common  to  Good _ 

.  .22 

@  .26 

Fowls . 

.  .12 

@  .18 

.1C$j  .‘1 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.  .16 

@  .22 

'4 

Geese . 

.13 

@  .15 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  1.50 

@  5.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs., 

.  6.70 

@  8.00 

Bulls . . 

.  4.80 

@  6.00 

Cows . . 

.  2.00 

I’d  5.25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

.  7.00 

@11.00 

Culls . 

.  4.50 

®  5. DO 

Sheep,  1UU  lbs . 

4.00 

@  6.00 

Lambs . 

.  7.50 

@  8.90 

Hogs . 

.10.00 

@11.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 

.08 

@  .14 

Lambs. 

Hothouse,  head . 

4.00 

@10.50 

Pork,  100  lbs . 

.12.00 

@13.00 

GRAIN 

Wtieat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.27 

No.  2,  Red .  1.30 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .65  @  .70 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .50  @  .55 
Rye . 80  @  85 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  11.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  @  23.00 

No.  2 . 20.00  @  21.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  @  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 18.00  @  19.00 

Wild  Hay . 12.00  @  14.00 

Straw,  Rye . 15.00  @  16.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @  11.00 


/BOOK 

is 

FREE 


Harness  and  Vehicles 

Here  is  the  Big  Murray  Style 
Book  just  off  the  press.  It  is 
the  handsomest,  most  complete 
and  valuable  exposition  of  Har¬ 
ness,  Saddle  and  Vehicle  bar¬ 
gains  ever  offered  direct  to  the 
consumer.  This  beautiful  and 
attractive  Murray  Book  contains 
190  styles  of  harnoss.  saddles  and 
vehicles;  345  illustrations;  16  in¬ 
serts,  printed  in  coTors;  C08tS  US 
10c  to  mail.  The  Murray  Direct- 
to-User  Up-to-Date  Selling  Plan 

Saves  You  25  to  50% 

And  guarantees  absoluto  satis¬ 
faction  or  "money  back.”  We 
have  thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  this  country  and  export 
more  goods  than  any  other  house 
in  our  line.  Don’t  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  Harness, Saddles  or  Vehicles 
until  you  have  seen  the  ’Murray’ 
Style  Book.  Write  for  it  today! 

The  Wilbur  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co. 
317  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


While  Hul  less 


The  Best  Feeding 
Barley  Grown 

ATO  BARLEY  has  proved 
.so  valuable  to  the  stock 
raiser  as  the  White  Hulless. 
No  other  can  compare  with  it  in 
earlmesss,  viekl  and  quality.  It  is 
both  hulless  and  beardless.  It 
will  mature  in  from  60  to  90  days. 

[ds  enormously,  from  35  to 
80  bushels  to  the  acre.  As  a  feed 
lor  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  poultry 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  it  is  especi¬ 
ally  desirable.  Makes  fine  hay 
and  does  not  lodge. 

&o*o\ fa ,— 

26th  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

rhe  most  complete  and  informing 
catalogue  published,  for  the  farmer,  the 
gardener  and  the  lover  of  beautiful 
t  lowers.  It  lists  those  varieties  of  seeds 
ana  pla,nts  which  have  proved  most  suc- 
cessfuldunng  the  past  quarter  1 
century.  It  is  valuable  to  every  t 
planter  of  seeds  and  is  sentl 
without  charge  on  request. 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO. 

Seedsmen  ■ 

533  BridgeSq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.] 

Established  in  1884  L _ 

 Trade  Mark 


$8,000  Milk  Route  For  Sale. 

Milk  sells  for  10c.  per  quart,  cream  20c.  per  pint. 
Demand  not  supplied;  turndown  applications  for 
milk  and  cream  every  day.  Location  lk,  miles 
J,1'0®  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  a  growing  Southern  city  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  in  the  Piedmont  section  of 
North  Carolina.  Drainage  perfect;  near  splendid 
County  School  of  four  trained  teachers;  term  8 
months.  Annual  sales  from  milk  and  cream,  $8,000. 
Will  deliver  route  May  3d.  Owner  has  various- 
other  enterprises  and  contemplates  going  abroad 

TnlrvU?1I^iTVTne^rence'  Braostreet.  Address 
JOHN  A.  YOUNG.  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

FfiR  ^  A I  C— Imported  German  Coach  Stallion, 

IUII  on LL  No.  989,  six  years  old,  weight  1550 
lbs.;  great  foal  getter.  Write  for  particulars. 

E.  J.  TREICHLER,  Sanborn,  N.Y. 

EVERYBODY  Has  Wanted  It  for  Years;  now  it’s  here.  A 
kerosene  burner  using  a  mantle,  with  light  like 
city  gas.  Sample  prepaid.  Send  stamp  for  eircnlar 
and  trial  offer.  LHihting  &  Heat  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y, 

BUFF,  Wb.  Leghorns,  eggs  75e.  per  15, 11.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Reil,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs.  90c.  per  15,  »i.so  per  30.  Cata- 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Pon  I  try  men — Send  10c.  for  onr  19"9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
Information.  Describes  and  Illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
airoid  to  be  without  It.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards  Marietta, Pa 

OC  BREEDS  P00LTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 

UU  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

SO  VA/  LEGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
i  U  i  lit  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

SINGLE  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Sinele  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Selected  Eggs, 
$1  per  15,  $5  per  1U0.  CCRWIN  MAUBEit,  Dublin,  Pa. 

Jj'  C r G  —  Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale. 

75c.  a  setting  of  15,  $4.00  a  hundred. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.F.D,  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WRIGHT'S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 

Eggs,  $4.00  per  100;  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpinufons.  Exhibition 
and  utility  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  ONONTA 
FARM,  Prince’s  Bay,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

RFAnY~mite  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
IILnU  I  Fine  qualitv  stock.  $2  per  setting. 

REV.  J.  I).  GRAHAM,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 

WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

i  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  Eggs, 
13,  $1.50;  26,  $2.50;  40,  $3  50  :  50.  $4;  100,  $7.  Exokl- 
sior  Poultry  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  Jonesdale.Wis. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  260  Egg  Strain,  $2.00  each.  Light 
Brahmas,  prize  stock,  $2  each.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakcrs,  N.Y. 

African  Buff  and  Toulouse  Goose  Egos— One  Trio  Choice 
Blk. Orpington  Chickens;  .Scotch  Collie  Pups;  prices 
right.  MissZella Wilson,  162  S.  7th  St.,  Zanesville, O. 

WILD  ai.d  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm.  Belleville,  Pa. 

Giant  bronze  turkey  kggs,  $3.00  per 

10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  tier  10  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


beoi  tnion,  iuc.  eacn.  oingie  comb  white  Leg¬ 
horn  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock; 
can  furnish  in  any  number.  Distance  no  objec¬ 
tion;  circular  free.  Address  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

PURE-BRED  POULTRY— “Pay  big  profits.”  Hatching 
Eggs— 10,  15  and  20  cents.  Prompt  shipments 
and  square  deal  ouAmotto.  White  and  Silver  Laced 
Wyandottes:  also  Black  Orpingtons;  prize-winning 
Cockerels  cheap.  Our  stock  are  mortgage  lifters. 
BULL’S  EYE  HENNERY’,  Ironbridge,  Pa. 


PUREBRED 
YEARLING 
HENS,  $1.50 
S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


LEGHORNS 

BELLE  HILL  POULTRY  RANGE, 

Elkton,  Maryland. 

OSBORN  FARM— Prize  -  winning  White  Leghorns; 

great  laying  strain,  Also  B.  P.  Rocks  fed  for 
fertility.  Eggs  for  hatching — Pens  No.  1,  $8.00  per 
100;  Pens  No.  2.  $6.00  per  100.  Incubator  eggs  for 
broilers,  $5.00  per  100:  any  number  supplied.  Also 
baby  Chicks,  $10.  $15  and  $18  per  100.  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkey  Eggs.  Visitors  cordially  invited. 
Order  ahead  and  avoid  delay.  Address  WILLIAM 
HARTWICK,  Mgr.  Osborn  Farm,  Box  75,  Garri¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHEK 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  We  offer  young  Drakes 
weighing  7  and  8  lbs.  for  $2  and  $3  each.  Leghorn 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100;  90  per 
cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  10, 
$8  per  100;  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  No 
more  W.  Rock  eggs  to  spare  this  month.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  Correspondence  invited. 
Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

D  LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  O I  dost  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans! 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  WOOIMVAItP,  S02  Oieenwlclt  Si.,  N.  V. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

Spring  (Hothouse)  LAMBS 

CALVES,  FANCY  EGGS, 
LIVE  POULTRY. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
229  Washington  Street,  New  York 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


Pfllll  TRY  MAN  —Married ;  Cornell  training— 
I  UULI  II  I  HI  “IT  has  made  good  on  Eggs. 
Broilers,  Capons.  Can  take  care  of  horses,  cows. 
Prefer  to  build  up  new  or  non-paying  plant.  POUL- 
TRYMAN,  54  Bcechwood  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  young  married  man  to  do 
general  work  on  small  fruit  farm.  House, 
garden  products  and  good  salary:  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  to  right  man.  Address  H.  W.  COBB,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


FOREMAN  FARMER— Understands  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  cows  and  horses,  or  Superintendent 
Farmer;  married,  with  boys  able  to  work.  Address 
“C.  T.,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

.The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
■work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


PHD  Q  A|  C— down,  $700  time.  Eighty  acres, 
IUn  OHLL  good  house,  new  barn,  level  land. 
Two  crops  per  year;  fertile  soil:  mild  climate. 

R.  C.  DREW,  Salisbury,  Md. 


rT'0  those  desiring  advice  in  the  purchase  of 
farms,  their  layout  and  management,  Charles 
L.  Gold,  of  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  offers  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  will  give  personal  inspection  of  property. 


EXTRA  FINE  TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  $3  and  $4  each. 

WhiteLeghorn  Eggs  from  prize  matings, 
culars  free.  P.  R.  PFOUTS,  Bueyras,  Ohio. 


S.  C. 
Cir- 


B 


RONZE  TURKEY  and  PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS. 

POPLAR  LAWN  FARMS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARMS,  EASY  TERMS,  IN  VIRGINIA 

Homes  for  millions  on  lands  on  which  common 
sense  farming  will  produce  phenomenal  yields  of 
corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  alfalfa,  oats,  hay,  etc.  Truck, 
dairy  and  poultry  farming  pay  handsome  profits. 
Plenty  of  sunshine  and  rain.  No  extremesot  weath¬ 
er.  Land  here  will  double  in  value  in  3  years.  Send 
for  Booklet  0,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  LYNCHBURG.  VA. 


Rich  Lands  In  Florida. 

C,  This  cut  shows  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of 

a  beautiful  two  color 
booklet,  sent  free  to 
you,  describing  the 
magnificent  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  fruit 
and  vegetable 
g  rowers  in  Florida 
Fine  climate,  two  to 
three  crops  a  year. 

Yields  $500  to  $1500 
net  per  acre. 


Vegetable's 
Growing  m\ ft 

rANATEEf' 

jUJSTY  -v  Jj, 
LO/f/pAJjl1 
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J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
Norfolk,  -  Virginia. 


For  Comfort,  Economy  and  Servi 
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Give  Protection  Against  Colds,  Rheumatism,  Stiffness!  No  More  Blistered,  Aching  Feet! 

" Farewell — a  long  farewell  to  all  my  Corns  and  Bunions I” 


PATENTED 

Dec.  4,1906 


Other* 

Pending 


FREE 


EASY  ON  THE  FEET!  EASY  ON  THE  POCKET  BOOK! 

One  Pair]  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs  ot  Leather  Soled  Shoes- 

Steel  Shoes  are  setting  the  swiftest  pace  in  sales  of  any  work  shoes  in  existence.  They  are  so  strong  and 
durable ,  so  easy  and  comfortable  .that  farmers  and  all  classes  of  workers  are  simply  astonished.  One  pair  will 
outwear  from  three  to  six  pairs  of  the  best  leather  soled  shoes  you  can  buy. 

There’s  the  utmost  limit  of  wear  in  every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes — and  comfort  as  long  as  you  wear  them.  Th  ey 
are  lighter  than  all-leather  work  shoes  with  thick  and  clumsy  soles.  They  need  no  repairs !  They  are  absolutely 
waterproof  and  will  keep  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather,  in  mud,  snow  or  slush  up 
to  your  shoe-tops.  Do  you  wonder  that  many  thousands  of  workers  will  wear  no  other  kind  of  work  shoes  ? 

Steel  Shoes  Give  Absolute  Protection 


Send  for  our  Book  ‘‘The  Sole  of 
Steel”— or,  better  yet— send  for  a  pair 
of  Steel  Shoes  on  the  Order  Blank  Below. 


from  Golds,  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat,  Stiffness,  Discomfort 

Steel  Shoes  are  as  waterproof  as  Rubber  Boots,  and  keep  the  feet  warm  and  perfectly  dry,  regardless  of  rain, 
snow,  slush  or  mud — no  matter  how  cold  the  weather.  They  defy  cold  and  wet,  protecting  the  feet  even 
from  dampness  and  chill.  Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  rheumatism,  colds  and  sore  throat  result  from  wear¬ 
ing  all-leather  shoes  which  leak  or  absorb  moisture.  Pneumonia  often  develops  as  the  direct  result  of  cold, 
wet  feet.  Why  take  chances  when  Steel  Shoes  offer  real  protection ,  with  comfort  thrown  in  for  good 
measure  ?  You  will  not  suffer  from  corns,  bunions,  callouses  and  blistered,  aching  feet  if  you 
wear  Steel  Shoes.  They  are  shaped  to  fit  the  feet  and  need  no  ‘  breaking  in.”  Easy  on — 
easy  off.  No  warping,  no  twisting,  no  curled-up  soles.  The  rigid  Steel  Shoes  force 
the  uppers  to  keep  their  shape.  They  rest  the  feet  by  affording  support  exactly  where 
it  is  needed. 

How  These  Wonderful  Shoes  Are  Made 

Steel  Soles  and  Sides— Waterproof  Leather  Uppers— 
Adjustable  Steel  Rivets  in  Bottoms— Hair  Cushion  Insoles 


Throw  Away  Your  Old  Shoes 
and  Hot  Rubber  Boots! 

Don’t  torture  your  feet  in  hard,  twisted,  warped,  leaky, 
shapeless  leather-soled  shoes.  Don’t  sweat  your  feet  and 
make  them  tender  by  wearing  hot  rubber  boots,  felt  boots  or 
arctics.  Throw  the  old  things  away  !  Get  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes  and  learn  what  foot  comfort  really  means. 

Save  $5  to  $10  in  Shoe  Money! 

As  one  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will  outlast  three  to  six  pairs  of 
leather-soled  shoes  or  at  least  three  pairs  of  rubber  boots,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  saving  in  shoe  bills  is  great.  At  least  $5 
to  $10  a  year  !  A  man  who  wears  Steel  Shoes  doesn’t  have  to 
own  three  different  styles  of  working  shoes. 

Praise  Steel  Shoes! 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Dec.  10,  1909. 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs Your  shoes  are  the  best  thing  I  have  found  yet  for  this 
rocky, rough,  mountain  country.  A  pair  of  your  shoes  are  in  good  shape  yet 
after  the  same  amount  of  wear  that  has  finished  $6.00  shoes  for  me. 

Yours  truly,  C.  R.  Marshall. 


Hardy,  Montague  Co.,  Texas,  Dec.  24, 1909. 
Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Gentlemen  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  shoes  and  would  not  do  without 
them  for  any  price.  My  feet  are  in  better  shape  than  they  have  been  for  40 
years.  I  do  not  have  to  limp  now.  Wishing  you  good  luck. 

_ _  Yours  truly,  John  May. 

Centralia,  III.,  Dec.  16.  1909. 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  received  the  shoes  all  right  and  find  them  to  be  all  right, 
and  I  have  not  had  cold  or  wet  feet  since  I  commenced  to  wear  them. 

Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Meacham. 


Steel  Shoes  solve  the  problem  of  the  Perfect  Work  Shoe  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  and  an  inch  above  the  soles  are  stamped  out  of  a  special  light,  thin, 
rust  resisting  steel.  One  piece  of  seamless  steel  from  toe  to  heel !  As  a  further  protection  from  wear 
and  a  means  of  giving  a  firm  foothold,  the  bottoms  are  studded  with  adjustable  steel  rivets.  The 
“  Immortality”  of  the  Sole! 

**  The  adjustable  rivets  add  the  finishing  touch  of  perfection.  Practically  all  the  wear  comes  on 
these  steel  rivets.  When  steel  rivets  wear  down,  you  can  instantly  replace  them  with  new  rivets. 
And  the  rivets  at  the  tip  of  the  toe  and  ball  of  foot  are  the  only  ones  that  wear.  Steel  Shoes  never 
go  to  the  Repair  Shop,  for  there’s  nothing  to  wear  hut  the  rivets.  The  cost  is  only  30  cents  for  50 
extra  steel  rivets.  No  other  repairs  are  ever  needed. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  pliable  waterproof  leather,  and  firmly  riveted  to 
soles.  There  is  greater  strength  and  longer  service  and  more  foot  comfort  in  Steel  Shoes  than  in 
any  other  working  shoes  in  existence.  It’s  in  the  steel  and  the  pliable  leather,  and  the  way  they  are 
put  together. 

Secret  of  Steel  Shoe  Elasticitv 

Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy  Hair  Cushion  Insoles,  which  are  easily  slipped  out  for  cleansing 
and  airing.  These  insoles  absorb  perspiration  and  foot  odors — absorb  the  jar  and  shock  when  you 
walk  on  hard  or  stony  ground.  They  keep  your  feet  free  from  callouses,  blisters  and  soreness. 

Made  in  Sizes  5  to  12,  6  inch,  9  inch,  12  inch 

and  16  inch  High  Styles 

Steel  Shoes  are  made  with  tops  of  different  heights  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  all 
classes  of  men. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair;  better  grade  of  leather,  $3  per  pair  ;  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $4  per  pair,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan,  $5  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  $5  per  pair  ;  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan,  $6  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  $6  per  pair;  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan,  $7  per  pair. 

Each  style  of  Steel  Shoe  is  worth  at  least  $1.50  more  per  pair  than  all  the  best  all-leather  work 
shoes  of  the  same  height. 

Get  “STEELS”  and  Enjoy  Real  Comfort— 

Then  Tell  Your  Neighbors  About  It!  Order  a  Pair  Today 


Save  Doctors’ 
Bills! 

Steel  Shoes  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  over  and  over  again  in 
the  saving  of  medicine  and 
doctors’  bills.  They  prevent 
sickness. 

Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you 
need  not  suffer  from  Colds, 
Rheumatism ,  N  euralgia,  Lum¬ 
bago,  Stiffness  of  the  Joints 
and  other  troubles  and  dis¬ 
comforts  caused  by  cold,  wet 
feet.  Keep  your  feet  always 
warm,  dry  and  comfortable  in 
Steel  Shoes.  They  protect 
your  health  and  save  doetors’ 
bills. 


Save  Repair 
Bills! 

Steel  Shoes  need  no  expen- 
siverepairs — no  ‘  ‘  half-soling,  ’  ’ 
no  new  heels,  no  patches. 

The  thin  Steel  Soles  are 
turned  up  an  inch  high  all 
around — absolutely  no  cracks 
or  seams  to  hold  moisture  or 
mud.  You  can  instantly  re¬ 
place  the  adjustable  Steel  Riv¬ 
ets  when  partly  worn.  The 
expense  of  keeping  leather- 
soled  shoes  repaired  is  often 
nearly  as  great  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  cost  of  the  shoes. 


Learn  by  actual  test  the  tremendous  advantages  of  “Steels.” 

We  will  fill  orders  for  “  Steel  Shoes”  direct  from  this  advertisement,  under  a  positive  guarantee 
to  refund  purchase  price  promptly  if,  upon  inspection,  you  do  not  find  the  Shoes  exactly  as  represented. 
Remit  the  price  of  the  size  and  style  of  shoes  you  wish.  Be  sure  to  state  size  of  shoe  you  wear. 
We  will  ship  shoes  promptly,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


A  Style  of  Steel  Shoes  for 
Every  Use 

For  all  classes  of  use  requiring  high  cut  shoes,  such 
as  ditching,  lumbering,  hunting,  etc.,  our  12  inch  or 
16  inch  high  steel  shoes  are  absolutely  indispensable. 
They  give  the  utmost  possible  protection. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6  inch  High  Steel 
Shoes  at  $3.50  a  pair  or  the  9  inch  High  Steel  Shoes 
at  $5.00  a  pair  for  general  work  under  all  conditions. 

Fill  out,  tear  off  and  mail  the  Order  Blank  TODAY. 


Send  Your  Order  for  Steel  Shoes  Today  Direct  to 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

STEEL  SHOE  GO.,  Dept.  356,  Racine,  Wis. 


Canadian  Branch  Factory,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Order  Blank 

For  STEEL  SHOES 

STEEL  SHOE  COMPANY.  Dept.  356.  RACINE.  WIS. 

Gentlemen 

I  enclose. . . for  $ . . . 


In  payment  for . pair  Steel  Shoes, 


Size. 


Name . 


Town . State. 


County . R.  F.  D . 
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HENS  THAT  FEED  THEMSELVES. 

Good  Results  with  Dry-Mash  Feeding. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive  in 
Mr.  Lord’s  communication,  page  247,  “A  Successful 
Hen  Man  Talks,”  and  it  is  the  more  interesting  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Lord  wrote  in  reply  to  the  communication 
of  Mr.  Fisher,  given  on  page  1116,  in  December. 
Unfortunately,  neither  Mr.  Lord  nor  Mr.  Fisher  give 
figures  to  substantiate  their  claims,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  common  fault.  It  is  the  net  results  which  give 
a  basis  for  determining  the  profitableness  of  this  or 
that  system  of  feeding;  if  Mr.  Fisher  will  give  us  a 
12-months’  egg  record  of  his  flocks,  and  show  that  his 
method  of  feeding,  with  a  cooked  mash  as  the  founda¬ 
tion,  is  more  profitable  than  the  dry-mash  method  of 
feeding,  he  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  winning 
converts.  1  quote  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Lord's  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  wish  to  consid¬ 
er  a  few  points  of  it: 

‘•It  took  me  almost  three 
years  to  work  out  the  feed¬ 
ing  question  to  my  satis¬ 
faction.  I  fed  all  ways 
and  all  grains,  and  I  want 
to  say  right  here  most  em¬ 
phatically  I  am  a  hopper 
feeder  of  dry  mash.  Mr. 

Fisher  says  hopper  feeding 
is  a  lazy  man’s  method. 

If  Mr.  Fisher  were  to  fol¬ 
low  me  for  one  week  he 
would  not  say  that ;  I 
have  been  called  every¬ 
thing  from  a  lizard  up,  but 
never  lazy.  I  never  heard 
of  any  sane  poultryman 
feeding  dry  mash  alone, 
the  only  reason  for  feed¬ 
ing  some  whole  grain  be¬ 
ing  to  promote  exercise.  In 
addition  to  the  mash  in 
hopper,  I  feed  at  about  2 
I>.  m.  (this  means  Fall  and 
Winter  months)  equal 
parts  mixed,  cracked  corn, 
good  red  wheat  or  white, 
and  best  white  oats,  fed  at 
rate  of  about  one  quart  to 
each  25  birds .  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  very  deep  dry 
sweet  litter.  Litter  should 
be  from  eight  to  12  inches 
deep.  This  will  keep  a 
healthy  lot  of  hens 
scratching  and  busily 
working  until  nearly  or 
quite  roosting  time.  After 
the  birds  have  gone  to 
roost  we  again  scatter  in 
litter  same  kind  of  grain, 
and  about  same  amount. 

This  will  start  the  hens 
at  work  in  the  morning.  I 

have  never  seen  the  hen  yet  that  would  eat  dry 
if  she  had  any  chance  to  find  a  stray  kernel  of 


dry-mash  method  of  feeding  I  unhesitatingly  say  that 
feeding  a  dry  mash  is  far  ahead  of  the  old  wet-mash 
method;  it  saves  a  Jot  of  back-breaking  work,  and 
gives  better  results  in  healthfulness  of  flocks  and  in 
egg  yield, — hence  in  profit. 

In  proof  of  this  I  give  the  year’s  egg  record  of  a 
flock  of  18  White  Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  carried 
from  October,  1908,  to  September  30,  1909.  There 
were  20  pullets  put  in  the  house  in  September ;  one 
died  of  an  egg  broken  inside  her  just  after  Christmas, 
we  ate  one  in  January,  one  in  March  and  one  in 
April,  leaving  but  16  birds  in  the  flock  after  May  1. 
The  average  number  for  the  whole  12  months  was 
a  fraction  below  18;  for  convenience  we  will  call  it  18. 
Below  is  the  full  year’s  account  in  table  form,  giving 
all  receipts  and  expenses. 

I  submit  that  this  gives  a  good  egg-yield,  and  a 
good  showing  in  profit.  Can  Mr.  Fisher  equal  it 


\  FLOCK  OF  PULLETS  RAISED  ON  DRY  MASH  FEEDING.  Fig.  146. 
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and  one  will  find  that  hens  will  woi'k  as  eagerly  for  a 
little  whole  grain  where  a  good  dry  mash  is  before 
them  as  they  will  if  the  dry  mash  were  not  present.” 

It  is  amusing  that  Mr.  Fisher  should  consider  that 
hopper  feeding  is  a  lazy  man’s  method.  Years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  a  saying  current  in  our 
community  to  the  effect  that  ‘‘lazy  men  always  take 
the  most  pains,”  and  it  seems  to  me  that  saying,  applies 
strongly  to  the  feeder  of  a  cooked,  or  “wet,”  mash, 
for  he  gives  (practically)  double  the  labor  to  the 
care  of  his  fowls,  without  a  particle  of  increase  of 
efficiency.  For  years  and  years  I  fed  a  cooked  mash 
to  my  flocks,  and  persistently  advocated  the  feeding 
of  a  cooked  mash  in  my  writings  and  in  talks  before 
farmers  institutes.  It  took  several  visits  to  such 
dry-mash  advocates  as  Mr.  Park  and  Dr.  Nottage, 
and  considerable  study  of  their  methods  and  the 
results,  to  convert  me  to  the  feeding  of  a  dry  mash 
in  hoppers.  Now  that  I  have  thoroughly  tested  the 


when  feeding  a  wet  mash?  Our  flock  had  a  hopper 
of  dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time,  and  ate  of  it  as 

Month. 

October,  1008  . 

November  . 

December  . 

January',  1909  . 

February'  . 

March  '. . 

April  . : . 

May  . 

June  . 

July  . 

August  . 

September  . 

Total  . 

Average  number  of  birds  in  the  flock .  18 

Average  number  of  eggs  per  bird. .  184% 

Total  cost  of  food  consumed .  $32.22 

Average  cost  of  food  per  bird... .  1.79 

Average  net  profit  per  bird .  3.49% 

their  appetites  prompted  them ;  twice  a  day  dry  grains 
were  scattered  in  the  litter,  practically  as  Mr.  Lord 
tells  us  he  fed  his,  and  that  was  all  the  food  they  got. 


No.  of 

Price 

Value  of 

Eggs. 

per  doz. 

Eggs. 

147 

44c. 

$5.39 

282 

52  c. 

12.22 

303 

43  c. 

10.86 

313 

40c. 

10.48 

336 

36c. 

10.08 

384 

25  c. 

8.00 

321 

22c. 

5.88 

257 

24c. 

5.14 

263 

28c. 

6.13 

267 

32c. 

7.12 

249 

33  c. 

7.26 

199 

40c. 

6.63 

3,321 

$95.14 

We  should  make  an  exception,  however,  on  account 
of  the  table  waste  of  a  small  family;  this  was  mostly 
fruit  and  vegetable  matter,  as  all  scraps  of  meat  were 
carefully  excluded.  The  dry  mash  carries  all  the 
animal  food  the  fowls  should  have,  hence  everything 
of  that  kind  was  thrown  out  back  for  the  neighbors' 
cats  to  take  care  of! 

I  feed  the  grain  mixture  about  2.30  o’clock  in  Win¬ 
ter,  three  o’clock  in  Spring  and  late  Fall,  and  about 
four  o’clock  in  Summer;  the  intention  being  to  give 
the  birds  sufficient  time  to  scratch  out  all  the  kernels 
of  grain  from  the  litter,-  and  then  go  to  the  hopper 
for  mash,  if  they  crave  it,  before  going  on  the  roost 
for  the  night.  After  they  had  gone  to  roost  I  visit 
the  poultry  house,  search  the  nests  for  any  eggs  which 
may  have  been  laid  since  the  regular  collection  at 
afternoon-feeding  time,  close  the  curtains  and  secure 
them  in  place,  empty  the  water  fountains  readv  for 

filling  in  the  morning, 
and  scatter  in  the  litter  a 
scant  handful  of  grain 
for  each  fowl  for  the 
breakfast.  I  don’t  like  to 
get  up  early,  especially 
in  Winter,  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that 
the  hens’  breakfast  is 
there  ready  for  them 
when  they  come  down 
from  the  roost  in  the 
morning;  this,  I  have 
noted,  is  as  soon  as  they 
can  see. 

Mr.  Lord  states  that 
he  has  never  seen  a  hen 
that  would  cat  dry  mash 
if  she  has  a  chance  to 
find  a  stray  kernel  of 
grain.  I  have.  Only  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  when 
feeding  the  scratching 
feed,  I  noted  that  some 
of  the  hoppers  of  mash 
were  rather  low,  and 
went  to  work  to  refill 
them  as  soon  as  the  eggs 
were  gathered  up.  In  two 
of  the  pens  two  or  three 
hens  left  the  scratching 
as  soon  as  they  noted  my 
filling  the  dry-mash  hop¬ 
pers,  and  went  to  eating 
of  the  dry  mash..  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  Mr.  Lord 
is  right,  as  the  hens 
undoubtedly  prefer  the 
whole  and  cracked  grains  scattered  in  the  litter, 
and  will  scratch  and  search  about  for  them  so  long 
as  there  is  reasonable  chance  of  finding  a  kernel. 
This  was  the  experience  of  the  late  Prof.  Gowell,  of 
the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  he 
stated  in  the  station  bulletins  which  give  the  account 
of  the  poultry  work  there. 

It  is  certain  that  the  dry-mash  method  of  feeding 
fowls  cuts  out  a  lot  of  labor ;  a  man  can  care  for 
(practically)  double  the  number  of  fowls  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor  by  that  method,  and  can,  I 
firmly  believe,  secure  better  results  in  both  the  health 
of  the  fowls  and  average  egg-yield.  The  saving  of 
labor  is  most  evident  in  growing  the  pullets.  When 
the  chicks  are  weaned  from  the  brooders  I  put  them 
out  in  colony  coops,  set  about  a  hundred  feet  apart, 
out  in  rear  of  my  lot.  A  double  hopper  is  set  a  little 
in  front  of  each  coop,  with  mixed  grains  and  seeds  in 
one  side  and  a  drv-mash  mixture  in  the  other,  and 
those  hoppers  have  to  be  re-filled  but  once  a  week. 
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All  the  care  the  growing  pullets  get  is  to  have  the 
coops  opened  and  the  water  fountains  filled  in  the 
morning,  and  the  doors  of  the  coops  are  closed  after 
the  pullets  have  gone  in  for  the  night.  About  once  a 
week  the  roofs  of  the  coops  are  lifted  off  and  the  loam 
scattered  over  the  coop  floor  shoveled  into  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  which  is  wheeled  to  the  garden,  dumped,  and 
the  barrow  filled  with  fresh  loam,  which  is  scattered 
over  the  floor  of  the  coop  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch.  The  roof  of  the  hopper  is  lifted  and  each  side 
is  filled  with  food,  the  roofs  of  the  coops  and  hoppers 
replaced  and  secured  in  place,  and  they  are  left  for 
another  week.  About  here  I  am  “joshingly”  spoken 
of  as  the  man  who  only  feeds  his  chickens  once  a 
week,  and  the  statement  is  true !  By  that  method, 
however,  I  can  bring  White  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  to 
laying  maturity  soon  after  they  are  five  months  old, 
and  then  keep  them  steadily  laying  throughout  the 
year  by  feeding  by  the  dry-mash  method.  Can  Mr. 
Fisher  beat  that  result?  Please,  Mr.  Fisher,  give  us 
your  figures. 

I  send  a  snap-shot  of  a  lot  of  pullets  being  grown 
by  the  above  method ;  the  photograph.  Fig.  146,  was 
taken  just  after  sunset,  when  they  would  naturally  be 
filling  up  with  food  for  the  night,  and  yet  but  very 
few  of  them  are  at  the  hoppers.  I  built  a  new  poultry 
house  last  Summer,  of  three  pens  12  x  14  feet  each, 
and  put  75  of  those  pullets,  shown  in  the  picture,  into 
the  house  early  in  October.  Right  here  I  “slipped  a 
cog,”  because  the  pullets  should  have  been  moved  in 
by  the  middle  of  September.  We  didn’t  get  the  house 
done  in  season  for  that,  some  of  the  pullets  had  begun 
to  lay  and  were  thrown  back  by  the  moving,  and  it 
was  November  before  they  got  fairly  settled  down 
to  work.  They  have  laid  splendidly  since  they  got  to 
work,  and  one  pen,  of  25  pullets,  laid  492  eggs  in 
December.  One  week’s  score  of  that  flock,  (of  25), 
was:  20,  11,  23,  19,  11,  22,  18, — and  that  in  the  month 
of  December.  Can  Mr.  Fisher  beat  that  by  feeding  a 
wet  mash  ?  I  doubt  it. 

The  record  for  the  entire  75  pullets  for  the  past 
four  months  is:  November  603,  December  1,082,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,176,  February  1,383.  Possibly  Mr.  Fisher  can 
show  a  better  Winter  egg-record  than  that,  but,  even 
if  he  can.  look  at  the  work  I  have  saved  myself, — and 
the  health  of  the  flocks  has  been  of  the  best.  There 
hasn’t  been  even  a  sneeze  all  Winter,  and  this  has 
been  about  the  toughest  Winter  we  have  had  in  years. 
A  year  ago  this  Winter  one  pullet  did  show  symptoms 
of  having  taken  a  cold.  She  was  breathing  with  a 
wheezing  sound,  with  her  mouth  held  open ;  taking 
her  under  the  left  arm  I  opened  her  bill  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  fore-finger 
rubbed  a  little  carbolated  vaseline  about  her  throat 
and  mouth.  The  next  morning  I  was  unable  to  tell 
which  one  it  was  that  I  had  doctored,  and  that  was 
the  only  symptom  of  ill-health  throughout  the  year, 
excepting  the  bird  that  died  from  having  an  egg 
broken  inside  the  oviduct.  For  that  we  know  of  no 
remedy.  This,  then,  is  what  we  gain  by  the  dry-mash 
method  of  feeding  fowls.  Better  health  of  the  flocks, 
a  better  all-the-year-round  egg-yield,  and  better  profit. 

Massachusetts.  a.  *f.  hunter. 


A  NEW  “SEEDLESS”  APPLE  COMING. 

The  so-called  seedless  fruit  schemers  are  not  all 
dead  yet.  With  the  passing  away  in  dismay  and  at 
least  partial  bankruptcy  of  the  “Spencer  Seedless  ap¬ 
ple”  fraud  it  was  hoped  this  sort  of  thing  would  die 
down,  but  there  is  another  new  one  trying  to  start  up. 
The  scheme  is  }?et  unorganized,  and  may  never  come 
to  much,  but  it  is  well  for  the  public  to  know  of  it  in 
good  time.  Last  November  there  was  shown  at  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane,  Washington,  what 
is  claimed  to  be  an  entirely  new  variety  of  apple,  and 
that -it  is  not  only  seedless  but  coreless.  In  pursuance 
of  my  duties  as  chairman  of  the  jury  making  the 
awards  at  this  fruit  show  1  gave  the  matter  of  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  specimens  of  this  apple  most  careful 
attention.  I  had  assigned  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Kellogg  of 
Wisconsin  to  the  duty  of  judging  the  single  plate 
exhibits  although  I  worked  in  conjunction  with  him  as 
well  as  with  the  other  jurors  on  other  classes,  there¬ 
fore  there  were  two  of  us  taking  equal  pains  that 
every  single  plate  exhibit  got  its  just  dues.  When 
we  came  to  the  examination  of  this  “coreless”  (?) 
variety  we  cut  some  of  the  specimens  and  almost  the 
first  one  I  tried  with  my  knife  had  not  only  a  little 
core  but  two  seeds.  The  exhibitor  and  owner  of  the 
tree  on  which  the  apples  grew  made  himself  known 
just  then  and  tried  to  show  us  that  there  were  certain 
of  the  specimens  that  were  both  seedless  and  coreless, 
and  that  he  could  select  them.  We  allowed  him  ample 
opportunity  to  show  us,  but  he  failed  about  as  many 
times  as  he  succeeded.  It  is  very  true  that  some  of 
the  apples  were  entirely  devoid  of  either  core  or  seeds, 
and  had  solid  flesh  throughout,  except  a  little  green 
spot  in  the  center,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  were 
as  good  to  eat  where  the  core  should  have  been  as 
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elsewhere.  Such  specimens  were  the  best  of  all  the 
so-called  seedless  apples  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
there  are  more  than  a  dozen  of  them,  some  of  which 
I  have  never  seen  and  only  know  them  by  drawings 
and  descriptions.  The  tree  (for  there  is  only  one) 
stands  in  an  orchard  near  Spokane,  and  was  not 
planted  by  the  present  owner.  He  told  me  he  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  seedling,  and  it  may  be 
one  of  the  old  freak  varieties  that  was  planted  there, 
or  it  may  be  a  chance  seedling  that  came  up  from 
below  the  graft.  It  is  not  the  old  variety  of  Virginia 
origin  that  Spencer  lied  about  so  shamefully.  It 
looks  like  one  I  know  of  Ohio  origin,  but  I  am  not 


THE  CHAMPION  ALFALFA  PLANT.  Fig.  147. 


sure  they  are  the  same.  In  any  case  it  is  only  an 
inferior  novelty. 

And  right  here  is  where  the  fraud  began  to  develop. 
We  reasoned  with  the  exhibitor  that  while  his  apple 
was  the  best  of  the  novelties  of  this  kind  that  we 
knew  it  was  not  entirely  seedless  or  coreless,  and  of 
no  real  value  to  the  apple-growing  world ;  that  it  was 
only  an  inferior  apple  ripening  in  the  Fall,  when  apples 
that  would  not  keep  into  Winter  bring  a  low  price, 
and  that  his  apple  was  nothing  extra  in  size,  color  or 
flavor.  I  told  him  of  John  F.  Spencer’s  shameful 
attempt  to  gull  the  public  and  that  he  should  send 
specimens  to  the  office  of  the  Pomologist  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  have  them  examined  and  put  on  record 
there ;  quietly  watch  the  behavior  of  his  tree  and  not 
attempt  to  make  any  stir  about  the  matter.  But  before 
the  apple  show  closed  he  had  a  flaming  write-up  in 
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one  of  the  daily  papers  of  Spokane,  and  the  boom  of 
the  new  fruit  was  launched.  W  hen  I  got  home  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  I  found  that  specimens  had  been 
sent  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  with  the 
officials  there  I  examined  them  and  we  found  some 
seedless  and  coreless,  some  with  a  semblance  of  core 
and  others  with  well-developed  seeds. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  leading  nursery  firms  of 
the  country  sent  me  a  letter  from  this  man,  in  which 
he  was  trying  to  sell  them  the  variety,  and  asked  my 
opinion  of  the  matter.  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
utterly  condemn  the  attempt  to  defraud  the  nursery 
firm  and  the  public  as  well.  I  have  a  copy  of  this 
letter  and  will  use  it  in  case  of  need,  but  I  trust  there 
will  be  no  public  attempt  to  cheat  that  will  call  it  out. 


Mr,  r  th  U, 

In  this  letter  the  writer  repeatedly  states  that  the 
apples  are  not  merely  seedless  but  coreless,  and  in  one 
place  says,  “This  apple  has  no  seed-cases  nor  seeds, 
and  is  entirely  the  same  throughout.”  This  is  posi¬ 
tively  not  so.  I  personally  pointed  out  the  seeds  that 
my  knife  cut  into  at  the  apple  show  in  Spokane  and 
the  promoter  tried  to  find  and  cut  specimens  himself 
that  were  absolutely  coreless,  and  could  not  always 
do  it.  Let  the  fruit-growing  public  be  warned  against 
this  deliberate  attempt  to  foist  another  humbug  upon 
the  horticultural  world.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


A  VINE-COVERED  PORCH. 

When  we  were  married  and  came  here  to  live  the 
porch  had  no  protection  from  the  sun,  except  a  Mag¬ 
nolia  rose  bush  on  the  west  end.  My  childhood  home 
on  the  farm  was  surrounded  by  immense  maples,  and 
how  1  loved  the  trees  and  their  delightful  shade.  The 
new  home  faced  the  south,  and  the  sunshine  it  receives 
is  indeed  a  tonic.  The  porch  was  very  much  exposed 
to  public  view,  so  we  set  to  work  to  screen  it  with 
nature’s  own  beautiful  vines.  First  a  cinnamon  vine 
made  rapid  growth,  and  gave  a  graceful  shade.  Then 
we  sent  to  one  of  the  catalogue  houses  and  purchased 
a  Wistaria.  It  was  planted  at  the  southeast  corner, 
and  in  five  years  it  has  screened  that  end  of  the  porch 
to  the  steps.  I  can  sit  in  the  comfortable  rocker,  thus 
protected  from  the  gaze  of  passers-by,  and  yet  I  can 
see  all  that  is  going  on  The  porch-box  fills  up  the 
open  space  at  the  floor.  The  Cosmos  and  Petunias 
in  the  bed  below  seeded  themselves,  and  came  up  a 
most  artistic  arrangement.  At  the  southwest  corner 
are  two  moon  plants  which  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
porch  each  season,  and  give  a  profusion  of  white  and 
purple  blooms.  Then  too  my  husband  has  planted  a 
Clematis,  which  is  making  rapid  growth.  We  have 
also  started  a  Dutchman’s  pipe  vine,  from  which  we 
are  expecting  great  things.  The  Magnolia  rose  is 
almost  a  solid  mass  at  one  end,  and  climbs  to  the 
middle  of  the  porch  in  front.  The  house  ferns  which 
add  ornament  to  the  heated  rooms  in  Winter  enjoy 
the  shade  of  the  porch  in  Summer.  A  strip  of  matting 
placed  beneath  the  chairs  takes  away  the  harshness 
of  the  floor,  and  pillows  and  reading  add  to  one’s 
comfort  and  pleasure.  It  is  so  easy  to  have  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  green  growing  things,  if  one  will  learn  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

CORA  JUNE  SHEPPARD. 


THE  CARE  OF  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

1.  Will  you  give  some  general  instructions  on  the 
care  of  house  plants  in  the  home,  how  to  make  them 
bloom  in  Winter  instead  of  Summer,  when  to  repot,  etc? 
2.  I  have  an  Asparagus  plumosus  which  is  five  years  old, 
and  has  been  treated  as  the  catalogues  recommend  as 
nearly  as  possible.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  sending 
out  shoots,  some  of  them  eight  or  10  feet  long,  which 
refused  to  develop  leaves,  leaving  bare  stems.  These  I 
cut  off,  after  they  began  to  wither,  and  have  lately  re¬ 
potted  into  a  14-inch  pot  in  moderately  rich,  loose,  black 
soil  and  keep  in  north  window.  Still  it  refuses  to  do 
better.  As  this  is  as  large  a  pot  as  I  care  to  handle  or 
keep  in  the  house  I  would  like  some  advice  as  to  further 
treatment.  m.  f.  m. 

Indiana. 

1.  In  order  to  get  flowering  plants  to  bloom  satis¬ 
factorily  in  a  dwelling,  the  first  essential  is  to  have 
a  sunny  window,  preferably  one  that  faces  the  south. 
The  second  requisite  is  that  the  plants  shall  be  well 
established  in  their  pots  before  Winter  sets  in.  and 
to  secure  this  condition  the  plants  should  have  been 
repotted  not  later  than  August  or  the  beginning  of 
September.  A  common  error  made  by  amateur  cul¬ 
tivators  of  plants  is  to  pot  too  loosely,  the  majority 
of  plants  requiring  the  soil  to  be  pressed  or  rammed 
down  firmly  in  the  pots,  and  in  the  case  of  geraniums, 
for  example,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  soil 
too  firm,  at  least  if  one  does  the  work  with  the  bare 
hands.  When  watering  the  plants,  give  a  good  soak¬ 
ing,  and  then  give  no  more  until  the  soil  gets  mod¬ 
erately  dry  again. 

2.  The  Asparagus  plumosus  referred  to  is  evidently 
in  quite  large  enough  pot,  but  from  the  description  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  suffering  from  lack  of 
light,  that  being  the  reason  the  shoots  do  not  develop 
properly.  Try  it  in  a  more  sunny  position,  a  south 
window  if  possible,  and  it  should  behave  better,  for 
Asparagus  is  really  a  good  house  plant.  The  re¬ 
potting  would  have  been  better  deferred  until  Spring, 
for  root  growth  is  not  very  active  during  the  Winter. 

•  w.  h.  t. 


“CHAMPION  ALFALFA  PLANT!”— We  did  our 
best  to  make  a  clear  engraving  from  the  photograph 
of  an  Alfalfa  plant— Fig.  147-  The  picture  was  dim, 
but  it  shows  the  comparative  size.  This  is  a  single 
plant  grown  in  a  garden  at  North  Yakima,  Wash.  It 
stood  nearly  six  feet  high  and  spread  out  over  a  large 
space.  This  shows  what  Alfalfa  might  be  made  to  do 
as  a  cultivated  crop.  In  some  cases  we  believe  it  would 
pay  to  cultivate  Alfalfa  as  we  do  corn. 
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PUMPING  AND  SPRAYING  WITH  COM¬ 
PRESSED  AIR. 

A  few  weeks  since,  in  describing  a  meeting  of  tbe  Vir¬ 
ginia  Horticultural  Society,  we  mentioned  a  visit  to  the 
apple  orchards  of  S.  L.  Lupton,  where  compressed  air  is 
used  for  spray  power  and  for  pumping  water.  Since  then 
we  have  been  overrun  with  questions  about  this  power. 
Mr.  Lupton  has  sent  us  the  following  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  plant. 

In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  spraying  with  compressed  air  is  not  suitable 
for  small  orchards,  the  expense  of  the  apparatus  being 
too  heavy.  It  would,  however,  be  an  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment  if  two  or  three  or  more  small  orchardists  in 
a  given  neighborhood  would  unite  in  the  purchase  of 
a  plant  which  could  be  used  in  common.  Each  spray 
outfit  consists  of  two  steel  tanks,  tested  up  to  a 
pressure  of  250  pounds,  each  tank  holding  130  or  140 
gallons,  which  makes  a  good  two-horse  load  when 
filled.  These  tanks  are  placed  in  a  cradle  on  an  or¬ 
dinary  farm  wagon,  side  by  side,  like  two  saw-logs, 
and  connected  underneath  by  54-inch  pipe  and  coup¬ 
lings.  Each  tank  is  supplied  with  an  ordinary  steam- 
gauge  to  indicate  the  operating  pressure.  The  tanks 
should  be  kept  rigidly  in  position  by  being  bolted 
down  to  the  cradle  which  should  be  made  to  fit  both 
tanks  and  wagon.  Air  is  forced  into  one  tank  by 
means  of  an  air  compressor  and  gasoline  engine,  up 
to  a  pressure  of  say  225  pounds,  the  other  tank  being 
filled  simultaneously  with  the  spraying  material.  When 
both  tanks  are  filled,  one  with  air  and  the  other  with 
spraying  material,  the  team  is  driven  into  the  orchard, 
a  valve  is  turned,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  into  the 
liquid  tank,  and  spraying  commences;  air  being  ad¬ 
mitted  just  fast  enough  to  keep  the  pressure  in  the 
liquid  tank  at  100  pounds. 

I  usually  spray  with  a  pressure  of  about  100  pounds, 
and  find  this  amply  sufficient  to  reach  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees  from  a  platform  10  feet  high,  built  over 
the  tanks.  Two  men  do  the  work  of  spraying,  one 
standing  on  the  upper  platform  and  one  walking  on 
the  ground  behind,  the  man  on  the  platform  also 
driving  the  team.  The  compressed  air  passes  into  the 
liquid  tank  through  a  pipe  about  five  feet  long,  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  in  which  are  a  number 
of  small  holes;  the  air  forcing  its  way  out  through 
the  perforations  in  this  pipe  causing  sufficient  agita¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  liquid  in  proper  condition  to  spray. 

I  have  used  lime-sulphur  wash,  both  factory  and 
home-boiled,  soluble  oil,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  arsenate 
of  lead  and  various  other  mixtures  of  spray  material, 
and  have  no  difficulty  so  far  with  the  agitation.  Using 
a  pressure  of  100  pounds  for  spraying,  when  the  liquid 
tank  is  empty,  each  tank  will  have  an  air  pressure  of 
100  pounds.  The  tanks  are  then  disconnected,  and  the 
liquid  tank  blown  out,  thus  cleaning  out  all  sediment 
and  grit  and  the  team  driven  back  for  another  load. 

I  have  five  such  outfits  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and  can  spray  from  30  to  50 
acres  per  day,  depending,  somewhat,  on 
the  weather  and  time  of  the  year.  To 
do  this  requires  nine  men  and  five  two- 
horse  teams,  eight  men  in  the  orchard — 
two  with  each  of  four  teams — and  one  at 
the  pumping  station.  The  man  at  the 
pumping  station  mixes  the  material,  runs 
the  engine  and  air  compressor,  loads  up 
the  tanks  with  spray  material  and  air, 
takes  tlie  full  tanks  into  the  orchard  and 
brings  back  empty  ones,  and,  in  that  way, 
keeps  four  sets  of  apparatus  busy  in  the 
orchard  constantly.  Each  set  of  tanks 
has  a  complete  outfit,  so  that  the  two 
men  simply  step  from  an  empty  set  of 
tanks  to  a  full  set  and  go  right  on  with 
the  work  without  the  loss  of  any  time. 

W  ith  regard  to  pumping  water  with 
compressed  air,  my  understanding  is  that 
to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency,  there 
must  be  60  per  cent  of  submergence;  in 
other  words,  for  every  foot  of  lift,  there 
must  be  a  foot  and  a  half  of  submerg¬ 
ence;  hence,  if  you  have  a  column  of 
water  in  your  well  standing  60  feet  high, 
or  60  feet  deep,  a  jet  of  air  released  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well  will  force  water 
40  feet  above  the  top  of  the  column. 

In  my  own  case,  one  well  is  195  feet 
deep,-  six  inch  bore,  the  column  of  water 
standing  at  about  30  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  1  simply  drop  a  two- 
inch  pipe  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  inside  of 
which  is  a  half  inch  air  pipe,  the  compressed  air  is 
released  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  consequently 
forces  the  water  out  through  the  two-inch  pipe,  30  or 
40  feet  above  the  top  of  the  ground.  With  this  ap- 
paratus  we  can  fill  our  spray  tanks  and  pump  water 
at  the  sanie  time  at  the  rate  of  about  50  gallons  per 
minute.  I  find  such  an  apparatus  as  I  have  described 
extremely  economical  as  to  labor  cost,  and  very  effi¬ 
cient,  there  being  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  in  the 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

field.  I  have  been  using  this  apparatus  now  for  about 
three  years  and,  so  far,  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
spend  any  money  for  repairs.  Some  of  the  parts  have 
worn  out,  such  as  valves  and  hose,  and  have  had  to 
be  replaced,  but  no  breakdown  of  any  kind  has  oc¬ 
curred. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  gasoline  outfits  in  my 
neighborhood,  none  of  which  has  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  owing  to  breakdowns  in  the  busy  season.  One 
great  advantage  of  the  compressed  air  arrangement 


AN  ARCH  OP  ROSES.  Fig.  149. 


is  that  it  is  easy  and  comparatively  cheap  to  add 
additional  units,  if  necessary.  I  started  in  with  one 
set  of  tanks  and,  as  stated  above,  now  have  five  and 
am  using  the  same  pumping  machinery  which  I  had 
at  first.  My  several  outfits  have  cost  more  than  they 
should,  because  I  had  not  the  time  to  look  about  for 
cheaper  ones,  or  set  them  up  myself,  as  any  ordinary 
farmer  can  do.  I  am  using  a  six  horse-power  gasoline 
engine,  which  I  already  had  on  the  place.  The  com¬ 
pressor  will  pump  up  a  tank  of  air  from  100  pounds 
to  225  pounds  in  about  six  minutes  and  will  pump 


water  at  the  same  time.  The  liquid  tank  can  be  filled 
in  about  seven  minutes.  The  compressor  cost,  ap¬ 
proximately,  $200,  and  each  set  of  tanks  with  all 
necessary  hose,  extension  rods,  nozzles,  fittings,  etc., 
about  $125.  In  pumping  water  with  compressed  air, 
it  will  answer  just  as  well  to  have  the  half-inch  air 
pipe  go  down  outside  the  two-inch  pipe  as  inside ; 
in  that  case,  however,  the  two  pipes  must  be  clamped 
together  rigidly  and  the  half-inch  pipe  turned  up  at 
the  bottom  so  as  to  project  upward  inside  the  two 


inch  pipe  about  18  inches.  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  try  this  method  of  pumping  without  first 
ascertaining  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  success, 
and  determining  whether  or  not  those  conditions  exist 
in  each  case.  s.  l.  lupton. 

Virginia. 

THE  PHEASANT  OR  THE  FARMER. 

On  page  22S  John  Burnham,  Chief  Game  Protector, 
says:  “From  the  best  information  which  we  can  obtain 
pheasants  do  not  pull  tarred  corn  nor  do  they  damage 
the  farmer  materially  in  other  respects  ....  and 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  farmers  .  . 
and  they  also  destroy  Potato  bugs.”  I  am  a  farmer, 
and  want  to  know  where  he  got  his  “best  possible  in¬ 
formation.'’  I  have  observed  pheasants  closely  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  know  they  will  destroy  almost  any  farm 
crop.  In  the  Spring  of  1908  I  plowed  four  acres  early 
and  harrowed  it  often  until  July  1,  then  set  it  to 
cabbage.  I  went  to  cultivate  cabbage  the  next  week, 
and  found  it  about  half  pulled  up,  and  a  hole  scratched 
where  each  plant  was  pulled,  from  three  to  seven 
inches  across.  I  at  once  sent  two  men  to  reset  plants, 
and  the  next  morning  found  more  plants  pulled  than 
the  two  men  had  set  in  all  day.  I  examined  the 
•ground  and  found  from  two  to  seven  wireworms  in 
roots  of  nearly  every  plant.  By  watching  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  saw  pheasants  pull  plants,  scratch  out  and  eat 
the  wireworms ;  saw  them*  take  from  30  to  60  plants 
and  not  miss  one.  Crows  also  pulled  some,  I  think 
they  learned  it  from  the  pheasants,  as  I  never  saw 
them  pull  cabbage  plants  before.  I  kept  the  pheasants 
off  as  best  I  could,  and  reset  the  cabbage,  some  of  it 
several  times,  but  the  weather  came  off  dry  and  the 
late-set  plants  did  not  do  very  well,  and  the  pheasants 
got  most  of  it  at  last.  I  sold  cabbage  from  field  for 
$20  per  ton,  and  at  a  very  low  estimate  had  from  eight 
to  10  tons  less  than  I  would  have  had  if  the  wire- 
worms  had  been  left  alone,  as  I  watched  several 
plants  that  had  wireworms  under  them  and  they 
headed  very  well.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Burnham 
show  me  how  I  suffered  “no  material  loss”  and  what 
a  “great  benefit”  it  was  to  me  to  have  those  few  wire- 
worms  destroyed,  when  if  they  had  been  left  alone 
I  would  have  received  from  $150  to  $200  more  for 
that  one  crop. 

Last  year  I  drilled  a  strip  of  fodder  corn  (one 
bushel  per  acre)  four  rods  wide  and  30  rods  long,  and 
the  pheasants  got  nearly  every  spear  of  it  before  I 
knew  it.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  muskiiielon  and 
cucumber  seed,  as  I  have  watched  them  pick  holes 
in  them  and  get  the  seeds.  As  they  pick  most  of 
them  before  they  are  quite  ripe  it  spoils  them.  I 
found  about  one-fourth  of  my  tomatoes  picked  in  the 
same  way,  but  am  not  sure  pheasants  did  it,  as  I  could 
not  catch  them  at  it,  but  think  they  did  it.  I  have 
opened  the  crops  of  (?)  “three  male 
pheasants”  and  in  one  that  weighed  four 
pounds  found  27  kernels  of  field  corn 
and  some  buckwheat ;  the  others  had 
buckwheat  and  corn  in  them  and  some 
insects  but  I  did  not  find  any  Potato 
bugs.  I  believe  pheasants  will  eat  Potato 
bugs  as  I  have  seen  hens  eat  them  and 
act  as  if  they  were  very  fond  of  them, 
but  the  hens  had  been  shut  in  pens  and 
were  nearly  starved,  and  I  suppose  if 
there  ever  comes  a  time  on  our  farms 
when  pheasants  cannot  get  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  millet,  corn,  peas, 
beans,  berries  or  any  kind  of  garden 
truck  they  might  eat  Potato  bugs.  Pheas¬ 
ants  are  much  worse  than  crows  about 
destroying  farm  crops,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  so  sly,  and  are  of  such  a 
color  the  farmer  seldom  sees  them. 

I  have  often  walked  within  three  feet 
of  them  along  fences  where  there  was 
grass,  and  would  never  suspect  they 
were  there  had  I  not  been  watching 
them.  They  are  also  a  very  strong  bird 
they  will  dig  out  corn  or  oats  when  it 
is  eight  inches  high,  and  they  work 
very  rapidly. 

Suppose  we  admit  that  pheasants  eat 
10  per  cent  of  all  weed  seeds  that  grow, 
and  io  per  cent  of  the  bugs,  from  all 
the  potatoes  grown  in  the  State,  will  it 
not  take  just  as  much  poison,  and  labor 
to  apply  it,  per  acre,  to  kill  the  90 
per  cent  that  they  leave  as  it  would  the  whole  of 
them,  and  the  same  is  nearly  as  true  of  weeds.  The 
farmer  who  cultivates  his  crops  for  best  results  will 
not  be  troubled  much  with  weeds.  Pheasants,  like 
most  other  things,  have  their  good  and  bad  points, 
and  their  value  to  the  farmer  depends  on  who  is 
looking  for  it,  the  farmer  or  the  sportsman,  but  most 
farmers  agree  tha(  there  is  one  good  thing  about 
them,  and  that  is  they  are  excellent  eating,  w.  g.  a. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  VINE-CLAD  PORCH.  Fig.  150. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  CARE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY. 

I  have  a  grain  binder  with  which  I 
have  cut  890  acres  in  eight  years,  and  it 
is  still  in  good  condition.  I  cut  this  grain 
on  my  own  farm  and  also  for  friends 
and  neighbors  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles.  I  find  that  the  life  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  depends  largely  on  the  way  it  is 
used.  I  give  my  own  idea  about  keeping 
such  machinery  in  good  condition : 
When  purchasing  a  machine  see  that  it 
works  freely,  everything  square,  straight 
and  at  its  place.  Use  oil  freely,  and  good 
oil.  A  new  machine  should  not  run 
longer  than  one  hour,  then  oil  often.  A 
machine  in  running  for  a  few  years  you 
should  oil  every  three  or  four  hours. 
When  any  part  gets  loose  tighten ;  do 
not  run  ahead  until  it  is  too  late  and  the 
part  worn  half  out.  Repair  at  once;  if 
any  part  breaks  replace  it  at  once  and 
not  drive  on  until  everything  gets  out 
of  order  and  then  say  the  machine  was 
no  good.  Keep  your  cutter  parts  sharp ; 
that  is  half  the  work  done.  Keep  your 
machines  painted  and  housed  or  under 
canvas  cover;  do  not  leave  them  in  the 
field  from  year  to  year;  that  is  a  dear 
repair  shop.  After  through  using  your 
machine  clean  it  thoroughly  from  dust; 
that  is  what  wears.  Grind  and  grease 
so  it  will  look  neat  and  clean,  put  a  little 
oil  on  the  bearings.  When  through  using 
grain  drill,  jack  it  up  at  one  end,  remove 
all  the  fertilizer  possible,  put  a  pint  of 
good  oil  in  the  fertilizer  box,  sprinkle 
it  all  over,  then  turn  your  wheel,  and  this 
will  oil  the  whole  box  and  it  will  not 
rust  or  get  fast.  T4ien  when  using  it 
again  do  the  same  thing  again  before 
using  it;  do  not  be  afraid  it  will  gum, 
but  put  plenty  of  oil  in  fertilizer  box, 
turn  gear  wheel,  then  put  fertilizer  in 
and  d>rive  on ;  it  will  work  perfectly.  Oil 
all  bearing  parts  freely;  do  noJ  look  at 

cents’  worth  of  extra  oil;  it  might  be 
worth  $25  to  you.  o.  G.  kamer. 

Pennsylvania. 


ICEHOUSE  WITH  COOL  ROOM. 

L.  E.  D.,  TliomasviUe,  N.  C. — We  wish  to 
build  an  icehouse  to  hold  ice  for  retail  pur¬ 
poses,  large  enough  to  hold  20  tons,  and  to 
have  in  it  or  in  connection  with  it  a  room 
1o  hang  fresh  meats.  We  are  running  a 
retail  market.  The  ice  we  handle  is  fac¬ 
tory  ice  made  in  nearby  town  and  delivered 
to  us  on  the  cars. 

Ans. — I  would  suggest  a  two-story 
building  12  by  12  inside,  with  lower 
story  for  meat,  6J4  feet  in  the  clear,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  concrete  floor  and  a  story 
above  for  the  ice  about  seven  feet  in  the 
clear.  The  walls  to  be  18  inches  thick 
made  by  double  rows  of  six-inch  stud¬ 
ding  facing  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of 
the  walls;  the  studding  sheeted  inside 
and  outside  with  common  lumber,  sided 
outside  with  drop  or  other  siding  and 
covered  inside  with  No.  28  galvanized 
iron  to  make  the  walls  thoroughly  air¬ 
tight  and  to  protect  them  against  damp¬ 
ness  and  rotting  from  the  ice.  The 
space  between  the  studding  should  be 
filled  with  dry  sawdust.  The  floor  to 
carry  the  ice  should  be  built  on  2x10s 
set  with  centers  12  inches  apart  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  No.  24  galvanized  iron  nailed 
directly  to  the  joists,  with  the  nailholes 
and  the  seams  soldered,  turning  the 
metal  up  at  the  sides  so  as  to  make 
everything  water-tight.  Then  lay  across 
these  joists,  at  right  angles,  on  edge,  2xGs 
with  centers  four  inches  apart,  to  furnish 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  ice  would 
be  laid.  To  provide  for  complete  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  under  the  ice  two-inch  strips 
should  be  laid  on  the  galvanized  iron 
floor  directly  above  and  parallel  with 
the  joists  below  and  the  2x6s  laid  across 
these.  With  this  arrangement  two  open¬ 
ings  may  be  left  in  the  galvanized  iron 
floor  near  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
which  will  permit  a  circulation  of  air 


from  the  storage  room  under  the  ice. 
There  should  be  a  tight  ceiling  above 
the  ice  and  this  should  be  covered  with 
about  two  feet  of  sawdust.  Good  ventil¬ 
ation  above  the  sawdust  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  the  space  above  it  need 
not  become  unnecessarily  hot.  The  clos¬ 
est  possible  construction  should  be 
adopted  for  the  door  into  the  icehouse 
and  no  ventilation  provided  for  the  ice 
chamber  other  than  the  circulation  from 
the  meat  room  under  the  ice.  Proper 
drainage  to  draw  off  the  melting  ice 
should  be  provided.  F.  H.  king. 

Hay  Farming  by  Proxy. 

F.  <?.,  Holliston,  Mass. — Four  years  ago  I 
bought  a  small  place  of  20  acres,  intending 
to  start  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  business. 
After  buying  the  place  circumstances  caused 
me  to  change  my  plans,  and  I  have  not  done 
anything  with  the  place.  It  is  coming  up 
to  bushes,  and  now  I  must  do  something. 
The  location  is  fine,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  better  land  for  the  business.  We 
have  here  strictly  first-class  markets:  be¬ 
sides  it  is  only  27  miles  to  Boston.  Can  I 
hire  the  land  plowed,  fertilize  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  and  seed  to  hay,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  anything  on  the  investment? 
if  so  will  you  tell  me  how  much  fertilizer 
to  use  to  the  acre,  and  how  to  make  it  out 
of  chemicals. 

Ans. — We  doubt  the  possibility  of  hay 
farming  by  proxy — if  you  expect  to  hire 
all  the  team  work  done  including  cutting 
and  storing  hay.  If  all  you  are  to  hire 
is  plowing  and  seeding  you  might  make 
it  pay — particularly  if  you  can  sell  the 
standing  grass,  as  is  done  in  some 
places.  It  is  quite  possible  to  keep  up 
the  growth  on  grass  meadows  for  a 
number  of  years  without  reseeding  by 
using  chemicals.  If  you  want  to  buy  the 
chemicals  our  advice  would  be  to  use 
equal  parts  nitrate  of  soda,  fifte  bone, 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash. 
Apply  at  least  GOO  pounds  per  acre  each 
year.  _ 

The  Bookshelf. 

The  Landscape  Beautiful,  by  Prof. 
F.  A.  Waugh. — In  this  book  Prof. 
Waugh  has  deserted  the  practical  text¬ 
books  through  which  we  all  know  him 
so  well,  and  given  us,  as  the  sub-title 
says,  “a  study  of  the  utility  of  the  natur¬ 
al  landscape,  its  relation  to  human  life 
and  happiness,  with  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  landscape  gardening 
and  in  art  in  general.”  The  book  is  most 
delightfully  written,  with  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  that  lies  all 
about  us,  and  we  urge  a  place  for  it  on 
the  handy  shelf  where  we  should  all  keep 
those  nature  study  books  that  add  so 
much  to  our  pleasure  in  country  life. 
The  chapter  on  “The  Ministry  of  Trees” 
has  especially  delighted  us;  another 
which  gives  a  universal  appeal  is  “On 
Looking  at  the  Sky.”  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  49  full-page  engravings,  and 
is  beautifully  bound,  gilt  top;  336  pages, 
price  $2 ;  postage  12  cents  additional ; 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York. 


We  are  the  oldest,  largest,  most  experienced,  and 
responsible  manufacturers  of  agricultural  sprays 
and  insecticides  in  the  United  States,  and 
Blanchard's  “Lion  Brand”  is  the  standard  of  Pur¬ 
ity,  Strength  and  Uniformity  on  four  continent*. 

"LION  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION" 

is  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray  for  destroy¬ 
ing  San  Jose  Scale.  It's  ready  for  use  and 
costs  less  than  home-made  or  any  other  brand. 
Spray  for  Scale  now. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Made  by  us  for  over  twenty  years  and  guaranteed 
to  contain  nothing  hut  purest  and  most  effective 
ingredients.  One  gallon  to  49  of  water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PARIS  GREEN 

We  are  the  only  independent  makers.  "Lion 
Brand  ”  is  purest  and  strongest,  contains  not  a 
particle  of  filler  or  adulterant,  nothing  but  pur¬ 
est  l’aris  Green. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Unequalled  by  any  other  brand,  anywhere,  at  any 
price.  Positively  absolutely  pure  ;  extra  sticky. 

SPRAYING  BOOK  FREE 

Our  book  on  spraying  for  Scale  and  insect  destroy¬ 
ing  is  the  most  concise,  complete  thing  of  the 
kind.  Contains  a  lot  of  interesting  information 
for  you,  in  practical  language.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  free  if  you  tell  us  how  many  fruit 
trees  you  liave. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 
645  Hudson  Terminal  ltldg.,  New  York  City 

Factories — New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Live  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


There’s  a  SECRET  at  the 
Arrow  POINT 


Thousands  of  up-to-date  fruit 
growers  are  saying 

“FRIEND”  NOZZLES 


are  SUPERIOR.  Why  is 
this  ?  Simply  because  they 
“Get  There.”  An  Imitation 
indicates  that  there  is  some¬ 
where  an  Original.  Look  on  the 
Nozzle  you  use  and  see  if  you  can 
find  the  Maker’s  Name  and  the 
word  “Patented.”  The  “Friend” 

is  the  Original  Large  Nozzle  doing  away  with  the  cluster. 
No  Horns,  no  Hooks,  nothing  to  Catch,  Drip  or  Clog. 
Drives  the  Mist-Like  spray  Farther  than  the  Cluster. 

The  “Angle”  sprays  Up  under  the  leaves  and  Down  into  the 
“Calyx.”  The  Regular  is  for  ordinary  work.  Slate  which  is 
wanted.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Price  SLOO  Each,  Postpaid.  Hand  and  Power  Sprayer  Catalog  Free. 

“Regular”  “Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


*4 

qhe  HOLDEN  LIGHTNING  TREE  TRIMMER 

CTRONG,  keen  blade,  driven  by  sliding  hammer.  Length  of  staff  easily  adjusted  to  reach  any  part  of  tree.  Cuts 
from  under  side  of  limb.  No  stubs,  no  bruising  nor  stripping  down  of  bark,  no  ladders  required.  Light,  rapid, 
always  raady.  can’t  wear  out.  Only  tree  trimmer  ever  invented  that  cuts  as  nature  demands. 

Send  today  for  descriptive  circular  and  price.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

J.  W.  HOLDEN  6  CO..  136  E.  Pleasant  Street,  -v  Springfield,  Ohio. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR_ — 


RHODES  MFG.  CO.,  ^ 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  HICH 


Dept. 


‘Pal’d  June  2,  1903. 


HTHE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 


SAVE  MONEY 


BUYING 

FRUIT 

TREES 


Nursery  Stock  is  going  to  be  higher 
priced.  Many  nurseries  have  already 
advanced  prices.  We  do  not  have  to, 
ns  we  avoid  their  heavy  expenses. 

Look  at  these  Harguius- 
Fine  Cherry  Stock  at  a  saving  of 
1-3.  Plums  and  Peaches  at  about  1-2 
others  prices. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  set  Bartlett 
and  the  genuine Beurre  Bose.  Look 
out  for  substitutes  on  this.  Pine  varieties  of  small  fruit. 

Send  lor  Picture  Catalogue  containing  illus¬ 
trations  of  prize  fruit  and  astonishing  bargain  prices. 

We  are  also  big  breeders  of  prize  Hampshire  Sheep. 

W.P.  RUPERT  &  SONG,  Box  20,  Seneca, N.Y. 


Genuine  catalpa  speciosa  seedlings,  S3.oo  and 

$4.00  per  1,000. 

S.  H.  MADDEN,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 


Strong,  healthy  seedlings  of  true 
(Hardy  Catalpa — Catalpa  Spooiosa 

,100  for  $1.00  Postpaid,  or  300  for 
$2.50  by  Prepaid  Express.  Safear- 
[ rival  guaranteed. 'Seed  25c  per  oz.  or 
$2.00  per  lb.  postpaid.  Special  Prices 
on  large  lots  of  seed  or  seedlings. 

[  BESSY  FIELD  SEEP  CO.,  Dept.  26,  Shenandoah,  low. 


CHERRIES.  GRAPES. 
VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  New  York  State  Grown 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  ail 
orders  over  525.  _ 

Dead  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  few  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


rDlf  «  T  APPLES,  PEARS.  PLUMS,  CHER- 
rnUMM  ries,  PEACHES.  SMALL  FRUITS, 
TRFF*S  SHRUBS  and  ROSES.  Best  Trees,  best 
prices.  Catalog  Free.  Address  J.  FAERBER. 


Plnuor  Qocrl  —Timothy,  Oats  and  Seed  Potatoes, 
UlUlGI  OGUU.  28  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FREE— My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 


It’s  FREE— my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties 
of  seed,  fruit  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  from 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit  !  40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  !  Corn  that 
goes  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  of  corn,  8  lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel ! 
^Banana**  Apples,  $12  per  bushel ! 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  results  recorded  in  my  1910  catalog.  SC  ARF  r 
seeds  and  plants  are  famed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 
my  reputation  and  reliability.  ,  .  , 

This  year  I  am  giving  away,  free,  20,000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 
Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  facts  to  interest 
you  *  All  FREE.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


Bceus 

my  ] 
I 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele- 

Shone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 

I.  C.  IiOliJt It S,  Box  ill  jUcchaiiicBbiirg,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

It  lias  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  stock  for  commercial  planters.  Our 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  “pointers”  for  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  early. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE,  JrS. 


Bartlett  Pear  Trees,  10  car  loads  for  sale. 

9  car  loads  Peach  Trees. 

12  car  loads  Cherry  Trees. 

10  car  loads  Plum  Trees. 

Many  car  loads  of  Small  Fruit  Plants 
and  Vines,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Ornamental  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 


All  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Send  to-day  for  our  big  FRUIT  CATALOG,  137 
fruit  pictures,  etc.,  and  a  copy  of  JUG  Fill  IT  IN¬ 
STRUCTOR,  all  a  gift  to  you. 

Established  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000. 

Book  worth  a  Dollar  for  10  Cents 
Send  10  cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Book 
on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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AN  OHIO  PEACH  GROWER’S  HOME. 

At  Fig.  151  I  show  a  picture  of  our 
farm  house.  This  house,  which  was 
completed  two  years  ago.  is  stone  veneer 
six  inches  thick.  It  is  buff-colored  native 
limestone,  quarried  at  Marblehead,  O., 
about  six  miles  distant,  rock-faced,  and 
dressed  down  to  about  six  inches.  The 
stone  was  dressed  on  the  place,  laid  up 
in  lime  mortar  tempered  with  Portland 
cement,  and  pointed  off  with  colored 
cement,  bluish-black.  It  has  a  red  tile 
roof.  The  reception  room,  dining  room 
and  bath  room  are  finished  in  quarter- 
sawed  oak,  and  the  living  room  in  birch 
mahoganized.  The  guest  room  is  white 
and  mahogany,  while  the  other  rooms 
are  finished  in  Georgia  pine.  The  house 
is  heated  with  a  hot-water  system  and 
lighted  with  acetylene  gas.  I  own  and 
farm  118  acres,  and  with  the  exception 
of  about  10  acres  rented,  my  tenant  and 


the  wind,  and  we  have  no  pumps  to  get 
out  of  order.  Peach  growing  on  this 
peninsula,  eastern  part  of  Ottawa  Co., 
Ohio,  has  been  a  success  principally  for 
the  following  reasons :  Location ;  Lake 
Erie  and  its  tributaries  bordering  on  the 
north,  and  Sandusky  Bay  washing  its 
southern  shore.  Proximity  to  a  large 
body  of  water  retards  blossoms  in  the 
Spring,  when  danger  of  frost  is  not  so 
great.  Second,  good,  well-drained  lime¬ 
stone  soil.  Third,  nearby  markets.  The 
fruit  is  run  through  graders — usually 
three  grades — the  grade  stamped  on  the 
handle  of  basket,  also  the  grower’s  name. 
The  earlier  varieties  are  packed  in  one- 
fifth  bushel  baskets  with  netting  for 
covers.  The  later  varieties  are  packed 
in  bushel  baskets  with  netting  for  covers. 
The  fruit  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  shipped 
to  Ohio  towns,  while  Detroit  and  some 


RESIDENCE  OF  AN  OHIO  PEACH  GROWER.  Fig.  151. 


I  work  the  place  without  any  extra  help, 
except  during  the  peach  harvest.  I  have 
from  50  to  60  acres  in  peaches,  also  raise 
some  pears.  The  rest  is  devoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  corn,  oats  and  hay,  and 
some  pasture.  I  set  my  first  peach  or¬ 
chard  in  1882,  and  have  been  setting 
peach  trees  every  year  since.  I  har¬ 
vested  the  first  crop  in  1886,  and  in  24 
years  have  only  two  failures  to  record — 
in  1892  and  1897 — when  I  did  not  see  a 
peach.  My  orchards  occupy  the  higher 
portions  of  the  farm.  The  soil  is  mostly 
a  stiff  clay,  while  some  is  gravelly.  I 
set  the  trees  16  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  raise  corn  for  the  first  two  years 
in  the  orchard,  except  when  I  take  out 
an  old  orchard  and  reset  to  trees ;  I 
would  let  the  trees  occupy  the  land  and 
raise  no  crop  among  them,  keeping  the 
trees  well  cultivated  and  mulched  with 
stable  manure. 

I  start  to  plow  in  the  orchards  shortly 
after  the  spraying  is  done  in  the  Spring, 
and  then  use  disks  and  harrows  to  pul¬ 
verize  the  soil,  after  which  I  plow  back 
to  the  trees  and  then  use  disks  and  har¬ 
rows  again,  and  keep  the  soil  well  stirred 
all  through  the  Summer.  Shortly  after 
the  foliage  has  fallen  in  the  Fall,  I  start 
to  prune,  heading  back  and  thinning 
out  the  branches  and  cutting  out  the 
centers  to  let  the  bright  American  sun 
in,  which  gives  color  to  the  fruit.  I 
trim  all  Winter  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  snow  or  no  snow.  When  trim¬ 
ming  is  done  I  get  the  brush  out,  whole 
windrows  of  brush,  with  a  homemade 
rake  something  like  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  hay  rakes,  or  a  good  strong 
spring-tooth  harrow  works  well  too. 

1  he  brush  should  be  out  and  burned  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  April,  as  spraying  must 
be  done  before  they  blossom.  We  boil 
our  own  lime  and  sulphur  mixture,  and 
use  compressed  air  for  spraying,  and 
have  for  the  past  six  years.  The  boiler 
that  boils  the  mixture  runs  an  engine 
and  an  air  compressor.  We  have  two  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  tanks  holding  about  120  gal¬ 
lons  mounted  on  a  wagon;  one  is  filled 
with  the  mixture  and  the  other  is 
charged  with  compressed  air  up  to  160 
degrees.  We  have  two  leads  of  hose 
attached  to  tank,  and  always  spray  with 


of  the  eastern  cities  get  quite  a  good 
share.  Since  the  advent  of  the  scale 
prices  have  nearly  doubled. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  G.  miller. 

Power  of  Engine. 

O.  IP.  C.,  Marion,  Ya. — Will  you  tell  me 
what  power  a  20  horse-power  gasoline  engine, 
to  run  on  steel,  ought  to  generate  on  a 
grade  not  exceeding  three  per  cent?  What 
tonnage  will  such  an  engine  move? 

Ans. — It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  spe¬ 
cific  answer  to  such  a  question.  An  en¬ 
gine  developing  20  effective  horse-power 
is  capable  of  lifting  vertically,  against 
gravity,  three-fourths  of  a  ton  at  the  rate 
of  440  feet  per  minute  or  five  miles  per 
hour.  On  a  three  per  cent  grade,  leaving 
all  friction  out  of  consideration,  the 
load  moved  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per 
hour  could  not  exceed  25  tons  gross 
weight,  which  would  include  weight  of 
engine  and  carriers,  but  the  engine  would 
be  required  to  do,  in  addition  to  the 
work  necessary  to  overcome  the  force 
of  gravity  on  the  three  per  cent  grade, 
whatever  is  required  to  overcome  all 
friction  and  the  amount  of  this  cannot 
be  stated.  The  friction  on  the  roadbed 
itself  would  be  relatively  small  be¬ 
cause,  on  a  wagon,  on  a  good  roadbed 
such  as  Belgian  block  pavement,  it  does 
not  exceed  28  to  44  pounds  per  ton.  On 
a  steel  rail,  well  laid,  it  would  probably 
be  less  than  half  this.  r.  h.  king. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


A  Problem  Solved 


Home  Made  Ga\§  Light 
Ffrom  Cro^hed  Storie  and  Water 


VOLUME  for  volume,  this  rural  gas 
actually  gives  twelve  times  more 
light  than  the  best  city  gas. 

Like  city  gas,  it  is  used  in  handsome 
brass  or  bronze  chandeliers  and  fixtures 
of  endless  variety. 

A  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  turn*  on 
a  brilliant  flood  of  light  in  any  room 
in  the  house  day  or  night. 

It  has  already  driven  the  oil  lamp, 
with  its  grease,  smoke  and  smell,  out  of 
more  than  176,000  town  and  suburban 
homes. 

Takes  some  member  of  every  one  of 
these  176,000  homes  fifteen  minutes 
once  a  month  to  make  all  the  gas  the 
household  can  use. 

#** 

The  magic  is  all  in  the  wonderful  gas- 
producing  stone. 

This  stone  is  manufactured  in  huge 
electric  furnaces,  in  a  temperature  of 
over  6,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

When  ready  to  use  it  looks  and  feels 
like  crushed  granite  and  is  then  known 
as  Union  Carbide. 

Union  Carbide  is  packed  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  sheet  steel  cans  in  which  it  may 
be  kept  for  years  a  .I  is  distributed 
through  warehouses  located  all  over  the 
country. 

In  these  packages  it  is  safer  to  handle 
and  store  than  common  coal,  as  it  will 
not  burn  and  can’t  explode. 

**-* 

The  gas  which  this  wonderful  stone 
yields  is  genuine  Acetylene. 

And  Acetylene,  carried  in  iron  pipes 
to  ornamental  fixtures,  burns  with  a 
soft,  brilliant,  pure  white  light. 

On  account  of  its 
color,  it  is  the  easiest 
of  all  lights  on  the 
eyes,  and  it  is  a  boon 
to  those  afflicted  with 
eye  strain  troubles. 

It  is  not  poisonous 
and  one  might  sleep 
all  night  in  a  Toom 
with  an  open  burner  without  harm. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  as  an  illuminant  in  hospitals, 
factories,  mines,  lighthouses  and 
government  army  posts. 


To  produce  Acetylene  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  mix  Union  Carbide  with  plain 
water  in  a  small  tank-like  machine  that 
is  usually  set  in  one  corner  of  the  base¬ 
ment. 

The  formula  is  simple  and  the  work 
can  be  handled  by  most  any  school  boy. 

Once  a  month  he  must  fill  the  little 
machine  with  Union  Carbide — the  ma¬ 
chine  does  the  rest — it  makes  gas  only 
■when  the  lights  are  burning  and  stops 
making  gas  when  they  are  turned  off. 

Anybody  that  can  cut  and  fit  pipes 
can  install  the  generator,  pipes  and  fix¬ 
tures  in  two  days  without  injuring  walls 
or  floors. 

With  such  an  installation  you  can 
make  this  glorious  beautifying  light  in 
your  own  home  for  less  money  than  same 
amount  of  light  from  kerosene  would 
cost. 

*#* 

If  you  happen  to  live  in  the  country, 
you  can  do  as  thousands  of  farmers 
have  done — run  the  gas  pipes  to  lights 
placed  on  your  porches,  in  your  horse 
and  cow  barn,  or  even  in  your  barn 
yard,  and  have  all  of  them  fixed  up  to 
light  with  the  pull  of  a  chain  attached 
to  the  fixture. 

Such  a  lighting  scheme  is  not  only  a 
boon  to  the  housewife  and  children,  but 
it’s  a  mighty  handy  convenience  for 
the  man  of  the  house  when  he  must  do 
his  chores  after  dark,  or  when  he  is 
called  out  in  the  night  to  attend  a  sick 
animal. 

All  these  lights  will  be  permanently 
fastened  to  ceilings,  walls  or  posts,  anil 
enclosed  in  tight  globes. 

For  this  reason  they 
are  many  times  safer 
than  lamps  or  lan¬ 
terns  that  are  so  of¬ 
ten  tipped  over  with 
disastrous  results.  * 
Write  us  today  how 
many  rooms  you 
have.  Then  we  can 
mail  our  booklets  and  tell  you  how  little 
it  will  cost  to  make  this  light  yourself. 

Just  address  UNION  CARBIDE 
SALES  CO.,  Dept.  B  —  38  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


IQTECTIUN' 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 
35th  &  Iron  Streets.  Chicago,  111. 


..  Price  for  this 
2/  system 

$480? 

Other  cystems  rtfr 
up  to  $200.00  TLir 


Eli 


MODERN  AIR  PRESSURE 
WATER  SUFFLY  SYSTEM! 

Ten  minutes  pumping  each  day  furnishes  water  sufficient  to  f 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  average  family.  The  installa-  r 
tion  of  this  system  means  running  water  any  place  on  your 
entire  premises  and  at  all  times;  all  the  comforts  of  a  modern 
city  residence  In  your  country  home,  and  a  constant  supply  of 

WATER INiABUNDANCE 

at  your  command  for  Instant  use.  Complete  plans  and  In¬ 
structions  furnished  with  each  outllt.  Any  ordinary  mechanic 
can  install  it;  experience  unnecessary.  Why  not  Install  one 
of  our  systems  in  your  home;  we  will  guarantee  to  save 
yon  money  on  it.  We  warrant  these  systems  to  be  equal  or 
superior  to  any  system  on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 


PRICES  SMASHED  TO  PIECES! 

Don’t  hesitate  a  moment;  order  a  system  from  us  at  once.  Let 
us  convince  you  that  this  is  a  money -saving  opportunity  you 
should  not  overlook.  Get  our  complete  FREE  plumbing  and 
instruction  book,  sent  to  any  interested  person  gratis  upon 
request.  It  gives  valuable  pointers  to  the  homo  builder.  Also 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  No*  57 


FRUIT  TREES. 


General  Assortment. 


_  ,  ,  /v  ,  ....  „  Readers  are  familiar  with  the 

values  \ve  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft  ., 
per  lOO.  Our  tree  catalogue  will  interest  you.  H.S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  V. 
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COALS  FROM  RAILROAD  LOCOMOTIVES. 

As  I  am  a  new  subscriber  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  way 
in  which  you  have  dealt  with  the  nuis¬ 
ance  of  locomotives  and  farm  fires.  I 
was  born  on  the  farm  and  stayed  there 
until  the  age  of  24  years,  then  taking 
the  position  of  a  locomotive  fireman, 
which  I  held  a  little  over  six  years,  at 
which  time  I  was  promoted  to  be  an  en¬ 
gineer  and  held  that  position  for  3]/2 
years.  Then  in  March,  1908,  on  account 
of  poor  health  I  returned  to  the  farm. 
An  article  on  page  53,  by  William  -S. 
Spooner,  states  you  attack  the  wrong 
end  of  the  locomotive.  I  differ  with  Mr. 
Spooner  on  this  subject,  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  Both  ends  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  should  be  attacked  alike.  I  do 
not  know  how  large  you  picture  coals 
thrown  from  smokestacks  of  locomotives, 
but  I  do  know  that  if  Mr.  Spooner  can 
raise  peas  as  large  as  coals  or  cinders 
thrown  from  smokestacks  of  locomotives 
they  would  be  a  very  good  kind  for  any 
farmer  to  raise.  If  the  netting  in  the 
smoke  arch  of  a  locomotive  is  kept  in 
good  repair,  as  it  should  be,  nothing 
much  if  anything  larger  than  a  pea  can 


COAL  FROM  LOCOMOTIVE. 

pass  through.  I  have  seen  holes  burned 
through  the  netting  eight  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  which  would  allow  any  coals  or 
cinders  that  pass  through  the  flues  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  stack  high  in  the  air, 
and  if  a  side  wind  were  blowing  they 
could  be  carried  quite  a  distance.  He  un¬ 
dertakes  to  tell  the  construction  of  a 
locomotive  by  inspection  after  dark  at  a 
distance  of  from  two  to  eight  rods  away; 
his  eyes  must  be  better  than  the  average. 
He  says  some  coals  strike  the  drivers 
and  are  thrown  up.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  be  thrown  any  higher  than 
the  running  board  which  projects  out 
over  all  of  the  drivers.  The  ash  pan  is 
constructed  with  hoppers  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  at  will  from  in  the  cab. 
Oft  times  they  are  left  open  when  they 
should  not  be.  When  the  hoppers  are 
left  open  and  the  engine  is  working  hard 
fire  falls  through  the  grates  to  the 
ground  striking  the  'ties,  scattering  them 
about  the  track.  F.  L.  H. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  print  once  more  the 
picture  showing  the  coal  which  came 
from  the  smokestack.  This  is  photo¬ 
graphed  direct  from  the  coal. 

WHEAT  AND  TOMATOES  IN  MARYLAND. 

G.  IF.  II.,  Locust  Grove,  Md. — Will  you 
give  me  some  suggestions  about  the  growing 
of  wheat  and  tomatoes?  The  average  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  is  20  bushels.  We  fol¬ 
low  a  four-year  rotation  ;  corn,  wheat,  wheat 
and  grass.  We  use  a  fertilizer  at 

300  pounds  per  acre.  Soil  is  a  medium 
clay  with  yellow  clay  subsoil.  For  to¬ 
matoes  we  plant  on  sod,  plowed  as  early  as 
possible  and  use  from  350  to  500  pounds 
of  2-8-4  fertilizer,  the  sod  being  manured 
and  turned  under.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  is  four  to  seven  tons.  We  grow  to¬ 
matoes  for  packers  and  I  would  like  to 
grow  more  per  acre. 

Ans. — There  are  plenty  of  farmers  in 
your  county  who  make  a  good  deal  more 
than  20  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  and  in 
that  beautiful  land  about  Locust  Grove 
you  should  average  a  great  deal  more, 
for  there  are  farmers  in  your  section 
who  make  40  bushels  I  know.  If  I  was 
farming  in  Kent  I  would  make  a  short 
rotation  and  make  a  permanent  grass 
pasture,  and  keep  it  good,  and  would 
never  pasture  a  foot  of  my  cultivated 
land.  I  would  make  a  three-year  rotation 
on  the  cultivated  land  of  corn  with  all 
the  homemade  manure.  Cut  the  corn  and 
then  do  not  replow  the  land,  but  simply 
disk  it  fine  three  or  four  inches,  going 
over  often  enough  to  get  the  surface  soil 


as  fine  as  possible,  and  the  more  you  go 
over  and  tramp  it  the  more  wheat  you 
will  make.  Drill  the  wheat  after  the  first 
white  frost  to  avoid  the  Hessian  fly. 
Sow  clover  on  the  wheat  in  the  Spring. 
As  to  fertilizer  for  the  wheat,  I  would 
use  simply  a  mixture  of  acid  phosphate 
and  potash,  10  per  cent  of  the  first  and 
five  per  cent  of  the  latter  at  rate  of  400 
pounds  per  acre.  Let  clover  stand  one 
season  and  cut  only  the  first  crop.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  get  out  all  the  homemade 
manure  from  the  feeding  of  the  hay  and 
corn  stover,  and  plant  to  corn  again. 
Stick  to  this  rotation  and  I  know  that 
you  will  soon  get  more  than  20  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  and  a  greatly  increased 
crop  of  corn  and  clover  hay.  Then  once 
in  six  years  apply  25  bushels  of  lime  per 
acre  just  before  planting  corn,  and  har¬ 
row  it  in.  Now,  for  tomatoes,  I  would 
have  three  lots,  and  would  sow  Crimson 
clover  among  the  tomatoes  in  August, 
after  having  used  on  the  tomatoes  a 
complete  fertilizer  made  up  of  400 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  50  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  per  acre  broadcast.  The 
next  year  turn  the  Crimson  clover  for  a 
late  crop  of  Irish  potatoes,  with  a  similar 
fertilizer.  Then  sow  rye  after  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  turn  it  in  the  early  Spring, 
say  in  April,  and  sow  the  lot  in  cow 
peas  in  late  May.  When  these  are  well 
podded  you  can  turn  your  hogs  in  on 
them  and  eat  them  down  and  then  sow 
Crimson  clover  again  to  turn  under  for 
tomatoes  the  next  Spring.  It  will  then 
not  be  long  before  four  tons  per  acre 
will  look  like  30  cents  to  you. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Potato  Scab. — You  ask  for  experience  in 
trying  to  control  potato  scab.  Six  years 
ago  I  had  to  use  seed  potatoes  that  were 
at  least  one-third  scabby.  I  cut  them  ready 
for  planting,  put  one  bushel  iu  a  burlap 
sack  and  dipped  them  in  a  formaldehyde 
solution,  one  pint  to  35  gallons  water; 
left  them  in  five  to  15  minutes;  take  out, 
set  in  trough  to  drain  and  when  dry  plant. 
You  will  find  them  much  cleaner  to  handle 
than  if  dipped  before  they  are  cut.  I 
plant  on  clean  ground  ;  the  first  year  in  a 
yield  of  100  sacks  there  were  not  more 
than  five  sacks  of  scabby  ones;  the  fourth 
year  in  a  yield  of  300  sacks  there  was  not 
one  sackful  of  scabby  ones.  I  have  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  trying  to  control  scabby  ground. 

St.  John,  Wash.  s.  s.  L. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Absolutely  Reliable 


NOT  LIKE  THE  ORDINARY  t^IND. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  have 
secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue  differs 
from  other  catalogues  just  as  Our  Seeds 
differ  from  other  seeds. 

Grass  Seed  Mixtures  for  Lawns.  Golf 
Links,  Tennis  Courts,  Polo  Grounds,  etc., 
one  of  our  specialties.  We  import  every 
year  large  quantities  of  all  the  Natural 
Grasses  of  the  highest  possible  grade. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


California  PRIVET. 

Two-year,  2  to  3  ft.,  18  to  21  inches,  and  12  to  18 
inches,  at  low  prices.  Finest  stock  you  ever  saw. 

Peaches. 

All  sold  for  this  Spring.  A  fine  stock  for  next  year. 

Asparagus. 

Two-year  No.  1,  finest  kino,  at  $1.00  per  1,000. 

All  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  In 
America,  including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental 
Shade  and  Forest 

Trees. 

K.  DOUGLAS'  SONS 
Wuukcgau,  111. 


Is  your  house  half  a  home? 

In  cold  weather  do  you  hate  to 
go  upstairs  or  from  one  room  to 
another?  Do  you  huddle  up  in 
one  or  two  rooms  or  else  suffer 
from  cold?  Do  you  constantly 
warn  the  children  about  going 

from  room  to  room  after  the 

✓ 

things  they  want?  If  you  are 
comfortable  in  only,  say,  3  of  the 
8  rooms  of  your  house  you  are 
getting  the  use  of  only  three- 
eighths  of  what  your  house  costs — 
a  poor  investment! 

Amricanx  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  '-^IBoilers 

enable  you  to  enjoy  every  room,  hallway,  nook  and  corner  of  the  house.  Not  only 
do  you  get  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  home,  but  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Radiators  will  actually  pay  for  themselves  in  the  fuel  savings.  They  are  so 
simple  to  run  and  so  thoroughly  rid  the  house  of  ash  dust  (giving  longlife  to  furniture 
and  decorations)  that  house-cleaning  is  reduced  one-half.  IDEAL  Boilers  are  the  only 
heaters  so  made  that  all  the  coal-gases  and  soot  are  kept  inside  the  boiler — burned  there— thus 
protecting  the  family  health.  No  other  heating  apparatus  in  any  way  competes  with 
IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators,  hence  their  rapid  and  wide  adop¬ 
tion  in  all  foreign  countries  where  domestic  economy  means  much. 

Ask  your  architect  to  specify  and  insist  on  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators.  Do  not  take  any  other.  In  so  important  a  matter  you  cannot  afford 
to  run  any  risks,  especially  so  when  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radia¬ 


tors  are  so  fully  guaranteed 


A  No.  152  IDEAL  Boiler  and  265 
ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  tile  owner  $  120,  were  used 
to  Hot- Water  heat  this  cottage. 


A  No.  3-25- W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  700 
ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $295,  were  used 
to  Hot-Water  heat  this  cottage. 


At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  fitter. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installa¬ 
tion  is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


Our  catalog  (free) 
has  a  wealth  of 
concise  heating 
and  ventilating  in¬ 
formation  which 
every  owner  or 
tenant— small  or 
large— in  town  or 
country — ought  to 
have.  If  building 
or  if  paying  the 
bulky  bills  and  suf¬ 
fering  the  ills  ofold- 
fashioned  heating, 
write,  call  or  phone 
to-day.  All  inquir¬ 
ies  cordially  wel¬ 
comed.  Puts  you 
under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  buy. 


ADVANTAGE  19: 
IDEAL  Boilers 
have  no  parts  to 
burn  out,  no  rivets 
to  loosen,  no  thin 
metal  to  warp,  no 
repair  bills. 


Dept.  9 


Public  Showrooms  and  Warehouses  in  all  large  cities 

AmericanRadiator  Company 


Chicago 


•  •*  -«  «  1  •  written  on  a  post  card,  giv- 

Burpee,  Philadelphia, 

Seed  Catalog— provided  you  intend  to  have  a  garden  this  season.  A  book  of  178  pages  with  col¬ 
ored  plates  painted  front  nature.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  that  Grow.  We 
have  the  Largest  Mail-order  1  1  1  * 

Burpee,  r  hiladelphia 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Never  Better  Never  Cheaper 

30  varieties.  All  the  new  and  standard  sorts,  both  early  and  late,  saved  from  fields 
that  were  free  from  blight  and  rot,  and  sold  direct  from  our  1200  acre  Seed  Farms  to 
yours  at  rock  bottom  prices.  Any  quantities  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

“  Plant  potatoes  freely  when  seed  is  cheap,”  is  the  motto  of  all  successful  potato 
growers.  You  have  the  land,  we  have  the  Seed  Potatoes  and  we  do  our  part  to  get 
them  together.  Will  you  do  your  part  by  writing  at  once  for  our  Catalog,  the  lead¬ 
ing  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  ?  It  is  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York- 


STRONG  GRAPE  VINES 

fostfalID  f  o  n 

I  WORDEN,  2  NIAGARA, 3  CONCORD 

We  grow  many  varieties  of  grape  vines  and  spare  no  pains  to  have  everything 
true  to  name.  We  also  grow  and  sell  at  bargain  counter  prices  Bartlett.  Seclcel 


30c 


and  Sheldon  Pear  trees,  Montmorency  and  Early  Richmond  Cherry  trees,  Burbank  Plum,  several  varieties  of  Peach  and 
Apple  trees.  Try  us  on  above  Sample  Grape  Vine  Offer  and  let  us  quote  prices  on  your  other  wants.  Address 

J.  C.  PEET,  -  -  -  WEBSTER,  N  Y. 


RAPEVINE1 


Largestock.  Best  varieties.  Best  grade. 
Guaranteed  true.  We  invite  correspond¬ 
ence  from  parties  intending  to  jriant  in 
large  quantities. 

Special  Offer. 

We  will  send,  postpaid,  10  strong,  hardy 
two-year-old  GRAPEVINES — best  varie¬ 
ties,  red,  white  and  black — for  51.00. 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Crape  Vine  Specialists 
350  CENTRAL  AVE.,  FRED0NIA,  N.  Y. 
Established  43  yrs. 


[QUIT  TDCCO  Roses,  Shrubs,  and  all  kinds 
mUI  I  I  ULLO  of  Berry  Plants;  No.  1  stock; 
lowest  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  A.  ALLEN  SONS,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES  GRAPEVINES  ROSES 

Best  stock,  best  prices.  Send  for  catalogue. 

BLOSSOM  NURSERIES.  H.  De  Floo,  Prop.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cherry  Trees,  $7  per  100;  Apples,  Pears, Peaches, Plums 
and  Quinces  at  wholesale  priees.  Gov  t  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co.,  Box  21,  Geneva,  N.l . 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

'1  Roosevelt,  2  Lombard,  1  Brad¬ 
shaw  Plum;  1  Montmorency,  1 
Windsor  Cherry;  1  Niagara.  1 
Elberta  Peach;  1  Baldwin.  1 
Dutchess  Apple,  1  Orange  Quince  and  1  Bartlett 
Pear.  All  12  trees  first  class,  4  feet  high  for  98  cts. 
Send  us  u  list  of  your  wunts  for  wholesale  prices. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
MAI.ONET  BROS,  k  WEU.S,  Box  16  PAXSVH.I.K,  X.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  10  Cents 

Apple,  Pear,  Plutn,  Cherry.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
fib'ous-rooted  and  well  developed.  Also  a  splen¬ 
did  assortment  of  small  fruits,  ornamentals, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Catalogue  free  THOS.  AlAl.KS 
&  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1910. 
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POLLENIZER  FOR  BARTLETT  PEAR. 

I.  B.  G.,  Refton,  Pa. — I  notice  in  a 
nurseryman’s  catalogue  the  claim  that  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  Bartlett  pear  are  sterile  and 
require  another  variety  near  by  to  polleuizc 
them.  Is  this  correct,  and  if  so  what  va¬ 
riety  would  you  recommend? 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  of  there  be¬ 
ing  several  varieties  of  pears  that  are  at 
least  partially  self-sterile,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  some  apples,  plums,  grapes  and 
other  fruits.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
wild  fruits  as  well,  even  in  a  perfect 
state  of  nature.  But  nature  usually  pro¬ 
vides  means  for  their  pollination  by  hav¬ 
ing  trees  or  plants  that  bear  pollen  to 
fertilize  them  not  far  distant.  When  we 
domesticate  the  wild  species  this  tenden¬ 
cy  to  infertility  is  increased,  and  we 
have  a  case  of  it  in  the  Bartlett  pear. 
Anjou  is  another  that  is  of  the  same 
character,  and  is  even  worse,  for  the 
trees  of  this  variety  are  often  poor  bear¬ 
ers,  while  Bartlett  trees  usually  bear 
well,  but  the  pears  are  often  poorly  de¬ 
veloped.  This  comes  from  the  pollina¬ 
tion  having  been  so  poor  that  the  seeds 
are  wanting  or  much  under  normal  size. 
And  this  causes,  with  this  particular 
variety  at  least,  a  corresponding  lack  of 
size  of  the  fruit,  and  to  some  extent  a 
narrower  or  more  elongated  fruit.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  to  test  the 
potency  of  the  pollen  of  many  varieties 
upon  the  Bartlett  flowers,  and  with  de¬ 
cided  results  in  favor  of  doing  so.  The 
specimens  of  fruit  resulting  from  cross- 
pollenizing  with  Easter,  for  instance, 
were  not  only  full  of  plump  seeds  but 
the  pears  were  much  larger  and  plumper 
than  those  having  no  pollen  applied  ex¬ 
cept  from  Bartlett  flowers.  And  being 
better  developed  they  were  better  flav¬ 
ored,  as  well.  In  short,  the  self-pollina¬ 
ted  specimens  were  not  really  normal 
Bartlett  pears  in  any  respect.  As  to  the 
general  application  of  this  principle  of 
pollination,  it  is  variable,  but  on  the 
whole  correct.  Nature  places  trees  and 
plants  in  communities,  so  that  the  faults 
of  one  are  made  good  by  the  virtues  of 
another,  in  their  reproductive  organs. 
There  is  rarely  such  a  thing  as  a  wild 
barren  tree  except  in  case  of  it  being 
isolated  or  purely  male  in  its  inflores¬ 
cence.  However,  there  are  some  very 
notable  instances  of  heavy-bearing  vari¬ 
eties  of  fruits  that  are  so  imperfect  in 
their  female  flowers  that  pollination  is 
impossible.  The  famous  Washington 
Navel  or  Bahia  orange  is  one  of  them. 
This  variety  has  almost  no  semblance  of 
stigmas  and  no  pollen  is  borne  by  them, 
and  the  pistils  are  so  deformed  that  they 
are  incapable  of  pollination  from  the 
flowers  of  other  varieties.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  seed  in  one  of  these  oranges  is  a 
great  curiosity,  yet  the  trees  are  loaded 
to  the  limit  with  fruit  fully  developed 
in  every  way  except  as  to  seeds.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  persimmon  that 
are  seedless,  especially  of  the  Japanese 
species,  although  they  are  very  large  and 
luscious  in  flavor.  The  bananas  of  com¬ 
merce  are  all  seedless,  which  is  not  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  genus,  for  there  are  those 
that  bear  seeds  abundantly,  especially 
the  species  Musa  textilis,  from  the  stems 
of  which  the  famous  Manila  fibre  is  I 
taken.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pineap¬ 
ples,  for  whoever  saw  a  seedy  specimen 
in  market  ? 

To  revert  to  the  original  question,  the 
flower  of  the  Bartlett  and  Anjou  pears 
may  be  pollinated  by  those  of  several 
others  and  we  definitely  know  by  those 
of  Easter.  This  can  be  accomplished 
easilv  on  old  trees  by  grafting  a  few 
scions  of  the  latter  in  tops  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett.  The  winds  and  insects  will  carry 
the  pollen  where  it  is  needed.  Honey 
bees  are  of  very  great  benefit  as  pollen 
carriers  in  orchards  and  other  fruit 
plantations,  and  should  be  kept  on  every 
fruit  farm.  The  weather  at  time  of 
blooming  has  much  to  do  with  the  pol¬ 
lination  of  fruit  and  other  trees  and 
plants.  Cold,  rainy  spells  are  bad  for 
it,  and  warm,  dry  weather  is  just  what  is 
needed  for  perfect  pollination,  and  es¬ 
pecially  so.  when  the  pollen  must  be  car- 
^ried  by  wind  and  insects  from  one  tree 
?to  another.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Grinding  Meat  and  Bones. 

.4.  R.  Willinkj  N.  Y. — I  am  going  to  buy 
a  bone  grinder,  and  I  wish  to  grind  meat 
for  my  hens.  If  I  can  get  enough  meat  and 
bones  I  wish  to  grind  some  and  use  it  for 
fertilizer  for  my  land.  Can  I  just  grind 
the  meat  and  bones  and  put  it  on  my  land, 
or  should  I  put  anything  else  in  with  the 
bones  and  meat  before  I  can  put  it  on  the 
land  ? 

Ans. — You  can  if  you  like  use  the  cut 
meat  and  bone  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  grinder,  but  this  is  not  the  best  way. 
Better  dry  it  thoroughly  by  keeping  it 
spread  out  and  dusted  with  land  plaster. 
It  will  keep  in  this  condition,  or  can  be 
crumbled.  You  will  do  better  to  use 
some  form  of  potash  with  the  cut  bone. 


The  Brown-Tail  Moth. — On  page 
321  Mr.  H.  O.  Mead  gave  us  an  account 
of  this  insect.  Fig.  151  shows  the  Winter 


HIBERNATING  BROWN-TAIL  MOTHS. 

Fig.  151. 

form — the  photograph  being  taken  from 
a  specimen  cut  out  of  a  tree  some  10  . 
days  ago.  No  doubt  this  insect  is  spread-  ! 
ing.  It  is  time  to  be  on  the  watch  for  it. 

Naters  :  “What  has  become  of  Emma 
Tynenotter  since  she  married?”  Tel¬ 
lers  :  “Why,  she  and  her  husband  have 
gone  to  light  housekeeping  somewhere  in 
Arizona.”  Naters:  Is  that  so?  I  didn’t 
know  there  were  any  lighthouses  in  Ari¬ 
zona.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

An  epileptic  dropped  in  a  fit  on  the 
streets  of  Boston  not  long  ago,  and  was 
taken  to  a  hospital.  Upon  removing  his 
coat  there  was  found  pinned  to  his  waist¬ 
coat  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten :  “This  is  to  inform  the  surgeon  that 
this  is  just  a  case  of  plain  fit,  not  ap¬ 
pendicitis.  My  appendix  has  already  been 
taken  out  twice.” — Healthy  Home. 


Easter  Prize  Offer 

A  prize  for  100  persons  who 
write  a  reason  for  preferring 

Shirley  PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 

Your  letter  giving  reason  “Why 
a  Man  Should  Prefer  SHIRLEY 
PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS”  may 
win  one  of  the  100  prizes. 

THE  PRIZES: 

1st  prize,  .  $50.00  4th  prize,  .  $25.00 

2nd  prize,  .  .  40.00  5th  prize,  .  .  20.00 
3rd  prize,.  .  30.00  6thto  lOthprizes,  10.00 
11th  to  20th  prizes,  .  .  .  $5.00 
21st  to  50th  prizes,  One  pair  of  Shirley  President 
Suspenders,  with  oilt  trimmings,  value  $1.  51st  to 
100th  prizes,  1  pair  of  Shirley  President  Sus¬ 
penders  (regular  50  cents.) 

This  contest  is  open  to  everybody.  Write  in 
200  words  or  less.  The  One  Best  Reason  “Why 
a  Man  Should  Prefer  SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS.” 

Sign  your  full  name,  address,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  your  clothing  dealer.  We  must 
have  the  dealer’s  address,  for  the  prizes  will  be 
distributed  through  him  whether  he  sells  Shirley 
President  Suspenders  or  not. 

Contest  Closes  April  15th 

No  attention  paid  to  letters  thereafter.  The 
winners  will  be  announced  and  prizes  awarded 
about  May  10th.  Write  your  letter  today. 

TheC.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.CO. 

801  Main  Street  Shirley,  Mass. 


ON  UY  OXF  PROFIT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
TO  YOUR  FEET,  and  YOUR  MONEY 
BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  HASKIN  SHOE  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A,  STITTVILLE,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  HAVE  WET  FEET 


NOTHING  else  causes  so  much  sickness  as  poor  shoes — 
damp  or  wet  feet  causes  colds,  rheumatism,  pneumonia, 
often  with  fata!  consequences.  Rubber-boots  are  unhealthful 
The  only  comfortable,  healthful  foot  wear  is  a  good  leather 
shoe  that  will  keep  watei  and  dampness  away  from  the  foot — 

HE  HASKIN  SHOE 

will  do  it.  It  is  just  the  shoe  for  farmers.  The  uppers 
are  made  of  the  very  best  leather,  and  the  bottoms  are  se¬ 
lected  from  the  best  wearing  stock.  Well  put  together, 
and  right  in  every  way. 

These  shoes  have  been  under  our  guarantee  to  the 
trade  for  19  years  and  not  a  pair  returned.  Try  a 
pair  this  spring  and  you  will  have  “ shoe  comfort" 
combined  with  “ shoe  economy ." 


Lowest 
Factory  Price 
-Freight  Prepaid^ 

Freight  Prepaid  on  100 
lbs.  or  more. 

35-lb.  Roll-108  «136 

Sq.  Ft.  — 1-Ply 

45-lb.  Roll— 108  186 

Sq.  Ft. — 2-Ply  X— 

55-lb.  Roll-108  926 

Sq.  Ft. — 3- Ply 

k  Order  today,  or  write  for 
Free  Samples  and 
Free  Book. 


Freight  Prepaid  NOW 
on^BRECO”  Roofing 

Old  reliable  guaranteed  “Breco”  Rubber  Roofing  this  year 
is  better  than  ever;  and,  therefore,  we  make  you  the  most 
liberal  special-price  proposition  ever  made  on  Guaranteed 
first-quality  rubber  roofing.  Look  at  the  prices  quoted  on 
our  three  weights  of  Old  Reliable  Rubber  Roofing,  and, re¬ 
member, these  remarkably  low  prices  include  freight  costs. 
You  cannot  buy  anything  but  cheap,  low-grade  roofing 
through  a  dealer  at  anything  like  this  price. 

“BRECO”  Rubber  Roofing  is  made  in  our  own  factory,  by  a 
special  process,  of  long-fibre  wool  felt  saturated  in  asphalt, 
heavily  coated  on  both  sides  with  flexible  waterproof  compound. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  waterproof,  fire-resisting  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Order  now  and  get  the  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer. 

Write  to  Us  for  Three  Free  Samples  to  Test— and  Free  Book 

Get  these  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply  roofing.  Put  them  to  every  test  you  can  think  of,  and  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  “BRECO"  Rubber  Roofing  is  positively  the  best  roofing  ever  made.  “BRECO**  Roofing  will  cost 
you,  at  this  remarkable  low-price  offer,  one-quarter  as  much  as  shingles  and  will  last  twice  as  long. 

You  run  no  risk  by  ordering  now  direct  from  this 

advertisement.  We  positively  guarantee  satisfaction.  Cvaa  and  Special  Roofing 

If  “BRECO**  Rubber  Roofing  does  not  proveto  *1  W  ftails  enclosed  ill  each  roll* 
be  all  we  claim  for  it,  send  it  back  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

We  Give  the  Longest  Guarantee 

and  our  guarantee  is  absolute.  We  are  ready  to  make 
good  on  every  claim.  We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points 
east  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Missouriand  north  of  the  south  line  of  Tennessee. 

Order  at  once — now — today  anti  get  the  benefit  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make 
such  a  liberal  offer  again.  Write  today  for  Free 
samples  and  book.  Delay  may  cost  you  money. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 

Roofing  Dept.  1 1  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


GASOLINE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


'This  is  the  Engine  for  Pumping:  Larg:e  _____ 

for  Watering:  Stock,  Irrigating:,  Draining:,  dumping  out  Mines, 

Quarries,  Excavations  or  other  places  where 
a  compact,  powerful  and  low  priced 
pumping  outfit  is  wanted. 

This  Back-Geared  Pumping; 
ngi  ne  with  StuffingBox,  asshown, 
, ready  to  receive  pipe  connections, 
and  capable  of  raising  260 
barrels  of  water  per  hour 
to  an  elevation  of  25  feet, 
66  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  100  feet,  or  proportion¬ 
ate  quantities  to  any 
height.  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 


$100 


A  complete  pumping:  outfit  assem¬ 
bled  in  one  compact  machine  ready  to 
receive  the  well  connections  and  go  to 
work  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  attached. 
Cylinder,  pipe  and  rod  all  fitted  ready  to 
screw  together,  for  any  lift  from  25  feet  to 
100  feet,  furnished  for  $15. 

This  is  an  emergency  outfit 
which  can  be  shipped  on  an  hour’s 
notice  and  can  be  set  up  in  com¬ 
plete  working:  order  within  an  hour 
after  it  is  received. 

1  Thla  engine  was  specially 
designed  for  pumping.  II 
can  also  bo  used  for  running  ai 
grinder,  fodder  cutter,  saw  orJ 
other  light  machinery;  but, 
whore  operating  machinery  is 
_____  the  principal  work,  our  $75.00, 

2-*l#  *  •  general  purpose  engine  with  fluted  cooler  is  cheaper! 
and  more  suitable.  Larger  sizes  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

If  you  need  a  small  engine  to  operate  “any  old  hand  pump"  our' 

$37.50  pumping  engine  is  just  the  thing. 

Remember  that  these  engines  aro  manufactured  by  the  company  which 
mado  the  steel  windmill  business.  Thousands  of  these  engines  are  in 


It 

is  so 
simple’ 
in  desigi 
that  a  n 
one  can 
easily  under^ 
stand  all  its 
parts.  The 
gasoline  feeds 
by  gravity  from 
the  large  fuel 
tank  which  is 
mounted  on  the 
skids,  with  all  con¬ 
nections  made  before 
it  leaves  the  factory. 


AERMOTOR  CO.,  2508  12th  st.,  CHICAGO 


Every  Piece  at  Equal  Depth 


Is  the  Secret  of  Right  Potato  Planting 

The  even  stand  and  equal  opportunity  of  every  plant  give  assurance  of 
the  best  possible  potato  crop.  These  conditions  are  assured  by  the  use  of  the 


STEVENS  POTATO  PLANTER 

Fewer  parts,  simpler  construc¬ 
tion,  more  accurate  work,  costs 
less  than  any  other  potato  plan¬ 
ter  on  the  market.  Additional 
yield  on  a  few  acres  will  pay  for 
the  machine  in  a  single  season. 
Furnished  with  fertilizer  and 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING 


corn  planter  attachments  at  a 
slight  additional  cost. 

Sold  on  Trial  and  Guaranteed 

Write  us  today  for  particulars 
and  directions  for  getting  a 
Stevens  Planter  on  30  days  trial 
without  trouble  or  expense  on 
your  part. 

CO.  1702  Pierce  Ave.,  Marinette,  Wi*. 


384 

ANOTHER  SIDE  TO  THE  COMMISSION 
QUESTION. 

There  is  one  side  to  the  “commission- 
man  question’’  which  I  have  not  seen 
touched  upon.  In  case  of  an  overloaded 
market  and  slow  sales,  sometimes  the 
commission  man,  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  grower,  will  sell 
very  much  under,  or  even  half  of  the 
“market  quotations”  as  given  by  the 
newspapers,  or  by  the  commission  man 
himself.  When  the  grower  and  commis¬ 
sion  man  are  in  close  touch,  this  works 
all  right,  but  suppose  the  grower  is  1,000 
miles  away,  and  the  seller  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  such  measures  to  save  his 
stock.  The  grower,  seeing  the  market 
quotations,  which  do  not  change  and  also 
having,  perhaps,  the  quotations  of  the 
commission  man  (made  previously  to 
shipment)  concludes  that  the  commission 
man  is  “doing  him,”  whereas,  if  he  was 
on  the  spot,  he  would  most  likely  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  course  taken  by  the  com¬ 
mission  man.  To  illustrate,  the  commis¬ 
sion  man  and  the  papers  quote  carrots 
at  50  cents  a  bushel.  The  commission 
man  sells  them  for  50  cents  to  a  customer 

now  and  then.  Mr. - comes  along  and 

offers  him  30  cents  per  bushel  for  50 
bushels  for  horse  feed.  He  accepts,  has 
a  large  stock  sent  in  by  various  growers, 
slow  sales,  wilting  and  sprouting  and 
growing  poorer  all  the  time;  will  be 
spoiled  before  they  can  be  disposed  of  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business;  30  cents 
is  better  than  the  dump — but  his  quota¬ 
tions  do  not  change;  that  is,  to  his  regular 
customer  50  cents  is  still  the  “ruling 
price”  and  the  papers  quote  that  price 
(50  cents)  just  the  same.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  the  grower  is  dissatisfied  if  he 
doesn't  fully  understand  the  conditions? 

Millbury,  Mass.  w.  h.  h. 


A  CROP  OF  ONIONS. 

Amateur  (Xo  Address). — I  wish  to  plant 
half  an  acre  in  Prizetaker  onions.  This 
one-half  acre  is  limestone  soil,  covered  with 
poor  sod  and  weeds,  mixed  with  much  that 
has  been  deposited  by  floods.  Should  1  buy 
muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda?  If 
so,  how  much  ?  Or  should  I  use  chicken 
and  stable  manure,  and,  lr  so,  how  much, 
and  must  I  plow  it  under  or  disk  in  after 
plowing?  This  is  my  first  experience  in 
1  rucking.  1  expect  to  hire  all  the  work 
done,  but  have  a  good  market,  and  expect 
to  follow  the  onions  with  celery,  so  as  to 
get  two  crops.  My  main  object  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  our  farmers  that  intensive  farm¬ 
ing  and  trucking  will  pay.  We  are  having 
the  fight  of  our  life  to  get  our  farmers 
uniled  in  institute  work  to  make  them 
progressive. 

Ans. — We  should  use  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  and 
acid  phosphate  in  the  place  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  We  doubt  if  you  realize  what  it 
will  mean  to  plow  a  weed}’  old  sod  and 
put  onions  on  it.  A  skilled  market  gar¬ 
dener  would  hardly  attempt  it,  while  a 
new  beginner  would  be  swamped  by  the 
weeds  and  expense.  If  you  take  our  ad¬ 
vice  you  will  try  only  a  few  rows  of 
onions  for  your  demonstration.  Many  a 
man  has  started  out  with  the  best  of 
intentions  to  show  farmers  how  to  do  it 
without  counting  the  labor  or  the  cost. 
If  by  hiring  labor  at  great  expense  you 
managed  to  kill  out  the  sod  and  grow  an 
onion  crop  you  would  not  help  these 
farmers  by  your  demonstration.  It  would 
not  be  within  the  limit  of  their  means, 
and  it  is  not  wise  to  encourage  people 
to  take  a  weedy  sod  for  trucking.  Better 
go  slower.  Use  fertilizers  on  your  sod 
and  grow  corn  or  potatoes  until  you  have 
the  ground  fit,  and  then  you  can  “show 
them.” 

THE  SOIL  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

J.  J.  E.,  Iron  Mountain ,  Mich. — How 
should  the  ground  be  fertilized  and  pre¬ 
pared  before  strawberry  plants  are  set 
out  to  insure  a  big  crop,  and  how  many 
years  ought  it  last,  hill  system? 

Ans. — The  greatest  need  we  have 
found  is  to  have  an  abundance  of  humus 
in  a  naturally  strong  soil.  A  few  va¬ 
rieties  do  fairly  well  on  light  soil  when 
it  is  filled  with  vegetable  matter,  but  a 
strong  loam  with  some  little  clay  is  the 
most  profitable  strawberry  *  '  This  soil 
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must  be  well  drained  so  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  having  it  water-logged. 
With  some  other  crops  we  can  manure 
an  old  grass  sod,  plow  it  all  under  and 
plant  with  hope  of  success.  In  general 
that  would  be  folly  for  strawberies,  since 
the  sod  is  usually  full  of  white  grubs 
which  would  ruin  the  berry  crop. 
Thorough  cultivation  will  kill  out  the 
grubs,  and  usually,  strawberries  should 
follow  cultivation.  We  usually  plant 
after  a  garden  crop.  Sweet  com  planted 
on  well-manured  sod  gives  a  good  start. 
At  the  last  working  of  the  corn  Crimson 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  are  seeded. 
In  the  following  Spring  manure  is  spread 
over  what  is  left  of  this  crop,  and  the 
whole  thing  plowed  under.  After  a 
crop  of  early  potatoes  we  can  sow 
Japanese  millet,  plow  this  crop  under 
in  September  and  sow  rye  or  barley  and 
peas.  The  object  is  to  put  all  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  possible  into  the  soil  before 
the  strawberries  are  planted.  For  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  chemicals  100  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  300  dried  blood,  S00  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  400  sulphate  of  potash  will 
give  good  results.  We  should  apply  this 
when  setting  the  plants,  scattering  along 
the  rows  and  cultivating  thoroughly  in. 
No  definite  time  can  be  given  for  leav¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  hills.  We  would  fruit 
them  as  long  as  they  gave  4,000  or  more 
quarts  per  acre.  We  have  some  six 
years  old  which  would  evidently  con¬ 
tinue  some  years  longer,  but  the  chick- 
weed  has  worked  in  so  badly  that  it 
costs  too  much  to  cultivate. 


Campbell’s  Early  Grape. — I  notice  on 
page  226  a  statement  regarding  Campbell's 
Early  grape.  In  tlie  Spring  of  1905  I 
planted  25  Campbell’s  Early  grapes  in  two 
equal  rows  about  30  feet  apart,  on  heavy 
clay  soil  overlooking  the  Wisconsin  River, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet.  The 
soil  was  poor,  but  well  plowed  at  time  of 
planting,  and  lacking  in  humus.  These 
vines  made  a  poor  growth,  not  equal  to 
Niagara,  Worden  or  Martha — all  of  which 
fruited  fairly  well.  In  the  Spring  of  1907 
I  plowed  and  prepared  the  ground  six  feet 
above  and  below  six  vines  in  the  lower  row 
of  the  Campbell’s  Early,  and  planted  straw¬ 
berries  and  gave  a  heavy  coat  of  pigeon 
manure  extending  under  the  vines.  The  re¬ 
sults  in  1908  were  an  increase  of  growth 
and  some  fruit;  in  1909,  a  good  crop  of 
grapes,  many  bunches  fit  for  exhibition,  a 
growth  of  vines  from  12  to  18  feet,  ripe 
to  the  tips ;  also  lots  of  strawberries.  All 
vines  were  planted  from  same  lot  and  are 
true  to  name.  Visitors  like  them  in  quality 
better  thau  the  Concord.  They  are  some¬ 
what  earlier,  good  shippers  and  good  keep¬ 
ers.  I  intend  to  plant  a  few  more  this 
Spring.  The  remaining  vines  did  not  make 
sufficient  growth  to  carry  a  crop. 

Wisconsin.  A.  c.  parfret. 


TWO 

HUNDRED 

Gladiolus Bulblets 

and  5  blooming  size  bulbs  for  25c. 

These  are  the  finest  mixture  of 
'  Field’s  Giant  Flowering  Gladiolus 

Mailed  postpaid  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Or  lOOO  bulblets  and  25 
'bulbs  for  $1.00 

Full  cultural  directions  with 
every  lot.  All  thebulbs  and  some 
of  tlie  bulblets  will  bloom  this 
year,  all  next  year.  Order  at 
once  before  they  are  gone  .They 
will  grow  and  bloom  anywhere, 
in  any  soil  and  for  any  one. 

_  My  catalog  (mailed  free)  de¬ 
scribes  over  50  beautiful 
'  named  varieties  besides  hun-  ^ 
dreds  of  other  kinds  of  flowers 

and  vegetables.  Ask  for  it . 


Henry  Field  Seed  Co 

’HsnryFlold,  Pro*. 

Bex  Hi  Shenindeah, 

Iowa. 


TO 
YOUR: 
GARDEN 


SEED  POTATOES— Carman  No,  3;  late,  (inequality,  pro¬ 
ductive.  Crystal  SpringsTruck  Farm,  Union,  N.Y. 


EARLY  Seed  Potatoes— Noroton  Beauty  and  Irish 
Cobbler,  90c.  per  bu.,  in  sacks  f.  o.  b.  here:  a 
few  seconds,  50c.  CHAS.  L.  TODD,  Hartwick 
Seminary.  Otsego  Co..  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


5AVF 


BIG  FREE 

CATALOG 

or  ftOOS&fOCD  AKDfA/tn 
ABTSCL5S 

MANUFACTURTRS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

PiTTSBuRGn.PA. 


You  Pocket 
the  Profit 

You  Can  Save  Money  by 
Sending'  for  Our 

PROFIT  SHARING 
CATALOG,  FREE. 

Containing  immense  line  of  household  and  farm  articles  at  away  below  retail¬ 
ers’  prices.  Every  article  guaranteed  as  represented.  Full  illustrations.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Every  customer  more  than  pleased.  Write  today  for 
our  Catalog  and  begin  saving  money.  Read  this  partial  list  of  contents : 

Bags,  Suit  Cases  and  Trunks, 


tfONEL 


Buggies,  for  Ponies  and 
Horses, 

Carpets  and  Rugs, 

Chinaware,  Breakfast  and  Din¬ 
ner  Sets, 

Clothing  Made  to  Order. 

Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline, 

Feed  Mills,  . 

Furniture  of  All  Kinds,  Office 
Desks, 

Hardware  and  Miscellaneous 
Supplies, 

Harness  and  Horse  Supplies. 
Heating  Plants  for  Houses, 


House  Material  Ready  to  Erect. 
Iron  and  Brass  Beds,  Mattresses 
and  Pillows, 

Paints,  Ready  Mixed, 
Phonographs  and  Records, 
Poultry  Supplies, 

Pumos  and  Supplies, 

Rubber  Clothinp  and  Sundries, 
Roofing  Material, 


Sewing  Machines, 

Sporting  Goods,  Base  Ball  and 
Firearms, 

Stoves  and  Ranges  of  All 
Kinds, 

Washing  Machines  8  Wringers, 
Watches  and  Chains, 

Water  Supply  Outfits, 

Wire  and  Ornamental  Fencing. 


Co. 


Manufacturers’  Distributing 

Department  H, 

S25-327  PENN  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


IF  YOU 

want  Strawberry  Plants,  Aspar¬ 
agus  Roots,  Grape  Vines, 
Plums,  Cherries  or  Pear  Trees, 

let  us  quote  you  prices  on  our  high 
grade  stock.  We  have  over  2,000 
acres  in  nursery  stock — millions  of 
trees  and  plants  of  all  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  Stock  budded  from  bearing 
trees  in  our  own  orchards. 

Harrison’s  trees  and  plants  have  a 
reputation  of  23  years  of  quality  and 
fair  dealing  behind  them.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Box  421.  Berlin,  Md. 

CCCnQ-Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans,  Rape,  Millet 
OLLUO  and  a  complete  line  of  Garden  and 
Field  Seed.  Catalogue  free. 

ZACK  DAVIS  COMPANY,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


CARMAN  SEED¬ 
LING,  a  new,  late 
potato,  handsome, 
a  large  producer 
and  an  ideal  general  cropper.  VICK  QUALITY  Tested 
Seeds  are  used  by  successful  farmers.  Send  for  Vick’s 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1916.  It's  helpful  and  free. 
James  Vick’s  Sons.  430  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

=PflPER  P0TS= 

They  are  entirely  satisfactory.— It.  L.  Watts, 
Prof.  Hort.  Penna.  College.  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Lima  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  if  started  in  paper  pots,  and  they  are  equally 
fine  for  tomatoes,  egg  plants  and  peppers. 

Prices,  3-inch  puts,  SI  .25  for  1,000;  S5.00  far  5.000. 
Prices,  4-incfa  pots,  $1,75  for  1,000;  S7.50  for  5,000- 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  CATONSVILLE,  MD. 


S 


TRAW11ERRY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

I).  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


UHDVAinnn  strawberry  Plants,  75c.  per  dozen- 
NUnWUUU  $4.25  per  100,  P.P.  Fendall,  $1.25 
ner  100  P  P.  Catalogue  of  Seventy  Varieties  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY.  D.  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants.  gftSr.’Stf’sa 

S..d  Sweet  rotMoei  AP^gTrj-  Jen.1 .tor 


High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants. 

Prices  and  Quality  will  interest  you.  A  fine  list  of 
varieties.  J.  BKTSOHER,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


New  Strawberries. 

Valuable  information  about  varieties 
and  a  beautiful  Color  Plate  free. 

Write  quick  before  all  gone. 

The  Flansburg  6  Potter  Company 

Box  327,  LESLIE.  MICH. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry  Plants. 

Thirty  varieties,  large  and  well  rooted;  low  prices. 
List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Ornpe  and  (’nrritnt  Plants 

Extra  Heavy  Rooted  High  Grade  Stock. 

18th  Annual  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  Free 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  8.  Bridgman,  Mich 


AT  WHOLESALE 


8  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry,  50c.  All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Bargain  list. 


—Of  the  best  varieties’ 


Strawberry  Plants.'  Descriptive  catalogue 

free.  BASIL  PERRY  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


“THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  All  the  Leadinu  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  It's  free. 

CHAS.  K.  FENDALL  &  SON. 
Originators  of  the  Fendall  and  Growers  of  Fine  Plants, 
Towhoii,  Aid. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Eight  best  varie¬ 
ties.  ASPAJ4AGUS  and  vegetable  plants. 
Prices  right.  Send  for  our  price  list. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Strawberries 


— 56tli  Annual  Catalogue.  S.  H. 
WARREN,  Auburndalo,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES  GRAPES-Most  choice  selection I  ever 
offered.  Booklet  free.  MckINNEV  NLK- 
SEI4Y  CO..  Geneva,  N.  Y.  


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. — All  the  new  and  old  money- 
making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  iiayid  rodway,  Hartley,  Dei. 


Olpoiuhnrru  Dlanle  Reliable  money-making  vari- 

StraWDerry  rianiS  eties  only  $2.5(1  per  loop.  New 

1910  illus.  catalog  Free.  S.  A.  Virdin,  Hartly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them— Aroma.  Klondylce,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  l)ept.  30,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

AHLIAS— Strong  field  grown  roots.  Send  for  cata¬ 

logue.  W.  H.  YOUNG,  Church ville,  N.  Y. 


D 


ASPARAGUS 

My  stock  of  choice  roots  for  1 9 1 0  is  very 
large  and  extra  fine.  Six  varieties  of 
healthy,  thrifty  one  and  two-year-old 
roots.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Complete  cultural  directions  with  each 
shipment.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog 

St  of  Trees,  Strawberry  Plants,  Vines, 
('  California  Privet,  etc.,  Spray  Pumps 
and  Spraying  Calendar. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Mcorestown,  N.  J. 


Plants  That  Grow 

and  just  what  you  order  at 
a  very  moderate  price. 

BLACKBERRIES,  BLACK  and  RED 
RASPBERRIES,  $8  and  $9  per 
1  000.  Forty  best  varieties 
STRAWBERRIES  (100  assorted 
for  garden,  post  paid,  75c). 

Catalog  Free. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Dept.  C, 
HASTINGS  OSWEGO  CO.  N.  Y. 


Stand  Up  There? 

Don’t  stoop.  Buy  a  Husted  Trans-  ^ 

planter  and  plant  standing  straight. 

Plants  all  plants  and  seeds  perfectly. 

No  dropper  needed.  Inexpensive. 
Easy  to  sell.  Agents  making  $io  to 
$15  a  day  and  we  want  more  of  the  J* 
good  kind.  Write  to-day  for  terms 
and  description.  Free  sample.  *  ■ 
THE  GARRISON  BROS.  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTINC 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
Of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machiuo  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  tlio  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
f  ormly.  and  best  of  ali 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for  jk  \ 
our  free  V 

book.  y  ^  ™ 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
'  No  Troubles 

B1TEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-P 


Iron  Age 

(Improve  dRobuinB) 

Potato  Planter 


GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


straw 


BERRY 

PLANTS 

MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 


Excelsior,  Bubach 
Klondylce, 
Lady  Thompson, 
Aroma,  Gandy, 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties. 


Lusty,  healthy,  mountain-grown  stock  at  bargain  prices 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

62  Mission  Ridg’e  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


1910. 
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Seedling  or  Budded  Peaches. 

R.  E.  O'.',  Lisbon,  O. — Would  you  advise 
planting  seedling  peach  trees  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  (southeastern  part  of  Columbiana 
County)  rather  than  budded  fruit?  Per¬ 
haps  the  difference  is  .$1  to  $2  per  hun¬ 
dred  in  price.  Until  recent  years  we  were 
successful  with  the  budded  fruit.  We  have 
been  considering  whether  to  set  a  com¬ 
mercial  (apple)  orchard  of  several  acres 
on  a  field  too  rolling  for  corn,  or  do  you 
think  the  apple  business  will  be  overdone? 
Of  course,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  invest 
in  a  spraying  outfit. 

Ans. — Were  I  planting  a  peach  or¬ 
chard,  no  matter  in  what  section  of 
Ohio,  I  certainly  should  not  plant  seed¬ 
ling  trees.  The  profits  of  growing  any 
class  of  tree  fruits  depend  largely  upon 
the  uniformity  of  size  and  color  of  fruit 
and  style  of  packing.  From  a  hundred 
seedling  trees  there  would  be  more  than 
a  possibility  that  there  would  be  from 
90  to  100  different  kinds  of  peaches— 
few  of  them  of  any  real  merit.  It  is 
true  that  all  our  excellent  and  well- 
known  varieties  originated  as  seedlings, 
but  none  of  these  varieties  can  be  de¬ 
pendably  perpetuated  except  by  budding- 
I  should  by  all  means  buy  the  budded 
trees  of  such  leaders  as  Elberta,  Cham¬ 
pion.  Smock,  etc.,  as  I  believe  that  to 
purchase  seedling  trees  at  a  saving  of 
only  $1  to  $2  per  hundred  would  be  a 
very  poor  business  proposition.  While 
there  is  a  great  awakening  regarding 
apple  orchard  planting,  I  can  see  no 
immediate  danger  of  overdoing  the  busi¬ 
ness.  As  ever  before,  there  will  be 
many  of  those  who  jump  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  planting  who  will  never  bring 
their  orchards  to  give  profitable  accounts 
of  themselves.  The  man  who  plants 
with  the  determination  to  grow  just  a 
little  better  fruit  than  any  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  then  lives  up  to  his  good  resolu¬ 
tion,  will  not  find  himself  with  an  over¬ 
production  of  fruit  that  he  cannot  find 
market  for.  The  time  may  be  upon  the 
way  when  the  apple  business  will  be 
overdone;  but  it  will  not  be  until  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  are  now  doing  with¬ 
out  apples  because  apples  are  beyond 
reach  of  the  ordinary  working  man’s 
family,  have  all  the  fruit  they  can  eat 
and  cook.  Instead  of  apples  being  a 
luxury  as  they  are  now,  for  the  few, 
their  economic  value  as  a  great  factor  of 
the  food  supply  of  our  country  justifies 
their  being  planted  to  the  extent  that 
this  desirable  end  may  some  day  be 
realized.  The  man  who  means  business 
— who  means  to  take  care  of  his  or¬ 
chards  and  grow  sound,  perfect  fruit, 
and  lives  up  to  his  plans — need  not  wor¬ 
ry  himself  over  the  apple  business  being 
overdone  for  a  good  many  years  hence. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


Poison  Ivy  Remedies. 

Having  had  an  extensive  experience,  per¬ 
sonally  as  well  as  medical,  having  tried 
about  everything  known  for  this  poison, 
the  latest  and  best  remedy  is  10  to  12 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  one  ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  or  rain  water.  No  pain,  no  exfolia¬ 
tion.  no  itching,  sure  and  speedy  relief. 

L.  G. 

Last  Summer,  when  suffering  from  poison¬ 
ing.  I  had  occasion  to  use  a  sheep  dip,  and 
in  its  use  soaked  my  nands  well.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  that  the  itching  from  the 
ivy  poisoning  ceased.  Since  then  we  have 
tried  the  dip  again  with  like  results.  Used 
on  the  face,  it  causes  smarting  for  a  time, 
hut  two  or  three  applications  kill-  the  itch, 
though  the  water  blisters  may  remain.  I 
give  this  experience  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Connecticut.  h.  d.  goodall. 

Here  is  my  mother’s  recipe  for  poison 
*vy.  i  have  read  many  different  ones,  but 
I  think  this  one  is  the  nicest  to  apply : 
Oet  at  the  drug  store  five  cents’  worth  of 
pulverized  sugar  of  lead,  take  two-thirds  of 
cup  of  sweet  cream,  stir  the  sugar  of  lead 
thoroughly  into  the  cream.  It  will  thicken 
and  make  a  fine  ointment.  Then  apply  and 
cover  with  cloths  and  a  few  times  will  kill 
the  poison.  mrs.  .t.  j.  c. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Lest  people  injure  themselves  with  the 
poison  ivy  remedies  given  on  page  244,  let 
me  suggest  that  the  most  useful  remedy  is 
free  application  to  the  eruption  of  common 
spirits  of  camphor,  the  common  liquid 
camphor  in  use.  Sometimes  the  suppression 
of  this  eruption,  by  wliateyer  local  applica¬ 
tion  (and  the  same  is  true  of  all  eruptions) 
may  lead  to  other  and  deeper  troubles. 
Should  any  trouble — as  muscular  or  joint 
pains,  u-orse  at  rest — follow  the  suppression 
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of  this  particular  eruption,  one  dose  of  rhus 
toxicodendron  200  will  dispel  it. 

Maryland.  johx  f.  keexax,  m.d. 

An  old-fashioned  country  remedy  is  a  tea 
and  bath  made  from  archangel,  a  weed  that 
grows  in  low,  damp  places.  It  has  a  square 
stem  from  six  to  20  inches  high,  a  long 
narrow,  light  green  leaf  which  grows  in 
pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white  and  grow  in  wreaths 
entirely  around  the  stem  at  each  pair  of 
leaves.  Steep  and  have  two  bowls,  one  to 
bathe  the  poisoned  places  and  one  to  drink. 

Bathe  frequently,  take  a  swallow  as  often. 

Boston,  Mass.  f.  h.  s. 

Pigs  and  Poison  Ivy. — If  any  person  who 
has  a  spot  of  ivy  growing  on  his  farm  will 
make  a  pen  inclosing  it,  and  put  in  pigs, 
they  will  eat  every  leaf  and  kill  it  out.  It 
will  not  hurt  the  pigs  at  all.  This  is  the 
best  cure,  I  know,  and  is  better  than  waiting 
until  you  have  it  on  the  hands.  r.  s.  c. 

Massachusetts. 


CROP  THIEVES 

HOW  TO  EXTERMINATE  THEM 


A  Pet  Terrier. 

As  our  folks  take  so  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  pictures  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
enclose  a  picture  of  our  rat  terrier, 


THE  RAT  TERRIER.  Fig.  152. 

“Nancy,”  at  “Attention !”  She  is  13  years 
old,  and  a  great  pet.  c.  m.de  k. 

Portsmouth,  N.  FI. 

Sweet  Clover  in  Corn. 

Will  you  give  your  opinion  of  the  value 
of  Sweet  clover  sown  in  corn  at  the  last 
cultivating  to  be  plowed  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  to  furnish  humus  and  fertility? 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.  d.  f. 

We  have  never  tried  Sweet  clover  for 
this  purpose,  but  Mr.  Wing,  of  Ohio,  says 
the  plan  is  a  good  one. 

Hired  Man  on  Wealthy  Farm. 

I  am  a  hired  man,  and  am  working  a 
farm  for  wealthy  people,  wjio  farm  rather 
to  spend  money  than  to  make  any,  and, 
although  it  has  its  advantages,  yet  to 
the  man  who  is  looking  forward  to  some 
day  owning  his  own  farm  it  has  also  many 
disadvantages  as  well,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  extravagance  which  is  so  easy  to 
learn.  s.  j. 

Connecticut. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  some  of 
the  "money  farmers”  do  damage  in  a  farm 
neighborhood.  By  their  reckless  extrava¬ 
gance  they  make  many  young  people  dis¬ 
contented,  and  break  up  habits  of  economy 
and  frugal  living.  The  money  they  spend 
in  a  neighborhood  is  a  small  offset  for  the 
example  they  set. 


EXCELSIOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Hand  CULTIVATOR 

Runs  50  per  o-nteanler  and  works 
IOO  per  rent  Iiotter  than  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  hoes  with  patented  adjust¬ 
ment  for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
pointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
hand  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely. Money  back  IfiiotsaUsfled 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior  Seeders. Bone-cutters.ete. 
Write  to-day. 

Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
1200  Cherry  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


HENCH’S'S, 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 


Cultivator  RowDC0obrn 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  8t. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
Improvement  in  culti- 
fVators.combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
„  to  different  styles, 

riiousnndsin  use.  M’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’I  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Stevens  Visible  Loading  Repeating  Rifle  No.  70 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  we  will  send,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  List  Price  $9.00. 

We  guarantee  it  to  be  the  most  accurate  .22  caliber  Repeating 
Rifle  in  the  World — remember  it  carries  the  Stevens’  Guarantee. 

You  see  the  cartridge  go  into  the  chamber — you  know  when  the 
gun  is  loaded.  You  have  fifteen  quick  shots  without  reloading — 
twelve  if  you  use  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridges.  Two  Models:  One  takes 
.22  short  only,  the  other  takes  any  one  of  three  cartridges — 22  short, 

.22  long  and  .22  long  Rifle,  but  the  greatest  accuracy  is  obtained  by 
using  .22  long  Rifle  exclusively  in  this  model. 

Practice  now  and  get  after  the 

Wood  Chucks,  Gophers,  Hawks,  Raccoons,  Crows, 
Blue  Jays,  Weasels,  Sparrows,  Rabbits,  Skunks, 
and  other  “crop  thieves’ 


,yy 


The  Stevens  Visible  Loader  is  sold  by  all  live  dealers.  Ask  him. 
Remember,  we  guarantee  this  rifle  to  be  the  most  accurate  .22 
caliber  Repeater  in  the  World. 


The  Stevens  Favorite  Rifle  No.  17 

Single  Shot,  List  Price,  $6.00  The  only  Boy’s  Rifle  used  by  Men- 

Points  for  the  Sharpshooter,  Hunter  or  Trapshooter : 

You  can  obtain  a  letter  written  you  personally  by  one  of  our  experts  on  either  or  all  of 
these  subjects  giving  valuable  advice.  Wesendyou  FREE  a  160-page  Stevens  Gun  Book 
telling  about  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Pistols  and  Rifle  Telescopes.  Just  the  information  you 
need  to  know  about  guns  and  the  advice  in  the  letter  helps  you  to  be  an  expert  shot. 

Write  now — today. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  393,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

7  he  Factory  of  Precision. 

LIST 


Little  Scout  No.  14 
Stevens-Maynard  Jr.  No.  15 
Crack  Shot  No.  16  .  .  . 


PRICE  OF  STEVENS  RIFLES 

.  .  $2.25  Favorite  No.  17 

.  .  3.00  Visible  Loader  No.  17 

.  .  4.00  Ideal  Rifle  No.  44  .  . 


.  $6.00 
.  9.00 
.  10.00 


pCCIf  EC  DIM  ft  Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
BttIVCtrlllU  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-live  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.  THE  A.  1.  BOOT  CO.,  Box  65,  Medina,  Ohio. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  f,rrK'icC3 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, 14  Mill  t„  Binghamtoon,  X.  Y. 

WANTED— Agents  to  sell  tbe  Farmers’  Account 
Book;  quick  seller;  big  inducements:  farmers 
want  it;  act  quick.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEKS, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


The  right  protection 

You  ought  to  have  roofs  made  of  the  real, 
natural  waterproofer — Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — 
for  every  building  on  your  farm. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  It  protects  against 
rain,  snow,  sun,  air,  heat,  cold,  and  fire  because  it  doesn’t 
crack,  rot,  rust,  or  blow  off;  and  it  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  roofing-.  That’s  the  roofing  that  saves  you  time, 
labor,  and  money. 

Easily  applied  by  any  intelligent  farm-hand.  Write  for  samples  and  the 
Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco,  and  look  for  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  trade-mark.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  A  written  guarantee— if  you 
think  it  necessary. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready-roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross«section,  Genasco  Smooth«surface  Ready  Roofing 

IBI'Lrinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
^Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
^iTrinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
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Planting  Trees  Along  Country  Roads. 

In  your  last  issue  I  noticed  that  advice 
was  given  against  planting  trees  along 
the  highway,  on  the  ground  that  the 
yield  of  crops  inside  the  fences  would 
thereby  be  somewhat  lessened.  This  ad¬ 
vice  may  be  good  from  a  selfish  stand¬ 
point,  and  may  be  not,  but  it  ignores  an 
important  point  which  should  be  consid¬ 
ered,  namely,  our  obligation  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  we  live.  There  is  hardly 
any  way  in  which  a  small  expenditure 
would  result  in  greater  good  to  a  whole 
community  than  the  planting  of  shade 
trees  along  our  country  roads.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  use  your  valuable 
space  for  even  a  summary  of  the  reas¬ 
ons,  since  they  are  familiar  to  most  per¬ 
sons  of  average  intelligence.  Suppose  it 
to  be  true  that  trees  planted  along  the 
highway  cause  a  smaller  yield  of  corn 
or  potatoes.  Would  it  not  be  more  in 
accord  with  modern  enlightenment  and 
progress  to  advise  your  readers  none 
the  less  to  set  out  trees  and  to  consider 
the  resulting  loss  as  a  small  part  of  that 
contribution  which  each  of  us  owes  to 
the  public  good?  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  damage  said  to  be 
caused  by  trees  in  any  township  is  not 
worth  considering  for  a  moment  when 
compared  with  the  benefit  which  comes 
to  every  resident  of  the  township  from 
well-shaded  highways.  What  many  of 
our  back  country  farmers  need  to  learn 
is  that  no  real  improvement  is  made  in 
the  community  which  does  not  at  the 
same  time  benefit  every  resident  in  that 
community.  The  virtue  of  unselfishness 
and  public  spirit,  beside  being  its  own 
reward,  generally  also  brings  a  more 
substantial  return  which  even  the  dullest 
can  appreciate.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
in  a  recent  address  to  Southern  negroes, 
urged  them  to  think  not  how  much  they 
could  get  out  of  the  community,  but  how 
much  they  could  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare.  If  this  advice  is  good  for 
Southern  negroes,  it  would  seem  worth 
considering  by  Northern  white  men. 

Connecticut.  farmer. 


Headquarters  for  a  Farm  Hand. 

On  page  325  a  farm  band,  now  in  Porto 
Rico,  asked  where  he  could  find  a  place 
for  headquarters  as  hired  man.  His  plan 
was  to  locate  at  some  central  point  and 
hire  out  by  day  or  week  as  wanted.  The 
following  notes  have  already  come  in : 

I  think  that  the  “hired  man”  S.  D.  C., 
whose  letter  you  publish  on  page  325,  could 
find  “headquarters”  near  where  I  live  in 
Redding,  Conn.  Much  depends  on  how 
much  of  the  time  he  wants  to  hire  out  and 
what  he  can  do.  Porto  Rico  doesn’t  sound 
promising  as  a  nursery  for  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmer.  Still,  if  he  has  worked  in 
the  West  and  South  he  may  he  all  right. 
A  really  good  man,  accustomed  to  caring 
for  fruits,  gardens  and  field  produce  might 
find  considerable  to  do  in  my  locality. 

w.  c.  D. 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  S.  D.  C. 
about  a  location  where  he  could  rent  a 
small  place  and  find  employment  by  the 
day  among  neighboring  farmers,  it  may  be 
said  that  throughout  southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  there  are  numerous  villages  or 
towns  where  farm  hands  live  in  the  way  he 
suggests.  By  farming  a  few  acres  of  to¬ 
bacco  on  shares,  and  working  by  the  day 
as  the  farmers  need  extra  help,  during  har¬ 
vesting,  thrashing,  corn  cutting  and  husk¬ 
ing,  they  make  a  good  living,  probably 
above  the  average  of  the  wage  earners  in 
the  large  cities.  How  to  find  such  a  loca¬ 
tion  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  a  trolley  trip 
through  Berks,  Lancaster  or  Chester  coun¬ 
ties  would  enable  the  right  sort  of  a  man 
to  find  just  the  place  he  wants,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability.  J.  B.  it. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  do  not  live  in  either  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Massachusetts  or  Wisconsin,  but  there  is 
just  such  an  opening  in  our  community  as 
S.  D.  C.,  of  Porto  Rico,  asks  for.  A  com¬ 
fortable  house  with  a  garden  can  be  rented 
reasonably  and  a  good,  steady  man  would 
find  all  the  work  he  could  do.  Our  settle¬ 
ment  is  three  miles  from  the  village  of 
Berne  and  one  mile  from  East  Berne,  on 
the  rural  delivery  route.  The  place  is  in 
the  Helderbergs,  a  northern  extension  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  is  about  20 
miles  from  Albany,  14  miles  from  Schoharie 
and  nine  miles  from  Altamont,  which  is 
the  nearest  railway  station.  From  April 
until  December,  however,  our  most  direct 
communication  with  the  city  is  by  the 
Berne  auto-bus  line,  which  goes  from  Berne 
to  Albany  and  return  daily.  C.  S.  D. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Selection  of  Seed  Corn. 

In  selecting  seed  corn  we  select  certain 
sizes  and  shapes  of  ears,  and  many  of  us 
would  be  puzzled,  should  we  ask  ourselves, 
why  we  select  this  or  that  and  reject  the 
other.  To  some  extent  we  are  influenced 
by  habit  or  the  advice  of  others,  and  many 
of  us  have  wondered  what  effect  the  se¬ 
lection  of  certain  characters  would  have 
upon  yield  were  the  proper  comparisons 
made.  To  make  these  comparisons  or  tests 
requires  too  much  care  and  attention  for  a 
busy  farmer  to  undertake,  and  the  work 
properly  belongs  to  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
tried  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  relative 
to  the  effect  of  selection  of  certain  types 
of  seed  ears  upon  the  resulting  yield.  A 
number  of  experiments  have  been  conducted, 
and  some  of  the  results  of  the  work  are 
given  in  a  recent  bulletin.  The  experi¬ 
ments  will  not  be  described  here,  but  some 
of  the  important  conclusions  will  be  men¬ 
tioned.  These  tests  have  not  extended  over 
a  long  series  of  years,  but  most  of  the  re¬ 
sults  seem  conclusive  enough,  and  indicate 
that  the  selection  of  seed  ears  shorter  than 
normal  wiH  reduce  the  yield,  and  if  the  se¬ 
lection  be  continuous,  gradually  shorten  the 
ears.  Shape  of  ear,  whetner  cylindrical  or 
tapering,  is  unimportant.  The  selection  of 
well-filled  ears  at  the  tips,  particularly,  if 
not  at  the  expense  of  length  or  size,  seems 
highly  desirable.  Large  ears,  except  when 
the  greater  size  be  due  to  favorable  en¬ 
vironment  during  growth,  give  larger  yields 
and  should  have  preference  in  selection. 
Seed  corn,  for  any  given  condition,  should 
be  produced  under  inferior,  rather  than 
under  superior  conditions  of  growth.  The 
main  crop  of  corn  on  the  farm  should  be 
planted  with  strains  of  corn  known  to  be 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  seed 
from  a  distance  should  be  used  sparingly 
until  well  adapted  to  local  conditions  by 
selection.  Altogether  this  bulletin  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  and  quite  timely. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  the  results  of  the 
tests  in  detail  and  who  are  interested  in 
the  selection  of  seed  corn  can  secure  this 
bulletin  by  writing  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  asking  for  Bul¬ 
letin  212.  w.  E.  D. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL” 

PATENT  PENDING 

The  New  Wool-Fat-Lime- 
Sulphur- Arsenic 

Spraying  Compound 

A  positive  insecticide  and  fungicide  for 
trees,  plants,  vines  and  all  vegetation. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrel,  400  lbs . 5  cts.  a  lb. 

^  bbl.,  200  to  250  lbs . 5hi  “  " 

Package,  100  lbs . (i  “  “ 

50  "  . 6%  “  " 

•  •  25  "  . 8  ' 1  • 1 

MANHATTAN  OIL  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1852, 

51  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Write  For  Special  Low 
Price  On  This  Complete 

Spraying 
Outfit 

Barrel,  pump,  extension  pipe, 
nozzle  agitator,  hose,  everything  £_ 
complete  and  of  the  best.  Just 
fill  barrel  and  go  to  work.  Fit-  p..\  , 
tings  of  brass,  hemp  packing,  >  j 
Sprays  hot,  cold  or  any  caustic  F  Xj 
solution  perfectly.  Equal  to  largest 
operations  in  orchard  or  field.  fT-j/ 

Develops  greatest  power  with 
least  labor.  Pump  sets  inside  bar- 
rel,  keeping  it  steady.  Others  are  1 5/ 1 
top-heavy  and  tip  over.  Write  for  jgrfi 
catalog  describing  this  and  our 
complete  line  of  spraying  tools 
and  insecticides.  imriffkMl** 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Patented  Oct.  C,  1908 

You  save  time  and  labor  by  using  the  new 

FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
FAVORITE  PRUNING  SAW. 

Leading  orcliardists  say  it  is  the  most  practical 
tree  primer  ever  invented.  It  is  made  with  7  or  8 
ft.  handle,  and  sent  prepaid  anywhere  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  for  $1 .50.  Good  agents  wanted. 
Address 

FRUIT  GROWERS’  SAW  CO.,  Scottsville.  N  Y. 


Trees,  Plants  &  Vines 

Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown. 
Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 
THE  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  TREES. 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

ENGLISH  WALNUT  FARM, 

A.  C.  Fomeroy.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


450000 


Makes 
Gardening' 
Easy  For 
Amateurs 


Dreer’sGarden 
, Book  for  1910 

contains  exactly 
the  information  amateurs  want.  Itgives 
hundreds  of  Cultural  Notes  by  Experts, 
showing  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
growing  flowers  and  vegetables.  It  describes 
1 200  varieties  of  flower  seeds,  600  varieties 
of  vegetables  seeds  and  over  2000  kinds  of 
plants,  besides  numerous  hardy  shrubs, 
climbers,  small  fruits,  palms,  ferns,  water- 
lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

256  large  pages,  1000  illustrations,  in¬ 
cluding  beautiful  color  and  duotone  plates. 

You  want  this  book. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  men¬ 
tioning  this  publication. 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED  NASTURTIUMS 

The  Queen  of  Nasturtiums,  charming  lor  hol  ders, 
porch  boxes,  baskets,  etc.  The  leaves  are  beautifully 
variegated,  white,  cold  and  green,  and  With  (lowers  as 
varied  as  the  ordinary  aorta.  JO  cents  per  packet. 

“  Garden  Book  "  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Bartlett  Standard  Pears,  Duchess 
Dwarf  Pears,  Lombard  Plums,  Etc. 

Excellent  stock  of  the  most  reliable  sorts  of 
FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS. 

W.  B.  COLE,  Nurseryman,  l’ainesviJle,  O. 

Have  You 

The  Price  List  of  CALL’S  NURSER¬ 
IES,  Perry,  Ohio?  They  have  a  large 
stock  of  the  finest  Fruit  Trees.  Deal 
direct.  Prices  low.  Guarantee  satis- 
foction.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Seed 
Corn  and  Oats. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

10,000  Fruit  Trees,  10,000  Black  Raspberry  plants. 
Kieffei ,  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Fav.  and  Seekel  Pear; 
Eng.  Morel lo  and  Montmorency  Cherry  and  Plum 
trees.  Strictly  first-class.  L’AMOREAUX  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  Schoharie.  N.  Y 

MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS.  VINES.  ROSKS,  Lie. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  Co., 
The  Monroe  Nursery,  Monroe.  Mich. 

N  0RW00D  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS . 

K.  E.  POND,  Camden,  New  York. 

cccn  DnTATnC^-CAlLMAN  NO.  3.  Grown 
OLlU  iUIAIUlO  on  new  land,  tine  quality  and 
free  from  scab  or  blight.  OLD  ORCHARD  FARM, 
L.  M.  Johnson,  Mgr.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Walirheim  Farm  Strain;  bright,  gold¬ 
en,  chunky;  very  productive ;  $1.00  per 
bush.,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Order  for  plants 
booked  now,  $1.50  per  M.  Sample  by 
mail,  5c.  Description  and  photo  free. 
GEO.  H.  LIKFK, 

Cologne,  N.  J. 

COD  C  A  I  C  —Scarlet  Clover  Seed.  $7.50  to $8.50 
rUn  OnLLi  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to 
$8.50  bushel;  Cow  Peas.  $2.25  to  $2  50  bushel: 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $.1.00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.25  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$o.50  bushel;  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


1500 


$500  in  Gold 

For  a  Good  Corn  Name 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine, cheap.  2sample  currants  mailed 
for  10c.  Catalog  free.  LiAYlB  ltOKSCU  A  BOX.Fredoaia,  N.Y. 


Speak  up  now!  Name  our  new  Corn!  Get 
$500  in  Gold!  Just  get  a  sample  packet 
of  our  Nameless  Corn  or,  name  it  without 
getting  a  packet. 

This  paper  will  publish  the  name  of  the 
new  corn  when  selected  by  the  judges, 
and  the  winner  of  the  $500.  Will  it  be 
your  name  or  somebody  clse’s  name 
because  you  did  not  try? 

Awaken  to  this  remarkable  offer  1  You 
have  a  few  days  yet  in  which  to  act.  Enter 
now  the  Big  Content!  No  Nameless  Corn 
for  sale  this  season!  Too  scarce.  Send  4c. 
if  you  want  a  sample. 


SALZER 


The  Prince 
of  Seedmen 


Get  in  touch  with  Salzer.  Do  not  order  a 
single  pound  of  Farm  or  Garden  Seed  till  you 
have  heard  from  Salzer;  till  you  have  seen  his 
stupendous  1910  Offering  of  Reliable,  Guaran¬ 
teed,  Pedigreed  Seed.  He  will  save  you  money 
and  you  will  be  better  contented  to  know  you 
have  planted  the  seeds  that  grow  biggest  crops. 
Salzer’s  Grand  1910  Seed,  Plant  and  Tool  Cata¬ 
log  is  free.  On  pages  101-102  of  catalog  will  be 
found  full  particulars  regarding  Salzer’s  famous 
White  Bonanza  Oats.  Better  send  for  a  copy 
and  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  it.  Send  name 
for  Nameless  Corn  and  get  in  on  the  $500  prxze 
offer.  Should  another  person  offer  same  (ac¬ 
ceptable)  name  as  you  offer,  the  prize  will  be 
equally  divided.  ConteBt  closes  May  10th,  1910. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY 

144  S.  8th  St.,  LaCroMe,  Wl». 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

.  A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  Is  In¬ 
dispensable — not  only  In  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
Of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentroots  for  Cattle,  S  w  i  ne.  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  thehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  On, 
of  M  an  j 
Iron  Ago  Tools 


The 
most 
complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFE.  CO..  Box  102-G  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


GOOD  GRASS  SEED 

If  you  care  to  have  fields  of  hay  that  you 
can  point  to  with  pride  you  first  will  buy 
The  Best  Seed  You  Can  Get. 

“ONONDAGA”  TIMOTHY 

THE  TIMOTHY  THAT  LEADS  THEM  ALL 

is  ihe  best  timothy  for  you  to  sow.  No 
other  quite  so  clean,  quite  so  bright,  nor  so 
plump.  An  Indian's  head  is  on  each  bag. 
Send  For  Samples  and  Prices  TODAY. 
We  have  fancy  and  choice  lots  of  Alsike,  Red 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  State  Barley,  etc.,  to  offer 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  best  seeds  at  a  moderate  price 
you  will  write  us.  Our  new  catalog  is  free. 

The  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE, 

38  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  AI.L  KINDS  OK 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Garden  Seeds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 
House. 

Catalogue  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Grass 

Seeds. 


FOR  SALE 

MICHIGAN  WONDER 

PEA  BEANS 

200  bu.  ;  my  own  growing  ;  season 
of  1909  ;  free  from  blight  or  rust.  Stock 
direct  from  originator.  Price  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  WELCH, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I.  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 


SEED  CORN 

WING’S  IMPROVED  WHITE  CAP.  45  acres  in. 
1908  produced  4505  bu.:  100  acres  in  1909  produced 9000 bu. 

,  WING’S  lOO-DAY'  WHITE.  Splendid  early  white. 

WING’S  120-DAY  YELLOW.  Yields  close  to  the 
Improved  White  Cap,  and  is  a  splendid,  rel  iable  variety. 

Wealso  grow  REID’S  YELLO  W  DENT,  CI.ARAGE 
and  other  choice  varieties.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Rox  423  Meclianicaburg,  Ohio 

Darke  county  early  mammo t h 

SEED  CORN,  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  Clover  Seed  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
Better  get  our  prices  on  quantity.  Catalogue  free, 
MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

For  sale-seed  corn  and  seed  oats. 

CHARLES  COOLIDGE,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

■  nCVIflC  for  tying  Corn  Shocks  and  Fod- 
H  U  CT  I  V  C  der  without  knots.  Free  sample. 

Drop  postal  to  J.  R.KOONS,  HUNTINGTON  MILLS,  PA. 

“GET  THE  BEST  SEED.” 

I  make  a  specialty  of  growing  Hubbard  Squash  for 
market,  and  select  my  seed  from  hard-shelled, 
long-keeping  Squash.  Price  50c.  h:  lit.;  90c.  lb. 
Postpaid.  BROAD  ACRE  FARM,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Me.;  Howard  C.  Hannaford,  Prop. 

TARTAR  KING  0ATS-E.,yS 

SAMUEL  FRASER.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

SEED  OATS,  SWISS  GIANT-2’2  bu.,  $2.25;  4  bu.,  $4.25; 

10  bn.,  85c;  25  bu.,  80c  per  bu.;  50  bn.  or  over, 
75c  per  bu  Bags  free  Also  Seed  Corn 

E.  C.  DETMER,  Napoleon,  Ohio 

P 


ALMETT0  Asparayus  Roots— Good,  strong  2-year-old 
stock.  GOULD  BROS.,  East  Hampton.  L.I..N.Y. 


N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
Clover,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligoniev,  Ind. 

ArmAAS  good  AS  THE  best  r 

\  LLIIV  Our  usual  complete  line  of 
Api  ll.lFarm  and  Garden  Seeds, 
UlaLI/v  Poultry  Supplies,  Insecti¬ 
cides  anti  Sprayers.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
best  quality  seeds  of  standard  varieties,  and  our 
seeds  represent  highest  percentage  of  purity  and 
germination.  Government  tests  invited.  Valuable 
samples.  Also  onr  Common  Sense  19!0  Seed 
Catalog  FREE.  Write  today.  All  inquiries  cheer¬ 
fully  and  promptly  answered. 

EIKENBERRY  BROS.,  Camden,  Ohio. 


^^ATBARGAIN  PRICES 


1 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1.00. 

6  Plums  for  $1  00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  Peach es  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  forillustrated  Catalogue  ana 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


1010. 
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APPLE  PLANTING  IN  OHIO. 


A.  L.  C.,  Duncan  Falls ,  0. — For  a 
years  the  future  for  apples  for  profit  has 
looked  good  to  me.  I  now  have  out  450 
trees  about  as  follows :  100  each  Rome 

Beauty  and  Jonathan,  remainder  about  equal 
numbers  Black  Ben,  Hubbardston,  Grimes, 
McIntosh.  Northwestern  Greening;  a  few 
Wolf  River,  Red  Astrachan  and  Delicious. 
I  have  a  square  field  next  this  of  22  acres, 
perfect  drainage,  nearly  dead  level,  soil 
all  of  it  gravelly  sand  (Laurentian  drift),  a 
little  thin  on  top,  but  an  excellent  subsoil, 
red  waxy  sand  and  clay,  not  heavy  but 
porous.  I  am  contemplating  planting  this 
field  to  apples.  Some  old  orchards  in  the 
same  level  a  half  mile  away  have  been 
good,  varieties  like  Roxbury  Russet  and 
Yellow  Bellflower  doing  fine.  An  old  tree 
there  now  I  think  is  quite  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  field  is  1%  mile  from  rail¬ 
way.  with  level  road  to  station.  I  also  have 
hill  land,  but  the  question  is  in  these  days 
of  spraying  and  cultivating,  would  not  it 
be  better  to  use  the*  best  lying  land  for  the 
orchard,  that  seems  to  me  to  have  the  best 
future  of  my  farm  products?  As  to  varie¬ 
ties  (southeast  central  Ohio),  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  says  Rome  Beauty.  De¬ 
licious  is  highly  praised.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  many  of  it;  also  Black  Ben  and  King 
David.  The  station  recommends  the  one 
variety,  viz.,  Rome  Beauty.  Then  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  present  high  price  of  trees  and  their 
being  true  to  name.  To  graft  and  raise  my 
own  trees  would  delay  the  orchard  two 
years,  but  with  present  conditions  would 
not  it  be  advisable,  as  I  have  good  ground 
on  which  to  grow  them?  I  would  then 
know  positively  about  varieties,  and  also 
know  that  I  had  whole  root-grafts. 

Ans. — The  correspondent  lives  ill  a 
section  of  Ohio  excellently  adapted  to 
apple  growing — a  section  in  which  a 
high  perfection  in  size,  color  and  flavor 
can  be  attained.  Our  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  inaugurating  a  number  of  apple 
orchard  culture  experiments  in  south¬ 
eastern  Ohio,  and  the  writer  frequently 
passes  through  the  correspondent’s  near¬ 
est  railroad  station.  As  to  level  land 
versus  hill  land  for  apple  orchards  there 
is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion.  Tt  is 
evident  that  the  hill  lands  by  thousands 
of  acres  will  some  time  be  very  profita¬ 
bly  utilized  in  apple  growing;  but  where 
a  land  owner  has  both  hillsides  and  level 
ground — especially  if  the  level  ground  be 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
lower  levels  of  the  adjacent  streams  of 
water,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  the 
correspondent  that  apples  can  be  grown 
more  cheaply  on  the  more  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  land.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  choice, 
however,  and  of  whether  the  more  easily 
and  safely  tilled  land  can  be  put  to  more 
profitable  use  than  making  an  orchard 
site  of  it.  It  would  seem  that  a  crop  that 
may  be  depended  upon  to  return  from 
$100  to  $500  or  more  per  acre,  after  the 
trees  become  established  and  fully  into 
business,  with  thorough  care,  ought  to  be 
worthy  of  a  mighty  good  corner  of  the 
farm  if  the  owner  choose  to  devote  the 
best  of  his  ground  to  such  a  crop.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  all  orchard  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  performed  more  cheaply, 
quickly  and  easily  where  the  ground  is 
comparatively  level. 

As  to  variety,  there  is  no  question 
that  Rome  Beauty  is  the  very  best  single 
variety  for  southeastern  and  southern 
Ohio.  It  is  simply  perfect  when  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed,  but  one  of  the  most 
subject  to  fungus  troubles  where  these 
are  not  combated.  I  should  plant  more 
heavily  of  Rome  Beauty  than  any  other 
variety,  but  should  continue  to  plant 
Jonathan  and  Grimes.  In  planting  the 
latter  variety,  which  is  quite  subject  to 
“crown  disease”  or  a  cankering  of  the 
body  at  the  base  or  collar,  I  should  set 
some  sturdy,  vigorous  sort  as  Northern 
Spy  or  Ben  Davis,  allow  the  trees  to 
become  established  and  top-bud  or  top- 
graft  the  Grimes  upon  these  resistant 
stocks.  This  simply  places  the  excellent 
Grimes  top  on  the  hardy,  sturdy  legs  of 
the  Ben  Davis  or  Spy,  and  effectually 
gets  around  the  trouble  to  which  the 
Grimes  is  subject.  I  should  confidently 
plant  Stayman  Winesap  in  the  corre¬ 
spondent’s  section,  as  this  is  a  coming 
variety  for  the  southern  half  of  Ohio. 
Too  little  is  yet  known  of  Delicious 
and  King  David  for  Ohio  conditions. 
One  well-known  southern  Ohio  grow¬ 
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who  has  seen  Delicious  as  is  grows 
the  West  says  it  will  be  a  Kail 
variety  here.  I  believe,  however,  that 
these  varieties  are  worthy  of  trial. 
I  should  not  plant  many  of  the  Ben 
Davis  tribe — Black  or  otherwise — in  a 
country  where  Rome  Beauty  is  so  much 
superior  in  every  way.  There  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  Rome  Beauty,  called  Ensee, 
which  promises  to  be  an  excellent  Win¬ 
ter  apple  for  southern  Ohio — possibly 
for  the  more  northern  sections  also.  It 
is  far  better  in  quality  than  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty  and  fully  as  handsome  in  color.  The 
trees  have  a  similar  habit  of  growth. 
If  the  correspondent  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  root-grafting  or  budding 
trees  it  might  be  advisable  for  him  to 
produce  his  own  trees  for  planting.  But 
if  he  be  not  thus  well  qualified  I  believe 
that  he  would  better  make  arrangements 
with  some  reliable  nurseryman  as  near 
home  as  possible  and  have  his  trees 
grown  on  the  desired  kind  of  roots  from 
scions  or  buds  furnished  by  the  prospec¬ 
tive  planter  from  trees  that  he  knows 
to  be  good  bearers  of  fine  fruit  of  the 
required  varieties.  f.  h.  ballou. 


NEW-YORKER 


Questions  About  Maple  Sap. 

D.  T.  I.,  Abbottsford,  Mich. — Which  kind 
of  tree  gives  best  and  most  sap,  hard  or 
soft  maple?  What  is  the  amount  of  sap 
from  each  one?  How  much  do  they  boil 
down  for  syrup?  I  have  about  1,000  trees. 

Ans. — Personally  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  sugar  from  soft 
maples,  but  they  are  frequently  tapped 
here  in  Vermont  and  with  good  results 
so  far  as  I  can  find.  Individual  trees  vary 
in  the  amount  of  sap  run  and  in  the 
sugar  content  of  the  sap.  The  average 
sugar  content  in  sap  flowing  from  ex¬ 
perimental  trees  of  the  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  was  3.13  and  3.41  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  sap  run  in  a  season  will 
also  depend  largely  upon  the  weather. 
Some  seasons  are  almost  failures,  while 
others  are  extraordinarily  good.  A  good 
average  would  probably  be  three  pounds 
per  tree.  e.  s.  brigham. 


Tourist:  “Do  these  scarecrows  save 
your  crops?”  Farmer:  “They  work  first 
rate.  You  see,  every  tramp  that  comes 
along  crosses  the  fields  to  see  if  th’ 
clothes  are  wu’th  stealiiT,  but  they  ain’t, 
and  that  scares  the  crows  away  fine.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

Barber  (to  customer)  :  “Razor  all 
right,  sir?”  Customer:  “My  dear  man, 
if  you  hadn’t  mentioned  it,  I’d  never  have 
known  there  was  a  razor  on  my  face.” 
Barber :  "Thank  you,  sir !”  Customer 
(continuing)  :  “I  thought  you  were  using 
a  file.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


Settle  Your 
Roof  Problems 


Name . . . . . 

Address  . . . . 

Town . state. 

Style  Hoof . 

A p  proximo  te  Size . 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK  BE  SURE  jt  js  on  y  bag  of 

Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 

Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO,,  Hubbard  m{one’lSusc”,Fertlllzers  M  j  (1(1 1  fitOWIl,  COIM. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

It  is  sent  free  to  any  address. 


^UTlLlZfi^ 


LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

or  for  that  matter  any  size  crop  are  easily  and  perfectly  handled  with 
the  Johnston  Mower.  You  not  only  get  more  Mower  quality  with  a 
Johnston,  but  you  get  more  hay — for  they  “  cut  all  the  hay.”  The 
Johnston  Mowers  are  made  to  cut  any  kind  of  grass — every  kind,  on 
either  level  or  uneven  ground.  They  are  easy  to  operate,  no  side 
draft — thus  easy  on  man  and  team. 

The  Lever-Fold  Mower  enables  the  operator  to  lift  the  cutting-bar 
to  a  full  or  partially  vertical  position,  and  to  lower  again  without  leav¬ 
ing  his  seat,  by  the  use  of  the  foot  or  hand  levers.  Is  thrown  in  or  out 
of  gear  automatically  or  at  will  of  the  operator. 

Other  features:  High,  broad  rimmed  wheels;  wide,  light,  yet  strong 
main  frame ;  dust-proof  roller  bearings;  horizontal  crank  shaft;  gear¬ 
ing,  which  is  always  in  mesh,  is  back  of  main  axle — gives  balance. 
The  fact  is,  space  prevents  giving  all  exclusive  features,  but  you 
should  send  for  our  special  Mower  booklet  and  catalog. 

We  also  make  a  one-horse  Mower  (No.  11)  for  small  farms,  or¬ 
chards,  lawns,  and  parks.  Special  booklet  sent  on  request. 

The  name  Johnston,  remember,  stands  for  independence — It  has  BO 
trust  or  monopoly  connections.  “Be  an  independent  farmer.” 

Drop  postal  today  for  1910  illustrated  catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
Box  100  M  Batavia.  New  York 
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READ  THESE 

ROOFING 
BARGAINS 

and  Remember  That  We  Sell 
Only  the  Most  Dependable 
Grades  of  ROOFING 


Hundred 


Isn  t  the  roofing  that  was  good  enough  to  wear  and 

K1V0  satisfactory  service  for  a  hundred  years— that  was  good 
enough  after  a  hundred  years’  service  to  he  taken  off  tho 
building  it  had  outlasted  and relald  on  another  new  building- 
good  enough  for  you? 

Slate  has  this  record.  This  record  of  evorlasting  satisfaction 
—recommends  the  use  of  slate  to  you  for  your  own  roof. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

Is  the  only  natural  roofing  that  outlasts,  in  actual  wear,  any 
building  upon  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  tlio  only  roofing  that 
never  wears  out,  rusts,  decays,  warps  or  shrinks;  that 
never  burns,  smoulders,  retains  snow,  ice,  or  allows  impurities 
to  get  into  your  cistern  water. 

Once  laid,  it  will  settle  your  roof  problems  and  lower 
your  fare  insurance  rates  for  the  balance  of  your  life.  It  can  be 
placed  upon  your  homo  or  barn  or  any  outbuilding  on  your  farm 
at  a  cost  no  greater  than  that  demanded  for  artificial  roofing. 
It  will  never  need  painting,  re-taring  or  practically  no  repairs, 
lor  a  Hundred  years. 

Tell  us  Where  to  Send  This  Booklet 

Roofs,  ’  a  booklet  of  16  pages — showing  clearly  how  Others, 
m  V61?4!0118  of  lifo  have  n,ad0  use  ot  Roofing  Slate— has  been 
published  for  you.  It  tolls  everything  about  slate  and  its  uses 
:^LeVe£yi  farmo*  ou?St  k»ow.  Simply  sign  and  mail  tho 
coupon  below  and  wo  11  send  it  absolutely  without  cost  to  you. 

fTho  American  Soa  Green  Slate  Co «  fe 

(.Roofs  that  never  wear  out)  JK 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y.  y 

E  ■■■■■■•■■■Sfgn  and  Mail  this  Coupon  7'o</ay>  ■*■■■««.. 
Tho  American  Sea  Creen  Slate  Co., 

1  1  0  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  “Roofs”  and  name  of  tho  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slato  to  this  address: 


Dealers’ 

Prices 

$1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.75 

3.50 


Rolls  of  Two-Ply  Tarred  Felt  Roofing,  containing  108  square  feet 
Rolls  of  Asphalt  Felt  Composition  Sanded  or  Rubber  Roofing  -  - 

Rolls  of  the  highest  grade  of  wool  felt  asphalt  Best-ov-al  Rubber 
Roofing  - 

Rolls  of  the  highest  grade  of  wool  felt  asphalt  Best-ov-al  Rubber 
Roofing . 

Rolls  of  the  highest  grade  of  wool  felt  asphalt  Best-ov-al  Rubber 
Roofing . 


Our 

Prices 

$0.54 

.89 


Send  for  These  Free  Samples  and 
This  Free  Roofing  Catalog 

It  quotes  the  very  lowest  prices  on  every  kind  of 
roofing,  showing  also  a  full  line  of  steel  roofing, 
painted  or  galvanized  finish,  at  prices  25  per  cent 
below  market  quotations.  Every  roofing  sample  is 
marked  with  the  number  and  price,  making  it  easy 
for  you  to  compare  values  with  what  you  can  obtain 
locally.  Our  Hoofing  Catalog  tells  exactly  why  we 
give  you  better  roofing  for  your  money  than  you  can 
obtain  elsewhere. 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  coupon 
below  and  as  soon  as  we  receive  it  we  will  send  you 
by  return  mail  our  free  Roofing  Catalog  and  our 
complete  line  of  roofing  samples. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


Roofing—.  Rural  New  Yorker 

Name. - 


Postoffice- 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


P.  0.  Box  No. - 


State- 


Street  and  No.  - 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 
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TOO  MUCH  NITROGEN  FOR  POTATOES. 

B.  ]).,  Lynchburg,  Va. — I  am  at  a  point 
in  my  farming  where  I  don’t  know  just 
what  to  do.  Two  years  ago  I  fenced  off 
a  piece  of  pine  forest  one-half  acre,  put 
in  about  40  shotes  and  fed  them  offal  from 
slaughter  house  about  six  months.  I  then 
grubbed  out  those  trees  that  averaged  about 
40  feet  high  and  worked  the  land  to  a 
depth  of  about  10  inches  deep  and  planted 
to  potatoes.  Those  plants  grew  from  five 
to  seven  feet  high,  but  scarcely  any  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  potatoes  were  very  large,  but 
one,  two  and  three  tubers  to  a  plant.  I 
think  the  land  carried  too  much  nitrogen. 
I  want  to  plant  potatoes  there  again.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  treat  that  soil?  It 
seems  an  ideal  place  or  rather  condition  for 
potatoes.  The  potatoes  that  grew  there 
were  smooth  and  fine  table  quality.  The 
land  is  sand  and  clay  loam,  with  red  clay 
subsoil.  This  land  was  not  burned  over, 
but  the  pine  tags  and  woods  mould  was 
worked  into  the  soil. 

Ans.— The  land  was  too  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  drove  the  potatoes  to  vine. 
The  slaughter-house  ofTal  contained  ni¬ 
trogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  pot¬ 
ash.  The  deep  working  helped  make 
more  nitrogen  available.  You  need  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid.  If  about  half 
an  acre  we  should  use  300  pounds  acid 
phosphate  and  100  pounds  sulphate  of 
potash  broadcast  after  plowing. 

GRAFTING  BARTLETT  ON  KIEFFER. 

//.,  Bodus,  Mich. — On  two  or  three  oc¬ 
casions  I  have  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  opinions 
lo  the  effect  that  Kieffer  pear  was  not  a 
good  stock  for  grafting  purposes,  and  that 
Bartletts  especially  would  not  do  well  on 
Kieffer  stock.  1  think  Prof.  Hedrick  was 
quoted,  and  as  there  are  many  Ivieffers 
being  set  here  for  that  purpose,  I  should 
like  to  know  more  fully  how  the  top-worked 
Kieffer  behaves,  and  what  the  defects  are 
in  that  combination. 

Ans. — Ordinarily  the  Bartlett  seems 
not  to  take  very  well  on  the  Kieffer.  In 
most  cases,  as  1  have  seen  the  union  of 
these  two  pears,  after  a  few  years  the 
two  varieties  become  dissimilar  in  size 
of  the  growth  and  a  weak  union  results. 
The  Bartlett  branches  in  most  cases, 
when  loaded  with  fruit,  break  at  the 
point  of  union,  or  are  blown  off  by  wind, 
or  die,  possibly  because  of  poor  nour¬ 
ishment.  I  have  seen  some  examples 
of  Kieffers  top-worked  with  Bartletts 
which  had  endured  for  a  number  of 
years  and  seemed  to  be  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  But  these  are  the  excep¬ 
tions  and  not  the  rule.  I  greatly  doubt 
the  advisability  of  planting  Kieffers  to 
be  top-worked  with  Bartletts. 

U.  P.  HEDRICK. 


A  “PATENT-INSIDE”  PAPER. 

Reader  (No  Address). — Will  you  toll  us 
what  is  meant  by  a  “patent  inside”?  I 
have  been  told  that  John  Lewis  Childs  ad¬ 
vertised  the  Wonderbcrry  in  patent  insides, 
and  thus  reached  many  country  people. 

Ans. — The  “patent  inside”  is  a  paper 
partly  printed  in  a  large  city  and  sent 
ready  printed  to  the  local  publisher.  You 
probably  know  that  newspapers  are 
printed  on  both  sides  of  a  large  sheet, 
and  then  folded  so  the  pages  run  in  or¬ 
der.  A  company  here  in  New  York  will 
take  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  proper  size 
and  print  advertising,  and  reading  mat¬ 
ter  on  one  side  of  it.  This  is  sent  all 
printed  and  flat  to  the  local  publisher 
who  puts  up  his  local  matter  and  adver¬ 
tisements  and  prints  them  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sheet.  Thus  when  it  is  folded 
the  local  editor  is  really  responsible  for 
only  half  his  paper, 'the  other  half  or 
“patent  inside'’  being  printed  before  he 
got  it  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  his 
office.  This  arrangement  is  often  an 
economy  for  a  local  paper,  as  it  saves 
the  cost  of  typesetting,  and  the  entire 
printed  sheet  can  be  bought  for  only  a 
little  more  than  the  cost  to  him  of  white 
paper.  The  “patent  inside”  man  gets  his 
money  out  of  the  advertising.  Many 
country  people  do  not  know  of  this  plan. 
Some  of  them  have  sent  us  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Wonderbcrry  with  a  long 
article  about  it  cut  from  the  local  paper. 
They  have  blamed  the  editor,  when  lie 
was  not  to  blame.  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Childs  bought  space  in  this  “patent  in¬ 
side”  and  thus  forced  the  advertisement 
upon  many  local  papers.  In  the  article 


which  they  were  thus  compelled  to  use 
the  following  falsehood  is  printed : 

A  director  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  says  it  fruits  abun- 
danliy  even  in  pure  sand.  In  the  short 
season  of  Northwestern  Canada  it  is  a  god¬ 
send,  and  fruits  long  after  frost  has  killed 
most  garden  truck. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  no  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Station  has  ever 
endorsed  the  Wonderberry,  and  of 
course  the  director  would  not  know  how 
it  behaved  in  British  Columbia.  This  is 
simply  a  contemptible  trick  to  obtain  ad¬ 
vertising  by  a  misstatement. 

Grafting  Cherries. 

C.  A.  M.,  Albion,  N.  Y. — Can  anyone 
tell  anything  about  grafting  cherries?  What 
time  should  the  scions  be  cut  and  what 
time  should  the  grafting  be  done?  Is  the 
cleft-graft  or  the  slip-graft  the  better? 

Ans. — Grafting  cherry  trees  is  possi¬ 
ble,  but  I  would  not  call  it  very  practica¬ 
ble.  Budding  seems  to  be  a  better  way 
to  change  the  tops  of  nearly  all  of  the 
stone  fruits.  I  have  tried  it  several 
times  with  all  of  them  and  cannot  say 
that  it  has  been  very  successful,  except 
with  the  apricot.  The  best  way  to  do 
the  grafting,  according  to  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  is  just  after  the  bark  begins 
to  peel  and  by  the  slip  or  bark  method. 
The  stump  is  not  split  but  the  bark  only 
and  the  scion  trimmed  on  one  side  to  a 
long,  slim  point  and  inserted  under  the 
bark.  This  can  only  be  done  properly  by 
holding  back  the  grafting  wood  in  some 
cold,  damp  place  where  it  will  not  start 
until  after  the  bark  will  slip. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


“  Grafting  Pear  in  Apple. 

A.  J.  G.,  Jackson,  O. — Can  a  pear  be 
grafted  in  an  apple  with  success?  If  so, 
what  kind  will  unite  most  successfully? 

Ans. — Grafting  the  apple  and  pear  to¬ 
gether  has  been  done  quite  often,  and  I 
have  tried  it  myself,  but  the  union  is  not 
perfect,  and  success  is  only  temporary. 
There  is  no  real  need  of  intergrafting, 
these  trees,  because  there  are  plenty  of 
trees  of  each  to  be  found  and  grafted 
each  on  its  own  stock. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Substitution  of  Trees. — About  25  or 
30  years  ago  I  sent  an  order  for  trees  to 
A.  H.  Griesa,  of  Kansas.  To  my  disgust, 
he  sent  several  varieties  of  peach  trees  in 
place  of  some  that  I  had  ordered.  I  thought 
that  I  knew  what  1  wanted,  but  the  old 
man  thought  he  knew  better  than  I,  and 
he  did.  The  substitutes  he  sent  me  were 
far  more  valuable  than  the  ones  I  ordered, 
as  I  discovered  some  years  later.  It  de¬ 
pends.  Jf  the  nurseryman  is  honest  and 
seeks  the  good  of  his  patrons,  it  is  all  right 
to  substitute.  Otherwise  decidedly  not. 

Rluff  City,  Kan.  a.  w.  d. 


The  Rock  of  Ages  on  Your  Roof 
Makes  &  Roof  for  Ages  that’s  Troubleproof 

SHELDONS 

SEA  GREEN  and  PURPLE 

ROOFING  SLATE 

are  a  permanent  investment — not  a  tem¬ 
porary  expense.  Don’t  look  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute — there  is  none. 

Our  Free  Book  tells  WHY.  GET  IT. 

F.  C.  SHELDON  SLATE  CO., 

Main  Street,  Granville,  New  York. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gnl.  keg  making  1,500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  It.  It.  station  in  the  United  States  for  $  1  ii.ftO. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  d»y  for  full  i  uforiuation. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CtVsSSE- 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


4,Equa I  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime«.nd  Sulphur  solutions.  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  Ni  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pas 


HERRM/tNNS 

HI-GRADE  PURE  PARIS  GREEN 


It  is  the  only  practical  way  to 
protect  crops  against  insect  pests. 

It  will  never  burn  or  scald  the 
young  foliage  when  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  because  it  is  practically  free 
from  water  soluble  arseneous  acid. 

Guaranteed  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  thevarious 
State  Agricultural  Colleges 

Don’t  take  chances  with  cheap, 

inferior  Paris  Green.  Ask  for 

Herrmann' s  and  be  sure  you  get  it. 

Sold  in  H  lb.  to  56  lb.  packages,  also 
bbls.  and  kegs,  net  •weight.  We  sell 
direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

Let  us  send  you 

Herrmann '*  1910  Almanac 

which  tells  how  to  apply  Paris  Green 
properly,  and  is  fu  1 1  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  farmer  and  orcliardist.  Address 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

68N  William  St.  New  York  City 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AMD  BEST.  IT  HAS  HO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  nixtoen  gallons  of  spray 

Terms*  —  In  bbl.  lota  (50  gal.)  80c.  per  gnl. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale  the  Teach  King,  or  Prof* 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  They  will  tell 
you  there  is  nothing  better 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  C0„  Box  R,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


The  Tree  Preserver 

Save  your  fruit  trees  !  Klliali  SAN  JOSE  SCAM  ,  WHITE 
KEY,  worms,  insects,  scab  or  fungi,  by  spraying  thorough¬ 
ly  with 

GOOd’S  C*Whale>On,h  Soap  No.  3 

It  la  sure  death  to  all  enemies  of  vegetation.  Contains  no 
salt, sulphur,  or  mineral  oils  to  Injure  or  poison  the  tender* 
eat  tre»»s.  plants  or  shrubs.  The  potash  and  lisli  oil  are 
active  fertilizers,  and  enrich  the  soil.  The  soap  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  ami  sprays  perfectly. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  State  KxpcrimentStations  and  by 

tbc  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

60  lb*.,  $2.60;  100  Urn.,  $1.60;  larger  quantities  proportion¬ 
ately  leoe.  Write  to-day  for  free  “Manual  of  Plant  Life.” 

JAMES  GOOD, 

Original  Maker,  945  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Go. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FKUTILIZKH  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-S-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
rjrwc  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  IJUYEHS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  first-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Grasselli  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

You  should,  demand  Grasselli  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  because  it  is  the 
BEST.  It  has  shown  highest  test  in  soluble  sulphur  the  past  season  of 
four  brands.  It  will  have  the  same  high  test  this  season. 

Use  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Why  ?  Because  it  is  a  good  Arsenate  of  Lead ;  is  free  from  soluble  im¬ 
purities,  it  sticks,  it  is  in  good  mechanical  and  physical  condition  and  goes 
into  suspension  readily.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  distributor. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

CLEVELAND  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


5  YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 


“SCALECIDE” 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Modern  High-Grade 

Fertilizer 

Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  used  anywhere  on  any  crop 

Convenient  for  use 

Increases  your  farm  values 

$3.00  worth  of  Nitrate  alone  on 
an  acre  of  Grass  has  given  an  in¬ 
creased  crop  of  1000  lbs.  of  barn- 
cured  Hay. 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $25  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Books  on  the  crops  which 
interest  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Nitrate  Propaganda 

71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  5  gal.  cans,  S3.25 , 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE’  at  JOc.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

S.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  SO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

for  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 

“Electro”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 
“  Bordeaux  Pulp 

“  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Sulphur 
Fertilizers 

Pruning  shears,  knives, 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COTiPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Factory:  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY _ 
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UTILIZING  WASTED  ORANGES. 

M.  B.,  Estero,  Ela. — Could  you  toll  me 
the  best  way  to  utilize  the  culls  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit?  Could  it  be  made  into  de- 
natured  alcohol  as  a  paying  business?  I 
think  that  if  growers  could  get  something 
for  their  culls  they  would  not  he  tempted 
to  put  so  much  poor  fruit  on  the  market, 
and  would  get  more  for  their  good  fruit. 

Ans. — This  question  lias  been  put  to 
us  at  the  Experiment  Station  a  great 
many  times,  and  in  a  great  many  differ¬ 
ent  forms.  After  the  recent  freeze  we 
looked  into  the  question  as  to  how  much 
alcohol  could  be  made  from  frozen  fruit. 
This  frozen  fruit,  of  course,  would  con¬ 
tain  as  much  sugar  and  other  materials 
that  could  be  converted  into  alcohol  as 
would  be  contained  in  the  culls.  Our 
chemist  reported  to  us  that  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  oranges,  about  four  pints 
of  alcohol  could  be  made,  on  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  basis.  Practically,  of  course,  a  less 
amount  would  be  produced ;  but  the  best 
pieces  of  apparatus  would  approximate 
to  this  amount.  This  would  be  too  small 
an  amount  to  pay,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  in  large  groves,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  a  large  packing¬ 
house,  this  question  would  be  well  worth 
looking  into,  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
In  300  boxes  of  oranges  weighing  80 
pounds  each,  there  are  contained  34.4 
pounds  of  ammonia,  worth  about  30 
cents  a  pound;  12.7  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  worth  about  four  cents  a  pound ; 
and  70.3  pounds  of  potash,  worth 
about  five  cents  a  pound.  Or,  in 
short,  we  have  a  carload  of  oranges 
worth  about  $14:35  in  fertilizer  constitu¬ 
ents.  This,  of  course,  is  too  small  a  val¬ 
uation  to  permit  of  their  being  hauled 
any  distance  and  ’  then  being  used  as  a 
fertilizer. 

Probably  the  most  promising  use  that 
could  be  made  of  cull  oranges  would  be 
*to  make  them  up  into  marmalade.  This 
was  done  by  some  people  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  we  had  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  oranges,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
done  in  the  future  when  we  begin  to 
take  care  of  the  small  wastes  and  begin 
to  make  our  profit  by  saving  the  odds 
and  ends.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
so  much  money  made  on  the  main  crop 
that  the  average  person  will  not  give  this 
matter  any  consideration,  just  as  at 
present  train  loads  of  vegetables  go  to 
waste  after  the  shipping  season  is  over. 

Good  grape  fruit  marmalade  may  be 
made  in  the  following  way,  the  direc¬ 
tions  being  given  by  R.  M.  Fletcher- 
Berry  in  “Fruit  Recipes,”  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. :  Remove  the 
yellow  rind  with  a  sharp  knife ;  place  in 
brine  and  boil  till  soft  and  translucent. 
Then  drain  and  soak  in  fresh,  cold  water 
for  two  hours,  after  which  scrape  off 
part  of  the  white  pulp  and  cut  in  thin 
slices.  Meantime  have  the  white  rag 
and  seeds  removed  from  the  fruit-pulp 
and  place  latter  with  juice  in  a  separate 
vessel.  When  the  rind  is  sufficiently 
freshened  add  to  it  the  pulp,  with  equal 
proportion  of  sugar,  and  boil  30  minutes 
or  until  it  jells. 

Orange  marmalade  may  be  made  as 
follows :  To  make  orange  marmalade 
after  a  well-tried  English  recipe,  select 
slightly  tart  oranges,  and  allow  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  with  one  pint  of  water 
for  each  dozen  of  average  size.  Peel 
the  oranges  carefully  and  remove  a  little 
of  the  white  pith,  then  boil  the  rinds  in 
water  for  two  hours,  changing  the  water 
three  times  to  take  off  a  little  of  the 
bitter  taste.  Cut  the  pulp  into  small  bits, 
taking  care  to  remove  all  of  the  seeds, 
and  cut  the  boiled  rind  into  chips.  Boil 
the  sugar  and  water  together  to  form 
a  syrup,  skim  carefully,  and,  when  clear, 
put  in  th£  orange  pulp  and  skins.  Boil 
together  for  20  minutes  to  a  half-hour, 
when  it  should  be  rich  and  thick.  Pack 
in  jelly  glasses  or  small  stone  jars,  and 
when  cold,  cover  and  store  in  a  dark 
place.  p.  h.  ROLFS. 

Florida  Experiment  Station. 

|(  “Now,  children,”  asked  the  teacher, 
“what  is  the  use  of  a  calendar?”  “Please, 
mum,”  answered  Willie,  “it  tells  where 
you’d  orter  git  yer  life  insured.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Leader. 


Lime  for  Alfalfa  and  Peach  Orchard. 

B.  If.  S.j  Danbury,  O. — 1.  We  have  a  five- 
acre  field  that  we  wish  to  put  to  Alfalfa 
this  year.  The  field  is  an  old  vineyard, 
has  been  under  cultivation  30  years.  Five 
years  ago  we  pulled  out  the  grapes  and 
farmed  it,  one-half  in  Timothy  and  the  other 
half  in  Alfalfa.  Both  did  well.  Last  Spring 
it  was  plowed  in  March  and  put  to  corn. 
Last  September  I  disked  the  land  thorough- 
ly,  applied  one  ton  of  fresh  lime  per  acre, 
harrowed  it  in  well,  and  plowed  it  the  first 
of  December.  This  Spring  we  wish  to  put 
half  in  oats  and  half  in  barley.  Would  you 
advise  putting  the  seed  in  with  the  oats 
and  barley,  or  wait  till  Summer  and  give 
it  another  plowing?  As  a  general  rule,  July 
and  August  are  pretty  dry,  so  that  would 
be  a  disadvantage  in  the  last  proposition 
that  would  need  to  be  considered.  How 
deep  should  Alfalfa  seed  be  put  in  the 
ground?  2.  I  have  a  peach  orchard  not 
too  old  to  bear  that  has  not  done  well  the 
last  two  years.  It  used  to  be  a  vineyard, 
has  been  under  cultivation  30  years.  The 
present  orchard  is  10  years  old.  Would  it 
be  profitable  to  lime  such  soil,  and  if  so 
how  much  lime  per  acre?  Almost  all  our 
soil  is  yellow  clay. 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  use  beardless 
Spring  barley  as  a  nurse  crop  instead 
of  oats.  Sow  20  pounds  Alfalfa  seed 
and  ll/2  bushel  of  the  barley  to  the  acre, 
sowing  together  with  a  disk  drill.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  good  seed  bed,  and  cover  about 
an  inch.  As  this  field  was  plowed  in 
December,  a  thorough  disking  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Sow  at  oat-seeding  time, 
and  thus  avoid  the  drought  which  is 
mentioned  as  pretty  sure  to  come  in 
July  and  August,  which  would  make 
Summer  seeding  in  this  case  inadvisable. 

2.  This  old  peach  orchard  is  probably 
deficient  in  humus,  and  the  application 
of  caustic  lime  would  be  one  of  the  worst 
methods  you  could  employ,  as  this  would 
still  further  reduce  the  supply  of  humus 
in  the  soil.  \\  e  vvould  advise  the  use 
of  the  ground  limestone  rock  at  the 
rate  of  four  tons  to  the  acre. 

Ohio.  '  CHAS.  B.  WING. 


KANSAS 

Pruning 
Knife 

IMPROVED 


■yHE  knife  that  makes  pruning 
easy.  It  is  automatic.  No  levers 
to  work  by  hand.  Just  put  the  hook 
over  the  limb  and  pull  on  the  handle 
and  off  comes  the  limb.  Will  do 
heavy  work  and  do  it  fast. 

Another.  “The  Happy  Thought," 
with  pump-gun  movement  for  light 
work,  shaping,  budding,  etc. 

W rite  and  we  will  tell  you  more. 


INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO. 


49  Porter  St., 


Detroit,  Mich, 


MAKE 
YOUR  OWN 


sp 


Compressed  Air 

raying*  Outfit 


You  can  make  it  at  homo  with  material  purchased  in 
the  open  market.  Our  40-page  Instruction  Catalog 
Tells  you  how  to  do  it 
Tells  you  where  to  get  every  part 
Tells  what  each  part  costs 
Tells  you  how  to  operate 
Catalog  shows  every  part,  and  the  completed  outfit. 

It  gives  formulas  and  instructions  for  mixingand 
applying  moro  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures,  and  also  a  full  and  complete  spray 
calendar  as  compiled  and  approved  by  the  Ohio 
State  Experiment  Station  for  1909.  Up-to-date  plans 
for  central  or  mixing  stations  for  Bordeaux  and 
lime-sulphur.  Our  plan  lias  stood  the  test  of  ten 
years’  service.  It  is  in  uso  by  the  largestpeuch  grow¬ 
ers  in  tlie  world.  Its  capacity  is  unlimited.  Suit¬ 
able  for  orchard  of  10  acres  or  1,000.  It  works  per¬ 
fectly  on  steep  hill  sides  or  soft  ground  where  no 
other  power _  sprayer  can  be  used. 

Catalog  Giving  Full  Information,  postpaid,  $2.00 
PIERC E-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO.,  North  East,  Pa. 

1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUTT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
sprav  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  I  hi  and  1!  II.  F.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  yon  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,N.Y.  ; 


FIELD  5 PRAYER 


Advance 


HURST  -  COMBINATION  -  SPRAYERS 

SPRAY  ANYTHING— Potatoes,  truck,  strawberries,  etc.  4  rows  at  a  time,  20  acres  a  day.  Also 
first  class  for  tree  spraying  or  whitewashing.  Pump  has  brass  ball  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  High 
pressure  produces  vapor  spray  that  prevents  blight  and  rot  and  kills  bugs.  High  wheel  makes  push¬ 
ing  easy .  Horse  hitch  for  hilly  country.  Spray  arms  can  be  adjusted  to  any  width  or  lieightof  row  or 
set  straight  up  for  vineyard  spraying.  In  field  spraying  It  works  automatically  as  you  push  It  along. 
In  tree  spraying  you  operate  the  pump  by  hand.  Brass  shut-off  saves  liquid  In  stopping  and  turning. 
10  gallon  heavy  galvanized  steel  tank  coated  on  the  Inside  with  acid  proof  enamel  to  prevent  corro- 
skm.  Construction  all  steel  makes  It  light,  strong  and  durable.  Cheap  In  price,  5  year  guarantee. 
Test  this  sprayer  with  your  money  In  your  pocket. 

PAY  US  OUT  OF  THE  EXTRA  PROFIT 


Hurst  Horse  Power  Sprayer 

is  the  sprayer  for  the  large  growers  of  potatoes, 
fruit,  vineyards,  eta  “No  tree  too  high,  no  field 
too  big  for  this  kind  of  sprayers.”  Simple  in 
construction,  powerful  pressure,  easy  on  man  and 
horse.  Is  made  for  hard  service.  One-piece 
heavy  anglo  Iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank  60 
to  100  gallon,  metal  wheels.  One  or  two  horses. 
6  year  guarantee,  trial  costs  you  nothing. 


HERE’S  OUR  OFFER 

Lotus  send  you  one  of  these  spravers  oil-trial 
WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE.  We  ask 
no  note  or  bank  deposit  before  trial  and  you  aro 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  tlie  sprayer  If  it  is 
not  satisfactory.  Send  in  the  attached  coupon  or 
a  letter  or  post  card  stating  which  machine  you 
are  interested  in  and  we’ll  send  you  FREE  our 
catalog,  spraying  guid'o  and  SPECIAL  FREE 
OFFER  for  first  in  each  locality  tills  season. 
BE  FIRST  to  write  and  save  money. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 


Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  High  pressure,  perfect 
agitation,  easy  to  operate.  Brass  ball  valves, 
plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Automatic  strainer  cleaner. 
No  “cup  leathers  or  rubber”  about  any  of  our 
sprayers.  Furnished  plain,  mounted  on  barrel, 
or  on  wheels  as  shown.  6  year  guarantee.  It 
won’t  cost  you  “a  cent”  to  try  it  in  your  orchard. 
Get  ono  free.  See  below.  Write  to-day. 

COUPON  —Fill  out  and  send  to-day 

This  Coupon  will  not  appear  again. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  286 North  St.,  Canton,  O. 
Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide,  and 
special  offer”  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X 
below. 

. Man-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Horse-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Fits-AIl  Barrel  Sprayer.! 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS 


“SKI. 


D. 


M" 


GOOD  FRUIT 

Nowadays  but  few  places  get  good  fruit  without  using  a  good 

sprayer.  If  you  want  to  spray  effectively  yet  with  the  utmost 

economy,  don’t  waste  your  time  with  an  inferior  outfit  that  some 

dealer  may  try  to  make  you  believe  is  “Just  as  Good”  as  Goulds. 

Wo  mako  over  25  different  stylos — for  hand  or  power.  Ono  of 

oLhl^ ‘oiiMif ‘a fieo ' ‘t’ do  "u'T.;.1’nYv,i'!«  than  any 

other  outfit,  beo  that  tho  name  Goulds  ’  is  cast  on  tho 
pump.  It  is  your  guarantee,  ° 

Write6  Jot  &  b°°k  lUaC  is  interostin8  and  will  help  you. 

^‘How  to  Spray— When  to  Spray— What  Sprayer  to  Uxe” 

It  is  full  of  interesting  information  and  contains  many 
valuable  formulas  for  spray  mixtures. 

Copy  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

58  W.  Fall  Street,  Seueca  Falla,  N,  Y. 

IV e  Build  Pumps  for  Every  Service, 

tumps  from  $3  to  $300.  j/ 


JT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Tron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives  I  .SAVE 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution  \  uipp  n 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-liko  n  "Jz “ 
inist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under  HELP 

high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  killing  bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spray  ing  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
AgQ  tOOlS. 


Iron  Ago 
Pour-Row 
Sprayer 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


You  Need  This 

Spraye 

as  well  as  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter’ 

No.  3  to  get  100%  crops. 

Aspinwall 

machines  are  designed  for  greatest  i 
oteney,  economy,  speed.  Sprays  four  rows 
at  once.  Handles  the  heaviest  mixtures. 

Relief  Valve  controls  pressure.  Fruit  Tree 
attachment  furnished.  Also  broadcast  Attach-’ 
rnent  for  spraying  weeds. 

Our  illustrated  Booklet  MAILED  FREE.  ’ 
Write  for  it. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street,  -  Jackson,  Mich,  U.  S.  A. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
.  ,  FIELD  CROPS 

[  anil  do  whitewashing  in  mod  effectual,  economical, 
mlnvrTSJ*  Satisfaction  guaranteed  if  you  uso 

1IUU  it  A  O 

f  HAND  OR 

J  POWER  — _ _ 

I  No.  1,  shown  hero,  is  fllteil  with  Anto-l’op  NYzzIo— 
J  (iocs  work  of  a  ordinary  sprayors.  Kmlorsed  by  Kx- 
iporlmant  Sutiun,  and  80 1,000  others.  -4(1  s tries 
■  sires  and  prices  in  our  FRKK  HOOK  — also  Taluublo 
I  rprajrlug  guido.  W rito  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Auto-Sprays 


SPRA 

Use  a  pump  that  lasts 
and  drives  the  spray 
mixture  home. 

arnes  AIl-BraSs  Perfection 
Bucket  Spray  Pump 

J  is  the  best  made  for  elliclent  work. 

Made  of  seamless  brass,  n  o 
threads.  Easily  taken  apart.  Price,  (including 
3-ft.  rubber  hose  and  2  nozzles)  Only  33.00. 

Barnes  Double  Acting  Barrel  Pump 

All  bras*  work lng  parts  in  contact  with  liquid.  Throws  liquid 
with  immonso  force;  one  strok o  of  handle  sustains  spray  2  minutes 
and  over.  A  marvel  amorg  bi~h  urado  sprayers.  Complete  with 
f»-ft.  hod©  and  Vermore l  nozzle,  $0.00.  With  two  leads  hose  and 
Vermorel  nozzle,  $10.00. 

Wo  make  over  300  stylos  and  sizes  of  pumps.  Write  for  FRKK 
catalog. 

BARNES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.22,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

I  will  ask  you  to  put  yourself  in  the 
following  position.  You  have  been  over 
the  hills  in  your  wagon  to  the  market 
town.  It  was  late  before  you  could  finish 
your  business,  and  now,  as  the  horses 
toil  to  the  top  of  the  last  hill  and  you 
look  down  over  the  valley,  darkness  has 
come.  Off  in  the  distance  you  can  see 
the  lights  of  your  house.  Even  the  horses 
stretch  out  their  necks  and  call  at  the 
sight  of  home.  The  day  has  been  a  good 
one  for  you.  In  your  pockets  and  in  the 
box  under  the  seat  are  little  presents 
for  wife  and  children.  It  seems  as  if  you 
can  see  right  through  the  walls  of  the 
house  and  look  upon  the  picture  of  con¬ 
tentment  therein. 

Father  and  mother  are  old  folks  now. 
They  are  sitting  by  the  open  fire  in  the 
front  room.  There  is  no  lamp,  but  the 
firelight  plays  over  their  white  hair. 
Grandmother  is  holding  the  baby.  Your 
wife  and  the  girls  have  the  table  all 
spread  for  supper.  They  have  an  eye  on 
the  stove  to  see  that  the  potatoes  are  not 
too  brown,  or  that  the  biscuits  do  not 
burn.  The  boys  are  reading — with  the 
lantern  turned  down  all  ready  to  run  out 
to  help  you  with  the  horses  when  old 
Shep  barks  the  welcoming  signal.  You  see 
it  all  as  you  drive  down  the  hill,  and  it 
ought  to"  give  you  great  satisfaction  to 
feel  that  here  is  part  of  the  returns  from 
your  work  and  care.  Farming  has  not 
made  you  a  rich  man,  and  yet,  you  re¬ 
member  that  many  a  millionaire  must  go 
through  the  world  unsatisfied  because  he 
cannot  picture  such  a  scene  at  his  home 
coming. 

Well  you  drive  into  the  yard  and  there 
is  Shep  nearly  throwing  his  tail  away 
in  the  excess  of  his  welcome.  The  kit¬ 
chen  door  bursts  open  and  a  great  flood 
of  light  streams  out.  The  boys  come  with 
their  lantern  and# the  wife  stands  like  a 
picture  in  the  frame  of  the  door.  The 
horses  are  a  little  warm  for  their  water 
and  grain,  and  so  you  give  them  a 
mouthful  of  hay  and  go  in  for  your  own 
supper.  Somehow  there  is  a  little  re¬ 
straint  in  the  greeting  of  those  boys. 
You  notice  them  glancing  at  you  now 
and  then,  and  a  little  shadow  comes  over 
your  home-coming.  Sure  enough  after 
supper  the  good  wife  looks  at  you  se¬ 
verely  and  says : 

“Now,  John,  these  boys  have  not  be¬ 
haved  themselves.  I  want  you  to  take 
them  out  behind  the  shed  and  attend  to 
them !” 

The  good  lady  feels  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  be  as  severe  as  possible.  These  little 
scamps  look  at  you  with  fond  appeal  as 
you  try  to  blot  out  the  home-coming  pic¬ 
ture  and  play  the  part  of  stern  parent. 
I  have  drawn  a  picture  which  many  of 
you  will  recognize. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  in  “My  Own  Story,” 
tells  how  sometimes  when  his  mother 
was  about  to  whip  him  his  father  would 
suddenly  exclaim :  “ I’ll  attend  to  him  ! 
Then  father  would  drag  him  by  the  col¬ 
lar  out  of  sight  and  give  him  a  few  light 
taps  with  a  stick.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
boy  played  his  part  by  howling  until 
mother  came  to  stop  such  inhuman  pun¬ 
ishment.  Mother  will,  no  doubt,  read 
these  lines  and  sigh.  She  will  say  the 
picture  should  not  end  with  any  such 
suggestion.  But  I  don’t  know !  I  don't 
know!  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  given  to 
any  woman  to  feel  just  what  a  man  does 
as  he  comes  home  in  that  way. 

On  my  way  home  Saturday  night  I 
saw  a  man  selling  violets.  In  spite  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  meat  boycotts  I 
bought  a  bunch.  When  I  got  home  I  told 
the  baby  he  might  give  it  to  Mother 
and  he  did  so  in  gallant  style.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  feel  of  my  pockets  and 
bundles.  He  was  very  frank  to  say  that 
while  flowers  were  well  enough  as  a  sort 
of  side  issue  he  would  much  prefer  to 
have  me  put  the  money  into  candy.  1  hat 
is  honest  at  least.  On  Sunday  Mother 
rode  off  to  church  wearing  the  violets. 
She  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
baby  to  give  them  to  a  little  boy  with  a 
broken  leg. 

Farm  Notes. — We  began  spraying 
March  8.  As  we  use  the  oils  for  the  scale 
we  need  a  bright,  clear  day — not  too 
cold.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  use  the  oil 
on  peach  trees  when  the  mercury  is  like¬ 
ly  to  go  below  freezjng.  The  object  is  to 
spray  in  sunshine  and  have  the  water 
promptly  evaporated.  This,  of  course, 
reduces  the  temperature  somewhat,  and 
should  there  come  a  cold  night  there 
would  be  trouble.  The  usual  difficulty 
in  March  is  to  find  a  still  day — when  the 
wind  does  not  blow  too  hard.  We  have 
to  watch  our  chance  and  get  on  the  spray 
as  best  we  can.  .  .  .  We  still  use  our 

gas  sprayer.  It  is  satisfactory  except 
that  our  tank  is  too  small.  As  we  are 


near  to  the  city  we  have  little  trouble 
about  keeping  up  a  supply  of  gas.  I  do 
not  find  much  scale  except  in  spots  here 
and  there.  These  will  be  staked  first,  and 
if  the  wind  will  permit  we  shall  go  all 
over  the  orchards.  .  .  .  The  next  job 

is  grafting.  We  have  a  good  lot  of 
scions  brought  from  a  number  of  or¬ 
chards  from  Maine  to  Nebraska.  There 
are  some  250  seedlings  to  be  grafted  first. 
We  saw  them  off  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground  and  put  in  two  scions.  Next 
Fall  they  will  be  dug  up  and  transplanted, 
leaving  one  scion  to  form  the  head. 
Then  we  have  a  number  of  old  trees  to 
be  top-worked.  Large  limbs  can  be  cut 
back  close  to  the  crotch — the  grafts  being 
put  into  the  strongest  suckers.  In  past 
years  I  have  cut  back  some  of  these 
large  trees.  The  suckers  which  grew  out 
where  the  cut  was  made  have  now 
grown  to  good-sized  limbs,  and  are  form¬ 
ing  new  heads.  ...  In  the  yard  of 
our  local  schoolhouse  are  several  large 
apple  trees.  They  are  not,  I  think,  of 
valuable  varieties,  but  I  believe  they 
could  be  used  for  teaching  horticulture. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  some  good  grafter  come  and  top- 
work  these  trees.  Let  him  put  in  most  of 
the  varieties  which  do  reasonably  .well 
here  and  get  some,  if  possible,  from  each 
farm  in  the  district.  This  schoolhouse  is 
built  of  stone,  and  contains  material 
from  every  farm — stones  were  hauled 
from  all  over  and  put  into  its  walls. 
Now  I  think  those  old  trees  could  be 
used  as  a  cooperative  experiment  in  hor¬ 
ticulture,  and  also  to  teach  the  children 
something  about  fruit  growing.  I  believe 
there  are  many  country  schools  where 
something  of  this  sort  could  be  carried 


cut . Our  horses  were  fed  on 

cornstalks,  ear  corn  and  wheat  bran  until 
about  the  middle  of  March.  I  hen  we 
began  on  the  hay.  The  horses  have 
wintered  well.  Even  old  Jerry  looks 
better  than  ever.  I  had  it  in  mind  to 
have  this  old  fellow  killed  last  Fall,  but 
I  could  not  quite  get  it  in  heart.  With 
an  abundance  of  stalks  on  hand  the  old 
fellow’s  board  did  not  cost  much,  and 
here  he  is  in  Spring  ready  to  do  his 
share.  He  will  do  great  work  on  a  culti¬ 
vator  this  year . Our  horse  Frank 

met  with  an  accident  which  has  inter¬ 
ested  us  all.  One  night  I  came  home  to 
find  our  folks  greatly  alarmed.  A  dis¬ 
charge  of  mucus  had  started  from 
Frank's  nose  and  kept  up  until  the  floors 
and  walls  of  the  stall  were  covered.  I 
had  no  idea  that  any  nasal  cavity  could 
secrete  and  discharge  such  a  mass.  Our 
folks  had  been  reading  about  glandered 
horses,  and  didn’t  like  the  symptoms.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  the  little  boys 
while  playing  in  the  barn  had  thrown 
handfuls  of  chaff  and  dust  at  the  horses. 
A  mass  of  this  dust  had  accumulated  at 
the  upper  part  of  Frank’s  throat.  He 
could  not  get  rid  of  it.  and  there  it  stuck, 
a  great  source  of  irritation.  As  soon  as 
we  could  get  him  to  swallow  water  it 
passed  away,  but  the  way  that  nose  ran 
was  an  education  in  veterinary  science. 
This  same  horse'  has  been  used  to  a 
cheekrein — which  seems  to  help  him 
from  stumbling.  One  day  while  travel¬ 
ling  without  it  he  stumbled  and  fell  in  a 
heap  on  the  frozen  ground.  He  is  a 
clumsy  horse  about  falling,  and  this  time 
he  landed  so  that  he  scraped  his  nose 
and  cut  both  knees  to  the  bone.  This 
wound  is  hard  to  heal.  We  wash  it  with 


warm  water,  then  smear  the  wound  with 
creolin  and  dust  with  borax,  after  which 
the  leg  is  wound  with  a  long  bandage. 
It  is  healing,  but  that  is  a  bad  place  for 
a  wound.  I  have  often  seen  horses  fall 
to  their  knees  but  never  before  saw  them 
torn  like  this . It  is  remark¬ 

able  how  trash  accumulates  on  a  farm. 
As  Spring  gets  near  I  find  all  sorts  of 
stuff  appearing  from  under  the  snow — 
old  cans  and  bottles,  paper,  vines,  sticks 
and  brush.  Now  is  the  time  to  dispose 
of  them.  The  cans  and  bottles  are  bur¬ 
ied.  Anything  that  will  decay  reasonably 
soon  is  piled  around  trees  as  a  mulch 
and  other  trash  is  piled  on  the  garden 
soil  and  burned.  The  ashes  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fire  will  do  more  good  there  than 
anywhere  else.  Now  is  the  time  to  clean 
up  before  Spring  catches  you 
The  Oed  House. — At  Fig.  153  is  a 
picture  of  the  old  stone  house  at  Hope 
Farm.  This  old  house  has  been  standing 
many  years,  the  stone  part  dating  back 
to  Revolutionary  times  or  close  to  it. 
As  there  is  no  one  at  hand  to  deny  the 
statement  I  can  say  that  Washington 
may  have  slept  in  it.  We  moved  out  of 
this  house  some  years  ago,  into  a  cottage 
which  I  shall  show  later,  but  the  old 
home  is  still  kept  in  good  repair.  As  will 
be  seen  it  is  well  covered  with  vines — 
many  of  them  being  roses  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  given  to  its  readers  from 
time  to  time.  The  old  house  is  jammed 
up  close  to  the  road,  and  with  its  coat  of 
pearl  gray  paint  and  thick  masses  of 
vines  it  makes  an  attractive  point  on  the 
road.  I  like  it  because  it  links  the  past 
with  the  present.  As  an  advertisement 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  Hope  Farm 
were  on  the  market.  H.  w.  c. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  Authentic  American  Watch 


Waltham  Watches  have  made  the 
town  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  famous  the  world  over,  for 
Waltham  Watches  are  used  the  world  over.  Peary  has  carried 
them  to  the  North  Pole  and  the  Shackleton  Relief  Expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  Circle.  They  have  taken  the  highest  awards 
wherever  exhibited  at  all  the  great  international  exhibitions 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  Surely  this  is  good  proof  that 
Waltham  Watches  are  the  best.  Buy  one  that  has  been  adjusted 
to  temperature  and  position  at  the  factory,  and  then  have  your 
jeweler  regulate  it  to  your  personal  habit  and  occupation. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “Perfected  American  Watch,”  our  book  about  watches. 
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Ruralisms 

A  CROP  OF  ONIONS. 

Successful  commercial  onion  growing 
depends  on  good  seed,  rich  soil,  early 
sowing,  proper  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed,  and  good  clean  cultivation.  Use 
good  seed ;  Eastern  is  best,  although 
good  seed  is  grown  in  the  North  Middle 
States.  Find  out  from  some  grower  near 
you  what  color  of  onions  sells  best  in 
your  market.  Southport  Red,  Yellow 
and  White  Globe  onions  are  very  good, 
but  not  as  early  as  Ohio  Yellow  Globe 
and  Vaughan’s  Apple-shaped  Red  Globe, 
which  arc  very  good.  Sow  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  possible  to  work  your 
ground  well.  A  good  crop  often  depends 
on  getting  them  in  early.  Onions  require 
very  rich  soil  to  make  a  large  crop  of 
say  from  400  to  600  bushels  per  acre  or 
more.  You  ask  whether  they  require 
fresh  manure  as  a  top-dressing.  I  would 


RAISING  ASPARAGUS  PLUMOSUS  SEED. 

B.,  Heaver,  Pa. — Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
treat  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  plants  to 
get  best  results  in  the  way  of  seed?  I 
have  a  lot  of  plants,  and,  not  knowing  the 
value,  have  heretofore  lot  the  seed  go  to 
waste.  This  year,  however,  I  had  about 
live  thousand  seeds,  which  I  offered  to  a 
seed  house,  and  received  $2.50  per  thousand 
for  them.  I  have  been  told  that  I  was 
paid  too  little  for  them.  That  may  be.  as 
I  see  that  they  retail  for  $1  per  hundred.  I 
can  reasonably  expect  a  crop  of  10,000  this 
year,  and  want  to  know  how  best  to  grow 
them. 

Ans. — Asparagus  plumosus  for  seed, 
is  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  would 
be  done  with  the  plants  were  they  grown 
for  strings  for  decorative  purposes,  with 
the  exception  that  the  seed-bearing  stock 
is  usually  allowed  more  sunshine  than 
the  plants  grown  for  foliage  only.  The 
best  method  of  growing  this  plant  is  to 
plant  it  out  in  a  bed  containing  one  foot 
or  more  of  rich  soil,  with  proper  pro¬ 
vision  for  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the 


THE  OLD  STONE  HOUSE  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  153. 


not  use  such  manure  as  I  understand  it; 
that  is,  fresh  and  coarse  and  not  rotted 
down.  Unless  such  manure  could  be  well 
plowed  under  so  as  to  cover  it  well  it 
would  interfere  with  seeding'  and  culti¬ 
vation.  If  partly  rotted  so  it  will  break 
up  fine,  I  would  plow  under  a  heavy 
coat,  plowing  in  narrow  furrows  so  as 
to  mix  it  better;  then  would  work  it 
with  disk  roller  and  harrow  until  it  was 
fine  on  top  and  firm  underneath.  Onions 
require  a  rather  solid  bottom  to  bulb 
well.  Fall  plowing  is  best  where  prac¬ 
tical,  and  manure  can  be  plowed  under 
then.,  If  you  must  Spring-plow  use  roller 
if  dry  enough  so  as  to  make  it  quite 
solid  in  the  bottom. 

In  addition  to  your  manure  it  would 
probably  pay  you  to  apply  some  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  How  much  will  depend 
on  how  rich  the  soil  is  now.  At  any  rate 
I  would  apply  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre.  Double  this  amount  would  proba¬ 
bly  pay  better.  Apply  the  potash  and 
acid  phosphate  in  the  Spring  at  the  last 
harrowing  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  just 
as  the  onions  are  breaking  through  the 
ground,  sowing  it  broadcast  as  you 
would  wheat,  after  crushing  the  lumps. 
Prepare  your  ground  by  taking  off  all 
trash  such  as  sticks,  stones,  etc.,  as  they 
will  bother  greatly  in  seeding  and  culti¬ 
vating.  Sow  seed  with  a  garden  drill, 
making  rows  14  inches  apart,  and  sow 
about  four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
Start  the  wheel  hoe  as  soon  as  rows  can 
be  seen,  and  keep  it  up  until  onions  are 
too  large.  Hand  weeding  should  com¬ 
mence  as  soon  as  plants  are  advanced 
enough  and  before  weeds  get  large. 
There  are  hand  weeders  that  are  very 
good  tools  for  this  purpose. 

Minnesota.  george  tong. 


bed,  the  latter  being  arranged  by  means 
of  a  layer  of  stone,  broken  bricks,  or 
cinders  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The 
bed  in  question  should  be  in  a  green¬ 
house  in  which  a  night  temperature  of 
60  degrees  is  maintained,  and  after  the 
plants  are  well  established  and  growing 
freely  they  will  take  a  good  allowance 
of  water  and  spraying  freely  in  bright 
weather.  When  the  seeds  are  ripe  they 
are  picked  off  and  spread  out  in  shallow 
boxes  to  cure,  the  boxes  being  kept  in  a 
warm  and  dry  place  for  a  period-  of 
about  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  will  be  in  fit  condition  for  either 
selling  or  sowing.  A  good  place  to  put 
the  boxes  during  the  curing  process  is 
on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  any  drip  from  the  roof.  The 
wholesale  price  of  asparagus  seeds  will 
very  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the 
supply,  but  the  price  mentioned  would 
probably  be  about  a  fair  average,  as  the 
seed  house  would  be  likely  to  sell  most 
of  them  at  a  thousand  rate,  which  would 
be  considerably  less  than  $1  per  hundred. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 
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‘‘We  waste  too  much.  Yesterday  you 
had  beef;  to-day  you  ought  to  make  a 
nourishing  soup  from  the  bone.”  “But 
it  was  canned  beef.”  “Well,  boil  the  can.’’ 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


You  can  have  the  standard 

SAW  MILL 

With  your  Favorite  Feed! 

For  54  years  there  has  been  no  question  as  to  the 
standard  saw  mill.  It  is  the  Farquhar.  Yet  all  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  best  feed.  So  this  year  we  giva 
you  your  choice  of  feeds— 1.  Reamy  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feed,  Straight  Belt  Drive.  2.  Farquhar  Va¬ 
riable  Friction  Feed,  Shaft  Drive,  No  Belt.  3.  Ajax 
Belt  Feed. 

Lumber  may  never  be  higher  than  it  is  this  year. 
Now  is  the  time  to  reap  lumber  profits.  Get  a 
Farquhar  mill.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Easiest  saw  mill  to  sell  if  you  ever  want  to  sell  it. 
Cheapest  to  operate  and  cheapest  to  buy.  Shall 
we  put  your  name  on  our  list  for  a  copy  of  our 
Big  Saw  Mill  and  Engine  Book?  Free  while 
they  last.  Write 

*.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  box  203.  York.  P». 


The  Overland’s 

Matchless  Simplicity 


Texas  this  year  takes  1,500  Overlands, 
Kansas  takes  1,000.  Iowa  1,000.  Nebraska 
750.  Three  towns  in  Kansas— Wichita,  Great 
Bend  and  Salina— each  take  200  cars. 

The  car  is  but  two  years  old.  In  most  of 
these  sections  it  lias  been  known  hut  one 
year.  Yet  this  year’s  orders  for  Overlands 
call  for  $24, 000, OCX)  worth  of  cars. 

This  unexampled  success  is  largely  due  to 
simplicity.  The  operation  is  by  pedal  control 
—a  method  as  simple  as  walking.  Any  novice 
can  run  it  the  first  time  he  tries.  And  the 
car  almost  cares  for  itself. 

For  $1,000 


The  25  horsepower  Overland  sells  for  $1,000. 
It  has  a  102-inch  wheel  base  and  a  possible 
speed  of  50  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  not  undersized  or  under-powered,  as 
are  other  low-priced  cars.  It  meets  any  re¬ 
quirement.  It  has  won  a  perfect  score  in  a 
10,000-mile  non-stop  run,  and  lias  made  mar¬ 
velous  records  in  hill  climbing. 

This  is  the  only  REAL  automobile  ever 
sold  for  this  price. 

A  40  horsepower  Overland,  with  112-inch 
wheel  base,  sells  for  $1,250. 


125  Cars  Per  Day 

The  four  Overland  factories,  employing 
4,000  men,  turn  out  125  Overlands  daily.  One 
Overland  factory— formerly  the  great  Pope- 
Toledo  plant— turns  out  80  of  one  model  per 
day.  That  is  why  Overlands  give  more  for 
the  money  than  any  other  car  in  existence. 
That  is  why  these  cars  outsell  ail  others. 
The  man  who  sees  an  Overland  wants  no 
other  car. 

These  Two  Books  Free 

The  new  Overland  catalog  and  “The  Won¬ 
derful  Overland  Story”  will  both  be  mailed 
on  request.  These  cars  have  become  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  motordom,  and  you  should  know 
the  facts.  Send  us  this  coupon  today  for 
the  books. 


D-3 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

(Licensed  under  Selileu  Patent.) 

Please  send  me  the  two  books  free. 


Send  for  tbis  book 
before  you  btiy  a  buggy 

buy tin  y°u  get  the  Big  “1910” 
rrUf  liS///  style  Book  of  VEHICLES 

and  HARNESS. 

Compare  it  with  others.  It  is  the  biggest, 
mostcomplete,  helpful  vehicle  and  harness  cat 
alog  published.  Contains  192  pages. 

345  Illustrations.  Murray  sells  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Sold  on  trial 

Guaranteed  two  (2)  years.  Safe  delivery  insured. 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  till  you  know  the  won¬ 
derful  values  we  offer.  Our  catalog  free  to  you. 

Write  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.  326-332E  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Save 

30% 
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SCABBY  POTATOES? 

A  THING  OF  THE  PAST. 


Use  Essex  Potato  Fertilizers. 


1 

\  %  ^vay! 

Follow  our  directions  and  your  bins  will  be  filled 
with  fine,  smooth  potatoes  in  the  Fall.  Fewer  Y"™ 
weeds,  bigger  crops,  more  money  in  the  bank.  That’s 


what  the  “Essex” 
weather  conditions. 


farmer  will  get  under  reasonable 


“Crop  was  the  Largest  ever  Raised.” 

“  I  have  sold  your  fertilizers  for  about  ten  years  and  have  never  seen 
anything  that  has  given  better  results.  The  crops  grown  this  year  on 
Complete  for  Potatoes.  Roots  and  Vegetables  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  season  was  dry  and  the  potato  crop  was  expected  to  be  a  failure, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  crop  was  the  largest  ever  raised.  This 
I  know  to  be  the  fact,  because  I  went  into  the  fields  in  harves*- 
time  and  know  that  it  is  true.” 

(Signed)  ALBERT  E.  LOCK,  North  Hampton,  N.H. 

Write  for  a  list  of  Essex  Fertilizers  and  you  can  select 
the  ones  best  suited  to  your  needs.  Write  today. 

ESSEX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 


North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Local  Agents  wanted  where  we  are 
not  now  represented. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  await  with  some  interest  to  see  our  friend  E.  G 
Lewis  get  over  or  under  or  around  the  proposition 
put  up  to  him  on  the  next  page.  He  has  his  chance 
of  side-step,  hop-scotch  or  leap-frog.  In  the  end  it 

is  more  likely  to  be  “walking  Spanish.” 

* 

The  word  “mash”  is  often  used  in  connection  with 
poultry  feeding  and  nearly  every  week  some  one  asks 
what  it  means.  It  is  understood  that  a  “mash”  is  a 
mixture  of  ground  grain,  meat  or  other  materials. 
A  wet  mash  means  that  this  mixture  has  been  wetted 
with  water  or  milk  and  fed  in  a  crumbly  or  a  soppy 
condition.  The  dry  mash  may  be  the  same  mixture 
without  moisture.  Mr.  Hunter  tells  us  this  week  of 
his  success  with  dry  mash  feeding.  We  judge  that 

the  plan  is  growing  in  popularity. 

* 

Mr.  Lupton  gives  us  a  very  interesting  statement 
regarding  his  air-pressure  spraying  outfit.  We  now 
ask  those  who  use  gasoline  or  gas  power  outfits  to 
show  us  if  they  can  the  disadvantage  of  air  pres¬ 
sure  methods  and  the  merits  of  their  own  methods. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  air-pressure  system  is  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  large  orchards.  The  outfit  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  there  would  be  danger  in  using  weak  or 
defective  tanks.  Let  us  have  a  fair  and  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  best  power  for  driving  the  spray  ma¬ 
terial  through  hose  and  nozzle. 

* 

The  New  York  Commission  men  think  they  have 
killed  the  Lupton  bill  which  would  compel  them  to 
take  out  a  license  and  give  bonds.  They  have  it 
buried  in  a  hostile  committee.  There  it  will  remain 
unless  farmers  can  get  it  out.  It  is  a  clear  contest 
between  the  commission  men  on  one  side  and  the 
country  shippers  on  the  other.  Very  likely  one  com¬ 
mission  man  considers  himself  as  powerful  as  100 
farmers.  So  he  is  with  this  bill  tucked  away  in  a 
committee,  for  one  man  might  put  it  there  while  1,000 
could  not  get  it  out.  Now  we  must  not  let  it  be  said 
that  we  are  held  up  in  this  way.  It  will  take  long 
and  hard  work  to  save  that  bill,  but  it  can  be  done  if 
we  will  all  go  at  it.  Write  to  your  State  Senator  and 
Assemblymen  at  once  and  urge  them  to  try  to  get 
that  bill  reported.  Here  we  have  a  chance  for  a 
square  fight  between  a  few  shrewd  wire  pullers  and 
a  great  body  of  voters.  Save  the  Lupton  bill. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  why  we  spend  so  much  time  on 
“small  things.”  For  example  the  “Wonderberry.” 
It  is  comparatively  a  small  thing,  yet  we  have  hung 
■to  it  for  months.  Our  critics  ask  why  we  do  not 
spend  that  space  and  energy  on  “great  things  which 
mean  more  to  the  country.”  During  the  past  50  years 
we  have  learned  more  from  human  nature  than  from 
books.  The  great  majority  of  us  are  still  in  the 
primer  class.  We  may  dream  in  “great  things”  but 
we  work  and  touch  the  great  affairs  through  the  very 
small  things  of  common  life.  For  the  soldier  in  the 
ranks  the  study  of  military  tactics  or  the  plan  of 

campaign  is  useful  but  the  knowledge  of  how  to 

handle  his  gun  is  absolutely  essential.  The  battle  is 
won  by  the  men  who  know  how  to  pull  the  trigger. 
It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 

have  been  like  a  great  army  of  soldiers  unskilled  in 

the  art  of  handling  their  common  weapons.  They 
cannot,  under  present  political  conditions,  touch  the 
“great  things”  effectively  because  they  are  kept  off 
by  a  chain  of  politicians.  And  this  is  because  they 
have  not  known  how  to  make  their  influence  felt  by 
using  the  simple  weapons  now  in  their  hands.  We 


take  up  “small  things”  and  chase  them  down  and 
brand  them  because  we  believe  this  gives  education 
and  practice  for  the  people  who  need  it  and  could  not 
get  it  in  any  other  way.  The  “Wonderberry”  is  a 
small  and  miserable  thing  of  itself,  but  its  discussion 
involved  a  large  business  principle.  We  stuck  to  it 
because  we  wanted  our  people  to  understand  this 
principle.  They  do  understand  it  and  thousands  of 
them  now  know  how  to  make  their  power  effective. 
The  letters  they  have  written  to  seedsmen  and  papers 
will  never  be  forgotten  and  will  have  a  stronger  effect 
upon  the  seed  trade  and  farm  journalism  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  happened  in  years.  And  the  training 
will  not  be  lost,  for  having  once  learned  how  to  work 
together  these  Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp  will  take 
hold  of  other  and  larger  things.  We  have  several 
more  “small  things”  coming  and  we  shall  stick  to 
them  in  the  same  way. 

* 

Here  is  a  new  fraud  which  merits  the  sternest  form 
of  treatment. 

Another  trick  seems  to  be  set  in  motion,  or  it  may  be 
an  old  one.  My  fowls  have  bad  an  annoying  bowel  trouble. 
For  six  weeks  I  have  been  feeding  cracked  oyster  shells 
from  our  feed  dealer.  Last  night  I  noticed  several  large 
lumps  in  dish  that  were  apparently  gray  quartz.  Rather 
nettled  at  paying  such  a  price  for  our  most  common  rock, 
I  struck  one  of  these  pebbles  with  a  stone  hammer,  in¬ 
tending  it  to  make  grit,  hut  found  it  soft  and  in  powder. 
Tasting  it  it  proved  to  be  rock  salt — which  constitutes  a 
good  part  of  the  “shells.”  I  notified  the  dealer,  but  he 
has  discreetly  kept  silence.  No  redress  I  suppose? 

Any  one  who  knows  the  effect  of  salt  on  a  hen  will 
recognize  the  crime  of  selling  such  “stuff.”  It  has 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  even  oyster  shells  are 
adulterated.  We  would  like  to  trace  these  “shells” 
up  to  headquarters  and  see  who  .put  in  the  salt.  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  put  printer’s  ink  through  his 
shell. 

* 

There  were  10  letters  sent  from  our  family  the  12th 
of  March  to  our  Representative  and  Senators.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  old  enough  to  write  wrote  the  letter 
without  knowing  what  the  others  were  writing.  When 
all  had  finished,  each  in  turn  read  their  letters.  It 
certainly  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  them.  All  so  different 
and  telling  their  Representative  in  no  uncertain  manner 
what  they  wanted  and  why  they  wanted  it.  G.  h. 

New  York. 

That  made  it  a  part  of  family  education,  and  it  will 
never  be  forgotten.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  country 
people  of  America  are  coming  back  to  some  of  the 
old  ideals  and  methods  which  before  the  Civil  War 
gave  the  farm  home  such  an  extraordinary  influence 
in  public  affairs.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  the  anti-slavery  campaigns  will  recognize  in 
this  family  letter  writing  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
those  glorious  old  days.  Our  country  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  the  power  of  pen,  ink  and  postage 
stamp,  when  used  without  fear  or  fawning,  and  they 
will  win  what  they  need  in  time. 

* 

Each  Spring  for  several  years  we  have  urged  our 
readers  to  plant  corn!  Now  we  come  with  the  same 
advice,  made  stronger  than  ever  by  experience.  Last 
3'ear,  on  our  own  farm,  we  grew  more  corn  than  ever 
before — most  of  it  on  rough  land.  We  have  proved 
to  our  own  satisfaction  that  old  pasture  or  meadow 
land  can  be  plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  so  that  by 
using  a  fair  dressing  of  fertilizer  a  good  crop  may  be 
grown.  With  us  the  small-growing  flint  varieties 
are  best  for  this  sort  of  culture.  When  such  corn  is 
grown  in  hills  and  worked  both  ways  the  land  is 
subdued,  and  after  a  few  seasons  small  grain  can  be 
seeded.  On  many  of  the  rough  Eastern  farms  poultry 
keeping  is  the  most  promising  business  in  sight,  but 
the  fearful  cost  of  grain  makes  any  sort  of  stock 
feeding  a  doubtful  proposition.  Yet  most  of  such 
farms  have  more  or  less  waste  land  now  yielding 
but  poor  pasture.  These  old  fields  are  the  place  for 
corn  grown  with  fertilizers.  The  way  to  cut  down 
that  awful  feed  bill  is  to  plant  corn!  Plant  corn!! 
And  along  with  corn  planting  plant  peas  and  try 
Alfalfa. 

* 

Will  you  help  us  get  at  the  co§t  of  things  this  year? 
We  want  you  to  charge  20  cents  per  hour  for  man 
and  40  cents  for  man  and  team  for  all  the  work  you 
do  on  your  farm  this  year.  Keep  a  record  of  the 
hours  you  work  and,  as  far  as  possible,  get  at  the 
time  you  spend  on  corn,  potatoes  and  other  crops. 
You  will  know  what  you  pay  in  cash  for  labor,  feed, 
fertilizer  or  other  things.  You  have  probably  not 
counted  up  your  own  labor  at  a  fair  price.  A  foreign 
laborer  will  demand  20  cents  an  hour  and  get  it  when 
work  is  crowding.  You  are  worth  as  much  as  he  is. 
So  figure  up  every  hour  of  your  time  and  add  the 
amount  to  other  cash  expenses.  The  total,  with  a 
fair  interest  on  the  value  of  your  property,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Having  done  this  we 
want  to  see  if,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  you  can  name 
a  price  for  your  products  which  will  make  you  square. 
In  doing  this  you  will  only  follow  the  lead  of  the 
railroads,  the  manufacturers,  or  any  other  business 


which  enjoys  a  special  privilege.  When  an  effort  is 
made  to  reduce  passenger  or  freight  rates  or  to  cut 
the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  country  line  up  with  figures  to  prove  that  the 
cost  of  operating  or  manufacturing  is  so  great  that 
prices  must  not  be  cut.  These  figures  always  include 
big  salaries  for  the  head  man.  You  are  the  head  man 
on  your  farm.  Now  see  if  you  can  pay  yourself  a 
liberal  salary  and  get  it  out  of  the  price. 

* 

A  Southern  friend  sends  us  the  story  of  a  colored 
man,  “a  pillar  of  the  local  church,”  whose  business  it 
was  to  pass  around  the  plate  for  the  collection. 
Finally  he  was  requested  to  resign  this  duty  and  did 
so.  The  next  Monday  he  walked  into  the  office  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  legal  advice: 

On  walking  into  his  pew  on  last  Sunday  he  realized 
the  motive  of  the  delegation  in  asking  him  to  get  out. 
The  new  tax  collector  was  a  one-armed  man.  “What  hit 
mean?”  he  asked  'Squire  Purdie.  “I  dunno,”  said  the 
’Squire.  “Dunno?  Why,  bless  yo'  soul  man,  hit  mean  a 
man  what  ain't  got  hut  one  ban'  cai/n't  hold  de  plate  en 
take  nuthin’  out  at  de  same  time.  Now  I  want  to  know, 
is  dis  groun’  fur  legal  action.” 

Our  colored  friend  regarded  the  appointment  of 
the  man  with  one  hand  as  suggestive  to  say  the  least ! 
We  are  reminded  of  this  story  in  reading  the  com¬ 
ments  which  come  from  some  of  the  “Nightshade 
Family”  papers.  They  are  greatly  shocked  at  any 
suggestion  that  the  interests  of  their  readers  do  not 
come  first  of  all.  Why — both  hands  are  kept  busy 
fighting  for  their  subscribers — it  is  never  a  case  of 
one  hand  patting  the  back  and  another  in  the  pocket. 
We  shall  probably  shock  these  gentlemen  with  the 
following  remark.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
country  if  for  the  next  10  years  25  of  our  leading 
farm  papers  could  be  controlled  by  one-eyed  men. 
By  that  we  mean  men  with  one  single  purpose  and 
one  eye  watching  solely  for  the  honest  and  just  rights 
of  their  readers. 

* 

There  are  many  Jerseymen  like  the  Hope  Farm 
man  who  would  like  to  know  what  Senator  John  Kean 
has  ever  done  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  He  may 
have  accomplished  great  things,  but  if  so,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  in  keeping  them  concealed.  Mr. 
Kean  comes  up  for  re-election  next  January.  It  is 
therefore  entirely  fair  to  ask  what  he  has  done  for 
New  Jersey.  We  have  no  doubt  we  can  point  to  val¬ 
uable  services  he  has  rendered  to  railroads,  large  cor¬ 
porations  and  business  interests,  but  what  has  he  done 
for  New  Jersey  and  plain  Jerseymen?  Suppose  we 
take  that  question  as  one  of  the  “small  things”  to  be 

discussed  during  the  next  eight  months? 

* 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  lately  about 
the  use  of  sorghum  in  the  North  as  forage  plant.  In 
our  own  experience  a  native  variety  of  corn  will  give 
more  fodder  and  grain  than  sorghum  and  we  would 
surely  give  corn  fodder  the  preference.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  shows  that  three  kinds  of  sor¬ 
ghum  have  been  used  by  fakers  to  fool  the  people; 
one  man  in  Oklahoma  sells  what  he  calls  “California 
wheat”  at  50  cents  a  pound.  It  is  an  inferior  sorghum. 
“Chocolate  corn”  is  the  common  Early  Amber  cane. 
“Texas  seeded  ribbon  cane”  is  a  sorghum  sold  under 
this  name  to  induce  Southern  people  to  think  they 
are  buying  sugar  cane  which  does  not  bear  seeds. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  humbugs  which  frauds 
may  attempt  with  a  crop  like  sorghum.  We  should 
stick  to  corn  and  select  our  own  seed. 


BREVITIES. 

The  knights  of  the  postage  stamp  are  doing  it. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  the  hen  manure,  make  it  as  fine 
as  possible. 

So  it  seems  water-glass  eggs  are  “pure  food”  when  sold 
for  just  what  they  are. 

Reports  are  that  Alfalfa  seed  may  be  put  on  the  grain 
like  Red  clover,  but  the  seed  must  be  covered  by  har¬ 
rowing. 

We  farmers  have  always  been  considered  easy  picking 
for  all  kinds  of  fakers,  and  it  is  high  time  to  change  the 
opinion.  R.  w.  g. 

Here’s  one  thing  you  must  be  sure  of;  you  do  not 
jump  into  great  success,  but  you  grow  with  it,  and 
usually  so  slowly  that  you  do  not  know  when  you  get  there. 

Still  another  contribution  on  page  400  to  the  story 
of  “inspected”  milk  farms  and  the  cost  of  producing  milk. 
We  want  all  the  evidence  we  can  get  showing  what  these 
inspections  amount  to. 

A  reader  describes  himself  as  the  moving  spirit  of  a 
new  co-operative  organization.  Before  he  gets  it  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  he  will  certainly  find  it  necessary  to 
move  with  considerable  spirit. 

We  know  a  man  who  went  around  with  several  apples 
in  his  pockets.  Where  others  gave  a  cigar  and  a  drink 
for  some  favor,  this  man  gave  an  apple !  Now  we  hear 
of  a  farmer  who  gives  a  trial  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  place  of  a  cigar ! 

“You.  Mr.  Parent,  are  probably  trying  to  give  your  son 
many  advantages  denied  you.  It  may  be  an  education, 
an  opportunity  or  a  dozen  pleasures  or  privileges  that  you 
in  your  youth  never  enjoyed.  For  all  of  this  you  deserve 
unqualified  praise.  But  why  not  help  to  give  him  parcels 
post,”  asks  S.  M. 
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the  face  of  the  note  with  interest.  It  is  fused  with  one  excuse  or  another,  but 
seen  that  the  bank  reported  no  dispute 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 
More  About  That  Lewis  Note. 

The  Free  Press-Record  of  Waverly, 
N.  Y.,  recently  reprinted  an  article  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  showing  that  E.  G-  Lewis 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  defaulted  on  two  notes, 
held  by  parties  at  North  Tarry  town,  N.Y. 
In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Lewis  sends  the 
Free  Press-Record  a  long  letter,  the  only 
pertinent  part  of  which  is  the  following: 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  note  to  both  these  parties 
in  North  Tarrytown  was  offered  more  than 
a  year  ago,  together  with  interest.  I 
found  that  their  trustee  notes  were  no 
longer  in  their  hands,  but  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  notary  or  lawyer  in  that  town 
who  demanded  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  the  notes,  a  considerable  “rake-off."  This 
I  refused  to  pay,  but  tendered  the  full 
payment  of  the  notes  and  interest,  and  it  is 
due  solely  to  this  party  (hat  these  women 
never  received  their  money. 

Mr.  Lewis  must  be  hard  pressed  for 
an  apology  and  defense  when  he  resorts 
to  such  a  plain  and  deliberate  falsehood. 
He  evidently  hopes  by  an  apparently 
frank  and  definite  falsification  to  turn 
away  the  wrath  of  honest  people  who 
have  resented  his  treatment  of  poor 
women.  The  notary  to  whom  he  refers 
is  Postmaster  Johnston,  of  North  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  no  man  in  the  town 
stands  higher  in  the  community.  He  took 
this  matter  up  solely  in  the  interest  of 
these  poor  women.  He  never  asked  any 
“rake-off”  or  fee  of  any  kind  from  Mr. 
Lewis,  or  from  anyone  else  for  his 
services.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  spent 
his  own  time  and  funds  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  money  for  these  women  without 
any  thought  of  ever  getting  back  ex¬ 
pense  he  has  incurred.  His  word  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  in  this  case  we  have  before 
us  the  written  documents  to  show  that 
Mr.  Lewis  deliberately  lied  in  the  above 
statement,  which  he  has  repeated  to 
others  in  private  letters.  The  papers  be¬ 
fore  us  show  that  Mrs.  Dinsdale’s  note 
for  $100  was  deposited  in  the  Tarrytown 
National  Bank.  The  note  was  forwarded 
to  the  St.  Louis  County  Bank,  and  it  was 


presented  at  the  office  of  the  Lewis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  January  11,  1909,  and 
payment  demanded  for  its  face  value 
and  interest  to  date.  Payment  was  re¬ 
fused,  and  the  note  was  duly  protested 
on  that  date  by  William  H.  Roth,  notary 
public.  The  protest  fee  was  $4  in  this 
case  alone. 

As  to  the  Orton  note  for  $508,  Mrs. 
Orton  wrote  Lewis  on  February  2,  1910, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis :  I  am  a  widow  with 
two  sons  and  am  keeping  a  few  boarders 
and  doing  other  small  things  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  along.  During  the  past  year 
on  account  of  sickness  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  borrow  money  which  must  now 
be  paid.  I  am.  therefore,  in  great  need 
of  the  money  due  me  on  your  five  per  cent 
note  for  .$508  with  interest  from  July  1, 
1907. 

During  1904  and  1905,  when  I  had  a 
small  restaurant,  I  put  into  your  business 
every  dollar  that  I  could  raise,  sending 
you '$25  at  a  time  and  including  $100  of 
insurance  money  which  I  received  upon  the 
death  of  my  dear  mother.  The  return 
of  the  money  at  this  time  when  I  so  much 
need  it  would  be  a  godsend  to  me.  I  am, 
therefore,  sending  the  note  to  the  Boat¬ 
men’s  Bank  of  Saint  Louis  to  be  cashed  for 
me.  Please  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Mr.  Put¬ 
man.  your  Treasurer,  to  pay  the  note  when 
it  is  brought  to  your  bank  and  help  me  out 
of  my  present  great  trouble. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Mrs.  Anna  Orton. 

The  note  was  forwarded  through  the 
bank  on  February  4th.  Following  is  the 
reply  of  the  Boatmen’s  Bank  of  St. 
Louis : : 

BOATMEN’S  BANK. 

St.  Louis,  February  8,  1910 
Tarrytown  National  Bank, 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Humphreys,  Cashier. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  4th  instant  at  hand, 
with  the  E.  G.  Lewis  note  mentioned,  mem¬ 
oranda  attached,  which  we  herewith  return 
to  you. 

Referring  to  same,  beg  to  advise  (hat  we 
communicated  with  Mr.  F.  V.  Putman 
concerning  said  note,  who  stated  to  us  that 
if  the  owner  of  said  note  would  send  same 
to  him  direct,  he  would  remit  in  part  (as 
they  can’t  pay  all  at  present)  ;  balance  in 
a  short  time.  Under  the  circumstances,  all 
we  can  do  is  to  return,  which  we  now  do. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  M.  Hubbard, 

Asst.  Cashier. 

Accompanying  this  note  is  memoran¬ 
dum  for  interest.  No  demand  or  re¬ 
quest  was  made  for  anything  more  than 


or  offset  of  any  kind.  And  all  this  only 
last  month.  The  note  was  forwarded 
through  the  bank  in  February  at  our 
suggestion  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Lewis 
one  more  chance  to  pay  before  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  presented  in  the  same  way 
January  6,  1909,  by  same  bank,  which 
wrote  the  Tarrytown  bank  as  follows: 

BOATMEN'S  BANK. 

St.  Louis,  January  0,  1909 
Tarrytown  National  Bank, 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : — Your  letter  4th  instant  at 
hand,  with  E.  G.  Lewis  five  per  cent 
Trustee  Note,  $508,  which  we  herewith 
return  to  you. 

’Phoned  maker,  who  is  located  in  St. 
Louis  county,  some  distance  from  the  city, 
who  informed  us  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
pay.  but  that  he  has  communicated  with  all 
holders  of  his  notes  direct.  Regret  our 
inability  to  make  collection  for  you  ;  and  I 
remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

.  (Signed)  E.  M.  Hubbard, 

Asst.  Cashier. 

Previous  to  that  it  had  been  presented 
on  September  4th,  1908,  and  the  Boat¬ 
men’s  Bank  reported  as  follows: 

BOATMEN’S  BANK. 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  4,  1908. 
Tarrytown  National  Bank, 

Tarrytown,  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Patteson,  President : 

Dear  Sirs  : — Yours  of  the  31st  ult.  duly 
at  hand,  with  the  note  mentioned,  which  I 
herewith  return  to  you,  unable  to  collect. 

The  Peoples’  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  is  a 
long  ways  out — beyond  the  city’s  limits, 
which  accounts  for  our  not  making  earlier 
reply.  Sent  a  special  messenger  out  this 
morning,  with  the  following  result :  made 
personal  demand  on  Mr.  F.  V.  Putman. 
Treasurer  of  the  Company,  who  instructed 
us  to  return,  giving  following  reasons, 
namely  ,  that  the  trust  notes  are  payable 
subject  to  a  bond  issue  which  Mr.  Lewis  is 
now  negotiating,  and  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  00  or  90  days.  Mr.  Putman  also 
said  that  all  holders  of  these  trust  notes 
have  been  notified  to  that  effect  within 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  \Y.\i.  H.  Thompson, 

Cashier. 

All  of  this  shows  that  the  notes  were 
presented  several  times  through  regular 
banks,  and  payment  demanded,  and  re- 


that  no  demand  was  made  for  collection 
fees. 

We  know  no  high-class  successful 
paper  now  that  is  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  League 
scheme,  and  some  of  those  who  allow 
him  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  at  the 
same  rates  as  other  subscription  agencies 
apologize  for  his  financial  schemes  and 
admit  that  they  could  not  and  would  not 
encourage  them.  For  ourselves,  we  can¬ 
not  see  how  any  self-respecting  paper 
could  permit  him  even  indirectly  to  use 
its  name  by  way  of  association  in  efforts 
to  collect  money  from  poor  people. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  only  the  object  to 
protect  the  earnings  and  small  savings  of 
poor  people.  If  we  have  said  more  about 
Mr.  Lewis  than  about  other  fakers,  it  is 
only  because  he  has  been  more  persistent 
in  his  schemes  to  get  money  out  of  these 
poor  people.  In  all  we  have  several 
thousand  dollars  of  this  money  to  collect 
for  other  people,  all  of  which  will  be 
mentioned  later.  We  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lewis  trying  to  discredit  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  last  week.  We  offered  to  send  the 
notes  through  our  bank  for  collection 
without  expense  to  him,  but  he  refused 
to  say  that  he  would  pay  them  when  pre¬ 
sented.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  notes  will  now  be  paid.  No  man  can 
continue  to  neglect  obligations  of  this 
kind  after  becoming  public  and  continue 
to  work  new  schemes  to  collect  money 
from  the  people.  The  notes  will  now  be 
paid  to  pave  the  way  for  the  promotion 
of  the  League  scheme.  But  we  doubt  if 
the  women  of  this  country  will  continue 
to  contribute  to  it  in  the  light  of  such 
exposures. 

Cost  of  Building  Material, 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  compara¬ 
tive  rate  of  cost  of  material  and  construc¬ 
tion  between  concrete,  brick  and  wood?  A 
good  many  farm  buildings  are  now  built  of 
concrete  where  formerly  wood  was  used, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  fi-om  some  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  using  the  dif¬ 
ferent  materials  mentioned.  Would  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost — assuming  that  a  difference 
exists — be  proportionately  greater  between 
large  structures  than  between  smaller  ones? 

Connecticut.  c.  r.  a. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  Kjsss 

1— WHAT  DOES  IT  CONTAIN? 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  Is  Guaranteed  To  Contain : 


Total  Phosphoric  Acid . 

'Available  Phosphoric  Acid . . . 
Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid . . 


Per  Cent.  per  Cent. 

17.00  to  19.00  Lime .  35.00  to  50.00 

15.00  to  16  00  Magnesia .  5.00  to  6.00 

pen  5m  lr?n .  13.00  to  14.00 

2.00  to  3.00  Manganese .  7.00  to  9.00 


•  .  •  vv  .  v  lau^anuc  . .  /  ,\J\J  lO  7.  UU 

*(By  \\  agner  s  Method,  as  used  at  the  Expgriment  Station  at  Darmstadt,  Germany,  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 

Station  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

2— IS  THE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  AVAILABLE? 

The  Phosphoric  Acid  In  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  Is 


The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station, 
in  Bulletin  No.  127,  page  16,  reports  the  following 
average  result  on  nine  different  samples  of 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER: 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid . . .  17.73$ 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid .  15.48$ 

*liy  Wagner’s  Method. 

3— IS  THE  LIME  EFFECTIVE? 


Extremely  Available. 


Bulletin  NoUOO  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  says  :  Experiments  at  this  station  indicate 
that  the  total  phosphoric  acid  of  basic  slag  is  practically 
as  effective,  as  the  available  phosphoric  acid  of  acid 
phosphate." 

Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  in  Bulletin  No.  114  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  says: 

Basic  slag  meal  has  proved  throughout  to  be  a  highly 
efficient  phosphatic  manure." 


Yes  ! 

„„  Pr9f-  AJva  A^$e  of  Penna-  Agricultural  College  Says  ' "The  Basic  Slag  contains 
r.ttective  Lime.  Basic  Slag  tends  to  sweeten  sour  land,  and  to  keep  sweet  soils  sweet 
It  favors  clover.  We  must  have  clover,  and  where  clover  is  failing,  Basic  Slag,  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices,  is  the  best  fertilizer  I  know.” 

4 — WHAT  CROPS  DOES  IT  BENEFIT  MOST  AND  WHO  USES  IT? 

Clover  and  Alfalfa— Used  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Mahon,  Long  Island,  (60  Acres  Alfalfa). 

Fruits  and  IMursery  Stock— Used  by  Barnes 
Bros.,  Conn. 

Apples  (especially)— Used  by  S.  H.  Wad- 
hams,  Pres.  Western  N.  Y.  Apple  Growers 
Association;  used  by  G.  A.  Drew,  Conn.,  who 
took  vine  first  prizes ,  two  second  prizes,  and  four 
third  prizes  with  Apples  raised  on  Thomas 
Phosphate  Powder,  at  the  New  England  Apple 
Show.  October  18-24,  1909. 

Cabbages — Used  by  Wm.  C.  Geraty,  S.  C. 


Peaches — Used  by  A,  T.  Repp,  Vice-Pres. 
N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society;  used  by 
I'.  E.  Priestly,  N.  J.;  used  by  Monroe  Morse, 
Mass. 

Grass— Used  by  George  I.  Stowe,  Mass., 
(3  and  4  tons  of  timothy  hay  per  acre). 

f , Corn  -Used  by  Lester  R.  Maynard,  Mass., 
(1st  pnze  Worcester  East  Fair). 

Beets— Used  by  H.  A.  Cook  &  Son,  Mass. 

Oranges  and  Grape  Fruit—  Used  by  J.  A. 
Bettler,  Paradise  Groves,  Fla. 


Says  Bulletin  68  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  (  pages  28  and  29  )  :  ’*  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  nro" 
duced  A  GREATER  YIELD  and  at  LESS  COST  than  the  average  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  plots  and 

GRASS  CROP  ^  teS*  mcluded  THRCE  CORN  CROPS.  ONE  WHEAT  CROP  and  ONE 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW 

:  The  cheapest  way  to  supply  lime  to  the  soil  is  to  use  BASIC  SLAG 
THOMAS  P^CSPHATL  POWDER)  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  fertilizers.  SLAG 
(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER)  cames  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  the  value  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  it  carnes  will  cover  its  whole  cost. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 
Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 

24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 

(We  also  distribute  from  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast,  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md,;  Wilmington,  N.  C.; 

Savannah,  Ga.:  and  Charleston,  S.  C.) 
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Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 

Best  Complete  Natural  Fertilizer  for  all 
Crops.  Accumulated  on  the  Islands  off 
the  Coast  of  Peru,  South  America. 

Write  for  Prices  and  information 

A.  D.  SNOW,  Agent 

IOI  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  OLD  BROWN  COAT. 

The  earth  is  looking  shabby  now, 

The  old  brown  coat  it  wears 
Is  faded  with  the  snows  and  rains, 
And  full  of  rips  and  tears. 

The  seams  in  places  here  and  there 
Betray  a  patch  of  white, 

And  half  a  dozen  ragged  holes 
Are  gaping  into  sight. 

But  March,  before  the  windy  broom 
She  loves  so  well  to  wield, 

Is  making  dust  and  debris  fly 
From  garden,  street  and  fleld, 

And  often  pauses  as  she  sweeps 
The  towns  and  country  clean. 

To  mend  the  tattered  coat  of  brown 
With  little  threads  of  green. 

— Minna  Irving  in  New  York  Times. 

* 

Large  Alsatian  bows  of  dotted  net  or 
maline  are  offered  readymade  for  Spring 
hat  trimming.  They  are  flat  bows  with 
three  wired  loops  on  each  side,  about  16 
ftiches  across,  and  cost  98  cents  each. 
They  are  black,  white,  and  white  with 
black  dots,  which  looks  very  smart  on  a 
black  hat.  Large  rosettes  of  maline  cost 
50  and  75  cents ;  they  make  a  smart  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  small  hat  wreathed  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  bright  flowers. 

* 

The  cities  of  Paterson  and  Passaic,  N. 
J.,  have  recently  inaugurated  a  police 
crusade  against  stove  polish  compounded 
with  gasoline,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  dangerous  by  the  fire  depart¬ 
ments  of  many  cities.  It  is  said  that 
these  gasoline  polishing  liquids  give  a 
quick  shine  to  the  stove,  and  soon  be¬ 
come  popular,  but  they  are  dangerously 
explosive.  Traveling  agents  were  selling 
this  class  of  polish  in  the  Middle  West 
last  year,  and  housewives  were  warned 
against  their  use. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  one 
of  the  finest  hemlock  forests  in  this  State 
is  not  in  the  wilds  of  the  Adirondacks, 
but  in  New  York  City  itself,  in  Bronx 
Park.  They  are  noble  and  impressive 
trees  of  great  age,  many  having  roots 
projecting  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  angular  “knees.”  One  noble 
tree,  called  “Delancey’s  Pine,”  is  150 
feet  high,  and  a  good  deal  older  than 
this  Republic.  When  Jonas  Bronck 
bought  500  acres  of  wild  country  that 
now  forms  the  greater  part  of  Bronx 
Park  from  the  Indians  in  1639  he  care¬ 
fully  preserved  much  of  the  forest  land 
in  his  great  “bouwerie”  or  farm,  and 
there  are  some  towering  oaks  of  great 

age,  as  well  as  the  hemlocks. 

* 

Some  of  our  friends  have  progressed 
beyond  ordinary  vegetarianism  to  a  be¬ 
lief  in  “raw  food,”  which  somehow  does 
not  sound  very  festive,  though  it  means 
the  saving  of  lots  of  trouble.  People 
who  subsist  on  raw  food  claim  that  there 
is  a  wonderful  improvement  in  their 
general  health,  because  the  life  of  their 
food  is  not  cooked  out  of  it,  and  because 
they  do  not  over-eat.  Their  vegetable 
dishes  largely  take  the  form  of  salads; 
nuts  and  fruits  of  course  take  very  little 
preparation.  We  have  tasted  uncooked 
bread,  which  consisted  of  crushed  whole 
wheat  pressed  into  flat  cakes  and  dried 
in  the  sun ;  it  seemed  to  us  rather  like 
the  diet  ascribed  to  the  Prodigal  Son.  A 
compounded  dish  of  uncooked  food 
which  is  said  to  be  delicious  is  made  as 
follows:  Five  parts  of  the  soft  inner  por¬ 
tion  of  figs,  one  part  grated  onion,  two 
parts  olive  oil,  one  part  grated  Brazil 
nuts,  and  one  part  lemon  juice.  It  is  all 
mixed  carefully  together,  and  is  very 
nourishing.  What  a  help  it  would  be  in 
housecleaning  time  if  we  could  all  ac¬ 
quire  a  taste  for  uncooked  food,  and 
contentedly  munch  fruit  and  salads, 
without  demanding  that  the  housewife 
“set  a  good  table”  in  addition  to  all  her 
other  work !  The  uncooked  food  idea 
would  save  a  good  deal  of  work  and  ex¬ 
pense,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the 
dishes  offered  do  not  sound  like  “real 
vittles.” 


Uncle  Solon  Winslow  had  secured  a 
succession  of  four  admirable  wives,  all  of 
whom  had  been  removed  from  the  scene 
of  their  earthly  activities  by  one  cause 
or  another  within  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  says  the  Youth's  Companion.  Un¬ 
cle  Solon’s  weddings  had  grown  to  be  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  when,  after 
a  year  of  widowhood,  he  announced  his 
approaching  fifth  marriage,  one  of  his 
neighbors  said,  “Well,  Solon,  I  s’pose 
they  seem  pretty  natural  to  you  by  this 
time — weddings,  I  mean.” 

“This  one  won’t,”  said  the  prospective 
bridegroom,  “for  old  Parson  Frost’s  off 
on  his  three  months’  leave,  you  know, 
and  he’s  never  failed  to  tie  the  knot 
for  me. 

“I  said  to  Susan  that  I  didn’t  know  as 
’twould  hardly  seem  like  a  wedding  to 
me  without  him,  and  she  said  to  me  that 
’twas  her  turn  to  choose  this  time,  and 
she  intended  to  start  out  with  young 
Parson  Corner  over  to  the  Center,  and  if 
he  did  well  she  guessed  she’d  stick  to 
him. 

“She  didn't  explain  what  sh,e  meant,” 
added  Uncle  Solon,  thoughtfully,  “but  it 
sounded  kind  of  ominous  to  me.” 

Advice  on  Soap  Making. 

In  reply  to  the  hard  soap  question  on 
page  238,  will  say  I  don’t  know  what  is 
wrong  with  the  soap  but  think  it  is  in¬ 
ferior  grease  and  perhaps  water  left  in. 
We  give  such  things  as  cracklings  and 
meat  rinds  to  chickens  and  dogs,  as  there 
is  very  little  grease  in  them.  Good  hard 
soap  may  be  made  by  using  pure  grease. 
Dissolve  a  pound  can  of  lye  or  potash  in 
one  quart  of  cold  water,  allow  it  to  cool, 
hay.e  ready  six  pounds  of  grease  (hog 
grease  is  best  but  some  tallow  may  be 
added)  warmed  so  it  is  thin,  not  hot,  in 
a  vessel  shallow  enough  to  make  a 
desirable  thickness  of  bars.  Pour  in  dis¬ 
solved  potash  slowly  stirring  rapidly  un¬ 
til  all  is  in,  then  stir  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  when  add  one-half  pound  of 
powdered  borax.  Stir  in  well  and  mark 
off  blocks.  Allow  it  to  stand  a  few 
hours,  when  it  can  be  lifted  out  and  you 
will  have  a  good  hard  soap  which  won’t 
dry  away  or  shrink.  Any  grease  I  have 
during  the  year,  such  as  burnt  grease, 
undesirable  gravy  or  fryings  I  allow  to 
cook  right  away  in  the  pan  it  is  in  un¬ 
til,  while  cooking,  it  makes  no  sound, 
then  you  know  all  water  is  gone.  I 
strain  through  a  cloth  I  keep  over  my 
grease  can  and  it  is  all  ready  for  use 
any  time,  only  to  weigh  and  warm  it,  and 
I  never  have  foul-smelling  or  moldy 
soap  grease  to  cook.  mrs.  r.  h,.  brown. 

Plain  Doughnuts. 

These  are  made  without  eggs,  butter 
or  sugar.  One  pint  thick  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk;  one  oval  teaspoonful  soda; 
one  oval  teaspoonful  salt;  one  quart 
flour  before  sifting.  Fry  in  hot  lard. 
Add  soda  and  salt  to  milk,  stir  until  it 
foams,  thoroughly  stirring  in  the  flour. 
Set  in  warm  place  to  raise  about  an 
hour,  taking  care  not  to  scald  the  dough. 
I  turn  a  pie  tin  upside  down  in  the 
warming  oven  and  put  the  mixing  board 
on  that — then  turn  occasionally.  When 
raised,  turn  out  on  the  floured  mould¬ 
ing  board  which  is  better  if  warmed. 
Should  the  dough  be  too  soft  to  use  roll¬ 
ing  pin,  pat  it  out  with  the  floured  hands 
to  about  one-half  inch  thick  and  cut  in 
three-cornered  pieces,  carrying  dough 
from  board  to  fry-kettle  on  knife.  Soft 
dough  multiplies  the  “crispy  edges”  and 
“scores”  one.  If  you  can  use  the  rolling 
pin  to  roll  out  the  dough,  do  so  care¬ 
fully  so  as  not  to  break  the  air  bubbles, 
and  you  may  also  handle  it  with  the 
fingers  perhaps  giving  the  “twist.”  Fry 
slowly  enough  to  let  raise,  in  'nice,  clean 
lard,  but  do  not  let  them  soak  fat,  and 
keep  browning  steadily.  Turn  once  in 
kettle  when  done  on  one  side.  They 
should  come  out  a  delicate  brown  and 
like  sponge.  An  amateur  is  liable  to  fry 
them  too  fast.  Do  not  give  up  with  the 
first  trial.  My  husband  says  he  can  best 
“Fletcherize”  on  something  else.  Plain 
doughnuts  are  best  served  with  syrup 
and  coffee  for  breakfast,  mrs.  j.  m.  h. 


WM- 


FOUNDED  1842 


Dress  Economy 

Beautiful  cotton 
dresses  need  not  be 
expensive. 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Black  &  White  Prints 

are  charming  cali¬ 
coes  of  the  highest 
quality,  fast  color, 
and  pretty  new  de¬ 
signs  that  make  up 
into  beautiful  dress¬ 
es  of  moderate  cost 
and  long-wearing 
quality. 

I  If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson-Eddy- 
stone  Prints  write  us  his  name.  We’ll 

I  help  him  supply  you. 

|  The  Eddyrtone  Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


MAILED  FREE 


SPRING  and  SUMMER 
STYLE  BOOK  and  SAMPLES 

Made-to-Order 

Men's  &  Youths 'Suits 

and  Overcoats — $10  to  $18 

Save  from  $4  to  $7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 

Cut  out  dealers’  profits. 
Our  made=tO“Order  $10  to 

$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Many  new  and  choice  pat¬ 
terns  to  select  from.  Fit, 
material,  workmanship 
guaranteed. 

Express  charges  prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on 
all  orders  west  of  it.  Send 
at  once  for  our  illustrated 
Style  Book  and  samples 
of  cloth,  directions  for 
self-measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Somerville  N.  J. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL,  MT.  GILEAD  IIY- 
OKAULIC  PRESS  produces  moreciderl 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  j 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily.  hand_ 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

f:ar  generators,  etc.  Cata- 
og  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,( 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  _ 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Dread 
WASH  DAY 
—Read  This— 


You  can  do  in 
one  hour,  what  now 
requires  a  whole  day. 

1  hour  of  easy  turning  of  a 
wheel  while  you  sit.  Clothes 
will  be  whiter,  will  last  longer 
Use  an 

O.  K.  Washer 

Large  tub  of  red  cypress,  will  never 
warp,  cannot  wabble. 

Lid  is  steam-proof,  keeping  water 
hot.  No  strength  needed  to  operate. 
Simple  Roller  Gearing  makes  it 
easy  for  child  to  operate.  Our 
guarantee  with 
each. 


H.  F.  Brammer 
Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  1454 
Davenport,  la. 

Write  For 
Free  Book 

Let  Us  Tell  You  How  You 
Can  Paint  Your  Home 
Without  Its  Cost¬ 
ing  You  A  Cent 

In  order  to  Introduce  “Unito”  Paint 
everywhere,  we  have  adopted  a  Co¬ 
operative  plan  forgetting  our  paints 
Into  every  community  which  will 
pay  our  patrons  for  their  help.  You 
can  have  all  the  Unito  Paint  you 

want — either  House  or  Barn  Paint —  _ 

In  any  color  without  sending  us  onocent  of  money. 
You  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash— 

Need  Send  No  Money 

We  mean  just  what  we  say— this  Is  our  own  ex¬ 
clusive  plan  and  Is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  Is  not  a  plr.n  to  give  away  Unito  Paint. 
Our  cooperative  plan  enables  you  to  seethe  paint 
— to  use  the  paint — and  yet  you  don’t  have  to  pay  a 
centforit — not  even  when  the  job  Is  don^  anil  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  any  paint,  don’t  pay 
out  your  own  good  money— but  write  and  get  our 
1U10  Cooperative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  uso  Unito  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unito 
Paint  Is  backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today— now— don’t  put  It  off. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY. 
Dept.  P  31,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WHAT  YOUlNVENTIl  T 

l  A  ■ 

£250,000  INVENTION  WANTED. 
Write  for  our  FREE  BOOK;  gives  list  of  other 
needed  inventions;  tells  how  to  protect  them. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned. 
No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CH ANDLEE,  Attorneys 

1252  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*.  609  Cortlandt  Bids..  New  York 


on  th&  jS&dboccrcl 


Frequently  net  from  $500.00  to  $1,500.00  PER  ACRE,  two  to  three  crops  per  year, 
Undeveloped  lands  can  be  bought  very  cheap  and  will  net  bigger  profits  each  year. 
The  climate  is  truly  delightful — mild  winters  and  cool  summer  breezes — unsurpassed 
Shipping  facilities — abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of  satisfactory  labor. 

Write  for  beautiful  new  booklet,  printed  in  two  colors — written  by  a  western  man, 
describing  in  detail  this  wonderful  country.  Address!  ... 

J,  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agt.,  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  NORFOLK,  VA, 


AND  UPWARD 

THISOFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new. 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
§15.95.  It  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that!  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improve* 
ments.  Gears  run  in  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition 


™ow™  AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  quality  Is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Bun  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  It  free,  postpaid.  It  Is  richly  illus¬ 
trated,  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion,  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent  s, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer’s)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  on  every  American  Separator.  \\  e  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
aud  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boxl075,BAINBRlDGE,N.Y. 


1910. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  tucked  blouse  shown  in  No.  6561 
is  an  excellent  model  for  thin  fabrics. 
The  waist  is  made  with  front  and  backs. 
The  front  is  tucked  in  groups,  between 
which  the  banding  is  arranged  and  is  laid 
in  two  wider  tucks  at  each  shoulder,  but 
the  back  is  without  fullness.  It  is  banded 
with  trimming,  however,  and  this  trim¬ 
ming  is  finished  with  a  little  tuck  at  each 
edge.  The  fancy  sleeves  are  moderately 
full  and  gathered  into  the  cuffs.  The 


6561  Tucked  Blouse,  34  to  42  bust. 


plain  sleeves  are  made  in  one  piece  each. 
The  stock  collar  finishes  the  neck.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3 y%  yards  21  or  24,  3J4 
yards  32  or  1%  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
nine  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern  6561 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

An  attractive  lingerie  blouse  is  shown 
in  No.  6585.  The  shallow  round  yoke  is 
pretty  and  smart,  but  neither  it  nor  the 
trimming  is  necessary,  for  the  blouse  can 
be  made  without  as  shown  in  the  small 
view.  The  sleeves,  too,  are  susceptible  of 
different  treatments  and  consequently 
the  one  model  provides  several.  Linen 
lawn  with  trimming  of  Spanish  linen 


6585  Tucked  Blouse.  84  to  42  busto 

lace  makes  the  waist  illustrated  and  the 
sleeves  are  long  and  unlined,  but  a  great 
many  women  like  the  puffs  supported  by 
foundations  and  plain  linings  can  be 
used  if  preferred.  Again  the  cuffs  can  be 
cut  off  if  three-quarter  length  is  desired, 
and  plain  sleeves  can  be  used  if  a  simpler 
effect  is  sought.  The  waist  consists  of 
front  and  backs,  the  yoke  is  separate 
and  applied  over  it  and  the  trimming  is 


arranged  on  indicated  lines.  When  made 
unlined  the  portions  of  the  fancy  sleeves 
are  joined  one  to  the  other,  when  lined 
the  puffs  are  arranged  over  the  lining 
and  the  caps  are  finished  free  at  their 
lower  edges.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  3/2 
yards  21  or  24,  2%  yards  32  or  two  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  4 /  yards  of  wide 
and  seven  yards  of  narrow  banding.  The 
pattern  6585  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

The  Cold  Sponge  Bath. 

In  these  days  of  earnest  seeking  for 
health  I  am  surprised  that  so  little  is 
said  about  the  daily  cold  water  bath.  As 
a  preventer  of  colds  and  grippe  I  believe 
there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  equals 
it.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  a  busy 
farmer’s  wife  with  a  family  of  children 
to  get  off  to  school,  does  it.  It  takes 
from  15  to  20  minutes,  and  should  be 
done  immediately  on  rising  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  cold  water 
is  sufficient.  Take  a  good-sized  linen 
towel,  wring  it  out  pretty  dry  and  rub 
the  face  and  neck,  then  wring  it  out 
again  and  rub  the  arms  and  chest.  In 
this  way  go  all  over  the  body,  wringing 
the  towel  out  from  the  cold  water  often, 
because  it  will  soon  get  warm.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  how  good  it  makes  one  feel.  Truly 
“cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.” 

_  T.  N.  H. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. 

In  1908  I  found  a  recipe  for  canning 
sweet  cucumber  pickles.  Part  of  the  recipe 
was  to  take  out  of  hot  salt  water  and  put  in 
cold  water.  This  was  the  best  recipe  I  ever 
had,  and  I  laid  it  away  so  carefully  that  I 
cannot  find  it.  Can  you  help  me  out? 

MRS.  c.  w. 

The  following  is  the  only  recipe  for 
sweet  cucumber  pickle  we  printed  in 
1908 :  Put  cucumbers  in  cold  weak  brine 
(V/2  cup  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water) 
for  24  hours.  Take  out  and  dry  on 
cloth.  To  one  gallon  vinegar  add  two 
cups  of  sugar  and  nearly  one  ounce  of 
mixed  spice,  heat  boiling  hot.  Put  in 
pickles  and  let  boil  up  once.  Put  in 
cans  immediately,  and  pour  hot  vinegar 
over  them ;  seal  up.  They  keep  well,  and 
are  very  nice. 

Another  recipe  is  as  follows:  Let  the 
cucumbers  stand  in  salt  water  three  days. 
Heat  the  brine  once  or  twice  and  pour 
over  them.  Drain ;  put  in  a  jar  and  pour 
over  them  hot  vinegar  with  cloves  and 
cinnamon  in  a  bag;  two-thirds  cupful 
sugar  to  quart  of  vinegar;  put  in  plenty 
of  horseradish  and  this  will  keep  sealed 
or  open.  Put  in  a  little  alum  to  make 
them  brittle. 


Simple  Corn  Cure. — If  you,  are  af¬ 
flicted  with  corns  use  liquid  court-plaster 
on  them;  use  it  every  day,  keep  them 
completely  covered,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  soon  your  feet  will  be  com¬ 
fortable,  but  keep  up  the  treatment  until 
they  are  well.  It  is  like  having  new  feet. 

_  L.  R. 

Nature  makes  the  cures  J 

after  all. 

Now  and  then  she  gets 
into  a  tight  place  and  needs 
helping  out. 

Things  get  started  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Something  is  needed  to 
check  disease  and  start  the 
system  in  the  right  direction 
toward  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  with  hypophosphites 
can  do  just  this. 

It  strengthens  the  nerves, 
feeds  famished  tissues,  and 
makes  rich  blood. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Send  10c.,  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  onr 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child's  Sketch-Book. 
Each  bank  contains  a  Good  Luck  i’enny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St..  New  York 


HERE  IS  A  GOOD 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY 

Good  Pianos  Cheap 

WE  are  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  pianos 
and  piano-players  in  New  York  City, 
with  branches  in  Boston,  Chicago,  etc. 

We  are  known  everywhere  through  the 
great  popularity  of  the  Tel-Electric  Piano 
Player,  which  is  attachable  to  any  piano,  either 
grand  or  upright,  and  which  has  revolutionized 
the  piano-player  industry. 

A  number  of  the  pianos  which  we  offer 
you,  and  of  which  we  submit  a  partial  list, 
were  taken  in  exchange  for  new  grands  and  uprights  with  the  Tel-Electric  attached. 

Many  of  them  are  as  good  as  new,  and  all  of  them  are  in  perfect  condition. 
They  have  come  from  some  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  country.  You  can  select  one 
from  this  list  of  standard  makes  at  practically  the  same  price  which  you  would  Day 
for  ordinary  and  unreliable  instruments. 

The  List  Includes : 

Concert  Used  Pianos,  Exchanged  Pianos  and 

Wareroom  Samples,  Rebuilt  Pianos. 

The  very  best  known  makes  represented  in  this  collection  and  many  are  nearly  new. 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Sohmer  &  Co., 

Baby  grand,  in  excellent  condition.  Baby  grand,  nearly  new,  mahogany  case. 

Kranich  &  Bach,  Ivers  &  Pond, 

Miniature  grand,  beautiful  mahogany  case.  Princess  grand,  mahogany,  slightly  used, 

Kranich  fit  Bach,  Weber, 

Baby  grand,  art  design,  fine  tone.  Baby  grand  pianola  piano,  practically  new. 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS 

Steinway,  Kranich  &  Bach,  Conover  Bros.,  Knabe,  Sohmer,  Fischer  Ivers  &  Pond 

Chickering,  Haines  Bros.,  Bradbury,  2  Webers,  Wissner.  Matliushek,  Schumann  &  Sons. 

Also  several  Mission  Oak  Uprights  al  greatly  reduced  prices.  Latest  models. 

PRICES  FROM  $75  UPWARDS— TERMS  CONVENIENT. 

Send  for  our  complete  descriptive  list  of  all  used  pianos,  with  prices  and  information  concerning  our  easy  payment  plan. 

Me  TEL-ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 

(TEL-ELECTRIC  BUILDING) 

299  FIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  31st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Buy  Groceries  at  Wholesale 

We  pay  the  freight.  Valuable  premiums  given. 
A  postal  will  bring  full  particulars.  Address  today 
E.  L.  JOHNSTON  &  GO.,  44  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


Th© 


Trade 

Not 
In  a 
Trust 


Mark! 


If  you  had  rubber 
boots  marie  to  order, 
rou  couldn’t  have 
tem  made  better  than 
the  CENTURY  ROOT. 
It  is  made  of  the  best 
rubber  produced.  The 
vamp  is  made  extra 
strong.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  ankle 
tet^au  extra  pure 
Made  from  the  gum,  no-crack 

best  Rubber  pro-  ^ |  ankle  rein¬ 
duced  in  the  World^&illg  *£c,enlent  ^ 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

becanse  best— best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship 
and  best  lor  wear.  Those  laets  are  also  true  of  the 
entire  Hold  Cross  line.  When  you  want  a  high  grade 
satisfactory  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  insist  that  you  be 
shown  goods  bearing  the  (told  Cross  Mark,  itin- 
sures  you  quality  and  service.  If  you  can’t  secure 
Century  Boots  from  your  dealer,  write  us.  .send 
Ins  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 
New  York  Chicago  Boston 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  t>v  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
y°Q-  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  itvo  you  money. 

'  (Gold  Cross  Brand)  0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Century 

BOOT 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  'and  exhibit  sample 
igio  bicycle.  Write  for  S fecial  Offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  tb  4  FI  <t07 

1910  Models 

with  Coaster- lirakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  &  1909  Models  ^  y  tffO 
all  of  best  makes  v  ■ 

lOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models ,  *  GfrO 

/rood  as  new .  TO 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit »  pay  tne  freight  ami  allow 

TEM  DAY’S  FREE  TRIAL.  < 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  Chicago 


A.  RAI  NY  DAY 

NEED  NOT 
INTERFERE  WITH  THE 
ENJOYMENT  OF  YOUR  OUT 
DOOR  WORK  OR  SPORT  f  ^ 

'  WEAR  A  K  U 

H&NER'S 

,z 


SLICKER 

rr  costs  sir’ *3>SS  AND 

WE  GUARANTEE  IT  TO  IfffP 
YOU  DRY  IN  THE  HARDEST  STORM 

SOLD  EYWfiW«5-MA!DG  FREE 

A.J.TOWER  Co„  boston. 

Tower  Canadian  Co,  ltd.  Toronto. 


Time  to  Invoice. 

If  you  hold  a  “Fire  Insurance  Policy”  this  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  I  have  published  a  booklet  for  the 
purpose  of  invoicing  ail  “insurable  effects,”  suit¬ 
able  for  anyone  holding  an  insurance  policy.  Make 
your  invoice  complete  rather  than  have  it  incom¬ 
plete  after  tlie  fire  has  occurred.  Send  10c.  for 
sample,  which  may  be  the  means  of  securing  you 
several  hundred  dollars  in  case  of  fire. 

J.  G-,  ELLIOTT,  Creston,  Ohio. 


PREPAID  FROM  FACTORY 

For  50  years  the  best  stoves  made.  Wo  o"aran- 
tre  ill  writing  to  take  any  stove  back  and  refund 
all  your  money  after  a  year’s  use  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  bold  at  wholesale  prices 
(same  as  your  deal-  v 

er  buys),  freight  ”ou 

prepaid.  Sava 

from 
S5.00 
to 

S20.U0 ! 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
aro  polished,  ready 
to  sot  up,  safe  de¬ 
livery  insured. 

Send  for  Free 
Illustrated 
Stove  Book 

It  will  save 
you  money. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 
3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect  most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it's  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in*her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the 
Freight 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Direct  to  You’ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SOME  MICHIGAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

The  poultry  shown  at  Fig.154  are  raised 
in  a  very  ordinary  way.  i  usually  raise 
about  100  chicks  each  Summer,  setting 
the  eggs  and  raising  them  with  hens, 
beginning  to  sell  them  when  they  weigh 
from  four  to  five  pounds,  the  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  to  10  cents  per  pound.  By 
changing  cockerels  every  season,  and 
each  Fall  disposing  of  the  older  hens 
and  any  that  do  not  have  good  mark¬ 
ings,  we  think  we  have  quite  a  purebred 
strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  I  have  sold 
quite  a  number  of  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  eggs  for 
hatching.  As  I  do  not  have  a  very  warm 
place  to  keep  chickens  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  I  raise  more  for  market  than  ‘for 
eggs,  though  we  usually  keep  about  GO 
laying  hens.  During  the  last  year  we 
gathered  nearly  600  dozen,  selling  about 
$75  worth,  besides  using  and  eating  a 
liberal  amount.  They  have  not  been  lay¬ 
ing  very  well  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
but  I  have  thought  it  due  to  our  severe 
Winter ;  the  ground  has  been  covered 
with  snow  since  the  first  of  December. 
As  I  have  free  access  to  my  father’s 
granary  I  do  not  keep  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  what  T  feed.  In  \\  inter  I  Iced 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Warts  on  Cow. 

Would  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
cow,  which  will  he  fresh  in  two  months? 
Her  udder  is  covered  in  warts,  some  very 
large.  w.  s.  m. 

Virginia. 

Warts  having  narrow  necks  should  be 
snipped  off  with  scissors ;  then  apply  Mon- 
sell's  powder  to  the  bleeding  bases.  Or 
they  may  be  ligated  with  line  string,  horse¬ 
hair  or  small  rubber  bands.  To  masses  of 
warts  apply  twice  daily  by  rubbing  some 
pure  cold-pressed  castor  oil.  This  will  re¬ 
move  them  iu  time.  •  a.  s.  a. 

Diseased  Udder. 

I  have  a  purebred  Jersey  cow,  which  I 
bought  from  Clarksville,  Va.  Whether 
from  neglect  of  care  taken  en  route  or 
bruise  or  other  causes  I  know  not,  but  she 
has  for  a  mouth  or  so  been  troubled  with 
a  hardening  of  her  udder  just  above  the 
right  front  teat,  which  has  increased  in 
size  and  hardness,  and  is  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  to  teat  behind  on  same  side.  She  never 
gives  more  than  half  a  gill  from  the  first 
teat,  while  all  others  are  normal.  What 
is  the  trouble,  also  a  remedy  if  possible? 
I  have  bathed  with  hot  water  and  greased 
all  to  no  purpose.  She  seems  to  have  no 
soreness.  Before  entering  this  State  she 
was  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  passed  by 
veterinarian  iu  charge.  She  eats  well  and 
has  not  shrunk  in  milk  from  other  teats, 
notwithstanding  acclimation.  n.  n. 

Oklahoma. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  cow  was  tested 
once,  have  her  tested  again,  as  there  is 
great  reason  to  fear  that  the  condition 


A  GROUP  OF  MICHIGAN  PUREBREDS.  Fig.  154. 


corn  and  oats  mixed  for  the  morning 
meal,  throwing  it  in  straw  so  that  they 
have  to  scratcli  for  it,  and  hot  mash  at 
night,  always  giving  them  plenty  of 
warm  water  to  drink.  Helen  fox. 

Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

A  Hen-pecked  Rooster. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  hens  pull 
the  feathers  from  the  rooster’s  neck.  We 
have  the  It.  I.  Iteds,  and  they  have  never 
done  so  before.  The  hens  do  not  touch 
each  other,  as  we  have  watched  them.  They 
follow  the  rooster  and  pick  the  feathers 
from  his  neck  until  now  he  is  all  hare  and 
scarlet  from  the  ear  lobes  to  the  crop.  We 
feed  our  chickens  a  variety  of  food.  They 
are  in  fine  condition  and  good  layers. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.  g.  x.  j. 

To  anyone  who  takes  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  his  fowls,  this  feather 
plucking  is  very  annoying.  It  is  said 
that  if  they  have  plenty  of  meat,  either 
beef  scraps  or  green  cut  bone,  they  will 
not  pluck  the  feathers.  But  after  the 
habit  is  formed  it  is  hard  to  break  them 
of  it.  Leghorns  are  usually  the  worst 
feather  eaters,  I  have  seen  a  whole  flock 
of  Brown  Leghorns  where  not  only  the 
necks  but  the  fluffy  feathers  of  the  rear 
were  all  picked  off,  and  the  wing  and 
back  feathers  were  all  there  was  left  on 
the  birds.  I  would,  advise  G.  N.  J.  to  try 
mixing  some  lard  and  red  pepper  and 
smear  it  thickly  on  the  neck  feathers  of 
the  rooster;  as  he  is  a  R.  I.  Red  it  won’t 
show  much.  I  think  tar  would  be  per¬ 
haps  more  effective,  but  it  would  look 
badly.  Anything  bitter  that  will  make 
the  feathers  taste  badly,  will  answer. 
This  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
first  feather  picking  is  noticed. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


described  may  be  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder.  That  disease,  when  affecting  the 
udder,  causes  a  gradual  enlargement  and 
hardening,  and  often  there  is  no  pain,  heat 
or  tenderness  in  the  process.  Until  the 
cow  has  been  tested  do  not  use  her  milk. 
If  she  is  not  tuberculous  the  condition  of 
the  udder  nevertheless  is  incurable.  All 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  dry  off  any 
slight  secretion  by  rubbing  twice  dally 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves.  «  a.  s.  a. 

Mare  With  Indigestion. 

1  have  a  mare  seven  years  old,  weighing 
1,200  pounds,  that  appears  to  have  in¬ 
digestion.  Her  appetite  is  good,  but  she 
is  troubled  with  colic  by  spells,  and  has 
lots  of  gas  in  her  bowels.  Her  manure 
smells  sour.  She  sweats  on  the  neck  when 
standing  in  the  stable,  at  the  same  time 
breathing  hard.  Occasionally  she  sweats 
all  over.  She  has  been  troubled  more  or 
less  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Her  feed  has 
been  two  quarts  of  meal  three  times  a 
day.  I  have  changed  it  to  three  quarts 
of  oats  twice  a  day  and  two  quarts  of 
cracked  corn  once  a  day,  but  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  make  very  much  difference.  She 
works  every  day  when  it  is  pleasant,  and 
is  one  of  the  nervous  kind  that  makes  her 
work  harder  than  necessary.  Plensc  tell 
me  what  you  think  is  the  matter  and 
suggest  a  remedy.  O.  L.  c. 

Maine. 

Clip  this  mare  Spring  and  Fall.  Have 
her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinary  den¬ 
tist  :  then  feed  whole  oats,  bran  and  hay. 
Always  allow  the  drinking  water  before 
feeding.  Work  or  exercise  her  every  day, 
wet  or  fine.  Allow  free  access  to  rock 
salt.  '  At  times  of  trouble  mix  powdered 
wood  charcoal  freely  in  her  food.  Give 
her  a  pint  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil  each 
time  she  has  an  attack.  Bed  with  baled 
shavings  or  sawdust  if  she  eats  her  bed¬ 
ding.  Allow  her  a  roomy  box  stall  in 
stable.  A.  s.  a. 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  ihem  constantly 

on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

KansasCIty,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $(JOO. 
WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  O  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 

Percheron  Stallions 

Imported  and  Home  Bred 

The  host  lot  ever  shown  in  this  country.  Pair 
black  imported  black  marcs,  $1,000.  A  few  fine 
French  Coach  Stallions  to  rent  for  the  season. 

K.  S.  AKIN,  172  South  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

COP  QAI  C— Imported  Gentian  Coach  Stallion, 
lUn  OnLL  No.  089,  six  years  old.,  weight  1550 
11)8.;  great  foal  getter.  Write  for  particulars. 

E.  J.  TREICHLEK,  Sanborn.  N.Y. 

I AIIRFI  —registered  jerseys  only 

LHU  1 1  LL  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 
“  butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 

FI  D  HJI  world,  heads  the  herd. 

A  n  IV  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 

n  11  1,1  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Vnu  PouH  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
11)11  Udll  I  MllUrU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull, best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St„,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  the 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee 


PUREBRED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Did  you  know  that  Flolstein  cattle 
weigh  all  the  way  from  1000  to  1800 
pounds  ?  Their  calves  at  birth  often 
weigh  upward  of  100  pounds.  If  you 
considered  beef  alone  there  is  more  money 
in  Holsteins  than  in  the  smaller  breeds, 
but  when  you  add  to  that  their  great 
milk-producing  qualities,  their  great  but¬ 
ter  yield  per  cow,  their  strong  constitu¬ 
tions  and  vitality,  you  certainly  have 
about  all  that  you  could  desire.  Now,  Hol¬ 
steins  are  great,  big  milk-making  ma¬ 
chines  that  will  take  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
grain  and  turn  it  into  $1.54  of  milk,  over 
50%  on  your  investment.  Can 

y°u  a  reason  liere  f°r 

%  considering  Holsteins  ? 

Remember 

“Holsteins  are  the  most  profitable  cattle.” 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Association 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Reservation  Guernseys. 

Excellent  3 hi-y ear-old  Bull  and  one  Bull  Calf,  two 
months  old,  for  sale. 

TABER  &  MIGN1N,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

GNAGEY  FARM  REG.  JERSEYS 

JUST  a  few  Heifers  and  one  young 
Bull  remaining.  Rare  bargains  for 
quick  buyers,  write  at  once. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

SAM,  HERSHBERGER,  PaOP.THi'’ 


ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I, ail.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOBSTKIN-FKIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  yon  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  tired  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOt".  Somerville,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS  -  FRIESIANS. 

THE  HAWN DAI.K  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pietertje  Henger- 
veld's  Count,  DcKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address; 

CHAS.  W,  HOUR, 

Wellington,  Ohio, 


THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  arc  at  present  offering  for  mile  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  of  good  voung  bulls  from  milking  Sliort-lloru 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon,  Kilby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  863523, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  103573,  and  lirst 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  In  1908.  The 
bulls  range  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
C.  P.  WEST  As  SON,  Box  80,  Bloomlngburg,  O. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING.  Otisville.  N.  V. 


$1.00  per  Box 


“Cow  Troubles” 

Is  the  title  of  our  Book  O-A  that 
is  sent  free,  telling  how  to  relievo 
Caked  Bug,  Sore  or  Injured  Teats, 
Holder  In  Teat,  Cow  Pox,  Udder 
Troubles,  and  prevent  Ileilcrs 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 

“Cows  Relief” 


Delivered,  or  at  Dealers’ 

O.  H.  MEG.  CO.,  42  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


TIIUIC  CHFFP~Got  a  start  now  with  this  very 
lliniy  wnfcfcr hardy  and  money-making  breed' 
Prices  reasonable, forbotnsexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Choon  Tnhannn  $3.50  per  ewt.  FRA  N  K 
OlIBBp  lUUdbbU  BLACKFORD,  Eldorado,  Ohio. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pi^s  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON.  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  IIIGHWOOD—  Bred  sown  engaged, 
except  tor  Jum*  aud  July  farrowing.  We  offer  selected  sows 
to  farrow  then,  bred  to  our  herd  boars.  Pigs,  all  akcs,  for  sale, 
of  the  UHual  High  wood  size  and  quality.  400  registered  Berk¬ 
shires  in  herd;  500  wold  in  1909. 

H.  C.  <fc  H.  B.  HAKPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


De  Kol  Bull  Calves 

I  am  offering  for  sale  Bull  Calves  from  one  to  nine 
months  old.  These  calves  are  light  colored  and 
si  red  by  the  only  living  son  of  De  Kol  2d.  Those 
calves  traco  three  to  five  times  to  De  Kol  2d. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  LA  GRANGE,  OHIO 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  homo  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
hacked  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
I,.  A.  KEVMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  VV.  BLAKE  AHKCOLL,  Pnoli,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. f^i?^ 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  now  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 


MAPLE  ROW  FARM  AYRSHIRES- A  few  choice  young 
cows  and  young  stock  of  all  ages.  From  good 
producers.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  H.  COOK  INGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


nilDHPQ  THK  1>KEP  YELLOWS 

UUnUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


IMDflDTATinil  of  the  best:  large  improved 
IIVI  r  U n  I  A  I  IU II  English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


pm  I  I  C  DMDC-Bwun  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIC  lU  10  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLBIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS,  eligible  to  register,  with  tho 
bird  sense  born  in  them. 

W.  J.  WILKIE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS. 

igreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
t  on  ten  days’  trial. 


salEatat  The  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  G.  1910 
‘"THIS  is  your  great  opportunity  to  secure  teams  for  spring  farming  and  breed - 
I  ing.  1  will  sell  a  number  of  prize  winners — both  stallions  and  mares — prize 
winners  in  Europe  and  America.  One  grey  mare  weighing  1900  lbs.,  now 
in  foal,  was  the  Champion  in  Paris,  Nogent,  Columbus  State  Fair,  Wheeling 
State  Fair,  and  a  dozen  county  fairs.  Anyone  looking  for  the  Champion  of 
America  must  not  fail  to  see  this  grand  mare.  A  big  lot  of  home  bred  mares 
of  my  own  raising,  bred  from  the  best  stallions.  Some  fancy  drivers  and  family 
horses.  Also  a  lot  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  mules  bred  from  Spanish  jacks. 
This  will  close  the  series  of  sales  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  until  the  fall 
season.  Come  and  bring  your  friends  with  you  and  do  not  miss  this  great 
opportunity  to  secure  just  what  you  want.  ,  ,  ,  ... 

Send  for  folders  containing  more  extended  description. 

COL  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop.,  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  Newark,  Ohio. 

Cit.  Phone  2GG  Bell  Phone  G51-VV 
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PLAIN  TALK  ON  INCUBATION. 

[Last  season  Mrs.  E.  C.  Moulton  told  of 
her  experience  in  handling  an  incubator  and 
hatching  chicks  for  neighbors.  A  farmer’s 
wife  who  describes  herself  as  “a  discour¬ 
aged  woman  in  the  chicken  business”  wrote 
asking  Mrs.  Moulton  to  tell  her  how  to  run 
an  incubator.  We  think  the  answer  will 
interest  many  others,  and,  therefore,  print 
it  here.] 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  about  to 
start  the  incubator  is  to  level  up  your  ma¬ 
chine.  This  is  very  essential,  or  the  heat 
will  not  be  even  in  egg  chamber.  Clean 
lamp  and  put  in  new  wick ;  also,  if  you 
have  used  burners  before,  it  will  be  a 
good  plan  to  boil  out  burners  with  a  little 
soda  and  clean  them  as  you  would  your 
house  lamp  burner,  so  lamp  will  not  smoke. 
After  you  have  selected  place  for  setting 
up  the  machine,  do  not  move  it  until  hatch 
is  over.  Do  not  set  machine  within  six  or 
eight  feet  of  stove:  if  you  must  set  a 
lire  screen  between  stove  and  incubator, 
and  do  not  set  incubator  where  sun  will 
shine  on  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  sun  will 
raise  the  temperature  in  the  machine,  and 
maybe  work  havoc  in  your  hatch.  Try  to 
keep  your  room  of  as  even  a  temperature 
as  possible,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 
A  cellar  is  an  excellent  place  after  it  gets 
later  in  the  Spring,  but  in  the  Winter 
months  the  cellar  is  almost  too  cold  for  the 
comfort  of  the  operator,  and  besides  in 
most  cellars  there  is  not  correct  ventilation, 
so  when  first  running  my  incubators  I 
started  with  first  early  hatches  in  my  sit¬ 
ting  room,  then  later  in  cellar.  I  have  been 
equally  as  successful  in  either  place. 

Now  suppose  you  have  your  incubator  set 
up  and  lamp  filled  and  trimmed  square  and 
even,  with  no  sharp  ends  to  smoke,  and 
if  a  hot-water  machine  filled  with  hot  water. 
Draw  out  the  egg  tray  and  lay  your  ther¬ 
mometer  on  piece  of  paper,  close  machine, 
and  follow  directions  that  come  with  ma¬ 
chine  until  you  get  the  temperature  up  to 
102  degrees.  Now  run  your  incubator  one 
day  empty  and  if  you  do  not  succeed  in 
keeping  the  temperature  regular  run  it 
empty  until  you  do.  Let  me  give  a  little 
circumstance  that  happened  when  we  got 
one  of  our  first  incubators;  perhaps  it  will 
help  some  one  else.  We  started  our  ma¬ 
chine  and  1  ran  it  all  day ;  my  husband 
was  not  at  home.  The  lamp  was  turned 
high  and  everything  seemed  all  right,  but 
I  could  not  get  the  heat  up  in  the  egg 
chamber.  When  my  husband  returned  I 
told  him.  lie  looked  the  machine  over  and 
found  that  the  damper  lever  over  the  lamp 
chimney  had  been  bent  a  little  so  that 
when  damper  rested  on  top  of  chimney  it 
did  not  entirely  cover  lamp,  and  so  let  out 
the  heat;  so  you  see  every  little  thing  is 
of  Importance  if  you  wish  your  machine  to 
run  properly.  1  have  read  a  great  many 
times  of  the  need  of  washing  out  the  in¬ 
terior  of  machine  with  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing.  Sometimes  it  will  be  advised 
to  use  soap  and  water,  sometimes  some 
louse  killer  or  other.  My  advice  is;  keep 
the  interior  of  your  machine  in  that  way 
that  it  will  not  need  such  drastic  meas¬ 
ures.  My  incubators  after  several  years’ 
use  are  as  sweet  and  clean  as  a  bureau 
drawer,  and  have  never  had  a  louse  in 
them. 

If  you  find  you  can  keep  your  machine 
running  at  an  even  temperature,  it  is  time 
to  start.  Fill  egg  tray  as  full  as  possible 
of  fresh-laid  eggs  if  you  wish  an  extra  nice 
hatch.  Sort  your  eggs,  discarding  all  im¬ 
perfect  ones,  and  all  over  large,  and  extra 
small  ones,  choosing  only  medium-sized 
eggs  ns  perfect  as  you  can  find.  When 
tilling  egg  tray  roll  eggs  around  with  your 
hand  and  not  fill  in  rows,  as  you  will  be 
able  to  place  several  more  in  tray  than 
otherwise.  Take  a  lead  pencil  and  put  a 
cYoss  (X)  on  every  egg.  This  is  to  let 
you  know  when  they  are  all  turned.  Place 
egg  in  egg  chamber  with  thermometer  bulb 
on  egg,  close  machine  and  leave  it  alone 
until  the  damper  begins  to  rise  on  top  of 
lamp.  When  it  does,  draw  out  egg  tray 
and  examine  the  thermometer;  it  should 
register  between  102°  and  102°  the  first 
week,  then  between  102°  and  104°  the  next 
two  weeks.  Of  course,  as  the  hatch  pro¬ 
gresses,  you  will  be  careful  that  tempera¬ 
ture  will  not  get  too  high,  for  as  chicks 
grow  in  shell  they  create  heat,  so  you  will 
have  to  keep  adjusting  your  regulator.  If 
temperature  gets  too  high  remove  the  tray 
at  once  and  cool  and  air  eggs  thoroughly, 
and  place  again  in  egg  chamber.  I  turn 
eggs  first  day  once,  next  day  twice,  and  so 
on  all  through  incubation  until  nineteenth 
day.  Turn  eggs  by  hand  ;  the  handling  does 
them  good,  as  long  as  it  is  a  gentle  move¬ 
ment.  Set  tray  on  table  and  be  careful 
not  to  set  tray  down  with  a  sudden  jar. 
It  is  well  to  place  a  thick  pad  on  table,  so 
•is  to  break  the  jar  of  setting  tray  down. 
The  day  I  turn  eggs  once  I  turn  them  at 
noon;  next  day  I  turn  morning  and  evening. 
Never  handle  eggs  after  handling  lamps, 
as  oil  is  death  to  germ  of  eggs.  Fill  and 
trim  your  lamp  every  day.  I  fill  mine 
about,  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ;  this 
insures  plenty  of  oil  in  lamp  at  night.  I 
ihink  turning  by  hand  is  the  only  way,  ns 
it  is  nearest  nature’s  way ;  when  the  heu 
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sits  on  her  eggs  she  gently  stirs  the  eggs 
under  her,  and  by  doing  the  same  we  mere¬ 
ly  imitate  nature. 

I  test  white  eggs  on  sixth  day  and  dark- 
shelled  ones  on  tenth  day.  Nearly  every 
one  tests  after  dark ;  I  prefer  bright  sun 
for  testing.  I  make  my  own  tester,  and 
it  is  far  better  than  any  I  ever  saw.  Take 
a  piece  of  thick  black  paper  and  form  it 
into  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and  place  large 
end  to  eyes  and  small  end  to  eggs,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  contents  of  eggs  at  once. 
If  fertile  you  will  notice  little  veins  radiat¬ 
ing  to  center  of  red  spot  in  eggs.  An  egg 
with  dark  gray  or  black  spot  is  decayed  or 
poorly  fertilized.  You  will  find  some  with 
just  a  streak  of  red  in  a  circle;  that  also 

is  a  dead  germ.  A  decayed  egg  you  will 

have  no  trouble  in  telling,  as  they  are  so 
dark  in  appearance.  Take  all  such  out,  as 
they  only  injure  the  good  eggs.  If  you 

have  any  doubt,  mark  them,  so  you  can 

tell  them  and  then  test  later,  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  for  a  certainty. 

Stop  turning  on  the  nineteenth  day  and 
place  paper  on  bottom  of  incubator  nursery 
sprinkled  well  with  clean  sand,  and  close 
the  machine  until  after  hatch.  In  regard 
to  airing  eggs,  I  air  them  only  when  turn¬ 
ing  for  first  week;  after  that,  if  room  is 
comfortably  warm,  I  air  them  from  10  min¬ 
utes  to  half  an  hour  as  hatch  progresses, 
and  in  regard  to  moisture  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  this  talk  about  moisture  is  all  hum¬ 
bug.  If  running  your  incubator  in  room 
where  there  is  a  stove  or  the  weather  is 
extremely  dry  I  keep  saucer  of  water  in 
bottom  of  incubator  under  eggs.  After 
tenth  day  and  about  the  fifteenth,  seven¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  uny,  I  sprinkle  them 
with  warm  water,  but  1  have  hatched  a 
line  hatch  in  cellar  in  very  dry  weather, 
and  never  used  a  bit  of  moisture  from  first 
to  last  of  hatch.  I  think  the  moisture 
question  is  as  much  a  superstition  as  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  have  heard  moisture  talked 
of  so  much  and  told  this  and  that  we 
must  do  that  we  think  all  our  troubles  are 
due  to  moisture  or  the  lack  of  it.  I  think 
if  we  follow  directions  and  do  not  watch 
the  air  cell  quite  so  much  we  shall  get 
quite  as  large  a  hatch  as  if  we  worried 
ourselves  to  death  about  moisture  and  air 
cells. 

When  looking  at  thermometer  draw  tray 
partly  out  and  look  at  temperature,  and 
roll  eggs  around  gently  with  hand,  and  it 
will  give  eggs  a  little  airing  and  cool  them, 
and  is  good  for  them  generally.  Of  course, 
when  I  close  Incubator,  I  take  out  saucer 
of  water.  Unless  it  is  thought  necessary, 
do  not  open  machine  after  nineteenth  day 
until  most  of  chicks  are  hatched ;  then 
take  them  out  and  put  in  a  good-sized  box 
with  jug  of  warm  water  to  keep  them 
warm.  After  taking  out  most  of  chickens 
perhaps  you  will  need  a  little  more  damp¬ 
ness  for  tlie  easy  hatching  of  the  rest  of  the 
chicks.  Wring  out  a  flannel  cloth  in  warm 
water  and  spread  it  over  the  remaining 
eggs  and  close  the  machine.  After  all  eggs 
are  hatched  that  will  hatch  open  machine, 
take  out  what  remains  and  either  bury  or 
burn  them;  do  not  place  where  cats  or 
crows  can  get  them  anct  form  the  chicken- 
eating  habit.  Clean  and  scrub  and  scald 
egg  tray  and  leave  incubator  open  to  air 
before  setting  again.  Remove  soiled  paper 
and  brush  out  little  remaining  sand  and 
you  will  liud  a  nice,  clean  incubator,  and 
if  this  is  the  end  of  the  hatching  season  for 
you,  draw  off  water  and  blow  out  lamp  and 
set  machine  out  in  sun  and  wind  two  or 
three  days,  bringing  in  at  night,  and  if  a 
spoiled  egg  should  happen  to  break  in  ma¬ 
chine  burn  a  little  sulphur  in  machine  and 
air  well  after,  and  smell  will  disappear. 
The  paper  on  tloor  of  incubator  keeps  it 
clean  anil  free  from  smell. 

Do  not  feed  chicks  for  at  least  36  hours, 
then  feed  a  little  dry  bread  crumbs  sprin¬ 
kled  on  fine  sand,  and  give  plenty  of  fresh 
drinking  water  in  some  kind  of  fountain 
that  they  cannot  get  into  and  foul  the 
water,  nor  wet  themselves,  for  here  is  the 
cause  of  bowel  trouble.  A  great  many 
times  chicks  get  in  saucer  of  water  and 
get  wet  and  cold,  and  next  day  they  are 
sick  and  next  dead.  After  first  few  days 
feeding  crumbled  bread  1  feed  some  good 
chick  food  with  an  occasional  feed  of  pin¬ 
head,  or  sometimes  called  stee.l-cut  oat¬ 
meal,  and  after  first  week  feed  once  a  day 
a  feed  composed  of  one  part  beef  scrap, 
one  part  bran  and  two  parts  cornmeal. 
Feed  sparingly  of  this,  just  so  all  get  a 
taste,  and  increase  a  little  as  they  grow 
older.  This,  with  now  and  then  a  head 
of  cabbage  until  they  get  out  to  grass  will 
keep  them  growing  nicely.  Feed  all  dry 
feed  in  litter  of  clover  chaff  if  it  can  be 
had,  as  this  gives  them  exercise  hunting 
for  their  feed.  I  never  put  chaff  on  brooder 
floor,  as  it  gets  damp  and  makes  brooder 
unfit  for  chicks,  unless  it  is  cared  for  often. 

I  put  plenty  of  sand  on  door ;  this  keeps 
brooder  dry  and  clean,  and  makes  it  easier 
to  clean,  and  sand  is  more  like  the  earth 
floor;  chicks  will  never  have  sore  feet  from 
keeping  them  so  long  on  board  tloor  if  this 
is  used.  I  do  not  use  a  thermometer  in 
brooder.  By  watching  the  chicks’  actions, 
if  chicks  scratch  around  with  a  contented 
chip-chip,  and  lie  around  in  different  parts 
of  the  brooder,  it  means  that  they  are 
comfortable  and  plenty  warm  enough.  If 
they  crowd  close  where  the  heat  comes,  then 
turn  up  file  lamp.  For  first  few  nights 
after  they  are  in  brooder  1  go  to  brooder 
last  thing  before  retiring,  and  run  my  hand 
in  brooder,  and  if  they  are  bunching  stir 
them  tip,  for  it  is  sure  death  to  most  of 
them  if  they  begin  to  crowd  too  close. 
Watch  them  carefully  for  first  week,  and 
after  that  you  will  not  have  to  bother 
much  with  them,  only  clean  brooder  often 
and  keep  a  watch  for  vermin. 

Now  a  word  about  your  thermometer. 
Be  sure  it  is  accurate,  as  this  is  of  the 
most  importance.  If  your  machine  is  a 
new  machine  and  a  first-class  make,  it  is 
probably  all  right,  but  if  incubator  is  a 
cheap  affair  or  second-hand,  there  is  a  like¬ 
lihood  of  thermometer  not  being  right.  A 
woman  who  had  persistently  poor  hatches, 
and  finally  machine  would  not  hatch  at  all, 
sent  her  thermometer  to  me  to  test  with 
mine.  I  tested  it  and  found  it  several  de¬ 
grees  off,  and  so,  of  course,  it  was  plain 
why  eggs  would  not  hatch.  The  cost  of  a 
first-class  thermometer  is  small  by  the  side 
of  a  machine  full  of  eggs.  Turn  your  eggs 
at  a  certain  time  each  day,  and'  stick  to 
those  times.  Fill  and  trim  vour  lamp 
regularly  ;  don’t  think  you  must  keep  ex¬ 
amining  thermometer  all  the  time,  and  don’t 
keep  adjusting  the  regulator  all  the  time. 
Don’t  get  nervous ;.  don’t  think  if  tempera¬ 
ture  should  rise  or  fall  a  little  that  your 
hatch  is  ruined.  If  you  obtained  your 
eggs  from  a  distance  let  them  rest  at  least 
a  day  before  placing  in  incubator. 

MUS.  K.  C.  MOULTON. 
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FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Sugarota  Feeds  are  specialized  each  for  its  specific  use.  Each  brand 
is  balanced  for  its  feeding  purpose  and  tested  out  in  feeding  practice  on 
our  experimental  farm.  Beginning  with 

Sugarota  Calf  Meal 

you  have  a  perfect  milk  substitute,  not  only  for  calves,  but  for  all  young 
stock.  It  is  a  malted  food  as  carefully  prepared  as  baby  food  for  the 
child.  It  is  the 

Only  Perfect  Live  Stock  Baby  Food 


Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as  milk  for  calf  feeding.  The  greatest 
saving  feed  on  the  dairy  farm. 

Sugarota  Dairy  Feed  is  guaranteed  to  produce  better  results 
other  dairy  feed,  manufactured  or  home  mixed.  The  guarantee 
plies  to  Sugarota  Swine  Feed,  Sugarota  Cattle  Feed, 
Sugarota  Horse  Feed,  Sugarota  Sheep  Feed,  Sugarota 
Scratch  Feed  and  Sugarota  Chick  Feed. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  raising  calves  without  milk. 

North- West  Mills  Co.,  509  W.  Third  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 


money 


than  any 
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The  Milk  Substitute 
For  Young  Live  Stock 


e  favorites  of  our 
~  Fathers  and  first  choice  of 
their  Sons.  Better  today  than 
ever.  Cuts  any  kind  of  Grass. 
Don’t  buy  a  new  Mower  until  you 
have  seen  the  WOOD  “Admiral.”  Its 
excellent  features,  found  in  no  other 
mower,  will  surprise  you.  There  are  many 
good  reasons  why  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mower 
is  world-famous.  Just  note  these  three: 


DIRECT  UNDERDRAFT — not  so-called  but  genuine.  Evener  and 
draft  rod  attached  to  cutter  har  and  floating-frame  at  center  of 
draft  and  under  the  tongue.  No  side  draft. 


THE  FLOATING  FRAME  — one  piece  and  suspended  from  main  axle. 
Its  front  side  rises  and  falls  with  cutter  bar  but  docs  not  change  the  angle 
of  the  pitman.  No  vibration  of  the  pole. 


THE  CUTTER  BAR  IS  ALWAYS  IN  ALIGNMENT.  It  does  not  vary  by 
tilting  the  points  of  guards  up  or  down.  This  can’t  be  said  truthfully  of  any 
other  machine. 


Our  General  Agencies  everywhere  carry  a  complete  line  of  Machines  and  Repairs, 

Write  today  for  Free  Catalog  Mowers,  Tedders,  Rakes.  Binders,  Reapers, 

— —  -  ■  ■  .  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Manure  Spreaders,  etc. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  Box  231  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

,  The  Leading  Independent  Makers  of  Harvesting  Machines 


Shipped  in  100  lb.  bags  in  powder  form. 

Ready  to  Apply  to  the  Land,  or  will  keep  till  you  are  ready. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  LIMING  the  LAND,  send  for  our 
new  free  pamphlet. — Special  booklet  for  tobacco  growers. 

ROCKLAND. ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

BOSTON,  24  Milk  Street  ROCKLAND,  ME.  NEW  YORK,  Fifth  Ave.  Building 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  R-R  LAND  LIME  in  stock,  write  to  our  nearest  office. 
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DRAINING  A  TRUCK  GARDEN. 

B.  F.  V.,  Elkins,  IF.  Va. — I  send  you 
diagram  of  a  field  that  1  want  to  drain  tho 
coming  Spring  for  truck  garden.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  Sy2  acres.  I  have  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  shape  and  condition  of  the  plot  I 
want  to  drain.  Will  you  advise  me? 

Ans. — If  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff  clay 
it  might  be  best  to  give  the  north  and 
south  laterals  the  diagonal  bearing  as 
in  diagram,  which  on  one  side  would 
read  north  37°  30'  east  and  on  the  other 
south  37°  30'  east.  This  would  place  the 
drains  32  feet  apart  instead  of  40  feet, 
besides  adding  about  35  feet  in  length  to 
each  drain.  Hence  it  would  be  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  drain  to  give  them  the  north  and 
south  bearing  provided  the  ground  is 
open  enough  to  warrant  a  distance  of  40 
feet  between  drains.  You  should  be  in 
a  position  to  judge  in  this  regard  by 
the  degree  of  thoroughness  of  drainage 
given  to  the  ground  between  the  drains 
already  installed.  It  would  be  a  still 
greater  economy  to  give  the  drains  of 
the  entire  field  the  same  east  and  west 
bearing  as  the  three  drains  already  in¬ 
stalled.  It  is  desirable  to  run  drains  up 
the  steepest  incline,  the  philosophy  of 
which  being  to  make  the  line  of  satura¬ 
tion  at  a  corresponding  depth  and  width 
on  each  side  of  drain,  but  where  the  ele¬ 
vation  is  only  one  foot  in  150  feet  as 


shown  in  diagram  this  would  only 
amount  to  .26  in  40  feet,  a  trifle  over 
three  inches  to  each  drain.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  long  parallel  drains  with  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  short  main  at  the  west 
end  to  receive  them,  provided  there  is 
no  objectionable  feature  other  than  the 
slight  side  elevation  given  in  diagram. 
In  certain  soils,  as  sand  or  slushy  loam 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  blind  the  tile  with 
foreign  material,  and  the  cinders  would 
fill  the  bill,  as  would  clay  or  gravel. 

J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 


BEARDLESS  BARLEY. 

T.  A.  E.,  Ashby,  Mass. — I  have  just  read 
your  answer  to  S.  N.  I).,  page  291,  advising 
him  to  grow  beardless  barley  instead  of 
wheat  as  a  Spring  grain.  I  intended  putting 
two  acres  into  Spring  wheat.  The  piece 
was  in  potatoes  last  year,  heavily  fertilized; 
they  did  not  die  down  until  killed  by  a 
frost  September  20.  which  was  too  late  to 
sow  Winter  wheat  after  digging  them.  My 
wife  keeps  150  hens,  and  would  keep  more, 
as  she  has  good  success  with  them,  if  we 
could  grow  more  of  the  grain.  I  raise  about 
all  the  corn  she  needs  for  them,  and  wish 
to  grow  wheat  or  some  small  grain  other 
than  rye.  I  had  never  thought  of  barley. 
Do  you  mean  the  white  hulless  barley, 
shown  in  the  seed  catalogues ;  and  how  does 
it  compare  with  wheat  in  feeding  value?  Is 
there  a  variety  of  Winter  wheat  that  will 
give  a  paying  yield  planted  after  potatoes 
are  dug,  usually  about  September  20  to  25 
here?  We  got  a  very  fine  crop  one  year, 
but  it  was  sown  September  8.  Would  you 
advise  digging  late  potatoes  while  the  vines 
arc  green?  We  are  trying  to  follow  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  corn  on  sod,  then  potatoes,  then 
seeded  down  with  some  grain  (do  not  like 
oats  for  such  dry  seasons  as  we  have  lately) 
and  kept  in  grass  and  clover  two  years. 
Our  fields  are  so  rough  and  rocky  it  is  hard 
to  do  what  we  wish.  I  am  getting  rid  of 
the  rocks  and  draining  some  fields  also. 

Anr. — By  beardless  barley  we  mean  a 
sort  that  grows  without  the  sharp  spines. 
It  is  grown  quite  largely  in  parts  of  the 
West.  Few  of  the  seedsmen  seem  to 
keep  it.  We  doubt  if  wheat  will  amount 
to  much  in  your  locality  seeded  as  late 
as  October  1.  Why  not  seed  rye,  sell  the 
grain  and  straw  and  buy  wheat?  We 
are  growing  to  the  conviction  that  for 
the  North  some  local  variety  of  corn 
and  oats  and  Canada  peas  will  give  the 
most  grain  on  such  a  farm  as  yours. 


Large  Corn  Crop  Wanted. 

A.,  Lake  wood,  X.  J. — I  have  just  spread 
a  carload  of  manure — 35  tons — on  about 
three  acres  of  sod.  The  soil  varies,  some 
of  it  being  a  gravelly  loam,  and  some  of  it 
a  sandy  loam.  Now  I  intend  to  broadcast 
about  400  pounds  of  bone  dust  to  the  acre 
just  before  planting  time,  and  harrow  it 
well.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  poultry  ma¬ 
nure,  which  I  intend  to  apply  during  the 
growth  of  the  corn,  the  crop  I  have  selected. 
Can  I  get  more  corn  and  fodder  by  planting 
in  drills  as  sweet  corn  is  ordinarily  grown, 
or  by  planting  in  hills  four  feet  each  way? 
Which  method  would  you  advise  to  get  a 
maximum  crop? 

Ans. — We  can  grow  a  larger  crop  in 
drills  three  to  3J4  feet  apart  with  stalks 
15  inches  in  the  drill.  This  requires 
more  work,  as  you  cannot  work  both 
ways  with  a  horse  as  you  can  with  Hills. 
In  addition  to  the  bone  dust  we  should 
use  75  pounds  muriate  of  notasli  per  acre. 

Sweet  Clover  with  Nurse  Crop. 

I  have  read  several  articles  in  The  R. 
X.-Y.  in  regard  to  Sweet  clover  with  much 
interest,  as  1  have  a  seven-acre  field  that 
was  Fall-plowed,  that  I  expect  to  sow  to 
Sweet  clover  in  the  Spring.  I  shall  plow 
it  under  for  fertilizer,  and  also  to  inoculate 
the  soil  for  Alfalfa.  Will  Sweet  clover 
grow  if  it  is  sowed  with  a  nurse  crop?  I 
have  20  acres  that  I  expect  to  sow  to 
buckwheat  next  season,  and  I  would  like 
very  much  to  seed  the  Sweet  clover  at  the 
same  time  that  the  buckwheat  is  sown. 

Odessa,  N.  Y.  s.  k. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  but  those  who  ought  to  know  say 
that  buckwheat  makes  a  good  “nurse  crop" 
and  that  the  Sweet  clover  will  do  well. 


Sorghum  for  Roughage. 

Toll  me  about  sorghum  for  feed  on  the 
farm,  roughage.  How  much  per  acre  do 
you  sow,  and  what  variety  is  best  for  fod¬ 
der  in  Monroe  County.  N.  Y.  ?  d.  a.  a. 

New  York. 

We  use  about  three  pecks  of  seed  broad¬ 
cast.  It  is  well  to  soak  the  seed  24  hours 
in  warm  water  before  sowing.  Early  Min¬ 
nesota  or  Early  Amber  cane  are  both  good. 
We  gave  up  growing  sorghum,  since  we  can 
grow  more  fodder  with  our  native  corn. 


“He  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land,”  said  a 
man  to  a  friend,  indicating  a  passer-by 
in  the  street.  “What  business  is  he  in?” 
“He’s  the  proprietor  of  an  anti-fat  rem¬ 
edy  !” — Melbourne  Australasian. 

“How  do  you  like  my  biscuit,  hubby? 
I  got  the  recipe  out  of  a  paper.”  “Well, 
my  dear,  I  found  a  button  in  one  and  a 
feather  in  another.  Maybe  you  got  the 
cooking  recipe  mixed  with  the  fashion 
hints.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


KRESO'DIP 


AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips, 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 


Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston.  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis;  London,  Kng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


$ 
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The  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted  for 
Practical  Dairy  Separators. 


Wo  do  not  advertise  or  sell  small  capacity 
kitchen  separators  made  to  set  on  a  table. 

Some  dealers  are  representing  such  toys 
as  practical  dairy  machines.  Our  Econ¬ 
omy  Chief  Separators  are  all  big,  stroug, 
solid,  substantial  machines,  built  for  the 
business  of  dairying,  guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  and  produce  the  profits.  Every 
one  is  mounted  on  its  own  solid  base  and 
is  of  the  finest  and  most  substantial  con¬ 
struction.  Even  the  smallest  Economy 
Chief,  at  $27.90  complete,  has  a  skimming 
capacity  of  300  pounds,  or  145  quarts  per 
hour.  It  will  skim  any  quantity  from  1 
gallon  up.  Sixty  days’  trial  to  every 
buyer.  Fill  out  this  coupon  for  our  free 
Dairy  Guide,  the  book  that  tells  you  all 
about  the  Economy  Chief  Separator. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  Dairy  Guide. 

Name _ _ 

Postoffice _ _ _ 


R.F.D.  No. 


P.O.Box  No.. 


State_ 


Street  and  No.. 


Rural  New  Yorker 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO 


LABE 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  3Iain  St. .West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


Bigger  Milk 

and  Butter  Prices 

That’s  it!  Instead  of  overage 
market  prices,  you  might  as  well 
be  getting  fancy  prices  for  milk, 
cream  and  butter.  Strain,  cool  and 
aerate  your  milk  right  after 
milking.  It  pays.  You  can  do  it 
quickly,  easily  and  cheaply 
with  a  Champion  Milk 


Cooler- Aerator.  You  can’t  do  it  any  other  way. 

A  postal  sent  us  to-day  brings  full  explanation  ) 
of  this  proposition.  If  “Champions”  weren’t 
fine  proflt-payers  for  farmers,  thousands  would 
not  now  be  using  them.  Nor  could  we  let  the 
“Champion”  out  on  free  trial  as  we  do.  Rush 
your  name  in  for  free  books  and  learn  the 
k  big-paying  way  to  market  dairy  products.^ 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.. 

11th  St.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
at  a  Low  Price 

Absolutely  the  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  teaming.  Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires. 
Will  last  a  lifetime  without  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
—any  size  to  fit 
any  axle.  8end 
for  our  free 
booklet  before 
you  buy  a  wagon 
or  a  set  of  wheels. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  396  Quincy,  III. 


ELECTRIC 


Handy  Wagons? 
Steel  Wheels.  | 


Save  your  strength  a  thousand  times  with  the  low  lift. 
Easier  on  the  horses  ;  easier  on  you.  Wagon  for  all 
work.  No  shrinking,  no  breakdowns  or  repairs.  Ail 
widths  of  tire.  20  to  60  inch  wheels.  Send  for  free  cata¬ 
log  of  up-to-date  farm  wagons  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

Box  48.  Qumcr,  III. 


is  to  *  . 


Say,  Now,  Be  Fair  About  It — 

Haven’t  we  all  done  pretty  well  tho  past  year?  Then  let’s 
enjoy  some  of  our  success  and  Oot  a  Low  Down 
Handy  Wason  or  a  set  of  Bow  Steel  Wheels 
and  make  work  easier  for  next  year.  That’s  tho  way 
to  use  prosperity.  Get  our  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Havana,  HU 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  D-35.  Elyria,  Ohio. 


MORE  BUTTER  MONEY1 

Whether  you  keep  one  row  or  fifty,  you  are  now  losing  at  least 
ONE-FOURTH  of  your  butter  money.  You  can’t  possibly  get  more  1 
than  three-fourths  of  the  cream  by  hand  skimming  or  water  separators.! 
You  lose  enough  butter  money  every  few  months  to  more  than  pay  our  factory 
price  for  the  size  of  cream  separator  you  need.  A  New  Butterfly  J  r.  No.  1 
now  costs  you  only  $14.85  and  gets  all  the  erearu  as  soon  as  the  milk¬ 
ing  is  done,  just  the  same  as  any  $100.00  machine.  It  purifies  the  milk( 
for  your  table,  does  away  with  washing  dirty  pans  and  crocks,  gives 
warm,  fresh  skim  milk  to  feed  the  calves,  pigs  and  chickens;  skims  1  quart 
of  milk  per  minute;  runs  so  smoothly  and  easily  a  child  can  operate  it;  cfcans  ; 
more  quickly  and  perfectly  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Read  why  in  j 
our  free  1910  catalog  just  printed.  Every  New  Butterfly  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  made  in  our  own  factory,  shipped  direct  to  you  on  30 days’  free  trial  ( 
and  guaranteed  a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog  today.  It  is  free.  Address 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2111  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO, 


fjy 


>AND  UPWARD 

A  New  Butterfly, 
Ifream  Separator 
will  pay  for  itself  in 
just  a  few  months.’ 
l  After  that  it  will 
.  make  $10.00  to  $15.00 
a  year  extra  profit 
i  on  each  cow  you 
I  own.  Five  other 
Jsizps.  Prices  from 
$14.85  up  to  $46.30. 
>  Write  now  for 
’1910  Catalog. 


DON’T  SHEAR  SHEEP  WITH  HAND  SHEARS 

It  Is  slow— you  don’t  get  all  the  wool— you  cut  the  sheep  — and  you  make  hard 
work  of  it  for  yourself.  A  it  must  please  and  satisfy 

I  W  A  H  I  you  or  you  can  return  it  and 

we  will  refund  all  you  paid. 


all  com¬ 
plete,  with 
our  improv¬ 
ed  shearing 
head  and  4 
sets  of  cut¬ 
ting:  knives, 
is  ONLY  — 

S9.75 


Do  your  shear¬ 
ing  with  this 


NO.  8  SHEARING  MACHINE 


This  is  the  great  enclosed  gear  shearing  machine  you 
hear  so  much  about.  Every  gear  is  file  hard,  is  enclosed, 
protected  and  swims  in  oil,  doing  away  almost  entirely 
with  friction  and  wear.  This  machine  turns  easy,  shears 
fast  and  gets  all  the  wool.  IT  MEANS  20  CENTS 
WORTH  MORE  WOOL  FROM  EVERY  SHEEP. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  this  machine,  or  send  $2.00 
and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance.  Write  for  our 
new  1910  book,  “More  and  Better  Wool.”  It  Is 
FREE.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.  143  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago 


GET  MY  PRICE 


The  Lowest 
Ever  Made 


f  Buy  direct  from  the  biggest 
spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

—My  price  has  made  it.  No  such 
price  as  I  make  on  this  high 
grade  spreader  has  ever  been 
made  before  in  all  manure 
spreader  history.  I  save  you 
S50.  Here’s  the  secret  and  reason: 

You  pay  me  only  for  the  actual 
material  and  labor  at  cost  and  one 
small  profit  based  on  my  enormous 
factory  capacity  of  30,000  spreaders  a 
year.  And  I  pay  the  freight  right  through 
to  your  station.  Any  farmer  can  afford 
to  have  a  spreader  when  he  can  get  in  on 
a  wholesale  deal  like  this  on  a 


Only  Successful  Wagon  Box 


CALLOWAY 


Get  my  brand  new  proposition  with 
proof.  Lowest  price  ever  made  on  a 
first-class  spreader.  My  agreement 
to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  a 
12  mouths’  trial  if  it’s  not  a  paying 
investment.  How’s  that  fora  pro¬ 
position?  You  know  if  I  didn’t  have  the  best  spreader,  I  wouldn’t  dare  to  make  such  an  offer.  40,000 
farmers  of  America  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  on  it.  They  all  tried  It  thirty  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  it.  Get  out  your  pencil.  Drop  me  a  postal  saying,  “Galloway, send  your  new  proposition  and  big 
spreader  book  free.”  Ask  about  the  new,  complete  steel  gear  70  bushel  spreader. 

II.  Guthberson,  Gladbrook,  Iowa,  “Worksfine.  Spreads  T.  F.  Stice,  Oswega.  Kans.  “Often  pull  it  with  my 
all  kinds  of  manure  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw.  small  buggy  team.  Does  good  work.  Have  always  used 

So  simple,  nothing  to  get  out  ot  repair  as  compared  with  the - before.  Galloway  much  the  best.  If  going  to 

other  spreaders.”  buy  a  dozen  more  they  would  all  be  Galloways.” 

The  William  Galloway  Company,  669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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HENS  LAYING  “PIGEON  EGGS,” 

Why  is  it  that  my  Leghorns  lay  so 
many  pigeon  eggs?  Is  there  a  way  of 
preventing  it?  My  hens  will  be  laying 
well,  say,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  All 
at  once  they  will  begin  to  lay  pigeon  eggs, 
little  hard-shell  eggs  with  no  yolk  in  it. 
When  they  commence  it  means  that  roost 
will  lay  less  from  day  to  day.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  it  was  the  first  time  it  happened.  My 
hens  get  for  breakfast  a  mash  composed  of 
brewers’  grains,  beef  scraps,  corn  and 
cob  meal,  and  middlings.  Noon,  oats  and 
dry  bran  or  wheat ;  night,  barley.  The 
hens  are  healthy,  for  I  haven't  lost  any 
out  of  300.  Their  combs  look  well ;  they 
are  lively,  but  at  the  same  time  will  lay 
less  and  less.  They  have  grit,  oystershells 
and  all  the  charcoal  they  want.  When  they 
are  laying  40  to  50  per  cent  I  don't  see 
why  I  cannot  keep  them  there.  I  have 
one  flock  of  about  00  pullets  that  were 
laying  about  40  and  50  per  cent  for  gome 
time.  Now  they  are  down  to  about  eight 
eggs.  w.  k. 

Selden,  N.  Y. 

Small  eggs  are  a  sign  that  the  hen 
has  laid  her  clutch  and  is  going  to  rest. 
We  always  notice  more  or  less  of  them 
just  before  they  rest.  A  hen  does  not 
lay  continuously,  but  lays  a  clutch,  as  it 
is  called,  and  then  expects  to  incubate  as 
nature  would  have  it,  but  by  breeding 
we  have  got  them  so  that  with  a  short 
rest  and  good  feed  they  start  laying 
again  soon,  and  with  Leghorns  rarely 
care  much  about  sitting  at  all.  These 
pullets  are  probably  about  the  same  age, 
and  are  resting  together,  and  in  a  short 
time  will  be  doing  better  than  ever.  I 
would  advise  a  change  in  feed,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  eggs  but  for 
economy’s  sake ;  feed  some  corn  with  the 
wheat  and  barley.  Corn  is  one  of  the 
best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  feed  we 
have,  if  not  fed  too  heavily. 

F.  Q.  WHITE. 


FEEDING  BROOM-CORN  SEED. 

Not  Advised  for  Horses. 

J.  G.,  ’Newport ,  O. — Is  broom  corn  seed 
good  feed  for  cattle  or  horses?  If  60, 
would  it  be  better  to  grind  it  alone  or 
mixed  with  corn?  I  have  fed  to  chickens. 

Ans. — In  my  early  days  my  father  was 
a  raiser  of  broom  corn  and  a  maker 
of  brooms,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
plant  I  was  a  sort  of  right  hand  man  in 
the  operations  of  planting,  cultivating, 
binding,  cutting,  drying  and  combing 
the  product  of  acres  of  this  necessary 
and  much-used  commodity  of  trade.  I 
have  spent  sleepless  nights  from  the 
itching  caused  by  the  penetrating  dust 
that  escaped  from  the  agitation  produced 
from  the  skillful  manipulation  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  seed  from  the  thread-like 
stems  that  protruded  from  the  main 
stalk.  The  memory  is  a  lasting  one  that 
outlives  other  less  tormenting  influences 
that  sometimes  caused  my  boyhood  some 
sorrow.  The  fact  of  dust  adhering  to 
the  small  balls  of  seed  made  it  an  unfit 
food  for  our  horses,  and  we  at  all  times 
keep  it  away  from  them,  and  would  still 
do  so  at  this  time  were  we  raising  it 
on  the  farm.  As  a  feed  for  cattle  or 
sheep  we  utilized  it  as  a  part  of  their 
ration.  For  the  cattle  the  seed  was  run  1 
through  the  fanning  mill  to  clear  it  of 
straws  and  dust,  then  mixed  with  two 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  one  of  oats  and 
one  of  the  broom  corn  seed,  and  the  mix-  i 
ture  ground  together,  on  old-fashioned 
burrs,  and  ground  fine,  especially  for 
cows.  For  cows  at  this  date  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  add  one-fourth  by 
weight  of  some  high-class  by-product 
well  up  in  percentage  of  protein.  For 
our  sheep  we  used  one  bushel  shelled 
corn,  one  of  oats  and  one-half  bushel  of 
broom-corn  seed  fed  whole  or  unground. 

While  we  knew  of  nothing  about  the 
analyses  of  broom  corn  at  that  time,  we 
found  that  we  got  value  out  of  the 
broom-corn  seed  raised  on  the  farm.  For 
hens  they  consumed  the  seed  about  the 
same  as  they  did  oats,  but  would  not 
take  it  as  long  as  there  was  corn  or 
wheat  by  them.  I  think  what  they  did 
consume  was  beneficial  to  them.  I  am 
presuming  that  its  feeding  value  would 
fall  some  below  that  of  Kaffir  corn  or 
sorghum.  When  broom  corn  is  being 
raised  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  the 


seed  to  waste,  and  it  should  be  turned 
to  some  feeding  purpose  and  some  cash 
value  got  out  of  it.  geo.  e.  scott. 
Jefferson  Co.,  O. 

ALFALFA  WITHOUT  “INOCULATION.” 

In  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  with 
Winters  as  severe  as  those  of  the  New 
England  States,  everybody  grew  at  my 
time  and  grows  to-day  most  successfully 
Alfalfa  (Lucerne,  as  called  there),  and  no 
one  ever  heard  anything  about  inocula¬ 
tion,  though  I  think  their  ignorance  as  to 
nitro-culture  is  the  cause  of  their  great 
success  with  Lucerne  as  well  as  with 
Esparsctte,  another  great  fodder  plant, 
which  we  cannot  raise  successfully  here. 
The  soil  in  the  part  above  referred  to  was 
calcareous,  very  stony,  but  these  stones 
would  freeze  during  Winter,  fall  to  dust 
during  the  first  few  warm  Spring  days, 
and  without  any  question  provided  the  most 
necessary  plant  food  for  the  Alfalfa.  I  well 
remember  an  evening  in  the  Fall  of  1864, 
when  my  father  told  the  driver  of  a  team 
who  brought  the  third  load  of  potatoes  from 
a  piece  of  land  about  the  size  of  an  acre, 
that  he  had  potatoes  on  the  same  land  for 
16  consecutive  years  without  ever  putting 
one  ounce  of  manure  or  any  other  fertilizer 
there,  and  the  smallest  harvest  had  been 
218  bushels.  On  that  occasion  he  showed 
me  a  piece  of  stone  (marl)  and  marking  it 
with  a  chisel,  laid  it  in  a  place  where  it 
was  sure  of  not  being  disturbed.  The  second 
Sunday  of  the  following  March — a  beautiful 
warm  Spring  day — he  took  me  with  him, 
and  coming  to  the  field  in  question  asked 
me  to  get  the  marked  stone ;  I  easily  found 
the  place  and  found  the  stone  as,  a  small 
heap  of  powder,  the  chisel-mark  showing 
distinctly.  He  showed  me  many  other 
stones  throughout  the  field  in  the  same  state 
of  decomposition,  always  in  fine  powder, 
though  many  had  a  solid  pit,  the  frost  evi¬ 
dently  not  having  penetrated  deep  enough. 
This,  he  said,  is  our  most  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer,  supplied  and  donated  to  us  by  the 
Creator.  We  never  had  any  beetles,  nor 
diseased  tubers.  c.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Simplest,  Strongest 
And  Most  Convincing  of 

Cream  Separator 
Arguments 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
a  sensible  man  living’  who  would 
put  his  own  money  into  the 
purchase  of  any  other  than  a 
HE  LAVAL  cream  separator,  for 
his  own  use,  if  he  would  but  first 
avail  of  the  opportunity  open  to 
everyone  to  SEE  and  TRY  an 
improved  DE  LAVAL  machine 
before  buying  any  other. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say 
more  than  this.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  put  the  simple 
truth  in  plainer  words.  It 
would  hardly  seem  possible 
to  say  it  more  convincingly. 

The  TRIAL  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  is  free  to  every  respon¬ 
sible  man  thinking  of  buying  a 
cream  separator.  We  have  agents 
in  every  locality  for  this  purpose. 
If  you  don’t  know  the  agent  in 
your  neighborhood  send  to  us  for 
his  name  and  address  and  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  give  your  inquiry 
prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


168-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  I.  MADISON  6T. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 

MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1010  WESTERN  AVS. 
SEATTLE 


Why  Made-to-Order 
Paint  is  Desirable* 

HAT  are  the  advantages  which  the 
property-owner  gains  by  using  pure 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint  mixed 
especially  for  his  own  work  at  the 
time  of  painting? 

•I  First,  he  is  sure  that  his  paint  is 
made  of  good  materials.  Paint  to  wear 
should  be  made  of  pure  white  lead  and 
pure  linseed  oil.  Many  paints  have  been  found  by  various 
State  chemists  to  contain  water  and  fish  oil  or  kerosene 
instead  of  linseed  oil,  and  chalk,  barytes  and  other  substitutes 
instead  of  white  lead.  The  property-owner  can  protect  him¬ 
self  against  these  impositions  if  his  paint  is  made  to  order. 

Second,  by  making  it  to  order  the  property-owner  can 
he  sure  his  paint  fits  the  work  it  is  expected  to  perform. 
Every  painter  knows  he  must  mix  his  paint  differently 
for  wood  which  is  porous  and  wood  which  is  dense;  wood 
which  is  dry  and  wood  which  is  sappy.  What  chance 
has  a  paint  made  for  one  condition  to  wear  on  a  surface 
of  entirely  different  nature? 

*1  See  that  your  painting  is  done  with  pure  white  lead  bear¬ 
ing  the  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  trade-mark,  mixed  especially 
for  your  work  with  pure  linseed  oil.  The  “Dutch  Boy” 
guaranty  costs  nothing,  yet  is  real  paint  insurance. 

Send  for  our  “Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  8’  for 
valuable  pointers  on  paint,  including  latest  decorative  ideas. 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  (“Dutch  Boy  Painter”  trade  mark)  is  now  packed  in  steel 
kegs,  dark  gun-metal  finish,  instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore.  Ask  your  dealer. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cilies: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Chicago  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


FRANK  MILLER’S 


SAVE 

YOUR 


HARNESS 

BY  THE  USE  OF 

HARNESS  SOAP 
HARNESS  OIL 
HARNESS  DRESSING 


Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority 
will  recommend  the  old  reliable  F rank  Miller  s. 

“BLACK  BEAUTY”  FREE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfully  in¬ 
teresting  book,  the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  of  the 
horse.  Probably  no  book  has  ever  received  such  uni¬ 
versal  and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the  secular 
and  religious  press.  .  _ 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper,  and  en¬ 
close  6  cents  in  postage,  to  cover  mailing  expense, 
and  we’ll  promptly  mail  you  a  copy  of  ‘‘BLACK 
BEAUTY,”  200  pages,  colored  covers,free  of  charge. 
Don’t  delay.  Supply  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1836 

349-351  West  26th  St.,  New  York  City 


TRANK  MILLEB'S 
HARNESS  DRESSING 

H  tmm.  fctn  "T  ■**. 

hex  ttfcvj  IwnH  U 


DIRECTIONI 


■BREEZE?  Handsome  Models  $275 

I  i,  ,  xr  ..  -  Travel  the  worst  roads  .  , 

H  lYlOtor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 

BL  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  “I" 

B f  The  Breeze  is  strong,  simple,  speedy 

and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  built  for 
Y  fMliHnBB  country  roads — mud,  deep  sand  or 

high  hills.  13-18  H.-P.  engines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeep, least  tire 
k  trouble.  Haudsomely  finished. 

THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Rfl  Aproc- ®ev®n'room  house:  barn  32x40:  fruit. 
jJU  Mill  Go  Main  road;  location  good.  $1,500: 
$60(1  cash;  balance  yearly.  HALL'S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 
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00D  FARMS— All  sizes,  reasonable  prices:  nearly 
all  parts  of  New  York  State.  Catalog  free. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA— THE  LANDS  OF  FORTUNE, 

The  famous  Piedmont  Section.  Finest  fruit  lands 
in  America.  Common  sense  farming  producing 
record  yields.  Big  money  in  truck,  dairy  and 
poultry  farming.  Great  stock-raising  country. 
Plenty  sunshine,  even  rainfall.  No  blizzards  nor 
hot  summers.  Rome  land  as  low  as  $10  and  $15  per 
acre.  Good  schools:  sociable  society.  Write  for 
Free  Booklet  0.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Governor  Deneen.of  Illinois,  Says  About  It; 

Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  owns  a  section  1 
land  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  He 
has  said  in  an  interview: 

*4A s  an  American  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  remarkable  progress  of 
Western  Canada.  Our  people  are 
flocking  across  the  boundary  in 
thousands,  and  I  have  not  yet  met 
one  who  admitted  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  They  are  all  doing  well. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  in 
the  Middle  or  Western  States  that 
has  not  a  representative  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.'9 

125  MillionBushelsof  Wheat  in1909 

Western  Canada  field  crops  for  1909  will 
easily  brinsr  $170,000,000.00  in  cash. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres, 
and  pre-emption  of  160  acres  at 
$3.00  an  acre.  Hallway  and  Land  Com¬ 
panies  have  land  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  on  t  of  the  proceeds  of  one  crop. 
Splendid  cliinat e,  good  schools, 
excellent  railway  accommodation, 
low  freight  rates,  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtainable. 

For  pamphlet  “Last  Best  West,”  particulars 
as  to  suitable  location  and  low  settlers’  rate, 
apply  to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  the  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (5) 

J.  0.  Duncan.  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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“INSPECTION”  OF  MILK  DAIRIES. 

On  page  337  a  correspondent  figured 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  demands  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  In  this 
case  the  stable  was  already  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  recently  printecl  an  article  by  W. 
M.  Van  Auken.  He  quotes  a  letter  al¬ 
most  identical  with  the  one  printed  last 
week  which  was  sent  to  a  dairyman  at 
Holland  Patent.  It  is  figured  that  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  “recommenda¬ 
tions”  contained  in  this  letter  would  be 
$1,605!  Mr.  Van  Auken  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments : 

It  should  be  explained  that  there  is  a 
eondensery  and  a  milk  station  at  Holland 
Patent,  the  former  manufacturing  condensed 
milk  and  the  latter  being  a  station  erected 
and  carried  on  by  an  association  of  farmers 
who  sell  their  milk  in  New  York  City.  The 
farmer  to  whom  this  letter  of  assessment 
is  addressed  is  a  member  of  the  association 
which  owns  the  milk  station.  Now  for  some 
figures  which  are  obtained  from  the  official 
records  of  the  milk  station  and  from  one 
of  the  most  methodical,  practical,  scientific, 
successful  and  prosperous  farmers  in  the 
United  States  who  is  also  a  member  of  this 
same  association  which  owns  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion.  Last  year  the  members  of  this  milk 
station  association  received  at  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  tracks  of  the  U.  &  13.  R.  RR. 
Co.  an  average  price  for  the  entire  season  of 
$.0313  per  quart  for  their  milk,  three  and 
thirteen  hundredths  cents  per  quart. 

The  farmer  who  keeps  books  to  whom 
I  have  alluded  informs  me  that  the  milk 
which  he  produced  cost  him  .$.0306  per 
quart — that  is,  three  cents  and  six  one 
hundredths  of  a  cent  per  quart. 

To  summarize  it : 

He  received,  per  quart  . 0313 

It  cost  him,  per  quart . 0306 

Ilis  profit,  per  quart,  was . 0007 

In  other  words,  his  profit  was  exactly 
seven  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  quart ! 
It  would  take  more  than  a  million  quarts 
of  milk,  at  that  profit,  to  equal  the  salary 
of  the  head-push  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York.  As  it  is, 
lie  has  a  dairy  of  about  50  fine  cows,  works 
hard  himself,  makes  a  business  of  farming, 
keeps  a  double  entry  set  of  books,  and  once 
in  a  great  while  gets  down  to  the  Claren¬ 
don  Hotel,  about  a  mile  away,  to  spend 
what  remains  of  an  evening  after  9  o’clock 
when  his  day’s  work  is  finished,  his  chores 
done  and  his  books  for  the  day  are  written 
up.  It  should  be  added  that  he  is  the  only 
farmer,  so  his  neighbors  say,  who  produces 
milk  at  the  low  cost  he  does.  So  that  oven 
the  seven-hundredths  of  a  cent  lie  makes  is 
not  made  by  the.  others. 

Now,  as  to  the  farmer  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed.  He  has  a  dairy  of, 35 
cows — average  cows — which  produce  about 
80,000  quarts  of  milk  per  year.  Assuming 
that  he  produces  his  milk  as  cheaply  as 
the  bookkeeping  farmer  and  that  his  profit 
is  the  same,  his  dairy  of  35  cows  will  figure 
out  as  follows :  About  80,000  quarts  of 
milk  sold  at  a  profit  of  seven  onc-hundredtlis 
of  one  cent  per  quart,  $560.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction  of  concrete 
floors,  new  buildings,  etc.,  required  by  this 
letter  is  $1,605.  With  a  profit  of  seven 
one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  quart  it  will 
take  229,286  quarts  of  milk  to  meet  this 
requirement.  With  his  35-cow  dairy  at 
this  profit  it  will  take  this  farmer  about 
three  years  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  new 
construction  required  by  this  letter. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  required. 
“Sweeping  the  ceilings,”  chasing  “cob 
webs,”  polishing  the  “window  panes,”  the 
“installation”  and  the  maintenance  of  “mus¬ 
lin  curtain”  (so  that  the  cows’  modesty 
may  receive  no  shocks),  the  ‘whitewash¬ 
ing,”  the  continual  “sweeping  of  walls  and 
ledges,”  the  maintenance  of  a  cow  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  “sick,”  the  harvesting  of  ice, 
putting  the  “fore-milk”  in  the  discard,  etc., 
place  a  burden  of  labor  upon  the  farmer 
which  cannot  be  less  than  $150  per  year. 
There  goes  about  2,300  quarts  of  milk  per 
year  more.  Yes,  the  farmer  is  getting  round 
shouldered,  but  not  from  prosperity.  The 
greater  part  comes  from  carrying  the  mail 
he  is  getting  from  “dairy  inspectors,”  “hog 
inspectors,”  “dog  catchers,”  etc.,  etc.  These 
facts  show  too  plainly  that  the  farmer  is 
not  getting  an  adequate  or  a  living  profit 
from  his  milk. 

It  may  be  true  that  he  is  getting  more 
than  he  once  got  or  more  than  he  ever 
before  got,  but  still  he  is  not  getting  enough. 
If  time  permitted,  it  could  be  easily  ex¬ 
plained  why  he  is  not  getting  as  much 
profit  with  higher  prices  than  he  did  when 
he  received  lower  prices.  Briefly  stated, 
it  is  mainly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  his  hired  help  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent ; 
of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  feed  of,  in 
some  instances,  over  100  per  cent,  etc.,  etc. 

What  is  the  dairyman’s  remedy?  If  he 
does  not  comply  with  these  demands  of  the 
City  of  New  York  his  milk  will  not  be 
permitted  to  be  sold  in  New  lTork.  If  he 


does  comply  then  his  cost  of  production  is 
increased  and  his  dairy  will  show  an  actual 
loss.  To  my  mind,  his  only  remedy  is  to 
form  an  association  of  farmers,  gathering 
into  it  all  farmers  within  a  radius  of  250 
miles  of  New  York  City,  select  and  employ 
a  central  head  with  full  authority  to  act 
for  all.  Then  let  that  central  head,  speak¬ 
ing  for  all  the  members  of  the  association, 
say  to  the  people  of  New  York  :  “We  will 
comply  with  your  sanitary  regulations  and 
you  comply  with  our  price  regulations;  our 
pi-ice  is  six  cents  per  quart  f.  o.  b.  Hol¬ 
land  Tatent  or  wherever  the  station  may 
be ;  our  regulations  will  stand  as  long  as 
yours  do ;  if  you  increase  your  demands  we 
will  increase  ours.” 

If  such  an  association  were  formed  and 
gave  out  this  message,  New  York  City 
would  have  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
within  48  hours  or  be  wltnout  a  gallon  of 
milk.  Secondly,  every  time  a  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  a  notice  from’  any  of  these  various 
inspectors,  he  should  see  that  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  and  that  the  widest  publicity  is 
given  to  it,  so  that  those  who  buy  his  milk 
may  have  some  knowledge  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  form  some  kind  of  an  opinion 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
charged  by  the  farmers. 

Those  who  want  good,  rich,  clean,  pure 
milk  are,  for  the  most  part,  willing  to  pay 
the  farmer  for  his  cost  in  producing  it, 
and  a  reasonable  living  profit  without  com¬ 
plaint.  To  meet  the  situation  for  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  eliminate  some  middlemen,  but 
the  middleman  is  generally  an  ingenious 
fellow  and  he  will  survive  his  elimination. 


Crimson  Clover  in  Nebraska. 

A.  D.  F.,  Benson,  Neb. — About  a  year  ago 
1  wrote  to  you  for  information  in  regard 
to  Crimson  clover  for  this  locality.  You 
replied  by  saying  you  did  not  believe  it 
would  winter  over ;  that  you  were  giving 
long-range  advice  that  might  not  hold  good. 
On  the  advice  of  a  seedsman,  I  planted  a 
bushel,  as  he  said  it  would  winter  over. 
The  last  Winter,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
was  an  ideal  one  for  clover,  as  we  had  the 
ground  covered  with  snow  from  December 
1  almost  to  March  1,  and  the  clover  in 
January  was  in  good  condition,  but  on 
March  1  was  as  dead  as  it  will  ever  be. 
If  there  was  a  live  plant  I  failed  to  find 
one.  However,  this  was  only  an  experi¬ 
ment.  and  the  Fall  growth  more  than  pays 
for  the  seed  and  trouble.  Y'our  long-range 
advice  was  good,  though  I  believe  the 
seedsman  was  honest  in  his  advice.  This 
may  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  in  this  section. 

Ans. — For  sections  north  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  we  advise  Crimson  clover  only  as  an 
experiment.  We  frequently  lose  most  of 
the  crop  on  our  own  farm.  We  know 
that  most  farmers  who  try  this  clover 

are  disappointed  if  they  do  not  get  a 
large  growth  in  May,  to  cut  or  turn  un¬ 
der,  while  in  most  places  where  it  is 
tried  for  the  first  time  the  chances  are 
against  it. 


FREETR1AL  TO  YOU 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

fcSoon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
i  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 

I  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

„  ,  -  ‘’t.,  Eacii 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cookinc 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,'  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  I3?~Sen<i 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circulur  J, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  UL 


PUNT  AND  FERTILIZE 

AT  ONE  TRIP 


Corn, 

Beans, 

Peas,  etc., 
deposited  in 
hills  or  drills 
and  ferti 
lized  at 
one  pas¬ 
sage. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer 


Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing,  6  to  45  inches.  Handles  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  In  any  condition,  50  to  450  lbs.  per  acre. 
We  make  a  special  gear  which  sows  600  lbs.  per 
acre.  Plants  all  seeds  accurately.  Light  draft, 
easily  handled,  quick  and  positive  adjustments. 
We  also  make  the 

Eclipse  Two-Horse  Two-Row  Planter 

Write  us. 

BeBcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chioopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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UNCLE  SAM 
SAYS: 


“I  am  glad  to  recommend  to  the  American  (( 

| h  Farmer — the  man  on  whom  1  depend  most  for  the 
success  of  my  country — the  best  cream  separator 
ever  made.  It  is  the 

.  1910  Interlocking 

UC  CREAM 
,VJ*  SEPARATOR 

UNCLE  SAM  FURTHER  SAYS : 

•’I’ll  tell  you  why  I  recommend  the  United  States.  Because:  I 
Its  makers  tell  the  truth.  When  they  say  they  won  the 
GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  Seattle  Exposition,  IT’S  SO. 

They  can  prove  it. 

••  Its  record  is  one  long  series  of  honorable  dealings. 

It  never  tries  to  fake  its  way. 

It  skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer,  gives  more 
satisfaction  than  any  other.” 

f  - _ »v 
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I GRAND 


UNITED 
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We  Make. 

Not  150 


ON 

cream  ,, 
EFaRATORSl,! 

SEATTL6 

1509 


JFRMONT  FARM  MACHINE  Co,  BELLOWS  FALLS.Vl. 


in  and  OUt 


The  hardest  part  of  stable  work  Is  the  carrying  in  of  feed  and  the  throwing 
Out  of  litter.  You  can  make  this  boy’s  work  by  installing 

LOUDEN  FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  FEED  CARRIERS  run  on  solid  steel  track  and  raise  and  lower  by 
1  our  special  worm  gear.  A  pull  of  one  pound  lifts  40  pounds. 

I  LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIERS  are  made  with  the  same  truck  and  raising 
device  as  the  Feed  Carriers  The  box  is  made  of  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  sheet  steel  reinforced  at  top  and  cads  with  angle 
iron.  We  also  furnish  a  carrier  for  wire  track.  See  Louden 
Carriers,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers,  Stalls,  Stanchions 
and  other  barn  equipment  at  your  dealers,  and  write 
us  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,. 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


e U0UDEN. 


to 

the 


Death 
!  Worms 


Stomach 

Guaranteed 


We  will  Bend  you  100  lbs.  of  DU. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  coats  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  ub  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good 
points,  or  there  would  be  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the 
market.  Some  engines  have  more  good 
points  than  others,  that’s  why  some  en¬ 
gines  are  better  than  others. 

WATERLOO  BOY  engPnesE 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any 
gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive, 
patented  features  that  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels 
of  simplicity  and  wonderfully  economical 
engines  to  operate.  That’s  why  wesay  the 
Watorloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine  for  farm 
use.  You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less 
money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines 
containing  half  of  the  good  points  we  build 
into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a 
Waterloo  Boy  to  any  responsible  farmer 
and  let  him  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his 
farm,  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to  do. 
We  wili  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  re* 
turn  his  money  if  after  a  month’s  use  he 
cannot  pick  out  the  good  points  for  him¬ 
self— if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and 
only  engine  that  will  give  him  complete 
Better  write  us  today 
“for  our  catalog  and  free  trial  offer 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 
CAPACITY^  WW.  Third  Are.,  Watedoo,  Iowa. 
ISOWOSWfT 


TRIAL 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 


.00  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ftj  of  strictly  high 


$1 1  w  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur* 
■  mn  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

“  Most  literal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 

roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 


You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affetft  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

KHIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston, 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


1910. 
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COTTON-SEED  MEAL  AND  GLUTEN. 

The  editor  asks  for  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  cotton-seed  meal  and  gluten  to  dairy 
cows,  stating  that  there  seems  to  be  quite 
a  division  of  opinion  about  the  values  of 
these  two  feeds,  some  liking  them,  others 
claiming  them  injurious.  Neither  of 
these  is  safe  as  a  feed  when  fed  alone 
without  being  mixed  with  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  some  bulky  feed,  and  no  dairy¬ 
man  should  think  of  using  either  of  them 
alone  unless  he  wants  trouble  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  his  careless  methods. 
Cotton-seed  meal  contains  42  per  cent 
protein  and  13  per  cent  ether  extract 
(fat),  and  is  a  powerful  diuretic  if  fed  too 
plentifully  to  animals  unused  to  its  con¬ 
centration,  and  must  have  it  given  to 
them  in  a  small  way  to  begin  with,  never 
more  than  one  pound  per  day  for  a  ma¬ 
tured  cow,  and  then  increased  gradually, 
and  I  would  not  risk  much  over  2l/2 
pounds  daily.  When  cows  are  fed  silage 
and  the  cotton-seed  meal,  it  is  far  best 
to  incorporate  the  meal  with  the  bulky 
silage,  which  will  remove  nearly  all  the 
danger  arising  from  the  very  rich  meal. 
Bran  of  course  when  used  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity,  and  the  coarse  flaky  kind, 
is  excellent,  but  is  too  high  for  its  pro¬ 
tein  as  compared  with  cost  of  protein 
in  the  cotton-seed  meal. 

Gluten  (feed)  is  the  residuum  from 
the  manufacture  of  glucose  and  starch 
from  corn ;  made  up  largely  from  the 
germ  oil  and  bran,  containing  26  per 
cent  of  protein,  21/  per  cent  fat.  As  it 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  fiber  over 
cotton-seed  meal  it  is  less  dangerous,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  lower  per  cent  of  protein, 
but  we  always  found  it  best  to  associate 
it  with  some  other  coarser  by-product, 
either  bran  or  distillers’  grains  in  the 
absence  of  silage.  While  cotton-seed 
meal  is  the  cheapest  source  for  protein, 
it  may  not  at  all  times  prove  the  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end.  Our  plan  is  and  always 
has  been  to  modify  our  feeds  into  a  prac¬ 
tical  bulky  balanced  ration,  choosing  as 
near  as  possible  the  cheaper  source  for 
the  protein.  In  the  absence  of  silage  a 
combination  feed  is  made  up  of  distillers’ 
grains,  gluten  and  malt  sprouts,  treated 
to  a  course  of  oat  hulls  and  cotton-seed 
or  oil-cake  meal  in  such  quantities  as 
will  bring  the  protein  content  up  to 
26  or  28  per  cent.  Cotton-seed  meal 
forces  large  amounts  of  oil  into  butter 
that  makes  it  greasy,  while  gluten  fed 
alone  in  full  quantity  makes  it  slushy, 
but  the  latter  is  a  fine  feed  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  a  milk  flow,  and  cotton-seed 
meal  can  be  made  a  useful  and  potential 
component  in  a  dairy  ration  where  good 
judgment  is  used.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 


Hog  Pasture  For  Wisconsin. 

E.  G.  T.,  Oakfield,  Wis. — For  the  latitude 
of  Wisconsin,  would  you  give  a  formula 
for  a  hog  pasture  mixture  that  would  afford 
forage  for  hogs  early  in  the  season  until 
late  and  the  required  amounts  of  each  in¬ 
gredient,  something  that  will  grow  as  fast 
as  fed  down.  We  have  here  in  Wisconsin 
a  moderately  firm  clay  subsoil  with  some 
loam  on  top. 

Ans. — I  do  not  think  E.  G.  T.  can  get 
from  one  single  kiiftl  of  pasture  what  he 
wishes.  Probably  the  best  single  effort 
will  be  thoroughly  to  prepare  the  ground 
this  Spring  and  as  early  as  possible  sow 
a  mixture  of  barley  and  oats  a  little  thin¬ 
ner  than  for  grain,  and  with  these  a 
heavy  seeding  of  mixed  clovers — Mam¬ 
moth,  Medium  and  Alsike.  Then  turn 
hogs  in  just  as  soon  as  the  grain  plants 
are  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  begin 
to  stool.  Do  not  worry  about  the  hogs 
tramping  out  the  clovers.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  best  ways  to  get  a  clover 
field.  If  one  wants  to  turn  it  into  some¬ 
thing  more  permanent,  sow  a  little  grass 


seed.  In  addition  there  should  be  a  rape 
patch.  Drill  in  rape  any  time  from  early 
Spring  until  the  middle  of  July,  sowing 
about  three  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  in 
drills  about  30  inches  apart,  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  same  as  potatoes.  When  a 
foot  high  turn  in  the  hogs.  It  is  best 
to  sow  rape  at  two  or  three  different 
times,  so  as  to  have  it  coming  on.  Such 
a  procedure  will  furnish  a  good  pasture 
for  the  hogs  from  June  or  July  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  Rape  will  be  fit  to  pasture  about 
eight  weeks  after  seeding,  w.  A.  henry. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  College. 

A  Concrete  Drain. 

A.  J.  B.,  Waverly,  Fa.— Would  it  be 
profitable  to  make  a  concrete  drain? 
Would  a  concrete  drain  be  as  efficient  as 
tile  if  made  in  the  same  form  as  common 
drain  tile?  I  have  plenty  of  nice,  clean 
sand  and  plenty  of  clean,  fine  gravel. 

Ans. — You  would  need  a  machine  for 
making  the  tile.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
cost  of  drain  tile,  including  transporta¬ 
tion,  against  the  cost  of  the  machine,  the 
cement  and  the  labor.  We  doubt  the 
profit  in  making  a  small  lot  of  tile.  With 
large  areas  to  be  drained  it  might  pay. 
The  Arizona  Station  at  Tucson  has  is¬ 
sued  a  good  bulletin  on  this  subject. 

Water-glass  Eggs  For  Sale. 

I.  L.  II.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. — Will  you  give 
me  your  advice  on  water  glass  eggs?  Do 
people  violate  the  pure  food  law  in  putting 
down  eggs  with  water  glass  solution  and 
selling  such  eggs  when  eggs  are  high? 

Ans. — Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opinion : 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  stating  that  a 
number  of  your  readers  who  are  putting 
fresh  eggs  down  in  a  water-glass  solu¬ 
tion  when  they  are  plentiful  and  cheap, 
and  using  them  during  the  Winter,  desire 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  permissible 
for  them  to  place  such  eggs  upon  the 
market,  in  my  opinion  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  selling  such  eggs  for  exactly 
what  they  are.” 

Butterine,  Oleo  and  Renovated  Butter. 

What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  way 
the  butterine,  oleomargarine  and  renovated 
butter  are  made?  Are  they  all  alike  only  in 
name?  A  grocery  man  said  they  were  all 
the  same ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  it. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  k. 

Oleomargarine  and  butterine  are  mix¬ 
tures  of  various  fats,  such  as  lard,  beef 
fat,  cotton-seed  oil  and  a  small  quantity 
of  butter.  These  fats  are  mixed  or 
blended  by  various  processes.  “Renova¬ 
ted  butter”  is  usually  butter  that  has 
gone  bad  or  rancid  melted  and  treated 
to  drive  off  the  bad  smells,  and  then 
cooled  and  handled  so  as  to  look  as 
much  as  possible  like  fresh  butter.  There 
is  not  supposed  to  be  anything  in  “reno¬ 
vated”  butter  except  butter  fat.  It  is 
usually  made  from  stuff  that  could  not 
be  sold  without  being  treated. 

A  Substitute  For  Hay. 

D.  S.  M.,  Winchester,  Ya. — I  would  like 
to  have  some  information  about  what  to 
raise  to  take  the  place  of  hay  this  year. 
My  land  is  all  in  orchard  (eight  years  old). 
I  have  tried  to  grass,  part  in  clover,  but 
so  far  it  is  a  failure.  What  can  I  put  on 
the  corn  stubble  to  utilize  for  hay?  I  have 
about  30  acres  to  cultivate  and  use  about 
10  tons  of  hay  in  a  year.  I  would  like 
to  try  some  kind  of  peas  to  plow  under  to 
make  the  soil  more  productive.  What  va¬ 
riety  would  do  the  best  in  this  locality? 

Ans. — The  best  thing  you  can  sow 
for  hay  will  be  cow  peas.  Prepare  the 
land  well  and  drill  the  peas  in  about  the 
last  of  May  with  a  wheat  drill,  sowing- 
one  bushel  per  acre.  Cut  these  for  hay 
as  the  pods  turn  yellow  and  cure  mainly 
in  the  shock  and  in  the  barn  as  you 
would  clover  hay,  except  that  they  can 
be  left  longer  in  the  cocks.  Then  disk 
the  stubble  and  sow  Crimson  clover  seed 
at  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre  in  August 
or  earlier  if  the  peas  are  off  in  time. 
Turn  tins  clover  under  when  in  full 
bloom  in  the  Spring.  Give  the  peas  a 
good  application  of  acid  phosphate  or 
of  steamed  bone.  w.  f.  massey. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


RELIANCE  LINE 


gTT  Sooner  or  later  you  are 
\|  I  going  to  have  a  Gasoline 
■■  Engine.  But  before  you 
decide  on  which  you  shall 
have,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  to  everyone  else  in  the 
house,  to  make  a  personal 
investigation  of 


Our  line  of  AIR 
COOLED  ENGINES 


If  a  3  H.  P.  engine  does  all  this, 
consider  what  a  5  or  10  H.  engine 
would  do.  We  make  all  sizes. 


Over  3000  SOLD  and  not  one  dissatis¬ 
fied  user  that  we  know  of. 

Brackett ,  Shaw  (2f  Lunt  Co., 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  what 
I  have  done  with  one  of  your  3  horse  Air  Cooled 
engines.  I  have  had  my  engine  2  1-2  years  and 
I  have  used  it  to  separate  milk  with  twice,  a  day 
tor  nearly  all  the  time  and  never  had  it  balk. 

I  have  used  it  to  saw  wood,  churn,  work 
butter,  run  the  grindstone,  corn  shelter  and 
washing  machine.  I  have  also  used  it  three  falls 
to  cut  ensilage  with. 

This  fall  f  used  it  on  a  16  in.  cutter  with  42 
feet  of  elevator  and  it  would  easily  cut  whole 
bundles  of  corn  just  as  they  came  from  the  Har¬ 
vester,  and  noiv  the  best  thing  about  it  is,  there 
is  no  water  to  bother  with,  also  it  will  work  at 
its  full  capacity  on  two  gallons  of  gasoline  for 
eight  hours,  and  that  is  better  than  any  other 
engine  around  here  can  do. 

Yours  truly, 

II.  H.  BRISTOL,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


Also  the  Celebrated 

RELIANCE  HOPPER 

WATER  COOLED  ENGINES 


using  a  very  little  water  and  cooling 
perfectly.  We  can  furnish  Water 
Cooled  engines  from  2-250  H.  P.  for 
all  purposes.  Do  not  fail  to  send 
postal  for  catalogue  P. 

AIR  COOLED 

Don’t  you  want  one  of  these 
engines  that  don’t  go  wrong. 
That  CAN’T  FREEZE  UP! 


ATT  We  also  sell  and  warrant  Drag’  Saws,  Circular 
'll  Saws  (6  kinds),  Saw  Mills,  Shingle  Mills, 
Band  Saws,  Planers,  etc. 

f]T  If  you  want  a  trade  in  Rebuilt 
ll  Gasoline  Engines  only  slightly 
used,  write  quickly  as  our  prices  for 
next  30  days  will  represent  real  bar¬ 
gains.  Have  7  Alamo  Engines,  5 
Olds,  3  Internationals  and  many  others. 


PRICES  and  TERMS  are  sure  to  please  YOU. 
Write  Us  Your  Wants.  Write  for  CATALOG  P. 

Strongly  Warranted  Air  Cooled  En¬ 
gines  (  over  8000  sold)  1  to  10  Horse. 
Water  Cooled  up  to  000  Horse. 

Brackett,  Shaw  6  Lunt  Company 

Somersworth,  N.  H.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  I, urge  Wafer  Tank 
The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warden,  Pa. 


The  Elbridge 
“GEM” 


8  II.  P. 


Saves  the  Wages  of 
a  Hired  Man 

Runs  your  feed  cutter, 
sprays  your  trees, 
pumps  your  water,  grinds  your  grain, 
saws  your  wood— the  most  reliable  and 
cheapest  power  for  farm  use. 

Simple,  efficient  and  durable.  Always 
ready  for  instant  use. 

If  you  want  the  best  Gasoline  Engine 
built,  investigate. 

Information  Booklet  Free. 


ever 


Elbridge  Engine  Co. 


205  Culver  Road, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Ago  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  V re  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  aud 
beep  hoes  desired  dis-  > 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IRON  AGE 

Book.  II’* 

FREE. 


Pivot  or  fixed 
Wheel,  wheels 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Boi  102-C,  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


This  Pump  Requires 
No  Attention 


The  ideal  system  of  supplying  running  water  for 
use  in  suburban  homes  or  on  farms,  is  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Write  for  catalog  AG  and  guaranteed  estimate. 

Niagara  Hydraullo  Englna  Co.,  DO  Nassau  SI.  ,N,  Y. 

Factory ;  Chester.  Pa. 


AHFNTS  200%  profit 

1  ^  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

'  Do  away  with  old  h  am  e  strap, 
liorse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  805  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Don’t  Wear 


a  Truss 


Brooks’  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific 
Invention,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery  that 
cures  rupture,  will  bo 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  automatic 
Air  Cushions,  liinds 
a  n  il  dra  w  s  t  It  e 
broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you  would 
ft  broken  limb.  No 
salves.  No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  *01. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Catalogue  and 
measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send  name  and 
address  to-day. 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  2775  Brooks  Building,  MARSHALL,  MICH 


Thi'HewWaV  AIR-COOLED  ENGINE  LOOk  for 

is  replacing  the  old  fashioned  water-cooled  just  as  surely 
as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  on  the  farm. 

Don*t  Buy  a  Water  Cooled  Engine 

and  have  to  fill  and  empty  a  big  water  tank  and  crank 
half  the  morning  trying  to  start  a  wet  engine. 

Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  a  **NEW  WAY 99 

he  don’t  have  this  trouble.  Wo  will  give  you  plenty  of 
names.  Use  judgment.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  TIIIC  DO  Alin 
Write  us  for  Catalogue  No.  5.  I  n  lb  DnflNu 


The  Only  Air  Cooled  Engine 
Guaranteed  For  All  Work. 


ft f New-Way  Hm*  Company 

Iamsiks,  Mkhicak.  U.S.A. 


140  SHERIDAN  ST. 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Makers  of  Quality  Feeds 
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A  FROST-PROOF  CELLAR. 

IF.  C.  R.,  Hartford,  Vt. — Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  frost-proof  my  farmhouse  cellar? 
The  main  house  is  of  brick,  26x32,  cellar 
nine  feet  in  the  clear  with  a  seven-foot  good 
pointed  wall,  and  two  feet  of  brick.  The 
house  has  two  wings  and  four  piazzas,  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  do  anything  outside.  A 
cellar  under  one  of  the  wings  is  reached 
through  the  main  cellar,  and  that  under 
cover  of  a  closed  shed.  At  present  the  cel¬ 
lar  has  but  one  window  on  the  east  side, 
three  lights,  0x12  inches.  House  has  a  wood 
furnace,  but  do  not  like  to  use  it  much, 
as  the  farm  is  a  fruit,  vegetable  and  root 
one.  Cellar  keeps  only  about  30°  warmer 
than  outdoors  in  coldest  weather.  Our  Win¬ 
ters  are  long  and  severe,  mercury  often  go¬ 
ing  from  15°  to  35°  below  zero.  Cellar  is 
ideal  for  keeping  fruit  and  produce,  but 
in  near  zero  weather  requires  labor  and 
expense  in  heating. 

Ans. — Brick  walls,  unless  the  brick 
themselves  are  vitrified  or  in  some  way 
treated  to  render  them  impervious  to  air, 
are  very  cold  on  account  of  the  great 
freedom  of  air  movement  through  them 
under  wind  pressure.  If  the  earth  is 
banked  against  the  two  feet  of  brick  on 
the  north  and  west  sides  to  the  height  of 
the  sills,  under  the  porches,  such  treat¬ 
ment  should  thoroughly  protect  the  cellar 
against  winds  from  those  two  quarters, 
and  this  would  leave  the  cold  resulting 
from  loo  rapid  change  of  air  to  penetrate 
from  east  and  south  sides  only,  unless 
it  be  that  the  pointing  under  the  sills  all 
around  is  defective  so  that  large  air 
interchange  may  take  place  in  this  way. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  the  rotting 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  letter  as  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  floor  is  under  the  porch 
or  within  the  cellar  proper.  If  it  is  with¬ 
in  the  cellar  proper  the  indications  would 
be  that  there  is  not  an  excessively  large 
porosity  in  the  wall,  though  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  for  the  reason 
that  the  soil  itself  about  the  walls  may 
be  unusually  damp,  and  keep  the  walls 
so  charged  with  moisture  as  so  maintain 
the  cellar  air  sufficiently  damp  in  the 
Summer  time  to  permit  decay,  even 
though  in  Winter  the  walls  may  be  dry. 
If  the  low  temperature  is  due  to  air 
blowing  through  the  brick  walls,  picking  ■ 
the  surface,  thoroughly  wetting  it  and 
then  plastering  it  with  a  thick  coat  of 
cement,  using  as  much  as  one  or  1 % 
of  cement  to  one  of  sand,  should  give  the 
necessary  protection.  The  matter  of 
pointing  under  the  sills  would  need  of 
course  to  receive  attention  if  there  is  any 
openness  there.  If  the  difficulty  is  not 
the  porosity  of  the  brick  the  remedy 
would  have  to  be  sought  in  insulating 
the  upper  four  feet  of  wall.  This  could 
be  done  by  nailing  2x4s  flatwise  against 
the  wall,  projecting  from  the  floor 

downward  about  four  feet  and  covering 
these  with  matched  flooring,  filling  the 
space  behind  the  flooring  with  some  non¬ 
conducting  material,  like  spent  tanbark 
or,  better,  dry  powdered  peat.  Mineral 
wool,  if  this  could  be  afforded,  would  be 
best  but  a  fibrous  peat  would  answer 
the  purpose  well.  f.  h.  king. 


[CO-OPERATIVE  FARMING. 

IF.,  Bellevue,  Pa— l  have  a  plan  which 
I  have  been  studying  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  which  I  have  thought  of  more 
seriously  the  past  year,  since  the  people 
have  begun  to  cry  about  pure  foods  and 
higher  cost  of  living.  I  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  houses 
here  in  Pittsburg,  and  find  that  most  of  the 
farm  products  come  through  several  hands 
before  getting  into  the  retail  stores.  I 
have  also  studied  expenses,  shipping  rates, 
etc.,  and  think  that  my  plan  would  pay  well 
after  getting  in  good  running  order.  My 
plan  is  the  forming  of  a  farming  company 
by  about  five  good,  honest  men,  not  afraid 
of  hard  work,  and  who  would  enjoy  farm 
life,  but  who  are,  like  myself,  not  able  to 
purchase  and  equip  a  farm  single  handed, 
who  could  invest  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
each.  I  have  in  mind  a  farm  of  500  acres, 
two  good  houses,  excellent  barns,  well 
equipped  with  silos,  water  and  heating  sys¬ 
tem  ;  could  erect  three  more  houses  at  little 
expense,  handy  to  two  cities,  excellent  ship¬ 
ping  facilities,  in  western  New  York,  that 
could  be  bought  right,  on  good  terms,  and 
help  given  to  make  the  plan  a  success.  It 
is  in  a  location  where  it  will  increase  in 
value  and  is  also  on  a  proposed  electric  trol¬ 
ley  line,  one-lialf  mile  to  railway  station. 
My  plan  was  to  keep  a  good  herd  of  dairy 
cows,  pasteurize  and  bottle  our  milk,  also 


raise  hogs,  potatoes,  poultry,  cabbage,  celery, 
etc.,  putting  up  cabbage  into  sourkraut  in 
five  and  10-gallon  kegs  and  marketing  our 
products  ourselves  (instead  of  selling 
through  a  commission  house)  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  far  as  possible ;  also  buying  our 
supplies  in  quantities  at  wholesale. 

Ans. — In  theory  this  plan  is  good,  but 
it  would  require  great  ability  and  rare 
judgment  to  put  it  in  successful  practice. 
If  you  get  an  opportunity  read  a  book 
entitled  “A  Lord  of  Lands,”  the  story 
of  a  group  of  workmen  who  went  West 
and  settled  on  a  large  tract  of  land.  You 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  find  five  suitable 
men  for  such  a  plan.  All  men  of  middle 
age  have  fixed  habits  and  opinions.  At 
least  three  out  of  every  five  would  feel 
that  he  should  be  “boss.”  In  every  suc¬ 
cessful  co-operative  organization  there 
must  be  some  strong,  dominating  mind 
to  plan  and  execute.  Again  there  is  not 
money  enough  in  the  proposed  plan  to 
give  proper  working  capital.  We  think 
our  friend  will  do  better  to  take  a  small¬ 
er  place  with  such  capital  as  he  can  raise 
and  work  out  his  problem  on  a  smaller 
scale. 


Dairy  Returns.— Our  herd  of  13  cows 
averaged  116  pounds  the  last  six  months  of 
1909,  including  strippers.  We  have  now 
nine  fresh  since  December  1  and  three  strip¬ 
pers ;  made  336  pouuds  in  December.  276  in 
January  and  343  in  February,  outside  of 
milk  and  butter  for  home  use. 

Indiana.  l.  s.  fitch. 

Heifer’s  First  Calf. — You  requested  the 
experience  of  those  who  had  raised  the  first 
calves  from  heifers.  I  have  raised  two,  the 
first  one,  a  Jersey,  gave  a  little  over  4,000 
pouuds  the  first  time  she  freshened,  average 
test  better  than  four  per  cent,  making  over 
160  pounds  butter  fat,  or  very  nearly  200 
pounds  butter,  which  is  rather  better  than 
the  average  cow  of  the  country  does;  but 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  hay  is 
worth  $20  a  ton,  as  she  did  not  do  better 
the  second  time,  we  made  beef  of  her.*  The 
second,  tin  Ayrshire- Jersey  crossbred,  gave 
5,500  pounds  of  milk  with  an  average  test 
of  about  4.5  per  cent,  equal  to  nearly  290 
pounds  butter.  She  is  now  just  finishing 
her  second  period  of  lactation,  with  about 
6,300  pounds  of  milk  and  probably  the  same 
test,  but  the  milk  has  not  been  tested  this 
time.  b.  s.  b. 

New  Hampshire. 


MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS' 


Send  for  this  new 
224-page  book  on  Silos  and 
Silage.  1908  edition — size  5Kx 
VA-in.— indexed  —  over  40  illus. 
Used  as  a  text  book  in  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Contents  by  chapters 
follow:  “Advantages  of  Silo,”  25  pages; 
"Silos:  Howto  Build,” 76 pp;  "Concrete 
or  Cement  Silos."  10 pp;  “Silage  Crops,” 
16  pp;  "How  to  Make  Silage,”  19  pp: 
‘•How  to  Feed  Silage,”  22  pp;  “Feeder’s  Guide,  ’  i 
etc.,  66  pp.  Avast  amount  of  knowledge 
boiled  down— nothing  so  complete  ever 
published— answers  every  silage  ques¬ 
tion.  Mailed  for  10c, coin  orstamps, 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  -» 

SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  ~ 

Salem,  Ohio 


SILOS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  because  of 
their  massive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Send  for  catalog.' 

_  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Coblesklil,  W.Y. 

Bigger  Stock  Profits 

Feed  Ensilage — save  expense — get  more 
beef,  muscle  and  milk.  But  get  the  right, 
silo.  Send  for  our  book  of  facts  and 
figures  to  prove  that 

Lansing  Silos 

are  best.  Used  and  endorsed  by  thousands 
of  farmers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Choice  of  6  woods.  All-steel  hoops  with 
draw-jugs.  Positively  air-tight.  Write 
postal  N  O W  for  book.  Address 
SEVERANCE  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Dept,  329,  Lansing,  Mich.  ' 
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Harvest  Time,  whether 

it’s  corn,  cotton,  or  any  other 
crop,  will  show  you  your  profit  from 
the  liberal  amount  of 

Potash 

you  put  in  your  commercial  fertilizer  this 
Spring,  or  drill,  or  broadcast  to  follow 
manuring. 

<(  No  crop  can  be  a  success  without  a  balanced  -' 
“feed  ration.”  See  that  there’s  enough 
Potash  in  the  fertilizer  you  feed  your  < 
crops — from  6  to  12  per  cent  according  to  the  / 
crop  and  soil. 

Potash  Pays  ^ 

Urge  your  fertilizer  dealer  to  carry  Potash  f 
Salts  in  stock.  He  will  have  no  trouble  in 
buying  them  if  he  will  write  to  us  about  it. 

OERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

Continental  Bldf., Baltimore, Md. 


Horse  Clipping  Machine 

Farm  horses  need  clipping:  occasionally.  Horse  ex¬ 
perts  say  and  prove  that.  They  work  better,  sleep 
better,  and  keep  in  better  condition  when  the  thick 
coat  of  hair  is  removed.  They  arelessliable  to  catch 
cold  after  a  hard  day’s  work  as  they  dryout  quicker. 

$7.50  is  for  the  Stewart  No.  1  complete,  ready  for 
use,  and  includes  six  feet  of  highest  grade  flexible 
shaft  and  the  famous  Stewart  One-nut  Tension  Knife. 

CLIP  YOUR  HORSES  WITH  A  STEWART 

If  you  want  a  low  priced  machine  we  can  sell  you 
one  for  $5.00.  This  is  the  best  machine  made  except 
the  Stewart  No.  1.  If 
you  want  the  BEST 
VALUE  you  NEED 
the  STEWART  No.  1 
R  ALL  BEARING 
Horse  Clipping  Mach¬ 
ine. 

Complete  for  $7.50 

We  have  made  the 
Stewart  so  that  any 
person  can  clip  horses 
by  guiding  the  knives 
overthe  horse  whilethe 
crank  is  turned.  We 
have  made  the  Stewart 
durable  enough  to  last 
aiifetime  by  enclosing 
wo rk  i ng  pa rts  away 
from  dirt  and  dust,  and 
cutting  the  gears  from 
the  solid  steel  bar  and 
making  them  file  hard. 
We  have  made  it  of  so 
few  parts  that  we  can 
sellit  for  $7.50,  the  low¬ 
est  price  ever  made  on 
a  truly  good  clipping 
machine. 

Order  from  your  dealer 
or  send  your  order  au4 
$2.00  to  us  and  receive 
machine  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance. 
Catalog  on 
request. 
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Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

143  LA  SALLE  AVE.,  *  CHICAGO 


YOUR  BOY 
NDOASMUCH 
WORKASAMAN 

c  ft  as-  a.  . 


fKRAUS  PIVOT-AXLE 
^ULKYXULTIVATOR 

He  simply  steers  it— the  machine  does  ALL  the 
work.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  foot  moves  the 
wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to  the  right  or 
loft  at  the  will  of  the  driver,  while  the  width  be¬ 
tween  pangs  and  depth  of  shovels  are  instantly 
and  easily  adjusted  while  machine  is  in  motion. 
Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and 
Crooked  Rows  as  Easily  Cul* 
tivated  as  Level  Ground. 

Simple  in  construction- 
nothing  to  get  out  of  or¬ 
der.  Madeentirelyof  steel 
and  malleable  iron -every 

Sart  interchangeable. 

uilt  for  wear  and  work. 

Light  draft.  High  or  low 
wheels  or  Pivot -gang. 

Also  Clipper  Hninmork  Seat. 

There  is  just  one  Kraus — if 
your  dealer  docs  not  have  it 
accept  no  othcr-.but  write  us. 

Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.  SlTTu^ 

DEPT.  13  AKRON.  OHIO  Lt\>* 

-  JJhUlf;  MhB* 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 


A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or 
THOROUGHPIN,  but 


ABSOP. 


TBINE 


will  clean  them  off  _ _ 

you  work  the  horse  same  time. 


IT.  i 

. . Does 

not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $2.00  per 
bottle  at  d’lers  ordeliv’d.Book4Dfree. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind. 
_ _  $1  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins, Var¬ 
icocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands.  Allays  pain  quickly. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEWTON’S  HEAVE 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 

Wonder  Plow  Trucks. 

. Write..... 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  atave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  ,ilo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est.l850) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


COUCH,  DISTEMPER  l|7P 
AND  INDIGESTION  vUKC 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 

”  a O  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound, 
stay  sound. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third 
can  is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 
$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid 

THE  NEWTON  BKMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


•II  ■*>00 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY. 8AVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th© 

International  Silo  Co.,  H  •  Main  8t„  Linearille.  PS* 


SILOS.  Rlfi  PUT 

Improved  Patent  Door  Front  Silo,  with  H 

sliding  i  nt.prnhn  no'Pfl.hl  a  rinnrR  nil  I 


Weedsport  Improved  Patent  Door  Front  Silo,  with 
removable,  sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  all 
practical  features  embodied  in  a  high  grade  silo. 
We  can  convince  a  buyer  through  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  that  our  silo  meets  expectations  of  those 
who  are  using  them.  Write  at  once  for  our 
factory-to-farmer  prices  on  size  silo  needed.  THE 
ABRAM  WALRATH  CO.,  Box  83,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 


.GREEN  (MOUNTAIN 

v-'  mm  mam  ■ 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 

and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders. 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


on  Quaker  City  Feed 

Grinding  Mills 


Send  your  name  for  our  Big  Book  and  then  own  the  World’s  Standard 
Grinder  of  40  years’  success,  on  our  big  cut  price  to  you,  this  season,  direct 
from  the  factory.  No  extra  charge  for  1910  improvements— Grinds  fastest— 

Takes  least  power— Can  be  easily  run  by  hand— Always  ready— Saves  price 
In  short  time — Grinds  soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  corn— shelled  corn— all  grains, 
separate  or  mixed— grinds  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal. 

1 1  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand- 
power  to  20-H.P.— to  Choose  From 

Fright  Send  No  Money 

You  be  the  judge  and  jury,  on  your  work,  using  the  Quaker  City  on  our  FREE  ' 
Trial,  That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit,  either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  Write  T oday  for  Book,  prices  and  guaranty.  One  of  our  mills 
will  just  meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  pocketbook.  Specify  Feed-Mill  Catalogue. 

A.  G.  STRAUB  ^  CO. 

3737  Filbert  Street. 


Sent  to  You  for 
Free  Trial 


Free  Feed-Mill  Book  © 


Philadelphia.  Pa 


« 
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MAKING  CONCRETE  FLOOR. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  floored  all 
of  my  stables  with  cement,  and  have 
fully  tested  the  durability  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  for  floors  in  stables.  In  the  10  years 
I  have  used  this  method  of  flooring  I 
have  seen  no  perceptible  wear,  and  I  am 
so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  would  not 
use  any  other  material  for  stable  or  hog 
house  floor.  I  would  not  use  any  grade 
of  cement  but  the  Portland,  for  I  know 
that  it  will  make  a  durable  floor,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  the  cheaper  grades  of 
cement  will.  The  cost  of  a  floor  laid 
with  Portland  cement  is  not  represented 
in  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
two  kinds  of  cement.  It  is  not  safe  to 
use  two  kinds  of  cement  on  a  job,  as 
they  do  not  unite  well,  and  the  upper 
layer  will  break  loose  from  the  lower, 
while  if  they  are  mixed  dry  the  cheap 
cement  sets  much  sooner  than  the  Port¬ 
land  and  will  spoil  the  job.  All  the 
floors  I  have  on  my  farm  are  laid  with 
eight  parts  of  creek  gravel  to  one  of  ce¬ 
ment  for  the  concrete  foundation,  and 
two  parts  of  coarse,  sharp  sand  to  one 
of  cement  for  the  topping.  The  best 
sand  is  obtained  by  screening  it  from 
the  gravel,  and  we  use  a  screen  with 
meshes  a  fourth-inch  square.  If  crushed 
stone  can  be  had  five  barrels  of  it,  four 
of  gravel  and  three  of  coarse  sand,  may 
be  used  to  one  barrel  of  cement.  A 
barrel  of  cement  will  complete  a  square 
in  the  cow  stable  where  we  use  three 
inches  of  topping,  but  it  will  take  about 
two  barrels  in  the  horse  stable,  as  we 
put  down  five  inches  of  concrete  and 
one  inch  of  topping.  To  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  floor  of  concrete  we  must  have  a 
solid  foundation,  for  if  the  soil  beneath 
the  cement  heaves  no  floor  can  be  ser¬ 
viceable,  and  the  time  and  labor  expend¬ 
ed  will  be  to  no  purpose.  w.  d.  s. 

Illinois. 


NATURAL  WAY  OF  RAISING  CHICKS. 

On  page  90  Mr.  Sherman  tells  how  he 
raises  chicks.  I  should  like  to  know  if  he 
would  let  his  early  hatched  chicks  out  on 
such  grass  as  we  have  now  in  the  New 
England  climate ;  the  ground  will  be  wet 
and  cold  till  May.  •  Does  he  put  his  nests 
and  pens  right  out  in  February,  and  is  it 
likely  it  would  work  here?  A.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

I  should  explain  that  I  do  not  attempt 
to  raise  very  early  chickens.  My  work 
is  primarily  to  produce  good  breeding 
stock,  and  I  find  it  easiest  to  do  this  in 
nature’s  own  season,  which  begins  with 
the  first  starting  of  the  grass  and  ends 
with  the  drought  of  midsummer  or  the 
excessive  dews  and  humidity  of  August. 
It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  use  the  set¬ 
ting  coops  which  I  described  while  the 
weather  is  still  quite  cold,  but  if  they  are 
entirely  exposed  they  should  be  made 
wind-tight  by  a  covering  of  tarred  paper 
and  faced  toward  the  south.  It  is  usually 
possible  to  put  them  where  they  will  be 
at  least  partially  protected  by  some 
building.  In  very  early  setting  I  should 
give  three  less  than  the  number  of  eggs 
the  hen  could  care  for  in  warm  weather. 
Twelve  is  enough  for  most  hens  in 
March.  If  the  little  chicks  were  out  be¬ 
fore  any  grass  had  started  I  would  use 
a  coop  large  enough  so  that  they  could 
be  confined  in  it  with  the  hen  on  bad 
days.  If  protected  from  wind  and  water 
I  should  expect  the  hen  to  provide  all 
needed  warmth.  On  all  bright  days,  or 
during  the  warmest  hours  of  the  day,  I 
would  let  the  chicks  have  all  possible 
liberty,  and  with  the  first  stirring  of  life 
in  the  sod  I  should  expect  them  to  begin 
deriving  direct  benefit  from  it.  I  am 
accustomed  to  hardy  chicks,  mine  are  all 
B.  P.  Rocks.  I  believe  that  my  general 
plan  is  as  practicable  for  New  England 
as  for  the  latitude  of  Washington,  but 
would  need  some  modification  for  real 
Winter  work.  Those  who  must  have 
chicks  very  much  out  of  the  natural 
season  must  study  the  needs  of  their  own 
situations  and  build  accordingly. 

W.  A.  SHERMAN. 


Warts  on  Cattle. — On  page  290  W.  E.  S. 
makes  inquiry  for  something  to  remove 
warts  on  cow.  I  had  an  imported  Holstein 
bull,  and  when  about  two  years  of  age  there 
came  quite  a  number  of  warts,  over  his 
shoulders,  and  one  over  each  eye.  I  con¬ 
sulted  a  druggist  for  remedies.  Among  them 
was  pure,  strong  cider  vinegar.  This  I  ap¬ 
plied  every  day  or  two  for  about  three 
weeks,  when  every  wart  disappeared,  and 
not  one  ever  returned.  c.  i..  c.  n. 


SHEEP  SHED  FOR  WASHINGTON. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  a  sheep  shed  to 
build-  to  shelter  500  sheep,  where  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  and  storms  come  from  southwest, 
where  storms  come  in  Winter  months,  and 
are  more  frequently  rain  than  snow? 

Pullman,  Wash.  f.  m.  s. 

You  should  allow  at  least  seven  square 
feet  floor  space  for  each  sheep.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  inquirer  would  stack  his 
hay,  as  most  of  the  people  in  his  State 
do  so;  consequently  he  would  need  only 
a  cheap  shed.  I  would  make  this  shed 
on  the  joist  frame  principle,  that  is,  two- 
inch  plank  nailed  together  for  timbers 
instead  of  any  solid  posts  or  beams,  and 
the  construction  can  be  decidedly  inex¬ 
pensive.  I  prefer  a  width  of  only  about 
32  feet,  as  this  gives  better  ventilation. 
This  would  make  his  shed  about  110  feet 
long.  Posts  can  be  set  on  cement  founda¬ 
tion,  which  should  be  raised  up  12  to  IS 
inches  above  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
manure’s  rotting  them,  and  probably  set 
10  or  12  feet  apart  each  way.  I  think 
that  I  would  make  it  in  the  form  of  an 
L,  about  50  feet  running  to  face  the  south 
and  the  rest  facing  the  east;  or,  if  it  is 
not  convenient  to  build  in  this  form,  I 
would  face  it  all  to  the  southeast.  On 
the  south  or  east  side  I  would  use  doors, 
only  about  3J4  or  four  feet  high,  and  un¬ 
less  he  has  very  hard  storms  and  many 
of  them,  would  hang  doors  only  on  the 
lower  half,  as  the  storms  should  not 
drive  in  very  much  on  the  upper  half, 
and  the  air  should  be  admitted  freely. 
If  the  storms  do  bother,  the  roof  can  be 
projected  out,  say  three  feet,  on  the 
south  and  east  side,  if  made  in  L  form 
which  would  make  such  shelter,  and 
should  prevent  nearly  all  of  the  storms 
from  driving  in.  chas.  b.  wing. 


“My  life,”  sighed  the  insurance  agent, 
“is  full  of  wormwood  and  gall.”  “Is  that 
so?”  asked  the  victim.  “Funny  I  over¬ 
looked  the  wormwood !” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

“Are  you  doing  anything  for  others?” 
asked  the  philanthropist.  “Sure,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Crosslots.  “I  make  a  garden 
every  year  for  the  benefit  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  chickens.” — Washington  Star. 

“This  is  a  pretty  tough  town,  isn’t  it?” 
“Tough?  Say,  we  got  up  a  scheme  to 
hold  an  ‘Old  Home  Week'  here,  and  had 
to  give  it  up.  No  former  resident  could 
come  back  without  being  arrested  the 
minute  they  struck  town.” — Life. 

iiSC  Your  Ground 
an  Even 
Depth 


Send  us  your 
name  and 
address  for  this 

Free  Bookie! 

In  Colors 

Tells  how  to  get 
even  discing  for  per- 
^  feet  seed  beds. 


The  Deere  Model  B 

Patented  Spring  Pressure 
Secures  Even  Penetration 

There  are  just  as  many  good  reasons 

for  even  depth  discing  as  for  even  depth 

plowing  and  our  Free  Booklet  shows 
how  and  why  the  Model  “B”  does  this 
work  best. 

Ask  us  to  mail  you  Free  Book  No.  B  33 
and  we  will  also  send  our  Latest  Corn 

Book  and  Farmers  Pocket  Ledger,  all  with¬ 
out  charge. 

It  pays  to  use  high-grade  tools. 

Keep  posted  on  up-to-date  methods. 
Other  exclusive  features  of  the  Model  “B” 
are  extra  high  arch  frame,  scrapers  with¬ 
out  rivets  or  set  screws,  hardwood,  oil- 
soaked  bearings,  all-steel  gang  frames. 


Double' 

Leaf 

Spring 

Seat 


Combined 

Tongue 

Truck 

Etc. 


N0N£  JUST  AS  GOOD 

Use  Concrete 

it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  until  you  are  ready  to 
build  a  dwelling-house  before 
you  can  make  a  practical  use  of 
concrete. 

Progressive  farmers  are  using  con¬ 
crete  for  building  cellars,  piggeries, 
chicken- houses,  drinking -troughs,  silos 
and  other  farm  structures. 

Concrete  never  wears  out;  can  never  burn; 
and  requires  no  attention. 


1  Makes  The  Best  Concrete" 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS 
for  use  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement  rock  It 
contains  no  furnace  slag.  There  is  only  quality  of  ATLAS  manufactured— 
the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

.  a  ^ook— “Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm”— is  in¬ 

tended  for  farmers  who  are  interested  in  concrete.  It  gives  directions  for  making  and  using 

Tt’Tlrte. ’  Wd te°fo r “ t  fod a y™ structures‘  11  contains  168  pages  and  150  illustrations. 

A.sk  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co.,  Dept.  22  30  Broad  Street.  New  York 

Daily  Productive  Capacity  over  50  B00  Barrels— the  largest  in  the  world 


Planet  Jr 


Planet  Jr  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  do  more  and  better  work,  and 
last  longer  than  any  other  farm  implements  made.  They  are  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Over  35  years’  actual  farming  and  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience  is  put  into  every  Planet  Jr  tool.  They  are  all  made  of 
^the  most  durable  materials  for  the  purpose,  and  all, 
cultivating  parts  are  of  high-carbon  steel. 

No.  6.  The  newest  Planet  Jr  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  opens  the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of 
garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls  down,  and  marks  out  the 
rnext  row — all  at  one  operation.  Also  a  perfect  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

Planet  Jr  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  wonderful 
tool  for  berry-growers  and  market-gardeners.  Works  deep  or  shallow, 
without  throwing  earth  on  the  plants,  and  pulverizes  the  soil 
thoroughly.  Invaluable  wherever  fine  close  work  is  needed. 

The  1910  illustrated  Planet  Jr  catalogue  is  of 
-  \  great  value  to  every  tiller  of  tlie  soil, 

\  x  '  needs  implements  or  not. 

A  A  It  is  free.  Write  today. 

$  S  L  Allen  &  Co 
^  Box  1107V  Philada  Pa  ~ 
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CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


P 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 


WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  is  made  especially  for  every  day 
work.  It  will  incretise  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will 
cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut 
15  acres  in  a  day.  It  is  drawn  by  two  med¬ 
ium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of 
earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to 
move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so 


BIG 

CROPS 


great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the 
__  earth  one  foot.  No  Tongue  carry¬ 

ing  Truck  needed.  Keeps  surface 
true.  All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  and  keens  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  ISO  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk  Harrows. 

Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Send  for  FREE  Rootlet  with  full  particulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

S3»  Main  St.,  HICCANUM,  OONN. 


Lowest  Priced 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Draft 


Write  for  Price  and  Guaranty  on 

Thia  A  f*ll  C  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
I  I1IS  AuiflC  Crusher  and  Leveler 

Formany  years  the  favorite  because  it  is  ;ttbe  harrow 
of  all  work  ’—the  only  implement  a  man  needs  for  follow¬ 
ing  the  plow  In  any  Held— or  stirring  any  kind  of  soil. 

It  Crushes.  Guts,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Yet  It  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  anyotherhar- 
row,  owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  cut  _ 

through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leaving  the 

trash  below  the  surface,  whiie  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  Our  new  catalog  contains  articles 

where  Its  fertilizing  value  Is  wasted.  by  experts  on  -‘Preparation  of 

Also  Best  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  inch  of  the  Soil,’-  meaning  larger 

the  soil.  Made  In  different  sizes,  from  8  feet  to  1714  feet  In  width.  and  better  crops  for 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers,  or  write  to  our  General  Agents.  Ask  for  you-  Write  postal 

our  new  Freo  Catalog,  containing  also  valuable  articles  on  "Preparation  of  the  Soil.  now. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


General  Agents: 

Kanufactured  hy  DUANE  H.  NASH  (Incorporate,  137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 
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BELIEVES  IN  THE  FIRST  CALF. 

Is  the  heifer’s  first  calf  fit  to  raise? 
I  should  say  yes;  why  not?  The  heifer 
in  developing  her  first  calf,  if  not  bred 
before  15  months  of  age,  puts  all  her 
constitution,  vigor,  and  early  motherhood 
into  this,  usually,  her  best  offspring 
during  her  life.  After  that  you  try  to 
get  all  you  can  out  of  her  in  butter  and 
milk,  and  some  of  you  keep  it  up  so 
long  that  the  cow  quite  often  fails  to 
develop  or  carry  her  next  calf  to  matur¬ 
ity,  by  this  long  term  of  milking,  and  in 
neglecting  to  feed  the  cow  the  proper 
balanced  ration,  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  develop  her  next  calf  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  usually  lacking  in  constitution  and 
vigor,  and  if  this  treatment  of  her  con¬ 
tinues  she  will  soon  lose  her  calves  be¬ 
fore  time.  There  is  just  about  as  much 
sense  in  this  “first  calf”  discussion  as 
there  is  in  planting  potatoes,  or  shing¬ 
ling  your  house  in  the  moon.  I  have 
handled  many  different  breeds  of  cattle 
in  the  last  30  years,  and  have  found  that 


or  mixed  hay  the}'  will  eat  readily  they 
should  do  pretty  well.  Corn,  here,  is 
worth  65  cents  per  bushel  and  when  on 
a  full  feed  cattle,  at  times,  get  as  much 
as  25  pounds  of  corn  per  day  each,  and 
no  other  grain  is  given  and  not  much 
roughage  is  eaten.  Of  course  hogs  are 
allowed  to  follow  the  cattle.  But  at 
higher  prices,  especially  at  $1.15  per 
bushel,  as  quoted  some  places  in  the 
•Southeast,  supplementary  feeds  should 
be  used,  and  it  should  pay  well  to  grind 
the  corn,  cob  and  all,  for  fattening  cattle, 
to  insure  more  complete  digestion. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


HOUSE  FOR  SILO  MACHINERY. 

Fig.  155  shows  the  way  we  put  in 
silage.  The  picture  was  taken,  as  you 
see  when  wagon  was  not  at  cutter,  so 
that  we  could  show  the  small  house  over 
cutter  which  remains  with  the  three 
panels  which  constitute  the  three  sides 
simply  and  speedily  replaced  when  cut¬ 
ting  is  over;  a  small  trap-door  fits  into 


A  PERMANENT  HOUSE  FOR  SILO  MACHINERY.  Fig.  155: 


the  first  calf  in  nine  cases  out  of  10  is 
the  flower  of  the  mother’s  family,  and  I 
would  pay  from  $5  to  $10  more  for  a 
first  calf,  than  for  any  other  from  that 
cow.  I  have  five  cows  in  the  herd  that 
were  first  calves,  and  any  stranger  would 


pipe  hole  when  machine  is  taken  apart, 
and  we  have  a  little  house  nestling  at 
base  Qf  silo.  It  has  a  cement  floor  to 
which  cutter  is  bolted,  and  cost  very 
little  in  place  of  a  $35  truck  to  mount 
the  blower  on  for  moving  it,  which  in 


pick  them  out  as  the  cream  of  the  bunch. 
Don't  kill  your  first  calves ;  you  will  find 
a  good  market  for  them  among  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  if  you  will  advertise  them.  Of 
course  they  must  be  registered  stock  to 
sell  to  breeders.  N.  a.  bucklin. 

Ohio. 


LICE;  FEEDING  CATTLE. 

1.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  lice  on 
colts  and  hogs?  Is  sulphur  good?  If  so, 
how  much  should  be  given?  2.  In  feeding 
cattle  20  ears  of  snapped  corn  per  day,  is 
it  best  to  divide  the  feed  morning  and 
night,  or  is  it  best  to  give  one  feed  per 
day?  Will  it  pay  to  give  a  quart  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  over  the  corn  at  .$37  per  ton? 
I  count  cattle  at  $6  per  hundred  on  hoof 
at  home ;  corn  at  $4  per  barrel.  r.  v.  s. 

Virginia. 

1.  You  should  try  a  one  to  three  mixture 
of  kerosene  and  lard  for  lice  on  colts 
and  hogs,  or  a  kerosene  emulsion  may  be 
used  full  strength.  Clip  the  foretop  and 
mane  of  the  colts  off  short  and  apply 
the  mixture  thoroughly,  with  a  stiff 
brush,  to  the  parts  where  the  lice  seem 
to  be  located.  Strong  infusions  of  tobac¬ 
co  are  favored  by  some,  and  several  of 
the  sheep  dips  are  efficacious.  Whatever 
is  used  it  is  well  to  repeat  the  treatment 
in  about  a  week  to  kill  the  nits  escaping 
the  first  dose.  Sulphur  given  internally 
has  no  value  and  is  only  of  slight  value 
when  applied  externally.  Kerosene  and 
lard  or  the  sheep  dips  will  clean  the  hogs 
of  lice,  and  the  dips  will  help  in  case  of 
any  skin  trouble  also. 

2.  P.  V.  S.  should  feed  his  cattle  twice 
a  day  for  best  results.  At  the  price  quo¬ 
ted  for  corn  it  will  certainly  pay  to  feed 
cotton-seed  meal  at  $37  per  ton.  A  pint 
per  steer  scattered  over  each  feed  of 
corn,  making  a  quart  per  day,  will  help 
out  the  rather  small  ration  of  corn  nicely, 
and  the  cattle  should  do  well.  P.  V.  S. 
does  not  say  what  kind  of  roughage  lie 
has,  so  oire  is  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  ration.  However,  if 
these  cattle  can  get  all  the  corn  fodder 


turn  has  to  be  housed.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  original  with  the  owner,  and  as 
far  as  we  know  is  unique. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  ulsterdorp  farms. 

“Who  gave  the  bride  away?”  asked  a 
man  interested  in  the  marriage  of  a 
young  lady  he  knew.  “Her  little  brother,” 
replied  a  friend.  “He  stood  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  ceremony  and  yelled, 
‘Hurrah,  Mary — you’ve  got  him  at 
last !’  ” — Credit  Lost. 


Punch  Holes 
In  His  IP  Claims 


52  Disks  from  Common  Cream  Separator. 

Would  you  buy  40  horses,  to  do  the 
work  of  one,  simply  because  “a  dealer 
with  horses  to  sell”  claimed  you 
needed  40  ? 

Will  you  buy  a  complicated  cream  separa¬ 
tor  just  because  “  a  manufacturer  with  only 
complicated  machines  to  sell”  claims  you 
need  disks?  Not  when  you  can  punch 
holes  In  his  claims  with  the  fact  that 
simple  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  do 
the  work  better. 

You  want  no  disk-filled  separator  when 
farmers  all  over  the  world  are  using  simple, 
easy-to-clean,  wear-a-lifetime  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubulars  which  have  neither  disks 
nor  other  “fillings”  and  yet  skim  fastest, 
cleanest,  easiest. 

Tubulars  are  The  World’s  Best.  Probably 
replace  more  common  sepa¬ 
rators  than  any  one  maker 
of  such  machines  sells.  Sales 
exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined.  World’s  biggest 
separator  works.  Branch 
factories  in  Canada  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Write  for  Catalog 
No.  i53 


The  Only  Piece 
Inside 

Sharpies  Dairy 
Tabular  Bowls, 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  1*A. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland.  Or*. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


^  **  1 

Litter  &  Feed  Carriers 
At  My  Risk 


I  assume  all  the  risk 
by  guaranteeing  you 
r  perfect  satisfaction  in 
every  detail. 

Whether  you  want  one 
stall  or  a  full  barn  equip¬ 
ment,  write  to  me  and  I  will 
show  you  how  to  save  money  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  the  best, 
most  sanitary,  most  convenient 
barn  equipment  made 

James  Litter  Carriers,  Feed  Carriers, 
Stanchions,  Cow  Stalls  and  other  Barn 
Equipment  are  the  Standard 

James  Cow  Stalls  have  these  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  No  one  else 
can  furnish  them : 

The  “Aligning”  Stanchion;  “Steer- 
cow-right”  Device;  “Self-Clean¬ 
ing”  Manger;  Chain  “Lock-open” 
Device. 

Write  for  my  prices  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Also  latest  catalog 
and  prices  of  JAMES  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers. 

Write  today.  A  postal  card  will  do 
W.  D.  James,  Mgr. 

KENT  MFC.  CO.  - 
130  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson. 

Wis. 
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rcow 

I  STANCHIONS  I 

AND 

.STALLS 


UICK 

8uick  to  Open 
uick  to  Close 
Quick  to  Please 
Quick  Shipments 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfrs. 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


FENCE  Mado^—*» 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


rDI  |  lUiD'C  IMPROVED 
GKUmOO  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 

WALLACE  II.  CRUMB,  Box  M4,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Standi  ions  is  known  everywhere. 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
SlOti  I  dm.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  A.  Y. 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANOI X ti  STANCHION. 

tfl  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  sails- 
fact  on  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  II.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application. 

O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

Extra  Heavy  Weight  Farm  Fences.  Built 
ior  service  and  satiHiaction,  Quality 
first  consideration.  Beet  material  and 
workmanship  makes  our  Woven 
Wire  or  Field  Erected  Fences, 
superior  to  all  others.  FREE  catalog. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Dept  yi  CLEVELAND,  0. 


3  Cents  aRod] 

For  22-in.  Hog  Fence;  15  3-4c  for 
26-inch;  18  3-4e  for  31-inch;  22c 
for  34-inch;  26c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  ort  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Light  Wire 


A  roll  of  heavy  fence  means 
big  wire.  Big  wire  means 
more  strength  and  longer  life. 

Insist  upon  the  dealer 
weighing  the  roll  of  fence  he ' 
sells  you.  This  will  tell  the 
story  quicker  than  any  other 
way,  for  you  cannot  always 

tell  the  size  of  wire  by  eye.  American  Fence  will 
stand  this  test  against  any  fence  made,  and  will 
prove  its  greater  weight.  Why,  then,  pay  the  same 
money  for  a  lighter  fence? 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It 
is  made  of  a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for 
woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by 
latest  improved  processes,  the  best  that  the  skill  and  experience  of 
years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  same  elastic  hinged-joint  (patented) 
principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from 
breaking  under  hard  usage. 

Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions  and 
you  will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  dura¬ 
bility,  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  uses. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE. — Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  vour  town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  and  give 
prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled,  “HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,”  furnished 
free  for  the  asking. 


American  Fence 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Notice  of  an  action  to  re¬ 
cover  885,000  for  the  death  of  Parkman 
Leavitt,  a  Cornell  student  who  was  killed 
by  a  live  wire  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January 
24,  1909,  was  filed  March  10  in  the  County 
Clerk's  office  against  the  Ithaca  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company  by  attorneys  for 
George  O.  Leavitt,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
the  father  of  Parkman  Leavitt.  The  case 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  is  to  convene  in  this 
city  on  March  28.  Although  the  action  is 
brought  against  the  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany  because  it  owned  the  wire  which  killed 
Leavitt,  -the  case  it  is  understood,  is  to  be 
defended  by  an  insurance  company.  Park- 
man  Leavitt,  a  freshman.  17  years  old,  was 
killed  Sunday,  January  24,  1909.  The  aeci- 
deut  occurred  when  Leavitt  touched  a  guy 
wire  either  with  a  small  green  stick  which 
he  had  picked  up  or  with  one  of  his  hands. 
Ordinarily  a  guy  wire  is  not  charged  with 
electricity. 

The  Republican  State  Senators  of  Now 
York,  in  caucus  have  elected  Senator  Cobb 
as  their  leader  to  succeed  Senator  Allds. 
The  election  was  made  on  the  forty-ninth 
ballot.  On  the  forty-ninth  ballot  Ilubbs 
of  Suffolk  and  Witter  of  Allegany  switched 
and  voted  for  Cobb  and  Cobb  also  voted  for 
himself,  giving  Cobb  seventeen  votes  out 
of  thirty-three  available  Republican  Sena¬ 
tors. 

Edward  McGann.  paymaster,  and  Charles 
H.  I’ommering,  assistant  paymaster  of  the 
Dexter  Coal  Company,  were  attacked  and 
robbed  by  highwaymen  March  10  while  car¬ 
rying  84.000  for  the  payroll  in  a  wagon  near 
the  company's  mines  at  Brilliant,  Ohio. 

Leroy  C.  Loughborough,  assistant  keeper 
of  the  Norwalk.  Conn,  light  on  the  Sound, 
was  found  March  10  lying  on  the  floor  of 
the  lighthouse  almost,  dead  from  hunger. 
John  S.  Haywood,  assistant  superintendent 
of  lights,  on  his  regular  tour  of  inspection 
in  the  lighthouse  tender  learned  from  the 
records  of  the  light  that  the  keeper,  John 

M.  Clarkson,  had  not  been  at  his  post  for 
eleven  days.  Loughborough  recovered  later 
and  said  he  had  been  alone  in  the  light 
for  the  eleven  days,  for  the  most  of  the 
time  without  food.  He  said  the  keeper  left 
the  lighthouse  to  get  provisions,  as  well 
as  the  salary  orders  for  Loughborough  and 
himself.  Loughborough  and  his  dog  shared 
what  little  food  there  was,  chiefly  potatoes 
and  dog  biscuits.  The  fresh  water  gave 
out  and  Loughborough  had  to  boil  sea¬ 
water.  From  Saturday  to  Monday  Lough¬ 
borough  did  not  sleep  at  all  and  did  not 
eat.  There  was  a  fog  on  all  this  time  and 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  going  the  engines 
that  run  the  fog  horn.  The  police  of 
Bridgeport  found  Clarkson  and  locked  him 
up. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  railroads  from 
increasing  freight  rates  on  dressed  meats  be¬ 
tween  Omaha  and  Chicago  the  business  men 
of  Omaha,  March  14  asked  the  Federal  Court 
for  an  injunction  preventing  the  Wabash 
railroad  from  putting  the  new  rate  into 
effect.  Should  the  injunction  be  granted 
it  is  believed  the  other  lines  will  refrain 
from  charging  the  increased  rates.  The 
new  rates  which  go  into  effect  discriminate 
against  Omaha  and  in  favor  of  Kansas  City. 
The  Wabash  has  refused  to  give  Omaha  the 
Kansas  City  rate  and  the  Omaha  people  will 
ask  the  court  for  an  order  restraining  that 
road  from  discriminating  against  Omaha. 
St.  Joseph,  Atchison,  Omaha,  Sioux  City, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are  all  joining 
with  Omaha,  as  the  rate  applies  to  each 
of  those  cities  as  from  this  city. 

In  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  interior  of 
the  Cokey  factory  building  at  Jamestown, 

N.  Y.,  March  12,  Fireman  Jonathan  Hanson 
was  killed  by  the  collapse  of  a  fire  escape. 
Foreman  Alfred  F.  Shoesmitli  fell  four 
stories  and  sustained  a  fractured  skull, 
which  caused  his  death,  and  Fireman  Joel 
Oberg  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fall.  The 
fire  loss  is  about  8100.000. 

An  explosion  in  the  No.  5  colliery  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  at 
South  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  March  12  shut  in 
seven  men  behind  a  curve  of  rock  and  a  wall 
of  fire.  The  mine  had  been  idle  all  the 
week.  What  caused  the  explosion  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  a  large  body 
of  gas  collected  without  the  men  knowing 
it  and  was  ignited  by  their  lights.  The 
explosion  caused  the  roof  for  some  distance 
to  fall  in,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
fire  which  apparently  stretches  along  the 
plane.  The  seven  men  were  all  killed. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 
March  14  did  not  pass  on  the  claim  that 
the  North  Dakota  law  fixing  the  rate  for 
transportation  for  coal  within  that  State 
at  slightly  above  cost  was  void  because  con¬ 
fiscatory,’  it  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  enjoining  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Great  Northern  and  the  Minneap¬ 
olis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  railroads 
from  charging  rates  higher  than  those  pre¬ 
scribed.  This  decision  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  Consolidated  Gas  case  from  New  York 
and  to  which  the  court  referred,  because  it 
was  not  shown  by  actual  trial  that  the 
rates  were  or  would  be  confiscatory,  and. 
as  in  that  case,  the  railroads  were  given 
the  right  without  prejudice  to  show  by 
further  proceedings  that  the  rates  were 
actually  confiscatory. 

Yielding  to  the  long  continued  agitation 
throughout  the  1’nitcd  States,  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  March  18  de¬ 
cided  to  report  a  bill  providing  for  the 
raising  of  the  wreck  of  the  battleship  Maine 
in  navana  harbor.  The  measure  will  be 
presented  to  the  House  soon  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  it  will  be  passed.  Ever 
since  the  Spanish-American  war  efforts  have 
been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  raise  the  wreck  and  to 
transfer  to  the  United  States  for  interment 
the  remains  of  the  American  bluejackets  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  destruction  of  the 
battleship.  In  a  recent  communication  to 
the  House  committee  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Meyer  urged  that  he  be  authorized  to  cause 
the  wreck  to  be  removed  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  menace  to  navigation  at  Havana. 
He  estimated  that  the  sum  of  8599,000 
would  be  required  for  the  purpose.  The 
expenditure  of  that  amount  is  authorized 
by  the.  committee  bill.  Naval  officials  say 
that  sixty-seven  bodies  are  buried  in  the 
wreck.  of  the  Maine.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  ordered  reported  these  bodies  are 
are  to  be  brought  to  this  country  and 
buried  in  Arlington  Cemeterv  with  military 
honors. 

THE  MILK  QUESTION. — Conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  in  controlling  the  price 
of  milk  paid  to  producers  it  is  said  will 


be  charged  in  an  action  about  to  be  brought 
against  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  by  Attorney  J.  .T.  Bixby  of  Norwich. 
The  action  wil  lbe  brought  in  the  name 
of  a  Chenango  county  farmer.  The  pro¬ 
posed  suit  will  take  up  a  different  phase 
of  the  milk  price  question  than  the  actions 
brought  against  the  milk  companies  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Bixby  claims  that  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmers  for  their  milk  in 
Chenango  county  is  entirely  regulated  by 
the  price  offered  by  the  Bordens.  No 
efforts  are  made  to  ooHfceal  this,  it  is  al¬ 
leged.  and  so-called  independent  houses  make 
contracts  months  ahead  with  producers, 
based  on  the  prices  afterward  announced  by 
the  Bordens  on  their  semi-annual  contract 
days.  The  general  custom  is  to  contract 
for  milk  at  a  price  three  cents  per  hundred 
below  the  Borden  price.  This  covers  the 
expense  to  the  farmer  for  taking  his  milk 
to  a  Borden  plant  instead  of  delivering  it 
to  an  independent  plant  nearer  home.  The 
existence  of  a  secret  agreement  between 
all  the  companies  as  to  the  price  to  be 
paid  the  farmers  for  their  milk  is  alleged 
and  will  be  one  of  the  things  investigated. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  farmers  are  not 
getting  an  equitable  dividend  on  the  amount 
of  their  investment  in  land,  buildings,  stock 
and  equipment  and  that  some  of  them  are 
actually  losing  money  by  producing  milk. 
Chenango  county,  according  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  the  most 
cows  per  square  mile  of  any  county  in  the 
State. 

COST  OF  LIVING  INQUIRY.— The  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  brooms  is  due  directly  to 
the  tariff  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  broom- 
corn  imposed  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  law, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  H.  Sonnehill, 
a  Baltimore  grocer,  given  March  14  before 
the  Senate  committee  that  is  investigating 
the  high  cost  of  living.  As  Mr.  Sonne¬ 
hill  figures  it  retailers  pay  60  cents  more 
a  dozen  brooms  and  the  consumer  10  cents 
more  a  broom  as  a  result  of  the  new  tariff. 
Senator  MeCumber  hurried  to  the  defence 
of  the  tariff  law  by  asking  Mr.  Sonnehill 
how  many  brooms  a  year  the  average 
family  would  use.  and  when  the  witness 
admitted  that  four  would  he  about  the 
limit  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  re¬ 
marked  that  the  increased  cost  of  living 
as  a  result  of  the  tariff  on  broom  corn 
was  not  oppressive.  Mr.  Sonnehill  also 
averred  that  lemons  have  gone  up  81  a  box 
as  a  result  of  the  new  tariff.  Aside  from 
brooms  and  lemons  the  Baltimore  grocer 
mentioned  no  necessities  that  cost  more 
as  a  result  of  the  Aldrich  law.  Capt. 
James  F.  Oyster,  a  Washington  dealer  in 
lhrtter  and  eggs,  told  the  committee  all 
about  the  Elgin  Board  which  fixes  the  price 
of  butter  for  the  country  every  week  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  board  is 
not  a  trust  in  any  sense. 

“What  we  call  Elgin  butter  is  not  known 
to  the  trade  as  trust  butter  and  the  Elgin 
Board  is  not  a  trust,’’  said  Capt.  Oyster. 

In  reply  to  the  direct  questioning  of 
Senator  Simmons,  Capt.  Oyster  testified 
that  it  is  due  to  the  Elgin  Board  that 
uniformity  of  price  is  maintained  in  the 
butter  market  and  that  if  there  were  no 
board,  prices  would  lie  fixed  in  every  com¬ 
munity  by  local  conditions.  The  board,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  witness,  is  an  exchange  com¬ 
posed  of  some  800  creamery  men  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  Illinois,  parts  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  Every  Monday  the  members  gather 
on  the  floor  of  this  exchange  and  butter 
is  offered  for  sale  or  bid  for  just  as  stocks 
are  offered  or  bid  for  on  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  After  the  bids 
and  offers  have  been  received  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  board  passes  on  them  and 
fixes  on  a  price,  usually  the  average  of 
the  quotations  on  change,  which  is  known 
as  the  Elgin  Board  price  for  the  remainder 
of  that  week.  William  N.  I’oulten,  a  grocer 
and  butcher  of  Baltimore,  who  caters  largely 
to  the  laboring  class  of  trade,  gave  the 
range  of  prices  in  his  business  for  the 
last  six  years  and  testified  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  from  eight  to  10  per 
cent.  He  said  he  had  made  no  money  for 
two  or  three  years  and  that  fully  one-half 
of  the  dealers  in  Baltimore  were  practically 
“broke.”  Mr.  Boulton  fixed  the  monthly 
provision  bill  for  a  family  of  five  at  from 
828  to  840. 
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Why 
do  you 
spend  your 
hard-earned 
money  for  board 
gates  fliat  the  stock  and 
weather  soon  destroy? 
Why  buy  cheaply  constructed 
steel  gates  that  soon  rust  out  and 
break  down,  when  you  can  buy 

Republic  Farm  Cates 

that  do  not  require  constant  repairs;  that  are 
built  to  stand  hard  service  and  do  it. 

Republic  Farm  Gates  are  made  from 
high-carbon  extra  heavy  tubular  steel.  This 
makes  the  Republic  positively  the  strongest  and 
best  farm  gate  made. 

Republic  Gates  are  furnished  either  with 
or  without  our  convenient  raising  bar  that  allows 
the  gate  to  be  raised  as  high  as  two  feet. 

The  fabric  used  in  Republic  Farm  Gates 
is  made  of  the  heaviest  and  strongest  Bessemer 
steel  wire  and  is  made  rust  resistant  by  heavy 
galvanizing.  It  can  never  come  loose  or  bulge 
out  of  shape. 

Our  handsome  now  catalog  sent  Free 
Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Company 
211  Republic  St.  North  Chicago,  III. 


No  Other  Fence  Like  It 

Let  us  mail  you  a  small  hand  sample 
showing  size  of  wire,  heavy  top  wire,  the 
strong,  smooth  knot  which  leaves  no  kink 
inside  it  in  the  line  wire.  Best  wire. 
Best  Knot.  Best  mechanical  skill.  Equal 
length  of  line  wires  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  today  for  free 
sample  and  booklet. 

The  Anthony  Fence  Co., 

10  Michigan  St., 

Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


fiyni  AMP  Ornamental  Fences  and  Gates 
U  I  ULUIlE  are  adapted  to  steel  or  wood 
post  construction.  Get  a  1910  Catalogue  show¬ 
ing  Fences,  Arches,  Trellis,  etc. 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  1241  E.  55th  Street, 
Cleveland,  0. 
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Fence 

Buyers 


I  Want  to  Send 
cu  This  Free  Book 

'before  you  buy  a  rod  of 
.ence  Take  my  word  for 
it,  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

All-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I’ve  had  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
book  and  I  Want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
profitable  fence  In  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I’ll  sbow  you. 

THERE’S  A  NEW  THINC  ABOUT  IT 

It's  now  sold  d.liv.r»d  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  in  certain  sections,  but  ovary- 
where  In  the  u.  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)  and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  yonr  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
farmers  this  fall,  but  I’ll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  E.  Maumee  St  Adrian,  Mich. 


mr  heaviest 

r„  FENCE  MADE  ^PiSF 
1  HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.  Absolutely  rust  proof.  V; 
15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight,  v 
\  160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
Aft,  strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 
Bull  Proof  Fences.  Getcatalog 
and  free  sample  for  test.  / 
Brown  Fence  &.  Wire  Co.  r, 
Cleveland,  O.  xT?! 
7*1.  ’ 7,-  afm/j 'jWfc .  —  50  ^  ■eTjfs- 


L-'ftcnp  as  wood.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  12  ft.  long;  54  in, 
■101  high.  Resists  all  kinds  of  stock.  Also  Farm  Fence.  Orna- 
-  ■  mental  Wire  and  Wrought  Iron  Fences.  Catalogue  free, 

YV  rite  for  Special  Offer. 

The  Ward  Fance  Co.,  Box338,  Dacatur,  Ind. 


48IN.  FarodE27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  todav  to  Box  67 
W.  II.  MASON,  LEESIll  110,0. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 

free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box3l 4  winchester.  Ind. 


ANCHOR  FENCE 

I  All  styles  for  FIELD  and 
i  LAWN.  Best  Material  and 
construction.  Free  sample 
and  catalog. 


Dept.  O.  Anchor  Fence  &  Manf.  Co.  Cleveland,  0.  ^ 


Cut  away  the  Waste  Wire ! 

If  you  could  cut  away  all  of  the  waste  material 
in  those  numberless  wraps,  ties  and  clamps,  and 
pile  it  upon  the  scales  you’d  be  astonished  to  see  how 
much  that  pile  weighed. 

Now,  do  you  realize  that  when  you  buy  a  fence  with 
wraps,  ties  or  clamps,  you  have  to  pay  for  every  ounce  of 
waste  material  in  those  wraps,  ties  or  clamps  ? 

It  was  all  very  well  to  pay  for  these  bunglesome  holding  devices  before  the  _ 

Weld  That  Held  was  invented — but  now  it  is  an  absolute  waste  of  good  money.  The^ 


r//£ 

.WELD 


THA  T , 

HELD 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 


The  wires  are  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point. 

There  is  not  an  ounce  of  waste  material.  The  selling  price  of  any  other 
fence  made  of  the  same  gauge  (size)  wire  as  the  “P erfect”  is  greater  than 
the  selling  price  of  the  “Perfect”.  In  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  the 
line  and  stay  wires  are  all  of  the  same  size' — a  feature  that  adds  strength. 

Every  wire  is  of  open  hearth  steel,  galvanized  by  our  improved  process. 
Open  hearth  steel  is  conceded  to  be  much  superior  to  Bessemer-— it  is 
tougher  and  it  resists  corrosion  to  a  greater  degree. 

Made  in  73  styles  for  every  fence  purpose. 

Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


What  do  you  know  about  the  American 
School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  111.? 
They  offer  me  a  free  scholarship.  f.  m. 

Connecticut. 

Look  out  for  the  trick  in  any  free 
proposition.  All  such  offers  are  decep¬ 
tive.  The  free  scholarship  would  no 
doubt  bring  them  ample  profits  before 
you  got  through  paying  for  the  blanks, 
books  and  supplies  that  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  the  work. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Van  Nostrand 
Magazine  has  suspended  publication  and 
gone  out  of  existence  after  losing  for  its 
publishers  nearly  a  half  million  dollars. 
The  fakers  who  try  to  sell  you  stock 
and  notes  of  their  tottering  publishing 
companies,  will  not  remind  you  of  this 
and  similar  failures,  though  to  do  so 
would  be  more  pertinent  than  the  com¬ 
parisons  they  invariably  try  to  make 
with  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  success¬ 
ful  publications. 

Three  years  ago  I  invested  in  a  share 
of  the  Obispo  Rubber  stock  of  Mexico,  of 
the  Republic  Development  Co.,  90  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  The  shares  wore  to  be 
$900  per  share,  payable  $5  per  month. 
After  paying  in  $130  I  found  that  they 
were  not  keeping  their  part  of  the  contract, 
so  quit  paying.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting 
back  what  I  have  paid  in?  l  have  read 
of  your  help  to  others  in  your  paper.  Any 
advice  or  help  you  can  render  to  me  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  E.  M. 

Ohio. 

Absolutely  nothing  can  be  done  in 
such  a  case.  Such  companies  are  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
money  out  of  inexperienced  investors. 
They  never  let  any  of  it  get  back.  The 
money  was  lost  the  moment  it  left  your 
hands. 

The  Globe  Association  sent  their  check  of 
$7.50  which  was  the  amount  I  deposited 
for  the  outfit.  This  check  was  signed  by 
The  American  Home  Supply  Co.,  but  as 
near  as  I  can  find  out,  the  Globe  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Home  Supply  Co.,  are 
the  same  concern.  Some  of  my  letters  were 
addressed  to  one,  and  some  to  the  other. 

1  sent  to  the  American  Home  Supply  Co. 
for  a  catalogue,  and  when  it  arrived,  the 
Globe  Association’s  name  was  on  the  cover. 

Ohio.  H.  s.  B. 

After  their  first  refusal,  we  are  glad 
you  got  your  money.  Some  of  our  other 
people  are  jret  waiting  for  theirs.  We 
think  the  two  concerns  are  the  same. 
Anyway  they  work  the  same  schemes, 
and  seem  tarred  by  the  same  stick.  But 
we  will  give  them  credit  for  any  money 
they  return  at  our  request,  even  if  they 
first  refused  to  return  it  at  the  request 
of  the  sender. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  F.  W. 
Parkliurst,  Boston,  Mass,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer 
to  write  him  about  rheumatism  or  kidney 
trouble.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  sell, 
and  nothing  in  it  for  him.  I  enclose  his 
reply  and  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  M.  E. 
Stephenson.  I  tried  the  treatment  for  a 
month,  and  got  no  relief.  I  think  Parkhurst 
and  Stephenson  work  together  and  divide  the 
spoil.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
think.  a.  t. 

Ohio. 

Why  certainly,  they  work  together  and 
divide  the  profit.  It  is  a  fake  on  the 
face  of  it.  Dr.  Parkhurst  would  have 
you  believe  that  he  pays  for  advertise¬ 
ments  and  writes  letters  for  the  good  of 
’humanity,  and  to  help  along  in  the  de¬ 
ception  the  papers  publish  his  paid  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  reading  type  as  if  pub¬ 
lished  for  your  benefit  solely.  The  whole 
scheme  is  a  fake  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  you  do  well  to  follow  the  game  no 
further. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Union 
Irrigation  Co.,  Opelousas,  La.?  “ 

Pennsylvania.  w.  R.  k. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1908 — 
with  authorized  capital  of  $1,600,000. 
They  have  some  property  in  Louisiana, 
but  the  men  active  in  it  are  said  to  reside 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.  It  is  reported  that  the 
company  lost  some  money  two  years  ago 
through  mismanagement  of  some  of  its 
irrigation  canal  work.  This  work  is 
now  said  to  be  in  better  hands.  They  are 
reported  to  be  meeting  obligations,  but 
refuse  to  make  any  statement  of  its 
financial  affairs.  From  this  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  make  a  financial  statement  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  company  is  a 
borrower  and  anxious  to  market  its  se¬ 
curities,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that 
a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  would 
not  reveal  as  good  a  state  of  affairs  as 


the  officers  could  wish.  We  find  nothing 
to  encourage  a  farmer  to  invest  in  its 
securities. 

You  good  people  who  have  been  anx¬ 
ious  to  invest  your  money  in  “guaran¬ 
teed  gold  bonds”  of  real  estate  compan¬ 
ies,  please  read  the  following: 

The  McLaughlin  Real  Estate  Co.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  city  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
recently.  The  indebtedness  on  bonds  and 
mortgages  is  $1,300,000  on  which  the  inter¬ 
est  charges  are  $65,000  annually,  and 
$25,000  of  this  is  overdue  and  "unpaid. 
The  property  will  now  probably  be  sold  to 
satisfy  these  mortgages,  and  Interest  and 
foreclosure  expenses.  Besides  these  first 
mortgages,  the  company  has  sold  the 
“guaranteed  gold  bonds’’  or  debentures  to 
some  800  investors,  most  of  whom  are 
people  of  limited  means,  and  to  whom  the 
loss  will  be  a  severe  hardship.  These 
800  small  investors  can  get  nothing  until 
the  mortgages  and  interest  and  foreclosure 
expenses  are  paid. 

We  want  you  to  get  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  bond  issued  to  secure  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  and 
a  bond  issued  without  mortgage  by  the 
company  which  holds  the  real  estate. 
The  mortgage  is  a  lien  on  the  land.  The 
bond  is  simply  a  note  of  the  company. 
The  scheme  is  worked  in  this  way :  A 
company  is  organized  with  authority  to 
issue  stock  and  deal  in  real  estate.  The 
property  bought  is  first  plastered  with 
mortgages  for  all  the  money  that  it  is 
possible  to  raise  on  it.  An  appraisal  of 
its  value  is  then  made,  the  company 
usually  putting  any  value  on  it  that  will 
best  suit  their  purpose.  The  difference 
between  the  sum  of  the  mortgages  and 
this  appraisal  is  the  equity,  so-called. 
If  the  property  be  purchased  for  $100,- 
000,  and  mortgaged  for  $90,000  and  ap¬ 
praised  for  $140,000,  the  book  equity 
would  be  $50,000.  Then  the  company 
issues  and  sells  guaranteed  gold  bonds 
to  any  amount  less  than  $50,000.  If  they 
sell  these  gold  bonds  for  $40,000,  you 
can  see  that  they  have  $30,000  left,  after 
paying  the  $10,000  on  the  first  purchase. 
With  this  $30,000  they  can  go  on  buying 
more  property,  with  more  mortgages ; 
and  they  can  issue  more  of  the 
guaranteed  gold  bonds,  or  notes. 
There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  these  bonds  that  may 
be  issued  provided  the  appraisal  of 
the  land  is  kept  up  so  that  the  company 
may  appear  solvent  on  the  book  records. 
Of  course,  the  property  cannot  be  sold 
for  the  appraisal.  Interest  must  be  paid, 
officers  of  the  company  must  have  sal¬ 
aries.  Contracts  for  improvements  are 
often  made  at  high  prices  to  the  promo¬ 
ters,  or  their  dummies.  Finally,  as  in 
the  above  case,  the  scheme  is  worked 
to  its  limit,-  and  the  crash  comes.  The* 
property  is  sold  to  pay  the  mortgages. 
The  expenses  take  up  the  rest;  and  the 
small  investor  finds  his  gold  bonds  are 
guaranteed  by  a  company  which  has  no 
means  of  making  good,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  a  total  loss. 

Why  do  I  give  so  much  space  to  this 
subject?  Why  repeat  it  so  often?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  many  companies  have  been 
working  the  scheme;  and  wage  earners, 
and  other  frugal  people  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  putting  millions  of  hard-earned 
money  into  them.  Some  of  it  may  be  re¬ 
turned;  much  of  it  will  be  lost,  and  all 
of  it  is  in  danger.  At  best  you  furnish 
capital  without  adequate  security  for 
these  people  to  speculate  or  gamble  with, 
and  encourage  them  to  take  risks  with 
other  people’s  money. 

It  came.  It  was  seen.  It  conquered.  I 
had  not  seen  a  copy  of*  The  It.  N.-Y.  since 
I  was  a  boy.  I  am  back  on  the  old  farm, 
and.  of  course  went  to  the  local  poultry 
show.  There  a  man  offered  the  paper  10 
weeks  for  10  cents.  I  declined  the  offer, 
but  accepted  a  copy  of  the  paper ;  took  it 
home,  read  it,  went  back  the  next  day, 
hunted  up  the  man  and  gave  him  the  io 
cents  and  my  name.  The  10  weeks  are 
nearly  at  an  end  and  1  am  enclosing  a 
dollar  for  a  year.  I  must  have  it. 

New  Hampshire.  w.  h.  h. 

The  above  is  given  by  way  of  encour¬ 
agement  for  you  to  send  those  10-week 
subscriptions.  The  experiment  costs  your 
neighbor  only  10  cents.  We  probably 
have  60,000  names  now  on  our  list  that 
began  in  that  way.  If  you  find  the  paper 
is  trying  to  help  and  protect  farm  in¬ 
terests,  then  it  is  to  your  interest  and  to 
the  interest  of  your  neighbors  that  they 
know  the  paper.  There  are  conquests 
yet  to  be  made  in  every  neighborhood. 

J-  J.  d. 


$  Buys  Bes< 

|  140-Egg 


Incubator 

Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
regulating.  Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Bro"oder,  $4.50.  Ordered  together, 
$11.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma¬ 
chines  at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 

Hatch  With  the  Least 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

_  _  _  _  Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  it  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyother  Incubator ,  regardless  of  pri  ce, 
send  it  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.50.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factorlea  Co.,  Dept. X31, Cleveland,  O. 


125  Egg  Incubator  gift 
and  Brooder  diU 

'If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  for  $10 
Freight  paid  east  of  Rock¬ 
ies.  “Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 

Free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  103,  Racine,  Wis. 


I  OUGHT  TO  SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
_  CATALOGUE 

We  Will  Save  You  Money  ftMeS 

Grit,  Eggs  for  hatching,  Baliy  chicks,  etc.  Write 
today.  THE  UNITED  CO..  26-B  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


&FEYSTONE  FOODS 

are  demanded  and  used  by  successful 
poultrymen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don’t  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


U.S.  DEPT,  of  AGRICULTURE 

acknowledges  that,  gallon  for  gallon,  AVENAUIUS 
(JARBOLINEUM  is  by  far  the  most  concentrated 
wood  preserving  paint  known.  A  heavy  nut  brown 
paint  stain  applied  with  a  brush,  spray  or  by  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  timber.  It  is  also  the 
MOST  RADICAL  REMEDY  ACAINST  ALL  VERMIN 
BULLETIN  33  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 

CARB0LINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 
111  FRANKLIN  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  15 j  $6  per  100.  White  Rock  eggs, 
$3:00  per  15,  $12.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per 
10,  $8  per  100;  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed  on 
all  eggs.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mar.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICK,  10c.  each.  Single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock; 
can  furnish  in  any  number.  Distance  no  objec¬ 
tion;  circular  free.  Address  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  Eggs, 
13,  $1.50:  26,  $2.50;  40,  $3.50;  50,  $4:  100,  $7.  Excel¬ 
sior  Poultry  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  Jouesdale,  Wis. 


Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $3.oo  per 

10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Exhibition 
and  utility  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  ONONTA 
FARM,  Prince’s  Bay,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


RIGHT'S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 
Eggs,  $4.00  per  100:  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
NB  VIEW  FARM,  Staufordvilie,  N.  \. 


W 

GRAN 


O  E  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
0  J  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  .JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


BUFF,  WIi.  Leghorns,  eggs  76c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30:  S.  C.  R.  I* 
Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs.  90c.  per  is,  $1.50  per  30.  C*ta' 
loguefree.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  forour  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  nseful 
Info:  ination.  Describes  and  Illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  to  he  without  it.  Bast  Donegal  Poultry  Yards  Marietta, Pa 


E'  / Z"’  C— Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale. 

75c.  a  setting  of  15,  $4.00  a  hundred. 
CHAS.  I,  MILLER,  R.P.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns. 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


E 


HE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


T 


Sft  III  1, EGHORNS  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
■  Ui  lit  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

i  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


March  26, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ?££  &hrsM 

AND  the  lead.  We  are 

_  __  _  breeders  of  tho 

PEKIN  DUCKS Brand08t  lay‘n« 

1  u  vj  iv  j  strain  of  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
$6.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs.  $8.00  per 
100,  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Bocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

— Eggs  from  our 
famous  strains 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 


ALTON  FARM, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS;  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs. 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA.  N.  J. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated..  150  engravings, 
photos,  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls,  gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in¬ 
cubators,  poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  SB,  Rheems,  Pa. 


BLACK  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

FROM  PKIZE  WINNERS 

$1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15;  1st  and  3d  on  cockerel; 
2d  and  3d  on  pen;  2d  on  pullet.  Imperial  Pekin 
duck  eggs,  $3.00  per  15-,  1st  on  drake,  1st  on  duck. 
At  Huntington  Poultry  Association,  1910. 

W.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Huntington.  L.  I. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS. 

(Kellarstrasse  Strain.)  Pen  contains  1st  Cockerel 
and  1st  Hen  at  Huntington  Show-  $3.00  per  15. 
Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $2.00  per  15  eggs. 

FRED.  H.  KOSTER,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  From  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— S2  per  15,  S3.75  per  30:  S5 
per  45,  SI 0  per  100. 

ROUEN  DUCKS— Big  ones,  great  laying  strain— SI  .50  per  15, 
S3  per  30,  S5  per  60,  S7  per  100. 

CLARK  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.  J. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13;  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


Eggs  for  Hatching — Baby  Chicks 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  ( lockereis 
at  $3  and  $5.  Baby  Chicks  hatched  at  $20  per  100. 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Kean’s  White  Wyandottes 

matings.  " 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 

jsfgftjLrgiag  tftissszkj** f" 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsjrort.  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  sale 
,  from  select 

Write  for  descriptive  literature, 
_ E.  FRANKIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  both 
combs;  Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  single 
comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns;  eggs,  15,  $1.50; 
100,  $7.00.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  eggs,  15,  $2.00; 
100,  $10.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

EXHIBITION  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  S3  &  S5  per  setting. 

from  stock  which  won  following  prizes;  1st  on 
Pens,  1st  &  2d  on  Pullets,  3d  on  Cockerel,  2d  on  Cock 
and  five  Specials  at  Huntington  Poultry  Show. 
IRVING  E.  BRUSH,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WD  Df|D^  Q  —  Bred  for  laying  March  Pul- 
i  r.  nUUlXu  lets,  $2.50.  Vig.  Cockerels, 
$3.50;  eggs,  $1.50  tor  13;  $6.00  per  100.  QUAKER 
HILL  NURSERIES,  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 

0  p  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY.-HatchingEggs 

Oi  Ui  from  carefully  selected  birds  only,  now 
offered  by  the  PICKERING  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Chester  Springs,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  $0  per  100. 


T 


H0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY— Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


ennn-st^rd  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
JUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins.  Ohio. _ 

TUP  PCI  PRRATFn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
Inc  UlLlDiia  i  lL)  partridges  and  pheasants. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  aui- 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
autry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Write  To  Us  And  Get  Acquainted 

With  What  We  Have  to  Offer  <m—  - 

literature  and  valuable  information  on  raising  poultry  to  make  money. 

Racine  Incubators  turn  healthy  eggs  into  healthy  chicks  every  time— and 
give  the  highest  percentage  of  hatches.  They  are  sure— safe— and  simple- 
made  to  last  a  lifetime— sold  at  prices  lower  than  anybody  else  will  quote  you  for  the 
same  quality— and  they  make  money  for  you  right  from  the  jump  and  give  everlasting 
satisfaction.  Write  and  get  our  proposition— our  literature  is  free.  Free  Trial  plan- 
best  ever  offered.  Don’t  delay — Write  for  full  information  today. 

RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 
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FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples.  Newtown,  bbl. 

3  50 

©  4.50 

Ben  Davis . 

@  3.75 

Y  ork  Imperial . 

3.00 

@  4.75 

Spitz . 

2.00 

©  4.110 

Spy . 

2.00 

(a)  4.50 

King . 

2.50 

@  4.25 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

@  4.25 

Greening . 

2.25 

@  4.00 

Russet . 

2.00 

©  2.50 

Western,  box . 

2.00 

@  3.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

New  Je.rsey . 

3.00 

@  3.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.. 

.30 

@  .90 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  6.50 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

1.25 

@  1.45 

State  and  West’n,  bbl  1.40  @  1.50 

Asparagus.  doz . 3.00  @12.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt...  .07  @  .12 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 18.00  @27.00 

Celery,  doz . 10  @  .50 

Lettuce,  hi- bbl.  bkt . 75  @  3  00 

Peas,  54  bbl.  bkt .  1.00  ©  5.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier . 1.50  @  3.50 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00  @  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 1.00  @  2.25 

Romaine,  hj-bbl.  bkt..  .75  ©  1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00  @  4.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.50  @  2.25 
Tomatoes, 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier...  1.25  @  3.00 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  @  i.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz.  1.00  @  1.50 

No.  2,  box .  2.50  @  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .25 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  2.00  @3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 


each  ,03@  .05 


’Fowls..  . 17  @ 


Roosters . 


.12  @ 


Ducks . 18 

Geese . 12  @ 

Turkeys . 13  @ 


.18 

.13 

.19 

.13 

.18 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Fey . 

.23 

@  .24 

•26@  .28 

Common  to  Good . . . , 

.  .20 

©  .21 

.22@  .23 

Chickens,  roasting..., 

.  .22 

@  .24 

.23©  .27 

•  Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18 

@  .22 

.19©  .24 

Common  Run . 

.  .14 

©  .16 

.15@  .18 

Capons,  fancy . 

.  .26 

(a)  .28 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .22 

@  .25 

Fowls . 

@  .18 

.15©  .21 

Ducks . 

.  .16 

@  .22 

•18@  .24 

Geese . 

@  .16 

Squabs,  doz . 

©  5.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs. 

.  6.50 

<a)  7.65 

Bulls . 

.  4.80 

( a )  5.00 

Cows . 

.  2.00 

@  5.25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb.. 

.  7.00 

@11.00 

Culls . 

@  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

.  4.00 

@  7.00 

Lambs . 

.  8.00 

@10.00 

Hogs . 

.10.00 

@11.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 

.08 

@  .14 

Lambs, 

Hothouse,  head . 

5.00 

@11.00 

Pork,  100  lbs . 

.13.00 

@14.50 
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Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.25 

No.  2,  Red .  1.28 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .65  @  .68 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .50  @  .55 
Rye . 80  @  85 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 23.00  @  24.00 

No.  2 . 22.00  @  23.00 

No.  3  . 20.00  ffl  21.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 18.00  @  19.00 

Wild  Hay . 12.00  @  14.00 

Straw,  live . 15.00  @  16.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  ®  11.00 


‘‘But,  madam,  why  are  you  as  anxious 

to  see  whales?”  asked  a  skipper.  “Cap¬ 
tain,”  she  answered,  “I  want  to  see  a 
whale  blubber.  It  must  be  very  impres¬ 
sive  to  see  such  an  enormous  creature 


MARKETS 


i*r  cos  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
March  18.  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indetlmte  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .33  @ 

.34 

.36@ 

.37 

Good  to  Choice . 

.30 

32© 

.34 

Cower  Grades  . 

.  .23  © 

.26 

24@ 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .31  @ 

.32 

.33® 

.36 

Common  toGjod... 

.  .23  @ 

.25 

•25@ 

.28 

Factory . 

.  .22  © 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Slock . 

,.  .21  @ 

.23 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  pef 

40-quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to 
shippers  inthe26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

.09© 

,12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .16  @ 

.18 

.20@ 

.24 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .12  © 

.15 

.16@ 

.18 

Skims . 

.  .05  © 
EGGS 

.08 

.10© 

.12 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  25  @ 

.26 

.28® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .23  © 

.24 

•27@ 

.29 

Mixed  Colors,  best _ 

.  .24  @ 

.25 

.26© 

.28 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .20  @ 

.23 

.23® 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.90  @ 

2.95  qt- 

.15 

Medium . 

.  2.10  @ 

2.35 

Pea . 

2.35  qt. 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

2.50  @ 

3.25 

White  Kidney . 

3*00  (a) 

3.35 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  3.10  @ 
HOPS 

3.15 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .32  ® 

.33 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25  © 

.30 

German,  New  Crop... 

.  .65  @ 

.70 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .10  @ 

11 H 

.15 

Evap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06  © 

-09 

.09© 

.13 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .01  © 

Chops.  KID  lbs . 

.1.50  @  1.65 

Cherries . 

.  .16  ® 

.18  lb. 

.22® 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.  .22  @ 

•22>4  lb. 

.25® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12  © 

.15 

cry ! ’  ’ — Melbourne  Australasian. 


THE  DOLEY  PANTS  CREASER 


Creases  your  pants  while  you  sleep.  You  can  do  it  if  you 
have  one  of  Doley’s  Pants  Greasers.  Gotten  up  for 
family  use,  by  a  practical  tailor.  Guaranteed  to  work 
on  pants  of  any  length.  Anyone  can  use  it.  Price 
31.50.  Address,  DOLEY,  The  Tailor,  Caledonia,  Uv.  Co.  N.  Y. 


The  only  one  that  works  like  a 
ratchet  without  a  spriug.  Ties 
knot  all  f  rom  one  side  of  the  fence, 
as  shown  in  cut.  Made  of  malle¬ 
able  iron,  will  last  a  life  time,  will 
splice  close  wires  at  bottom  as 
easily  as  top  wires.  Top  of  cut 
shows  wires  ready  to  tie,  second 
wire  shows  knot  half  done.  Bot¬ 
tom  wire  shows  knot  completed. 
On  receipt  of  30  cents  in  stamps 
or  coins  will  send  by  mail  to  any 
address  in  the  U.  8.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Agents  wanted. 

I.  G.  HUSTON,  Carey,  Ohio. 

Patented  November  9,  1909 


I  SELL  FARMS  IX  OCEANA,  the  beat  Co.  iu  the  U.S.  Fruit,  Brain 
1  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Prof.  West  Dodd, 
President  of  Dodd  & 
Struthers,  Is  the  sci¬ 
entist  who  has  taught 
the  world  how  to  con¬ 
trol  lightning. 


D8S 


Not  since  the  days  of  Franklin 
has  any  scientiot  done  as  much 
to  protect  life  and  property  from 
the  destructive  consequences  of 
lightning  as  has 


Bon|amln  Franklin, 
tho  eminent  scientist 
who  taught  tho  world 
what  lightning  really 
Is  by  a  simple  experi¬ 
ment  of  kite  flying- 


Professor  WEST  DODD 

the  inventor  of  the  D.  &  S.  system  of  lightning  rod  construction.  The 
basis  of  this  great  claim  is  due  to  several  very  important  inventions  for 
making  'woven  copper  lightning  rod  cable  fixtures,  and  equipment  for  light¬ 
ning  rod  construction.  This  system  has  given  to  humanity  safety  for  the 
home  and  family  and  protection  to  animal  life  and  property. 

EVERY  TIME 


LIGHTNING  STRIKES  _ 

You  Arc  In  Danger 

unless  yon  have  D.  &  S.  lightning  rods  on  yonr  bnildings.  You  cannot  afford 
to  take  such  chances.  You  need  this  protection  for  your  home— for  your  prop¬ 
erty.  Like  other  lines  of  business  and  professions,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  real,  the  genuine,  and  the  imitation  or  the  cheap  kind.  You  cannot  afford 
to  accept  dangerous  substitutes  when  such  important  principles  are  involved. 
You  cannot  afford  to  keep  that  good  horse,  or  that  good  cow,  or  any  other  kind 
of  live  stock,  in  unprotected  buildings— much  less  the  home,  where  the  loved 
ones  abide.  Think  of  it,  man.  You  will  not  need  to  think  long. 

This  is  proof  sufficient:  m  fire  insurance  companies  report  losses  showing 
2,960  fires  in  one  year;  2,165  were  caused  by  lightning,  only  795  from  other  sources 
combined.  Think  of  it,  3  to  1.  That  is  what  we  save  you  from. 

This  ought  to  be  sufficient  warning  to  you  and  important  enough  to  warrant 
quick  action.  You  need  lightning  rod  protection— you  need  the  best.  The  best 
is  the  D.  &  S.  System.  D.  &  S.  means  Dodd  &  Struthers.  We  are  pioneer  light¬ 
ning  rod  manufacturers.  Our  Woven  Copper  Cable,  invented  and  exclusively 
controlled  by  us,  has  given  the  lightning  rod  business  a  respectable  place  among 
merchants  and  professional  men  everywhere,  because  it  is  right — right  in  qual¬ 
ity-nothing  but  pure  copper  wire  used  ;  right  in  method  of  construction,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  one  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  conductors  in  lightning  rod  construction. 

Our  grent  book  written  by  Prof.  Doilil,  entitled  “The  Law*  and  Nature 
or  Lightning,”  I*  yours  for  the  n.klng.  Write  for  It  now.  Spring 
storm*  are  coming.  Do  not  delay.  Such  delay*  are  dangerous. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS.  r  437  Sixth  Avenue.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


agents  $30  A  Week  Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED-Wo  show  you  1  wu  iiwvu  1  Him  uui|j  1 


NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED— Wo  show  you 
1  everything— help  you  get  started.  Only 
j  honesty  and  industry  required.  J  ust  show  and 
I  take  orders— anyone  can  do  it.  A  beginner 
I  should  make  75  sales  out  of  every  hundred 
I  calls— $75  made.  You  can  triple  your  income 
I  by  just  spare  time  work— a  nice,  clean,  good 
|  clothes  job  and  big  money  selling  the 

THOMAS  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

The  easiest,  quickest,  fastest  selling  article 
lever  offered  the  public.  One  to  six  sold  to  a 
I  customer.  People  can’t  resist  buying  it.  You 
(can't  blame  them.  THINK  OF  IT— A  FIRE 
I  EXTINGUISHER  WITHOUT  WATER.  A 
I  child  can  use  it.  Always  ready.  Acts  instantly. 
I  Absolute  protection  from  horrible  fire  acci- 
I dents  in  homes,  schools,  factories,  mines. 
I  stores,  office  buildings,  theatres,  etc.  AGENTS 
I  WANTED  INK  VERY  COUNTY.  Enormous 
J  sales  and  big  profits  possible.  New  to  the 
1  market,  stores  can’t  get  it.  Full  particulars, 
I  best  talking  points,  fastest  selling  plans, 
■  etc.,  FREE.  Write  now. 

•THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 


— 99  Vm  °J0  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting  / 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D.  ELYRIA.  OHiO 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 


■$5  to  $10  peracre- 


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses.  Cattle, Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Ecus.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  S10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 
H.  F.  Smith,  Ti»f.  Mgr.,  N.C.& St. L. By., Dept. C,  Nashville,  Teon. 


QUO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  ami  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
ami  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  1 2 til  St..  New  York- 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

P I.  EASE  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coni- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beaus. 
A  ppies.  etc.  E.  It.  WOOUWAKU,  802  (ireenwicli  St.,  X.  V. 

Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited. 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  Boston. 

PURE-BRED  POULTRY— Light  Brahmas,  the  best  eggs, 
$2  per  15;  White  P.  Rocks,  eggs,  $1  per  15, 
Fishel’s;  Barred  P.  Rocks,  $1  per  15. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

ORPINGTONS  AND  HAMBURGS 

White,  Black  and  Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington. 
Pine  quality.  Also  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 

J.  1).  GRAHAM,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 

SINGLE  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Selected  Eggs, 

|1  per  15, 15  per  100.  C  UR  win  Maluku,  Dublin,  l*a. 


The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  u«, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  fanners.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

We  Have  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Farms  Listed 

varying  in  price  from  $600  to  $10,000,  situated  in  one 
of  the  best  sections  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi  k,  good 
markets,  excellent  communities,  productive  farms, 
good  buildings;  timber  and  well  watered. 

Write  for  Description  and  Catalogue. 

ZIMMER  &  MORGAN,  END1COTT,  N.  Y. 

A  SPLENDIDLY  EQUIPPED  POULTRY  FARM. 

About  30  acres,  well-stocked  and  doing  a  prod  table 
business.  One  of  the  best  known  poultry  farms  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Located  on  right  kind  of 
|  soil,  within  easy  shipping-distance  of  New  York 
City.  Also  where  splendid  summer  trade  can  be 
j  secured.  Particulars  supplied  promptly  to  those 
who  mean  business.  F.  M.  DILLINGHAM.  23  Barclay  St., 
New  York  City,  or  Mootclair,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

of  the  strain  that  lays.  Eggs  fj-om  prize  matings. 
$!._o  per  setting.  Utility  pens,  all  of  good  shape 
and  color,  $5  00  per  huudred.  Good  express  service. 

SIBENMAN  BROTHERS  (R.  F.  D.  2),  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

VISITORS  WELCOMK 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10  per 100;  Eggs, $5 per  100.  Allchicks  and  eggs  from 
8EJS52A™  iRised.  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N  Y. 

MILLIONS  of  early  and  late  Vegetable  Plants  for 
sale.  Transplanted  or  not.  A11  kinds  and  varie¬ 
ties.  Also  Geraniums,  Coleus,  Cannas.  Salvia, 
Pansies,  etc.,  for  bedding  and  decorating  purposes. 
Write  lor  prices,  itrv  an’«  Flower*  Truck  Farm,  Washington,  S.j 

Kfinn  STANDflRD  BRED  FOR  EGGS  Leghorn  and 
UUUU  Minorca  Cockerels  and  Hens.  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


TWO 


W.  H.  TOMS,  SO. 00  each.  Also  Eggs, 
(stamp)  Mrs.  E  J.  Rider,  Rodman,  N. 


African  Buff  and  Toulouse  Gaose  Egos— One  Trio  Choice 
Bik. Orpington  Chickens,  Scotch  Collie  Pups;  prices 
right.  MissZella  Wilson,  162  S.  7th  St.,  Zanesville, O. 

EXTRA  FINE  TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  $3  and  $4  each.  s.  c. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs  from  prize  matings.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  P.  R.  PFOUTS,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

rTX>  those  desiring  advice  in  the  purchase  of 
■*-  farms,  their  layout  and  management.  Charles 
L.  Gold,  of  West  Cornwall.  Conn.,  offers  Ids  ser¬ 
vices  and  will  give  personal  inspection  of  property. 

SILVER  DUCKWING,  GAME  BANTAMS. 
BUFF  BANTAMS,  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
AUSTIN  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 

9GOWKLL  Trap  Nest  Hens,  1  Cock,  $10;  Ten  S.C. 

Brown  Leghorn  Hens,  $8.  Barred  Rock  and  S.C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Hatching 
Eggs.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  Maryland. 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted  on  fruit  and  stock  farm. 
Trusty  driver,  handy  with  tools  and  machinery.’ 

No  dairy,  liox  132,  Newton,  N.  j. 


“Fresh  Eggs  All  Winter” 

The  secret  that  brought  $12,000  a  year 
to  two  egg-raisers  is  told  in  the 

Corning  Egg-Book 


THE  story  of  the  Comings  is  already  familiar  to  Rural  New-Yorker  readers,  thousands 
of  whom  have  already  bought  the  book  and  joined  the  Farm  Journal  family.  You  have 
no  doubt  read  of  how  these  two  egg-raisers,  coming  from  the  city  in  poor  health  and 
beginning  on  a  little  place  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  with  only  thirty  hens,  have  in  four  years 
built  up  a  business  that  in  1909  paid  them  a  Profit  of  Over  $12,000  a  Year.  But 
perhaps  you  thought  of  their  achievement  as  you  think  of  aeroplanes  or  Polar  explorations, — 
interesting,  but  having  no  close  or  vital  relation  to  you. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  opens  up  a  new  money  making  business  of  tremendous  possibilities.  With  this  book  for  a  guide,  men  and 
.women  busy  with  farm  work  can  raise  fresh  eggs  the  year  round,  and  sell  them  at  high  prices.  The  demand  for  “  fresh-gathered,  fancy 


One  of  the  three  laying  houses,  with  1500  pullets  always  at  work,  shelling  out  eggs  hy  the  bushel. 


eggs 

out. 


”  is  never  satisfied.  Egg-raising  is  much  simpler  than  poultry-raising.  The  hard  work  of  killing,  dressing  and  marketing  fowls  is  left 
The  rest  can  be  done  by  men  in  poor  health,  women,  school-boys,  girls,  and  others  not  qualified  for  the  hard  work  of  the  average  farm. 


Thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women  have  perceived  these  new  possibilities,  and  the  Corning  Egg-Book  is  having  an 
immense  sale.  Over  80,000  copies  have  been  sold  and  the  eighth  edition  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  Its  great  and  peculiar  value  lies  in  its 
tested  and  proved  methods  of  raising  fresh  eggs  all  winter.  To  insure  this  result  all  your  operations  must  be  carefully  calculated  to  FIT 
THE  SEASONS,  and 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin 

One  R.  N.-Y.  reader  wrote  the  other  day,  “  My  egg  yield  has  just  doubled  since  I  have  used  Corning  methods.”  Even  if  you  are  not  going  into  the  poultry 
business  in  a  large  way,  now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  foundations  of  improvement  in  the  average  farmer’s  flock.  You  might  just  as  well  increase  your  income  or  give 
your  wife  and  children  a  little  extra  ‘‘pin  money.”  You  have  the  room,  the  buildings,  the  feed,  all  you  need  is  modern  methods  of  care  and  feeding  to  greatly 
increase  your  income  from  the  chicken  yard. 

The  publishers  of  the  Farm  Journal  realized  the  importance  of  what  the  Comings  had  done,  and  saw  that,  thousands  of  people  would  want  to  know  how 
two  novices  could  in  four  years  make  egg-raising  pay  $12,000  a  year.  So  in  order  to  make  their  paper  better  known  to  people  living  in  suburbs  and  small  towns, 
with  ground  for  gardening  and  keeping  hens,  they  are  now  offering  the  Corning  Egg-Book  to  all  who  subscribe  to  the 

FARM  JOURNAL 

to  increase  its  subscription  list  to  ONE  MILLION  for  this  year 

The  Farm  Journal,  33  years  old,  has  the  greatest  circulation  of  any  farm  paper  in  the  world,  over  700,900  already.  But  it  wants  a  million,  and  won’t  be 
entirely  happy  till  it  gets  them.  Its  readers,  however,  say  it  is  already  the  happiest  and  brightest  paper  of  all.  It  believes  in  sunshine,  kind  words,  honesty, 
prosperity,  and  ‘‘farmers  and  workers  at  the  first  table.”  It  is  clean,  brief,  ‘‘boiled  down,”  intensely  practical.  ‘‘Cream,  not  skim-milk,”  is  its  motto. 
“Judge  Biggie”  and  Harriet,  his  wife,  have  for  thirty  year  stood  up  for  the  farmer’s  wife,  the  boys,  the  girls,  and  the  dumb  animals,  and  are  so  optimistic  that 
they  have  hopes  of  even  “Peter  Tumbledown.”  The  Farm  Journal  never  prints  a  fraudulent  or  trashy  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  readers  trust  it  so  fully  that  advertisers  get  most  unusual  returns.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  one  of  the  best  weekly  farm  papers  published  and,  knowing  the  kind  of  a  paper  its  readers  prefer,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  you  will  like  Farm  Journal  too.  Someone  once  called  the  two  papers  “  Cousins.” 


CUT  OUT  AND  SEND  THIS  COUPON 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


We  will  send  postpaid,  the  CORNING  EGG-BOOK  and  FARM 
JOURNAL  for  the  balance  of  1910  and  all  of  1-911,  nearly  two  years. 


cash,  money  order  or  check. 


SO  CEKTTS 

Book  and  paper  may  go  to  different  addresses,  if  desired. 


FARM  JOURNAL,  1094  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 


Farm  Journal,  1094  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 

Enclosed  find  50  cts.  Send  the  Corning 
Egg-Book  and  Farm  Journal  for  the  balance 
of  1910  and  all  of  1911,  nearly  two  years. 


Name. 


Address. 


R.F.  D 


WEEKI.Y,  Si  00  PER  YEAR 


L.XIX.  No.  4040 


NE 


Voi.. 


AN  EAR-TO-ROW  CORN  CONTEST. 

VARIATION  IN  GROWTH  AND  YIELD. 

What  Does  It  Demonstrate? 

Ever  since  the  ear-co-row  test  for  determining  the 
hereditary  qualities  of  corn  ears,  came  to  my  notice, 
I  have  thought  I  should  try  it  if  the  opportunity  came 
my  way.  One  year  ago 
I  saw  my  chance.  A 
choice  lot  of  seed  corn 
of  the  Pride  of  the 
Xorth  variety  had  been 
harvested  on  Cornell 
University  Farm  in  the 
Autumn  of  1908.  It  was 
carefully  cured,  and  be¬ 
fore  Spring  I  made  a 
selection  of  25  ears  to 
be  used  in  this  test.  In 
selecting  these  ears  par¬ 
ticular  attention  was 
given  to  the  weight  of 
the  ear.  its  length  and 
shape,  the  shape  of  ker¬ 
nels  and  the  way  in 
which  butts  and  tips 
were  filled  out.  If  I 
were  asked  which  of 
these  features  I  regarded 
as  most  important,  I 
should  hardly  know  how 
to  answer.  A  person 
who  tries  to  place  25 
ears  of  corn  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  merit 
will  not  be  able  to  give 
his  reasons  in  percent¬ 
age  without  the  use  of 
a  score  card.  In  F'ig.  156 
the  ears  arc  numbered 
and  arranged  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  planting. 

The  first  five 
about  the  best 
as  nearly  as  I 
by  hand  and 
they  were 
placed  in 
other  20 


I  thought  it  wise  to  make  the  test  rows  short  and 
to  duplicate  them  on  an  adjoining  plot  in  the  same 
field.  The  duplicates  were  “in  hard  luck”  as  their 
growth  showed  all  Summer.  The  original  test  rows 
were  fortunately  planted  on  fairly  uniform  soil,  and 
all  made  a  good  growth.  The  rows  were  40  inches 
wide,  with  hills  40  inches  apart.  Each  separate  row 


cut  by  mistake, 
up,  determined 
and  I  did. 


cars  were 
in  the  lot, 
could  tell 
eye,  and 
carefully 
order.  The 
were  placed 


EARS  FOR  TEST  ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  TFIEIR  SELECTION.  Fig.  156. 


iwith  less  icare,  but  in 
each  case  with  some 
reason  for  it.  From  each 
ear  six  kernels  were 
taken  for  a  germination 
test.  In  four  days  six 
of  the  samples  were  all 
sprouted.  In  six  days 
10  more  had  shown  good 
sprouts  on  all  kernels. 

There  remained  five 
samples,  in  which  five 
out  of  six  kernels  had 
sprouted  vigorously,  one 
in  which  four  kernels, 
and  one  in  which  only 
two  showed  healthy 
sprouts.  I  decided  to 

plant  from  all  of  the  ears,  using  enough  seed  to  insure 
a  stand.  Half  the  grain  was  shelled  from  each  ear 
and  planted  May  25. 

1  he  scil  on  which  this  test  grew  is  a  clay  loam. 
Twenty  loads  of  fresh  manure  were  applied  to  a  clover 
sod  and  plowed  under  about  two  weeks  before  the 
corn  was  planted.  It  seemed  like  an  opportunity  for 
a  good  corn  crop  for  this  locality.  As  the  produc¬ 
ts  ity  of  the  soils  in  this  field  varies  quite  a  little, 


SELECTED  EARS  TO  FORM  TWO  STRAINS  OF  CORN.  Fig.  157. 


was  counted  as  one  two-hundredth  of  an  acre.  Had 
the  rows  been  longer  they  would  have  extended  into 
less  uniform  soil  and  increased  the  liability  of  error 
in  calculating  the  separate  yields.  When  the  corn 
plants  were  well  above  ground  they  were  thinned  to 
three  stalks  per  hill.  At  that  time  all  the  rows  seemed 
to  be  growing  equally  well.  They  were  given  the 
same  attention  with  hoe  and  cultivator  as  the  rest  of 
the  field. 


On  September  27.  row  No.  1  was 
I  saved  this  fodder  and  shocked  it 
to  get  a  new  fact  out  of  it  if  possible, 

At  that  date  many  New  York  farmers  were  cutting 
and  shocking  corn  to  save  it  from  probable  frost.  On 
September  30,  I  took  note  of  the  comparative  fodder 
giowtii,  number  oi  ripe  ears  per  row  as  indicated  by 

drying  husks,  and  the 
number  of  stalks  per 
row  in  all  but  row  No.  1. 
On  Oct.  13  the  tempera¬ 
ture  went  down  to  freez¬ 
ing  point  and  the  foliage 
was  badly  damaged.  It 
•was  allowed  to  stand  un¬ 
til  October  27  in  order 
to  mature  the  ears  more 
thoroughly.  The  last 
row  was  husked  on  the 
30th,  and  the  product 
from  each  row  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  barn  for 
immediate  sorting  and 
weighing.  Each  lot  was 
divided  into  matured 
and  soft  corn,  the  hand 
and  eye  being  the  guides. 
The  weight  of  each  divi¬ 
sion  was  taken.  To 
determine  the  moisture 
content  a  large  compo¬ 
site  sample  from  several 
matured  weighings,  and 
a  similar  sample  was 
taken  from  the  soft 
weighings  and  dried  in 
an  oven  until  a  constant 
weight  was  reached. 
This  took  several  days. 
The  per  cent  of  solids 
in  the  matured  ears 
was  found  to  be  68.1. 
In  the  soft  ears  it  was 
51.5  per  cent.  When 
these  samples  were  shell¬ 
ed  the  per  cent  of  cob 
in  the  oven-dried  ears 
was  found  to  be  14.3  for 
the  matured  and  18.5  for 
the  soft  corn.  By  using 
these  percentages  I  was 
able  to  calculate  the 
yields  from  each  row  ex¬ 
cept  No.  1  to  a  uniform 
dry  basis.  The  results 
are  arranged  in  descend¬ 
ing  order  according  to 
total  yield  of  dried  shel¬ 
led  corn.  By  putting 
the  other  data  in  its 
proper  place  I  made  a 
table  which  forms  an  in¬ 
teresting  study.  First 
there  is  the  range  in 
yield  of  20.6  bushels, 
with  a  fairly  uniform 
gradation  from  69  to  48.4 
a  higher  scale  of  yields, 
not  materially  different, 


bushels.  Drought  prevented 
The  range  in  maturity  was 
but  shows  no  coincidence  with  yields.  There  is  very 
little  relation  between  the  number  of  barren  stalks 
and  yield  except  in  the  case  of  No.  6,  where  lowest 
yield  is  coupled  with  largest  number  of  stalks  bearing 
no  grain.  I  fully  expected  to  find  that  the  rows 
which  appeared  to  have  the  most  ripening  ears  on 
September  30  would  show  the  greatest  per  cent  of 
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maturity  at  harvest,  but  that  was  a  disappointment. 
My  observations  on  the  growth  of  the  stalks  served 
to  show  that  the  two  rows  which  grew  shorter 
stalks  and  less  abundant  foliage  (Nos.  20  and  13) 
were  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  as  regards  yield  of 
grain,  while  those  rows  with  taller  stalks  and  rather 
scanty  foliage  included  both  the  highest  and  lowest 
yields. 

What  practical  value  comes  out  of  this  work  then? 
How  can  these  observations  be  turned  to  account? 
By  grouping  a  number  of  the  rows  which  had  shown 
a  tendency  to  tall  growth  and  early  maturity,  I  found 
that  six  of  them  (Nos.  11,  4,  8,  12,  7  and  5)  had 
an  average  yield  of  64.2  bushels  per  acre  and  an 
average  percentage  of  maturity  of  85.8.  The  ears 
which  produced  these  rows  are  my  choice  for  an  early 
maturing,  grain-yielding  strain  of  this  variety.  They 
are  shown  in  the  top  row  of  Fig.  157.  The  ears  in 
the  bottom  row  are  selected  from  those  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  taller  stalks  and  more  abundant  foliage, 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  a  strain  of  this  corn  for 
the  silo.  The  average  yield  of  grain  is  59.1  bushels 
and  the  maturity  average  82.5  per  cent.  I  intend  to 
mix  the  corn  found  on  these  separate  ears  of  each 
group,  and  plant  each  group  in  some  field  on  the 
farm  where  pollen  from  other  varieties  will  not  reach 
it,  and  await  the  results.  I  think  my  test  reiterates 
the  fact  that  one  cannot  tell  by  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  ear  of  corn  just  how  it  will  yield  when 
planted.  It  is  to  be  noted,  though,  that  out  of  the 
first  12  ears  which  yielded  more  than  60  bushels  per 
acre  each,  nine  are  found  among  the  numbers  from 
2  to  12  inclusive. 
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A=stalks  taller,  foliage  plentiful. 

B=stalks  taller,  foliage  scanty. 

C=stalks  shorter,  foliage  plentiful. 

D=stalks  shorter,  foliage  scanty. 

But  what  about  No.  1?  It  was  husked  from  the 
shock  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the  test, 
but  in  quite  different  condition.  It  had  dried  and 
shrunken  somewhat  in  the  ears.  Many  of  the  grains 
of  corn  were  loose  on  the  cob.  The  total  weight  of 
ear  corn  was  less  than  the  weight  of  ears  produced 
by  Nos.  2  to  5  inclusive.  The  most  significant  fact 
was  that  60  per  cent  of  the  yield  was  graded  as  soft 
corn.  When  this  row  was  cut  it  was  apparently  as 
near  maturity  as  its  near  neighbors.  When  the  entire 
yield  from  this  row  was  dried  to  determine  the  per 
cent  of  moisture  it  was  found  to  contain  37  per  cent, 
although  it  had  cured  for  four  weeks  in  most  excel¬ 
lent  weather.  If  one  is  growing  corn  for  the  grain  in 
a  climate  hardly  adapted  to  it  as  is  ours,  two  weeks 
of  maturing  weather  after  husks  begin  to  turn  makes 
a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  grain  harvested. 
Let  the  corn  stand  until  frosted  if  it  is  not  well 
matured  before  that.  EDWAKD  R.  minns. 

PLAN  FOR  HOLDING  MANURE. 

I  have  just  been  reading  F.  L.  Allen’s  answer  to  A. 
R.  H.  (page  126)  in  regard  to  the  care  of  manure, 
and  note  his  objection  to  side  walls.  Living  as  I  do 
on  a  low  lying  bottom,  subject  to  overflow  very  fre¬ 
quently,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  haul  my  manure 
out  as  made,  and  I  have  hit  on  the  following  plan, 
which  works  very  nicely.  My  barn  stands  eight  feet 
above  the  ground ;  it  is  66  by  72,  and  stands  on  35 
concrete  piers.  The  tank  lies  in  the  southeast  corner, 
beneath  the  cow  stable.  The  ditch  behind  the  cows 
slopes  from  both  ends  to  the  center,  and  the  sides 
of  the  ditch  are  cut  away  on  both  sides  so  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  to  pass  out  the  manure,  but  there 
is  no  hole  straight  down,  through  which  a  cow  might 
get  her  leg.  As  the  whole  basement  is  open  there 
is  no  odor  in  the  barn,  the  free  circulation  of  air  tak¬ 
ing  it  all  away.  I  use  lots  of  bedding,  maple  leaves, 
wheat  straw  from  the  chickens,  who  are  fed  grain  in 
the  straw  and  trash  from  the  mangers.  The  manure 
keeps  in  good  condition,  and  by  forking  up  the  wettest 
and  throwing  it  on  the  top  of  the  piles  it  is  not  too 
wet  to  handle.  The  walls  of  the  tank  are  three  feet 
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high  and  six  inches  thick,  and  inclose  the  whole  tank 
except  an  opening  three  feet  wide  which  is  temporar¬ 
ily  closed  with  three  two-inch  planks,  12  inches  wide, 
set  on  edge,  one  above  the  other,  and  held  against 
the  short  pieces  of  wall  beside  the  openings  by  the 
weight  of  the  manure  pressing  against  them.  By 
plastering  the  cracks  with  mud  and  clay  a  practically 
tight  joint  is  made  and  there  is  no  leakage.  This 
tank  holds  60  to  75  loads.  In  taking  out  the  manure 
the  wagon  is  driven  alongside  the  openings  referred 
to,  and  enough  manure  taken  out  to  allow  of  the 
boards  being  taken  away,  and  then  the  wagon  drives 
through  and  the  bulk  of  the  manure,  which  is  piled 
at  either  end,  is  then  taken  out  very  easily.  W.  T.  p. 

Lake  Cushman,  Wash. 

GRAFTING  THE  CHERRY. 

I  note  E.  S.  Black’s  article  on  top-working  and 
root-grafting  the  apple,  pear,  plum  and  peach.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  the  best  way  to  graft  or  bud  seedling 
cherries.  I  have  several  hundred,  along  old  fences, 
and  clearings,  which  bear  a  small  brown  and  light 
red  cherry  (sweet)  mostly  skin  and  stone.  I  can 
take  up  100  this  Spring  looking  very  healthy  and 
vigorous,  averaging  three-quarters  to  V/2  inch  in 
diameter.  I  know  some  very  fine  cherries  I  can  cut 
scions  from,  or  will  it  be  better  to  buy  at  $20  per 
100  from  nursery  what  I  want?  Could  the  common 
wild  cherry  seedling  be  used  also?  There  are  very 
few  farmers  in  this  section  who  could  not  have  an 
orchard  if  we  understood  the  matter.  v.  D.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  would  better  graft  cherry  stocks  where  they 
stand,  then  move  them  next  Fall  where  you  want  them 
to  fruit.  The  cherry  is  not  so  easy  to  make  grafts  live 
in,  as  are  the  apple,  pear  and  plum.  The  outer  bark 
is  very  thin  and  tough,  and  runs  around  instead  of 
straight  with  the  inside  bark  and  grain  of  the  wood. 
A  sharp  knife  should  be  run  down  this  outer  bark 
deep  enough  to  cut  the  outer  bark  only,  and  down  as 
far  as  the  split  is  to  be  made  to  receive  the  grafts. 
After  the  bark  has  been  cut,  place  the  knife  or  chisel 
directly  in  line  with  the  cut  bark  so  that  the  split  will 
be  made  in  line  with  the  cut  in  bark;  otherwise  a 
ragged  opening  will  be  made  instead  of  a  straight 
split  for  the  grafts  to  be  placed  into.  Do  not  split 
the  limb  more  than  is  necessary  to  receive  the  wedge 
part  of  the  graft.  The  wedge  part  should  be  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  Always  put  two 
grafts  in  each  limb.  The  point  of  the  graft  should 
be  inward,  and  the  heel  or  top  of  wedge  even  with 
outside  bark,  just  enough  to  be  sure  that  the  inside 
bark  of  stock  and  graft  cross  each  other.  The  top 
of  stock  where  sawed  off,  and  the  split  on  each  side 
should  be  thinly  but  securely  covered  with  grafting 
wax,  to  exclude  air  and  water.  I  have  seen  the  most 
experienced  grafters  fail  with  cherries,  and  the  bungler 
and  inexperienced  have  almost  every  graft  to  live  for 
them.  The  experts  sa}’’  that  the  cherry  should  be 
grafted  very  early  in  the  Spring,  as  early  as  first  part 
of  March.  The  most  successful  man  I  ever  knew 
grafting  cherries,  always  did  the  work  just  before 
the  buds  started  to  burst,  or  when  they  were  swelling. 
He  then  cut  his  grafts  and  inserted  them  at  once. 
This  means  that  the  trees  from  which  the  grafts  are 
cut  must  be  near  by  the  stocks  to  be  grafted,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  moist  or  they  will  shrivel 
and  die. 

The  time  to  bud  these  stocks  would  be  about  July 
first  to  fifteenth,  as  the  Mazzard  is  apt  to  stop  grow¬ 
ing  after  that  time  and  then  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bud.  If  grafts  fail  to  grow,  then  sprouts  will  start 
out  from  the  stock  and  they  could  be  budded.  Stocks 
the  size  named  can  be  budded  in  tops,  but  I  would 
prefer  grafting,  and  if  graft  fails  then  bud  the  suckers. 
If  grafts  live,  dig  with  all  the  rcots  possible  and  plant 
where  they  are  to  fruit ;  bank  up  around  the  body  of 
tree  in  the  Fall,  and  level  ground  the  following  Spring. 
The  small  sweet  cherries  mention  are  what  are  com¬ 
monly  called  Black  Hearts  and  Speckled  Hearts,  and 
are  known  to  nurserymen  as  Mazzard.  This  is  the 
only  stock  on  which  the  sweet  cherry  should  be  grown, 
but  is  not  a  good  stock  to  top-work  the  sour  or 
Morello  class  on.  The  Morello  does  well  on  the 
Mazzard  but  I  prefer  the  Mahaleb  stock  for  the  sour 
or  dwarf  cherry.  If  V.  D.  S.  means  by  “common 
wild  cherry”  the  choke  cherry  or  Prunus  Virginiana, 
no,  he  cannot  successfully  graft  or  bud  other  varieties 
on  it. 

This  question  of  cherry  stocks  seems  to  be  the 
most  persistent  one  of  all  the.  questions  about  fruit 
stocks.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  me  answer  it  several 
times;  others  have  answered  it  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  scores  of  people  have  asked  through 
correspondence  with  me  about  it.  At  almost  every 
horticultural  meeting  it  comes  up  for  discussion,  and 
yet  it  will  not  down.  “How  can  I  grow  cherries,  and 
what  kind  of  stock  to  grow  them  on?”  are  per¬ 
ennial,  persistent  and  important  questions.  At  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  meeting  last  February,  speak- 
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ers  answered  questions  about  apples  and  peaches 
quickly  enough ;  almost  any  kind  of  soil  would  grow 
them  with  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to  manage  them. 
But  when  some  one  asked  the  question,  how  to  grow 
cherries,  even  the  genial  and  optimistic  president,  Mr. 
Gold,  was  very  pessimistic.  The  whole,  or  if  not 
the  whole,  then  the  great  cause  of  failure  to  grow 
the  sweet  or  Heart  cherries  is  because  they  are  on 
the  wrong  kind  of  stock.  The  Mahaleb  is  a  cherry 
that  is  by  nature  a  dwarf,  and  the  idea  of  growing 
the  Hearts  or  sweet  class  of  cherries,  which  by  nature 
are  intended  to  grow  into  immense  trees — upon  such 
a  stock  is  absurd;  and  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure 
with  these  varieties.  These  cherries  should  be  planted 
on  gravelly  or  clayey  loam,  not  too  rich  a  soil  either, 
as  too  much  nitrogen  or  humus  in  the  soil  causes  too 
rapid  a  growth,  and  often  causes  the  tree  to  split 
during  hard  freezing  weather.  The  sweet  cherries 
should  always  be  planted  in  the  Fall,  and  if  the  bodies 
are  encased  with  burlaps  or  straw  to  prevent  drying 
of  the  bark,  and  rapid  evaporation  of  sap,  for  the  first 
year  after  planting,  it  will  assist  the  tree  to  get  its 
root  system  established.  When  this  is  done  and  the 
soil  is  congenial,  the  sweet  cherry,  barring  accidents 
and  with  proper  varieties,  should  grow  and  live  as 
long  as  the  oak,  or  any  hardy  tree.  The  Morello  or 
sour  cherries  do  best  on  the  Mahaleb,  as  they  are 
both  dwarfs  naturally,  and  few  people  have  any  com¬ 
plaint  about  making  the  trees  live,  grow  and  fruit. 

_  e.  s.  BLACK. 

A  MIDDLEMAN  AND  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about  “the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,”  from  the  standpoint  of  the  “middle¬ 
man.”  This  much  is  admitted,  that  the  consumer  is 
being  “milked”  in  many,  many  ways,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  an  adjustment  of  buying  and  selling  on  a 
fair  and  legitimate  system,  but  that  is  a  problem  by 
itself.  A  good  deal  has  been  printed  on  the  price  of 
buckwheat,  from  the  time  the  farmer  parts  with  it  till 
it  reaches  the  consumer.  As  a  retailer,  I  want  to  tell 
my  side  of  it.  We  have  paid  the  miller  $2.10  per 
hundred  (he  having  paid  $1.25  per  hundred  for  the 
grain).  This  was  sold  for  29  cents  for  each  10 
pound  sack,  giving  us  a  profit  of  eight  cents  on  each 
sack,  or  about  30  per  cent  profit.  That  is  pretty  good, 

I  hear  some  one  say,  and  it  is  so  far,  but  with  modern 
methods  of  doing  business  how  much  has  that  10- 
pound  sack  cost  to  put  in  the  consumer’s  hands?  Did 
he  carry  it  with  him  when  he  bought  it?  Did  the 
other  nine  purchasers  of  the  hundred  take  theirs? 
Not  they !  But  a  horse  and  wagon,  with  man,  de¬ 
livered  it  and  may  have  traveled  10  miles  to  do  it; 
that  and  other  expenses,  such  as  rent,  light,  heat,  etc., 
have  used  up  20  to  25  per  cent  of  that  30  cents.  And 
that  is  how  it  is  all  the  way  around  in  the  majority 
of  retail  stores.  Not  all  of  the  high  prices  are  due  to 
changed  conditions,  but  any  honest  person  will  admit 
that  most  of  the  difference  between  prices  that  pre¬ 
vailed  some  years  ago  and  the  present  are  due  to  those 
conditions.  E.  G.  w. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland  conducts  a 
public  pawn  shop.  It  was  established  in  1614,  and  the 
revenues,  aftenr  paying  expenses  are  applied  to  public 
needs.  U.  S.  Consul  Morgan  says  it  is  the  custom  of 
some  of  the  Dutch  people  to  pawn  their  best  clothes 
regularly  on  Monday  morning,  keep  them  in  pawn 
through  the  week  and  redeem  them  on  Saturday  night ! 
In  1908  this  shop  did  a  lending  business  of  $1,947,617. 
This  is  on  the  whole  about  the  most  remarkable  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  heard  of  yet,  and  it  shows  the  “paternal” 
character  of  some  of  the  old  world  legislation.  If 
government  can  lend  money  on  clothes — why  not  on 
land?  _ 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  age  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  time  for  very  fat  advice  to  farmers.  Rail¬ 
road  men,  lawyers,  grain  dealers  and  various  other 
gentlemen  are  telling  us  just  what  we  ought  to  do. 
We  have  just  received  a  pamphlet  containing  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  E.  Pfarrius  before  the  “council  of  North 
American  Grain  Exchanges.”  We  are  asked  to  print 
it  all  but  the  following  will  answer : 

Of  course,  your  council  docs  not  intend  to  antagonize 
agricultural  officials  or  fertilizing  companies.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  you  would  work  with  them  in  full  harmony,  request 
the  board  of  directors  of  every  railroad  to  bill-board  at 
railroad  stations  and  at  village  street  corners,  in  big  let¬ 
ters,  something  in  effect  like :  “Farmers,  improve  and 
save  your  soil !  Help  the  country  !  Try  modern  farming  ! 
Raise  thirty  bushels  wheat  per  acre  and  seventy  bushels 
corn,  as  others  do !” 

These  “big  letters”  would  be  very  attractive,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  gentlemen  who  handle  and  carry  and 
manipulate  that  grain  and  incidentally  take  65  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar !  “Help  the  country !”  By 
all  means,  and  the  best  part  of  the  country  to  help  is 
that  section  of  it  which  lies  inside  the  boundary  of 
the  home  farm.  Show  farmers  how  to  get  more  than 
35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and  the  country  will 
soon  be  provided  for. 


1910. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  EXPRESS  RATES. 
Special  Tariffs  on  Prepaid  Packages. 

I  have  been  interested  as  well  as  amused  in  read¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  M.  O.  E.,  of  Virginia,  page  18G, 
with  the  Adams  Express  Co.  As  I  understand  the 
case,  a  package  of  candy  weighing  120  ounces  was 
shipped  to  M.  O.  E.,  on  which  the  express  charges 
were  $3,  when  they  should  have  been  $2.20,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  express  company  making  a  rebate  of 
80  cents  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Even  at  $2.20 
the  complainant  was  charged  more  than  he  need  to 
have  paid.  Does  he  not  know  that  the  express  com¬ 
panies  are  compelled  by  their  published  rates  to  ac¬ 
cept  express  matter  at  postage  rates,  one  cent  per  ounce, 
if  the  shipper  demands  this  rate,  the  minimum  charge 
to  be  15  cents?  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  fact  which 
the  public  should  bear  in  mind  when  making  shipments 
by  express.  All  the  mail  order  houses  that  prepay 
charges  take  advantage  of  this  rate,  never  sending 
a  package  weighing  over  15  ounces  by  mail,  as  by 
express  they  get  a  receipt,  and  the  express  company 
is  liable  to  the  extent  of  $10  in  case  of  loss.  But  the 
express  companies  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to 
advise  the  small  shipper  of  this  cut  rate.  Blence  my 
amusement  at  the  rebate  of  80  cents  to  pacify  M.  O.  E. 

New  York.  f.  h.  b. 

This  is  true.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  Postal 
Department  of  the  Government  the  express  com¬ 
panies  must  of  necessity  make  the  same  rate.  This 
they  do  on  second  class  matter  by  making  a  rate  to 
nearly  all  points  in  the  United  States  at  a  cent  an 
ounce  when  prepaid.  The  packages  must  be  wrapped 
so  that  they  can  be  examined  if  necessary.  In  fact, 
the  postal  regulations  as  near  as  may  be,  govern. 
The  minimum  charge  is  15  cents,  as  a  smaller  package 
would  bring  no  profit  to  the  express  com¬ 
pany,  as  indeed  it  does  not  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  rule  only  large  or  frequent  ship¬ 
pers  get  these  rates,  as  the  general  public 
is  not  aware  of  them.  The  merchandise  rates 
are  usually  much  higher,  especially  for  small 
packages,  or  for  long  distances. 

If  the  package  weighs  only  one  pound  the 
charge  will  be  much  less  when  going  more 
than  100  miles  as  a  rule,  if  sent  at  pound 
rates  as  they  are  called.  Take  a  five-pound 
package  for  a  short  distance,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  rate  would  be  much  cheaper.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  rates  are  regulated  by  length  of- 
haul  largely,  while  the  pound  rates  are 
made  to  compete  with  the  Government,  and 
must  be  prepaid.  Compare  the  merchandise 
and  pound  rates  from  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  Merchandise  rate,  $2.50  per  100 
pounds;  one  pound,  25  cents;  two  pounds, 

35  cents;  three  pounds,  45  cents;  four 
pounds,  55  cents;  five  pounds,  60  cents;  10 
pounds,  75  cents.  Pound  rate,  one  cent  per 
ounce;  one  pound,  16  cents;  two  pounds,  32 
cents;  three  pounds,  48  cents;  four  pounds, 

64  cents;  five  pounds,  80  cents;  10  pounds, 

$1.60.  What  a  shipper  should  do  is  to  ask 
the  express  agent  for  the  rates  on  the  pack¬ 
age  by  the  merchandise  rate  and  by  the  pound  rate, 
and  if  he  has  the  money  and  intends  to  prepay  the 
express  he  can  demand  the  cheaper  rate.  He  cannot 
have  this  option  unless  the  package  is  prepaid. 

The  express  companies  handle  goods  classified  the 
same  as  by  the  Government  for  second,  third  and 
fourth  classes,  and  transport  them  at  the  mail  rates. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  go  at  pound  rates  for  all 
distances  with  the  exception  of  very  long  hauls ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  express  companies  do  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  second  and  third  class  matter  in  competition 
with  the  Government,  taking  the  short  haul  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  Government  to  take  the  long  haul  traffic. 
Take  for  example  the  catalogues  of  the  mail  order 
houses.  The  express  companies  select  the  ones  in  the 
territory  near  the  department  store,  and  what  the 
express  company  docs  not  deem  profitable,  Uncle 
Sam  transports.  It  is  the  same  with  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  Government  gets  the  long  haul  and 
the  express  companies  take  the  profitable  traffic.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  annual  deficit  is  as  small  as  it  is. 
When  the  Postal  Department  was  first  organized  the 
Government  was  given  a  monopoly  of  the  carriage 
of  letters  and  packets.  1  lie  whole  difficulty  centers 
around  the  word  “packets.”  Tt  is  very  evident  that 
Congress  meant  the  word  packets  to  cover  mailable 
packages  of  four  pounds  and  under,  but  the  postal 
officials  have  construed  packets  to  mean  packages  of 
letters.  Were  the  government  to  handle  all  matter 
transported  over  post  routes  when  those  packages 
did  not  exceed  four  pounds  there  would  be  no  deficit. 
But  the  influence  of  the  express  companies  has  seen 
that  their  interests  have  been  cared  for  and  those  of 
the  public  neglected. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  M.  O.  E.  Why  does  the 
public  in  general  not  get  the  lower  pound  rates?  The 


express  agent  works  on  a  commission  receiving  16 
per  cent  on  inbound  and  10  per  cent  on  outbound 
business,  so  it  is  to  his  interest  to  collect  all  the  shipper 


and  town.  There  should  be  a  strong  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  this  present  Congress  for  parcels  post.  And 
there  must  be  a  demand  for  men  in  Congress  that 
will  represent  the  people  instead  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies. 


NICHOLAS  II AL LOCK.  Fig.  158. 

can  be  induced  to  pay.  The  express  company  pays 
the  railroad  40  per  cent  of  the  revenue  for  carrying 
the  traffic,  so  the  railroads  are  not  interested  in  keep¬ 


HEART  OF  A  BARREL  OF  “N.  Y.  BALDWINS.”  Fig.  159. 


ing  the  rates  down.  The  express  company  wants  to 
pay  dividends,  so  it  must  prefer  that  its  agents  collect 
all  the  traffic  will  bear  from  those  that  use  the  ex¬ 
press  company  infrequently.  There  are  three  good 
reasons  for  high  rates  to  the  general  public.  The 
shipper  is  up  against  a  combination.  A  parcels  post  is 
much  needed  in  this  country.  The  pound  rates  for 
merchandise  are  so  high  that  the  farmer  cannot  use 


TWO  LITTLE  LADIES  AND  A  LAMB.  Fig.  ICO. 

them  for  shipping  farm  produce.  What  we  need  is 
a  rate  that  compares  with  the  low  rates  of  foreign 
countries.  A  long  step  in  that  direction  would  be 
made  by  adopting  a  limited  rural  parcels  post  as 
recommended  by  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General.  That  rate  would  approximate  the  rate  on 
magazines,  and  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country 


A  VETERAN  FARMER  AND  FRUIT  GROWER. 
Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Friend. 

It  gives  us  groat  pleasure  to  show  at  Fig.  158  the 
latest  picture  of  our  old  friend  Nicholas  Ilallock,  or  as 
he  is  familiarly  called  by  many,  “Uncle  Nick.”  Mr. 
Ilallock  sends  us  the  following  sketch  which  will  serve  as 
an  autobiography. 

Born  in  1827,  on  a  hilly  stony  farm  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  like  all  farmers’  sons  of  that 
day  I  was  early  taught  to  add  my  little  might  to  the 
working  force  of  the  farm,  at  such  jobs  as  feeding 
the  chickens,  weeding  garden,  milking  the  cows  and 
caring  for  them.  The  recollections  of  each  of  these 
are  yet  very  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind.  Later 
came  hoeing  corn,  plowing,  and  picking  stones  in 
heaps  in  the  mowing  grounds.  These  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  mowing  machine  of  that  day,  for  it  was 
all  done  with  the  scythe,  now  almost  a  lost  art.  So 
with  the  grain  cradle;  men  were  engaged  for  this 
week  for  months  ahead.  Their  wages  were  always 
considered  as  the  value  of  one  bushel  of  wheat  at 
the  time,  the  hours  sunrise  to  sunset;  no  such  eight 
and  10-hour  jobs  then,  and  there  were  no  strikes 
known.  If  a  man  did  not  like  his  job  lie  quit,  another 
took  his  place,  and  there  was  no  kicking  or  controversy 
of  any  kind  about  it. 

Farming  was  grain  raising,  butter  making,  sheep 
and  pork  raising,  my  father  being  the  first  to  bring 
in  an  improved  breed  of  sheep,  the  imported  Cots- 
wold,  and  many  premiums  were  given  him 
at  the  American  Institute  from  1842  to  1850, 
for  the  best  sheep  and  pig  exhibits;  silver 
cups  and  silverware  now  in  my  possession, 
are  among  my  choicest  possessions.  My 
father  was  the  first  one  who  raised  a 
wether  that  dressed  200  pounds  meat.  I  was 
early  interested  in  fruit  growing,  apples  and 
peaches  particularly,  and  at  17  was  set  at 
changing,  or  top-working  an  orchard  of 
about  80  trees,  some  of  which  are  yet  in 
bearing.  This  fruit  interest  has  never  left 
me.  I  cannot  pass  a  box  or  barrel  of  ap¬ 
ples  without  noticing  its  variety  and  growth. 

After  being  married  in  1852  I  moved  to 
Long  Island,  12  miles  from  New  York  City, 
though  it  is  now  within  the  city  limits.  Here 
I  was  for  50  years,  not  a  trucker,  in  its 
full  sense.  We  grew  hay,  wheat,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  mostly,  and  many  a  cold  ride  I  have 
had  on  top  of  a  load  of  hay  at  four  or  five 
o’clock  on  a  Winter’s  morning,  driving  to 
market,  the  thought  of  which  brings  a  chill 
yet.  Later,  I  was  interested  in  seed  grow¬ 
ing,  for  the  seedsmen,  Bliss,  Burpee,  etc.; 
grew  many  seedlings  strawberries,  several 
of  which  had  a  good  local  reputation  and 
were  extensively  grown  at  home. 

I  was  from  my  first  year’s  residence  on  Long  Island 
a  member  of  the  Queens  County  Agricultural  Society, 
and  acted  as  judge  from  the  first,  in  different  depart¬ 
ments,  pigs,  sheep,  flowers  and  fruit,  the  last  for  25 
years,  much  of  the  time  twice  a  year,  so  long  as  a 
June  fair  was  held,  also  a  judge  at  the  Suffolk  and 
other  fairs  to  the  last  fair.  I  was  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morton  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  New  York-  Experiment  Station  for  three  years, 
and  again  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  served  there  3J4 
years,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  voting  for  Dr.  Jordan 
as  director,  a  thing  I  have  never  seen  any  cause  to 
regret. 

After  passing  three  score  years,  a  chance  came  to 
sell  the  Long  Island  farm,  and  thinking  if  I  ever  was 
to  have  a  little  leisure,  it  was  time  to  take  it,  it  was 
sold  and  I  since  have  been  only  an  independent 
worker,  but  the  old  force  of  habit  still  keeps  me 
busy,  though  not  always  at  profitable  work  perhaps. 
Life  now  is  on  the  old  farm  where  I  spent  my  boy¬ 
hood  days.  I  have  charge  of  the  garden  and  flowers, 
and  at  four  score  and  three,  still  enjoy  swimming 
in  the  same  pond  and  coasting  the  same  hills  I  did 
75  years  ago,  and  life  is  made  pleasant  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  kind  and  loving  friends,  and  each  year 
the  Grange  makes  me  think  that  life  is  still  worth 
living.  NICHOLAS  HALLOCK. 

New  York. 


Good  Advice. — Better  keep  the  money  in  your  pocket 
than  plant  trees  and  neglect  them.  The  young  tree  is 
much  like  a  child ;  it  must  have  good  care,  culture 
and  nourishment,  and  an  occasional  dressing. 

If  we  could  peer  into  the  future  as  we  can  into 
the  past,  we  would  all  be  millionaires,  and  those  big 
red  apples  would  go  begging.  It  is  well  we  cannot, 
for  it  is  only  to  the  industrious  and  persevering  that 
plenty  is  provided.  f.  h. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  >e  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  WHITING  NURSERY  COMPANY. 

Its  Trouble  with  Farmers. 

Several  references  have  been  made  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  the  Whiting  Nursery 
Company  and  its  manner  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  This  company,  through  its  agents, 
sold  a  large  amount  of  nursery  stock  in 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  last  Fall.  On  pre¬ 
paring  to  deliver  the  trees  the  company 
finds  that  a  large  number  of  farmers 
refuse  to  accept  the  stock.  These  farm¬ 
ers  have  combined  to  cancel  their  or¬ 
ders  and  refuse  the  goods  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  force  delivery  of  the  trees. 
This  action  is  based  on  the  claim  that 
the  agents  of  this  Whiting  Company 
misrepresented  their  trees. 

Our  position  has  been  that  the  com¬ 
pany  charged  too  much  for  the  trees 
and  made  extravagant  or  misleading 
claims  for  them.  We  have  now  se¬ 
lected  three  average  orders  taken  by 
the  Whiting  Company  and  submitted 
them  to  six  well-known  nurseries,  ask¬ 
ing  for  prices  on  the  same  kind  of 
stock.  For  Stark  and  McIntosh  apples 
the  Whiting  people  charge  35  cents  each, 
and  for  Winter  Banana  about  80  cents. 
We  can  buy  Stark  and  McIntosh  at 
from  20  to  28  cents — the  average  being 
about  25.  Winter  Banana  is  offered  by 
several  nurserymen  at  25  cents — in  the 
same  number  for  which  Whiting  charges 
80  cents. 

The  Whiting  people  are  offering  par¬ 
ticularly  the  following  plums:  Berger, 
Shiro,  America,  Nellie  Blanche,  Sultan 
and  Waugh.  Great  claims  are  made  for 
these  varieties,  and  prices  are  90  cents 
and  $1  per  tree.  We  find  that  reliable 
nurserymen  will  duplicate  the  Whiting 
orders  for  all  except  Waugh  at  25  cents 
per  tree.  As  to  the  value  of  these 
plums,  for  which  the  Whiting  people 
have  made  great  claims,  Prof.  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  of  the  Geneva  Station,  writes 
us : 

Your  favor  in  regard  to  the  Berger, 
Nellie  Blanche,  Shiro,  Sultan,  America  and 
Waugh  plums  is  at  hand.  The  first  and 
fourth  of  these  plums  are  of  Japanese 
variety ;  the  second,  one  of  our  native 
sorts,  and  the  other  three  are  hybrids  be- 
tween  Japanese  and  American  varieties. 
Shiro,  Sultan  and  America  are  productions 
from  Luther  Burbank.  These  varieties 
range  from  10  to  15  or  more  years  of  age, 
and  all  have  been  carefully  tried  at  va¬ 
rious  experiment  stations.  Three  of  them 
are  now  growing  on  our  grounds.  Neither 
iho  growers  who  have  tried  these  varieties 
nor  the  experiment  stations  who  have  pub¬ 
lished  upon  them  recommend  them  for 
commercial  plantations,  all  agreeing  that 
they  may  have  value  in  home  orchards  to 
add  variety.  Few,  I  am  sure,  would  think 
them  equal  to  such  better  known  sorts  as 
Abundance  and  Burbank  among  the  Japan¬ 
ese  plums,  and  the  De  Soto  or  Hawkeye 
among  the  Americans,  and,  as  all  know, 
Mr.  Burbank’s  hybrid  plums  have  proved 
interesting,  but  hardly  desirable  in  New 
York  for  either  commercial  or  home  use. 
These  varieties  have  been  grown  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  to  test  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  I  believe  are  now  pretty  well 
discarded  by  plum  growers  in  this  State. 
I  have  great  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
trees  are  now  grown  by  any  of  our  nur¬ 
serymen  other  than  in  small  quantities,  if 
at  all.  None  of  the  sorts  named  should 
sell  at  a  fancy  price. 

We  understand  that  the  Whiting 
agents,  in  selling  these  plum  trees,  quote 
from  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  writ¬ 
ten  some  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet. 
This  description  was  very  fair,  but  no 
agent  has  any  right  to  use  it  without 
also  '.stating  that  these  varieties  are  not 
the  European  or  Domestica  plums — the 
only  kind  profitably  grown  in  New 
York. 

In  attempting  to  show  that  he  grows 
some  of  the  stock  he  sells  Mr.  Whiting 
made  a  serious  mistake.  Two  personal 
letters  were  given  him  by  Mr.  Atwood, 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Department. 
They  were  simply  intended  as  letters 
of  introduction,  yet  Mr.  Whiting  took 
a  copy  of  the  letter,  addressed  it  to  a 
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fictitious  name  and  had  it  printed  for 
general  distribution.  Commissioner 
Pearson  very  properly  ordered  Mr. 
Whiting  to  stop  any  such  use  of  the 
letter,  for,  as  it  was  being  circulated,  it 
gave  the  impression  that  the  Department 
specially  endorsed  this  particular  firm 
and  its  methods.  Several  parties  have 
written  us  stating  that  the  Whiting  peo¬ 
ple  grow  and  order  good  trees,  but  not 
one  of  them  will  state  that  such  trees 
are  so  much  superior  to  other  nursery 
stock  that  the  big  prices  demanded  for 
them  are  justified. 


The  Spinach  Worm. 

W.  It.  II.,  ilillbury,  Mass. — Is  there  any 
way  to  prevent  the  maggots  from  getting 
into  spinach,  or  even  to  hold  them  off  for 
a  week  or  two? 

Ans. — I  have  never  found  any  effec¬ 
tual  remedy  to  eradicate  the  spinach 
worm.  Like  the  onion,  radish  and  cab¬ 
bage  maggot,  there  appears  to.  be  no 
practical  way  of  getting  at  them.  Any 
solution  strong  enough  to  have  any  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  pest  would  destroy  the  crop. 
The  only  way  I  have  found  is  to  use 
preventives  rather  than  cures,  by  not 
planting  in  the  same  soil  or  near  it  for 
two  or  three  years.  Several  years  ago 
we  could  grow  fine  spinach  and  a  heavy 
crop  in  our  spinach  houses,  where  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  grow  it  now. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Nitrate  for  Cabbage  Maggot. 

G.  R.,  MayriUe,  N.  Y. — On  page  268  there 
is  given  a  cure  for  cabbage  maggot.  Can 
you  make  it  more  definite,  the  exact  amount 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  given  amount 
of  water  that  would  work  the  cure  and 
not  injure  the  plant?  Also,  would  the  same 
be  all  right  to  apply  to  radishes  for  same 
trouble? 

E.  W.  G.,  Lexinyton,  Mass. — Will  F.  II., 
Johnstown,  I’a.,  kindly  state  liow  much 
nitrate  of  soda  he  uses  to  a  gallon  of 
water?  He  just  says  a  strong  solution; 
that  is  not  very  definite  for  a  new  be¬ 
ginner.  Will  he  also  state  how  much  kero¬ 
sene  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  how  to  mix 
it? 

Ans. — I  did  not  measure  the  nitrate 
of  soda  or  the  kerosene  emulsion.  This 
had  been  my  first  experience  in  raising 
cabbage,  and  as  I  did  not  expect  to 
have  a  plant  survive  on  account  of  the 
maggot  I  did  not  give  them  any  extra 
care  or  attention.  I  will  give  you  the 
amount  used  as  near  as  possible,  being 
careful  not  to  make  solution  too  strong. 
If  it  should  be  too  weak 'a  second  water¬ 
ing  I  believe  could  be  done  without  in¬ 
jury.  I  used  about  half  a  pint  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  three  gallons  of  water,  being 
careful  that  the  nitrate  was  all  dissolved 
before  using,  as  the  bottom  of  solution 
would  be  too  strong  if  not  properly  dis¬ 
solved.  I  used  about  half  a  pint  of  the 
water  for  each  plant,  pouring  the  same 
around  the  stem.  For  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  I  used  about  a  pound  of  common 
laundry  soap  boiled  in  a  pot  containing 
one  gallon  of  water.  After  soap  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved,  remove  kettle  from 
fire  and  while  boiling  hot  add  one  quart 
kerosene  oil.  Stir  rapidly  and  keep  up 
stirring  until  soap  and  oil  will  not  sepa¬ 
rate.  After  solution  becomes  cold  it 
will  be  stiff  or  jelly-like.  This  emulsion 
can  be  kept  for  weeks.  Use  about  one 
pint  of  emulsion  to  four  gallons  of  water, 
mix  thoroughly  before  using.  Use  the 
same  way  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  water. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  F.  H. 


IF  YOU 

want  Strawberry  Plants,  Aspar¬ 
agus  Roots,  Grape  Vines, 
Plums,  Cherries  or  Pear  Trees, 

let  us  quote  you  prices  on  our  high 
grade  stock.  We  have  over  2,000 
acres  in  nursery  stock — millions  of 
trees  and  plants  of  all  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  Stock  budded  from  bearing 
trees  in  our  own  orchards. 

Harrison’s  trees  and  plants  have  a 
reputation  of  23  years  of  quality  and 
fair  dealing  behind  them.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Box  421.  Berlin,  Md. 


Let  Spear 

— of  Pittsburg 

Supply  Everything 
You  Need  to  Furn-  ^ 

ish  Your  Home  on 
Long  Time,  Easy 
Payment,  Special^ 

Credit  Terms. 


Personal 

I  have  grown  up  with 
the  home  furnishing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  know  it  like  a  book,  from 
cover  to  cover.”  Practically  my  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  how 
to  supply  the  wants  of  people  with  modest 
incomes,  who  wish  to  live  well  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  The  enormous,  nation-wide  Credit 
Home  Furnishing  business  of  Spear  &  Co. 
is  the  result  of  my  efforts,  and  1  am  proud 
of  my  success— of  the  confidence  that  the 
people  give  me.  I  personally  guarantee  each 
and  every  customer  of  the  House  of  Spear  a 
“square  deal.”  Let  me  help  you  to  furnish 
your  home  on  credit. 

Buying  Made  Easy 

With  our  big  bargain  catalog  before 
vou,  you  can  see  our  immense  stock  of 
carpets,  rugs,  lace  curtains,  portieres,  couch 
covers,  etc...  in  actual  colors.  Also  furniture, 

stoves,  refrigerators,  dishes,  cutlery,  go-carts, 

baby  carriages,  sewing  machines,  washing 
maeh  ines,  wringers,  silverware,  clocks,  phono¬ 
graphs.  iron  and  brass  beds,  bedding.  These 
magnificentpietnres  and  correct  descriptions 
enable  yon,  right  at  home,  with  your  family 
at  vonr  elbow,  to  make  a  selection  as  well 
as  though  you  visited  our  show  rooms. 

Pay  When  You  Can 

We  guarantee  a  big  saving  for  you  on  all 
purchases  and  we  will  arrange  easy  terms  of 
payment  to  suit  your  income  and  convenience. 
You  need  not  deprive  yourself  of  any  article 
that  you  want  for  your  home  for  lack  of 
ready  cash,  .lust  select  what  you  want  from 
the  catalogue,  and  pay  a  little  cash  down, 
and  a  little  each  month. 

Thirty  Days  Free  Trial 

Wo  ship  all  goods  on  approval.  Use  them 
a  whole  month,  then  decide  to  keep  them  c 
return  them  to  nsat  our  expense.  You  are 
out  nothing.  We  pay  freight  charges  both 
wavs  if  you  decide  to  return  the  goods.  Re- 
member,  yon  have  the  use  of  the  goods] 
while  you  are  paying  for  them  on  our  long  [ 
time  credit  plan, 

Rocker  Bargain 

Send  us  $1.00  and  .  - 

wewillsendyoutliis 
masslve“Nlgh»Owl” 

Sleepy  Hollow  Rock* 

or.  Made  of  closo 
grained,  highly  pol¬ 
ished  golden  oak. 

Beautifully  carved 
owls  on  the  upright 
posts.  Splendidly 
upholstered  in  extra 
quality  Fabrieord 
leather,  with  deep, 
soft,  continuous 

tufts.  _ 

Only  $1  down  and  50c  a  month. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  19 

^Spear&Co^^jenn^^ 


CHERRIES.  GRAPES, 
VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  New  York  Slaie  Grown 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25. 

Dead  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


FRUIT  TREES  GRAPEVINES  ROSES 

Best  stock,  best  prices.  Send  fur  catalogue. 

L0SS0M  NURSERIES,  H.  De  Boo,  Prop.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Have  You 

’he  Price  List  of  CALL’S  NURSER- 
ES.  Perrv,  Ohio?  They  have  a  larg-e 
tock  of  the  finest  Fruit  Trees.  Deal 
ireet.  Prices  low.  Guarantee  satis- 
action.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Seed 
orn  and  Oats. 


BRAND” 


ateriais 


We  are  the  oldest,  largest,  most  experienced,  and 
responsible  manufacturers  of  agricultural  sprays 
ami  insecticides  in  the  United  States,  and 
Blanchard's  “Lion  Brand”  is  the  standard  of  Pur¬ 
ity,  Strength  and  Uuitormity  on  four  continents. 

"LION  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  " 

is  the  most  elfective  and  safest  spray  for  destx-oy- 
ing  San  Jose  Scale.  It's  ready  for  use  and 
costs  less  than  home-made  or  any  other  brand. 
Spray  for  Scale  now. 

“LION  BkAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Made  by  us  for  over  twenty  years  and  guaranteed 
to  contain  nothing  but  purest  and  must  efl'ectivo 
ingredients.  One  gallon  to  49  of  water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PARIS  GREEN 

We  are  the  only  independent  makers.  “  Lion 
Brand  ”  is  purest  and  strongest,  contains  not  a 
particle  of  filler  or  adulterant,  nothing  but  pur¬ 
est  Pails  Green. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Unequalled  by  any  other  brand,  anywhere,  at  any 
price.  Positively  absolutely  pure  ;  extra  sticky. 

SPRAYING  BOOK  FREE 

Our  book  on  spraying  for  Scale  and  insect  destroy¬ 
ing  is  the  most  concise,  complete  thing  of  the 
kind.  Contains  a  lot  of  Interesting  Information 
for  you.  in  practical  language.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  free  if  you  tell  us  how  many  fruit 
trees  you  have. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 
645  Hudson  Terminal  lildg.,  New  York  City 

Factories — New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Live  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


California  PRIVET. 

Two-year,  2  to  3  ft.,  18  to  21  inches,  and  12  to  Ik 
inches,  at  low  prices.  Finest  stock  you  ever  saw. 

Peaches. 

All  sold  for  this  Spring.  A  fine  stock  for  next  year. 

Asparagyis. 

Two-year  No.  1,  finest  kino,  at  $!.<'()  per  1,UOO. 

All  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  -:-  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS  A 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 


Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  $5.00  and  up  per  thousand.  We 
have  50  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  llardy  Forest  trees, 

Shade,  Ornamental  anil  Fruit  trees. 

Shrubs,  Vines, etc.  Our  beautiful  Catalog  is  crowded  I 
with  valuable  Information.  This  and  50  Great  Bar¬ 
gain  sheet  are  free. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Bor  21  2.  Dundoe,  III-  | 


{A  Grapevines  61  AA 

AU  Sent  Postpaid  «jjA®W 

p—  Strong,  Hardy,  Two- Year-Old  Vines  — 

A  remarkable  collection  of  grapevines  at  an  ex- 
exceedingly  low  price.  Best  varieties— red.  white, 
black— just  what  the  town  man  or  the  farmer  needs 
for  planting  along  fences  and  buildings.  Vines  can 
be  arranged  to  cover  unsightly  places  with  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  fresh 
grapes  for  the  table.  We  also  offer 

5  Thrce-Ycar-Old  Vines  lor  $1.00 

These  are  strong,  hard  wines,  and  will  bear  the 
year  after  planting.  Order  now  and  vines  will  he 
sent  proper  time  to  plant..  With  every  older  is  sent 
free  our  valuable  book  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
prune.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  Blrould  he  In 
every  garden. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 
Grapevine  Specialists, 

350  Central  Ave.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Established  42  Tear 


KGRAPE  VINES 

69 Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.Trees  Ac.  BestKoot- 
edstoek.  Genuine.cheap  2sample  vines  mailed  for lOo. 
Dose,  prico-Hat  free.  LEWIS  UOKSCli  &  SOX,  Ireduuia,  X.  Y. 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

1  Roosevelt,  2  Lombard,  1  Brad¬ 
shaw  Plum;  1  Montmorency,  1 
Windsor  Cherry;  1  Ningnra,  1 
JClberta  Peach;  1  Baldwin.  1 
Dutch6ss  Apple.  1  Orange  Quince  and  1  Bartlett 
Pear.  All  12  trees  first  class,  i  foot  high  for  98  cts. 
Send  usa  list  of  your  wants  forwholesalo  prices, 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
MALONEY  HK08.  &  WELLS,  Box  16  DAN8V1I.LE,  N.  Y. 


Bartlett  Standard  Pears,  Duchess 
)warf  Pears,  Lombard  Plums,  Etc. 

Excellent  stock  of  the  most  reliable  sorts  of 
FUUIT.S  and  ORNAMENTALS. 

V.  B.  COLE,  Nurseryman,  Painesville,  O. 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1.00. 

6  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1  00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

lowest  prices. 

W 


Roses,  Shrubs,  and  all  kinds 

_ o£  Berry  Plants;  No.  1  stock; 

Catalogue  free. 

,  A.  ALLEN  &  SONS,  Geneva.  Ohio. 


Cherry  Trees,  S7  per  100;  Apples,  Pears, Peaches, Plums 
and  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices.  Gov’t  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  t'o..  Box  21,  Geneva,  NA  , 

Somethin!)  New  in  Cherries,  the  Genesee,  a  late,  heavy 
yielding,  very  solid,  sweet  cherry,  of  delicious  qual¬ 
ity,  that  stands  up  in  wet  weather,  ships  well  ami 
brings  the  highest  price.  Fine  2-year-old  trees  for 
sale.  Jos- A.  Morgan,  Introducer,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 

TARTAR  KING  0ATS-E„,.’S  is? 

SAMUEL  FRASER.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Bargain  list. 


1500 


NORWOOD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

u.  E.  POND,  CAMDEN.  NEW  YORK. 


CYPRESS 

Free  booklet  tells  all  about  them. 


TREES 

FOB  BEAUTY. 


GATALPA 


TREES 

FOR  PROFIT. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Kox  211*  Mechanics  burg,'  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

It  lias  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  stock  for  commercial  planters.  Oui 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  pointers”  for  you.  1 
e  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  wiite  us  earl> . 


you  are 


BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 


Box  8, 


YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


General  Assortment. 

Readers  are  familiar  with  the 

values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  neaGy  25  yeavs.  BeatRiful  ^year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft.. 
$87  per  lOO.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  you.  H.S.  WILEY  &  SON, Drawers, Layttt,ti,JN.  x. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


1910. 
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GRINDING  CORN  FODDER.  THE  KEYNOTE  IS  ORGANIZATION. 


I  have  one  horse  and  have  considerable 
corn  fodder  which  I  cut  for  horse  and  mix 
with  corn  and  oat  chop.  I  find  this  makes 
a  good,  cheap  feed.  I  have  a  good  cutter, 
the  best  I  ever  used,  but  even  then  I  can’t 
get  it  fine  enough.  The  horse  eats  seven- 
eighths  of  it ;  hut  leaves  a  portion  in 
trough,  the  part  that  cannot  bat  pulver¬ 
ized  fine  enough.  Do  you  know  of  any  mill 
or  machine  that  would  do  the  work  after 
it  is  cut,  and  make  it  finer?  I  find  the 
fine  part  readily  mixes  with  cor”  and  oat 
chop.  If  it  was  all  fine  the  horse  would 
eat  all.  s. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  hand  machine 
that  will  grind  the  stalks.  A  few  years 
ago  we  described  a  machine  which  cut 
dry  stalks  and  then  crushed  them  in 
fluted  rollers.  You  could  overcome  the 
objection  by  soaking  the  cut  stalks  or 
steaming  them  with  hot  water.  Most 
feeders  expect  that  one-third  of  the 
hard  stalks  will  be  rejected. 


FERTILIZING  AND  FITTING  POTATO 
LAND. 

F.  W.,  Strathroy,  Ont.  —  We  arc  getting 
last  year’s  potato  field  ready  for  potatoes 
again.  It  was  manured  last  year,  and  now 
we  have  a  lot  of  manure  in  the  yard  that 
cannot  be  hauled  till  the  snow  goes  partly. 
We  expect  to  put  on  12  to  18  spreader 
loads  per  acre,  and  plow  early  about  six 
inches  deep  one  month  before  planting,  and 
work  it  shallow  for  a  while  and  then  deep 
and  well.  The  manure  has  quite  a  lot  of 
straw  mixed  through.  Please  give  us  full 
information  as  to  necessary  fertilizers, 
phosphates  and  potash.  Any  information 
that  will  help  us  in  getting  a  good  crop 
will  be  appreciated  greatly.  We  plant  in 
rows  32  inches,  and  the  pieces  about  a  foot 
apart.  We  had  230  bushels  per  acre,  but 
they  were  not  large  enough.  It  was  too 
dry  for  a  while. 

Ans. — As  a  rule  it  is  not  a  good  practice 
to  plant  potatoes  after  potatoes  on  the 
same  land.  The  crop  is  more  likely  to 
be  diseased,  and  the  yield  not  as  good 
as  if  planted  on  a  one  or  two-year  clover 
sod,  or  after  corn.  The  spores  (or 
seeds)  of  fungus  diseases,  such  as  blight, 
scab,  etc.,  will  remain  in  the  soil  for 
a  year,  at  least,  after  the  potatoes  are 
harvested;  so  if  there  is  any  disease  in 
the  first  crop  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  worse 
the  following  year.  Where  other  crops 
intervene  these  spores  are  killed  out, 
leaving  the  soil  clean  again  for  potatoes. 
The  following  rotations  are  suitable  for 
potato  growing:  First  year,  clover  (or 
Timothy)  sod  manured  and  p’anted  to 
corn;  second  year,  potatoes  (with  or 
without  Icommercial  fertilizer)  ;  third 
year,  grain  seeded  to  clover  and  grasses ; 
fourth  year,  clover.  By  cutting  the  grass 
a  second  year,  or  planting  the  second 
crop  of  grass,  a  five-year  rotation  can 
be  followed.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
grow  corn  in  the  rotation,  you  can  plant 
potatoes  on  clover  seed,  sow  grain  the 
second  year(  seeded  with  clover),  cut 
your  clover  one  year,  and  the  next  year 
plant  again  to  potatoes.  By  seeding 
with  grasses  in  addition  to  clover,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  could  be  extended  into 
a  four-year  rotation  by  again  cutting  or 
pasturing  the  second  year  grass.  Of 
course,  these  rotations  may  be  modified 
to  suit  local  conditions. 

If  you  are  so  situated  that  you  must 
plant  potatoes  the  second  year  on  the 
same  ground,  I  would  advise  you  to  use 
commercial  fertilizers  only.  Put  your 
manure  on  the  corn  or  grass  ground.  It 
is  always  economy,  in  buying  fertilizers, 
to  purchase  a  high-grade  brand.  You 
get  more  plant  food  for  your  money  in 
this  way.  A  high-grade  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  analyze  from  three  to  four 
per  cent  ammonia,  five  to  six  per  cent 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  eight  to 
ten  per  cent  potash.  If  your  soil  is  in 
fairly  good  condition,  which  is  likely 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  manured  last 
year,  a  dressing  of  from  300  to  500 
pounds  per  acre  ought  to  give  you  good 
results.  It  might  be  well  to  try  a  heavier 
application,  say  1,000  pounds  per  acre, 
on  a  small  part  of  the  field  and  note 
results.  Manure  is  relatively  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  in  the  other  elements,  and 
is  also  strongly  alkaline;  consequently 
if  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  were 
again  applied  to  your  potato  land,  your 
potatoes  would  have  more  nitrogen  than 
they  could  use,  and  at  the  same  time 
this  manure  (by  making  the  soil  too 
alkaline  for  potatoes)  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  scabby  crop,  for  scab  flourishes 
in  an  alkaline  soil.  c.  s.  m. 


More  power  to  your  good  right  arm  in 
your  righteous  advocacy  of  a  parcels  post 
in  this  country.  It  would  be  laughable  if 
it  were  not  pitiable,  that  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  papers  like  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  pound 
home  week  after  week  such  truisms  as  those 
you  have  published  with  regard  to  the 
benefit  of  a  parcels  post,  in  order  to  arouse 
in  this  “enlightened  and  self-governing-’ 
community  sufficient  appreciation  of  its  own 
interests  to  force  it  into  action.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  everyone  ia  touch  with  the 
modern  trend  of  affairs  that  what  our 
farmers  need,  and  all  that  they  need,  is 
organization.  Unorganized,  acting  as  units, 
they  are  a  mob,  just  like  every  other  un¬ 
organized  body  of  men.  Organized,  each 
group  in  its  own  township  or  county 
affiliated  with  every  other  group,  they  would 
be  an  army,  and  the  most  powerful  force 
for  good  in  this  great  seething  cauldron 
which  we  call  our  country,  and  which  the 
farmers  more  than  any  other  class  should 
help  to  make  “God’s  country”  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  The  forces  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend  are  all  organized. 
Let  the  farmers  organize  also,  or  cease 
to  expect  that  they  will  prevail  in  an 
unequal  contest.  They  no  longer  sell  their 
milk  or  their  cattle  or  their  hogs  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  are  dealing  with  organ¬ 
ized  forces.  In  demanding  a  parcels  post 
they  have  to  overcome  the  silent  and  enor¬ 
mous  resistance  of  organized  capital  in  the 
shape  of  express  companies.  It  is  the 
same  in  every  direction.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  farmers  can  never  be  organized. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  They  have  not  or¬ 
ganized  before  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
never  been  up  against  the  necessity!  The 
time  was  not  ripe.  It  is  ripe  now,  and  th 
farmers  must  organize,  or  expect  to  see 
their  grandchildren  existing  as  “lease-hold” 
or  “copy-hold”  tenants  on  the  lauds  their 
fathers  owned.  The  farmers  are  prosperous 
to-day.  comparatively,  but  let  them  make 
no  mistake.  The  same  corporate  greed  which 
is  gradually  concentrating  the  oilier  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
will  leave  less  and  less  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  to  the  farmer,  down  to  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point,  unless  it  is  met  by  an  equally 
powerful  force  in  the  shape  of  militant,  co¬ 
operative,  affiliated  organizations  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Co-operation  is  implied  in  organiza¬ 
tion.  Let  our  farmers  study  the  results 
of  organization  and  co-operation  among 
the  farmers  in  such  countries  as  Belgium. 
There  they  can  see  how  their  own  identical 
problems  have  been  met  and  solved.  It  is 
for  leaders  like  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  throw  the 
great  weight  of  their  influence  into  this 
movement.  The  country-life  movement,  and 
the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources  are  doing  great  good  in  open¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  all  our  people,  but  they  do 
not  strike  the  keynote  for  the  farmer.  The 
keynote  is  organization.  Organization 
brings  about  co-operation,  which  in  turn 
means  better  methods,  better  prices,  the 
elimination  of  waste,  and  his  fair  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  the  American 
farmer.  j.  a.  h. 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  about  paint  and  painting:.  Tlie  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint.  I 
make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOLL’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  67  years.  It 
is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  best  pigments  and  pure  linseed  oil, 
thoroughly  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  mix  good  paint  with  a  stick. 
Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses.  This  method  requires 
salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  prollts  for  jobbers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  you  must  pay  when  you  buy 
the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is  short  or  the  quality  poor— 
usually  both. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of  the 
paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen’s  profits  and  expenses.  Our 
paint  is  shipped  fresli  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply  the 
factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman;  no  hotel  bills;  and  no  middlemen  of 
any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  they  cannot  give  you  our  quality  of  paint  at  our  price.  They  must  add 
the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and  middlemen’s  profits;  If 
they  give  you  our  grade  of  paint  the  cost  will  be  double  our  price. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGERSOLL 
PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a  building 
look  shabby  iu  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you  regret  the 
little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL  PAINTS  will 
give  you  long  service  and  look  well  all  the  time. 

Ing'ersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  35  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send  you 
my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of 
Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

IF  YOU  WANT  PAINT,  WRITE  ME.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  CAN  SAVE  YOU 

MONEY. 

O.  W.  Ing'ersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  24S  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 


H.  C.  PHELPS 
Manufacturer  of  Cele¬ 
brated  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles 


IPJ  JTf  To  Buyers  of  Buggies 
vfr II  A  •  Everywhere— Before 

Buying  Any  Vehicle  Get  My  1910 
Free  Book  of  Styles  and  Prices 


”>/o 


HERE  are  all  kinds  of  general  mail-order  houses  filling 
orders  with  buggies  of  unknown  brand.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  local  dealers  selling  buggies  at  high-profit  prices.  I  am 
the  actual  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Mine  is  a 
personal,  man-to-man  business.  I  make  to  your  order  just  the  vehicle  you 
want  (out  of  125  styles)  and  sell  it  to  you  direct  at  factory  prices. 

The  actual  dollars-and-cents  saving  I  make  you  runs  from  $26.50  and  up  on  a 
vehicle.  I  give 

30-Day  Road  Test  On  Any  Split  Hickory 

All  the  papers  and  all  manufacturers  know  me  to  be  responsible  and  know  my  work  to  be  the 
highest  quality  and  prices  the  lowest.  I  have  saved  buggy  buyers  three  million  dollars  iu  the  last 
ten  years.  My  big  volume  of  business  permits  me  to  offer  greater  saving  prices  for  1910.  I  want 
to  hear  personally  from  anyone  wanting  a  high-grade  vehicle  or  harness,  I  issue  this  challenge 
to  buggy  dealers  everywhere — I  will  duplicate  the  quality  of  any 

high-grade  buggy-  they  offer  to  any  buyer  at  25%  or  more  - 

off  their  price.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  vehicle, 
don’t  you  want  to  save  that  25%  or  more? 

Let  me  prove  this  claim  by  sending  you  my  1910  190-pagc  book 
quoting  you  direct  factory  prices.  The  $26.50  to  $40  I  save  you 


*  .  “  - - w  ww*  j-  j/wevo.  x  tfiu.ov  iu  i  buve  yuu 

is  worth  as  much  to  you  as  to  a  buggy  dealer,  even  though  he’s 
your  brother-in-law  or  favorite  friend.  Then,  why  not  find  out 
about  my  proposition  before  you  give  away  this  money.  I  offer 
more  than  any  dealer— 30-day  road  test. 

2  YEARS *  GUARANTEE 

I  1,lrKest  direct  factory  In  the  world.  Over  100,000 

bpUt  HIckorys  in  use.  Thousands  of  testimonials  from  de¬ 
lighted  users.  Write  for  book  today.  1*5  styles  vehlclesand 
harness  to  choose  from.  H.  C.  PHELPS.  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 


Saving 
Guaranteed 
On  Retail  Price 
Of  Any  Vehicle 


Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Sta.  290  , 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

As  to  my  standing  and  responsibility, 

I  refer  any  agricultural  paper, 

any  commercial  agency, 
any  banK  or  express  com- 
my  and  to  over  1 00, 000 
satisfied  customers 
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AN  ORCHARD  FOR  A  MEADOW. 

J.  II.,  Stamford,  Conn. — I  have  in  mind 
this  coining  Spring  to  plow  and  reseed  an 
old  orchard,  but,  as  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
be  sour  and  is  overrun  with  obnoxious 
weeds,  poison  ivy,  etc.,  it  appears  to  me 
that  1  should  first  try  to  remedy  the  acidity 
of  the  soil  and  exterminate  the  weeds  be¬ 
fore  attempting  reseeding.  Do  you  think 
the  following  plan  is  feasible :  First,  apply 
lime,  plow  shallow,  harrow  continuously 
up  to  June  1 ;  then  sow  buckwheat,  plow 
same  under  as  soiling  crop  and  sow  rye 
and  grass?  I  have  also  been  advised  to 
sow  Crimson  clover  in  place  of  buckwheat, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  Winter- 
killed,  as  the  orchard  is  on  a  high  ridge 
with  a  slight  northern  exposure.  The 
chances  are  also  that  the  clover  will  not 
thrive  without  inoculation.  By  liming,  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  sowing  and  soiling  buck¬ 
wheat  the  land  will  be  clean  of  weeds  and 
in  fine  tilth  for  reseeding  in  Fall.  But  I 
presume  I  ought  to  use  some  commercial 
fertilizers  with  the  buckwheat  which  would 
also  benefit  the  apple  trees.  If  so,  about 
how  much  of  each  raw  material  per  acre 
should  I  use,  doing  the  mixing  myself,  and 
about  what  quantity  for  reseeding  in  Fall? 

Ans. — Do  not  plow  the  lime  under. 
Plow  first,  then  spread  the  lime  and 
harrow  it  in.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  lime.  Crimson  clover  is  not  a 
sure  crop  with  you  and  buckwheat  will 
he  better  especially  if  you  wish  to  seed 
down  in  the  Fall.  We  assume  that  you 
intend  to  keep  the  orchard  in  sod  and 
cut  hay.  In  that  case  we  should  leave 
out  the  rye  and  seed  to  grass  alone,  using 
a  mixture  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  with 
clover  added  in  Spring.  We  should  use 
a  mixture  of  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
100  fine  ground  bone,  200  acid  phosphate 
and  100  muriate  of  potash.  You  can  use 
300  pounds  per  acre  of  this  mixture 
when  seeding  to  buckwheat  and  400 
pounds  more  when  seeding  grass. 


A  WESTERN  CABBAGE  VARIETY. 

W.  T.,  Iowa. — I  hear  great  stories  of  the 
“Scotch  Cross”  cabbage  said  to  give  tre¬ 
mendous  yields  in  Colorado.  Is  there  really 
any  such  cabbage  or  is  it  a  fake? 

Ans. — This  cabbage  has  been  grown 
for  something  over  10  years  in  the 
Greeley,  Colorado,  district,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  seed  has  never 
been  disseminated  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  cabbage  is  a  medium  early, 
globe-shaped  head  of  very  fine,  crisp 
texture.  It  is  an  accidental  cross 
between  the  Flat  Dutch  and  Win- 
nigstadt.  This  cross  was  made  or  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Leavy,  of  Greeley.  The 
cabbage  is  a  great  yielder  and  very  pop¬ 
ular  throughout  the  district.  A.year  ago 
it  yielded  50,000  pounds  per  acre  on  a 
12-acre  tract  in  the  bottoms  just  below 
the  town  of  Greeley.  Some  growers 
claim  to  have  done  even  better  than  this. 
This  was  named  by  Mr.  Leavy  the  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  but  has  been  more  commonly 
known  as  Scotch  Cross.  The  fact  that 
the  seed  has  been  retailing  in  Greeley  at 
$10  a  pound  where  other  cabbage  seed 
was  selling  for  from  $2  to  $3  a  pound, 
shows  that  it  has  been  a  popular  variety 
here.  Greeley  has  shipped  from  400  to 
800  cars  of  cabbage  a  year  for  several 
years,  and  some  of  the  lands  near 
Greeley  have  become  worth  from  $250 
to  $500  an  acre  where  this  crop  is  being 
grown.  The  price  of  seed  has  induced 
many  growers  to  go  into  the  seed  grow¬ 
ing  business,  and  this  year  there  was 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  seed  grown. 

E.  P.  BENNETT, 

Col.  Experiment  Station 


Using  an  Icehouse. 

T.  C.  IF.,  Lewes,  Del. — What  is  the ’best 
way  to  utilize  our  icehouse,  as  we  can  buy 
our  ice  for  much  less  than  the  cost  of  har¬ 
vesting  the  ice?  It  is  12x12  feet,  six  feet 
below  ground  and  two  feet  above  ground, 
all  double  wall ;  also  roof ;  filled  with 
powdered  charcoal.  Could  we  use  it  as  a 
storeroom  for  apples  and  potatoes,  both 
sweet  and  white? 

Ans. — Your  ice  house  will  make  an 
ideal  place  for  keeping  sweet  potatoes 
if  you  will  put  in  a  cast-iron  stove  and 
long  pipe  so  that  you  can  raise  a  high 
temperature  when  the  potatoes  are  first 
put  in,  so  as  to  rapidly  dry  them  off 
from  the  sweat  they  always  pass  through 
after  storing.  There  are  a  number  of 


sweet  potato  houses  in  use  here  and  in 
the  South  constructed  according  to  plans 
I  sent  the  owners.  One  man  in  South 
Carolina  was  so  pleased  with  his  house 
that  he  sent  me  a  barrel  of  potatoes 
several  seasons.  Another  man  in  the 
same  State  met  me  the  following  August 
at  Clemson  College,  and  said  that  his 
house  had  been  so  great  success  that  he 
was  then  feeding  sweet  potatoes  to  his 
hogs  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  new  crop.  The  house  should  have  a 
ventilator  at  the  top,  and  the  potatoes 
should  be  dug  as  soon  as  the  frost  nips 
the  vines.  Handle  them  carefully  after 
letting  them  lie  along  the  rows  in  the 
sun,  and  after  all  are  in  start  the  fire 
and  run  the  temperature  up  to  as  near 
90  as  possible,  with  the  ventilator  open 
till  they  have  dried  off.  Then  close  up 
and  you  will  seldom  need  any  fire  in 
a  house  constructed  as  yours  is,  for  the 
best  temperature  is  about  45.  At  50 
degrees  or  above  there  will  be  danger  of 
sprouting.  Keep  a  thermometer  in  the 
house  and  in  severe  weather  if  it  should 
go  below  45,  which  it  will  rarely  do  if 
kept  close,  you  can  start  a  very  little 
fire.  Of  course  if  you  do  not  want  to 
devote  it  to  the  sweet  potatoes  it  will 
make  a  fine  place  for  Irish  potatoes 
without  any  fire  heat,  or  you  can  store 
apples  in  it  too,  as  both  need  total  dark¬ 
ness  and  low  temperature. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Improving  Old  Sod. 

F.  IF.  II.,  Cambridge,  Mass. — I  have  some 
land  20  miles  west  of  Boston  that  has  been 
in  sod  for  many  years,  and  part  of  which 
I  wish  to  improve  by  a  succession  of  ma- 
nurial  crops.  I  was  interested  in  your 
answers  to  correspondents  on  pages  198  and 
£17.  1  plowed  last  Fall,  and  sowed  Winter 

rye,  but  with  poor  results.  Would  you 
advise  Canada  peas,  buckwheat  and  rye  in 
this  location,  and  how  much  of  each  per 
acre? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  “poor  results”  with  rye.  The  stand 
may  look  thin  now,  but  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  come  up  and  make  a  fair 
growth  for  turning  under.  You  do  not 
say  what  you  intend  doing  with  this 
soil  after  you  have  it  improved.  You 
will  probably  do  as  well  to  let  the  rye 
grow  and  plow  it  under  in  early  June. 
See  that  the  soil  is  packed  hard  with  a 
roller  or  drag.  You  can  then  either  drill 
field  beans  or  broadcast  buckwheat  and 
harrow.  The  beans  will  add  some  nit¬ 
rogen  to  the  'soil  and  can  be  plowed 
under  in  late  August  to  be  followed  by 
rye.  The  buckwheat  will  give  a  good  lot 
of  vegetable  matter  to  plow  under  and 
rye  can  follow  it. 


Physiology  Teacher:  “Clarence,  you 
may  explain  how  we  hear  things.” 
Clarence :  “Pa  tells  ’em  to  ma  as  a 
secret,  and  ma  gives  ’em  away  at  the 
bridge  club.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

A  little  miss  riding  on  a  Brooklyn 
trolley  car  the  other  day  tendered  the 
conductor  half  fare.  “How  old  are  you, 
little  girl  ?”  he  queried,  gingerly  han¬ 
dling  her  fare.  She  pursed  her  lips  for 
a  moment,  then  calmly  opened  her  purse, 
dropped  two  more  pennies  into  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  extended  palm,  snapped  her 
purse  and  demurely  replied:  “You  have 
your  fare,  sir;  my  statistics  are  my 
own!” — Brooklyn  Life. 


32  Inches  of  Alfalfa 

In  60  days  from  seeding,  at  Ghent,  N.Y.,  by  the 

Farmogerm  Method 

George  T.  Powell  President  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experts’  Association,  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  says : 

“I  put  in  a  piece  of  alfalfa  at  Orchard  Farm  the 
past  summer  that  has  made  a  most  remarkable 
growth.  The  seed  was  inoculated  with  the  alfalfa 
bacteria  you  sent  and  sown  on  the 20tli  of  July.  In  47 
days  the  plants  reached  27  inches  in  height,  and  in 
60  days,  when  cut,  they  measured  32  inches.  This  is 
equal  to  any  acre  of  irrigated  alfalfa  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Shall  put  in  more  of  it  next  year.” 

If  you  desire  to  grow  larger  crops  and  per¬ 
manently  enrich  your  soil,  send  at  once  for 

Our  Free  Book  No.  IB  on  FARMOGERM  (high-bred  nitrogen 
fixing  bacteria),  and  how  it  should  be  used.  Read 
what  practical  farmers  and  experts  who  have 
tried  Farmogerm,  and  know,  say. 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


GREGG  RASPBERRY  != 

Plants, $5  per  thousand,  E.  L.  Albertson,  Hope,N.J , 


Pink  Climbing  Rose- 

Doroiliy  Perkins 


Without  doubt  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  new 
Climbing  Roses  of  comparatively  recent  introduc¬ 
tion.  The  beauty  of  the  double  pink  flowers  is 
admirably  set  off  by  the  rich  green  foliage,  which 
is  free  from  the' attacks  of  insects. 

In  addition  to  this  charming  kind,  we  have  all 
the  popular  varieties  in  climbing  and  bush  Roses. 
Our  General  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  on 
request,  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  Roses 
—also 

Frail  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants. 

ELLWAl^GER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dibble’s 
T  ested 
Seed  Corn 


High  grade  pedigree  seed.  Best  varieties 
either  for  crop  or  silo  for  the  Eastern 
States.  Dibble’s  Eighty  Day  Dent,  Dibble’s 
Improved  Pride  of  the  North,  Dibble’s  Im¬ 
proved  Learning,  Dibble’s  Mammoth 
Yellow  Flint,  Dibble’s  Pedigree  Sanford 
Flint.  Germination  tests  vary  on  the 
different  lots  from  94  to  98  per  cent. 
"Nothing'  Better  at  Any  Price” 

Bushel,  $2 ;  Two  Bushel  Bag,  $3 

Special  Quotations  on  Quantities 

BEWARE 

of  cheap  Seed  Corn.  Plant  Tested  Seed  only. 
Samples  and  complete  Farm  Seed  Catalog  Free. 
Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B.  Headquarters  for 
Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Apple 'Trees  Send  for  prices. 

MYElt  &  SON,  Bridge ville,  Del. 


TWO 

HUNDRED 

Gladiolus Bulblets 

and  5  blooming  size  bulbs  for  Z5c. 

These  are  the  finest  mixture  of 

Field’s  Giant  Flowering  CSadiolus 

Mailed  postpaid  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Iblets  and  25 


W\  -  Or  1000  bull 
J  LA®'/bulbs  for  SI. OO 

i iff'  ,  Full  cultural  d 


_  _ _ directions  with 

evervlot.All  thebulbs  and  some 
of  the  bulblets  will  bloom  this 
year,  all  next  year.  Order  at 
once  before  they  are  gor.e.They 
will  grow  and  bloom  anywhere, 
’-if  in  any  soil  and  for  any  one. 

Mv  catalog  (mailed  free)  de- 
1  scribes  over  50.  beautiful 
named  varieties  besides  liun 
dredsofother  kindsof  flowers 
!?j  and  vegetables.  Ask  for  it . 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co 

Henry  Field,  Pres. 

Box  26  Shenandoah, 

Iowa. 


Grow  Vick  Quality 
ASTERS 
In  Your  Garden 


High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants. 

Prices  and  Quality  will  interest  you.  A  lino  list  of 
varieties.  J.  JiKTSCHBR,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


Strawberry  Plants  ■  Descriptive  c.  talogue 

free.  BASIL  PERRY  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


CTD  A\A/Q  CDDV  PLANTS— Send  for  our  28th 
olnnVVDLnni  annual  Catalog.  Try  Chip- 
man  for  the  best  early  market.  200  prepaid  by 
mail  for  11.00,  or  $2.50  per  1.000  not  prepaid. 

SLAVMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming.  Del. 


Coin—  50,000  Ruby  Rasp.  Plants: 75,000  Wilder 
Ul  Oulu  Currant  Bushes;  50.000  Cuttings. 

J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


The  years  that  we 
have  devoted  to  the  aster 
family — developing  new 
sorts  and  improvingold — 
are  rewarded  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  blooms  that  grow  from  Vick  Quality 
Seed.  Plant  Vick  Asters  in  your  garden 
this  Spring.  Write  for  our  book  “How  To 
Grow  Asters,”  one  package  of  Vick’s  Day¬ 
break  and  one  package  of  Vick’s  Branching 
Asters — all  three  sent  postpaid  for  io  cents. 
You  should  also  have 

Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1910, 

better,  bigger  and  more  help*'- 1  than  any  previous  Issue 
c.' cer  sixty  years.  Itisfrco.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  430  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


D 


AHLIAS— Strong  field  grown  roots.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  W.  R.  YOUNG,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


gk  AT  WHOLESALE 


i 


w 
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TKAWBERKY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

1).  M.  TEETBR,  BeUville,  Ohio. 


STKAWIUiUKY  PLANTS. — All  the  new  and  old  money¬ 
making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1010  catalog  free.  DAVID  KOinVAY,  Hartley,  I>cl. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Eight  best  varie¬ 
ties.  ASPARAGUS  and  vegetable  plants. 
Prices  right.  Send  for  our  price  list. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Olieswold,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them — Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &e.  Send  $2.50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  L1GHTEOOT,  Dept.  36,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


3  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry, 50c.  All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


PlnVOF  Qppfl  —Timothy,  Oats  ami  Seed  Potatoes, 
UlUICI  OGCU ■  28  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 


Plants  That  Grow 

and  just  wliat  you  order  at 
a  very  moderate  price. 
BLACKBERRIES,  BLACK  and  RED 
RASPBERRIES,  $8  and  $9  per 

1,000.  Forty  best  varieties 
STRAWBERRIES  (100  assorted 
for  garden,  post  paid,  75c). 
Catalog  Free. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  C, 
HASTINGS  OSWEGO  CO.  N.  Y. 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe  Seed  that  I  raised  near  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  and  personally  selected  this  seed.  Try 
this  “World’s  Famous  Variety.”  10c  pkg.,  25c  M 
lb.,  90c  lb.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa. 

open  POTATOF^-CARMAN  NO.  3.  Grown 
OC.LU  mini  ULO  on  new  land,  tine  quality  and 
free  from  scab  or  blight.  OLD  ORCHARD  FARM, 
L.  M  Johxsox,  Mgh,,  Puinesville,  Ohio. 

Potatoes— llovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Coin.  Fortune,  Jewel,  Ohio, 
Koee,  Queen,  Keliauce,  85  kinds.  C.  >V.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

SEED  P0TAT0ES-C  armanNo.  3;  late,  finequality,  pro¬ 
ductive.  Crystal  Springs  Truck  Farm,  Union,  N.Y. 

EARLY  Seed  Potatoes — Noroton  Beauty  and  Irish 
Cobbler,  90c.  per  bn.,  in  sacks  f.  o.  b.  here;  a 
few  seconds,  50c.  CHAS.  L.  TODD,  Hartwick 
Seminary,  Otsego  Co..  N.  Y. 

PflTATfiCQ- Cheap  sprayed  stock  Sir  Walter 
iUIHIULO  Raleigh.  Also  Seed  Corn.  Big 
yielders.  Grown  by  John  L.  Trexler,  Mertztown.Pa. 


Darks  county  ea  rly  hi  a  m  m  o  t  h 

SEED  CORN,  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  Clover  Seed  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
Better  get  our  prices  on  quantity.  Catalogue  free, 
MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

—Scarlet  Clover  Seed.  $7.50  to  $8.50 
bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to 
$8.50  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.25  to  $2  50  bushel; 
Old  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $3.00  per  100 
pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.25  bushel;  Alaska  Peas, 
$3.50  bushel;  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

LONG’S  WHITE  TARTAR  SEED  OATS 

One  of  the  strongest  and  best  yielding  domes¬ 
tic  oats  grown.  81  per  bushel,  iu  five  bag 
lots  or  more. 

CANADIAN  CLUSTER  SEED  OATS. 
Strong  and  long  stock,  thin  shuck,  heavy 
yielder;  suitable  for  all  soils.  $1  per  bushel. 
VVe  furnish  bags. 

SEED  BEANS.  All  varieties. 

BELDEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
Clover.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  ami 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  .SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


ONION  SEED 


Yellow  Globe  and  South- 
port.  85  cts.  per  pound. 
J.  B.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  Ohio 


P 


ALMETT0  Asparagus  Roots— Good,  strong  2-year-old 
stock.  GOULD  BROS..  East  Hamilton.  L.I.. N.Y. 


-PAPER  POTS- 

They  are  entirely  satisfactory.— It.  L.  Watts, 
Prof.  Hort.  Penna.  College.  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Lima  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  if  started  in  paper  pots,  and  they  are  equally 
fine  for  tomatoes,  egg  plants  and  peppers. 

Prices,  3-inch  pots,  SI. 25  for  1,000;  S5.00  for  5,000. 
Prices,  4-inch  pots,  SI  ,75  for  1,000;  S7.50  lor  5,000- 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  CATONSVILLE,  MD. 

MILLIONS  of  early  and  late  Vegetable  Plants  for 
sale.  Transplanted  or  not.  All  kinds  and  varie¬ 
ties.  Also  Geraniums,  Coleus.  Cannas.  Salvia, 
Pansies,  etc.,  for  bedding  and  decorating  purposes. 
Write  I'ar  prices.  Itryeu’e  F'lowrri  Truck  F'eriu.U  usi.iuuUm,  A.J 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

ties  with  prices;  also  instruction  for  planting  and  culture  of  Stra 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  liox  11, 

99  Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET 

11  A  descriptive  list  of  varie- 

wberries  and  other  Small  Fruits, 

BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 

1010. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  PRIVET  HEDGE. 

D.  II.,  (No  Address). — Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  hedge  to  make  it  grow  tall 
rapidly?  I  have  a  fence  that  I  would  like 
to  grow  into  a  wind-break  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  soda  is  not  advisable  what 
would  be  the  best  commercial  fertilizer? 
Also  state  what  quantity  to  use. 

Ans. — One  of  the  largest  growers  of 
privet  in  the  United  States  tells  me  that 
he  uses  a  brand  of  fertilizer,  the  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis  of  which  is  3-6-10,  but 
any  brand  of  good  potato  fertilizer  that 
grades  up  to  the  above  would  be  just  as 
good.  This  fertilizer  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  heavy  coat  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  covering  the  ground  at 
least  three  inches  deep  and  two  feet 
wide  on  each  side  of  hedge.  Apply  early 
this  Spring  and  dig  it  lightly  in  the 
ground.  To  every  100  feet  of  hedge 
apply  about  25  pounds  of  the  fertilizer. 
After  growth  starts  10  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  could  be  applied  and  lightly 
raked  or  hoed  in  will  help  wonderfully. 
If  rain  soaks  the  ground  or  privet  be 
irrigated  after  the  application  of  the 
nitrate  the  same  amount  can  be  applied 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  up 
to  the  middle  of  July.  Nitrate  of  soda 
acts  quickly  and  what  the  plant  does 
not  use  at  once  is  lost.  Small  and  fre¬ 
quent  applications  would  be  better  than 
one  heavy  application.  e.  s.  black. 
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PRIZE  CROP  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

F.  T.  II.,  McKeesport,  Pa. — I  want  to  ask 
“Hope  Farm  man”  or  Mr.  Kevitt  to  give 
me  some  advice.  That  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  last  Summer  about  40,000  or  50,000 
quarts  of  strawberries  per  acre  put  me  in 
notion  of  trying  to  equal  it  on  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  and  I  want  to  start  right.  My 
ground  is  good  garden  soil.  I  have  un- 
limiled  quantities  of  manure,  same  of  water, 
drilled  well  that  I  cannot  pump  dry  with 
gas  engine,  and  t  me  after  work  to  keep 
in  perfect  conuition.  I  think  I  can  make 
conditions  perfect.  Mr.  Kevitt  uses  only 
Glen  Mary  plants,  but  I  understand  they 
are  rather  w,ak  in  pollen.  A  local  grower 
tells  me  he  never  plants  them  alone,  and  in 
previous  experience  I  have  found  that  even 
with  perfect  varieties  if  one  would  mix  them 
larger  yields  could  be  obtained,  but  Mr. 
Kevitt  ought  to  know  by  this  time.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  advises  not  to  plant  as 
close  as  Mr.  Kevitt.  I  had  thought  of 
planting  in  beds  of  four  rows  15x15  with 
30-inch  spaces  between  beds.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  only  one  variety,  but  will  do  anything 
to  get  the  greatest  yield.  Doubtless  many 
other  readers  are  thinking  of  planting  after 
this  system  and  you  will  bo  doing  all  a 
favor  by  all  the  information  you  can.  I 
know  personally  three  others  near  me  who 
are  going  to  try  the  plan  this  Spring. 

Kevitt  Gives  an  Opinion. 

Enormous  crops  of  strawberries  may 
be  grown  under  my  system  of  culture 
where  irrigation  can  be  applied.  The 
varieties  most  likely  to  do  best  grown 
under  my  system  are  Glen  Mary,  Almo, 
Marshall,  Stevens,  Gandy,  Climax,  Joe, 
Sample,  Bederwood  and  Chesapeake. 
The  Glen  Mary  grown  in  this  way  is 
a  success  in  every  way.  Some  growers 
claim  the  Glen  Mary  needs  a  variety 
that  contains  more  fertilizing  powder 
to  fertilize.  My  observation  with  Glen 
Mary  shows  it  seems  to  do  equally  as 
well  if  you  plant  an  entire  acre,  going 
to  show  that  Glen  Mary  contains  enough 
pollen  to  fertilize  properly  each  berry. 
If  one  wishes  to  extend  the  berry  sea¬ 
son  it  would  be  well  to  get  some  late 
perfect-flowering  variety.  In  this  way 
you  will  be  sure  to  secure  results,  if  in 
doubt.  Where  irrigation  with  sufficient 
quantities  of  water  can  be  applied  the 
yield  should  be  enormous.  Each  plant 
under  these  conditions  will  mature  the 
entire  crop.  The  berries  toward  the 
end  of  the  season  will  mature  to  full 
size.  The  yield  will  prove  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  success,  and  will  pay  well  on  the 
investment.  With  plenty  of  moisture 
there  are  larger  berries  and  more  of 
them,  as  each  berry  that  grows  on  the 
stem  will  mature.  The  simplest  and 
most  economical  plan  is  the  open  fur¬ 
row  ;  that  is,  the  path  between  each  bed. 
The  furrow  should  be  filled  with  water 
from  end  to  end.  That  this  may  be  done 
they  must  be  level  throughout  their  ex¬ 
tent.  After  the  water  has  been  applied 


in  any  case  and  the  soil  has  come  into 
condition  to  permit  of  it,  a  careful  and 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  surface  must 
be  given.  In  the  case  of  most  soils  this 
is  imperative  in  order  to  prevent  bak¬ 
ing,  that  is,  a  hardening  and  drying  by 
sun’s  heat,  also  to  prevent  undue  evap¬ 
oration,  which  a  finely  pulverized  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  holds  well  in  check. 
Such  cultivation  also  keeps  the  ground 
clean  of  weeds,  which  otherwise  grow 
rapidly  on  irrigated  soils. 

T.  C.  KEVITT. 

From  the  Hope  Farm  Man. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  it  pays 
me  better  to  set  the  plants  farther  apart. 
I  shall  plant  two  feet  each  way,  culti¬ 
vate  in  both  directions,  and  end  the  sea¬ 
son  with  a  hill  or  clump  of  berries  about 
15  inches  in  diameter.  The  berries 
must  have  sunshine  to  do  well.  When 
planted  thickly  in  narrow  beds  and 
given  high  culture  the  inside  rows  are 
shaded,  and  cannot  mature  their  fruit. 
A  combination  of  such  varieties  as  Mar¬ 
shall,  Chesapeake  and  Gandy  will  give 
a  long  picking  season.  Stevens  is  a 
heavy  yielder,  but  the  quality  is  poor 
and  would  not  go  well  in  market  with 
Marshall.  The  latter  is  a  fancy  berry, 
but  not  a  heavy  yielder.  I  think  well 
of  Chesapeake.  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  irrigation.  In  theory  this 
ought  to  settle  the  problem,  yet  I  have 
known  cases  where  it  nearly  ruined  the 
crop.  The  soil  became  dry  and  the 
water  was  turned  on — soaking  the 
ground.  Then  there  came  a  long, 
steady  rain,  apd  more  than  half  the 
crop  rotted.  In  arid  regions  where 
there  is  no  rainfall  to  speak  of,  irriga¬ 
tion  is  an  ideal  way  of  watering  crops. 
In  humid  regions  it  often  requires  great 
judgment  to  prevent  damage  from  too 
much  water.  If  I  had  unlimited  man¬ 
ure  and  water  I  would  thoroughly  tile- 
drain  the  soil  and  fill  it  with  manure. 
Set  plants  two  feet  apart  and  give  them 
perfect  culture  the  first  season.  In 
Fall  pile  the  manure  heavily  between 
plants  and  lightly  over  them.  In  Spring- 
rake  the  cover  from  the  plants.  In 
late  May,  if  the  season  was  dry,  I  would 
open  shallow  furrows  alon?  the  rows 
and  soak  the  soil  thoroughly.  Then 
smooth  down  the  manure  to  serve  as  a 
thick  mulch  and  let  the  plants  alone  ex¬ 
cept  to  hand-pull  large  weeds. 

HOPE  FARM  MAN. 

Polypus ;  Thrush. 

1.  I  have  a  filly  coming  three  years  old 
that  has  developed  a  hard  bony  substance 
which  seems  to  be  in  both  nostrils  about 
four  inches  above  the  opening.  It  does  not 
seem  to  cut  her  wind  or  in  tiny  way  bother 
her.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  how 
to  remove  it?  2.  Can  you  give  me  a  quick 
cure  for  the  thrush?  h.  d.  t. 

Indiana. 

1.  The  tumors  (polypus)  described  can 
only  be  removed  by  an  operation  to  be 
performed  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  The 
operation  is  indicated  if  the  tumors  have 
narrow  necks  ;  otherwise  it  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  remove  them  by  cutting,  and  iodine 
applications  will  have  to  be  used.  2.  For 
thrush  cleanse  out  the  cleft  of  frog  and  on 
each  side  of  it  and  cut  away  all  loose, 
rotten  or  under-run  horn  of  frog  or  sole 
then  pack  crevices  full  of  calomel  and 
cover  with  oakum.  Stand  horse  on  abso¬ 
lutely  clean,  dry  floor  and  repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  once  daily  until  cured.  a.  s.  a, 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

BBLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


“34  Potatoes  to  the  Bushel,  weighing  61  lbs.” 

“  I  am  sending  a  sample  bushel  of  potatoes  weighing  61  lbs.,  and  made  up 
of  34  in  number,  to  your  agents  from  whom  I  bought  your  fertilizer.  The 
yield  is  about  300  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  point  is  they  were  grown  from  a 
poor  seeding  on  an  abandoned  farm.  I  used  one  ton  of  Swift’s  Potato  Grower  per 
acre  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  Swift’s  Animal  Fertilizers.” 

Oct.  26,  1909.  FAXON  BROWN,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

“  Not  a  Rotten  Potato  in  the  Whole  Field.” 

“  While  the  season  was  very  dry  this  past  year,  your  Swift’s  Special  Potato  Fertilizer 
did  the  work.  It  was  so  dry  that  some  of  my  neighbors  advised  ploughing  in  the  crop 
July  Ist>  but  I  kept  on  cultivating  and  spraying  it  just  the  same,  and  had  a  yield  of 
nearly  300  bushels  per  acre  of  large  smooth  potatoes  with  very  few  small  ones,  and  there 
was  not  a  rotten  potato  in  the  whole  field.  I  applied  three  tons  on  a  little  more  than 
three  acres  of  land  and  used  no  other  manure  on  ground  that  was  badly  worn  out  ” 

Dec.  3,  1909.  GEORGE  A.  MURCH,  Old  Orchard,  Maine. 

....  .  See  local  agents  or  send  for  prices.  Our  terms  are  easy  and  our  prices  right. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co.  AgricPounray  ass?  aDd  ‘  "  '  ” 


A  handy  booklet  of  useful  information  Sent  Free. 


isy  and  our  prices  right. 

40  North  Market  St.,  Boston. 


LESS  WORK 

Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 

Will  cut  28  by  30  acres  or  double* 
cut  15  acres  in  a  day. 

Will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day. 

Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the 
surface  true.  All  other  Disk  Harrows 
have  to  run  in  the  half  lap. 

Has  Improved  reinforced  main  frame,  and 
improved  standards. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  poor  imita¬ 
tions  or  infringements.  ft. 

There’s  only  one  original  “Cutaway”  Ilf 
and  it’s  Clark’s. 

Saves  time.  Saves  labor. 

Saves  money. 


BIG  CROPS 

Crops  increased  25°/o  to  50°/o. 
Better  Grain,  better  Hay,  bet¬ 
ter  Fruit. 

Takes  place  of  Plow  and  Harrow. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  tbo 
horses’  necks.  No  Tongue  T ruck  Needed. 
We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk  Tools. 
Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Thousands  in  use  and  giving  satisfaction. 
If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

Send  to-day  for  Free  Booklet. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

839  Main  Street 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


CLARK’S 
Original  “Cutaway’ 


TWiCE  THE  WORK-HALF  THE  LABOR 

The  Patented,  Light  Running  Excelsior  Hand  Cultivator  does 
work  of  four  men,  and  runs  50  per  cent  easier  and  does  100  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  any  other  band  cultivator.  It  has  many  new  improve¬ 
ments.  new  design,  reversible  hoes  with  patented  adjustment  for  depth 
and  angle.  It  skims  the  ground,  cuts  deep,  wide ,  narrow,  pointed  or  round 

EXCELSIOR  HAND  CULTIVATORS 

save  time,  money  and  labor  as  well  as  helping  you  raise  better  crops  The 
Excelsior  does  Close  work  without  injuring  the  plants.  Hand  weed¬ 
ing  is  only  necessary  between  the  plants. 

The  Excelsior  is  build  of  steel  and  malleable  iron.  Several  styles  with 
attachments  as  desired — cultivator  teeth,  plows,  rakes,  etc.,  with  special 
tools  for  onions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction,  last  longer  1 
and  do  better  work  with  less  labor  than  any  other  hand  cultivator  made  * 

WRITE  QUICK  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

which  describes  our  full  line  of  Excelsior  single  and  double  wheel  hand 
cultivators.  Excelsior  Seeders,  Excelsior  Bone  Cutters,  entirely  different 
from  other  makes— many  new  improvements— the  best  garden  tools  made. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO.  1206  Cherry  St.  Erie,  Pa. 
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WHETHER  you  live  in  th*  dty  or  country,  you’ll  find  no  .22  calibre  repeating  rifle  like  the 
//ear/ui  cXCodel  j 897. 

For  the  city  man  it  is  aperfect  companion  for  the  vacation  or  outing  trip.  It’s  light,  takes  down 
and  packs  in  a  small  space.  1  he  ammunition  is  inexpensive.  The  gun  can  be  used  with  .22  shorts 
tor  target  and  is  equally  capable  of  handling  .22  long  or  long-rifle  cartridges  without  change 
ot  mechanism. 

On  the  farm  the  rifle  is  a  necessity.  The  short  cartridge  is  sufficient  for  sparrows,  squirrels  and 
small  game ;  and  the  long-rifle  cartridge  makes  the  ffZo. t/l/T  Model  *97  a  distinctive  weapon  tor 
geese,  toxes,  hawks,  etc.  up  to  200  yards. 

The  Book  of  136  pages,  with  handsome  art  cover,  is  jam  fall  of  up-to-date 

FREE8 &  stamps  postaie!^  and  8iVe8  ful1  descriPtioa  of  *11  repeaters.  It’s 

157  Willow  st.,  77ie  T/Zar/zn  ferearms  Co. ,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
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CONCRETE  FOR  BARN  BASEMENT. 

.4.  D.  M.,  Pelham,  Mass. — I  am  about  to 
concrete  a  barn  basement  that  is  to  be  used 
for  a  stable  and  driveway.  Crushed  stone 
and  coarse  gravel  would  need  to  be  brought 
from  a  great  distance  over  difficult  roads, 
which  would  mean  heavy  transportation 
cost.  There  is  an  abundance  of  coarse, 
water-worn  pasture  stone  close  at  hand. 
Under  such  circumstances,  would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  basement 
with  pasture  stone,  imbedding  them  solidly 
in  sand,  make  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stone  layer  as  even  as  possible,  then  fill  in 
the  interstices  with  cement  and  lastly  cover 
the  stone  with  a  finish  coat  of  strong  ce¬ 
ment?  The  bottom  of  the  basement  is 
sand  with  a  slight  admixture  of  clay,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  more  pervious  hardpans. 
It  admits  of  thorough  drainage. 

Ans. — It  is  not  clear  just  what  is  meant 
by  “coarse  water-worn  pasture  ■stone.” 
If  they  are  small  cobblestones  from  the 
size  of  the  fist  to  the  size  of  the  head, 
more  or  less  rounded,  these  could  be 
laid  as  compactly  as  possible  by  filling 
the  smaller  ones  into  the  spaces  between 
the  larger.  Use  a  heavy  sledge  if  neces¬ 
sary,  or  stone  hammer,  in  breaking  some 
of  them  to  get  a  more  even  surface, 
being  careful  to  have  it  very  solidly 
laid,  and  then  cover  this  with  a  layer  of 
concrete  which  would  have  a  thickness 
of  about  an  inch  above  the  highest  stone 
projections.  It  would  not  do  to  use 
other  than  a  good  clean  sand  for  mixing 
the  surfacing  concrete  and,  as  the  sand 
itself  is  no  more  difficult  to  haul  than 
the  cement  itself  would  be,  it  would  be 
cheaper  than  the  cement  if  that  could 
be  used  by  itself.  Fine  sand  which  con¬ 
tains  any  considerable  amount  of  clay 
would  fret  out  too  rapidly  to  serve  the 
purpose.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  to 
take  the  place  of  gravel  and  so  lessen 
the  amount  of  sand  and  cement  needed, 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  break  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  stone  by  hand.  Such 
work  is  often  done.  By  taking  sufficient 
care  to  get  a  thoroughly  firmed  bed  of 
stone  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  give 
a  good  surface,  with  not  more  than  an 
average  thickness  of  two  to  2.5  inches 
of  concrete,  but  in  doing  this  it  is  very 
important  that  the  stone  itself  should 
be  clean,  that  is,  not  covered  with 
earth  or  clay,  and  before  the  concrete 
is  laid  on  the  rock  surface  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  wet,  as  this  will  make  a 
firmer  adhesion  of  the  concrete  with 
the  stone,  and  make  a  thinner  layer 
safe  against  peeling  up.  f.  h.  king. 
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Pear  Scab. 

J.  K.,  King’s  Park,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  pear 
tree  that  is  about  16  years  old,  and  the 
tree  always  bore  good  fruit  until  about 
two  years  ago.  It  bears  well  yet,  but  when 
the  pears  get  about  half  grown  they  be¬ 
come  spotted  and  shrink  up.  The  leaves  are 
also  spotted.  What  can  be  done  for  this 
trouble? 

Ans. — There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  trouble  in  this  case  is  the  fungus 
disease  commonly  known  as  scab.  It 
can  be  kept  down  by  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  This  will  not  only  pre¬ 
vent  the  fruit  from  becoming  scabby, 
but  the  leaves  from  having  diseased  spots 
on  them.  But  the  spraying  must  be  done 
in  time  and  with  a  mixture  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  made.  It  would  be  well  to  write  to 
the  director  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  or  to  the  Vegetable  Pathologist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  bul¬ 
letins  that  will  give  detailed  information 
regarding  the  entire  subject  of  spraying 
fruit  trees.  There  are  several'  insects 
that  can  and  should  be  kept  under  sub¬ 
jection  and  this  can  be  done  with  very 
little  extra  trouble  and  expense. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


VERY  VALUABLE  DIRT. 

Some  of  our  Western  friends  are  over¬ 
doing  the  “booming”  business.  We  have 
read  an  item  solemnly  repeated  through 
the  press  that  the  soil  around  Greeley, 
Col.,  is  so  rich  that  farmers  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  it.  So  when  they  bring 
sugar  beets  to  the  factory  they  save  the 
soil  that  is  shaken  off  and  haul  it  home 
for  fertilizer.  Now  there  is  usually 
some  basis  for  such  |stories  and  on 
hunting  this  one  down  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

It  is  true  that  Greeley  land  is  valuable, 
but  it  is  not  so  scarce  or  valuable  that  it 
is  necessary  to  haul  back  the  soil  or  tare 
from  the  sugar  factories.  Of  course,  when 
beets  are  dirty,  as  occasionally  occurs  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  at  digging  time,  there 
are  many  tons  of  soil  taken  from  the 
fields  to  the  factories.  There  is  plenty  left 
in  the  field,  however,  and  it  would  be  fool¬ 
ishness  for  the  farmers  to  attempt  to  haul 
this  back,  as  it  is  no  better  than  the  other 
soil  in  the  field.  The  practice  with  the 
growers  is  to  take  a  few  beets  from  the 
load,  getting  as  near  the  average  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  far  as  amount  of  soil  being  on 
the  beets  is  concerned.  These  are  weighed 
with  the  dirt  on  and  then  washed  and  the 
percentage  of  soil  estimated.  This  is  then 
deducted  from  the  total  weight  of  the  load. 
1  supix>se  you  understand  this  system,  as 
it  is  the  same  as  is  carried  on  in  the  East. 
I  expect  that  the  accumulation  of  this  soil 
around  the  factories  becomes  such  that  it 
is  necessary  to  haul  it  away  to  get  it  out 
of  the  way  of  the  factory  work. 

Some  of  these  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  simply  need  a  suggestion,  a  pencil 
and  a  piece  of  paper  and  they  proceed 
to  move  the  world — or  at  least  that 
large  part  of  it  which  dekjhts  in  being 
faked. 


Crop  to  Follow  Com. 

I  have  a  field  which  was  manured  last 
year  and  planted  to  corn.  Can  I  sow  oats 
and  field  peas,  cut  and  cure  for  hay,  plow 
and  plant  fodder  corn,  and  after  taking 
that  off  seed  to  rye?  I  can  topdress  the 
rye  with  manure  in  Spring.  Do  I  mix  the 
peas  with  the  oats  and  broadcast  together 
or  sow  separately?  C.  E.  s. 

Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 

It.  N.-Y. — That  is  just  exactly  what  can 
be  done  with  such  a  piece  of  land.  The 
work  must  be  done  promptly  and  at  the 
right  time,  and  the  land  must  be  well 
manured  or  fertilized.  Put  the  peas  on 
top  of  the  ground  and  work  them  under 
with  small  plow  or  disk  harrow.  Then 
sow  the  oats  and  harrow  them  in. 


?>  Get  our  FREE  Books  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Your  Farm 

r  The  Business  Farmer  doesn’t  sell  out 

and  buy  new  lands.  He  makes  his  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing.  ,  , 

Get  our  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 
crops  and  more  profits, 

NitrateofSoda 

is  an  investment  that’s  bound  to  pay.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  proved  it.  So  can  you. 

HAY— Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  haa 
Increased  t,he  yield  of  barn-cured  Hay  1000  lbs. 
CORN— Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lbs,  to  the  acre, 
will  increase  the  yield  of  corn  280  pounds  of  grain. 
ALFALFA- Nitrate  of  Soda  is  also  highly  successful 
in  Btartlug  Alfalfa  right. 

Special  directions  and  hooks  on  the  crops  you 
are  interested  in— free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  book  or  books  Today 

Dr. Wm.  S.  Myers,  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 

John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St„  New  York 
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ROOFING 


Buy  It — and  You’ll  Never 
Need  Roof  Paint! 


THE  ever  recurring  question  of 
what  you  shall  put  on  your 
building  as  a  roofing  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  solved  for  a  good  long 
period  by  buying  Amatite. 

Amatite  is  the  roofing  that  needs 
no  painting — no  attention  of  any 
kind  after  it  is  laid. 

Amatite  is  the  roofing  that  will 
not  leak ;  that  doesn’t  rot  ;  that 
is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

It  is  just  the  kind  of  an  all-service¬ 
able  roofing  you  need.  It  gives  bet¬ 
ter  protection  and  service  than  any 
other  ready  roofing,  and  causes  you 
no  expense  after  it  is  laid.  The 
money  you  spend  in  buying  it  is  its 
first,  last  and  only  cost. 

Such  a  roofing  is  worth  investigat¬ 
ing  because  it  will  stand  investiga¬ 
tion.  First  class  dealers  handle 
Amatite  because  the  demand  war¬ 
rants  it  and  they  can  supply  you 
with  a  sample,  or  we  will  mail 


Z  H.P.  Complete 


one  to  you  upon  receipt  of  postal 
request. 

FREE  SAMPLE. 

Don’t  decide  hastily  on  a  roofing 
or  take  some  one’s  say-so  about  it. 
Get  your  samples  and  test  them — 
and  bear  in  mind  that  Amatite  never 
needs  to  be  painted. 

Don  t  forget  that  when  making 
your  selection.  There’s  no  economy 
in  buying  a  roofing  and  a  paint  to 
keep  it  waterproof  when  you  can 
buy — ready  to  lay — a  Coal  Tar  Pitch 
waterproof  roofing  never  needing 
painting — Amatite. 

Write  today  for  a  Sample  and 
Booklet  telling  all  about  it. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Cleveland  Pittsburg  New  Orleans 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis 


Harness  and  Vehicles 

Here  is  the  Big  Murray  Stylo 
Book  just  off  the  press.  It  is 
the  handsomest,  most  complete 
and  valuable  exposition  of  Har¬ 
ness,  Saddle  and  Vehicle  bar¬ 
gains  ever  offered  direct  to  the 
consumer.  This  beautiful  and 
attractive  Murray  Book  contains 
190  styles  of  harness,  saddles  and 
vehicles;  345  illustrations;  16  in- 
Berts,  printed  in  colors;  costs  us 
10c  to  mail.  The  Murray  Direct- 
to-User  Up-to-Date  Selling  Plan 

Saves  You  25  to  50% 

And  guarantees  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  "money  back.”  We 
have  thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  this  country  and  export 
more  goods  than  any  other  house 
in  our  line.  Don’t  thinkof  buy¬ 
ing  Harness, Saddles  or  Vehicles 
until  you  have  seen  the  ‘Murray’ 
Style  Book.  Write  for  it  today  1 

The  Wilbur  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co. 
317  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PURE  LIME  SCREENINGS 

lime,  car  lots  only,  for  $.r>.00  per  ton  in  bulk  f.  o.  b, 
cars  at  any  point  between  Buffalo  aDd  New  York, 
on  the  main  lines  of  the  N.  Y.  Central,  Erie,  J).  L. 
&  W..  Penna.,  Lehigh,  O.  and  C.  R.  R.  of  N,  J. 
Address  J.  W.  BALLARD  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


A  STARTLING  OFFER 

$40  now  buvs  a  complete  2  HORSE  POWER 
ENGINE  with  full  equipment.  T*>I»  * 

mechanical  wonder.  Even  engine  builders  marvel 
at  the  fact  thdht  can  be  sold  at  so  low  a  price.  The 
demand  is  crowding  the  capacity  of  our  factory. 

Hova  can  zve  do  it  ?  We  operate  an  Immense 
factory,  building  large  quantities,  and  undersell  any 
other  concern  in  existence.  Our  big  catalog  is i  an i  eye 
opener,  showing  high  grade  engines  at  startling 
prices -Stationary,  Portable.  Marine-air-  cooled, 
water-cooled,  and  frost-proof.  2  to  12  Horse  power. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices.  .  . 

Northwestern  SteelAlron  W  orks,  905  SpringSt.  EauClaire,  Wis. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxesand 

Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages 
and  Growers*  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  in  the  Country. 

NEWALBANYB0X  AND  BASKET  CO., Box  111, New  Albany.lnd. 


DCCIf  CCDIIIG  Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
DECACCrlllU  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
t  l  l.Tl’KE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  65,  Medina,  Ohio. 


cereal  and  hay  wonder.  ^  Silver 
Kina  Bariev ,  capturing  the  world  prize 
I  with  173  bus.  per  A.  1  Rei. Bonanza  Oats. 

’  backed  by  four  fine  farms  for  biggest 
yields.  Billion  Dollar  O' rats, the  Ten  Ton 
Brass  Wonder.  ^Satzer’s  hardy,  luxuri¬ 
ant  Alfalfa,  endorsed  by  Gov.  Hoard  as 
the  best  on  earth  and  ^  Five  other  packages. 
All  for  lOe  in  stamps  or  scud  14c  and  wo  add 
a  aarnple  package  of  Nameless  Corn.  Try  to  name 
our  new  corn,  whether  or  not  you  buy  a  s  implo 
packet.  Send  in  a  name.  Entranco  is  frc.  If 
another  sends  same  (acceptable)  name  as  you,  tha 
prize  will  bo  equally  divided.  We  offer 

$500.00  IN  COLD 

for  a  mime.  W'  rite  to-day,  We  ai  e  the  largest 
growers  of  farm  and  vegetable  M*edn  in  the 
world.  Cat.  Free.  Name  route* »  •  lids  May  10 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 
I44l0i  8th  St.  La  Cross.,  Wla. 


HEATING 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 

KROESCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

458  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


ForBest  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  WA*“ 

JOHN  J.  POTTER.14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Pull  Your  Stumps 


With  This  All-SteeE 
Triple-Power 


30  Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


Hercules  Stump  Puller  — | 

No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  This  Hercules  is  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  It  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps  out,  roots 
and  all.  400%  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power 
attachment  means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puller 
guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets, 
Only  one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
machined,  reducing  friction.  Increasing  power,  making  it  ex¬ 
tremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and  the 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 

Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  danger¬ 
ous  and  costly  dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and  leaves  roots  in 
ground.  Save  bin  money ;  get  our  ■ruin?  RfUlK^  ami  free  trial 
offer.  Also  special  proposition  to  first  buyers 

where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  card  today-  Address 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  130  17th  Street,  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


1910. 
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TESTING  THE  SEED  CORN. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  West  show 
a  very  poor  quality  of  seed  corn.  Tests 
indicate  that  the  average  corn  has  very 
poor  germinating  power.  As  the  result 
of  this  knowledge,  farmers  are  testing 
their  seed  corn  thoroughly.  It  is  now 
demonstrated  that  such  testing  pays, 
because  if  poor  seed  is  used  there  is 
always  a  short  stand  and  a  defective 
growth,  especially  in  an  unfavorable 
season.  Many  of  our  Eastern  farmers 
who  use  their  own  corn  for  seed  might 
well  try  the  same  plan  for  testing.  A 
circular  just  issued  by  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  gives  a  very  good 
description  of  the  way  this  testing  is 
done. 

We  are  told  that  testing  seed  corn 
will  cost  from  five  to  10  cents  per  acre, 


TEST  AFTER  THREE  DAYS.  Fig.  161. 

and  may  mean  five  to  10  bushels  per 
acre  increase  in  yield.  The  work  can 
be  done  now  before  the  rush  of  farm 
work  begins.  It  is  stated  that  in  parts 
of  Nebraska  not  one-half  of  the  seed 
corn  would  make  a  fair  stand.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  test  is  first  recommended.  To 
do  this,  select  100  ears  at  random,  take 
three  grains  from  each  ear,  each  from 
a  different  part,  mix  them  up  and  take 
300  grains  for  testing.  Any  shallow 
box  is  used.  Sawdust,  sand  or  soil  is 
put  on  the  bottom,  cover  with  a  clean 
cloth  or  blotter,  scatter  the  grain  over 
this,  then  put  another  cloth  or  blotter 
on  top  and  more  sawdust,  sand  or  soil 
above  this.  Wet  down  thoroughly  and 
keep  in  a  warm  place.  This  grain  ought 
to  sprout  in  four  to  six  days,  and  if  95 
per  cent  of  the  grain  germinates,  your 
corn  is  safe  to  plant.  If  you  get  less 
than  85  per  cent  of  germination,  it  will 
pay  you  to  make  the  ear  test. 


squares  are  numbered  from  one  to  100, 
and  the  six  kernels  from  ear  No.  1 
will  go  in  square  No.  1,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  end,  the  ears  being  laid  away  in 
some  place  where  they  can  also  be 
numbered.  Lay  another  cloth  over  the 
kernels  and  on  this  place  sawdust,  sand 
or  soil,  keep  it  well  moistened  and  in 
a  warm  place.  The  grain  will  sprout 
under  this  treatment,  and  in  four  to 
six  days  the  germination  ought  to  be 
complete.  Fig.  161  shows  what  came 
from  such  a  test  after  three  days.  Six 
grains  from  each  ear  were  taken  and 
we  see  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  way  they  germinated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  one  in  the  center  appears  to 
be  dead,  and  the  one  in  the  left-hand 
lower  corner  is  also  worthless  for  plant¬ 
ing,  yet  had  there  been  no  test  these 
ears  would  have  been  used  for  seed, 
and  probably  have  resulted  in  a  poor 
stand.  This  is  a  simple  test,  but 
throughout  the  West  it  has  given  good 
satisfaction,  and  this  method  of  taking 
six  kernels  from  different  parts  of  the 
ear  appears  to  be  a  very  accurate  means 
of  measuring  the  power  of  the  seed  to 
grow.  Here  is  an  excellent  chance  for 
some  of  the  boys  to  become  interested 
in  a  very  useful  thing.  Let  them  take 
corn  out  of  father’s  crib,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  for  seed,  and  give  it  this  kind 
of  a  test.  They  will  be  able  to  show 
him  some  curious  things,  and  prove 
that  it  is  not  the  entire  story  to  pick 
out  seed  corn  by  the  eye  alone. 


Fertilizer  for  Peas. 

y.  TF.  M.y  Auburn.  Mass. — In  reading  the 
answer  to  F.  A.  II.,  N lan  tic,  Conn.,  on 
“Fertilizer  for  Peas,"  by  Mr.  Massey,  page 
19S,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Massey  if  the 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  can 
be  mixed  in  the  drills  and  peas  planted  on 
it  without  injury  to  the  peas.  Does  he 
mean  them  to  be  used  this  way? 

A xs. — I  would  not  put  the  peas  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  muriate  of  potash, 
as  from  its  caustic  nature  it  is  apt  to 
injure  the  germination.  The  best  way  is 
to  open  the  furrows  and  apply  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  then  throw  the  furrow  back  and 
reopen  it  so  that  the  fertilizer  will  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  better. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Enough  Is  Enough. 

The  poultry  business  is  on  the  boom. 
Keep  it  up.  Rut  do  not  mislead  the  be¬ 
ginner.  lie  is  the  one  we  have  to  cater 
to.  Don't  give  him  a  lot  of  miserable  trash 
to  digest.  Give  him  facts,  facts  as  they 
really  are.  and  less  of  this  10-dollar-a-hen- 
a-year  business.  Don’t  get  him  thinking 


PLACING  GRAINS  IN  GERMINATION  BOX.  Fig.  162. 


In  order  to  make  this  test,  you  pick 
out  the  ears  that  suit  you  in  appearance 
and  size  and  lay  them  aside — that  is, 
side  by  side  in  some  convenient  place. 
You  should  have  at  least  12  ears  for 
each  acre.  Keep  them  in  regular  order, 
so  that  you  can  tell  which  is  which  by 
number.  Take  six  kernels  from  each 
ear,  two  from  near  the  butt,  two  from 
lhe  middle  and  two  from  the  other  tip. 
Then  prepare  what  is  known  as  a  germi¬ 
nation  box,  which  is  shown  with  some 
of  the  ears  at  Fig.  162.  To  make  this 
box,  put  two  or  three  inches  of  saw¬ 
dust,  sand  or  soil  in  the  bottom,  then 
put  on  a  white  cloth,  which  is  marked 
out  in  two-inch  squares,  so  as  to  make 
100  of  these  squares  to  each  box.  These 


that  lie  will  make  millions  in  the  business. 
It  isn  t  fair.  That  accounts  for  so  many 
failures.  What  we  want  in  the  poultry 
writing  of  to-day  is  less  of  the  yellow 
Journal  tactics.  I  do  really  believe  that 
most  of  the  journals  print  that  stuff  for 
want  of  other  news.  To-day  evervtliing  is 
misleading.  One  paper  says  that  this 
breed  is  the  best  for  laying,  while  in  anoth¬ 
er  paper  some  man  writes  about  a  certain 
breed  that  has  got  it  all  over  the  other 
breed  for  laying.  According  to  that  the 
beginner  would  have  to  raise  fowls  from 
each  breed  in  order  to  find  out  which  one 
is  the  better  layer.  Give  him  a  little  more 
timely  news,  such  as  how  to  construct  a 
good  coop,  how  to  take  care  of  young  chicks, 
how  to  feed  for  eggs,  for  meat.  etc.  He 
does  not  care  a  hyphen  what  you  or  I  made 
last  year.  What  he  wants  to  know- is,  how 
can  he  produce  results,  whether  for  fancy 
or  market.  He  won’t  find  that  out  reading 
over  a  lot  of  egg  records  and  12-dollar-a-hen 
articles.  Give  the  beginner  a  square  deal. 
I  ell  him  the  truth,  and  above  all,  adver¬ 
tisers,  be  honest,  and  give  him  just  what  he 
asks  for.  Do  this,  and  then  we  shall  have 
more  with  us,  and  the  poultry  business  will 
be  better  off.  j>.  A.  k. 


FULL  information  regarding  the  best  paint  for  use  on  farm  buildings, 
implements  and  wagons  is  contained  in  this  116  page  free  book 
which  every  farmer  should  have.  It  explains  the  economy  of  using 
good  paints  and  varnishes  frequently  and  gives  information  regarding  the 
painting  of  everything  about  the  farm  and  the  special  paint  for  the  purpose. 


Sher  win -  Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 


There  5s  a  Sherwin-Williams’  Paint  for  every  purpose  about  the  farm,  and 
you  aie  always  sure  of  the  right  paint,  no  matter  what  your  requirement.  If  you 
want  to  paint  your  bam,  you  have  Sherwin-Williams’  Commonwealth  Bam  Red; 
for  your  floors,  Sherwin-Williams7  Floorlac  or  Inside  Floor  Paint;  for  your  wagons, 
implements  and  machinery,  Sherwin-Williams’  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint,  and 
every  other  conceivable  kind  of  paint  for  every  possible  purpose. 


This  book  gives  a  lot  of  painting  infor¬ 
mation  that  every  farmer  should  have,  and 
shows  how  frequent  use  of  good  paint  saves 
good  money  on  the  farm.  Every  farmer 
should  have  it— and  we'll  send  it  free  to 
everyone  who’ll  ask  for  it. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  your 
town  can  furnish  you  with  the  Sherwin- 
Williams’  Paint  for  any  purpose. 


Sherwin-Williams  A 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co 
^635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  Canada,  to  639  Center  Street,  Montreal. 


«  Juvigni  roiaio  naming 

lhe  even  stand  and  equal  opportunity  of  every  plant  give  assurance  of 
the  best  possible  potato  crop.  These  conditions  are  assured  by  the  use  of  the 


STEVENS  POTATO  PLANTER 

Fewer  parts,  simpler  construc¬ 
tion,  more  accurate  work,  costs 
less  than  any  other  potato  plan¬ 
ter  on  the  market.  Additional 
yield  on  a  fevv  acres  will  pay  for 
the  machine  in  a  single  season. 
Furnished  with  fertilizer  and 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING 


corn  planter  attachments  at  a 
slight  additional  cost. 

Sold  on  Trial  and  Guaranteed 

Write  us  today  for  particulars 
and  directions  for  getting  a 
Stevens  Planter  on  30  days  trial 
without  trouble  or  expense  on 
your  part. 

CO. 1702  PierceAve..  Marinette.  Wis. 


No. 

2240 


are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  pp 


FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  $5922 


f  Twin  Auto* 
Seat,  Auto- 
Top  and  Full 
Brass  Mounted 


we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

Wo  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money. 1  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  lr~~~ — 

Large  Catalogue?  [I 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.E  >\ 
Elkhart,  •  •  •  •  Indiana  Jgf  \ 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 
Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 


Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 


» ■  niit  run 


r«n  i  iuulmko 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  "Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

It  is  sent  free  to  any  address.  - 


April  2, 
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THE  FARMER’S  SHARE  OF  THE  DOLLAR. 

Farmers  haul  wheat  and  barley  miles 
to  the  elevators,  and  sell  it  for  not  to 
exceed  ll/2  cent  per  pound.  They  go  to 
the  grocery  store  and  pay  25  cents  per 
pound  for  that  same  grain  roasted  and 
ground  and  put  up  in  a  fancy  pasteboard 
box  and  labeled  some  fancy  name.  In 
other  words,  they  pay  23^4  cents  per 
pound  to  have  their  grain  roasted  and 
ground.  And  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
it  they  raise  more  wheat  and  haul  to 
market.  Now  these  substitutes  for  coffee 
are  a  mighty  good  drink  and  a  healthful 
one.  At  our  house  we  use  it  entirely. 
We  have  bought  no  coffee  for  many 
moons.  But  we  do  our  own  roasting 
and  grinding,  and  make  a  better  grade 
than  we  can  buy  at  the  stores.  We  find 
we  can  make  money  easier  and  faster 
roasting  and  grinding  at  23  cents  per 
pound  than  we  can  raising  wheat  at  V/2 
cent  per  pound.  This,  I  think,  explains 
why  boys  leave  the  farm.  The  boys 
are  brighter  than  their  fathers.  But 
the  farmer  can  keep  his  boy  on  the  farm 
by  teaching  him  to  do  his  own  roasting 
and  grinding  at  home,  and  use  the  money 
saved  to  buy  plug  hats  and  “biled  shirts,” 
instead  of  watching  and  envying  the 
other  fellow  shine  in  store  clothes  ob¬ 
tained  by  roasting  and  grinding  the 
farmer’s  product.  The  farmer  must  edu¬ 
cate  himself.  No  one  else  will  do  it 
for  him.  Let  the  farmer  educate  his 
boy.  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  go  to  the 
Legislature  and  to  Congress,  instead  of 
paying  a  lawyer  $7,500  a  year  to  make 
laws  in  his  own  interest.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  creators  of  wealth  made  the 
laws,  and  there  were  no  labor  troubles. 
To-day  look  over  the  list  of  lawmakers 
in  any  legislative  body  in  the  country 
and  you  won't  find  one  who  is  first 
cousin  to  honest  labor.  As  a  result,  the 
whole  bunch  of  statutes  is  a  mass  of 
“special  privilege”  laws.  The  farmers 
have  the  votes  to  stop  the  whole  system. 
All  they  need  is  to  educate  themselves 
to  do  their  own  roasting  and  grinding 
and  make  their  own  laws  instead  of  hir¬ 
ing  a  lawyer  to  make  them. 

Wisconsin.  J.  m.  hatch. 


CULTIVATING  MY  SMALL  GARDEN. 

On  page  34S  I  gave  the  dates  for  plant¬ 
ing  garden  seeds.  I  will  now  try  to 
say  something  about  the  cultivation  of 
the  crops.  The  single  wheel  hoe,  which 
I  have,  has  the  following  parts:  One 
pair  hoes,  three  cultivator  teeth,  one 
three-tooth  rake  and  one  five-tooth  rake, 
one  plow  and  one  leaf-lifter.  The  hoes 
are  most  suitable  for  the  smaller  plants, 
and  at  first,  as  they  do  not  throw  any 
soil  to  cover  them  up,  I  generally  use  a 
single  hoe.  and  you  can  go  quite  close  to 
the  small  plants  with  them.  The  action 
of  the  hoe  simply  lifts  the  soil  and  al¬ 
lows  it  to  fall  again  in  about  the  same 
place,  thus  stirring  the  surface  and 
breaking  up  the  capillary  action  which 
would  draw  the  moisture  out  of  the 
ground.  Sometimes  when  the  ground  is 
level.  I  put  the  wheel  on  the  left  side  of 
its  frame,  and  attach  both  hoes;  then  I 
hoe  both  sides  of  the  row  at  once,  but 
this  is  only  practical  while  the  crop  is 
small.  You  can  regulate  the  depth  of 
the  cultivation  from  just  skimming  the 
surface  to  four  or  five  inches  deep.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  arc  large  enough,  so 
that  the  cultivator  teeth  will  not  cover 
them  too  much,  I  use  these  teeth,  with 
which  you  can  gradually  work  the  soil 
to  the  plants  and  cover  any  small  weeds 
that  may  try  to  start.  If  I  wish  to 
leave  the  soil  high  in  the  middle  of  the 
row.  I  pull  the  middle  tooth  in  advance 
of  the  other  two,  and  in  that  way  I  can 
work  the  soil  away  if  it  is  ridged  up  to 
the  plants  too  much.  I  think  that  I  do 
most  of  my  cultivating  with  these  teeth, 
as  they  are  adjustable  in  width  on  the 
frame  in  addition  to  the  front  or  back 
change  of  center  tooth  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  plow  I  seldom  use  in  culti¬ 
vation  of  crops  except  to  ridge  up  some 
crop  after  it  has  reached  a  good  size. 
The  rakes  I  use  but  little  also;  they  are 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


mostly  good  to  stir  and  fine  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  unless  the  conditions 
are  exactly  right  they  have  a  tendency 
to  throw  little  lumps  on  small  plants,  or 
cover  them  with  the  soil. 

I  cannot  give  any  general  rule  for  any 
particular  crop.  I  try  to  stir  the  soil 
among  the  crops  at  least  once  a  week 
when  their  size  and  condition  will  allow 
me  to  do  so.  I  also  stir  the  soil  after 
each  rain  before  a  crust  has  formed, 
and  after  it  is  dried  sufficiently  not  to 
work  up  lumpy.  I  work  the  crops  as 
nearly  the  season  through  as  possible. 
Some  I  cannot  continue  to  work,  but 
wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  to  stir 
the  soil  with  the  wheel  hoc  I  do  so.  I 
farmed  the  beets  all  the  season,  and  they 
continued  to  grow  and  did  not  get 
stringy'.  The  stirring  of  the  soil  prevents 
evaporation  and  lessens  the  effect  of  dry 
weather  upon  the  crop. 

A  friend  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago : 
“You  did  not  go  far  enough  in  your 
article.  You  did  not  say  what  it  cost 
you.”  My  capital  has  been  invested  as 
follows:  Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe,  $5.03; 
garden  barrow,  $3.35;  100  feet  garden 
hose  and  reel,  $10 ;  five  tin  plant  pans, 
made  by  turning  a  one-half-inch  edge 
on  a  20x28-inch  sheet  of  tin  and  painting 
it,  $1 ;  30  bean  poles  at  four  cents,  $1.20; 
and  in  1909,  10  more  10-cent  flower 
pots,  $1.00;  rakes,  hoes,  etc.,  $2.50;  to¬ 
tal,  $24.98  for  five  years,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  25  per  cent  renewals  of 
bean  poles  from  now  on,  and  new  hose 
in  about  another  year,  this  stock  will 
be  good  for  many  years  more. 

Mv  expenditures  in  1909  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Plowing  and  harrowing,  75  cents; 
seeds,  $3.40;  cabbage  and  egg  plants,  50 
cents;  manure,  $4;  bone  meal,  $1;  10 
pounds  muriate  of  potash,  50  cents;  14 
pounds  salt  for  use  on  celery,  20  cents; 
total,  $10.41,  which  should  be  charged  as 
annual  expense.  The  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  were  $13.69;  this  includes  200 
pounds  of  bone  meal,  of  which  I  have 
used  less  than  one-third  to  date;  flower 


pots,  78  cents,  and  bean  poles,  40  cents, 
which  I  would  charge  to  capital  ac¬ 
count.  Adding  six  per  cent  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  $25,  $1.50,  to  the  $10.41,  I 
receive  about  $100  for  my  labor,  but  the 
pleasure  of  eating  strictly  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  grown  by  myself  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  dollars  and  cents.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  the  same  time  will  farm  a 
garden  that  it  would  require  to  keep  a 
lawn  of  the  same  size  in  proper  care  and 
condition.  stanton  kirkbride. 

Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


STANDARD  FOR  VINEGAR. 

p.  8.  C.,  Danville ,  Pa. — Could  you  tell 
me  what  this  State  requires  to  make  vine¬ 
gar  to  come  up  to  the  pure  food  laws?  I 
have  six  or  eight  barrels  of  vinegar,  and 
the  merchants  will  not  buy  it  unless  I  can 
guarantee  it  to  come  up  to  the  law.  Why 
do  they  make  such  laws  when  the  farmer 
could  certainly  make  as  good  vinegar  as 
most  of  the  factory  siulTV 

Ans. — Vinegar  made  from  pure  cider, 
not  watered,  is  quite  sure  to  be  a  lawful 
product  if  the  proper  acetic  fermentation 
has  taken  place,  but  the  only  way  to  be 
certain  is  to  have  it  tested  for.  acidity 
and  solid  content  by  some  one  who  has 
the  proper  acetometer  and  hydrometer. 
A  copy  of  the  state  law  with  regard  to 
vinegar  should  be  got  from  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  at  Harrisburg, 
so  that  you  may  be  sure  about  the  latest 
regulations.  To  make  vinegar  quickly 
special  apparatus  for  letting  the  liquid 
trickle  along  troughs  exposed  to  the  air 
is  needed.  It  often  happens  that  farm- 
made  vinegar  kept  in  casks  in  a  cellar 
is  very  slow  in  forming  acetic  acid,  yet 
it  may  have  enough  alcohol  to  bring  up 
the  acid  content  later.  Some  inspectors 
make  an  allowance  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  shortage  of  acetic  acid  and  an  excess 
of  alcohol,  but  others  do  not.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  comply  with  the  law 
strictly,  as  the  man  unintentionally  guilty 
of  a  technical  violation  often  gets  more 
punishment  than  the  rogue. 


Let  this 

Free 
Book 

tell  you 
how  to 

double  your  \ 

Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest ;  how 
save  seed  and  soil;  how  to  double 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  tills  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  lor  it  now. 
just  say  on  a  postal,  “Send  me  your  potato  book.” 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
Box  525  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Single  Bit,  $1.50.  Double  Bit,  $2.00. 

THE  C.  A.  C.  Axe  will  cut  the  most  wood  in 
the  shortest  time  with  the  least  grinding. 
And  this  is  why.  It  is  strictly  hand-forged  and 
hand-tempered  from  the  finest  axe  tool  steel 
that  is  made.  That’s  why  it  holds  its  edge 
and  gives  a  degree  of  service  that  is  not  even 
approached  by  any  other  axe  that  is  made. 

It’s  the  axe  that  Ed.  Moot  used  when  he 
felled,  cut  and  split  s'/i  cords  of  wood  in  io 
iiours  and  21  minutes. 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him 
to  show  you  a  C.  A.  C.,  and  if  lie 
hasn’t  it,  send  us  his  name,  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  it  and 
will  send  you  "The  Story  of 
Ed.  Moot.”  besides. 

T1IE  <•.  A.  C.  AXE  CO., 

12  Pearl  St..  Boston,  M ass. 


Look  for  this 
Trade-Mark 


"i  "I  §  “The  World's  Best 

[|  l9  O  By  Every  Test” 

For  Half  a  Century  -4-  fj  If  13  Cf?  ^t 

in  the  Service  of  Quality  A  A  l  A  M.  A  Ma  a. 

Confidence  determines  choice  in  purchasing.  Not  one  man  in  ten 
can  tell  pure  wool,  pure  linen  or  genuine  diamonds.  You  buy  because 

you  trust. 

If  you  have  farmed  long,  you  have  learned  to  buy  the  brand  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  which  you  have  confidence, — confidence  based  on  youi  personal 
knowledge  of  the  reliability  of  the  fertilizer  and  of  the  concern  that 

makes  it. 

You  have  learned  that  chemical  analysis  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

For  these  reasons  discriminating  farmers  year  after  year 
select  Bradleys  High  Grade  Fertilizers  to  mature  their  crops 
and  their  judgment  in  this  respect  has  not  only  been  profitable 
to  themselves  but  has  built  up  a  business  in  fertilizers  that, 
like  the  fertilizers  themselves,  is 

ABSOLUTELY  UNEQUALLED 

Our  Local  Agents  will  be  glad  to  welcome  your  inquiries. 
If  we  have  no  Local  Agent  near  you,  we  hope  you  will  write 

us  direct. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Buffalo/ N.  Y. 


92  State  Street,  Boston,  Macs. 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


1910. 
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LIME,  PLASTER,  OR  “PHOSPHATE.” 

C.  M.  L.,  Smithsburg ,  Md. — What  is  the 
difference  in  the  action  of  the  following 
three  forms  of  lime  on  the  soil?  1.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  as  found  in  burnt  lime¬ 
stone.  2.  Sulphate  of  lime  as  found  in 
land  plaster  or  gypsum.  3.  Phosphate  of 
lime  as  found  in  animal  bones  ground  ;  also 
in  dissolved  bone.  Is  it  possible  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  object  by  using  the  lime 
in  either  of  the  above  forms? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  not  possible  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  by  using  the  three 
forms  of  lime  mentioned  as  burned  lime, 
sulphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
as  these  three  forms  of  lime  have  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  functions.  The  chief 
functions  of  the  burned  lime  are  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  setting  free  of  plant  food  al¬ 
ready  in  the  soil,  as  for  example  helping 
to  unlock  or  make  more  “available”  all 
of  the  constituents,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  The  second  function  is 
to  improve  physical  character — lime 
making  clay  soils  more  open  and  porous, 
thus  admitting  more  freely  the  air, 
warmth  and  water;  and  third,  to  neutral¬ 
ize  the  acidity  of  soil ;  and  fourth,  to 
supply  lime.  2.  The  chief  functions  of 
gypsum  are,  first,  to  promote  nitrification, 
or  the  changing  of  organic  nitrogen  into 
the  soluble  nitrate  forms ;  and  second, 
to  unlock  plant  food  existing  in  insoluble 
compounds,  as  for  example  to  set  free 
potash  from  ’such  compounds  as  zeo- 
lytes.  These  exist  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  in  certain  heavy  soils,  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  applying  plaster  cease 
when  sufficient  has  been  used  to  set  free 
the  potash  in  these  compounds.  3.  The 
chief  function  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  to 
supply  phosphoric  acid  instead  of  lime. 
The  lime  combined  with  the  phosphoric 
acid,  however,  helps  to  maintain  the  lime 
content  of  soils.  e.  b.  vooriiees. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


Persian  Walnuts  in  Canada. 

On  page  254  II.  G.  IC.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
refers  to  the  English  or  Persian  walnut 
as  grown  in  his  State.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  knowledge,  at  least  to  myself, 
if  the  varieties  commercially  produced 
there  are  the  same  which  succeed  here. 
Apparently  if  injured  by  seven  degrees 
of  frost  in  California,  it  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  same  nut  would  survive 
45  degrees  here.  But  from  my  own 
casual  observation  of  the  nuts  and  trees 
at  San  Jose,  they  are  identical  with  the 
Canadian.  That  these  nuts  are  pro¬ 
duced  commercially,  anywhere  in  the 
Great  Lakes  fruit  regions,  I  am  not 
aware,  but  can  only  speak  of  a  few  trees 
in  this  vicinity,  ranging,  in  age,  anywhere 
from  two  years  to  perhaps  30,  and  some 
at  least  15  inches  in  diameter.  These 
annually  produce  and  mature  nuts  of 
size  and  quality  equal  to  the  California 
product  found  in  our  stores..  Although 
set  only  for  ornamentation,  or  perhaps 
curiosity,  in  lawns  and  backyards,  these 
trees  have  thrived  in  spite  of  many  bad 
conditions.  Whether  they  would  prove 
profitable  in  commercial  orchards  in  our 
fruit  belt,  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  some¬ 
body  can  speak  from  experience.  This 
year  I  am  setting  a  few  trees;  for  I 
have  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  hard¬ 
iness  in  this  locality.  As  to  their  pro¬ 
ductivity,  I  cannot  say  except  that  four- 
year-old  trees  have  borne  nuts,  and  on 
the  larger  trees  all  agree  that  the  squir¬ 
rels  harvest  a  good  per  cent  of  the  crop 
before  maturity.  harper  secord. 

Ontario. 

Leather  as  a  Fertilizer. 

A,  K.,  Belleville,  III. — What  about  the 
value  of  leather  dust,  skiviugs  and  scrap 
such  as  accumulates  at  shoe  factories  as  a 
fertilizer  for  berries  and  vegetables?  How 
best  treated  and  applied? 

Ans. — Such  leather  often  contains  six 
per  cent  or  more  of  nitrogen,  but  the 
dust  and  scraps  as  they  are  have  little 
fertilizing  value.  Like  all  other  forms 
of  organic  nitrogen,  the  leather  must  de¬ 
cay  before  it  becomes  available,  and  we 
all  understand  how  tough  leather  is. 
When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
nitrogen  in  the  leather  becomes  more 
available,  but  the  raw  leather  has  little 


if  any  value.  It  will  remain  in  the  soil 
for  months  unchanged.  It  may  be  made 
a  little  more  available  by  packing  in 
horse  manure  or  in  damp  wood  ashes, 
but  generally  speaking  it  is  hardly  worth 
using  raw. 

LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Foreclosure  of  Mortgage. 

Will  you  tell  me  bow  long  the  law  allows 
a  man  to  redeem  or  vacate  a  farm  after 
the  mortgage  is  foreclosed?  d.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

A  mortgage  is  a  lien  on  land  or  other 
property  for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  In 
case  of  default  of  interest  or  principal  by 
the  owner,  the  lender  (mortgagee)  may 
proceed  to  foreclose  his  lien  by  law,  selling 
same  at  a  public  sale.  Summons  and  com¬ 
plaint  will  be  served  on  the  owner  some 
months  before  the  sale.  Foreclosure  is  a 
technical  and  costly  proceeding,  so  if  the 
owner  can  adjust  his  differences  with  the 
mortgagee  he  will  save  much  costs  and  fees, 
all  of  which  is  deductible  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale.  The  length  of  time  be¬ 
fore  the  sale  will  depend  on  whether  the 
owner  defends. 

Rights  in  Improvements. 

A  leases  property  to  a  tenant  for  a  term 
of  years  with  an  option.  The  tenant  erect¬ 
ed  a  barn  and  shed  from  timber  cut  on  the 
farm.  The  tenant  now  claims  the  right  to 
remove  these  buildings,  while  the  landlord 
forbids  him.  Which  is  right  is  his  con¬ 
tention?  c.  e.  s. 

South  Carolina. 

A  tenant  is  allowed  to  make  temporary 
improvements  which  can  bo  easily  removed 
without  injury  to  the  place.  A  small  out¬ 
building  or  shed  may  be  torn  down,  but  a 
barn  is  a  part  of  the  realty  and  is  a 
permanent  fixture.  An  improvement  which 
will  be  regarded  as  permanent  must  be  left 
by  the  tenant. 

Cutting  Brush  Near  Fence. 

I  bought  a  farm  having  a  poor  division 
fence.  I  wish  to  erect  a  wire  fence,  which 
requires  me  to  cut  a  strip  of  brush  on  my 
neighbor's  farm.  Can  I  do  this?  s.  a. 
New  York. 

The  law  requires  you  to  erect  and  main¬ 
tain  sufficient  fences  so  that  you  can  go 
on  to-  the  land  of  your  neighbor  where 
necessary.  We  doubt  if  you  are  at  liberty 
to  cut  any  brush  on  your  neighbor's  land. 
You  should  demand  that  he  cut  the  brush 
or  give  you  permission.  In  case  your 
neighbor  should  sue  you  for  the  trespass, 
lie  would  have  difficulty  in  proving  any 
damages.  Such  disputes  should  be  settled 
by  a  candid,  tactful  understanding. 

Selling  Manure  on  Rented  Place. 

I  rent  a  small  place  and  keep  a  few 
cattle.  Part  of  the  fodder  is  brought  to 
the  farm.  Can  I  sell  the  manure,  or  is 
it  the  property  of  the  landlord?  The  con¬ 
tract  is  silent  as  to  this  matter.  o.  H. 
New  York. 

The  law  favors  good  husbandry,  and 
therefore  holds  that  manure  produced  on  a 
farm  is  the  property  of  the  landlord.  When 
produced  in  a  livery  stable  or  stalls  where 
all  the  forage  and  hay  is  brought  in  then 
it  is  the  property  of  the  tenant.  In  this 
case  you  will  have  to  show  clearly  that  you 
have  been  buying  your  forage.  If  you  do 
sell,  your  landlord  may  charge  you  with 
the  reasonable  value  of  it  and  enjoin  you 
from  further  sales. 

Purchase  from  Executors. 

A  man  died  directing  in  his  will  that  his 
farm  which  he  inherited  be  sold.  I  bought 
this  place  from  the  executors,  taking  their 
deed.  Is  my  title  perfect,  and  do  I  have 
a  warrantee  deed?  c.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

If  the  will  was  duly  probated,  the  execu¬ 
tors  qualified  and  had  authority  to  sell 
we  think  that  you  have  good  title  as  far 
as  these  things  affect  it.  You  received  an 
executors’  deed,  and  as  the  surrogate’s 
records  show  that  they  had  power  to  sell, 
their  deed  is  a  valid  one.  There  may  be 
an  order  or  decree  directing  the  sale. 
Much  property  passes  each  day  by  execu¬ 
tors’  deeds  the  validity  of  which  *  depends 
on  the  authority  given  in  the  wiil  or  by  the 
surrogate. 

Responsibility  for  Fire. 

My  neighbor  admits  that  he  set  fire  to 
refuse;  this  fire  spread  to  my  woods,  burn¬ 
ing  my  fence.  On  trial  I  recovered  $38, 
but  he  has  appealed.  Can  I  have  my 

verdict  sustained?  c.  m. 

New  York. 

the  appeal  will  be  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  trial.  If  the  county  court  concludes 
that  there  were  no  errors  in  the  trial, 
and  each  party  was  treated  fairly,  the 
judgment  will  be  sustained  with  additional 
costs.  If  it  is  found  that  the  'lower  court 
made  serious  mistakes  in  the  charge  or 
admission  of  evidence  the  judgment  will 
be  reversed.  It  is  impossible  to  state  how 
the  court  will  view  the  questions  raised  on 

n  '°J,r  attor,np.V  fan  best  advise  vou. 
V  fn;°  rosultert  from  the  negligence 

in  the  ‘result ant  y°U  haVe  reason  for  faith 


A  house  of  Dexter  Portland  Cement. 


PORTLAND-  CEMENT 

“The  Time- Defier.  ” 

Good  cement  makes  concrete  that  grows 
stronger  as  the  years  roll  by.  Build  your 
home,  barn,  garage,  cattle  shed,  trough, 
walk  or  drive  with  DEXTER  PORT¬ 
LAND  CEMENT—it  will  last  for  all 
time. 


Gain  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  improvements  you  will  enjoy 
will  serve  their  purpose  for  your  children’s  children  as  well. 

D-E-X-T-E-R  sets  hard,  works  smooth  and  is  the  u  Highest  standard 
attainable”  in  cement. 

Ask  us  or  your  dealer  for  free  literature  today. 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO  M  SOLE  aGEISITS, 

Established  1844  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


an 


reduces  your  labor;  increases  your  crops  \ 

A  Planet  Jr  farm  or  garden  Cultivator  often  does  three  to  six  times  the 
work  of  one  man  with  ordinary  implements  ;  and  cultivates  the  ground  so 
thoroughly  that  you  get  more  and  better  crops.  You  are  actually 
losing  money  without  a  Planet  Jr.  Strong  and  substantially  builtJ  v 
Fully  guaranteed.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

New  No.  14  Planet  Jr.  Double- Wheel  Disc-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 
has  three  adjustable  discs  on  each  side,  a  pair  of  new-idea  pronged  culti- 
vator  teeth  that  run  shallow  next  the  row,  steels  for  plowing,  furrowing, 

.and  covering,  and  a  pair  of  Ieaf-lilters. 

„No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse-Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more  things^ 
in  more  ways  than  any  other  horse-hoe  made  Plows  to  or 
from  the  row.  A  splendid  furrower,  coverer, 
biller  and  horse-hoe,  and  unequalled  as  a 
*  i  horse-cultivator.  Write  today  for  the 
fi6-pagc  1910  Planet  Jr  catalogue 
Lof  55  different  tools.  Free  and  d 
a  postpaid. 

L  Allen  &CQ/ 

'  Box  1107V 
^Philadelphia  . 

Pa  -A- 


No.  14 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY - — 

USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don't  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  flat  land  plow.  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  10  Days  at  IWy  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 

matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfgr,,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 

Best  Complete  Natural  Fertilizer  for  all 
Crops.  Accumulated  on  the  Islands  off 
the  Coast  of  Peru,  South  America. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Information 

A.  D.  SNOW,  Agent 

IOI  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

EBSS 

Galvanized  or  Painted.  Fire,  Lightning  and  Stormproof.  Ornamental.  Inexpensive 
Catalogue  gives  full  information  of  their  superior  value,  testimonials,  illustrations, 
prices,  etc.  WRITE  TODAY.  HONTKOS8  MKT  At,  8HINGI.K  CO.,  Camden,  !».  i. 

lllillll 

REtlABLE 
FARM 


Pumps 


Plenty  of  Water  Anywhere 

at  small  expense  if  you  have  a  good  pump  about  the 
house  and  barn. 

Goulds  Pumps  are  unequalled  for  ease  of  operation 
and  capacity.  They  outwear  and  outwork  other  pumps 
because  made  of  better  materials  and  by  workmen  who 
have  made  pump-making  a  life  study. 

We  make  hundreds  of  different  styles — a  pump  for  every 
kind  of  service  and  the  name  "Goulds”  is  cast  on  every  one. 
Don't  waste  time  and  money  on  a  cheap  pump. 

Our  Free  Book,  beautifully  illustrated  “  Water 
Supply  for  the  Home"  tells  about  pumps  and 
pumping.  Send  for  it  and  see  bow  it  kits  your  case 

The  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

58  We*t  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jr ' 
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NOTES  ON  GRAFTING;  EDUCATION. 

When  the  question  of  grafting  came 
up  at  one  of  the  horticultural  session-s 
during  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  interest  manifested 
in  the  different  ways  of  doing  it,  and 
the  methods  employed,  and  whether  it 
was  best  to  set  young  orchards  of  some 
good  stock  like  Northern  Spy  and  graft 
them  later.  I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  and  some  facts  came  to  me  that 
may  help  others  to  do  this  work.  About 
1804  or  1805  a  great-uncle  of  mine  went 
afoot  in  the  Winter  from  the  Lake 
country  down  to  Dutchess  County,  and 
from  the  pomate  at  a  crder  mill  washed 
out  about  two  quarts  of  apple  'seeds, 
brought  them  back,  planted  them  in 
the  Spring  and  started  a  nursery.  None 
of  these  was  budded  in  the  nursery 
row,  but  fronr  this  stock  a  good  many 
orchards  were  set  in  this  section,  rang¬ 
ing  from  50  to  150-  trees.  Some  of 
these,  after  they  were  set,  they  began 
grafting  on  the  bodies,  and  as  they  grew 
larger  on  the  limbs,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  were  left  as  seedlings.  Quite  a 
number  of  these  trees  are  still  alive  and 
bearing  fruit.  I  have  two  out  of  one 
of  the  orchards,  one  a  Fall  Pippin 
grafted  about  80  years  ago.  and  one  a 
King  grafted  eight  years  ago,  that  has 
borne  three  successive  crops.  The  last 
of  the  seedlings  was  cut  down  last  Win¬ 
ter  on  my  place.  I  have  a  cherry  tree 
that  I  grafted  57  or  58  years  ago;  it 
was  a  sprout  that  came  up  in  the  yard, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  experiences  that  I  remember. 
Since  then  I  have  grafted  or  budded 
almost  everything,  grapes,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  apricots,  quinces  and  ap¬ 
ples.  With  the  plums,  pears  and  quinces 
the  trees  have  not  seemed  to  do  as  well 
or  live  as  long,  but  with  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries.  apricots  and  apples  I  cannot  see 
but  that  the  tree  has  lasted  as  long  and 
done  as  well  and  with  some  varieties 
far  better;  then  you  have  the  chance  of 
selecting  your  scions  from  strong, 
healthy,  productive  trees.  I  am  coming 
more  and  more  to  believe  there  is  just 
as  much  in  keeping  up  a  variety  of  fruit 
as  there  is  in  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle. 

I  now  have  a  young  King  apple  or¬ 
chard  that  was  grafted  on  Northern 
Spy  stock  five  years  ago,  trees  set  four 
years  before ;  it  was  all  done  in  one 
year,  enough  small  limbs  being  left  on 
to  take  the  sap  and  keep  the  tree  grow¬ 
ing.  They  were  not  all  cut  off  until  the 
second  year.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  doing  this  work  and 
in  most  cases  it  has  been  profitable.  We 
certainly  ought  to  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  country  schools  to  do  this 
work. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  three  inquiries  in  regard  to  graft¬ 
ing;  two  of  them  were  asking  if  I 
could  send  some  one  to  do  the  work. 
I  for  one  am  ashamed  of  the  fact  that 
such  conditions  should  exist  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  communities. 
Why  does  it  exist?  I  heard  a  mother 
say  not  long  ago  that  John  was  going 
to  the  high  school  this  Winter,  and  was 
going  to  study  Latin  and  German.  I 
said  to  myself :  “Poor  mother,  poor 
John;  when  he  gets  through  he  won’t 
know  enough  to  set  a  hen.”  Well,  I 
am  glad  the  people  are  waking  up,  and 
that  there  has  been  'such  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  made  along  practical  lines  in 
the  country.  I  am  right  glad  also  that 
some  of  the  big  fellows  are  getting  in¬ 
terested  in  us  poor  farmers,  such  as 
college  presidents,  Governors,  Con¬ 
gressmen,  etc.,  but  we  don’t  want  to 
depend  too  much  on  them.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  they  know  as  much  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  needs  of  the  country  to-day 
as  we  do.  I  heard  one  of  these  men 
talking  to  farmers  last  Winter.  He 
said  he  was  born  on  a  farm,  etc.,  etc. 
Somehow,  I  couldn’t  help  but  think 
about  Esau  during  all  his  talk  (selling 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage). 
One  of  the  principle  objections  I  have 
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heard  in  the  way  of  teaching  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture  in  our  schools  has 
been  that  we  did  not  have  teachers  that 
could  do  the  work.  Why  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait?  Take,  for  instance,  this 
case  in  horticulture.  There  are  not 
many  districts  in  the  country  but  what 
there  is  some  person  who  could  go  into 
the  school  and  teach  the  boys  and  girls 
all  the  practical  work  in  grafting  and 
budding;  could  teach  them  to  know  and 
describe  a  few  of  the  best  local  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  and  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
etc.  Enlarge  on  this  and  take  selection 
of  seeds,  cutting  potatoes,  learning  to 
know  weed  seeds  and  a  thousand  other 
things  in  the  country  that  should  be 
interesting  to  us  all.  Have  such  a 
person  give  one  or  two  lessons  a  week 
and  pay  him  for  his  time  and  trouble. 
Where  a  school  does  not  have  a  person 
available,  send  one  around  on  the  lec¬ 
ture  plan.  There  ought  not  to  be  a 
boy  or  girl  leave  one  district  or  public 
schools  in  the  country  who  did  not 
know  in  part  at  least  these  foundation 
principles  of  farming.  Interest  the 
boys  and  girls  in  these  things,  and  they 
will  want  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  K. 

SEEDLING  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

C.  L.,  Dcmster ,  N.  Y. — I  want  some  pear 
and  apple  seeds.  I  only  wish  to  start 
about  500  trees  of  each  kind.  ITow  many 
seeds  would  I  want  of  each  kind?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  starting  trees 
in  this  way  to  be  top-grafted  when  about 
three  years  old?  Some  growers  begin  to 
think  that  they  can  get  better  trees  in  this 
way  that  are  less  liable  to  blight  on  the 
pears  more  especially  than  if  budded  at 
the  ground,  and  the  cost  of  trees  much 
less  where  one  can  do  his  own  grafting, 
and  be  much  more  sure  of  kinds  wanted. 

Ans. — You  wish  to  grow  about  500 
seedlings  of  each,  apple  and  pear.  You 
would  need  two  pounds  of  each.  The 
apple  seed  in  this  quantity  would  be 
retail  price,  about  $1.25  per  pound,  and 
pear  seed  about  $2.00  per  pound.  This 
seed  is  in  a  dry  condition,  and  should 
have  warm  water  poured  over  it,  and 
then  leave  it  to  soak  at  least  48  hours 
before  planting.  The  seed  should  be 
planted  in  deep,  rich  soil,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  by  deep  plow¬ 
ing  and  finely  pulverized  by  a  disk  har¬ 
row,  followed  by  a  smoothing  harrow. 
Furrow  the  ground  with  a  sled,  making 
furrows  about  two  inches  deep,  and 
three  feet  apart.  Sow  the  seed  about 
as  thick  as  peas  would  be  sown  in  the 
row,  cover  with  a  rake  about  one  inch 
deep.  If  these  seedlings  are  grown 
under  favorable  conditions  they  may 
grow  into  grafting  size  trees,  in  the 
three  years  that  C.  L.  allows  for  them. 
Apple  seedlings  have  been  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  West,  mostly  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  of  late  years,  and  some 
few  pear  seedlings  have  been  grown  in 
the  same  section,  but  nurserymen  are 
importing  all  of  their  pear  seedlings, 
and  most  of  their  apple  seedlings  from 
Europe,  as  neither  soil  nor  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  in  our  latitude  for 
the  development  of  such  seedlings.  The 
pear  leaf-blights  badly  here  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  will  in  unfavorable  locations 
in  New  York  State.  I  do  not  believe 
that  C.  L.,  without  previous  experience, 
could  succeed  in  growing  the  apple  and 
pear  from  seed,  but  granting  that  he 
could  it  would  not  pay  him ;  neither  do 
I  believe  that  his  trees  would  be  any 
more  proof  against  blight  than  if  they 
were  root-grafted  on  good  French  pear 
stocks.  The  Northern  Spy  or  North¬ 
western  Greening  make  ideal  stocks  for 
top-grafting  weak  or  slow-growing  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  on.  The  Beurre 
d’Anjou  is  a  good  healthy  stock  to  graft 
the  weaker  varieties  of  pear  on.  Get 
good  trees  that  will  measure  three-quar¬ 
ters  to  one  inch  across  where  grafts  are 
to  be  inserted,  and  they  will  make 
cheaper  trees  than  home-grown  seed¬ 
lings.  where  the  grower  is  inexperienced. 
These  varieties  are  good  growers  and 
most  nurserymen  have  them  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  if  you  graft  them 
from  trees  where  you  know  the  variety 
wanted  is  straight,  you  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  when  fruiting  time  comes.  If 
seedlings  are  wanted  most  of  the  large 
nurseries  can  supply  them  at  a  less  price 
than  the  inexperienced  can  grow  them. 

E.  s.  BLACK. 


Horse  -  Power  Spramotor, 
High  Pressure  UK)  to  200  lbs., 
for  1  or  2  Horses.  Over  500 
in  use.  Automatic  Regula¬ 
tor  (No  Safety  Valve)  Nozzle 
Protector,  12  gal.  Air  Tank, 
largest  capacity.  Can  bo 
hand  operated.  Nozzle  con¬ 
trolled  automatically,  as  to 
height,  width,  and  direction. 

Also  for  orchard,  melons, 
potatoes,  etc.  The  largest 
line  of  spraying  machines  in 
the  worl d .  Guarantee d 
against  all  defects  for  one 
year.  Particulars  free— 
NOW. 

This  ad  will  not  appear 
again  in  this  paper. 

E.  H.  HE/UW, 

1327  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO 


Fori 


Other 


FoivBesk  Result 

//  Thi  \/OU  are  entitle^  to  crops.  Don’t  let  insect 
use  ! HG  Y  pests  and  plant  diseases  eat  away  your  profits 

A  A  Famous  spraying  outfit  saves  what  you  have 
Engine  been  losing.  It  sprays  all  solutions  more  thoroughly,  more 
rapidly — at  less  expense  and  with  less  labor  than  any  other 
outfit  you  could  buy.  Thousands  of  farmers,  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  gardeners  depend  on  a  Famous,  for  they  know  what 
is  best.  Many  who  have  been  discouraged  with  other  outfits 
are  having  the  greatest  success  with  a  Famous  outfit.  There  is 

An  IHC  Outfit 
To  Meet  Your  Needs 

—no  matter  how  little  or  how  much  spraying  you  will  do— and  you 
can  easily  detach  the  engine  to  use  for  any 
other  power  work  you  have  on  hand. 

Your  I  II  C  outfit  is  a  money  maker  every 
day  in  the  year.  We  furnish  blue  prints  so 
you  can  build  your  own  spray  wagon,  tank, 
etc.  Let  us  send  you  our  interesting  and 
valuable  spraying  book,  with  complete 
spraying  guide.  Or  get  a  copy 
from  the  local  International 
dealer.  Let  him  tell  you  about 
the  Famous  Spraying 
outfit  you  want. 


INTERNffnONAL  HARVESTED 

% 

COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

C  H  1  c  A  G 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower's  Journal — ail  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  yon r  business.  $1.00  a  year.  62  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  naim  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ton  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers'  Journal,  521  Walker  Bitfo,,  Louisville,  !(j. 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

AH  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FE UTILIZER  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-8-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YOKE 
C37“We  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYEKS  ONLY,  w 1 .0 
want  a  iiist-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Combination 
Orchard 
and  Vine 


Sprayer 

This  is  No.  20 

A  popular  machine;  100  gallon  solution  tank;  10- 
gnllou  air  cinutiber  pressure  gauge;  relief  valve. 
We  make  all  sizes  and  kinds.  Write  for  prices. 

MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO..  187  N.  Water  St..  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


the  purest  iorrn  of  this  powerful  insecticide.  It  is  so  care¬ 
fully  made  that  practically  all  water  soluble  arsenious  acid 
is  removed,  hence  when  properly  applied  it  never  burns  or 
scorches  the  tendercst  leaves. 

Guaranteed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  various  State  Agricultural  Colleges 

You  cannot  get  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  full  crop  without  its  use, 
but  only  a  few  applications  will  be  needed. 

HEIGHT, 
to  secure 


which  explains  best  methods  of  applying  pans  green. 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO.  68N  William  Street,  New  York  City 

iiafllGHlII1  ■  B  ■  ■■•■■■! 


Sold  In  Vi  lb.  to  r>6  lb.  packages.  also  barrels  and  Letts —NET  V 
We  will  supply  direct  If  your  dealer  cannot.  It  Is  easy  for  him 
It  from  bis  jobber  or  from  us,  and  he  will,  .If  you  INSIST. 

WRITE  FOR  HERRMANN’S  I9IO  ALMANAC 
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Dead 


Bugs  are  the  Only 
Safe  Bugs 99 

Kill  the  potato  bugs,  tobacco  worms 
apple  caterpillars  and  all  insect  pests 
by  regularly  applying 
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PLANTS  FOR  A  BLOOMING  HEDGE. 

J.  II.  B.,  Boonton,  N.  J. — I  wish  to  have 
a  hedge  for  a  screen  set  out.  Because  the 
yard  slopes  (to  the  northeast)  the  bushes 
must  be  about  eight  feet  high.  I  would 
like  a  blossoming  hedge,  blossoming  succes¬ 
sively  ;  also  bushes  that  retain  the  leaves 
late.  Would  a  Colorado  Blue  spruce  injure 
bushes  that  might  be  set  near  it?  Do  you 
tbink  an  amateur  could  raise  successfully, 
barberry  bushes,  from  seed?  Will  you  name 
some  shrubs  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
as  to  height,  flowering  and  retaining  leaves? 

Ans. — \  ou  can  have  an  ideal  hedge 
from  many  different  shrubs,  that  will 
give  you  flowers  as  well  as  foliage  for 
a  screen.  The  Althaea  or  Rose  of 
Sharon  makes  a  beautiful  flowering 
hedge,  either  the  single  or  double  flower¬ 
ing  varieties.  The  flowers  range  in 
color  from  white  to  dark  purple,  and  by 
planting  the  different  colors  they  are  al¬ 
most  dazzling  in  their  beauty  when  in 
full  bloom.  They  come  into  bloom  from 
July  to  September,  and  are  the  most 
satisfactory  blooming  hedge  plant  that 
is  grown.  They  are  easy  and  fast  grow¬ 
ing  shrubs.  The  lilac  is  another  satis¬ 
factory  plant  for  a  screen  hedge  as  well 
as  a  single  specimen.  Nurserymen  now 
catalogue  a  long  list  of  varieties,  some 
single  and  some  double  flowering,  and 
the  colors  range  through  many  differ¬ 
ent  shades.  The  Hydrangea  paniculata 
would  make  a  good  hedge,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  shrubs  listed  by  the 
nurserymen.  No  garden  or  lawn  is  com¬ 
plete  without  a  clump  of  this  beautiful 
shrub.  The  large  showy  flowers  that 
change  from  nearly  white  to  pink,  and 
finally  to  a  greenish  color,  hang  on  until 
frost.  The  one  plant  that  is  without 
an  equal  for  a  deciduous  hedge  or  screen 
is  the  California  privet.  It  can  be  kept 
in  any  desired  shape  or  height  by  prun¬ 
ing,  and  then  pruning  does  not  injure  it. 
The  bright  green  glossy  foliage  hangs 
on  until  early  Winter.  If  let  grow  to 
a  height  of.  eight  to  12  feet  it  will  bloom 
profusely.  The  flowers  are  white  in 
terminal  spikes,  fragrant  and  beautiful 
during  July  and  August.'  This  is  the 
best,  the  cheapest,  the  easiest  grown,  the 
most  beautiful  and  all  around  satisfac¬ 
tory  hedge  plant,  that  I  could  recom¬ 
mend. 

The  barberry  is  very  easy  to  grow. 
Gather  the  seed  any  time  during  the 
Winter,  clean  off  the  hull  or  skin,  and 
mix  the  seed  in  moist  (not  wet)  sand. 
Keep  in  a  tight  box  in  a  cool  cellar  until 
early  Spring.  As  soon  as  ground  is  fit 
to  work  in  Spring  prepare  it  as  for  peas 
or  any  garden  seed,  and  plant  about  as 
thick  in  rows  as  peas;  cover  about  three- 
quarters-inch  deep.  The  following 
Spring  these  little  seedlings  should  be 
transplanted  either  where  they  are  to 
stand,  or  into  nursery  rows.  If  in  the 
latter  plant  six  inches  apart  in  row. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 


Self-fertile  Apples  and  Pears. 

C.  R.  O.j  Auburn,  R.  I. — What  apples  and 
pears  of  the  list  given  below  are  self  fer¬ 
tile?  Apples:  McIntosh,  Hubbardston, 
Wagener,  Wealthy,  Slayman,  Senator,  King 
David,  Black  Ben,  Delicious.  Pears :  Cornice, 
Duhamel  du  Monceau,  Col.  Wilder,  Hardy. 

Ans. — There  is  a  scarcity  of  real  in¬ 
formation  about  the  self-fertility  and 
sterility  of  the  common  varieties  of  the 
apple  and  other  fruits.  Not  one  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  list  has  been  tested 
out  on  these  points,  so  far  as  I  know. 
There  are  a  few  kinds  that  have  been 
tested  in  some  measure,  so  that  we  know 
a  little,  but  it  is  only  a  little  that  is  avail¬ 
able  as  a  guide  to  our  planting.  How¬ 
ever,  the  principle  of  the  good  effects  of 
cross-pollination  by  planting  varieties  in 
alternate  strips  of  from  two  to  five  rows 
is  quite  well  established.  No  variety  is 
injured  by  it  and  some  are  certainly  ben¬ 
efited.  But  just  what  varieties  to  plant 
next  each  other  is  as  yet  largely  a  matter 
of  guesswork.  It  is  said  that  “one  guess 
is  as  good  as  another”  but  it  is  not  so  in 
this  case.  What  we  want  is  light  on  the 
subject  and  it  can  only  come  from  care¬ 
ful  and  continued  experimentation.  The 
scientists  of  the  State  experiment  sta- 
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tions  are  better  fitted  to  do  this  work 
than  anyone  else  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  their  duty  to  do  it.  h.  e.  van  dejian. 
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Killing  Locust  Stumps. 

E.  TF.  (No  Address). — I  have  some  locust 
stumps  and  roots  which  I  wish  to  eradicate. 
Will  someone  tell  me  how  to  get  them  out 
for  good?  I  have  dug  some  of  them  out, 
but  it  is  no  small  job  battling  with  the 
tap  roots  of  locust  trees.  Is  there  a  way 
to  kill  them  and  thus  stop  growth? 

Ans. — From  earliest  boyhood  I  have 
known  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the 
sprouts  of  locust  trees,  for  we  had  them 
on  our  farm  in  Ohio  and  I  have  had 
much  trouble  with  them  elsewhere.  The 
tree  is  not  especially  difficult  ‘to  get  rid 
of  because  of  tap  roots,  for  they  are  not 
especially  deep,  but  there  are  numerous 
branch  roots,  and  they  send  up  sprouts 
in  multitudes.  The  best  way  that  I  know 
to  kill  them  out  is  by  cutting  down  every 
living  thing  about  the  first  of  August. 
It  is  better  still  to  do  this  two  or  three 
times  during  the  course  of  the  Summer. 
If  goats  were  kept  in  the  enclosure  where 
the  sprouts  are  they  would  keep  them 
nipped  off  constantly  and  this  will  kill 
almost  any  sort  of  vegetable  growth. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Cutting  Back  Large  Apple  Trees. 

TF.  E.  T New  York. — I  have  about  25 
Baldwin  apple  trees  that  are  very  high 
and  have  no  lower  limbs.  I  would  like  to 
cut  them  back.  I  have  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  trees  cut  back  to  stubs.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  how  long  a  stub  I 
should  leave  and  would  it  be  better  to 
paint  the  wounds,  and  also  how  long  would 
I  have  to  wait  before  the  trees  would  begin 
to  boar  again? 

Ans. — No  definite  rule  can  be  given. 
It  will  depend  on  the  trees,  how  they 
have  grown  and  the  shape  of  the  main 
crotch,  also  whether  the  suckers  have 
been  permitted  to  grow.  We  have  some 
trees  that  will  be  cut  back  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  crotch  while  others  will 
be  cut  10  feet  above.  We  are  taking 
two  and  three  years  to  cut  these  large 
trees  back.  Paint  the  stub  over.  You 
may  get  a  little  fruit  three  years  after 
cutting.  Send  for  a  bulletin  on  fruit 
culture  just  issued  by  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn. 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 


The  Iron  A ge.  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every  , 
part  of  vine,  effectually  killing  bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach.-  ^  W  ' 

ment.  Write  for  free  .  f 

catalog illustrat*  Iron  Age 

ing  this  and  |  Four-Rovr 

other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


Nozzle  Strainer 
Prevents  Clogging 


GRENLOCH.  N.  J 


Send  postal  and  see  how  larger  and 

Better  Fruit, 

Larger  and 

Better  V  egetables  and 
Freedom  from  Insects 

are  secured  by  using 

Bowker’s 

“Pyrox” 

It  kills  all  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects,  caterpillars,  etc.,  pre¬ 
vents  unsightly  blemishes; 
also  improves  color  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  etc.,  It  in¬ 
creases  yield  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Enough  to  make 
Sogals.  solution#i.75.  Book¬ 
let  free.  No  experiment. 
Introduced  1898. 

B0WKERt'»flc.0.:' 

Also  Specialties  for  Scale  Insects, 
etc  Bring  all  your  outdoor  "Bug” 
troubles  to  us 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

for  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 
We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 

“  Electro  ”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 
“  Bordeaux  Pulp 

“  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 
Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Sulphur 
Fertilizers 

Pruning  shears,  knives, 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COiTPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Factory  :  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 
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SPRAYERS 


On  Free  Trial  ADVANCE^  No 

bank  deposit.  Shipped  to  you  at  dealers’ 
wholesale  prices.  We  pay  freight. 


THE  HURST  POTATO  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 

This  Machine 
Sprays  Anything 

Potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards,  truck,  etc. 
Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable. 
-High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes 
easy,  as  it  is  well-balanced.  Vapor  spray 
prevents  blight,  scab,  rot  and  bugs.’ 
Doubles  your  crop.  Brass  ball-valves, 
brass  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years. 

SHIPPED  OH  FREE  TRIAL 

Without  a-cent-in-advance.  Test  these 
sprayers  with  your  money  in  your  pocket, 

and  then  if  you  buy,  pav  us  out  of  the 
extra  profit.  Don’t  pay  the  deal¬ 
er’s  profit,  but  order  direct  from 
us  and  get  wholesale  prices.  The 
Hurst  Horse-Power  Sprayer 
(shown  below)  is  for  large  fruit, 
grape  and  potato  growers.  “  No 
tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for 
this  king  of  sprayers.”  Fitz  -  All  — 

Barrel  Sprayer  fits  any  barrel  or  tank. 
Furnished  plain,  on  barrel  or  ou  wheels 
High  pressure,  perfect  agitation,  easy  to 
operate.  Brass  ball  valves,  plunger 
automatic  strainer,  etc.  Write  to-day 
and  tell  us  which 
machine  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in— and  you’ll 
get  our  Catalog  of  all- 
j£|  1  kinds- of- sprayers  ($3 

to  $100),  spraying- 
guide,  and  special 
—  free  sprayer  offer  for 
first  in  each  locality 
'  this  season.  Do  it 
now. 

H.  Li  Hurst  Mfg.  Co. 

285  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


ULl 


You  Need  ThisJSU- 


as  well  as  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter 
No.  3  to  get  100%  crops. 

Aspinwall 

machines  are  designed  for  greatest _ 

cieney,  economy,  speed.  Sprays  four  rows 
at  once.  Handles  the  heaviest  mixtures. 

Kelief  Valve  controls  pressure.  Fruit  Tree  . 
attachment  furnished.  Also  broadcast  Attach- ’ 
ment  for  spraying  weeds. 

Our  illustrated  Booklet  MAILED  FREE.’ 
Write  for  It. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street,  -  Jackson,  Mich,  U.  S.  A. 


*  PRATT’S 

SCALECI DE 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  One  gallon 
makes  it.  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simnly  adding  water. 

Seud  for  Booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Anything:.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  irives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpa  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray;  delivered  at 
any  K.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  i»  l  •_>  go. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  day  for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


^■Death  to  San  Jose  Scale^ 

Kill  this  great  pest  and  save  your  orchards  bv  ’ 
spraying  early  with 

Good’s  cTh'i^8h  Soap  No.  3 

Kills  all  insect  enemies  of  tree  and  plant  life  and 
preserves  vegetables,  grapes,  berries,  small  fruits 
and  flowers.  Fertilizes  the  soil.  No  salt  or  other 
injurious  mgmlierits.  SO  Iba.,  S2.S0:  t  OO  lbs., 

54.50;  larger  quantities  proportionately  less. 

0  .  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

945  N.  Front  St.,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  ir.nnev  Snrav- 

'!’£  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 

Compound  will  make  sixteen  gallons  of  spray 

Terms:— In  bbl.  lots  (50  gal.)  80e.  per  gal. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale  tho  Peach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  Of  lie  Connecticut  Agricultural  Collcgo  They  will  tell 
jou  there  is  nothing  better 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R,  MANCHESTER,  CONN, 


“Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 

Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions.  Re- 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 


CHESTER  COUNTY 
9  N.  High  Street, 


CHEMICAL  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


SPRAY 

fruits  and  field  crops 
with  best  effect  —  least  ex¬ 
pense —  less  time,  for  big¬ 
gest  profits.  No  other 
sprayers  as  good  as 
Brown’s  Hand  and  Power 

AUTO¬ 
SPRAYS 

_  .  „  . — ■  i  i  40  styles,  sizes  and  prices 

and  valuable  sprayin™  puide  In  our  — — — — 

book,  sent  free  for  name  on  postal. 

Choose  any  auto-spray— it  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  satisfy  you  completely. 

Used  by  (he  U.  S.  Government  and 
.  Experiment  Stations 

end  300,000  others.  Auto-Spray  No.  1 —ideal  outfit 
®  acres  of  potatoes  or  1  acre  of  trees.  Aut<v| 
fepray  No.  1 1  best  for  larger  operations.  We  havJ 
Auto-Sprays  for  largest  orchards  and  fields.  Write 
now  for  valuable  book. 

THE  E.  c.  brown  company 

28  J»r  Bt..  Rooh»«t«r,  N.  V. 


Watson  4-R.OW  F*otato  Sprayer 

Never  damages  foliage,  but  always  reaches  bugs,  worms,  and 
other  foliage-eating  insects.  Has  all  improvements— adjustable 
wheel  width,  spray  and  pressure  instantly  regulated.  Capacity 
30  to 40  acres  a  day.  free  formula  book 
,  Send  for  Instruction  hook  showing  the  famous  Uarfield,  Umpire 
King  and  other  sprayers. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Poultry. — If  you  can  remember  when 
von  ran  an  incubator  for  the  first  time, 
you  will  appreciate  the  state  of  mind 
our  boys  arc  in.  1  had  about  abandoned 
the  chicken  business — the  incubators  had 
not  been  touched  for  a  year.  When  the 
hoys  caught  the  hen  fever  they  tinkered 
up  one  of  these  machines,  put  it  up  in 
an  out-building  and  set  it  going.  The 
pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  contributed  most  of 
the  eggs,  and  a  neighbor’s  flock  gave  the 
rest.  Very  few  things  in  this  world 
have  been  watched  as  carefully  as  that 
thermometer.  It  went  up  to  10.-)°  and 
then  slowly  fell  to  103°,  and  the  boys 
have  managed  thus  far  to  keep  it  there. 
All  the  poultry  books  in  reach  have  been 
read  and  everyone  within  reach  of  the 
tongue  has  been  interviewed.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  wisdom  or 
chicks  will  come  out  of  this  ocean  of 
advice.  These  boys  are  probably  fair 
specimens  of  the  average  “chicken 
crank.”  I  shall  watch  this  "hatch”  right 
'through  the  season,  give  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  labor  and  cost  of  food,  and 
see  just  what  comes  from  it.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Red  hen  on  her  eggs  in 
the  shed  keeps  steadily  at  her  job.  The 
incubator  may  get  all  the  attention  and 
discussion,  but  the  hen  will  do  her  own 
lamp  trimming  and  egg  turning  and 
cooling  without  any  watching.  Like 
many  another  patient  worker,  she  gets 
no  credit  for  this  because  it  is  expected 
of  her  as  a  part  of  her  nature. 

The  Last  Apple. — Many  of  us  have 
read  the  description  of  the  last  man 
surveying  the  ruins  of  London.  A  great 
orator  has  pictured  “The  Last  Grand 
Army  Man.”  I  have  seen  a  picture  by 
a  French  artist  called  “The  Last 
Cartridge.”  Perhaps  you  have  read 
Read’s  poem  “The  Closing  Scene.” 
There  must  be  a  last  to  everything,  and 
the  baby  and  I  realized  it  when  the  last 
Baldwin  apple  was  baked  and  eaten. 
They  are  all  gone !  We  sold  too  close 
in  the  Fall.  I  thought  I  had  left  enough 
to  carry  us  through,  but  the  family  ca¬ 
pacity  was  too  great,  and  here  we  are 
appleless.  Well,  we  had  a  royal  feast 
while  they  lasted,  and  we  shall  know 
better  next  Winter.  There  are.  of 
course,  many  apples  left  in  New  York, 
but  they  want  $5  or  more  for  a  barrel 
with  no  straight  guarantee  at  that.  We 
shall  have  to  try  the  faith  cure  on 
evaporated  apples  and  prunes — that  is, 
eat  them  and  think  they  are  apples. 

Cost  of  Living. — A  man  on  a  well- 
stocked  farm  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
and  chickens,  eggs  and  pork  cannot 
realize  how  many  town  people  are 
obliged  to  pinch  and  economize.  Rent 
is  high  in  the  city,  and  by  the  time  that 
is  paid  many  a  man  has  little  left  for 
food.  I  give  here  an  exact  statement 
of  the  food  bought  by  one  man  and  his 
wife  living  in  a  large  city.  They  rent 
a  room,  and  get  one  meal  each  day — 
usually  dinner — at  a  boarding  house. 
The  man  tells  me  that  from  choice  he 
would  buy  a  boiled  dinner  of  corned 
beef  and  cabbage  as  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  food  he  can  find.  The  balance  of 
the  food  for  a  week’s  supply  was:  Milk 
or  cream,  .63 ;  bread  and  rolls.  .56 ; 
pea  soup,  .10 ;  corn  flakes,  .10 ;  butter, 
.20;  eggs,  .10;  cheese,  .10;  tea  and  cocoa, 
.12;  baked  beans,  .05.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  used  one  gallon  of  oil  at  12 
cents  in  an  oil  stove  for  cooking.  The 
rent  of  the  room  is  $3,  and  the  dinners 
cost  25  cents  each.  Imagine  a  farmer 
on  a  good  farm  economizing  like  that. 
Imagine  him  crediting  such  prices  for 
what  his  farm  produces.  He  would  soon 
be  a  millionaire,  in  theory  at  least.  In 
all  seriousness,  the  great  majority  of 
us  do  not  begin  to  realize  how  poor 
people  in  the  city  are  held  up  for  the 
price  of  food.  Not  only  are  they  forced 
to  pay  these  extravagant  prices,  but 
they  are  robbed  through  the  use  of  short 
measures.  After  a  recent  investigation 
in  New  York  it  was  found  that  60  per 
cent  of  some  weights  and  measures 
were  false.  Some  of  the  poor  people 
were  getting  less  than  14  ounces  when 
they  paid  for  a  pound. 

And  this  brings  up  the  cost  of  living 
in  other  countries.  A  special  agent  of 
this  country  has  been  in  England  study¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  paid 
English  workmen.  As  as  average  of  75 
families  he  gives  the  following  cost  of 
food  one  week  for  a  man,  his  wife  and 
two  small  children : 

Two  pounds  bacon,  .48 ;  .30  pounds  bread, 
.90 ;  one  pound  butter,  .24 :  one  pound 
cheese,  .14 ;  four  ounces  coffee,  .00 ;  one 
pound  currants,  .00 :  sis  pounds  meat.  .00 ; 
10  pounds  milk.  .40 ;  14  pounds  potatoes. 
.24 :  three  pounds  rice,  .12 ;  live  pounds 
sugar,  .20 ;  five  pounds  vegetables,  .10 ; 
four  ounces  tea,  .12.  Total,  $3.66. 

This  agent  states  that  bread  is  one 
cent  or  more  cheaper  per  pound  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  this  country.  The  meat  is 
part  of  a  frozen  carcass  from  Australia  * 


THE  RURAL 

or  Argentina.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  cost  of  food  in  England  is  cheaper 
than  here,  although  England  imports  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bread  and  meat 
her  people  need.  I  am  also  told  that,  in 
spite  of  this  cheaper  food,  farmers,  as 
a  rule,  receive  higher  prices  for  their 
products  than  similar  things  bring  here. 
I  am  not  anxious  to  move  to  England, 
but  I  think  these  facts  and  figures  are 
worth  studying.  One  great  reason  why 
food  is  cheaper  and  yet  farm  produce 
brings  more  on  the  other  side  is  because 
they  have  a  parcels  post.  Many  tons  of 
fresh  food  are  sent  by  mail,  and  the 
fair  postage  rates  have  brought  down 
both  railroad  and  express  transportation 
charges. 

Farm  Notes. — I  still  have  questions 
about  what  to  do  with  coal  ashes.  We 
use  our  own  supply  for  mulching  around 
trees.  There  is  little,  if  any  plant  food 
in  such  ashes,  yet  they  always  show 
where  they  are  put.  The  ash  heap  is  a 
good  place  for  throwing  house  slops. 
I  have  known  cases  where  nitrate  of 
soda  or  nitrate  of  potash  have  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  the  solution  sprin¬ 
kled  over  coal  ashes.  When  the  ashes 
are  dried  they  can  be  spread  like  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  using  small  quantities  of 
nitrate  this  is  a  good  way  to  make  an 
even  distribution.  .  .  .  Prices  of 

seed  potatoes  are  low  this  year.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  stock  up  with  new  varie¬ 
ties.  I  think  planting  will  be  as  heavy 
as  usual.  For  my  part,  I  expect  to  put 
in  more  than  for  several  years  past. 
There  is  also  more  talk  about  soaking 
the  seed  to  kill  the  scab  germs  than  I 
ever  heard  before.  I  think  it  pays  to 
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use  sulphur  on  the  seed  pieces,  even  if 
you  soak.  Our  plan  is  to  cut  into  peach 
baskets  and  scatter  the  sulphur  in  as 
we  cut,  shaking  the  basket  to  sift  the 
sulphur  down  through.  By  keeping  the 
basket  on  a  large  piece  of  paper  there  is 
no  waste  of  sulphur,  for  what  falls 
through  can  be  used  again.  I  think 
this  sulphuring  destroys  some  of  the 
scab  germs  on  the  seed,  overcomes  to 
some  extent  the  effect  of  germs  in  the 
soil  and  prevents  the  seed  piece  from 
rotting  in  a  cold  and  damp  Spring. 

.  We  have  the  spray  on  most  of 
the  orchards  where  we  know  the  scale 
is  serious.  I  will  cover  everything  if 
we  can  only  get  the  wind  to  go  down. 
On  our  windy  hills  spraying  becomes 
a  job  for  a  patient  and  watchful  man. 
We  have  had  only  one  entire  day  thus 
far  that  was  really  fit  for  spraying.  In 
large  orchards,  where  the  trees  act  as  a 
sort  of  wind-break,  it  does  not  matter 
so  much,  but  in  our  narrow,  exposed 
fields  the  wind  has  full  sweep.  Even 
with  the  best  weather  we  can  get,  we 
are  usually  forced  to  be  content  with 
spraying  one  side  of  a  tree  at  a  time. 

Last  year  we  could  have 
plowed  sod  in  February.  The  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  working  the  soil  this  year  was 
on  March  24th.  Then  we  used  the  big 
disk  plow  on  one  of  those  old  “loafer 
fields”  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  There 
are  small  stumps  and  grubs  there  still. 
The  disk,  when  weighted  down,  cuts 
and  chops  them  off  and  stirs  the  soil. 
My  plan  is  to  work  this  rough  land 
both  ways  with  the  disk  and  then  smooth 
with  spring-tooth  and  Acme,  mark  out 
in  hills  and  plant  flint  corn.  I  shall 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  what  this 


costs,  charging  every  hour’s  work  we 
put  in  at  20  cents  "for  a  man  and  20 
cents  for  a  horse.  I  have  learned  that 
corn,  grain  and  fodder  with  clover  or 
Alfalfa  will  make  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  ration  for  any  animal  on  the  farm. 

Egg  Contests. — To  come  back  to  the 
hen  business,  I  will  give  a  Hope  Farm 
record.  The  boy  has  a  breeding  pen 
of  13  R.  I.  Reds.  One  of  them  has  been 
on  the  nest,  clucking  her  desire  to  sit 
for  a  week.  During  the  seven  days 
ending  March  21  we  took  67  eggs  from 
this  pen.  I  am  satisfied  that  12  hens  did 
the  laying.  On  each  of  two  separate 
days  they  gave  12  eggs.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  this  will  start  up  the  big 
stories,  and  I  say  in  advance  that  this 
is  the  best  we  can  show  yet.  The  boy 
would  enter  his  hens  in  a  contest  if 
you  will  let  him  take  care  of  them.  I 
have  been  reading  about  an  egg-laying 
contest  now  on  in  Australia.  It  is  to 
last  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  six  White  Leghorns  are  ahead, 
with  826  eggs.  I  understand  the  Austra¬ 
lian  contests  are  very  popular  and  that 
the  results  arc  given  out  day  by  day. 
A  year  ago  last  Fall  there  was  tre¬ 
mendous  excitement  over  the  baseball 
championship.  I  used  to  see  great 
crowds  struggling  in  the  streets  to  learn 
the  latest  news.  When  Chance  made  a 
hit,  or  Tinker  dropped  a  fly,  or  some¬ 
body  else  made  a  run  the  world  knew 
of  it  at  once.  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
any  hen  contests  where  men  will  stop 
work  when  Speckle  lays  an  egg  or 
groan  when  Reddy  fails  to  shell  out.  but 
the  boy  has  six  Rhode  Islands  to  enter 
when  the  contest  starts.  tr.  w.  c. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


Tlie  Authentic  American  Watch 


A  Waltham  Watch  should  be  considered  an  investment,  an 
investment  as  sure  as  a  I  nited  States  bond.  An  investment  that 
will  pay  you  interest  not  only  quarterly,  but  every  minute,  day 
and  hour — and  for  all  your  life. 

Consult  a  jeweler  in  buying  a  watch,  as  you  would  a  banker 
in  buying  a  bond.  Insist,  always  on  having  a  W  altham  Y\  atch 
and  one  adjusted  to  temperature  and  position. 

WALTHAM  W ATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “Perfected  American  Watch,’’  our  book  about  watches. 
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Ruralisms 

BUILDING  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

F.  A.  T.,  Union,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  build 
a  small  greenhouse  for  growing  lettuce, 
radishes  and  small  onions  for  bunching 
during  the  Winter  months  till  March  1 — 
from  that  date  to  be  used  for  growing 
tomato,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  pansies,  etc., 
for  plants  for  field  use.  My  market  will 
not  warrant  a  large  outlay  for  greenhouse 
construction.  Hotbeds  I  am  about  done  with 
and  I  wish  to  build  a  vegetable  house 
10  x  25  with  one  gable  attached  to  a 
shed  and  cellar-  under  shed  ;  side  walls  of 
greenhouse  to  be  concrete,  two  feet  above 
ground  imd  two  feet  below  surface.  The 
bed  to  be  on  the  surface,  with  a  sunken 
walk  two  feet  wide  through  the  center 
of  the  house.  My  idea  is  to  dig  out  walk 
about  two  and  one-lialf  to  three  feet  deep, 
with  concrete  side  walls  to  surface  of  the 
ground,  thus  making  each  bed  about  three 
feet  eight  inches  wide,  allowing  four  inches 
for  width  of  each  wall  at  the  top.  Building 
to  run  north  and  south,  shed  at  north  end. 
Is  such  a  building  practical,  and  will  it 
give  good  service?  For  heating  with  hot 
water  what  size  pipe  should  be  used  and 
how  many?  Should  they  be  attached  to 
side  walls  or  walk  walls  for  best  results? 
Furnace  to  be  in  the  shed  cellar.  Building 
to  be  erected  on  gravel  land,  therefore 
flooding  need  not  be  considered. 

Ans. — In  the  construction  of  a  small 
greenhouse  for  general  use,  if  economy 
and  efficiency  is  worth  considering,  I 
would  not  advise  F.  A.  T.  to  build  on 
the  lines  given.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  cost  of  construction  would  be 
too  great  for  the  amount  of  planting 
space  he  would  have.  It  is  perhaps  well 
to  understand  that  a  small  greenhouse 
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for  they  will  rot  out  in  two  or  three 
years,  when  they  are  exposed  to  contin¬ 
ual  dampness.  In  the  north  end  of  this 
inclosure  there  should  be  a  cellar  or  pit 
dug  to  a  suitable  size  and  depth  for  the 
boiler.  The  roof  should  be  of  even  span 
from  end  to  end.  The  north  end,  which 
contains  the  boiler,  should  be  separated 
from  the  greenhouse  department  and 
covered  with  a  shingle  roof.  This  should 
be  large  enough  for  a  work  room,  and 
will  be  very  convenient  for  general  use. 
The  remainder  of  the  roof  should  be 
spaced  for  sash  bars  to  allow  the  use  of 
14-inch  glass.  This  will  allow  the  glazier 
to  work  between  the  bars  and  10x14  inch 
lights  to  be  used.  I  have  found  these 
least  expensive.  Two  lines  of  four-inch 
pipe  under  each  bench,  or  five  lines  of 
two-inch  under  each,  will  give  about 
the  same  results,  with  an  expansion  tank 
in  the  south  end.  The  cost  to  complete 
a  greenhouse  as  above  described  would 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  work.  A 
very  safe  estimate,  however,  will  be  from 
$8  to  $10  per  running  foot.  If  lettuce 
and  cucumber,  etc.,  are  to  be  grown,  a 
house  running  from  cast  to  west  with  a 
three-quarter  span  facing  south  usually 
gives  the  best  results.  T  hese  crops  suc¬ 
ceed  best  in  solid  beds  with  top  heat. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  m.  white. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Get  Your  Gas  Light  Put  In. 

The  cliarm  and  comfort  of  good  light  may 
now  bo  enjoyed  in  every  home,  old  or  new,  no 
matter  where  located.  Gas  light  is  now  made 
at  home.  It  is  made  so  simply  and  easily  that 
a  small  boy  can  provide  in  fifteen  minutes  all 
the  gas  a  big  house  can  use  in  a  month,  in¬ 
cluding  gas  for  cooking  and  lights  in  barns. 

Three  Things  Only. 

This  system  is  staple  and  standard,  being 
the  same  as  city  gas  used  the  world  over  by 
millions.  But  our  light  is  better  and  costs 
less.  The  three  things  needed  are  the  piping, 
gas  fixtures  (plain  or  elaborate  as  you  wish), 
and  the  generator.  The  generator  makes  the 
gas  automatically  as  needed  from  a  manu¬ 
factured  gas-producing  stone  and  water  with 
winch  it  is  filled. 

Complete  Information. 

Get  our  32-page  booklet  telling  all  about 
Colt  Acetylene  Gaslight.  See  for  yourself  how 
good  and  d  esirable  it  is.  Over  220,000  have  put 
it  in  to  date.  This  booklet  gives  all  the  facts 
with  a  blank  to  fill  out  for  estimate.  Every¬ 
thing  without  obligation.  Ask  for  booklet 
No.  17.  Address 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

23  Barclay  Street,  -  New  York. 


CLEMATIS  PANICULATA. 

Few  climbing  plants  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  Clematis  paniculata,  shown 
in  big.  1(53.  It  flowers  in  late  Summer, 
making  a  sheet  of  small  white  blooms 


The  Greatest  Hay  Fork  ever 

Handles  Timothy  and^other  heavy  Hay 
Perfectly  and  is  grand  in  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  Picks  up  the  Hay  in  great  big 
bunches,  binds  its  loads  so  the  Hay  does 
not  shake  loose  and  scatter  about. 
When  it  is  tripped  it  drops  every  straw 
slick  and  clean  and  spreads  the  hay  well 
in  the  mow  or  on  the  stack. 

This  fork  is  built  of  special  steel, 
thoroughly  braced  and  strong  enough  to 
lift  a  Ton.  It  is  so  perfectly  balanced 
it  can  be  opened  or  closed  with  a  slight 
touch. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  fork. 
Don’t  let  him  sell  you  something  just  as 
good.  There  is  none  other  that  will 
compare  with  it. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  this  fork  , 
write  to  us.  Write  now  for  our  complete. | 
catalog  on  barn,  stable  and  dairy  fittings. 

Louden  Machinery  Co. 
601  Broadway, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 


CLEMATIS  PANICULATA  ON  FENCE.  Fig.  163 


is  more  expensive  to  heat  and  maintain 
an  even  temperature  than  one  of  large 
or  medium  size.  As  he  expects  to  use 
a  hot  water  boiler  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  smallest  size  made  by  any 
reliable  manufacturer  will  heat  a  house 
10x40  or  50  feet  quite  as  well  as  one 
somewhat  smaller,  say  10x25  feet.  Again, 
when  plants  of  various  kinds  are  to  be 
grown  successfully  they  should  have  the 
advantage  of  raised  benches  with  under 
heating  pipes  instead  of  the  solid  beds, 
where  the  heating  pipes  must  be  hung 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  house.  This 
method  does  not  insure  good  radiation 
in  small  houses.  The  writer  has  built  a 
great  many  grcqnhouses  of  different 
styles  and  sizes;  a  large  majority  of 
them  are  in  use  to-day,  and  some  have 
been  built  more  than  20  years.  1  could 
always  find  where  some  useful  improve¬ 
ment  could  have  been  made  on  each  one 
of  them  after  I  began  to  use  them.  A 
greenhouse  10  feet  wide  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  50  feet  in  length,  and  should  be 
easily  constructed  to  give  satisfaction,  by 
setting,  posts  of  some  lasting  material 
four  feet  apart  on  lines  running  north 
and  south.  Between  these  posts  and 
around  them  the  foundation  should  be 
formed  of  concrete  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  surface.  The  side  walls  should 
be  of  wood  and  boarded -to  a  height  of 
I  ’i  feet.  Y\  o'vl  sills  should  not  h0  peed. 


with  a  faint  but  delicious  odor.  It 
likes  well-draiited  loamy  soil  and  a 
sunny  situation,  but  is  not  at  all  exact¬ 
ing  in  its  requirements.  Garden  au¬ 
thorities  tell  us  that  it  will  stand  rather 
severe  pruning  in  Winter,  but  with  us, 
in  a  somewhat  exposed  situation  in  the 
latitude-  of  New  York,  it  is  usually 
killed  to  the  ground  every  Winter,  so 
our  pruning  consists  of  cutting  away 
the  dead  top  in  early  Spring.  It  makes 
tremendous  growth  each  year,  the  Win¬ 
ter  freezing  causing  no  visible  check. 
So  far  we  have  not  found  C.  paniculata 
to  be  affected  with  the  serious  disease 
that  so  often  destroys  the  large-flowered 
Clematis.  It  is  charming  as  a  screen 
for  a  sunny  porch,  to  cover  an  arch, 
or  rambling  along  a  fence  or  over  an 
old  stump.  It  endures  transplanting 
very  well ;  set  it  in  early  Spring  pref¬ 
erably. 


RICKER  HAY  CARRIER 

For  Barn  or  Stack 
With  Fork  or  Sling  y- 

Holds  the  load  at 
any  point,  draws 
easy,  runs  either 
way,  never  binds  on 
track;  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Dozen, 
different  styles- all 
the  result  of  40  years’ 
experience. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co. 

250  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


1  he  Brown  Grape. — The  Brown  grape 
planted  in  Spring  of  1907  made  but  a  feeble 
growth.  In  the  Spring  of  1908  I  cut  it 
back  to  one  bud.  The  Summer  of  1908  it 
grew  to  the  top  of  a  5^ -foot  trellis  and 
made  arms  each  way  two  to  three  feet  in 
length.  In  Spring  of  1909  it  set  70  or  80 
stems  of  fruit.  I  removed  all  but  perhaps 
and  then  left  too  manv.  They  began 
to  eoior  perhaps  (liree  days  behind  Camp- 
boll  s  Early,  but  were  in  good  eating  con¬ 
dition  several  days  sooner.  Quality  good, 
bunch  and  berry  of  good  size.  The  earliest 
among  such  kinds  as  Moore’s  Diamond, 
Brighton.  I.indlev,  etc.  ir  o  s 

O' to—  -i  r<n  Afi,.,, 


WHEELS^  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.75 

for  «  Buggy  Wheel,,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires.  $15.20.  1 
mfg.  wheels  Y,  to  <  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  $6.60.  Shafts  $2.00.  To, 
Bunks  US:  Maru«ss.$5.  Learn  bow  to  boy  direst-  Catalogue  Prec.  Repuir 
Wheels.  J6.CO  Wagon  Umbrella  raiE.  w  R  BOOB.  Clauooatl,  0. 


Steel  Shingles  Last 

a  Lifetime-Cost  Less 

An  Edwards  “Reo”  Steel  Shingle  Roof  al¬ 
ways  saves  from  four  to  five  times  its  cost. 
It  outwears  four  wood  shingle  roofs  and 
costs  less  than  one.  Outwears  six  com¬ 
position  or  tar  roofs.  It’s  fireproof  and  re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 


taw  them  yourself.  No  tnrring — no  soldering. 
Need  only  hummer  nnd  nails.  Comes  in  stum  pod 
sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel,  5  to  10  feet  long 
covering  width  of  24  inches.  Either  painted  or 
galvanized.  Factory  Prices— Freight  Prepaid— 
Wo  are  largest  makers  of  iron  and  steel  roofing  am!  pay 
tlio  freight  on  all  Steel  Shingles;  Plain,  Corrugated, 
V-Criinp  Roofing;  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Write 
for  froo  catalog  367and  ask  about  our 
*10,000  Guarantee  Bond  Against  Lightning. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

■I  327-367  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Eureka  Planters 


Give  Bigger 
Potato  Proiits 


You  are  not 
getting  all  the 
profit  out  of 
your  potato 
land  unless 


you  are 

using  a 

Eureka  Planter 
—It  will  do  the 
work  better  — 
save  time,  labor 
and  money. 

.  .  The  Eureka 

Planter  is  accurate  and  automatic.  No  injury  to 
seed,  always  plants  at  uniform  depth.  Three  sizes— 
one  and  two  rows. 

Eureka  Flat  Tooth  Sulky 

Cultivator 

comes  In  3  sizes 
10  and  12 

It’s  a  weedei,'  MehL 

seeder, 
smoother  and 
cultivato  r. 

Sows  all  kinds 
of  grass  and 

grain.  Every  farmer  should  have  one.  ' 

Write  for  information  about  implements 
that  save  money  on  the  farm. 

EUREKA  MOWER  C0.t  Box  840,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
$5  to  $10  per  acre 


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta- 
loupes,  Cabbagre,  Tomatoes,  String:  Beans. 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  aiso  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep.  Swine. 
Poultry  and  Eggs  Wr.te  me  at  once  for  Free 
oiErj11/®'  U  1  yotrhow  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  So  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 
II,F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr., N.C.* St L.Ry., Dept, C, Nashville, Tenn. 


VITRIFIED 
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BEST  OHIO  CLAY.  HARD  BURNED.  WILL  LAST  FOR  EVER. 

ir  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  Tile  write  us 

THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK* 
T  _  FLATIRON  BUILDING. 

Largest  manufacturers  in  America. 


ACRICULTURE 


Sold 


Our  Tile 
Last  Foreve 
Are  thorough! 
hard  burnt  and  sa 
glazed.  Made  c 
car-load  lots.  Ah 


ONE  MAN 
WORK  OF 


DOES 

TWO 


With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  ou 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hues  ere  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulato  depth  aud 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our  ^  ft  V  \  ( 
IRON  AGE 

BOOL.  l|?S 

FREE. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  GO..  Box  102-C 
’■*  .>  ■ - 


best  Ohio  Clay, 
manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
C1„H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURC,  PA. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Prof.  Shaw,  Well-Known  Agriculturist,  Says: 

*'I  would  sooner  raise  cattle  in  Western  Canada 
iu  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 
Feed  is  cheaper  and  climate  better 
for  the  purpose.  Your  market  will 
improve  faster  than  your  fanners 
will  produce  the  supplies.  W  heat 
can  be  grown  up  to  tile  60th  parallel 
1800  miles  north  of  the  International 
boundary].  Your  vacant  land  will 
bo  taken  at  a’  rate  beyond  present 
conception.  We  have  enough  people 
i n  the  United  States  alone  who  want 
.  homes  to  take  up  this  laud."  Nearly 

70,000  Americans 

will  enter  and  make  I  heir  homes 
lu,  Western  Canada  this  year. 

1 909  produced  another  large  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  ami  barley,  in  addi- 
tlon  to  which  the  cattle  exports 
was  au  immense  item. 

Cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing  in  the  provinces  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  ami  Alberta. 

Adaptable  soil,  licalthf  ul  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches,  and 
good  railways.  For  settlers’  rates,  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  "Last  Best  West. 1  ’  how  to 
reach  the  country  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
the  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  0.  Duncan,  Cumuli uv  Government 
Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Junk  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  X. 


fTTse  address  nearest  yon.)  f6) 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8Lj  marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Last  week  we  expressed  interest  in  the  course  our 
friend  E.  G.  Lewis  would  take  in  meeting  the  propo¬ 
sition  put  up  to  him.  It  seems  that  he  did  not  side¬ 
step  or  play  hop-scotch,  but  came  up  and  paid  the 
notes,  “walking  Spanish”  at  the  hand  of  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

* 

Every  year  we  have  more  or  less  complaint  from 
people  who  buy  barrels  of  apples  and  find  inferior 
fruit  in  the  center.  The  last  complaint  conies  from 
Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin; 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a  package  con¬ 
taining  three  Baldwin  apples,  weighing  live  ounces,  which 
came  with  many  others,  little  or  no  better,  in  a  barrel  of 
New  York  Baldwins,  costing  our  grocer  .$4.75.  lie  tells 
me  that  there  was  half  a  bushel  of  good  apples  on  top, 
but  the  rest  from  poor  to  worthless.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  people  are  largely  buying  Western  box  apples? 
What  is  the  great  State  of  New  York  doing  to  better 
conditions?  w.  a.  henry. 

These  apples  are  shown,  exact  size,  at  Fig.  159. 
We  are  not  able  to  learn  who  packed  them  in  this 
barrel,  but  whoever  he  is,  this  man  is  injuring  the 
reputation  of  his  State  and  making  a  market  for  his 
competitors.  This  sort  of  packing  is  the  worst  handi¬ 
cap  New  York  growers  have  to-day. 

* 

It  is  reported  that  Syracuse  University  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  school  of  agriculture.  The  trustees  evidently 
have  in  mind  a  farm  in  connection  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  where  practical  farming  may  be  taught.  Onon¬ 
daga  County  is  a  fine  farming  section — headquarters 
for  Alfalfa  growing  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  We 
believe  the  University  will  start  its  school  without 
seeking  any  State  aid,  and  that  it  will  make  the 
economic  or  business  side  of  farming  a  special  feature. 
Among  other  plans  suggested  is  that  of  taking  cer¬ 
tain  methods  or  theories  advocated  at  Cornell  and 
testing  them  in  actual  farm  practice — charging  a 
fair  sum,  like  $2  per  day,  for  a  man,  and  $4  for  man 
and  team  for  each  day’s  work,  and  then  finding  just 
what  it  cost.  In  truth,  that  is  just  what  is  wanted, 
and  if  such  things  could  be  done  fairly  and  without 
prejudice,  such  a  course  would  be  worth  while.  We 
all  want  to  know  how  such  cost  will  compare  with 

35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

* 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  position  we  took 
regarding  those  “insurance  Senators.”  Gov.  Hughes 
tried  to  remove  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Mr. 
Kelsey.  The  State  Senate  prevented  this  removal. 
There  were  15  Senators  from  rural  districts  who  op¬ 
posed  the  Governor.  We  selected  these  men  as  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  farmers,  and  printed  their  names  week 
after  week  until  election.  Twelve  of  them  either 
failed  of  renomination  or  election.  Of  the  three  re¬ 
maining,  Raines  is  dead,  Allds  is  branded  as  a  bribe 
taker  by  public  opinion,  while  Lieut-Gov.  White 
wears  a  coat  of  whitewash  which  will  keep  him  out  of 
public  life.  Now  the  new  Insurance  Commissioner 
is  showing  just  why  Mr.  Kelsey  should  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  and  why  these  insurance  Senators  stood  by 
him.  It  is  shown  that  the  insurance  men  spent  money 
by  the  thousands  to  buy  legislation,  or  hold  up  bills 
that  were  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  They  bought 
both  politicians  and  parties.  Republicans  or  Demo¬ 
crats  were  alike  to  them  so  long  as  money  would  keep 
them  quiet  or  make  them  “deliver  the  goods.”  The 
whole  shameful  story  is  now  coming  out.  One  great 
hope  is  that  the  disgrace  will  burn  in  so  deeply  that  at 
last  the  farmers  of  New  York  will  kill  off  the  leeches 
and  the  putty  men.  and  give  us  one  legislature  of  clean 
and  brave  men. 


THE  R.  U  RA  L  NEW-YORKER 

The  story  of  that  milk  inspection  case  told  on  page 
297  has  stirred  up  the  dairymen  all  over  the  State. 
Mr.  S.  K.  Bellows  sues  Mr.  Raynor,  chief  of  the 
Sanitary  Bureau,  for  $1,000  damages.  It  is  hoped  to 
try  this  case  at  the  May  term  of  court.  Before  it  is 
done  with  we  shall  find  out  just  how  much  right  the 
Board  of  Health  inspectors  have  to  regulate  dairies. 
Our  correspondence  shows  that  all  through  central 
New  York  dairy  farmers  are  thoroughly  roused  and 
are  watching  every  move  in  this  case.  A  few  of  them 
take  the  ground  that  no  inspection  should  be  made. 
Another  small  proportion  claim  that  even  closer  in¬ 
spection  and  harder  terms  would  be  better.  Between 
those  two  extremes  stand  the  great  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  recognize  the  justice  of  a  call  for  clean 
milk  and  are  ready  to  comply  with  fair  demands.  They 
will  not  stand  for  arbitrary  or  unjust  treatment,  and 
it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  take  that  position.  They 
also  want  to  know  why  they  should  be  compelled  to 
increase  the  cost  of  production  while  others  receive 
the  benefit,  if  there  be  any,  of  improved  quality. 

* 

Mr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  in  the  Stockman  and  Farm¬ 
er,  seems  disturbed  because  we  say : 

We  would  not  buy  any  fertilizer  except  on  the  basis  of 
its  analysis  of  nitrogen,  available  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
or  lime. 

We  certainly  believe  that  the  way  to  buy  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  by  guaranteed  analysis, 
To  avoid  paying  the  cost  of  handling,  bagging  and 
freight  or  commissions,  we  should  buy  high-grade 
mixtures,  because  then  we  can  get  in  one  ton  what 
we  should  get  in  two  tons  of  a  low-grade  mixture.  In 
the  case  where  we  knew  but  little  nitrogen  is  needed 
it  would  be  probable  that  nitrates  were  most 
likely  to  pay.  In  such  case,  it  would  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy  phosphate  and  potash  and  add  the 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  As 
for  lime,  the  most  economical  way  to  buy  it  is  by  analy¬ 
sis.  If  ground  limestone  contains  56  per  cent  and 
burnt  lime  75  per  cent,  we  should  take  the  prices  of 
the  two  kinds  and  figures  how  much  lime  we  get  for  a 
dollar,  including  freight.  The  authorities  seem  to 
agree  that  this  is  the  way  to  buy  lime. 

* 

Among  the  methods  suited  to  enter  the  “back  num¬ 
ber”  class  is  the  old  plan  of  deciding  the  strength  of 
spraying  materials  by  pouring  in  so  much  of  the  copper 
or  sulphur  or  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water.  It  is  a  much 
surer  test  to  stir  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  then  use  a 
hydrometer.  A  special  instrument  for  this  testing  can 
now  be  bought  for  one  dollar.  It  shows  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids.  In  pure  water  it  will  sink  just 
far  enough  to  bring  the  water  level  to  a  certain  point 
on  a  scale.  As  lime,  sulphur,  copper  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  added  to  the  water,  of  course,  the  weight 
of  the  mixture  changes  from  that  of  pure  water.  As 
it  varies  the  hydrometer  when  put  into  the  mixture 
sinks  deeper  or  floats  higher  as  the  weight  of  the 
mixture  compares  with  that  of  water.  As  it  sinks  or 
rises  the  top  of  the  liquid  shows  on  the  scale.  When 
we  add  enough  sulphur  or  lime  or  copper  to  make 
just  the  needed  strength  the  hydrometer  will  float  in 
the  liquid  at  a  certain  mark  on  the  scale.  As  this  has 
been  figured  out,  we  can  quickly  tell  just  when  the 
mixture  has  the  proper  strength.  This  is  the  surest 
way  of  testing,  and  we  believe  the  method  will  come 
into  general  use. 

* 

We  assume  that  most  of  our  readers  have  read  the 
story  of  the  great  legislative  fight  in  Congress. 
Speaker  Cannon  of  the  House,  under  the  old  rules 
which  governed  that  body,  assumed  arbitrary  power. 
Naturally  a  strong,  arrogant  man,  with  narrow  par¬ 
tisan  views,  he  used  the  great  power  which  the  situa¬ 
tion  gave  him  against  what  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Cannon,  by  exercising  his  arbitrary  power, 
exercised  a  stronger  influence  even  than  the  President. 
So  long  as  the  politicians  controlled  the  party  and 
dictated  nominations  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
headway  against  “Cannonism.”  Finally,  certain  West¬ 
ern  States  began  to  select  candidates  under  a  primary 
election  law.  Under  this  system  the  people  selected 
candidates  by  popular  vote,  and  thus  the  candidate 
reflected  the  desires  of  the  people — not  of  politicians. 
As  a  result  the  present  Congress  contained  35  “in¬ 
surgents,”  most  of  whom  came  from  States  where  the 
primary  elections  were  held.  These  men  knew  what 
their  people  demanded,  and  also  knew  what  they  were 
sent  to  Congress  for.  They  knew  that  if  they  did  not 
stand  up  and  fight  they  would  be  set  aside  for  those 
who  would  fight.  And  so  they  fought.  The  time 
finally  came  when  it  was  possible  for  them  to  strike 
“Cannonism”  a  hard  blow,  and  they  did  it.  Formerly, 
a  small  “committee  on  rules”  dominated  by  the  Speak¬ 
er,  decided  what  legislation  the  House  should  consider. 
Now  there  is  to  be  a  committee  of  ten  selected  by 
the  House,  and  representing  all  sections,  with  the 
Speaker  definitely  removed  from  it.  This  is  not  a 


great  thing  of  itself,  yet  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
future,  it  is  the  most  important  and  significant  thing 
that  has  happened  since  the  war.  It  is  the  opening 
of  a  campaign,  which  we  believe  will  succeed,  to 
bring  government  out  of  the  hands  of  politicians  and 
monopoly  and  closer  to  the  people.  All  men  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  power  of  a  few  strong  politicians  to  con¬ 
trol  Congress  could  never  have  been  broken  except  by 
men  who  knew  that  they  must  represent  the  plain 
people  who  selected  them,  or  get  out  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  way  of  getting  around  that  proposition. 
Now  the  American  people  know  what  to  do.  Let  u^ 
spend  no  time  denouncing  Congress  or  politicians, 
but  fight  for  a  system  of  primary  nominations  that 
will  give  us  control. 

* 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  describes  a  legal  action 
over  some  pigs  which  makes  one  point  of  English 
agricultural  law  clear.  A  farmer  sold  a  number  of 
live  animals  for  butchering.  Among  the  rest  were 
six  pigs  which  were  described  as  “fat  pigs,”  which 
would  make  good  bacon.  Upon  killing  them,  three 
were  found  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  The  buyer, 
therefore,  refused  to  pay  for  these  three  pigs  on  the 
plea  that,  being  diseased,  they  were  not  fit  to  “make 
good  bacon.”  The  seller  sued  for  the  price  of  those 
pigs  and  received  judgment  for  nearly  $70.  The  case 
was  appealed  and  the  higher  court  reversed  the  de¬ 
cision  and  decided  that  the  buyer  need  not  pay  for  the 
pigs.  The  judge  stated  that  the  pigs  were  for  food, 
that  the  seller  knew  it,  and  that  when  he  stated  that 
the  pigs  would  make  good  bacon,  he  gave  a  certain 
guarantee.  As  good  bacon  could  not  be  made  from 
tuberculous  pork,  and  as  this  disease  was  found,  the 
buyer  had  a  right  to  reject  the  pigs.  In  brief,  that 
is  the  English  law.  The  moral  is,  be  dead  sure  of 
what  you  guarantee  and  then  stand  by  it. 

* 

We  have  a  large  stack  of  letters  here  from  Con¬ 
gressmen  in  reply  to  our  readers.  Here  is  one  from 
Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts : 

I  have  received  your  letter.  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  parcels  post  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Meyer,  and  that  I  should  gladly  vote  for  such  a  measure 
if  I  had  the  opportunity.  There  is,  however,  a  wide¬ 
spread  opposition  to  such  a  measure  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  will  be  reported  at 
this  session.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  opposition 
does  not  come  so  much  from  the  express  companies  as 
from  the  small  dealers,  who  fear  that  they  will  lose  their 
trade  to  the  great  mail-order  houses.  h.  c.  lodge. 

Many  of  these  letters  refer  to  the  opposition  from 
country  storekeepers.  This  now  appears  to  be  greater 
even  than  that  of  the  express  companies.  We  believe 
that  a  majority  of  Congressmen  would  now  break 
away  from  the  express  influence,  but  they  hesitate  to 
antagonize  the  storekeepers.  These  merchants  are 
usually  politicians,  and  they  can  have  great  influence 
in  a  political  convention.  In  some  localities  a  large 
proportion  of  workmen  and  small  farmers  are  in 
debt  to  the  local  merchant.  The  first  thing  that  our 
letter  has  demonstrated  is  that  many  Congressmen 
are  afraid  of  these  storekeepers.  And  here  is  Senator 
C.  M.  Depew,  of  New  York,  with  another  of  his 
powerful  letters ; 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  12,  and  shall 
give  the  matter  my  earnest  attention. 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW. 

He  wrote  us  just  the  same  thing  four  years  ago. 
It  seems  as  if  Senator  Depew  can  give  more  “earnest 
consideration”  to  a  subject  and  get  less  out  of  it  than 
any  other  man  in  public  life.  Senator  Depew  thinks 
he  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Senate  for  another  term. 
We  have  not  met  anyone  else  who  shares  this  belief 
with  him,  but  we  might  suggest  to  him  that  the  way 
to  make  his  fellow  citizens  agree  with  the  proposition 
is  to  get  busy  and  actually  do  something  for  parcels 
post.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Stay  right  by  the  Congressmep. 

Test  the  corn.  Read  the  article  on  first  page. 

The  hen’s  eggshell  is  mostly  lime.  It  is  like  a  sour 
soil — must  have  lime. 

Even  China  is  shipping  frozen  pork  to  England.  It 
comes  in  poor  condition. 

A  Leghorn  hen’s  body  contains  55  per  cent  of  water — 
her  egg  65  per  cent.  Rats  may  live  weeks  without  water, 
but  not  a  hen  ! 

The  death  of  W.  F.  Taber,  of  Poughkeepsie,  removes 
a  strong,  honorable  man  and  a  prominent  figure  in  Hudson 
Valley  horticulture.  Mr.  Taber  was  79  years  old — every 
year  spent  in  useful  service. 

In  North  Carolina  80  per  cent  of  the  samples  of  “ice 
cream”  sampled  by  the  State  were  found  “illegal.”  This 
means  that  instead  of  being  pure  cream  or  milk  these 
samples  contained  eggs  or  gelatine. 

“I  am  of  the  third  generation  of  my  family  who  have 
taken  your  paper,  and  I  believe  I  read  it  with  as  much 
interest  as  my  ancestors  have  done.”  A.  H.  B. 

And  may  we  hope  there  will  be  others. 

You  might  not  think  water  could  be  “adulterated,”  yet 
the  pure  food  and  drug  commissioners  have  fined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  for  selling  bogus  water.  In  one  case,  “Dia¬ 
mond  distilled  water”  was  found  full  of  “filthy  decom¬ 
posed  matter.”  It  was  most  likely  taken  from  the  town 
pump. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — After  listening  for  three 
days  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Washington  March  16  took 
under  advisement  the  appeal  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  from  the  decree  of  the 
Federal  Court  at  St.  Louis  ordering  the 
dissolution  of  that  corporation  because  of 
its  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  Because  of  its  importance  the  court 
enlarged  the  time  for  arguments  from  the 
four  hours  usually  allotted  to  eleven  and  a 
quarter  hours,  the  time  being  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  attorneys  for  the  Stand¬ 
ard  and  the  Government.  David  T.  Wat¬ 
son,  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  Standard  Com¬ 
pany,  devoted  himself  largely  to  the  legal 
side  of  the  case,  contending  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  not  a  violator  of  the  anti-trust 
law  and  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
prevent  the  combinations  of  capital  which 
were  necessary  under  modern  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

Two  street  cars  were  wrecked,  their  pas¬ 
sengers  endangered  and  one  woman  was 
slightly  injured  at  widely  separated  places 
in  Philadelphia  March  18  by  bombs  of  high 
explosive  power,  supposedly  made  of  gun¬ 
cotton.  The  sympathetic  strike  was  re¬ 
garded  as  at  an  end  March  2.8.  when  the 
leaders  of  the  striking  carmen  approached 
agreement  with  the  company,  through  the 
efforts  of  men  prominent  in  State  and  local 
politics. 

Attorney-General  George  T.  Simpson,  of 
Minnesota,  has  decided  not  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  administrators  of  the  estate  of 
J.  S.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  to  pay  $137,- 
000  in  settlement  of  the  State's  claim  of 
.$450,000  inheritance  tax  on  the  property 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  in  Minnesota.  The  legal 
department  of  the  State  has  been  working 
upon  the  matter  for  several  months  and 
knows  that  the  value  of  the  holdings  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way,  a  Minnesota  corporation,  is  about 
$14,000,000.  This  is  the  basis  for  a  test 
to  be  made  whether  the  estate  can  be 
made  to  pay  its  inheritance  tax  upon  this 
amount,  which  brings  the  taxes  up  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $450,000.  The  litigation  will 
test  the  State's  inheritance  tax  law.  inas¬ 
much  as  it  will  involve  the  question  whether 
the  State  has  power  to  reach  property  out¬ 
side  of  Minnesota. 

J.  O.  Mabray  and  13  of  his  associates  in 
the  famous  Big  Store  gang  of  swindlers 
were  found  guilty  March  11)  at  Council 
Bluffs,  la.,  of  conspiracy  to  use  the  United 
States  mail  to  defraud.  There  yet  remain 
67  members  of  the  gang  to  be  tried  and 
many  of  these  will  be  placed  on  trial  in 
Omaha  in  April.  The  prisoners  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  conducting  a  vast  swindle  game 
through  the  aid  of  fake  prize  fights,  fake 
wrestling  matches,  fake  horse  races  and 
oilier  confidence  games.  Thirty-two  of  their 
victims  testified  to  having  lost  $1,183,275 
in  the  deals  into  which  they  were  in¬ 
veigled.  The  Government  has  the  names 
of  108  additional  victims,  many  of  whom 
will  be  on  the  witness  stand  at  the  Omaha 
trials.  During  the  trial,  which  lasted  two 
weeks,  one  of  the  leaders  testified  that 
something  over  $5,000,000  had  been  se¬ 
cured  on  the  schemes.  The  case  against 
John  It.  Dobbins,  who  was  arrested  in 
New  York  City  and  charged  with  swin¬ 
dling  V.  Bellew,  of  Missouri,  was  contin¬ 
ued.  Dobbins  is  under  sentence  in  the 
State  courts  for  the  swindle. 

Indictments  were  returned  March  21  at 
Chicago  against  the  National  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  and  10  subsidiary  concerns  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  which  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  for  the  last  three  months  al¬ 
leged  violations  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  The  indictments  were  returned  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  •  Landis.  Besides 
the  National  Packing  Company  the  follow¬ 
ing  concerns — all  branches  of  the  National 
Packing  Company — were  indicted :  G.  H. 
Ilammond  Company,  Michigan;  Anglo- 
American  Provision  Company,  Illinois ; 
Omaha  Packing  Company,  Illinois ;  Fowler 
Packing  Company,  United  Dressed  Beef 
Company,  New  York ;  St.  Louis  Dressed 
Beef  and  Provision  Company,  Western 
Packing  Company,  Denver ;  Colorado  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Provision  Company,  Denver ;  New 
York  Butchers’  Dressed  Meat  Company, 
New  York ;  Ilammond  Packing  Company, 
Illinois.  Simultaneously  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  indictments  came  the  filing  of 
a  suit  by  the  Government  seeking  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  National  Packing  Company. 
The  action  is  known  as  a  suit  in  equity 
and  is  believed  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  any  open  combination  of  the 
packers  under  the  guise  of  a  single  com¬ 
pany. 

Assemblyman  Foley’s  proposition  to  re¬ 
quire  personal  registration  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  has  been  thrashed  over  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  New  Y'ork  Legislature  in 
recent  years,  was  defeated  again  in  the 
Assembly  March  22,  after  a  long  debate, 
43  to  84.  Five  rural  Democratic  Assembly- 
men  voted  no  with  the  Republicans.  Mr. 
Foley’s  idea  was  projected  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  a  pending  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  Assemblyman  George  A. 
Green,  of  Kings,  to  provide  that  absent 
Government  employees  be  permitted  to  vote 


without  returning  home  for  registration. 
The  Green  amendment  was  approved,  SO  to 
49.  In  the  debate  on  the  Foley  amend¬ 
ment  Assemblyman  Chanler  taunted  the 
majority  with  the  fear  of  insisting  on  per¬ 
sonal  registration  throughout  the  State  be¬ 
cause,  he  declared,  the  Republican  major¬ 
ity  up  State  would  fade  away  if  the  rural 
voters  did  not  have  this  discrimination  as 
opposed  to  city  residents. 

A  Rock  Island  train  was  wrecked  near 
Marshalltown,  la.,  March  19,  45  persons 
being  killed  and  31  injured.  It  is  believed 
that  the  death  list  may  reach  60.  The 
wrecked  train  was  formed  of  two  regular 
•trains.  The  leading  engine  left  the  track 
and  stuck  in  the  bank  in  a  deep  cut  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  while  going  at  the  speed  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  second 
engine  hurled  itself  on  top  of  the  other, 
crushing  it  further  into  the  earth.  The 
sudden  impact  caused  the  Pullman  sleeper 
to  telescope  the  smoking  car  just  behind, 
driving  the  sleeper  clear  through  the  car. 
The  smoker  in  turn  telescoped  the  women’s 
day  coach.  In  these  two  cars  the  death 
list  was  large,  there  being  80  passengers 
in  the  women's  coach  and  almost  as  many 
in  the  smoker. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Farmers’ 
Wholesale  Company  was  incorporated  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
March  17.  It  has  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $100,000  and  is  to  buy  and  sell 
on  commission  all  kinds  of  farmers’  products 
and  supplies.  The  charter  also  gives  it 
the  right  to  conduct  abattoirs  and  cold 
storage  plants.  The  incorporators  are : 
James  T.  Zane,  of  Blackwood  ;  Harry  B. 
Macklin,  Calden  ;  Ellis  Rudderow,  John 
Howard  Lippincott  and  Charles  Dudley, 
Morristown  ;  Herbert  Zane,  Mount  Ephraim  ; 
Alfred  C.  Jaggard,  Sliminossin ;  Horace 
Roberts,  Moorestown  ;  A.  L.  Ritchie,  River¬ 
ton  ;  and  Joseph  Barton,  Marlton. 

There  have  been  202  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law, 
according  to  a  statement  made  at  the  De¬ 
partment  March  21.  The  pure  food  act 
has  been  in  force  a  little  less  than  three 
years.  Of  the  total  suits  brought  so  far 
the  department  has  lost  only  three.  The 
prosecutipns  have  covered  everything  from 
cattle  food  to  patent  medicines.  One  class 
of  cases  that  were  very  numerous  but  that 
seem  from  the  records  to  be  decreasing  in 
number  are  the  underweight  packages. 
These  have  included  flour,  canned  goods, 
preserves  and  all  sorts  of  package  goods. 

Stephen  Francisco,  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  milk  com¬ 
mittee  on  March  21,  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  all  changes  in  the  price  of  milk 
ought  to  be  considered  by  a  board  in  which 
the  producer  has  an  equal  representation. 
He  is  president  of  the  National  Certified 
Milk  Producers’  Association. 

COST  OF  LIVING  INQUIRY.— Govern¬ 
ment  regulation  and  inspection  of  meat 
packing  industries  was  named  as  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  increased  cost  of  living  by 
George  L.  McCarthy,  of  New  York,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Meat  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  March  17,  when  he  followed  the 
president  of  the  organization,  Charles 
Rohe,  as  a  witness  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  that  is  probing  the  problem  of  high 
prices.  Mr.  McCarthy  declared  that,  while 
there  were  more  than  900  slaughtering 
establishments  in  the  United  States  doing 
an  interstate  business  at  the  time  the  meat 
inspection  law  went  into  effect,  only  about 
300  now  have  Government  inspection.  Over 
600  packers,  he  said,  stopped  doing  an 
interstate  business  rather  than  subject 
themselves  to  Federal  inspection  and  meet 
the  expenses  necessitated  by  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  their  plants  according  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulations  and  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  through  the  condemnation  of  live 
stock  which  they  had  purchased  that  might 
be  adjudged  unfit  by  the  inspector.  Sen¬ 
ator  Smoot  read  from  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  McCarthy  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
association,  held  on  the  day  the  meat  in¬ 
spection  law  went  into  effect,  in  which  Mr. 
McCarthy  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
law  was  passed  for  political  effect.  The 
witness  said  that  was  his  belief  at  the  time 
and  he  still  adhered  to  it.  However,  he 
said,  he  believed  the  law  was  a  good  one. 
“Our  association  has  done  everything  in 
its  power  to  support  the  law  aud  to  assist 
in  its  enforcement,”  he  said.  “We  believe 
in  it,  and,  if  you  can  find  any  way  to 
extend  your  law  to  concerns  doing  only  a 
State  business,  you  ought  to  do  it.  State 
laws  do  little  or  no  good.  It  is  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  are  not  subject  to  Government 
regulation  that  slaughter  tuberculous  ani¬ 
mals,  chiefly  dairy  cows.  Statistics  show 
that  10  per  cent  of  dairy  cows  have  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  tuberculosis  infection  may  be 
transmitted  not  only  through  meat,  but 
through  dairy  products.  Governmeut  con¬ 
demnation  for  tuberculosis  amounts  to  $3,- 
000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
there  is  a  further  loss  through  that  disease 
of  $13,000,000  every  year.  Do  away  with 
tuberculosis  and  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
$17,000,000  annually.” 


THE  ALBANY  INVESTIGATION. — Supt. 
William  II.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department,  startled  the 
fire  insurance  world  March  18  by  begin¬ 
ning  an  investigation  of  the  legislative  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  fire  insurance  companies,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  conducted  through  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Befcre 
he  finished  for  the  day  he  had  produced  evi¬ 
dence  that  in  1901  $13,311  was  spent  in 
Albany  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  a 
bill  to  circumvent  a  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  relative  to  the  taxation  of  the 
re-insurance  reserves  of  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  E.  It.  Kennedy,  member  of  the  fire 
insurance  brokerage  firm  of  Weed  &  Ken¬ 
nedy,  of  29  Liberty  street,  was  the  man 
who  did  the  work  for  the  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  After  several  hours 
of  questioning  he  admitted  that  $5,000,  ap¬ 
proximately,  of  the  total  sum  went  in  con¬ 
tributions  to  up-State  Republican  politi¬ 
cians  who  had  influence  with  legislators ; 
that  $5,000  was  a  contribution  of  gratitude 
to  the  Republican  State  Committee  made 
on  the  advice  of  the  late  Reuben  L.  Fox, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  committee, 
and  that  the  balance  went  for  miscellaneous 
disbursements,  including  dinners  at  the 
Hotel  Ten  Eyck  and  at  a  well-known  road 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Albany.  The 
guests  at  these  dinners  were  not  confined  to 
the  political  leaders,  but  included  members 
of  the  Legislature.  One  of  the  documents 
produced  March  19  was  a  letter  to  Kennedy 
from  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  now  chairman  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Committee,  who  said  that  the 
bill  then  pending  to  reckon  unearned 
premiums  as  liabilities,  and,  therefore,  not 
subject  to  tax  would  not  be  “unduly  re¬ 
pressed.”  It  was  passed.  Odell,  who  had 
already  written  a  veto,  changed  his  mind 
and  signed  the  bill,  the  State  committee  got 
its  $5,000  and  Monroe  its  $1,000  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  can't  remember  who  got  the  other 
$4,000.  _ 

LIME  SULPHUR  VS.  SOLUBLEOIL. 

At  most  of  the  horticultural  meetings 
some  one  asks  this  question :  “What  are 
the  comparative  merits  of  lime-sulphur 
and  oil  for  spraying  to  kill  the  scale?” 
At  the  Virginia  meeting  Dr.  S.  W. 
Fletcher  gave  the  following  answer : 

The  lime  sulphur  and  the  oil  both  kill 
when  they  hit  the  scale,  if  properly  made. 
There  is  no  great  difference  in  effective¬ 
ness,  all  things  considered,  if  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  thorough.  There  is  a  difference, 
though,  in  the  residuum  value  of  sprays. 
The  lime  sulphur,  when  applied,  stays  on 
the  branches,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  young 
scale  to  fix  itself  on  the  branch  which 
has  been  sprayed  with  lime  sulphur.  The 
oil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  value. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  points  of  lime 
sulphur.  Y'ou  will  notice,  on  peaches  espe¬ 
cially,  that  the  young  scale  coming  out  in 
May  and  June  cannot  settle  on  twigs 
where  they  are  covered  with  lime-sulphur. 
They  could  if  oil  had  been  used.  As  to 
the  ease  of  application,  the  oils  are  easier 
and  pleasanter.  The  oils,  however,  eat 
rubber,  and  the  lime-sulphur  is  very  caustic 
and  unpleasant  to  use,  both  for  the  men 
and  for  the  horse,  unless  protected.  I 
think  there  is  this  great  difference  between 
the  two,  if  I  were  to  compare  the  two  for 
practical  use, — that  the  oil  is  a  creeping 
spray.  Many  of  the  apple  growers  here 
have  perhaps  noticed  that  when  they  used 
lime-sulphur,  on  old  apple  trees  especially, 
while  the  large  twigs  and  the  branches 
were  clean  of  the  scale,  yet  there  were 
young  scales  left  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
under  the  fuzzy  last  year's  growth,  to  spot 
the  fruit.  That  is  the  great  advantage  of 
the  oil  spray,  in  that  it  creeps  down  under 
the  fuzz  on  the  end  of  the  apple  twig.  So 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
spraying  apples,  aud  especially  old  apples 
that  are  affected  with  scale,  the  oils  are 
preferable  because  they  will  get  (town.1 
where  the  lime-sulphur  will  not  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  spraying  peaches,  or 
pears,  or  plums,  which  are  smooth  twig 
fruits,  that  would  not  have  any  value,  and 
the  fungicidal  value  of  the  lime-sulphur 
would  more  than  compensate  for  what  you 
lose  the  other  way.  In  brief,  then,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  for  spraying  apples,  if  you  spray 
for  the  scale  and  not  for  any  fungicidal 
value,  I  would  use  the  oil.  In  spraying 
peaches  especially,  and  perhaps  pears  and 
plums,  I  would  use  the  lime-sulpliur. 


SPRAYING  NOTES  FROM  VIRGINIA. 

At  this  time  we  are  very  busy  getting 
on  our  lime  and  sulphur  spray.  We  had  an 
extremely  cold  and  snowy  Winter,  and  we 
scarcely  had  a  day  fit  for  spraying  until 
the  first  of  March.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  some  nice  weather.  The  com¬ 
pressed  air  apparatus  is  working  fine.  We 
were  somewhat  uneasy  that  the  homemade 
lime  and  sulphur  would  give  us  trouble  as 
to  agitation,  but  so  far  we  have  had  no 
trouble.  We  have  put  out  about  4,000 
gallons  in  the  last  week.  Another  set  of 
100-gallon  tanks  have  been  ordered,  but 
it  seems  difficult  to  get  them.  With  two 


sets  of  tanks  we  could  keep  the  two  men 
with  the  rods  in  the  orchard  all  of  the 
time,  have  one  man  to  cook  mixture  and 
load,  and  with  a  boy  to  take  out  the  full 
tanks  and  bring  back  the  empty  ones,  we 
could  do  twice  as  much  as  with  one  set  of 
tanks.  The  air  compressor  is  run  by  water, 
and,  as  some  of  the  orchards  are  quite  a 
distance  from  the  power,  considerable  time 
is  consumed  on  the  road.  We  cook  the 
lime  and  sulphur  in  a  large  kettle,  and  all 
of  the  loading  is  done  by  gravity.  While 
air  tank  is  being  pumped  up  to  about  180 
to  200  pounds  pressure,  the  solutions  are 
run  into  liquid  tank.  It  takes  about  15 
minutes  to  load. 

This  is  the  first  season  we  have  ever 
used  any  of  the  prepared  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  ;  it  works  nicely,  but  costs  too  much, 
and  makes  too  much  hauling  over  our  mud¬ 
dy  roads.  We  work  it  to  advantage  by 
loading  with  the  prepared  mixture  the 
first  time,  in  the  morning  and  in  this  way 
there  is  no  delay  in  getting  to  work.  By 
the  time  the  first  load  is  out  the  mixture 
in  kettle  is  ready  to  go  into  tank.  As  the 
trees  (5,000)  get  older  and  larger,  there 
seems  no  end  to  this  spraying  business,  and 
it  looks  now  as  if  we  would  never  get 
through  with  the  work.  Our  trees  look 
well  and  have  lots  of  bloom  buds,  but  this 
is  not  the  year  for  a  crop.  We  have  more 
or  less  scale,  but  that  is  not  so  difficult  to 
keep  down  as  the  scab  and  bitter  rot.  Last 
season  we  succeeded  in  burning  some  of 
the  fruit  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
this  year  we  expect  to  use  the  diluted  pre¬ 
pared  lime  and  sulphur,  or  the  self-boiled. 
Last  season  we  made  an  attempt  at  box¬ 
packing.  We  had  wraps  printed  with  the 
name  and  address.  Some  of  the  boxes  sold 
for  $3.00  on  the  New  York  market.  We 
expect  to  box  some  more  next  season  if 
there  is  any  suitable  fruit.  As  a  side  line 
this  Winter  we  have  been  cutting  scions 
for  grafting;  shipped  a  nursery  to-day 
4,400  switches.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  nursery  stock  in  .this  State  ;  indeed  you 
ctRi  scarcely  get  first-class  trees  at  any 
price.  s.  s.  guerrant,  * 

Brest.  Virginia  Horticultural  Society. 


DECAYED  WOOD  FOR  FERTILIZER. 

What  would  be  the  best  use  to  make  of 
decayed  wood?  I  have  many  loads  of  this 
on  the  place ;  old  logs  so  far  decayed  that 
they  are  as  fine  as  powder.  Last  year  I 
put  about  20  loads  on  four  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  saw  no  results  for  my  labor. 
No  doubt,  on  account  of  the  long  drought. 
These  four  acres  were  seeded  to  wheat  last 
Fall,  and  the  stand  seems  very  good. 

Itingtown,  Pa.  *  e.  r.  L. 

The  best  use  we  have  found  for  such 
waste  is  for  mulching  around  trees  or  bush 
fruits.  It  is  apt  to  be  sour.  It  could  be 
used  in  the  stable  or  in  the  manure,  but 
mulching  will  make  it  useful. 


The  Milk  Situation. — Milk  contract 
time  has  come  again,  and  here  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  an  average  price  of  a  trifle  less  than 
three  cents  a  quart,  with  cows,  feed  and 

labor  as  high  as  ever.  It  is  discouraging. 

We  are  so  careful  to  have  stables  clean 
and  airy.  We  brush  and  card  cows  and 

clip  their  hind  quarters,  and  our  milk 

stands  4  per  cent  and  a  little  over,  and 
when  strained  at  the  station  only  a  few 
cow  hairs  appeared  on  the  strainer  cloth, 
and  yet  that  milk  goes  in  with  the  rest  to 
help  out  that  milk  that  comes  from  some 
filthy  stable  aud  stands  low.  People  com¬ 
ing  into  our  stables  say,  “How  clean,  but 
what’s,  the  use?”  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  desperate ;  labor,  day  in  and  day  out, 
aud  a  bare  living  in  return.  Will  farmers 
never  get  together?  If  cooperation  has 
been  the  salvation  of  apple  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  why  do  dairy  farmers  hesitate?  And 
with  eggs  just  as  with  milk.  Here  are 
our  city  cousins  longing  for  fresh  eggs  and 
paying  high  prices  for  indifferent  ones, 
while  I  have  a  flock  of  hens  giving  me 
four  dozen  a  day,  aud  there  are  others 
right  near  doing  just  as  well,  and  eggs  at 
the  stores  20  and  25  cents  in  trade.  I 
wish  city  people  would  awake  and  pay  us 
direct  for  fresh  eggs  and  get  their  money’s 
worth.  Some  of  them  have  eaten  storage 
aud  stale  eggs  so  long  they  don’t  know  what 
fresh  eggs  are.  Sometimes  I  think  I  will 
not  try  to  have  so  many  hens,  and  then 
I  think  mayhe  things  will  change.  There 
is  no  use  asking  farmers  to  work  harder 
and  produce  more  till  they  can  see  better 
prices  for  what  they  now  have  to  sell.  We 
can't  fertilize  our  farms  on  no  capital,  and 
we  present  the  middlemen  with  plenty  now 
without  adding  to  their  wealth,  at  the 
expense  of  extra  labor  and  longer  hours. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  ir.  n.  h. 


All  Summer  crops  were  a  a  failure  in 
this  section  last  year  on  account  of  drought ; 
grain  was  fairly  good,  also  hay.  Prices  as 
follows :  Corn  and  potatoes,  75  cents ; 

oats,  65;  wheat,  $1.20;  rye,  85:  clover 
seed,  about  $9  ;  hay  from  $18  to  $25  ;  pork, 
14  cents;  beef,  five  to  seven;  eggs,  30,  and 
butter,  32.  o.  g.  r. 

Line  Mountain,  Pa. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

WHEN  THE  BIRDS  GO  NORTH  AGAIN 
Oh,  every  year  hath  its  Winter, 

And  every  year  hath  its  rain — 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest, 

And  grass  grows  green  on  the  plain, 

And  the  aider’s  veins  turn  crimson — ■ 

And  the  birds  go  north  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow, 

And  every  heart  hath  its  pain — 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

’Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember 
If  courage  be  on  the  wane, 

When  the  cold  dark  days  are  over — 

Why,  the  birds  go  north  again. 

— Ella  Iligginsou. 

* 

Some  beautiful  “show”  towels,  richly 
embroidered,  were  noted  among  new 
linens.  They  have  embroidered  flowers 
scattered  all  over  them,  sometimes  white, 
others  in  color,  daffodils,  violets  or  Cro¬ 
cuses,  while  the  borders  are  of  elaborate 
drawn  work.  The  work  is  done  by 
French  nuns.  The  “show”  towels  being 
in  style  again  are  often  selected  for 
wedding  gifts.  These  elaborately  decor¬ 
ated  towels  cost  from  $5. to  $7  each. 

* 

The  newspapers  state  that  at  a  recent 
Cabinet  meeting  Secretary  of  War  Dick¬ 
inson  displayed  bread  and  cakes  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  made  from  cotton-seed  flour, 
which  had  bceen  sent  him  from  Dallas, 
Tex.  After  the  members  of  the  CabiiijT 
had  tasted  the  cotton-seed  products  they 
were  handed  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  will  make  examination 
to  determine  their  nutritive  value.  We 
have  seen  mention  on  several  occasions 
of  experiments  in  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
for  human  food.  Perhaps  both  cotton¬ 
seed  and  Alfalfa  biscuits  will  finally 
make  their  appearance  on  our  bill  of 
fare. 

* 

The  Melbourne  Leader  says  that  there 
is  still  room  for  the  extension  of  nature 
9tudy  in  Australia,  as  evidenced  by  a 
youth  who  heard  some  people  on  a  train 
discussing  the  trout  hatcheries  at  the 
Melbourne  “Zoo.”  He  was  quite  sure 
that  they  were  trying  to  make  fun  of 
him,  because,  his  observation  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  while  it  was  quite  easy 
to  hatch  chickens  you  couldn't  hatch 
trout.  “But  you  can  hatch  them,”  said 
the  friend  to  whom  he  told  the  joke. 
“Oh,  go  on,”  retorted  the  unbeliever. 
“Those  fellows  said  that  they  hatched 
forty  thousand  trout — forty  thousand 
trout !  I  don’t  think.  Where  would  they 
get  all  the  hens?” 

* 

Occasionally  we  see  mention,  in  our 
news  of  the  Philippines,  of  the  disease 
known  as  beri-beri,  a  painful  affliction 
that  induces  inflammation  of  the  nerves 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  great  debility,  and 
a  number  of  other  serious  symptoms. 
Occasionally  European  or  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  develop  it,  but  as  a 
rule  it  seems  confined  to  Orientals,  there 
being  10,000  victims  annually  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  It  is  now  declared  by  Prof. 
Fraser,  director  of  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments  Institute  of  Medical  Research, 
that  this  disease  is  a  disorder  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  brought  on  by  a  rice  diet,  lacking 
in  phosphorus.  It  is  due  to  highly-pol¬ 
ished  white  rice,  steam  milled,  from 
which  all  the  pericarp  is  removed. 
Cheaper  grades  of  unpolished  rice,  or 
the  mixing  of  white  rice  with  the  unpolish¬ 
ed,  restores  the  phosphorus  and  elim¬ 
inates  beri-beri.  The  value  of  unpol¬ 
ished  rice  has  been  urged  from  time  to 
time  in  this  country,  but  this  special 
point  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Of  course  there  is  not  the  danger  of 
mal-nutrition  here  from  the  polished 
rice,  because  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  a 
varied  diet ;  where  beri-beri  exists  the 
food  is  limited  in  variety  and  includes 
little,  as  a  rule,  to  offset  the  deficiencies 
of  the  rice. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  sailor  blouse  is  such  a  satisfactory 
garment  that  it  is  always  in  demand.  It 
is  adapted  both  to  odd  blouse  and  to  the 
gown  also,  and  it  will  be  found  available 
for  every  material  suited  to  so  simple  a 
design.  Flannel,  light  weight  serge  and 
materials  of  the  sort  are  much  liked  at 
all  seasons  but  sailor  blouses  also  are 


•577  Sailor  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 

32  to  40  bust. 

extensively  worn  made  from  linen,  pop¬ 
lin,  lawn  and,  indeed,  all  simple  wash¬ 
able  materials.  In  this  case  white  linen 
is  finished  with  bands  of  embroidery. 
The  waist  is  made  with  fronts  and  back. 
The  plaits  are  stitched  for  their  entire 
length  at  the  back,  for  yoke  depth  at  the 
front.  The  front  edges  are  finished  with 
hems  and  the  sailor  collar  is  joined  to 
the  neck.  The  full  sleeves  can  be  made 
either  to  the  wrists  or  cut  off  to  three- 
quarter  length.  When  made  long  they 
are  finished  in  shirt  waist  style,  and  the 
separate  shield  is  adjusted  under  the 
waist  and  closed  at  the  back.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  4 J4  yards  24  or  27,  3j4  yards  32 
or  2J4  yards  44  inches  wide  with  154 
yards  of  banding.  The  pattern  6577  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  simple,  plain  nine-gored  skirt  is 
one  that  is  always  needed.  It  is  admir¬ 


able  for  wool  materials,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  for  wash  goods,  means  easy 
laundering.  This  one  is  made  of  serge 
and  is  finished  only  with  a  stitched  hem. 
The  skirt  is  made  in  nine  gores  that  are 
shaped  to  mean  perfect  smoothness  over 
the  hips,  with  comfortable  flare  at  the 
lower  edge.  The  fulness  at  the  back 
can  be  laid  in  inverted  plaits  or  the  skirt 
can  be  cut  off  and  finished  in  habit  style. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 


medium  size  is  11  yards  27,  5^4  yards  44, 
554  52  inches  wide  when  material  has 
figure  or  nap,  7  yards  27,  4*4  yards  44, 
4  yards  52  inches  wide  when  material 
has  neither  figure  nor  nap,  width  of 
skirt  at  lower  edge  3^4  yards.  The 
pattern  6578  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  24, 
26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 


Retaining  Color  in  Canned  Beets. 

Please  tell  us  how  to  retain  the  color 
in  beets  canned  in  vinegar. 

MRS.  M.  M.  D. 

Who  can  give  us  some  advice  on  this 
subject?  We  believe  they  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  dark;  if  in  glass  jars 
wrapped  in  paper.  But  in  our  experience 
the  beets  always  lose  color  after  a  time, 
the  color  all  seeming  to  pass  into  the 
vinegar. 


Lily  Cake. — One-third  cupful  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful 
of  milk,  one  and  three-quarters  cupfuls 
of  sifted  flour,  two  and  a  half  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  one-third  teaspoon  i/iil  of 
lemon  extract,  two-thirds  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  vanilla.  Cream  butter,  cream  in 
sugar,  then  add  milk  and  the  flour  in 
which  the  baking  powder  has  been 
well  sifted.  When  the  flour  has  been 
half  added  begin  to  fold  in  little  of  the 
white  of  egg  which  should  have  been 
beaten  until  stiff  enough  to  hold  its 
shape.  Continue  adding  the  flour  and 
white  of  egg  alternately  until  all  is  used. 
Turn  into  well  greased  pans,  which  have 
been  dusted  with  flour  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

County  Fair  Cake. — We  are  told  that 
this  is  a  favorite  cake,  that  has  taken 
prizes  at  many  fairs.  Take  three  cups 
of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  six  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cup  of 
cream,  one-half  pound  of  currants,  one- 
fourth  pound  citron,  one  nutmeg,  suffici¬ 
ent  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda.  Beat 
eggs  together  well,  add  sugar  and  but¬ 
ter,  and  beat  smooth.  Add  fruit.  Dis¬ 
solve  soda  in  warm  water  and  add  to 
one-fourth  cup  of  sour  cream  and  make 
the  cake  quite  thick  to  prevent  the  fruit 
from  settling  at  the  bottom.  Seed  rai¬ 
sins,  halve  but  do  not  chop,  wash  in  hot 
water,  dredge  with  flour.  Cut  citron  in 
thin  slices,  put  dough  in  pan,  then  a  layer 
of  citron  and  again  until  it  is  evenly 
distributed  through  the  who’e. 


April  2, 

“Turn  on  the 
light.”  My  name, 
Macbeth,  on  my 
lamp-chimneys 
means  that  I  am 
willing  to  be 
judged  by  them. 

They’re  the  best 
lamp-chimneys 
made  and  they 
do  not  break  from 
heat. 

They  are  sold  by  the  best  grocers. 
My  book  insures  your  getting  the 
right  chimney  for  your  lamp.  And 
it  gives  general  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  lamps.  It  is  free.  Send 
name  and  address  to 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Time  to  Invoice. 

If  you  hold  a  "Fire  Insurance  Policy”  this  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  I  have  published  a  booklet  for  the 
purpose  of  invoicing  all  “insurable  effects,”  suit¬ 
able  for  anyone  holding  an  insurance  policy.  Make 
your  invoice  complete  rather  than  have  it  incom¬ 
plete  after  the  fire  has  occurred.  Send  10c.  for 
sample,  which  may  ho  the  means  of  securing  you 
several  hundred  dollars  in  case  of  fire. 

J.  G,  ELLIOTT,  Oreston,  Ohio. 


Don’t  Throw  it  Awa^ 


1  Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


^*TENr  patch 

They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  iteware.  hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one 
3  can  use  them;  fit  any  surface:  twomillion 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  nkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizeB,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  110,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 

,  - is.  «*»£ 
famous  for  its  sureness  v 

of  doing  its  day's  work-\V 
and  that  day’s  work  is  " 
to  keep  you  dry  and  \  i 
comfortable  when  it  }  l 
rains.  ^ 

*322 


EVERYWHERE 


BE  SURE  THE  GARMENT  YOU  BU/ 
BEARS  <fOWEj?;y 


THE  SIGN 
OF  THE  | 


A.J .Tower  Co.,  boston. 

Tower  Canadian  Co,  ltd.-  Toronto^ 


r 


What  Makes  Water  Rise  In  a  Pump? 

The  bright  school-boy  will  tell  you  it  is  atmospheric  pressure.  But  do 
you  realize  that  without  the  aid  of  the  weight  of  our  atmosphere  you 
would  have  to  lift  the  water  out  of  a  well  or  cistern  ?  The  pump  sucks 
the  air  out  of  the  water  pipe,  creating  a  partial  vacuum  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  well  forces  it  up  the  pipe  to  fill  the 
vacuum. 

Syracuse  “ EASY”  Washer 

is  the  only  one  that  applies  this  scientific  principle  and 
makes  the  air  work  for  you.  The  handle  moved  up  and 
down  with  an  easy  pumping  motion,  first  sucks  air  and 
sudsy  water  up  through  the  clothes  into  the  funnel,  and 
then  drives  the  air  and  suds  down  again  with  the  return 
stroke. 

The  clothes,  laces,  etc.  are  not  pulled  or  hauled 
around,  yet  every  fibre  and  thread  is  reached  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  with  i  the  effort  required  by 
any  other  washing  machine. 

You  can’t  appreciate  how  easy  and  thorough  it  is  un¬ 
til  you  have  triedit.  Therefore  we  will  ship  the 

EASY  ”  Washer,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  woman  on 

30  Days  Trial 

If  it  does  not  prove  all  our  claims,  and  actually  de¬ 
light  you,  we  will  cheerfully  take  it  back  and  pay  re¬ 
turn  freight. Thousands  ofwomen  have  solved  the  wash¬ 
ing  problem  with  the  “  EASY.”  Why  don’t  you  try? 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  money-saving  laundry 
recipes  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224-0  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS" 

Mbit  a  sample  1910  Model  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every¬ 
where  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  W  e  ship  to 
nyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  rend 
allow  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  hlM  CAOTODV  DDIOCC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
LUVV  I  Hu  I  Uni  ■  niwCO  at  one  small  profit  aboveactual  factory  cost.  You  save  Sio  to  S'J5 
middlemen’s  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  apair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  olfactory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
vnil  1AM I  I  DC  ICTfllHCUCn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
IUU  HILL  Dll  flO  I  UNIdnEl!  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory. 'W  e  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  IlICYt  LE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
beclosed  outat  ouce.at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TBDCC  nnACTCD  BDAITC  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 

I  InELwf  uUA3  I  Ell  DflHIVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  o* 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept,  cm, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


<TI-JI3  RURAL,  NEW-  VCRKER 
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1910. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. 

In  the  Winter  or  Spring,  of  1908  there 
were  two  or  three  Boston  brown  bread 
recipes.  The  paper  was  lost.  I  would  be 
very  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  how  they 
were  made.  jibs.  c.  h.  d. 

The  following  recipe  was  given  in 
our  issue  for  March  14,  1908.  It  is  a 
steamed  brown  bread  that  offers  a  use 
for  bits  of  stale  bread.  Fill  a  cup  with 
bits  of  stale  bread — as  much  as  you  can 
press  into  it.  Pour  upon  the  bread  all 
the  warm  water  it  will  soak  up,  adding 
gradually  as  it  is  absorbed  until  it  will 
hold  no  more.  Pour  then  into  your 
mixing  bowl  and  add  a  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Dissolve  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  soda  in  a  cup  of  sour  milk, 
stirring  to  a  brisk  foam,  and  stir  into 
the  soaked  bread.  Dissolve  another  half¬ 
teaspoonful  of  soda  in  half  a  cupful  of 
molasses  and  stir  to  a  foam.  Lastly, 
beat  into  the  mixture  in  the  bowl  a 
cupful  of  flour,  and  double  the  quantity 
of  cornmeal.  The  one  cupful  of  flour 
and  two  of  the  meal  should  have  been 
previously  well  stirred  together.  Have 
ready  greased  a  mold  with  a  closely 
fitting  top — also  greased.  Pour  the  bread 
into  this,  set  in  a  steamer  and  cook 
steadily  four  hours.  Dry  in  oven  for 
a  very  short  time  after  steaming. 

A  brown  bread  of  the  Boston  variety 
is  made  as  follows:  Two  cupfuls  In¬ 
dian  meal,  one  cupful  whole  wheat  flour, 
one  cupful  sour  milk,  one-third  cupful 
molasses,  one  tcaspoonful  soda,  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt.  Mix  and  steam  three 
hours,  then  brown  in  hot  oven  with  the 
lid  removed  from  the  can.  There  are 
tin  molds  made  smaller  at  the  bottom 
than  the  top,  so  the  loaf  slips  out  nicely 
— the  lid  fitting  on  the  outside  of  the 
tin  to  prevent  the  water  getting  in  the 
bread,  but  any  small  tin  pail  with  tight 
lid  will  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  better 
to  place  an  iron  lid  or  ring  in  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle  to  prevent  the  mold  from 
coming  too  close  to  the  fire.  Slice  around 
the  loaf,  not  perpendicularly. 


Another  Side  of  Farm  Conditions. 

On  page  277  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Jean 
Vaughn  Stevens  makes  some  statements 
that  seem  to  call  for  comment.  I,  too, 
read  the  article  by  Elizabeth  Jordan. 
Miss  Jordan  states  as  a  fact  that  “a 
majority  of  the  women  inmates  of  our 
State  insane  asylums  are  farmers’ 
wives.”  Had  she  taken  the  care  to  look 
up  statistics  on  the  subject  she  would 
have  found  that  she- was  mistaken;  as  it 
is  she  is  discredited  as  a  writer  by  those 
who  are  correctly  informed.  The  writer 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  makes  the  positive,  un¬ 
qualified  statement  that  “farming  is  cer¬ 
tainly  remunerative.”  This  in  its  way  is 
as  “amusing”  as  Miss  Jordan.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  average  income  from 
the  farms  in  the  United  States  is  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars.  As  many  farm¬ 
ers  make  much  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars,  it  must  follow  that  some  must 
make  much  less  than  this  low  average. 
In  other  words,  the  pinch  of  poverty 
must  be  felt  in  many  farm  homes  in 
this  country.  It  is  true  that  some  people 
will  be  poor  in  spite  of  good  advantages ; 
it  is  equally  true  that  some  grow  rich 
by  robbing  the  soil.  By  studying  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  decline  of  fertility  of  the  soil 
Jean  Vaughn  Stevens  can  find  where  the 
greater  number  of  this  latter  class  are 
located  at  the  present  time. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  woman  who  pieces  quilts,  makes 
rag  carpets,  knits,  etc.  As  far  as  my 
observation  goes  most  of  them  enjoy 
doing  it;  furthermore,  they  seem  happier 
and  more  contented  than  their  sisters 
who  despise  such  humble  handiwork. 
Last,  and  best  of  all,  while  their  fingers 
are  busy  at  these  simple  tasks  some,  at 
least,  of  these  women  think.  I  have  just 
been  reading  an  editorial  concerning 
Andrew  Carnegie  from  which  I  quote : 

Mr.  Carnegie  endows  libraries  and 
they  prove  Dead  Sea'  fruit.  What  we 
want  is  not  more  libraries  but  more  peo¬ 
ple  who  think  for  themselves.” 


Chimney  Corner  Talk. 

By  the  time  a  man  has  grown  old 
enough  to  sit  by  the  fire  toasting  his 
shins  and  thinking  life  has  had  time  to 
beat  several  things  into  his  head.  I’ve 
never  yet  seen  young  people  very  eager 
for  advice — not  if  they  meant  to  take  it 
— but  I  have  seen  them  set  to  thinking 
for  themselves,  and  that  is  all  any  talker 
asks. 

Now  take  the  matter  of  household  ex¬ 
penditures  that  our  women  have  been 
discussing,  would  any  man  or  woman 
give  up  strong  tea  or  tobacco  or  keeping 
three  dogs  just  because  it  sounded  sensi¬ 
ble?  If  people  hate  vegetables  and  love 
“flour  victuals”  they  are  going  to  keep 
on  needing  a  big  supply  of  groceries 
every  week,  and  not  caring  much  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  there’s  fresh  peas  and  beans 
and  asparagus  in  the  garden.  “We’ll 
have  what  we  want  to  eat,  anyhow !” 
say  most  of  the  wage-earners  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  our  old  ladies’  homes  and  old 
men’s  homes  are  crowded,  and  old  peo¬ 
ple  are  living  with  their  children  while 
sons-in-law  or  daughters-in-law  wonder 
how  long  the  burden  of  them  will  have 
to  be  borne. 

When  T  was  a  boy  we  heard  the  say¬ 
ing:  “If  a  man  wants  to  get  rich  he 
must  ask  his  wife’s  permission.”  That 
is  no  longer  true,  because  having  an  un¬ 
encumbered  home  and  a  few  thousands 
out  at  interest  is  no  longer  called  “get¬ 
ting  rich.”  But  if  having,  after  middle 
age,  the  cosy  home  and  the  freedom 
from  anxiety  and  too  much  work  were 
what  a  man  aimed  at  he  would  still  need 
to  trust  half  the  battle  to  his  wife.  It 
remains  very  much  in  her  hands  how 
what  he  brings  in  shall  be  used.  There’s 
another  old  saying  that  “A  woman  can 
throw  out  with  a  teaspoon  faster  than  a 
man  can  bring  in  with  a  shovel.”  I  re¬ 
call  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had 
the  chance  to  run  the  farm  off  which 
his  father  had  made  a  living,  brought  up 
eight  children  and  laid  by  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds.  Well,  Bob  was  a  fellow  who  coufd 
do  a  tremendous  day’s  work  but  was  not 
great  at  managing,  perhaps.  “They’ll 
never  make  it  go,”  lamented  his  sister, 
“never.  Bob’s  wife  doesn’t  know  how 
to  make  a  cake  that  doesn't  need  eight 
or  10  eggs  and  it’s  roast  and  sirloin  and 
lamb  chops  every  time  Bob  goes  near  a 
market  and  she  and  the  children  must 
all  have  ready-to-wear  suits  new  once 
or  twice  a  year.  There’s  hustling  farm¬ 
ers  that  can  stand  such  things,  but  Bob’s 
style  of  happy  go  lucky  won’t.” 

And  sure  enough  it  did  not.  Bob’s 
mother  had  to  sell  the  farm  and  set  him 
on  his  feet  again  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
he  has  been  working  at  day’s  wages 
ever  since. 

No  mere  man  can  tell  how  they  do  it, 
those  thrifty  managers.  But  give  one  of 
them  the  pickings  of  a  good  garden  and 
the  use  of  a  few  old  coops  and  sheds  for 
her  poultry  and  she’ll  set  you  a  good 
table  all  Summer,  and  somehow  your 
meat  bills  won’t  be  very  heavy  nor  the 
grocer  be  wondering  how  many  years  it 
will  be  before  he  must  sell  you  out  to 
get  his  honest  dues.  I’ve  known  more 
than  one  modest  little  home  sold  to  set¬ 
tle  up  old  store  accounts,  and  I’ve  seen 
one  after  another,  meadow  and  pasture 
and  old  homestead  all  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  doctor  who  attended  the  whims 
of  a  hypochondriac  old  lady.  I  believe 
that  most  wives  mean  to  do  well,  but  I’ve 
noticed  there’s  a  deal  of  difference  in  the 
outcome  between  those  that  plan  to  help 
along  and  those  who  intend  to  have  all 
they  can  get.  Not  that  all  a  woman’s 
good  management  can  bring  thrift  and 
comfort  out  of  some  men’s  style  of  farm¬ 
ing  but  still  there’d  be  less  good  farm¬ 
ing  than  there  is  if  there  wasn’t  bright¬ 
eyed  wives  around  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  and  praise  the  things  that  do  well, 
and  keep  comfortingly  mum  over  mis¬ 
takes  and  neglects  and  bad  luck. 

Isn’t  it  always  she  who  trims  the  boat’s 
load?  So  much  on  this  side  and  a  little 
more  or  less  on  that,  and  she  rides  easy 


and  ships  no  water  even  in  rough  weath¬ 
er.  How  much  of  the  income  for  food 
and  what  proportion  in  dress,  amuse¬ 
ments  and  hospitalities,  these  are  things 
the  wife’s  influence  weighs  heavily  in. 
I  have  noticed  that  some  families  grow 
up  thinking  what  they  can  have  good 
to  eat.  And  in  other  households  the 
cooking  may  be  as  good  and  the  table 
always  well  supplied  with  wholesome 
food,  but  the  talk  is  about  something 
interesting,  and  no  one  thinks  of  saying 
anything  about  what  he  is  eating.  If  he 
doesn’t  like  onions  he  eats  potatoes  and 
says  nothing. 

Before  our  women  lay  the  subject  of 
food  economies  on  the  shelf  I  wish  they 
would  tell  us  how  much  above  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  week  per  individual  they 
should  expect  grocery  bills’  to  average  in 
a  farmhouse  where  eggs,  vegetables, 
milk,  pork,  poultry  and  fruit  were  home 
products.  JONATHAN  CARMEL. 


Indoor  Gardening,  by  Eben  E.  Rex- 
ford. — A  useful  manual  for  the  amateur 
gardener,  dealing  with  house  and  win¬ 
dow  plants.  The  general  directions  as  to 
potting,  watering,  etc.,  will  be  found 
useful,  and  there  are  many  useful  hints 
as  to  the  desirability  of  various  plants, 
and  their  special  needs.  The  book  is  at¬ 
tractively  bound  and  well  printed,  and 
contains  33  illustrations.  Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
318  pages ;  price  $1.50  net,  postage  12 
cents  additional. 


Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness, 
The  signet  of  Its  all-enslaving  power. 
Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  called  It  gold; 
Before  whose  Image  bow  the  vulgar  great, 
The  vainly  rich,  the  miserable  proud. 

The  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests  and 
kings, 

And  with  blind  feelings  reverence  the 
power 

That  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery. 
But  In  the  temple  of  their  hireling  hearts 
Gold  is  a  living  god. and  rules  in  scorn 
All  earthly  things  but  virtue. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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FOUNDED  1842 

Serviceable  Dresses 

Why  not  get  cotton 
dress  goods  that  you 
can  be  sure  will  wear 
well? 

Simpson-  Eddystone 
Silver  Grey  Prints 

are  calicoes  of  good 
old-fashioned  quality 
that  have  stood  the  test 
for  over  sixty- five 
years.  Their  beautiful 
new  designs  are  print¬ 
ed  with  absolutely  fast 
color  on  well -woven 
cloth  of  enduring  ser¬ 
vice. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  Iris 
name.  Wc’  11  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddysione  Mfd.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Buy  Groceries  at  Wholesale 

Wo  pay  the  freight.  Valuable  premiums  given. 
A  postal  will  bring  full  particulars.  Address  today 
E.  Li.  .IOHN8TON  &  CO.,  14  Water  St.,  N.  V.  City. 


JOHNSTON’S  BEST 
WATER  SYSTEM 

affords  you  every  con¬ 
venience  of  City  water. 

Eire  protection,  adds 
value  to  property,  cuts 
outwater  tax  and  labor. 
Freight  prepaid.  Write 
for  complete  literature. 

JOHNSTON  MFG.  CO., 

C2.  Sharp, Kansas  City, Mo. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Aver  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  i-oilorrocK.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Mrong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  theta 
easily.  8end  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Haste  and  Waste 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

Instead  of  hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be¬ 
come  broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  band,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  bandy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  one  wasted. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


J.  F.  C. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FEEDING  COTTON  SEED. 

My  experience  in  feeding  cotton-seed 
meal  dates  from  my  earliest  remem¬ 
brance  of  cattle  feeding.  Nearly  30 
years  ago  my  father  was  feeding  it 
mixed  with  corn  cobbage,  and  from  that 
date  to  this  I  cannot  remember  of  a 
single  instance  where  I  can  say  posi¬ 
tively  that  I  have  had  any  bad  effects 
from  its  use.  While  I  do  not  care  to 
say  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  the 
many  ills  freely  ascribed  to  it,  I  con¬ 
sider  them  the  result  of  its  irrational 
use.  If  I  remember  correctly,  my  father 
used  to  pay  about  $18  per  ton  for  it, 
and  at  its  present  price  of  just  about 
double  this  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  economical  feeds  to  buy.  I  al¬ 
ways  feed  it  mixed  with  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  grains  of  a  bulky  nature, 
and  never  make  it  the  main  part  of  the 
ration.  Our  usual  ration  is  about  two 
pounds  per  cow  when  on  full  flow, 
though  we  sometimes  feed  as  high  as 
four  pounds  per  cow.  Just  at  present 
we  are  feeding  the  following  mixture: 
160  pounds  Ajax  flakes,  100  pounds 
bran,  40  pounds  oil  meal,  100  pounds 
yellow  gluten,  and  100  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  From  six  to  10  pounds  per 
day  of  this  mixture  is  our  regular  ra¬ 
tion.  j.  H.  PUTNAM. 

Connecticut. 

My  experience  and  observation  on 
cotton-seed  meal  is  that  it  is  a  heavy 
feed,  and  should  be  fed  carefully,  and 


with.  So  I  feed  moderately  of  such 
feeds  as  I  know  will  do  the  cows  good. 
1  have  fed  a  little  cotton-seed,  but  not 
in  quantities  enough  to  do  much  harm, 
even  if  it  were  inclined  to  do  so.  But 
what  little  I  fed  convinced  me  that  I 
do  not  need  it  in  my  business.  The 
Jerseys  naturally  make  very  firm  but¬ 
ter,  and  the  cotton-seed  made  it  too 
hard  and  coarse-grained  or  “tallowy.” 
So  I  cut  it  out  entirely. 

New  York.  j.  grant  morse. 


GREEN  FOOD  FOR  SMALL  FLOCKS. 

Every  year  we  have  questions  from 
backyard  hen  keepers  asking  how  to 
solve  the  green-food  problem.  These 
people  do  not  have  land  enough  to  make 
a  range  possible,  and  they  cannot  have 
two  yards  with  crops  growing  in  one 
while  the  hens  are  in  the  other.  Consul 
Henry  D.  Baker,  of  Australia,  sends  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
an  account  of  an  egg-laying  contest  in 
Australia  in  which  he  describes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingenious  method : 

It.  J.  Terry,  the  Tasmanian  poultry  ex¬ 
pert,  in  connection  with  this  competition, 
lias  put  into  successful  practice  an  origi¬ 
nal  and  novel  idea  of  feeding  green  food 
to  the  fowls,  so  that  the  food  may  he 
taken  as  it  grows,  without,  however,  the 
fowls  tearing  it  up  at  the  roots.  The 
plan  is  as  follows :  A  portion  of  the 
ground  is  dug  four  inches  deep  and  sown 
with  various  seeds.  The  green  stuff  as 
it  grows  is  covered  by  a  wooden  frame, 
composed  of  three  by  four  inch  timber  ofi 
which  wire  netting  is  very  tightly  stretch¬ 
ed,  so  that  it  is  seven  inches  above  the 
roots  of  the  crop,  which  the  birds  are  thus 


A  LITTLE  FAMILY  WELL  GUARDED.  Fig.  1G6. 


is  better  when  mixed  with  wheat  bran 
to  lighten  it  up.  1  think  it  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  of  milk,  but  I  feel  shy  of  it  fed 
in  large  quantities  to  breeding  cows,  be¬ 
ing  liable  to  provoke  abortion.  I  think 
it  is  a  safe  and  good  feed  for  cows 
that  are  kept  just  for  milk  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  as  much  out  of 
them  as  possible,  and  when  through 
with  them  for  milk,  to  turn  into  beef. 
I  think  to  breeding  cows,  a  pint  is 
harmless,  and  shows  an  increase  in 
milk.  For  other  dairies,  I  think  a  quart 
to  four  quarts  is  fed  with  good  results. 
For  breeding  herds,  where  there  is  a 
desire  to  push  them  along  in  milk,  I 
think  a  mixed  feed  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
oil  meal  (old  process),  gluten  meal,  say 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  each  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  bran,  is  a  safe 
and  good  feed.  Ground  oats  added  are 
good,  but  expensive.  c.  m.  winslow. 

Vermont. 

As  to  cotton-seed  meal,  my  idea 
is  to  keep  my  cows  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  breeding  condition,  rather  than  to 
see  how  much  milk  I  can  get  out  of 
them  at  the  lowest  cost.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else,  there  are  several  sides  to 
this  cow-feeding  question.  There  is  the 
big  majority  of  dairymen  who  keep 
common  stock  or  grades,  and  who  feed 
heavily  of  anything  that  will  make  milk, 
working  on  the  theory  that  one  might 
just  as  well  get  all  there  is  out  of  a 
cow  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Then 
there  is  the  breeder  of  pure-breds  who 
feeds  to  kill,  gets  the  big  records  and 
sells  out  on  the  strength  of  them.  My 
idea  is  to  stay  in  the  business  just  as 
long  as  I  stay  on  earth,  and  then  leave 
some  good  stock  for  my  boys  to  go  on 


prevented  from  scratching  or  disturbing. 
The  birds  apparently  take  pleasure  in 
walking  on  top  of  the  wire  and  eating  the 
green  leaves  that  protrude  through  the  net¬ 
ting.  Their  manure  fertilizes  the  soil  and 
increases  the  luxuriance  of  the  growth.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  a  thick  crop  of  Al¬ 
gerian  oats  had  been  sown,  together  with 
Lucerne  or  Alfalfa,  the  idea  being  that  the 
oats  formed  a  nurse  crop  for  the  Lucerne, 
came  up  very  quickly,  and  after  they  were 
finished  the  Lucerne  was  a  permanent  crop 
to  take  their  place.  The  frames  which  I 
saw  at  the  competition  were  about  nine 
by  five  feet  and  were  sufficient  for  a  dozen 
birds  each.  Of  course  any  sized  frame 
might  be  used,  and  quite  a  variety  of 
crops  sown  to  suit  climate  or  conditions. 


A  QUESTION  IN  PIG  FEEDING. 

I  have  had  different  advices  concerning 
the  growing  of  young  pigs,  and  would  like 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  foundering  or  stunting  them  by 
keeping  plenty  before  them  all  the  time. 

Canton,  Ohio.  j.  a.  j. 

Young  pigs  should  be  fed  often,  and 
no  more  at  a  time  than  they  will  clean 
up  in  a  few  minutes.  Satisfy  their  hun¬ 
ger  for  the  time,  but  don’t  spoil  their 
appetites  by  keeping  food  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them.  When  food  remains  over 
in  the  trough  from  one  meal  time  until 
the  next,  it  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
fouled  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  usual  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  feed  pigs  of  all  ages  three 
times  a  day;  but  we  think  it  pays  to 
feed  young  pigs,  especially  when  just 
weaned,  at  least  four,  and  even  five 
times  a  day,  when  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  great  inconvenience,  giving  a  small 
amount  each  time,  and  warming  it  if 
the  weather  is  cold.  In  a  few  days,  as 
soon  as  they  become  accustomed  to  the 
change  in  diet,  three  feeds  a  day  will 
be  sufficient,  but  never  allow  one  meal 
to  reach  over  into  the  next.  c.  s.  m. 


DAIRYMEN,  REDUCE  THAT  FEED  BILL 

and  increase  your  milk  supply  at  the  same  time  by  feeding 

DRIED  BREWERS’  GRAINS 

They  are  the  most  economical  milk-producing  feed  you  can  buy — recom¬ 
mended  by  all  who  use  them.  Equally  good  for  horses,  sheep,  etc.  We 
also  supply  WET  BREWERS’  GRAINS  at  nearby  points,  where  they 
can  be  successfully  shipped. 

It  will  pay  any  dairyman  or  feeder  of  other  stock  to  write  us  at  once  for 
prices  on  Brewers’  Grains  and  Malt  Sprouts. 


FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

228-238  EAST  76th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

healthy,  and  safe. 

Contains  ample  protein  and  produces  milk  at  lowest  cost. 


UNICORN  RATION  has  increased  the  milk  yield  of  our 
entire  herd  over  2  lbs,  of  milk  per  day,  with  a  gain  in 
weight  and  looks.  W.  E.  Ferguson,  Merrill,  Wis. 


Send  for  booklet  and  particulars. 


CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


saVat  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6.  1910 
’THIS  is  your  great  opportunity  to  secure  teams  for  spring  farming  and  breed- 
ing.  _  1  will  sell  a  number  of  prize  winners — both  stallions  and  mares — prize 
winners  in  Europe  and  America.  One  grey  mare  weighing  1900  lbs.,  now 
in  foal,  was  the  Champion  in  Paris,  Nogent,  Columbus  State  Fair,  Wheeling 
State  Fair,  and  a  dozen  county  fairs.  Anyone  looking  for  the  Champion  of 
America  must  not  fail  to  see  this  grand  mare.  A  big  lot  of  home  bred  mares 
of  my  own  raising,  bred  from  the  best  stallions.  Some  fancy  drivers  and  family 
horses.  Also  a  lot  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  mules  bred  from  Spanish  jacks. 
This  will  close  the  series  of  sales  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  until  the  fall 
season.  Come  and  bring  your  friends  with  you  and  do  not  miss  this  great 
opportunity  to  secure  just  what  you  want. 

Send  for  folders  containing  more  extended  description . 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop.,  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  Newark,  Ohio. 

Cit.  Phone  266  liell  Phone  651-YV 


AMERICA’S 

Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 
And  FRENCH  COACH 
STALLIONS 

We  import  the  BEST  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  have  them  constantly 
on  hand  FOR  SALE  at  VERY 
REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

KansasCity,  Mo.  Columbus, 0.  St.  Paul, Minn. 


100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $GOO. 
WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  &  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 


FDR  CAI  C— Imported  German  Coach  Stallion, 
rUll  OnLL  No.  989,  six  years  old,  weight  1550 
lbs.;  great  foal  getter.  Write  for  particulars 

E.  J.  TRElCHLEli,  Sanborn,  N.Y. 


Kaiorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
igs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
let  quick  protits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


m 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  p^ee Herd 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOH— BreJ  sows  engaged, 
L  except  tor  Jane  and  July  farrowing.  We  offer  selected  sows 
to  farrow  then,  bred  to  our  herd  boars.  Pi£8,  all  for  sale, 
of  the  usual  Highwood  size  and  quality.  400  registered  Berk- 
shires  in  herd;  000  sold  in  1909. 

H.  C.  &  H.  11.  HAKPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


QqIq  Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine,  Brood  Sows  and  Fall 
lUI  Oulu  i  Pigs,  Collie  Dogs,  few  Pairs  Choice  Enibden 
Geese,  Kouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  Partridge  P.  Rocks, 
Golden  Barred  Rocks.  J.  H.  Lewis  Son,R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Cadiz, O. 


purCUIRCC— THK  WHITE,  BACON  HOG, 

UriLOnillLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


Bell  The 
Cows 


To  prevent  loss,  to  make  herd  gentle  / 
f  and  add  to  its  attractive  appearance. 

We  make  8  sizes  of  cow  bells. 

Design  is  patented.  Nothing  but 
i  best  Swiss  bell  metal  used  in  our 

Musical  Swiss 
Bells 

Prices  have  been  reduced.  We  sell  through 
the  trade  but  have  a  special  introducto. 
offer  for  users.  Single  bells  or  sets  tuned 
to  harmony,  with  or  without  straps. 
The  straps  we  furnish  are  of  extra 
quality.  Write  today  for  prices  and 
circulars  describing  cow.  sheep 
and  turkey  bells.  Address 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 


.  ©  © 
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The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

IIOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Caevf.s. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 


Calves 
Yearlings 
Two-year-olds 
Three-year-olds 
Cows  due  this  mo. 
Cows  due  next  mo. 
Cows  due  every  month. 
MANOR  DEKOL,  JR., 
bred  bulls  of  the  breed 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  F. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

DON’T  WAIT  to  send  for 
detailed  description,  as  the 
stock  you  would  buy  might 
be  sold ;  phone  or  write 
and  we  will  meet  you  at 
train.  SIR  KORNDYKE 
35135,  one  of  the  grea.est 
,  at  head  of  herd. 

.  D.  No.  1,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y, 


Lord  Netherland  De  Kol  gjjft 

A  fine  individual,  nearly  white,  sired  by  one 
of  the  best  sons  of  Lord  Netherland  De  Kol 
(100  A. R.  O.  dghtrs).  The  dam  is  sired  by  a 
grand  son  of  A  aggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  34.31 
lbs.  butter,  and  his  dam  a  25-lb.  daughter  of 
Paul  Beets  De  Kol  (93  A.R.O.  dgtrs).  A  special 
offer  at  a  low  price  to  an  early  buyer.  Ad¬ 
dress  “M.  B.,”  in  C.  Orphanage  &  Home, 
Centre  Valley,  Pa. 


LAIIRFI  — REGiSTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnullLL  Fern's  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

F_.  __  “butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
ADM  world,  heads  the  herd. 

tt  n  IVI  STOCK  FOE.  SALE. 

1,1  J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Ynil  PanH  Affni’H  Gra‘le,  When  I  can  sell 
lull  Dull  I  HIIUIU  yon  a  reg.  Jersey  hull,  best 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  I)og.»  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WALTER,WestChester,ChesteiOo.,Pa. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
,WB  desiring  information  how  to  form  brandies 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  ROW  FARM  AYRSHIRES— A  few  choice  young 
cows  and  young  stock  of  all  ages.  From  good 
producers.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  H.  COOK  INGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


chppn  Tnhflrpn  per  cwt.  frank 

0IIGG|J  lUUfllUU  BLACKFORD,  Eldorado,  Ohio. 


IMPORTATION 


of  the  best;  large  improved 
English  Yorkshires  for  sale. 


A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


miPflPC  THE  BIG*  I>EEP  FELLOWS 

UUllUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS. 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  III. 


Pfll  I  IF  D|  |  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLlL  rUrOclieap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
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THAT  “BUTTER  MERGER”  AGAIN. 

In  the  article  headed  “A  Butter  Mer¬ 
ger,”  on  page  324,  you  do  a  very  meri¬ 
torious  article  a  great  injustice.  I  am 
in  no  way  interested  in  this  butter  ma¬ 
chine — in  fact,  do  not  know  by  whom, 
or  where  it  is  manufactured,  but  I  have 
one,  and  find  that  it  does  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  though  I  must  frankly 
confess  I  do  not  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  it.  The  circular  sent  out  by 
the  manufacturer  is  in  a  sense  mislead¬ 
ing  in  saying  butter  made  by  that  pro¬ 
cess  only  costs  four  cents  a  pound.  I 
take  a  pound  of  butter,  costing  here  in 
Norfolk  35  cents,  and  a  pint  of  milk 
costing  five  cents,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
it  is  converted  or  merged  into  two 
pounds  of  butter,  which,  therefore,  costs 
20  cents  a  pound.  Laurence  waring. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  grant  that  a  machine 
somewhat  like  an  egg  beater  will  mix 
milk  and  butter  together.  We  could  do 
something  of  the  same  with  a  strong 
spoon.  The  mixture  or  merger  will  not 
be  butter.  The  United  States  law  recog¬ 
nizes  a  certain  product  containing  not 
over  15  per  cent  of  water  as  “butter.” 
In  the  mixture  of  butter  and  milk  men¬ 
tioned  there  will  be  50  per  cent  of  water. 
To  repeat  what  we  said  several  months 
ago :  “Such  ‘butter’  may  do  to  cheat 
the  hired  man  or  the  guests  at  a  cheap 
boarding  house,  but  if  anyone  tried  to 
sell  it  he  would  be  liable  to  arrest  un¬ 
der  the  Pure  Food  laws — and  it  would 
serve  him  right.”  Mr.  Waring  does  not 
pay  35  cents  a  pound  for  water — he  pays 
it  for  butter  fat.  A  pint  (or  pound)  of 
milk  contains  13.6  'ounces  of  water. 
When  he  mixes  this  with  his  butter  Mr. 
Waring  simply  puts  more  water  on  his 
bread.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 


FIGURES  FOR  THE  HOTHOUSE  LAMB. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the 
hothouse  lamb  business  and  ordinary 
sheep  raising,  I  feel  that  my  figures  may 
be  criticized,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  my  breeding  ewes  are  Delaine 
Merinos,  and  do  not  develop  quite  so 
quickly  as  some  of  the  “coarse  wool” 
breeds.  The  Delaines  have  their  points, 
however,  over  other  kinds,  which  I  pre¬ 
sume  makes  it  about  an  even  thing  as 
to  breeds.  In  the  first  place  I  venture  to 
assert  that  my  ewes  that  raise  hothouse 
lambs  shear  enough  more  wool  to  pay 
for  any  extra  cost  in  keeping  them  over 
the  cost  of  keeping  ewes  that  have  lambs 
in  the  Spring.  A  November  lamb  that 
goes  to  market  in  February,  does  not, 
with  me,  eat  more  than  1%  bushel  of 
grain,  or,  say,  50  quarts,  and  brings  $10, 
$11  or  $12,  according  to  market  and 
quality  of  lamb.  On  a  flock  of  50  lambs 
a  net  average  of  $9.50  is  not  half  bad. 
A  lamb  that  was  born  in  April  will,  by 
the  next  1st  of  April,  eat  at  least  four 
bushels  of  grain,  or  130  quarts,  and  will 
shear  about  10  pounds  of  wool,  or  $3 
worth,  and  weigh  80  pounds,  at  7^  cents 
per  pound,  or  $6,  a  total  of  $9.  This  I 
consider  a  good  figure,  one  not  often 
reached,  for  it  is  years  since  they  have 
sold  at  $7.50  per  100,  and  sometimes 
wool  is  17  cents  per  pound.  Against 
this  must  be  put  the  cost  of  pasturage 
and  hay,  also  the  labor  and  risk  of  car¬ 
ing  for  them  for  a  year,  as  compared 
with  12  or  14  weeks  for  the  hothouse 
lamb,  and  every  producer  of  meat  knows 
that  the  sooner  one  can  get  his  product 
to  market,  just  so  much  has  he  reduced 
the  risk.  The  reader  who  is  interested 
may  balance  the  figures  and  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  chas.  c.  perry. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

facts  about  a  spring. 

It.  C.,  Walton ,  A’.  Y. — I  have  a  spring 
of  water  100  rods  from  house  with  60 
feet  fall.  It  will  till  a  three-inch  pipe  at 
lowest  level  ever  known.  The  pipe  can 
he  laid  on  nearly  even  grade.  How  much 
power  ought  this  to  give?  I  had  thought 
I  could  use  a  three-inch  pipe  about  half 
the  way  and  two-inch  the  rest  of  the  dis¬ 
tance.  About  how  much  fall  will  three- 
inch  sewer  pipe  stand,  to  be  safe  in  the 
first  few  rods?  Is  there  any  such  thing 
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known  as  a  spring  changing  from  soft  water 
to  hard  or  lime  water? 

Ans. — It  is  not  at  all  certain  from 
the  statement  of  R.  C.,  when  he  says 
that  the  spring  will  fill  a  three-inch  pipe 
at  the  lowest  stage  of  water,  that  this 
would  certainly  be  the  case  under  a  40 
to  60- foot  head.  The  long  distance  that 
the  water  would  have  to  be  carried  and 
the  great  expense  of  1,650  feet  of  three- 
inch  pipe  would  make  the  small  amount 
of  power  available  too  expensive  to  be 
practical  as  a  source  of  power,  as  the 
effective  horse-power  would  be  less  than 
one.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  sewer  pipe  so 
that  it  will  carry  water  under  any  ma¬ 
terial  pressure  without  a  large  leakage. 
There  would  be  no  danger  from  burst¬ 
ing  the  pipe.  The  difficulty  comes  from 
unavoidable  leakage  at  the  joints. 
Springs  that  fluctuate  very  greatly  in 
the  amount  of  water  which  they  carry 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  arc 
very  likely  to  carry  softer  water  when 
the  spring  is  flowing  its  greatest  vol¬ 
ume,  as  then  the  rain  and  snow  water 
are  a  shorter  time  in  contact  with  soil 
and  have  less  time  to  become  charged 
with  lime  and  other  materials  dissolved 
from  the  beds  through  which  they  flow. 

_ F.  H.  KING. 

A  BANK  CELLAR  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

E.  A.  New  Canaan,  Conn. — We  wish 
to  build  a  bank  cellar  for  vegetables  and 
fruit  about  30  by  40  feet.  Which  is  the 
cheaper,  cement  or  stone?  We  have  both 
sand  and  stone  handy.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  support  the  roof?  What  is  the 
best  system  of  ventilation?  Please  give 
suggestions  in  a  general  way. 

Ans. — If  stone  such  as  lay  readily 
into  the  wall  are  available,  it  would 
probably  be  cheapest  to  build  the  walls 
of  stone  laid  in  mortar.  A  self-support¬ 
ing  roof  entirely  of  concrete,  over  a 
width  of  30  feet,  would  be  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  considerable  reinforcing  iron 
would  be  required,  and  expensive  forms 
for  building.  If  two  rows  of  bins  with 
an  alley-way  between  are  desired,  the 
cheapest  roof  could  be  made  by  setting 
two  rows  of  posts  at  the  proper  distance 
apart  to  form  the  alley-way  and  sides 
of  the  bins,  covering  these  with  a  plate, 
and  then  use  two  by  six  rafters  set  18 
inches  apart,  giving  the  roof  a  pitch  of 
about  two  feet,  covering  the  rafters  with 
roof-boards  and  these  with  No.  26 
galvanized  iron.  The  iron  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  sheets  eight  feet  long  and 
laid  quickly,  overlapping  the  edges, 
nailing  closely  and  soldering  the  seams 
and  nailheads,  so  as  to  make  the  roof 
water-tight,  carrying  the  ends  of  the 
galvanized  iron  sheets  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  rafters,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  con¬ 
tact  of  soil  with  the  wood.  The  roof 
may  then  be  covered  with  12  to  18 
inches  of  earth  to  give  the  necessary 
warmth  and  protection  against  frost. 
With  proper  ventilation,  the  wood  would 
be  safe  against  decay,  and  the  cellar 
would  be  warm  and  the  roof  much 
cheaper  than  solid  concrete,  strong 
enough  to  carry  an  earth  protection 
against  frost. 

To  provide  for  ventilation,  two  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipes  10  inches  in  diameter, 
provided  with  weather  caps,  should  be 
inserted  through  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
rising  two  feet  above  it  and  projecting 
far  enough  below  so  that  dampers  may 
be  inserted  in  each  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  air  movement.  The  entrance 
end  of  the  cellar  should  be  provided 
with  an  entrance  hallway  at  least  four 
feet  long,  with  closely  fitting  doors  at 
each  end.  _ f.  h.  king. 

™  AN  ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  TOWN. 

The  town  of  Vienna  is  in  the  western 
part  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
bounded  by  large  streams,  and  for  eight 
miles  on  the  south  by  the  waters  of  Oneida 
Lake,  at  the  head  of  which  is  located  Sylvan 
Beach,  a  Summer  “watering  place,”  and 
one  of  the  best  bathing  places  in  the  State. 
Only  about  one-third  of  this  town  is  suit¬ 
able  for  dairying,  as  the  northern  part  is 
quite  hilly  and  light  sandy  soil,  and  should 
never  have  had  an  acre  burned  over  or 
cleared  for  farming  purposes.  This  is  a 
dairy  section,  the  milk  made  into  60-pound 
American  cheese,  although  some  small  fac¬ 


tories  make  30-pound  cheese,  no  other  kind 
of  cheese  being  made  in  town.  Milk  sta¬ 
tion  promoters  have  been  working  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  four  years,  but  the  farmers,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  not  willing  to  throw  up 
the  factory  for  anything  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  yet.  Milk  is  delivered  at  factory 
once  a  day,  and  take  whey  for  hogs  on  re¬ 
turn.  Patrons  receive  their  pay  every  sec¬ 
ond  sale.  It  is  more  difficult  to  describe  the 
cows,  as  99  one-hundredths  are  grade  Hol- 
stoins.  Some  of  these  are  from  Devon  and 
Guernsey,  bred  to  a  registered  Holstein 
bull.  The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  improving 
their  herds ;  the  herd  is  kept  good  by  rais¬ 
ing  their  own  or  buying  calves,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  fattened  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  A  greater  number  of  cows  might  be 
kept,  but  for  the  shipping  of  about  100  cars 
of  hay  annually.  Farmers  are  not.  satisfied 
with  the  way  business  at  present  is  con¬ 
ducted.  We  cannot  put  a  price  on  anything 
which  we  have  to  sell  or  buy ;  others  set 
the  price  on  our  cheese  and  potatoes.  If  the 
people  who  are  so  ready  to  boycott  meat 
would  turn  to  eating  potatoes,  perhaps  buy¬ 
ers  would  offer  farmers  more  than  25  or  30 
cents  per  bushel,  as  they  now  are.  What  1 
can  farmers  expecl  so  long  as  the  grafting 
and  bribing  is  being  done?  The  farmers 
haven’t  the  money  to  buy  legislators,  if  they 
were  so  minded,  judging  from  what  we  read. 
Other  interests  are  taken  care  of.  but  the 
country  people  are  no;  united  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  bring  to  bear  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence.  which  they  otherwise  could.  If  1 
Congress  would  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  and  all  other  imitations  of 
dairy  products,  the  dairy  farmer  could  own 
the  farm  he  works  on  shares,  and  then, 
there  would  be  no  abandoned  farms. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  d.  h. 


Cleaning  Chimneys. — Tell  A.  W.  S.,  page 
230,  a  good  way  to  clean  the  soot  out  of 
his  chimney  is  to  send  a  man  to  the  top 
with  75  feet  of  small  rope,  two  or  three 
bran  sacks  and  a  small  rock  or  other  weight. 
Tie  the  weight  to  one  end  of  the  line  and 
lower  it  down  inside  the  chimney  to  the 
lower  “receiver”  (store-pipe  hole)  or 
“clean-out.”  if  there  is  one  in  the  base¬ 
ment;  then  tie  the  sacks  in  the  middle  of 
the  line,  making  a  bunch  of  them  that  will 
fit  the  chimney  loosely,  holding  his  end  of 
the  line  while  you  pull  the  bunch  down 
through  the  chimney.  Then  let  him  pull  it: 
up  again.  By  pulling  it  up  and  down  a 
few  times  you  will  have  a  clean  chimney. 
Of  course,  that  will  not  take  out  much  of 
the  old  mortar  that  collected  in  the  crooks 
of  the  chimney,  but  it  will  take  out  much 
of  the  soot  that  settles  there.  a.  c.  b.  g. 

Durham,  Maine. 


This 

is  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  is 
found  on  every 
bottle  of  the 
genuine 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

the  standard  Cod  Liver  Oil 
preparation  of  the  world. 
Nothing  equals  it  to  build  up 
the  weak  and  wasted  bodies 

Of  yOUng  and  Old.  All  Druggists 

Send  10c.t  name  of  paper  and  this  ad.  for  our 
beautiful  Savings  Bank  and  Child’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Each  bank  con  tains  a  Good  Luck  Penny. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  the 
I!.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

ARE  NOT  ONLY  THE 
BEST 

but  the  cheapest 
in  proportion  to 
actual  capacity 
and  actual  life  of 
the  machines. 
They  are  in  a 

class  by  them¬ 
selves. _ 

The  separator  that  98% 
of  the  creamerymen  use 

send  for  a  caraLOGCE. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Ga. 


185-167  BROAOWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 


178-177  WILLIAM  6T. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  PRINCESS  ST. 

WINNIPEG 


DRUMM  &  8ACRAMENTO  ST8  1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  yon 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 


The 

Sterilac 


Dairy  Pail 

Assures  Clean  Milk 


It  is  entirely  different  from  ordinary  strainer  p?.i;s 
which  catch  the  milk  and  (ailing  dirt  on  the  same  c!  ch. 
In  tlie  Sterilac  Pail  the  dirt  falls  on  a  separr.fi  :: 
while  only  the  milk  falls  on  the  strainer.  Thus  the 
milk  cannot  dissolve  the  dirt  and  carry  the  bacteria  in 
solution  into  the  pail. 

Thus  the  Sterilac  Pail  does  away  with  the  worst  of 
hot  weather  milk  troubles — danger  of  souring — because 
clean  milk  keeps  sweet  much  longer  than  dirty  milk. 
Straining  out  dirt  simply  makes  milk  look  cleaner, 
lit  cannot  make  the  milk  sanitary.  The  only  possible 
way  to  prevent  pollution  is  never  to  let  the  dirt  and  milk 
come  together.  Repeated  tests  show  that  this  is  the  action 
of  the  Sterilac  Pail. 

The  Sterilac  Dairy  Pail  is  easily  kept  clean  and  will  out¬ 
wear  three  ordinary  paiis.  It  offers  an  effective  and  inexpensive 
method  of  producing  milk  that  meets  the  approval  of  both 
dealers  and  consumer. 

We  want  you  to  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  what  this  pail  can 
do  to  aid  you  in  producing  wholesome  milk  and  we  ask  you  to 

Try  the  Sterilac  Pail  at  our  Expense 

We  will  send  you  a  pail,  delivery  paid.  Try  it  for  10  days.  If  you  like  it  send  us  the  price, 
$2.50.  If  for  any  reason  you  don’t  want  it.  return  it  collect. 

Write  us  that  you  accept  this  offer  and  the  pail  will  be  sent. 

STERILAC  CO.,  5  Merchants  Row,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Modern  Sanitary  Milk  Apparatus  of  All  Kinds 
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THAT  HOG  DEAL. 

The  article  on  page  204,  taken  from 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  is  pre¬ 
posterous.  A  225-pound  hog  (live 
weight)  will  make  hams  weighing  from 
16  to  20  pounds  each  and  shoulders  of 
about  12  pounds  each.  I  know,  for  I 
have  trimmed  many  a  one.  In  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  February  18  a  225-pound  hog  at 
$9.50  per  100  was  worth  $21.37J^.  On 
the  same  day  I  could  have  bought  both 
hams  (green),  20  pounds  each,  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  for  $6,  and  both  shoul¬ 
ders  (green),  12  pounds  each,  at  12 
cents  a  pound,  for  $3.  Thus  you  see  the 
hams  and  shoulders  of  a  hog  worth 
$21.37^4  could  be  bought  for  $9,  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one-half  of  the  value 
of  the  hog  to  the  grower.  These  are 
current  prices  for  hogs  and  pork  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  day  referred  to,  not 
imaginary  prices.  j.  G.  K. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  tried  to  trace  this 
case  down  at  Salem,  N.  J.  The  nearest 
wq  can  get  to  it  is  that  a  farmer  brought 
in  two  pigs,  each  weighing  about  200 
pounds.  The  butcher  finally  sold  him 
the  hams  and  shoulders  of  one  400- 
pound  hog.  At  the  current  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  the  butcher  owed  the 
farmer  a  little  less  than  $3.  The  news¬ 
paper  report  had  it  the  other  way.  At 
about  the  same  time  in  our  locality  in 
northern  New  Jersey  pork  brought 
about  nine  cents  and  fresh  hams  re¬ 
tailed  at  18  and  19  cents. 

Lime  Cement. 

V.  R .,  Perryman,  Md. — I  read  in  your 
paper  some  time  ago  of  a  lime  cement  silo 
described  by  Edward  Van  Alstyne.  If  pos¬ 
sible  would  you  give  the  instructions  for 
mixing  the  lime  and  cement? 

Ans. — Take  one  barrel  of  best  lime, 
slake  it  in  a  box  13  feet  long,  six  or 
seven  wide,  and  10  inches  or  a  foot  high. 
After  slaking,  mix  with  it  12  barrels  of 
coarse  gravel  free  from  earth ;  or  same 
amount  of  broken  stone.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  lime, 
and  will  call  for  the  exercise  of  some 
muscle,  but  no  skilled  labor.  Add  to 
this  one  barrel  of  cement,  and  work  in, 
a  little  at  a  time,  as  one  is  ready  to  put 
the  mixture  in  the  frame  or  boxes. 
Tamp  it  against  the  sides,  so  that  the 
surface  will  be  smooth  when  the  boxing 
is  removed.  This  can  be  filled  with  as 
many  rough  stones  as  will  lie  in  it,  with¬ 
out  coming  to  the  outside,  or  touching 
one  another.  This  will  take  a  little  more 
time  to  harden  than  clear  cement  con¬ 
crete,  but  it  is  much  cheaper,  and  be¬ 
comes  as  hard  as  stone. 

edw’d  van  alstyne. 

A  Succession  of  Green  Crops. 

I  would  like  to  keep  four  or  five  cows 
Ibis  Summer.  What  would  be  the  best  to 
mow  for  them?  I  would  want  to  keep 
them  in  the  stable  in  day  and  turn  them 
out  at  night.  I  have  good  rich  soil. 

.  Johnstown,  Pa.  s.  t.  b. 

We  do  not  know  what  you  have  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  now.  If  you  have  rye 
and  wheat  these  crops  will  be  the  first 
to  cut.  The  rye  will  be  ready  about  the 
middle  of  May — the  wheat  later.  Sow  as 
early  as  possible  oats  and  Canada  peas, 
as  we  have  so  often  advised.  In  two 
weeks  sow  more.  Early  in  May  sow 
Japanese  millet,  and  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  warm  enough  begin  sowing  corn  fod¬ 
der  in  drills  about  as  thick  as  garden 
peas.  Keep  this  sowing  up  every  two 
weeks  until  July  4.  As  the  oats  and 
peas  are  cut  sow  Japanese  millet,  and  as 
fodder  corn  is  cut  sow  rye  and  wheat 
for  next  year.  In  early  September  sow 
a  piece  of  barley  and  peas  for  Fall  feed¬ 
ing.  Cut  what  you  need  for  green  fod¬ 
der  and  cure  the  remainder  for  Winter 
feed. 

Tommy  came  out  of  a  room  in  which 
his  father  was  tacking  down  carpet.  He 
was  crying  lustily.  “Why,  Tommy,  what’s 
the  matter?”  asked  his  mother.  “P-p-p- 
papa  hit  his  finger  with  the  hammer,” 
sobbed  Tommy.  “Well,  you  needn’t  cry 
at  a  thing  like  that,”  comforted  the 
mother.  “Why  didn’t  you  laugh?”  “I 
did,”  sobbed  Tommy,  disconsolate. — 
Hou.  ekeeper. 


TWO  SILO  QUESTIONS. 

Being  obliged  to  remodel  my  silo,  I  should 
like  to  find  some  one  who  can  give  me 
information  as  to  satisfaction  silos  which 
have  been  lathed  and  plastered  are  giving. 
Auburn,  Me.  l.  w. 

The  lathed  and  plastered  silos  are  giv¬ 
ing  excellent  satisfaction.  The  plaster 
may  have  to  be  renewed  after  a  time, 
particularly  if  the  silage  is  very  acid. 
If  the  old  frame  is  strong,  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  cheapest  way  to  make  the  old 
one  tight.  Of  course,  if  the  silo  needs 
rebuilding,  the  whole  question  of  best 
type  of  silo  comes  up.  See  suggestions, 
in  answer  to  other  silo  questions  in  this 
paper. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  experience  of 
some  one  who  has  built  a  silo  with  chestnut 
lumber  two  by  four  inches  thick,  spiked 
together  and  then  hooped.  a.  w.  m. 

Milford,  N.  H. 

.  I  have  never  built  a  silo  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  nor  would  I  advise  anyone  to  build 
one  that  way,  because  it  is  too  expen¬ 
sive,  and  just  as  good  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  at  less  cost.  I  think  a  better 
plan  is  to  use  inch  lumber — it  may  be 
chestnut,  if  that  is  more  easily  obtain¬ 
able — pine,  or  hemlock,  for  lining,  and 
make  the  hoops  of  oak,  or  elm,  sawed 
three  inches  wide,  one-half  inch  thick, 
and  six  or  eight  feet  long.  These  dou¬ 
bled  with  joints  broken,  two  courses 
together,  and  sprung  in  shape,  will 
make  the  hoops,  to  which  the  boards 
can  be  nailed.  These  hoops  may  be  eight 
inches  apart  between  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  course ;  then  each  set  of  hoops  six 
inches  farther  apart,  for  the  pressure 
is  less  as  they  ascend.  The  inside  can 
then  be  lathed  and  plastered  with  ce¬ 
ment.  This  will  make  a  strong,  tight, 
durable,  good-looking  and  inexpensive 
silo.  edw’d  van  alstyne. 

Dangerous  Gas  in  the  Silo. 

Some  time  ago  a  pei’son  inquired  about 
building  silo  and  putting  part  in  ground. 
We  are  interested  in  the  same  question ; 
wish  to  build  a  silo  20  feet  in  ground  and 
eight  feet  out,  14  feet  in  diameter.  This 
we  wish  to  use  this  year  as  a  silo  and  in 
the  future  as  a  cistern  from  which  to 
water  stock.  We  would  take  the  silage  out 
in  a  litter  carrier.  The  only  question  is 
whether  there  is  danger  to  the  person  down 
in  the  silo  when  putting  the  silage  into  the 
litter  carrier  and  to  the  person  who  scatters 
the  silage  around  and  packs  it  down  when 
filling  the  silo — we  have  heard  there  was 
danger  from  foul  gases  in  a  silo  under¬ 
ground.  h.  b.  s. 

Seymour,  Mo. 

R.  N.-Y. — With  proper  care  there  will 
be  no  ‘serious  danger.  The  injury  is 
done  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  being 
heavier  than  air,  gathers  in  the  bottom 
of  a  tight  pit  or  well.  Most  of  us  know 
of  cases  where  this  gas  has  gathered  in 
wells.  A  test  is  often  made  of  lowering 
a  lighted  lantern  into  the  well.  If  the 
gas  is  present  in  dangerous  quantity  the 
flame  of  the  lantern  is  extinguished.  Hot 
charcoal  is  sometimes  dropped  into  these 
wells  or  a  chain  and  bucket  pump  op¬ 
erated  in  them.  This  stirs  up  the  air  and 
mixes  the  gas.  A  few  accidents  have 
occurred  in  silos  when  men  entered  them 
in  the  morning  before  the  machinery 
started.  During  the  night  the  gas  had 
been  formed  from  the  cut  silage  and  it 
lay  in  the  silo  unable  to  drain  oft'.  By 
starting  the  machinery  and  throwing 
more  silage  in,  especially  if  a  blower  is 
used,  the  gas  is  so  mixed  with  air  that 
there  will  be  little  danger. 

Seeding  Oats  and  Peas. 

L.  G.  TV.,  Mousey,  N.  Y. — Will  it  pay  me 
to  put  three  acres  in  oats  and  Canada 
peas,  paying  $4.50  per  day  for  man  and 
team  to  do  the  work,  and  bow  much  seed 
would  I  require?  Can  I  do  anything  with 
four  acres  of  sod  after  cutting  hay  that 
will  help  feed  two  cows  and  a  horse,  as 
yield  of  hay  is  very  poor? 

Ans. — It  would  pay  us  provided  we 
used  enough  fertilizer  to  insure  a  fair 
crop — not  otherwise.  We  sow  about  five 
pecks  of  the  peas  per  acre  and  disk  or 
plow  them  under.  Then  2l/2  bushels  of 
oats  on  the  furrows  worked  under  with 
Acme  or  tooth  harrow.  It  will  pay  you 
to  sprinkle  the  oats  with  the  solution  of 
formalin  (see  page  207).  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  smut  and  give  a  larger  oat  plant. 
You  can  plow  the  sod  and  plant  fodder 
corn  in  drills,  following  with  rye. 


BUY  A 
MANURE 
SPREADER 
OF  PROVED  VALUE- 

Not  an  Experiment 

OOD  MANURE  SPREADERS  are  now  so  generally  recog- 
VJT  nized  as  big  money  makers,  time  and  labor  savers,  that  the 
demand  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  result  is  that 
the  market  has  become  flooded  with  spreaders  of  slipshod  quality. 
Therefore  don’t  be  influenced  by  extravagant  claims  when  choos¬ 
ing  your  spreader.  Look  to  the  actual  construction,  the  materials, 
the  practical  points  of  strength  and  operation.  Look  to  the  experi¬ 
ence,  equipment  and  standing  of  the  manufacturer. 

I  H  C  Spreaders 

Corn  King  Cloverleaf  Kemp  20th  Century 

These  spreaders  of  the  I  H  Cline  have  proved  their  value  in  actual 
operation  in  the  hands  of  satisfied  farmers  everywhere.  The  1910 
patterns  represent  the  development  of  study,  experience  and  practical 
use.  Their  strength  to  withstand  the  hardest  strains,  their  sure, 
steady,  simple  operation,  their  light  draft — these  features  have  been 
tested  by  us  as  well  as  by  the  farming  world  and  found  right. 

Don’t  delay  the  day  of  realizing  on  the  full  value  of  every  bushel 
of  manure.  Get  a  spreader  now — and  choose  carefully.  Buy  the 
spreader  of  proved  value — of  uniform  high  quality.  Buy  the  spreader 
that  is  built  on  the  right  principle,  of  the  finest  materials,  by  the  high¬ 
est  <?lass  of  skilled  workmen,  in  the  best  manure  spreader  works  in 
the  world.  If  you  do  that,  you  will  get  an  I  H  C.  No  other  spread¬ 
ers  have  ever  done  the  work  as  well,  as  quickly  or  as  easily  as  the 
I  H  C  line.  For  no  others  are  so  good  on  any  point  of  construction. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  IHC  spreader  that  meets 
your  needs. 

IHC  spreaders  are  made  in  various  sizes,  from  30  bushels  to  70 
bushels  capacity,  and  there  is  a  style  and  size  for  every  section  and 
condition.  Choose  to  suit  your  special  requirements  from  the  only 
complete  line.  Large  spreaders  for  big  operations — spreaders  for 
orchards,  vineyards — in  fact,  for  every  condition. 

See  an  International  dealer  for  complete  details;  or,  if  you  prefer, 
write  us  for  catalogues  and  further  particulars. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

\  CHICAGO  :  s  s  :  s  USA 


r  IHC  LINE 

100K  FOR  IRE  I.  H.  C.  TRADE  MARK.  II  IS  A  SEAl  Of  EXCELLENCE  ARO  A  GUARANTEE  OF  QUALITY 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


2OO%PR0FIT 


Agents  Coining  Money 

Thousands  being  sold.  Great 
big  money  getter  for  agents. 
Handy  Automatic  Hame  Fas¬ 
tener.  No  straps— no  buckles 
— no  chains— no  freezing  of  fin- 

§ers  in  cold  weather.  A  square 
eal  offer.  Horsemen  stop — look 
—listen— buy  one— then  a  dozen. 
Agent  writes,  "Hurry  up  my  order 
— sold  out  first  day.”  Cary  says,  "Made 
$9.00  yesterday— rush  order.”  This  is 
only  one  of  over  2,000  fast  sealing  articles  we  furnish 
agents:  Write  today— now— for  our  latest  proposition. 
Headquarters  for  agents.  No  experience  needed.  Just 
write— we  show  how.  We  want  agents— crew  managers— 
men  or  women— all  or  part  time— home  or  traveling— to  show, 
take  orderB  for  our  goods.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE. 
You  will  make  more 
money  than  ever  before. 

Costs  nothing  to  in¬ 
vestigate— write  at  once 
—drop  everything  else — 
act  quick— time  short— lot  us  start  you— demand  is  big 
—be  a  Thomas  Agent  and  get  the  money. 

THOMAS  MFC.  CO.,  665  Wayne  8t.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A  OF  NTS  100  %  profit 

*  MnRf.  wrniflGrf  ill  enmhina* 

fa 


Most  wonderful  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  tools  ever 
made.  Monkey-wrench, 
plumbers'  pliers,  with 
12  other  tools  combined. 

Lightning  seller. 
Sample  free  for  examination. 

FORSHEE  MFG.  CO.,  B  1340,  Dayton,  O. 


A  $100  HORSE 

I  may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  | 
curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  | 

|  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  SI.  a 
bottio.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 

CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Preas 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

big  money  Maker,  sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Als 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  eto. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO’ 

137  Lincoln  A ve.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS0FFER  IS  NOCATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.  It  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  It  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  Is  only  5  Indies  long. 
Just  think  of  that  I  The  bowl  Is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  Improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  In  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


™  “’AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low.  the  quality  Is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Run  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated.  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion,  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  In  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
Is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent’s, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer’s)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS. 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boxl075,BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 


1910. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeoing  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘  protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  mnscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  wuile  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  In  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
— a  “wide"  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

Will  you  kindly  give  a  ration  for  milch 
cows?  I  have  (he  following  feeds:  corn 
and  cob  meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran 
.$.'10  per  ton,  gluten  meal  .$34  per  ton  ;  also 
have  silage,  mixed  clover  hay,  cut  corn 
fodder  and  oat  straw.  E.  E. 

Chester  Springs,  Pa. 

In  compounding  a  ration  for  milch 
cows  from  the  feeding  stuffs  mentioned 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  it  bal¬ 
ance,  as  most  of  these  feeding  stuffs 
contain  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
carbohydrates,  the  only  protein  feeds 
being  the  gluten  and  bran.  To  make  a 
practical  ration  requires  not  only  that  it 
shall  be  scientifically  balanced,  but  also 
that  the  different  ingredients  must  be 
mixed  in  th<*  proper  proportions,  so  that 
the  health  of  the  cows  to  which  it  is  fed 
will  not  be  impaired.  This  is  just  as 
important  as  the  amount  of  protein 
and  carbohydrates  the  ration  contains. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  cows 
which  have  a  good  ration  of  well-eared 
silage  do  not  require  much  corn  or  corn 
and  cob  meal,  but  they  do  require  feeds 
which  are  rich  in  protein  to  balance  the 
carbohydrate.?  in  the  silage,  cornstalks, 
hay  and  straw.  Again  we  find  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  we  feed  too  much  rich 
concentrated  feeds  like  cotton-seed  meal 
and  gluten  the  cow’s  health  will  be 
liable  to  be  affected,  and  udder  trouble 
usually  result  in  the  loss  of  a  part  of 
the  udder,  and  sometimes  ruins  the  cow 
completely.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  man 
asked  my  advice  in  regard  to  feeding. 
His  former  ration  had  been  silage  and 
hay  with  10  pounds  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  bran,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  gluten  feed.  When  asked 
if  he  had  any  udder  trouble  in  his  herd 
he  replied:  “Yes,  I  just  sold  four  good 
cows  for  $90  because  their  udders  were 
spoiled.”  This  is  only  one  case,  but  it 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  results  which 
follow  too  heavy  feeding  of  such  feeds 
as  cotton-seed  meal  and  gluten  feed. 
These  feeds  should  therefore  be  used 
with  caution.  Usually  the  necessity  for 
feeding  these  feeds  in  such  large  quan¬ 
tities  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  bran  and  other 
wheat  feeds  which  contain  only  half  or 
two-thirds  as  much  protein  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Ajax  flakes,  dried  brewers’ 
grains  or  malt  sprouts.  As  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  between  these  feeds  is  very 
small,  why  not  buy  those  which  contain 
a  high  percentage  of  protein?  In  this 
way  you  can  increase  the  production  of 
milk  and  butter  at  less  cost  and  keep 
your  herd  in  better  physical  condition 
than  is  possible  when  you  rely  almost 
entirely  on  heavy  concentrated  feeds  for 
the  protein.  However,  if  you  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  feeding  stuffs  mentioned 
above  I  would  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  ration  for  large  cows,  regulating  the 
quantity  according  to  the  requirements 
of  each  individual  cow : 


Dry  Carb.  and 


Feeding 

stuff 

matter 

Protein 

fat 

40 

lbs. 

silage 

8.40 

.36 

5.10 

12 

lbs. 

mixed  clover 

hay  10.44 

.744 

5.52 

4 

)hs. 

gluten  feed 

3.00 

.928 

2.790 

4 

lbs. 

wheat  bran 

3.52 

.488 

1.812 

1 

II). 

ground  oats 

.89 

.092 

.508 

2 

lbs. 

corn  and  cob 

meal  1.7 

.OSS 

1.33 

28.55 

2.70  1 

7.180 

Nutritive  ratio  1  :G.3. 


C.  S.  G. 

Best  Roots  for  Stock  Feed. 

What  is  the  relative  feeding  value  of 
the  following  roots  for  cows,  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk?  Carrots,  sugar  beets 
and  mangels.  o.  w.  c. 

New  Suffolk,  N.  Y. 

Mangels  are  generally  considered  best 
for  cows.  Sugar  beets  are  richer  in  the 
carbohydrates  (principally  sugar)  and 
are  the  same  in  protein  as  mangels;  this 
gives  them  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :9,  while 


the  nutritive  ratio  of  mangels  is  1 :5, 
which  is  about  right  for  milch  cows. 
Since  protein  is  the  most  expensive  food 
constituent  which  we  have  to  buy,  and 
since  most  of  our  farm  crops  are  rela¬ 
tively  deficient  in  this  substance,  it  is 
generally  good  policy  to  grow  crops 
which  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
right  nutritive  ratio.  Another  consider¬ 
ation  in  favor  of  mangels  is  that  more 
of  them  can  be  grown  per  acre.  How¬ 
ever,  sugar  beets  are  very  rich  and 
palatable,  and  containing  more  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  need  not  be  fed  in  such  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Where  one  has  plenty  of  good 
clover  hay — which  furnishes  the  cheap¬ 
est  protein — it  is  a  question  if  sugar 
beets  might  not  give  fully  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  mangels.  Carrots  are  nearly 
always  relished  by  horses,  and  seem  to 
be  better  adapted  to  horses  than  to  cat¬ 
tle.  They  are  also  relatively  deficient 
in  protein.  c.  s.  m. 

Balanced  Ration  Suggested. 

Give  a  balanced  ration  for  medium-sized 
cows.  I  am  feeding  35  to  40  pounds  si¬ 
lage,  and  five  to  eight  pounds  mixed  bay. 
Bran,  $24 ;  gluten,  $30 ;  middlings,  $28 ; 
barley,  $30 ;  oil  meal,  $39.  a.  a.  s. 

Vermont. 


Here  is  a  balanced  ration  compounded 
from  the  feeds  you  mention,  omitting 
the  barley,  as  that  is  not  required : 


Nutritive 

ra  tio,  1 

:5.4. 

Feeding 

i  fry 

Pro- 

Carbo. 

Stll! 

ff. 

matter. 

toin. 

&  Fat. 

40 

lbs. 

silage. 

,  8.40 

.36 

5.10 

S 

Ills. 

mixed 

hay .  . 

0.968 

.3370 

3.7 

3 

lbs. 

wheat 

bran. . 

2.64 

.306 

1.359 

4 

lbs. 

Klu ten 

feed . 

3.60 

.928 

2.796 

1 

lb.  wheat  midd’gs  .88 

.128 

.007 

2 

lbs. 

oil  me 

al . . .  . 

,  1.82 

.586 

.97 

24.308 

2.7056 

14.592 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :54. 


We  do  not  usually  feed  much  oil  meal 
with  silage,  as  they  both  produce  a  laxa¬ 
tive  effect,  so  when  both  are  used  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  feed  enough  to 
make  the  animals  too  laxative.  Always 
feed  the  silage  after  milking,  night  and 
morning.  Feed  the  hay  at  noon,  and  the 
grain  can  be  fed  before  or  after  milking, 
as  best  suits  your  convenience.  In  mak¬ 
ing  any  change  of  feed  from  that  which 
you  are  already  using,  especially  when  a 
liberal  ration  is  being  fed,  always  make 
the  change  very  gradual,  and  watch  the 
effect  of  any  slight  change  you  may  make 
before  another  change  is  made.  It  is 
often  true  that  cows  will  stand  a  heavy 
ration  and  do  well  on  it  if  they  have 
been  led  up  to  it  gradually  during  two 
or  three  weeks,  when  perhaps  the  same 
feed  given  to  start  on  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  several  cases  of  sickness. 

c.  s.  G. 

Short  of  Butter  Fat. 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  my  milk, 
am  shy  on  butter  fat  and  total  amount  of 
solids  run  about  11.70.  Lactometer  test, 
106.  I  am  milking  40  cows,  all  grade 
Ilolstcins,  and  am  making  580  quarts  per 
day.  I  am  feeding  per  day  eight  quarts 
Byles  XXXX  feed,  33  per  cent  protein ; 
two  quarts  hominy,  40  pounds  silage  and 
good  clover  hay ;  one  quart  cotton-seed. 
What  kind  of  feed  would  you  suggest  to 
increase  the  butter  fat,  or  am  I  feeding 
too  much  silage?  d.  g.  c. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  improve  upon 
this  ration  unless  it  would  be  to  add 
another  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
reduce  the  hominy  a  pound  and  a  half. 
You  are  not  feeding  too  much  silage. 
Your  large  Holsteins  can  use  40  pounds 
to  good  advantage.  The  change  sug¬ 
gested.  however,  would  not  remedy  your 
difficulty  in  producing  milk  containing 
the  desired  percentage  of  butter  fat 
The  fact  has  been  conclusively  proven 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  feed 
butter  fat  into  milk  when  the  cows  are 
already  receiving  a  good  full  ration  of 
proper  feeding  stuffs.  The  butter  fat 
content  of  milk  is  largely  an  individual 
characteristic,  varying,  of  course,  with 
the  season  of  the  year  and  the  length 
of  time  the  cow  has  been  milked.  I 
would,  therefore,  advise  you  to  procure 
a  few  cows  known  to  produce  milk  rich 
enough  in  butter  fat  to  bring  .the  aver¬ 
age  test  of  your  dairy  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  standard.  c.  s.  G. 


TOMATOES,  TURNIPS  AND  CRIMSON 
CLOVER. 

A  good  thing  needs  emphasizing.  In 
looking  over  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Summer 
I  saw  that  Crimson  clover  would  do 
well  in  tomatoes,  and  having  an  acre 
and  a  half  I  concluded  to  try  it.  The 
seed  was  sown  the  latter  part  of  July. 
In  November,  before  snow  had  come, 
the  Crimson  clover  had  taken  the  lead. 
It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  grow  a 
good  crop,  but  that  satisfaction  is  more 
than  doubled,  to  one  who  has  worked 
hard  to  bring  up  his  land,  to  know  the 
land  will  be  as  good,  if  not  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  notwithstanding  it  has  given  a  large 
crop.  This  is  the  way  I  feel  every  time 
1  look  at  the  Crimson  clover  growing  in 
my  tomato  field,  thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
From  my  acre  and  a  half  I  picked  930 
bushels.  The  variety  was  mostly  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Dwarf  Giant.  This  variety  being 
dwarf  and  quite  upright,  the  plants  can 
be  set  closer  and  the  clover  seed  sown 
much  better  than  in  the  large  kinds. 
At  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  last  year  it  yielded  nearly  as 
much  per  plant  as  did  the  vining  kinds. 
Crimson  clover  has  been  a  favorite  of 
mine  for  a  number  of  years.  A.  I. 
Root,  who  lives  but  a  short  distance 
from  my  place,  proved  that  it  would 
stand  our  cold  Winter  and  clay  soil. 
The  old  saying,  “The  twenty-fifth  of 
July,  sow  your  turnip  wet  or  dry,”  ap¬ 
plies  as  well  to  Crimson  clover  as  it 
does  to  the  common  flat  turnip.  Last 
year  I  only  put  in  an  ounce  of  turnip 
seed  with  Crimson  clover,  and  got  30 
bushels  of  turnips.  One  year  I  har¬ 
vested  over  100  bushels  of  turnips  from 
an  acre  of  land  sown  with  Crimson 
clover,  and  they  were  the  finest  turnips 
I  ever  saw,  and  the  clover  big  enough 
to  cut  in  October.  I  have  never  made  a 
success  with  the  clover  in  corn.  Last 
year  I  tried  hard  to  get  a  stand,  but  it 
was  small  and  weak,  not  much  like  what 
it  is  in  the  tomatoes.  My  father  used 
to  tell  me  to  plant  turnip  seed  just  after 
a  rain,  as  then  the  soil  would  not  crust 
and  bake  over  the  seed  and  hinder  it  in 
coming  up.  This  is  another  thing  I 
have  found  to  apply  well  with  Crimson 
clover.  e.  c.  G. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  seeding  time  for 
Crimson  clover  is  still  four  months 
away,  now  is  a  good  time  to  think  about 
it. 


TO  REDUCE  COST  OF  PAINTING 

and  still  have  the  Best  Paint  made,  is  a  vital  ques- 
tionto  property ownersW’e makeTH ICK  PASTE 
PAINT  in  colors,  ready  for  Linseed  Oil  thinning 
in  equal  parts.  Thereby  you  get  the  second  gallon 
at  the  cost  of  oil,  and  the  first  gallon  at  h'aetory 
Wholesale  Price.  State  size  of  building,  Old  or 
New,  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost.  KRMEM BE  R 
you  can't  get  a  better  Paint  at  AN  Y  PRICK.  Write 
today  for  free  samples  &  l>ook.  T.  G.  Spence,  Prop. 

NEW  UTRECHT  COLOR  WORKS, 

53rd  St.  and  16th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 


THE  LEADING  DAIRYMAN. 


To  he  known  as  the  leading  dairyman  in  your  town 
is  worth  a  great  deal  in  dollars  ami  cents  to  you. 
To  accomplish  this  your  dairy  must  he  of  tiie  l.est. 
(  are  must  he  exercised  in  milking,  hut  what  is 
equally  important,  your  delivery  wagon  must  lie 
the  best.  All  of  your  customers  see  your  wagon, 
hut  only  a  few  will  ever  see  your  stable  or  cattle. 
The  wagon  illustrated  above  will  earn  this  reputa¬ 
tion  for  you. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.Y. 


The  Badger  has  only  one-third  as  many 
parts  as  other  engines. 

It  Is  frost  proof  and  hopper  cooled. 

It  is  the  simplest  engine  made  and  will  do 
more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine, 
will  do  any  power  job  you  have  on  the  farm. 
Easy  starting,  perfectly  balanced  and  thorough¬ 
ly  reliable  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  Badger  has  no  big  tank  to  fill— no  pipes, 
fittings  or  valves  to  freeze  up. 

Our  interesting  engine  hook  will  save  you 
from  making  a  mistake.  It  shows  our  stationary, 
portable  and  semi-portable  types,  also  saw  rigs 
and  pumping  plants.  2)4  to  50  H.  P.  Write  for 
it  today. 

pVpp  Trifll  We  let  you  try  out  the  Badger  \ 
f  on  your  farm  before  you  buy  it.  J 

Let  it  prove  itself.  Ask  us  for  our  proposition. 

Christensen  Engineering  Co., , 

101 S  30th  St., 

Milwaukee. 

Wis. 


r 


tBAM  making  a  specialty  of  a 
4  l/2  II. P.  gasoline  engine  which 
is  best  suited  for  pumping  water, 
grinding  feed.sawing  wood, shell- 
operating  cream 


ingcorn 
seperators,  churning  and 
lb.  for  general  ^ 

farm  work 


ONLY  *9155 

L  .  —  • 

For  My  High  Quality,  Guaranteed 
4i  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Sensation  of  the  Season  is  the 

Caldwell  Special  Gasoline  Engine 


I  sell  my  engine  di-  cv 
rect  from  factory  and 
can  save  you  from  $25  N 
to  S100. 

All  I  ask  is  Jfor  you  i 
to  take  the  engine, 
try  it  free  for  sixty  days 
on  your  own  farm  and  if 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied 
with  it,  return  it  to  me  and 
I  will  pay  freight  charges 
both  ways. 

All  my  engines  arc  well 
built,  finely  finished  and  guaran¬ 
teed  against  defective  material  for 
Jive  years.  My  engine  is  so  simple  that 
you  will  not  have  the  least  difficulty  in  starting  and 
successfully  operating  it  at  all  times.  Write  for  tnv 
free  catalogue;  compare  my  engine  with  any  or  ail 
engines  you  know  of,  then  put  my  prices  along  sid<* 
those  of  others  and  see  for  yourself  what  Icansaveyou. 

Writo 


without 


tail 


for 


catalogue 


and 


price 


Hat. 


i.  0.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell  -Hallowell 
Mfg.  Co. 

51 1  Commercial  St. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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PRAISE  FOR  SLATE  ROOFS. 

On  page  322,  E.  H.  Miller  cites  in¬ 
stances  within  his  knowledge  of  slate- 
roofed  buildings  being  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  This  of  course  is  true,  as  there  is 
no  such  thing  obtainable  as  an  absolutely 
lightning-proof  roofing.  Slate  comes 
nearest  to  being  this  because  being 
formed  from  solid  rock  its  very  nature 
repels  rather  than  attracts  electricity, 
while  otherwise  is  the  case  with  metal 
roofs.  Personally  I  would  feel  safer  un¬ 
der  a  slate-roofed  building  than  anything 
else.  For  40  years  I  was  in  the  roofing 
business  during  which  time  I  roofed 
thousands  of  buildings  with  every  kind 
■of  roofing  ever  made.  Giving  your  read¬ 
ers  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  I  can 
say  that  every  roofing  has  good  and  bad 
points,  so  that  it  is  “up  to”  the  owner  to 
select  that  one  affording  the  most  ad¬ 
vantages  with  the  fewest  drawbacks,  and 
this  in  my  judgment  is  a  good  slate  roof. 
Its  merits  come  from  it  being  a  rock 
product,  or  in  other  words  split  from 
rock  already  thousands  of  years  old  be¬ 
fore  made  into  roofing.  A  slate  roof 
does  not  need  painting,  and  very  little 


A  GOOD  FARM 

repairs,  and  of  course  wear  and  decay 
is  impossible.  The  rock  surface  protects 
ou  from  spark,  fire  and  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  from  lightning.  There  is  a  very 


with  the  other  side,  clipping  the  hair 
and  thoroughly  rubbing  the  place  with 
moistened  caustic.  By  this  time  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  first  horn  treated  will 
be  dry  and  a  second  application  should 
be  made  which  should  conform  exactly 
to  the  first.  Follow  the  same  procedure 
with  the  remaining  side,  and  if  the  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  properly  made  to 
a  calf  not  more  than  two  or  three  days 
old  the  horns  will  never  grow.  Older 
calves  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
by  first  shaving  off  the  ends  of  the  horns 
with  a  sharp  knife  until  the  blood  starts 
before  applying  the  caustic.  If  the  stick 
caustic  is  used  a  piece  of  paper  should 
be  wrapped  around  one  end  for  a  handle, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  hands,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  caustic 
touch  any  place  except  just  where  the 
little  horns  are  starting  to  grow.  When 
not  in  use  the  caustic  may  be  kept  safely 
in  a  bottle  having  a  glass  cork.  I  would 
not  advise  dishorning  a  bull  in  this  way 
if  he  was  to  be  kept  for  breeding,  as  it 
has  been  found  that  by  allowing  the 
horns  to  grow  for  two  years  and  then 
sawing  them  off  he  realizes  that  he  has 


TEAM.  Fig.  167. 

been  deprived  of  his  weapons  of  defense, 
therefore  making  him  much  safer  to 
handle.  c.  s.  G. 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 


USE 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  the 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


The  Only  Harrow  That  Will 
Crush, Cut,  Liffjurn,  Smooth 

and  Level,  lowest  priced, 

In  ONE  «  m  ughtest  weight 

RIDING  HARROW 

operation  \  ^  made 


The  only  harrow  suited 
to  every  farmer's  needs,  every 
kind  and  every  condition  of  soil.  It  is  the 


ACME 


Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and 
Laveler 


When  you  examine  the  construction  of  this 
harrow,  and  especially  when  you  have  tried  it 
you  will  understand  why  it  has  always  been  the 
favorite  and  why  it  is  recommended  more  than 
all  other  harrows  combined,  in  books  written 
by  agricultural  authorities. 

Notan  Inch  of  soil  escapes  the  sharp  sloping  knives 
and  these  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chop¬ 
ping  the  sod  or  trash  burled  by  the  plow  and  leav¬ 
ing  It  burled,  Instead  of  dragging  It  to  suface. 

Sizes  From  3  ft.  to  17%  ft.  Wide 

The  Acme  is  the  lightest  riding  harrow  made. 
Guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  Made  of  steel  and  Iron.  Ask  your  Dealer— or 
write  to  our  General  Agents  for  prices  and  New 
Free  Catalog;  also  containing  valuable  articles  by 
experts  on  “Preparation  ol'  the  Soil.” 


Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse  N.  Y„ 
and 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  00.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louip,  Boston.  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Memphis:  London,  Eng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.jSt.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


!  Manufactured  by  DUANE  H.  NASH  (Incorporated) 

137  Central  Avc.  Millington,  N.  J. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


MORE  BUTTER  MONEY1 

Whether  you  keep  one  cow  or  fifty,  you  are  now  losing  at  least 
ON'E-FOURTU  of  your  butter  money.  You  can't  possibly  get  more1 
than  throe-fourths  of  the  cream  by  hand  skimming  or  water  separators. 
You  lose  enough  butter  money  every  few  months  to  more  than  pay  our  factory 
price  for  the  size  of  cream  separator  you  need.  A  New  Butterfly J  r.  No.  1 
now  costs  you  only  $14.85  and  gets  all  the  cream  as  soon  as  the  milk¬ 
ing  is  done,  just  the  same  as  any  8100.00  machine.  It  purifies  the  milk« 
for  your  table,  does  away  with  washing  dirty  pans  and  crocks,  gives 
warm,  fresh  skim  milk  to  feed  the  calves,  pigs  and  chickens;  skims  1  quart 
of  milk  per  minute;  runs  so  smoothly  and  easily  a  child  can  operate  it;  deans  j 
more  quickly  and  perfectly  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Head  why  In  | 
our  free  1910  catalog  just  printed.  Every  New  Butterfly  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  made  in  our  own  factory,  shipped  direct  to  you  on  30  days’  free  trial  , 
and  guaranteed  a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog  today.  It  is  free.  Address 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2111  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO  i 


.AND  UPWARD 

A  New  Butterfly 
Cream  Separator 
will  pay  for  itself  in 
just  a  few  months. 
After  that  it  will 
make  S10.00  to  $15.00 
a  year  extra  profit 
on  each  cow  you 
own.  Five  other 
sizes.  Prices  from 
$14.85  up  to  $10.30. 
Write  now  for 
1910  Catalog. 


large  class  of  roofing  on  the  market,  such 
as  paper  and  thin  galvanized  iron  which 
are  cheap  and  therefore  well  suited  for 
temporary  structures,  but  many  owners 
make  the  fatal  mistake  that  soon  must 
be  corrected  of  putting  short-lived  roof¬ 
ing  on  long-lived  buildings,  such  as 
houses  and  barns.  Slate  is  a  trifle  high¬ 
er  in  cost,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  the 
cheapest  roofing  on  the  market,  nothing 
excepted.  When  in  the  roofing  business 
owners  would  come  back  to  me  for  a 
second  and  third  roof  for  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  this  being  the  case  when  shingles, 
paper  and  metallic  roofing  had  been  used 
but  I  never  had  a  single  job  of  reslating, 
as  the  first  slate  roof  I  furnished  an 
owner  was  the  last  he  ever  needed.  I 
have  examined  a  number  of  slate  roofs 
that  I  laid  40  years  ago  and  to-day  they 
are  just  as  strong  and  good  as  new  and 
will  be  protecting  the  buildings  long  after 


Business  Farm  Team. 

At  Fig.  107  we  show  the  team  of  farm 
horses  referred  to  by  Mr.  Van  Vleet  on 
page  326.  With  three  substantial  horses 
of  this  type  a  farmer  is  well  fixed  for 
handling  big  jobs  of  plowing,  harrowing, 
or  other  heavy  farm  work. 


Cut-Leaved  Birch. 

IF.  P.,  High  spire,  Pa. — What  is  the  proper 
soil  for  cut-leaved  weeping  bireli  to  succeed 
best  in?  I  wish  to  propagate  some.  Would 
you  advise  low  or  high  situation? 

Ans. — The  cut-leaved  birch  will  grow 
and  thrive  on  a  wide  range  of  soils, 
doing  remarkably  well  on  high,  dry  or 
gravelly  places,  but  succeeds  best  in  moist 
well-drained  soils.  Any  well-enriched 
land  that  would  grow  good  corn  is  the 
ideal  place  to  plant  the  stocks  if  in¬ 
tended  to  propagate  the  cut-leaved 
weeping  variety  on  them.  Good,  clean 
thorough  cultivation  will  help  them  grow 
on  any  soil.  The  birches  are  beautiful 
trees,  and  do  well  in  most  places. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 


32  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 


ROLLER-BEARING 
LIGHT  DRAFT 


Get 

Our 

Book 

Free 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 

The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  work.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.  SYI^USE 


I  am  gone.  ohio  roofer. 


KILLING  A  CALF’S  HORNS. 

Do  you  know  of  a  safe  preparation  to 
use  on  a  calf  to  keep  its  horns  from  growing 
so  as  to  avoid  the  painful  operation  of 
dishorning  after  they  are  older?  If  so, 
please  state  full  particulars  how  to  use 
it.  j.  n.  j. 

Connecticut. 

Probably  the  cheapest  and  best  method 
of  preventing  horns  from  growing  on 
young  calves  is  the  following:  Place  the 
calf  on  its  side  and  have  it  held  firmly 
by  an  attendant  while  you  clip  the  hair 
from  the  slight  prominence  which  marks 
the  place  where  the  horn  would  grow 
if  it  were  not  interfered  with.  Take  a 
stick  of  caustic  potash  or  a  caustic  pen¬ 
cil,  moisten  the  end  with  cold  water  and 
rub  it  carefully  over  the  clipped  surface 
for  10  or  12  seconds.  Then  turn  the 
calf  over  and  proceed  exactly  the  same 


Here’s  the  Biggest  Cultivator  Value 


$ 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 


J  It  is  the  original  spring-tooth  cultivator  brought  down 

1  g _  to  1910  perfection.  Does  everything  any  spring  tooth 

does,  in  all  soils— does  it  better.  Does  work  no  other 
cultivator  can  do.  Furnished  with  wood  or  steel  wheels,  as 
desired,  at  same  price.  Has  widest  range  of  adjustments. 
With  center  section  of  5  teeth  bolted  in,  makes  a  first-class, 
easy-riding,  spring-tooth  Harrow.  Also  a  perfect  Broadcast 
Seeder  and  Bean  Harvester  with  simple  attachments.  None 
to  compare  with  it  at  any  price.  Guaranteed  for  all  time.  Delivered  to 
you  FREIGHT  PREPAID,  in  Michigan,  Ohio  or  Indiana,  $22.00.  In 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  $22.90.  In  Georgia,  $26.25.  Write  for  prices  delivered  in  other 
states.  We  will  quote  equally  attractive  prices  on  other  styles— Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator,  All-steel  Walking  Cultivator,  Wood-frame  Lever  Drag,  each  the 

banner  tool  of  its  class— a  guaranteed 

Detroit- American  -  "cars, 

Take  your  choice  of  a  complete  line.  Riding  or  Walking,  Rigid  Frame  or  Pivot  Axle,  Spring 
Teeth  or  Shovels,  Spring  Break  or  Pin  Break— anything  you  want  in  a  cultivator  at  a  direct- 
irom-lactory  price  that  shames  all  competition.  Our  Lever  Drag  beats  anything  of  the  kind 
you  ever  saw.  Terms  are  right,  too.  Cash,  30  days,  or  long-time  payments.  No  dealer — no 
agent— no  mail-order  house  can  give  you  a  DETROIT-AMERICAN.  We  deal  only  direct 
lrom  factory.  J 

mrTRn<T^,?wwr5?r?A°??l5;  See  toe  ^^ivator  you  want  at  the  right  price.  Also  shows  the 
DE I KOIT- AMERICAN  Manure  Spreader  and  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows.  Don’t  wait  till  it’s 
too  late  to  learn  how  much  we  save  you.  Send  postal  by  next  mail. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO..  1601  HASTINGS  ST..  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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LIVE  STOCK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  farmer  built  a  good  serviceable  barn 
and  gave  the  entire  use  of  it  to  a  stage 
man  and  teamster,  in  consideration  of 
the  owner  being  given  the  entire  manure 
product  of  the  barn.  Sometimes  inter¬ 
esting  bits  of  information  about  the 
farms  are  gleaned  in  places  where  no 
one  would  expect  to  find  them.  The 
story  outlined  in  the  first  paragraph 
was  told  in  the  executive  department 
of  the  Chicago  postoffice,  and  it  has  to 
do  with  a  farm  near  the  Vermont-New 
Hampshire  State  line.  The  stage  man 
transacts  an  extensive  passenger  and 
freight  business  out  of  Alstead,  Cheshire 
County,  N.  H.,  and  he  stables  his  stock 
in  Alstead.  A  cousin  of  the  Chicago 
official  who  tells  the  story  contracted 
with  the  stage  man  to  build  him  a  good 
barn  for  the  comfortable  and  convenient 
■shelter  of  his  stock,  the  only  considera¬ 
tion  asked  being  the  entire  production  of 
stable  manure  from  whatever  kind  of 
stock  that  was  kept  about  the  place. 
The  larger  animals  were  stabled  on  an 
upper  floor,  and  the  manure  was  dropped 
through  hatchways  into  a  lower  place  in 
which  hog  stock  has  access,  and  where 
they  contributed  their  droppings.  The 
farmer  hauled  and  still  hauls  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  his  farm,  several  miles  distant. 

The  Chicago  man  who  tells  this  story 
believes  that  in  the  very  near  future 
there  will  be  a  great  rejuvenation  of 
the  New  England  farms.  There  is  a 
time  coming  when  the  hills  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  will  range  as  good 
beef  cattle  as  now  are  found  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories.  The 
needs  of  the  country  will  simply  demand 
it  and  it  will  have  to  come.  There  are 
three  million  head  of  cattle  less  in  this 
country  than  there  were  three  years  ago. 
The  reason  is  that  the  once  free  ranges 
have  been  taken  up  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a  great 
falling  off  of  the  beef  production.  Cattle 
raising  must  go  to  other  sections  of  the 
country,  there  must  be  a  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  else  the  price  of 
meat  will  so  advance  that  the  wage- 
earner  will  not  be  able  to  reach  it.  Not 
only  will  cattle  be  raised  extensively  in 
the  East,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
this  western  man,  but  the  crops  that  go 
to  feed  and  finish  for  the  market  will  be 
produced  from  soil  replenished  by  such 
efforts  as  that  outlined  in  the  beginning 
of  this  story.  In  other  words,  the  old 
States  that  contributed  their  people  to 
the  farms  of  the  vast  regions  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  the  Missouri  are  in  great 
measure  to  get  back  their  old  time 
prestige  .through  increased  supply  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  family. 

Illinois.  j.  L.  GRAFF. 

R.  N.-Y. — Along  with  this  there  should 
come  local  slaughter  houses,  such  as 
were  found  50  years  ago.  Upper  New 
England  is  now  a  great  playground  for 
tourists  and  boarders  in  Summer.  These 
consume  great  quantities  of  meat,  which 
ought  to  be  produced  and  slaughtered 
close  to  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 


HEIFER’S  FIRST  CALF. 

In  regard  to  raising  a  first  calf  from  a 
heifer,  I  would  say,  if  the  heifer  was  a 
promising  one  and  her  dam  and  granddam 
were  extra  good  cows,  and  the  sire  was 
satisfactory,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  raise 
it.  The  chief  trouble  with  a  first  calf  is  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  under-sized,  and  unless 
pushed  right  along  all  the  time  will  not 
attain  the  full  maturity  we  would  like.  I 
remember  my  father  once  got  a  calf  from  a 
promising  heifer  whose  mother  had  a  record 
of  20  quarts,  and  this  calf  made  an  extra 
one,  good  for  a  full  pail  at  each  milking  on 
grass  alone.  I  have  raised  two  myself  from 
good  ancestry,  and  both  were  good  milkers, 
but  somewhat  under-sized.  One  I  sold  when 
a  heifer,  and  she  afterwards  sold  for  $65. 
This  was  15  years  ago,  when  cows  did  not 
bring  the  prices  they  bring  to-day.  The 
other  I  have  in  my  barn  to-day,  and  she 
has  a  record  of  18  quarts.  I  have  raised 
one  or  two  other  first  calves  from  common 
stock  and  they  were  nothing  to  brag  of.  It 
pays  to  select  calves  from  extra  good  cows 
from  good  ancestry  every  time,  and  take 
good  care  of  them  until  they  mature,  and 
then  continue  the  good  care  and  you  will 
have  a  herd  good  to  look  at,  and  one  that 


will  give  satisfactory  returns.  1  would 
rather  raise  one  extra  good  one  than  any 
number  of  common  ones,  as  the  former 
means  satisfaction  and  profit  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  disappointment  and  loss.  I  know  of 
some  farmers  about  hero  who  keep  extra 
cows  and  make  a  good  profit  on  their  dairy, 
even  under  the  present  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
ditions.  Many  others  keep  cows  at  a  loss 
and  try  to  get  their  profit  from  some  other 
source,  and  have  mighty  hard  work  to  keep 
above  water.  Education  and  common  sense 
will  go  a  good  way  toward  success  in  any 
vocation,  and  farming  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  a.  e.  p. 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Partial  Paralysis. 

I  have  a  sow  about  two  years  old.  About 
seven  weeks  ago  she  had  seven  pigs.  They 
got  along  all  right  for  three  weeks,  then 
the  sow’s  milk  left  her,  and  she  got  so  she 
could  not  walk  without  crossing  her  hind 
legs  one  over  the  other.  Although  in  good 
order,  she  seems  to  be  unable  to  walk  on 
her  hind  feet,  and  does  not  care  to  eat  any¬ 
thing.  She  is  now  getting  very  thin.  We 
fed  her  on  corn  and  turnips,  boiled  and 
thickened  with  cornmeal  before  she  got  so. 
What  is  the  matter  with  her,  and  did  the 
feed  have  anything  to  do  with  her  condi¬ 
tion?  a.  f.  w. 

Itosaryville,  Md. 

The  food  was  quite  unsuitable  and  would 
be  liable  to  cause  the  condition  described. 
Corn  should  be  kept  away  from  the  nursing 
sow  and  also  before  farrowing.  If  you  had 
fed  her  slop  containing  such  foods  as  mid¬ 
dlings,  oatmeal,  bran,  flaxseed  meal  and  a 
little  cornmeal,  she  would  have  done  better. 
The  cornmeal  is  best  added  after  the  pigs 
are  getting  along  nicely ;  but  it  is  too  rich 
at  first.  Put  the  sow  on  such  a  ration 
now  and  add  limewater  freely  once  a  day. 
Allow  her  free  range  out  of  doors.  Lack  of 
exercise  with  the  corn  feeding  usually  causes 
the  trouble  described.  a.  s.  a. 

Collar  Sore. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  sore  neck, 
where  the  top  of  the  collar  comes.  It  some¬ 
times  seems  to  be  like  a  small  boil.  At 
such  times,  I  am  unable  to  use  him.  Can 
you  suggest  a  cure?  Also  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  cure  for  the  heaves?  H.  s. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Often  there  is  a  piece  of  dead,  horny 
skin  in  such  sores.  It  forms  a  core  around 
which  pus  burrows.  W'hen  such  a  “sit- 
fast”  is  there  it  should  be  cut  out  and  the 
wound  treated  with  antiseptics  until  it  fills 
up.  Otherwise  painting  the  part  twice  a 
day  with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of 
tincture  of  iodine  and  six  ounces  of  extract 
of  witch  hazel  will  usually  suffice.  A 
little  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  may  also  be 
applied  just  before  working  the  horse. 
Heaves  is  an  incurable  disease.  Remedies 
proposed  for  it  alleviate  for  a  time,  but 
they  do  not  cure  the  disease.  It  returns 
inevitably  when  the  medicine  is  withheld 
or  much  dusty,  bulky  coarse  food  is  given 
to  the  horse  before  working.  a.  s.  a. 

Weak  Knees. 

Will  you  give  mo  a  remedy  for  a  young 
horse  affected  as  follows :  His  knees  are 
bent  forward  and  he  trembles  badly.  I 
have  been  told  that  he  is  “bucked.”  He  is 
three  and  half  years  old.  I  drove  him  to  a 
light  cart  when  he  was  18  months  old.  For 
six  months  I  have  been  driving  him  to  a 
buggy,  sometimes  with  two  persons  in  buggy. 
However,  I  never  drove  him  hard,  and  have 
taken  the  best  of  care  of  him.  He  is  a 
fine  horse,  a  standard  bred  trotter. 

Calvary,  Ga.  l.  w.  a. 

The  condition  cannot  be  cured.  It  was 
caused  by  driving  the  horse  too  early  in 
life.  Some  improvement  may  follow  if  you 
feed  all  food  from  the  floor  level,  and  let 
the  colt  pasture  grass  as  much  as  possible. 
The  position  assumed  when  grazing  and 
taking  food  from  the  floor  level  helps  to 
straighten  and  strengthen  the  knees.  A 
veterinarian,  if  employed,  may  find  that 
blistering  the  tendons  would  be  indicated 
in  this  particular  case ;  but  it  does  not 
always  benefit  the  condition  in  question. 

a.  s.  A. 


ANSWER 

This  Ad  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Save  $50 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  In 
the  world— My  price  has  made  It— Save  dealer  Jobber 
and  catalog  house  profit.  No  such  price  as  1  make 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made 
before  In  all  manure  spreader  history.  Here’s  the 
secret  and  reason :  I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  30,000  quantity  and  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 

GALLOWAY 


Get  my  bran  new  proposition  with  proof— lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
try  it  12  months  if  it’s  not  a  paying  Investment. 

How’s  that  for  a  proposition?  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  X  would  not  dare  make  such  an  otfer. 

40,000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  on  It. 

They  all  tried  It  SO  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  It — 30  DAYS  FREE.  Five  Sizes — Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Cear  Spraeder— 70-bu.  Size. 


Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— "Calloway,  send  me 
your  new  proposition  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prices  direct  from  your  factory." 

Nobody  can  beat  It.  Freight 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  -NX  Prepaid 


Fits 
Your 
Own 
Wagon 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  ouiek  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Correct  Grinding 


of  corn  on  cob  is  easily 
accomplished  with  the 

Fairbanks  -  Morse 
Steel  Feed  Mill 

The  high  price  of  feed  makes  it  im¬ 
portant  that  you  do  your  feeding  on 
a  scientific  basis.  FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE  FEED  MILLS  are  best 
on  account  of  their  light  draft,  large 
capacity,  strength  and  long  life. 
They  are  designed  for  slow  speed, 
which  reduces  friction  and  wear.  A 
2  H.-P.  Jack-of-all-Trades  Engine 
will  run  one  of  these  mills,  crushing 
ear  corn  and  grinding  it  fine  in  one 
operation.  Shelled  corn  or  other 
small  grains,  separate  or  mixed,  can 
be  ground  fine  in  one  operation. 
Made  in  two  sizes:  Sacking  Ele¬ 
vator  can  be  used  with  either  size. 
Moderate  price;  greatest  ‘value  ever 
offered.  Send  for  Fairbanks-Morse 
Feed  Mill  Catalog,  No .  L  D  598 
which  also  shows  corn  shellers  and 
Fodder  cutter. 

Fairbanks  Morse  Canfield 

Chicago  New  York 

Headquarters  for 

Engines;,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Pomps, 
Pump  Jacks,  Pelting,  Hoofing,  Shafting, 

Pulleys,  Fittings  and  Hose* 

Fairbanks  Scales 


'Defiance’ 


’Wagon  Scale 

Whov 
If  yon  i 
more  or  ] 

Scale  of  your  own  and  KNOW 

pet  full  value  for  every¬ 
thing.  Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  within 
your  reach. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
Osgood  Scale  Co.. 

157  BINGHAMTON. I.T. 


'  your  weights — 
vain 


-CONGCH 


PROOFING 


Congo  on  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
Buena  Vista,  Va. 

EACH  roll  of  Congo  not  only 
carries  along  the  necessary 
galvanized  caps, cement, etc., 
to  lay  it  properly,  but  also  a  gen¬ 
uine  Guarantee  Bond.  This  Bond 
guarantees  2  or  3-ply  Congo  ab¬ 
solutely  for  10  years.  It  is  clear- 
cut  and  comprehensive.  It  amply 
protects  the  user,  and  were  not 
Congo  the  most  thoroughly  good 
and  reliable  ready-roofing  of  its 
class,  always  dependable,  always 
pliable, — no  matter  where  tised, — 
we  couldn’t  afford  to  do  this. 

It  is  a  distinct  step  forward  in 
the  roofing  business.  We  not 
only  tell  you  Congo  will  last  ten 
years,  but  we  hack  it  up  with  a 
Surety  Bond. 

WhenbuyingRoofing,get  Congo, 
and  you  will  not  make  a  mistake, 
or  have  any  regrets; — you  are 
buying  certain  protection. 

Samples  and  copy  of  the  Bond 
for  the  asking. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg. .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  yon  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  oiganiza- 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  fanners.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  8..  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Make  Your  Own 

One  man  can  make  300 
to  600  perfect  tile  a  day 
with  our 

Farmers’  Cement  Tile  Machine 

At  a  cost  of  $3  to  §5  per  1,000.  The  only  farm  tile  machine  that 
does  not  require  hand  tamping;  the  only  farmers’  machine  oper¬ 
ated  by  either  hand  or  power.  Machine  makes  3.  4  and  0  inch 
tile,  12  1-4  inches  long.  Our  Water-Proof  FLEXIBLE  CAS¬ 
ING  holds  tile  in  perfect  shape  till  set.  NO  PALL, JETS. 

Ten  Days’  Free  Trial.  If  after  10  days’  trial  it,  does  not  meet 
with  entire  satisfaction,  return  at  our  expense.  The  price  of  the 
machine  will  be  saved  in  making  your  first  2,000  tile.  CAN  YOC 
AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUTIT?  Write  today  for  illustrated 
catalogue  • 

Farmers’  Cement  Tile  Machine  Go.,  6Bo°3x.  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


New  England  Potato  Fertilizer 


“  Big  crops,  without  scab  or  other  diseases— free¬ 
dom  from  weeds.”  That’s  the  result  when  you 
plant  your  potatoes  on  our  Potato  Fertilizer,  and 
use  proper  methods.  Balanced  just  right  to 
grow  healthy  vines  and  big  tubers,  and  some  to 
spare  for  the  soil  and  the  next  crop.  It’s  a  “  right 
good  ”  fertilizer  for  cabbage,  onions,  grain,  hops, 
fruits,  and  garden  products  in  general. 

Send  today  for  booklet  containing  analysis  of  all  our  fertilizers, 
together  with  valuable  information  for  all. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

See  Local  Agents  or  send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list. 
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TURKEY  RAISING. 

While  some  other  people  may  have  a 
way  of  their  own,  I  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  my  way.  In  the  first  place  be  sure 
to  get  good  stock.  The  young  poults  will 
be  stronger.  I  always  make  nests  where 
I  would  like  my  turkeys  to  lay  and  sit; 
make  some  good  nests  in  boxes  in  a 
quiet  and  secluded  place,  and  when  you 
see  they  are  looking  for  a  nest  drive 
them  around  where  they  can  see  the 
nests;  invariably  they  will  select  this 
place  for  their  nest.  I  also  sprinkle  each 
week  with  insect  powder  after  the  mother 
begins  to  sit,  and  put  sulphur  in  the  nest 
to  exterminate  all  lice,  for  young  turkeys 
and  lice  cannot  thrive.  After  the  young 
turkeys  are  hatched  nicely  I  take  some 
new  warm  milk  and  let  each  little  turk 
take  a  sip  of  milk  from  a  spoon;  it  gives 
them  so  much  strength.  When  they  are 
24  hours  old  put  them  into  a  good  clean 
coop  made  from  drygoods  boxes ;  have 
a  floor  so  skunks  or  rats  cannot  dig  un¬ 
der  and  get  them,  and  be  sure  to  have 
a  good  roof  to  keep  them  dry.  If  the 
coops  are  roomy  you  can  keep  them  in 
while  the  dew  is  on,  also  when  it  is 
stormy  you  can  keep  them  in  this  coop. 
I  always  clean  the  coops  each  morning; 
it  takes  but  a  few  minutes  and  you  are 
sure  of  no  breeding  place  for  vermin. 
I  commence  feeding  bread  and  milk  with 
plenty  of  good  fresh  clean  water  where 
they  can  get  it  at  all  times,  and  plenty 
of  grit  is  very  essential.  Feed  sliced 
onion  tops  or  dandelion  tops  sliced  fine 
Do  not  keep  them  confined  after  the  dew 
is  off  the  grass.  It  is  their  nature  to 
forage ;  they  get  so  many  insects  and 
fresh  grass.  When  they  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old  I  commence  sprinkling 
wheat  where  they  can  get  it,  and  before 
you  know  it  they  are  eating  wheat.  Give 
them  good  wheat,  not  screenings;  this 
makes  bone  and  muscle,  and  does  not 
fatten,  for  we  want  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  we  can.  After  they  get 
six  weeks  old  you  can  give  a  mixture  of 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  hut  the  wheat  is 
best  for  them.  When  they  get  large 
enough  to  fly  they  are  better  in  a  tree  to 
roost.  I  think  they  are  more  healthy. 
When  cold  storms  come  I  drive  them  in 
under  shelter,  also  when  cold  weather 
comes  on  I  put  them  into  a  building. 
Some  people  let  them  roost  out  all  Win¬ 
ter,  but  I  think  they  come  out  better 
from  being  protected  from  the  cold  and 
Storm.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  FARMS  AND  TAXES. 

.4.  F.  F.,  Radnor,  Pa. — We  are  much 
interested  in  the  New  York  farm  tax- 
rates  which  you  have  reported  lately.  We 
are  trying  to  find  a  good  location  for  a 
small  capitalist  to  buy  a  little  farm,  and 
wish  to  obtain  all  the  reliable  information 
we  can.  Some  parts  of  New  York  State 
seemed  desirable  until  we  read  your  ac¬ 
count  of  the  awful  taxes.  We  are  told  that 
in  Tompkins  and  Tioga  counties  farms  are 
usually  assessed  at  about  half  their  real 
value,  and  that  personal  property  is  not 
assessed.  We  have  the  list  of  farms  for 
sale,  issued  by  the  New  York  Department 
of  Agriculture,  but  find  no  reference  to 
taxes.  I)o  you  suppose  extortionate  taxes 
are  the  cause  of  unoccupied  farms?  Is  it 
possible  to  get  an  official  statement  of  the 
taxes  paid  on  any  farm?  Any  reliable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  small  farms  in  Tioga  and 
Tompkins  counties  would  be  very  valuable. 

Ans. — So  far  as  rival  communities 
a-re  concerned,  I  do  not  think  our  taxes 
are  excessive,  except  in  a  few  instances. 
It  is  probably  true  that  farm  property 
bears  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  but  that  is  no  more  the  case  in 
New  York  than  in  other  States  where 
there  are  large  cities  and  aggregations 
of  wealth.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  no  direct  State  taxation,  and  haven’t 
had  for  several  years.  Our  taxes  are  for 
county,  town,  and  school  district  ex¬ 
penses.  Different  counties  have  different 
rates,  depending  largely  upon  the  sort 
of  county  officials  that  have  charge  of  the 
expenses,  and  the  same  is  true  of  town 
affairs.  Very  many  of  the  cities  of  our 
State  have  debts  fastened  upon  them 
that  are  extremely  heavy  to  carry,  by 


reason  of  improvements,  some  of  them 
wisely  planned  and  carried  out,  but 
many  of  them  of  doubtful  value  and 
carried  out  under  very  doubtful  condi¬ 
tions.  As  yet  not  many  of  the  town¬ 
ships  are  thus  enthralled,  and  it  is  within 
the  power  of  farmers,  usually,  to  keep 
heavy  bonded  indebtedness  off  the  towns. 
We  have  a  project  fastened  upon  this 
State  to  build  a  costly  canal  from  lakes 
to  ocean.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  con¬ 
structed,  and  there  will  surely  be  un¬ 
necessary  expense  connected  with  it. 
It  is  not  now  supposed  that  this  expense 
will  be  met  by  direct  taxation.  We  have 
also  an  undertaking  to  construct  “good 
roads”  in  the  State.  Here  is  another 
chance  for  the  cheap  politician  to  do 
some  exploiting,  and  he  undoubtedly 
has  done  so  and  will  do  so  again.  How¬ 
ever,  the  public  is  becoming  more  inter¬ 
ested  and  enlightened,  and  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  get  just  returns  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested,  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Taxes  we  will  have,  and  I  see  no  reason 
for  expecting  lower  ones,  but  the  amount 
is  not  so  very  heavy  although  it  may  be 
disproportionate,  sometimes. 

There  are  instances  left  yet  where  a 
town  was  bonded,  years  ago,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  some  railroad,  or  other  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  inhabitants  are  still 
struggling  with  the  payments.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  towns  that  own 
stock  in  some  road  which  they  paid  for 
some  years  since,  and  which  now  bring 
considerable  interest  money  to  the  town, 
thus  lowering  the  rate  of  taxation.  Re¬ 
garding  school  district  taxation,  there  is 
great  variation.  I  know  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  that  have  had  no  school  taxes  for 
a  number  of  years,  while  by  the  side  of 
them  is  another  district,  within  the  same 
township  where  the  tax  rate  may  run  as 
high  as  $7.50  per  thousand  or  .75  mills 
per  dollar  of  assessment.  Town  taxes, 
within  my  knowledge  of  towns,  may 
range  from  $5  to  $30  per  thousand,  but 
I  presume  do  not  average  much  above 
$10  or  $12.  When  we  speak  of  assess¬ 
ments,  we  have,  perhaps,  a  harder  ques¬ 
tion  yet  to  answer,  satisfactorily.  It  is 
supposed  that  property  is  assessed  at 
full  value,  and  that  all  personal  property 
is  assessed  except  that  a  person’s  debts 
may  be  offset  against  his  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  In  the  past  this  has  usually  meant 
that  a  farmer  is  not  assessed  for  per¬ 
sonal.  More  recently,  some  farmers  are 
being  assessed  for  a  small  amount  of 
personal  property.  Towns  are  by  no 
means  uniform  in  their  estimates  of 
“full  value”  of  farm  property.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  high  rate  is  fixed.  Except  in 
a  few  instances,  assessments  of  farms, 
in  this  region  of  cheap  lands,  are  below 
the  cost  of  erecting  the  buildings  that 
are  upon  them,  but  not  always  under  the 
price  at  which  these  farms  may  be  pur¬ 
chased,  although  I  think  they  usually 
are.  I  know  of  one  farm  of  nearly  a 
hundred  acres  with  pretty  fair  buildings 
that  is  assessed  at  $G0().  There  was  a 
time  when  this  farm  could  be  purchased 
for  about  a  thousand  dollars,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  now.  Another  farm 
of  about  180  acres  with  good  buildings, 
and  keeping  about  15  head  of  cattle  is 
assessed  at  $2,000.  There  are  other 
farms  that  are  assessed  much  higher, 
because  of  more  attractive  location  or  of 
greater  present  productiveness,  or  both. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h  l.yon. 


Seeding  Alfalfa  on  Wheat. 

J.  A.  M Frankfort,  Ky. — I  am  contem¬ 
plating  sowing  Alfalfa  seed  on  my  wheat. 
I  have  about  50  acres  in  wheat.  What 
would  you  advise  in  the  matter? 

Ans. — Mr.  Wing  tells  us  that  “wheat 
makes  a  splendid  nurse  for  the  young 
Alfalfa.”  It  is  necessary  to  harrow  the 
wheat  after  seeding,  so  as  to  cover  the 
Alfalfa  seed.  As  we  know.  Red  clover 
may  be  scattered  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  let  to  work  into  cracks,  or  to  be 
covered  in  the  mud.  The  Alfalfa  seed, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  must  be  covered,  and 
a  spike  harrow  will  do  this  well  without 
hurting  the  wheat. 


ettef farming 

v  A  John  Deere 
|ABook 

J  ■ — Just  Out 

-v  ■  'v 

Farmer  Can 


Get  it  Free 


P'  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
hnnk  railed  "  RF.TTF  R  PA  R  Vf  tMU  ” 


book  called  “BETTER  FARMING.’ 
It  tells  all  about — 


Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat 
Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Boll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Making  Hay 
Fighting  Frost 
Silos 

Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  Plows 


Hired  Help 
Costs  Big  Money 


Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  make  big  money — use  im¬ 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  you  will  find  steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  years,  put  it  along  side  of  a  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long — and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
You  can  see  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard¬ 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere  — 
the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for 

two  generations.  >jj 


We  will  send  you  the.80-page,  illus¬ 
trated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY.  MOLINE,  ILL 


Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

Just  as  strong  and  as  good  as  ever 
and  more  convenient.  Write  us  and  I 
let  us  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  running  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 

hich  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set¬ 
setting.  Makes  your  wagon  a  real  handy  wagon.  Our 
48  page  book  shows  you  why  no  other  wagon  wheels  in 
the  world  equal  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels. 
Reading  it  will  Save  you  time,  money  and  horse  flesh. 
It’s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  48,  Quincy,  III. 


April  2- 

CHR.  HANSEN’S 

Danish  Butter  Color 

MAKES  PRIZE-WINNING  BUTTER 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  under  all  Pure 
Pood  Laws,  State  and  National. 


RENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  for  Cheese  Mak¬ 
ing:  on  the  Farm. 

JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  lee  cream. 

JUNKET  BRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS. 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Reliable  Water  Supply  System 

Have  “running  water  when  ana  where 
you  want  it.”  Pumped  from  stream,  pond 
orspring.  Noexpensotor  power;n°  trouble; 
no  repairs.  Install  it  yourself,  or  we  will 
install  for  you  a 

FOSTER  HIGH-DUTY  RAM 

to  put  it  in  to  your  en- 
for  B  fixc<l  amn, 
upon  in  advance.  No  trouble 
Or  ox ponao  to  maintain.  Write  us. 

Power  Specialty  Company 

111  Broadway,  Now  York  ^ 


2  Grand  Prizes 


-  an<l‘  f>  Gold  Medals  - ; - 

all  the  Grand  Prizes  and  all  the  Gold  Medals  given  to 
Pumps  by  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle 
last  summer,  wore  awarded  to 

“AMERICAN”  Pumping1  Machinery 

The  reason  why  “Amerieati  centrifugals  attain  higher 
efficiencies  than  othors  is  tho  impellers  are  accurately  ad¬ 
justed  and  machined  truo  to  lit  tho  cas¬ 
ing  and  the  flowlines  are  all  easy  curves 
with  no  sudden  change  of  diroction  of 
fluid  in  passing  through, 
the  pump. 

“American"  con- 
tnfugals  are  made 
in  any  size,  equip¬ 
ped  with  any  power 
a  id  guaranteed  rig¬ 
idly,  Complete  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  104  Free. 

The  American 
Well  Works 

Office  and  Works:  Aurora,  Ill.  #  p 

_ Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building^ 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping;  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog: 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  E^Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SPElUiY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  UL 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

kSoon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  sprlug 
I  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 

(bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

J  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716,17th  St.,  Itacine,  Wig. 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

1909-1910  MODEL 
“The  Best  Ever." 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

of  the  cream  between  milkings  and  give  you  sweet  skim 
dairying  a  pleasure.  Easy  to  clean,  no  crocks  or  pans  to 
no  skimming  by  hand.  Ice  not  necessary,  cold  well  or  spring 
the  work.  We  are  the  largest  gravity  separator  manufac- 
world,  making  80  different  styles  and  sizes.  Over  50,000  in 
use.  Special  offer  on  first  machine.  Sent  on  IP  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
A  n  A  r  AND  UP.  Write  now  for  .FREE.  CATALOGUE  and  full 
9|Oi/0  particulars.  v 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX MBIufTton,  O. 


Shear  Your  Sheep  this  Way 

and  get  at  least  20  cents  worth  more  wool  from  each  one.  Take  the  fleece 
off  in  one  unbroken  blanket  and  do  not  cut  or  injure  your  sheep  as  with  the 
old  hand  shears.  Do  away,  too,  with  tired,  swollen  wrists.  You  can  do  all 
of  these  things  and  do  them  easy  by  using  this 

Stewart  No.  8  Shearing  Machine 

The  price,  all  complete,  as  shown,  including  four 
sets  of  shearing  knives  is  only  .  .  ^  , 

This  enclosed  gear  Stewart  Shearing  «K  £ 

Machine  has  had  the  largest  sale  t*  •  •  *** 
of  any  shearing  machine  ever  made.  M  W  ■■ 

The  gears  are  all  cut  (not  cast),  from 
the  solid  steel  bar,  all  file  hard  and 
run  in  an  oil  bath.  The  shear  is  the  famous  Stewart 
pattern,  as  used  in  ali  the  large  sheep  countries  of 
the  world. 

We  guarantee  this  machine  to  please  you  in  every 
way  or  it  may  be  returned  at  our  expense.  Get 
one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  82.  00  and  we  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Write  for  cur  1910 
free  book  on  expert  shearing.  Send  today, 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.  143  La  Salle  Ave,  CHICAGO 


1910. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Ventilating  a  Henhouse. 

Will  you  tell  me  bow  to  ventilate  chicken 
house?  I  have  one  50  feet  long,  14  feet 
wide,  inclined  to  be  damp  in  cold  weather. 
It  gathers  frost  on  roof  and  retains  moist¬ 
ure.  Would  sash  in  roof  prevent  this?  Dia¬ 
gram  shows  size  and  shape.  w.  G. 

Connecticut. 

The  dampness  in  your  henhouse  is 
caused  by  keeping  it  closed  too  tightly 
without  proper  ventilation.  The  best 
way  is  to  keep  the  south  windows  open 
every  pleasant  day,  allowing  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  enter  the  house, 
as  this  aids  materially  in  keeping  the 
house  dry  and  the  stock  in  a  healthy 
condition.  If  the  windows  on  the  south 
side  are  good  size,  you  should  make  a 
frame  for  three  of  them,  covering  the 
frame  with  muslin  or  thin  cotton  sheet¬ 
ing.  For  convenience,  you  can  have  the 
frames  hinged  at  the  top,  so  they  can 


be  hooked  up  to  the  roof  out  of  the  way 
on  pleasant  days.  Keep  these  three  win¬ 
dows  open  all  the  time,  closing  the  cloth 
screen  at  night  or  during  storms.  Ex¬ 
ception  may  be  made  to  this  rule  only 
when  there  is  danger  of  freezing  the 
birds’  combs,  when  the  windows  should 
be  closed.  See  that  the  north,  west  and 
east  sides  of  the  house  are  perfectly 
tight,  so  that  no  drafts  can  circulate 
through  the  house  to  cause  sickness. 
When  the  weather  becomes  warm 
enough,  so  that  no  danger  of  freezing 
exists,  of  course,  all  the  windows  should 
be  open  night  and  day  except  when 
closed  during  a  storm.  c.  s.  GREENE. 


Chicken  Lice;  Calystegia. 

G.  /?.,  Massachusetts. — 1.  Would  some  one 
give  tne  a  remedy  to  kill  head-lice  on  young 
chickens?  2.  Can  anyone  tell  me  where  I 
could  get  a  root  of  Calystegia,  a  lovely  old- 
fashioned  double  pale  pink  flower  that  we 
used  to  gather  years  ago? 

Ans. — 1.  A  mixture  of  lard  and  sul¬ 
phur  very  lightly  smeared  on  the  head 
will  kill  the  lice.  Do  not  use  it  too 
freely. 

2.  The  Calystegias  are  now  included 
under  Convolvulus  (bindweed)  by  mod¬ 
ern  botanists.  Probably  the  inquirer  re¬ 
fers  to  Convolvulus  Japonicus  (Caly¬ 
stegia  pubescens)  or  California  rose,  a 
hardy  perennial  climber  with  double  pink 
flowers,  which  is  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  very 
vigorous,  valuable  for  covering  walls, 
stumps  or  banks,  and  the  flowers  are 
very  showy,  but  we  do  not  find  it  in  any 
catalogue  at  hand.  In  rich  ground  it  is 
likely  to  crowd  out  other  plants  with  its 
strong  growth. 

Feed  for  Ailing  Cow;  Cribbing  Horse. 

1.  What  roots  and  feed  would  you  use  to 
push  a  Jersey  cow,  rather  old,  lately  sick, 
for  milk?  I  wish  to  get  her  into  condi¬ 
tion.  IIow  would  you  do  it?  2.  How 
would  you  cure  a  horse  of  cribbing  and  bit¬ 
ing  not  otherwise  vicious?  r. 

1.  If  you  have  mangels  there  is  nothing- 
better  in  that  line  to  put  a  cow  in  good 
condition  after  being  sick.  They  aid 
digestion  and  furnish  the  succulence 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  health  and 
condition  of  milch  cows.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  feed  depends  entirely  upon  the 
condition  of  the  cow  at  the  present  time. 
If  she  is  very  weak  and  thin  in  flesh  I 
would  begin  feeding  two  parts  ground 
oats,  one  part  wheat  bran  and  one  part 
wheat  middlings  by  weight.  Feed  very 
lightly  at.  first,  gradually  increasing  the 
amount  according  to  the  cow’s  appetite 
and  her  ability  to  digest  the  feed.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  overfeed  her  during 
the  first  few  weeks,  as  here  is  where  the 
danger  lies.  As  soon  as  she  is  strong 
enough  mix  in  a  pound  of  cornmeal 
every  day  and  increase  gradually  to  two 
pounds  per  day,  mixed  with  the  other 


grain.  Do  not  feed  any  cornmeal  to  a 
cow  during  the  last  two  months  before 
she  freshens,  or  for  two  weeks  there¬ 
after,  as  it  is  too  heating,  and  is  liable  to 
cause  fever  at  this  time.  The  best  and 
cheapest  milk-producing  ration  that  I 
have  ever  found  is  a  combination  of 
silage,  hay,  dried  distillers’  grains  and 
cotton-seed  meal.  Gluten  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  cotton  seed  if  the  former 
is  not  available.  If  the  silage  is  not  well 
eared  it  would  be  advisable  to  mix  in 
one  or  two  pounds  of  hominy  or  corn¬ 
meal.  Do  not  feed  a  Jersey  cow  more 
than  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
but  the  other  feeding  stuffs  should  be 
fed  generously,  the  amount  depending 
entirely  upon  the  individual  cow. 

2.  Cribbing  or  crib  biting  is  not  a 
disease,  but  it  is  an  idle,  vicious  habit 
of  horses.  It  has  sometimes  been  cured 
by  smearing  the  edge  of  the  manger  with 
aloes  or  lard  and  cayenne  pepper.  If  this 
fails  I  would  place  a  small  revolving 
roller  above  the  front  of  the  manger 
so  that  the  teeth  would  slide  off  quickly. 
Some  persistent  cribbers  require  a  muz¬ 
zle  made  for  the  purpose  before  a  cure 
can  be  effected.  c.  s. 

A  Cow  Ration. 

Would  the  following  make  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  the  common  dairy  cow? 
75  pounds  bran,  125  pounds  cornmeal,  100 
pounds  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  50  pounds  old 
process  oil  meal,  40  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal.  These  cows  have  all  the  clover  hay 
they  will  eat,  but  no  silage.  w.  u. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

Your  ration  is  too  narrow,  especially 
as  you  have  no  silage.  Clover  hay  is  a 
well-balanced  feed,  while  bran,  gluten 
feed,  oil  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  are 
all  very  rich  in  protein.  It  is  always 
more  difficult  to  compound  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  grain  ration  when  no  silage  is  fed, 
but  the  following  is  well  balanced  and 
ought  to  give  good  results,  although  for 
best  results  with  milch  cows  a  certain 
amount  of  succulent  food  is  necessary: 
75  pounds  wheat  bran,  125  pounds  corn¬ 
meal,  25  pounds  oil  meal.  c.  s.  M. 


Rats  and  Mice  Without  Water. 

Is  it  possible  for  rats  and  mice  to  go 
for  a  week  or  more  without  water?  Bats 
have  gotten  into  my  grain  crib,  and  I  know 
they  cannot  get  out  to  drink.  Yet  they  are 
alive.  '  r. 

Rats  ami  mice  seem  to  be  able  to  go  for 
long  periods  of  time  without  drinking  water. 
Many  of  the  rodents  which  live  in  the 
western  deserts  seem  to  be  able  to  do  with¬ 
out  water,  even  though  they  feed  on  dry 
seeds.  Your  correspondent  should  have  no 
trouble  in  catching  the  few  rats  and  mice 
which  remain  in  his  corncrib  by  means  of 
out-of-sight  traps.  a.  k.  fisher. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 


One-Horse  Cultivator. 

Can  you  recommend  a  one-horse  imple¬ 
ment  which  will  thoroughly  prepare  Fall- 
plowed  land  for  seeding,  and  also  be  used 
for  cultivating  all  kinds  of  garden  vege¬ 
tables?  w.  G.  K. 

Irwin,  Pa. 

That  is  a  hard  job  for  any  one  horse 
unless  he  is  extra  strong  and  heavy.  We 
should  use  a  strong  one-horse  cultivator — 
first  one  with  broad  teeth  and  then  one 
with  sharp  diamond-shaped  teeth — the  lat¬ 
ter  really  a  one-horse  harrow. 


dealer  for  cost  of  handling  and  profit.  At 
this  price  I  think  teaming  is  extra,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  distance  and  the  expense  of 
putting  into  customer's  cellar.  Boslyn  coal 
is  a  fairly  high  grade  bituminous  coal.  It 
mines  coarse  and  stands  handling  well.  A 
carload  of  well  screened  lump  makes  a  very 
excellent  showing.  It  is  rather  high  in 
volatile  matter,  and  makes  a  good  deal  of 
soot,  but  it  holds  fire  well  and  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  fuel  where  it  can  be  obtained.” 

There  is  no  question  but  his  statements 
are  absolutely  correct,  while  Mr.  Fowler’s 
are  decidedly  misleading.  A.  T.  b. 

New  York. 

R.N.-Y. — Our  desire  is  to  give  the  facts 
Will  some  one  now  come  forward  and  show 
that  the  prices  paid  or  charged  for  farm 
products  are  not  as  stated? 


Silo  for  Apple  Pomace. 

Would  it  pay  me  to  build  a  small  silo 
of  concrete  or  wood  to  fill  with  apple 
pomace,  from  which  about  40,000  gallons 
of  cider  has  been  made?  I  would  have  to 
haul  the  pomace  about  1%  mile,  and 
would  get  it  the  day  after  "the  cider  is 
made,  which  is  about  three  times  a  week, 
for  about  eight  weeks  long.  I  would  use 
the  pomace  for  hogs  and  cows.  IIow 
largo  should  I  build?  c.  a.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  question  is  submitted  to  readers 
who  have  had  experience.  We  have 
had  several  reports  from  Vermont 
which  show  the  value  of  pomace  for 
feeding.  _ 


Ventilation  for  Incubators. — We 
have  a  bank  of  incubators  in  our  house 
cellar,  and  although  we  use  the  very 
best  incubator  oil  we  can  find,  the  odor 
throughout  the  dwelling  was  intolera¬ 
ble.  We  tried  various  systems  of  ven¬ 
tilation  unsuccessfully,  and  finally  re¬ 
ferred  the  matter  to  out  plumber.  He 
suspended  over  the  machines  a  six-inch 
stove  pipe,  connecting  it  with  a  con¬ 
venient  chimney.  Then  over  the  funnel 
of  each  incubator  he  placed  a  tin  hood 
about  18  inches  across  the  face,  and 
connecting  it  with  the  stove  pipe  with 
three-inch  tin  tubing.  The  hoods  were 
dropped  as  low  as  possible  to  clear  the 
regulator,  and  the  heat  and  odor  passed 
off  into  the  chimney,  and  we  had  pure 
air  once  more.  f.  c.  c. 


Chemicals  For  Pastures.— At  tlie 
Midland  Dairy  College  in  England  two 
pasture  lots,  each  of  four  acres,  were 
laid  off  for  an  experiment.  The  pas¬ 
ture  was  poor  and  the  soil  was  sour. 
To  overcome  this,  lime  was  used  on 
both  fields.  One  was  left  as  it  was, 
while  on  the  other  about  500  pounds 
acid  phosphate  and  200  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  were  spread.  Both  pastures  were 
then  harvested.  Two  cows  were  put 
in  each  pasture.  Later  the  grass  on 
the  fertilized  pasture  was  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  on  the  other  that  another  cow 
was  turned  in.  At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  it  was  found  that  the  pasture  which 
had  been  fertilized  had  produced  9,020% 
pounds  of  milk,  while  the  other  produced 
5,531  pounds.  The  cows  were  of  a  uni¬ 
form  lot  and  the  only  difference  in  the 
pasture  was  the  use  of  phosphate  and 
potash.  We  believe  this  experiment  in¬ 
dicates  one  of  the  best  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  old  pastures.  Such  soils  are 
usually  sour,  and  they  contain  fair  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrogen.  This  is  rarely  in  an 
available  form.  Milk  removes  from  the 
soil  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
but  the  stock  of  nitrogen  is  renewed  by 
the  clover  which  grew  in  pasture.  Thus 
we  may  expect  after  some  years  to  find 
a  loss  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  unavailable  nitrogen.  The  lime 
helps  to  make  this  nitrogen  available 
and  the  phosphate  and  potash  furnish 
what  the  soil  needs.  The  harrowing 
breaks  up  the  soil  and  gives  the  grass 
plants  a  start. 


CAUGHT 

In  His  Own  Trap 


If  any  maker  of  out-of-date  cream 
separators  tries  to  trap  you  by  claiming 
that  disks  or  other  contraptions  are 
needed  in  modern  machines,  catch  him 
in  his  own  trap. 

Say  to  him,  "Come  to  the  nearest 
Tubular  agent  and  dispute  the  tact  that 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars,  which  have 
neither  disks  nor  contraptions,  produce 
at  least  twice  the 
skimming  force 
o!  your  machine 
and  are  much 
easier  to  clean.” 

He  dare  not  go, 
for  Tubulars  dis¬ 
prove  his  claims. 

Yet,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  go, 
he  admits 
his  claims 
are  ground¬ 
less.  He  is 
hopelessly 
caught  i  n 
his  own 
trap. 

Tubulars  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular. 

are  The  World’s  Best.  Probably  replace  more 
common  separators  than  any  one  maker  of  sucli 
machines  sells.  Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  World’s  biggest  separator  fac¬ 
tory.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 

Catalog 
No.  153 
tells  the 
facts 
clearly. 

THE  SIIARPLIS  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  GUEST  Eli,  PA. 

Glilenjjo,  Ill.  Sun  Francisco,  Cni.  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Gnu, 


Do  it  before  putting  then  at 
the  heavy  spring  work.  Take 
off  the  thick  wintet  coat  that 
holds  the  sweat  and  dirt.  You 
■would  notcareto  stand  at  night 
with  a  wetsuiton.  Neither  do 
your  horses.  Clipthem.  ard  if 
required,  blanket  them  when 
Standing. 

Clipped  horses  dry  off 
fast,  rest  well,  ard  do 
more  and  better  work. 

The  Stewart  No.  1 
Ball  Bearing 
Horse  Clipping 
Machine 

Costs  < 

Only  ' 


Every  gear  nthis  splendid  y  made  macnine  is  cut 
from  the  solid  steel  bar  and  is  file  hard  so  that  it  out¬ 
wears  anything  else  of  the  kind  ever  made.  Gears 
are  all  enclosed  and  protected  from  dust  and  dirt  and 
run  >n  oil.  It  turns  easy  and  clips  fast. 

Machine  Is  guarautecd  for  25  years.  Clips  a  horse 
In  SO  minutes. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer,  now  or  send  $2  to  us 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  I),  for  the  balance.  Write  for 
big  new  catalogue  showing  world's  largest  line  of 
horse  clipping  and  sheep  shearing  machines, 
i  Now  is  the  t;me. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
143  La  Salle  Avenue,  -  Chicago 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 


IRON 
and 
STEEL 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  talto  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-bet'ore-paying- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  noth  Ingunless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
[Factory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  aiul 
I  FREE  Rooters'  Guide — Write  for  this  Book  today. 

|  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dent.  R-31 ,  Cleveland,  O. 


Coal  Prices  on  the  Pacific. 

On  page  223,  ‘TIold-up  by  the  Farmers,” 
Henry  Fowler,  Whitman  County,  Washing¬ 
ton,  writes  as  to  the  conditions  about  Spo¬ 
kane.  You  quote  from  ‘‘The  Chronicle,”  of 
Spokane,  "Boslyn  coal,  $8.50  per  ton,”  and 
add  :  “We  see  from  the  above  letter  that 
Boslyn  coal  at  the  mine  180  miles  away 
costs  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton.”  Beading  of 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania  in  connection 
With  bituminous  coal  mining,  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  reconcile  Mr.  Fowler’s  statements,  and 
was  surprised  at  your  comments.  I  wrote 
a  friend  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  coal  conditions,  and  he  advises 
me : 

“Spokane  is  301  miles  from  Boslyn.  The 
freight  rate  is  $2.50  per  net  ton.  Boslyn 
coal  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mines  at 
the  following  prices:  Lump  coal,  $4  to 
$4.75  per  net  ton ;  mine  run,  $3.50 ;  steam 
coal  screenings,  $2  to  $2.75.  Lump  coal 
from  Boslyn  would  therefore  cost  the  deal¬ 
er  at  Spokane,  say  from  $6.50  to  $7.25. 
The  difference  between  this  cost  and  the  re¬ 
tail  price  at  Spokane,  which  I  believe  is 
about  $8.50  per  ton,  is  the  amount  for  the 


Which  One  Will  You 
Test  on  Your  Farm 
for  Ninety  Days  7 

Freight  Prepaid 

Which  will  you  try.  30  Days’  Free  or  90  Days’  Ap¬ 
proval  Test? 

— Any  capacity  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour, 
according  to  your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  525.00 
to  550.00  on  the  price. 

— The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  "Bath 
of  Oil”  like  a 55, 000 automobile — Feature  \vonbS50.00  alone. 

— Automatically  oils  itself — Pour  oil  at  the  top.oncc  a  month 
from  your  oil  jug  or  can — No  danger  of  running  dry,  or  ruining 
it  like  others-  No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  twice  a  day. 

— Dust-proof  —  Danger-proof — All  gears  enclosed — simple  but 
standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 

•GALLOWAY'S  K‘w 


HIGH  GRADE  STANDARD  CREAM 

—Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank-worth  $15.00  alone. 

— Easiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out  easy  and 
can’t  get  back  out  of  place. 

—Easiest  to  run—  high  crank— low  tank.  With  no  high 
lifting  and  no  “back-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  finest  quality  cream  and  all  of  it — no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

— Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 

— Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substantial, 
as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 


“Bath  In  OH" 


SEPA RA TORS 

—Let  me  send  you  my  Big  New  Sep¬ 
arator  Book — post  paid— Free,  so  you  and  your  wife  and 
the  boys  and  girls  can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of 
my  separators  under  my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of  the 
highest  priced  $85.00  and  $110.00  separators  sold  by 
anybody  today — makers — catalog  houses— dealers — jobbers 
or  anybody  else.  Write  me  today. 

Wrrti  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY COMPANY 

663  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 
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BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOM  MAKING. 

Wc  used  to  plant  a  few  rows  each 
year  in  the  cornfield  and  have  enough 
made  into  brooms  by  a  laborer  living 
nearby  to  keep  us  in  brooms,  and  also 
relatives  who  appreciated  a  serviceable 
article.  We  planted  the  seed  in  drills 
or  hills  as  the  corn  was  planted,  usually 
in  drills,  three  seeds  15  inches  apart. 
After  the  seed  had  formed  and  two  or 
three  weeks  before  harvesting,  the  top 
cr  “straw”  was  broken  down,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  seed  would  straighten 
the  straws  all  out  nicely.  We  usually 
tried  to  harvest  before  it  became  very 
ripe,  as  we  thought  the  ripe  straw  more 
coarse  and  brittle  than  when  a  little 
green.  After  drying  in  a  shady  place, 
the  seeds  were  thrashed  by  striking 
against  some  object  or  beating  with  a 
stick.  It  was  then  tied  into  convenient 
bundles  and,  when  it  suited,  which  was 
some  day  when  the  team  passed  the 
laborer’s  home,  the  bundles  were  loaded 
on  the  wagon,  left  at  the  man’s  shop, 
and  in  the  course  of  events  one-half  of 
the  brooms  made  from  our  “straw” 
were  brought  to  us,  the  maker  keeping 
one-half  for  his  labor,  wire,  handles,  etc. 
I  know  I  am  paying  40  to  50  cents  each 
for  brooms  not  half  as  good  as  those 
made  from  corn  we  raised.  They  have 
varnished  handles  and  a  few  rings,  but 
little  corn  in  the  broom.  j.  F.  E. 

Easton,  Pa. 

First,  use  good  seed.  My  choice  rs 
Evergreen.  Sow  in  drills  three  or  3^2 
feet  apart.  When  large  enough,  thin 
to  six  or  eight  inches.  Any  good  corn 
land  may  be  used.  Bottom  lands  or 
river  flats  are  best.  Cultivate  often 
and  shallow.  When  seed  starts  to  set  it 
must  be  tabled  or  broken  over  anywhere 
above  last  joint,  leave  about  five  inches 
of  stalk  on  brush,  then  tassel  or  brush 
hangs  down  and  grows  straight.  Cut 
while  green  above  last  joint.  It  should 
then  be  cured  in  open  sheds.  Do  not 
allow  it  to  mold.  When  well  dried,  it 
should  be  thrashed  or  scraped.  Any 
cylinder  may  be  used.  A  roller  five  by 
10,  with  lots  of  ten-penny  nails  in  it 
with  heads  cut  off  will  do.  This  must 
revolve  very  fast.  Hold  brush  on  this 
scraper  in  handfuls,  holding  by  the 
stems.  The  seed  should  be  saved  for 
feed.  At  the  present  time  one  acre 
should  bring  $290.  This  is  the  way  to 
raise  broom  corn.  Machinery  to  make 
brooms  can  be  bought  second  hand  for 
$20  to  $50.  Mine  cost  about  $15.  A 
good  broom-maker  should  be  hired  to 
start  you  at  the  work.  I  worked  in  a 
factory  to  learn.  f.  s. 

Iiayts  Corners,  N.  Y. 

As  to  growing  broom  corn  and  the 
making  of  brooms  for  home  use,  it  is 
not  altogether  a  lost  art  in  this  section, 


as  about  50  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
grow  their  own  supply  of  broom  corn, 
and  have  their  brooms  made  by  local 
broom-makers,  of  which  we  have  quite 
a  number  who  apply  their  time  during 
Winter  and  bad  days  to  good  advantage 
either  making  them  for  so  much  a 
broom  or  on  shares.  We  have  always 
grown  enough  for  our  own  use  and 
some  to  sell,  but  have  not  grown  it  to 
a  commercial  extent.  Any  land  that 
will  grow  corn  or  potatoes  and  where 
the  season  is  long  enough  for  corn,  will 
do  for  broom  corn ;  the  cultivation  is  the 
same  as  for  corn  that  is  drilled  for 


jnCOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren,  Pa. 


silage,  but  the  main  thing  is  the  right 
variety,  there  being  as  much  difference 
in  the  varieties  of  broom  corn  as  in  most 
other  crops.  Get  a  variety  that  grows 
a  long,  straight,  fine  brush.  Prepare  the 
land  as  for  corn  or  potatoes,  drill  the 
seed  about  as  for  silage  corn  in  rows 
the  same  distance  apart,  so  that  it  can 
be  cultivated  with  the  two-horse  culti¬ 
vator.  After  it  has  developed  a  full 
brush,  it  may  be  bent  down  by  bending 
frhe  stalk  between  two  joints  near  the 
top ;  that  is  done  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  twisting  and  bending  as  the  seed 
gets  heavy.  Do  not  let  it  get  too  ripe, 
as  the  straw  will  get  brown  and  lose  a 
part  of  its  elasticity.  Above  all,  don’t 
let  it  get  frosted  in  the  field.  Barnyard 
manure  is  the  best  fertilizer,  applied  as 
for  corn.  A  homemade  cleaner  can 
be  made  by  sawing  a  number  of  slits 
very  close  in  the  end  of  a  hard  oak 
board,  but  I  have  used  a  long-toothed 
currycomb  to  good  advantage.  There 
are  cleaners  on  the  market,  but  in  a 
small  way  it  does  not  justify  one  to 
invest  in  a  patented  machine.  When 
it  is  cut  ready  to  dry,  spread  it  very 
thin  in  some  airy  place,  as  it  will  spoil 
very  quickly  if  left  on  a  pile.  As  to 
how  much  could  be  grown  to  the  acre, 
I  can’t  tell,  but  I  presume  it  would 
be  as  profitable  at  the  present  price  as 
any  other  farm  crop,  especially  as  the 
cleaning  and  making  of  brooms  can  be 
done  in  Winter.  j.  i.  wishard. 

Maryland. 


Oats  on  Rye. 

I  have  a  field  of  corn  stubble  which  was 
sown  to  rye  last  Summer  late,  but  the 
rye  is  thin  and  at  this  time  shows  little 
growth.  I  wish  to  sow  the  field  to  oats 
and  clover.  Instead  of  plowing,  can  I 
disk  it  after  broadcasting  oats,  then  sow 
the  clover  and  harrow,  and  let  what  rye 
remains  come  along  with  the  oats?  Farm¬ 
ers  here  say  that  oats  do  best  on  corn 
stubble  ground  without  plowing. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  a.  m.  c. 

We  think  the  rye  would  improve  if  left 
alone  with  clover  seed  put  in  it.  The 
plan  of  disking  in  the  oats  will  answer, 
and  ought  to  give  a  fair  seeding. 


Chestnut  Failure. — On  page  261  we 
note  what  II.  F.  has  to  say  in  reference  to 
his  chestnuts  not  maturing,  and  your  re¬ 
ply.  The  experience  of  C.  K.  Sober,  who 
lias  been  in  close  touch  with  chestnut  trees 
for  several  years,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Paragon  is  self-pollenizing.  This  is  also 
our  own  experience.  We  have  Sober  Para¬ 
gon  chestnut  trees  isolated  from  all  other 
trees,  and  they  are  bearing  chestnuts  every 
year.  We  think  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  is  entirely  too  much  lime  in  II.  F.’s 
soil,  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  would 
produce  a  tree  similar  to  his  description. 
We  would  suggest  that  he  have  his  soil 
analyzed  and  see  if  it  does  not  contain  an 
excess  amount  of  lime. 

New  York.  glen  buos.,  inc. 


The  FOSS  Engine 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

We  save  you  from 
26  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent,  on  the 
highest  grade  en¬ 
gine  on  the  mar- 
ketby  selling!  rom 
our  factory  direct 
to  the  user;  they 
are  built  for  ser¬ 
vice,  are  easy 
starters,  and  in 
every  respect  a 
high  grade  engine.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

FOSS  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

750  PORTAGE  ST.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH 


GE 


Tor  Rabbits, 

..  .  Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 
r r  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  m 

Hmjm.  &  cat’e-  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight  Sr 

SSSV  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  jtB 
- -  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


Ornamental  Fence  Lawns,  Ch  urches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 

free.  Write  lor  Special  Offer.  ' 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  443  Decatur,  Ind. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


Womanufacturo  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Selldirect 
shipping  to usorsonly.atmanufacturers’  prices.  No 
agents.  Ou  rcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  |0th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made — 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  tree  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Cents  a  Rod 

For22-in.  Hog  Fence;  15  3*4e  for 
26-Inch;  18  3-4 e  for  31-ineh;  22 e 
for  84-inch;  25c  for  a  47-ineh 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  ort  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


With 


An 


Sizes 


American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill 

129  Hope  St. 

1682  Terminal 


Perfection  Water  Basin, 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers’  Use 

For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  the 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 
buy  Is  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Wood  Saw 

Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  In  sawing  fire¬ 
wood  orlumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  Price  $10.00.  Write  for  circular. 
Heitzler  a  Zook  Co..  Box  a  Belleville,  Pa. 


with  side  Inlet  and  Strainer. 
Superior  to  all  others,  with 
none  of  their  objectionable 
features  Also  Perfection 
Swing  Stanchions,  Steel  Stall 
and  Manger  Partitions.  Send 
for  circulars. 


BATES  S  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  CUBA.  N.  Y 


Here’s  a  tool  that  cuts 
quickly  through  the  hardest 
ground,  and  you  can  set  it 
to  bore  nine  sizes  of  holes. 

Standard 

Post-Hole 

AUGER 

— does  bett  er  and  faster  work 
than  any  similar  device,  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  with 
out  one  If  you  set  posts — 
plant  trees — dig  wells — build 
fences  or  bore  in  the  earth  for 
any  purpose.  Get  Catalog  A 
STANDARD  KART1I  AUGER  CO. 
1188-84  Newport  Avc.,  Chicago 


IWAN 


POST  HOLE  and 
WELL  AUGER 

Buys  Itself  in  Two  Days 

Does  a  day's  work  in  two  hours.  Digs  a  3-foot  hole 
'  In  any  kind  of  soil,  wot  or  dry,  in  three  minutes,  llitea  its  way 
through  solid  clay,  hard-pan,  sand,  gravel.  If  it  isn’t  the  beat 
1  you  ever  saw,  get  your  money  back  on  request  from  dealer. 

!  With  our  simple,  cheap  plpo  extensions  It’s  easy  to  dig  40tot»- 
foot  wells.  Thousands  in  use.  Good  dealers  everywhere  havo  it. 
Remember  the  same,  IWAN  Made  by  Iwan  Bros. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  uo  today,  mentioning  his  name,  for  free 
book  “Easy  Digging,”  full  of  tips  on  digging  methods.  Dept.  6 

(9)  IWAN  BROS.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


A  Million 
When  You 


Farmers  Back  Your  Judgment 
Buy  PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

The  verdict  of  a  million  farmers — the  men  “on  the  other  side  of  the  fence”— unanimously  concedes  supremacy  to  “PAGE.”  The  Pioneer  of 
Woven  Wire  Fences  has  been  tested  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  field  service.  It  has  the  backing  of  a  vast  army  of  fence  users,  whose  opinions 
are  summed  up  in  thousands  of  letters  like  these: 


Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  West  Unity,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  thought  I  would  send  for  your  price  list  of  Page  Fence.  I  have  had 
100  rods  of  the  Page  Fence  up  for  ten  years  and  it  is  good  yet,  and  would  like  to  get 
some  more  and  want  you  to  send  the  price  list  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly,  JOHN  MARZOLF. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  Union  City,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  price  list  of  1258  stock  fence.  1  have  the  first  Page 
Fence  put  up  in  Union  township.  It  was  about  24  years  ago  that  it  was  built,  and  is 
a  good  fence  today.  I  have  built  about  a  mile  of  Page  Fence  since,  1258  and  2058  heft. 


There  is  no  agent  here  at  present,  and  I  believe  there  could  be  a  large  sale  in  this 
locality  if  it  was  worked  just  a  little,  for  it  is  the  best  fence  on  earth. 

Lock  Box  11.  Yours  truly,  GEORGE  E.  ROE. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Midi.  White  River,  Vermont. 

Gentlemen:— Some  five  years  ago  I  bought  of  you  some  woven  wire  fence.  This 
was  sent  to  me  at  Wilder,  Vt.  The  fence  has  given  excellent  satisfaction,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  nothing  bigger  than  a  cat  has  ever  gone  through  it.  Where  can 
I  get  more,  and  can  I  be  sure  of  prompt  shipments?  Willyou  send  me  prices  and  de¬ 
scriptions?  I  am  especially  interested  in  a  hog  fence.®Yours  truly,  C.  D.  HAZEN,  Jr. 


“Show  Me”  Coupon 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  257T,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Please  send  Free  Sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire 
Fence  and  “Jubilee”  Edition  of  Page  Fence  Catalog. 

I  own - acres  and  am  interested  in 

□  Stock  □  Hay  □  Fruit  □  Grain  Poultry 

(Put  check  mark  in  proper  squares.) 


"]  Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE! 


Name _ 


Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  valuable  Quarter  Cen¬ 
tennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real  Page  Wire!  Examine  the  method  of  weaving  the  wonderful 
Page  Knot — the  Knot  that  can’t  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles  of  Page  Fence  and  the  Pano¬ 
rama  of  Pictures  showing  extreme  tests  which  this  splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in  our 
great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elasticity,  tensile  strength  and  durability  into  High-Carbon,  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire.  Learn  what  this  means  in  economy  and  protection  to  stock  and  crops. 
The  tremendous  success  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence,  which  is  now  in  its  Quarter  Centennial  Year, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  makers  have  always  given  full  measure  of  honest  value.  It  is  the  old  re¬ 
liable,  time-tried  wire  fence  that  outlasts  them  all.  Specified  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  standard  of  quality  by  which  all  other  wire  fences  are  judged. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  ‘‘Show  Me”  coupon  today,  and  both  the  free  sample  of  Page  Fence  and 
the  big  catalog  will  be  sent  you  promptly. 


R.F.D. 


j  PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 


inj 


Box  257T,  Adrian,  Michigan 


1910. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

There  seems  to  be  a  misconception 
with  many  poultrymen  concerning  the 
maturity  of  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  fre¬ 
quently  hear  persons  remark:  “Yes, 
they  are  a  good-sized  fowl ;  but  then,  I 
want  my  fowls  to  lay  when  eggs  bring 
a  good  price.”  So  do  I ;  and  so  do  all 
perSons  who  are  depending  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction  for  profit.  My  experience  with 
the  different  breeds  of  fowls  covers  over 
a  half  century.  I  have  bred  all  the 
Asiatic,  Spanish,  French,  English  (ex¬ 
cept  Orpington)  and  American  breeds, 
and  have  come  to  this  conclusion :  As 
an  all-purpose  fowl  the  American  va¬ 
rieties,  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds  are  my  favorites.  They  are 
all  good;  but  the  Rhode  Island  Red  is 
my  special  choice.  In  the  article  of  E. 
H.,  page  324,  on  “Vitality  of  Embryo 
Chicks,”  he  says:  “I  set  all  the  eggs 
from  one  11-months-old  pullet  or  hen 
[a  pullet  is  a  pullet  until  over  one  year 
old].  She  did  not  begin  laying  until 
“about  10  months  old.”  If  such  was  the 
fact,  she  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of 
Rhode  Island  Red,  or  else  she  was  very 
poorly  cared  for.  Many  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  who  are  not  conversant 
or  familiar  with  the  Rhode  Island  Red’s 
early  maturity  would  naturally  infer  this 
statement  applied  to  the  breed  in  gen¬ 
eral.  My  experience  with  them  proves 
entirely  the  reverse.  We  are  160  miles 
farther  north — .Albany  County,  N.  Y. — 
and  have  much  colder  weather  than  any 
part  of  Long  Island,  and  this  last  year 
(1909)  we  put  in  the  brooder,  on  June 
3,  about  50  Rhode  Island  Red  and  50 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks.  They  were 
fed  and  cared  for  all  together,  and  when 
housed  we  had  22  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
and  11  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets.  On 
November  17  we  got  the  first  egg  from 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds;  on  November 
27  we  got  the  first  Leghorn  eggs — five 
months  and  15  days,  five  months  and  25 
days,  respectively.  We  had  these  33  pul¬ 
lets  all  in  one  pen,  and  fed  and  roosted 
all  together,  and  we  have  had  all  the 
Winter  more  eggs  from  these  11  Rhode 
Island  Reds  than  from  the  22  White 
Leghorn  pullets ;  but  no  strict  account 
was  kept  up  to  February  1.  We  killed 
one  pullet  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  the 
last  of  January  (she  became  broody). 

During  February  they  have  laid  225 
eggs,  making  an  average  of  8  1-10  eggs 
per  day,  and  during  the  first  18  days  of 
March  they  laid  153  eggs,  an  average 
of  8 y2  eggs  per  day.  How  is  that 
for  Winter  laying?  A  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  think  they  must  have  March  chickens 
to  get  Winter  eggs.  My  experience  has 
been  the  reverse.  I  have  had  March 
chicks,  and  had  them  commence  laying 
in  the  Fall  quite  early;  and  then  moult — 
result,  no  more  eggs  from  them  until 
well  on  toward  Spring.  I  prefer  chicks 
that  are  hatched  from  May  1  to  June  10; 
then  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  I  can 
get  eggs  from  the  last  of  November  all 
Winter  long;  and  I  do  not  keep  the 
poultry  house  so  warm  that  water  will 
not  freeze  every  reasonably  cold  night. 
With  proper  ventilation  the  building  is 
dry  and  no  disease  attacks  the  fowds. 
All  the  American  breeds  can  stand  the 
severe  Winter  w’eather  better  than  the 
Spanish  varieties  on  account  of  being 
heavily  coated  with  fluff  and  feathers. 

As  for  food,  I  do  not  believe  they  eat 
or  require  more  than  a  Leghorn ;  in  fact, 
in  the  report  of  the  South  Australian 
yearly  test  for  1908  and  1909,  where  an 
accurate  record  of  food  fed,  as  well  as 
egg  production,  was  kept,  they  say  the 
White  Leghorn  ate  the  most  food  of 
any  variety  tested.  There  were  56  pens 
of  Leghorns,  and  22  of  all  other  varieties. 
T  he  Leghorns  laid  the  most  eggs  (I 
think  241  was  the  number),  but  that  was 
in  a  climate  where  the  Winter  is  very 
moderate  and  comparatively  short.  As 
everybody  knows  who  has  kept  poultry, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  laying 
quality  of  the  same  breed  of  fowls  of 
different  strains.  This  is  proven  by  per¬ 
sons  who  have  used  trap-nests  and  kept 


individual  records.  I  do  not  claim  that 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  “the  best  lay¬ 
ers  on  earth,”  as  one  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  but  I  do 
insist  they  are  among  the  best,  if  not 
the  very  best,  Winter  layers  for  this  cli¬ 
mate.  If  they  did  fall  a  little  short  on 
a  yearly  record,  they  more  than  make  it 
up  on  the  Winter  price  of  eggs,  and  when 
ready  for  market  they  nearly  double  the 
weight  of  the  Leghorn.  My  experience 
is  confined  to  this  latitude  and  climate. 
Warmer  countries  probably  would  pro¬ 
duce  different  results.  c.  L.  G.  B. 

Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  BROOD  SOWS. 

1.  I  have  eight  brood  sows  of  the  lard 
type,  which  are  due  to  farrow  between 
March  15  and  April  1.  Can  you  give  me 
a  suitable  grain  ration  for  these  sows  be¬ 
fore  and  after  farrowing?  2.  What  would 
be  a  good  feed  for  the  little  pigs  after  wean¬ 
ing?  I  have  plenty  of  sweet  skim-milk. 

3.  What  would  you  recommend  to  sow  for 
hog  pasture  to  keep  them  growing  during 
the  Summer?  I  have  three  acres  of  Red 
clover,  and  three  more  acres  which  I  could 
sow  to  something  like  cow  peas,  rape  or 
some  of  the  regular  hog  pasture  mixtures. 

4.  Have  you  any  recipe  for  the  treatment 
of  seed  corn,  to  keep  gophers  or  ground 
squirrels  from  digging  it  up  after  planting? 

Wisconsin.  j.  w.  l. 

1.  Wheat  bran,  shorts  or  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  peas,  any  one  of  these 
grains,  or  a  mixture  of  them,  will  be 
suitable  to  feed  with  skim-milk  to  brood 
sows.  It  is  also  well  to  feed  a  few 
roots  or  small  potatoes,  and  give  the 
sows  plenty  of  exercise  before  farrow¬ 
ing.  The  same  or  a  similar  ration  can 
be  continued  after  farrowing,  gradually 
increasing  the  amount  as  the  pigs  grow, 
and  adding  a  little  corn  or  barley  if  the 
•sow  becomes  thin. 

2.  For  little  pigs,  skim-milk  and 
wheat  middlings  make  an  ideal  ration. 
Start  with  only  a  small  amount  of  the 
grain,  gradually  increasing  until  about 
one  pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds  of 
skim-milk  is  fed.  Allow  the  meal  to 
soak  in  the  milk  for  a  few  hours  before 
feeding. 

3.  Your  clover  will  make  a  first-class 
pig  pasture.  Better  divide  it  into  two 
or  three  plots,  allowing  them  to  graze 
off  one  while  the  others  are  getting  a 
fresh  start.  In  addition,  you  might  sow 
an  acre  or  two  of  rape,  making  one  or 
more  seedings  .  as  you  think  advisable, 
sow  the  rape  on  rich  well-prepared  soil 
at  least  five  weeks  before  it  is  needed 
for  feeding,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds 
seed  per  acre. 

4.  Thorough  tarring  of  corn  will,  to 
a  great  extent  prevent  pulling  by  crows 
and  blackbirds,  but  perhaps  gophers  and 
ground  squirrels  would  only  laugh  at  it. 
Moisten  the  seed  with  warm  water,  then 
stir  in  coal  tar  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  the  peck,  being  sure  to  stir  until 
every  kernel  is  black.  Dry  with  ashes, 
land  plaster  or  slaked  lime.  Perhaps 
other  readers  will  know  of  a  special 
preparation  for  gophers.  c.  s.  m. 


“Does  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Jimsby, 
know  anything  about  pyrography?” 
“Sure,  she  does ;  her  mince  pies  is  the 
best.” — Baltimore  American. 

“Great  heavens !”  cried  the  drug 
clerk.  “What’s  wrong?”  asked  the  drug¬ 
gist.  “I  gave  that  boy  hair  tonic  in¬ 
stead  of  cough  syrup.”  “Never  mind. 
We  make  a  profit  of  90  per  cent  on 
each.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Angry  Purchaser:  “Didn’t  you  tell 
me  that  you  had  got  as  many  as  12  eggs 
in  one  day  from  those  eight  hens  you 
sold  me?”  Exasperating  Poultry  Raiser: 
“Yes,  ma’am.”  Angry  Purchaser: 
“Then  why  is  it  that  I’ve  never  been 
able  to  get  more  than  two  eggs  from 
them,  and  sometimes  not  that  many,  in 
one  day?”  Exasperating  Poultry  Raiser: 
“I  don’t  know,  ma’am,  unless  it’s  be¬ 
cause  you  look  for  eggs  too  often.  Now 
if  you  will  look  for  them  only  once  a 
week  I  feel  quite  positive  that  you  will 
get  just  as  many  eggs  in  one  day  as  I 
did.” — Chicago  News. 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 

similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him  //iO  A. 

be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a  yy' Sx  mJtQt 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119.50 


Biggest  end  Best 
FREE  aSBUF  BOOR 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co • 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


$1.00  per  Box 


“Cow  Troubles” 

Is  the  title  of  our  Book  6-A  that 
is  sent  free,  telling  how  to  relieve 
Caked  UuK,  Sore  orlnjured  Tents, 
Spider  in  Teat,  Cow  Pox,  Udder 
Troubles,  and  prevent  Heifers 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 

“Cows  Relief” 


Delivered,  or  at  Dealers’ 

O.  H.  MEG.  CO.,  4JJ  Chapel  Si.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


ICO  Ani'00-Eight'room  house.  Two  barns, 
I  DU  HulbO  30x76,  20x30.  Silo,  granary,  hog 
house,  hen  house.  Fruit.  Fifteen  Ayrshire  cows, 
two  horses,  plows,  binder,  drill,  mower,  rake, 
roller,  wagons.  $4,300.  Cash,  $2,000.  HALL'S 
FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  those  desiring  advice  in  the  purchase  of 
farms,  their  layout  and  managemei  t,  Charles 
L.  Gold,  of  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  offers  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  will  give  personal  inspection  of  property. 


0EATH  TO  HEAVES 

Coughs,  Distsmpar,  Indigestion 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


Mnkesthc  Horse  Strong  and  Willing  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  Is  Indigestion.  Send  for  Booklet  “Horse  Troub¬ 
les. ”  J?rj)lains  fuVy  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  Newton’s  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

♦  1  n  enn  Bt  denlerM  or  express  prepaid. 

L.T1IE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.*  Toledo*  Ohio  ^ 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, Lymphangitis, 
Poll  Evil,  fistula.  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruis¬ 
es  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pain  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
the  hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant 
to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  5  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (  mankind. $1.00  bot¬ 
tle.)  For  Stralns.Gout.VaricoseVeins.Var- 
ieocele.Iiydrocelo,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Masa. 


Every  Medicine  Shell 


Should  have  the  famous 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

The  oreat  emergency  remedy.  Curea 
Spavin t  Bin  ibonc ,  Curb ,  Sjtlijit, 
Sprains ,  Lameness,  All  druggists  soil 
itat$l  a  Bottle;  <>  for  $5* 

Book,  “Treatiao  oa  the  Horse, "  free 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  care  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptivo  booklet. 


Iff? 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsbura.  Pa 


“S  ave-T  he-Horsev5pavin  Cure. 


FEfcJRAPE  MAfltt 


There  sire  no  baneful  and  vicious  features  attending 
the  use  of  “  Save-the-Horse.” 

You  obtain  results  without  delays,  relapses,  blis- 
tored,  fevered,  swollen  legs  or  permanently  thick, 
cnod  tissue  or  suspended  use  of  the  horse. 

NO  PROMISE  OF  RESULTS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO 
PERFORM  OR  FALSE  TESTIMONIALS  TO  MIS- 
LEAD  YOU.  YOU  CANNOT  MISTAKE  THE  CER¬ 
TAINTY  OF  ITS  UNFAILING  AND  UNEQUALLED 
POWER  Oli  THE  SECURITY  OF  OUR  CONTRACT. 

Havre  do  Groce.  Md.,  Dee.  7,  1009. 
Troy  Chemical  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

During  1008  1  had  two  horses  go  wrong,  one  with  a  '  bone 
spavin”  ;  she  was  dead  tamo.  The  other  with  two  "bog 
spavins’*  and  a  big  kneo. 

Alter  reading  your  advertisement  week  after  week  I  had  Mr 
I  alley  order  for  mo  one  bottle  of  “  Save-tho-Horse,  ”  which  I 
thought  I  would  just  simply  try.  I  used  it  on  both  cases,  fol¬ 
lowing  your  directions.  I  pave  them  both  road  work  until  I 
had  consumed  the  one  bottle  only,  which  took  just  two  months. 
And  to-day  I  shall  say  just  one  year  has  elapsed  since  tho 
, 'at merit .  that  they  berth  are  as  sound  as  a  new  dollar  and 
neither  one  lias  taken  a  lame  step  since.  EDWARD  T  WELSH. 

SC  niL!  signed  g  n  a  r  a  n  t  e  e  or  contract. 

V  .UU  Send  for  copy,  booklet  &  letters  from  business  men  & 
|i  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
w  fhoroughpln.  Ringbone  (except  low  I,  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Heck, VVimlpuff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  &  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  llxp  Pa: a 
TItOV  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Avc.,  Binghamton,  N.y. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Nollor,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  lnd. 


SILOS 

The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur- 

Eass  all  others  in  Strength, 
lurability,  Convenience. 
Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 
Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 


AlsoSilo  Filling  Machinery,  g,.  jjljl 

Cfttalotfs  free* 


nnv  li  onoi  reifii  i 


THE  UNADILLA 

SILO 

The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  “ TWENTY- 
FIVE  REnSOIVS”  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

DNADllLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  Slain  St.,  Licetrlile.  Fa* 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
staves.  Patent  air-tight 
door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 
Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

83S  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 


ECONOMY 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Fivery  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
wliite  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 


Dirip  Splined  Silos 

Durable  Lumber.  No  North¬ 
ern  Uine  or  Spruce  used.  Con¬ 
venient  Air-tight  doors. 

Bvy  at.  Factory  Prices. 

STEVENS  TANK  <fc  TOWER 
COMPANY 


145  Turner  St.,  AUBURN,  Me. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

As  we  predicted  last  week,  E.  G. 
Lewis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  now  paid 
the  two  notes  held  by  two  women  at 
North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. — one  for  $508 
and  the  other  for  $100.  The  interest 
was  paid  on  the  former  in  full,  and  of 
the  second  the  interest  was  one  year 
short,  but  Mrs.  Dinsdale  was  glad  to 
have  the  settlement  even  on  that  basis. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  notes 
were  originally  drawn  for  three  years, 
with  interest  at  live  per  cent  payable 
semi-annually.  Default  was  made  in 
both  interest  and  principal.  One  note 
was  protested  at  the  bank  and  the  other 
returned  unpaid  three  times,  before 
The  R.  N.-Y.  published  anything  about 
them.  Mr.  Lewis  refused  to  honor  our 
draft  for  them,  but  made  settlement 
through  the  Tarrytown  bank.  We  yet 
have  many  claims  for  collections  against 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  col¬ 
lect  them.  We  do  not  think  he  can 
hope  to  succeed  with  his  present  schemes 
while  he  refuses  to  settle  the  old  obli¬ 
gations  ;  at  least  not  in  the  light  of 
publicity. 

I  bought  a  globe  at  Canton,  Ohio,  for  .$1. 
The  express  charges  were  $1.15.  The  weight 
was  2a  pounds.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reports  the  rate  correct. 
Connecticut.  F.  H.  s. 

The  commission  has  really  no  author¬ 
ity  in  the  matter  except  to  see  that  the 
rate  is  not  in  excess  of  the  published 
rate  of  the  express  company. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Union  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  as  an  investment?  I 
enclose  their  advertisement  of  February  25 
in  Philadelphia  Record.  Quite  a  lot  of 
farmers  in  our  section  have  sunk  money  in 
it.  PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  would  advise  the  farmers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  keep  out  of  it  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  The  State  Insurance  Department 
seems  to  have  been  exercising  some  vigi¬ 
lance  over  the  company,  and  imposing 
some  restrictions.  There  is  no  reason 
that  we  can  find  why  farmers  should 
finance  it. 

Do  you  think  you  could  collect  a  bill  of 
$49.48  for  me  of  W.  Wheatley  &  Co.,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H?  He  is  a  dealer  in  wood  and 
coal.  w.  s.  t. 

New  Hampshire. 

Mr. Wheatley  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
creditor.  The  price  for  the  wood  was 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  After  delivery 
of  the  car  he  wrote  that  the  wood  was 
satisfactory.  But  when  we  presented 
the  bill,  he  put  up  a  claim  that  the  wood 
was  not  right.  Partly  on  this  plea,  but 
more  particularly  to  effect  a  settlement 
without  suit,  we  accepted  his  suggestion 
.  for  a  reduction  on  the  bill  provided  he 
would  make  prompt  payment  of  the  bal¬ 
ance.  This  he  has  now  failed  to  do, 
and  the  matter  has  dragged  along  for 
several  months.  Cash  transactions  with 
Mr.  Wheatley  are  advised. 

Spare  Moments,  the  paper  published 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Leonard  Darby- 
shire,  who  worked  the  real  estate  fake 
scheme,  was,  we  are  informed,  recently 
sold  for  about  $2,000  at  auction.  The 
debts  at  the  time  were  $28,000 ;  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  just  about  covered 
the  cost  of  foreclosure,  so  that  the  cred¬ 
itors  lost  their  entire  accounts.  Be¬ 
sides  this  loss  by  creditors,  it  is  reported 
that  Darbyshire  sold  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany  to  subscribers.  Just  the  amount 
of  this  we  have  not  learned,  but  it  was 
taken  up  in  small  lots  by  country  people. 
This  is  the  experience  of  practically 
every  paper  that  attempts  to  sell  stock 
to  subscribers.  Sooner  or  later  the  crash 
comes,  and  the  investors  lose  everything. 
But  none  of  the  papers  trying  to  sell 
securities  will  publish  information  of 
this  kind. 

Joseph  A.  Blum  &  Co.,  Chalfield,  Ohio. 
Little  chicks  and  poultry  supplies. 

A  subscriber  complains  that  he  sent 
them  an  order  for  25  White  and  25  Buff 
chicks,  for  delivery  May  12.  He  drove 
to  the  express  office  for  them  twice 
when  expected,  then  wrote,  and  getting 
no  chicks  cancelled  the  order  on  May 
30.  The  chicks  reached  his  station  June 
7  with  13  dead.  He  refused  to  receive 
them  as  he  had  cancelled  the  order  be¬ 
fore  they  were  shipped.  The  agent  sold 
the  chicks  for  expressage.  The  farmer 
is  out  $4.50.  In  sending  the  order  he 
definitely  stated  that  May  12  was  the 
latest  he  would  accept  shipment  and 
Blum  &  Co.,  had  no  authority  to  ship 
later.  The  farmer  was  clearly  entitled 
to  a  return  of  his  money,  and  any  con¬ 
cern  that  denies  him  the  return  of  his 
money  under  the  circumstances  is  not  in 
our  judgment  a  safe  one  to  entrust  with 
an  order. 


I  have  just  received  my  check  for  the 
calf  for  $6.33,  and  thank  you  very  kindly 
for  taking  so  much  interest  in  this  affair, 
for  I  am  sure  I  could  never  have  secured 
the  money  if  it  bad  not  been  for  your  as¬ 
sistance.  Long  live  The  R.  N.-Y.  m.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a  peculiar  case.  Ten  calves 
were  shipped  to  a  responsible  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  of  this  city.  Nine  were 
returned  for.  Returns  for  one  calf  was 
sent  a  neighbor  of  the  shipper  with 
check.  The  commission  merchant  claimed 
that  this  calf  had  the  neighbor’s  name 
and  address  on  a  tag  attached  to  the 
calf.  The  neighbor  reported  that  he 
never  shipped  any  calf,  and  that  the 
check  had  been  lost.  It,  however,  turned 
up  at  the  bank  after  being  indorsed  by 
his  name  and  paid.  The  merchant 
claimed  he  paid  for  the  calf  and  that  the 
shipper  should  collect  from  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  We  insisted  that  the  shipper  was 
not  responsible  for  his  mistakes,  and 
that  he  should  pay  for  the  calf,  and  look 
up  the  indorsed  check  himself.  This 
has  now  been  done.  It  is  a  case  where 
the  commission  man  has  been  loser,  but 
his  shipper  was  not  at  fault,  and  we 
doubt  if  he  could  have  effected  a  set¬ 
tlement  without  aid. 

I  have  a  farm  of  95  acres  in  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina,  with  an  eight-room 
dwelling  bouse,  a  new  two-story  barn,  38x70, 
with  cement  floor;  also  milk  house,  granary 
and  other  small  buildings.  The  house  is 
provided  with  running  water.  A  railroad 
siding  is  on  the  farm.  We  are  near  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  700  population,  and  the  tourist  or 
Summer  visitors  increase  it  to  2,000  or 
2.500.  I  also  have  seven  acres  containing 
several  cottages  which  I  rent  for  .$720  per 
year  to  the  Summer  visitors.  I  value  the 
farm  at  $0,000,  and  the  seven  acres  with 
cottages  at  $10,000.  All  free  and  clear. 
Now  I  want  to  put  in  a  Guernsey  herd  to 
supply  milk  and  butter  to  the  Summer  visit¬ 
ors.  and  want  to  borrow  some  money  to 
buy  the  herd  and  complete  my  arrange¬ 
ments  for  producing  certified  milk.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  six  per  cent  on  bond  and 
mortgage  and  also  the  cost  of  inspection 
and  appraisal.  The  banks  of  this  State  do 
not  loan  on  real  estate,  and  are  now  cur¬ 
tailing  their  discount  loans.  Do  you  know 
where  I  can  find  the  money?  'j.  it.  b. 

North  Carolina. 

This  case  has  interested  us,  because 
of  the  apparent  difficulty  of  making  such 
a  loan.  If  the  property  was  located  in 
a  city  or  northern  village,  a  loan  could 
be  secured  readily;  but  it  seems  hard 
to  get  loans  on  farm  property  in  sec¬ 
tions  removed  from  large  centers  of 
population.  We  know  nothing  about  this 
particular  property  except  what  the  own¬ 
er  has  told  us,,  but  it  has  all  the  evidence 
of  sincerity  and  good  faith.  He  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  expense  of  inspection 
and  official  appraisal  provided  the  lender 
will  loan  about  50  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
praisal.  If  anyone  wants  to  consider 
the  proposition,  we  will  gladly  send  the 
address.  One  thing  is  sure :  it  looks 
more  inviting  than  99  per  cent  of  the 
stock-jobbing  schemes  that  come  to  us. 

I  received  a  check  from  Francis  Duhne 
Jr.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  shortage  on 
car  of  brewers’  grain  and  wish  to  thank 
you  very  much,  as  I  never  would  have  got 
it  if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  I  know  there 
is  no  use  offering  to  pay  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  the  matter,  but  you  can 
consider  me  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  will  try  to  get  as  many 
as  I  possibly  can  to  subscribe  for  it. 

New  York.  w.  E.  T. 

This  was  a  claim  of  $94.50  for  short 
weight  on  a  carload  of  brewers’  grains. 
The  grains  were  carefully  weighed  by 
the  freight  agent,  and  a  shortage  of  7,499 
pounds  discovered.  The  shipper  paid 
no  attention  to  requests  for  settlement. 
Complaint  was  made  to  us  in  January, 
but  the  shipper  paid  no  more  attention 
to  our  first  letters  than  he  did  to  his 
customer.  We  then  wrote  up  a  history 
of  the  case  and  sent  him  a  proof  of  it 
with  request  to  state  any  reason  he 
may  have  for  not  publishing  it.  To 
this  he  replied  that  he  would  settle. 

Why  are  we  telling  this?  Well,  that 
you  may  know  something  of  this  kind  of 
work  for  the  good  of  the  farming  com¬ 
munity.  We  take  no  pay  for  the  work, 
because  we  would  not  do  it  and  could 
not  afford  to  do  it  just  to  get  the  money 
for  this  individual  subscriber.  When 
houses  learn  through  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  that  some  influence  that  they  must 
respect  is  looking  after  the  farmers’ 
rights,  they  will  be  careful  not  to  repeat 
the  experience.  Can’t  you  see  that  this 
might  save  you  a  similar  loss?  I  doubt 
if  the  influence  of  such  results  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  farmers.  If  it  were,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  need  another  press. 

When  I  first  sat  at  The  R.  N.-Y.  table  I 
was  a  ten-center.  The  enclosed  will  send 
me  some  more  for  the  third  year.  Why 
should  I  add  more  to  what  thousands  have 
said,  but  let  me  add  that  this  dollar  is  not 
jerked  out  of  me,  but  is  cheerfully  given 
for  more  than  value  received.  r.  c.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  our  people  certainly  have 
bright  and  original  ways  of  saying 
things.  We  like  to  have  members  of 
the  family  feel  that  the  food  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  meal,  and  we  are  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  to  know  that  a  cheerful 
heart  throb  accompanies  the  remittance. 

J.  J.  d. 


Incubators 
Save 'OH 


BURN  one  gallon  of  oil  where  others  burn 
3  to  5.  Lamp  filled  once  during  the 
hatch;  others  filled  every  day. 

.  Write  for  Free  Book 

giving  all  the  facts.  X-Ray  Incubators 
differ  widely  from  all  others.  Enameled- 
steel-covered ;  Rosewood  finish.  They 
control  the  flame,  burning  high  or  low; 
no  heat  or  oil  wasted.  Lump  In  center; 
glass  door  on  top;  perfectly  even  heat¬ 
ing;  perfect  ventilation.  The  only  real¬ 
ly  different  Incubator.  Book  explains 
why  it’s  better  and  surer  than  others. 
Write  today  to 


Freight  j 
Paid 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  47th  St.,  Wayne,  Neb. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $lfl 
and  Brooder  “te*!*  9EU 

If  ordered  together  we 
„  6end  both  for  $10 
,  Freight  paid  east  of  Rock- 
—  Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  giass  doors. 

Free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incnbator  Co., 

Box  |  03  i  Racine,  Wis. 


Racine 


Send  Us  a  Postal  for  Our  Price 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  book  and  low  price  on 

Incubators 
and  Brooders 

guaranteed  to  hatch  highest  percent  ol 
eggs,  liberal  trial  plan,  all  improvements 
worth  having.  Best  incubator  proposition 
ever  offered.  Write  today. 

RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY 
Box  87-  Racine,  Wis. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ftfifSifiJ 

AND  the  lead.  We  are 

breeders  of  the 

PEKIN  D  U  C  K  S  K  r  a  n  d  e  8 1  lay*"! 

1  is  u  Kj  Strain  of  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$6.U0  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100,  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Hocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings,  $1.50  per  ]3,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plantin  vicinity  ofNew  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


ALTON  FARM, 


—  Eggs  from  our 
famous  strains 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MAKE  GOOD  BROILERS;  SO  DO 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

If  you  want  highest  prices,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  incubators.  We  have  the  fertile  Eggs, 
WOODLANDS  FARM  (Inc.),  IONA,  N.  J. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICK,  10c.  each.  Single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock; 
can  furnish  in  any  number.  Distance  no  objec¬ 
tion;  circular  free.  Address  CHAK.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

$1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15;  1st  and  3d  on  cockerel; 
2d  and  3d  on  pen;  2d  on  pullet.  Imperial  Pekin 
duck  eggs,  $3.00  per  15;  1st  on  drake,  1st  on  duck. 
At  Huntington  Poultry  Association,  1910. 

W.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13;  $11)  ami  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


HONE’S  "Bred  to  Lay”  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Have  fancy  as  well  as  practical  qualities.  Founda¬ 
tion  stock  direct  from  Lester  Tompkins'  best  mat¬ 
ings.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  layers  of 
exhibition  quality;  $3  per  13  eggs,  $5  per  26,  $8  per 
52,  and  $12  per  104.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks 

Island 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  Cockerels 
at  $3  and  ' 

EDW.  VAN  AL 


x  o .  rx  it  *r  ui  '  uchUICtd 

Baby  Chicks  hatched  at  $20  per  100. 
LSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


Maple  Gove  Poultry  Yards 

offer  yon  eggs  that  are  guaranteed  fertile,  from 
well-matured,  vigorous,  range  grown  Silver- Laced 
ami  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  and  W.P.  Rocks,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  and 
White  Erubden  Geese.  Send  for  leaflet. 

R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Columbian,  Silver-Laced  and  White  Wyandottes— Eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  thoroughbred  stock,  $1.50, 
$2  and  $3  per  15.  Special  rates  on  100  lots.  A  few 
Col.  Cockerels.  Mrs.  J.  Alonzo  Hulse,  Wading  River,  L.  I. 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Exhibition 
and  utility  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  ONdNTA 
FARM,  Prince’s  Ray,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 

Eggs,  $4.00  per  100:  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


Kean’s  White  Wyandottes  Ks 

matings.  Write  for  descriptive  literature, 

E.  FRANKIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


I 


At  Last,  the 

Perfect 

Incubator 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 
100  ChickOutdoor  Brooder  5.00 
BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance— Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
now  making  money  with  S10 
outfit,  raising  for  market- 
breeding — selling-  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther¬ 
mometer  complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal . 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  424  Dayton.  Ohio. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1811 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  TITACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Roeks  and 
Imperial  Pokin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  White  Rock  eggs, 
$3.00  per  15,  $12.00  per  100.  Dock  eggs,  $1.50  per 
10,  $8  per  100  :  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed  on 
alleges.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y 


Icombs;  Barred  iiocks.  White  Wyandottes,  single 
comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns;  eggs,  15,  $1.50; 
100,  $7.00.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  eggs,  15,  $2  00; 
100,  $10.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


SP  W  of  exceptional  vigor  ami 

i  vi  I"  i  quality.  250  acres  devoted  to  the  best 
in  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


SILVER  DUCK  WING,  GAME  BANTAMS, 
BUFF  BANTAMS,  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
AUSTIN  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ORPINGTONS  AND  HAMBURGS 

White,  Black  and  Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington. 
Fine  quality.  Also  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 

J.  1).  GRAHAM,  Lyonsville,  Mass 


PURE-BRED  POULTRY— Light  Brahmas,  the  best  eggs, 
$2  per  15;  White  P.  Rocks,  eggs,  $1  per  15, 
Fishel’s;  Barred  P.  Rocks,  $1  per  15. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


SINGLE  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Selected  Eggs, 
$1  per  15,  $5  per  1U0.  OUHWIN  Maubih.  Dublin,  Fa. 


EMPIRE  STATES.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


EXHIBITION  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  S3  8  S5  per  selling, 

from  stock  which  won  following  prizes:  1st  on 
Pens.  1st  &  2d  on  Pullets,  3d  on  Cockerel,  2d  on  <  'ock 
and  five  Specials  at  Huntington  Poultry  Show. 
IRVING  E.  BRUSH,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Rnnn— Stan<lftld  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
vUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


C'  C  —  Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale. 

75 c.  a  setting  of  15,  $4.00  a  hundred. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.F.l).  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


C  P  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY.-Hatching Eggs 
w.  Ui  from  carefully  selected  birds  only,  now 
offered  by  the  PICKERING  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FA  RM,  Chester  Springs,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  $6  per  100. 


Giant  bronzk  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per 

10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


35 

free. 


BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
JOHN  E.  HE  AT  WO  BE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Roeks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  8.  C.  R.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggfl.  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Pouttrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  orosefnl 
Information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can't 
afford  lo  he  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  I'oultry  Yards  Marietta, Pa 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

i  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  perlOO.  A.  S-  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


BENNETT'S  Poultry  Record  and  Expense  Book  keeps  a 
complete  daily  account  of  all  eggs  collected  and 
sold.  25c.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Agents 
wanted.  E.  W,  Bennett,  Box656F,  New  Britain,  Ct. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  running  at  free  range.  Celebrated 
for  heavy  egg  production.  Fertile  eggs,  $1  per  15, 
$5  per  100.  GEO.  LUNDGREEN,  Wyoming,  Dei. 


BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  Eggs, 
13,  $1.50;  26,  $2.50;  40,  $3  50  :  50,  $4;  100,  $7.  Exckl- 
sior  Poultry  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  Jonesdale.Wis. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10  per  1(H);  Kggs.$5perl00.  All  chicks  and  eggs* from 
our  own  farm  ialsed.  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


African  Buff  and  Toulouse  Goose  Eggs— One  Trio  Choice 
Blk. Orpington  Chickens;  Scotch  Collie  Pups;  prices 
right.  MissZella  Wilson,  162  S.  7th  St.,  Zanesville, O. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm.  Belleville,  Pa. 


TH0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY— Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


How  I  Sell  Squabs  for  $6  a  Dozen 


by  a  customer  (new  book  mailed  for 
2o  stamp).  He  uses  a  simple 
advertising  device,  fully  ex¬ 
plained.  Get  the  big  profits. 
Our  cloth-bound  book  now  33‘ i 
pages.  136  illustrations.  IT’S 
GltKAT.  We  take  subscrip¬ 


tions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga¬ 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  lO  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  KOOK  SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  :  :  Melrose,  Mass. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
March  25.  1910,  wholesale  excent  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail’'  Is  rather 
an  Indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it.  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ot  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

, . .  .33  ® 

.34 

.35® 

.37 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

...  .29  @ 

.30 

32(4 

.34 

Cower  Grades  _ _ 

...  .23  ® 

.26 

24® 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best.... 

...  .31  ® 

.32 

.33® 

Common  toGjod.. 

. .  .23  @ 

.26 

.25® 

.28 

Factory . 

...  .22  @ 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock .  . 

...  .21  ® 

.23 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81 

per 

4t)-quart  can.  netting  'AH  cents  to 

shippers  in  the20-cent  freight 

zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

.09® 

12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best.... 

...  ,1G  @ 

.18 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good.. 

...  .12  @ 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

...  24  ® 

.25 

.28® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice.  .23  @ 

.24 

.27® 

.29 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

. ..  .24  ® 

.25 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good.. 

. .  .20  Af 

.23 

.23® 

.25 

BEANS 


Marrow,  bn . 

2.90 

@  2.95  qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

2.10 

IS)  2.&5 

Pea . 

2.10 

®  2.35  ot. 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

2.60 

®  3.25 

White  Kidney . 

3.00 

@  3.35 

Yellow  Eye . 

3.10 

®  3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.32 

®  .33 

Common  to  Good . 

.25 

®  .30 

German,  New  Crop.... 

.65 

®  .70 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

■  SO 

®  10)4 

.14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.06 

®  .08 

•09@ 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

®  .0t)>4 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

1.50 

fa)  1.65 

Cherries . 

.16 

@  .18  lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.22 

@  .22)4  lb. 

.25® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

@  .14 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Newtown,  bbl. 

3.50 

@  4.50 

Ren  Davis . 

3.00 

®  3.50 

York  Imperial . 

®  4.50 

Spitz . 

2.00 

@  4.00 

Spy . 

2.00 

®  4.50 

King . 

2.50 

®  4.26 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

@  4.25 

Greening . 

2.25 

®  4.00 

Russet . 

2.00 

®  3.00 

Western,  box . 

2.00 

(id)  3.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

4.00 

®  5.00 

New  Jersey . 

3.00 

@  3.50 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.. 

.30 

®  .80 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Florida,  bbl . 

4.00 

®  5.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

(4*  0.50 

Maine,  105  lbs . 

1 .25 

®  1.46 

State  and  West’n,  bbl 

1.26 

®  1.37 

Asparagus,  doz . 

3.00 

«  9.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.07 

@  .14 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

®  1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 

18.00 

®27.00 

S’th’n.new,  bbl.  cte.  2.01) 

la)  2.76 

Celery,  doz . 

.10 

@  .50 

Lettuce.  )4-bbl.  bkt.... 

.75 

@  3.(K)  each 

.03® 

.05 

Peas,  Vi  bbl.  bkt . 

1.00 

@  5.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier . 

1.50 

®  3.50 

Onions,  state,  bag . 

1.00 

®  2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.00 

@  2.25 

Romaine,  j^-bbl.  bkt.. 

.75 

®  3.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

@  3.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.75 

@  2.00 

Squasn,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.50 

®  2.25 

Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier... 

1.25 

®  2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.50 

@  1.00 

Southern,  new.  bbl.. 

LOI) 

®  1.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1  doz. 

l.tK) 

@  1.25 

No.  2,  box . 

2.50 

®  5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.15 

®  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

(a)  .25 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

2.00 

@  3.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls . 19  m  .20 

Roosters . 12  @  .13 

Ducks . 18  ®  .19 

Geese . 11  ®  .12 

Turkeys . 13  ®  .18 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fey . 

.22 

@  .23 

.24®  .27 

Common  to  Good.... 

.20 

@  .21 

.22®  .23 

Chickens,  roasting.... 

.22 

@  .24 

.23®  .27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

®  .22 

.19®  .24 

Common  Run . 

.14 

®  .16 

.15®  .18 

Capons,  fancy . 

.26 

®  .28 

Common  to  Good .... 

.22 

®  .25 

Fowls . 

@  .18 

.15®  .21 

Ducks . 

.16 

@  .22 

.18®  .24 

Geese . 

@  .16 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.50 

®  5.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  UK)  lbs.. 

5.75 

fa)  8.15 

Bulls . 

4.80 

®  6.00 

Cows . 

2.00 

(d  5.75 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

7.00 

®11.00 

Culls . 

4.50 

®  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

4.IK) 

®  7.<M) 

Lambs . 

KUO 

®  10.25 

Hogs . 10-00 

®11.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 

.08 

(d  .15 

Lambs, 

Hothouse,  head . 

5.00 

®11.00 

Pork,  100  lbs . ' 

13.00 

® 15.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1  27 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.29 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.65 

®  .67 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.50 

®  .55 

Rye . 

.80 

®  85 

553.50 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

If  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest  $45.00 
possible  price.  We  build  wagons  for 
service— not  merely  to  sell.  Wo  are  the 
only  N.  Y.  State  factory  selling  direct  to 
user, saving  ono-thirdof  the  costforyou. 


Send  for1  One  on  Approval 


Handy  Wncron  :  Removable  seats, 
drop  en  cl  Kate,  strong  and  durable. 
Can’t  be  duplicated  anywhere. 
Retails  for  $70.00. 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed — no  deposits  or  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  A  No.  1  Itmiuhout  s  Spindle  seat 

there  will  be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  easy  riding,  will  last  for  many 

200  styles  ami  Wholesale  Price  Li*t.  years.  Retails  for  $65.00. 


Rochester  Vehicle  Company ,  360  Main  St.,  Rochester,  hi.  V. 


Sun-Ray  MANTLE  BURNERS 


im  Sold  at  prices  that  defy  competition; 

burns  mantle  like  gas,  making  gaslight 
Mi  from  kerosene.  Odorless,  noiseless,  abso- 
jOt  -  lutely  safe.  100  to  S00  candle  power  light; 
burns  10  hours  on  one  quart  of  kerosene; 
lights  like  any  lamp;  needs  no  generating. 
Burner  fits  any  screw  collar  lamp,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Knyo.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  for  houses,  stores  and  factories. 
Live  agents  wanted.  Send  for  particulars. 
Dept.  K,  Simplex  Gaslight  Co,,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Dunninrr  Ulster  everywhere  on  the  farm  in  any 
nUlllllllg  ndltJI  quantity  without  expense  for 
power  and  at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guar  a  n  t  e  e  d . 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


‘New  Modern’ 


//  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung),  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  St  Willis  I>Ifg.  Co. 

27  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  EARN" 


CATTLE  STANCHIONS 

OBMBHBHi  — HE— miW  iTU 

When  in  the  market,  write  L.  A.  GREEN, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  for  Illustrated  Circulars, 

Mentioning  This  Paper 


lTHE 

R0 

SSSII 

The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  tho  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complcto  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  witn  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Sfake9  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  givos  facts  that 
will  savo  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  K.  W.  Itoss  Co.(Est.l850) 
Box  13  SFKIHGflELD.  OHIO 


B 


RONZE  TURKEY  and  PEAR!  GUINEA  EGGS. 

POPLAR  LAWN  FARMS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


R 


OSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs,  $1  for  15,  $3 

for  50.  GEO.  BOW DISH,  Esperanto,  N.  Y. 


W,  H.  TURKEY  EGGS- 

Rodman,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


at  Half  Price  for  April.  R.C.Bnff  Leghorns, 
bred  to  lay.  Prize  winners,  $1  per  15, 

15  per  100.  Oakdale  Farms,  Chester,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

Hatehinn 

or  table  use.  Also  a  few  nice  COCKERELS 
MRS.  GILBERT  W.  HARRIS,  Belden  Farm,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited. 


93-95  South  Market  St,, 


Boston. 


HOTHOUSE  LAMBS, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

DI, EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  1  oui try.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans 
Apples,  etc.  li.  I).  WOOIMVAltP,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  V‘ 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

$8,000  Milk  Route  For  Sale. 

Milk  sells  for  10c.  per  quart,  cream  20c.  per  pint. 
Demand  not  supplied;  turn  down  applications  for 
milk  and  cream  every  day.  Location  IJk.  miles 
from  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  a  growing  Southern' city  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  in  the  Piedmont  section  of 
North  Carolina.  Drainage  perfect;  near  splendid 
County  School  of  four  trained  teachers;  term  8 
months.  Annual  sales  from  milk  and  cream.  $8,000. 
Will  deliver  route  May  3d.  Owner  hns  various 
other  enterprises  and  contemplates  going  abroad 
this  summer.  Reference.  Rraostreet.  Address 
JOHN  A.  YOUNG.  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

Wanted,  at  Laurel  F arm 

A  good  farm  hand.  Must  be  clean  milker 
and  able  to  do  all  farm  work  with  team. 
_ J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

YALE  GRADUATE,  best  habits,  character,  experienced 
desires  country  employment;  poultry  farm 
preferred;  others  considered.  W.  £.  GAMBLE, 
93  Lake  Place,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

YflliNR  MAN-26,  used  ^arm  work,  wants 
I  UUIlU  1*1  “11  employment  for  coming  season, 
Ne 


within  100  miles  of  New  York. 
Greystone  Terrace,  Yonkers 


Write  “1’.  J.,  11 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole  ones  and 
can  be  bought  at  $2.50  per  barrel  f.o.b.  Worcester 
(about  60  pounds  to  tho  barrel),  from  the  factory  of 
NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  tho  famous  “Toasted  Butter 
Crackers,”  "Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc. 
Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 


HONEY 


Ptiro  Saco  Honey  direct  from  bees.  Fluent 
table  delicacy,  10c.  per  lb.,  frel  -  lit  prepaid. 
Generous  sample  by  mail,  10c.  stamps,  which  may  apply  ou 
order.  Spencer  ApiarltH,  Nordhoif,  Cal. 

P  A  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  R.  P.  R. 

■■  |l  l«  ^  and  W.W.,$.75  per  13,  $1.35  per 
h  U  W  W  <>«.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyomino,  Del. 

WD  BflPyQ- Bred  for  laying  March  Pul- 
i  I  i  llUUhu  lets,  $2.50.  Vlg.  Cockerels, 
$3.50;  eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  $6.10  .  per  1UU.  QUAKER 
HILL  NURSERIES,  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 

OH  AO  Leading  varieties  of  Prize  Poultry* 

fcw  UUUO  QliUw  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  Free,  Illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog,  10  eta.  F.  G.  WILE,  TELFORD,  PA. 


We  Ship  Quick  from 
Buffalo,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul  or  Racine 

f3  140-Egg 
""  Belle  City 
Incubator 
Only  $7.55 


Made 

$4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  Ordered  Together 
Cost  You  Only  $  1 1 .50 -^Freighl^?repaid 


WHY  PAY  MORE?  Investigate— send  your  name  and  address 
today,  the  easiest  way,  by  postal  or  letter.  I  tell  you  the 
prices  right  here— and  how  my  machines  are  made.  You  can 
have  30  or  60  days’  trial  on  both  Incubator 
and  brooder— and  I’ll  send  all  money  back 
if  you  return  the  machines  to  us  as  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Be  sure  to  send  for  my 
illustrated,  free  booklet,  “Hatching  Facts.” 

But,  if  in  a  hurry,  you  are  perfectly  safe 
ift  ordering  right  now  from  this  ad. 

Thousands  do  this  way  every  year.  I 
guarantee  to  ship  all  orders  sent  from  this  ad  on  day  received — (from 
warehouse  nearest  you,  freight  prepaid.)  No  disappointments. 


BELLE  CITY 

Incubators  and  Brooders 


14-O-Chick  Belle  City  Brooder  Only  $4.50 


Order  a  Complete  140- 
Chick  Belle  City  Hatching 

Outfit.  Send  only  £11.50  for  both  Incubator  and  Brooder 

— freight  prepaid  when  ordered 
together.  You’ll  surely  need  the  brooder, 
too.  So  make  the  savings.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  money  back.  No  risk,  how¬ 
ever  you  order.  The  editor  of  this  paper 
knows  me  to  be  responsible — I’ve  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  paper  for  many  years  and  treat 
my  customers  liberally.  _ 

I’ve  always  given  my  customers  more  for  their  money  than  any 
other  incubator  manufacturer  in  the  world — that’s  why  we  do  so 
much  business. 

Belle  City  Incubators  will  hatch  more  chickens— under 
the  same  conditions— than  any  other  incubator  made,  or 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  This  I  guarantee.  Double 
walls— dead  air  space  all  over— copper  tank  and  boiler — 
hot-water  heater— best  regulator— deep,  roomy  nursery — 
strong  egg  tray — high  legs— double  door— and  everything 
that’s  any  good  on  an  Incubator — all  in  the  Belle  City.  High- 
grade  thermometer — egg  tester — burner  and  safety  lamp  in¬ 
cluded.  The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  one  having 
double  walls  and  dead  air  spaces.  I  guarantee  it  to  raise 
more  healthy  chicks  than  any  other  Brooder  made.  Hot- 
water  top  heat— large,  roomy,  wire  runway  yard,  with 
platform — metal  safety  lamp  and  burner. 

Complete  Hatching  Outfit  Only  $11.50 

Over  50,000  machines  in  use — all  doing  perfect  work. 
The  Belle  City  should  be  your  choice.  Send  your  order 
now  or  send  postal  for  “Hatching  Facts”  booklet  and  full 
particulars.  Don’t  pay  more  than  my  price.  No  machines, 
at  any  price,  are  better  hatchers  or  brooders. 

J.  V.  ROHAN,  President 
BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Box  48  ,  Racine,  Wis. 
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1%  Inch  unpalnted  steel  sheets,  light  weight,  22  <£■€  Off 

Inches  wide,  2  to 8  ft.  long,  100  sq.  feet .  ...  vl*OU 

Painted,  same  as  above,  100  sq.  feet .  $1.95 

1 14  inch  corrugated,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  sheets, 
standard  weight,  22  to  24  in.  wide,  2  to  7  ft.  long,  Q  Off 

100  6q.  feet .  .  9u<aU 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


PRESSED  BRICK  STEEL  SIDING 
E“Z3 


X 


t — ^rrr — — \  md  i — .~t^ 

»  -t-  g‘"j- .  .  i  • 


Pressed  Brick,  unpalnted  steel  sheets,  light  04  Off 

weight,  24  In.  wide,  68  In.  long,  100  sq.  feet .  V  A»Os$ 

Painted,  same  as  above,  100  sq.  feet .  $1.95 

Pressed  Brick,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  6heets,  0O  Off 
standard  wt.,  24  In.  wide  68  in.  long,  100 sq.  feet.. 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 

FLAT  STEEL  SHEETS 

3 — 


Wonderful  ROOFING  Offer  I 

SPECIAL  SPRING  PROPOSITION  for  QUICK  ORDERS-NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Corrugated  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  |  Fill  in  carefully  the  coupon  below.  Send  it  to 

us  and  we  will  mail  you  at  once  free  of  all  cost 
samples  of  the  very  best  “galvanized  rust-proof” 
roofing,  ceiling  and  siding  for  your  examination. 

These  samples  are  large  and  generous  enough  to  show  you 
the  quality  of  the  large  sheets,  the  prices  on  which  are 
quoted  in  this  ad.  This  special  spring  offer  made  in  time 
for  the  farmer  or  town  resident  who  wants  to  begin  improve¬ 
ments — shipments  made  anywhere — take  advantage  of  this 
great  bargain  sale  while  the  offer  lasts.  No  matter  for  what 
purpose  you  require  the  metal  covering,  you  will  not  buy 
roofing,  siding  or  ceiling  again  this  year  at  lower  prices  than 
quoted  in  this  ad.  These  metal  coverings,  proven  by  otter 

60  years  of  actual  experience,  to  be  the  most  econopncal  and  Qn|y  f0Q|  nee!]e(|  |ay  js  a  hammer,  except  With  Standing  Seam  Steel  Roofing 

longest  lasting  m  the  market,  far  superior  to  shingles,  excell- r  

ing  ready  roofing,  and  better  than  slate  which  is  seven  times  he&vier  and  breaks  from  freezing  or  thawing.  Our  “galvan¬ 
ized,  rust-proof’  steel  covering  keep  buildings  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer;  does  not  taint  your  rain  water. 

Rust-Proof  Galvanized  Steel 

ROOFING=SIDiNG=C£ILISIO 

Note  our  wonderfully  low  prices — lower  than  those  ever  quoted  by  any  factory  or  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  anywhere.  Send  for  samples  at  once.  Get  in  your  order  now  for  spring  improvements. 
Suitable  for  every  purpose.  Fully  guaranteed.  Requires  no  painting,  economical  and  easy  to  put  on* 
no  previous  experience  necessary;  absolutely  guaranteed,  brand  new,  clean  stock — bright  as  a  dollar. 

The  sheets  are  full  sized  and  come  in  corrugated  “V”  crimped  standing  seam  or  plain  flat  sheets,  heavily  galvanized 
on  both  sides  with  most  approved  galvanizing  material.  The  preparation  will  adhere  forever.  Galvanized  means 
that  the  steel  has  been  coated  with  liquid  zinc,  which  makes  absolutely  rust  and  weather-proof.  Not  affected  by  heat 
or  cold.  Square  means  100  square  feet. 

Makes  your  insurance  cheaper.  Sold  direct  from  our  own  roofing  factory,  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Co.  sells  more  roofing  material  than  any  other  concern.  Used  m  all  climates  for  every  kind  of  a  building.  Suit¬ 
able  for  farm  houses,  barns,  stores,  city  dwellings,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Our  prices  defy  all  roofing  competition.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  see  our  samples.  Our  liberal  offer  to  ship  subject  to  your  examination  is  proof  of  our  confidence  that  our  material 
will  meet  with  your  entire  satisfaction  after  the  closest  scrutiny. 

UGHTNINGPROOF-FIREPROOF-WATER'PROOF 

_ S 4 n  ff  S 4 n  rf  Wp  algo  nuoto  in  this  advertisement  steel  sheets  nnualntod.  also  painted.  These  are 

ZmWwXM  mSkmmwXGXM  &X&&X  mXXjXJWXXlXJ  identically  the  same  s  ceta  as  the  galvanized  rust-proof,  except  are  not  coated  with 
the  molten  zinc  or  spelter,  which  coating  makes  the  galvanized  sheets  rust-proof.  While  the  unpainted  and  painted  steel  sheets  will  not  last  as  long  as  the  galvanized  rust¬ 
proof,  yet  you  can  use  them  with  a  perfect  degree  of  safety  that  they  will  last  a  good  many  years  and  give  splendid  service,  and  of  course  the  first  cost  is  not  as.  much  as  the 
galvanized  rust-proof  norcanyou  expect  the  same  amount  of  wear,  so  we  believe  in  the  end  the  galvanized  rust-proof  is  by  far  the  best  proposition.  However,  if  you  feel  that 
you  want  to  make  the  smallest  possible  investment  in  roofing,  why  then  buy  the  unpainted  or  painted  steel  sheets,  all  of  which  are  covered  by  our  guarantee  as  printed  below, 
and  if  you  so  desire  we  would  be  g.ad  to  send  you  samples  free  of  unpalnted  or  painted  sheets,  quoted  in  this  advertisement. 

fTjmmm*  ia  The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., manufacturers  of  these  steel  coverings,  positively  guarantee  en- 

UUa"afIic(F  tire  satisfaction  on  every  order,  or  money  refunded  without  delay  or  argument.  The  material  may 
be  returned  at  our  expense  both  ways  if  it  is  not  up  to  our  representation  and  entirely  satisfactory.  We  are  headquarters  for  roofing 
supplies  of  every  kind  and  our  stock  is  always  complete,  covering  every  style  at  prices  from  $1.25  per  100  square  feet  and  up. 
Our  million  dollar  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  sufficient  evidence  of  our  responsibility.  We  want  all  your  inquiries  of  merchandise. 
Our  roofing  department  is  one  tremendous  branch  of  a  business  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  We  are  constantly  buying  complete  stocks 
of  new,  high-grade  goods  at  sherills’,  receivers’  and  manufacturers’  sales,  carrying  in  stock  a  full  line  of  building  material,  including 
lumber,  sash,  doors  and  anything  needed  for  a  building;  wire  fencing,  machinery,  gasoline  engines,  traction  outfits,  furniture,  house¬ 
hold  goods,  plumbing  material,  heating  apparatus,  water  work  system  and  hardware  of  every  kind. 

FREIGHT  PAID!  I  TrE^SAMPLES! 


Flat,  unpalnted  steel  sheet*,  lightweight,  24  in. 

wide,  2  to  8  ft.  long.  100  sq.  feet . 

Painted,  same  as  above,  100  sq.  feet . 

Flat,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  sheets,  standard 
wt.,  24  and  86  In.  wide,  2  to  7  ft.  long,  100sq.  feet.. 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


$1.60 

$1.70 

$3.00 


STANDING  SEAM  STEEL  ROOFING 


npalnted  steel  sheeta>/llght  wt.,  04  Off 

I  ft.  long.  100  sq.  feet . 


Standing  Seam,  un| 

22  In.  wide,  2  to  8 

Painted,  same  as  above  100  sq.  feet .  $1.95 

Standing  Seam,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  sheets,  stand¬ 
ard  weight,  22  to  24  In.  wide,  2  to  7  ft.  long,  0/5 

100  sq.  feet .  vOtail 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


CEADED  CEILING  AND  SIDING 

FT-—1  1  •  -  ■  -  ■-< 


Beaded,  unpalnted  steel  sheets,  light  weight,  22 

In.  wide,  2  to  8  ft.  long,  100  sq.  feet... . . 

Painted,  same  as  above,  100  sq.  feet . . 

Beaded,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  sheets,  stand¬ 
ard  wt.,  22  to  24  In.  wide,  2  to  7  ft.long,100  sq.  feet.. 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


$1.85 

$1.95 

$3.25 


“VV”  CRIMPED  STEEL  ROOFING 


2-V  Crimped,  unpalnted  steel  sheets,  light  wt., 

22  in.  wide,  2  to  8  ft.  long,  100  sq.  feet . 

Painted,  same  as  above,  100  sq.  feet . 

2-V  Crimped,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  stiects, 
stand.  wt.,22to  24>ln.wlde.  2 to 7  ft.  long,  100 sq.ft. 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


$1.85 

$1.95 

$3.25 


At  prices  quoted  in  this  ad.  we  will  prepay  the  freight  on  all  Roofing, 
Siding  and  Ceiling  orders  in  full  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  in  the 
United  States  except  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  15c  per  square  additional  for 
these  two  states.  To  all  points  west  of  Colorado  in  the  United  States, 
60c  per  square  additional. 

Unmmm  /)msIam  Add  10%  to  your  surface  measurement, 
rsOW  WO  allowing  for  laps;  send  us  sketch  of  your 

building  showing  size  of  dimensions,  so  that  we  can  send  you  proper 
length  of  sheets  to  lay  economically  and  avoid  waste. 

Onr  Free  Roofing  Book  Roofing, 'Siding  and 

Ceiling  sent  free  for  a  coupon.  Tells  how  to  lay  Roofing  or  Siding  and 
contains  much  valuable  informal  ion.  Send  in  your  name  today.  Get  our 
big  catalogue,  the  wonderful  “Price  Wrecker,”  containing  our  newest 
and  latest  bargains  on  building  material  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds. 


a 


Galvanized,  Rust  -  Proof”  Shingles 

Beautiful  in  design  and  make.  Ideal  for  roofing 
or  siding  for  any  style  of  a  building.  Come  in 
sheets  size  18  by  24  in.  Send  coupon  and  get  our 
“Roofing  Book.”  We  are  headquarters  for 
metal  shingles  and  will  save  you  from  to  50% 
over  retail  prices  for  metal  shingles  of  same 
quality  sold  at  retail.  Our  special 


spring  offer  price,  per  100  sq.  ft, 

The  price  on  these  shingles  is  F.  O.  B.  Chicago. 


mm 

sppj 

We  recommend  Galvanized  Rust -Proof  as  by  far  the  best  kind  of  Steel  Covering, 
although  Painted  Steel  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling  will  give  splendid  service. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  GO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Coupon  No.  57— Mail  it! 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  latest  Roofing 
Catalog,  free. 

KiyicL  of  building . . . . 

Size  of  roof .  . . . . 

If  you  want  Siding  or  Ceiling  give  diagram 
and  full  dimensions . . . 

When  do  you  expect  to  order? . 

ffame 

F *  a ..................................... 

R.  F.  D.  State  . . 

Shall  we  send  you  our  general  catalog? . 

Are  you  interested  in  lumber? . . 

Heating  apparatus  ? . Furniture  ? . ..... 

Plumbing  supplies?. .......  Clothing? . 

Wire  and  fencing?. . . 

Building  supplies? . . 


Head  Wliat 

- .  Ohio. 


the  Chicago 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen  Some  10  or  12  years  ago  I  bought 
quite  a  billot-  Black  Corrugated  Roofing  from  you  and 
painted  it  before  laying,  and  have  only  had  to  paint 
it  twice  since  that  time,  and  it  is  in  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  today  as  when  laid.  I  saw  your,  "ad  ”  on  Rust 
Proof  Steel  Ceiling.  Please  give  me  prices  on  that 
style  of  metal  roofing  as  I  expect  to  put  up  a  barn 
this  Spring  and  am  looking  for  something  for  a 
roof  as  good  as  that  bought  from  you  last  time. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  W.  Stoddard. 


House 

- ,  Ind. 


Wi  ocliing  Co. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago.  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— The  roofing  received  all  O.  K.  Had 
just  half  a  sheet  left.  Will  need  more  roofing  later. 
Will  give  you  the  order  when  I  need  it. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  C.  H.  Wolfe. 

- ,  Minn. 

Chicago  Hou^se  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen  : — I  purchased  20  squares  of  plain  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofing  some  time  ago  and  was  more  than 
pleased  with  it,  and  as  lam  interested  in  hardware, 
metal  shingles,  etc.  I  wire  for  your  new  catalog. 
Very  truly  yours,  (Signed)  S.  J.  Lord. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— We  received  your  check  for  $1.92, 
being  the  refund  on  the  freight  paid  by  us  on  Steel 
Ceiling,  through  the  oversight  of  the  railroad 
company  and  tlmnk  you  for  same.  We  have  the 
beaded  steel  ceiling  on  and  it  looks  fine.  It  worked 
out  all  O.'  K.,  and  is  a  success  in  every  way. 
Please  send  me  a  new  catalog  as  I  want  some  more 
material. 

Yours  truly, 

Green  County  Abstract  Co., 
(Signed  by)  A.  L.  Sarchet,  Sec’y. 


Customers  Say: 

Iowa. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Ky. 


Gentlemen:— Seventeen  years  ago  I  bought 
sufficient  Corrugated  Steel  Roofing  from  you  for 
roofs  and  sidings  for  two  large  horse  barns  (34  bed 
stalls),  and  carriage  house,  and  am  today  painting 
the  roofiug  for  the  fourth  time,  and  the  material 
seems  to  he  almost  as  good  as  the  day  I  put  it 
on,  and  I  confidently  expest  it  to  last  20  years 
longer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Geo.  F.  Anderson. 


photo  Etfe.ca; 
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A  LITTLE  LEARNING. 

The  Farm  Child’s  Education. 

We  have  been  told  in  classic  rhyme  of  the  danger 
of  “a  little  learning,”  and  surely  in  these  later  days 
of  short  cuts  and  hurry,  the  danger  has  grown  none 
the  less  marked.  From  many  sides  of  the  educational 
question  we  hear  the  cry  going  up  for  vocational 
training.  Some  of  these  cries  come  from  theorists 
and  some  from  those  interested  in  furnishing  that 
particular  brand  of  modern  education,  and  some  from 
those  intensely  practical  people  who  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  strenuous  speed  with  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  rushing  toward  our  individual  goals. 
I  certainly  have  no  disparaging  word  to  say  against  a 
man  being  on  to  his  “job,” 
being  equipped  for  his 
special  line  of  work,  hav¬ 
ing  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  technical  para¬ 
phernalia  of  his  calling, 
work  or  profession,  but  I 
object  to  his  getting  this 
special  training  instead  or 
in  place  of  a  general  edu¬ 
cational,  intellectual  and 
moral  development. 

We  have  in  America 
to-day  more  need  for  a 
higher  conception  of  purer 
morality,  ethical  hones¬ 
ty,  civic  righteousness, 
clearer  thinking  and  pa¬ 
triotic  politics,  than  we 
have  for  a  simple  voca¬ 
tional  training,  that  shall 
merely  equip  its  owner 
to  “get  there.”  I  think 
first  we  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  educate 
our  coming  citizens  in 
the  direction  of  building 
them  up,  and  not  with 
the  idea  that  this  one  is 
to  Le'a  teacher,  that  one 
an  engineer,  the  other 
one  a  preacher,  lawyer, 
forester,  doctor,  farmer 
or  merchant ;  but  with 
the  broad  fundamental 
plan  of  making  as  many 
well-educated  men  and 
women,  good  citizens, 
good  neighbors,  good 
voters,  good  patriots, 
whose  patriotism  begins 
right  at  home ;  good 
husbands  and  wives.  Ed¬ 
ucate  a  voung  man  properly  and  we  have  started 
him  toward  being  this  good  man,  and  have  assuredly 
laid  in  his  structure  the  foundation  of  success,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  calling,  and  the  first  essential  in  any 
subsequent  vocational  training  it  may  seem  wise  to 
give  him.  A  farm  student  who  only  knows  how 
plants  grow,  feed  and  make  seed,  the  functions  of 
feeding  stuffs,  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer,  knows 
when  to  plow,  sow  and  reap,  of  course  knows  much, 
but  he  is  equipped  for  good  farming  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship  about  on  a  par  with  the  preacher  for  effective 
preaching  who  has  confined  his  studies  to  dogmatic 
theology  or  the  art  of  exegetically  building  a  sermon. 

A  man  who  can  merely  farm  and  make  money, 
without  imprinting  the  stamp  of  his  individuality,  his 
thought,  his  unselfish  loyalty,  into  the  life  of  his 
community,  so  that  that  community  is  the  better  and 
finer  for  its  having  fostered  and  allowed  him  to 


flourish  in  it,  may  be  a  mighty  good  farmer  and  use¬ 
ful  as  an  industrial  example,  but  he  is  a  deplorably 
poor  citizen.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  come  to 
a  time  in  our  national,  civic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  when  we  have  most  urgent  need  of  strong,  pa¬ 
triotic  citizens  to  take  in  hand  and  unravel  some  of 
the  twisted  questions  that  have  grown  out  of  our 
systems  and  practices.  I  believe  that  the  conditions 
of  rural  living  will  have  to  produce  these  strong,  ac¬ 
tive,  capable  men,  and  on  this  account  I  would  ask 
that  we  do  not  train  our  children  to  the  restrictions 
of  a  vocation,  but  that  we  educate  them,  to  develop 
them  in  all  the  attributes  of  men  and  women  on  whom 
society  and  government  may  safely  place  their  bur¬ 
dens.  Certainly  if  a  man  is  to  be  a  lawyer  he  should 


have  the  best  legal  training,  if  a  machinist  he  must 
have  all  his  inventive  faculties  trained  and  the  skill 
of  his  hand  made  exact,  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  farmer 
he  should  be  taught,  should  learn  and  know  all  the 
things  his  fields,  his  flocks  and  herds  shall  demand 
of  him,  but  in  all  cases  these  vocational  equipments 
should  follow  and  not  displace  the  earlier  education. 

There  are  no  short  cuts  in  education.  It  must 
come  by  the  slow  'processes  of  growth,  properly  ad¬ 
vised  and  directed.  It  means  work  and  environment. 
We  may  make  “experts” — whatever  that  means  in  the 
professional  world — and  professors  in  agricultural 
matters  from  books,  but  we  can’t  make  farmers  that 
way.  We  can  give  the  young  farmer,  and  rarely  the 
old  one,  invaluable  help  and  direction  in  the  schools 
and  through  the  books,  but  the  real  farmer  writes 
his  thesis  furrow  deep  in  his  fields,  and  the  intelligent 
completeness  with  which  he  writes  it,  and  its  signifi¬ 


cance  as  an  individual  performance,  depend  wholly 
upon  his  training  as  a  man. 

I  advocate  and  in  one  case  have  successfully  as¬ 
sisted  in  introducing  some  agricultural  studies  in  our 
rural  schools,  so  that  our  boys  and  girls  may  early 
learn  of  some  of  the  things  that  may  be  learned  about 
the  great  occupation  of  farming;  that  they  may  know 
that  there  have  been  books  printed  about  the  soil, 
the  farm  animals,  crops  and  the  other  familiar  home 
surroundings.  But  I  look  for  the  best  results  from 
this  teaching  to  come  in  an  aroused  interest  in  farm 
things,  and  in  the  educational  culture  that  follows 
the  study  and  contemplation  of  nature.  We  expect 
these  students  better  to  understand  the  primal  im¬ 
portance  of  the  relations  the  farm  and  farmer  bear 

to  the  life  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  nation.  We 
hope  that  this  aroused 
interest  in  things  rural 
will  influence  more  of 
our  brighter  boys  to 
look  further  into  con¬ 
ditions  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  as  they  now  exist, 
and  induce  them  to  cast 
their  lots  with  us  who 
remain  in  the  country 
for  various  good  and 
satisfactory  reasons.  To 
such  we  would  surely 
not  offer  the  narrow  in¬ 
ducement  of  a  strictly 
tech/nical  or  vocational 
training.  In  his  public 
school  days  I  would 
much  prefer  that  my  boy 
have  inspired  in  him  an 
abiding  love  of  English 
literature,  and  all  that 
means  to  the  cultured 
man,  than  that  he  should 
hold  the  fairest  sheep¬ 
skin  from  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  college  in  the 
land — and  his  mother’s 
prayer  and  my  hope  is 
that  he  will  first  be  a 
good  man  and  then  a 
good  farmer.  I  hear 
many  men  talk  to  us 
farmers  from  the  various 
platforms,  and  the  thing 
that  usually  most  im¬ 
presses  me  in  these  talk¬ 
ers  is  the  limitation  if 
not  the  danger  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  learning.  These 
speakers  are  often  ad¬ 
vertised  as  “experts”  and  are  very  practical  and  of 
course  well-meaning  and  generally  helpful,  but  from 
the  addresses  of  most  of  them  there  is  such  a  painful 
•absence  of  culture,  such  an  obvious  lack  of  intellectual 
breadth,  that  the  messages  they  bring  to  me  fail  to  find 
lodgment,  by  the  sheer  lack  of  force,  and  my  sus¬ 
picion  is  that  this  one  thing,  by  which  this  man  just 
keeps  me  awake,  is  all  the  poor  fellow  knows. 

W.  F.  MCSPARRAN. 

MULCH  METHOD  OF  CULTIVATION. 

On  page  22,  Win.  Hotaling,  Columbia  County,  New 
York,  says,  “I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the  mulch 
method,  no  matter  how  carried  out  in  this  section, 
must  be  more  or  less  a  failure,  while  I  know  of  other 
places  where  1  am  just  as  sure  no  system  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  would  be  an  entire  success.”  Mr.  Hotaling  is 
right  in  recognizing  the  soundness  of  different  meth- 


A  ROOT  CROP  AND  THE  TAP  ROOT  OF  THE  HOME.  Fig.  168. 
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ods  in  different  places.  Personally  I  have  become 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  mulch  system  for  a 
certain  Virginia  mountainside  where  I  havff v3,000 
trees  risking  their  lives  by  that  method,  but  the  "evi¬ 
dence  that  convinced  me  was  various,  and  1  have  seen 
but  one  true  example  of  the  real  mulch  method, 
namely  Grant  Hitchings.  Many  of  the  people  who 
praise  the  method  have  never  seen  it  in  operations 
more  than  once  or  twice,  while  the  majority  of  the 
condcmners  never  saw  it  at  all.  In  other  words,  real 
mulched  orchards  are  exceedingly  scarce.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  of  value  to  the  discussion  if  Mr.  Hotaling 
will  add  to  our  small  list  of  facts  the  following: 

1.  Location  and  brief  description  of  the  places 
where  apples  can  be  profitably  grown,  yet  “no  system 
of  cultivation  will  be  an  entire  success.” 

2.  Brief  statement  of  conditions  that  make  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.,  impossible  for  good  success  in  any 
kind  of  mulch  orchard. 

3.  Statement  of  location,  soil  conditions  and  con¬ 
dition  of  apple  trees  and  yield  in  orchards,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  orchards  he  has  seen  that  have  had  a  trial  of 
mulch  method  that  met  the  following  conditions,  and 
I  think  no  one  can  claim  that  the  mulch  method  has 
been  tried  if  these  conditions  have  not  been  carried 
out.  Trees  to  be  of  reasonable  bearing  age.  To 
have  had  nothing  taken  out  of  orchard  but  apples 
for  eight  years,  or  since  the  orchard  was  planted. 
To  have  had  bushes  and  briars  kept  cut  at  least  once 
a  year. 

4.  To  have  trees  free  from  San  Jose  scale.  No 
comparison  of  methods  can  be  made  if  spraying  has 
not  been  similarly  done  on  the  compared  orchards. 
Mr.  Hotaling’s  reasons  for  the  failure  of  mulch 
method  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  will  be  of  es¬ 
pecial  value  because  it  is  on  the  Hudson  River  in 
practically  the  same  latitude  as  Mr.  Ilitchings  and 
Mr.  Vergon,  has  as  good  rainfall  as  either  of  them, 
and  is  a  country  where  the  apple  tree  naturally  grows 
wild  in  considerable  numbers.  j.  russell  smith. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  DOUBLE  COMMISSION  GRAFT. 

On  page  357  you  speak  of  the  opposition  of  the 
commission  men  to  the  Lupton  bill,  intended  to  bond 
commission  houses.  This  association  which  I  represent 
can  give  a  partial  reason.  During  the  last  two  years 
a  practice  has  crept  in,  that  to  say  the  least  is  graft, 
and  commission  houses  of  good  standing  practice  it 
and  claim  it  is  legitimate,  and  it  is  becoming  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception  with  many  firms.  You  may 
consign  a  car  of  fruit  or  produce  to  a  certain  firm, 
and  that  firm  in  turn  will  divert  the  shipment  to  some 
other  firm.  The  firm  selling  the  consignment  deducts 
its  10  per  cent,  sending  the  balance  to  the  firm  who 
diverted  the  shipment  (without  consignor’s  knowledge). 
This  firm  also  deducts  its  (??)  commission,  usually 
10  per  cent  and  forwards  the  balance,  (if  any)  to 
shipper.  Now  the  firm  to  whom  the  car  was  originally 
consigned  has  spent  neither  time  nor  money,  but  still 
claims  a  commission,  and  I  am  informed  that  such 
transactions  are  made  under  a  rule  of  the  League. 
No  wonder  they  oppose  bonding.  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed  that  Florida  orange  growers,  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  190S,  had  as  many  as  three  commissions  of  10 
per  cent  each,  deducted  from  a  shipment,  in  some  cases 
the  shipper  was  called  upon  to  make  good  the  freight. 
I  have  in  my  possession  the  papers  to  show  where  it 
was  worked  on  me,  and  by  two  firms  of  high  standing. 

Florida.  w.  j.  kimball. 

A  LOUISIANA  BAMBOO  GROVE. 

The  bamboo  is  a  giant  reed  cane,  native  to  the 
tropics  in  both  hemispheres.  They  are  also  found  in 
large  quantities  in  China  and  Japan.  Here,  and  in 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Philippines,  they  occupy  an 
important  position,  furnishing  the  material  from 
which  are  made  the  native  houses,  fencing,  masts  of 
vessels,  drinking  cups  and  domestic  utensils,  matting, 
baskets,  fish  traps  and  hats.  From  the  juice  of  certain 
varieties  is  obtained  a  saccharine  exudate  called 
Indian  honey.  Other  varieties  yield  a  juice  which  is 
called  bamboo  wine.  The  tender  shoots  are  a  choice 
article  of  food,  being  stewed  in  vinegar  and  oil  and 
eaten  like  asparagus.  The  plant  is  of  erect  growth, 
attaining  a  height  of  from  30  to  100  feet.  In  China, 
Japan  and  the  Philippines  they  are  employed  for 
every  purpose  for  which  we  use  lumber. 

The  grove  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  172,  is 
located  at  Abbeville,  Vermilion  Parish,  Louisiana, 
about  30  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  origi¬ 
nal  plants  were  obtained  15  years  ago  from  Japan, 
through  a  San  Francisco  importer.  The  little  stems 
were  about  18  inches  long  and  about  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil;  attached  to  them  was  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  about  the  size  of  two  fists.  About  them  was  a 
layer  of  rich,  black  soil,  the  whole  being  neatly  sewed 
up  in  China  matting  such  as  comes  around  tea  chests. 
They  were  planted  in  a  corner  of  my  garden,  watered 
occasionally  and  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
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down  the  grass  and  weeds.  At  that  time  I  could  ob¬ 
tain  no  information  either  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  California  as  to  their  culture  or  propagation. 
So,  as  it  were,  they  worked  out  their  own  salvation. 
They  have  a  jointed,  subterranean  rhizome  or  root- 
stock,  from  which  the  cane  or  bamboo  sprouts  up. 
When  it  first  pokes  its  head  above  the  ground  it  is 
covered  with  a  brown  husk  or  shuck,  and  looks  very 
much  like  an  ear  of  corn.  They  shoot  up  very  rap¬ 
idly,  at  Vhe  rate  of  from  12  to  IS  inches  a  day.  Each 
joint  has  its  own  covering  of  shucks,  and  when  the 
cone  is  about  10  feet  high  the  lower  shucks  shed  and 
fall  off.  Unlike  most  plants  or  trees  the  bamboo 
never  grows  except  during  the  short  period  of  its 
emergence  from  the  earth,  though  it  takes  two  or 
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three  years  for  the  cone  to  harden  and  reach  its 
maturity.  Every  year,  however,  the  shoots  come  out 
larger  and  these  in  my  grove  range  in  size  from  one’s 
finger  and  six  feet  tall  to  the  gigantic  canes  18  inches 
in  circumference  and  GO  feet  tall.  The  small  canes 
have  a  limb  at  each  joint,  which  has  smaller  limbs  at 
right  angles  from  the  main  limb,  and  these  have 
leaves,  as  enclosed.  The  large  canes  rise  20  or  30 
feet  without  a  branch;  from  that  distance  to  the 
summit  there  is  a  branch  at  the  base  of  every  joint. 
They  went  through  the  terrible  blizzard  of  February, 
1899,  when  the  mercury  reached  6  degrees  and  all  the 
orange  trees  were  killed  to  the  ground,  and  they  bent 
almost  double  under  the  weight  of  sleet  and  snow, 
but  escaped  without  injury.  Whenever  they  are  cul- 
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tivated  upon  a  commercial  scale,  I  have  no  doubt 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  bamboo  poles  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  screens  and  novelties.  My 
only  object  in  cultivating  them  has  been  to  indulge 
a  love  for  the  rare  and  beautiful  in  Nature. 

C.  J.  EDWARDS. 


WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  “SUBSTITUTE  TREES” 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  “That  Substituted 
Tree  Case,”  published  on  page  1102.  It  is  of  very 
serious  concern  to  me,  as  I  am  engaged  in  purchasing- 
pecans  for  an  orchard.  Of  course,  the  responsibility 
and  good  faith  of  the  nurseryman  is  of  much  more 
concern  to  the  pecan  buyer  even  than  it  is  to  the 
peach  buyer,  not  only  because  of  the  much  longer 
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time  it  will  take  before  he  can  remedy  any  mistakes, 
but  because  he  is  planting,  not  for  a  few  years,  "but 
for  his  descendants  to  the  third  generation.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  be  a  most  outrageous  imposition  upon 
the  purchaser  of  trees  in  good  faith  to  hold  that  the 
nurseryman’s  liability  is  limited  to  the  cost  price  of 
the  trees,  and  that  he  will  be  recompensed  by  the  re¬ 
placing  of  bad  trees  by  new  ones;  and  yet  it  is  a 
surprising  thing  that  practically  all  the  nurserymen 
that  I  have  talked  to  take  this  view.  1  will  say  right 
here  that  I  have  visited  every  nurseryman  of  im¬ 
portance,  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  who  is 
engaged  in  growing  pecan  trees,  and  have  talked  to 
many  of  them  about  guarantee. 

As  soon  as  you  talk  to  a  nurseryman  about  guar¬ 
antee  he  begins  to  feel  offended  or  insulted,  and  says 
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that  if  you  haven’t  enough  confidence  in  him  to  buy 
the  trees  on  his  reputation  you  would  better  not  buy 
them  from  him,  or  discourse  to  that  effect.  Some  say 
they  will  agree  to  give  you  a  new  tree  for  every  one 
that  turns  out  to  be  other  than  the  variety  you  bought 
it  for,  but  when  it  comes  to  paying  for  your  loss 
during  the  years  you  have  been  tending  that  tree  they 
draw  back  and  say  they  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole 
matter.  They  usually  take  refuge  behind  mistakes  of 
their  employees.  One  who  is  perhaps  the  largest 
and  most  responsible  grower  in  Mississippi  told  me 
that  he.  wanted  peace  in  his  old  age,  and  could  not 
afford  to  saddle  his  children  with  the  responsibility 
of  mistakes  made  many  years  before,  and  for  which 
they  were  not  responsible.  It  must  be  clear  to  any 
purchaser  at  least,  that  what  he  seeks  to  make  the 
nurseryman  responsible  for  is  not  mistakes  in  in¬ 
dividual  trees,  perhaps  say  one  or  two  in  a  hundred, 
but  wholesale  and  wilful  substitution,  which  is,  I 
know  to  be  a  fact,  practiced  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
pecan  business,  and  that  for  the  very  reason  that  no¬ 
body  will  know  it  until  many  years  afterward,  and  the 
nurseryman  can  have  a  chance  to  get  away  with  the 
swag  or  else  plead  statute  of  limitations.  A  nursery¬ 
man  may  tell  you  that  he  has  no  object  in  substitut¬ 
ing,  as  one  variety  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  another, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  depends  not  on  what  is 
easy  to  grow,  but  on  what  the  nurseryman  has  on 
hand  and  what  he  has  orders  for.  If  a  nurseryman 
has,  suppose,  10,000  more  Stuart  trees  than  he  can 
possibly  dispose  of,  and  gets  an  order  for  5,000 
Success,  which  he  would  have  to  buy  of  another 
nurseryman,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  for  him  to 
work  off  those  extra  Stuarts  as  Success,  whether  or 
not  he  can  get  a  higher  price  in  so  doing. 

It  is  a  known  but  most  deplorable  fact  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  pecan  trees  have  been  and  are  being 
sold,  and  that  by  nurserymen  with  a  reputation  for 
responsibility  and  good  faith,  which  are  not  what  they 
purport  to  be,  and  that  in  after  years  the  buyers 
will  be  bitterly  disappointed,  all  to  enable  these 
persons  to  make  a  few  dishonest  dollars,  and  all  be¬ 
cause  the  trees  had  to  be  taken  absolutely  on  faith. 
A  nurseryman  in  the  pecan  business  can  acquire  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  good  faith  and  keep  it  for 
five  or  six  years  at  least  until  his  trees  come  into 
bearing,  before  anybody  finds  out  whether  he  is  honest 
or  not,  and  even  then  his  dishonest  practices  may 
have  been  so  cautious  that  they  will  be  practically 
hidden. 

I  would  like  to  ask  The  R.  N.-Y.,  first,  whether 
it  thinks  that  in  purchasing  pecan  trees  a  written 
contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  definite  stipula¬ 
tion,  which  might  be.  say,  to  the  effect  that  in  case 
of  any  wilful  substitution  or  one  due  to  gross  care¬ 
lessness,  the  seller  shall  bear  the  responsibility  in  full 
for  the  grower’s  loss,  and  that  the  substitution  of  10 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  purchased  quantity  of  any 
variety  shall  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
such  wilful  substitution;  or  whether  »on  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  better  to  buy  without  written  con¬ 
tract,  or  without  any  stipulation  as  to  responsibility 
and  trust  to  the  common  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
damages  for  loss  against  the  seller.  This  is  a  most 
serious  matter,  because  it  is  in  no  wise  certain  that 
the  other  State  courts  or  Federal  courts  will  take  the 
same  view  as  your  New  York  court,  and  besides,  the 
question  of  speculative  damages  enters  here  to  limit 
the  amount  of  damages  which  may  be  recovered  in 
such  a  case.  As  everybody  who  has  run  up  against 
the  question  knows  to  his  sorrow,  speculative  damages 
consist  of  sums  of  money  which  the  complainant 
might  have  made  and  probably  would  have  made  if 
he  had  not  suffered  the  injury,  but  which  he  cannot 
prove  that  he  would  have  made.  For  example,  a 
court  may  hold  that  the  grower  could  recover  for 
what  he  paid  for  the  trees  and  cost  of  tending  them, 
but  the  value  of  what  he  would  have  had  if  he  got 
what  he  paid  for  would  be  considered  speculative, 
and  yet  this  would  be  the  most  important  element  of 
the  whole  matter.  Even  with  the  greatest  legal  pre¬ 
cautions  the  purchaser  is  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
in  the  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  purchase 
and  the  discovery  even  a  large  and  responsible  nur¬ 
sery  business  has  a  chance  to  make  a  barrel  of  money 
and  go  out  of  business,  or  sell  out  to  a  successor  at 
a  good  profit.  george  w.  coles. 

Wisconsin. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  information  leads  us  to  believe  that 
there  is  proportionately  more  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
so-called  budded  pecan  trees  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  nursery  business.  The  trees  bring  high  prices, 
and  do  not  come  into  full  bearing  early.  We  have 
been  told  of  cases  where  the  seedling  tree  is  cut  back 
so  that  the  sprout  grows  in  such  a  way  as  to  look 
just  like  a  budded  tree,  when  it  is  nothing  but  a 
seedling.  At  one  dollar  each  there  is  great  profit 
or  “graft”  in  such  work.  We  should  want  a  written 
contract  in  buying  such  trees,  yet  even  with  this,  there 
would  be  danger  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  nut 
nurserymen.  If  a  man  was  inclined  to  be  a  rogue 
anyway,  he  could  make  money  faster  by  giving  such 
a  “guarantee,”  asking  a  higher  price  and  then  get¬ 
ting  out  of  business  before  his  trees  came  into  bearing. 
One  reason  for  much  of  this  trouble  is  the  craze  for 
cheap  trees.  Buyers  beat  down  the  nurserymen  on 
prices,  and  this  gives  the  fakers  their  best  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  a  man  expects  to  buy  a  guaranteed  tree, 
he  should  also  expect  to  pay  more  for  it  than  he 
would  for  an  ordinary  tree.  We  believe  there  are 
nurserymen  who  would  give  a  form  of  guarantee 
if  buyers  will  pay  for  it.  It  will  be  either  that  or 
more  home  nurseries  in  connection  with  the  orchard. 
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A  CONCRETE  WELL  COVER. 

How  the  Work  is  Done. 

A  concrete  slab,  properly  made,  is  an  excellent 
cover  for  a  well.  It  is  durable,  will  last  indefinitely 
and  for  that  reason  is  safe — will  not  rot  and  break 
through  with  some  one.  An  important  feature  is  its 
tightness.  The  concrete  being  moulded  on  the  brick 
of  the  well  and  the  ground  adjacent  gives  no  chance 
for  small  rodents,  toads,  etc.,  to  work  their  way  in. 
The  top  being  tight,  and  having  a  raised  portion 
around  the  opening  for  the  pump  does  not  let  the 
spilled  water  and  drippings  run  back  into  the  well. 
In  short  it  is  sanitary,  neat  and  attractive  and  perma¬ 
nent. 

By  this  method  described  here  the  concrete  is  made 
in  two  parts — a  base  to  square  and  level  the  well  top 
and  a  movable  slab  as  a  cover.  The  appearance  of 
the  finished  cover  is  shown  in  Fig.  171.  Remove  the 
old  cover  and  scrape  away  the  loose  dirt  abound  the 
well  down  to  solid  ground,  2,  Fig.  169.  If  some  of 
the  bricks  or  stones  forming  the  wall  are  loose,  re¬ 
move  them.  Remove  any  dirt  on  these  bricks  or 
stones  to  give  a  clean  surface  for  the  concrete  to 
adhere  to.  Make  a  form  for  the  base.  Four  or  five 
feet  square  is  a  good  size,  giving  room  to  stand  when 
pumping  by  hand.  Whatever  the  size  it  should  be 
at  least  one  foot  wider  than  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  well  and  more  width  is 
better.  In  this  base  the  concrete  should 
come  at  least  one  inch  above  the  old 
brick  or  stone,  and  may  be  any  amount 
more  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  cover 
higher  above  the  ground.  Make  the 
form  the  desired  size  of  one  or  two 
inch  boards  six  inches  or  more  wide. 

To  avoid  cutting  long  boards  they  may 
be  placed  as  in  3,  Fig.  169.  It  is  best  to 
use  good-sized  screws  in  putting  the 
form  together,  but  if  nails  are  used,  tin 
straps  should  also  be  used  at  the  corners 
to  prevent  pulling  apart  when  filling  with 
concrete.  Also  if  one-inch  boards  are 
used,  in  order  to  prevent  bulging  the 
form  should  have  strips  placed  on  the 
outside  at  right  angles  and  fastened  at 
the  ends  with  screws  as  in  8,  Fig.  170. 

Place  the  form  over  the  well,  square 
with  the  nearby  buildings  and  with  the 
well  opening  in  the  center.  With  a  car¬ 
penter's  level  bring  the  top  to  an  exact 
level  by  placing  the  necessary  sized 
pieces  of  wood  under  the  lower  edge  of 
the  form.  If  filled  carefully  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stake  it.  For  the  center 
an  old  barrel  hoop  can  be  enlarged  to  a 
size  a  trille  larger  than  the  well  opening. 

If  one  hoop  is  not  high  enough,  another 
or  more  may  be  placed  above  it  and  all 
fastened*  together  by  blocks  on  the  in- ' 
side.  This  form  should  not  extend 
above  the  outside  form  and  should  be  as 
near  a  true  circle  as  possible.  Make  a 
medium  mixture  of  concrete,  that  is  one 
of  cement,  2]/2  of  sand  and  five  of  stone. 

Do  not  make  too  dry  and  work  carefully 
around  the  forms.  True  up  the  surface 
by  running  a  straight  edge  over  the  top 
of  the  form.  Allow  it  to  harden  a  couple 
of  days  and  it  will  be  ready  to  put  the 
slab  on.  The  top  slab  should  be  three 
to  four  inches  thick  for  an  opening  30  to 
36  inches  across.  Should  the  well  be  as 
much  as  five  feet  across  make  the  slab 
five  inches  thick  and  use  one-half  inch 
re-enforcing  rods,  but  for  a  30  to  36-inch  opening  use 
five-sixteenths  to  three-eighths  inch  iron  re-enforcing 
rods,  six  in  number,  one  foot  longer  than  the  opening, 
and  bend  two  inches  of  the  end  of  each  at  right  angles 
as  in  9,  Fig.  170. 

Now  draw  the  outside  form  used  for  the  base  up 
until  it  is  as  far  above  the  base  as  the  top  slab  is  to  be 
thick.  It  may  be  necessary  to  loosen  the  screws  slight¬ 
ly  at  two  diagonally  opposite  corners  in  order  to  do 
this.  Measure  at  each  corner  to  see  that  it  is  raised 
to  the  right  height  and  put  blocks  under  the  form  to 
hold  it  up.  Next  make  a  cover  to  put  over  the  well 
opening  to  hold  the  concrete  up  while  moulding  the 
slab.  To  make  this  cut  out  of  one-half  or  five-eighths 
inch  board  a  circle  four  inches  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  well  opening,  and  a  circle  from  one  inch 
boards  one  inch  less  in  diameter  than  the  well  opening. 
Nail  the  smaller  circle  flat  on  the  larger,  in  the  center 
and  with  the  boards  crossing.  Nail  carefully  near  the 
edge  of  the  smaller  circle,  clinching  the  nails  tightly. 
Cross  the  smaller  circle  with  a  couple  of  stiff  strips. 
Fig.  169,  5,  shows  bottom  and  side  view  of  this  cover. 
Place  this  over  the  well  opening  with  the  cleats  down. 
Now  spread  over  the  top  of  the  base  and  this  cover, 
light  building  or  sheathing  or  even  heavy  wrapping 


paper  and  coat  with  linseed  oil  to  prevent  the  concrete 
from  sticking.  Put  the  reinforcing  rods  in  as  in  6, 
Fig.  170.  Place  two  as  aa,  putting  bits  of  wood  under 
them  so  as  to  raise  them  one-half  inch  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  then  two  more  bb,  and  finally  the  last  two,  cc.  As 
the  concrete  is  put  in  these  rods  should  be  turned  so 
that  the  bent  ends  will  project  up.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  leave  an  opening  through  the  slab  large  enough  to 
draw  a  pump  cylinder  through  if  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  the  pipe  at  any  time.  Ordinarily  six  inches  in 
diameter  is  enough.  A  tin  can  or  straight-sided  tin 
pail  or  a  tile  cut  to  a  length  to  project  one  inch  above 
the  outside  form  is  a  good  form  for  this  opening. 
Wrap  a  piece  of  paper  two  or  three  times  around  it  so 
it  will  draw  out  easily.  If  it  is  desired  to  ventilate  the 
well  which  will  otherwise  be  closed  tight,  a  piece  of 
IV2  or  two-inch  pipe  can  be  placed  as  in  7,  Fig.  170, 
which  is  a  cross-section  of  the  completed  slab,  and  the 
end  of  the  pipe  closed  with  wire  cloth  to  keep  out 
insects.  Make  a  standard  concrete — one  of  cement, 
two  of  sand  and  four  of  small  stone.  Make  wet 
enough  not  to  need  tamping.  Fill  the  form,  keeping 
the  stone  away  from  the  forms  and  re-enforcing  rods. 
Use  the  sand  and  cement  without  the  stone  for  the 
last  half  inch  on  top.  With  a  straight  edge  level  the 
top  off  even  with  the  form.  In  half  an  hour  or  as 
soon  as  the  concrete  begins  to  set  a  little,  smooth  the 


top  with  a  trowel,  giving  it  the  smooth  finish  of  a 
concrete  sidewalk.  To  make  the  raised  part  around 
the  pump  opening,  take  a  keg  hoop  about  the  same 
diameter  as  the  base  plate  of  the  pump,  or  cut  a  round 
opening  in  an  inch  board  giving  it  a  little  taper,  10, 
Fig.  170,  coat  with  oil  and  place  around  the  pump 
opening,  filling  in  with  sand  and  cement.  If  it  is 
desired  to  embed  in  the  concrete  bolts  for  holding  the 
pump,  make  a  template  by  cutting  tin  or  roofing  paper 
to  the  diameter  of  the  pump  base  plate  and  marking 
the  position  of  the  holes  on  it,  11,  Fig.  170.  Embed 
the  bolts  about  three  inches  in  the  concrete,  working 
it  tight  around  them,  using  the  template  to  get  an 
accurate  set.  Be  sure  to  turn  the  template  so  the  pump 
spout  will  be  in  the  proper  place.  When  first  filling- 
in  the  concrete  do  not  put  any  stone  where  these  bolts 
are  to  come  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  push  them  in. 
If  it  is  not  desired  to  bolt  directly  to  the  concrete,  or 
if  the  bolts  ever  give  out,  a  circular  piece  of  two  inch 
board  may  be  clamped  to  the  top  of  the  slab  and  the 
pump  bolted  to  that,  12,  Fig.  170.  The  outside  form 
may  be  removed  in  a  day  or  two,  but  the  slab  should 
be  allowed  to  harden  for  about  two  weeks  and  then 
gently  raised  and  the  paper  and  wooden  cover  removed 
from  the  bottom.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  wait  two 


weeks  before  getting  water,  heavy  plank  may  be  laid 
across  the  concrete  work,  supported  on  either  side, 
the  tin  can  or  tile  removed  from  the  pump  opening 
and  with  bit  and  brace  and  compass  saw  the  wooden 
cover  through  and  the  pump  inserted.  While  the  cover 
is  rather  heavy,  it  can  be  easily  removed  at  any  time 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  the  well.  l.  r.  bryant. 

Illinois. 


SOIL  SUITABLE  FOR  SWEET  CLOVER. 

A  Kentucky  Farmer’s  Experience. 

I  have  numerous  inquiries  from  readers  of  The 
R-  N.-\ .,  in  regard  to  the  seeding  of  Sweet  clover 
and  the  character  of  soil  best  suited  to  it.  Sweet 
clover  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  not  water-logged, 
if  it  contains  sufficient  moisture  to  sprout  the  seed. 
On  very  thin  and  worn  soils,  the  growth  is  small  com¬ 
pared  to  that  on  fertile  soils.  We  use  Sweet  clover 
to  build  up  thin  and  much  depleted  soils;  fields  that 
have  become  useless  as  pasture,  those  filled  with 
washes  and  gullies.  These  fields  generally  have  a 
growth  of  small  bushes  or  briars,  where  they  have 
been  lying  idle  for  several  years.  These  are  cut  and 
tramped  into  the  ruts;  the  top  of  the  little  ridges  are 
dug  off  and  raked  'into  the  ruts,  which  help  to  hold 
the  briars  and  bushes  in  place  until  they  are  converted 
into  humus.  If  the  washes  and  gullies 
are  not  too  deep  the  seed  is  harrowed 
in  with  a  double  A  harrow ;  otherwise 
the  seed  is  sown  early  in  the  Spring, 
just  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  stirred, 
and  about  a  half  bushel  of  Spring  oats 
sown  with  it.  The  amount  of  seed  to 
be  sown  per  acre  on  fields  as  described 
above,  is  15  or  20  pounds ;  on  soil  that 
is  reasonably  fertile,  where  sown  for 
hay  or  pasture,  25  to  30  pounds  per 
acre.  Where  sown  to  produce  seed,  the 
soil  should  be  reasonably  fertile  and  15 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  and  harrowed  in.  Sow  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  the  soil  can  be  stirred. 
For  Fall  seeding,  prepare  a  good  seed 
bed  and  sow  the  seed  in  October. 

'Sweet  clover  for  hay  should  be  cut 
just  as  the  first  blossoms  appear;  if  left 
standing  longer,  the  stems  become 
woody  and  a  great  many  of  the  leaves 
fall  off  when  cured.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  hay  sun- 
burning,  as  this  will  destroy  the  pala- 
tablcness  and  its  nutritive  properties. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  fit  a  piece  of 
ground  for  Alfalfa,  than  to  seed  to 
Sweet  clover,  cut  off  a  crop  of  hay  the 
first  season  and  plow  under  the  second 
season  when  the  clover  is  about  a  foot 
tall;  then  cultivate  with  drag  and  har¬ 
row  until  the  first  of  September,  then 
seed  to  Alfalfa.  The  Sweet  clover  im¬ 
proves  the  soil  and  inoculates  it  with 
the  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  which 
are  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
Alfalfa.  When  seeding  for  hay  I  would 
not  use  any  nurse  crop,  and  do  not  cut 
too  close  to  the  ground  the  first  time; 
leave  five  or  six  inches  of  stubble  to 
protect  the  crown  and  roots  until  a 
new  growth  is  made.  If  permitted  to 
go  to  seed  the  second  season  and  the 
seed  to  ripen,  it  will  reseed  itself.  The 
Sweet  clover  plant  lives  but  two  years; 
it  dies  at  the  end  of  the  second  season, 
and  its  large,  fleshy  roots  decay  rapidly, 
admitting  the  air  deep  into  the  subsoil.  j.  w.  g. 

Warsaw,  Ky. 

Never  before  have  we  had  so  many  questions  about 
green  feed  for  dairy  cows.  It  seems  as  if  hundreds  of 
farmers  will,  this  year,  try  the  “soiling”  system — that 
is,  cut  green  fodder  and  carry  it  to  cattle.  If  a  man 
can  command  the  necessary  labor,  he  can  with  this 
method  keep  a  good  many  cows  on  a  small  farm. 
Take  an  acre  of  ordinary  pasture  land  and  let  a  cow 
tramp  over  it.  Take  another  acre  of  the  same  kind 
of  land,  lime  it  and  sow  oats  and  peas.  When  they 
are  cut  plow  again  and  sow  corn  fodder  with  manure 
or  fertilizer.  Anyone  can  see  that  you  will  get  more 
forage  out  of  the  cultivated  acre  than  from  "the  acre 
where  the  cow  traveled.  Yet,  unless  you  have  the 
labor  to  fit  that  land  and  handle  the  crop  in  time,  it 
may  be  more  profitable  not  to  touch  the  pasture.  If 
you  have  wheat  or  rye  now  growing  these  are  the 
first  crops  to  cut  for  soiling,  with  clover  or  Alfalfa 
to  follow.  There  are  a  dozen  different  crops  that 
can  be  seeded  this  year  to  help  out,  but  the  three 
most  useful  are  oats  and  peas,  Japanese  millet  and 
fodder  corn.  The  oats  and  peas  go  in  at  once,  the 
millet  early  in  May  for  this  latitude,  and  the  first  of 
the  corn  about  May  20.  As  the  oats  and  peas  and 
millet  come  off,  fodder  corn  follows,  with  rye  or  wheat 
to  cover  the  ground  through  the  Winter. 


A  LOUISIANA  BAMBOO  GROVE.  Fig.  172. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[IT very  query  must  >e  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduross  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  CORN  GROWING. 

On  page  189  Mr.  Zinn,  of  West  Virginia, 
gives  experience  with  some  Mammoth 
<orn.  He  backed  up  his  claim  with  a 
photograph,  showing  a  hoy  six  feet  tall 
on  whose  shoulders  another  boy  four  feet 
tall  is  standing  and  holding  to  a  stalk  or 
hill  of  corn,  showing  the  ear  above  the 
second  boy's  head.  This  would  make  about 
nine  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  ear.  and 
the  ear  is  only  a  little  over  half  the  height 
of  the  stalk,  which  is  not  nearly  so  tall 
as  the  first  hill  in  the  row  to  the  boy’s 
left.  This  corn  is  exceedingly  tall — in  fact, 
rivals  some  of  the  trees  standing  near,  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 

Now1,  in  regard  to  the  yield  and  the  cause 
of  it.  Mr.  Zinn  says  this  was  a  poor 
piece  of  hillside  ground,  had  had  no  manure 
nor  fertilizer,  except  100  pounds  of  bone 
meal  once  during  the  four  years  it  was  in 
raspberries,  previous  to  planting  to  corn, 
besides  leaves  as  mulch,  and  does  not  even 
say  they  were  turned  under.  Less  than 
one-fifth  of  one  acre,  planted  three  feet 
apart  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  produced  9G0 
stalks,  yielding  1,480  ears,  ma.king  35 
bushels,  averaging  175  bushels  to  the  acre 
in  rows  six  feet  apart,  whereas,  if  it  had 
been  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  we 
might  have  expected  double  the  yield,  or 
350  bushels  to  the  acre.  For  9G0  stalks  to 
produce  1,480  ears,  every  stalk  would 
have  to  produce  one  ear  and  a  little  over ; 
one-half  or  seven-twelfths ;  would  have  to 
produce  two  ears  to  the  stalk.  These  1.480 
ears  yielded  35  bushels  of  corn  which  is  an 
average  of  47  2-7  ears  to  the  bushel.  In 
some  places,  it  is  a  custom  to  allow  120, 
in  others  100,  and  wc  have  seen  large, 
fancy,  crated  seed  ears  running  70  ears 
to  the  bushel.  Now,  what  caused  such  a 
growth  and  yield  of  corn?  Was  it  the 
raspberries  growing  on  the  land  for  the 
past  four  years?  There  is  but  very  little 
value  in  the  leaves  alone  spread  on  this 
ground  as  a  mulch  to  the  berry  bushes, 
and  the  100  pounds  of  bone  meal  put  on 
this  poor  land  a  few  years  previous  did 
not  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
make  this  yield. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Zinn  has  given  his  ex¬ 
perience  along  this  line.  It  puts  us  corn 
growers  to  thinking  and  figuring.  He  has 
a  fortune  in  that  kind  of  corn  if  he  only 
knew  it,  even  though  that  particular  crop 
did  not  mature  sufficiently  for  seed.  It  is 
quite  reasonable  that,  if  this  corn  was 
planted  early,  in  due  time  it  would  become 
acclimated  and  mature  sufficiently,  from 
which  seed  could  be  procured.  From  this 
kind  of  corn,  instead  of  getting  10  to  12 
tons  per  acre,  for  our  silos,  we  would  be 
getting  30  to  40  tons  per  acre,  and  could 
afford  to  pav  .$200  per  acre  for  our  Il¬ 
linois  farm  land.  The  writer  has  been 
experimenting  for  several  years  with  corn 
in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Texas, 
and  last  year  planted  and  personally  super¬ 
intended  the  growing  of  over  a  hundred 
acres  in  central  Oklahoma,  on  both  bottom 
and  upland.  The  seed  used  consisted  of 
the  following:  Bloody  Butcher  (red).  Sil¬ 
ver  Mine  (white),  Improved  or  Golden 
Dent  (vellow),  this  last  furnished  by  the 
State  through  the  members  of  the  county 
farmers’  institute,  which  we  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize,  and  the  Farmers'  Union.  We  also 
planted  June  corn,  a  late  white  and  the 
native  Indian  or  Squaw  corn,  a  small  eight 
to  10-row  corn  of  most  all  colors,  mostly 
white  and  blue  intermixed  on  the  same  cob. 
On  account  of  the  extreme  drought  and  hot 
-  winds,  we  did  not  get  results  sufficient 
to  justify  us  in  giving  an  authenticated 
statement. 

Through  mv  several  years  of  experiment¬ 
ing  I  have  developed  two  breeds,  one  eacli 
of  white  and  yellow,  a  large,  heavy  yield¬ 
ing,  medium  early  corn,  producing  largely 
two  ears  to  the  stalk.  1  maintain  that  it 
is  possible  to  produce  200  bushels  per 
acre  on  the  rich  black  land  in  the  corn 
belt  of  Illinois,  although  this  is  100  bushels 
more  than  the  State  Experiment  Station 
is  urging  our  farmers  to  do  at  the  present 
time.  To  do  this,  we  must  take  several 
tilings  into  consideration,  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  seed,  soil  and  cultivation.  The  soil 
must  have  the  necessary  nutrients,  not  only 
to  grow  a  large,  thrifty  stalk,  but  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  ear,  and  this  is  largely  composed 
of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  The  latter 
can  be  secured  through  cow  peas,  Soy 
beans,  Alfalfa  and  clover.  The  former,  by 
using  a  liberal  amount  of  stable  manure, 
to  which  a  reasonable  amount  of  ground 
phosphate  rode  has  previously  been  added. 
This  put  on  the  growing  legumes  with  a 
spreader  and  turned  under  in  the  early 
Fall. 

Select  seed  from  best  ears  with  medium- 
sized  cob.  averaging  18  to  24  rows,  from 
large,  not  tall,  but  sturdy,  stalks  that  have 
produced  two  ears.  Thoroughly  test  the 
germinating  qualities,  several  grains  from 
each  ear,  to  get  as  near  a  perfect  stand 
as  possible.  Bun  all  seed  through  a  grader 
in  order  to  get  an  even  drop  of  three 
grains  to  the  hill,  planted  three  feet  four 
inches  apart.  This  gives  3,500  hills,  10.500 
stalks,  two  ears  to  each  stalk,  21,000  ears, 
and,  by  allowing  100  ears  to  the  bushel, 
we  have  210  bushels  to  the  acre,  not  al¬ 
lowing,  of  course,  for  an  imperfect  stand, 
poor  soil,  bad  climatic  conditions,  nor  poor 
cultivation.  This  corn  has  not  as  yet  fully 
established  itself  as  a  breed  producing  100 
per  cent,  or  two  ears  to  every  stalk,  but 
it  is  increasing  with  each  year. 

Kane  Co. ,111.  a.  a-  lennan. 


Dry  Corn  and  Silage. 

G.  S.  It.,  Massachusetts.. — Would  it  be 
practical  to  break  off  the  ears  of  field  corn 
as  soon  as  the  kernels  were  glazed  over, 
putting  them  in  shallow  layers  to  dry 
under  cover,  and  using  the  stalks  and 
small  ears  for  the  silo?  Would  the  corn 
be  liable  to  mould  and  rot  when  picked  so 
green?  I  wish  to  save  the  ears  for  grind¬ 
ing  if  possible.  What  variety  of  field  corn 
would  make  the  best  silage  used  in  this 
manner? 

Ans. — Prof.  J.  L.  Hills,  of  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station,  and  Prof.  Woll,  at 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  both 
gave  this  method  of  preparing  corn 
silage  a  careful  trial,  and  found  that  it 
was  less  economical  than  silaging  the 
whole  crop  directly.  The  matter  seems 
plausible,  but  does  not  work.  There  is 
no  better  way,  all  things  considered,  than 
putting  a  heavily-eared  corn  crop  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  silo.  w.  a.  henry. 

Brierwood  Pipes. 

C.  P.  n..  New  York. — Can  you  tell  me 
what  brierwood  pipes  are  made  of? 

Ans. — We  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
detailed  information.  The  Forestry 
Service  at  Washington  reports: 

‘‘We  regret  very  much  to  inform  you 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished  anything  relative  to  brier  wood, 
the  well-known  material  which  which 
tobacco  pipes  are  made.  We  know  that 
this  wood  comes  from  the  root  of  a 
heath  plant,  Erica  arborea.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  a  shrub,  but  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  it  reaches  a  very  large 
size.  It  is  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
country,  the  commercial  supply  being 
gathered  mainly  in  southern  France  and 
in  Corsica,  where  the  species  grows 
wild.  The  peculiar  dark  and  beautifully 
mottled  appearance  which  some  brier 
pipes  exhibit  is,  we  are  informed,  great¬ 
ly  emphasized  by  boiling  blocks  of  the 
wood  for  several  hours  in  water  at  a 
low  boiling  point.” 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


SWEET  CORN 


You  will  make  no  mistake  in  planting  ORDW  AY’S 
<;«>!.  HEX  if  vou  want  the  most  delicious  com  ever 
produced.  This  is  the  original  strain  of  the  yellow 
sweet  corn  ;  has  been  grown  by  the  Ordways  many 
years,  and  hundreds  of  testimonials  prove  its  growing 
popularity  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Carefully  selected 
seed  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Trial  pkt.,  lOc. ; 
half  pint,' 18c.;  pint,  30c.:  quart,  55c. 

Address  O.  I’.  OK1UVAV,  Saxonvllle,  Mass. 


CORN  TALK 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  A  MAXIMUM  CROP  AT  A 
MINIMUM  COST. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  modern  methods  in 
COHN  CULTURE.  It  tells  how  to  produce  100 
bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  without  fertiliser  or 
manure.  FREE.  A  postal  card  wiU  bring  it. 

W.  OSCAR  COLLIER,  Corn  Specialist.  EASTON.  MARYLAND 


SWEET  CORN 

VICK’S  GOLDEN  NUGGET.  The  eweetest  of  all; 

tender  end  juicy.  Kars  seven  incliee  long.  Unsurpassed  for 
yield  end  quality.  Pxi-kei  15c,  half  pint  25c.  Send  for  Vick’s 
Garden  and  Flora!  Guide  for  1910— It  is  FRKE.  _ 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS.  430  Mam  Street.  ROCHESTER.  H.  V 


Improved  Golden  Dent  6ourd  Seed  Corn. 

Bred  and  raised  on  Eureka  Stock  Farm  for  the 
past  28  years.  Produced  over  100  bushels  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre;  72  lbs.  on  the  cob  wiU  produce 
40  qts..  weighing  Cl  lbs.,  shelled  corn  to  11  lbs.  cob. 
This  is  equal  to  one  and  one-fourth  bushels  (by 
measure)  or  shelled  corn.  It  is  long,  deep  grain, 
small  cob.  medium  fodder.  Write  for  circular. 
KDWAltD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Darke  county  early  mammoth 

SEED  CORN,  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  Clover  Seed  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
Better  get  our  prices  on  quantity.  Catalogue  free, 
MACK  X-  MANSFIELD.  Greenville.  Ohio. 


Absolutely  Reliable 

NOT  LIKE  THE  ORDINARY  KIND. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Don’t  place  yonr  order  until  you  have 
secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue  differs 
from  other  catalogues  just  as  Our  Seeds 
differ  from  other  seeds. 

Grass  Seed  Mixtures  for  Lawns.  Golf 
Links,  Tennis  Courts,  Polo  Grounds,  etc., 
one  of  our  specialties.  We  import  every 
year  large  quantities  of  all  the  Natural 
Grasses  of  the  highest  possible  grade. 

J.  Ml.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


BARTLETT  PEAR  ORCHARD. 


SURPLUS  BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 

We  have  the  finest  standard  and  dwarf  pear  trees  we  have  ever  grown.  We  have  many  varieties  and  offer  trees 
in  three  sizes  all  desirable  for  orchard  or  home  planting. 

SURPLUS  PLUM  TREES  FOR  SALE 

We  have  a  surplus  of  plum  trees  in  largest  size,  medium  size  and  smaller  size  of  such  varieties  as  Lombard,  York 
Stale,  Thanksgiving,  German  Prune,  Beauty  of  Naples,  Damson.  Gueii,  Reine  Claude,  Italian  Prune,  Bradshaw 
and  Japan  plums  such  as  Abundance.  Burbank,  Red  June. 

SURPLUS  OF  CHERRY  TREES 

We  have  a  surplus  of  cherry  trees  of  both  sweet  and  sour  varieties  in  the  largest  size,  medium  and  smaller  sizes. 
We  also  offer  one  year  old  cherry  trees  which  many  planters  prefer  to  old  trees.  Our  varieties  of  sweet  cherries  are 
Black  Tartarian,  Windsor,  Gov.  Wood.  Yellow  Spanish.  Napoleon,  Lambert,  Schmidt's  Bigarreau,  Centennial. 
Our  varieties  of  sour  cherries  include  Montmorency.  Dyehouse,  May  Duke,  Early  Richmond,  Olivet,  Ostheim, 
Wragg  and  English  Moreflo. 

SURPLUS  OF  HARDY  ROSES 

We  have  an  assortment  of  the  best  hardy  rose  bushes  two  years  old  which  will  blossom  this  year.  . 
See  our  prices  for  California  Privet,  American  Arbor  Vitae  or  Cedar,  Norway  Spruce,  hardy  Lilacs.  Clematis, 
Golden  Glow.  Purple  Fringe  or  Smoke  Tree.  Catalpa,  double  flowering  Thorn  Tree,  American  Elm,  Sugar  Maple, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Silver  Maple,  Weir's  Cut  Leaf  Maple,  Cut  Leaf  Weeping  Birch.  Plant  the  Lombard  or  Carolina 
Poplar  for  windbreaks.  We  offer  carloads  of  asparagus  roots  and  grape  vines.  See  our  prices  for  apple  trees,  berry 
plants,  grape  vines  and  everything  for  the  garden  and  orchard. 

Send  today  for  our  72-page  FRUIT  CATALOG  and  a  copy  of  BIG  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR,  all  a  gift 
to  you.  Established  30  years.  Capital,  $100,000. 

BOOK  WORTH  A  DOLLAR  FOR  10  CENTS.  Send  10  cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green’s 
Book  on  Fruit  Growing'. 

GREEX’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  22,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


Tt  has  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  stock  for  commercial  planters.  Our 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  “pointers”  for  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  early. 


BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


General  Assortment. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  -1  ft.. 
S7  per  lOO.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  you.  H .  S.  WILE V  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y  , 


Readers  are  familiar  with  the 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 
II.  C.  KOGEKS,  Box  111  JMeehnnlesburc,  Ohio. 


CHERRIES.  GRAPES. 
VINES.  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  New  York  State  Grown 
Trees.  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  S25. 

Deal  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  *3 r  our  1910  Illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


450000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruftsetc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine, cheap  2snmplecurrunts  mailed 
for  10c.  Catalog  free,  mils  ItOKStH  A  Sttti.iredooix,  N.V. 


MILLIONS  of  early  and  late  Vegetable  Plants  for 
sale.  Transplanted  or  not.  All  kinds  and  varie¬ 
ties.  Also  Geraniums,  Coleus.  Cannas.  Salvia, 
Pansies,  etc.,  for  bedding  and  decorating  purposes. 

Write  lor  Jil'iceft.  lir,  un’i  Ktotferk  Track  Karin,  Vimbltiugtou.  N.4 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  $1.90  for  98c 

■  1  Roosevelt,  2  Lombard.  1  Brad¬ 
shaw  Plum;  1  Montmorency,  1 
Windsor  Cherry;  1  Niagara.  1 
Elberta  Peach;  1  Baldwin,  1 
Dutchess  Apple.  1  Orange  Qnir.ce  and  1  Bartlett 
Pear.  All  12  trees  first  class,  4  feet  high  for  98  cts. . 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale  prices. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
Mil.OSET  Itttos.  i  tVKLI.9,  Box  16  DAXSVH.LE,  .N,  V. 


FOB  ALT,  KINDS  OF 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 

Garden  Seeds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 
House. 


California  PRIVET. 

Two-year,  2  t.o  3  ft..  18  to  24  inches,  and  12  to  18 
inches,  at  low  prices.  Finest  stock  you  ever  saw. 

Peaches. 

All  sold  for  this  Spring.  A  fine  stock  for  next  year. 

Asparagus. 

Two-year  No.  1,  finest  kind,  at  $4.f0  per  1,000. 

All  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 


Catalogue  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  kinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa.  White  Clover,  Crimson 
Clover.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer.  Prices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 
prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


T...JAR  KING  OATS 


-High  yield,  heavy 
kernel,  stiff  straw. 
SAMUEL  FRASER.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 


Hightstown,  N.  J. 


CD  II  IT  TQCCC  Roses,  Shrubs,  and  a 
inUll  I  ilLLO  of  Berry  Plants;  No. 
lowest  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SONS,  Genev 

FOR  SALE. 


FRUIT  TREES  -First-class  trees— Baldwin,  McIntosh 
Bed,  Spy.  etc.  Also  Pears,  Cherries  and  Berry 
Sets.  W.  B.  WELCH,  Nurseryman,  No.  Rose,  N.Y. 

Cherry  Trees,  S7  per  100;  Apples,  Pears.Peaches, Plums 
and  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices.  Gov’t  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna- 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co.,  Box 21,  Geneva,  N.Y, 

Havq  You 

The  Price  List  of  CALL’S  NURSER¬ 
IES.  Perry,  Ohio?  They  have  a  large 
stock  of  the  finest  Fruit  Trees.  Deal 
direct.  Prices  low.  Guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Seed 
Corn  and  Oats 


—Scarlet  Clover  Seed.  87.50  to  $8.50 
bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $7.50  to 
18.50  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.25  to  $2.50  bushel; 
>ld  Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour,  $3.00  per  100 


I  pounds;  Onion  Sets,  $2.2 


Peas, 


_ _  _  „ _  bushel;  Alaska 

$3.50 bushel;  Seed  Potatoes,  $3.50  bag. 

JOSfcPH  IS.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Bel. 

cccn  DnTATnE$-C-4KM.-\N  NO.  3.  Grown 
OLLU  lU  I  H  1  ULO  on  new  land,  tine  quality  and 
free  from  scab  or  blight.  OLD  OKCHAKDFAKM, 
h.  M  Johnson,  Mgii.,  Palnesville.  Ohio. 

Irish  Cobbler 

SEED  POTATOES  (Maine  grown.) 

$2.50  per  bbl.  bag  (165  lbs.):  20  hags,  $45.00. 
Horse  Radish  sets,  NEW  BOHEMIA  or  Mariner- 
Kreil,  $4.00  per  1,000,  or  10,000  for  $35.00.  Special 
offers.  OitPER  Quick.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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GROWING  A  BIG  SQUASH. 

J.  S.,  Hicksville ,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  grow  prize  squash  which  will  make 
a  good  show  in  a  fair? 

Ans. — First  get  a  variety  or  strain 
of  squash  which  you  know  grows  to 
large  size.  Plant  in  a  large  hill  using 
plenty  of  well-rotted  stable  manure. 
Pour  water  over  this  manure  and  then 
stamp  it  down  hard.  Put  about  an  inch 
of  rich  soil  over  the  manure  and  plant 
the  seeds  on  this,  covering  them  in  the 
usual  manner.  When  the  vines  are  of 
good  size  take  out  all  but  two  and  train 
them  in  opposite  directions.  Leave  one 
forming  fruit  on  each  side  and  nip  off 
other  flowers  and  fruit.  Throw  the  full 
■strength  of  each  vine  into  one  squash. 
With  a  hoe  cover  the  vine  joints  so  they 
will  take  root  and  water  the  hill  from 
time  to  time  with  manure  water  or 
nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water.  Do 
not  put  this  directly  on  the  hill,  but  six 
inches  to  a  foot  away,  and  well  worked 
into  the  soil.  The  object  is  to  stimulate 
a  heavy  vine  growth,  then  throw  the 
full  strength  into  one  or  two  fruits. 


HOW  TO  MANURE  ASPARAGUS. 

From  one  or  more  of  the  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  on  the 
production  of  asparagus,  there  seems  yet 
room  for  something  to  be  said  on  the 
manuring  of  this  crop.  Our  method,  in 
this  asparagus  section  of  New  Jersey,  is 
to  select  a  piece  of  ground  suitable  for 
the  crop,  one  or  two  years  in  advance  of 
the  setting  of  the  crowns;  manure  this 
liberally,  and  plant  truck  crops  that  re¬ 
quire  clean  cultivation.  When  ready  to 
plant  in  asparagus,  manure  again  before 
plowing ;  plow  under  at  least  seven 
inches  deep,  set  plants  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  manuring.  After  the  plants  begin  to 
grow,  fertilize  the  row  with  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  During  July  it  is  well 
to  side-dress  the  young  plants  with  from 
200  to  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
That  is  all  the  manuring  and  fertilizer 
that  will  be  needed  until  the  Fall  of  the 
first  year.  During  late  Fall  (usually  in 
this  locality  in  November),  plow  a  fur¬ 
row  on  each  side  of  the  asparagus  row, 
from  the  plants,  turn  it  out  as  clean 
and  deep  as  possible.  In  these  furrows 
spread  composted  manure.  Let  it  be  well 
rotted,  and  use  a  ton  to  every  200  yards 
of  row.  When  completed,  turn  a  furrow 
back,  covering  the  manure.  Following 
rains  will  leach  out  some  of  the  sub¬ 
stance,  carrying  it  still  lower;  young 
rootlets  will  form  in  and  under  this 
manure,  keeping  the  whole  root  system 
well  down  in  the  soil,  .where  it  properly 
belongs. 

At  the  first  cultivation  the  following 
Spring,  apply  a  dressing,  comparatively 
low  in  nitrogen,  but  rich  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  Use  S00  or  1,000  pounds 
per  acre,  and  work  it  well  down  into  the 
soil.  This  should  be  done  every  Spring, 
slightly  increasing  the  quantity,  year  by 
year,  until  1,400  pounds  is  reached.  Ap¬ 
plications  of  animal  manures,  after  an 
asparagus  bed  is  one  year  set,  I  prefer  to 
have  in  a  broad,  open  plow  furrow,  mid¬ 
way  between  each  row.  This  has  a 
further  tendency  to  keep  the  roots  below 
the  reach  of  plow  and  cultivator,  and 
into  moist  soil.  In  opening  furrows  for- 
this  purpose,  if  an  occasional  root  |,s 
torn  out  or  cut  off,  the  grower  uliHi 
have  no  fear  that  this  slight  mutilation 
of  roots  will  do  any  harm.  A  few  years 
ago  I  knew  an  asparagus  grower  who 
dug  a  tile  drain  between  two  asparagus 
rows,  cutting  off  all  roots  for  a  depth 
of  2 y2  to  three  feet.  This  grower  tells 
me  that  the  two  rows,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ditch,  cut  more  and  better  ‘‘grass” 
for  three  years  after  than  any  other  two 
rows  in  the  field,  showing,  I  think,  that 
a  slight  mutilation  of  roots  midway  be¬ 
tween  two  asparagus  rows,  in  order  to 
get  manure  well  down  in  the  soil,  need 
not  be  feared  by  anyone. 

On  a  cutting  bed  of  asparagus,  there 
should  be  some  available  nitrogen  used 
after  young  growth  begins,  when  the 
cutting  season  is  over,  and  I  know  of 


nothing  better  than  200  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre.  This,  I  believe  to  have 
a  tendency  to  retard  attacks  of  the  rust. 
During  the  Summer  of  1908  when  the 
weather  was  very  dry  and  hot,  and  the 
rust  so  prevalent,  I  had  occasion  to 
watch  and  study  a  number  of  asparagus 
fields,  and  in  practically  every  case  where 
nitrate  of  soda  was  used,  after  the  close 
of  the  cutting  season,  attacks  of  the  rust 
were  from  two  to  four  weeks  later  in 
appearing  than  where  no  soda  was  used 
at  all.  My  belief  is  that  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  an  asparagus  plant  is  not  kept 
deep  in  the  soil  by  setting  the  young 
crowns  10  or  12  in'ches  deep  in  the  outset, 
but  set  them  seven  or  eight  inches  deep, 
and  put  all  plant  foods  as  near  the  same 
"depth  as  possible,  and  the  grower  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  root  system  getting 
too  near  the  surface.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


A  Slow  Express  Package. 

I  think  that  I  hold  the  record  for  a  de¬ 
layed  shipment  on  a  “rush”  order.  Ou 
September  19,  1907,  I  had  shipped  to  me 
from  Monroe,  Mich.,  two  small  castings, 
and  1  received  the  same  pieces  in  February, 
1909,  with  75  cents  charges.  As  the  time 
had  passed  for  my  needing  them,  I  refused 
to  accept  them.  After  some  days,  the  ex¬ 
press  agent  told  me  if  I  would  take  the 
package  he  had  been  authorized  to  make  a 
reduction  to  GO  cents.  I  suppose  that  I 
must  have  been  impressed,  for  I  accepted 
the  article.  On  December  of  last  year  I 
shipped  a  box  of  walnuts  to  Brooklyn,  and, 
while  they  have  not  arrived  at  their  desti¬ 
nation  yet,  at  last  accounts  the  express 
company  was  making  a  “diligent  search,” 
so  they  said.  It  takes  about  three  hours 
to  go  from  here  to  Brooklyn.  In  case  the 
box  should  be  found  I  have  doubts  about 
the  consignee’s  being  willing  to  pay  for 
walnuts  in  the  Spring  that  he  had  ordered 
for  the  previous  holiday  season.  c.  s.  d. 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Roof 

—For  the  Home 
—The  Barns  and 
—Out.  buildings 

The  standard  of  du¬ 
rability,  service  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  rooting  mate¬ 
rial— is  slate. 

When  a  patent,  art! - 
tidal  roofing  can  be 
made  to  measure  up  to 
this  — it  will  be  worth 
your  consideration — 

worth  your  buying.  Up  to  date,  however,  no 
patent  roofing  has  been  invented  that  «an 
give  the  service  and  satisfaction  of  slate. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

la  nature’s  own  and  the  one  reliable  roofing  for  yonr 
home,  barn,  factory  or  out-buildings  whether  these 
be  old  or  new. 

It  costs  no  more  than  artificial  imitations— is  proof 
against  Pre-brands— never  becomes  water  soaked 
never  dries  out,  splits,  warps  or  needs  repainting  or 
repairs. 

The  best  roofing  is  none  too  good  for  you.  The 
kind  that  never  wears  out  is  the  kind  you  want. 
Specify  that  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  be  used  and  you 
effectually  solve  your  roofing  problems  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life. 


Tell  us  Where  to  Send  This  Booklet 

of  practical,  timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will  save  you 
money  in  the  final  selection  of  now  roofing  for  thohorno,  barn 
dairy,  granary  or  any  other  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  tho  coupon  below.  Upon  receipt,  your  copy  will  bo 
forwarded  without  cost  or  obligation — by  return  mall . 


|  The  American  Sea. :  Green  Slate  Co. 

I)  ( Roofs  that  never  wear  out) 

f  110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

■  ■■■■■■■■  Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today' ■■■■■ 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Sornl  tho  Book  * ‘Roofs”  and  namo  of  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  blato  to  this  address 

Xante . 


Agricultural  College 
Reports  on  Paints 


ROF.  E.  F.  LADD,  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  has 
surprised,  not  only  the  general 
public,  but  the  manufacturers  of 
honest  paint  materials  themselves, 
with  his  discoveries  of  the  extent 
and  boldness  of  the  paint  frauds 
sometimes  perpetrated.  Water  is  used  for  linseed  oil 
and  charged  for  at  oil  prices.  Chalk  and  various 
ground  rocks  and  earths  are  made  to  simulate  white 
lead  and  charged  for  at  white  lead  prices. 

CNo  wonder  many  paint  jobs  go  wrong!  The 
property-owner's  only  protection  is  to  buy  his  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil  separately  and  have  them  mixed 
into  paint  on  his  premises.  This  made-to-order  paint 
is  safe.  It  gives  a  dollar's  worth  of  protection  for  the 
dollar  expended. 

€L  We  guarantee  our  white  lead  absolutely  pure.  The 
u  Dutch  Boy  Painter"  is  the  mark  to  look  for.  Pure 
linseed  oil  can  also  be  had.  If  you  are  in  doubt  write 
us  and  we  will  give  the  name  of  a  reliable  brand. 

C.  We  have  some  very  valuable  booklets  on  painting 
and  decoration — the  latest  ideas — free  to  those  inter¬ 
ested.  Ask  for  “Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  ~sY' 


Our  Pure  White  Lead  (“Dutch  Boy  Painter”  trade  mark)  is  now  packed  in  steel 
kegs,  dark  gun-metal  finish,  instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore.  Ask  your  dealer. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Chicago  St.  Louis 
#-  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


Absolutely  Trouble- Proof  Saw  Mill 


For  every  one  part  in  the  Farquhar,  there 
are  about  two  parts  on  other  saw  mills — two 
parts  to  oil,  to  cause  friction,  to  make  trouble. 
Our  fifty-four  years  working  experience  have 
shown  us  what  is  not  needed,  as  well  as  what 
is  needed  in  making  good  saw  mills. 

So — the  Farquhar  has  become  the  “trou¬ 
ble-proof”  saw  mill — quiet,  safe,  easy-run¬ 
ning.  No  mill  cuts  more  lumber  per  day 
than  the  Farquhar ;  none  is  so  saving  of 
fuel,  lumber  and  work. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  as  to  the 


standard  saw  mill.  It  is  the  Farquhar — 

equipped  with  the  feed  you  prefer — i. 
Rearay  Variable  Friction  Feed, Straight  Belt 
Drive.  2  Farquhar  Variable  Friction  Feed, 
Shaft  Drive,  No  Belt.  3.  Ajax  Belt  Feed. 

That  you  may  thoroughly  understand  the 
working  idea  of  these  feeds,  and  to  show 
just  where  the  Farquhar  differs  from  other 
sa\v  mills,  we  have  spent  a  large  sum  of 
moneyprepariuga  Machinery  Book.  Write 
us  by  postal  that  you  are  interested  in 
Saw  Mills  and  get  one  copy  of  the  Book 
Free.  Lumber  is  high  now  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  demand  good.  Address, 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd..  Box  302,  York,  Pa. 


Address...,, . 

Town . . . 

Style  Hoof . . 

A  pproximate  Size . 


.State. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  tho  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town, 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


TYVVY  lO  1  UCv  A  1 LY1  XL*  A  VJ  VDKLMLK 

Wonder  Plow  Trucks. 

. Write....* 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


Ask  for  /  4^: —35 

Book 

No.  33  Mf 


WHAT  EVERY  FARMER 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  ^REE 

JUST  drop  us  a  post  card  and  we  will  send  you, 
free,  the  latest  edition  of  our  Corn  Book, 
containing  the  best  information  from  the  high¬ 
est  authority  on  selection  and  care  of  seed  corn. 

You  can  get  more  and  better  corn  without  increased 
cost  by  following  this  book. 

Every  page  illustrated  and  printed  in  colors. 

The  fact  that  this  book  also  contains  description  of 

The  Deere  No.  9  Corn  Planter 

the  most  highly  perfected  machine  on  the  market,  adds 
to  its  value. 


WANTS 


Deere  No.  9  Edge-Drop  Planter 

Increased  accuracy  secured  by  the  famous  Deere  Highest  Accuracy  In  Drop 

edge-selection  drop, means  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  over  the  old  style  of  machine. 
Repeated  tests  have  shown  the  above  increase  in  favor  of  really  accurate  planting. 

We  have  plates  for  all  kinds  of  corn  and  other  seeds.  Instantly  changed  from  hill  to  drill  drop  without 
changing  plates.  Address 

Fertilizer  attachment  that  distributes  either  in  hill  or  drill.  n  p  ■» 

Illustration  here  shows  the  regular  runner,  but  stub  runner  or  disc  openers  may  be  had  on  special  order.  llCCFC  OL  IVlHflSllI*  V, 0, 

In  fact,  the  Deere  No.  9  is  strictly  up  to  date  in  all  real  improvements.  Moline,  Illinois. 


Forty 

pages  in  colors  ^  '  -  ' 
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Soil  Rich  in  Nitrogen. 

A.  C.,  Channitiff,  Mich. — I  have  been  “up 
against”  the  real  thing  on  a  field  I  cleared 
up  two  years  ago.  Maple,  birch,  cedar, 
spruce,  hemlock  and  balsam  grew  on  .the 
field.  I  manured  and  planted  potatoes  and 
had  a  great  growth  of  vines  and  a  very 
poor  crop  of  potatoes.  Last  year  I  sowed 
oats  and  clover ;  had  a  very  fair  stand  of 
straw  and  very  light  head.  Clover  did  not 
catch.  This  Spring  I  want  to  manure 
again  and  plant  potatoes.  The  soil  is  a 
light  sandy  loam.  What  mixture  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  I  use  to  get  results?  I 
know  it  is  difficult  to  advise  when  one 
has  never  seen  the  land,  but  believe  you 
can  put  me  on  the  right  way  of  thinking. 
1  wrote  once  before  for  advice.  While 
]  did  not  do  as  you  advised,  you  said 
enough  to  put  me  on  the  right  track,  and 
1  came  out  all  right. 

Ans. — The  clearest  indication  here  is 
that  this  soil  contains  a  fair  amount  of 
available  nitrogen,  but  lacks  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  This  shows  in  the 
heavy  growth  of  vine  and  straw  and 
the  short  crop  of  tubers  and  grain.  There 
may  be  other  things  not  stated  partly 
responsible,  but  the  most  sensible  thing 
now  is  to  use  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  with  the  manure.  Three  parts  of 
either  fine  bone  or  acid  phosphate  to  one 
part  muriate  of  potash  will  answer.  We 
should  plow  under  the  manure  and  use 
600  pounds  or  more  of  this  mixture  in 
the  hill  or  drill.  The  clover  probably 
dails  because  the  soil  needs  lime,  but 
this  should  not  be  used  on  potatoes. 

Influence  of  Grafting  Stock. 

'  A.  D.  M.,  Vcllxam,  3/ass. — In  top-working 
mature  apple  trees,  does  the  tendency  of 
the  stock  as  to  early  or  late  bearing  in¬ 
fluence  the  scion?  If  I  graft  Jonathan 
into  a  Northern  Spy,  shall  I  get  Jonathan 
apples  as  soon  as  1  would  if  I  grafted 
into  Wealthy?  Does  the  rule  for  stand¬ 
ards  in  this  matter  hold  for  dwarfs? 

Ans. — In  my  opinion,  the  influence 
of  the  stock  upon  the  graft  does  not 
extend  so  far  as  materially  to  change 
its  tendency  to  early  or  late  bearing  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  stock.  In 
other  words,  I  believe  that  Jonathan 
grafts  on  a  Northern  Spy  tree  will  be¬ 
gin  to  bear  as  soon  as  they  would  if 
growing  on  a  Wealthy  tree,  but  I  have 
not  tried  this  particular  thing.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  tried  grafting  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  other  varieties  on  to  North¬ 
ern  Spy  and  no  effect  as  to  tardy  bear¬ 
ing  was  noticed.  A  very  slow  growing 
stock  would  tend  to  hasten  the  time  of 
fruitage,  as  we  see  in  the  pear  on 
quince  stock,  making  dwarf  pear  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  early  bearing.  When- 
ever  anything  comes  in  the  way  of 
nature’s  normal  vegetable  development, 
she  makes  a  dying  effort,  as  it  were,  to 
produce  seeds,  and  thus  perpetuate  the 
species.  Growing  dwarf  pears  is  taking 
advantage  of  this  fact.  If  one  variety 
could  transmit  to  another  its  quality  of 
early  or  late  bearing,  then  we  would 
have  a  wonderful  variation  among  in¬ 
dividual  trees  of  a  given  variety  planted 
in  the  same  orchard. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Turning  Rye  Under. 

Would  it  be  proper  to  top-dress  rye  with 
manure,  turn  under  the  middle  of  May, 
then  lime  and  work  well,  and  then  use  a 
good  fertilizer  at  time  of  planting  cabbage? 

Rcnovo,  l’a.  J.  a.  b. 

Yes,  this  plan  can  be  worked,  but  you 
must  be  sure  to  pack  or  roll  the  plowed 
rye  down  hard.  If  you  leave  it  loose  the 
soil  will  dry  out  loo  much.  Use  plenty  of 
fertilizer  for  the  cabbage. 

Frog  Spawn  in  Spring. 

I  have  great  trouble  with  frog  spawn 
(Spirogyra)  gathering  in  my  spring.  My 
spring  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  affording  a  good  supply  of  water. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  frog  spawn,  and 
what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  H.  a.  o. 

Dalton,  Pa. 

From  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
learn  that  “frog  spawn”  or  Spirogyra, 
which  is  one  of  the  green  alga?,  may  occur 
in  any  clear  running  water,  and  is  especial¬ 
ly  likely  to  appear  in  spring  water.  It  is 
entirely  harmless,  but  it  may  occur  in  such 
quantity  that  it  will  be  troublesome,  or  at 
the  time  when  it  dies  late  in  the  Summer  or 
Pall  may  produce  a  very  bad  odor.  It  is 
possible  to  destroy  this  plant  by  the  use 
of  copper  sulphate,  but  before  definite  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  this  treatment  could  be 
given  the  size  and  location  of  the  spring 
and  approximate  flow  should  be  determined. 


Lime-Sulphur  on  Potatoes.  , 

Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the 
use  of  lime-sulphur  spray  for  potatoes  in 
place  of  Bordeaux?  The  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  used  it  on  apples, 
but  has  no  reports  of  its  use  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  Neither  has  the  Pennsylvania  sta¬ 
tion.  e.  R.  J. 

Center  Bridge,  Pa. 

We  understand  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment,  but  not  with  conclusive  results. 
We  doubt  if  lime-sulphur  will  be  found  as 
satisfactory  for  potatoes  as  for  fruit.  A 
new  compound  of  sulphur  now  offered  is 
said  to  prove  effective  against  blight. 
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MORE  ^ 

PER, 

ACRE^ 


That’s  what  the  New  York 
,  "Experiment  Station  reports  as  a  10 
year  average  Gain  by  Spraying  Pota¬ 
toes.  Don’t  let  hlight,  scab,  rot,  and  bugs 
Went  your  crop  in  Half— but  get  a  lIUItST 
Sprayer  and  make  Big  money  out  of  your 
PO  TAT#  E  S  or  fruit.  These  sprayers 
SPRAY  A  N  V Till NG  -  potatoes,  orchards, 
vineyards,  truck,  etc.  “Man-Power  and  Horse- 
Power.’’  Powerful  pressure.  Easy  on  man 
and  horse.  Strong  and  durable.  Brim  valves, 
plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  &  Years. 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without-a-cent-in-advance.  No  bank  deposit— 
•‘no  strings”  to  our  trial  offer.  Spray  First, 
then  if  you  buy— pay  us  out  of  the  Extra 
Profit.  Wholcunle  Prices.  We  pay  Freight. 


Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and  tell  us  which 
machine  you  are  interested 
in— and  you’ll  get  free  our 
valuable  Spraying  Guide  and 
Catalog,  and  our  Free  (Spray¬ 
er  Offer  to  First  in  each  lo¬ 
cality  this  season.  He  First  to 
write  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 
.288  North  8t.,  Cantor,  0. 


TO  REDUCE  COST  OF  PAINTING 

and  still  have  the  Best  Paint  made,  is  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion  to  property ownersWemakeTHICK  PASTE 
PAINT  in  colors,  ready  for  Linseed  Oil  thinning 
in  equal  parts.  Thereby  you  get  the  second  gallon 
at  the  cost  of  oil,  and  the  first  gallon  at  Factory 
Wholesale  Price.  State  size  of  building,  Old  or 
New,  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost.  REMEMBER 
you  can't  get  a  better  Paint  at  ANY  PRICE.  Write 
today  forfree samples  &  book.  T.  Q.  Spence.Prop. 

NEW  UTRECHT  COLOR  WORKS, 

53rd  St.  and  16th  Ave„  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 


IF  YOU 

want  Strawberry  Plants,  Aspar¬ 
agus  Roots,  Grape  Vines, 
Plums,  Cherries  or  Pear  Trees, 

let  us  quote  you  prices  on  our  high 
grade  stock.  We  have  over  2,000 
acres  in  nursery  stock — millions  of 
trees  and  plants  of  all  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  Stock  budded  from  bearing 
trees  in  our  own  orchards. 

Harrison’s  trees  and  plants  have  a 
reputation  of  23  years  of  quality  and 
fair  dealing  behind  them.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Box  421.  Berlin,  Md. 

Something  New  in  Cherries,  the  Genesee,  a  late,  heavy 
yielding,  very  solid,  sweet  cherry,  of  delicious  qual¬ 
ity,  that  stands  up  in  wet  weather,  ships  well  and 
brings  the  highest  price.  Fine  2-year-old  trees  for 
sale.  Jos.  A.  Morgan,  Introducer,  Scottsville.  N.  Y. 


Yellow  Globe  and  South- 
port,  85  cts.  per  pound. 
J.  6.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  Ohio 


Cftf  Coin— 50.000  Ruby  Rasp.  Plants;  75,000  Wilder 
rill  OdiC  Currant  Bushes;  50.000  Cuttings. 

J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


STUAtvilUKUY  plant?. — AH  the  new  andold  money¬ 
making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartley,  Pel. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Surplus  stock,  $3.00  per  1,000.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  H.  BANNING,  Clyde,  N4  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them — Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  LOUO  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  30,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


n*U|  I  AO-TWENTY  kinds  (my  selection),  $1. 
UnflLInO  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 


_  AfiAWST  CUT  WORMS 

CC  are  our  Plant  Protectors.  Cheap  and  sure,  also 
O  best  PLANT  BOX  ever  made,  all  last  for  years. 
U—  Circular,  sample  Box  and  Protector  for  2c.  stamp. 

Address,  L.  G.  TTTTTLE  &  CO. .Wallingford, Conn. 


icnn  NORWOOD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  J  U  U  U.  E.  POND,  CAMDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  TREES. 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

ENGLISH  WALNUT  FARM, 

A.  C.  Pomeroy.  Lockport,  N.  V. 


the  Barn  Yard  Manure  out  on  to  your  Grass 
Grow  your  cultivated  crops  with  Essex  Fertil¬ 
izers.  Then  you  will  have  less  labor,  fewer  weeds, 
and  larger  crops. 

Essex  Fertilizers  get  the  young  plants  started 
quickly,  and  they  keep  on  with  the  good  work 
right  up  to  harvest  time.  They  arc  plant  foods,  crop 
producers,  and  soil  builders,  not  stimulants. 

They  get  the  farmer  what  he  wants — profitable  crops. 

“  Prize  Crop  in  His  Section.” 

“  My  cousin  used  your  fertilizer  on  his  crop  last  season, 
and  had  the  prize  crop  in  his  section.  I  also  used  the  Essex 
on  a  field  of  corn,  and  my  neighbors  told  me  it  was  the  best 
piece  of  corn  they  had  seen  in  a  long  time.” 

(Signed)  A.  J.  MEAD,  Meridith,  N.H. 

Write  today  for  useful  information. 

ESSEX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  North  Market  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

Local  agents  wanted  where  we  are  not  now  represented. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Supplies 


Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments ;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
also  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*500  in  Gold 

For  a  Good  Corn  Name 


Speak  up  now!  Name  our  new  Corn!  Get 
$500  in  Gold!  Just  get  a  sample  packet 
of  our  Nameless  Corn  or,  name  it  without 
getting  a  packet. 

This  paper  will  publish  the  name  of  the 
new  corn  when  selected  by  the  judges, 
and  the  winner  of  the  $500.  Will  it  be 
your  name  or  somebody  else’s  name 
because  you  did  not  try? 

Awaken  to  this  remarkable  offer  1  You 
have  a  few  days  yet  in  which  to  act.  Enter 
now  the  Big  Co n teat !  No  Nameless  Corn 
for  sale  this  season!  Too  scarce.  Send  4c. 
if  you  want  a  sample. 

SALZER  J 

Get  in  touch  with  Salzer.  Do  not  order  a 
sinule  pound  of  Farm  or  Garden  Seed  till  you 
have  hoard  from  Salzer;  till  you  have  soon  his 
stupendous  1910  Offering  of  Reliable,  Guaran¬ 
teed,  Pedigreed  Seed.  He  will  save  you  money 
and  you  will  be  better  contented  to  know  you 
have  planted  the  seeds  that  (now  big  (lest  crops. 
Salzer’s  Grand  1910  Seed,  Plant  and  Tool  Cata¬ 
log  is  free.  On  pages  101-102  of  catalog  will  be 
found  full  particulars  regarding  Salzer’s  famous 
White  Bonanza  Oats.  Bettor  send  for  a  copy 
and  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  It.  Send  name 
for  Nameless  Corn  and  get  in  on  the  $500  prize 
offer.  Should  another  person  offer  same  (ac¬ 
ceptable)  name  as  you  offer,  the  prize  will  be 
equally  divided.  CoatMt  closes  M»y  lOtli,  1910. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY 

144  S.  8th  St.,  LaCro**e,  WIs. 


The  Prince 
Seedmen 


notatoes— Hovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Coin.  Fortune,  Jewel. Ohio, 

I  Rose,  Queen.  Reliance,  8*'»  kiiula.  1'-  W.  herd,  Habers,  N.  1. 

DAHLIAS— Strong  field  grown  roots.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  W.  R.  YOUNG,  Churehville,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES-GRAPES-Most  choice  selection  ever 
offered.  Booklet  free.  McKINNEY  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  _ 


AT  WHOLESALE 


Bargain  list. 


3  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry,  50c.  All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  ana 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


—PAPER  P0TS= 

They  are  entirely  satisfactory.— R.  L.  Matts, 
Prof,  llnrt-  Penna.  College.  Melons,  Cucumbers. 
Lima  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  if  started  in  paper  pots,  and  they  are  equally 
fine  for  tomatoes,  egg  plants  and  peppers. 

Prices,  3-inch  pots,  $1.25  for  1,000;  S5.00  far  5,000. 
Prices,  4-inch  pots,  $1,75  for  1,000;  $7.50  for  5,000- 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  CATONSVILLE,  MD. 

STKAWBEKKY  PLANTS-Eight  best  varie¬ 
ties.  ASPARAGUS  and  vegetable  plants. 
Prices  right.  Send  for  our  price  list. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Clieswold,  Del. 

?TDA\A/QCDQV  PLANTS— Send  for  our  28th 
olnMVYDLnni  annual  Catalog.  Try  Chip- 
man  for  the  best  early  market.  2U0  prepaid  by 
mail  for  11.00,  or  $2.50  per  1,000  not  prepaid. 

SLA YM AKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

“THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  All  the  Leading  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  It’s  free. 

C 1 1  AS.  IS.  FENDALL  &  SON. 
Originators  of  the  Fendall  and  Growers  of  Fine  Plants. 
Towson,  HI  cl. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry  Plants. 

Thirty  varieties,  large  and  well  rooted;  low  prices. 
List  free.  BERT  BAKER.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 

Qtrsuihorrv  Dlantc  Reliable  money-making  vari- 
oUuWUCliy  I  lulllo  eties  only  $2.50  per  1000.  New 
1910  illas.  catalog  Free.  S.  A.  Virdiu,  Hartly,  Del. 

Qtraufharrw  Plante  —Of  the  best  varieties- 

dll  Ctrruei  I  J  rldlll&i  Descriptive  c  talogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


S 


TKAWBERKY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

D.  M.  TEETER,  Hellvillc.  Ohio. 

PlnUPf  Qo Pfl  —Timothy,  Oats  and  Seed  Potatoes, 
UIUIGI  OGOU ■  28  varieties;  sold  direct;  catalogue 
free.  CLICK’S  SEED  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  PRICES 


1 


Bargain  list. 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $100. 

6  Plume  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  THE  WAGON  DEALER’S  PROFITS  YOURSELF 


wagons 


$48.50 


No.  290 —  Buelcboard 
Retailers  ask  $70.00  for  its  equal. 
Our  own  pattern,  strongly  made, 
easiest  rider  known,  and  a  general 
favorite. 


We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality 
and  sell  them  direct  from  factory  to  you  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  853.50 

No  better  made  anywhere.  Over  150 
styles,  all  easy  running,  easy  riding, 
handsomely  finished,  and  built  for  hard 

service. 

ANY  WAGON  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

at  onr  risk  and  expense;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed ;  no  deposit  or  references  re¬ 
quired.  Write  for  Catalog  to-night. 


No.  850— Handy  Wagon 
Removable  seats,  very  etromr,  ami 
one  of  our  best  selling  styles. 
Can’t  be  duplicated  anywhere  for 
less  than  $70.00. 


lavoriu;. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  Main  Street,  Rochester^UY_^ 
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PRICES  OF  CLOVER  SEED. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  farmers  in  the 
West  are  paid  for  their  clover  seed?  The 
retail  price  is  high  this  year. 

Clover  seed  in  our  local  market  at 
Noblesville,  Hamilton  County,  is  now 
retailing  at  $8  per  bushel.  The  farmer 
are  selling  to  the  seed  merchants  at  $6 
to  $7.25  per  bushel.  All  quotations  are 
on  the  basis  of  recleaned  seed.  The 
dealers  do  the  work  of  recleaning.  The 
■shrinkage  on  reclcaning  runs  from  one 
to  15  pounds  per  bushel.  The  variation 
is  due  to  the  cleanliness  with  which 
the  seed  is  pulled  by  the  thrashers  and 
the  quality  of  the  seed,  chaffy  seed  show¬ 
ing  the  greater  loss.  Dealers  make  no 
charge  for  the  work  of  recleaning,  put¬ 
ting  their  services  against  the  farmers’ 
loss  in  the  shrinkage.  M.  L.  White,  the 
dealer  through  whom  I  buy  and  sell, 
usually  recleans  without  cost  the  grain 
his  patrons  wish  to  sow  and  charges 
them  10  cents  per  bushel  for  recleaning 
the  seed  they  intend  to  put  upon  the 
market  through  agencies  other  than  his 
house.  There  are  usually  give-and-take 
elements  of  this  character  between  the 
farmers  and  dealers,  and  the  usages  of 
Mr.  White  are  indicative  of  an  average 
of  these  customs.  The  cost  of  hulling 
is  usually  $1  per  bushel.  If  a  farmer 
has  a  large  crop  that  promises  a  good 
quality  and  first-class  yield  a  huller  does 
the  work  for  75  cents  per  bushel.  He 
cuts  the  price  because  the  expense  of 
moving  from  one  job  to  another  is 
thereby  curtailed.  If  a  farmer  has  a 
small  acreage,  hullers  usually  charge 
$1.25  per  bushel  to  compensate  them  for 
the  time  and  expense  of  moving  their 
machines.  During  the  Winter  dealers 
were  offering  $9  per  bushel  for  seed, 
but  the  farmers  were  well  stocked  with 
the  great  seed  crop  of  two  years  ago, 
when  the  yield  was  perhaps  fourfold, 
the  acreage  being  large  and  single  heads 
yielding  36-  to  75  seeds  per  head,  and 
the  quality  first  class.  When  the  $9 
quotation  was  made  farmers  began  to 
release  their  grain,  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  this  country  4.000  bushels 
of  the  grain  had  been  held  back  since 
1908.  The  grain  is  held  in  bags  kept 
in  dry  and  dark  places.  When  the  grain 
retails  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  per 
bushel  dealers  here  handle  it  on  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  75  cents  per  bushel.  As  the 
retail  price  advances  the  dealer  demands 
a  greater  margin,  so  that  on  a  retail 
market  of  $12  per  bushel  they  demand' 
a  margin  of  $2  per  bushel.  The  amount 
of  money  invested  is  the  standard  on 
which  they  base  their  margin,  the  higher 
priced  stock  exacting  a  greater  margin 
to  assure  the  dealer  against  losses  on 
a  -falling  market.  The  yield  of  seed 
ranges  from  two  pecks  to  three  bushels 
per  acre.  Less  than  two  pecks  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  failure,  and  the  grain  is  not 
thrashed.  We  have  now  in  this  county 
a  surplus  of  3,000  bushels  held  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  a  great  acreage  is  being  sown. 
Clover  went  through  the  Winter  in  good 
shape,  and  experienced  clover  growers 
predict  a  good  yield  this  year. 

Indiana.  w.  v.  rooker. 


MELON  GROWING  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIANA 

G.  IP.  8.,  Batavia,  O. — Will  you  ask  S.  II. 
Burton,  of  Indiana,  who  told  us  about 
growing  cantaloupes  in  southern  Indiana,  on 
page  229,  to  tell  us  how  they  prepare  the 
hills,  or  what  kind  of  tool  they  use  in  making 
them,  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use,  and 
how  they  guard  against  the  striped  beetle? 
Do  they  spray  the  vines  for  blight,  which 
does  so  much  injury  here  in  southern  Ohio 
on  clay  land,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  grow  them,  or  at  least  I  have  no  success 
at  it? 

Ans. — In  reply  to  G.  W.  S.  regarding 
the  growing  of  cantaloupes  here  in 
Southern  Indiana,  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  the  striped  beetle  is  a  stranger  in 
these  parts.  In  regard  to  controlling  the 
blight,  very  little  has  been  done  along 
this  line  "outside  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  their  work  as  yet.  For¬ 
tunately  this  is  not  very  serious  in  this 
immediate  locality  (Daviess  County) 


owing  to  the  field  being  comparatively 
new.  In  the  Decker,  Ind.,  district,  it  has 
become  quite  serious,  owing,  I  think  to 
long  and  continuous  cropping  of  the 
same  ground.  In  preparing  the  ground 
for  cantaloupes  a  rolling  sandy  soil  is 
thought  to  be  best,  and  this  is  usually 
broken  up  early  and  the  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  to  receive  the  planting. 
No  especial  pains  are  taken  to  prepare 
the  hills  separately,  enough  manure  being 
in  the  box  when  taken  from  the  hotbed 
to  give  the  plant  a  good  start.  If  the 
seeds  are  planted  in  the  open  ground 
the  field  is  usually  marked  off  both  ways 
and  planted  by  hand  at  the  intersection 
of  the  furrows,  care  being  taken  not  to 
plant  too  deep.  If  one  desires  to  give 
the  vines  intensive  culture  on  a  small 
scale  a  shovelful  of  rotten  manure  is 
placed  on  the  hill  and  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  dirt.  After  seeds  are 
planted  throw  a  handful  of  coal  and 
wood  ashes  mixed  on  top  of  the  hill, 
which  helps  to  keep  the  cutworms  off. 
In  general  field  culture  as  much  manure 
as  can  be  obtained  is  scattered  broadcast 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and  turned 
under  the  following  Spring.  Very  little 
commercial  fertilizer  is  used,  and  from 
my  own  experience  on  a  clay  soil  the 
vines  do  best  with  plenty  of  rotten 
manure  in  the  hill.  However,  I  have 
stimulated  the  vines  with  nitrate  of  soda 
when  they  were  just  beginning  to  vine 
with  good  results.  A  common  corn  cul¬ 
tivator  or  a  tool  similar  to  the  Planet  Jr. 
12-tooth  cultivator  is  used  to  cultivate 
with,  and  the  man  with  the  hoe  plays 
an  important  part  in  working  up  close 
to  the  hills.  s.  H.  burton". 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 


ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$4  Oft  buys  full  roll  (103  sq.  ft.;  of  strictly  high 
■  IvU  tirade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
I  *ace’  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing,  better  than^goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 


You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITKD  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Poston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Dealers’ 

Prices 

$1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.75 

3.50 


READ  THESE 

ROOFING 
BARGAINS 

and  Remember  That  We  Sell 
Only  the  Most  Dependable 
^Grades  of  ROOFING 


Rolls  of  Two-Ply  Tarred  Felt  Roofing,  conlainiag  108  square  feet 
Rolls  of  Asphalt  Felt  Composition  Sanded  or  Rubber  Roofing  - 
Rolls  of  the  highest  grade  of  wool  felt  asphalt  Best-ov-al  Rubber 
Roofing  ------------ 

Rolls  of  the  highest  grade  of  wool  felt  asphalt  Best-ov-al  Rubber 

Roofing  ----------- 

Rolls  of  the  highest  grade  of  wool  felt  asphalt  Best-ov-al  Rubber 
Roofing 


Send  for  These  Free  Samples  and  p 
This  Free  Roofing  Catalog 

It  quotes  the  very  lowest  prices  on  every  kind  of 
roofing,  showing  also  a  full  line  of  steel  roofing, 
painted  or  galvanized  finish,  at  prices  25  per  cent 
below  market  quotations.  Every  roofing  sample  is 
marked  with  the  number  and  price,  making  it  easy 
for  you  to  compare  values  with  what  you  can  obtain 
locally.  Our  Roofing  Catalog  tells  exactly  why  we 
give  you  better  roofing  for  your  money  than  you  can 
obtain  elsewhere. 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  coupon 
below  and  as  soon  as  we  receive  it  we  will  send  you 
by  return  mail  our  free  Roofing  Catalog  and  our 
complete  line  of  roofing  samples. 


Roofing-,  .Rural  New  Yorker 


Name- 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co 
Chicago,  III. 


Postoffice- 
R.  F.  D.  No. 
P.  0.  Box  No. - 


State- 
Street  and  No. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


Freight  ftn  “Breco” 
Prepaid  Rubber 

DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  our  old  reliable 
"PRECO”— guaranteed  waterproof,  tire-resisting,  durable  Rubber  Roofing. 
Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  iua.sph.Ylt. 

prop  Cement  and  Special  Roofing  Heavily  coated  on  both  sides. 

*  *  Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll—  Send  lor  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

Him  mop  love  it _  Get  these  samples  of  1-ply.  8-ply  and 

ndiiuuer  u  3-ply  rooiinff.  Put  them  to  every  test  you 

Useiton  AtLicaVthinkof£  " 


Roofing 


186 

226 


can  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  “BRECO”  Rubber  Roof- 
r.  ing  is  the  highest  quality  rooting  on  the 
i, market.  We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 
Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 

of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minne-  _ |  _ 

sota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee.  Don’t 
delay  ordering;  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  to  you  again. 
Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  todav — 

’’HE  BREESE  BROS^Ojj^^oofing^egt^^^^^lncinnalMlhi^ 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  moro 

35-lb. Roll — 108  qg 

Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply  »>1£2 
45-lb. Roll — 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb.RoII — 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply  ... 
Ordertoday.or write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


aet  this  catalog  and  save  25^ — 40^ 

)on’t  think  of  buying  a  buggy  until  you  see  the  big 
1910  MURRAY  Style  Book  of  vehicles  and  harness — 

he  most  complete  published— contains  192  pages,  345  illustra- 
ions,  including  the  new 

A/  .  .  Highest  Award 
WLuMai/  Auto-Buggy 

In  this  buggy  you  get  7  valuable 
features  contained  in  no  other  buggy,  and  save  two 
profits — 6ave  middleman’s  profit  and  save  on  the 
prices  offered  by  all  other  makers.  Sold  on  trial, 
guaranteed  two  years.  Safe  delivery  insured.  Get 
catalog  for  details — it  is  Free. 

THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFC.  CO.,  326-332  t  Sib  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Put  the 
dealer’s 
profit  in 
your  own 
pocket 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 

Best  Complete  Natural  Fertilizer  for  all 
Crops.  Accumulated  on  the  Islands  off 
the  Coast  of  Peru,  South  America. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Information 

A.  D.  SNOW,  Agent 


IOI  Pearl  Street 


New  York  City 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


CLARK’S  “CUTAWAY 99 
extension  HEAD  *  ORCHARD  HARROWS 


Every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of 
these  labor  savers  and  fruit  makers. 

Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets 
In  the  air.  sunshine  and  new  life-  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The 
“CUTAWAY”  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 

These  harrows  are  made  in  20  sizes  to  extend  beyond  team  under  low 
limbs  of  trees.  Tho  double  levers  give  the  driver  full  control  of  the  tool 
at  all  times.  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools 
run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than  any  other  machine, . 
either  harrow  or  plough,  and  when  properly  used  are  guar- n 
anteed  to  produco  25  to  50#  more  crops.  Will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet  describing 
120  sizes  aud  styles. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

839  Main  Street,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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Dwarf  Apples  and  Stocks. 

AT.  B.,  Chatham,  Ontario. — 1.  About  what 
height  should  the  Paradise  stock  grafted 
with  apples  grow?  2.  What  size  should 
the  Doucin  stock  attain?  3.  Where  are 
these  stocks  natives?  4.  There  is  an  agent 
selling  apple  trees  grafted  on  French  crabs. 
What  are  they  like?  5.  What  would  you 
think  of  grafting  apples  in  the  native  wild 
crab?  Would  you  think  it  better  than 
any  of  the  above  stocks? 

Ans. — 1.  The  largest  dwarf  apple 
trees  that  I  have  seen  on  Paradise  stock 
were  not  over  12  or  15  feet  high.  I  do 
not  say  they  never  get  larger,  but  these 
trees  were  more  than  20  years  old,  and 
seemed  to  be  gaining  nothing  in  size 
during  several  years  that  I  observed 
them.  2.  Trees  on  the  Doucin  stock 
were  of  about  the  same  size,  as  I  have 
seen  them.  3.  Both  these  stocks  are 
natives  of  Europe.  They  are  used  to 
make  dwarf  apple  trees,  which  is  done 
by  grafting  or  budding  any  variety  de¬ 
sired  on  them,  but  I  do  not  think  such 
trees  of  any  value  except  to  plant  in 
small  town  lots  or  some  such  place. 
4.  There  is  no  telling  what  sort  of  trees 
the  agent  mentioned  is  selling.  A  slick- 
tongued  fellow  can  sell  anything  he  may 
wish  to  talk  about  and  make  some  people 
believe  it.  This  one  may  have  trees  on 
the  Paradise  and  Doucin  stocks,  which 
are  grown  largely  in  France,  or  he  may 
have  culls  from  some  nursery  that  he 
intends  to  deliver.  In  any  case,  I  would 
advise  letting  him  and  his  trees  alone. 
There  are  plenty  of  reliable  nurseries 
to  order  trees  from  that  will  prove  to 
be  all  right,  and  I  would  let  dwarf  apple 
trees  alone,  too.  5.  I  would  not  graft 
apples  on  the  native  American  species 
of  Pyrus,  commonly  called  crab  apples, 
because  the  union  is  not  good  and  per¬ 
manent.  Hold  fast  to  the  well-tested 
kind  of  trees  and  let  the  freak  experi¬ 
ments  be  tried  by  those  who  can  afford 
to  spend  time  and  money  on  them. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Three  Forms  of  Nitrogen. 

J.  F.  M.,  Westerly,  R.  T. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
stated  that  one  ton  of  fish  contains  about 
3  00  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  115  pounds 
phosphoric  acid.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
this  is  equal  to  about  000  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda  and  800  pounds  acid  phosphate? 
1  could  get  all  the  fish  I  want  in  Fall  at 
little  expense ;  have  good  swamp  muck  to 
use  with  them.  Why  is  muriate  of  potash 
used  for  common  farm  crop  uses,  instead 
of  the  sulphate  with  so  many  crops?  Is 
it  better,  or  because  it  is  cheaper? 

Ans. — <You  must  always  remember 
the  three  classes  or  forms  of  nitrogen- 
organic,  ammonia  and  nitrates.  Animal 
matter  or  plant  growth  contains  organic 
nitrogen,  and  this  will  not  be  used  as 
food  by  other  plants  until  it  has  been 
decayed  or  changed  to  the  other  forms. 
For  example,  a  cow  might  eat  corn¬ 
stalks  with  a  little  grain.  If  we  chopped 
up  the  dry  stalks  and  put  them  on  the 
ground  as  manure  there  would  be  very 
slow  results — none  at  all  until  the  stalks 
had  “rotted”  down.  The  manure  made 
by  the  cow  would  be  better  for  plant 
feeding  than  the  stalks.  The  liquid  part 
of  this  manure  would  contain  nitrates  or 
soluble  nitrogen,  since  this  part  has  been 
fully  digested.  The  solids  of  this  ma¬ 
nure  would  contain  organic  nitrogen 
rapidly  changing,  through  fermentation, 
to  ammonia  and  then  to  nitrates.  A  ton 
of  the  dry  corn  fodder  might  contain  18 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  while  the  manure 
saved  from  feeding  it  might  have  only 
12  pounds.  Yet  farmers  would  take  the 
manure  in  place  of  the  stalks  for  ma¬ 
nuring  a  crop.  It  is  true  that  a  ton  of 
fish  may  contain  100  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
yet  it  is  in  the  organic  form,  and  must 
decay  or  break  down  before  it  is  fully 
equal  to  the  nitrates  in  nitrate  of  soda. 
When  fish  is  composted  with  swamp 
muck  and  lime  the  nitrogen  becomes 
more  available,  but  will  not  be  as  sure 
or  as  quick  in  its  action  as  nitrate  of 
soda.  Raw  fish  and  to  some  extent  dried 
fish  have  an  injurious  effect  in  souring 
the  soil,  but  this  is  overcome  by  using 
lime.  Composting  will  remove  most  of 
fhis  objection,  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
figure  that  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  the 
fish  is  .equal  to  a  pound  as  nitrates.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  fish  compared  with  a  pound  in 
acid  phosphate.  Muriate  of  potash  is 
largely  used  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
sulphate.  The  latter  is  the  better  form 
of  notash,  but  costs  more  money. 


Silage  for  Fertilizer. 

What  would  be  the  best  way  to  use 
silage  for  fertilizer?  I  have  about  10  tons 
left,  and  I  want  to  dispose  of  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  j.  a.  m. 

Milford,  N.  Y. 

Compared  with  stable  manure  corn 

silage  shows  about  the  following : 

Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid  Potash 

Silage .  8  3  7 

Manure  .  10  6  13 

The  nitrogen  in  the  manure  is  probably 
more  available  than  that  in  the  silage, 
while  the  latter  is  sour.  We  should  use 
i:  the  same  as  manure,  broadcasting  to  be 
plowed  or  harrowed  under.  It  will  be  best 
for  corn  or  potatoes.  If  used  on  fruit  or 
garden  crops,  we  should  use  lime  with  it. 


SWIFT’S— A  SUPERIOR  CLASS  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

“Having  used  Swift’s  High-Grade  ‘Animal  Brand  ’  of  Fertilizer,  300  lbs. 
per  acre  on  a  five  acre  piece  of  ensilage  corn  the  past  season,  must  say,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  being  a  very  dry  season,  I  harvested  the  biggest  crop  of  corn  per  acre 
I  c-ocr  raised.  It  was  immense,  thick  and  well  eared,  averaging  fully  12  feet  high, 
after  several  hard  frosts.  I  managed  to  get  it  nearly  all  into  a  5 7  ton  silo  during 
two  weeks  settling  before  it  froze  or  it  would  doubtless  have  required  a  great  deal 
more  room.  Have  also  used  your  fertilizers  on  potatoes  and  other  crops  with 
splendid  results. 

“It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  give  this  testimonial  having  used  Swift’s  Animal 
Fertilizers  for  several  years,  and  can  say  I  believe  them  superior  to  any  other 
class  of  fertilizers  on  the  market,  being  Animal  Blood,  Meat  and  Bone,  they  fur¬ 
nish  a  large  amount  of  concentrated  organic  matter  for  humus,  which  greatly  aids 
in  absorbing  and  holding  moisture,  thus  hastening  dissolution  of  all  soil  elements 
for  plant  life. 

^  I  would  recommend  all  up-to-date ,  progressive  farmers  to  try  Swift's  Animal 
Fertilizers  and  learn  of  their  real  merits  and  great  vahie." 

Nov.  16,  1909.  HENRY  W.  RUSSELL,  Harrisburg,  Vt. 

See  local  agents  or  send  for  prices.  Our  terms  are  easy  and  our  prices  right. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co  ■  mid  Poultry  Supplies,  40  No.  Market  St.,  Boston. 

A  handy  booklet  of  useful  information  Sent  Free. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 


Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use- 
money  back  if  it’s  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog,  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&ianv&zoe 

Direct  to  You" 


A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

&t  small  cost,  will  add  more  to  the  valne  of 
your  place  than  any  other  improvement  that 

you  can  make  and  provide  positive  and  per-  __ _____ 

manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens.  ’ 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

oro  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires  together  and  inserting  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  the  rusting  of  full 
crimped  stays  commonly  used.  Erected 
with  wooden  posts  or  steel  posts  with 
special  wrought  steel  base. 

Onr  free  Style  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  of  fonce,  cemetery 
arches,  trellises,  etc. 

Write  tor  It  today 
Ton  need  farm  gates;  ask  for  special 
gate  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co. , 

211  Republic  St.,  No.  Chicago,  m. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Fence 
Buyers 

I  Want  to  Send 
This  Free  Book 

you  buy  a  rod  of 
Take  my  word  for 
it.  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
me  the  chance.  It’s  a 
book  about 

EMPIRE 

All-No.- 9  Big  Wire  Fence 

I've  had  my  say  about  fence  in  this 
book  and  I  want  you  to  read  it.  Most 
prolitable  fence  in  the  world  to  buy, 
as  I'll  show  you. 

THERE’S  A  NEW  THING  ABOUT  IT 


It’s  now  sold  delivered  to  fence-buyers  every¬ 
where — not  just  in  certain  sections,  but  every¬ 
where  In  the  U.  S.  Plainly  priced  in  the  book 
(factory  prices)and  the  factory  pays  the  freight 
to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  me  a  card  or  letter  for  book  right  away. 
I’m  going  to  send  out  45.000  of  these  books  to 
lartners  this  fall,  but  I'll  get  them  out  promptly. 
Address  FARMER  JONES,  Fence  Man  for 


BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 


23  E.  Maumee  St  Adrian,  Mich. 


op  Rabbiti 

_  Chickens,  Hogs, _ _ 

Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 
&  cat'g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
^  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
DEPT.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


CE 


48IN.F??odE27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  streteli  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — f  ences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 
W.  II.  MASON,  LEESBURG,  O. 


STRENGTH,  SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

wown  in  every  rod  of  our  fence. 
We  combine  best  grade  of  material 
with  expert  workmanship.  Most  lust¬ 
ing  fence  made.  Free  catalog  upon 
request. 

„  THE  frost  wire  FENCE  CO. 

Kept.  II  CLE  V  ELAN'  D.  0. 


141  Cents  a  Rod 

F or  23-in.  Hog  Fence ;  15  3-4c  for 
26-inch;  is  8-4e  for  31-inch;  22c 
for  34-inch;  25c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-ineh  Poultry 

Fence  88c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MAT  ERIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE.  FERTILIZER  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-8-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
E®'_We  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYERS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  lirst-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Y ou  will  need  our  book — *  ‘Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.  ” 

It  tells  how  to  make  and  use  concrete,  and  all  its 
directions  are  in  plain  and  simple  language.  It 
contains  168  pages  and  150  pictures.  In  it  you 
will  find  plans,  diagrams  and  specifications  for 
concrete  stables,  chicken-houses,  cellars,  steps, 
fence-posts,  barns,  and  other  farm  structures. 

This  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he  cannot 
L  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  33  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 


Daily  Productive  Capacity  Over  50,000  Barrels — 
the  Largest  in  the  World . 


S'  P6RTUND 

ATLA5 

^  CEHENT  * 

%>smf  ■ 


As  lumber  grows  dearer,  year  after  year,  concrete  takes  its 
place  as  the  farmer’s  building  material.  Many  progressive 
farmers  are  now  building  all  outbuildings  with  concrete, 
as  well  as  drinking-troughs,  fence-posts,  walls,  porches 
and  cellars,  and  dry  walks  around  the  farm. 

Concrete  cannot  burn;  it  never  wears  out;  is  always 
clean;  never  requires  repairs;  and  many  of  the  small 
improvements  you  yourself  can  build. 


The  standard  American  brand  of  cement  is  ATLAS.  It  stands  every 
test  for  composition,  fineness,  color  and  strength. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement  rock. 
It  contains  no  furnace  slag.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
— the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 


Write  Today  for  FREE  Book 


ATLAS; 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete 


CEMENT 


Build  With  Concrete 
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1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spra.\  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  I  ’-2  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,N.Y. 


PRATT’S 


!  Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  elfective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  One  gallon 
makes  111  to  20  gnllons  spray  ny  simply  adding  water. 
Send  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  CHURCH  ST„  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE.  PERFECTION.  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  freo 

THOMAS  PEPPIER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


"Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions.  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

9  Ni  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa: 


solve  the  water  problem  for  the  coun¬ 
try  home.  Easy  to  operate  and  keep 
in  order,  made  of  the  most  durable 
materials  by  workmen  who  have  made 
pumps  and  pumping  a  life  study.  Sixty 
years  the  standard. 

Send  for  Free  book 

u  Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

and  study  your  case. 

Goulds  make  the  largest  line  of  hand 
and  power  pumps  in  the  world — from 
$3  to  $300.  The  name  “Goulds” 
is  cast  on  every  genuine  Goulds  pump. 

Buy  undtr  this  name  and  you  get  the 
best  pump  made. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
No.  5(j  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  rr,,«‘c“ 

JOII  N  J.  l’OTTKK.li  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  LIME  SCREENINGS  SS2 

lime,  car  lots  only,  for  $15.00  per  ton  in  bulk  f.  o.  b, 
cars  at  any  point  between  Buffalo  and  New  York, 
on  the  main  lines  of  the  N.  Y.  Central,  Erie,  D.  L. 
&  W..  Penna.,  Lehigh,  O.  and  0.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
Address  J.  W.  BALLARD  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Modern  High-Grade 
Fertilizer 


Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  used  anywhere  on  any  crop 

Convenient  for  use 

Increases  your  farm  values 

$3.00  worth  of  Nitrate  alone  on 
an  acre  of  Grass  has  given  an  in¬ 
creased  crop  of  1000  lbs.  of  barn- 
cured  Hay. 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $25  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Book*  on  the  crops  which 
interest  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card 


THE  “  STUNT  ”  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

H.  TV.  G.,  Union  Pier,  Mich. — On  page  3 
I  read  a  question  from  II.  S.,  St.  Catherines, 
Ont.,  asking  some  one  to  tell  him  the  cause 
of  trouble  with  young  peach  stock  which 
had  the  terminal  buds  eaten  out,  and  an 
answer  by  E.  S.  Black.  I  do  not  wish  to 
detract  anything  from  this  able  answer,  but 
would  like  to  add  one  suggestion,  i.  c.,  ex¬ 
amine  the  ground  about  an  inch  deep  im¬ 
mediately  around  the  young  trees,  and  see 
if  you  do  not  find  the  climbing  cutworm. 
Wo  have  had  identically  the  same  trouble, 
and  have  found  without  a  doubt  that  it  is 
the  work  of  this  worm.  Three  years  ago 
they  ruined  the  crop  on  about  400  Elberta 
trees  for  us,  but  at  that  time  we  could  not 
tell  what  was  the  cause.  Their  method  of 
working  was  to  eat  the  center  out  of  the 
blossom  buds  shortly  before  they  were  ready 
to  open.  Last  year  I  found  several  young 
trees  eaten  as  described  by  H.  S.,  and  in 
every  instance  upon  investigation  found  the 
cutworm  in  the  ground  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  Should  this  be  found  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  they  may  be  killed  by  the  use 
of  50  pounds  bran  to  oue  pound  Paris  green, 
mixed  thoroughly  dry  and  then  moistened 
and  scattered  In  small  quantities  where 
the  worms  are  troublesome.  Of  course,  pre¬ 
cautions  must  be  taken  that  chickens  or 
farm  animals  do  not  get  this  poisoned  bran. 

Ans. — The  stunt  described  by  H.  S. 
in  his  Canadian  peach  nursery  is  some¬ 
thing  that  almost  every  peach  nursery 
grower  has  experienced,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  for  years, 
and  is  not  the  work  of  the  climbing 
cutworm.  When  the  stunt  strikes  a 
peach  nursery  about  the  last  of  June  to 
the  10th  of  July,  it  is  easily  noticed  by 
the  experienced  eye.  The  whole  nur¬ 
sery,  or  parts  of  it  that  the  stunt  has 
appeared  in,  causes  every  tree  to  take 
on  the  appearance  of  a  completed 
growth,  and  a  change  in  the  coloring  of 
the  foliage  from  a  light  thrifty  green  to 
an  unnatural  dark  green  color  and  a 
stagnated  appearance  to  the  whole  tree. 
In  a  week  to  10  days  many  of  the  trees 
will  send  out  new  shoots,  mostly  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  or  tree, 
which  will  make  a  rapid  growth  for  a 
few  days,  when  it  will  be  checked  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first  growth  was  stop¬ 
ped.  This  continues  until  late  in  the 
Summer;  then  the  trees  are  so  crooked 
or  bushy  that  they  are  unsalable.  The 
climbing  cutworm  seldom  injures  nur¬ 
sery  trees,  but  sometimes  it  cuts  off  the 
young  terminal  growth,  the  result  of 
which  is  the  same  as  the  pinching  out 
of  the  terminal  bud,  and  might  cause 
a  branched  top,  but  not  the  stoppage  of 
all  growth  in  the  tree.  I  referred  this 
letter  of  H.  W.  G.,  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Smith,  and  his  answer  coincides  exactly 
with  my  experience  with  the  climbing 
cutworm.  Dr.  Smith  says : 

“The  attacks  of  the  climbing  cutworm 
are  totally  different  from  those  of  either 
the  thrips  or  any  other  insect  that  works 
in  the  growing  tip  itself.  Climbing  cut¬ 
worms  in  nurseries  are  rare.  In  or¬ 
chards,  especially  those  that  are  allowed 
to  become  overgrown,  they  may  be 
tolerably  abundant,  and  in  those  cases 
they  are  very  apt  to  eat  into  buds  early 
in  the  season,  just  as  the  correspondent 
describes.  What  is  known  as  stunt  is- 
never  due  to  *  cutworm  attack.  Cut¬ 
worm  attack  is  always  recognizable  by 
the  fact  that  the  tip  is  actually  chewed 
out,  and  it  is  something  that  comes  over 
night.  You  can  see  next  morning  the 
fragments  of  leaves  that  have  been 
chewed  off,  and  that  is  something  that 
never  occurs  in  what  is  known  as  stunt. 
In  some  of  the  Southern  States  they 
accuse  a  mite  of  working  the  same  way 
that  the  thrips  docs  in  Xew  Jersey,  and 
as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  I  suppose 
that  there  are  several  different  causes 
producing  similar  results.  Cutworm  at¬ 
tack,  however,  can  be  so  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  checking  of  growth 
that  there  should  not  be  any  chance 
for  confusion.  In  the  case  of  cutworm 
attack,  the  remedy  suggested  by  H.  W. 
G.  would  be  entirely  appropriate.” 

E.  S.  BLACK. 


DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Nitrate  Propaganda 

71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


“I  WISH  I  could  do  something  to 
make  people  take  my  advice.”  “Try 
engraving  it  on  the  handle  of  your  um¬ 
brella  1” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


Be  eure 
Label  is 
on  the 

age 


Do  You  Spray? 


Tens  of  thousands  of  trees 
sprayed  with  5wif  t’s  Arsenate 
of  Lead  produced  last  year 
not  one  worm y  apple.  Innu¬ 
merable  farmers  have  greatly 
increased  both  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  yield  from  vegetables  and 
fruits  by  spraying  with  Swift’s.  You 
are  standing  in  your  own  light  if  you  don’t  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  wonderful  insecticide.  One  spraying  with 
Swift’s  outlasts  two  to  four  sprayings  with  other  ma¬ 
terials  because  it  takes  a  torrential  rain  to  wash  it  ofT. 
It  can’t  burn  or  scorch.  It  doesn’t  clog  the  pump.  It 
mixes  readily  with  water  and  stays  in  suspension.  It  is 
fatal  to  every  leaf-eating  pest. 


Send  for  valuable  booh  on  leaf-eating  insects.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 


Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  31  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass* 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

for  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 

“  Electro  ”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 
“  Bordeaux  Pulp 

**  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Sulphur 
F  ertilizers 

Pruning  shears,  knives, 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building: 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Factory  :  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


<][  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead 

dj  Use  it  to  destroy  leaf-eating  andj  chewing  insects.  It  is  superior  to 
other  forms  of  arsenical  poisons  because  IT  WON’T  BLTRX, — 

IT  STICKS. 

•J  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  a  Guaranteed  Arsenate  of  Lead ,  and  is  made 
just  as  good  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  progressive  Chemical  Companies  can 
make  it,  after  studying  the  subject  from  the  Fruit  Growers’  view  point. 

<1  Send  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

CLEVELAND  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CINCINNAT 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 


10-gal.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  R.  R.  station  in  tlie  United  States  for  $  I  a.r>0. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  todayfor  full  in  formation. 

B.  G.  PRATT 

’*50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

. . . . .  MWISII  —  I . I  —■■■■ . 


.IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Tron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution. 1 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-likd 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  undel 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every , 
part  of  vine,  effectuallykilling  bugs 
and  preventinghlight.  Ilaa 
Orchard  Spraying  attach^ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
AgQ  tooli 


.SAVE 
HIRED' 
HELP! 


Iron  Age 
Four-Row 
Sprayer 


Nozzle  Strainer 
Prevents  Clogging 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


You  Need 

as  well  as  Aspinwall  Potato 
No.  3  to  get  100%  crops. 

Aspinwall 

machines  are  designed  for  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  .economy .  speed.  Sprays  four  rows 
at  once.  Handles  the  heaviest  mixtures. 

Relief  Valve  controls  pressure.  Fruit  Tree 
attachment  rurnished.  Also  broadcast  Attach¬ 
ment  for  spraying  weeds. 

Our  illustrated  Booklet  MAILED  FREE. 
Write  for  it. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street,  -  Jackson,  Mich,  U.  S.  A. 


JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAM  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  sixteen  gallons  of  spray 

Terms:  —  In  bbl.  lot*  (50  gul,)  80c.  per  jynl. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale  the  Teach  King,  or  Tror, 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  They  will  ted 
you  there  is  nothing  better 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  MANCHESTER,  CONN 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

|  and  do  whitewashing  in  most  effectual,  economical, 
rapid  way.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  if  you  uso 
.BROWN’S 

|power°R  Auto-Sprays 

I  No.  1,  shown  hero,  is  fitted  with  Auto- Pop  Nozzle — 

I  docs  work  of  :i  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  30  >,000  others.  40  styles, 
Veizes  and  prices  in  our  FREE  BOOK  —  also  valuable 
J  spraying  guide.  W rite  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  Jay  St-,  Rochester,  N.  V, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Burning  Brush. — This  is  the  season 
for  burning  the  accumulation  of  trim¬ 
mings  and  trash.  Two  of  our  older 
orchards  have  been  well  cut  out.  There 
was  considerable  dead  wood,  and  this 
made  easy  burning.  The  best  way,  of 
course,  is  to  haul  or  rake  the  brush  out 
and  burn  on  plowed  ground.  A  garden 
or  truck  patch  is  a  great  place  for  this. 
The  ashes  help  such  ground,  and  heat 
of  the  burning  destroys  insects  and 
disease  germs.  The  old  plan  was  to 
start  cabbage  seed  on  a  place  where 
some  such  fire  had  burned.  In  the 
South  1  am  told  tobacco  is  started  after 
such  a  “burn.”  Most  of  our  brush  is 
burned  in  the  orchard  or  close  to  it.  I 
like  Saturday  night  for  this  job.  With 
the  children  to  help,  we  can  get  rid  of 
a  good  many  brush  piles,  and  have  a 
picnic  besides.  We  like  to  get  a  pile 
roaring  with  a  great  flame  and  then  sit 
down  to  watch  it.  The  boy  is  reading 
history,  and  he  knows  the  struggles  our 
white  ancestors  had  in  winning  this 
land.  As  the  flames  tear  through  the 
brush  this  boy  will  begin  to  speculate 
as  to  how  this  fire  compares  with  one 
built  around  a  man  at  the  stake.  This 
opens  the  door  into  history,  and  we  can 
discuss  the  various  heroes  he  has  read 
about  and  the  things  they  did  for  the 
world.  We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that 
they  all  had  to  go  through  fire  in  some 
way  before  they  could  do  anything 
that  was  worthy.  The  boy  sees  that, 
for  no  one  can  read  history  with  any 
thought  without  seeing  how  the  story 
of  the  world’s  progress  is  built  up  on 
a  solid  foundation  of  self-denial  and 
pain.  That  is  what  the  real  study  of 
history  is  for.  A  burning  brush  pile  is 
a  good  illustration  of  this  fact.  The 
children  go  down  to  the  house  at  nine 
and  leave  me  to  watch  the  fire  alone. 
Out  on  the  hills  beneath  the  brilliant 
stars,  watching  a  dying  fire,  is  no  place 
for  a  man  who  is  haunted  by  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  evil  or  of  vital  mistakes  which 
he  might  easily  have  prevented.  I 
should  think  that  for  such  a  man  the 
shadows,  back  from  the  firelight,  would 
he  populated  with  very  uncomfortable 
companions.  But  for  a  man  in  the  calm 
of  middle  years  without  great  ambition 
and  with  a  touch  of  philosophy  the 
silence  and  the  slowly  waning  fire  give 
comfort  and  peace.  For  one  has  only 
to  remember  what  this  brush  pile  stands 
for.  It  is  the  useless  part  of  the  tree, 
the  dead  wood  and  the  neglected 
branches  grown  through  neglect  or  a 
wrong  view  of  the  future.  Left  on  the 
tree  they  meant  failure  and  death.  Cut 
off  and  burned  they  give  the  tfee  a 
new  chance,  while  the  ashes  of  these 
very  mistakes  may  nourish  it  into  new 
life.  So  I  had  my  Easter  sermon  on 
Saturday  night,  and  it  was  preached 
by  my  pile  of  brush. 

Parcels  Post. — I  wrote  our  Congress¬ 
man  and  both  the  New  Jersey  Senators. 
The  Congressman  has  replied  in  the 
following  letter: 

The  recent  events  in  the  Douse  occu¬ 
pied  pretty  much  of  my  time,  and  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  1  have  had  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  state  to  you  that  I  am 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  par¬ 
cels  post,  and  will  use  my  best  efforts  to 
secure  its  adoption  at  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  to  secure 
at  least  a  trial  for  it.  Sincerely  yours, 

\VM.  HUGHES, 

M.  C.,  Cth  District  of  New  Jersey. 

That  is  good,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Hughes 
will  be  able  to  get  a  chance  at  the  bill. 
Senators  Briggs  and  Kean  have  not  re¬ 
plied  at  all.  The  latter  comes  up  for 
re-election  next  January.  In  former 
years  the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  had 
about  as  much  to  say  concerning  the 
selection  of  a  Senator  as  they  have  re¬ 
garding  the  quality  of  the  water  which 
flows  by  in  the  Hudson  River.  It  is 
true  they  defeated  Air.  Dryden,  but  the 
politicians  picked  his  successor.  Air. 
Kean  has  had  12  years  in  the  Senate. 
He  cannot  consider  it  an  offensive  ques¬ 
tion  for  us  to  ask  what  he  has  ever 
done  for  New  Jersey,  or  for  what  I 
may  call  plain  Jersey  men.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  Mr.  Kean  to  conceal 
the  catalogue  of  great,  unselfish  and 
patriotic  acts  for  which  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble.  I  would  like  to  know  what  they 
are.  I  think  we  may  safely  run  this  as 
one  of  our  standard  questions:  What 
has  John  Kean  ever  done  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  Jersey ? 

Bad  Fruit. — One  of  our  best  trees  of 
the  Carman  peach  is  a  fraud  and  a 
trouble  maker.  It  is  a  good  tree  in  ap¬ 
pearance — large  and  thrifty.  I  could 
point  it  out  as  a  fine  example  of  what 
our  system  will  come  to.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  finely  colored.  A  fruit  judge 
could  easily  give  it  first  prize  for  shape, 
size  and  color.  Yet  that  tree  is  one 


of  the  greatest  frauds  on  Hope  Farm — 
and  that  may  be  a  large  statement.  Last 
year  our  boys  went  off  selling  peaches. 
A  party  in  an  automobile  came  by, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fruit,  came  back 
and  ordered  two  boxes.  Then  after  a 
short  time  they  came  whirling  back  and 
ordered  two  baskets  to  be  delivered  next 
day.  Trhe  boys  went  far  out  of  their 
way  to  deliver  the  peaches,  only  to  be 
met  by  an  insolent  servant  who  refused 
to  take  the  fruit,  saying  it  was  worse 
than  good  for  nothing.  At  about  the 
same  time  one  of  our  best  customers 
made  the  same  complaint,  and  backed  it 
up  with  a  sample  peach.  No  use  talking, 
this  fine-looking  peach  was  as  tasteless 
as  beeswax  and  sawdust.  Practically  all 
the  fruit  on  this  one  tree  is  the  same — 
with  no  taste  at  all,  or  a  mean  and  sick- 
ish  flavor.  That  fine-looking  tree  has 
been  injuring  our  reputation  and  trade. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  another  like  it 
in  the  orchard.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  such  things  are  common.  Very  likely 
buds  from  this  tree  would  carry  this 
disreputable  character  to  the  nursery. 
Yet  a  man  coming  to  my  orchard  after 
Carman  buds  for  nursery  work  would, 
from  its  appearance,  select  this  tree  in 
preference  to  most  others.  Here  we 
have  still  another  complication  in  this 
matter  of  guaranteeing  trees. 

Farm  Notes. — By  the  time  this  is  read 
our  oats  and  peas  will  be  in  the  ground. 
We  have  told  many  times  how  this 
crop  is  put  in,  but  still  the  questions 
come.  We  have  taken  a  field  on  the 
new  farm — a  hillside  facing  the  east. 
Last  year  it  produced  a  crop  of  buck¬ 


wheat.  I  took  one  bushel  of  Canada 
field  peas  to  the  acre  and  scattered  them 
evenly  over  the  ground.  Then  the  field 
was  worked  with  the  disk  so  regulated 
as  to  chop  these  peas  under  about  four 
inches  deep.  Then  the  oats,  2 V2  bushels 
to  the  acre,  were  broadcast  on  the  rough 
furrows  and  covered  up.  running  the 
Acme  over  them.  We  use  about  300 
pounds  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  per 
acre.  Handled  in  this  way  such  a  crop 
usually  gives  us  a  good  yield  of  fine 
fodder.  We  cut  it  green  and  cure  the 
same  as  clover.  Every  item  of  cost 
will  be  charged  to  the  crop.  We  shall 
see  what  it  costs.  '.  .  .  We  spray 

when  the  wind  is  still  and  graft  when  it 
blows.  Sundays  have  as  a  rule  been 
ideal  spraying  days,  but  Monday  usu¬ 
ally  brings  a  wind  which  keeps  up 
through  the  week.  Grafting  is  well  un¬ 
der  way.  The  seedlings  are  finished  and 
we  are  now  at  work  on  the  larger  trees. 
There  are  a  good  many  old-fashioned 
sweet  apples  on  the  lower  farm.  These 
are  strong,  vigorous  trees,  but  have  no 
market  value,  so  we  are  top-working 
them  to  Baldwin  and  Alclntosh. 

The  chicken  business  goes  on  with  great 
enthusiasm  thus  far.  The  first  report#on 
the  boys’  incubator  shows  162  fertile 
eggs  out  of  205.  The  girls  have  seven 
Bantam  eggs  in  this  incubator.  The 
Light  Brahmas  are  here,  and  the  girls 
spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  watch¬ 
ing  them.  The  day  after  they  came  two 
hens  presented  us  with  big  brown  eggs. 
The  eggs  will,  of  course,  be  marked  and 
hatched,  if  possible,  and  great  things  are 
expected  from  them.  I  like  to  see  these 
great  dignified  birds  around.  “Wait  un¬ 


til  you  pay  their  feed  bills,”  says  my 
friend  the  Leghorn  man.  Well,  we  are 
waiting,  and  we  like  the  job  thus  far. 
The  Brahma  cockerel  weighs  over  11 
pounds.  The  boy’s  Pekin  ducks  laid  the 
first  egg  March  26,  later  than  usual. 
Reports  from  duck  raisers  show  that 
eggs  are  hard  to  find  this  year.  This 
boy  thinks  the  Pekin  duck  is  the  wisest 
thing  that  walks  in  feathers.  Ten  of 
the  boy’s  R.  I.  Reds  laid  57  eggs  in  the 
seven  days  ending  March  27.  Let  me 
say  to  those  who  write  us  about  eggs 
that  we  have  none  to  sell  for  hatching. 
We  use  all  we  can  get  from  our  breed¬ 
ing  pens  right  here.  We  believe  some 
of  the  advertisers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
better  slock  than  ours,  as  we  are  still 
new  in  the  business  and  have  a  lot  to 
learn.  Anyway,  Hope  Farm  would  not 
take  any  unfair  advantage  of  an  ad¬ 
vertiser.  .  .  •  Alost  of  the  manure 

is  out  on  the  land.  What  there  is  left 
will  be  crowded  on  fields  close  to  the 
buildings,  where  garden  and  truck  crops 
are  grown.  It  does  not  pay  to  haul  man¬ 
ure  up  our  steep  hills.  The  Crimson 
clover  and  rye  can  be  plowed  under 
among  the  trees,  and  this  with  chemicals 
will  take  care  of  the  rough  ground  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  .  .  .  Last  year  I 

planned  to  experiment  with  speltz,  the 
grain  so  largely  grown  on  the  North¬ 
west.  The  season  was  unfavorable  and 
the  experiment  failed.  Now  I  shall  try 
it  again.  Wisconsin  farmers  tell  me  that 
this  speltz  is  superior  to  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley.  I  have  thought  that  it  would  not 
thrive  in  New  Jersey,  but  I  do  not  know. 
Let’s  see  if  we  can  find  out. 

H.  W.  C. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


Do  you  want  your  watches  delivered  this  way  ? 


Buying  a  watch  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  important  matter,  and 
carefully  thought  over.  A  Waltham  Watch  is  something  that 
will  last  for  more  than  one  lifetime — that  should  descend  from 
father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter. 

A  Waltham  Watch  is  not  like  the  automobile  or  bicycle  that  is 
superseded  every  year  or  two  by  some  new  model.  A  Waltham 
Watch  will  last  a  lifetime,  therefore  consider  carefully  when  you 
buy  one.  Always  buy  from  a  jeweler  whom  you  know  personally 
or  by  reputation,  and  he  sure  to  get  a  Waltham  Watch 
adjusted  to  temperature  and  position  at  the  Waltham  factory, 
and  then  have  your  jeweler  regulate  it  to  your  personal  habit 
and  occupation. 

Mail  order  houses  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  properly  equipped 
to  handle  high-grade  watches.  Never  make  the  mistake  of  buying 
a  Waltham  Watch  from  a  mail  order  house;  if  you  want  a 
good  watch  and  a  timekeeper  always  buy  a  Waltham  Watch  of 
a  jeweler. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “  Perfected  American  Watch,”  our  book  about  watches. 
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Ruralisms 


THE  RAVAGES  OF  THE  CHESTNUT 
TREE  BLIGHT, 

PART  I. 

Nothing  more  destructive  than  the 
chestnut  tree  blight  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  forests  of  this  country.  It  is 
not  an  insect.  It  is  a  plant,  and  belongs 
to  the  great  mushroom  family.  The 
proper  term  to  use  is  to  class  it  as  a 
fungus.  Linder  the  term  fungus  there 
are  not  only  mushrooms  and  toadstools, 
but  mildews,  rusts  on  wheat,  moulds 
on  bread,  cheese  and  preserved  fruits, 
the  black-knot  on  plum  and  cherry  trees-, 
puff-balls  and  brackets  on  logs  and 
stumps.  Some  of  these  fungous  growths 
are  very  destructive.  The  chestnut  tree 
blight  belongs  to  the  black-knot  group. 
It  lives  beneath  the  bark  in  the  new 
wood,  the  cambium  layer.  The  disease 
is  carried  from  tree  to  tree  by  spores. 
In  all  the  fungi  spores  correspond  to 
seeds  in  the  higher  plants.  The  spores 
of  this  blight  are  so  very  small  they  can 
only  be  seen  through  a  good  microscope. 
They  are  generally  carried  through  the 
air,  or  on  the  feathers  of  birds,  or  the 
fur  of  squirrels.  Two  kinds  of  spores 
are  produced,  one  for  the  resting  stage 
of  Winter  and  the  other  for  propagation 
during  Summer.  The  Winter  spores 
are  developed  in  tiny  sacs  with  eight  lit¬ 
tle  spores  in  each  sac.  It  takes  about 
500  of  these  little  sacs,  placed  end  to 
end  to  measure  one  inch.  The  spores 
find  a  lodgment  beneath  the  bark  by 
entering  places  of  injury.  Limbs  and 
twigs  are  broken  by  storms  and  by 
gatherers  of  nuts.  Insects  and  birds 
perforate  the  bark,  so  in  various  ways 
there  are  numerous  points  on  every  tree 
where  the  spores  may  enter. 

Its  most  destructive  work  may  be 
seen  in  New  York  State  on  Staten 
Island  and  on  Long  Island,  and  in 
parts  of  New  Jersey.  The  writer  has 
examined  woodland  from  the  border  of 
Maryland  across  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  and  out  on  Long  Island,  covering 
a  distance  of  250  miles.  The  blight  has 
not  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Along 
the  Susquehanna  River  south  of  the 
mountain  the  blight  was  found  in  many 
localities.  In  five  different  places  it 
lias  made  its  appearance  in  Lancaster 
County.  Chestnut  trees,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  grow  in  a  limestone  country.  The 
Lebanon  and  Cumberland  valleys  lie 
between  the  first  and  second  folds  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  are  of  a 
limestone  character,  consequently  dies'.- 
nut  trees  in  these  valleys  are  altogether 
wanting  or  are  very  scarce.  It  may  be 
possible  that  these  rich  agricultural  val¬ 
leys  which  arc  from  12  to  25  miles  in 
width,  may  prove  a  barrier  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  disease  along  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Susquehanna.  An  ex¬ 
amination  from  Harrisburg  northward 
did  not  furnish  a  single  example  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  Along  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Delaware,  however,  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  found  in  Chester  County,  and 
at  Ardmore  and  Haverford  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  across 
the  river  in  Pennsylvania,  also  at  Eas¬ 
ton,  and  as  far  north  as  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.  It  has  advanced  up  the  Hudson 
Valley  as  far  as  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  al¬ 
though  its  northern  limit  in  this  valley 
has  not  been  determined  with  certainty. 
Forests  in  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island 
and  Long  Island  that  were  examined 
in  the  Spring  of  1908  were  again  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  Autumn  of  1909,  after  an 
interval  of  18  months.  The  interval 
covered  two  Summers  of  growth.  On 
the  first  visit  many  infected  trees  were 
found,  and  some  trees  wjere  dead.  On 
the  second  visit  no  language  can  describe 
the  deadly  ravages,  the  awful  havoc  that 
had  been  wrought.  On  many  an  acre 
not  a  single  live  chestnut  tree  could  be 
found.  There  were  40,  50  and  as  many 
as  GO  dead  trees  to  the  acre.  In  some 


cases  the  bark  had  fallen  off  and  the 
trees  are  standing  to-day  in  trunk  and 
limb  as  bare  as  telephone  poles  along 
our  streets  and  highways. 

All  other  forest  trees  seem  to  be  im¬ 
mune.  It  now  becomes  an  important 
question  whether  or  not  this  blight  will 
be  most  prevalent  and  malignant  along 
the  coast,  where  it  has  already  destroyed 
property  worth  at  least  15  to  20  millions 
of  dollars.  Should  it  continue  to  extend 
inland,  the  loss  to  the  country  would 
amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  From  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island  the  disease  has  advanced  rapidly 
toward  the  east,  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  native  chestnut  growth,  and  unless 
checked  there  will  not  remain  in  a  few 
years  a  chestnut  tree  on  the  island.  A 
belt  five  miles  in  width  across-  the  island 
from  the  Sound  to  the  sea  could  be 
cleared  of  chestnut  trees  and  in  this 
way  a  barrier  might  be  placed  to  further 
progress,  john  mickleborougii,  ph.d. 


“My  wife,”  said  a  dreamy  philanthro¬ 
pist,  “I  have  brought  you  this  poor  child. 
I  found  it  deserted  in  the  street.  One 
more  or  less  won’t  make  much  difference 
to  us ;  we  will  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
our  own.”  “Wthat,”  exclaimed  the  wife, 
“don’t  you  know  him?  It’s  our  little 
George ;  I  sent  him  to  play  in  the  park 
five  minutes  ago!” — Melbourne  Leader. 


SEXD  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

THE  ROOF  QUESTION 

that  explains  vital,  money-saving 
reasons  ivhy  you  should  cover  your 
now  or  old  roofs  with 

SHELDON’S 

ROOFING  SLATF 

the  most,  durable,  easiest  to  lay  and 
by  far  the  least  expensive  of  any 
material  in  existence.  Will  never 
wear  out,  rust  or  decay,  but  out¬ 
lasts  the  building.  Don’t  look  for  a 
substitute  for  slate.  There  is  none. 

£.  C.  SHELDON  SLATE  CO., 

Main  Street,  Granville,  N. 


(BREEZE7  Handsome  M°de,s  $275 

.v  ,  Travel  the  worst  roads  .  *  IT 

Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  com  fort  And  Up 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  "I” 

The  Breeze  is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  built  for 
couutry  roads — mud,  deep  sand  or 
high  hills.  13-18  II. -P.  engines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeep, least  tiro 
trouble.  Handsomely  llnished. 

THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Killing  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  oa 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 

Iloest.-e  under  perfect  control. 

Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad¬ 
vantages  in  our 
IKON  AGE 

Ilook.ll’> 

FREE. 


wheel,  wheel® 
high  or  loi® 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-C^  GRENLDCH,  N.  J. 


\ 


Can  Work  U 


Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Cultivator  is  only  a 
matter  of  steering  ;  not  of  work.  Instead  of 
pullingand  pushing  the  entire  gang  of  shovels 
from  side  to  side  as  with  theordinary  cultiva¬ 
tor,  the  Kraus  is  steered  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  foot,  wheels  and  shovels  moving  side- 
wise  simultaneously.  pjyQ j 

nn*.  SULKY 

CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Instantly 
adjustable  for  width  or 
row  mid  depth  and  angle 
of  shovel.  High  or  low 
..wheels  or  Pivot -gang, 
ntl  Light  draft.  Also  Clipper 
Hammock  Scat. 

*?/  If  your  dealer  doesn't 

r,  _  . _ lr.  handle  the  Kraus,  don't 

7>  accept  a  substitute,  write 

Xy  e ,  a  yy\  us-  Catalogue  free. 

\  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

I)cpt.  13  AKRON,  OHIO 


PUMPS  800  TO  1,000  GALLONS  PER  HOUR! 

This  engino  is  absolutely  supreme  among  engines  designed  for  pump¬ 
ing.  Fits  any  Standard  pump.  Works  in  any  well  I  Provides  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pure,  fresh  water  for  stock  or  domestic  water  supply  systems. 
Runs  All  Sorts  of  Light  Machinery.  The  engino  has  a  4-inch 

f ml  ley  for  running  hnnd-power  machinery.  It  can  be  quickly  detached 
‘tom  pump  and  carried  wherever  needed. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  High-Powered  Engines.  These  mighty  en¬ 
gines  are  the  supreme  achievement  in  gasoline  engineering.  Built  in 
6izes  from  3  to  18  H.  P.,  inclusive— for  stationary  or  portable  work. 
"Open  Water  Jacket”  type— non-freezing  and  trouble-proof.  Most 
easily  managed  engines  in  the  world. 

How  to  Get  a  Puller  &  Johnson  Engine.  Write  for  Free  Engine 
Book  and  name  of  nearestFuller  &  Johnson  Engine  Dealer.  Do  It  now! 
^  DEALERS — Write  for  the  Agency!  Only  one  dealer  appointed  in  a 
town.  Act  quickly  or  you  will  miss  a  great  opportunity.  Addross  at  once— 


Pal.  Jane  15,  1909. 
Others  applied  for. 


Greatest  Little  Engine 

S _ M _ S _ W  damps  to  Any  Pump 

Ilf  by  Four  Simple  Nuts 

This  wonderful  portable  Farm  Pump  Engino  meets  the  widespread  demand  for  cheap 
end  dependable  farm  power.  It  lias  stood  the  test  of  the  most  severe  winter  and  the  hottest 
summer  in  years.  It’s  a  new  invention,  yet  so  far  has  its  fame  extended  that  already  it 
is  in  use  in  Labrador,  in  South  Africa  and  other  distant  lands.  It  cannot  freeze  or  over¬ 
heat,  and  farmers  say  it  “can't  be  beat!" 

A  Complete  and  Perfect  Power  Plant I  r 
No  Belts  I  No  Shafts  I  No  Anchor  Posts  I  No  Towers  i 

The  engine  is  different  from  anything  ever  known.  An  air-cooled  engino  of  the  most  highly 
perfected  design,  without  fans  or  cooling  attachments.  Complete  In  Itself,  requiring  no 
special  platform,  no  belts,  no  arms,  no  shafts,  no  anchor  posts,  no  pump 
jacks,  no  towers.  Ready  to  run  inside  of  15  minutes  after  delivery! 

Tank  holds  a  full  day's  supply  of  gasoline.  Stnrts  or  stops  Instantly 
end  needs  no  attention  wliilo  running.  The  engine  is  tried  and  truel 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.  (  KutabhsKed 

)  815  Ann  Street,  MadiSOI1,  WlS. 


■Manufacturers  of  Bauble-Efficiency  Gasoline  Engines  and  Agricultural  Implemsnts 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

has  no  equal  as  a  waterproofer.  After  we  have 
used  it  for  thirty  years,  everybody  is  learning 
its  value  for  every  waterproofing  purpose. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Is  made  of  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

There  is  no  roofing-  substitute  for  Genasco — none 
will  last  so  long. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the 
hemisphere  trade  mark.  That’s  a  surer  guide  than  the  looks  of  the  roofing.  It 
is  your  real  guarantee,  but  we'll  write  you  a  guarantee,  if  you  think  you  need  it. 
Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready-roofing  in  the  world. 

PPIILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-suriace  Ready-Roofing 

Gravel 

BBBWMiBiMjilBB  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Bj— BpWM  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


Special  Sale  of  Wire! 


[Here’s  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to  buy  Wire  and  Nails  at  an  enormous  saving 
There’s  good  reasons  why  we  can  sell  onr  merchandise  for  less  money  than  anyone  else.  We  purchase! 
our  goods  in  an  entirely  new  and  original  way.  No  old-time  methods  about  our  business.  Wo  recent  ly  I 
purchased  the  contents  of  u  barge  sunk  in  the  Ohio  River,  containing  20,000  Kegs  of  Wire  Nalls, I 

besides  thousands  of  reels  of  high-grade  Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Fencing  and  much  additional  wirel 
product.  Our  customers  get  tho  benefit  of  our  wonderful  operations.  The  Barbed  Wire  offered  is  thel 
finest  and  best  manufactured.  It  is  unimpaired  and  just  as  good  as  the  first-class  material  that  youl 
buy  from  your  High  Priced  Dealer.  Tho  nails  are  offered  just  as.they.ure.  No.deception  about  our| 
business.  We  Want  satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

Galvanized  Barbed  Wire,  4  point,  pnt  np  on  reels,  per 
100  lbs.,  $2.00;  Painted  Barbed  Wire.  4  point.  $1.75  per 
100  lbs.;  2  point,  $1.85  per  100  lbs.  Our  special  galvanized 
high-grade.  light  weight  Barbed  Wire,  80  rod  spools,  per 
spool,  $1.65.  Painted  Twisted  Wire,  per  reel.  $1.75. 

At  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  wo  will  supply  yon  new  Galvanized 
Wiro  Shorts.  They  are  pnt  up  100  lbs  to  tho  bundle.  By  shorts  wo  mean  wire  in 
longths  from  50  to  200  feet.  Good  for  all  general  purposes.  Comes  in  gauges  from 
9  to  15.  Telophone.Wire  No.  12,  $2.35  per  100  lbs.  Lo.  14,  $3.10  per  100  lbs. 


A  mmd 


MIXED  WIRE  NAILS,  PER  KEG,  $1.50 


These  Nails  were  on  board  a  barge  sunk  in  the  Ohio  River  and  ure  now  more  or  I 

less  rusty.  They  are  practical  for  use  and  make  a  fine  handy  assortment.  Put  upl 
mixed,  just  as  they  come.  100  lbs.  to  the  keg.  Sizes  from  3  to  40  D.  First-classi 
bright,  eleun  new  Nails,  20 D  common,  per  keg,  $2.20.  Builders,  Dealers,  etc.,] 
|  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  buy  nails  so  cheap. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  MAMMOTH  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG  No.  K.  D.  57 

It  shows  10,000  bargains  bought  by  us  at  Sheriffs’  Sales,  Manufacturers’ Sales  and  Receivers' Sales. I 

| Also  explains  our  wonderful  Marine  and  other  Wrecking  Operations.  Shows  everything  in  the  line| 

”  ' ’ - plies,  including  high-grade  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Ru 

e  to-day.  ASK  FOR  OUR  LOW  PRICES  ON  “WIRE  FENCING”. 

ICH1CAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.| 


tugs  and  Carpets.  | 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 
Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 


Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 


NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO  i,  Hubbard  ‘‘llone  Base”  Fertilizers  Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

It  is  sent  free  to  any  address. 


t 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FA  EM  EES  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  Sew  York. 

Herbert  W.  Coli-ing wood.  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  -Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koyll,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Weprotect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends, 

* 

Several  farmers  who  have  good  fields  of  Alfalfa 
ask  if  we  advise  them  to  offer  inoculating  soil  for 
sab.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  such  soil,  but  we 
would  not  offer  a  pound  of  it  unless  we  were  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  the  bacteria  are  found  in  plenty.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  growth  of  the  Alfalfa  or  even 
with  the  nodules  on  the  roots.  Send  a  sample  of 
your  soil  to  the  experiment  station  and  let  the  soil 
chemists  examine.  If  they  find  bacteria,  learn  how  to 
dry  and  ship  the  soil  and  then  go  ahead. 

* 

It  appears  that  several  thousand  of  our  people,  in 
writing  their  Congressmen  about  parcels  post,  took 
occasion  to  deliver  a  blow  at  “free  seeds.”  They  hit 
hard,  and  the  blow  was  felt,  for  Congressmen  came 
back  with  elaborate  arguments  in  reply.  Many  packets 
of  these  seeds  were  sent  right  back  to  Washington. 
The  Grange  at  Lisbon,  Me.,  sent  a  large  package  to 
Congressman  Swasey,  and  told  him  to  keep  them  and 
spend  his  time  and  energy  working  for  a  parcels  post. 
We  did  not  know  our  folks  were  after  this  seed 
proposition  too,  but  if  they  can  hit  two  birds  with  one 
stone  it  shows  good  aim ! 

* 

We  have  now  read  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
Congressmen  who  undertake  to  explain  where  they 
stand  on  parcels  post.  Some  of  them  are  purebred 
bluffers,  others  are  oily  enough  to  kill  the  San  Jose 
scale,  others  are  wiser  than  owls  in  saying  nothing. 
The  most  encouraging  sign  of  all  is  that  a  lot  of 
them  are  anxious.  They  show  it  in  every  line  of  their 
letters.  We  have  some  written  on  March  14  that  are 
quite  spunky  and  independent.  Three  days  later  we 
find  the  same  men  with  all  the  spunk  pulled  out  of 
them,  and  ready  to  agree  to  vote  for  a  parcels  post 
bill.  When  the  first  letters  came  they  felt  as  jaunty 
as  a  man  hit  by  a  small  raindrop.  He  does  not  need 
any  umbrella,  but  before  he  realizes  what  is  up  a 
deluge  strikes  him  and  he  runs  for  cover.  That  is 
what  has  struck  these  Congressmen.  We  can  safely 
say  that  many  of  them  never  were  hit  so  hard  before. 
Congressman  Sereno  E.  Payne  and  Senator  Depew,  of 
New  York,  have  been  made  especial  targets:  The 
former  started  off  with  a  great  bluff,  but  has  now 
actually  agreed  to  urge  the  committee  on  postal  laws 
to  report  a  bill !  We  never  felt  more  hopeful.  Keep 
at  them !  We  have  got  them  going. 

* 

Wherever  we  go  we  find  people  eager  to  talk  about 
the  recent  battle  in  Congress  between  the  “insurgents” 
and  “regulars.”  It  is  surprising  how  clearly  the  com¬ 
mon  people  recognize  the  real  issue  in  this  contest. 
It  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  are 
discontented  with  conditions  and  angry  at  the  politi¬ 
cians  who  are  held  responsible.  There  has  been  dis¬ 
content  in  former  times,  but  never  anything  quite  like 
the  present,  for  in  other  years  the  people  have  felt 
at  heart  that  however  they  might  try  to  reform  par¬ 
ties  or  conditions  the  politicians  would  in  the  end 
regain  control.  Now  they  see  why  the  “insurgents” 
are  able  to  make  their  fight.  These  men  are  re¬ 
sponsible  directly  to  the  people.  Through  a  system 
of  primary  nominations  the  voters  get  their  hands 
directly  upon  the  condidates,  and  through  them  upon 
Congress.  It  has  been  a  great  object  lesson  in  popu¬ 
lar  government.  No  one  expects  that  all  evil  would 
immediately  be  wiped  out  if  New  York  could  have 
such  a  primary  law  as  Kansas  enjoys.  The  people 
would  first  have  to  learn  how  to  use  their  new 
weapon,  but  would  learn  in  time,  and  no  one  except 
grafters  or  political  fakers  would  regret  it. 


A  crop  that  is  sure  to  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  development  of  American  farming  is  the  Soy 
bean.  While  it  may  not  take  the  place  of  Red  clover 
or  interfere  with  the  spread  of  Alfalfa  seeding,  the 
Soy  bean  is  sure  to  find  a  useful  place  on  many  farms. 
The  grain  gives  an  analysis  nearly  as  high  as  linseed 
meal,  while  the  stalks  make  a  fine  forage.  In  the 
South  and  West  some  remarkable  results  have  been 
obtained  from  feeding  it.  In  Europe  and  Great 
Britain  Soy  bean  meal  from  Japan  has  become  a 
regular  feed  product  in  the  markets,  reducing  the 
price  of  other  grain.  It  is  one  of  the  crops  which 
American  farmers  must  learn  how.  to  raise.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  cut  down  the  fearful 
grain  bills  than  to  grow  more  of  our  protein  food 
at  home.  Soy  beans  will  help  us  do  this,  and  we 
shall  begin  at  once  a  study  of  this  crop. 

* 

“No  money  for  nothing:'’  is  the  cry.  We  don't  want  to 
know  how  to  grow  bigger  crops,  but  we  do  need  to  know 
how  to  get  decent  or  fair  prices.  The  very  fact  of  a 
bigger  crop  is  a  lever  in  the  buyer's  hand  to  lower  the 
price.  Manure,  fertilizer,  extra  labor,  etc.,  all  go  for 
nothing.  e.  w. 

This  report  comes  from  a  potato  section  in  Michi¬ 
gan  where  the  crop  is  selling  at  12  cents  for  GO 
pounds.  Yet  in  the  large  markets  potatoes  retail 
at  high  prices.  Right  here  workmen  pay  25  and  30 
cents  a  peck.  How  much  of  the  consumer’s  dollars 
do  these  12-cent  farmers  get?  The  dealers  seem 
to  have  made  no  effort  whatever  to  increase  tne 
consumption  of  potatoes.  They  have  held  up  the 
retail  price  and  thus  curtailed  the  demand,  while  the 
country  .was  so  full  of  potatoes  that  you  can  hardly 
give  them  away.  With  any  sort  of  decent  liberality 
the  dealers  could  have  retailed  the  potato  crop  so  as 
to  increase  the  demand  by  50  per  cent.  Instead  of 
that  they  have  held  up  the  retail  price,  nearly  ruined 
potato  farmers  and  then  let  the  report  go  forth  that 

these  farmers  are  responsible  for  high  prices. 

* 

Pharisee ! 

Fraud ! 

Villain! 

Buncombe ! 

Yellow.  Journalism! 

Playing  to  the  Galleries ! 

Posing  Before  tlie  Grandstand ! 

Disgrace  to  a  Noble  Profession  ! 

We  make  up  this  choice  bouquet  from  the  flowers 
of  speech  offered  by  our  good  friends  of  the  night¬ 
shade”  family.  Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention,  and  for  the  admirable  service  you 
have  rendered  horticulture  and  the  American  seed 
trade.  You  may  not  care  to  accept  our  suggestion, 
yet  we  take  the  liberty  of  making  it.  Come  out  openly 
and  manfully;  defend  the  Wonderberry  proposition  in 
all  its  details;  tell  your  readers  the  plant  is  all  right 
and  advise  them  to  plant  it.  Why  not?  We  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs  to  say  that  he  sold 
350,000  packets  last  year.  He  also  claims  that  this 
great  army  of  planters  proved  the  great  value  of  the 
berry,  and  fully  vindicated  the  claims  made  for  it. 
You  will  hardly  do  us  the  honor  to  claim  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  its  Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp  could 
overcome  the  influence  of  350.000  strong  “vindicators.” 
You  gentlemen  of  the  nightshade  family  have  adver¬ 
tised  this  plant  as  ‘  The  greatest  boon  to  the  family 
garden  ever  known.”  Now,  at  the  supreme  test,  come 
out  openly  and  stand  for  it.  That  would  be  a  very 
pleasing  close  to  the  Wonderberry  discussion,  which 
can  now,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  come  to  an  end. 

By  a  vote  of  40  to  9  the  New  York  Senate  de¬ 
clared  that  Jotham  P.  Allds  accepted  a  bribe  of 
$1,000.  The  case  is  now  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  We  waste  no  time  denouncing  Allds  as  a 
man.  For  years  we  have  held  him  before  the  people 
as  a  corrupt,  low  and  dangerous  politician.  Yet,  bad 
as  he  is,  he  was  only  a  representative  of  political 
conditions  which  have  blighted  public  life  in  New 
York.  Allds  was  for  sale;  he  bought  and  sold  men 
and  traded  like  a  butcher  in  the  confidence  and  power 
which  the  people  of  his  district  gave  him.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  his  party  knew  him  for  what  he  was,  and  yet, 
knowing  this,  they  selected  him  as  leader  of  the 
Senate — in  line  for  the  Governorship.  These  so- 
called  “statesmen”  were  even  determined  to  “white¬ 
wash”  Allds,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Ten  years  ago  the  politicians  could  have  marked 
out  a  “programme”  and  carried  it  through.  This 
year  the  Senators  knew  that  the  end  of  any  such 
political  “programme”  was  political  death.  Technically 
a  trial  by  the  Senate,  the  case  became  a  trial  before 
an  outraged  public  who  had  lost  confidence  in  the 
men  who  were  supposed  to  represent  them.  The 
one  great  truth  shining  all  through  this  case  is  the 
fact  that  the  only:  safety  for  American  institutions 
lies  in  a  return  to  popular  government.  The  politi¬ 
cians  with  their  conventions  have  had  their  chance 
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and  have  failed.  They  have  made  Albany  a  slave 
pen  where  men  are  bought  and  sold.  The  .country 
districts  must  take  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
this,  for  we  see  from  the  story  of  Allds  that  they 
have  been  sending  men  who  have  betrayed  them  at 
every  point.  Once  on  the  party  ticket  these  men 
felt  secure.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  these  rascals 
is  to  nominate  candidates  by  some  system  of  popular 
election.  If  the  Allds  case  wiil  make  the  need  of 
such  a  system  clear  it  will  be  worth  all  it  has  cost 
in  money  and  shame. 

* 

Reports  from  Washington  are  that  hearings  on  a 
parcels  post  bill  will  begin  at  once.  Up  to  March 
14  probably  not  one  member  of  Congress  out  of  50 
would  admit  that  the  matter  stood  any  chance  for 
discussion.  The  Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp  with 
their  blizzard  of  letters  turned  the  scale.  Do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  people  who  say  “you  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing.”  Now  is  the  time  to  work  and  write.  Let 
right  after  your  Congressman  again  and  again.  He 
will  finally  start,  and  then  he  will  not  dare  to  stop. 
We  think  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  support  a  parcels  post  bill.  The  Senate  will  be 
harder.  Here  is  a  list  of  members  of  the  Sc  iate 
Committee:  Boies  Penrose,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman; 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  Iowa;  Julius  C.  Burrows,  Michi¬ 
gan;  Nathan  B.  Scott,  West  Virginia;  W.  Murray 
Crane,  Massachusetts;  Thomas  H.  Carter,  Montana; 
Charles  Dick,  Ohio;  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr..  Oregon; 
Simon  Guggenheim,  Colorado;  Alexander  S.  Clay, 
Georgia:  James  P.  Taliaferro,  Florida;  Robert  L. 
Owen,  Oklahoma;  John  II.  Bankhead,  Alabama  ;*  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Taylor,  Tennessee.  It  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  these  men  whether  we  have  a  parcels  post  or 
not.  Further,  the  action  these  Senators  take  may 
depend  upon  what  you  do. 

* 

We  had  no  thought  of  disrespect  when  we  invited 
President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
to  tell  us  how  increased  production  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  farming  alone  will  settle  the  troubles  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Brown  is  the  best  man 
in  the  country  to  take  up  this  question  of  the  35-cent 
dollar  and  discuss  it.  One  would  get  the  idea  from 
his  speeches  that  he  believes  the  farmers  get  the 
entire  dollar,  or  a  large  part  of  it.  We  ask  him  to 
trace  5,000  or  more  shipments  of  farm  r/oduce  on 
his  railroad.  Find  what  the  farmers  are 'paid  for  this 
produce  when  they  put  it  on  the  cars,  and  then  just 
what  it  costs  when  retailed  to  the  city  consumer. 
Then  take  the  difference  between  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  and  the  farmer’s  iprice  and  see  who  gets  it!  By 
doing  this  Mr.  Brown  would  do  a  great  service  to 
farmers  of  New  York  and  other  States.  If  he  would 
then  go  with  these  figures  before  public  meetings  and 
analyze  the  consumer's  dollar  among  the  consumers 
he  would  become  a  true  public  benefactor.  And  Mr. 
Brown  might  do  this,  not  alone  because  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  do,  but  because  he  is  under  some  obligation 
to  do  it.  The  Marquette  Journal  contains  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  railroad  man  who  estimates  the  value 
of  a  farmer  to  a  railroad: — 

Every  settler  and  farmer  is  money  in  the  pockets  of 
the  city  and-  the  railroad  nearest  him.  Railroad  men 
who  have  given  the  development  of  farming  lands  careful 
study  declare  that  a  farmer  is  worth  a  minimum  of  .$100 
Per  year  to  the  business  interests  of  the  locality  in  which 
he  may  elect  to  settle.  A  thousand  settlers  are  worth 
$100,000;  ten  thousand.  $1,000,000.  Settlers  are  worth 
more  to  the  railroads  than  long  haul  freight.  The  battle 
for  freight  has  to  he  renewed  with  almost  every  shipment, 
but  once  a  settler  is  located,  he  attends  to  the  rest.  His 
business  flows  to  the  railroad  year  after  year. 

We  think  Mr.  Brown  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
average  farm  served  by  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  is  worth  more  than  $150  directly  and  indirectly 
to  that  corporation,  and  this  average  will  extend  to 
at  least  100,000  farms  in  New  York.  If  farming  is 
providing  this  amount  of  business  for  the  New  York 
Central,  its  president  might  well  analyze  the  con- 
rumer’s  dollar  for  his  patrons! 


BREVITIES. 

We  began  seeding  clover  March  23. 

HOW  much  private  trust  have  you  in  the  public  office 
holder? 

55  hat  are  the  facts  about  accidents  from  bursting  of 
air  pressure  sprayers? 

In  theory  hickory  timber  ought  to  be  very  valuable  in 
a  few  years.  That  was  what  they  told  us  about  chestnut, 
but  it  is  cheaper  than  formerly.  Concrete  is  responsible. 

It  is  reported  from  Wisconsin  that  there  was  little 
frost  in  the  ground  early  in  January  and  that  on  spading 
the  ground  under  big  snowdrifts  angleworms  were  turned 
out. 

“General  advice”  may  be  all  right  for  those  who  know 
enough  to  generalize.  A  woman  in  Brooklyn  was  told 
that  whisky  would  cure  a  cold.  Her  baby  had  a  cold 
and  she  gave  a  tablespoonful  of  whisky.  The  child  nearly 
died. 

A  party  of  Dutch  immigrants  recently  landed  in  New 
Y’ork.  They  had  bought  land  in  Minnesota,  and  travelled 
out  there  in  a  train  carrying  a  dining  car  to  serve  Dutch 
food.  Compare  that  journey  with  the  immigrants’  trip 
of  two  generations  ago. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

After  reading  hundreds  of  letters  writ¬ 
ten  our  readers  by  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington,  we  find  that 
most  of  these  statesmen  start  off  with  the 
proposition  that  they  will  devote  their 
giant  intellects  to  the  question  of  a  par¬ 
cels  post  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

Earnest  consideration. 

Faithful  attention. 

Thorough  study. 

Personal  attention. 

Careful  perusal. 

Bear  it  in  mind. 

Considerate  attention. 

Conscientious  consideration. 

And  many  more.  A  healthy  owl  could 
do  any  of  these,  and  of  course  we  all 
understand  that  a  man  could  easily  peruse 
or  consider  until  a  dozen  bills  were  dead. 
Lot  us  take  up  some  of  these  letters  and 
see  just  where  the  Senators  stand.  The 
shortest  and  crankiest  is  from  Senator  W. 
O.  Bradley,  of  Kentucky.  lie  writes  to 
one  of  our  readers : 

“I  do  not  recognize  your  authority  to 
demand  how  I  shall  vote  on  any  question, !” 

We  will  guarantee  that  Senator  Bradley 
is  now  quite  familiar  with  many  thing's 
which  he  did  not  recognize  at  first.  A 
few  more  postage  stamps  will  help  give 
him  a  clearer  vision. 

All  things  considered,  the  most  sense¬ 
less  letter  is  from  Senator  II.  L.  Taylor, 
of  Tennessee : 

“I  am  most  anxious  to  find  our  people 
in  agreement  on  some  measure  that  will 
please  all  and  injure  none.” 

Such  anxiety  as  that  is  pathetic.  Hap¬ 
pily,  Senator  Taylor  does  not  fell  us  where, 
to  find  that  happy  land  where  the  express 
company  and  the  farmer  shall  lie  down 
together.  In  another  letter  Senator  Tay¬ 
lor  says  that  he  finds  a  snake  in  most  of 
the  bills  which  are  supposed  to  help  the 
people. 

As  judged  by  these  letters,  the  Senator 
best  qualified  to  throw  chunks  of  well- 
oiled  taffy  is  Mr.  Page,  of  Vermont.  That 
gentleman  can  get  on  more  sides  of  a 
question  and  do  more  fishing  to  find  out 
what  is  popular  or  whether  one  store¬ 
keeper  will  outweigh  100  farmers,  than  any 
citizen  who  has  yet  responded  to  the  call. 


Just  at  present  Mr.  Page  "is  inclined  to 
give  it  a  very  careful  and  friendly  con¬ 
sideration.”  He  “thinks"  he  is  in  favor. 
Plaster  his  wayward  thoughts  down  to  it 
with  postage  stamps. 

The  most  outspoken  man  in  favor  of  a 
parcels  post  is  Senator  Burnham,  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  has  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  an  experimental  test,  and 
he  writes  one  of  our  readers : 

“This  is  the  way  the  rural  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  was  first  started,  and  vou  know  the 
result.  The  annual  post-office  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  of  which  Sen¬ 
ator  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  chair¬ 
man.  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not 
a  member  of  this  committee.  If  this  reso¬ 
lution  could  be  incorporated  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  no  point  or  order  could  be 
made  against  it  when  it  is  taken  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  such  publicity  given  this  measure 
at  this  time  as  is  possible,  and  to  this  end 
I  am  in  communication  with  leading  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.” 

Let  us  by  all  means  back  up  Hon.  Henry 
E.  Burnham  in  this  work.  Among  other 
Senators  who  say  they  are  ready  for  par¬ 
cels  post  are  the  following : 

Senator  Iiulkley,  of  Connecticut,  says  he 
will  be  pleased  to  give  support  to'  any 
practical  measure  of  this  character.  Sen¬ 
ator  Brandagee,  of  the  same  State,  is  an 
“earnest  attention”  man. 

Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  is  inclined  to 
favor  a  parcels  post  on  rural  routes  at 
first,  and  further  extension  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  proves  a  succors. 

Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  favors 
a  parcels  post  and  will  vote  for  such  a  bill. 

Senator  Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  has 
always  favored  the  establishment  of  a  par¬ 
cels  post  on  rural  routes  and  will  gladly 
support  such  legislation. 

Senator  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina, 
says  that  he  is  himself  a  farmer  and  has 
known  the  inconvenience  coming  from  the 
want  of  a  rural  parcels  post.  He  will 
gladly  vote  for  such  a  measure. 

Senator  Frazier,  of  Tennessee,  says  he 
favors  a  parcels  post  with  proper  limita¬ 
tions.  His  constituents  would  better  get 
after  him  and  show  him  what  these  proper 
limitations  are. 


Senator  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  will 
favor  a  parcels  post,  provided  the  plan 
does  not  call  for  too  great  expense. 

Senator  Root,  of  New  York,  promises  our 
readers  to  give  “earnest  consideration.”  but 
he  is  already  on  record  as  favoring  a 
parcels  post. 

Senator  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  says  he  is 
inclined  to  favor  a  proper  parcels  post  bill, 
but  he  appears  to  be  very  much  afraid  of 
the  country  storekeepers. 

Senator  Taliaferro,  of  Florida,  ~  says "" he 
is  in  favor  of  “giving  the  people  e.very 
possible  convenience  compatible  with  an 
economic  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment."  That  is  a  large  mouthful  of  words, 
but  if  Florida  people  will  use  their  stamps 
we  think  Senator  Taliaferro  will  be  in 
line. 

Senator  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  started 
out  apparently  a  little  annoyed  to  think 
that  the  people  should  want  to  know  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  Judging  from  his 
letters,  so  many  stamps  have  been  put  on 
him  that  he  ’has  mellowed  considerably. 
He  now  says  that  as  he  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  having  charge  of  the  bill 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  express 
an  opinion.  Keep  after  him  and  he  will 
be  in  line. 

Senator  Smith,  of  Maryland,  thinks  that 
no  sensible  man  will  state  in  advance  what 
he  will  or  will  not  do. 

Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  says  frankly 
that  his  mind  is  not  yet  made  up.  Better 
help  him  organize  it  properly,  lie  will  be 
there  when  he  finds  that  his  people  want 
a  parcels  post. 

Senator  Warner,  of  Missouri,  is  another 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  give  “care¬ 
ful  consideration”  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  promises  to 
give  "personal  attention"  and  writes  our 
readers  that  they  must  not  hesitate  to 
command  him  whenever  he  can  be  of  serv¬ 
ice.  By  all  means,  take  Senator  Stone 
right  at  his  word. 

Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  says  he  is  in 
favor  of  trying  the  experiment  of  a  parcels 
post  delivery,  and  says  frankly  that  he 
thinks  it  would  justify  itself. 

Senator  Oliver,  of  Pennsylvania,  promises 
to  give  “careful  arid  considerate  attention" 
with  a  view  of  assuring  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned.  A  few  more  stamps  on 


Senator  Oliver  would  be  well  spent. 

Senator  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
not  been  able  to  reply  to  many  of  our 
readers  yet,  but  we  understand  he  is 
chairman  of  the  postal  committee  in  the 
Senate  and  he  should  therefore  receive 
several  thousand  stamps  at  once. 

Senator  Ballinger,  of  New  Hampshire, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  give  a  bill  “conscientious  considera¬ 
tion.”  We  trust  that  our  friends  in  New 
Hampshire  will  do  the  same  for  their 
Senator. 

Senator  .Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  seems 
to  have  his  doubts  about  a  parcels  post, 
lie  dodges  all  around  the  subject  and  does 
not  touch  it.  He  hopes,  however,  that 
Vermont  people  will  write  him  "as  often 
as  the  spirit  moves.”  By  all  means,  re¬ 
spond  to  such  a  cordial  invitation  and 
move  him  with  a  thousand  stamps. 

Our  friend  Senator  Depew,  of  New  York, 
is  writing  his  famous  letter  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  He  says  to  them  all 
that  he  will  give  his  “earnest  attention” 
to  the  matter. 


March,  1910,  will  long  be  remembered  as 
the  “warm  March.”  The  weather  has  been 
very  dry  and  temperatures  have  been  high, 
reaching  85°  in  the  shade  recently.  Wheat 
came  through  Winter  small  in  size  and  not 
in  very  good  shape,  but  the  warm  weather 
is  causing  it  to  grow,  and  a  warm  rain 
ought  to  make  it  catch  up  with  the  sea¬ 
son.  Farmers  are  well  along  with  their 
work,  and  sod  plowing  is  well  under  way. 
The  ground  is  getting  dry  and  hard,  mak¬ 
ing  hard  pulling  for  the  teams,  whose  suf¬ 
fering  is  increased  by  the  unseasonably 
hot  weather.  Some  oats  are  being  sown 
and  a  large  acreage  of  corn  is  planned  for. 
A  lot  of  corn  is  in  the  cribs  yet  and  prices 
are  declining.  Corn  sold  at  65  c-pnrs  per 
bushel  all  Winter,  but  is  worth  55  cents 
now,  and  will  likely  go  lower.  Stock 
scarce  and  high  in  price.  Stock  cattle 
$5.50  per  100:  hogs,  $10  to  $15;  fat  cattle, 
$6  to  $6.50 :  hogs,  $10.60.  Wheat  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.15  per  bushel.  There  is  more 
corn  fodder  in  our  fields  now  than  there 
has  been  so  late  in  March  for  many  years, 
and  in  some  fields  there  is  much  unhusked 
corn  also.  w.  k.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


3  HARD  HITTERS 


Here  are  Three  Hard  Hitters  from  our  43  different  models.  Every  gun  made 
in  The  Factory  of  Precision,  be  it  Rifle,  Shotgun  or  Pistol,  hits  hard  and  true. 


FAVORITE  NO.  17.  list  price  $6.00 


There  are  more  Stevens  Favorite  Rifles  sold  than  any  other  Rifle  Model  It 
the  world,  because  they  are  more  accurate  than  Rifles  of  other  makes  thatsel 
up  to  fifty  dollars. 


Dsed  by  boys  because  of  the  price — used  by  men  because  of  the  Bulls-Eve  Accuracy. 

We  make  1800  Favorite  Rifles  a  week— that’s  why  we  can  sell  them  at  the  price  we  do  and 
make  them  by  the  same  methods  and  with  the  same  skill  used  in  making  our  heavier  Rifles  that 
hold  the  World’s  Records. 

This  rifle  is  guaranteed  by  the  STEVENS  GUARANTEE,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  binds. 


You  have  fifteen  quick  shots  without  reloading— -twelve  if  you  use  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridges. 
Two  Models :  One  takes  .22  short  only,  the  other  takes  any  one  of  three  cartridges— .22  short, 
.22  long  and  .22  long  Rifle,  but  the  greatest  accuracy  is  obtained  by  using  .22  long  Rifle  exclus¬ 
ively  in  this  model. 

You  SEE  the  cartridge  go  into  the  chamber,  you  KNOW  when  the  rifle  is  loaded  and  ready 
to  shoot. 

This  model  is  used ‘extensively  throughout  the  country  for  exterminating  such  pests  as 
gophers,  weasels,  rabbits,  rats,  squirrels,  raccoons,  woodchucks,  hawks,  hares,  crows  and  -other 
crop  thieves.  The  rifling  in  this  barrel  is  so  precise  that  the  same  cartridge  will  shoot  straighter 
and  with  greater  penetration  than  it  will  in  any  other  rifle. 


(Solid  Breech.)  LIST  PRICE  $27.00 


1. - 

2. - 


You  cannot  buy  any  other  Repeating  Shotgun  at  any  price  that  has  all  these  advantages: 

-Title  safely  of  a  solid  steel  wall  between  you  and  3. — Easy  working  mechanism  that  with  Non- Bulk-able 
-rf  Shv  ■  „  | ,  „  feature  gets  in  six  shots  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

- 1  n e  jSon-ualkable  feature  which  makes  it  impos-  4. — Perfected  balance  and  racy  lines  which  make  this 
sibte  for  the  quickest  band  to  clog  it.  gun  a  Natural  Pointer. 


hoqsick  fai  I  < 


JOTS, 


PERFECT^ 
k  SEPARATION 


Adjustable 

EXTENSION^ 

BUTTER/V 


BINDER 


THE  WAYTHF 
KNOTTER  WORKS 


The  world’s  first  successful  binder  was 
the  product  of  the  W alter  A.  Wood  factory. 

The  world’ s  most  successful  binder  today — 
the  one  which  gets  all  -  the  grain  no  matter 
what  its  condition  and  never  balks  under  a 
heavy  load  is  the 

WALTER  A. 

WOOD 

New  Century  Binder 

The  New  Century  has  first  of  all  a  strong,  sub¬ 
stantial  frame — the  foundation  is  right.  It  has 
frictionless  bearings,  light  draft,  a  perfect  knotter 
and  a  wide  range  of  adjustment.  It  has  3  packers 
to  deliver  the  grain  properly  to  the  knotter.  The 
driver  adjusts  the  machine  without  leaving  his  seat 
or  stopping  the  team. 

The  New  Century  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Our 
written  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine. 

Our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 

tells  all  about  the  New  Century  Binder  and  our  line 
of  Mowers,  Rakes,  Tedders,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Manure  Spreaders,  etc.  Write  for  it  today. 

Our  General  Agencies  Everywhere  carry  a  complete  line 
of  Machines  and  repairs. 

The  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

Box  231  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 

Established  1852.  Oldest  and  Largest  Independent  Manufacturers 
of  Harvesting  Machines. 


, !  f'S  shooters  gel  into  the  “sure  shot  class”  and  old  shooters  improve  their  scores  quicker  with  a  Stevens  than  with 
any  other  Repeater  known.  The  balance  and  general  finish  of  the  gun  make  this  possible. 

The  next  time  you  ate  near  your  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  or  when'you  pass  your  Hardware  Store  ask  them  to  show 
you  the  Mevens  Line  and  if  they  do  not  carry  the  particular  firearm  you  would  like  to  see.  write  us  and  we  will  ship  same 
to  you  dirtet,  EXPRESS  PREPAID,  on  receipt  of  List  Price. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  SHOOTING  ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN? 

SHARPSHOOTING,  TRAPSHOOTING  OR  HUNTING? 

...  11  r.ite  u?  wkifh  and  we  will  send  you  a  detailed  letter  giving  you  invaluable  points  and  hints  o 
„  -7 rofr  zuork‘ trapshooting  or  in  hunting  big  or  little  game.  Furthermore  we  will  send  you  by  retur 

„  l  rr4r~,°ur  I6°-Page  Gun  Book  with  209  illustrations  telling  you  all  about  Rides.  Shotguns.  Pisto 
nd  Rtfle  Felescopes—the  largest  assortment  of  high  grade  firearms  in  the  country  all  made  under  one  roo 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  394,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mast 

The  Factory  of  Precision. 


Mmc-Wav  AIR-COOLED  ENGINE 

is  replacing  the  old  fashioned  water-cooled  just  as  surely 
as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  ou  the  farm. 

Don’t  Buy  a  Water  Cooled  Engine 

and  have  to  fill  and  empty  a  big  water  tank  and  crank 
half  the  morning  trying  to  start  a  wet  engine. 

Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  a  “NEW  WaV” 

lie  don't  have  this  trouble  We  will  give  yon  plenty  of 
names.  U>e  judgment.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Write  us  for  Catalogue  No.  5. 

The  Only  Air  Cooled  Engine  THfUewWWHmnCoKPUJCf 
Guaranteed  For  Ail  Work.  lAJOlHt.  HtCKJCAM.  US. A. 


LOOK  FOR 


THIS  BRAND 


140  SHERIDAN  ST. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

•‘The  Things  that  are  More  Excellent” 

As  we  wax  older  on  this  earth. 

Till  many  a  toy  that  charmed  us  seems 
Emptied  of  beauty,  stripped  of  worth, 

And  mean  as  dust  and  dead  as  dreams — 
For  gauds  that  perished,  shows  that  passed, 
Some  recompense  the  Fates  have  sent ; 
Thrice  lovelier  shine  the  things  that  last, 
The  tilings  that  are  more  excellent. 

Naught  nobler  is  than  to  be  free; 

The  stars  of  heaven  are  free  because 
In  amplitude  of  liberty 

Their  joy  is  to  obey  the  laws. 

From  servitude  to  freedom’s  name 
Free  thou  thy  mind  in  bondage  pent; 
Depose  the  fetich,  and  proclaim 
The  things  that  arc  more  excellent. 

To  dress,  to  call,  to  dine,  to  break 
No  canon  of  the  social  code, 

The  little  laws  that  lackeys  make, 

The  futile  decalogue  of  Mode — 

IIow  many  a  soul  for  these  things  lives. 
With  pious  passion,  grave  intent ! 

While  Nature,  careless  handed,  gives 
The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

To  hug  the  wealth  ye  cannot  use, 

And  lack  the  riches  all  may  gain — 

Oh,  blind  and  wanting  wit  to  choose, 

Who  house  the  chaff  and  burn  the  grain  ! 
And  still  doth  life  with  starry  towers 
Lure  to  the  bright,  divine  ascent ! — 
lie  yours  the  things  ye  would  ;  be  ours 
The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

The  grace  of  friendship — mind  and  heart 
Linked  with  their  fellow  heart  and  mind ; 
The  gains  of  science,  gifts  of  art ; 

The  sense  of  oneness  with  our  kind ; 

The  thirst  to  know  and  understand 
A  large  and  liberal  discontent — 

These  are  the  goods  in  life’s  rich  hand, 
The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

In  faultless  rhythm  the  ocean  rolls, 

A  rapturous  silence  thrills  the  skies; 

And  on  this  earth  are  lovely  souls, 

That  softly  look  with  aidful  eyes. 

Though  dark,  O  God,  Thy  course  and  track, 
I  think  Thou  must  at  least  have  meant 
That  naught  which  lives  should  wholly  lack 
The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

— William  Watson. 

* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  issued  a  bulletin  on 
‘‘Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home.” 
It  gives  some  excellent  instructions  for 
•utilizing  the  cheaper  cuts  in  palatable 
dishes,  improving  the  flavor  of  meats, 
clarifying  fats,  etc.  It  will  be  found 
very  useful,  and  every  farm  housewife 
ought  to  have  it. 

sjc 

The  little  tulle  or  maline  bows  worn 
so  much  at  the  neck  are  prettily  finished 
in  the  middle  by  a  bowknot  of  beads 
strung  on  fine  wire.  A  girl  with  clever 
fingers  can  easily  make  one  of  these 
bowknots,  using  any  style  of  beads  de¬ 
sired.  Iridescent  crystal  or  any  spark¬ 
ling  color  is  prettiest.  Fine  silver  wire 
or  fine  bouquet  wire  can  be  used  for 
stringing  them. 

* 

A  pretty  holder  for  tape  needles  is 
made  by  folding  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of 
inch-wide  ribbon  through  the  middle,  and 
overhanding  the  edges  together  so  as  to 
make  a  narrow  little  bag.  Stuff  it  with 
cotton,  gather  it  at  the  top,  and  finish 
with  a  rosette  of  baby  ribbon,  and  a  loop 
to  hang  it  up  by.  Put  a  row  of  herring¬ 
bone  stitch  down  each  side,  done  in 
heavy  white  silk,  and  run  a  tape  needle 
under  each  row  of  stitches.  It  will  be 
held  securely  and  is  always  at  hand. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  creamed  peach 
pie  given  by  “Harper’s  Bazar’’ :  Line 
a  pie  plate  with  good  pastry,  lay  in 
halved  canned  peaches,  sprinkle  with 
granulated  sugar,  fit  on  an  upper  crust 
slit  in  several  places  to  allow  the  steam 
to  escape,  and  bake.  Into  a  teacupful 
of  cream  stir  a  pinch  of  baking  soda  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point.  Add  sugar  to 
tffste  and  thicken  with  a  little  cornstarch 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  tablespoon ful  of 
milk.  Cook,  stirring,  until  smooth  and 
thick,  then  take  from  the  fire,  and  while 
it  and  the  baked  pie  are  still  warm  lift 
the  top  crust  and  pour  in  the  cream 
sauce.  Replace  the  crust  and  let  .the  pie 
get  cold  before  eating.  Sprinkle  the  top 
of  the  pie  with  powdered  sugar. 


The  appearance  of  the  first  snowdrop 
is  an  event  to  us  every  Spring.  We 
have  them  planted  in  the  grass  in  a  warm 
sunny  place,  and  here  we  find  the  first; 
others,  in  the  flower  beds,  are  a  little 
later.  The  first  snowdrops  this  year 
were  in  bloom  March  1,  while  wreaths 
of  snow  still  lay  in  shady  places,  and  we 
had  10  or  12  degrees  of  frost  at  night. 
Some  years  we  have  had  them  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday.  They  will  last  for 
several  years,  and  cost  such  a  trifle  that 
few  need  be  without  them.  Our  first 
Crocus  was  about  10  days  later  than  the 
snowdrops.  Later  come  the  tulips,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hyacinths  and  ’Narcissus,  and 
all  the  later  troops  of  garden  friends, 
but  nothing  else  gives  quite  the  expectant 
thrill  of  the  first  delicate,  waxen  blos¬ 
som  of  the  early  snowdrop. 

* 

In  their  efforts  to  simplify  work,  a 
good  many  writers,  both  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  have  urged  that  wherever  possible, 
freshly  laundered  household  linen  and 
underwear  should  be  folded  away  with¬ 
out  ironing.  This  saves  work,  as  they 
point  out;  the  clothes  are  clean,  and  the 
ironing  is  a  superfluity.  Now  science 
comes  to  the  help  of  particular  house¬ 
wives,  and  states  that  ironing  has  an 
important  place  as  an  antiseptic.  The 
temperature  of  a  hot  iron  may  be  as 
high  as  266  degrees,  and  pressure  with 
this  will  destroy  any  lurking  bacilli  that 
may  have  found  lodgment  in  the  clothes. 
Where  sterilizing  devices  are  not  at 
hand  surgical  bandages  may  be  ironed  to 
great  advantage.  This  is  another  vindi¬ 
cation  of  good  housekeeping.  Sunlight, 
fresh  air,  copious  scrubbing  and  airing 
were  used  to  make  the  home  sanitary 
long  before  man  began  to  talk  of  germ 
diseases,  and  now,  after  women  have 
been  scientifically  sterilizing  with  their 
flatirons  for  generations,  man  comes 
panting  up  in  the  rear  of  the  procession 
again  to  assure  us  that  there  really  is 
some  sense  in  it. 


Destroying  Flies. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  some  ef¬ 
fective  fly-catcher.  The  fly-paper  which  I 
have  used  is  not  satisfactory.  It  usually 
holds  the  flies  if  they  light  upon  it,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  attract  them.  Informa¬ 
tion  or  satisfactory  experience  of  others 
in  this  line  would  be  welcome.  F.  a. 

We  dislike  sticky  fly  paper,  and  would 
never  use  it  about  the  house;  it  is  too 
offensive  in  every  way.  The  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  flies  is  to  keep  them  out  by 
careful  screening,  and  the  avoidance  of 
all  nuisances  likely  to  draw  them.  The 
poisonous  paper  soaked  in  water,  not 
left  around  all  the  time,  but  put  in  a 
sunny  spot  during  part  of  the  day,  the 
rest  of  the  room  being  darkened,  will 
destroy  a  good  many  if  it  is  fresh  and 
strong,  and  if  there  is  no  other  food  or 
drink  exposed  for  them.  But  the  main 
thing  is  the  prevention  of  the  nuisance. 


Reputation 

Over  sixty -five 
years'  reputation  is 
back  of  every  yard  of 

Simpson  -  Eddy  stone 
Silver-Grey  Prints 

These  exceptional 
calicoes  are  widely 
used  for  cotton 
dresses  because  of 
their  fast  color, 
pretty  designs  and 
enduring  quality  of 
cloth. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his  name. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Lei  Spear 

— of  Pittsburg 

Supply  Everything 
You  Need  to  Furn¬ 
ish  Your  Home  on 
Long  Time,  Easy 
Payment,  Special^ 
Credit  Terms. 


IP 


5? 

Personal 

I  have  crown  up  with 
the  home  furnishing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  know  it  like  a  book,  “from 
cover  to  cover.”  Practically  my  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  how 
to  supply  the  wants  of  people  with  modest 
incomes,"  who  wish  to  live  well  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  The  enormous,  nation-wide  Credit 
Home  Furnishing  business  of  Spear  &  Co. 
is  the  result  of  my  efforts,  and  1  am  proud 
of  my  success— of  the  confidence  that  the 
people  give  mo.  I  personally  guarantee  each 
and  every  customer  of  the  House  of  Spear  a 
“  square  deal.”  Let  mo  help  you  to  furnish 
your  homo  on  credit. 

Buying  Made  Easy 

With  our  big  bargain  catalog  before 
vou,  you  can  see  our  immense  stock  of 
carpets,  rugs,  lace  curtains,  portieres,  couch 
covers,  etc.,  in  actual  colors.  Also  furniture, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  dishes,  cutlery,  go-carts, 
baby  carriages,  sewing  machines,  washing 
machines,  wringers,  silverware,  clocks,  phono¬ 
graphs,  iron  and  brass  beds,  bedding.  These 
magnificent  pictures  and  correct  descriptions 
enable  you,  right  at  home,  with  your  family 
at  vonr  elbow,  to  make  a  selection  as  well 
as  though  you  visited  our  show  rooms. 

Pay  When  You  Can 

We  guarantee  a  big  saving  for  you  on  all 
purchases  and  we  will  arrange  easy  terms  of 
payment  to  suit  your  Income  and  convenience. 
You  need  not  deprive  yourself  of  any  article 
that  you  want  for  your  home  for  lack  of 
ready  cash.  Just  select  what  you  want  from 
the  catalogue,  and  pay  a  little  cash  down, 
and  a  little  each  month. 

Thirty  Days  Free  Trial 

We  ship  all  goods  on  approval.  Use  them 
a  whole  month,  then  decide  to  keep  them  or 
return  them  to  usat  our  expense.  You  are 
out  nothing.  We  pay  freight  charges  both 
ways  if  you  decide  to  return  the  goods.  Re-  , 
member,  you  have  the  use  of  the  goods 
while  you  are  paying  for  them  on  our  long  J 
time  credit  plan, 

Rocker  Bargain 

Send  us  $1.00  and 
wewill  sendyou  this  Sf?.y5 
massive“NlghtOwl"  \J 
Sleepy  Hollow  Rock¬ 
er.  Made  of  close 
grained,  highly  pol¬ 
ished  golden  oak. 

Beautifully  carved 
owls  on  the  upright 
posts.  Splendidly 
upholstered  in  extra 
quality  Fabricord 
leather,  with  deep, 
soft,  continuous 
tufts. 

Only  $1  down  and  50c  a  month . 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  19 


SPRING  and  SUMMER  MAII  Tfl  CDCC 
STYLE  BOOK  and  SAMPLES  lYIAILLU  IIALL 

Made-to-Order 

Men’s  &  Youths’ Suits 

and  Overcoats— $10  to  $18 

Save  from  $4  to  $7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 

Cut  out  dealers’  profits. 
Our  made-to-order  $10  to 

$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Many  new  and  choice  pat¬ 
terns  to  select  from.  Fit, 
material,  workmanship 
guaranteed. 

Express  charges  prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on 
all  orders  west  of  it.  Send 
at  once  for  our  illustrated 
Style  Book  and  samples 
of  cloth,  directions  for 
self-measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Somerville  N.  J, 


WESHIP°NAPPR0VAL 

•without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  f 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  o/  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  ax 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  xvonder/ul proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

rider  agents  ehtsts 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.v  Dept.  C  80  CHICAGO 

CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL,  MT.  GILEAD  HY¬ 
DRAULIC  PKESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

f;ar  generators,  etc.  Cata- 
og  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0.,( 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  _ 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Glle&d,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tin? 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  aud 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


TWO 

HUNDRED 

Gladiolus  Bulblets 


5  blooming  size  bulbs  for  25c. 

These  are  the  finest  mixture  of 
Field’s  Giant  Flowering  Gladiolus 

Mailed  postpaid  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

-  Or  1000  bulblets  and  25 
IS&'bulb*  for  $1.00 

Full  cultural  directions  with 
everylot.All  thebulbs  and  some 
of  the  bulblets  will  bloom  this 
year,  all  next  year.  Order  at 
once  before  they  are  gone. They 
will  grow  and  bloom  anywhere, 
re  in  any  soil  and  for  any  one. 
My  catalog  (mailed  free)  de¬ 
scribes  over  50.  beautiful 
named  varieties  besides  hun-  ^ 
dredsof  other  kinds  of  flowers, 
and  vegetables.  Ask  for  it . 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co 

Henry  Field,  Pres. 

Bax  26  Shenandoah 
Iowa, 


t. 


TO 
YOUR 
GARDEN 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole  ones  and 
can  be  bought  at  $2.50  per  barrel  f.o.b.  Worcester 
(about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel),  from  the  factory  of 
NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT CO-, Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Toasted  Butter 
Crackers,”  "Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc. 
Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 


TOWER  S  FISH  BRAND. 

WATERPROOF 

OILED 

CLOTHING/ 

IS  IDEAL  FOR  L  . 

ROUGH  AND  READY  WEAR 
IN  THE  WETTEST  WEATHER 
IT  WILL  KEEP  YOU  DRY  AND 
COMFORTABLE  AND  GIVE  LONG 
SERVICE.  ” 

sun5*3°=  suckers  31 
pohhusuckeks'3= 


SOW  MRrWHERE- CATALOG  FREE  ^  'i’a/jw*!® 

,  A.J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  *>° 
Tower  Canadian  Co..’  ltd.  Toronto. 


FREE-  PAINT 

For  Your  Home  or  Barn 

Send  name  now— on  postal— for  Co¬ 
operative  Plan  by  which  we  introduce 
4*Unito”  Paint  everywhere.  You  can 
secure  all  the  “Uni  to”  Paintyou  want, 
any  color,  without  sending  a  cent  for  i t 
You  can  also  make  easy,  extra  cash 
without  effort.  Remember- 


You  Send  No  Money — 


This  is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  It  enables 
you  to  see  the  paint  and  use  it,  and  it  need  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  Don’t  buy  paint  till  you  get 
this  new,  1910  plan  of  ours.  IT very  gallon  of  4 ‘Unito” 
Paint  is  backed  by  our  5-vear  guarantee.  Send  postal 
now— simply  say,  “Send  Paint  Plan  and  225-page  cata¬ 
log,  free.”  Write  it  now — address 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY, 
i  Dept,  P31 ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Senator  Dolllver,  of  Iowa,  says  \ 

—“The  stream  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
"  Canada  will  continue.” 

.Senator  Dolliver  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Western  Canada,  and  says:  "There 
is  a  land  hunger  in  the  hearts  of 
English  speaking  people;  this  will 
account  for  the  removal  of  so  many 
Iowa  farmers  to  Canada,  Our  pco- 
plo  are  pleased  with  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  excellent  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law,  and  they  are  com¬ 
ing  to  you  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  they  are  still  coming.” 

Iowa  contributed  largely  to  the 


70,000  American  fanners  who  made 
Cnnudathclr  home  during  1909.  Field 
crop  returns  alone  during  year  added 
to  the  weulth  of  the  country  close  to 

$17 0,000,000,00 

Grain  raising,  mixed  farming,  cattle 
growing  and  dairying  are  ell  profit¬ 
able.  h  ree  Homesteads  of  1 60  acres 
are  to  i,o  had  la  the  very  best  districts; 
160  acres  pre-emption  at  $8.00  per 
acre  within  certain  areas.  Schools  and 
churches  In  every  settlement,  climate 
unexcelled,  soli  the  richest,  wood, 
water  and  building  lumber  plentiful. 

For  particulars  aa  to  location,  low  settlers’ 
railway  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  *  Last  Best  West,"  aud  other  infor¬ 
mation,  writo  to  Sup’tof  Immigration, Ottawa, 
Can,,  or  to  Canadian  Gov’t  Agt.  (71 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Build- 
lug.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 


The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  aud  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S..  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
MoD.qrcb  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


1910. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  girl’s  dress  shown  in  No.  6600,  is 
a  very  attractive  model  for  Summer 
wear,  suitable  for  all  wash  materials. 
The  dress  consists  of  waist  and  skirt. 
The  waist  is  made  with  front  and  back 
portions  that  are  tucked,  and  the  skirt 
is  straight  and  plaited.  When  the  yoke 


G600  Girl’s  Dress,  6  to  12  years. 


is  used  it  is  applied  over  the  waist  and 
the  material  cut  away  beneath.  The 
sleeves  are  made  in  one  piece  each,  fin¬ 
ished  with  prettily  shaped  bands.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (10  years)  is  6 '/  yards  24 
or  27,  V/  yards  32,  or  V/  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  Y&  yard  27  inches  wide 
for  trimming  for  yoke.  Pattern  6600  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age ;  price,  10  cents. 


The  semi-princess  dress,  No.  6613,  will 
be  found  very  desirable  for  wash  ma- 


6613  Semi-Princesse  Dress, 

14,  16  and  18  years. 

tcrials.  1  he  dress  is  made  with  waist 
and  skirt.  The  waist  consists  of  fronts 
and  back  and  is  laid  in  tucks  that  are 
stitched  for  full  length.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  seven  gores  and  the  plaited  panels  are 
joined  to  the  front  and  side  gores.  The 
short  sleeves  are  made  in  sections  that 
are  overlapped.  The  long  sleeves  con- 


THES  RURAIv  NEW-YORKER 


sist  of  plain  and  full  portions.  The  belt 
joins  the  waist  and  skirt  and  the  closing 
can  be  made  invisibly  or  with  buttons 
and  buttonholes,  as  liked.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(16  years)  is  11/  yards  24  or  27,  7  yards 
32,  or  5  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6613  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14, 
16  and  18  years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 


Keeping  Sausage. 

Will  you  give  a  rule  for  keeping  sau¬ 
sage?  You  gave  one  once,  but  I  have  mis¬ 
laid  the  paper.  >irs.  e.  j.  b. 

We  arc  not  quite  sure  what  the  in¬ 
quirer  refers  to,  whether  ordinary  or 
Summer  sausage.  Many  keep  ordinary 
pork  sausage  by  packing  in  jars  and  then 
running  half  an  inch  of  melted  lard  over 
the  top  to  seal  it  from  the  air.  Ordinary 
pork  sausage,  smoked  in  bags,  makes  a 
desirable  change,  and  keeps  well.  Pack 
the  sausage  meat  in  small  bags  of  coarse, 
strong  muslin,  the  size  selected  being  that 
most  convenient  for  slicing;  small  salt 
sacks,  well  washed,  may  answer.  Close 
the  bags,  and  then  smoke,  just  like 
ham,  the  amount  of  smoking  depending 
on  the  family  taste.  When  used,  split 
down  the  seam  of  the  bag  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  cutting  the  slices,  and  fry  like 
ham.  One  of  our  correspondents  keeps 
Summer  sausage  as  follows:  Use  any 
recipe  you  like  best,  but  use  cloth  casings 
made  from  muslin,  casing  to  have  a 
diameter  of  three  to  four  inches,  and 
length  to  fit  a  baking  pan.  Casings  are 
easily  made  with  sewing  machine. 
Smoke  the  finished  sausage  to  your 
heart’s  content.  After  smoking  let  sau¬ 
sage  dry  sufficiently,  which  takes  four  or 
five  weeks,  depending  on  where  hung  to 
dry.  The  sausage  should  be  fit  for  eat¬ 
ing,  which  can  readily  be  ascertained  by 
cutting  one  through.  When  dry  enough 
melt  a  quantity  of  paraffin — about  half 
a  pound  for  a  dozen  sausages — put  in 
baking  pan,  then  place  the  sausages 
therein  and  roll  about  in  the  hot  paraffin, 
one  at  a  time.  Hang  up  in  a  dry  place 
and  they  will  keep  nicely  and  indefinitely. 


are  as  bright  and 
varied  in  patterns 
and  effects  as  any  of  the 
1 2^zc.  goods  on  the  ^ 
market.  Hamilton  colors  ’ 
1  have  a  substantial 

i  reputationfor  dura- 

/.C'c — A  bility,  dating  from 

1825. 

j  Admiral  Percales 
T  are  36  inches  wide, 

'  ,  and  sell  for 

|\T  ONLY  IQ  CENTS 

\  a  yard.  If  you  want 

\\\\w\  something  for  Shirts, 

Waists,  or  House 
t',4  Gowns.ask  your  retailer 

for  Admiral  Percale, 

'  \  l\\\\\  or  write  us  for  samples. 

|||,  HAMILTON 

\A  MFG.  CO. 

raSSr\j(A93  Franklin  St. 
fu\ATP^  BOSTON 


IRA  APrPQ-’^1'1161’00"1  bouse;  barn,  40  x  50, 
lot  Mill  CO  nearly  new;  four  miles  to  railroad 
town;  25  acres  timber.  $1,800— $000  cash.  HALL'S 
FARJI  AGENCY,  Oxvego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  ~  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 


Prom  the  Alill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

T‘'j\aU  about  Paint  an.l  Painting  for  Durability, 
now  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  i>\  paints 
fadrng.  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
t-S  Wlth  s*mr<lo  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 

IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money.  0 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


RFFK  FFPINR  lts  Pleasures  and  prnlits.  is  llio 
u  ttrill  u  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand¬ 

somely  illustrated  magazine.  OLKAM.MiS  I  N  BKE 
Cl  I.Tl’liE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-live  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  tit-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.  THE  A.  I.  HOOT  CO..  Box  6-r>.  Medina,  Ohio. 


About  20  Acres  Highland  Fronts  on  Bay 

Street;  five  minutes’  walk  from  our  two  depots - 
sixteen  acres  cleared  and  in  peach  trees-  all  in 
line  condition;  100  two,  700  four.  800  live  years  old. 
Will  take  one  dollar  apiece  for  the  trees,  giving 
the  land  to  any  one  that  buys  it. 

GEORGE  H.  .V AN  NOTE.  Bnrnegat,  N.  J. 


HPO  those  desiring  advice  in  the  purchase  of 
farms,  their  layout  and  management.  Charles 
L.  Gold,  of  West  Cornwall.  Conn.,  offers  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  will  give  personal  inspection  of  property. 


Michigan  fruit  farms-  a  forty -eight  page  illus¬ 
trated  nook  for  three  cents  in  stamps.  >1  icm- 
gan  Development  Bureau,  Traverse  City.  JVi  ieh. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE— Farms  suitable  any  purpose:  lei  mo 
know  your  wants.  PLUM,  445  Lewis  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  if. 


You’d  Rather  Wash  With  an  0.  K. 

Than  Have  A  Woman  Around 

Why  wear  yourself  out  by  a  whole  day  over  a  wash  tub 
or  why  go  to  the  bother  and  expense  of  a  washwoman  around 
the  house  all  day  ?  With  one  hour's  easy,  pleasant  work  you  can 
dispose  of  the  biggest  washing  with  an 

O.  K.  Gearing  Rotary  Washer 

Makes  clothes  •white  as  driven  snow  without  injury.  Runssoeasya 
Child  can  turn  it.  Nothing  to  pet  out  of  order.  Never  wabbles  or  warps, 
bteam-proof  cover  keeps  water  hot  longest.  Handsome  and  durable. 

Vur  Guarantee  Inside .  Send  postal  today  for  Free  Washer  Book. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

1454  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa 


W  e  want  you  to  know  this  wonderful  musical  instru¬ 
ment  as  we  know  it;  to  hear  it  and  realize  as  we  do  the 
height  of  perfection  it  has  reached  in  recent  years;  to  en¬ 
joy  with  us  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Victor 
owners,  the  world’s  best  music,  played  as  you  have  never 
heard  it  before. 

You  can  judge  how  perfect  an  instrument  the  Victor  is, 
from  the  fact  that  the  greatest  opera  singers — those  who 
command  the  highest  salaries— Caruso,  Calve,  Eames, 
Farrar,  Gadski,  Homer,  Melba,  Plancon,  Schumann- 
Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich,  Tetrazzini  and  others,  make 
records  for  the  Victor — and  only  for  the  Victor. 

In  addition  to  the  world’s  most  famous  operatic  stars, 
Pryor’s  Band,  Harry  Lauder,  Blanche  Ring,  Josie  Sad¬ 
ler,  May  Irwin,  Haydn  Quartet,  Harry  Macdonough, 
Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  and  a  host  of  other  noted  artists 
and  organizations  make  records  exclusively  for  the  Victor. 

You  can  still  further  judge  the  perfection  of  the  Victor 
from  the  fact  that  President  Taft,  besides  making  records 
for  the  Victor,  has  a  Victor  himself.  And  so  have  other 
prominent  men,  the  wealthiest  families  of  America,  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  X,  President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  the 
King  of  England,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of 
Italy,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
other  sovereigns — with  all  the  money  at  their  command 
they  can  secure  no  musical  instrument  that  gives  them 
so  much  pleasure  as  the  Victor. 

Victrola  XVI 
$200  and  $250 

Victrola  XII,  $125 


Victor  I 
$25 

Other  I 
•tyles  M 
$10  M 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Cooper  Sts. 

Camden,  J. 

Berliner  Grcrnophone  Co. 
Montreal 

Canadian  Distributors 

sjjSVtgA#  To  get  best  results  use  only Vic- 
Pm  tor  Needles  ou  Victor  Records. 
Look  for  the  Victor  trademark. 
Master’s  Voice,”  on  the 
W  horn  and  cal  i net  of  every  Victor, 
I  on  every  Victrola,  and  on  every 
P  Victor  Record. 

Not  a  Victor  without  the 
—  trademark. 


If  you  have  never  heard  a> 
Victor  of  the  present  day, 
send  us  this  coupon  — - 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  GOATS’  MILK. 

On  page  363  I  saw  that  some  one 
wanted  to  know  about  the  usefulness  of 
goats’  milk.  Little  has  been  done  by 
the  medical  profession  to  popularize  the 
use  of  milk,  which  is  necessary  no  less 
to  the  townsman’s  than  the  country¬ 
man’s  child.  It  is  a  milk  which  is  more 
palatable  than  the  cow’s,  because  it  may 
be  drank  without  boiling  or  sterilizing. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
product  of  an  animal  which  invariably 
refuses  dirty  food,  which  is  cleaner  in 
her  person  than  the  cow,  and,  what  is 
of  the  first  importance,  suffers  very  rare- 
lv  from  tuberculosis.  Prof.  Nofcard 
stated  recently  that  of  the  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  goats  and  kids  brought 
to  Paris  for  slaughter  every  Spring,  the 
meat  inspectors  had  failed  to  find  a 
single  case  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  goat  produces  a  relatively 
large  quantity  of  milk,  an  exceptionally 
rich  milk,  and  that  this  milk  may  be 
drank  without  any  risk  of  tubercular 
infection.  The  public  has  an  idea  that 
goat’s  milk  is  not  good.  It  is  not  only 
more  palatable,  but  more  hygienic  than 
the  milk  of  the  cow.  With  some  chil¬ 
dren,  observes  Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  in 
spite  of  all  possible  precautions,  cow’s 
milk,  however  carefully  it  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  administered,  cannot  be  di¬ 
gested.  Goat’s  milk  meets  every  diffi¬ 
cult}-.  In  cases  where  babies  are  fed 
directly  from  the  goats — that  is,  by 
having  their  mouths  put  to  the  washed 
teats,  as  is  done  in  some  parts  of  France, 
the  effect  is  magical.  Babies  are  plump 
and  rosy,  need  no  medicine,  rarely  cry, 
just  drink  and  sleep.  The  children  of 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  all  had  goat's 
milk,  having  been  brought  up  on  it. 
They  thrived  wonderfully. 

I  have  kept  goats  for  two  years.  The 
goat’s  milk  tastes  the  same  as  cow’s 
milk,  only  much  richer.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  was  taking  care  of  a  baby,  whose 
mother  died  at  the  time  of  its  birth. 
She  gave  the  baby  cow’s  milk,  but  in  a 
few  weeks  the  milk  began  to  disagree 
with  the  child.  Then  they  tried  different 
cows,  and  even  shut  one  up  and  fed  her 
grain,  but  still  the  milk  did  not  digest 
properly.  My  neighbor  asked  to  try 
some  of  the  goat’s  milk,  and  it  stayed 
on  the  child’s  stomach  and  in  a  week  it 
was  all  right.  Then  I  moved  away  with 
my  goats,  and  in  a  week  we  heard  the 
child  was  dead.  I  have  seen  this  neigh¬ 
bor  since,  and  she  thinks  if  the  child  had 
been  kept  on  goat’s  milk,  it  would  have 
been  alive  to-day.  E.  v.  ostrom. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  THE  HOG. 

The  one  great  object  in  view  is  to  get 
the  greatest  number  of  pounds  for  the  . 
least  given  amount  of  feed.  What  kind 
of  a  hog  and  when  are  we  going  to  ] 
begin  feeding?  Many  men  say,  begin 
when  he  is  six  weeks  old.  But  I  say, 
begin  with  his  ancestors.  Select  a  sow 
with  good  ancestors,  with  a  good  con¬ 
stitution,  wide,  long  back,  well  arched, 
square  at  hams,  good,  deep  shoulder, 
straight  on  the  underlines,  well  let  down 
flank,  great  heart  girth,  good,  short,  wide 
head,  denoting  intelligence,  bone  enough 
to  walk  off  with  GOO  pounds.  Mate  her 
to  a  boar  of  the  same  type,  and  you  have 
made  a  beginning  that  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  bushels  needed  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  pork.  Feed  this  sow  from 
the  time  she  is  bred  till  time  of  farrow¬ 
ing  with  a  feed  that  will  promote  the 
growth  of  that  litter  and  bring  it  to  the 
greatest  state  of  development  at  time 
when  they  arrive.  Having  this  kind  o f  a 
start,  corn  and  cold  water  will  not  give 
them  the  needed  nourishment.  The  sow 
must  be  fed  a  feed  rich  in  protein.  The 
first  thing  to  propagate  in  any  animal  is 
blood  and  muscle,  and  that  is  manufac¬ 
tured  out  of  protein.  The  pigs  go  along 
in  nice,  healthy  condition ;  keep  them 
healthy  and  the  lice  off.  We  are  now 
coming  to  a  critical  period  in  the  pig  s 
life.  During  the  Summer  a  great  deal 
of  this  protein  can  be  gathered  from 
grass,  and  there  comes  the  time  when 
the  pig  must  be  changed  for  a  higher 
mission,  the  pork  barrel,  and  here  is 
where  the  fatal  mistake  is  made.  In  a 
great  many  instances  they  are  shut  up  in 
tight  pens  and  fed  nothing  but  corn  and 
water.  They  should  be  let  run  and 
gather  what  protein  they  want  to  gather 
with  the  corn,  so  as  to  develop  a  perfect 
body. 

Prof.  Deitrich,  who  is  making  a  close 
study  of  the  feed  question  in  swine,  says 
90  per  cent  of  farmers  have  nearly  every¬ 
thing  to  learn  about  how  to  feed  a  hog 
to  get  the  most  out  of  him  at  the  least 
cost.  The  general  farmer  unknowingly 
wastes  one-iourth  the  feed  given  to  his 
hogs,  which  is  that  much  lost.  Correct¬ 
ing  is  one  feature  of  the  work.  It  is  not 
what  a  pig  eats,  but  what  he  digests  and 


assimilates  that  makes  the  profit.  Ex¬ 
pert  feeding  means  success.  “The  hog 
is  like  a  thrashing  machine” — over-feed 
the  machine  and  it  throws  the  grain  over. 
So  it  is  with  the  hog— overfeed  him  and 
it  is  that  much  lost.  There  are  more 
farmers  feeding  undeveloped  machines 
than  you  are  aware  of.  Look  at  the  hogs 
of  a  community,  little  “scrawny”  undevel¬ 
oped  things,  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  come  into  this  world  to  make  their 
mark.  They  come  along  at  a  year  old 
and  kind  of  hold  their  heads  up  in  shame. 
Making  their  mark  from  160  to  200 
pounds,  when  the  mark  was  set  at  350. 
Grain  lost,  time  lost  and  the  government 
probing  to  know  what  the  trouble  is. 
One  of  the  troubles  js  the  unsuccessful 
production  of  raw  material.  It  costs 
more  to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn  than 
it  used  to.  Labor  is  more  costly,  and 
the  hog  feeding  has  not  kept  place  with 
the  cost  of  high  living. 

Ask  yourself  the  question,  have  you 
the  right  kind  of  a  hog  to  feed,  one  that 
will  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence?  If  not,  get  them.  They  can  be 
had  at  a  very  slight  cost  above  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  See  to  it  that  it  is  of  the 
right  conformation  and  type  to  make 
the  most  economical  production  of  the 
choice  cuts  of  pork  chops.  The  little 
short  fat  block  won't  do  it. 

In  feeding  sows  with  litter  and  of 
pigs  they  should  be  fed  sparingly  the 
first  week,  then  gradually  increase  till 
the  full  capacity  is  reached  on  such 
feeds  as  shorts,  oil  meal,  a  little  corn, 
Alfalfa  meal,  pea  meal,  skim-milk  with 
cornmeal,  one  pound  cornmeal  to  three 
of  skim-milk  is  the  right  proportion. 
Growing  shotes  should  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  any  of  the  feeds  named,  and 
if  hominy  meal  can  be  bought  I  find  it 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  feed;  so  do 
roots  and  boiled  potatoes.  Then,  with 
run  of  a  good  grass  lot  or  clover  field, 
they  should  make  a  very  satisfactory 
growth  until  the  fattening  period,  when 
corn  should  be  used  very  liberally  until 
they  are  finished,  and  if  the  pig  does 
not  grow  the  fault  is  somewhere  else, 
and  not  the  feed.  G.  d.  work. 

Ohio.  _ _ 

A  man  with  a  donkey  for  sale,  hearing 
that  a  friend  wanted  to  buy  one,  sent 
the  following  message  on  a  post-card : 
“Dear  Jack,  if  you  want  to  buy  a  really 
good  donkey,  don’t  forget  me.”— Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 

At  a  London  board  school  the  teacher 
had  explained  to  the  children  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “ability.”  “Now,  chil¬ 
dren,”  she  went  on,  “what  word  would 
express  the  opposite  to  ability?”  A 
sharp-faced  little  boy  at  the  end  of  the 
end  form  bobbed  up  his  head  and  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “Please  teacher,  nobility !” — 
Work  and  Plav. 


This  Cooler 
Requires  No  Attention 


whatever  after  the 
flow  of  milk  and 
water  is  once 
started.  The 

“Bestov” 

Milk 

Cooler 

cools  and  aerates 
milk  quickly,  abso¬ 
lutely  removing  all 
undesirable  odors. 
It  is  well  made  and 
durable,  and  very 
reasonable  in  price. 
Write  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  II  describing 
a  full  line  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  dairy. 


Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia  ano  Lansdowne.  Pa. 


95  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  0  F  F  E  R  IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  Isa  solid,  fair 
and  square  proposition  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  brand  new,  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep¬ 
arator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $15.95.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  that  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a  min¬ 
ute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick 
or  thin  cream  and  does  It 
just  as  well  as  any  higher 
priced  machine.  Suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau¬ 
rant  and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  Is 
only  5  Inches  long.  Just 
think  of  that !  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel;  easily 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  Improvements. 
Gears  run  in  anti-friction 
hearings  and  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain  our 
Sl5. 95  proposition.  Our  lib- 
_ _ __  _  .  eral  long  time  trial  and  gen¬ 
erous  terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
(manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  We  ship  immediately,  western 
orders  tilled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get 
our  great  offer  and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  BA1N°BR*IDGE,  N.Y* 


CREAM 


The  I9IO  Interlocking  Style 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


U.  S. 


are  money  earners,  being  cream 
savers.  Pan-American  World’s 
Record  proves  it,  Seattle 

Grand  Prize  assures  it 

Buying  a  But  an 

U.  S.  ^k^^^'Investment” 

is  not  g  paying 

an  *  ‘Ex-  m  %  big  divi- 

pense”  m  m  dend* 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


JERSEYS 


I  AIIRFI  -REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LHU  n  LL  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  ra 

FARM: . 


M 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


envy  of 
competitor! 


Year  in  and  year  out  they  run  without 
a  hitch,  ever  making  money, 
never  making  trouble. 

1st.  The  U.  S.  skims  the  cleanest. 

2nd.  The  U.  S.  is  built  the  strongest. 

3rd.  The  U.  S.  is  the  easiest  to  clean. 

4th.  The  U.  S.  is  the  most  convenient. 

5th.  The  U.  S.  requires  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  Separators  at 
Seattle  on  these  five'  essential  points  and 


WON 

GRAND  PRIZE 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  his  name  and  ask  for  Catalogue  159 
just  tut.  The  best  ever  issued  by  any 
Separator  company. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Cp 
Bellows  Falls.VtMA. 


COD  Q  A  I  C-Imported  German  Coach  Stallion, 
rUll  OHLL  No.  989,  six  years  old,  weight  loot) 
lb,.,  m».t  n.y. 

100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $000. 

WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  &  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 

3  to  6  months 
old;  from  extra 
„  milking  dams. 

F.  S.  KENDALL,  Howell’s  Depot,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  1  cow,  12  heifers,  G  bulls. 

S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


You  Can't  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

■\Ve  will  Bend  yon  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costa  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


CATTLE  STANCHIONS 

wi— ^MiiiinirumT— wtt 

When  in  the  market,  write  L.  A.  GREEN, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y>,  for  Illustrated  Circulars, 

Mentioning  This  Taper 

HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
hacked  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
JL.  A.  HEYMANN,  WHEELING,  XV.  Va. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also Other  animals  ot'  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  \V.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Faoli,  Fa. 

THE  WOODLAWN  SHORT-HORN  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE  MILKING  SHORT-HORNS 

We  are  at  present  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  a 
number  ot  good  young  bulls  from  milking  Short-Horn 
Cows.  Rose  of  Sharon.  Ruby’s  Bright  Eyes,  Young  Mary, 
Peerless,  Nonpareil,  and  other  well  known  strains  repre¬ 
sented.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Orange  Sultan  263622, 
son  of  the  champion  Whitehall  Sultan  163673,  and  first 
prize  two  year  old  bull  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1908.  The 
bulls  range'  from  four  to  eight  months  old. 

For  particulars  and  prices ,  address 
C.  P.  WEST  «fc  SON,  Box  86,  Blooinlngburg,  O. 

De  Kol  Bull  Calves 

I  am  offering  for  sale  Bull  Calves  from  one  to  nine 
months  old.  These  calves  are  light  colored  and 
sired  by  the  only  living  son  of  De  Kol  2d.  These 
calves  trace  three  to  five  times  to  De  Kol  2d. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  LA  GRANGE,  OHIO 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

H  OLSTEINS  -FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAWNDALE  STOCK  FARM 
For  three  years  the  home  of  Fletertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  De  Kol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  YV,  HOUR. 

Wellington,  Ohio, 


“butter  lines”  as  any  bull  m  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

I  ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville.  N.  ■ 

MAPLE  ROW  FARM  AYRSHIRES-A  few  choice  young 
cows  and  young  stock  of  all  ages.  From  good 
producers.  Prices  reasonable.  ,  _ .  _ 

F.  H.  COOK1NGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

LAKGK  BEUKS1I1RES  XT  lllGH'VOOD— Bred  sows  engaged, 
except  Ini-  .1  line  and  J  uly  farrowing,  We  offer  selected  sows 
to  farrow  then,  bred  to  our  herd  boars,  Pigs,  all  ages,  for  sale, 
of  the  usual  Highwood  size  and  quality.  -100  registered  Berk- 
shires  in  herd:  500  sold  in  1009. 

H.  c.  A  H.  B.  HARPKNDIKG,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.t,  Caia’ES. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


JERSEY  REI>S  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
PijrS_tho  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-honed,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkstiires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


nilCnPQ  THE  RIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

UUnUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer, Pa. 


Sheep  Tobacco  R-J&ffSkS’K 


.  FRA  N  K 
ldorado,  Ohio. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  pg* £,'5 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished;  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow:  no 
culls;  any  one  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WAX  SON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Connecticut. 


COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS. 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’ trial. 

R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Ill. 

nm  I  IT  Dll  DC -From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIL  rUrOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


GREAT  SPRING 
5]  SALE  AT  THE 


Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm 


WEDNESDAY,  APHID  (>.  1910 
rT'HIS  is  your  great  opportunity  to  secure  teams  for  spring  farming  and  breed- 
1  ing.  I  will  sell  a  number  of  prize  winners — both  stallions  and  mares  prize 
winners  in  Europe  and  America.  One  grey  mare  weighing  1 900  lbs. ,  now 
in  foal,  was  the  Champion  in  Paris,  Nogent,  Columbus  State  Fair,  Wheeling 
State  Fair,  and  a  dozen  county  fairs.  Anyone  looking  for  the  Champion  of 
America  must  not  fail  to  see  this  grand  mare.  A  big  lot  of  home  bred  mares 
of  my  own  raising,  bred  from  the  best  stallions.  Some  fancy  drivers  and  family 
horses.  Also  a  lot  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  mules  bred  from  Spanish  jacks. 
This  will  close  the  series  of  sales  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  until  the  fall 
season.  Come  and  bring  your  friends  with  you  and  do  not  miss  this  great 
opportunity  to  secure  just  what  you  want. 

Send  for  folders  containing  more  extended  description. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop.  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  Newark,  Ohio. 

Cit.  Phone  266  Bell  Phone  G5I- AY 


1910. 


4o7 


I  guarantee  your  perfect  satisfaction  in  every 
respect.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  Are 
you  thinking  of  putting  in  a  Litter  or  Feed  Carri¬ 
er,  Stanchions,  or  Cow  Stalls?  Are  you  building 
or  remodeling  your  barns? 

Write  to  me  and  I  will  show  you  how  I  can  save  you 
money  and  tell  you  all  about  JAMES  Cow  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  Barn  Equipment. 

They  are  the  standard  among  dairymen  and  stock  raisers.  Approved 
by  experts,  and  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars  _ 

regarding  “JAMES”  New  Improved  ^ 1 
Aligning  Stanchions  and  Sanitary  Cow  ?j3T  \/  1  J  |  \ 

Stalls.  Also  latest  catalog  and  prices  », j  67  w  I  1 

on  “James”  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  A  Ay  m*  f  -3^  — i 

post  card  will  do. 


SAN1 

EQUI 


BARN 
ENT  MAN 


Write  today.  ,, 

KFNT  MFC*  CO  w .d. james, Mgr. 

1  lVir  Vi.  KsKJ.,  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 
130  Cane  St. 


mILK  SUBSTITUTF 
f  or  YOUNG  LrVESTQCK 


There 

($%]('{  are  two  GOOD  ways  cf 

■  U f  feeding  Calves,  Pigs  and  Colts. 

,  of///  There  is  one  BEST  way  and  that  is  the 

1  '/// cheaper  of  the  two. 

'  A  whole  milk  diet  is  pretty  good  for  young 

stock,  but  it  is  expensive.  You  can’t  sell  your  milk 
and  feed  it  at  the  same  time. 

By  using  Sugarota  Calf  Meal,  you  can  sell  your  milk 
and  still  feed  the  calves. 

W  The  cost  of  raising  one  calf  on  a  whole  milk  diet  equals  W 

W  the  cost  of  raising  four  on  Sugarota  Calf  Meal,  and  the  milk  diet  U 
J  is  not  so  uniform  and  reliable  as  the  Sugarota  Calf  Meal.  1 

WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  ' 

If  Sugarota  Calf  Meal  does  not  satisfy  you  that  it  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  young  live  stock  food  you  ever  used,  we  will  be  glad  to  return 
you  the  money  you  pay  for  it. 

Get  acquainted,  through  your  feed  dealer,  with  every  variety  of 


Each  separate  brand  is  a  different  feed,  specialized  in  the  making 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  fed.  Sugarota  Dairy  Feed, 
Sugarota  Cattle  Feed,  Sugarota  Horse  Feed,  Sugarota  Swine 
L  Feed,  Sugarota  Sheep  Feed.  Sugarota  Scratch  Feed,  and  Sug- 
k  arota  Chick  Feed — each  for  its  purpose — is  guaranteed  to  pro- 
A  duce  better  results  than  any  other  feed,  home  mixed  or  j 
manufactured.  They  are  not  in  the  class  with  the  general  / 
purpose  feeds,  and  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  B 

Ask  your  dealer  for  any  brand  of  Sugarota  Feed  to  £ 
Hk  meet  your  wants.  If  he  SHOULDN'T  have  it,  write  ns  V 
Bqs  and  we  will  furnish  you  what  you  require  under  an  K 
iEk.  absolute  guarantee.  Our  booklet  on  Raising  Calves  iri 
Right  will  save  you  money  and  calf  troubles. 

Write  a  postal  for  it  today. 


It's  FREE. 

NORTH-WEST  MILLS  CO. 
^  509  W.Third  St. .Winona, 

Minn. 


CRUMBS  wAFmimcFt 

STANCHION 


The  Elbridge 
I  “GEM” 


Saves  the  Wages  of 
a  Hired  Man 

Runs  your  feed  cutter, 
"  “■  r‘  sprays  your  trees, 

pumps  your  water,  grinds  your  grain, 
saws  your  wood— tlio  most  reliable  and 
cheapest  power  for  farm  use. 

Simple,  efficient  and  durable.  Always 
ready  for  instant  use. 

If  you  want  the  best  Gasoline  Engine 
ever  built,  investigate. 

Information  Booklet  Free. 

Elbridge  Engine  Co. 


WiATYOUNVENTll  f 

3250,000  INVENTION  WANTED. 
Write  for  our  FREE  BOOK;  gives  list  of  other 
needed  inventions;  tells  how  to  protect  them. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned. 
No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &CHANDLEE,  Attorneys 

1252  F  Street.  Washington.  1).  C. 


205  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  Dairy  Guide. 
Name _  _ 


Postoffice _ 

R.F.D.  No. _ State _ 

P.O.Box  No. _  Street  and  No. 

Rural  New  Yorker 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO 


“  My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Cmmb’B 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Air.  Everett 
Gains,  Rernardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  515,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


'cowVUICK 


8uick  to  Open 
uick  to  Close 
Quick  to  Please 
Quick  Shipments 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfrs. 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


ROBERTSON'S  CHAIN 
II A  N  C I N  C  ST  A  N  ClilON. 

“ I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEA  IIS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  rhi in- 
fact  on  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M. I).,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  .1. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application. 

O.  II.  KOKERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Eoreatvillc,  Conn. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere. 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
DOC  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wo  do  not  advertise  or  sell  small  capacity 
kitchen  separators  made  to  set  on  a  table. 

Some  dealers  are  representing  such  toys 
as  practical  dairy  machines.  Our  Econ¬ 
omy  Chief  Separators  are  all  big,  strong, 
solid,  substantial  machines,  built  for  the 
business  of  dairying,  guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  and  produce  the  profits.  Every 
one  is  mounted  on  its  own  solid  base  and 
is  of  the  finest  and  most  substantial  con¬ 
struction.  Even  the  smallest  Economy 
Chief,  at  $27.90  complete,  has  a  skimming 
capacity  of  300  pounds,  or  145  quarts  per 
hour.  It  will  skim  any  quantity  from  1 
gallon  up.  Sixty  days’  trial  to  every 
buyer.  Fill  out  this  coupon  for  our  free 
Dairy  Guide,  the  book  that  tells  you  all 
about  the  Economy  Chief  Separator. 


’27s  to  s42 


The  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted  for 
Practical 


I  FiLC  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


3  EXPERIENCE  WITH  SULKY  PLOW. 

O.  II.,  Caguga  Co..  N.  Y. — -I  would  like  in¬ 
formation  about  sulky  riding  plows.  Do 
your  readers  use  them?  If  not.  why?  How 
do  they  compare  with  the  walking  plow  as 
to  draft  and  workmanship?  I  know  of 
several  who  have  purchased  riding  plows, 
but  for  some  reason  they  do  not  use  them. 
Is  there  a  riding  sulky  plow  made  that  can 
be  used  with  two  horses  to  good  advantage, 
with  which  a  man  could  plow  1  %  or  two 
acres  a  day  and  not  kill  his  team? 

Evidently  G.  II.  has  never  seen  used  a 
sulky  plow  that  suits  his  land.  There  are 
several  styles  of  bottoms  for  different  land. 
One  company  illustrates  in  their  catalog 
four  styles,  viz.  :  for  stubble,  back  land, 
general  purpose  and  prairie  breaker.  Hav¬ 
ing  used  a  16-inch  sulky  for  some  time,  I 
would  not  be  without  it — in  fact,  I  am 
going  to  purchase  this  year.  They  do  much 
finer  work  and  run  considerably  lighter ; 
besides  when  a  man  sits  down  to  his  supper 
he  is  not  fagged  out.  Last  year  in  turning 
under  Crimson  clover  and  rye,  we  used  both 
a  sulky  and  walking  plow,  one  behind  the 
other.  When  the  field  was  finished  every 
furrow  turned  by  the  walking  plow  was 
diseernable.  it  not  having  turned  the  growth 
as  completely  as  the  sulky.  As  far  as 
draft  is  concerned,  we  find  that  a  16-inch 
sulky  is  very  little  heavier  than  a  12-inch 
walking  plow.  If  G.  II.  will  talk  with  his 
dealer  and  get  the  proper  bottom  to  suit 
his  land,  his  horses  will  with  all  ease  pull 
a  sulky  plow,  and  he  will  never  discard  it, 
either.  e.  n.  m. 

Maryland. 

1 ’lease  assure  G.  IT.,  on  page  332,  that  the 
Deere  two-way  riding  plow  will  make  him 
praise  its  name  and  achievements  as  long 
as  lie  lias  any  interest  in  plowing.  A  span 
of  1,100-pound  mules  do  fine  work  on  such 
a  plow  for  us  ou  old  ground  or  tender  sod, 
turning  six  inches  deep.  This  team  will 
do  1%  or  two  acres  a  day  of  10  hours 
easily.  For  strong  sod  we  put  a  1.200- 
pound  horse  with  the  mules  and  cut  an 
average  of  14  inches  to  the  furrow.  The 
widest  I  ever  chanced  to  measure  last  sea¬ 
son  was  a  cut  17%  inches  wide,  and  it 
was  well  turned  over.  If  he  wishes  to 
turn  the  usual  hired  man’s  nine-inch  fur¬ 
row,  probably  one  span  of  horses  would 
answer  for  even  strong  sod.  But  the  third 
horse  makes  the  plow  go  very  steadily,  and 
a  lot  of  plowing  is  accomplished  in  a  short 
lime.  If  G.  II. ’s  land  is  rougher  with 
firmer  bowlders  than  mine  where  I  did 
rapid  work  with  the  two-way  sulky  plow 
last  year,  my  sympathy  is  for  him.  When 
considerable  clumps  of  .bowlders  were 
reached  the  plow  simply  cut  around  them 
and  the  walking  plow  was  put  to  work 
very  much  as  the  hand  scythe  helps  the 
mowing  machine  at  such  places.  On  other 
land,  that  has  cost  $100  an  aero  and  more 
to  clear  of  bowlders  the  sulky  plow  did 
very  fast  work.  I  have  owned  and  used  one 
other  sulky  plow  less  advantageously,  and 
finally  sold  it.  Still  another  sulky  plow  I 
have  seen  at  work  was  doing  such  very 
poor  plowing  that  I  could  not  be  induced  to 
buy  it.  at  any  price.  My  interest  in  send¬ 
ing  this  rather  long  response  is  to  dispel 
the  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer;  for 
last  year  my  position  was  identical  with 
hiS.  CONNECTICUT. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  DAIRY  FARMER. 

The  misrepresentations,  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  Secretary  Wilson,  the  numerous 
investigations  into  the  cause  of  the  high 
price  or  cost  of  living,  and  the  accusation 
of  the  unthinking,  that  the  American  farm¬ 
er  is  part  of  that  cause,  ought  to  he  met 
with  actual  facts  existing  in  reality.  A 
little  over  a  year  ago  a  “business"  man, 
having  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  making  the  successful  farmer,  bought 
what  was  said  to  he  one  of  the  best  dairy 
farms  in  western  Massachusetts;  200  acres 
land,  buildings  in  first-class  condition,  all 
live  stock.  30  head  of  cattle,  two  horses, 
about  80  tons  of  hay,  silage  enough  iu  the 
silo  to  last  till  May,  all  wagons,  tools,  im¬ 
plements  and  utilities,  etc.,  for  $8,500.  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  a  very  low  price.  There 
were  about  14  cows  milking,  of  which  two 
were  "fresh,”  and  the  seller's  rating  with 
the  milk  contractor  had  been  15  cans  daily, 
hut,  as  tin'  actual  product  fell  short  of  that, 
the  "inspector”  advised  strong  feed  for  all 
milch  cows.  Being  desirous  to  find  out  all 
there  was  in  it,  he  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
most  advantageous  rations  of  grain  feeding 
and  followed  the  middle  course.  The  stock 
was  of  mixed  breeds,  grade  Holstcins,  some 
Ayrshires,  Devons  and  Durhams,  and  a  good 
two-year-old  Holstein  hull.  Most  cows  came 
fresh  in  March,  a  few  in  April  and  May. 
The  rating  could  not  he  kept  up  until  tlie 
latter  part  of  March,  and  in  April,  when 
Summer  rating  had  to  he  made,  lie  asked 
for  a  20-can  rating  and  received  it. 

The  stock  were  first  turned  iu  the  pasture 
the  second  week  in  May.  and  everyone  said 
they  were  a  fine-looking  lot.  Feeding  in 
the  barn  had,  however  to  ho  continued,  be¬ 
cause  the  pastures  were  dry  yet.  and  re¬ 
mained  so  for  a  long  time — in  fact,  did  not 
become  good  all  Summer.  The  milk  pro¬ 
duction  averaged  rather  less  than  15  cans, 
and.  of  course,  he  was  "fined”  for  under¬ 
production.  Before  the  year  I10  was  on  the 
place  had  expired,  the  stock  had  to  be  fed 
in  the  barn  again. 

Now,  for  Hie  financial  part  of  it :  Feed 
bills  for  grain  from  the  first  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  1908,  to  November  1,  1900,  in¬ 

cluding  horses,  of  course,  $761  ;  actual 
wages  to  hired  men.  allowing  nothing  for 
board,  etc.,  $540  ;  extra  help  in  haying  lime 
and  tilling  of  silo,  $86 :  for  horseshoeing, 
repairs  to  wagons,  etc.,  $72 ;  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance  (fire),  $138:  total  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  housekeeping  and  miscellaneous, 
$1,597.  The  total  receipts  for  milk  in  the 
12  months  were  $1,842.  which  would  leave 
him  the  magnificent:  sum  of  $245  to  keep 
himself  and  family  as  well  as  the  two  hired 
men  in  food,  himself  and  family  clothed  and 
shod,  without  taking  the  interest  on  the 
invested  capital  into  consideration.  The 
year  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
drought  being  abnormally  poor  was  partly 
the  cause  of  the  had  results,  and  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  year  the  receipts  for  milk  should  have 
been  about  $259  more,  whereas  about  $180 
less  for  feed  would  have  been  sufficient, 
and.  therefore,  the  housekeeping  account 
would  show  $675  at  its  disposal.  It  seems 
to  be  easy  to  answer  the  question :  “Whv 
are  farms  abandoned?”  What  follows  from 
the  above  is  this  :  The  farmer  should  only 
keep  as  much  live  stock  as  he  can  feed 
*11  with  his  home-raised  grain,  abandon 
the  feed  dealer,  and  then  he  should  sell  his 
product  direct  to  the  consumer ;  shun  the 
milk  contractor.  Both  can  be  done  by 
proper  cooperation.  c.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


CUT  ON  DOTTED  LINE. 


TO  SEE  THE  OLD 
HONEY  LOSING  WAY 
D  A  CALF 

OTM  DOTTED  LINE 
_ jCK  ON!  BLACK  LINE 


CUT  OTM  DOTTED  LINE. 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  Xo  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 
The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren,  Pa. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
SWING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

STEEL  OR  WOOD. 

CHAIN  OR  SWIVEL  HUNG. 

Furnished  with  or  without 
steel  or  wood  frame.  .Steel 
tops  and  bottoms.  Metal 
bearings. 

When  open,  stanchion  is 
automatically  and  firmly  held 
in  position.  Extension  liar 
prevents  cattle  from  entering 
the  side. 

"  NEW  MODERN  ”  EEEO  AND  LITTER 
CARRIERS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE. 

Write  for  circulars. 

GLCR  BROS.  &  WILUS  MFG.,  28  Main  St.,  Attica,  N.  T 

“ Everything  for  the  Barn.'” 


Shear  Your  Sheep  this  Way 

and  get  at  least  20  cents  worth  more  wool  from  each  one.  Take  the  fleece 
olf  in  one  unbroken  blanket  and  do  not  cut  or  injure  your  sheep  as  with  the 
old  hand  shears.  Do  away,  too,  with  tired,  swollen  wrists.  You  can  do  all 
of  these  things  and  do  them  easy  by  using  this 

Stewart  No.  8  Shearing  Machine 

The  price,  all  complete,  as  shown,  including  four 
sets  of  shearing  knives  is  only  .  .  ^ 

This  enclosed  gear  Stewart  Shearing  7  ^ 

Machine  has  had  the  largest  sale 
of  any  shearing  machine  ever  made.  - 

The  gears  are  all  cut  (not  cast),  from  — 

the  solid  steel  bar,  all  file  hard  and 
run  in  an  oil  bath.  The  shear  is  the  famous  Stewart 
pattern,  as  used  in  ali  the  large  sheep  countries  of 
the  world. 

We  guarantee  this  machine  to  please  you  in  every 
way  or  it  may  be  returned  at  our  expense.  Get 
°?.e  your  dealer,  or  send  52.00  and  we  will 
for  balance.  Write  for  our  1910 
free  book  on  expert  shearing.  Send  today. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.  143  La  Salle  Ave,  CHICAGO 
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j  SOMETHIN# 

•  the _ 

i  LOSING  W 
!  TO  FEED, 

|  A  CALF 

L_ 

DAIRYMEN:— Don’  t  fail  to 
look  on  the  other  side  of 
this  leaf;  there  is  a  message 
there  that  means  money 
saving  on  every  calf  and 
every  cow  in  your  herd. 

The  solution  of  the  little 
picture  puzzle  there,  points 
to  the  solution  of  the 
Dairy  Calf  problem. 


A  DIP  THAT  DOES  THE  WORK  j 

WITHOUT  INJURY 

TO  THE  ANIMAL  OR  FLEECE  U 
NO  BURNING  OF  THE  FIBRES: 
NO  STAINING;  NO  POISONING: 
NO  SICKENING. 

WHY  USE  DIPS  THAT  HAVE  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
AND  DANGEROUS  QUALITIES  1  WHY  EXPERIMENT 
WITH  UNKNOWN  PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO  DIP  N9I 

’  STANDARDIZED  , - ' 


INEXPENSIVE,  EASY  TO  USE 

PERMITTED  BY  THE  U.S  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  DIPPING 
OF  SHEEP  FOR  SCAB 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

WE  HAVE  BOOKLETS  GIVING  FULL  DIRECTIONS 
FOR  USE  ALSO  MANY  VALUABLE  HINTS  ON 
HANDLING  SHEEP.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPIES. 

Parke,  Davis  &Co. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

^ DETROIT,  MICH. 


DRY  FEED  HOPPER. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  in  a 
bulletin  on  poultry,  prints  the  picture 
shown  in  cut  below.  This  box  or  hopper 
is  intended  for  feeding  a  dry  mash, 
Alfalfa  meal  or  shells.  As  will  be  seen, 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

n  ...  .  with  Double 

Cultivator  Row  Corn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 

Awa  rded 

GOLD  MEDAL 


at  World’s  Fair.  St. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
Improvement  in  culti- 
,  vators, combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
Bairns  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  chaiiBed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  use.  Jl’fr’s  of  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


LABEL 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  FAT  TEST  FOR  CHEESE  MAKING. 

Twelve  or  15  years  ago  we  were  told  by 
a  college  professor  that  the  butter  fat  in 
milk  was  an  index  of  its  food  value,  the 
proportion  of  butter  fat  and  casein  being 
relatively  the  same.  Cheese  factories  paid 
for  milk  by  the  “Babcock  test.”  Now  that 
they  have  a  machine  for  testing  the  amount 
of  casein  in  milk,  do  they  find  that  the 
professor’s  position  was  correct? 

Massachusetts.  a.  h.  m. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  a 
bulletin  issued  in  1889  by  Dr.  S.  M. 
Babcock,  chemist  at  the  Wisconsin  Age 
Experiment  Station. 

Total  solids  of  normal  milk  vary  from 
about  11  per  cent  to  nearly  20  per  cent ; 
the  difference  being  mostly  caused  by  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  fat.  The  solids  not 
fat  rarely  exceed  11  per  cent  or  fall  below 
8  per  cent,  while  the  fat  will  range  from  2 

the  slats  prevent  the  hen  from  getting  to  10  per  cent.  The  milk  serum  comprises 
,  .  i  -i  i  ,  „„  all  that  portion  of  the  milk  that  is  not 

into  the  box,  while  the  cover,  placed  as  fat  _  *  .  The  composition  of  the  se- 

it  is  keeps  her  from  walking  over  it  or  rum  js  usually  very  constant  for  the  same 


roosting  on  it. 


There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  dry  method  of  feeding  hens  is 
gaining. 


cow,  the  solids  rarely  differing  more  than 
1  per  cent,  and  it  does  not  vary  much  in 
different  cows.  I  have  found  no  normal 
milk  in  which  the  serum  solids  did  not  fall 
between  S.5  and  11  per  cent,  although  my 
analyses  include  milk  having  a  range  of 
more  than  10  per  cent  fat.  .  .  .  The 

solids  of  the  serum  increase  slightly  with 
the  period  of  lactation,  the  amount  being 
about  .04  per  cent  per  month. 

The  variation  in  the  amount  of  serum  solids 
in  milk  from  the  same  cow  is  rarely  more 
than  V2  per  cent ;  in  milk  from  different 
cows  of  tlie  same  breed  is  usually  less  than 
1  per  cent,  and  in  milk  from  cows  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  not  more  than  2%  per  cent.  This 
holds  true  when  the  fat  varies  as  much  as 
7  or  8  per  cent. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  a  series 


LEARNING  HOW  TO  MILK. 

Could  you  give  me  an  idea  as  to  the 
knack  of  milking  with  the  hand?  I  have 
purchased  a  farm  and  intend  to  keep  one 
cow.  If  I  cannot  milk  myself,  I  shall  have 
to  hire.  If  you  could  tell  me  how  to  start 
to  learn,  I  would  he  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  w.  x.  o. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  will  buy  a  gentle  easy-milking 
cow,  you  will  find  little  difficulty  in  learn-  of  milk  analyses  extending  from  April 
ing  to  milk.  Some  one  of  experience  13  to  October  25,  and  representing  mixed 
.  ,  .  .  j.  ,  samples  of  milk  from  48  different  cheese 

•could  choose  such  a  cow  for  you,  and  fact£ries  in  New  York  State,  Dr.  L.  L. 

give  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  art.  yan  slyke  fotind  that  the  amount  of  fat 
In  milking  always  place  the  stool  on  the  in  100  pounds  milk  varied  from  3.30  to 

right  hand  side  of  the  cow,  and  near  4  40  pounds  and  averaged  3.77  pounds 

,  x  _ _ .i  during  the  season,  and  the  amount  of 

enough  to  her,  so  that  you  can  easi  y  case;n  jn  jqo  pounds  milk  varied  from 

reach  all  parts  of  the  udder.  Do  not  2.20-2.85  pounds  and  averaged  2.48 
crowd  up  too  close,  or  a  slight  sway  of  pounds  during  the  season.  The  varia- 
her  body  in  your  direction  might  disturb  tion  by  months  was  as  follows 
your  centre  of  gravity,  causing  it  to  fall 


outside  the  base  of  your  stool.  The  pail 
is  usually  held  between  the  knees,  or  on 
the  “rest”  of  a  stool  made  for  the  pur- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Pounds  Pounds 

of  fat  in  of  casein  in 

100  lbs.  milk  100  lbs.  milk 

April  .  3.39  2.27 

May  .  3.(59  2.44 

June .  3.68  2.50 

,  ...  r  ,  ,  ,  ,  _  July  .  3.63  2.41 

pose,  but  may  with  safety  be  placed  on  August .  3.94  2.39 

the  ground  or  floor,  if  the  cow  is  quiet  Q^ohe?6?. 4.27  l.'ll 

and  gentle.  Many  old  milkers  wet  the  Thi$  tabl‘ 'sbows  a  variation  in  fat  of 
teats  with  milk  before  beginning.  Ihis  88  p0unds  ancl  in  casein  of  .54  pounds, 
is  a  useless  and  dirty  habit,  and  should  Dr.  Van  Slyke  also  found  that  the  varia- 
be  avoided.  If  a  cow’s  teats  are  hard  or  tion  in  the  amount  of  fat  retained  _  in 

,  ,  t  r.  i  r  „  cheese  followed  very  closely  the  variation 

chapped,  they  may  he  softened  with  a  jn  fa(  in  mil£.  Thfs  wouM  help 

little  vaseline.  Most  milkers  milk  the  explain  the  fact  that  rich  milk  will 

two  fore-quarters  together  and  the  two  make  more  cheese  (as  well  as  better 

hind-quarters  together,  but  this  is  un-  cheese)  than  poor  milk,  oi  milk  of  med- 

essential.  When  the  teats  ate  close  ™  duality^  Thefotegomg  hf  from 

together  it  is  often  easier  to  milk  yan  Slyke  seem  to  show  pretty  .  cmi- 

“cornerwise,”  for  instance  taking  the  clusively  that  there  is  a  relative  variation 

right  back  teat  with  the  left  hand  and  of  butter  fat  and  casein,  especially  in 
r  ,  .  .  •  llf  mixed  samples  from  factories,  neverthe- 

the  left  front  teat  with  th  iBht  ha  .  jesg^  tbe  percentage  of  butter  fat  cannot 

Avoid  twitching  and  pulling  the  udder —  be  taben  as  an  exact  indication  of  the 
the  squeeze  is  what  draws  the  milk.  amount  of  cheese  which  can  be  made 
Squeeze  from  the  udder  down.  If  the  from  a  given  amount  of  milk.  Some 
i  •  i  ,  .i  „  ,  .i,-  cheese  factories  adopted  the  plan,  when 

whole  hand  is  shut  together  at  once  the  payjng  for  milk  by  Babcock  test,  of  add- 

milk  will  be  forced  back  into  the  udder,  incr  two  per  cent  to  each  patrons  test 
instead  of  into  the  pail.  The  idea  is  and  then  figuring  on  that  basis.  Thus 

with  each  pressure  to  shut  off  the  flow  the  man  whose  milk  tested  four  per  cent, 
,  3  r  it, .  instead  of  receiving  one-quarter  more 

above  and  force  tin.  contents  o.  ‘  than  his  neighbor  whose  milk  tested 

into  the  pail.  If  the  hand  is  closed  three  per  cent  would  receive  only 
naturally,  the  little  finger  being  the  short-  one-sixth  more — for  the  first  man’s 
est,  will  be  the  last  to  touch  the  palm,  so  test  would  be  raised  to  six  and 
i .  o  the  other  to  five.  I  hi 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


is  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  conceding  that,  although  rich 


the  human  hand  seems  to  be  a  natural 

milking  machine.  Before  leaving  the  wilfmake  more  and  better°  cheese 

cow,  each  quarter  should  be  gently  than  poor  milk,  the  increase  will  not 

squeezed  between  the  hands,  reaching  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase 

well  upon  the  udder  and  working  down  »  *&“ 

toward  the  teat.  ibis  will  matenally  giyke  that  the  first  was  dealing  chiefly 

help  in  getting  all  of  the  milk,  which,  with  milk  from  individual  cows,  where 

of' course,  is  very  necessary.  A  gentle,  variation  in  fat  is  much  more  marked 

,  KffU  nronfinp  ,S„’11  ennn  than  in  mixed  samples;  which  the  sec- 
easy  cow,  and  a  little  practice  will  soon  ^  authority  analysed  sampies  from 

solve  your  problem.  c.  s.  M.  factory  vats  where  the  milk  from  many 

_  cows  was  mixed  together,  thereby  can¬ 
celling  extremely  high  and  extremely 
Salesman:  “Shirt,  sir?  Will  you  low  tests.  From  all  of  the  foregoing 

have  a  negligee  or  a  stiff  bosom?”  Cus-  evidence,  as  well  as  from  our  own  ex- 
«  ii  s  s  perience  in  handling  milk,  I  think  we 

tomer:  Negligee,  I  guess.  The  doctor  may  say  diat  the  professor’s  position 

said  I  must  avoid  starchy  things.” —  was  essentially  correct,  although  not 
Credit  Lost.  _  mathematically  accurate.  c.  s.  m. 


Driven  Home 

This  personal,  unsolicited  letter  is 
from  the  first  purchaser  of  a 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

in  Kearney  County,  Nebraska.  You 
could  not  ask  a  better  one. 

“Minden,  Neb.,  March  1st,  1910. 

To  Farmers:  I  bought  the  first  Sharpies 
Tubular  No.  4  that  was  sold  in  Kearney 
County,  11  years  ago.  This  machine  has 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it.  I 
have  been  milking  from  6  to  14  cows  during 
these  years,  until  two  years  ago,  when  I 
turned  the  machine  over  to  my  son,  who  is 
still  using  it  on  the  farm.  This  machine 
has  not  cost  us  one  cent  for  repairs  of  any 

kind.  It  turns  easy  and  skims  perfectly.  It 

is  easy  to 
oil,  as  you 
just  pour  a 
cup  of  oil 
on  the 
wheels  and 
the  wheels 
run  in  oil.  It  is  easy  to  clean,  as  there  are 
only  two  pieces  to  the  bowl  to  wash.  It  is 
always  in  shape,  as  there  is  less  machinery 
about  it  than  any  other  machine. 

PETER  SODERBERG.” 

Tubular  superiority  has  driven  home  to 
farmers  the  fact  that  Tubulars  are  The 
World’s  Best.  Sales  easily  exceed  most,  if 
not  all,  others  combined.  Tubulars  prob¬ 
ably  replace  more  common  separators  than 
any  one  maker  of  such  machines  sells. 
World’s  biggest  separator  works.  Write 
for  Catalogue  No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  1»A. 

Chicago,  UL  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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ALUNDUM  GRINDER 

STEEL  FRAME  — FOOT  POWER  Fully  ^ 

With  Emery  Dresser,  Guaranteed 
Wrench,  Mower  Wheel 
Clamp,  Alundum  Wheels 
for  sharpening  Mower 
Knives,  Tool,, Saws,  Disks, 

Shears,  Skates,  Etc.  Alun¬ 
dum— the  most  wonderful 
sharpening  substance 
known.  So  hard  it  cuts 
glass  llkea  diamond,  grinds 
ton  times  faster  than  emery 
without  drawingtemper. 

complete  -  -  9,5  O 

WESTERN  IMPLEMENT  CO 
288  Park  Street  -:-  Port  Washington.  Wls. 


Best 
on 
Market 
or 

Money 

Back 


EXC  ELSiOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Hand  CULTIVATOR 

Runs  50  per  cent  easier  and  works 
100  per  cent  Iietter  than  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  boes  with  patented  adjusts 
ui put  for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
pointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
hand  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely. Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior  Seeders, Bone-cutters, etc. 
Write  to-day. 

Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
1-206  Cherry  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


Fertilizer!  Sower 


Handles  All 
Commercial 
Fertilizers 

wet  or  dry, 
coarse  or  fine. 
Positive  teed,  no 
choking,  no 
skips. 


For 

Iroadcast 

{Top-dressing 

or  Drilling 

111  Rows. 
Spreads  to 
width  of  6  ft. 
10  Inches,  200 

to  1000  lbs.  per 


LOW-EASIEST  TO  LOAD 


Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from  drill 
lag  to  broadcasting,  also  for  thick  and  thin 
lag.  Furnished  with  shafts  or  tongue.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Special  Large  Sire,  Sows  8  Feet  3  Inches  Wide. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A „ 

Makers  of  Quality  Feeds 


1010. 

SKIM-MILK  FOR  PIGS. 

Is  skim-milk  worth  two  cents  a  quart  to 
feed  to  pigs?  If  so,  how  long  will  it 
pay  to  feed  them  ?  e.  f.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Even  at  the  present  high  prices  of 
feed  and  pork  you  cannot  afford  to  pay 
two  cents  a  quart  or  $1  per  hundred 
pounds  for  skint-milk  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  pigs,  unless  you  are  in  the 
fancy  stock  business.  During  the  flush 
season  whole  ntilk  is  sold  from  many 
farms  for  this  price,  and  sometimes  for 
less.  Skim-milk  and  buttermilk  are 
usually  sold  at  from  20  cents  to  40 
cents  a  hundred,  at  which  prices  they 
can  be  made  profitable  feeds  for  pigs 
until  they  are  six  or  eight  months  old 
or  more.  Of  course,  skint-milk  should 
not  be  fed  exclusively,  but  should  be 
used  with  grain  and  pasture  feeds. 

_  C.  S.  G. 

STABLE  VENTILATION;  MILK  TEST. 

1.  IIow  can  I  ventilate  a  stable  in  a 
basement.  70  feet  by  38  feet,  8%  feet  high, 
for  20  cattle  and  four  horses?  2.  What 
is  the  butter  fat  test  required  by  City  of 
New  York  for  milk?  c.  H.  s. 

Cayuta,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  stable  70x38x8^  feet  would  fur¬ 
nish  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each 
of  four  horses,  and  930  cubic  feet  to 
each  cow,  if  only  20  are  kept.  This  is 
more  than  is  usually  required  or  al¬ 
lowed.  From  GOO  to  800  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  is  enough  for  each  cow  when 
economy  of  room  is  considered,  but  the 
more  cows  you  keep  in  a  given  stable 
the  more  ventilation  must  be  supplied. 
As  you  do  not  describe  the  construction 
of  your  basement,  we  will  assume  that 
it  is  built  of  wood  and  that  it  is  above 
ground.  Perhaps  I  can  do  no  better 
than  describe  how  I  solved  a  similar 
problem  in  ventilation  a  few  years  ago. 
This  stable  was  constructed  of  brick  and 
had  neither  an  eastern  nor  a  full  southern 
exposure.  Such  stables  are  the  most 
difficult  to  ventilate  properly,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  get  much  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sunlight  into  the  stable.  As  there 
were  plenty  of  windows  in  the  stable,  I 
made  some  frames  just  large  enough  to 
fit  the  lower  half  of  each  window,  and 
covered  those  which  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
stable  with  No.  10  cotton  duck,  and 
those  on  the  south  side  with  common 
muslin  cloth.  Enough  cloth  frames  were 
used  during  cold  weather  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  stable  at  an  average 
of  about  50  degrees  F.,  which  is  the 
proper  temperature  here  near  the  ocean. 
A  temperature  of  45  degrees  F.  is  not 
too  low  for  a  stable  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
Since  installing  the  muslin  screens, 
which  is  called  the  diffusion  system,  the 
stable  air  has  been  very  dry  and  pure. 
The  walls,  which  were  formerly  covered 
with  ice  and  moisture,  became  dry  and 
have  remained  dry.  The  amount  of 
cloth  used  depends  also  upon  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  curtains,  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 
varying  from  one  to  two  square  feet  of 
cloth  for  each  horse  or  cow.  Almost 
perfect  ventilation  will  be  secured  in  this 
way  at  a  cost  of  less  than  10  cents  per 
cow.  2.  The  butter  fat  test  required 
for  milk  in  New  York  City  is  3 Yz  per 
cent.  _  c.  s.  G. 

PRICE  FOR  HATCHING  CHICKS. 

As  my  own  incubators  are  full,  I  have 
rented  a  225-egg  one  for  one  hatch,  three 
weeks.  Will  you  suggest  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  use  of  that  incubator?  I  furnish 
my  own  oil.  Also,  will  you  tell  me  what 
to  charge  another  person  who  wishes  me 
to  care  for  his  incubator  in  my  own  home, 
he  to  furnish  everything?  What  price  for 
each  chick  hatched  ?  e.  p.  f. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

A  fair  rent  for  the  225-egg  machine 
would  be  $2  for  one  hatch  in  the  best 
of  the  season,  but  the  price  should  be 
governed  largely  by  the  inconvenience 
and_  loss  the  owner  sustains  by  not 
having  the  use  of  the  machine.  I  would 
consider  three  cents  for  each  chicken 
fair  compensation  for  just  the  labor  of 
running  the  machine  when  everything 
is  furnished.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  owner  of  the  chick¬ 
ens  must  take  them  as  soon  as  hatched, 
or  pay  extra  for  their  care.  c.  s.  G. 
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Why  Waste  Dollars  on 


THE 

WELD 

THAT 

H  ELD 


Waste  Wire  ? 

If  you  pay  for  an  inch  of  waste  material  at  every  point 
in  your  fence  where  wire  meets  wire,  how  many  feet  of 
wasted  material  do  you  buy?  The  waste  in  wraps,  ties  or 
clamps  seems  very  small  when  you  look  at  one— but  it  mul¬ 
tiplies  into  big  figures — and  you  pay  for  it  all.  That’s  why 
the  selling  price  of  any  other  fence  made  cf  the  same  gauge 
(size)  wire  as  the 


is  greater  than  the  selling  price  of  the  “ Perfect 3 


Because  m  the  “Perfect”  Fence  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  waste  wire.  The  wires  are  electrically 
welded  at  every  contact  point — and  the  weld  is  even  stronger  than  the  wire.  It  is  one  solid  piece 
of  steel  throughout.  Line  and  stay  wires  are  all  the  same  size — another  strong  advantage. 

Don’t  credit  waste  wire  as  strength — judge  the  fence  by  the  size  of  the  wires. 

Every  wire  in  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fences  is  cf  open  hearth  steel,  which  is  conceded  to  be  much 
superior  to  Bessemer,  because  it  is  tougher  and  it  resists  corrosion  to  a  greater  degree.  Every  rod 
of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  is  made  at  our  immense  open  hearth  steel  plant;  and  carefully 
galvanized  with  the  best  zinc  (spelter)  obtainable. 

Made  in  73  styles  for  every  fence  purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  It.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WASTED 
INCHES  IN  TIES, 
WRAPS,  ETC.  V 
SOON  GROW 
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CYCLONE 


Ornamental  Fences  and  Gates 
are  giving  satisfaction  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Our  1910  Catalogue  tells.  Big.  Strong 
Farm  Gates  built  to  stand  use  and  abuse. 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  1241  E.  55th  Street. 
Cleveland,  0 

I  SELL  FAKMS  IX  OCEANA*  the  best  Co.  in  the  V.S.  Fruit, grain 
and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Mart,  Midi. 


NCHOR  FENCE 

All  styles  for  Field 
and  Lawn.  Best 
material  and  con¬ 
struction.  Free 
sample  and  catalogue. 

Anchor  Fence  &Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  0,  Cleveland,  0. 


FENCE  Macte^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Bell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


immwrfaw 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Cataloguo 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
*4  B0X314  Winchester.  Ind. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

Extra  heavily  gaJvan- 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers' pri<v*.  SOdiijs’  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 

Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wife  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 

W riu*  for  specia  1  oiler. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co., 

Box  338  Dee*  tor,  lad. 


T  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE 

1  MAJORITY  OF  FARMERS  BE 
TOUR  GUIDE  IN  BUYING  TWINE 

HE  time  has  come  to  order  your  binder  twine  for  the  1910  harvest.  Twine  dealers  are  placing' 
orders  for  their  season’s  stock.  The  mills  are  running.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  decide  the 
twine  question.  It  is  something  that  requires  careful  consideration.  The  success  of  your  har¬ 
vest  will  depend  on  the  uninterrupted  work  of  your  binder,  for  no  binder  can  work  well  if  you  use  a 
cheap  grade  of  binder  twine. 

It  is  our  aim  to  have  every  farmer  who  uses  I  FI  C  twine  go  through  the  1910  harvest  season 
without  a  break  in  the  field.  We  have  much  more  at  stake  than  merely  selling  twine.  Your  interests 
and  ours  are  the  same. 

We  know  that  the  raw  materials  from  which  I  H  C  twines  are  spun  have  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fibre  that  insure  greater  strength  than  is  found  in  any  other  twine.  They  are  evenly  spun — smooth 
running — do  not  tangle  in  the  twine  box — work  well  in  the  knotter,  insuring  perfect  binding  and 
perfect  tying.  They  insure  your  being  able  to  work  your  binder  through  the  entire  harvest  season  with 
greatest  speed  and  economy  and  are  therefore  practical  profit  insurance. 

Those  who  buy  cheap  twine  will  certainly  have  trouble — delays  due  to  tangles,  knots  and  breaks 
will  mean  the  loss  of  valualile  time — and  every  delay  at  harvest  time  will  cut  down  your  profits. 

There  is  a  sure  way  to  avoid  this.  Let  the  experience  of  the  past  be  your  guide  in  purchasing  your  twine. 
The  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  a  safe  guide.  Their  decision  should  have  more 
weight  with  you  than  the  statement  of  any  twine  manufacturer.  These  farmers  know.  They  have  the  same 
problemsconfronting  them  that  you  have.  They  have  no  axe  to  grind.  They  do  not  sell  twine.  They  are 
only  interested  in  results. 

I  H  C  Brand  of  Sisal — Standard  Sisal 
Manila  or  Pure  Manila 

Are  the  twines  used  by  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  thiscountry.  They  have  been  proved  to  give  the  best 
results.  Eighty-five  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  use  Sisal.  It  is  smooth  running  and  works  at  steady  tension 
without  kinking  or  tangling  in  the  twine  box — insuring  perfect  binding  and  perfect  tying.  Its  only  equal  is  the 
really  high  grade  Manila  twines  such  as  bear  the  I  IT  C  trade-mark. 

Your  interests  and  ours  are  identical  on  this  twine  proposition.  We  have  more  at  stake  than  selling  twine. 
We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  successful  operation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  binders.  On  their  successful 
operation  depends  our  success — and  we  know  they  cannot  operate  successfully  with  poor  twine.  No  binder 
made  can.  For  this  reason  we  have  given  the  twine  problem  careful  study.  When  we  say  “Stick  to  Sisal  or 
high  grade  Manila  bearing  the  I  H  C  trade-mark” — we  do  so  because  we  know  them  to  be  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  in  binder  twine. 

But  we  don’t  ask  you  to  do  as  we  say.  We  want  you  to  be  the  judge.  But  your  judgment  to  be  right  should  be  based  on 
facts— not  on  the  statement  of  any  twine  man.  And  the  fact  is— that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  use  I  H  C  twine. 
Sisal  or  Standard  (which  is  made  from  pure  Sisal)  comes  500  feet  to  the  pound;  high  grade  Manila,  600  feet  to  the  pound;  Bure 
Manila,  650  feet.  See  your  local  I  H  C  dealer  at  once  and  let  him  know  how  much  you  will  need.  If  you  want  more  facts  on  binder 
twine,  write  direct  to 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  Chicago  USA 

(Incorporated) 
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THE  DAIRY  SHORT-HORN  COW. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  farmers 
generally  throughout  this  entire  country 
that  Short-horn  cows  are  of  but  little 
value  in  the  dairy,  but  the  facts  are  that 
they  have  made  some  remarkably  good 
records  from  the  establishment  of  the 
breed  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
early  history  of  the  Short-horns  (then 
called  Durham  cattle)  tells  of  cows  that 
were  phenomenal  and  persistent  milkers 
and  butter  makers.  Several  cows  are 
mentioned  in  .Bell’s  history  of  this  breed 
that  gave  from  18  to  26  quarts  of  milk 
at  a  milking,  and  made  as  high  as  24 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  Duchess 
First,  the  great  mother  of  the  highest- 
priced  cattle  ever  sold  at  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  sale,  gave  14  quarts  at  a  milking, 
and  was  credited  with  two  pounds  of 
butter  per  day.  Brighteyes,  the  foun¬ 
tain  head  of  another  great  family,  is 
credited  with  15  quarts  of  milk  at  a 
milking.  These  were  the  products  of 
the  common  farmers  who  were  working 
for  profit  only,  and  if  the  men  of  wealth 
who  took  them  up  had  bred  them  along 
dairy  lines,  they  would  be  a  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  to-day  the  like  of  which 
the  world  has  never  seen,  but  they 
sought  to  breed  them  for  beef  only,  and 
that  they  were  eminently  successful  goes 
without  saying.  But  there  are  cases  of 
reversion  in  all  domestic  animals,  and 
from  time  to  time  this  inherent  dairy 
quality  has  cropped  out  in  some  of  the 
herds  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  the  past  few  years  some  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  Eastern  States  have  gone  sys¬ 
tematically  to  work  to  breed  them  back 
to  the  dual-purpose  type.  Several  in  this 
State,  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  have  produced  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  dairy  Short-horns,  and 
since  they  made  such  a  good  showing  in 
the  Columbian  dairy  lists  at  Chicago  in 
1S93,  they  have  been  coming  to  the  front 


of  milk  (58  pounds  per  day),  and  5.43 
pounds  of  butter,  and  Fill  Pail,  which 
gave  161  pounds  of  milk  a  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  53  2-3  pounds) and  5.16  pounds  of 
butter  in  the  three  days.  Daisy  Dean 
4th,  owned  in  Indiana,  when  four  years 
old,  gave  8,075  pounds  of  milk  and  made 
432  pounds  of  butter  in  10  months.  At 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Farm 
at  Geneva,  there  was  conducted  a  few 
years  ago  quite  an  extended  test  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle,  and  the  sta¬ 
tion  reports  show  that  as  a  profitable 
milk* producer  the  Short-horn  stands  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Holstein  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  And  for  cost  of 
production  of  butter  fat  the  Short-horn 
is  at  the  top,  the  Guernsey  second,  the 
Jersey  third;  for  cost  per  pound  _ of 
cheese  the  Short-horn  is  again  in  the 
lead. 

Mr.  Lewis  and  the  Spencers,  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  this  State,  and  Innis 
and  May,  of  Pennsylvania,  have  probably 
done  more  to  bring  the  dairy  Short-horn 
into  the  limelight  than  any  other  breed¬ 
ers,  but  there  are  others  who  have  bred 
good  producers,  and  the  good  records 
are  coming  up  from  many  different 
sources,  and  their  cows  are  constantly 
making  history  for  the  breed.  A  great 
many  of  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  are  developing  them 
with  very  gratifying  success  in  many 
instances.  Dairy  Maid,  bred  by  Mr. 
Innis  [and  owned  by  Cornell  University, 
has  made  in  the  past  season  7,708  pounds 
of  milk,  274  pounds  butter  fat,  equal 
to  about  319.5  pounds  of  butter.  Prof. 
Wing  says  the  average  of  37  cows  in 
their  dairy  last  year,  all  ages  and  breeds 
(but  mostly  of  the  dairy  breeds)  was 
7,463  pounds  of  milk,  which  shows  that 
Dairy  Maid  was  a  better  milker  than 
the  average  of  the  herd.  She  has  never 
been  crowded  for  a  record.  The  Short¬ 
horn  cow  Lula,  owned  by  the  Missouri 


BARBARA,  A  DAIRY  SHORT-HORN  COW.  Fig.  175. 


very  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  un¬ 
prejudiced  people,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  stand  in  the  front  row  as  a  dairy- 
breed.  In  these  tests  the  cow  Nora  in 
the  15-day  cheese  test  made  a  net  profit 
of  $6.27,  which  was  but  70  cents  below 
that  of  the  best  Jersey  and  $1  above  the 
best  Guernsey,  and  the  cheese  made"  by 
the  Short-horns  scored  higher  in  flavor 
and  texture  than  that  made  by  the  other 
breeds.  In  the  90-day  butter  test  she 
was  the  leader  of  the  Short-horn  con¬ 
tingent,  with  162  pounds  of  butter  and 
a  net  profit  of  $52.63.  The  best  five 
Short-horns  made  an  average  net  profit 
of  $49.44  for  the  90  days.  In  the  30-day- 
butter  test  Kitty  Clay-  Fourth  was  the 
leader  for  the  breed;  she  gave  1,592.9 
pounds  of  milk  and  made  62.24  pounds 
butter.  She  was  beaten  bv  only 
two  of  the  Jersey-s,  and  stood  above 
all  of  the  Guernseys.  In  the  heifer 
test,  which  lasted  21  days,  the 
Short-horns,  Miss  Renick  24th  and 
Fancy-  15th,  were  Nos.  2  and  3.  They 
were  beaten  by  only  one  Jersey  (Lilly 
Garfield),  which  had  a  net  profit  of  only 
25  cents  better  than  Miss  Renick,  and 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  I 
claim  that  in  these  tests  the  Short-horns 
made  the  best  showing  of  the  three 
breeds,  for  the  other  two  breeds  had 
been  bred  for  generations  for  the  sole 
purposes  of  producing  dairy  products, 
and  the  Jersey  managers  claimed  for 
some  time  before  the  tests  began  that 
they  had  selected  over  50  cows  that  had 
made  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  butter 
per  day-,  but  when  the  tests  were  all 
completed  they  had  shown  but  four 
cows  that  could  make  two  pounds  or 
better  of  butter  per  day-. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  secretary-  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
reported  the  results  of  a  three-day  butter 
‘test  made  on  the  State  fair  grounds  in 
that  State  in  the  Fall  of  1893.  There 
were  eight  contestants,  four  Short¬ 
horns,  two  Jerseys  and  two  Holsteins. 
The  two  high  cows  were  the  Short¬ 
horns  Rosa  Belle,  which  gave  174  pounds 


Agricultural  College,  completed  a  year’s 
record  April  11,  1909,  which  places  her 
at  the  head  of  the  breed  so  far.  Her 
best  record  for  one  day  is  53  pounds  of 
milk,  2.S  pounds  butter;  for  seven  days 
it  is  356  pounds  of  milk,  19  pounds  but¬ 
ter,  and  for  one  month,  1,454  pounds  of 
milk,  77.8  pounds  butter,  and  the  re¬ 
markably  good  record  for  one  year  of 
12,341  pounds  of  milk  and  605.6  pounds 
of  butter.  This  record  was  made  on  the 
lightest  grain  ration  of  which  I  have 
ever  read.  Prof.  A.  L.  Haecker,  of  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  reports 
the  following  records  made  by  Florence 
Airdrie  6th  in  1906:  Milk,  10.43S  pounds; 
butter,  494.90  pounds.  He  says  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  mention  that  this  cow’s 
milk  sold  for  six  cents  per  quart,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  has  returned 
$264  per  year.  The  dairy-  farmers  of 
England  have  bred  strains  of  Short¬ 
horns  for  quite  a  long  time  that  are 
great  producers  of  both  milk  and  butter, 
and  they  have  won  the  championship  for 
the  best  dairy  cow  at  the  annual  Lon¬ 
don  dairy  shows  more  times  than  has 
any  other  breed.  At  the  last  annual 
show  the  Short-horn  cow  Burton’s  Fancy 
gave  a  daily  yield  of  62.4  pounds  of  milk 
and  3.01  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The 
cow  Lady-  Heggle  gave  53.9  pounds  milk, 
2.82  pounds  butter  fat.  At  the  same 
show  a  two-year-old  heifer  gave  42.6 
pounds  milk,  1.46  pounds  butter  fat.  At 
the  tests  conducted  at  St.  Louis  in  1904 
the  Short-horn  cows  16th  Belle  of  Trow¬ 
bridge  produced  a  calf  February  26,  and 
Eva  S.  10th,  April  24,  and  from  Au¬ 
gust  21  to  30,  inclusive  (10  days),  the 
first-named  cow  made  20.08  pounds  of 
butter  fat  and  the  latter  17.39  pounds 
of  fat.  In  the  Columbian  tests  there  was 
but  one  cow  that  at  any  time  could  make 
as  high  as  20  pounds  of  fat  in  10  days 
and  that  was  the  Jersey-  Brown  Bessie, 
and  she  did  not  live  to  reach  home,  I 
am  told.  She  was  fed  to  the  extreme 
limit  and  could  not  stand  the  strain. 

Mamie  Clay  2d  with  a  record  when 
[(Continued  on  next  page) 


Reasons  For  Buying  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator. 

De  Laval  separators  save  enough 
over  any  gravity  creaming  of  milk 
in  butter-fat,  quality  of  cream, 
sweet  skimmilk,  labor,  time  and 
trouble  to  pay-  for  themselves 
every  six  montns. 

De  Laval  separators  save  enough 
over  other  separators  in  closer 
separation,  running  heavier  and 
smoother  cream,  skimming  cool 
milk,  greater  capacity,  easier 
cleaning,  easier  running  and  less 
repairs  to  pay  for  themselves 
every  year. 

Improved  De  Laval  separators 
save  enough  over  De  Laval  ma¬ 
chines  of  five  to  twenty-five  y-ears 
ago  in  more  absolutely  thorough 
separation  under  all  conditions, 
greater  capacity-,  easier  running, 
and  greater  simplicity,  to  pay-  for 
themselves  every  two  yrears. 

De  Laval  separators  are  not 
only  superior  to  others  but  at 
same  time  cheapest  in  proportion 
to  actual  capacity-,  and  they  last 
from  five  to  ten  times  longer. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the 
world’s  experienced  separator 
users,  including  98  per  cent  of  all 
creamerymen,  use  and  endorse 
the  De  Laval  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


105-107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  I.  MADISON  6T. 

CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  0T. 
MONTREAL 
14  A.  IS  PRINCESS  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1010  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPERS*. |  mr 
AND  INDIGESTION  vUl\Kl 

__The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 

SO  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound, 
stay  sound. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  #1.00  can  cures.  The  third 
can  is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

#1.00  per  ean  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 

are  hard  to  cure,  yet 


P$  SORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blem¬ 
ish;  Does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked,  $2.00  per  bottle, delivered.Book  6  D  free. 
1  ABSOKBIXE)  JR.,  (mankind,  $1.00  bottle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
'  $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes.  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle, Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  So  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly  1 
H.  F,  Smith,  Tnt  Mgr., N.C.&St.L.KT., Dept C,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Damping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  J3^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J, 
£>.  R.  SPEliRY  &  CO„  Batavia.  Ui. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Try  “The  Delin” 


With 
Your 

Money  In 
Your  Pocket 


No  Deposit 
No  Cash 
With  Your 
Order 


We  are  now  selling  all  our  buggies,  runabouts, 
surreys,  wagons,  road  carts,  concords,  phaetons 
and  harness  direct  to  the  user  at  money  saving, 
factory  prices  and  most  liberal  terms  ever 
offered:  30  DAYS  APPROVAL-NO  DEPOSIT- 
NO  CASH  WITH  ORDER— you  pay  for  the  goods 
if  they  are  satisfactory  after  yon  thoroughly 
test  them.  You  cannot  get  elsewhere  the  same 
high  class,  stylish  work  at  the  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms  we  offer.  Look  into  our  offers 
before  placing  your  order — it  will  pay  yon  big. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  S2.  Our  STYLES. 
PRICES  andTERMS  will  surprise  and  Interest  you. 


THE  DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO. 

(Formerly  The  Buckeye  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.) 

Central  Ave.  and  York  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


LIGHTNING 

Protection 

Get  my  book  on  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  quick  before  the  next  storm. 
It  tells  how  to  lay  Cable,  where  and 
how  deep  to  make  Groundings, 
where  to  put  the  Points,  why  Joints 
and  Sharp  Angles  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  you  should  know.  This 

BOOK  IS  FREE 

Our  scientific  soft  copper  rod  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  kind  all  authorities  en¬ 
dorse.  Sold  direct  from  factory, 

freight  prepaid  on  15  days’  trial 
before  you  pay.  Following  our 
directions  any  man  puts  it  up 
easily.  Get  our  guarantee  and 

Wholesale  Prices 
No  Agents  or  Dealers 

We  save  you  $20.00  to  $50.00.  Don’t  risk 
life  and  property  when  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  had  at  so  low  a  cost.  Let  me 
send  you  all  the  facte  and  my  valuable 
Free  Book.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
The  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept.  1 ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears— our  steel  wheels  will  fit 
them  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
-Make  a  new  wagon  out  of  your  old 
one.  Write  for  the  book  now  to 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  40,  Quincy,  III. 


GET  BIGGER 
MILK  PROFIT! 


- - -  tuiin  biiuuiu  ue  sirainea, 

cooled  and  aerated  and  the  animal 
heat  removed  as  quickly  as  possible 
It  pays  to  do  it. 

Write  a  postal  and  learn  how  this 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Aerator 

puts  milk  in  finest  condition  for  market  or 
butter  making.  Simple  to  use,  no  trouble 
to  keep  clean,  nothing  to  wear  out,  not 
costly  —  a  6ure  profit-payer  from  the 
start.  Von  may  try  one  free  to 
prove  it.  Thousands  in  use.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  investigate* 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO* 

11TH  ST.  CORTLAND.  M.  T 


AGENTS— $33.30  A  WEEK 


Whynot'make  it? 
Jack  Wood  did 
it !  He  writes — 
“Hurry  up  100 
more — sola  first 
Jot  in  2  days — 
best  seilerlever 
saw.’’  Hundred, 
ot  agents  coining 
money  —  $5.60 
worth  of  tools  for 
the  price  of  one.® Wonderful  invention— drop  forged 
from  finest  steel.  Nickel  Plated  all  over.  Astonishing 
low  price  to  agents — 1,200  ordered  bv  one  man.  Get  our 
grand  confidential  proposition  quick.  Sample  free — 
don’t  delay — experience  not  needed — write  at  once. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  3265  Wayne  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Steel  Wheels 

|  will  make  yourold  farm  wagon  n/IAI? 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  bo-  t)UUn 
f  cause  they  never  need  repairs.  ____ 
rite  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  F  R  F  F 
' ing  all  about  them  and  how  thev  * 
pay.  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  796, Quincy,  III. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide,  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


TRANK  MILLEB'S 
EAENESS  DRESSITa 

f*  taw.  ft(D  Tw  Wfcl  »*i. 


We  want  tou  to  have  a  copy  of  this  won rierfully  in¬ 
tends  tin cr*lKK>k,  the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  of  the 
horse.  Probably  no  book  has  e^er  received  sneh  uni¬ 
versal  and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the  secular 

and  religious  press.  M  ,  , _ 

Write  us  to-day.  mentioning  this  paper,  and  en¬ 
close  6  cents  in  postage,  to  cover  mailing  expense, 
and  we’ll  promptly  mail  you  a  copy  of  ‘BLACK 
BEAUTY.”  200  pagres,  colored  covers  ?free  of  charge. 
Don’t  delay.  Supply  limited. 


THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO 

ESTABLISHED  1836 


349-351  West  26th  St.,  New  York  City 


1910. 

four  years  old  of  13.232.1  pounds  of  milk, 
Red  Bird,  11.462  pounds;  Lady  Clare  3d, 
10,103.3  pounds,  and  Jennie  Lee.  10,484.9 
pounds,  were  bred  at  Glenside  Farm,  and 
all  are  of  a  good  dual-purpose  type,  and 
this  farm  has  recorded  in  the  Milking 
Appendix  of  the  Short-horn  Herd  Book 
44  cows  with  records  of  8,000  pounds 
and  over  of  milk.  When  Mr.  Innis  im¬ 
ported  the  bull  Duke  Buttercup  from 
one  of  the  best  dairy  Short-horn  herds 
in  England,  he  made  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  and  has  built  up  a  reputation 
as  a  successful  breeder  of  the  dairy 
Short-horn  that  will  endure  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
insane  idea  the  Short-horn  Record  As¬ 
sociation  has  of  charging  a  recording 
fee  of  $100  for  imported  animals,  there 
would  be  more  of  the  same  sort  brought 
over.  At  the  last  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  there  was  a  two  days’  butter- 
fat  test  (open  to  all  breeds),  conducted 
by  Prof.  Wing,  of  Cornell  University,  in 
which  Juliet,  a  two-year-old  milking 
Short-horn,  gave  in  the  two  days  78.1 
pounds  of  milk  and  3.206  pounds  of 
butter  fat  She  stood  second  in  the  test, 
lacking  only  0.03  pounds  fat  of  being 
at  the  top.  She  was  entered  in  the  class 
for  those  under  three  years,  and  while 
her  competitors  were  close  to  the  limit 
she  was  but  little  past  two  years  old, 
being  a  late  April  calf  (and  this  in  the 
Holsteins’  own  county).  One  of  my 
own  young  cows  (Barbara,  shown  at 
big.  i75)  dropped  first  calf  when- three 
years  old,  and  in  the  month  of  June  gave 
1,085  pounds  of  milk.  In  one  week  she 
gave  276  pounds  milk  and  made  14 
pounds  of  butter  on  grass  alone,  no  grain 
feed  whatever,  and  she  weighs  when  in 
good  flesh  nearly  1,500  pounds.  My  pre¬ 
diction  is  that  the  dairy  Short-horn  cow 
will  continue  to  gain  rapidly  in  popu¬ 
larity,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  her 
in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  prince. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Weak  Sheep. 


What  is  the  trouble  with  my  sheep?  I 
have  lost  eight  or  10  since  beginning  of 
Winter.  They  seem  to  waste  away  and 
become  so  weak  they  can  hardly  walk,  and 
finally  get  so  they  cannot  stand,  and  get 
down  and  die  in  a  few  days,  but  seem  to 
have  fairly  good  appetite  until  one  or 
two  days  before  they  die.  It  appears  as 
though  they  are  very  weak  in  the  legs, 
and  1  have  often  seen  them  a  few  days 
before  they  get  down,  trip  and  fall  from 
the  slightest  obstruction,  from  a  running 
briar  getting  caught  in  the  leg  or  wool, 
and  then  would  very  often  have  to  go  and 
stand  them  up  on  their  feet,  and  then 

they  would  go  along  eating  until  getting 
caught  or  stumble  over  something  else, 
I  have  some  scab  in  my  sheep,  but  do  not 
believe  this  is  the  cause  of  this  extreme 
weakness.  1  notice  they  also  have  quite 

a  good  many  ticks.  Do  you  think  they 

have  stomach  worms?  j.  e.  a. 

Maryland. 

You  do  not  say  how  you  have  been 

feeding  the  sheep  or  what  you  have  fed. 
That  is  all  important.  If  they  have  been 
living  on  Timothy  hay  or  corn  fodder  that 
is  the  likely  cause.  They  have  simply 
starved  and  become  constipated  and  af¬ 
fected  with  disease  of  the  liver  from  over 
much  bulky  and  somewhat  innutritions 
food.  Worms  of  any  kiud  would  aggravate 
and  make  fatal  the  lack  of  nutritious  food. 
At  once  feed  generously  on  whole  oats,  bran 
and  oil  meal,  and  give  plenty  of  clover  hay 
or  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  or  nicely 
saved  Alfalfa.  A  little  sweet  silage  may 
be  given  with  advantage.  If  another  sheep 
dies  make  a  post-mortem  examination  for 
worms,  etc.,  and  report  findings  to  us. 

A.  S.  A. 

Nodular  Disease. 

I  have  lost  two  ewes,  one  a  nine-months- 
old  lamb  and  the  other  a  four-year-old,  due 
to  lamb  May  1.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
what  is  known  among  sheep  men  as  stretch¬ 
es.  The  veterinary  here  calls  it  impaction, 
and  recommended  doses  of  oil  and  cold  water 
injections,  which  did  no  good.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  loss  of  appetite  and  a  stretching 
of  the  whole  body  with  the  bind  legs  ex¬ 
tended  back  as  far  as  possible.  I  have 
examined  intestines  and  stomach,  but  do 
not  find  any  stoppage  in  them.  What  can 
I  do  to  save  the  next  one?  I  am  feeding 
good  mixed  hay,  mostly  clover,  with  whole 
oats  in  the  morning  and  mangel  beets  at 
night.  My  sheep  are  all  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition  and  are  having  good,  strong  lambs. 
Water  and  salt  are  both  kept  in  yard 
where  they  can  help  themselves.  I  find 
small  hard  bunches  on  the  small  intestines, 
that  seem  to  contain  a  gritty  substance 
when  cut  opeti.  or.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

The  “bunches”  indicate  the  presence  of 
“nodular  disease  of  the  intestines-’  (knotty 
guts),  due  to  the  worm  known  as  “cesopha- 
gastoa  columbianum.”  This  worm  does  not 
prove  fatal,  if  sheep  are  well  fed  and  the 
bowels  are  kept  open.  In  cases  such  as 
you  describe  the  intestines  or  stomachs  or 
liver  usually  are  affected,  and  too  much 
rich  food,  too  much  bulky  food  and  too 
little  exercise  are  common  causes.  We  find 
that  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  given  in  half 
ounce  dose  in  water  as  required  will  gen¬ 
erally  stop  the  stretching.  Afterward  a 
physic  may  be  given  and  the  bulky  food 
lessened.  Add  bran  in  equal  quantity  to 
the  whole  oats  now  being  fed.  a.  s.  a. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

I  wish  to  build  a  combination  chicken 
house  and  shop,  about  50  by  20  feet.  My 
idea  is  to  have  the  south  side,  long  way, 
for  poultry,  and  the  other  for  shop,  with 
stone  wall  partition  lengthwise,  as  I  have 
plenty  of  stones  suitable  for  wall.  I  would 
like  opinions  regarding  this  plan,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  best  arrangement  of  gasoline 
engine,  forge  and  other  necessities  of  a  first- 
class  farm  shop.  C.  X..  K. 

Connecticut. 


SAVE 

YOUR 

HARNESS 

BY  TH  E  USE  OF 

[harness  soap 

FRANK  M1LLER-s(harhnhsSSr0^g 

Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority 
will  recommend  the  old  reliable  F rank  Miller  s. 

“m  RFflLITY"  FREE 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Clip  Farm  Horses 
iO  the  Spring 


Do  it  before  putting-  them  at 
the  heavy  spring  work.  Take 
off  the  thick  wintet  coat  that 
holds  the  sweat  and  dirt.  You 
would  notcareto  stand  at  night 
with  a  wet  suit  on.  Neither  do 
your  horses.  Clipthem.  and  if 
required,  blanket  them  when 
Standing, 

Clipped  horses  dry  off 
fast,  rest  well,  and  do 
more  and  better  work. 


The  Stewart  No.  I 
Ball  Bearing 
Horse  Clipping 
Machine 

$"7.50 


FREE  TO  EVERY  FARMER 

Horse  Book  of  Valuable  Information 

Finely  Illustrated 

You  know  all  about  horses  naturally.  You  are  interested  in  a  fine  horse. 
You  will  enjoy  Bickmore’s  Horse  Book.  It  tells  about  the  leading  breeds  of 
horses.  Illustrates  each  subject.  Gives  a  history  of  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  different  breeds.  It  is  of  such  value  that  the  leading  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  showing  their  endorsement  of  it  by  giving 
a  copy  to  each  student.  We  have  ja  Copy  for  you. 

Mail  us  a  post  card,  and  we  will  send  you  this 
r-^r,„  valuable  Horse  Book,  also  a  sample  of 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Gure 

M  \  I  “A  Necessity  to  Farmers” 

4 No  stable  is  complete  without  this,  standard  remedy.  It 
prevents  laying  up  your  horse  from  galled  shoulders,  saddle  and  harness  gall, 
rope  bruises,  and  it  cures  while  you  work  the  horse. 

We  have  countless  testimonials  from  farmers  to  prove  this  fact.  We  sell  the 
ointment  on  a  guarantee.  Dealers  who  have  handled  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  for 
sixteen  years  have  never  known  of  a  case  thatjjit  did  not  heal.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  cracked  teats  in  cows,  mange,  etc.  Take  no  substitute.  Get  Bickmore’s. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO., 

BOX  720-722,  OLD  TOWN,  MAINE. 


Every  gear  nthis  splendid  y  made  macnine  is  cut 
from  the  solid  steel  bar  a. id  is  hie  hard  so  that  it  out¬ 
wears  anything  else  of  the  kind  ever  made.  Gears 
areallenciosedand  protected  from  dust  and  dirt  and 
runinoiL  It  turns  easy  and  trlips  fast. 

Machine  Is  guaranteed  for  25  years.  Clips  a  horse 
in  SO  minutes. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  now  or  send  52  to  us 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  fox  the  balance.  Write  for 
big  new  catalogue  showing  world’s  largest  line  of 
horse  clipping  and  sheep  shearing  machines. 

Now  is  the  tune. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
143  La  Salle  Avenue,  -  Chicago 


-99  %»  %  Pure- 

American  flngot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  fur  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AWEBICAM  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Oeot.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


SILOS. 

Weedsport  Improved  Patent  Door  Front  Silo,  with 
removable,  sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  all 
practical  teatures  embodied  in  a  high  grade  silo. 
We  can  convince  a  buyer  through  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  that  our  silo  meets  expectations  of  those 
who  are  using  them.  Write  at  once  for  our 
factory-to- farmer  prices  on  size  silo  needed.  THE 
ABRAAl  WALKATH  GO.,  Box  83.  Weedsport,N.  Y. 


^GREEN ^MOUNTAIN  , 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 
and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders. 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

o3S  West  St,  Rutland,  Vt 


THE  ROSS  SILO 


The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  eta  ve. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  EOSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 
The  EL  W*  Ross  Co.(Est.l850) 
Bex  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


operated 

on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co..  US  Bain  St..  Lin^srilla.  Pa* 


Don’t  let  Yoor 
Horse  Lose  Spirit 


Keep  him  vigorous,  full  of  power  and  ambition.  Your  horse, 
remember,  takes  a  small  ration  compared  with  the  great  bulk 
daily  eaten  by  a  steer  or  cow.  His  “fitnesss”  therefore,  depends 
on  ability  to  get  all  the  nutrition  out  of  this  smaller  feed.  Plainly, 
he  must  have  a  strong  and  regular  power  of  digestion.  Here  is 
where  you  can  help  your  horse.  Give  him,  morning  and  night, 
in  his  grain,  a  small  dose  of 

DB  HESS  STOCK  F£SD 

The  result  will  be  almost  instantly  noticeable.  If  thin,  your  horse  will  be¬ 
gin  to  “fill  out;’’  his  dull  coatwill  show  gloss;  his  eyes  will  sparkle  with 
life,  and  your  dispirited,  dragged-out  “  hack  ”  appear  with  the  “  get 
.  .  up”  of  a  prize  winner.  All  because  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  acts  upon 

his  digestive  organs ,  gives  them  strength  and  tone,  and  relieves  minor  ailments.  Improving  condition 
increasing  growth  and  milk  production  by  improving  digestion,  is  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea.”  The  dose  * 
is  small  and  is  fed  but  twice  a  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  Except  In  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  DR,  HESS  (3l  CLARK 
25  lb.  pail  $1.60.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland  Ohio  ' 

Also  Manufacturers  o:  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-cc-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D. 

D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  anima'.s.  You  can  have  his 
96-page  Veterinary  Book  free  ar.y  time  for  the  asking. 

Mention  this  paper  and  inclose  2c.  stamp. 

DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN -A-CE- A «veh^ittIe2f  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-ato  your  lay¬ 
ing  hens  every  morning ;  and  don’t  forget  the  growing 
chicks,  or  the  old  fowls  you're  fatting  to  selL  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  wonderful  help— in  fact,  it's  the  necessary  basis  on  which  to 
build  a  successful  poultry  business.  It  increases  the  hen’s  power  of  digestion  so  that  a  large  percentage  of  her  food  goes  into 
eggs  and  flesh— that  means  economy  and  profit.  In  the  same  way  (by  aiding  digestion)  it  helps  the  little  chick  and  the  old 
fowL  It  also  cures  Gapes,  Cholera,  Roup,  etc.  A  penny’s  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

VA  lbs.  25c,  mall  or  express  40c ;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  paU  $2.50. 

(Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.) 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  4S-page  Poultry  Book  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Pike  Market,  530  Middlesex  street, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

We  have  a  bill  against  them  for  $2.25 
for  a  shipment  of  clams.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  make  the  collection,  and 
would  like  to  turn  it  over  to  some  one 
who  could  get  the  cash. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  the  Canada 
Mills,  Greenville,  Mich.? 

We  referred  to  this  nearly  a  year  ago. 
It  is  a  cheap  clothing  house,  run  by 
one  F.  O.  Linquist.  We  have  had  some 
complaints  and  no  record  that  they 
have  been  adjusted. 

E.  P.  Williams  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
commission  merchants. 

We  had  trouble  to  get  settlements  out 
of  them  last  year,  and  they  finally  wrote 
us  that  their  affairs  were  in  the  hands 
of  an  attorney.  We  understood  they 
went  through  bankruptcy,  but  they  seem 
to  be  in  business  again.  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  cash  transactions. 

Bankers’  Finance  Company,  Denver, 
Colo.,  E.  W.  Smith,  president.  Ute  Park 
lots. 

This  is  a  typical  Long  Island  land 
scheme  operated  in  Colorado.  Don’t 
get  caught-  on  any  free  lot  scheme  of 
any  promoters.  You  are  sure  to  pay 
more  than  it  is  worth  on  one  pretense 
or  another  before  you  are  done  with  it. 

I  have  received  yours  with  check  for 
.$40  from  F.  B.  Mills  for  the  Ginseng 
Farm  stock  bought  of  him  some  years  ago, 
and  thank  you  for  getting  it  for  me. 

New  York.  a.  d.  h. 

This  stock  was  sold  with  a  guarantee 
to  refund  the  money  in  three  years  if 
not  satisfactory.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
satisfactory,  as  no  profits  ever  came 
from  it,  and  none  could  be  expected. 

Geo.  F.  Fish.  408-410  West  Fourteenth 
street;  also  183  Reade  street.  New  York 
City.  Celery  exclusively.  Hotel  and  res¬ 
taurant  trade  a  specialty. 

We  have  a  bill  of  $15  for  collection 
against  Mr.  Fish,  due  since  July,  1907. 
We  have  demanded  payment  several 
times,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  set¬ 
tlement.  From  this  experience,  we 
would  advise  cash  transactions. 

I  received  a  check  from  the  Howell  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  and  Cream  Company.  Nothing 
ever  came  so  acceptably  as  that  did,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you 
took  in  my  behalf.  l.  c.  V. 

New  York. 

We  see  no  good  reason  why  this  com¬ 
pany  should  not  pay  their  milk  bills 
promptly  as  contract  provides.  In  this 
case  they  had  discontinued  the  ship¬ 
ments,  but  left  the  bill  unpaid. 

We  received  a  check  for  the  shipment 
of  asparagus  this  morning  for  $7.54.  We 
thank  you  for  your  assistance,  as  we  feel 
sure  we  would  not  have  received  it  other¬ 
wise.  L.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

This  man  made  two  shipments,  June 
8  and  June  16.  He  got  returns  for  one, 
but  has  been  unable  to  get  returns  for 
the  other  in  nine  months.  We  received 
the  complaint  March  17,  and  the  check 
was  received  March  22.  We  wish  we 
could  be  equally  successful  in  some  other 
cases. 

Theo.  E.  Payne,  in  the  detective  agency 
business  at  34  South  Sixteenth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  came  to  see  me  several 
times  and  was  entertained  in  my  home. 
He  finally  promised  to  work  up  a  trade 
for  my  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  city.  Short¬ 
ly  before  the  holidays  he  asked  me  to  send 
him  four  turkeys  a  day  or  two  before 
Christmas.  He  said  he  would  remit  just 
as  soon  as  he  got  the  bill.  1  sent  them, 
but  can  get  nothing  from  him.  Can  you? 

New  Jersey.  j.  a.  o.  r 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
anything.  His  detective  circulars  prom¬ 
ise  to  send  list  of  references  on  appli¬ 
cation.  If  anyone  is  interested,  we  will 
give  them  the  name  and  address  of  this 
reference. 

On  January  3,  1910,  I  sent  to  H.  G. 
rollock,  Middlepoint,  Ohio,  for  a  car  of 
corn.  It  fell  short  in  weight  10S  6-7 
bushels.  They  guarantee  that  the  weight 
will  not  vary  more  than  one  per  cent. 
It  was  weighed  by  a  reliable  man  on  the 
town  scales.  My  barn  was  recently  burned 
and  I  cannot  afford  the  loss.  c.  d.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  the  statement  of  the  man 
who  weighed  the  corn : 

My  two  clerks  and  myself  weighed  the 
car  of  corn  for  C.  I).  Hostetler.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Creary,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel ;  Mr. 
McAulis,  a  citizen  of  the  town,  both  men 
of  their  word,  were  one  or  both  of  them 
in  the  car  all  the  time  it  was  being  un¬ 
loaded.  I  saw  every  load  that  went  out 
of  the  car,  and  I  know  that  every  load  I 
saw  was  weighed.  I  have  not  the  least 
desire  to  wrong  the  shipper  or  do  injustice 
to  him.  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  pos¬ 
sible  chance  of  an  error  at  this  end  of 
line,  because  I  have  gone  over  and  over 
this  carefully.  j.  m.  Houston. 

Mr.  Houston  wrote  the  shipper  of 
the  shortage  in  November,  but  he  or  the 
farmer  got  no  reply.  On  January  7  we 
asked  Mr.  Pollock  to  look  this  matter 
up,  and  after  more  than  two  weeks  got 
a  reply,  in  which  he  says  that  the  car 
was  loaded  on  November  9  and  10 
from  the  farmers’  wagons,  and  he  sent 
us  a  schedule  of  each  wagonload  to 
show  the  weight  of  each  load,  and  that 


the  sum  total  equalled  the  amount  billed. 
This  slip  contained  the  last  name  of  18 
farmers,  but  without  their  first  names 
or  addresses.  Besides  this  alleged 
weigh  slip,  we  have  before  us  three 
different  weigher’s  certificates — all  pur¬ 
porting  to  certify  to  the  weighing  of 
this  car,  but  no  two  signed  in  the  same 
way  by  the  same  weighers.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Pollock  said  this  corn  was 
loaded  from  the  farmers’  wagons,  we 
asked  him  to  send  us  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  farmers,  so  that  we 
could  verify  the  weights.  This  he  has 
declined  to  do.  If  the  weights  are  cor¬ 
rect,  and  he  has  paid  the  farmers  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  shipment,  we  see 
no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  take 
this  easy  and  sure  way  to  prove  the 
weight  of  the  corn.  The  shortage 
amounts  to  $65.31.  It  is  not  a  big 
amount  to  a  grain  dealer,  but  rather  a 
big  sum  when  piled  upon  the  loss  of  a 
farmer’s  barn  with  all  its  contents.  If 
Mr.  Pollock  will  send  us  the  names  of 
the  farmers  who  supplied  that  corn  we 
will  verify  the  weights  and  give  him 
full  credit  if  his  weights  are  found  cor¬ 
rect,  but  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  is  likely 
to  hear  from  this  shortage  a  few  times 
again. 

My  10  cents  was  well  placed,  and  I 
enclose  $1  to  have  subscription  extended 
one  year  when  trial  10  weeks  are  out.  The 
second  week  I  read  your  report  of  Bradley 
&  Bradley,  Illinois,  aud  immediately  de¬ 
stroyed  an  order  for  $5,  which  would  have 
gone  by  next  mail  with  draft.  I  consider 
it  so  much  gained  on  10  cents  invested. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  ;  it  suits  us  honest 
people,  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  We 
toilers  need  more  publishers  like  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  help  conserve  our  hard-earned  dol¬ 
lars.  The  major  portion  of  our  people  are 
honest,  hence  the  dishonest  find  their  “pick¬ 
ings"  easy.  Go  on  with  the  good  work. 

■  Michigan.  c.  e.  b. 

Well,  yes;  there  seems  to  have  been 
$4.90  profit  on  that  10-cent  investment, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  and 
disappointment  and  humiliation  of  being 
fleeced  out  of  the  remittance  for  an  or¬ 
der  of  goods.  But  it  is  not  the  saving 
of  $5  for  an  individual  farmer  that  we 
are  working  for;  but  the  elimination  of 
frauds  and  rogues  from  the  robbery  of 
farmer’s  trade  generally.  It  is  from  the 
individual  benefited  that  we  get  the 
credit;  but  it  is  the  industry  as  a  whole 
that  gets,  we  think,  the  greatest  benefit. 
If  the  farming  industry  as  a  whole  ap¬ 
preciated  the  fact,  and  came  to  our  sup¬ 
port  as  our  own  100,000  subscribers  do, 
we  would  drive  deception  and  roguery 
out  of  farm  operations  in  six  months. 

J.  J.  D- 


2  H.P.  Complete 


(,ct 


Out 


Biff 


Cat  a- 


log 


STARTLING  OFFER 


$40  now  buys  a  complete  2  HORSE  POWER 
ENGINE  with  full  equipment  This  engine  is  a 
mechanical  wonder.  Even  engine  builders  marvel 
at  the  fact thatit  can  be  sold  atso  low  a  price.  The 
demand  is  crowding  the  capacity  of  our  factory. 

How  can  we  do  it?  We  operate  an  immense 
factory,  buildinglarge  quantities,  and  undersell  any 
other  concern  in  existence.  Our  bigcatalogis  an  eye 
opener,  showing  high  grade  engines  at  startling 
prices  —  Stationary,  Portable,  Marine  —  air-cooled, 
water-cooled,  and  frost-proof*  2  to  12  Horse  Power. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices. 

Norfhwest«rn  Steel&Iron  Works,  905  SpringSt.  EauClaire,  Wis. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Diggers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 


THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  No.  66,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Transfer  points — Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  Idaho  Falls,  Id. ;  Portland, 
Ore. ;  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Hamilton, 
Out. ;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


INDIAN  BUXNElt  DUCKS,  260  Egg  Strain,  *2.00  per  12.  Light 
I  Brahmas,  prize  stock,  $2  each.  C.  GOBDON,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 


PURE-BRED  POULTRY— Light  Brahmas,  the  best  eggs, 
$2  per  15:  White  P.  Rocks,  eggs,  $1  per  15, 
Fishel’s;  Barred  P.  Rocks,  $1  per  15. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


Columbian,  Silver-Laced  and  White  Wyandottes— Eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  thoroughbred  stock,  $1.50, 
$2  and  $3  per  15.  Special  rates  on  100  lots.  A  few 
Col.  Cockerels.  Mrs.  J.  Alonzo  Hulse,  Wading  River,  L.  I. 


— Purebred  Year¬ 
ling  S.  C.  AVlilte 
liens  $1.50, 
Cockerels  $3.00. 
Setting  of  15  Eggs  $1.50;  300,  $6.00. 

BELLE  IIILL  POULTRY 
RANGE,  Elktoii,  Maryland. 


EGGS 


at  Half  Price  for  April.  R.O.Buff  Leghorns, 
bred  to  lay.  Prize  winners,  $1  per  15, 

$5  per  10U.  Oakdale  Farms,  Chester,  N.  J. 


ESSO 

RE-CARBONa&y 

IZED 


Chicken  Charcoal 

We  will  send  yon  a  free  sample  package — 

enough  for  a  fair  trial— and  free  instructive  book¬ 
let,  “The  Value  of  Charcoal  in  Poultry  Raising,’’ 
if  you  will  send  us  your  local  poultry  supply 
dealer’s  name, 

Money-making  poultrymen  know  the  absolute 
necessity  of  charcoal  as  an  absorbent  to  keep  their 
birds  in  healthy  condition.  It  regulates  and  puri¬ 
fies  the  bowels,  absorbs  the  impure  gases  of  the 
crop  and  gizzard— prevents  sour  conditions,  which 
breed  disease.  It  make s  the  flesh  sweet  and  tender. 

Esso  Ke-Carbonlzed  Charcoal  Is 
th  e  purest,  most  absorbent  and*best 
;mode— 3  sizes,  A,  B  and  C,  for  young, 
;half-grown  and  full  grown  chickens. 

’  Re-Carbonized— twice-burnt— selected 
wood  —  far  superior  to  ordinary  half 
burnt,  impure  charcoal. 

TheS.  OBERMAYER  CO.,  652;Evans  St.,Cinn.,0. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844 

II.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peelcskill,  N.Y. 


EYSTONE  FOODS 


Kl 

are  demanded  and  used  by  successful 
poultrymen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don’t  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J, 


5>^^a55  Buys  Best 

140-Egg 


Incubator 

Double  case  all  over;  best  copper 
tank;  nursery  self-regulator.  Best 
HO-chick  brooder.  $4.50.  Both  or¬ 
dered  together  $11.50.  Freight  Pre¬ 
paid.  No  machines  at  any  price  are 
better.  Write  for  book  today  or  send  price 
and  save  waiting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  Racine.  Wls 

125  Egg  Incubator  Qlf) 
and  Brooder  BF°0trh  91 U 

'If  ordered  together  we  '  ’ 
send  both  for  #10 
Freight  paid  cast  of  Rock- 
"Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 

Free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incnbator  Co., 

Box  |  03  i  Racine,  Wis. 


[—Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  special  low  prices  on  all  sizes  of 

r>  Incubators 

llL  and  Brooders 

— guaranteed  to  hatch  highest  percent¬ 
age  of  eggs.  LiberalTrial  Plan.  Best 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  market.] 
Postal  brings  all  printed  matter  and 
special  prices  at  once.  Address 
RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY  j 
Box 87t  Racine,  Wis. 


Hatch  With  the  Least  * 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  It  don’t  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  anyother  incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  it  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.50.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept. X 3 1, Cleveland,  O. 


OUGHT/ TO, SEND*  FOR 
““  “  OUR  FREE 

__  CATALOGUE 

We  Will  Save  You  Money  ^sInatoife'moTes; 

Grit,  Eggs  for  hatching,  Baby  chicks,  etc.  Write 
today.  THE  UNITED  CO..  26-B  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 

mPPI  FRRATFn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
liCLLDRAI  CU  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  lor  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MAOKEN8EN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 

RMlf!- Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
JUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO,,  Collins,  Ohio. _ 

HOROUCH-BRED  POULTRY— Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 

OK  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
0  J  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

17'  z''1  /"<  Q— Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale. 

75c.  a  setting  of  15,  $4.00  a  hundred. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  both 
combs;  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  single 
comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns;  eggs,  15,  $1.50; 
100,  $7.00.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  eggs,  15, $2.00; 
100,  $10.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Eggs  From  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— S2  per15,S3.50  per  30;  S4.50 
per  45,  S7  per  100.  Special  Pen,  S5  per  15. 

ROUEN  DUCKS— Big  ones,  great  laying  strain— SI. 50  per  15, 
S3  per  30,  S5  per  BO,  S7  per  100. 

CLARK  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.  J. 


T 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ajqj)  the  lead.  We  are 

breeders  of  the 

PEKIN  DUCKSgrandest  laying 

1  Cl  IV  O  strain  of  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$0.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100,  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


ALTON  FARM.-f^“ 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards 

offer  you  eggs  that  are  guaranteed  fertile,  from 
well-matured,  vigorous,  range  grown  Silver-Laced 
and  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Leghorns,  II.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  and  W.P.  Rocks,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  aud 
White  Embden  Geese.  Send  for  leaflet. 

R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. _ 

Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  Island 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS 

$1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  15;  1st  and  3d  on  cockerel; 
2d  and  3d  on  pen;  2d  on  pullet.  Imperial  Pekin 
duck  eggs,  $3.00  per  15;  1st  on  drake,  1st  on  duck. 
At  Huntington  Poultry  Association,  1910. 

W.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13:  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  Cockerels 
at  $3  and  $5.  Baby  Chicks  hatched  at  $20  per  100. 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS-Large,  heavy  layers, 
true  color;  15  eggs,  $1;  guaranteed  eight  chicks. 
ART  TAYLOR,  Box  27,  Washington,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  Eggs, 
13,  $1.50:  26,  $2.50;  40,  $3  50:  50,  $4;  100,  $7.  EXCEL¬ 
SIOR  Poultry  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  Jonesdale.Wis. 

Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describee  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  1’oultry  Yards  Marietta, Pa 

EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS. 

Hatching  Eggs.  Guaranteed  90#  fertile.  Day-old 
Chicks.  The  strong,  quick-growing  kind;  250  acres 
devoted  to  breeding  the  very  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  circular.  MOUNT  PLEASANT 
FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10  per  100;  Eggs,  $5  per  100.  Allchicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  raised,  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  B,  P.  R„ 
and  W.  W.,$.75  per  13,  $1.35  per 
26.  SLAYMAKER  8  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 

Eggs,  $4.00  per  100:  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  eggs  75 o.  per  15,  $1.26  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

lied,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs.  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cats- 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


R 


0SE  COMB  BLACK  MIN0RCAS— Eggs,  $1  for  15,  $3 

for  50.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  running  at  free  range.  Celebrated 
for  heavy  egg  production.  Fertile  eggs,  $1  per  15, 
$5  per  100.  GEO.  LUNDGREEN,  Wyoming,  Del. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


20  EGGS  $1.00 


Leading  varieties  of  Prize  Poultry, 
Hares,  etc.  Booklet  Free.  Illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog,  10  cts.  F.  G.  WILE,  TELFORD,  PA. 

WD  DflPlf  Q— Bred  for  laying  March  Pul- 
i  I  i  liU UNO  lets,  $2.50.  Vig.  Cockerels, 
$3.50;  eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  $6.00  per  100.  QUAKER 
HILL  NURSERIES.  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. _ 

Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per 

10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  IT.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


I  WANT  A  MAN  -  ARE  YOU  MY  MAN? 


I  WANT  A  MAN  who  knows  the  profit  in  buying,  selling  and 
Weight,  who  will  be  the  first  one  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  intro- 
price  on  my  Steel  Frame  Pitless  Farm  Scale,  which  I  have  just 
This  5  ton  scale  has  new  compound  beam  and  beam  box,  free.  To 
who  will  help  me  continue  my  45  years  fight  against  all  scale 
ment  trusts,  I  will  send  a  scale 
approval  with  full  information 
and  no  obligation  to  keep  if  not 
ex-actly  as  represented  in  writing.  t 
The  first  man  gets  the  introduc¬ 
tory  price. 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight 

223  Lee  St.,  Binghamton,  IM.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  1.  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ot  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

Good  to  Choice . 

Lower  Grades . 23 

State  Dairy,  best . 31 

Common  to  Good.... 

Factory . 22 

Packing  Block . 21 

SULK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  51.81  per 
4li-quart  can.  netting  3%  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


Wholesale 

Retail 

.33 

to 

.34 

.35®  .37 

.29 

© 

.30 

32®  .34 

.23 

@ 

.26 

24®  .28 

.31 

to 

.32 

.33to  .35 

.23 

@ 

.25 

•25@  .28 

.22 

@ 

.23 

.24®  .25 

.21 

@ 

.23 

charges . 

.  qt. 

•09@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best.... 

..  .16 

©  .18 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good . . 

..  .12 

®  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

@  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancv  White,  doz.... 

..  24 

to  .25 

.28® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice.  .23 

@  .24 

.27® 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

@  .25 

.26© 

.28 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .20 

@  .23 

.23® 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

Medium . . 

to  2.95 

qt. 

.15 

to  2.30 

Pea . 

..  *2.10 

®  2.30 
©  3.25 

qt. 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.»0 

White  Kidney . 

.  3.00 

to  3. 25 

Yellow  Eye . 

..  3.10 

to  3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

..  .29 

@  .30 

Common  to  Good . . . . 

. .  .25 

@  .28 

German.  New  Crop.. 

..  .62 

@  .68 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  ,lo  to  1UJ6  .14 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .015  @  .08  .09®  .12 

Sun  Dried . 04  ®  .0616 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1  AO  to  1455 

Cherries . 16  ®  .18  lb.  .22®  .26 

Raspberries . 22  @  .22*4  lb.  .25®  .26 

Huckleberries . 12  @  .14 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  3.50  @  4.50 

Ben  Davis .  3.00  ®  3.50 

Spitz .  2.00  @  4.0u 

Spy . 2.00  to  4.50 

King . 2.50  to  4.25 

Bale  win . 2.00  @  4.00 

Greening . 2.25  ®  4.00 

Russet . 2.00  ®  3.00 

Western,  box .  2.00  to  3.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 4.00  ®  5.00 

New  Jersey .  3.00  ©  3.50 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt..  .30  to  .80 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Florida,  bbl .  4.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4.U0 

Maine,  165  lbs .  1.15 

State  and  West’n,  bbl  1.00 

Asparagus,  doz . 1.25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt.. .  .07 

Carrots,  bbl .  .75 

Cabbage,  ton . 18.00 

S’th’n.now,  bbl.  cte.  2.00 

Celery,  doz . io 

Lettuce,  ^-bbl.  bkt . 75 

Peas,  1$  bbl.  bkt .  1.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier . 1.50 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.00 

ltomaine,  K  bbl-  bkt..  .75 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00  ig;  s.uu 

Spinach,  bbl . 50  ©  t.oo 

Squasti,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.50  to  2.25 
'1  omatoes. 

Fia.,  20-qt.  carrier...  1.25  ®  2.50 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  ©1.00 
Southern,  new,  bbl..  1.00  to  L50 


@  6.00 
®  8.00 
to  1.30 
to  1.12 
to  4.50 
to  .14 
to  1.00 
©27.00 
to  2.75 
@  .50 
@  2.50 
©  5.00 

to  3  AO 

to  2.12 
@  2.25 
©  2.00 
@  3.00 


each  .03®  .05 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  to  .35 

Tomatoes,  lb . .10  to  .20 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  2.00  ®  2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  pair .  .90  to  1 .00 

Fowls . 19  to  .20 

Roosters . 12  @  .16 

Ducks . 18  to  .19 

Geese . 10  @  .11 

Turkeys . 14  to  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fey . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

.24® 

.27 

Common  to  Good _ 

.20 

® 

.21 

.22® 

.23 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.22 

© 

.24 

.23© 

.27 

Go  -d  to  Choice . 

.18 

■" 

.22 

.19® 

.24 

Con.m  m  Run . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

.15® 

.18 

Capons,  fancy . 

.26 

to 

.28 

Common  to  Good.... 

.22 

to 

.25 

Fowls . 

!l2 

® 

.18 

.15® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.25 

@ 

.28 

Geese . 

.13 

@ 

.16 

Squabs,  doz . 

1  AO 

® 

5.00 

442 

442 

442 

446 

447 

448 

449 

451 


454 

454 

455 
455 


LIVE  STOCK 

Nat  ive  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.75  @  8.10 

Bulls . 4.80  to  5.75 

Cows . 2.00  to  5.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  7.00  @10.75 

Culls . 4.50  to  5.00 

Sheep,  100  ibs .  4.U0  to  7.00 

Lambs . 8. HO  to  8 AO 

Hogs . 10.00  to  11.30 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 08  to  .13hs 

Lambs. 

Hothouse,  head . 4.00  to  7.00 

Pork,  100  lbs . 13.00  tol5.'J0 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1.  North’n 


Duiutb.  bu . 

1  24 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.26 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.65 

to 

.67 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.50 

to 

.54 

Rye . 

.80 

to 

85 

ENGLISH 

BEAGLES 


These  merry  little  hounds, 
with  “  ears  that  brush 
away  the  morning  dew,” 
will  keep  the  rabbits  from 
your  orchard  and  garden. 
They  are  profitable  to 
breed  and  afford  lots  of  sport  for  the  boys  on  the  farm. 
Puppies  always  for  sale.  Write  to 
PETER  GETTYS, 

Cure  »1*  Peters  Nursery  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


BABY  CHICKS.  Buy  Day-Old 

chicks,  Cooley  Chicks.  I  can  supply  you 
with  strong,  sturdy,  healthy,  growing 
White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Bock  day-old 
chicks  from  prize-winning  stock.  Fast¬ 
est  growers.  A  void  the  risk— let  me  hatch 
©  your  chicks.  Safe  arrival  assured.  Kx- 
'£?,  bibited  Madison  Square  Garden, N.Y., 

'  <=■*  1908-09-10.  Send  today  for  Booklet  A. 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


w.  p, 


ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 
$2  for  15,  from  best  pons;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$0  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICK,  10c.  each.  Single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock; 
can  furnish  in  any  number.  Distance  no  objec¬ 
tion;  circular  free.  Address  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ORPINGTONS  AND  HAMBURGS 

White,  Black  and  Rose  Cotnb  Buff  Orpington. 
Fine  quality.  Also  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 

1).  GRAHAM,  LyonsviUe,  Mass. 


S, 


C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS.  30for$1.00; 
83.00  per  100.  Good  stock.  Address, 

H.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulack,  Pa. 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BREEDERS  AND  EXHIBITORS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  of  the  strain  that  lays.  Eggs 
prize  matings.or  utility  pens:  all  of  good  shape, 
color,  vigor  and  mature  birds.  260  acres  free  range 
devoted  exclusively  to  one  breed.  Write  for  prices. 

SIBENMAN  BROTHERS,  (R.  F.  0.  2),  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

\V.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  15:  $6  per  100.  Whito  Rock  eggs, 
S3. 00  per  15.  $12.00  per  101).  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per 
10,  $8  per  100;  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed  on 
ail  eggs.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  H.  Y. 


DIE  ASK  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
,  mission  Mouse  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter 
Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans. 
Appies.  etc.  t:.  it.  woodward,  302  „ui,  sl,  n.  v 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats.  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

I70R  SALE  OR  LEASE-CANNING  FACTORY— well 
•  20-000  cans  capacity;  located  in  good 
iruit  iHut;  on  line  ot  Southern  Railway.  For  pa r- 
ticulars  write  W.  O.  HAGGARD,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

W anted,  at  Laurel  F arm 

A  good  farm  hand.  Must  be  clean  milker 
and  able  to  do  all  farm  work  with  team. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  By  young  man,  with  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  a  position  ou  fruit  and  vegetable  or 
stock  farm.  “  it.  F.  D.  ’’  Box  88,  Liberty,  hi.  Y. 

Uf  ANTED— Singlo  man  on  farm,  to  drive  team  for  reg- 

1»  ular  farm  work.  .Must  be  good  ploughman 
and  know  iiow  to  use  farm  machinery,  Ixtcation 
northern  New  Jersey.  "IMMEDIATE,”  care  of 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POL  1. 1  R  Y3IAN  WANTED  to  take  charge  of 
poultry  plant  on  large  farm  In  New  Jersey 
thirty  miles  from  New  York,  of  professional  man 
too  busy  to  attend  to  details  of  business.  Generous 
share  of  sales  in  lieu  of  salary.  Experience  and 
references  required.  Address  S.,427  Prudential 
Bldg.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  HEALTHFUL  and  EDUCATED  WOMAN 

wishes  a  position  ns  a  gardener’s  assistant,  or 
can  take  charge  of  small  garden  with  some  poultry 
raising  or  home  work. 

Mrs.  J.,  care  of  Ilural-New  Yorker. 

Win  ^^OFIT  AN  ACRE.— Strawberry grow- 

VUUU  Ing  gives  big  profits.  Twenty-two  and  a 
half  acres,  one  half  mile  from  town.  $550.  Get 
our  list.  RYON  &  STEWART,  Georgetown,  Del. 


HEMET 

ft  PRODUCTS  " 
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“The  Index  Finder’* 

o  ur  Salesmen’s 
Strongest  Argument 

Wherever  our  salesmen  go,  they  can 
fio:nt  to  Paroid  Roofs,  that  have  made 
good — that  have  stood  the  wind  and 
weather,  for  6 — 8 — 12  years. 

We  say  to  our  salesman,  point. 

We  say  to  you,  insist  on  being  shown. 
We  have  been  making  roofing  for 
twenty-five  years — the  oldest  firm  in 
this  line  of  manufacture,  long  enough 
to  have  studied  every  detail  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  have  seen  our  products 
approved  and  tested  by  years  and  years 
of  use  in  the  coldest  as  well  as  the 
hottest  climates. 

PAROID 

ROOFING 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Paroid 
Roof  and  give  you  the  name  of  the 
owner.  Should  he  not  handle  Paroid 
write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  a  Paroid  Roof  and 
who  the  owner  is. 

Look  at  the  roof.  Consult  the 
owner,  then  remember  that  in  pur¬ 
chasing  BIRD  NEPONSET  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  you  are  to  be  the  linal 
judge,  they  must  satisfy  you.  Read 
the  offer. 

ARE  YOU  BUILDING  OR  REPAIRING? 

Our  Building  Counsel  Department, 
whose  experience  extends  over  structun  s 
of  all  descriptions,  is  placed  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  Give  us  full  particulars  of  whatever 
work  you  have  to  do  and  we  will  gladly 
give  you,  free  of  cost,  expert  advice  on 
all  building  and  roofing  questions. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Bird  Neponset  Products  write  us. 

Ft njon  o  O/'AXT  main  mills  and  general  offices 

•  W.  LSllvL/  Ot  Ov/iN,  33  Neponset  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Established  1817 

New  York  Chicago  Canadian  Mills  and  Offices,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Washington  Portland,  Ore.  Winnipeg  Montreal  Saint  John 


•r5)  0  0 


t 


0  0. 


*00 


Ollt.  When  you  see 

ur  uiier.  paroid  on 

your  buildings,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
tell  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  check  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  roofing  and  the  cost 
of  laying  it.  Back  of  it  all.  if  any  BIRD 
NEPONSET  PRODUCT  ever  fails  be¬ 
cause  of  defective  manufacture  we  will 
replace  it.  If  a  broader  guarantee  than 
this  could  be  made  we  would  make  it. 


S PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Cutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your  silo  in  less  tithe,  with  less 
power  and  with  less  trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  every  machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it. 
If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  PAPEC. 

Send  today  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  10  Shortsville,  New  York. 


[)  A  a|a  M  npA  /I  1 1  A  A  Ha  GKChP.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

Boston  Produce  Go.  geo.  p.  hammond  &  go., 


Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited. 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


Commission  Merchants  arid  Dealers  in  ail  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Pea.  bes,  Ber 
ries  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hothouse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  2tli  St..  Now  York- 


GASOLINE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


It  costs  about  ONE  CENT  AN  HOUR  to  pump  water  with 
this  engine.  If  your  time  is  worth  more  than  a  cent  an  hour 
you  cannot  afford  to  pump  by  hand:  It  will  raise  32  barrels  ot 
water  per  hour  to  an  elevatio'n  of  25  feet,  10  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  100  feet,  or  proportionate  quantities  to  other  heights. 

This  engine  can  be  connected  to  “any  old  pump”  in  30 
minutes.  After  you  have  'watched  it  pump  water  for  five  min¬ 
utes  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  it.  The 
longer  you  have  it,  the  better  you  will  like  it.  Itisrigliton  the  job 

all  the  time.  A  turn  of  the  fly¬ 


wheel  and  it  is  off.  A  child  can 
operate  it.  The  ladies  often  start 
it  to  pump  a  pail  of  water.  They 
rest  while  it  works. 

It  is  shipped  complete  with  walk¬ 
ing  beam,  supporting  frame  and 
everything  ready  to  set  it  up  in 
complete  working  order,  exeept 
three  stakes  for  driving  in  ground. 

Next  to  a  windmill,  this  is  the 
most  economical  outfit  for  pump¬ 
ing.  We  are  selling  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  every  year,  but 
our  sale  of  Aermotors  is  still  in¬ 
creasing. 

A  PULLEY  for  running  cream 
separator,  churn,  washing  mach¬ 
ine,  ice  cream  freezer,  grindstone 
or  other  light  machinery  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  this  engine  for  Sl.50 
extra. 

If  you  need  an  engine  for  pumping  largo 
quantities  of  water  for  irrigating,  watering 
large  herds  of  stock,  or  for  other  purposes, 
our  Heavy  Back -Geared  Pumping  Engine  for 
$100.00  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  tor.  It  will  raise  125  barrels 
of  water  an  hour  to  an  elevation 
of  50  feet,  or  pioportionate  quan¬ 
tities  to  any  height. 

Our  $<5.00  2  H.  P.  General 
Purpose  Power  Engine  with  Fluted 
Cooler  is  the  best  thing  goinir. 

Ijirgrer  sizes  at  proportionately 
lew  prices. 


M 


AERMOTOR  CO.. 


2  510-12  —  ST., 
CHI  C  AG  O. 
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Five-Year 

Guarantee 


17  Years  on 
the  Market 


SPEED 
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IGNITER 


Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engines  have  all  the 
Good  Points  that  go  into  any  Gasoline  Engine! 

Superior  points  of  their  construction  are  the  open  jacket,  speed  lever,  governor, 
mixer  and  igniter.  Our  catalog  describes  these  points  fully. 

WATERLOO  BOY  ENGINES  are  practical  and  reliable.  They  have  few  working  parts,  are  so  simple  that  anybody  can 
run  them,  extremely  economical  in  use  of  fuel,  develop  greater  horse  power  than  rated. 

WATERLOO  BOY  ENGINES  can  be  started  when  thermometer  is  twenty  degrees  below  zero  nearly  as  easy  as  in  July. 
WATERLOO  BOY  ENGINES  are  backed  up  by  an  iron-clad  five-year  guarantee. 

Waterloo  Boy  Engines  are  placed  in  your  hands  for  an  unqualified  thirty-day  free  trial.  If 


they  don’t  suit  you,  you  don’t  need  to  keep  them.  St  will  cost  you  nothing  for  the  trial 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Waterloo  Boy  Engines  are  the  best  for  farm  use. 

Implement  Dealer  or  Catalog  House,  Which? 


terloo  Boy  Engines.  Few  people  know  who  makes 
the  gasoline  engines  the  Mail  Order  Houses  sell. 

Isn’t  it  worth  something  to  know  who  makes 
the  gasoline  engine  you  expect  to  buy?  Isn’t  it 
worth  something  to  know  that  behind  that  gaso¬ 
line  engine  stands  the  factory  that  made  it  with 
its  reputation  to  maintain  and  with  its  iron-clad 
guarantee?  Isn’t  it  worth  something  to  you  to 
know  that  even  20  years  after  you  have  bought 
the  engine  you  can  get  repairs  through  your  local 
dealer?  Isn’t  it  worth  something  to  buy  a  strictly 
high-grade  Waterloo  Boy  Engine  at  an  excep¬ 
tionally  low  price,  and  have  a  man  on  the  ground 
who  is  your  friend,  to  look  after  your  interests 
in  dealing  with  the  Company  from  which  you 
buy  your  gasoline  engine? 

When  we  urge  you  to  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy 
Engine  through  our  Implement  Dealer  we  are 
seeking  your  best  good. 

If  you  want  the  best  service,  fairest  treatment, 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  price,  write  today  for 
our  gasoline  engine  catalog. 


pocket  until  you  are  satisfied  with  the  engine? 
Can  you  get  better  service  or  fairer  treatment 
anywhere  else? 

Factory  Behind  the  Dealer 

Behind  our  Implement  Dealers  stands  our  fac¬ 
tory  with  its  capital  of  $200,000,  with  its  repu¬ 
tation  of  seventeen  years’  standing  and  with  its 
five-year  guarantee. 

We  have  a  factory  big  enough  to  build  100 
engines  a  day  or  30,000  a  year.  We  do  not  spend 
a  dollar  for  the  expense  of  traveling  salesmen. 
We  divide  our  profits  with  you.  Our  Implement 
Dealers  are  simply  our  representatives.  We  name 
them  a  price  that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
sell  a  high-grade  satisfactory  engine  at  an  excep¬ 
tionally  low  price.  We  put  our  dealers  in  position 
to  sell  you  a  Waterloo  Boy  Engine  at  nearly  the 
same  price  that  you  would  have  to  pay  a  Mail 
Order  House  for  an  engine  that  may  not  be  nearly 
so  good. 

You  and  all  your  friends  know  who  makes  Wa¬ 


Best  Service 

You  are  thinking  of  buying  a  gasoline  engine. 
You  want  to  buy  where  you  can  get  the  best  serv¬ 
ice,  fairest  treatment,  best  goods,  for  the  least, 
money. 

We  sell  Waterloo  Boy  Engines  through  Imple¬ 
ment  Dealers.  Every  one  of  our  Implement  Deal¬ 
ers  is  our  personal  representative  on  the  ground. 
His  business  is  to  see  that  you  get  a  perfect  en¬ 
gine,  best  service,  fairest  treatment.  He  is  there 
to  help  you  get  the  engine  started  and  to  see  that 
it  works  right  not  only  for  thirty  days  after  you 
buy  it,  but  as  long  as  you  keep  it.  If  the  engine 
doesn’t  suit  you  after  you  have  tried  it  he  will 
take  it  back.  If  it  suits  you,  w®  guarantee  it 
for  five  long  years. 

Isn’t  it  wrorth  something  to  take  the  engine 
home  the  day  you  buy  it?  Have  your  dealer  set 
it  up  and  help  you  run  it  and  look  after  it  for 
you?  Isn’t  it  worth  something  to  get  your  repairs 
from  your  dealer  at  the  time  you  need  them  ?  Isn’t 
it  worth  something  to  keep  your  money  in  your 


WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY,  .  184  3d  Ave.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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Does  the  Cows 


11. 


a  Heap  of  Good 


^Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more^l 
r  cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any  ^ 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stall  sand  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  lightandairin  abarn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Vet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  oan’v  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  601'  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


m 
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Handsome  Book  tree 

ivery  farmer  and  gardener  ought  to  have  the  Planet 
,  Jr  1910  catalogue.  It  shows  photographs  of  Planet 
Jr  implements  in  actual  use,  and  tells  how  each  of  55 
different  tools  does  the  work  of  3  to  6  men.  Planet 
Jrs  are  strong,  efficient,  money-making  implements 
Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
.Double- Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  opens 
^furrow,  sows  seed  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls, 

..marks  out  next  row  in  one  operation;  ' 
perfect  cultivating  attachments. 

|  r Write  today  for  the  catalogue.  ,j.  ..  . 

J©  You  can’t  afford 

to  miss  it. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 
Box  1107V 
Philadelphia  Pa 
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No.  8 

Horse 
Hoc  and 
Cultiva 
tor  will 
do  more 
„  things 
^  in  rnoro 
•ways  than 
any  other 
horse- hoc 
made.  Plows  to  or 
-  i  from  the  row.  A  splen¬ 
did  furrower,  covorer,  hiller,  and  horse- 
hoe,  Unequalled  as  a  cultivator. 
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THE  MILK  INSPECTION  PROBLEM  AGAIN. 
Fair  Statement  of  the  Farmer’s  Side. 

The  attitude  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Barn  Inspection  has  been  dictatorial  instead  of  co¬ 
operative  and  educational,  and  has  thus  somewhat  de¬ 
feated  its  purposes.  It  is  impossible  for  any  force  of  in¬ 
spectors,  which  the  city  may  employ  to  do  any  more 
than  make  an  occasional  visit  to  each  of  40.000  to 
45,000  dairymen.  This  the  city  authorities  should  have 
considered,  and  instead  of 
going  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  with  clubs  and  with 
insolence,  they  should 
have  used  intelligent  di¬ 
plomacy.  As  farmers, 
we  are  for  the  most  part, 

I  believe,  in  favor  of 
some  sort  of  intelligent 
inspection,  since  the 
daily  papers  and  others 
in  the  city  have  stimu¬ 
lated  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
trust  of  milk  and  its 
production  at  the  farm. 

A  reasonable  inspection 
will*  tend  to  dispel  dis¬ 
trust  and  create  a  better 
demand  for  a  wholesome 
and  economical  food. 

Farmers  have  long  since 
ceased  to  have  any  real 
respect  for  the  inspection 
that  has  been  given,  since 
very  few  of  the  men 
sent  are  fit  for  the  work. 

V  e  r  y  f  e  w  inspections 
are  made  which  the 
farmer  is  not  expecting 
in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  at  least,  and  he  has 
time  to  put  things  in 
order  if  he  chooses.  True, 
he  cannot  tell  whether 
his  barn  will  score  50,  or 
more  or  less.  Scores  of 
the  same  barn,  under 
practically  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  frequently  vary 
20  points,  and  sometimes 
more.  It  seems  to  de¬ 
pend  partly  upon  the 
personality  of  the  in¬ 
spector,  but  largely  upon 
his  mood.  In  only  a  few 
cases,  however,  do  we 
find  the  inspectors  per¬ 
sonally  difficult  to  get 
along  with,  but  the  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Health 
Department  couched  in 
the  language  of  a  set 
form,  are  irritating.  To 
a  man  who  is  inclined 
should  be,  these  lette 
him, 


or  how  much  it  will  score,  as  it  is  what  sort  of  care 
is  given  from  cow  feeding  to  creamery  and  beyond. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
the  health  authorities  and  producers  and  handlers  of 
milk  that  is  to  determine  the  real  conditions  of  the 
milk  furnished,  and  this  the  Health  Department  could 
hardly  have  alienated  more  successfully  had  they 
started  out  avowedly  to  do  so.  The  situation  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  both  for  producers  and  consumers  of  milk. 
1  do  not  mean  that  milk  is  made  unwholesome  by 
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to  be  independent,  as  a  man 
rs  have  one  effect — they  anger 
instead  of  eliciting  his  interest  in  the  assumed 
°  .  ct  that  U  is  intended  to  accomplish— that  of  pro- 
curmg  better  food  for  city  residents.  Now,  there  are 
men  who,  when  they  feel 
liable  to  become  reckless, 
farmers.  If 

°f  the  milk  will  be  less  efficient,  during  the  long 
periods  between  inspections,  than  it  would  have  been 
mid  he  been  left  alone. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  not  the  question  of  a  barn, 


themselves  insulted,  are 
Some  of  these  men  are 
a  man  gets  reckless,  I  fear  that  his  care 


the  men  who  thus  regard  themselves  imposed  upon. 
I  only  regret  the  situation  as  unnecessary.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  milk  in  the  city  will  quickly  determine 
whether  it  is  wholesome,  and  dealers  can  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  that  which  is  wholesome.  Indeed  this 
is  the  sort  of  inspection  that  the  city  should  be  busy 
about.  Dealers  can  treat  with  farmers,  and  procure 
such  milk  as  they  need  by  paying  for  it,  and  they 
may  call  upon  State  authorities  in  any  exceptional 
cases.  Milk  might  cost  them  a  trifle  more  under 
such  circumstances,  but  dairymen  are  entitled  to  the 
extra  monev  if  they  take  extra  care.  It  isn’t  fair  for 


the  city  board  to  undertake  to  discipline  farmers  in 
order  that  the  gigantic  milk  supply  houses  may  escape 
expense  and  trouble  in  furnishing  good  milk.  In 
writing  this,  I  am  not  criticising  individuals  and 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Health,  some  of 
whom  I  have  reason  to  regard  very  highly  for  their 
courtesy  and  intelligence.  h.  h.  lyox. 

COUNTRY  STORES  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

I  have  lx  en  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion  of- 

parcels  post,  and  for 
many  years  I  have  felt 
satisfied  that  it  would  be 
of  more  benefit  to  the 
farming  community  than 
anything  else  that  can 
be  tried.  I  have  noticed 
the  objection  that  it  will 
work  an  injury  to  the 
country  merchants.  I 
have  been  a  country 
merchant  for  several 
years,  and  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no 
class  of  people  that 
would  derive  greater 
benefit  from  a  general 
parcels  post  than  the 
country  merchants.  My 
observation  has  shown 
me  that  farmers  as  a 
rule  are  always  willing 
to  stand  by  the  coun¬ 
try  merchant  who  will 
try  to  keep  the  goods 
that  they  need,  and  is 
willing  to  sell  them  at  a 
leasonable  profit.  The 
great  trouble  with  the 
merchant  usually  is  that 
he  cannot  afford  to 
carry  in  stock  what  the 
people  want,  but  if  we 
had  a  general  parcels 
post  the  merchant  could 
get  anything  called  for 
without  having  to  pay 
the  extravagant  express 
charges  that  he  does 
now,  and  would  prevent 
the  farmer  from  making 
an  order.  If  a  farmer  only 
wants  one  article  that 
he  cannot  get  at  the 
country  store,  and  con¬ 
sequently  sends  an  order 
for  it,  lie  will  usually 
make  the  order  large 
enough  to  come  by 
freight,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  in  the  order  many 
goods  that  he  would 
have  bought  at  home  if 
he  could  have  secured  the  one  needed  article  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  parcels  post  the  country 
merchant  could  deliver  a  great  many  packages  by 
mail.  When  I  was  in  business  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  furnish  almost  every  article  that  is  named 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  large  mail  order  houses  at 
the  prices  quoted  by  them,  and  I  could  have  made  as 
much  profit  then  as  a  merchant  ought  to  make.  There 
are  a  few  articles  named  in  the  catalogues  that 
arc  priced  so  low  that  the  merchant  could  not  com¬ 
pete  on  them,  but  there  are  very  few  such  articles. 
The  objection  of  many  country  merchants  to  parcels 
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post  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  now  extracting 
profit  from  the  farmers,  and  they  -see  that  the  farmers 
are  beginning  to  awaken  on  this  subject.  I  say 
speed  the  day  when  we  can  have  a  general  parcels 
post;  it  will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  prosperity  to  the 
farmer  and  will  work  no  injury  to  any  country  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit  on  his 
goods.  _ _  J-  A-  J- 

CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA. 

Our  farm  contains  57  85-100  acres,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  equal  fields  of  18  acres  each,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  highway,  garden  and  lawn.  Ten  miles  of 
round  tile  drains,  varying  in  size  from  three  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  averaging  over  four  feet  in  depth, 
parallel  system,  have  been  completed  since  1894.  at  a 
cost  of  over  $2,000.  Money  was  hired  at  five  and 
six  per  cent  to  pay  for  perhaps  three-fourths  of  this 
drainage  expense,  while  we  were  under  a  $3,000  mort¬ 
gage.  However,  the  entire  drainage  cost  has  been 
returned,  not  only  once,  but  several  times  over,  in 
increased  crops  and  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  local  “authorities  and  public  sentiment”  openly 
and  aggravating!}'  condemned  such  “reckless  drain¬ 
age.”  Yet  this  great  financial  embarrassment,  together 
with  extremely  low  prices  and  general  agricultural 
depreciation,  and  the  further  burden  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  active  hostility,  we  (my  better  half  and  I) 
gradually  hauled  up  grade  for  nearly  10  long  years 
of  rigid  economy,  with  only  now  and  then  a  word  of 
encouragement  from  the  optside,  before  the  entire  debt 
was  dissolved.  “After  clouds  come  sunshine.”  What 
has  the  foregoing  to  do  with  clover  and  Alfalfa?  It 
is  given  purely  to  show  the  situation  as  we  had 
it  to  deal  .with,  and  as  hundreds  of  others  will  find 
similar  conditions,  but  more  particularly  to  prove  our 
early  faith  and  confidence  in  the  result  of  tile  drain¬ 
age,  which  has  greatly  exceeded  our  expectations  in 
clover  growing  and  incidentally  other  crops  as  well, 
including  potatoes  also.  Often  drainage  is  the  only 
road  to  permanent  success,  agriculturally.  Crop  rota¬ 
tion  is  a  three-year  one  of  wheat,  clover  and  potatoes, 
18  acres  of  each  annually,  in  the  order  named. 

Alfalfa  growing  was  first  commenced  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  (but  now  is  an  established  practice  with  us,  and 
is  surely  and  rapidly  spreading  to  neighboring  farms) 
by  mixing  together  one-fourth  Alfalfa  and  three- 
fourths  Medium  Red  clover,  or  2V4  bushels  Alfalfa 
and  6%  bushels  clover,  for  the  annual  18-acre  clover 
field,  requiring  three  years  to  get  once  over  the  farm. 
Three  years  later  and  second  time  over,  equal  parts 
of  Alfalfa  and  clover,  or  4 %  bushels  of  each  are  put 
together.  Six  years  later  and  third  time  over  three- 
fourths  Alfalfa  and  one-fourth  clover  will  be  mixed, 
and  nine  years  from  beginning,  requiring  12  years 
to  complete  the  plan,  Alfalfa  only,  nine  bushels,  will 
be  sown.  The  seed  is  the  very  best  and  cleanest  ob¬ 
tainable  and  comes  direct  from  a  Western  reliable 
and  expert  grower  and  handler,  usually  costing  more 
than  seeds  offered  by  hardware  and  grocerymen.  But 
this  pays,  too,  because  its  purity  is  guaranteed  about 
99  per  cent,  which  means  every  seed  is  practically 
capable  of  producing  a  strong,  healthy  clover  plant, 
to  draw  expensive,  yet  free  nitrogen,  from  the  great 
inexhaustible  storehouse,  the  atmosphere,  that  covers 
every  acre  of  land,  good  or  poor,  in  the  known 
realm.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  this  atmo¬ 
spheric  nitrogen  over  every  acre  of  land  according 
to  our  scientists,  is  said  to  be  many  miles  high  and 
worth  several  million  dollars.  In  impure  clover  seed, 
the  foul  and  noxious  weed  seeds  not  only  take  the 
place  in  weight  or  space,  causing  a  loss  of  clover 
plants  per  square  foot,  but  may  later  become  a  fruitful 
source  of  bitter  disappointment,  expense  and  a  menace 
to  Christian  fortitude.  Hand  pulling  of  weeds  is  slow 
and  costly  work. 

The  proper  acre  amounts  of  each  seed  are  weighed 
out  and  mixed  together,  by  emptying  back  and  forth 
from  one  galvanized  bushel  basket  to  another  one,  15 
or  more  times,  and  vigorously  hand-stirred  between. 
Each  acre  batch  is  kept  separate  by  rebagging,  two 
batches  in  a  bag  and  tied  between  batches,  so  each 
acre  amount  can  be  and  is  applied  to  every  acre,  no 
more,  nor  less.  Seeding  time  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations.  It  is  first  and  last  an 
individual  and  local  problem,  requiring  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  season,  weather  and  soil  conditions,  each  of 
which  demands  careful  study.  The  degree  of  success 
attained  will  be  a  measure  of  the  problems  mastered. 
With  us,  on  our  drained  soil  in  latitude  43°,  13  miles 
south  of  Rochester,  seeding  time  comes  ordinarily 
about  April  1  to  10,  yet  varying  earlier  or  later  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season,  preferring  to  sow  too  early 
rather  than  too  late.  The  following  conditions  are 
waited  and  watched  for.  As  soon  as  wheat  ground  is 
dry  enough  in  Spring  to  go  on  to  with  horses,  and 
sunshine  and  evaporation  have  caused  ground  surface 
to  shrink  and  consequently  surface  to  crack  and  check 
up  generally,  the  seed  is  sown  by  a  Cahoon  broad¬ 
caster,  taking  four  11-hoe,  seven-inch  drill  widths  at 
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a  passage.  Seed  is  sown  preferably  during  still  after¬ 
noons,  because  checkings  are  more  pronounced  and 
with  seed  thrown  with  more  or  less  force,  more  of 
them  lodge  in  checkings  and  get  into  or  nearer  moist 
soil,  which  is  a  greatly  desired  condition.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  three  horses  (sometimes  only  two)  are  hitched 
to  a  three-section,  lever-set  96-spike-tooth  harrow, 
which  cuts  15%  feet  wide,  teeth  set  straight  up  and 
down.  Each  section  weighs  about  100  pounds,  and 
the  wheat  ground  is  given  a  thorough  harrowing 
either  straight  or  across  the  drill  marks.  This  may 
appeal  as  heroic  treatment  of  the  wheat,  but  instead 
of  it  being  a  damage,  it  is  a  decided  benefit  to  it,  as 
crust  is  broken  and  clover  seed  is  covered,  which  is 
just  as  essential  as  the  covering  of  garden  seeds.  Tf 
soil  were  a  loose  one  perhaps  a  weeder  would  cover 
sufficiently,  however  cover  the  seeds  lightly  in  any 
event. 

We  are  gradually  running  into  Alfalfa.  Why?  hirst. 
Alfalfa  will  give  us  more  tonnage  per  acre,  sown  same 
time  as  Red  clover,  the  first  cutting.  Second,  Alfalfa 
will  give  us  decidedly  more,  several  times,  the  second 
cutting,  especially  so  if  the  season  is  a  dry  one,  and 
third,  we  get  a  nice  third  crop,  perhaps  a  ton  per 
acre.  Fourth.  Red  clover  is  strictly  a  biennial  and  a 
“striker” — “quitter” — at  second  cutting.  Fifth,  Alfalfa 
is  richer  as  a  stock  food.  Sixth,  Alfalfa  is  also  richer 
as  a  plant  food.  Seventh,  and  not  all  of  the  reasons 
either,  it  has  a  deeper  and  better  root  system,  which 
captures  otherwise  leached  and  lost  fertility  and 
leaves,  the  soil  full  of  rich  and  valuable  roots,  solving 
the  humus  question,  one  of  the  pivotal  points  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  upon  which  is  hinged,  more  or  less, 
success,  day  dreams  realized  or  failure. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 

FARMING  WITH  GREEN  MANURES. 
Substitutes  for  Oats. 

I  have  15  acres  of  cornstalks  which  would  naturally 
be  planted  to  oats  in  the  Spring.  I  have  been  much  In¬ 
terested  in  reading  the  discussions  on  green  manure  cul¬ 
ture,  and  would  like  to  experiment  with  some  substitute 
of  oats,  such  as  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans.  Would  yon  advise 
sowing  cow  peas  with  oats?  If  so.  in  what  proportion, 
and  how  much  to  the  acre?  In  sowing  Soy  beans  does 
the  ground  need  to  be  inoculated?  What  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  Winter  cover  crop  for  the  cornfield  after 
the  corn  is  removed,  and  what  amount  to  sow? 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  G.  w.  J. 

G.  W.  J.  lives  in  a  section  where  com  is  followed 
by  oats  in  the  rotation.  This  has  always  been  the 
practice,  and  it  is  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  no  one  seeming  even  to  think  that  some 
other  crop  might  take  its  place  and  bring  in  better 
returns,  and  also  leave  the  soil  in  better  condition. 
Don’t  sowr  oats  just  because  everybody  else  does.  A 
few  minutes  with  pencil  and  paper  ought  to  tell  you 
whether  the  crop  pays.  When  making  these  calcula¬ 
tions  don’t  forget  that  oats  are  an  exhaustive  crop 
and  leave  the  soil  poorer.  I  discarded  oats  from  the 
rotation  years  ago  as  a  crop  that  did  not  pay.  When 
1  quit  growing  oats  different  persons  at  various  times 
when  exchanging  the  usual  greetings  inquired  whether 
I  had  finished  plowing  for  oats,  whether  I  had  finished 
sowing,  etc.  Upon  being  told  that  1  did  not  grow 
oats  some  plainly  told  me  that  such  a  departure  from 
old  methods  would  not  do,  but  could  give  no  reasons. 
Others  were  too  astonished  to  say  anything,  while 
some  others  cast  a  significant  smile  at  a  chance  com¬ 
panion.  I  grow  potatoes  instead  of  oats,  and  on  a 
soil  adapted  to  the  crop  they  will  pay  better  for  the 
heavy  fertilizing  necessary  to  build  up  a  rundown 
farm  quickly  than  any  other  crop  that  I  can  grow 
on  a  large  scale.  You  are  much  interested  in  green 
manuring,  then  you  see  the  need  of  getting  the  soil 
stocked  with  humus.  This  lack  of  sufficient  humus 
in  the  soil  has  become  responsible  for  more  partial 
crop  failures  in  this  section  than  any  other  cause.  A 
soil  without  humus  is  a  dead  soil.  Green  manuring 
is  generally  construed  as  meaning  the  plowing  under 
of  some  crop  grown  specially  for  that  purpose.  I-t 
should  be  considered  in  a  broader  sense  and  the 
working  into  the  soil  of  any  vegetable  matter  that 
has  not  first  been  fed  to  animals  is  really  green 
manuring.  When  we  have  sufficient  plant  food  in 
our  soil  to  grow  big  crops  and  an  abundance  of 
humus  there  we  have  a  fertile  soil.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  different  ways.  Each  farmer  should 
study  how  he  can  do  this  most  economically  and  at 
the  same  time  profitably.  I  have  been  doing  this,  and 
keep  but  a  few  head  of  stock  necessary  to  furnish 
meat,  milk,  etc.,  for  family  use.  This  is  in  a  locality 
where  every  farmer  keeps  cows  as  the  chief  source 
of  income.  Now,  I  don’t  want  to  discourage  anyone 
in  the  matter  of  keeping  stock,  for  the  farm  dairy  can 
be  made  to  pay  well,  and  the  farm  need  not  run 
down  on  account  of  it  either.  But  when  the  farms 
right  around  us,  though  yet  comparatively  new,  are 
getting  poorer  and  poorer  with  these  herds  of  cattle, 
we  must  see  that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
with  the  management.  And  when  the  owners  in  the 
face  of  all  these  facts  simply  persist  in  this  kind  of 
management,  we  wonder  what  will  eventually  become 
of  these  farms. 


Remember,  when  you  feed  a  crop,  no  matter  how 
carefully  you  handle  the  manure,  you  cannot  return 
nearly  all  the  plant  food,  and  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  humus.  Yet  only  in  exceptional  cases 
would  I  advise  the  growing  of  a  crop  as  green  ma¬ 
nure.  If  managed  rightly,  we  can  not  only  maintain 
but  increase  the  supply  of  humus ;  the  nitrogen  we 
can  get  from  the  air,  raising  legumes,  and  the  cheaper 
mineral  fertilizers  can  be  purchased.  Sow  plenty 
of  clover  seed,  though  the  price  may  be  high.  Keep 
your  stock  off  the  young  clover  after  the  wheat  is 
harvested.  After  the  hay  is  made  the  following  sea¬ 
son  keep  the  stock  off  again.  No  matter  how  heavy 
and  tangled  a  growth  covers  your  field  so  much  the 
better.  The  corn  crop  will  fairly  revel  in  this  mass 
of  humus  you  have  added  to  the  soil,  as  well  as  other 
succeeding  crops.  Don’t  plow  this  sod  in  the  Fall, 
but  try  to  have  every  acre  of  your  farm  covered  with 
some  growing  crop  to  protect  the  soil  against  our 
open  Winters  with  their  drenching  rains.  Last  Fall 
many  of  my  neighbors  on  rather  thin,  sandy  soil 
plowed  all  the  sod  intended  for  corn.  This  with  the 
corn  stubble  also  lying  bare  left  one-half  of  the 
farm  without  any  protection. 

As  a  cover  for  your  corn  stubble  give  Crimson 
clover  a  thorough  trial.  Sow  at  least  eight  quarts  of 
seed  in  July.  The  first  week  in  August  will  not  be 
too  late.  After  sowing  run  through  the  corn  with  a 
12-tooth  cultivator.  Don't  expect  too  much  of  this 
clover.  It  will  not  grow  big  and  rank,  but  will  cover 
your  field  with  a  mat  of  green,  the  roots  taking  up 
every  square  inch  of  soil.  It  will  grow  whenever 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  This  clover  will  per¬ 
form  a  three- fold  duty  in  your  corn  stubble;  it  will 
hold  the  available  plant  food  which  would  otherwise 
be  washed  out;  it  will  get  nitrogen  from  the  air.  and 
it  will  add  humus  to  the  soil.  It  may  seem  to  you  as 
if  you  were  not  plowing  down  much,  but  I  assure 
you  you  are  adding  as  much  to  your  soil  with  this 
crop  of  Crimson  clover  as  are  your  neighbors  who 
plow  a  scfd  that  has  been  pastured  bare.  Then  think 
of  the  mass  of  Red  clover  you  plowed  under  the 
previous  year  and  see  what  you  have  done  for  your 
soil  more  than  is  commonly  done  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  first  sowed  Crimson  clover  15  years  ago. 
Only  one  neighbor,  I  think,  has  found  it  worth  while 
to  take  up  the  practice.  It  is  much  easier  to  neglect 
this  matter  than  it  is  not  to,  and  no  direct  income 
is  in  sight  as  from  most  other  crops.  If  we  would 
improve  our  farms  we  must  have  an  eye  open  to  the 
future  fertility  of  the  soil  rather  than  to  the  grasping 
of  present  wealth.  Read  what  Prof.  Massey  has  to 
say  about  these  matters  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  167. 
Do  not  sow.  cow  peas  with  oats.  The  cow  pea  is  in 
fact  a  bean  and  must  not  be  planted  until  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  warm  in  June.  The  Canada  field  pea 
does  well  with  oats.  Sow  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
possible,  and  if  intended  for  hay  use  about  1%  bushel 
peas  and  two  bushels  oats  per  acre.  Cut  when  the 
oats  are  in  bloom.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
sowing  the  peas  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  then 
sow  the  oats  shallow  a  week  later.  This  crop  does 
best  on  a  heavy  soil.  The  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans 
will  do  best  on  a  light,  warm  soil.  The  soil  does 
not  usually  have  to  be  inoculated  for  Soy  beans.  If 
I  were  feeding  a  lot  of  cows  and  would  have  to  buy 
much  concentrated  feed  I  think  I  should  plant  Soy 
beans  instead  of  oats.  If  your  soil  is  thin  it  will  pay 
you  to  apply  some  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
cow  peas  and  Soy  beans.  To  every  100  pounds  dis¬ 
solved  S-  C.  rock  add  10  pounds  muriate  of  potash 
and  apply  300  pounds  per  acre  of  the  mixture. 

Middletown,  Pa.  a.  \v.  s. 


PERMANENT  GRASS  MEADOWS. 

If  I  broadcast  20  tons  of  manure  per  acre  upon  sod 
ground  that  is  in  a  fair  degree  fertile,  turn  il  under  and 
plant  to  corn,  the  next  year  sow  oats  and  seed  to 
grass  (clover  and  Timothy  and  Ited-top),  how  many  crops 
of  hay  may  1  take  from  the  land  and  still  keep  up  the 
fertility  of" the  soil  and  get  profitable  crops  of  hay?  Is  it 
the  more  approved  way  to  plow  and  reseed  often  if  one 
wants  hay,  or  to  continue  the  fields  in  grass  by  top¬ 
dressing  with  manure  or  chemicals,  and  which  of  these 
is  most  economical,  where  manure  costs  $2  per  ton  from 
New  York  City  stables?  Give  the  kinds,  quantities  of 
each  and  cost  of  chemicals  to  keep  up  the  hay  crop  by 
top-dressing,  and  are  the  chemicals  as  permanently  ef¬ 
fective  and  economical  as  the  manure  would  be,  aside  from 
the  saving  in  labor?  s.  T. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  would  not  attempt  to  give  an  opinion.  It 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  fertilizer 
you  use  and  the  way  it  is  seeded.  We  have  one  field 
which  will  be  cut  this  year  for  the  seventh  time  in 
succession,  and  seems  good  for  about  two  tons  per 
acre.  We  have  been  obliged  to  plow  other  fields 
after  the  third  year.  The  first  field  referred  to  was 
seeded  to  grass  alone  in  early  September,  great  pains 
being  taken  to  have  the  soil  fine  and  to  kill  out  the 
old  sod.  For  a  permanent  meadow  we  should  always 
seed  to  grass  alone  without  any  “nurse  crop."  To 
make  such  a  meadow  pay  you  will  need  a  seeding 
almost  like  that  on  a  lawn,  and  you  cannot  get  this 
when  seeding  with  oats.  It  will  pay  better  in  the 
long  run  to  seed  to  oats  alone,  cut  the  crop  and  then 
fit  the  land  for  grass  seeding  in  September.  Use 
about  twice  as  much  seed  as  you  would  when  seeding 
with  oats.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  sour,  use  at  least  one 
ton  of  lime  per  acre — otherwise  the  Timothy  will  die 
out  and  the  Red-top  remain  alone.  We  think  it  pays 
best  to  seed  permanently  and  cut  five  or  more  yearly 
crops,  but  this  will  require  great  care,  and  we  would 
not  expect  it  if  seeding  with  oats.  A  good  combina¬ 
tion  to  use  on  such  meadow  is  one  part  each  by 
weight  of  nitrate  of  soda,  fine  bone,  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash.  You  should  use  at  least  .>00 
pounds  per  acre  each  year.  On  a  permanent  meadow 
these  chemicals  will  usually  give  better  results  than 
stable  manure  at  $2  per  ton.  The  above  remarks 
apply  to  natural  grass  land,  strong  and  naturally  moist. 
You  cannot  hope  to  follow  this  plan  on  light  or  poor 
land. 
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GROWING  AND  MARKETING  SWEET  CORN. 
Success  with  a  Special  Trade. 

For  more  than  25  years  sweet  corn  has  been  the 
main  money  crop  on  my  farm.  It  is  probable  that 
Orchardside  Farm  has  distinguished  itself  most  on 
the  marketing  side ;  for  our  method  has  been  to 
supply  some  of  the  best  trade  in  Boston  by  contract 
through  the  season,  sending  direct  to  them  by  ex¬ 
press  each  morning  the  freshly  gathered  corn,  so 
getting  all  the  consumer’s  dollar  except  the  express 
company’s  charge  (this  averaging  about  10  per  cent), 
and  an  extra  price,  based  on  the  quality  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  our  corn.  Sweet  corn  is  easy  to  grow  and 
is  not  an  exhaustive  crop,  but  requires  for  best  yield 
somewhat  heavier  fertilizing  than  held  corn,  and  will 
pay  for  liberal  manuring.  It  is  partial  to  land  where 
a  sward  has  been  turned  under,  and  does  best  with 
me  the  first  and  second  years  after  ground  is  broken. 
This  may  be  partly  because  I  use  chemical  fertilizers; 
where  stable  manure  is  applied,  providing  humus, 
less  difference  might  result  between  use  of  new  and 
old  ground.  Rye  stubble  land  also  makes  for  good 
crop  of  corn.  For  our  later  June  plant¬ 
ings  we  often  cut  rye  as  soon  as  headed, 
then  plow  and  plant  at  once,  and  have 
had  banner  crops  and  little  trouble  from 
weeds  in  so  doing,  besides  having  double 
use  of  the  land. 

The  planting  and  cultivation  of  sweet 
is  like  that  of  field  corn  (though  more 
seed  should  be  put  in  the  hill),  and 
early  plantings  need  careful  covering, 
as,  if  too  deeply  covered,  the  seed  will 
rot.  Experiment  station  tests  have 
shown  that  best  results  come  from  cov¬ 
ering  from  three-fourths  to  1%  inch  in 
depth.  The  aim  is  to  have  as  little 
covering  as  will  secure  the  moisture 
necessary  to  germination.  The  rows 
we  make  about  40  inches  apart,  and  I 
have  usually  set  my  planter  for  24-inch 
hills.  Last  season,  however,  I  changed 
it  to  drop  at  32  inches,  and  shall  keep 
to  that  distance  in  future  for  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  mid-season  corn.  A  little  cracked 
corn  sown  broadcast  just  before  shoots 
come  through  usually  satisfies  the  crows, 
and  will  not  germinate  to  mix  the  seed, 
if  some  of  the  crop  is  to  be  so  used. 

While  wecders  do  good  work,  I  have 
found  nothing  better  practice  than  to 
go  thoroughly  over  a  planted  field  with 
a  bush  harrow  (not  too  heavy),  three 
days  before  the  corn  shows.  Leave 
other  work  to  attend  to  this,  and  save 
one  hoeing  of  the  corn.  As  soon  as  the 
rows  show  plainly  go  over  the  field 
with  a  fine-toothed  cultivator  that  will 
run  close  to  the  young  shoots  without 
covering  them ;  then  use  the  deeper 
working  kind  till  the  corn  is  half 
grown,  when  the  first  one  comes  in 
again  for  the  last  shadow  workings 
that  will  not  harm  the  roots  that  now 
fill  between  the  rows.  Thinning  to  three 
or  four  stalks  in  a  hill  is  our  rule  here. 

If  it  suckers  badly,  I  believe  the  yield 
of  marketable  corn  will  be  more  if 
these  are  taken  out,  but  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  tests  are  yet  to  be  made  to  give 
us  proof  of  profit  in  this  work. 

As  before  said,  liberal  fertilizing  will 
not  be  wasted  on  the  sweet  corn  crop ; 
and  it  is  here  true,  as  generally,  that 
any  balance  of  plant  food  left  on  de¬ 
posit  in  the  bank  of  the  soil  will  be  subject  to  future 
drafts  and  return  good  interest  for  years..  In  my  own 
practice,  depending  mostly  on  chemicals  and  a  short 
rotation  in  which  clover  is  included,  in  planting  my 
corn  I  use  about  1,200  pounds  per  acre  of  super¬ 
phosphate  in  the  drills,  and  broadcast  500  pounds  more 
of  crude  chemicals  (potash  with  ground  bone  or  basic 
slag).  Floats,  applied  on  a  sward  and  plowed  in,  has 
given  good  results  as  a  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer.  A 
yield  of  200  to  250  bushels  per  acre  is  a  large  one,  but 
sometimes  realized  where  all  ears  are  included.  Twelve 
hundred  dozen  market  ears  from  an  acre  of  ground 
was  reported  last  season  in  one  of  the  papers,  which 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  crop.  I  plan  to  plant  an 
acre  this  Summer  where  there  is  a  strong  clover  sward, 
and  hope  by  extra  fertilizing  to  grow  a  thousand 
dozen  full  market  ears  there:  which,  if  realized,  will 
satisfy  me  as  an  abundant  yield.  We  have  a  record  at 
Orchardside,  one  season,  of  nine  full  market  ears  of 
corn  from  one  hill,  which,  selling  at  IS  cents  per 
dozen,  gave  us  13J4  cents.  Here  manure  was  plowed 
under  and  superphosphate  applied  in  the  hills.  The 
earliest  corn  offered  in  Boston  market  brings  often 
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m  re  than  a  dollar  a  box,  while  it  averages  for  the 
season  say  50  to  GO  cents.  At  times  of  largest  supply 
it  sells  as  low,  even,  as  20  cents  per  bushel  box.  The 
season  for  it  is  from  mid-July  to  mid-October,  and 
we  have  had  it  on  our  table  November  1. 

The  varieties  favored  by  our  gardeners  for  planting 
for  general  market  are  these:  Cory  for  first  early, 
Crosby  for  second,  and  for  mid-season  and  later 
Washington  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  The  Cory  has 
little  of  quality  to  recommend  it,  but  its  earliness 
and  hardiness  make  it  the  most  profitable  early  sort 
yet  introduced.  The  Evergreen,  formerly  very  popu¬ 
lar  as  a  late  corn,  is  becoming  less  so,  and  giving 
place  to  the  Washington  and  other  varieties  that  arc 
equally  good  yielders  and  more  tender  and  sweet.  We 
have  given  the  Evergreen  no  place  at  Orchardside  for 
the  past  25  years,  as  our  special  trade  in  Boston  re¬ 
quires  the  very  tenderest  and  finest  flavored  corn, 
which  description  to  their  judgment  and  ours  fits  the 
Potter's  Excelsior  for  a  white,  and  the  Early  Golden 
or  Bantam  for  a  colored,  sweet  corn.  This  last  is 
new  within  a  few  years  and  is  the  very  best  table 
corn  grown ;  but  its  color  is  against  it,  and  it  grows 
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in  favor  slowly,  for  while  apples  that  are  red  are  in 
best  demand,  white  is  contrariwise  the  color  for  corn. 
Some  make  claims  for  the  Black  Mexican  as  an  epi¬ 
curean  sort ;  and  I  well  remember  our  effort  to 
please  one  of  the  well-known  restaurants  in  the  city" 
years  ago  (to  whom  we  first  begun  sending  corn 
daily,  fresh  gathered  from  the  field)  by  planting  for 
their  use  a  quantity  of  this  Black  Mexican  corn. 
After  shipping  it  for  a  number  of  days  word  was 
given  us  to  discontinue  it  and  return  to  the  Potter’s 
Excelsior— our  standard  for  many  years.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  was  found  to  have  a  quality  of  cloying  sweetness 
that  soon  made  it  distasteful.  The  Early  Crosby  is 
another  standard  for  second  early  corn,  and  in  our 
business  we  have  used  this  to  begin  with  (leaving  out 
the  earlier,  inferior  sorts),  and  the  Excelsior  for  suc¬ 
cession,  weekly  plantings  later,  with  the  Golden  to 
some  extent  for  certain  places  where  it  is  known. 
No  other  varieties  so  far  tried  have  tempted  us  to 
exchange  for  these  three  sorts,  where  table  quality 
is  desired;  and  they  are  also  all  good  yielders;  though 
the  cars  of  the  Golden  are  small  in  size.  This  variety, 
however,  remains  tender  on  the  stalk  longer  than  any 
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other  I  know.  Freshness  counts  with  sweet  corn, 
more,  perhaps,  than  with  any  other  vegetable.  Realiz¬ 
ing  this  years  ago,  and  also  that  there  was  trade  in 
our  nearby  city  ready  to  pay  the  best  prices  for  the 
best  garden  products,  and  wanting  a  special  money 
crop  ourselves,  we  chose  this  of  green  corn.  We 
found  little  difficulty  in  making  engagements  for  daily 
delivery  of  all  we  could  plan  to  grow,  gathering  it 
by  first  daylight  and  shipping  by  early  train  in  bags, 
well  sorted,  price  made  per  dozen  the  season  through. 

I  his  means  early  hours  in  August  and  September  and 
care  fill  planning  to  keep  the  succession  unbroken,  but 
has  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory  indeed  to  us, 
and  is  an  enterprise  that  many  might  engage  in  to 
advantage  in  a  smaller  or  larger  way. 

Massachusetts.  _ _ e.  f.  dickinsox. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD. 

Giant  Trees  in  Their  Native  Home. 

The  reference  to  our  California  redwood  (Sequoia 
sempervirens)  on  page  3  brings  to  mind  days  I  spent 
among  our  forests  of  those  trees  in  Mendocino,  Marin, 
Humboldt  and  Santa  Cruz  counties,  and  in  the  small 
forest  adjoining  Oakland.  Even  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  giant  redwood  stump 
you  give  reminds  me  of  a  pleasant  af¬ 
ternoon  I  spent  in  the  building  at  the 
Chicago  Columbian  Exposition,  where 
this  monster  was  set  up.  and  formed 
one  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  at 
that  world-famous  fair.  Late  last  Fall 
I  visited  the  remainder  of  the  grove 
back  of  Oakland ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  places  that  I  know  of  near  San 
Francisco,  where  one  could  well  spend 
a  day.  During  the  fifties,  every  avail¬ 
able  tree  fit  for  building  material,  yea, 
even  for  fence  rails,  was  cut  down,  and 
hauled  by  ox  team  to  the  embarcodero, 
now  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Oakland. 
But,  like  the  Eucalyptus,  our  redwood 
is  a  tree  that  is  not  easily  killed;  cut 
it  down  as  often  as  you  will,  it  will 
sprout  up  again  from  the  old  stump,  as 
may  be  noticed  in  the  picture  shown  at 
big.  178,  which  is  from  a  photograph 
made  by  the  writer  in  Humboldt  County 
during  a  camping  trip  a  few  years  ago. 
But  it  might  be  a  century  before  lumber 
stumpage  is  available  from  these  second- 
growth  trees. 

T  found  that  since  my  last  visit  to  the 
Oakland  grove  something  like  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  Eucalyptus  globulus 
trees  have  been  set  out  in  places  through 
the  grove,  I  believe  by  the  water  com¬ 
pany  owning  the  water  right,  in  hopes 
such  trees  will  augment  the  rainfall. 
To  a  native  Californian  the  planting  of 
these  Tasmanian  trees  among  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  one  of  the  most  noble  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  seems  a 
sacrilege.  But  the  thirst  of  man,  or, 
if  you  will,  of  the  average  trust  mag¬ 
nate,  for  gold,  knows  no  law  that  he 
cares  to  regard.  Here  I  found  the  giant 
of  the  Antipodes  fraternizing,  as  it  were, 
with  the  tree  giants  of  the  Golden 
West;  they  seemed  to  get  along  well 
together.  The  alien  trees  grow  sky¬ 
ward  with  rapidity,  but  they  are  yet  of 
spindling  appearance,  though  I  should 
judge  some  of  them  must  be  wellnigh 
20  years  old.  In  F'ig.  178  the  tall, 
straight  shafts  of  these  Eucalyptus,  or 
blue  gums,  as  they  are  called  here,  may 
be  easily  discerned;  the  sun  illuminates  their  trunks, 
while  those  of  the  redwoods  are  indistinct  on  account 
of  being  in  the  dense  shade.  The  planting  of  these 
Australasian  trees  is  receiving  a  new  impetus  in  this 
State;  this  brings  to  mind  the  query:  Will  the  trees, 
as  well  as  the  humans  of  the  Antipodes,  and  the  Orient, 
too,  come  over  here  and  in  time  supplant  our  cherished 
plants  as  well  as  people?  \v.  a.  pryal. 

California.  _ 

A  “missionary  egg  train”  has  been  running  through 
Western  England  and  Wales.  The  suggestion  came 
from  America,  where  ‘‘institute  trains”  have  been 
running  for  some  years.  It  is  not  likely  that  English 
hens,  even  within  hearing  of  the  steam  engines,  will 
lay  any  more  eggs  as  the  result  of  this  train,  but  one 
feature  at  least  will  help  the  hen  men.  The  English 
National  Poultry  Organization  will  open  depots  where 
cash  is  paid  for  fresh  eggs.  Town  stores  belonging 
to  the  organization  will  sell  these  eggs  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Thus  the  poultry  men  can  sell  their  eggs 
for  cash  instead  of  in  trade,  and  get  a  fair  price  for 
them.  An  egg  train  followed  up  by  a  business  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  sort  will  amount  to  something. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
taparato  piece  of  paper.] 


FROST  PROOF  ROOT  HOUSE. 

C.  E.  S.,  Olympia,  Wash. — How  can  I 
fix  m.v  root  house  to  keep  out  frost?  The 
walls  are  eight  inches  concrete,  double 
doors  and  windows.  It  freezes  inside  at 
20°  above  zero.  I  have  thought  of  lining 
with  paper  and  wood,  leaving  an  air  space 
between  walls  and  the  lining.  Twelve  to 
16°  above  zero  is  about  as  cold  as  it  ever 
gets  here. 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  advice  regarding  remedying  the 
difficulties  in  this  root  house  without 
knowing  whether  its  walls  are  entirely 
above  ground  and  what  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  roof  and  ceiling.  We  infer 
that  the  building  may  be  entirely  above 
ground  and  that  the  ceiling  is  of  wood. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  ceiling  ought  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  airtight,  so  that 
during  the  Winter  there  could  be  as 
little  escape  of  warm  air  as  possible, 
and  there  ought  to  be  above  the  ceiling 
some  good  insulation.  If  there  is  space 
between  the  joists  carrying  the  ceiling 
and  a  floor  above  that,  or  simply  a  roof, 
the  space  between  the  joists  should  be 
filled,  so  that  the  ceiling  is  covered  with 
some  non-conductor,  like  sawdust,  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  a  foot.  If  the  walls 
are  entirely  above  ground  and  it  were 
practicable  to  grade  up  on  three  sides 
to  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  with 
an  easy  sloping  grade,  this  would  give 
very  material  protection  against  frost, 
as  this  would  make  the  floor  of  the  root 
house  warmer  and  enable  it  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  heat  to  maintain  the  warmth 
of  the  storeroom.  As  the  floor  is  the 
only  source  of  heat  in  the  storehouse,, 
it  ought  to  be  the  best  of  conductors, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  con¬ 
crete.  If  the  floor  is  dry  earth  or  if 
it  is  covered  with  wood,  either  condi¬ 
tion  would  tend  to  make  the  room  cold, 
as  it  would  prevent  the  rise  of  the 
ground  heat  into  the  room.  A  layer  of 
matched  boards  nailed  to  furring  strips 
of  %-inch  lumber,  or  two  thicknesses 
of  roofing  paper  of  good  quality,  would 
shut  the  air  of  the  root  house  away 
from  the  cold  walls  and  make  it  very 
materially  warmer.  The  difficulty  likely 
to  be  encountered,  with  such  a  remedy, 
is  the  rotting  of  the  wood  from  moisture 
drawing  through  the  solid  concrete  wall 
by  capillarity,  during  the  rainy  season, 
as  solid  concrete  walls,  unless  water¬ 
proofed,  are  quite  absorbent  of  moisture. 
If  the  furring  strips  were  laid  against 
strips  of  acid-proofed  and  water-proofed 
paper,  they  might  be  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected  against  dampness,  so  that,  with 
good  ventilation  for  the  root  house, 
there  would  be  little  danger  from  rot¬ 
ting.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
proper  provision  should  be  made  so 
that  the  heat  of  the  floor  can  be  made 
effective  in  warming  the  room. 

F.  H.  KING. 


THE  PHEASANT  AND  THE  FARMER. 

A  Defence  of  the  Bird. 

Noticing  what  D.  J.  D.  has  to  say  in 
regard  to  damage  done  by  pheasants,  I 
wish  to  put  in  a  word.  I  have  raised 
these  birds  from  eggs,  and  my  experience 
has  been  that,  while  extremely  hardy,  they 
are  very  dainty  about  their  eating.  I 
don't  believe  the  pheasant  did  the  damage 
any  more  than  my  little  boy  cut  down 
my  rose  bush,  as  .instanced,  I  bought  my 
little  six-year-old  a  jackknife  at  his  most 
earnest  request.  Some  weeks  after  I 
noticed  my  rose  bush,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Dorothy  Perkins,  cut  off  in  a  ragged  man¬ 
ner  just  as  a  small  boy  might  do  with  a 
dull  knife.  .Two  large  canes  carefully 
trained  to  a  trellis  had  parted  company 
with  the  root  growth  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground.  Like  D.  J.  D.,  I  was  about 
at  the  bursting  point,  and  charged  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  with  the  crime.  He  stoutly  de¬ 
nied  it,  but  how  else  did  it  happen?  Well, 
the  rabbits  did  it,  as  the  future  plainly 
showed,  yet,  like  D.  J.  D.,  I  didn’t  see  it 
that  way  at  the  first  because  of  suspicious 
circumstances.  Two  years  ago  I  had  a 


very  fine  garden.  While  not  exactly  a 
counterpart  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  yet 
it  surely  would  have  been  to  the  kind  of 
pheasant  D.  .T.  D.  refers  to.  Popcorn 
leaned  over,  showing  the  yellow  tips.  Beans, 
tomatoes  and  everything  else  that  would 
have  tempted  a  barnyard  fowl  sprawled  in 
profusion.  One  day  1  frightened  up  from 
almost  under  my  feet  a  male  pheasant. 
“Now.  Mr.  Pheasant,  I'll  see  what  you 
are  here  for,”  thought  I,  but  not  a  trace 
of  damage  could  I  find,  even  though  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  share  with  him.  No. 
these  birds,  like  quail,  are  no  damage 
whatever,  and  I  would  not  advertise  my 
section  of  the  country  as  being  so  poverty 
stricken  that  the  pheasant  were  reduced 
to  a  diet  of  peas.  Let  us  have  an  open 
season  on  English  sparrows  and  gttn  toters 
all^-the  year  around.  What  a  sight!  A 
hi kjtb'oad -shouldered  giant  of  the  genus 
hofflo  out  to  get  a  chance  at  a  meadow 
lark  or  our  beloved  Bob  White,  who  has 
whistled  merrily  all  Summer  for  us,  and 
raised  his  family  on  noxious  insects.  It 
is  hard  to  remember  the  Beatitudes  when 
forced  to  witness  such  a  slaughter  of  the 
innocents.  The  railroad  magnates  warn 
of  famine  and  the  Good  Book  prophecies 
famine,  and  who  shall  say  we  don’t  de¬ 
serve  it,  when  we  tolerate  the  slaughter 
of  our  friends  and  allies?  mrs.  c.  l.  v. 

Ohio. 

Pheasants  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  a  regular  session  of  Columbia  Co. 
Pomona  Grange,  held  in  Linlithgo,  N.  Y., 
on  Saturday,  March  19,  the  writer  was 
appointed  as  one  of  the  committee  “for 
the  good  of  the  order.”  We  received  in¬ 
formation  that  the  member  of  Assembly 
of  our  county  had  the  disposal  of  settings 
of  pheasants'  eggs,  to  be  given  free  to 
any  applicant  in  said  county,  which,  after 
being  hatched,  and  reared  to  a  certain  age, 
were  to  be  liberated  and  protected  by  the 
game  laws,  which  imposes  a  fine  of  $10 
for  any  person  shooting,  or  in  any  way 
disturbing  them.  The  committee,  after  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter,  concluded  that  they 
would  become  as  great,  or  a  greater  nui¬ 
sance  than  the  protected  jack  rabbit  or 
the  San  Jos6  scale,  so  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  was  indorsed  by  the  Grange: 

“Resolved,  That  our  member  of  Assembly 
be  requested  not,  under  any  consideration, 
to  put  out  pheasant  eggs  in  Columbia 
County.” 

We  have  seen  many  communications  from 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  pheasant,  at  liberty,  is  a  great 
pest  and  a  nuisance,  worse  than  the  crow. 
We  think  that  the  farmer  is  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  enough  now  by  the  “city  sport 
loafer”  and  pot  hunters,  without  giving 
them  anv  further  opportunity. 

EITOENF,  DEWITT. 


SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT 

ENDERS 


Polished  tubes— cannot 
wear  the  tough  cord. 


Clever,  simple,  sliding 
cord  adjustment  elimin¬ 
ates  strain. 

Guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  money  back. 

Button  loops  will  not 
pull  out  or  wear  out.  Will 
outlast  the  suspender. 


The  illustration 


shows  the  features  that  make 


SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

more  comfortable  and  more  durable  than  other 
kinds. 

The  sliding  cord  moves  when  the  shoulders 
move.  It  gives  and  takes  with  every  motion. 

No  drag  on  the  shoulders,  no  tug  on  the  buttons. 
They  give  three  times  the  wear  of  ordinary  sus¬ 
penders  because  no  one  part  has  to  stand  all 
the  strain. 

Extra  Heavy  Grade  for  Workers;  Medium  and 
Light  Weights  for  dress  wear;  Extra  Lengths 
for  tall  men.  Maker’s  guarantee  ticket  on 
every  pair.  At  most  dealers  or  we  will  mail  you 
a  pair  for  50c.  Be  sure  to  get  a  pair  today. 

The C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.CO. 

801  Main  St.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


32  Inches  of  Alfalfa 

In  60  days  from  seeding,  at  Ghent,  N.Y.,  by  the 

Farmogerm  Method 

Geouqe  T.  Powell,  President  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experts’  Association,  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  says; 

“I  put  in  a  pieee  of  alfalfa  at  Orchard  Farm  the 
past  summer  that  has  made  a  most  remarkable 
growth.  The  seed  was  inoculated  with  the  alfalfa 
bacteria  you  sent  and  sown  on  the 20th of  July.  In  47 
days  the  plants  reached  27  inches  in  height,  and  in 
60  days,  when  cut,  they  measured  32  inches.  This  is 
equal  to  any  acre  of  irrigated  alfalfa  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Shall  put  in  more  of  it  next  year.” 

If  you  desire  to  grow  larger  crops  and  per¬ 
manently  enrich  your  soil,  send  at  once  for 
Our  Free  Book  Ho.  18  on  FARMOGERM  (high-bred  nitrogen 
fixing  bacteria),  and  how  it  should  be  used.  Read 
what  practical  farmers  and  experts  who  have 
tried  Farmogerm,  and  know,  say. 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


UKPLUS  SrOCK-20,000  Ruby,  $6.  per  1,000; 

1  20,000  Wilder,  1  yr.  $15:  10,000  Wilder.  No.  2,  $10. 

T  u  WVi:  1  Mnvlhni-n  M.  v. 


DAHLIAS — Strong  field  grown  roots.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  W.  K.  YOUNG,  Church  ville,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Coin,  Gian  t,  Uebron,  Ohio,  Rose,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Six  Weeks, Wonder, 85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  X .  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL 
KINDS  OF 

FRUIT  BASKETS 
and  CRATES 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  14,  „  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


Pink  Climbing  Rose-' 
Dorothy  Perkins 

Without  doubt  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  new 
Climbing  Roses  of  comparatively  recent  introduc¬ 
tion.  The  beauty  of  the  double  pink  flowers  is 
admirably  set  off  by  the  rich  green  foliage,  which 
is  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

In  addition  to  this  charming  kind,  we  have  all 
the  popular  varieties  in  climbing  and  bush  Roses. 
Our  General  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  on 
request,  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  Roses 
—also 

Frail  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  slock  for  commercial  planters.  Our 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  pointers  ”  for  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  early. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


General  Assortment. 


Readers  are  familiar  with  the 


values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for  nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft.. 
Si 7  per  lot).  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  yon.  H .  S.  WILEY  &  SON. Drawer  ;>,  Cayuga,  N.  Y  , 


GYPRESS 

Free  booklet  tells  all  about  them. 


TREES 

FOR  BEAUTY. 


CATALPA 


TREES 

FOR  PROFIT. 


II.  C.  ltOGKKS,  Itoi  211,  Mechanic, burs-,  Ohio 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.” 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET 

A  descriptive  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  with  prices;  also  instruction  for  planting  and  culture  of  Strawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits. 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

C.  E.  WHITTKN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11,  IIKIDGM AN,  MICHIGAN. 


0.  K.  Champion  Line 

Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers 
and  Diggers 


1910 

Model 

4-Row 

Sprayer 


New  Features :  all  brass  double  action 
bronze  ball  valve  force  pump. 

ALL  MACHINKS  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
Address  CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicago  Ave., Hammond,  Ind. 


BRAND" 


teriais 


We  are  the  oldest,  largest,  most  experienced,  and 
responsible  manufacturers  of  agricultural  sprays 
and  insecticides  in  the  United  States,  and 
Blanchard’s  “Lion  Brand"  is  the  standard  of  Pur¬ 
ity,  Strength  and  Uniformity  on  four  continents. 

“LION  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  ” 

is  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray  tor  destroy¬ 
ing  San  Jose  Scale.  It’s  ready  for  use  and 
costs  less  than  home-made  or  any  other  brand. 
Spray  for  Scale  rune. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Made  by  us  for  over  twenty  years  and  guaranteed 
to  contain  nothing  but  purest  and  most  effective 
ingredients.  One  gallon  to  49  of  water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PARIS  GREEN 

We  are  the  only  independent  makers.  “  Lion 
Brand  "  is  purest  and  strongest,  contains  not  a 
particle  of  filler  or  adulterant,  nothing  but  pur¬ 
est  Parte  Given. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OP  LEAD 

Unequalled  by  any  other  brand,  anywhere,  at  any 
price.  Positively  absolutely  pure  ;  extra  sticky. 

SPRAYING  BOOK  FREE 

Our  book  on  spraying  for  Scale  and  insect  destroy¬ 
ing  is  the  most  concise,  complete  tiling  of  the 
kind.  Contains  a  lot  of  interesting  information 
for  vou.  in  practical  language.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  free  if  you  tell  us  how  many  fruit 
trees  you  have. 

THIS  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 
645  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Factories— New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Live  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


California  PRIVET. 

Two-year,  2  to  3  ft.,  18  to  21  inches,  and  12  to  18 
inches,  at  low  prices.  Finest  stock  you  ever  saw. 

Peaches. 

All  sold  for  this  Spring.  A  line  stock  for  next  year. 

Asparagus. 

Two-year  No.  1,  finest  kinu,  at  $1.00  per  1,000. 

All  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Roses,  Shrubs,  and  all  kinds 

_ of  Berry  Plants;  No.  1  stock; 

lowest  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

\V.  A.  ALLEN  &  SONS,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Cherry  Trees,  $7  per  100;  Apples,  Pears, Peaches, Plums 
and  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices.  Gov’t  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co.,  Box  21,  Geneva,  N. I  , 

Plant  Vick’s  Famous  Genesee 
|  ValleyCorn, Yellow, very  early 
I  hardy,  big  cropper  and  splen¬ 
did  for  fodder.  Seed  grown 
our  own  farm.  Full  description  in  Vick’s  free  Cata- 
ue  of  Quality  Farm,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

v  V  1  ■  It.  o _ J1A  C)  U  rtobnetor  M  V 


FRUIT  TREES 


ield  Corn 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 

Complete  Home  Study  Courses  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  I  nudNcai*e 
Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  t’lilture  and 
Veterinary  Science  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the 
MaR«.  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Craig  of 
Cornell  University  and  other  eminent  teach¬ 
ers.  Over  onehundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  able  professors  in  leading  colleges 
250  pngo  catalogue  free.  W  rite  to-day. 
THE  HOME  COKHE8PONHKNCK  SCHOOL 
Dept.  !J87,  Springfield,  M  a»». 


Prof.  Brooks 


Great  Bargains 


IN 

CHERRIES.  GRAPES, 
VINES,  SHRUBS.  ETC 

We  offer  New  York  State  Grown 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25. 

Dead  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue,  F ree. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SOY 

BEANS 


COW  PEAS 

They  are  In  first  place  for  soiling,  hay  and  fertilizing 
purposes,  and  are  successful  wherever  corn  is  grown. 
Cane  seed,  millet  seed,  sweet  potatoes.  Free  catalog. 

HICKORY  SEED  CO.,  28  Trade  St.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Raspberry  Bushes  For  Sale. 

Forty  Thousand  Marlboro,  No.  1,  $1  00  per 
100;  $7.00  per  1,000.  Twenty-five  Thousand 
Cuthbert,  No.  1,  $1.00  per  100;  $7.00  per  $1,000. 
L.  M.  KMPIE  Nurseries,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  *  Descriptive  catalogue 

free.  BASIL  PERRY  D-18,  Cool  8pring.  Delaware 

r 


TKAffBERKY  PLANTS  That  Are  Business 
Plants.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

I).  M.  TEE  PER,  Bellvillo,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them— Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT.  Dept.  36,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

STKAtYKKKHY  PLANTS. — All  the  new  andold  money¬ 
making  varieties  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
new  1910  catalog  free.  DAVIl)  KODtVAY,  Hartley,  Del. 

DAUI  I  A  Q— TWENTY  kinds  (my  selection),  $1. 
UAnLIAO  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 

HHsaoaiSsa 

_  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry, 50c.  All  I  repaid. 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants 

1910  illus.  catalog  Free.  S.  A.  Vir.bn 


,  _ per  1000.  New 

Virdin,  Hartly,  Del. 


BINDER  TWINE  7k  POUND. 

Shipped  on  approval.  Farmer  Agents 
wanted.  For  samples  and  catalogue  write 
TI1EO.  BURT  A  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio. 

-PAPER  P0TS= 

They  are  entirely  satisfactory.— R.  L.  Watts, 
Prof.  Hurt-  Penna.  College.  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Lima  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  if  started  in  paper  pots,  and  they  are  equally 
fine  for  tomatoes,  egg  plants  and  peppers. 

Prices,  3-inch  pots,  SI. 25  for  1,000;  $5.00  for  5,000. 
Prices,  4-inch  pots,  SI, 75  for  1,000;  S7.50  for  5,000- 

Shippea  flat,  low  freight  rates.  Money  ref onded  and 
freight  charges  paid  one  way  If  you  want. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  CATONSVILLE,  MD. 
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AN  EFFECTIVE  PLANK  DRAG. 

The  writer  has  used  several  kinds  of 
drags  on  plowed  fields,  and  has  seen  a 
large  number  in  use,  ranging  from  a 
sled  upside  down  to  the  lever  harrow 
with  the  teeth  set  back.  Of  all  the 
devices  used  for  dragging  the  soil,  the 
drag  shown  in  diagram  here  is  prob¬ 
ably  most  effective.  The  plank  drag 
made  by  lapping  some  two  by  eight-inch 
plank  works  all  right  in  very  dry  soil, 


but  is  all  wrong  for  soils  properly 
moist  for  best  results  in  working.  The 
drag  shown  above  will  work  anywhere, 
and  at  almost  any  time.  Such  a  drag  is 
easy  to  make  and  not  at  all  expensive. 
In  the  diagrams  a  and  b  are  2x6  or  8- 
inch  plank  seven  feet  long  for  two 
horses,  or  11  feet  for  three,  a  and  d  are 
2x4  pieces  bolted  to  the  plank,  c  is  a 
draft  chain,  and  may  be  fastened  where 
shown  or  farther  back,  while  xx  are 
two  short  boards  nailed  in  place  for 
the  driver  to  stand  on.  The  latter 
pieces,  xx,  should  not  be  too  wide,  as 
they  might  cause  the  soil  to  collect  and 


END  VIEW  OF  DRAG.  Fio.  180. 


pack  underneath.  The  plank  a  and  b 
should  be  set  at  angle  of  30  degrees  to 
d-d;  and  the  joints  should  be  secured 
with  two  bolts  each.  This  drag  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  strong,  will  stand  a  lot  of  rough 
usage  in  the  field,  and  its  use  will  give 
satisfaction  to  the  user,  and  particular¬ 
ly  where  it  is  desired  to  level  up  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  surface.  This  drag 
cannot  take  the  place  of  a  harrow,  roller 
or  disk  harrow,  but  it  can  do  a  few 
things  more  easily  and  quickly  and  in 
some  cases  far  better.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE. 

The  fact  that  a  thorough  system  of 
tile  drainage  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  farming  pub¬ 
lic,  illustrating  as  it  does  such  wonderful 
and  beneficial  results  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced,  it  is  still  more  wonder¬ 
ful  that  everyone  having  land  requiring 
such  work  does  not  embrace  every  op¬ 
portunity  possible  in  engaging  in  a  pur¬ 
suit  that  promises  so  much  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage.  Thousands  of  acres  here  in 
western  New  York,  often  referred  to 
as  the  “garden  of  the  State,”  will  never 
be  brought  to  a  condition  favorable  for 
the  profitable  growing  of  crops  until  the 
at  times  surplus  water  is  removed  by 
under-drainage.  While  nearly  everyone 
is  ready  to  admit  the  benefits  resulting 
therefrom,  it  is  also  true  that  for  various 
reasons  the  work  is  delayed.  The  re¬ 
mark  is  often  made:  “Yes,  I  know  tile 
drainage  is  a  good  thing,  but  somehow 
I  don’t  get  around  to  it.”  It  is  quite 
expensive,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  a  professional  ditch¬ 
er.  Do  not  delay  the  work  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  I  well  remember  years  ago  to 
my  sorrow  having  the  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  work  done  in  this  line  was  by  a 
“professional.”  First  be  sure  of  a  good 
outlet,  then  commencing  your  ditch  on 
land  most  in  need  of  this  work,  and  with 
your  own  farm  help,  make  a  beginning, 
going  about  30  inches  deep,  or  better 


still  a  few  inches  deeper,  and  you  will 
soon  find  that  without  the  aid  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  you  are  doing  good  work,  with 
an  increasing  knowledge  of  how  the 
work  should  be  done,  and  increased  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  own  abilities.  I  write 
from  experience,  having  now  in  mind  a 
ditch  dug  more  than  50  years  ago  where 
stones  were  used  instead  of  tile  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  a  low  depression 
that  had  never  been  cultivated,  where  it 
at  present  is  still  doing  good  work,  and 
apple  trees  have  been  growing  there  for 
many  years. 

From  my  window,  where  I  write,  can 
be  seen  a  field,  portions  of  which  were 
so  cold  and  watersoaked  that  a  full  crop 
was  never  harvested,  nor  expected,  which 
is  now  from  the  effects  of  tile  drainage 
the  most  productive  part  of  the  field. 
Another  incentive  to  engage  in  this  work 
is  that  these  reclaimed  portions  of  our 
farms  are  already  supplied  with  elements 
of  fertility  needful  for  the  growing  crop 
for  many  years.  irving  d.  cooic. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Egg  Eaters. — In  a  recent  issue  I  saw 
some  hints  about  egg  eaters.  Here  is  a 
simple  and  effective  remedy :  Make  a 
vestibule  to  the  nest,  one  end  of  orange 
box  or  whatever  it  is,  with  curtain  hang¬ 
ing  within  two  inches  of  bottom  of  open¬ 
ing.  riace  on  roost  or  up  from  the  floor 
on  wall  of  henhouse.  The  idea  is  a  dark 
nest  not  easily  accessible.  w.  s.  w. 


THIS  big  116  page  book  is  free.  It  tells  not  only  all  about  painting 
everything  around  the  house,  giving  full  information  on  the  partic¬ 
ular  paint  for  every  special  purpose,  such  as  enameling  your  kitchen 
cupboard,  painting  or  varnishing  your  floors,  finishing  wood-work,  screens 
and  porches,  but  it  also  covers  the  entire  subject  of  painting  about  the  farm, 
giving  exact  information  as  to  just  what  paint  to  use  on  what  and  why. 

Sher  win-  Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 


A  Concrete  House. — A  cheap  and  very 
substantial  way  of  building  a  house  is  to 
use  field  stones  for  the  facing  instead  of 
concrete  blocks,  backing  the  wall  with 
concrete  made  of  one  part  of  Portland 
cement  to  three  parts  sharp,  clean  sand 
and  -five  parts  of  crushed  stone  or  gravel. 
The  writer  had  never  heard  of  stone  fac¬ 
ing  such  as  named  above  until  he  used  it 
last  Fall  and  has  found  it  superior  to 
concrete  block  construction,  better  to  ex¬ 
clude  dampness,  more  artistic  and  cheaper, 
perhaps  cheaper  than  wood,  where  field 
stones  are  easy  to  get.  The  walls  of  the 
house  were  made  10  inches  thi'ek,  four  of 
which  were  of  concrete,  the  rest  of  stone. 
The  method  of  making  the  wall  was  to 
•place  1%-inch  boards  upright  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  I  he  wall;  have  them  well  braced 

and  “plumb”  and  then  proceed  to  lay  in 

concrete  mortar,  the  stones  (of  a  good, 
hard  face)  lining  the  front  evenly  and 

firmly,  after  which  shovel  into  the  back 
ends  of  the  stones  the  very  soft  concrete 
to  the  top  of  the  back  end  of  the  stones, 
and  then  proceed  with  another  layer  of 
stones  and  again  with  the  concrete  as 

before.  The  foundation  must  be  solid  and 
below  the  freezing  line.  After  the  wall  is 
finished  the  joints  in  the  outside  should 
be  pointed  with  a  concrete  mortar  of 
sifted  sand  three  parts,  one  part  cement 
and  one-half  part  hydrated  lime  (or  lime 
that  has  been  slaked  and  allowed  to  stand 
about  in  days).  A  few  pieces  of  strong 
wire  placed  in  the  concrete  at  the  back  of 
the  wall  for  reinforcement  will  add  strength 
and  value  to  the  walls.  g.  w.  thomas. 

New  Jersey. 


1  he  one  way  you  can  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  best  paints  for  whatever  pur¬ 
poses  you  require  is  to  buy  Sherwin-Williams’  Paints.  Only  in  the  Sherwin-Williams’ 
line  do  you  find  a  paint  especially  made  for  every  special  requirement.  If  you  want 
to  paint  your  barn,  use  Sherwin-Williams’  Commonwealth  Barn  Red;  for  your  im¬ 
plements,  Sherwin-Williams’  WAgon  and  Implement  Paint;  for  your  buggies  and 
carriages,  Sherwin-Williams’  Buggy 
Paint.  And  so  it  is,  all  through  the  line 
— a  special  paint  for  every  purpose  about 
the  farm.  The  Sherwin-Williams’  dealer 
in  yoiw  town  can  furnish  you  with  a 
special  Sherwin-Williams’  Paint  for  any 
requirement. 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &■  VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co 
•  «S5  Canal  Road,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
In  Canada,  to  639  Center  Street,  Montreal 


Make  Your  Own 


One  man  can  make  300 
to  600  perfect  tile  a  day 
with  our 


Tile 


Farmers’  Cement  Tile  Machine 


At  a  cost  of  S3  to  $5  per  1,000.  The  only  farm  tile  machine  that 
does  not  require  hand  tamping;  the  only  farmers’  machine  oper¬ 
ated  by  either  hand  or  power.  Machine  makes  3,  4  and  6  inch 
tile,  12  1-4  inches  long.  Our  Water-Proof  FLEXIBLE  CAS¬ 
ING  holds  tile  in  perfect  shape  till  set.  NO  PALLETS. 


- i  I  rc  j  rutl.  „i«vl  xv,  vie * j  o  i/xicfci 

with  entire  satisfaction,  return  at  our  expense.  The  price'of  th 
machine  will  be  saved  in  making  your  first  2,000  tile.  CAN  YOl 
AFEO  Kl>  TO  BE  WITHOUT  it  ?  Write  today  for  illustratei 
catalogue 

Farmers’  Cement  Tile  Machine  Co,,  St.Johns, 


uiicw  il  UUGO  UUl  Ult/t! 


The  Four  and  a  Half  Million  **  Bell** 
Telephones  in  This  Country  Are 

Western Ekefr/e  Telephones 

The  telephones  that  carry  messages  from  New  York 
to  Chicago,  from  Boston  to  Washington — that  transact 
the  business  of  the  large  cities — all  are  Western-Electric 
telephones.  Knowing  this  fact,  would  you,  or  anyone, 
buy  any  other  instruments  than 

Rural 

.iMonrtn  Telephones 

especially  when  they  cost  no  more  than  inferior  makes. 

In  all  respects  they  are  the  same  as  the  “Bell”  Telephones. 
Reliable  instruments  that  you  can  depend  upon  are 
even  more  important  for  rural  service  than  city 
service.  You  know  the  reliability  of  Western 
Electric  Telephones — the  world’s  standard 
telephones.  What  do  you  actually  know  about  others  ?  Don’t  let 
yours  be  the  instrument  to  fail  at  some  critical  time  in  your  local  service. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  our 
nearest  house  listed  below  and  we  will  mail  you  free  this  book 
It  explains  how  you  and  your  neighbors  can  get 
all  material  and  build  your  lines  in  a  few  days 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Edging 
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New  York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 
Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 

Montreal 


Chicago, 

Indianapolis, 

Cincinnati, 

Minneapolis. 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Write  our 
Nearest  House 

Antwerp 


Saint  Louis. 

Kansas  City, 

Denver, 

Dallas, 

Omaha. 

London 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Berlin  Paris 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 


Another  Bunch  of  Unpaid  Obligations. 

In  the  last  days  of  January,  1909,  I 
loaned  to  E.  <3.  Lewis,  or  the  Lewis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  four  hundred  dollars  (.$400)  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  old  lady.  I  was  to  have  a  seven 
per  cent  first  mortgage  note  for  10  months, 
note  dated  January  110,  1909.  When  this 
note  and  order  came  due,  I  sent  it  for 
payment  to  the  People’s  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.  of  University  City.  The  order  for  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  Trust  Company  was  a  part 
of  the  note.  The  Trust  Co.  kept  the  note 
and  sent  me  the  enclosed  receipt  with  no 
statement  whatever.  Then  I  wrote  them 
again  inquiring  why  the  note  was  not  paid, 
telling  them  again  it  was  trust  funds  and  I 
must  have  it  right  away.  In  reply  to  my 
letter  I  received  the  one  enclosed  from  II. 
V.  Putnam  saying  they  had  used  the  money 
on  a  real  estate  deal,  but  would  pay  interest 
on  the  receipt.  To  this  I  replied  I  would 
send  the  receipt  with  sight  draft  attached. 
This  went  forward  and  they  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  The  draft  was  made  December 
28  and  was  returned  January  18,  1910. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis  telling  him  just  how 
I  was  situated :  that  the  money  was  not  my 
own  but  belonged  to  an  old  lady  90  years 
old;  at  almost  any  time  I  might  be. called 
on  for  some  of  this  money.  If  I  had  to 
make  this  good  right  away  it  would  take 
our  little  home.  1  begged  him  to  send  me 
the  money  and  save  me  all  the  trouble,  as 
it  made  me  sick  to  think  he  could  treat  a 
man  who  had  been  a  friend  to  him  as  I 
had. 

I  come  to  you  as  friends  to  help  a  poor 
old  soldier  out  of  this  awful  trouble,  as 
my  health  is  not  very  good  and  I  have 
no  money  to  go  to  St.  Louis  to  fight,  and 
perhaps  get  iu  prison  before  I  get  out  of 
town. 

How  T  came  to  give  Lewis  this  woman's 
money  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Now  my 
only  hope  is  in  you,  as  1  have  done  all  I 
can.  Lewis  has  not  replied  to  one  of  my 
entreaties.  lie  simply  keeps  the  money. 
If  you  think  you  can  get  the  money,  'for 
God's  sake  do  it.  subscriber. 


The  advertisement  that  caught  this 


)!d  soldier  has  a  provision  to  the  effect 


that  at  maturity  the  proceeds  of  the  note 
could  be  turned  over  for  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  stock  or  Lewis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  stock,  or  have  the  note  paid  in  full 
in  cash.  In  December  they  wrote  him 
to  forward  note  and  check  would  be 
sent  him,  but  when  he  sent  it  in  a 
business  way  accompanied  by  draft,  pay¬ 
ment  was  refused.  In  all  we  have  the 
following  claims  now  for  collecting 
against  Lewis  and  his  various  schemes: 


Dr.  F.  A.  B.,  Indiana.  U.  S.  Fibre  Stopper 
Co.,  HO  shares. 

Mrs.  M.  H.,  New  York,  People’s  U.  S. 
Bank,  $100. 

J.  H.  T.,  Wyomiug,  U.  S.  Fibre  Stopper 
Co.,  $5.00.  .  „  . 

D.  L.  L.,  Tennessee,  Lewis  Publishing 

Co..  $225.00.  „  . 

Mrs.  A.  B.,  New  York,  People’s  Savings 
Trust  Co.,  $25.00. 

L.  M.  S.,  Michigan,  People’s  Savings  Trust 
Co.,  $50.00.  „  , 

.T.  S.,  Connecticut,  People’s  L.  S.  Bank, 
$25.00.  „  , 

E.  J.  S.,  Connecticut,  People's  U.  S.  Bank, 

$5.00.  ,  TT  „ 

G.  E.  E.,  Pennsylvania,  People  s  U.  S. 
Bank,  $20.00.  „  ,  ,  _ 

Mrs.  G.  J.  G.,  New  York,  People’s  U.  S. 
Bank,  $25.00.  _  ,  ,  „  . 

E.  A.  W„  Nebraska,  People’s  Savings 

Trust  Co.,  $1,272.00.  . 

E.  O.  W.,  Nebraska,  People’s  Savings 

Trust  Co.,  $320.00. 

r  H.  C.,  New  York,  Lewis  Pub.  Co., 

$12.00. 

J.  It.  O.,  New  York,  Interim  Receipt, 

~.T.  L„  New  York,  Interim  Receipt,  $300.00. 
A.  D.  D.,  New  Mexico,  trustee  note, 

$3,000.00.  „  ,  ,  tt  c 

Mrs.  G.  L.  W.,  New  York,  People  s  U.  S. 


IUK,  .Tli.OU.  _  .  ,  _  „  _  , 

M.  a.  I’.,  New  York,  People  s  U.  S.  Bank, 


B 

ank, 

$1.00. 

M.  A 

i.  P-,  1 

$; 

1 .00. 

I.  B 

.  M., 

P' 

le’s  1 

t.  s.  : 

A.  L 

M., 

I’. 

aak. 

$5.00. 

M  rs. 

A.  11 

B 

ank. 

$6.00. 

Mrs. 

F.  C. 

[  .uu.  , 

1  B.  M.,  New  York,  Trustee  note — Peo- 
.e’s  U.  S.  Bank,  $100.00.  TT 

\  G.  M.,  Massachusetts,  People  s  U.  S. 


Mrs.  A.  11.,  New  York,  People’s  Savings 


Mrs.  F.  C.  \V„  New  York,  People’s  Sav¬ 
ings  Trust  Company,  $25.00.  . 

R.  U.,  Pennsylvania,  Lewis  Publishing 
Company,  note,  $400.00. 

F  S.  R.,  New  York,  Peoples  Savings 
Bank,  $4.00.  ^  . 

F.  A.  R.,  New  York,  People’s  Savings 
Bank,  $4.00. 

II.  It.  J.,  New  York,  $100.00. 

Mrs.  C.  R.,  New  York,  receipt  for  notes, 

$2.00. 

F.  C.  R.,  New  York,  receipt  for  notes, 

$1.00.  ,  , 

G.  C.  R.,  New  York,  receipt  for  notes, 

$1.00.  _  , 
Mrs.  II.  W.  B.,  New  York,  People’s  Bank 
stock,  $200.00.  .  .  ,  ...  .. 

P.  B.  M.,  Connecticut,  People  s  Mail 
Bank,  $200.00.  ,  „  A  „  , 

G.  K.,  Virginia,  People’s  Postal  Bank, 
$5.00.  _  , 

Mrs.  T.  M.  B.,  Ohio,  People’*  U.  S.  Bank, 
$125.00. 

E.  G.  M.,  Virginia,  People’s  U.  S.  Bank, 
$500.00. 

It.  F.,  Illinois,  trustee  note,  $100.00. 

M.  M..  Missouri,  trustee  note,  $55.00. 
Mrs.  D.  L.  F.,  New  York,  trustee  note, 

*jr°C.  S.,  Indiana,  Trust  Company,  $480. 

Besides  the  above  we  have  succeeded 
in  getting  settlements  for  the  following 
complaints : 

V.  M.,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  Fibre  Stopper 
Company,  $22.00. 

Mrs.  C.  C.,  South  Carolina,  People’s 
Savings  Trust  Company,  $25.00. 

I.  O.  W.,  Massachusetts,  $15.00. 

It.  It.  R.,  Ohio,  People’s  U.  S.  Bank,  $5.00. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  It.,  New  York,  People’s  Sav¬ 
ings  Trust  Company,  $6.10. 

Mrs.  A.  O.,  North  Tarry  town,  N.  Y., 
note,  $508.00. 

Mrs.  E.  D.,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  note 

$100.00.  „  „ 

E.  H.  II.,  Massachusetts,  TJ.  S.  Fibre 
Stopper  Company,  claimed  $10,  refunded, 
$5.00. 

Mrs-.  E.  P.,  New  York,  $10.00. 

We  have  made  demand  on  Lewis  for 
the  payment  of  each  and  every  one  of 
these  claims,  but  have  been  successful 


only  in  the  cases  reported  above,  and 
in  the  most  important  of  these  cases 
only  after  the  facts  had  been  pub¬ 
lished.  In  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  Fibre 
Stopper  Company  the  stock  seems  to 
have  been  sold  direct  under  promises  of 
great  profits.  In  the  case  of  the  old 
soldier  whose  letter  is  printed  above,  the 
money  was  loaned  direct  on  a  note  with 
promise  to  pay  in  full  at  maturity.  Some 
of  the  other  credits  seem  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  same  way.  But  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  money  was  originally  put 
into  the  U.  S.  People’s  Bank,  and  when 
the  receiver  was  appointed,  Lewis  in¬ 
duced  them  to  accept  his  note  for  their 
claim,  and  in  that  way  he  got  what  was 
coming  to  them  through  the  receiver. 
His  plan  then  was  to  exchange  the  notes 
for  other  stock  in  his  various  schemes, 
and  in  that  way  keep  the  money. 

It  is  an  old  trick  of  fake  financial 
promoters  to  have  different  forms  of 
so-called  securities  to  offer  their  de¬ 
luded  customers.  When  a  patron  be¬ 
comes  suspicious  or  dissatisfied  with 
jone  security,  in  a  great  burst  of  appar¬ 
ent  frankness  and  fairness,  they  offer 
him  another  stock  or  bond  or  certificate 
of  some  sort,  in  exchange  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  investment.  This  allays  suspicions 
and  fears  for  a  while,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of.all,  it  gives  the  promoter  time 
to  go  ahead  with  his  schemes. 

Lewis  first  sold  the  bank  stock.  Then 
he  gave  his  notes  for  the  stock.  After 
that  he  traded  stock  in  his  publishing 
company,  or  his  real  estate  company  for 
the  notes.  The  people  who  refused  to 
make  these  exchanges  had  an  offer  to 
take  Trust  Company  stock  and  those 
who  accepted  got  an  “interim  receipt.” 
The  two  women  at  North  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  refused  all  temptations  to  change 
the  notes  for  anything  except  cash,  and 
they  now  have  their  money.  This  old 
soldier  loaned  the  money  that  he  had 
in  safe  keeping  for  an  old  woman.  He 
returned  Lewis’s  note  on  the  written 
promise  that  a  check  would  be  sent  for 
it.  In  return  he  got  an  “interim  re¬ 
ceipt”  entitling  him  to  stock  in  a  trust 
company  later  on,  and  not  a  word  of 
explanation  for  refusing  to  send  the 
check  an  promised. 

The  New  Mexico  claim  for  $3,000 
is  based  on  a  note  similar  to 
those  held  by  Mrs.  Orton  and  Mrs. 
Dinsdale,  and  the  drafts  for  it 
have  come  back  through  the  banks 
just  as  theirs  did.  In  the  women’s  case, 
Lewis  deliberately  lied  and  said  that 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  postmaster,  demanded 
a  fee  for  collecting  the  money,  and 
offered  that  as  an  excuse  for  not  pay¬ 
ing  the  notes.  We  proved  conclusively 
by  the  papers  that  there  was  not  even 
a  seinblence  of  truth  in  this  pretense. 
What  excuse  has  he  now  for  not  paying 
this  Texas  note,  which  is  more  than  a 
year  overdue,  and  on  which  interest 
payments  were  defaulted  for  over  three 
years? 

We  want  this  money  returned  to  this 
old  soldier  for  the  benefit  of  the  old 
woman  who  intrusted  it  to  his  keep¬ 
ing.  We  want  Mr.  Lewis  to  return  it. 
There  is  no  questioii  of  the  facts  or 
the  obligations  any  more  than  there 
was  in  the  case  of  the  North  Tarrytown 
women.  We  have  the  papers  to  prove 
the  indebtedness.  And  we  propose  to 
insist  on  payment.  Honest  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  writing  us 
that  they  were  attracted  by  the  League 
scheme,  but  that  the  recent  facts  about 
the  notes  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
have  opened  their  eyes.  If  these  women 
will  give  a  moment  of  serious  thought 
to  the  contents  of  the  Lewis  papers  we 
think  they  will  see  from  the  papers 
themselves  that  they  are  used  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  this 
money  from  poor  and  confiding  country 
people,  and  that  in  helping  circulate 
them  these  good  women  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  helping  Lewis  to  allure  money 
from  poor  frugal  people.  J.  J.  d. 


Plant  a  Hedge 


and  shrubs  about  your  home  this  spring.  A 
few  dollars’  investment  -will  make  your  yard 
a  place  of  beauty. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  the 

California  Privet,  Norway 
Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitae 

—stock  as  fine  as  can  be  grown  anywhere. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  our  high  grade 
stock.  Illustrated  Catalog  of  the  World’s 
Largest  Nursery — over  2,000  acres— FREE. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


SKGRAPE  VINES 


69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees  &c.  Best  Root- 
edstock.  Genuine.cheap.  2sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 

--  -  LEWIS  UOKSCU  ‘  J  ” 


Dose,  price-list  free. 


J  HOESCU  &  SON,  Fredonia,  N.  i. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  *SS?Srl“* 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, H  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  Strong,  Simple  Mower 
That  Cuts  Clean  and  Easy 


The  longer  the  lever,  the  heavier  load  you  can  lift. 
You  can  liken  each  spoke  in  a  mower  wheel  to  a  lever 
This  is  the  principle  to  which  the  Dain,  with  its  high, 
broad-g  tuged,  wide  rim  wheels,  long  pitman  and  com, 
pensating  gears,  owes  its  remarkable  light  draft  aud¬ 
its  tremendous  cutting  power. 

Season  in,  season  out  it  cuts  over  all  kinds  of  ground 
and  goes  through  heaviest  grass  without  choke-downs, 
breakage  or  troll  hie  of  any  kind.  'I  he  gears  are  com- 

{>ensating— neither  work  out  of  mesh  nor  wear  apart, 
las  the  strongest  braced  cutter-bar,  too,  with  a  pro- 
tected  Pitman  that  gives  along,  unerring  stroke,  apply¬ 
ing  power  direct  to  cutter-bar  without  lost  motion. 

Is  strong  where  others  are  weak.  The  Dain  is  the 
only  mower  in  which  the  cutter-bar  can  be  re  aligned  at 
n  moment’s  notice.  A  monkey  wrench  does  the  business 
in  a  jiffy. 


DAlNVeLiftCaMOWER 


A  boy  can  lift  cutter-bar  right  from  the  seat  by  hand, 
footer  both  at  once.  Trees,  stumps,  stones,  etc.,  can 
easily  lie  nassi-d  —  and  you  never  have  to  back  up  with 
a  Dain.  This  mower  is  built  of  few-parts,  is  so  simple 
in  construction  that  any  one  can  operate  it  and  it’s  dur¬ 
able,  too. 


Dain  Hay  Tools  Make 
Biggest  Hay  Profits 


After  hay  is  cut  with  a  pain  mower,  it  can  best  be 
cured  and  handled  by  Pain  rakes,  loaders  or  stackers, 
because  like  the  mower,  these  machines  are  built  by 
specialists  who  for  25  years  have  been  making  success¬ 
ful  hay  tools  that  get  thebiggest  value  out  of  hay . 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t 


this  remarkable  Pain 
mower,  send  your  name, 
tell  what  tools  you  are 
interested  in  and  complete 
information,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  hook 

“All  About  Hay’* 

will  be  sent  to  you  by 
return  mail. 

DAIN  MFG.  CO. 

802  vino  Street 

OTTUMWA,  -  IOWA 


One  Dollar 
M  ore  per  T on 


An  experienced  man  writes  that 
hay  is  worth  a  dollar  more  per  ton 
if  baled  with  the  Wolverine  Hay 
Press.  It  turns  out  heavy,  smooth, 
even  bales  as  fast  as  four  men  can 
work  in  a  mow.  It’s  the  baler  for 
long  service  and  short  repair  bills. 

Write  for  FREE  Book  about  the 


WOLVERINE 
HAY  PRESS 


The  best  baler — never  a  trailer. 
Top-notch  quality  from  “stem  to 
stern.”  Don’t  require  constant  ad¬ 
justing  and  “tinkering.”  It  saves 
money  and  makes  money  for  its 
owner.  Built  with  wood  or  steel 
frame — 14x18,  16x18, 17x22  and  18x22. 

The  “Wolverine  Book”  tells  what  farm¬ 
ers  and  pressers  say  about  this  baler.  A 
postal  will  bring  this  valuable  book. 

Ypsilanti  Hay  Press  Co. 

209  Forest  St.,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

■  Exclusive  Territory  —  Liberal  Terms 


Salzer’s  Great 


Seed  Offer! 


Buy  not  a  packet  of  seed  till  you  hear 
from  Salzcr.  His  pure,  tested  Farm 
and  Garden  Seed  cost  no  more  than 
poor  seed  and  they  will  make  you  “l'at” 
crop  profits.  Besides,  Salzer  offers 
you  *500  In  Gold  to  name  his  marvel¬ 
ous  new  breed  of  corn.  This  is  the  biggest  “melon¬ 
cutting”  ever  pulled  off.  Don’t  miss  the  good  things. 
Mammoth  Seed  Catalog  Free.  Send  in  your  corn  name. 
If  two  persons  send  same  (acceptable)  name,  the  prize 
will  be  equally  divided.  Contest  ends  May  10th. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO..  Box  144,  LaCrosse.  Wis. 


Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed  Corn. 

Bred  and  raised  on  Eureka  Stock  Farm  for  the 
past  28  years.  Produced  over  11,0  bushels  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre;  72  lbs.  on  the  cob  will  produce 
4U  qts..  weighing  til  lbs.,  shelled  corn  to  II  lbs.  cob. 
ThiE  is  equal  to  one  and  one-fourth  bushels  (by 
measure)  of  shelled  corn.  It  is  long,  deep  grain, 
small  cob.  medium  fodder.  Write  for  circular. 
KDWAItD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


D 


ARKE  COUNTY  EARLY  MAMMOTH 
SEED  CORN,  Irish  Cobbler.  Seed  Potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  Clover  Seed  at  w  holesale  or  retail. 
Better  get  our  prices  on  quantity.  Catalogue  free, 
MACE  &  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be 99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

at  $40.00  per  acre  annu 

pie  and  instructions  6.  _  _  _  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 


Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.No  23 

WING  SEED  CO.;  Box  223  Mechauicsburg,  Ohio 


LIGHTNING 

STRUCK 


and  caused  2165  out  of  a  total  of 
2960  fire  losses  to  farm  buildings  in 
one  year  in  one  state  according  to  an 
official  report  of  1 1 1  fire  insurance 
companies.  Do  you  realize  that  this 
means  over  75  per  cent,  of  all  fire 
losses  are  caused  by  lightning? 


Professor 
West  Dodd’s 
Wonderful 
Inventions 
Control 
Lightning 


D.ifc  S.Wnven  Copper  Gable  Lightning 
Rods  and  .System  of  Installation  are 

acknowledged  by  the  leading  Are  insurance 
companies  of  the  world  to  afford  the  only 
safe  protection  against  ravages  of  lightning. 

Spring  anil  Summer  Storms  are  com¬ 
ing.  Now  is  the  time  to  act !  Protect  your 
homo  and  the  farm  buildings.  Make  your¬ 
self,  your  family,  your  stock,  your  crops'  safe. 

Many  a  door  is  padlocked  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.  Lock  yours  now,  In¬ 
stall  the  I).  &  S.  System  of  protection. 

IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 


Leading  fire  insurance  companies  of  the 
world  (list  of  them  in  catalogue— send  for  it) 
will  allow  10  to  33  1-3  per  cent  off  your  insur¬ 
ance  bills  when  your  buildings  are  rodded 
with  V.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Lightning 
Rods.  Thus  the  D.  &  S.  Rod  pays  for  itself 
and  then  begins  to  save  you  money, 
when  your  next  insurance  bills  come  due. 

More  D.  &  S.  Rods  sold  than  any  other 
three  makes  combined.  Insist  on  the  trade¬ 
mark  D.  &  S.  It  is  your  protection. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  book,  “The  Laws 
and  Nature  of  Lightning,”  free.  Address 
DODD  &  STRUTHEItS 
437  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


LIGHTNING 

Protection 


Get  my  book  on  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  quick  before  the  next  storm. 
It  tells  how  to  lay  Cable,  where  and 
how  deep  to  make  Groundings, 
where  to  put  the  Points,  why  Joints 
and  Sharp  Angles  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  you  should  know.  This 

BOOK  IS  FREE 

Our  scientific  soft  copper  rod  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  kind  all  authorities  en¬ 
dorse.  Sold  direct  from  factonr, 

freight  prepaid  on  15  days’  trial 
before  you  pay.  Following  our 
directions  any  man  puts  it  up 
easily.  Get  our  guarantee  and 

Wholesale  Prices 
No  Agents  or  Dealers 

We  save  you  *20.00  to  #50.00.  Don't  risk 
life  and  property  when  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  had  at  so  low  a  cost.  Let  me 
send  you  all  the  facts  and  my  valuable 
Free  Book.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
The  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept.  1,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HEATING 


Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 


KROESCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

458  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm  $thoutexpense 


1  pumping  and 


at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 


Cheapest  and  most  effieient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  g  u  a  r  a  n  t  e  e  d  . 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 


Rife  Engine  Co.  2429TrinityBldg..N.Y. 


bargain  prices 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1.00. 

6  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  1 ’caches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed 
Write  at  onceforillustrated  Catalogue  and 
Bargain  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS 

offer  their  choice  selections  of  all  hinds  of  seeds 
such  as  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  White  Clover,  Crimson 
Clover,  Red  Top.  Blue  Grass  Hairy  Vetches, 
Orchard  Grass  and  all  hinds  of  gram  and  field 
seeds,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmer,  1  rices  and 
samples  on  application.  We  deliver  seeds,  freight 

prepaid,  to  nearest  railroad  station. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONb,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


SEED  POTATOES-o^Tif N  NO*  3‘  Grown 


vk...  ,  —  on  new  land,  fine  -quality  and 

free  from  scab  or  blight.  OLD  ORCHA  RD  FARM, 
L.  M  Johnson,  Mok..  Painesville.  Ohio. 


Irish  Cobbler 


SEED  POTATOES  (Maine  grown.) 

$2.50  per  bbl.  bag  (105  lbs  );  20  bags,  $45.00. 
Horse  Radish  sets,  NEW  BOHEMIA  or  Maliner- 
Kren,  $4.00  per  1,000,  or  10,000  for  $35.00.  Special 
offers.  Order  Quick.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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ROTATION  FOR  A  NEW  YORK  FARM. 

c.  L.  IF.,  New  York. — Please  advise  a 
rotation  for  a  40-acre  farm,  exclusive  of 
meadows  and  pastures,  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.,  soil  sandy  loam.  Twelve  cows  and 
heifers,  two  teams.  I  desire  to  produce 
milk,  butter  and  pigs.  I  have  in  mind  a 
rotation,  corn,  oats  and  clover  or  potatoes, 
rye  and  clover  on  the  different  plots.  Soil 
needs  humus  and  legumes,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  clover  is  best  grown  alone 
or  sown  with  oats.  What  green  manur¬ 
ing  would  you  advise?  Would  clover  -  do 
(Red  or  Mammoth),  sown  in  corn  at  last 
cultivation  and  turned  under  in  Spring  to 
plant  to  oats?  I  am  anxious  to  improve 
land  condition,  but  am  a  little  mixed  on 
best  way  to  green  manure.  I  have  10 
acres  in  rye  now  to  turn  under  this 
Spring  for  corn,  but  fear  it  will  make  the 
ground  acid,  as  we  cannot  wait  long  in 
ibis  climate  between  first  plowing  (end 
of  April)  and  corn  planting  (end  of  May). 

Ans. — We  will  start  with  the  10  acres 
already  sown  to  rye.  Let  it  grow  until 
it  is  eight  or  10  inches  high,  which  it 
should  be  early  in  May.  If  you  let  it 
get  much  higher — as  there  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  do  in  order  to  get  more  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil — it  will  not  decay  as 
quickly,  will  tend  to  dry  out  the  land, 
and  the  first  year  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Turn  it  under  with  a  lap  fur¬ 
row,  in  order  that  it  is  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  and  not  all  put  in  the  bottom 
of  thq  furrow,  where  it  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  water  coming  up  from  be¬ 
low,  and  decay  less  rapidly.  Roll  down 
as  fast  as  plowed,  then  plant  the  corn, 
after  fining  the  surface.  There  will  not 
be  enough  of  “souring”  the  soil  to  be 
of  serious  moment.  I  should  advise 
using  300  pounds  per  acre  broadcast,  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  three  per  cent 
nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  4  per  cent  of  potash,  and  200  pounds 
of  the  same  in  the  hill  at  planting.  Cover 
the  fertilizer  with  earth  before  dropping 
the  corn.  This,  with  thorough  and  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation,  should  increase  a  crop 
of  corn.  At  the  last  cultivation — ahead 
of  the  cultivator — sow  one  pound  of 
Cow-horn  turnips,  two  pounds  of  rape, 
and  four  quarts  of  Red  clover.  It  will 
cost  but  little,  and  if  the  season  is  favor¬ 
able.  you  will  get  a  fine  growth  to  turn 
under.  The  fertilizer  sown  broadcast 
will  help  this  as  well  as  the  corn.  The 
clover  will  live  over  Winter.  Turn  over 
as  early  as  may  be  in  the  Spring,  and 
sow  at  the  rate  of  2*4  bushels  to  the 
acre;  two  bushels  of  Canada  field  peas 
and  one  of  oats,  sowing  with  it  eight 
quarts  per  acre  of  Red  clover.  Use 
300  pounds  to  the  acre  of  fertilizer,  10 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  four  per 
cent  potash.  Cut  this  when  the  oats 
begin  to  head  and  the  peas  are  in  blos¬ 
som,  and  use  it  for  fodder.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  cows,  either  green  of  cured, 
and  fine  for  the  hogs  when  green. 
This  is  much  less  exhaustive  to  the  soil 
than  oats,  and  all  things  considered  fully 
as  valuable  as  a  crop.  Your  clover  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  grow  than  if 
you  put  it  with  an  oat  crop  which  will 
mature.  The  year  following  you  should 
have  a  crop  of  clover;  the  next  year 
this  may  be  turned  under  for  corn  or 


potatoes.  Keep  the  cows  in  the  stable 
as  much  as  possible,  with  plenty  of  lit¬ 
ter,  and  after  the  oats  and  peas  are 
off,  apply  the  manure  to  the  ground, 
preferably  with  a  manure  spreader — 
about  six  loads  to  the  acre.  The  manure 
will  thus  go  a  long  way,  and  the  clover 
will  do  the  rest. 

I  do  not  know  what  shape  the  other 
30  acres  are,  so  cannot  advise  as  I 
might.  You  could  put  10  in  oats — 
using  300  pounds  per  acre  of  South 
Carolina  rock,  and  this  would  give  you 
some  grain  for  the  stock,  and  straw  for 
bedding.  Then  sow  with  rye,  and  han¬ 
dle  as  above.  By  using  a  potato  crop 
after  the  clover,  or  corn — I  prefer  the 
former — you  would  get  a  four-year  rota¬ 
tion,  after  you  got  started,  with  the 
potatoes  as  a  money  crop.  Another  10 
or  12  acres  could  be  put  into  silage  corn, 
for  nothing  will  pay  you  better  than  a 
silo  for  your  cows  and  heifers.  The 
remainder  you  could  plant  with  potatoes, 
but  unless  the  land  is  in  good  tilth, 
or  you  buy  plenty  of  fertilizer,  you  will 
not  be  likely  to  get  a  paying  crop.  I 
should  prefer  to  sow  to  buckwheat, 
plowing  under  a  crop  of  Canada  peas, 
to  be  sown  early  next  Spring.  An  acre 
or  two  could  well  be  put  into  pumpkins, 
which  will  be  fine  both  for  the  cows 
and  hogs.  If  you  use  on  this  all  the 
manure  you  can  get  hold  of,  you  will 
get  an  immense  harvest  of  valuable 
feed.  i  edw’d  van  alstyne. 


Cabbage  ox  New  Sod. — \Yheu  planting 
cabbage  seed  plant  on  newly  turned  turf, 
making  it  mellow.  I  have  so  done  for 
years  and  rarely  see  a  club-footed  root. 

r.  m.  h. 

A  Whip  Holder. — I  have  found  that  a 
bale  wire  removed  from  the  bale  without 
cutting  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
makes  a  fine  whip  holder.  Shape  the  wire 
like  the  letter  V,  crimp  the  lower  end  a 
little,  so  that  the  lash  will  not  draw 
through,  and  you  have  it.  A  nice  thing 
about  it  is  one  can  hang  a  whip  in  the 
dark  without  removing  his  mittens. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M.  t.  t.  h. 

The  Cider  Question. — I  see  it  stated 
Prof.  Alwood  claimed  cider  is  sold  in  pint 
bottles  at  wholesale  in  New  York  at  25 
cents  per  bottle,  or  at  the  rate  of  $8  per 
bushel  of  apples,  a  bushel  making  32  pints 
of  cider.  I  wonder  how  much  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  the  cider  producer  gets. 
Not  over  five  or  10  cents,  I  would  judge. 
And,  too,  I  wonder  if  the  bottles  are  full 
pints.  » trovers  sell  liquids  now  in  small, 
medium  and  large  bottles,  canned  goods  in 
No.  2  or  No.  3  cun,  crackers,  breakfast 
foods,  etc.,  in  No.  1,  3,  or  some  other  sized 
package.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  in  New 
England  who  would  soon  be  bankrupt  if 
the  cider  they  drink  cost  them  50  cents 
per  quart.  I  can  buy  a  good  quality  of 
grape  juice  for  $1.19  per  gallon,  15  cents 
a  pint.  And  if  we  can  trust  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  Sunday  papers,  good 
whisky  may  be  bought  for  less  than  the 
professor's  New  York  cider.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  S.  E.  1’.  M.  was  very  opportune 
in  giving  us  the  recipe  for  making  vinegar 
without  cider,  and  now  all  the  cider  may 
he  used  as  a  beverage.  e.  p.  r. 

Farmers  around  here  received  seven  and 
eight  cents  a  pound  for  tobacco  in  the 
bundle :  it  is  said  a  good  many  received 
even  less.  One  hundred  cigars  weigh 
somewhere  around  a  pound,  that  sell  for 
$2.25  up :  other  kinds  of  tobacco  for  pipe 
and  chewing  from  50  cents  up.  Where  do 
the  farmers  get  even  the  35  cents  of  the 
consumers’  dollar  here?  h.  b.  betts. 

It.  N.-Y. — They  do  not  get  it.  It  goes 
up  in  smoke. 


DAILY 
0U1PUT 
17,500 
BBLS. 

ALPHA 

PORTLAND  DEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tina 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


^Wa/re  !With^^m|ncJm 

J3  A WM  f  liil 

N  Lumber  is  high.  A  car  load  or  two  pays 
|J  for  an  American  Mill.  Supply  your  needs 
I*  and  your  neighbors’.  No  experience  nee  led. 

M  Haul  mill  to  timber  if  desired.  All  Sizes— 

\  All  Prices.  The  Variable  Friction  Feed, 
y  Combined  Ratchet  Set  Works  and  Quick  Receder 

means  most  work 
with  least  power. 

Free  Catalogue 
lists  all  kinds  of 
wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Ask  for  it. 

American  Saw  Mill 
Machinery  Co. 

1  29  Hope  St. 
Uackettstown,  N.  J« 
1582  Terminal 
Buildings 
New  York 


—  99  %o  %  Pure — 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

e*  Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Simples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Harness  and  Vehicles 

Hero  is  the  Big  Murray  Stylo 
Book  just  off  the  press.  It  is 
the  handsomest,  most  complete 
aud  valuable  exposition  of  Har¬ 
ness,  Saddle  and  Vehicle  bar¬ 
gains  ever  offered  direct  to  the 
consumer.  This  beautiful  and 
attractive  Murray  Book  contains 
190  styles  of  harness,  saddles  and 
vehicles;  345  illustrations;  16  in¬ 
serts,  printed  in  colors;  costs  us 
10c  to  mail.  The  Murray  Diroct- 
to-User  Up-to-Date  Selling  Plan 

Saves  You  25  to  50% 

And  guarantees  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  “money  back.”  Wo 
have  thousands  of  sntisfted  cus¬ 
tomers  inthiscountryand  export 
more  goods  than  any  other  house 
in  our  line.  Don’t  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  Harness, Saddles  or  Vehicles 
until  you  have  seen  the  ‘Murray’ 
Style  Book.  Write  for  it  today! 

The  Wilbur  H.  Murray  Mf  g.  Co. 
317  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Try  “The  Delin” 


With 
Your 

Money  In 
Your  Pocket 


No  Deposit 
No  Cash 
With  Your 
Order 


We  are  now  selling  all  our  buggies,  runabouts, 
surreys,  wagons,  road  carts,  concords,  phaetons 
and  harness  direct  to  the  user  at  money  saving, 
factory  prices  and  most  liberal  terms  ever 
offered:  30  DAYS  APPROVAL— NO  DEPOSIT- 
NO  CASH  WITH  ORDER— yon  pay  for  the  goods 
if  they  are  satisfactory  after  you  thoroughly 
test  them.  You  cannot  get  elsewhere  the  same 
high  class,  stylish  work  at  the  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms  we  offer.  Look  into  our  offers 
before  placing  your  order— it  will  pay  you  big. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  22.  Our  STYLES. 
PRICES  and  TERMS  will  surprise  and  Interest  you. 

THE  DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO. 

(Formerly  The  Buckeye  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.) 

Central  Ave.  and  York  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  anil  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out 

May  We  Send  You  Out 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mf  g.  Co. 

Elkhart,  •  *  »  -  Indiana 


Sava 


H.  C.  Phelps 
Manufacturer 
Split 
Hickory 
Bug. 
glee 


I  am  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  I  make 
every  vehicle  I  sell 
and  sell  every  vehicle 
I  make  direct  to  user. 
Let  me  pay  postage  on 
my  1910  Split  Hickory 
Book  to  Your  Home.  It’s 
Free.  Shows  125  Styles. 
A11  at  Factory  Prices. 

H.  C.  Phelps 


Don’t  Get  Me  Confused 
with  Retail  Dealers  or 
neral  Catalog  Houses 

I  AM  a  manufacturer  of  vehicles.  With  my  big  volume 
of  business  1  can  sell  the  dealer  at  lower  prices  than  he 
could  buy  from  any  other  manufacturer — but  I  don’t 
do  business  through  the  dealer. 

You  may  hear  a  lot  of  this  home-patronage  talk — but 
what  does  it  mean  to  you? — $26.50  out  of  your  own 
pocket. 

That  $26.50  I’ll  save  you. 

If  you  love  the  dealer — or  he  happens  to  be  your 
brother-in-law — you  may  want  him  to  have  that  extra 
profit— but  I  want  people  to  know  that  I  can  save  them 
that  amount  of  money  if  they  want  to  save  it. 

And  don’t  get  the  idea  that  because  the  general  “Cat” 
house  sells  by  mail  that  it  saves  you  money  on  vehicles. 

They  don’t  manufacture  vehicles.  They  must  add  their 
profit  to  the  maker’s  price.  Don’t  pay  anybody  an 
extra  profit — 

Buy  Your  Buggy  Direct 
From  the  Manufacturer 


One 


of 


My 


Styles 


125 


Saving 


at 


a 


You 


of 


to 


My  factory  is  the  largest  in 
\  America  making  vehicles  and 
^  harness  exclusively.  I  make 
)  every  vehicle  I  sell  and  sell  every 
vehicle  I  make  direct  to  the 
users.  That’s  why  I’ll  save  you 
from  25  %  to  40%  on  any  style  of 
buggy,  carriage  or  road  wagon 
you  want.  Make  your  road 
,  tests  and  your  comparisons 
in  quality  and  price.  If  the 


buggy  I  send  isn’t  right  in  every  way;  if  I  haven’t  saved 
you  at  least  25% ,  send  it  back  and  I’ll  return  every  cent  of 
your  money.  Can  you  afford  to  deliberately  pass  up  this — 

25  °jo  Guaranteed  Saving.  Let  MePay  Post¬ 
age  on  My  Big  1910  Book  to  Your  Home 

Send  Postal  Today  for  my  Big,  Free  Book,  the  finest 
vehicle  portfolio  and  catalog  ever  issued.  Get  my  1910 
rices  first  and  see  my  125  styles  of  quality  Split  Hickories, 
t  costs  only  a  penny  to  know.  You  can  always  buy  from 
the  other  fellow  if  you  choose. 

I’ve  been  in  this  business  eleven  years.  I’ve  saved 
millions  for  vehicle  buyers  and  can  prove  it.  I  have 
200,000  customers.  I’ll  refer  you  to  some  near  you. 
Write  for  book  by  next  mail. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  290 ,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Questions  About  Soluble  Oils. 

./.  If.  B.,  Johnatoicn,  0. — Will  soluble  oil 
take  the  place  of  Bordeaux?  Can  it  be 
used  when  the  buds  begin  to  open  before 
bloom?  We  have  no  San  .Tost:  scale,  but 
lots  of  Scurfy  scale.  Bordeaux  and  arsenic 
does  no  good  on  these  scales,  but  prevent 
curl  and  scab. 

Ans. — “Soluble  oil”  will  not  take  the 
place  of  Bordeaux.  The  latter  will  have 
no  effect  upon  scale  insects.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  destroy  the  germs  of  plant 
diseases.  The  oil  kills  the  living  scales. 
During  the  Winter  the  Scurfy  scales 
found  in  little  white  patches,  cover  the 
eggs  and  not  the  live  insects.  There¬ 
fore  spraying  in  Winter  does  little  good 
in  destroying  Scurfy  scale.  These  eggs 
hatch  in  late  May  or  early  June.  Then 
is  the  time  to  spray  with  a  diluted  mix¬ 
ture.  The  lime  and  sulphur  recently 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will,  we 
believe,  largely  take  the  place  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  the  future. 

Treatment  for  Apple  Seeds. 

V.  H.  D.,  Woodstock,  Vt. — How  can  I  raise 
my  own  native  apple  trees?  I  have  a  lot 
of  seeds  in  the  pomace  that  I  saved  last 
Fall ;  also  live  or  six  loads  of  good  horse 
manure.  Should  I  separate  (he  seeds  from 
ihe  pomace,  or  can  I  plant  Ihem  with  the 
pomace?  Should  they  be  planted  in  rows 
or  broadcast,  and  how  should  I  use  the 
manure?  Is  it  best  to  plant  in  the  Spring 
or  Fall? 

Ans. — V.  H.  D.  does  not  say  how  he 
has  kept  the  apple  seed  in  the  pomace 
since  last  Fall,  and  that  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  matter.  The  seed 
should  be  separated  from  the  pomace 
immediately  after  the  apple  has  come 
from  the  press,  or  the  pomace  will  heat 
and  sour,  and  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
seed.  After  seed  has  been  separated 
from  pomace  by  washing  through  water, 
it  should  be  mixed  with  damp  (not  wet) 
sand,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  where 
mice,  rats  or  squirrels  cannot  get  at  it, 
and  then  planted  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  in  deep,  rich  soil  that  has  been 
deeply  plowed  and  finely  harrowed. 
Plant  in  rows  about  two  inches  deep, 
and  cover  with  fine  soil  about  one  inch 
deep ;  after  covering  firm  the  soil 
with  hoe,  and  then  put  a  light  covering 
of  fine  earth  over  the  firmed  earth, 
so  it  will  not  bake  or  crust.  If  the 
pomace  has  not  been  in  bulk  enough  to 
heat  or  sour,  and  the  seed  is  in  good 
condition,  then  separate  now  from 
pomace.  If  pomace  is  dry  it  can  be 
easily  separated  by  rubbing  it  with  the 
hands  and  blowing  it  free  from  seed 
by  a  windmill,  or  -by  slowly  dropping 
it  on  a  sack  or  into  a  box  while  holding 
it  up  and  the  wind  will  winnow  it 
out.  If  the  seed  is  dry,  soak  it  in  warm 
water  for  24  hours  before  planting. 
The  stable  manure  should  be  plowed 
under  and  the  ground  thoroughly  cut 
over  with  a  disk  harrow  before  planting 
the  seed.  I  would  prefer  a  deep,  rich 
soil  without  the  fresh  manure  for  ap¬ 
ple  seed.  V.  H.  D.  can  easily  tell 
whether  his  seed  is  good  or  not  after 
soaking  for  24  hours  in  warm  water. 

1  f  it  is  then  firm  and  solid  it  will  more 
than  likely  germinate,  but  if  soft  and 
slippery  it  is  no  good.  e.  s.  black. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture. 

.1.  It.,  So.  Bellingham,  Wash. — Will  you 
give  eare  and  culture  of  the  large  flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  how  to  start? 

Ans. — The  routine  of  Chrysanthemum 
culture  as  practiced  in  the  commercial 
greenhouses  of  the  East  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows :  Some  old  plants 
of  the  former  season  are  utilized  as 
stock  plants,  being  kept  through  the 
Winter  in  shallow  boxes  or  flats,  in  a 
greenhouse  having  a  night  temperature 
of  45  degrees.  The  soft  young  shoots 
from  these  stock  plants  are  taken  for 
cuttings,  being  planted  in  sand  in  a 
propagating  house,  protected  from  sun¬ 
shine  and  draughts,  and  kept  moist. 
Under  these  conditions,  and  with  prop¬ 
er  care,  these  cuttings  will  root  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  are  then  potted  off  in 
small  pots,  using  the  same  compost  one 
would  use  for  young  carnations.  It  is 
customary  to  root  these  cuttings  be¬ 
tween  February  and  May,  according  to 


whether  an  early  or  late  crop  of  flowers 
is  the  aim,  though  there  is  also  much 
difference  in  the  time  of  blooming  of 
different  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  by  means  of  a  careful  selection  of 
varieties  one  may  have  a  succession  of 
flowers  from  the  middle  of  August  up 
to  Christmas.  These  young  plants  are 
planted  out  on  benches  containing  about 
five  inches  of  good  soil,  the  plants  be¬ 
ing  spaced  from  eight  inches  to  one 
foot  apart,  according  to  the  variety. 
After  the  plants  are  well  established 
they  are  given  a  mulching  of  well- 
rotted  manure  to  a  depth  of  about  an 
inch,  and  are  carefully  staked  and  tied, 
in  order  to  keep  the  stems  straight.  If 
large  blooms  are  desired,  only  one 
shoot  is  allowed  on  each  plant,  all  side 
growths  being  removed  as  they  appear. 
The  time  to  select  the  flower  buds  varies 
with  different  varieties,  but  generally 
speaking  no  buds  are  permitted  on  the 
plants  before  the  middle  of  July,  and 
only  on  the  early  flowering  varieties  at 
that  date,  the  matter  of  selecting  the 
buds  being  one  that  requires  much  care 
and  experience.  Plenty  of  light  and 
air  are  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
plants,  and  frequent  waterings  and 
syringings  are  required  during  warm 
and  bright  weather.  Red  spiders  and 
aphis  are  the  most  troublesome  insects 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  grower,  the  first 
being  controlled  by  forcible  syringing 
with  a  hose  and  clear  water,  and  the 
second  by  fumigating  or  spraying  with 
nicotine  solution.  Various  caterpillars 
also  have  great  appetites  for  the  foliage 
and  buds  of  these  plants,  so  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  first-class  flowers  demands 
constant  watchfulness.  It  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  these  brief  suggestions 
are  in  the  line  of  successful  practice  in 
the  East,  and  that  climatic  differences 
on  the  Pacific  slope  may  require  some 
variations  in  cultural  methods  with 
Chrysanthemums,  just  as  they  do  with 
some  other  plants.  w.  H.  taplin. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gnl.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  It.  K.  station  in  the  United  States  for  i)t  1  tt.ftO. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  day  for  fullinformatiun. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,M*A“'SS:r“ 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  A se  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  Katia fiction.  Puts  solution 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 


Iron  lire 
Four- How 
Sprayer 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


QET THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 


THE  ECLIPSE 


is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpa  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


h**RMANN$  HKM# 


Get  a  Full  Crop 


I 


by  regularly  using  Herrmann’s  Hi-Grade  Pure 
Paris  Green.  It  is  sure  death  to  the  coddling 
moth  that  every  year  destroys  a  quarter  of  the 
apple  crop,  as  well  as  to  potato  bugs,  tobacco 
worms,  and  all  insect  pests.  It  is  practically 
free  from  water  soluble  arsenious  acid,  there¬ 
fore  when  properly  applied  never  bums  or  scalds  the  tenderest  foliage. 
Guaranteed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  various  State  Agricultural  Colleges 

Sold  in  packages,  lA  lb.  to  56  lbs  ,  also  barrels  and  kegs — net  weight.  Should  your 
dealer  not  have  it  in  stock,  ask  him  to  get  it  lor  you. 

Write  for  Herrmann’s  1910  Almanac 

which  tells  the  right  way  to  spray  fruit  trees  and  the 
truck  garden  with  Paris  Green. 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

68  N  William  St.  New  York  City 


IP 


“Dead  Bugs  are  the  only  Safe  Bugs” 


SPRAY 


Watson  4-ROW  Potato  Sprayer 

Never  damages  foliage,  but  always  reaches  bugs,  worms,  and 
other  foliage-eating  Insects.  Has  all  improvements— adjustable 
wheel  width,  spray  and  pressure  instantly  regulated.  Capacity 
30  to 40  acres  a  day.  FREE  FORMULA  BOOK 
for  instruction  book  showing  the  famous  (iarfield.  Empire 
King  and  other  sprayers. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


- Save  Your  Fruit  Trees— 

Kill  Ran  Jose  Scale,  and  all  other  parasites  and 
insects,  by  spraying  with  a  strong  solution  of 

Good’s  cwhL<iePoifh  Soap  No.  3 

Nothing  to  injure  or  poison  trees,  points,  vines  or 
shrubs.  No  sulphur,  salt  or  mineral  oils.  Dissolves 
easily  in  water.  Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S.  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  60  II*.,  #2.60;  100 
Uhl,  $4..V>;  larger  quantities  proportionately  loss. 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  on  Plant  Diseases. 
James  Good,  Original  Maker,  945  N.  Front  St.,  Phila. 


“Equal  to  the  Best  anti  Better  than  the 
Rest." 

SCALIME 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  solutions.  Re¬ 
quires  no  boiling.  Kills  all  seule.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

B  N;  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  HAND  SPRAMOTOR  No.  1  or 

No.  2  has  4  to  8  nozzles,  all  brass 
sprayer.  The  wheels  and  nozzles  are 
adjustable,  from  2G  inches  to  36  inches. 
Vertical  adjustment  from  rack  lt> 
inches.  Automatic  vertical  nozzle  ad¬ 
justment-brass  spramotor.  Ball  valves, 
automatic  compensating  plunger.  Me¬ 
chanical  atritator, 

It  is  mounted  on  a  cart  with  strong, 
hardwood  frame.  Has  52-inch  wooden 
wheels  with  iron  hubs  and  steel  axles. 
For  ono  horse. 

Can  be  used  for  orchard,  vineyard,  mustard  and  potatoes,  or  for  painting  and 
whitewashing:,  Sold  without  the  cart  as  well.  Guaranteed, 

Write  for  free  Treatise  on  Crop  Diseases.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


E.  H.  HEARD, 


1326  Erie  Street,  Buffalo 


1  °“TnTS 
FANW  NET  BIGGEST  RETURNS 


ECONOMICAL  —  THOROUGH  —  RAPID 

SPRAYING  is  absolutely  essential.  You  must  control  plant  diseases  and 
insect  pests  to  get  the  most  from  your  field  crops  and  fruit  trees.  There  is  no 
argument  on  that  point.  But  get  the  right  spraying  outfit— to  do  the  work 
right,  at  the  least  expense,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with'  the  least  work. 
One  of  the  Famous  spraying  outfits  meets  your  needs  exactly — no  matter  what  style 
or  size  you  want.  The  outfits  are  complete — engine,  pump  and  all  accessories, 
mounted  on  skids  or  trucks.  You  can 

Use  the  Engine  for  Other  Work 

An  I  II  C  spraying  outfit  is  a  year-’round  money-maker.  You  can  easily 
detach  your  1  or  2-horse-power  engine  and  use  it  to  operate  any  machine  you 
have  on  the  farm — grinder,  washing  machine,  saw,  separator,  churn,  pump,  etc. 
You  know  the  reputation  of  I  II  C  engines  for  simplicity,  economy,  dependa¬ 
bility.  They  are  making  big  money  for  thousands  of  farmers,  gardeners  and 
fruit-growers  everywhere — and  the  fact  that  you  can  use  your  I  H  C  engine  for 
any  purpose  beside  spraying,  makes  it  invaluable  to  you. 

Don’t  tie  your  money  up  in  an  outfit  that  can  be  used  only  for  spraying  pur¬ 
poses.  Investigate  the  I  H  C  line.  We  furnish  blue  prints  so  you  may  build 
your  own  spray  wagon,  tank,  etc.  Our  valuable  spraying  book  will  interest  you 
immensely.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy  or  get  one  from  our  local  agent — with  full 
particulars  about  the  I  Ii  C  line  of  Famous  spraying  outfits. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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THb  MULCH  SYSTEM  ON  SANDY  SOIL. 

Having  read  with  great  interest  the 
discussions  and  articles  about  mulching 
orchards,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my 
slight  experience  in  that  line.  I  am 
living  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  a  metal  worker  by  trade,  but  fot 
the  last  seven  years  I  have  forsaken  that 
avocation  and  am,  like  most  of  the  rest 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family,  close  to  the 
ground.  I  came  here,  through  accident, 
from  Richmond  County  (Staten  Island), 
saw  that  the  soil  produced  magnificent 
carnations,  and  am  following  the  florist 
line.  The  soil  here  is  a  very  light  sandy 
loam,  anywhere  from  six  to  18  inches 
deep.  The  soil  department  calls  it  sassa¬ 
fras  gravelly  loam.  Underneath  that  is 
sand,  pure  sand,  lots  of  it.  The  land  is 
flat,  or  very  slightly  rolling,  and  every 
one  or  two  miles  slight  depressions, 
through  which  brooks  of  the  clearest 
and  finest  water  flow'.  At  the  same  time, 
these  brooks  are  all  preempted  by  the 
city  of  Brooklyn.  Five  miles  away  in 
a  straight  line  is  the  “big  pond,”  and 
very  often  when  a  nice  little  zephyr  from 
south  or  southeast  blows  at  the  rate  of 
50  or  60  miles  an  hour  from  some  emi¬ 
nence  can  be  plainly  seen  at  the  horizon 
a  deep  fringe  of  white,  and  the  roar  of 
old  Neptune  can  be  plainly  heard. 

Coming  here  from  the  deep  clay  soils 
of  Richmond  County  with  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  timber  growth,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  such  a  newcomer  is  the  poor 
growth  of  trees.  With  the  exception  of 
locust  and  along  the  water  courses 
White  oak  and  YVhite  cedar,  the  timber 
does  not  amount  to  much.  Going 
through  the  woods  you  will  find  many 
and  many  a  tree  uprooted,  but  no  tap 
roots,  and  if  you  examine  the  roots, 
you  will  find  that  most  of  them  arc  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible.  On  the 
few  acres  that  I  bought  a  small  orchard 
had  been  planted,  but  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  neglected.  Dwarfed,  full  of  scale, 
they  were  a  sorry  lot,  and  the  largest 
part  of  the  trees  were  immediately 
consigned  to  the  brush  heap.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  boiling  lime  and  sulphur  for 
a  couple  of  dozen  trees  would  not  pay.  At 
the  same  time,  I  found  that  if  I  wanted 
fruit,  I  would  have  to  pay  the  full  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  plus  express  charges 
from  the  big  city.  Before  the  trees 
were  all  rooted  out  the  scale,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  nearly  completely 
disappeared,  “soluble  oil”  had  been  in¬ 
vented,  and  I  set  to  work,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  -make  the  trees  grow.  In  Rich¬ 
mond  County  the  market  gardeners 
spread  the  manure  a  foot  deep  on  the 
soil.  If  new  ground  has  been  broken, 
they  will  have  to  wait  a  full  year  before 
the  manure  will  fully  respond.  Natural¬ 
ly  the  first  year  I  followed  those  lines. 
Right  there  I  made  a  big  mistake.  There 
manure  will  respond  almost  immediate¬ 
ly',  and  the  result  of  my  mistake  was 
that  most  of  the  stuff  planted  the  first 
year  went  all  to  tops,  with  no  fruit. 
This  soil  here,  level,  not  a  stone  in 
sight  for  miles,  easily  worked,  drought 
resistant  to  a  high  degree,  most  of  the 
time  of  a  texture  that  will  crumble 
easily  and  a  water  level  of  15  to  25 
feet,  will  produce  fine  crops  if  not  over¬ 
fed.  Ten  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre 
will  give  better  results  than  20,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  those  good  farmers  who 
laud  humus  to  the  skies  would  be  very 
much  disappointed  in  the  results  if  they 
would  fill  this  soil  full  of  humus. 

The  slogan  of  the  best  farmers  here  is, 
feed  lightly  but  often.  What  trees  were 
left  got  also  a  good  dressing  of  manure, 
with  the  result  that  they  also  jumped 
into  new  life.  But  after  the  Winter 
was  over  and  Spring  came,  a  different 
story  was  to  be  told.  Sunscald,  frozen 
tops,  and  out  of  a  lot  of  seven  peach 
trees  nine  years  old  three  Winter-killed, 
not  a  very  promising  outlook.  At  about 
that  time  articles  about  mulching  ap¬ 
peared.  Knowing  the  root  system  of 
most  of  the  timber  trees  here,  close  to 
the  surface  and  in  among  the  decaying 
leaves,  the  inference  to  follow  nature 
lay  close  at  hand.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  old  carnation  plants,  weeds 
and  trash  of  every  description  have  been 
piled  around  the  trees,  and  with  the 
exception  of  small  amounts  of  wood 
ashes,  no  feeding  whatever,  only  the 
heap  of  slowly  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  and  under  this  method  the  trees  are 
making  fine  progress.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question,  “To  mulch  or  not  to 
mulch,”  depends  entirely  on  condition 
of  soil  and  environment.  On  the  deep 
clay  soils  of  Richmond  County,  where 
I  have  seen  tap  roots  go  down  25  feet, 
or  in  the  valleys  of  New  Jersey,  clean 
culture  would  be  best,  while  here  and 
on  the  hillsides  of  Orange  County  the 
mulch  system  would  be  best.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  such  cases  anomaly  occurs;  to  wit, 


what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce 
for  the  gander.  c.  B.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  light,  open  soils  are 
always  “quick” — that  is,  manure  gives 
rapid  results.  This  is  usually  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  air,  being  freely  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  organic  matter  is  quickly 
oxidized  or  “burned  up.”  In  the  colder 
clay  soils  air  does  not  enter  so  freely 
and  thus  manure  stays  longer,  and  does 
not  decay  and  give  up  plant  food  so 
fast.  Some  peach  growers  prefer  light 
sandy  soils  from  choice,  for  on  such 
soils  they  can  regulate  the  supply  of 
plant  food  so  as  to  give  the  tree  what 
it  needs  and  then  stop  feeding.  As  a 
rule,  success  with  mulching  has  been 
found  on  the  heavier  moist  soils  which 
are  natural  grass  lands. 

Growing  Fine  Strawberries. 

I  have  rend  reports  from  the  Hope  Farm 
man,  of  his  success  in  growing  Marshall 
strawberry  by  the  so-called  “Kevin  plan.” 
'I’lii1  Marshall  is  all  right,  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  which  is  not  always 
the  case.  Forty  years  ago  we  grew  the 
Wilson,  Charles  Downing,  Jucunda  and 
Triomphc  de  (land  in  sections  of  three 
rows,  18  inches  apart,  with  path  for  pick¬ 
ers  28  inches  wide.  The  pickers  picked 
one  row  and  one  side  of  the  middle  row. 
In  those  days  the  mulching  was  removed 
in  the  Spring  and  shallow  cultivation  given 
until  the  berries  were  half  grown,  when  it 
was  carefully  replaced.  A  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  was  scratched  in  round 
the  plants  as  soon  as  uncovered.  There 
were  no  weeds  to  rob  the  plants  of  food  or 
moisture,  and  no  drying  up  or  plants.  The 
round  (Beecher)  basket,  quarts  and  pin ts, 
and  the  shallow  round  box,  with  cover, 
were  most  in  use,  the  crates  and  baskets 
being  returned,  the  consumer  paying  five 
cents  for  the  basket,  and  receiving  the 
same  on  returning  it.  In  1868  Putnam 
and  Thurston,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  paid 
me  $-10  for  80  quarts  of  berries,  selling 
them  for  60  cents  a  quart.  1  have  been 
growing  berries,  more  or  less  every  year, 
since  that  date,  and  was  awarded  ir>  prizes 
by  tin1  li.  I.  Horticultural  Society  at  their 
exhibition  last  June. 

Kevitt’s  plot:  of  five  rows  is  too  wide. 
The  largest,  firmest,  highest  colored  and 
sweetest  berries  would  be  found  on  the 
edges,  hanging  over  into  the  pickers’  path, 
where  they  would  be  trampled  on  by  pick¬ 
ers.  in  trying  to  reach  the  middle  row.  A 
foot  apart  is  also  too  close,  as  you  have  a 
complete  mat  of  foliage,  excluding  sun, 
light,  air,  bees  and  light  showers.  A 
neighbor  last  season  worked  his  plants 
strictly  by  the  so-called  “Kevltt  plan.”  At 
blooming  time  lie  had  a  solid  mat  of  foliage. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  pick  the  middle 
row,  he  dug  it  tip.  leaving  the  plants  as  a 
mulch.  His  best  berries  were  picked  from 
the  edges  of  this  new  cut  path,  and  the 
outsides,  the  rest  being  pale,  soft  and  flat 
sour.  A.  W.  CLARK. 

Rhode  Island. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL” 


PATENT  PENDING 


The 


New  Wool-Fat-Lime- 
Sulphur- Arsenic 

Spraying  Compound 

A  positive  insecticide  and  fungicide  for 
all  vegetation,  trees,  potato  plants,  melon 
vines,  etc. 


Prices  F.  O.  B.  Now  York 


Barrel,  100  lbs.  -  -  -  - 
M  bbl.,  200  to  250  lbs.  -  - 

Package,  too  lbs.  -  -  - 

"  50  “  ... 

“  26  “  ... 


6  cts.  a  lb. 

6X  “  “ 

6  “  “ 

“  « 

8  “  « 


Send  for  doscrlpfivo  matter. 

MANHATTAN  OIL  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1852, 

51  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  postal  and  see  how  larger  and 

Better  Fruit, 

Larger  and 

Better  Vegetables  and 
Freedom  from  Insects 

are  secured  by  using 

Bowker’s 


« 


Pyrox 
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It  kills  all  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects,  caterpillars,  etc.,  pre¬ 
vents  unsightly  blemishes; 
also  improves  color  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  etc.,  It  in¬ 
creases  yield  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Enough  to  make 
SOgals.  solution  #1.75.  Book¬ 
let  free.  No  experiment. 
Introduced  1898. 

B0WKER“«at 

Also  Specialties  for  Scale  Insects, 
etc.  Bring  all  your  outdoor  "Bug" 
troubles  to  us. 


L. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Spray*  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


A  house  of  Dexter  Portland  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

u  The  Time- Defier.” 


Good  cement  makes  concrete  that  grows 
stronger  as  the  years  roll  by.  Build  your 
home,  barn,  garage,  cattle  shed,  trough, 
walk  or  drive  with  DEXTER  PORT¬ 
LAND  CEMENT — it  will  last  for  all 
time. 


Gain  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  improvements  you  will  enjoy 
will  serve  their  purpose  for  your  children’s  children  as  well. 


D-E-X-T-E-R  sets  hard,  works  smooth  and  is  the 
attainable”  in  cement. 


Highest  standard 


Ask  us  or  your  dealer  for  free  literature  today. 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  sole  a  gents. 

Established  1844  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


*93.20  MORE 
PROFI 
PER 
ACRE 


HURST  POTATO 

SPRAYERS 


That’s  what  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
reports  as  a  10  year  average  Gain  by  Spruylng 
potatoes.  (233  bit.  at  40c.  per  bu.)  Don’t  let  blight, 
scab  rot,  and  bugs  cut  your  crop  In  li  nit— but  get 
a  lIllltST  Sprayer  and  make  illg  Money  out  of 
your  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Spray  llrst,  then,  if  you 
buy  Pny  l'n<lut  of  the  "Extra  Profit.”  These 
sprayers  SPRAY  ANYTHING,  potatoes,  orch¬ 
ards,  vineyards,  truck  (4  to  8  rows  at  a  time.) 
"Man-power  and  Horse-power.”  Powerful  pres¬ 
sure.  Easy  on  man  and  horse.  Strongnnd  durable. 
Brass  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed 
for  5  Years, 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without  a  cent  in  advance.  No  bank  deposit,  "no 
strings"  to  our  trial  offer.  W  holesale  prices. 
We  pay  Freight.  Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and 
tell  us  which  machine  you  are  interested  in,  and 
you’ll  get  free  our  valu¬ 
able  Spraying  Guide  — 
Catalog— and  our  special 
Free  Offer  to  Flr.t  in 
each  locality  this  season. 
He  First  to  write  us. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 
289  North  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


For  All  Kinds  of 

SPRAYING 

—no  other  sprayers  can  do  the 
work  as  effectually,  economi¬ 
cally  and  rapidly  as 

Brown’s  Hand  &  Power 

AUTO-SPRAYS 

— 40  styles,  sizes  and  prices  to 
choose  from— one  to  suit  your 
needs.  Auto- Spray  No.  1,  fit¬ 
ted  with  Auto-lJop Nozzle,  lias 
force  enough  for  tall  trees.  15 
seconds’  pumping  gives  power 
for  10  minutes’ spraying.  4-gallon  tank  easily 
carried  over  shoulder.  Sprays  stream  or  lino 
Saves  solution.  Auto-Spray  No.11 
6  rows  of  potatoes  at  once— any 
width.  Constant  pressure  up  to 
150  lbs.  No  expense  for  power. 
Kitted  with  Non-clog  Atomic 
Nozzle— adjustable  for  forceful 
stream  or  light  mist.  Write 
postal  now  for  our  book  and 
SPRAYING  GUIDE  FREE 
Show,  wliat  anil  when  toaiirar.  Quotes 
prices  on  the  fpntver  for  you  * 


Sprayer 


This  is  our  Sure 
Spray  No.  14  "II” 

It  develops  high  pressure  and  has  automatic  agitator 
which  works  constantly.  Write  for  full  information  re¬ 
garding  our  full  line  of  sprayers— anything  from  tlio 
small  Hand  Sprayer  to  the  Orchard  Power  Sprayer. 

MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO.,  187  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PRATT'S 

SCALECIDE 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  On»  gallon 
maUra  Ml  to  20  galloim  spray  hy  simply  Adding  nater. 

Send  for  booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


You  Need  This, 

Spraye 

as  well  as  Asplnwall  Potato  Planter 
No.  3  to  get  100%  crops. 

Aspinwall 

machines  are  designed  for  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency, economy, speed.  Sprays  four  rows 
at  once.  Handles  the  heaviest  mixtures, 
ltellef  Valve  controls  pressure.  Fruit  Tree  , 
attachment  furnished.  Also  broadcast  Attach¬ 
ment  for  spraying  weeds. 

Our  illustrated  Booklet  MAILED  FREE. 

Write  for  it. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

437  Sabin  Street,  -  Jackson,  Mich,  U.  S.  A. 

JARVIS  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  HO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  nave  money  Spray¬ 
ing  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gallon  of  Spraying 
Compound  will  make  sixteen  gallons  of  spray 

Terms  s  —  In  bbl.  lots  (50  gul.)  30e.  per  gnl. 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale  the  Peach  King,  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  They  will  tell 
you  there  is  nothing  better 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R.  MANCHESTER.  CONN, 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

for  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 

“  Electro  ”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 
“  Bordeaux  Pulp 

“  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 
Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Sulphur 
Fertilizers 

Pruning  shears,  knives, 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Factory  :  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“Play  Ball.” — Those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  game  know  how  the  umpire 
orders  the  players  to  proceed  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Spring  has  called  the  game 
earlier  than  usual  this  yerfr.  As  a  rule, 
Spring  comes  up  our  valley  reluctantly, 
with  many  a  halt  and  protest.  This  year 
it  was  different,  for  Spring  came  danc¬ 
ing  out  of  the  South  as  if  eager  for 
her  duty.  It  seemed  as  if  the  crab 
apple  trees  burst  into  green  in  a  single 
night.  The  sap  came  surging  up  in 
the  old  apple  trees  so  as  to  nearly  swamp 
out  our  grafts.  As  a  rule,  through 
early  April  we  stand  about  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  start  the  plows,  but  this 
year  on  April  1  Spring  stood  on  the 
hills  and  shouted,  “Play  Ball !”  And 
it  was  no  April  fool  joke  either,  for 
the  soil  was  dry  and  the  air  was  warm. 
And  so  the  season  has  begun  and  we 
are  going  to  bat.  Drought  will  pitch 
against  us  with  rain  behind  the  bat. 
Insect,  blight,  weeds  and  rocks  are  in 
the  infield,  while  bad  judgment,  put 
things  off  and  that  tired  feeling  are  in 
the  outfield.  That  is  a  hard  nine  to 
play  against,  but  we  think  we  are  ready 
for  them. 

And  the  true  game  of  baseball  influ¬ 
ences  farming  more  than  most  of  us 
like  to  admit.  When  the  season  fairly 
opens  the  average  farm  boy  knows  far 
more  about  the  “league  race”  than  he 
does  about  the  price  of  farm  produce. 
Ten  to  one  he  can  tell  you  more  about 
some  baseball  hero  than  about  nitrogen 
or  potash  or  the  chemistry  of  lime  and 
sulphur.  Of  course  the  latter  is  more 
useful,  but  have  you  lived  all  these 
years  and  failed  to  learn  that  the  useful 
is  not  the  most  appealing  thing  to  the 
imagination?  No  sir,  do  what  you  will, 
baseball  will  have  more  or  less  influ¬ 
ence  on  your  farming.  I  confess  that 
I  like  to  see  a  game,  and  that  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  business  proposition  to  let 
boys  have  a  little  time  for  the  sport. 
1  could  go  on  the  diamond  for  a  few 
innings  still  if  you  let  me  play  first 
base.  That  seems  to  be  the  last  refuge 
for  a  “has-been.”  When  I  was  a  boy 
they  put  a  doubtful  proposition  like  a 
man  of  my  age  in  right  field.  That  is 
now  one  of  the  important  places  in  the 
game.  Judging  from  my  own  arm,  I 
think  1  can  stop  anything  you  older 
boys  could  throw  my  way.  Now,  friends, 
the  season’s  game  is  on,  “Play  ball” 
with  plow  and  hoe,  and  when  you  get 
rusty  go  out  on  the  diamond  with  the 
boys ! 

Advice  Wanted. — During  the  year 
I  probably  get  500  letters  from  people 
who  want  to  decide  about  trying  farm¬ 
ing.  Here  is  one  of  the  hardest: 

1  am  25  years  of  age,  and  am  married 
to  a  wideawake  sensible  farmer’s  daughter. 

1  am  at  present  receiving  from  a  city  trans¬ 
portation  company  $25  per  week,  moderate 
prospect  for  promotion.  Farming  education 
consists  of  knowing  how  to  milk  only.  I 
have  good  natural  ability.  If  I  will  board 
my  father,  who  owns  the  farm,  and  pay 
him  $100  per  year,  I  can  have  the  use 
for  five  years  or  longer  of  50  acres,  well 
fenced,  rough  land,  high  ground,  all  tillable. 
It  has  been  idle  for  10  years  and  I  can 
also  have  use  of  a  registered  Jersey  bull 
and  live  Jersey  cows  with  two  Fall  calves  ; 
one-half  of  increase  from  herd  of  cows  will 
he  mine.  Buildings  on  the  farm  were  all 
burned,  except  a  28-foot  poultry  house, 
which  could  be  used  for  a  stable.  No 
farming  implements,  three  miles  to  railroad 
station,  eight  miles  to  three  towns,  combined 
population  45.000 ;  45  miles  to  New  York 
City.  I  can  have  assistance  of  my  father, 
who  is  desirous  to  have  me  take  up  dairying. 
He  is  able-bodied,  and  up-to-date  in  dairying, 
and  is  disposed  to  help  me  all  he  can.  I 
could  probably  borrow  $1,000,  perhaps  more. 
Will  you  advise  me  what  it  is  best  to 
do?  i  wouid  have  to  rent  a  house  nearby. 
$10  per  month.  a.  n.  y. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  wise  man 
who  would  undertake  to  give  direct  ad¬ 
vice  in  such  a  case.  I  can  put  myself 
in  this  young  man’s  place  so  far  as  his 
inclinations  go,  but  there  I  stop,  for 
no  outsider  can  grasp  the  things  which 
will  make  success  or  failure  of  such  a 
scheme.  I  take  it  this  young  man  has 
no  capital.  He  must  put  up  buildings, 
buy  team  and  tools,  seed  and  fertilizer, 
and  all  the  other  needs  of  a  farm.  He 
may  not  need  a  house  at  once  if  he  can 
rent,  but  later  he  must  have  one,  and, 
of  course,  such  buildings  become  real 
estate  and  a  part  of  the  farm.  I  think 
this  young  man  would  have  too  heavy  a 
burden  to  carry.  It  will  be  a  great 
risk  to  give  up  his  sure  income  of  $25 
per  week  and  assume  a  debt  in  such  a 
farming  enterprise.  Without  knowing 
more  of  the  man  I  should  not  advise 
him  to  try  it  until  he  had  more  capital 
of (his  own.  He  wants  advice,  and  so 
do  others  like  him.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  people  who  can  back  up 
their  opinions  by  experience.  No  use 
giving  such  a  man  guesses  and  theory — 
he  can  make  all  that  himself.  Would 
you  advise  him  to  go? 

“Hard  Hands.” — To  show  you  how 


things  go,  here  is  another  note  from  a 
would-be  farmer : 

I  am  a  green  band  and  do  not  know 
touch  about  farming.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  prevent  my  hands  from 
blistering  when  I  try  farm  work? 

I  find  that  this  man  lives  in  the  city 
and  is  one  more  of  the  great  army  who 
thinks  he  would  like  to  own  a  farm. 
The  only  way  I  know  of  to  keep  blisters 
off  my  hands  is  to  keep  the  hands  away 
from  work.  That  is  a  sure  remedy  for 
blisters,  and  also  for  success  on  a  farm. 
The  best  remedy  I  have  found  for  blis¬ 
tered  hands  is  to  put  some  soft  oint¬ 
ment  on  them  and  keep  right  on  work¬ 
ing.  The  blisters  break  and  pass  off 
and  if  you  keep  at  it  you  become  a 
“horny-handed  son  of  toil.”  A  pair  of 
stout  pliable  gloves  will  help  with  some 
kinds  of  work,  but  in  general  a  “green” 
farmer  must  find  blistered  hands  a  reg¬ 
ular  part  of  the  job  to  be  gone  through 
with,  like  measles  or  whooping  cough. 
I  give  these  things  as  specimens  of  the 
questions  we  get.  They  are  not  absurd 
or  trivial,  but  represent  the  real  thing 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
town  and  city.  You  see  we  have  come 
upon  a  new  period  in  farm  history 
when  there  is  to  be  a  mighty  movement 
away  from  the  town,  as  there  was  from 
the  East  to  the  West  years  ago.  There 
may  be  serious  consequences  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  thinking  of  going  do  not 
understand  what  the  true  conditions 
are.  I  think  there  has  been  about 
enough  said  in  the  way  of  enticing  peo¬ 
ple  “back  to  the  land.”  We  should  now 
try  to  tell  them  just  what  they  can  hope 
to  find  there  without  frills  or  foolish¬ 
ness. 

A  “Butter  Merger.” — I  take  it  the 


following  note  is  from  an  honest  man 
who  means  just  what  he  says: 

In  your  issue  of  March  12  my  attention 
was  drawn  by  an  article  regarding  the 
“Home  Butter  Merger,”  in  which  the  writer 
made  a  very  feeble  attempt  to  answer  a 
question.  After  commenting  on  the  several 
statements  which  the  manufacturers  of  this 
machine  make  in  their  circular,  the  writer 
concludes  by  saying:  “A  fake-  let  it  alone.” 
It  is  very  evident  to  me,  that  the  writer 
has  not  purchased  one  of  these  machines 
and  therefore  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  I  wish  to  say  right  here 
that  its  product  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  If  pure  milk,  and  good  butter 
will  merge  together  (which  they  certainly 
do  with  this  machine)  you  must  have  a 
pure  food  product,  and  a  very  wholesome 
one  at  that.  I  have  been  an  owner  of  one 
of  these  machines,  for  about  three  months 
and  in  that  time  I  have  saved  $7.  Quite 
a  profitable  fake,  isn't  it?  Now.  if  our 
friend  knows  of  a  few  fakes  whereby  I 
can  actually  save  $2.35  1-3  per  month  on 
my  living  expenses,  with  a  very  small  first 
cost.  I  am  on  the  market  for  rft  least  20 
if  they  do  it  with  same  satisfaction  that 
the  “Home  Butter  Merger”  does.  c.  w.  v.  b. 

Any  man  who  says  he  can  make  but¬ 
ter  for  four  cents  a  pound  is  a  fake. 
When  he  talks  about  making  the  “butter 
and  milk  globules  expand  until  they 
merge”  he  is  worse  yet.  Our  friend 
wants  a  few  more  such  “fakes”  to  save 
money.  Here  they  are.  Let  him  take 
a  quart  of  milk  at  eight  cents  and  pour 
in  a  quart  of  skim-milk  at  three  cents. 
Shake  them  up  together  and  he  has  two 
quarts  of  “milk”  and  has  saved  five 
cents.  Let  him  buy  a  loaf  of  dry  bread 
weighing  one  pound  for  seven  cents, 
and  put  it  over  warm  water  until  it 
absorbs  eight  ounces  of  water.  He  has 
made  3%  cents  more.  Let  him  take  a 
piece  of  beefsteak,  weighing  one  pound, 
and  add  water  until  lie  has  beef  stew 
weighing  two  pounds.  He  has  saved 


the  price  of  a  pound  of  meat.  Instead 
of  giving  l*is  horse  30  pounds  of  dry 
grain  let  him  take  five  pounds  and  add 
five  pounds  of  water.  Feed  this  to  the 
horse  and  save  five  pounds.  We  could 
easily  make  up  the  20  “fakes”  our  good 
friend  calls  for.  Every  one  would  be 
like  that  “merged”  butter,  for  that  con¬ 
tains  50  per  cent  of  water,  when  legal 
butter  contains  15.  If  any  man  is  satis¬ 
fied  to  spread  water  on  his  bread  and 
call  it  butter,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  do  it. 

The  gardens  were  plowed  April  1.  First 
we  put  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  on  the 
ground  and  plowed  it  under.  You  may 
get  an  idea  of  how  heavily  we  manure 
when  I  say  that  we  wintered  seven 
head  of  stock  and  have  put  practically 
all  the  manure  on  1%  acre.  This  ma¬ 
nure  was  put  under  with  a  heavy  plow. 
Then  we  broadcast  basic  slag  at  the 
rate  of  about  800  pounds  per  acre,  and 
harrowed  and  harrowed  until  the  soil 
was  fine.  On  April  4  we  began  plant¬ 
ing  peas,  Nott’s  Excelsior  being  first. 
More  will  go  in  in  a  week,  and  then 
other  varieties  will  follow.  We  use 
many  peas  in  our  family,  and  sell  and 
give  away  many  more.  The  peas  are 
put  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  well 
worked.  About  the  middle  of  May  we 
make  between  the  pea  rows  hills  0x6 
feet,  put  manure  in  the  hills  and  plant 
Hubbard  squash.  Sweet  corn  or  staked 
tolnatoes  can  be  put  six  feet  apart  be¬ 
tween  the  squash  hills  if  needed.  The 
corn  and  tomatoes  get  up  above  the 
squash  and  give  a  two-storied  crop.  We 
keep  the  ground  well  tilled  and  in  early 
August  can  sow  Crimson  clover  and 
turnips.  H.  w.  c. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Tlie  Authentic  American  W atch 


“ - When  an  authentic  watch  is  shown 

Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own.” 

Fifty  dollars  invested  in  clothing1  is  gone  in  a  year  or 
two — no  value  remains.  The  same  money  paid  for  a  Waltham 
Watch  is  a  safe  and  paying  investment;  its  value  is  constant  and 
its  usefulness  increases. 

If  you  want  good  clothes  go  to  a  tailor.  If  you  want  a  good 
watch  go  to  a  regular  jeweler  and  not  to  a  mail  order  house. 

When  buying  a  Waltham  Watch  select  one  adjusted  to 
temperature  and  position. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “  Perfected  American  Watch,”  our  book  about  watches. 
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Ruralisms 


THE  RAVAGES  OF  THE  CHESTNUT 
TREE  BLIGHT. 

Part  II. 

The  young  growth  or  sprouts  about  a 
chestnut  stump  are  very  likely  to  be 
infected.  The  tendency  of  this  parasite 
is  to  girdle  the  tree  or  branch.  On 
the  young  saplings  when  infected  the 
bark  changes  color  from  a  healthy  dark 
olive  to  a  brick  red.  On  the  old  trees 
the  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  bark  will 
show  a  line  of  reddish  tubercles  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  presence  of  the  disease.  There 
are  other  fungi  that  live  upon  dead 
chestnut  limbs  and  outwardly  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  blight.  A 
microscopic  examination  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  the  presence  of  the 
deadly  parasite,  called  Diaporthe  para¬ 
sitica. 

At  the  close  of  a  lecture  upon  this 
subject  a  man  in  the  audience  came  for¬ 
ward  and  stated  that  he  had  a  number 
of  chestnut  trees  in  bad  condition  on  his 


only  a  few  infected  spots  can  be  found 
upon  a  tree  they  can  be  cut  away  and 
the  wound  should  always  be  coated  with 
tar.  All  undergrowth  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  In  all  cases,  burn  the  limbs 
and  all  the  bark.  Do  not  forget  the 
bark  upon  the  stump.  If  the  bark  is 
removed  the  wood  may  be  used  for 
various  purposes,  as  firewood,  fence 
posts,  railroad  ties,  etc. 

JOHN  MICKLEBOROUGH,  PH.D. 

Seed  Tariff;  Rose  Questions. 

E.  L.,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. — 1.  Would  I  have 
to  pay  duty  on  a  few  seeds  or  a  few  small 
plants  by  mail  from  England  to  America? 
2.  Would  you  think  it  a  good  plan  to  spray 
rose  bushes  in  early  Spring  while  dormant 
with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  or  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  solution?  3.  Must  I  be  careful 
about  sprinkling  too  much  flour  of  sulphur 
cn  rose  bushes  for  mildew?  Will  it  be  a 
good  plan  to  mix  with  air-slaked  lime? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  a  duty  on  seeds  and 
plants,  but  it  is  trifling  on  small  lots, 
and  where  sent  by  mail  would  be  col¬ 
lected  at  the  post  office. 

2.  We  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
spray  dormant  roses  with  copper  sulphate 


DEAD  CHESTNUT  TREES,  PROSPECT  PARK,  BROOKLYN.  Fig.  1S1. 


place,  and,  although  it  was  interesting 
to  know  the  relations  of  this  parasite, 
yet  he  did  not  care  so  much  about  its 
cousins,  uncles,  aunts  or  grandparents, 
just  "please,  tell  me  something  that  will 
kill  it.”  Spraying  with  insecticide  or 
fungicide  mixtures,  such  as  Bordeaux, 
will  not  be  effective.  The  fungus  gets 
its  nourishment  from  the  cambium  layer 
beneath  the  bark,  and  in  that  situation 
it  is  protected  from  the  influence  of  the 
spray.  Any  spores  upon  the  surface 
would  be  washed  away,  but  within  24 
hours  myriads  of  other  spores  would  be 
produced.  In  the  growing  season  spores 
are  produced  in  such  vast  numbers,  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions,  that  figures  are  sim¬ 
ply  bewildering.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
piece  of  work  to  spray  several  hundred 
large  forest  trees,  even  if  that  method 
of  treatment  was  a  remedy.  Moreover, 
it  would  require  concert  of  action.  One 
neglected  piece  of  woodland  would  fur¬ 
nish  enough  spores  to  infect  all  the 
chestnut  trees  in  a  county.  Many  ex¬ 
periments  and  tests  have  been  made  and 
many  suggestions  have  been  offered, 
such  as  injecting  certain  chemicals  into 
the  circulating  fluid  of  the  tree,  but  none 
of  these  has  given  any  efficient  result. 
A  remedy  that  is  as  injurious  to  the 
tree  as  the  work  of  the  deadly  parasite 
is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
remedy  is  to  stop  the  development  of 
spores.  This  may  be  done  by  cutting 
all  trees  that  are  badly  infected.  If 


or  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  unless 
your  plants  have  been  badly  affected 
with  black-spot  or  leaf-spot.  We  have 
never  used  this  treatment,  merely  pick¬ 
ing  off  and  burning  affected  foliage. 

3.  Do  not  mix  lime  with  the  sulphur 
used  for  mildew.  You  are  not  likely  to 
use  too  much,  as  an  excess  will  not  ad¬ 
here  to  the  foliage. 


"Why  are  you  so  bitter  against  Uncle 
Nebuchadnezzar?”  “He  lost  his  money 
shortly  after  we  named  the  baby  for 
him.” — Pittsburg  Post. 


can 
yourself 

Congo  is  the  read y  roofing  you  will  hear 
about  from  y>>ur  nc  ghbors. 

It  gives  tu  h  good  satisfaction,  costa  so 
little,  is  so  easy  to  lay  and  is  so  waterproof 
that  you  cannot  help  talking  about  it. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  Congo 
that  wiH  cause  it  to  rust,  rot  or  dry  out,  or 
be  affected  by  acid. 

A  10  year  Guarantee  Bond  in  every  roll 
of  2  or  3  ply.  Sample  free  for  the  asking — 
also  copy  of  the  Bond. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


TSie  Overland 
The  Simplest  Car 


The  Overland  outsells  all  other  cars,  largely 
because  of  its  matchless  simplicity. 


The  Overland — hardly  more  than  two 
years  old — has  become  the  sensation 
of  motordom. 

Four  factories  employing  4,000  men, 
turn  out  140  Overlands  daily  to  meet 
the  overwhelming  demand. 

Texas  takes  1,500,  Kansas  1,000,  Iowa 
1,000,  Nebraska  750 — all  for  this  season’s 
delivery.  So  it  is  in  every  section  where 
this  remarkable  car  has  been  known 
for  a  year. 


One  reason  is  that  the  Overland  is 
almost  trouble-proof.  The  usual  com¬ 
plex  features  have  all  been  eliminated. 

A  child  can  master  the  car  in  ten 
minutes.  A  novice  can  run  it  and  care 
for  it. 

One  simply  pushes  pedals  forward 
or  backward  to  get  on  low  speed,  high 
speed  or  reverse.  It  is  as  simple  as 
walking. 

The  car  almost  cares  for  Itself. 
Many  an  owner  has  run  from  7,000  to 
10,000  miles  without  even  cleaning  a 
spark  plug. 


No  expert  is  needed.  And  the  cost  of 
upkeep  is  the  smallest  Qf  any  capable 
car. 


Then  the  Overland  gives  more  for 
the  money  than  any  other  car  in  ex¬ 
istence.  This  is  due  to  our  enor¬ 
mous  production  and  our  automatic 
machinery. 

For  SI, 000  you  can  get  a  25-horse- 
power  Overland  with  a  102-inch  wheel 
base.  No  other  car  of  such  size  and 
power  sells  nearly  so  low. 

For  SI. 250  you  can  get  a  40-horse¬ 
power  Overland  with  a  112-inch  wheel 
base.  All  prices  include  five  lamps 
and  magneto. 

Know  the  Facts 

More  people  are  buying  Overlands 
than  any  other  car.  There  must  be 
some  very  strong  reasons,  and  those 
reasons  will  appeal  to  you. 

We  have  two  free  books  which  will 
tell  you  the  facts.  Every  motor  ear 
lover  should  read  them.  Cut  out  this 
coupon  as  a  reminder  to  write  for  these 
books  today. 


$!,000  to  SI. 500 — According  to  size,  style  and  power 


*E7l 


The  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Licensed  Under  Scldcn  Patent 
Please  send  me  the  tvjo  books  tree 


HYDRATED  LIMF  ,N  PflPER  sacks, CflR  L0TS- 
niunHicu  Lime  fok  $7.50  per  ton. 

PUKE  I.TM1S  SCREENINGS  from  the  best 
grade  of  burnt  lime,  car  lots  only,  for  $5.00  per  ton 
in  bulk  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  any  point  between  Buffalo 
and  New  York,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  X.  Y. 
Central,  Erie,  1).  L.  &  W.,  Penna.,  Lehigh,  O.  &  \V., 
and  0.  U.  R.  of  X.  J.  Address 

J.  W.  BALLAR1I  0<>.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal— an  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  your  business.  SI. 00  a  year,  52  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers'  Journal,  521  Walker  Bldg,,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  for  general 
purposes. .  Guaranteed  4-t>-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Cif*We  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYERS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  tirst-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


WATER  WITH  WATER 

Gives  you  “running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it."  No  expense  lor  power;  no 
trouble  ;  no  repairs ;  water  raised  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  any  height.  No  trouble  or  expense  to 
maintain.  If  you  desire,  we  will  install  a 
C  ACTED  R'uh  Dili  and  guarantee 
■  UO  I  CIl  Duty  nAm  to  put  it  in  to 
your  entire  satisfaction,  fora 
fixed  sum,  agreed  upon  in 
advance.  First  cost  is  only  cost.  I 
Write  us.  Power  Specialty  Co.  I 

111  Broadway,  New  York  J 


New  England  Animal  Fertilizers 

Are  especially  compounded  on  careful  tests  to  grow  abundant  crops 
and  to  put  back  into  the  soil  of  New  England  the  elements  taken 
out  of  it  through  years  of  exhaustive  cultivation. 

We  offer  the  following  brands  made  from  Packing  and  Render¬ 
ing  House  products  with  high  grade  potash  and  nitrogen  salts  added : 

New  England  Corn  Phosphate  New  England  High  Grade  Potato  Fertilizer 
Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer  “  “  Complete  Manure 

Superphosphate  “  “  Potato  Grower 

Potato  Fertilizer  “  “  Market  Garden  Manure 

Peerless  Fertilizer  “  “  Perfect  Tobacco  Grower 

Write  for  analysis  a?id  prices  today . 

NEW  ENGLAND  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

See  Local  Agents  or  send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person>  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Back  to  the  farm!  That  seems  to  be  the  advice 
they  are  giving  a  lot  of  people  who  never  were  on 
the  farm  anyway.  The  advice  is  better  for  those 
who  are  on  the  farm  now.  Get  your  back  right  up 

against  it,  and  put  up  a  light  for  its  interests. 

* 

You  may  remember  the  “glandered  horse  case”  on 
Long  Island.  We  gave  the  story  of  the  trial.  There 
was  evidently  a  gang  of  rascals  handling  diseased  city 
horses,  “doctoring”  them  and  selling  to  farmers.  When 
these  horses  showed  all  the  signs  of  glanders  the 
farmers  often  killed  and  buried  them  quietly,  believing 
that  mere  ownership  subjected  them  to  punishment. 
A  bill  at  Albany  this  year  includes  an  amendment  to 
the  law.  Should  this  bill  pass,  not  only  the  man 
who  sells  a  glandered  horse,  but  any  other,  “who  being 
the  owner  offers  for  sale  or  causes  or  permits  to  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale,  any  horse  or  other  animal 
which  by  reason  of  incurable  disease  or  lameness,  or 
for  other  cause  could  not  be  worked  or  used  without 
causing  the  animal  pain  or  suffering,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.” 

* 

A  large  number  of  Congressmen  have  now  come  to 
the  point  where  they  say  they  are  “insulted.”  The 
insult  consists  in  asking  them  the  four  questions  about 
their  position  on  parcels  post.  We  printed  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  will  take  the  responsibility  for  them.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers  copied  them  and  had  a  perfect 
right  to  send  them  to  the  Congressmen.  It  is  too  bad 
these  gentlemen  have  such  tender  feelings.  They 
remind  us  of  the  man  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  who 
wants  to  know  how  to  prevent  his  hands  from  blister¬ 
ing.  The  advice  is  to  keep  on  working  and  harden 
the  blister.  Our  advice  to  readers  is  to  keep  right 
at  the  Congressmen  until  they  say  yes  or  no  on  parcels 
post.  We  told  you  to  begin  with  that  this  was  to  be 
no  children’s  game,  but  a  fight  to  the  political  death. 
If  they  fall  back  upon  their  dignity  plaster  the  dignity 
with  stamps. 

* 

On  April  19  there  will  be  a  special  election  in  the 
Thirty-second  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Congressman 
J.  B.  Perkins.  This  district  covers  the  County  of 
Monroe,  including  the  city  of  Rochester.  The  op¬ 
posing  candidates  are  Geo.  W.  Aldridge  and  James  S. 
Havens.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  care  which  political 
party  a  man  belongs  to.  We  got  over  the  habit  of 
caring  year-s  ago.  In  these  days  the  question  to  ask  is. 
What  does  the  man  represent  by  his  personal  character 
and  his  public  associations?  There  is  a  moral  issue 
involved  in  the  contest  between  Mr.  Aldridge  and 
Mr.  Havens  which  is  far  more  important  than  any 
political  question.  Mr.  Aldridge  accepted  money  from 
the  insurance  companies.  It  was  a  political  gift,  and 
no  one  doubts  that  a  political  equivalent  was  given. 
The  State  has  just  been  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  by  the  shameful  story  of  “graft”  and 
bribery  at  Albany,  and  we  believe  that  all  decent 
men  are  eager  for  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow  which 
will  emnhasize  their  disgust.  The  men  of  Monroe 
County  have  their  opportunity  in  this  special  election. 
A  vote  against  Aldridge  is  a  vote  against  “graft”  and 
what  it  represents.  Next  Fall,  with  another  candidate, 
they  can  take  up  other  issues,  but  right  now  Is  the 
time  to  strike  at  insurance  bribery  and  the  gang  that 
has  so  long  cursed  New  York.  Two  years  ago  the 
country  towns  in  Monroe  County,  outside  of  Rochester, 
polled  14,916  votes,  and  gave  a  larger  majority  for 
Mr.  Perkins  than  did  Rochester,  with  43,621.  We 
appeal  particularly  to  these  country  voters  to  meet 
the  issue  on  the  highest  ground. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Whenever  an  argument  is  made  for  parcels  post 
or  government  control  of  telephones  and  telegraphs, 
we  are  told  that  this  country  is  so  large  that  it  is 
impossible  to  copy  the  things  which  have  proved 
successful  in  thickly  settled  Europe.  No  one  will 
call  Western  Canada  a  thickly  settled  country,  yet 
government  owned  telephone  systems  have  proved 
very  successful.  In  Alberta  government  control  has 
reduced  the  yearly  telephone  cost  from  $25  and  $20 
to  $24  and  $15.  In  Saskatchewan  the  reduction  is 
from  $24  and  $35  to  $18  and  $25,  and  so  on.  The 
Alberta  government  owns  all  the  telephone  lines  and 
operates  them.  The  money  needed  to  buy  the  lines 
from  private  corporations  is  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  provincial  bonds.  Under  this  system  the  number 
of  telephone  subscribers  has  grown  from  14,000  to 
30,000.  In  many  other  ways  Canada  is  securing  public 
utilities  for  the  people.  On  this  side  of  the  line  our 
own  “statesmen”  seem  to  fear  that  the  people  cannot 

be  trusted  to  run  their  own  business. 

* 

The  Lupton  bill  is  peacefully  sleeping  in  the  law 
committee  of  the  New  York  Assembly.  That  is  a 
fine  cradle  in  which  to  pass  into  the  “sleep  that  knows 
no  waking.”  With  a  committee  composed  largely  of 
city  lawyers,  this  Lupton  bill  is  more  likely  to  receive 
laudanum  than  milk.  And  yet  here  is  a  bill  which 
gives  New  York  produce  shippers  genuine  protection. 
Under  it  the  commission  men  will  be  obliged  to  give 
bonds  for  $10,000,  be  subject  to  fair  investigation, 
and  compelled  to  give  prompt  returns.  We  have  had 
many  cases  sent  us  for  settlement  where,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lupton  bill,  collection  could  have 
been  quickly  made,  whereas  as  the  law  now  stands 
nothing  could  be  done.  We  believe  this  bill  would 
help  the  legitimate  commission  men  also,  but  there 
seems  little  use  arguing  with  them.  The  farmers  can 
get  that  bill  out  of  the  law  committee  if  they  will 
work  for  it.  Once  before  the  Legislature  we  think 
it  will  pass.  By  all  means  get  after  your  Assembly- 
man  at  once,  and  urge  him  into  action. 

* 

The  Hon.  Henry  F.  Rainey,  of  the  20th  District 
of  Illinois,  is  particularly  in  need  of  postage  stamps. 
In  reply  to  one  of  our  readers  Mr.  Rainey  says 
you  cannot  copy  European  postal  conditions  in  this 
country.  There  are  no  great  mail-order  houses  across 
the  water,  he  says,  while  here  there  are  so  many  of 
these  great  concerns  that  parcels  post  would  ruin  the 
country  merchants!  Mr.  Rainey  must  think  he  is 
talking  to  a  lot  of  feeble-minded  children.  His  own 
statement  is  the  best  argument  yet  for  parcels  post, 
for,  if  we  believe  him,  we  must  conclude  that  it  has 
driven  out  the  mail-order  houses  and  given  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  country  merchant.  We  believe  it 
would  operate  in  that  way,  but  Mr.  Rainey’s  stupid 
attempt  to  help  (?)  the  country  storekeeper  proves 
too  much.  This  Congressman  goes  on  to  say  that 
only  four  or  five  people  in  his  district  have  asked 
him  to  work  for  a  parcels  post,  while  thousands  are 
against  it.  Mr.  Rainey  represents  Brown,  Calhoun, 
Cass,  Greene,  Jersey,  Mason,  Menard,  Morgan,  Scott 
and  Pike  counties.  Farmers  in  these  counties  ought 
to  shower  letters  upon  Mr.  Rainey  until  he  thinks 
of  his  own  name. 

* 

It  is  evident  that  thousands  of  city  men  will  try 
their  hand  at  farming  this  year — for  the  first  time. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  know  it  all,  or  at  least  a 
very  large  part  of  it,  and  they  give  loud  evidence  of 
their  knowledge.  Next  Fall  this  knowledge  will  be 
somewhat  trimmed,  but,  like  a  well-pruned  tree,  it 
will  be  better  for  the  cutting.  Gentlemen,  if  you 
feel  a  strong  desire  to  “show  these  old  farmers  how 
to  do  it,”  keep  it  to  yourself  until  the  “showing”  is  in 
sight.  Follow  the  sign  of  “Brag”  and  you  will  travel 
to  humiliation,  if  not  disgust.  Take  it  from  us, 
those  “old  farmers”  will  most  likely  beat  you  at  the 
game  until  you  have  learned  by  experience.  Go  slow 
and  do  not  try  to  tear  the  whole  farm  up  the  first 
year.  Do  not  start  in  with  large  flocks  and  herds. 
Far  better  make  your  mistakes  on  two  cows  and  a 
dozen  hens.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  you  will  find 
the  hay  crop  about  as  well  suited  to  your  capacity  as 
any  you  can  raise,  and  do  not  believe  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  feed  all  the  hay  on  the  farm.  With 
chemicals  and  lime  you  can  keep  up  the  yield  from 
your  meadows  after  they  are  once  well  seeded.  The 
city  farmer  may  well  become  a  true  hayseed,  and 

let  fancy  crop  growing  alone. 

* 

What  can  be  said  for  Senator  J.  C.  Burrows,  of 
Michigan?  When  our  readers  began  to  write  him 
about  parcels  post  he  thought  it  was  child's  play. 
Then  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  joke,  but  step  by  step, 
as  the  letters  came,  he  began  to  realize  that  this  de¬ 
mand  was  the  real  thing.  His  excuse  was  that  since 
he  was  on  the  committee  to  consider  postal  matters 
he  could  not  in  good  taste  give  an  opinion.  When 
our  folks  heard  that,  they  went  after  him  harder 
than  ever,  for  you  can  always  make  a  better  score 


April  16, 

when  you  can  locate  the  bull’s  eye.  The  letters  came 
so  fast  that  Senator  Burrows  decided  to  do  something, 
so  he  introduced  a  bill  for  a  trial  of  parcels  post.  You 
will  find  this  bill  on  page  481.  If  a  hungry  man  called 
for  a  full  dinner  which  belonged  to  him  and  you 
offered  him  a  tooth-pick,  you  would  come  just  about 
as  near  satisfying  him  as  Senator  Burrows  does  the 
people  in  introducing  this  bill.  He  actually  proposes 
trying  an  experiment  in  tivo  counties.  There  are 
only  2,905  counties  in  the  country,  and  he  does  not 
even  say  who  is  to  select  the  counties.  In  wording 
his  bill  he  has  done  just  about  all  he  can  to  kill  the 
“experiment”  before  it  starts.  Do  these  public  men 
really  take  the  farmers  for  fools  and  children?  It 
looks  like  it,  and  the  time  has  come  to  make  them 
learn  better. 

* 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  trees  that  a  nursery¬ 
man  cannot  substitute  without  knowing  it.  and  such 
substitutions,  I  think,  the  nurseryman  ought  to  suffer 
for.  That  is.  on  large  orders.  On  such  kinds  I  think 
the  nurseryman  will  soon  be  willing  to  give  an  adequate 
guarantee,  particularly  on  large  orders.  On  small  orders 
for  a  few  trees  of  a  kind,  I  do  not  think  he  can  ever 
afford  to  give  more  than  the  usual  guarantee.  There 
arc  too  many  chances  for  error,  and  the  work  is  so  heavy 
at  that  time,  so  much  must  be  left  to  help. 

The  above  is  written  by  a  nurseryman  who  says 
that  his  mind  is  changing  on  this  question  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  trees.  A  few  years  ago.  when  one  nursery¬ 
man  bought  trees  of  another,  few  questions  were 
asked.  We  understand  that  now  demands  are  made 
for  information  regarding  vanieties,  and  also  as  to 
where  the  buds  came  from.  Thus  the  nurserymen 
realize  that  buyers  are  waking  up  to  the  point  where 
some  form  of  guarantee  will  be  required.  We  are 
told  that  already  several  firms  are  preparing  to  offer 
guaranteed  stock,  for  which  a  special  price  will  be 
charged.  It  is  also  suggested  that  •nurserymen  might 
issue  a  form  of  insurance  in  some  standard  company, 
with  a  stated  sum  to  be  paid  in  case  the  trees  prove 
untrue  to  name,  and  the  premium  expense  to  be 
divided  between  buyer  and  seller.  The  problem  is 
developing — no  doubt  about  that — and  we  believe  it 
will  be  solved. 

* 

In  the  eight  months  ending  March  1  there  were 
imported  into  this  country  199,065  bushels  of  potatoes, 
valued  at  $125,619.  During  the  corresponding  months 
of  last  year  the  imports  were  2.796,950  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,146,368.  A  year  ago  native  potatoes  sold  at 
$2.25  to  $2.75  per  barrel,  with  foreign  at  $2  to  $2.25. 
The  retail  price  was  25  to  30  cents  a  peck.  This  year 
the  wholesale  price  is  $1.25  to  $1.50,  with  the  retail 
price  practically  the  same  as  last  j-ear.  One  leading 
grocer  makes  what  he  calls  a  remarkable  offer  of 
100  pounds  for  $1.25!  On  the  farms  potatoes  are 
slow  of  sale  at  15  to  25  cents  for  60  pounds!  Now 
this  has  been  a  hard  and  expensive  Winter  for  many 
city  people.  Cheap  potatoes  would  have  been  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  them,  because  this  vegetable  can  be  cooked  in  a 
dozen  ways  to  provide  nourishing  food.  Yet  the 
dealers  seem  to  have  done  nothing  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  potatoes.  They  could  have  sold  at 
15  cents  a  peck  and  made  a  good  profit  and  increased 
sales  by  50  per  cent.  This  would  have  relieved  the 
situation  and  made  a  market  for  thousands  of  bushels 
which  will  now  be  wasted  or  fed  to  stock.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  the  dealers  have  arbitrarily  held  up 
the  price,  and  thus  spoiled  the  market.  We  wish 
to  have  President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central, 
tell  us  why,  with  such  a  condition  in  the  city,  farmers 
should  grow  more  potatoes. 

BREVITIES. 

Tell  us  about  homemade  cement  drain  tile. 

Do  not  start  a  peach  nursery  in  a  peach  orchard.  Give 
the  little  fellows  a  chance. 

You,  hen  men,  plan  this  year  to  turn  the  males  into 
roasters  before  they  become  roosters. 

Well,  gentlemen,  will  the  center  of  your  barrel  of 
apples  show  up  better  than  the  nurseryman's  packing 
case? 

Several  States  report  laws  prohibiting  drunken  men 
from  entering  mines.  Why  not  also  prohibit  them  from 
occupying  the  surface  of  the  earth? 

It  is  reported  that  California  will  supply  52,000,000  or 
over  one  ton  of  ladybird  beetles  to  melon  growers  and 
gardeners,  who  are  fighting  plant  lice. 

If  you  think  you  can  make  good  citizens  out  of  your 
children  by  throwing  them  out  with  no  self  denial  or 
labor  on  your  part — “there’s  where  you  make  a  mistake.’ 

We  hear  from  a  man  on  a  rented  place  who  is  top¬ 
working  a  number  of  old  trees.  lie  says  he  may  not  eat 
the  fruit,  but  he  has  the  fun  of  doing  it,  and  the  future 
tenant  will  be  the  better  for  it.  That’s  what  wc  call  good 
spirit. 

Every  Spring  brings  anew  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  trespassing  hens.  The  law  does  not  give  you  the 
right  to  shoot  them,  but  if  you  should  do  so  the  owner 
can  only  sue  you  for  their  value.  Your  legal  course  is  to 
sue  for  the  damage  they  do. 

The  R.  I.  Experiment  Station  reports  a  true  hybrid 
between  a  ringneck  pheasant  and  a  bantam  hen.  Out  of 
26  eggs  of  this  cross  only  one  was  fertile.  Three  other 
alleged  hybrids  have  been  obtained  from  Ohio,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  represent  merely  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Brown  Leghorn  and  a  small  P.  Rock  hen. 
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"In  advertising  Maxwell  Cars  we  publish 
facts — some  Automobile  Advertising  is. 
mvfvi  braggadocio. 

PRZZ 


“It  Only  Costs  29  Cents  a  Day  to  Run  This 
Maxwell  Runabout  100  Miles  a  Week” 

Our  recent  advertisement  showing  in  actual  figures  the  low  cost  of  maintaining  our  big  Maxwell  touring  car  aroused 
greater  public  interest  than  we  predicted.  The  results  proved  that  we  were  right  in  believing  that  most  people 
want  to  know  just  how  much  a  car  costs  to  run— before  they  buy  it.  We  wait  with  interest  to  see  if  other  makers 
dare  follow  our  lead  and  tell  how  much  their  cars  cost  to  run.  Among  thousands  cf  letters  received,  hundreds  have 
been  from  farmers  who  have  no  need  for  a  big  five-passenger  touring  car.  These  ask  for  similar  figures  on  our  famous 
Maxwell  runabout.  Here  they  are  !  We  gladly  show  how  little  it  costs  to  operate  this  Maxwell.  Its  remarkable 
economy  and  great  utility— for  pleasure  and  business— appeal  to  thousands  of  people  who  have  considered  even  a 
horse  and  buggy  beyond  their  means. 


“/  have  had  one  of  your  rur.cbouis  for  a  year,  and 
have  kept  an  accurate  record  of  all  my  expenses.  I  was 
surprised  to  find' that  it  only  cost  29  cents  a  day  to  run  this 
Maxwell  1 00  miles  a  meek-  My  total  expense  for  5,000 
miles  Was  $1 06.40 — itemized  as  follows: 

“Gasoline,  2 1 7 gallons,  $43.40;  oil,  20  gallons,  $10; 
one  pail  grease,  $1.60;  3  spark  phtgs,  $3.00;  one  new 
spring,  $3.50;  small  repairs,  $2.60;  five  punctures  vulcan¬ 
ized,  $2.50;  one  extra  casing  and  three  extra  inner  tubes, 
$39.80.  I  have  never  been  laid  up  on  the  road  for  repairs 
and  my  car  is  going  better  than  ever.  ” 

CEO.  D.  RICHARDSON. 


Here  This  h:gh-class  Maxwell  runabout  can 
1  ,  be  run  1  00  miles  a  week  at  a  total 

trie  cost  of  $2.05  (or  5,000  miles  a  year 
Figures  for  $  1 06.40).  This  includes  total 
cost  of  gasoline,  oil  and  grease  neces¬ 
sary;  the  total  tire  expense,  including  the  cost  of  the 
average  number  of  punctures  and  one  extra  casing 
and  three  extra  inner  tubes  (more  than  usually  required). 

These  figures,  established  by  Maxwell  owners, 
represent  an  average  total  cost.  Here’s  a  fair  sample 
of  the  letters  we  receive  from  owners  of  Maxwell 
runabouts.  _  .  ,  , 

rac-stmtle  of  complete  letter  sent  on  request 

Any  hill  that  any  car  will  climb  this  car  will  climb.  The  name  “runabout”  does  not 
do  it  justice  it  is  a  2  passenger  touring  car  with  a  speed  of  35  miles  per  hour.  Of 
course  we  can  not  guarantee  that  everyone  will  run  this  Maxwell  at  the  exact  cost  above 
stated  it  is  an  average.  Many  Maxwell  owners  do  better.  There  are  few  who  cannot 
afford  to  keep  this  runabout  and  we  want  you  to  know  what  a  convenience  it  is. 

MAXWELL-BRISCOE  MOTOR  CO. 

ART STREET>  tarrytown,  n.  y. 

M A X WE LLS1 N  USE  TODAY,'  24^52  Newcastle,  Ind.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Kingsland  Point,  N.  1. 

WATCH  THE  FIGURES  GROW  Licensed  under  Selden  Patent — Members  A  .L  A  M. 


Cheaper  to  With  this  runabout 

•st  .  *  your  radius  is  unlim- 

Keep  than  a  ited_you  caTdmTe 

Horse  and  Buggy  l  mi*es  a  day 

—  or  more.  When 
not  in  use  all  expense  stops — a  horse  is  a  constant 

care  and  expense.  Three  horses  will  not  do  the  work 
of  this  runabout — yet  one  horse  costs  more  to  keep. 
Consider  the  saving  in  time;  1  5  minutes  each  day 
is  all  that  is  required  to  fill  it  with  oil,  gasoline,  etc. 
Compare  this  with  the  time  taken  to  feed,  groom  and 
harness  a  horse.  Anyone  can  drive  the  Maxwell 
with  half  an  hour’s  practice. 

Send  for  Send  for  the  “Economy  Run-  . 

about  Booklet.”  Also  copies  ' 
of  our  magazine  “The  / 
Co-Operator”  and  / 

“How  to  Judge  an  y 


/ 


These 

Books 


i 


Automobile” — a  practical  treatise  * 

on  motor  cars,  together  with  ' 
our  latest  catalog.  You  ' 
will  find  them  mighty  /  • ' 

interesting.  /  _  -  *  * 

f  •  * 

Please  fill  out  coupon  y 
with  your  name  and  / 
address,  or  it  more  y 
convenient,  send  '  c, 

a  postal— just  S  ^  V  ^  .O 

say  “Mail  /  it’  ^  ■$“  ■0° 

Books.”  _ _ _ _ _  _ _  _ 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIUED  MOTHERS. 

A  little  elbow  leans  upon  your  knee, 

Your  tired  knee,  that  has  so  much  to 
hear ; 

A  child's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingly 
From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled 
hair. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  hoed  the  velvet  touch 
Of  warm,  moist  fingers,  folding  yours  so 
tight — 

You  do  not  prize  this  blessing  overmuch ; 
You  almost  are  too  tired  to  pray  to-night. 

But  it  is  blessedness !  A  year  ago 
I  did  not  see  it  as  1  do  to-day ; 

We  are  so  dull  and  thankless ;  and  too  slow 
To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  away. 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me 
That,  while  I  wore  the  badge  of  mother¬ 
hood, 

I  did  not  kiss  more  oft  and  tenderly 
The  little  child  that  brought  me  only 
good. 

And  if.  some  night,  when  you  sit  down  to 
rest, 

You  miss  this  elbow  from  your  tired 
knee, 

This  restless,  curling  head  from  off  your 
breast. 

This  lisping  tongue  that  chatters  con¬ 
stantly  ; 

If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hands  had 
slipped, 

And  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  palm 
again ; 

If  the  white  feet  into  their  grave  had 
tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  heartache 
then  ! 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown, 
Or  that  the  footprints  when  the  days  are 
wet 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them 
frown. 

If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot, 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber  floor ; 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  its  patter  in  my  home  once 
more ; 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 
To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky — 
There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  could  say 
She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 
But,  ah .'  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 
Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head ; 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  has 
flown, 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead ! 

- — May  Riley  Smith. 

* 

In  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington, 
where  the  big  apples  are  grown,  and 
bearing  orchards  sell  at  one  thousand 
dollars  an  acre,  rain  is  scarce,  says  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  Irrigation  is  prac¬ 
tised  everywhere.  But  now  and  then 
during  the  growing  season  a  light  rain 
will  fall  for  a  few  minutes.  These  rains 
are  highly  prized,  for  irrigating  water 
is  measured  closely,  and  served  to  each 
user  in  proportion  to  his  acreage.  Last 
Summer  a  fruit-grower  who  owns  forty 
acres  of  orchard  was  rejoicing  in  one 
of  these  precipitations  of  moisture,  when 
one  of  his  hired  men  entered  the  house. 

“Why  don’t  you  stay  in  out  of  the 
rain?”  inquired  the  fruit  grower. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  replied  the  man. 
“A  little  dew  like  that  doesn’t  bother  me 
a  bit;  I  can  work  right  along  just  the 
same.” 

“That  isn’t  the  point !”  exclaimed  the 
rancher.  “Next  time  it  rains,  you  come 
into  the  house.  I  want  that  water  on 
the  land  !” 

* 

One  of  the  most  useful  features  in 
Uncle  Sam’s  new  cook  book,  “Econom¬ 
ical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home,”  is  the 
advice  regarding  the  use  of  inexpensive 
cuts  and  practical  suggestions  in  making 
meat  go  farther,  without  lessening  the 
nutrient  value  of  the  food.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  economy  is  to  “extend  the 
meat’s  flavor”  over  other  substances  that 
are  not  meat.  For  example,  serve  dump¬ 
lings,  pie  crust  or  toast  with  the  meat, 
or  use  a  border  of  rice,  hominy  or 
mashed  potatoes.  This  is  not  only  econ¬ 
omy,  but  the  use  of  these  starchy  sub¬ 
stances  with  the  meat  gives  a  better 
balance  to  the  ration.  Here  science  en¬ 
dorses  the  unknown  cook  who  first  de¬ 
veloped  the  idea  of  meat  stew  with 
dumplings,  or  Maryland  chicken  with 
biscuits  reposing  in  the  rich  gravy;  such 


dishes  are  not  only  a  joy  to  the  palate, 
but  they  are  constructed  on  a  basis  of 
pure  science.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  housekeepers  be  generous  in  using 
stuffing,  which  adds  to  the  meat  dish, 
and  also  utilizes  stale  bread.  “It  is 
often  well,”  the  experts  add,  “to  pre¬ 
pare  more  stuffing  than  can  be  put  into 
the  meat  and  to  cook  the  remainder  in 
the  pan  beside  the  meat.  Some  cooks 
cover  the  extra  stuffing  with  buttered 
paper  while  it  is  cooking  and  baste  it  at 
intervals.”  The  advice  on  saving  and 
clarifying  fats,  and  the  use  of  marrow, 
is  also  good,  while  the  recipes  given 
will  be  found  very  helpful. 

* 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York, 
held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
public  health  committee  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  and 
the  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
a  large  audience  collected  to  hear  what 
a  number  of  doctors  had  to  say  about 
catching  cold.  The  following  is  a  com¬ 
posite  report  of  the  lectures  given,  taken 
from  the  New  York  Sun: 

To  begin  with,  you  don't  take  cold  by 
being  cold,  but  by  a  sudden  and  unequal 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  some  part 
of  the  body.  Indeed  you  frequently  take 
cold  because  you  are  too  hot,  as  when 
you  sleep  in  a  warm  room  with  too  many 
bedclothes  over  you  and  in  that  distress¬ 
ing  condition  kick  some  of  them  off,  ex¬ 
posing  bare  or  but  slightly  protected  skin 
to  a  temperature  of  lower  degree,  but  still 
too  warm.  And  again  by  wearing  too 

warm  clothing  of  a  slowly  absorbent  qual¬ 
ity  next  to  the  skin  you  bring  about  a 
condition  in  which  you  readily  take  cold, 
although,  as  you  complain  to  the  doctor 
when  you  call  for  him  next  day,  you  have 
been  suffering  from  the  heat. 

The  next  best  thing  to  having  light 

and  quickly  absorbent  material  next  to 
the  skin,  if  you  want  to  be  in  a  general 
condition  of  health  to  resist  taking  cold, 
is  to  accustom  yourself  to  the  daily  cold 
sponge  bath.  This  was  insisted  upon 
strongly.  It  appears  that  the  cold  water 
the  doctors  recommend  for  this  daily  splash 
is  not  so  much  a  preventive  in  itself  as  a 

means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  brisk 

rubdown  after  the  wetdown.  This  rub- 
down  should  be  vigorous  and  in  its  process 
more  than  one  towel  should  be  used.  That 
lively  friction  of  the  body  is  what  puts  it 
into  a  condition  to  resist  the  sudden  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  skin  which  all  the  speakers 
warned  about. 

If  women  will  persist  in  wearing  thin- 
soled  shoes  and  flimsy  stockings  they  can¬ 
not  hope  to  avoid  taking  cold  by  treating 
their  cold  feet  either  with  hot  water  bags 
or  with  electric  muffs.  Again  there  must 
be  an  application  of  cold  water,  a  cold 
footbath  extending  half  way  up  to  the 
knee  and  then  that  lively  rubdown  is  the 
oulj  svay  to  get  congested  skin  of  the  feet 
and  ankles  into  any  proper  condition  to 
resist  the  taking  of  a  cold. 

The  long  list  of  diseases  which  some  have 
believed  result  from  the  common  cold  re¬ 
sult  from  something  else,  said  the  speak¬ 
ers.  The  cold  leaves  the  affected  mem¬ 
branes  in  a  condition  where  they  cannot 
throw  off  the  millions  of  disease  germs 
which  are  constantly  attached.  Then  the 
germs,  not  being  driven  away  or  resisted 
as  they  are  by  a  normal  membrane,  get 
in  their  work ;  that  is  to  say,  they  get 
into  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  have 
their  way.  There  is  a  very  simple  way  of 
keeping  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  which 
shelters  so  many  disease  germs,  in  a  healthy 
condition.  That  is  by  a  daily  morning  and 
evening  application  of  warm  salt  water. 
Take  a  glass  of  water  that  is  at  blood 
heat,  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
with  that  rinse  the  nasal  passages.  •  And 
then  if  you  do  take  cold  you'll  suffer  'ess 
catarrhal  miseries  and  at  all  times  you'll 
be  less  likely  to  absorb  any  germ  disease. 

But  chiefly  and  emphatically  all  of  the 
r  a  vice  which  was  not  technical  related 
to  the  vast  health  value  of  that  daily  cold 
sponge  and  the  brisk  rubdown  thereafter. 
That  precautionary  measure  observed  and 
heavy  silks  and  woollens  as  next-to-the- 
skin  clothing  regarded  with  disfavor,  hu¬ 
manity  will  come  pretty  nearly  forgetting 
the  miseries  of  just  a  plain  ordinary  every¬ 
day  cold. 

* 

Rag  rugs  are  sold  in  a  variety  of 
weaves  now,  among  the  more  expensive 
being  “Pilgrim”  rugs,  in  all  sorts  of  deli¬ 
cate  colors  and  cretonne  mixtures.  Car¬ 
lisle  rugs  are  similar  in  weave,  having 
centers  in  self-colored  mixtures  with 
plain  insertion  borders,  while  the  most 
modest  in  price  are  the  Tuxedo  rugs. 
Shaiki  rag  rugs,  woven  through  and 


through  on  a  Jacquard  loom,  are  reversi¬ 
ble,  very  thick  and  soft,  and  beautiful  in 
coloring,  usually  plain  centers  with 
quaint  borders  in  brighter  colors.  The 
largest  size  in  all  these  rugs  is  9x12  feet, 
which  in  Shaiki  costs  $27.50,  Pilgrim 
$19.50,  Carlisle  $14,  and  Tuxedo  $9,  and 
there  is  a  variety  of  smaller  sizes  at 
prices  to  match.  Our  ideal  for  a  country 
dining  room  is  a  hardwood  floor  with  a 
simple  rug,  and  these  various  rag  rugs 
ar  not  only  durable  and  attractive,  but 
now  very  much  the  fashion.  Kilmarnock 
rugs  arc  not  of  the  rag  variety,  but  they 
are  excellent  in  wearing  quality,  and 
practically  dust-proof.  They  are  heavy 
with  plain  centers  and  flowered  or  geo¬ 
metric  borders,  and  cost  more  than  the 
rag  rugs.  Kasak  rugs  cost  less  than  the 
Kilmarnock,  but  are  similar  in  style, 
though  lighter  and  less  even  in  weave. 
It  is  a  pity  that  uneven  floors  and  lack 
of  thorough  heating  compel  covering  the 
floors  with  matting  or  carpet  in  so  many 
country  houses.  To  take  up,  remove  ac¬ 
cumulated  dust,  and  tack  down  the  cov¬ 
ering  again  is  one  of  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  and  laborious  of  the  housekeeper’s 
tasks.  Nothing  gives  such  a  feeling  of 
relief  as  the  knowledge  that,  apart  from 
needed  papering  or  painting,  a  room  is 
practically  “housecleaned”  every  time  it 
is  swept,  and  only  needs  additional  work- 
in  the  form  of  cleaning  curtains  or  hang¬ 
ings  in  Spring  and  Fall.  This  is  a  line 
of  reform  every  woman  should  work  for. 


More  About  Soap. 

As  to  the  inquiry  regarding  homemade 
soap  not  remaining  firm  after  being 
taken  from  the  vessel,  as  noted  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  Mrs.  Wishard,  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  making  of  home¬ 
made  soap,  says  the  only  thing  she  can 
see  wrong  (provided  the  soap-grease  was 
clean  of  dirt)  is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
salt.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  reheat  and 
resalt.  j.  i.  wishard. 
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ARAINYDA^ 

NEED  NOT 
INTERFERE  WITH  THE 
ENJOYMENT  OF  YOUR  OUT 
DOOR  WORK  OR  SPORT  ' 

WEAR  A 

T&NER's 

I  l 
**9fBRPS® 

SLICKER 

&  ooo  ' 

rr  costs  but  O— -  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  IT  TO  KEEP 
YOU  DRY  IN  TtlE  HARDEST  STORM 

SOLD  EVERYWHBtS-CATALOG  FREE 

A. J  .Tower  Co.,  boston. 

Tower  Canadian  Co.,  ltd.  Toronto. 
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Haste  and  Waste 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

Instead  of  Hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be¬ 
come  broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  handy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  one  wasted . 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  design  for  a  waist  with  yoke 
is  shown  in  Xo.  6571.  The  waist  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back.  The  yoke 
is  applied  and  extended  over  the  shoul¬ 
der  edges  of  the  front.  These  fronts 
can  be  tucked  to  yoke  depth  or  gathered 
at  the  shoulder  edges  and  are  finished 
with  a  box  plait.  There  are  shirt  waist 


6573  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 

32  to  40  bust. 

sleeves  and  a  high  turned-over  collar 
completes  the  neck.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
?>Vz  yards  21  or  27,  3  yards  32  or  1% 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6571 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and 
40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Everyone  needs  a  kimono  for  resting 
in  warm  weather.  No.  6449  has  no  full¬ 
ness  at  the  shoulders,  and  is  very  easily 
made.  The  kimono  is  made  with  fronts 
and  backs.  The  sleeves  are  in  one 
piece  each  and  can  be  made  short  and 
pointed  as  illustrated  or  long  and  plain 


0448  Long  Kimono,  Small  32  or  34 
Medium  36  or  38,  Large  40  or  42  bust. 

as  liked.  The  trimming  bands  are  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  edges  of  the  sleeves  and 
kimono.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  6%  yards 
24  or  27,  6  yards  32  or  4%  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  5*4  yards  of  ribbon 
for  bajids.  The  pattern  6448  is  cut  in 
three  sizes,  small  32  or  34,  medium  36 
or  -.8,  large  40  or  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 


THE  RU  RAL 
Spring  Bird  Notes. 

Soon  our  fields  and  orchards  will  seem 
alive  once  more  with  happy  bird  voices 
calling  to  us  with  an  invitation  hard  to 
resist  to  come  out  and  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  Some  time  in  March 
you  will  hear  the  first  robin,  bluebird  and 
song  sparrow,  the  advance  guards  of  our 
returning  friends,  who  arc  generally  very 
quiet  about  their  arrival,  and  you  will 
only  hear  a  few  notes  or  see  a  flash 
of  blue  wings,  or  the  song  sparrow  may 
greet  you  with  a  cheerful  song.  After 
the  cold  welcome  which  nature  some¬ 
times  gives  these  first  arrivals,  she  will 
suddenly  relent,  and  as  you  step  out  into 
the  warm  April  sunshine  the  air  will 
seem  filled  with  bird  voices. 

From  the  porch  I  can  hear  the  robins 
calling  from  the  maple  by  ttie  road,  blue¬ 
birds  are  warbling,  the  song  sparrow  is 
pouring  out  a  joyous  strain,  the  call  of 
the  meadow  lark  comes  up  from  the 
meadow,  so  sweet,  yet  with  a  touch  of 
sadness,  and  out  in  the  maple  I  hear  a 
new  song,  but  do  not  recognize  the  sing¬ 
er  until  it  flies  over  the  low  wall  into 
the  barnyard.  Then  I  see  it  is  the  junco, 
so  I  can  answer  the  question  in  “Wake 
Robin,”  “Who  has  heard  the  snowbird 
sing?”  I  have,  not  a  very  ambitious 
song,  but  pleasing  now  in  the  Spring 
chorus. 

Every  day  now  we  may  look  for  new 
arrivals.  Some  will  remain  with  us  all 
Summer,  and  seem  overjoyed  to  reach 
their  old  homes  again,  and  some  will  stay 
but  a  short  time  before  resuming  their 
journey  farther  north.  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  this  year  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  few  birds  now  strang 
ers  to  us.  One  who  has  never  watched 
a  new  bird  and  studied  it,  and  learned 
something  of  its  habits  and  song,  and 
named  it  with  the  aid  of  colored  pictures 
or  from  descriptions  given  in  some  of 
our  bird  books,  has  a  pleasure  in  store 
which  will  grow  with  every  bird  added 
to  the  list.  Last  year  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  two  more  sparrows,  the 
Winter  chippie  and  the  White-crowned. 
This  last  one  stayed  about  the  orchard 
barnyard  for  nearly  three  weeks  before 
leaving  for  its  nesting  place  farther 
north.  It  favored  us  with  many  songs, 
is  a  much  sweeter  singer  than  the  song 
sparrow,  and  I  was  sorry  when  at  last  it 
left  us  for  its  northern  home. 

The  little  chippies  arrive  in  April,  and 
from  daylight  until  dark  you  can  hear 
hear  them  repeating  their  notes,  which 
scarcely  constitute  a  song,  yet  are  not 
lacking  in  cheerfulness.  The  spruce  tree 
at  the  end  of  the  porch  is  a  favorite 
nesting  place  of  theirs,  and  as  they  are 
not  very  shy  we  have  a  good  chance  to 
observe  them  closely.  The  purple  finch 
arrives  here  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
is  one  of  my  favorites.  He  is  truly  a 
royal  songster,  and  I  pause  in  my  work 
and  listen  with  delight  as  the  rich  notes 
pour  forth.  He  is  not  so  very  shy,  but 
comes  to  the  pear  and  plum  trees  about 
the  house,  and  the  spruce  at  the  end  of 
the  porch  seems  to  be  a  favorite  retreat. 

The  oriole  and  bobolink  return  about 
the  10th  of  May;  sometimes  both  come 
the  same  day.  Perhaps  the  oriole  will 
greet  you  from  the  maple  early  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  during  the  day 
you  will  hear  the  bobolink  fairly  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  music  as  he  flics  across 
the  meadow  near  the  house.  The  swal¬ 
lows,  goldfinches  and  Summer  yellowbird 
and  many  others  arrive  about  this  time, 
and  a  daily  trip  to  the  orchard,  and  half 
*an  hour  with  the  birds  will  be  time  well 
spent.  We  take  much  more  interest  in 
the  birds  when  we  can  name  them  and 
can  recognize  them  by  their  song  when 
the  bird  itself  is  hidden.  No  amount 
of  reading  will  equal  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  the  finding  out  for  yourselves. 
Bird  study  adds  one  more  pleasure  to 
farm  life  which  should  not  be  neglecetd. 
They  are  among  the  .  farmer’s  best 
friends,  and  in  their  search  for  food  de¬ 
stroy  millions  of  harmful  insects.  I  find 
“Wake  Robin”  a  delightful  book,  and 
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keep  it  near  at  hand,  where  I  can  pick  it 
up  for  a  few  minutes  at  any  time.  Parts 
of  it  are  as  beautiful  as  a  poem,  and  it 
would  surely  inspire  in  anyone  a  love 
for  our  feathered  friends.  “Bird  Neigh¬ 
bors”  is  another  book  which  I  like  to 
keep  where  I  can  refer  to  it  at  any  time. 
I  have  found  it  a  great  help  in  identifying 
a  new  bird.  Interest  the  children  in  the 
birds.  Ask  them  to  watch  for  their  re¬ 
turn  and  see  how  many  new  ones  they 
can  discover  this  year.  Do  all  you  can 
to  make  the  farm  a  pleasant  and  interest¬ 
ing  place  for  the  children.  Bird  study 
possesses  a  fascination  all  its  own,  and 
happy  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  some 
one  to  help  make  a  start  in  this  branch 
of  nature  study.  a  bird  lover. 
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W l tex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square,  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 
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Chocolate  Cream  Cake.  —  Three- 
fourths  cup  grated  chocolate,  one-half 
cup  sweet  milk,  two-thirds  cup  dark 
brown  sugar,  yolk  of  one  egg.  Beat  all 
together  and  cook  until  like  custard.  Set 
to  cool.  This  is  the  cream.  Then  mix 
cake  as  below :  One  cup  dark  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  two  cups 
sifted  flour,  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
two  eggs.  After  cake  part  is  mixed  stir 
in  the  above  cream,  and  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water;  flavor  with  vanilla.  Bake 
in  layers  and  put  together  with  white 
frosting. 

Enough  lamp- 
chimneys  break 
from  "accident” 
to  satisfy  me, 
without  having 
them  crack  and 
smash  every  time 
the  light  is  turned 
up. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  7iever 
break  from  heat. 
Beg-  v. s. pm. off.  It  takes  an  "ac¬ 
cident”  to  end  their  usefulness. 

They  add  to  the  beauty,  com¬ 
fort  and  usefulness  of  the  lamp — 
and  they  fit. 

There  is  a  Macbeth  lamp  chimney  made  for 
every  known  burner,  and  my  name  is  on  it. 

My  book  will  tell  which  one  to  get  for  your 
lamp.  It  is  free.  Address 

IVIaCBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Stylish  Dresses 

Style  can  be  had  in 
inexpensive  cotton  dress- 
goods  by  choosing  the 
right  materials. 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Prints 

are  moderate  priced  ca.- 
icoes  with  beautiful  and 
artistic  designs  that  make 
dresses  surprisingly  dain¬ 
ty  and  up-to-date. 

Well  -  woven  cloth. 
Colors  that  will  not  fade. 
Standard  for  over  65 
years. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’tSitnpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfjr.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole  ones  and 
can  be  bought  at  92. 50  per  barrel  f.o.b.  Worcester 
(about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel),  from  the  factory  of 

NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  (^..Worcester? 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  “Toasted  Butter 
Crackers,  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc. 

Cneck  or  money  order  most  accompany  order.  Write  os. 

HnK/FV  FnrB  Sa;:e  direct  from  bee*.  Pin.  st 

"  *»b,e  delicacy,  10c.  per  lb.,  freight  prepaid. 

Oeneroua  sample  by  mall,  10c.  stamp*,  which  may  apply  on 
order.  Sp.  incr  Apiaries,  Xordhoff,  Cal. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

What  J.  J.  Hill,  the  Great  Railroad  Magnate, 
Says  About  its  Wheat-Producing  Power: 

“The  greatest  need  of  this  country  (United 
States)  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  bo  the  providing  of  homes  for 
its  people  and  producing  sufficient 
lor  them.  The  days  of  our  prpini- 
nonce  as  a  wheat  exporting  country 
aro  gone.  Canada  is  to  bo  the  great 
wheat  coon  try.”  J.  J.  H  ILL. 

This  groat  railroad  magnate  is 
taking  advantage  of  th«  situation 
by  extensive  railway  building 
to  the  wheat  fields  of  VV extern 
===  Canada.  Upwards  of 

125  Million  Bushels  of  Wheat 

«<•[<;  liarvcHtecl  In  15)09,  and  the  averse 
of  tho  three  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Manitoba  will  be  upwards  o£  SB  bu. 
per  acre.  Free  homesteads  of  1(>0 
ilro'ft111"  adjoin lm?  pre-emption 
llf.  i/.’.ti  'at  $:i  per  acre*,  are  to 

be  had  in  tho  choicest  districts. 

convenient,  climate  ex- 
JT?!,®11**  TOil  the  very  best,  railways 
a*  band,  building  lumber 
.i',,'!1'  fu(>1  easy  to  get  and  reuson- 
O  iv Jr*pr,<,e’ water easily p rocu red . 
mixed  farming  a  success.  Write  as  to 
best  place  for  settlement,  settlers’  low  railway 
rates,  descriptive  illustrated  “hast  Best  Wert" 
to  Sup  t  of  Immigration.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 
U>  the  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (8) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govornnttent 
Agent,  Room  ,i0  Syracuso  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Byrucnse,  N.  Y. 


What  Makes  Water  Rise  In  a  Pump? 

thci-rooTJtift  h.  Wa-Cr  °Ut  °fa  We"  or  Astern?  The  pump  sucks 
t£r„?Ut  °f  !he  water  P'Pe.  creatmg  a  partial  vacuum  and  the  weight 

vLcuum.mOSPhCre  °"  thC  W3ter  m  the  WC"  forces  ft  UP  thc  P‘Pe  to  fill 

Syracuse  “EASY”  Washer 

is  the  only  one  that  applies  this  scientific  principle  and 
makes  the  air  work  for  you.  The  handle  moved  up  and 
down  with  an  easy  pumping  motion,  first  sucks  air  and 
sudsy  water  up  through  the  clothes  into  tu  •  funnel,  and 
then  drives  thc  air  and  suds  down  again  with  the  return 
stroke. 

The  clothes,  laces,  etc.  are  not  pulled  or  hauled 
around,  yet  every  fibre  and  thread  is  reached  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  with  i  the  effort  required  by 
any  other  washing  machine. 

You  can’t  appreciate  how  easy  and  thorough  it  is  tin- 
k1  ,.y°cuv!]?ve  tried  it.  Therefore  we  will  ship  the 
LAa  i  vv  asher.  freight  prepaid,  to  any  woman  on 

30  Days  Trial 

If  it  does  not  prove  all  our  claims,  and  actually  de¬ 
light  you,  we  will  cheerfully  take  it  back  and  pay  re¬ 
turn  freight. Thousands  of  women  have  solved  the  wash- 
ing  protdem  with  the  “  EASY.”  Why  don’t  you  try? 

W  rite  for  free  Booklet,  money-saving  laundry 
recipes  and  rree  Inal  Offer. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  224-Q  Dillave  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you 

"RANGER”  BICYCL 

- — - —  —  —  —————  —  —  -  —  -  —  — ’  on  approval,  freigl 

prepaid  to  anyplace  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  ttt  advance,  ai 
1  allow  ton  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  g 
anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep 
1  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICF^  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  facto 
■  ■viyini  iiivw  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  V 
save  you  Sro  to  $25  middlemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  wi 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  che; 
maU  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
DinCD  AflCIITC  Uf  AIITEn  ‘n eactl  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sain- 
illUCfl  HUGH  I  O  WHIIICU  1910  “Ranger"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Youwill 
astonished  at  the  -wonderfully  lov> prices  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  oiler  we  w 
give  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  onco  for  our  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalog 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  une 
your  own  nameplate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  ti¬ 
the  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  S8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIRFQ  PflAQTFR  RRAIfC  rear  wheels,  innertubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts,  repa 
IlnCOy  bUMOICIl  DnAM.  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  price 
OO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  It  now 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.C80,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 

The  Cheviot  sheep,  although  raised 
to  some  extent  in  all  the  Eastern  States, 
is  not  yet  so  well  known  as  its  merit 
deserves.  Coming  from  a  rugged  coun¬ 
try,  where  it  subsisted  on  the  herbage 
of  bleak  mountains,  it  has  a  constitu¬ 
tion  that  will  withstand  storms  and  cold 
and  scant  fare.  Their  history  reads  like 
a  fairy  tale.  In  their  native  home  they 
are  called  the  sheep  that  came  out  of 
the  sea,  because  no  other  origin  was 
possible.  The  story  goes  that  in  the 
year  1538  the  Spanish  Armada  had 
on  board  numbers  of  live  sheep  to 
be  killed  for  food.  Soon  after  the 
fleet  was  destroyed  off  the  coast 
of  the  British  Isles  a  little  band 


A  PHENOMENAL  CALF  RECORD. 

J  wish  to  relate  what  I  consider  al¬ 
most  a  phenomenon  that  has  occurred 
in  my  herd  of  purebred  Jersey  cows. 
About  two  years  ago  1  decided  to  sell 
off  all  mixed  breeds  and  keep  only  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys.  Knowing  how  easy  it 
was  to  be  deceived  (the  celebrated  cat¬ 
tle  case  was  on  at  the  time)  if  the 
breeder  is  not  strictly  honest,  I  asked 
the  advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  with 
whom  I  should  deal.  My  first  purchase 
was  a  cow  with  her  first  calf  (cow  not 
quite  two  years  old).  By  her  picture 
I  judged  her  a  beauty,  and  she  cer¬ 
tainly  was,  as  well  as  a  perfect  pet, 
gentfe  and  tractable  as  a  lamb.  Previous 
to  shipping  she  had  been  bred  to  a 
Jersey  bull.  At  the  appointed  time 
Magnolia  Bunker  gave  birth  to  twins, 
both  heifers,  perfect  and  of  a  good  size. 
Well.  I  thought  this  wonderful,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  as  to  cause  me  to  make 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.  It  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
lioy  or  girl  can  run  It  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  Inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that !  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  Improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  In  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


g?  5*8  AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  quality  is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished,  ltun  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated,  shows  the  machine  In  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion.  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  arc  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent  s. 
dealer's  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer’s)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boxl075,BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 


A  BUNCIT  OF  CHEVIOT  SHEEP.  Fig.  182. 


of  sheep  appeared  on  the  hills 
forming  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland.  They  were  different  from 
known  breeds,  and  no  shepherd  owned 
them,  and  they  grazed  upon  the  hills  in 
Summer  and  in  Winter,  and  gradually 
increased.  When  brought  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  man  they  were  found  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  in  every  way.  They  were  first 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Robert 
Young,  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  and  instantly 
became  popular  with  their  owners.  In 
their  native  environment  they  were  very 
popular  both  for  mutton  and  for  wool. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  the  Shrop¬ 
shire,  ewes  weighing  from  150  to  200 
pounds  and  rams  from  200  to  225 
pounds.  They  are  very  hardy  and  free 
from  disease,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
grazing  rough  bushy  rocky  pastures,  do¬ 
ing  well  where  other  sheep  would  not. 
The  wool  is  of  medium  quality  and  the 
fleece  heavy,  rams  shearing  as  high  as 
11  pounds  and  ewes  nine.  This  wool 
is  in  demand  by  manufacturers  of  the 
so-called  cheviot  cloth.  The  fleeces  are 
very  free  from  cotts,  as  they  do  not 
mat  easily. 

This  sheep  is  very  handsome,  being 
pure  white  with  face  and  top  of  head 
bare  of  wool.  They  have  erect  pointed 
ears,  very  bright  eyes  and  seldom  have 
any  horns.  They  are  compactly  built 
with  a  short,  thick  neck  and  body  blocky 
and  supported  on  short,  strong  legs.  The 
mutton  is  in  good  demand,  as  they  do 
not  lay  on  such  an  immense  amount  of 
fat  as  do  some  breeds,  being  more  meaty 
and  therefore  better  liked.  Crosses  of 
Cheviot  with  other  breeds  make  excel¬ 
lent  mutton,  as  the  grade  usually  shows 
the  compact  meaty  body  of  the  purebred. 
The  ewes  make  good  mothers  and  pro¬ 
duce  twins  in  most  cases.  The  lambs 
are  strong  and  will  fend  for  themselves 
where  other  lambs  die.  They  grow 
rapidly  and  weigh  from  80  to  100  pounds 
when  six  months  old,  when  well  cared 
fur.  This  breed  is  very  popular  among 
sheep  men.  The  bunch  of  beauties 
shown  in  Fig.182  are  from  a  herd  owned 
by  J.  A.  Brace  &  Son,  of  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y.  H.  L.  II. 

New  York. 


special  note  of  it.  Now  this  phenome¬ 
nal  cow  has  again  calved,  and  again 
twins,  this  time  a  hull  and  heifer,  both 
as  fine  calves  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
The  mother  has  every  point  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  bred  cow  and  is  also  a  fine  milker, 
giving  18  to  20  quarts  per  clay.  The 
first  twins  are  now  two  beautiful  heifers, 
as  will  he  seen  from  their  pictures  on 
first  page.  Fig.  177,  and  promise  to  he  as 
fine  animals  as.  the  mother. 

M.  DE  S.  CANAVARRO. 


KENDALL’S 

Spavin  Cure 

is  the  only  reliable  guarantee  of 
clean  limbed  horses.  Horsemen 
are  using  more  of  it  every  year 
than  of  all  other  remedies  put  to¬ 
gether. 

Cures  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Ring¬ 
bone,  all  abnormal  Bone  Growths, 

Sprains,  Swellings,  Lameness. 

USED  20  YEARS— 0.  H. 

Stcvoneon,  Minn.,  Jan.  117,  11*08. 

Dr.  P».  J.  Kendall  Co., 

’linosburg  Falls,  Vt., 

Dear  Sirs: — Please  send  me  your  book.  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  anti  his  Diseases.”  Have 
been  using*  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  for  the  last 
20  years  and  find  it  O.  K. 

Very  truly  yours,  D.  White. 

World’s  best  liniment  for  man  and 
beast.  At  druggists,  $1  &  Bottle; 

6  for  $5.  Ask  at  drug  stores  for 
book,  "Diseases  of  the  Horse, '*  or 
write  to 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

QUINN’S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  $  1 .00  per 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.T. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  ior  special  proposition. 

"  <16.17thSt.,  ltaclnr,  Hi*. 


A  Great  Calf. — I  notice  in  your  paper 
there  are  many  breeds  of  cattle  advertised, 
and  I  wish  to  give  you  the  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  Holstein  calf  1  have.  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  llolstoln  heifer  last  Summer; 
she  will  be  live  years  old  this  Spring. 
Seven  weeks  ago  she  gave  birtli  to  a 
bull  calf  that  weighed  133  pounds  and 
two  weeks  later  it  weighed  201  pounds 
and  at  three  weeks  old  it  weighed  230 
oounds ;  the  calf  now  weighs  325  pounds. 

Maine.  c.  H.  tcttde. 


PERFECTION 
SWING  STANCHION 

with  frame  fitted  to  stable,  and 
with  New  hatch  that  does  not 
wear  the  Plate.  Warranted  the 
Best  on  the  market  .  Sold  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  Water  Basins, 
Steel  Stall  and  Manger  Parti¬ 
tions.  Send  for  Booklet. 

BATES  S  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 
Box  5.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH 

BUTTER  COLOR 

Makes  Prize  -  Winning 
Butter.  Purely  vege¬ 
table  and  guaranteed 
under  all  Pure  Food 
Laws,  State  and  Na¬ 
tional. 

KENNET TAB LETS 
and  CHEESE 
COLOll  TABLETS 

for  Cheese-Making  on  the  Farm. 

JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk  desserts 
and  ice  cream. 

.J  L  N  K ET  B RAN  1  >  BU  T  T  E  It  M  1 1-.  K 
TABLETS. 

Manufactured  and  put  tip  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' , 

:nd  today  for 
only 

ERMANENT 


SAFE 
ERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  doscrlptlv*  book  lot. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Coughs,  Distamper,  Indigestion 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

NEWTON’S 


The  StandardVeterinary  Remedy 

Makes  the  Horse  Strong  mid  TV  II  ling  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  Is  Indigestion.  Send  for  Booklet  “Horse  Troub¬ 
les."  Explains  fully  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  Newton’s  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  marc  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

#1  noun  at  dealers  or  express  prepaid. 

.THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio  . 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  EAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-honed,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  3  0  Pis.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

,  A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R.  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


AJ3S0RBINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soil  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly; 
pleasunt  to  use;  does  i;»t  blister 
under  bandage  or  remove  the  liair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  l)  free. 
ABSORB1NE,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
00  per  bottle.  Roduces  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocelo,  Hydrocele. 
Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
_ Btops  Pain  and  inflammation 

F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebrdd  Reg’- 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $000. 

WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  <&  CO.,  KENTON.  OHIO 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

j]  Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

tin  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


rnn  CAI  C— Imported  German  Coach  Stallion, 
lUn  unLL  No.  989,  six  years  old,  weight  1550 
bs.;  great  foal  getter.  Write  for  particulars 

E.  J.  TREIOHLER.  Sanborn,  N.Y. 

THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Calves  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Yearlings  DON’T  WAIT  to  send  for 

Two-year-olds  detailed  description,  as  the 

Three-year-olds  stock  you  would  buy  might 

Cows  due  Inis  mo.  be  sold  ;  phone  or  write 

Cows  due  next  mo.  an(j  we  wjn  ,ticei  you  at 
Cows  due  every  month.  train  SIR  KORNDYKE 
MANOR  DEKOL,  JR.,  35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  hulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  UnlQtpjn  Pripoipn  YOUNG  COWS 
SIX  REGISTERED  II l)  1 0  ICl II  1  1  IBuldl!  OR  HEIFERS 

out  of  bettor  than  20  lb.  cows  and  in  calf  to  hull  of 
equal  grade.  Address  M.  H.  Masdand,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OE 

HOLSTE1N-EKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai.vks. 
A.  A.  GORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

RED  CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

Pfxi  |  rn  at  SPRINGDALE  FARM 

______  Prices  reasonable 

CATTLE  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin.  N.  Y. 

1  AMRFI  — REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LHUI1LL  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 
"butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
T  1  [1  y  world,  heads  the  iierd. 

1  A  11  V  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

I  n  11  III  J.  grant  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  tanner  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  997  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

■  rn  n  r-wn— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 

1  f"  n  \  P  Y  \  sale.  1  cow,  12  heifers,  6  bulls. 

J  U 1 1 U  1-  1  g  E.  N1VIN,  Lundenburg,  Pa. 

n  K<;.  J  KJtSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
n  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Slieep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Como 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WA  LTER, WestChester, ChesterCo., Pa. 

HH  ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
”■  desiring  inform!, ’■’on  how  to  form  brandies 
of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville.  N.  V. 

Sheep  Tobacco 

COON  AND  EOX  HOUNDS, 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ton  days'  trial. 

R.  F.  „ C HN'SO'E  Assumption,  ill. 

pm  I  IT  nil  QQ— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIl  lUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

miDflPC  THK  BIG’ I>EEP  fellows 

UUnUuO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer.  Pa. 

1  Allot:  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGH"' OOII — ltred  sows  engaged, 
L  except  tor  June  and  July  farrowing.  We  offer  selected  sows 
to  farrow  then,  bred  lo  our  herd  hoars.  Plus,  all  ages,  for  sale, 
of  the  usual  Hlghu  ood  size  and  quality.  -10u  registered  lierk 
shires  in  herd;  500  sold  In  1900. 

H.  C.  A-  11.  It.  II A  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

pHESHIRE  PIGS— Thoroughbred  Cornell  A  gricultural 
U  College  strain— a  few  boar  and  sow  pigs  ready 
May  1st.  E.  J.  HADDOCK,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  $£  A 

in  Connecticut.  Send  for  new  booklet  just  pub¬ 
lished:  40  sows  bred  for  Spring  1910  Farrow;  no 
culls;  any  ono  is  a  show  sow.  J.  E.  WATSON, 
Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Connecticut. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 

_  _  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry. Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION  e'K. Sf4S 

do  the  work  of  8  or  10  lbs.  of  any  other  ration.  Send  us  copy  of  ration 
you  are  now  feeding  and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  yout  Iced 

bills.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


1910. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

The  Smallest  Proposition  Yet. 

I  send  you  Senator  Burrows’s  great 
effort  in  behalf  of  parcels  post.  I  think 
such  an  effort  on  his  part  will  surely 
carry  him  back  to  the  Senate  from  this 
State  of  Michigan ;  may  be  some  other 
Senator  will  enlarge  on  his  effort.  I 
send  to  you  for  any  comments  you  may 
make:  i.  h.  f. 

Michigan. 

Amendment  intended  (o  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Burrows  to  the  bill  (H.  It.  21419) 
making  appropriations  .  for  the  service  of 
the  I’ostoflice  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1911.  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz. :  .Insert  the  following  : 

Provided  further.  That  the  Postmaster- 
General,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  practicability  of  establishing  a  local 
parcels  post  system  on  the  rural  delivery 
routes  throughout  the  United  States,  be. 
and  ho  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  experiment,  and  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  January  1,  1911.  the  result  of 
such  experiment,  by  establishing  a  local 
parcels  post  system  in  two  counties  in  the 
United  States  for  packages  originating  on 
the  rural  delivery  routes  in  said  two  coun¬ 
ties,  for  delivery  by  rural  carriers  to  pa¬ 
trons  thereof,  at  such  rates  and  under  such 
regulations  as  bo  may  prescribe :  Provided, 
further.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  taken  as  authorizing  the  acceptance  or 
delivery  at  the  special  rates  of  postage  so 
prescribed  of  any  parcel  offered  by  any 
person  acting  as  agent  or  representative, 
upon  commission  or  otherwise,  for  any  per¬ 
son  or  company  *not  resident  on  such  rural 
delivery  routes :  And  provided  further , 
That  only  such  parcels  shall  be  received 
for  delivery  at  -the  special  rates  of  postage 
so  prescribed  as  are  offered  by  bona  fide 
merchants  or  dealers  whose  regular  places 
of  easiness  are  on  rural  delivery  routes 
covered  by  this  act,  in  the  ordinary  and 
regular  course  of  their  business,  and  by 
residents  on  such  routes  in  their  individual 
capacity;  and  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ap¬ 
propriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  these  provisions. 

This  is  valuable  as  showing  how 
small  a  sop  our  public  men  think  they 
can  use  to  satisfy  the  people.  There 
are  2,905  counties  or  their  equivalents 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
more  important  question  for  country 
people  than  improved  postal  facilities, 
and  yet  Senator  Burrows  is  actually 
willing  to  try  an  “experiment”  with  tivo 
whole  counties !  Let  us  make  this  ex¬ 
periment  complete  and  select  one  coun¬ 
ty  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  other  in 
Alaska ! 

A  Letter  to  Senator  Depew. 

We  think  it  no  more  than  fair  in  this 
connection  to  give  herewith  the  exact  copy 
of  a  letter  sent  to  Senator  Depew  by  one 
of  bis  constituents,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  will  also  receive  “earnest  atten¬ 
tion”  on  the  part  of  the  Senator: 

“lion.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 

“Washington,  D.  C. 

“Dear  Sir — I  have  received  a  copy  of 
your  speech  issued  under  date  of  December 
20,  1909.  We  are  already  familiar  with 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  country’s 
prosperity,  conveyed,  long  ago.  to  us  'in 
periodicals  the  carrying  of  which  is  al¬ 
leged  .to  cause  such  a  large  deficit  in  pos¬ 
tal  accounts.  This  franked  matter  could 
better  be  dispensed  with  than  they,  and 
thus  considerable  economy  could  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

“The  felicitations  you  extend  ‘Uncle 
Sam’  suggest  that  the  stockholders  in  the 
express  companies  can  with  even  more 
complacency  fold  their  hands  over  capa¬ 
cious  waistcoats  after  contemplating  the 
luscious  melons  which  have  been  cut  and 
the  generous  slices  have  been  duly  ab¬ 
sorbed.  ‘Uncle  Sam’  has  furnished  the 
soil  and  a  good  share  of  the  cultivation, 
and  is  supposed  to  smile  benignly  when 
the  melon  patch  is  harvested.  But  bis 
brow  is  beginning  to  wrinkle  with  an  omi¬ 
nous  frown.  Had  we  a  parcels  post,  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  nourishment  which 
went  into  the  melon  patch  would  have 
gone  to  reduce  that  postal  deficit.  Postal 
savings  banks  will  be  another  good  thing, 
unless  emasculated  by  treacherous 
friends  (?). 

“Your  reference  to  the  ‘insurgents’  as 
contributing  voluminously  to  the  tariff  de¬ 
bate,  suggests  the  old  adage  about  the  still 
sow.  But  there  are  many  good  Republi¬ 
cans,  even  in  New  York  State,  who  so 
far  have  said  little.  They,  however,  are 
going  a  lot.  of  thinking,  and  an  under¬ 
current  of  discontent  and  wrath  is  gather¬ 
ing  force  and  volume.  When  the  votes  are 
cast  next  Pall  it  may  be  found  tlmt  all 
the  insurgents  are  not  west  of  the  80th 
parallel.  The  situation  at  Albany  increases 
the  disgust,  and  I  wonder  just  what  you 
meant  when,  in  a  recent  speech,  you  said 
that  the  people  of-  the  State  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  outcome.  This  letter  is 
not  intended  to  be  disrespectful,  but  as  a 
life-long  Republican  I  think  it  is  time  that 
our  representatives  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
the  ‘hoi  polloi’  are  yearly  becoming  more 
of  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that 
party  discipline  and  party  slogans  are  los¬ 
ing  their  power  for  coercion  or  creating 
enthusiasm.  n.  h.  ayehs.” 

Worms  of  Horses. 

.  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  worms 

in  horses?  n.  b.  v. 

West  Virginia. 

Mix  together  equal  parts  of  dried  sul- 
p 1 1 a te  of  iron,  salt,  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
powdered  gentian  root  and  of  this  mix  one 
tablespoonful  in  the  horse’s  feed  night  and 
morning  for  a  week;  then  skip  10  days 
and  repeat.  Omit  the  iron  if  for  a  mare 
in  foal.  The  medicine  kills  the  worms,  and 
they  are  therefore  not  seen  in  the  manure. 

A.  s.  A. 


Warbles. 

Would  you  advise  me  what  remedy  to 
use  for  a  cow  troubled  with  worms  on 
her  back?  They  are  in  lumps  under  the 
skin  and  about  one-half  inch  long.  f.  b. 

New  York. 

Squeeze  out  and  destroy  each  “ripe” 
warble  grub.  The  destruction  is  important, 
as  the  grub  if  left  on  the  ground  will  bur¬ 
row  into  it  and  after  a  time  emerge  a 
full-fledged  fly  to  carry  on  its  mischievous 
work.  A  nut  key  twit  over  the  bunch  in 
which  the  grub  is  found  and  pressed  down 
hard  usually  proves  an  effective  means  of 
causing  its  expulsion.  Turpentine  injected 
into  tin;  .warble  tumor  will  kill  the  grub; 
or  a  slight  application  of  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  .will  do  the  same  thing.  But  the 
squeezing-out  method  is  best,  as  it  loaves 
ao  foreign  body  behind  to  fester  and  decay. 

a.  s.  A. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  horse  10  or  17  years  old,  that 
seems  to  be  weak.  His  appetite  is  good, 
but  be  passes  whole  grains  of  corn.  He 
is  fed  one  quart,  of  oats,  one  quart  of  bran, 
five  ears  of  corn,  and  a  little  hay  three 
times  a  day.  He  also  seems  to  be  short 
winded.  I  have  tried  to  feed  fodder  in 
place  of  bay,  but  be  will  not  eat  it.  I’lease 
tell  me  what  you  think  is  the  matter  and 
suggest  a  remedy.  f.  w.  h. 

Vermont. 

The  horse's  teeth  are  in  such  bad  con¬ 
dition  that  he  cannot  properly  masticate 
his  food.  ‘Have  .the  teeth  attended  to  by 
a  veterinary  dentist.  Stop  feeding  corn 
and  continue  oats,  bran  and  hay.  That 
should  suffice  as  food.  If  his  coat  is  long 
and  rough,  have  it  clipped  at  once.  No 
medicine  should  be  needed :  but  short- 
winded  condition  is  indicative  of  “heaves” 
and  that  is  an  incurable  disease,  a.  s.  a. 

Emaciated  Cow. 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  has  not  been 
doing  well  for  nearly  a  year.  She  finally 
became  so  she  would  not  eat  well,  and  a 
large  lump  began  to  show  at  angle  of 
lower  jaw.  Local  veterinary  says  she  has 
lumpy  jaw  and  advised  giving’ one  dram 
iodide  of  potash  night  and  morning.  She 
is  very  thin  and  run  down.  Do  vou  think 
it  will  pay  to  try  to  cure  her?  Is  the 
disease  contagious  to  other  cattle?  Will 
the  disease  or  the  medicine  given  make  any 
difference  about  using  the  milk?  v.  c.  s. 

Ohio. 

liOse  no  time  in  having  the  'cow  tested 
with  tuberculin,  as  tuberculosis  very  likely 
is  the  cause  of  the  emaciation,  and  also  of 
the  enlargement  mentioned.  If  the  disease 
is  there,  the  milk  will  be  quite  unfit  for 
use,  and  our  readers  in  all  such  cases 
should  employ  the  test  to  make  sure  that 
the  milk  is  not  dangerous.  If  it  is  not 
tuberculosis,  but  actinomycosis  (lumpy 
jaw)  there  is  a  bare  possibility  of  curing 
the  malady  by  local  operation  and  Internal 
use  of  iodide  of  potash ;  but  the  cow  is 
too  thin  to  make  the  treatment  profitable, 
and  the  milk  will  .wholly  dry  up  if  enough 
of  the  iodide  is  used  to  cure  the  disease. 
Actinomycosis  is  not  contagious  to  cattle, 
rightly  speaking,  but  indirectly  may  prove 
so.  a.  s.  A. 
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A  Business  Producer 

Is  illustrated  above.  The  cry  Oif  the  present  time 
Is  for  a  more  sanitary  handling  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  The  milkman  who  is  alive  to  his  own 
interest  is  adopting  modern  methods  of  dellvery- 
lng  and  using  a  sanitary  high-grade  wagon.  The 
PARSONS*'  LOW-DOWN”  .MILK  WAGON 
Is  the  most  sanitary  outfit  on  the  market.  It  is 
designed  for  cans  or  bottles.  Also  special  outfits 
for  carrying  milk  on  Ice. 

It  WILL  PRODUCE  BUSINESS  FOB 
lOU.  Write  for  circular. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT, 

PARSONS  WAGOM  CO.,  EaflyBle.  W.Y. 

TO  REDUCE  COST  OF  PAINTING 

and  still  have  the  Best  Paint  made,  is  a  vital  ques- 
tionto  property owtiersWe tnakeTH I CK  PASTE 
PAINT  in  colors,  ready  for  Linseed  Oil  thinning 
in  equal  parts.  Thereby  you  get  the  second  gallon 
at  the  cost  of  oil,  and  the  first  gallon  at  Factory 
Wholesale  Price.  State  size  of  building,  Old  or 
New,  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost.  REMEMBER 
you  can't  get  a  better  Paint  at  ANY  PRICE.  Write 
today  for  free  samples  &  book.  T.  G.  Spence,  Prop. 

NEW  UTRECHT  COLOR  WORKS, 

53rd  St.  and  16th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 


Tl-  YOU  OR  YOUR  HOYS  do  any  fishing, 
hunting  or  trapping,  you  need  just  such  a 
lratchet  as  the  Damascus  Hunting  Hatchet.  It 
sells  for  $2.00  complete,  with  leather  sheath, 
straight  or  curved  handle.  It’s  made  of  the 
same  quality  of  razor  steel  as  the  C.  A.  C. 
Axe,  and  will  cut  hard,  dry  or  green  wood, 
knots  and  all,  small  or  big  game,  bones  and  all 
and  still  hold  its  edge. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  it,  send  us  $2.00  and  his 
name  and  we’ll  send  yon  the  hutehet  prepaid.  Specify 
weight  (VA  to  ‘il4  pounds)  and 
length  of  handle  (10  to  21  in.)  Wo 
make  it  in  regular  and  wedge 
shapes.  Your  money  back  if  you 
don't  like  it. 


Look  for  this 
Trade-Mark 


T1IE  C.  A. 
12  Pearl  Rt., 


C.  AXE  CO„ 
Boston,  Mass, 


<$> 


Y on  r  stock  is 
kept  inside  and 
|  other  stock  out¬ 
side  if  your  pastures ' 

|  are  enclosed  with 

SUPERIOR 
WIRE  FENCE 

This  is  unquestionably  the 
most  substantial  fence  made 
owing  to  the  high  carbon  coiled 
spring  steel  wire  and  the  Superior 
Heavy  Weight  Lock  used  iu  its  con¬ 
struction. 

Ail  styles,  weights  and  spacings. 
.  Steel  Gates  for  every  purpose. 


•  1 


OUR 

am 

•■V 


LOCK 


Low  Prices  Easy  Terms 
Write  for  Free  catalog. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO 
Dept.  0.  Cleveland, 


Ohio  I 


THE 

Best  Investment 
Any  Cow  Owner 
Ever  Made 

That’s  what  MORE  THAN  A 
MILLION  COW  OWNERS  the 
world  over  have  found  the  DE 
LAVAL  CREAM # SEPARATOR 
to  be,  after  thirty*years  of  sepa¬ 
rator  use. 

A  DE  LAVAL  FARM  SEPA¬ 
RATOR  costs  from  .$40.- to  $175.- 
accordino-  to  capacity.  It  saves 
butter  f  at  and  produ .  es  a  cream  of 
superior  quality  over  any  setting 
system  or  any  other  separator 
every  time  it  is  used,— twice  a 
day  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  involves  far  less' labor  than 
any  setting  system,  and  runs 
easier,  has  greater  capacity  and 
lasts  from  two  to  ten  times  longer 
than  any  other  separator. 

That’s  how  a  DE  LAVAL  sepa¬ 
rator  saves  its  cost  at  least  the 
first  year,  and  frequently  in  a  few 
months,  and  then  goes  on  doing 
so  right  along  for  an  average  of 
twenty  years. 

Any  desired  separator  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  had  of  the  nearest  I)  E 
LAVAL  local  agent  or  of  the 
Company  directly. 

The  Oe  Laval  Separator  Go. 


14 1  Cents aRod 

*■  -  For22-ln.  Hog  Fence;  13  3-4c  for — — —  — 

26-inch;  18  3-4e  for  31-inch;  22c 
for  34-inch;  25c  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  or  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  WIUNCIE,  IND. 


Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 

[F  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles. 

heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 

&  cat’K*  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 

IjjJL^The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

'  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O 


GE 


FENCE 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
polled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


Wemanufactur.  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Selldirect 
sinppingto  users  only,  at  maniifactu  rers’  prices  N„ 
agents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Write forit  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


165-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  5.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  &  QACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  0T. 
MONTREAL 
14  dk  16  PRINCESS  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1018  WESTERN  AVS. 
SEATTLE 


111!  1 


Jfard  Ornamental  Fence 

.  Cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than 
wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme- 
I  teries.  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 

A«yp°r  Spe.  lal  Offer. 


OSGOOD 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
freo.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co.  ’ 
Box3i  4  winchester  Ind. 


\V  rite 
for 
Catalogue 


SCALE 

Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spend  on  a  public  scale.and 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al- 
ways.  Priced  within 
your  reach;  good  fora  life- 
r  time.  Osgomi  Scale  Co., 
Box  1S7Binghaintont  N.  Y. 


‘New  Modern’ 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
-$5  to  $10  per  acre 


I!  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung).  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

27  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN ” 


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans 
Green  Corn  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep.  Swine, 
Foul  try  and  Lugs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 

1 J1  TIL  y2?„how  to  got  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  So  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 
H.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.4  StUBy.,Dept.C.  Nashville,  Ten'll. 


Of  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 


1909-1910  MODEL 
**The  Best  Ever.” 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
Box  60,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


Insure  Against  Intrusion 


2>ecorc  privacy  lor  that  most  sacred  spot — the  largo  or  small  cemcterv.  tho 
community  or  family  burial  plot.  Republic  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates 
will  prevent  trespassing  and  mako  tho  resting  place  of  your  loved  ones 
proof  against  desecration.  These  fences  will  last  for  many  years,  and  aro 
therefore  cheaper  than  wooden  fences.  They  are  stock-proof.  Write  for 
special  prices  to  Cemetery  and  Church  Associations,  also  free  catalog  show>. 
ing  many  styles  of  fences  and  gates,  cemetery  entrance  arches,  etc. 
Republic  Fence  <fc  Gate  Co.,  Republic  St.,  Morth  Chicago,  IU. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 
Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 

Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

It  Is  sent  free  to  any  address. 


Utilize** 


THE  ROGERS  &,  HUBBARD  CO  if  llubbard  “Hone  llatte”  Fertilizers 
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COST  OF  A  POUND  OF  MILK. 

The  Situation  Analyzed. 

At  the  farmers’  institute  held  at  No. 
Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  MarcK 
8-9,  a  valuable  paper  was  read  by  W. 
S.  Peck,  who  gave  the  cost  of  producing 
milk.  He  first  gave  the  record  of  one 
farm  for  ~U/2  years  between  1895  to  1903 : 

There  were  1,676,465  pounds  of  milk 
produced  from  an  average  of  40  cows  a 
year,  or  5,588  pounds  each.  The  average 
price  of  this  milk  was  81.24  per  100 
pounds  per  year.  The  cost  of  feed  for 
these  cows  (hiring  this  7%  years  was  .44 
cents  per  100  pounds — grain  being  fed  to 
the  cows  more  or  less  the  year  around — 
leaving  80  cents  per  100  pounds  to  pay 
expenses.  Labor  cost  from  812  to  820  per 
month.  This  left  a  balance  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses  and  pay  for  another 
farm.  Cows  were  bought  at  an  average 
of  840  per  head  and  then  the  price  of  these 
cows  for  beef  was  at  an  average  of  $35. 
Losses  of  cows  were  not  frequent,  and 
usually  resulted  from  accidents.  During 
this  time  the  stock  increased  from  30  to 
85  head  and  the  hay  crop  increased  so 
that  30  tons  were  carried  over. 

We  take  it  that  Mr.  Peck  means  'by 
this  that  the  dairyman  did  not  charge 
anything  for  his  labor  or  for  that  of  his 
family.  The  80  cents  per  100  pounds 
was  supposed  to  cover  all  that.  We 
would  like  to  see  another  statement 
wherein  every  hour  of  the  man’s  labor 
was  charged  at  20  cents,  or  40  cents 
for  man  and  team.  Having  given  fig¬ 
ures  for  these  7V2  years,  Mr.  Peck  then 
took  up  the  next  seven  years — from 

1903  to  1910,  as  follows: 

Commencing  with  the  Bordens  in  1903, 

300.302  pounds  of  milk  was  delivered.  De¬ 
ducting  10  cents  per  100  pounds  for  de¬ 
livery,  gave  $1.28  per  100  pounds  for  t lie 
milk,  for  the  year,  and  the  cost  of  feed, 
during  the  Winter  only,  was  39  cents  per 
100  pounds.  This  left  a  margin  of  89 
cents  per  100  pounds  to  the  producer,  or 
very  nearly  two  cents  per  quart.  In 

1904  the  price  of  milk  was  reduced  to 
$1.18  per  100  pounds  and  the  cost  of  feed 
was  33  cents  per  100,  leaving  85  cents  to 
the  producer.  In  1905  the  price  was  $1.21 
per  100  pounds,  with  a  cost  of  50  cents 
per  100  for  feed,  leaving  a  balance  of  70 
cents  to  pay  all  expenses.  In  1906  the 
price  was  again  $1.21,  and  43  cents  was 
paid  for  feed,  with  a  balance  of  78  cents 
to  the  producer.  In  1907  the  price  of 
milk  was  raised  to  $1.37  per  100  pounds, 
with  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  feed  to  53  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  a  balance  of  84  cents 
to  the  producer.  In  1908  the  price  of  milk 
was  $1.35  per  100  pounds,  with  the  cost 
of  feed  59  cents  per  100.  leaving  76  cents 
to  the  farmer.  In  1909.  the  year  Mr. 
Rogers  says  the  Bordens  paid  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  milk,  the  price  was 
$1.36  per  100  pounds  and  the  cost  of  feed 
was  57  cents,  leaving  79  cents  to  the 
farmer.  Thus  for  1908  and  1909  milk 
netted  .01  3-5  cents  per  quart  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  after  paying  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  delivery  and  an  average  of  57  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  feed. 

And  again  out  of  that  must  come  all 
expenses,  including  any  wages  or  pro  lit 
to  the  farmer.  The  Bordens  claim 
there  is  no  profit  in  cight-cent  retail 
milk,  but  how  will  they  figure  any  on 
such  prices  as  are  given  above?  As  Mr. 
Peck  says : — 

It  is  reported  that  foremen  and  man¬ 
agers  get  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  year  and 
help  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day.  '1  he 
farmer's  daughter  who  works  by  the  piece 
as  sealer  and  can  get  front  $18  to  $27 
per  week  does  well.  What  do  her  father 
and  mother  get  who  work  a  farm  on  shares? 

There  is  the  point  exactly.  Why 
should  conditions  be  such  that  the  girl 
who  leaves  her  father’s  farm  to  handle 
the  milk  can  make  more  than  her  parents 
do  at  producing  it? 

Mechanical  Choker. 

I  have  a  fine  horse  14  years  old  which 
had  distemper  three  or  four  years  ago, 
which  left  his  wind  affected  in  some  way. 
He  is  a  great  worker  and  fine  driver,  but 
pulling  a  heavy  load  or  even  a  buggy  up 
hill  will  sometimes  make  him  whistle  and 
cause  his  tongue  to  protrude  and  turn  pur¬ 
ple.  He  never  blows  when  standing  still 
and  seldom  coughs.  His  feed  is  clean 
oats  and  Timothy  hay,  sometimes  ground 
oats  and  corn  or  corn  on  the  ear.  I  tried 
wetting  his  hay  with  lime  water,  but  it 
seems  to  make  him  worse.  He  is  in  good 
condition  and  spirited.  Would  you  con¬ 
sider  it  a  real  case  of  heaves,  or  some 
affection  of  the  throat?  Can  you  give  any 
advice  for  treatment?  T.  u. 

Ohio. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  heaves.  There 
may  be  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  and 


cartilages  of  the  larynx  (laryngeal  hemi¬ 
plegia),  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
glands  of  the  throat  are  enlarged  and  lin¬ 
ing  membranes  of  the  air  passages  thick¬ 
ened  so  as  to  lessen  the  calibre  of  the 
passages.  In  such  a  condition  the  horse 
is  apt  to  whistle,  and  even  choke  down 
when  he  lowers  his  head  to  pull  a  load  up 
hill  or  to  pull  an  extra  heavy  load.  Work 
him  lightly  and  put  on  an  overhead  chock 
to  keep  his  head  up.  He  may  work  better 
in  a  breast  collar  or  humane  collar. 

- _  A.  S.  A. 

Arrangement  of  Henhouse. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  75x120,  with 
house  facing  the  north.  I  wish  to  build  a 
poultry  house,  probably  20x20.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  face  the  south,  which  means 
that  it  must  face  away  from  my  dwelling, 
which  I  do  not  favor.  I  wish  to  build  on 
the  extreme  end  of  the  lot,  and  would 
prefer  having  runs  on  tlx?  north  side.  If 
I  have  it  face  the  east  they  will  not  get 
the  sun  in  Winter.  Another  objection  : 

7 s'  SOUTH 


Get  my 
Special 
Proposition 
which  is 
Real  Co¬ 
operation 
Between 
the  Manu¬ 
facturer 
and  the 
Farmer 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 

$25  to  $50 

r—  If  You  Answer  This  Ad  ■ 

Cut  or  tear  out  this  coupon — or  write  a  postal  or  letter— and  send 
your  name  to  me  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  cream  separator. 
Keep  <eti>  to  S50  cash  in  your  own  pocket,  in  savings,  and  get  a  better 
soiuirator  than  von  won  It  1  tmv  othors  t,o*!l  10  for — von  hatha  iudefO 


EESTZ 


PROPOSED 

CHICKEN 

HOUSE 


DWELLING 


NORTH 


WEST 


ST  RE  EOT 


I  may  later  want  to  build  tlie  full  width  of 
the  lot.  75  feet,  and.  if  I  faced  the  east, 
I  would  have  to  build  separate  houses.  I 
intend  building  open  front  house.  How 
would  you  advise  me  to  build?  a.  c. 

New  York. 

To  be  profitable  this  house  should 
face  the  south.  The  runs  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  north  side  just  the  same 
with  the  house  facing  south.  1  would 
not  build  right  up  to  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  property,  but  leave  room  for  a 
narrow  drive  to  facilitate  getting  the 
litter  in  and  in  cleaning  out  the  houses. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


Wm.  Calloway 
President 

Wm.  Calloway 
Company, of  America 

“OX 


Cut  or  tear  out  this  coupon — or  write  a  postal  or  letter— and  f 
•  name  to  me  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  cream  separator, 
i  ?'.;r>  to  S50  cash  in  your  own  pocket,  in  savings,  and  get  a  better 
separator  than  you  would  pay  others $85 toillOfor — you  be  the  judge 
ami  jury.  1  promptly  quote  you  prices  direct  from  my  factory  to  you 
— also  send  you  my  big,  free  separator  book  and  special  proposition, 

William  Galloway  Company,  of  Amenta^ 

663  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Kamo. 


Town . . . State. 


"1VTEVER  BEFORE  in  the  History  of  High-Grade  Separators 
could  you  buy  the  latest  standard,  highest-grade  machine 
like  the  Galloway  at  such  a  low  direct  price  as  I  can  make  to 
aw  runmnne  you  now— because  I  am  making  so  many  of  them.  Only  £33. 50  and 
oy  Tilt?  rarmers  upward,  freight  prepaid  to  you  on  90  Days’  Approval  Test  and  20 
Sinrl  Vlairvmpn  nf  years’ guarantee. 

aaiu  Mai  jfBBidB  1  —Any  capacity,  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour,  according  to 
America  your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  §25.00  to  §50.00  on  the  price. 

— The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  “Bath  of  Oil” 
like  aj?5,000  automobile,  and  all  other  modern  machines. 

—The  only  Separator  that  automatically  oils  f  . — —  SdVB  $25 

to  $50  on 
Capacities 
From  200 
to  950 
Pounds 
Per  Hour 


itself. 

— The  only  Separator  into  which  you  can 
pour  oil  at  the  top  once  a  month  from  your  oil 
jug  or  can,  and  have  it  oil  itself  without  danger 
of  running  dry,  or  ruining  Itself  like  others.  This 
feature  alone  worth  §50.00  more  than  separators 
builttheold  way.  Costnothingcxtra  on  Galloway.  _ _ 

— No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  twice  a  day. 

— Dust-proof— Danger-proof— All  gears  enclosed— Sim¬ 
ple  but  standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 

—Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank.  Worth  §15.00  more 
on  any  machine.  Costs  nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway. 

— Easiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out 
easy  and  can’t  get  back  out  of  pi  ice. 

— Easiest  to  run — high  crank — low  tank.  With 
no  high  lifting  and  no  “ba  k-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  finert  quality  cream,  and  allot  it— no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

—Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  c  Id. 

— Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substan¬ 
tial  as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 

Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts,  told  in  our  New  Cream 
Separator  Book.  Let  me  write  you  personally  and  send 
you  this  Big,  New  S  parator  Book  of  mine— postpaid — 

Free,  so  that  you  and  your  wife  and  the  boys  and  girls 
can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of  my  separators  under 
my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You'll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of 
the  highest-priced  §85.00  to  §110.00  separators  sold  by  any¬ 
body  today— makers — catalog  houses — supply  houses— 
dealers— jobbers  or  anybody  else. 

Wm.  Galioway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  of  America 

Authorized  Capital,  $3,500,000.00.  663  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


$00,30 

W  W  and  up 

Freight  Prepaid 


30  Days’ 
Free  Trial 


90  DAYS’ 
APPROVAL  TEST 


ettefFarmng 

A  John  Deere 
-Book 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

Will  raise  all  of  the  cream  between  milkings  and  give  you  sweet  skim 
mlllc.  Makes  dairying  a  pleasure.  Easy  to  clean,  no  crocks  or  pans  to 
handle,  no  skimming  by  hand.  Ieo  not  necessary,  cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  the  work.  We  are  t  he  largest  gravity  separator  manufac¬ 
turers  In  the  world,  making  SO  dlli'erent  stylesand  sizes.  Over  50.000  In 
use.  Special  offer  on  first  machine.  Sent  on  Ip  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL, 
mn  n  r  AND  UP.  Write  now  for  FREE  CATALOGUE  and  full 
vDOiZU  particulars. 

BLUrFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  MBIufTton,  O. 


— Just  Out  1 


!  jgi A  Farmer  Can 

"*  Get  it  Free 


IF  interested  in  farming,  get  our  FREE 
book  called  “BETTER  FARMING.” 
It  tells  all  about — 


Alfalfa 
Dairying 
Seed  Wheat 
Corn  Crops 
Stock  Feeding 
Art  of  Plowing 
Boll  Weevil 
Controlling  Weeds 


Making  Hay 
Fighting  Frost 
Silos 

Cultivation 
Cotton  Crops 
Soil  Fertility 
Gasolene  Engines 
Adjusting  Plows 


Hired  Help 
Costs  Big  Money 


Write  for  Price  and  Guaranty  on 

Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 


This  ACME 

For  many  years  the  favorite  beo 


Lowest  Priced 
Riding  Harrow 

Lightest  Draft 


Your  land  is  high  priced  and  hired  help  expensive. 
There  is  only  on*  way  to  make  big  money — use  im¬ 
plements  that  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  crops.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  when  you  break  something  on  a  plow  it 
is  nearly  always  a  cast  part?  Wherever  strain  comes 
on  a  John  Deere  Plow  there  yoa  will  find  steel — tool 
steel.  Take  any  plow  that  has  had  hard  work  for 
five  years,  put  it  along  side  of  a  John  Deere  which 
has  been  in  service  that  long — and  see  the  difference. 
Then  there  is  no  paint  to  cover  up  poor  material. 
You  can  see  the  wear  and  the  defects.  The  John 
Deere  will  be  solid,  staunch  and  ready  for  the  hard¬ 
est  job.  Then  you  begin  to  know  that  quality  counts. 

You  can  take  pride  in  owning  a  John  Deere  — 
n  the  standard  plow  of  the  world  for 
two  generations. 


_ We  will  send  you  the  80-page,  illus¬ 
trated  book  free  if  you  write  and  ask  for 

Package  No.  33 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY.  MOLINE,  ILL 


'  because  It  Is  :*the  harrow 
Of  all  work”— the  only  Implement  a  man  needs  for  follow, 
lng  the  plow  In  any  Held— or  stirring  any  kind  of  soli. 

It  Crushes,  Cuts,  Lifts,  Turns,  Smoothes 
and  Levels  in  One  Operation 

Yet  it  puts  less  strain  on  the  horses  than  any  other  har- 
row,  owing  to  the  sharp,  sloping  knives.  The  knives  cut 

through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  leaving  the  , 

trash  below  the  surface,  while  other  harrows  drag  this  to  the  top,  Our  new  catalog  contains  articles 

where  Its  fertilizing  value  is  wasted.  by  e?Perct8,y“  •‘Preparation  of 

Alao  Best  For  Covering  Seed.  The  curving  coulters  turn  every  inch  of  the  boil,  meaning  larger 

the  soil.  Made  in  different  sizes,  from  8  feet  to  17J4  feet  in  width.  and  better  crops  for 

Examine  the  Acme  at  your  dealers,  or  write  to  our  General  Agents.  Ask  for  V**»-  Write  postal 

our  new  Free  Catalog,  containing  also  valuable  articles  on -Preparation  of  the  Soil.  now. 

1  .  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

uenerai  Agents  .  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  C0„  Indianapolis,  lnd. 

Manufactured  by  DUANE  Ha  NASH  (Incorporated),  137  Central  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 


o 


______  with  less  effort,  than 

with  any  other.  CLARK’S  is  the  only  Disk  Culti¬ 
vator  that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  tli©  work  of  several  disk  ma- 
chines  that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre- 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 

Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 
839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 
FOR  IOO °/o  CROPS  orIc.nal 

With  this  tool  more  different  kinds  “CUTAWAY.”* 

of  work  can  be  done, 


TWICE  THE  WORK-HALF  THE  LABOR 

The  Patented,  Light  Running  Excelsior  Hand  Cultivator  does 
work  of  four  men,  and  runs  50  per  cent  easier  and  does  100  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  any  other  hand  cultivator.  It  has  many  new  improve¬ 
ments,  new  design,  reversible  hoes,  with  patented  adjustment  for  depth 
and  angle.  It  skims  the  ground,  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow,  pointed  or  round 

EXCELSIOR  HAND  CULTIVATORS 

save  time,  money  and  labor  as  well  as  helping  you  raise  better  crops.  The 
Excelsior  does  “Close”  work  without  injuring  the  plants.  Hand  weed¬ 
ing  is  only  necessary  between  the  plants. 

Tlie  Excelsior  is  build  of  steel  and  malleable  iron.  Several  styles  with 
attachments  as  desired— cultivator  teeth,  plows,  rakes,  etc.,  with  special 
tools  for  onions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  Inst  longer, 
and  do  better  work  with  less  labor  than  any  other  hand  cultivator  made.  • 

WRITE  QUICK  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

which  describes  our  full  line  of  Excelsior  single  and  double  wheel  hand 
cultivators.  Excelsior  Seeders,  Excelsior  Bone  Cutters,  entirely  different 
from  other  makes— many  new  improvements— the  best  garden  tools  made. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  TOOL  CO.  1206  Cherry  St.  Erie,  Pa. 
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In  the  northeastern  corner  of  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  New  York,  is  situated  a 
farm  of  1,200  acres,  owned  by  A.  D. 
Haight  and  managed  by  John  D.  Mac- 
Leay.  This  farm  illustrates  what  may 
be  done  in  growing  clover  on  poor  land. 
The  land  lies  mostly  in  and  on  the  sides 
of  a  small  tributary  valley.  Its  soil  is 
a  stony  or  gravelly  loam,  principally 
derived  from  shale  rock.  In  places  on 
the  hillsides  the  barren  ledge  rock  crops 
out.  Here  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor. 
The  lower  more  level  lands  are  fairly 
good  soils.  Last  year  the  farm  grew 
140  acres  of  corn,  150  acres  of  oats,  about 
250  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  40  acres 
of  buckwheat  and  30  acres  of  rye;  the 
remainder  being  in  rough  hillside  pas¬ 
ture  or  woodland.  On  these  crops,  with 
the  purchase  of  some  grain  (the  farm 
is  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where 
it  will  be  able  to  produce  all  its  grain 
feed),  are  kept  140  head  of  Guernsey 
cattle,  250  head  of  sheep,  150  swine,  and 
22  horses  and  mules,  necessary  to  do 
the  work.  The  products  sold  are  prin¬ 
cipally  fancy  butter — the  farm  maintains 
its  own  creamery — and  in  addition  wool, 
mutton  and  live  hogs.  Clover  is  the 
basis  of  the  rotation,  and  around  this 
crop  all  others  are  made  to  center.  The 
rotation  is  quite  flexible,  all  depending 
on  getting  the  proper  conditions  for  a 
successful  stand  of  clover.  The  present 
management  began  three  years  ago  to 
follow  this  plan :  The  land  is  plowed 
when  convenient,  Spring  or  Fall,  and  no 
expense  is  spared  to  put  it  in  as  per¬ 
fect  a  condition  for  a  seed  bed  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  Spring  a  good  covering  of 
manure  is  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
soil,  and  corn  planted.  The  following 
year,  provided  the  soil  is  in  sufficiently 
good  tilth  to  warrant  expecting  a  good 
clover  catch,  oats  are  sown  and  with 
them  nine  pounds  of  Mammoth  Red 
clover,  five  pounds  of  Alsike  and  four 
pounds  of  Timothy.  If  the  seed  bed  is 
not  judged  good  enough,  however,  a 
light  covering  of  manure  is  again  added, 
and  another  crop  of  corn  taken  from  the 
field.  Clover  is  never  sown  until  the 
conditions  of  the  seed  bed  arc  as  favor¬ 
able  as  they  can  be  made.  Previous  to 
seeding  from  one  to  two  tons  of  Can¬ 
adian  unleached  ashes  are  applied  to  the 
soil,  to  supply  lime  and  potash.  At 
harvesting  the  oat  stubble  is  left  as  high 
as  possible  in  order  to  protect  the  young 
plants  from  the  exposure  and  to  hold 
the  snow  in  Winter  to  prevent  Winter- 
killing.  Under  this  system  a  good  stand 
of  clover  is  practically  always  obtained. 
Hay  is  never  cut  more  than  two  years, 
so  that  some  clover  is  always  plowed 
under.  If  a  stand  of  clover  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  it  is  turned  under  without  cut¬ 
ting  and  the  operation  repeated. 

The  results  are  as  might  be  expected. 
Clover  grows  in  every  case,  even  on  the 
poorest  soils.  Here  it  is  only  a  case 
of  repeating  the  rotation  a  few  times 
in  order  to  make  the  soil  productive 
again.  These  poor  fields  seldom  cut 
less  than  a  ton  of  hay,  and  it  is  hay,* 
not  weeds.  One  of  the  better  fields  in 
the  lower  land  which  has  had  this  treat¬ 
ment  longer  last  year  cut  three  tons 
per  acre.  In  every  direction  are  fields 
with  little  or  no  clover  in  them.  It  is 
true  on  many  New’  York  farms  clover 
does  not  grow,  but  of  how  many  is  it 
true  that  it  will  not  grow,  if  we  supply 
the  conditions?  In  this  case,  clover  has 
certainly  responded  to  the  supplying  of 
the  conditions.  Thorough  preparation 
of  the  seed  bed,  a  light  covering  of  ma¬ 
nure,  plenty  of  seed,  a  small  supply  of 
lime  and  not  more  than  two  years’  suc¬ 
cessive  hay  crops  taken  off  are  making 
productive  hillsides  out  of  non-produc¬ 
tive  ones.  _ _  m.  c.  b. 

Officer:  “I  understand  that  you  and 
Private  Perkins  were  calm  and  collected 
when  the  explosion  occurred  at  the  pow¬ 
der  magazine?”  Private  Pat:  “Well, 
sor,  Oi  was  calm,  but  poor  Perkins  was 
collected. '  ---'Melbourne  Australasian. 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IN  BONE  OR  ROCK. 

Ii.  /■’.  T.;  Bradcntoicn,  Fla. — Strictly  for 
phosphoric  acid,  is  acid  phosphate  as  good 
to  use  as  hone?  I  mean  is  it  objection¬ 
able  in  any  way? 

A  ns.— This  question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  in  a  line.  Bone  is  an  organic 
substance,  porous  and  sure  to  decay 
more  or  less  rapidly  when  put  in  the 
soil.  Acid  phosphate  is  a  mineral  or 
stone  crushed  and  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Phosphate  rock  is 
really  a  form  of  petrified  bone  or  bone 
turned  to  stone.  A  “bone  phosphate” 
is  a  combination  of  one  part  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  with  three  parts  of  lime.  In 
making  acid  phosphate  1,000  pounds 
of  the  crushed  rock  are  mixed  with  1,000 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  breaks 
up  the  combination,  takes  two  parts  of 
lime  away  and  leaves  one  part  of  lime 
and  one  part  of  phosphoric  acid.  When 
this  is  put  into  the  soil  new  combina¬ 
tions  take  place,  the  phosphate  combin¬ 
ing  with  lime,  iron,  aluminum  or  other 
substances  found  in  the  soil.  On  very 
sandy  land  where  there  is  usually  a 
shortage  of  lime  the  combination  is 
likely  to  be  made  with  other  substances 
and  the  phosphate  becomes  more  in¬ 
soluble  than  it  was  in  the  phosphate 
rock.  Thus  while  the  acid  phosphate 
when  first  used  is  an  active  plant  food, 
after  remaining  in  the  soil  for  a  time 
it  may  become  unavailable.  Another 
objection  is  that  it  is  very  sour,  and  on 
a  naturally  acid  soil  might  prove  a  dis¬ 
advantage  to  clover,  Alfalfa  or  some 
other  crops  which  clo  best  in  alkaline 
soils.  The  bone  acts  differently  in  the 
soil.  Being  an  organic  substance,  it 
decays.  The  finer  it  is  ground  the  faster 
it  is  broken  down  in  the  soil.  While 
the  acid  phosphate  may  give  better  re¬ 
sults  the  first  season  it  may  after  that 
take  such  form  in  the  soil  that  crops 
would  suffer  though  the  phosphoric  acid 
were  still  present  in  an  insoluble  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bone  becomes 
more  and  more  available  as  it  decays, 
so  that  its  effect  is  more  lasting.  We 
have  described  several  farms  where  a 
five-year  rotation  was  followed,  nearly 
all  the  fertilizer  being  applied  to  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  succeeding  crops  of  wheat, 
grass  and  corn  are  grown  with  only 
light  dressing  of  fertilizer,  since  the 
large  amount  used  on  potatoes  carries 
the  rotation  through.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  could  be  done  by  using  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  phosphoric  acid  nearly 
all  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate. 
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SWIFTS 


ANIMAL 
^FERTILIZER 


Active  all 
the  time. 


Too  Much  Emphasis 

cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer  nearest  to  nature,  or  nature’s 
manure,  will  prove  the  most  reliable  and  profitable. 

That  is  why  Swift's  Fertilizers  are  so  much  in  demand — so  satisfactory. 
They  are  crop  producers  as  well  as  soil  builders.  They  leave  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition  for  later  use  after  first  crops  have  been  removed. 

For  this  reason  they  are  active  all  the  time.  Be  sure  you  use  them. 

Swift — Superior — Sure 


"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that 
I  raised  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  corn  on 
Swift’s  Fertilizer  this  season  ever  pro¬ 
duced  on  World’s  End  Farm.  The  yield 
was  more  than  95  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre. 

Have  used  these  fertilizers  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  the  past  ten  years,  and  will  use 
them  extensively  this  coining  season.” 

[Sighed]  G.  K.  Goodhue,  Supt., 
World’s  End  Farm, 

Hingham,  Mass. 


“I  have  conducted  an  experiment  with 
over  GO  varieties  of  potatoes  to  ascertain 
the  best  yielder.  Swift’s  Superior  Fertilizer 
has  given  glorious  results  in  spite  ot  the 
driest  season  known  in  the  century.  Yield 
4G0  bushels  per  acre  of  handsome  salable 
potatoes.  After  many  years’  trial  with 
different  kinds,  your  fertilizer  gives  me  the 
best  results,  and  it  conserves  moisture 
even  in  periods  of  drought.” 

[.Signed]  Rev.  J.  R.  Lawrence, 
Raynham,  Mass. 


One  of  th<e  vital  demands  upon  you  is  to  enrich  the  soil  and  maintain  its 
fertility.  To  do  this  economically  and  successfully  simply  insist  upon  using 
Swift’s  Animal  Fertilizers.  They  cost  no  more  titan  others,  and  are  swift, 
superior ,  sure.  See  local  agent  or  write  us.  Free  Pocket  Memo  Booklet 
containing  valuable  crop  information  on  application. 

Swift’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co.,  40  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pull 

30  Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


Your  Stumps  "‘wZowr'' 

Hercules  Stump  Puller- 

No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  This  Hercules  is  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  1  rial.  Test  It  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps  out,  roots 
and  all.  400%  stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple  power 
attachment  means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump  puller 
guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets, 
Only  one  with  all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and 
machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it  ex¬ 
tremely  light-running.  Hitch  on  to  any  stump  and  the 

STUMP  IS  BOUND  TO  COME 


Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  danger¬ 
ous  and  costly  dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and  leaves  roots  In 
ground.  Save  bir  money ;  get  our  rnirp  RnmtC  ami  free  trial 
olfer.  Also  special  pro|>osition  to  r  *X*-‘*-j  first  buy  ers 

where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a  postal  card  today.  Address 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  130  17th  Street, 


BOOKS 

Jartl  today-  j 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


^Orchards  Worth  $1000  Per  Acre""^ 

“A  feature  of  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  exhibit  at  the  Fruit  Show  was  an 
exhibit  of  the  Nova  Scotia  apples  and  a  printed  statement  showing  the  profits  of 
fruit  growing  in  that  province,  especially  in  the  Cornwallis  and  Annapolis 
Valleys.  The  average  estimate  of  cultivating,  fertilizing,  spraying  and  pruning 
per  acre  was  $25  and  the  cost  of  picking  and  packing  the  fruit  is  estimated  at 
fifty  cents  per  barrel. 

“The  yield  reported  from  eight  to  ten  orchards  shows  an  average  for  the 
past  five  years  of  from  100  to  165  barrels  of  shipping  apples  per  acre,  sold  at  an 
average  price,  varying  from  $1.90  to  $2.50  per  barrel  during  the  five  years.  The 
gross  returns  per  acre  range  from  $190  to  $304  per  acre,  and  the  net  returns 
from  $117  to  $219  per  acre.  The  average  net  returns  for  all  the  orchards  for  the 
five  years  were  $174  per  acre,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  15.75  per  cent  on  $1000. 

Accordingly  a  valuation  of  $1000  per  acre  for  these  orchards  seems  not  exces¬ 
sive.” — American  Cultivator. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  apple  growing,  as  here  described,  lies 
in  cultivating  and  fertilizing  the  orchard.  Of  course  young  trees  must 
be  set  out  at  proper  times  to  come  on  and  take  the  place  of  those  becom¬ 
ing  too  old. 

Finely  colored,  fancy  fruit,  heavy  in  weight,  sound  in  texture,  and 
exquisite  in  flavor,  comes  only  from  trees  properly  nourished  and  cared 
for.  Such  fruit  is  always  sure  of  a  good  market,  but  cannot  be  obtained 
without  enrichment  of  some  kind.  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  are  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  because  they  supply  all  the  elements  required  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop,  and  in  forms  that  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  They 
will  not  produce  wood  and  leaf  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit,  but  a 
healthy,  well-balanced  tree  bearing  a  full  fruitage. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Send  for  circulars. 
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The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Offices:  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  BUFFALO,  CLEVELAND 
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FEEDING  THE  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

Numerals  questions  have  been  asked 
me  regarding  the  feed  and  care  of  little 
chicks.  There  seem  to  be  as  many 
ways  of  feeding  and  handling  young 
chicks  as  there  are  people  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Stamina,  constitution,  inherited 
strong  vitality,  I  consider  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  success  in  the  poultry  business. 
Without  such  a  foundation  to  build  on, 
1  do  not  see  how  any  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  obtained,  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  vitality  in  foundation  stock, 
coupled  with  lack  of  ordinary  common 
sense,  is  often  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
poultry  failures. 

Along  in  July  and  August  I  select 
from  among  my  pullets  (or  hens  past 
one  year  old)  such  hens  as  1  desire  for 
breeders  the  coming  year.  These  birds 
are  put  by  themselves,  in  colony  houses, 
1:2x20,  flocks  of  50  liens.  These  houses 
are  surrounded  by  a  high  poultry  fence, 
enclosing  about  2 y2  acres.  There  is  a 
line  spring  of  water  in  the  center  of  this 
inclosure,  so  all  birds  can  drink  when 
they  desire.  These  houses  are  open 
front.  From  time  the  future  breeders 
are  placed  in  breeding  houses,  they  arc 
fed  foods  low  in  protein,  and  in  every 
way  egg  production  is  discouraged.  I 
must  go  back  of  this  to  tell  you  what  I 
started  to.  Three  years  ago,  when  start¬ 
ing  Leghorns,  1  purchased  eggs  from 
three  popular  plants.  The  vitality  of 
chicks  hatched  from  eggs  of  one  plant 
was  very  poor,  and  from  one  very 
good.  By  crossing  carefully  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  the  vitality  was  material¬ 
ly  increased,  and  last  season  better  than 
the  previous  one.  Such  birds  as  1  like 
for  breeders,  if  housed  cold,  and  allowed 
to  rough  it,  will  not  lay  much  until 
February,  and  by  March  their  eggs  will 
not  only  run  at  a  surprisingly  high  rate 
of  fertility,  but  will  hatch  chickens  that 
will  cry  “wheat,”  instead  of  “cheap.” 

I  use  two  makes  of  incubators ;  they 
are  the  best  two  standard  machines, 
most  expensive  and  most  reliable.  A 
cheap  incubator  I  consider  dear  at  any 
price.  We  operate  both  the  240  and 
390-cgg  sizes.  I  prefer  the  larger  ma¬ 
chines,  as  they  maintain  a  more  even 
temperature.  Having  larger  heat  space, 
they  are  not  so  easily  affected  by  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  as  the  smaller  ma¬ 
chines.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
large,  well-ventilated  house  cellar,  which 
I  find  to  be  an  ideal  place  to  operate 
incubators.  To  be  sure,  should  lire  oc¬ 
cur  while  incubators  are  being  operated 
in  dwelling,  and  the  insurance  company 
could  prove  fire  originated  from  in¬ 
cubator,  one  would  lose  his  insur¬ 
ance.  However,  the  company  I  insure 
in  issues  a  permit,  allowing  use  of  in¬ 
cubators  during  March,  April  -and  May, 
or  longer  if  desired.  This  permit  costs 
a  nominal  amount.  T  consider  a  well- 
made  incubator  perfectly  safe  if  run  ac¬ 
cording  to  maker’s  directions,  and  lamp 
is  properly  cleaned  each  day.  This  word 
clean  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  chicken  business. 

One  word  here  about  wdiitc  diarrhoea. 
Three  years  ago  I  had  eggs  from  one 
place,  the  chicks  from  which  died  most¬ 
ly  from  this  scourge.  Some  time  later, 

1  read  of  a  remedy  used  by  a  man  in 
New  Hampshire.  Since  then  I  have 
used  it  on  every  egg  1  have  incubated, 
and  have  not  seen  a  trace  of  white 
diarrhoea.  Take  about  half  a  gill  of 
Sulpho-Napthol  to  about  three  quarts 
of  warm  water.  In  this  solution  dip  the 
eggs,  and  place  on  incubator  tray  wet. 
Solution  may  be  so  strong  as  to  burn 
and  cause  the  hands  to  smart.  I  have 
treated  tens  of  thousands  of  eggs  in  this 
way  without  any  harmful  results.  After 
hatch  is  over  1  leave  chicks  in  machine 
for  24  hours,  gradually  reduce  heat  to 
5)0  degrees,  and  admit  fresh  air.  At 
end  of  24  hours  remove  to  brooder, 
which  has  been  heated  to  about  98  de¬ 
grees  under  hover.  Floor  of  brooder 
has  been  covered  with  hay  chaff,  or 
cut  clover.  After  putting  chicks  in 
brooder,  we  keep  the  hover  apartment 
dark  until  time  of  first  feeding,  when 
chicks  are  from  48  to  72  hours  old. 
For  two  years  we  have  fed  for  first 
f  ed  hard-boiled  eggs  ground  fine,  shells 
and  all,  crackers  added  to  make  mass 
dry.  This  feed  we  have  utterly  dis¬ 
continued'.  I  have  fed  many  makes  of 
chick  feed;  some  good,  and  some,  to 
mv  idea,  not  good.  I  do  not  like  a 
baby  chick  grain,  made  up  largely  from 
cracked  corn,  some  of  the  corn  white, 
to  resemble  cracked  rice. 

For  first  week  we  feed  five  times  a 
day  Chicgrain  scattered  in  hay  chafi’. 
From  the  start,  chicks  have  water  be¬ 
fore  them,  placed  in  sanitary  drinking 
fountains.  These  are  refilled  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  scalded  and 
washed  often.  Chill  should  be  taken  off 
the  drinking  water.  When  chicks  arc 
one  week  old,  we  start  the  dry  mash, 
feeding  mash  we  make  as  follows:  100 
pounds  wheat  bran;  100  pounds  best 


white  oats,  ground,  hulls  sifted  out;  100 
pounds  yellow  gluten;  100  pounds  corn- 
meal;  50  pounds  superfine  mica  grit; 
100  pounds  best  white  middlings;  100 
pounds  meat  gristle,  ground  fine.  Mix 
thoroughly,  add  one  quart  of  fine  table 
salt.  fhe  most  convenient  receptacle 
we  have  found  in  which  to  feed  this 
mash  so  the  little  fellows  can  always 
reach  it  and  still  avoid  waste  is  a  shal¬ 
low  box,  about  8x12  inches,  and  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  with  lath  nailed 
around  top  edge,  and  projecting  in. 
These  small  boxes  will  only  hold  about 
two  days’  supply.  While  chicks  walk  in 
the  mash,  they  do  not  foul  it  to  any 
extent.  After  chicks  have  grown  to 
squab  broiler  size,  or  six  to  eight  weeks 
old,  regular  homemade  food  hoppers 
may  be  used.  We  use  homemade  col¬ 
ony  brooder  coops,  built  on  4x6  shoes, 
so  as  to  move  each  week  to  fresh 
ground.  We  use  hovers,  two  attached 
to  each  coop;  coops  divided  into  two 
pens,  100  young  chicks  are  placed  in 
each  pen.  As  soon  as  chicks  are  old 
enough  to  dispense  with  heat,  say  an 
average  of  six  weeks,  cockerels  are  re¬ 
moved  to  separate  houses,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  broiler  market.  From  my 
experience  in  rearing  chicks,  1  cannot 
bear  too  strongly  on  the  importance  of 
strong  vitality  in  the  parent  stock.  If 
stamina  from  this  source  is  lacking, 
under  no  conditions  can  chicks  be  raised 
successfully.  Sprouted  oats  arc  a  fine 
feed  for  chicks  from  time  they  are  one 
week  old.  These  are  especially  help¬ 
ful  when  chicks  are  being  raised  early, 
before  fresh  grass  shoots  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Another  feed  which  is  relished 
greatly  by  chicks  three  weeks  of  age  or 
older  is  oats  that  have  been  boiled  or 
simmered  on  stove  over  night.  These 
should  be  soft  when  fed,  wheat  bran 
added  to  make  oats  almost  dry,  also 
add  a  little  fine  mica  grit.  Caution  must 
be  used  with  this  feed,,  as  chicks  are 
apt  to  over  feed,  which  is  likely  to 
cause  indigestion.  a.  g.  lord. 

Connecticut. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Ilidintr  Culti- 
vnlora.  You  can  <lo  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  arc  built  ou 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
HceBL.'O  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad-  ,  , 

vantages  in  our  ^  1  V  V  5 
IKON  AGE  \ 

FREE. 


Pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  wheels 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-C  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


R I G  K JEJBJL&Y  CARRIER 

For  Barn  or  Stack  v 
With  Fork  or  Sling  > 

Holds  the  load  at 
any  point,  draws  osa| 
easy,  runs  either 
way,  never  binds  on 
track;  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Dozen 
different  styles-all 
the  result  of  40  years’ 
expei  ience. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co. 

250  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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Get  our  FREE  Books  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Your  Farm 

The  Business  Farmer  doesn’t  sell  out 
and  buy  new  lands,  lie  makes  his  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing. 

Get  our  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 
crops  and  more  profits. 

NitrateofSoda 

is  an  investment  that’s  bound  to  pay.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  proved  it.  So  can  you. 

HAY  Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lba.  to  the  acre  hai 
Increased  the  yield  of  barn-enred  Hay  1000  lba. 
CORN— Nitrate  of  Soda,  nacd  100  lba  to  the  acre, 
will  increaae  the  yield  of  corn  280  pounds  of  grain. 
ALFALFA  Nitrate  of  Soda  la  also  highly  succesaful 
in  starting  Alfalfa  right. 

Special  direct* ons  and  hooks  on  tlio  crops  you 
are  interested  in— free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  book  or  books  Today 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  My  era.  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 

John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


to  bear 
a  rock 
of  any- 


THE  FIRST  ROOF  MAKER. 

After  Tiring  Efforts  Man  Fails  to  Produce 
Anything  Equal  to  Nature’s  Product. 

Millions  of  years  ago  streams  and 
rivers  carried  the  silt  and  trash  of  the 
antediluvian  mountains  to  the  shore  and 
spread  it  out  over  the  ocean  bed.  Strange 
sliding  pressures  were  brought 
upon  it  until  it  hardened  into 
with  a  density  surpassing  that 
thing  else  in  Nature. 

Then  those  ocean  beds  were  raised  on 
end  and  became  the  hills  of  the  dry  land. 
After  a  time,  man  discovered  these 
splitablc  gray,  green,  blue  and  purple 
rocks  were  well  adapted  to  keeping  the 
elements  out  of  his  houses.  That  was  in 
the  twelfth  century,  when  slate  was  first 
used  for  roofing  purposes.  For  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  it  graced  cottage,  castle 
and  cathedral,  knowing  no  competitor. 
Of  later  years  it  has  contended  for  su¬ 
premacy  with  a  myriad  of  substitutes. 
Today  it  is  still  in  favor,  having  beaten 
down  all  rivalry  by  the  unanswerable 
logic  of  proved,  practical  superiority. 

In  slate  Nature  again  shows  the  in¬ 
solent  ease  with  which  she  can  outdo 
the  utmost  skill  of  man  whenever  she 
pleases.  In  it  are  combined  more  of  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  roofing  material 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  so  employed. 

Professor  J..W.  Votey,  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  thinks  there  .is 
no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of 
slate  for  roofing.  “Slate  is  now  used 
on  all  the  better  class  of  farm  buildings 
in  this  section,”  he  says.  “It  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  durable  of  roofs.” 

Because  of  its  close  grained  hard¬ 
ness,  slate  is  impervious  to  air,  water 
and  changes  of  temperature.  It  sheds 
water  slickly,  absorbing  not  a  drop;  air 
cannot  penetrate  it ;  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  which  punish,  especially, 
dwellers  under  metal  roofs  so  severely, 
have  hardly  any  effect  on  this  peculiar 
mineral. 

Summed  up,  slate  must  he  conceded 
the  most  perfect  roofing.  It  is  capable 
of  attractive  ornamental  effects;  it  has 
that  high-class,  prosperous  appearance 
which  makes  property  more  desirable 
and  more  salable.  Once  in  place,  well 
laid,  it  becomes  a  permanency,  as  much 
so  as  the  foundation  of  the  building. 

Good  shingles  are  becoming  scarcer, 
and  the  tendency  has  been  to  greatly 
cheapen  the  quality  of  tin  and  iron, 
which  shortens  the  life  of  these  roofs 
and  increases  the  yearly  cost  of  repairs. 
If  the  builder  will  use  judgment — select¬ 
ing  the  sea  green  and  purple  slate — he 
will  know  that  when  his  roof  is  once 
in  place  the  expense  is  ended. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  he  con¬ 
sidered.  A  slate  roof  will  always  find  a 
quicker  buyer  and  a  better  price  than 
any  other  roof. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 
About  Slate 

He  sells  roofing  material  of  all 
kinds;  he  sells  paint  and  repair 
materials;  he  knows  which 
kind  of  roof  wears  longest — 
which  needs  repairs  oftenest — 

which  is  the  cheapest  and  best  for 
barns,  homes  or  out  buildings. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  will  tel* 
**  you  that 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

Is  nature’s  own  roofing  that  no  man  lias  ever  been 
able  to  even  Imitate  successfully,  lie  will  tell  you  that 
a  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof,  once  luld — never 
wears  out;  that  It  will  not  be¬ 
come  water  soaked,  dry  out, 
split,  blister,  warp,  crack  or  rot 
— and  that  It  Is  absolutely  proof 
against  Are  brands  or  sparks 
from  adjacent  fli  es. 

Tho  lnjst  rootinjr  obtainable)  for  your  barn — is  tlio  kind  you 
Want.  When  your  roofer  or  dealer  specifies  SlatO— you  nro 
safe  in  tolling  him  to  “yo  ahead”  ut  onco  and  sottlo  all  roofing 
probloms  for  you  forovor. 

Tell  Us  Where  to  Send  This  Booklet 

Explaining  every  point  or  question  about  "Roofs”  that  you 
want  to  know .  Sixteen  pages  of  practical,  timely  and 
helpful  hints  that  will  savo  you  monoy  in  tho  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  now  roofing  for  tho  barn,  dairy,  granary  or  any  other 
building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sitrn  and  mail  tho  coupon  below. 
Upon  recoipt,  your  copy  will  be  forwarded — without  cost  or 
obligation— by  ro  turn  mall . 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co, 

(Roofs  that  never  wear  out) 

1 1 0  Clark  Stroot,  Granvlllo,  N.  Y. 

■■■■■■■■Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today ■■■■■■■■» 
The  American  Sea  Creen  Slate  Co., 

1  10  Clark  Stroot,  Granvlllo,  N.  Y. 

Rond  tho  Book  "Roofs’ ’  and  name  of  tho  nearest  dealer  in  J 
Ro  fing  Slate  to  tbits  address: 

Name . " 

Address .  ■ 

a 

Town.. . State . .  ■ 

Style  Hoof . J 

Approximate  Size . a 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 

WITH 

KRESO  DIP  N2.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM. 

AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISINFECT.  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Sc  PURIFV. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NOI 

PARKE, DAVIS  Sc  CO.. 

DEPARTMENTOF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


DETROIT, 


MICH. 


Etore’s  a  tool  that  cuts 
quickly  through  tho  hardest 
ground,  and  you  can  set  it 
to  bore  nine  sizes  of  holes. 


BORES 
LIKE  A 
DRILL 

DUMPS 
LIKE  A 
SHOVEL 


Standard 
Post-Hole 
AUGER 

— does  better  and  faster  work 
than  any  similar  device,  and 
you  cannot  airord  to  be  with¬ 
out  one  If  you  set  posts — 
plant  trees — dig  wells— build 
fences  or  bore  in  the  earth  for 
any  pui  pose.  Get  Catalog  A 
STANDARD  EARTH  AUCER  CO. 
^jJMOjewjort^vCj^lilcajo 


W  IT  T  I  drilling 

TT  L/LsLs  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  st  yles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  anv  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  WiUienginesorhonsc  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Here’s  the  Easy  Way  to  Dig! 

Iwan  Post  Hole  mid  Well  Augor  does  a 
day’s  work  in  two  hours!  Slips  right  through  wetor  dry 
hard-pan,  clay,  gumbo,  sand  or  gravel  with  littlo  ex¬ 
ertion.  Digs  a- ft.,  post  hole  in  threo  minutes  in  any 
kind  of  soil!  With  cheap  pipe  extension  you  can  dig 
40  to  00  foot  wells  in  a  day.  Works  on  only  success¬ 
ful  scientific  principle.  Name  Iwan  protects  you 
against  worthless  imitations.  Most  dealers  will  supply 
you.  if  yours  can’t,  write  us,  enclosing  his  name  and 
we’ll  Bond  valuable  FREE  Book  "Easy  Digging"  and 
name  of  nearest  Iwan  dealer  Address  (10] 

Iwan  llrou..  Dept.  6 .  South  liend,  Ind. 
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Handy  Wagon 

Not  the  man-killer,  horse-killer  kind.  Gives 
ou  the  low  lift  instead  of  the  high  lift.  The 
road-tired  steel  wheels  prevent  rutting  and 
make  light  draft.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
farmers  are  using  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon 
— the  best  kind  or  wagon,  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  carries  all  loads  and  stands  up  in  all  climates. 
Send  fur  free  catalog,  and  know  the  Handy  Wagon 
that  lasts  your  lifetime.  Don't  wait,  send  to-day. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  18.  Quincy,  III. 


AGENTS  200%  profit 

^  ^  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

I)o  away  with  old  hamo  strap. 
Horso  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  tho  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  805  Wayne  8t.,  Hay  ton,  Ohio 

AGENTS  100%  PR0F,T 

“  kw  Most  wonderful  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  tools  over 
made.  Monkey-wrench, 
plumber*’  pliers,  with 

18  oilier  tools  combined. 

Lightning  seller. 
Sample  free  for  examination. 

F0KSHEE  MFG.  CO.,  B  1340  Dayton,  O. 
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ALFALFA  IN  ONONDAGA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

How  Syracuse  Farmers  Handle  It. 

In  Onondaga  County  Alfalfa  finds  a 
congenial  home  and  is  grown  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  It  has  passed  through 
many  seasons  of  widely  varying  tem¬ 
perature  and  rainfall,  and  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  permanent  value  beyond  all 
possible  question.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  first-hand  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  on  important  points  relating  to 
this  crop,  the  writer  visited  last  Fall  a 
number  of  large  growers  of  Alfalfa, 
looked  over  their  crops,  and  also  care¬ 
fully  noticed  the  appearance  of  a  great 
many  fields  belonging  to  others.  The 
Alfalfa  fields  referred  to  in  this  article 
lie  in  an  annexed  part  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  and  in  the  towns  of  Onon¬ 
daga,  Geddes,  DeWitt  and  Jamcsville. 
In  all  of  these  localities  Alfalfa  thrives. 
In  many  things  relating  to  its  culture  all 
the  growers  interviewed  agree,  but  on 
some  points  there  is,  as  will  be  noted, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  and 
practice. 

Seeding. — Practically  all  seeding  to 
Alfalfa  is  done  in  the  Spring.  Sowing- 
in  the  Fall  has  been  tried,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  with  success.  The  majority  of  the 
growers  referred  to  seed  with  either 
oats  or  wheat.  Some,  however,  much 
prefer  oats.  In  most  cases  Timothy  is 
sown  with  the  Alfalfa,  but  on  the  Candce 
farm  in  DeWitt,  and  many  other  farms 
in  that  vicinity,  Alfalfa  is  sown  alone, 
though  Orchard  grass  has  been  tried 
and  discarded.  The  quantity  of  seed 
used  by  different  growers  varies  from 
six  quarts  each  of  Alfalfa  and  Timo¬ 
thy  to  K)  quarts  of  Alfalfa  and  four 
quarts  of  Timothy.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  of  seven  growers  who  sow 
Timothy  with  Alfalfa  the  one  who  uses 
the  smallest  quantity  of  Alfalfa  seed  is 
using  less  than  he  did  at  first,  while  the 
one  using  the  largest  quantity  now  sows 
just  twice  as  much  as  he  did  when  he 
commenced  growing  the  crop.  They 
have  been  growing  Alfalfa  for  about  15 
years,  and  both  get  good  returns.  Mr. 
II.  Worker,  of  Geddes,  who  has  been 
growing  Alfalfa  for  about  28  years,  and 
whose  success  has  been  remarkable, 
sows  14  pounds  (about  7 V&  quarts)  of 
Alfalfa  and  four  pounds  (nearly  three 
quarts)  of  Timothy  per  acre.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Worker,  only  one  of 
the  seven  who  sow  both  kinds  of  seed 
uses  less  than  eight  quarts  of  Alfalfa; 
and  none  uses  less  than  three  quarts, 
and  only  one  uses  more  than  four  quarts 
of  Timothy.  The  grower  in  DeWitt 
who  sows  Alfalfa  seed  only,  uses  1C> 
quarts  per  acre.  The  addition  of  Tim¬ 
othy  is  generally  favored  because  it  fills 
the  spaces  between  the  Alfalfa  plants, 
and  thus  insures  a  larger  crop;  greatly 
improves  the  quality  of  the  first  cutting 
of  each  year,  especially  for  feeding  to 
horses;  and  the  mixed  hay  is  much 
more  easily  cured  than  Alfalfa  alone. 
In  the  year  following  seeding,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  two  crops,  and  some¬ 
times  three,  are  taken  from  the  land. 
The  yield  varies  greatly.  A  fair  quantity 
is  obtained  from  many  light  soils,  but 
the  best  crops  are  grown  on  the  best 
land.  From  three  to  five  tons  per  acre 
appears  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  annual  yield  in  this  vicinity. 

Endurance. — If  all  goes  well,  and  it 
usually  docs,  the  plants  become  firmly 
established  in  two  or  three  years.  Then, 
if  conditions  are  favorable,  good  crops 
can  be  expected  for  from  eight  to  12,  or 
perhaps  15  years.  If  manure  is  used 
the  crop  will  hold  out  indefinitely.  It  is, 
however,  considered  good  practice  to 
turn  under  the  sod  in  from  five  to  10 
years,  and  some  growers  are  obliged  to 
do  this  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plan 
of  rotation  of  crops.  In  fact,  it  seems 
desirable  to  plow  every  four  or  five 
years,  because  the  inverted  sod  is  a 
valuable  fertilizer,  and,  as  they  decay, 
the  large  and  long  roots  add  a  great 
quantity  of  plant  food  to  the  soil. 

Inoculation  ;  Lime ;  Manure. — On  the 
farms  that  were  visited  inoculation  is 
not  required,  but  the  owners  consider 
it  important  in  some  localities.  Lime, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Alfalfa  plant,  abounds 
in  the  soil,  and  its  application  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Manure  is  used,  but  the 
method  of  using  it  varies  with  different 
growers.  The  majority  use  it  on  the 
preceding  crops  rather  than  directly  on 
the  Alfalfa.  C.  M.  Keen,  of  Syracuse, 
follows  this  plan  and  gets  good  crops. 
C.  I).  Andrews,  of  Geddes,  applies 
about  eight  loads  of  manure  per  acre, 
distributed  with  a  spreader,  soon  after 
the  oats  with  which  the  Alfalfa  was 
sown  are  harvested,  and  is  equally  suc¬ 
cessful.  On  the  Candee  farm  in  De-  { 
Witt,  light  top-dressing  of  the  Alfalfa  j 
fields  is  regularly  practiced. 

I  he  Hay  Crop. —  In  this  vicinity  Al¬ 
falfa  is  grown  principally  for  hay.  Most 
of  the  extensive  growers  are  dairymen,  j 
and  they  have  found  Alfalfa  hay  of  such  I 


value  for  milk  production  that  they  feed 
it  largely  for  this  purpose.  Although 
Alfalfa  has  often  been  reported  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  horses,  the  first  cutting  is 
freely  fed  to  them,  and,  while  it  stimu¬ 
lates  the  kidneys,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  harmful.  Horses  fed  upon  it  keep  in 
good  flesh  and  spirits,  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  work  or  driving.  Naturally, 
men  who  grow  from  25  acres  to  more 
than  100  acres  of  Alfalfa  produce  a 
great  deal  more  hay  than  they  can  feed, 
but  the  surplus  always  finds  a  ready 
market.  A  large  part  of  the  first  cutting 
is  sold  in  Syracuse.  At  this  writing  it 
commands  $12  per  ton.  The  second 
cutting  is  finer  and  sweeter  than  the 
first.  It  is  largely  baled  and  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets.  Much  of  it  is  sent  to 
Boston,  from  which  point  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  for  use  in  high-class  dairies  in 
the  outlying  milk-producing  districts. 
The  demand  for  this  hay  is  strong  and 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

Alfalfa  for  Pasture. — The  statement 
that  a  good  Alfalfa  field  is  an  excellent 
pasture  is  likely  to  be  challenged,  but  a 
visit  in  the  Summer  to  certain  farms  in 
Geddes  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
reader  that  it  is  true.  Pasturing,  how¬ 
ever.  is  not  universal.  Some  growers, 
as  VV.  A.  Parsons,  fear  that  cows  will 
overeat  and  suffer  from  bloat;'  and 
others,  as  P.  D.  Schuyler,  believe  that 
the  tramping  of  animals,  especially  in  a 
wet  time,  injures  the  plants  and  that 
close  feeding  is  even  more  destructive. 
But  Mr.  Schuyler  uses  part  of  his  crop 
as  green  feed,  cutting  it  each  day  as  it 
is  needed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
he  has  kept  10  cows  through  an  entire 
Summer  on  three  acres  of  Alfalfa.  The 
growers  who  pasture  Alfalfa  avoid  turn¬ 
ing  hungry  cows  into  a  rank  field,  and 
thus  prevent  injury  to  their  stock.  C. 
D.  Andrews  pastures,  but  not  closely; 
D.  G.  Donahue  has  pastured  10  acres 
for  seven  years,  and  the  plants  still 
make  a  vigorous  growth;  and  J.  S.  Je¬ 
rome  pastures  eight  acres  during  the 
Summer  and  12  acres  after  the  hay  crop 
has  been  gathered.  Pasturing  after 
mowing  gradually  weakens  the  plants, 
but,  as  plowing  every  10  years  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  present  system  of  crop 
rotation,  the  slight  diminution  of  the 
yield  during  this  period  is  not  a  serious 
matter.  Referring  to  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  pasturing  of  Alfalfa 
fields  is  disastrous,  Mr.  Jerome  face¬ 
tiously  remarked  that  he  began  the 
practice  before  he  learned  ‘‘that  Alfalfa 
would  kill  cattle,  or  cattle  would  kill 
Alfalfa.” 


Benefit  to  Farmers. — That  the  men 
who  were  interviewed  have  had  more 
than  sufficient  experience  to  give  weight 
to  their  opinions  and  authority  to  their 
statements  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  growing  Alfalfa  for  from 
not  less  than  10  years  to  almost  30 
years.  They  all  agree  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  crop  has  been  of  im¬ 
mense  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  to 
their  farms.  It  seems  certain  that,  where 
it  is  extensively  grown,  it  has  doubled 
the  hay  crop  and  that  it  has  added  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the 
land.  j.  e.  r. 


THEY  KNOW 
HIS  GAME 


Farmers  and  dairymen  have  common  sense 
and  experience.  They  use  them  in  buying 
cream  separators.  They  know  the  game  of 
common  cream  separator  makers  who  try  to  sell 
out-of-date  machines  by  claiming  disks  or  other 
contraptions  are  modern.  They  know  that 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
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Separators 

disks  nor 
other  con¬ 
traptions, 
yet  produce 
atleasttwice 
the  skimming 
force,  skim 
faster,  clean¬ 
er,  easier, 
wear  longer 


and  are  superior  in  all 
ways  to  common  sepa- 
_  .  ,  ,  .  rators.  So  they  buy 

Tubulars  and  let  complicated  machines  alone. 

Tubular  sales  easily  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  Tubulars  probably  replace 
more  common  separators  than  any  one  maker  of 
such  machines  sells.  The  World’s  Best.  World’s 
biggest  separator  works.  Branch  factories  in 

Canada  and 
Germany, 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  1*A. 

Chicago,  nil,  Han  Pranelaeo,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ora 
'Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can, 
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Umn  our  lowiwt  1910  New  Butterfly  price  l'or  your  cream 

separator.  Don't  do  it,  anyway,  until  you  liavo  first  Rotten  our  frc< 
catalog  and  learned  how  much  money  we  can  save  you  and  why  we  an 
able  to  name  such  extremely  low  prices  this  year.  You  will  find  wo  arc 
the  only  Chicago  company  actually  Helling  cream  separators 
direct,  from  oar  own  factory.  We  own  and  control  all  tho 
exclusive  New  Hutterfly  patents.  Wo  produce  every 
separator  wo  sell  in  our  own  modern  shops.  Wo 
tor.v,  the  machinery,  buildings,  ground  and  all, 
reason  wo  are  able,  as  Mr.  Frank  Schwebel  of  Upper 
Ohio,  says,  to  "give  more  cream  separator  for  the  money 
any  other  house  in  America.” 

-no  other  cream  separator  Simpara  awV?S 

the  New  Hutterfly  in  close  skimming,  light  running,  easy 
cleaning,  convenience,  durability  and  price.  Wo  can  refor 
you  to  thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  tho  United  States. 

Home  of  them  may  be  in  your  own  neighborhood.  Got  our 
free  1910  catalog-  and  road  what  wo  say  and  what  others 
have  written  us  voluntarily  after  using  the  New  Butterfly. 

_ h.ire  o  feur  exclusive  features  that  make  tho 

llclc  die  a  ICiY  New  Hutterfly  the  BEST  cream 
separator  on  earth — easily  cleaned  aluminum  skimming  do- 
vice  complete  in  one  piece,  light  weight  bowl,  vertical  gear 
shafts,  frietioriless  pivot  ball  hearings,  easily  cleaned  open 
milk  and  cream  spouts,  indestructible  self  draining  tank, 
seif  draining  bowl  and  many  other  advantages,  all  of  which 
are  fully  described  in  our  handsomely  illustrated  1910 
catalog.  Send  for  a  free  copy  today.  Address  the  makers, 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2111  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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TORNADO  FEED  AND  EFISILACE 
CUTTER 


DON’T  buy  an  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  or 
a  SILO  until  you  know  all  about  the  celebrated 

TORNADO 

They  are  not  equalled  by  any  other  make. 
We  use  only  the  very  best  material  the 
market  affords.  All  our  Silos  are  furnished 
with  our  patented,  self-adjusting  doors. 
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Catalog  And  Full  Particulars  Mailed  Upon  Request. 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.  Massillon,  Ohio. 
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Let  this 

Free 
Book 

tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest ;  how  to 
save  seed  and  soil;  bow  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  Can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  a  II  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  tho  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  Its  precepts  Into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  It  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal,  “Send  me  your  potato  hook.” 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
Box  525  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


I’ll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 

~if  You’ll  Let  Me  -% 

This  is  Just  a  little  ad— but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  Y ou  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  covered  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat-  £Xrv 
ter  what  the  price  -so  why  pay  $50 *  reiffram 
more?  20,000  farmer*  havo  Pn/(f 

stamped  tholr  O.  K.  onf 
my  aproador  and  monay* 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  w:il  interest  you.  • 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  S50.00T 
Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Pros. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


Dingo  Splined  Silos 

Dnrahl  e  Lumber.  No  North¬ 
ern  Pine  or  Spruce  used.  Con¬ 
venient  Air-tight  floors. 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices. 
STEVENS  TANK  A  TOWER 
COMPANY 

145  Turner  St.,  AUBURN,  Me. 


SILOS 

Tho  kind  “Undo  Sam"  mica.  Also  used  bv  th?  States 
of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and 
others.  Further  proof  of  their  superiority  contained 
til  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it.  Also  cutting  machinery, 

HARDER  MFB.  CO.,  Box  II,  Cobuskili,  N.  V. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumpinf'  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Amo  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,-  Hug 
Scalders,  Oaldrons.etc.  fVSnua 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  UL 


THE  UNADILLA 

“  SILO 


The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  ”  TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS”  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fittingdoors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Kvery  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frodorlck,  Md. 


GREEN.  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
staves.  Patent  air-tight 
door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 
Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

888  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  etave. 
Continuous  door  framo  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  wita  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  Juno 
grass.  THE  KOSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  soasou.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Ageuts  wanted. 

The  K.  W.  Boss  Co.(Est.l850) 
Box  13  SFKI.NUFIiaD.  OHIO 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
EW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
ARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


f-S  INTERNATIONAL 
g%S  SILOS 

II 


strongest  mult,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-floor  front— air-tight  door  ami  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

InUraatlonal  Silo  Co..  U3  Main  St.,  IJnesrlllo. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Equipping  dairies,  large  and  small,  with  the 
latest  improved  labor-saving  and  money-making 
r  A  u*ens“8  *8  our  specialty.  Send  dimensions  of 
L  l  rocJm  and  results  desired  and  our  experts  will 
**  relieve  you  of  the  intricate  details  and  send  you 
a  detailed  statement  of  equipment  and  cost. 
References  furnished.  Write  us  to-day. 
WISNER  MFG.  CO.,  Established  1839 
230 -A  Greenwich  St.,  new  York  city 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

When  we  induced  E.  G.  Lewis,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  pay  the  „  first  claim  re¬ 
ported  paid  on  page  438,  lie  said  it  had 
not  been  paid  because  lie  did  not  know 
where  to  find  the  claimant.  He  later 
explained  that  he  did  not  pay  the  Orton 
and  Dinsdale  notes  because  Mr.  John¬ 
son  demanded  a  fee — he  didn’t  explain 
why  he  refused  payment  several  times 
through  the  bank — -but  we  wonder  what 
excuse  he  will  now  offer  for  refusal  to 
7>ay  the  numerous  claims  enumerated 
on  page  470. 

The  Moore  Seed  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Pa.,  yet  has  that  $8.80  which  be¬ 
longs  to  a  New  York  State  farmer  for 
Alfalfa  seed  returned  as  per  agreement 
because  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C..  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Cornell  both  found  it 
contained  large  quantities  of  weed  seed, 
and  was  unfit  to  plant. 

The  express  company  settled  for  the 
overcharge  on  chickens.  Thank  you. 

West  Virginia.  G.  H.  u. 

This  claim  was  for  overcharge  on  a 
coop  of  chickens  from  Grove  City,  Pa., 
to  Romney,  W.  Va.  The  shipment  went 
through  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Com¬ 
pany  and  from  them  to  the  United  States 
Express  Company.  The  latter  company 
settled  flic  claim  which  we  put  in  De¬ 
cember  22,  1909. 

International  Lumber  and  Development 
Company,  50  Church  street,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Producers  of  tropical 
products. 

If  the  business  is  in  such  flourishing 
condition  as  claimed  and  paying  such 
handsome  dividends,  one  would  think 
that  those  in  control  of  it  would  want 
to  keep  the  business  to  themselves 
'rather  than  appeal  to  others  to  share 
it  with  them.  Business  benevolence 
seldom  goes  so  far. 

I  received  check  of  $7  yesterday.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  helping  me  gel  llie  money 
back,  as  1  doubt  if  1  would  have  gotten  it 
otherwise.  You  are  doing  a  great  thing 
in  protecting  the  farmers  against  the 
rogues  and  swindlers.  J.  F.  s. 

Long  Island. 

We  are  doing  what  we  can  in  such 
.cases,  but  it  seems  to  be  an  endless  task. 
It  is,  however,  getting  easier  than  it 
was  at  first.  If  the  farmers  who  are 
benefited  directly  and  indirectly  took  as 
much  interest  and  pains  to  support  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  fight  for  it  among  their 
neighbors  as  the  rogues  and  swindlers 
do  to  discredit  it  and  fight  against  it, 
the  task  would  be  easier  than  it  is.  Our 
friends  are  loyal,  and  show  evidences 
of  fight  in  many  of  these  cases,  but  few 
realize  the  opposition  raised  by  a  work 
of  this  kind. 

Last  August  I  sold  eight  baskets  of 
peaches  to  Levi  Gable,  York,  Pa.,  at  83 
cents  per  basket.  lie  gave  me  check  on 
Western  National  Hank,  York,  Pa.,  for 
payment,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  check 
came  hack  to  the  bank  which  had  cashed 
it  for  me.  and  of  course  I  had  to  make 
it  good.  I  suppose  he  served  15  or  20 
different  persons  the  same  way,  some  for 
more  and  some  not  quite  as  much.  I  send 
you  the  check  which  came  back.  I  talked 
with  the  State  Attorney  at  Hagerstown  at 
the  time,  but  it  seemed  there  was  no  way 
to  get  at  him,  as  he  was  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  had  come  into  Maryland  and  bought 
the  peaches  and  shipped  them  to  York,  Pa. 
Maryland.  s.  h.  n. 

We  have  been  unable  to  collect  this 
claim.  The  check  was  for  $6.80.  It 
will  be  well  to  keep  this  gentleman  in 
mind. 

We  inclose  bill  for  collection  against 
I)’ Alcorn  &  Sons,  formerly  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  now  of  Washington,  I).  C.  This  is  for 
Du  lbs  shipped  them  on  November  18,  1908. 
They  ignored  our  letters,  but  a  registered 
letter  was  received  and  delivery  shown 
by  the  return  card.  M.  c.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  amount  of  this  bill  is  $9.  We 
have  tried  hard  to  make  collection,  but 
cannot  get  so  much  as  a  reply.  They 
class  themselves  as  bulb  growers,  and 
seem  to  have  a  flower  trade.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  transaction  inclines  us  to 
suggest  cash  transactions. 

I  beg  to  own  receipt  of  yours  of  the 
21st  inclosing  check  for  $5  from  Mark  II. 
Jackson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  making  good  his 
warrantee  of  medicine  sold  me.  I  desire 
to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  services. 
Truly  your  very  name  must  be  a  terror  to 
those  engaged  in  questionable  lines.  Mr. 
Jackson  certainly  welched  on  my  last  two 
letters.  Perhaps  he  makes  good  on  some 
and  fails  on  others.  t.  t.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  rheumatic  cure  proposition. 
The  $5  was  returned  us  promptly ;  but 
the  subscriber’s  two  previous  letters  re¬ 
questing  the  refund  were  unanswered. 
We  doubt  if  there  would  be  much  profit 
in  a  business  of  this  kind  if  the  refund 
was  made  promptly  in  every  "  case  of 
failure  to  cure. 

I  got  a  check  from  Mr.  Cole  last  Mon¬ 
day  for  the  eggs.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  help  in  getting  it.  w.  ir.  s. 
Maine. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Cole  would  pay  when  he  can,  but  ship¬ 
pers  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  in 
shipping  to  concerns  without  financial 
rating  or  standing. 


The  Home  Friend  Publishing  Company 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  offering  $250,000 
of  their  preferred  stock  at  public  sale.  Do 
you  advise  the  purchase  of  this  stock? 
Could  you  give  me  any  information  as  the 
financial  standing,  etc.,  of  this  concern? 

Washington,  D.  C.  subscriber. 

Our  latest  report  credits  them  with 
tangible  assets  of  about  $44,000,  with 
liabilities  of  about  $25,000,  leaving  an 
apparent  balance  of  $19,000;  but  it  is 
reported  as  difficult  from  the  statement 
of  the  company  to  form  a  satisfactory 
estimate  of  its  responsibility.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  tangible  assets,  they  have 
the  good  will  in  a  paper  called  The 
Home  Friend;  and  they  have  recently 
bought  a  cheap  paper  known  as  Popu¬ 
lar  Fashions  from  the  control  of  Her¬ 
bert  Myrick,  Springfield,  Mass.  This 
was  the  relic  of  the  several  mail-order 
papers  published  by  the  Cushman  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston.  The  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  classed  them  as  advertising 
circulars  and  not  entitled  to  second- 
class  postal  facilities.  Several  of  the 
papers  were  then  discontinued ;  and  the 
circulation  of  all  of  them  combined  in 
this  one  to  meet  the  rules  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Myrick  controlled  it  for 
a  time,  and  offered  so-called  debenture 
bonds  (notes  of  the  company)  for  sale 
to  its  readers  and  others.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  success.  In 
newspaper  circles  the  loss  was  re¬ 
ported  as  very  heavy.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
debenture  bonds,  or  notes,  issued  under 
Mr.  Myrick’s  scheme  and  control.  We 
can  only  repeat  what  we  have  already 
said,  viz.:  that  we  know  no  publishing 
company  offering  stocks  or  bonds  or 
notes  or  certificates  of  any  kind  to  sub¬ 
scribers  that  we  would  consider  a  good 
or  a  wise  investment.  Several  of  those 
which  did  so  have  failed  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  and  the  investors  lost 
everything  they  put  into  them.  We 
challenge  any  publisher  offering  such 
investments  to  show  a  tabulated  state¬ 
ment  of  assets  and  liabilities,  which  is 
the  only  basis  on  which  value  can  be 
estimated.  Any  experienced  investor 
would  demand  this  statement. 

I  have  had  but  two  of  your  papers; 
have  been  so  busy  that  I  had  no  time  to 
look  at  them  until  yesterday.-  Yesterday 
(Sunday)  I,  as  usual,  bought  the  Herald, 
World  and  Times.  I  took  them  home; 
before  1  began  them  my  eye  caught  The 
It.  N.-Y.  I  started  to  read  it  :  forgo!  all 
about  my  daily  papers.  The  copies  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  1  read  through  and  did  not 
finish  until  7  p.  m.  I  have  only  a  10- 
weeks’  subscription.  I  have  already  had 
more  than  one  dollar’s  worth  (price  of  a 
year’s  subscription)  of  pleasure,  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit  from  my  two  papers. 

New  York  City.  james  smith. 

We  keep  repeating  one  of  these  ex¬ 
periences  occasionally  just  to  encourage 
our  old  friends  to  send  in  a  10-weeks- 
for-10-cents’  subscription  as  they  can. 
Many  of  the  most  enthusiastic  friends 
we  have  come  to  us  originally  in  this 
way.  If  every  one  of  our  old  friends 
would  send  just  one  of  these  every 
year,  in  less  than  10  years  it  would 
reach  every  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
and  be  a  power  in  support  of  farm  in¬ 
terests  that  nothing  could  resist. 

j.  j.  D. 


.Steel  Shingles  Last 

a  Lifetime-Cost  Less 

An  Edwards  “  Reo”  Steel  Shingle  Roof  al¬ 
ways  saves  from  four  to  five  times  its  cost. 
It  outwears  four  wood  shingle  roofs  and 
costs  less  than  one.  Outwears  six  com¬ 
position  or  tar  roofs.  It’s  fireproof  and  re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 


Lay  them  yourself.  No  tarring— no  ho! during. 
Need  only  hammer  and  nails.  Comes  in  stamped 
sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel,  5  to  10 feet  long, 
covering  width  of  24  inches.  Either  painted  or 
galvanized.  Factoi~y  Prices — Freight  Prepaid — 
Wo  arc  largest  makers  of  iron  and  steel  roofing  and  pay 
the  freight  on  all  Stool  Shingles;  Plain,  Corrugated, 
V-Crimp  Roofing:  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  t  Write 
for  free  catalog  367a nd  ask  about  our 
#10,000  Guarantee  Bond  Against  IJjghtnl 

"'THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

■■  327-357  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


ted, 
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CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Pr eBB 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

mt;  money  Maker.  sizes  , 

10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0.I 
187  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  GUead,  Ohio, 

Or  Room  149  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y- 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

for  Hatching  Big  Birds  ;  Heavy  Layers  ;  $1  for  12, 
$8  per  100.  A.  WARD,  Shelter  Island,  New  York. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to22-horse*power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobljcr  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
ft  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


Only  $119.50 


Get  Gaiioway's 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  g*esn°g Vhmee  BOOK 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Hngine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway ,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Dollars  Made  in  Sawin 


With  this  powerful  two  Horse-Power  Falrbanks-Morse  Gasoline  Engine  and  Saw  Rig. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  fast  worker — saws  through  hard  wood  withease,  and  fairly  flies 
through  soft  wood  and  poles.  With  this  outfit  you  can  saw 
about  15  cordsormore  of  wood  per  day,  and  the  only  expense 
will  be  a  few  cents  for  gasoline— less  than  one-sixth  of  a  hired 
man’s  wages.  Then  your  neighbors  must  have  their  winter’s 
supply  of  wood,  and  it’s  so  quick  and  easy  to  make  money 
with  a  reliable  Falrbnnks-Morse  outfit  that  it’slike 
throwing  away  dollars  to  be  without  one. 

It’s  a  high  grade  outfit,  and  you  can  depend  on  it  tinder  all 
conditions.  No  other  engine  has  so  much  extra  horse-power, 
or  is  so  strong  and  durable,  while  the  price  is  so  reasonable 
that  every  fanner  can  own  one. 

Mention  this  publication  and  send  at  once  for  our 
64  page  Engine  Book  No.  HA  598 


Beats  the | 
Back 
Break¬ 
ing 
Buck 
Saw 


_  Engines, 

Electric  bight  Plants,  Food  ^ 

Grinders,  Windmills  Pumpg,  Pump  Jncks^ 

Belting,  Hoofing,  .Shafting,  Pulleys,  Fittings  and  Hoser" 


Fairbanks  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 


Or  address  nearest  of  our  S7  Branch  Bouses 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND  the  lead.  We  are 

_  _  breeders  of  the 

PEKIN  DUCKSKran(lf‘Bt  lay'n*< 

»  sj  iv  i  it  u  u  vj  iy  o  strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$<>.00  per  190,  $1,511  per  13.  l’ekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
I00.  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyapdottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  pleuse  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,500  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers'  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACIIKR 

The  home  of  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  White  Rock  eggs, 
$3.00  per  15,  $12.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per 
10,  $8  per  100;  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed  on 
all  eggs.  Atrial  order  will  convince  you.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALTON  FARM. 


— Eggs  from  our 
famous  strains 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  VV.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards 

offer  you  eggs  that  are  guaranteed  fertile,  fiom 
well-matured,  vigorous,  range  grown  Silver-triced 
and  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Barred  and  W.P.  Rocks,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  and 
White  Embden  Geese.  Semi  for  leaflet. 

R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  juices. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. _ 

Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  Island 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  J>er  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns,  ! 
,S.  HambnrgS;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Ooopersburg,  Pa. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS. 

Hatching  Eggs.  Guaranteed  90j6  fertile.  Day-old 
Chicks.  The  strong,  quick-growing  kind;  250  acres 
devoted  to  breeding  the  very  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  circular.  MOUNT  PLEASANT 
FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10  per  1(H) ;  Eggs,  $5 per  100.  Allehicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  raised,  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POGLTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100;  Special 
Matings.  $1.50  and  $2  per  13;  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Muss. 


BENNETT'S  Poultry  Record  and  Expense  Book  keejis  a 
complete  daily  account  of  all  eggs  collected  and 
sold.  25c.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Agents 
wanted.  E.  W,  Bennett,  Box656F.  New  Britain,  Ct. 

VAN  ALSTYNE'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  -Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  Cockerels 
at  $3  and  $5.  Baby  < 'hicks  hatched  at  $20  per  1011. 
KDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 

Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per 

10.  R.  c.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  II.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  hoi  li 
combs:  Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  single 
comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns:  eggs,  15,  $1.50; 
100.  $7.00.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  eggs,  15, $2  00; 
100,  $10.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  RUNNKK  DUCKS,  260  Kgg  Strain,  $2.00  per  12.  Light 
I  Brahman,  prize  stock,  $2  each.  0.  GOB  DON,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 

Eggs  From  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— S2  per  15.S3.50  per  30;  S4.50 
per  45,  S7  per  100.  Special  Pen,  S5  per  15. 

ROUEN  DUCKS— Bio  ones,  great  laying  strain— SI. 50  per  15, 
S3  per  30,  S5  per  60,  S7  per  100. 

CLARK  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.  J. 


w 
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RIGHT’S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 

Eggs,  $4.00  per  100:  baby  chicks.  $12.00  j>er  100. 
AND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  running  at  free  range.  Colei  rated 
for  heavy  egg  production.  Fertile  eggs,  $1  per  15. 
$5  per  100.  GEO.  LUNDGREEN,  Wyoming,  Del. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  ou  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  jier  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

U C— Choice  Buff  Wyandotto  Eggs  for  sale. 

75c.  a  setting  of  15,  $4.00  a  hundred. 
(  HAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 
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H0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY— Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR.  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


0f»  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
Ou  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

WILD  anil  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  Viicw  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 

BUFF,  Wli.  I.ephorns,  t'KICH  76c.  per  16,  $1.26  per  30;  8.  C.  R.  1. 

Bed,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs.  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Rose  comb  black  minorcas-e^s.  i 

for  50.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Espera: 


$1 

,nee, 
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Poll  I  try  men — Send  10c.  Colour  19"9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Desd'lhca  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can't 
a  fiord  to  be  without  it.  Fust  Donegal  Poultry  Yards  Marietta, Pa 

Columbian,  Silver-Laced  and  White  Wyandottes— Eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  thoroughbred  stock,  $1.50, 
$2  and  $3  per  15.  Special  rates  on  100  lots.  A  few 
Col.  Cockerels.  Mrs.  J.  Alonzo  Hulse,  Wading  River,  L.  I. 

C  fi  fl  fl  — St :m *lii r<l  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
vJUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching-.  THE  AMER1- 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO,,  Collins,  Ohio. _ 

EMPIRE  STATES,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


20  EGGS  $1.00 

trated  descriptive  Catalog, 


Lending  varieties  of  Prize  Poultry, 
Hares,  etc.  Booklet  Free.  Ilius- 
10  eta.  F.  G.  WILE,  TKLFOKD,  PA. 


W,  P,  ROCKS  S 


for  laying  March  Pul 
$2.50.  Vig.  Cockerels, 
$3.50;  eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  $6.00  per  100.  QUAKER 
HILL  NURSERIES.  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICK,  10c.  each.  Single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock; 
can  furnish  in  any  number.  Distance  no  objec¬ 
tion;  circular  free.  Address  CilAS.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Iiudson,  N.  V- 
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MARKETS 


Pieces  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  8.  191(1.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  hi.t 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumors  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fultoa,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indellmte  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  el*.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.31 

® 

.32 

.38/S)  .35 

Good  to  Choice . 

.28 

© 

.29 

30®  .32 

Cower  Grades  . 

.23 

© 

.25 

24®  .27 

Stale  Dairy,  best . 

.31 

© 

.32 

.33 fa)  .35 

(’ora m on  to  Good.... 

.23 

© 

.25 

•25@  .28 

Factory . 

.22 

© 

.23 

.24©  .25 

Packing  Stock .  .... 

.20 

.21 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  *1.81  per 
4()-quart  can,  netting  394  cents  to 
shippers  inthe2ft-ccnt  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .16 

©  .18 

.20© 

.24 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .12 

©  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

.  .05 

@  .08 

JU® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  24 

ffl  .25 

.28® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .23 

©  .24 

.27® 

.29 

Mixed  Colors,  best. — 

,.  .24 

©  .26 

.2664 

.28 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .20 

©  .23 

.23© 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.90 

©  2.96  qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

©  2.30 

Pea . 

@  2.30  qt. 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2.a0 

©  3.25 

White  Kidney . 

3.00 

®  3.25 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  3.10 

©  3.16 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .29 

©  .39 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .25 

©  .28 

German,  New  Crop... 

.  .62 

@  .68 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .in 

©  1016 

.14 

I'ivap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06 

©  .08 

•09@ 

.12 

Hun  Dried . 

.  .04 

©  M14 

Chops,  UK)  lbs . 

.  1.50 

fa)  1.65 

('berries . 

.  .16 

®  .18  lb. 

.22© 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.  .22 

©  .22)4  lb- 

.25® 

.26 

i  luekleberries . 

.  .12 

©  .14 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  00  cents  to  .$1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Day,  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  ©  23.00 

No.  2 . 21.00  ®  22.00 

No.  3 . 20.00  ®  21.00 

Clover  Mixed . 20.00  ©  21  00 

(’lover . 18.00  ©  20.00 

Wild  Hay . 12.00  ©  14.00 

Straw,  Rye . 13.00  ®  14.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  ©  11.00 


TEST  YOUR 

CATTLE  WITH 
TUBERCULIN 

It  increases  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  the 
herd.  It  brings  greater 
demand  and  higher 
price  for  milk. 

It  removes 
danger  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  to  your¬ 
self,  family,  and 
your  customers. 

Any  careful  stock- 
man  can  test  his 
own  herd  with  our 

Consists  of  Hypodermic  syringe,  with  extra 
needles.  Certified  Clinical  Thermometer,  Anti¬ 
septic  Solution,  Temperature  Charts,  and  Ten 
Test  Doses  of  Pure  Concentrated  Tuberculin, 
neatly  boxed  with  full  instructions  for  use.  Sent 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Our  laboratory 
is  operated  .nder  the  inspection  of  the  United  Stales 
Government.  NATIONAL  VACCINE  AND  ANTITOXIN 
INSTITUTE,  1214  N  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

We  Want  a  Man 

IN  VO  lit  COUNTY 

To  call  on  every  person  that  lias  a 
telephone  and  show  them  our 

“NO  RISK”  LIGHTNING  ARRESTER 

It’s  easy  to  sell,  easy  to  Install  and  op¬ 
erate.  No  telephone  Is  safe  without 
one.  We  allow  our  representatives 
5056  commission  and  they  make( 
good  money  Write  today  for  our 
splendid  proposition.  Do  it  now. 

W.E.  ASHBY  TELEPHONE  CUT  OUT  CO.  441  PHILLIPS  BLK..  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

Best  made.  Money  back  if  not  suited.  Agents 
wanted.  STANDARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Chatham,  New  York. 

TWO  Half-blood  Toggenburg  Kids.  Buck 
and  Doe.  Well  marked  Sire  pure  bred,  excellent 
milking  dam.  E.  N.  BARRETT,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT 

$5.00 


FRESH  FRUITS 


FREE 

DIRECTORY 


OF  re 

COMMISSION 


LIABLE 

MERCHANTS 


28  produce  markets  fur 
nished  on  application  to  Dept 
National  League  of  Commis 
Merchants,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


E.. 

siuu 


Apples.  Newtown,  bbl. 

Ben  Davis . 

Spitz . 

8py . 

King . 

Bala  win . 

Greening . 

Russet . 

Western,  box . 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

New  Jersey . 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.. 


3.50 
3. IX) 
2.00 
2.00 

2.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 


©  5.00 
®  3.50 
@  4  .Op 

ijj  8,75 

©  4.25 
©  4.00 
©  3.75 
©  3.00 
(a  3.00 


4.00  @  5.00 
3.00  @  3.50 
.20  @  .25 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Florida,  bbl .  4.00  @  0.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4.00  ©  7.00 

Maine,  165  lbs .  1.15  ®  1.25 

State  and  West’n,  bbl  1.00  ©  1.12 

Asparagus,  doz . 1.00  ©  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  ©  1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 15.00  ©20.00 

S’th’n.  new,  bbl.  cte.  1.50  ©3.00 

Celery,  doz . 10  @  .50 

Lettuce,  !4-bbl.  bkt . 16  ©  1  25 

Peas,  ^  bbl.  bkt .  2.00  ©  0.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier .  1.50  ©3.00 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00  ©  1.75 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 75  ©  1.75 

Romninc,  K-bbl.  bkt..  .75  ©  1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00  ©  3.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 50  ©  .75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  1.00  ©  1.50 
Tomatoes. 

F.a.,  20-qt.  carrier...  1.25  ©2.75 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  ©  1.00 
Southern,  new.  bbl..  1 .0(1  ©  1.50 


each  .03©  .05 


,  We  have  new  lint  of  select  Vu.  larms  now 
ready.  Ail  special  iiargalns.  ltich  lauds  $10 
per  acre  and  up.  Close  to  big  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country; sent  free.  Write  at  once.  Come  to 
Va.  and  let  us  show  you.  Ilept.  11, 
Middle  Atlantic  limn.  Co.,  Com* 

;  niouwealth  Bldg.,  Biehmund,  Va 


Motorcycle  ^ 

The  pedestrian  who  vr' 
watches  the  holes  iu  the  atmos¬ 
phere  made  by  an  It.  8.  says, 

“  That  was  a  motorcycle.” 

The  man  who  drives  an  It.  S. 
says,  “This  is  a  motorcycle." 

Let  our  nearest  agent  demon¬ 
strate  to  you  the  1910  It.  S.  im¬ 
provements — increase  of  power, 
new  It.  S.  rotary  mechanical 
oiler,  It.  S.  mechanical  intake 
valve.  Consistent  price.  Built 
and  tested  in  the  mountains. 

Write  for  catalogue.  Agents 
wanted. 

READING  STANDARD  CO., 

Makers  Renowned  Reading  Standard  Bicycles 

424  Water  St.,  Roadlng.  Pa. 


Send  us  your  order 
for  No.  26T2106  Min¬ 
nesota  New  Model  “A” 
Drop  Head  Automatic 
Lift  Sewing  Machine. 
Weight,  about  125 
pounds. 

Price,  shipped 
from  Day-  $  1  *7 
ton,  Ohio,  / _ 

Complete  Set  of  Attach¬ 
ments,  75  Cents  Extra. 


Onr  Catalog 
describes  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines 
from $8. 45  up. 
Fill  out  the 
coupon. 


This  Six-Drawer  Automatic  Lift  Drop  Head 
Style  Sewing  Machine 

Has  the  following  special  features  which  have  made  this  model  famous: 

Ball  Bearing  Disc  Tension 

Short  Needles  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder 

Extra  Long  Shuttle  Special  Needle  Plate 

Independent  Positive  Cam  Take-Up 
Automatic  Tension  Release 

Extra  Large  and  Strong  Feed  , 

Round  and  Hardened  Needle  Bar 

OUR  SPECIAL  SEWING  MACHINE  CATALOG  is  a  book  you  must  have  if  you 
contemplate  buying  a  sewing  machine.  It  shows  all  our  various  models,  many 
of  them  in  colors  jnst  as  they  appear;  illustrates  (he  various  parts,  tells  you  all 
about;  everything  you  want  to  know,  explains  fully  our  twenty-year  guarantee, 
our  three  months’  trial  contract,  and  describes  the  uses  of  all  the  special  attach¬ 
ments.  Fill  out  this  coupon  carefully  with  your  name  and  address.  The  very  day 
we  receive  it  we  will  send  yon  a  free  copy  of  our  special  Sewing  Machine  Catalog. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago,  III. 

S.  M. —  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name 


Postoffice 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


Ctate- 


P.  0.  Box  No. 


Street  and  No. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SWISS  COW  BELLS 


Let  us  tell  you  about  our  musical  bells 
of  special  design,  made  in  8  sizes  of 
best  Swiss  bell  metal.  Sold  singly  or 
in  sets  tuned  to  harmony.  Fine  strap 
with  each.  Reduced  price  this  year. 
At  dealers  or  direct  to  introduce.  Also 
sheep  and  turkey  bells.  Write  lor 
circular  and  prices. 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Eamt  Hampton,  Conn. 


1 5s?%  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  jwo. 

Dam  an  A.  R,  O.  cow— Siro  has  three  30-lb,  sisters. 
A  bargain.  Address  IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Riverside 
Fruit  &  Stock  Farm,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — Grade  Clydesdale  Stallion.  Four 
years  old.  Eighteen  hands.  Weight  over  I7(  9. 
Broken  single  and  an  excellent  specimen.  Write  for 
particulars.  F.  P.  Gildersleeve,  Union  Springs,  N.Y 


HONE’S  “Bred  to  Lay”  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Have  fancy  as  well  as  practical  qualities.  Found, -i- 
tion  stock  direct  from  Lester  Tompkins*  best  mat- 
ings.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  selected  layers  of 
exhibition  quality;  $3  per  13  eggs,  $5  per  26,  $8  pet- 
52.  and  $12  per  1U4  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

0.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

ORPINGTONS  AND  HAMBURGS 

White,  Black  and  Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington, 
rine  quality.  Also  Silver  Spangled  Hamhurgs. 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 

J.  I).  GRAHAM,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BRED  FOR  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

EGGS— $1.00  per  15,  $5.00  per  lOO 

HICKORY  ISLAND  FARM,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS* 


S 


.00  for  15.  I’u  re 

- —  .-ed  Barred  Rocks, While 

Vyandottos,  Silver  Laced  Wyamlottes,  Black 
Orpingtons.  Square  Deal  ami  Prompt  Shipments. 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Bull’s  Eye  Hennery,  Ironbridge,  Pa. 

WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

i  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100,  A.  S-  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS.  30for$1.00: 
i  $3.00  per  100.  Good  stock.  Address. 

H.  A.  THATCHER,  Perulack,  Pa. 

BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  heavy  layers, 
..iPIS  <‘0'° r:  15  eggs,  $1 :  guaranteed  eight  ehieks. 
ART  TAYLOR,  Box  27.  Washington,  N.  j. 

Bronze  turkey  and  pearl  guinea  eggs. 

POPLAR  LAWN  FARMS.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

SC.  B.  LEGHORNS  and  BARRED  ROCKS-Eggs  from  our 

i  famous  winter  laying  strains.  15  years  bred 
for  utility.  15  eggs,  75c.;  100,  $4.00.  Address 

MRS.  W.  C.  GIPE,  Van  Wert.  Ohio. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  5  CO.,  (W 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


POULT  It  YM  AN  WANTED  to  take  charge  ol 
poultry  plant  on  largo  farm  In  New  Jersey 
thirty  miles  from  New  York,  xd’  professional  mar 
too  busy  to  attend  to  details  of  business.  Generous 
share  of  sales  in  lieu  of  salary.  Experience  ant) 
references  required.  Address  S.  ,  427  Prudential 
Bldg.,  Newaik,  N.  J. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  ns, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  oiganiza- 
tion,  whoso  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  Wo  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Conn  FRO  FIT  AN  ACRE.— Strawberry  grow- 
(JuUU  ing  gives  big  protits.  Twenty-two  and  a 
half  acres,  one  half  mile  from  town.  $550.  Get 
our  list.  KYON  &  STEWART,  Georgetown,  Del. 

HPO  those  desiring  advice  in  the  purchase  of 
farms,  their  layout  and  managemert.,  Charles 
L.  Gold,  of  West  Cornwall.  Conn.,  offers  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  will  give  personal  inspection  of  property. 

For  sa le  or  exchange  for  a  small 

FARM.  Only  drug  storo  in  a  town  of  800. 
Particulars  on  application.  Address  "DRUGS” 

l*.  O.  BOX  73!),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

56,000  Income  Last  Year. 

452  acres.  352  acres  Hat  land.  28  room  modern  house. 
4  barns,  26x100,  40x100,  38x50.24  x30;  she!  16x100. 
Men  house  16x  100.  cost  $2,000  to  build.  5  ton  scales. 
Cement  smoko  house.  Berries,  currants,  apples. 
Tli is  fine  farm  $15,000.  $7,000  cash.  Balance  to  suit. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co  ,  X.  Y. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


HOTHOUSE  LAMBS, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  llotliouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

pi.EASE  send  a  trial  shipmeutto  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans.' 
Apples,  etc.  K.  B.  WOOMWABP,  302  Greenwich  St.,  \.  Y. 


April  1G,  1910. 


Amatite  on  Roof  of  Dunn  Edge  Tool  Co..  Oakland,  Me. 


'nnFING 


Needs  No  Paint 


is 

to 

to 


Everything  nowadays 

constructed  with  the  view 
save  time  ;  to  save  labor  ; 
save  money. 

These  are  the  primal  points 
which  have  made  Amatite  suc¬ 
cessful.  That  these  things  have 
been  achieved  such  letters  as  the 
one  below  fully  prove. 

“  Oakland,  Me., 

Feb.  2,  1910. 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  we  have 
used  several  different  brands  of  Ready 
Roofing;  some  of  these  have  cost  much 
more  than  Amatite,  but  we  are  free  to  say 
that  we  prefer  the  latter.  Not  only  does 
it  give  fully  as  good  service,  but  it  requires 
no  painting  or  coating,  as  some  of  the 
others  do.  W e  consider  this  a  most  desira¬ 
ble  feature. 

Yours  truly. 

DUNN  EDGE  TOOL  CO., 
By  R.  W.  DUNN,  Treas." 


These  letters  come  to  11s  con¬ 
stantly. 

Amatite  doesn’t  leak,  and  never 
needs  to  be  painted.  Its  cost  is 
low ;  its  service  long.  It  saves 
time,  labor  and  expense. 

Its  real  mineral  surface  and 
coal  tar  pitch  waterproofing  are 
responsible  for  this.  We  know 
what  Amatite  will  do.  We  want 
you  to  know.  Therefore  we  offer 
you  a  sample  free. 

Just  send  your  name  on  a  postal 
to  nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Boston 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 


Gasoline 

ENGINES 


4  88 


Whkn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


AGRICULTURE 

Our  Tile 
East  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 
glazed.  Made  of 
ar-load  lots.  Also 

manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


best  Ohio  Olay.  Sold  in  c 


20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  has  taught 
what  is  best  in  Gasoline  Engine 
Construction.  The  result  of  that 
knowledge  is 
THE  CALDWELL 
SPECIAL 
I  will  ship  you 
an  engine  and  let  yo 
set  it  alongside  of  any 
high  priced-  engine  on  the 
market  and  if  it  doesn’t  do  as 
good  work  as  any  engine  built 
you  don’t  need  to  keep  it — 
send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

My  engines  are  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  for  five  years,  sent  on 
sixty  days  free  trial  If  you 
wish.  Write  for  catalog. 

CALDW  ELL-HALLO  WELL  MFG. CO. 


me 


DCClfCCDIIIfi  Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
DLEIVkbrINU  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  til. K AX IX OS  IN  KL-i- 
Cl  I.tntK.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  lor 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  mune  this 
paper.  THE  A.  X.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  65,  Medina,  Ohio. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  .town¬ 
ship.  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


Z  HP.  Complete 


Look  around  and  see  the  farmer 
who  has  money  in  the  bank  and 
who  buys  another  quarter-section 
every  few  years.  See  liis  farm 
— it  is  fenced  hog-tight.  What 
is  good  for  him  is  good  for  you. 
Enough  feed  is  wasted  on  the  av¬ 
erage  quarter-section  of  unfenced 
fields  to  feed  a  large  drove  of 
hogs. 

Any  American  Fence  dealer  will 
quote  you  figures  that  may  aston¬ 
ish  you  on  fencing  your  farm  with 
heavy,  hog-tight  fence.  You  have 
no  idea  how  little  money  it  takes, 
considering  what  you  will  actually 
save. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard, 
stiff  steel.  It  is  made  of  a  quality 
of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven- 
wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  wire  in  the  world. 
Galvanized  by  the  latest  improved 
process — the  best  that  the  skill  and 
experience  of  years  has  taught. 
Built  on  the  'elastic,  hinged-joint 
(patented)  principle,  which  effect¬ 
ively  protects  the  stay  or  upright 
wires  from  breaking  under  hard 
usage. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service 
yon  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and 
all  conditions  and  you  will  find  that  the 
steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing 
are  equal  in  durability,  strength  and 
efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  Baackes,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  .  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 


NOTE— Dealers  Everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town 
and  have  him  show  you  the  dltferent  designs  and  give 
prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  * ' H O W  TO 
BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCliETE  FENCE  POST,”  furnished 
free  for  the  asking. 


1 H  C  Manure  Spreaders 


embody  all  that  is  best  in  manure  spreader  construction — all  that 
makes  for  greatest  manure  profits.  They  have  strength  in  abundance 
to  withstand  the  hardest  usage;  they  are  simple,  sure  and  steady  in 
operation;  they  work  perfectly  with  fertilizer  in  any  condition;  they 
are  exceedingly  light  in  draft. 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  three  styles;  each  style  is 
made  in  three  sizes,  ranging  from  30  to  70  bushels  capacity.  Corn 
King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  spreaders  are  of  the  return  apron  type; 
Clover  Leaf  manure  spreaders  have  endless  aprons.  Two  styles  of 
feed  are  furnished — either  ratchet  or  double  pawl  worm  gear.  There 
is  an  I  H  C  to  suit  each  requirement — large  sizes  for  large  operations, 
medium  sizes  for  the  average  farmer,  small  sizes  for  orchards,  vine¬ 
yards — for  every  condition.  I  H  C  spreaders  have  lime  hoods  to 
spread  commercial  fertilizers;  drilling  attachments  to  distribute  man¬ 
ure  in  rows.  Whatever  I  H  C  spreader  you  buy  will  pulverize  and 
spread  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer  perfectly.  You  will  find  it 
durable,  and  it  will  net  you  big  dividends  on  your  investment. 

Manure  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  but  it  must  be  handled  and  spread 
right  or  most  of  its  value  is  wasted.  You  must  have  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader 
to  get  100  per  cent  value  out  of  the  manure.  I  H  C  spreaders  are  doubling  the 
crops  of  others.  The  one  that  suits  your  needs  will  do  it  for  you. 

See  the  local  International  agent  to  get  our  catalogue  and  full  information. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us  for  further  particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCOR  !=>  O  R  MX  E.  D) 

CHICAGO  USA 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

resist  wear.  Best  roofing;  sold.  Made  over  21 
years.  Inexpensive.  Fireproof.  Ornamental. 
Catalogue?  ftlontrosi  Company,  Camden,  JV.  J. 


EXCELL  '«n°dN  ROOFING 
steel  and  SIDING 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom  I 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see- what-you-buy-bef ore-pay ing- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothingunless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
rooting  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
—  —  straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

[Factory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
I  FREE  Roofers’  Guido— Write  for  this  Book  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co..  Dept.  R-31 .  Cleveland.  O 


J 


Would  J/2  More  Water 

iththe  same  power  |nfnr(Xct  Vnil*^ 
from  deep  wells  Ell ICI  Cu It  EvFUi 

t  is  accomplished  with  the  Douhle-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder 
tpaclty  both  on  the  Doivn- 
troke  and  the  Up-stroke. 

»  requires  at  no  tune  more 
ower  than  the  up-stroke  of 
single-acting  cylinder  of 
ae  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com- 
lete  deep  well  catalogue 
ver  issued,  No.  110  just  oft 
lie  press,  mailed  free. 

HE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

Urncral  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  Ill.,  U.  S^_A. 


rvi _ i.  Powlr  TtnllrilncP- 


JACOBSON  _ 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  ^  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren,  Pa. 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff 
Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 


Fences  Cost  the  Least 
and  give  the  most 
returns  of  any  im¬ 
provements  on  the 
farm 


With  progressive  farmers  it  is  no 

longer  a  question  of  whether  or  not  to  buy 

a  manure  spreader.  Good  spreaders  have  already  proved  their  value. 
The  real  question  is — which  one  will  net  you  the  most  profit? 

The  I  H  C  line  answers  that  question.  Among  the  many  styles 
and  sizes,  you  will  find  one  that  just  meets  your  needs. 


Simplest ,  Most  Power - 
ful,  •erviceable  engine 
made.  It  uses  less  fuel 
and  can  be  depended 
on  under  all  kinds  of 
weather  conditions. 
All  types  and  sizes,  also 
saw  rigs  and  pumping 
plants.  Extraordinary 
Free  Trial  Proposition . 
Write  today  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  Interesting 
engine  book  which  puts 
you  wise  on  engines. 

CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
10 IS  30th  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Get 


Oar 


Big: 


Cata¬ 


log 


A  STARTLING  OFFER 


$40  now  buys  a  complete  2  HORSE  POWER 
ENGINE  with  full  equipment.  This  engine  is  a 
mechanical  wonder.  Even  engine  builders  marvel 
at  the  fact  that!  t  can  be  sold  at  so  low  a  price.  The  I 
demand  is  crowding  the  capacity  of  our  factory. 

How  can  we  do  it?  We  operate  an  immense 
factory,  building  large  quantities,  and  undersell  any 
other  concern  in  existence.  Our  big  catalogis  an  eye 
opener,  showing  high  grade  engines  at  startling 
prices  —  Stationary,  Portable,  Marine-— air-cooled, 
water-cooled,  and  frost-proof.  2  to  12  Horse  I  ower. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices. 


VITRIFIED 


BEST  OHIO  CLAY.  HARD  BURNED.  WILL  LAST  FOR  EVER. 

If  your  denier  does  not  carry  our  Tile  write  us. 

THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 

FLATIRON  BUILDING. 

Largest  manufacturers  in  America. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paimg 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
.IT  NOW.  I  can  gave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CHERRY. 

Developing  An  Orchard. 

The  ’chefry  is  the  most  neglected  of  all  orchard 
fruits.  There  is  no  other  fruit  known  to  the  horti¬ 
culturist  that  is,  grown  with  as  little  care  upon  the 
part  of  the  grower  as  the  sour  cherry.  Sour  cherries 
are  really  very  easy  to  grow  in  all  soils  and  climates. 
The  cherry  bears  early  and  regularly.  The  fruit  is 
very  much  enjoyed  by  everyone,  and  always  commands 
a  high  price  in  the  market.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  surprising  how  very  few  orchards  there 
are  on  which  any  attempt  is  made  at  commercial 
cherry  growing,  and  even  more  surprising  to  see  how 
man.  who  knows  of  their  value,  is  so  indifferent  about 
planting  the  cherry.  The  .  propagation  of  the  cherry 
is  in  a  general  '  way  similar  to  that  of  the  peach. 
Stocks  are  grown  from  seed,  and  these  are  budded 
with  the  desired  varieties. 

My  experience  with 
cherries,  both  in  the 
Ohio  valley  and  the  up¬ 
land  or  the  river  hill 
soils,  lias  been  varied, 
especially  in  the  valley. 

In  the  .  valley  I  have 
found  but  three  varieties 
that  do  extremely  well ; 
two  of  the. sour  and  one 
of  the-  sweet  varieties — 

Montmorency  ■  Monarch 
and  Early  Richmond 
(sour)  and  '  Napoleon 
(Royal  Ann),  a  sweet 
cherry.  In  the  hill-top 
orchards,  all  varieties 
that  I  have  tried,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following,  have 
done  well :  Black  Pleart, 

Black  Tartarian,  Gov. 

Wood,  Napoleon,  Yel¬ 
low  Spanish  and  Ohio 
Beauty  (sweet)  and 
Dyehouse,  May  Duke, 

Montmorency,  Monarch, 

Morello,  Ostheim,  Early 
Richmond  and  R  e  i  n  e 
Hortense  (sour).  While 
these  are  not  near  all  of 
the  standard  varieties, 
they  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  supply  of  “pie 
timber”  from  May  until 
October. 

I  much  prefer  Fall 
planting,  but  Spring 

planting  is  rather  more  common,  only  because  it  has. 
become  the  custom  to  deliver  and  handle  nursery 
trees  in  the  Spring.  Sour  cherries  can  be  grown 
rather  thickly  on  the  ground.  Of  the  dwarf  or  smaller 
topped  varieties,  such  as  Morello  and  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  these  may  be  successfully  planted  12  and  14 
feet  apart.  Sweet  cherries  require  a  distance  of  from 
20  to  24  feet.  The  actual  work  of  planting  the  cherry 
tree  is  performed  as  in  planting  the  peach  tree.  To 
facilitate  the  planting  of  large  orchards,  the  turning 
plow  is  much  used,  as  in  planting  the  peach.  The 
cherry  stands  about  midway  between  the  plum  and 
the  peach  in  its  habit  of  growth  as  well  as  its  habit 
of  fruit  bearing.  Contrary  to  the  teachings,  generally 
given  by  the  horticulturist,  to  trim  sparingly  on  the 
cherry,  I  have  found  that  to  keep  it  in  a  productive 
condition  and  of  good  shape,  it  requires  considerable 
pruning,  especially  while  young. 

The  cherry  tree  should  be  headed  low.  Four  to 
six  main  or  scaffold  limbs  should  be  started ;  these, 
the  second  season,  should  be  cut  back  about  two- 


thirds  .  of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  To  give  the 
tree  the.  desired  shape,  that  of  an  inverted  umbrella, 
the  limbs  should  be.  cut.  leaving  a  bud  on  the  outside 
of  the  limb -at  the  fop;  this  will  cause  the  tree  to 
branch  out  instead  of  branching  in.  The  cherry  is 
prone  -to  grow  too  many  intermediate  and  cross 
limbs;  these,  of  course,  should  be  cut  out  if  we  are 
able  to  get  over  the  tree  in  gathering  the  fruit. 
The  cherry  requires  an  abundance  of  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  to  ripen  a  crop  of  perfect  fruit.  The  sweet 
cherry  is  subject  to  all  diseases  and  insects  within  its 
reach,  but  the  sour  cherry -is  remarkably  free  from 
serious  insect  depredations  and  fungus  attacks.  The 
leaf  spot  sometimes  defoliates  the  tree  early  in  the 
year,  but  not  often  enough  to  injure  the  tree  seriously. 
Leaf  spot  is  easily  controlled  with  the  lime  and  sulphur 
wash.  The  aphis  or  plant  louse  which  attack’s  the 
tender  foliage  of  the  cherry,  is  successfully  destroyed 


A  SUCCESSFUL  CHERRY  ORCHARD  IN  KENTUCKY.  Fig.  1S3. 


by  using  tobacco  tea;  however,  it  should  be  treated 
on  the  first  appearance,  as  the  leaves  curl  up  and 
protect  the  lice  when  once  established,  making  spray¬ 
ing  a  difficult  job.  Among  the  cherry  trees  we  grow 
cow  peas,  Soy  beans  and  the  clovers,  such  as  Crimson, 
common  Red  and  Sweet  clover,  these,  for  Winter 
cover  crops,  and  to  be  turned  under  in  the  Spring 
as  manure.  After  the  trees  have  reached  full  size,  or 
are  pretty  well  grown,  they  are  not  cultivated,  but 
the  ground  is  sown  to  permanent  grass,  the  grass 
being  cut  several  times  during  the  Summer’  and  placed 
around  the  trees  as  a  mulch.  j.  w.  griffin. 

Kentucky.  _ 

THE  SOY  BEAN. 

A  Promising  Forage  Crop  of  Value. 

About  10  years  ago  the  writer  became  interested 
in  Soy  beans  and  began  experimenting  with  them. 
My  first  experience  was  with  the  I  to  San,  and  for 
many  years  we  grew  this  quite  extensively,  and  were 
well  pleased  with  it.  It  yielded  about  20  bushels  of 


grain  per  acre  for  us  when  at  its  best,  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  harvest,  the  pods  forming  quite  close 
to  the  ground,  and  the  habit  being  rather  poor — that 
is,  the  vines  were  inclined  to  be  half  recumbent.  Some 
years  we  succeeded  fairly  well  harvesting  it  with  a 
mowing  machine;  some  years  we  pulled  it  by  hand, 
sometimes  we  cut  it  with  hoes.  A  few  years  ago, 
after  reading  some  Government  bulletins  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  became  interested  in  other  varieties.  We 
secured  as  many  of  the  promising  kinds  as  we  could 
from  the  Government,  and  tested  them  fairly.  The 
results  have  both  pleased  and  surprised  us.  A  typical 
plant  of  Soy  bean  is  shown  at  Fig.  184.  This  picture 
is  taken  from  Farmers’  Bulletin  372.  Last  Fall  Mr. 
C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  visited  our  test  plot.  As  Mr.  Piper 
states,  it  is  no  longer  proper  to  encourage  simply  the 
growing  of  Soy  beans;  the  varieties  differ  so  greatly, 

and  some  are  so  far 
superior  to  others,  that 
to  be  up-to-date  at  all, 
one  must  have  some  of 
the  ,  best  varieties.  The 
habits  of  -  -  these  plants 
differ  as  greatly  as  those 
..of  any  cultivated  plant 
with  which  -  w,e  are  fa¬ 
miliar.  -  This  variation 
is  in  a  way .  a  good 
thing,  because  Soy  beans 
are  used  in  three  or  four 
different  ways,  and  its 
wide  variation  helps  the 
different  uses.  Some 
varieties  will  mature  in 
90  days;  others  will  re¬ 
quire  from  120  to  140 
days,  or  even  longer. 
Some  are  half  recum¬ 
bent  or  almost  fully  re¬ 
cumbent;  others  stand 
sturdily  erect.  Some 
have  coarse  stalks  (al¬ 
though  very  strong  and 
erect)  ;  others  have 
much  more  slender 
stalks.  Some  have  large, 
coarse  leaves ;  others 
medium  leaves.  Some 
shed  their  leaves  before 
the  grain  even  begins  to 
mature;  others  retain 
their  leaves  until  '  the 
grain  is  practically  ripe. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  of 
these  characteristics  may 
in  the  plant’s  cultivation. 


be  made  of  use 


We  hardly  know  whether  the  Soy  bean  is  most 
useful  for  grain,  silage,  soiling,  forage  or  soil  im¬ 
provement.  Different  varieties  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  each  purpose,  and  it  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
farmer’s  own  need  as  to  which  characteristic  he  should 
seek.  As  a  grain  crop,  they  can  probably  be  used 
over  the  widest  latitude,  and  probably  more  farmers 
will  find  them  valuable  in  this -way  than  in  any  other. 
They  may  be  used  especially  in  the  Central  States, 
and  by  farmers  who  use  oil  meal  or  bran,  either  with 
dairy  rations  or  for  feeding  other  stock.  Soy  beans 
analyze  sometimes  as  high  as  38  per  cent  protein ; 
this  compares  favorably  with  oil  meal,  while  in  pala- 
tability  and  digestibility  they  are  very  much  superior 
to  oil  meal.  All  of  our  stock  like  them  fully  as  well 
as  they  do  corn,  and  we  have  very  little  trouble  from 
indigestion.  They  are  laxative,  and  when  fed  in 
moderate  amounts  are  beneficial  in  this  way;  further¬ 
more,  they  seem  to  act  as  a  tonic.  Horses  being  fed 
moderate  amounts  of  them  become  sleek  and  fat,  with 
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abundant  life.  My  own  driving  mare  will  leave  her 
corn  for  a  bite  of  Soy  beans,  and  when  given  only 
moderate  amounts  of  them  and  practically  no  other 
grain,  will  fatten  up  very  quickly.  I  thoroughly  , 
believe  with  Mr.  Piper  that  every  farmer  who  is  buying' 
cotton-seed  meal,  oil  meal  or  wheat  bran  has  abundant 
use  for  Soy  beans,  and  that  the  Soy  beans  would  be 
much  more  profitable  to  him  than  any  of  the  other 
feeds  mentioned. 

With  some  of  the  new  varieties  I  think  it  will  soon 
be  possible  to  grow  about  30  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
They  are  worth  about  $1  per  bushel  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  they  thus  compare  favorably  with  any  crop 
we  grow  for  feed.  For  many  years  cow  peas  have  been 
grown  extensively  as  a  forage  crop.  I  believe  with 
Mr.  Piper  that,  at  least  on  a  great  many  soils,  the 
Soy  bean  should  certainly  replace  the  cow  pea.  The 
cow  pea  has  just  one  advantage:  it  may  be  sown 
broadcast  on  foul  land,  and  will  make  a  good  growth 
and  a  profitable  crop.  The  Soy  bean  does  not  thrive 
when  sown  broadcast,  consequently  it  is  a  little  less 
of  a  lazy  man’s  crop,  but  on  the  other  hand,  its  analysis 
is  so  much  better  than  that  of  the  cow  pea,  and  its 
habit  of  growth  is  so  much  better  that  it  should  easily 
take  precedence  over  the  cow  pea,  excepting  where 
it  is  thought  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  sow  the 
seed  broadcast.  I  submit  the  following  table,  taken 
from  Professor  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  for 
careful  consideration : 


Lbs.  dry 

Lbs. 

Lbs.  carbo- 

Lbs. 

Foods 

matter 

protein 

hydrates 

extract 

Soy  beans  . . . 

.  89.2 

29.6 

oo  3 

14.4 

Cow  peas  . . . . 

.  85.2 

38.3 

54.2 

3.1 

Corn  . 

.  89.1 

7.9 

66.7 

4.3 

Bran  . 

.  88.1 

12.2 

39.2 

2.7 

Soy  bean  boy 

.  88.7 

10.8 

38.7 

1 .5 

Cow  pea  hay 

.  89.3 

10.8 

38.6 

i.i 

Clover  hay  . . 

.  84.7 

6.S 

35.8 

3.7 

The  analysis  of  the  Soy  bean  seed  is  not  as  high 
in  protein  in  .this  table  as  I  have  seen  it  in  other 
analyses.  Note  the  .superiority  in  protein  of  the  Soy 
bean,  as  well  as  the  cow  pea  hay,  over  Red  clover. 
Alfalfa  analyzes  only  about  11  or  12  per  cent,  so  that 
the  Soy  bean  compares  favorably  with  Alfalfa  itself, 
and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  it  could  be  grown 
easily  on  many  soils  where  the  growth  of  Alfalfa 
would  be  ^difficult.  Red  clover  is  not  likely  to  be 
supplanted  by  either  Soy  beans  or  cow  peas,  and  it 
would  not  be  wise  to-  -supplant  it,  because  Red  clover 
is  such-  an  old-established  crop  that  everyone  knows 
how  to  grow  it,  it  produces  sufficient  forage  per  acre 
to  make  it  profitable,  and  it  probably  fits  into  the 
rotation  a  little  easier  than  Soy  beans,  especially 
where  farmers  have  a  large  amount  of  Spring  or 
Summer  work  to  do.  Neither  do  I  think  that  Alfalfa 
should  at  all  be  supplanted  by  the  Soy  bean,  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  Red  clover  meadow  is 
seriously  injured  by  Winter  freezing  and  a  catch  crop 
desired  in  the  Spring.  For  this  purpose  I  think  that 
no  crop  with  which  I  am  familiar  would  begin  to 
equal  the  Soy  bean.  Millets  are  largely  used  as 
catch  crops  under  these  conditions,  and  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  comparison  between  the  value  of  a  ton  of 
millet  hay  and  a  ton  of  Soy  bean  hay.  Also  there 
are  many  soils  on  which  clover  does  not  seem  to  thrive, 
and  on  -these  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  use  of 
Soy  beans,  especially  in  an  experimental  way. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RAILROAD  FIRES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

On  page  298  we  gave  a  synopsis  of  a  decision  of  the 
New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  It  was 
■a  case  involving  damages  from  railroad  fires.  A 
fire  evidently  started  by  an  engine  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  destroyed  property  on  the  Goodman 
farm  in  Union  Count}'.  E.  V.  Goodman  brought 
suit  for  his  father’s  estate.  In  the  first  trial  Goodman 
received  a  verdict  for  $7,643.13.  The  Lehigh  appealed 
the  case  on  a  rule  to  show  cause  and  Judge  Gummere 
reversed  the  decision.  There  was  then  a  retrial  on 
the  old  evidence,  in  which  the  Lehigh  won.  This 
was  what  the  lawyers  for  Goodman  wanted,  as  it 
gave  them  a  chance  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  and  thus  establish  the  right  to 
introduce  evidence  regarding  the  origin  of  fires.  As 
stated  on  page  298,  this  court  ordered  a  new  trial,  and 
rules  that  the  judge  who  tried  the  case  had  no  right 
to  rule  out  the  following  questions: 

1.  At  the  time  that  this  fire  occurred  had  you  noticed 
any  fires  occasioned  on  your  property  from  engines  of 
the  railroad? 

2.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  quantity  of  sparks  thrown 
from  the  engines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  fire,  during  the  night  time? 

3.  How  large  sparks  have  you  seen  coming  out  of  the 
stack  about  the  time  of  the  fire? 

That  was  of  great  importance,  as  previous  to  this 
ruling  about  all  a  railroad  had  to  do  was  to  show 
that  the  engines  were  “properly  screened.”  A  new 
trial  was  begun  March  28  and  lasten  5^  days.  As 
usual,  the  railroad  company  tried  to  show  that  the 
engine  screens  were  duly  inspected  and  perfect.  Lin¬ 
der  the  ruling  of  the  upper  court  Goodman  was  able 
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to  prove  that  the  same  engines  started  other  fires, 
and  that  sparks  came  from  them.  Witnesses  also 
proved  that  the  “inspection”  was  at  times  little  better 
tthan  'a  farce.  The  jury  was  out  35  minutes,  and 
brought  in  a  verdict  for  $8,333.33;  also  $200  for 
personal  property  and  $3,100  for  a  neighbor,  whose 
barns  caught  from  Goodman’s  fire.  The  Lehigh 
threatens  to  appeal  again,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
they  can  make  out  of  it  under  the  new  and  just 
ruling  that  evidence  that  engines  emit  sparks  which 
actually  cause  fire  may  be  given.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  railroad  fire  cases  ever  tried,  and 
its  effect  will  be  good. 

PLANTING  TREES  ALONG  COUNTRY  ROADS 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  two  objections  are  urged 
against  the  planting  of  shade  trees  along  the  public 
highways.  One  is  that  the  trees  thus  planted  injure 
to  some  extent  the  orchard  trees  on  the  adjoining 
lands,  and  the  the  other  that  they  shade  the  roads 
during  our  rainy  season,  making  them  muddy  and 
easily  cut  up  by  vehicles  passing  over  them.  In 
answer  to  the  first  objection,  I  will  say  that  my  ob¬ 
servation  tends  to  show  that  road  trees  are  of  much 
benefit  to  adjoining  orchards  in  the  way  of  breaking 
cold  wind  currents  during  the  blooming  season,  and 
also  help  to  prevent  damage  by  frost.  I  believe  that 
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if  every  public  highway  in  the  county  was  planted 
with  suitable  varieties  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
(or  with  walnut  trees,  which  are  profitable  as  well 
as  ornamental),  our  fruit  crops  would  be  larger  and 
better.  Trees  like  the  elm,  cottonwood  and  poplars 
are  not  desirable,  as  the  roots  extend  a  long  distance 
and  sprout  badly.  However,  they  may  be  kept  in 
due  bounds  by  trenching  and  cutting  all  roots  just 
inside  the  fence  line.  The  second  objection  comes 
principally  from  our  supervisors,  road  masters  and 
automobile  drivers.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  let 
it  be  understood  that  we  have  approximately  four 
months  when  more  or  less  rain,  falls,  and  eight  months 
with  no  rain,  when- the  county  roads  mtftrt  be  sprinkled. 
The  shade  trees  are  unquestionably  of  much  benefit 
to  the  roads  during  the  sprinkling  season,  and  if 
perchance  they  shade  the  road1  too  much  in  the  rainy 
season  then  the  building  of  better  roads  with  more 
crown  and  with  better  care  by  the  ro’ad  masters  should 
not  be  a  detrimental  charge  against  the  road  trees. 
There  are  many  excellent  and  be-autiful  varieties  of 
trees  suitable  for  planting  along  our  roads,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  very  best  from  all  standpoints  is  the  native 
California  Black  walnut,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  a  row  nearly  30  miles  long  has  been  completed 
this  season  between  San  Jose  and  Gilroy,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  our  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors.  HORACE  G.  KEESLING. 

California.  _ 

Why  should  a  watch  dog  be  such  an  easy  mark  for 
ticks  ? 


April  23, 

A  LITTLE-KNOWN  POULTRY  WORM. 

In  your  book.  “The  Business  Hen.”  I  find  no  remedy 
for  worms.  We  have  a  flock  of  150  hens  which  have  worms 
very  badly.  I  have  tried  a  worm  destroyer,  but  it  seems 
to  do  them  no  good.  The  worms  eat  through  the  lining 
of  gizzard  and  make  nest,  in  back  end  of  gizzard.  They 
are  from  about  one-half  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  are  very  fine.  Some  of  the  hens  are  dying 
because  of  them.  Can  you  give  a  remedy? 

Oklahoma.  chas.  slemmer. 

Prof.  Wm.  A.  Riley,  of  Cornell  Lniversity.  has  made 
some  studies  of  this  worm — which  is  shown  at  Fig.  185. 
Here  is  a  case  where  practical  ben  men  should  combine 
with  the  scientists  to  help  learn  about  this  pest : 

So  far  as  noted,  the  infested  gizzards  bore  no  ex¬ 
ternal  characteristic  marks.  But  on  opening  them 
and  washing  out  the  contents  there  could  be  seen 
numerous  small,  ulcerated  areas,  varying  in  size  from 
mere  points  to  spots  the  size  of  a  tack  head.  Under¬ 
lying  these  and,  in  some  cases  projecting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  gizzard,  could  be  found  one  or  more 
round,  white  worms,  measuring  from  one-half  to  an 
inch  in  length.  They  were  buried  from  one-half  to 
four-fifths  of  their  length  in  the  tissues  of  the  gizzard, 
or  even  completely  underlying  the  horny  inner  layer 
of  the  organ.  Not  only  the  tissue  at  the  surface,  but 
also  that  of  their  burrows  presented  the  ulcerated 
appearance.  Eight  or  10  of  these  worms  were  to  be 
found  in  the  portions  which  I  received,  while  the  only 
infested  complete  gizzard  which  was  received  con¬ 
tained  about  35.  The  appearance  of  the  parasites 
after  removal  of  the  horny  inner  lining  of  the  gizzard 
is  well  shown  by  the  illustration.  The  smaller  speci¬ 
mens  were  males,  while  those  nearly  an  inch  in  length 
were  females.  The  latter  were  filled  by  enormous 
numbers  of  eggs,  elliptical  in  shape  and  not  more  than 
one  six-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  were 
in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the  unsegmented 
stage  to  that  of  the  fully-formed  young  worm,  lying 
coiled  within  the  egg  membranes. 

These  parasites  proved  to  be  roundworms  belonging 
to  the  genus  Dispharagus,  several  species  of  which  have 
been  reported  as  infesting  domestic  fowls.  The  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  them  is  very  scant,  the  most  important 
papers  referring  to  the  occurrence  of  the  species  Dis¬ 
pharagus  nasutus  in  Italy.  Colucci.  in  1893,  reported 
an  epidemic  which  threatened  the  extermination  of  the 
flock  affected.  The  diseased  animals  were  character¬ 
ized  by  a  marked  anaemia,  paleness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye,  and  by  evidence  of  general  mal-nutrition.  There 
was  no  loss  of  appetite,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  af¬ 
fected  birds  were  abnormally  ravenous.  On  killing 
them  it  was  found  that  the  stomach  was  filled  by  the 
parasites,  whose  presence  had  caused  marked  disease 
of  the  walls  of  the  organ,  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  mal-nutrition  and  death.  Several  other  European 
workers  have  noted  epidemics  caused  by  the  presence 
of  this  species  in  either  the  stomach  or  gizzard.  But 
little  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  the  life  history. 
One  worker  has  declared  that  the  eggs  or  embryos  of 
the  worm  must  pass  into  a  little  crustacean,  the  well- 
known  “pill-bug”  or  “sow-bug.”  and  there  undergo 
a  development  before  it  can  be  conveyed  to  other 
chickens.  This  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  known  to  occur  in  some  related  worms,  but  the 
theory  does  not  rest  upon  any  experimental  evidence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  extent  of  the  development  of 
the  embryos,  while  yet  within  the  body  of  the  mother, 
and  the  fact  that  in  so  developed  a  condition  they 
pass  out  with  the  droppings  of  the  bird,  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  picked  up  by  the  other  fowls  and 
develop  directly,  without  needing  to  pass  through  an 
“intermediate  host.” 

While  neither  correspondent  had  noted  any  unfavor¬ 
able  symptoms  by  which  the  diseased  birds  could  be 
distinguished,  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  only  a  moderate  degree  of  infestation.  In 
one  of  the  European  cases  studied  the  worms  were 
so  closely  packed  as  to  simulate  a  regular  tissue.  In 
view  of  the  pathological  changes  which  they  produce 
it  may  be  readily  understood  that  when  abundant  they 
would  prove  most  serious  parasites.  As  for  treatment, 
Colucci  reports  good  results  from  the  administration, 
twice  a  day,  a  capsule  containing  one-sixth  of  a  drachm 
of  turpentine.  This  is  a  microscopic  dose  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  necessary  in  the  case  of  tapeworms 
and  “white  worm”  infestation  and  no  harm  would 
result  from  the  giving  of  two  teaspoonfuls,  or  even 
more.  Incidentally,  these  other  parasites,  if  present, 
would  also  be  reached  and  thus  additional  good  ac¬ 
complished.  In  any  case,  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
turpentine  would  be  greatly  increased  if  preceded  by 
a  purgative,  such  as  epsom  salts  (two-thirds  of  a 
level  teaspoonful  in  two  teaspoon fuls  of  water),  or 
calomel  (one-fourth  to  one-half  grain). 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  medicinal  treatment  is 
useless  if  not  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  the 
embryo  worms  in  the  droppings.  For  a  day  or  so 
after  treatment  the  droppings  must  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  collected  and  placed  in  a  barrel,  where 
they  may  be  disinfected  with  quicklime  or  5  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid.  Unless  this  is  done  treatment  is  useless, 
for  the  birds  would  quickly  reinfect  themselves.  As 
the  old  yard  is  bound  to  be  contaminated,  the  fowls 
should  be  changed  to  a  new  one,  if  possible.  Of 
course  this  should  not  be  done  until  the  second  day 
after  treatment,  or  the  soil  of  the  second  yard  will 
also  become  contaminated.  The  writer  hopes  to 
obtain  fresh  material  for  feeding  experiments  and  the 
study  of  the  life  history  of  the  parasites.  Until  the 
life  history  is  known  the  most  rational  method  of 
treatment  cannot  be  known.  He  would  be  glad  to 
receive  reports  of  the  occurrence  of  this  gizzard  para¬ 
site  and  to  examine  and  report  on  any  material  sub¬ 
mitted  for  examination.  wit.  A.  rieey. 

Cornell  University. 
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NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES. 
Growing  From  the  Seed. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  potatoes  that  will 
bear  seed  balls.  Most  potatoes  will  put  forth  blossoms, 
but  will  not  set  a  seed  ball.  This  is  the  hardest  thing 
I  have  to  contend  with.  Sometimes  for  two  or  three 
years  I  do  not  get  seed  balls.  The  potato  I  get  seed 
balls  from  is  blue,  flesh  white,  and  fine  quality  for 
eating.  When  I  get  this  seed  pollenized  with  other 
good  kinds,  I  have  seed  that  will  produce  some  of  the 
finest  potatoes  in  cultivation  to-day.  The  way  I  get 
my  seed  pollenized  with  other  good  kinds,  I  plant 
them  in  my  garden,  about  two  rows  of  kind  I  want 
to  cross ;  then  one  row  of  blue  and  then  two  rows 
more  like  the  first  ones,  and  so  on  until  all  are  planted. 
When  I  want  to  get  an  extra  cross  I  plant  a  number 
of  different  kinds  besides  the  blue.  I  let  the  bees  do 
the  pollenizing;  they  will  do  it  better  than  man  can, 
and  you  will  get  results  from  crossing  this  way. 
Keep  off  all  bugs.  I  use  “Bug  Death”  dry ;  it  is  the 
best  thing  I  can  find  for  potatoes  or  anything  else  that 
bugs  or  worms  eat,  and  it  will  increase  the  potato 
crop.  Let  the  seed  balls  hang  on  the  vines  as  long 
as  you  can — that  is,  until  frosts  come,  so  the  seed 
will  be  well  matured.  A  good  seed  ball  ought  to  be 
about  one  inch  in  diameter ;  then  you  are  sure  seed 
will  grow.  To  get  seed  from  ball  take  dish  big 
enough  to  hold  all  your  seed  balls,  and  cut  them  in  half 
and  put  them  in  water.  Let  them  stand  until  it  begins 
to  ferment,  then  the  seed  will  let  loose  from  the  fruit; 
then  wash  clean  and  dry.  Sow  about  March  15,  or 
about  that  time,  in  box  in  the  house.  Have  good 
garden  soil,  nice  and  fine.  Fill  your  box  to  about  one 
inch  of  top,  then  sow  in  your  seed  very 
thin.  Then  sift  on  some  more  dirt 
very  lightly ;  if  you  cover  too  deep  they 
will  not  grow.  Wet  soil  with  warm 
water.  Set  box  where  it  will  be  quite 
warm  near  stove  until  the  little  potatoes 
begin  to  show  themselves  above  ground. 

Then  set  them  in  window.  When  about 
one  inch  high,  transplant  in  another  box, 
let  them  grow  in  this  box  until  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  past,  then  set  them  in 
the  open  ground  and  watch  them  grow. 

Keep  bugs  off;  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  vines  one  little  seed  will 
grow.  Let  them  stay  in  the  ground  as 
long  as  you  can,  so  as  to  give  them  all 
the  growth  possible,  and  then  they  will 
be  very  small.  The  largest  I  ever  raised 
the  first  year  weighed  four  ounces,  the 
largest  I  ever  saw.  I  get  all  kinds — 
early,  medium  and  late — and  all  colors 
and  shapes.  A  person  has  to  see  them 
before  he  knows  how  pretty  they  are. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  anything  about 
them  the  first  year,  so  all  should  be 
planted;  the  next  year  one  in  each  hill,' 
for  the  littlest  potato  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  best  yielder,  and  I  have  had  some 
colored  ones  come  out  white  the  next  year,  so  the 
best  way  is  to  plant  all  the  second  year.  Then  after 
that  you  must  use  your  own  judgment  and  throw 
away  all  you  think  without  value.  Save  only  the 
largest  and  best  shaped  ones  to  plant  the  third  year. 

When  I  dig  the  crop  the  third  year  I  keep  every 
hill  separate  in  little  boxes  made  for  that  purpose, 
and  mark  them  how  old,  whether  early,  medium  or 
late.  Fourth  year  you  begin  to  realize  what  you  have. 
Mark  off  plot  of  ground  in  your  garden  so  that  each 
lot  of  potatoes  will  plant  full  rows  through ;  then 
mark  with  flat  stick,  or  shingle  is  best,  each  row,  so 
you  will  not  get  them  mixed  when  digging.  When 
digging  them  this  year  sort  them  well;  do  not  save 
any  misshapen  tubers.  Keep  them  all  uniform  shape 
as  near  as  you  can ;  never  save  any  little  ones,  be¬ 
cause  you  want  your  potatoes  to  grow  better.  I  think 
planting  little  ones  runs  potatoes  out  the  quickest  of- 
anything.  Half  the  farmers  I  know  plant  potato 
seed  that  they  cannot  sell  in  market.  Then  again 
they  will  have  a  lot  in  cellar  that  is  half  rotten; 
cut  off  the  rot  and  plant  what  is  sound,  and  then 
wonder  why  their  potatoes  run  out  so  soon.  The 
fourth  year  I  throw  away  all  that  do  not  look  promis¬ 
ing,  but  one  cannot  always  be  sure.  Sometimes  at 
five  years  they  fail,  but  not  often.  I  never  send  any 
out  for  trial  to  seed  firms  until  the  sixth  year.  The 
fifth  year  you  will  find  your  good  potato  if  you  have 
one.  Watch  them  closely  this  year  for  blight  and 
rot;  some  will  blight  before  they  are  half  grown. 
Some  will  partly  blight,  some  will  not  blight  at  all, 
and  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  the  potato  that 
does  not  blight  when  it  is  blight  year  is  no  good.  It 
may  be  a  fair  yielder,  but  when  cooked  it  will  be 
s°ggy  and  not  fit  to  eat.  Potato  bugs  will  not  even 
eat  the  vines.  I  do  not  save  any  such  potatoes  after 
I  find  out  how  they  cook.  Where  you  find  blight  you 
find  rot.  Some  rot  more  than  others.  You  have  all 


of  these  things  to  consider  when  you  are  originating 
new  potatoes;  any  person  trying  it  will  find  there 
is  something  to  do  besides  planting  seed. 

When  I  dig  my  potatoes  the  fifth  year  I  save  all 
good  hills — that  is,  all  that  have  good  market  potatoes 
and  hills  that  have  no  little  ones,  throw  out  all  mis¬ 
shapen  ones,  and  the  more  you  sort  for  well-shaped 
potatoes  the  better  it  will  be  and  the  better  sale  it 
will  have.  Never  look  for  one  that  grows  five  or 
six  big  potatoes  to  the  hill  that  weigh  1*4  or  two 


CHICKEN  GIZZARD,  SHOWING  WORMS.  Fig.  185. 

pounds  apiece.  They  are  too  large,  and  do  not  sell 
well  in  market.  I  want  one  that  will  yield  15  or  20 
good  market  tubers  to  hill.  When  you  find  a  potato 
like  this  you  know  that  you  have  something  good.  I 
know  one  seedsman  that  bought  a  new  potato.  He 
tried  it  first  year  and  it  gave  a  big  yield,  and  then 
he  bought  it.  He  thought  it  had  merit,  and  he  would 
introduce  it,  but  the  next  year  it  produced  nothing, 
so  to  get  rid  of  it  he  gave  a  tuber  to  each  customer 
that  ordered  seed.  You  will  see  some  seed  firnis 
advertise  blight-proof  potatoes.  There  is  no  potato 


in  existence  to-day  that  is  blight-proof  everywhere.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  of  them  here  in  Vermont; 
I  would  soon  see  them  blight.  Then  another  adver¬ 
tiser  will  send  out  “Four-year-old  seedling;  from  one 
pound  of  seed  planted  yield  26  bushels.”  Then  an¬ 
other  blight-proof  potato,  “one  pound  seed  planted  23 
bushels.”  There  is  not  one  man  in  500  who  can  get 


SULKY  PLOWING  TOO  MUCH  FOR  THE  TEAM.  Fig.  18?. 

23  or  26  bushels  from  one  pound  of  seed.  You  would 
do  just  as  well  to  send  your  money  to  Florida  to 
buy  a  farm  in  some  swamp,  or  buy  some  Sunberry 
seed  for  an  investment,  and  then  ask  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
get  your  money  back  for  you.  The  sixth  year  I  cal¬ 
culate  to  have  my  potato  fixed  in  character,  so  when 
I  send  them  out  they  are  all  right,  good  yielders  and 


just  what  I  state  that  they  are  in  every  respect. 

Vermont.  l.  b.  surdam. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  Mr.  Surdam’s  house  is 
shown  at  Fig.  186.  He  has  only  one  acre  of  land, 
“but  you  ought  to  see  the  fruit  we  raise.”  The  new 
potato  varieties  are  originated  in  this  garden.  We 
show  this  to  let  our  readers  know  what  a  man  who 
knows  how  can  do  with  a  small  piece  of  land. 


PLOWING  ROUGH  LAND  WITH  GANG  PLOW. 

When  driving  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  writer 
saw  a  piece  of  land  that  was  very  stony,  being  broken 
with  a  gang  plow  and  one  pair  of  horses  of  medium 
weight,  probably  1,000  or  1,100  pounds  each.  I  re¬ 
member  how  in  my  early  life  I  wrestled  with  the  plow 
handles  many  days,  plowing  land  like  this,  and  how 
many  times  I  pulled  back  a  heavy  plow,  when  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  stone,  and  how  tired  I  was  at  night. 
With  my  best  efforts  many  places  were  “cut  and  cov¬ 
ered.”  In  the  instance  mentioned,  I  saw  a  farmer 
sitting  on  his  gang  plow,  doing  no  work  but  driving 
his  team,  and  turning  the  furrows  with  few  breaks 
in  them.  The  weight  of  the  man  and  plow  kept  it 
in  the  ground.  Of  course,  when  the  plow  struck  a 
large  fast  stone,  it  must  be  backed  up  and  lifted  over 
it.  Fig.  187  shows  it  at  work.  It  was  evident  his 
team  was  too  light.  More  work  was  being  done  than 
with  the  walking  plow,  and  the  draft  was  too  much. 
I  have  seen'a  pair  of  heavy  draft  horses,  as  Percherons, 
Weighing  each  1,500,  that  would  have  drawn  the  plow 
easily.  So  much  work  is  being  now  done  on  the  farm 
by  machinery  that  there  is  need  of  breeding  the  heavy 
draft  horses.  The  work  is  becoming  lighter  for  men, 
but  much  heavier  for  the  horses.  With 
men  riding  horse  power  now  plows  the 
ground,  harrows,  sows  and  harvests  the 
crops,  all  with  very  little  hand  work  or 
manipulation.  On  level,  smooth  land 
a  hay  crop  can  now  be  cut  and  put  in  the 
barn  without  hardly  touching  it  with 
hand  tools.  If  the  horse  must  do  our 
work,  until  we  have  learned  how  to 
harness  electricity  or  some  other  motive 
power,  let  us  breed  a  horse  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  easily — one  that 
can  better  eat  and  digest  coarse  rough- 
age,  as  clover  hay,  then  feed  and  care 
for  them  well  and  treat  them  as  faith¬ 
ful  servants  and  friends.  Too  many 
farmers  are  trying  to  save  money  by 
overworking  and  underfeeding  their 
horses,  trying  to  get  the  most  service 
at  smallest  cost,  thinking  the  least  money 
they  have  invested  in  horseflesh,  the 
better  for  them,  and  the  thin,  weak  horse 
is  kept  and  worked  for  all  there  is  in 
him,  and  he  is  so  much  ahead  for  all  the 
work  he  can  get  with  a  small  invest¬ 
ment.  I  have  seen  men  talking  tem¬ 
perance  and  Christianity  at  every  op¬ 
portunity,  and  getting  all  the  work  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  just  such  horses.  Let  us  have  the  gang 
plow  and  all  the  good  labor-saving  machinery,  but 
let  us  keep  large,  strong  horses,  always  in  good  flesh, 
always  worked  so  as  to  have  a  reserve  of  energy,  and 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  in  their  place,  changing  the 
Golden  Rule  to  read,  “As  ye  would  that  horses  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them.” 

W.  H.  JENKINS. 

MISBRANDING  FRUIT  PACKAGES. 

Under  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  the  question 
of  printing  geographical  names  on  packages  of  food 
had  to  be  decided.  There  are  “Oregon  apples,”  “New 
York  Baldwins,”  “Indian  River  Oranges,”  “Rocky 
Ford  melons,”  etc.,  the  name  being  used  as  a  mark 
of  superior  quality.  The  following  decision  has  now 
been  made : 

The  board  holds  that  the  terms  “Rocky  Ford”  and 
“Indian  River”  have  not  become  sufficiently  generic  to 
indicate  styles,  types  or  brands  of  melons  and  oranges, 
respectively,  but  that  these  geographical  names  are  only 
properly  applied  to  the  product  of  the  restricted  area  for 
the  melons  which  are  grown  in  or  near  Rocky  Ford,  and 
for  the  product  grown  in  or  near  the  Indian  River.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  term  “Rocky  Fprd”  has  thus  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  melon  of  peculiar  excellence  of  a  certain 
geographical  locality,  the  board  holds  that  it  is  unlawful 
to  sell  in  interstate  commerce  melons  not  grown  in  the 
Rocky  Ford  district  as  “Rocky  Ford  Seed”  melons.  The 
terms  are  nearly  alike,  the  intent  is  to  deceive,  and  the 
law  provides  that  a  label  should  not  be  false  or  de¬ 
ceptive  in  any  particular. 

We  have  known  cases  where  local  growers  buy  up 
discarded  packages  and  fill  them  with  grapes,  apples, 
peaches  or  melons  and  sell  them  on  the  neputation  of 
the  brand  which  belongs  to  others.  This  will  be  an 
unhealthy  practice  if  the  Government  authorities 
catch  them  at  it.  Out  of  more  than  3,000  cases  of 
violation  of  the  food  laws  the  Government  has  lost 
only  three. 


THE  HOME  OF  A  VERMONT  POTATO  ORIGINATOR.  Fig.  186. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  ashing  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  EARLY  PEAS. 

The  inquiry  on  page  417  about  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  peas  and  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  reminds  me  that  I  intended  to 
reply  to  a  question  in  a  number  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  about  fertilizer  for 
peas.  In  the  answer  it  was  suggested 
that  as  peas  are  “nitrogen  gatherers” 
only  a  small  percentage  of  ammonia  is 
needed  in  fertilizer  applied  to  them. 
I  have  seen  this  idea  preached  for  years, 
and  theoretically  it  is  no  doubt  sound, 
but  “the  field  is  a  better  chemist  than 
the  man,”  and  from  practical  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  learned  that,  if  you  want  a 
good  crop  of  early  peas,  give  them  at 
least  five  per  cent  ammonia  in  your 
fertilizer.  I  lost  three  crops  of  early 
peas  by  trying  to  make  them  on  three 
per  cent  ammonia,  and  then  changed  to 
five  per  cent  and  had  good  results.  For 
early  crops  I  think  one  should  apply 
an  excessive  quantity  of  fertilizer  both 
in  proportion  and  amount  by  weight. 
To  grow  quickly  the  plant  must  be  over¬ 
fed,  and  besides  fertilizers  won’t  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  results  relatively  when 
the  ground  is  cold,  early  in  the  Spring, 
as  they  will  do  later. 

As  to  mixing  fertilizer  in  furrow  for 
peas,  my  practice  is  to  run  off  the  plant¬ 
ing  rows  with  a  one-horse  plow  with 
small  moldboard,  sow  fertilizer  in  this 
furrow,  and  throw  back  a  furrow  on  it 
on  one  side,  keeping  plow  far  enough 
away  so  as  to  fill  the  furrow  only  par¬ 
tially,  but  covering  the  fertilizer;  then 
sow  your  peas  by  hand  on  this  and 
throw  a  furrow  to  cover  the  seed  on 
opposite  side,  which  meeting  the  first 
furrow  will  make  a  small  ridge.  Later 
knock  the  top  off  this  ridge  with  a 
light  board  rigged  diagonally  across  a 
plow  stock,  and  extending  on  the  right 
side,  so  horse  can  walk  on  left  side  of 
row.  p.  R. 

North  Carolina. 


DISPOSAL  OF  HOUSE  WASTES. 

G.  G.,  Portland,  Ore. — Is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  my  well  being  contaminated  by 
placing  a  cesspool  300  feet  west  and  100 
feet  north  of  well?  The  laud  has  a  good 
fall  toward  the  north.  There  is  about  six 
feet  of  earth  on  top  and  then  gravel.  My 
well  is  60  feet  deep  and  the  cesspool  I 
intend  to  dig  about  20  feet. 

Ans. — If  the  general  slope  of  the 
country  is  in  the  direction  of  the  slope 
from  the  well,  and  if  the  outlet  for  the 
underground  drainage  in  some  stream 
or  body  of  water  is  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  the  probabilities  are  that  the  flow 
of  the  underground  water  is  away  from 
the  well,  and  if  this  is  true  there  would 
be  little  danger  of  contaminating  the 
water  of  this  particular  well.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  general  movement  of  the 
ground  water  which  supplies  the  well 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  well  the  lia¬ 
bilities  for  contamination  would  be 
great.  It  needs  to  be  understood  that 
a  cesspool  renders  organic  matter  liquid, 
so  that  it  flows  readily  through  the  soil, 
charging  the  water  with  organic  matter 
in  solution,  and  organic  matter  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  water  renders  the  water  dan¬ 
gerous  because  it  converts  it  into  a 
nutritive  solution  in  which  organisms 
may  develop  in  the  same  way  that  they 
may  develop  in  milk,  because  it  is  such 
an  excellent  nutritive  solution.  If  there 
is  but  little  movement  of  the  ground 
water  and  considerable  water  is  used 
from  the  well  the  effect  of  pumping 
water  from  the  well  is  to  lower  the 
level  of  water  in  the  well  and  cause  a 
tendency  to  flow  from  all  directions  to¬ 
ward  the  well,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
result  would  be  to  carry  the  leachings 
of  the  cesspool  toward  the  well  and  so 
to  contaminate  the  water. 

The  cesspool  is  an  unsanitary  way  for 
the  disposal  of  sewage  and  ought  never 


to  be  used.  Aside  from  this,  the  cess¬ 
pool  is  very  rarely  a  permanent  method 
of  disposal  for  the  reason  that  sooner 
or  later  the  soil  about  the  walls  of  the 
cesspool  become  silted  up  so  as  to  be 
rendered  impervious  to  the  water,  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  abandon  it  for  a 
new  one.  The  proper  method,  for  the 
country,  where  the  conditions  permit  it, 
is  surface  disposal  of  some  form,  or,  if 
not  surface,  then  a  subsurface  disposal. 
From  the  statements  of  G.  G.  I  should 
judge  the  best  plan  for  him  to  adopt 
would  be  to  construct  a  collecting  tank 
of  concrete  large  enough  to  receive  all 
of  the  waste  water  from  the  house  which 
would  accumulate  during  five  days  or  a 
week.  This  may  be  anywhere  outside, 
with  its  bottom  below  frost  line  in  the 
ground,  covered  with  cement,  provided 
with  a  manhole  with  a  neck  sufficiently 
long  to  permit  10  inches  of  soil  to  be 
above  the  cement  to  prevent  freezing. 
Leading  from  the  bottom  of  this  col¬ 
lecting  tank  there  should  be  a  four-inch 
discharge  pipe  leading  to  the  place  of 
disposal.  The  bottom  of  the  collecting 
tank  should  slope  toward  the  outlet 
steeply  and  the  outlet  should  be  provided 
with  a  plug  with  a  handle  rising  up 
above  the  ground,  so  that  this  may  be 
opened  periodically  to  empty  the  tank. 
This  plug  is  best  made  of  wood  large 
enough  to  fill  the  four-inch  outlet,  some 
eight  inches  long  and  turned  to  a  true 
taper.  If  the  lower  end  of  the  plug  is 
314  inches  the  upper  end  should  be 
five  inches.  To  make  it  fit  the  opening 
properly  the  plug  should  be  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  elbow  of  the  four-inch 
outlet  when  the  cement  bottom  is  being 
fitted  and  the  cement  filled  in  around 
the  plug,  properly  shaping  the  bottom. 
After  the  cement  has  begun  to  set  the 
plug  may  be  carefully  withdrawn,  tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  break  the  cement.  There 
should  also  be  provided  a  safety  over¬ 
flow  in  the  form  of  a  section  of  four- 
inch  sewer  pipe  rising  about  two  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  collecting 
tank,  and  connecting  by  means  of  a  T, 
with  the  drain.  This  is  only  to  provide 
for  an  emergency  and  ordinarily  the 
tank  should  be  emptied  before  the  over¬ 
flow  is  reached. 

The  disposal  of  the  sewage  may  be 
into  a  trench  about  2 14  feet  deep,  50  to 
75  feet  long,  its  bottom  nearly  level  and 
about  18  inches  wide,  the  sides  stoned 
up  to  within  six  inches  of  the  level  of 
the  ground  and  the  top  covered  with 
flat  stones  or  cement  blocks  if  there  is 
much  snow  to  bother  in  the  Winter  or 
if  the  location  is  such  as  to  make  it 
desirable  to  have  the  surface  covered. 
If  the  ground  is  not  very  porous  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  water  is  to  be 
disposed  of  it  would  be  well  to  lay 
under  the  stone  wall,  or  under  the 
cement  if  stone  are  not  available,  one 
or  two  lengths  of  drain  tile  leading 
back  at  right  angles  from  the  trench, 
on  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
so  that  the  water  may  set  back  into 
the  bank,  placing  these  at  intervals  of 
four  or  five  feet  on  each  side.  The 
object  is  to  dispose  of  all  sewage  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  where  the  air  can  get  to  it,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  sewage  periodically, 
so  that  there  is  time  for  the  water  to 
soak  into  the  ground  and  then  for  the 
air  to  follow  it,  because  with  this  pro¬ 
vision  all  of  the  organic  matter,  which 
is  first  rendered  soluble  by  fermenta¬ 
tion,  is  completely  destroyed  by  the 
processes  of  nitrification  which  take 
place  in  soil  where  air  can  get  to  it.  If 
the  trench  is  not  covered,  there  is  per¬ 
fect  opportunity  for  the  access  of  air. 
If  the  trench  is  covered  a  six-inch  open¬ 
ing  should  be  provided  at  each  end,  so 
that  air  may  circulate. 

In  my  own  experience  in  Wisconsin, 
where  the  Winters  are  severe,  I  adopted 
a  purely  surface  disposal,  the  fall  of 
the  ground  being  sufficient  for  that,  so 
that  the  water  was  discharged  from  the 
collecting  tank  into  a  dead-furrow  mid¬ 
way  between  two  rows  of  apple  trees, 
where  the  ground  had  a  fall  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  dead-furrow  of  about  two 
feet  in  160.  There  was  no  annoyance 
whatever  from  this  method  of  disposal, 
so  far  as  odors  were  concerned.  The 
only  difficulty  came  in  the  Winter  from 
the  necessity  of  shovelling  snow  for  20 
to  50  feet  along  the  line  of  the  dead- 
furrow  each  time  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  shovel  snow  from  sidewalks. 
The  space  between  the  apple  trees  was 
always  plowed  and  planted  in  rows 
parallel  with  the  dead  furrow.  The 
drain  opened  into  the  dead-furrow  at 
a  distance  of  90  feet  from  the  house 
and  well,  the  dead-furrow  extending 
160  feet  more  between  the  rows  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  The  fall  was  such  that  the 
water  was  usually  distributed,  or  flowed, 
along  about  one-half  the  length  of  the 
dead-furrow,  the  distance  varying  with 
the  condition  of  the  ground,  whether 
it  was  very  wet  after  rains 'or  dry. 

•  ‘  F.  H.  KING. 


“  The  Right  Hand  of  Strength ” 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  LEARN  MORE 
ABOUT  CEMENT? 

To  become  informed  of  the  many  purposes  for  which  this  material  may 
be  used — economically,  artistically,  effectively  ?  We  will  gladly  forward 
to  you  free  of  charge,  one  or  more  of  the  booklets  listed  below.  Each 
subject,  as  indicated,  is  covered  briefly,  accurately  and  authoritatively. 


(a)  Mixing,'  and  Placing'  of  Cement 

( b )  Stucco  (Cement)  Finish 

(c)  Cement  Surface  Finish 


(d)  Hollow  Block  Specifications 

(e)  Sidewalk  Specifications 

(f)  Concrete  Tanks  Ct  Watering'  Troughs 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  CEMENT 

Remember  this :  *  DEXTER  ”  stands  for  a  definite,  high,  quality  standard— guar¬ 
antees  “every  bag  alike.” 

There  are  many  so-called  Portland  Cements  on  the  market — of  varying  quali¬ 
ties,  some  unquestionably  poor,  some  few  indifferently  good— but  there  is  only 

one  “DEXTER.” 

For  strength — appearance — economy  permanence — always  specify  “  DEXTER." 

At  least  one  of  the  six  booklets  mentioned  above 
will  prove  of  interest  to  you — write  us  today. 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

SOLE  AGENTS. 

Established  1844. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 

II.  C.  KOOEKS,  Box  111  JMechanlosburjr,  Ohio. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Supplies 

Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments  ;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
also  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1910. 
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KILLING  OUT  WILLOW  TREES. 

Nine  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm  on 
which  was  a  row,  about  one-half  mile 
long,  of  thickly  set  large  willows,  and 
those  which  had  been  cut  off  and  had 
branched  out  vigorously.  These  were 
along  an  open  ditch,  so  especially  hard 
to  kill.  The  roots  stopped  up  the  tile 
ditches  for  -several  rods,  as  well  as  the 
open  ditch,  which  was  our  outlet  for 
draining  farm.  Their  branches  shaded 
several  rods  and  each  wind  storm 
strewed  the  fields  with  twig's.  Then 
there  was  about  one-fourth  acre  of  pussy 
willows,  besides  a  number  of  large  iso¬ 
lated  yellow-barked  willow  trees.  I 
went  resolutely  to  work,  cutting  them 
close  to  the  ground  at  any  season  of  the 
year  that  I  could  get  a  little  time.  I 
bored  a  number  of  holes  in  each  stump. 
During  the  growing  season  of  the  year 
I  filled  these  holes  and  laid  on  top  of 
stumps  coarse  or  refuse  salt  several 
times.  Few  sprouts  started,  but  those 
must  be  broken  off.  Whenever  possible 
I  let  the  cows  into  the  field  where  I 
was  killing  willows — after  the  salt  had 
dissolved — and  they  would  eat  every 
•sprout  and  even  the  stumps  themselves. 
It  is  sure  death  to  the  willows. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


R.  B.  B. 


OYSTER-SHELL  BARK  LOUSE. 

This  year  we  have  received  many 
samples  of  apple  twigs  carrying  various 
scale  insects.  Readers  have  read  about 
the  San  Jose  scale,  and  when  they  find 


OYSTER-SHELL  BARK  LOUSE.  Fig.  188. 

any  strange  growth  on  the  wood  of  trees 
they  begin  to  fear  that  the  dreaded  in¬ 
sect  has  come.  The  great  majority  of 
these  twigs  are  covered  by  the  Oyster 
shell  scale.  In  order  to  show  what  this 
looks  like  we  have  photographed  the 
twig  shown  at  Fig.  188.  The  long,  slen¬ 
der  scales  closely  crowded  together,  are 
easily  'seen  on  the  bark,  We  do  not 
usually  find  the  San  Jose  scale  with  the 
Oyster-shell,  although  they  sometimes 
mix  together.  We  must  understand  that 
this  Oyster-shell  scale  covers  the  eggs 
and  not  the  living  insect.  With  the  San 
Jose  scale  the  live  insect  is  found  under 
the  small  gray  covering,  so  that  when 
we  spray  the  dormant  tree  we  can  pene¬ 
trate  the  covering  and  kill  the  mother 
insect.  A  spray  of  ordinary  strength 
will  not  destroy  the  egg  form  of  the 
Oyster-shell  insect.  The  surest  way  to 
fight  it  is  to  wait  until  late  May  or 
June,  when  the  little  insects  have  hatch¬ 
ed,  and  spray  with  a  weak  solution  of 
whale-oil  soap.  Unless  the  scales  are 
very  thick  the  insect  will  not  do  great 
damage. 


ORCHARD  LAND  ON  THE  POTOMAC. 

Some  inquiries  have  been  made  recently 
ni  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  buying  suit¬ 
able  cheap  land  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere 
to  plant  to  apples.  .Being  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  district,  I  believe  mere 
are  about  as  many  advantages  for  the  apple 
man  here  along  the  Potomac  on  either  side 
as  anywhere  in  the  country.  Being  con¬ 
siderable  Government  work  in  Washington 


and  vicinity,'  which,  of  course,  pays  more 
wages  than  the  farmer  could  afford  to  pay, 
this  has  tended  to  draw  on  the  labor  until 
a  great  many  of  the  farms  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  their  owners,  some  rented,  some 
allowed  to  grow  up.  I  know  of  several  large 
farms  whose  owners  are  working  as  com¬ 
mon  laborers  for  the  Government.  I  have 
no  doubt  if  they  had  put  out  their  farms 
to  apples  when  they  first  began  to  work 
for  the  Government  (which  was  about  10 
years  ago),  and  spent  a  fourth  as  much 
time  on  them  as  they  have  for  Uncle  Sam, 
they  would  be  dollars  to  cents  better  off. 
What  are  the  advantages?  First,  the  price 
for  land  so  near  to  a  large  market  and 
more  especially  as  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  thousands  of 

acres  in  the  section  named  that  can  he 
bought  as  low  as  $10  per  acre,  plenty  of  it 
has  wood  and  timber  to  more  than  pay  for 
it.  Then  again  we  can  get  produce  to 
market  at  a  very  small  costv  A  man  40 
miles  down  the  river  from  Washington  can 
pick  his  load  and  get  to  market  as  quickly 
and  as  cheaply  as  one  can  haul  by  road  1 2 
miles.  I  have  nothing  to  sell,  and  am 

not  writing  this  as  a  snare  to  induce  some 
one  from  a  distance  to  locate  here,  for  I 
think  it  much  better  to  settle  near  one's 
native  place.  What  I  want  to  see  is  im¬ 
provement.  To  make  this  country  what  it 
should  be  I  think  the  farms  should  be  cut 
up  into  small  farms  and  farmed  with  the 
“Herron  spirit.”  I'm  sure  there  are  many 
toilers  in  Washington  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  farming  who  could  not  very 
well  do  any  worse  than  now.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  many  others  in  the  city  in 
better  circumstances  who  would  do  well  to 
put  some  of  their  savings  in  land  along  the 
river.  The  man  of  small  means  could  buy 
a  few  acres,  set  out  to  orchard,  raise  chick¬ 
ens  while  waiting  for  orchard  to  come  into 
bearing.  The  man  of  means  could  buy  more 
acres,  set  to  orchard  and  sow  to  grass 
while  waiting.  If  he  held  a  position  or 
business  in  city  lie  could  very  easily  look 
after  it.  With  the  etlicient  motor  power 
a  man  could  run  down  evenings  after  work, 
as  hundreds  do  for  pleasure.  On  a  farm  I 
rented  last  year  there  were  22  York  Im¬ 
perial  apple  trees  about  25  years  old,  that 
are  in  sod,  and  have  been  kept  pruned,  but 
never  sprayed.  I  picked  150  barrels  (alto¬ 
gether),  netting  me  over  $300.  They  took 
up  about  half  an  acre,  and  more  than  paid 
the  rent  for  the  farm  of  240  acres.  There 
was  another  orchard  on  the  place,  about 
200  trees  of  same  age,  that  had  been  neg¬ 
lected  ever  since  planted,  not  even  pruned. 
From  those  I  picked  or  rather  scraped  to-  j 
gether  40  or  50  barrels  of  apples,  mostly 
Winesaps,  for  which  I  got  about  $50.  This 
orchard  is  a  fair  illustration  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  for  most  all  of  the  old  orchards  were 
planted  on  this  ‘‘root  hog  or  die”  system. 

Maryland.  p.  f.  sk inner. 
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FREE 
To  Farmers 

An  Illustrated  Book  That  Tells 
How  To  Make  and  Use  Concrete 

,  Pv..  *■•'  '•  * 

This  interesting  and  instructive  book — “Concrete  Construc¬ 
tion  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” — will  be  sent  free.  It 

'  *  ■  r* 

is  a  complete  handbook  on  the  use  of  concreted  It  cpn- 
tains  168  pages  and  150  illustrations.  .  In  it  you  will  find 
plans  and  specifications  for  concrete  cellars,  chicken-houses, 
barns,  stables,  walls  and  fences,. piggeries  and  other  farm 
structures.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  book  today. 


Makes  The  Best.  Concrete 


The  basis  of  concrete  is  cement,  and  ATLAS  is  the  cement 
you  should  use  when  building  with  concrete.  ATLAS 
is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement  rock.  It  contains 
no  furnace  slag.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS 
manufactured— the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the 
same  for  everybody. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


The  ATLAS  Portland 
CEMENT  Company 

Dept.  22 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York 

Daily  Productive  Capacity 
Over  50,  OOO  Barrelr 
the  Largest  in  the 
World. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Ivy  Poisoning. 

Do  not  let  the  recommendation  of  W. 
J.  M.,  ou  page  357,  to  use  tive  per  cent 
carbolic  acid  on  bandages  for  ivy  poisoning, 
have  your  approval.  On  the  finger  or 
toe,  any  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  even 
other  powerful  antiseptic,  may  cause  gan¬ 
grene.  especially  if  the  members  are  kept 
wet  with  saturated  bandages  and  covered 
up.  W.  H.  D. 


ATLAS  Portland  Cement  was  ordered 
by  the  United  States  Government  for 
Use  on  the  Panama  Canal. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 
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Extra  heavily  galvan 
ized.  Sold  direct  t< 
farmers  at  inanufactur-  , 
era’  prices.  30 days'  free  **  ^TT1 
trial.  Freight  prepaid.  ** 

Also  Poultry  and  Orna-  » 

mental  Wire  and  Iron  1 
Fences.  Catalogue  free.  » 

Write  for  special  offer.  ^ 

Th©  Ward  Fence  Co.t  2^ 

Box  338  Decatur, Ind.  fc 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.? Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box314  Winchester.  Ind. 
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PYPI  (INF  Ornamental  Fences  and  Gates 
II  I  UL.UI1L.  are  shown  in  many  beautiful 
designs  in  our  1910  Catalogue.  Our  Fence  not 
only  looks  better  but  is  built  stronger  than 
others. 

TheCyclone Woven WireFenceCo.,  1241 E  55th  St.,Cleveland,0. 


THE  WELD 

TH4TEELD 


ADDS  STRENGTH 
REDUCES  COST 
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The  fence  with  wires  electrically  welded  at  every 
point  of  contact  is  the  strongest  fence  made.  It  is 
also  the  most  economical  fence,  because  you  do  not  have 
to  pay  for  waste  wire  in  clamps,  ties  or  twists  as  you  do  in 
every  other  fence.  Every  ounce  of  wire  in  the  welded 
fence  counts  for  real  strength  and  long  life  because  the 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 


Don’t  be  deceived  !  Don’t  count  waste  wire  as  strength.  Don’t  judge  a  fence 
by  its  weight.  Judge  its  strength  by  the  gauge  (size)  of  its  wires  and 
choose  a  fence  with  line  and  stay  wires  all  the  same  size.  Weak  stay 
wires  make  a  weak  fence.  The  selling  price  of  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect” 
is  lower  than  the  selling  price  of  any  other  fence  made  of  the  same 
gauge  wire.  Every  wire  is  of  open  hearth  steel  which  is  conceded  to 
be  far  superior  to  Bessemer — because  it  istougher  and  more  durable. 

Every  wire  is  galvanized  by  our  improved  process. 

Insist  on  seeing  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect” — then  use  your  own 
judgment.  Made  In  73  styles  for  every  fence  purpose. 

_  Your  dealer  sells  It.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH  PERFECfFENCE 
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ARSENIC  IN  LIME-SULPHUR. 

We  are  confident  that  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  lime  and  sulphur  will  take  the 
place  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
value  of  sulphur  in  treating  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  but  growers  must  use  great  care 
in  using  arsenic  with  it.  With  some 
form  of  arsenic  in  Bordeaux  we  have 
a  combination  for  treating  diseases  and 
leaf-eating  insects,  and  some  growers 
have  concluded  that  the  same  things 
could  be  used  with  lime-sulphur.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  chemical  combinations 
are  likely  to  occur  which  will  change 
the  form  of  the  arsenic  so  that  it  will 
scald  or  burn  the  foliage.  This  will 
happen  when  Paris  green  or  arsenite  of 
lime  are  used  with  lime-sulphur.  Seri¬ 
ous  damage  has  been  done  to  the  foliage 
when  these  forms  of  arsenic  were  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  arsenate  of  lead  in 
the  lime-sulphur  is  safe  to  use,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  form  of  arsenic  which 
should  be  used.  Prof.  Whetzel,  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  has  issued  a  warning  to  fruit 
growers.  They  are  likely  to  have  trouble 
if  they  use  any  arsenic  except  arsenate 
of  lead  in  lime-sulphur. 


CHERRY  GRAFTING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  surprised  to  read  Mr.  Van  De¬ 
man’s  answer  to  C.  A.  M.,  who  asks 
about  grafting  cherries.  My  experience 
is  that,  excepting  the  peach  and  young 
nursery  seedlings,  the  proper  and  best 
way  to  change  tops  of  stone  fruits  is  by 
grafting.  I  have  grafted  cherries,  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  plums,  prunes  and  apricots 
with  good  results  over  a  period  of  35 
years,  and  have  found  that  they  take 
as  readily  as  apples.  My  method  has 
been  usually  the  old  “split-the-stump” 


way,  except  that  I  have  thought  it  best 
not  to  split  the  stump  in  halves,  but 
rather  to  one  side  of  the  pith,  and  in 
case  of  large  trees  making  a  sharper 
angle,  not  splitting  the  wood  too  much, 
and  putting  in  more  than  two  and  some¬ 
times  four  or  five  scions,  as  shown  at 
above  cut.  In  this  climate  grafting  may 
be  done  any  time  before  the  tree  is  out 
in  leaf  if  the  scions  are  kept  in  good 
condition.  In  top-grafting  a  lot  of  apri¬ 
cot  trees  to  peaches,  I  cut  the  trees 
back  severely,  and  then  budded  the 
young  growth  in  July. 

California.  Horace  g.  keesling. 


IS  THE  STRAWBERRY  A  PERMANENT 
CROP? 

F.  .V.,  Medina,  N.  Y. — I  read  the  article 
last  Fall  in  regard  to  a  man  in  New 
Jersey  selling  a  farm  and  then  coming  on 
the  next  year  and  claiming  the  straw¬ 
berries,  and  the  judge  deciding  in  his  favor 
on  the  grounds  that  strawberries  were  not 
a  deep  rooting  plant  and  short-lived,  hence 
they  are  personal  property.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  unjust  decision,  and  very  poor 
law.  On  these  grounds  a  man  could  claim 
a  field  of  clover  newly  seeded.  Any  farmer 
in  this  section  knows  that  clover  will 
scarcely  last  two  years  with  the  best  of 
care,  while  with  good  care  strawberries 
may  be  kept  several  years.  Again,  on  the 
same  ground,  why  could  he  not  go  on 
and  cut  the  wheat  or  rye  or  go  on  in  the 
Spring  and  dig  his  parsnips  or  salsify?  He 
might  sell  out  in  the  Spring  and  come  on 
in  the  Fall  and  harvest  the  grain,  pick  the 
apples  and  other  fruits.  Why  are  not 
strawberries  just  as  much  of  a  realty  as 
turnips,  beets,  celery,  etc.,  that  might  all 
have  been  growing  when  the  farm  was 
sold?  1  do  not  believe  the  decision  con¬ 
stitutional. 

A  xs. — The  case  here  noted  was 
brought  in  a  local  court  in  Bergen  Coun¬ 


ty,  X.  J.  We  give  the  details  as  a 
matter  of  interest.  The  plaintiff  had 
been  a  tenant  under  a  lease  which  stated 
that  it  could  be  terminated  “at  any  time 
on  six  months’  notice.”  The  farm  on 
which  this  tenant  lived  was  sold  before 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  but  the  new 
owner  continued  it  until  1908,  when  he 
gave  the  tenant  the  required  six  months’ 
notice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  tenant  vacated  the  premises.  During 
1907  this  tenant  planted  strawberries  on 
this  land.  The  evidence  showed  that 
there  was  no  crop  until  1908 — after  the 
tenant  had  left.  The  tenant  claimed 
this  crop  under  the  law  of  emblements 
on  the  plea  that  a  strawberry  crop  is 
personal  property — not  being  perman¬ 
ently  attached  to  the  ground.  The 
owner  refused  to  let  the  tenant  pick  the 
berries.  Thereupon  he  sued  and  the 
jury  gave  him  a  verdict  for  $200.  The 
law  of  the  emblements  is  thus  stated: 

“What  is  carried  from  the  field.”  Grow¬ 
ing  crops  of  cereal  grains  and  vegetables 
produced  annually,  not  spontaneously,  but 
by  labor  and  industry.  By  the  common 
law  a  tenant  for  life  or  other  tenant  whose 
estate  depends  on  an  uncertain  event,  is 
entitled  to  the  emblements,  although  his 
lease  may  terminate  before  harvest  time. 
If  a  tenant  for  life  die,  his  personal  rep¬ 
resentatives  may  after  his  death  claim 
the  products  of  the  labor.  But  if  a  term 
be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  tenant  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  em¬ 
blements. 

The  decision  we  are  now  to  discuss 
was  made  by  Judge  Doremus  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  set  this  verdict  aside.  The  two 
chief  points  brought  up ,  by  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  lawyer  were: 

1.  Berries  and  plants  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  emblements,  since  the  law  of  em¬ 
blements  applies  only  to  annual  growing 
crops  which  do  not  grow  from  year  to 
year. 

2.  That  the  plants  were  not  personal 
property,  since  they  were  annexed  to 
the  freehold  and  thus  a  part  of  real 
estate. 

Judge  Doremus  decided  against  these 
propositions  and  stated  that  the  straw¬ 
berries  in  question  were  emblements, 
since  the  crop  of  1908,  which  was  the 
one  sued  for,  was  the  first  one  the  plants 
had  borne.  He  decided  that  the  crop 
was  purely  personal  property,  and  was 
not  annexed  to  the  freehold,  as  would 
be  trees,  or  a  permanent  crop.  In  a 
case  cited  by  the  owner  of  the  property, 
blackberries  were  decided  not  to  be 
personal  property,  since  they  are  per¬ 
manently  attached  to  the  land.  Judge 
Doremus  held  that  this  did  not  apply 
to  strawberries,  since  everyone  knew 
that  bush  fruits  are  planted  as  a  per¬ 
manent  crop.  He  also  stated  that  one 
of  the  tests  of  emblements  is  as  to 
whether  the  tenancy  is  uncertain.  If 
it  is  the  crops  like  the  one  in  this  straw¬ 
berry  case  become  emblements. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  say  at  once 
that  this  decision  is  unfair,  because  with 
them  the  strawberry  is  a  crop  as  per¬ 
manent  as  any  bush  fruit  or  even  as 
peaches.  We  have  one  strawberry  patch 
that  has  fruited  seven  years,  and  could 
be  kept  going  several  years  more.  We 
■would  not  think  of  setting  an  acre  of 
plants  in  hills  for  less  than  five  years’ 
fruiting.  The  tendency  is  more  and 
more  toward  setting  permanent  beds 
which  are  as  “permanently  annexed  to 
the  freehold”  as  the  average  raspberry 
or  blackberry  patch.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  the  decision  covered 
this  particular  case.  Our  understanding 
is  that  the  strawberries  were  planted  for 
one  crop  only,  or  two  at  most.  As  is 
well  known,  some  growers  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  pick  but  one  season.  They  plant 
each  year  and  plow  the  beds  after  fruit¬ 
ing.  Under  such  conditions,  the  straw¬ 
berries  certainly  are  "emblements,”  but, 
as  we  have  shown,  it  cannot  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  proposition  that 
strawberries  are  not  a  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent  crop. 


“The  acoustics  of  your  hall  are  very 
bad,  sir.”  complained  a  lecturer  to  the 
proprietor  of  an  assembly  room.  “Oh, 
no ;  you’re  mistaken,  sir !”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “The3'’re  all  right  It’s  the  soap 
factory  opposite  you  smell !”  —  Credit 
Lost. 
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Absolutely  Reliable 

NOT  LIKE  THE  ORDINARY  KIND. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  have 
secured  a  copy.  Our  catalogue  differs 
from  other  catalogues  just  as  Our  Seeds 
differ  from  other  seeds. 

Grass  Seed  Mixtures  for  Lawns.  Golf 
Links,  Tennis  Courts,  Polo  Grounds,  etc., 
one  of  our  specialties.  We  import  every 
year  large  quantities  of  all  the  Natural 
Grasses  of  the  highest  possible  grade. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y, 

33  Barclay  St-,  NEW  YORK. 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  yon  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 
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Great  Bargains 


IN 

CHERRIES.  GRAPES, 
VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

We  offer  New  York  State  Grown 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25.  _ 

Deal  Directly  with  the  Nursery 

It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Irish  Cobbler 

SEED  POTATOES  (Maine  grown.) 

$2.50  per  bbl.  bag  (165  lbs.);  20  bags,  $45.00. 
Horse  Radish  sets,  NEW  BOHEMIA  or  Maliner- 
Kren,  $4.00  per  1,000,  or  10,000  for  $35.00.  Special 
offers.  Order  Quick.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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otntoes.  Carman ,  Cobbler, Coin ,f5 iant, Hebron, Ohio, Rose, Long¬ 
fellow,  Six  Week 6, Wonder, 86  kinds.  C.  >V.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


300  BUSHELS  CHOICE  POTATOES 

grown  from  selected  and  treated  seed.  “Carman 
No.  3,”  “Sir  Walter  Raleigh”  and ‘  Prince  Henry.” 

J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Seottsville,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing.  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat. No.  23 

WING  SEED  CO.:  Bo,  223  Meclanicilorz,  Ohio 

INOCULATED  ALFALFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  pounds.  $10.00  per  ton.  F.O.B.  Cars. 

Send  for  free  booklet  “  How  to  Grow  Alfalfa." 

DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 

Chest  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

=PAPER  P0TS= 

They  are  entirely  satisfactory.— R.  L.  Watts, 
Prof.  Hurt.  Penna.  College.  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Lima  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  if  started  in  paper  pots,  and  they  are  equally 
fine  for  tomatoes,  egg  plants  and  peppers. 

Prices,  3-inch  pots,  $1.25  for  1,000;  S5.00  for  5,000. 
Prices,  4-inch  pots,  51,75  for  1,000;  57.50  for  5,000- 

Sfiippea  flat,  low  freight  rates.  Money  ref nnded  and 
freight  charges  paid  one  way  if  you  want. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  CATONSVILLE,  MD. 


EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  13.00  and  up  per  thousand.  We 
have  BO  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees. 

Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees. 

Shrubs,  Vines.etc.  Our  beautiful  Catalog  is  crowded  I 
with  valuable  information.  This  and  60  Great  Bar- 1 
gain  sheet  are  free. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Boy  21  2,  Dundee,  III- 1 


California  PRIVET. 

Two-year,  2  to  3  ft.,  18  to  2t  inches,  and  12  to  18 
inches,  at  low  prices.  Finest  stock  you  ever  saw. 

Peaches. 

All  sold  for  this  Spring.  A  fine  stock  for  next  year. 

Asparagus. 

Two-year  No.  1,  finest  kina,  at  $4.00  per  1,000. 

All  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


The 

Hoover 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Diggers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 
THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  No.  66,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Transfer  points— Buffalo,  N.  T. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  Idaho  Falls,  Id. ;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Hamilton, 
Ont. ;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


AGAINST  CUTWORMS 

are  our  Plant  Protectors.  Cheap  and  sure,  also 
best  PLANT  BOX  ever  made,  all  last  for  years. 
Circular,  sample  Box  and  Protector  for  2c.  stamp. 
Address,  L,  G.  TUTTLE  &  CO. .Wallingford, Conn. 


Cherry  Trees,  57  per  100;  Apples,  Pears, Peaches, Plums 
and  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices.  Gov’t  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co.,  Box21,  Geneva,  N.Y, 


Roses,  Shrubs,  and  all  kinds 
of  Berry  Plants;  No.  1  stock; 
lowest  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SONS.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Garden  Seeds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 
House. 

Catalogue  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


D  A  U |  I  AO— TWENTY  kinds  (my  selection),  $1. 
U“nLlnO  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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AHLIAS— Strong  field  grown  roots.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  W.  K.  YOUNG,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them— Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  36,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Qtrauihorrw  Plante  Reliable  money-making  vari- 
OlianUGIIJ  r  I  aillo  eties  only  $2.50  per  1000.  New 
1910  illus.  catalog  Free.  S.  A.  Yirdin,  Iiartly,  Del. 


“THE  FAMOUS 

FENDALL  STRAWBERRY” 

And  All  the  Leading  Varieties 

Send  for  catalogue.  It’s  free. 

CHAS.  K.  FENDALL  &  SON. 
Originators  of  the  Fendall  and  Growers  of  Fine  Plants, 
Towson,  Md. 


YOUR  CHANCE 

FRESH  DUG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100,000  EACH 

William  Belt,  Gandy.  Success,  FOR  $3-00 
Glen  Mary,  Early  Superior,  dcd  i  OOO 
Heritage, Stevens, NickOhmer, 

2,000  Bartlett,  500  Early  Richmond, 

3,000  Kieffer,  2.000  Japan  Plums. 

Lowest  possible  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R.  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


450.000 


800  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best 
rootedstock.  Genuine. cheap  2snmple  currants  mailed 
for  10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWia  KOESU1& SO.N.Kredunia,  S.Y. 


^*^\AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1.00. 

6  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 

12  Peaches  for  $1  00.  Trees  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Bargain  list. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


values  we  have  offered  through  this  paper  for 
S7  per  lOO.  Our  free  catalogue  will  interest  yon 


General  Assortment. 


Readers  are  familiar  with  the 


nearly  25  years.  Beautiful  2-year  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
n.  H.S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y, 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  st  ock  for  commercial  planters.  Our 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  “pointers”  for  you.  It 
you  are  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  early- 


BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 


Box  8, 


YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


STRONG  GRAPE  VINES 

FOSTPAXXD  r  O 


30c 


I  WORDEN,  2  NIAGARA, 3  CONCORD 

We  grow  many  varieties  of  grape  vines  and  spare  no  pains  to  have  everything 

true  to  name.  We  also  growand  sell  at  bargain  counter  price*  Bartlett,  Seckel  .  ,  , 

and  Sheldon  Pear  trees,  Montmorency  and  Eady  Richmond  Chetiy  trees.  Burbank  Plum,  several  vanetie6  or  Peach  and 
Apple  trees.  Try  us  on  above  Sample  Grape  Vine  Offer  and  let  us  quote  prices  on  your  other  wants.  Address 

J.  C.  PEET,  -  -  -  WEBSTER,  N  Y. 
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DAMAGE  TO  TREE  BY  DEER. 

I  noted  in  a  recent  , issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  query,  -  “How,  much  does  it 
hurt  cherry  trees  to  be  browsed  by 
deer?"  I  send  a  photograph,' shown  in 
Fig.  188,  taken  in  one  of  our  cherry  or¬ 
chards.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  trees  in  foreground  is  that  one  has 
been  trimmed  by  deer,  while  the  other 
has  been  let  alone  by  them.  Last  sea¬ 
son  the  deer  damaged  my  orchards  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars.  The  State 
is  supposed  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
all  damage  done  by  deer.  What  they 
really  paid  was  a  trifle  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  destruction  of  over 
250  trees.  The  matter  of  injury  by  deer 
is  becoming  a  serious  question  in  this 
section.  There  is  very  little  use  trying 


I  have  used  the  flowers  of  sulphur  for 
several  years  with  nearly  perfect  success. 

I  buy  fresh  seed  annually,"- $8.50 )  to  $4.50 
per  barrel.  Always  get  more  or  less  scabby 
potatoes.  Our  raising  from  same  hardly 
show  a  scab.  We. cut  them  in  a  tight  box, 
Sprinkle  sulphur  in  layers,  stir  and  shake,* 
until  each  piece  is  coated.  It  is  a  perfect 
drier.  o.  w.  m. 

Maryland. 

Until  the  last  three  years  we  treated  our 
seed  potatoes  for  scab  by  soaking  them  for 
two  hours  in  water  with  formalin  added, 
one  pint  to  50  gallons.  This  controlled 
the  scab  from  becoming  very  bad,  but  did 
not  prevent  it  on  ground  that  had  never 
been  sown  to  potatoes  before.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  in  cutting  the  potatoes  after- 
treatment  they  became  again  inoculated, 
so  we  give  them  a  double  treatment,  soak, 
in  formalin  as  before,  spread  out  to  dry’ 
and  then  cut  and  dust  with  sulphur  while 
fresh:  this  does  not  require  much;  sulphur, 


VERMONT  CHERRY  TREE  BROWSED  BY  DEER.  Fig.  189. 


to  grow  fruit  trees  and  deer  on  the 
same  land.  amos  i.  eaton. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  dozens  of  sim¬ 
ilar  complaints  from  New  England.  The 
damages  paid  for  such  work  have  be¬ 
come  a  serious  tax.  There  is  one  serious 
case  in  New  Jersey  where  a  poor  man 
has  been  practically  driven  from  his 
little  farm  by  State  protected  deer.  The 
State  protects  these  worthless  animals, 
but  there  is  no  law.  in  New  Jersey  un¬ 
der  which  a  farmer  can  collect-  damages, 
when  his  crops  are  destroyed. 

SOAKING  POTATOES  FOR  SCAB. 

In  regard  to  treating  seed  potatoes  for 
the  scab,  I  used  two  ouuces  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  in  18  gallons  water,  soaking  potatoes 
for  two  hours,  and  every  10  buShels  put  in 
one  more  ounce  of  sublimate.  I  did  this 
for  several  years,  and  never  missed  but 
one ;  then  I  drew  out  horse  manure  thick 
and  plowed  it  under  and  planted  to  Late 
Hebrons  immediately,  and  the  potatoes 
were  so  scabby  I  fed  them  to  stock.  I 
remember  being  at  the  station  delivering 
potatoes  in  car;  there  were  two  loads  ahead 
of  me  and  two  behind  me.  I  sat  on  my 
wagon  waiting  my  turn,  when  the  other 
men  would  come  and  look  at  my  load  and 
ask  me  how  I  raised  such  potatoes.  I 
would  tell  them  that  I  soaked  my  seed. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  many  scabby 
potatoes  I  had  sorted  out.  «I  told  them 
none;  all  I  had  to  sort  out  was  the  small 
ones.  They  would  say  they  had  sorted 
theirs  and  they  were  not  as  good  as  mine 
without,  being  sorted.  They  were  shoveling 
in  bushel  crates,  and  the  man  that  took 
them  in  would  paw  them  over  in  the  crates 
and  would  sort  out  two  to  four  bushels 
out  of  a  load.  When  I  drove  up  he  pawed 
over  three  bushels  and  took  out  one  po¬ 
tato  ;  then  he  stood  up  and  said :  “These 
don't  need  sorting.”  When  I  was  unloaded 
he  picked  up  the  one  he  had  sorted  out 
and  threw  it  on  the  pile.  w.  s. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  all  the  potatoes 
in  this  vicinity  had  scab;  vines  died  the 
first  week  in  August.  I  am  what  you  call 
a  small  potato ;  raised  a  crop"  averaging 
from  .80  to  00  bushels  a  year,  though  get¬ 
ting  as  large  size  as  anyone.  A  few  of 
the  neighbors  as  well  as  myself  dug’ them 
at  once,  the'  others  waited  a  while  and 
were  then  spared  the  trouble  of  digging. 
My  seed  was  the  only  one  that  kept  and 
the  following  Spring  I  had  to  supply  all 
of  them  with  seed  because  I  was  the  only 
one  to  soak  my  seed  in  formalin.  Since 
then  quite  a  number  are  soaking  theirs  in 
formalin.  I  would,  however,  advise  against 
soaking  for  early  crops,  as  the  stuff  will 
retard  sprouting  10  to  15  days.  h. 

-  New  Hampshire. 


and  can  be  easily  done  by  dusting  the 
sulphur  with  a  shovel  into  a  barrel  as  you 
cut  them.  The  sulphur  prevents  wire- 
worms  and  increases  the  vitality  of  the 
cutting,  and  gives  us  a  crop  absolutely  free 
from  scab.  «■  h.  a.  a. 

Ohio. 


SHIPPING  POTATOES  IN  ICED  CARS. 

The  editor  of  “Cold”  is  asked  if  potatoes 
shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  heavily  iced 
will  be  less  apt  to  freeze  than  they  would 
if  cars  were  not  iced.  The  answer  is  in 
part: — 

“There  is  no  question  but  that,  with  ice 
bunkers  filled  with  ice,  especially  if  the 
galvanized  tanks  are  used,  it  would  to 
some  extent  protect  goods  in  the  car.  The 
reason  is  this:  Ice  is. an  insulator,  against 
low  temperatures  and  as  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  (32°F.)  will  not  freeze  po¬ 
tatoes  it  necessarily  follows  that  until 
the  body  of  ice  is  cooled  down  to  and  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point  that  the  ice  in  the 
bunkers  will  act  as  an  insulation  against 
the  penetration  of  cold  from  the  ends  of 
the  car  and  from  the  ,  trap  doors  above. 
Further  than  this,  it'  is  practicable  to 
allow  the,  galvanized  iron  tanks  to  stand 
partly  full  of  melted  ice  (water)  when 
shipping  potatoes,  and  as  this  water  would 
retain  some  heat,  it  would  necessarily  tend 
to  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling 
in  the  car.  There  is  very  much  in  the 
way  of  misinformation,  not  to  say  non¬ 
sense,  prevalent  in  connection  with  the 
shipping  of  perishable  goods.  It  has  for  a 
long  time  been  stated  that  potatoes  would 
not  freeze  as  long  as  they  were  kept  in 
motion.  Of  course -it  is  well  known  that 
any  liquid  or  solid  body  will  not  freeze 
as  quickly  if  kept  in  motion,  but  it  will 
freeze  just  as  surely  in  motion  as  it  would 
at  rest.  The  scientific  explanation  is  that 
ice  crystals  form  more  quickly  in  liquids 
or  bodies  at  rest.” 


Sawdust  in  Manure. 

Will  stable  manure  mixed  with  sawdust 
be  all  right  to  use  in  the  hills  for  early 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  Lima  beans,  and 
so  forth?  I  can  get  plenty  of  it,  but  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  as  good  to  use  as  straw 
manure  under  the  hills.  it  g 

Elmer,  N.  Y. 

We  should  not  want  to  use  the  sawdust 
manure  in  tomato  bills.  Unless  the  saw¬ 
dust  has  been  soaked  and  fermented  in  the 
manure  long  enough  it  will  be  too  acid.  It 
will  dry  up  and  cake  in  a  drought.  We 
prefer  straw  manure  for  hill  planting. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Cold  Storage  in  Icehouse. 

T  have  an  ice  house  20x22  feet,  all  on 
top  of  ground,  with  good  drainage.  When 
filled  to  top  it  holds  100,  tons  ice,,  three 
times  as  much  as  I  have  any  use  for 
Can  you  g\ve  me  a  good,  simple  plan  for 
building  a  cold  storage  within  it,  suitable 
for  keeping  apples,  some  vegetables,  and 
fresh  meat?  t.  h,  m, 

Connecticut. 

It.  N.-Y. — -As  there  have  been  several 
calls  for  such  information,  we  ask  our 
readers  to  describe  any  such  cold  rooms 
which  have  proved  successful. 


The 

Farmer’s 
Favorite 

for  More  Than  Half  a  Century 

The  leadership  of  the  Walter.  A.  Wood 
Harvesting  Machinery  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  the  world  over.  This  proud  position 
has  been  won  by  actual,  time-proven  merit 
under  the  keenest  competition. 

The  Wood  "Admiral”  here  shown,  is  by  far  the  most  perfect 
mower  ever  made.  It  embodies  the  experience  of  nearly  60  years 
and  is  the  highest  type  of  mower  construction. 


WALTER 

A. 


WOOD 


MOWERS— 

HARVESTERS 


The  "Admiral”  will  cut  a  clean  swath  in  fine,  woolly  bottom  or  tangled  clover, 
without  clogging.  It  will  not  balk  at  obstacles  nor  break  down  under  rough  usage, 
and  it’s  the  lightest  draft  mower  on  the  market,  Every  machine  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Note  the  three  exclusive  features  here  shown. 

r>flQ  Ill,ict~rata/1  f  tells  all  about  our  line  of  Mowers,  Harvesters, Tedders,  Rakes, 

rree  XllUSiraiea  catalog  Harrows,  Manure  Spreaders,  etc.  Write  for  it  now.  It’s  free. 
Our  general  agencies  everywhere  carry  a  complete  line  of  machines  and  repairs. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Boi  231 ,  Hoo.ick  F*lb,  N.  Y. 

Established  1852.  Leading  Independent  Earvesting  Machine  Concern. 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

is  the  natural  proven  waterproofer.  Its  use  in 
streets  and  roofs  for  over  thirty  years  has  shown 
it  to  be  a  mighty  storm-defier  and  weather-resister. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  It  has  life,  resistance, 
and  endurance  that  prevents  cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks. 

You  can’t  afford  to  guess  or  run  risks.  You  want 
the  roofing-  that  proves  it  is  proof. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Don’t  go  by  the 
looks  of  roofing;  insist  on  the  hemisphere  trade-mark.  A  written  guarantee — if 
you  want  it.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Oenasco  Smooth-surface  Ready  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


GASOLINE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


It  costs  about  ONE  CENT  AN  HOUR  to  pump  water  with 
this  engine.  If  your  time  is  worth  more  than  a  cent  an  hour 
you  cannot  afford  to  pump  by  hand:  It  will  raise  32  barrels  of 
water  per  hour  to  an  elevation  of  25  feet,  10  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  100  feet,  or  proportionate  quantities  to  other  heights. 

This  engine  can  be  connected  to  “any  old  pump”  in  30 
minutes.  After  you  have  watched  it  pump  water  for  five  min¬ 
utes  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  it.  The 
longer  you  have  it,  the  better  you  will  like  it.  It  is  right  on  the  job 

all  the  time.  A  turn  of  the  fly¬ 
wheel  and  it  is  off.  A  child  can 
operate  it.  The  ladies  often  start 
it  to  pump  a  pail  of  water.  They 
rest  while  it  works. 

It  is  shipped  complete  with  walk¬ 
ing  beam,  supporting  frame  and 
everything  ready  to  set  it  up  in 
complete  working  order,  except 
three  stakes  for  driving  in  ground. 

Next  to  a  windmill,  this  is  the 
most  economical  outfit  for  pump¬ 
ing.  We  are  selling  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  every  year,  but 
our  sale  of  Aermotors  is  still  in¬ 
creasing. 

A  PULLEY  for  running  cream 
separator,  churn,  washing  mach¬ 
ine,  ice  cream  freezer,  grindstone 
or  other  light  machinery  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  this  engine  for  Sl.50 
extra. 

If  you  need  an  engine  for  pumping  large 
quantities  of  water  for  irrigating,  watering 
large  hords  of  stock,  or  for  oftier  purposes, 
r^Heavy  Back-Geared  Pumping  Engine  for 
'0.00  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for.  It  will  raise  125  barrels 
of  water  an  hour  to  an  elevation 
*  of  50  feet, , or  pioportionate  quan- 
!  tities  to  any  height. 

Our  $i5.00  2  H.  P.  General 
Purpose  Power  Engine  with  Fluted 
Cooler  is  tho  best  thing  going. 

Larger  sizes  at  proportionately 
lew  prices. 
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EXPRESS  CHARGES  ON  PLANTS. 

You  have  frequently  discussed  the 
express  companies,  but  there  is  one 
feature  of  their  business  which  I  have 
never  seen  mentioned,  namely,  the 
handling  of  nursery  stock,  plants  and 
bulbs.  There  is  a  special  rate  on  this 
class  of  stock  which  is  20  per  cent  less 
than  merchandise  rate,  and  this  is 
invariably  mentioned  in  seedsmen’s 
and  nurserymen’s  catalogues,  but  very 
rarely  is  a  shipment  billed  at  other 
than  the  regular  merchandise  rates — in 
fact,  in  my  experience  so  rarely  that  I 
have  come  to  regard  correct  billing  as 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  agents. 
I  have  a  number  of  shipments  come  in 
every  season,  and  it  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  correct  the  charges  on  each  one. 
The  receiving  agents  will  make  correc¬ 
tions  and  refunds  when  their  attention 
is  called  to  the  errors.  As  I  am  buying 
right  along,  I  have  become  familiar 
with  the  rates  applying  from  the  various 
points  where  I  secure  stock,  so  that  I 
have  the  corrections  made  at  once  on 
each  shipment  and  avoid  claims,  which 
could  rarely  be  collected.  We  have 
the  United  States  and  American  Ex¬ 
press  Companies  here,  and  they  are 
alike  as  to  handling  this  class  of  ship¬ 
ments.  As  an  illustration,  my  first  ship¬ 
ment  this  year  was  from  Chicago.  The 
merchandise  rate  is  $1.75  per  100 
pounds;  20  per  cent  less  would  make 
it  $1.40,  but  from  this  particular  town 
there  is  a  special  of  $1  per  hundred, 
yet  the  charges  on  a  shipment  of  35 
pounds  were  $1.  I  protested,  and  was 
told  there  was  22  cents  advance  charges. 
The  shipment  had  been  billed  from  a 
station  in  Chicago  which  had  a  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  office.  They  charged  22 
cents  to  turn  it  over  to  the  United  States 
Express  Company  and  the  latter  charged 
78  cents  to  bring  it  here.  The  total 
charge  was  reduced  to  57  cents.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  express  shipments  of 
plants  moving  at  the  present  time,  and 
probably  90  per  cent  of  them  are  over¬ 
charged,  Let  us  have  parcels  post, 
which  would  do  away  with  a  lot  of  this 
robbery.  h.  h.  greene. 

Saginaw  Co.,  Mich. 

CLOVER  AND  VETCH  IN  GEORGIA. 

IF.,  ThomasviUe,  Oa. — I  would  like  the 
opinion  of  Prof.  Massey  as  to  whether 
Crimson  clover  will  be  likely  to  do  well 
here  on  sandy  loam  with  rod  clay  subsoil. 
Would  it  be  advisable  in  planting  vetch, 
as  well  as  the  clover,  to  inoculate  the 
seed  with  preparations  of  bacteria  offered 
for  sale  by  the  seedsmen?  My  wish  is  to 
have  Winter  pasture  and  improve  the  soil. 

Ans.— So  far  as  I  have  observed  the 
sandy  loams  of  southern  Georgia,  I 
would  assume  that  there  is  no  better 
soil  for  Crimson  clover.  I  have  not 
been  at  ThomasviUe.  but  have  seen  the 
soils  at  Amcricus  and  Fort  Valley  and 
other  places  in  south  Georgia  and  know 
that  there,  on  very  sandy  soil  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  flourishes  splendidly,  and  no 
one  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  made 
any  attempt  at  inoculation.  Some  years 
ago  a  correspondent  in  Louisiana  wrote 
me  that  the  first  time  he  sowed  Crimson 
clover  there  it  was  an  utter  failure.  The 
following  year  he  sowed  it  on  the  same 
land  and  had  abundant  success,  the  first 
sowing  having  seemed  to  bring  in  the 
bacteria,  and  so  far  as  I  have  observed 
the  inoculation  is  carried  by  the  seed 
and  the  dust  in  the  sacks.  Right  across 
the  fields  from  my  window,  as  I  write 
this.  I  can  see  a  magnificent  field  of 
Crimson  clover  on  very  sandy  land,  and 
over  in  another  field  there  is  a  ridge 
of  deep  sand,  where  the  clay  must  be 
fully  10  feet  down.  But  on  that  ridge 
there  is  now  a  growth  of  Crimson  clover 
and  wheat  mixed,  now  half  knee  high, 
which  is  being  grown  for  hay.  And 
what  is  more  interesting  is  that  on  the 
same  sand  ridge,  which  sweeps  past  the 
front  of  my  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  there  is  a  sod  of  Blue  grass 
in  an  old  orchard  that  Kentucky  cannot 


beat,  the  land  having  been  used  years 
ago  for  truck  and  New  York  stable 
manure  used  on  it.  It  has  sodded  over 
from  that  and  has  not  been  broken  for 
years.  On  the  flats,  where  my  place  is, 
the  clay  is  not  so  far  down,  and  while 
the  surface  soil  is  sandy,  the  clay  be¬ 
low  is  so  hard  that  only  a  pick  can  stir 
it.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  your  soils 
in  south  Georgia  are  any  more  sandy, 
if  as  sandy,  as  ours.  I  have  never  had 
any  success  in  using  the  artificial  cul¬ 
tures  of  bacteria  for  inoculating  land 
for  legumes.  Soil  from  an  old  garden, 
where  English  peas  have  been  grown, 
will  inoculate  the  soil  for  vetch,  and  I 
believe  that  you  can  grow  Crimson 
clover  without,  inoculation  if  you  give  it 
a  good  application  of  acid  phosphate 
and  potash,  or  what  is  better  Thomas 
slag  phosphate  and  potash,  as  the  slag 
carries  about  40  per  cent  of  lime.  It 
certainly  succeeds  here  on  very  poor 
sandy  soil  with  this  application.  But 
with  you  it  should  not  be  sown  till  late 
September,  as  too  early  sowing  may  be 
killed  by  the  hot  sun.  But  'you  might 
sow  oats  early  in  September,  and,  after 
the  oats  are  up,  sow  the  clover,  15 
pounds  per  acre,  and  roll  the  land  over 
to  pack  the  seed  in,  and  the  oats  will 
shade  the  clover  from  the  sun. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


NEGLECTED  KIEFFER  TREES. 

R.  B.,  Xaugatuck,  Conn. — What  would 
be  the  best  method  of  pruning  my  Kieffer 
pears?  They  are  eight  years  planted,  and 
I  have  never  done  anything  to  them  since 
I  set  them  out,  excepting  to  trim  tops  a 
little  the  first  year.  I  had  to  prop  them 
up  for  the  last  two  years ;  most  of  the 
trees  had  two  bushels  or  more. 

Ans. — R.  B.  has  made  the  same  mis¬ 
take  that  many  others  make  in  the 
training  of  a  child  or  a  tree,  by  for¬ 
getting  the  old  proverb,  ‘‘As  the  twig 
is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined.”  The  trees 
have  been  eight  years  planted  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  trim  or 
prune  them.  By  the  draft  of  a  sample 
tree  that  R.  B.  sends,  it  is  of  the  type 
of  a  generally  neglected  Kieffer,  one 
that  has  been  left  to  cultivate,  fertilize 
and  prune  itself.  I  know  that  many 
orchardists  claim  that  Kieffer  can  be 
left  to  prune  itself ;  when  overloaded 
and  the  limbs  bent  to  the  ground  with 
fruit,  it  is  in  the  proper  form  to  admit 
the  sun  and  air.  While  many  of  the 
limbs  will  be  broken  when  these  are 
removed  it  is  all  the  pruning  required. 
Such  orchardists  are  not  depending 
upon  their  Kieffer  crops  for  a  living, 
but  use  them  as  a  side  crop.  No  tree 
responds  so  quickly  or  gives  more  satis¬ 
factory  returns  for  careful  intelligent 
culture  and  pruning  as  does  the  Kieffer, 
and  this  should  be  done  from  the  very 
starting  of  an  orchard.  If  neglected  on 
the  setting  of  the  tree,  the  result  will 
be  a  tree  such  as  R.  B.  has  now  to  make 
over.  If  these  trees  were  mine,  I  would 
cut  them  back  from  one-third  to  one- 
quarter  the  growth,  and  then  cultivate 
them  well,  so  as  to  start  young  growth. 
After  this  growth  of  suckers  or  water 
sprouts  has  started,  I  would  thin  them 
out  in  June,  leaving  enough  to  form  a 
well  balanced  top.  Next  Spring  head  in 
all  that  had  made  two  feet  or  more  of 
growth,  leaving  them  from  18  inches 
to  two  feet  long.  The  after  care  should 
be  to  intelligently  prune,  so  as  to  have 
an  open  head  to  admit  sun  and  air.  At 
the  same  time,  avoid  long,  slender 
branches  which  will  not  carry  a  crop 
of  fruit  without  breaking  or  bending  to 
the  ground.  _  e.  s.  b. 

Starting  a  Cranberry  Bog. 

Can  you  or  your  readers  pive  me  the 
best  way  to  change  a  sweet  flag  bog  into 
a  cranberry  patch?  w.  s.  w. 

The  general  proposition  is  to  dig  off  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bog  and  then  cart  in 
sand.  The  cranberry  plants  are  set  down 
through  the  sand  into  the  bog  soil.  The 
bog  must  l>e  graded  and  left  so  that  it 
can  be  tlooded  if  need  be  to  protect  from 
frost.  Nearly  every  bog  will  require  special 
treatment.  While  some  of  our  readers  can 
give  general  advice  they  could  not  fit  every 
special  case  without  looking  the  ground 
over.  _ 


“  For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


April  23, 
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Not  only  will  these  fertilizers  give  crops  a 
splendid  start,  but  they  are  substantial  and  fur¬ 
nish  abundant  nourishment  up  to  the  moment 
of  harvest.  Rich  in  ammonia,  rich  in  phos¬ 
phorous,  rich  in  potash.  Carefully  compounded 
after  special  and  complete  formulas,  based  on 
years  of  actual  field  testing.  Special  fertilizers 
for  special  needs. 

“Greater  Faith  in  the  Essex.” 

“  I  have  used  your  Essex  Complete  Manure  for 
potatoes  this  season  with  satisfactory  results.  While 
I  have  sold  and  used  other  fertilizers,  I  have  greater 
.  faith  in  the  Essex.”  (Signed)  H.  F.  HOLT, 

Bradford  Centre,  Me. 

Write  for  list  of  our  Special  Fertilizers  and  what  they  contain. 

ESSEX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

NORTH  MARKET  STREET . BOSTON,  MASS. 

Local  agents  wanted  where  we  are  not  now  represented. 
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ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  ....  -  \b%  Arsenic 
D  - - -  |  BORDO-LEAD  -  -  Kills  the  Bugs,  Prevents  Blight,  etc. 

THE^IIIGHEST  GRADE  SPRAYING  MATERIALS  AT  RIGHT  PRICE 

RWc  Will  Send  Express  Prepaid  a  Five  Pound  Friction  Top  Can.  Packed  in  a  Neat  Wood  Box 
For  *1  .OO— Either  Arsenate  of  bead  or  Bordo-I.end 

A  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS-IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  THESE  SPRAYS 

FA  I,rVK  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

12-14-16  BAYVIEW  AYE., 
JERSEY  CITY,  N  .  .1  . 


Y  INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen 


All  Over  America 

For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blight,  write  to 
B.  Hammond,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1,500  gals.  Spray  ;  delivered  at 
any  K.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  $  1  Si.ftO. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  day  for  fu  11  i n formation. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO,M'c”h”'“uu:”' 

>  *  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  BIGGEST 
VEHICLE  AND 
HARNESS  BOOK 


FREE 


Save 

$30 


I  Before  you  buy  com¬ 
pare  Murray's  splen¬ 
did  offers  with  olliers. 

Send  for  our  new 

1910StyIe 
Book  of 
Vehicles 
and 

Harness 

See  for  yourself  how  you  can  save 
money— get  better  values  ou  any  kind 
of  vehicle  or  harness  you  want. 

Murray  tells  direct — gives  four  weeks  trial 
— insures  safe  delivery — two  years  guarantee. 

We  want  every  farmer  to  get  this 
Free  Book.  Send  for  it  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co. 
326-332  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


GET  THIS  BOOK  AND  COMPARE 
VALUES  WITH  ALL  OTHERS  BEFORE 
YOU  BUY  ANY  KIND  OF  VEHICLE 


BREEZE7  Handsome  Mode,s  $275 

..  v  ,  .  t  Travel  the  worst  roads  .  ... 

I  Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  "lM 

The  Breeze  Is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Hest  motor  vehicle  built  for 
country  roads — mud,  <U*ep  wand  or 
high  hills.  13-18  H.-P.  engines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeep, leant  tire 
trouble.  Handsomely  finished. 

THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Q|  iTr  D n fl P i  N P  at  wholesale; lasts  forever; 
OLn  I  L  nUUrlllU  needs  no  paint  or  repairs; 
never  leaks.  W.M.  BENNlNGKU.Waluutport,  Pa. 

FARMERS,  ATTENTION ! 

We  furnish  Generators  to  light  your  house  and 
burns.  Carbide  at  wholesale  prices.  Also.  Lime 
and  Plaster,  Fertilizers. 

THE  STANDARD  CEMENT  &  ENAMEL  CO.,  Union  Springs.  N.V, 

Asbestos  Century  Shingles 

Made  from  cement  and  asbestos  fiber. 
Fireproof,  waterproof  and  everlasting. 
Anyone  can  lay  them.  Small  samples  free. 

Winthr  op  Asphalt  Shingles 

Laid  same  as  wood  shingles.  Look  like  slate.  Size, 
8x1(1  inches.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Get  VICK’S 

r„:JA  We'veiwued  Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral 
u3rtlvll  \jUIU\y  Guideevery  year fortil  years.  The  1910 

■  edition  just  issued  is  the  best  and  most  helpful  of  all. 

We  send  i  t  free.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS.  430  Maim  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


NewYork  State  Wagons 

THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD 

New  York  State  wagons  have  always  been 
recognized  as  the  world's  best  quality.  They 

are  made  not 
merely  to  sell — 
but  to  wear,  to 
give  good  service. 
That’s  the  kind 
we  build  and  sell. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER 

At  a  saving  of  $15  to  $25  on  any  style.  Any 
wagon  shipped  on  approval — no  references  or 
deposit  required.  Over  150  styles  of  wagons 
and  50  styles  of  harness. 

SEND  FOIL  CATALOGUE  TO-NIGHT 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 
JHiO  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


Kansas  and  Palmer  Raspberry  Plants 

JG.OO  per  1000.  W.  A.  ALLEN  &  SONS,  Geneva,  Ohio 


,  0  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cnthbert  or 
12  Columbian  Raspberry,  50c.  All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  lllusi  rated  Catalogue  and 
Rarcaln  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYING. 

What  has  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  weakest  point  in  the  compressed 
air  spraying  systems,  is  the  apparent 
difficulty  in  cleaning  the  tanks.  Using 
the  ordinary  wooden  tanks  and  pumps, 
both  hand  and  power,  and  endeavoring 
to  maintain  careful,  thorough  agitation, 
we  find  that  there  will  be  some  precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  spray  material  upon  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  tanks,  and  it  is 
occasionally  necessary  to  get  into  the 
tank  and  remove  the  accumulation  by 
scraping.  It  may  be  that  the  iron  and 
steel  tanks  do  not  collect  the  spray  ma¬ 
terial  as  much  as  wooden  tanks  do,  and, 
if  so,  or  if  the  users  of  this  system 
have  any  method  of  preventing  or  re¬ 
moving  the  deposit,  it  would  go  far  to¬ 
ward  removing  my  distrust  of  the  meth¬ 
od,  which  otherwise  is  attractive  from 
its  comparative  simplicity  and  light 


may  seize  it.  They  cannot  annoy  the  wife 
nor  touch  her  separate  property.  If  A  has 
no  property  it  would  he  useless  for  the 
administrator  to  proceed. 

Division  of  Wife’s  Property. 

A  woman  dies  intestate,  leaving  a  hus¬ 
band,  but  no  children.  How  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  divided?  a.  e. 

New  York. 

If  there  are  brothers  or  sisters  or  parents 
of  the  deceased,  then  such  next  of  kin 
takes  one-half  and  the  widower  takes  the 
remaining  one-half.  If  there  are  no  chil¬ 
dren  or  next  of  kin  the  widower  takes 
all.  In  all  cases  the  widower  is  entitled 
to  act  as  administrator.  All  debts  must 
be  paid  first. 

Witnessing  a  Will. 

A  public  officer  draws  a  will  and  acts 
as  a  witness  to  it  with  another;  is.  it 
valid?  ii.  ii. 

New  York. 

It  does  not  matter  who  draws  the  will; 
it  speaks  for  itself.  New  York  requires 
two  witnesses,  who  must  see  the  testator 
sign  or  admit  the  signature.  Some  States 
require  three  witnesses.  A  legatee  should 


weight.  The  question  of  danger  from  not  witness  it,  as  he  will  lose  his  legacy ; 
the  storage  of  such  high  pressures  is  to  otherwise  any  sane  person  of  proper  age 
be  considered  also,  and  although  it,  from 
theoretical  reasons,  does  not  appear  very 
serious,  yet  it  is  to  be  desired,  if  any 
users  of  the  system  have  had  the  tanks 
give  way,  that  they  inform  us  as  to  the 
mode  of  occurrence  and  the  results 
Rhode  Island.  h.  w.  heaton. 


Fertilizer  for  Fruit. 

Several  Headers. — What  is  hicant  by 
the  Jersey  chemical  mixture  for  fruit? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
this  is.  Very  likely  you  mean  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  chemicals  suggested  by  Dr.  E. 

B.  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  in  an  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society.  Dr. 

Voorhees  suggests  what  he  calls  a  basic 
mixture  of  one-third  each  fine  ground 
bone,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash.  This  gives  an  analysis  of  one 
per  cent  nitrogen,  12  of  phosphori/c 
acid  and  16  of  potash.  Dr.  Voorhees 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  using 
this  mixture: 

The  first  is  because  such  a  mixture 
could  do  uo  harm  in  any  case ;  second,  it 
adds  direct  plant  food  to  the  soil,  and  of 
the  kind  liable  to  be  needed  in  all  cases ; 
third,  ihe  constituent  elements  are  not  so 
quickly  available  as  to  cause  an  undue 
stimulation  of  tree,  on  any  kind  of  soil ; 
besides,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  formula  which 
supplies  chiefly  of  the  minerals,  there  is 
practically  no  danger  of  any  loss  of  plant 
food  from  the  soil ;  fourth,  since  it  is  quan¬ 
tity  rather  than  quality  which  we  are 
considering,  the  amounts  applied  can  be 
readily  adjusted  to  meet  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  deficiencies  of  the  various  classes 
of  soils.  This  formula  meets  in  a  super¬ 
lative  degree  the  requirements  of  such  long- 
lived  fruits  as  apples  and  pears,  and  may 
contribute  to  the  vigor  and  longer  life  of 
peaches,  plums,  berries  and  other  small 
fruits. 

For  many  fruits  and  especially  on 
light  soils  more  nitrogen  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  many  cases  this  could  be 

furnished  h„  „t _ ...  inent  in  a  bond  or  note  is  evidence  of  the 

iurnisiKti  by  growing  clover,  cow  peas,  claim. 

beans  or  similar  crops,  and  plowing 


may  witness  it.  The  same  rules  apply  to 
a  codicil.  Care  should  be  taken  to  insure 
clearness,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  copy. 

Defect  in  Deed. 

Thirty  years  ago  1  took  a  warranty  deed 
for  my  farm.  I  now  find  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  wrong  and  that  I  am  entitled  to 
more  land.  The  party  selling  it  is  still  liv¬ 
ing.  What  should  I  do?  c.  f.  g. 

Michigan. 

The  grantor  in  his  warranty  deed  con¬ 
tracts  to  make  ‘good  any  defects  and  war¬ 
rants  the  title.  You  should  get  an  ac¬ 
curate  survey,  have  a  deed  drawn  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  proper  descriptions  and  ask 
the  grantor  to  execute  it.  Such  matters 
should  be  corrected  as  early  as  possible. 
A  statement  in  flic  deed  that  it  was  to 
correct  an  inaccuracy  would  be  wise. 

Rights  in  Property, 

A  husband  and  wife  hold  title  equally 
to  some  property;  can  either  devise  it 
by  will?  f.  e. 

Michigan. 

A  person  can  always  dispose  of  by 
will  or  otherwise  such  things  as  he  owns. 
If  a  person  mentions  more  in  his  will 
than  he  owns  they  do  not  pass ;  the  will 
is  valid  otherwise.  An  estate  by  the  en¬ 
tirety  which  is  to  a  husband  and  wife 
descends  to  the  survivor.  Other  interests 
in  property  may  be  sold  or  pass  by  will  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  We  do  not 
know  what  title  you  have  without  reading 
your  deed,  but  you  should  mention  this 
property  in  your  will  and  leave  it  to  the 
probate- court  to  decide  what  interest  you 
held. 

Wife’s  Right  in  Estate. 

The  deed  to  a  farm  reads  “A.  B.  and 
wife  to  John  Jones.”  As  Mrs.  Jones  helped 
pay  for  the  place,  and  is  still  interested 
in  it,  we  think  that  her  name  should  ap¬ 
pear  on  record  as  having  some  interest  in 
it.  H.  B. 

Wisconsin. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  the  wife 
of  the  owner  gives  her  certain  rights  in 
the  place.  She  has  other  rights  as  to 
inheriting  a  part  of  the  personal  property 
in  case  she  outlives  her  husband.  If  Mr. 
Jones  wishes  to  make  his  wife  a  part 
owner  he  may  do  it  by  conveving  to  her 
an  undivided  half  interest  by  the  entirety. 
By  this  means  each  is  owner  and  the 
survivor  takes  all.  The  husband  may  exe¬ 
cute  a  mortgage  or  deed  to  her.  It  is 
proper  that  the  interest  of  the  wife  be 
shown  on  the  record,  but  a  formal  state 
inent  in 


Paint's  Part 
in  Home-making 


AINT  is  the  first  thing:  you  notice  about  a 
house.  If  you  doubt  it,  take  the  paint  off  your 
house  and  see  if  it  looks  like  home. 

Cl  Next  to  no  paint  at  all,  the  worst  thing:  is 
poor  paint.  No  matter  how  well  built  a  house 
may  be,  if  it  shows  signs  of  cracking:,  scaling: 
or  fading:  paint,  inside  or  out,  it  presents  a 
run-down-at-the-heel  ”  appearance, 
c  Test  this  statement  for  yourself  as  you  drive  along:  the  road. 
Notice  the  houses.  Paint  makes  the  difference  in  a  surprising1 
number  of  cases. 

Cl  Since  paint  is  necessary  to  houses  and  buildings,  inside  and  out¬ 
side,  you  naturally  want  the  best  paint.  Pure  white  lead  is  the 
standard — guaranteed  by  the  little  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  on  every 
keg.  Mixed  with  linseed  oil,  pure  white  lead  not  only  beautifies 
but  protects  against  all  weather.  It  outlasts  substitutes  for  it, 
which  fact  makes  it  economical. 

d  With  pure  white  lead,  any  color  or  shade  of  color  can  be  made. 
Mix  it  fresh  at  the  time  of  painting.  By  using  pure  white  lead 
with  the  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  trademark,  you  are  absolutely  sure 
of  three  things:  beautiful  finish;  paint  that  protects  against 
weather;  the  most  economical  paint,  because  the  longest  lasting, 
c  Send  for  our  “Dutch  Boy  Paint  adviser  No.  8.”  It  furnishes 
directions  for  right  painting  and  gives  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
painting  and  color  harmony.  It  will  be  cheerfully  sent  free 
upon  request. 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  (“Dutch  Boy  Painter”  trade  mark)  is  now  packed  in  steel 
kegs,  dark  gun-metal  finish,  instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore.  Ask  your  dealer 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

A  n  office  in  each  of  the  following  cilia : 


New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago  Cleveland 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


St.  Louis 


— ir- 


them  under.  In  many  cases  this  has 
been  done  successfully.  We  know  of 
orchards  where  a  mixture  like  this  one 
was  used  and  in  connection  with  it 
clover  was  plowed  under  each  year.  No 
other  nitrogen  was  used,  yet  after  sev- 
eial  years  the  trees  made  s6  much  wood 
growth  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop 
sowing  clover.  In  case  the  crops  showed 
a  lack  of  nitrogen,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  add  nitrate  of  soda  to  this 
basic  mixture”  and  get  results  at  once. 

LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Proceedings  for  Debt. 

A  owes  a  merchant  for  a  feed  bill  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  1902.  A  payment  was  made 
on  it  in  1905;  since  A  has  taken  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Delaware  and  the  merchant  has 
ately  died.  Can  the  administrator  take 
any  steps  to  annoy  the  family  of  A,  who 
still  live  in  New  York.  D.  A. 

Delaware. 

A  book  account  or  simple  debt  outlaws 
alter  six  years  unless  there  has  been  a 
Part  payment,  judgment  or  note.  So  this 
debt  runs  from  1906  and  as  the  creditor 
a  fea.r  aud  a  half  additional  is  added 
net  ore  it  is  outlawed.  The  administrator 
may  recover  judgment  provided  they  can 

the' sin  . u'‘  K  y°U  have  ProPerty  beyond 
the  small  sum  allowed  for  exemption  they 


fs  hovel 
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Fitness 

Whether  you  work  on  a  farm  or 
hire  such  work  done,  you  need 
O.  Ames  shovels.  No  other  shovel 
made  will  serve  you  so  well  —  and 
this  is  why : 

O.  AMES 

shovels  are  scientifically  designed, 
which  gives  them  the  proper  "hang.™ 
They  are  made  of  the  best  material 
obtainable  and  shaped  by 

SHilled  Worhmen 

whose  fathers  and  fathers’  fathers 
worked  in  the  O.  Ames  factories 
before  them.  Knowledge  gained  by 
over  100  years’  experience  in 
making  shovels  cjrcl usively 
gives  you  in  the  finished 
product  the  finest  shovel 
made. 

"Shovel  Facts"  will  tell 
you  more.  We  would 
•  Wee  to  mail  you  a  copy 
free.  Send  your  name 
a  nd  add  resa  on  pos  tul. 

OLIVER  AMES  8  SONS  Corporation 
Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


RFFIf  FFPINft  Its. pleasures  and  profits,  is  tlio 
theme  of  that  excellent  and  liaud- 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
t.ULIliKE,  We  solid  it,  for  six  months  on  trial  u>r 
twenty -five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  til-page  hook 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  65,  Medina,  Ohio. 

“BRECQ  9  9  ftepam 

Wesfirn  boundary  lino 
Minn.,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
north  of  south  line  of 
Tenn.,  100  lbs.  or  more. 
35-lb.  Roll  (A  J  oe 

1- Ply  $1"? 
45-lb.  Roll  4 

2- Ply  l£? 
55-lb,  Roll  Oort 

3- Ply  4£2 
Each  Roil  108  Sq.  Feet 


Rubber  fri.’Si 
Roofing 

you  test  sample  of  old  reliable 

Guaranteed  "BREC0.”  why  pay 

mo  ref  Investigate,  and  you  will 
order  here  today. 

BOOK  AND  SAMPLE 

Book  proves  and 
shows  testi- 
m  o  n  i  a  I  s  of 
Breco  Service.  Waterproof  and 
fire-resisting  qualities. 
Cement  and  nails  free. 
Write  today. 

The  Brccao  Bros.  Co. 

RoolingDept.  11.  Cincinnati,  0. 


V  SAMPLE 

Free 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 


$ 


I  ,00  sq-  JD  ol  strictly  high 


f  |  |l  |  ",  -  - -  *  vr*  auivuy  I1IKI 

/-.'r  ide  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat sur 
■■  *ace»  w^h  cement  and  nails  complete. 

..  Most  libera  1  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 

roofing  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  hmch  higher  prices. 
Don  t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

„  yo,u  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  ior 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITID  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


—99%0  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating-  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EltlE,  1>A. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  lt.N-Y. 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-8-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
We  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYERS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  first-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 

HYMtATFn  I  IMF  >N  paper  sacks,  car  lots, 

muiiAicu  Lime  fob  $7.50  pek ton. 

PUKE  LIME  SCREENINGS  front  the  best 
grade  of  burnt  lime,  car  lots  only,  for  Ift.OO  per  ton 
in  bulk  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  any  point  between  Buffalo 
aud  New  York,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  N.  Y. 
Central,  Erie,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Penna.,  Lehigh,  O.  &  W., 
aud  0.  It.  It.  of  N.  J.  Address 

J.  W,  BALLARD  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

//EJ?E  6E/S — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  Invented. 
Two  harrows  In  one.  1  hrows  the  dirt  out,  then 
„  in,  leaving  the  land  level  and  true. 
U  1  jf  A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Needs 

*  SWQ  no  Tongue  Truck.  Jointed  Pole. 

Bewaro  of  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
839  Main  St., 
lltggunuin,  Conn, 


ALUNDUM  GRINDER 

STEEL  FRAME  —  FOOT  POWER  Fui ly 
With  Emery  Dresser,  Guaranteed 
Wrench,  Mower  Wheel 
Clantp,  Alundum  Wheels 
for  sharpening  Mower 
Knives,  Tools,  Saws,  Disks, 

Shears,  Skates,  Etc.  Alun¬ 
dum— the  most  wonderful 
sharpening  substance 
known.  So  hard  it  cuts 
glass  llkea  diamond,  grinds 
ten  times  faster  than  emery 
without  drawing  temper 
Price  ICQ  CA 

complete  -  -  w  ■  w  V/ 

WESTERN  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

288  Park  Street  Port  Washington.  Wis. 


Pat’d 


Best 
on 
Market 
or 
Money 
Back 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Cost  of  Crops. — I  am  ready  to  report 
the  first  part  of  an  experiment  We 
put  in  a  scant  two  acres  of  oats  and 
peas.  This  is  a  quite  steep  hillside, 
sloping  to  the  east.  There  was  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  on  it  last  year.  Two 
bushels  of  Canada  peas,  costing  $5,  were 
put  on  top  of  the  ground  and  chopped 
in  with  Cutaway  and  disk.  The  Cut¬ 
away  broke  when  about  half  done,  and 
we  finished  with  the  single  disk,  which 
took  more  time.  Then  five  bushels  of 
oats,  costing  $6.25,  were  put  on  the 
disk  furrows  and  worked  in  with  the 
Acme.  In  all,  we  spent  17  hours  with 
man  and  team  and  three  hours  for  man 
alone,  and  the  crop  went  in  well.  Some 
of  the  farmers  who  operate  on  a  large 
scale  must  remember  that  our  fields  are 
small,  and  that  frequent  turning  eats 
up  time.  My  oat  and  pea  crop,  there¬ 
fore,  stands  me  as  follows:  Seed, 
$11.25;  labor,  $7.80;  fertilizer,  $6;  total, 
$25.05.  I  have  charged  40  cents  an  hour 
for  man  and  team  and  20  cents  for  a 
man,  and  at  harvest  I  shall  charge  the 
same.  I  know  what  this  land  cost  me 
and  what  the  money  I  paid  for  it 
brought  at  interest.  Let  us  see  what 
we  make  from  the  land.  You  may  say 
I  paid  too  much  for  the  seed,  but  these 
are  exact  prices  from  a  seed  store.  I 
want  to  follow  several  crops  right 
through  in  the  same  way.  1  would  like 
to  have  500  others  do  the  same.  Just 
keep  a  record  of  your  time  at  20  and 
40  cents  an  hour,  and  add  the  price 
of  fertilizer  or  manure.  No  matter  how 
we  come  out — let  us  have  the  facts. 

School  Taxes. — For  the  purpose  of  i 
comparison.  I  give  the  school  figures  for 
our  township  or  borough.  This  place 
is  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  a  little  over 
20  miles  from  New  York.  We  have  a 
population  of  about  500  people — the 
borough  covering  about  four  square 
miles.  There  are  about  •  130  property 
holders — some  owning  only  one  lot,  and 
paying  less  than  one  dollar  taxes.  There 
are  84  children  of  school  age,  and  an 
average  attendance  at  our  one  school 
house  of  73.  Now  for  last  year  the 
school  expenses  in  this  small  locality 
were  as  follows : 


High  school  tuition  .  $513.50 

Transportation  .  520.20 

Teachers’  salaries  .  1,324.80 

Repairs  and  janitor  .  267.72 

Supplies  .  205.90 

Library  books  .  46.27 

Text  books  .  64.33 

Teachers’  retirement  fund  ....  26.00 

Insurance,  printing,  etc.,  etc.  ..  126.05 

Note  (paid)  .  416.00 


Total  .  $3,510.77 


Here  we  have  an  average  of  more 
than  $7  tax  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child  in  our  borough.  There  are  eight 
children  attending  high  school  in  nearby 
towns — we  spend  $1,033.70  or  $129.20 
each  to  send  them  there.  Our  130  tax¬ 
payers  pay  an  average  of  $29  each  for 
our  school  children,  and  the  majority 
of  them  have  no  children  to  send!  Some 
of  this  money  comes  back  finally  from 
the  State,  but  we  pay  it  to  begin  with 
at  least.  I  should  add  that  the  total 
taxable  property  in  our  borough  is  val¬ 
ued  at  $417,835. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  high  time  the 
American  people  began  to  realize  what 
it  costs  to  keep  a  child  in  school  and 
to  figure  whether  we,  as  a  nation,  get 
our  money’s  worth.  The  school  in  our 
place  is  well  conducted,  but  last  year, 
as  you  see,  it  cost  $41.88  for  each  child 
of  school  age.  When  I  was  a  boy  at 
the  district  school  I  do  not  believe  it 
cost  $10  per  child.  I  shall  be  told,  of 
course,  in  answer,  that  every  item  of 
living  expense  has  increased  since  then, 
and  that  the  modern  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  only  more  expensive,  but 
far  better.  I  will  agree  to  the  expense 
side  of  it  without  argument,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  about  the  other.  I  submit 
these  figures,  not  by  way  of  criticism, 
but  to  make  the  foundation  for  a  fair 
discussion  of  this  question — What  dues 
it  cost  the  public  to  educate  a  child , 
and  do  taxpayers  get  their  money  back? 
I  do  not  care  for  theories,  but  I  want 
the  cold-blooded  facts  from  your  dis¬ 
trict. 

High  Schools. — I  have  had  my  say 
about  the  modern  high  schools  many 
times.  Personally,  I  have  little  use  for 
them,  because  1  do  not  see  that  they 
are  of  any  practical  value  to  the  child 
who  is  fated  to  become  an  '“average 
citizen.”  If  you  are  a  man  of  this  class, 
go  and  investigate  the  course  at  the 
high  school  near  you,  and  tell  me  hon¬ 
estly  what  they  teach  that  would  give 
you  a  fairer  chance  in  the  world.  I 
think  the  bulk  of  our  school  money  and 
the  finest  of  our  teachers  should  be  put 
in  the  common  schools  and  spent  upon 
children  who  can  hardly  expect  to  go 
beyond  16  years  in  school  life.  You 
will  realize  at  once  that  this  means 


about  75  per  cent  of  our  people.  If  I 
had  my  way,  I  would  see  that  the  child 
received  the  best  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  obtainable,  and  "if,  after  that,  so- 
called  higher  education  was  wanted,  I 
would  put  it  up  to  the  parent  to  pay 
for  it,  or  for  the  child  to  earn  it.  It 
seems  to  me  absurd  for  the  public  to 
be  taxed  to  carry  children  to  a  high 
school  and  then  pay  their  tuition.  We 
shall  no  doubt  next  be  told  that  the 
public  should  carry  children  to  college, 
pay  their  way,  and  then  provide  them 
with  a  job  when  they  get  through.  That 
is  the  tendency  unless  we  stop  some¬ 
where.  As  for  those  of  us  who  utter 
a  feeble  protest,  in  those  days,  we  shall 
no  doubt  be  put  at  harder  labor,  in 
order  to  pay  the  needed  taxes. 

Strawberries. — I  do  not  like  to 
change  a  plan,  but  sometimes  it  must 
be  done.  I  had  a  field  as  I  thought 
ready  for  strawberries.  It  was  in  sod 
a  year  ago.  The  grass  was  cut  early, 
the  sod  plowed  and  fodder  corn  planted 
in  drills.  We  kept  it  well  cultivated, 
and  I  thought  the  grass  was  well  killed 
out.  I  planned  to  plow  the  field  this 
Spring,  fit  it,  plant  strawberries  in  hills 
and  work  both  ways  with  the  cultivator. 
This  Spring,  however,  I  find  the  grass 
working  in  so  that  I  do  not  dare  to 
plant  berries.  It  would  be  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  them  clean  at  reason¬ 
able  cost.  So  we  shall  plant  corn  in 
hills,  work  both  ways  and  try  to  kill 
out  the  grass.  After  that  the  field  will 
be  in  far  better  condition  for  the  plants. 
It  would  be  great  folly  to  set  straw¬ 
berry  plants  where  the  grass  can  work 
into  them,  and  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
two  years  of  good  culture  are  needed 


to  kill  the  sod.  The  hill  strawberries 
have  been  cultivated  and  are  now  being 
hoed.  We  shall  probably  work  them 
about  three  times,  or  until  just  after 
the  bloom  falls.  Then  I  think  they  are 
better  left  alone  with  such  mulch  as 
we  can  get  around  them.  Formerly  we 
did  very  little  cultivating  in  the  Spring, 
but  experience  seems  to  show  that  a 
thorough  working  early  in  the  season 
starts  the  plants  off  lively.  Our  plants 
never  looked  better  at  this  season. 

We  ran  short  of  mulch  last 
year,  and  were  driven  to  all  sorts  of 
material.  On  part  of  the  bed  I  put 
fine  brush  cut  from  a  back  field,  where 
birch  sprouts  had  come  in.  The  brush 
was  laid  lengthwise  over  the  rows  with 
manure  between.  This  worked  well. 
Not  a  plant  was  thrown  out,  and  the 
crop  looks  as  well  as  where  a  thick 
coat  of  manure  was  used.  I  should 
think  pine  boughs  would  be  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  On  one  part  of  my 
field  I  am  experimenting  with  coal 
ashes.  The  rows  are  well  cultivated 
and  the  plants  are  hoed  and  the  ground 
levelled.  Then  I  plan  to  put  a  layer  of 
coal  ashes  all  over  the  ground,  so  the 
plants  will  be  left  growing  up  through 
it.  This  I  reason  will  keep  down  weeds, 
retain  moisture  in  the  soil  and  not  hurt 
the  plants.  We  shall  see  about  it. 

All  Sorts. — We  have  had  our  first 
experience  with  dynamite  for  blowing 
out  stumps.  Some  of  the  old  apple 
trees  were  sawed  off  close  to  the 
ground.  In  the  back  field  there  were  a 
number  of  large  White  birch  stumps 
which  interfere  with  cultivating.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  stump  puller,  we  tried  blast¬ 
ing.  They  came  out  all  fight.  It  re¬ 


quires  some  experience  to  judge  the 
way  a  tree’s  roots  run  and  how  much 
dynamite  to  use,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fearful  power  in  those  car¬ 
tridges.  Merrill  turned  up  at  night 
with  a  headache,  but  the  fields  are  clean. 
Another  week  of  dry  wind  has  about 
finished  the  Crimson  clover.  There  are 
a  few  patches  here  and  there  on  the 
hill,  and  a  fair  stand  on  one  of  the 
lower  fields.  If  some  one  will  tell  me 
why  the  only  Crimson  I  have  left  is 
on  the  poorest  and  also  the  best  soil, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn.  The  rye  is 
excellent  this  Spring.  I  never  had  more 
of  it  or  a  better  stand.  As  usual,  the 
best  rye  is  after  the  potato  crop.  That 
is  probably  due  to  the  heavy  fertilizing 
which  we  always  give  potatoes  and  to 
the  fact  that  this  crop  is  always  well 
worked.  The  Red  clover  put  in  with 
the  rye  in  September  and  limed  is. feeble, 
and  1  do  not  expect  much  from  it.  The 
Sprihg  seeding  is  starting  well.  . 

By  Sunday,  April  10,  the  earliest  peach 
trees  were  in  bloom,  with  a  cold  wind 
blowing  hard  from  the  north.  This  is 
the  time  for  philosophy  rather  than 
peaches,  though  we  hope  for  both. 

The  hen  business  goes  on. 
The  boy  hatched  99  chicks  in  the  first 
incubator  run.  Of  course  you  can  beat 
that,  and  we  do  not  offer  it  as  a  star 
performance.  The  girls  are  laying  an 
anchor  to  windward  by  selling  some  of 
their  Brahma  eggs.  Nothing  like  a  lit¬ 
tle  capital  as  you  look  along  the  rocky 
way  between  an  egg  and  a  full-grown 
chick.  _  II.  w.  c. 

Student:  “Want  my  hair  cut.”  Bar¬ 
ber:  “Any  special  way?”  Student: 

“Yes;  off."' — Williams’  Purple  Cow. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  Authentic  American  W atch 


It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Waltham  Watch  Company 
was  the  first  in  the  world  to  make  watches  with  interchangeable 
parts  by  machinery. 

It  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  all  scientific  watchmakers  that 
every  device  and  mechanical  improvement  of  importance  in 
the  making  of  watches  has  originated  in  the  factory  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Waltham  Watch  Company 
makes  more  watches  than  any  other  watch  company  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  opinion  that  the  Waltham  A V atch 
Company  makes  better  watches  than  any  other  company  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wisdom  to  buy  a  Waltham  Watch  adjusted 
to  temperature  and  position  and  to  buy  only  ot  a  reliable  retail 
jeweler. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  “Perfected  American  Watch,”  our  book  about  watches. 
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Ruralisms 

ROOT  GALL  ON  PEACH. 

D.  B.,  Queenston ,  Ont. — Peach  stocks 
set  in  May,  1909,  and  budded  in  September, 
are  apparently  about  one-third  affected  by 
root  galls.  Is  there  danger  of  the  disease 
spreading  to  the  others?  Is  there  any 
remedy,  and  if  so  what?  Do  root  galls 
affect  the  growth  of  peach  trees,  and  does 
their  presence  mean  that  such  trees  should 
not  be  planted  in  orchards?  Is  this  disease 
due  to  any  adverse  condition  of  soil,  or 
have  the  pits  been  its  source?  What 
makes  peach  buds  so  erratic  after  stocks 
are  cut  off  in  Spring?  Sometimes  as  many 
as  a  dozen  consecutive  buds  start  a  little, 
and  then  fail  to  grow.  Is  it  advisable  to 
spray  buds  in  stocks  to  prevent  curl-leaf, 
using  lime-sulphur? 

Ans. — Root  gall  of  the  peach  is  a 
serious  disease,  and  no  roots  should  be 
planted  that  are  affected  by  it.  The 
cause  of  the  galls  is  a  bacterium  that 
exists  in  the  soil  and  is  propagated 
there.  It  sometimes  gets  a  strong  foot¬ 
hold  in  nurseries  and  affects  many  of 
the  trees  that  are  grown  there.  This  is 
the  usual  means  of  propagation  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  does  not  come  from  the 
seeds.  In  the  orchard  there  is  little 
chance  for  root  or  crown  gall  to  get 
on  to  the  roots  of  peach  or  other  trees, 
one  from  the  other.  Those  that  show 
the  least  sign  of  the  trouble  should  not 
be  planted  without  first  cutting  away 
every  affected  root,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  to  reject  them  altogether, 
for  there  are  liable  to  be  unseen  germs 
on  other  roots  than  those  showing  the 
galls.  The  presence  of  the  galls  checks 
the  growth  of  the  trees  and  while  it 
does  not  often  kill  them,  in  some  cases 
it  does  cause  a  lingering  death.  The 
stocks  of  peach  trees  in  nursery  that 
were  budded  last  Summer  or  Fall  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  buds  soon  after 
they  start  to  grow  and  there  should  be 
no  serious  trouble  ,to  have  them  grow. 
If  any  considerable  proportion  fails  to 
grow  there  must  be  some  insect  eating 
the  buds,  especially  if  they  die  after 
starting  to  grow.  If  this  is  the  trouble 
it  can  be  met  by  spraying  with  any  of 
the  arsenical  formulas.  In  case  ’of  curl 
leaf,  which  is  a  fungus  disease,  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  is  the  best  preventive. 
This  should  be  applied  about  the  time 
the  buds  are  ready  to  open. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


“FILLERS”  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 

M.  G.,  The  . Plains,  Va. — Which  does 
practice  prove  to  be  the  greater  financial 
success  in  the  long  run,  the  apple  orchard 
set  with  fillers  (of  apples  or  peaches, 
which  preferred?),  or  the  one  without  the 
fillers?  We  hear  that  the  fillers  double 
the  profit  until  they  are  cut  out,  but  then 
the  permanent  trees  do  not  grow  as  fast 
and  make  the  returns  they  do  in  orchards 
without  fillers,  as  the  soil  they  spread 
their  roots  into  and  draw  from  is  exhausted 
by  the-  fillers. 

Ans. — The  principle  of  fillers  in  apple 
orchards  is  all  right,  but  serious  mis¬ 
takes  are  made  in  carrying  it  into  prac¬ 
tice.  The  worst  mistake  is  to  fill  in 
with  peach  trees,  and  another  is  too 
close  planting.  When  I  began  planting 
an  orchard  in  Kansas  38  years  ago  this 
Spring,  I  planted  the  first  one  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge,  embracing  the 
plan  of  setting  permanent  trees  with 
temporary  ones  between  them.  If  there 
were  earlier  efforts,  I  do  not  know  of 
them.  My  plan  was  to  set  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  would  come  into  bearing  at 
about  the  usual  age  two  rods  apart 
and  between  them  other  varieties  that 
would  come  into  bearing  very  early, 
making  the  orchard,  with  fillers  com¬ 
plete,  stand  one  rod  or  I&V2  feet  apart. 

1  he  fillers,  which  were  mostly  Mis¬ 
souri,  which  is  a  very  early  bearer,  be¬ 
gan  to  bear  profitable  crops  at  four  years 
from  planting,  but  the  trees  proved  to 
be  too  close  to  stand  long  enough  to 
give  the  crops  that  they  should  bear 
before  the  time  came  to  cut  them  out. 

1  hey  should  have  been  set  20  feet  in¬ 
stead  of  16*4  feet,  which  would  have 
given  time  for  about  ten  crops  of  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  fillers  before  they  crowded 
the  permanent  trees;  and  this  distance 


would  have  allowed  40  feet  apart  for 
the  latter,  which  is  none  too  much. 
When  I  was  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
last  year  I  very  carefully  investigated 
the  facts  as  to  the  distances  apart  of 
apple  and  other  trees  as  they  actually 
stood  and  their  conditions  as  to  growth, 
bearing  and  the  state  of  the  trees,  and 
am  fully  convinced  that  my  former 
opinion  that  40  feet  apart  for  perma¬ 
nent  apple  trees  and  20  feet  for  the 
fillers  is  too  close  and  that  50  and  25 
feet  is  far  better.  And  this  is  true  for 
most  of  the  Eastern  States,  I  also 
feel  sure. 

A  part  of  my  orchards  in  Kansas 
were  set  with  peach  trees  as  fillers,  and 
the  same  distance  was  used  as  for  the 
part  entirely  in  apple  trees.  This  part 
of  the  plan  was  a  great  mistake.  The 
peach  trees  grew  faster  than  the  apple 
trees  and  soon  began  -to  injure  them. 
They  needed  different  tillage  and  spray¬ 
ings  and  proved  to  be  out  of  place  in 
the  apple  orchard.  In  addition  to  my 
own  experience,  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  observe  the  facts  of  growing 
peaches  and  apples  together  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  and  in  no  case 
have  I  been  pleased  with  the  plan.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  about  all  fruit¬ 
growers  whom  I  have  heard  express 
themselves  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  bad 
plan,  but  there  are  occasional  cases 
where  it  has  worked  out  well,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statements  of  a  few.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  reason  to  grow  these 
two  fruits  in  a  mixed  orchard,  and  it 
should  not  be  done.  Permanent  and 
temporary  apple  trees  in  the  same  or¬ 
chard  are  all  right,  and  they  should  be 
planted  so,  provided  space  enough  is 
given  and  if  the  fillers  are  cut  out  in 
good  time.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Hens  and  Peach  Trees. 

B.,  Torrington,  Conn. — 1.  I  have  read 
that  a  heu  yard  is  not  good  for  peach 
trees.  If  the  yards  were  so  large  that 
the  hens  left  much  of  the  grass,  would 
the  soil  he  likely  to  he  too  rich  for  them  ? 
2.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  now  spray 
for  weeds  would  be  likely  to  discourage 
quack  grass  or  small  bushes  such  as  pink 
and  white  hardback? 

Ans. — 1.  The  trouble  with  hens  in  a 
peach  orchard  is  that  the  hens  roost 
in  the  trees.  Thus  a  good  share  of  the 
droppings  will  be  found  under  the  trees, 
and,  as  hen  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen, 
this  gives  too  much  of  wood  growth. 
The  peach  is  very  susceptible  to  this, 
and  cannot  stand  over  feeding.  Plum 
and  apple  can  be  planted  in  hen  yards, 
for  they  are  not  so  easily  hurt  by  forc¬ 
ing.  2.  1  he  sulphate  of  iron  spray  will 
damage  the  grass  and  shrubs,  but  will 
not  probably  destroy  them. 

“Bill,  what  share  did  you  get  of  your 
grandfather’s  estate?”  “I  got  what  was 
left  after  every  other  feller  had  been 
provided  fur.”  “Then  you  are  the  resi¬ 
duary  legatee.”  “I  ain’t  nothin’  of  the 
sort,  blame  ye!  I’m  an  honest,  hard 
workin’  coppersmith  !” — Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why 'it-  is  the  best . 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

FOR  DESTRUCTION  OF  ALL  LEAF-EATING  OR  CHEWING  INSECTS 

During  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins' and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 

We  will  also  be-glad  to  quote  you  on 

“Electro”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

[Adapted  for  .praying,  and  especially  1 
for  diluting  potatoes  and  truck  cropn.  J  Sulphur 

“  Electro  ”  Bordeaux  Pulp  Fertilizers 

“  Electro  ”  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture  Pruning  shears,  knives. 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COflPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Factory  :  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


<1  Grasselli  Arsenate  <>/  Lead 

•  .*v  -  •/  •  .  J  -  -  v  .-  ^  )  ..  . 

H  When  you  buy  au  Arsenate  of  Lead  we  know  that  you  want  the  best. 

1  What  we  moan  by  the  best  is  one  that  will  stick  to  the  foliage,  won't  burn  will 
’  :°i,e  w']ich.  «!«“»*»•»  ns  high  per  cent  of  As20,r.  (poison)'as  is 

OONblblLlS  L  with  good  sticking  qualities. 

If  Realizing  that  it  is  these 'essentials  demanded  in  an  Arsenate  of  Lead  it  is  the 
aim  ot  tins  Company  to  manufacture  such  Arsenate  of  Lead  bringing  oacli  of 
the  above  points  to  the  maximum  value. 

H  OraMelll  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  154 
Arsenic  Oxide.  ...  •  -  * 

f  Will  you  write  us  at  once  for  the  name  of  nearest  distributer.  If,  wo  havo  no 
one  near  you  who  handles  our  product,  shall"' quote  you  very  intoi-estim- 
prices  direct.  ,  .... 

K  Address  nearest  office. 


The  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ( 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 


M  a  I  n  \ 
Office/ 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Arc  Trow  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution, 
fust  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
inist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  killing  bugs 
and  preventing  blight,  llaa 
Orchard  Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrate 
lng  this  and 
other  Iron 
Ago  tools. 


Iron  Are 
Four- Row 
Sprayer 


Nozzle  Strainer 
Prevents  ClnK*lng 

BATEMAN  MFG  CO..  Box  102-S.  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


PRATT  \S 


SCALEC1DF. 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  ail  experiment.  One  radon 

makes  1«  to  2(1  itullon*  spray  by  simply  addin*  water. 

Scud  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
,  ,  ,  ■  t  FIELD  CROPS 

J  and  do  whitewashing  in  most  effectual,  economical, 
minunSS*  8»tI»»otfon  Ruaranteod  if  you  u«o 

JIlvO  Vi  A  8 

[hand  or 

I  POWER  m 

|N<h  1,  shown  hero,  It  fittod  with  Auto- Pop  Nozzl*— 

I  does  work  of  :l  ordinary  sprayors.  Endorsod  hy  Kx- 
/periment  Stations  an.l  3u  i.OlW  othe  rs,  do  styles 
■sizes  anil  prices  In  our  FREE  HOOK  — also  valuablo 

I  spraying  guide.  Wrllo  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Auto-Sprays 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


.M  R.  I  RLHT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  I L  and  I!  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.H.DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,N.Y. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Spray*  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  bv  harm 
Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  cataYogVre® 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

USE  “CHESCO  BRAND” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

FOR  CODLING  MOTH 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Modern  High-Grade 
Fertilizer 


Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  used  anywhere  on  any  crop 

Convenient  for  use 

Increases  your  farm  values 

$3.00  worth  of  Nitrate  alone  on 
an  acre  of  Grass  has  given  an  in¬ 
creased  crop  of  iooo  lbs.  of  barn- 
cured  Hay. 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $25  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Books  on  the  crops  which 
interest  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Nitrate  Propaganda 

71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 
Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 

Soluble  Com  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  ..„bbard  Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base"  Fertilizers 
It  is  sent  free  to  any  address.  w 


Utilize*1* 


sou 


April 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Special  question  for  Jerseymen:  What  has  John 
Kean  ever  done  for  New  Jersey ? 

* 

As  will  be  seen  on  page  501,  Green’s  Fruit  Grower 
is  now  headed  for  the  “Sunshine  List."  It  passed  out 
of  the  “Nightshade  family”  by  printing  Mr.  Van 
Deman’s  Wonderberry  letter.  Now,  then,  gentlemen, 
which  shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  as 
the  next  candidate  for  repentance?  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Keesling,  a  well-known  fruit  grower  of  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  sends  us  this  report : 

I  still  think  that  it  is  the  most  worthless  fruit  novelty 
that  was  ever  foisted  on  a  gullible  public.  It  is  now  a 
weed  .in  a  thousand  gardens  in  California.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  John  Lewis  Childs  will  lose  many  customers 
by  reason  of  their  disgust  with  the  Wonderberry. 

* 

Volunteers  wanted!  We  want  at  least  500  farmers 
to  help  us  learn  the  cost  of  growing  crops.  From 
past  experience,  we  know  that  we  cannot  expect 
elaborate  bookkeeping  accounts.  We  do  not  ask  for 
them,  but  we  would  like  to  have  you  keep  a  record 
of  the  number  of  hours  you  spend  working  a  certain 
field  of  corn,  potatoes  or  what  you  like.  Simply 
record  the  hours  and  charge  20  cents  per  hour  for 
your  own  work  and  40  cents  for  yourself  and  team. 
Add  the  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer  and  see  what  it 
makes.  Will  you  volunteer  to  help  in  this?  If  so, 
please  let  us  know  at  once;  give  us  the  hours  already 
spent  on  the  field  you  select,  and  let  us  know  each 
two  weeks  what  more  you  do. 

* 

A  reader  in  Florida  sends  us  the  facts  and  papers 
regarding  a  hold-up  game  played  by  “respectable” 
dealers.  Instead  of  trying  to  escape  prublicity,  if 
such  is  needed,  this  man  tells  us  to  go  ahead  and 
make  any  use  of  the  documents  that  will  help  others. 
His  case  is  closed.  Then  he  adds : 

“I  consider  a  farmer  who  is  not  willing  to  furnish 
a  pinch  of  powder ,  occasionally,  for  such  a  pin  as 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a - .  Well,  let  him 

run  his  game  down!” 

Our  folks  not  only  provide  the  powder,  but  the 
shot  as  well,  and  also  help  aim  the  gun.  Some  men 
may  have  ambition  to  become  great  orators  or  poets 
or  statesmen,  or  shining  lights  in  literature.  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  ambitions  in  this  line  are  very  simple.  We 
desire  to  merit  the  confidence  of  our  people  and 
help  give  them  the  courage  and  faith  to  fight  for 
their  farms  and  their  rights. 

* 

I  raised  last  season  1,700  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  put 
l,H0O  bushels  in  my  cellars,  expecting  by  reason  of  high 
price  of  meat,  etc.,  that  a  great  many  potatoes  would 
be  used  in  the  cities,  as  I  supposed  they  would  be  sold 
at  a  reasonable  retail  price,  but  I  find  that  they  have 
held  the  retail  price  up  to  $1  a  bushel,  thereby  decreasing 
the  consumption,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  big 
loss.  Why  the  State  should  send  institute  instructors 
around  urging  the  farmers  to  raise  bigger  crops  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  more  than  I  can  figure  out,  as  it  only  seems 
to  benefit  the  retail  dealers  in  the  cities,  not  the  growers 
or  the  consumers.  h.*  f.  plumb. 

You  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  Had  there 
been  anything  like  a  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand  the  retail  price  of  potatoes  would  have  fallen 
and  the  consumption  would  have  increased.  As  it 
was,  the  retailers  simply  held  to  their  high  prices 
and  the  wholesalers  cut  down  the  price  to  farmers. 
The  consumer  and  the  farmer  were  both  robbed. 
We  will  turn  the  last  question  over  to  the  college 
and  institute  speakers.  From  choice  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  an  answer  from  President  Brown,  of  the  New 
York  Central. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

It  was  a  very  valuable  package  which  Adam  Trim- 
bourn,  of  the  Hudson  Butterine  Company,  is  said  to 
have  carried  from  his  home  each  morning.  It  might 
have  passed  for  a  dinner  pail,  but  it  was  far  more 
than  that.  This  Butterine  Company  is  charged  with 
defrauding  the  Government  out  of  $100,000  in  taxes. 

It  is  claimed  that  for  months  this  concern  has  been 
shipping  colored  butterine  marked  as  uncolored  and 
thus  saving  the  difference  in  tax,  while  they  obtained 
the  price  of  imitation  butter.  No  search  revealed  any 
coloring  matter  at  the  factory,  but  finally  vats  of  it 
were  found  at  Trimbourn's  home.  He  evidently 
carried  a  day’s  supply  with  him.  The  schemes  these 
fraud  butter  men  work  to  pull  off  their  counterfeit 
business  would  startle  the  public.  And  all  the  time 
they  are  pictured  as  saints  fighting  against  injustice 
to  give  “poor  man’s  butter”  to  a  starving  public.  The 
oleo  men  try  to  keep  up  the  price  of  good  butter  while 
pretending  that  they  want  to  bring  it  down.  Millions 
of  pounds  of  oleo  are  fraudulently  colored  and  then 
sold  as  blitter. 

* 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Goodman,  a  New  Jersey  farmer, 
deserves  credit  and  thanks  for  the  way  he  stuck  to 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  in  the  fire  case 
noted  on  page  490.  As  a  result  of  this  case,  a  new 
principle  has  been  established  in  New  Jersey  at  least. 
Hereafter  the  railroad  lawyers  cannot  bring  witnesses 
to  “prove”  that  the  screens  are  proper  and  then 
have  the  judge  throw  out  the  case,  even  when  reputa¬ 
ble  men  were  ready  to  swear  that  sparks  came  from 
the  engine  and  actually  started  the  fire.  Such  cases 
will  now  get  to  the  jury  with  a  fair  chance  for  the 
evidence.  We  wish  there  were  more  men  like  Mr. 
Goodman,  with  the  power  and  the  spirit  to 
put  up  a  fight  and  stay  with  it  through  a  long  siege. 
Farming  needs  such  men  quite  as  much  as  it  needs 
teachers  and  lecturers  or  demonstrators.  Mr.  Good- 
man’s  suggestion  is  that  farmers  all  along  the  Lehigh, 
the  Erie,  the  “Central”  or  other  lines  should  com¬ 
bine,  pay  their  dues  and  hire  as  good  a  lawyer  as  they 
can  get  to  look  after  their  interests.  That  is  a 
business  proposition. 

* 

The  country  parsonage  and  the  country  graveyard 
are,  as  a  rule,  anything  but  “beauty  spots.”  Too  often 
they  are  veritable  “eyesores,”  when  they  might  easily 
be  made  neat  and  attractive.  The  graveyards  are 
being  improved  slowly,  but  no  one  seems  to  think  of 
developing  the  parsonage.  One  of  our  readers  in 
Maine  has  made  this  excellent  suggestion  : 

As  ministers  do  not  always  remain  long  enough  in  a 
place  to  become  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil,  the  parsonage 
has  little  encouragement  to  become  a  fruit  farm.  It  has 
been  noticed,  too,  that  their  children  have  the  same 
tastes  for  preserves  of  fruit  that  others  have.  So  that, 
after  obtaining  permission  to  undertake  the  work,  I  am 
going  to  see  that  ours  have  something  to  do.  I  have 
ordered  the  stock  and  shall  set  a  lot  of  grapevines  on  the 
south  side  of  the  shed,  and  intend  to  care  for  them  until 
they  come  into  bearing;  for  here  grapes  are  so  rare 
that  few  know  how  to  trim  and  trellis  them  properly. 
The  varieties  will  be  Green  Mountain,  with  one  or  two 
Campbell’s  Early.  If  grapes  do  not  always  ripen,  they 
are  now  so  much  in  demand  for  jelly  and  for  juice  that 
they  will  not  be  wasted. 

This  idea  of  making  the  parsonage  a  small  edition 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  a  good  one.  As  a  rule, 
the  country  pastor  has  little  money  to  invest  in 
nursery  stock.  If  one  or  more  enterprising  men 
in  each  parish  would  do  as  our  friend  in  Maine  has 
done,  the  church  and,  through  it,  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  would  be  made  better. 

* 

As  usual,  the  annual  picture  of  bogus  “New  York 
Baldwins”  stirs  up  great  comment.  Among  others, 
we  have  the  following  direct  and  straightforward 
letter ; 

As  you  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  existence  of 
a  small  heart  found  in  a  large  barrel  of  New  Y'ork 
Baldwins  by  Prof.  Henry,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  picture 
of  this  diminutive  member  shown  on  page  411  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  reminds  me  very  strongly  of  what  I  actually 
saw  being  packed  into  barrels  in  a  neighboring  orchard. 
But  not  by  any  farmer.  There  was  not  one  farmer,  nor 
even  a  respectable  farm  hand  on  tbd  job.  The  orchard 
(or  rather  the  crop)  was  purchased  by  a  New  York 
commission  house,  and  the  apples  were  picked  and  packed 
by  their  own  men.  The  orchard  had  been  badly  infested 
with  the  green  apple  aphis  and  the  fruit  was  under¬ 
size,  but  everything  not  actually  rotten  went  into  the 
barrel.  I  have  lived  in  the  country  nearly  all  m.v  life, 
and  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  you  could  find  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  who  would 
put  up  such  fruit,  even  under  orders.  It  occurred  to 
me  at  the  time  that  these  apples  were  not  intended  to 
be  placed  upon  the  market  in  the  original  package,  but 
would  be  overhauled  in  cold  storage  and  used  to  adulterate 
a  better  grade  and  shipped  to  distant  points. 

New  York.  frank  l.  teal. 

Mr.  Teal  names  the  parties  who  packed  this  fruit. 
We  hold  these  names  for  the  present  while  we  try 
to  trace  some  of  the  apples  further  along.  It  is  a 
standing  disgrace  that  this  worthless  stuff  should  be 
handled  in  this  way.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Teal  is  right  in  assuming  that  these  wretched  culls 
were  used  to  “stove-pipe”  barrels  for  the  trade  and 
worked  off  in  that  way ! 


On  April  25  the  post  office  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  give  a  public  hearing  on  par¬ 
cels  post.  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  chairman,  says  the 
hearing  will  continue  until  all  who  care  to  appear 
have  had  a  chance  to  do  so.  This  is  one  result  of 
the  stamp  act.  Before  that  blizzard  of  letters  started 
not  one  Congressman  in  50  would  admit  that  there 
was  any  chance  even  for  an  experiment.  Now 
comes  this  hearing,  and  it  will  be  made  impressive. 
Most  of  you  cannot  afford  to  go  to  Washington, 
but  a  two-cent  stamp  will  make  the  journey  for  you. 
Here  is  a  list  of  members  of  this  committee.  Our 
conviction  is  that  they  will  recommend  a  trial  of 
parcels  post  if  they  feel  there  is  a  popular  demand 
for  it :  John  W.  Weeks.  Mass  ,  chairman  ;  John  J.  Gard¬ 
ner,  N.  J. ;  Nehemiah  D.  Sperry,  Conn.;  William  H. 
Stafford,  Wis. ;  George  F.  Huff,  Pa.;  J.  Sloat  Fas- 
sett,  N.  Y. ;  Sylvester  C.  Smith.  Cal.;  Frank  O. 
Louden,  Ill.;  Cyrus  Durey,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  R. 
Hamer,  Idaho;  Francis  H.  Dodds,  Mich.;  Victor 
Murdock,  Kan.;  'John  A.  Moon,  Tenn. ;  David  E. 
Finley,  S.  C. ;  James  T.  Lloyd,  Mo.;  John  PI.  Small, 
N.  C. ;  Thomas  M.  Bell;  Ga. ;  William  E.  Cox,  Ind.; 
Ralph  H.  Cameron,  Ariz.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  get  a  definite  target  in  sight.  You  now  have  it 
in  these  19  men.  Our  Massachusetts  readers  are 
doing  nobly  with  Mr.  Weeks,  who  is  taking  a  sensible 
position.  Now  for  the  final  charge  of  firm  and  re¬ 
spectful  letters. 

“ Why  can’t  them  -  fools  let  me  alone?” 

We  quote  the  exact  language  of  a  saloon-keeper 
who  was  caught  violating  the  Sunday  liquor  laws. 
He  held  that  since  he  paid  a  license  to  the  State  he 
should  be  let  alone.  The  same  idea  in  a  little  choicer 
language  is  expressed  by  all  the  fakes  and  frauds,  and 
all  the  gentry  who  fatten  on  special  privilege.  They 
all  want  to  be  “let  alone.”  The  rogue  who  sells 
you  bogus  medicine  or  worthless  seed  or  novelties  or 
tries  any  other  bunko  game  always  wonders  why 
“them  fools”  will  not  let  him  alone.  Very  likely  he 
thinks  he  has  paid  the  price  in  advertising,  and  should 
be  left  free  to  play  his  game.  And  the  politicians  and 
public  men  feel  the  same  way.  They  have  an  idea 
that  they  are  put  in  office  to  do  about  as  they  please. 
Before  the  election  they  throw  many  bouquets  at  the 
people  for  the  rare  judgment  they  display  in  voting. 
After  the  voting  is  done  these  same  people  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  forget  that  they  ever  exercised  any  judg¬ 
ment  but  to  surrender  all  right  to  it  to  the  “public 
man.”  Then  when  the  people  who  made  this  man 
possible  have  ideas  of  their  own  you  will  hear  this 
old  cry  about  being  let  alone.  What  seems  strange 
to  us  is  the  fact  that  these  politicians  are  as  blind  as 
bats.  They  are  the  only  men  on  earth  apparently 
who  cannot  understand  that  the  plain  people  have 
got  through  surrendering  their  judgment  and  power 
to  any  set  of  men.  If  a  farmer  wants  parcels  post 
he  wants  it  and  his  Congressman  must  either  work 
for  it  or  come  out  openly  against  it  and  take  the 
consequences. 

BREVITIES. 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  life  is  to  see  a  powerful 
public  man  using  his  power  to  help  some  feeble  citizen 
obtain  his  rights. 

When  any  stranger  offers  vqu  prices  above  the  regular 
quotation,  while  he  knows  nothing  about  you  or  your 
goods,  you  may  safely  let  him  alone. 

Win x i peg,  Canada,  is  in  a  cold  country.  City  houses 
will  be  supplied  with  steam  and  hot  water  through  under¬ 
ground  pipes;  also  with  compressed  air  for  power. 

Come  now,  tell  us  if  you  know  of  a  section  or  even  of 
an  individual  which  did  not  prove  the  poet’s  statement 
that  where  wealth  accumulates,  men  decay. 

Perhaps  the  old  farmer  was  not  so  very  far  out  of  the 
way  when  he  remarked  :  “It  looks  as  if  one  of  the  most 
distrusted  trusts  at  present  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  this  time  the  lawmakers  ought  to  mis¬ 
trust  it.” 

Under  free  trade  in  hides  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  of  imports  from  foreign  countries.  Instead  of 
falling,  prices  of  hides  are  higher,  while  shoes  and  leather 
goods  either  cost  the  same  or  more  than  when  hides 
were  “protected.” 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  claimed  that  good  corn  could 
not  be  grown  in  Dakota.  Last  year  South  Dakota  alone 
produced  over  65,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  Some  people 
claim  they  cannot  grow  Alfalfa.  Keep  at  it  and  see  the 
corn  experience  of  Dakota  repeated. 

A  few  months  ago  we  described  the  process  of  taking 
nitrogen  from  the  air  in  the  form  of  “cynnamid.”  This 
is  now  being  made  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada — the  first 
shipment  of  26  tons  being  made  last  December.  The 
material  will  be  used  in  mixed  fertilizer. 

We  have  reported  several  cases  where  farmers  and 
gardeners  have  sued  to  recover  damages  caused  by  fumes 
or  dust  from  factory  chimneys.  They  have  been  able 
to  prove  loss  and  win  damages.  In  some  factory  towns 
this  smoke  and  fume  nuisance  drives  men  away  from 
their  business.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  has  found  a  serious  ease  in  Deer  Lodge  Valley, 
Mont.  A  great  smelter  roasts  daily  nearly  10,000  tons 
of  ore.  The  smoke  can  be  traced  for  over  16  miles,  and 
out  of  it  falls  in  dust  over  20  tons  of  arsenic  each  day. 
This  constant  shower  of  poison  is  ruining  trees  and 
plants  and  making  the  soils  sterile.  Living  animals  in 
this  valley  develop  loathsome  diseases  and  become  unfit 
for  food  or  for  breeding  purposes. 
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LETTERS  FROM  CONGRESSMEN. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  we  lack  the 
space  to  print  more  of  the  letters  from 
Congressmen  about  parcels  post.  They 
run  all  the  way  from  “careful  consider¬ 
ation”  to  a  tone  of  badly  injured  inno¬ 
cence.  One  of  the  most  straightforward 
letters  comes  from  Hon.  Arthur  L. 
Bates,  of  the  25th  Pennsylvania  Dis¬ 
trict.  Here  it  is : 

I  have  your  kind  favor  and  note  what 
you  say  concerning  the  parcels  post.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  moderate  parcels  post  at 
least,  one  that  will  give  free  interchange 
of  moderate  sized  packages,  as  I  believe  the 
express  companies  are  charging  rates  that 
are  altogether  too  high.  In  fact,  I  am 
in  favor  of  such  a  system  as  is  in  practice 
in  England  and  Europe.  This  bill  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Iloads.  It  cannot  be  taken  up  in  the 
House  until  it  has  received  a  favorable 
report  from  that  committee.  In  answer  to 
your  question  what  are  opposing  the  par¬ 
cels  post,  will  state  that  I  think  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  entire  country  who  pay  rent 
and  hire  their  help  at  home  are  opposed 
to  it,  believing  that  the  great  catalogue 
houses  of  the  cities  are  already  drawing 
their  trade  largely  away  from  them.  These 
are  the  two  sides  of  the  question.  I  believe 
in  the  rule  of  “the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,”  and  am,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  parcels  post,  and  think  it  will 
be  adopted.  Arthur  l.  bates. 

Mr.  Bates  represents  the  counties  of 
Erie  and  Crawford.  A  quite  different 
letter  comes  from  Congressman  Cyrus 
A.  Sulloway,  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
could  not  find  an  express  company  with 
a  microscope : 

Now,  you  are  greatly  in  error  to  think 
that  the  opposition  to  parcels  post  comes 
from  the  big  express  companies.  If  it 
came  from  these  big  corporations,  it  would 
pass  so  quickly  that  it  would  make  your 
head  swim.  Up  in  our  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  is  not  much  opposition  to  parcels 
post,  but  there  has  a  great  deal  developed 
out  in  the  Middle  West,  and  the  opposition 
comes  entirely  from  the  country  store¬ 
keepers  and  the  small  merchants,  who 
think  their  business  is  going  to  be  ruined 
by  the  mail  order  and  big  department  stores 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  These  country 
storekeepers  are  very  bitter  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  parcels  post.  As  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  the  big  express  companies  has  dared 
to  show  their  heads  here,  for  there  is  not 
a  man  in  Congress  but  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  exorbitant  rates 
charged  by  the  express  companies,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  thqse  rates  that  are  going 
to  result  in  the  passage  of  the  parcels  post 
bill.  Nobody  is  trying,  as  you  state,  “to 
fool  the  farmers,”  as  it  is  from  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  of  the  great  Middle  West 
that  the  opposition  lias  come.  Personally, 
I  am  in  favor  of  parcels  post,  and  shall 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  think  we  shall  pass  a 
bill  during  the  present  Congress.  There 
are  no  “interests”  here  opposing  it,  and 
all  such  talk  is  purely  moonshine. 

C.  A.  SULLOWAY. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  take  this  position  regarding 
express  companies.  From  his  words 
you  would  think  it  a  very  unhealthy 
thing  for  an  express  company  to  show 
its  head  to  Mr.  Sulloway.  These  “coun¬ 
try  storekeepers”  seem  to  be  terrible 
fellows — to  a  Congressman  who  is  hunt¬ 
ing  for  a  good  excuse ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Collector  Loeb,  of  New 
York,  has  sanctioned  the  seizure  of  165,000 
pounds  of  frozen  eggs  appraised  at  about 
$30, 000,  which  arrived  at  this  port  in 
December  and  January  in  the  refrigerating 
rooms  of  the  steamships  Arabic,  Minne¬ 
haha  and  Minneapolis.  The  eggs  were  in¬ 
voiced  at  London  at  five  cents  a  pound. 
The  appraiser  decided  that  this  was  an 
undervaluation  and  added  11  cents  to  it. 
Under  the  law,  which  is  automatic,  the 
eggs  were  ordered  seized  because  they  had 
been  advanced  in  value  more  than  75  per 
cent.  The  importers  protested  and  took 
an  appeal.  General  Appraiser  R.  H.  Cham- 
berlaine  cut  the  value  to  13  cents,  which 
still  made  the  eggs  liable  to  seizure,  and 
three  appraisers  especially  appointed,  sus¬ 
tained  the  estimate  of  Chamberlaine.  The 
eggs  being  perishable  were  not  actually 
seized.  Just  a  specimen  case  was  held, 
and  when  the  importers  put  up  cash  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  appraised  value,  the  regular 
duty  and  the  penal  duty  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  possession  of  the  eggs  and 
put  them  on  the  market.  The  eggs  are 
nnsbelled,  and  according  to  a  customs  of¬ 
ficial  were  originally  put  in  tins  in  China. 

The  story  of  a  racing  swindle  as  told 
the  police  in  New  York  by  Henry  Wagner, 
senior  member  of  a  firm  of  billiard  table 
manufacturers,  has  no  equal  in  the  annals 


of  the  New  Y'ork  Detective  Bureau.  To 
obtain  $10,000  the  swindlers  intrusted  their 
dupe  with  $106,000  in  cash,  hired  a  private 
car  from  Baltimore  to  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  impersonated  a  party  of  wealthy  men. 
Late  last  month  Mr.  Wagner  met  a  man 
representing  himself  to  be  Alfred  San¬ 
ford,  private  secretary  to  a  rich  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian,  with  money  to  spend  on  coal  lands. 
Would  Wagner  take  an  option  on  2,000 
acres,  at  $7  an  acre?  lie  could  sell  at  a 
huge  profit.  A  trip  to  Baltimore  followed, 
where  entered  the  “millionaires,”  including 
“H.  II.  Rogers,  Jr.,”  and  “Col.  Moffett,”  of 
Colorado.  From  Baltimore  the  party  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Jacksonville  by  private  car,  and 
at  the  race  track  there  was  heavy  betting, 
and  the  victim  was  made  stake-holder  un¬ 
til  at  one  time  he  held  $106,000.  His  draft 
for  $10,000  was  obligingly  cashed,  and  he 
loaned  the  money  to  one  of  the  crowd  to 
fill  out.  a  $20,000  bet.  Then  came  the 
escape  of  the  men,  one  of  whom  was  later 
arrested. 

A  sensational  move  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Pharmaceutical  Board,  which  is  car¬ 
rying  on  a  crusade  against  the  illegal  sale 
of  cocaine  in  Philadelphia,  was  made  April 
8  when  Benjamin  P.  Ashmead,  United  States 
Government  inspector  of  drugs  for  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  was  arrested  on  a 
warrant  charging  him  with  being  engaged 
in  the  traffic.  The  warrant  was  sworn  to 
by  a  man  whose  name  is  withheld,  who 
charges  that  Ashmead  is  the  largest  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  drug  to  peddlers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Dr.  Christopher  Koch,  of  the  State 
Board,  who  is  directing  the  crusade,  said 
April  8  that  it  was  possible  for 
Ashmead  to  obtain  cocaine  at  $3  an  ounce 
and  sell  it  to  peddlers  at  $8  an  ounce. 
These  peddlers,  Dr.  Koch  said,  in  turn 
sold  the  cocaine  in  small  quantities  to 
users  of  the  drug  at  a  profit  of  between 
$25  and  $30  and  sometimes  $40  an  ounce. 

Assistant  Attorney-General  W.  T.  Den¬ 
nison  has  issued  half  a  dozen  Grand  Jury 
subpoenas  for  Federal  officials  and  sugar 
men  in  the  investigation  into  alleged  fraud¬ 
ulent  underweighing  of  sugar  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  by  agents  of  the  sugar  trust.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents  who  have  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  weighing  import  sugar 
have,  it  is  understood,  gathered  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  organized  under¬ 
weighing  of  imports.  An  authority  deemed 
reliable  has  declared  that  the  underweigh¬ 
ing  there  was  more  extensive  in  proportion 
than  in  New  York. 

The  850-ton  mill  of  the  Goldfield  Con¬ 
solidated  Mines  Company,  at  Goldfield,  Nev., 
was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $250,- 
000  April  !).  After  an  explosion  in  the 
refinery  the  fire  spread  to  a  conveyor, 
which  carried  the  flames  to  the  sampling 
department  and  stamp  batteries.  A  shut¬ 
down  of  sixty  days  will  be  necessary. 

The  deaths  of  nearly  a  dozen  persons  in 
Westerly,  Stouington,  Conn.,  and  vicinity, 
within  a  week,  under  circumstances  indi¬ 
cating  that  most  of  them  had  been  poisoned 
by  wood  alcohol  contained  in  a  mixture 
labelled  “Whiskey,”  has  stirred  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
The  concoction  is  said  to  have  come  from 
a  Westerly  drug  stone ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  clerk,  in  mixing  a  “medicinal  whis¬ 
key,”  ignorantly  used  wood  alcoJiol,  a  dead¬ 
ly  poison,  instead  of  ordinary  alcohol. 
Westerly  is  a  temperance  town.  Thus  far 
eleven  persons  have  died  suddenly  and  it 
is  known  that  at  least  nine  of  the  number 
had  partaken  of  the  poisonous  potion. 

The  party  consisting  of  Thomas  Lloyd 
and  three  companions  which  left  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska,  three  months  or  so  ago  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of  Mount  McKinley, 
the  highest  mountain  in  North  America, 
has  succeeded  in  its  purpose.  The  summit 
was  reached  on  April  3  after  a  month  of 
steady  climbing  from  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  party  left  Fairbanks  on  De¬ 
cember  22.  They  established  a  camp  at  the 
base  of  the  peak  in  March.  No  trace  of 
Dr.  Cook's  ascent  could  be  found  on  either 
peak  and  no  records  were  discovered. 
Mount  McKinley  is  said  to  be  20,500  feet 
high.  It  stands  in  latitude  03  degrees 
north  and  longitude  161  degrees  west.  It 
is  about  280  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  cir¬ 
cle  and  is  in  the  backbone  of  the  greatest 
watershed  in  Alaska.  It  is  the  highest 
far  northern  mountain  peak  in  the  world. 

POLITICAL. — The  first  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  Senate  commit- 
fee  that  has  been  investigating  the  high 
cost  of  living  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
April  5.  Its  purpose  is  to  limit  the  time 
during  which  perishable  articles  of  food 
may  be  held  in  cold  storage,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of 
prices  artificially.  The  committee  unani¬ 
mously  reported  to  the  Senate  a  bill  mak¬ 
ing  it  punishable  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pure  food  act  to  keep  in  cold  storage 
for  more  than  one  year  any  article  of  food, 
and  requiring  that  all  articles  of  food  held 
in  cold  storage  any  length  of  time  shall 
bear  a  label  plainly  and  correctly  stating 
the  period  of  time  so  stored.  Any  food 
articles  held  in  storage  for  more  than  a 
year  become  “adulterated,”  and  if  articles 
stored  for  a  lesser  time  do  not  bear  the 


prescribed  label  they  become  “misbranded,” 
and  are  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  in 
the  pure  food  act. 

If  a  bill  ordered  reported  April  7  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  is  en¬ 
acted  into  law,  Capt.  Peter  F.  Hains,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who  is  serving  a 
term  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  New  York,  for 
the  killing  of  William  Annis,  will  be 
dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  army.  The 
bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Representa- 
.  five  Slayden,  of  Texas,  authorizes  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  drop  from  the  rolls  “any  officer 
who  is  absent  from  duty  three  months 
without  leave  or  who  has  been  absent  in 
confinement  in  a  State  prison  or  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  more  than  three  months  after 
conviction  by  a  civil  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.”  Although  Hains  is  still  car¬ 
ried  on  the  rolls  of  the  army,  he  is  not 
drawing  pay.  There  is  no  authority  in 
present  law  to  separate  him  from  the 
service. 

A  bill  appropriating  $61,000  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  contributors  to  the  Ellen  M. 
Stone  ransom  fund  passed  the  Senate  April 
12.  There  was  objection  to  the  measure 
until  Senator  Lodge  explained  that  the 
State  Department  pledged  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government  to  reimburse  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fund.  The  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  provides  thtft  no  claim  shall  be 
paid  unless  shown  that  the  contribution 
was  made  on  the  faith  of  the  promise  of 
the  Government  to  reimburse  contributors. 
Miss  Stone,  who  was  an  American  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Turkey,  was  abducted  by  brig¬ 
ands  in  September,  1901. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  conference 
will  be  held  soon  in  New  York  City  to  en¬ 
courage  the  movement  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  abandoned  farms  in  New  York 
State.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  a 
conference  held  in  New  Y'ork,  '  in  which 
Representative  Dwight,  President  Brown, 
of  the  New  Y'ork  Central,  and  other  men 
interested  participated.  To  this  meeting 
will  be  invited  the  heads  of  the  important 
New  York  State  railway  and  financial  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  planned  if  possible  to  have 
present  George  W.  Perkins,  representing  J. 
I’.  Morgan ;  William  Rockefeller,  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  President  Truesdale,  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western ;  Presi¬ 
dent  Underwood,  of  the  Erie ;  G.  S.  Sims, 
second  vice-president  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson ;  President  Fowler,  of  the  Ontario 
&  Western,  and  representatives  of  branch 
and  subsidiary  lines.  Mr.  Brown  assured 
Mr.  Dwight  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  all  these  men  either  present  or  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  proposed  meeting.  Mr. 
Dwight  on  his  part  promised  to  get  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  Nagel  and 
experts  from  the  two  departments,  the  en¬ 
tire  New  York  Republican  delegation  in 
the  House  and  representatives  from  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  attend. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  instructed 
Special  Attorney  A.  E.  Harrison  April  7  to 
determine  whether  it  is  true  as  reported 
that  a  board  sitting  at  Elgin,  Ill.,  fixes 
the  price  of  butter  throughout  the  country 
and  otherwise  exercises  a  control  over  the 
trade  in  a  manner  alleged  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  It  was  said 
by  an  officer  of  the  Government  that  the 
operations  of  the  Elgin  board  of  trade  have 
been  under  investigation  for  several  weeks. 
The  Attorney -General  was  prompted  to  take 
action  at  this  time  as  a  result  of  state¬ 
ments  made  by  John  Newman,  representing 
the  Elgin  organization,  before  the  Senate 
committee  inquiring  into  the  cost  of  living. 
Mr.  Newman  told  the  Senate  committee 
that  five  men  sitting  at  Elgin  fixed  the 
price  of  creamery  butter  to  the  consumers. 
He  added  that  the  board  usually  taxed  the 
market  all  it  could  stand.  It  was  fur¬ 

ther  brought  out  that  dealers  who  sell  at 
prices  below  the  Elgin  quotations  are  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  organization,  which  is  co¬ 
operative  and  is  composed  of  creamery 
men,  farmers  and  local  dealers. 

The  American  Cranberry  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  April  6,  decided  to  inaugurate  an 
educational  movement  to  run  five  years, 
during  which  time  the  association  will 

spend  more  than  $250,000  in  teaching  the 
American  and  English  housewife  just  how 
cranberries  should  be  cooked.  The  associa¬ 
tion  will  also  endeavor  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  the  public  from  the  idea  that 

cranberries  should  be  eaten  only  with  poul¬ 
try.  More  than  100  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  attended  the  meeting,  which  was 

called  to  order  by  E.  II.  Durell,  president. 
George  E.  Gossler.  secretary  of  the  Special 
Committee,  announced  that  the  cranberry 
crop  last  year  amounted  to  600,000  barrels, 
valued  at  from  $6  to  $7  a  barrel.  He  said 
that  cranberries  were  grown  chiefly  in 
New  Jersey.  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin 
and  that  the  movement  under  way  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  public  regarding  the  importance 
of  making  cranberries  a  regular  table  dish 
had  the  indorsement  of  every  cranberry 
grower  in  the  country.  No  effort  will  be 
made  to  market  the  American  cranberry  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  in  both  countries 
a  prohibitive  duty  of  $19.35  a  barrel  is 
levied.  Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring 
the  formation  of  the  American  Cranberry 
Growers’  Advertising  Agency.  The  money 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  will  be 
secured  by  taxing  each  grower  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  yield.  Among  the  promi¬ 
nent  New  Jersey  cranberry  growers  present 
at  the  meeting  were  J.  J.  White,  New  Lis¬ 
bon  :  Theodore  Budd.  Pemberton ;  Charles 
D.  Makepeace,  May’s  Landing;  A.  J.  Rider. 
Hammonton :  E.  II.  Durell,  Woodbury : 
Frank  S.  Gaskill.  New  Egypt,  and  It.  Har¬ 
rison.  Trenton.  Mr.  Rider  is  secretary  of 
the  association. 


Overflows  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nueces 
and  Frio  rivers,  Texas.  April  3-9  drowned 
•  lore  than  eighty  thousand  goats,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimates  of  ranchmen.  More 
than  fifty  thousand  head  were  of  the  An¬ 
gora  variety.  Several  ranchmen  lost  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  each.  Some  of  them 
have  not  a  goat  left.  The  floods  swept 
through  the  valleys  before  the  animals 
could  be  rounded  up  and  driven  to  higher 
land. 

An  unusual  question  of  law  arising  out 
of  the  grazing  of  cattle  within  the  limits 
of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  was  argued 
April  11  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  1906  .T.  B.  Curtin  was 
the  owner  of  a  large  tract  within  the  limits 
of  the  park.  At  that  time  Major  II.  C. 
Benson  was  superintendent  of  the  park. 
Major  Benson  forcibly  prevented  Curtin 
from  using  the  public  toll-roads  leading 
to  his  lands  and  from  utilizing  his  lands 
to  graze  cattle  upon  them  until  Curtin  had 
complied  with  regulations  of  the  Interior 
Department  requiring  him  to  fence  in  his 
lands.  Curtin  came  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  argue  that  the  regulations  were  invalid, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  had  no  right,  to  enforce  regulations 
impairing  or  restricting  the  rights  of  per¬ 
sons  owning  patented  lands  within  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  as  to  the  use  of 
the  land  or  the  public  roads  for  anv  lawful 
purpose.  The  Department  of  Justice  de¬ 
fends  the  regulations,  as  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reservation  from  being  overrun 
by  herds  of  cattle.  It  claims  that  Curtin's 
cattle  have  been  straying  over  the  park  for 
years.  The  argument  is  presented  that, 
unlike  an  individual,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  required  to  look  to  the  State 
to  punish  trespassers  upon  its  proper,  v, 
but  may  inflict  punishment  for  such  in¬ 
fringement  itself. 


A  “NIGHTSHADE”  COME  TO  JUDGMENT. 

Among  the  horticultural  papers  which 
joined  the  nightshade  family  is  our  old 
friend  Green’s  Fruit  Grower.  Many  of  its 
readers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Wonderberry,  wrote  asking  why 
it  was  ever  printed.  Some  of  them  were 
told  in  effect  that  very  likely  before  the 
season  was  over  such  men  as  H.  E.  Van 
Deman  would  show  that  the  Wonderberry 
is  “all  right.”  As  an  outcome  of  this, 
the  question  was  asked  squarely  of  Mr. 
Van  Deman,  and  the  answer  is  just  what 
one  would  expect  from  him.  It  is  printed 
in  the  last  Issue  of  Green's  Fruit  Grower 
as  follows  : 

“My  opinion  of  the  Wonderberry  is  that 
it  is  worthless  as  an  edible  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table,  for  it  is  an  annual  that  is  being 
pushed  because  of  its  berr.v-like  fruits.  I 
have  seen  the  growing  plants  and  fruit, 
and.  while  it  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Burbank 
to  be  a  cross  between  certain  species  of 
Solanums  of  which  S.  nigrum  is  not  one, 
as  I  remember,  it  is  in  all  respects  that 
very  species.  If  there  is  no  mistake  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Burbank,  then  man  has 
by  artificial  means  made  a  combination  of 
two  species  that  has  resulted  in  an  exact 
duplicate  of  another,  S.  nigrum.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  there  were  shown  at  the 
A.-Y.-P.  Exposition  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  sev¬ 
eral  lots  of  specimens  of  the  Wonderberry, 
both  plants  and  fruit,  from  seed  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  John  Lewis 
Childs,  that  were  in  all  botanical  respects 
the  same  as  S.  nigrum.  In  fact,  in  some 
cases  whole  plants  in  fruit  of  both  the 
Wonderberry  and  wild  S.  nigrum  were 
shown  together  and  from  the  same  gar¬ 
dens,  and  1  could  see  no  material  differ¬ 
ences  between  them.  It  being  my  official 
duty  to  inspect  these  specimens,  !  did  so 
with  care  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  not  only  worthless  but  bit¬ 
ter  and  nauseating  to  the  taste,  both  raw 
and  cooked.  And  more  than  that,  1  found 
no  one  else  who  liked  them.  I  notice  that 
this  thing  is  now  being  sold  under  a  new 
name,  the  ‘Sunberry.’  Next  year  it  may 
be  called  Moouberry.  In  any  case,  I  wan.: 
none  of  it.” 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  Green's  Fruit 
Grower  come  up  to  the  mark  in  this  way. 
It  sets  a  strong  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
nightshade  family. 


CROP  NOTES. 

The  fruit  crop  looks  fine  for  a  large  crop 
of  apples.  If  nothing  more  happens,  the 
peaches  probably  will  be  25  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  crop.  All  kinds  of  berries  are 
in  fine  shape.  Wheat,  grass  and  clover  all 
fine.  No  complaint,  only  it  is  too  dry. 

Creal  Springs,  111.  l.  j.  r. 

We  are  now  (April  6)  spraying  with 
lime-sulphur,  1%  gallon  to  50  of  water, 
with  2M>  pounds  arsenate  of  lead.  Blos¬ 
som  buds  about  ready  to  open.  We  use 
double-action  pump,  two  men  pumping, 
two  leads  of  hose,  two  Vermorel  nozzles 
to  each  lead.  We  apply  800  gallons  per 
day,  coating  by  count  420  trees  15  to  16 
years  old  ;  do  a  very  satisfactory  job.  Our 
outlook  for  fruit  was  never  better.  Of 
course,  we  are  in  danger  of  frost  injury, 
the  buds  opening  out  so  early.  There  is 
double  the  crop  in  sight  over  last  year, 
and  we  had  over  4.000  bushels  then. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  very  favorable  Winter  for 
farm  operations,  and  everything  looks  good 
to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  unless  he 
happens  to  be  one  who  has  an  overdose  of 
thrips.  These  little  pests  crawl'  into  the 
buds  of  fruit  trees  as  soon  as  they  swell 
the  least  bit.  They  seem  to  like  the  prune 
better  than  any  other  tree.  Some  orchards 
are  so  full  of  them  that  the  prune  blossoms 
will  not  open  at  all,  having  been  eaten  up 
by  the  thrips.  My  orchard  work  keeps  me 
very  busy.  I  have  a  variety  of  fruit,  cher¬ 
ries,  apricots,  peaches,  prunes  and  apples, 
vith  berries,  quinces,  walnuts,  olives,  grapes, 
etc.,  on  the  side.  Just  now  (March  31  i  I 
am  irrigating.  The  water  we  get  is  taken 
from  the  Los  Gatos  creek  by  a  company. 
They  have  constructed  ditches  which  lead 
through  the  principal  orchard  districts.  We 
have  to  pay  50  to  75  cents  per  hour,  and 
use  the  water  day  and  night.  A  head  is 
supposed  to  be  100  miner's  inches,  but 
when  water  is  plentiful  we  get  much  more 
than  that.  Cherry  trees  are  now  in  full 
bloom.  Prunes  are  past  their  best.  Apri¬ 
cots  are  as  large  as  pink  beans,  and  so 
are  almonds.  Some  varieties  of  apples  are 
in  bloom  and  most  other  varieties  are  show¬ 
ing  color.  We  are  pruning  peaches  yet.  I 
like  to  get  the  peach  trees  all  pruned  when 
they  are  in  bloom  if  possible,  as  much 
thinning  can  be  done  with  the  pruning 
shears,  and  much  faster  than  by  picking 
off  the  fruit  by  hand. 

California,.  .  Horace  g.  kee sling. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

JACOB’S  LADDER. 

Ah  !  many  a  time  we  look,  on  starlit  nights, 
Up  to  the  sky  as  Jacob  did  of  old, 

Look  longing  up  to  the  eternal  lights. 

To  spell  their  lines  of  gold. 

But  nevermore  as  to  the  Hebrew  boy 
Each  on  his  way  the  angels  walk  abroad, 
And  nevermore  we  hear,  with  awful  joy. 
The  awful  voice  of  God. 

Yet  to  pure  eyes  the  ladder  still  is  sot. 

And  angel  visitants  still  come  and  go ; 
Many  bright  messengers  are  moving  yet 
From  the  dark  world  below. 

Thoughts  that  are  red-crossed  Faith's 
outspreading  wings, 

Prayers  of  the  church  are  keeping  time 
and  tryst — 

Heart-wishes,  making  bee-like  murmurings, 
Their  flower  the  eucharist. 

These  are  the  messengers  for  ever  wending 
From  earth  to  heaven,  that  faith  alone 
may  scan ! 

These  are  the  angels  of  our  God  ascending 
Up  to  the  Son  of  Man. 

— William  Alexander. 

* 

Green  gage  plums  make  a  delicious 
pudding.  Drain  the  syrup  off  a  jar  of 
canned  plums,  and  put  a  thick  layer  of 
them  in  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  pud¬ 
ding  dish  holding  a  quart.  Cover  with 
pieces  of  stale  bread  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  dish,  and  turn  over  all  two 
eggs  beaten  up  in  a  pint  of  milk.  Stand 
the  pudding  dish  in  a  dish  of  water, 
and  bake  for  about  half  an  hour.  When 
cooked  turn  the  pudding  dish  upside 
down  on  a  plate,  let  it  stand  a  few 
minutes,  then  lift  off  the  dish,  and 
serve  with  a  sauce  made  by  beating 
the  syrup,  thickening  it  slightly  with 
cornstarch,  and  adding  a  squeeze  of 
lemon  juice. 

* 

Old  pictures  show  us,  70  years  ago,  a 
style  of  hair-dressing  consisting  of 
braids  or  coils  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  little  bunches  of  short  ringlets  in 
front  of  each  ear,  held  in  place  by  little 
combs.  Fashion  authorities  assure  us 
that  this  is  to  be  the  next  style  of  coif¬ 
fure,  following  the  close-fitting  “swirl” 
and  the  Marguerite  braids  that  in  turn 
displaced  unending  and  distending  puffs. 
We  must  confess  a  liking  for  the  close 
bands  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  allowed 
us  to  see  the  shape  of  the  head  once 
more,  but  the  “swirl”  requires  long 
hair  and  rather  delicate  features,  and 
it  was  neither  practical  nor  becoming 
to  a  good  many.  There  is  one  com¬ 
mendable  feature  about  the  1840  coif¬ 
fure  ;  it  cannot  be  built  up  on  wire  rat- 
traps  and  oakum  pads,  but  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  revolution  in  headgear  too,  for 
it  will  afford  little  foundation  to  skewer 
a  modern  hat  upon. 

*  * 

One  of  our  friends  who  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  severe  stiff  neck,  or  wry 
neck,  as  the  doctor  called  it,  was  ordered 
to  get  a  Japanese  fire  box  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  applying  dry  heat.  The  “fire 
box”  proved  to  be  a  small  metal  box, 
about  five  inches  long  and  two  or  2% 
deep ;  it  was  covered  with  velvet ;  char¬ 
coal  candles  specially  prepared  were 
lighted  and  placed  in  it,  burning  for 
about  two  hours.  The  burning  char¬ 
coal  is  securely  closed  in  the  box,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  accidents, 
and  the  sufferer  laid  the  fire  box  against 
her  stiffened  neck,  and  bound  it  in  place 
with  a  scarf,  soon  feeling  the  relief  af¬ 
forded  by  the  dry  heat.  The  doctor 
told  her  these  fire  boxes  are  quite  freely 
used  in  medical  practice.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient,  being  ready  in  a 
minute  when  hot  applications  are 
needed,  without  the  delay  often  inevita¬ 
ble  in  providing  hot  water.  They  cost 
25  cents,  including  a  supply  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  charcoal,  and  are  sold  by  dealers 
in  Japanese  goods,  and  also  by  many 
city  druggists. 

* 

One  of  the  conveniences  sold  by  a 
prominent  importing  firm  is  a  shoe¬ 
cleaning  basket  of  English  willow,  lined 
with  morocco  or  pigskin,  and  contain¬ 


ing  brushes,  paste,  polish,  shoe  laces, 
button  hook,  shoe-horn,  etc.  Such  a 
basket  costs  from  $10  to  $20.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  to  duplicate  its  con¬ 
venience  by  using  an  old-fashioned  wil¬ 
low  market  basket,  preferably  a  rather 
flat  square  one,  and  lining  it  with 
denim,  with  a  few  side  pockets  or  straps 
to  hold  the  smaller  articles.  If  it  has 
a  lid  with  double  flaps  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter;  if  not  a  denim  cover  may  be  used.  A 
shoe-cleaning  tree  (which  resembles  a 
last  with  fastening  to  attach  it  to  a 


% 


6617  Corset  Cover,  32  to  40  bust. 

hook  in  the  wall)  is  an  additional  con¬ 
venience,  as  the  shoe  is  put  on  this 
during  polishing,  thus  leaving  both 
hands  free,  and  a  strip  of  flannel  see¬ 
sawed  over  the  shoe  with  both  hands 
polishes  very  rapidly.  The  shoe-clean¬ 
ing  basket  affords  a  neat  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  articles  that  are,  in  many  cases, 
allowed  to  form  an  untidy  litter,  and  it 
also  saves  time  in  keeping  everything  in 
its  place. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  well  fitting  corset  cover  con¬ 
tributes  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
blouse  or  the  gown.  Here  are  two, 
both  of  which  are  desirable.  The 
tucked  one  will  appeal  to  the  women 
who  like  perfect  smoothness  above  the 
waist  line,  while  the  gathered  one  is 


or  Small  Women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 

desirable  for  those  of  more  slender 
figure.  The  tucked  cover  includes 
shield  sleeves  and  is  made  with  round 
neck  while  the  gathered  cover  is'  sleeve¬ 
less  and  made  with  a  square  neck.  Both 
corset  covers  are  made  with  fronts  and 
back,  but  the  tucked  cofset  cover  is 
lengthened  over  the  shoulder  to  form 


tiie  shield  sleeves.  The  fronts  are  laid 
in  tucks  at  the  lower  edges  that  are 
stitched  flat.  .The  gathered  corset  cover 
is  simply  full,  regulated  by  means  of 
beading  threaded  with  ribbon.  Either 
one  can  be  finished  with  a  peplum  or  a 
belt  as  preferred.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
for  either  corset  cover  2  yards  24,  114 
yards  36,  %  yard  44  inches  wide  with 
3  yards  of  beading;  3%  yards. of  edging 
for  the  gathered  corset  cover.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6617  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38  and  40-inch,  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents.  '  c.  .' 

The  plain  nightgown  with  body  and 
sleeves  in  one  is  now  a  favorite  model, 
and  is  very  easily  made.  The  gown  is 
made  with  front  and  back  portions  that 
are  cut  in  one  with  the  sleeves.  The 
edges  of  the  front  opening  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  any  way  that  may  be  liked  or 
the  opening  can  be  omitted  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  sleeves  also  can  be  made 
with  or  without  openings.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  16- 
year  size  is  6  yards  24  or  27,  -3%  yards 
36  or  44  inches  wide  with  2%  yards  of 
beading.  The  pattern  6620  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  14,  16  and  18  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Retaining  Color  in  Beets. 

I  think .  I '  can .  answer  the  beet  ques¬ 
tion  on  page  427.  The  beets  must  not 
be  peeled  or  the  tops  cut  too  close,  or 
the  roots  cut  or  damaged  in  any  way, 
or  they  “will  bleed  themselves  to  death,” 
so  to  say.  When  they  are  cooked  soft 
in  salt  water,  drain  them  and  peel  them 
while  hot,  slice  them  thin,  put  into  the 
jars  or  for  immediate  use  into  a  bowl; 
put  sugar  (about  a  tablespoonful),  pep¬ 
per  and  salt  over  them,  then  cover  them 
with  cold  vinegar.  They  are  ready  to 
eat  in  about  an  hour,  and  what  is  left 
cover  with  a  plate  and  they  will  be  just 
as  nice,  in  color  in  a  week,  or  if  put 
in  jars  in  three  months.  e.  k. 

If  new  beets  are  used  they  will  not 
only  keep  their  color,  but  also  their 
flavor,  instead  of  becoming  flat,  as  they 
always  do  in  the  Spring.  One  cup 
sugar,  two  cups  vinegar,  three  cups 
water,  bring  to  a  boil.  Boil  beets  until 
tender,  peel  and  slice  and  pack  in  jars, 
hot,  then  pour  hot  liquid  over  them — 
enough  to  fill  each  jar  full,  using  above 
proportions,  then  seal.  mrs.  b.  h.  s. 


Tells  How  To 
Save  Work  and 
Increase 
Profits 


It’s  Free! 

Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  new  book 
about  telephones  for 
fanners,  it  will  give  \ 
you  money-making, 
time  saving,  labor-saving 
suggestions  that  will  open 
your  eyes  to  opportunities  you 
have  been  missing.  Write  for 
Edition  31  of 

“How  the  Telephone 

Helps  the  Farmer” 

A  telephone  in  the  hpuse  puts  you  in  touch 
with  market  quotations,  weather  reports,  the 
doctor,  storekeeper,  neighbors,  everybody  you 
want  to  reach— cost  is  low  when  you  install  the 

Stromberg-Carlson 

^  Independent 

"  ^  Telephone 

Low  in  price,  econom¬ 
ical  to  maintain,  un¬ 
equalled  in  elficiency. 
Ten  men  can  organize 
a  Successful  Independ¬ 
ent  S  y  8 1  e  in.  W  rite 
for  the  new  book  that 
explains. 

Stromberg  -  Carlson 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 

Kansas  City, Mo. 

(Address 

ceareHt 
office) 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


SELF-HEATING 


Best  made.  Money  back  if  not  suited.  Agents 
wanted.  STANDARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Chatham,  New  York. 


Admiral 

1  percales 


il 


are  as  bright  and 
varied  in  patterns 
and  effects  as  any  of  the 

goods  on  the 
market.  Hamilton  colors 
1  -  have  a  substantial 

reputation  for  dura¬ 
bility,  dating  from 

1825. 

Admiral  Percales 
are  36  inches  wide, 
and  sell  for 

only^Q  cents 

a  yard.  If  you  want  I 
something  for  Shirts, 
Waists.  or  House 
Gowns.aslc  your  retailer 
for  Admiral  Percale, 
or  write  us  for  samples. 

HAMILTON! 
MFG.  CO. 

1 93  Franklin  St.  | 
BOSTON 


MAILED  FREE 


SPRING  and  SUMMER 
STYLE  BOOK  and  SAMPLES 

—  '  ")  .  *'  )  '  r  rrt 

Made-to-Order 

Men’s  &  Youths’ Suits 

and  Overcoats— $10  to  $18 

Save  from  $4  lo  $7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 

Cut  out  dealers’  profits. 
Our  made-to-order  $10  to 

$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Many  new  and  choice  pat¬ 
terns  to  select  from.  Fit, 
material,  workmanship 
guaranteed. 

Express  charges  prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on 
all  orders  west  of  it.  Send 
at  once  for  our  illustrated 
Style  Book  and  samples 
of  cloth,  directions  for 
self-measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Somerville  N.  J. 


THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 

famous  for  its  sureness  v 
of  doing  its  days  work-\Vv 
and  that  day’s  work  is''1'  ^ 
to  keep  you  dry  and  \  i 
comfortable  when  it  '1 
rains. 

*322  EVERYWHERE  \ 

V  "V- 

BE  SURE  THE  GARMENT  YOU  Bl/Y 

OF  THE, 

™ 

A.J .Tower  Co.  boston.  _ 

Tower  Canadian  Co.  ltd.  Toronto? 


Rider  Agents  uW anted 

,  in  each  town  to  ride  'and  exhibit  sample 
1910  bicycle.  Write  for  S fecial  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  f /)  ft  O  7 
1910  Models 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  &  1909  Models  <frfO 

all  of  best  makes  V  *  ro  W  *  « 

1  tOO  Second-Hand  Wheal  a 

I  All  makes  and  models ,  ^  O  .  O 

I  rood  as  new .  •*> 

I  Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

jjfwe  Shift  on  Approval  •without  a 

lLM.CEHt  deposit •  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

-TEH  DAY’S  FREE  TRIAL.! 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels. 

!  lamps,  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  olfer.  IVrite  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  Chicago 


FREE-  PAINT 

For  Your  Home  or  Barn 

Send  name  now— on  postal— for  Co¬ 
operative  Plan  by  which  we  Introduce 
‘•Unlto”  Paint  everywhere.  You  can 
secure  all  the  “Unlto”  Palntyou  want, 
any  color,  without  sending  a  rent  for  it 
You  can  also  make  easy,  extra  cash 
wlthoutelTort.  Remember— 

You*Send  No  Money— 

This  Is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  It  enables 
you  to  see  the  paint  and  use  it,  and  It  need  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  Don’t  buy  paint  till  you  get 
this  new,  1910  plan  of  .ours.  F, very  gallon  of  “Unlto” 
Paint  Is  backed  by  our  5-year  guarantee.  Send  postal 
now— simuly  suy,“8end  Paint  Pluu  and  «25-page  cata¬ 
log,  free.”  Write  It  now— address 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY. 
Dept. P31  (Cleveland.  Ohio 
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The  Fireless  Cooker  Again. 

No  one,  without  lfaving  tested  it, 
can  realize  what  a  time  and  fuel  saver 
the  fireless  cooker  is.  Moreovlcr,  a 
costly  outfit  is  not  really  essential  to 
success.  My  own  cookers  are  made  of 
large  wooden  candy  pails,  and  I  prefer 
these  separate  ones  on  account  of  odor 
pervading  the  contents.  The  pails  and 
lids  are  first  lined  with  heavy  paper, 
then  well  packed  with  fine  hay,  and  a 
round  cushion  made  of  cheesecloth, 
stuffed  with  hay  for  the  top;  over 
which  the  lid  is  pressed  down  and  fast¬ 
ened  securely  on  each  side  with  small 
wire  hooks  run  through  staples,  on 
top  and  sides.  These  cushions,  if  kept 
dry  and  aired,  will  not  become  musty. 
Another  reason  why  i  favor  the  sepa¬ 
rate  cookers  is  that  one  can  prepare 
different  vegetables  at  her  leisure,  for, 
of  course,  all  know  that  the  box  must 
not  be  opened  after  receiving  the  con¬ 
tents  until  they  are  ready  to  be  taken 
out.  I  usually  put  beans  to  soak  in  the 
morning  and  boil  them,  changing  the 
water,  adding  seasoning  and  half  the 
quantity  of  water  used  when  cooking 
on  the  stove,  and  allow  them  to  boil 
while  supper  is  being  prepared;  then 
pack  securely  in  box  or  bucket  and  set 
^side  until  noon  the  next  day.  Meats, 
poultry,  etc.,  to  be  broiled  or  baked, 
are  cooked  from  30  to  60  minutes,  and 
placed  in  the  fireless  cooker  over  night, 
and  are  ready  for  the  oven.  If  the 
weather  is  cool  the  bucket  is  swathed 
in  an  old  comfortable. 

Dried  fruits  are  cooked  over  night, 
also  fresh  fruits  that  are  apt  to  stick, 
are  boiled  rapidly  five  or  ten  minutes; 
then  sweetened  and  set  in  the  cooker. 
They  are  piping  hot  for  breakfast. 
Puddings,  custards,  etc.,  are  prepared 
for  dinner  while  finishing  breakfast,  and 
set  in  the  oven  until  after  the  dishes  are 
washed,  then  they  go  in  the  cookers  for 
dinner,  leaving  but  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  cooking  the  noon  m'eal ;  with 
leisure  to  wash,  sew,  iron  or  read; 
and  no  fear  of  the  dinner  boiling  dry, 
or  being  underdone  if  care  is  used  in 
placing  the  lids  on  pots  or  pans  securely, 
boiling  or  baking  the  ingredients  until 
hot  through,  and  cooker  is  well  padded 
to  retain  the  heat. 

Perhaps  a  few  tried  rules  for  pre¬ 
paring  some  of  the  more  common  vege¬ 
tables  will  prove  beneficial  to  those 
using  the  fireless  cooker  for  the  first 
time. 

Rice. — Wash  and  soak  in  cold  water 
one  hour.  Set  on  back  part  of  range 
to  simmer  in  water  sufficient  to  cover; 
when  grains  begin  to  swell,  add  three 
cups  of  boiling  milk,  cover  closely,  boil 
rapidly  a  few  moments  and  s’et  in  the 
cooker  for  four  or  five  hours. 

Oatmeal. — Stir  one  cup  of  oatmeal  in 
two  cups  of  boiling  water,  cover  closely 
and  boil  a  few  minutes  and  set  in  the 
cooker  over  night.  It  will  cook  in  less 
time,  but  this  is  usually  a  breakfast 
dish. 

Mush. — Prepare  in  the  usual  .way, 
only  not  quite  so  thick ;  cover  closely 
and  place  in  the  cooker  four  or  five 
hours.  Made  at  noon,  it  is  delicious 
for  supper. 

Stew  pies. — When  fruit  is  hard  to 
cook,  they  may  be  baked  or  boiled  un¬ 
til  dough  is  done,  and  set  in  the  cooker 
until  the  next  meal  hour.  Peach  cob¬ 
bler  is  delicious  treated  thus  if  baked 
in  a  deep  tin  or  dish  that  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  securely  so  that  no  steam  can  es¬ 
cape.  In  making  the  change  place  the 
lid  in  position  on  pies  several  minutes 
before  removing  from  oven  to  the 
cooker. 

Green  beans. — Prepare  one-half  gal¬ 
lon  of  green  beans,  place  one-quarter 
pound  of  salt  pork  in  the  bottom  of 
bean  pot,  add  beans  and  salt  to  suit  the 
taste,  partly  cover  with  cold  water,  boil 
one  hour,  if  to  be  served  for  dinner; 
if  prepared  in  the  evening,  less  time 
will  suffice.  A  quantity  of  cut-off  sweet 
corn  added  to  these  improves  the  flavor, 
or  new  Irish  potatoes;  but  they  must 
all  be  thoroughly  hot  before  placing  in 
the  cooker.  _  D.  B.  P. 

My  Neighbor  and  I. 

“I  don’t  know  how  you  find  it,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  Winter  our  peo¬ 
ple  always  seem  tired  of  our  food,  and 
my  brain  seems  to  shrink  until  I  seem 
to  revolve  on  about  two  dishes.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  anything  fresh?” 

“This  is  delightful.  I  was  just  wishing 
some  one  would  come  in,  in  just  your 
state  of  mind,  for  I  am  glorying  in  a  few 
new  recipes,  and  you  know  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  pass  them  on.  But  I  ought  to  ask 
what  kind  you  are  seeking?” 

“Any  will  be  most  gratefully  received 
— none  can  come  amiss  except  those  I 
have  been  working  on  steadily  the  last 
four  months.” 

“I  will  begin  with  breakfast.  You 
know  we  decided  tea  and  coffee  did  not 
suit  us  very  well,  so  we  heroically  dis¬ 
carded  them  and  drank  water  only  for 
a  few  years.  Somehow  it  is  very  festive 


to  have  a  hot  drink,  and  here  is  a  recipe 
which,  with  good  cream,  we  find  most 
satisfactory.  It  is  so  simple  that  you 
will  scorn  it  till  you  have  tried  it, 
but  I  don’t  believe  you  will  scorn 
it  long,  and  you  will  find  it  both 
economical  and  harmless.  Take  2)4 
quarts  of  bran  and  one-half  pint  of  New 
Orleans  molasses.  Rub  them  together 
with  your  fingers,  as  you  rub  shortening 
into  flour.  Put  it  into  a  large  shallow 
baking-pan  and  this  into  a  cool  oven,  stir 
frequently  so  it  does  not  burn,  and  cook 
till  it  is  as  brown  as  coffee.  Pour  one 
quart  of  boiling  water  on  to  five  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  this  coffee,  add  a  bit  of  but¬ 
ter,  the  size  of  a  pea,  boil  15  minutes 
and  then  tell  me  if  you  ever  tasted  any¬ 
thing  better.  Of  course  it  can  be  made 
stronger  or  weaker  to  taste.” 

“Why,  the  children  can  take  that,  and 
they  are  all  the  time  wanting  coffee,  and 
I  think  they  are  too  young  for  it.” 

“Of  course  they  can ;  we  all  like  it, 
and  you  know  1  have  been  an  inveterate 
coffee-drinker.  Now  for  the  breakfast 
dish.  Butter  a  small  dish,  put  in  a  layer 
of  seasoned  bread-crumbs,  cover  these 
with  slices  of  tomato  and  then  break 
eggs  on  top,  as  many  as  are  necessary 
for  your  number  of  mouths.  Put  into 
the  oven  till  eggs  are  just  set.  So  quick¬ 
ly  done,  and  such  a  nice  change !  Now 
we  are  through  breakfast,  let  us  have 
something  fresh  for  dinner.  I  find  even 
those  who  are  not  enthusiastic  on  pars¬ 
nips  really  like  them  in  this  form.  Mash 
some  boiled  parsnips,  add  a  few  bread¬ 
crumbs,  pepper,  salt  and  a  little  melted 
butter.  Bind  together  with  an  egg,  form 
into  balls,  roll  in  egg  and  crumbs  and 
fry.  They  don’t  seem  very  much,  but  I 
think  even  a  little  dish  which  is  new 
adds  much  zest  to  the  meal.  You  know 
puddings  are  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  this  family.  Take  the  remains  of  a 
sponge  cake,  stale  and  as  dry  as  you 
like;  cut  into  small  slices,  put  jelly  or 
jam  between  the  slices,  lay  in  a  pretty 
dish.  Pour  over  just  enough  milk  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  cake.  When  well 
soaked,  pour  over  a  boiled  custard  made 
in  the  proportion  of  one-half  pint  of 
milk  to  two  egg  yolks,  sugar  and  flavor¬ 
ing  to  taste.  'Serve  cold.  We.  need  a 
pudding  for  supper  as  well  as  for  dinner, 
so  I’ll  give  you  a  recipe  for  apple  tapioca 
pudding.  Soak  a  cup  of  tapioca  for  12 
hours.  Pare  and  core  enough  apples  to 
fill  your  dish,  put  into  each  apple  a  clove 
or  bit  of  lemon  peel.  Pour  over  them 
the  soaked  tapioca  with  enough  water 
to  make  not  too  dry  when  cooked.  Bake 
till  apples  are  tender.  Serve  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  boiled  custard.  Now  one 
more  recipe,  and  I  have  done  for  to-day. 
When  the  bread  rather  unexpectedly 
gives  out  make  Garibaldi  scones:  one 
pound  sifted  flour,  one  teaspoonful  soda, 
two  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  two 
teaspoon fuls  sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  three 
ounces  butter.  Add  enough  sweet  milk 
to  make  as  soft  as  it  is  possible  to  roll 
out.  Divide  into  two  cakes,  roll  out 
round,  cut  each  cake  in  four,  brush  with 
egg  and  milk,  bake  in  fairly  hot  oven. 
Let  them  stand  on  the  hot  oven-tin  for  a 
minute  after  taking  from  the  oven.  Get 
them  into  the  oven  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  mixing.” 

“I  am  going  right  home  to  try  those 
recipes  and  I'll  come  back  for  more.” 

_  A.  E.  F. 

Coins  or  Stamps  by  Mail. 

One  has  often  the  need  to  inclose  a 
small  coin  or  postage  stamp  in  a  letter, 
and  no  very  satisfactory  way  suggests  it¬ 
self.  I  have  sometimes  folded  a  dime 
or  quarter  in  a  bit  of  cloth  and  caught 
it  to  the  paper  with  a  few  long  stitches. 
A  Still  better  way  is  to  fold  the  coin  in 
a  small  piece  of  paper,  lay  the  little 
package  upon  the  letter  with  the  edges 
df  paper  underside,  and  then  paste  across 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  X  two  strips 
of  gummed  paper,  letting  the  ends  of  the 
strips  reach  out  a  half  inch  or  so  beyond 
the  coin  and  so  hold  it  fast.  A  strip  cut 
from  the  unused  flap  of  an  envelope 
readily  supplies  the  little  hold-fasts,  or  a 
roll  of  white  passe-partout  binding  kept 
in  the  desk  proves  a  most  efficient  aid. 
(Remember  that  these  glue-coated  bind¬ 
ings  if  kept  long  in  any  but  a  dry  place 
will  solidify  upon  themselves  and  become 
hard  round  blocks  and  useless.) 

My  method  of  inclosing  stamps  for  re¬ 
ply  has  long  been  to  cut  with  a  penknife 
two  parallel  slits  near  the  foot  of  the 
page,  having  the  two  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  apart,  and  then  slip  the  stamps 
down  and  up  again  through  the  slits, 
leaving  it  threaded  securely  in  place,  yet 
easily  removed.  When  sending  return 
postage  with  manuscripts  the  slits  remain 
ready  for  repeated  use  in  case  the  article 
must  wander  long  in  search  of  accept¬ 
ance.  Recently  this  method  of  sending 
stamps  has  been  suggested :  Moisten  a 
tiny  spot  in  the  center  of  the  stamp  in¬ 
stead  of  at  one  corner.  This,  of  course, 
leaves  the  margin  gummed  and  insures 
perfect  adhesion,  prudence  primrose. 


Three  Kinds  of  Bread. 

Mush  Bread. — Put  one  pint  of  milk 
in  a  double  boiler  and  when  it  is  hot 
stir  slowly  in  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of 
cornmeal ;  stir  until  the  mixture  begins 
to  thicken ;  it  should  not  be  stiff.  Take 
from  the  fire,  add  one  scant  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs;  beat¬ 
ing  all  the  time;  lastly  add  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites,  pour  into  a  well  greased 
bread  pan  and  bake  for  thirty  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

Shrewsbury  Bun. — Scald  a  pint  of 
milk;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and, 
when  lukewarm,  one  yeast  cake,  dis¬ 
solved  ;  add  two  eggs  well  beaten  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon;  add  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Beat  the 
mixture  with  a  spoon.  ‘Stand  aside  in  a 
warm  place  for  three  hours.  Then  stir 
this  down.  Turn  it  into  a  shallow 
greased  pie  dish.  Beat  a  quarter  cup  of 
butter  and  a  cup  of  brown  sugar  until 
light;  add  two  tcaspoonfuls  of  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  form  this  into  little  balls  and  stick 
them  down  into  the  dough.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  twenty  minutes. 

Kaiser  Semmeln. — This  is  said  by  the 
Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  to 
imitate  a  famous  form  of  bread  made  in 
Vienna.  Soften  a  cake  of  compressed 
yeast  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  boiled 
water  (lukewarm)  and  stir  in  about 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  flour,  or  enough 
to  make  a  dough  that  may  be  kneaded. 
Knead  the  little  ball  of  dough  till  it  is 
smooth  and  elastic.  Then  make  a  deep 
cut  across  the  dough  in  both  directions. 
Have  ready  two  cups  of  boiled  water 
cooled  to  a  lukewarm  temperature,  and 
into  this  put  the  ball  of  dough.  It  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  but  will 
gradually  rise  as  it  becomes  light.  In 
about  fifteen  minutes  it  will  float  upon 
the  water,  a  light,  puffy  “sponge.”  Into 
this  water  and  sponge  stir  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  between  six  and  seven  cups 
of  flour.  Knead  or  pound  the  dough 
about  twenty  minutes.  Let  rise  in  a 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  until  the  mass  is  doubled  in  bulk. 
Divide  into  pieces  weighing  about  three 
ounces  each.  (There  should  be  about 
fourteen  pieces.)  Shape  these  into  balls. 
When  all  are  shaped,  cut  down  into  each 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  make  five  divisions. 
Set  the  balls  into  buttered  tins  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  brush  over  the  tops  gener¬ 
ously  with  melted  butter,  and  set  to 
bake  at  once  in  a  hot  oven.  Bake  twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes.  When  nearly 
baked  brush  over  with  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg  and  return  to  the  oven  to 
finish  baking.  Bake  the  biscuits  as  soon 
as  they  are  cut  and  brushed  with  but¬ 
ter.  Only  by  this  means  can  the  shape 
and  fine  texture  of  this  form  of  bread 
be  secured. 
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Superior  ly  Prints 

Ordinary  calicoes  could 
[  never  have  stood  the  test 
of  more  than  05  years, 
and  be  more  popular 
I  today  than  ever  before. 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

I  have  endured  all  these 
years  as  the  perfect  cot¬ 
ton  dress-goods,  because 
of  their  superior  quality 
of  cloth  and  absolutely 
fadeless  color. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simp¬ 
son  -  Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We'll  help  him 
supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Woman 

or  the  one  who 
would  rather  do 
one  hour's  easy, 
pleasant  work 
than  hire  a  wash 
woman  tor  a.  whole  day. 

One  hour  of  light, 
easy  work,  that  is  all 
that  the  biggest  wash¬ 
ing  means  to  the 
woman  who 


has  an 


Lotus  prove  toyou  thatthoO.  K.  Roller  Gear¬ 
ing  Rotary  Washer  Is  tlio  easiest  to  operate; 
that  It  cleans  the  clothes  quickest ;  Is  easiest  on 
the  clothes,  never  Injuring  the  most  delicate 
fabric;  that  It  lasts  longest,  and  that,  In  every 
way.  It  will  save  you  more  work  and  give  you 
better  satisfaction  atluround  than  any  other 
washer,  regardless  of  price. 

Guaranteed  to  You 


Our  legally  binding  guarantee  la  tacked  In¬ 
side  the  machine.  Guaranteed  because  it  la 
mechanically  perfect,  a  child  turns  it  easily, 
legs  never  wabble,  being  formed  of  lengthened 
staves  built  In  with  the  tub,  steam-proof  lid 
keeps  water  hot. 

Don’t  ruin  health  and  disposition  over  the 
wash  tub  when  this  complete  relief  Is  at  hand 
for  so  little  money. 

Write  for  our  free  washer  book.  We'll  tell 
you  liow  to  buy  the  right  washer  at  the  rigiit 
price. 


H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole  ones  and 
can  be  bought  at  82.50  per  barrel  f.o.b.  Worcester 
(about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel),  from  the  factory  of 
NJCW  ENGLAND  B1SCUITCO., Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Toasted  Butter 
Crackers, ”  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc. 
Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 
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I  WHAT  YOU  INVENT!! 

75L  .IHimirm nl?  JL  713  JIL 

8250,000  INVENTION  WANTED. 
Write  for  our  FREE  BOOK;  gives  list  of  other 
needed  inventions;  tells  how  to  protect  them. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned. 
No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CH ANDLEE,  Attorneys 

_ 1 252  F  Street,  Washington.  1>.  C. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh, 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortlandt  Bldfl..  New  York 


CIDER  PRESSES 

TIKE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY¬ 
DRAULIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Prussia*  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cid  jr  e ’aporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0.,( 

(Oldiiat  au<l  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

pr discs  in  th©  -world.)  _ 

137  Uncoln  Avenue,  Mount  tiileftOj  Olilo 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Vhat  Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  Says  About  It; 

Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  owns  a  section 
land  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  He 
has  said  in  an  interviow: 

**As  an  Ainericua  I  am  delighted 
to  sec  the  remarkable  progress  of 
Western  Canada.  Our  people  are 
docking  across  the  boundary  in 
thousands,  and  I  have  not  yet  met 
one  who  admitted  bo  had  nmdo  a 
mistake.  They  are  all  doing  well. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  in 
the  Middle  or  Western  States  that 
has  not  a  representative  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.’ * 

125  MillionBushelsof  Wheat  in1909 

Wostern  Canada  field  crops  for  1909  will 
easily  bring  $  1  70,000,000.00  in  cash. ; 

Free  lIomcstcudH  of  1(50  acres, 
ami  pre-emption  of  160  acres  at 
83.00  un  acre.  Railway  and  land  Com- 
anies  have  land  for  Bale  at  reasonable  prices, 
daily  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  out  of  t  he  proceeds  of  one  crop. 
Splendid  climate,  good  schools, 
excellent  railway  accommodation, 
low  freight  rates,  wood,  water  ami 
lumber  easily  obtainable. 

For  pamphlet  "Last  Best  West,"  particulars 
as  to  siiitablo  location  and  low  settlors'  rato, 
apply  to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  the  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (5) 

J.  0.  Duncan.  Canadian  Government 
Agent.  Iioom  30,  Syracuse  Bunk  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Direct  to  Ytm’ 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  honu\  that  the  Kalamazoo  Is  the  most 
periect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  lor  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


We  Pay  the 
Freight 


I  i 


€504 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SOWS  KILLING  PIGS— WHY? 

A.  S.  A.,  in  giving  the  answer  to  this 
question  of  “R.,”  on  page  281,  fails  to 
give  the  true  reason  why  sows  kill  their 
little  pigs.  It  is  not  because  overfed 
or  underfed,  or  for  want  of  exercise 
that  this  trouble  comes.  But  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  because  of  being  improperly  fed.  If 
R.  will  next  Winter  put  these  same 
sows  into  warm  quarters,  dry  and  well 
ventilated,  I  care  not  how'  close,  and 
feed  the  same  kind  of  food  as  described, 
together  with  plenty  of  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  and  give  in  addition  all  the 
succulent  food,  mangels,  turnips,  car¬ 
rots,  potatoes  or  apples,  they  will  eat, 
I  will  pay  five  dollars  for  each  pig  they 
eat.  Sows  are  not  cannibals.  When 
running  in  Summer  pasture,  eating 
plenty  of  succulent  food,  they  never 
show  any  disposition  to  kill  their  pigs. 
But  when  fed  only  dry  food,  either  in 
pens  or  barnyard,  their  blood  becomes 
thick,  their  system  feverish,  and  at  far¬ 
rowing  time  the  udder  is  tender ;  tl^ey 
have  little  or  no  milk,  and  when  the 
youngster  attempts  to  get  food  it  causes 
intense  pain,  and  the  mother,  thinking 
the  pig  the  cause,  kills  it  in  frenzy. 
The  owner  and  not  the  poor  dumb 
brute  should  be  blamed  for  the  trouble. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKEB 


April  23, 


MORE  ABOUT  “DRY  MASH”  FEEDING. 

I  am,  of  course,  interested  in  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hunter’s  article  on  page  377.  Mr.  Hunter 
starts  off  by  assuming  that  I  recommend 
the  use  of  the  wet  mash  as  superior  to  the 
dry  mash.  Where  did  he  get  that  notion? 
Not  from  my  article,  because  the  wet  mash 
is  not  mentioned  in  it  anywhere.  Again, 
'  he  assumes  that  I  am  opposed  to  hopper 
feeding  and  the  dry  mash,  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Where  did  he  get  that  notion? 
Once  more  I  answer,  not  from  my  article. 
When  he  reads  it  he  will  And  that  the 
cautions  and  objections  that  are  there  of¬ 
fered  against  the  hopper  feeding  of  dry 
mash  are  confined  to  its  unrestricted  use 
for  fowls  that  are  a  year  old  or  older. 

Every  poultry  keeper  of  experience 
knows  that  growing  birds,  after  they  have 
passed  the  danger  point  as  chicks,  may 
be  fed  with  the  greatest  liberality  to  their 
decided  benefit ;  but  he  also  knows  that 
after  maturity  is  reached  most  fowls  tend 
to  grow  fat,  and,  in  order  to  keep  them 
healthy,  their  supply  of  food  should  be 
restricted.  There  are  no  fast, rules  about 
this.  The  questions  of  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  in  feeding  are  influenced  by  many 
conditions.  Breed  makes  a  difference ;  so 
does  age,  and  egg-laying  and  free  range. 
But,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  said  that  a  ration  barely  sufficient 
to  satisfy  a  growing  pullet,  or  a  young 
laying  hen,  may  make  an  old  hen  so  fat 
as  to  put  a  stop  to  her  egg  production  and 
even  to  endanger  her  life.  What  has  Mr. 
Hunter  to  say  in  his  article  about  this 
phase  of  poultry  feeding?  Why,  not  a 
word.  From  beginning  to  end,  except  when 
lie  turns  his  attention  in  my  direction,  he 
is  occupied  in  giving  us  an  account  of  his 
young  birds ;  how  he  raises  his  pullets  and 
what  fine  layers  they  become  during  the 
first  year  of  their  lives,  all  of  which  is 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  without 
the  slightest  bearing  upon  my  article, 
which  Mr.  Hunter,  nevertheless,  seems  to 
think  he  is  in  a  position  to  criticise.  The 
fact  is  he  and  I  are  not  discussing  the 
same  topic.  My  communication  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  some  of  the  risks  of  slovenly  or 
careless  feeding  of  yearlings  and  older  hens. 


Experience  teaches  that  their  greatest  dan¬ 
gers  come  through  overfeeding,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  unrestricted  use  of  ground 
grain  in  hoppers  tends  towards  overeating 
in  fowls  of  this  class.  Mr.  Hunter,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  his  views  on  the 
advantages  of  hopper  feeding  and  dry 
mash  for  growing  birds  and  laying  pullets. 
So  it.  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  my  state¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  Mr.  Hunter  has  set 
up  a  man  of  straw,  which  he  proceeds  to 
knock  to  pieces  in  a  most  energetic  man¬ 
ner,  calling"  upon  me,  all  the  while,  to  come 
out  and  defend  him.  lie  will  pardon  me 
if  1  decline  to  respond  to  a  summons  in 
which  1  am  not  interested. 

Mr.  Hunter  says  he  Ms  amused  at  my 
calling  hopper  feeding  a  lazy  man’s  meth¬ 
od.  Well,  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  back¬ 
ing  up  the  statement  by  saying  fit  is 
certain  that  the  dry-mash  method  cuts 
out  a  lot  of  labor.".  Surely,  .'everything 
that  cuts  out  a  lot  of  labor  is  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  lazy  man.  I  am'  glad  he 
found  the  phrase  amusing.  "  it  seems  to 
have  impressed  different  people  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Mr.  Lord,  who  is  quoted  at 
some  length  by  Mr.  Hunter,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  accepted  the  expression  with 
the  same  good  humor.  In  fact,  he  seems 
to  resent  it,  and  to  think  that  I  mean  to 
imply  that  everyone  who  makes  use  of  hop¬ 
per  feeding  is  lazy.  Not  at  all  :  he  has 
misunderstood  my  meaning  completely. 
Such  a  statement  would  be  foolish  and 
untrue.  Besides,  1  use  hoppers  myself, 
and  dry  mash,  too,  under  conditions' that 
seem  to  me  to  be  suitable. 

Pennsylvania.  wit.  r.  fisher. 


ABSORBENT  FOR  DAIRY  BARN. 

G.  D.  B.,  Bedford  Station,  N.  Y. — In 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  straw  is  expensive. 
We  are  milking  about  GO  cows  and  using 
shavings  for  bedding.  As  they  are  on  con-  * 
crete  floor,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  urine  ab¬ 
sorbed  without  using  more  shavings  than 
I  want  in  the  manure.  I  have  been  using 
some  ground  S.  C.  rock,  but  it  costs  about 
$13  delivered  here,  and  oat  or  wheat  straw 
about  $15.  We  are  making  a  high-grade 
milk  and  cannot  use  a  very  dusty  material. 
Could  you  suggest  any  material  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  the  urine  cheaper  than  straw 
and  better  than  the  S.  C.  rock  at  the  price? 

Ans. — If  you  have  a  swamp  on  the 
farm  you  can  get  out  black  soil  or  muck 
and  let  it  dry  thoroughly  under  cover. 
This  is  excellent  absorbent  for  liquids, 
but  not  so  good  for  bedding.  We  should 
use  this  dry  swamp  muck  and  land 
plaster  in  the  trenches  and  back  of  the 
cattle,  and  less  of  the  shavings  for  bed¬ 
ding. 


Milch  Goats. — I  have  one  doe  two  years 
old  last  month  which  has  been  giving  milk 
13  months,  having  dropped  one  kid  at  one 
year  old,  giving  three  quarts  of  fine  milk 
per  day.  She  will  kid  April  5,  and  is  still 
giving  one  quart  per  day,  having  given  over 
700  quarts  in  13  months.  I  also  have  an¬ 
other  which  kidded  night  before  last  at  10 
p.  m.,  dropping  two  very  beautiful  black, 
white  and  fawn  doe  kids,  marks  similar  to 
the  Swiss  Belted  cows.  At  her  first  milk¬ 
ing  (this  being  her  first  kidding)  one-half 
hour  after  kidding,  she  yielded  two  full 
quarts  of  milk,  and  to-day  besides  suckling 
the  two  kids,  which  remain  with  her  day 
and  night,  she  gave  over  two  quarts.  How 
is  that  for  "the  poor  man’s  cow?’’  r.  s. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

Handling  the  Bull. — On  page  368  G.  M. 
Hazard  gives  timely  advice  when  he  says 
“Don't.”  But,  if  he  is  at  all  afraid  of 
bull,  he  ought  not  to  handle  oiie.  A  bull 
is  both  wise  and  suspicious,  and  not  to 
be  trusted.  1  am  careful  not  to  turn  my 
back  on  him.  When  1  put  in  a  bull  some 
years  ago,  I  asked  a  neighbor  who  had 
kept  one,  for  pointers.  lie  said :  “Let 
him  know  you  are  boss,  and  keep  him 
a-kuowin’  it.”  I  change  my  bull  frequent¬ 
ly.  The  young  hull  is  a  little  easier  to 
handle  and  perhaps  a  little  surer.  When 
he  begins  to  use  his  horns,  I  cut  them  off. 
A  ring  is  good  also,  if  you  can  get  hold 
of  it  in  an  emergency.  My  advice  is,  don't 
pot  the. hull,  don't  tease  him,  don’t  antago¬ 
nize  him,  let  him  know  it  is  purely  a  matter 
of  business,  with  all  nonsense  eliminated, 
and  then  if  he  gets  ugly  send  him  to  the 
block.  j.  stout. 

Michigan. 


Another  Slap 


Disk s  from  one 
common  separator. 


Another  farmer 
takes  a  slap  at  disk 
filled  cream  sepa¬ 
rators.  Prefers  a 
modern  separator — 
one  without  con¬ 
traptions.  Now 
owns  The  World's 
Best,  a 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

“  South  Lyon,  Mich.,  March  10.  1910, 
The  Tubular  Is  giving  great  satisfaction. 
Before  buying  the  Tubular  we  had  on  trial 
two  disk  separators.  Took  about  three 
times  as  long  to  wash  them  as  to  wash  the 
Tubular.  Would  not  take  five  times  what 
we  paid  for  the  Tubular  if  we  could  not  get 
another.  Consider  the  difference  in  easy 
washing,  alone,  a  whole  lot.  Disks  are  the 
meanest  things  to  clean  we  ever  attempted 
to  wash.  Made  a  teat  of  the  skim  milk  and 
found  Tubular  skimmed  closest— also  had 
best  method  of  oiling  and  saving  oil 

W.  F.  HUGENT.” 

Tubular  sales  exceed 
most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined.  Probably 
replace  more  common 
separators  than  any  i 
one  maker  of  suchf 
machines  sells.  World's® 
biggest  separator  fac- 
tory.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  No.  i53 


30 

tfr,s 


Only  piece 
inside 
Dairy  Tub¬ 
ular  bowl. 


dTHE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO-, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore, 
Toronto,  Con.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

0  W|  M  C— FOR  SALE  :  Chester  White  and  Large  York- 
O  IT  I  111.  shire  boars  old  enough  for  service  :  also 
young  sows  of  both  breeds  that  can  he  bred  for 
Fall  litters.  We  have  the  largest  herd  of  Chester 
Whites  in  the  East,  and  were  awarded  the  Premier 
Championship  for  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Largo 
Yorkshires  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Only  the  best 
animals  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  Address 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  Cliazy,  N.  Y. 


(Po<j 


(ban  our  lowest  1910  New  Butterfly  price  for  your  cream 
separator.  Don’t  do  it,  nnyway,  until  you  have  first  gotten  our  free  / 
catalog  and  learned  how  much  money  we  can  save  you  and  why  we  aro 
able  to  naino  such  extremely  low  prices  this  year.  You  will  find  we  aro 
the  only  Chicago  company  actually  selling  cream  separators 
direct  from  our  own  factory.  We  own  and  control  all  the 
exclusive  New  Butterfly  patents.  Wo  produce  every  cream  A 
separator  wo  sell  in  our  own  modern  shops.  We  own  the  fac- 
torv,  the  machinery,  buildings,  ground  and  all,  and  for  that* 
reason  wo  are  able,  as  Air.  Frank  Schwebel  of  Upper  Sandusky  -  • 

Ohio,  says,  to  “give  more  cream  separator  for  the  money  than  ^gfl 
any  other  house  in  America.” 

-no  other  cream  separator  “with 

the  New  Butterfly  in  close  skimming,  light  running,  easy 
cleaning,  convenience,  durability  and  price.  Wo  can  refer 
you  to  thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  the  United  States. 

Some  of  them  may  bo  in  your  own  neighborhood.  Get  our 
tree  lhlO  catalog  and  rend  what,  we  say  and  what  others 
have  written  us  voluntarily  after  using  tho  New  Butterfly. 

_h pro  u re  tt  farar  exclusive  features  that  make  the 
11CIC  <txc  «*  New  Butterfly  tho  BEST  cream 

separator  on  earth — easily  cleaned  aluminum  skimming  de¬ 
vice  complete  in  one  piece,  light  weight  bowl,  vertical  gear 
shafts,  frictionless  pivot  ball  bearings,  easily  cleaned  open 
milk  and  cream  spouts,  indestructible  self  draining  tank, 
self  draining  bowl  and  many  other  advantages,  all  of  which 
are  fully  described  in  our  handsomely  illustrated  1910 
catalog.  Send  for  a  free  copy  today.  Address  tho  makers, 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2111  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“Bestov”  Milk  Cooler 

The  most  economical  cooler  made.  Cools 
and  aerates  milk  quickly,  and  to  within  two 
degrees  of  the  water  temperature.  All  parts 
touched  by  the  milk 
are  copper  or  brass, 
tin  coated, and  easily 
taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  Thor¬ 
oughly  well-made 
and  durable.  It  is 
very  reasonable  In 
price.  Send  for 
catalogue  H,  de¬ 
scribing,  with 
prices,  everything 
for  the  dairy. 

DAIRYMENS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Philadelphia  and 
Lantdowno,  Pa. 


Bigger  Milk 

and  Butter  Prices 

That’s  it!  Instead  of  average 
market  prices,  you  i:  ight  as  well 
tie  getting  fancy  prices  for  milk, 
cream  and  butter.  Strain,  cool  and 
aerate  your  milk  right  after 
milking.  It  pays.  You  can  do  it 
quickly,  easily  and  cheaply 

with  a  Champion  Milk  - - 

Cooler- Aerutor.  You  oan’tdoit  any  other  way. 

I  A  postal  sent  us  to-day  brings  full  explanation] 
of  this  pi  oposition.  If  Champions”  weren't 
fine  profit-pay  ers  forfarmers,  thousands  would 
not  now  be  using  them.  Nor  could  we  let  the 
Champion  out  on  free  trial  as  we  do.  Rush 
your  name  in  for  free  hooks  and  learn  the 
bfg-puy  Ing  way  fo  market  dairy  products.^ 

CHAMPION  MII.K  COOLER  CO., 

11th  St.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Suffolk  Punch 

STALLIONS 

WE  have  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 
Stallions,  some  that  can  work 
in  any  spot  or  place,  gentle  and  good 
breeders.  Also  young  mares,  etc. 
The  Suffolk  is  the  oldest,  hardiest, 
and  most  docile  of  all  draft  breeds. 

We  are  IMPORTERS  and  BREEDERS. 

PIEDMONT  FARMS 

MARSHALL.  VIRGINIA. 

100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $GOO. 

WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  &  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 

FDR  Q  A  I  E— Imported  German  Coach  Stallion, 
rUfl  OnLL  No.  989,  six  years  old,  weight  1550 
lbs.;  great  foal  getter.  Write  for  particulars. 

E.  J.  TREICHLER,  Sanborn,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— Grade  Clydesdale  Stallion.  Four 
years  old.  Eighteen  hands.  Weight  over  1700. 
Broken  single  and  an  excellent  specimen.  Write  for 
particulars.  F.  P.  Gildersleeve,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 

De  Kol  Bull  Calves 

I  am  offering  for  sale  Bull  Calves  from  one  to  nine 
months  old.  These  calves  are  light  colored  and 
sired  by  the  only  living  son  of  De  Kol  2d.  These 
calves  trace  three  to  five  times  to  De  Kol  2d. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  LA  GRANGE,  OHIO 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monklnnd,  who  is  the  dtun  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

XV.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Faoli,  Pa. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best-  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexos 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calvks. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS  -  FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAIVNDALK  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  tho  home  of  I’ietertje  Hengor- 
veld’s  Count  De  Kol.  Eightyhead.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  XV,  HOUR, 

Wellington,  Ohio, 


550  00  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  4  mo. 


BUYS 


OLD 


Dam  an  A.  R.  O.  cow— Sire  has  three  30-lb.  sisters. 
A  bargain.  Address  IRA  S.  JARVIS.  Riverside 
I*  ruit  <v  Stock  Farm,  Hartwiek  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  typo  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  KEY  MANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  8W22£“1SK 

P?r  day,  Prices  right.  Address 

HICKORY  ISLAND  FARM,  Clayton,  New  York. 


RED 

POLLED 

CATTLE 


CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

at  SPRINGDALE  FARM 
Prices  reasonable 

E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


LAUREL — REGiSTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

knuilLL  Fern's  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

F.  _  __  “butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
ADM  heads  the  herd. 

H  n  -  lYl  .  „„...„ST.OCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  T. 

You  Han’t  Affnrri  A  Gnuie'  "l|o,<  i  can  sen 

I  UU  uail  1  HIIUIU  you  a  leg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
,vl  1  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  1  cow,  12  heifers,  0  bulls. 

S.  K.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


/"'JEDAR  CLIFF  STOCK  FARM  offers  for 
sale  four  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle,  forty 
Shropshire  Sheep,  six-  Angora  Goats;  all  regis¬ 
tered.  Also  one  high  grade  Percheron  Stallion 
two  years  old,  Belgian  Hares  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chickens.  Janies  S.  Morse,  Levanna  N  If 


ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
.  "  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to  the  Secrotary. 

ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRE  PIGS— Thoroughbred  Cornell  Agricultural 
College  strain— a  few  hoar  and  sow  pigs  ready 
May  1st.  E.  J.  Hallook,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


nilPflPQ  THK  BIG*  I)EE1>  fellows 

UUIIVVO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENaNGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


TIINIQ  SHFFP~(;et  !l  start  now  with  this  very 
I  UnlJ  vIlKr  hardy  and  money-making  breed' 
Prices  reasonable, for bothsexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  V. 


TWO  Half-blood  Toggenburg  Kids.  Buck 
and  Doe.  Well  marked.  Sire  pure  bred,  excellent 
milking  dam.E.  N.  BARRETT,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 


COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS. 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Ill. 


PHI  I  IF  D|  |  DC— From  imported  stock.  Fomales 

UULLlLrUIO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros..  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Fomales.  two  to 
13  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER.  Montrose  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES,  - 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LAHCiI.  lil.KKSIllltl.S  AT  llHillWOOD — Bred  sown  engaged, 
except  lor  Juno  and  July  furrowing.  Wo  after  selected  sows 
to  furrow  then,  bred  to  our  herd  boars.  Pigs,  all  ages,  for  sale, 
of  the  usual  High  wood  size  and  quality.  -too  registered  Berk- 
shlres  in  herd}  600  sold  in  1900.  Write  for  booklet. 

11.  C.  &  11.  11.  HAUPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Sei’vice  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pii^s  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 
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THE  HEIFER  AT  MOTHERHOOD. 

How  should  a  heifer  be  cared  for  before 
and  after  her  first  calf  to  guard  against 
any  misfortune,  supposing  she  was  likely 
to  be  bothered  with  caked  or  inflamed  ud¬ 
der  before  or  after  calving  or  both?  If 
the  udder  is  very  tender  should  the  calf 
be  left  or  taken  away?  Is  a  heifer  more 
likely  to  calve  before  the  280th  day? 
Should  the  milk  be  started  before  calving? 
You  will  see  I  am  a  beginner,  and  there 
are  many  things  which  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  let  alone  and  let  nature  take 
her  time  or  whether  they  need  attending 
to.  If  I  understand  it  rightly,  a  caked 
udder  is  a  mild  case  of  garget.  Would 
an  ounce  of  saltpeter  twice  a  day  for  two 
or  three  days  before  calving  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  caked  udder?  f.  d.  c. 

Suncook,  N.  H. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  heifer  for 
motherhood,  I  like  to  begin  with  her 
own  calfhood.  There  is  no  time  in  the 
interim  when  the  dairyman  can  shirk 
his  duty  without  great  danger  of  giving 
the  world  what  it  does  not  need — an¬ 
other  poor  cow.  From  the  start,  one 
should  keep  in  mind  the  end  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  Dr.  Davenport,  in  his  book  on 
•The  Principles  of  Breeding,”  refers 
to  the  tendency  of  the  plant  or  animal 
to  adapt  itself  to  conditions.  If  the 
conditions  are  hard,  the  food  supply 
short,  the  vital  functions  are  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  point  and  life  still 
be  maintained.  Such  a  state,  he  says, 
may  easily  become  chronic.  The  man 
who  is  responsible  for  the  future  of 
the  young  heifer  should  avoid  this,  and 
also  the  other  extreme  of  overfeeding. 
He  should  keep  to  the  middle  ground  of 
maintaining  from  the  start  a  good, 
thrifty  growth.  In  my  own  practice,  I 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  by 
feeding  the  calf  five  pounds  twice  a  day 
of  its  mother’s  milk  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  and  then  gradually  changing  to 
a  like  amount  of  warm  milk  from  the 
separator.  As  the  calf  grows  older,  this 
ration  is  increased  up  to  eight  pounds 
twice  each  day.  As  soon  as  the  calf  will 
eat  hay,  this  is  supplied,  and  a  liberal 
amount  is  fed  each  day.  After  the 
milk  is  drank  a  small  feed  of  grain  is 
given.  Bran  or  mixed  feed  with  a 
little  linseed  meal  is  good.  I  like  to 
feed  the  skim-milk  until  the  calf  is  a 
year  old  if  possible.  A  good,  healthy, 
normal  growth  is  maintained,  and  the 
heifer  always  has  a  prosperous  appear¬ 
ance — not  fat,  but  thrifty.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  treatment  should  still  be 
generous,  for  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  a  good  cow.  In  Summer  the 
yearling  may  be  turned  into  a  good 
pasture,  but  never  turn  her  out  until 
she  is  a  yearling.  In  the  Winter  feed 
liberally  of  silage  or  apple  pomace  and 
good  hay  with  two  or  three  pounds  of 
grain,  which  now  may  be  made  up  of 
some  of  the  heavier  concentrates.  Some 
cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  feed  or  linseed 
meal  may  be  mixed  with  bran  or  mixed 
feed  as  the  market  warrants. 

A  heifer  so  treated  should  be  bred  so 
that  she  will  freshen  at  two  years  old. 
But  remember  that  as  she  approaches 
the  period  of  motherhood  you  must  fur¬ 
nish  her  with  food  for  her  own  bodily 
growth  and  also  for  the  growth  of  the 
foetus.  By  all  means,  be  generous  now, 
because  neglect  at  this  time  will  surely 
mean  failure.  I  have  seen  this  proved 
during  these  two  dry  years.  Our  heifers 
that  freshened  soon  after  they  came  in 
from  a  dry  pasture  were  nearly  always 
a  disappointment,  while  those  that  fresh¬ 
ened  later  after  a  period  of  generous 
feeding  in  the  barn  gave  remarkable 
milk  yields.  Now  to  guard  against  mis¬ 
fortune  at  calving  time,  as  this  ap¬ 
proaches  I  should  avoid  too  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  with  heating  feeds  like  cornmeal, 
and  should  be  careful  with  the  heavy 
concentrates,  cotton-seed,  linseed,  etc. 
Bran  is  a  safe  feed  at  this  time.  Keep 
the  bowels  open.  A  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot  water 
and  given  as  a  drench  will  help  if  the 
udder  is  caked.  After  calving  I  should 
warm  the  drinking  water  and  feed  bran 
alone  for  grain.  A  bran  mash  made 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  two  or 


three  quarts  of  bran,  covering  this 
with  a  little  more  dry  bran  and  letting 
it  stand  until  cool  enough  to  eat,  is 
good.  If  the  udder  is  badly  swollen  it 
may  be  well  to  relieve  it  by  milking  a 
little  before  calving.  I  prefer  to  leave 
the  calf  with  the  mother  for  two  days. 
If  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
young  animal  are  right,  the  stable  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  and  judicious  feed¬ 
ing  practised,  no  great  trouble  will  be 
experienced.  e.  s.  brigham. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SUCCULENT  FEEDS. 

I  have  often  read  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  about 
the  benefit  of  a  “succulent”  feed  for  the 
cow  during  the  long  Winter  season.  Of 
course,  silage  is  the  proper  and  best  thing. 
But  for  the  “one-cow  suburban  farmer” 
that  is  out  of  question.  Hoots,  such  as 
mangels,  sugar  beets  or  ruta  bagas  are 
often  mentioned  to  be  beneficial  for  the 
cow  and  milk  pail,  but  1  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  about  the  raising  and  storing  of 
such  crops.  Will  you  give  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject?  Perhaps  others  be¬ 
sides  the  writer  will  appreciate  it.  1.  What 
is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  mangels,  ruta 
bagas  or  sugar  beets?  2.  How  many  roots 
(or  pounds  of  roots)  are  an  advisable  ration 
for  a  cow  (in  addition  to  hay  and  grain)  ? 

3.  How  large  a  piece  of  land  would  be 
needed  to  raise  enough  for  one  cow  ? 

4.  Should  the  seed  be  sown  and  then  trans¬ 

planted  like  cabbage,  or  is  it  sown  and 
thinned  out?  5.  Will  roots  keep  in  a 
house  cellar  or  would  they  better  be  buried 
outside?  c.  H. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

1.  Mangels  are  probably  the  best  roots 
for  cows,  with  sugar  beets  a  close 
second.  More  mangels  can  be  grown 
to  the  acre  than  sugar  beets,  and  the 
former  are  relatively  richer  in  protein, 
having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :5,  while  the 
nutritive  ratio  of  the  sugar  beet  is  1 :9. 
Ruta  bagas  and  other  turnips,  when  fed 
to  cows  are  very  apt  to  taint  the  milk. 
These  roots  are  more  suitable  for  grow¬ 
ing  or  fattening  stock. 

2.  From  a  peck  to  half  a  bushel  a  day, 
in  two  feeds,  would  be  a  fair  ration  of 
roots  for  an  ordinary  cow.  For  a 
large  cow,  two  feeds  of  half  a  bushel 
each  would  not  be  excessive.  Start  in 
with  a  small  feed  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  until  you  reach  the  amount  which 
seems  advisable  for  your  particular  cow. 
Overfeeding  of  roots  will  cause  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Sugar  beets,  being  richer  than 
mangels,  should  be  fed  in  smaller  quan¬ 
tities. 

3.  From  one-eighth  to  one-quarter 
acre,  depending  upon  the  fertility  of 
your  land,  ought  to  supply  an  abundance 
of  mangels  or  sugar  beets  for  one  cow. 

4.  A  rich,  well-drained,  mellow  soil 
is  required  for  roots.  You  can  sow  on 
the  level,  or  make  up  ridges  two  feet 
apart  and  sow  upon  these.  Roll  the 
land  before  sowing  to  produce  a  firm 
seed  bed.  When  the  plants  are  two 
or  three  inches  high  thin  out  to  about 
six  inches  apart — rather  more  space  is 
required  for  mangels  than  for  sugar 
beets.  This  thinning,  or  singling,  as  it 
is  called,  can  be  done  with  a  hoe.  If 
the  man  behind  the  hoe  is  an  old  coun¬ 
tryman,  trained  to  the  work,  he  will 
make  a  short  job  of  a  quarter  of  acre 
of  roots. 

5.  Roots  will  keep  in  a  dry,  cool  cel¬ 

lar.  If  your  cellar  is  damp  or  warmed 
by  a  furnace  it  would  be  better  to  pit 
them  outside.  If  this  is  done  make 
your  pit  in  a  dry  place,  cover  lightly 
with  straw  until  cold  weather  comes  on, 
then  add  more  straw,  or  strawy  horse 
manure,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a 
layer  of  soil.  c.  s.  M. 

Cow  Peas  or  Canada  Peas? 

Are  eow  peas  or  Canada  field  peas  the 
better  to  produce  nitrogen  and  for  green 
fertilizer?  I  want  something  that  will 
keep  green  during  the  Winter  if  planted 
in  the  Fall,  and  the  thermometer  10° 
above  zero.  Is  there  a  practical  machine 
for  pulling  beans?  E.  r. 

Oregon. 

Of  the  two  plants  named,  Canada  field 
peas  would  be  better  for  your  purpose. 
The  cow  peas  are  tender,  and  would  be 
killed  by  the  first  hard  frost.  No  doubt 
Winter  vetch  would  be  better  for  you  than 
either.  Machines  for  harvesting  beans 
work  on  the  principle  of  cutter  knives  or 
slicers,  which  cut  off  the  vines  at  the  root 
and  leave  in  windrows. 


THE  NEW 
MONEY  MAK¬ 
ING  WAY 
TO  FEED 
A  CALF 


"  .IF 


<fOK suSrmjTt 

f  OR  YOUNG  LIVESTOCK  i 


CUT  ON  DOTTED  LIRE 


TO  SEE  THE  OLD 
MONEY  LOSING  WAY 
TO  FEED  A  CALF 

CUT  OTM  DOTTED  LINE- 
FOLD  BACK  ON  BLACK  LITRE 


CUT  OR*  DOTTED  LINE. 


There 

are  two  GOOD  way*  of 

T.I.t'tl 1  VZSIMI  feeding  Calve*,  Pig*  and  Colt*. 

There  is  one  BEST  way  and  that  is  the 
cheaper  of  the  two. 

A  whole  milk  diet  is  pretty  good  for  young 
stock,  but  it  is  expensive.  You  can’t  sell  your  milk 
and  feed  it  at  the  same  time. 

By  using  Sugarota  Calf  Meal,  you  can  sell  your  milk 
and  still  feed  the  calves. 

The  cost  of  raising  one  calf  on  a  whole  milk  diet  equals 
the  cost  of  raising  four  on  Sugarota  Calf  Meal,  and  the  milk  diet 
is  not  so  uniform  and  reliable  as  the  Sugarota  Calf  Meal 

WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

If  Sugarota  Calf  Meal  does  not  satisfy  you  that  it  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  young  live  stock  food  you  ever  used,  we  will  be  glad  to  return 
yon  the  money  you  pay  for  it. 

Get  acquainted,  through  your  feed  dealer,  with  every  variety  of 


iaro\ 


Each  separate  brand  is  a  different  feed,  specialized  in  the  making 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  fed.  Sugarota  Dairy  Deed. 
Sugarota  Cattle  Feed,  Sugarota  Horse  Feed,  Sugarota  Swine 
Feed.  Sugarota  Sheep  Feed,  Sugarota  Scratch  Feed,  and  Sug¬ 
arota  Chick  Feed— each  ior  its  purpose— is  guaranteed  to  pro¬ 
duce  belter  results  than  any  other  feed,  home  mired  or 
manuiactured.  They  are  not  in  the  class  with  the  general 
purpose  feeds,  and  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

Ask  your  dealer  ior  any  brand  of  Sugarota  Feed  to 
meet  your  wants.  If  he  SHOULD  M’T  have  it,  write  us 
and  we  will  furnish  you  what  you  require  under  an 
absolute  guarantee.  Our  booklet  on  Raising  Calves 
Right  will  save  you  money  aud  calf  troubles. 
Write  a  postal  for  it  today.  It's  FREE. 

NORTH-WEST  MILLS  CO.. 

509  W. Third  St. .Winona 
Minn. 


Tarot 


SSj 


Is  Your  Milk  Really  Clean 
or  Merely  Clean  Looking? 

Strained  milk  all  looks  alike,  it 
may  be  crowded  with  germs,  or  posi¬ 
tively  sanitary.  Straining  takes  out 
the  coarse  dirt;  but  if  the  dirt  ci7id 
milk  once  become  mixed ,  the  milk  is 
tainted  and  cannot  possibly  be  cleaned 
by  straining. 

The  Sterilac  Pail  assures  really 
clean  milk,  because  it  keeps  the  milk 
and  the  dirt  from  ever  coming  into 
contact.  It  is  the  only  effective,  lozu- 
cost  device  for  producing  pure  milk. 
Furthermore,  it  is  better  made  and  will 
pail  that  you  ever  owned.  Try  it  at  our 


Note  the  strainer  cloth  on 
which  the  milk  strikes. 

Note  the  dirt  -shelf  which 
catches  the  dirt  falling  from  the 
udder.  The  projecting  top 
shields  the  strainer  cloth  from 
falling  dirt. 

It  is  easy  to  use,  because  the 
opening  is  of  ample  width. 

It  does  not  spatter. 

last  longer  than  any 

risk. 


Here  Is  our  offer  :  We  will  send  a  pail,  prepaid  delivery.  You  try  it  for  10 
days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  like  it. 
send  us  $2.50.  Write  us  that  you  accept  our  offer,  and  we  will  ship  the  pail. 

Specify  a  seamless  pail  if  you  prefer  it,  at  an  increase  in  price  of  50  cents. 

STERILAC  COMPANY  5  MERCHANTS  ROW,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Modern  Sanitary  Milk  Apparatus  of  all  kinds. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPERS* |  IDE* 

AND  INDIGESTION  V/UI\Ci 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 

SO  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


SeldomSee 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruifte  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


^fiSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  l»o  liair  gone. 
$:i.00  per  bottle. doliv’d.  Book  8  D  free. 
A 1  ISO  11  It  INK,  J  It.,  for  mankind,  $1. 
Removes  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Vurlcos- 
ities.  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.. 


25  Acres 


— Nlne-roont  house;  barn 28x38.  Water 


village:  main  road.  Price.  $1,600.  half  cash. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego.  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ut 


The  hardest  part  of  stable  work  is  the  carrying  in  of  feed  and  the  throwing 
out  of  litter.  You  can  make  this  boy’s  work  by  installing 

LOUDEN  FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  FEED  CARRIERS  run  on  solid  steel  track  and  raise  and  lower  by 
our  special  worm  gear.  A  pull  of  one  pound  lifts  40  pounds. 

LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIERS  are  made  with  the  same  truck  and  raising 
device  as  the  Feed  Carriers  The  box  is  made  of  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  sheet  steel  reinforced  at  top  and  ends  with  angle 
iron.  We  also  furnish  a  carrier  for  wire  track.  See  Louden 
Carriers,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers,  Stalls,  Stanchions 
and  other  barn  equipment  at  your  dealers,  and  write 
us  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,. 
601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 
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SOMETHING  Mj 

THE  MONEY  '  ' 

-  XOSING 

TO  FEED, 

!  A  CALfX* 

DAIRYMEN  :-Don  ’t  fail  to 

look  on  the  other  side  of 
this  leaf;  there  is  a  message 
there  that  means  money 
saving  on  every  calf  and 
every  cow  in  your  herd. 

The  solution  of  the  little 
picture  puzzle  there,  points 
to  the  solution  of  the 
Dairy  Calf  problem. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  «c“ 

JOHN  J.  l’OTTEl£,H  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THRIFTY 

STOCK 

PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICEJICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 

SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  U  SE 


Dip  N?1 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAME,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE,  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  6AU0NS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORSES.CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BV  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW  IF 
ARE  INTERESTED. 


YOU 


i  V 


PARKE, DAVIS &C0, 

^DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 


/At,  . 


v  DETROIT, 
U.S.A 
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The  Standard  Farquhar 

SAWMILL 

Just  tell  us  the  kind  of  timber  you 
have  and  we  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best 
FEED  EQUIPMENT.  Farquhar  mills  have 
done  away  with  all  “fussing”—  and  "trou¬ 
ble.”  They  have  just  about  lA  the  parts  of 
other  mills  —  light  running,  safe,  save  time, 
save  work— movable,  easily  set  up— durable. 

We  spent  54  years  perfecting  Farquhar 
mills.  Now  we  are  spending  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  a  book  that  tells  about  FEED 
EQUIPMENTS  and  other  saw  mill  and  en¬ 
gine  facts.  These  books  can  be  had  FREE. 
Just  ask  by  postal.  Now  is  the  time  to  sell 
lumber— while  prices  are  booming. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Box  302  York,  Pa  — 


BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOM  MAKING. 

I  wilLeudeavor  to  show  .you  how  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  grow  and  manu¬ 
facture  their  brooms!  To  grow  broom 
corn  it  is  best  to  have  a  fertile  soil 
without  stone;  it  will,  however,  grow 
on  any  good  corn  ground.  The  time 
to  sow  the  seed  is  when  the  held  corn 
is  planted.  It  should  be  sown  in  rows 
three  or  3 y2  feet  apart.  Use  plenty  of 
seed,  as  it  is  a  weak  grower,  so  you 
can  thin  out  the  plants;  if  properly  done 
they  will  stand  three  or  four  inches 
apart  fn  the  row.  It  is  important  that 
they  are  properly  thinned;  if  too  thick 
it  will  grow  too  small  a  brush ;  if  it 
stands  too  thin  it  will  grow'  too  .large 
a  brush,  which  w'ould  make  a  large  and 
heavy  broom.  It  is  cultivated  as  you 
would  held  corn.  When  it  has  well 
formed  brushes  and  before  they  spread, 
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BASE  PLANK  OF  DEVICE.  Fig.  192. 
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take  the  stalk,  .bend,  but  do  . not  break  it, 
so  you  can  reach  between  the  two  up¬ 
per  joints/ then  give/it  a'  short  bend,  so 
as  to  cause  the  brush  to  hang  down¬ 
ward.  Before  it  ripens  its  seed  and 
by  all  means  before  frost,  cut  above  the 
upper  joint,  strip  off  the  leaf,  cure  un¬ 
der  roof.  When  well  cured  I  remove 
the  seed  with  a  scoop  shovel  by  putting 
it  upside  down  on  a  box,  sit  on  the 
shovel  and  pull  the  brush  over  the  edge  1 
of  the  shovel,  holding  it  against  with, 
the  hand. 

A  Homemade  Machine. — To  .  make 
the  broqm-making  machine,  it  requires 
a  plank  four  feet  long,  13  inches  wide, 
four  inches  thick;  two  planks  two 
inches  thick,  one  foot  wide,  28  inches 
long.  The  two  small  planks  are  framed 
in  the  base  plank  at  e  e,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  192;  b  in  base  is  a  two-inch  hole 
bored  at  an  angle  of  about: 50  degrees. 
The  piece  a  is  framed  in  at. a.  The 
long  half  of  the  damp  is  ’ framed  in' the 
upright  plank  also  at  piece  marked  d 
in  the  complete  machine.  The  short 
piece  is  held  in  place  by  a  pin  in  long 
part  of  clamp,  as  seen  in  Fig.  193;  in 
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SECTIONAL  VIEW,  Fig.  193. 

front  it  is  held  in  place -by  the  screw' 
which  works  the  clamp.  The  jaws' of 
the  clamp  are  one  inch  across  the  cen¬ 
ter.  10  inches  long.  The,  ratchet;  as  I 
call  it,  is  made  ;bv  ■sawing  nine  grooves 
in  a  round  block  six  inches  long,  four 
inches  in  diameter,  at  an  angle  that  the 
piece  marked  f.  Fig.  194,  will  fit  in,  the 
groove  so  it  will  not  slip  off,  as  the 
ratchet  is  securely  wedged  on  to  the 
broom  handle  to  keep  it  from  turning. 
It  is  bound  at  each  end  with  an  iron 
hoop,  so  it  will  not  split.  The  wheel 
has  nine  cogs,  is  10  inches  in  diameter; 
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VARIOUS  PARTS.  Fig.  194. 

the  cogs  are  morticed  in  the  wheel.  The 
drawing.  Fig.  195,  shows  where  and  how 
the  wheel  belongs.  The  other  parts 
will  suggest  themselves  better  than  I 
am  able  to  describe  them.  All  parts 
ought  to  be  made  from  hard  and  sea¬ 
soned  wood. 

Making  the  Broom. — We  first  sort 
the  broom  corn  in  two  grades.  The 
first  grade  is  the  largest  and  straightest, 
for  the  outside  row'  of  the  broom.  The 
other  is  for  the  filler.  Stand  corn  in 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  or  longer 
if  not  boiling;  then  we  wrap  in  old 


blanket  or  bags  and  let  steam,  keeping 
it  covered  until  ready  to  use  it.  We 
w  rap  ;the  broom  with  twine,  the  twine 
is  wrapped,  on  shaft  of  wheel,  turning 
wheel  toward  you,  and  work  on  iron 
of  piece  marked  a,  Fig.  194,  which  ought 
to  be  one  inch  or  more  wide.  Fasten 
the  twine  one  inch  from  end  of  handle 
with  a  small  nail,  then  take  second  grade 
corn,  put  it  under  twine  one  or  two 
thicknesses'  according  to  size  of  corn, 
and  thickness  of  broom  wanted.  When 
3'ou  have  made  one  revolution  of  the 
stick  you  take  a  hammer  and  with  the 
sharp  end,  which  should  run  parallel 
with  handle,  you  pack  the  corn  tight. 
At  the  same  time  you  make  two  more 
revolutions  of  the  broom,  drawing  and 
packing  it  all  the  time  with  vour  foot 
on  the  cog  of  the  wheel  on  which  you 
keep  a  gentle  but  firm  pressure.  Then 
you  take  a  small  handful  of  the  same 
corn  and  put  it  all  at  one  place,  then 
give  the  broom  'one-half  revolution,  put 
in  another  handful  as  before,  then 
pack  with  the  hammer  for  two  more 
revolutions;  then  fasten  your  twine  with 
another  nail,  but  do  not  cut  twine. 
Now  comes  the  hardest  part  to  describe, 
but  I  will  try.  With  knife  you  cut  the 
ends  off  close  to  the  string,  not  straight, 
a  little  slanting,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  broom  harder  than  on  the  ends,  so 
it  will  have  a  nice  flat  shape,  and  make 
a  nice  shoulder,  or  your  broom  will  be 
without  shape.  Right  here  let  me  say 
that  if  anyone  wants  to  make  a  broom 
without  first  learning  it,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  take  an  old  broom  carefully 
apart  and  see  how  it  is  made.  Then 
knock  another  nail  one-half  inch  from 
the  stubs,  fasten  your  twine  to  it,  drive 
nail  in  hard.  Now  take  your  first  choice 
corn,  cut  the  stem  diagonally  not  too 
short,,  make  a  long  cut,  then  with  the 
cut  side  down  pack  tight  against  each 
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WHEEL  AND  RATCHET.  Fig,  195. 

other  for  one-  revolution..  Then  wrap 
twine  seven  times,  pound  on  twine  with 
ball  of  hammer  while  wrapping,  fasten 
with  nail,  trim  straight' off  not  too  close 
to  twine.  Now  loop  some  twine  around 
handle  and  strip  it  down  over  the 
broom,  then  put  in  clamp,  let  it  stay 
until  you  have  another  ready  to  take 
its  place.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner 
until  all  the  corn  is  made  that  is 
steamed.  To  . sew  you  have  two  pieces 
of  heavy  wire;  stick- them  through  the 
broom  about  4*4  inches  from  the  shoul¬ 
der,  then  with  a  heavy  knot  in  twine 
draw  knot  in  broom  at  one  side  at  the 
end  of  broom,  then  .wrap  twine  twice 
around  broom  below  the  wire ;  draw 
tight,  and  proceed  to  sew  by  jagging 
below  twine,  coming  out  above  twine  on 
opposite  side  of  broom,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  across  the  broom.  Reverse  broom 
in  clamp,  put  wires  for  second  course, 
jag  in  a  downward  course  and  proceed 
as  before,  and  if  your  first  broom  is  a 
success  call  your  neighbors  in  to  rejoice 
with  you.  j.  i.  nace. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


‘‘Dat  ol’  mule  knows  dat  plowin’  time 
has  come,”  said  Brother  Dickey.  “W’en 
I  gone  ter  der  barn  ter  feed  him  dis 
mawnin’  he  had  done  kicked  de  do’ 
loose,  jumped  two-  wire  fences  an’ 
swimmed  de  mill  pon’  ter  de  big  woods. 
W’en  you  stops  ter  consider  de  few  ad- 
wantages  de  mule  hez  had  de  intelli¬ 
gence  er  mere  man  can’t  hoi’  half  a 
candle  ter  him.” — Atlanta  Constitution. 
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THE  WATERLOO  BOY  HAS^5  Ylar 
ALL  THE  GOOD  POINTS  THAT  ^■wmlfTa 
GO  INTO  ANY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good 
points,  or  there  would  be  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the 
market.  Some  engines  have  more  good 
points  than  others,  that’s  why  some  en¬ 
gines  are  better  than  others. 

WATERLOO  BOY  SISSS* 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any 
gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive, 
patented  features  that  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels 
of  simplicity  and  wonderfully  economical 
engines  to  operate.  That’s  why  wesay  the 
Watorloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine  for  farm 
use.  Y  ou  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less 
money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines 
containing  half  of  the  good  points  we  build 
into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a 
Waterloo  Boy  to  any  responsible  farmer 
and  let  him  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his 
farm,  . doing  whatever  work  he  has  to  do. 
We  will  pay  the  freight  bsth  ways  and  re¬ 
turn  his  money  if  after  a  month’s  use  he 
cannot  pick  out  the  good  points  for  him¬ 
self— if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and 
only  engine  that  will  give  him  complete 
satisfaction.  Better  write  us  today  A 
for  our  catalog  and  free  trial  offer.. 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

CAMCITY^K  184  W.  Third  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa .  f  FREE 

TRIAL 
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THE  Sta-Rite  Catalog  will  interest 
you  if  you  are  looking  for  a  high- 
grade  farm  engine  made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  reliable  manufacturer.  It’s  a 
book  of  plain  facts — not  windy  prom¬ 
ises —  and  we’ll  send  it  for  the  asking.' 
We  tell  the  Sta-Rite  on  30-days  absolute-] 
ly  free  trial.  No  bank  deposit  required. 

Shall  we  send  the  book? 

ADDRESS  RELIANCE, 
l!4  to  25  Racine  Wisconsin  A11 
H.  P.  Styles 


ELECTRIC 


Handy  Wagons,1 
Steel  Wheels. 


Save  your  strength  a  thousand  times  with  the  low  lift. 
Easier  on  the  horses  ;  easier  on  you.  Wagon  for  ail 
work.  ■  No  shrinking,  no  breakdowns  or  repairs.  All 
widths  of  tire.  20  to  60  inch  wheels.  Send  for  free  cata¬ 
log  of  up-to-date  farm  wagons  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

Box  48,  Quinct.  III. 


TO  REDUCE  COST  OF  PAINTING 

and  still  have  the  Best  Paint  made,  is  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion  to  property ownersWemakeTHICK  PASTE 
PAINT  in  colors,  ready  for  Linseed  Oil  thinning 
in  equal  parts.  Thereby  you  get  the  second  gallon 
at  the  cost  of  oil,  and  the  first  gallon  at  Factory 
Wholesale  Price.  State  size  of  building,  Old  or 
New,  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost.  REMEMBER 
you  can’t  get  abetter  Paint  at  ANY  PRICE.  Wriol 
today  for  free  samples  &  book.  T.  G.  Spence,  Prop. 

NEW  UTRECHT  COLOR  WORKS. 

53rd  St.  and  16th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

ho  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren,  Pa. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettle*'  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  EySend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  Ii.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  UL 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Quality  F eeds 


$ 
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ALFALFA  AND  LIME. 

I  am  preparing  an  eight-acre  piece  of 
creek  bottom  ground  for  Alfalfa,  intend¬ 
ing  to  have  it  plowed,  disked,  harrowed 
and  inoculated  with  one  load  of  soil 
from  an  adjoining  Alfalfa  field  per  acre. 
I  shall  harrow  it  about  once  a  week  for 
four  or  five  harrowings  and  then  sow 
90  pounds  of  seed  on  the  piece.  Do  you 
not  think  this  is  enough  seed?  Last  year 
I  experimented  with  four  acres  on  a 
farm  I  owned  near  Hannibal,  Mo.  I 
had  a  piece  of  ground  which  three  years 
ago  was  in  cow  peas;  the  following 
Spring  I  sowed  Alsike  and  Red  clover 
with  oats,  getting  a  good  crop  of  oats, 
and  the  next  season  cutting  16  tons 
clover  from  the  eight  acres.  A  year 
ago  last  Fall  I  turned  the  clover  under 
and  in  the  Spring  seeded  to  clover  -and 
Alfalfa  the  first  week  in  March,  having 
limed  two  acres  and  sowed  two  without 
lime.  I  got  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa  all 
over  the  field,  the  two  acres  on  which 
I  put  lime  being  knee  high  and  in  bloom 
when  the  clover  was  cut  and  continued 
to  thrive  all  Summer,  cutting  another 
crop  last  September,  which  was  left  on 
the  ground.  The  two  acres  which  had 
no  lime  never  got  more  than  two  inches 
high,  and  by  September,  when  the  other 
two  acres  were  cut,  had  all  died  out. 

Hannibal,  Mo.  d.  r.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  use  more  seed — 
at  least  15  pounds  per  acre.  On  our 
own  farm  we  should  say  this  clover 
experiment  proves  that  the  soil  needs 
lime.  We  think  Alfalfa  will  respond  to 
lime  even  more  than  clover.  With  your 
experience  we  should  use  at  least  one 
ton  of  burned  lime  or  twice  as  much 
ground  limestone  per  acre. 

FODDER  CROPS  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 

E.  A.  ]}.,  Lakeville,  Mann. — I  have  a 
gravelly  northern  slope  which  was  burned 
over  and  had  little  on  it  but  bushes,  moss 
and  a  few  poor  weeds  and  grass  of  poor 
quality  and  quantity.  As  some  old  wild 
pasture  apple  trees  have  done  well  I  think 
I  can  make  .  this  land  into  good  apple 
orchard  land.  Two  years  ago  I  planted 
it  to  rye,  which  did  poorly.  I  cut  what 
rye  was  worth  cutting  and  plowed  the 
rest  in,  and  planted  again  to  rye  last 
September.  Fertilizer  was  put  on  the  first 
year,  but  none  last  Fall.  No  manure  has 
been  used,  as  there  are  better  uses  for  it. 
The  present  rye  is  doing  well  in  places, 
and  a  great  improvement  in  all  places, 
over  two  years  ago.  I  have  a  milk  farm 
and  am  so  situated  that  I  have  a  market 
for  anything  raised  on  a  farm.  What 
would  you  advise  as  to  the  best  procedure 
to  get  this  piece  suitable  for  apples  or 
peaches,  and  to  get  the  most  out  of  it 
meantime?  I  shall  plant  trees  there  this 
Spring.  Shall  I  fertilize  the  rye  and  then 
plow  it  in  green,  or  fertilize  it  and  let  it 
grow  for  green  feed  and  plow  in  stubble, 
or  shall  I  plow  it  in  green  without  fer¬ 
tilizing  it?  What  would  you  do  next? 

Ans. — Under  the  circumstances,  we 
would  cut  this  rye  when  in  bloom  for 
fodder.  Do  not  let  it  make  seed.  If 
you  do  the  young  trees  will  be  hurt 
and  the  fodder  will  be  too  hard.  After 
cutting  the  rye,  plow  or  disk  the  ground 
and  drill  in  some  crop  like  beans  or 
fodder  corn,  using  a  fair  amount  of 
fertilizer  on  this  crop.  Give  thorough 
culture  to  this  drilled  crop,  and  in  late 
August  seed  the  ground  to  rye  or  wheat. 
If  you  need  fodder  Soy  beans  would 
be  a  good  Summer  crop.  By  following 
this  plan  and  fertilizing  well,  you  will 
add  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil,  get 
fair  crops  of  fodder  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  trees  fair  cultivation,  but 
you  must  be  prepared  to  fertilize  heavily 
and,  in  case  of  a  dry  Spring,  cut  the 
rye  very  early.  You  can  keep  such  a 
plan  up  for  several  years. 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  Together. 

8.  D.  (No  Address). — Can  lime  be  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  same  day  as  manure  and 
fertilizer  on  land  and  be  harrowed  in  at 
the  same  time? 

Ans. — It  can  be.  but  we  do  not  think 
it  the  best  plan.  It  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  kind  of  fertilizer.  If  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  mostly  derived  from 
bone  the  lime  would  have  but  little  ef¬ 
fect  upon  it.  If  it  is  acid  phosphate 
the  lime  will  combine  to  make  the  phos¬ 


phate  “revert”  or  become  less  soluble. 
It  also  makes  a  difference  whether  the 
lime  and  fertilizer  is  left  on  top  of  the 
soil  or  worked  into  it.  When  organic 
nitrogen  is  mixed  with  lime  a  chemical 
action  occurs,  during  which  more  or 
less  ammonia  is  set  free.  If  this  action 
took  place  on  top  of  the  ground  the  am¬ 
monia  thus  set  free  would  pass  into 
the  air  and  be  lost.  If  the  lime  and 
fertilizer  were  in  the  soil  the  ammonia 
would  still  be  set  free,  but  would  be 
mostly  held  by  the  soil.  As  a  general 
practice  we  use  lime  alone,  and  the 
fertilizer  either  in  another  part  of  the 
rotation  or  at  another  season. 

Homemade  Cement  Drain  Tile. 

8.  D.  E.,  Umpqua,  Ore. — I  would  like 
the  experience  of  any  of  your  readers  in 
making  drain  tile  of  cement,  size  4  to  8 
inches  and  cost,  compared  with  clay  burned 
tile.  Clay  tile  costs  us  28  cents  for  four 
inches  to  70  cents  for  eight  inches,  and 
hauling  seven  miles.  Best  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  will  cost  $3  per  barrel  of  400  pounds 
by  the  carload  ;  good  sand  for  the  hauling 
one  mile.  What  will  a  machine  cost  to 
make  tile  suitable  for  farm  use,  not  for 
making  commercially. 

Ans. — There  have  been  so  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  this  that  we  call  for  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  of  the  experiment  stations 
have  given  figures,  but  we  prefer  the 
actual  experience  of  farmers  if  we  can 
get  it. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Solution. 

C.  V.  II.,  North  Birmingham,  Ala. — In  ap¬ 
plying  nitrate  of  soda  in  liquid  form  to 
garden  vegetables,  is  one  tablespoonful  of 
the  soda  to  a  2% -gallon  bucket  of  water 
about  the  right  proportion?  Can  more  be 
used  without  danger  to  the  foliage? 

Ans. — The  10  quarts  of  water  weigh 
about  20  pounds.  For  comparison,  we 
may  take  fresh  liquid  cow  manure.  In 
1,000  pounds  there  are  5.8  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  or  in  20  pounds  1.85  ounce. 
To  equal  this  strength  in  your  solution 
you  must  add  11^  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  because  the  nitrate  contains  16  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  One  tablespoonful  will 
probably  weigh  a  little  over  one  ounce, 
but  you  might  well  weigh  one  and  be 
exact  about  it.  You  would  not  use  the 
liquid  manure  full  strength,  the  rule  be¬ 
ing  to  add  about  three  parts  water  to 
one  of  liquid.  On  this  basis  you  could 
use  between  two  and  three  ounces  of 
nitrate  to  your  bucket  of  water — two 
would  be  safe. 

“Cross  Talk”  Over  the  Telephone. 

L.  O.  11.,  Burleson,  Tex. — We  have  just 
built  a  six-party  telephone  line  to  the  city, 
with  two  lines  on  same  posts  most  of  the 
way,  and  we  cross-talk,  so  that  our  lines 
are  a  nuisance.  We  have  gone  over  the 
Ifnc  the  third  time  and  it  seems  to  be 
perfect.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  cross-talking? 

Ans. — There  are  three  systems  of 
telephone  construction  used  on  what  are 
called  “rural  lines.”  One  is  the  metallic 
circuit,  which  is  the  same  as  is  used  in 
the  city,  and  another  is  the  “common 
return,”  which  is  cheaper,  as  all  the 
different  circuits  return  to  the  central  on 
one  wire.  The  third  is  the  ground  re¬ 
turn,  where  only  one  wire  is  used  for  a 
party  line  and  each  telephone  is 
grounded,  and  the  current  returns 
through  the  earth,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  an  excellent  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  This  is  the  cheapest  construc¬ 
tion  there  is,  and  also  the  poorest,  as 
it  is  liable  to  be  noisy  and  bothered 
with  cross-talk,  and  as  this  subscriber 
says  is  a  nuisance.  As  it  is  not  stated 
what  method  of  construction  is  used, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  locate  the 
trouble.  If  a  metallic  circuit  is  used 
and  there  is  cross-talk,  there  are  not 
enough  transpositions,  or  they  are  not 
rightly  made.  If  a  common  return  sys¬ 
tem.  then  the  return  wire  may  be  too 
small.  If  a  ground  return  is  used,  it 
will  never  be  satisfactory,  and  another 
wire  must  be  put  up  and  the  system 
changed  to  a  metallic  circuit,  which  if 
properly  built,  insulated  and  transposed, 
should  be  perfectly  quiet. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

“Wasn’t  it  odd  that  our  cat  .would 
not  take  to  our  visitor,  but  put  his  back 
up  at  her?”  “Not  at  all  strange.” 
“Why  not?”  “Because  the  visitor  had  a 
mouse-colored  suit  and  had  a  lot  of  rats 
in  her  hair.” — Baltimore  American. 


THE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 
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“One  Man” 

Hay  Loader 

Time  Is  money.  Unnecessary  help  In  the 
field  is  waste.  You  know  the  cost.  Protect 
yourself.  Use  the  Dain— the  one  man  hay 
loader  that  cleans  up  the  hay  as  it  goes  along 
— goes  along  anywhere  and  runs  easier  than 
any  other  hay  loader. 

Built  by  Specialists.  The  services  of  this 

machine  are  as  much  more  valuable  to  you 
as  the  work  of  the  expert  machinist  is  more 
valuable  than  the  jack  of -all-trades.  It's 
built  on  scientific  principles  thatinsure  long¬ 
est  service,  greatest  efficiency  and  real  satis¬ 
faction.  It  loads  all  the  hay.  Each  revolu¬ 
tion  of  rake  overlaps,  the  one  preceding. 
Ground  thus  practically  raked  twice.  Ele¬ 
vates  hay  gently  without  damage,  and  de¬ 
livers  onto  front  of  wagon  where  it  can  be 
handled  by  driver  alone,  who  can  uncouple 
•  loader  without  getting  oil  load.  No  return 
carrier  to  drag  hay  oil  wagon.  No  ropes  to 
rot— cogs  to  wear— just  simplicity  and  a 
quality  of  workmanship  attained  in  no  other 
machine.  4 

DAIN  Exclusive 

WHIH  Features 

Nine  gathering  rakes,  each 
independent.  Can  be  set 
any  distance  from  ground. 
Hinged  board  to  turn  up  for 
windrow. 

Wheels  set  under  machine  so 
it  will  go  through  gate  or 
close  to  fence. 

No  crank  shaft  to  get  out  of 
order;  operated  by  swinging 
pitmans;  hammockmounted. 
Hinged  tongue ;  easy  to  cou¬ 
ple  tc  all  wagons  without 
adjustment. 


SE  MARK 


If  you  grow  hay,  you  should  look  up  this 
Great  Dain  Loader.  It  saves  more  money — 
makes  top- priced  hay.  There  are  many  other 
reasons  why  the  “One  Man"  Dain  is  the  best. 
See  it  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  for  Informa¬ 
tion  and  free  valuable  book  “All  About  Hsy” 

DAIN  MFG.  CO  ■  OTTUMWA,  Vow  A 


CE 


For  Rabbits, 

>w  Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 
fjT  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  E 
&  cat’g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight  -- 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O.  — 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

Eilra  Heap  Weight  Farm  Fences.  Built 
tor  service  aiui  satisiaction.  Quality 
first  consideration.  Beat  material  and 
workmanship  makes  our  Woven 
Wire  o-  Field  Erected  Fences, 
superior  to  all  others.  FREE  catalog. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Dept  >J  CLEVELAND,  0. 


RELIABLE 
FARM 

POMPS 

will  insure 
generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  water 
when  and  where  you  want  it,  no  matter 
where  the  well  or  spring  may  be  located. 

They  are  durably  made,  moderately 
priced  and  cost  little  to  keep  in  order. 
Built  to  meet  every  condition  and 
service.  Write  for  our  free  book. 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

It  will  tell  you  how  best  to  solve  water 
supply  problems — pumps  $3.00  to  $300. 

When  you  buy  a  pump  see  that 
it  bears  the  name  "GOULDS." 

It  is  a  sruarantee  of  satisfaction. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
No.  58  West  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 


■$5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Bscs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  yon  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  per  ucre.  Act  quickly! 
11,  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.&  St.L.Ry.,Itept.C.  Nashville,  Ten n. 


48IN. 


FENCE  O  -7 
n  rod  CL,  I  C 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — f  ences,  tools.  Buy 
=  from  factory  at  wholesale 
=  prices.  Write  todav  to  Box  67 

■  W.  H.  MASON,  LEESIUBG.O. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made — 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


%  Cents  a  Rod 

For  22-in.  Hog  Fence ;  15  3-4c  f  or 
25-inch;  18  3-lc  for  31-inch  j  22c 
for  34-lnch;  25c  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $4.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  M UNCI E,  IND. 


W  MAKE 
^PERMANENT 
^IMPROVEMENTS 


Republic  Ornamental  Fences  will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  for  they  are  made  of  large,  heavily  galvanized 
Bessemer  Steel  wire  that  will  not  rust  out.  break 
or  sag.  Republic  fabrics  are  made  by  cabling  to- 

f ether  horizontal  wires  and  inserting  upright  picket  wires 
ich  are  corrugated  only  where  they  pass  between  the 
cable  strands.  This  prevents  the  fence  from  sagging  out  of 
shape  and  does  away  with  the  injury  done  to  the  galvanizing 
where  the  method  of  continuous  crimping  is  used. 

There  are  many  important,  exclusive  features  in  Republic  con¬ 
struction  that  you  should  know  about  before  you  buy  a  fence. 

Write  to-dav  for  our  catalog  showing  the  many  styles  of  fence  and  our 
carbon,  extra  heavy,  tubular  steel  farm  gates. 

The  Fence  and  Gate  facts  it  contains  will  be  worth  money  to  you. 

Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Company 
2||  Republic  Street,  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


OUR,  Combination  Stock  and  Poultry  Fence  is  built  strong  enough 
and  high  enough  for  stock,  yet  close  enough  for  poultry.  The 
picture  tells  the  story . 


It  takes  a  good  fence  to  hold  pigs— especially  some  pigs.  This  Anthony  Fence  will 
holdall  sizes  and  kinds  of  pigs,  lambs,  sheep,  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys  and  larger 
animals.  All  stays  nine  inches  apart.  No  12  gauge  wire  used  throughout,  except  top 
and  bottom  wire— the  heaviest  poultry  fence  made. 

This  Combination  Fence  is  built  on  the  famous  Anthony  plan— heavily  galvanized 
— Carefully  woven — accurately  made.  The  hard  spring  steel  wires  are  held  tight  by 
the  famous  Anthony  Knot — the  smallest,  smoothest,  strongest  fence  tie  ever  made. 
Does  not  tear  or  catch  sheep  or  cattle. 

GET  THIS  PROOF.  If  you  will  write  to-day  we  will  send  free  a  hand  sample 
Of  Anthony  Fence  and  a  sample  knot,  with  our  best  prices.  Write  now. 


THE  ANTHONY  FENCE  CO.,  10  Michigan  Street,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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THE  AGE  OF  COMMON  DEER. 

8.  8.  C.,  Waupaca,  Wi s'. — What  is  sup¬ 
posed  lo  be  the  average  age  of  our  common 
deer  when  not  molested,  or  as  they  would 
l»e  if  not  molested  by  man? 

Ans. — Data  in  reference  to  the  age  of 
deer  under  natural  conditions  is,  as 
may  be  supposed,  scarce.  It  is  known 
that  the  red  deer  of  Europe  begins  to 
lose  its  teeth  when  about  14  or  15  years 
old,  and  to  show  other  signs  of  age. 
From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
life  of  such  deer  in  parks  is  about  30 
years.  The  age  of  100  or  more  years, 
which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
the  red  deer  in  books,  is  entirely  with¬ 
out  basis  of  fact.  Our  own  common 
deer  have  been  stated  to  live  about  20 
years,  although  I  am  not  aware  on  pre¬ 
cisely  what  data  such  statements  are 
made.  It  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth.  H.  W.  HENSHAW. 

Biological  Survey. 


LIME  IN  THE  CORNFIELD. 

E.  L.  IS.  (  No  Address). — Did  not  you 
say  some  time  last  year  that  you  applied 
lime  to  your  corn  after  it  was  up?  If  so, 
bow  large  was  it,  how  did  you  manage  to 
get  the  lime  on,  how  much  did  you  use, 
and  does  the  subsequent  cultivating  mix 
it  sufficiently  with  the  soil? 

Ans. — Last  year,  as  an  experiment, 
we  put  lime  on  a  cornfield  just  before 
seeding  to  Crimson  clover — about  Au¬ 
gust  1.  The  soil  was  inclined  to.be 
sour,  and  we  knew  that  Crimson,  like 
other  clovers,  does  best  in  alkaline  soil. 
The  lime,  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre, 
was  scattered  by  hand  and  cultivated 
in.  A  week  or  so  later  the  clover  seed 
was  scattered  and  cultivated  in.  The 
clover  grew  well  and  was,  we  think, 
helped  by  the  lime,  but,  like  most  of 
our  crop,  was  killed  out  in  March.  We 
do  not  think  the  plan  is  profitable,  as 
it  is  expensive  spreading  lime  by  hand 
in  a  cornfield.  It  will  not  be  tried  again. 

THE  PHEASANT  IN  OREGON. 

I  see  the  people  in  New  York  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  pheasant  “mania,”  as  we 
in  Oregon  did  20  years  ago.  Directly 
after  the  pheasants  were  introduced  here 
from  China  such  tales  were  told  of  them 
that  a  timid  man  was  almost  afraid  to  go 
out  of  the  house  without  a  gun  for  pro¬ 
tection.  At  the  time  I  thought  there  must 
be  some  foundation  for  the  .reports  that 
were  coming  in  of  .their  villainous  habits, 
and  I  asked  Judge  O.  N.  Denney,  their 
introducer,  if  they  were  likely  to  prove  a 
pest.  He  S'aid  no,  -but,  to  the  contrary, 
he  looked  for  them  to  prove  a  most  bene¬ 
ficial  bird  to  the  farmer,  and  that  he  had 
investigated  their  habits  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  introducing  them,  and  felt  sure  he 
was  not  mistaken,  and  as  soon  as  the  law 
protecting  them  was  removed  we  would 
hear  no  more  charges  against  them.  His 
prophecy  proved  to  be  correct.  The  charges 
made  against  them  of  destroying  gardens, 
fruit  and  grain,  killing  young  chickens  and 
turkeys,  have  not  been  heard  since  they 
can  be  legally  killed.  The  Oregon  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  made  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion,  such  was  the  public  clamor  against 
the  pheasant,  and  issued  a  bulletin  claim¬ 
ing  they  were  less  injurious  than  the 
native  grouse,  and  were  in  fact  beneficial 
as  a  destroyer  of  insects.  I  permit  no 
hunting  of  pheasants  on  my  premises,  and 
consequently  they  stay  on  my  grounds  in 
numbers,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any  dam¬ 
age  in  any  way  they  do  to  garden,  fruit 
or  grain.  I  have  examined  hundreds  of 
them  to  find  what  they  live  on,  and  al¬ 
ways  found  their  craws  well  filled  with 
insects,  with  some  little  grain.  They  will 
live  on  one-fourth  of  what  will  keep  a 
chicken. 

It  is  well  known  that  animals’  and  birds’ 
habits  change  under  conditions  different 
from  those  in  their  native  homes,  .and 
pheasants  in  New  York  may  develop  traits 
different  from  those  in  Oregon,  but,  how¬ 
ever  bird  habits  may  change,  the  habits 
of  the  hunter  in  New  York  and  Oregon  are 
very  similar,  i.  e.,  anything  for  an  excuse 
to  evade  the  law ;  and  their  ingenuity  in 
trumping  up  excuses  for  killing  birds  in 
the  closed  season  shows  a  lively  imagina¬ 
tion^  S.  D.  EVANS. 

Oregon. 


Liniment  for  Henpecked  Rooster. 

On  page  396  our  good  friend,  Geo.  A. 
Cosgrove,  is  right  in  advising  a  smear  of 
lard  and  pepper  in  the  henpecked  rooster. 
I  have  tried  it,  only  with  this  difference : 
I  used  some  good  liniment  when  the 
feathers  were  pulled  and  the  trouble  was 
stopped  at  once,  and  I  now  have  a  fine 
smooth  looking  bird.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  put 
to  the  front  with  all  the  good  words  and 
efforts  that  1  can  give  it.  r.  n.  b. 

New  York. 


DAIRY  TROUBLES  IN  KANSAS. 

It  seems  that  dairy  troubles  and  “in¬ 
spectors”  are  not  limited  to  any  State  or 
section.  They  seem  to  be  about  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  measles  or  poverty.  Dairymen 
near  Lawrence,  Kan.,  are  being  “tested” 
so  thoroughly  (that  is,  their  cows  are) 
that  many  of  them  are  ready  to  quit — as 
the  following  from  the  Lawrence  Dairy 
World  shows : 

“The  movement  for  the  testing  of  cows 
for  tuberculosis  has  so  affected  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  and  cream  that  a  cream  fam¬ 
ine  is  now  being  experienced  by  the  ice 
cream  men,  some  of  whom  have  found  it 
necessary  to  advertise  for  an  increased 
supply.  For  many  years  Lawrence  has 
consumed  a  large  amount  of  cream.  So 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  cream  that 
creameries  have  never  been  able  to  get 
enough  to  make  their  business  profitable 
in  Lawrence  and  so  they  went  out  of 
business  years  ago.  Not  only  has  all  of 
the  cream  been  used  that  the  dairymen 
had  to  sell,  but  supplies  have  been  shipped 
in  from  Tonganoxie.  The  present  shortage 
in  .the  supply  of  milk  and  cream  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  activity  last  Winter 
in  making  tests  for  tuberculosis.  As  the 
healthiest  looking  cows  were  often  con¬ 
demned,  the  farmers  became  suspicious 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  test  and  many  of 
them,  sooner  than  run  the  risk  of  having 
their  cows  condemned,  sold  them  and  they 
w6re  shipped  away.  For  instance,  *  two 
farmers  living  near  town  who  milked  27 
cows  last  year,  have  disposed  of  them  all 
and  are  not  selling  any  milk  now.  This 
is  true  of  many  other  farmers.  The  con¬ 
dition  has  become  more  or  less  serious 
and  milk  has  advanced  from  the  price  of 
five  cents  a  quart  a  few  years  ago  to  14 
tickets  for  a  dollar,  or  a  little  more  than 
seven  cents  a  quart.” 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Horse  Shedding  Hair. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  thing 
to  make  horses  and  colts  shed  off  rapidly 
in  the  Spring,  especially  a  10-months-old 
colt?  Ilow  is  linseed  meal?  IIow  much 
would  you  feed  grown  horses  and  colts, 
and  for  how  long?  e.  g.  e. 

Maryland. 

We  have  found  the  addition  of  a  little 
dried  blood  meal  to  the  oats  and  bran 
feed  of  a  colt  better  than  flaxseed  meal  to 
cause  shedding  of  the  hair  in  Spring.  It 
is  necessary  to  mix  the  blood  meal  with 
an  equal  portion  of  salt  at  first  to  get  the 
colts  to  take  it,  but  soon  they  will  take 
it  freely.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  meal  is 
enough  at  first  and  should  be  fed  twice  a 
day,  gradually  increasing  to  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful.  Adult  horses  that  do  not  shed  off 
promptly  should  be  clipped.  Half  a  pound 
of  flaxseed  meal  fed  twice  daily  in  a 
dampened  feed  is  about  right  for  an  adult 
work  horse,  although  much  larger  quan¬ 
tities  may  be  given  if  desired.  A  colt  takes 
less  in  proportion.  a.  s.  a. 

Worms. 

I  got  a  little  dog  two  weeks  ago,  a 
black  water  spaniel,  but  he  was  covered 
with  lice.  I  gave  the  dog  a  bath  with 
tar  soap,  and  used  some  powder  to  dust 
him  with,  so  they  are  almost  gone  now. 
Hut  I  discovered  that  the  dog  has  worms. 
They  are  about  four  or  five  inches  long, 
wiry,  of  a  gray  color.  I  think  they  are 
stomach  worms.  He  is  five  weeks  old. 
When  taken  from  his  mother  he  was  three 
weeks  old.  I  feed  him  with  boiled  milk, 
but  he  drank  very  little  of  it  the  last 
three  days,  and  seems  to  be  sick.  I  give 
him  the  best  of  care,  brush  him  every  day, 
clean  his  eyes,  and  take  him  out  every 
day  in  my  wagon.  Can  some  one  tell  me 
what  to  do?  I  don’t  give  him  any  meat, 
but  last  week  he  found  a  dead  mouse  in 
the  garden,  which  he  ate  before  I  could 
get  it  away  from  him.  He  is  getting  thin. 

a  little  maid. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  let  a  dog  live  without 
meat.  He  is  a  carnivorous  animal  and 
meat,  his  natural  food  after  weaning  time. 
Buy  some  worm  medicine  at  the  drug  store 
and  giving  it  according  to  directions  on 
the  package.  If  he  tends  to  remain  thin 
feed  some,  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  twice 
daily.  ‘  A.  s.  a. 

Fistulous  Withers. 

I  have  a  young  horse  six  years,  old  which 
I  purchased  last  Spring.  He  had  a  lump 
come  on  the  withers,  and  I  consulted  a 
veterinary  and  he  opened  it  and  let  out 
the  pus.  He  said  it  came  from  a  bruise 
and  came  near  being  a  fistula.  He  gave 
me  a  liquid  to  syringe  it  out  with  each 
day,  but  it  continues  to  discharge,  having 
done  so  now  over  two  months.  The  place 
where  it  was  lanced  has  grown  so  small 
that  I  cannot  get  the  point  of  a  syringe 
in  it.  He  said  that  I  must  keep  on 
using  the  same  solution,  as  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  heal.  He  gave  me  nothing 
for  the  horse's  blood.  As  I  need  the  horse 
to  work  very  much,  I  thought  possibly  you 
could  prescribe  something.  j.  e.  l. 
New  Jersey. 

The  abscess  should  have  been  opened 
wide  to  do  away  perfectly  with  each  pipe 
and  pocket.  That  must  be  done  now,  after 
clipping  off  the  hair  and  thoroughly,  cleans¬ 
ing  the  skin.  After  the  operation,  swab 
the  wound  in  every  part  once  daily  with 
pure  tincture  of  iodine  and  then  pack  with 
oakum  saturated  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil. 
Twice  a  month  blister  the  enlargement 
Treatment  will  prove  useless  without  the 
thorough  operation  suggested.  a.  s.  a. 


“IT  BLOWS  AND  THROWS” 


The  Papec  Pneumatic 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

is  the  .world’s  greatest  ensilage  machine. 

The  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  will  cut  and  elevate,  not  only  corn,  but 
clover,  hay,  pea  vines  and  dry  fodder. 

The  Papec  will  cut  and  elevate  green  silage  with  less  power  and  less 
trouble  than  any  other  blower  ensilage  cutter. 

The  Papec  throws  as  well  as  blows.  There  is  no  lost  motion  ;  no  power 
is  wasted.  ....... 

It  will  throw  silage  from  IS  to  20  feet  without  the  application  of  the  air 
blast. 

The  Papec  is  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  to  operate.  It  never  clogs, 
never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  It  makes  the  best  ensilage. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  Papec. 

The  Papec  will  surely  increase  your  profits  and  decrease  your  labor. 


Send  today  for  catalogue.  Of  course  it’s  Free. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10,  Shortsville,  New  York. 


II  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  is  a  solid,  fair 
and  square  proposition  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  brand  new,  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep¬ 
arator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $15.95.  It  Is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  that  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a  min¬ 
ute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick 
or  thin  cream  and  does  It 
just  as  well  as  any  higher 
priced  machine.  Suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau¬ 
rant  and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  It 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5  Inches  long.  Just 
think  of  that  I  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel;  easily 
Gleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  Improvements. 
Gears  run  In  anti-friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected.  Before  you  decido 
on  a  cream  separator  of  aiiy 
capacity  w  hatever,  obtain  our 
S15.95  proposition.  Our  lib¬ 
eral  long  time  trial  and  gen¬ 
erous  terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
(manufacturer’s)  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  We  ship  Immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get 
our  great  offer  and.handsome  free  catalog,  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Box  I  075 
BAINBRIDGE.N. 


Y. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
SWING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

STEEL  OR  WOOD. 

CHAIN  OR  SWIVEL  HUNG. 

Furnished  with  or  without 
steel  or  wood  frame.  Steel 
tops  and  bottoms.  Metal 
bearings. 

When  open,  stanchion  is 
automatically  and  firmly  held 
in  position  Extension  bar 
prevents  cattle  from  entering 
the  side. 

"  NEW  MODERN  ”  FEED  AND  LITTER 
CARRIERS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE. 

Write  for  circulars. 


GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.,  30  Main  St..  Attica,  N.  T 

"Everything  for  the  Ham."  • 


ROBERTSON'S  GRAIN 
RANGING  STANCHION. 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEAKS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  of  nat in¬ 
fection  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  I’lainfleld 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application. 

O.  II.  KOIIERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcfttvllle,  Conn. 


UICK 

8uick  to  Open 
uick  to  Close 
Quick  to  Please 
Quick  Shipments 

BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfr». 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
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The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  atave. 
Continuous  door  frame  comploto  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  .ilo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  foed  equal  to  Jnna 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  22. XV.  Itoss  Co.(Est,1850) 
Box  13  HFKINCIFIELD.  OHIO 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
UARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tfce 

International  Bllo  Co.,  US  Main  8t..  Linos  villa.  Pw 


.GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 

and  satisfactory. 

Lower  prices  for  early  orders. 
Write  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

538  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SILOS. 

Weedsport  Improved  Patent  Door  Front  8ilo,  with 
removable,  sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  all 
practical  features  embodied  in  a  high  grade  silo. 
We  can  convince  a  buyer  through  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  that  our  silo  meets  expectations  of  those 
who  are  using  them.  Write  at  once  for  our 
factory-to- farmer  prices  on  size  silo  needed.  THE 
ABKAM  WALKATH  CO.,  Box  83,  Weedsport.N.  Y. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Semi  for  new  catar- 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
90*>  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rn|  IMD'C  IMPROVED 
CrvUmO  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  Ml,  Forestvllle,  Coaa. 


1910. 
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RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

Please  advise  me  regarding  following 
ration  for  cows,  and  how  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  I  feed  19  pounds  per  day,  equal 
parts  mixed  feed,  cotton-seed  meal,  one  lb. 
oil  meal,  new  process,  and  20  pounds  mixed 
hay.  The  prices  are :  Mixed  feed,  $33 ; 
cotton  seed,  $38  ;  linseed,  39. 

Montpelier,  Vt.  w.  H.  i>. 

The  nutritive  ratio  of  your  present 
ration  is  about  1:4,  which  is  too  nar¬ 
row.  You  are  spending  too  much  money 
for  protein  and  you  are  feeding  your 
cows  too  much  grain,  unless  they  are 
exceptionally  large  animals  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  milkers.  From  eight 
to  10  pounds  of  grain  per  day  is  about 
all  that  can  be  profitably  fed  to  ordinary 
cows  under  average  conditions.  You 
do  not  give  the  analysis  of  the  “mixed 
feed,”  so  we  cannot  take  that  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  compounding  a  ration. 
“Mixed  feeds”  without  analysis  are  to 
be  avoided.  Cotton  seed  'meal  is  your 
cheapest  source  of  protein,  but  we  would 
not  advise  feeding  more  than  two 
pounds  per  day  per  cow.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ration  ought  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  much  cheaper  than  the 
one  you  are  feeding:  Four  pounds 
wheat  bran,  four  pounds  cornmeal,  two 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  one  pound  oil 
meal,  20  pounds  mixed  hay.  This  ra¬ 
tion  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :5,  which 
is  about  right.  If  10  pounds  of  the  hay 
could  be  replaced  by  30  pounds  silage 
you  would  have  a  better  feed  at  less 
cost.  From  a  peck  to  half  a  bushel  of 
roots  or  small  potatoes  (in  the  absence 
of  silage)  would  benefit  your  cows. 

c.  s.  M. 


ROUGHAGE  FOR  CALIFORNIA  COWS. 

1.  I  have  an  Alfalfa  place,  which  yields 
well,  no  raw  land  to  plant  any  other  crop. 
1  can  buy  bran,  middlings  and  rolled  bar¬ 
ley.  Would  you  advise  feeding  Alfalfa 
alone,  or  how  would  you  feed  with  what 
I  have  mentioned?  Do  cows  do  best  on 
a  small  pasture  or  will  they  do  as  well 
in  a  barn  all  the  time?  2.  I  have  a  10- 
acre  peach  orchard.  What  can  I  plant 
on  that  in  the  Fall  to  do  the  trees  good 
and  make  feed?  P.  W. 

Kerman,  Cal. 

1.  It  is  certainly  a  rare  case  to  find 
a  dairy  farm  with  no  roughage  except 
Alfalfa  growing  upon  it.  While  Alfalfa 
is  one  of  the  best  feeds  grown,  it  would 
be  better  to  feed  it  in  connection  with 
other  feeds  like  corn  fodder,  silage  or 
mixed  hay.  However,  you  should  be 
able  to  obtain  good  results  by  feeding 
the  feeds  mentioned  in  the  proportion 
of  15  pounds  Alfalfa,  six  pounds  crushed 
barley,  two  pounds  wheat  middlings, 
and  two  pounds  wheat  bran.  This  com¬ 
bination  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :4.8, 
which  is  too  narrow  to  be  economical 
unless  you  are  located  in  a  section  where 
corn  will  not  thrive.  If  you  can  grow 
corn  and  make  silage  of  it  you  could 
improve  this  ration  by  feeding  both 
silage  and  Alfalfa.  I  would  not  advise 
feeding  Alfalfa  alone  without  grain  of 
some  kind,  as  it  is  not  a  balanced  feed, 
because  it  contains  an  excessive  amount 

of  protein.  Cows  should  never  be  con¬ 
fined  in  a  stable  all  the  time,  but  should 
be  allowed  the  run  of  a  good-sized  yard 
or  pasture  at  least  a  part  of  the  time, 
whenever  the  weather  is  suitable.  While 
it  is  possible  to  produce  milk  and  butter 
in  large  quantities  from  cows  which 
are  kept  in  close  confinement,  the  cows’ 
health  and  the  health  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
exercise,  light  and  air  which  the  cows 
get  under  natural  conditions  in  the 
pasture. 

2.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand 

your  conditions  well  enough  to  advise 
what  to  sow  in  a  peach  orchard  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Here  in  the  East  it  would  be 
either  clover  or  Winter  wheat  or  rye. 
I  understand  that  the  climate  in  a  large 
part  of  your  State  is  much  warmer  than 
it  is  here.  Could  you  not  raise  bats  and 
peas  or  some  similar  crop  either  late  in 
the  Fall  or  early  in  the  Spring,  feeding 
what  you  can  green  and  making  hay  of 
the  remainder?  c.  s.  G. 


Little  Girl:  “Mother,  that’s  such  a 
nasty  little  boy ;  whenever  he  passes  me 
he  makes  a  face.”  Mother:  “Very 
rude  of  him.  I  hope  you  don’t  do  it 
back.”  Little  Girl :  “Oh,  dear  no !  I 
simply  turn  up  my  nose  and  treat  him 
with  despisery.” — Punch. 


PLAN  FOR  HENHOUSE. 

The  diagram  below  represents  the  west 
side  of  poultry  house  of  my  conception,  the 
house  to  be  10  feet  wide,  other  dimensions 
as  given.  Door  on  east  side  opposite  win¬ 
dow,  both  to  have  screens  for  Summer.  To 
build  front  proceed  as  follows :  Two  feet 
from  either  side  set  stud  from  sill  to  plate 
4%  feet  from  sill  up  of  width  formed  by 
side  of  building  and  stud  to  be  open  and 
covered  with  poultry  netting,  the  remaining 
distance  to  plate  to  be  boarded  tight.  The 
six  feet  in  center  between  studs  to  be  glass 
from  sill  seven  feet  high,  to  be  protected 
with  netting  and  curtain  for  Summer.  In¬ 
side  from  each  stud  build  a  wing  as  shown 
by  dotted  line,  parallel  with  side  for  wind¬ 
break,  the  wings  to  be  4%  or  five  feet  high 
and  three  at  base.  Roosts  to  be  in  rear. 
Building  to  be  made  tight.  Nests  and  feed 
hoppers  along  side.  If  you  think  this 


plan  worth  trying  describe  it.  If  no  good, 
tell  me  so.  I  would  like  to  have  it  criti¬ 
cized  by  good  authority.  I  am  thinking 
of  building  on  this  plan.  t.  o.  m. 

Bridgeton,  Ind. 

Each  year  we  are  coming  to  believe 
more  in  keeping  the  hens  in  the  open 
air  even  if  we  do  suffer  loss  of  a  few 
eggs  during  bitter  cold  weather.  The 
hens’  health  demand  fresh  air,  and  we 
are  building  just  as- cheaply  as  possible, 
making  three  sides- and  roof,  the  front 
almbst  all  open.  This  house  would  cost 
more  than  if  built  square,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  higher  than'  it  ought  to  be, 
to  get  light  way  back  those  18  feet.  The 
inside  wings  would  serve  as  a  wind¬ 
break,  but  in  a  bad  snowstorm  they 
would  be  but  little  help  in  keeping  out 
the  snow.  And  like  “Sockery,”  if 
I  was  going  to  build  this  house  I  would 
build  something  else,  or  turn  this  around 
the  18  feet  facing  the  south. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


THE  BETTER  FARMING  TRAIN. 

The  better  farming  special  train  over 
the  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  reached  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  I  made  special  arrangements  to 
take  it  in.  I  live  half  way  between  two 
of  its  last  stops,  So.  Framingham  and 
Milford.  As  my  wife  was  going  to  Fram¬ 
ingham  on  other  business,  I  told  her  to 
go  early  enough  to  visit  it  and  learn  what 
she  could,  and  I  would  meet  it  in  Milford. 
As  there  were  several  cars  with  lecturers 
in  each  at  the  same  iime  we  could  only 
of  course,  hear  one.  At  both  places  quite 
large  crowds  gathered,  and  were  much  in¬ 
terested.  There  were  instructive  exhibits 
in  each  car.  In  one  car  fertilizers,  etc.,  and 
practical  results  from  same  were  talked  on 
and  explained  briefly.  The  dairy  car,  which 
I  happened  to  enter  to  hear  the  lecture, 
was  quite  well  arranged  with  samples  of 
pure  and  impure  dairy  feeds,  and  many 
other  things,  including  latest  in  practical 
dairy  utensils,  strainers,  etc.,  also  models 
of  dairy  cattle.  The  forestry  car  had  an 
extra  good  exhibit,  including  all  stages  of 
life  of  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  moths  and 
parasites  of  same,  and  also  other  insect 
enemies  of  forest  vegetation.  The  fruit 
car  was  good  with  several  varieties  of  well- 
preserved  apples,  also  packages  of  packed 
apples,  showing  how  it  should  be  done  for 
market,  all  about  spraying  and  samples  of 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruit.  The  next 
car  contained  an  important  exhibit,  a  forest 
fire  wagon  well  equipped  for  the  business, 
something  that  is  badly  needed  in  every 
town.  I  believe  the  forest  even  more  im¬ 
portant  if  anything  than  the  buildings,  as 
the  latter  are  usually  insured  for  part  of 
their  value  at  least,  and  can  be  replaced 
in  a  short  time.  It  takes  a  lifetime  to 
grow  a  forest.  It  has  been  already  an 
awful  Spring  about  here  for  fires,  hardly  a 
day  but  one  can  be  seen,  and  often  several. 
One  day  in  particular  about  a  week  ago 
there  were  three  alarms  in  one  town  next 
us  on  the  east,  three  also  in  the  one  on 
the  north,  and  two  very  bad  fires  in  an¬ 
other  to  the  northwest,  one  of  these  a 
brush  fire  set  by  a  locomotive  and  burnt 
over  about  200  acres  and  did  $1,000  dam¬ 
age  on  one  place  alone  in  timber  land. 
The  other  also  started  from  same  cause  on 
another  railroad ;  a  spark  set  a  field  of 
dead  grass.  This  burned  to  a  small  build¬ 
ing  at  its  edges;  sparks  from  this  started, 
and  burned  flat  a  house  and  barn  and  then 
four  other  houses  were  partly  burned  and 
several  others  caught,  but  were  put  out. 
In  this  State  by  a  recent  law  the  railroad 
will  have  to  pay  for  fire  department  ex¬ 
penses,  also  recompense  the  owners  both 
for  forest  and  building. 

The  other  part  of  the  car  was  devoted 
to  poultry  raising;  this  was  a  slim  ex¬ 
hibit,  as  our  State  college  has  practically 


no  money  appropriated  to  carry  on  this 
work.  As  the  train  only  stopped  l1/*.  hour 
at  each  place,  there  was  not  nearly  enough 
time  to  see  and  hear  properly  what  was 
before  us.  It  should  spend  a  half-day  at 
each  stop  and  go  into  the  subject  more 
thoroughly  and  give  people  a  chance  to 
see  and  hear  all  there  is.  The  lectures 
were  too  brief  and  incomplete.  They  spoke 
too  much  on  what  any  intelligent  farmer 
already  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  and 
what  a  person  who  reads  the  farm  papers 
thoughtfully  can  know,  especially  on  the 
dairy  questilon.  But  what  they  did  say 
was  all  right,  and  good  and  instructive  as 
far  as  it  went.  Let  us  hope  they  will 
try  it  again  and  often,  and  do  it  thor¬ 
oughly  next  time,  and  wake  the  people  up 
to  the  opportunity  before  them. 

Massachusetts.  a.  e.  proctor. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Liability  for  Pasture. 

I  have  been  pasturing  a  bull  for  a 
neighbor,  who  wishes  to  take  him  without 
settling  the  account.  Can  I  hold  him  for 
my  charges?  k.  w. 

You  have  a  lien  on  the  animal  for  the 
amount  of  your  charges,  if  reasonable.  It 
would  be  trespass  for  him  to  take  the  bull 
by  force.  If  your  charges  are  not  paid 
you  can  post  notices  and  sell  him  at  public 
auction,  when  you  may  deduct  your  charges 
and  cost  of  sale  from  the  proceeds..  You 
should  demand  a  settlement  first.  If  you 
give  up  the  bull  you  lose  your  lien,  but 
can  sue  for  your  charges  due  you. 

Roads  Snow  Blocked. 

When  a  road  is  blocked  by  snow,  may 
a  person  break  down  a  fence  and  drive 
over  the  land  of  another?  j.  n.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

In  times  of  necessity  due  to  snowdrifts, 
washouts  or  no  bridge  persons  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  drive  through  the  land  of  another, 
taking  a  short  route  and  doing  no  injury. 
The  repair  in  road  must  be  made  without 
delay.  The  township  committee  has  ex¬ 
tensive  power  to  engage  men  to  clear  out 
snowdrifts,  so  that  no  road  should  be 
blocked  long.  When  road  is  drifted  or  in 
bad  condition,  you  should  write  to  your 
town  authorities. 

Property  Left  in  Trust. 

A  relative  left  a  legacy  to  her  son  for 
his  use,  and  at  his  death  it  is  to  descend 
to  my  children.  What  assurance  do  we 
have  that  this  property,  which  is  cash, 
will  not  be  spent  by  the  son?  c.  a. 

Ohio. 

It  is  likely  that  it  is  left  in  trust  for 
your  children  or  the  son  has  the  interest 
merely  of  it,  while  the  principal  goes  to 
your  children  at  his  death.  The  law  is 
very  zealous  in  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  children  and  all  trustees  are  held  in 
strict  accountability.  A  reference  to  the 
will  may  show  that  the  rights  of  your 
children  are  defined. 

Obstruction  of  Highway. 

A  heavy  wagon  was  left  in  a  narrow 
street  of  a  city  on  a  dark  night  without 
lights  to  warn  travelers.  A  man  drove 
into  it  and  sustained  injury.  Who  is  lia¬ 
ble?  R.  w.  C. 

Ohio. 

It  is  gross  negligence  for  anyone  to 
leave  a  wagon  in  a  street  at  night  without 
red  lights  to  warn  those  driving  by.  A 
person  is  presumed  to  foresee  the  results 
of  his  acts,  and,  as  the  streets  are  for 
trafiic,  not  for  storage  purposes,  the  party 
leaving  wagon  is  liable.  A  man  driving 
may  assume  that  the  streets  are  clear. 
The  city  is  not  liable  unless  the  authori¬ 
ties  knew  that  the  city  lights  were  out  at 
a  dangerous  point. 


100/oaYear 

For  Twenty  Years 
To  Cow  Owners 

That’s  the  marvelously  good 
investment  that  nearly  1,200,000 
satisfied  users  are  finding  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

With  one  or  more  cows  the  cor¬ 
responding  size  of  DPI  LAVAL 
separator  saves  its  cost  the  first 
year,  in  more  and  better  product 
and  less  labor,  and  it  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  go  on  doing  so  for 
20  years,  as  there  are  already 
thousands  of  instances  to  prove. 

There’s  half  this  much  saving  in 
the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  over 
inferior  separators,  while  other 
separators  last  but  from  six 
months  to  five  years  instead  of  20 
years.  They  lose  half  that  might 
be  saved  while  they  do  last. 

That’s  the  whole  separator 
story  in  a  “nut-shell,”  and  the 
reason  for  the  now  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  sale  of  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separators. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  may 
be  had  for  the  asking.  Likewise 
the  trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


166-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  10  PRINCE86  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1010  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


The  Roof  fhof  STAYS  Is 
THE  Roof  Uldl  PAYS 

Vital  advantages  that  are  realized  only  by 
the  use  of  the  natural  “  Rock  of  Ages.” 

SHELDON’S 

SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE 

ROOFING  SLATE 

They  STAY  for  centuries.  Send  today 
for  our  Free  Book,  THE  ROOF?.  It  tells 
WHY  they  STAY  and  why  they  PAY. 

F-  C.  SHELDON  SLATE  CO. 

CRANVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE 

YOUR 

HARNESS 

BY  THE  USE  OF 

HARNESS  SOAP 

FRANK  MILlER'SjH^/DsR°^NG 

Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  on  -which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority 
will  recommend  the  old  reliable  Frank  Millers. 

"BLACK  BEAUTY”  FREE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfully  in¬ 
teresting  hook,  the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  of  the 
horse.  Probubly  no  hook  has  ever  received  such  uni¬ 
versal  and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the  secular 
and  religious  press. 

Write  us  to-day,  frentioning  this  paper,  and  en¬ 
close  6  cents  in  postage,  to  cover  mailing  expense, 
and  we’ll  promptly  mail  you  a  copy  of  ‘HL.ACK. 

ISKAUTY,”  200  pages,  colored  covers, free  of  charge. 

~  Su  . 


Don’t  delay.  Supply  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1836 

349-351  West  26th  St.,  New  York  City 


FRANK  MILLEB'S 
HARNESS  DRESSING 


omccTiom 


THE  frank  MILLER  CO. 

iccw  yorx.  v.u  A. 
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April  23, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Reference  to  page  470,  of  last  week’s 
issue,  shows  that  we  have  received  47 
complaints  from  subscribers  who  have 
sent  money  to  E.  G.  Lewis,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  some  years  back,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  get  it  returned.  The 
claims  aggregate  $8,530.10.  Of  this  we 
have  induced  Mr.  Lewis  to  pay  nine 
of  the  creditors  $696.10.  There  was 
also  interest  collected  on  two  of  these 
claims,  making  the  amount  paid  about 
$800.  But  he  still  owes  the  38  other 
creditors  $7,834.10  with  several  years’ 
interest  on  many  of  the  claims.  Many 
of  these  claims  are  in  the  form  of  per¬ 
sonal  notes  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  others 
notes  of  his  publishing  company.  Some 
are  mere  receipts.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  poor  people;  and  their  money 
was  the  savings  of  hard  labor.  We 
want  Mr.  Lewis  to  pay  these  obliga¬ 
tions,  now  long  since  due,  and  if  he 
does  not  do  so  now  in  response  to  this 
demand,  we  will  see  if  he  cannot  be 
made  to  do  so  under  compulsion. 

I  inclose  a  United  States  Express  Com¬ 
pany  receipt  for  .$1.45  for  delivering  a  15- 
pound  casting  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to 
Brentwood.  Md.  I  needed  the  easting,  so 
paid  the  bill.  j.  f.  k. 

Maryland. 

This  case  comes  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  and  we  have  referred  it  io  them 
for  consideration. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  help  in  getting 
m.v  money  from  the  Egg  Producers’  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Just  received  check 
for  .$60  in  full.  They  paid  my  neighbor 
$70 ;  but  it  should  have  been  $84. 

Vermont.  j.  t.  s. 

We  have  had  many  complaints  from 
shippers  to  this  house  this  season  be¬ 
cause  of  delay  in  settlement.  Last  year 
the  complaints  were  for  deductions  for 
broken  eggs,  which  were  made  on  many 
shipments. 

I  have  received  a  check  for  $5  from  Geo. 
H.  Currier,  Chicago,  111.,  and  thank  you 
for  what  you  did  to  get  it  for  me.  It 
would  have  been  lost  to  me  but  for  your 
help.  a.  m.  *s. 

Maine. 

This  is  the  farmer  who  sent  the  Cur¬ 
rier  Publishing  Company  $5  to  advertise 
a  patent  with  the  guarantee  that  the 
money  would  be  returned  if  no  sale 
followed  in  three  months.  Air.  Currier 
wrote  us  that  he  was  taking  up  all  such 
claims,  and  returned  this  remittance  as 
promised. 

Two  years  ago  I  ordered  a  collie  dog 
from  the  Moore  Seed  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.,  taking  description  from  their 
catalogue.  lie  proved  to  be  anything  but 
a  collie ;  is  a  mixture  of  greyhound  and 
something  else,  and  looks  like  a  mastiff. 
We  also  had  seeds  of  them,  but  could  not 
recommend  them  as  true  to  name. 

New  Jersey.  c.  w.  d. 

This  is  the  concern  that  sold  a  New 
York  farmer  $8.80  worth  of  Alfalfa 
seed  guaranteed  free  from  weeds.  The 
departments  at  Washington  and  Cornell 
condemned  the  seeds  as  adulterated  with 
several  kinds  of  weed  seeds,  including 
dodder.  The  Alfalfa  seed  was  re¬ 
turned,  but  they  have  refused  to  refund 
the  money.  They  yet  have  that  $8.80. 

Some  time  ago  I  gave  the  collection  of 
a  mortgage,  which  I  held  on  some  land 
in  Tennessee  to  the  North  Western  Col¬ 
lection  Agency,#  Milwaukee.  They  had 
promised  to  make  the  collection  for  10 
per  cent  of  the  claim.  At  their  request, 

1  sent  them  all  the  papers,  and  that  is  the 
last  I  can  get  out  of  them.  Can  you  help 
me  get  a  settlement?  g.  a.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
satisfaction  whatever  in  regard  to  this 
claim.  Another  house  has  advised  us 
that  they  have  similar  trouble  and  dis¬ 
continued  dealings  with  them.  This  is 
such  a  plain  case  of  indifference  and 
neglect  of  an  obligation  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  follow  it  up  until  we  find  what 
has  become  of  the  proceeds  of  that 
mortgage. 

Manufacturers’  and  Traders’  Commercial 
Agency,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  concern  makes  a  pretense  of  col. 
lecting  old  accounts.  We  have  before 
us  a  contract  made  by  a  subscriber, 
who  paid  them  $25  in  advance,  and  re¬ 
ceived  'an  indemnifying  bond  providing 
that  if  they  failed  to  collect  this  amount 
for  him,  they  would  return  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  sum  and  the  amount 
collected.  They  collected  $2 ;  but  refuse 
to  return  the  $23  as  provided  to  do  in 
the  contract.  A  collecting  scheme  was 
worked  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  some 
time  ago  much  on  the  same  basis,  and 
for  all  we  know  possibly  by  the  same 
people.  Anyway,  we  would  advise  you 
not  to  pay  any  advance  fees  on  such  a 
scheme,  and  also  to  refrain  from  sign¬ 
ing  any  papers  on  any  pretext  whatever 
by  the  agerxts  of  such  concerns. 

A  Maine  farmer,  who  has  been  a 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  more 
than  10  years,  discontinued  his  sub¬ 
scription  last  month  because  we  ac¬ 
cepted  the  advertisement  of  an  auto- 
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mobile  company.  We  fully  realize  that 
we  are  more  accountable  for  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  advertising  than  papers 
which  make  no  pretense  at  keeping  clean 
columns;  but  when  people  demand  too 
much  they  defeat  their  own  best  in¬ 
terests.  His  objection  is  that  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  run  too  fast  on  country  roads, 
and  endanger  travelers.  It  is  true 
that  this  frequently  happens;  but  care¬ 
lessness  in  running  steam  cars,  trolley 
cars,  horses  and  other  forms  of  ma¬ 
chinery  also  cause  accidents.  We  may 
regulate  the  speed  of  autos  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  roads.  We  should;  but  we  cannot 
suppress  them  entirely  and  we  would 
not,  if  we  could. 

There  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  by 
an  old  lady  of  this  place  $500  for  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  all  she  has.  She.  desires  and 
needs  as  large  returns  as  ‘she  can  obtain 
from  a  safe  investment.  What  is  jrnur 
candid  opinion  of  Human  Life  Publishing 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.?  Would  you  place 
her  money  in  their  stock  or  not,  and  why 
not?  SUBSCRIBER. 

New  York. 

Now,  just  look  at  this  as  a  business 
proposition :  This  company  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1905.  It  was  authorized  to 
issue  $500,000  of  stock,  par  value  $10. 
Our  last  report,  made  about  a  year  ago, 
indicates  that  they  had  at  that  time  in 
live  assets  about  $30,000;  with  obliga¬ 
tions  of  about  $25,000.  This,  of  course, 
was  exclusive  of  any  good  will,  which 
they  may  have  in  the  business,  and  on 
which  you  may  put  any  value  you  like, 
dictated  by  sentiment,  fancy  or  interest. 
But  commercial  agencies  rate  the  com¬ 
pany  at  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Taking 
the  highest  estimate  that  could  be  put  on 
their  actual  assets  at  $10,000,  a  share  of 
stock  would  represent  two  cents  actual 
asset,  and  $9.98  of  good  will.  For  $500 
this  confiding  woman  would  receive  50 
shares,  or  $1  in  actual  value  of  assets, 
and  $499  in  prospects'  or  good  will  or 
any  other  fiction  you  may  apply  to 
make  nothing  seem  like  something.  In 
addition  to  this,  our  report  is  to  the 
effect  the  business  has  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  profitable  for  the  year  or  so 
previous;  that  they  are  slow  in  pay¬ 
ments,  and  that  credits  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  small  'amounts.'  Now,  just  think 
of  putting  an  old  woman’s  $500  in  such 
a  stock  for  safe  keeping  'and  future 
profits !  Don’t  be  fooled  by  promises 
of  big  profits  and  large  dividends.  In¬ 
sist  on  knowing  the  value  behind  the 
certificate. 

Yours  received,  together  with  United 
States  Express  money  order  for  $8.70  for 
the  case  of  eggs  broken  in  transit.  I  thank 
you  very  much,  and  will  gladly  pay  you 
if  you  will  accept.  In  fact,  1  would  rather 
pay  you  the  entire  amount  ($8.70)  than 
let  the  .express  company  have  it,  as  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  do  had  you  not 
taken  it  up  for  me.  c.  w.  p. 

New  Y'ork. 

This  shipment  was  made  July  9,  1909. 
The  company  offered  to  settle  for  $3.99, 
which  was  refused.  Later,  however,  the 
shipper  got  tired  of  the  delay  and  con¬ 
tentions  and  agreed  to  accept  the  set¬ 
tlement,  but  was  then  not  able  to  get 
even  this  amount.  The  claim  came  to 
us  November  16,  and  we  have  been  at 
it  since.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  this  work, 
not  for  the  individual,  though  it  is  glad 
to  serve  any  subscriber,  but  for  the 
general  effect,  and  could  not  accept  pay 
for  the  service.  We  prefer  to  believe 
that  in  its  effects  it  serves  all  shippers. 

I  received  a  check  for  $12.50  from  the 
Globe  Association,  and  thank  you  very 
much.  Let  me  know  how  much  I  owe  you 
for  your  trouble,  for  I  am  sure  that  I 
never  would  have  received  this  in  any  other 
way.  r.  M. 

Ohio. 

This  man  took  the  agency  and  put  up 
$12.50.  He  sent  them  two  orders  and 
didn’t  want  any  more,  so  he  asked  for 
his  $12.50.  They  did  not  answer  his 
first  two  letters.  Then  he  suggested 
that  he  might  send  some  one  after  them 
whom  they  would  recognize,  and  they 
replied  that  his  letter  was  blackmail,  and 
talked  of  sending  it  to  the  State  attor¬ 
ney,  just  as  if  they  would  seriously  in¬ 
vite  a  State  attorney  to  inquire  into 
such  transactions.  They  promised  us 
to  return  the  money,  and  have  now  done 
so.  But  we  have  several  other  similar 
complaints  which  have  not  been  ad¬ 
justed.  If  the  agent  would  insist  that 
the  Globe  Association  would  put  up 
$12.50  as  an  assurance  of  good  faith 
with  him,  there  would  be  more  reason 
and  justice  in  the  transaction. 

lTour  “Publisher’s  Desk”  alone  would  get 
my  subscription.  It  was  news  to  me  to 
find  a  paper  published  in  New  York  that 
was  not  influenced  by  advertising  appro¬ 
priations.  T.  M. 

New  York. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  paper  that  takes  the  best 
care  of  its  subscribers  is  also  the  best 
paper  for  honest  advertisers ;  but  the 
principle  is  now  pretty  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  Advertisers  with  a  scheme,  how¬ 
ever,  or  those  with  a  joker  in  their 
proposition  do  not  yet  see  it  that  way. 

J-  J-  a 


Tell  us  The 
Your  Roof 


and  we’ll  show  you  how  you 
can  protect  it  from  fire,  rust 
or  decay  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life — 
for  a  hundred  years. 

At  a  cost  no  greater 
than  you  will  pay  for  an 
artificial  roofing — here  is 
a  natural  roofing  that 
will  never  wear  out— that  will  not  become  water 
soaked,  dry  out,  split,  warp  or  rot.  The  new  home 
you  plan — or  the  one  you  now  occupy — when  roofed 
with  slate  will  solve  these  problems  forever. 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  the  only  roofing  material  that  the  skill  of  man  can 
not  duplicate  or  even  imitate  in  quality,  permanency 
and  all-around  satisfaction.  And  when  you  find  it 
on  the  roofs  of  churches,  school  houses,  public  build¬ 
ings,  mills,  factories — on  the  homes  of  humble  cot¬ 
tages  or  those  of  the  well-to-do,  isn’t  it  only  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  it  is  best  for  you  to  specify 
that  slate  be  placed  upon  your  roof? 

Tell  urn  Where  to  Send  thle  Booklet 

Explaining  clearly,  briefly,  interestingly — absolutely  without  bias 
or  exaggeration — every  point  or  question  about  "Roofs"  that  you 
want  to  know.  Sixteen  pages  of  practical,  timely  and  helpful 
hints  that  will  save  you  money  in  the  final  selection  of  new  roof¬ 
ing  for  the  home,  barn,  dairy,  granary  or  any  other  building  on 
your  farm.  Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt,  your  copy  will  be  forwarded — without  cost  or  obligation — by 
return  mail. 


The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

(Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out) 

IIO  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

aaaaaamSign  and  Mail  this  Coupon 


f 


Tho  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co,, 

1  10  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  tho  Book  “Roofs"  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slato  to  this  address. 

Name  . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . 

Town . . . State . . 

Style  Hoof . . . 

Approximate  Size. . . . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  ^ 

AND  the  lead.  We  are 

breeders  of  the 

PEKIN  DUCKSgrandest  layin« 

1  UUVJ1VJ  strain  of  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$0.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
1 00.  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  yon 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


ALTON  FARM. 


—  Eggs  from  our 
_ _ _  famous  strains 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices, 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING.  Yardley,  Pa. 


Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards 

offer  you  eggs  that  are  guaranteed  fertile,  from 
well-matured,  vigorous,  range  grown  Silver-Laced 
and  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  and  W.P.  Rocks,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  and 
White  Embden  Geese.  Send  for  leaflet. 

R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  White  Rock  eggs, 
$3.00  per  15,  $12.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per 
10.  $8  per  100;  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed  on 
all  eggs.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  V. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  ofiifleful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates 35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards  Marietta, Pa 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs.  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs,  $1  for  15,  $3 

for  50.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


35 

free, 


BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Columbian,  Silver-Laced  and  White  Wyandottes— Eggs  for 
Hatching  from  selected  thoroughbred  stock,  $1.50, 
$2  and  $3  per  15.  Special  rates  on  100  lots.  A  few 
Col.  Cockerels.  Mrs.  J.  Alonzo  Hulse,  Wading  River,  L.  I. 


Cnflfl— Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
UUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


WRIGHT'S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 

Eggs,  $4.00  per  100;  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordvilie,  N.  Y. 


*)A  CfJAQ  ^1  AA  Leading  varieties  of  Prize  Poultry, 
fcW  L  UUO  yliUU  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  Free.  Illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog,  10  cts.  F.  G.  WILE,  TELFORD,  PA. 


TH0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY — Best  twenty  varieties. 
I  Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  running  at  free  range.  Celebrated 
for  heavy  egg  production.  Fertile  eggs,  $1  per  15, 
$5  per  100.  GEO.  LUNDGREEN,  Wyoming,  Del. 

WD  RflPlf  Q-Bre<i  f°r  laying  March  Pul- 
i  I  i  nUuNO  lets,  $2.50.  Yig.  Cockerels, 
$3.50;  eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  $6.00  per  100.  QUAKER 
HILL  NURSERIES.  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS-Large,  heavy  layers, 
true  color  ;  15  eggs,  $1;  guaranteed  eight  chicks. 
ART  TAYLOR,  Box  27,  Washington,  N.  J. 


EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
S.  Hamb.nrgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


ESSO  RE-CARBONIZED 
CHARCOAL  MAKES 


Regulates 
and  purifies 
the  bowels— 
Absorbs  the 
impure  gases 
of  the  crop  and 
gizzard. 


Prevents 
sour  cond.- 
itions  which 
breed  disease 
—  Makes  the 
flesh  sweet  and 
tender. 


BRING  THE  DOLLARS 

We  will  send  yon  a  Free  sample  package 

enough  for  a  fair  trial  and  free  instructive 
•booklet,  “The  Value  of  Charcoal  in  Poultry 
Raising  if  you  will  send  us  your  local 
poultry  supply  dealer’s  name. 

The*.  OBERMAYER.  CO., 652  Evans  St.,  Clnn.,  0. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 

Incubators,  Brood- 
.  _„J,  Feed  Remedies, 
Grit,  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chicks,  etc.  Write 

today.  THE  UNITE0  CO..  26-B  Vesey  St..  New  York  City 


BABY  CHICK,  10c.  each.  Single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  from  free  range.  Selected,  healthy  stock; 
can  furnish  in  any  number.  Distance  no  objec¬ 
tion;  circular  free.  Address  CHA8.  R.  STONE. 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y, 


Save  You  Money : 


tubs  fUn  HATCHING  Lay?n g”UStrai na oif 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, B.P.  Rocks,  White Wyandottes, 

R.  I.  Reds,  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  &  C. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  O.  Box  333,  Stamford,  Conn. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  our  heavy  laying  strain.  We  sell  eggs  only 
from  strong  yearling  hens,  $1.50  per  15-$5.00per  100. 
HICKORY  ISLAND  FARM,  Clayton,  New  York. 


Eggs  From  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— S2  per  15,  S3. 50  per  30;  S4.50 
per  45  S7  per  100.  Special  Pen,  S5  per  15. 

ROUEN  DUCKS— Big  ones,  great  laying  strain— SI. 50  per  15, 
S3  per  30,  S5  per  60,  S7  per  100. 

CLARK  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.  J. 


ORPINGTONS  AND  HAMBURGS 

White,  Black  and  Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington. 
Fine  quality.  Also  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 

J.  D.  GRAHAM,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 


U1  O— Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale. 

75c.  a  setting  of  15,  $4.00  a  hundred. 
CHAS.  I,  MILLER,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

i  I  ■  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  ami 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS. 

Hatching  Eggs.  Guaranteed  90£  fertile.  Day-old 
Chicks.  The  strong,  quick-growing  kind;  250  acres 
devoted  to  breeding  the  very  best  in  8.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  circular.  MOUNT  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

!  200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100;  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13;  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

VAN  ALSTYNE'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing  in  any  number,  bred  from  stock  that  are 
vigorous  egg  producers.  A  few  breeding  Cockerels 
at  $3  and  $5.  Baby  Chicks  hatched  at  $20  per  100. 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  both 
combs;  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  single 
comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns;  eggs,  15,  $1.50; 
100,  $7.00.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  eggs,  15,  $2  00; 
100,  $10.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGSif,;"",'"’ &,wpS 

Wyandottes,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Black 
Orpingtons.  Square  Deal  and  Prompt  Shipments. 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Bull’s  Eye  Hennery,  Ironbridge,  Pa. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL-Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  Island 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  White  Wyandottes 

at  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  F.  D.  JOHNSON.  R.  D.  1, 
Boonton,  N.  J. 

Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per 
10.  R.  O.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


I NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  200  Egg  Strain,  $2.00  per  12.  Light 
I  Brahmas,  prize  stock,  $2  each.  C.  GOKDON,  @prakers,  N.Y. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  EGGS-Pure  bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Handsome  catalogue  free  showing  Wild 
Gobbler  right  from  the  mountain.  Satisfaction. 
Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


mnn  PRRATEn  HUNGARIAN  and  English 
UtLtDnAItU  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
autry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  In.  lino,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ot  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .33 

'(t) 

.34 

.35®  .37 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .28 

® 

.29 

30®  .34 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .23 

® 

.25 

24®  .27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .31 

IS) 

.32 

.33 f(i)  .36 

Common  toGjod... 

.  .23 

® 

.25 

.25®  .28 

Factory . 

.  .2? 

@ 

.23 

.240  .25 

Backing  Stock . 

.  .20 

® 

.21 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  11.81  per 
40-quurt  can.  netting  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.09® 

12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .16 

@  .IS 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

@  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

...  .05 

@  .OS 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz... 

...  24 

®  .25 

.28® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice.  .23 

@  .24 

.27® 

.29 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .24 

@  .25 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .20 

@  .23 

23® 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

...  2.85 

IS)  2.90 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

....  2.10 

(a)  2 .30 

Pea . 

@  2.25 

qt. 

15 

Ked  Kidney . 

...  2.o0 

®  3.25 

White  Kidney . 

.  .  3.00 

la)  3.10 

Yellow  Eye . 

...  3.10 

'a)  3.15 

HOPS 


Prime  to  Choice . 

.27 

@ 

.28 

Common  to  Good . 

.25 

@ 

.26 

German.  New  Crop.... 

.62 

® 

.68 

DUIE 

D  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.10 

@ 

1016 

.14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.06 

@ 

.08 

.09® 

.12 

Run  Dried . 

.04 

(& 

•<w« 

Chops,  loo  lbs . 

1.50 

& 

1.65 

Cherries . 

.16 

@ 

.18 

lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.22 

® 

•22*4 

lb. 

.25® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

® 

.14 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples.  Newtown,  bbl. 

3.50 

®  5.00 

Ben  Davis . 

3.00 

@  3.50 

Spitz . 

2.00 

®  4.0b 

Spy . 

2.00 

la  4.50 

King . 

2.50 

®  4.50 

2.00 

&  4.25 

Greening . 

2.25 

®  3.75 

Russet. . . 

2.00 

fe  3.00  , 

Western,  box . 

1.40 

<a  2.50 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod.  bbl . 

4.00 

®  5.00 

New  Jersey . 

3.00 

@  3.50 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.. 

.20 

®  .30 

South  Carolina . 

.20 

®  .25 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Florida,  bbl. . 

4.00 

@  6.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

®  7.00 

Maine.  165  lbs . 

1.20 

®  1.40 

State  and  West'n.  bbl 

1.00 

(d  1.15 

Asparagus,  doz . 

UK) 

®  3.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.00 

(a  1.25 

Cabbage,  ton . ; 

10.00 

®4U.U0 

S'th'n.  new,  bbl .  cte. 

1.50 

IS  3.25 

Celery,  doz . 

.10 

@  .50 

Lettuce.  Js-bbl  bkt _ 

.15 

@  1 .50  each 

Peas,  yi  bbl.  bkt . 

2.00 

®  6.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier . 

1.50 

®  3.00 

Onions,  state,  bag . 

1.00 

IS)  3.50 

Southern,  new.  bu.. 

1.00 

®  1.85 

Romaine,  -bbl.  bkt.. 

.76 

®  1.09 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

@  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.30 

@  .50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl. 

1.00 

®  1.60 

Tomatoes. 

F.a.,  20-qt.  carrier... 

1.00 

®  2.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.50 

®  1 .00 

Southern,  new.  bbl.. 

1.00 

@  1.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.15 

®  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.10 

®  .20 

Radishes.  100  bunches. 

1.50 

@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  pair . 

.90 

®  1.00 

Fowls .  .... 

.18 

®  .20 

Roosters .  .. 

.12 

@  .15 

Ducks . 

.16 

®  .17 

Geese . 10  ®  .11 

Turkeys . 14  ®  .18 


PRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkevs.  Fcv . 

.22 

® 

.23 

.24® 

.23 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .20 

@ 

.21 

.22® 

.27 

Chickens,  roasting  ... 

.  .22 

® 

.24 

.23® 

.27 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18 

® 

.22 

•19@ 

.24 

Common  Run . 

.  .14 

® 

.16 

•  15@ 

.18 

Fowls . 

.  .16 

@ 

.20 

15@ 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

..  .28 

® 

.30 

Geese . 

@ 

.16 

Squabs,  do/. . 

..  1.50 

@ 

4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

.  8.40 

fa)  8.55 

Bulls . 

.  4.25 

®  5.75 

Cows . 

.  2.UU 

®  5.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Yeal,  100  lb . . . 

,  7.00 

®  9.00 

Culls . 

.  4.50 

®  5.00 

Sheep.  1(H)  lbs . 

.  4.00 

@  7.00 

Lambs . 

.  8.00 

®  9  .00 

Hogs . . 

.10.00 

@11.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT8 

Calves,  lb . 

.08 

@  .!)« 

Lambs. 

Hothouse,  head . 

3.00 

®  7.00 

Pork,  100  lbs . 

.13.00 

@14.50 

GRAiN 


Wheat.  No.  1,  North'n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.20 

No.  2,  Red .  1.21 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .02  ®  .63 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .50  ®  .54 
Rye . 75  ®  .78 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  hi  23.00 

NO.  2 . 21.00  ®  22.00 

No.  3 . 10.00  ®  20.00 

Clover  Mixed . 20.00  ®  21  00 

Clover . 18.00  @  20.00 

Wild  Hay . 12.00  ®  14.00 

Straw,  Rye . 13.00  &  14.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  ®  11.00 


SPRAYING  PLUMS. 

T.  J.  8.,  Ligonier,  Ind. — 1.  For  two  years 
I  have  sprayed  my  plum  trees  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  using  the  following  for¬ 
mula,  4-4-50.  Each  year  the  spraying 
seems  to  be  an  injury  to  one  kind  of  plum, 
as  the  plums  when  the  size  of  a  shot  will 
turn  yellow  and  drop  off  attached  to  the 
stem,  which  also  turns  yellow.  Do  you 
think  the  mixture  was  too  strong  for  this 
kind,  as  the  others  are  not  affected?  Why 
should  the  leaves  of  this  particular  kind  be 
perforated  with  as  many  as  20  holes  from 
the  size  of  a  pinpoint  to  half  an  inch  in 
diameter?  No  lice  affect  the  leaves.  2.  IIow 
should  old  and  thickly  branching  snow¬ 
balls  be  pruned? 

Ans. — 1.  T.  J.  S.  is  using  too  much 
copper  in  his  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
for  the  formula  he  is  using,  4-4-50, 
should  substitute  the  following,  2-6-50, 
as  all  of  the  stone  fruits  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  full  strength  Bordeaux  on 
their  leaves.  When  used  as  strong  as 
4-4-50  on  plums  it  often  causes  “shot- 
holes”  in  the  leaves;  just  as  the  shot- 
hole  fungus  disease  does.  The  variety 
named  as  having  holes  in  the  leaves  no 
doubt  is  subject  to  the  shot-hole  fungus. 
A  strong  Bordeaux  would  be  apt  to 
aggravate  rather  than  cure  the  disease. 
The  peach  and  plum  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  just  before  the  buds 
open  with  lime-sulphur,  and  this  will 
prove  a  most  effective  fungicide,  as  well 
as  a  sure  cure  for  San  Jose  scale  on 
the  peach  and  plum.  The  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  sprays  are  being  strongly 
indorsed  as  Summer  sprays,  and  or- 
chardists  are  hoping  they  may  prove  as 
effective  against  fungus  diseases  as  the 
old  Bordeaux,  without  any  of  the  de¬ 
fects  of  this  once  popular  fungicide. 

2.  The  snowballs  can  be  thinned  out 
the  same  as  any  other  shrub  or  tree 


that  has  become  overgrown  or  has  too 
many  inside  branches.  A  good  sharp 
knife  or  pair  of  pruning  shears  and 
good  judgment  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
If  too  high,  cut  back  the  branches,  if 
too  thick  remove  all  the  dead  or  puny 
branches,  leaving  the  plants  evenly  bal¬ 
anced  and  open  enough  to  admit  sun 
and  air.  A  little  manure  or  fertilizer 
will  be  of  great  help  to  these  old  plants. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 


MULE  POWER  FOR  DUST  SPRAYING. 


The  Florida  Experiment  Station  tells  of 
an  insect  which  works  on  Velvet  beans. 
It  may  he  killed  by  using  Paris  green,  and 
the  following  plan  is  suggested  : 

“Apply  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three  pounds 
of  Paris  green  per  acre.  Mix  the  Paris 
green  with  air-slaked  lime  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  three 
pounds  of  air-slaked  lime.  See  that  the 
lime  and  Paris  green  are  evenly  mixed. 
The  mixture  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  ap¬ 
plied.  It  is  placed  in  a  sack  made  of  any 
loosely  woven  material.  A  bran  sack  will 
be  found  good.  Attach  two  sacks  of  this 
kind  to  the  ends  of  a  hoard.  Balance  the 
board  on  a  mule’s  hack.  Have  a  boy  ride 
the  mule  up  and  down  the  rows  of  Velvet 
beans.  The  continued  motion  of  the  mule 
will  dust  sufficient  Paris  green  upon  the 
foliage  to  poison  the  caterpillars.  If  the 
motion  of  the  mule  fails  to  dust  sufficient 
Paris  green  upon  the  foliage,  have  the  boy 
hit  the  hoard  gently  with  his  hand.  The 
length  of  the  board  will  depend  upon  the 
width  of  the  rows  of  Velvet  beans.  The 
hoard  should  extend  far  enough  on  each 
side  of  the  mule  to  cover  one  row.  If  the 
rows  are  four  feet  apart  the  board  should 
he  about  six  feet  long.” 


MEND  THE  LEAKS  IN  YOUR 

granite,  tin,  aluminum  and 
iron  dishes  kettles,  pans, 
etc.,  with  Peck's  Soft  Metal 
Rivets.  Anyone  can  do  it. 
Quick  and  easy.  No  solder, 
cement  or  bolt.  Fit  any  sur¬ 
face.  Send  for  sample  box 
of  25,  assorted  sizes,  10c. 
Agents  postpaid.  Regular  pack- 

Wanted  '*»*OW*'  ag£^  2ic 

PECK  &  CO.,  153  Main  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Brooder  and  25  Chicks  $6 

This  Fireless  Brooder  and  25 
Cornell-Cooley  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  prize  winning  layers 
for  only  $0.00,  cash  with  order. 
Safe  arrival  assured.  Prompt 
shipment.  Order  today. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Box  A.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Hone’s  “BredtoLay”  Rose  Comb  Reds 

arc  deep  wine  red  in  color:  also  superior  layers  of  largo  brown 
Kggs.  Kggs  from  best  matiugs  half  price,  remainder  of  the 
season.  Please  send  tiial  order  and  let  mo  prove  the  quality 
advertised. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10 per  1(HI;  Eggs, $5 per  100.  Allchicks  andeggsfrom 
our  own  farm  raised,  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  “i1^ checks3 

1.800  eggs  hatched  spring  1910.  Averaged  over 
92  per  cent  fertility.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15:  $5.00  per 
100.  Chicks  matter  of  correspondence.  LEESIDE 
FARM,  J.  L.  Lee.  Carmel,  New  York. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  hatching;  great  laying  strain; 
free  range;  $1  per  15.  ,T. R. Winn,  Smith’s  Basin,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks'Be“*k‘'c"’S 

and  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1.00;  100,  $5.00. 

GEO.  W.  DERIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

CQflfl  PROFIT  AN  A  CUE. -Strawberry  grow- 
00  UU  Ing  gives  big  profits.  Twenty-two  and  a 
half  acres,  one  half  mile  from  town.  $550.  Get 
our  list.  RYON  &  STEWART,  Georgetown,  Del. 


The  Elbridge 
“GEM” 


Saves  the  Wages  of 
a  Hired  Man 

Runs  your  feed  cutter, 
8  n.  p.  sprays  your  trees, 

pumps  your  water,  grinds  your  grain, 
saws  your  wood— the  most  reliable  and 
cheapest  power  for  farm  use. 

Simple,  efficient  and  durable.  Always 
ready  for  instant  use. 

If  yon  want  the  best  Gasoline  Engine 
ever  built,  investigate. 

Information  Booklet  Free. 

Elbridge  Engine  Co. 


205  Culver  Road, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Death  ths  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  R*nd  yon  100  lbn.  of  Dli. 
HOLLAND*!*  MFDir.lTKD  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  rlayg’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  yon  derive  no  benefit, 
it  coRts  you  nothin g:  if  you  do,  It 
c«>8t 8  you  $5.00.  Qlvo  ub  your  or¬ 
der  at  oiico. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
J  COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Wanted— Gardener 


To  go  to  Louisiana.  Thoroughly  competent  to 
take  charge  of  private  residence  grounds  of  about 
four  acres,  including  family  garden;  open  and 
under  glass;  flowers;  cows,  chickens.  Rich  soil. 
Plenty  water.  Mild  climate.  Garden  truck  all 
year,  using  glass  only  at  times  for  about  sixty 
days.  Registered  Holstein  cows.  Owner  lives  in 
new  residence  completed  two  years  ago.  Trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  fine  garden  all  planted  and 
landscape  work  finished.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
without  continual  instructions,  and  during  owner's 
absence.  Keep  supply  garden  truck  continually 
coming,  and  attend  to  three  cows  properly  for 
family  use.  Will  pay  transportation  for  entire 
family,  including  household  effects,  and  furnish 
free  new  modern  four-room  house  and  garden  plot. 

|  State  experience,  age.  reference  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Permanent  place  to  proper  party.  Ad¬ 
dress  immediately,  by  letter  only,  •’ S.,”  care  of 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  33  Barclay  St..  New  York. 


WANTFfl — Single  man  as  foreman  on  a  dairy 
If  rtll  I  LU  farm.  One  who  can  care  for  a  herd 
of  Holstein  cattle  and  oversee  farm  work  required. 
Address  “HOLSTEIN,”  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Ilf  Si|TC|l~ General  Farmer  to  take  complete 
TV  AH  I  til  charge  of  a  busy  professional  man’s 
2110  acre  farm  in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey.  30 
miles  from  New  York.  Generous  share  of  farm 
|  products  in  lieu  of  salary.  Soil  fertile  ami  pro¬ 
ductive.  Buildings  modern  and  convenient.  Farm 
machinery  all  new  and  implements  for  every  need. 
Only  experienced  successful  men  with  excellent 
references,  wanting  a  permanent  agreement  con¬ 
sidered.  School,  church  and  social  opportunities 
unusually  good.  Address 

“A.  T.  S.,  Chatham,  R.F.D.  Route  2,  New.  Jersey. 


ENERGETIC,  well  educated  young  man  wishes  em¬ 
ployment  with  large  farm  in  order  to  get  prac¬ 
tical  experience  In  up-to-date  fanning.  Address 
JOHAN  GROLLK,  612  N.  23d  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller.  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEKS.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  witii  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  yon  prefer  n  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


commission  Merchants 


in  28  produce  markets  fur¬ 
nished  on  application  to  Oept. 

E.,  National  League  of  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

DIRECTORY 


CHEAPEST  FARM  LANDS  iP.SSS’iSSSiS: 

capable  of  wonderfnl  development,  and  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  grass,  stock  and  dairy 
culture.  Fruit  lands  equal  to  any  in  America;  ten 
dollars  per  acre  and  up.  Ideal  climate, — no  bliz¬ 
zards,— no  extreme  hot  or  cold  weather  and  noted 
for  healthfnlness.  Near  large  markets.  Free 
booklet  “O”  Virginia  Farm  lands.  Address 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Lynchburg.  Virginia. 


IDEAL  STOCK  FARM 

857  acres  Rood  land,  300  acres  fine  timber:  2  large  streams  living 
water; splendid  pas’ ure  which  never  tails.  On  two  railroads, 
one  station,  two  sidings  for  shipping.  Wire  fencing,  running 
spring  water  in  barns.  One  brick  and  one  frame  house,  fine  j 
dairy  house,  carriage  house,  granary,  large  corn-crib,  scale 
house,  blacksmith  shop,  barns  ample  for  eighty  head  horses  or  j 
cattle;  two  silos.  Situated  28  miles  from  Erie,  Pa.,  100  from 
Pittsburg,  6  from  Albion.  In  village  with  school,  church, 
stores,  post  office.  Price  low  to  settle  estate.  Also  farm  of 
200  acres,  6  miles  from  Conneant.  Also  tine  farm  101  acres,  one 
mile  from  village.  Apply  MRS.  H.  F.  WATSON,  Erie,  Pa. 


A  BARG-AIN. 

FARM,  containing  about  150  ACRES  OF  LAND, 
less  than  14  miles  from  State  Fair  Grounds;  fine 
orchard:  good  school:  one  mile  from  Milk  Station. 
Good  water,  large  house;  three  hay,  grain  and 
cow  barns;  horse  bam;  hog  and  corn  house:  eighty 
acres  alfalfa  land;  no  waste.  Price.  $65  per  acre. 

C.  A.  LAKIN.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMONP  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty .  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13tl\  St..  New  York- 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants. 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

D  LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  tiie  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies  etc.  K.  B.  WOOIlWAKI*.  SOS  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


I  SELL  FARMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  I’.S.  Fruit,  grain 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  8.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


SUMMER  HOTEL 

ON  FISHER'S  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK.  IN  THE 
SOUND,  JUST  OFF  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

One  large  house,  two  adjoining  cottages,  barns,  etc.  18  acres.  Fronting  on  the 
Sound  with  private  dock  and  bathing  beach.  Accommodates  about  100  guests. 
Completely  furnished.  Summer  trade  established  for  years.  Present  owners  not 
situated  to  operate  same.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain  or  trade  for  property  that  does  not 
require  owner’s  personal  attention.  Address 

SUMMER  HOTEL,  Box  739,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  dolor  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
It  NOW.  I  can  nave  you  money.  r 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


^oeasT-seems  like  play1 
Your  Bop  can  work 
all  Dap  without 
Tati  gut 

if  you  have  a 

KRAUS  Pivot-Axle 
Sulky  CULTIVATOR 

A  delight  to  the  farmer.  Works  so  easily,  operator  Is 
always  In  a  good  humor.  The  horses  furnish 

the  power.  Wheels  and  shovels  act  together.  The 
driver  merely  guides.  A  slight  foot  pressure,  with  no  lost 
motion,  moves  the  wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to 
the  right  or  left.  Responds  to  pressure  as  easily  as  piano 
keys.  Width  between  gangs  and  depth  of  shovels 
instantly  and  easily  adjusted  while  machine  is  in  motion. 

No  Tired  Feelinz  II  You  Use  the  KRAUS  ail  Day 
Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and 
Crooked  Rows  Cultivated  as 
Easily  as  Level  Ground. 

Simplest  in  construction — least 
number  of  parts — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Steel  frame.  All  castings 
malleable  iron.  Every  part  accessiblei 
Built  for  wear  and  work.  Light  draft 
and  perfect  balance.  Made  in  high 
and  low  wheel  and  Kraus  Pivot  Gang.  1 
Also  Clipper  Hammock  Seat.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  the  KRAUS 
write  us  for  our  free  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

DEPT.  13  AKRON,  OHIO 


Fertilizer!  Sower 


Handles  All 
Commercial 
Fertilizers 

wet  or  dry,  /I I  O 

coarse  or  fine.  Ill  U 

Positive  teed,  no ,//  U, 
choking,  no  //  K 

skips.  J I  ill 

0. 


for 

Broadcast 

Top-dressing 

or  Drilling 

In  Hows. 
Spreads  to 
width  of  B  ft. 
10  Inches,  200 
to  4000  lbs.  per 


LOW-EASIEST  TO  LOAD 


Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from  drill¬ 
ing  to  broadcasting,  also  for  thick  and  thin  spread¬ 
ing.  Furnished  -with  shafts  or  tongue.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Special  Large  Size,  Sows  8  Feet  S  Inches  Wide. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.. 

Box  75.  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  RowDC°obrn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair.  St. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
improvement  in  culti- 
ivators.  combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  use.  M’fr’s  of  all  kind  of  Ag’r’Ilm- 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


IT  IS 


Agents  Coining  Money 

Thousands  being  sold.  Great 
big  money  getter  for  agents. 
Handy  Automatic  Hame  Fas¬ 
tener.  No  straps— no  buckles 
—no  chains— no  freezing  of  lin¬ 
gers  in  cold  weather.  A  square 
deal  offer.  Horsemen  stop— look 
—listen— buy  one— then  a  dozen. 
Agent  writes,  “Hurry  up  my  order 
—sold  out  first  day."  Cary  says,  “Made 
$9.00  yesterday— rush  order.”’  This  is 
Only  one  of  over  2,000  fast  sqlUng  articles  we  furnish 
agents:  Write  today— now— for  our  latest  proposition. 
Headquarters  for  agents.  No  experience  needed.  Just 
write— we  show  how.  We  want  agents— crew  managers— 
men  or  women— all  or  part  time— home  or  traveling— to  show, 
take  orders  for  our  goods.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE. 
You  will  make  more 
money  than  ever  before. 

Costs  nothing  to  in¬ 
vestigate— write  at  once 
— drop  everything  else — 
act  quick— time  short— let  us  start  you— demand  is  big 
— be  a  Thomas  Agent  and  get  the  money. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  665  Wayne  St-,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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’"=J  jhtning  Got  There  First 

111  fire  insurance  companies  report  2960  fire  losses  in  one  state  in 
one  year— 2165  were  caused  by  lightning— only  795  from  all  other 
causes  combined.  Think  of  it,  75$  of  all  losses— lightning. 


D.  &  S.  Got  There  First 

365  days  every  year  D.  &S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rod 
and  D.  &  S.  System  of  Installation  afford  the  only  safe  and  relia¬ 
ble  protection  against  loss  by  lightning.  Thinkofit,  100$safety. 


CONTROLS 


>  i 
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PROF.  WEST  DODD.  '  /  7 f  '  '  '  '  '  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

President  of  Dodd  &  Struthers,  is  M  ryf  cinPO  tTlA  rlotrc  rvf  PVa  H  i  ti  Vioo  otrtr  the  scientist  who  taught  the 
the  scientist  who  has  taught  the  1NUI  oillLC  LHC  Llctyo  U1  1  lu.llK.lIll  lido  dllV  world  what  lightning  really  is  by 

w„,d h.w „ con,™, scjentist  done  as  much  to  protect  life  - 

and  property  from  the  destructive  consequences  of  lightning  as  has 

PROF.  WEST  DODD 

the  inventor  of  the  D.  &  S.  System  of  lightning  rod  construction.  The  basis  of  this  great  claim  is  due  to 
his  very  important  inventions  for  making  woven  copper  cable  lightning  rod  and  equipment  for  lightning 
rod  construction. 

EVERY  TIME 

_  lV?j  _  _  _ _ 

v  as  vt\  >\  /mv%/ » \  / rrv 

This  is  What  D«  &  S.  Means  to  You 

Absolute  protection  for  your  home  and  the  farm  buildings.  Perfect  safety  for  your¬ 
self,  your  family,  your  stock  and  your  harvested  crops  and  other  property. 

IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF.— Leading  fire  insurance  companies  of  HONESTY  —  RELIABILITY  —  INTEGRITY.  -  When  you  buy 
the  world  (list  of  them  sent  on  request)  will  allow  1  O  to  33 >3  D.-&  S.  rods  you  deal  with  a  reliable  and  long  established  busi- 
por  cent  off  your  insurance  bills  when  your  buildings  are  ness  concern  —  the  originators  of  the  lightning  rod  in  its  per- 
rodded  with  D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rods.  Thus  fection  as  it  is  known  and  best  appreciated  by  those  who  unfer¬ 
tile  D.  &  R.  Rod  pays  for  itself  and  than  begins  to  save  you  stand  its  great  value.  For  convincing  references  address  the 
money  when  your  next  insurance  bills  come  due.  People’s  SavingBank,  DesMoines,  la.,  or  consult  your  own  banker. 

It Is  only  rod  endorsed  by  the  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  of  "Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  are  our  best  advertisements 
the  United  States  and  Canada  —  this  absolutely  regardless  of  all  —  they  know  they  are  safely  protected.”  More  D.  &  S.  Rods  sold 
claims  made  by  agents  other  than  our  own.  "Beware  of  frauds.”  than  any  other  three  makes  combined. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  FRAUDS.  — For  your  own  safety  lut  .  ..  . 

insist  on  and  accept  nothing  but  the  only  genuine  lightning  rod  IwiaKe  yOUTSelf,  yOUl*  family  and  yOUF 

ever  invented  —  property  Safe. 

THE  ROD  TRADE  MARKED  D.  &  S.-A  product  of  the  highest  > - _  _ T  _  _ _ 

and  finest  grade  materials  and  workmanship  obtainable :  30  pure  1  -.i  .x  -i  /-n  .  . 

soft  copper  wires  so  scientifically  and  ingeniously  arranged  that  I  ^  o-aay  without  fail — fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to 

woerkntire  surface  of  each  wire  has  its  ful1  independ?nt  power  for  Dodd  &  Struthers,  437  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

THE  D.  A  S.  SYSTEM  OF  INSTALLATION  is  acknowledged  by  I  pi,...  . ,  ,  n  ....  .  ..  ... 

leading  fire  insurance  companies  of  the  world  to  be  the  best  ,  -i  wl^hout  cos,t  Ine  Prof.  West  I)odd  9 

ever  invented.  The  best  rod  made  may  prove  worthless  unless  it  I  P°4°ic’ *  le  Laws  an<f  Nature  of  Lightning, 

is  property  installed.  Our  representatives  and  dealers  are  in-  '  Also  tell  me  how  to  save  money  on  insurance, 

stallation  experts.  We  can  afford  no  others.  | 

Numerous  unscrupulous  concerns  advertise  and  endeavor  to  sell  Name . . . . 

imitation  lightning  rods  and  systems  of  installation  which  they  take 

pride  in  craftily  claiming  are  like  the  D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  1  Town 

Lightning  Rod  and  System  of  Installation.  1  .  "  . .  . . . . 

WE  APPRECIATE  COMPLIMENTS-but-if  you  want  reliable  I 

protection  and  profitable  returns  for  your  money  buy  the  cable  state - „ - 

trade-marked  D.  &  S.  It  is  fully  guaranteed  forever.  A  guarantee  I 

we  make  legally  binding.  To  you  it  means  protection  from  loss.  *  R  .F.  D 

(Fully  explained  in  catalogue.  Send  for  it,  without  fail.)  ' '  . .  . 


Try  My  Stanchion, 

Litter-  Carrier  awd  Cow  Stall 

Absolutely  Free  of  Risk 


I  want  to  furnish  you  whatever  barn  equipment  you  need— a  single  stall  or  a  barn  full— 
’  with  my  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction  with  every  part.  I  can  save  you  money  and 
show  you  how  to  arrange  your  stalls  and  equip  your  barns  to  the  best  purpose. 

Among  Progressive  and  Practical  Dairymen  there  is  no  question  that 

James  Sanitary  Stalls  and  Aligning  Stanchions  and 
James  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers 

are  the  standard  for  Sanitation,  Convenience  and  Cow  Comfort.  Latest  irn^ 

„  ftY  barn  provements  place  them  more  than  ever  beyond  comparison  with  any. 

•ient  man  other  equipment.  Endorsed  by  Business  Dairymen,  approved  by 
representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Send  for  prices  and  full  particulars  regarding  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls  and  Align¬ 
ing  Stanchions.  Also  get  my  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier  Catalog. 

W.  D.  James,  Mgr.,  KENT  MFG.  CO.,  130  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


I  WANT  A  MAN  -  ARE  YOU  MY  MAN? 


I  WANT  A  MAN  who  knows  the  profit  in  buying,  selling  and 
Weight,  who  will  be  the  first  one  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  intro- 
price  on  my  Steel  Frame  Pitless  Farm  Scale,  which  I  have  just 
This  5  ton  scale  has  new  compound  beam  and  beam  box,  free.  To 
who  will  help  me  continue  my  :45  years  fight  against  all  scale 
ment  trustst  I  will  send  a  scale 
approval  with  full  information 
and  no  obligation  to  keep  if  not 
exactly  as  represented  in  writing. 

The  first  man  gets  the  introduc¬ 
tory  price. 


feeding  by 
ductory 
patented, 
such  aman 
and  imple- 
entirely  on 


DOES 

TWO 


-  ONE  MAN 
WORK  OF 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  v.e  under  perfect  control. 
Can  regulate  depth  and 
keep  hoes  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  growing 
plants.  More  ad- 
vantages  in  our  ^  v . 

IRON  AGE 
Boek.U’s 

FREE. 


k  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Bo*  102-C.  6BENL0CH,  N.  J. 


“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight 

323  Lee  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Say,  Now,  Be  Fair  About  It — 


Haven't  we  all  done  pretty  well  the  past  year?  Then  let's 
enjoy  some  of  our  success  and  Get  a  Low  Down 
Handy  Wajron  or  a  set  of  Low  Steel  Wheels 
and  make  work  easier  for  next  year  That’s  the  way 
to  use  prosperity.  Get  our  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 
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THE  DRY  MASH  AND  THE  FOOD  HOPPERS. 
More  About  the  Lazy  Man’s  Method. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  of  A.  F.  Hunter 
on  dry  mash  feeding,'  page  077.  I  would  like  very  much 
lo  know  the  composition  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  dry  mash,  and 
what  kind  of  hoppers,  if  any  special  manufacture,  he  uses, 

New  York.  w.  R.  s. 

Several  letters  of  similar  tenor  have  been  for¬ 
warded  to  me,  and  all  of  them  can  be  answered 
in  this.  I  buy  a  commercial  dry-mash  mixture 
ready  mixed,  which  1  believe  is  better,  and  more 
economical,  than  to  buy  sundry  bags  and  part- 
bags  of  half  a  dozen  different  meals,  and  mix 
them  myself.  I  believe  this  reasoning  holds 
good  for  everyone  who  is  not  in  the 
business  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  it 
applies  alike  to  all  the  foods  I  feed.  If 
I  were  keeping  several  hundred  fowls, 
and  could  buy  grains  and  meals  in  ton 
and  half-ton  lots,  I  could  save  money 
by  doing  my  own  mixing.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  a  man  has  to  buy  100  pounds  of 
this,  50  pounds  of  that,  and  10  pounds 
of  the  other,  he  is  buying  at  retail  and 
has  to  pay  the  dealer’s  profit ;  I  can  buy 
the  ready-mixed  foods  to  better  advan¬ 
tage,  and  save  my  time.  There  are  a 
dozen  good  mixtures  on  the  market,  and 
competition  compels  their  being  sold  at 
close  figures.  I  buy  a  commercial  chick 
food  for  the  very  first  feeds  of  the  baby 
chicks,  adding  about  10  per  cent,  of 
rolled  oats  to  it,  adding,  also  a  little  of 
“chick  size”  grit.  The  next  step  is  the 
intermediate  chick  food  and  growing 
food,  the  latter  being  a  mixture  of  meals 
and  bran  with  a  little  fine  beef  scraps  in; 
after  maturity  the  ration  is  ready- 
mixed  dry  mash,  the  latter  in  the  hop¬ 
pers. 

As  stated  above,  there  are  several  good 
brands  of  ready-mixed  foods  on  the 
market,  sold  by  dealers  in  poultry  sup¬ 
plies.  If  a  man  prefers  to  do  his  own 
mixing  the  prescriptions  made  up  at  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
can  hardly  be  improved  upon.  Their 
dry-mash  mixture  is  as  follows:  200 
pounds  good  wheat  bran,  100  pounds 
cornmeal,  100  pounds  middlings  (or 
“Red  Dog”  flour),  100  pounds  gluten 
meal  or  brewers’  grains,  100  pounds  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  100  pounds  beef  scrap. 

These  materials  are  spread  on  the  floor, 
in  layers,  one  above  another,  and  shov¬ 
eled  together  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
then  kept  in  stock  for  supplying  the 
trough.  I  believe  this  dry  mash  is  a 
bit  too  forcing,  and  have  recommended 
that  the  linseed  meal  be  omitted.  As  evidence  that 
it  is  forcing,  the  Maine  Station  people  report  getting 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets  to  laying  maturity  at  four 
months  and  10  to  20  days,  and  they  lose  several  pul¬ 
lets  in  every  hundred  before  the  first  year  is  up.  I 
believe  it  is  better  to  go  a  bit  slower,  and  recommend 
cutting  out  the  linseed  meal  from  the  mixture. 

The  Maine  Station  scratching  food  consists  of  four 
quarts  of  screened  cracked  corn,  two  quarts  of  wheat 
and  two  quarts  of  oats  for  each  100  hens  (Plymouth 
Rocks)  daily.  The  commercial  foods,  which  1  prefer, 
have  several  different  seeds  and  grains  additional, 
such  as  buckwheat,  sunflower  seeds,  Kaffir  corn,  etc., 
in  small  quantities.  These  give  greater  variety  to  the 
ration.  One  brand  of  chick  food,  with  the  making  of 
which  I  have  some  acquaintance,  consists  of  11  dif¬ 


ferent  grains  and  seeds ;  no  man  is  likely  to  have 
more  than  a  third  as  much  variety  in  his  ration, 
where  he  does  his  own  mixing,  and  his  homemade 
mixture  is  less  well  balanced. 

The  dry  mash  for  my  laying  stocks  is  put  before  the 
birds  in  galvanized  iron  hoppers,  and  those  hoppers 
are  on  sale  by.  all  progressive  poultry  supplies  dealers. 
These  are  the  best  indoors  hoppers  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  outdoors  hoppers,  for  feeding  the  growing  chicks, 
we  make  ourselves,  and  designed  the  hopper  from 
several  different  ones  we  have  tried.  The  basic  idea 
of  it  I  got  from  a  hopper  shown  in  what  is  (I  believe), 
the  first  poultry  book  published  in  America,  Cock's 
“American  Poultry  Book,”  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers  in  1843.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  hop¬ 


per  feeding  was  practised  so  long  ago;  of  course  only 
whole  grain  was  fed  at  that  time.  The  bottom  and 
ends  of  the  hopper  are  made  of  inch  boards,  cut  to 
the  pattern  shown  in  the  cross-section.  Fig.  206,  page 
517.  In  the  illustration  the  partitions  are  shown  as  if 
made  of  five-eighths  inch  box  boards,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  ours  are  made  of  a  good  roofing  material 
which  we  had  on  hand.  When  the  ends  had  been 
nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  hopper  we  began 
looking  over  our  lumber  for  pieces  of  which  to  make 
the  partitions,  and  the  thought  came,  “Why  cannot 
we  make  them  of  some  thin  material,  and  thus  save 
space?”  We  had  some  strips  and  end  pieces  of  roof¬ 
ing  left  over,  and  quickly  saw  that  we  could  make  the 
partitions  of  that  very  easily.  To  make  the  middle 
partition  a  piece  was  cut  to  fit  into  the  space,  half¬ 


inch  strips  of  the  box-board  cut  to  tack  the  roofing 
on  to,  then  the  strips  were  firmly  nailed  to  bottom 
and  ends  of  hopper,  holding  it  firmly  in  place ;  two 
laths  nailed  together  along  the  top  edge,  one  each  side, 
made  the  ridge  pole  of  the  hopper.  The  front  par¬ 
titions  of  the  two  hopper  spaces  were  made  of  roofing, 
in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  a  lath  along  the 
bottom  edge  was  planed  smooth,  so  the  chicks  would 
not  scratch  their  heads  against  the  roughness.  The 
lath  gave  the  needed  stiffness  to  the  lower  edge,  so 
long  as  there  was  no  grain  inside,  but  when  a  half 
bushel  of  grain  was  poured  in  the  front  buckled  out¬ 
ward  somewhat;  a  bit  of  eight-inch  wire  was  cut 
about  four  inches  long,  so  as  to  reach  the  lath  front 
of  edge  of  partition  and  leave  an  inch  of  length  to 
turn  down  over  the  edge  of  the  hopper, 
where  two  wire  staples  secured  it.  The 
outer  end  rested  in  a  socket  in  the  lath. 
This  wire  held  the  outward  thrust  of 
the  grain,  and  the  hopper  spaces  were 
complete.  The  slats  along  the  outer  front 
are  of  planed  lath,  set  two  inches  apart, 
and  the  hopper  is  substantially  like  the 
one  shown  in  Cock’s  book,  except  that  it 
is  wider  and  made  double.  Really,  it  is 
two  hoppers  in  one,  and  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  is  that  the  wind  does  not 
blow  through  the  trough,  blowing  out  the 
dry  mash,  as  was  found  to  be  a  fault 
with  the  Maine  Station  hopper. 

In  the  drawing  showing  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  hopper  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  throat  of  the  dry-mash  side  is 
an  inch  wider  than  the  throat  of  the 
grain  side,  the  central  partition  being  set 
over  a  half-inch  from  the  exact  centre 
to  gain  the  needed  extra  width  there ; 
dry  grain  Hows  more  readily  than  mixed 
dry  meals,  and  the  latter  need  more 
throat  space  to  prevent  clogging.  We 
have  found,  too,  that  the  dry  grain  (lows 
a  bit  too  frcel>  with  a  two-inch  space  be¬ 
tween  the  edge  of  the  front  of  hopper 
and  bottom,  so  will  make  the  grain  side 
a  half-inch  longer  in  others  we  may 
build,  reducing  the  throat  space  to  one 
and  one-halt"  inches.  Otherwise  we  shall 
continue  to  follow  plan  shown  in  Fig.  206. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
slanting  lip,  made  of  a  planed  lath,  along 
the  front  of  the  trough ;  this  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  grain  being  thrown  out  by  the 
birds  drawing  the  beak  toward  them, 
as  they  do  in  pecking.  A  little  grain 
will  probably  be  thrown  out,  anyway, 
but  the  birds  will  eat  it  from  the  ground 
and  practically  none  is  wasted.  We  one 
time  noticed  three  pullets  eating  from 
the  trough,  and  two  at  the  same  time 
eating  from  the  ground  beside  them. 
The  roof  of  the  hopper  projects  four  inches  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  trough,  which  is  sufficient  protection 
from  wetting  with  most  rains;  if  a  driving  rain  does 
wet  the  food  a  little  no  harm  is  done,  as  the  chicks 
eat  it  up  quickly.  A  hook  and  screw-eye  at  each  end 
secures  the  roof  against  the  lifting  of  the  winds;  the 
roof  should  always  be  thus  secured.  With  such  a  food 
hopper  set  a  little  in  front  of  each  coop,  containing  a 
colony  of  about  50  chicks,  and  filling  the  hoppers  once 
a  week,  there  is  little  labor  in  caring  for  the  growing 
youngsters.  The  cockerels  are  taken  out  of  the  colon¬ 
ies  when  they  weigh  about  3(4  pounds  and  shut  up  in 
fattening  pens,  leaving  the  25  to  30  pullets  to  come  to 
laying  maturity  out  of  range.  The  plans  outlined 
above  may  be  adapted  to  individual  requirements. 

Massachusetts.  a.  f.  hunter. 


•THE  DRY  MASH  FEEDING  HOPPER  IN  ACTION.  Fig.  197. 


DRY  MASH  PIOPPER  OPENED  UP.  Fig.  198. 
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THE  SMUT  DISEASE  IN  GRAIN. 

We  have  often  described  the  method  of  treating  seed 
wheat  and  oats  to  destroy  the  germs  of  smut.  A  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
(Fargo)  gives  a  very  good  study  of  the  matter. 
Xearly  everyone  who  has  worked  near  a  thrashing 
machine  knows  how  smut  looks  and  feels.  There  is 
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EFFECT  OF  SMUT  ON  YIELD.  Fig.  199. 

Photograph  of  bundles  of  wheat  taken  from  equal  distances  of 
drill  row.  The  seeil  for  each  of  these  crops  was  exactly  the  same, 
thoroughly  smutty.  It  was  planted  the  same  day  in  the  same  drill, 
in  rows  running  side  by  side.  (1)  Smutty  wheat  simply  washed  in 
running  tap  water  before  planting:  (2)  Same  wheat  treated  with 
standard  formaldehyde  method  before  planting:  (2)  Sample  of 
wheat  known  to  i>e  free  from  smut,  treated  with  two-year  old  smut 
spores.  The  sample  showed  2K  smutty  heads  at  harvest  time.  Seed 
untreated  before  planting.  (4)  Same  seed.as  that  used  in  No.  2,  both 
being  thoroughly  smutty,  and  in  each  case  with  one  year  old  smut 
spores.  Seed  untreated  before  planting  produced  34#  of  smutted 
heads,  while  crop  No.  2  from  the  treated  seed  was  free  from  smut. 
Crop  in  all  cases  short,  due  to  drouth,  but  smut  accounts  for  the 
comparative  inequality  in  bundles. 

something  very  disgusting  about  the  thick,  black  dust 
which  pours  out  of  the  machine,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  disease  reduces  the  yield  by  dwarfing 
the  plants  and  stunting  the  grain. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  with  these  grain  smuts 
shows  the  need  of  knowing  what  these  diseases  are 
and  how  they  spread.  Their  habits  are  fixed,  and 
when  we  know  just  how  they  develop,  a  treatment 
can  be  planned.  It  was  found  that  the  worst  smuts 
of  wheat  and  oats  start  from  the  grain.  For  years  it 
was  thought  4jy  many  that  the  condition  known  as 
smut  might  he  due  to  poor  soil  or  to  certain  changes 
in  the  air  or  weather.  It  has  now  been  definitely 
proved  that  the  germs  of  the  smut  disea.-e  are  in  the 
seed.  One  of  the  worst,  known  as  stinking  smut  of 
wheat,  acts  so  rapidly  that  from  one  to  four  days 
after  germination,  the  germs  or  spores  which  go  into 
the  ground  on  the  'seed  begin  to  grow  through  the 
plant.  The  pictures.  Figs.  199,  200  and  201,  taken  from 
the  bulletin,  show  that  the  disease  begins  its  work 
early  and  dwarfs  the  plant.  When  these  disease'germs 
can  be  destroyed  before  the  seed  goes  into  the  ground 
the  plant  will  be  free  to  grow  unmolested,  for  no  more 
germs  will  be  ripened  until  the  smut  ball,  which  most 
of  us  have  seen  on  the  ripened  grain,  is  formed. 
Notice  how  much  larger  the  plants  are  where  the  seed 
was  treated  with  formalin,  and  also  the  difference  in 
the  ripened  grain. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  disease  germs  were 
found  in  the  seed  the  plan  of  killing  them  was  easy. 
This  was  to  wet  the  seed  with  something  which  would 
kill  the  germs  without  injury  to  the  seed.  Various 
things,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper,  hot  water,  etc., 
have  been  tried,  but  probably  the  most  practical  is  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde  or  formalin  in  water.  The 
usual  strength  is  one  pound  of  formalin  (16  ounces) 
to  40  or  50  gallons  of  water.  The  formalin  is  a  liquid 
and  mixes  easily.  Our  own  plan  is  to  spread  the  oats 
or  wheat  on  the  floor  and  sprinkle  with  the  liquid. 
This  can  he  poured  in  through  the  rose  of  a  sprinkling 
pot,  or  blown  on  through  a  sprayer.  The  object  is 
to  moisten  each  seed  grain  without  getting  the  pile  too 
wet.  The  grain  is  then  shovelled  into  a  pile  and  cov¬ 
ered  for  two  hours  with  a  blanket.  The  gas  given  off 
by  this  liquid  will  penetrate  all  through  the  pile  of 
grain  and  destroy  the  disease  germs.  Then  when  the 
seed  is  dried  it  can  be  drilled  or  broadcast.  In  some 
cases  the  seed  is  bagged  and  dipped  into  the  liquid. 
In  others  it  is  poured  from  one  bag  to  another  and 
sprayed  as  it  runs.  The  object  is  the  same — to  mois¬ 
ten  each  grain  with  the  formalin  solution.  When  this 
is  well  done  the  effect  is  almost  magical.  As  no 
germs  are  left  there  can  be  no  disease,  and  the  grain 
grows  freely,  without  smut.  This  may  seem  like  a 
strong  statement  to  those  who  have  seen  the  clouds 
of  black  smut  rising  from  the  thrasher,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  when  the  seed  is  properly  treated  the  crop  will 
be  free.  This  treatment  is  simple  and  does  not  cost 
much.  Any  farmer  can  prove  to  his  satisfaction  that 
the  smut  disease  can  be  killed  in  the  seed. 


THE  SOY  BEAN. 

A  Promising  Forage  Crop  of  Value. 

Part  II. 

As  nitrogen  gatherers  I  think  few  plants  will  equal 
the  Soy  bean.  Its  roots  are  covered  with  nodules. 
Sometimes  these  nodules  are  as  large  as  Lima  beans, 
and  they  should  always  be  as  large  as  a  garden  pea. 
If  this  plant  be  turned  under  for  fertilizing  purposes, 
especially  if  one  of  the  large  growing  varieties  be 
used,  I  know  of  no  plant  that  would  excel  it.  When 
grown  for  seed,  most  varieties  will  drop  their  leaves 
before  the  seed  is  ripe ;  these  leaves,  of  course,  en¬ 
riching  the  soil.  I  think  that  on  any  ordinary  soil, 
with  the  new  improved  varieties,  farmers  should  ex¬ 
pect  from  15  to  20  or  25  bushels  of  seed,,  or  from 
two  to  3*4  tons  dry  hay  per  acre.  I  have  a  theory, 
which  at  present  is  theory  only,  that  the  plant  may 
be  made  extremely  useful  for  silage.  In  another  year 
or  so,  I  expect  to  try  this  on  a  good-sized  scale. 
Some  varieties  make  both  a  large  amount  of  forage 
and  a  large  amount  of  grain,  and  in  addition  will  hold 
their  leaves  until  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe.  I  think 
that  these  varieties  cut  just  before  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall,  and  possibly  mixed  with  moderate  amounts  of 
corn  (say  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  Soy  beans 
to  one  of  corn)  would  not  only  make  a  large  amount 
of  very  rich  silage,  but  would  be  readily  eaten  and 
easily  digested,  and  we  would  thereby  get  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  feed  from  a  given  acreage. 

As  to  varieties,  1  agree  with  Mr.  Piper  on  prac¬ 
tically  everything  I  have  tested  so  far.  Many  of  the 
new  varieties  are  only  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
probably  few  of  them  are  at  present  produced  in  quan- 


YOUNG  WHEAT  PLANT-SEED  TREATED  FOR  SMUT. 

Fig.  200. 

tities  sufficient  to  place  them  on  the  market,  but  no 
doubt,  within  a  few  years,  the  Government  will  have 
some  surplus  for  sale.  The  I  to  San,  our  old  standby, 
is  no  doubt  about  as  good  as  any  variety  for  extreme 
northern  conditions,  where  it  is  necessary  to  mature 
the  seed  in  90  days.  It  would  furnish  only  about  1% 
ton  dry  forage  per  acre.  The  Medium  Early  Green 
is  one  of  the  oldest  varieties,  makes  an  excellent  yield, 
both  of  beans  and  forage,  but  it  seems  to  be  practically 
impossible  to  harvest  the  crop  in  such  manner  as  not 
to  lose  half  the  grain,  and  this  reduces  the  yield  to 
only  a  moderate  amount. 

So  far,  our  tests  show  no  bean  that  is  any  better 
for  grain  than  the  Medium  Early  Yellow.  This  variety 
has  very  sturdy  plants,  a  trifle  too  coarse  for  forage,  a 
medium-sized  bean,  which  does  not  shatter  badly  when 
harvested.  It  yields  abundantly,  and  its  habit  is  good. 
The  plants  stand  erect  enough,  so  that  it  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  to  harvest  with  a  mowing  machine.  The 
Meyer  •sometimes  produces  enormous  quantities  of 
forage,  occasional  plants  being  six  feet  tall,  but  its 
habit  is  poor,  being  half  recumbent.  The  yield  of 
grain  is  only  moderate.  The  Tokio  produces  the 
largest  amount  of  forage  of  any  bean  I  have  ever  tried, 
but  when  grain  is  desired  it  is  entirely  too  late  for  this 
latitude.  The  Brownie  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Ito  San.  The  Haberlandt  is  very  similar  to  the  Meyer, 
although  having  a  trifle  better  habit — that  is,  a  more 
erect  growth.  The  Guelph  is  an  early  variety,  ma- 
turning  with  the  Ito  San.  but  having  a  rather  better 
habit.  The  Nuttal  has  a  good  habit,  although  the 
vines  are  a  trifle  coarse  for  forage,  the  amount  of 
beans  produced  being  smaller  by  our  tests  than  some 
of  our  other  best  varieties.  The  beans  also  shatter 


somewhat  worse  in  harvesting  than  our  other  varieties. 
The  Morse  is  similar;  it  is  about  as  late  in  maturing 
as  we  dare  to  have  in  this  latitude,  probably  requiring 
130  to  140  days,  and  the  yield  of  beans  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Nuttal.  A  variety  with  which  I  am 
very  well  pleased  is  the  Jet.  It  will  probably  produce 
a  trifle  smaller  amount  of  grain  than  the  Medium 
Early  Yellow,  but  its  habit  is  simply  perfect,  the  plant 
growing  perfectly  erect  and  branching  out  five  or  six 
inches  above  the  ground,  the  main  stem  being  sturdy 
and  each  branch  long  and  slender,  making  it  well 
adapted  for  forage.  It  would  probably  mature  safely 
even  a  good  deal  north  of  this  latitude,  as  it  has  two 
or  three  weeks  to  spare.  It  would  probably  make  three 
tons  per  acre  of  dry  hay,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
little  trouble  in  making  a  yield  of  20  bushels  of  grain. 
Another  of  my  favorites  is  the  Cloud.  This  bean  is 
very  similar  to  the  Jet,  excepting  that  it  is  from  two 
to  three  weeks  later  in  maturing.  It  will  produce  a 
little  heavier  crop  both  of  beans  and  forage  than  the 
Jet,  has  equally  good  habits  and  retains  many  of  its 
leaves  until  the  grain  is  perfectly  ripe.  I  have  tested 
other  varieties,  but  have  found  none  of  them  of  suf¬ 
ficient  merit  to  be  enumerated  here. 

Briefly  then,  I  feel  positive  not  only  that  the  Soy 
bean  has  come  to- stay,  but  that  its  growth  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  I  rather  think  that  in  10  years  from 
now  it  will  be  a  very  important  crop.  I  think  that  as 
a  grain  producer  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
crop  we  have;  that  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
forage  it  is  not  greatly  excelled  by  any  plant,  with 
the  exception  of  Alfalfa.  Its  fertilizing  qualities  are 
of  the  very  best,  and  it  may  be  used  for  silage  with 
profitable  results.  I  advise  farmers,  however,  to  grow 
it  only  in  a  moderate  way  for  a  year  or  two,  because, 
while  not  especially  difficult  to  grow,  it  has  some  pe¬ 
culiarities  which  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  attempting  its  extensive  cultivation,  and  T  would 
advise  farmers  to  investigate  individual  varieties,  and 
to  be  sure  that  they  get  something  of  the  best  when 
purchasing.  It  will  prcbablv  be  several  years  before 
these  new  varieties  will  he  placed  on  the  market  in  any 
considerable  amounts,  but  with  the  interest  that  is  now 
being  taken  in  this  plant,  I  think  that  in  a  short  time 
it  will  -be  possible  to  obtain  seed  from  the  very  best 
of  the  varieties  which  I  have  mentioned,  rfs  well  as 
from  some  of  the  other  choice  varieties  with  which  the 
Government  is  experimenting.  ciias.  b.  wing. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Few  of  us  realize  how.  rapidly  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  is  developing  as  an  agricultural  country.  Its 
chief  city,  Buenos  Ayres,  is  now  but  a  little  smaller 
than  Philadelphia.  For  years  Argentina  lids  been 
exporting  meat  and  wheat,  and  now  has  corn  for 
sale.  Two  years  ago  corn  from  that  country  was 
brought  to  New  York  and  sold  at  a  fair  margin. 
This  South  American  republic  has  attracted  a  large 
immigration  from  Southern  Europe,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  higher  class  of  individuals  than  have  come  here. 
The  greatest  reason  for  the  prosperity  of  Argentina 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  Alfalfa  culture.  This  wonder¬ 
ful  plant  is  at  home  in  the  South,  and  it  has  done 
great  things  for  the  soil  and  all  that  it  produces.  The 
great  business  of  the  next  century  will  be  the  econom¬ 
ical  production  of  food  and  fibre.  The  farm  or  the 


SEED  UNTREATED— PLANTED  SAME  DAY.  Fig.  201. 

county  or  State  or  nation  which  can  do  most  with 
the  culture  of  Alfalfa  and  similar  crops  will  lead 
the  race.  _ 

lx  parts  of  England  ditching  contests  between  farm 
laborers  are  popular,  and  they  ought  to  be  profitable. 
Rut  how  many  rapid  Americans  would  desert  a  ball  game 
for  a  ditching  contest? 
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MULCH  CULTURE  IN  COLUMBIA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

It  would  appear  as  though  the  questions  of  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Smith  (page  441),  about  my  article  on  page  22, 
were  very  proper,  as  no  man’s  opinion  should  have 
great  weight  unless  he  has  reasons  for  such  opinion. 
Mr.  Smith  wants  to  know  location  and  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  places  where  apples  can  be  profitably 


SIX-YEAR  OLD  WITHOUT  CULTIVATION.  Fig.  202. 


grown,  yet  no  system  of  cultivation  will  be  an  en¬ 
tire  success. 

In  answer  I  will  say  the  particular  place  I  had  in 
mind  was  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  black,  limestone 
soil,  moist  without  being  wet,  and  would,  and  does, 
grow  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  There  was  enough 
fertility  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  that  by  using  occa¬ 
sional  dressings  of  manure  and  some  wood  ashes,  they 
were  growing  fine  crops  of  Baldwin  apples  in  addition 
to  the  hay  crops.  Some  of  these  fields  had  not  been 
broken  for  30  years.  I  saw  the  crops  of  apples  and 
know  they  can  be  grown  in  this  way. 

Xow,  as  to  why  cultivation  would  not  be  practical. 
The  reasons  are  twofold.  First,  the  fields  were  so 
steep,  in  most  cases,  cultivating,  as  an  orchard,  was 
simply  out  of  the  question.  Second,  had  they  not 
been,  I  believe  the  soil  was  so  rich  and  heavy  that 
red  fruit  would  have  failed  to  color  under  clean  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  trees  run  so  much  to  wood  that  they 
would  not  bear  profitable  crops.  I  saw  one  instance 
there  where  partial  cultivation  had  been  given.  The 
trees  were  as  fine  as  one  could  wish  for.  Yet  the 
crops  have  been  smaller  for  the  past  two  years  than 
we  would  look  for  here  in  an  off  year.  These,  as  I 
said  before,  were  Massachusetts  conditions.  But  I  saw 
practically  the  same  conditions  in  Madison  and  Onon¬ 
daga  counties,  N.  Y. 

2.  Brief  statement  of  conditions  that  make  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.,  impossible  for  good  success  in  any 
kind  of  mulch  orchard. 

As  to  conditions,  we  are  located  on  an  almost  abso¬ 
lutely  flat  tableland,  about  300  feet  above  tide  water. 
Soil  runs  from  a  light  sandy  to  gravelly  loam,  and 
cannot  be  kept  in  grass  (except  quack)  by  any  method 
known  to  the  people  here  for  more  than  a  few  years. 
I  have  seen  the  mulch  method  tried  here  in  almost 
every  manner  known,  including  the  application  of 
manure  and  refuse  in  large  quantities,  together  with 
high-grade  fertilizers,  and  they  have  all  proved  fail¬ 
ures,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  am  enclosing  some  small 
pictures  that  I  think  speak  clearly  of  the  two  methods 
although  these  were  not  taken  for  this  purpose.  Fig. 
2()2  is  a  Stark  tree,  six  years  old,  the  best  of  many 
grown  without  cultivation.  The  outline  is  not  clear, 
but  no  part  of  the  tree  reaches  above  my  head,  and  it 
has  borne  two  apples.  Fig.  203  is  a  Stark  tree,  of  same 
age  and  lot  of  trees  that  bore  two  bushels  of  fine 
fruit  at  six  years,  the  time  the  pictures  were  taken. 

I  his  tree  has  always  been  cultivated.  Fig.  204  is  a 
Winesap,  six  years  old,  cultivated,  and  loaded  with 
fruit,  while  big.  205  is  a  Northern  Spy,  three  years 
old  and  cultivated. 

As  to  question  No.  3,  I  will  say  the  location  and 
soil  conditions  and  condition  of  trees  where  I  have 
seen  the  two  methods  tried  in  this  section,  have  been 
much  the  same  as  I  have  stated  before,  except  that  I 
have  seen  it  tried  with  trees  of  different  ages,  but  the 
results  never  differ  materially.  As  to  carrying  on  such 
an  experiment  under  these  conditions  for  eight  years 
(especially  if  a  man  was.  trying  to  grow  an  orchard 
for  future  use  and  profit),  he  would  need  plenty  of 
both  money  and  grit.  As  to  trees  being  free  from 
scale,  no  one  tries  to  grow  good  fruit  without  spray¬ 
ing  in  this  section,  yet  to  say  any  of  our  trees  are 
free  from  scale  would  be  a  strong  statement,  but  all 
are  comparatively  free,  and  all  on  my  place  have  had 
the  same  spraying.  While  we  are  of  about  the  same 
latitude  and  have  the  same  rainfall  as  Mr.  Hitchings, 
otherwise  our  conditions  are  very  dissimilar;  in  fact, 


aside  from  the  muck  soils  of  Canastota  and  some 
other  ^sections,  perhaps  none  differs  much  more  from 
ours  than  that  of  the  Onondaga  Valley,  where  they 
have  a  particular  soil  and  condition  much  the  same 
as  the  one  spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
and  one  which  exists  in  but  few  parts  of  New  York 
State.  On  the  whole  1  believe  the  places  in  this  State 
where  the  mulch  method  will  prove  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  are  very  scarce. 

And  now  just  a  word  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  claims 
that  nothing  but  the  most  approved  method  of  mulch¬ 
ing  should  be  considered.  What  percentage  of  the  so- 
called  cultivated  orchards  are  given  the  most  approved 
care,  and  how  many  growers  do  you  know  who  arc 
giving  the  best  of  care  and  cultivation  who  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  better  way,  or  are  considering  taking  up  the 


CULTIVATED  SIX-YEAR-OLD  TREE.  Fig.  203. 

mulch  method?  And  don’t  you  believe  it  is  a  fact  that 
if  there  were  any  Of  the  kind  described  who  were  doing 
this  that  no  one  would  have  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
that  they  should  do  it  the  best  way?  Of  course,  every 
question  is  supposed  to  have  two  sides,  but  this  one 
in  our  section  only  has  one,  and  the  answer  is  cul¬ 
tivation.  WM.  HOTALING. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HORNETS  AS  FLY  CATCHERS. 

On  page  545,  “F.  A.”  asks  how  to  catch  flies,  having 
been  disappointed  in  sticky  fly-paper.  She  will  find 
a  lively  hornet  an  effective  fly  catcher.  Over  the 


SIX-YEAR-OLD  WINESAP.  Fig.  204. 

path  leading  to  my  stables,  on  the  corner  limb  of  a 
shade  maple,  hardly  six  feet  from  our  heads,  and 
within  50  feet  of  the  house  last  Summer  was  a  large 
hornets  nest.  1  he  result  was  an  absence  of  flies  for 
days  at  a  time.  Over  the  doors  of  my  horse  stable 
was  another  large  nest,  with  similar  absence  of  flies. 
A  neighbor,  a  physician,  had  four  nests  in  his  house 
grounds,  and  no  flies.  No  one  of  his  family,  or  mine, 
has  ever  been  stung — hornets  and  children  are  the 
best  of  friends.  When  a  lad  on  the  old  home  farm,  in 
Ohio,  I  would  carry  a  hornets’  nest  from  the  woods 
to  the  house  safely  by  thrusting  a  sharpened  stick  into 
the  exit  hole.  r,  s.  s. 

Virginia. 

REMARKS. — The  observations  given  in  the  above 
letter  are  very  interesting.  The  English  entomolo¬ 
gist,  Westwood,  writing  in  1840,  quotes  from  St.  John’s 
“Letters  to  an  American  Farmer”  to  the  effect  that 


“the  Americans,  aware  of  their  (hornets)  service  in 
destroying  flies,  sometimes  suspend  a  hornets’  nest  in 
their  parlors.”  Again,  in  1869,  Benjamin  D.  Walsh, 
an  American  entomologist,  writes  that  “some  persons 
in  America  have  turned  this  insect  devouring  propen¬ 
sity  of  the  hornets  to  good  purpose  by  suspending  one 
of  their  nests  in  a  house  much  infested  by  the  common 
house  fly.  In  such  a  situation  we  have  been  told  that 
they  soon  make  a  clearance  of  the  obnoxious  flies; 
and  so  long  as  you  do  not  meddle  with  them,  they  will 
not  meddle  with  you.”  It  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  know  any  one  personally  who  has  used 
this  unique  method  of  destroying  house  flies.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  we  believe  the  good  house¬ 
wife  would  rather  take  her  chances  of  happiness 
among  the'  house  flies  than  with  a  good  big  nest  of 
hornets  as  a  kitchen  companion. 

The  young  grubs  in  the  nest  of  hornets  are  fed  on 
the  bodies  of  insects,  cut  and  chewed  into  fine  pieces 
by  the  worker  members  of  the  colony.  Whenever  flies 
are  available  they  certainly  furnish  a  considerable 
source  of  food  supply,  as  anyone  can  determine  by 
watching  a  hornet  catching  the  flies  and  carrying  them 
to  the  nest.  When  one  recalls  that  a  large  hornets’ 
nest  may  contain  several  thousand  individuals  with 
several  thousand  cells,  many  of  the  latter  containing 
a  hungry  grub  to  be  fed,  it  would  not  be  very  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  the  house  flies  in  close  proximity  to  the 
nest  kept  well  under  control.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  observations  mentioned  in  the  letter  are  true  to 
fact  and  that  colonies  of  hornets  in  situations  close 
to  kitchens  and  stables  might  be  of  considerable  use 
in  controlling  this  common  pest  of  the  household. 

[prof.]  G.  W.  HERRICK. 


FIGURE  THE  COST  OF  CROPS. 

I  have  bought  35  acres  more  land  adjoining.  I  have 
opened  an  account  with  this  property,  charging  20 
cents  per  hour  for  all  labor  on  the  different  crops 
to  be  grown,  and  40  cents  per  hour  for  man  and  team, 
also  charging  each  crop  with  fertilizer,  seeds,  etc., 
and  charging  six  per  cent  on  purchase  price  for  use 
of  money  invested.  The  property  cost  me  $2,000.  I 
had  this  money  invested  at  six  per  cent,  and  only  had 
to  get  the  dividends  cashed.  I  want  to  see  whether 
I  know  enough  to  get  any  more  dividends  out  of 
farming,  first  paying  myself  fair  wages  for  actual 
work.  If  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central,  or 
the  faculty  at  Cornell  University  have  any  pet  theories 
they  want  proven  or  exploded,  I  am  at  their  service. 
I  shall,  of  course,  credit  the  farm  with  everything 
produced.  Your  idea  of  having  a  large  number  keep 
track  of  actual  cost  in  this  way  and  then  averaging 
results  will  be  worth  more  to  the  real  farmer  than  all 
of  the  advice  that  has  been  handed  out  to  us  by  so 
many  different  ones  in  the  last  five  years.  Invite  the 
agricultural  colleges  to  take  a  hand  in  production  and 
name  the  actual  cost  of  produce.  Tell  the  milk  men 
to  charge  tinnj  and  one-half  for  overtime  and  double 
time  for  holidays  and  Sundays,  and  see  what  their 
milk  costs  them,  working  as  city  men  do.  I  will  keep 
you  posted  on  results  in  this  new  venture.  I  have  a 
record  of  all  expense  and  income  of  home  farm  for 
over  40  years.  It  is  interesting. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Hitching  tells  us  that  he  intends 
working  the  35  acres  as  follows:  11  acres  to  be 


THREE-YEAR-OLD  NORTHERN  SPY.  Fig.  205. 

seeded  to  Alfalfa,  the  remainder  into  a  four-year  rota¬ 
tion  of  six  acres  each  wheat,  clover,  potatoes  and 
barley  and  oats  mixed.  As  the  land  now  stands  there 
are  10  acres  in  wheat,  five  in  Alfalfa,  18  in  Timothy 
and  six  in  corn  and  potato  stubble.  This  last  will  be 
sown  to  barley  and  oats  with  Alfalfa. 


Gie 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  SO, 


THE  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

During  its  season  we  have  dozens  of 
questions  about  this  insect.  The  Geor¬ 
gia  State  Board  of  Entomology  has  just 
issued  an  excellent  bulletin,  from  which 
the  following  is  taken,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  dates  and  methods  refer  to 
points  in  Georgia : 

During  the  Winter  the  curculio  hiber¬ 
nates  in  the  ground.  That  will  explain 


THE  LARVAL  STAGE.  Fig.  205  A. 

a  recent  question  about  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  stems  under  the  ground  to  check 
the  insect.  As  the  weather  grows  warm 
the  curculios  crawl  out  of  the  ground 
and  mate.  At  Americus,  Ga.,  the  in¬ 
sects  began  to  emerge  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  kept  on  until  the  middle  of 
April.  Farther  north  this  will  be  later. 

The  females  begin  laying  eggs  even 
before  the  bloom  is  off  the  young 
peaches.  This  egg  laying  is  most  rapid 
during  late  April  and  May,  but  con¬ 
tinues  more  or  less  during  the  entire 
season.  The  eggs  hatch  within  four  or 
five  days  and  the  “worm”  begins  feed¬ 
ing  its  way  into  the  peach — growing  in 
size  as  it  feeds.  The  injured  peach  falls 
to  the  ground  and  the  worm  works  its 


PEACH  SHOWING-  CURCULIO  CAVITY. 

Fig.  205  B. 

way  out  and  crawls  into  the  ground. 
There  it  changes  to  a  beetle,  which 
remains  under  ground  about  four  weeks, 
when  it  crawls  out  and  begins  feeding 
on  the  fruit.  There  is  no  mating  among 
this  late  breed,  and,  of  course,  no  eggs 
are  laid.  The  late  beetles  feed  on  the 
fruit  and  in  the  Fall  enter  the  ground 
to  remain  over  Winter.  The  female 
first  eats  out  a  cavity  in  the  fruit  and 
deposits  her  egg  in  it.  The  crescent¬ 
shaped  mark  on  plums  shows  this  egg 
cavity;  see  Fig.  205  B,  showing  the  mark 
on  a  peach.  One  instance  is  recorded 
where  a  single  female  laid  450  eggs  in¬ 
side  of  three  months. 

Most  of  those  who  have  picked 
peaches  from  a  tree  have  seen  the  dis¬ 
gusting  white  worm  or  grub  inside  the 


THE  CURCULIO  (Enlarged.)  Fig.  205 C. 

fruit.  Small  at  first,  it  grows  rapidly, 
and  as  noted  above  runs  through  its 
interesting  life.  A  picture  of  the  worm 
(enlarged)  is  shown  at  Fig. 205  A.  These 
worms  remain  about  three  weeks  inside 
the  fruit  after  hatching. 

A  picture  of  the  beetle  is  shown  at 
Fig.  205  C,  and  another  showing  how  it 
feeds  at  Fig.  205  D.  Both  are  considerably 
evdarged.  By  nature  the  insect  is  very 
shy,  and  if  disturbed  will  usually  curl 
up  its  body  and  drop  from  the  tree, 
pretending  to  be  dead.  This  habit  is 


made  use  of  in  jarring  them  from  the 
tree,  and  this  is  one  popular  way  of 
fighting  the  insect.  Sheets  are  put  un¬ 
der  the  tree,  which  is  then  struck  with 
a  padded  stick  or  mallet.  The  beetles 
fall  upon  the  sheet,  where  they  can  be 
picked  up  and  killed.  There  is  a 
machine  made  like  a  large  inverted  um¬ 
brella  mounted  like  a  wheel  barrow. 
This  can  be  run  under  the  tree  and  the 
curculio  jarred  into  it.  This  bulletin 
gives  the  details  of  a  jarring  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  early 
in  the  morning,  for  as  the  air  grew 
warm  and  the  foliage  dried  the  beetles 
began  to  fly  and  thus  escaped.  F'rom 
985  trees  11,626  beetles  were  taken,  yet, 
even  with  this,  there  were  only  six  per 
cent  more  unmarked  peaches  on  these 
trees  than  where  no  jarring  was  done. 
As  compared  with  spraying,  the  jarring 
did  not  pay. 

Spraying  was  done  with  arsenate  of 
lead — two  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
Into  this  the  “milk”  from  three  pounds 
of  stone  lime  was  put,  and  well  mixed. 
The  first  spraying  is  to  be  made  just 
after  the  petals  fall,  and  at  intervals  of 
10  days  to  two  weeks  later,  except  when 
rain  interfered.  There  was  some  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  foliage  especially  where  the 

trees  had  been  injured  by  borers,  scale 
or  other  causes,  but  on  healthy  trees 
tli is  spraying  was,  without  doubt,  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  wormy  peaches.  Further  experiments 
were  made  to  find,  if  possible,  how  the 


THE  CURCULIO  AT  WORK  (Enlarged) 
Fig.  205  D. 

arsenate  of  lead  affects  the  beetles.  A 
gauze  frame  was  fitted  over  a  tree, 
which  had  been  soaked  with  a  solution 
of  arsenate  of  lead.  On  May  11,  372 
curculios  were  put  inside  the  cage.  The 
tree  was  carefully  watched,  but  in  no 
cases  were  the  insects  found  feeding  on 
any  part  of  the  tree.  Very  few  punc¬ 
tures  were  made  on  the  fruit  and  no 
eggs  were  laid  In,  this  case  the  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  acted  as  a  repellent  rather 
than  as  a  poison.  The  insects  kept  away 
front  the  tree. 

CAMPHOR  GROWING  IN  TEXAS. 

H.  C.,  McLanc,  I ‘a. — I  saw  a  statement 
in  a  paper  a  year  or  so  ago  that  they  had 
gone  to  raising  camphor  in  Texas.  This 
article  said  they  would  sow  or  plant  the 
seed,  and  when  it  was  two  years  old  would 
cut  it  off  with  a  mowing  machine,  and 
then  distil  it,  and  that  they  got  a  better 
quality  of  camphor  than  the  imported.  Can 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  this  statement? 

Ans. — I  am  inclined  to  question  the 
reported  culture  of  the  camphor  in 
Texas,  and  using  a  mowing  machine  to 
cut  the  young  trees.  While  it  may  be 
possible  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  would 
certainly  not  be  practicable,  and  would 
be  “flying  in  the  face  of  nature.”  The 
camphor  is  not  a  shrub,  but  a  tree  of 
handsome  proportions.  I  have  trees 
which  are  30  inches  in  circumference  and 
60  feet  tall.  The  first  few  years  it  grows 
slowly,  but  when  well  started  soon  at¬ 
tains  a  rapid  growth.  A  camphor  two 
years  old  from  the  seed  would  hardly 
be  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil.  When  this  item  first 
appeared,  I  wrote  the  persons  who  were 
supposed  to  be  conducting  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  have  never  received  a  reply. 
The  camphor  is  as  much  at  home  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  as  in  China  or  Japan. 
It  is  acclimated  and  yearly  ripens  its 
fruit.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  grow  it  on  a 
large  scale  and  manufacture  camphor 
gum.  c.  J.  EDWARDS. 

Louisiana. 


The  FARRELL  HOIST 

'T'HIS  Hoist  is  something  new,  and  is  designed 
A  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and  others  who 
have  Gas  or  Steam  Power,  and  is  of  especial 
interest  to  the  farmer,  for  his  use  in 
UNLOADING  IIAY  and  GRAIN, 
and  in  ruling  bis  ice  house  and  storing  feed,  &c. 

This  hoist  is  composed  of  two  drums,  a  larger  and 
smaller,  a  driving  pulley,  one  friction  pulley 
and  one  lever.  The  drums  may  be  operated 
together  or  independently  of  each  other.  The 
speed  of  the  drums  is  controlled  by  the  lever. 

The  combination  of  movement  and  the 
method  by  which  it  is 
accomplished,  makes 
this  the  simplest  and 
easiest  Hoist  to  operate 
now  on  the  market. 

For  further  particu¬ 
lar  address 

JOHN  FARRELL, 

Newton,  Sussex  C(k,  N.  J. 

MAN  UKACTUliKR 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  It.  It.  station  in  the  United  Stales  for  $12.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  day  for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,M*cnh"'"iS.™' 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •' 


INOCULATED  ALFALFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  pounds.  $10.00  per  ton.  F.O.B.  Cars. 

Send  for  free  booklet  "  IIow  to  Grow  Alfalfa.” 

DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 

Chesty  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


9  BINDER  TWINE  7lc  POUND. 

Shipped  on  approval.  Farmer  Agents 
wanted.  For  samples  and  catalogue  write 
T11EO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


SOY  BEANS  peas 

Two  most  important  crops  for  fertilizing,  soiling  and 
hay.  Will  grow  wherever  corn  can  be  raised.  Cane, 
cotton  and  millet  seed.  Illustrated  catalogue  give* 
detail  information.  Write  a  postal  card  for  it  to-day. 

[HICKORY  SEED  CO.,  28 Trade  St.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


Cherry  Trees,  $7  per  100;  Apples,  Pears, Peaches, Plnms 
ami  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices.  Gov’t  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co.,  Box21,  Geneva,  N.Y, 


nim  |  A  Q— TWENTY  kinds  (my  selection),  $1. 
UftnLIHu  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them — Aroma,  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  Arc.  Send  $2.50  for  1.000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  110,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Ctrau/horru  Plante  Reliable  money-making  vari- 
Oll  dnUCl  I  J  Mdll lb  eties  only  $2.50  per  1000.  New 
1910  illus.  catalog  Free.  S.  A.  Virdin,  Hartly,  Del. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Modern  High  Grade 
Straight  Fertilizer 

Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  used  anywhere  on  any  crop 

Convenient  for  use 

$3.00  worth  of  Nitrate  on  an  acre 
of  Grass  has  given  an  increased 
crop  of  iooo  lbs.  of  barn-cured  Hay. 
Effective  alone  or  as  a  supplement 
to  other  fertilizers. 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $55  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Books  on  the  crops  which  inter¬ 
est  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Nitrate  Propaganda 

71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


IN 

CHERRIES,  GRAPES, 
VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC 

We  offer  New  Y ork  State  Grown 
Trees,  .Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits,  and  prepay  freight  on  all 
orders  over  $25.  . 

Deal  Directly  with  <he  Nursery 
It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
the  best  stock. 

Write  at  once  for  our  1910  illustrated 
catalogue.  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


California  PRIVET. 

Two-year,  2  to  3  ft.,  18  to  2t  Inches,  and  12  to  IS 
inches,  at  low  prices.  Finest  stock  yon  ever  saw. 

Peaches. 

All  sold  for  this  Spring.  A  fine  stock  for  next  year. 

Asparagus. 

Two-year  No.  1,  finest  kino,  at  $4.00  per  1,000. 

All  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO..  Hightstown,  N.  J 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  you  to 
got  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat. No.  23 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— 900,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  and  Tomato 
Plants:  Asparagus  Roots.  Send  for  price  list, 
free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Surplus  Strawberry  Plants 

Glen  Mary,  Senator,  Dunlap,  Climax,  Brandywine, 
Tenn.  Prolific,  Excelsior,  Parsons,  Beauty,  Gaudy, 
Bradley,  Abington.  Any  of  aboye  varieties,  not 
less  than  500  of  a  kind,  at  $2.50  per  M,  while  the 
stock  lasts.  Please  Order  Quick.  Address  W.  F. 
ABLEN,  12  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FRENCH  MELONS 

Choice  Seed  taken  from  sweet,  palatable,  ripe 
melons.  Packet  to  plant  100  hills.  $1.00. 

A.  F.  BERGER,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


YOUR  CHANCE 

FRESH  DUG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100,000  EACH 

William  Belt,  Gandy,  Success,  FOR  $3-00 
Glen  Maey,  Early  Superior,  pen  <  non 
Heritage,  Stevens,  Nick  Ohmer, 

2,000  Bartlett,  500  Early  Richmond, 

3,000  Kiekfkr,  2.000  Japan  Plums. 

Lowest  possible  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal— an  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  your  business.  $1.00  a  year.  62  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers’  Journal,  521  Walker  Bldg. ,  Louisville,  Ky. 


TAFT  SEED  POTATOES— »l  per  bushel  now;  add  25c. 
extra  for  baxa.  D.  J.  MiLI.KK,  R.  No.  4,  Miileiaburg,  Ohio. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  ^-V,7rces 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, H  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


IRISH  COBBLER  Swd  Potiiloen — f»or.  bn.;  well  sorted,  smooth 
I  ami  true  to  name.  A.  W.  NORTHKUP,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 


Wood’s  Virginia 
Ensilage  Corn. 


Superior  both 
in  growth  and 
nutritive  qual¬ 
ities.  Our  En¬ 
silage  Corn  has  a- 
chieved  a  big  rep¬ 
utation  wherever 
planted. 


We  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds, 
Cow  Peas,  Sorghums,  Millets,  Crimson 
Clover,  etc-  Prices  quoted  on  request. 


Write  for  prices  and  Wood’s  Crop  Special, 
giving  interesting  information  about  Farm 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  -  RICHMOND,  VA. 


=PAPER  P0TS= 

They  are  entirely  satisfactory.— If.  L.  TTafLs, 
Prof.  Hurt.  Penna.  College.  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Dima  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  if  started  in  paper  pots,  and  they  are  equally 
fine  for  tomatoes,  egg  plants  and  peppers. 

Prices,  3-inch  tots,  $1.25  for  1,000;  $5.00  for  5,000. 
Prices,  4-inch  pots,  $1,75  for  1,000;  $7.50  for  5,000- 

Shipped  fiat,  low  freight  rates.  Money  refunded  and 
freight  charges  paid  one  way  if  you  want. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  CATONSVILLE,  MD. 


fP 


BARGAIN  PRICES 


8  Apples  for  $1.00.  6  Pears  for  $1.00. 

6  Plums  for  $1.00.  8  Cherries  for  $1.00. 
12  Peaches  for  $1.00.  Trees  guaranteed. 


Bargain 


Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
£  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow 

Largest  stock  of  thrifty  young  plants  in  the  New  England  States.  I  have  been  selling  plants  true  to  name  for  4C 
years.  All  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  free.  C.  8.  PRATT,  READING.  MASS 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GRO 

ties  with  prices:  also  instruction  for  planting  and  culture  of  S 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  11, 

U 1  9!  Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET 

*  A  descriptive  list  of  varie- 

trawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits, 

BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


It  has  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  stock  for  commercial  planters.  Our 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  “pointers”  for  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  early. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 
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WHEAT  FAILURE  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Reader,  Tennessee. — Here  in  the  Sweet¬ 
water  Valley  our  wheat  comes  out  of 
Winter  in  very  poor  condition.  In  some 
cases  there  is  less  than  half  a  stand, 
through  it  was  seeded  with  great  care. 
Years  ago  we  were  practically  sure  of  a 
good  stand  and  a  good  crop,  but  in  recent 
years  there  is  usually  a  failure.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this?  Would  ground  lime¬ 
stone  put  on  this  soil  help? 

A  Dry  Season ;  Lack  of  Humus. 

I  suspect  that  your  correspondent  has 
suffered  in  his  wheat  stands  for  two 
reasons.  First,  that  not  since  the 
weather  records  have  been  kept  in  this 
section  of  the  State  have  we  had  rain¬ 
fall  below  normal  in  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  November  and  December. 
For  this  reason  wheat  went  into  Win¬ 
ter  especially  where  planted  late  to  avoid 
the  Hessian  fly,  with  very  short  growth. 
The  second  condition  that  likely  pre¬ 
vailed  is  that  the  land  is  shy  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter.  As  a  rule,  our  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  keep  enough  cattle  or  other 
live  stock  to  give  them  sufficient  farm 
manure  for  their  soils,  and  as  the  Red 
clover  has  suffered  from  anthracnose 


FIXE  CUT  FEED  HOPPER.  Fig.  200. 
See  First  Page. 


have  been  very  much  disturbed  in  their 
usual  rotations,  and  have  been  succes¬ 
sively  corning  and  wheating  their  lands 
at  the  expense  of  their  plant  food  and 
vegetable  matter.  While  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  past  Winter  did  not  go 
down  as  low  as  that  of  other  Winters 
there  was  a  rather  unusual  amount  of 
freezing  and  thawing,  which  is  hard 
upon  cereals  grown  upon  lands  of  in¬ 
sufficient  vegetable  matter.  We  have 
been  recommending  green  manure 
where  the  farmer  is  not  feeding  suf¬ 
ficient  live  stock,  and  unless  the  practice 
of  turning  under  green  manures  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  wheat  sections  of  this 
State  the  maintaining  of  good  stands  of 
cereals  throughout  the  Winter  would 
be  a  serious  problem. 

H.  A.  MORGAN. 

Tenn.  Exp.  Station. 

Fit  the  Soil  Perfectly. 

The  main  cause  for  Winter-killing  in 
the  South  is  the  lack  of  perfect  prep¬ 
aration  in  the  Fall,  and  late  plowing  that 
prevents  packing  the  soil  as  it  should 
be.  A  farmer  will  put  in  wheat  after 
corn  and  will  plow  the  land  then  too 
late  for  the  best  results,  when  he  should 
have  let  the  land  remain  settled  from 
the  Spring  plowing  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  corn,  and  then  have  used  the  disk 
harrow  only,  running  it  three  or  four 
inches  and  going  over  and  over  and 
fining  the  soil  and  tramping  it.  Winter- 
killing  in  the  South  is  mainly  caused 
by  sowing  on  loose,  rough  land.  I  was 
up  through  the  whole  Maryland-Dela- 
ware  peninsula  on  Saturday  last,  and 
saw  no  evidence  of  Winter-killing  on 
the  beautifully  prepared  fields  of  upper 
Delaware,  the  finest  farming  section,  in 
the  Last.  Here  we  had  a  cold  January 
and  early  February,  but  have  had  Spring 
since  the  middle  of  February.  Not  only 
wheat,  but  Winter  oats,  have  come 
through  in  fine  shape,  though  the  coldest 
night  of  the  Winter  caught  the  field 
without  snow.  Crushed  limestone  would 
doubtless  help  the  Sweetwater  lands, 


though  the  weathering  of  the  old  Dolo¬ 
mite  rocks  above  the  surface  should 
keep  the  land  in  lime.  Thorough  fining 
and  packing  of  the  soil  and  no  late  re¬ 
plowing  after  a  hoed  crop  is  the  best 
thing  to  prevent  Winter-killing,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  the  land  is  well 
drained.  One  of  the  best  wheat  growers 
in  this  State  plows  his  land  after  corn, 
but  he  then  uses  the  soil  packer  like 
the  dry-farming-  people,  and  packs  the 
soil  down  well  and  fines  the  surface, 
and  he  rarely  makes  less  than  40  bushels 
an  acre.  '  w.  f.  massey. 


QUINCE  VARIETIES  AND  CULTURE. 

J.  B.,  Horth  Orosvenordale ,  Conn. — What 
varieties  of  quinces  will  be  best  for  me  to 
plant?  I  want  them  for  making  preserves 
to  sell,  and  for  selling  in  the  raw  whole 
state.  My  catalogue  lists  the  following 
sorts :  Bourgeat,  Meech’s  Prolific,  Rea’s 

Mammoth,  Orange  and  Champion,  but  I 
do  not  know  which  to  plaut.  My  soil  is 
rather  heavy  loam,  inclined  to  be  wet  in 
early  Spring. 

Ans. — J.  B.  will  find  that  quinces,  like 
other  fruits,  will  need  the  right  kind  of 
soil,  fertilizer,  pruning  and  culture,  as 
well  as  the  right  variety  to  be  profitable. 
The  soil  should  be  deep  and  rich.  Start 
with  an  application  of  good  stable  ma¬ 
nure  every  two  years,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  broadcast  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  every  year;  or  muriate  and  kainit 
alternately.  Potash  is  very  necessary 
to  the  best  development  of  the  quince, 
as  with  all  fruits.  The  quince  requires 
more  moisture  than  most  fruits,  but  do 
not  make  a  common  mistake  by  planting 
in  wet  undrained  land.  The  bushes 
should  be  started  with  a  single  stem 
about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
the  head  formed  from  this  stem.  Down¬ 
ing  says  that  the  quince  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  pruning  except  to  remove  a 
dead  or  broken  branch.  Later  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  the  quince  should  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  pruned  every 
year.  As  to  varieties,  having  fruited 
or  tried  and  failed  to  fruit  very  many 
varieties,  including  Rea’s  Mammoth, 
Champion,  Meech,  Van  Deman,  Pine¬ 
apple.  Fuller,  Bourgeat,  Pear,  Angers 
and  others,  I  would,  if  planting  for 
orchard  or  profit,  plant  only  the  old 
true  Orange  or  Apple  quince.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  nursery 
firms  that  advertises  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
lists  only  the  Orange  and  Rea's  Mam¬ 
moth.  The  planter  needs  to  be  careful 
that  he  gets  the  variety  true.  The 
Orange  is  large,  almost  round,  color 
golden  yellow,  and  is  the  best  for  all 
purposes.  e.  s.  b. 


This  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  year  we 
have  had  iu  years  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint.  The  rains  have  been  season¬ 
able  ;  the  acreage  planted  to  all  crops  will 
be  large — perhaps  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  natural  gyiss  pastures,  especially  those 
on  the  hills,  never  presented  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance.  Too  often  there  is  a  dearth  of 
clover  on  hill  and  dale ;  this  year  there  is  a 
fine  stand  of  clover  everywhere ;  our  com¬ 
mon  Burr  clover  predominates.  Hay  for 
some  years  has  been  very  high,  mostly  due 
to  the  dealers  creating  a  corner  in  it. 
Some  of  them  have  been  badly  bitten  by 
the  way  our  copious  rains  have  insured  a 
big  crop  for  the  coming  year — some  deal¬ 
ers  are  already  losing  $4  per  ton  on  the 
better  grades  of  hay.  Potatoes  are  still 
high,  though  the  next  crop  will  be  large; 
still,  fine  prices  will  be  realized.  I  wish 
I  had  20  acres  to  put  in  them.  w.  a.  p. 

California. 

This  is  a  potato  county,  and  potatoes  are 
only  12  cents  per  GO  pounds  on  market. 
Farmers'  hearts  have  dropped  below  their 
ankles.  This  circumstance  is  a  calamity, 
and  L  is  just  as  likely  to  hit  us  one  year 
as  another.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  farm¬ 
ers’  hoys  want  to  quit  the  farm?  e.  w.  s. 

Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 


Soft  Maples  for  Sap. — As  to  soft 
maples  as  sap  trees,  we  always  found  them 
about  worthless.  They  would  often  run 
large  amounts  of  sap,  but  it  was  seldom 
sweet  enough  to  pay  for  boiling,  and  it 
had  a  way  of  turning  everything  a  sort  of 
purple  that  it  touched,  so  that  all  the 
sugar  it  was  in  was  very  dark.  Tolerate 
soft  maples  as  shade  trees,  for  thev  are 
pretty  ;  that  is  about  all.  j.  w,  c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Reo  $1000 


Roadster  with  emergency  seat  and  top  $1000  Delivery  Car  fully  equipped  with  top  $1000 


The  Convertible  Car 

Whether  you  use  your  car  for  business  or  pleasure,  the 
one  thing  you  want  first  of  all  is  to  be  sure  of  getting 
there  and  back.  That  is  what  25,000  Reos  are  doing 
to-day  and  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  Reo  has  proved  this  over  and  over  again — in 
Endurance  Contests  (where  it  has  always  won  perfect 
scores),  but  most  particularly  in  private  use.  A  Reo 
owner  always  knows  positively  that  he  will  reach  his 
journey’s  end  on  time — it  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of 
weather  or  roads,  snow,  rain,  mud,  good  roads,  bad  roads, 
or  what  kind  of  hills. 

You  can  change  your  Reo  from  the  roomy  touring 
car  that  you  see  in  the  picture  above  to  a  roadster  or 
delivery  car  in  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  the  handy 
car  for  work  or  pleasure,  or  both. 

Reo  Runabout  $500 

This  single  cylinder  car  is  the  most  reliable  runabout 
under  $1000.  The  ideal  car  for  the  busy  man  who  has  lots 
of  getting-about  to  do  and  wants  to  keep  his  costs  down. 

With  the  folding  seat  ($3 5  extra)  it  easily  carries 
four  passengers. 

Write  immediately  for  catalogue  and  address  of  Reo  dealer  nearest  to 
you.  He  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  Reo  cars. 

R  M  Owen  &  Co 

Lansing,  Michigan 
General  Sales  Agents  for 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

Reo  two-passenger  Runaboat  $500.  Top  and 
Windshield  extra.  Extra  seat  holding  two  $55 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  $591° 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

-May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  C 
Elkhart,  •  ■  -  •  Indiana 


Twin  Auto- 
Seat,  Auto- 
Top  and  Full 
Brass  Mounted 


2240 
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CELERY  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Many  people  think  the  culture  of 
celery  is  so  difficult  that  they  do  not 
try  to  grow  it.  I  wish  to  tell  how  a 
few  hundred  plants  of  celery  of  rich 
nutty  flavor,  tender  and  crisp,  can  be 
easily  grown  on  a  square  rod  of  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  soil.  Black  muck  or  rich 
loam  is  not  necessary  to  grow  good 
celery,  with  the  method  I  will  describe, 
but  any  soil  that  will  grow  good  corn 
and  potatoes. 

For  Fall  and  early  Winter,  grow 
Golden  Self  Blanching.  For  the  celery 
that  will  be  ready  for  use  in  September, 
sow  the  seed  out  of  doors  as  soon  as 
the  soil  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring. 
In  a  corner  of  the  garden  where  the 
soil  is  a  rich  mellow  loam,  rake  off 
the  surface  very  fine,  as  for  an  onion 
bed.  Mark  a  few  straight  rows  about 
one  inch  deep,  and  sow  the  seed  rather 
thickly  by  hand.  When  the  soil  is  dry 
walk  over  the  rows,  pressing  it  firmly 
over  the  seed.  This  is  all  the  covering 
needed.  Cut  some  cloth — burlap  or 
sacking  is  good — in  narrow  strips,  and 
lay  over  the  seed.  Water  enough  to 
keep  the  soil  moist  all  the  time  until 
the  seeds  germinate,  then  take  off  the 
cloth.  If  the  sun  shines  hot  shade  the 


or  lawn,  in  the  18-inch  space  between 
the  rows,  and  pour  sufficient  water  over 
this  mulch  to  keep  the  soil  moist  all 
the  time.  This  is  a  good  use  for  the 
wastes  from  the  house.  It  takes  but 
little  water  to  irrigate  plants  when  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  a 
mulch,  as  there  is  no  evaporation,  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  does  not  bake. 
This  plan  of  mulching  and  watering 
furnishes  a  moist  cool  place  for  the  roots 
of  the  celery — which  is  essential  for 
growing  the  best  celery — which  is  gen¬ 
erally  obtained  by  handling  and  banking 
the  plants. 

Next  set  up  the  blanching  boards, 
which  may  be  12  to  16  inches  wide. 
Set  the  boards  so  the  plants  are  boarded 
in  double  rows,  i.  e.,  the  rows  that  are 
12  inches  apart  are  boarded  together, 
with  the  two  rows  between  the  boards, 
so  'saving  one-half  the  boards  used  for 
boarding  the  rows  singly.  Support  the 
boards  by  stakes  and  braces,  and  keep 
them  well  apart  until  the  plants  grow 
above  them.  Growing  in  a  dark  space 
causes  celery  to  blanch,  and  the  blanch¬ 
ing  begins  so  soon  after  the  boards  are 
set  up.  When  the  celery  has  grown  a 
few  inches  above  the  boards,  and  it  is 
wanted  for  use,  crowd  the  boards  close 


A  GARDEN  CROP  OF  CELERY. 


seedlings  for  three  or  four  days.  Thin 
the  plants  so  they  will  grow  stocky,  and 
stir  the  soil  around  them  to  keep  them 
growing  and  water  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  soil  moist.  The  last  of  May  or  first 
of  June  and  July  the  plants  may  be 
transplanted  to  the  plant  bed,  where  the 
celery  is  to  be  grown.  Plants  two 
inches  high,  if  stocky,  are  much  better 
than  tall,  weak,  spindling  plants.  Plants 
grown  under  glass  and  not  well  hard¬ 
ened  are  not  as  desirable  as  those  grown 
as  I  have  described. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  plant-bed. 
Cover  a  plot  of  fairly  good  soil  with 
good  stable  manure,  if  you  can  get  it. 
Commercial  fertilizers  will  get  fair  re¬ 
sults  if  one  knows  how  to  use  them. 
Spade  or  plow  in  the  manure  and  mix 
it  well  with  the  soil.  Rake  down  the 
surface  very  fine  and  draw  a  garden 
line  across  one  side.  With  the  line  set 
rows  of  plants  12  inches  apart,  taking 
care  to  put  the  roots  straight  down, 
using  a  dibber  if  needed,  and  setting 
the  bottom  of  the  stem  just  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  firm  the 
soil  around  the  plants,  so  it  cannot  be 
pulled  out  without  breaking  the  stem. 
Move  the  line  18  inches  and  set  two 
more  rows  the  same  way.  Set  the  plants 
on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Make  no 
trenches  for  them.  Plant  so  as  to 
have  the  rows  alternate  distances  of  12 
and  18  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  in 
row.  Begin  to  cultivate  with  wheel  and 
hand  cultivators  soon  after  planting,  and 
when  the  plants  are  six  to  eight  inches 
high,  place  a  mulch  of  coarse  strawy 
manure,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  refuse 
vines,  weeds,  or  grass  from  the  garden 


together,  which  completes  the  blanch¬ 
ing  in  a  few  days. 

For  late  Winter  celery,  plant  the  non¬ 
self-blanching  green  varieties,  as  Giant 
Pascal,  in  rows  2%  feet  apart,  and  do 
not  try  to  blanch  it  out  of  doors,  but 
late  in  Fall  dig  it  and  plant  the  roots 
in  moist  soil,  between  rows  of  boards, 
on  the  cellar  bottom.  No  better  celery 
can  be  grown  by  any  method  than  I 
have  grown  by  the  method  described, 
and  I  write  from  a  long  experience  of 
growing  many  thousand  celery  plants 
for  home  use  and  market. 

New  York.  w.  h.  jenkins. 


Bamboos. — That  picture  and  account 
of  the  Louisiana  bamboo  grove  leads 
me  to  say  that  it  has  always  been  a 
wonder  to  me  that  the  more  hardy 
bamboos  are  not  seen  more  frequently 
northward.  Some  of  the  more  dwarf 
forms  are  planted,  and  one  can  see 
clumps  of  the  Bambusa  Metake  in  the 
lawns  in  Philadelphia.  But  there  are 
others  that  are  of  a  taller  and  prettier 
shape  than  Metake  that  are  fully  as 
hardy.  Some  years  ago  there  were 
large  clumps  of  shrubbery  and  other 
things  planted  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Governor’s  mansion  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Among  these  was  a 
beautiful  species  of  bamboo,  the  name 
of  which  I  have  never  learned.  From 
these  plants  a  large  plot  was  planted  on 
the  Capitol  Square  in  Raleigh,  and  I 
planted  some  roots  on  my  grounds 
there.  Mine,  in  a  hard,  dry  clay  soil, 
grew  15  to  20  feet  tall,  as  also  have 
the  plants  on  the  Capitol  Square. 
Propagated  in  the  Biltmore  nursery, 


where  the  Winter  temperature  goes  as 
low  at  times  as  in  New  York,  this  bam¬ 
boo  should  be  hardy  pretty  well  North, 
and  I  shall  get  some  of  the  roots  to 
plant  in  Maryland.  The  stems  of  this 
species  are  golden  yellow,  and  the  foli¬ 
age  is  fine  and  pale  green  and  not  dark 
iike  Metake.  I  never  saw  the  foliage 
singed  by  the  coldest  weather  in  Ra¬ 
leigh.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

“Briar  Wood"  Pipes. — Several  years 
ago  I  was  lecturing  at  a  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  in  the  remote  town  of  Boone,  in 
the  valley  back  of  the  great  Grandfather 
Mountain  in  North  Carolina,  and 
found  there  an  industry  that  may  give 
some  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of 
“French”  briar  wood  pipes.  In  a  little 
mill  there  I  saw  a  long  row  of  French¬ 
men  each  with  a  jig-saw  before  him 
sawing  out  the  rough  forms  of  pipes 
from  the  roots  of  the  Kalmia  latifolia. 
There  was  a  great  heap  of  the  immense 
roots  there  which  the  mountain  people 
had  brought  in  to  the  mill,  great  knot¬ 
ty  things  as  large  as  a  nail  keg.  These 
were  sawn  off  in  flitches  and  these 
flitches  were  taken  by  the  operators 
and  cut  as  many  pipe  forms  as  each 
piece  would  make.  These  blocks  were 
then  soaked  in  a  red  dye,  and  packed 
in  barrels  and  sent  -to  New  York  to 
be  finished  up  into  “French”  briar 
pipes.  A  year  or  more  before  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  this  mill  a  letter  was 
received  from  a  firm  in  France  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  ask¬ 
ing  if  a  supply  of  the  Kalmia  roots  or 
“Bruyere”  wood  could  be  had  there, 
and  they  were  told  that  it  was  very 
plentiful.  The  pipe  forms  at  this  little 
mill  were  all  soaked  in  boiling  dye  be¬ 
fore  shipment.  w.  f.  massey. 

Plural  Voting. — In  Belgium  and,  we 
think,  in  several  other  European  countries, 
voting  is  done  under  a  system  which  gives 
some  citizens  several  votes.  The  clergy 
have  extra  votes,  and  so  do  certain  of  the 
“nobility”  or  royal  family.  There  are  also 
extra  votes  given  to  property  holders. 
U.  S.  Consul  Deedmeyer,  of  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  describes  the  plural 
system  operating  in  that  city : 

“In  elections  of  mayor  and  councilors 
(aldermen)  for  the  city  of  Charlottetown 
all  men  and  all  unmarried  women  above 
the  age  of  21  years,  having  paid  prior  to 
the  time  of  holding  any  such  election  all 
rates,  taxes,  and  assessments  then  due, 
have  a  right  to  give  one  or  more  votes.  The 
franchise  is  limited  to  those  possessing  a 
freehold  estate  of  $100  assessed  value  or 
over ;  to  renters  of  real  estate  of  a  yearly 
rental  value  of  $14;  to  payers  of  an  an¬ 
nual  income  tax  of  $2  and  upward,  and  to 
those  who  pay  a  poll  tax  of  $2  each  year. 
Non-residents,  owners  or  lessees  of  real 
estate  in  the  city,  may  vote  at  these  elec¬ 
tions.  A  voter  thus  qualified,  may  vote  in 
the  ward  in  which  he  or  she  resides  and 
also  in  every  other  ward  in  which  he  or 
she  owns  or  occupies  real  estate.  Under 
this  provision  an  elector,  residing  in  one 
ward  of  the  city  and  owning  real  estate 
or  being  in  possession  of  premises  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  in  the  other  four  wards  of 
the  city,  may  vote  five  times  at  the  same 
election,  once  in  each  ward,  and  he  or  she 
votes  in  each  ward  for  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  mayor  and  for  the  number  of 
councilors  to  be  elected  from  such  ward.” 


PROF;  WEST  DODD 

This  man  and  that  trade  mark 
have  revolutionized  the  meaning 
of  the  word  lightning  rod  and 
made 

Lightning  Harmless 

Prof.  West  Dodd’s  wonderful  inventions. 
The  D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Light¬ 
ning  Rod  and  D.  &  S.  System  of  Instal¬ 
lation,  are  acknowledged  by  leading  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  the  world  to  be  the 
only  safe  and  reliable  protection  against  the 
terrible  ravages  of  lightning. 

Cuts  your  insurance  bills 

Spring  and  Summer  storms  are  coming. 
Protect  your  home  and  the  farm  buildings. 
Make  yourself,  your  family,  your  stock 
and  your  property  safe, 

D.  &  S.  stands  for  that  which  is  sound  and 
reliable  in  lightning  rod  business.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  book,  “  The  Laws  and  Nature  of 
Lightning.”  Don't  lock  the  door  after  the  horse 
is  stolen.  Write  to-day.  A  postal  will  bring 
both  books  free. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS, 

437  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Running  Water 

on  tho  farm  without  pumping 
oxponse  and  at  low  first  cost  with  nil  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 


Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


RUNNING  WATE 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Water  pumped  day  and  night  automatically 
from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.  No 
expense ;  no  attention ;  no  repairs.  A 

CnCTCn  HIGH-  nill  is  low  in 
ruoicn  DUTY  nAlll  first  cost 
high  in  efficiency.  No 
or  expense  to  main¬ 
tain.  Write  us  for  Free  Book 
of  helpful  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
111  Broadway,  New  York 


R 


S 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 

Complete  Home  Study  Courneu  iu  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  I  aiidncape 
Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  t  nlture  and 
Veterinary  Science  under  Prof,  lirooka  of  the 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Craig  of 
Cornell  Uiiivendty  and  other  eminent  teach¬ 
ers.  Over  onehundred  Home  Study  Courses 
_  ,  _  ,  under  able  professors  in  leading  colleges 

Prof.  Brooks  m-q  catalogue  free.  Write  to-day. 

TIIE  HOME  COR  It  ESI  MIN  HEN  CE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  ?,  Springfield^  Matts. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL 
KINDS  OF 

FRUIT  BASKETS 
and  CRATES 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  14,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


dk,  AT  WHOLESALE 


W 

Bargain  list. 


8  Concord  Grapes,  25c. 

12  Wood’s  Imp.  Cuthbertor 
12  Columbian  Raspberry, 50c.  All  Prepaid. 
Write  at  once  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  sole  ageivts. 

Established  1844  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


“  The  Time-Defier.  ” 


Good  cement  makes  concrete  that  grows 
stronger  as  the  years  roll  by.  Build,  your 
home,  barn,  garage,  cattle  shed,  trough, 
walk  or  drive  with  DEXTER  PORT- 
A  house  of  Dexter  Portland  Cement.  LAX  D  CEMEX  I — it  will  last  for  till 

time. 


Gain  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  improvements  you  will  enjoy 
will  serve  their  purpose  for  your  children’s  children  as  well. 


D-E-X-T-E-R  sets  hard,  works  smooth  and  is  the  “Highest  standard 
attainable”  in  cement. 


Ask  us  or  your  dealer  for  free  literature  today. 


1910. 
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the  rural  new-yorkeb 


A  FARM  PUMPING  TOWER. 

Within  the  last  Five  years  farmers 
have  made  more  substantial  progress 
in  providing  good  water  for  stock  and 
household  purposes  than  for  decades 
previous.  The  perfection  iof  well¬ 
drilling  machinery  has  been  one  cause 
•and  the  availability  of  electric  power 
has  been  the  another.  In  some  places 
artesian  flows  with  considerable  force 
have  been  struck,  and  then  with  gen¬ 
erator  and  motor,  a  whole  farmhouse 
outfit  has  been  illuminated  and  provid¬ 
ed  with  power.  The  accompanying 
picture,  Fig.  207,  shows  a  very  useful  and 
cheaply  operated  system  provided  by 
George  S.  Hilton,  Will  County,  Ill.  At 
the  top  of  the  tower  is  a  40-barrel 
tank  supplied  from  a  well  100  feet  deep. 


SUBSTANTIAL  WATER  TOWER.  Fig.  207. 

At  first  Mr.  Hilton  kept  it  pumped  by 
the  power  of  a  windmill,  but  after¬ 
wards  put  in  a  small  electric  motor 
and  connected  it  with  a  supply  wire 
along  the  roadway.  The  house  now 
supplies  six  different  houses  in  as  many 
locations,  sending  crystal-clear,  ice-cold 
wafer  to  all  rooms  of  upper  floors 
where  water  is  required.  The  connect¬ 
ing  pipes  are  sunk  below  frost  danger 
and  up  to  this  time  the  plant  has  not 
laid  off  a  minute.  The  cost  of  pumping 
is  but  a  few  cents  a  day,  the  motor  do¬ 
ing  two  stents  a  day.  The  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  throw  a  stream  to  the 
highest  barn  roof  of  the  place.  The 
tower  is  lined  inside  so  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  pump  as  well  as  the  piping 
is  impervious  to  cold,  freezing  weather. 

Illinois.  j.  L.  GRAFF. 

Plums  Losing  Fruit. 

T).  D.  77.,  EUrood,  N.  ./. — Will  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  our  plum  trees  to  make  them 
retain  their  fruit  until  it  gets  ripe?  We 
have  about  three  dozen  trees  which  are  in 
full  bloom  every  year,  but  drop  their  fruit 
long  before  it  gets  ripe.  The  plums  are 
about  the  size  of  small  hen  eggs.  We  don't 
know  the  name  of  them. 

Axs. — It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
cause  of  the  falling  off  of  the  unripe 
plums  is  one  of  two  things,  or  both 
of  them ;  curculio,  or  brown  rot.  The 
former  is  a  small  bug  that  lays  eggs  in 
the  growing  fruit,  beginning  soon  after 
it  is  well  formed,  and  these  eggs  hatch 
into  little  grubs  that  eat  their  way  to  the 
pit,  and  that  soon  causes  the  fruit  to 
gradually  die  and  drop  to  the  ground, 
where  the  insects  pass  into  the  perfect 
stage  and  are  thus  continued  in  their 
career  of  destruction.  To  gather  the 
fallen  fruit  and  destroy  it  does  some 
good,  but  jarring  the  trees  and  catching 
on  sheets  the  bugs  that  fall  as  well  as 
the  fruit  is  of  far  more  benefit.  This 
must  be  done  at  least  twice  a  week  to 
be  very  effective.  If  the  fruit  begins  to 
rot  when  it  is  nearly-  full  grown,  then 
the  brown  rot  is  affecting  it.  This  can 
be  prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  some  good  fruit  growers 
advocate  instead  a  mixture  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  wash  and  arsenate  of  lead.  A 
good  formula  is  two  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  six  pounds  of  sulphur  and  10 


pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
The  lime-sulphur  mixture  should  be 
made  first,  after  the  most  approved 
method  given  in  the  experiment  station 
bulletins,  or  other  reliable  authority,  and 
the  arsenate  of  lead  added  after  cooling 
of  the  former  mixture.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  rot,  and  some  say  the  curculio 
to  some  extent,  if  applied  at  least  twice 
during  the  growing  season. 

H.  E.  VAX  DEM  AN. 


Plowing  a  Peach  Orchard. 

E.  A.  B.,  Massachusetts. — Does  early 
plowing  of  peach  orchards  start  them  Into 
growth  so  as  to  endanger  them  from  frost? 
If  it  does  not,  my  peach  orchards  are  so 
situated  as  to  enable  me  to  plow  them  in 
March  usually,  and  so  save  time  for  other 
plowing  later  on. 

Ans. — No,  stirring  the  ground  early 
will  not  start  the  peach  or  any  other 
trees  into  growth  in  Spring.  It  is  the 
warmth  of  the  air  that  causes  the  buds 
to  swell.  This  principle  has  been  well 
tested  in  many  cases,  and  proved  beyond 
any  doubt.  I  have  seen  grape  vines  and 
running  rose  bushes  with  their  roots  in 
frozen  ground  and  their  branches  inside 
greenhouses  where  they  were  in  full 
growth  in  Winter.  There  is  living  con¬ 
nection  with  the  earth,  from  which  mois¬ 
ture  comes  up  through  the  roots  and 
stem  to  the  growing  tops,  where  the  air 
is  warm  enough  for  active  vegetation. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 


Corn  After  Buckwheat. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  which  was 
plowed  after  the  grass  had  been  cut  last 
year  and  sown  to  buckwheat  and  Crimson 
clover.  The  buckwheat  did  pretty  well, 
and  the  clover  made  a  little  growth.  A 
part  of  it  was  manured  some  weeks  ago 
for  a  crop  of  corn,  but  I  am  told  that 
corn  will  not  do  well  after  buckwheat. 
Is  this  correct?  If  so,  what  is  the  rea¬ 
son?  Would  it  be  a  good  place  to  raise 
potatoes?  s.  s.  b. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  either 
corn  or  potatoes  should  not  do  well  after 
last  year’s  buckwheat.  We  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  plant  either  crop,  but  think  po¬ 
tatoes  would  do  better. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Rights  of  Warehousemen. 

I  have  been  storing  my  goods  in  a  ware¬ 
house  and  am  in  arrears  for  cartage  and 
storage.  Can  they  sell  my  goods  for  such 
debt,  and  if  so  how?  .  s.  f.  3. 

New  York. 

The  warehouseman  is  held  strictly  ac¬ 
countable  for  injury  or  loss,  and,  in  turn, 
is  protected  as  to  his  fees.  lie  has  a 
lieu  on  till  goods  for  the  payment  of  rea¬ 
sonable  charges  for  storage  and  can  fore¬ 
close  the  lien  and  sell  the  goods  after 
advertising  them  10  days.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  must  set  forth  name  of  owner,  de¬ 
scription  of  goods  and  amount  due.  It 
will  be  wise  to  see  him  with  a  view  of 
settlement  or  of  a  ne'w  contract.  General 
Business  Law,  page  1202,  1909. 

Wife’s  Right  in  Divorce. 

A  wife  obtains  divorce  from  her  hus¬ 
band  with  a  judgment  for  alimony.  If 
the  husband  takes  up  permanent  residence 
in  another  State,  can  she  enforce  her 
judgment  for  alimony?  r.  t. 

New  York. 

A  decree,  of  divorce  forbids  the  defendant 
from  marrying  again,  and  in  case  it  is 
granted  to  the  wife  it  provides  for  her 
support.  The  amount  of  alimony  depends 
on  the  income  of  the  husband,  it  will  not 
help  the  husband  to  move  to  another  State, 
as  a  final  judgment  from  a  court  of  record 
here  will  be  active  elsewhere.  If  he  neg¬ 
lects  to  pay  lie  is  liable  to  arrest  for  con¬ 
tempt.  The  husband  has  no  alternative 
but  to  pay  the  monthly  allowance. 

Liability  for  Stored  Property. 

A  neighbor  who  is  in  the  swine  business 
agreed  to  care  for  my  sow  for  a  few  days. 
While  there  other  hogs  broke  into  the  pen 
and  killed  my  sow  ;  who  should  stand  the 
loss?  r.  m.  E. 

Massachusetts. 

Your  neighbor  assumed  custody  of  your 
hog  and  is  answerable  for  any  negligence. 
If  the  pen  was  not  secure  or  if  he  could 
place  her  in  a  safer  place,  it  will  be  for  the 
jury  to  say  whether  he  was  negligent.  The 
fact  that  hogs  do  not  often  kill  each  other 
will  be  considered.  We  do  not  think  you 
can  recover  on  these  facts,  but  your  con¬ 
tract  with  him  and  custom  among  farmers 
may  change  matters. 

Disputed  Boundary. 

The  boundary  lines  of  my  place  are  in 
dispute.  A  certain  stump,  pile  of  stones 
and  road  mentioned  in  the  description 

have  changed.  We  cannot  get  back  ac¬ 
curately  to  the  place  of  beginning.  What 
should  be  done?  s.  d. 

Connecticut. 

You  should  consult  the  deeds  of  your 
adjoining  property,  as  well  as  your  own; 
learn  from  the  older  neighbors  where  the 
lines  ran,  then  call  in  a  surveyor,  who 

should  be  able  to  find  the  boundary.  Often 
the  description  in  one  deed  follows  an¬ 
other  generations  after  the  trees,  stumps 
or  stones  have  been  removed.  You  should 
not  hesitate  to  have  this  matter  made 
certain. 


Let  Spear 

— of  Pittsburg 

Supply  Everything 
You  Need  to  Furn¬ 
ish  Your  Home  on 
Long  Time,  Easy 
Payment,  Sp 
Credit  Terms. 


Personal 


gr 

the  home  furnishing  busi 
ness,  and  know  it  like  a  book,  “from 
cover  to  cover.”  Practically  my  whole 
lifo  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  how 
to  supply  the  wants  of  people  with  modest 
incomes,  who  wisli  to  live  well  at  small  es¬ 
pouse.  The  enormous,  nation-wide  Credit 
Homo  Furnishing  business  of  Spear  &  Co. 
is  the  result  of  my  efforts,  and  1  am  proud 
of  my  success— of  the  confidence  that  the 
people  give  mo.  I  personally  guarantee  each 
and  every  customer  of  the  House  of  Spear  a 
“  square  deal.”  Let  me  help  you  to  furnish 
your  home  on  credit. 

Buying  Made  Easy 

With  our  big  bargain  catalog  before 
you,  you  enn  see  our  immense  stock  of 
carpets,  rugs,  lace  curtains,  portieres,  couch 
covers,  etc.,  in  actual  colors.  Also  furniture, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  dishes,  cut  lory,  go-carts, 
baby  carriages,  sewing  machines,  washing 
m  achines.wri  n  gers,  silverware,  clocks,  phono¬ 
graphs,  iron  and  brass  beds,  bedding.  These 
magnitteentpietures  and  correct  descriptions 
enable  you,  right  at  home,  with  your  family 
at  your  elbow,  to  make  a  selection  as  well 
as  though  you  visited  our  show  rooms. 

Pay  When  You  Can 

Wo  guarantee  a  big  saving  for  you  on  all 
purchases  anil  we  will  arrange  easy  terms  of 
payment  to  suit  your  income  and  eonveuienee. 
You  need  not  deprive  yourself  of  any  article 
that  you  want  for  your  home  for  lack  of 
ready  cash.  Just  select  what  you  want  from 
the  catalogue,  and  pay  a  little  cash  down, 
and  a  little  each  month. 

Thirty  Days  Free  Trial 

Wo  ship  all  goodson  approval.  LTso  them 
a  whole  month,  then  decide  to  keep  them  or 
return  them  to  usat  our  expense.  You  are 
out  nothing.  Wo  pay  freight  charges  both 
ways  if  you  decido  to  return  the  goods.  Re-  | 
member,  you  havo  the  use  of  the  goods/ 
while  you  are  paying  for  them  on  our  long] 
time  credit  plan , 

Rocker  Bargain 

Send  us  $1.00  and 
wewill  sendyou  tills 
massive  “Night  Owl' 

Sleepy  Hoilow  Rock¬ 
er.  Made  of  close 
grained,  highly  pol- 
isliod  golden  oak. 

Beautifully  carved 
owls  on  tiio  upright 
posts.  Splendidly 
upholstered  in  extra 
quality  Fabricord 
loather,  with  deep, 
soft,  continuous 

tufts.  ___ 

Only  $1  down  and  50c  a  month. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  19 

g^Spear  &  Co.,  19  Penn  Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


RICKER  HAY  CARRIER 

For  Barn  or  Stack 
With  Fork  or  Sling 

Holds  the  load  at 
any  point,  draws  «sa] 
easy,  runs  either 
way,  never  binds  on 
track;  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Dozen 
different  styles -all 
the  result  of  40  years’ 
experience. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co. 

250  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


your 

needs 


iLIGHTNIN  _ 

Protection  at  Lowest  Cost 

Don’t  keep  your  family  and  property 
in  danger.  Install  a  Scott  lightning 
protectl  on  system.  I  sell  direct— atlow 
1  cost- freight  prepaid,  with  simple  in- 
tstructlons  so  you  can  put  It  up.  1  save 
ryou  agents’  and  dealers’  profits 


Pay  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

>  Order  on  approval.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory, if  not  a  big  bargain,  ship  back 
at  my  expense.  Write  for  1 1 beral  offer 
and  free  non  k  of  valuable  information 
about  Lightning.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
THE  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept.  1 ,  Detroit.  Mich. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES. 

Most  durablo  roofing  sold.  On  market  21  years. 
Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Inexpensive.  Catalog 
.free.  Moutross  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 


YEARLY 
OUTPUT 
OVER 
G, 000, 000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


HEATING 

Write  foi  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose ; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 

'  KR0ESCHEU  BROS.  CO. 

458  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  loss 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIO  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.] 

1 0 7  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


AGRICULTURE 

Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 

- — ; -  glazed.  Made  of 

best  Ohio  Olay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots.  Also 
manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


VITRIFIED 
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BEST  OHIO  CLAY.  HARO  BURNED.  WILL  LAST  FOR  EVER. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  Tile  write  us. 

THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO.  OF  NEW  TORN, 
FLATIRON  BUILDING. 

Largest  manufacturers  in  America. 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-8-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YOKE 
J3f*Wo  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  Independent  CASH  BUYBKS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  first-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 

HYDRATED  I  IMF  IN  PAPER  sacks,  car  lots, 

n  1  UI1A  I  CU  Llmt  ,  o K  $7.50  PER  TON. 
PURE  I, IIUE  SCREENINGS  from  the  best 
grade  of  burnt  lime,  car  lots  only,  for  $5.00  per  ton 
in  bulk  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  any  point  between  Buffalo 
and  New  York,  on  the  mam  lines  of  the  N.  Y. 
Central,  Erie,  D.  L.  &  W. .  Penna.,  Lehigh,  O.  &  W., 
and  0.  It.  It.  of  N.  J.  Address 

J.  W.  BALLAltD  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OUR  new  trade-mark  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 

Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 
Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 


^fiTlLlZ®^ 


WRITE  FOR 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 


PARTICULARS 

I  Hubbard  “Hone  Hnse”  Fertilizer*  Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base"  Fertilizers. 

It  Is  sent  free  to  any  address. 
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REGARDING  GLADIOLUS  DISEASES. 

With  especial  reference  to  Gladiolus  rust, 

I  feel  that  this  is  caused  purely  by  natural 
conditions,  augmented  perhaps  by  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Very  rich  soils  increase  the  danger 
of  susceptibility  to  specific  diseases.  When 
we  have  a  bad  dry  spell  followed  by  a  very 
humid  spell  invariably  I  have  noticed  plants 
very  much  weakened,  so  that  all  diseases 
become  rampant;  “1900”  has  been  a  very 
had  variety  to  rust  or  blight  with  us.  We 
had  a  rather  dry  spell  last  July;  then  it 
began  to  rain  heavily.  The  conditions  were 
very  warm  and  very  damp  for  several 
days.  Just  before  the  rain  came  we  fin¬ 
ished  drilling  a  good  vegetable  fertilizer 
between  the  rows  with  a  one-horse  drill. 
About  a  week  after  we  noticed  “1900” 
going  “awry”  ;  it  committed  the  same  crime 
several  times  previously  so.  We  did  not 
dig  them.  1  endorse  Mr.  Crawford’s  views, 
but  am  coming  to  the  belief  that  for  best 
results  we  should  have  the  ground  very 
well  manured,  then  sowed  to  some  crop 
like  rye,  wheat  or  oats,  followed  by  Gladio¬ 
lus.  Thus  I  always  find  less  disease  and 
damage  than  when  fresher  conditions  are 
present.  Of  all  Gladioli  we  find  that  Au¬ 
gusta  is  the  very  best  to  withstand  all 
conditions  on  our  own  grounds  and  else¬ 
where  that  we  have  inspected  stocks.  The 
disease  Mr.  Gage  describes  is  called  by 
some  “the  mite  disease”  ;  one  will  find  this 
mite  present  wherever  decaying  vegetable 
matter  may  be  found. 

Two  years  ago  we  bought  a  lot  of  very 
fine  bulbs,  but  after  two  weeks  we  found 
them  very  badly  damaged  with  this  pest. 
Many  bulbs  that  we  cut  into  that  ap¬ 
parently  were  sound  were  in  bad  shape. 
Whether  these  were  the  primary  cause  or 
whether  they  were  the  complement  of  pri¬ 
mary  cause  is  difficult  to  say.  At  one 
place  I  saw  a  row  of  Mrs.  King  blackish 
green,  every  indication  of  the  limit  of 
health.  A  short  distance  away  was  a  row 
nearly  as  badly  infected  with  rust,  as  my 
“1900”  ;  the  former  was  said  to  have  been 
well  manured  with  fresh  barn  manure  di¬ 
rect  from  the  stalls,  while  the  other  had 
commercial  fertilizer;  the  first  were  planted 
early,  the  other  planted  much  later'.  The 
one  was  pretty  well  developed,  the  other 
in  a  succulent  condition,  right  after  the 
rainy  spell  set  in  that  affected  our  “1900”  ; 
this  compels  me  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
caused  by  natural  conditions  more  than 
by  soil  fertility.  I  feel  that  Augusta  is 
the  only  sort  that  does  resist  rust  with 
impunity.  Dracocephalus  hybrids.  No.  2026 
hybrids,  Primulinus  hybrids,  Quartianus 
hybrids,  and  a  few  others  are  also  very 
resistant.  Earlier  we  used  mostly  Ganda- 
vensis,  Lemoinei  and  Childsii  in  our  work, 
then  we  used  Groff’s,  but  we  found  all  were 
faulty  for  our  Western  conditions,  but  we 
found  Childsii  in  many  ways  the  very  best. 
For  several  seasons  past  we  have  changed 
our  methods  very  much,  so  that  to-day 
we  are  beginning  to  have  much  better 
success  and  better  results.  Our  aim  has 
been  especially  to  produce  earlier  sorts  with 
extra  large  flowers  with  very  good  con¬ 
stitution.  So  well  have  we  been  rewarded 
that  we  have  one  that  we  consider  equal 
if  not  superior  to  Princeps,  with  three  to 
four  open  blooms  at  one  time,  while  we 
rarely  have  more  than  one  good  bloom  on 
Princeps  at  once.  The  question  of  plant 
breeding,  in  fact  breeding  as  a  science,  is 
still  infantile,  else  we  could  do  better  work. 
East  Summer,  to  see  the  direct  effect  of 
pollen,  we  planted  an  early  white  corn  and 
some  of  deep  golden  yellow.  When  we 
husked  it  we  found  nearly  all  of  it  white, 
where  yellow  very  pale  colored,  ear  forma¬ 
tion  was  also  affected  in  the  yellow  ears. 

Ohio.  C.  BETSCHER. 


Tallow  on  Fruit  Trees. 

W.  S.  C.,  Joncsville,  Fa. — Does  it  injure 
young  fruit  trees  to  grease  them  with  tal¬ 
low  or  lard,  or  to  put  soft  soap  on  them  to 
keep  away  the  rabbits? 

Ans. — Sometimes  tallow,  lard  and 
other  animal  fats  are  applied  to  the 
trunks  of  fruit  trees  without  injury  and 
sometimes  it  does  injure  them.  Much 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  bark, 
which  is  a  protection  to  the  more  delicate 
living  tissues  inside,  and  some  trees  are 
more  resistant  to  such  unnatural  things 
as  grease  on  their  bark.  However,  these 
things  will  not  always  prevent  rabbits 
from  gnawing  the  trees.  I  have  seen 
it  tried  and  fail  too  many  times  to  be¬ 
lieve  otherwise.  When  the  ordinary 
food  that  these  animals  get  is  covered 
with  snow  or  sleet,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  they  will  eat  through  many  prep¬ 
arations  that  are  usually  effective  against 
them.  It  is  that  or  starvation,  and  they 
prefer  to  live,  even  if  the  food  is  not  to 
their  taste.  Soap  is  entirely  harmless, 
and  there  is  no  danger  whatever  in  ap¬ 
plying  it,  but  it  will  be  washed  off  by 
the  rains.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Fertilizing  Peach  Trees. 

J.  IP.  AG,  Pennsylvania — How  much 
lime,  how  much  best  potato  manure  and 
how  much  coarse  salt  should  I  apply  to 
peach  trees  two,  three  and  four  years  old? 
When  should  this  be  applied  and  about 
how  far  out  from  the  branches  should  it 
be  spread  ? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  the  trees  are 
planted  18  feet  apart,  we  should  use  two 
pounds  of  the  potato  manure  for  the 
two-year-old  trees  and  three  pounds  or 
a  little  more  for  the  older  ones.  The 
potato  mixture  is  not  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  one  for  peaches,  but  it  will  make 
them  grow.  We  would  not  use  lime  at 
the  same  time,  but  would  apply  the 
potato  fertilizer  now  and  about  eight 
pounds  of  lime  to  each  tree  in  July. 
We  do  not  know  from  your  question 
whether  these  trees  are  in  sod  or  cul¬ 
tivated.  We  would  not  use  the  salt  at 
all  on  peach  trees.  We  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  doing  so. 


Failure  with  Currants. 

I  have  such  poor  success  with  currants. 
What  is  wrong,  I  wonder?  When  I  was 
a  “kid”  in  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  that  this 
was  the  easiest  fruit  of  all  to  raise.  My 
plants  grow  up  strong  and  thrifty  the  first 
season,  and  bear  some  little  the  second, 
but  after  this  the  canes  all  “go  hollow” 
and  die,  and  no  fruit.  The  new  growth 
seems  vigorous  and  thrifty  each  year,  but 
the  canes  always  die  when  they  should  be 
bearing  fruit.  e.  e.  e. 

The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  an  insect, 
the  Currant  borer.  It  works  in  the  stems 
and  is  hard  to  reach  with  any  spray.  The 
remedy  is  to  cut  out  the  canes  in  Spring 
as  soon  as  they  show  damage  in  leaf  or 
fruit  and  burn  at  once. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Postal  Rates. 

The  mail  carrier  on  a  star  route  (not 
R.  F.  D.)  compels  me  to  pay  two  cents 
on  drop  letters,  when  if  I  carry  them  to 
town  they  will  go  for  one  cent.  Is  he 
justified  in  doing  this?  reader. 

Florida. 

Yes,  under  the  rules  such  letters  are 
subject  to  a  rate  of  two  cents  an  ounce  ox- 
fraction  thereof.  This  is  definitely  stated 
in  Rule  6,  Section  5  (drop  letters)  in  the 
pamphlet  on  U.  S.  Postal  Service. 

Lime  Before  Plowing ;  Hulless  Barley. 

I  have  a  field  that  has  had  Alfalfa  on 
seven  years,  cabbage  last  year,  now  covered 
with  manure.  I  would  like  to  try  lime  on 
it.  Would  it  be  best  to  apply  it  before 
or  after  plowing?  I  would  like  to  use 
barley  as  a  nurse  crop.  Have  any  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  people  ever  tried  White  Hulless, 
and  what  is  its  value  as  a  feed  for  poultry 
and  stock?  w.  g.  s. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

We  should  always  put  the  lime  on  after 
plowing  and  harrow  in.  The  lime  is  natur¬ 
ally  heavy  and  will  work  down  through 
the  soil.  If  plowed  under  it  will  not  be 
likely  to  come  into  the  upper  soil  where  it 
is  most  needed.  Give  us  experience  with 
the  barley. 

Vinegar  For  Warts. 

I  notice  on  page  296  that  W.  E.  S. 
wants  a  remedy  for  a  wart  on  a  cow.  Ap¬ 
ply  pure  cider  vinegar  every  day  and  the 
wart  will  drop  off  of  itself.  It  is  as  good 
for  a  wart  on  a  person  and  never  is  painful 
and  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  know,  for  many 
children  have  warts  and  caustic  does  hurt 
when  applied  to  a  deep  wart,  as  I  have 
tried  it  myself.  A-  s- 

R.  N.-Y. — The  vinegar  contains  acetic 
acid,  which  is  what  we  use  for  warts  on 
humans. 

Use  of  Sewage. 

What  best  use  can  anyone  make  of  the 
liquid  in  the  basins  of  one’s  cesspool  and 
sink  drains?  e.  a.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

We  pump  the  contents  out  into  barrels 
placed  on  a  stone  boat  and  haul  and  pour 
on  grass  land  or  on  soil  to  be  plowed  for 
garden  crops.  If  you  have  a  manure  pile 
or  compost  heap  these  liquids  may  be 
poured  over  it  as  pumped  out. 

Ducks  and  Bug  Poison. 

I  am  thinking  of  purchasing  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducks  as  bug  destroyers.  Does  the 
poison  used  on  potatoes,  etc.,  prove  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  ducks  and  to  turkeys?  e.  a.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

We  shall  have  to  submit  this  to  people 
who  have  tried  it.  We  should  expect  the 
poison  to  kill  the  ducks. 

Frog  Spawn. — H.  A.  O.,  Dalton,  Pa., 
page  446,  asks  for  a  remedy  for  “frog 
spawn  in  spring.”  I  have  overcome  same 
in  my  ice-pond  by  using  chunk  lime,  de¬ 
stroying  all  spawn  possible  and  then  throw¬ 
ing  in  the  lime.  This  will  retard  its 
growth.  A  watering  trough  may  be  kept 
free  by  putting  a  few  pieces  of  lime  in 
trough  after  cleaning  the  spawn  from  the 
trough.  c.  g.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 


Overdoing  Small  Fruits. — Consul  Flem¬ 
ing  reports  the  troubles  of  Scotch  fruit¬ 
growers.  The  soil  of  Perthshire  is  well 
adapted  to  raspberries.  In  1900  there  was 
a  strong  demand  for  this  fruit  by  canners 
and  this  led  to  extensive  cultivation.  At 
the  start  this  land  was  leased  at  $5  to 
$7.50  per  acre.  The  crop  was  at  first  so 
profitable  that  rents  advanced  to  $58  per 
acre  near  towns  and  $30  further  out.  In 
190,3  raspberries  sold  as  high  as  $209  per 
ton,  in  some  cases  yielding  three  tons  per 
acre.  The  annual  cost  for  labor  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  $100  per  acre,  ’find  with  rent  and 
other  expenses  not  far  from  $150.  About 
1,000  acres  were  given  to  the  crop  in  this 
district.  In  1907  prices  began  to  fall.  Up 
to  1906  the  average  was  about  $112  per 
ton,  but  in  1909  it  fell  to  $44.  Land  rents 
have  been  cut  in  two.  and  in  many  cases 
the  tenants  ask  the  land  owners  to  take 
the  land,  well  stocked  with  plants,  without 
payment  of  any  kind,  and  give  up  the  lease. 
From  the  most  careful  figuring  it  seems 
that  $90  per  ton  is  about  the  limit  at 
which  raspberries  will  pay,  and  few  expect 
to  see  this  price  again.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  fruitgrowers  have  their  trou¬ 
bles.  They  are  worse  in  this  case  than 
where  growers  own  their  own  land. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL” 


PATENT  PENDING 

The  New  Wool-Fat-Lime- 
Sulphur- Arsenic 

Spraying  Compound 

A  positive  insecticide  and  fungicide  for 
all  vegetation,  trees,  potato  plants,  melon 
vines,  etc. 

Price*  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrel.  400  lb*. . 8  ots.  a  lb. 

%  bbl..  200  to  260  lb*. . Wi  •’  “ 

Package,  100  lb*. . 6  “  “ 

“  50  ••  . 6%  “  “ 

••  25  “  ------  8  “  “ 

Send  for  descriptive  matter. 

MANHATTAN  OIL  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1852, 

51  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen 


All  Over  America 

For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blight,  write  to 
B.  Hammond,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


“  Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the  Rest.” 

Ghesco  Brand  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

For  CODLING  MOTH. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
9  N.  High  Street.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE- PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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SPRAY 

fruits  and  field  crops 
with  best  effect  —  least  ex¬ 
pense— less  time,  for  big¬ 
gest  profits.  No  other 
sprayers  as  good  as 

Brown’s  Hand  and  Power 

AUTO¬ 
SPRAYS 

40  styles,  6izes  and  pricei 
guide  in  our 
ae  on  postal. 

Choose  any  auto-spray — it  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  satisfy  you  completely. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
State  Experiment  Stations 
and  800,000  others.  Auto-Spray  No.  1— ideal  outfit  I 
for  6  acres  of  potatoes  or  1  acre  of  trees.  Auto-1 
Spray  No.  11  best  for  larger  operation?.  Wo  hav«l 
Auto-Sprays  for  largest  orchards  and  fields.  Write! 
now  for  valuable  book. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

2$  Jay  Bt.,  Rochester,  N.  f. 


|  Send  postal  and  see  how  larger  and 

Better  Fruit, 

Larger  and 

Better  Vegetables  and 
Freedom  from  Insects 

are  secured  by  using 

Bowker’s 


“Pyrox 
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It  kills  all  leaf-eating 
sects,  caterpillars,  etc.,  pre¬ 
vents  unsightly  blemishes; 
also  improves  color  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  etc.,  It  in¬ 
creases  yield  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Enough  to  make 
50 gals,  solution  $1. 75.  Book¬ 
let  free.  No  experiment. 
Introduced  1898. 

unwif  ED  Insecticide  Co., 
DU  YY  IyLIv  Boston,  Mass. 

Also  Specialties  for  Scale  Insects, 
etc  Bring  all  your  outdoor  "Bug” 
troubles  to  us 


0.  K.  Champion  Line 


Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers 
and  Diggers 


New  Features :  all  brass  double  action 
bronze  ball  valve  force  pump. 


ALL  MACHINES  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
Address  CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicago  Ave., Hammond,  Ind. 


Combination 
Orchard 
and  Vine 


Sprayer 

This  is  No.  20 

A  popular  machine;  100  gallon  solution  tank;  10- 
gallon  air  chamber  pressure  gauge;  relief  valve. 
We  make  all  sizes  ami  kinds.  Write  for  prices. 

MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO.,  187  N.  Water  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
i  practical  fruit  grow- 
ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  — found  their  defects  and 
;  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
1 1  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larj  2  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


PRATT'S 

S( 

:alecii 

>E 

Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  One  pailon 
make,  tB  to  20  gallim,  spray  l,y  Umnly  adding  «*ter. 
Send  for  Booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


S 

P 


KEY 


ARSENATE  of  LEAD  ....  16%  Arsenic 

i brandi  v  BORDO-LEAD  -  -  Kills  the  Bugs,  Prevents  Blight,  etc. 
THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  SPRAYING  MATERIALS  AT  RIGHT  PRICE 

We  Will  Send  Express  Prepaid  a  Five  Pound  Friction  Top  Can.  Packed  in  a  Neat  Wood  Box 
l-\.v  $1.00— Either  Arsenate  of  Lead  or  liordo-I.ead 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS— IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  THESE  SPRAYS 

LIVE  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

13-14-16  BAYVIEW  AVE., 
J  ER  SEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Y  INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


SPRAY 


Watson  4-ROW  Potato  Sprayer 

Never  damages  foliage,  but  always  reaches  bugs,  worms,  and 
other  foliage-eating  insects.  Has  all  improvements— adjustable 
wheel  width,  spray  and  pressure  instantly  regulated.  Capacity 
30  to  40  acres  a  day.  FREE  FORMULA  BOOK 
Send  for  instruction  book  showing  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire 


King  and  other  sprayers. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


Z  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


1910. 
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FARM  VS.  THE  MACHINE  SHOP. 

Many  a  boy  with  a  talent  for  mechan¬ 
ics  leaves  the  farm  to  go  into  a  ma¬ 
chine  shop.  Once  there  was  more  chance 
for  the  development  of  native  talent  in 
this  line  than  there  is  now.  Whereas,  in 
the  small  shop,  he  had  a  chance  to  dis¬ 
play  originality  and  talent,  he  now  re¬ 
peats  the  same  operation  over  and  over 
and  the  monotony  is  terribly  trying. 
Ambition  is  killed,  as  in  piece  work,  a 
limit  is  virtually  set  to  the  number  of 
pieces  for  which  one  can  receive  pay. 
If  one  workman  is  able  to  turn  oft'  more 
work,  the  amount  paid  per  piece  is  cut 
to  all  accordingly.  This  puts  a  premium 
on  “soldiering,”  and  encourages  a  most 
undesirable  trait  in  a  boy.  Added  to  the 
monotony  and  the  lack  of  spring  and 
hopefulness  which  the  deadening  policy 
of  restricting  the  output  entails,  is  the 
continual  grime,  grease  and  iron  dust 
which  is  ground  into  the  skin  of  the 
hands  and  face,  and  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove.  But  worst  of  all. 
and  the  one  important  thing  to  consider, 
is  the  moral  certainty  of  some  minor 
mutilation,  soon  or  later,  of  the  hands, 
or  fingers,  or  both,  and  the  possibility 
of  more  serious  accident.  Experience  is 
not  much  of  a  protection,  as  it  is  offset 
by  the  familiarity  with  ever-present  dan¬ 
ger,  which  tends  to  indifference.  This 
often  results  in  an  accident,  for  only 
eternal  watchfulness  is  the  price  of 
safety.  Machines  go  steadily  on  and  on. 
They  never  tire,  they  are  never  dull  or 
sleepy,  they  never  glance  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  to  see  a  fire  engine  go  dashing  by, 
and  they  have  no  head  to  turn,  to  listen 
or  observe,  just  for  an  instant,  something 
extrinsic  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Slow 
the  machinery  may  be,  but  it  is  relentless 
and  continuous.  One  man,  working  with 
a  very  slow  punch,  had  his  thumb  caught 
under  it.  He  had  to  stand  there  and 
watch  the  terrible  deliberation  with 
which  the  punch  relentlessly  crushed 
down,  took  off  the  end  of  the  thumb, 
and  slowly  rose  again.  Accidents  occur 
while  using  machinery  on  the  farm,  it  is 
-  true,  but  the  differences  are  the  fact  that 
horse  power  is  used,  and  consequently 
when  the  farmer  is  working  on  machin¬ 
ery  with  his  hands,  it  is  not  in  motion. 
The  time  during  which  machinery  is  used 
is  trifling,  compared  to  the  time  so  spent 
in  the  machine  shop.  The  farm  machines 
which  are  most  dangerous,  namely,  the 
buzz  saw,  thrashing  machine,  and  busker 
and  shredder,  are  usually  run  by  their 
owners,  who  make  a  specialty  of  it. 
Hence,  the  danger  of  accident  to  the 
mechanic  on  the  farm  is  incomparably 
less  than  that  to  the  mechanic  in  the 
city. 

If  a  farmer’s  boy  has  an  irresistible 
longing  to  work  with  machinery,  that 
farmer  is  to  be  congratulated.  Far  less 
than  the  value  of  one  lost  finger  or 
thumb,  would  it  cost  to  equip  with  en¬ 
gine,  shafting  and  a  lathe,  a  little  corner 
of  a  big  barn,  or  an  inexpensive  struc¬ 
ture  may  be  erected  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  labor  on  the  cement  floor 
and  forge  can  largely  be  performed  by 
the  home  force,  and  a  shop  can  be  erect¬ 
ed  at  a  small  cost.  Such  a  little  shop 
should  be  on  every  farm,  and  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  it  would  be  incalculable.  If  the  son 
has  real  ability  he  can  soon  earn  enough 
from  repairs  for  the  neighbors,  to  aid 
him  in  getting  more  training,  if  he  de¬ 
sires,  from  some  technical  institute, 
where  his  home  experience  will  shortly 
cause  him  to  shine  among  his  classmates, 
whose  knowledge  is  but  theoretical. 
This  shop  gives  the  boy  a  chance  to 
work  off  his  overflow  of  mechanical  de¬ 
sire,  arid  alternate  with  it  farm  work, 
thus  keeping  his  always  alert  and  enthu¬ 
siastic.  Coming  fresh  to  his  work,  he 
would  be  less  liable  to  injury  than  when 
confined  to  one  endless  round  of  routine 
toil  for  eight  or  ten  hours  daily.  The 
disgusted  weariness  from  which  he  often 
suffer-  renders  him  liable  to  accident, 
due  to  tired  nerves.  Neither  does  he 
handle  the  tremendously  powerful  ma¬ 


chines,  nor  does  he  have  to  lift,  carry, 
or  help  in  carrying,  heavy  pieces  of  work. 
1  he  farm  boy  is  an  especial  mark  in 
these  shops,  for,  being  muscular  and  well 
developed,  he  is  put  on  the  heaviest 
work.  Another  danger  is  the  inhaling  of 
iron  or  emery  dust,  which  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  lungs.  One  can,  by  patient 
application,  be  able,  in  time,  to  graduate, 
if  in  a  factory  where  brass  work  is  done, 
to  that  department  where  he  has  the 
spice  which  variety  of  danger  gives,  for 
brass  work  is  poisonous  and  dangerous. 
To  sum  up,  the  monotony,  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  ambition,  the  dirt  and  the  dan¬ 
ger.  render  mechanical  work  in  the  city 
much  less  desirable  than  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  occupation  in  the  country. 

ELLEN  E.  DE  GRAFF. 


RAISING  GAME  FOR  MEAT. 

S.  J.  C.,  Bush  nellsvi  U c,  A’.  Y. — On  page 
127  J.  E.  L.,  Cohutta,  (la.,  speaks  of  a 
“rough  tract.”  II.  E.  Van  Deman  tells  of 
uses  that  can  be  made  of  such  places.  Do 
you  think  he  is  in  earnest?  The  reason 
of  my  asking  is  this.  I  know  of  a  person 
having  land  that  can  reached  by  good 
roads,  in  fact  part  of  the  900  acres  is  on 
a  post  road  within  fivtf  miles  of  a  rail¬ 
road  station  and  in  Summer  the  place  can 
be  reached  in  three  hours  from  New  York 
City.  It  is  in  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

Ans.— Certainly  I  was  writing  in  earn¬ 
est  about  utilizing  rough  tracts  as  ranges 
for  deer  and  elk.  There  are  millions  of 
acres  now  yielding  almost  no  revenue  to 
the  owner  or  anyone  else  that  might  be 
made  to  produce  venison  in  abundance. 
I  also  mentioned  putting  Angora  goats 
on  the  rough  and  brushy  lands,  and  it  is 
being  done  by  thousands  of  progressive 
stockmen,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  with 
good  profit.  They  eat  all  sorts  of  brush, 
briars  and  weeds  that  almost  no  other 
kind  of  stock  will  touch,  and  that  is  just 
what  deer  and  elk  will  do.  If  I  had  a 
rough  tract  of  land  offered  I  surely 
would  fence  it  to  hold  this  class  of  game 
animals,  and  get  something  from  it  in 
the  way  of  food  supply,  and  a  lot  of  en¬ 
joyment  besides.  These  animals  would 
cost  almost  nothing  for  care  except  to 
keep  them  within  the  enclosure  and  pro¬ 
vide  hay  and  other  kinds  of  forage  dur¬ 
ing  Winter.  Even  shelter  is  of  little 
use,  for  these  animals  are  provided  by 
nature  with  such  coats  of  hair  that  makes 
them  almost  proof  against  rain,  snow 
and  cold.  Those  who  are  keeping  elk 
tell  me  that  they  will  lie  on  the  snow 
during  storms  outside  the  sheds  and  be¬ 
cause  they  prefer  to  do  so.  All  they 
want  is  good  forage,  hay,  corn  fodder,  or 
anything  of  the  kind  and  plenty  of 
browse.  The  tops  of  trees  that  are  cut 
down  in  the  woods  for  any  purpose  are 
greedily  eaten  by  them  the  same  as  hay, 
except  evergreens  and  a  few  other  kinds. 
The  tender  twigs  and  buds  are  very  nu¬ 
tritious  for  all  members  of  the  deer  and 
goat  families. 

To  my  mind  the  elk  is  far  better  than 
deer  in  domestication.  I  have  never 
kept  any  of  either,  but  know  those  who 
have  done  so,  and  that  is  their  experi¬ 
ence.  Elk  do  not  require  so  high  a  fence 
as  deer,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  they 
are  less  inclined  to  retain  their  wild 
nature,  especially  if  the  keeper  is  about 
them  often.  They  yield  the  best  of 
meat,  as  I  know  by  having  feasted  on 
it  several  times,  both  wild  and  tame. 
The  objections  to  the  business  of 
keeping  these  game  animals  under 
domestication  are  very  few.  The  worst 
is  the  unreasonable  laws  in  many  States 
that  forces  them  to  come  under  the  game 
laws.  Those  of  New  York  are  about  the 
worst,  and  were  made  at  the  dictation  of 
■sportsmen.  It  is  all  right  to  protect  the 
wild  game  from  extermination  and  in¬ 
definite  slaughter,  but  when  animals  of 
any  kind  are  rightfully  obtained  and 
kept  inside  enclosures  they  are  the  right¬ 
ful  property  of  the  owner  and  should  be 
his  lawfully  to  keep  or  dispose  of  as  he 
does  with  his  sheep  or  cattle.  The  way 
the  laws  are  now  framed  there  are  al¬ 
most  no  States  in  which  this  can  be 
done,  and  it  is  argued  that  this  is  to 


prevent  unscrupulous  “game  hogs,” 
poachers  and  marketmen  from  handling 
game  unlawfully. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  this  to  be  done,  but  by  proper 
regulations,  or  rather  permissions  to  kill 
and  sell  domesticated  or  privately  owned 
game  animals  there  need  be  no  serious 
trouble  of  this  kind.  There  are  efforts 
being  made  in  this  direction.  By  writ¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  latest 
information  on  this  whole  subject  can 
be  obtained.  A  wild  tract  of  900  acres 
in  the  Catskill  Mountains  ought  to  be 
utilized  by  the  owner  in  any  way  that 
will  pay  him  best,  especially  if  he  can 
keep  it  in  forest  and  produce  a  meat  sup¬ 
ply  from  it.  He  has  just  as  good  a  right 
to  raise  and  sell  venison  from  it  at  25 
to  50  cents  a  pound,  net,  as  pork  or  beef 
at  10  cents. 


WATER  SUPPLY  FROM  CREEK. 

U  .  E.  L.,  Louisa,  Va. — My  house  stands 
about  50  feet  from  a  creek  of  good  water, 
arul  on  a  side  hill  some  10  feet  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  creek.  On  the  bank  of 
this  creek  I  have  a  gasoline  engine,  and 
to  relieve  the  women  folks  from  the  hard 
work  of  carrying  water  I  wish  to  use  some 
device  to  bring  water  into  the  house  at 
ii  minimum  of  expense  and  yet  in  a  wny 
that  will  give  satisfactory  service.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  of  your  readers  have  similar 
situations  and  can  give  their  solutions.  I 
sometimes  think  a  hydraulic  ram  would 
be  the  best.  The  water  comes  from  springs 
and  source  is  less  than  a  mile  long  where 
it  flows  by  my  house,  and  with  heavy  rains 
gets  out  of  banks,  but  on  the  other  hand 
is  never  dry,  and  the  flow  is  probably 
never  less  than  50  gallons  a  minute. 

Ans. — I  think  you  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Y  on  have  a  gasoline  engine  at 
bank  of  creek.  To  get  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  why  not  attach  a  pump  to  the  en¬ 
gine,  shape  up  a  pool  to  pump  from, 
run  a  line  of  say  24-inch  or  one-inch 
pipe  to  the  house  and  put  in  a  tank  at 
the  highest  available  point?  If  you  do 
not  care  to  buy  a  tank  get  some  fairly 
clear  Michigan  pine,  say  V/2  inch  thick, 
and  make  one  to  fit  conditions.  A  box 
3x3x6  feet  long  holds  54  square  feet,  or 
400  gallons.  Provide  an  overflow  pipe 
arranged  so  a  flow  would  be  noted  and 
pump  stopped.  Use  wire  to  a  float  so 
when  full  the  engine  would  stop.  Place 
pipe  below  frost  line  and  provide  drain 
cocks  against  freezing.  From  tank  pipe 
where  needed  in  the  house  and  barn. 
A  hydraulic  ram  could  of  course  be 
used,  but  as  you  now  have  an  engine 
why  go  to  the  expense?  t.  t.  p. 


You  sharpen  a  plowshare,  a  scythe  or  a  hoe 
because  with  a  sharp  edge  the  implement  offers 
the  least  resistance  in  cutting.  We  make 

SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 

with  a  sliding  cord  in  the  back  because  it  offers 
the  least  resistance  to  the  movements  of  your 
body.  The  rigid  back  suspender  is  like  a  dull  tool 
SHIRLEY  PRESIDENTS”  are  made  in 
Extra  Heavy  for  work;  Medium  and  Light 
Weights  for  dress;  Extra  Lengths  for  tall  men. 
Guarantee  ticket  on  every  pair. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow,  get  a  pair  from 
your  dealer  or  send  to  us  today.  Price  50  cents. 

The  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 

801  Main  St.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


TO  REDUCE  COST  OF  PAINTING 

and  still  have  the  Best  Paint  made,  is  a  vital  ques- 

t  ion  to  propertyownersWemakeTHICK  PASTE 

PAINT  in  colors,  ready  for  I, inseed  Oil  thinning 
in  equal  parts.  Thereby  you  get  the  second  gallon 
at  the  cost  of  oil,  and  the  first  gallon  at  Factory 
Wholesale  Price.  State  size  of  building,  Old  or 
New.  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost.  REMEMBER 
you  can't  get  a  better  Paint  at  ANY  PRICE.  Write 
today  for  free  satti  pies  &  book.  T.  G.  Spence.Prop. 

NEW  UTRECHT  COLOR  WORKS,  P 
53rd  St.  and  16th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 


T'HE  handiest  camp  tool  that  you  can  have 
A  is  the  DAMASCUS  HUNTING  HATCHET.  It  sells 
for  $2.00  complete,  with  leather  sheath,  straight 
or  curved  handle.  It’s  made  of  the  same  quality 
of  razor  steel  as  the  C.  A.  C.  Axe,  and  will  cut 
hard,  dry  or  green  wood,  knots  and  all.  small 
or  big  game, bones  and  all  and  still  hold  its  edge, 
because  it  s  hand-forged  and  hand-tempered. 
It  makes  a  dandy  house  tool  also.  Has  a  nail 
claw  that  takes  the  place  of  a  hammer. 

II  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  it,  send  us  $e.00  and  his 
name  and  we’ll  send  you  the  hatchet  prepaid.  Specify 
weight  (IK  to  2 '4  pounds)  and 
length  of  handle  (IB  to  2t  in.)  We 
make  it  in  regular  and  wedge 
shapes.  Your  money  back  if  you 


don’t  like  it. 

THE  C.  A,  C 
12  I’curl  St.. 


AXE  CO., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Look  for  this 
Trade-Mark 


34  Potatoes  to  the  Bushel,  weighing  61  lbs.” 

I  am  sending  a  sample  bushel  of  potatoes  weighing  61  lbs.,  and  made  up 
of  34  in  number,  to  your  agents  from  whom  I  bought  your  fertilizer.  The 
yie  d  is  about  300  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  point  is  they  were  grown  from  a 
poor  seeding  on  an  abandoned  farm.  I  used  one  ton  of  Swift’s  Potato  Grower  per 
acre  and  Rib  greatly  pleased  with  Swift’s  Animal  Fertilizers.” 

Oct.  26,  1909.  FAXON  BROWN,  North  Adams,  Mass 

“  Not  a  Rotten  Potato  in  the  Whole  Field.” 

\\  hile  the  season  was  very  dry  this  past  year,  your  Swift’.  Special  Potato  Fertilizer 
aid  the  work.  It  was  so  dry  that  some  of  my  neighbors  advised  ploughing  in  the  crop 
Ju  y  1st,  but  I  kept  on  cultivating  and  spraying  it  just  the  same,  and  had  a  yield  of 
neat  ly  700  bushels  per  acre  0/  large  smooth  potatoes  with  very  few  small  ones,  and  there 
was  not  a  rotten  potato  in  the  whole  field.  I  applied  three  tons  on  a  little  more  than 
three  acres  of  land  and  used  no  other  manure  on  ground  that  was  badly  worn  out  ” 
Dec.  3,  1909  GEORGE  A.  MURCH,  Old  Orchard,  Maine. 

a  '  '  Deal  agents  or  send  for  prices.  Our  terms  are  easy  and  our  prices  right. 

Swiff’s  Lowell  Fertilizer  Co. M . . 


A  handy  booklet  of  useful  information  Sent  Free. 


isy  and  our  prices  right. 

40  North  Market  St.,  Boston. 

Sent  Free  • 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Could  I  have  had  ray  choice  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  light  on  April  10,  I 
should  certainly  have  closed  them  again. 
The  day  looked  cold  add  gray  through  the 
window,  but  important  things  were  on  the 
schedule,  and  no  man  can  be  said  to  be 
important  in  bed  with  his  eyes  shut.  It 
was  once  a  hard  matter  to  get  the  boys 
started,  but  one  has  duck  eggs  in  an  in¬ 
cubator  and  the  other  chicks  in  a  brooder, 
and  these  make  more  effective  calls  to 
action  than  any  argument  I  can  produce. 
Shortly  after  six  Hope  Farm  was  well 
astir.  I  cut  potatoes  for  seed  until  break¬ 
fast  was  ready,  while  the  boys  made  their 
feathered  partners  comfortable.  It  was 
one  of  those  mean,  hesitating  days  when 
the  clouds  look  like  rain  and  the  sun  ap- 
pears  to  be  pleading  with  them  to  dry  up 
and  move  off.  However,  rain  or  shine, 
man  must  be  fed,  and  we  showed  our 
appreciation  of  the  call  to  breakfast  by 
leaving  vpry  little  of  the  cereal  and  scram¬ 
bled  eggs. 

Mother  was  going  to  the  city  on  various 
errands,  not  the  least  of  which  meant  the 
purchase  of  a  new  dress.  We  all  listened 
patiently  to  our  social  instructions  for  the 
day.  I  was  to  keep  the  baby  in  sight  and 
be  responsible  for  his  behavior.  When  I 
accepted  this  trust  I  had  no  clear  idea  of 
the  size  of  it.  I  learned  before  night.  One 
of  the  boys  drove  our  good  lady  to  the 
station  and  I  got  the  other  one  started  at 
our  great  enterprise.  We  hitched  old  Jerry 
to  the  wagon,  loaded  on  the  seed  potatoes 
and  a  harrow  and  started  for  the  potato 
field.  For  I  had  agreed  to  go  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  boys  in  a  potato  crop,  and 
this  was  the  day  for  fulfilment.  We  had 
selected  the  center  of  an  apple  orchard. 
Four  years  ago  we  seeded  Alfalfa  in  this 
field.  There  was  perhaps  half  a  stand,  and 
Timothy  came  to  fill  out.  I  have  long 
wanted  that  field  for  strawberries,  but  I 
know  better  than  to  plant  berries  on  a  sod. 
Corn  is  the  best  crop  for  such  a  location, 
but  the  boys  and  1  remember  that  the  best 
potato  crop  we  ever  had  was  grown  on  an 
old  Alfalfa  sod.  Most  of  the  younger 
trees  in  this  orchard  were  dug  up  and 
transplanted.  Some  of  the  very  old  ones 
were  blown  out  with  dynamite — there  are 
four  left  for  us  to  dodge  around. 

Now  in  the  West  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  grow  potatoes  on  a  clover  sod,  but  in 
our  country  it  is  considered  very  poor  prac¬ 
tice,  as  our  sods  are  usually  so  weedy  that 
the  crop  cannot  be  kept  clean  in  drills. 
The  boys  wanted  a  potato  crop,  and  I 
wanted  a  clean  field,  so  we  hit  upon  a  plan 
to  make  the  combination.  This  sod  was 
plowed  April  12,  while  the  Alfalfa  was 
about  six  inches  high.  As  I  did  not  do  the 
plowing  myself,  1  can  safely  say  it  was 
very  well  done.  The  object  was  to  turn 
the"  furrow  completely  over,  putting  the 
green  growth  out  of  sight.  The  field  was 
worked  with  the  Acme  harrow  three  times. 
It  is  usually  thought  best  to  work  a  sod 
with  a  disk'or  spring-tooth:  so  as  to  tear 
up  this  green  growth.  I  wanted  just  the 
reverse  of  that,  so  we  could  put  our  seed 
pieces  down  into  the  sod  without  disturb¬ 
ing  it,  and  then  work  the  surface  with 
shallow  tools.  The  field  had  been  marked 
both  ways  into  three-foot  squares  with  a 
corn  marker — going  as  deep  as  we  could 
without  ripping  up  the  sod  one  way  and 
very  shallow  the  other. 

This  is  what  we  found  when  the  boy  and 
I  arrived  with  our  seed  potatoes.  We  un¬ 
hitched  old  Jerry  and  let  him  browse  on 
the  Alfalfa,  which  has  been  left  under  the 
fringe  of  apple  trees  which  surrounds  our 
field.  We  cut  potatoes  while  1  studied  out 
the  best  way  to  plant.  By  the  time  the 
other  bov  returned  I  had  it.  Two  of  in 
with  hoes  each  took  a  row,  while  the  other 
walked  between  and  dropped  seed  for  both. 
With  a  quick  blow  we  drove  the  corner 
of  the  hoe  into  the  sod  and  lifted  it  just 
enough  to  let  the  seed  piece  under.  Then 
with  a  few  strokes  the  loose  earth  was 
pulled  over,  so  we  had  the  seed  piece  down 
in  the  green  growth  with  four  or  five 
inches  of  fine  soil  above  it.  With  a  good 
dropper  this  work  can  be  done  rapidly.  Of 
course,  1  understand  that  the  man  who 
uses  a  planter  in  a  large  field  will  say 
this  is  slow  and  puttering  work,  but  we 
wanted  to  do  it  this  way.  In  clean  ground 
1  could  have  made  deeper  furrows,  dropped 
the  seed  and  covered  by  using  the  culti¬ 
vator.  but  in  tfcis  particular  case  we  war'll 
our  seed  pieces  down  into  that  sod  witn-.it 
ripping  it  up  to  the  surface. 

We  got  on  well  until  trouble  appeared 
in  the  form  of  my  charge — the  red  headed 
bov.  He  came  running  up  the  lane  and 
mounted  the  wagon.  He  found  a  knife 
somewhere  and  began  cutting  the  potato 
sacks.  Then  he  threw  potatoes  at  the 
ducks.  Next  1  caught  him  digging  up  the 
hills  to  see  if  the  potatoes  had  started.  1 
found  that  we  needed  more  seed,  so  one  ot 
the  bovs  went  to  the  barn  for  it.  Old  Jerry 
had  drifted  over  to  the  spring,  and  the 
baby  begged  permission  to  drive  him  back. 
I  did  not  pay  much  attention  until  these 
was  a  great  commotion — old  Jerry  coming 
on  a  gallop  with  every  stiff  leg  out  straight, 
and  the  child  behind  him  with  the  whip. 
1  was  ready  to  resign  my  position  as  child¬ 
minder  right  there. 

We  dropped  on  as  fast  as  we  could,  yet 
there  were  10  rows  left  when  the  girls 
came  to  tell  us  dinner  was  ready.  There 
was  a  mutual  readiness  on  our  part.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  find  fault  with  your 
food,  I  would  like  to  have  you  plant  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  face  of  a  raw  wind  for  five 
hours  and  then  watch  you  line  up  at  the 
table !  With  corned  beef  hash,  boiled  rice, 
bread  and  butter  and  canned  peaches  we 
easily  laid  the  foundation  for  an  after¬ 
noon’s  work.  When  dinner  was  over  it 
would  have  needed  but  a  very  gentle  push 
to  head  me  away  from  the  potato  field  to 
an  easy  chair  and  a  book.  As  for  the  boys 
— they'  were  willing  to  end  the  week's  labor 
with  'the  last  mouthful  of  peaches.  But 
potatoes  are  not  grown  that  way,  so  I  led 
the  wav  up  to  “higher  ground"  with  some¬ 
what  reluctant  followers — especially  the 
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baby.  A  little  after  two  we  had  the  last 
hill  planted.  By  counting  both  ways  the 
boys  figured  4.056  hills.  We  got  them  un¬ 
der  cover  with  hardly  a  piece  of  sod  in 
sight. 

The  wind  was  blowing,  but  I  wanted  to 
finish  the  job,  so  the  boys  went  after  the 
fertilizer,  and  I  shouldered  my  hoe  and 
started  for  the  strawberry  field — or  one  of 
them,  where  Merrill  had  been  swinging  Ins 
hoe  all  through  the  day.  I  meet  people 
now  and  then  who  think  strawberry  grow¬ 
ing  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  sitting 
under  a  tree  watching  the  plants  coin  dol¬ 
lars.  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince 
these  gentlemen  with  words,  but,  if  I  could 
have  had  them  right  there  with  power  to 
make  them  clean  up  three  rows,  there 
would  have  been  no  further  argument.  As 
for  me,  I  rather  like  to  hoe,  but  I  find  it 
about  as  hard  to  graft  this  feeling  upon 
mv  farm  followers  as  I  do  to  pick  up 
political  disciples.  The  boys  hauled  the 
fertilizer  and  dropped  the  bags  equal  ins¬ 
tances  apart  at  the  sides  of  the  field.  By 
doing  a  little  figuring,  they  wer  •  able  to 
gauge  the  amount  for  each  row.  The  object 
was  to  scatter  the  fertilizer  in  a  broad 
strip  along  the  furrows  above  the  potar  tes. 
We  did  this  by  hand,  though  on  a  larger 
field  a  drill  would  pay. 

It  was  my  job  to  harrow  the  field,  but, 
as  I  started  to  unhitch  Jerry  from  the 
wagon.  I  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
baby  was  missing.  That  little  scamp  had 
refused  to  come  back  with  the  boys,  and 
no  one  knew  where  he  was.  The  girls  had 
driven  off  with  the  pony,  and  so  I  went 
baby  hunting,  which  is  somewhat  like  track¬ 
ing!!  wild  bird.  There  was  no  child  to  be 
found  until,  after  repeated  calling,  one  of 
the  little  boys  caine  running  up  the  road 
from  an  unoccupied  house  on  the  next  farm. 
Following  him  very  slowly  was  a  familiar 
red  head  and  small  blue  overalls — the 
owner-  dragging  a  pipe  and  tank  valve 
which  he  had  found  in  the  barn.  I  am 
under  no  obligations  to  tell  what  happened 
as  I  led  this  runaway  up  to  the  potato 
field  and  seated  him  on  a  stone. 

The  boys  had  been  steadily  throwing  on 
fertilizer.'  We  have  a  light  frame  harrow 
with  slanting  spike  teeth,  it  is  the  har¬ 
row  Geo.  M.  Clark  used  for  covering  grass 
seed.  It  covers  a  space  about  four  feet 


wide,  and  hitching  Jerry  to  it  I  drove  up 
and  down  the  rows.  This  worked  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  and  smoothed  down  the  ridges 
and  furrows  made  by  the  marker.  It  was 
better  than  the  Acme,  being  lighter  and 
leaving  the  top  soil  smooth.  -Jerry  and  I 
continued  our  monotonous  journey  up  and 
down  till  the  last  row  was  covered.  At 
times  we  stopped  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
field  to  rest.  .Terry  is  a  practical  char¬ 
acter,  and  devoted  such  periods  to  nib¬ 
bling  Alfalfa.  I  was  glad  to  look  off 
across  the  valley.  The  willows  and  the 
crab  apples  were  full  of  green,  with  the 
first  blooms  of  the  crabs  opening.  The 
forest  trees  were  just  beginning  to  show  a 
shimmer  of  color,  and  the  cherries  were 
white.  You  could  see  great  patches  of 
cherry  bloom  on  the  hills  and  along  the 
walls  and  fences,  with  here  and  there  a 
darker  tint  where  a  peach  tree  had  opened. 
With  the  green  of  the  rye,  the  brown  of 
plowed  soil  and  the  sparkle  of  water,  it 
seemed  like  a  goodly  country  just  waiting 
to  the  real  joy  of  life. 


At  the  last  rest  I  took  out  my  pencil 
and  figured  the  cost.  We  intend  to  know 
what  this  crop  costs  us,  and  what  it  brings 
in.  When  1  drove  Jerry  to  the  barn  after 
the  last  round  the  account  stood :  _ 

16  hours  man  and  team,  at.  .40  $5.60 

2  hours  man  and  one  horse.  .30  .60 

5  hours  man  alone . 20  1.00 

14  hours  boys  . 15  2.10 

Seed  potatoes .  8.95 

Fertilizer  .  12.00 


$30.25 

We  call  that  the  cost  of  getting  our  4,0T.G 
hills  planted.  We  used  three  sacks  and 
about  one  bushel  of  seed,  cutting  large 
pieces  and  throwing  out  scabby  seed.  The 
varieties  are  Irish  Cobbler  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh — the  latter  not  cutting  so  as  to 
make  a  large  number  of  pieces.  I  have 
put  the  boys’  work  at  15  cents.  Frankly, 
I  would  not  pav  them  that  much  to  go 
off  and  work  alone,  but  on  this  job  they 
did  about  the  same  as  I  did.  1  used  less 
fertilizer  than  I  would  on  open  ground, 
as  1  expect  great  help  from  that  Alfalfa 
sod.  We  shall  probably  use  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  late  May  or  June.  As  for  future 
care  we  intend  to  work  the  field  with  that 
spike  harrow  twice,  and  if  possible  three 


times,  before  the  potatoes  show  above 
ground.  As  soon  ns  the  rows  are  clean 
we  shall  cultivate  twice  a  week,  first  one 
way  and  then  the  other,  as  loug  as  we 
can  get  through  the  vines.  They  will  be 
hand-hoed  once,  and  sprayed  from  the  first. 
Every  hour  spent  in  working  them  will 
be  charged  at  prices  given  above,  with  all 
materials  at  cost.  Now.  let  us  see  how 
it  comes  out.  The  boys  are  each  to  have 
one-third  of  the  proceeds. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  easy  to  say  that 
we  did  not  do  the  work  right,  and  that 
we  might  have  saved  money.  I  am  not 
arguing  that.  For  a  scant  acre  of  tough 
sod  I  think  the  job  was  about  the  best  we 
could  do — particularly  as  it  is  part  of  the 
game  to  fit  the  land  for  berries.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  what  we  did  and  what  it  cost, 
and,  i  even  if  we  fail  to  get  10  bushels  of 
potatoes,  we  shall  give  the  full  cost. 

There  being  a  little  time  left  after  milk¬ 
ing,  I  got  my  hoe  and  went  at  those  straw¬ 
berries  again.  There  is  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  proper  place  for  a  weed  is 
with  its  roots  turned  up  to  a  dry  April 
wind.  Happily,  the  girls  hail  come  back, 
and  graduated  me  from  baby -watching.  The 
little  scamp,  washed  and  combed,  was  eat¬ 
ing  his  supper  of  baked  beans  just  as  if 
he  had  earned  it  by  good  behavior.  Before 
I  knew  it,  the  brown  filly  came  trotting 
back  with  Mother,  and  the  day’s  work 
was  over. 

The  Hope  Farm  folks  willingly  admitted 
that  they  were  tired — all  except  the  child, 
who  was  ready  for  new  mischief.  \Ye  had 
finished  a  good  week,  and  it  was  high  time 
to  rest  before  a  new  one.  The  wind  rose 
as  night  came  on.  We  put  the  windmill 
at  pumping,  and  when  1  went  out  after 
supper  it  stood  there  waving  its  white 
arms  about  as  it  worked  steadily  on.  The 
chickens  were  safe  in  the  brooders,  the 
horses  stamped  contentedly  in  their  stalls, 
the  cow  stretched  out  in  comfort,  the  ducks 
were  asleep,  and  so  far  as  I  know  every 
living  thing  on  the  farm  had  a  warm 
shelter  and  food.  Our  potato  patch  may 
prove  a  failure  after  all.  the  frost  may 
yet  get  our  peaches  and  rbe  drought  may 
burn  up  the  strawberries,  but  we  have 
tried  our  best,  at  least,  to  make  them  go — 
and  we  do  not  believe  the  wheels  will  stop. 

H.  w.  c. 
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The  Overland 
The  King'  of  Cars 

No  other  car  has  so  large  a  sale— none  has 
made  such  amazing  records.  Price,  $1,000  up. 


Ruralisms 


A  BULB  FLOWER  BED. 

G.  8.,  New  York. — Flease  suggest  some 
way  to  make  a  bulb  bed  beautiful  during 
Summer  months  without  hurting  my  bulbs. 
I’ve  followed  you  in  rose  planting. 

Axs. — The  inquirer  does  not  specify 
the  bulbs  referred  to;  we  imagine  that 
tulips  and  hyacinths  are  meant,  as  the 
various  Narcissi  remain  masses  of  heavy 
foliage  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Many  gardeners  dig  up  the  tulips  and 
hyacinths  as  soon  as  the  leaves  yellow, 
dry  them  off  carefully  and  store  them 
away  for  Fall  planting,  replacing  them 
with  Summer  bedding  plants.  This 
practice  is  carried  out  by  many.city  park 
departments,  where  there  is  bedding  of 
this  character.  Our  own  plan,  and  that 
of  many  public  and  private  gardeners, 
is  to  leave  the  bulbs  in  the  ground,  lift¬ 
ing*  and  replanting  them  every  third 
year  in  the  Fall.  As  soon  as  flowering 
is  over  bedding  plants  are  set.  which 
may  be  done  without  interfering  with 
the  bulbs,  or  seed  of  annual  plants  is 
sown.  The  foliage  of  the  bulbs  is  not 
interfered  with  until  brown  and  with¬ 
ered,  when  it  is  cut  with  shears.  Salvia 
is  good  for  such  planting,  so  are  Asters, 
heliotrope,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  or  any 
other  tender  plants  that  are  not  set  un¬ 
til  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Seed  of 
Petunias,  cornflowers,  mignonette,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Eschscholtzias,  or  a  variety  of  oth¬ 
er  annuals  may  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
season  permits,  instead  of  setting  plants, 
if  desired.  Sometimes  Cannas  are  set  in 
the  bulb  beds,  but  this  requires  careful 
setting  to  avoid  interfering  with  the 
bulbs. 


BRIEF  CHAPTER  ON  QUINCES. 

JI.  T.  II.,  Kennett  Square ,  l'a. — I  am 
planting  100  quince  trees.  Wliat  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  trees  healthy?  The 
blight  and  borers  seem  to  be  the  worst 
enemies.  1  planted  Champion  and  Orange 
quince.  My  ground  and  location  is  all 
right.  What  should  I  spray  with  for 
blight,  and  at  about  what  time?  I  planted 
this  Spring.  Ought  I  to  spray  this  year  or 
next,  and  how  often  ?  I  wish  to  keep  them 
healthy  until  they  come  into  bearing.  For 
borers  I  shall  try  white  lead  and  linseed 
oil  on  some  and  sediment  of  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  on  some,  which  1  use  on  apples  and 
peaches.  Is  this  the  proper  way,  or  is 
there  anything  better?  Is  salt  in  moderate 
quantities  placed  around  the  trunks  of  trees 
of  any  benefit  to  the  quince  tree  as  a 
fertilizer  or  as  a  preventive  to  the  borers? 

Ans. — Quince  trees  flourish  in  a  rich 
soil,  and  yet  they  should  not  be  stimu¬ 
lated  into  a  rank  and  succulent  growth. 
That  would  induce  blight  to  take  hold 
more  than  if  they  only  make  a  normal 
growth.  The  blight  that  affects  the 
quince  is  the  same  that  is  prevalent  on 
pear  trees,  also  on  apple  trees,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  “apple  twig  blight.” 
It  affects  the  quince  in  about  the  same 
way.  The  germs  are  carried  about  by 
bees  and  other  insects  very  generally, 
and  find  lodgment  in  new  locations  on 
very  tender  growth,  or  where  there  has 
been  some  breaking  of  the  tissues  of  the 
bark.  They  also  enter  through  the  deli¬ 
cate  floral  organs.  There  is  no  way  to 
spray  as  a  cure  for  this  blight,  but  as  a 
preventive  measure  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  of  some  benefit,  but  not  much,  by 
killing  the  germs  that  may  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with  it  before  they  can 
reach  the  interior  parts  of  the  tissue. 
Once  there  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  outward  injury  and  will  do  their 
deadly  work  unhindered.  The  spray¬ 
ing  should  be  done  soon  after  the 
growth  starts  in  Spring,  and  again  a 
month  later.  This  will  leave  a  coating 
of  the  copper  sulphate  on  the  trees  that 
will  be  of  material  help  against  several 
fungus  diseases  that  prey  on  the  foliage 
of  the  quince,  and  be  there  to  destroy 
some  of  the  blight  germs  as  well. 

The  borers  that  attack  quince  trees 
are  the  same  that  injure  apple  trees. 
The  one  that  is  worst  in  Pennsylvania 
is  commonly  called  the  Round-headed 
Apple-tree  borer,  and  does  its  work  in 


the  body  of  the  tree  near  the  ground. 
V  bite  lead  paint  may  have  some  de¬ 
terring  effect  on  the  laying  of  eggs  by 
the  beetles,  but  I  have  little  faith  in  it. 
The  sediment  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash 
may  be  better.  I  have  never  tried  either, 
and  they  may  be  better  than  I  think. 
Common  salt  will  not  be  of  any  benefit 
as  a  preventive  to  the  borers,  is  not  of 
any  value  as  a  fertilizer,  but  will  kill 
the  trees  if  much  is  applied.  Keep  salt 
out  of  an  orchard  of  any  kind. 

_ H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

THE  HARDY  ORANGE  IN  THE  NORTH. 

On  page  257  L.  R.  Johnson,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  gave  his  experience  with  the  hardy 
orange,  Citrus  trifoliata,  in  Missouri. 
He  suggests,  as  a  result  of  his  trials, 
that  it  may  surely  be  used  as  far  north 


hardy  orange— citrus  trifoliata. 

Fig.  208. 

as  St.  Louis.  This  is  not  by  any  means 
the  limit  of  hardiness  of  this  ornamental 
tree.  Bailey’s  “Cyclopedia  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  says  it  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  we  are 
informed  that  it  grows  well  and  fruits 
freely  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  A 
well-grown  tree  of  this  orange  makes  a 
very  ornamental  and  unusual  feature  in 
a  Northern  garden.  A  fruit,  a  little  less 
than  natural  size,  is  shown  in  Fig.  208. 
The  vivid  green  of  twigs  and  foliage 
forms  an  effective  contrast. 


It  requires  four  factories,  employing 
4,000  men  —  turning  out  140  Over¬ 
lands  daily  —  to  meet  the  flood-like 
demand  for  these  cars.  Yet  two  years 
ago  a  hundred  rivals  had  a  larger  sale. 

The  reason  lies  largely  in  the  car’s 
utter  simplicity.  Its  able  designer 
made  it  almost  trouble-proof. 

He  created  an  engine  which,  for 
endurance,  is  the  marvel  of  engi¬ 
neering. 

He  designed  the  pedal  control.  One 
goes  forward  or  backward,  slow  or 
fast,  by  merely  pushing  pedals.  The 
hands  have  nothing  to  do  but  steer. 

A  child  can  master  the  car  in  ten 
minutes.  A  novice  can  drive  it  a 
thousand  miles  without  any  thought 
of  trouble. 

The  Overland  always  keeps  going, 
and  almost  cares  for  itself.  All  the 
usual  complexities  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated. 

That  is  why  each  car  sells  others, 
and  our  orders  for  this  year’s  Over¬ 
lands  amount  to  824,000,000. 


Another  fact  is  that  no  other  car 
gives  nearly  so  much  for  the  money. 
This  is  due  to  our  enormous  output, 
and  the  forthnes  invested  in  our  auto¬ 
matic  machinery.  It  would  bankrupt 
a  smaller  maker  to  try  to  compete 
with  us. 

A  ou  can  get  a  25-horsepower  Over¬ 
land,  with  a  102-inch  w’heel  base,  for 
81,000.  You  can  get  a  40-horsepower 
Overland,  with  a  112-inch  wheel  base, 
for  81.250.  The  prices  include  lamps 
and  magneto. 

This  car,  which  has  captured  the 
country,  is  the  car  you  will  want  when 
you  know  it. 

Two  Free  Books 

Nothing  is  published  about  auto¬ 
mobiles  so  interesting  as  the  facts 
about  Overlands.  They  are  told  in 
two  books  which  we  want  to  send  you. 
Every  motor  car  lover  should  have 
them.  Cut  out  ..this  coupon  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  write  for  the.  books  today. 
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The  Willys-Overl&nd  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 
Please  send  me  the  tivo  books  free 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

Were  introduced  in  1861  and  have  become  the  best  and  most  favorably 
known  brands  of  fertilizers  on  the  market.  From  small  sales  at  first  in 
Massachusetts  their  rise  has  become  general  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  They  are  now  manufactured  in  California. 

In  the  practice  of  general  farming  two  things  are  often  over¬ 
looked:  1st,  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil;  2nd,  attention  to  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  Preparation  of  a  good  seed  bed  requires 
good  plowing  and  thorough  harrowing. 

The  compounds  containing  the  valuable  elements  of  plant  food 
are  often  changed  by  proper  cultivation  from  forms  which  are  insol¬ 
uble  to  other  forms  which  are  more  or  less  available. 

The  better  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  better  will  be  tlv  esults  from  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

A  small  acreage  well  cultivated  and  well  fertilized  will  pay  better  than  a 
large  acreage  only  half  cared  for.  A  fruit  grower  recently  wrote  “I  am  getting 
a  nice  living  from  two  and  one-half  acres  of  small  fruit,  and  every  year  !  save 
something  for  a  rainy  day.” 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers  lend  themselves  readily  to  intensive  farming 
because  they  are  so  easy  to  apply  that  they  save  labor.  They  are 
available  so  that  they  start  the  crop  quickly  and  enable  it  to  get 
ahead  of  early  drought.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  so  soluble  as 
to  be  largely  lost  by  heavy  rains,  and  they  mature  crops  before  the 
early  frosts  of  our  northern  latitudes. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Send  for  circulars. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
Offices:  Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  apy  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  c  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  snide  packers  try  hard  to  discredit  “New  York 
Baldwins,”  but  it  would  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  let 
dried  apples  alone.  Yet  60  cases  of  “Choice  Evapor¬ 
ated  Apples,”  packed  at  Rochester,  were  recently 
seized  by  the  U.  S.  inspector  and  condemned  under 
the  pure  food  and  drug  law.  They  “were  composed 
in  part  of  filthy  and  decomposed  vegetable  substance.” 
That  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  “rotten.”  We  say 
that  plain  and  straight  of  this  method  of  killing  the 

reputation  of  New  York  fruit. 

* 

We  hold  up  both  hands  and  admit  one  question 
which  we  cannot  answer.  That  is,  where  to  buy  a 
good  milch  goat  at  a  fair  price.  We  have  already  had 
over  100  applications  from  people  who  want  a  pocket 
edition  or  tabloid  form  of  a  cow.  Apparently  there 
are  thousands  of  people  in  rural  towns  who  think 
they  can  keep  a  couple  of  goats  in  two  piano  boxes, 
feed  them  well  and  get  the  family  supply  of  milk. 
They  seem  to  have  figured  this  out  right,  but  the 
trouble  now  is  to  find  the  goats.  There  is  a  good 
future  business  for  some  one  who  can  offer  well-bred 
milch  goats. 

* 

We  have  at  various  times  said  that  Maine  offered 
as  good  an  opening  for  farmers  as  any  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  strong  and  the 
markets  are  good,  but  there  is  another  feature  to  be 
considered.  It.  is  expressed  by  the  following  from 
the  Bangor  Advertiser: 

We  in  Maine  are  not  any  of  us  far  from  the  farm  and 
all  of  us  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  farmer  as  a 
producer  and  creator,  who  obtains  his  livelihood  in  an 
honest  and  creditable  manner  by  hard  toil  and  who  fur¬ 
nishes  the  necessities  of  life  permitting  others  to  create 
the  luxuries  and  the  articles  that,  while  seemingly  essen¬ 
tial.  are  nevertheless  not  absolutely  necessary  to  life. 

“The  highest  respect  for  the  farmer,”  when  it  is 
really  sincere,  is  just  about  the  finest  national  spirit 

which  any  country  can  show. 

* 

Now  we  make  another  call  for  volunteers  to  help 
us  find  the  cost  of  growing  a  crop.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  time  you  spend 
working  one  field.  Multiply  the  number  of  hours  you 
put  in  alone  by  20  cents  and  the  number  you  spend 
with  the  team  by  40  cents.  Call  that  the  cost  of 
labor  and  add  the  value  of  fertilizer  and  seed.  In 
other  words,  charge  good  wages  for  yourself  and  see 
if  the  public  will  pay  the  bill.  We  do  not  see  any 
other  way  to  find  out.  Now  will  you  volunteer  for 
this  simple  experiment?  If  so,  let  us  have  the  first 
statement  of  labor  at  once.  Do  not  try  to  cover  the 
entire  farm  this  year  but  take  one  field  that  will  be 
a  fair  average  and  keep  accurate  accounts. 

* 

If  you  think  we  are  giving  too  much  space  to  poultry 
just  now  we  will  ask  you  to  consider  a  few  things. 
Meat  of  all  kinds  is  high.  It  is  not  likely  that  beef, 
mutton  or  pork  will  ever  be  sold  at  low  prices  again. 
With  the  tariff  removed  there  might  be  imports  of 
frozen  mutton  from  Australia  and  Argentina  that 
would  help  feed  the  people,  but  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  cheap  meat  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  result 
will  be  a  greater  demand  for  poultry  and  eggs.  In 
Europe  the  hen  and  the  duck  have  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  we  shall  see  the  same  outcome  here.  No  animals 
can  produce  a  ton  of  meat  more  rapidly  than  a  flock 
of  ducks.  No  animal  will  give  a  larger  supply  of 
sound  food  in  proportion  to  her  weight  than  a  good 
hen,  well  kept.  All  this  being  so,  poultry  culture 
becomes  a  very  important  topic  for  discussion,  and 
we  are  after  the  most  sensible  information  we  can  get. 


thec  rur.au  neav-a  orker 

We  are  not  done  with  that  Lupton  bill  before  the 
New  York  Legislature.  You  will  remember  that 
under  this  bill  commission  merchants  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  bonds  and  make  prompt  returns.  The 
bill  was  first  sent  to  the  general  laws  committee. 
It  was  then  amended  and  sent  to  the  ways  and  means 
committee,  where  it  still  slumbers,  since  there  are 
many  mean  ways  of  putting  bills  to  sleep.  Now  we 
understand  Mr.  Lupton  will  introduce  another  bill. 
This  one  will  be  stronger  than  the  other,  and  will 
be  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  present  agricul¬ 
tural  law.  In  such  case  it  could  be  referred  to  the 
agricultural  committee,  in  which  case  it  would  have 
a  chance.  This  legislation  is  needed.  It  interests 
you  as  a  shipper,  and  we  shall  never  obtain  it  unless 
you  and  other  farmers  use  your  influence  to  push  it 
through  the  Legislature.  Get  after  your  representa¬ 
tives  at  once. 

* 

At  a  low  estimate,  there  are  250,000  fakers  in  this 
country  who  are  in  one  respect  only  like  lilies  of  the 
field — “they  toil  not.”  Yet  they  live  well  and  burn 
money.  There  must  be  at  least  100  “suckers”  to 
every  faker,  or  else  these  parasites  would  be  obliged 
to  go  to  work.  The  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
fakers  is  to  curtail  the  suckers.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  law,  but  you  may  help  by  refusing  to  bite  at  any 
of  the  great  schemes  for  getting  rich  quick.  There 
are  too  many  farmers  who,  if  they  make  $100,  feel 
that  they  must  rush  off  and  invest  it  in  some  stock 
or  in  some  land  scheme,  or  in  a  gold  mine.  Why 
not  have  faith  in  your  own  farm,  and  put  that  money 
into  drain  tile  or  lime,  or  into  the  home,  or  use  it 
in  one  of  a  dozen  different  ways  to  make  your  own 
land  more  productive  and  valuable?  We  may  not 
be  able  to  drive  all  the  fakers  to  manual  labor,  but 
we  will  do  our  best  to  reform  the  suckers  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family. 

“It  isn’t  the  party  label  that  counts  in  such  a  time 
as  this;  it  is  the  essential  purpose  with  which  public 
service  is  offered  and  given.  In  the  House  1  shall 
be  quite  as  glad  to  work  with  the  Republican  in¬ 
surgents  in  their  light  against  the  forces  of  reaction 
as  I  shall  to  lend  my  aid  to  my  own  party  when  their 
efforts  are  directed  to  the  same  end.” 

That  sentiment  was  expressed  by  James  S.  Havens 
after  the  election  in  the  32d  New  York  Congressional 
District.  Mr.  Havens  received  24,808  votes  and  Mr. 
Aldridge  18,977.  In  1908  this  same  district  gave  Mr. 
Perkins,  a  Republican,  10,177  majority.  These  figures 
show  that  15,998  votes  were  changed,  the  Democratic 
ticket  gaining  1,950  and  the  Republican  losing  14,048. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Havens  says  the  party  label  does  not 
count  any  more.  The  label  did  not  fit  the  man  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Aldridge.  Hereafter  no  party  can  live 
long  in  this  country  unless  it  can  stand  for  some 
moral  principle  and  some  higher  ideals  than  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  soiled  dollar!  It  has  been  evident  for 
the  past  two  years  that  the  so-called  leaders  in  New 
York  were  sitting  over  a  volcano.  Mr.  Aldridge 
simply  tried  to  hold  down  the  first  eruption.  What 
an  object  lesson  would  be  given  if  a  few  such  char¬ 
acters  as  Senator  Depew  and  Timothy  L.  Woodruff 
would  come  out  where  the  people  could  get  at  them 
with  votes.  If  Aldridge  had  been  elected  nothing 
would  have  saved  the  Republican  party,  for 
men  everywhere  would  have  reasoned  that  its 
voters  lacked  the  courage  and  strength  to  arise 
and  clean  their  house.  The  farmers  and  country 
voters  of  Monroe  County  did  a  wonderful  work  on 
election  day.  We  knew  they  would  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  They  have  done  far  more  than  they  dreamed 
they  were  doing  when  they  repudiated  the  party  label, 
knowing  the  wearer  was  not  the  true  variety.  Not  in 
half  a  century  has  there  been  such  a  notable  victory 
for  the  principle  of  clean  politics  and  direct  expression 
of  opinion.  And  one  of  the  great  things  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  that  both  candidates  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  parcels  post. 

* 

For  years  we  have  urged  our  readers  to  experiment 
with  Alfalfa.  Many  have  worked  with  the  crop  until 
they  have  it  established.  Every  one  of  them  will  agree 
that  each  acre  of  Alfalfa  has  made  them  an  annual 
present  of  the  equivalent  of  one  ton  or  more  of  wheat 
bran.  There  cannot  be  any  question  about  the  in¬ 
creased  value  to  every  crop  of  a  rotation  when  Al¬ 
falfa  is  grown  and  fed  on  the  farm.  We  now  urge 
readers  to  try  another  crop — the  Soy  bean.  Mr. 
Wing  has  told  us  about  it  and  those  who  are  still 
more  interested  should  read  Farmers’  Bulletin  372 
from  the  U.  S.  Department.  The  Soy  bean  is  now 
changing  the  plan  of  feeding  cattle  in  Europe.  The 
Japanese  take  out  the  oil  and  export  great  quantities 
of  the  dry  meal.  This  is  taking  the  place  of  linseed 
and  cotton-seed  meal  and  giving  satisfaction.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  who  grow  Alfalfa  have  been  able 
to  cut  their  grain  bill  in  two.  The  grain  and  straw 
of  Soy  beans  will  enable  them  to  make  another  cut. 


This  crop  is  not  a  permanent  one  like  Alfalfa,  but, 
like  corn,  planted  each  season.  It  ought  to  prove  very 
useful  on  a  fruit  farm  where  stock  must  be  kept  and 
where  tillage  is  needed  for  the  trees.  Planted  in 
drills  and  cultivated  we  think  it  will  prove  better,  all 
things  considered,  than  corn  or  cow  peas.  It  is  one 
of  the  crops  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  tested  by 
everyone  who  has  stock  to  feed. 

* 

We  would  like  to  convince  many  of  our  readers 
that  it  pays  to  make  the  house  and  yard  attractive. 
Too  many  country  people  do  not  care;  and  they  get 
in  the  habit  of  letting  things  go  so  that  the  house 
stands  like  a  great  box  in  a  rough,  untidy  yard.  Any 
man  who  has  cleaned  up  his  grounds,  planted  a  few 
flowers  and  shrubs  and  made  a  lawn  will  tell  you  how 
such  work  pays.  In  our  country  a  strong  climbing 
rose  or  an  ivy  vine  clambering  over  a  house  would 
be  worth  at  least  $100  in  the  selling  value.  There 
may  be  a  few  places  where  neat  surroundings  would 
not  add  to  the  farm’s  value,  but  there  are  not  many 
of  them.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lawns,  flowers 
and  paint  increase  the  value  and  make  the  farm  more 
salable.  And  yet,  while  this  is  a  good  argument  it 
is  not  the  best  one.  The  very  act  of  cleaning  up  and 
making  the  grounds  tidy  helps  a  farmer  and  his  family 
as  few  other  things  will  do.  Home  is  made  more  at¬ 
tractive.  Wife  and  children  take  more  pride  in  it, 
and  there  is  more  “spirit  and  joy  in  life.”  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field !”  Let  us  get  more  of  what  they 
represent  into  farm  life. 

* 

Judged  by  his  letters  we  should  call  Senator  N.  B. 
Scott  of  West  Virginia  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
public  men  in  this  country.  On  page  525  you  will  find 
one  of  his  letters  and  what  he  got  in  return.  There 
is  a  Senator  who  seems  to  think  a  single  county  in 
West  Virginia  as  large  as  Germany.  This  man  is  put 
on  a  committee  to  decide  postal  matters,  and  yet  he 
does  not  know  of  our  present  postal  rate  with  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Another  West  Virginian  wrote  the 
Senator  to  stop  sending  him  free  seeds.  Plere  is  an 
extract  from  the  Senator’s  reply.  If  anyone  can  show 
a  more  foolish  statement  from  a  member  of  Congress 
we  want  to  see  it. 

“You  speak  of  wiping  out  the  sending  of  seed,  but 
if  zve  should  do  that  there  zvould  be  a  clamor  and  howl 
going  up  from  every  farmer  in  the  United  States,  and 
life  zvould  not  be  worth  living.” 

Now,  sir,  as  a  farmer  you  see  yourself  as  Senator 
Scott  sees  you.  We  though  you  had  higher  ideals 
than  free  seeds,  but  it  seems  not.  Senator  Scott  says 
you  would  howl  at  the  thought  of  losing  them — and 
he  ought  to  know.  However,  let  us  thank  the  Senator 
for  picking  one  ripe  truth,  at  least.  He  says  that 
“clamor  and  howl”  take  all  the  joy  out  of  public  life. 
If  the  people  only  knew  it  they  ought  to  send  a  man 
to  the  Senate  and  then  go  to  sleep,  leaving  the  Senator 
to  do  as  he  sees  fit.  It  is  “clamor  and  howl”  for  the 
people  to  say  what  they  want  and  insist  that  their 
Senator  shall  get  it  for  them.  And  yet,  what  is  the 
Senator  there  for  if  not  to  put  that  “clamor  and 
howl”  into  legislation  or  else  stand  up  and  show  that 
it  is  wrong?  The  way  to  get  parcels  post  therefore 
is  to  raise  such  a  “clamor  and  howl”  about  it  that  in 
order  to  make  political  life  worth  living  Senator  Scott 
and  other  gentlemen  like  him  will  harness  their  giant 
powers  to  the  cause  and  pull  it  along.  But  is  such 
a  “political  life”  as  Senator  Scott  has  given  West 
Virginia  “worth  living?”  What  do  West  Virginians 
get  out  of  it?  If  as  Senator  Scott  says  a  few 
packets  of  free  seeds  will  keep  them  quiet  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said.  If  not,  they  can  be  trusted  to 
raise  a  fine  crop  of  “clamor  and  howl.” 


BREVITIES. 

Scandal  is  a  very  effective  soiling  crop. 

And  do  not  forget  to  raise  your  share  of  Senator  Scott’s 
“clamor  and  howl”  crop. 

Ten  to  one  there  is  a  surplus  of  lawyers,  doctors  and 
clerks  in  your  county  and  a  shortage  of  farm  help. 

The  suggestion  was  made  at  a  local  English  farmers’ 
meeting  that  all  moles  should  be  killed  at  public  expense  ! 
Next ! 

Well,  sir — if  people  cannot  get  beef,  pork  or  mutton 
at  fair  prices,  they  will  eat  more  eggs  and  chickens.  Mrs. 
Hen  is  coming  to  the  front. 

A  Pennsylvania  woman  burned  her  husband’s  wooden 
leg  as  the  only  way  to  prevent  him  from  going  to  a 
saloon.  The  judge  upheld  her. 

Now  they  are  talking  once  more  about  bread  made  of 
Alfalfa  flour.  Better  let  Alfalfa  alone  as  human  food. 
What  it  does  for  brutes  is  enough. 

The  United  States  Government  buys  coal  for  quality — - 
on  analysis.  Samples  show  how  much  actual  fuel  a  ton 
contains  and  how  much  heating  power  it  can  furnish. 

The  figures  show  that  182,000  persons  attended  the 
various  farmers’  institute  meetings  in  New  York  last  sea¬ 
son.  Of  course,  many  of  these  attended  several  sessions. 

In  England  the  trade  in  worn-out  or  “sore”  city  horses 
has  become  so  bad  that  Parliament  is  asked  for  a  law 
authorizing  inspectors  to  kill  all  such  animals  that  aie 
found  “doctored”  or  badly  lame  or  diseased. 
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LETTERS  FROM  PUBLIC  MEN. 

This  week  we  may  take  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Senator  N.  B.  Scott,  of 
West  Virginia.  One  of  our  readers  in 
Hancock  County  asked  the  Senator  how 
he  stood  on  parcels  post.  Here  you 
have  his  answer. 

Yours  of  the  12th  to  hand  and  contents 
noted.  You  ask  me  “Do  you  know  of  any 
reason  why  all  other  civilized  countries 
should  have  parcels  post  and  we  should 
not.”  Each  of  the  foreign  countries  is 
about  as  large  as  one  of  our  counties  in 
West  Virginia.  If  we  adopt  a  parcels  post  we 
shall  have  to  carry  it  from  Porto  Rico  to 
Alaska  at  the  same  price  we  would  carry 
a  parcel  from  Wheeling  to  your  place. 
There  is  a  deficit  now  in  the  Postoflice 
Department  of  over  17  millions,  caused 
by  the  establishment  of  free  rural  routes 
over  the  country,  and  if  the  parcels  post 
is  added  it  will  increase  the  deficit  very 
materially.  I  shall  give  this  matter  very 
careful  consideration  when  it  comes  before 
the  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Post 
Roads  and  I  assure  you  I  will  try  to  do 
justice  to  the  government  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  people  of  the  country.  I  shall 
not  act  hastily  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
because  it  is  a  very  serious  question. 

Very  truly  yours, 

N.  B.  SCOTT. 

We  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  matter  for  Senator  Scott  before  he 
gets  through.  Our  friend  from  Hancock 
County  is  a  true  Knight  of  the  Postage 
Stamp,  and  he  comes  back  at  Senator 
Scott  at  once : 

I  received  your  letter  some  time  ago 
dated  March  14.  In  it  you  say  each  foreign 
country  (with  parcel  post)  is  about  the 
size  of  our  counties  in  West  Virginia.  I 
think  your  ideas  about  geography  must  be 
somewhat  hazy.  I  think  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  are  somewhat  larger 
than  our  West  Virginia  counties.  Instead 
of  creating  a  deficit  a  parcel  post  would 
create  a  revenue  for  the  postoffice.  You 
say  you  will  try  to  do  justice  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country.  Now  my  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  the  people  are  the  government ; 
perhaps  I  am  wrong  about  this.  Now  the 
question  of  parcels  post  is  to  be  settled. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know  how  their 
representatives  stand  on  the  question, 
whether  they  stand  with  the  people  or  the 
express  companies.  You  are  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  Will  you  state  plainly  your 
position? 

Nothing  does  us  so  much  good  as  this 
ability  and  inclination  to  talk  back  to 
public  men.  Senator  Scott  ought  to  take 
a  few  years  off  and  go  back  to  ■some 
country  school  in  West  Virginia  for  a 
course  in  geography.  Let  some  school 
teacher  show  him  that  the  State  covers 
24,645  square  miles,  with  55  counties ; 
while  France  has  204,177  square  miles, 
Germany  211,135,  Austro-Hungary  240,- 
942,  and  Great  Britain  120,537.  Senator 
Scott  must  think  he  is  talking  to  the 
infant  class  in  a  school  when  he  offers 
such  a  foolish  bluff.  The  Senator  ought 
also  to  go  somewhere  and  learn  a  few 
simple  things  about  parcels  post.  Does 
he  not  know  that  packages  can  now  be 
•sent  to  a  dozen  foreign  countries  at  12 
cents  a  pound?  A  package  weighing 
four  pounds  will  now  go  from  Alaska  to 
Germany  for  48  cents.  From  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  a  dozen  miles  out,  it  will 
cost  64  cents.  From  Wheeling  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  10  pounds  will  cost  $1.20,  from 
Wheeling  to  Washington,  $1.60  in  three 
separate  packages.  Again,  does  not 
Senator  Scott  know  that  thbre  are  about 
40,000  wagons  now  running  over  rural 
mail  routes  with  half  a  load,  or  less? 
Parcels  post  will  fill  these  wagons  and 
increase  the  revenue  with  little  cost. 
A  great  man,  that,  to  represent  a  great 
State  in  a  great  legislative  body. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — In  a  fire  that  practically 
destroyed  the  county  jail  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  April  13,  six  firemen  lost  their  lives. 
One  fireman  was  critically  injured  and  sev¬ 
eral  were  seriously  hurt.  When  the  fire 
was  discovered  there  were  300  men  and  50 
women  prisoners  in  the  Jail.  The  fire  was 
first  seen  on  the  second  floor  of  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  jail  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  crossed  wires.  The  loss 
will  be  $200,000.  This  was  the  third  bad 
fire  in  New  Haven  within  12  hours.  Fire 
began  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  the 
stables  of  Frank  Brazos  find  31  valuable 
horses  were  burned.  The  other  big  fire 
was  at  the  Connecticut  Computing  Com¬ 


pany’s  factory,  near  the  Yale  campus, 
when  seven  women  employees  escaped  down 
ladders. 

President  Taft  was  informed  April  14  of 
the  startling  inroads  which  cocaine  is 
making  on  the  health  of  this  country  by 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  Remington  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopia,  an  organization  al¬ 
lied  with  the  drug  profession.  Dr.  Reming¬ 
ton  brought  exhibits  of  cocaine  to  show  the 
President.  He  told  Mr.  Taft  about  recent 
disclosures  in  Philadelphia,  how  it  had 
been  shown  that  school  children  were  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  cocaine  habit.  He  urged  the 
passage  of  some  national  prohibitory  meas¬ 
ure,  because  any  attempt  by  a  few  States 
to  restrain  the  trade  would  fail.  If  one 
State  passed  an  effective  law  against  the 
sale  of  cocaine  the  users  easily  could  ob¬ 
tain  it  from  adjoining  States  which  had  no 
restrictions  on  its  sale.  Dr.  Remington 
wanted  a  law  to  forbid  its  passage  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  The  President  was  much 
impressed  and  interested. 

A  dynamite  explosion  at  the  Lackawanna 
cutoff  near  Netcong,  N.  J.,  April  14,  killed 
four  men  outright  and  injured  four  others 
so  badly  that  none  was  expected  to  re¬ 
cover.  One  of  the  four  died  shortly  after 
reaching  Memorial  Hospital  in  Morris¬ 
town.  Another  of  the  gang  was  seriously 
injured,  but  may  recover. 

A  storm  that  finally  blew  out  to  sea 
April  16  has  done  damage  in  five  Southern 
States  estimated  at  $2,000,000  to  crops  and 
other  property  and  left  a  trail  of  dead  and 
wounded  in  its  path.  While  the  greater  part 
of  the  damage  has  been  done  to  growing 
crops,  yet  scores  of  buildings  and  business 
houses  have  been  unroofed  or  demolished 
in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Tennessee.  In  Sturgiss,  Miss.,  five 
persons  were  killed  by  the  collapse  of  a 
store.  Bradley  and  Chapel,  in  the  same 
district,  report  four  deaths  by  lightning. 
In  southern  and  central  Alabama  there 
was  much  damage  to  property.  At  Green¬ 
ville  and  Bruton  residences  and  business 
houses  were  unroofed.  Eight  negx-oes  were 
killed  by  lightning  while  under  a  tree. 

A  blizzard  prevailed  in  the  central  West¬ 
ern  States  April  16-17,  doing  much  damage 
to  growing  vegetables.  At  some  points  in 
Iowa  ice  formed  to  the  thickness  of  four 
inches.  The  peach  and  apple  crops  almost 
over  the  entire  State  have  been  killed.  In 
Minnesota  there  was  considerable  snow  and 
cold,  but  the  crops  had  not  advanced  far 
and  little  damage  was  done.  In  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  and  parts  of  Michigan  the 
cold  was  severe  enough  to  damage  all  early 
vegetables  and  the  fruit  trees. 

Fire  April  17  at  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  de¬ 
stroyed  16  buildings  and  caused  a  loss 
estimated  at  about  $100,000.  The  struc¬ 
tures  burned  were  the  county  jail,  court 
house,  residence  of  Sheriff  Stevens,  the 
Congregational  Church,  town  hall,  one 
store,  two  tenement  houses  and  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  eight  well-to-do  people.  A  high 
wind  and  the  lack  of  effective  apparatus 
caused  the  spread  of  the  flames,  which 
started  in  the  county  jail  about  noon. 

Assistant  Attorney-General  W.  T.  Deni¬ 
son,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  at  New  Orleans  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  says  that 
the  reports  of  frauds  in  the  New  Orleans 
Custom  House  in  regard  to  the  importation 
of  sugar  are  untrue. 

A  safe  containing  diamonds,  jewelry  and 
money  estimated  at  more  than  $50,000  has 
been  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  20 
feet  of  water,  buried  deep  in  the  sand. 
The  safe  has  been  identified  •  as  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  J.  Williams,  a  jeweller,  which  was 
washed  away  from  the  historic  seaport  of 
Indianola,  Tex.,  when  that  town  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  Gulf  hurricane  and  giant 
wave  in  1875.  The  story  of  the  safe  is 
told  by  surviving  relatives  who  assisted 
Williams  in  packing  it.  Williams  and  his 
daughter  were  drowned  in  the  storm  and 
the  building  containing  the  safe  was  washed 
to  sea.  Divers  have  examined  the  safe 
and  find  it  intact.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  lift  the  treasure  and  take  it  ashore. 
For  many  years  there  was  a  standing  re¬ 
ward  of  $10,000  for  any  one  locating  the 
safe.  It  was  found  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
site  of  the  building. 

Abraham  White,  sometimes  known  as  the 
“postage  stamp  financier”  because  he 
cleaned  up  a  little  matter  of  $100,000  on  a 
Panama  bond  subscription  in  1906  on  an 
investment  of  44  cents’  worth  of  postage 
stamps,  was  locked  up  at  Police  Head¬ 
quarters,  New  l’ork,  April  19,  on  complaint 
of  a  former  elevated  railroad  engineer, 
who  charges  him  with  the  larceny  of  $575. 
The  complainant,  Isaac  Zane,  lives  at  White 
Haven,  Pa.,  on  a  pension.  Zane  says  that 
he  read  in  the  newspapers  about  White 
making  so  much  money  out  of  various 
projects  and,  having  saved  up  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  wrote  White  a  letter  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1906,  asking  him  for  advice  and 
help  about  investments.  In  reply  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  early  in  1907  written  on 
the  stationery  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Security  Company,  149  Broadway,  and 
signed  “Abraham  White,  president,”  with 


the  rubber  stamped  information  that  the 
letter  had  been  signed  by  a  secretary.  This 
told  him  to  send  along  the  money  and  he 
sent  $600.  He  shows  another  letter  ac¬ 
knowledging  receipt ;  also  a  letter  dated 
November  7,  1907,  saying  that  White  was 
sorry  the  investment  had  not  turned  out 
so  well  as  he  had  hoped  and  sending  check 
for  $25.  Zane  cashed  the  check  and  says 
that  that  is  all  the  money  he  got  back  out 
of  the  $600.  He  made  complaint  against 
White  at  Police  Headquarters  on  March 
10  last.  In  the  Fall  of  1907  White  put 
in  a  bid  for  an  entire  $40,000,000  issue  of 
city  bonds.  He  enclosed  with  the  bid  a 
draft  for  $800,000  accepted  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Security  Company  to  cover  the 
2  per  cent  deposit.  Comptroller  Metz 
wasn’t  convinced  that  the  Greater  New 
York  Security  Company  had  the  $800,000 
and  threw  out  the  bid.  White  bought  the 
John  A.  McCall  place  at  Long  Branch  after 
Mr.  McCall’s  death,  but  later  it  was  sold 
at  sheriff’s  sale  after  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  foreclosed  a  $100,000 
mortgage. 

George  W.  Aldridge,  boss  of  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  defeated  by  James  S. 
Havens  in  the  special  election  for  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Thirty-second  District, 
held  April  19.  Mr.  Havens  has  defeated 
Mr.  Aldridge  by  a  plurality  of  5,831.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  late  Representative  Perkins, 
Republican,  carried  the  district  in  1908  by 
10,167  the  result  shows  a  difference 
of  15,998  votes.  Mr.  Havens  carries  the 
city  of  Rochester  by  3,746.  In  1908  Mr. 
Perkins  carried  it  by  6,215.  The  difference 
is  9,961  votes.  The  result  tallies  almost 
to  a  dot  with  that  in  the  Fourteenth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  district,  where  at  a  recent  special 
election  Eugene  N.  Foss,  Democrat,  over¬ 
turned  a  Republican  plurality  in  1908  of 
14,000  and  won  by  6,000,  making  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  20,000  votes.  The  last  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congressman  for  this  district  was 
Col.  Albert  S.  Greenleaf.  elected  in  1890, 
just  two  years  before  the  Cleveland  tidal 
wave  of  1892,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  law  .and  the  disapproval  by 
Republicans  of  the  Harrison  administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Havens  -carried  all  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  strongholds  not  only  in  the  city 
of  Rochester,  but  the  country  towns  of 
Monroe  County  which  make  up  the  Con¬ 
gress  district.  He  carried  his  own  ward 
by  68,  where  the  late  Representative  Per¬ 
kins,  Republican,  carried  it  in  1908  by 
150.  Mr.  Havens  carried  17  of  the  22 
wards  in  the  city  of  Rochester  and  all  but 
three  of  the  19  country  towns.  Mr. 
Aldridge  carried  his  own  ward  by  88. 
Perkins  carried  it  in  1908  by  900. 

One  of  the  most  important  railroad  cases 
ever  tried  in  New  Jersey  resulted  April  19 
in  a  verdict  of  $12,000  against  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  for  the  death  of  William 
L.  Stockton,  of  Newark,  at  the  Newark 
station.  The  administrator  of  the  estate 
claimed  that  the  road  did  not  maintain  a 
large  enough  platform  at  Newark,  that  it 
did  not  make  its  platform  reasonably  safe, 
and  that  the  trains  were  not  operated  in  a 
safe  manner.  The  first  cause  was  thrown 
out  by  the  court,  but  on  the  latter  two 
the  jury  found  the  company  negligent. 
Stockton  was  waiting  for  a  train  on  the 
station  platform  at  Newark  when  a  train 
moved  in,  stopped,  and  immediately  moved 
out  again.  Stockton  was  pushed  by  the 
crowd  under  the  wheels  and  killed. 

POLITICAL. — The  Senate  Committee  on 
Manufactures  reported  favorably  May  14 
Senator  Ileyburn’s  bill  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  paints.  It  provides  that  all 
paint  shall  be  labelled  with  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  ylace  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  label  shall  also  state  the 
percentage  of  white  lead,  turpentine,  oil  or 
zinc  in  the  paint. 

The  announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  April  18  that  it  intends  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  cotton  pool  with  a  view  to  bring¬ 
ing  criminal  prosecutions  against  those  con¬ 
cerned  marks  a  new  departure  by  the  At¬ 
torney-General  in  applying  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  to  alleged  monopolies  and 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.  A  plain 
intimation  is  contained  in  the  department 
statement  that  proceedings  will  be  begun 
against  other  pools  and  corners  in  com- 
moditie*  if  conditions  seem  to  warrant  such 
action.  Mr.  Wickersham  has  already  shown 
a  good  deal  of  originality  in  applying  exist¬ 
ing  laws  in  new  ways.  He  recently  in¬ 
dicted  several  of  the  Kentucky  night  riders 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  Tt 
was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  through 
the  arm  of  the  Federal  law  he  flealt  a 
blow  at  the  bucket  shop  business  of  the 
country.  It  is  understood  that  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  hopes  to  be  able  through  the 
application  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
to  prevent  great  pools  and  corners  in  com¬ 
modities.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
engaged  now  in  an  investigation  of  the  so- 
called  butter  trust  at  Elgin,  Ill.,  and  it 
announced  a  few  days  ago  that  it  would 
begin  proceedings  also  against  soft  coal 
combinations.  These  are  only  a  few  -evi¬ 
dences  of  the  intention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  push  prosecutions  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The  department 
has  been  waiting  for  a  decision  in  the 


Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  trust  cases,  but 
now  that  these  decisions  have  been  post¬ 
poned  for  probably  a  year  it  is  likely  that 
the  department  will  move  without  further 
delay  against  combinations  which  it  feels 
certain  are  violating  the  anti-trust  law. 

The  House  April  18  passed  the  Dalzell 
bill  providing  that  hereafter  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  in¬ 
fringement  of  patents  by  thje  United  States 
Government.  At  present  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  grabs  a  patent  the  inventor  has 
no  redress.  The  Dalzell  bill  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  patents  which  the  Government  is 
using  at  present,  but  will  simply  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  such  use  in  the  future,  when 
the  Court  of  Claims  will  determine  the 
amount  which  should  be  paid  to  the  in¬ 
ventor  as  indemnity. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  is  called  at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  31st 
street  and  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City,  on 
Wednesday,  May  11.  The  executive  oi 
business  session  will  be  held  at  10.3,0  a.  m.. 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  reports  fox 
the  year,  the  election  of  officers,  and  trans¬ 
action  of  any  business  that  may  come  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting.  Wm.  H.  Caldwell,  sec¬ 
retary,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Under  a  post  office  regulation  enforc¬ 
ing  the  use  of  transparent  paper  for  seed 
bags,  which  has  been  on  the  statutes  since 
1883,  but  has  been  completely  lost  sight 
of  and  so  unrecognized,  but  was  recently 
brought  to  light  by  the  action  of  a  post¬ 
master  in  the  West,  seedsmen  will  be  com¬ 
pelled,  commencing  with  July  1,  to  put  up 
all  seeds,  which  are  intended  to  pass 
through  the  mails,  in  transparent  bags  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  the  rate  of  lc.  for 
every  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 


OLEO  LEGISLATION. 

Several  bills  are  now  before  Congress 
proposing  changes  favorable  to  the  bogus 
butter  interests,  and  public  hearings  on 
these  bills  were  begun  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  April  20.  What 
is  known  as  the  Goebel  bill  is  receiving 
most  active  support  of  the  oleo  men.  This 
bill  would  change  the  name  from  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  margarine,  a  substance  made 
from  butter,  milk  and  certain  extracts,  with 
or  without  coloring  matter,  made  in 
semblance  of  butter.  A  tax  of  two  cents 
per  pound  is  provided  for  both  renovated 
butter  and  margarine,  this  being  reduced 
to  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  in  the  case 
of  margarine  when  free  from  artificial 
coloring.  Special  taxes  are  imposed  on 
renovated  butter  dealers,  $600  on  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  on  wholesale  and  on  retail 
dealers  in  both  renovated  butter  and  mar¬ 
garine,  yearly  taxes  of  $120  and  $6,  re¬ 
spectively. 

At  the  first  day’s  hearing  Representative 
Burleson  stated  that  the  Grout  law  had 
cost  the  Government  more  than  $20,000,- 
000.  He  said  that  seven  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  are  in  the  dairy  business,  and  that 
93  per  cent  are  consumers  of  butter,  many 
of  them  purchasers  of  oleomargarine  for 
their  own  tables.  He  advocated  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  tax.  Representative  Lever 
favored  the  classification  of  all  butter  and 
adulterated  butter  as  meat  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  making  them  subject  to  the  present 
inspection  laws.  Dr.  Wiley,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  Special  Agent  Fleming, 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  testified 
as  to  the  ingredients  and  processes  of  but¬ 
ter  and  oleomax-garine  making  and  as  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
present  tax.  John  F.  Jelke,  of  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  and  his 
brother,  Ferdinand  Jelke,  Jr.,  contended 
that  the  tax  should  be  removed  in  order 
to  place  them  on  equal  footing  as  manu¬ 
facturers  with  the  producers  of  butter. 

George  L.  Flanders,  pi-esident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Union,  said  that  what  his 
association  wants  is  a  law  preventing  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  in  imitation 
of  butter  of  any  of  the  various  shades. 
They  want  it  branded  so  plainly  that  “lie 
who  runs  can  read”  what  it  is.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  contended 
that  oleomargarine  is  colored  not  to  make 
it  look  like  butter,  but  to  preserve  'its 
individuality  as  the  poor  man’s  butter. 
Reports  of  other  hearings  will  be  given 
latex1. 


Pear,  peach  and  plum  trees  were  in  full 
bloom  April  13  ;  apples  jixst  showing  bloom, 
about  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  time. 
We  had  a  frost  April  12,  which  froze  ice 
one-eighth-incli  thick  in  crocks  used  for 
chickens,  and  to-day  I  found  the  stamens 
on  many  of  the  blossoms  fully  open  on  the 
pear  tree  had  turned  black,  this  being  the 
only  injury  I  could  find.  The  buds  not  yet 
open  were  uninjui-ed.  w.  j.  M. 

Elyria,  Ohio. 


Will  some  one  give  his  experience  with 
galvanized,  corrugated  roofing?  I  contem¬ 
plate  using  it  on  a  gambx-el  roof  to  a  barn, 
but  none  has  ever  been  used  here,  so  cannot 
find  out  much  about  it.  Does  the  steam 
from  silos  in  a  barn  do  any  damage?  1 
have  heard  some  objection  raised  on  this 
account.  f.  a.  m. 

Buckfield,  Me. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  MAKING  OF  MAN. 

As  the  insect  from  the  rock 
Takes  the  color  of  its  wiug  ; 

As  the  boulder  from  the  shock 
Of  the  ocean’s  rhythmic  swing 

Makes  itself  a  perfect  form, 

Learns  a  calmer  front  to  raise; 

As  the  shell,  enameled  warm 
With  the  prism's  mystic  rays, 

Praises  wind  and  wave  that  make 
AH  its  chambers  fair  and  strong; 

As  the  mighty  poets  take 

Grief  and  pain  to  build  their  song; 

Even  so  for  every  soul. 

Whatsoe’er  its  lot  may  be, — 

Building  as  the  heavens  roll, 

Something  large  and  strong  and  free, — 

Things,  that  hurt  and  things  that  mar 
Shape  the  man  for  perfect  praise ; 

Shock  and  strain  and  ruin  are 
Friendlier  than  the  smiling  days. 

— The  Woman’s  Journal. 

* 

For  a  person  suffering  with  neural¬ 
gia  in  the  region  of  the  waist,  so  acute 
that  it  suggested  pleurisy,  the  doctor 
ordered  bags  of  heated  bran.  The  bran 
was  heated  in  pans  in  the  oven,  just 
as  hot  as  it  could  be  made  without 
scorching,  and  then  put  in  long,  narrow 
bags  that  formed  a  girdle,  the  bags 
being  wrapped  an  Turkish  toweling. 
The  bran  thus  applied  is  light,  cleanly, 
and  retains  the  heat  for  some  time;  it 
is  valuable  in  allaying  neuralgic  pain, 
or  wherever  hot  applications  are  de¬ 
sired.  The  sloppy  old-fashioned  poul¬ 
tice  is  rarely  prescribed  now  as  a  relief 
to  pain,  heat  being  applied  in  other 
ways,  and  the  dry  bran  is  certainly 

excellent  for  this  purpose. 

* 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  who  led  the 
British  Antarctic  expedition  which  so 
nearly  reached  the  South  Pole,  is  now 
lecturing  in  this  country,  and  he  tells 
some  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  pen¬ 
guins,  those  strange  birds  that  stand¬ 
ing  upright  look  from  a  distance  like 
a  lot  of  dignified  gentlemen  in  black 
coats  and  ’  white  waistcoats.  One  day 
a  big  penguin  strolled  into  camp  and 
saw  one  of  the  shaggy  dogs.  Mr.  Pen¬ 
guin  stared  and  stared  and  came  closer, 
until  the  dog  snapped  playfully  at  the 
bird’s  funny  short  legs.  Next  day  the 
penguin  whose  legs  had  been  nipped 
came  into  camp  with  a  personally  con¬ 
ducted  party  of  penguins,  apparently 
to  show  them  the  dog,  and,  according 
to  the  explorer,  those  penguins  called 
every  day  to  look  at  the  dog.  The  ex¬ 
plorers  had  a  phonograph  in  camp,  and 
occasionally  gave  concerts  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  penguins,  as  Sir  Ernest 
solemnly  explained,  the  birds  bobbing 
around  in  a  circle,  with  much  apparent 
pleasure.  These  strange  birds,  which 
do  not  fly,  but  use  their  little  wings  in 
diving,  are  covered  with  short,  thick 
feathers  that  are  almost  like  scales  on 
the  wings.  Many  a  time  shipwrecked 
castaways  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
approaching  some  desolate  coast  have 
imagined  the  distant  penguins  sitting 
upright  upon  a  rocky  shore  to  be  hu¬ 
man  beings. 

* 

People  often  write  to  us  asking  for 
the  full  name  and  address  of  corres¬ 
pondents  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  paper,  sometimes  complaining  be¬ 
cause  the  full  address  is  not  given. 
They  do  not  realize,  apparently,  that 
there  are  valid  reasons  against  this. 

It  is  n'sit  only  to  protect  our  friends 
from  useless  correspondence  which 
might  easily  become  annoying  to  busy 
people,  but  also  because  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  swindlers  who  are  on  the 
lookout  for  the  addresses  of  country 
people,  either  for  their  own  use,  or  to 
sell  to  others.  Once  upon  their  list, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  circulars  and 
letters  from  every  class  of  swindler, 
including  those  who  debase  the  mind, 
as  well  as  those  who  would  impoverish 
the  pocket.  Our  correspondents  have 
a  right  to  be  protected  from  this,  hence 


the  full  address  is  usually  omitted. 
There  is  another  point,  too,  that  is  of¬ 
ten  overlooked.  A  large  correspon¬ 
dence  entails  considerable  expense  in 
postage  and  paper,  as  well  as  in  time. 
If  information  is  of  any  value  to  the 
inquirer,  it  is  certainly  worth  return 
postage,  yet  many  persons  never  think 
of  this  courtesy  in  writing  to  total 
strangers.  Circumstances  are  different 
in  the  case  of  a  paper  like  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  which  makes  a  special  point  of 
supplying  information,  either  through 
its  columns  or  by  private  correspon¬ 
dence.  But  to  secure  the  address  of 
a  private  person  and  then  to  send  a 
curt  postal  card  demanding  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  cost  the  person  address¬ 
ed  postage,  as  well  as  time  and  thought, 
shows  not  only  lack  of  outward  courte¬ 
sy,  but  also  of  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

* 

When  the  new  Summer  boarder 
spoke  regretfully  of  the  timidity  of  her 
two  children,  she  was  amazed  to  see  a 
look  of  delight  spread  across  the  leath¬ 
ern  countenance  of  Amos  Hodder,  says 
the  Youth’s  Companion.  ’’That’s  a  ’ 
good  telling,”  he  said,  heartily.  “Never 
you  fear,  ma’am,  but  that  I  can  give 
’em  some  good  times,  now  I  know  they 
are  the  scared  kind.  They  can  go  hay¬ 
ing  with  me,  and  riding,  and  out  in  the 
barnyard  anywhere  they  please.  It’s 
the  brave  children,  the  kind  that  aren’t 
afraid  of  anything,  that  scare  me. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  he  went  on,  seeing  the 
boarder’s  bewilderment.  “It’s  the  boys 
that’ll  try  to  ride  the  old  turkey-gob¬ 
bler,  and  pat  Jemima — that’s  the  cross 
cow — and  milk  Wilhelmina — she  isn’t 
an  overly  good-dispositioned  cow — and 
want  to  drive  the  colt,  that  make  me 
tremble. 

“There  was  a  little  girl  here  with 
her  ma  one  Summer.  She  went  right 
out  on  the  front  stoop  in  the  middle  of 
a  thunder  tempest  with  a  pair  o’  shears 
in  her  hand  to  fasten  ’em  with  wire  to 
the  lightning-rod  and  ‘see  what  would 
happen.’  And  she  tried  to  ‘soothe’  one 
o’  the  kittens  when  ’twas  having  a  fit. 

“I  said  to  the  mas  in  both  cases, 
‘Isn’t  that  child  o’  yours  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing  on  this  earth?’  and  they  both 
made  answer,  ‘No.’  They  allowed 
neither  o’  those  children  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fear;  they  ‘had 
been  brought  up  to  know  that  all  things 
were  good.’ 

“I  let  them  stay  their  time  out  each 
Summer,  but  I  never  got  caught  again 
with  either  of  ’em.  And  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  if  those  children  had  been 
spanked  by  me  the  way  they’d  ought  to 
t’ve  b.en,  they’d  have  know  there  was 
cue  thing  that  wasn’t  ‘good’  forever 
after.” 


Pot-pie  Dumplings. 

There  is  probably  nothing  of  which 
the  young  cook  feels  less  sure  than  of 
her  potpie  dumplings,  and  nothing  of 
which  she,  and  sometimes  her  elders, 
oftener  makes  a  failure.  Years  ago  a 
hired  girl  taught  me  how  easy  a  matter 
it  was  to  have  them  always  fluffy  and 
tender  and  since  that  day  my  dump¬ 
lings  have  won  for  themselves  quite  a 
family  reputation.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler.  Sift  four  or  five  times  a  quart 
of  -flour  with  three  heaping  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder  and  a  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan  or 
convenient  bowl  and  stir  in  milk  off 
the  top  of  the  milk  bottle  to  make  a 
batter  thicker  than  for  cake  but  not  as 
stiff  as  can  be  mixed.  Drop  this  in 
spoonfuls  over  the  top  of  the  boiling 
veal,  or  chicken,  or  lamb.  There  must 
be  broth  enough  among  the  meat  near¬ 
ly  but  not  quite  to  cover  it,  to  cook 
up  around  the  dumplings  but  never  to 
cover  them.  You  mqst  put  in  the 
dumplings  a  half  hour  before  time  for 
serving,  and  if  at  that  time  the  kettle 
shows  too  much  broth,  take  out  a  bowl¬ 
ful  to  be  returned  after  the  dumplings 
are  done.  This  is  really  the  better 


plan,  for  more  gravy  is  usually  liked 
and  that  under  the  dumpling  will  be 
somewhat  thickened  by  them  and  be  all 
the  better  for  diluting  a  little.  Be 
careful,  of  course,  not  to  cook  as  furi¬ 
ously  as  to  make  the  stew  burn  on,  but 
cover  closely,  keep  boiling  steadily  and 
do  not  lift  the  pot  lid  till  the  half  hour 
is  nearly  up.  A  little  experience  will 
show  just  how  much  milk  makes  the 
dumplings  ten  derest,  yet  not  so  soft  as 
to  lose  shape.  The  batter  should  need 
a  sharp  jar  of  the  spoon  on  the  rim 
of  the  kettle  to  make  it  fall  off,  and 
should  hold  together  and  not  spread 
out  much  where  it  falls.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  no  shortening  is  used  beyond 
that  of  the  creamy  milk.  The  batter 
probably  absorbs  some  from  the  top 
of  the  broth,  for  the  dumplings  are 
sure  to  be  perfectly  tender  when  not 
made  too  stiff.  Lift  them  out  with  two 
forks  when  done,  arrange  in  a  circle 
on  a  large  meat  platter  and  pile  the 
meat  in  the  center,  serving  the  broth 
from  a  gravy  boat.  No  thickening  will 
be  needed  in  the  gravy  if  you  have  be¬ 
gun  the  potpie  in  the  right  way  by 
dredging  in  flour  and  browning  each 
piece  of  meat  in  hot  butter  (or  with 
salt  pork  sliced  thin)  before  any 
water  has  been  added,  augusta  rose. 


Cleaning  a  Rusty  Kettle. 

How  shall  I  clean  a  new  iron  pot  so  it 
will  be  fit  to  cook  in?  Will  others  give 
their  experience?  I  have  tried  nearly 
everything  I  have  heard  of,  hut  still  it 
rusts,  and  tastes  of  the  iron.  I  have  had 
it  about  three  months.  mus.  c.  w.  d. 

We  should  like  some  experience 
from  others  on  this  question,  as  we 
have  never  used  a  new  iron  saucepan. 
We  have  some  that  have  seen  more 
than  half  a  century  of  service,  but  they 
never  rust.  It  is  necessary  to  dry  an 
iron  vessel  very  carefully  after  wash¬ 
ing  (setting  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
until  thoroughly  dry  is  a  good  precau¬ 
tion),  and  it  should  be  stored  in  a  dry 
and  airy  place.  It  may  be  that  mod¬ 
ern  cast  iron  utensils  rust  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  old-fashioned  wrought  iron. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Admiral 

percales 


are  as  bright  and 
varied  in  patterns 
and  effects  as  any  of  the 
12)4c.  goods  on  the 
market.  Hamilton  colors 

have  a  substantial 
reputation  for  dura¬ 
bility,  dating  from 

1825. 

Admiral  Percales 
are  36  inches  wide, 
and  sell  for 

onlyJQ  cents 


m 


a  yard.  If  you  want 
something  for  Shirts, 
Waists.  or  House 
Gowns, ask  your  retailer  | 
for  Admiral  Percale, 
or  write  us  for  samples. 

HAMILTON  I 
MFG.  CO. 

i93  Franklin  St. 
BOSTON 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND  | 

WATERPROOF 

OILED  ' 

CLOTHING 

IS  IDEAL  FOR 
ROUGH  AND  READY  WEAR 
IN  THE  WETTEST  WEATHER 
IT  WILL  KEEP  YOU  DRY  AND 
COMFORTABLE  AND  GIVE  LONG 
SERVICE. 

51)115*3=  SIICKER5*3= 

POMMEL  SLICKERS  3 — 

SOW  EVERYWHERE-  CATALOG  f REE 

-  A. J.  TOWER  CO.  boston. 
Tower  Canadian  Co.,  ltd.  Toronto. 


'kflSRAS® 


Haste  and  Waste 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

Instead  of  hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be¬ 
come  broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  handy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  one  wasted. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


1910. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  pretty  and  girlish  waist  is 
shown  in  No.  G583,  which  can  be  made 
as  a  separate  blouse,  or  as  part  of  a 
suit  of  cambric,  percale  or  linen.  The 
waist  is  made  with  fronts  and  back  and 
includes  one-piece  sleeves  that  can  be 
cut  in  three-quarter  length  and  gather¬ 
ed  into  bands  or  made  long  with  open¬ 
ings  finished  with  over-laps  and 
straight  cuffs,  in  regulation  style. 


6583  Misses’  Shirt  Waist, 

14.  ».nH  16  vears. 

Either  the  Dutch  collar  or  neck-band 
can  be  joined  to  the  neck  edge.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
sixteen  year  size  is  3 %  yards  21  or  24, 
2^4  yards  32  or  2  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  6583  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
misses  of  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

No  6612  will  combine  well  with  any 
style  of  pleated  or  paneled  skirt  to 
make  an  attractive  suit.  The  waist  is 
made  with  front  and  backs.  There 
are  tucks  that  are  stitched  for  part 
length  at  the  front  and  for  their  entire 
length  at  the  hack  and  the  right  front 


overlaps  the  left,  the  jabot  being  at¬ 
tached  under  its  edge.  The  yoke  is 
faced  with  the  trimming  of  silk  and 
when  the  square  neck  is  wanted  is  cut 
on  indicated  lines.  The  sleeves  are 
in  one  piece  each,  gathered  into  bands, 
and  for  the  shorter  length  are  cut  off 
below  the  tucks.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  3J4  yards  21  or  24,  2J4  yards  32,  1  Y\ 
yards  44  inches  wide,  with  Y  yard  of 
all-over  lace  and  Y%  yard  of  silk  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  6612 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


■  Some  of  Grandmother’s  Favorites. 

No  matter  what  one  is  interested  in 
each  year  adds  some  items  of  experience 
and  knowledge.  I  used  to  see.  years 
ago,  a  pretty  little  musk-scented  plant 
with  yellow  blossoms  over  an  inch  long 
and  showing  an  effective  patch  of  ma¬ 
roon  upon  at  least  three  of  the  lips  of 
its  tubular  corolla.  It  was  not  especial¬ 
ly  fine,  yet  I  loved  its  musky  odor  and 
the  childhood’s  associations  it  held,  and 
when  ordering  seeds  last  Spring  put 
Mimulus  moschatus  upon  the  list.  When 
the  seeds  came  up  by  the  hundreds, 
till  the  pan  was  crowded  full,  there 
promised  to  be  enough  old-fashioned 
musk  plants  for  all  the  neighborhood. 
But  the  first  blossoms  sent  me  back  to 
my  catalogue.  My  seedling  was  less 
than  a  third  of  the  size  expected,  quite 
another  sort  of  Mimulus.  Its  flower 
spreads  to  but  a  half-inch  across,  is  all 
clear  yellow  with  three  faint  black  lines 
marking  the  throat,  no  velvety  blotches 
of  red,  almost  no  perfume  in  blossoms 
or  leaf.  Now  I  know  what  Mimulus 
moschatus  is,  but  it  is  not  the  musk 
plant  of  my  childhood.  Mimulus  ringens 
grows  wild  in  our  low  lands,  a  pretty 
lavender  blue  flower.  It  has  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  “Monkey  flower”  from 
the  Greek  word  Mimulus,  “on  account 
of  its  gaping  corolla,”  says  Prof.  Asa 
Gray.  I  have  never  happened  to  know 
any  country  people  who  knew  it  by 
that  name,  or  by  any  name,  for  that 
matter,  though  it  grows  nearly  two 
feet  high  and  has  rather  pretty  and 
noticeable  flowers.  Probably  our  botan- 
ically-wise  editor  can  tell  what  sort  of 
Mimulus  it  was  I  used  to  see  making  a 
potful  of  musky  and  showily  yellow  and 
maroon  blossoms  upon  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  south  porch. 

[Probably  Mimulus  luteus,  .which  is 
very  showy,  clear  yellow  blotched  or 
marked  in  various  ways  with  maroon 
and  red.  But  the  true  musk  plant  is 
M.  moschatus,  with  its  smaller  yellow 
flowers  and  musky  odor.  According  to 
our  experience,  the  strength  of  the  odor 
varies  with  individual  plants.  Eds.] 

My  experience  with  another  flower 
common  in  grandmamma’s  garden  has 
interested  me.  Several  seasons  ago  a 
handsome  clump  of  Tiger  lilies  flour¬ 
ished  near  the  north  corner  of  our 
house,  and  in  a  place  where  no  one  had 
planted  them  or  could  have  imagined 
they  would  thrive.  Such  big  many-blos- 
somed  stalks  we  had  never  seen  before, 
nor  have  succeeded  in  growing  since. 

1  could  think  of  but  one  way  in  which 
they  came  there.  Many,  many  years 
before  there  had  been  a  flower  border 
not  far  from  the  place  and  during  some 
alterations  in  the  house  the  turf  had 
been  lately  broken  up  and  loosened 
there.  Probably  some  small  and  in¬ 
conspicuous  bulbs  had  been  growing 
somewhere  about  the  spot  all  the  20  or 
30  years,  making  little  show,  but  ready, 
when  favoring  circumstances  befriended 
them,  to  outdo  many  newer  and  less 
courageous  plants. 

In  contrast  to  this  lily  experience 
have  been  my  later  efforts  to  grow 
tigers.  Though  I  looked  upon  that 
cluster  at  the  house  corner  as  a  per¬ 
manent  possession  and  carefully  guarded 
it  from  scythe  and  lawn  mower,  it  sent 
up  fewer  and  fewer  stalks  till  one 
Springtime  only  a  few  low  leaves  told 
of  tiger  lilies  there.  But  I  watched 
for  them  in  other  places  and  had  some 
fine  stalks  amid  some  stones  by  the 
roadside  and  again  just  outside  the 
lawn  where  a  fence  had  once  been. 
When  I  moved  the  bulbs  in  Autumn 
to  what  I  considered  more  favorable 
quarters,  they  did  well  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  then  curled  over  when  half 
grown,  and  I  supposed  a  worm  had 
bored  into  the  stalks.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  I  watched  in  vain;  not  one 
lily  marked  the  spot.  "Insufficient 
drainage”  was  my  decision,  though 
Japan  liles  had  endured  Winters  in  that 
border.  To  cut  a  whole  stalk  of  tiger 
lilies  and  stand  it  straight  in  a  tall  vase 
surrounded  by  a  few  Iris  or  day  lily 
leaves  gives  as  handsome  a  table  orna¬ 
ment  as  eye  can  wish,  and  when  I  have 
such  a  bouquet  I  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost, 
not  knowing  whether  or  not  I  shall 
have  one  the  next  season. 

OLD-FASHIONED  FLA  NT  LOVER. 


Tlie  Bookshelf. 

A  Modern  Chronicle,  by  Winston 
Churchill.  In  his  new  novel  Mr. 
Churchill  leaves  politics  and  history, 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  American 
girl.  His  heroine,  Honora,  is  a  “climb¬ 
er” — she  is  determined  to  rise  in  the 
world,  to  achieve  wealth  and  position, 
and  from  a  St.  Louis  home  of  modest 
comfort,  but  obscurity,  she  works  her 
way  into  the  wealthiest  and  fastest 
society  of  New  York  and  Newport. 
Honora  is  beautiful,  clever  and  charm¬ 
ing;  she  decided  early  in  life  what 
she  wanted,  and  she  gets  it.  Her  char¬ 


acter  is  strongly  suggestive  of  Thack¬ 
eray's  Becky  Sharp,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  “society”  palls  on 
her,  and  proves  quite  as  tiresome  as 
her  humdrum  life  in  St.  Louis.  Then 
she  gets  a  Western  divorce  that  she 
may  make  a  new  marriage,  and  is  both 
surprised  and  pained  to  find  that  peo¬ 
ple  whose  opinion  she  respects  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  after¬ 
wards.  The  new  marriage  is  broken 
by  death,  and  Honora  goes  back  to  St. 
Louis  to  marry  a  strong  and  faithful 
man  who  had  given  her  his  affection 
from  childhood.  We  think  he  deserved 
a  better  fate.  The  book  is  extremely 
fascinating,  with  its  strong  character 
drawing  and  vivid  pictures  of  Ameri¬ 
can  social  life,  and  as  literature  im¬ 
presses  us  as  the  finest  tiling  Mr. 
Churchill  has  done  so  far.  It  is  worth 
thought,  too,  apart  from  the  entertain¬ 
ment  it  provides.  Honora’s  career  is 
duplicated  in  many  comunities,  and 
women  of  her  type  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  gravest  problems  now  lie- 
fore  us  in  American  home  life.  The 
book  is  a  lengthy  one — 524  pages — but 
the  story  carries  one  along  so  rapidly 
that  it  seems  all  too  short.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
price  $1.50. 


Nut  Bread. — Set  a  sponge  of  one  cup 
entire  wheat  flour,  one  cup  white  flour, 
one-half  cake  of  compressed  yeast  and 
one  cup  of  lukewarm  sweet  milk.  When 
light  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brown 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-fourth 
pound  of  shelled  hickory  nuts  or  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts,  sliced,  and  enough  whole 
wheat  flour  to  make  as  stiff  as  can  be 
stirred  with  a  spoon.  Put  in  pans,  let 
rise  one  hour  and  bake  one  hour. 


There's  no  mys¬ 
tery  about  it. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not 
break  from  heat, 
because  they’re 
made  of  Macbeth 
Pearl  Glass  in¬ 
stead  of  common 
bottle  or  window 
glass. 

Macbeth,  is  on 
my  chimneys.  That’s  my  name. 
I  would  hate  to  put  it  on  a 
chimney  that  would  make  me 
ashamed. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are  sold  by  the  best 
grocers  everywhere. 

My  book  insures  your  getting  the  right  chimney 
for  your  lamp;  it  also  gives  suggestions  about  the 
care  oflamps.  It  is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  ami 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


FOUNDED  1842 


Fast  Washable  Brown 

Did  you  ever  know  of 
brown  cotton  dress-goods 
before  that  would  wash 
without  fading  ? 


Simpson- Eddy  stone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  caucoes  that  stand 
sunlight,  perspiration  and 
repeated  washing  without 
the  color  moving.  Beau¬ 
tiful  designs.  Durable 
quality  of  cloth. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’tSimpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supyly 
you.  Standard  for  over  65  years. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Unil/P **ure  Sage  Honey  direct  from  been.  Finest 
MmMJiMKL  W  table  delicacy,  10c.  per  lb.,  freight  prepaid* 
Generous  sample  by  mail,  10c.  stamps,  which  may  apply  on 
order.  Spencer  Apiaries,  NoimIIioH',  Cal. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole  ones  and 
can  be  bought  at  $2.50  per  barrel  f.o.b.  Worcester 
(about  511  pounds  to  the  barrel),  from  the  factory  of 
NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., Worcesfer,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  “Toasted  Butter 
Crackers,”  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc. 
Check  or  money  order  must  acconipany  order.  Write  us. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Prof.  Shaw,  Well-Known  Agriculturist,  Says: 

“I  would  sooner  raiso  cattle  in  Western  Canada 
i  in  the  corn  bolt  of  the  United  States. 

.  Feed  is  cheaper  and  climate  better 
for  the  purpose.  Your  market  will 
improve  faster  than  your  fanners 
will  produco  the  supplies.  Wheat 
can  Ikj  grown  tip  to  the  60th  parallel 
I  [800  miles  north  of  the  International 
I  boundary].  Your  vacant  land  will 
be  taken  at  a  rate  beyond  present 
conception.  Wo  have  enough  people 
in  the  United  States  alone  who  want 
|  homes  to  tako  up  this  land.”  Nearly 

707000  Americans 

will  enter  and  make  their  homes 
in  Western  Canada  tills  year. 

1909  produced  another  large  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  ami  barley,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  cattle  exports 
was  an  Immense  item. 

Cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing  in  tho  provinces  ol'Miinl- 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Allierta. 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches,  and 
good  railways.  For  settlers'  rates,  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  "Last  Best  West.”  how  to 
reach  the  country  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Sup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
tho  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Oanndiav  Government 
Agent,  Room  30.  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(Use  address  nearest  you.)  (6) 


r 


What  Makes  Water  Rise  In  a  Pump? 

The  bright  school-boy  will  tell  you  it  is  atmospheric  pressure.  But  do 
you  realize  that  without  the  aid  of  the  weight  of  our  atmosphere  you 
would  have  to  lift  the  water  out  of  a  well  or  cistern  ?  The  pump  sucks 
the  air  out  of  the  water  pipe,  creating  a  partial  vacuum  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  well  forces  it  up  the  pipe  to  fill  the 
vacuum. 

Syracuse  “EASY”  Washer 

is  the  only  one  that  applies  this  scientific  principle  and 
makes  the  air  work  for  you.  The  handle  moved  up  and 
down  with  an  easy  pumping  motion,  first  sucks  air  and 
sudsy  water  up  through  the  clothes  into  the  funnel,  and 
then  drives  the  air  and  suds  down  again  with  the  return 
stroke. 

The  clothes,  laces,  etc.  are  not  pulled  or  hauled 
around,  yet  every  fibre  and  thread  is  reached  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  with  }  the  effort  required  by 
any  other  washing  machine. 

You  can’t  appreciate  how  easy  and  thorough  it  is  un¬ 
til  you  have  triedit.  Therefore  we  will  ship  the 
“  EASY  ”  Washer,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  woman  on 

Thirty  Days’  Trial 

If  it  does  not  prove  all  our  claims,  and  actually  de¬ 
light  you.  we  will  cheerfully  take  it  back  and  pay  re- 
turnfreight. Thousands  ofwomen  have  solved  the  wash¬ 
ing  problem  with  the  “  EASY.”  Why  don’t  you  try? 

Write  for  Free^  .Booklet,  money-saving  laundry 
recipes  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

DODGE  &  ZD  ILL.  224-S  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

TORONTO  BRANCH,  92  Olive  Av„  L.  G.  Beebe,  Mgr. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

Wbit  a  sample  1910  Model  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every¬ 
where  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  W  e  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  m  advance,  prepciyfrejgnt.md. 
allow  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  andj you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  hill  CAftTflDV  DDinCC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
LUVV  I  HW  I  UllI  I  niUCO  at  one  small  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save  5u)  to  5-5 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicyeleor  apair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  olfactory  prices  and  remar.iabte  special  offer. 
vnil  llfll  I  DE  ftCTAUICUCn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
IUU  TV  ILL  DC  Aw  I  UlllOnCU  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonderful  toco  prices ive 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
bedosed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each-  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 


.  TIDCC  nn  ACTED  D D  A  if  E  rear  wheels, Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, repairs 
’  I  IllCwy  wUAw  I  CI1  DnAAC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineathalf  usual  prices, 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  o* 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept. 


C  80, 


CHICAGO,  DLL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

STORIES  FROM  THE  COW  COUNTRY. 

The  inspectors  who  go  about  sampling 
milk  or  fertilizers  see  strange  sides  of 
human  nature,  and  run  upon  both  com¬ 
edy  and  tragedy  among  the  hills.  Some 
of  these  things  have  come  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  we  shall  give  them  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Kind  Neighbor  and  Water. 

A  foreigner  who  had  been  in  this 
country  only  four  years  moved  to  a 
small  dairy  farm  in  New  York.  His 
desire  was  to  own  a  farm  where  he  could 
make  a  fair  living  for  his  family.  He 
began  with  a  small  herd,  and  for  want 
of  a  better  market  began  sending  milk 
to  the  local  factory.  A  neighbor  kindly 
came  forward  and  offered  to  carry  the 
milk  as  a  favor.  This  went  on  for  al¬ 
most  six  weeks,  when  a  State  milk  in¬ 
spector  called  and  notified  our  friend 
that  his  milk  was  very  low  in  quality  or 
badly  watered.  This  inspector  wanted  to 
know  all  the  facts,  including  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  with  that  kind  neighbor. 
At  milking  time  the  inspector  came 
again  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
They  saw  the  milk  drawn,  tested  it  and 
found  it  all  right.  They  advised  this  far¬ 
mer  to  keep  right  on  sending  his  milk 
by  the  same  man — and  say  nothing.  The 
cheese  maker  at  the  factory  finally  came 
in  the  morning,  saw  the  cows  milked, 
took  samples  and  quietly  saw  it  deliv¬ 
ered  to  that  kind  neighbor.  When  he 
sampled  it  at  the  factory,  later  in  the 
day.  the  cheese  maker  found  the  milk 
badly  watered.  There  was  the  “kind 
neighbor”  so  willing  to  help  a  newcomer 
“caught  with  the  goods  on.”  He  had 
taken  some  of  the  milk  out  on  his  way  to 
the  factory  and  put  water  in  its  place. 
The  State  took  up  the  case  and  the  kind 
neighbor  paid  $200  to  settle.  Here  was 
a  case  where  the  inspectors  did  a  fine 
thing.  This  milk  had  been  watered  day 
after  day.  That  kind  neighbor  of  course 
reasoned  that  the  blame  would  be  put  on 
the  stranger —  a  poor  man  and  without 
influenced.  The  people  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  already  begun  to  suspect  him 
and  his  reputation  would  have  been 
ruined,  Uuable  to  pay  a  fine  this 
poor  man  would  have  been  sent  to  jail 
if  the  inspectors  had  not  done  their  duty. 
We  are  very  glad  to  give  them  credit  for 
their  work.  The  easiest  way  for  them 
would  have  been  to  let  the  kind  neigh¬ 
bor  alone  and  send  the  poor  man  to 
jail.  It  is  good,  in  these  days  of  graft 
and  special  privilege,  to  learn  of  a  case 
of  this  sort. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Colt  Losing  Tail. 

I  have  a  colt  three  years  old.  He  lost 
his  tail  last  Spring  by  getting  hen-lice  in 
it.  I  have  used  several  remedies,  but  all 
seem  to  fail.  A.  h. 

New  York. 

Keep  the  part  saturated  with  a  creamy 
mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  raw 
linseed  oil  or  sweet  oil.  Give  a  through 
washing  and  scrubbing  with  castile  soap 
and  hot  water  before  making  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  of  oil  and  sulphur;  but  do  not 
again  wash  the  tail.  a.  s.  a. 

Warts. 

I  have  a  yearling  heifer  which  had  a 
large  wart  on  udder  near  teat.  She  is  a 
purebred  Guernsey.  I  took  wart  off  with 
cord,  it  healed  all  right.  To-day  I  noticed 
by  handling  udder  that  one  side  of  udder 
was  covered  with  what  seem  to  be  a  lot 
of  small  warts.  What  can  I  do  to  remove 
them?  w.  w.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Rub  the  affected  parts  with  best  castor 
oil  twice  daily  and  the  warty  condition 
will  soon  subside.  a.  s.  a. 

Mortality  of  Sheep. 

Please  give  me,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
the  death  rate  of  my  sheep.  I  started  sheep 
on  a  new  tract,  covered  with  brush  and 
briars ;  they  did  well  until  the  frost  came, 
then  they  ate  laurel  and  about  25  died. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  dying  con¬ 
tinuously.  I  have  had  them  up  and  fed 
them  hay  (mostly  Timothy)  some  fodder, 
250  bushels  of  turnips,  five  tons  of  bran, 
250  bushels  of  oats,  150  bushels  of  corn, 
but  still  they  are  poor  and  weak,  and  final¬ 
ly  fall  and  lie  with  their  heads  turned  to 


one  side  for  several  days,  and  run  at  the 
nose  with  streaks  of  blood  and  sometimes 
froth  at  the  mouth,  and  about  the  time 
they  are  ready  to  Iamb,  they  die.  About 
70  per  cent  of  the  ewes  will  not  own  their 
lambs  and  very  few  have  sufficient  milk  for 
them.  The  lambs  are  weak  and  about  half 
of  them  die.  Some  of  them  after  they  are 
a  week  old  act  just  like  the  ewes.  They 
seem  to  have  fits  or  spasms.  They  are 
Delaine  sheep  and  we  started  with  500 
ewes.  e.  e.  r. 

Ohio. 

Evidently  the  first  step  in  such  a  mat- 
.  ter  should  be  to  have  a  careful  post  mor¬ 
tem  examination  made  to  determine  the 
cause  of  death.  Without  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  it  would  be  mere  guess  work  to  diag¬ 
nose  the  disease.  In  all  probability,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sheep  are  infested  by  some  in¬ 
ternal  parasite,  and  treatment  might  prove 
successful  were  the  exact  parasite  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  way  suggested.  You  do  not 
say  from  whence  you  obtained  the  sheep, 
nor  where  they  have  been  pastured.  If 
from  the  Southwest  they  may  harbor  liver 
flukes,  and  for  these  there  is  no  cure.  I)o 
not  feed  Timothy  hay  to  sheep  if  mixed 
or  pure  clover  hay  of  good  quality  may  be 
obtained  ;  or  Alfalfa  hay  is  suitable.  Some 
nicely  made  silage  would  be  admirable  in 
the  absence  of  roots  to  beep  the.  bowels 
active.  Feed  oats  and  bran  in  preference 
to  corn.  Write  again  after  a  post  mortem 
examination  has  been  made.  If  nodular 
disease  is  present,  as  likely  is  the  case,  it 
is  not  the  cause  of  death.  a.  s.  a. 

Bloody  Milk. 

1.  How  can  I  cure  a  cow  that  gives 
bloody  milk?  2.  What  can  I  do  for  a  cow 
that  has  a  sore  foot?  It  seems  to  be  a 
disease  in  cattle  in  this  country.  All 
have  got  well  so  far  that  have  had  it. 

California.  m.  h.  s. 

1.  Bathe  the  udder  with  cold  water 
three  times  a  day  and  theu  with  a  solution 
of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  alum  to  a 
pint  of  cold  water.  Mix  a  dram  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  feed  night  and 
morning  if  the  cow  is  not  in  calf.  Avoid 
all  causes  of  bruising.  2.  If  you  care  to 
describe  the  exact  conditions  present  we 
may  be  able  to  help  you  out;  but  without 
such  a  description  one  could  not  intelli¬ 
gently  prescribe  treatment.  a.  s.  a. 

Leaking  Milk. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  cure  a  cow  with 
leakage  of  milk,  if  there  is  such  a  cure? 

Massachusetts.  c.  t. 

Leakage  of  milk  is  due  to  lack  of  muscu¬ 
lar  tone  in  the  teats  and  udder.  Massage 
the  udder  thoroughly  three  times  a  day 
after  milking.  This  may  tend  to  strength¬ 
en  the  parts  by  stimulating  better  circula¬ 
tion  of  blood.  Wide  tapes  or  weak  rubber 
bands  may  be  put  around  ends  of  teats 
between  milking;  or  flexible  collodion  may 
be  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  teats,  layer 
by  layer,  to  form  a  coating  like  varnish 
and  so  cause  retention  of  milk.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  of  making  the  end  of  the 
teat  sore  to  stop  leaking  should  never  be 
practiced.  It  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  in¬ 
fection  of  the  wound  and  then  of  the  ud¬ 
der,  so  that  the  function  of  the  gland  may 
be  lost  after  a  severe  attack  of  garget. 

a.  s.  A. 

Chronic  Indigestion. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  is  the 
matter  with  my  young  horse?  He  is  about 
three  years  and  eight  months  old.  Some¬ 
times  when  I  drive  him  say  eight  or  nine 
miles,  put  him  in  stable  after  watering 
him  and  then  feeding  him.  when  he  comes 
out  he  is  wet  with  sweat  and  perfectly 
cold  all  over ;  his  ears  especially  feel  like 
ice.  His  appetite  goes  and  comes.  When 
he  has  not  the  “lampas”  he  eats  raven¬ 
ously  and  never  seems  to  get  enough  to  eat, 
yet  he  is  poor  and  shabby  and  lifeless.  He 
eats  very,  very  fast ;  we  have  been  feeding 
him  oats  and  grits  mixed,  and  corn  fodder 
for  roughage.  His  knees  are  in  bad  con¬ 
dition  now.  They  have  been  a  little  sprung 
or  “bucked,”  as  some  call  it,  for  some  time, 
but  about  a  month  ago,  he  got  suddenly 
worse,  and  almost  stands  on  his  “tip  toes.” 
His  knee  joints  slip  when  he  walks  as 
though  they  would  slip  out  of  socket  and 
when  standing  still  his  knees  tremble  and 
shake.  He  has  had  a  cold  for  about  a 
month,  but  is  much  better  now.  He  also 
seems  to  have  an  itching  sensation,  is  con¬ 
tinually  biting  himself.  What  do  you  think 
about  this  case  and  would  you  advise  me 
what  to  do?  a.  g. 

Georgia. 

The  horse  has  chronic  indigestion  and 
the  condition  of  his  knees  is  practically 
incurable  and  due  to  overdriving  when 
young.  Have  his  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinary  dentist.  Have  the  horse  clipped 
and  repeat  the  clipping  in  Fall.  See  that 
the  stable  is  perfectly  ventilated.  Stop 
feeding  fodder  and  provide  good  hay,  and 
along  with  it  feed  whole  oats  and  dry  bran. 
Put  the  grain  in  a  wide  feed  box,  and  if 
necessary  put  some  cobble  stones  in  the  box 
to  compel  slow  eating.  A  run  at  pasture 
would  be  the  best  possible  treatment  for 
both  indigestion  and  condition  of  knees. 

A.  S.  A. 


DAIRYMEN,  REDUCE  THAT  FEED  BILL 

and  increase  your  milk  supply  at  the  same  time  by  feeding 

DRIED  BREWERS’  GRAINS 

They  are  the  most  economical  milk-producing  feed  you  can  buy _ recom¬ 

mended  by  all  who  use  them.  Equally  good  for  horses,  sheep,  etc.  We 
also  supply  WET  BREWERS’  GRAINS  at  nearby  points,  where  they 
can  be  successfully  shipped. 

It  will  pay  any  dairyman  or  feeder  of  other  stock  to  write  us  at  once  for 
prices  on  Brewers’  Grains  and  Malt  Sprouts. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

228-238  EAST  76th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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LBS.  BUTTER  IN  ONE  YEAR 

MADE  BY  JOHNNIE’S  LUCY  (JERSEY)  UNDER  CONNECTICUT  OFFICIAL  TEST  ON 

UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION 


Write  us  for  other  records  and  full  particulars. 


THIS  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  OUR  MANY  OFFICIAL  YEAR  RECORDS. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

Will  raise  all  of  the  cream  between  milkings  and  give  you  sweet  skim 
milk.  Makes  dairying  a  pleasure.  Easy  to  clean,  no  crocks  or  pans  to 
handle,  no  skimming  by  hand.  Ice  not  necessary,  cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  the  work.  We  are  the  largest  gravity  separator  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world,  making  30  different  styles  and  sizes.  Over  60,000  In 
use.  Special  offer  on  first  machine.  Sent  on  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
<P  Q  he  AND  UP.  Write  now  for  FREE  CATALOGUE  and  full 
WUiZJ  particulars. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  wBIuffton,  O. 


TEST  YOUR 

CATTLE  WITH 
TUBERCULIN 

It  increases  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  the 
herd.  It  brings  greater 
demand  and  higher 
price  for  milk. 

It  removes 
danger  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  to  your¬ 
self,  family,  and 
your  customers. 

Any  careful  stock- 
man  can  test  his 
own  herd  with  our 

Consists  of  Hypodermic  syringe,  with  extra 
needles.  Certified  Clinical  Thermometer,  Anti¬ 
septic  Solution,  Temperature  Charts,  and  Ten 
Test  Doses  of  Pure  Concentrated  Tuberculin, 
neatly  boxed  with  full  instructions  for  use.  Sent 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Our  laboratory 
is  operated  under  the  inspection  of  the  United  Stales 
Government.  NATIONAL  VACCINE  AND  ANTITOXIN 
INSTITUTE,  1214  N  STREET,  N.  W„  WASHINGTON  D.  C. 


Bell  The 
Cows 

To  prevent  loss,  to  make  herd  gentle 
[  and  add  to  its  attractive  appearance. 

We  make  8  sizes  of  cow  bells. 

Design  is  patented.  Nothing  but 
i  best  Swiss  bell  metal  used  in  our 

Musical  Swiss 
Bells 

w  Prices  have  been  reduced.  We  sell  through 
j^the  trade  but  have  a  special  introducto. 
w  offer  for  users.  Single  bells  or  sets  tuned 
|  to  harmony,  with  or  without  straps. 
The  straps  we  furnish  are  of  extra 
quality.  Write  today  for  prices  and 
circulars  describing  cow.  sheep 
■  ^  and  turkey  bells.  Address 

BeEvi"Jro'; Mf*- Co- 

Last  Hampton,  Conn. 


Perfection  Water  Basin, 

with  side  Inlet  and  Strainer. 
Superior  to  all  others,  with 
none  of  their  objectionable 
features  Also  Perfection 
Swing  Stanchions,  Steel  Stall 
and  Manger  Partitions.  Send 
for  circulars. 

BATES  S  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO..  Box  5,  CUBA,  N.  Y. 


CRD  0  Al  C— Imported  German  Coach  Stallion, 
rUn  oHLL  No.  989,  six  years  old,  weight  1550 
lbs.;  great  foal  getter.  Write  for  particulars 

E.  J.  TREICHLER,  Sanborn,  N.Y. 


100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallions  from  $400  to 
$1,200. 

Mares  from  $250  to  $600. 

WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 


BURTON  &  CO., 


KENTON,  OHIO 


Large  Berkshires. 

Spring  Pigs  for  May  and  June  delivery;  matings 
not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Reg-J5.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. -Rl, 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT 

$5.00 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-I  KIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  hrerf  Bum.  Calves. 
A.  A.,  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

A  YOUNGSTER  OF  QUALITY. 

For  sale— Ontario  King,  Holstein- Friesian  Bull, 
born  Jan.  20,  1910;  sire.  Lakeside  Model  King,  of 
E.A.  Powell  herd,  Syracuse;  dam,  Belle  Hartog 
L>e  Kol,  butter  20.54.  We  treat  all  calves  for  im¬ 
munity  from  tuberculosis.  Correspondence  soli¬ 
cited.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 
J.  J.  Eden,  Manager. 

RED  CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

POLLED  AT  SPRINGDALE  FARM 
fs.  m  TTi  c  Prices  reasonable 

v A  I  I  Lb  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 

REGISTERED  H0LSTE1NS 

DON'T  WAIT  to  send  for 
detailed  description,  as  the 
stock  you  would  buy  might 
be  sold ;  phone  or  write 

n _  ,  v,  and  we  will  meet  you  at 

Cows  due  every  month.  train  S1R  KORNDYKE 

MANOR  DEKOL,  JR..  35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  bulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Calves 
Yeaflings 
Two-year-olds 
Three-year-olds 
Cows  due  this  mo. 
Cows  due  next  mo. 


I AIIRFI  —registered  jerseys  only 

LHUIILL  Fern  s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

FARM 


hotter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Ynil  Pnn*t  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  U 0 II  l  HIIUIU  you  a  leg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  1  cow,  12  heifers,  0  bulls. 

S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 

REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-ceut  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WA LTER, WestChester, dies terCo., Pa. 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE— Two  solid  color  Bull  Calves, 
J  dropped  Nov.  21,  ’09— Feb.  25.  ’10.  Sire  the  best 
‘  Pure  St.  Lambert”  living.  These  calves  are  more 
than  75#  pure  St.  Lambert;  quality  high.  Herd 
averages  a  pound  butter  from  17  lbs.  milk. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  R.  R.  4,  Lancaster,  r*a. 


MILCH  GOATS 


-From  choice  im¬ 
ported  stock.  E.  P. 
ROBINSON,  Pack- 
erville,  Connecticut. 


ANILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
,wl  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 

^  W I N  F — FOR  SALE  :  Chester  White  and  Large  York- 
u  vv  1 1,  L  shire  boars  old  enough  for  service  :  also 
young  sows  of  both  breeds  that  can  be  bred  for 
Fall  litters.  We  have  the  largest  herd  of  Chester 
Whites  in  the  East,  and  were  awarded  the  Premier 
Championship  for  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Large 
Yorkshires  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Only  the  best 
animals  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  Address 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  Chazy,  1ST.  V. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  ordei-s  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

|  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HI6HW00D.-Mature  animals 
L  weigh  600  to  900  lbs.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to 
the  litter  last  season.  Special  offering  of  young 
pigs  nine  to  twelve  weeks  old.  Write  for  booklet. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

niipnpc  THK  BIG.  DEEP  FELLOWS 

UUnUuD  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times.  Address 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 
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DAIRYING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Part  I. 

Dairying  as  a  business,  much  the  same 
as  any  other  business,  is  successful  if 
carried  on  with  intelligence  and  fore¬ 
sight;  details  properly  looked  after  and 
the  proper  amount  of  energy  put  into 
the  enterprise.  It  furnishes  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  well-deserved  successes,  and 
all  too  many  failures,  and  the  principle 
factor  in  either  case  is  the  farmer  him¬ 
self.  Let  it  be  understood  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  the  business  of  dairying  is  to 
manufacture  raw  material  into  some 
form  of  finished  product,  i.  e.,  con¬ 
verting  roughage,  grass,  soiling  crops 
and  grain  into  such  marketable  products 
as  fresh  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese. 
Let  the  dairyman  get  the  fact  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind  that  he  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer  as  well  as  a  farmer  and  busi¬ 
ness  man ;  a  producer  of  goods  which 
not  only  should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye 
but  to  the  palate  as  well,  and  that  every 
detail  collected  with  his  business,  from 
his  raw  material  to  the  placing  of  his 
finished  product  upon  the  market,  should 
receive  his  constant  attention  and  careful 
consideration.  His  cows  arj  but  one 
factor,  (although  a  most  important  one) 
in  his  business.  They  are  the  machines 
to  reduce  raw  material  into  finished  pro¬ 
duct,  and  should  be  operated  just  so  long 
as  they  are  able  to  turn  out  the  market¬ 
able  article  at  a  profit.  When  the  ma¬ 
chine  works  too  slow,  when  the  per¬ 
centage  of  finished  product,  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  raw  material  con¬ 
sumed,  is  too  small,  then  the  machine  is 
running  at  a  loss,  and  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  or  replaced  by  another  of  better 
quality.  This  rule  would  be  at-  once 
applied  by  the  manufacture  of  any  other 
goods  and  why  not  by  the  dairyman  ? 

The  cows,  however,  in  a  given  dairy 
may  be  good,  the  product  bringing  the 
regnlar  market  price  and  still  the  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  losing  money,  because 
the  dairyman  fails  to  secure  his  raw 
material  at  a  proper  cost  price.  In 
other  words,  his  feed  costs  too  much, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  details  of  the 
business  which  will  be  discussed,  with 
the  hope  that  a  different  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  may  be  practiced  by  the  dairyman, 
at  least  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  will  spend  no  time  in  arguing 
a  self-evident  proposition  ;  to  wit,  when 
the  price  of  grain  goes  up  50  per  cent 
in  10  years,  and  the  price  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  increases  but  30  per  cent  in  the  same 
period,  the  business  is  bound  soon  to 
run  at  a  loss  unless  we  can  do  one  of 
two  things;  either  stop  purchasing  grain 
or  raise  the  price  of  dairy  products,  and 
as  the  dairyman  is  still  outside  of  the 
trusts,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  will  still  fix  the  price 
of  his  product;  consequently,  he  must 
turn  his  attention  to  the  question  of  a 
substitute  for  his  grain  ration. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  dairy¬ 
man  has  the  right  to  expect  that  his 
grain  bills  will  materially  decrease  or 
altogether  vanish,  because  his  pastures 
will  soon  be  ready  for  use,  and  there 
is  no  balanced  ration  yet  discovered 
equal  to  good  pasture  for  dairy  cows, 
and  still  the  dairyman  knows  full  well 
that  his  pastures  will  furnish  a  full 
ration  but  two  or  three  months  out'  of 
the  twelve,  when  he  will  be  again  met 
by  the  same  old  problem  of  how  to 
furnish  a  feed  ration  to  fill  the  milk 
pail  which  will  leave  him  a  margin  of 
profit.  Good  sense  would  dictate  that 
any  land  too  rough  for  profitable  tillage 
should  be  used  for  pasture,  but  good 
practice  has  demonstrated  that  good, 
tillable  land  can  be  made  to  serve  a 
better  and  more  profitable  purpose.  Few 
farmers  realize  what  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  green  forage  can  he  secured  from 
a  small  acreage,  in  the  form  of  soiling 
crops,  and  few  who  ever  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  feeding  the  dairy,  will  ever 
rely  wholly  upon  pasture  during  the 
Summer  season.  The  practice  of  soiling 
is  becoming  more  common  every  year. 


and  many  of  our  most  successful  dairy¬ 
men  having  little  or  no  waste  land,  de¬ 
cline  to  rely  upon  pasture  at  all,  but 
furnish  the  entire  daily  ration  in  the 
form  of  soiling  crops.  While  the  sys¬ 
tem  involves  more  work  than  that  of 
allowing  the  dairy  to  run  in  the  pasture, 
yet  the  system  will  maintain  many  more 
cows  upon  a  given  acreage,  and  will 
be  quite  certain  to  furnish  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  feed  when  the  pasture  becomes 
dry  or  is  devoured  by  grasshoppers. 
The  soiling  system  will  continue  to  fill 
the  milk  pail  without  extra  cost  except 
the  item  of  additional  labor,  while  short 
pasture  will  result  in  a  decreased  flow 
of  milk  or  compel  a  resort  to  the  grain 
ration.  How  then  can  a  constant,  re¬ 
liable  ration  of  fresh,  succulent  food  be 
maintained  throughout  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son  to  take  the  place,  wholly  or  partially 
of  pasture  feed? 

There  are  two  generally  adopted  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  soiling  crops,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  which  is  largely  governed  by  the 
crops  raised  and  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  dairyman.  The  first  of 
these  methods  simply  involves  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  soiling  crop,  or  some  portion 
of  it,  where  it  grows.  In  other  words 
it  is  pasturing  the  soiling  crop.  A 
portion  of  the  field  is  fenced  off,  and 
the  animals  allowed  to  graze  on  that 
portion  until  the  available  food  is  con¬ 
sumed,  when  another  area  is  thrown 
open.  It  is  evident  that  this  practice 
would  not  be  wise  if  the  soiling  crops 
were  corn,  sorghum,  Kaffir  corn,  Milo 
maize,  teosinte  and  the  like,  but  would 
be  entirely  proper  in  the  case  of  small 
grain  crops,  such  as  oats,  barley,  rye 
or  wheat,  and  also  leguminous  crops, 
such  as  the  clovers,  peas,  Alfalfa,  Soy 
heans  and  vetches.  While  there  is  al¬ 
ways  more  waste  in  pasturing  a  soil¬ 
ing  crop  than  in  cutting  it  and  feeding 
it  in  the  stable,  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  extra  labor  is  avoided,  and 
upon  the  whole,  it  proves  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  second,  and  most  common  method 
is  to  grow  the  crop  and  cut  it  when  in 
the  best  condition  for  feeding,  and  de¬ 
liver  it  to  the  stock  in  the  barn.  This 
method  admits  the  use  of  crops  which 
could  not  properly  be  pastured,  some  of 
which  yield  a  very  heavy  tonnage  per 
acre,  and  are  much  relished  by  the  stock. 
Under  this  system  corn  becomes  a  very 
desirable  crop,  as  well  as  sorghum, 
Kaffir  corn,  and  Milo  maize.  Cabbage 
also  is  a  very  satisfactory  milk  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  may  be  profitably  fed  when 
the  market  price  for  the  crop  is  low. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  soiling  crops 
are  to  be  relied  upon  for  Summer  feed¬ 
ing,  the  dairyman  cannot  wait  for  corn, 
cabbage,  or  sorghum  to  develop,  but 
must  “chink  in”  with  some  quick-grow¬ 
ing  crop,  to  the  end  that  some  one  crop 
shall  always  be  ready  to  feed.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  a  crop  going  and 
another  coming  all  the  time. 

JOHN  MC  LENNAN. 


What  is  Acid  Phosphate  ? 

11.  P.  8.,  Buck  Run,  Pa. — What  is  meant 
when  you  use  the  words  “acid  phosphate?’’ 

Ans. — It  is  ground  phosphate  rock 
which  has  been  “treated”  or  cut  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
tell  this  story  over  and  over.  Scattered 
over  the  country  in  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Tennessee  and  other  places  are 
deposits  of  “phosphate  rock.”  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the 
bones  of  animals  now  extinct.  Ages  ago 
it  is  supposed  that  great  numbers  of 
these  animals  died  in  certain  low  places 
or  along  streams,  and  that  through  slow 
processes  of  Nature  their  bones  were 
petrified  or  turned  to  stone.  These 
stones  are  now  rich  in  phosphoric  acid, 
and  when  crushed  are  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  either  raw  or  when  “cut”  by  the 
acid.  In  this  rock  as  it  comes  from  the 
mines  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three 
parts  of  lime.  Plants  cannot  use  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  this  combination. 


When  the  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  crushed  rock  a  chemical  change  oc¬ 
curs.  Two  parts  of  lime  are  taken  from 
the  combination  leaving  one  part  each 
of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  This  form 
is  soluble  in  water  and  is  called  acid 
phosphate.  The  object  is  using  the  acid 
is  to  make  this  soluble  form  out  of  the 
insoluble.  During  recent  years  much 
has  been  said  about  the  “floats”  or  raw 
phosphate.  This  is  the  phosphate  rock 
simply  crushed  without  being  “cut”  by 
the  acid.  These  “floats”  will  not  feed 
the  plants  just  as  they  are.  As  with 
the  acid  phosphate,  the  combination  of 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  must  be  broken 
up  before  the  “floats”  will  serve  as  plant 
food.  It  is  claimed  that  the  acid  in  na¬ 
turally  sour  soils,  or  the  ferments  from 
green  crops  plowed  under  as  well  as 
other  chemical  action  in  the  soil  will 
slowly  give  part  of  the  results  which 
the  sulphuric  acid  gives  at  once. 


Mr.  Penn  :  “They  say  the  streets  in 
Boston  are  frightfully  crooked.”  Mr. 
Ilubb:  “They  are.  Why,  do  you  know, 
when  I  first  went  there  I  could  hardly 
find  my  way  around.”  “That  must  be 
embarrassing.”  “It  is.  The  first  week 
I  was  there  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  an 
old  cat  we  had,  and  my  wife  got  me  to 
take  it  to  the  river  a  mile  away.”  “And 
you  lost  the  cat  all  right?”  “Lost  noth¬ 
ing!  I  never  would  have  found  my  way 
home  if  I  hadn’t  followed  the  cat !” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


First  Lady:  “How  very  happy  the 
bridegroom  looks !  Really,  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  see  a  young  man  looking  so  joy¬ 
ful.”  Second  Lady:  “Hush!  That’s 
not  the  bridegroom.  That’s  a  gentleman 
the  bride  jilted  six  months  ago.” — Tit- 
Bits. 


YOUR  SILENT  SALESMAN 

A  PARSONS  “  LOW-DOWN  ”  MILK  WAGON 


will  sell  more  milk  for  yon.  It  will  solicit  the 
better  class  of  trade,  because  such  trade  is  attracted 
by  its  sanitary  features  and  neat  appearenee. 

The  daily  papers  are  educating  the  public  to  do 
mand  sanitary  handling  of  all  kinds  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  a  Parsons  wagon  will  appeal  to  them 
and  earn  for  you  the  reputation  of  being  “The 
Leading  Dairyman”  in  your  town. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT, 

PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Earlville,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


A  DIP  THAT  DOES  THE  WORK 
WITHOUT  INJURY 

TO  THE  ANIMAL  OR  FLEECE 
NO  BURNING  OF  THE  FIBRCC; 
NO  STAINING;  NO  POISONING; 
NO  SICKENING. 

WHY  USE  DIPS  THAT  HAVE  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
AND  DANGEROUS  QUALITIES?  WHY  EXPERIMENT 
WITH  UNKNOWN  PREPARATIONS? 


1'^ 


KRESO  DIP  N91 

STANDARDIZED 


INEXPENSIVE,  EASY  TO  USE 

PERMITTED  BY  THE  U.S  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  DIPPING 
OF  SHEEP  FOR  SCAB 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

WE  HAVE  BOOKLETS  GIVING  FULL  DIRECTIONS 
FOR  USE  ALSO  MANY  VALUABLE  HINTS  ON 
HANDLING  SHEEP.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPIES. 

Parke,  Davis  &Co. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


■  V/ 1 1'1'  >. 


JACOBSON 
SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Lurjc  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 
ill  Irvine  Street  W'arren,  Pa. 


New  England  Corn  Phosphate 

The  best  corn  in  the  world  can  be  grown  in  New  England. 

Our  New  England  Corn  Phosphate  gets  the  seed 
out  of  the  ground  quickly,  develops  the  stalks  and  assures  well 
filled  ears  and  fat  kernels  in  the  Fall.  Will  grow  excellent 
fodder  corn. 

High  percentages  of  pure  bone  phosphates 
and  potash  in  soluble  form. 

Works  freely  in  the  drill  or  planter. 

Use  New  England  Corn  Phosphate  in  New 
England  Soil,  and  you  can  raise  corn  crops  that  will 
challenge  Kansas  in  quality  and  bushels  per  acre. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet  and  prices. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

See  Local  Agents  or  send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list. 
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USES  FOR  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

We  have  thought  of  listing  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  our  people  are  using 
the  10-cent  subscription  blanks.  All  men 
seem  to  /■feel  at  times  that  some  little 
recognition  of  a  friendly  service  should 
be  given.  There  are  those  who  offer  a 
cigar  or  even  a  drink.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  refuse  both  offers  many 
times — having  no  use  for  either  article 
and  preferring  a  good  apple.  Some  of 
our  people  realize  that  some  such  atten¬ 
tion  is  often  expected  and  they  have 
formed  the  habit  of  offering  a  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

One  man  let  his  neighbor  take  a  wagon 
and  refused  pay  for  it.  The  neighbor 
started  The  R.  N.-Y.  coming.  Another 
man  was  stuck  in  the  mud.  A  farmer 
who  lived  near  came  and  pulled  him 
out.  This  man  refused  to  take  pay  for 
what  he  called  “a  neighborly  service.” 
but  he  did  not  take  The  R.  N.-Y.,  so  a 
10-weeks’  trial  trip  landed  him  as  a  per¬ 
manent  subscriber.  A  woman  was 
obliged  to  borrow  a  cup  of  sugar  from 
her  neighbor.  Of  course  she  could  not 
pay  for  it,  but  the  10  weeks  started.  A 
city  man  went  on  his  bicycle  for  a  coun¬ 
try  ride  and  stopped  to  rest  under  a  tree 
near  a  farmer’s  house.  It  was  dinner 
time  and  the  family  had  homemade  ice 
cream.  They  sent  the  little  girl  with  a 
plate  for  the  stranger.  He  could  not 
pay  them  in  money,  but  a  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  made  a  new  friend  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
A  farmer  in  Michigan  wrote  his  compli¬ 
ments  on  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
put  it  in  a  bale  of  hay.  A  Georgia  man 
bought  the  hay,  read  the  paper  and  be¬ 
came  a  subscriber.  Another  man  cut  out 
an  article  which  pleased  him,  wrote  un¬ 
der  it,  “These  are  my  sentiments — from 
The  R.  N.-Y.,”  and  hung  it  up  in  the 
store.  A  young  woman  advised  the 
young  man  who  came  to  see  her  to  try 
The  R.  N.-Y.  How  could  he  refuse? 
We  hope  “they  all  lived  happily  ever 
after.” 

There  are  dozens  of  ways  which  our 
people  have  adopted  for  “introducing”* 
The  R.  N.-Y.  You  would  be  surprised 
to  see  how  many  of  those  10-cent  trials 
“stick,”  and  how  large  a  proportion  turn 
their  trial  into  a  blessing  by  being  regu¬ 
lar  subscribers.  It  is  all  a  form  of  co¬ 
operation  which  works  out  like  a  charm. 
Our  ideal  is  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  so 
that  it  cannot  possibly  do  harm  in  your 
family,  but  have  a  fair  chance  to  do 
good. 


BRINGING  WATER  INTO  HOUSE. 

IP.  J.  8.,  Canandaigua ,  N.  Y. — I  have'  a 
well  26  feet  deep,  28  feet  from  house.  Can 
I  put  a  pump  iu  the  house  and  draw-  the 
water  without  laying  the  pipe  over  three 
feet  deep? 

Ans. — You  do  not  give  the  height  of 
water  in  the  well.  Assume  then  the  lift 
is  26  feet,  the  horizontal  run  does  not 
affect  the  lift  save  in  friction  and  in  ex¬ 
hausting  the  air.  You  can  put  the  pump 
in  the  house  and  get  the  horizontal  line 
below  frost  line  and  make  it  work.  But 
to  get  good  results  be  sure  the  horizon¬ 
tal  line  has  no  buckles  to  trap  air.  Give 
the  pipe  a  drop  of  six  inches  toward  the 
well.  Use  red  lead  freely  on  every 
screwed  joint,  for  it  must  be  absolutely 
tight,  owing  to  the  amount  of  air  that 
must  come  out  in  starting.  If  I  were 
doing  this  work  I  would  provide  a  25- 
gallon  tank  of  water  above  the  pump 
for  priming  purposes.  If  the  well  is 
an  open  one  I  would  put  a  vertical  swing 
check  just  below  the  water  line  to  hold 
the  water  in  the  pipe,  also  above  this  a 
cock  with  wire  rod  to  be  opened  from 
above  for  draining  against  freezing.  The 
leather  plungers  would  be  soaked  over 
night  in  boiling  or  hot  tallow,  so  they 
would  have  a  tight  fit  with  little  friction 
in  pump  cylinder.  Don’t  use  common 
engine  or  machine  oil  on  leather.  The 
job  will  work  all  right  properly  installed 
and  handled,  but  the  lift  is  high  for  a 
force  pump,  and  the  air  troublesome, 
hence,  follow  directions  sharply. 

T.  T.  P. 


THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER. 


POOR  LAYING  HENS  AND  PULLETS. 

I  would  like  a  little  help,  although  I 
think  the  trouble  is  plain  or  that  it  is  due 
to  my  using  pullets’  eggs  for  hitching.  I 
have  a  mixed  flock  of  chickens  mostly  It.  I. 
Iteds.  They  are  very  healthy  and  very  fat, 
have  100  two-year-old  hens  inclosed  in 
house  10x30  feet  with  scratch  house  at¬ 
tached  16x16  feet.  This  lot  average  about 
40  per  cent  eggs.  Then  there  are  200  pullets 
housed  in  house  48x10  feet  with  scratch 
house  48x12  feet;  this  lot  has  only  an 
average  of  25  per  cent.  All  of  these  chickens 
have  an  unlimited  range  to  forage  on.  The 
hens  are  fed  1  y2  gallon  of  cracked  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  in  equal  parts  mixed  well 
into  the  litter  each  evening  after  the  hens 
have  gone  to  roost,  so  that  they  will  have 
it  to  work  on  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  About  3  ii  m.  I  feed  a  mash  of  six 
parts  wheat  bran,  six  parts  ground  oats, 
three  parts  scraps*,  two  parts  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  This  is  moistened  enough  to  save 
the  middlings,  but  is  never  wet  or  sloppy. 
Of  this  I  give  all  they  will  eat.  Can  I 
change  the  feed  so  as  to  increase  the  egg 
production  of  the  pullets,  which  are  fed  as 
the  hens  except  they  get  a  little  more 
scratch  food  or  3 y2  gallons  for  200  birds? 
The  two-year-old  hens  do  not  lay  as  many 
as  they  should,  but  if  the  pullets  did  as 
well  1  would  be  satisfied.  c.  u.  K. 

Virginia. 

I  do  not  understand  just  why  these 
hens  and  pullets  are  not  doing  better. 
It  may  be  the  ■stock  has  been  weakened 
by  careless  methods  of  breeding.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  looks  as  if  that  was  the  trouble, 
when  the  pullets  do  worse  than  the  hens. 
“Breeding  down,  instead  of  up.”  The 
only  change  I  would  make  in  their  feed 
would  be  to  put  in  hoppers  of  dry  mash 
and  beef  scraps.  Be  careful  not  to  make 
the  change  too  abruptly,  but  put  the 
hoppers  of  dry  mash  in  the  houses  and 
continue  the  feeding  of  the  wet  mash  in 
smaller  quantities  each  day,  until  it  gets 
down  to  nothing  in  about  a  month. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


RATION  FOR  HOLSTEINS. 

Wil  you  please  seud  me  a  “balanced 
ration.”  for  llolstcin  cows,  compounded 
from  mixed  feed,  gluten  and  oil  cake,  to 
be  used  with  silage  and  mixed  hay? 

New  Hampshire.  w.  L.  j. 

The  following  ration  compounded 
from  the  feeding  stuffs  you  mention 
should  produce  good  results  when  fed  to 
large  Holstein  cows: 


Feeds. 

Digestible 

dry 

matter. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Carb. 

aud 

fat. 

40 

lbs.  silage. . . . 

. .  8.4 

.36 

5.16 

10 

lbs.  mixed  hay. 

.  .  8.71 

.422 

4.625 

6 

lbs.  mixed  feed, 

.  .  5.28 

.375 

1.59 

4 

lbs.  gluten .  .  .  .  , 

.  .  3.G 

.928 

2.796 

o 

lbs.  oil  cake  meal.  1.82 

.586 

.97 

Nutritive 

27.81 
i-atio,  1 

2.671 

:5.64. 

15.141 

While  this  ration  is  a  little  wider  than 
the  standard  calls  for,  it  is  as  narrow  as 
the  nature  of  the  ingredients  will  allow 
for  practical  purposes.  The  experience 
of  many  of  the  best  feeders  proves  that 
milk  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  by 
supplying  a  large  proportion  of  protein 
in  the  form  of  bulk}'-  foods,  like  dried 
brewers’  or  distillers’  grains,-  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  feed  the  highly 
concentrated  feeds  in  such  large  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  injure  the  health  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  c.  s.  G. 


RYE  AS  A  GREEN  MANURE. 

G.  B.  II.,  M'eat  Mansfield,,  Mgks.—: What  is 
the  result  of  rye  as  a  green  crop  plowed 
under,  the  ground  being  then  seeded  to 
Red  clover?  Will  the  rye  turned  under 
benefit  clover?  I  shall  plant  an  acre  to 
potatoes  this  year  using  a  special  potato 
fertilizer.  After  digging  potatoes  I  shall 
sow  to  rye  and  turn  rye  under  next  year 
the  first  of  May.  Shall  I  gain  by  turn¬ 
ing  under  rye,  or  shall  I  get  better  re¬ 
sults,  by  leaving  out  the  rye  and  disking 
the  ground,  then  sowing  clover? 

Ans. — If  you  handle  the  rye  properly 
the  soil  will  be  improved.  Very  often 
the  mistake  is  made  of  plowing  the  rye 
under  lightly  fitting  the  surface  and  sow¬ 
ing  seed.  In  a  dry  season  this  would  be 
a  sure  invitation  to  failure.  The  rye 
left  loose  and  open  lets  in  the  air,  so 
that  the  soil  dries  out  rapidly,  too  much. 
The  only  safe  way  is  to  roll  or  pack 
down  the  soil  after  turning  under  the 
rye,  crushing  it  down  as  firmly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  if  the  surface  is  well 
worked  you  will  have  a  good  seed  bed. 


But  why  plow  the  rye  under  for  clover? 
We  sow  clover  on  the  young  rye  in  late 
March  or  early  April.  When  the  ground 
is  harrowed  with  a  light  harrow  the  seed 
is  well  worked  in  and  we  get  a  good 
“catch.”  The  rye  can  be  cut  early  for 
fodder,  and  the  clover  makes  a  good 
growth. 

BRAIN  DISEASE  IN  COW. 

March  5  1  found  my  cow  down  in  corner 
of  lot.  She  could  not  get  up  until  I  turned 
her  over.  I  gave  her  two  pounds  of  salts 
during  the  day.  She  ate,  but  not  as  hearti¬ 
ly  as  before.  She  went  on  this  way  for 
about  10  days,  then  she  came  in  one  after¬ 
noon  staggering  as  though  she  bad  "blind 
staggers.”  Her  eyes  were  sore,  and  she 

went  totally  blind  in  right  eye.  She  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  all  right  though  blind  in  one 

eye,  giving  her  usual  amount  of  milk.  Re¬ 
cently  she  came  home  staggering  as  before 
and  'seems  to  be  almost  blind  in  both  eyes. 
She  gave  just  about  one-fourth  amount  of 
milk  she  ought  to  have  given.  All  the 

trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  head  and  neck. 
She  holds  her  head  to  the  right  and  cannot 
turn  herself  to  the  left  at  all.  If  she  gets 
herself  against  the  fence  or  wall  she  loans 
against  same  as  though  she  was  afraid  she 
would  fall.  I  don't  know  what  is  wrong 
with  her,  nor  do  any  of  the  old  men  in 
this  neighborhood.  During  the  Winter  I 
have  fed  her  wheat  bran,  one  bag  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  pea  hay.  I  turned  her  out¬ 
side  during  the  day  and  kept  her  in  good 
stall  bedded  with  leaves.  Do  you  think 
she  could  have  been  poisoned,  or  is  it  what 
I  have  been  feeding?  c.  c. 

Tennessee. 

The  brain  is  affected,  possibly  by  a  blow, 
or  from  some  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  A  stroke  of  lightning  also  might 
cause  the  condition  described.  The  physic 
was  proper  treatment.  Give  a  dram  of 
iodide  of  potash  twice  daily  in  water  for 
live  successive  days  a  week.  Blister  the 
poll  of  the  head.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
unpromising.  a.  s.a. 

“BIG  WING”  IN  CHICKS. 

Recently  a  neighbor  called  and  offered 
30-odd  chickens,  age  up  to  three  weeks,  for 
10  cents  each.  He  assured  me  they  were 
healthy  and  all  right,  and  we  paid  him. 
On  examination  several  of  them  were  seen 
to  be  "big  wings.”  1  remember  that  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed  iu  The  It.  N.-Y.  some 
months  ago,  but  cannot  recall  the  recom¬ 
mendations.  e.  l.  s. 

Two  years  ago  this  question  was  well 
discussed.  The  “big  wing”  trouble  seems 
to  be  largely  confined  to  the  Leghorn  or 
other  nervous  breeds.  The  tail  and  wing 
feathers  start  early  and  make  a  surpris¬ 
ing  growth,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
body  of  the  chick.  This  makes  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  system,  and  the  chick, 
weakened  in  body,  usually  dies  unless  quick¬ 
ly  relieved.  Such  chicks  are  usually  ab¬ 
normal  anyway  and  arc  wrong  from  the 
first.  They  are  weaklings  and  “sick”  and 
whether  they  recover  or  not  should  never 
be  used  for  breeding  stock.  Aside  from 
this  natural  defect  it  is  thought  that 
“big  wing”  may  come  from  indigestion  or 
poor  feeding.  Sonic  poultry  keepers  re¬ 
port  fair  success  in  clipping  off  the  wing 
and  tail  feathers  close  to  the  flesh  as  soon 
as  the  trouble  is  noticed.  This  sometimes 
relieves  the  bird  by  checking  the  strain 
on  the  system,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  help  when  the  chicks  are  well  grown. 

Teacher:  “Johnny  Jimson,  why  were 
you  not  at  school  yesterday?”  Pupil: 
“Please,  ma’am,  I  was  convalescin’.” 
Teacher (  in  surprise)  :  “From  what, 
pray?”  Pupil:  “Three  apple-dumplin’s 
an’  a  packet  of  cigarettes.” — Tit-Bits. 

He  had  worn  all  his  father’s  cast-off 
clothing,  from  coats  to  collars,  without 
a  murmur;  but  now  they  found  him 
shedding  copious  floods  of  tears.  “What’s 
the.  matter,  dear?”  inquired  his  loving 
mother.  “Have  you  hurt  yourself?” 
“N-no !”  he  wailed.  '“But  father’s  had 
his  beard  shaved  off,  and  now,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  I’ve  got  to  wear  those  old  red 
whiskers  !” — Melbourne  Leader. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

Cream  Separator 

BUYERS 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  as¬ 
suming  that  the  inexperienced 
buyer  can’t  see  the  difference 
between  cream  separators. 

You  can’t  see  the  difference  in 
results,  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product,  ease  of  operation, 
cleaning  and  dux-ability,  of  course, 
without  comparative  use  of  differ¬ 
ent  machines. 

But  there  is  not  a  sensible  man 
anywhex-e  who  in  comparing  the 
DE  LAVAL  and  any  other  cream 
separator  side  by  side— the  design, 
construction,  finish,  assembling 
and  unassembling  of  parts,  sim- 1 
plicity,  manifest  ease  of  cleaning, 
and  all  around  practicability — 
cannot  appreciate  the  superiority 
of  the  DE  LAVAL  to  the  other. 

And  when  it  comes  to  practical! 
test,  every  ^responsible  pei-son  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  free  trial 
of  a  1)E  LAVAL  machine  at  his1 
own  home  without  advance  pay¬ 
ment  or  any  obligation  whatever. 

Why  make  so  impoi-tant  an  I 
investment  as  a  cx-eam  sepai-ator 
without  being  SURE  that  you  are 
right?  Yoti  simply  have  to  ask 
the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  local  agent  | 
or  write  the  Company  dii-ectly. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


166-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  S.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &.  SACRAMENTO  ST8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  A.  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung),  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

27  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN'' 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

1909-1910  MODEL 

S  t 

FTi/Iff- 

“The  Best  Ever." 

■  // 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 

Box  60,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

— 99  %>  %  Pure— j 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing:  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  W rite  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICA*  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  bn  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Errs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
BplendidfarmsforS5to$10peracre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.& St. L.Ry-.Dept.C,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


[CLARKSJ 
'CUTAWAY* 
TOOLS 


true. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  is  made  especially  for  every  day 
work.  It  will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will 
cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut 
15  acres  in  a  day.  It  is  drawn  by  two  ie 
mm  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons 
earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be 
move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so 
great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the 
earth  one  foot.  No  Tongue  carry¬ 
ing  Truck  needed.  Keeps  suiface 
All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  half  lap. 


BIG 

CROPS 


vi  uo.  nii  Album  uisk  narrows  nave  lo  run  in  nair  lap 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

"  c  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  lMsk  Harrows. 
Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  with  full  particulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY. 

S39  Main  St..  HIGCANUM.  CONN. 
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THE  “EXCHANGE”  PRICE  FOR  MILK. 

I  sold  my  milk  last  Winter  to  a  cream¬ 
ery  company.  I  was  to  have  New  York 
Exchange  prices,  less  26  cents  per  can. 
They  have  given  me  for  December  $3.60 
per  hundred  quarts;  January  $3.60  and 
$3.35  per  hundred;  February,  $3.35  per 
hundred  quarts.  Are  these  prices  correct 
according  to  above  agreement?  l.  o.  e. 

Erin,  N.  Y. 

The  exchange  price  of  milk  delivered 
to  the  New  York  City  terminals  of  the 
various  railroads  during  December, 

1909,  and  the  first  half  of  January, 

1910,  was  $2.01  per  40-quart  can,  less  an 

allowance  of  live  cents  per  can,  which 
makes  the  price  really  $1.96  per  can. 
If  you  receive  $3.60  per  100  quarts,  one 
can  of  40  quarts  sold  for  $1.44  or  52 
cents  less  on  each  can  than  the  Ex¬ 
change  price  in  New  York  City.  On 
January  16  the  Exchange  price  was  re¬ 
duced  to  $1-91  per  40-quart  can  de¬ 
livered  to  New  York  City,  with  the 
same  allowance  of  five  cents  per  can. 
As  you  received  $3.35  per  100  quarts 
during  February  and  the  last  half  of 
January,  or  $1.34  per  40-quart  can,  you 
will  see  that  this  is  exactly  52  cents 
per  can  less  than  the  Exchange  price 
after  deducting  the  allowance  of  five 
cents  per  can  from  $1.91.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  case  is  simply  this:  You 
either  agreed  to  sell  your  milk  for  26 
cents  per  can  less  than  the  Exchange 
price  at  your  station,  provided  you  live 
in  the  26-cent  freight  zone,  in  which 
case  the  price  would  be  correct,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  New  York  City  Exchange 
price,  or  you  should  have  received  26 
cents  per  can  more  than  the  creamery 
company  paid.  c.  s.  G. 


EFFECT  OF  SALT  ON  POULTRY. 

In  the  editorials  on  page  392  you  say: 
“Any  one  who  knows  the  effect  of  salt  on 
a  hen  will  recognize  the  crime  of  selling 
such  stuff.”  I  am  a  “would-be  farmer” 
who  has  been  on  the  farm  only  a  short 
time,  and  I  supposed  that  some  salt  is 
good  for  the  hens.  Please  enlighten  me. 

Jeannette,  Pa.  c.  w.  w. 

Nearly  all  classes  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds  require  some  salt.  If 
deprived  of  it  for  any  great  length  of 
time  the  desire  for  it  becomes  nothing 
less  than  a  craving.  To  give  hens  or 
pigeons  enough  salt  to  satisfy  this  crav¬ 
ing  at  once  will  produce  death  in  many 
cases.  When  supplied  constantly  in 
proper  quantities  salt  can  do  no  damage 
to  hens  or  any  other  class  of  live  stock ; 
but  when  mixed  in  excessive  quantities 
with  other  feed  the  fowls  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  eat  too  much,  and  this  is  what 
does  the  damage.  The  natural  action  of 
salt  when  properly  fed  is  to  increase  the 
energy  of  the  vital  processes.  Salt  is  a 
universal  power  of  osmosis — that  is,  it 
aids  the  nutritive  portions  of  the  food 
eaten  to  pass  through  the  delicate  mem¬ 
branes.  where  it  changes  into  blood  and 
is  sent  to  nourish  all  parts  of  the  body, 
A  little  salt  in  the  food  for  hens  in¬ 
creases  its  palatability ;  also  its  con¬ 
sumption  and  value.  When  salt  is  given 
to  hens  in  excessive  quantities  it  in¬ 
duces  abnormal  thirst.  The  water  drank 
at  this  time  then  forms  a  strong  brine 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  salt, 
and  this  brine  has  a  depressing  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  heart  which  causes  death. 
Usually  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  fowls 
to  drink  water  after  eating  salt,  as 
'  there  is  enough  water  in  the  system  to 
produce  death  in  most  cases.  I  once 
saw  a  flock  of  turkeys  which  had  never 
had  any  salt  wandering  around  in  a 
pasture  where  sheep  had  recently  been 
salted  on  large  flat  stones.  The  turkeys 
immediately  started  to  eat  the  salt,  and 
several  died  within  a  few  minutes. 

C.  S.  G. 


Breaking  Up  Large  Bones. 

(}.  C.  L.,  Pennsylvania. — I  have  a  lot  of 
steers’  legs,  green  bones  from  the  butchers. 
How  can  1  use  them  on  my  trees?  IIow 
can  I  use  wood  ashes  on  peach  trees  and 
other  fruit? 

Ans. — These  hard  bones  will  not  do 
the  trees  much  good  unless  they  are 
broken  up.  The  fertilizer  manufacturers 
would  steam  them  under  pressure  to 


take  off  the  fat*  and  then  stamp  or 
crush  them  into  fine  meal.  You  might 
break  them  with  a  sledge  hammer  and 
bury  the  pieces  near  the  trees,  but  the 
effect  will  be  slow.  You  can  pack  the 
bones  after  breaking  them  with  a  sledge 
in  layers  of  wood  ashes,  keeping  the 
mass  wet.  This  will  soften  the  bones 
in  three  or  four  months,  so  they  will 
be  more  available,  but  handling  hard 
bones  on  the  farm  without  strong  power 
and  a  bone  mill  is  not  very  satisfactory. 


Charcoal  as  a  Fertilizer. 

F.  II.,  Johnstown,  Pa. — We  had  a  large 
fire  here,  and  two  lumber  yards  were 
destroyed.  I  can  get  tons  of  tine  char¬ 
coal,  and  was  told  this  would  be  good  to 
improve  the  soil.  My  soil  is  clay.  Would 
you  advise  using  the  charcoal? 

Ans. — Charcoal  has  but  little  plant 
food,  yet  it  usually  shows  results.  It 
gives  light  soils  a  darker  color,  thus 
making  them  warmer.  It  also  makes 
soils  porous  and  increases  their  power 
to  hold  water.  Charcoal  is  a  fine  ab¬ 
sorbent  for  gases.  When  worked  into 
the  soil  it  will  no  doubt  prevent  the 
escape  of  some  of  the  ammonia  formed 
when  organic  substances  decay.  P'or 
these  and  other  reasons  charcoal  will 
help  especially  on  light  soils.  Prob¬ 
ably  what  you  will  haul  contains  a 
quantity  of  wood  ashes  also. 

Preparing  Land  for  Strawberries. 

Q.  G.  L.,  Pennsylvania. — How  would  you 
proceed  to  prepare  the  ground  for  straw¬ 
berries  and  grapes  when  plenty  of  hog 
manure  and  butcher’s  manure  are  avail¬ 
able? 

Ans. — For  strawberries  we  would, 
from  choice,  select*  a  well  drained,  strong 
soil,  what  is  called  a  “sandy  loam”  if 
possible.  Do  not  use  a  sod,  and  if  the 
field  is  covered  with  dead  weeds  do  not 
plant  strawberries,  but  put  in  some  crop 
that  can  be  grown  in  hills  and  kept 
clean.  If  the  land  is  not  too  weedy, 
spread  the  hog  and  butcher’s  manure 
as  thickly  as  you  can  afford  and  plow  it 
under  deep.  Then  with  a  tooth  harrow 
work  the  surface  of  the  plowed  sod  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other  until  it  is 
fine.  Then  with  an  Acme  harrow  or 
a  plank  drag  work  in  the  same  way 
until  the  clods  are  crushed  and  the 
surface  packed  smooth.  The  object  is 
to  put  the  manure  under  deep  and  then 
make  the  upper  surface  fine. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  MONTANA, 

Here  in  the  Gallatin  Valley,  in  Gallatin 
County,  Montana,  which  lies  on  the  north¬ 
western  border  of  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  outlook  for  an  early  Spring  and  for 
good  crops  is  very  promising.  There  were 
18  inches  of  snow  in  the  Valley  when  the 
thaw  came,  about  the  first  of  March.  On 
March  13  we  did  our  first  plo7/ing,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  Valley  they  plowed  as 
early  as  March  6.  The  melted  snow  re¬ 
vealed  fresh  green  grass,  clover  and  Alfalfa 
which  the  horses  and  cattle,  feeding  the 
past  month  on  the  straw  stacks,  eagerly 
sought.  It  is  surprising  how  well  the 
horses  and  cattle  winter  with  no  shelter 
and  with  no  food  other  than  straw.  The 
past  Winter  was  considei’ed  unusually 
severe.  The  temperature  did  not  go  much 
below— 30  deg.  F.,  but  the  steady  cold  of 
0  deg.  F.  and  — 10  deg.  F.  continued  un¬ 
usually  long.  The  snowfall,  too,  was  unusual. 
The  snow  meant  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
cattle  and  sheep  out  on  the  ranges,  and  ibe 
price  of  hay  went  up,  but  the  melted  snow 
guarantees  a  good  crop  of  Fall  wheat  on 
the  dry  farms.  The  past  three  years  there 
hhs  been  so  much  moisture  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  dry  land  have  raised  40  to 
50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
over  the  farmers  in  irrigated  lands,  for  the 
former  raised  as  large  crops  as  the  latter 
on  cheaper  land  and  at  less  expense.  The 
Winter  here  was  fine  and  the  unanimous 
opinion  gathered  from  men  from  New  York, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  even  Mississippi  and  Texas  is 
that  they  much  prefer  to  spend  the  Winter 
in  Montana  rather  than  in  their  home 
States.  1  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  can 
voice  the  same  sentiment.  I  have  worked 
out  of  doors  carpentering  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  — 10  deg.  F.  and  did  not  feel 
the  cold  as  much  as  at  20  deg.  F.  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Montana  has  indeed  a  mild  climate. 
New  settlers  are  coming  in  train  loads  to 
Montana ;  and  by  those  who  are  position  to 
know  it  is  asserted  that  within  two  years 
all  the  government  land  within  30  miles  of 
the  railroad  will  be  taken  up.  Montana 
has  millions  of  acres  of  wonderfully  pro¬ 


ductive  soil,  and  she  promises  in  the  near 
future  to  be  the  leading  agricultural  State 
in  the  Union.  Not  only  will  she  lead  in 
the  production  of  hay,  grain  and  live 
stock,  but  Prof.  Shaw  claims  she  will  be 
the  leader  in  the  growing  of  that  first  of 
all  fruits,  the  apple.  h.  h. 

Belgrade,  Mont. 


Sales  of  Holsteins. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  call 
for  stock  this  Spring,  and  our  sales  have 
more  than  doubled  over  last  year’s  busi¬ 
ness.  It  would  appear  from  present  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  demand  for  high-class 
registered  Holsteins  far  surpasses  the 
amount  of  stock  that  breeders  are  willing 
to  part  with.  We  shipped  20  head  to 
Massachusetts  to  a  customer  who  wishes 
them  for  foundation  animals  for  a  herd 
he  intends  to  establish.  His  products  will 
go  to  Boston,  and  we  predict  for  him  a 
well-established  and  substantial  trade  for 
his  products  in  a  very  short  time.  We 
have  also  shipped  one  or  more  animals  to 
seven  different  States  within  the  last  30 
days,  and  yesterday  we  received  an  in¬ 
quiry  for  some  young  stock  from  Orange 
Itiver  Colony,  South  Africa. 

RIVEN  BURGH  BROS. 


French  Draft  Horse  Association. 

I  wish  information  as  to  the  standing 
and  authority  of  the  National  French  Draft 
Horse  Association,  a  body  that  registers 
French  draft  horses,  but  does  not  give  the 
location  of  its  office  or  address  of  sec¬ 
retary.  h.  s.  D. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  American  as¬ 
sociation,  C.  E.  Stubbs,  secretary,  with 
headquarters  at  Fairfield,  Iowa.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  standing  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  society.  The  above  as¬ 
sociation  registers  both  French  draft  and 
Percheron  horses,  and  insists  that  the  two 
breeds  are  identical,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  three  Percheron  horse  associa¬ 
tions  do  not  recognize  the  pedigrees  of 
Percheron  horses  recorded  only  in  thoj 
French  Draft  Association.  w.  e.  d. 


WEST  CHESTER,  1*A. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  VI  lnnlpcg.  Can. 


THEY  THINK 
You  Don’t  Know 

Any  one  who  thinks  he  can  hide  from  you 
the  fact  that  disk-filled  or  other 
common  cream  separators  are 
complicated  and  hardest  to  clean 
must  think  you  never  use  your 
eyes.  Any  one  who  tries  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  disks  or  other  con¬ 
traptions  are  necessary  in  a 
modern  separator  must  think  you 
know  nothing  of  facts. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

have  neither  disks  nor 
other  contraptions,  yet 
produce  at  least  twice  the 
skimming  force,  skim  at 
least  twice  as  clean,  wash 
many  times  easier,  and 
wear  a  good  many  years 
longer  than  common,  com¬ 
plicated  separators. 

That  is  why  far¬ 
mers  all  over  the  world  call 
Tubulars  “The  World's  Best,” 
and  it  explains  why  Tubular 
sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined  and  why 
Tubulars  probably  replace 
more  common  separators  than 
any  one  maker  of  such  ma¬ 
chines  sells.  World’s 
biggest  separator  works. 
Branch  factories  in  Canada 
and  Germany.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  153 


Sharpies 
Dairy 
Tubular. 
The  World's 
Best. 
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RCCirCEDIlin  lts  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
DCCIV  Cl  r  111  U  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand- . 
somely  illustrated  magazine.  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  hoolc 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Bex  66,  Medina,  Ohio. 


BECAUSE  different  makes  of  spreaders  look  alike — don  t  think 
they  are  alike.  There’s  just  as  much,  or  more,  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  spreaders  of  different  makes  that  look  alike  as  there 
is  between  automobiles  of  different  makes  that  also  look  alike. 


It’s  the  way  the  spreader  is  built  that  counts.  The  way  the 
power  is  generated,  the  materials,  the  design  and  moving  of  the 
apron — the  way  the  power  is  applied — such  things  are  what  you  must 
be  careful  about  in  buying  a  spreader.  The  best  thing  is  to  be  sure 
of  the  makers— that  they  are  absolutely  experienced  and  reliable. 

The  market  has  become  flooded  with  spreaders  of  slip-shod 
quality — slapped  together  in  a  hurry — since  the  demand  has  grown  so 
large,  owing  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  big  money-making  and 
time  and  labor-saving  qualities  of  good  manure  spreaders. 

The  actual  value  in  actual  use  of 


I  H  C  Spreaders 


has  been  proved  by  hundreds  of  satisfied  farmers.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  study  and  practical  testing  go  to  make  our  1910  patterns 
the  very  best  to  be  had  anywhere.  You’ll  find  strength  where  it 
ought  to  be.  The  construction  simple,  yet  sturdy,  with  the  right 
power  in  the  right  place.  The  draft  is  light — there’s  little  friction — 
the  axles  and  roller  bearings  are  sand,  dust,  mud  and.  water-proof . 


I  H  C  spreaders  are  made  in  all  sizes,  from  30  to  70  bushel  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  there  is  a  style  for  every  section  and  condition.  Choose 
to  suit  your  special  requirements  from  the  only  complete  line.  Large, 
heavy,  rapid  working  spreaders  for  big  operations — spreaders  for 
orchards,  vineyards— in  fact  for  every  purpose. 


See  our  local  agent  now  for  details;  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us  for 
catalogue  and  further  particulars. 


Clover  Leaf  Manure  Spreader  in  Actual  Use.  Covers  all  the  Ground — All  Plant 
Pood  Washed  Into  Soil  by  First  Shower. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  CHICAGO  USA 

( Incorporated) 
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“ROPY”  MILK. 

Every  year  we  have  many  questions 
about  “ropy  milk.”  Usually  the  milk 
begins  all  of  a  sudden  to  form  slimy 
strings  on  being  set  in  a  cool  place.  It 
is  a  peculiar  condition,  not  like  thick, 
sour  milk,  but  as  the  name  implies,  “ropy,” 
so  that  a  fork  passed  through  it  brings 
up  strings  of  slime.  Bulletin  13C  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Station  gives  an  elaborate 
study  of  a  case  of  this  sort.  It  is  so 
nearly  like  dozens  which  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  our  readers  that  we  give  the 
facts  about  it. 

On  a  small  farm,  among  the  hills,  one 
Jersey  cow  was  kept.  She  was  six  years 
old,  and  the  surplus  cream  was  made  in¬ 
to  butter.  The  milk  when  fresh  seemed 
of  good  quality,  but,  when  set  for  cream, 
became  “ropy,”  at  some  times  being 
worse  than  at  others.  It  was  milked  into 
an  ordinary  milking  pail,  strained 
through  a  cloth  into  pans,  and  put  in  a 
cool  cellar.  The  “ropes”  appeared  in 
from  12  to  24  hours,  sometimes  taking 
them  longer  than  this  to  form.  It  was 
easily  shown  that  a  'sample  of  this  ropy 
milk  would  inoculate  a  fresh  sample — 
that  is,  when  some  of  the  “ropes”  were 
put  into  other  milk,  the  trouble  spread 
all  through  it.  This  was  evidence  that 
a  germ  was  responsible  for  it,  and  upon 
investigation  the  germ  was  discovered. 
The  question  then  was,  how  did  this 
germ  get  into  the  milk  and  where  did  it 
come  from?  A  search  was  made  for 
that  germ. 

When  we  want  to  speak  of  a  well-nigh 
impossible  search  we  refer  to  hunting  for 
a  needle  in  a  haystack.  That  certainly 
is  looking  for  a  fine  point,  yet  hunting 
for  a  germ  which  can  hardly  be  seen 
with  a  compound  microscope  beats  it 
for  close  observation.  The  station  ex¬ 
perts  decided  to  look  in  five  places,  the 
udder  of  the  cow,  the  dust  or  filth  of  the 
stable,  the  air  cf  the  cellar  where  the 
milk  was  set,  the  water  used  in  washing 
the  utensils,  or  these  utensils  themselves. 
The  test  of  the  cow’s  udder  consisted  in 
drawing  the  milk  directly  into  sterilized 
tubes,  so  treated  that  the  live  germs 
could  not  be  found  in  them.  If  such 
milk  became  “ropy”  it  would  show  that 
the  germs  came  from  the  cow.  In  all 
34  of  these  tests  were  made,  but  in  not 
a  single  case  did  the  “ropes”  form.  This 
proved  that  the  cow  herself  was  not 
guilty. 

In  most  of  the  cases  reported  to  us 
the  trouble  is  laid  to  the  cow  and  usu¬ 
ally  to  the  way  she  is  fed.  The  owner 
of  this  Rhode  Island  cow  still  believed 
the  cow  was  responsible,  and  determined 
to  sell  her  for  beef.  She  was  bought  and 
taken  to  the  station  and  carefully  milked 
— the  milk  being  handled  with  sterile 
hands  and  utensils.  With  the  exception 
of  two  days  the  cow's  milk  showed  no 
signs  of  ropiness.  Careful  experiments 
proved  the  dust  and  dirt  from  the  stable 
and  the  air  of  the  cellar,  or  the  water 
used  were  probably  not  responsible  for 
the  trouble.  It  remained  to  test  the 
utensils,  and  upon  these  the  germ  was 
found.  When  strained  through  the  cloth 
and  into  pans  the  milk  became  ropy.  A 
small  piece  of  the  straining  cloth,  said  to 
have  been  boiled  and  hung  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  was  put  into  sterile  milk  and 
caused  the  ropes.  When  the  cloth  and 
the  pans  were  properly  boiled  and  the 
milk  was  strained  in  as  before  it  re¬ 
mained  clear.  Here  was  the  evidence — 
the  den  of  the  germ  had  been  found. 
The  trouble  is  chiefly  in  the  straining 
cloth  or  strainer.  In  many  cases  this 
is  merely  washed  in  hot  water  and  dried 
in  the  sun  or  at  the  stove,  and  this  proc¬ 
ess  will  not  kill  those  germs.  The  strain¬ 
er  ought  to  be  boiled  for  10  minutes  if 
there  is  any  trouble  with  the  ropy  milk. 
The  germs  are  also  passed  from  one  pan 
to  another  on  the  hands,  or  in  the  cloth 
or  brush  used  in  washing.  If  they  are 
left  in  a  pan,  usually  in  the  seams,  the 
milk  is  always  liable  to  “rope.” 

The  remedy  is  to  boil  the  pans,  pails 
and  all  cloth  used  in  handling  the  milk. 


By  following  up  this  plan  the  germs  will 
be  destroyed  and  the  milk  saved.  We 
have  no  doubt  this  will  be  read  by  people 
who  are  puzzled  and  disgusted  by  these 
“ropes.”  Do  not  blame  the  cow.  but  boil 
everything  that  touches  the  milk,  except 
your  hands,  and  come  as  close  to  boiling 
with  them  as  you  can. 


DOES  COAL  DEPRECIATE  WITH  AGE? 

C.,  Waupaca,  Wis. — Does  our  common 
hard  coal  depreciate  in  value  or  heating 
properties  by  age,  or  being  kept  from  one 
season  to  another?  If  so,  to  what  evtent 
wilh  soft  coal? 

Ans. — The  experiments  conducted  by 
the  fuel  division  of  this  survey  and  the 
practical  experience  which  has  come  to 
the  notice  of  the  chemical  engineers 
charged  with  investigations  of  storage 
and  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  lead 
to  the  belief  that  anthracite  coal  in  the 
lump  grades  above  one  inch  size,  deteri¬ 
orates  only  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in 
storage,  and  gives  almost  no  danger  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  Inferior  grades 
of  anthracite,  especially  slack,  probably 
do  depreciate,  and  cases  have  been 
known  of  spontaneous  combustion  in 
such  coals  stored  in  large  piles.  An¬ 
thracites  and  the  better  grades  of  smoke¬ 
less  soft  coals,  such  as  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  coal,  probably  do  not  deteri¬ 
orate  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent 
unless  they  are  very  finely  divided  as  in 
slack.  Coals  of  the  interior  and  western 
fields,  however,  depreciate  often  as  much 
as  five  per  cent  in  the  open  air  or  in 
warm  indoor  bins  during  one  year’s  time. 
Depreciation  in  heat  value  and  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  are  both  induced  by 
slow  oxidation  or  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  the  coal  in  the  open  air,  that  is,  by 
actual  slow  burning  at  ordinary  temper¬ 
atures.  Heat  is  produced  in  this  way, 
but  is  ordinarily  dissipated  by  radiation 
and  ventilation  unless  the  coal  is  packed 
closely  or  in  deep  piles,  or  alternately 
wet  and  dried,  when  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  often  occurs.  geo.  w.  smith. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


VEGETARIAN  HENS. 

Is  there  anything  that  will  take  the 
place  of  meat  and  bone  and  animal  meal  for 
laying  liens  and  chicks  that  will  make  them 
do  their  best?  What  about  sunflower  seed 
to  take  their  place?  Has  anyone  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  cities  who  cannot  get  green 
bones  made  a  success  in  Winter  eggs,  also 
without  animal  meal?  Would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  has  made  a  success 
without  meat  in  any  form.  o.  s.  b. 

New  York. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  else  that 
will  take  the  place  of  meat  feed  for  hens 
in  W  inter.  In  the  Summer,  where  the 
flock  is  not  too  large  and  has  plenty  of 
range,  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  meat, 
but  they  get  it  just  the  same  in  the  shape 
of  worms  and  insects.  Sunflower  seed 
is  good  feed,  but  will  not  take  the  place 
of  meat.  Nor  will  oil  meal,  which  is  a 
feed  rich  in  protein,  but  a  feed  the  hens 
do  not  care  for.  We  are  unable  to  get 
green  bone  in  quantity  sufficient  for  our 
flock,  but  the  commercial  beef  scrap  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  we  have,  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  basis  of  the  protein  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  a  feed  we  cannot  do 
without  economically  in  the  production 
of  eggs.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

DISEASE  OF  CALVES. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  trouble  in  rais¬ 
ing  his  calves.  They  keep  fat  and  nice  un¬ 
til  about  four  months  okl ;  then  all  at  once 
their  ears  begin  to  droop,  then  the  blood 
starts  to  run,  seems  to  drip  off  almost 
every  hair  in  the  body,  and  down  on  eye¬ 
brow,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  all  may  be 
dead.  He  has  examined  some  and  found 
the  throat  under  jaw  all  red  and  inflamed 
and  sometimes  the  stomach,  but  not  al¬ 
ways.  He  has  tried  vaccinating  for  black¬ 
leg,  bu-t  did  no  good.  No  one  in  this  part 
of  the  country  has  ever  heard  of  anything 
like  it.  Can  you  explain  the  trouble? 

Oregon.  n.  w.  j. 

The  thing  to  do  in  a  case  of  this  sort  is 
to  lay  it  before  the  experts  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  have 
them  make  an  investigation,  or  have  it 
made  by.  the  State  Veterinarian.  It  is  not 
a  disease  to  be  treated  with  impunity  by 
the  owner.  We  fear  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
anthrax,  which  is  not  onlv  contagious  and 
incurable  among  cattle  lfut  communicable 
and  fatal  to  man.  It  can  be  vaccinated 
against,  but  there  is  no  cure.  Hannorrhagic 
septicaemia,  a  somewhat  similar  disease, 
also  may  be  suspected,  and  it  too  is  in¬ 
curable  and  contagious.  a.  s.  a. 


TORNADO  FEED  AND  ENSiLACE 
CUTTER 


W.  li.  HARRISON  &  CO. 


DON’T  buy  an  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  or 
a  SILO  until  you  know  all  about  the  celebrated 

TORNADO 

They  are  not  equalled  by  any  other  make. 
We  use  only  the  very  best  material  the 
market  affords.  All  our  Silos  are  furnished 
with  our  patented,  self-adjusting  doors. 

Catalog  And  Full  Particulars  Mailed  Upon  Request. 


Massillon,  Ohio. 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

Danish  Butter  Color 

MAKES  PRIZE-WINNING  BUTTER 


r 


SILOS 


The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur¬ 
pass  all  others  in  Strength, 
Durability,  Convenience. 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 

Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 
AlsoSilo  Filling  Machinery. 

Catalog*  free, 

.  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  11,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


tTHE 

R 

SSSI 

.The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  witfi  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  BOSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  Id.  W.  Boss  Co.(Est.iaoO) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
UARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SI  LOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th« 

International  811o  Co..  US  Bain  St..  Lineaviile.  l>a* 


Dirip  Splined  Silos 

Durable  Lumber.  No  North¬ 
ern  Pine  or  Spruce  used.  Con¬ 
venient  Air-tight  doors. 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices. 

STEVENS  TANK  <fc  TOWER 
COM  PA  N  Y 

145  Turner  St.,  AUBURN,  Me. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  ye  t  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easyladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38.J  Frederick,  Md. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

We  are  headquarters  forSIilk  Bottles, 
Cans,  Caps,  Carriers,  Churns,  Drain¬ 
ers,  Pasteurizers,  Separators,  Joe 
Crushers,  etc.,  and  every  utensil  used 
by  handlers  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
eggs,  ice  cream  or  cheeso.  Best  goods, 
fair  prices,  prompt  shipments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  us  today 
your  list  of  needs.  No  order  too  small. 
WISNER  MFG.  CO  ,  230  A  Greenwich  St.,N.Y. 

Everything  For  Dairymen  Always  In  Stock 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  under  all  Pure 
Pood  Laws,  State  and  National. 

RENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  for  Cheese  Milk¬ 
ing:  on  the  Farm. 

JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  ice  cream. 

JUNKET  BRA NI>  B  U  T  T  E  It  M  I  L  K 
TABLETS. 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


the  UNADELLA 

SILO 


The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  “  TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS"  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UMDILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

llnadilla,  N.  Y. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ©  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mioeral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P» 


LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Rina 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  simi¬ 
lar  trouble  cun  bo  Btopped  with 


ABSor 


BINE 


Full  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each 
bottle.  $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

AUSOHBINU,  JR,,  for  mankind,  $1 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Goitre.  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari 
Cose  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER /*%■  BBC 
AND  INDIGESTION  OU  rCt  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio 


WHEN 

Doctors 

Disagree 


— orat  any  other  time, 
use  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  to  cure  that 
Spavin,  Curb,  Ringbone,  Splint, 

Bony  Growth  or  any  other  lameness, 
isalest  way.  Keep  a  bottle  of 


It’s  the 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

on  hand  so  you  can  use  It  promptly. 

“Please  send  me  one  of  your  books,  ‘Treatise 
on  the  Horse.’  I  have  been  using  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  for  years  and  llnd  it  a  sure  cure  for 
Spavin,  Kingbone.  Splint  and  Lameness. 

W.  M.  Singlr,  Perham,  Minn.” 
Good  for  man  and  beast.  Your  druggist  will 
supply  you.  Price $1 .00  per  bottle;  6  for  $5.00. 
Also  ask  him  for  that  valuable  book,  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse, ”or  write  direct  for  a  copy.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt 


Quinn's  Ointment 

does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do.' 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint, spavin,  windpuffor  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  *1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  £  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


GREENuMOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Have  heaviest  hoops  and 
staves.  Patent  air-tight 
door  front,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 
Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

888  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  HIS  PATIENT. 

As  a  brother  farmer  who  has  spent 
about  15  years  in  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine.  perhaps  I  can  answer  a  few  of 
the  questions  suggested  by  “S.  A.”  on 
page  367.  He  feels  that  he  has  been 
victimized  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  that  they  have  accepted  his 
money  for  aid  which  they  have  not 
rendered,  and  he  compares  this  transac¬ 
tion  with  the  taking  of  money  for  goods 
which  do  not  prove  to  be  as  represented. 
In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  “S.  A.” 
and  his  wife  have  my  sincere  sympathy, 
as  I  read  between  the  lines  of  his  com¬ 
munication  a  story  of  discouragement 
following  vain  efforts  to  recover  health, 
without  which  life  wears  a  dreary  as¬ 
pect  indeed,  but  I  feel  that  unless  he  has 
been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  medical  advisers  he  is  not  fair 
in  accusing  them  of  taking  money  for 
services  which  they  have  not  given,  for 
he  should  know  that  honest,  intelligent 
physicians  do  not  charge  for  curing  their 
patients.  In  the  present  state  of  medi¬ 
cal  science,  advanced  though  it  is,  few, 
very  few  diseases  are  cured  by  the  phy¬ 
sician,  and  whatever  attitude  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  they  may  be  compelled  to  assume, 
by  the  laity,  no  one  appreciates  this  fact 
better  than  the  doctors  themselves.  Cure 
of  disease  is  directly  brought  about  by 
the  natural  recuperative  forces  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  remedial  measures  are  directed, 
if  intelligently  directed  at  all,  toward 
establishing  and  reinforcing  those  na¬ 
tural  powers  of  resistance  to  disease 
which  are  inherent  in  all  living  tissues. 
No  physician  can  tell  in  advance  whether 
a  cure  can  be  brought  about  in  any 
given  case  or  not,  consequently  no 
honest  physician  ever  promises  a  cure. 
He  simply  engages  to  bring  to  his  pa¬ 
tient’s  aid  all  the  measures  of  relief 
which  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
years  of  medical  research  affords.  If 
he  does  this  intelligently  and  con¬ 
scientiously  and  if  he  exhibits  in  each 
case  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  possess,  and  which  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  of  him  he 
has  done  his  full  duty,  and  is  entitled 
to  compensation,  even  though  his  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  of  no  avail.  In  short  a 
physician  charges  for  his  services,  not 
for  cures. 

Possibly  the  physicians  employed  by 
"S.  A.”  have  not  frankly  explained  this 
to  him,  and  if  they  have  not,  his  state¬ 
ment  that  he  has  employed  a  dozen  or 
more  may  suggest  a  reason  for  this  lack 
of  candor  on  their  part.  I  believe  it  true 
that  the  majority  of  physicians,  while 
not  as  frank  with  their  patients  as  they 
would  like  to  be,  are  as  honest  as  they 
dare  to  be,  for,  O,  the  credulity  of  man¬ 
kind  !  Particularly  of  sick  and  suffering 
mankind.  Unwittingly  they  encourage 
fraud  and  put  a  premium  upon  deceit. 
How  eagerly  they  listen  to  those  who 
come  to  them  with  boastings  and  prom¬ 
ises,  and  what  scant  patience  they  have 
with  those  who  feel  compelled  to  tell 
the  plain  and  ofttimes  unpalatable  truf^  . 
In  their  anxiety  to  secure  relief  they  are 
ready  to  grasp  at  straws  and  to  lay 
aside  much  of  the  judgment  which  char¬ 
acterizes  their  other  actions  in  life. 
Those  human  ghouls,  the  patent  medi¬ 
cine  fakers,  understand  this  and  profit 
by  it. 

If  the  friend  mentioned  who  was 
duped  by  an  alleged  electrical  cure  for 
rheumatism  had  exercised  the  same 
judgment  that  he  probably  would  have 
exercised  in  the  purchase  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  machine  with  which  he  was  un¬ 
familiar,  he  might  have  saved  both  his 
money  and  the  mortification  of  knowing 
that  he  had  been  swindled.  The  average 
man  who  desires  to  invest  in  something 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar  first  seeks 
expert  advice  in  the  matter,  but  how 
many  who  are  attracted  by  the  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  made  for  some  alleged  cure 
before  investing  their  time  and  money 
ask  the  opinion  of  a  competent  and  re¬ 
liable  physician  who  may  fairly  be  sup¬ 


posed  to  possess  expert  knowledge  in 
these  matters?  Or  how  many,  if  they 
chanced  to  get  such  an  opinion  would  be 
guided  by  it?  There  seems  to  be  in¬ 
grained  in  the  human  mind  a  longing 
for  and  a  belief  in  the  miraculous,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  matters  relating  to  disease, 
and  it  is  upon  this  form  of  credulity  that 
vendors  of  proprietary  cures  wax  fat. 
Strict  honesty  also  compels  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  some  legally  qualified  practi¬ 
tioners  of  medicine  are  not  above  taking 
advantage  of* this  same  human  weakness 
to  increase  their  prestige  with  the  laity. 
The  practical  question  then  is,  how  are 
those  who  are  untrained  in  medical  mat¬ 
ters  to  protect  themselves  from  such 
frauds? 

Probably  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  them  is  acivice  that  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  problems  which 
arise  in  the  other  affairs  of  life.  Exer¬ 
cise  fully  all  the  discernment  with 
which  you  may  be  endowed,  and  in  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  which  you  cannot  hope 
to  be  intelligently  informed  consult  those 
whom  you  believe  to  be  best  equipped  to 
give  you  expert  advice  and  in  whose 
judgment  and  honesty  you  have  the  most 
reason  to  place  confidence. 

M.  B.  DEAN,  M.D. 

TWENTY-NINE  YEARS  OF  CHEMICALS. 

I.  (!  art  he,  Michigan. — In  a  recent  news¬ 
paper  article  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  made 
the  following  statement:  “I  have  used 
chemicals  for  35  years,  and  this  year  took 
off  a  crop  of  Hungarian  millet  and  a  crop 
of  potatoes  that  makes  the  thirty-first  since 
any  application  of  any  yard  manure,  and 
the  twenty-seventh  since  chemicals  were 
applied  and  continued  annually.  As  at 
Itothamsted,  the  chemical  manure  leads 
yard  manure.  For  Hungarian,  the  thirty- 
first  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  7,013  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  potatoes  395  bushels  per 
acre.”  I  wish  you  would  induce  Prof. 
Sanborn  to  make  himself  clearer  in  regard 
to  this  manure  question.  The  field  in 
question  might  have  had  manure  or 
chemicals  off  and  on  within  the  stated 
periods.  Nor  does  he  state  what  amount 
or  what  grade  chemicals  used  in  order  to 
get  such  good  results. 

Ans. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Garthe,  I  will 
say  that  in  1876  I  began  the  experimental 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers  on  Wilson 
Farm,  the  family  inheritance  from  the 
original  forests.  During  my  18  years 
of  absence  from  that  date  my  father 
continued  them  after  his  own  manner 
until  my  return  in  1894.  Among  other 
sections  he  included  a  walled  acre  that 
had  been  manured  in  1877  and  laid 
down  to  grass.  In  1881  annual  appli¬ 
cations  of  chemical  fertilizers  were  be¬ 
gun.  For  a  few  years  he  applied  300 
to  450  pounds  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  including  36  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Then  apparently  doubting 
the  economy  of  the  nitrogen  supply 
dropped  it  and  used  on  one  side  floats 
for  the  phosphoric  acid  and  on  the  other 
half  acid  phosphate.  I  may  say  that  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  increased  the  crop 
and  that  the  floats  clearly  gave  better 
returns  than  the  acid  phosphate,  al¬ 
though  it  should  be  said  that  the  side 
having  floats  had  also  a  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  common  land  plaster.  Other 
pieces  on  the  farm,  however,  confirmed 
the  successful  use  of  the  floats.  They 
are  yet  in  common  use  with  me.  I  make 
these  passing  notes  without  detail,  as 
they  do  not  bear  directly  on  the  question 
addressed  to  me. 

At  the  end  of  15  years,  when  I  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  design  of  the  acre 
lot,  I  summed  up  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  acre  under  the  light  dressing  given 
it,  and  found  that  the  total  crop  had 
been  44,443  pounds  hay,  worth  standing 
$219.84,  and  that  the  cost  for  chemicals 
and  their  application  had  been  $93.58, 
giving  a  net  yearly  income  of  $8.42. 
Since  this  period  one-half  the  area  has 
been  in  grass  and  the  other  half  in  crop 
rotation  of  eight  years,  eight  crops  be¬ 
ing  fertilized  differently.  A  few  skips 
of  annual  application  of  fertilizers  have 
been  made  under  the  press  of  other 
business  or  from  oversight.  The  crops 
inquired  for  by  Mr.  Garthe  were  the 


twenty-ninth  since  chemicals  and  thirty- 
third  since  yard  manure.  The  amount, 
though  the  season  was  an  abnormally 
dry  one,  was  quite  above  average  re¬ 
turns.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact 
that  witch  or  quack  grass  had  driven 
out  the  Timothy  and  taken  possession  of 
the  tillage  half.  The  sod  was  turned 
and  harrowed  in  the  Fall  and  every 
week  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  it 
was  sown  to  Hungarian,  while  the  til¬ 
lage  section  had  potatoes  for  a  crop. 
Fertilizer  used  for  the  Hungarian  was 
180  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  300  pounds 
of  floats  and  150  pounds  muriate  of 
potash,  a  combination  that  I  do  not 
commend,  while  for  the  potatoes  there 
were  used  400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
160  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
400  pounds  acid  phosphate.  This  for¬ 
mula  is  not  to  be  commended,  but  the 
results  of  7,013  pounds  of  Hungarian, 
despite  a  very  severe  drought,  and  of 
395  bushels  of  potatoes,  is  good  for  the 
twenty-ninth  crop  to  chemicals,  however 
treated.  The  ground  was  cutting  a  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre  when  the  trial  year 
began  in  1881.  I  should  add  that  the 
Hungarian  was  over  dried  and  the  crop 
more  than  standard  in  this  respect.  No 
yard  manure  had  been  applied  during 
the  29  years.  j.  w.  sanborn. 

New  Hampshire. 


Mare  With  Kidney  Disease. 

We  have  a  mare  20  years  old  or  more. 
For  over  a  year  she  has  been  passing  dark 
red  water ;  it  began  to  be  thick  and  yellow¬ 
ish  first,  then  grew  red  and  finally  darker. 
She  would  strain  and  groan  terribly  when 
passing  water.  We  gave  her  two  bottles 
of  a  specific  for  kidney  and  bladder  trou¬ 
bles  ;  since  then  she  has  not  groaned,  but 
is  no  better  otherwise.  What  can  I  do 
for  her?  s.  l.  b. 

Maine. 

Have  her  bladder  examined  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  veterinarian  as  we  suspect  that  it 
contains  a  stone  or  gravel,  and  these  might 
easily  be  removed  by  operation.  If  there 
is  no  such  cause  there  is  chronic  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  and  at  her  advanced  age 
there  is  little  hope  of  recovery.  Suitable 
treatment  would  be  ten  drops  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  belladonna  leaves  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  raw  palmetto  com¬ 
pound  two  or  three  times  daily  ;  or  the 
veterinarian  may  have  some  medicine  that 
be  considers  especially  indicated  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  mare.  a.  s.  a. 


The  proof  of 
the  Hay  Press 


Is  its  capacity  and  earning  power.  Spencer  X 
Hay  Press  Catalogs  make  great  and  dellnite 
claims.  Every  claim  is  proven  by  the  press  In  ac¬ 
tion  or  no  sale.  Contract  protects  you.  1 1  covers 
every  claim  by  positive  Ugures.  The  nature  of  the 
contract  itself  should  convince  you  of  the  absolute 

superiority  of  the  press.  Send  „ _ 

for  our  new  catalog  K.  Please/JJ Write 
mention  this  paper  when  /  j\?r~  ■  us  now. 

you  write. 

J.  A.  SPENCER 
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•  Rabbits. 

Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheei 
attle.  160  styles, 

>.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy  _ 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  8 

&  cat'g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
DEPT.  59  Cleveland,  O 


Cents  a  Rod 

For22-in.  Ilog  Fence;  15  3-4e  for 
26-inch;  16  3-ic  for  31-inch;  22e 
for  34-inch;  25e  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  INO. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  form 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
B0X31 4  Winchester.  Ind. 
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Cheap  as  Wood, 
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Wemanufscturo  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers  ’  prices.  Nv 
agents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  Mf  G.  CO.  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


A  NEEDLESS  RISK. 


Laxness  in  the  Selection  of  Roofing  Material 
Pays  a  Tremendous  Cost  in  Fire  Losses. 


New  York  City  boasts  of  one  of  the 
most  efficient  fire  departments  in  the 
world.  During  a  recent  year  in  that 
metropolis  279  fires,  or  over  23  fires 
a  month — almost  a  fire  a  day — were 
caused  by  sparks  and  burning  embers 
falling  on  the  roofs. 

In  Philadelphia  the  report  for  1906 
of  an  equally  efficient  fire  department 
shows  a  total  of  355  fires  caused  by 
sparks. 

The  report  of  the  fire  department  of 
Watertown,  New  York,  shows  that 
sparks  were  responsible  for  nr  re  fires 
than  any  other  cause,  except  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  handling  of  lamps  and 
stoves. 

The  fire  record  for  1907  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  shows  166  fires — SO  per  cent  of 
the  total — were  caused  by  sparks  on 
roofs.  That  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
shows  136  fires  from  the  same  cause  in 
one  year  alone. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the 
numerous  chimney  fires,  when  the  latter 
did  not  spread  to  the  roof. 

They  do  show,  and  they  prove  con¬ 
clusively,  that  an  inflammable  roof  is  an 
ever-present  danger.  Some  rooling  ma¬ 
terials,  instead  of  being  a  protection 
from  fire,  really  attract  it  by  their  com¬ 
bustibility. 

These  showings,  which  are  taken  from 
official  records,  should  be  enough  to 
make  one  think  twice  before  covering 
his  building  with  a  combustible  roof. 
And  after  thinking  twice,  he  will  in¬ 
vestigate.  He  will  not  need  to  consult 
experts,  though  perhaps  an  opinion  from 
one  or  two  would  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

Professor  James  M.  White,  super¬ 
vising  architect.  University  of  Illinois, 
is  enthusiastic  for  slate.  “A  good  slate 
roof  is  the  most  economical  roof  that 
can  be  put  upon  a  building,”  he  says, 
“especially  from  the  standpoints  of  fire 
protection  and  durability.” 

Under  the  title  of  “The  Exposure 
Fire  Hazard”  the  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Contractor,  of  October  19th,  1907, 
said : 

“Reliable  statistics  tabulated  from  ob¬ 
servations  of  several  years,  established 
the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
fires  are  chargeable  directly  to  the  ex¬ 
posure  hazard.” 

In  weighing  these  facts  one  should 
not  fail  to  compare  them  with  the  fire 
danger  of  such  inflammable  materials  as 
shingles  or  tar,  pitch  and  asphalt,  which 
form  the  basis  of  most  composition  or 
“ready”  roofings. 


Protect  Your  Home 
Against  Fire 

The  cheapest  insurance  is  a 
roof  of  slate — a  roof  that  is 
absolute  proof 
against  sparks  from 
adjacent  fires.  With  such 
a  roof  upon  your  house,  barn 
or  outbuildings  you  are  se¬ 
cure  from  this  danger — 
you  pay  lower  insurance 
and  are  forever  free  from 
expensive  repair  bills, 
for  a  roof  of  slate 
never  wears  out— 
warps,  cracks  or  needs  painting  or  repairs. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  State 

is  absolutely  indestructible.  It  is  solid 
rock — quarried  from  a  depth  of  200 
feet  below  the  earth’s  surface — sprit 
into  convenient  form  for  laying  and 
in  this  natural  state  is  ready 
to  put  on  your  house  or  barn. 

Send  For  This 

Booklet  Today 

All  that  you  want  to 
know  about  ‘'Roofs’* 
is  told  in  our  18-page 
‘ij*>  booklet.  Information 
that  will  save  you 
money  in  the  final  se¬ 
lection  of  a  new  roof 
for  any  building — is 
yours  Tor  the  asking . 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
and  we  will  send  it  without  a  penny  of  cost. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co .4 

(Roofs  that  never  wear  out) 

HO  Clark  Street,  Granvlllo,  N.  T. 


% 


Sign  and  Mail  this  CouponToday 


The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

HO  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  tile  Book  “Roofs” and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slate  to  thiB  address : 

Same  . . . . . . 

A  dtlresa  . . . . . . 

Town . . . .  State . 


S  Style  Roof . 

■  -ApproTf  mate  Size, 

3a  imbsi  lanaasaa 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

E.  G.  Lewis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
redeemed  one  of  his  so-calied  “Interim 
Receipts,”  which  was  referred  to  on 
page  470.  It  was  held  by  John  R.  Or¬ 
ton,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  for  $25, 
and  the  interest  brought  the  amount  up 
to  $31.65.  Good  so  far.  But  we  have 
yet  37  claims,  aggregating  about  $8,000, 
with  interest.  The  progress  is  slow,  but 
we  are  making  some  headway,  and  the 
experience  is  not  encouraging  other  peo¬ 
ple  to  put  their  money  into  Mr.  Lewis’ 
new  schemes.  Many  of  them  now  write 
us  that  the  information  opened  their 
eyes. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had 
many  inquiries  about  “Roach’s  Finan¬ 
cial  Facts”  and  the  stocks  offered  by 
Henry  W.  Roach  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
Their  Canadian  Consolidated  Mines 
Company  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  company  is  marketing  stock 
of  the  American  Tanning  Company, 
about  which  we  have  had  many  in¬ 
quiries.  Those  who  follow  the  advice 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  not  personally 
concerned  about  the  default  which  put 
the  much-lauded  coal-holding  company- 
in  the  hands  of  the  court. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  protested 
check  which  t'.  \V.  IJarrison  gave  me  in 
payment  for  grapes  sold  to  him.  Iiis  ad¬ 
dress  is  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  I  have 
written  him  several  times,  but  get  no 
reply.  He  bought  grapes  in  this  section 
and  shipped  them  to  H.  G.  Miles  &  Go.. 
Washington  street,  New  York  City.  Could 
you  do  anything  to  help  me  out?  I  am 
willing  to  give  half  for  collecting  the  same. 
New  York.  u.  s. 

We  have  made  repeated  demands  on 
Mr.  Harrison  for  this  protested  check, 
but  he  ignores  it  entirely.  H.  G.  Miles 
&  Co.  report  that  they  paid  for  the 
grapes  in  sight  drafts,  expecting  that 
Harrison  was  obliged  to  pay  cash  be¬ 
fore  shipment.  The  original  check  was 
for  $1  6.06.  The  protest  fees  are  $2.35, 
making  $18.41  in  all.  Growers  will  do 
well  to  keep  this  record  where  it  can 
be  referred,  to  when  accepting  checks 
for  future  deliveries. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  with 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  claims  made 
for  Mono  Service  Milk  Bottle,  or  of  the 
standing  of  Kaye,  DeWolfe  &  Co.,  41  Cort- 
landt  street.  New  York,  who  advertise  the 
sale  of  the  stock.  Par  value.  $5  per  share  ; 
selling  price,  $2.50  per  share.  d.  w. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  'business  of  the  company  thus 
far  seems  to  be  the  selling  of  stock 
rather  than  the  manufacture  of  bottles. 
In  other  words,  the  stock  would  be 
purely  a  speculative  venture.  Their  al¬ 
leged  plan  is  to  build  machines  and 
establish  subsidiary  companies  through 
the  country.  The  sample  bottles  seem 
to  be  very  good,  but  they  are  not  yet 
being  made  for  the  trade,  so  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  you  have  for  the  stock  is  the 
prospects.  In  the  light  of  past  experi¬ 
ence,  we  would  not  advise  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  stock  of  any  company  whose 
assets  are  wholly  or  principally  in  future 
prospects. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  March  8. — Albert  D. 
Bradley,  whose  operations  as  a  commission 
merchant  in  wholesale  produce  for  nearly 
27  years  have  made  him  known  through¬ 
out  the  country,  was  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud,  lie  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  one  year  in  the  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection.  Bradley  maintained  an  oflice  un¬ 
der  the  firm  name  of  Bradley  &•  Pratt. 
According  to  testimony,  Bradley  promised 
to  pay  farmers  more  than  the  prices  quoted 
in  market  reports.  Several  farmers  as¬ 
serted  they  received  no  money  for  their 
products.  Bradley  is  said  to  have  op¬ 
erated  in  Columbus.  New  York  City,  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Denver,  I’ueblo,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  Cincinnati  and 
Atlantic  City  before  coming  to  Detroit. 

The  above  came  to  us  last  month  in  a 
clipping  from  a  local  paper  through  a 
friend.  Mr.  Bradley’s  operations  are 
remembered  in  New  York.  There  is 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  some  * 
of  these  commission  crooks  get  their 
just  dues  in  the  long  run,  but  it  saves 
money  to  look  up  their  rating  before 
making  shipments.  If  in  doubt,  just 
ask  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the 
nursery  company  has  returned  to  us  $10. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  had  it  not  been 
for  your  action  in  this  matter  we  would 
never  have  received  one  penny.  I  can 
assure  you  from  this  time  on  The  IUtral 
New-Yorker  shall  always  have  its  place  in 
my  home.  j.  b.  n. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  long  contested  case.  Near¬ 
ly  three  years  ago  the  growers  bought 
$16  worth  of  stock  through  d  tree  agent 
with  the  guarantee  that  any  stock  that 
failed  would  be  replaced.  Three-fourths 
of  the  stuff  never  budded,  and  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  for  replacement  of  the 
stock,  but  he  was  never  able  to  get  it, 
and  concluded  with  some  reason  that 
the  company  was  simply  trying  to  tire 
him  out  without  doing  anything.  When 
we  took  up  the  complaint,  two  years 
after  delivery,  the  grower  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  use  for  the  trees,  and  a  bill  of  $12 
was  put  in.  They  were  then  willing  to 


replace  the  stock,  but  this  could  not  be 
accepted,  and  settlement  was  made  for 
$10.  Such  claims  ought  to  be  adjusted 
without  the  interference  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  or  anyone  else,  but  when  a  grower 
is  up  against  a  lawsuit  or  a  loss,  he 
wisely  takes  the  loss.  The  foreign 
houses  know  this,  and  their  willingness 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  is 
the  justification  of  our  interference. 

An  up-State  liveryman  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  New  York  jCity  stable 
recently  that  he  will  not  soon  forget. 
He  bought  two  wagons  for  $200;  paid 
$23  down,  took  a  receipt,  and  returned 
the  next  day  and  handed  over  $180  in 
bills,  expecting  $3  back  in  change.  The 
stableman  stepped  into  another  room 
and  came  back  with  a  bill  for  $375,  and 
demanded  $175  more.  T  lie  purchaser 
of  course  rebelled,  and  demanded  his 
money  back,  but  the  stableman  declined, 
sayipg  he  did  not  do  business  that  way, 
and  refused  to  deliver  the  wagons.  The 
purchaser  went  to  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney's  office  and  entered  complaint.  The 
detective  put  on  the  case  recommended 
to  let  it  lie  over  from  Saturday  to 
Monday.  This  was  done,  and  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  detective  recommended  the 
payment  of  the  extra  $175.  This  was 
done.  W  hen  the  purchaser  went  back 
for  the  wagons,  one  of  them  had  been 
replaced  by  a  cheaper  one,  and  he  was 
toid  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  Besides  the 
wagons  were  stripped  of  every  remova¬ 
ble  thing  in  the  way  of  rubber  covers, 
lamps,  whip  socket,  etc.  The  experi¬ 
ence  is  really  a  common  one.  Many  of 
these  stablemen  are  utterly  lawless,  and 
you  take  desperate  chances  in  dealing 
with  them.  The  sale  of  one  horse  and 
the  delivery  of  another  in  place  of  it 
after  sale  is  a  frequent  trick.  To  buy 
of  these  people  you  must  bank  on  your 
own  judgment,  and  be  prepared  to  take 
the  loss,  if  your  judgment  is  faulty. 
Even  then,  you  will  do  well  to  have 
your  hand  on  the  goods  when  you  pay 
the  money,  and  keep  it  there  until  you 
get  out  of  town. 

“The  zvorst  szvindler  I  ever  happened 
to  fall  in  zvith.” 

That  is  the  language  in  which  one 
customer  described  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  reliable  seedsmen  in 
the  country  in  a  letter  of  complaint  to 
him  because  there  was  a  few  days’  delay 
in  filling  his  order  in  the  busiest  week 
of  the  season.  This  customer  was  a 
city  resident  and  not  a  subscriber  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  the  incident  merits 
some  attention,  as  a  matter  of  general 
policy.  It  is  no  doubt  the  result  of 
suspicions  created  in  tlie  minds  of  many 
people  by  the  dishonest  concerns.  Any 
class  of  trade,  or,  in  fact,  any  com¬ 
munity,  no  matter  how  respectable  and 
honest  as  a  whole,  must  pay  a  penalty 
for  the  rogues  that  it  shelters,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  unwillingly.  That  is  one  justi¬ 
fication  for  efforts  to  make  fakers  and 
rogues  uncomfortable  in  a  trade  or 
community.  But  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
intemperate  in  criticism  of  honest 
houses.  You  can  afford  to  be  civil  in 
complaint  at  least  until  you  have  some 
reasonable  ground  for  protest.  Some 
of  the  severest  complaints  we  get  are 
from  people  who  send  us  money,  but 
forget  to  sign  name  or  address.  We 
have  at  this  moment  about  200  letters 
which  reached  us  with  money,  but 
which  do  not  contain  the  name  of  the 
remitter.  No  doubt  these  200  people 
think  we  are  "the  worst  swindlers  they 
ever  fell  in  with,”  and  probably  many 
of  them  are  saying  as  much.  We  think 
the  experience  justifies  the  following 
suggestion  :  Always  be  careful  to  sign 
name  and  give  address  on  letters;  al¬ 
ways  write  civil  letters  when  complaint 
is  necessary,  and  be  sure  that  the  fault 
is  not  your  own  before  you  let  go  the 
“brickbat.” 

Can't  you  give  us  some  general  rule  that 
will  enable  us  to  avoid  fraudulent  invest¬ 
ments  without  taking  up  your  time  to  in¬ 
quire  about  each  one  separately?  Just  now 
1  am  considering  the  United  Wireless  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  e.  s.  d. 

Ohio. 

Study  the  wireless  methods  as  a  type 
to  avoid.  You  could  develop  one  good 
rule  from  that ;  but  to  cover  the  whole 
field  would  take  a  big  book.  Large  ad¬ 
vertisements,  big  promises  of  profits,  j 
and  certain  advance  of  prices  after  a 
certain  day  are  sure  signs  of  danger  in 
stock  investments.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  very  arguments  used  by  pro-- 
motors  to  catch  inexperienced  investors 
contain  in  themselves  a  warning  to  men  of  j 
experience  in  stock  markets.  Men  with 
safe  investments  will  give  you  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  their 
company,  and  such  ofher  facts  as  you 
will  care  to  know.  The  schemer  trying 
to  market  stocks  with  little  or  no  real 
value  behind  them  will  go  into  glowing 
descriptions  of  what  other  companies 
in  the  same  line  have  done,  and  try  to 
enthuse  you  over  the  possibilities.  The 
best  rule  we  could  give  would  be  to 


insist  on  a  statement  of  the  net  value 
of  the  property  held  by  the  stock ;  ver¬ 
ify  the  statement  as  best  you  can;  and 
then  find  out  what  you  could  get  for 
the  stock  if  you  wanted  to  sell  it  instead 
of  buying  it.  As  a  result  of  this  rule, 
you  will  buy  few  stocks,  except  such  as 
have  been  paying  regular  and  legiti¬ 
mate  dividends  for  some  time;  but  con¬ 
sistently  followed  the  rule  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  money. 

I  find,  in  talking  with  people  who  are 
interested  in  farming,  that  I  have  nothing 
new  to  tell  them  about  your  paper,  as 
they  all  take  it,  but  of  the  commendatory 
remarks  that  you  have  had  I  wonder  if 
one  on  this  line  has  been  called  to  your 
attention.  A  lady,  postmistress  in  a  little 
Westchester  town,  on  seeing  a  copy  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  on  my  desk,  said  :  "I  hate 
that  paper.”  On  asking  for  further  in¬ 
formation,  she  said:  “Everybody  in  my 
town  takes  that  paper,  and  it  makes  me  a 
lot  of  extra  work  to  distribute  it.” 

New  York.  w.  i.  p 

That  certainly  is  a  new  form  of  com¬ 
plaint,  but  we  think  there  was  a  little 
humor  in  that  good  postmistress’s  re¬ 
mark,  and  we  want  to  feel  that  she 
intended  a  concealed  compliment  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  get  reports  from 
friends  at  many  postoffices  that  all  the 
good  farmers  in  the  place  take  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  .  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
increase  the  list  in  the  neighborhood. 
These  reports  are,  of  course,  very  grat¬ 
ifying;  but  unfortunately  the  condition 
is  not  universal,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  you  appoint  yourself  a  committee 
of  one  to  make  it  so  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  will  trust  the  postmistresses 
to  do  their  part.  j.  j.  d. 

^  United  States^ 
Cream  Separators 

Save  $12  to  $20  per  Cow 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE 

Over  all  Gravity  Setting  Systems 

and  $5.00  to  $7.50  per  cow 

Over  all  other  Separators 

Holds  World’s  skimming  Record 
Won  Grand  Prize,  Seattle.  1909 

^VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls, 

C|  ATC  pnnCI  M  fi  a-t  wholesale;  lasts  forever; 
OLHIL  nUUllllU  needs  no  paint  or  repairs; 
never  leaks.  W.  M.  BENN1NGER,  Walnutport,  Pa. 

$^.55  Buys  Best 

140-Egg 

Incubator 

Double  case  all  over,  best  copper 
tank;  nursery  self-regulator.  Best 
140-chlck  brooder.  84.50;  Both  or¬ 
dered  together  811.60.  Freight  Pre¬ 
paid.  No  machines  at  any  price  are 
better.  Write  for  book  today  or  send  price 
and  save  waiting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  «g  Racine.  WIs 


Brooder  and  25  Chicks  $6 

This  Tireless  Brooder  and  25 
Cornell-Cooley  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  prize  winning  layers 
for  only  $0.00,  cash  with  order. 
Safe  arrival  assured.  Prompt 
shipment.  Order  today. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  Box  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est,  1844 
R.  Mac  KELL  A  It’S  SONS  CO..  Peeksk  ill.  N.  Y. 

BENNETT'S  Poultry  Record  and  Expense  Book  keeps  a 
complete  daily  account  of  all  eggs  collected  and 
sold.  25c.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Agents 
wanted.  E.  W.  Bennett.  Box 656  F,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  260  Egg  Strain,  $2.00  per  12.  Light 
I  Brahman,  prize  stock,  $2  each.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducksi^'a'iS 

and  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1.00;  100.  $5.00. 

GEO.  W.  DERIDDER,  Ballston  Spa.  NT.  Y. 


Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs.  $3.00  per 

10.  It.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

WD  RflPlf Q-Bre<i  f°r  laying  March  Pul- 
i  I  i  nUlmO  lets,  $2.50.  Vig.  Cockerels, 
$3.50:  eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  $0.00  per  100.  QUAKER 
HILL  NURSERIES.  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS-  Large,  heavy  layers, 
true  color:  15  eggs,  $1 :  guaranteed  eight  chicks. 
ART  TAYLOR,  Box  27.  Washington,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Epos  for  hatching;  great  laying  strain; 
free  range;  $1  per  15.  J.R.Winn,  Smith’s  Basin.  N.Y. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

pRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS— R.  I  Reds. 
-*-  both  combs:  White  Wyandottes;  Barred  Rocks; 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  S.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns;  safe  delivery:  70$  fertility  guaranteed; 
eggs,  $1,  15;  $5,  100.  P  I’RESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

Poultry  men — Send  10c.  for  our  19<»9  Catalog,  chock  full  ofiineful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3a  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  It.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards  Marietta, Pa 

T?  C— Purebred  M  allard,  $2.50  per  15.  Rouen 

-*-v AJvJTkj  Ducks,  $1.50  per  15.  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dotte  from  prize  -  winning  strain,  $2.00  per  15. 
Ornamental  land  and  water  fowls.  FAIRVIEW 
FARM  ON  HUDSON,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

Van  Alstyne's  R,  I,  Reds 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


April  30, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  K 

A.ND  the  lead.  We  are 

breeders  of  the 

PEKIN  DUCKSgrande8t  layin« 

1  Llun  u  u  ^  1V  °  strain  of  SingleComb 
White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$0.00  per  100.  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100.  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat- 
I  ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,u00  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


ALTON  FARM. “Sul” 

of  Mammoth  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Cor¬ 
nish  Indian  Games  at  reasonable  prices. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Do  it  now. 
S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING,  Yardley,  Pa. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  TH AC H ER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  White  Rock  eggs, 
$3.00  per  15,  $12.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per 
10,  $8  per  100:  90  por  cent,  fertility  guaranteed  on 
all  eggs.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  Address  all  communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100;  Special 
Matings.  $1.50  and  $2  per  13;  $10  and  $12  por  100. 

!  Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

Hone’s  “Bredto  Lay”  Rose  Comb  Reds 

arc  deep  wine  red  in  color;  also  superior  layers  of  largo  brown 
eKK8.  Kgga  from  best  matings  half  price,  remainder  of  the 
season-  Please  send  tiial  order  and  let  me  prove  the  quality 
advertised. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$1(1  per  100;  Eggs.  $5  per  100.  All  chicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  raised,  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

DRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— Rhode  Island  Reds,  both 

1  combs;  Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  single 
comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns:  eggs,  15,  $1.50; 
100,  $7.00.  Light  and  I  lark  Brahmas,  eggs,  15,  $2  00; 
100.  $10.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  B?s,^<le 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  002  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
production.  Write  for  prices. 

{  IN  HI  I  E  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS. 

Hatching  Eggs.  Guaranteed  90ft  fertile.  Day-old 
Chicks.  The  strong,  quick-growing  kind:  250  acres 
devoted  to  breeding  the  very  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  circular.  MOUNT  PLEASANT 
FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 

DUFF,  WIi.  I.vitlioriig,  ckkb  78c.  per  16.  $1.26  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 
D  lte.1,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs.  90c.  per  16,  ft. 50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

DOSE  COMB  BLACK  MIN0RCAS— Eggs.  $1  for  15,  $3 

|  U  for  50.  GEO.  BONVDISH,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 

QC  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
uu  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

ennn-Sfaudard  Bred  for  Eggs- White  and 
JUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
.  and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 

Eggs  From  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— $2  per  15,53.50  per  30;  S4.50 
per  45  S7  per  100.  Special  Pen,  S5  per  15. 

ROUEN  DUCKS— Big  ones,  great  laying  strain— SI. 50  per  15, 
S3  per  30,  S5  per  60,  S7  per  100. 

CLARK  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.  J. 

yy  /  RIGHTS  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 
•*  Eggs.  $4.00  per  100:  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordvilie,  N.  V. 

TH0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY-Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00:  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  &I1S 

at  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  F.  D.  JOHNSON.  R.  D.  1. 

,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  EO.’^SrS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  &  C. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  O.  Box  333,  Stamford,  Conn. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  our  heavy  laying  strain.  We  sell  eggs  only 
from  strong  yearling  hens,  $1.50  per  15—  $5. 00 per  100. 
HICKORY  ISLAND  FARM,  Clayton,  New  York. 

OA  EfifiC  flfl  I-^dlng  varieties  of  Prize  Poultry, 

fcV  LUUv  yl  ■  U  U  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  Free.  Illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog,  10  cts.  F.G.  WILE,  TELFORD,  PA. 

CGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
L  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
S.  Hnmbnrgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience,  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

\A#  D  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 
ill  1  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  pei  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

ORPINGTONS  AND  HAMBURGS 

White,  Black  and  Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington. 

|  Fine  quality.  Also  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
i  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  sitting. 

J.  I).  GRAHAM,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  SH&c&fcK 

1.800  eggs  hatched  spring  1910.  Averaged  over 
92  per  cent  fertility.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15:  $5.00  per 
100.  Chicks  matter  of  correspondence.  LEESIDE 
FARM,  J.  L.  Lee,  Carmel,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 


Pi  ces  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  22.  lain,  wbolesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  qua ntlties  of  produce  bought 
in  Fultoo,  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  ni>-towii  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  titan  tubs  ot  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal- 


ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .31  ® 

.32 

.52 ’a  .35 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .28  © 

.29 

30".  .33 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .23  © 

.25 

24®  .27 

Htate  Dairy,  best . 

.  .31  ® 

.32 

.33©  -36 

Common  toGuod... 

.  .23  © 

.25 

.25©  -28 

Factory . 

.  .22  © 

.2.1 

.24 ®i  .25 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .20  © 

.21 

M  ILK 

New  York  Exchange 

price  $1.81  per 

40-quart  can,  netting  344  cents  to 

shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

.09©  12 

CHKKSE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .16  © 

.18 

.20©  .24 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12  © 

.15 

- 1  .  1 8 

Skims . 

.  .05  <& 

.08 

JO©  .12 

EGGS 

Fancv  White,  doz . 

.  24  ® 

.25 

.28©  .30 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .23  © 

.24 

.27®  .29 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .23  © 

.24 

.26(«e  .2S 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18  © 

.22 

213©  .25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.90  qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

.  2.10  ® 

2.30 

Pea . 

.  2.10  @ 

2.25  qt. 

.15 

Red  Kidnev . 

2.a0  ® 

3.25 

White  Kidnev . 

3.00  © 

3.06 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  3.io  a 

3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice  . .  . 

.  .27  © 

.28 

common  to  Good . 

.  .25  © 

.26 

German,  New  Crop... 

.  .62  © 

.68 

DRIED-  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .09  ® 

10 

.14 

F.vap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06  © 

.08 

.09®  .12 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04  © 

.06  Vt 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

.  1 .50  ® 

1.65 

Cherries . 

.  .16  @ 

.18  lb. 

.22®  .26 

Raspberries . 

.  .22  © 

22H  lb. 

.25©  .20 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12  © 

.If. 

FUF.SH  FRUITS 
Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  3.50  ©  5 .00 


rten  Davis . 

©  3.60 

Spitz . 

.  2.00 

©  4. do 

Spy . 

.  2.00 

fa  4.50 

King . 

©  4. 50 

Baldwin . 

©  4.25 

Greening . 

®  4.00 

Russet. . . 

. 2.00 

3.50 

Western,  box.. 

.  1.40 

®  2.60 

Cranberries. 

Cape  Cod.  bbl. . 

©  5.00 

New  Jersev.. . . 

.  3.00 

©  3.60 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt..  .07 

©  .14 

South  Carolina 

.  07 

©  11 

VEGETA  BLES 

Potatoes. 

Florida,  bbl _ 

©  6.00 

Bermuda,  bbi.. 

. 4.00 

©  7.00 

Maine.  165  lbs. . 

.  1  ‘.0 

©  1.30 

State  a  ud  West' 

n.  bbl  .00 

©  1.15 

Asparagus,  doz.. 

_  1.00 

»  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

. 1.00 

©  1 .25 

Cabbage,  ton . 

fa  45.00 

S’th  n.  new.  bbi.  cte.  1.50  ©  3.25 

Celery,  doz . 10  ©  .50 

Lettuce.  14-bbi  hkt . 2u  ©  2  50  eacl 

Peas,  Yi  bbl.  bkt .  1.00  ©  2.25 

Peppers, 

Flit.  Carrier .  1 .00  ®  2.50 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1. 00  @  3.50 

Southern,  new.  bit..  1.00  @  1.8.> 
Itomainc,  K -bbl.  bkt..  .75  ©  1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . l.(K)  ©  2.U) 

Spinach,  bbl . 30  fit.  .50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.00  ®  i  50 

Tomatoes. 

F.a.,  20-qt.  carrier...  .75  ©  1.50 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  ©  I.1HI 
Southern,  new.  bbl..  l.Oil  @  1.50 

HOT  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  ®  .25 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  150  ©  2.00 
LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  pair . 90  ©  1.00 

Fowls . 18  ®  .20 

Roosters . 12  ©  .!.> 

Ducks . 10  ®  .17 

Geese . 10  ©  .11 

Turkeys . 14  ®  .18 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Fey . 22  ®  .23 

Common  to  Good . 20  ©  .21 

Chickens,  roasting . 22  ©  .24 

Good  to  Choice . 18  @  .22 

Common  Run . 14  ©  .10 

Fowls . 16  ©  .20 

Ducks,  Spring . 28  @  .30 

Geese . 13  @  .10 

Squabs,  doz .  1 .50  @  4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  6.75  ®  8.00 

Bulls . 4.25  ®  0.25 

Cows . 2.00  ®  5.75 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  7.00  ®!0.25 

Culls . 4.50  ®  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4.00  ®  7.50 

Lambs . 9.00  ©10.00 

Hogs .  . 9.50  ®  9.85 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 09  ©  .1814 

Lambs. 

Hothonse.  head . 3.00  ©  7.00 

Pork,  IUU  lbs . 13.00  ®14.50 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  I,  North'n 

Duluth,  bu .  1.15 

No.  2.  Red .  1.14 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .02  @  .63 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .50  ®  .52 
Rye . 75  ®  78 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton . 21.60  ©  22  50 

No.  2 . 20.00  ®  21.00 

No.  3 . 19.00  ©  20.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  ©  21  00 

Clover . 16.00  @  20.00 

Wild  Hay . 12.00  ®  14.00 

Straw,  Rye . 13.00  ®  14.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  ®  11.00 


.24®  .23 
.22®  .27 
.23©  .27 
.19©  .24 
.15©  .18 
15©  .21 


MILK  PRODUCTION  TRAIN. 

A  milk  production  special  train  started 
from  Corning,  N.  Y„  was  run  over  the 
Erie  lines  of  Southwestern  New  York  on 
April  13,  13  and  14,  by  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture  of  Alfred  University, 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Mr.  Luis  Jackson,  the  industrial  com¬ 
missioner  of  that  road.  Forty-five-minute 
lectures  in  the  coaches  were  followed  by 
a  13-miuute  demonstration  of  two  cows. 
Night  meetings  were  held  in  Cuba  and 
Jamestown.  This  train  covered  over  200 
miles  of  a  section  largely  devoted  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  and  4.321  people  attended  the  lectures 
and  demonstrations.  One  subject  only  was 
discussed  during  the  whole  trip  and  that 
was  milk  production.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  the  dairyman  must  either  receive 
more  for  his  product  or  reduce  in  some 
way  the  cost  of  iis  production,  in  order  to 
receive  a  remunerative  profit  from  his 
operations.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  production  might  be 
lowered  in  three  ways:  By  the  more  eco- 
nomknl  feeding  of  home-grown  feeds,  as 
grain,  clover  or  Alfalfa  and  silage  or 
beds;  by  the  weeding  out  of  the  hoarder 
cows  by  means  of  the  scale  and  Babcock 
test ;  and  by  the  grading  up  of  the  herd 
by  the  continued  use  of  a  purebred  bull  of 
a  siugle  dairy  breed.  Two  coaches  were 
devoted  to  this  lecture.  In  a  third  coach 
lectures  of  interest  to  women  and  school 
children  were  given.  After  the  lectures  in 
the  coaches  the  people  gathered  around  the 
door  of  a  palace  horse  car.  where  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  a  profitable  and  of 
an  unprofitable  type  of  cow  for  dairying 
was  made.  At  the  close  of  this  demonstri- 
tion  the  point  was  emphasized  that,  though 
it  is  possible  to  know  that  a  cow  of  ex¬ 
tremely  undesirable  dairy  type  cannot  be  a 
profitable  producer,  it  is  not  possible  to 
know  that  one  of  a  desirable  type  will  be 
a  profitable  producer  unless  her  milk  is 
weighed  and  tested  for  butter  fat  regularly 
and  the  cost  of  production  known.  The 
people  gave  every  evidence  of  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  the  move  to  eliminate  boarder 
cows  and  so  to  conduct  the  dairy  opera¬ 
tions  as  to  insure  a  good  profit 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Ergs. — Receipts  at  New  York  are  very 
large,  one  day  recently  showing  1,290,000 
dozens,  yet  prices  have  kept  up  remark¬ 
ably  well  owing  to  the  demand  for  the 
Hebrew  holidays. 

Apple  Notes. — During  the  past  two 
weeks  the  market  has  improved,  and  those 
who  have  been  holding  apples  are  getting 
rid  of  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  several  New  York 
dealers  have  lost  heavily  through  the  past 
season's  apple  deal,  and  others  are  still 
holding  uncomfortably  large  quantities, 
which  were  bought  at  prices  that  will  not 
bring  them  out  whole  if  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now.  They  are  holding  on  in  the  hope 
of  a  more  substantial  advance.  I  know 
one  concern  with  about  600  barrels  on 
hand  under  such  conditions.  They  will  be 
sold  this  week  if  possible.  These  apples 
have  considerable  mold  and  will  waste  25 
per  cent  or  more.  During  the  Winter  there 
were  very  dull  times  when  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  move  apples  except  in  a  petty, 
picayune  way.  Dealers  who  ordinarily  do 
not  care  to  sell  in  less  than  10-barrel  lots 
were  obliged  to  peddle  out  single  barrels. 
It  ■might  bo  thought  that  the  boxed  apple 
trade  bad  something  to  do  with  this  were 
it  not  that  dealers  in  boxed  fruit  had  about 
the  same  difficulty  in  selling,  and  there  are 
holders  of  boxed  apples  in  New  York  now 
who  feel  as  shaky  regarding  the  outlook 
as  the  barrel  men.  This  dull  market  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  at  least  by  the 
high  prices  of  products  that  are  considered 
more  necessary  than  apples,  viz.:  butter, 
meats,  clothing,  furniture,  rent,  etc.  Ap¬ 
ples  have  been  put  in  the  list  of  luxuries, 
tind.  at  40  or  50  cents  per  dozen  for  clean 
fruit  of  fair  size,  this  classification  is  not 
far  wrong. 

From  the  past  season’s  experience  one 
thing  is  very  clear,  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  the  apple  grower  must  have 
to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  what  the 
consumer  will  pay,  is  not  enough  to  pay 
for  transportation,  storage,  and  all  the 
European  trips,  automobiles  and  similar 
accompaniments  of  high  living  that  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  apple  speculators  have  felt 
that  they  ought  to  get  out  of  the  business. 
Their  idea  of  getting  rich  in  two  or  three 
years  by  a  series  of  plunges  is  bad  for  the 
apple  trade,  and  often  bad  for  them  and 
their  creditors.  w.  w.  H. 


BLOODY  MILK. 

We  have  a  valuable  purebred  Ilolstein- 
Freisian  two-year-old  heifer  that  came 
fresh  January  20  last.  She  hits  troubled 
us  by  giving  blood  and  bloody  milk  from 
one  fore  quarter  of  udder.  She  gave  a 
good  flow  of  milk  for  a  heifer,  but  about 
two  weeks  ago  commenced  going  wrong. 
At  first  just  the  strippings  were  a  little 
bloody.  and  sometimes  clotted  blood 
would  be  in  teat.  We  would  think  often 
that  it  was  better,  but  all  a<t  once  will 
start  and  give  pnre  blood.  Udder  has 
swollen  but  once,  and  then  we  were  able 
to  reduce  it  by  using  a  paste  for  the 
trouble.  Local  rnan  recommended  lard  and 
sweet  oil,  and  we  have  used  this  care¬ 
fully.  She  has  never  been  injured  so 
far  as  we  know,  and  has  been  carefully 
milked.  There  is  no  reliaole  vuet  inarian 
within  20  miles  of  us,  and  we  should  ap¬ 
preciate  help.  It.  p. 

New  York. 

Bathe  the  udder  three  times  daily  with 
cold  water,  and  then  with  a  solution  of 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  alum  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water.  Mix  a  dram  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  in  her  feed  night  and 
morning  if  she  is  not  in  calf.  If  in  calf 
mix  a  dram  or  two  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  in  her  drinking  water  night  and 
morning.  See  that  stall  floor  is  well  bedded. 
The  trouble  is  due  to  rupture  of  small 
blood  vessels  from  congestion,  and  the 
treatment  advised  may  prove  remedial. 

\.  s.  A. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


SELF-HEATING 
FLAT  IRONS 


Best  made.  Money  bark  if  not  suited.  Agents 
wanted.  STANDARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Chatham,  New  York. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  inducements.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fori  Wayne,  Ind. 


FOR  QA|  C  —One  registered  Brown  Swiss  Bull. 
rUil  OHLL  nearly  one  year  old.  Barge,  fine 
animal.  Might  exchange.  0.  A.  HAGAMAN,  883 
Madison  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

YOUNG  PIGS  from  registered  prize-winning 
stock.  CHAS.  H.  lCMEXS,  Spring  Hill  Farm, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


L*  C  —  Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale. 

75c.  a  setting  of  15,  $4.00  a  hundred. 
CHAS.  1.  MILLER.  R.F.I).  No  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SC.  B.  LEGHORNS  and  BARRED  ROCKS—  Eggs  from  our 
i  famous  winter  laying  strains.  15  years  bred 
for  utility.  15  eggs.  75c. ;  100,  $4.00.  Address 

MRS.  W.  C.  GIBE.  Van  Wert.  Ohio. 


CORNISH  INDIANS. 

Aetive  and  vigorous  record  layers  of  large  EGGS. 
A.  F.  WENNINGHOEF,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Darlington  poultry  farm-white  rocks  ex¬ 
clusively;  better  than  ever;  no  incubators  or 
brooders  used  The  natural  way.  Fine,  healthy 
stock  for  sale.  Eggs.  $5  per  lOff:  Fishel  and  Van 
Orsdale  strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JAMES  T.  JONES.  Darlington.  Md. 


A  Talk  to  the  Inventor. 

What  you  should  know  before  ap- 
_  plying  for  patent.  Free  book  :  write 
V— — 2-— ^ for  it.  Many  inventors  are  gaining 
wealth.  Yon  may  also.  $275,000  of¬ 
fered  for  one  idea  :  $3,000,000  spent  on  another. 
Opinions  and  advice  free.  Send  rough  sketch. 

NOTICE.  I  have  withdrawn  from  firm  of 
Woodward  &  Chandlee. 

H.  L.  WOODWARD,  Registered  Attorney 

719 Ninth  St.  N.  W.  Opp.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


WFI  I  drilling 
I  yT  Lf  Lt  Lt  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  tleep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  \\  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easuy.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


P.fll  I  IF  Pll  DC -From  imported  stock.  Females 

DULL.IL  I  UlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Frtr  Colo— Thoroughbred  COI.LIE  PUPS. 

I  Ul  OdIC  A.  SCOTT  ROBINSON,  Fallston,  Md. 

COON  AND  FOX  HOUNDS. 

Pedigreed  Walker,  July  and  Birdsong  strains 
sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  Ill. 

YOUNG  MAN,  23  years  old,  wishes  a  position  on  a 
poultry  or  truck  farm,  or  assistant  gardener. 
W.  HIRSCHBERG,  1317  Boston  Rd.,  Bronx.  N.Y.C. 


WANTED- An  experienced  fanner,  preferably  mar¬ 
ried,  with  small  family.  Farm  near  Ridgwood, 
N  J.  Good  salary  and  living  house.  State  experi¬ 
ence;  references.  “  Mac  BAIN,"  care  Rural  N.-Y. 


UU  B  IJ  TC  (1— Genet al  Farmer  to  take  complete 
If  Mil  I  Lll  charge  of  a  busy  professional  man's 
200  acre  farm  in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  30 
miles  from  New  York.  Generous  share  of  farm 
products  in  lieu  of  salary.  .  Soil  fertile  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Buildings  modern  and  convenient.  Farm 
machinery  all  new  and  implements  for  every  need. 
Only  experienced  successful  men  with  excellent 
references,  wanting  a  permanent  agreement  con¬ 
sidered.  School,  church  and  social  opportunities 
unusually  good.  Address 

"A.  T.  S.,  Chatham,  R.F.D.  Route  2,  Nexv  Jersey. 


WAMTFn-MHnaee'  tor  a  poultry  farm.  1  am 
if  HIT  I  LU  considering  the  idea  of  turning  my 
fifty-acre  farm  into  a  poultry  farm,  and  wish  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  one  that  is  acquainted 
with  equipping  and  operating  a  good  poultry  farm, 
that  understands  the  business  and  all  its  details; 
one  that  will  either  work  on  salary  or  on  a  share. 
The  farm  is  located  within  three  miles  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio.  A  good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
THOS.  E.  KNAL  SS.  48  Wilson  Ave.,  Columbus.  O. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishjpg  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  yon  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  5c  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

-  ■ 

pi  .EASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
|  *  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Fork.  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans. 
Apples  etc.  K.  Ik  WOPPWaUH,  80S  ttrrcmiH.  st..  V  V. 


Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants. 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

DIRECTORY 


OF  RELIABLE 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


in  28  produce  markets  fnr. 
nished  oh  application  to  Dept- 
E..  National  League  ot  Cantnis. 
sion  Merchants,  Buifala,  N.  Y- 


flJOnn  PROFIT  AN  A  O  UK.— Strawberry  grow- 
OdUU  Ing  gives  big  profits.  Twenty-two  and  a 
half  acres,  one  half  mile  from  town.  $560.  Get 
our  list.  KYON  STEWART,  Georgetown,  Del. 


|7C  Aproe-110  a,'res  machine  worked  land. 
I  (  U  HulGO  $3,606  house;  300,000  ft.  saw  timber. 
To  settle  estate  quick— $3,000;  $1,000  cash.  H  \  LL’S 
FARM  AGENCY.  Owego.  Tioga  County,  X.  Y. 


|Cn  Pocmo  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IUU  lulllld  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map, free.  Horace  G.  Reeder.  Newtown,  Pa. 


■ 

ready.  AH  special  uargsm*.  Btcfa  lam)*  *1‘» 
per  acre  au.i  up.  i'Uwte  to  bit:  market'*.  Mil«L 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country :  »eni  free  Write  at  once.  Cotoe  t<> 
Va.  and  jet  u<  show  you.  Dept.  D. 
Middle  Atlantic  1mm.  Co.,  Cum- 
f  moil  wealth  lildsr..  Richmond,  Yn. 


SUMMER  HOTEL 

ON  FISHER'S  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK,  IN  THE 
SOUND.  JUST  OFF  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

One  large  house,  two  adjoining  cottages,  barns,  etc.  18  acres.  Fronting  on  the 
Sound  with  private  dock  and  bathing  beach.  Accommodates  about  100  guests. 
Completely  furnished.  Summer  trade  established  for  years.  Present  owners  not 
situated  to  operate  same.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain  or  trade  for  property  that  does  not 
require  owner’s  personal  attention.  Address 

SUMMER  HOTEL,  Box  739,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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HUMOROUS 

Patent  Medicine  Man  :  “Did  you  get 
a  photograph  of  that  fellow  who  used 
one  bottle  of  our  compound  and  wrote 
that  he  had  no  further  use  for  his 
crutch  ?”  Assistant :  “No.  He  has  been 
in  bed  ever  since.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Do  mind  you  don’t  get  hurt,  Jim! 
It’s  so  dangerous  working  in  that  quar¬ 
ry.”  “Oh,  nothing  can  happen  to  me, 
my  dear!  I’ve  borrowed  ten  shillings 
from  the  foreman,  and  he  doesn’t  let 
me  do  any  dangerous  work !” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 

“I  want  to  look  at  some  canes,”  said 
a  magnificent  young  man  to  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  “and  I’m  in  a  great  hurry.” 
“Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir,”  responded  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  very  much  flurried.  “Here, 
James,”  to  shop  assistant,  “show  this 
gentleman  some  hurricanes.” — Tit-Bits. 

Mistress  (in  awed  voice:  “Nora,  my 
husband  is  just  raving  over  those  chops 
you  sent  up.  He  says  they  arc  raw,  and 
he  is  acting  like  a  wild  man.”  The 
Cook  (placidly)  :  “Thin  shure,  mum, 
if  he  is  acting  like  a  woild  mon  raw 
meat  is  just  the  food  for  him.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Leader. 

Doctor:  “Now,  don’t  worry,  whatever 
you  do;  a  man  with  heart  disease  can’t 
afford  to  worry.  Avoid  all  company  of 
any  kind,  drink  nothing  whatsoever,  and 
on  no  account  touch  meat  and  vegetables. 
By  the  by,  I  won’t  be  able  to  call  till 
Wednesday,  as  I  have  to  attend  the 
funerals  of  three  patients.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 

A  California  woman,  in  training  a 
new  Chinese  servant  to  wait  on  the  door, 
had  her  daughter  ring  the  bell  and  pre¬ 
sent  her  card.  The  next  afternoon  a 
friend  called  and  handed  her  card  to  the 
Celestial,  who  pulled  out  of  his  sleeve 
the  card  the  daughter  of  the  house  had 
presented  the  afternoon  before  and  care¬ 
fully  compared  the  two.  “Tickee  no 
matchee,”  he  exclaimed,  handing  back 
the  visitor’s  card.  “No  can  come  in.” — 
Success  Magazine. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  E.’. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  -  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fre«  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money.  * 


0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


I’ll  Save  You  $50 


On  a  Manure  Spreader 
r~!f  You'll  Let  Me 


Paid 


This  is  just  a  little  ad— but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveted  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat-  Faalaht 

ter  what  the  price— so  why  mv  tso  ,  c  “ 

more?  20,000  farmers 
stamped  their  O.  K.  on 
my  spreader  and 
saving  price.  My 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  680. OOf 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Proa. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

The  oldest  established  manufacttirers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  In  nearly  every  country 
—  in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros¬ 
pecting  we  make  a  drill  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  re¬ 
quirement. 

Catalog  No.  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 


The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  III. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg. 


The  Economy  Car 


WE  have  told  you  in 
a  straight-forward, 
honest  way  just  how 
little  it  costs  to  run  and  main¬ 
tain  a  Maxwell.  We  have  de¬ 
livered  to  farmers  this  season. 

over  4,000  automobiles.  This  is  because  ve  have  come  out  and  shown  how  little 
a  Maxwell  costs  to  run.  If  you  have  not  already  ordered  your  Maxwell,  place 
your  order  now.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  Maxwells — of  course  folks  want  to 
buy  the  car  that  COSTS  LEAST  TO  RUN. 


HERE  is  a  car  for  every  member 
of  your  family — the  most  econom¬ 
ical  car  in  the  world  to  maintain.  Think 
of  it — 29  cents  a  day,  or  100  miles,  at  a 
weekly  cost  of  $2.05.  We  have  pre¬ 
pared  specially  to  send  every  farmer 
a  beautifully  illustrated  folder  giving  a 
large  picture  of  the  car  in  actual  colors. 


THIS  big  car  can  be  run  5,000  miles 
a  year  at  an  average  total  cost  of 
$3.98  a  week.”  Here  is  our  big,  4- 
cylinder,  30  H.  P.,  5-passenger  family 
touring  car.  Think  of  taking  5  people 
for  a  hundred  mile  trip  at  a  total  cost 
of  less  than  one  cent  a  mile  per  pas¬ 
senger.  Nothing  can  impress  you 
with  the  size,  style  and  appearance  of 
this  car  as  a  picture  of  it,  so  we  have 
prepared  a  beautiful  folder  in  colors, 
which  we  want  every  farmer  to  have. 


Equipped  with  Magneto— 3  Oil  Lamps— Horn--Tools 
-Tire  Repair  Kit,  Etc. 


PRICE,  SI  500 

Equipped  with  Magneto — 2  Gas  Headlights  and  Gen¬ 
erator— 3  Oil  Lamps— Horn— Tools— Tire  Repair  Kit,  Etc. 


NO\\  is  the  time  to  order.  W  e  have  given  you  information  that  no  other  maker  cares  to  tell  you. 

e  ha\  e  shown  you  how  little  a  Maxwell  costs  to  own  and  keep.  Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  or 
read  all  our  advertisements.  If  not,  we  want  to  send  you  the  two  handsomely  illustrated  folders 
in  natural  colors  our  latest  catalogue  and  other  valuable  booklets.  No  matter  what  automobile  you 
mayr  have  considered  or  its  price,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  these  folders  and  our  literature.  The 
sending  places  you  under  no  obligation.  Now— to-day,  send  us  a  postal.  Just  say  “Mail  folders  and 
books.’’  Please  address  us  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


MAXWELL  BRISCOE  MOTOR  CO. 


Art  St.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


We  Want  YOU  to  See  the  MAXWELL 

Call  at  the  Maxwell  branch  nearest  you,  or  write  the  nearest  branch  and  they  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  some  Maxwell  dealer.  There  is  probably  one  right  in  your  vicinity. 

MAXW  ELI. -BRISCOE  BUFFALO  CO.,  -------  28  Goodrich  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

MAXW  FLL-BRISCOE  SYRACUSE  CO.,  ------  502  E.  Genesee  [Street,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 

MAXVVELL-BRISCOE  ALBANY  CO.,  72  Central  Avenue,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


LICENSED. UNDER  SELDEN  PATENT.  MEMBERS  A.  R.  A.  M. 


AND  UPWARD 

THISOFFER  is  no  catch. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new. 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.  It  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  inches  long, 
lust  think  of  that !  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Gears  run  in  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.  Before' you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain 
our  $15.95  proposition. 


down  AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low.  the  quality  is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Itun  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.  Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.  It  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated.  shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal  long  time  trial  proposi¬ 
tion.  generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.  We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa¬ 
tors  in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.  We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You  save  agent’s, 
dealer’s  and  even  catalog  house’s  profits  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  own  (manufacturer’s)  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  on  everv  American  Separator.  We  ship 
immediately.  Western  orders  filled  from  West¬ 
ern  points.  Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boxl075,BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 


The  Potato  Digger  flnwHpn 

For  Fast,  Clean  Work  is  the  If  UUB1 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


Simple,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works  in  all 
soils,  all  depths,  hillside  and  level.  No  cutting 
and  none  missed.  Potatoes  always  clean,  lying 
on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  in  heavy  tops, 

DOWDEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

1022  Elm  Street,  Prairie  City,  la.,  U.S.A. 


’’Defiance" 

^  Wagon  Scale 

Who  weighs  the  products  that  you  bny  and  sell  ?  1 
If  you  use  some  body  Oise’s  scales,  you’re  going 
more  or  less  “by  guesswork.”  Install  an  Osgood 
Scale  of  your  own  and  KNOW  your  weights  — 
get  full  value  for  every¬ 
thing.  Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Prices  within 
your  reach. 

.  Write  for  Catalogae 
Oteooo  Scale  Co., 

157  imSSAAITO*.  i.r. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 

Half  the  Cost— with  the  i 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,'  Hog 
Sealders,  Caldrons.etc.  ga^Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  UL 


AC.FNTS  200%  profit 

^  ^  ^  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild,  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


“Easy  Digging”— FREE! 

A  postal  card  to  I  WAN  will  bring  you  this  valuable  time,  labor  andmoney- 
»  book  on  1910  digging  methods.  Tells  how 

[I  WAN  POST  HOLE  AND  WELL  AUGER  does  a 
[whole  day’s  work  In  Two  Hours.  Digs  a  3-ft.  hole  in 
[any  kind  of  soil  in  three  minutes.  Cuts  clean,  smooth 
holes  for  po'es,  posts  and  wells.  No  muscle  racking, 
back-break iti<  drudgery.  Bites  right  through  wet  ci 
dry  hard  pan.  sand,  gumbo,  gravel,  clay.  Yourmoney 
back  if  not  satisfactory.  Publio  service  corporations 
out  digging  labor  cost  in  half  with  IW.AN  Auger, 
Best  dee  icrs  sell  IW  AN  Auger.  Mention  your  deal 
er’s  name  when  writing  for  book.  Address  fill 

1  wan  hr o».,  DtpL  6,  South  Bend,  lad. 


EXGELL 


J 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  in 
quickest  time  with  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
owing  to  their  simple  construction  and  improved, 
>  patented  devices.  Portable  and  stationary.  All  sizes. 
|  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Combined  Hatchet  Setworks 
‘  and  Quick  lteceder  and  other  superior  features.  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices  w  ill  interest  you.  Lists  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  liucketUtown,  N.  J. 

1582Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


laBn°dN  ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  oi 
our  roofing  r.nd  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  I  ron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  isn’t  the  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 

it.  .Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Teh 
up  about  your  buildin*  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Cata¬ 
log.  It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dept.  No.  R-il.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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MAPES  THE  HEN  MAN 
Comes  Off  The  Nest. 

What  has  become  of  Mapes  the  hen  man?  We 
have  not  read  anything  from  him  for  a  long  time. 
How  does  it  happen?  Is 
he  setting? 

W.  P.  ROBERTS. 

I  rather  like  the  above 
allusion  to  the  “setting” 
hen.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  “speech  with¬ 
out  thought  has  no 
value.”  What  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  the  set¬ 
ting  hen  must  have  for 
quiet  thinking !  Very 
few  speakers  or  writers 
have  the  ability  to  grind 
out  a  regular  grist  of 
“talk”  or  “copy”  of  much 
value  without  spending 
some  time  “setting.”  It 
is  surprising  how  much 
interest  was  aroused  in 
my  500.-hen  house,  all 
the  way  from  Maine  to 
California.  Within  a 
month  I  have  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  man  in  far¬ 
away  Montana  asking 
about  my  “hen-lieaven,” 
as  he  called  it,  and  a 
call  from  a  man  who 
came  all  the  way  from 
New  Hampshire  to  see 
it.  Much  of  this  interest 
is  due,  probably,  to  the 
fact  that  I  described  it 
while  as  yet  it  was  only 
a  dream.  The  man  who 
is  a  “dreamer”  is  apt  to 
arouse  the  curiosity,  if 
not  the  animosity,  of 
“his  brethren.” 

There  were  two  main 
thoughts  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  planned  the  500- 
hen  house.  The  first  was 
economy  of  labor  in 
caring  for  the  hens, 
and  the  second  was  the 
conservation  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat  produced  by 
the  hens,  thus  securing 
dry,  warm  quarters  for 
them  in  cold  weather. 

Coupled  with  these  was 
the  expectation  that  the 
warm  quarters  would 
aid  materially  in  egg 
production  in  Winter. 

Results  have  been  dis¬ 
appointing  in  this  latter 
respect,  but  highly  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  two  for¬ 
mer.  I  have  permitted 
the  original  birds  with 
which  it  was  stocked  to 
occupy  it  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  but  shall  sell  them  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  be  profitable  this  season,  probably  in  July.  There 
are  now  about  440  of  them,  and  they  are  four  years 
old.  You  can  judge  for  yourselves  about  the  “econo¬ 
my  of  labor”  feature.  Here  is  a  day’s  programme : 

In  the  morning  I  turn  the  key  to  the  door  and 


find  them  eagerly  awaiting  my  visit.  I  have  an  old 
basin  that  holds  just  a  day’s  supply  of  mixed  grain 
for  20  hens.  I  first  scatter  22  basinfuls  of  mixed 
grain  in  the  litter  on  the  floor  of  the  lower  room. 
Besides  this  I  have  to  open  a  small  door,  which  the 


THE  MAPES  WATER  WAGON  READY  FOR  BUSINESS.  Fig.  211. 


THE  MAPES  $40  HEN  HOUSE.  Fig.  212. 

hens  use  as  an  exit  and  entrance  to  the  house.  I 
also  usually  look  to  see  that  the  dry  mash  hoppers 
are  not  clogged.  The  hens  do 'the  rest.  Eight  min-' 
utes  from  the  time  I  leave  mv  breakfast  table  this 
task  is  completed,  and  I  am  ready  for  other  work. 
In  the  gloaming  of  the  day  I  again  visit  them  to 


collect  my  rent.  Yesterday  (April  4)  I  gathered 
224  eggs,  which  is  about  an  average.  They  find  their 
own  drink  at  a  nearby  spring.  About  every  two 
weeks  I  have  the  feed  man  place  a  supply  of  dry 
mash  in  the  hoppers,  and  also  a  supply  of  mixed 

grains  in  some  barrels 
in  the  hallway.  About 
once  a  month  I  have  a 
man  collect  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  under  the 
perches  in  the  upper 
room  and  take  them  to 
market.  They  sell  for 
enough  in  excess  of  the 
man’s  charge  for  his 
labor  to  pay  more  than 
eight  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  hens  and 
the  house.  1  he  mixed 
grain  consists  of  two 
parts  cracked  corn,  one 
part  oats  and  one  part 
scorched  wheat,  the  mix¬ 
ture  costing  $152  per  ton. 
The  dry  mash  is  a  pre¬ 
pared  feed,  costing  $40 
per  ton.  Twenty -two 
basins  of  mixed  grain 
weigh  about  40  pounds 
and  cost  64  cents.  They 
eat  about  the  same 
weight  of  dry  mash, 
costing  80  cents,  or  $1.44 
total  for  feed.  To-day’s 
market  quotation  in  New 
\  ork  for  white  eggs  is 
2  5  cents  per  dozen. 
Freight  and  commission 
cost  about  two  cents  per 
dozen.  224  eggs  at  21! 
cents  per  dozen  amount 
to  $4.29,  leaving  $2.85 
after  deducting  $1.44  for 
feed.  How  many  men, 
both  in  city  and  country, 
spend  more  than  eight 
minutes  in  getting  from 
their  breakfast  table  to 
their  place  of  employ¬ 
ment,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  eight  to  ten 
hours  at  hard  labor, 
which  they  afterwards 
spend,  receiving  there¬ 
for  less  than  $2.85!  Of 
course,  if  those  four- 
year-old  hens  were  re¬ 
placed  with  500  young 
hens  the  profit  would  be 
much  better  and  the 
labqr  about  the  same. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
sell  those  eggs  for  a 
good  premium  above 
market  quotations.  If  a 
beginner  cannot  see  a 
profit  ahead  by  selling 
his  eggs  at  market 
quotations  through  a 
good  commission  house, 
he  may  well  hesitate.  It  is  not  easy,  as  a  rule,  to  find 
buyers  at  a  higher  price.  The  story  of  one  of  my 
customers  is  rather  interesting.  I  was  sitting  on  my 
vine-covered  porch  one  hot  Summer  afternoon  about 
15  years  ago,  when  a  stranger  came  walking  down 
the  road  and  up  to  the  porch,  who  introduced  himself 
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as  Mr.  Loechse,  whose  family  was  spending  the 
Summer  at  a  nearby  farmhouse,  he  being  the  owner 
of  a  large  grocery  store  in  one  of  the  best  sections  of 
Jersey  City.  He  said  he  noticed  that  I  had  a  good 
many  hens,  and  wondered  if  he  could  not  buy  fresh 
eggs  from  me.  Those  were  the  days  of  a  wet  mash, 
and  as  it  was  about  feeding  time  I  invited  him  to 
take  a  trip  with  me  among  the  hens.  The  old  buck- 
board  was  loaded,  and  he  sat  on  it  with  his  feet 
swinging  near  the  ground,  while  I  distributed  the 
wet  mash  in  the  colony  houses.  One  luckless  hen 
managed  (or  mismanaged)  to  get  under  the  rear 
wheel.  By  sqmc  chance,  the  wheel  passed  over  her 
body  in  such  a  way  that  we  found  a  dead  hen  on  one 
side  of  the  wheel  track  and  her  unbroken  egg  on 
the  other  side  of  the  track.  I  playfully  picked  up 
the  egg,  wrote  my  name  and  the  date  on  it,  and 
presented  it  to  him  with  my  compliments  as  an  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh  egg,  which  his  own  avoirdupois  had 
helped  to  bring  forth.  The  result  was  that,-  before 
he  departed  arrangements  were  made  to  send  him  a 
supply  of  eggs,  a  rubber  stamp  to  be  used  to  put  my 
name  and  the  date  on  each  egg.  The  date  feature 
has  since  been  dropped,  but  the  name  as  a  trade-mark 
still  is  in  use.  That  store  has  .since  changed  hands 
twice,  but  the  demand  for  those  eggs  has  never  dimin¬ 
ished.  A  doubtful  ’egg  has  never  been  allowed  to  go, 
and  for  many  years  a  good  big  premium  above  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  has  been  asked  and  paid. 

Fig.  211  shows  the  old  buckboard  and  my  man 
“Billy”  starting  out  with  mangels  and  to  fill  the 
drinking  pans  in  the  colony  houses  with  warm  water. 
Notice  the  rubber  hose  which  fills  the  barrel  at  the 
rear  with  warm  water  from  a  tank  inside,  by  simply 
turning  a  faucet,  and  also  the  faucet  in  the  barrel  by 
means  of  which  the  water  is  drawn  into  his  pail.  This 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  way  of  dipping 
it  from  cans,  especially  in  cold,  windy  weather.  After 
stating  that  a  return  of  $2.85  per  day  is  being  realized 
from  four-year-old  hens  and  the  500-hen  house,  for  an 
expenditure  of  only  eight  minutes’  time  per  day,  it 
may  sound  strange  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  already  a 
back  number  with  me,  yet  such  is  the  fact. 

About  a  year  ago  I  saw  with  my  mind’s  eye,  though 
I  did  not  speak  of  it  in  print,  a  house  for  200  hens 
possessing  all  the  convenience  of  labor,  etc.,  of  the 
500-hen  house,  at  very  much  less  cost.  1  his  house 
was  to  have  cement  floor,  concrete  walls,  durable  roof, 
ideal  light  and  ventilation,  and  three  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  hen.  It  was  to  be  built  with  eggs 
laid  by  200  hens  in  40  days  at  market  quotations.  That 
“dream”  is  now  a  reality.  Fig.  212  shows  a  picture 
of  it.  Two  hundred  hens  past  two  years  old  laid 
4,133  eggs  in  the  40  days  following  May  1  last,  which 
were  worth  $89.56  at  market  quotations.  This  sum 
more  than  paid  for  the  house  complete,  which  is 
20x30  feet,  with  side  walls  18  inches  high.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  airtight,  with  the  exception  of  the  open  front, 
or  rather  the  open  end.  The  perches  are  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  rear  end,  and  the  muslin  curtains  are  closed  on 
severely  cold  nights  and  stormy  days.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  about  November  15,  and  partly  stocked  with 
pullets.  Not  a  sign  of  a  frosted  comb  or  a  sick  hen 
was  in  evidence  during  the  entire  Winter.  The  ven¬ 
tilator  shaft  shown  in  the  picture  has  but  just  been 
added,  in  preparation  for  its  use  as  a  brooder  house. 

Here  is.  another  “dream.”  The  presence  of  so  many 
disease  germs  about  my  brooder  houses  and  grounds 
drove  me  to  look  for  new  quarters  in  which  to  try 
to  raise  my  young  chicks.  In  looking  about  for  a 
new  site  the  Deacon’s  eye  happened  to  rest  on  my 
new  open-end  henhouse.  “Why  not  try  to  raise  the 
young  chicks  in  that?”  At  first  it  was  voted  too  open 
and  cold.  The  Deacon  persisted  that  the  500-hen  house 
had  demonstrated  that,  with  proper  packing  and 
ventilation,  a  compartment  can  be  very  easily  kept 
warm.  Although  the  extra  heat  had  not  proved  of 
great  advantage  in  the  case  of  laying  hens,  that  is 
no  proof  that  it  would  not  be,  in  the  case  of  young 
chicks.  I  am  accordingly  building  an  easily  warmed 
room  12x20  feet,  in  the  rear  part  of  the  open-end 
house.  I  hope  to  keep  the  whole  room  reasonably 
warm,  and  a  space  at  the  centre  of  the  room  6x6 
feet,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  three  inches 
from  the  floor.  This  I  expect  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  an  oil  stove  so  arranged  that  most  of  the  heat  will 
be  forced  down  to  the  floor,  and  all  the  fumes  of  the 
oil  flame  carried  out  of  the  room.  Into  this  room  I 
aim  to  place  at  least  600  chicks  all  in  one  flock.  When 
they  are  old  enough  they  can  have  the  whole  of  the 
open  end  of  the  building,  18x20  feet,  for  a  scratching 
shed.  The  cockerels  will  be  removed  early,  and  the 
heater  removed  also  to  give  place  for  perches  for  the 
pullets.  In  this  way,  I  hope  to  raise  at  least  200 
pullets  right  where  they  are  'to  spend  the  whole  of 
their  lives.  It  is  conceded  to  be  bad  both  for  the  pullets 
and  for  the  attendant  to  keep  moving  them  to  new 
quarters  from  time  to  time.  If  I  can  keep  a  large 
space  at  the  center  of  the  room  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  I  will  risk  their  crowding  and  bunching  up  for 


warmth.  I  may  have  to  use  some  kind  of  a  hurdle 
at  the  start  to  keep  them  away  from  the  colder  parts 
of  the  room.  Pure  air  will  be  admitted  through  a 
flue  in  the  floor  directly  under  the  oil  stove,  where 
it  will  do  both  the  flame  and  the  chicks  the  most 
good.  I  would  enjoy  nothing  better  than  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  “steering”  that  Hope  Farm  boy  and  his  incu¬ 
bator  for  a  few  years.  We  would  make  the  Hope  Farm 
orchards  look  like  30  cents  if  the  boy  has  the  right 
“push”  in  him.  o.  w.  mapes. 


A  VIRGINIA  SPRAYING  OUTFIT. 

Spraying  is  difficult,  dirty  and  expensive.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  become  the  sine  qua  non  of  horticulture, 
and  when  judiciously  used  pays  handsomely.  To 
lessen  somewhat  the  labor  of  spraying.  I  give  the 
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WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  SPRAYING.  Fig.  213. 


following  outline  of  a  cooking  and  mixing  plant  which 
is  one  of  three  that  T  have  used  advantageously  in 
my  orchards  for  several  years.-  A  situation  along  a 
branch  or  creek  is  chosen  where  a  fall  of  eight  or  10 
feet  can  be  secured.  The  water  from  a  dam  in  the 
stream  is  conducted  along  the  hillside  in  a  nearly 
level  ditch  or  race  to  the  desired  point  and  thence  in 
troughs  to  the  spraying  platform.  Good  troughs  can 
be  made  by  nailing  six-inch  boards  to  the  sides  of 
2x4-inch  scantling.  The  joint  or  coupling  is  made  by 
nailing  three  extra  boards  around  one  end  of  each 
trough.  The  whole  is  supported  on  brackets  nailed 
at  the  right  height  to  a  line  of  posts.  The  platform 
is  built  at  the  lowest  point  on  the  branch  at  a  place 
accessible  to  the  tank  wagon.  It  should  be  seven 
feet  high  and  supported  by  four  posts  well  set  in  the 
ground  and  placed  to  form  a  “square”  six  by  eight 
feet.  The  water  trough  is  2%  feet  higher  than  the 
platform,  so  that  mixing  barrels  can  be  placed  under 
it.  Water  is  drawn  into  these  by  having  a  two-inch 
hole  over  each,  the  holes  to  be  fitted  with  suitable 
stoppers.  Lime  water  is  prepared  in  one  and  blue- 
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PLAN  FOR  SPRA  YING  WATER  SUPPLY.  Fig.  214. 

stone  water  in  another,  and  proper  amounts  from 
each  drawn  into  the  wagon  tank.  Somewhat  less 
height  might  be  used,  and  a  shallow  pit  could  be  dug 
out  for  the  tank  wagon.  This,  of  course,  would  get 
filled  with  water.  Such  an  arrangement  is  very  con¬ 
venient,  and  would  justify  a  long  ditch  and  consider¬ 
able  length  of  trough.  If  the  general  location  would 
permit,  water  could  be  brought  from  some  distance 
and  the  plant  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  orchard, 
so  that  the  load  would  always  be  drawn  down  hill. 

When  making  lime-sulphur  we  place  the  boiler  under 
the  supply  trough  near  where  it  leaves  the  ground, 
and  so  that  its  bottom  will  be  higher  than  the  plat¬ 
form.  Some  of  the  troughs  are  now  placed  on  brackets 
lower  down  and  the  cooked  mixture  is  drawn  from 
the  boiler  through  them  to  the  wagon  tank.  A  very 


serviceable  boiler  can  be  made  as  follows:  Galvanized 
iron  can  be  purchased  in  sheets  30  inches  wide  and 
eight  feet  long.  We  make  our  boiler  seven  feet  by  22 
inches  inside.  This  will  allow  the  iron  to  overlap 
the '  sides  and  ends.  Get  two  good  two-inch  boards 
(oak  will  hold  nails  well),  one  IS  inches  wide  and 
the  other  16  inches  wide.  Each  board  is  made  seven 
feet  four  inches  long.  The  end  pieces  are  22  inches 
long  and  one  end  is  two  inches  wider  than  the  other. 
The  narrower  board  will  lack  two  inches  in  width. 
This  can  be  made  up  by  nailing  on  the  top  side  a 
piece  two  by  two  inches.  The  sides  are  spiked  on 
to  the  ends  with  No.  20  nails.  The  iron  is  carefully 
fitted  over  the  bottom  and  is  nailed  bottom  and  sides. 
This  will  make  a  water-tight  joint.  On  the  lower  side 
bore  a  two-inch  hole,  fitted  with  a  suitable  stopper 
half  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  The  boiler  is  set  on  a 
flue  made  of  flat  stones  and  mud  mortar.  Each  end 
rests  on  a  good  arch  rock.  The  flue  should  not  be 
more  than  15  inches  wide  inside,  so  that  the  wooden 
sides  of  the  boiler  are  well  away  from  the  fire.  If 
the  flue  and  arches  are  properly  built  the  boiler  will 
pot  burn  so  long  as  a  little  water  remains  on  the 
bottom.  One  side  is  two  inches  lower  than  the  other. 
When  upper  side  is  nearly  dry  the  drawing  off  is 
stopped.  A  boiler  of  above  dimensions  will  hold  100 
gallons  above  what  is  always  left  in  boiler.  The 
farther  end  of  the  flue  should  be  carried  up  as  a 
chimney,  which  may  be  extended  by  stove-pipe.*  This 
sort  of  tank  will  last  for  many  years,  and  requires  a 
minimum  amount  of  fuel.  We  boil  about  20  gal¬ 
lons  and  then  fill  up  before  putting  in  tank.  1  send 
photograph  and  plan  of  branch  race  Fig.  214.  Cir¬ 
cles  indicate  apple  trees,  which  are  planted  in  triangles 
and  40  feet  apart ;  and  also  a  picture  of  the  tank  and 
water  supply,  Fig.  213.  john  r.  guerrant. 

Virginia.  _ 

A  FEW  SHEEP. 

Sheep  raising  as  an  industry  is  not  carried  on  very 
extensively  through  our  section.  Farmers  used  to 
keep  sheep,  but  when  the  tariff  was  taken  off  wool, 
most  of  them  sold  their  flocks.  However,  as  farmers 
must  work  for  what  they  have,  it  seems  to  me  that 
sheep  pay  pretty  well,  considering  the  attention  given 
them,  for  the  lambing  season  is  really  the  hardest 
time.  We  keep  from  80  to  100  ewes  of  mixed  breed, 
and  cross  with  a  purebred  Oxford  ram.  This  strain 
is  very  satisfactory  in  regard  to  wool  and  mutton, 
both  of  which  we  sell  to  local  dealers.  Our  sheep 
barn  is  so  built  that  one  side  and  the  back  arc  on  the 
ground  level.  The  large  doorway  at  the  rear  faces 
the  cast,  and  on  the  north  and  part  of  the  east  side  of 
the  yard  is  a  high  board  fence ;  this  serves  as  an 
excellent  wind-break  on  cold  days,  and  if  of  especial 
value  when  the  lambs  are  small.  As  to  the  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  216,  probably  the  following  will  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  of  those  most  interested : 

“The  lamb  stood  on  his  mother’s  back, 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled, 

And  tho’  she  calmly  chewed  her  cud, 

She  wished  that  lamb  were  dead.” 

Ohio.  LOU  E.  HURST. 


WE  HAVE  FOUND  CONTENTMENT. 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  only  see  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  we  first  knew  it  as  a  reliable 
farm  paper!  Six  short  years  ago  we  moved  from 
the  village,  where  my  husband  was  a  teacher,  to  a 
small  farm  of  our  own,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  our  two  wee  boys  a  chance  to  “grow  up  with  the 
country.”  We  moved  into  a  little  house,  under  a 
spreading  maple,  far  from  the  road.  But  few  people 
came  to  visit  us,  and  we  can  truly  look  back  to  it  as 
the  “Summer  of  our  discontent.  One  fateful  prophetic 
day  a  farm  paper  came,  bearing  a  picture  of  a  trim¬ 
looking  farmhouse,  a  rural  mail  box,  but  best  of  all 
a  trolley  car  near  the  door.  We  gazed  long  and  wist¬ 
fully  at  that  picture,  for  we  sorely  missed  the  com¬ 
forts  we  had  left  behind  us.  But  never,  even  in 
our  most  hopeful  moments,  did  we  dream  that  three 
short  years  would  bring  those  three  identical  things. 
We  built  a  house  on  the  road,  and  the  car  runs  close 
to  the  old  maple.  One  day  a  neighbor  gave  us  a 
copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  sent  in  a  10-weeks’  sub¬ 
scription.  You  may  be  sure,  that  Mapes,  the  hen  man, 
the  Hope  Farm  man,  and  others  are  household  favor¬ 
ites  with  us.  In  those  old  days,  before  we  knew 
them,  one  cow  of  uncertain  pedigree,  a  mere  handful 
of  chickens  of  still  more  uncertain  pedigree,  constituted 
our  stock  in  trade,  the  income  from  which  at  times 
amounted  to  the  princely  sum  of  35  cents.  A  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  has  taken  the  place  of  “old  Spot”  and 
over  200  good  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
make  the  heart  light  and  the  pocket-book  heavy  with 
their  baskets  of  eggs.  We  are  not  rich;  far  from  it; 
only  prosperous  and  contented.  After  all,  “a  man's 
life  consistent  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possessth.”  b.  b.  r. 

Indiana. 


1910. 
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A  FARMER’S  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES. 

Last  October  a  man,  accompanied  by  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  whom  I  knew  and  honored  as  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment  and  reputation;  called  at  our  home 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  us  in  the  Franklin 
Merchandise  Co.  He  was  not  trying  to  sell  anything. 
Oh,  no,  indeed!  He  was  just  explaining  and  il¬ 
lustrating  the  methods  of  this  great  mail-order  house. 
For  instance,  their  method  of  advertising.  They  were 
giving  a  few — only  a  few,  mind  you — of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  families  in  each  town  opportunities  to 
obtain  high-grade  tailor-made  suits  at  low  prices 
thus.  The  agent  carried  with  him  several  pieces  of 
the  suitings  (which  he  at  this  point  made  haste  to 
produce  and  unroll),  so  that  one  could  examine  the 
quality  and  choose  the  color  desired,  but  should  any¬ 
one  wish  a  different  color  or  style  than  the  agent  had 
with  him,  it  could  be  obtained  in  the  same  quality 
at  their  branch  store  in  a  neighboring  city.  Each 
family  must  order  at  least  two  suits,  or  one  suit  and 
one  outside  garment.  The  material  for 
the  two  suits  cost  $22.50.  The  linings 
were  to  be  obtained  from  the  company 
and  were  in  different  grades,  the  best 
throughout  for  a  suit  costing  $6.50.  The 
company  agreed  to  take  measurements, 
make  suits  according  to  any  style  de¬ 
sired,  guaranteeing  them  to  fit,  and  ex¬ 
press  them  to  the  customer  free  of 
charge.  This  they  claimed  to  do  in 
order  to  iinduce  people  to  do  other 
buying' from  their  mail-order  house.  The 
agent  had  the  names  of  many  of  the 
most  influential  people  of  the  town  to 
show  as  customers,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  man  hon¬ 
ored  and  respected  throughout  the 
whole  locality  was  in  itself  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  listen  to  him.  Let  me  say  that 
this  man  who  accompanied  him  was 
innocent  of  any  thought  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

The  wife  and  I  were  certainly  in  need 
of  suits,  but  had  decided  to  wait  until 
Spring,  as  I  had  recently  been  obliged 
to  expend  all  my  ready  money  for  other 
purposes.  I  said  as  much  to  the  agent, 
only  to  be  met  with  an  avalanche  of 
reasons  why  I  should  invest.  He  said 
repeatedly  that  they  did  not  ask  for 
one  cent  for  two  months  after  the  order 
was  given,  and  then  only  required  six 
per  cent  interest  on  the  money  until  I 
found  it  convenient  to  pay  it.  We  were 
called  upon  to  note  the  quality  of  the 
goods,  which  I  will  sav  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  agent  declared 
that  if  I  found  a  thread  of  cotton  in 
any  of  their  goods  they  would  present 
me  with  a  suit  free  of  charge.  Well, 
the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  he 
persuaded  me  to  give  them  an  order  for 
a  suit  for  my  wife  and  one  for  myself.  I 
was  not  just  suited  with  the  pattern  I 
had  chosen,  so  on  my  next  visit  to  the 
city  1  went  to  their  store  to  exchange 
as  per  agreement.  There  I  found  many 
pieces  of  shoddy  goods,  and,  though 
I  had  no  idea  of  taking  up  with  the 
agent’s  offer  of  a  free  suit,  1  mentioned 
his  promise  to  the  clerk.  Their  “crawl- 
out”  was  that  it  was  linen,  not 
cotton,  which  I  detected  in  their  “all- 
wool”  goods.  However,  by  stead¬ 
ily  refusing  to  accept  any  but  A  No.  1  goods  I  was 
finally  taken  to  the  back  of  the  store  and  shown  some 
goods  that  were  really  all  wool  and  of  good  quality, 
and  we  had  our  measurements  taken.  As  I  said 
before,  our  suits  were  to  be  made  according  to  any 
style  we  desired.  I  took  mine  from  their  style  book 
and  they  made  it  as  I  ordered,  without  demur.  My 
wife  chose  hers  from  a  current  fashion  catalogue, 
but  soon  found  that  the  tailor  who  measured  her 
knew  much  more  about  what  she  wanted  than  she 
herself  did,  and  was  persuaded  to  have  an  item 
changed  here  and  another  there  until  the  completed 
suit  very  closely  resembles  one  of  those  illustrated  in 
their  own  style  book. 

When  the  suits  arrived,  which  was  some  time 
before  the  two  months  from  the  time  of  ordering 
was  up.  we  found  them  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D.,  but  not 
subject  to  examination.  We  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
amount  due  for  linings  before  we  could  examine  the 
suits.  We  did  this,  protestingly,  and.  found  our  suits 
satisfactory  except  that  the  wife’s  does  not  fit  quite 
properly  and  will  have  to  be  slightly  altered.  This, 

I  have  no  doubt  they  would  do,  but  that  they  have 
left  this  locality  quite  unexpectedly  to  several  peo¬ 
ple,  including  the  dressmaker  who  had  done  the  alter¬ 
ing  on  their  suits.  They  paid  her  in  full  for  her 


work,  however.  At  the  end  of  the  two  months  I 
received  a  communication  from  a  Chicago  bank,  say¬ 
ing  that  they  had  bought  my  note  (so  unwittingly 
given)  of  October,  to  the  Franklin  Merchandise  Com¬ 
pany,  and  could  not  extend  the  time  of  payment.  I 
mentally  kicked  myself  good  and  plenty,  borrowed 
the  money  and  paid  the  first — and  I  think  I  may 
safely  add  the  last — of  my  debts  to  the  Franklin 
Merchandise  Company.  Our  suits,  which,  by  a  slight 
discount,  cost  us  $17.50,  seem  to  be  as  good  as  those 
retailed  at  $25  in  local  stores,  but  the  inconvenience 
of  paying  for  them  at  the  time  when  we  had  to,  and 
the  loss  of  self-respect  through  dealing  with  such  a 
firm,  more  than  balance  what  we  saved  in  money. 
They  desire  advertisement.  May  they  get  it  good 
and  plenty  through  such  dependable  agencies  as  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  g.  r.  m. 


A  PLANT  DISEASE  COLLECTION. 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  North  Dakota  Experi¬ 


ment  Station  discusses  plant  diseases  which  have 
caused  great  damage  to  the  farm  and  garden  crops  of 
that  State.  The  scientific  men  may  study  these  diseases 
and  discover  remedies,  but  unless  the  information  can 
be  given  in  popular,  form  the  great  mass  of  farmers 
or  gardeners  will  not  profit  by  it.  In  North  Dakota 
as  elsewhere  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  will 
never  receive  any  school  training  beyond  what  they 
get  in  the  common  schools.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  farmers.  The  rural  schools  are  usually  head¬ 
quarters  for  study,  for  many  grown-up  people  follow 
their  children  in  their  studies.  The  North  Dakota 
Station  reasoned  from  this  that  these  country  schools 
afforded  fine  opportunities  for  teaching  the  facts 
about  plant  diseases.  Accordingly  large  boxes  were 
prepared,  each  containing  plant  specimens,  showing 
20  different  diseases  which  affect  crops  in  that  State. 
Accompanying  these  specimens  are  printed  statements 
with  the  life  history  of  the  diseases  and  how  to  fight 
them.  The  complete  collection  costs  $2  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  teachers  to  introduce  the  study  of  these 
diseases.  A  photograph  of  one  of  these  collections  is 
shown  at  big.  215.  This  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 
most  sensible  things  we  have  heard  of. for  interesting 
country  pupils  in  useful  agriculture.  Much  the  same 
thing  is  being  tried  in  other  States,  and  the  plan 


ought  to  be  carried  out  further.  There  is  not  a 
school  district  in  the  country  wherein  there  arc  not 
several  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  treat  oats  for 
smut  or  potatoes  for  scab  or  blight,  or  fruit  for  rust. 
This  collection  would  enable  them  to  see  at  once 
what  the  disease  is  and  just  how  to  handle  it. 


CORN  GROWING  IN  WITCH  GRASS. 

A  Successful  Fight  Against  a  Farm  Pest. 

For  years — in  fact,  as  long  as  the  writer  remem¬ 
bers — we  have  been  fighting  witch  grass  at  The  Pines. 
Newspaper  files  and  the  experiences  of  farmers  and 
gardeners  everywhere  appear  to  show  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  our  contention  with  this  vigorous  en- 
croachcr  upon  our  hoed  fields.  We  now  believe  we 
have  quite  fully  accomplished  our  purpose  in  the  hoed 
areas  of  the  farm,  and  through  this  work  we  hope 
to  clear  the  greensward  from  it,  thereby  leaving  the 
land  more  to  bearing  of  clover. 

Our  advance  upon  the  enemy  has 
been  made  in  the  fields  of  sweet  corn 
through  the  use  of  the  check-row  plant¬ 
er  and  the  constant,  persistent  use  of 
the  cultivator,  across  the  piece,  as  well 
as  lengthwise.  A  heavier  growing  corn 
would  serve  the  purpose  better,  as  the 
ground  would  be  better  shaded,  but  as 
we  wish  to  grow  the  sweet  corn,  this 
is  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  The 
check-row  system  has  been  used  three 
years,  each  year  with  increasing  satis¬ 
faction.  The  corn  is  dropped  in  a 
bunch,  allowing  the  cultivator  to  be  run 
close  both  ways,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  cross  cultivation  does  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  destructive  work.  Our 
fields  are  comparatively  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  hence  they  are  always  plowed  in 
the  same  direction ;  there  is  no  revers¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  by  the  plow.  The  only 
cross-work  formerly  done  was  that  of 
the  disk  and  the  smoothing  harrow  in 
fitting  the  seed  bed.  All  through  the 
growing  season  the  work  was  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  left  untouched  there  was 
quite  a  proportion  of  the  land  not 
stirred  at  all.  But  the  cross-cultivating 
overcomes  all  this.  The  land  is  worked 
over  and  over  again,  and  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  soil  particles  arc  constantly 
changed  in  their  positions  one  with  the 
other,  and  the  soil  is  not  packed.  No 
amount  of  hoeing  will  equal  in  effec¬ 
tiveness  one  passage  of  this  cultivator, 
for  by  the  hoe  this  top  of  the  grass,  as 
it  is  cut,  is  left  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  to  grow  again,  while  the  culti¬ 
vator  leaves  it  torn  and  twisted  in  a 
manner  that  makes  recuperation  very 
slow. 

So  far  our  first  cultivating  has  been 
done  with  a  walking  diamond-toothed 
cultivator;  but  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  large  enough  to  stand  the  heavier 
cutting  of  the  wide-toothed  riding 
cultivator,  that  is  put  on,  and  used 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  There 
are  many  makes  of  these  culti¬ 
vators,  all  of  them  having  some 
advantages  not  possessed  by  others; 
but  regardless  of  other  considera¬ 
tions,  we  would  always  prefer  one 
with  foot  levers  for  lifting  and  depressing  the  teeth. 
The  pivot  wheel  is  also  an  essential  feature.  With 
a  good  riding  cultivator  and  a  quick,  true  walking 
team,  one  man  can  readily,  and  easily,  take  care  of 
10  acres  of  corn,  do  it  well  and  leave  time  for  the 
other  necessary  team  work  of  the  farm.  At  the  same 
time  the  fight  is  on  against  the  witch  grass  pest  the 
ground  is  being  prepared  for  succeeding  crops,  and  a 
paying  crop  is  being  gro'*<n,  one  that  pays  liberally 
in  cash  for  the  fertilizer  and  tillage,  leaving  more 
food  value  for  roughage  in  the  stover  than  any  other 
except  large-growing  si1  age  corn,  so  it  is  readily  seen 
that  we  are  reaping  this  season  and  building  for 
others  coming. 

I  also  have  in  this  a  message  for  the  farm  boy; 
it  is  that  the  dry  of  the  hand  hoe  is  past.  There  is 
to  be  no  more  back-breaking,  hand-blistering  work 
with  the  hoe.  In  its  place  has  come  the  cultivator 

and  the  horse,  and  with  them  the  boy  rides  com¬ 

fortably  to  victory  over  all  weed  pests,  but  particularly 
over  witch  grass,  and  to  the  reward  of  abundant 
crops,  a  fertile  soil,  a  country  home,  a  competence 

and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  townspeople. 

Maine.  b.  walker  m’keex. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  system  of  corn  growing  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  eliminating  witch  grass — and  it  pays. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  COST  OF  A  CROP. 

We  have  already  received  figures 
from  a  number  of  farmers,  showing 
what  it  costs  to  put  a  crop  into  the 
ground.  Here  are  a  few  statements  to 
show  how  the  records  are  started : 

No.  1— A  Corn  Crop  in  Long  Island. 

This  is  a  field  of  four  acres  grown 
by  Chas.  B.  Foster.  Here  follows  a 
statement  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
nure  up  to  April  25 : 

27  tons  car  manure  at . 91.85  $40.05 

HO  tons  yard  manure  at.....  2.00  00.00 

H2  hours  handling  car  manure  .40  12>0 

HO  hours  handling  yd.  manure  .40  14.40 


10  hours  plowing  . 40  0.40 

2  hours  rolling  . 40  .80 

Total  .  $144.35 


That  means  an  average  cost  of  $38.12 
per  acre  before  a  kernel  of  corn  is 
planted.  Very  likely  that  will  frighten 
some  of  our  corn  growers,  but  we  are 
after  the  facts,  ifo  matter  who  is  fright¬ 
ened.  You  will  see  that  Mr.  Foster 
charges  20  cents  an  hour  for  his  time, 
and  10  cents  extra  for  each  horse  em¬ 
ployed.  We  shall  give  the  story  of  the 
crop  through  the  season  until  we  know 
the  exact  cost  of  labor  and  seed.  We 
have  the  figures  for  Mr.  Foster's  po¬ 
tato  crop  also — to  be  given  later.  Will 
the  people  who  buy  his  crop  pay  him 
the  wages  here  figured? 

No.  2 — Cost  of  a  Pea  Crop. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I 
am  sending  you  the  bill  against  my  pea 
crop.  It  looks  pretty  large  to  me  now, 
and  there  are  still  to  be  charged  against 
it  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  general  ex¬ 
penses  of  running  the  farm,  which  can¬ 
not  be  charged  against  any  special  crop. 
And  its  share  of  interest  on  investment, 
taxes,  insurance,  etc.  I  find  that  to 
keep  accurate  account  of  things  would 
require  a  more  intricate  system  than 
my  brain  is  able  to  evolve,  so  I  keep 
it  as  near  as  I  can.  and  on  January  1 

add  all  outside  expenses  together,  di¬ 
vide  it  by  the  number  of  acres  and 

charge  the  result  up  against  each  acre. 
Here  is  the  bill : 

Peas,  1910,  2  5/12  acres. 

To  labor,  57.5  hours  man  and  team 

at  .40  $23.00 

To  seed.  10  bushels  at  $2.50  per  bu.  25. oO 
To  fertilizer  at  $3f>  per  ton .  15.37 

By  seed  remaining  in  drill  and  sold 
‘to  neighbor  . 35 

$63.02 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  b.  Johnson. 

R.  X.-Y. — Yes,  it  looks  a  little  large, 
but  probably  you  never  figured  the  cost 
of  labor  before  in  this  way.  We  shall 
now  want  the  cost  of  harvesting  the 
crop  and  then  what  it  sells  for. 

No.  3 — The  Cost  of  Potatoes. 

I  notice  the  request  for  help  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cost  of  raising  crops.  I  have 
two  acres  plowed  which  I  shall  plant 
in  potatoes.  If  the  figures  will  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  will  gladly  send  them 
every  two  weeks,  as  you  suggest.  The 
expense  to  date  is  as  follows : 

Plowing,  two  days  .  $8.00 

Harrowing,  one  day  .  4.00 


$12.00 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  j.  s.  gunn. 

R.  N.-Y. — By  all  means  send  us  the 
figures  everj'  two  weeks  through  the 
season.  We  would  like  to  know  the 
dates  on  which  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  time  spent  on  it.  We  expect  to 
"keep  records  here,  and  can  compare  tlje 
different  statements  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  Let  us  also  know  the  kind  of  soil. 


LocrsT  for  Shade. — I  notice  on  page 
490  an  article  on  planting  trees  along 
country  roads,  naming  several  varieties, 
the  writer  giving  preference  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Black  walnut.  I  have  for  several 
vears  planted  a  number  of  ordinary  locust 
trees  along  the  roadsides  of  my  farm,  and 
find  them  very  desirable  for  that  purpose, 
as  thev  grow  very  rapidly,  are  tall,  not 
verv  bushv.  making  the  best  of  fuel  tiihber, 
and  cast*  but  little  shade  on  the  farm 
land  adjoining.  Does  anyone  know  of  any 
objection  to  the  locust?  -  j.  r.  p. 

Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Clover  in  the  North. 

Reader,  Nova  Scotia. — What  can  be  said 
about  Sweet  clover  as  a  cover  crop  for  this 
latitude?  We  would  like  it  for  sowing  in 
orchards  and  other  places.  When  should 
it  be  seeded? 

Ans. — To  find  a  hardy  legume  for  a 
Winter  cover  crop  in  the  cold  North  has 
been  the  wish  of  many  progressive 
farmers.  Far  northern  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  are  asking  whether  Sweet 
clover  may  not  be  used  successfully  in 
this  way,  as  cow  peas  and  Crimson 
clover  are  used  in  warmer  climates. 
In  theory  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  good  Sweet  clover  seed  should 
fail  to  germinate  in  late  Summer  or 
Fall,  but  there  have  been  quite  a  number 
of  reports  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  seed  when  so  sown 
did  not  start  until  the  following  Spring. 
Mr.  Wing,  whose  article  on  page  332 
tells,  about  all  that  is  known  about 
Sweet  clover,  attributes  this  slowness 
to  poor  seed.  Others  say  the  drought 
was  the  cause.  We  believe  there  have 
been  no  careful  trials  to  determine  how 
late  in  Summer  Sweet  clover  seed  will 
germinate.  Those  interested  should 
make  sure  of  good  seed  and  sow  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  different  months,  July,  August, 
September.  vermonter. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  CENTRAL  MAINE. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  potato  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Aroostook  potato  growers,  op¬ 
erating  in  new  land  and  in  a  cool  climate, 
have  made  fortunes  and  have  sold  out 
many  of  them,  and  bought  farms  in  central 
Maine.  They  ridiculed  our  methods  of 
farming  as  “Si0w,”  and  at  last  so  leavened 
the  whole  lump  that  there  was  last  year 
the  first  general  movement  to  “go  and  do 
something.”  And  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  potatoes.  There  is  no  greater 
gamble,  and  it  is  pretty  well  understood. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  what  now  might  be 
called  a  fair  price,  in  view  of  the  great 
crop,  would  have  been  taken  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  until  the  last  moment,  when,  of  course, 
it  was  too  late.  The  potato  market  has 
had  a  way  of  going  up  suddenly  at  the 
close  of  the  season  often,  and  those  who 
had  the  nerve  to  hold  have  made  money. 
This  year  for  good  reasons  things  didn't 
work  that  way.  I  have  seen  hay  down  to 
$5,  which  is  as  bad  as  20-cent  potatoes, 
but  hay  can  be  held,  and  shortly  a  change 
in  conditions  sent  it  up  to  a  paying,  if 
not  a  highly  profitable  crop.  Close  ob¬ 
servers  note  a  great  change  in  methods 
here,  and  wonder  what  the  end  will  be. 
Two  seasons  of  severe  drought  have  so 
shortened  the  hay  crop  that  most  of  t'.c 
stock  seems  to  have  been  sold.  The  very 
high  pripe  of  veals  has  sent  them  to  mar¬ 
ket,  so  that  there  is  not  only  a  shortage 
of  cows,  but  a  greater  in  prospect.  Large 
pastures,  which  ordinarily  are  full  of  stock, 
are  empty  this  season.  Owing  to  high 
prices,  even  pigs  were  not  raised,  and 
the  high  prices  of  pork  sent  about  every¬ 
thing  available  to  the  slaughter  house  This 
is  a  hay  country,  and  when  we  raise  nor¬ 
mal  crops  again  there  will  be  little  stock 
to  feed  it  to,  and  we  shall  keep  more 
low  prices.  So  the  potato  grower  need 
not  worry ;  his  neighbor  raising  other 
crops  is  likely  soon  to  share  his  troubles 
equally  severe.  G.  s.  r. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


How  to  Keep  Hens  for  Profit:  by  C. 
S.  Valentine;  29S  pages:  illustrated;  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  This  is  an 
interesting  and  useful  work,  written  by  an 
experienced  poultry  raiser.  The  various 
breeds,  incubation,  feeds,  modern  ways  of 
housing,  accidents  and  methods  of  handling 
diseases  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
Price  $1.50  net.  For  sale  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Practical  Farming  :  by  John  McLennan  ; 
298  pages ;  illustrated ;  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Mr.  McLennan  is  an 
experienced  farmer,  and  at  present  super¬ 
intendent  of  farms  at  the  Alfred  (N.  Y.) 
State  School  of  Agriculture.  The  hook  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  part  one  discuss¬ 
ing  the  soil,  tillage,  fertilization,  drainage, 
grains  and  grasses,  root  crops,  rotations, 
and  other  general  farm  topics.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  treats  of  animal  husbandry,  and 
is  the  most  concise  and  practical  state¬ 
ment  of  this  subject  we  have  seen.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  farm  orchard. 
For  sale  by  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  ; 
price  $1.50  net. 

The  Study  of  Corn  ;  by  Vernon  M. 
Shoesmith  :  96  pages  :  many  illustrations : 
published  by  Orange  Judd  Company.  This 
work  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  farmer 
in  the  study  of  corn  by  breeding  and  se¬ 
lection.  and  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the 
farm  library.  Price  50  cents  net;  for  sale 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Better- 
Making;  by  Chas.  A.  Publaw. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Milk  and 
Mit.k  Testing  ;  by  ("has.  A.  Publow  and 
Hugh  C.  Troy.  Published  by  Orange,  Judd 
Company.  These  two  excellent  handbooks 
of  less  than  100  pages  each  have  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
essentials  of  dairy  practice  in  condensed 
form.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  ;  price  of  each  50  cents  net. 


OUR  OFFER: 


We 

Make 

You 

the 

Judge 
of  Our 


Roofing 


pAROID  is  sold 
by  proof,  not 
promises.  Let  us 
show  you  a  PAR¬ 
OID  Roof  —  near 


When  yon  gee  PAR¬ 
OID  on  your  build¬ 
ing,  if  you  are  not 
gatisfied  tell  us  and 
we  will  gend  yon  a 
check  for  the  full 
cogt  of  the  roofing 
and  the  cost  of  lay¬ 
ing  it.  Back  of  it  all, 
if  any  BIRD  NE- 
PONSET  PRODUCT 
ever  fails  because  of 
defective  manufac¬ 
ture  we  will  replace 
it.  if  a  broader  guar¬ 
antee  than  this  could 
be  made  we  would 
make  it. 


you — that  has  been 
on  for  years,  that 
has  stood  all  kinds 
of  weather.  Judge 
by  the  roof  itself. 
Judge  by  what  the 
owner  says. 

Roof  your  build¬ 
ings  with  PAR¬ 
OID,  PROSLATE 
or  NEPONSET 
RED  ROPE 


ROOFING  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  structure,  then 
give  your  verdict. 


If  you  find,  years  after,  that  exposure  to  the 
weather  brings  out  some  defect  in  manufacture, 
say  so,  and  we  will  replace  any  such  article. 

We  make  the  offer  because  our  experience 
has  taught  us  how  to  make  a  roofing  that  will 
look  right  at  the  start  and  wear  right  to  the  end. 

Everything  connected  with  BIRD  NEPON 
SET  PRODUCTS  we  make  ourselves — the 
felt,  the  saturation,  the  coating,  and  even  the 
rust-propf  cap  and  nails. 


Are  You  Building  or  Repairing? 


Our  BuildingCounsel  Department  is  prepared 
to  give  you  valuable  free  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tions  regarding  any  work  you  have  in  hand. 
This  incurs  no  obligation  on  your  part  and 
may  save  you  many  dollars. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  BIRD  NEPON¬ 
SET  PRODUCTS  write  us. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  U795 

Main  Mills  &  Gen. Offices.’  52  Neponset  St. .  E. Walpole.  Mass. 

New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore.  if  an  Franoisoo 

Canadian  Mills  and  Offices:  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Winnipeg  Montreal  St.  John 


Huston  Wire  &  Fence  Splicer 


The  only  one  that  works  like  a  rat¬ 
chet  without  a  spring.  Tics  knot  all 
from  one  side  of  the  fence,  as 
shown  in  cut.  Made  of  malleable 
iron,  will  last  a  lifetime,  will  splice 
close  v.  ires  at  bottom  as  easily  as 
top  wires.  Top  of  cut  shows  wires 
ready  to  tie,  second  wire  shows 
knot  half  done.  Bottom  wireshows 
knot  complete.  On  receipt  of  30 
cents  in  stamps  or  coins  will  send 
by  mail  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Agents  wanted. 

I.  G.  HUSTON,  Carey,  Ohio. 

Patented  November  9,  1909 


DCCIf  CCDitKl  lls  pleasures  and  profits,  is  tho 
DCLfiCCrinU  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  I.N  REE 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-live  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  iM-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.  TJIE  A.  L  ROUT  CO.,  Bex  65,  Medina.  Ohio. 


_  AGAINST  CUTWORMS 

EC  are  our  Plant  Protectors.  Cheap  and  sure,  also 
O  best  PLANT  BOX  ever  made,  all  last  for  years. 
|J-  Circular,  sample  Box  and  Protector  for  2c.  stamp. 
Address,  L.  G.  TTJTTLE  &  CO.. Wallingford, Conn. 


The  best  Norwood  strawberry 
PLANTS.  R.  E.  POND,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


sllable  money-making  vari- 
ies  ouiy  $2.51)  per  1000.  New 
S.  A.'Virdiu,  Hartly,  Del. 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

KEVITT'S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEYITT,  Athcnla,  X.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants  £ 

1910  illus.  catalog  Free. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale 

Belts,  Sample  and  Scofield,  $2.50  per  M.  L.  A. 
MARTIN,  Supt.  for  E.  Griffin,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

.Millions  of  them— Aroma.  Klondyke,  Thompsons, 
Gandy,  &c.  Send  $2.50  for  1,000  plants. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept.  30,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— (  'ahbage  Plants,  $1  per  1,000. 

Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes.  Peppers  ami  Kp/rplanis,  $2  per 
1,000.  Cttuiiliowei  ,$2.f»0  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


TJ'r.r>  Co  l**- Hall’s  Evergreen  Honeysuckle; 
*  v3C*lC  strong  roots.  50c.  doz.;  $3  per  100; 
$20  per  1000.  W.  T.  FLEMING,  Walden,  X.  Y. 


FRENCH  MELONS 

Choice  Seed  taken  from  sweet,  palatable,  ripe 
melons.  Packet  to  plant  100  hills.  $1.00. 

A.  F.  BERGER,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


450,000  Stone  Tomato S? ^,1; T„'d 

throughout  June.  750,000  Sweet  Potato  plants, 
ready  May  5th.  Pepper,  Celery  and  Cabbage  plants 
in  their  season.  Send  for  price  list  to-day, 

CALEB  BoGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Two-year,  2  to  3  ft.,  18  to  24  inches,  and  12  to  18 
inches,  at  low  prices.  Finest  stock  you  ever  saw. 

P  E  A  C  H  K  S 

All  sold  for  this  Spring.  A  fine  stock  for  next  year. 
A  S  P  A  K  A  G  U  S 
Two-year  No.  1,  finest  kind,  at  $4  00  per  1,000. 
All  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  •  .  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Wood’s  Virginia 
Ensilage  Dorn. 


Superior  both 
in  growth  and 
nutritive  qual¬ 
ities.  Our  En¬ 
silage  Corn  has  a- 
chieved  a  big  rep¬ 
utation  wherever 
planted. 


We  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds, 
Cow  Peas,  Sorghums,  Millets,  Crimson 
Clover,  etc-  Prices  quoted  on  request. 


Write  for  prices  and  Wood's  Crop  Special, 

giving  interesting  information  about  Farm 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  •  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


Cherry  Trees,  S7  per  100;  Apples,  Pears. Peaches, Plums 
and  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices.  Gov't  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  oitr  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co.,  Box21,  Geneva,  N  A  , 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat. No.  23 

WING  SEED  CO.;  Box  223  MechaniCsburg,  Ohio 


Grass 

Seeds. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO  A  FULL  I.IXE  OF 

Garden  Seeds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 
House. 


Catalogue  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SUED  AND  IMPLEMENT  CJ., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
”  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  - 
409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


Strawberry  Plants  Tbat  Grow 

Largest  stock  of  thrifty  young  plants  in  the  New  England  States.  I  have  been  selling  plants  tme  to  name  for  40 
years.  All  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  tree.  C.  S.  PRATT,  READING,  MASS 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


It  has  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  stock  for  commercial  planters.  Our 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  “pointers”  for  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  early. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  YALESVILLE,  COHN. 


Dibble's  Seed  Corn 

Best  Varieties  for  tlie  Silo  for  the  Middle  States 


Eighty  Pay  Yellow  Pent 

Earliest  large  growing  Dent  we  have  ever  grown.  Bushel,  8*2  ;  two  bushel  bag,  S3  :  ten 
bushels  or  over  $1.40  per  bushel,  bags  free. 

Pibble’s  Improved  Learning 

Matures  with  us  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  other  big  Dent  kinds.  Enormously 
productive.  Bushel,  $2  ;  two  bushel  hag,  $3  ;  ten  bushels  or  over,  $1.35  per  bushel, 
hags  free.  „  ,  ^ 

Customers  report  germination  tests  varying  from  90£-1004.  Send  your  orders.  Prompt 
shipment  and  your  money  back  if  you  want  it.  Samples  and  catalog  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

LAST  CALL 
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WHY  SHINGLES  WORK  LOOSE. 

0.  P.  P-,  Table  Rock,  Xeb. — Would  gal¬ 
vanized  slioe.t  steel  pressed  to  represent 
shingles  do  to  cover  a  dwelling  house?  I 
have  tried  the  standing  seam  steel  sheets 
on  a  stable,  and  when  a  very  strong  wind 
blows  it  blows  them  loose.  Do  you  know 
if  there  is  any  way  to  fasten  them  on  a 
house  so  that  the  wind  could  not  blow 
them  off?  I  think  that  metal  would  make 
an  ideal  roof  if  it  can  be  nailed  on  securely 
enough  to  hold  against  a  high  wind.  I 
would  like  any  information  regarding  roof¬ 
ing  in  general,  and  the  best  way  of  ap¬ 
plying. 

Axs. — When  a  strong,  gusty  wind  is 
blowing  the  conditions  are  identical  in 
kind,  though  less  intense,  with  those 
which  prevail  at  the  time  of  a  tornado. 
When  a  tornado  approaches  very  close 
to  a  building  the  extremely  low  pressure 
of  the  air  inside  the  tornado  sud¬ 
denly  removes  the  pressure  on  the 
air  in  the  building,  and  this  re¬ 
ducing  of  the  pressure  allows  the  air 
in  the  budding  to  expand  with  a  pres¬ 
sure  proportionate  to  the  vacuum  which 
has  been  produced.  If  a  perfect  vacuum 
could  be  produced  suddenly  the  air  on 
the  inside  of  a  house  would  press  out¬ 
ward  with  a  force  of  15  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  If  half  a  complete  vacuum 
were  produced  the  outward  pressure 
would  be  seven  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  or  more  than  1,000  pounds  per 
square  foot.  In  this  way  houses  are 
often  injured  in  tornadoes  by  one  side 
of  the  house  actually  blowing  out,  as 
if  the  house  had  explod’d.  When  a 
strong  wind  is  blowing,  which  is  not 
steady,  the  hard  gusts  are  always  pre¬ 
ceded  by  low  pressure  waves,  and  when 
one  of  these  comes  suddenly  over  a 
roof  the  pressure  is  reduced  on  the  out¬ 
side,  which  allows  the  air  on  the  under 
side  erf  the  roofing  suddenly  to  expand; 
and  if  the  air  cannot  readily  escape,  as 
it  may  in  the  case  of  ordinary  shingles, 
a  pressure  results  which  tends  to  lift 
the  metal  roofing  off.  Sudden  pres¬ 
sures  of  this  kind  equal  to  %  and  even 
half  an  inch  of  barometric  pressure  are 
not  infrequent,  and  a  change  of  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  barometer  would 
mean  a  lifting  force  equal  to  18  pounds 
per  square  foot  on  the  metal  roofing, 
which,  of  course,  tends  to  draw  the 
nails,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  case  of  the  type  of  roof¬ 
ing  your  correspondent  has  on  his  barn 
is  to  use  narrower  strips  and  to  nail 
more  closely  and  strongly.  The  sheet 
metal  pressed  to  imitate  shingles  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  difficulty  that 
the  plain  metal  would  have.  Of  course, 


if  the  galvanized  iron  were  cut  so  as  to 
lay  in  the  same  manner  as  shingles  and 
slate  are  laid  the  difficulty  would  be 
removed  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  in 
ordinary  shingles.  If  the  ordinary 
cypress  and  Oregon  cedar  shingles  are 
nailed  on  with  galvanized  iron  nails 
which  do  not  rust  and  rot  out  the  wood, 
these  shingles  should  last  a  long  time 
in  the  drier  climate  of  the  West,  and 
it  is  clear  that  this  type  of  shingling  is 
safest  against  injury  from  wind. 

F.  H.  KING. 


COUNTRY  MERCHANTS  AND  PARCELS 
POST. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Congressmen 
who  reply  to  our  readers  state  that  the 
chief  opposition  to  a  parcels  post  comes 
from  country  storekeepers.  We  wish  to 
analyze  this  question  and  see  what  justifi¬ 
cation  these  merchants  have  for  their  posi¬ 
tion.  We  first  present. 

The  Tale  of  a  Country  Merchant. 

I  think  you  and  a  great  many  others 
are  wrong  in  surmising  that  country  store¬ 
keepers  are  behind  the  opposition  to  “parcels 
post."  1  am  and  have  been  many  years  a 
“country  storekeeper.”  So  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  goes  the  rural  free  delivery  did 
more  to  injure  the  country  store  than  par¬ 
cels  post  would.  In  my  case  it  simply 
forced  me  out  of  business.  It.  F.  D.  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  few  people  who  take 
a  cheap  paper,  but  on  this  route  our  mail 
is  later  going  out  and  coming  in  than  it 
was  under  old  Star  Route  free  delivery 
which  we  had  for  years.  This  It.  F.  D. 
was  established  against  a  written  protest 
signed  by  every  patron  of  the  post  office 
except  one.  Politics  did  it  and  politics 
established  nearly  all  the  It.  F.  I).  routes. 
With  Star  Route  for  delivery  anyone  could 
put  a  box  on  the  route  and  have  this  mail. 
They  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  R.  F.  D. 
The  Star  Route  came  from  county  seat 
with  three  railroads  and  a  dozen  mails  per 
day.  Tiie  It.  F.  D.  comes  from  a  little 
town  away  back  over  the  hills,  on  a  one- 
horse  railroad  with  one  mail  per  day.  Now 
take  R.  F.  I),  and  Star  parcels  post  and 
what  is  left  for  the  country  storekeeper? 
lie  can  still  sell  "Standard  oil,”  sugar  and 
flour  and  on  none  of  these  is  there  any 
profit.  Consequently  he  quits.  What  then? 
The  farmer  who  has  parcels  post  must 
drive  10  and  15  miles  to  get  a  gallon  of 
oil  or  five  pounds  of  sugar.  Again,  wipe 
out  the  country  store  and  what  are  the 
farms  worth?  Right  here  is  a  200-acre 
farm,  good  buildings,  one  of  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  in  valley ;  it  is  for  sale  and  has  been 
for  two  years.  A  man  comes  to  buy  It, 
likes  it,  likes  the  price  and  says:  “There 
is  a  store  right  over  there,  is  there  not?*’ 
Answer  is  “no.  there  was.  but  he  had  to  quit, 
but  you  will  have  R.  F.  D.  right  at  door.” 
“I  don’t  want  the  farm  at  all.  I  don't 
propose  to  buy  a  farm  where  I  have  to 
drive  miles  to  get  to  a  store” — and  there 
you  are.  When  you  drive  out  the  country 
stores  you  depress  the  value  of  farms.  It 
is  not  always  convenient  for  a  farmer  to 


wait  for  a  spool  of  thread  or  five  pounds  of 
nails,  until  he  can  send  to  some  mail 
order  place  for  them  to  be  delivered  by 
parcels  post.  Our  great  statesmen  ( ?| 
including  Mr.  Taft,  are  very  insistent  for 
a  “ship  subsidy”  to  help  out  .1.  I’.  Morgan 
&  Co.  Why  not  subsidize  the  country  stores 
that  they  are  driving  out  of  business?  The 
cry  is  that  our  poor  ship  owners  and  ship 
builders  cannot  compete  with  the  wicked 
foreigners,  but  I  notice  that  the  store¬ 
keepers,  the  business  men  all  over  our  land, 
have  to  work  against  strong  competition, 
and  it  does  not  worry  our  great  men.  You 
will  find  the  real  opposition  to  parcels 
post  comes  from  the  express  combine,  which 
is  the  biggest  robber  trust  in  the  country. 

J.  A.  B. 

We  give  full  space  to  this  typicftl  com¬ 
plaint  and  leave  our  readers  to  discuss  it. 
On  the  other  side  we  now  give 

The  Tale  of  a  Country  Buyer. 

I  wanted  for  hotbed  sash  five  boxes  of 
No.  B,  12x10  window  glass.  I  went  to  our 
home  hardware  merchant  for  prices  on 
same.  After  some  figuring,  he  replied  $35, 
I  remarked  that  seemed  high,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  glass  was  very  high.  He  knew 
it  was  a  cash  deal  if  he  sold  me  the  glass. 
I  went  to  another  dealer  in  our  village, 
and  he  offered  me  the  glass  for  $22,  a  drop 
of  $13  from  the  former's  price,  and  I 
again  suggested  it  seemed  high,  and  he 
spoke  of  freight,  broken  glass  and  cartage, 
and  said  he  must  have  something  to  come 
out  whole  on  it.  I  thought  if  each  dealer 
in  glass  in  our  village  should  cut  the 
former's  price  $13  by  the  time  I  get  around 
they  would  give  me  the  glass,  so  I  went 
to  our  druggist  for  prices,  and  he  said  so 
many  were  selling  glass  he  had  cut  it  out, 
as  the  sales  were  so  slow.  He  gave  me  a 
glass  list  and  advised  me  to  send  an  order 
to  a  New  York  house,  which  I  did,  who 
gave  the  five  boxes  for  $17.50,  just  one-half 
of  the  first  dealer's  price.  If  parcels  post 
does  hurt  the  country  merchants  can  the 
farmers  afford  to  give  one-half  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  maintain  the 
country  merchants?  If  one-half  of  our 
village  merchants  would  close  their  stores 
and  go  out  on  the  farm  to  work,  our  com¬ 
munity  would  be  far  better  off.  k.  v.  f. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  this  connection  we  give  part  of  a 
correspondence  between  one  of  our  readers 
and  Congressman  W.  .T.  Cary  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Cary  says  as  others  do  that  nothing 
is  heard  from  the  express  companies,  but 
that  all  opposition  comes  from  the  country 
merchants.  He  received  the  following 
reply  : 

“As  regards  the  other  proposition  of  par¬ 
cels  post  I  am  sorry  to  learn  you  are  not 
willing  to  express  yourself  definitely.  Prac¬ 
tically  your  opposition  is  that  the  general 
public  should  be  inconvenienced  and  made 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  benefit  of 
country  merchants.  Now  of  course  you  and 
every  statesman  of  intelligence  know  very 
well  that  such  an  argument  cannot  stand 
very  long  in  the  face  of  discussion.  If  a 
public  economy  can  be  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large,  any  class  or  classes 
who  will  be  injured  thereby  cannot  stand 
iu  the  way  of  it,  but  can  act  accordingly." 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  nud 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


A  Fifteen 
Minute 
Course 
in  Paint 
Economy 


HE  first  lesson  in 
paint  economy  is 
to  use  pure  white 
lead,  guaranteed 
by  the  “  D  u  t  c  h 
Boy  Painter" 
trade  mark,  with  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  in  all  painting, 
exterior  and  interior. 

The  second  and  third  les¬ 
sons  and  several  more,  but 
all  short  and  easily  learned, 
are  contained  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  booklets  which  we 
call  "Dutch  Boy  Paint  Ad¬ 
viser  No.  8  ”  Ask  for  this 
adviser.  It  is  free  and  will 
help  any  property-owner  to 
become  paint-wise.  To  be 
paint-wise  is  no  trivial  thing. 

It  is  mighty  easy  to  waste 
money  in  paint;  either  by 
not  using  it  at  all,  or,  nearly 
as  bad,  by  using  poor  paint. 
Be  paint-wise. 

Write  for  "  Dutch  Boy 
Paint  Adviser  No.  8  ”  to¬ 
day.  Free. 

Our  Pure  While  Lead  ("Dutch  BoU 
Painter ’’  trademark)  is  now  packed 
In  sleet  kegs,  dark  gun-metal  finish, 
instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore. 

National  Lead  Company 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago 
Cleveland  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


PORTER 
HAY  CARRIER 

Has  wide  open  mouth  and 
swinging  fork  pulley.  Fills 
hay  mow  full  to  the  roof.  Is 
without  exception  best  hay 
carrier  in  the  United  States.  Send 
for  illustrated  booklet  of  POR- 
TBR’S  up-to-date  hay  tools. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


H.  C.  Phelp# 
M  anufaclurer 
Split 
Hickory 
Bug. 

aics  _ 


am 


facturer 


every 


H.  C 


Don’t  Get  Me  Confused 
with  Retail  Dealers  or 
General  Catalog  Houses 


a  manu- 
.  I  make 
vehicle  I  sell 
and  sell  every  vehicle 
to  user. 

Let  me  pay  postage  on 
my  1910  Split  Hickory 
Book  to  Your  Home.  It’s 
Free.  Shows  125  Styles. 

All  at  Factory  Prices. 

Phelps 


AM  a  manufacturer  of  vehicles.  With  my  big  volume 
of  business  I  can  sell  the  dealer  at  lower  prices  than  he 
could  buy  from  any  other  manufacturer — but  I  don’t 
do  business  through  the  dealer. 

You  may  hear  a  lot  of  this  home-patronage  talk — but 
what  does  it  mean  to  you?— $26.50  out  of  your  own 
pocket. 

That  $26.50  I’ll  save  you. 

If  you  love  the  dealer — or  he  happens  to  be  your 
brother-in-law — you  may  want  him  to  have  that  extra 
profit — but  1  want  people  to  know  that  I  can  save  them 
that  amount  of  money  if  they  want  to  save  it. 

And  don’t  get  the  idea  that  because  the  general  “Cat” 
house  sells  by  mail  that  it  saves  you  money  on  vehicles. 
They  don’t  manufacture  vehicles.  They  must  add  their 
profit  to  the  maker’s  price.  Don’t  pay  anybody  an 
extra  profit — 


One  of  My 
125  Styles 
at  a  Saving 
to  You  of 

$26.50 


Buy  Your  Buggy  Direct 
From  the  Manufacturer 


My  factory  is  the  largest  in 
America  making  vehicles  and 
harness  exclusively.  I  make 
every  vehicle  I  sell  and  sell  every 
vehicle  I  make  direct  to  the 
users.  That’s  why  I’ll  save  you 
from  25%  to  40%  on  any  style  of 
bug&y.  carriage  or  road  wagon 
you  want.  Make  your  road 
tests  and  your  comparisons 
in  quality  and  price.  If  the 


buggy  I  send  isn’t  right  in  every  way;  if  I  haven’t  saved 
you  at  least  25%,  send  it  back  and  I’ll  return  every  cent  of 
your  money.  Can  you  afford  to  deliberately  pass  up  this — 

25  °Jc  Guaranteed  Saving.  Let  Me  Pay  Post¬ 
age  on  My  Big  1910  Book  to  Your  Home 

Send  Postal  Today  for  my  Big,  Free  Book,  the  finest 
vehicle  portfolio  and  catalog  ever  issued.  Get  my  1910 
prices  first  and  see  my  125  styles  of  quality  Split  Hickories. 
It  costs  only  a  penny  to  know.  You  can  always  buy  from 
the  other  fellow  if  you  choose. 

I’ve  been  in  this  business  eleven  years.  I’ve  saved 
millions  for  vehicle  buyers  and  can  prove  it.  I  have 
200,000  customers.  I’ll  refer  you  to  some  near  you. 
Write  for  book  by  next  mail. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  290 ,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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WHEAT  FAILURE  IN  TENNESSEE. 

On  page  517  there  is  a  question  about 
Winter-killing  of  wheat  in  the  Sweet¬ 
water  Valley.  We  have  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  wheat  in  Kentucky 
that  you  note  for  Tennessee.  My  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  cause  of  freezing  out  is  that 
it  is  due  to  the  depleted"  condition  of 
the  soil;  that  is,  to  the  lack  of  humus 
in  the  soil.  I  have,  had  occasion  to  visit 
some  wheat  fields  in  this  State,  and  in 
the  same  field  and  on  the  same  general 
character  of  soil  would  be  spots  of 
wheat  badly  frozen  out,  and  others 
scarcely  frozen  at  all.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  fields,  I  have  found  that 
where  the  wheat  is  frozen  out,  there  is 
generally  a  decided  deficiency  in  humus,* 
or  poor  physical  condition  of  the  soils, 
and  that  where  the  wheat  is  not  frozen 
out,  I  generally  find  a  good  supply  of 
humus  in  the  soil  and  the  soil  in  good 
physical  condition.  In  my  opinion,  the 
freezing  out  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  soil  deficient  in  humus  freezes 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  lateral 
expansion,  consequently,  the  ground 
must  expand  upward.  When  the  soil 
is  well  supplied  with  humus  and  has  a 
good  crumb  structure,  there  is  room  for 
lateral  expansion,  and,  consequently, 
not  the  upward  thrust  which  throws  the 
wheat  out  of  the  ground.  We  have  on 
our  station  farm  40  varieties  of  wheat 
which  went  through  the  Winter  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  and  looks  as  well  this 
Spring  as  any  wheat  I  ever  saw.  This 
soil  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  humus, 
and  was  put  in  excellent  condition  be¬ 
fore  sowing  last  Fall.  In  my  mind,  the 
only  remedy  lies  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  due  both  to  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  humus  and  proper 
preparation.  Limestone  would  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  any  land  in  poor  physical 
condition,  because  it  tends  to  establish 
a  crumb  structure  which  would,  in  my 
judgment,  tend  to  prevent  freezing  out. 

GEO.  ROBERTS. 

Kentucky  Exp.  Station. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  MEETING. 

A  public  meeting  for  the  consideration 
of  farm  production,  soil  conservation  and 
immigration  in  its  relation  to  agriculture 
was  held  in  the  New  York  Produce.  Ex¬ 
change  April  27.  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  was  the  first  speak¬ 
er.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
telligent  farming  and  a  fair  consideration 
for  the  farmer  by  the  railroads,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  other  outside  interests.  He 
said  that,  the  most  important  “conserva¬ 
tion"  is  that  of  preserving  soil  fertility, 
and  referred  to  the  groat  progress  being 
made  in  the  South  in  the  production  of 
corn  and  beef. 

Commissioner  R.  A.  Pearson,  of  the  New 
York  State  Department'  of  Agriculture, 
spoke  of  the  important  place  New  York 
holds  as  a  producing  State,  lie  considered 
the  outlook  hopeful,  and  said  that  what 
•  farmers  want  is  not  charity,  hut  a  fair 
share  of  the  market  value  of  their  products. 

Assistant  Secretary  Cable,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  spoke  of 
the  work  done  by  that  Department  in  the 
distribution  of  farm  help,  especially  in 
helping  immigrants  from  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  old  wox-ld  to  get  work  on 
farms  where  they  can  be  of  more  service 
to  themselves  and  the  country  than  by 
staying  in  the  cities.  lie  said  they  were 
planning  to  increase  this  field  of  the  De- 
patment's  work. 

President  Wm.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  spoke  of  the  value 
of  farm  drainage  as  a  factor  in  increasing 
production.  He  believed  that  the  question 
of  the  intelligent  use  of  our  farm  lands 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  tariff  or 
any  other  subject  before  the  country,  and 
pledged  the  host  efforts  of  his  corporation, 
as  well  as  his  own  best  efforts,  to  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  interests. 

W.  C.  Barry,  president  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  endorsed 
the  objects  of  the  meeting,  ile  spoke  of 
the  discouragements  the  farmer  has  had 
to  face,  but  considered  the  outlook  hopeful. 

Milton  Whitney,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  Washington,  I).  C..  said  that  the 

soils  of  New  York  State,  though  they  had 
been  badly  abused,  wer6  in  as  good  com¬ 
parative  condition  now  for  the  new  era  of 
intensive  agriculture  as  they  were  for  the 
pioneer  methods  when  the  State  was  first 
settled. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
for  perfecting  a  permanent  organization : 
W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central  ; 
E.  G.  Miner,  of  Rochester:  Congressman 
John  Dwight;  Geo.  A.  Frisbee.  of  Utica; 
Commissioner  R.  A.  Pearson  ;  State  Grange 
Master  F.  N.  Godfrey;  W.  C.  Barry;  F.  p. 
Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  ;  Welding  Ring,  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange ;  Geo.  W.  Thayer,  of 
Rochester ;  Chas.  W.  Larmon.  of  the  State 
Labor  Department  ;  W.  .1.  MeCarroll,  pres¬ 
ident  New  York  Board  of  Trade;  Congress¬ 
man  W.  W.  Cocks;  President  W.  II.  Trues- 
dale,  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad:  W.  T. 
Noonan,  of  t  Ho  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burg  Railroad;  E.  B.  Thomas,  of  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Railroad :  and  Ralph  Peters,  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad. 


MORE  ABOUT  WHITING  NURSERY  CO. 

.  We  have  kept  track  of  the  Whiting 
Nursery  Company  and  their  trouble  with 
fruit  growers  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  The 
latest  statement  of  this  controversy  is  in 
the  form  of  an  article  printed  in  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Times.  This  article  states  that  the 
trouble  originally  came  through  the  mis¬ 
take  of  a  telephone  girl.  It  is  stated  that 
last  Winter  a  farmer  in  Monroe  County 
called  up  Geneva  on  the  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  and  asked  for  the  Whiting  Nursery 
Company.  The  girl  told  him  there  was  no 
such  firm  there.  Having  placed  an  order 
with  an  agent  of  this  firm,  the  farmer  be¬ 
came  suspicious,  and  on  being  informed  that 
there  was  no  such  firm  in  Geneva  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  been  dealing  with  a 
bogus  concern.  The  article  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  farmer  spread  the  news  and 
suspicion  among  his  friends,  and  this  led 
to  an  indignation  meeting,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  come  to  Geneva  to  look 
things  up.  This  committee  reported  that 
they  found  the  packing  ground  of  the  Whit¬ 
ing  Nursery  Company  and  also  a  place 
where  the  company’s  stock  was  grown.  The 
committee  also  said  that  the  Whiting 
Nursery  Company  bought  their  stock  from 
other  nurseries.  As  a  result  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  against  the  Whiting  Nursery  Company 
spread  all  through  western  New  York, 
particularly  in  Orleans  County,  where 
considerable  business  has  been  done, 
Mr.  Whiting,  it  is  stated,  went  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  made 
affidavits  which  were  printed  in  the  local 
papers.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  claimed  that  these  affidavits  were 
simply  advertisements.  It  happens  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  described  Mr.  Whiting’s  meth¬ 
ods  long  before  the  telephone  girl  answered 
that  long  distance  call.  The  article  states 
that  Mr.  Whiting  himself  lives  in  Boston, 
and  has  conducted  a  nursery  business  for 
35  years.  Some  of  his  stock  is  grovvla  by 
contractors  near  Geneva.  The  Whiting 
Company  does  not  own  the  land  upon  which 
their  stock  is  grown  under  contract,  but  it 
is  claimed  that  this  stock  is  always  in  the 
possession  of  the  company.  It  is  also  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  Whiting  Company  buys 
stock  from  other  nurseries,  but  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  defended  on  the  plea  that  all  nursery¬ 
men  do  this  very  thing.  It  is  said  that  no 
nurseryman  can  tell  two  years  in  advance 
about  the  exact  demand  for  his  trade.  The 
traveling  agents  may  strike  a  run  on  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  and  sell  more  than  the  nursery 
has  prepared  for.  In  that  case,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  nurseryman  is  justified  in 
buying  from  other  sources.  It  is  stated  in 
this  article  that  the  Whiting  Nursery  Com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  deliver  the  goods  and 
then  stand  the  chance  of  collecting  after¬ 
wards.  But  one  thing,  however,  has  been 
evidently  learned  by  Mr.  Whiting,  as  it  is 
said  that  he  proposes  hereafter  to  print  a 
statement  on  his  order  blank  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  not  a  jobber,  that  he  does  not 
own  the  land  upon  which  his  trees  are 
grown,  but  that  he  does  control  the  stock. 
Our  advice  to  him  is  to  go  further  than 
this,  and  drop  many  of  the  claims  about 
his  trees  which  have  made  so  much  trouble 
in  the  past  for  his  agents  and  customers. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  his  trees  are  any  better  than  those 
sold  by  other  reputable  nurserymen.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  his  agents  have  made 
extravagant  claims  for  them,  and  that  his 
prices  are  considerably  higher  than  those 
charged  by  other  nurserymen  for  equally 
desirable  stock.  We  have  letters  from  men 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
Whiling  Nursery  Company  lias  operated 
before.  They  speak  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  methods  of  the  company  and  with  the 
stock.  The  experience  of  the  past  season 
certainly  ought  to  give  Mr.  Whiting  a  les¬ 
son  which  he  can  well  profit  by.  We  are 
told  by  those  who  bought  his  trees  that 
he  is  about  the  most  accomplished  nursery 
orator  that  ever  took  the  road.  He  seems 
to  be  able  to  hold  up  black  and  talk  farm¬ 
ers  into  tlte  belief  that  it  is  white.  It  is 
hard  to  break  off  some  confirmed  habits. 
Nursery  oratory  is  one  of  them,  but  after 
this  season’s  experience  Mr.  Whiting  might 
well  change  his  tactics. 


The  Acre-An-Hour  Sifter. 

A  new  invention.  Applies  dry  rnix- 
t iht'8  like  Slug  Shot,  piaster  or  cement 
and  Paris  Green  or  Bordeaux  to  pota¬ 
toes,  on  Phage ,  i  i  diacci »,  c  uc  uni  be  rs,  rot»o 
or  currant  bushes, as  fast  as  a  man  can 
walk.  Will  cover  instantly  and  per¬ 
fectly  plant  3  feet  in  diameter.  It 
costs  cents,  but  v  ill  do  as  much  and  as 
good  work  as  machines  that  cost  dol¬ 
lars.  We  want  every  farmer  to  see  one. 
To  help  accomplish  this  wo  are  offer¬ 
ing  ns  an  inducement  to  any  society  of 
the  Grange  whose  Secretary  will  write 
us,  one  Sifter  at  halt  price  for  trial  and 
inspection  by  the  members.  Keen lar  price,  75  cents  mail  or 
express.  Prepaid  by  mail,  bu,ver’8  risK,  2f»  cents  additional. 
Exceptional  inducement  to  agents.  Farmers  and  dealers  buy  at 

sisUt'  ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO..  Pouolikeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gnl.  keg  making  1,500  gals.  Spray;  delivered  at 
any  R.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  lit  1  Si.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to  day  for  fullinformation. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  9  Chemists, 


50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

tiimLariwn  a.-  ca— — m— — — — — 
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NEVER 

LEAR 


Congo  on  Armour’s  Fertilizer  Works,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

It  Carries  a  Surety  Bond  Guarantee 


THIS  means  better  protection 
than  you  think.  It  means 
that  to  guarantee  Congo  in 
this  way  we  had  to  make  it  so 
good  that  it  would  meet  all  the 
exacting  requirements  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surety  Company.  It  was 
tested  as  to  its  durability,  pli¬ 
ability  and  anti-rust  and  anti-rot 
qualities — all  these  had  to  be  4em- 
onstrated  beyond  a  question. 
After  that,  they  issued  the  bond. 

Every  man  who  buys  Congo  is 
assured  ten  years  of  protection, 
and  this  is  what  you  need  when 
buying  a  roofing.  You  don’t  buy 
for  a  week  or  a  year,  hut"  for 


as  long  a  time  as  possible. 

Along  the  lines  of  making  Congo 
as  good  as  we  can,  we  supply  free 
in  the  center  of  each  roll,  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  caps,  which  cannot  rust. 
This  also  is  exclusively  a  feat¬ 
ure  of  Congo  Roofing. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

We  would  like  to  send  you  a 
sample  of  Congo  and  have  you 
test  it  with  other  samples  which 
you  may  have.  We  know  Congo 
is  the  leader.  Write  to-day. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


Beniamin  Franklin  taught  V^@S4  DOClcl^S  *roX’  Wo*‘  Dodd  {h,,ouSh 

Iho  world  what  lightning  .......  7.  his  Invention  perfected 

roa"con«ronthow to  Wonderful  Invention —  L  moVc™?™'.0 

D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rod  and  System  of  Installation 

affords  the  only  safe  and  reliable  protection  to  life  and  property  against  the  terrible  ravages  of 
lightning.  This  positive,  exclusive  endorsement  is  made  by  the  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  or 
the  United  Suites  and  Canada  (over  2000  leading  fire  insurance  companies). 

INSTALL  THE  D.  &  S.  SYSTEM  OF  PROTECTION 

Many  a  door  is  padlocked  after  the  horse  is  stolen— lock  yours  now. 

Endorsements  of  leading  fire  insurance  companies  (list  of  them  in  catalogue— send  for  it).  There 
are  allowances  of  10  to  33k  #  off  insurance  bills  when  your  buildings  are  rodded  with  D.  &  S.  Woven 
Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rods.  D.  &  S.  Hod  pays  ior  itself  and  then  saves  you  money  off 
your  insurance  bills.  More  D.  &  S.  Rods  sold  than  any  other  three  makes  combined.  Insist  on 
trademark  I).  &  S.  It  is  your  protection.  Send  for  free  hook,  ‘‘The  Laws  and  Nature  of  Lightning.” 

Make  Yourself,  Your  Family,  .Your  Property  Safe. 

DODD  STRUTHERS,  437  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


HAY  UNLOADER 


IT  SAVES 
TIME,  LABOR 
AND  HORSES 


Perfectly  controlled  by  operator.  Fully  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  Unload  your  bay  with  this  unloader 

and  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  You  can  take 
off  a  load  in  less 
than  one  third  the 
time  it  can  be  done 
with  a  team  taking 
the  same  number 
of  forksfull  It 
takes  the  fork  of 
hay  up  and  brings 
back  empty  to  load. 

Write  for  particulars. 

REDDEN  BRO.’S 
MFG.  CO., 

KORWtCH,  NEW  YORK. 


rHAY  CAPS-; 

N  Stack  Covers,  Wagon  Covers, 

Y  Waterproof  or  Plain  Canvas 

4  for  Farmers,  etc.  Plant  Bed  Cloth. 

5  HENRY  DERBY 


j)  123  Chambers  St., 


New  yorl^  ^ 


Dr  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “ 

JOHN  J.  l’OTTKJLH  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N\  Y. 


32  Inches  of  Alfalfa 

In  00  days  from  seeding,  at  Ghent,  N.Y.,  by  the 

Farmogerm  Method 

George  T.  Powell,  President  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experts’  Association,  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  says : 

“I  put  in  a  piece  of  alfalfa  at  Orchard  Farm  the 
past  summer  that  has  made  a  most  remarkable 
growth.  The  seed  was  inoculated  with  the  alfalfa 
hacteriayou  sent  and  sown  on  the  20  th  of  July.  In47 
days  the  plants  reached  27  inches  in  height,  and  in 
00  days,  when  cut,  they  measured  32  inches.  This  is 
equal  to  any  acre  of  irrigated  alfalfa  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Shall  put  in  more  of  it  next  year.” 

If  you  desire  to  grow  larger  crops  and  per¬ 
manent  ly  enrich  your  soil,  send  at  once  for 

Our  Free  Book  No.  18  on  FARMOGERM  (high-bred  nitrogen 
fixing  bacteria),  and  how  it  should  he  used.  Read 
what  practical  farmers  and  experts  who  have 
tried  Farmogerm,  and  know,  say. 

EARP-THGMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  H.  J. 


INOCULATED  ALFALFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  pounds.  S10.00  per  ton.  F.O.B.  Cars. 

Send  for  free  booklet  "  IIow  to  Grow  Alfalfa.” 

DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 

Chest  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  I’a. 


USE  THREE  DOLLARS'  WORTH 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

On  an  Acre  and 

INCREASE  YOUR 
CROP  OF  HAY 
1000  POUNDS 

Directions  for  use  of  Nitrate  on  any  crop 
will  be  sent  if  you  wii  ^cud  Post  Card  to 

W.  S.  MYERS,  DIRECTOR  PROPAGANDA 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Write  to  dealers  below  for  quotations. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
305  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

2'  Bay  Street  E.,  Savannah.  Ga. 
Temple  Building.  Toronto,  Canada 


Htonarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh, 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortlandt  Bldfl..  New  York 


['Famous'* 1 
For 
Over 
35 
Tr*»S 


Tarn  your  surplus  fruit  !u to 
money.  You  can  make 
handsome  promts  lrora  the 

1  k  sale  of  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  j  uices.  W rite  for 
catalog  of  out  tits. 

^  THE  BOOMER  &  B3SCHERT 
'  ;  PRESS  CO, ,312  Water  SL, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


drauifc  Cider  Presses 


omas- Albright  Co., 


sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  LONGER  DAYS  IN 
NORTHERN  COUNTRIES. 

J.  A.  II.,  Graham,  Wash. — I  wish  to  ask 
you  a  question  that  no  doubt  is  of  much 
interest  to  many  if  they  stop  to  think 
about  it,  which  I  never  did  until  coming 
into  this  Northwest  country  and  hearing 
so  much  of  the  Alaska  country  with  its 
daylight  all  night.  Why  is  it  so?  Day¬ 
light  is  much  longer  here  than  in  New 
York. 

Ans. — During  every  day  in  the  year 
one-half  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  in 
continuous  sunshine,  and  if  the  earth’s 
axis  were  at  right  angles  to  its  orbit 
even-  day  in  the  year,  except  at  the 
poles,  would  have  12  hours  of  sunshine 
and  12  hours  of  night,  because  in  that 
case  every  parallel  of  latitude  would  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one-half  of 
each  being  in  sunshine  and  the  other 
half  in  darkness,  and,  as  the  earth  re- 


the  days  are  longer  in  Summer  than  in 
Winter;  why  the  days  are  increasing 
longer  as  you  go  toward  the  pole  in  the 
Summer;  why  we  have  long  twilights 
in  high  latitudes  and  why  our  year  has 
four  seasons. 

It  is  worth  while  to  state,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  the  greater  number  of 
hours  of  continuous  sunshine,  during 
each  day,  in  far  north  countries  like 
Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  in  North 
America  in  the  rapidly  developing  Sas¬ 
katchewan  country,  makes  it  possible  to 
develop  crops  there  in  a  smaller  number 
of  days  than  is  required  farther  south. 
When  each  24  hours  has  14  to  17  hours 
of  continuous  sunshine,  instead  of  12  to 
13  hours,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  sunshine,  even  more  than  tempera¬ 
ture,  is  required  to  make  crops,  we  need 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  EARTH.  Fig.  211 


volves  uniformly  upon  its  axis,  every 
place  on  each  parallel  of  latitude  would 
be  12  hours  in  sunshine  and  12  hours 
out  of  it. 

But  because  the  earth’s  axis  is  in¬ 
clined-  23.5  degrees  toward  the  plane  of 
its  orbit,  during  that  portion  of  the  year 
when  the  north  pole  is  turned  toward 
the  sun,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  continuously  in 
sunshine,  and  the  area  which  is  contin¬ 
uously  in  sunshine  becomes  increasingly 
greater  until  the  sun  appears  to  have 
reached  its  northernmost  point  in  the 
sky.  At  this  time  all  places  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere  have  their  longest  day 
and  shortest  night.  .  If  more  than  half 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  in  the 
sunshine  during  the  Summer  half  of  the 
year  more  than  half  of  each  parallel  of 
latitude  must  be  in  the  sunshine  and, 
since  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  uni¬ 
form.  it  must  require  more  time  for 
each  place  to  pass  through  the  sunshine 
portion  of  the  parallel  than  is  required 
to  carry  it  through  the  night  portion. 

When  the  sun  is  20  degrees  north  of 
the  equator,  in  latitude  30°,  8/l4.of  that 
parallel  is  in  sunshine  and  only  6/14  in 
darkness,  and  hence  the  day,  for  all 
places  on  that  parallel,  for  that  date,  is 
13  hours  and  42  minutes  long  and  the 
night  only  10  hours  and  18  minutes 
long;  but  in  60°  north  latitude  10/14  of 
that  parallel  is  in  sunshine  on  the  day 
that  the  sun  is  20  degrees  north  of  the 
equator  and  4/14  in  darkness,  speaking 
in  approximate  numbers,  and  there  are 
in  this  latitude  on  that  day  17  hours, 
24  minutes  of  sunshine,  with  only  six 
hours,  36  minutes  of  night.  As  you  go 
still  farther  north  the  sunshine  portion 
of  the  day  is  increasingly  longer  until 
finally  a  point  is  reached  where  the  sun 
is  continually  above  the  horizon  during 
a  number  of  consecutive  days,  the  time 
being  longest  at  the  pole.  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  sun  is  longer  above  the 
horizon  during  the  Summer  portion  of 
the  year  north  of  the  equator,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  twilight  must  also  be  longer, 
and  increasingly  so  as  you  progress 
from  the  equator  toward  the  pole,  and 
places  much  farther  south  than  those 
which  have  sunshine  all  night  have  twi¬ 
light  all  night.  With  these  statements 
the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  217, 
will  make  clear  why  we  have  equal  days 
and  nights  in  the  Spring  and  Fall;  why 


not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  results  which  arc  obtained  in 
far  north  countries  and  when  it  is 
realized  that  nearly  all  of  Denmark,  all 
of  Scotland,  part  of  Ireland  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  between  five  and  10  degrees,  or  be¬ 
tween  350  and  700  miles,  farther  north 
than  the  northern  boundary  cf  the 
United  States,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  so  much  is  hoped  for  AJberta  and 
Saskatchewan  in  Canada.  The  table  be¬ 
low  gives  the  number  of  hours  of  sun¬ 
shine  in  each  24  hours,  in  latitudes  30, 
40,  50  and  60  degrees,  on  the  days  when 
the  sun  is  10  degrees  and  20  degrees, 
respectively,  north  of  the  equator: 


In 

When  sun  is 

north  of  the  equator 

latitude 

10  degrees  20  degrees 

hr. — min, 

hr.— 

-min. 

30° 

12—52 

13- 

-42 

40° 

13 — 14 

14- 

-24 

50° 

13—44 

15- 

-34 

00° 

14—32 

17- 

-24 

F.  IT.  KING. 

Get  out  of  the  rut 

Give  your  building's  the  benefit  of  progress — same  as  yon 
give  the  farm  itself.  Cover  every  building  on  the  farm  with 
Genasco  Ready  Roofing — the  economical  roofing  that  protects 
and  lasts. 

Genasco  RR0of?ng 

is  made* of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer.  It 
prevents  cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks,  and  does  away  with  damage  and 
repairs.  Easily  applied  without  experienced  help. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  does  away  entirely  with  cement  and  large-headed 
nails.  Keeps  seams  absolutely  watertight.  Saves  time  in  laying.  Makes 
a  beautiful  finish.  Ask  for  Genasco  rolls  with  the  Kleet  packed  in  them. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Be  sure  you  see  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  trade  mark.  A  written  guarantee,  if  you  want  it.  Gold  medal  (highest  award) 
Seattle,  1909.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

/AX^V  PHILADELPHIA 

A@\  New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Ready-Roofing 

SES-  Lake  Asphalt 

T-teYRCg-C  =r—-  i  -T^.-  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 

C-4? LitS-,  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


Make  Top-Priced  Air-Cured  Hay 

the*'  DAIN  Delivery  RAKE 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hay;  the  kind  that  is  air 
cured  and  the  kind  that  is  not.  Air  cured  hay  is 
easily  worth  seventy-  live  cents  to  a  dollar  more 
per  ton.  If  hay  is  left  in  the  swath  to  bleach  in 
the  sun,  its  juicy  richness  is  boiled  out,  and  it  is 
robbed  of  its  greatest  feeding  value.  If  hay  is 
packed  into  dense  windrows  with  an  ordinary 
rake,  air  cannot  penetrate  and  furnish  the  circu¬ 
lation  necessary  to  carry  away  the  moisture. 

The  Dain  way  is  to  air  cure  hay  with  the  Side 
Delivery  Rake  by  turning  it  into  continuous  fluffy 
windrows  through  which  drying  wind  and  airwili  freely 
pass.  The  Dain  Side  Delivery  Rake  insures  that  every 
smitch  of  juiceand  goodness,  nutrition  and  dollar  and  cent 
value  will  be  dried  right  in.  It’s  the  rake  that  handles  the  hay 
gently  without  bruising  or  breaking  olf  the  tender  leaves.  It  sends 
the  liay  dry  to  the  barn  with  all  its  natural  green  color  and  richness. 

This  is  the  DAIN  WAY  (o  Air  Cure  Your  HAY 

More  than  making  top-price  hay.  the  Dain  Side  Delivery  Rake  is  the  most 

durable,  simple,  practical,  easily  operated 
rake  on  the  market.  It  is  built  by  special¬ 
ists,  who  for 25  years  have  done  nothing  but 
build  hay  tools,  rakes,  mowers,  stackers, 
lo..ders,  presses.  That’s  why  more  Dains  aro 
used.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Great 
Dam  Line,  or  tell  us  what  hay  tool  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  valuable  book— "All  About  Hag”— It's  free 

DAIN  MFG.  CO. 

802  Vine  Street  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Exclusive  Features 

Teeth  may  be  raised  or 
lowered. 

Teeth  turn  with  gentle  mo¬ 
tion  harmless  to  tender 
products. 

Rakes  clean,  leaves  trash 
and  dirt. 

All  jars  absorbed  by  cush¬ 
ion  springs. 

Easy  regulation  of  bevel 
gears. 

Easily  adjusted  to  handle 
light  or  heavy  hay. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  $5912 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  ....  Indiana 


Twin  Auto. 
Seat,  Auto- 
Top  and  Full 
Brass  Mounted 


Fence  Posts 
Made  of  Concrete 


The  best  way  to  learn  the  value  of  concrete  is  to  start 
by  using  it  for  some  of  the  smaller  improvements.  Pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  are  using  it  for  piggeries,  chicken-houses, 
walks,  cellars  and  fence-posts.  Concrete  fence-posts  never 
rot ;  never  need  repairs,  and  they  last  as  long  as  the  land. 
Any  farmer  can  make  them. 


1 

R| 
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ATLAS 


sm 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete  1 


When  building  with  concrete  be  sure  that  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  used 
—  and  you  can  be  sure  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  your  structure. 

ATLAS  stands  every  test  for  strength,  composition,  color,  fineness  and  uniform 
quality.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manufactured  —  the  best  that 
can  be  made,  and  the  same  for  everybody. 


[fii  PORTLAND 


ATLAS 

CEMENT. V 


Standard  American  Brand 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  made 
of  genuine  Portland  C  ement  rock. 
It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

The  U.  S.  Government  is  the  larg¬ 
est  buyer  of  ATLAS.  It  is  used 
in  the  concrete  work  on  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal.  For  that  purpose 
4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS 
have  been  ordered. 


FREE 


iim/y . - 
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NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Write  today  for  our  free  book,  “Con¬ 
crete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the 
Farm.”  This  instructive  book  contains 
168  pages  and  150  illustrations.  It  tells 
how  to  mix  and  use  concrete,  and 
gives  plans,  diagrams  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  many  farm  structures. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

•  Dept* 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York 

Daily  Productive  Capacity,  Over  50,000 
Barrels — the  Largest  in 
the  World. 
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WALNUT  PROPAGATION. 

There  is  considerable  interest  being 
felt  about  the  possibilities  of  walnut 
culture  in  the  Central  and  Eastern 
States,  and  a  recent  inquiry  from  a 
reader  in  southern  New  Jersey  is  only 
one  of  the  calls  for  information  on  the 
subject.  ITe  wants  to  know  about  the 
varieties  that  are  hardy  enough  to  en¬ 
dure  the  climatic  conditions  of  that  re¬ 
gion,  and  how  to  get  the  trees  for  plant¬ 
ing. 

Since  the  early  settlement  of  North 
America  there  have  been  many  efforts 
made  to  grow  the  cultivated  walnut  of 
Europe,  which  by  our  people  is  called 
English,  but  is  more  properly  the  Per- 
siati  or  Royal  walnut.  It  is  known 
scientifically  as  Juglans  regia.  It  has 
been  grown  in  the  old  world  for  many 
centuries  because  of  its  thin-shelled  and 
richly  flavored  nuts,  but  in  America  it 
has  not  been  very  successful  except  in 
parts  of  California.  The  reasons  for 
this  lack  of  success  have  been  three: 
the  tenderness  of  many  of  the  strains 
or  types  tried,  the  lack  of  proper  pol¬ 
lination,  and  injury  to  flowers  by  Spring 
frosts.  The  second  cause  is  far  the 
most  common,  because  the  flowers  of 
the  two  sexes,  although  on  the  same 
branches,  do  not  always  come  into  the 
proper  stage  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
the  trees  are  very  often  solitary,  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  the  pollen"  from 
other  trees  blooming  at  the  right  time 
to  furnish  the  needed  pollen.  Self- 
fertile  walnut  trees  bear  as  regularly  as 
those  of  any  other  kind,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  of  the  species  under  con¬ 
sideration  that  are  self-fertile.  Late 
blooming  is  another  matter  of  much 
importance,  for  Spring  frosts  are  apt  to 
occur  before  the  pollination  has  been 
perfected,  and  sometimes  before  it  is 
begun.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  those  who  plant  walnut  trees  know 
of  their  character  in  all  these  respects. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  varieties  of 
sufficient  hardiness  will  be  found  to  en¬ 
dure  the  sudden  climatic  changes  and 
the  low  temperatures  that  occur  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  from  northern 
Kentucky  and  Kansas  to  Canada.  There 
are,  however,  Persian  walnut  trees  that 
have  grown  up  as  seedlings  in  several 
of  the  Northeastern  States  that  have  so 
far  been  entirely  hardy.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  such  trees  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  and  they  bear 
nuts  abundantly  that  are  of  good  size 
and  quality,  comparing  favorably  with 
those  of  California  or  the  imported  nuts. 
Small  orchards  of  seedlings  from  these 
trees  have  been  planted  and  many  trees 
are  sold  to  be  planted  generally.  But 
seedlings  are  usually  so  variable  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  these  seedling  walnut  trees 
will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  parent 
trees,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  be.  I  believe  that  walnut  culture 
will  become  a  success  in  all  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  States. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  planting  of 
seedling  walnut  trees  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  practice,  as  has  been  done  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  centuries,  but  there  are  some 
growers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
plan  and  are*  planting  grafted  or  budded 
trees.  The  great  trouble  has  been  to 
get  them.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  in 
Oregon  I  visited  an  orchard  of  110 
acres  of  seedlings  that  were  growing 
very  well,  but  the  owner  was  then  wish¬ 
ing  they  were  grafted  trees  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  definitely  known  good  quali¬ 
ties.  And  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration  by  those  who  are 
planting  walnut  orchards  in  all  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  region,  even  as  far  north  as 
British  Columbia,  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  disappointed  with  the  results  of 
their  plantings  of  seedling  walnut  trees. 
One  firm  in  Oregon  has  planted  tons  of 
nuts  from  an  orchard  in  California  of 
the  Franquette  variety  or  strain,  and 
sold  the  seedlings  all  over  the  North¬ 
west.  According  to  some  authorities, 
the  Mayette  type  is  the  best  of  all  the 
Persian  walnuts  in  hardiness,  produc¬ 


tiveness  and  late  blooming  of  the  tree, 
and  also  in  character  of  nut.  Judging 
by  specimens  I  have  examined  of  many 
varieties,  this  seems  to  be  true  of  the 
nuts. 

The  matter  of  stocks  upon  which  to 
propagate  the  cultivated  walnuts  is  one 
that  has  been  seriously  considered  and 
in  some  measure  experimented  with  for 
many  years  past.  They  do  not  generally 
flourish  so  well  upon  the  roots  of  their 
own  species  as  they  do  on  those  of 
some  of  the  several  American  species, 
and  possibly  upon  all  of  them.  There 
are  four  species  of  native  walnuts, 
Juglans  nigra,  J.  cinerea,  J.  rupestris 
and  J.  Californica.  The  latter  two  a 
few  botanists  have  thought  identical, 
and  certainly  their  wood,  bark,  leaves, 
habit  of  growth  and  nuts  are  much 
alike.  The  form  which  is  called  Rupes¬ 
tris  is  the  only  species  of  Juglans  native 
in  western  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  and  it  is  found  in  western 
Oklahoma.  The  nuts  are  very  small, 
round  and  almost  smooth.  The  wood 
of  the  tree-  is  light  in  color  and  the 
leaves  like  those  of  the  ordinary  Black 
walnut,  J.  nigra.  I  planted  a  bushel  of 
nuts  of  this  species  in  the  nursery  at 
the  pecan  orchard  in  Louisiana,  where 
I  am  growing  nut  trees,  and  they  made 
seedlings  that  more  than  trebled  in  size 
those  of  J.  nigra;  some  of  them  being 
over  four  feet  high  the  first  year.  Their 
root  system  is  the  best  of  any  species 
of  the  walnut  genus  that  I  have  ever 
grown.  Seedlings  of  J.  Californica  were 
not  half  so  large,  but  their  roots  were 
well  branched.  Nuts  of  J.  cinerea,  the 
“white”  walnut  or  “butternut”  of  the 
Central  and  Northern  States  failed  to 
grow,  but  I  have  seen  many  seedlings 
of  it  elsewhere,  and  they  are  not  larger 
than  those  of  J.  nigra.  The  same  is 
true  of  J.  Seiboldiana  and  J.  cordiformis, 
the  Japanese  walnuts,  of  which  I  have 
seedlings.  I  have  never  made  any  trials 
of  grafting  scions  of  the  cultivated  wal¬ 
nuts  on  either  of  the  Japanese  species 
or  on  our  own  J.  cinerea,  and  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  it  can  be  done 
successfully;  but  I  think  it  might  be 
done.  I  will  try  it.  If  the  hardy  north¬ 
ern  varieties  of  J.  regia  can  be  made  to 
grow  on  roots  of  J.  cinerea,  then  a  great 
step  will  have  been  made  towards  suc¬ 
cessful  walnut  culture  in  the  colder 
parts  of  America;  for  this  native  species 
is  hardy  where  the  mercury  drops  to 
40  and  more  below  zero,  and  it  is  a 
very  healthy  and  vigorous  tree,  well 
suited  for  a  stock.  Its  wood  being  of 
the  same  color  and  texture  as  that  of 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


About  State 

He  sells  roofing  material  of  all 
kinds;  he  sells  paint  and  repair 
materials;  he  knows  which 
kind  of  roof  wears  longest— 
which  needs  repairs  oftenest —  ' 

which  is,  the  cheapest  and  best  for 
barns,  homes  or  out  buildings. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  will  tefl 
you  that 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  State 

is  nature’s  own  roofing  that  no  man  has  ever  been 
able  to  even  imitate  successfully.  He  will  tell  you  that 
a  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof,  once  laid— neve.r 
wears  out;  that  it  will  not  be¬ 
come  water  soaked,  dry  out, 
split,  blister,  warp,  crack  or  rot 
— and  that  it  is  absolutely  proof 
against  fire  brands  or  sparks 
from  adjacent  fires. 

Tho  host  roofing  obtainable  for  your  barn — is  the  kind  you 
Want.  When  your  roofer  or  dealer  specifies  Slate— yon  are 
safe  in  telling  him  to  “go  ahead"  at  once  and  settle  all  roofing 
problems  for  you  forever.  , 

Tell  Us  Where  to  Send  This  Booklet 

Explaining  every  point  or  question  about  “Roofs”  that  you 
want  to  know.  Sixteen  pages  of  practical,  timely  and 
helpful  hints  that  will  Save  you  money  in  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  new  roofing  for  the  barn,  dairy,  granary  or  any  other 
building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
Upon  receipt,  your  copy  will  be  forwarded — without  cost  or 
obligation— by  return  mall. 

fThe  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Do. 

(Roofs  that  never  wear  out ) 

1 1 0  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

and  Mall  this  Coupon  Today 
■  The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

,  1 10  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  "Roofs”  and  name  of  tho  nearest  dealer  in 
a  Rojfing  Slate  to  this  address : 

J  Name . . 

a  Address . . . 

■  Town . State . 

S  Style  Roof . . . 

■  Approximate  She . . . 


<|  Gr&sselli  Arsenate  of  Lead 

H  When  you  buy  an  Arsenate  of  Lead  we  know  that  yon  want  the  best. 

1i  What  we  mean  by  the  best  is  one  that  will  stick  to  the  foliage,  won’t  burn,  will 
mix  readily  and  one  which  contains  as  high  per  cent  of  As205  (poison)  as  is 
CONSISTENT  with  good  sticking  Qualities. 

1i  Realizing  that  it  is  these  essentials  demanded  in  an  Arsenate  of  Lead,  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  Company  to  manufacture  sucli  Arsenate  of  Lead  bringing  each  of 
the  above  points  to  the  maximum  value. 

II  Grnsselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  154 
Arsenic  Oxide. 

It  Will  you  write  ns  at  once  for  the  name  of  nearest  distributer.  If  we  have  no 
one  near  you  who  handles  our  product,  shall  quote  you  very  interesting 
prices  direct. 

It  Address  nearest  office. 


‘The  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (&&) 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 


s 

p 
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U  PY  1  ARSENATE  of  LEAD 
I  ,  onpnn-i  par  k-;i 


16%  Arsenic 

(brand)  i  BORDO-LEAD  -  -  Kills  the  Bugs,  Prevents  Blight,  etc. 
THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  SPRAYING  MATERIALS  AT  RIGHT  PRICE 

We  Will  Send  Express  Prepaid  a  Five  Pound  Friction  Top  Can.  Packed  in  a  Neat  Wood  Box 
For  $1.00— Either  Arsenate  of  head  or  Bordo-I.ead 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS— IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  THESE  SPRAYS 

LIVE  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

13-14-16  BAYVIEW  AYE., 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Y  INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

FOR  DESTRUCTION  OP  ALL  LEAF-EATING  OR  CHEWING  INSECTS 


During  three  successive  years  has  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  your  address  to-day. 
We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 


“Electro”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 

[Adapted  for  Hprsylng,  and  eHpeelally  1 
for  duMtlug:  potatoes  and  truck  crop*.  J 

“  Electro  ”  Bordeaux  Pulp 


Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

Sulphur 

Fertilizers 


“  Electro  ”  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 


Pruning  shears,  knives. 


THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COHRANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Factory:  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


Dreer’s  Garden  Supplies 

Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
aiso  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FOR  RAPID  THOROUGH  WORK 
CHOOSE  THE  I HC  SPRAYER 

GET  ready  for  spraying  time  with  a  dependable  outfit,  one  that  will 
enable  you  to  do  the  work  rapidly,  at  the  right  time,  with  least 
expense  and  sure  results.  I  H  C  power  sprayers  are  made  in  all 
styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes — orchard,  field  and  vineyard.  One  of 
them  will  just  meet  your  needs.  Complete  outfits— engine,  pump  and  all 
accessories,  mounted  on  skids  or  wagon  trucks  as  ordered. 

Blue  prints  furnished  for  building  your  own  spray  wagon,  housing, 
tank,  etc. 

Use  the  Engine  All  Year  ’Round 

One  of  these  outfits  is  an  every-day-in-the-year  money-maker.  Detach  your 
1  or  2-horse-power  engine  from  the  spraying  pump  and  operate  your  grinder, 
fanning  mill,  separator,  churn,  pump,  thresher,  liuller,  cutter,  grindstone  saw¬ 
mill — or  any  other  machine. 

I  H  C  engines  are  celebrated  for  their  simplicity,  economy  of  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  and  reliability.  They  are  solving  the  "help”  problem  for  fruitgrowers, 
farmers  and  gardeners  everywhere.  We  have  issued  a  complete  catalogue  on 
spraying.  Don’t  tie  up  money  in  a  spraying  outfit  that  you  can  use  only  for 
spraying.  Investigate  the  IHC  line  of  general  purpose  engines.  There  are 
many  styles  and  sizes,  from  1  to  25-horse  power — an  engine  for  every  section  and 
every  problem,  for  all  farm  uses — vertical  and  horizontal  (both  stationary  and 
portable);  engines  on  skids;  sawing,  pumping  and  spraying  outfits.  It  also  includes 
gasoline  tractors,  first-prize-gold-medal  winners,  the  best  all-  round  farm  tractoi  s. 
Write  for  catalogue  today  or  call  on  our  local  agent  in  your  town  for  particulars. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  Chicago  USA 

(lueorporateil) 


IHC  LINE 

mot  FOR  THE  I.  H.  C.  TRADE  MARI.  IT  IS  A  SEAL  OF  EXCELLENCE  AND  A  GUARANTEE  OF  QUALITY 
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J.  regia,  would  seem  to  be  an  indication 
of  their  congeniality. 

In  my  own  experiments  in  walnut 
grafting,  which  have  been  made  with 
many  doubts  and  misgivings,  success 
has  been  far  beyond  my  expectations. 
It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  produce 
grafted  trees  of  several  varieties  of  the 
best  cultivated  walnuts  known.  Getting 
the  wood  for  grafting  has  been  one  of 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  effort,  but 
this  was  partly  overcome  last  year,  and 
now  I  am  growing  our  own  wood.  I 
got  scions  of  the  San  Jose,  which  is 
the  best  variety  of  the  Mayette  strain, 
and  almost,  if  not  entirely,  the  best  of 
all  walnuts,  and  they  nearly  all  grew. 
The  greater  part  >were  set  on  Rupestris 
roots,  and  some  were  on  Nigra  and 
Californica,  but  all  made  splendid  trees. 
They  arc  sound  to  the  topmost  buds, 
and  we  have  had  the  coldest  Winter  in 
many  years.  The  grafting  was  done 
at  the  collar  by  the  splice  or  tongue 
method,  mostly,  and  some  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cleft  method,  and  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess.  The  grafts  were  tied  with  thread, 
but  not  waxed.  The  earth  was  banked 
to  the  top  of  every  scion.  Over  80  per 
cent  of  the  scions  lived  that  were  set. 
This  year  we  began  to  graft  February 
16,  and  will  continue  up  to  the  time 
the  new  growth  is  several  inches  long 
on  the  stocks.  The  scions  must  be  kept 
perfectly  dormant.  Last  year  our  graft¬ 
ing  was  done  about  when  the  buds  be¬ 
gan  to  swell  on  the  stocks.  I  intend  to 
try  “chip”  budding  on  some  of  the  stocks 
about  that  time.  This  is  the  best  meth¬ 
od  for  Spring  buddin'g.  Dormant  buds 
on  wood  that  is  two  or  more  years  old 
is  as  good  as  or  better  than  those  on 
one-year-old  wood.  This  will  apply  to 
any  trees  that  are  difficult  to  propagate 
by  grafting  or  budding. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Spray  to  Kill  Wild  Mustard. 


Spread  the  wood  ashes  on  the  furrows 
and  rake  or  harrow  in.  Make  the  hen 
manure  as  fine  as  you  can  by  smashing 
with  a  heavy  spade  and  sifting.  Use 
this  fine  manure  along  the  drills  or 
around  the  hills  of  vegetables. 


SPRAYING  FOR  APPLE  SCAB. 

The  scientific  men  are  unusually  busy 
this  year  with  spraying  instructions.  It 
is  clear  that  lime-sulphur  will  be  largely 
used  in  place  of  Bordeaux.  Prof.  II.  II. 
Whetzel,  of  Cornell,  after  urging  early 
spraying  and  thoroughness,  says : 

“The  spray  used  has  in  the  past,  almost 
universally  been  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the 
fungi,  combined  with  an  arsenical  for  the 
Codling  moth  and  otlur  insects.  A  3-4-50 
formula  with  two  pounds  arsenate  of  lead 
to  each  50  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux  is  ef¬ 
ficient.  Concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution 
(properly  diluted)  with  arsenate  of  lead 
added  has  been  used  very  successfully  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  by  a  number  of  in¬ 
vestigators,  and  the  spray  injury  or  rus- 
seting  of  fruit  which  frequently  follows 
the  application  of  Bordeaux  was  in  all 
cases  entirely  avoided.  A  concentrate  test¬ 
ing  about  32°  Baume  should  be  diluted 
about  1-30  or  1-35,  according  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge,  and  two  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  should  be  added  to  each  50  gal¬ 
lons.  Do  not  use  lime-sulphur  stronger 
than  indicated  above  on  the  foliage.  Do 
not  use  arsenite  of  lime,  Paris  green  or  any 
other  poison  except  arsenate  of  lead  with 
lime-sulphur  solution  on  foliage,  since  there 
is  much  danger  of  burning  with  the  former, 
while  the  arsenate  of  lead  has  been  safely 
used  in  this  way  during  the  past  three 
seasons.” 

Prof.  J.  P.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania, 
also  urges  the  use  of  lime-sulphur: 

“Using  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungi¬ 
cide,  either  lead  arsenate  and  Bordeaux, 
2-4-4-50;  or  lime-sulphur,  1.01,  with  two 
pints  of  arsenite  of  lime  per  50  gallons. 
Instead  of  the  arsenite  of  lime,  two  pounds 
each  of  lead  arsenate  and  lime  may  be  used 
in  the  diluted  lime-sulphur,  making  the 
addition  as  late  as  practicable.  The  lime- 
sulphur  preparation  is  preferable  on  varie¬ 
ties  subject  to  russeting  and  other  spray 
injury  by  Bordeaux.  If  any  of  the  enemies 
indicated  are  unlikely  to  be  present,  the 
corresponding  sprays  or  parts  of  sprays 
may,  of  course,  be  omitted.” 


T.  M.  C.j  Geneva ,  .V.  Y. — Please  give  me 
directions  for  spraying  my  oats  for  wild 
mustard.  Has  sulphate  of  iron  been  found 
better  than  sulphate  of  copper? 

Ans. — Sulphate  of  iron  is  best  for 
killing  wild  mustard.  The  directions 
are  to  use  75  to  100  pounds  of  sulphate 
to  5,2  gallons  of  water.  If  the  mustard 
is  young  and  tender,  75  pounds  will  an¬ 
swer.  If  older  more  will  be  needed.  A 
bright  day  just  after  rain  is  best  for  the 
work.  Spray  thoroughly  with  a  fine 
mist,  planning  to  cover  all  the  plants. 


Blackberry  Rust. 

A.  L.  V.,  Nutley,  A7.  J. — What  is  black-  1 
berry  rust?  Is  it  a  disease  of  the  fruit  or 
bush? 

Ans. — Orange  rust  or  red  rust  is  a 
fungus  affecting  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  When  a  plant  is  once  affected 
it  is  incurable,  and  the  only  practical 
remedy  is  to  dig  out  and  burn  affected 
plants  as  soon  as  discovered.  The  fun¬ 
gus  enters  the  canes  of  the  host  plant, 
its  mycelium  spreading  throughout  the 
branches,  the  infection  showing  -in 
orange  spores  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  Before  the  spores  appear  the 
influence  of  the  fungus  is  shown  in 
smaller  pale  green  leaves,  which  differ 
in  a  marked  degree  from  healthy  foli¬ 
age.  While  spraying  the  plant  with 
fungicides  might  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  spores  into  the  foliage,  digging 
up  and  destroying  the  plants  is  as  yet 
the  only  sure  remedy. 


Garden  Fertility. 

IF.  C.  II.,  New  Hampshire. — I  purpose 
cultivating  a  large  garden  this  year.  Ground 
is  dry  aud  warm,  rather  sandy  (early).  I 
have  12  barrels  hen  manure  mixed  with 
sawdust;  also  10  barrels  wood  ashes,  two 
or  three  horse  loads  of  rotted  compost, 
composed  of  night  soil,  and  horse  manure 
with  rotted  hay  and  maple  leaves.  I  wish 
to  raise  potatoes,  peas,  squashes,  cabbages 
aud  all  the  root  vegetables,  sweet  corn, 
lettuce,  cucumbers  and  almost  everything 
that  belongs  to  a  good  garden. 

Ans. — We  suggest  the  following  use 
of  this  plant  food.  Broadcast  the 
manure  and  compost  and  plow  it  under. 


“Did  you  peel  your  apple  before  eat¬ 
ing  it,  Dolly?”  “Yes,  mother.”  “But 
where  have  you  put  the  peel,  dear?” 
“Oh,  I  ate  it  first.” — London  Opinion. 

Willie:  “Whadja  quit  yer  job  fer?” 
Weary:  “Well,  I  figgered  it  like  this: 
If  I  didn’t  make  good,  they’d  fire  me. 
If  I  did  make  good,  they’d  expeck  me 
ter  keep  on  makin’  good.  That’s  too 
much  work,  so  I  quit.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Mr.  Binks  (in  art  museum):  “I 
didn’t  know  you  were  such  «an  admirer 
of  curios,  Mrs.  Blunderby.”  Mrs.* 
Blunderby:  “Oh,  .  yes,  indeed;  I  just 
delight  in  iniquities.” — Boston  Trans¬ 
cript. 

“  For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Ad-v. 


THE  ELBRIDGE 

SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

Light,  Compact  and  Efficient 

Consists  of  a  3  II. P.  Klbridge  Gem  Kn- 
giiio  ami  a  Goulds  Triplex  2x3  Pump, 
with  bell  valves,  capable  of  supply¬ 
ing  from  one  to  twelve  nozzles. 


This  outfit  is  much  lighter  and  moro  compact 
than  any  other  on  the  market.  A  light  team 
will  handle  it  easily  on  the  softest  ground. 

The  engine  can  he  detached  from  the  pump 
in  an  instant,  and  furnishes  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  power  for  the  many  uses  of  the 
Gasoline  Engine  on  the  farm. 

You  must  spray  to  have  perfect  fruit.  The 
JClbridge  Outfit  will  do  the  work  quickly, 
easily  and  efficiently.  I,et  ns  tell  you  more 
about  it.  Catalogue  Free. 

HD  BRIDGE  ENGINE  CO., 

205  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


“  Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the  Rest.” 

Chesco  Brand  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

For  CODLING  MOTH. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
U  N.  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Save  Your  Profits 


See 
FREE 

_  ,  1  Almanac 

pests  oy 


from  loss  through 
insect 
regularly  applying 


Offer 


Hl-G 
PARIS  GREEN 


It  is  certain  death  to  Caterpillars,  Potato  Bugs,  Tobacco  Worms  and  all 
insects,  and  the  greatest  protection  to  the  orchard  and  garden  you  can 
use.  When  properly  applied  it  never  burns  or  scalds  the  tenderest  foliage 
as  impure  paris  green  does,  because  Herrmann’s  Paris  Green  is  practically 
free  from  water  soluble  arsenious  acid.  You  can  trust  Herrmann’s  Hi-Grade 
Pure  Paris  Green  to  do  the  work  completely  and  safely  because  it  is  pure. 
Guaranteed  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the  various  State  Agricultural  Colleges 

Sold  in  14  lb.  to  56  lb.  packages,  also  barrels  and  kegs — net  weight. 

We  send  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply.  It  is  easy  for 
him  to  supply  you,  and  he  will,  if  you  insist.  Send  for 

Herrmann’s  1910  Almanac  which  toils  how  to  spray  proper- 

- — - - -  Iy  with  Paris  Green  and  is  full 

of  valuable  information  for  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  Address 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO.,  68  N.  William  Street,  New  York 


ST  POTATO  SPRAYERS 


on  Free  Trial  Ms 

PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF 

No-bank-deposit,  no-strings-to-our-“free-trial.”  Spray 
first,  then  if  yon  buy— pay  ns  out  of  the  “extra  profit.”  These 
spray  ers  SPRAY  ANYTHING,  potatoes  and  truck,  4  to  6  rows 
at  a  time.  Also  first-class  orchard  and  vineyard  sprayers. 
“Man-Power”  and  “Horse-Power.”  High  pressure  and 
perfect  agitation.  Vapor  Spray  prevents  blight,  scab,  rot, 
and  insects  from  injuring  your  crop.  Strong  and  durable. 
Brass  ball-valves,  plunger,  cylinder,  strainer,  etc. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 
Shipped  direct  to  you  at 
dealer's  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  freight.  Tell  us 
which  sprayer  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  you’ll  get  our 
valuableSprayiug-Guide  and 
Catalog  of  “  all  kinds”  of 
sprayers,  and  our  special 
free  sprayer  offer  to  tirst 
in  yotir  locality  this  season. 


Figure  What  Yon  Lose 

The  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
reports  that  in  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  experiment,  which  cov¬ 
ered  ten  years,  the 
“gain  due  to  spraying  po¬ 
tatoes  ”  was  233  bushels 
per  acre.  How  much  would 
that  amount  to  oa  your 
crop?— You  can  increase  your 
crop  just  as  much,  and  the 
Increase  of  “  one  acre  ”  will 
more  than  pay  for  our 
best  sprayer.  Don’t  let  your 

crop  be  cut  in  half _ by 

blight,  bngs,  rot,  etc. 


M.  I«.  Hnrst  Manufacturing  Co.,  287  North  Street,  Canton,  Ohio 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen 


Fop  AH  Kinds  of 

SPRAYING 

— no  other  sprayers  can  do  the 
work  as  effectually,  economi¬ 
cally  and  rapidly  as 

Brown's  Hand  &  Power 

AUTO-SPRAYS 

— 10  styles,  sizes  and  prices  to ' 
choose  from— one  to  suit  your 
needs.  Auto-Spray  No.  1,  fit¬ 
ted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle,  1ms 
force  enough  for  tall  trees.  15 
seconds’  pumping  gives  power 
for  10  minutes’  spraying.  4-gallon  tank  easily 
carried  over  shoulder.  Sprays  stream  or  lino 
mist,  a  liiavessolntlon.Auto-SprayNo.il 
0  rows  of  potatoes  at  once— any 
width.  Constant  pressure  up  to 
150  lbs.  No  expense  for  power. 
Kitted  with  Non-clog  Atomic 
Nozzle— adjustable  for  forceful 
stream  or  light  mist.  Write 
postal  now  for  our  book  and 
SPRAYING  GUIDE  FREE 
Shows  what  and  whon  to  spray.  (Quotes 


—sprays 


The 

E.  C  Brown 
Company 


Jay  St..  Rochester.  N 


Ail  Over  America 

For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blight,  write  to 
B.  Hammond,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  I G  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  10. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,N.Y. 


This  shows  the  H.  I’. 
Spramotor  arranged  for 
spraying  potatoes,  three 
nozzles  to  a  row  and  four 
rows,  two  spraying  from 
the  sides  and  one  from 
the  top,  adjustable  as  to 
height  and  width  up  to 
40-inch  rows.  Nozzles  ab¬ 
solutely  will  not  clog.  12- 
gallon  air  tank,  automatic 
and  hand  controlled;  100 
lbs.  pressure  guaranteed 
with  12  nozzles  open.  An 
acre  can  be  sprayed'  in  20 
minutes.  Has  agitator 
clean -out  pressure  relief 
into  tank,  and  nozzle  pro¬ 
tector  all  under  control  of 
the  driver  from  seat.  For 
1  or  2  horses.  Fitted  for 
orchard,  vineyards  and 
grain.  This  ad.  will  not 
appear  again  in  this  paper. 

E.  H.  HEARD,  1325  ERIE  STREET,  BUFFALO 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

School  Taxes. — On  page  498  I  gave 
the  figures  showing  what  it  costs  in  my 
township  or  borough  to  educate  a  child. 

I  explained  that  the  object  of  this  was 
to  invite  comparison.  The  first  report 
comes  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  West 
Lampeter  township  covers  about  20 
square  miles.  It  is  a  farming  section 
with  only  two  manufacturing  plants  and 
about  GOO  farmers.  The  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  property  is  about  $1,750,000. 
There  are  eight  schools,  averaging  TYz 
months’  tuition,  and  300  pupils.  There 
is  no  high  school  in  the  township.  The 
total  expense  for  school  purposes  for 
the  last  school  year  was  $5,620.16.  The 
heaviest  items  were  $3,300  for  teachers’ 
salaries  and  $407.47  for  school  text 
books.  It  cost  an  average  of  $15.60  in 
this  township  to  give  one  child  the  year’s 
schooling.  The  cost  to  each  taxpayer 
was  $9.50  per  child.  Counting  the  aver¬ 
age  school  life  of  a  child  at  10  years 
(from  six  to  16).  it  costs  about  $160  in 
this  Pennsylvania  township  to  give  the 
child  his  common  school  education.  If 
the  child  then  went  on  and  spent  four 
years  more  in  a  good  high  school  the 
added  cost  would  be  $140,  or  $300  in 
all.  This  is  what  the  public  pays  for 
tuition.  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr,  who  sends 
me  this  record,  wants  to  know  “What 
township  can  show  an  equally  good  rec¬ 
ord r 

Comparative  Figures. — I  do  not  know 
of  any.  We  have  now  a  good  chance  to 
find  out,  and  I  would  like  other  records. 
Let  us  see  what  it  costs  society  to  edu¬ 
cate  children,  and  what  the  money 
goes  for.  I  have  heard  rich  men  say 
that  it  cost  $25,000  to  raise  a  boy  to 
voting  age.  Many  of  these  $25,000  boys 
are  not  worth  25  cents  for  practical 
work  in  the  world.  I  should  be  sorry 
if  I  had  to  live  with  one  of  them.  Go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  school  figures  in  our 
borough,  you  will  see  that  we  have  83 
children  of  school  age,  only  about  500 
population  and  130  taxpayers,  with 
$417,835  valuation.  Yet  our  school  ex¬ 
penses  were  $3,510.77,  or  about  62  per 
cent  of  what  was  paid  out  in  this  Penn¬ 
sylvania  township  five  times  as  large, 
and  with  three  or  four  times  as  many 
pupils.  For  actual  teachers'  salaries  we 
paid  $1,324.80,  or  $15.96  per  child  of 
school  age.  In  Pennsylvania  the  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  in  the  eight  schools  came  to 
$9.17  per  child.  The  extra  expense  with 
us  is  due  to  carrying  children  to  the 
high  school  and  paying  their  tuition. 
The  State  pays  all  or  part  of  this  back, 
yet  it  all  comes  out  of  the  public.  Still, 
I  have  heard  but  one  man  say  that 
public  education  did  not  pay.  This  man 
could  show  from  his  book  that  in  10 
years  he  paid  over  $500  in  school  taxes 
alone.  He  never  had  a  child  to  send  to 
school,  and  the  school  children  stole  his 
melons !  I  am  going  to  keep  at  this  till 
I  find  what  it  costs  to  educate  a  child 
at  public  expense. 

Poultry  Problems. — We  get  all  sorts 
of  advice — including  the  following: 

Toll  the  Hope  Farm  man  that  if  he  will 
throw  away  his  old  incubator  and  buy  a 
pood  one,  as  I  have  done,  he  will  have  no 
more  trouble  with  the  temperature  rising 
to  105  degrees.  Nor  will  he  have  to  set 
his  eggs  under  a  turkey  or  scour  the 
neighborhood  for  setting  hens  while  the 
price  of  hens  is  soaring,  and  while  his  eggs 
are  getting  cold.  My  incubator  lias  not 
varied  over  one  degree  in  running  two 
hatches,  while  my  hens  usually  leave  the 
eggs  to  get  cold.  I  have  had  as  many  as 
five  different  hens  on  one  setting  of  eggs, 
and  I  keep  White  Wyandottes  at  that. 

Vermont.  mrs.  c.  e.  b. 

Our  old  incubator  ran  to  105  and  then 
sobered  down  so  that  there  was  no  vari¬ 
ation  through  the  hatch.  The  new  in- 
cubator  has  also  run  steadily.  I  feel  a’ 
little  more  kindly  toward  the  old  hen 
as  an  incubator — though  we  have  had 
our  troubles  too.  I  am  going  to  give 
some  facts  about  our  poultry  business. 

I  think  facts  are  needed  more  than  fairy 
tales.  In  the  first  incubator  run  212 
eggs  were  put  into  the  machine.  The 
total  hatch  was  103,  including  four  Ban¬ 
tams.  Of  these  chicks  43  are  now  left 
in  the  brooders — while  diarrhoea  got  the 
rest.  The  smaller  incubator  started  with 
53  duck  eggs.  Most  of  these  were 
bought  from  an  advertiser,  yet  at  the 
third  week  only  26  fertile  eggs  were 
left.  •  Our  own  duck  eggs  were  very 
fertile.  The  first  duck  started  laying 
March  26.  In  the  21  days  between 
April  2  and  23  two  Pekin  ducks  laid 
38  eggs.  From  March  27  to  April  23 
one  pen  of  six  Light  Brahma  liens  laid 
101  eggs.  The  two  White  Holland  tur¬ 
key  hens  laid  26  eggs  between  them 
before  they  offered  to  sit.  I  hear  so 


many  remarkable  statements  of  success 
with  poultry  with  never  a  shade  to 
them  that  1  want  to  give  some  actual 
facts.  My  belief  is  that  many  people 
keep  hens  at  a  loss  without  Lnowing  it. 

The  Garden. — Some  years  ago  I  had 
an  ambition  to  write  something  that 
would  be  quoted.  The  nearest  I  seem 
to  have  come  to  it  is  part  of  a  doggerel : 

“The  day  that  pieplant  gives  first  mess 
With  nice  hot  biscuits,  I  confess 
Our  folks  feel  good.  Pa  says  ‘I  guess 
You  orter  have  a  bran’  new  dress.’ 

‘An’  you  a  coat,’  says  I,  ‘no  less.’  ” 

I  see  this  turning  up  each  Spring,  and 
several  people  seem  to  claim  the  author¬ 
ship.  I  thought  of  all  this  on  April  21, 
when  we  had  our  first  mess  of  pieplant 
from  the  garden.  This  is  a  few  days 
earlier  than  usual.  Mother  had  the  new- 
dress,  and  I  did  not  really  need  the  new 
coat.  But  it  is  an  event  in  a  farmer’s 
family  when  the  first  outside  vegetable 
comes  to  the  table.  No  question  any 
longer  about  Spring  being  here.  We 
had  onions  and  beets  and  turnips  and 
spinach  and  peas  above  ground  at  that 
date  and  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn 
was  planted  April  23.  In  a  week  more 
half  a  dozen  other  vegetables  will  be  in 
the  ground.  We  had  our  first  aspara¬ 
gus  April  17.  There  may  be  farmers 
who  have  not  started  any  garden  or  who 
have  made  but  a  feeble  effort  at  it.  We 
get  more  than  half  our  living  from  the 
garden  for  about  six  months — a  living 
that  cuts  doctor’s  bills  for  an  average  of 
12  people  under  $25  a  year.  Stay  by 
the  garden,  whatever  else  you  neglect. 

Farm  Notes. — Twelve  hours  after 
planting  those  potatoes  a  hard  rain  set 
in  and  lasted  nearly  three  days.  It  was 
a  steady  rain — not  a  tempest — and  the 
ground  was  not  washed.  It  was  soaked 
through  and  we  were  not  able  to  work 
it  properly  for  several  days.  I  wanted 
to  harrow  those  potatoes,  but  the  wet 
kept  us  off.  We  have  some  6,000  straw¬ 
berry  plants  heeled  in  waiting  for  the 
land  to  dry  a  little.  It  is  naturally 
heavy  and  would  bake  around  the  plants 
if  we  set  them  in  the  mud.  I  would  hold 
the  plants  until  June  rather  than  set 
them  wrong.  On  the  sod  and  the  lighter 
land  we  kept  moving  when  the  rain 
finally  quit.  The  strawberries  have  all 
been  hoed.  Many  of  the  hills  are  al¬ 
ready  a  foot  high.  I  never  saw  them 
jump  up  as  they  have  this  year.  Michel’s 
Early  was  in  bloom  April  20.  The  in¬ 
dications  now  are  for  a  great  crop- 
even  the  eight-year-old  plants  are  loaded 
with  fruit  buds.  I  have  told 

how,  during  the  Winter,  we  made  a 
number  of  root-grafts.  Most  of  them 
sprouted  in  the  boxes  and  they  were 
transplanted  outdoors  April  23.  They 
look  well,  and  the  soil  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  them.  The  grafts  in  the  old 
seedlings  are  starting  well,  and  by  Fall 
they  ought  to  be  in  good  shape  for 
transplanting.  Most  of  the  top-working 
also  seems  to  have  “taken.”  . 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  comes 
to  ask  if  we  can  keep  meadows  going 
year  after  year  by  using  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers.  I  have  one  seeded  eight  years 
ago  which  is  still  nearly  as  thick  as  a 
lawn.  We  have  just  fertilized  it,  and 
the  grass  looks  good  for  2 Y2  tons  per 
acre.  It  has  averaged  that  for  the  past 
six  years.  This  meadow  was  seeded 
originally  as  nearly  after  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Geo.  M.  Clark  as  we  could 
follow  them.  That  meant  plowing  early, 
working  about  20  times  and  using  about 
twice  as  much  seed  as  farmers  usually 
advise.  In  addition,  in  our  country  at 
least,  the  land  should  be  limed  and  top- 
dressed  every  year.  ...  If  any¬ 
one  wants  any  further  evidence  in  favor 
of  lime,  I  have  it  in  one  of  my  back 
fields.  There  are  young  apple  trees  in 
it,  and  I  have  tried  again  and  again  to 
seed  it  to  clover.  We  fertilized  and 
fitted  the  soil  well,  but  the  clover  al¬ 
ways  died  out  except  one  seeding  of 
Crimson — part  of  which  lived.  Last 
Fall  I  worked  that  soil  up  with  the 
disk,  putting  under  a  growth  of  weeds. 
Then  we  coated  it  with  lime  and  har¬ 
rowed,  and  at  a  favorable  time  seeded 
to  rye  and  a  mixture  of  Red  and  Alsike 
clover.  The  rye  is  now  the  best  on  the 
farm,  and  the  clover  is  a  good  stand. 
I  think  the  lime  sweetened  the  soil, 
opened  it  and  gave  it  better  character, 
and  also  broke  up  that  growth  of  weeds 
and  made  its  plant  food  available.  I 
also  believe  the  Alsike  clover  helped.  I 
have  Alsike  growing  in  an  orchard 
where  formerly  no  clover  seemed  to 
thrive.  It  appears  that  Alsike  will  live 
and  grow  on  damp  or  sour  soils  where 
Red  clover  would  die  out.  . 

You  remember  that  we  got  in  our  oats 
and  peas  April  13.  On  April  19  the 
oats  broke  through  the  ground,  with  the 
peas  close  after  them.  This  field  cost 
$25.05  for  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor. 
No  more  expense  until  cutting.  As  soon 
as  this  crop  is  off  we  expect  to  fit  the 
field  for  Alfalfa.  h.  w.  c. 


Kill  Off  The 

Crop  Thieves  and  Poultry  Pilferers 


GOPHERS 

WEASELS 

RABBITS 


HAWKS  WOOD  CHUCKS 
CROWS  BLUE  JAYS 
SKUNKS  SPARROWS 


a  iiig  family  of  farm  pests.  The  four-footers  out  run  your  dogs— the  others 
laugh  at  your  scarecrows. 

But  there's  one  thing  they  can’t  get  away  from  and  that  is  a  bullet 
fired  from  a 


Visible  Loading  Repeating  Rifle 


Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Stevens  Favorite  single 
shot  rifle.  More  Stevens  sold  because  they  shoot  straigliter,  carry  farther  and 
hit  harder  on  account  of  the  extreme  care  used  in  our  system  of  accurate  rifling. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  we  will  send  express  prepaid  on  reeoipt  of  LIST 
Price  SB8.00.  Ask  for  Number  70. 

With  this  wonderfully  accurate  Rifle  (which  only  weighs  4L>  pounds)  you 
can  send  a  hail  storm  of  lead  into  the  boldest  weasel  or  the  craftiest  fox  that 


ever  robbed  a  ben  coop. 


Two  models:  The  FIRST  takes  fifteen  .22 
Short  cartridges  only.  The  SLLONP  takes  any 
one  of  three  cartridges— .22  Short,  .22  Long  and 
.22  Long  Kifle,  but  the  greatest  accuracy  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  model  by  using  only  .22  Long  Rifle 
cartridges. 

Yon  SKF  the  cartridge  go  into  the  chamber— 
you  KN(I XV  when  the  rifle  is  loaded.  You  don’t 
have  to  THINK  whether  you  have  another  shot 
or  not!  Each  cartridge  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
magazine  SHOWS  PLAINLY  It  FI 'Pit  L  IT 
PASSES  AI,()N<;  INTO  THE  (  II AMBER. 

After  the  first  shot  remember  that  you  have 


We  guarantee  this  Rifle  to  he  the  most  accurate 
.22  Calibre  Repeater  in  the  world.  Rifled  in  the 
Stevens  Factory  of  Precision— which  is  celebrated 
for  turning  out  the  most  accurate  rifles  in  the 
world — the  Visible  Repeater  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  celebrated  Stevens  family. 

This  Visible  No.  70  is  a  man’s  gun  for  man’s 
work,  but  it  is  light  enough  for  your  boy  to  use, 
and  is  a  splendid  rifle  to  practice  with.  With  this 
wonderfully  exact  gun  you  absolutely  KNOW 
that  the  bullet  will  go  .JUST  WllEIlK  it  is 
aimed  It  isn’t  every  gun  that  will  shoot  straight. 
The  Visible  will  do  ITS  share  of  the  hitting— it’s 
up  to  yon  to  do  the  AIMING. 

fourteen  more  lightning  shots  without  reloading 


Do  you  want  a  description  of  the  latest  Stevens  6-sliot  Repeating  Sliol  gun  ? 
The  fastest,  safest,  surest  Repeating  Shotgun  made.  (No.  520.)  1. 1  ST  Price  ¥27.00. 

Write  now  ;  KIOHT  NO  W— while  you  remember  it. 


Points  for  the  Sharpshooter,  Hunter  <&  Trapshooter 

Write  us  and  tell  rm  what  kind  of  shooting  short  cuts  to  expert  markmnnship,  which  will 
you  are  most  interested  in  and  we  will  write  a  not  only  make  you  a  better  shot  than  you  al- 
letter  of  advice  with  many  valuable  pointers  for  ready  are,  but  will  cut  down  your  ammunition 
tiie  Hunter  and  Sharpshooter-  We  will  give  you  bills  as  well. 


J.  Stevens  Arms  6  Tool  Co.,  Dept.  395,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


List  Price  of  Stevens  Rifles 


Little  Scout  No.  14 .  $3.25  Favorite  No.  17.  (The  only  Boy’s  Rifle 

Stevens-Mayn»rd  Jr.  No.  15 .  3.0J  used  by  ill  on) .  $<5.00 

Crack  Shot  No.  1(1 .  4.00  Visible  Loader  No.  70 .  8.00 

(For  Young  Shooteis.  Accurate  and  made  Ideal  Rifle  No.  44  (Man's  heavy  Single 

for  real  work.-)  Shot  Rifle) . -. .  10.00 


— f/EIPE/r/S — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  invented. 
Two  barrows  in  one.  ’i  hrows  the  dirt  out,  then 
in,  leaving  the  land  level  and  true. 
A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Needs 
no  Tongue  Truck.  Jointed  Pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
<►  1'TtKK  Booklet. 

.  ,  __«§=,  .  CUTAWAY  -arrow  CO. 

Ml  It  is  839  Main  St., 

K  \  Hiacanurn,  Conn. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 


1  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers.  Mechanics.  Builders.  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Wood  Saws  For  Farmers9  Use 


For  sawing  firewood,  lumber, 
lath,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  the 
cheapest  and  best  saw  you  can 

is  a 

ertzler  &  Zook 
Wood  Saw 

Easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  for 
one  year.  You  can  build  up  a 
paying  business  in  sowing  fire¬ 
wood  or  lumber  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  Price$t0  00.  Write  for  circular. 


Hestzuh  S  Zook  Co.,  Bex  3  Belleville.  Pa. 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  Midi  TRIALS  for 
HGME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-8-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
5?"We  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYERS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  tlrst-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Soluble  Com  and  General  Crops  SVSanure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO  ■  ,  Hubbard  ‘‘Bone  Base”  Fertilizers  Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

It  Is  sent  free  to  any  address. 


SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 


WE  OFFER 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 
Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 


1910. 

Ruralisms 

DAFFODILS  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

The  article  on  “Daffodil  Growing  in 
Virginia,”  page  310,  brought  to  my  mind 
some  pleasant  experiences  of  my  own. 
More  than  20  years  ago  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  this  flower,  and  that 
interest  has  never  waned.  Sixteen  years 
since,  when  my  little  granddaughter, 
Margaret  Crawford,  then  an  infant,  was 
about  to  be  baptized,  I  wanted  to  give 
her  some  little  present.  After  thinking 
it  over,  I  purchased  for  her  one  Em¬ 
peror  and  one  Empress  bulb  for  each 
letter  in  her  name — 32  bulbs  in  all.  My 
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forms  and  the  Parvi-Coronati  or  Poeti- 
cus  varieties.  The  jonquils  are  derived 
from  Narcissus  jonquilla  and  its  hy¬ 
brids.  Eds.] 

The  daffodil  is  the  most  popular 
flower  in  England  except  the  rose.  The 
late  Peter  Barr,  of  London,  collected 
over  500  varieties,  and  new  ones  are 
being  produced  in  great  numbers.  Choice 
varieties  are  worth  as  high  as  $250  per 
bulb  when  first  offered.  It  takes  five 
years  or  more  to  reach  blooming  con¬ 
dition  from  the  seed.  I  had  some  to 
bloom  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
will  have  quite  a  number  this  year.  The 
daffodil  needs  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  little  nitrogen.  While  it  is 


Shovel 
Fitness 


Whether  you  work  on  a  farm  or 
hire  such  work  done,  you  need 
O.  Ames  shovels.  No  other  shovel 
made  will  serve  you  so  well  —  and 
this  is  why : 

O.  AMES 

shovels  are  scientifically  designed, 
which  gives  them  the  proper  "hang." 
They  are  made  of  the  best  material 
obtainable  and  shaped  by 

Skilled  W orlimen 

whose  fathers  and  fathers’  fathers 
worked  in  the  O.  Ames  factories 
before  them.  Knowledge  gained  by 
over  1 00  years’  experience  in 
making  shovels  exclusively 
gives  you  in  the  finished 
product  the  finest  shovel 
made. 

"Shovel Facts"  tvill  tell 
you  more.  W e  would 
>  like  to  mail  you  a  copy 
free.  Send  your  name 
and  address  oii2>ostal. 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS  Corporation 
Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


The 

Hoover 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Diggers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 
THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  No.  B0,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Transfer  points— Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  Idaho  Palls,  Id. ;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Wiunipeg,  Muu. ;  Hamilton. 
Out. ;  Fond  du  Lae,  Wis. 


48IN.  FfK,dE27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  <>7 
W.  II.  MASON,  LEESBURG,  0. 


1 4-fa.  vfrfr  -f 
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THE  EMPEROR  DAFFODIL.  Fig.  218. 


plan  was  to  grow  these  for  her.  and 
give  her  what  might  be  received  for  the 
flowers  and  bulbs,  with  the  thought  that 
when  she  should  be  old  enough  to  go 
to  college  the  bulbs  might  pay  her  way. 
Some  years  later  I  sold  the  Empress, 
because  the  variety  was  so  much  like 
the  Horsfieldii  that  I  did  not  want 
both.  During  these  1G  years  I  have 
grown  the  Emperor  with  more  pleasure 
than  I  can  tell.  While  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  them  up  annually,  I  have 
done  so  every  year  but  two.  It  is  such 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  increase  that  I 
am  more  than  repaid  for  the  work.  Not 
only  this,  but  I  always  have  sale  for 
some  bulbs  to  people  who  see  the  flowers 
in  the  Spring.  Last  Spring  the  receipts 
for  flowers  sold  in  our  county  seat  were 
$15.70.  Without  any  special  effort  I 
have  sold  quite  a  number  of  bulbs  each 
Fall.  I  now  have  2,000  feet  of  row,  and 
they  were  not  taken  up  last  Summer. 
During  these  years  they  have  grown  on 
both  light  and  heavy  soil,  and  have 
never  been  affected  with  any  disease  or 
insect  enemy.  There  is  one  way  only 
that  they  have  been  injured.  If  very 
cold,  windy  weather  comes  just  after 
they  come  up,  it  seems  to  check  their 
growth  for  that  season.  So,  for  years, 

I  have  given  them  a  little  covering  to 
keep  them  from  coming  up  too  soon. 
V\  ith  a  fair  chance  they  will  double 
every  year.  They  may  remain  in  the 
ground  year  after  year,  even  in  a  tough 
sod.  Unlike  the  tulip  and  hyacinth, 
they  are  never  eaten  by  mice. 

Last  Spring  1,000  tons  of  Narcissus 
blooms  were  sold  in  the  London  mar¬ 
ket.  This  included  jonquils  and  daffo¬ 
dils.  1  here  is  a  little  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  in  regard  to  these 
flowers.  A  daffodil  has  a  trumpet¬ 
shaped  flower  and  a  flat  leaf.  A  jon¬ 
quil  must  have  rush  leaves,  a  yellow 
color  and  a  sweet  fragrance.  A  Nar¬ 
cissus  has  no  trumpet,  but  a  shallow 
cup  instead. 

[It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
three  classes  are  all  Narcissi  botanical- 
ly-  1  he  English  growers  class  them 
as  Magni-Coronati,  the  trumpet  forms, 
Medio  -  Coronati  or  chalice  -  cupped 


not  safe  to  turn  under  manure,  I  have 
seen  no  harm  come  from  a  heavy  top¬ 
dressing.  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  daffodil  may  be  grown 
with  profit  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  M.  CRAWFORD. 

Ohio. 

Have  you  any  prejudices  in  this  case 
for  or  against  the  defendant?”  the  pro¬ 
spective  juror  was  asked.  “Not  any, 
your  Honor.  We  dropped  all  our  preju¬ 
dices  the  last  time  I  licked  him.” — St. 
Louis  Star. 

Sniff  :  “The  barbarism  of  it  makes 
my  blood  boil.  Just  look  at  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  strike  riot!”  Shank:  “Ha! 
Ha  !  That’s  the  comic  supplement  you’re 
looking  at.  Those  boys  are  simply  put¬ 
ting  their  grandmother  in  the  cistern.” 
— Puck. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

BBLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  f or  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


Ornamental  Fence 


Cheaper  than  wood  for 
Lawns,  Churches ,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 

free.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  443  Decatur,  Ind. 


L1WN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box3i 4  winchester,  Ind. 


0  D 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

Extra  Heavy  Weight  Farm  Fences.  Built 
lor  servlco  and  satisfaction.  Quality 
first  consideration.  Beet  material  and 
workmanship  makes  our  Woven 
Wire  or  Field  Erected  Fences, 
superior  to  all  others,  fkek  catalog. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  H  CLEVELAND.  0. 


CE 


Tor  Rabbits, 

Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 

'IT  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  R 
&  cat’gi  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
^  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


Ornamental 

Fence 


Cheaper  and  more  dnrable  than  wood.  For  Lawns,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 
Catalogue  free.  Writ©  for  Special  Offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co-,  Box  443,  Decatur,  Ind. 


Secure  privacy  for  that  most  sacred  spof — the  large  or  small  cemetery,  the 
community  or  family  burial  plot.  Republic  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates 
will  provent  trespassing  and  make  the  resting  place  of  your  ioved  ones 
proof  against  desecration.  These  fences  will  last  for  many  years,  and  aro 
therefore  cheaper  than  wooden  fences.  They  are  stock-proof.  Write  for 
special  prices  to  Cemetery  and  Church  Associations,  also  free  catalog  show* 
ing  many  styles  of  fences  and  gates,  cemetery  entrance  arches,  etc. 
Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co.,  21X  Republic  St.,  Jforth  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  secret  of  strength  in  a  fence  is 
Simplicity  of  Construction  plus  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship.  The  electrically 
welded  fence  is  the  strongest  fence,  the  most 
economical  fence,  the  most  durable  fence  ever  made. 
k  You  don’t  have  to  pay  for  bunglesome  wraps,  ties,  or 
M  twists,  which  add  nothing  to  strength,  and  which  detract 
■  from  good  appearance  and  from  durability.  The 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  jjp 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 

the  wires  being  electrically  welded  at  every  contact 
l  point.  The  weld  is  even  stronger  than  the  wires.  Line 
and  stay  wires  are  of  the  same  size — this  counts  for 
strength.  It  is  proof  against  stock,  time  and  wear. 

Every  wire  is  made  of  open  hearth  steel — conceded  to  he  far  superior 
to — stronger  and  tougher  than — Bessemer  steel.  Every  wire  is  gal¬ 
vanized  by  our  own  improved  process. 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fences  are  made  in  73  different  styles  for 
^every  fence  purpose.  Don’t  buy  any  fence  until  you  see  the 
“Perfect”.  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
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PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  .Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.M,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swiudlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  tiio  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  c  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Keep  in  mind  that  milk  case  which  wc  reported  on 
page  297.  S.  K.  Bellows,  of  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
brought  suit  against  Inspector  Raynor,  of  the  N.  Y. 
City  Board  of  Health,  for  damages  caused  by  rejec¬ 
tion  of  milk.  It  is  expected  that  the  case  will  be  tried 
at  Delhi  in  May.  This  is  a  test  case  to  determine  the 
standing  and  rights  of  the  city  milk  inspectors.  Great 
interest  is  manifested  all  through  the  dairy  regions. 
Mr.  Bellows  is  not  forced  to  make  the  fight  alone,  for 
fanners  are  coming  to  his  aid,  and  making  common 

cause  with  him — as  they  ought  to  do. 

* 

That  is  a  good  argument  for  a  full  supply  of  humus 
in  the  soil  advanced  by  Prof.  Roberts  on  page  542. 
When  soil  not  supplied  with  humus  freezes  there  is 
no  expansion  laterally  or  sidewise.  The  result  is 
that  the  force  of  the  expansion  is  thrust  upward,  lift¬ 
ing  plants  out  of  the  ground.  Where  the  soil  is  full  of 
humus  we  can  easily  see  that  part  of  the  force  could 
he  expended  laterally.  We  have  had  proof  of  this  in 
the  behavior  of  strawberries  and  young  trees.  It  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  want  the  strawberry  fields 

packed  as  full  of  liumus  as  we  can  get  them. 

* 

A  short  time  ago  I  got  a  ticket  to  the  side  show. 
Now  I  want  admission  to  tbe  main  tent.  Enclosed  find 
price.  1  must  say  that  your  paper  is  worth  the  money. 

Michigan.  e.  k.  w. 

A  trial  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  hardly  a 
side-show  ticket.  It  admits  one  to  the  regular  per¬ 
formance — it  is  all  under  one  tent.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  “trial”  gets  but  10  issues,  while  the  regular 
stays  for  the  continuous  performance.  Wc  try  to 
make  this  so  varied  that  no  one  will  go  to  sleep.  If 
you  will  stand  up  and  say  yon  do  not  get  your  money’s 
worth  your  money  will  be  refunded  at  the  door,  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  tell  us  where  you  get 
more  for  a  dollar. 

* 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  a  new  bill  to  regulate  the 
commission  business  in  New  York.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  New  York  Assembly,  April  20,  by  John  M. 
Lupton,  a  seed  grower  and  farmer  of  Long  Island. 
This  bill  makes  the  proposed  legislation  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  law,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  copy  printed 
on  page  549.  ‘The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  to 
collect  and  distribute  figures  and  facts  regarding  prices 
and  market  conditions.  Commission  merchants  in  cities 
of  first  and  second  class  must  take  out  license  and 
give  bond  for  $5,000.  This  bill  differs  from  the  other 
in  several  respects.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
will  enforce  it,  the  bond  is  smaller  and  facts  and 
figures  are  to  be  given.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for 

shippers.  By  all  means  help  pass  it. 

* 

Gov.  Chas.  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  He  will 
assume  his  new  duties  on  October  10.  Formerly  the 
appointment  of  a  lawyer  to  the  Supreme  bench  was 
generally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  without  par¬ 
ticular  comment  regarding  his  personal  views  of  great 
public  questions.  Now,  however,  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  will  ask  how  a  justice  stands  regarding 
property  rights  and  the  holding  of  public  franchises 
and  utilities.  This  increased  interest  in  such  things 
indicates  a  healthy  growth  of  public  sentiment  We 
think  it  will  be  the  general  opinion  that  Gov.  Hughes 
is  a  conservative  and  not  as  radical  regarding  the 
Nation’s  duty  toward  the  great  monopolies  as  most 
of  us  would  wish.  The  most  disappointing  thing  is 
that  the  Governor’s  chair  will  be  filled,  though  only 
for  19  weeks,  by  Horace  White — who  carries  a  coat 
of  insurance  whitewash. 


You  may  be  interested  in  the  following  from  a 
Massachusetts  reader : 

Government  seeds  do  not  come  my  way  this  year.  I 
liave  always  had  a  surplus  of  them  before,  but  my  name 
was  scratched  off  the  mailing  list  this  Spring.  I  pass 
my  receipt  on  to  others  who  may  desire  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  Protests  did  not  seem  to  do  much  good,  so  I 
wrote  our  Congressman  that  I  had  voted  for  him  at 
every  opportunity,  and  had  been  heartily  with  him  in 
the  course  he  had  taken  in  Congress,  but  that  if  he 
ever  sent  me  another  packet  of  free  seeds  I  would  vote 
for  the  ether  fellow  every  time  I  had  a  chance. 

Heroic  treatment  for  a  nuisance!  Try  to  get  rid  of 
one  in  any  other  way  and  see  how  you  come  out.  We 
understand  perfectly  that  various  public  men  will 
not  agree  with  this,  but  we  care  less  for  their  opinions 
than  we  do  for  the  way  they  usually  respond  to  heroic 
treatment. 

* 

Volunteers  for  that  farm  crop  investigation  are 
coming  in.  The  work  is  simple.  You  take  a  single 
field  of  any  crop  you  like,  preferably  one  planted  this 
year.  Starting  with  the  unbroken  ground,  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  every  hour  you  spend  at  work  in 
the  field.  For  example,  see  just  how  many  hours 
you  spend  plowing  or  harrowing  or  seeding.  Figure 
the  hours  you  work  alone  at  20  cents  and  the  time 
with  the  team  at  40  cents.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Give  us  your  first  report  as 
soon  as  you  have  the  crop  in  the  ground.  Then  as 
further  work  is  done  send  us  the  time.  On  page  522 
you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  a  potato 
crop  up  to  the  first  harrowing.  That  is  what  we 
want,  and  if  we  could  get  1,000  accurate  reports  we 
could  make  one  of  the  most  useful  studies  of  crop 

production  ever  published. 

* 

And  now  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  joined  “the 
movement  for  education  of  the  agriculturist.”  It  is  to 
proceed  by  means  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  also 
model  farms.  This  is  commendable,  but  why  give  all 
the  benefits  of  education  to  the  agriculturists?  Why 
not  include  the  plain  farmers?  They  need  information 
about  growing  larger  crops,  but  they  also  need  a 
larger  share  of  what  they  now  produce.  Let  the 
Lackawanna  take  5,000  shipments  of  produce  over  its 
road.  State  the  exact  net  price  the  farmer  receives 
at  the  car  door.  Then  follow  those  shipments  through 
to  the  last  retail  buyer.  Get  that  price  and  tell  us 
in  detail  just  where  the  difference  goes  to,  and  who 
are  the  people  along  the  line  of  handlers  who  are  dead 
sure  to  get  their  share,  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
the  goods.  This  is  what  we  call  education  for  farmers, 
and  the  Lackawanna  cannot  do  any  more  important 
work  than  to  dig  out  these  figures. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  wishes  to  obtain  the  school 
figures  from  your  township.  What  does  it  cost  to 
educate  a  child?  We  see  from  this  week’s  notes  that 
in  one  locality  in  Pennsylvania  the  cost  to  the  public 
for  a  10  years’  course  in  the  common  school  is  $160. 
With  four  years  in  the  high  school  added  the  cost  is 
$300.  How  does  this  compare  with  your  figures? 
There  is  no  effort  or  intent  in  this  to  belittle  the 
need  of  public  education  or  begrudge  the  sum  needed 
for  it.  We  would  rather  give  far  more  money  than 
is  now  spent  if  it  could  be  shown  that  children  would 
be  really  helped  by  it.  The  time  has  come  to  get 
into  all  our  public  expenses  and  see  where  the  money 
goes.  We  get  no  useful  results  by  attempting  to 
analyze  the  enormous  sums  spent  by  States  or  by  the 
nation  at  large.  That  is  why  we  wish  to  compare 
the  figures  for  townships  and  communities.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  can  understand  these  smaller  items,  and  we  can 
get  more  out  of  them. 

* 

It  has  never  occurred  to  us  that  Gov.  J.  F.  Fort, 
of  New  Jersey,  would  be  likely  to  go  into  history  as 
one  of  the  world’s  great  characters.  Still,  we  would 
like  to  be  in  his  place  for  the  next  six  months.  There 
is'  a  chance  for  a.  square-cut  contest  with  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  which  would  do  Jerseymen  more  good  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  happened  in  years.  When  the  last 
Legislature  adjourned  some  of  the  members  appear 
to  have  had  “a  high  old  time.”  Sensational  reports 
were  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  disgraceful  scenes  were  enacted  in 
the  State  House.  There  was  and  is  a  general  desire 
throughout  the  State  for  an  investigation,  but  the 
members  of  tbe  Legislature,  for  good  reasons  no  doubt, 
refuse  to  investigate  themselves.  When  Gov.  Fort 
ask's  for  such  an  investigation  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  refuses,  and  dares  the  Governor  to  call  an 
extra  session  for  that  purpose.  There  is  where  we 
would  like  to  take  Gov.  Fort’s  job  for  a  while.  The 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  has  come  to  be  little  more 
than  a  clerk  for  the  Legislature.  The  constitution 
gives  him  small  powers  to  begin  with,  and  a  long 
line  of  politicians  who  have  occupied  the  chair  have 
played  small  politics  until  you  can  hardly  see  these 
powers  with  a  spy  glass.  What  New  Jersey  needs 
is  some  Governor  who  can  kick  politics  out  of  the 


back  door  and  give  actual  character  and  power  to  the 
executive  office.  The  proposed  investigation  of  a 
few  drunken  politicians  is  a  small  affair,  but  the  im¬ 
pudent  bluff  put  up  to  the  Governor  of  a  State  means 
much  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  If  we  were  in 
Gov.  Fort’s  place,  we  would  call  the  Legislature  at 
once.  If  they  adjourned  without  investigating,  we 
would  call  them  again,  and  keep  on  calling  until  they 
did  their  duty.  We  would  treat  that  Legislature  just 
as  we  would  some  “smart  Alick”  of  a  boy  until  he 
came  to  time.  The  people  of  New  Jersey  would  stand 
back  of  just  that  sort  of  a  Governor,  for  they  well 
understand  the  evil  and  folly  of  the  present  political 
nest  at  Trenton. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  “the 
transmission  of  intelligence”  from  one  State  to  another 
is  as  much  an  act  of  interstate  commerce  as  any 
traffic  in  material  goods  or  merchandise.  The  case 
decided  involved  a  “correspondence  school.”  This 
had  headquarters  in  one  State  with  pupils  all  over 
the  country.  One  of  its  collectors  went  into  a 
Western  State  and  brought  suit  against  a  pupil  who 
had  not  paid  his  dues.  The  State  courts  decided 
that  the  correspondence  school  could  not  legally  sue, 
since  it  had  not  complied  with  certain  State  laws. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  this  decision,  and  de¬ 
cides  that  instruction  carried  on  through  the  mails 
•between  one^ State  and  another  is  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  that  Congress  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
regulate  such  commerce.  The.  men  who  framed  our 
original  constitution  probably  never  dreamed  l hat  any 
such  condition  would  arise.  The  fact  is  that  now 
these  correspondence  schools  are  under  Federal  con¬ 
trol,  as  would  be  the  business  of  a  paper  or  magazine 
which  circulated  in  various  States. 

* 

I  know  of  a  Mississippi  plantation  that  was  ruined  by 
the  importation  of  clover  seed  that  contained  a  large 
percentage  of  Johnson  grass.  w.  m.  d. 

No  doubt  .of  it,  though  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
where  stock-raising  is  the  main  business,  Johnson 
grass  is  considered  a  valuable  fodder  plant.  On  the 
cotton  or  corn  plantation  it  becomes  a  pest,  and  a 
great  nuisance.  Many  a  farm  North  as  well  as  South 
has  been  plastered  with  weeds  brought  in  through 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  Some  of  these  cheap  grass  seeds 
are  foul  with  weeds.  We  believe  that  New  York 
State  has  suffered  greater  damage  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  weed  seeds  than  through  importation 
of  tuberculous  cattle.  Farmers  now  have  such  seeds 
examined  at  Washington,  or  by  the  State  experiment 
station.  We  need  strict  laws  to  punish  the  wilful 
sale  of  such  adulterated  trash.  You  will  remember 
that  a  New  York  fanner  bought  seed  from  the  Moore 
Seed  Company  under  “guarantee.”  It  was  pronounced 
“the  poorest  specimen”  the  authorities  had  seen,  and  of 
course  returned.  Yet  the  Moore  Seed  Company  kept 
both  seed  and  money ! 


BREVITIES. 

“Something  to  sow  in  hot  weather  to  serve  for  Winter 
horse  feed.”  That  is  the  frequent  call.  Soy  beans  are 
recommended.  We  usually  sow  corn  fodder  thickly  in 
drills. 

The  latest  report  is  of  a  farmer  in  Dakota  who  uses 
a  gasoline  plow  with  strong  headlights  like  those  on  an 
automobile.  These  enable  him  to  plow  by  night  as  well 
as  day,  and  the  outfit  can  be  kept  going  all  through  the 
24  hours. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  dignified  gentleman  who  says : 
“I  view  with  alarm  the  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
of  the  common  people  !”  So  do  we,  but  we  do  not  intend 
to  stand  still  and  “view”  it.  When  a  hog  roots  his  nose 
under  the  fence  and  there  is  a  club  handy,  we  know 
what  to  do!  The  postage  stamp  is  your  club. 

Ox  page  474  a  “greenhorn”  asked  what  to  use  on  his 
'  hands  when  they  blistered.  We  usually  get  what  is 
called  for.  Here  is  an  answer  from  Maine :  “The  best 
preparation  for  the  hands  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  a 
mixture  of  best  witch  hazel  extract  containing  about 
15  per  cent  alcohol,  and  glycerine.  It  strikes  in  quickly 
and  leaves  the  hands  in  nice  condition.” 

That  Dakota  plan  of  placing  a  collection  of  diseased 
plants  in  the  rural  school  is  a  good  one.  Right  along 
side  of  it  we  would  like  to  put  a  collection  of  statements 
showing  what  the  products  grown  in  that  district  bring 
at  the  farm — and  what  the  final  consumer  pays  for  them. 
What  is  better  than  the  consumer’s  dollar  to  provide  the 
basis  for  school  arithmetic? 

During  the  past  33  years  the  total  loss  by  fires  in  this 
country  was  $4,484,326,831.  This  loss  is  growing  larger 
year  by  year.  It  averages  nearly  .$600,000  per  day  or 
$25,000  per  hour,  or  over  $400  per  minute,  or  nearly  $7 
every  time  the  clock  ticks.  In  the  midst  of  this  loss 
the  U.  S.  Government  has  $300,000,000  worth  of  buildings 
and  spends  $20,000,000  more  each  year.  Yet  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  insure  its  buildings  against  fire  and  thus 
saves  some  $600,000  per  year.  Instead  of  insuring  the 
Government  endeavors  to  make  its  buildings  absolutely 
fireproof.  The  Geological  Survey  is  kept  busy  testing  build¬ 
ing  materials  which  are  used  by  the  Government  and  has 
shown  that  fireproof  buildings  can  be  built.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  concrete,  brick  and  stone  is 
rapidly  growing  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city. 
The  price  of  lumber  has  not  increased  as  was  expected 
for  the  demand  is  more  and  more  for  fireproof  materials 
and  less  for  wood. 
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LETTERS  FROM  PUBLIC  MEN. 

Farmers  in  Central  New  York  have 
not  forgotten  the  famous  “John  and  I” 
telegram.  The  anti-gambling  bill  was 
before  the  New  York  State  Senate  with 
a  very  close  vote.  Senator  Owen  Cas¬ 
sidy  voted  against  the  bill  and  defeated 
it.  In  explaining  his  vote  he  showed  a 
telegram  which  read:  “John  and  I 
think  you  had  better  not  vote  for 
the  bill.”  There  was,  of  course  a 
general  desire  to  know  who  or 
what  this  vote-impelling  combination 
of  “John  and  I”  was  composed  of. 
A  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
district  wanted  Mr.  Cassidy  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  but  “John  and  I”  were  more 
than  a  majority! 

It  turned  out  that  “John”  was  Con¬ 
gressman  John  W.  Dwight  of  Dryden, 
while  “I”  was  Congressman  J.  Sloat 
Fassett  of  Elmira.  These  gentlemen 
were  pretty  much  the  whole  show  in  the 
lake  counties  of  Central  New  York. 
Naturally,  when  it  came  to  a  question 
of  parcels  post,  farmers  in  those  counties 
turned  to  “John  and  I”  for  help.  “John” 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  will  give  “careful  consideration” 
to  the  matter.  His  ideal  for  wisdom 
and  patriotic  service  seems  to  be  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew.  As  for  “I,”  we 
can  hardly  do  better  than  print  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  one  of  our  readers. 
Here  it  is : 

Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  we  already 
have  a  parcels  post,  and  that  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  establish  a  parcels  post'  upon  the 
rural  free  delivery  routes  is  to  open  a 
line  of  business  that  does  not  affect  the 
express  companies,  for  the  express  com¬ 
panies  do  almost  no  business  now  along 
the  rural  routes.  The  most  earnest  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  parcels  post  are  the  great 
mail-order  houses  in  the  large  cities.  I 
think  that  very  likely  wo  can  accomplish 
a  move  in  the  right  direction  by  at  least 
making  our  own  facilities  and  our  own 
rates  equal  to  those  we  now  enjoy  when 
sending  things  to  Europe  or  receive  things 
from  Europe.  j.  s.  fassett. 

If  the  suggested  experiment  of  parcels 
post  or  rural  routes  would  not  hurt  the 
express  companies  it  would  not  help 
the  mail-order  houses.  How  could  it  do 
so?  We  want  Mr.  Fassett  to  explain 
why  the  public  should  be  careful  not  to 
do  anything  which  might  hurt  the  ex¬ 
press  companies.  There  is  no  mail-order 
house  in  the  country  any  more  earnest 
for  a  parcels  post  than  the  farmers  in 
Mr.  Fassett’s  district  who  are  writing 
him.  Have  they  no  rights  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ?  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  us 
that  “John”  with  his  “careful  considera¬ 
tion”  is  wiser  than  “I”  with  the  above 
statement. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — In  a  battle  April  20  be¬ 
tween  car  works  strikers  and  township 
constables  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  seven 
persons  were  injured,  three  of  whom  prob¬ 
ably  will  die.  Constable  James  M.  Daniels 
was  shot  through  the  abdomen  and  chest. 
Joe  Biernot,  a  Hungarian  striker,  was  shot 
several  times,  as  was  another  striker  who 
refuses  to  give  his  name.  One  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  strikex-s  was  hit  by  a  train  as  he 
was  running  from  pursuers  and  was 
knocked  over  the  river  bank.  lie  is 
thought  to  have  fallen  in  the  river.  No 
trace  of  him  has  been  found. 

April  20  41  men  were  imprisoned  by  a 
gas  explosion  in  the  Ilulga  mine  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  and  all  were  killed.  Flames 
shot  up  the  shafts  of  the  mine  for  a 
distance  of  about  400  feet,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  charred  timbers,  which 
were  blown  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  .'550- 
foot  shaft.  Every  window  in  the  village 
was  broken  by  the  explosion. 

The  report  of  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  for  1909  shows  revenue 
from  sales  $86, 61 4,009,  as  compared  with 
$72,541,000  in  1908,  an  increase  of  $14.- 
075.000.  The  net  earnings  of  1909  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  190S  by  $6,079,000,  while 
the  net  profits  were  $6,007,000  greater 
than  those  of  1908.  After  a  dividend  of 
$20,000,000  on  the  common  stock  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $7,384,000  remained. 

Mark  Twain  died  at  Redding,  Conn., 
April  21.  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens — 
“Mark  Twain" —soldier,  printer,  pilot,  re¬ 
porter,  miner,  lecturer,  editor,  publisher, 
author,  was  born  on  November  30.  1835, 
in  the  little  town  of  Florida,  Monroe 
County,  Mo.,  a  hundred  miles  or  so  north¬ 
west  from  St.  Louis.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  popular  and  successful  of  all 
American  authors.  Ills  career  was  varied 
and  his  pictures  of  Western  life  have  given 
him  fame  throughout  the  world.  He  re¬ 
ceived  wide  recognition,  was  given  a 
D.C.L.  degree  by  Oxford  University,  and 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  is  survived 
by  one  daughter,  who  is  married  to  Ossip 
Cabrilowitcb,  the  distinguished  Russian 
pianist. 

George  E.  Bedel],  who  was  chief  clerk 
under  James  F.  Vail  when  that  individual 
was  bead  of  t ho  weighing  division  at  the 
New  York  Custom  House  and  customs 
frauds  were  rampant,  was  arrested  April 
22  on  an  indictment  returned  by  the 
Grand  Jury  charging  him,  together  with 
Charles  D.  Drew  and  Charles  II.  Warden, 
with  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  long  series  of  frauds  in  the 
importation  of  sugar,  figs,  cheese,  maca¬ 
roni  and  other  commodities.  Each  was 
held  in  $5,000  bail  by  Judge  Hazel  in  the 
Criminal  Branch  of  the  Fniied  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court.  Bedell  has  been  in  the  customs 
service  for  20  years,  first  as  assistant 


weigher  at  $4  a  day,  from  1890  to  1903, 
then  as  clerk,  at  salaries  of  $1.-100,  $1,600 
and  $1,800  in  successive  increases,  and 
finally  as  chief  clerk,  under  Vail,  at  $2,000 
a  year.  When  Collector  Loeb  came  into 
office  and  the  outcry  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  sugar  weighing  frauds  led 
to  an  investigation  of  the  Custom  House 
organization.  Bedell  was  demoted  to  a  job 
that  paid  him  $5  a  day.  That  was  on 
August  1,  1909.  and  on  the  20th  of  last 
November  he  was  discharged.  . 

Abraham  White,  sometimes  called  the 
“shoestring  millionaire”  because  of  his  op¬ 
erations  as  middleman  in  bond  transac¬ 
tions,  was  discharged  April  23  by  Magis¬ 
trate  Cornell  in  the  Tombs  Court,  New 
York,  where  lie  was  charged  with  the 
larceny  of  $575  by  Isaac  Zane,  a  former 
elevated  railroad  engineer.  Zane  said  that 
lie  sent  $600  to  White,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  a  friend  and  advisor  of  Russell  Sage, 
and  got  back  only  $25.  White  was  not 
required  to  go  into  li is  defence,  the  Magis¬ 
trate  sustaining  Lawyer  McNish's  demurrer 
to  the  evidence,  and  saying  that  t lie  matter 
was  one  for  the  civil  courts.  White  says 
Zane's  money  was  lost  in  legitimate  specu¬ 
la  I  ion  through  Stock  Exchange  houses  in 
the  panic  of  1907. 

Fire  has  practically  destroyed  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants. 
The  property  loss  is  estimated  by  insurance 
underwriters  at  $4,000,000.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  are  homeless.  While  tem¬ 
porary  catnips  have  been  erected  beyond  the 
fire  area,  yet  there  is  much-  suffering 
among  the  homeless.  The  town  is  burned 
bare  of  food.  The  fire  started  in  tiie  old 
French  Opera  House,  almost  in  the  center 
of  the  city's  business  district.  A  gale 
fanned  the  flames  into  a  big  blaze,  and 
almost  before  the  work  of  combating  it 
was  under  way  the  fire  was  hissing  through 
the  streets  lined  with  business  houses, 
leaving  a  path  of  ruin.  In  an  hour’s  time 
30  squares  had  been  swept  clean.  The 
entire  business  part  of  the  city,  made  up 
largely  of  substantial  buildings,  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Speaker  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Sen¬ 
ator  Cobb  and  Assemblyman  Merritt,  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  As¬ 
sembly;  Senator  Meade,  chairman  of  the 
direct  primaries  investigating  committee ; 
Assemblyman  Phillips  and  Robert  C.  Fum- 
ming,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Legislature, 
held  a  conference  at  Albany  April  26  with 
a  view  of  definitely  formulating  the  pri¬ 
mary  reform  legislation  which  is  to  bo 
passed  at  this  session.  It  will  be  ‘decided 
eventually  to  pass  the  Ilinman-Green  bill 
amended  so  sis  to  retain  all  nominating 
conventions,  accepting  the  Low-Cboate- 
Schurman  idea  of  providing  for  direct 
nomination  as  the  •  primaries  of  Senators 
and  Assemblymen  only  as  a  starter,  and 
otherwise  embracing  the  primary  reform 
amendments  embraced  in  the  Meade-Phil- 
lips  Dill  and  in  the  Low-Choate-Schurman 
memorial  to  the  Legislature.  All  that  will 
remain  of  the  Ilinman-Green  bill  will  be 
the  name.  None  of  the  advocates  of  the 
original  bill  favored  by  Gov.  .Hughes  at¬ 
tended  the  conference,  nor  was  any  invited. 

CROP  DAMAGE.- — April  22-25  snow, 
sleet  and  frost  extended  over  a  wide  area 
of  the  Middle  West.  With  apple,  peach, 
pear,  cherry  and  plum  orchards  in  full 
bloom,  the  fruit  district  of  Michigan  was 
swept  April  22  by  a  h'gh  northwest  gale 
with  snow,  followed  by  freezing  tempera¬ 
ture  at  daybreak.  It  is  almost  certain  the 
fruit  crop  will  be  a  total  loss.  Possibly 
30  per  cent  of  the  grapes  will  produce  fruit 
from  second  bud.  Twelve  inches  of  snow 
fell  in  upper  Wisconsin  and  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  entire  fruit  crop  is  ruined. 
In  the  Canadian  Northwest  temperatures 
as  low  as  IS  were  reported  and  snow 
reached  from  Duluth  to  St.  Louis.  From 
all  the  far  Northwest  country  came  reports 
of  ruin  wrought  by  the  storm.  It  snowed 
heavily  all  day  throughout  northern  and 
central  Arkansas.  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
western  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Ten  inches  of  snow  fell  in  the  lower  Ohio 
Valley.  The  damage  to  trees  as  far  south 
as  Tennessee  was  the  greatest  ever  known. 
At  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  there  was  snow  and 
sleet.  In  many  sections  wheat  suffered 
severely.  Temperatures  ranging  from  two 
to  three  degrees  below  freezing  were  re¬ 
ported  from  all  points  in  Kansas.  Mis¬ 
souri  and  northern  Oklahoma  April  25.  A 
freezing  temperature  prevailed  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  killing  frosts  were  reported  from 
western  Kansas  points.  Enid,  Okla.,  33 
degrees  was  reported.  The  reports  of 
damage  to  fruit  in  Ohio  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated,  according  to  State  Nursery  In¬ 
spector  Shaw.  Trees  wore  injured  only  at 
the  top,  and  the  harm  done  to  vineyards  is 
not  great. 

April  25  the  blizzard  extended  over  the 
lower  South.  The  weather  was  the  coldest 
for  April  by  10  to  15  degrees.  It  snowed 
and  froze  as  far  south  as  Montgomery.  Ala., 
Jackson.  Miss.,  and  Alexandria,  La/  There 
was  frost  to  the  Gulf  Coast.  At  Monroe, 
La.,  three  freezes  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  In  north  Louisiana,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  cottou  crop  of  the  State 
is  grown,  the  young  cotton  and  the  early 
corn  are  nearly  entirely  demoralized  and 
will  have  to  be  replanted.  Similar  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  in  Mississippi.  In  Louis¬ 
iana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  from  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  cottou  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  will  have  to  be  replanted  if 
the  seed  can  be  obtained  for  it.  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  cotton  seed  oil 
mills  have  shut  down  and  will  crush  no 
more  seed,  selling  what  they  have  on 
hand  back  to  the  planters  at  a  big  ad¬ 
vance,  but  they  are  not  able  to  fill  all 
orders.  In  Alabama,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  ordered  inspection  of  the 
oil  mills  to  see  how  much  seed  there  is  on 
hand  and  how  far  it  will  go  for  planting 
purposes.  Early  corn  lias  suffered  almost 
as  much,  while  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  are  ruined  almost  to  the  Gulf.  Heavy 
damage  was  done  in  north  Alabama  by  the 
cold  wave.  Snow  was  general  April  25, 
while  the  mercury  ranged  from  35  degrees 
at  Talladoga  to  30  at  Huntsville.  At 
Montgomery  the  thermometer  registered  36. 
Chief  damage  has  been  done  to  cotton,  and 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  crop 
must  be  planted  over.  Gardens  suffered 
heavily,  most  of  early  vegetables  being 
killed.  The  extent:  of  the  harm  to  the 
fruit  crop  cannot  be  known  until  the 
weather  moderates  when  the  frozen  fruit 
will  drop  to  the  ground.  Scarcity  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed  for  replanting  is  noted  in  several 
sections.  October  cotton  advanced  nearly 
$3  a  bale  on  the  New  York  Exchange  oh 
widespread  buying  based  on  the  news  of 
disaster  to  the  young  plant  throughout 
the  cotton  Del  t.  The  December  option 
moved  up  in  sympathy.  These  are  the 
active  months  among  the  new  crop  options. 
The  heavy  losses  of  cotton  planters  in  Ar¬ 


kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia  were  verified  April  26.  There 
was  another  heavy  frost  in  t he  South,  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  April  25.  Al¬ 
though  the  weather  turned  warmer  April 
26  the  estimate  of  the  crop  damage  in  the 
South  was  increased.  The  freeze  extended 
over  more  than  half  of  Louisiana  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  cotton  in  north  Louisiana  and  north 
Mississippi  was  killed  and  50  per  cent  in 
the  Yazoo  Delta.  A  great  deal  of  this  will 
he  replanted,  hut  not  all,  because  there  is 
not  enough  seed.  Assurances  were  received 
by  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  April  26  from  all  parts  of  Texas 
t  lint  no  damage  of  great  consequence  was 
done  to  fruit  and  growing  crops  by  the 
cool  weather.  It  is  estimated  that  t lie  to¬ 
mato  crop  was  damaged  20  per  cent.  The 
leach  crop,  which  promised  to  he  a  record 
ireakor,  was  slightly  injured,  but  the  trees 
still  retain  all  the  fruit  they  can  bear. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  fruit  box 
taken  by  State  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures  from  the  fruit  store  of  Nicholas 
E.  Tsaras,  tit  1 10  Barclay  street.  New 
York,  April  23.  was  found  to  he  short  18 
cubic  inches  of  strawberry  content,  and 
Mr.  Tsaras  was  fined  $5  by  Magistrate 
Cornell  in  the  Tombs  Court  for  short 
weight.  Inspector  B.  M.  Blumenthal  said 
that  the  box  wasn’t  of  the  standard  meas¬ 
ure  required  h.v  the  laws  passed  in  1909. 
Mr.  Tsaras  replied  that  lie  lmd  sold  the 
berries  as  he  got  them. 

Conferences  were  held  in  Syracuse  April 
20  for  the  purpose  of  starting  plans  for 
the  Dairy  and  Horse  Departments  of  the 
State  Fair  of  1910,  botli  of  which  depart¬ 
ments  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The  Dairy 
Department  conference  was  attended  by 
officers  who  had  charge  of  the  interesting 
exhibits  in  the  new  dairy  building  last  year. 
The  most  radical  change  made  was  the 
agreement  to  have  all  exhibits  of  butter, 
cheese  aud  milk  received  by  Tuesday  of  the 
week  preceding  the  fair  week,  so  as  to 
give  time  for  those  to  be  judged  before 
the  fair  opens.  In  the  past  the  judges 
have  been  unable  to  finish  their  work  un¬ 
til  the  latter  part  of  the  fair  week,  and  tip 
to  that  time  exhibits  have  not  been  marked, 
which  has  detracted  greatly  from  their  in¬ 
terest.  This  year  it  is  expected  to  have 
all  exhibits  marked  when  the  fair  opens 
on  Monday  morning.  The  labels  will  show 
names  aud  addresses  of  exhibitors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  county,  class  numbers  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  class,-  aud  the  score  if  it  is*  high 
enough  to  bring  the  exhibits  into  the  pro 
rata  participation  of  the  prize  money.  The 
dairy  conference  was  attended  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Geo.  A.  Smith.  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendents  W.  E.  Griffith,  Horace  Rees,  It. 
It.  Kirkland  and  C.  A.  l’ublow.  Clerk  Royal 
Giikey,  H.  C.  Troy,  II.  A.  Harding  and 
Harris  Moak,  besides  Secretary  Shaver  and 
Commissioner  Pearson.  The  conference 
which  considered  the  new  horse  department 
was  attended  h.v  several  prominent  horse 
breeders  and  horse  men,  including  E.  A. 
Powell,  Syracuse  ;  John  McLennan,  Alfred  ; 
E.  S.  Akin,  Auburn;  Wm.  M.  Hillman,  East 
Bethany ;  W.  P.  Schanck.  Avon ;  F.  D. 
Ward,  Batavia  :  W.  W.  Smallwood,  War¬ 
saw  ;  Major  William  Daniels,  Ogdensburg ; 
Messrs.  Shaver,  Harrison,  Davis  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Pearson.  It  is  proposed  to  put 
up  a  strong  premium  list  for  strictly  farm 
classes  of  horses',  to  have  some  classes 
limited  strictly  to  farmer  exhibitors,  and 
it  is  believed  that  with  the  prizes  that 
can  be  offered  good  exhibits  will  he  forth¬ 
coming. 

Agents  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  recently  found  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  nursery  stock  from  France  and 
certain  New  England  States,  nests  of 
Brown-tail  moths,  containing  living  cater¬ 
pillars.  They  have  also  found  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  nursery  stock  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  at  three  points  in  the  State, 
egg  masses  of  Gipsy  moths,  all  of  which 
have  been  very  carefully  inspected  and  the 
nests  and  egg  masses  destroyed.  A  ship¬ 
ment  of  White  pines  was  recently  received 
from  France,  in  which  wore  found  many 
trees  infected  with  the  blister  rust  (Peri- 
dermium  strobi).  The  fortunate  discovery 
was  made  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  requiring  the  inspection  of  all  nur¬ 
sery  stock  coming  into  the  State  of  New 
York  from  other  States  or  from  abroad. 

During  the  week  of  May  9  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  will 
send  another  educational  farm  train 
through  the  farming  and  dairy  section  of 
northern  New  York,  covering  Lewis,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin  and  Clinton 
Counties.  The  train  will  start  from  Utica 
Tuesday,  May  10.  The  trains  will  be  run 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture  of  Cornel!  Univer- 
sity,  assisted  h.v  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture  of  St. 
Lawrence  University,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  For¬ 
ester  and  the  New  York  State  Grange.  The 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  will  ex¬ 
hibit  the  famous  cow  “Zelina,”  the  result 
of  years  of  breeding  a  high  milk-producing 
animal  within  reach  of  any  careful  breeder. 

THE  MILK  INQUIRY. — Drastic  legisla¬ 
tion  is  recommended  to  regulate  the  price 
of  milk  in  the  report  submitted  to  the  New 
York  Legislature  April  25  by  Attorney- 
general  Edward  R.  O'Malley  as  a  result  of 
his  investigation  of  the  so-called  milk  trust 
operating  in  New  York  City.  The  report 
reviews  the  history  of  the  litigation  brought 
by  the  State  in  1S91  against  the  Milk  Ex¬ 
change.  in  which  a  judgment  was  entered 
in  the  County  of  Broome  in  1895  dissolving 
t lie  corporation  and  annulling  its  charter 
ou  the  ground  that  it  was  a  combination 
to  limit  and  lessen  the  supply  of  milk  in 
(lie  State  of  New  York.  That  six  months 
later,  after  this  judgment  of  dissolution 
had  been  entered,  the  Consolidated  Milk 
Exchange  was  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  aud  carried  on  a 
similar  business  to  that  conducted  bv  the 
Milk  Exchange  formerly,  and  some  of  the 
original  incorporators  of  the  Milk  Exchange 
were  also  the  original  incorporators  of  the 
Consolidated  Milk  Exchange.  That  the 
latter  company  was  permitted  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  to  conduct  business  in  this 
State,  which  it  did  at  6  Harrison  street, 
the  original  othee  of  the  Milk  Exchange. 
That  tiie  said  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange 
through  its  committee  on  values  monthly 
fixed  the  price  or  “value”  which  it  would 
pay  for  the  succeeding  month ;  that  Bor¬ 
den’s  Condensed  Milk  Company,  the  largest 
milk  dairy  in  New  York  City,  every  six 
months  arbitrarily  fixed  the  price  to  the 
producer  for  the  ensuing  six  months  and 
that  tiie  Sheffield  Farm  s-Shuv  son- Decker 
Company  did  t Do  same  tiling.  That  these 
prices  on  an  average  tiie  year  around  were 
substantially  the  same  and  that  all  the 


dealers  in  milk  in  New  York  City  bought 
milk  at  these  prices.  That  these  prices 
paid  to  the  producers  were  unreasonable 
and  unprofitable.  The  report  shows  that 
the  average  price  paid  to  the  producer  for 
the  years  1908  and  1909  was  from  5  1-5 
to  3y2  cents  a  quart  and  that  the  average 
cost  of  production  during  the  same  period 
was  3.513  cents  a  quart,  so  tiie  producer 
was  getting  about  what  it  cost  him  to 
produce.  He  was  obliged  to  accept  these 
prices  if  he  sold  his  milk  in  the  New  York 
market  or  else  take  the  chance  of  sending 
his  shipments  to  unknown  and  oi'ventimes 
irresponsible  dealers,  running  tiie  chance 
of  losing  his  whole  shipment.  As  a  result 
ot  this  condition  there  have  been  mam- 
dairy  farms  abandoned  in  the  Suite  of 
New  York.  The  report  further  shows  that 
the  explanation  made  by  the  dealers  that 
the  raise  in  the  price  of  milk  from  eight 
to  nine  cents  a  quart  was  necessary  was 
not  proven  because  (a)  tiie  producers  were 
not  in  a  position  to  demand  a  raise  in  the 
price  of  milk  from  the  dealers  and  (b) 
only  one-quarter  of  tiie  cent  increase  was 
paid  to  the  farmer,  the  other  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  cent  raise ‘was  retained  by  the 
dealers. 

The  report  shows  that,  while  individual 
smaller  dealers  do  not  make  exorbitant 
prices  by  reason  of  tiie  raise,  the  evidence 
showed  that  two  of  the  corporations  which 
were  tiie  largest  dealers  in  New  York  Citv 
made  enormous  profits  ou  the  fluid  milk 
branch  of  their  business.  According  to 
Mr.  Scudder,  the  expert  accountant,  the 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  showed 
net  profits  on  fluid  milk  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  1909,  8779,407  p->  an 
increase  of  $340,353.12  over  tiie  preceding 
year.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company 
was  $25,000,000,  of  which  $15,000,000  was 
issued  for.  trade  marks,  patents  and  good 
will.  A  6  per  cent  dividend  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  tills  company  has  been  paid 
nearly  every  year  for  10  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  surplus  created  of  about 
$8,000,000.  The  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson- 
Deekcr  Company  was  organized  about  eight 
years  ago  with  a  capital  stock  of  8500,000 
of  which  $200,000  was  issued  for  tangible 
assets  and  $300,000  for  good  will.  This 
company’s  net  earnings  for  the  year  ended 
February  28,  1909.  were  $221,694.63.  The 
net  earnings  for  eight  months,  ended  Octo¬ 
ber  51,  1909,  were  $257,923,47.  This  com¬ 
pany  lias  paid  12  per  cent  dividends  each 
year  on  its  capital  stock  and  22  per  cent 
dividends  for  the  year  ended  December  5  1, 
1909,  with  a  surplus  now  of  $962,627.02. 

OBITUARY". — Henry  G.  Mci’ike,  tin' 
noted  horticulturist,  died  at  his  Inane  in 
Alton,  111.,  April  is.  He  was  horn  July 
6,  1825,  at  Lawrencevillc,  Ind..  and  was 
known  as  the.  “Illinois  Burbank’*  when  lie 
gained  fame  in  horticultural  circles  after 
originating  the  now  well-known  "Mcl’ike 
grape.”  lie  was  twice  Mayor  of  the  city 
and  was  a  great  lover  of  flowers.  His 
burial  was  in  a  grove  of  fruit  trees  planted 
and  cultivated  by  his  own  hands.  This 
was  his  last  wish. 


NEW  COMMISSION  MERCHANT  BILL. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Law, 
in  relation  to  the  selling  of  poultry , 
orchard,  garden,  dairy  and  other  farm 
products  by  commission  merchants. 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  aud  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows : 


Section  1.  Article  two  of  chapter  nine  of 
the  laws  of  1909,  entitled  “An  act  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  agriculture,  constituting  chapter 
one  of  the  consolidated  laws,”  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  four  new  sec¬ 
tions,  _to  he  numbered  sections  14,  15,  Hi 
and  17,  to  read  as  follows  : 

14.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  aud  directed  to  establish 
a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  ot  aud  to  have  certain 
supervision  over  sales,  reports  and  returns 
made  relative  to  poultry,  orchard,  garden, 
dairy  and  other  farm  products  consigned 
to  commission  merchants  to  be  sold. 

15.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
shall  distribute  daily,  .Sundays  and  holidays 
excepted,  as  herein  provided,  information 
regarding  the  market  values  of  products 
herein  provided  for,  which  information 
shall  be  distributed  by  means  of  a  bulletin 
containing  the  prices  current  of  such  com¬ 
modities  and  such  other  information  and 
suggestions  as  he  may  deem  useful  and 
helpful  to  producers  and  consignors  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  bulletin  published 
as  provided  herein  shall  be  mailed  to  any 
person  in  this  State  upon  the  payment  to 
the  said  Commissioner  of  a  price  fixed  by 
him,  which  price  shall  he  approximately 
the  cost  price  of  production  plus  the 
postage. 

16.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
shall  issue  to  commission  merchants  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  who  are 
selling  or  handling  poultry,  orchard,  gar¬ 
den.  dairy  and  other  farm  products  re¬ 
ceived  by  consignment  for  sale,  a  license 
upon  proper  application  therefor  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  license  fee  of  five  dollars 
and  upon  the  filing  with  such  Commissioner 
of  a  bond  in  tiie  penal  sum  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  with  sureties  to  be  approved 
by  such  Commissioner,  which  lieoi\  e  shall 
entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  carry  on  such 
business  in  such  products  and  "shall  au¬ 
thorize  the  conducting  ot'  such  business 
from  the  date  of  issuance  to  the  51st  day 
of  December  next  succeeding.  No  mer¬ 
chant  shall  conduct  such  business  i  i  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  class  without  pro¬ 
curing  such  a  license. 

17.  The  surety  bond  provided  for  herein 
shall  he  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
licensee  and  upon  his  making  a  full,  just 
and  true  account  and  correct  returns  to 
his  consignor  of  and  for  all  produce  or 
other  commodities  received  and  sold  by 
him.  as  provided  herein,  and  upon  his 
remitting  to  his  consignor  full  net  returns 
from  the  sale  of  all  such  produce  or  com¬ 
modities  within  ten  days  after  such  sale. 

•  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  i,  1910. 


Following  the  earliest,  warmest  and 
driest  Spring  known  for  many  years,  we 
are  now  having  Hie  reverse.  Following  a 
week  of  rain,  we  have  had  two  snowstorms 
in  the  last  eight  days.  April  23  tiie  ther¬ 
mometer  was  near  the  freezing  point  all 
day,  and  tiie  snow  fell  for  24  hours,  and 
to-day,  April  24.  the  thermometer  is  at 
30  degrees,  and  all  my  [ueonies  and  earlv 
Gladioli  are  ruined,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  fruit  is  all  destroyed  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood.  k.  t.  V. 

Belleville,  Ill. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE? 

Is  it  worth  while  that  we  jostle  a  brother. 

Bearing  his  load  on  the  rough  road  of 
life? 

Is  it  worth  while  that  we  jeer  at  each  other 

In  blackness  of  heart? — that  we  war  to 
the  knife? 

God  pity  us  all  in  our  pitiful  strife! 

God  pity  us  all  as  we  jostle  each  other; 

God  pardon  us  for  the  triumphs  we  feel 
When  a  fellow  goes  down;  poor  heart¬ 
broken  brother 

Pierced  to  the  heart — words  are  keener 
than  steel, 

And  mightier  far  for  woe  or  for  weal. 

Were  it  not  well  in  this  brief  little  journey, 

On  over  the  isthmus,  down  into  the  tide, 
We  give  him  a  fish  instead  of  a  serpent, 

Ere  folding  the  hands  to  be  and  abide, 

For  ever  and  aye,  in  dust  at  his  side? 

Look  at  the  roses  saluting  each  other; 

Look  at  the  herds  all  at  peace  on  the 
plain ; 

Man,  and  man  only,  makes  war  on  his 
brother, 

And  dotes  in  his  heart  on  his  peril  and 
pain, 

Shamed  by  the  brutes  that  go  down  on 
the  plain. 

Is  it  worth  while  that  we  battle  to  humble 

Some  poor  fellow  traveler  down  into  the 
dust? 

God  pity  us  all!  Time  too  soon  will  us 
tumble, 

All  men  together,  like  leaves  in  a  gust ; 

All  of  us  humbled  down  into  the  dust. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

* 

Cabbage  baked  with  tomato  sauce  is 
very  appetizing.  Cut  the  cabbage  into 
large  pieces  and  boil  it  in  two  waters, 
draining  off  the  first  after  it  has  boiled 
a  few  minutes.  When  the  cabbage  is 
tender  cover  the  bottom  of  a  baking 
dish  with  it,  sprinkle  bread  crumlfe 
over  and  turn  in  some  tomato  sauce. 
Continue  in  the  same  way  until  all  are 
used.  Then  cover  the  top  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  bake  about  half  an  hour. 

Serve  in  the  baking  dish. 

* 

Mutton  pie  with  tomatoes  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  use  cold  roast  mutton. 
Put  a  layer  of  sliced  tomatoes  (or 
canned  tomatoes)  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  baking  dish.  Over  this  put  a  layer 
of  sliced  cold  mutton,  dredge  with  flour, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  I'ill 
the  dish  with  alternate  layers,  having 
tomato  come  at  the  top.  sprinkle  over 
with  rolled  cracker  crumbs,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  one  hour.  If  liked, 
a  little  onion  or  chopped  green  pepper 
may  be  used  for  further  seasoning.  This 
is  an  economical  dish,  but  very  tasty 
and  appetizing. 

* 

The  barnyard  fowl  is  coming  to  his 
own,  as  far  as  millinery  is  concerned, 
as  a  result  of  Chantecler’s  notoriety. 
Some  extraordinary  hats  recently  seen 
were  decorated  with  about  half  of  an 
able-bodied  rooster,  head,  neck  and 
wings.  Of  course,  it  was  a  “made” 
bird,  not  a  real  one,  with  a  celluloid 
beak,  glassy  eyes,  and  a  red  velvet 
comb,  the  bird  being  mainly  made  of 
natural  hackle  feathers,  which  fluffed 
out  over  the  hat.  The  hat  itself  was 
natural  straw,  turned  up  in  front,  where 
Chantecler  was  mounted  like  the  prow 
of  a  ship.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  grotesque,  unless  it  is  some 
of  the  headgear  worn  by  ' the  aboriginal 
ladies  of  West  Africa,  but  at  least  the 
wearer  cannot  arouse  the  ire  of  the 
Audubon  Society. 

* 

Over-blouses  or  jumpers  are  in  style 
again,  but  they  are  not  the  loose  and 
“floppy”  garments  of  three  or  four 
years  ago,  which  were  quickly  vulgar¬ 
ized  by  the  untidiness  often  displayed 
in  wearing  them.  The  new  jumper  fits 
smoothly,  like  a  regular  fitted  waist,  has 
short  sleeves,  and  is  cut  out  at  the 
neck.  Transparent  material  is  usually 
employed,  the  over-blouse  being  worn 
over  a  silk  waist.  Some  are  made  of 
chiffon  accordion  pleated.  Another  was 
made  of  black  Chantilly  insertion  about 
two  inches  wide,  joined  together  with 


black  satin  piping.  The  tight  elbow 
sleeves  and  square  neck  were  finished 
with  the  piping.  This  jumper  was  worn 
over  a  white  silk  waist.  Some  of  the 
chiffon  jumpers  are  of  dark  colors  worn 
over  a  brighter  shade — dark  brown  over 
orange,  green  over  pale  pink,  plum  over 
orchid,  bronze  over  willow  green,  etc. 
The  so-called  three-piece  suits,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  princess  dress  and  coat,  did  not 
long  remain  in  favor,  because  the  great 
convenience  of  a  tailored  jacket  suit  is 
the  opportunity  it  gives  for  changing 
waists,  and  the  popularity  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  blouse  is  shown  by  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  models  now  offered. 

* 

A  friend  who  is  connected  with  the 
employment  department  of  a  great 
philanthropic  institution  says  that  one 
of  her  greatest  problems  is  the  country 
girl  who  conies  to  New  York  for  em¬ 
ployment,  when  she  would  obviously  be 
better  off  near  home.  There  are  many 
girls  who  leave  the  home  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  because  they  must,  no  opportunity 
for  a  livelihood  presenting  itself,  but 
there  are  others  who  could  find  occupa¬ 
tion,  if  they  would,  in  close  touch  with 
the  home.  Our  friend,  talking  recently 
with  an  applicant  for  a  position,  found 
that  she  came  from  a  small  country  vil¬ 
lage  in  Vermont,  and  had  been  living 
in  New  York  about  three  years,  though 
still  under  20.  She  was  not  a  highly 
trained  worker,  but  was  merely  capable 
of  general  clerical  office  work,  which  is 
not  highly  paid.  She  had  come  to  New 
York  because  she  “couldn’t  stand  the 
loneliness”  at  home.  On  being  asked 
whether  it  might  not  be  lonely  for  her 
widowed  mother,  who  had  no  other 
child,  she  said  cheerfully  that  her 
mother  was  used  to  it.  She  admitted 
that  she  could  get  clerical  employment 
near  home,  but  said  the  wages  were  too 
low.  It  appeared,  however,  that  smaller 
cost  of  living  equalized  wages,  for  in 
New  York  her  living  expenses  ate  up 
everything  she  was  able  to  earn,  so 
that  she  never  sent  anything  home,  and 
indeed  was  unable  to  save  anything  for 
an  emergency.  In  her  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  fascination  of  city  life,  the 
stir  and  bustle,  the  cheap  theatres  and 
moving  picture  shows,  and  the  small 
pleasures  that  seem  to  cost  so  little, 
made  the  country  distasteful,  and  there 
was  no  thought  that  she  owed  anything, 
in  companionship  or  affection,  to  her 
mother.  Our  friend  was  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  moral  side  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  for  a  pleasure-seeking  girl,  not 
any  too  wise  or  prudent,  and  detached 
from  home  and  family,  finds  many  dan¬ 
gers  in  the  great  city,  and  the  dangers 
thicken  when  employment  is  precarious. 
How  great  and  how  ever-present  these 
dangers  are  we  only  realize  when  some 
cruel  tragedy  shocks  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Yet  girls  continue  to  flock  to 
the  city,  often  with  no  definite  idea  of 
what  they  are  to  do.  Some  get  a  bare 
living,  some  prove  successful  in  larger 
ways ;  some  are  among  the  failures. 
But  we  believe  that  no  untrained  girl 
should  come  to  New  York  unless  she 
has  friends  here  to  guide  her,  and  some 
definite  plan  as  to  her  work.  A  small 
clerkship  near  home,  or  a  small  school 
in  close  touch  with  friends,  may  seem 
poor  and  tiresome  and  unenterprising, 
but  it  is  better  than  a  dingy  and  un¬ 
heated  room  in  a  shabby  side  street  in 
the  city,  with  wealth  and  luxury  so  near, 
and  yet  so  unattainable,  and  not  so  very 
far  away  the  wolf  that  awaits  youth 
and  poverty  and  inexperience. 

Nut  Butter. — How  many  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  tasted 
walnut  or  hickorynut  butter?  It  is 
made  as  follows :  Run  the  kernels 

through  a  food  chopper,  measure,  and 
mix  with  about  one-third  as  much  but¬ 
ter.  Nuts  are  a  good  substitute  for 
meats,  and  in  many  sections  walnuts 
are  quite  plentiful  and  easily  hulled 
and  stored  for  the  Winter.  If  taken 
advantage  of  during  the  present  high 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  they  would  materi¬ 
ally  aid  many  a  housewife  in  making 
both  ends  meet.  mrs.  j.  c.  c. 


The  Appetizing  Codfish. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  codfish  can 
eat  it  with  a  relish  at  any  time  of  the 
year  if  served  only  occasionally.  But 
when  eggs  and  milk  are  both  plentiful 
and  at  their  best  in  the  Spring,  when 
fresh  meats  are  no  treat,  then  it  is  that 
creamed  codfish  with  baked  potatoes  is 
especially  appetizing  at  the  evening 
meal,  or  at  noon  with  hot  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes,  served  with  a  second  suitable 
vegetable  and  a  sweet  dessert;  that  is, 
not  a  sour  dessert.  Housewives  differ 
in  their  method  of  freshening  and  cook¬ 
ing  codfish  cream.  Some  separate  the 
fish  into  small  pieces  before  soaking  in 
hot  or  cold  water.  Others  soak  the 
fish  before  picking  it  apart.  Some  sim¬ 
mer  the  pieces  in  water,  drain,  and  add 
milk  and  thickening  without  or  with 
eggs.  Others  cook  the  fish  in  water, 
drain  and  cover  with  a  cooked  cream  or 
white  sauce.  Some  always  cooked  the 
soaked  fish  in  milk,  then  add  the  thick¬ 
ening  just  before  serving  time.  There 
is  to  the  present  writer  no  good  reason 
for  cooking  codfish  in  water  after  it  has 
been  sufficiently  freshened  in  water. 
When  codfish  is  served  as  a  sauce  or 
gravy  with  potatoes  at  the  evening  or 
the  morning  meal,  it  can  be  picked  apart 
rather  fine  before  or  after  soaking  in 
cold  water;  but  when  served  as  a  din¬ 
ner  dish  and  from  a  deep  tureen,  the 
pieces  should  be  visible,  and  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  cream  thicker  than  a 
milk  gravy,  and  enriched  by  the  yolks 
of  eggs. 

The  following  process  has  always 
given  satisfactory  results,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  especially  to  the  young  house¬ 
wife  who  will  find  that  in  dry  codfish, 
if  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  she  has  at 
hand  during  the  Summer  months  an 
appetizing  reserved  resource,  if  served 
once  in  a  week  or  two.  To  a  pint  of 
milk  pull  into  strips  a  piece  of  codfish 
fully  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a  woman’s 
hand,  and  put  to  soak  in  plenty  of  cold 
water,  and  immediately  after  breakfast, 
in  case  the  fish  is  to  be  served  at  noon. 
At  11  o’clock,  measure  one  pint,  which 
is  two  teacupfuls  of  milk,  and  take  of 
this  cold  measured  milk  sufficient  to 
rub  four  level  tablespoon fuls  of  flour 
to  a  smooth  paste,  then  add  the  yolk 
of  one  egg.  In  a  granite  stewpan  scald 
the  milk,  then  add  the  soaked  fish  in 
small  pieces,  but  not  too  small,  not 
•flakes,  and  keep  hot,  but  do  not  even 
simmer  until  the  potatoes  are  done. 
Then  bring  to  the  boiling  degree,  add 
the  thickening,  stir  constantly  until  it 
boils  smooth,  and  turn  into  a  warm 
serving  dish,  drop  in  small  pieces  of 
butter  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  In  case 
a  dinner  must  wait,  the  cream  while  in 
the  stewpan  should  be  set  into  a  larger 
dish  containing  hot  water,  and  well 
covered. 

Some  excellent  cooks  never  have  good 
taste  in  selecting  harmonious  foods  for 
their  meals,  and  this  is  especially  true 
when  serving  codfish.  Aside  from  po¬ 
tatoes,  there  are  only  a  few  vegetables 
which  can  be  served  with  codfish  cooked 
in  milk,  and  these  are  fried  parsnips, 
green  peas,  asparagus  and  string  beans. 
Onions  and  turnips  are  too  pronounced 
in  their  flavors,  and  corn  contains  too 
much  milk.  Cabbage,  or  beans  with 
vinegar,  tomatoes  or  pickles,  or  any 
sour  sauce,  or  sour  dessert,  is  undesir¬ 
able.  A  milk  dessert  of  any  kind  is  in 
poor  taste,  making  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  in  the  way  of  milk.  A  fresh 
mince  or  grape  pie,  black  or  huckle¬ 
berry,  sweet  cherry  or  warm  apple  pie 
are  each  suitable;  but  the  ideal  des¬ 
sert  is  warm  black  raspberry  pie  and 
warm  gingerbread  to  serve  with  creamy 
golden  appetizing  codfish. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Admiral 

percales 


w  hen  you  ouy 

Kd r  these  attractive  goods  you 

get  your  full  money's  worth. 

I JW  For  every  home 
use  they  are  ad-' 
mirabie. 

The  patterns  and 
colon  are  the  best. 

Try  them  for  Kimonos, 

House  Gowns  andl 
Waists.  Also  for  yourj 
husband’s  Shirts. 

36  inches  wide 
1  A  CENTS 
1U  A  YARD 

You  should  find 
them  in  every  good  ' 
retail  store.  W e 

will  send  you  samples 
if  you  like. 

HAMILTON 
MFG.  CO. 

93  Franklin  St. 

BOSTON 


If  You  Dread 
WASH  DAY 
—Read  This— 


You  can  do  in 
one  hour,  what  now 
requires  a  whole  day. 

1  hour  of  easy  turning  of  a 
wheel  while  you  sit.  Clothes 
will  be  whiter,  will  last  longer. 
Use  an 

O.  K.  Washer 

Large  tub  of  red  cypress,  will  never 
warp,  cannot  wabble. 

Lid  is  steam-proof,  keeping  water 
hot.  No  strength  needed  to  operate. 
Simple  Roller  Gearing  makes  It 
easy  for  child  to  operate.  Our 
guarantee  with 
each. 


H.  F.  Brammer 
Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  1454 
Davenport,  la. 

Write  For 
Free  Book 


25,000  'know 

that  the  IMPERIAL  SELF 
HEATING  FLAT  IRON  makes 
Ironing  Comfortable. 

>ve — No  Charcoal— 
or  Tubing — No  Dirt 
walking  back  amt 
forth.  Iron  where  it  is  cool. 
Money  back  if  not  suited. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Standard  Supply  Co.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WESHIP°nAPPR0V4L 

•without  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  19x0  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonder ful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  roar  wheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prises. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offtr. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  c  80  CHICAGO 


MEND  THE  LEAKS  IN  YOUR 

granite,  tin,  aluminum  and 
Iron  dishes,  kettles,  pans, 
etc.,  with  Peck’s  Soft  Metal 
Rivets.  Anyone  can  do  it. 
Quick  and  easy.  No  solder, 
cement  or  bolt.  Fit  any  sur¬ 
face.  Send  for  sample  box 
of  25,  assorted  sizes,  10’. 
Agents  postpaid.  Regular  pack- 

Wanted  age,  25c. 

PECK  &  CO.,  168  Main  St.,  Batavia,  N.  V. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect— most  economical— most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it's  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  114  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala- 
mazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  1. 
you  like.  Hither  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog,  Wt 
K&XwySsi  make  it  easv  for  responsible  Deoole  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world, 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Direct  to  You 


imo. 


of>l 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letter. 

I  have  been  shut  up  for  a  week  with 
little  Theo,  who  has  had  a  mild  case 
of  diphtheria,  and  the  boys  had  to  be 
sent  to  stay  with  a  neighbor  half  a 
mile  away.  The  doctor  picked  me  out 
to  be  her  nurse,  and  I  was  quite  will¬ 
ing,  as  “Minty”  isn’t  strong,  and  yet 
during  these  silent  days  I  have  done 
some  serious  thinking  in  regard  to 
“aunties”  and  their  mission  in  life.  For 
I  said  to  myself  that  if  I  had  not  lived 
here  just  as  if  dependent  on  my  brother, 
while  really  in  my  home,  it  would  not 
be  expected  of  me  to  carry  the  burdens 
of  the  family.  I  imagined  myself  a 
teacher,  or  in  some  other  independent 
occupation,  with  free  hours,  when  my 
duties  were  over,  with  no  added  cares, 
and  many  advantages  and  recreations. 
Then  I  thought  of  the  dear  children,  of 
the  pleasure  I  have  experienced  as  they 
grew  up,  of  the  comfort  they  are  yet, 
and  of  their  loving  ways  as  they  turn 
to  Auntie  for  sympathy  in  their  little 
troubles.  The  nights  were  long,  the 
days  tantalizing,  for  my  garden  had  to 
be  attended  to  just  then.  But  the  boys 
came  over  every  day  and  worked  in  it 
while  I  gave  them  directions  from  the 
upper  window. 

“Now,  you  know,  Auntie,  how  people 
feel  in  jail,”  said  Cleveland,  looking  up. 
Grant  gave  me  a  loving  smile,  but  made 
no  remark,  but  Sherman  called  out : 
“Play  you’re  a  pirate  in  a  cave  and  we 
arc  going  to  rescue  you.  Auntie.”  •  One 
night  the  little  one  was  restless,  and  I 
was  weary  for  want  of  sleep,  when  she 
suddenly  began  to  sob  and  at  last  burst 
out:  “I  want  my  mamma  to  come  and 
kiss  me.”  Poor  little  soul.  She  could 
not  realize  the  necessary  restriction,  and 
it  gave  me  a  pang  to  feel  that,  after  all, 

]  was  not  first  in  her  desires.  Then  I 
made  myself  feel  that  it  was  only  nat¬ 
ural  and  right,  and  yet  just  at  that 
moment  life  seemed  dull  and  gray  for 
Charity,  shut  up  in  the  silence  with  a 
very  ungrateful  little  girl.  But  I  could 
endure  it  better,  knowing  it  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  ignorance  and  illness  and  not  of 
intent  or  neglect.  Everybody  was  very 
kind,  and  now,  looking  back  at  the  days 
of  quarantine,  from  the  present  point 
of  view,  as  I  bask  in  the  sunshine  out 
of  doors,  I  cannot  help  feeling  what  a 
help  and  consolation  it  is  to  have  good, 
thoughtful  friends  at  such  a  time.  As 
one  sent  flowers,  another  some  dainty 
for  me,  and  a  number  sent  periodicals 
and  papers,  or  funny  things  to  amuse 
the  little  girl,  I  thought  of  a  verse  that 
was  on  a  postal  card  not  long  ago : 

“Better  a  card  or  a  cheap  bouquet 

To  a  living  friend  this  very  day. 

Than  a  bushel  of  roses,  white  and  red, 

To  lay  on  his  casket  when  he  is  dead.” 

Several  dishes  that  were  made  and 
sent  in  for  me  at  that  time  are  worth 
recording,  and  I  felt  refreshed  when  a 
bowl  of  sago  cream  was  brought  to 
me,  this  grain  being  full  of  stored-up 
energy  I  felt  was  needed.  It  was  made 
by  washing  four  tablespoonfuls  of  saga 
with  a  cup  of  cold  water,  which  is 
drained  off  and  the  sago  put  into  a 
double  boiler  with  milk  enough  to  cook 
it  till  it  is  clear,  a  couple  of  eggs  beaten 
up  well,  and  added  carefully,  with  sugar 
and  flavoring.  Mrs.  Merlin,  who  lives 
at  the  Corners,  four  miles  away,  sent 
me  a  box  of  her  white  cookies,  and  I 
got  the  recipe,  which  is  very  simple  to 
be  so  delicious.  One  cup  of  white  sugar, 
one  of  butter,  cream  them  together  and 
add  one  egg  well  beaten,  half  a  cup  of 
sour  milk,  a  small  half  teaspoonful  of 
soda  and  enough  flour  for  the  dough 
to  be  rolled,  with  these  proportions. 
They  must  be  very  thin  and  baked  in  a 
quick  oven,  and  they  are  very  pleasant 
eating. 

When  Theo  was  able  to  take  nourish¬ 
ment,  a  friend  sent  in  some  egg  gruel 
that  she  wrote  was  good  to  cure  nausea. 

1  have  since  found  it  was  made  by 
boiling  two  or  three  eggs  from  one  to 
thre'e  hours  until  hard  enough  to  grate, 
then  boil  new  milk  and  thicken  with 
the  egg,  adding  a  little  salt.  It  does  not 
sound  very  much,  but  was  appetizing 
when  shut  up  in  that  room. 

All  our  cotton  underclothing  was 
placed  in  Javelle  water,  which  is  made 
with  one  pound  of  chloride  of  lime, 
two  of  washing  soda,  two  gallons  of 
soft  water;  pour  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water  to  the  ingredients  to  dissolve 
them,  and  use  when  washing.  But  now 
we  have  left  all  this  behind,  and  get 
out  into  the  blessed  air  and  sunshine 
that  does  more  tlr-n  anything  else  to 
cleanse  and  purify. 

Nellie  Mason  told  me  her  garden  peas 
were  sown  on  Good  Friday,  and  she 
expected  to  have  them  early,  but  Grant 
consoled  me  for  my  tardy  planting  by 
saying:  “Never  mind,  Auntie,  she’ll 

have  lots  of  weeds  to  hoe  up  that  you 
won’t  have,”  so  there  seems  to  be  com¬ 
pensation  even  for  being  behindhand 
sometimes,  and  Providence  is  kind. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  attractive  sailor  suit  is  shown 
in  No.  66.32.  The  suit  consists  of  blouse 
and  skirt.  The  blouse  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back  and  is  finished  with 
hems  at  the  front  edges.  When  the 
yoke  is  used  it  is  applied  over  it.  The 
sailor  collar  finishes  the  neck  edge  and 
can  be  made  on  either  square  or  round 
outline.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in  one 


6632  Sailor  Suit  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 


piece  each,  finished  with  rolled-over 
cuffs.  The  skirt  is  seven  gored  and 
plaited.  The  yoke  is  circular  and  when 
used  is  joined  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
skirt  that  has  been  cut  off  at  the  neces¬ 
sary  depth.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (Id  years) 
is  11%  yards  24  or  27,  6%  yards  44  or 
52  inches  wide,  2%  yards  of  wide,  4% 
yards  of  narrow  braid,  %  yard  27  inches 
wide  for  the  shield.  The  pattern  6632 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14,  16  and 
18  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

An  attractive  tunic  of  this  season’s 
model  is  shown  in  No.  6629.  The  tunic 


32  to  42  bust. 

is  made  with  blouse  and  skirt  portions. 
The  blouse  consists  of  front  and  backs 
and  means  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  only.  It  is  laid  in  tucks  over  the 
shoulders  and  gathered  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  trimming  is  arranged  on 
indicated  lines.  The  skirt  is  made  in 
one  piece.  It  can  be  shaped  as  illus¬ 
trated  or  cut  to  form  a  straight  lower 
edge.  T  he  neck  can  be  made,  square  or 


on  pointed  outline.  The  guimpe  i's  a 
plain  one  made  with  front  and  back  por¬ 
tions  and  finished  with  the  peplum.  It 
includes  one-piece  sleeves  that  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  bands.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4%  yards  24  or  27,  3%  yards  32  or  3 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  1%  yards  27 
for  the  trimming,  3  yards  18  inches, 
1  %  yards  36  inches  wide  for  the  guimpe. 
1  he  pattern  6629  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust 
measure;  price  1.0  cents. 


Smithfield  Hams. 

L.  T.  C.,  page  176,  refers  to  Smithfield 
hams  as  being  fattened  on  peanuts.  It  is 
true  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  farmers  put 
their  hogs  into  the  peanut  fields  to  glean 
them  and  also  on  the  cornfields,  where 
they  plant  cow  peas  for  the  hogs  to  eat 
after  the  corn  is  gathered.  But  they  are 
finished  on  corn  all  the  same.  In  visiting 
Smithfield  last  Fall  the  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  a  big  sign  “Todd’s  Pack¬ 
ing  House.  Established  in  1800.”  That 
was  a  long  time  before  the  Chicago  pack¬ 
ing  houses  were  established.  The  Todd 
family  is  still  packing  hams  and  bacon, 
but  others  are  packing  more  than  the 
1  odds.  But  go  to  a  fancy  grocery  store 
in  Philadelphia  and  they  will  always 
claim  that  their  hams  are  Todd’s,  and 
will  ask  you  40  cents  a  pound  for  them. 
L.  C.  F.  says  these  hams  sell  for  22  to 
25  cents  at  retail,  but  there  are  few 
packers  at  Smithfield  who  get  less  than 
25  cents  at  wholesale  for  their  hams. 
There  are  hams  from  that  section  that 
can  be  had  at  retail  for  25  cents  some¬ 
times,  but  not  nowadays.  Good  ham; 
are  made  in  all  that  southeast  section  ot 
Virginia  and  sold  simply  as  Virginia 
hams,  and  they  are  generally  of  the  same 
character  and  good  too.  They  are  never 
sold  till  a  year  old,  and  if  more  oily  than 
the  lard  hog  hams  of  the  West  1  have 
never  noticed  it.  They  are  drier  than 
the  hams  of  the  Western  packers,  for 
they  are  really  smoked  and  not  dipped 
in  creosote.  But  a  real  Smithfield  ham 
simmered  till  the  skin  can  be  stripped 
off,  and  then  the  fat  covered  with  sugar 
and  baked  is  a  dish  alongside  of  which 
the  western  hams  are  not  to  be  named. 
They  gain  a  nutty  flavor  from  the  nuts 
they  eat,  but  all  the  same  they  get  plenty 
of  corn  to  finish  the  meat  before  •slaugh¬ 
tering.  And  the  peanut  farmers  around 
Smithfield  make  great  crops  of  the  nuts 
and  great  crops  of  corn  too,  and  the  man 
who  wants  to  buy  a  farm  there  has  to 
pay  a  round  price  for  it.  w.  F.  massey. 


Keeping  Sausage. 

On  page  455  one  of  your  readers  asks 
how  to  make  and  preserve  skiusage 
through  the  Summer.  Our  method  of 
preparation  has  always  been  very  satis¬ 
factory,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  all  who 
have  known  it.  It  is  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  10  pounds  of  meat  three 
large  tablespoon  fuls  of  salt,  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  ground  pepper,  and  three  of  sage 
if  sage  is  desired.  This  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  at  a  temperature  that  will 
admit  of  ready  mixing.  After  thorough 
mixing  the  sausage  should  be  formed 
into  cakes  of  about  three  ounces.  These 
may  be  fried  either  in  an  oven  or  in  a 
spider.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in 
getting  all  of  the  water  out  of  the  meat 
before  taking  it  off  the  fire.  If  the 
cakes  are  made  thin  this  will  not  be  very 
difficult.  When  the  sausage  is  cooked 
in  this  way,  put  it  immediately  into  jars 
and  pour  the  grease  around  it  that  fried 
out  in  the  cooking.  If  this  does  not 
cover  it  in  the  jars  some  melted  lard 
should  be  poured  over  it.  Keep  in  a 
cool  place  in  Summer.  We  have  used 
this  method  for  25  years,  and  it  has 
always  proved  satisfactory. 

.  MRS.  S.  W.  ZINN. 


“Red”  Canned  Beets.— At  one  time 
our  experience  with  canned  beets  was 
the  same  as  Mrs.  M.  M.  D.’s.  We  now 
can  them  when  young,  about  the  size 
of  hens’  eggs,  or  smaller.  We  raise 
an  early  crop,  then  follow  the  Winter 
onions  with  a  second  crop.  When  cook¬ 
ed  tender  we  place  in  jars  and  while 
warm,  cover  with  vinegar  weakened 
and  sweetened  to  taste  with  pickling 
spices  added.  My  canned  beets  are 
always  delicious  and  very  red,  and  so 
is  the  juice.  mrs.  j.  c.  c. 

I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  color  in  beets  canned  in  vine¬ 
gar.  1  will  give  my  method,  which 
may  help.  Use  beets  fresh  from  the 
garden  if  possible;  boil  in  salted  water 
until  tender,  then  drain  and  rub  skins 
off  while  hot  with  a  cloth.  Do  not 
put  the  beets  in  cold  water.  Slice  into 
glass  jars,  packing  in  until  jar  is  full. 
Then  pour  boiling  vinegar  in  until 
beets  are  covered,  seal  tightly  and 
when  cold  wrap  in  paper  and  store  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  We  have  beets  a  year 
old  which  are  just  as  red  as  when  first 
put  up.  MRS.  j.  w.  w. 


FOUNDED  1842 


Stylish  and  Becoming 

Dresses  made  of  such 
beautiful  cotton  dress- 
goods  as 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

have  the  air  of  ele¬ 
gance  that  accompa¬ 
nies  much  more  costly 
material.  These  su¬ 
perior  calicoes  do  not 
fade  with  repeated 
washing.  Standard  for 
over  65  years. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
tddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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MAILED  FREE 


SPRING  and  SUMMER 
STYLE  BOOK  and  SAMPLES 

Made-to-Order 

Men’s  &  Youths’  Suits 

and  Overcoats— $10  to  $18 

Save  from  $4  to  S7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 

Cut  out  dealers’  profits. 
Our  made-to-order  $10  to 

$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed. 
Many  new  and  choice  pat¬ 
terns  to  select  from.  Fit, 
material ,  workmanship 
guaranteed. 

Express  charges  prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on 
all  orders  west  of  it.  Send 
at  once  for  our  illustrated 
Style  Book  and  samples 
of  cloth,  directions  for 
self-measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

V  203  Main  Street,  Somerville  N.  J. 


NEED  NOT 
INTERFERE  WITH  THE 
ENJOYMENT. OF  YOUR  OUT 
DOOR  WORK  OR  SPORT 

WEAR  A 

*  irfA]  T 

*l5H  BRAi® 

SLICKER 

IT  COSTS  BUT  3°°  AND 
WF  GUARANTEE  IT  TO  KEEP 
YOU  DRY  IN  THE  HARDEST  STORM 

5010  EVEflYYfflERS-MALOG  FREE 

AJ.TOWER  Co.,  boston. 

Tower  Canadian  Co.,  ltd.  Toronto. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  nr,'  us  fresh  as  whole  ones  and 
can  be  boimnt  at  $L>.50  per  barrel  f.o.b.  Worcester 
u°u uds  to  the  barrel),  from  the  factory  o£ 
Ni',\\  LN< f  LAND  BISCUIT L’(>., Worcester,  .Mass., 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Toasted  Butter 
Junckers,’’  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc. 
Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  says  \ ™ 

UThe  stream  of  emigrants  from  the  United  State 
JKHpto^^oCuiiuua  will  continue.’* 

‘‘  Senator  Doll ivor  recently  paid  a  visit  t 

Western  Canada,  and  says:  “Ther 
is  a  land  hunger  in  the  hearts  o 
English  speaking  people;  tins  wil 
account  for  the  removal  of  so  man' 
Iowa  farmers  to  Canada,  Our  peo 
pie  aro  pleased  with  its  govern 
meiit  and  the  excellent  ur.minis 
t  rat  ion  of  law,  and  they  are  com 
mg  to  you  in  tens  of  thousands 
and  they  are  still  coming.” 

Iowa  contributed  largely  to  th, 
0,000  American  lurmers  who  ninth 
vunaduthelr  home  during  190**.  JKioh 
1  u  r  hi  n  e  d  11  r  i  i ,  g  year  nddei 

to  the  wealth  of  the  country  close  tt 

$170,000,000.00 

drain  raising,  mixed  iariuing,  entth 
growing  and  dairying  are  nil  profit 
able.  Free  Homesteads  of  ldO  acrec 
V ,H‘  ,U1<1  1,1  t*»e  very  best  districts! 
IhO  acres  pre-emption  ut  *3.00  pet 
ucre  within  certulr.  areas.  Schools  and 
entireties  In  every  settlement,  climate 
unexcelled,  soil  the  richest,  wood, 
water  und  building  lumber  plentiful. 

tor  particulars  as  to  location,  low  settlers' 
railway  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet.  I-ast  Best  West. ' '  and  other  i  n for¬ 
mation,  write  to  Sup’tof  I  mini  ({ration,  Ottawa, 
can.,  or  to  Canadian  Gov’t  Art.  1?) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Room  30  Syracuse  Bunk  Buiid- 
UUI,  byTacuf,  •.  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DISEASE  FROM  BEETS  AND  MANGELS. 

Experiments  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  (Ames)  show  that  sugar  beets 
and  mangels  favor  the  formation  of  cal¬ 
culi  or  “stone”  in  the  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  of  breeding  rams.  Fatal  results 


A  CASE  OF  CALCULUS.  Fig.  221. 

have  occurred.  Fig.  221  shows  the  blad¬ 
der  of  a  ram  fed  on  these  roots.  No¬ 
tice  the  hundreds  of  small  calculi  in  evi¬ 
dence.  They  are  also  found  in  the  kid¬ 
neys.  In  view  of  this  evidence,  it  is 
not  wise  to  feed  beets  or  mangels  to 
breeding  sheep.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  trouble  will  be  found  with  ewes. 


WHY  BUTTER  DOES  NOT  COME. 

'  I  have  two  cows ;  both  came  in  fresh  a 
year  ago  in  March.  One  is  due  to  freshen 
in  May,  the  other  not  till  October.  Both 
are  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk.  The  one 
I  am  gradually  drying  off.  My  last  churn¬ 
ing  of  butter  came  nicely  in  20  minutes ; 
that  was  two  weeks  ago.  In  five  days  I 
had  another  churning  ready ;  it  all  went  to 
foam  in  the  churn.  I  could  do  nothing 
with  it ;  in  another  five  days  I  tried  an¬ 
other  churning,  same  result,  churn  full  of 
froth.  1  set  it  aside  and  as  1  had  time 
would  churn  it  for  15  to  20  minutes ;  no 
go.  After  standing  from  Friday  till  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  I  thought  I  would  clean 
churn  for  another  lot  of  cream,  but  first 
gave  the  churn  a  few  turns  and  continued 
for  20  minutes,  and  found  the  butter  had 
come.  The  next  lot  of  cream  acted  the 
same  way.  I  put  it  into  an  old  dash 
churn,  same  result  in  that ;  nothing  but 
froth.  I  am  losing  eight  pounds  of  butter 
every  five  days,  and  it  is  quite  an  item,  and 
if  there  is  any  remedy  you  ca'n  give  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  it.  These  cows  get 
clover  hay  with  Timothy  and  lted-top  in 
it,  and  each  gets  four  quarts  corn,  rye, 
oats,  middlings  and  bran,  ground  and  mixed, 
all  the  water  they  want ;  are  salted  twice 
a  week.  F.  M.  g. 

New  York. 

I  think  your  trouble  is  due  to  the 
development  of  gas-forming  organisms, 
or  bacteria,  in  the  cream.  You  might 
try  the  following  remedy:  Heat  the 
cream  to  a  temperature  of  160°  F.  and 
hold  it  there  for  20  minutes;  then  cool 
it  down  to  70°  and  add  a  starter — 
stirring  this  thoroughly  into  the  cream, 
which  should  be  ready  to  churn  in  about 
12  hours.  Good,  clean,  pleasant  flavored 
buttermilk  or  skim-milk  will  answer 
well  for  a  starter,  if  either  of  these  can 
be  procured;  otherwise  a  commercial 
starter  can  be  purchased.  1  his  same 
subject  is  clearly  discussed  on  page  145 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  gas  Alls  the  cream  with  bub¬ 
bles  which  hold  the  fat  globules  apart, 
so  they  cannot  gather  into  masses  of 
fat.  Heating  the  cream  kills  the  bacteria 
which  produce  this  gas.  C.  s.  M. 


EASY  HOG  RAISING. 

Three  years  ago  we  purchased  a  hog 
fence  (woven  wire)  and  fenced  about 
10  acres  for  hogs.  It  consists  of  six 
acres  of  woodland  and  four  acres  of 
Alfalfa.  In  this  woodland  is  a  spring 
of  never-failing  water.  The  trees  are 
mostly  chestnut  sprouts  lately  grafted 
with  Paragon  chestnuts.  The  Alfalfa 
I  have  divided  into  two  fields,  so  as  to 
have  always  a  “fresh”  field.  In  this  10- 
acre  piec?  I  had  about  10  breeding  sows 


and  one  boar  from  June  to  October, 
and  gave  them  nothing  but  a  few  ears 
of  corn  once  a  day  and  apples  late  in 
the  Summer.  This  I  think  is  ideal  for 
hogs.  They  get  exercise  -and  certainly 
seem  to  enjoy  themselves.  Of  course,  I 
had  some  sort  of  a  shed  put  up  in  the 
woods,  where  they  could  get  in  during 
cold  rains.  I  keep  only  common  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites  and  raise  two  litters  a  year, 
one  coming  the  first  few  days  in  April 
and  the  other  in  the  Fall.  I  never  fat¬ 
tened  many  hogs,  as  I  have  usually  a 
good  market  for  shotes.  One  year  I 
made  more  money  with  hogs  than  ever 
before.  I  kept  all  my  Spring  sows 
and  bred  them,  so  as  to  get  young  when 
about  a  year  old,  and  sold  .  them  on 
March  22,  when  they  realized  from  $14 
to  $25  apiece.  I  kept  one  young  boar 
to  put  on  the  sale,  which  weighed  about 
80  to  90  pounds  on  day  of  sale,  and  he 
realized  $14.50.  1  like  to  sell  the  shotes 

when  they  are  about  three  to  four 
months  old,  as  up  to  that  time  they 
require  very  little  feed. 

Now,  as  to  feed.  After  weaning  I 
give  them  skim-milk  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  Alfalfa  hay  as  soon  as  they 
eat  it.  The  brood  sows  get  Alfalfa  al¬ 
ways,  when  not  in  the  field,  and  corn 
with  a  little  rye  chop  or  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  One  Winter  I  fed  only  Alfalfa 
hay,  corn  and  cooked  potatoes  (un¬ 
marketable  ones),  as  I  had  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  bushels.  I  raised  3,000  bushels 
that  year,  as  this  is  my  specialty  besides 
hog  raising.  I  must  also  mention  how 
1  cook  the  potatoes  or  you  might  think 
it  to  be  very  tiresome  work.  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  stove  four  feet  long,  two  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  high  for  two  large 
iron  kettles,  and  this  stove  1  have  in  the 
hoghouse,  and  cooked  two  kettlesful 
daily;  four-foot  wood  goes  into  the 
stove,  and  we  filled  the  stove  with  wood 
and  lighted  it  in  the  morning  and  that 
was  the  last  of  it  until  noon,  when  we 
fed  them.  This  stove  also  makes  warmth 
for  the  hogs  in  cold  weather.  Alfalfa 
is  a  great  thing  for  hogs,  as  well  as  for 
other  stock.  1  will  also  add  that  I  have 
a  cement  floor  and  cement  troughs. 

Bethel,  Pa.  c.  R.  b. 


Bog  Spavin. 

A  colt  3  V2  years  old,  well  grown  for  his 
age,  has  a  soft  round  knot  (hog  spavin,  I 
presume)  on  the  front  inside  of  his  left 
hock.  It  does  not  seem  to  produce  lame¬ 
ness,  but,  of  course,  is  a  serious  blemish. 
He  is  a  well-bred,  handsome  colt,  and  a 
fairly  fast  roadster,  and  would  bring  a 
good  price  but  for  this  blemish.  Exact 

history  not  known ;  but  so  far  as  1  can 
learn  this  knot  appeared  several  months, 

maybe  a  year  ago ;  and  was  caused  from 
loo  heavy  pulling.  I  have  recently  applied 
a  blister,  but  without  success.  Can  this 
blemish  be  removed?  If  so,  how?  How 
long  will  the  treatment  probably  take? 
Will  ordinary  farm  work  interfere?  I  have 
no  special  use  for  this  colt,  and  would 

offer  him  for  sale  now  if  free  from  blom- 
iiises ;  but  can  keep  him  longer  if  there 

is  a  good  probability  of  a  cure,  without  the 
necessity  of  too  much  care  and  attention, 
but  would  rather  sell  him  now  if  the 
chances  are  unfavorable,  though  I  guess 
the  blemish  will  make  a  difference  of  875 
to  $200  in  selling  price.  it.  i\  J. 

North  Carolina. 

A  bog  spavin  in  a  colt  of  age  mentioned 
is  practically  incurable.  In  a  young  colt 
it  may  disappear  in  time  without  treat¬ 
ment,  but  later  it  becomes  chronic,  and 
will  not  disappear.  In  growing  colts  it 
is  well  to  simply  daub  the  parts  with  pine 
tar  once  a  month  or  so  when  they  are 
allowed  to  run  out  on  pasture.  Repeated 
blistering  in  an  older  animal  may  do  some 
good  ;  usually  it  only  proves  a  partial  suc¬ 
cess  in  removing  the  enlargement,  which 
is  due  to  distension  of  the  synovial  bursa 
with  synovia  (joint  oil).  a.  s.  a. 


The  Importance  of 
Cooling  Milk  Properly 

is  recognized  by  every  milk  dealer.  He  knows  that 
if  milk  is  cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly  aerated, 
it  will  keen  sweet  24  to  4s  hours  longer.  The 


Bestov 

Milk  Cooler 

will  cool  m:lk  to  within 
two  degrees  of  water 
temperature,  absolute¬ 
ly  removing  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  odor.  It  is  well 
made  and  durable,  and 
very  reasonable  in 
price.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  P,  describing  a 
complete  line  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  dairy. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND 
LANSD0WNE,  PfL 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 


YOUNG  PIGS  from  registered  prize-winning 
stock.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS,  Spring  Hill  Farm, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires. 

Spring  Pigs  for  May  and  June  delivery;  matings 
not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


maturing.  Young 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 


—The  New  York  Farmers’ 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


May  7, 


Which  One  Wifi  You 
Test  on  Your  F arm 
for  Ninety  Days  ? 

Freight  Prepaid 

Which  will  yon  try,  30  Days’  Free  or  90  Days’  Ap¬ 
proval  Test? 

— Any  capacity  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour, 
according  to  your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  S25.00 
to  S50.00  on  the  price. 

— The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  “Bath 
of  Oil”  like  a  S5, 000  automobile — Feature  worth  S50.00  alone. 

— Automatically  oils  itself — Pour  oil  at  the  top.once  a  month 
from  your  oil  jug  or  can — No  danger  of  running  dry,  or  ruining 
it  like  others— No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  twice  a  day. 

— Dust-proof  —  Danger-proof — All  gears  enclosed — simple  but 
standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 


rGALLOWAY'S 

HIGH  GRADE  STANDARD  CREAM 

4)t — Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank — worth  $15.00  alone. 

—Easiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out  easy  and 
can’t  get  back  out  of  place. 

— Easiest  to  run — high  crank — low  tank.  With  no  high 
lifting  and  no  “back-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  finest  quality  cream  and  all  of  it — no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature's  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong  way  up  or  down. 

—Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 

— Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substantial, 
as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 


New 
", Bath  In  011” 


SEPARA TORS 

— Let  me  send  you  my  Big  New  Sep¬ 
arator  Book— post  paid— Free,  so  you  and  your  wife  and 
the  boys  and  girls  can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of 
my  separators  under  my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of  the 
highest  priced  $85.00  and  $110.00  separators  sold  by 
anybody  today — makers — catalog  houses— dealers — jobbers 
or  anybody  else.  W rite  me  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

G63  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


95 

AND  UP. 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk:  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed,  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families,  different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  Orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  us 
and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 


I  guarantee  satisfaction  with  every  part  of  my 
^F  equipment,  whether  you  buy  one  stall  or  a 
W  complete  barn  equipment. 

f  JAMES  SANITARY  STALLS,  ALIGNING  STANCHIONS, 

FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS  and  other  conveniences  Mr  J2 

arc  endorsed  by  the  best  business  dairy  ^F 
men  for  convenience,  sanitation  and  gf 
economy.  New  improvements  place  ^ 

J  A.1IK.S  goods  more  than  ever  beyond  Jh 

comparison  with  others.  Write  for  (a  t L_ 

prices  and  full  particulars.  [EQwtjKRuR 

>V.  P.  James,  Mpr.,  HUNT  MFC.  €0., 

1  SOCane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  YVis. 


Try  My  Stanchions 
\  Stalls, feed  and 
Litter  Carriers 
Fat  My  Risk 


GET  BIGGER 
MILK  PROFIT! 


Get  the  top-of-the-market  price  for  your  milk  and 

butter!  Milk  should  be  strained, 
cooled  and  aerated  and  the  animr.i 
heat  removed  as  quickly  as  possible 
It  pays  to  do  it. 

Write  a  postal  and  learn  how  this 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Aerator 

puts  milk  in  finest  condition  for  market  or 
butter  making.  Simple  to  use,  no  trouble 
to  keep  clean,  nothing  to  wear  out,  not 
costly  —  a  sure  prolit-payer  from  the 
start.  You  may  try  one  Tree  to 
proveit.  Thousands  in  use.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  investigate. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

11IH  ST.  CORTLAND.  N.  I 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-EKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum.  Cai.ves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  URGE  YORKSHIRE 

QWIMF-FOR  SALE:  Chester  White  and  Large Yorlc- 
OlilliE.  shire  boars  old  enough  for  service:  also 
young  sows  of  both  breeds  that  can  bo  bred  for 
Fall  litters.  We  have  the  largest  herd  of  Chester 
Whites  in  the  Fast,  and  were  awarded  the  Premier 
Championship  for  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Large 
Yorkshires  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Only  the  best 
animals  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  Address 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  C’liazy,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


pni  I  |C  D||  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIC  rUlUcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


FOIt  SALE— Grade  Clydesdale  Stallion.  Four 
years  old.  Eighteen  hands.  Weight  over  1700. 
Broken  single  and  an  excellent  specimen.  Write  for 
particulars.  F.  P.  Gildersleeve,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


100  Percheron  Stallions  &  Mares  100 

Imported  and  Purebred  Reg- 
istered'St  all  ions  from  $400  to 
$1,200.“ 

Mares  from  $250  to  $GOO. 

WRITE  FOR  ART  BLOTTER. 

BURTON  fit  CO.,  KENTON,  OHIO 

HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
hacked  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  llEYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  AKKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 

De  Kol  Bull  Calves 

I  am  offering  for  sale  Bull  Calves  from  one  to  nine 
months  old.  These  calves  are  light  colored  and 
sired  by  the  only  living  son  of  De  Kol  2d.  These 
calves  trace  three  to  five  times  to  De  Kol  2d. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON,  LA  GRANGE,  OHIO 

REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS  -  FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAWNDALE  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Piotertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  De  Kol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  HOUR, 

Wellington,  Ohio 

1  AIIRFI  — REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnUllLL  Fern’s  Jubilee. 73852,  as  well  bred  in 
"butter  lines”  as  any  bull  in  the 
r  1  D  11  world,  heads  the  herd, 
r  o  n  V  STOCK  FOB,  SALE. 

I  n  11  ill  j.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

■  rrjft  r  WO— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
1  I"  K  \  1"  Y  \  sale,  1  cow,  12  heifers,  G  bulls. 
JkllULIU  s.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 

Vail  PonH  Affnrfl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  ball  (  Ml  lull!  you  a  reg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

IERSEYS  FOR  SALE— Two  solid  color  Bull  Calves, 
J  dropped  Nov.  21,  '09— Feb.  25,  '10.  Sire  the  best 
‘  Pure  St.  Lambert”  living.  These  calves  are  more 
than  75#  pure  St.  Lambert;  quality  high.  Herd 
avorages  a  pound  butter  from  17  lbs.  milk. 

J.  ALDUS  HERlt,  R.  It.  4.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  HEIFER  CALVES 

for  sale.  Have  two  registered  heifer  calves,  nicely 
marked,  well  grown,  from  good  dams.  Also  a 
handsome  yearling  bull,  ready  for  service.  Full 
information  and  pedigrees  on  request. 

IRVIN  F.  WILCOX,  Camden,  New  York. 

RED  CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

PQI  1  rn  AT  SPRINGDALE  FARM 

_  Prices  reasonable 

CATTLE  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

|U|ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALL  F,  It T  .5 1  A  N  N 1 NG.  O tis v i  1  le.  N .  Y . 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^^ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSGN,  Proprietor,  Marbiedale,  Conn. 

1  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  KI6HWU0D.-Maturo  animals 
L  weigh  GOO  to  900  lbs.  Sows  averaged  olevon  to 
the  litter  last  season.  Special  offering  of  young 
pigs  nine  to  twelve  weeks  old.  Write  for  booklet. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

pUrCU|RCC— THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG, 
OntOmtlEO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDK  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

THIS  BIG,  DEEP  FEEI.OWS 

that  grow  and  mature  quickly, 
’or  sale  at  all  times. 

GO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


DUROCS 

Pigs  and  Gilts  1 

1 1  W  V  A  V 
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DAIRYING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Part  II. 


A  list  is  here  given  of  satisfactory 
soiling  crops,  showing  the  amount  of 
seed  required;  when  to  plant,  and  when 
they  will  be  ready  for  use.  Of  course, 
this  data  will  be  modified  according  to 
locality  and  varying  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  no  doubt  a  large 
number  of  other  crops  could  be  included 
and  advantageously  used.  In  fact,  the 
writer  has  used  Japanese  millet,  buck¬ 
wheat,  beet  tops,  sweet  corn  fodder  and 
various  other  crops,  and  found  them  all 
valuable  so  long  as  they  are  fed  green 
and  kept  clean  and  fresh.  No  larger 
soiling  ration  should  be  fed  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  than  will  be  readily  cleaned  up, 
because  if  they  are  allowed  to  mouth  it 
over,  they  will  refuse  to  eat  it,  and  it 
very  soon  begins  to  ferment  and  is  thus 
rendered  unfit  for  use. 

The  following  table  gives  suggestions 
for  such  crops  in  our  latitude: 
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It  is  quite  impossible  within  the  lim¬ 
ited  space  allowed  an  article  of  this 
character  to  detail  all  of  the  crops  which 
should  go  into  a  soiling  crop  rotation  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  To  illustrate 
in  our  more  northerly  climates,  sor¬ 
ghum  and  possibly  Soy  beans  and  cow 
peas  will  have  to  give  way  to  Canada 
peas,  clover,  Alfalfa  or:  rape,  and  in 
the  more  southerly  States  oats,  barley 
and  probably  other  grains,  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  crops  best  adapted  to  that 
climate.  As  a  matter  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  I  would  say  that  a  good  field 
of  Red  clover  growing  near  the  barn  is 
one  of  the  most  convenient  soiling  crops 
for  the  busy  farmer,  and  twice  blessed 
is  he  who  has  plenty  of  Alfalfa  growing 
upon  his  farm.  With  the  exception  of 
rye,  Alfalfa  is  the  first  green  crop  on 
the  farm,  comes  to  feeding  condition  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  pasture,  can  be  cut 
frequently  from  early  Summer  until 
snow  flies,  keeps  green  all  the  time,  the 
stock  like  it — it  always  increases  the 
imlk  flow,  and  it  can  be  depended  upon 
to  fill  any  gaps  between  other  crops 
every  time.  In  order  that  good  land 
may  not  stand  idle  during  any  part  of  the 
growing  season,  immediately  upon  the 
removal  of  one  crop,  the  ground  should 
be  plowed  or  disked  and  the  seed  for 
a  second  crop  sown.  Thus  rye  should 
be  followed  by  a  second  crop  of  oats 
and  peas,  and  oats  and  peas,  in  turn, 
by  millet,  buckwheat  or  rape,  which  lat¬ 
ter  crops  should  be  followed  by  rye  or 
Winter  wheat  in  preparation  for  next 
Spring’s  first  soiling  crop.  In  short,  all 
the  land  should  be  made  to  produce,  at 


least,  two  and  frequently  three  crops 

per  year.  If  perchance,  any  of  these 
crops  become  too  ripe  for  soiling  pur¬ 
poses  they  may  be  cured  for  hay  or 

allowed  to  ripen  and  harvested  in  the 
usual  way.  If  the  dairy  is  carried 
through  the  Summer  and  Rail  along  the 
lines  herein  suggested,  several  very  im¬ 
portant  results  will  follow.  First  of  all, 
there  will  be  no  feed  bills  to  pay. 

Second,  the  season’s  yield  of  milk  will 
have  been  largely  increased.  Third,  the 
stock  will  be  in  much  better  condition. 
Fourth,  all  the  manure  will  have  been 
saved  and  applied  to  the  land,  thus 

increasing  its  fertility.  Fifth,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fencing  large  pasture  areas  has 
ceased  to  be  troublesome.  Sixth,  one 
acre  has  produced  more  than  three  acres 
of  pasture  land.  Seventh,  the  dairyman 
has  placed  himself  where  he  is  prac¬ 
tically  independent  of  dry  weather, 
burned  pastures,  grasshoppers  and  feed 
men.  In  short,  he  has  learned  how  to 
produce  his  own  raw  material  upon  his 
own  farm.  john  sic  lennan. 


UTILITY  IN  POULTRY. 

The  utility  side  of  the  poultry  is  sadly 
neglected  at  our  poultry  shows.’  Mr.  Slti- 
<um,  poultry  assistant,  has  an  article  in 
the  twenty-fifth  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  stating  the  fact  that 
“the  one  greatest  shortcoming  is  the  failure 
to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  utility  side 
of  the  industry,  and  to  provide  the  same 
advantages,  both  educational  and  commer¬ 
cial,  for  the  plain  poultry  man  that  it  does 
for  the  fancier.”  We  all  agree  with  him 
in  his  statement.  What,  is  t ho  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  poultry  industry? 
The  utility  side.  Utility  controls  it!)  per 
cent  of  the  poultry  business,  and  why 
should  an  immense  business  like  that  have 
to  take  a  back  scat  at  our  poultry  shows? 
Wo  will  admit  that  some  of  the  poultry 
associations  holding  shows  have  realized 
tlii-  importance  of  recognizing  the  utility 
side  of  the  industry.  It  will  lie  a  financial 
benefit  to  the  associations  holding  shows 
to  introduce  classes  of  utility  breeds  and 
advertise  the  fact.  The  consumer  will 
then  patronize  the  shows,  which  fact  alone 
will  add  greatly  to  the  receipts  of  such 
shows.  (’lasses  of  table  breeds  and  egg 
breeds  are  unite  necessary.  Such  classes 
would  attract  the  plain  poultryman.  Such 
classes  in  shows  would  give  the  farmer  an 
idea  as  to  what  birds  to  raise  for  table  or 
egg  production.  The  American  Poultry 
Association  could  introduce  in  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection  rules  and  regulations  re¬ 
garding  the  way  such  classes  should  be 
judged.  Try  it,  gentlemen,  and  see  the 
results.  The  loss  would  be  none,  but  the 
benefit  derived  much.  F.  A.  K. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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No  galled  necks  and 
shoulders  if  you  do  N 

your  mowing  with 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  “ADMIRAL” 


As  the  pole  is  not  rigidly  connected  to  the 
frame,  the  vibration  of  the  gearing  is  net 
carried  through  the  pole  to  thehorscs’necks. 

The  Wood  will  cut  clean  and  smoothly 
any  kind  of  grass  on  any  field  and  do  it 
easier  for  both  team  and  driver  than  any 
other  mower  in  the  world.  This  is  a 
strong  statement,  but  vie  can  prove  it  if 
you’ll  let  us.  Let  your  dealer  show  you 
the  Floating  Frame,  the  genuine  Under 
Draft,  the  Perfect  Tilt  (which  does  not 
throw  cutter  bar  out  of  alignment), 
the  nearly  level,  direct  thrust  of 
the  Pitman,  and  many  other 
exclusive  Wood  features. 


Our  written  guar¬ 
antee  goes  with  every 
machine.  Write  to  day  for 

our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Walter  A.Wood  Mowers.  Rakes.Tedders. 
Harvesters,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  etc. 
EstablUhtd  J 852 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  &  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  231  Hooslck  Falls,  N.Y. 


HERD  OF  DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE  OWNED  BY  MRS.  NORVILLA  DUNHAM.  PLAIN VILLE,  N.  Y. 


"*  ■"  FED 


The  owner  of  this  dairy  herd  writes : 

“This  herd  has  been  fed  on  Sugarota  Dairy  Feed,  and  the  calves 
are  grown  on  Sugarota  Calf  Meal.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  results  we  -have  received  from  Sugarota  products. ” 

The  satisfaction  experienced  by  dairymen  in  the  use  of  Sugarota  Calf  Meal  and 
Sugarota  Dairy  Feed  is  the  result  of  the  perfect  fitness  of  these  feeds  to  their  purposes 
\N  ith  Sugarota  Calf  Meal  a  calf  can  bo  grown  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  whole  milk 
method,  and  better  results  are  obtained,  because  the  meal  meets  t  Ho  growing  demands 
of  the  calf  more  completely  than  the  milk  does.  Sugarota  Dairy  Feed  no  longer  has  a 
competitor  as  a  milk  producing  feed  which  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  cow.  It  is  balanced  and  tested  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

Sugarota  Horse  Feed  Sugarota  Sheep  Feed 

Sugarota  Cattle  Feed  Sugarota  Scratch  Feed 

Sugarota  Swine  Feed  Sugarota  Chick  Feed 

are  balanced  and  tested  each  for  its  special  purpose. 

SLTGAROTA  MILK  MEAL 

IS  THE  GREAT  HIGH-PRESSURE  DAIRY  FEED.  IT 

’  “MAKES  TII15  MILK  FLOW” 


am 


|  ■  -. 

(CALF  MEAL* 

JNoumWtsTMituCo.  < 

f  WINONA.  MINN.  *Vl 


aroW 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SUGAROTA  BAG. 

NORTH  WEST  MILLS  COMPANY, 

509  W.  THIRD  STREET,  WINONA,  MINN. 


(DAIRY  FEED  i 

I  N»™-W«'Miii3  O  i 

WINONA.  MINN. 


Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  (here  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stallsami  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation- a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 


are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  6teei,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  canV  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  savs  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 
Send  address  for  speci- 
of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  It.  CRUMB,  Box  M2,  Forestvllle,  Conn, 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  desei-ipiive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem  Ohio 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhc  re 
Durability  and  ease  Of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Semi  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
900  ins.  Bldg.,  Boehester,  N.  Y. 


“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung).  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

(Ilor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

32  Main  street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN" 


ItOBEltTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHION. 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  uml  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  saiis- 
fact  on  in  every  wav,M  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.  D.,  Plaintleld 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application. 

O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Foreatville,  Conn. 


UICK 

8uick  to  Open 
uick  to  Close 
Quick  to  Please 
Quick  Shipments 

BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfrs. 
AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 


Boss  (Horse)  Feed  I  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A 


Makers  of  Quality  Feeds 
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WORLD’S  CHAMPION  DAIRY  SHORT¬ 
HORN  COW. 

The  Short-horn  cow  Rose  of  Glen- 
side,  shown  in  Fig.  222,  completed  March 
3  a  year’s  dairy  record  of  18,075  pounds 
milk  and  735  pounds  butter.  This  is  a 
world’s  record  for  a  Short-horn  cow, 
and  exceeds  the  milk  yield  of  the  world's 
champion  Jersey  Jacoba  Irene,  and  the 
world’s  champion  Ayrshire  Rena  Ross. 
It  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  milking  Short-horns  and  their 
capabilities  as  milk  and  butter  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  cow  is  also  a  good  breed¬ 
er,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  of  the  great  record  cows  of  other 
breeds.  She  is  nine  years  old,  has  had 
seven  calves,  and  is  with  calf  again. 
She  produced  milk  at  a  cost  for  grain 
of  less  than  one  cent  a  quart.  This 
great  cow  is  owned  by  May  &  Otis, 
Glenside  Farm,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 


The  present  outlook  for  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  ships  milk  to  Philadelphia,  his 
labor  is  given  for  the  privilege  to  ship 
milk,  for  which  he  receives  almost 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  production, 
saying  nothing  about  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment.  Six  months  of  the  year  he 
produces  milk  at  a  loss,  the  other  six 
he  is  confronted  with  a  3%-cent  mar¬ 
ket.  If  there  is  a  dairyman  known  who 
can  make  as  much  clear  of  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  the  city  dealer  gets  clear  from 
serving  a  300-quart  route  whether  ship¬ 
ping  to  Philadelphia  or  any  city  at  the 
Philadelphia  market  prices,  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  him  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Then  turn  to  the  seashore  milk  trade 
for  some  facts.  They  pay  4*4  and  live 
cents  per  quart  during  the  hottest 
weather,  when  ice  is  needed  in  large 
quantities.  Their  retail  price  is  eight 
cents,  the  same  as  Philadelphia  retail 


Let  Him  Alone 


Perhaps  some  maker  or  agent  of 
common  cream  separators  is  trying  to 
sell  you  a  d i sk-filled  or 

other  com-  aft  plicated  machine 
by  claiming  W&y  it  is  simplest, 


52  disks  from  one  common  separator  exchanged 
for  Dairy  Tubular.  The  maker  calls  it 
simple  and  easy  to  clean. 

most  efficient,  or  most  durable.  Ask 
him  why  he  makes  such  claims  when 
everybody  knows  that 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

have  neither  disks  nor  other  contraptions,  yet 
produce  twice  the  skimming  force,  skim  faster, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  wash  easier  and  wear  longer 
than  common  machines.  If  he  tries  to  dispute 
these  facts,  ask  him  to  go  with  you  to  the  nearest 
Tubular  agent  and  disprove  them.  If  he  refuses 
to  go,  just  let  him  alone— his  machine  is  not  the 
kind  you  want. 

Tubulars  are  The  World’s  Best.  Sales  easily 
exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  combined.  Prob¬ 
ably  replace  more  common  separators  than  any 
one  maker  of  such  machines  sells.  World’s 
biggest  separator  works.  Branch  factories  in 
Canada  and 
Germany. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 
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Lfrs 


THE  SIIARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO„ 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Snn  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Cun. 


ABs 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tirsnes, 
Curbs,  Eilled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Tameness,  Allays 
Fain  Docs  not  Blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  I)  free. 
ABSORBINIC,  JR.,  (m  ankind$1.00 

_ bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 

or  Rhenmatlc  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele,  Hydrocele.  AllayRpain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


wiiEX  you  write  advertisers  men  non 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
•  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


and 


is 

FREE 


Harness  and  Vehicles 

Here  is  the  Big  Murray  Stylo 
Book  just  off  the  press.  It  Is 
the  handsomest,  most  completo 
and  valuable  exposition  of  Har¬ 
ness,  Saddlo  and  Vehicle  bar¬ 
gains  ever  offered  direct  to  the 
consumer.  This  beautiful  and 
attractive  Murray  Book  contains 
190  styles  of  hnrncss.  saddles  and 
vehicles;  345  illustrations;  16  in¬ 
serts,  printed  In  colors;  costs  ns 
10c  to  mail.  The  Murray  Dircct- 
to-User  Up-to-Dato  Selling  Plan 

Saves  You  25  to  50% 

And  guarantees  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  “money  back.”  We 
have  thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  inthiscountry  and  export 
moro  goods  than  any  other  houso 
In  our  lino.  Don’t  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  Harness, Saddles  or  Vehicles 
until  you  have  seen  the  ‘Murray’ 
Style  Book. W rite  for  it  today  I 

The  Wilbur  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co. 
317  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

"Wo  will  Bend  yon  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
HALT  on  60  dav*'  trial  freight, 
prepaid.  If  yon  derive  no  benefit, 
It  cofltM  yon  nothing;  if  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $’>.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER /t|  |  D  ET  ~ 
AND  INDIGESTION  UU  IX  EL  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy.  ^ 

“  >  years  sale.  Send  f 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


SHORT-IIORN  COW  ROSE  OF  GLENSIDE.  Fig.  222. 


Her  test  is  semi-official.  Her  best  day’s 
milk  yield  was  62.8  pounds;  average 
for  entire  year,  49.5  pounds  milk ;  two 
pounds  butter  per  day.  The  last  30 
days  of  her  test  she  gave  1,151.5  pounds 
of  milk,  42.3  pounds  of  butter  fat.  This 
is  marvelous  tenacity. 

Vermont.  w.  Arthur  simpson. 


THREE  AND  ONE-HALE  CENT  MILK,  AND 
WHY. 

I  have  been  talking  over  the  expense- 
of  serving  a  milk  route  in  Camden,  N. 
J.,  which  could  be  compared  with  the 
same  business  in  Philadelphia  as  to  the 
cost  of  serving.  The  figures  will  in¬ 
terest  every  dairyman  who  ships  milk 
to  either  city.  The  man  who  answered 
my  questions  has  been  in  the  retail  milk 
business  for  25  years.  He  and  I  were 
having  a  friendly  discussion  about  milk 
prices  when  I  asked  him  the  following 
question :  “What  size  dairy  should  a 

man  handle  to  meet  these  expenses — 
$20  horse  feed,  $10  lost  accounts  and  bad 
debts,  $5  horseshoeing  and  repairs  to 
wagon,  $5  broken  jars,  $5  license  and 
shortage,  $10  per  week  for  a  driver, 
total  $S5  per  month?”  He  promptly 
replied,  “At  least  a  300-quart  route.” 
Now,  dairymen,  do  a  little  figuring  on 
this  fact  to  see  who  is  getting  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  labor.  Compare  the  cost  of 
serving  with  the  cost  of  production. 
First  you  see  the  300  quarts  of  milk  cost 
the  dealer  delivered  at  the  milk  plat¬ 
form  in  the  farmers’  cans  $360.  Ex¬ 
pense  of  serving  $85,  total  $445.  The 
retail  price  at  eight  cents  is  $720,  less 
$445.  You  see  $275  per  month  for  man¬ 
aging  the  business  is  the  dealer’s  share, 
while  he  has  invested  in  the  business 
one  horse  $200,  wagon  $175,  jars  and 
fixtures  $50,  total  $425.  With  the  aid 
of  paper  and  pencil  we  find  the  capital 
invested  to  produce  300  quarts  of  milk, 
24  cows,  one  bull,  at  $40  each,  $2,000 ; 
wagon,  cans,  cooler,  $155;  $45  advanced 
in  milk  tickets ;  total  invested,  $2,200. 


prices.  They  are  satisfied  at  these  prices 
and  pay  promptly.  That  convinces  me 
that  there  is  a  fair  profit  in  retailing  at 
eight  cents  per  quart  and  pay  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  for  their  milk.  rI  he  farmer 
is  partly  to  blame  for  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  because  he  will  ship  all  his  milk 
in  May  and  June,  forcing  the  platform 
price  down  to  two  cents  and  sometimes 
less.  Why  not  keep  a  few  calves  on 
the  hard  milkers  and  kickers  during  this 
flood  season,  and  arrange  to  keep  the 
supply  about  normal  ?  Keep  the  plat¬ 
form  price  about  one-half  cent  higher 
than  market  price,  then  you  can  talk 
prices  and  they  will  listen  to  you. 

Camden,  N.  J.  D.  s.  c. 

“Yes,”  said  the  thoughtful  thinker, 
“I  have  an  idea  for  an  invention  that 
would  make  all  other  get-rich-quick 
schemes  look  like  a  dollar  minus  70 
cents — if  1  could  only  perfect  it.” 
“What’s  the  idea?”  queried  the  party  of 
the  dense  part.  “A  folding  horse  that 
would  fit  under  the  seat  of  an  automo¬ 
bile,  for  use  in  emergencies,”  answered 
the  t.  t. — Chicago  News. 


FRANK  MILLER’S 


SAVE 

YOUR 

HARNESS 

BY  TH  E  USE  OF 

HARNESS  SOAP 
HARNESS  OIL 
[HARNESS  DRESSING 


Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  hut  the  majority 
■will  recommend  the  old  reliable  Frank  Miller  s. 

“BLACK  BEAUTY”  FREE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfully  in- 
tercHtintf  book,  the  “Undo  Tom’s  Cabin  or  tbo 
horse.  Probably  no  book  lias  ever  received  such  uni¬ 
versal  and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the  secular 
and  religious  press.  .  ,  ,  ^ 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper,  and  en¬ 
close  6  cents  in  postage,  to  cover  mailing  expense, 
and  we’ll  promptly  mail  you  a  copy  of  BLiALK. 
BEAUTY,”  200  pages, colored  covers, tree  of  ciiarge. 
Don’t  delay.  Supply  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

ESTABLISH  ED  1836 

349-351  West  26th  St.,  New  York  City 


FRANK  MILLER’S 
HARNESS  DRESSING 

In  Inm,  hm  1*1  l>|  ltd, 

IrtMhc  bfl  UW)  U 
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Here’s  the  Biggest  Cultivator  Value  of  1910 


$ 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 


It  is  the  original  springr-tooth  cultivator  brought  down 
m  to  1910  perfection.  Does  everything-  any  spring  tooth 

does,  in  all  soils— does  it  better.  Does  work  no  other 
HI  cultivator  can  do.  Furnished  with  wood  or  steel  wheels,  as 

desired,  at  same  price.  Has  widest  range  of  adjustments. 
With  center  section  of  5  teeth  bolted  in,  makes  a  first-class, 
easy-riding,  spring-tooth  Harrow.  Also  a  perfect  Broadcast 
Seeder  and  Bean  Harvester  with  simple  attachments.  None 
to  compare  with  it  at  any  price.  Guaranteed  for  all  time.  Delivered  to 
you  FREIGHT  PREPAID,  in  Michigan,  Ohio  or  Indiana,  £22.00.  In 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  £22.90.  In  Georgia,  £26.25.  Write  for  prices  delivered  in  other 
states.  We  will  quote  equally  attractive  prices  on  other  styles— Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator,  All-steel  Walking  Cultivator,  Wood-framo  Lever  Drag,  each  the 
banner  tool  of  its  class — a  guaranteed  . 

^  •  g  a  ^  _  oU  H3ys  iriui 

Detroit- American — 

Take  your  choice  of  a  completo  line.  Riding  or  Walking,  Rigid  Frame  or  Pivot  Axle,  Spring 
Teeth  or  Shovels,  Spring  Break  or  Pin  Break—  anything  you  want  In  a  cultivator  at  a  dlrect- 
from-faetory  price  that  shames  all  competition.  Our  Lever  Drag  beats  anything  of  the  kind 
youeversaw.  Terms  are  right,  too.  Cash,  30  days,  or  long-time  payments.  No  dealer— no 
agent— no  mail-order  house  can  give  you  a  DETROIT-AMEKICAN.  Wo  deal  only  direct 
from  factory. 

Writ©  tor  Free  Book.  See  the  cultivator  you  want  at  the  right  price.  Also  shows  the 
DETROIT-AMEKICAN  Manure  Spreader  and  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows.  Don’t  wait  till  It’s 
too  late  to  learn  how  much  we  save  you.  Send  postal  by  next  mail. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.,  1601  HASTINGS  ST.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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NUX  VOMICA  AND  CHICKEN  HAWKS. 

While  wintering  at  the  home  of  a 
friend  in  western  Florida,  I  interested 
myself  hatching  chicks  by  the  old  meth¬ 
od.  We  had  phenomenal  good  luck,  in 
many  clutches  every  egg  fertile;  in  fact, 
they  came  along  so  fast  we  lost  count. 
All  of  a  sudden  we  were  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  tremendous 
shrinkage.  Rats  were  accused,  and  we 
had  a  baiting,  cleaned  the  barn  and 
outbuildings  thoroughly.  The  leak 
continued,  and  we  laid  it  to  the  hog. 
He  was  turned  out  to  pasture,  floor  of 
pen  ripped  up  and  a  few  bones  and 
feathers  found.  In  the  end,  wc  had  to 
acknowledge  it  was  hawks.  From  old 
settlers  came  the  word  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  them ;  you  had 
only  to  feed  the  chicks  nux  vomica; 
wouldn't  hurt  them;  the  hawks  would 
be  poisoned  to  death  from  eating  them. 
I  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  was 
wise  enough  to  keep  my  unbelief  to 
myself  and  start  an  inquiry.  The  drug¬ 
gist  in  Pensacola,  to  whom  I  applied, 
met  me  more  than  half  way;  said,  in 
effect,  that  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in 
Florida,  had  dispensed  drugs  for  more 
than  30  years,  that  it  was  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact.  A  little  later  at  another 
point  in  the  State  I  talked  with  a  friend 
who  was  turning  out  thousands  of 
chicks.  Fie  said  he  usually  selected  a 
few  puny  chicks,  made  a  paste  of  the 
nux  vomica  and  put  it  on  their  heads, 
although  a  better  remedy  would  be  to 
station  a  man  for  a  few  days  near  the 
chicken  yard  and  shoot  the  hawks. 

While  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  I  inter¬ 
viewed  a  druggist,  and  he  assured  me 
that  nux  vomica  fed  to  chicks  was  the 
approved  remedy  and  worked  success¬ 
fully.  While  this  conversation  was  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  a  gentleman  joined  in. 
His  explanation  was  that  the  nux  vomi¬ 
ca  would  not  kill  anything  born  with 
open  eyes;  further,  that  where  they 
suspected  their  shotes  were  being  stolen 
they  fed  them  this  way  and  fixed  the 
colored  individual  who  stole  and  ate 
their  hogs.  I  was  skeptical  about  this 
race  being  born  blind,  but  he  insisted, 
and  I  did  not  continue  the  argument. 
I  will  add  that  my  friends  write  me 
that  they  are  no  longer  losing  chickens, 
but  have  found  no  dead  hawks.  There 
must  be  some  foundation  for  the  fore¬ 
going  belief.  It  is  all  new  to  me.  Can 
you  enlighten  me?  h.  c.  u. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  turn  this  over  to  our 
friends  for  a  discussion.  What  is  the 
foundation  for  the  belief  or  practice? 

COW  STALLS. 

For  nearly  18  years  I  have  seen  in 
and  out  of  the  State  of  Ohio  almost 
every  conceivable  device  that  could  be 
denominated  a  cow  stall.  Sometimes  I 
had  to  be  coached  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  “contraptions”  kept  in  barns  were 
ever  intended  to  be  called  cow  stalls, 
much  less  intended  to  be  used  for  com¬ 
fort  and  profitable  milk  production.  I 
have  traveled  for  weeks  among  dairy¬ 
men  and  cow  stalls  have  been  as  varied 
and  different  in  type  and  style  as  the 
voluminous  ladies’  hats  of  the  present 
generation.  I  observe  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  inventors  of  cow  stalls,  patentees 
and  natural  born  geniuses  who  frequent 
dairy  barns  and  hatch  up  the  best  stall 
in  use,  aim  to  legislate  the  cow  to  keep 
clean.  She  won’t  do  so  unless  forced 
by  iron-clad  regulations  or  wood-bound 
furniture.  Flow  well  these  honest  yeo¬ 
men  succeed  is  apparent  from  close  ob¬ 
servation.  They  are  honest  in  their 
belief  that  they  are  providing  the  best 
possible  device  for  comfort,  cleanliness 
and  profitable  production.  Only  in  few 
cases  have  they  come  near  the  mark  of 
perfection  in  the  three  dominant 
essentials.  Some  do  not  care,  but 
most  of  the  owners  of  cows  are 
really  desirous  to  reach  the  point 
of  perfect  sanitation  in  their  work. 
They  fail  in  securing  the  desired 
conditions  largely  because  they  do  not 


put  themselves  to  thinking  and  make 
practical  experiments  along  lines  for  se¬ 
curing  more  nearly  perfect  sanitary  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  attack  any  of  the  number¬ 
less  and  some  of  the  nameless  makes  of 
cow  stalls  and  cow  ties,  most  of  which 
absolutely  fail  to  assist  dairymen  to 
comply  with  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
different  States.  Some  of  the  costliest 
and  highly  ornamental  stallings  have 
been  the  worst  of  the  lot.  even  worjte 
than  the  old  slip-shod  wooden  styles  and 
with  the  same  attention  the’  former 
would  be  condemned  as  worthless  and 
a  nuisance.  Why?  Because  money  and 
inexperience  cannot  make  cows  gee  with 
any  sort  of  inconvenient  ill-planned  ar¬ 
rangements.  Flence  an  architect  who 
knows  nothing  of  cows  and  their  pe¬ 
culiar  habits,  and  a  carpenter  possibly 
who  knows  less,  when  combined  in  a 
job,  surely  make  a  mess  for  the  cow 
and  a  job  for  her  owner  to  keep  her 
clean. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  care  to  go 
into  controversy  with  the  legions  of 
made  stalls  and  ties.  It  is  not  neces¬ 


sary.  I  am  presenting  with  this  article 
two  devices,  either  of  which,  when  con¬ 
structed  correctly,  will  correct  almost 
all  the  defects  that  present  themselves 
in  most  stalls.  To  secure  anything  like 
sanitation,  the  cow  must  be  clean.  .  To 
be  clean,  her  voidings  must  be  dropped 
where  her  body  cannot  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  To  secure  this  neces¬ 
sary  order  of  things,  she  must  have  a 
trench  at  her  heels  the  right  depth  and 
width,  which  long  experience  has  taught 
the  owner  are  just  right.  This  is  not 
all,  for  if  he  is  a  genuine  cow  man  he 
has  observed  that  she  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  privilege  of  moving  forward 
in  her  stall,  and  any  arrangement  or 
device  that  will  entitle  her  to  move 
her  body  any  distance  toward  the  feed 
alley  and  away  from  her  ditch  means  a 
dirty  cow.  If  every  dairyman  would 
take  this  one  true  axiom  as  the  first 
principle  in  the  construction  of  a  cow 
stall,  study  it  and  sec  its  virtues  before 
he  begins  work,  I  am  sure  there  would 
be  cleaner  cows,  cleaner  barns  and 
cleaner  milk. 

Fig.  223  is  the  poor  man’s  stall,  and 


it  answers  every  purpose  for  comfort, 
cleanliness,  cheapness  and  looks,  and  is 
easily  constructed.  The  floor  and  ditch 
may  be  constructed  from  either  concrete 
or  wood.  The  distance  from  A  to  B 
for  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  should 
be  six  feet  six  inches ;  for  a  1, 200-pound 
cow  add  on  three  inches  (six  feet  nine 
inches).  For  an  830-pound  cow  change 
the  fencing  to  the  side  toward  ditch  on 
the  2x4  post.  For  a  heifer  weighing 
about  GOO  pounds,  build  in  four  inches 
or  •more,  or  what  is  better,  construct 
two  or  three  stalls  with  the  whole  man¬ 
ger  and  fence  movable,  so  as  to  move 
forward  or  back  to  suit  the  growing 
cow.  The  platform  should  have  a  drop 
of  two  inches  from  A  to  B,  and  the 
walk  to  the  rear  of  ditch  should  be  two 
inches  lower  than  the  platform.  This 
prevents  the  cows  rushing  in  and  slip¬ 
ping.  If  the  platform  is  made  of  con¬ 
crete  it  is  better  to  arrange  to  use 
boards  to  keep  cows  away  from  the 
cold  hard  stonework.  It  is  a  gaining 
sentiment  among  the  cow  people  of  the 
Northwest  that  concrete  is  not  whole¬ 
some  for  milch  cows,  and  they  arc  keep- 


I  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  VERY  PROMINENT 

MORE  THAN  ONE  MILLION  USERS  OF 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Royal  Dairy  of  England,  at  Sandringham,  England. 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Ex-Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

E.  II.  Ilarriman,  Esq.,  (estate  of),  the  late  great  railway  magnate. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.,  the  greatest  of  bankers. 

Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  England. 

It.  W.  Sears,  Esq.,  founder  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
lion.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War. 

Charles  L.  Tiffany,  Esq.,  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  the  famous  jewelers. 

J.  C.  Hoaglaud,  Esq.,  President  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  proprietor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

James  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  the  great  western  railway  magnate. 

Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Co. 

Sir  Hugh  Montagu  Allan,  head  of  the  Allan  steamship  lines. 

C.  P.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  the  well  known  dairy  writer. 

P.  E.  Sharpless,  Esq., of  Sharplcss’  “Philadelphia”  butter  fame. 
Walter  W.  Law,  Esq.,  owner  of  the  famous  Briarcliff  Farms. 
Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  largest  creamery  concern  in  the  world. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Esq.,  head  of  Armour  &  Co„  Chicago. 

George  Burnham,  Esq.,  President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Frederick  G.  Bourne,  Esq.,  President  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
H.  N.  Higginbotham,  Esq.,  President  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 

John  Huyler,  Esq.,  the  famous  New  York  candy  maker. 

T.  Eaton,  Esq.,  (estate  of),  of  Toronto’s  great  department  store. 
Denman  Thompson,  Esq.,  the  actor  of  “Old  Homestead”  fame. 
Hon.  Paris  Gibson,  Ex-U.  S.  Senator  from  Montana. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mead,  President  the  Howe  Scale  Co. 

II.  O.  Havemeyer,  Esq.,  (estate  of),  late  Pres’t  Araer.  Sugar  Co. 
Henry  Clay  Pierce,  Esq.,  President  Waters-Pierco  Oil  Co. 

John  Newman,  Esq.,  President  Elgin  Butter  Hoard  of  Trade. 
William  A.  Wright,  Esq.,  Ex-Pres’t  New  York  Milk  Exchange. 
Fairfield  Dairy  Co.,  famous  for  its  “  certified  ”  milk. 

Norman  13.  Ream,  Esq.,  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 

L.  F-  Swift,  Esq.,  President  Swift  Packing  Co  ,  Chicago. 

Edward  D.  Adams,  Esq.,  head  of  the  Allis-Chaltners  Co. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Secretary  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 
Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward,  Vice-Pres’t  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier,  Medical  Dean  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  S.  B.  Hartman,  of  “  Peruna”  and  stock  farm  fame. 

Hon.  Sidney  Fisher,  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Nathan  Straus,  Esq.,  head  of  II.  II.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York. 
George  Abbott,  Esq.,  Philadelphia’s  largest  milk  dealer. 

Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  President  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

C.  Brigham  &  Co.,  Boston’s  great  iqilk  dealers. 

George  Eastman,  Esq.,  President  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

George  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  proprietor  Christian  Register ,  Boston. 

J.  It.  Whipple,  Esq.,  prop’r  Touraine  &  Young’s  Hotels.  Boston. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  F.sq.,  the  great  capitalist  and  bret  dor. 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Sec’y  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Assn. 
John  Arbuckle,  Esq.,  the  great  New  York  coffee  merchant. 

Col.  F.  P.  Holland,  proprietor  of  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 

Walter  M.  Lowney,  Esq.,  the  great  candy  manufacturer. 

Mrs.  Scott  Durand,  owner  Chicago’s  famous  “Crabtree”  dairy! 

S.  R.  Guggenheim,  Esq.,  the  American  Smelting  Co.  magnate. 
William  MacKenzle,  Esq.,  President  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
E.  A.  Darling,  Esq.,  President  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  the  high-class  milk  producers. 

W.  II.  Wanamaker,  Esq.,  the  Philadelphia  clothier. 

Horton  Ico  Cream  Co.,  the  biggest  concern  of  its  kind. 

P.  G.  Henderson,  Esq.,  President  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club. 

Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  Ex-U.  S.  Attorney  General. 

Philip  Moen,  Esq.,  the  great  wire  manufacturer. 

Hon.  Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  Ex-Governor  of  Vermont. 

Colgate  Hoyt,  Esq.,  President  Automobile  Club  of  America. 

T.  S.  Cooper,  Esq  ,  the  chief  importer  of  Jersey  cattle. 

George  W.Vuuderbilt,  Esq.,  owner  great  “  Biltmore”  N.  C.  estate. 

All  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  98  per  cent 


Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq.,  the  great  philanthropist  &  steel  magnate. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  Democratic  ex-candidate  for  President. 
Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  the  world’s  greatest  milk  concern. 
C.  I.  Hood,  Esq  ,  of  “sarsaparilla”  and  fancy  cattle  fame. 

J.  B.  Duke,  Esq.,  President  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 

George  J.  Gould,  Esq.,  the  railway  and  financial  magnate. 

11.  B.  Gurler,  Esq.,  the  Dean  of  American  dairying. 

R.  T.  Crane,  Esq.,  President  the  Crane  Co.,  Chicago, 
lion.  Seth  Low,  Ex-M  iyor  of  New  York  City. 

August  Belmont,  Esq.,  the  banker  and  subway  magnate. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  “frenzied  finance”  fame. 

Sir  William  Van  Horne,  Ex- President  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

E.  M.  Barton,  Esq.,  President  the  Western  Electric  Co. 

O.  C.  Barber,  Esq.,  President  Diamond  Match  Co. 

W.  Campbell  Clark,  Esq.,  of  the  Clark  Thread  Co. 

James  A.  llumrill.  Esq.,  Ex-Pres’t  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  II.  Massey,  Dentonia  Park  Farm,  Toronto. 

Hon.  John  W.  Goff,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  New  York, 
lion.  Thomas  Ballantyne,  Ex-Speaker  Ontario  Parliament. 

J.  I).  Farrell,  Esq.,  Vice-President  Oregon  &  Washington  R.  It. 
Col.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  editor  Farm  Home ,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Forget,  Canadian  Dominion  Senator. 

Walker-Gordon  Laboratories,  of  nearly  all  the  large  cities. 
Robert  W.  Reford,  Esq.,  the  steamship  magnate  of  Montreal. 

Dr.  Geo.  C.  Mosher,  owner  St.  Louis  Fair  prize  dairy  herd. 

Hon.  W.  Owens,  Canadian  Dominion  Senator. 

C.  A.  Griscom,  Esq.,  head  of  the  great  American  steamship  lines. 
.  W.  pettys.  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Tennessee  Jersey  breeder. 
Western  Ohio  Creamery  Co.,  the  largest  of  eastern  creameries. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Barney,  President  Iowa  State  Dairy  Assn. 

If.  F.  Yoakum,  Esq.,  head  of  “Frisco”  railway  system. 

Geo.  Brumdor,  Esq.,  President  Germania  Pub.  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Glenside  Stock  Farm,  World’s  Champion  Short  Horn  Breeders. 
Neil  P.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Texas’  largest  cotton  factor. 

Henry  Sherwin,  Esq.,  President  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Co. 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Canada’s  greatest  distillers. 

J.  Hendry  Smith,  Esq.,  Detroit’s  largest  grocer. 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  Esq.,  editor  of  IFaitlace’s  Farmer. 

Jacob  Miller,  Esq.,  Secretary  International  Hotel  Stewards  Assn. 
Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Hon.  John  Sundberg,  Pres  t  Iowa  Corn  Growers  Association. 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  Esq.,  editor  Chicago  Daily  News. 

A.  A.  Hurd,  Esq  ,  General  Attorney  “Santa  Fe”  Railroad. 

S.  S.  Carvalho,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Esq  ,  President  America^  greatest  bank. 

_  Miss  Helen  Gould,  the  great  New  York  philanthropist. 

J.  II.  Rushton,  Esq.,  President  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 
Traymoro,  Chalfonteand  Iladdon  Hall  Hotels,  Atlantic  City. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  President  Armour  Institute,  Chicago. 

F.  L.  Daggett,  Esq.,  Manager  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

M.  S.  Driggs,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Williamsburgh  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Benjamin  Stern,  Esq.,  of  Stern  Bros.,  dry  goods,  New  York. 

E.  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  President  Lehigh  Valley  It.  R.  Co. 

II.  B.  Duryca,  Esq.,  of  the  famous  starch  manufacturers. 

Hon.  Wm.  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
llershcy  Chocolate  Co.,  the  famous  chocolate  makers. 

Holland  Duiry  Co.,  Colorado  Spring’s  magnificent  dairy. 

Ewell  Farm,  Spring  Hill,  Tcnn.,  fine  cattle  and  horse  breeders. 
“Al”  G.  Field,  Esq.,  the  famous  minstrel  as  well  as  farmer. 

Edw.  It.  Strawbridge,  Esq.,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  Esq.,  the  $500,000.  a  year  mining  engineer. 
Frank  E.  De  Long,  Esq.,  of  “hook  and  eye”  fame. 

Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  Ex-Governor  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  Esq  ,  President  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange. 
John  Lowber  Welsh,  Esq  ,  President  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 
of  the  world’s  creameries  and  butter  factories. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


105-187  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


42  E.  Madison  Strut 
CHICAGO 


Odumy  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  KRANCISCO 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 


14  &  10  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


1016  Western  Avenue 

SEATTLE 
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ing  them  away  from  it.  Experience 
teaches  that  the  bottom  of  mangers 
should  be  four  inches  higher  than  the 
front  feet  of  the  cow.  This  is  important 
for  the  reason  that  the  cow  reaching 
below  that  depth  stands  uncomfortable 
and  on  a  nervous  strain.  A  tie  chain 
is  secured  at  C.  Just  an  ordinary  swivel 
cow  chain  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  cow  from  leaving  her  stall.  The 
stalls  for  1,000-pound  cow  should  be 
three  feet  three  inches  wide,  and  all  the 
measurements  as  indicated  on  the  plan 
followed  to  the  letter.  Any  change  will 
more  or  less  make  trouble.  This  plan 
has  been  well  tried  for  many  years  by 
a  large  number  of  dairymen  and  as  a 
2 


anything  that  cows  will  eat  at  my  ware¬ 
house.  Our  hay  crop  was  short  last  year. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  x.  g. 

You  can  make  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  ration  you  are  feeding  by 
simply  reducing  the  amount  of  wheat 
bran  to  200  pounds  and  adding  400 
pounds  of  Ajax  Flakes  or  Biles 
XX XX.  This  change  will  make  a 
lighter  mixture  which  will  produce  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  the  ration  you  are 
now  feeding  and  you  will  not  have  to 
run  the  risk  of  feeding  such  a  con¬ 
centrated  mixture.  By  making  the 
change  suggested  you  can  also  feed 
your  cows  up  nearer  to  their  limit  of 
production.  As  you  are  not  feeding 


sanitary,  clean  measure,  and  is  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Fig.  224  is  fashioned  after  Fig.  •  223 
but  is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  con¬ 
crete,  and  is  much  more  costly,  but  en¬ 
tirely  sanitary;  it  is  equally  comforta¬ 
ble  and  will  keep  the  cow  fenced  back 
to  her  trench.  The  hanging  gate  C  is 
made  of  pipe  iron  netted  with  wire 
mesh,  as  shown  in  the  partition.  It  is 
hung  at  any  distance  from  the  fore 
post  from  1,  2,  3,  4,  to  keep  the  cow 
back  to  ditch.  The  gate  is  hinged  and 
hangs,  though  it  may  be  locked  at  the 
bottom  at  will.  The  lean-to  at  A  is 
made  of  the  same  material,  but  in  four- 
stall  lengths,  and  can  be  used  or  not 
used  for  hay.  Taken  up  with  hand  at 


any  succulent  feed  you  should  watch 
your  cow’s  digestion  closely  and  feed 
a  little  oil  meal  if  there  are  any  signs 
of  constipation  or  indigestion,  c.  s.  G. 


UNSATISFACTORY  RATION. 

I  have  a  herd  of  six  cows,  giving  from  20 
to  30  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  Unicorn  dairy  feed  100  pounds,  corn- 
meal  100  pounds,  chips  200  pounds,  oil 
meal  25  pounds,  all  mixed  together,  about 
8  pounds  per  day,  but  my  cows  do  not  seem 
to  do  as  well  on  this  ration  as  when  I 
used  Unicorn  100  pounds,  hominy  100 
pounds,  bran  200  pounds.  Three  of  my 
cows  do  not  show  any  difference ;  others 
are  decreasing  some  in  flow  of  milk.  s. 

New  York. 

As  you  do  not  state  what  roughage 
you  are  feeding,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  compound  a  balanced  ration 
without  this  information.  “Chips”  is  a 
very  indefinite  name  for  cow  feed,  and 
I  am  unable  to  find  its  analysis.  How- 


A  drop  chain  end  down  and  hook  on 
catch  at  chain  end.  It  is  possible  that 
arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  on 
the  top  of  partition  near  the  figure  4 
to  run  a  pipe  over  head  to  prevent  the 
cows  from  climbing  into  mangers.  I 
bave  seen  metal  disks  made  and  attached 
at  the  post  at  A  to  fit-  in  the  feed  trough 
to  separate  each  cow’s  feed  while  eat¬ 
ing,  and  raised  by  lever  for  cleaning 
and  sweeping  out  for  watering.  These 
patterns  have  no  patents  attached  to  pro¬ 
hibit  their  construction  and  use.  They 
are  practical  and  will  give  satisfaction 
in  any  stable,  especially  when  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  solid  comfort  are  to  be  desired, 
both  of  which  are  the  most  desirable 
essentials  in  good  daily  work. 

Jefferson  Co.,  O.  geo.  e.  scott. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  COW  RATION. 

At  present  I  am  feeding  in  this  propor¬ 
tion  :  300  pounds  wheat  bran,  .$27  per 

ton,  300  pounds  Buffalo  gluten,  $32  per  ton, 
100  pounds  cotton  seed.  Of  this  mixture 
I  do  not  feed  over  10  pounds  per  day  per 
cow.  My  cows  are  all  big  Ilolsteins,  some 
of  them  with  their  first  calves.  My  rough- 
age  is  shredded  corn  fodder.  Could  I  im¬ 
prove  my  feed  any?  I  am  afraid  sometimes 
is  is  too  strong  but  have  no  bad  results 
from  feeding  this  mixture  yet.  I  can  get 


ever,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  you  can  make 
a  'better  ration  of  other  feeding  stuffs. 
I  would  suggest  the  following  mixture 
as  suitable  for  your  conditions:  300 
pounds  Unicorn  dairy  feed,  100  pounds 
wheat  bran,  100  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  100  pounds  of  hominy.  If  you  are 
not  seeding  silage  you  could  add  to  this 
50  pounds  of  oil  meal.  This  combination 
will  produce  good  results  when  properly 
fed  to  good  cows.  c.  s.  g. 


TEST  YOUR 

CATTLE  WITH 
TUBERCULIN 


It  increases  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  the 
herd.  It  brings  greater 
demand  and  higher 
price  for  milk. 

It  removes 
danger  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  to  your¬ 
self,  family,  and 
your  customers. 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT 


Any  careful  stock- 
man  can  test  his 
own  herd  with  our 


$5.00 


Consists  of  Hypodermic  syringe,  with  extra 
needles.  Certified  Clinical  Thermometer,  Anti¬ 
septic  Solution,  Temperature  Charts,  and  Ten 
Test  Doses  of  Pure  Concentrated  Tuberculin, 
neatly  boxed  with  full  instructions  for  use.  Sent 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Our  laboratory 
is  operated  under  the  inspection  of  the  United  States 
Government.  NATIONAL  VACCINE  AND  ANTITOXIN 
INSTITUTE  1214  N  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


i 


THE  Sta-Rite  Catalog  will  interest 
you  if  you  are  looking  for  a  high- 
grade  farm  engine  made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  reliable  manufacturer.  It’s  a 
book  of  plain  facts — not  windy  prom¬ 
ises —  end  we’ll  send  it  for  the  asking. 
We  sell  the  Sta-Rite  on  30-days  absolute¬ 
ly  free  trial.  No  bank  deposit  required. 

Shall  we  send  the  book? 
ADDRESS  RELIANCE, 
i'4  to  25  Racine>  Wisconsin  An 

H.  P.  .x— r  Styles 

/ 


20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  lias  taught  me 
what  is  best  in  Gasoline  Engine 
Construction.  Tiie  result  of  that 
knowledge  is 

THE  CALDWELL  Vv  mg 

SPECIAL 

I  will  ship  you  % 

an  engine  and  let  ?ou^Eg9ragg| .< 
set  it  alongside  of  any  *  f 

high  priced  engine  on  the  m 

market  and  if  it  doesn’t  do  as  SB-  jm 
good  work  as  any  engine  built  SR  111 
you  don’t  need  to  keep  it —  •  IP 

send  it  back  at  my  expense,  iplt'  m 
My  engines  are  fully  guaran- 
teed  for  live  years,  sent  on  mM, 
sixty  days  Ires  trial  If  you 
wish  '  ~:x'~  * 


_  rite  for  catalog 

CALDWELL-HALLOi-'  ILLMFG.CO. 

r»  _ 511  Commercial  St. 

Waterloo, 

TrSdiUli  lows, 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCEanohONOR 


JACOB SON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren,  Pa  J 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


fj  INTERNATIONAL 
§? _ SILOS 

III:-*' 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take- up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  11:;  Sain  8t„  LineiriJIe. 


May  7, 


— 99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Depf.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  Thqy  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

H.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr..  N.C.& StL.Rj.,Pept,C.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HT. 

IUIAULIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily, 'hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  _ 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead*  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SILOFILLING 

MACHINERY 


Our 


60th 


Year 


There  are  more 
years  of  experience  be¬ 
hind  Ross  Machinery  than  any 
other  of  a  similar  kind  made — years  of 
honest  effort  that  has  made  it  the  best  of  its  kind  in  1 
world.  Fill  Your  Silo  First— Pay  Afterwards. 

Ross  Silo  Filling  Machinery  is  eo  good  that  it  will  I 
prove  Itself  a  good  investment,  withouttho  aid  of  pro-  I 
fcssion.il  salesmen,and  we  want  you  to  satisfy  your-  | 
self  before  paying  one  cent.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO..  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 


(SILOS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  because  of 
their  massive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Send  for  catalog. 

^  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  CobleskUl,  N.Y.  J 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


The  most  serviceable,  lasting 

and  satisfactory. 

Write  *NOW?9  f°P  ^  °V^' 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SILOS. 

Weedsport  Improved  Patent  Door  Front  Silo,  with 
removable,  sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  all 
practical  features  embodied  in  a  high  grade  silo. 
We  can  convince  a  buyer  through  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  that  our  silo  meets  expectations  of  those 
who  are  using  them.  Write  at  once  for  our 
factory-to-farmer  prices  on  size  silo  needed.  THE 
ABRAM  WALKATH  CO.,  Box  83,  Weedsport, N.  Y. 


THE 


PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Cutter 


will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your  silo  in  less  time,  with  less 
power  and  with  less  trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  every  machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  PAPEC. 

Send  today  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  10  Shortsville,  New  York. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 


$50  to 


as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  :n  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
•  <uvf  5e^ore*  Think  of  it !  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horso  and  buy  a 


Only  $119,50 


Get  Gateway's 
Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
BBS  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


1910. 
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BARN  VENTILATION. 

I  am  building  a  basement  barn,  and  will 
instal  the  King  system  of  ventilation.  I 
propose  to  put  two  inlet  openings  at  each 
end  of  the  barn,  but  it  is  a  question  where 
would  be  the  best  location  for  the  outlets. 
Fig.  225  shows  a  plan  of  the  basetnent 
ground  floor,  and  I  ask  your  opinion  of 
the  best  location  for  the  outlet  pipes.  Also 
if  you  would  have  any  better  suggestion 
for  arrangement  of  inlet  air  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  advice.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


of  the  milk?  Three  miles  to  railroad  is 
something  of  a  drive  if  done  once  a  day, 
besides  the  time  spent  on  the  road.  If  I 
were  to  try  dairying,  I  should  raise  nearly 
all  feed  the  cattle  would  consume,  as  it 
does  not  pay  to  buy  all  your  feed  at  pre¬ 
vailing  high  prices.  lie  also  says  he  can 
borrow.  I  would  say  be  careful ;  a  loan 
once  made  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  rid  of, 
for  there  are  so  many  things  needed  when 
you  start,  and  also  to  maintain  on  a  farm, 
that  it  is  an  exceeding  hard  matter  to  get 
a  mortgage  paid  off.  a.  b.  b. 

Bogota,  N.  .T. 


It  would  be  well  in  installing  the 
ventilation  for  the  cow  and  horse  stable 
in  the  basement  barn  to  provide  for  two 
more  intakes,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows 
on  his  floor  plan.  The  cross  section  of 
these  intakes  should  be  such  that  their 
total  area  should  equal  that  of  the  out- 
take  flue.  Judging  from  the  stalls  rep¬ 
resented,  he  is  providing  for  six  or 
seven  cows  and  three  or  four  horses. 
This  would  require  an  out-take  flue 
with  a  cross  section  of'  about  two  feet 
inside  measure;  that  is,  12  by  24  inches, 
or  about  18  by  18.  The  best  place  for 
the  ventilating  flue  is  somewhere  in  the 


Contrary  Notes.- — I  seem  to  be  a  little  in 
a  contrary  mood  to-night,  and  would  like  to 
know  why  some  people  whose  articles  are 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  April  23  don't;  do  as 
I  do.  Prudence  Primrose,  page  503,  gives 
two  good  ways  to  attach  stamps  to  paper 
when  inclosed  in  letter  for  a  reply  or  other 
purpose.  I  use  the  stamps  next  the  border 
of  the  sheet  of  stamps  and  leave  a  square 
of  the  “border"  attached  to  the  stamp. 
This  stamp  border  is  gummed  along  one 
edge,  this  is  moistened  and  stuck  to  the 
letter  sheet,  and  the  stamp  or  stamps  re¬ 
main  attached  to  the  border  square,  but 
entirely  dry  and  loose  from  everything  ex¬ 
cept  attached  to  the  border  square  just  as 
when  made. 

E.  S.  Brigham,  page  505,  says :  “In 
Summer  the  yearling  (heifer)  may  be  turned 
into  good  pasture,  but  never  turn  her  out 
until  she  is  a  yearling.”  I  have  read  this 
advice  in  various  papers  for  years,  but  I 
know  no  good  reason  for  following  it.  After 


BKIDGEWAY 


PLAN  FOR  BARN  VENTILATION.  Fig.  225. 


feeding  entry,  as  represented  at  1.  If 
this  would  be  in  the  way  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  marked  2  is  in  a  box  stall,  a  har¬ 
ness  room  or  grain  bin,  this  position 
would  be  suitable.  If  the  position  is 
at  2  the  out-take  would  be  .left  open  at 
the  floor  level  on  the  two  sides  not 
marked  with  arrow.  If  the  position  chosen 
was  1,  the  out-take  flue  would  be  left 
open  all  around  at  the  bottom  to  the  i 
height  of  about  a  foot.  If  the  flue  is 
least  in  the  way  at  1  in  the  basement, 
and  could  rise  directly  up  through  the 
ridge  without  interfering  with  hay  fork 
or  other  conveniences,  this  is  the  best 
place,  as  then  the  flue  could  rise  straight 
through  the  roof.  But  almost  any  po¬ 
sition  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
feeding  entry  may  be  chosen. 

If  the  horse  stable  is  partitioned  off 
from  the  feeding  alley  and  the  out-take 
flue  is  in  the  alley  the  partition  at  the 
floor  level  ought  to  be  left  open  to  a 
height  of  about  a  foot,  so  that  air  can 
flow  along  the  floor  into  the  feeding 
entry '  to  reach  the  out-take  flue.  This 
opening  can  be  partly  closed  by  means 
of  a  slat,  say  a  six-inch  board,  nailed 
in  the  center  of  the  opening,  to  keep 
hay  from  working  through  from  the 
manger  into  the  alleyway.  Or,  if  this 
is  not  tight  enough,  the  space  can  be 
covered  with  strong  galvanized  wire  net¬ 
ting  of  %  or  V2- inch  mesh;  any  pro¬ 
vision  that  allows  free  approach  of  the 
air  to  the  out-take,  along  the  floor. 

F.  H.  KING. 

“Back  to  the  Land." — On  page  474 
A.  N.  Y.  wants  to  know  about  giving  up 
his  position  and  go  to  farming.  My  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  stay  where  he  is  until 
he  has  saved  at  least  .$1,000,  as  he  will 
need  this  to  buy  tools  and  seed,  also  for 
his  living  the  first  year;  then,  if  he  is 
handy  with  tools,  ho  can  replace  the  build¬ 
ings  according  as  he  needs  them,  which 
would  be  cheaper  than  to  contract  for  them. 
The  only  real  hard  proposition  he  has  is 
the  fact  of  the  farm  being  too  far  from 
the  nearest  towns  (eight  miles).  I  would 
not  locate  more  than  three  from  market, 
for,  if  you  have  to  depend  on  the  railroads 

for  transportation,  a  quantity  of  perish¬ 
able  produce  will  be  spoiled  before  it 
reaches  its  destination.  Then,  again,  he 
mentions  dairying.  How  is  he  to  dispose 


milk  grass  is  the  first  natural  diet  for  the 
calf.  Why  not  let  the  calves  have  grass? 

It,  may  interest  C.  H.,  page  505,  and 
others  to  know  that  a  half  bushel  or  less 
of  rutabagas  fed  to  a  hearty  cow  just 
after  milking  will  not  affect  the  flavor  of 
her  next  mess  of  milk.  By  sowing  a  half 
pound  of  Cow-horn  or  Purple-top  Strap-leaf 
irnip  seed  just  ahead  of  the  cultivator  at 
he  last  cultivation  of  corn  a  good  crop 
f  turnips  can  lie  raised  three  years  out 
of  five  at  no  cost  of  preparing  seed  bed  or 
cultivation  of  crop. 

New  Jersey.  g.  g.  gibbs. 


PAYS 

MORE  MONEY ' 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION. 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS,  • 
SCAB,MANGE,AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  USE 


Dip  N21  vf^s 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS.BECAUSE.IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE.  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORSES.CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOWJF  YOU  | 
ARE  INTERESTED. 


PARKE, DAVIS  8tC0j 

T\department  of  animal 
o'  A  \  y\  industry. 

VXdetroit.iiich/ 

Wl  u.s.a.Z^P 

r,m 


m 


SOLVED 


Officiary 

The  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  after  two  years’  test, 
in  Bulletin  No.  269,  states: 

“SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL 
seems  to  be  the  best  commercial  substitute 
in  the  nature  of  grain,  for  skimmed  milk  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time.” 

You  must  realize  the  value  of  this  test.  It 
means  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
those  who  will  heed  the  advice  of  practical 
men.  These  scientists  have  experimented  with 
calf  foods  for  years  and  their  unbiased  opinion  should  solve  the  calf 
feeding  problem  for  you. 

Among  the  most  successful  breeders  whose  herds  have  been 
developed  and  improved  by  the  use  of  this  wonderful 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal 

are;  A.  W.  ITillis,  South  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  who  took  75  first  premiums  on 
calves  at  eleven  leading  fairs  last  year.  G.  E.  Clark,  proprietor  CapitaL 
View  Stock  Ranch,  Topeka,  Kansas ;  C.  L.  Sisson,  proprietor  Willowdale 
Stock  Farm,  Almond,  N.  Y. ;  Bonny  Mead  Farms,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Wing 
R.  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.  A.  Vandervort,  Sidney,  N.  Y.r  Stevens 
Brothers-Hasting  Co.,  Liverpool  and  Laconia,  N.  Y. ;  Plorace  L.  3ronson, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal  is  a  scientific  combination  of  pure  ‘oatmeal  and 
wheat  meal,  cooked  in  vacuum  at  about  500  degrees,  pure  flaxseed  meal 
and  dried  milk.  The  highly  digestive  and  nutritive  values  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  are  known  to  every  breeder.  Containing  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the  young  animal,  Schumacher  Calf  Meal  develops  large, 
strong  frames  and  sound,  rugged  constitutions  so  much  desired  in  the 
development  of  dairy  calves. 

_  Your  future  herd  depends  upon  how  you  feed  your  calves  today.  Begin 
using  it  right  now.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY ,  Chicago,  Hi, 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 

conveni¬ 
ent  time 


are  equally  well  suited  to  thieshernuu 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  .doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Kills  Cham¬ 
pion  No.  g  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  com  shellers,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


Pottstows i.  Pa. 


DO  NOT  WAIT 
Another  ^ 
Day 


Summer 
Work  Is  On 


and  the  old  wagon  wheels  may  not  last  through 
it.  Now’s  the  time  to  attend  to  that  matter. 

Get  a  Set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  For  Your 
Old  Wagon  NOW— We  Can  Ship  RIGHT  AWAY 

Electric  Steel  Wheels  will  make  you  sure  of  a  good  wagon — one  that 
won’t  be  breaking  down  on  you.  You  will  not  be  afraid  to  put  on  big 
loads,  and  you  will  find  all  kinds  of  farm  work  so  much  easier.  Low 
down,  easy  lifting.  Easier  for  you,  easier  for  the  horses. 

Make  Your  Old  Wagon  New 

Don't  think  it  will  take  a  long  time  or  that  it  will  be  a  hard  job  to  get  wheels  to  fit. 
Just  leave  that  to  us.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  just  exactly  how  to  measure 
your  axles,  what  sizes  to  order,  and  we  will  get  your  solid  Electric  Steel  Wheels 
back  to  you  In  a  jiffy.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  We  are  doing  it  every 
day  for  hundreds  of  farmers.  It  will  take  only  a  tew  days  to  fix  you  up  with  the 
best  wagon  you  ever  had  for  hay  and  grain  hauling,  hauling  manure,  stone,  corn 
fodder,  etc.  And  we’ll  do  it  out  of  your  old  wagon.  Cost  so  little  it’s  hardly  worth 


considering.  Of  course  we 
have  the  complete  Electric 
Steel  Wheeled  Handy  Wa¬ 
gon  for  you  if  you  want 
it— all  ready  to  ship.  Don’t 
waste  more  time.  Fill  out  and  send  this  coupon 
to-day  or  write  us  a  postal.  You  can  have  your 
Wheels  or  complete  Wagon  in  just  a  few  days. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL 
COMPANY 

Box  48  Quincy,  HI. 


SEND  US  THIS  COUPON 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box 48  Quincy,  Ill. 


I  am  interested  in  finding  out  how  I  can  get  a  set 
of  Steel  Wheels  or  a  Wagon  right  away.  Send  me 
your  book  and  full  information. 


Name. 


Address 


SUMMER  HOTEL 


ON  FISHER’S  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK.  IN  THE 
SOUND,  JUST  OFF  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

One  large  house,  two  adjoining  cottages,  barns,  etc.  18  acres.  Fronting  on  the 
Sound  with  private  dock  and  bathing  beach.  Accommodates  about  100  guests. 
Completely  furnished.  Summer  trade  established  for  years.  Present  owners  not 
situated  to  operate  same.  Will  sell  at  a  bargainor  trade  for  property  that  does  not 
require  owner’s  personal  att’ention.  Address 

SUMMER  HOTEL,  Box  739,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


E.  G.  Lewis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  sent 
me  his  personal  check  for  .$5  to  take  up 
the  U.  S.  Fibre  Stopper  Company  stock  I 
sent  you  for  collection  some  three  or  four 
weeks  ago.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  pay 
you  for  your  work  in  connection  with  it, 
but  since  you  will  not,  I  wish  to  cordially 
thank  you.  j.  tr.  t. 

Wyoming. 

A  settlement  of  one  claim  for  $5  out 
of  a  batch  of  claims  that  now  amount 
to  nearly  or  quite  $10,000  is  not  very 
encouraging,  but  we  hope  to  do  better 
later.  There  never  was  anything  back 
of  this  Stopper  Company  stock  but  pat¬ 
ents  and  wind.  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  pains 
to  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  no 
influence  in  the  settlement  of  this  claim, 
but  he  does  not  explain  why  it  was  not 
settled  during  the  last  seven  years,  nor 
why  he  sold  a  gold  brick  to  the  farmers 
under  the  pretense  of  an  investment. 

I  sent  you  bill  for  $2.25  for  a  barrel  of 
clams  sold  I’ike  Market,  Lowell,  Mass. 
After  you  wrote  him  he  sent  me  a  check 
at  once,  for  which  I  thank  you  very  much, 
lie  would  not  answer  my  letters. 

Maine.  G.  E.  k. 

If  the  creditor  had  replied  to  our  let¬ 
ter  he  would  not  have  heard  so  much 
about  the  matter. 

I  received  check  from  W.  D.  Ackerson, 
of  Middletown,  N.  Y.  lie  did  not  mention 
The  It.  X.-Y.,  but  I  know  why  I  got  it. 
Thanking  you  for  your  good  favor.  I  am, 

New  York.  w.  w. 

Many  of  the  accounts  and  other  com¬ 
plaints  sent  us  are  settled  direct  when 
we  get  after  them.  Sometimes,  as  in 
this  case,  no  reply  is  made  direct  to  us. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  always 
important  to  notify  us  promptly  of  the 
settlement. 

The  United  States  Food  Company,  U.  S. 
stock  foods.  U.  S.  poultry  foods.  I7.  S. 
animal  regulator,  Pleasant  City,  Ohio. 

These  people  issue  a  guarantee  to  the 
effect  that  if  you  buy  and  use  one 
package  of  their  food  as  directed,  30 
days,  and  if  it  fails  to  fulfill  all  they 
claim  for  it,  they  promise  to  refund  the 
money.  We,  however,  have  a  complaint 
from  a  Pennsylvania  subscriber,  who 
ordered  the  goods  and  wished  to  return 
it ;  but  the  company  refused  to  accept 
it  because,  as  alleged,  he  did  not  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  guarantee. 

A  market  gardener  here  bought  seed  of 
Sutton's  strains  of  tomatoes  for  green¬ 
house  forcing  from  the  Moore  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.  When  the  crop 
matured,  they  were  all  the  common  little 
pear-shaped  tomatoes — yellow.  I  told  him 
about  the  Alfalfa  deal,  reported  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  H.  H.  G. 

Michigan. 

The  Moore  Company  yet  has  that 
$S.80  which  of  right  belongs  to  a  New 
York  State  farmer  on  the  Alfalfa  deal. 
The  farmer’s  loss  ought  to  be  a  good 
investment  for  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  has  been  the  means  of  warn¬ 
ing  them  of  the  treatment  to  be  expected 
from  the  Moore  Seed  Company. 

Can  any  of  the  Southern  members  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family  toll  me  anything  of 
the  Tampa  Bay  Land  Company  of  Tampa, 
Fla.?  A  friend  of  mine  has  invested  in 
one  of  their  colony  schemes,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  to  save  him  from  a  serious  loss  if 
this  is  such  a  false  as  some  of  them  seem 
to  be.  l.  a.  p. 

Washington. 

If  any  of  the  Rural  family  can  give 
personal  experience,  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested.  In  the  meantime,  our 
general  advice  holds  good :  Don’t  buy 
any  land  in  these  schemes  until  you 
have  inspected  it  yourself  or  by  your 
friends.  Then  you  probably  will  not  buy. 

I  wish  to  verify  your  statements  about 
the  Whiting  Nursery  Company  in  every 
particular,  mentioned  on  page  412,  as  well 
as  in  the  previous  issues.  Tell  the  Or¬ 
leans  people  to  stand  their  ground,  and 
many  farmers  here  will  witness  for  them. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  J.  H. 

It  is  getting  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
escape  the  Rural  family,  and  the  beauty 
of  it  is  they  stand  ready  to  help  one 
another,  and  respond  promptly  and 
gladly  to  any  call  for  the  good  of  all. 
Let  that  sentiment  develop  and  in  10 
years  there  is  no  power  in  this  country 
that  could  resist  their  just  and  united 
demands.  They  could  elect  Governors 
and  Presidents  and  dictate  the  policies 
of  the  nation. 

Can  you  loll  me  anything  of  the  Sterling 
Debenture  Company  of  New  York?  They 
offer  shares  of  the  Telepost.  r>.  rr.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

We  thought  all  our  people  were  posted 
on  this  Telepost  stock.  We  referred 
to  it  several  times  last  year.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  sell  the  stock  occupy  fine 
offices,  wear  good  clothes,  and  when 
travelling  occupy  first-class  hotels.  They 
use  good  printing,  and  seem  to  have 
money  to  pay  postage  on  tons  of  this 
printed  matter.  All  this  costs  money. 
It  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  two 
years.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
income  for  the  Telepost  Company  ex¬ 
cept  the  payment  of  stock.  We  assume 
that  all  the  expense  of  the  offices,  ho¬ 
tels,  clothes,  printing  and  postage,  not 


to  say  salaries,  comes  out  of  the  monies 
paid  in  for  the  stock.  What  will  be  left 
to  start  business  (if  it  is  seriously 
intended  to  do  business)  may  be  imag¬ 
ined.  We  have  no  definite  figures.  The 
Telepost  has  been  a  great  talking  prop¬ 
osition.  But  we  see  no  posts,  or  wires, 
or  other  indication  of  anything  but  paper 
stock — which  does  not  cost  much  to 
print. 

Your  favor  of  recent  date  received,  en¬ 
closing  check  from  Wm.  R.  Palmer.  You 
have  certainly  done  us  a  great  favor,  and 
we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  same.  We 
never  expected  to  get  it,  and  it  will  help 
us  out  in  fine  shape.  If  you  will  send 
your  bill,  will  be  glad  to  pay  you  for  your 
trouble.  P.  J.  f. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  bill  for  live  stock  shipped 
from  one  farmer  to  another.  We  have 
few  such  claims.  In  this  case  we  were 
obliged  to  place  the  claim  with  an  at¬ 
torney,  and  it  cost  25  per  cent  of  the 
original  account  to  get  it.  We  think 
this  enough  without  any  extra  charge 
from  us. 

On  January  11,  1910,  we  sent  the  Ar¬ 
cadia  Nurseries,  Monticello,  Fla.,  $1.32  for 
four  pounds  of  wild  persimmon  seed.  We 
have  not  yet  received  the  seed,  and  can  get 
nothing  out  of  them.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  plant  these  seeds  for  best  results.  Can 
you  get  the  money  back?  Of  course,  the 
amount  is  small.  We  wanted  the  seed 
badly,  and  would  order  it  from  some  one 
else  if  it  were  not  too  late.  f.  n. 

Texas. 

We  have  written  several  times  about 
this  little  account,  but  can  get  no  reply. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  place  in  the  world  from  which 
to  order  persimmon  seeds. 

I  received  my  check  a  few  days  ago, 
amounting  to  $6.48.  for  that  fruit  which 
1  shipped  to  John  Pirung  &  Co.,  324  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  New  York,  last  Fall.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  you  looking  it  up,  I  do 
not  think  I  would  have  gotten  a  cent. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kind  favor. 

New  York.  J.  L.  c. 

We  wrote  this  party  three  times,  but 
never  got  any  reply,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  sentiments  of  our  last  letter 
were  in  any  way  misunderstood.  If 
there  is  any  good  reason  why  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  should  not  return  for 
goods  shipped  him  months  ago,  we 
would  like  at  least  the  courtesy  of  being 
told  the  reason  why.  It  is  hard  for 
some  concerns  to  get  used  to  the  idea 
of  acknowledging  responsibility  to  any 
one  for  a  farmer's  shipment. 


250,000,000 , 
Sheep  Every  Year, 
Dipped  la 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  21.75  for  $2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

SCH I  EFFELI N  &  COMPANY, 

170  William  Streei  Wew  York  City. 


Q|  ATE  D  fl  fl  FI  N  ft  at  'n’,10l°sale :  lasts  forever; 
OLA  I  L  nU U I  I  ll U  needs  no  paint  or  repairs; 
never  leaks.  W-M.  BENNINGER,Walnutport,  Pa. 


ESSO 

RE-CARBON 
1  ZED 


Chicken  Charcoal 

We  will  send  yon  a  free  sample  package — 

enough  for  a  fair  trial— and  free  instructive  book¬ 
let,  “The  Value  of  Charcoal  in  Poultry  Raising,” 
if  you  will  send  us  your  local  poultry  supply 
dealer’s  name. 

Money-making  poultrymen  know  the  absolute 
necessity  of  charcoal  as  an  absorbent  to  keep  their 
birds  in  healthy  condition.  It  regulates  and  puri¬ 
fies  the  bowels,  absorbs  the  impure  gases  of  the 
crop  and  gizzard— prevents  sour  conditions,  which 
breed  disease.  It  make!  the  flesh  sweet  and  tender. 

Esso  Ke-Cnrbonlzcd  Charcoal  Is 
the  purest,  most  absorbent  and*best 
;ma<le— 3  sizes,  A,  B  and  C,  for  young, 
[half-grown  and  full  grown  chickens. 

■  Re-Carbonized  —twice-burnt— selected 
wood  —  far  superior  to  ordinary  half 
burnt,  impure  charcoal. 

TheS.  OBERMAYER  CO.,  652  Evans  St.,Clnn.,0. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill.  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  K 

AND  the  lead.  We  are 

_  breeders  of  tho 

PEKIN  DUCKSgran(l08t  layi,]8 

1  u  u  u  1V  J  strain  of  SingleComb 

White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$6.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100.  $1.50  per  It.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,1100  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  %ftSS£S£l 

1.800  eggs  hatched  spring  1910.  Averaged  over 
92  per  cent  fertility.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per 
100.  Chicks  matter  of  correspondence.  LEESIDE 
FARM.  J.  I..  Lee,  Carmel,  New  York. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS. 

Hatching  Eggs.  Guaranteed  90£  fertile.  Day-old 
Chicks.  The  strong,  quick-growing  kind :  250  acres 
devoted  to  breeding  the  very  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  circular.  MOUNT  PLEASANT 
FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  tyd. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  anti 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE.  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport.  N.  V. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  our  heavy  laying  strain.  We  sell  eggs  only 
from  strong  yearling  liens,  $1.50  per  15—  $5.00 per  100. 
HICKORY  ISLAND  FARM,  Clayton,  New  York. 

Darlington  poultry  farm-white  rocks  ex¬ 
clusively;  better  than  ever;  no  incubators  or 
brooders  used  The  natural  way.  Fine,  healthy 
stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5  per  100:  Fishel  and  Van 
Orsdale  strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JAMES  T.  JONES,  Darlington,  jld. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10  per  lot) ;  Eggs,  $5  per  100.  Allchicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  laised.  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns 

ers.  Eggs.  $1  per  15.  B.  W.  BIRD,  Kirkwood.  N.Y. 


®uys  Best 

/  140-Egg 

■  Incubator 


Double  ease  all  over;  best  copper 
tank;  nursery  self-regulator.  Best 
140-chiek  brooder.  84.60.  Both  or¬ 
dered  together  811.50.  Freight  Pre¬ 
paid.  No  machines  at  any  price  are 
■  or  itacine  ■  better.  Write  for  book  today  ur  send  price 

•  C  and  $aye  wnitlnp.  JSafieficti  *n  {juaranteed. 

BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  48  Racine.  Wls 


Eggs  tor  Hatching— Baby  Chicks 

Island 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R,  I,  Reds“!'5f™,:;“t 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYXE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  hatchino;  great  laying  strain; 
free  range;  $1  per  15.  J.R.Winn,  Smith’s  Basin.  N.Y. 


Leonard  Darbysliiro  offered  to  drown 
me,  but  I  kept  away  from  the  water.  Two 
of  my  neighbors  were  debating  his  offers 
w*hen'  I  told  them  of  the  notice  in  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.,  so  they  did  not  bite.  The  other 
day  I  happened  in  a  home  just  as  a  friend 
was  about  to  bite  on  tho  Globe  Associa¬ 
tion  (Chicago),  hut  1  saved  his  money  and 
the  nice  clean  postage  stamps,  so  others 
in  a  humble  way  are  helping  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful  work  of  aiding  the  farmer  keep  his 
cash.  So  far  in  life  1  have  not  bitten  or 
been  bitten.  The  faker  has  no  charms  for 
me.  hut  I  love  to  help  the  helpless. 

Indiana.  c.  F.  h. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  friends  ex¬ 
tend  the  good  work  to  their  neighbors. 
We  cannot  hope  ever  to  suppress  rogues 
entirely ;  »but  we  can  do  much  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  from  them,  and  we 
especially  owe  the  protection  to  our 
friends. 

Enclosed  find  express  receipt  for  $1  for 
delivery  of  a  spruce  tree  weighing  prob¬ 
ably  30  pounds  from  Philadelphia  to  Byers, 
Pa.,  about  38  miles.  The  express  charge 
was  just  tho  price  of  the  tree.  This  they 
call  double  rate  for  first-class  matter  :  that 

is.  double  for  100  pounds  regardless  of  the 
weight  of  the  tree.  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  What  they  say  in  explanation  to  you. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  V.  t. 

They  say,  “The  reason  these  charges 
are  apparently  so  high  is  because  the 
shipment  was  of  a  bulky  nature,  and 
double  rates  were  charged,  as  called  for 
by  the  classification.  This  tree  took  up 
considerable  room  in  the  car,  and  they 
were  not  able  to  pile  freight  on  top  of 

it. ”  As  the  transportation  was  wholly 
within  one  State,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  has  no  jurisdicion, 
and  there  is  no  redress.  It  might  serve 
as  an  inducement  to  write  some  letters 
in  favor  of  parcels  post. 

If  ypu  can  spare  them,  please  send  me 
100  of  the  10-weeks-for-10-cents  envelopes. 
I  put  one  in  every  letter  I  write  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  hoping  thereby  to  do  him  a  good 
turn.  Also,  in  each  basket  (as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible)  of  eggs  I  ship.  I  put  a  copy  of  the 
best  farm  paper  in  America.  The  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk"  is  worth  more  to  us  than 
all  the  other  papers  published.  s.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

Needless  to  say  this  good  friend  got 
his  100  little  envelopes  by  return  mail. 
We  are  glad  to  supply  any  number  of 
them  in  the  commendable  purpose  to 
do  the  other  fellow  a  good  turn.  In¬ 
cidentally  we  do  not  object  to  the  good 
turn  it  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  also.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  does  not  always  succeed 
in  doing  all  that  it  attempts.  Some¬ 
times  I  feel  that  it  could  possibly  have 
accomplished  more  in  certain  cases  if 
the  matter  had  been  gone  about  in  a 
different  way,  but  the  work  is  being 
conducted  as  best  we  know  how  for  the 
interest  of  those  from  whom  it  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  serve.  J.  j.  D. 


I  OUGHT  TO  SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 

We  Will  Save  You  Money  ers.  Feed  Remedies, 

Grit.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chicks,  etc.  Write 

today.  THE  UNITED  CO..  26-B  Vesey  St..  New  York  City 

How  I  Sell  Squabs  for  $6  a  Dozen 

by  a  customer  (new  book  mailed  for 
2«  stamp).  He  uses  a  simple 
advertising  device,  fully  ex¬ 
plained.  Get  the  big  profits. 
Our  cloth-bound  book  now  3358 
pages.  136  illustrations.  IT’S 
GREAT.  We  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  new'  splendid  national  Squab  Maga¬ 
zine  (monthly).  Specimen  copy  lO  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROC K.  SQUAB  CO. 

335  Howard  Street,  :  :  Melrose,  Mass. 


GAPES!  GAPES! 

The  Rex  Gape  Worm  Extractor  is  the  greatest  remedy  for 
gapes  in  existence.  Wonderful,  how  sure  and  easy  it 
is  in  saving  your  dying  chicks.  Guaranteed.  Send  for 
booklet.  J.  S.  KLOCK,  Box  17,  U  rban,  Pa. 


Manle  Gove  Poultry  Yards 

offer  you  eggs  that  are  guaranteed  fertile,  from 
well-matured,  vigorous,  range  grown  Silver-Laced 
W.  Wyandottes,  W.  S.C.  Brown  &  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks,  Write  for  what  you  want. 

R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Large  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100:  Special 
Matings.  $150  and  $2  per  13;  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 

Eggs,  $4.00  per  100;  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordvilie.  N.  V. 


RONZE  TURKEY  and  PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS. 

POPLAR  LAWN  FARMS.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


CORNISH  INDIANS. 

Active  and  vigorous  record  layers  of  large  EGGS. 
A.  F.  WENNIXGHOFF,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs,  $1  for  15,  $3 

for  50.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y- 


XT'  C  —  Purebred  Mallard,  $2.50  per  15.  Rouen 

U Yj  v ID  Ducks,  $1.50  per  15.  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dotte  from  prize -winning  strain,  $2.00  pev  15. 
Ornamental  land  and  water  fowls.  FAIRVIEW 
FARM  ON  HUDSON,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


Ofl  Ef'PO  fifi  X^eadiitgr  vailcties  of  Prize  Poultry, 

£  U  KLUUO  yliUU  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  Free.  Illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog,  10  cts.  F .  G.  WILK,  TELFORD,  FA. 


Q— Choice  Buff  Wyandotto  Eggs  for  sale. 
-I-/vJvjrO  75(>,  -I  setting  of  15,  $4.00  a  hundred. 
CHAS.  T.  MILLER.  R.F.l).  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS-Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  Eggs, 
13,  $1.50;  26,  $2.50;  40,  $3  50;  50,  $4:  100,  $7.  ExckL- 
SiOK  POTTI.TKY  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  Jonesdaie.'.Vis. 


mop  CDRATCn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
UtLtDllAI  tu  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACK  EXSEN,  Dept.  10,  Plieas 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Rods,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1.  Richland,  N.  V. 


pRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS— R.  I.  Reds. 

both  combs:  White  Wyandottes;  Barred  Rocks: 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  S.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns:  safe  delivery:  70<  fertility  guaranteed ; 
eggs,  $1,  15:  $5, ‘  100.  F  !  ’RESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J . 


P  on  I  tr  jn»  on — Send  10c.  for  our  19u9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  adeful 
information.  Describes  nml  illustrates  3;«  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  lie  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards  Mallei  ta, Pa 


BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS-Large,  heavy  layers. 

true  color:  15  eggs,  $1;  guaranteed  eight  clucks. 
ART  TAYLOR,  Box  27,  Washington,  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


from  our  Heavy 
_  Laying  Strain  of 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  While  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  &  C. 
POU LTRY  PLANT,  P.  ( ).  Box  333,  Stamford,  Conn. 


EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns. 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties:  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


TH0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY-Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00:  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa..  Route  3. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  White  Wyandottes 


at  SI  per  15,  $5  per  100. 
Boon  ton,  N.  J. 


F.  D.  JOHNSON.  K.  D.  1, 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  eggs  75o.  per  15,  *1.25  perliO:  S.  O.  R.  I. 

Bed,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs.  90c.  per  15,  *1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  fnc.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


C  fl  fl  fl —  Standar d  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
JUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


ORPINGTONS  AND  HAMBURGS 

White,  Black  and  Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington. 
Fine  quality.  Also  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
$2.00  per  sitting. 

J.  D.  GRAHAM,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 


15  EGGS  SI.OO^K  ,S'jS 

old  hens,  heavy  laying  strain,  bred  for  large 
eggs  from  pullets ;  White  and  Black  Minorcas, 
Black  Spanish,  White  Rocks  (Fishel  strain 
direct)  Columbian  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Light  Brahmas;  Runner  Ducks.  Extra 
choice  stock.  GEO.  BEEMAN,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks^hTL’TS 

and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  15,  $1 .00:  ICO.  $5.00. 

GEO.  W.  DkKIDDEH,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 


Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs.  $3.00  per 

10.  li.  O.  R.  I.  Reds  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

XT'  /"<  O— Partridge  and  Goldeu  Hocks,  White 
L vt VtO  Guineas,  Embden  Geese.  Rouen  anp 
Mallard  Ducks.  Duroc  Swine.  (JboiceJCollie  Pups. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACIIER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  W.  P.  Rooks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing'.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  White  Rock  eggs. 
$3.00  per  15.  $12.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs.  $1.50  per 
10.  $8  per  100;  91)  per  oont.  fertility  guaranteed  on 
all  eggs.  Ducklings,  25  cents  each,  $20.00  per  100. 
Correspondence  invited.  Address  all  communica¬ 
tions  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
April  29.  1910.  wholesale  except  where  cither- 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton.  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail"  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but,  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  ol  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


HOTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  ib.. 

Wholesale 
.  .30  ©  .30 M 

Retail 

.32©  .34 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .28 

(4 

.29 

30®  .33 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .23 

® 

.25 

24®  .27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .29 

© 

•29« 

.3(1©  .32 

Common  toGjod... 

.  .23 

® 

.25 

.25®  .28 

® 

.23 

.24®  .25 

Packing  Slock . 

.  .20 

® 

.21 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per 
40- quart  can.  netting  894  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
Charges . qt.  .09®  12 


CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best  — 

...  .16 

® 

.17 

.20® 

.24 

Common  to  Good.. 

...  .12 

@ 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

@ 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Kancv  White,  doz.... 

...  24 

© 

.25 

.28© 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice.  .23 

® 

.24 

.27® 

.29 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .23 

® 

.24 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good.. 

...  .18 

@ 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.85 

© 

2.90 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

© 

2.25 

Pea . 

@ 

2.25 

qt. 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

© 

3.25 

White  Kidney . 

.  3.00 

© 

3.05 

Yellow  Eye . 

...  3.10 

© 

3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

. .  .27 

@ 

.28 

Common  to  Good . . . 

. . .  .25 

@ 

.26 

German.  New  Crop.. 

. .  .62 

® 

.68 

DRIED  FUOITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.09 

© 

10 

.14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.06 

® 

.08 

.09® 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

® 

■06)* 

Chops,  10U  lbs . 

1.50 

@ 

1.65 

Cherries . 

.16 

® 

.18 

lb. 

.22® 

.26 

Raspberries . 

.22 

@ 

.2214 

lb. 

.25® 

.26 

Huckleberries . 

.12 

@ 

.14 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  3.50  @  5.00 

Hen  Davis .  3.00  ©  3.60 

Spitz .  2.00  @  4.75 

Spy . 2.00  ©  4.25 


King . 

2.50 

© 

4.25 

® 

4.00 

Greening . 

2.25 

© 

kOO 

Russet . 

.  2.00 

® 

3.50 

Western,  box . 

1.40 

© 

2.50 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.. 

.15 

< a ) 

.16 

South  Carolina . 

.07 

© 

.11 

Norfolk . 

.08 

@ 

.13 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Florida,  bbl. . 

2.00 

® 

4.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

3.00 

6.00 

State  aud  West’n,  bbl 

.75 

© 

1.25 

Asparagus,  doz . 

.75 

'a 

2.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.00 

(a 

1.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte.  2.50 

( a ) 

3.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.10 

<k 

.50 

Lettuce.  )*-bbi.  bkt _ 

.20 

i  00 

Peas,  hi  bbl.  bkt . 

Peppers, 

.65 

® 

2.00 

Fla.  Carrier . 

1.00 

®  2.50 

Onions,  state,  bag . 

1.00 

©  3.50 

Southern,  new,  bu.. 

1.60 

@  2.00 

Uomaine,  j*-bbl.  bkt.. 

.75 

On 

1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

® 

3.60 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.3(1 

@ 

.60 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

Tomatoes. 

1.00 

© 

1.50 

F.a.,  2u-qt.  carrier... 

.75 

@  1.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.50 

® 

1.25 

Southern,  new.  bbl.. 

1.00 

© 

1.50 

each  .03®  .05 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Mushrooms,  lb . 

.15  ra}  .25 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

.  1  00  @1.50 

LIVE  E>OULTRY 

Broilers,  pair . 

.90  ©  1 .00 

Fowls . 

.  .18  ©  .21 

Roosters . . 

.  .12  @  .15 

Ducks . 

.  .16  ©  .17 

Geese . 

.  .10  @  .11 

Turkeys . 

,  .12  ©  .16 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

'1  url,eys.  Fcv . 

.22  ©  .23 

Common  to  Good _ 

.20  @  .21 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

,  .22  @  .24 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18  @  .22 

Common  Run . 

,  .14  ®  .16 

Fowls . 

.  .16  @  .20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.  .28  ®  .50 

Geese . 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  1 .50  @  4.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  steers.  IOO  lbs.. 

,  6.75  8.50 

Balls . 

.  4.25  ©  6.40 

Cows . 

,  2.00  ©  5.70 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

,  7.00  ©  9.75 

Culls....  . 

.  5.0(1  ©  6.50 

Sheep.  1  uo  lbs . 

4.00  ©  6.(0 

Lambs . 

.  7.00  ©  9.00 

Hog, . 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Cnlves.  lb . 

.00  ©  .13)* 

Lambs. 

Hothouse,  head . 

3.00  <3  7.00 

Pork,  100  lbs . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

I  15 

No.  2,  lied . 

1.14 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .62  ©  .63 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.48  ©  .50 

Rye . . . 

.75  /8>  78 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  halos. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 

per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

22.00  ©  23.00 

No.  2 . 

20.00  ©  21.00 

No.  3 . 

Clover  Mixed . 

19.00  ©  21  (0 

Clover . 

16.00  ©  20.00 

Wild  Hay . 

.12.00  ©  13.00 

Straw,  Rye . 

13.00  ©  14.00 

Oat  atui  Wheat . 

IU.UU  ®  11.00 

.24©  .20 
.22©  .25 
.23®  .27 
.19®  .24 
.15®  .18 
18®  .23 


Observations  of  -  Goats’  Milk. — The 
goats  I  have  are  of  the  Saanen  breed, 
solid  color,  from  light  grey  to  brown, 
and  occupy  about  the  position  among  goats 
as.  to  amount  and  quality  of  milk  that  the 
Guernseys  do  among  cows,  not  the  largest 
milkers  nor  the  richest,  hut  a  happy  medi¬ 
um.  I  am  a  lover  of  good  milk  and  am 
much  pleased  with  that  from  goats,  but 
my  wife  finds  it  too  rich  to  suit  her  taste. 
I  like  cream  in  my  cocoa  while  she  prefers 
skimmed  milk,  another  Jack  Sprat  case, 
and  goat’s  milk  makes  her  cocoa  too  rich. 
The  cream  does  not  seem  to  rise  like  it 
does  on  cow's  milk,  at  least  not  so  thick 
or  abundant,  and  seems  more  intimately 
mixed  with  the  milk,  which  just  suits  me 
for  bread  and  milk  or  for  cocoa,  using 
whole  milk.  I  feel  quite  certaiu  goats 
will  make  more  and  better  milk  out  of  a 
given  amount  of  feed  than  will  cows,  and 
they  appear  to  be  small  eaters.  Of  course, 
they  will  never  take  the  place  of  cows  in 
dairying,  but  there  is  a  great  place  for 
them  with  city,  town  and  even  country 
people  who  want  the  very  best  and  health¬ 
iest  milk.  e.  p.  R. 

Connecticut. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


SURPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100,000  Dunlaps  only  $1.20  per  M.  All  the  Sample, 
Climax,  Success,  Hummer,  Three  W’s,  Red  Bird. 
Parsons,  Stevens  and  t’hipman  you  want  only  $1.25 
per  M.  A  few  thousand  Glen  Mary,  Gandy  &  Haver- 
land  at  $1.40  per  M.  Not  less  than  500  of  one  kind  to 
any  oue  man  Order  QUICK  as  possible. 

Address,  S.  A.  VIRXMN,  Hartly.  Del. 


Save  Money  on 
BerryBoxes  and 

Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vej<e- 
*  table  Packages 
and  Growers*  Supplies  of  oil  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  In  the  Country* 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Box  111, New  Albany,  Ind. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 


AA  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft. /  of  strictly  nigh  I 
lUAI  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  stir-  I 


IjUV  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 

- 1  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  lil>era  1  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  -end  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO 

/V' 


Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


For  Sale 

Fine  Young  Orchard 

lOO  Acres  Beginning  to  Rear. 

Heart  of  Apple  Region,  Shenandoah  Valley. 

JOHN  P.  BURKE,  ATTORNEY. 

Care  Rockingham  Nac't  Hank,  Hatrisouburg,  Va. 


GOOD,  ACTIVE  SALESMAN  out  of  employment 
wanted.  Big  inducements.  Exclusive  terr: 
tory.  Write  JAMES  HU  L  BERT,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  F.xclusive Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEI4S,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


WANTED — Young  Man  who  wishes  to  leant  practical 
farming  desires  position  on  stock  and  fruit  farm.  Soma 
experience;  best  references.  P.  O.  iiOX  2«,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Painting 

the  Farm  House 


THIS  big,  informing  book  tells  how  to  paint  the 
farm  house,  when  to  paint  and  what  paint  to  use.  It 
goes  into  detail  as  to  priming,  number  of  coats  needed, 
the  amount  of  paint  required,  etc.  It  is*a  valuable  book, 
one  that  every  farmer  should  have,  and  it  is  free. 

It  has  been  written  by  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  paint  and  painting, 
and  covers  everything  to  be  painted,  varnished  or  enameled  around  a  farm. 
\Vi;h  this  free  book  as  your  guide  you  can  protect  and  beautify  your  property 
and  adJ  to  its  value. 

Sher  win-  Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 


include  a  paint  or  varnish  for  every  purpose  about  the  farm — just  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  for  houses,  barns,  implements,  wagons,  fences,  floors,  inside  woodwork, 
screens,  stovepipes,  etc.  The  book 
tells  what  to  get  for  each  purpose 
and  how  to  apply  it.  Get  this  book 
from  us,  then  go  to  the  nearest 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer  for  the 
paint,  varnish  or  enamel  you  need. 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES  _ 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
035  Canal  Road,  N.W.. Cleveland.  Ohio. 

In  Canada,  to  639  Centre  Street,  Montreal 


At  Public  Auction, 

45  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE  45 

On  MAY  lOth,  1910,  at  XO  O'Clock, 

At  my  farm,  one  mile  west  and  one  mite  north  of 
La  Grange.  Lorain  Bounty,  Ohio,  oil  Big  Four 
If.  R  .  28  miles  south  west  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
This  includes  my  entire  herd,  together  with  my 
service  bml  De  Kol  Second's  Mutual  Paul  No.  25700. 
He  is  the  only  living  son  of  De  Kol  Second,  the 
founder  of  the  De  Kol  family.  She  held  world’s 
record  six  years,  and  her  sons  have  more  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  than  the  sons  off  any  other  cow.  Do 
Kol  Second’s  Mutual  Paul  No.  25700  has  27  A.K.O. 
daughters,  and  has  two  daughters,  averaging  over 
32  lbs.  each  butter  in  seven  days,  and  he  is  the 
otdy  son  of  De  Kol  to  sire  two  cows  above  31  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days.  One  daughter.  Ink  Princess 
Mutual  De  Kol.  has  just  made  an  A.  R.  O.  butter 
record  of  over  33  lbs.  in  seven  days,  and  gave  115 
lbs.  milk  in  one  day.  from  which  over  six  lbs.  of 
butter  was  made.  There  will  be  four  daughters 
and  two  sons  of  this  great  sire  and  a  number  of 
granddaughters  of  Ehetertje  Hengerveld  Count  De 
Kol  bred  to  him.  I  will  also  sell  Admiral  Prilly 
Walker  No.  42562.  His  dam  and  full  sister  have 
A.  R.  O.  butter  records  that  average  over  26  lbs.  in 
seven  days.  Several  bulls  fit  for  service  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  of  rare  breeding.  I  will  issue  no 
catalog,  but  a  list  of  names  with  number  of  all 
animals  to  be  sold  will  be  sent  on  application,  to¬ 
gether  with  chart  pedigrees  of  De  Kol  Second’s 
Mutual  Paul  and  Admiral  Prilly  Walker. 

Terms  cash,  unless  other  arrangements  are 
made  before  sale. 

Col.  D.  L.  PERRY,  Auctioneer. 

FLOYD  M.  PELTON, 

La  Grange,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOR  <sA|  p— High-class  Cocker  SPANIELS. 
I  l/l\  OflLL  All  solid  colors.  DREAMLAND 
KENNELS,  Pox  126,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE: 

Dogs  and  Pups.  Send 

J.  W.  DEARTH, 


Plenty  of  Coon,  Pox, 
Skunk  and  Rabbit 
stamp. 

Chandlersville,  Ohio 


WANTFn-Mauager  ^or  a  P?n|try  farm.  I  am 

iinll  I  LU  considering  the  idea  of  turning  my 
lifty-acre  farm  into  a  poultry  farm,  and  wish  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  one  that  is  acquainted 
with  equipping  and  operating  a  good  poultry  farm, 
that  understands  the  business  and  all  its  details; 
one  that  will  e  ther  work  on  salary  or  on  a  share. 
The  farm  is  located  within  three  miles  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio.  A  good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
THOS.  E.  KN'AUSS,  48  Wilson  Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 


UOR  SALE  OR  LEASE-CANNING  FACTORY-well 
equipped;  20,000  cans  capacity:  located  in  good 
fruit  belt;  on  line  of  Southern  Railway.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  W.  O.  HAGGARD.  Cleveland,  Tent). 


For  Sale  or  Exchange  SrS  tS 

in  a  town  of  800,  in  western  New  York.  Address 
“  DRUGS.”  P.  O.  Pox  739,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  SKI. I,  KAHMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  V  s  Pruit,tcraln 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


IRfl  Farms  F0R  SAI,E  CHKAP-  '»  fertile 
IdU  I  □  I  III o  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  maplfree.  Horace  G.  Rekder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


d^nn  PROFIT  AN  ACRE. -Strawberry  grow- 
$0UU  log  gives  big  profits.  Twenty-two  and  a 
half  acres,  one  half  mile  from  town.  $550.  Get 
our  list.  RYON  &  STEWART,  Georgetown,  Del. 


140  ArrPC  'fhn'roonl  nicely  furnished  house. 
4*0  ftLIOo  Timber  and  wood.  Four  barns. 
Hog  house  and  granary.  Apples,  pears  aud  grapes. 
Land  lays  good.  $3,000.  half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


'  Cattle  Ranch  Must  Be  Sold. 

Nebraska:  1,880  acres,  640  choice  meadow,  100  under 
cultivation,  20  timber  and  orchard,  balance  fenced 
into  four  pastures.  Fertile  sandy  loam  soil,  abun¬ 
dant  rainfall.  Beef  raised  and  fattened  at  average 
price  2(4C.  per  pound :  sells  for  5c.  Two  dwellings, 
barns,  shed  room,  300  head  stock.  R  F.  D.,  tele¬ 
phones,  good  schools. 

J.  E.  SMITH,  530  West  136th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wanted— To  Buy  Boats  T^;,S!’SrT' 

T70R  C  \  T  TT  Eighteen  Registered 
I  WIV  SOUTHDOWN  EWES, 

with  twenty-live  lambs  by  their  side.  Address 
Cl  IAS.  W.  P1RGE.  Hector.  N.  Y. 

FDR  <JA|  F  fl  FINE  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL, 

lUn  uMLL  9  months  old.  Price  reasonable. 
Address  F.  H.  SHEERER,  East  Point,  Pa. 


HUNN  LAKE  POULTRY  FARM 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks,  10  cents:  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red  Chicks,  12  cents.  PANGALL,  N.  Y. 


OC  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
U«J  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Hone’s  "Bredto  Lay”  Rose  Comb  Reds 

are  deep  wine  red  in  color:  also  superior  layers  of  largo  brown 
Eggs.  Kgk'8  from  best  matings  half  price,  remainder  of  the 
season-  Please  send  tiial  order  and  let  me  prove  the  quality 
advertised. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


CHEAPEST  Farm  Lands  in  the  United  States— Virginia. 

farm  lands  capable  of  wonderful  development 
and  adapted  to  alfalfa,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  grass, 
stock  and  dairy  culture.  Fruit  lands  equal  to  any 
in  America:  ten  dollars  per  acre  and  up.  Ideal 
climate;  no  blizzards,  no  extreme  hot  or  cold 
weather,  and  noted  for  healthfulnrss.  Near  large 
markets.  Free  Booklet  “O."  Virginia  Farm  Lands, 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


FOR  SALE 

330  acre  farm  in  town  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  to 
be  sold  on  account  of  death  of  owner;  1J4  miles 
from  R.  R.  station  at  Bartonsville,  two  story- 
stone  house,  5  barns,  sugar  and  apple  orchards, 
plenty  wood  and  lumber.  Price  $3,500. 

M.  B.  DARROW,  JVIiddlebury,  Vt. 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


DI. EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  mission  House  in  New  .York.  Est.  1838.  Putter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples  etc.  K.  II.  ivmum  tltl),  80S  (iieeinrieli  St.,  N.  V. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  fanners.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S..  174  Secoud  Aveuue,  New  York  City. 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


COMMISSION  VeRCHANTS 

in  28  produce  markets  fur. 
nished  on  implication  to  Bcpt- 
E.,  National  League  of  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FREE 

DIRECTORY 


500 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  7.  1910. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fadi ng,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  dolor  Cards,  Writ*  me.  DO 
II  HOW.  I  can  eave  you  money.  . 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Roof  STAYS  Is 


THE  Roof 


PAYS 


Vital  advantages  that  are  realized  only  l>y 
the  use  of  the  natural  “Rock  of  Ages.” 

SHELDON’S 

SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE 

ROOFING  SLATE 

They  STAY  for  centuries.  Send  today 
for  our  Free  Book,  THE  ROOF?.  It  tells 
WHY  they  STAY  and  why  they  PAY. 

F.  C.  SHELDON  SLATE  CO. 

GRANVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


ANSWER 

This  Ad  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Saye  $50 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  in 
the  world— My  price  has  made  It — Save  dealer  Jobber 
and  catalog  house  profit.  No  such  price  as  1  make 
on  tills  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made 
before  In  all  manure  spreader  history.  Here's  the 
secret  and  reason :  I  make  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  30,000  quantity  and  pay  the  freight  right  to 
vour  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
iabor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 

GALLOWAY 

Get  my  bran  now  proposition  with  proof— lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
trv  it  12  months  if  It’s  not  a  paying  Investment. 

How’s  that  for  a  proposition!  If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer. 

40,000  farmers  luivo  stamped  tbelr  O.  K.  on  It. 

They  nil  tried  it  30  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  it — 30  DAYS  FREE.  Five  Sizes — Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Gear  Spreeder— 70-bu.  Size. 

Drop  me  a  postal,  and  say— "Calloway,  send  me 
your  new  proposition  and  Big  Sproader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  prlcos  direct  Irom  your  factory," 

Nobody  can  beat  It.  Freight 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  ..TIL  Prepaid 


ToovirhorJ 


THE  WATERLOO  BOY  HAS 


17  YEARS 

Swket^'  ALL  THE  GOOD  POINTS  THAT 
GO  INTO  ANY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


5  YEAR 
.OUARAimf 


All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good 
points,  or  there  would  be  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the 
market.  Some  engines  have  more  good 
points  than  others,  that’s  why  some  en¬ 
gines  are  better  than  others. 

WATERLOO  BOY 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any 
gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive, 
patented  features  that  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels 
of  simplicity  and  wonderfully  economical 
engines  to  operate.  That’s  why  wesay  the 
Watorloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine  for  farm 
use.  You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less 
money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines 
containing  half  of  the  good  points  we  build 
into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a 
Waterloo  Boy  to  any  responsible  farmer 
and  let  him  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his 
farm,  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to  do. 
We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  re¬ 
turn  his  money  if  after  a  mont  h’s  use  he 
cannot  pick  out  the  good  points  for  him¬ 
self —if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and 
only  engine  that  will  give  him  complete 


satisfaction.  Better  write  us  today 
for  our  catalog  and  free  trial  offer., 

YUWfV  Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 


CAPACITY  184  W.  Third  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Dowaowy 


30 
DAYS 
FREE 
TRIAL 


WHEELS,- FREIGHT  PAID  $8.78 

for  I  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires.  $15.20.  X 
mfg.  wheels  yA  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  $6.60,  Shafts  $2 .00.  To* 
Bafftes  $33:  Harness, $5.  Learn  how  to  boy  direct.  Catalogue  Pree.  Repair 
.Wheels,  $t>.b 0.  Wagon  Umbrella  free.  W  R  BOOB,  ClnclooaU,  9. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  mattes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dows 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


M  -  Rubber  ROOfllig 


DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  our  old  reliable 
“PRECO”— guaranteed  waterproof,  fire-resisting, durable  Rubber  Roofing. 

Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  in  asphalt. 

Pppp  Cement  and  Special  Rooting  Heavily  coated  on  both  sides, 
a  a  NaUs  inclosed  in  cach  roU_  Send  lor  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

Himmcr  l»v«  it _  Get  these  samples  of  1-ply.  2-ply  and 

nammer  lays  h  3-pIy  rooIlng.  i>ut  them  to  every  testyou 
LiSCllon  ALl«|can  think  of  and  prove  to  vour  own  sat- 
Build-/J  Isfactlon  that  “BRECO"  Rubber  Roof. 

1  Ing  is  the  highest  quality  roofing  on  the 
{market.  We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 
Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
I  strong  guaranteeof  satisfaction  or  money 
|  back.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 

j  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minne-  _  _ 

sota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee. 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 

35-lb.RoII — 108  <£4  o(» 
Sq.Ft— 1-PIy 
45-lb. Roll — 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb.Roll— 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply 
Order  today, or  write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 
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Don’t 

delay  ordering;  these  special  prices  may  not  beoffered  to  you  again. 
Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  todav — 

CincfnnatLjBIilo^ 


B^REESE^ROS^CO^^ooliiijMOegt^I 


ROOFING 


A  Frank  Statement 


HOW  many  manufacturers  of  ready  roof¬ 
ing  will  tell  you  frankly  how  their 
goods  are  made. 

Mighty  few. 

They  will  talk  about  “secret  formulas," 
“special  waterproofing  compounds,”  etc. — all 


nonsense. 


They  don’t  tell  you  what  the  goods  are  made 
of  because  they  .don’t  dare. 

From  the  start  we  have  never  hesitated  to 
tell  the  buying  public  just  what  Amatite  is  made 
of  and  just  what  it  will  do. 

How  Amatite  is  Made 


made  of  two  layers  of  Coal  Tar 
greatest  waterproofing  material 


Amatite  is 
Pitch — -the 
known. 

Alternating  with  these  two  layers  of  pitch 
are  two  layers  of  coal-tar-saturated  wool  felt  to 
give  it  tensile  strength. 

On  top  of  these  four  layers  is  a  real  mineral 
surface — five  layers  of  protection. 

1  he  mineral  surface  is  permanent,  fireproof, 
and  absolutely  requires  no  painting. 

It  Needs  No  Painting 

Roofings  that  require  painting  are  a  worry 
and  an  expense.  Every  year  or  two  you  have 
to  climb  up  and  give  them  a  coating  with  some 
special  compound  sold- by  the  manufacturers,  or 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  have  a  leaky  roof. 


Amatite  is  Making  Good 

We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  from 
customers  telling  us  how  satisfied  they  are  with 
Amatite — how  much  better  it  is  than  the  old- 
fashioned  roofing. 

Year  after  year,  in  all  weather,  Amatite  will 
give  perfect  service  without  any  painting  or 
attention  of  any  kind. 

Surely  this  is  the  kind  of  service  that  wins 
and  keeps  customers. 

Free  Sample 

Before  you  go  to  your  dealer  and  buy  a  roofing, 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  sample, 
so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  just  what  we 
are  talking  about — what  a  solid,  substantial, 
reliable  roofing  we  are  offering  to  the  public. 

Something  Back  of  It 

Remember,  in  this  connection,  that  Amatite  is 
made  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  roofing 
materials  in  the  world,  and  that  when  you  buy 
this  roofing  there  is  something  behind  it.  We 
stand  back  of  every  roll.  We  know  we  are 
offering  the  best  and  the  most  economical  ready 
roofing  on  the  market. 

For  the  sample  and  booklet  address  our 
nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  Cleveland  Sr.  Louis 
Minneapolis  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
New  Orleans  Kansas  City  Loudon,  Eng. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thd 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Amatite  on  Lumber  Sheds  of  B.  F.  Harris  &  Sons,  Brushton,  N.  Y. 


This  Steel  Shingle  Roof 

Outwears  Alii 

An  Edwards  “Reo”  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
will  outwear  four  wood  roofs  and  six 
composition  or  tar  roofs.  It  will  save 
from  four  to  five  times  its  cost.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  fireproof  and  reduces  insur¬ 
ance  rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

require  no  soldering.  You  can  lay  it  your¬ 
self.  Need  only  hammer  and  nails.  Comes 
in  stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel, 

5.  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  feet  long,  covering  width  24 
inches.  Furnished  painted  or  galvanized. 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Prepaid.  Wo 
are  the  largest  makers  of  iron  and  steel  roof¬ 
ing  and  pay  the  freight  on  all  Steel  Shingles} 
Plain.  Corrugated,  V-Grimp  Roofing;  Imita¬ 
tion  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  No.  157  and  ask  about  our  $1  0,000  Guar¬ 
antee  Bond  Against  Lightning.  (14) 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co. 
427-457  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  I 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  1>A. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


AGENTS— $33.30  A  WEEK 

Why  not’m  ako  it? 
Jack  Wood  did 
it !  Ho  writes— 
“  Hurry  up  100 
more — sold  first 
lot  in  2  days— 
best  sellerl  ever 
saw.”  Hundred, 
of  agents  coining 
money  —  $5.60 
worth  or  tools  for 


uuurea  v:ntn 


the  prico  of  one.'i  Wonderf ul  invention— drop  forged 
from  finest  steel.  Nickel  Plated  all  over.  Astonishing 
low  price  to  agents— 1,200  ordered  by  one  man.  Get  our 
grand  confidential  proposition  quick.  Sample  free— 
don’t  delay— experience  not  needed— write  at  once. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2365  Wayne  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


id  i\ 
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Thrifty  Chicks 
Make  Paying  Fowls 


is  a 


That’s  reason  and  common  sense.  What  the  chick  is,  the  fowl  will  likely  be.  The  im¬ 
portant  matter,  then,  for  every  poultry  raiser  is  to  give  the  growing  chickens  a  good  start.  Not  at 
all  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  either,  if  you  get  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  to  help  you.  This  is 
Tonic  to  mix  once  a  day  in  the  soft  feed — a  system  known  among  poultry  men  as  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea’ 
of  feeding.  Only  a  little  of  it  is  needed,  but  its  effect  is  surprising.  You  can  almost  see  and  measure 
the  daily  development  of  the  little  peepers,  from  tender  weaklings  to  vigorous,  growing  young  fowls. 

HESS  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

Will  carry  them  on  from  the  growing  stage  to  early  maturity  and  pay  you 
abundantly  for  the  little  extra  attention  you  have  given  them.  It  cures  Gapes, 
Cholera,  Roup,  etc.;  it  makes  the  pullets  lay  early  and  keep  it  up  the  whole 
season  round,  because  it  acts  on  the  digestive  organs  of  the  hen  and  gives 
her  power  to  assimilate  large  quantities  of  food  and  turn  it  into  eggs. 

In  the  same  way  it  helps  to  fat  the  cockerels  and  other  birds  you 
wish  to  sell.  It  gives  strength  to  pass  the  moulting  season  and  good 
health  always.  A  penny’s  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on 
a  written  guarantee. 

VA  lbs.  25c;  mall  or  express  40e. 

5  lbs.  60c,  12  lbs.  $1.25,  25  lb.  pall  $2.50. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  poultry  book,  free. 


/»<T- 


DB  HESS  STOCK  F99D 


Is  a  guaranteed  animal  tonic,  formulated  by  an  experienced  live  stock 
farmer  (Dr.  Hess,  M.D. ,  D.V.S.)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
about  an  economical  system  of  feeding.  It  acts  on  the  digestive  organs ,  keeps  them  healthy  and  active  and  relieves 
the  minor  stock  ailments.  The  animal  receiving  it  can  consume  and  put  to  use  a  large  ration.  Thus  it  helps  the 
cow  to  give  more  milk  and  the  steer,  sheep  or  hog  to  fat  quicker.  No  live  stock  owner  can  afford  to  do  without 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  Fed  twice  a  day  in  small  doses.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lb.  pall  #1.60,  except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  quantities 
at  a  slight  advance.  Send  2c  for  Hr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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The  bottle  holds 
to  cover  an  acre 


company 
good  to 
criticized 


“INOCULATING  THE  SOIL.” 

Buying  Shares  in  Bottled  Nitrogen. 

There  is  a  man  around  here  selling  some  fertilizer 
in  a  small  bottle  in  liquid  form, 
about  a  half-pint,  and  is  supposed 
of  ground.  He  is  from 
the  Standard  Nitrogen 
Company.  The  bottle 
contains  germs  which 
are  supposed  to  give  the 
plant  nitrogen.  Is  the 
company  -a  good  one  ? 

The  agent  is  trying  to 
sell  me  some  shares  in 
the  business.  Is  his 
fertilizer  good,  and  is 
what  he  says  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  true? 

New  York  l.  m. 

Our  advice  is  not  to 
buy  any  shares.  We  do 
not  know  what  stories 
this  man  is  telling,  but 
some  of  the  statements 
formerly  made  by  this 
were  far  too 
be  true.  We 
some  of  these 
statements,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany  finally  agreed  to 
destroy  their  old  circu¬ 
lars  and  print  new  ones. 

What  they  offer  for  sale 
in  the  bottle  is  not  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  all,  though  they 
may  try  to  make  you 
think  it  is.  The  bottles 
probably  contain  the  liv¬ 
ing  germs  or  bacteria 
which  work  upon  the 
roots  of"  legumes  or 
pod-bearing  plants,  like 
beans,  peas,  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa,  etc.  You  will  find 
that  clover  carries  its 
seeds  in  a  little  pod,  as 
well  as  beans  or  peas. 

Now  these  pod-bearing 
plants  are  able  to  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air, 
provided  these  little  bac¬ 
teria  are  on  the  roots. 

It  is  only  through  these 
germs  that  the  nitrogen 
is  obtained,  and,  if  they 
are  not  already  in  the 
soil,  the  plants  naturally 
cannot  do  so  well  as 
they  would  if  the  germs 
were  present.  These  bot¬ 
tles  are  supposed  to 
contain  the  live  germs. 

1  lie  liquid  is  put  on 
the  seeds,  and  when  they 
are  planted  the  theory 


tained  a  fertilizer  which  would  provide  plant  food 
for  all  sorts  of  crops,  like  grain  or  potatoes,  and 
change  poor  sandy  land  into  very  productive  soil.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  say  this  outright,  but  they  said 
just  enough  to  suit  their  purpose,  and  then  left  it  to 
be  thought  out  as  they  suggested.  Their  proposition 


WHEN  THE  BLOOM  IS  ON  THE  APPLE.  Fig.  226 


is  that  the  germs  will 
develop  as  the  plant  grows,  and  thus  give  it  the  power 
to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  This  is  called  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  has  given  fair  results  in  many  cases  when 
these  germs  are  active  and  strong.  The  bottle  does 
not  contain  any  fertilizer,  any  more  than  a  cake  of 
yeast,  and  it  might  be  compared  with  that.  When 
we  last  investigated  this  company  they  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  convey  the  impression  that  their  bottles  con- 


was  to  form  a  company  to  buy  up  great  tracts  of  poor 
land  at  a  low  figure,  improve,  it  by  the  use  of  their 
material,  and  then  sell  it  at  a  high  price.  The  scheme 
seemed  to  us  like  a  dream,  and  we  told  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  company  that  we  should  print  parts  of 
their  circulars  and  comment  on  them  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  them  out.  On  this,  as  we  have  said, 
they  consulted  Dr.  Lipman,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 


Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  advised  them  to 
cut  out  all  wild  and  absurd  statements  about  the  value 
of  these  bacteria,  and  they  did  so.  At  one  time  they 
engaged  a  well-known  scientist  to  take  charge  of  the 
bacteria.  He  now  writes  us  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  company  and  does  not  guarantee  any 

product  they  put  on  the 
market.  Llis  example 
is  probably,  a  good  one 
for  you  to  follow.  As 
for  buying  stock  in  the 
company,  our  advice  is 
to  let  it  entirely  alone. 

At  this  time  we  re¬ 
ceive  many  questions 
from  people  who  want 
to  know  just  what  “inoc¬ 
ulation”  is.  Bulletin  227 
of  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  a  very  good 
statement  regarding  it. 
It  seems  that  the  plan 
of  using  soil  from  a 
fertile  field  of  clover  on 
new  land  was  practiced 
years  ago.  Dr.  Lipman 
says  it  was  the  custom 
in  Finland  to  take  fer¬ 
tile  soil  and  scatter  it 
over  newly  -  cleared 
swamp  land.  This  favor¬ 
ed  the  growth  of  clover. 
We  now  know  that  the 
fertile  soil  introduces 
the  clover  bacteria,  but 
it  was  not  until  1S86  that 
this  fact  was  demon¬ 
strated  so  soil  inocula¬ 
tion  was  understood.  As 
long  ago  as  1774  agricul¬ 
tural  writers  noticed  that 
clover  was  what  was 
called  a  “  meliorating  ” 
crop,  and  that  it  left  the 
soil  better  for  having 
grown  in  it.  While  this 
result  was  known,  it 
was  not  until  1886  that 
German  scientists  proved 
that  the  legumes  had  this 
power  to  improve  the 
soil,  because  they  were 
able  to  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Then  it 
was  demonstrated  that 
this  power  of  extracting 
nitrogen  depended  upon 
the  bacteria  mentioned 
above.  This  knowledge 
explained  why  the  soil 
from  good  clover  fields 
helped  this  crop  on  new 
ground,  and  this  practice 
of  adding  the  soil  be¬ 
came  known  as  inoculat¬ 
ing  the  ground,  or  soil 
inoculation.  At  first  this 
inoculation  was  confined 
to  using  the  soil  from  the 
fertile  fields.  There  were  some  objections  to  this, 
such  as  the  danger  of  introducing  weed  seeds,  dodder 
and  disease  germs.  This  led  to  experiments  with 
what  are  known  as  pure  cultures.  This  means  that  the 
special  bacteria  which  work  on  the  roots  of  Alfalfa 
were  separated  and  bred  or  developed  alone.  They 
were  kept  in  some  suitable  material  and  sent  out  in 
sealed  bottles,  to  be  used  as  we  have  described.  This 
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:  nbo  called  soil  inoculation,  and  when  the  bacteria 
are  well  kept  and  properly  used  they  do  their  proper 
work  and  help  the  crop. 

The  great  mistake  made  by  many  people  who 
Study  this  for  the  first  time  is  in  supposing  that  these 
bacteria  are  really  some  wonderful  kind  of  fertilizer. 
They  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  simply  give  the 
plants  a  better  chance  to  develop,  provided  the  soil 
is  in  good  condition,  well  drained  and  fertilized. 
They  will  not  take  the  place  of  good  seed,  drains,  ■ 
good  tillage,  lime  or  manure  and  fertilizer.  On  most 
soils  they  are  not  as  essential  as  lime  for  Alfalfa. 
There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  using  them  or  “inocu¬ 
lating  the  soil”  unless  the  seed  and  the  soil  are  both 
right.  _ 

PROFIT  IN  FERTILIZING  OHIO  SOIL. 
Figures  for  a  Crop. 

Because  the  experiment  station  and  institute  lectures 
teach  greater  production  per  acre  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  they  urge  greater  total  produc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  this  station  has  two  half-acres  of 
land  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same  field;  these  tracts 
are  as  nearly  uniform  in  character  of  soil  as  it  was 
possible  to  select  them ;  they  have  had  the  same  tillage, 
the  same  quantity  of  seed,  and  the  same  treatment  in 
every  way  except  in  the  one  point  of  fertilizing;  on 
one  of  these  tracts  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the 
last  six  years  has  been  13  bushels  per  acre — or  the 
general  world  average — and  on  the  other  33  bushels; 
it  is  therefore  requiring  more  than  2%  acres  of  land 
in  one  case  to  produce  as  much  wheat  as  is  grown 
on  one  acre -in  the  other.  Allowing  one  dollar  per 
day  for  the  labor  of  a  man,  and  counting  a  team  as 
equivalent  to  a  man  in  labor  cost,  the  expense  of 
producing  these  crops  has  been  as  below : 

Treatment  of  laud. 

None.  Fertilized. 


Rental  or  Interest  .  $7.50  $3.00 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding  .  5.00  2.00 

Seed,  (wo  bushels  per  acre  .  "*.00  2.00 

Cutting  and  shocking  .  7.00  4.00 

Use  of  machine  and  twine  .  2.00  1.50 

Thrashing  .  2.50  2.50 


Total  . $29.00  $15.00 

Value  of  crop  .  33:00  33.00 


Net  gain  .  $4.00  $18.00 


The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  has  been  more  than  repaid 
in  the  clover  crops  grown  in  rotation  with  the  wheat, 
hence  no  charge  for  fertilizers  has  been  made  in  the 
above  statement.  This  comparison  shows  that  at  the 
low  rate  of  wages  on  which  these  results  are  com¬ 
puted  the  cost  of  the  bushel  of  wheat  has  been  nearly 
twice  as  great  on  the  unfertilized  land  as  on  that 
properly  managed. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  compute  the  cost  at  the 
rate  of  wages  current  in  this  vicinity,  namely,  $1.50  per 
day  for  men  and  $4  per  day  for  man  and  team,  the 
account  would  stand  as  below : 

Treatment  of  land. 

None.  Fertilized. 

Rental  or’  interest  .  $7.50  $3.00 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding .  10.00  4.00 

Seed,  two  bushels  per  acre  .  5.00  2.00 

Cutting  and  shocking  .  13.00  7.00 

T'se  of  machine  and  twine  .  2.00  1.50 

Thrashing  .  3.50  3.50 


Total  . $41.00  $21.00 

Value  of  crop  .  33.00  33.00 

Gain  (  +  )  or  loss  (  — )  . —8.00  +12.00 

The  man  in  this  vicinity,  therefore,  who  raises  the 

average  crop  of  wheat  of  Ohio,  does  not  get  as  much 
for  his  labor  as  he  pays  the  man  who  helps  him  by 
the  day.  By  either  method  of  computation  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  would  pay  better  to  let  three-fifths  of  the 
land  lie  absolutely  idle,  even  though  rent  be  paid  on 
it,  than  to  skim  over  the  whole  area  under  average 
methods.  ■ .  chas.  e.  thorne. 

Director  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  striking  showing  for  fertilizer 
which  we  understand  was  mostly  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  clover  provided  most  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen.  While  the  lecturers  may  not  directly  urge  greater 
total  production,  such  results  would  mean  larger  total 
crops,  for  no  man  would  be  willing  to  let  half  his 
farm  lie  idle  when  he  knew  how  to  make  it  yield 
paying  crops.  A  large  increase  of  food  would  be  a 
blessing,  provided  the  income  from  its  sale  were  fairly 
divided.  Our  argument  rs  that,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  the  farmer  receives  too  small  a  proportion 
of  the  consumer’s  price.  The  potato  market  for  this 
season  will  give  us  an  illustration.  The  retail  price 
has  been  much  the  same  as  in  former  years,  while 
the  wholesale  price  to  farmers  went  to  25  or  30  cents 
a  bushel.  Under  present  methods  of  distribution 
retail  prices  to  consumers  will  vary  but  little,  being 
held  to  an  arbitrary  standard.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wholesale  price,  or  what  farmers  receive,  will  be 
determined  by  supply.  The  more  they  produce  the 
less  they  will  receive,  while  the  consumer  receives 
little  if  any  benefit  from  the  low  wholesale  price 
unless  he  can  dodge  past  two  or  three  middlemen. 
That  is  why  we  say  that  the  question  of  distribution 
and  sale  is  as  important  to  farmers  as  that  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  should  be  discussed  and  taught  wherever 


farmers  meet  Prof.  Thorne’s  figures  give  us  a  chance 
to  see  what  a  farmer  gets  for  his  labor.  We  charge 
20  cents  an  hour  for  a  man’s  day  and  the  same  for  a 
team.  A  farmer  ought  to  earn  as  much  as  laborers  do. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Suter,  of  Northumberland  County,  Pa., 
sends  us  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  127.  In  speaking 
of  these  calves  and  of  his  farm,  Mr.  Suter  says: 

“Mina  and  Daisy  are  bred  from  the  best  stock  we 
could  buy  after  hundreds  of  miles  travel.  Mina  is  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  montlfs  old,  and  Daisy  between 
six  and  seven.  They  are  regular  pets,  and  Mina  in 
particular  is  always  looking  for  some  one  to  .fondle 
her.  We  now  have  at  the  head  of  our  herd  Lilith 
Pauline  de  Kol’s  son,  whose  dam  at  four  years  old 
gave  100.85  pounds  milk  in  one  day;  28.24  pounds  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days.  Also  Sir  Pieterlje  Lyons  Henger- 
veld,  whose  dam  at  five  years  and  under  unfavorable 
circumstances  made  nearly  27  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days.  I  have  kept  Holsteins  five  years,  and  consider 
them  first  class,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Cows 
are  tested  once  a  year  for  tuberculosis  and  have  had 
but  one  diseased  animal,  and  that  in  a  lot  I  had 
recently  purchased.  Our  business  was  built  from  a 
very  small  beginning,  and  we  had  to  earn  almost 
every  dollar  before  it  could  be  used.  We  have  been 
fairly  successful,  and  now  have  about  45  horses  and 
cattle.  Last  season  was  a  very  discouraging  one, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  our  cash  sales  in  12 
months  were  over  $5,200,  averaging  over  $100  per 
week.” _ 

KEEP  YOUR  HENS  AT  HOME. 

A  near  neighbor  keeps  a  large  flock  of  hens  that  roam 
at  will.  The  owner  will  not  confine  them,  when  I  have 
a  lawn  in  close  proximity,  planted  to  all  kinds  of  flojver- 
ing  plants,  (hat  they  scratch  out  very  hadly.  If  the  said 
neighbor  will  not  confine  them,  what  course  can  I  pursue 
to  protect  the  plants  from  their  ravishing?  T.  D. 

Palermo,  Me. 

We  went  all  through  the  discussion  of  this  question 
several  years  ago.  It  was  claimed  that  a  hen  destroy¬ 
ing  a  neighbor’s  garden  becomes  a  wild  bird  and  can 
be  shot.  That  is  not  so.  You  shoot  such  straying 
hens  at  your  own  risk,  but  about  all  the  owner  can 
do  at  law'  is  to  bring  suit  for  the  value  of  the  hens. 
All  you  could  sue  him  for  would  be  the  value  of  crops 
destroyed.  So  that  lawing  is  about  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  part  of  a  hen  quarrel.  A  reasonable  man 
will  keep  his  hens  shut  up  if  you  go  at  him  right.  If 
■he  will  not  do  so,  the  treatment  varies  as  to  whether 
you  are  aggressive  or  diplomatic.  The  fighting  man 
generally  shoots  a  few  hens  and  carries  them  to  the 
neighbor’s  property.  This  makes  bad  feeling,  but  the 
hens  are  kept  at  home.  The  diplomatist  makes  the 
hens  welcome — puts  up  a  little  house  and  yard  with 
nests,  and  entices  the  hens  into  it.  They  will  lay 
there  and  usually  go  home  when  night  comes.  You 
get  their  eggs  and  the  owner  usually  gets  wise  and 
shuts  them  up.  If  you  cannot  get  the  owner  to  keep 
them  at  home,  you  will  have  to  protect  your  plants 
with  ware  netting.  A  lively  young  dog  can  be  trained 
to  drive  the  hens  away.  Whenever  this  question  is 
answered  we  usually  print  the  following  suggestion 
for  a  last  resort : 

A  maiden  lady  owned  a  piece  of  grouud, 

And  morn  and  eve  in  Summer  she  was  found 
Within  her  garden.  But  her  neighbor  kept, 

A  flock  of  hens,  and  while  she  worked  or  slept, 

With  busy  feet  they  dug  her  finest  seed. 

In  vain  she  chased  them  at  her  utmost  speed, 

And  “shooed”  and  stoned  them,  quite  undignified, 

Then  while  her  neighbor  laughed  until  he  cried, 

But  women  who  can  foil  the  wiles  of  men. 

Will  not  be  daunted  by  a  Leghorn  hen. 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,  still  can  block 
Man's  ridicule,  and  give  his  nerves  a  shock. 

Our  lady  cried  a  bit — as  was  her  right — 

Then  took  some  cards  and  on  each  one  did  write : 

“ Please  keep  your  hens  at  home!”  A  seed  of  corn 
She  strung  to  each.  With  early  break  of  dawn 
Back  came  the  hens ;  they  gobbled  grain  and  string. 
Then  back  for  home  they  started  on  the  wing. 

From  every  mouth  they  dragged  the  lady’s  card. 
“Please  keep,”  he  scratched  his  head — his  heart  was  hard, 
But  shame  cut  through  it  like  a  knife,  and  hence 
His  hens  no  more  flew  o’er  the  lady’s  fence. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

As  a  teacher  who  still  entertains  some  of  the 
“pedagogical  notions  and  prejudices”  objected  to  by 
L.  A.  T.  on  page  168  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  have  been 
hoping  to  see  some  one  else  discuss  through  your  col¬ 
umns  the  matter  of  farm  education.  I  think  anyone 
who  has  ever  given  a  thought  to  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  agrees  with  L.  A.  T.  that  our  children  should  be 
taught  those  things  which  will  enable  them  to  “get 
more  enjoyment  out  of  farm  life,  to  understand  it 
better,  and  to  make  it  furnish  them  a  better  and  a 
surer  living.”  As  a  means  to  this  end  we  are  asked 
to  teach  “agriculture”  as  a  subject  in  the  common 
schools,  and  it  is  against  this  that  I,  for  one,  protest. 
This  proposition  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong  in  principle 
and  quite  impossible  in  practice.  It  rests  on  a  mis¬ 


understanding  of  the  office  of  the  common  school.  We 
are  given  the  child  during  the  years  between  eight 
and  10  (I  am  speaking  of  New  York  State)  six  hours 
a  day,  and  commonly  in  the  rural  districts  only  160 
days  a  year,  including  holidays.  In  this  length  of  time 
we  must  teach  him  to  read  easily  and  comprehendingly, 
to  write  clearly  and  intelligibly,  to  spell  correctly 
three-fourths  of  the  words  in  common  use,  and  to 
know  and  understand  a  few  fragments  of  literature — 
enough  to  give  him  a  taste  for  such  things.  We  must 
teach  him  about  the  world  beyond  that  he  has  never 
seen,  about  his  own  country  and  section  of  country 
in  relation  to  others,  what  contribution  each  section 
makes  to  the  world  at  large,  and  why.  We  must  teach 
him  to  write  a  promissory  note  and  compute  interest, 
to  calculate  percentages  and  ratios,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  land  in  a  given  area,  of  hay  in  a  barn,  or  of 
grain  in  a  bin,  of  shingles  needed  for  a  roof  or  carpet 
for  a  floor,  and  to  perform  all  his  operations  quickly 
and  accurately.  We  must  teach  him  about  his  body 
and  how  to  care  for  it,  how  all  kinds  of  alcoholic 
beverages  are  manufactured,  and  all  their  fearful  and 
wonderful  effects  on  the  user.  We  must  teach  him 
of  his  country’s  history,  and  of  the  men  who  made  it, 
and  we  must  ground  him  in  the  principles  of  our 
government  and  constitution.  In  addition  to  these 
subjects,  which,  except  physiology,  are  required 
throughout  this  State  for  graduation  from  the  com¬ 
mon  school,  we  all  try  to  teach  enough  drawing  to 
give  the  children  another  medium  for  self-expression, 
and  enough  nature  study  to  arouse  an  interest  in  and  a 
love  for  the  child’s  home  surroundings. 

This  “mass  of  matter”  has  been  determined  upon 
after  careful  deliberation  by  trained  educators,  and 
I  fail  to  see  anything  that  “could  be  well  left  out."  That 
it  can  be  “better  taught  in  less  time”,  all  good  teachers 
believe,  and  that  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  set  our 
faces.  At  present,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
great  majority  of  children  never  learn  all  that  we  are 
now  trying  to  teach  them.  It  is  a  common  cry  from 
the  unthinking  that  because  most  children  fail  to  go 
further  than  the  elementary  grades,  therefore  every¬ 
thing  expedient  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  know  must 
be  taught  in  the  grades.  They  overlook  the  fact  that 
these  children  fail  to  go  further  because  they  cannot 
master  the  work  already  given,  and  to  give  them  more 
work  only  makes  confusion  worse  confounded.  More¬ 
over,  a  glance  at  the  grade  work  as  I  have  tried  to  out¬ 
line  it  will  show  it  to  be  purely  fundamental.  Our  work 
is  solely  to  build  foundations,  and  these  foundations 
are  needed  by  all  alike,  whether  farmer,  artisan,  busi¬ 
ness  man,  or  housemother.  With  these  you  can  rear  a 
superstructure  of  modern  scientific  agriculture,  which 
I  understand  to  be  much  more  than  a  mass  of  unrelated 
information  regarding  stanchions,  fancy  poultry,  top- 
grafts,  etc. 

I  am  out  of  my  proper  sphere  when  I  undertake 
to  suggest  a  high  school  course,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  course  in  agriculture  should  belong  with  the 
courses  in  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  commercial 
law.  If  this  course  could  be  made  sufficiently  elastic 
to  admit  other  than  regularly  enrolled  high  school 
students,  so  much  the  better.  If  a  certificate  that 
the  pupil  had  passed,  say,  the  seventh  grade  in  the 
common  school,  would  admit  to  the  agricultural  course, 
it  might  prove  an  incentive  to  some  who  otherwise 
would  not  do  even  that  much,  for  alas !  it  is  the 
indifferent  as  well  as  the  incapable  who  drop  out  by 
the  way. 

As  to  those  children,  and  they  are  many,  who  leave 
school  unable  to  write  a  legible  business  letter,  un¬ 
able  to  read  an  editorial  in  a  newspaper,  or  to  under¬ 
stand  it  if  it  were  read  to  them,  children  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  the  world  beyond  their 
immediate  neighborhood  is  a  closed  book,  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  teach  them  agricult-ure  reminds  me  of  the 
speech  made  by  the  minister’s  little  daughter  when 
they  brought  her  in  to  see  the  fifth  baby :  “But,  papa, 
I  think  there  are  other  things  we  need  worse.” 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  a.  paddock. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  writer  did  not  go  far  beyond  the 
common  grades  because  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  leave  school  and  go  to  work.  That  is  the  fate  of 
a  large  proportion  of  boys  to-day. 

The  Canadian  Government  wants  farmers — either 
land. owners  or  farm  laborers.  It  will  try  to  exclude 
immigrants  who  would  seek  to  remain  in  towns  and 
cities.  While  this  country  has  been  drawing  heavily 
from  Southern  Europe,  Canadian  immigrants  have 
largely  come  from  the  North.  There  has  also  been  a 
rush  of  Americans  over  the  line  to  Western  Canada, 
and  probably  80  per  cent  of  them  have  been  farmers. 
There  has  not  been  before,  certainly  not  in  modern 
times,  any  such  movement  of  farmers  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  flood  had 
hardly  begun.  We  believe  that  most  of  these  im¬ 
migrants  would  have  done  as  well  on  this  side  of  the 
line,  but  there  is  no  use  trying  to  reason  with  one 
who  has  the  restless  spirit  of  adventure. 
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COLONY  COOPS  FOR  GROWING  CHICKS. 
An  Improvement  on  Old  Models. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article,  "Hens  that  Feed 
Themselves,”  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  20,  and  would  like 
to  ask  the  formula  of  Mr.  Hunter's  dry  mash,  the  cost 
per  100  pounds  of  same,  the  size,  cost' and  construction 
of  the  brooder  coops  he  used,  and  did  they  have  roosts? 

New  Ilaven,  N.  Y.  c.  D.  J. 

The  dry-mash  questions  were  answered  in  an  article 
already  written  for  these  columns ;  there  has  been  a 
perfect  swarm  of  letters  asking  about  it,  indicating  a 
very  widespread  interest  in  the  subject. 

Among  the  several  factors  which  aid  to  good  growth 
in  the  youngsters  clean,  roomy  and  airy  coops  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  and  this  is  a  point  where  very 
many  poultry  growers  “slip  a  cog."  The  growing 
chicks  increase  in  size  very  rapidly,  and  coops  which 
seemed  more  than  roomy  two  or  three  weeks  ago  are 
crowded  now.  The  farmer,  busy  with  many  interests, 
does  not  notice  the  crowded  condition  of  the  coops 
where  the  growing  pullets  have  to  sleep  o’  nights,  or 
neglects  to  clean  out  the  accumulated  filth,  and  the 
poor  birds  live  for  eight  or  nine  hours  of  each  24  in 
surroundings  which  fairly  rival  the  infamous  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.  It  is  little  wonder  that  growth  is 
retarded  and  the  pullets  seem  stunted.  I  use  three 
or  four  different  types  of  coops,  the  very  best  of  which 
are  homemade  and  arc  illustrated  herewith.  Figs.  229 
and  220.  Excellent  colony  coops  are  offered  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  incubator  manufacturing  companies  and  the 
two  shown  in  the  picture  on  first  page  of  The  R.  X.-Y. 
of  March  26  are  of  this  class.  There  are  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  this  type  of  brooder  and  coop,  which 
makes  a  fine  home  for  the  chicks  from  incubator  till 
the  pullets  have  begun  to  lay;  a  disadvantage  is  that 
they  are  decidedly  heavy  to  handle,  and  we  are  prone 
to  neglect  work  when  it  is  extra  hard  to  do. 

A  very  convenient  colony  coop,  which  we  consider  of 
good  size,  light  and  consequently  easy 
to  handle,  is  shown  in  Figs.  229  and  220. 

These  we  build  ourselves,  and  the  cost 
of  materials  is  quite  small.  This  home¬ 
made  '  fresh-air”  coop  is  six  feet  long 
by  three  feet  wide,  three  feet  high  in 
front  and  two  feet  high  at  the  back.  It 
is  built  of  a  very  light  frame,  covered 
with  inch-mesh  wire  netting  securely 
stapled  on,  then  the  walls  are  covered 
with  burlap  bagging  (grain  sacks),  and 
the  roof  is  covered  with  a  good  ready 
roofing.  There  is  a  floor,  made  of  three- 
quarter-inch  box  boards,  which  is  se¬ 
curely  nailed  to  four  strips  of  “strap¬ 
ping”  (strapping  is  two  by  seven-eighths- 
incli  stuff).  The  frame  is  of  strapping 
throughout.  The  corners  are  made  of 
two  pieces,  nailed  together  V-shape;  all 
the  rest  is  single  strips.  There  are  two 
strips,  set  20  inches  apart,  in  the  front, 
to  make  space  for  the  gate,  which  is 
20  inches  wide,  outside  measure.  An 
intermediate  stud  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  one  up  the  middle  of  the  roof 
give  needed  support  there. 

The  coop  shown  in  the  illustrations  is  full  six  feet 
long,  and  two  strips  of  yard-wide  roofing  will  not  cover 
the  rocf  and  turn  over  the  ends.  In  such  case  there 
must  be  three  strips  of  roofing,  two  feet  three  inches 
wide  each,  to  give  the  necessary  laps  and  the  turned- 
over  edge.  If  the  coop  is  shortened  to  five  feet  six 
inches  two  strips  of  yard- wide  roofing  will  cover  the 
roof.  The  frame  of  the  roof  comes  down  over  the 
edges  all  around,  like  a  cover;  two-inch  mesh  wire 
netting  is  tacked  on  to  the  frame,  as  taut  as  it  can  be 
drawn,  and  this  supports  the  roofing.  Half-inch  boards 


the  burlap  when  it  is  raining,  and  thus  getting  wet. 

Inch-mesh  wire  netting,  IS  inches  wide,  is  securely 
stapled  entirely  around  the  coop,  shutting  out  all  night 
prowlers;  the  open  space  in  the  front  is  also  closed 
with  inch-mesh  netting.  It  is  well  to  begin  putting  on 
the  netting  at  one  of  the  gate  studs,  working  around 
the  coop  to  the  other  gate  stud.  Where  there 


sunshine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chicks;  it  also  fur¬ 
nishes  many  worms  and  insects,  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
youngsters.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  rather  open 
wood-lot  along  the  rear  of  our  small  farm,  and  the 
owner  of  the  wood  kindly  permits  us  to  fence  in  and 
use  a  strip  about  50  feet  wide.  This  makes  a  superb 
chick-range,  and  the  growing  pullets  greatly  enjoy  the 
shelter  they  find  there.  It  is  always  several  degrees 
cooler  in  the  woods  than  out  in  the  open  lot,  and  for 
several  hours  of  the  middle  of  the  day  practically  all 
of  the  chicks  will  have  “taken  to  the  woods.”  On  this 
tract  we  have  all  the  requisites  of  good  growth  ex¬ 
cepting  green  food;  grass  is  very  scarce  there.  To 
supply  this  we  distribute  a  basket  of  lawn-mower  clip¬ 
pings  out  there  every  week  day;  these  are  greatly  en¬ 
joyed.  The  coops  are  cleaned  out  once  a  week,  and  an 
inch  depth  of  fresh  loam  spread  over  the  floor  of  each. 
Fresh  water  is  supplied  every  day,  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  being  thoroughly  rinsed  daily.  The  food  hoppers 
are  re-filled  once  a  week,  so  the  food  is  always  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  our  pullets  “just  grow!” 

Massachusetts.  a.  f.  .hunter. 


SOME  PENN.  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Fig.  228. 

edges  of  wire  netting  coming  together  we  wired  them 
securely  together,,  as  we  wanted  to  be  certain  that  rats, 
weasels,  etc.,  were  effectively  shut  out  when  the  gate 
was  closed  at  night.  The  burlap  is  well  tacked  on, 
the  whole  of  the  coop  being  covered  by  it  excepting 
a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  front;  this  opening  is  for  light, 


A  COUPLE  OF  HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  Fig.  227. 


six  inches  wide  are  nailed  all  around  the  sides  and 
ends,  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  droppings  from  ac¬ 
cumulating  under  the  burlap  and  rotting  it  out;  the 
wire  netting  and  burlap  come  down  outside  the  thin 
boards.  These  prevent  the  chicks  getting  up  against 


A  COLONY  COOP  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKENS.  Fig.  229 


sunshine,  and  additional  ventilation.  Where  there  are 
edges  of  burlap  coming  together  they  are  sewn  to¬ 
gether  with  strong  twine,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
opening  in  front  the  burlap  is  secured  by  sewing  with 
strong  twine.  The  roof  is  held  down  by  four  hooks 
and  screw  eyes,  one  at. each  corner;  as  it  is  very  light 
a  strong  wind  will  lift  it  if  not  so  secured.  As  these 
coops  are  very  light  there  is  danger  that  a  high  wind 
will  blow  them  over;  to  prevent  this  we  set  a  flat  stone, 
as  large  as  can  be  conveniently  handled,  on  each  corner 
of  the  front.  As  the  roof  has  to  be  removed  but  once  a 
week,  for  the  regular  cleaning,  the  stone  weights  are 
but  little  bother — much  less  than  having  the  coop  rolled 
over  and  over  and  some  of  the  promising  pullets  badly 
hurt. 

If  roosts  are  wanted  they  are  easily  made  of  two  strips 
of  strapping,  nailed  together  in  T-shape,  and  resting  be¬ 
tween  two  small  blocks  nailed  upon  the  top  of  the  roost 
support.  The  blocks  on  top  save  weakening  the  sup¬ 
port  by  notching  it  to  receive  the  roosts.  To  prevent 
the  light  roosts  being  lifted  off  by  the  birds  runirng 
underneath,  put  a  small  hook  and  screw-eye  at  each 
end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  put  roosts  in  our 
coops,  although  they  are  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
the  interior  of  the  one  photographed;  we  do  use  roosts 
when  the  coop  is  occupied  by  cockerels  being  fattened 
We  grow  the  pullets,  quite  up  to  laying  maturity,  in 
coops  without  roosts,  and  they  do  not  roost  until  moved 
into  their  Winter  quarters.  This,  with  us,  is  about 
the  middle  of  September. 

A  most  important  aid  to  good  growth  in  the  pullets 
is  ample  range  and  abundant  shade.  They  need  to 
range,  to  enable  the  good  body-growth  we  want  them 
to  acquire  before  they  reach  laying  maturity;  they  also 
need  comfortable  shade,  to  protect  them  from  the  hot 
sun  of  Summer.  An  orchard  makes  the  best  possible 
place  for  chickens  to  range,  furnishing  either  shade  or 


DAMAGE  BY  THE  PHEASANTS. 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
468,  the  article  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  V.,  on  the  pheasant 
question.  Why,  just  think  of  it,  how  badly  I  was 
fooled  when  I  saw  59  pheasants  at  work  harvesting 
a  crop  just  a  few  months  ago,  that  a  farmer  had 
worked  hard  to  produce !  You  see  I  thought  they 
were  doing  some  damage,  but  now  I  find  they  were 
not.  I  usually  realize  from  $200  to  $400  per  acre  on 
my  muskmelons,  sometimes  more,  and  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  I  saw  them  digging  out  the  seed,  pull¬ 
ing  up  the  young  plants  and  breaking  them  off 
when  they  could  not  pull  them,  until  nearly  two-thirds 
of  a  three-acre  piece  was  destroyed.  I 
thought  they  were  doing  me  some  dam¬ 
age,  but  now  I  find  I  must  have  been 
mistaken.  I  have  a  neighbor,  a  poor 
man,  who  planted  eight  acres  of  corn, 
only  to  sec  the  pheasants  take  it  out, 
in  spite  of  boys,  gun  and  dogs.  He 
replanted  twice,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
I  thought  these  birds  were  doing  him 
some  damage,  but  “no,  they  are  no 
damage.”  To-day  I  have  been  obliged 
to  witness  the  damage  to  my  peas, 
which  are  just  coming  up  (seed  peas 
are  only  from  $5  to  $12  per  bushel  this 
season).  They  have  followed  some 
rows  as  much  as  three  or  four  rods, 
never  missing  one,  picking  out  the  ten¬ 
der  s'hoots  to  satisfy  their  endless  ap¬ 
petite.  Well,  this  made  me  rather  warm 
under  the  collar,  but  when  I  came  to 
the  house  and  read  the  article  of  Airs. 
C.  L.  V.  and  thought  of  the  “Beati¬ 
tudes”  and  of  course  meditated  o:i 
her  little  “Garden  of  Eden,”  with  its 
one  pheasant,  harmless  and  beautiful, 
I  also  meditated  on  my  garden  of  some 
acres  in  extent  with  its  relays  of  pheasants,  25,  50  and 
sometimes  more,  coming  one  after  another  till  the 
very  bread  of  my  children  is  in  danger.  Yes,  Mrs. 


INSIDE  OF  THE  COLONY  COOP.  Fig.  23“ 

C.  L.  V..  there  are  a  lot  of  us  in  western  New 
York  who  are  advertising  our  part  of  the  country  as 
being  far  too  valuable  to  be  turned  over  to  senti¬ 
mentalists  or  sports  from  the  cities  and  towns,  with 
their  pheasants  and  jack  rabbits.  john  q.  wells. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answored  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


THE  COST  OF  A  CROP. 


No.  4 — A  New  York  Wheat  Crop. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Seeley,  of  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  sends  the  following  statement 
of  a  wheat  crop  grown  last  year : 


By  125  bit.  wheat  at  $1.10  per  bu. $137.50 
To  plowing  (i  acres  at  $2.50  per  acre  15.00 

Fitting  10  times  over  at  $2.50 .  25.00 

Drilling  .  2.50 

Seed,  2  Vi  bushels  per  acre,  1 3  Vz 

bushels  at  $1.00  .  14.50 

Fertilizers,  200  pounds  per  acre,  at 

$30  per  ton  .  18.00 

Culting,  $6:  shocking,  $2;  twine, 

$1.25  . > .  9-25 

Drawing  to  barn,  two  men  and 

team,  one  day  .  0.00 

Thrashing  bill,  4  cents  per  bushel..  5.00 
Help  bill,  eight  men,  two  hours  each  3.20 

Thrashing  coal  .  .30 

Drawing  to  market,  five  miles .  6.00 

Interest  on  land  at  $80  per  acre..  28.80 
Taxes  and  insurance  .  6.00 


$138.05 

No  charge  for  depreciation  on  teams, 
tools,  etc.  No  credit  to  straw.  This  goes 
back  to  the  land  to  repay  only  in  part  the 
depreciation  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
the  elements  of  fertility  contained  in  the 
grain.  Is  this  profit  or  loss? 

These  figures  are  different  from  the 
reports  to  be  ma'de  this  year.  We  do 
not  know  how  Mr.  Seeley  figured  the 
cost  of  plowing  an  acre  at  $2.50.  It  is 
a  simpler  plan  to  figure  the  hours  at  20 
cents,  for  the  man  and  10  cents  for  each 
horse.  In  this  case,  the  wheat  paid 
wages  and  taxes  and  a  fair  interest  on 
the  value  of  the  land. 


No.  5— A  Pennsylvania  Oat  Crop. 

The  following  statement  is  sent  by 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Grover,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
This  is  a  “run-down”  farm  which  Mr. 
Grover  hopes  to  restore  by  good  cul¬ 
ture  : 

Our  this  year  oats  field  measures  exactly 
nine  acres,  and  on  this  land  we  raised  corn 
last  year.  My  brother  plowed  under  the 
corn  stubble,  then  dragged  it  one  way  and 
harrowed  it  the  other,  and  then  drilled  it. 
As  he  had  been  helping  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  with  our  team,  they  returned  the 
favor  by  coming  over  with  their  teams  on 
the  last  day,  so  that  the  nine  acres  were 
harrowed  over  once  and  drilled  in  one  day. 
This  was  done  by  putting  on  three  teams 
in  the  morning  at  harrowing  and  two 
drills  in  the  afternoon,  completing  the 
work  before  dark.  It  turned  out  that  we 
put  in  just  204  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre,  about  what  I  planned  to  do,  and 
about  two  bushels  of  oats,  which  was  less 
than  I  intended  to  do.  The  following  gives 
the  cost  of  planting,  including  the  three 
teams,  when  used,  at  40  cents  an  hour  for 
each  man  and  team : 


Plowing  .  62  hours. 

liarrowing  and  dragging  •....  18  hours. 

Drilling  .  11  hours. 

Total  .  91  hours. 

At  40  cents  per  hour,  this  would  put 

the  labor  at  . *...$36.40 

Fertilizer  (1,837  pounds)  .  24.00 

19  bushels  oats  at  60  cents  .  11.40 


Total  cost  . $71.80 


This  is  a  cost  of  $8  per  acre  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  and  planting.  One  can 
readily  see  at:  this  time,  after  considering 
the  cost  of  harvesting  and  thrashing,  just 
how  great  a  yield  per  acre  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  realize  a  fair  profit  on 
the  amount  invested  in  land  and  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.  I  intended  to  send  away  and 
pay  double  what  I  did  for  seed  oats,  but 
I  put  off  ordering  the  seed  to  such  a 
late  date  that  I  had  to  get  the  best  I 
could  in  this  locality. 


No.  6 — A  Long  Island  Potato  Crop. 

Last  week  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Foster,  of 
Long  Island,  gave  figures  showing  how 
his  four  acres  of  corn  cost  $144.35  in 
manure  and  fertilizer  before  the  seed 
was  dropped.  We  now  give  his  figures 
'for  1GY2  acres  of  potatoes  up  to  April 
25: 

1!)  2-3  tons  5-8-8  fertilizer  at  $28.85 .  $567.39 
276  bu.  seed  potatoes  at  70  cents.-  193.20 


250  pounds  sulphur  at  3  cents....  7.50 
13  hours  carting  fertilizer,  three 

horses,  at  50  cents  .  6.50 

72  hours  plowing,  2  horses,  at  40c.  28.80 
12  hours  disking,  3  horses,  at  50c.  6.00 


6  hours  rolling,  2  horses,  at  40c  2.40 

32  hrs.  harrowing,  3  horses,  at  50c.  16.00 

92  hours  cutting  seed,  man.  at  20c.  18.40 

36  hours  drilling  fertilizer,  2  horses, 

at  40  cents  .  14.40 

36  hours  planting,  2  horses,  at  40c.  14.40 

Total  . $874.99 

Here  we  have  an  average  cost  of 
$53.30  per  acre,  including  labor  at  team¬ 
ster’s  wages.  Some  of  our  Western 

friends  who  simply  turn  over  a  clover 
sod  and  plant  potatoes  will  be  shocked 
at  this  expense,  but  wait  until  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over.  This  is  not  far  from  the 
average  cost  of  getting  Long  Island  po¬ 
tatoes  into  the  ground.  We  shall  try 
to  give  the  items  of  labor  cost  as  they 
occur  through  the  season. 


SPRAYING  FOR  THE  CODLING  MOTH. 

We  have  heard  much  discussion  as  to 
the  best  time  for  using  poisons  to  kill  the 
Codling  moth.  The  following  advice  by 
Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette,  of  Colorado,  is  printed 
in  News  Notes : 

“Tbe  most  important  of  all  the  sprays 
for  the  control  of  the  Codling  moth  is 
that  made  just  after  the  blossoms  have 
fallen  and  before  the  calyx  lobes  have 
closed.  The  reason  that  it  is  so  important 
to  make  a  thorough  application  at  this  time 
is  because,  on  an  average,  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  worihs  for  the  year  try  to 
enter  the  apple  at  the  calyx  or  blossom 
end.  If  the  poison  can  be  placed  in  the 
blossom  before  it  closes,  it  remains  there 
to  catch  the  80  per  cent  of  the  first 
brood.  In  doing  this  the  second  brood 
is  also  lessened  by  80  per  cent.  The  poison 
then  remains  within  tbe  calyx  to  kill  80 
per  cent  of  the  20  per  cent  of  the  second 
brood  that  was  left.  It  is  also  important 
because,  if  tbe  poison  is  not  applied  before 
the  calyx  closes,  the  80  per  cent  of  worms 
that  enter  at  the  calyx  then  have  free 
access  to  the  apple  without  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  poisoned,  and  no  amount  of  spraying 
afterwards  can  get  them.  So,  after  all, 
the  best  time  to  poison  the  worms  that 
are  to  enter  the  apples  at  the  calyx  in 
August,  September  and  October,  is  at  the 
time  of  the  first  treatment,  when  the  blos¬ 
soms  have  nearly  all  fallen  from  the  trees. 

“In  order  to  get  l-esults  it  is  necessary 
that  this  first  treatment  be  made  very 
thorough.  By  a  thorough  treatment  is 
meant  one  that  will  fill  practically  all  the 
calyx  cups  with  the  poisonous  spray.  In 
order  to  do  this  large  trees  will  require 
anywhere  from  six  to  12  gallons  of  spray. 
The  coarser  the  spray  the  larger  quantity 
it  will  require  to  thoroughly  treat  the 
trees.  The  spray,  however,  should  be 
coarse  enough  to  have  good  carrying  power, 
so  that  it  can  be  driven  into  the  blossoms 
upon  all  parts  of  the  tree.  While  making 
this  first  application  some  one  who  is  di¬ 
recting  the  spray  should  occasionally  thor¬ 
oughly  examine  the  blossoms  on  all  parts 
of  a  tree  just  sprayed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  the  liquid  is 
being  deposited  in  all  the  blossoms.  Any 
man  can  test  his  work  from  time  to  time 
in  this  way  if  he  chooses,  and  so  be  able 
to  know  positively  whether  or  not  the  work 
is  being  thoroughly  done. 

“Avoid  throwing  a  large  amount  of  the 
spray  directly  upon  the  trunks  and  large 
limbs  of  the  trees,  because  when  this  is 
done  the  poison  is  carried  down  about  the 
crown,  where  it  is  apt  to  do  serious  harm 
poisoning  the  crown  of  the  tree  itself.  If 
this  first  treatment  is  very  thoroughly 
done,  1  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  while 
to  spray  again  until  about  four  weeks 
after  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  which  will 
be  approximately  the  date  when  the  eggs 
of  the  first  brood  begin  to  hatch.  A  treat¬ 
ment  at  this  time  should  be  made  with  a 
very  fine  spray,  so  directed  as  lightly  to 
cover  all  parts  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  to 
poison  those  worms  that  enter  at  the  sides 
of  the  apples.  With  these  first  two  treat¬ 
ments  thoroughly  made,  as  above  described, 
the  writer  believes  that  we  have  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  destruction  of 
the  worms  of  the  first  brood.  If  the  worms 
of  this  first  brood  are  practically  all  de¬ 
stroyed,  there  could  be  but  a  very  light 
second  brood,  unless  the  moths  for  the 
second  brood  of  worms  fly  into  the  orchard 
from  the  surrounding  orchards  that  have 
not  been  properly  treated.” 


In  you 


-in  every  normal 
person — there  is  a 
strong  desire  for 
music  and  fun.  And 
there’s  nothing  like 
the  Victor  to  sat¬ 
isfy  that  desire. 

The  proof  is  in  the  hearing. 
Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you 
complete  catalogues  of  the  Victor 
— $10  to  $250— and  Victor  Records, 
and  tell  you  where  you  can  hear 
the  Victor.  The  dealer  will  sell 
on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 
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JPTtfRoofing 

4  "  Bargains 

ORDER  QUICK-- BIG  SAVINGS 


The  fine  early  spring  made  thousands  of  farmers 
put  off  the  job  of  roofing — just  as  you  did.  Result— our 
warehouses  are  over-stocked— but  they  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
cause  here  goes  for  a  sacrifice.  Reap  the  benefit  of  this  low 
price,  high  quality  proposition  by  sending  for  particulars  now. 
Will  you  be  among  the  thousands  of  farmers  to  save  big  money 
on  this  bed-rock  factory  price  and  extra  freight-prepaid  offer? 
Summer  rains  will  soon  come  heavy.  Roof  now.  We’ve  got 
the  kind  of  roofing  you  want.  And  here  it  is  at  bargain  prices 
you  never  heard  of  before.  £ 

Roofing  of  All  Kinds— $1,00  Per  Roll 
and  Up ,  Asphalt ,  Flint,  Rubber,  Gravel 

Immediate  shipment  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  One  of  our  ware¬ 
houses  Is  near  you  so  you  get  your  rooting  quick.  No  waiting,  no  wasted 
time.  No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  you  pay,  you  are  guaranteed 
biggest  value  and  a  saving  of  all  middlemen's  prolits.  Money  back  If  you 
want  it.  Get  our  samples  and  prices  and  compare  with  dealers. 
Then  you'll  know  the  saving  we  make  you.  You  send  no  money  with 
your  order,  so  you  take  no  risk.  Write  now  for  big  Free  book  No.  81 , 


THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 


Dept.  31  A, 


Cleveland,  O. 


Send  No 
Money 

Unlit  Satisfied - 
You  Take  No  Risk 

1  •  We  save  you  the  deal¬ 
er’ s,  jobber’s  and  middle¬ 
men  s  profits.  2.  We  guar¬ 
antee  the  quality  of  our  roof¬ 
ing  and  you  must  be  satisfied 
or  do  not  pay  a  cent.  3.  We 
prepay  freight  on  orders  of 
5  rolls  or  over.  4.  We  guar¬ 
antee  most  prompt,  safe  de¬ 
livery  from  our  shipping 
point  nearest  you.  5«  We 
send  you  our  book,  prices 
and  samples  so  you  can  com¬ 
pare  values  yourself.  6.  You 
choose  just  the  style  roofing 
you  want  and  7.  We  show 
you  how  you  can  have  all  the 
roofing  you  need,  without  its 
costing  you  a  single  penny. 
It  will  pay  now  to  write  us 
quick.  Tell  us  how  much  and 
what  style  roofing  you  want. 

Now’s  the  time  to  write 


<H  Gr&sselli  Arsenate  tf  lead 

H  When  you  buy  an  Arsenate  of  Lead  we  know  that  you  want  the  best. 

!  What  we  mean  by  the  best  is  one  that  will  stick  to  the  foliage,  won’t  burn,  will 
mix  readily  and  one  which  contains  as  high  per  cent  of  As205  (poison)  as  is 
CONSISTENT  with  good  sticking  qualities. 

H  Realizing  that  it  is  these  essentials  demanded  in  an  Arsenate  of  Lead,  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  Company  to  manufacture  such  Arsenate  of  Lead  bringing  eacli  of 
the  above  points  to  the  maximum  value. 

H  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  15# 

Arsenic  Oxide. 

.  4!  Will  you  write  us  at  once  for  the  name  of  nearest  distributer.  If  we  have  no 

one  near  you  who  handles  our  product,  shall  quote  you  very  interesting 
prices  direct. 

H  Address  nearest  office. 

<Ihe  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio0  (&?,£) 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 


We  are  the  oldest,  largest,  most  experienced,  and 
responsible  manufacturers  of  agricultural  sprays 
and  insecticides  iu  the  United  States,  and 
Blanchard's  “Lion  Brand”  is  the  standard  of  Pur¬ 
ity,  Strength  and  Uniformity  on  four  coutiuents. 

"LION  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  ” 

is  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray  for  destroy¬ 
ing  San  Jose  Scale.  It’s  ready  for  use  and 
costs  less  than  home-made  or  any  other  brand. 
Spray  fo-r  Scale  now. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Made  by  us  for  over  twenty  years  and  guaranteed 
to  contain  nothing  but  purest  and  most  effective 
ingredients.  One  gallon  to  49  of  water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PARIS  GREEN 

Wo  are  the  only  independent  makers.  “Lion 
Brand  ”  is  purest  and  strongest,  contains  not  a 
particle  of  liller  or  adulterant,  nothing  but  pur¬ 
est  Paris  Green. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OP  LEAD 

Unequalled  by  any  other  brand,  anywhere,  at  any 
pi  ice.  Positively  absolutely  pure  ;  extra  sticky. 

SPRAYING  BOOK  FREE 

Our  book  on  spraying  for  Scale  and  insect  destroy¬ 
ing  is  the  most  concise,  complete  thing  of  the 
kind.  Contains  a  lotof  interesting  information 
for  you,  in  practical  language.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  free  if  you  tell  us  how  many  fruit 
trees  you  have. 

THU  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 
lUi?  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Factories — New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Live  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Cow  Peas. 


Wood’s 
&  Seeds. 


We  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds — 

Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans,  Millets,  Sorghums, 
Ensilage  Corn,  Crimson  Clover,  etc.  prices 
quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  prices  and  Wood’s  Crop  Special, 

giving  Interesting  information  about  Farm 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  •  •  RICHMOND,  VA. 


INOCULATED  ALFALFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  pounds.  S10.00  per  toil.  F.O.B.  Cars. 

Send  for  free  booklet  “  How  to  Grow  Alfalfa.” 

DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 

Chest  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


Cherry  Trees,  S7  per  100;  Apples,  Pears, Peaches, Plums 
and  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices.  Gov’t  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co.,  Box  21,  Geneva,  N.Y, 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen 


All  Over  America 

For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blight,  write  to 
B.  Hammond,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gnl.  keg  making  1.  SCO  gals.  Spray;  delivered  at 
any  It.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  $  I  ‘.1.50. 
Prompt  ohipments.  Write  to-day  for  fullinformution. 

B.  G.  PRATT 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution 
just,  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  oi'vine.efiectuallykiningbuge 
and  preventing  blight.  Haa 
Orchard  Spraying  attach-  ^  ^5 

ment.  Write  for  tree 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


Iron  Age 
Foor-llow 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  our  specialty  for  years  to  grow  the  best  stock  for  commercial  planters.  Otir 
experience  at  your  service.  Our  free  catalog  is  full  of  valuable  “pointers”  for  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  anything  in  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Stock  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  early 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 
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A  FARM  IN  SOUTHERN  OHIO. 

Fig.  230  shows  the  home  of  Mr.  D.  A. 
Garringer,  of  Fayette  County,  Ohio.  Our 
readers  will  naturally  he  interested  in 
knowing  about  the  farm  which  produces 
such  a  pleasant  home.  Mr.  Garringer  gives 
(he  following  facts  : 

This  farm  consists  of  250  acres  of 
black,  sandy  loam.  Principal  crops  are 
corn,  wheat  and  oats.  We  follow  the 
three-year  rotation,  corn,  wheat,  oats 
and  clover.  According  to  season,  corn 
yields  from  40  to  75  bushels  to  acre, 
wheat  from  15  to  40  bushels,  oats  from 
40  to  G5  bushels,  clover  from  one  to 
four  tons  per  acre;  when  cut  for  seed, 
from  one  to  four  bushels.  Price  of 
corn  at  present  time  (January)  is  60 
cents.  Price  of  wheat  from  machine 
was  $1.10.  No  corn  is  sold  off  the 
farm,  but  it  is  fed  to  stock  raised  on 
the  farm.  We  generally  put  from  50 
to  65  acres  in  corn,  40  acres  in  wheat, 
from  12  to  15  acres  in  oats,  about  60 
acres  in  Blue  grass  pasture;  also  cut 
from  35  to  40  acres  of  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  for  hay. 

A  word  as  to  cultivation.  Plowing  is 
done  with  four-horse  gang  plows.  Soil 
is  prepared  for  seed  with  double  disk 
cutter,  followed  by  heavy  drag.  Corn  is 
cultivated  with  riding  cultivators.  Last 
year  40  acres  were  put  in  shock.  Hogs 
were  turned  in  on  12  acres,  which  we 
find  is  an  easy  as  well  as  profitable  way 
of  disposing  of  corn.  What  corn  was 
not  fed  to  cattle  was  husked  with  shred- 


SEEDING  ON  OATS. 

H.  J La  Orangeville,  A’.  V. — I  have  a 
piece  of  land,  six  acres,  which  I  sowed  to 
oats  April  0  It  is  Dutchess  silt  loam  six 
inches  deep,  with  clay  bottom.  Three  years 
ago  there  were  oats  on  it,  but  never  was 
seeded.  What  would  be  the  best  to  put 
on  the  oats  now?  It  seems  to  be  good 
land. 

Ans. — Now  that  the  oats  are  sown, 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  advise  what  to 
apply,  or  whether  it  would  really  pay 
to  put  on  anything,  for  the  oats  will  be 
up  by  the  time  this  reaches  you.  To 
get  best  results  from  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  particularly  the  mineral  portion, 
it  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  What 
your  land  probably  needs  most  is  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  make  humus.  A  crop 
of  some  green  matter  plowed  in  would 
give  it,  if  you  have  no  manure,  the 
cheapest  way.  If  you  could  apply  with 
a  manure  spreader,  about  six  loads  to 
the  acre,  I  would  almost  guarantee  a 
crop  of  oats  on  the  land  you  speak  of. 
Of  course,  you  may  not  have  the  ma¬ 
nure,  or  if  you  have  no  spreader,  in 
that  case,  spread  the  manure  as  thin  as 
possible,  then  go  over  it  with  a  fork 
and  shake  out  all  lumps,  and  afterward 
run  over  it  with  a  weedcr  or  slant-tooth 
harrow,  at  a  time  when  the  manure  is 
not  very  dry.  This  will  do  the  oats 
no  harm ;  in  fact,  the  breaking  of  the 
crust  will  rather  help  them.  If  you 
have  no  manure,  I  would  suggest  sow¬ 
ing  100  pounds  to  the  acre  of  nitrate 


THE  HOME  OF  AN  OHIO  FARMER.  Fig.  230. 


der  and  fodder  run  into  barns,  of  which 
there  are  three  on  farm.  About  600 
bushels  of  wheat  was  thrashed,  also 
about  500  bushels  oats.  From  July  2, 
1900,  to  December  31,  1900,  I  sold  $2,000 
worth  cf  hogs  that  were  raised  on  the 
farm.  At  present  I  have  45  pigs,  rang¬ 
ing  from  50  to  100  pounds.  I  keep 
from  10  to  12  brood  sows,  and  have  30 
head  of  Shropshire  sheep.  We  feed  from 
one  to  two  loads  of  cattle  a  year.  I 
generally  buy  from  800  to  900-pound 
cattle  in  Spring,  graze  them  through 
the  Summer,  and  feed  out  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December.  I  sold  two  loads 
last  Fall  that  brought  $2,500.  We  aim 
to  keep  eight  horses  for  working  and 
driving.  We  raise  two  or  three  colts  a 
year;  therefore,  generally  have  one  or 
two  for  market  a  year.  I  keep  six 
cows  for  milk  and  butter  supply  dur¬ 
ing  the  year;  also  raise  a  few  good 
calves.  We  have  a  good  place  for 
poultry,  raised  about  400  young  chick¬ 
ens  last  year;  generally  keep  about  200 
during  Winter.  I  have  one  tenant  on 
farm  who,  with  myself,  and  14-year-o!d 
son,  do  the  work  on  the  farm.  My 
father  being  a  farmer,  I  have  worked 
on  farm  since  I  -was  eight  years  old.  I 
have  been  farming  for  myself  for  16 
years,  and  have  no  desire  to  leave  the 
farm  and  go  to  town.  My  wife  was 
city  bred,  but  I  have  never  heard  her 
express  a  desire  to  return  to  the  city. 
As  we  have  all  conveniences  the  city 
affords,  we  can  but  say  that  on  the 
farm  is  the  place  to  live. 

D.  A.  GARRINGER. 


‘Doctor,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
operate  on  me?”  “N-no.  But  it’s  cus¬ 
tomary.”— Toledo  Blade. 


of  soda,  but  this  must  be  done  very 
shortly.  It  will  start  the  cats  at  a 
time  when  they  will  doubtless  suffer 
for  available  plant  food.  The  nitrate  will 
cost  you  not  less  than  $2.50.  I  believe 
it  will  pay.  I  am  sure  that  had  you 
applied  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
and  20  or  25  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  -the  acre  before  sowing,  you 
would  have  doubtless  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Now  you  will  have  to  be  the 
judge,  consulting  your  pocket-book, 
whether  you  can  afford  to  lose  the  use 
of  the  money  spent  for  the  fertilizer  for 
a  year,  in  case  you  get  no  returns  in  the 
oat  crop.  It  will  not  be  lost,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  crops  will  get  the  benefit.  Both 
of  these  minerals — particularly  the  for¬ 
mer — tend  to  fix  not  very  far  from 
where  they  are  put.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  oat  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
exhaustive  you  can  put  on  land.  It 
makes  much  of  its  growth  before  the 
bulk  of  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  can 
be  made  available  by  natural  heat  and 
conditions  in  the  soil,  which  develop  as 
the  Summer  advances.  It  is  a  rank 
feeder,  drawing  heavily  on  minerals. 
Each  pound  of  dry  matter  in  the  oats 
will  have  taken  at  least  300  pounds  of 
water  to  grow  it.  On  rather  light  land, 
deficient  in  available  plant  food,  one 
would  better  put  on  almost  any  other 
crop.  EDW’l)  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


“That  reminds  me,  George,”  said 
Archibald.  “Why  is  it  that  dachshunds 
don’t  have  to  pay  dog  taxes  in  Ho¬ 
boken  ?”  “Why,  I  never  heard  of  that, 
Archibald.  What  is  the  reason?”  “Be¬ 
cause  their  owners  pay  them  for  them.” 
— New  York  Sun. 


Three  Cars  at  the  Price  of  One 


is  what  you  get  when  you  buy  this  sturdy,  speedy,  stylish  Model  B 
Schacht — readily  converted  in  five  minutes’  time  from  a  runabout  to 
a  4-passenger  family  car  or  delivery  car. 

This  Schacht,  at  $850.00,  is  superior  in  any  one  of  its  three  styles  to 
any  car  of  similar  price,  and  yet  it  has  three  separate  and  distinct  styles  for 
three  different  uses.  This  marvel  of  convenience  and  value  is  a  paying 
investment — costs  less  at  the  start  than  inferior  cars — costs  less  to  run  than 
higher  priced  machines — gives  you  a  car  for  every  use  at  any  time. 


Schacht  Three= Pur  pose  Cars 


are  solving  the  automobile  problem  for  thousands  of  farmers! 


You  will  be  delighted  with  its  simplicity, 
ease  of  control,  swift  silent  motor  and 
wonderfully  sturdy  construction.  With  this 
Schacht  you  can  get  your  produce  in  town 
long  before  the  other  fellow — pick  your 
market — get  better  prices,  and  be  back 
home,  ready  for  a  good  day's  work  before 
he  has  his  stuff  sold.  When  you  are  not 
using  it  the  wife  or  children  can. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  have  this  car  with  24  horse¬ 
power — that  costs  less  to  keep  than  even 
one  horse — always  ready  for  a  quick  trip 
anywhere  you  want  to  go. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

for  special  proposition  and  the  Schacht 
Book.  Learn  all  about  this  wonderful  car. 

Compare  its  specifications  with  those  of 
higher  priced  machines  and  then  remem¬ 
ber  when  you  get  the  Schacht  you  have 
three  cars  always  ready  for  use — runabout 
— family  car — delivery  car — whichever  you 
wish— whenever  you  wish.  MAIL  Coupon 
NOW. 

THE  SCHACHT  MOTOR  CAR 
COMPANY 

2750  Spring’  Grove  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


!■■■■  m  i  —in  M  . . .  ■  wn. 

SCHACHT  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 

2750  Spring'  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Without  any  obligation  on  my 

I  part,  send  me  special  proposition  and  ■ 
Schacht  Book. 

Name . 

«  ■ 

Town . 

R.  F.  D . State . 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 

Complete  Home  Study  Courses  in  Airricul- 
tiire,  lloriicnlf  in-r,  Floriculture,  landscape 
(hardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture  ami 
Veterinary  Heienee  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Craig  of 
Cornell  University  and  other  eminent  teach¬ 
ers.  Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  aide  professors  in  leading  colleges. 
—."»(>  page  catalogue  free.  Write  to-day. 
THE  HOME  COKltKSI’ONOKNCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  li'Zi,  Springfield,  Mums*. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL 
KINDS  OF 

FRUIT  BASKETS 
and  CRATES 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  14,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  egfgs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  71Gt17th  St.,  Uacine,  WU. 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  -t-s-T  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  VOKIv 
S3f“ W' e  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYEKS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  first-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


The  Potato  Digger  nnu>flan 

Clean  Work  is  the  UU  W  U  O  VI 

imple,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works  in  all 
soils,  all  depths,  hillside  and  level.  No  cutting 
and  none  missed.  Potatoes  always  clean,  lying 
on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  in  heavy  tops. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


DOWDEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

1022  Elm  Jircet,  Prairie  City,  la.,  II.  6.  A. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


^RTlLlZE^ 


BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 
Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 


Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO  if  Hubbard  “Bone  Bu«e”  Fertilizers  Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  "Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

It  is  sent  free  to  any  address. 


r>a« 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  14. 


THE  OYSTER-SHELL  BARK  LOUSE. 

Apropos  to  your  article  in  relation 
to  Oyster-shell  bark  louse  on  page  493, 
1  offer  my  practical  experience.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  I  discovered  portions  of 
my  apple  orchards  quite  badly  infested 
with  the  Oyster-shell  bark  louse,  espe¬ 
cially  two  Baldwins  of  12  years’  growth, 
that  finally  gave  up  the  ghost.  On  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  I  sprayed  all  infected  trees  very 
thoroughly  the  fore  part  of  June  with 
whale-oil  soap  at  a  ratio,  as  I  remember, 
of  one  pound  of  soap  to  seven  gallons 
water,  with  the  result  that  the  following 
Spring  I  had  more  lice  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  I  then  consulted  with  our 
State  Entomologist  at  Albany,  who  ad¬ 
vised  practically  the  same  treatment,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  was  to  watch  the  trees  closely 
the  latter  part  of  May,  and  when  a 
majority  of  the  young  white  lice  were 
hatched  to  spray  with  the  whale-oil 
soap.  I  accordingly  did  so,  spraying 
very  thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  eight 
to  10  pounds  soap  to  50  gallons  water. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  spray  killed  all  the  young  lice 
it  hit,  but  how  about  those  not  yet 
hatched,  and  safely  ensconced  under 
their  impervious  shell  ?  Why,  as  I  was 
unable  to  be  there  to  turn  the  nozzle 
daily  on  them  for  two  weeks,  I  found 
that  when  Autumn  came  they  had  in¬ 
creased  instead  of  diminishing. 

The  whole  trouble  in  getting  them 
with  whale-oil  soap  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  hatch  out  so  unevenly,  there  being 
a  difference  of  at  least  two  weeks  both 
in  individual  trees  as  well  as  scales,  so 
that  unless  one  was  able  to  give  re¬ 
peated  sprayings,  covering  a  period  of 
two  weeks  or  more,  he  would  not  kill 
them  all  and  would  be  liable  to  burn 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  by  the  repeated 
sprayings.  That  Autumn  I  met  Prof. 
Craig,  of  Cornell,  at  a  farmers’  picnic 
in  our  vicinity,  and  by  his  advice 
sprayed  the'  trees  the  latter  part  of 
March,  following  with  the  homemade 
solution  of  lime  and  sulphur,  35  pounds 
sulphur,  25  pounds  lime,  boiled  one  hour 
and  water  added  to  make  50  gallons  of 
spray,  and  put  on  quite  warm.  As  to 
results,  by  the  following  Fall  I  was 
unable  to  find  any  live  lice  or  shells  on 
trees  sprayed  with  the  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  ;  in  fact,  but  a  few  days  after 
spraying  most  of  the  shells  would  read¬ 
ily  brush  off.  The  lime  and  sulphur  has 
also  been  used  by  several  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  for  the  same  pest,  with  equally 
gratifying  results.  Although  I  have  no 
San  Jose  scale,  I  have  such  faith  in 
the  lime  and  sulphur  that  we  have 
sprayed  our  apple  orchards  again  with 
it  this  Spring  to  clean  out  trees  pre¬ 
viously  unsprayed,  and  to  kill  eggs  of 
the  apple  aphis  which  was  so  prevalent 
here  last  season.  I  know  that  some  of 
the  authorities  do  not  consider  the 
Oyster-shell  bark  louse  much  of  a  men¬ 
ace  to  fruit  growers,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  them,  nor  do  I  think  you  would 
cither  if  you  could  have  seen  those  two 
fine  Baldwins  they  killed  for  me. 

EUGENE  SPALDING. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  TAXATION. 

On  page  434  H.  H.  Lyon  states  that 
we  have  no  direct  State  tax.  I  think 
if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up 
the  question  of  taxation  in  New  York 
State,  he  will  change  his  statements.  A 
part  of  the  canal  bonds  and  good  roads 
bonds  are  payable  each  year  by  direct 
State  tax,  so  I  am  informed '  by  the 
county  treasurer.  I  think  that  farms 
are  taxed  for  every  dollar  they  would 
bring  at  public  auction ;  then,  if  the 
taxes  are  not  paid  by  such  a  date,  the 
State  charges  eight  per  cent  interest  for 
about  four  months  besides  over  four 
per  cent  for  collecting  and  advertising 
and  sale  expenses.  I  know,  for  I  have 
bought  at  tax  sales.  School  taxes  are 
separate  from  State  and  county  taxes. 
They  run  about  one-third  of  what  the 
State  and  county  taxes  are.  If  A.  E.  F., 


Radnor,  Pa.,  wants  to  buy  a  New  York 
State  farm,  he  can  find  out  all  about 
the  taxes  by  having  the  last  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  or  a  copy  of  the  same  sent  with 
a  description  of  the  farm.  Better  still 
to  go  and  personally  inspect  both  the 
farm  and  buildings  and  tax  question 
before  buying,  as  some  towns  are  over¬ 
burdened  with  taxes,  while  others  have 
a  very  reasonable  tax  rate.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  honest  town  officers  a  great 
many  times  as  to  how  high  the  taxes 
are.  A.  j.  t. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  glad  A.  J.  T.  has  brought  up 
this  question,  as  it  gives  me  a  chance 
to  correct  one  error  that  I  made  on  page 
434.  There  are  certain  court  expenses 
that  are  collected  by  direct  tax.  In  this 
county  it  amounts  to  a  little  over  a 
thousand  dollars,  or  something  like  25 


RAILROAD  FIRES. 

I  send  a  clipping  from  Watertown  Daily 
Times  of  April  18,  in  which  goes  to  show 
that  there  is  some  chance  of  sparks  from 
the  railroad  setting  fires.  I  am  an  old 
railroad  man,  and  have  seen  a  box  car 
burned  in  the  train  before  it  could  be 
saved  by  being  set  from  sparks  from  the 
engine.  It  is  a  foregone  fact  that  this 
lire  at  Adams.  N.  Y.,  was  started  from  an 
engine,  but  the  correspondents  did  not 
dare  write  too  strongly  against  the  rail¬ 
road.  “The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown, 
but  the  prevalent  belief  is  that  sparks 
from  a  locomotive  started  the  fire.  One 
of  those  first  upon  the  scene  said  that  a 
train  with  sparks  issuing  from  the  smoke¬ 
stack  of  the  engine  passed  but  a  short  time 
before  the  blaze  was  discovered.  Inasmuch 
as  the  railroad  track  lies  but  a  few  yards 
cast  of  the  Webster  plant,  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter,  with  tire  wind  in  the 
southeast,  for  the  sparks  from  the  locomo¬ 
tive  to  blow  over  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
sawmill  where  the  fire  was  first  seen.” 

H.  m.  w. 


cents  for  a  man  who  has  a  20-dollar  tax 
to  pay.  The  rest  of  our  taxes  are  for 
local  purposes,  town  and  county.  For 
the  purpose  of  verifying  this  statement, 
I  wrote  the  Comptroller’s  office  at  Al- 
baii}’,  and  received  a  reply  from  the 
Comptroller  himself,  in  which  he  states 
that  “the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
government  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
including  the  annual  contributions  to 
the  sinking  funds  to  pay  for  highway 
and  canal  improvement  bonds  at  ma¬ 
turity,  has  been  met  from  revenues  de¬ 
rived  from  taxes  on  corporations,  trans¬ 
fer  of  decedents’  estates,  stock  transfer 
taxes,  excise  fees  and  various  other 
sources.”  He  also  mentioned  the  court 
expenses,  as  I  have  already  stated.  I 
think  I  also  stated  on  page  434  that  it 
is  not  clear  that  there  never  will  be  any 
direct  tax  for  State  expenses  in  this 
State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  greatly 
fear  that  we  will  have  direct  State 
taxes  before  very  long.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  know  that,  however.  As  to 
whether  farms  are  taxed  at  what  they 
will  bring  at  public  auction,  is  another 
question.  The  law  provides  that  as¬ 
sessments  shall  be  made  on  real  estate 
at  full  values  and  that  the  value  shall 
be  fixed  at  what  a  willing  buyer  and  a 
willing  seller  might  agree.  It  is  not 
clear  that  farms  are  assessed  as  high  as 
that.  I  am  not  experienced  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  tax  sales,  as  our  farmers  here 
pay  their  taxes  before  forced  collection 
is  necessary.  The  other  points  in  A. 
J.  T.’s  note  are  much  as  I  stated  before. 
I  would  emphasize  his  advice  to  a  man 
to  investigate  as  fully  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  purchasing  a  farm.  h.  h.  lyon. 


WIREWORMS. 

We  receive  almost  daily  requests  for 
some  good  remedy  for  wireworms  in  corn. 
Q’he  entomologists  have  given  little,  hope 
that  the  pest  could  be  fought  practically 
except  by  “baits”  of  poisoned  vegetables, 
bran  or  clover  spread  through  the  fields. 
Thorough  cultivation  helps.  We  sometimes 
have  reports  of  the  use  of  salt  or  wood 
ashes,  but  these  or  other  chemicals  arc  of 
little  value  unless  you  use  so  much  that 
you  injure  the  soil  or  wipe  out  any  profit. 
Now  comes  a  new  treatment,  which  has 
been  tried  in  New  England  for  two  sea¬ 
sons  with  entire  success.  It  is  reported  by 
Prof.  H.  T.  Fernald,  of  Massachusetts  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  : 

“In  brief,  the  treatment  consists  of 
tarring  the  seed  as  is  often  done  to  keep 
crows  from  feeding  upon  it.  The  seed  was 
then  placed  in  a  bucket  containing  fine 
dust  and  Paris  green  mixed  in  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  the  corn,  after  being  shaken 
up  in  the  bucket,  showed  a  greenish  color. 
The  corn  thus  treated  fed  properly  through 
the  seeder  and  in  every  case  came  up 
satisfactorily,  while  check  rows  were  badly 
injured.  Examination  of  some  of  the  corn 
thus  treated,  after  about  a  week,  showed 
that  the  wireworms  were  present  close  by 
the  seed,  but  that  they  did  not  molest  the 
seed  itself,  apparently  being  repelled  rather 
than  destroyed  by  the  treatment.  It  was 
evident  that  the  germination  of  the  seed 
was  not  affected,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Paris  green  was  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  prove  a  fatal  dose  for  crows 
which  might  attack  it.  Soaking  the  seed 
in  strychnine  and  other  poisons  gave  far 
less  satisfactory  results  than  the  one  just 
given.  Further  experiments  may  ,  perhaps 
develop  defects  in  this  method,  but  none 
has  as  yet  appeared,  and  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  test  it  on  a  large  scale  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Every  Home  Can  Now 
Have  Good,  Bright  Light 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Everywhere,  in  country  homes,  the  demand 
is  spreading  and  growing  for  good  light — 
modern  light — light  that  is  bright  and  far- 
reaching  and  free  from  constant  annoyance. 

Progressive  families  are  rapidly  abandon¬ 
ing  the  use  of  kerosene.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
use  it  now.  They  have  found  home  made 
Gas  to  be  cheaper,  brighter  and  far  safer. 

220,000  Families  Now  Use 
Home  Made  Gas-Light 

No  city  convenience  that  the  farm  can  pos¬ 
sess  gives  more  comfort  to  the  whole  family 
than  this  modern  system  of  lighting.  Won’t 
you  let  your  family  join  this  220,000?  For  the 
cost  is  less  than  kerosene  light  if  you  use  the 

Acetylene 
Generator 

More  than  20.000  put  in  our  light  last  year. 
And  the  sales  this  year  are  even  greater. 

This  is  the  Generator  that  has  been  adopted 
for  United  States  Light  Houses.  And  all  fire 
insurance  authorities  endorse  this  as  the 
safest  light  you  can  use. 

This  Generator  requires  less  than  15  min¬ 
utes  attention  each  month.  A  boy  can  do  all 
that  is  needed.  The  gas  is  produced  by  com¬ 
bining  water  with  a  stone-like  chemical 
(Calcium-Carbide).  The  gas  used  in  cities 
burns  10  times  as  fast  as  this  and  its  light  is 
not  as  white,  as  bright,  as  cool  or  as  soft  and 
good  for  the  eyes. 

With  this  gas  you  can  light  barns  and 
stables.  For  cooking  it  is  better  than  gasoline. 

Get  this  FREE  Book 

Learn  all  about  this  great  modern  conven¬ 
ience.  Let  us  mail  you  our  free  book, 
17  on  “Modern  Lighting.”  Send  for  it  today. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

G9A  Murray  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


450,000  Stone  Tomato  »» a 

throughout  June.  750,000  Sweet  Potato  plants, 
ready  May  5tli.  Pepper,  Celery  and  Cabbage  plants 
in  their  season.  Send  for  price  list  to-day, 

CALEB  BOGGS  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


FRENCH  MELONS 

Choice  Seed  taken  from  sweet,  palatable,  ripe 
melons.  Packet  to  plant  100  hills,  $1.00. 

A.  P.  BERGER,  R.  D.  No.  J,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cahbagfe  Plants,  $1  per  1,000. 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Peppers  and  Eggplants,  $2  per 
1,000.  Cauliflower,  *2.r.o  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


^trau/horru  Plante  Reliable  money-making  vari- 
oUunUCIIj  I  I  dll  Id  otics  only  $2.50  per  1000.  New 
1910  illus.  catalog  Free.  S.  A,  Virdin,  Hartly,  Del. 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  ?°leaa£? 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Atlienla,  N'.  J. 


THE  BEST 


NORWOOD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  SALE— 900,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  anti  Tomato 
Plants:  Asparagus  Roots.  Send  for  price  list, 
free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE" 


I—  K.  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Early  Summer  Cabbage,  Grand 
Rapids,  Big  Boston  Head  Lettuce,  1000,  $4.00;  Earli- 
ana.  Champion,  Jewel,  June  Pink  Tomatoes,  1000, 
$0,00.  Hothouse  grown,  transplanted  into  fiats, 
frame  hardened.  Finestock.  Knocked  out,  packed 
securely,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  K.  I’UCKHAM,  Norwich.  Conn. 


SOY 

BEANS 


COW  PEAS 

They  are  in  first  place  for  soiling,  hay  and  fertilizing 
purposes,  and  are  successful  wherever  com  is  grown. 
Cane  seed,  millet  seed,  sweet  potatoes.  Free  catalog. 

HICKORY  SEED  CO.,  28  Trade  St.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


THE  RIGHT  ROOF. 

An  Important  Part  of  Every  Building  Often 
Hastily  Decided  Upon — Merits  of  Slate 
and  Other  Roofings  Discussed. 

Edward  Hall,  in  a  “Treatise  on  Build¬ 
ing  and  Ornamental  Stones.”  puts  the 
case  thus:  “Slates  are  chiefly  used  for 
roofing  houses  and  public  buildings,  and 
are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  com¬ 
pactness  and  durability,  their  smooth¬ 
ness  of  surface,  their  uniformity  of 
quality  and  incapacity  for  -absorbing 
water.” 

Prof.  J.  L.  Stone,  New.  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  says:  “We  are  very  favorable 
to  slate  roofs  for  farm  buildings.  I 
have  a  slate  roof  on  my  own  house,  and 
it  has  given  me  no  trouble  during  the 
ten  years  it  has  been  in  use.” 

Cement  and  Slate,  a  leading  periodical 
of  the  building  trade,  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concise  and  competent  summing 
up: 

“Many  advantages  are  claimed  for 
slate,  which  seems  to  be  designed  by 
nature  for  use  where  a  clean,  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  surface  is  required.  It  is  strong 
and  durable  and  can  be  made  neat  and 
even  beautiful.  The  surface  is  smooth; 
it  will  not  retain  dirt  or  moisture.” 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that 
slate  excels  in  durability,  in  cleanliness, 
in  compactness,  and  in  that  chief  of  all 
roofing  virtues,  imperviousness  to  water, 
air  and  changes  of  temperature.  Slate 
shares  these  characteristics  with  other 
roofing  materials.  It  is  smooth — like 
tin;  strong — like  iron;  and  so  on.  But 
no  other  roofing  material  combines  all 
the  good  points  of  a  perfect  roofing. 
Iron  rusts.  Jt  is  worthless  in  ten  years. 
Slate  does  not  rust  and  it  wears  five, 
ten,  even  fifteen  times  as  long  as  iron. 
It  shares  with  shingles  the  power  of 
regulating  extremes  of  temperature. 
But  it  excels  all  other  materials  as  a 
roofing,  for  it  is  cleaner,  needs  no  pre¬ 
servatives,  lasts  longer,  is  less  expensive 
and  is  absolutely  fireproof. 

Copper,  lead,  tin  cost  more  in  the  be¬ 
ginning — and  fail  to  compete  in  dura¬ 
bility.  Felt,  shingles,  iron  cost  less  to 
put  on,  but  soon  catch  up  owing  to  their 
weak  resisting  power.  The  yearly  loss 
of  efficiency  in  a  shingle  roof,  for  in¬ 
stance,  being  35  cents  per  *  square.  In 
the  same  time  wear  and  tear  affect  a 
good  sea  green  or  purple  slate  roof  (  the 
most  durable  of  all  varieties),  not  to 
exceed  thirty-six  mills.  In  other  words, 
one  slate  roof  equals  six  shingle  roofs, 
and  even  then  is  a  better  investment, 
for  while  six  wornout  shingle  roofs  are 
worth  nothing,  a  century  old  slate  roof 
still  has  its  price.  One  sold  at  Delta, 
Pa.,  recently,  for  example,  brought  close 
to  the  ruling  market  price  after  being  in 
service  ninety-three  years. 


Why  not  Have  a  Hoof 
That  Never  Wears  out 7 

You  can  be  saved  of  all  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  leaky  roof  forever.  You  can  have 
a  roof  on  your  home  or  bam 
that  will  enhance  its  value — 
reduce  fire  or  spark  risks —  ' 

last  as  long  as  the  building  I 

stands — never  need  painting 
or  repairs — and  it  will  actually  cost  you  less 
than  any  other  kind  you  can  name. 

In  justice  to  yourself  and  your 
inborn  sense  of  economy — isn’t 
it  worth  your  while  to  specify 
that  such  a  roofing'  be  used  on 
your  barn  or  home— no  w? 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 


Roofing  Slate 

is  absolutely  uniform  in  quality,  is  inexpensive  and 
wears  forever.  By  It,  in  durability,  service 
and  satisfaction,  all  artificial  preparations  are 
Judged—  yet  no  manufacturer  has 
yet  perfected  an  imitation  as  good 
as  the  natural  universally  satisfac-  \ 
tory  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  which 
every  contractor,  builder  or  roofer. 
who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  roofing  material  will  recommend  to  you. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  ** Roofs’ * 


containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  prac¬ 
tical,  timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will 
save  you  money  in  tlio  final  selection  of  a 
new  roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 
Simply  sign  and  mail  tho  coupon  below  and 
wo  will  send  your  copy  by  return  mail. 


fThe  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Go. 

(Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out) 

110 Clark  Stroot,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


mmmmmma, Sign  onJ  this  Coupon 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  rftl, 

110  Clark  Street,  Cranville,  N.  Y. 

Send  tho  Book  "Roofs"  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slate  to  this  address: 

Name . . . 

Address..,  . . . . 

Town . State . 

Stale.  Hoof . 

A  pprosrimate  Site . 
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“  OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY.” 
Loose  Methods  of  Lewis. 

We  print  herewith  a  photo-reproduc¬ 
tion  of  another  of  E.  G.  Lewis’s  per¬ 
sonal  notes.  It  reached  us  with  the 
following  letter: 

I  enclose  a  trustee  note  against  E.  G. 
Lewis,  of  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
together  with  a  number  of  letters  written 
in  reply  to  my  requests  for  payment.  lie 
made  payment  of  interest  to  the  first  of 
July,  1906;  the  balance  is  unpaid.  Please 
collect  it  for  me  if  you  can. 

Stockport,  O.  THOS.  R.  WHITE. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  note  is  long 
since  past  due,  and  interest  on  it  has 
been  in  default  since  July,  il)0G,  now 
nearly  four  years.  Interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  have  been  repeatedly  demanded  by 


year  before,  but  that  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
postmaster,  demanded  a  fee  for  col¬ 
lecting  them.  This  silly  lie  was  re¬ 
futed  when  we  showed  the  records  of 
the  banks  which  attempted  to  collect 
the  notes  after  Lewis  alleged  that  he 
wanted  to  pay  diem.  We  would  like  to 
know  what  excuse  he  has  now  for  not 
paying  this  note  to  Mr.  White. 

At  one  time  Lewis  wa5  making  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  New  York  City  was  his  corre¬ 
spondent  for  his  trust  company,  but  we 
•  understand  Lewis  was  requested  to 
withdraw  a  small  account  he  carried 
there,  and  we  hear  no  more  about  this 
bank  correspondent. 

In  addition  to  ibis  note  for  $500  and 
interest,  we  have  other  claims  against 


Lime  in  the  Manure. 

G.  V.  P.,  Union,  A7.  Y. — We  all  know 
that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  job  to  put  on 
lime,  and  I  am  thinking  of  getting  my 
lime  and  putting  it  in  sacks  and  each  day 
as  I  clean  my  cow  stables  run  the  manure 
on  the  spreader  and  when  half  of  a  load  is 
on,  level  it  off  and  put  on  a  sack  of  lime, 
and  then  finish  my  loading  of  manure,  thus 
making  a  sandwich  with  lime  in  the  middle. 
Then  when  run  out  of  spreader,  say  10 
loads  to  the  acre,  I  would  get  on  about 
1,500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  thus  get 
away  from  dust  and  lumps  that  will  not 
go  through  a  drill,  and  also  got  my  lime 
on  very  nearly  even.  Should  I  lose  some 
of  the  fertility  of  the  manure  or  not?  Will 
it  injure  its  productive  power?  I  spread 
my  manure  on  sod  and  plow  for  corn.  I 
don't  believe  in  top-dressing  for  this  reason. 
My  father  always  did  this  way  and  I  have 
for  20  years,  and  I  can  raise  three  times 
what  my  neighbor  can  who  top-dresses.  My 
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5%  Trustee  Note. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LEWIS  PUBLISHING  CO., 

— University  iHcigfrrtySw  Louisjqp.,  Mo., 


No. 


2798 


SEP  1  , 1905  lqw 


Dollars 


Mot  ualur  rrrnticii,  1  hereby  p  onus 
the  sum  of_ 

(In  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  present 
from  this  date  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum 
1906,  and  semi-annually  thereafter)  at  the<*fli!iaLthe 
maturity  hereof,  unless  this  note  be  sooneMully  patil 

This  Note  is  transferable  by  endorsement  hereon, 
return  of  same  to  me  at  the  office  aforesaid,  w 
balance  remaining  due  thereon. 

Witness  my  signature  the  date  first  aforesaid. 

The  foregoing  Note  is  one  of  a  series  of  similar  notes  mentioned  in  a  certain  Trust  Agreement  dated  September  1,  1905,  between 
E.  G.  Lewis  and  H.  L.  Kramer  (of  Kramer,  Indiana)  as  Trustee,  whereby  the  income  of  E.  G.  Lewis  is  pledged  to  the  full  payment  of 
^_the  same  (principal  and  interest)  as  defined  in  said  Trust  Deed,  duly. recorded. 


gre  three  years/from  tTi  is  daUtf'and  interest  thereon 
jrst  interest  to  be  paid  beprfeen  January  1  and  10, 
liversity  Heights,  St.  Lduis  Couuty,  Missouri,  until 

ipon  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  said  transfer)  and 
the  assigiyg;  named  in  said  endorsement,  fot  the 


letter.  Abundance  of  excuses  and  eva¬ 
sive  letters  were  written  in  reply,  but 
no  money.  Here  is  one  of  the  literary 
gems  recently  received  from  Mr.  Lewis : 

Dear  Friend — Please  forward  your  five 
per  cent  trustee  note  In  the  enclosed  en¬ 
velope  to  the  People's  Savings  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  at  once,  stating  whether  you  desire 
to  have  the  note  paid  in  full  in  cash,  under 
the  plan  now  being  carried  out,  or  whether 
you  desire  to  transfer  your* funds  to  the 
capital  of  the  trust  company  itself.  All 
those  holding  the  five  per  cent  trustee 
notes  now  have  the  option  of  either  the 
payment  of  the  note  in  cash  or  of  trans¬ 
ferring  their  investment  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  t  rust  company  at  $160  per  share, 
without  premium,  although  the  stock  is 
already  .$200  per  share.  You  also  have 
the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  as  ninth 
more  of  the  stock  at  $160  per  share  as 
you  wish,  up  to  10  shares  ($1,600).  Your 
failure  to  promptly  forward  your  note  to 
the  trust  company  has  delayed  the  pay¬ 
ment  and  transfer  of  the  notes  under  the 
plan  that  is  being  carried  out.  If  the 
note  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  state  so 
and  a  new  one  will  he  issued  in  its  place. 
Please  state  whether  you  wish  the  note 
paid  or  desire  to  transfer  the  amount  to 
the  capital  of  the  trust  company. 

Very  truly, 

E.  G.  LEWIS. 

Mr.  White  refused  to  step  into  this 
trap,  as  many  other  victims  did ;  but 
sent  the  note  for  collection  through  his 
bank.  It  was  presented  for  payment  by 
the  Mechanics-American  National  Bank 
of  St.  Louis,  and  payment  refused  by 
Lewis.  Of  course,  anyone  can  see  that 
the  offer  to  pay  the  note  in  cash  was  a 
safe  bluff.  The  object  was  to  in¬ 
duce  the  holder  to  change  it  for  stock 
in  the  trust  company,  and  then  Lewis 
would  not  be  under  personal  obligation 
to  pay  it  in  cash.  The  trust  company 
stock  might  just  as  well  be  advanced 
to  $300  or  $500  or  $700  as  to  $160  or 
$200.  Mr.  Lewis  made  the  price,  but 
the  value  of  the  stock  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  The  promise  to  pay  the 
note  in  cash  was  a  safe  bluff,  because 
those  who  resisted  the  temptation  of 
trust  company  stock,  and  sent  on  the 
notes  expecting  to  get  the  cash,  simply 
got  a  so-called  “interim  receipt,”  and 
no  explanation  for  failure  to  send  the 
cash,  while  the  note  had  passed  out  of 
their  hands.  By  this  trick,  Lewis  got 
personal  possession  of  these  notes,  and 
in  place  of  them  his  victims  received 
nothing  but  these  interim  receipts  for 
stock  in  the  trust  company,  which  he 
says  he  is  organizing.  The  North  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y.,  women  refused  to  give 
up  the  notes,  and  by  simply  publishing 
the  facts  compelled  Lewis  to  pay  them. 
In  doing  so,  he  made  the  silly  lying 
excuse  that  he  offered  to  pay  them  a 


Lewis,  mostly  in  “interim  receipts,” 
which  were  sent  in  exchange  for  the 
five  per  cent  notes  by  the  trickery  ex¬ 
plained  above,  amounting  to  about  $10,- 
000.  These  run  in  claims  of  children,  ser¬ 
vant  girls,  old  women,  decrepit  men, 
and  feeble  old  soldiers,  in  amounts  from 
$3  up  to  $3,000.  No  sum  was  too  large 
or  too  small  for  Lewis’s  greed ;  no  con¬ 
dition  of  poverty  or  need  was  sacred 
from  his  avarice.  He  would  take  money 
from  the  child,  the  widow  and  the  in¬ 
firm  of  old  age  with  as  little  com¬ 
punction  or  conscience  as  one  would 
pick  a  berry  ffom  a  roadside  bush.  The 
confidence  of  his  adult  victims  made  his 
operations  as  easy  as  taking  pennies 
from  babies;  and  some  of  the  victims 
were  virtually  babies.  We  repeat  that 
we  do  not  know  a  single  prominent  and 
successful  publication  that  is  now  iden¬ 
tified  with  Lewis’s  American  Women’s 
League  scheme;  but  two  or  three  of 
the  list  affect  respectability,  and  have 
defended  Lewis  in  the  past.  We  would 
be  interested  to  know  what  excuse  they 
make  for  Lewis’s  failure  to  pay  these 
obligations.  Some  of  the  really  respon¬ 
sible  and  usually  reliable  papers  like 
Collier’s,  Everybody’s  Magazine,  Farm 
Journal  and  Delineator  ran  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  League  scheme  last  year ; 
but  soon  discovered  the  error,  and  with¬ 
drew  from  the  enterprise;  but  the  ad¬ 
vertising  gave  Lewis  a  certificate  of 
respectability,  as  he  expected  it  would, 
and  the  League  scheme  got  some  promi¬ 
nence  in  consequence.  The  mass  of  the 
readers  of  these  publications  have  no 
means  of  knowing  that  the  publishers 
have  now  repudiated  Lewis,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  these  publishers  owe  it 
to  their  readers  to  tell  them  the  facts. 
Thus  far  Collier’s  Weekly  is  the  only 
one  to  refer  to  the  subject  editorially, 
and  its  public  repudiation  of  Lewis  was 
not  all  that  one  might  expect  under  the 
circumstances.  What  is  needed  is  an 
aroused  public  sentiment  against  this 
form  of  trickery.  It  is  a  big  ta,sk  for 
one  paper  to  undertake  alone;  but  if 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  interest 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  spreading 
the  facts  in  every  section  where  Leagues 
are  being  organized,  Mr.  Lewis  would 
soon  find  it  to  his  interest  to  send  back 
the  money  he  induced  these  poor  people 
to  send  him  hy  his  “green  goods” 
methods. 


Cement  Walk. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  M 
of  St.  I.ouis,  whose  inquiry  on 
cement  walk  appears  on  page  327 
would  find  it  both  cheaper  and 
venieut  to  cast  slabs  2  y2  feet 


other  size  desired,  and  2%  or  three  inches 
thick,  for  his  walk  ;  then  laying  them  on 
a  bed  of  cinders,  in  same  way  as  sawed 
stone.  The  form  can  be  made  of  two-inch 
lumber,  held  together  with  bolts,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  make  one  or  two  slabs  at  a  time. 
In  this  way,  the  work  can  be  done  at  odd 
moments,  and  the  walk  need  be  torn  up 
but  a  short  time.  Should  it  become  de¬ 
sirable  to  change  the  route  of  the  walk  it 
can  easily  be  taken  up,  or  a  few  slabs 
moved  to  permit  passage  of  a  wagon,  those 
cast  in  [dace  being  almost  impossible  to 
move.  We  used  2  V2  parts  sand  to  one  of 
cement,  and  four  parts  crushed  stone, 
one-quarter  to  one  inch,  and  made  the 
slabs  2 %  inches  thick.  Sand  and  crushed 
limestone  cost  $1.25  per  ton,  and  Portland 
cement  $2  per  barrel,  making  the  slabs  cost 
about  six  cents  per  square  foot  at  most. 

Ohio.  w.  t.  m. 


oats  went  40  bushels  to  the  acre  to  my 
neighbors’  18  bushels.  I  don't  know  any 
other  reason  than  my  plowing  under  my 
manure.  I  have  12  acres  of  as  nice  clover 
as  you  ever  saw. 

A.\s. — It  depends  much  on  the  kind 
of  lime  you  use.  Burned  or  caustic 
lime  put  in  the  manure  as  you  suggest 
will  cause  the  loss  of  some  ammonia, 
depending  on  how  long  you  let  it  lie 
before  plowing  under.  These  forms  of 
lime  will  act  on  the  organic  matter  of 
the  manure  quite  rapidly.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone — that  is,  limestone  ground  fine, 
but  not  burned — could  be  safely  used 
in  this  way,  for  it  is  much  slower  in  its 
action.  It  is  not  the  best  plan  to  plow 
lime  under,  yet  we  all  know  what  a 

disagreeable  job  it  is  to  spread  it  over 
the  surface. 


M.  M., 
cost  of 
that  he 
more  con- 
square,  or 


and 


The  FARRELL  HOIST 

TTIIS  Hoist  is  something  new.  and  is  designed 
A  to  meet  the  needs  of  fanners  and  othors  who 
have  Gas  or  Steam  Power,  and  is  of  especial 
interest  to  the  farmer,  for  his  use  in 
UNLOADING  IIAY  and  GRAIN, 
and  in  filling  his  ice  house  and  storing  feed,  &c. 

This  hoist  is  composed  of  two  drums,  a  larger 
smaller,  a  driving  pulley,  one  friction  pulley 
and  one  lover.  The  drums  may  be  operated 
together  or  independently  of  each  other.  The 
speed  of  the  drums  is  controlled  hy  the  lever. 

The  combination  of  movement  and  the 
method  by  which  it  is 
accomplished,  makes 
this  the  simplest  and 
easiest  Hoist  to  operate 
now  on  tlie  market. 

For  further  particu¬ 
lars  address 

JOHN  FARRELL,; 

Newton,  Sussex  Co.,N.  J. 

>1  A  X  U  FACT  O  It  E  R 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machino  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  tho  seed 
correctly,  covers  i  t  uni 
formly.nnd  best  of  ail 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  tho 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
>ur  free 
ooo  k. 


Iron  Age 

(Improve.lRobl.infl) 

Potato  Planter 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  CROPS 

Clark’s  Roversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  will  subduo 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-in.  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the  earth 
to  or  from  stumps. 
Onarnnteed  to  kill  any  bush  or  plant  that  grows,  and  have 
iho  land  true  ami  clean  for  any  crop. 

Send  for  our  FREK  Booklet  which  describes  320  sizes 
and  atyles  of  Cutaway  tools.  Write  today. 
CulawavJHarrowCOj^839y^in^t^Jllgganum^onri. 


RIDKER  HAY  CARRIER 

For  Barn  or  Stack 
With  Fork  or  Sling  ^ 

Holds  the  load  at 
any  point,  draws  «s»| 
easy,  runs  either 
way.  never  binds  on 
track;  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Dozen 
different  styles-all 
the  result  of  40  years 
experience. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co. 

250  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


A  SIGN 
in  a  store 
of  dust. 


hung  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  Lawrence;  “Man  is  made 
Dust  settles.  Are  you  a 


man?” — Boston  Record. 


PORTER 
HAY  CARRIER 

Has  wide  open  mouth  and 
swinging  fork  pulley.  Fills 
hay  mow  full  to  the  roof.  Is 
,  without  exception  best  hay 
earner  in  the  United  States.  Send 
for  illustrated  booklet  of  POR¬ 
TER’S  up-to-date  hay  tools. 

E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 

AGRICULTURE 

Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 

Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 

,  „  -  glazed.  Made  of 

best  Ohio  Clay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots.  Also 
manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


PORTLAND'  CEMENT 

The  Ti  m e  -  De fi  er. 7  ’ 

Good  cement  makes  concrete  that  grows 
stronger  as  the  years  roll  by.  Build  your 
home,  barn,  garage,  cattle  shed,  trough, 
walk  or  drive  with  DEXTER  PORT¬ 
LAND  CEMENT — it  will  last  for  all 
time. 

Gain  the  satisfaction  of  knowing-  that  the  improvements  you  will  enjoy 
will  serve  their  purpose  for  your  children’s  children  as  well. 

D-E-X-T-E-R  sets  hard,  works  smooth  and  is  the 
attainable”  in  cement. 


A  house  of  Doxter  Portland  Cement. 


Highest 


standard 


Ask  us  or  your  dealer  for  free  literature  today. 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  sole  a  gents. 

Established  1844  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Wet  Days. — Two  weeks  ago  when 
we  planted  those  potatoes  we  expected 
to  harrow  the  ground  over  them  every 
five  days.  As  it  turned  out  we  have  not 
been  on  the  ground.  Steady  rains  have 
kept  the  soil  so  wet  that  I  knew  we 
should  do  more  harm  than  good  with 
the  horse  and  harrow.  It  was  hard  to 
let  the  field  alone  when  the  grass  and 
weeds  were  growing,  but  hoof  and  foot 
marks  six  inches  deep  are  worse  than 
weeds.  I  do  not  think  the  seed  has  been 
injured.  That  field  of  oats  and  peas 
needs  draining,-  and  the  crop  does  not 
come  on  as  I  would  like.  At  one  time 
the  upper  surface  of  the  farm  was  well 
dried  out,  and  we  went  to  bed  expecting 
to  rise  up  in  the  morning  and  do  great 
work  on  the  soil.  But  morning  came 
with  a  deluge  of  water — the  worst  long- 
continued  rain  I  have  seen  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Rivers  ran  down  our  hills,  and  the 
soil  was  soaked  again.  It  was  bad.  but 
when  we  found  that  the  West  had  been 
frozen  while  we  were  merely  ducked, 
we  had  still  another  reason  for  being 
glad  we  live  in  New  Jersey.  A  wet  soil 
can  dry  out,  but  frozen  fruit  is  dead. 
Our  crop  is  in  five  shape  yet.  To  sum 
it  up,  on  May  1  we  have  our  oats  and 
peas  and  potatoes  planted,  the  root- 
grafts  out  and  the  trees  in,  fertilizer  on 
and  strawberries  cleaned  up.  Perhaps 
eight  acres  of  corn  ground  are  plowed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ground  is  so 
wet  that  we  cannot  work  it,  those  straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  still  heeled  in,  with 
little  prospect  of  planting  them  for  a 
week  longer.  But  how  the  rain  is  jump¬ 
ing  the  rye  and  grass  and  the  straw¬ 
berries  and  trees !  I  consider  our  hay 
crop  safe.  Rye  never  was  better,  and, 
with  another  soaking  rain,  I  can  safely 
let  most  of  it  go  for  grain.  You  must 
remember  that  most  of  our  crops  are 
grown  among  young  trees.  In  a  wet 
season  there  is  moisture  enough  for  both 
rye  and  orchard.  When  the  soil  is  dry 
in  late  May  I  cut  the  rye  early,  use  part 
for  hay  and  bank  the  rest  around  the 
trees.  Rye,  while  forming  the  head,  is 
the  worst  sucker  for  moisture  that  I 
know  of.  It  will  rob  anything  with 
roots  in  the  ground.  We  are  told  that 
A  lfalfa  is  a  dry  plant.  So  it  is,  but  some  of 
those  plants  (and  men)  that  brag  about 
their  ability  to  go  dry  are  awful  drinkers 
when  they  once  start.  Alfalfa  can  surely 
handle  moisture.  On  May  1  many  plants 
were  two  feet  high,  with  the  majority 
18  inches,  while  the  best  of  the  clover 
was  barely  six  inches.  On  the  same 
date  I  put  a  foot  rule  beside  a  hilled 
strawberry  plant  with  the  stems  erect 
and  measured  11%  inches. 

So  there  might  be  worse  things  thah 
rain.  A  month  hence  no  doubt  we 
shall  be  worrying  about  drought.  I  only 
wish  we  could  follow  Solomon’s  coun¬ 
sel  and  “comfort  me  with  apples.”  Our- 
barrels  are  empty,  but  we  make  out  with 
rhubarb  sauce.  That’s  as  good  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  apples  as  I  know  of — with 
a  slice  of  gingerbread  to  go  with  it. 
And  there  is  hope  for  apples,  for  a 
good  part  of  our  young  orchard  has 
suddenly  burst  out  white  with  bloom — 
the  first  good  crop  in  sight. 

The  Poultry  Business. — It  would 
appear  from  letters  that  people  think  I 
am  an  expert  hen  man.  I  can  claim  no 
such  honor.  The  Hope  Farm  poultry 
trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  four 
larger  children.  I  am  merely  a  silent 
partner.  Between  them  they  now  have 
120  or  more  chickens — large  and  small, 
15  ducks,  three  adult  turkeys  and  IS 
rabbits.  They  also  have  some  350  eggs 
in  incubators  and  under  hens — the  pros¬ 
pects  inside  these  eggs  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  trade.  They  do 
all  the  work  and  I  put  up  the  feed 
against  their  labor,  and  I  hold  them 
strictly  up  to  their  business  and  their 
figures.  I  bought  the  original  stock  and 
am  to  have  half  the  increase.  They 
have  had  some  “bad  luck”  or  blunders, 
whichever  you  see  fit  to  say,  but  they 
are  gaining,  and  I  think  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  good  trade.  I  mean 
that  they  shall  lay  it  solidly,  without 
any  suspicion  of  crooked  work.  Some¬ 
how  the  poultry  trade  seems  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  crooks.  You  ought 
to  see  some  of  the  birds  which  hatch 
out  of  eggs  sold  as  “purebred.”  Xo 
doubt  you  have  seen  them.  Our  children 
have  had  some  local  call  for  hatching 
eggs.  They  feel  sure  of  the  Brahmas, 
because  the  ‘breed  is  an  old  one,  and 
those  black  markings  are  fixed  like  in¬ 
delible  ink.  When  it  comes  to  Reds, 
we  know  that  the  breed  is  new  and 
quite  likely  to  “wash  out.”  All  we  will 
do  is  to  show  our  birds  and  guarantee 
that  every  egg  that  is  sold  comes  from 
that  breeding  pen.  A  majority  of  them 
ought  to  be  true,  but  we  will  not  guar¬ 
antee  them  all.  I  would  not  permit  my 
children  to  start  any  business  except 
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upon  just  that  basis.  There  are  great 
temptations  in  both  the  poultry  and  the 
nursery  business  to  get  rid  of  stock 
which  you  know  is  inferior.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  do  it,  and  then  are  prepared  to  put 
up  a  bluff  or  pretend  to  be  "very  sorry,” 
according  to  the  way  the  customer  takes 
it.  I  believe  our  poultry  and  straw¬ 
berry  trade  offers  a  good  business  for 
the  children.  It  ought  to  endure  for 
50  years,  but  it  must  be  done  honor¬ 
ably  or  not  at  all.  No  jockeying  or 
“misfit  papers”  if  I  can  help  it. 

•  The  Food  Question. — Along  with  the 
trouble  over  high  cost  of  living  has 
come  another  old  question  of  eating 
meat.  The  vegetarians  figure  out  vari¬ 
ous  diets.  Most  of  them  include  nuts, 
which  are  now  so  high  that  the  no-meat 
living  is  expensive.  We  have  a  man 
now  living  on  Hope  Farm  and  doing 
my  plowing  who  has  not  eaten  meat  for 
20  years  or  more.  He  is  now-  about  70, 
I  should  say — active  and  strong  as  the 
average  man  of  45.  Most  men  of  60  or 
over  are  full  of  aches  and  pains.  If 
farmers,  they  “retire”  if  possible,  quit 
work  and  grumble  at  life.  This  man  is 
never  sick,  and  when  at  the  end  of 
day  I  ask  him  if  he  is  tired,  he  jumps 
up  and  knocks  his  heels  together  and 
runs  around  the  driveway  faster  than 
I  can  travel.  He  lives  on  bread,  shred¬ 
ded  wheat,  vegetables,  fruits  and  oils. 
He  makes  a  sort  of  thick  soup  or  stew 
of  vegetables,  while  apples,  prunes  and 
other  fruits  in  season  suit  his  purpose. 
He  does  not  use  milk  or  butter,  but 
oils  or  peanut  butter  take  their  place. 

Imagine  this  man  coming  in  from  a 
day  spent  in  plowing  a  stumpy  apd 
rooty  field,  sitting  down  to  a  supper  of 
bread  and  stewed  prunes,  and  then  feel¬ 
ing  so  good  that  he  wants  to  play 
baseball!  That’s  what  he  does — but  I 
notice  that  it  takes  ’  a  tremendous 
amount  of  bread  and  fruit  to  satisfy 
him.  One  of  the  boys  has  eaten  no 
meat  for  three  months.  He  eats  butter, 
eggs  and  fish,  but  wanted  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  see  if  he  could  keep  up  his 
strength  without  meat.  He  feels  better 
than  ever,  and  can  run  and  jump  as 
never  before.  My  vegetarian  friend 
claims  that  the  majority  of  pains  from 
which  people  past  40  suffer  are  due  to 
the  meat  they  eat.  This  man  claims 
that  people  eat  meat  not  because  they 
need  it,  but  because  it  “tastes  good.” 
Anyway,  I  would  be  inclined  to  back 
him  for  a  week’s  work  against  any  man 
I  know  of  past  50,  and  let  the  other 
man  eat  all  the  meat  he  wanted.  In 
such  a  contest  of  prunes  against  meat 
I  should  expect  the  prunes  to  win,  yet 
I  will  frankly  say  that  I  don’t  think  the 
prunes  would  carry  me  through. 

This  man  I  speak  of  might,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  be  called  a  modern  “prophet,”  as 
his  abstinence  from  meat  is  due.  as  he 
says,  to  religious  convictions.  He  tells 
me  that  one  man  wanted  to  give  up 
meat,  but  could  not  see  how  he  could 
keep  up  his  strength.  Then,  according 
to  the  story,  this  man  had  a  “vision.” 
The  Lord  appeared  to  him  and  pointed 
to  a  large,  powerful  horse.  Here  was 
an  animal  with  great  power  and  able 
to  maintain  it  by  eating  grain  and  hay. 
Meat  was  not  necessary  for  the  horse’s 
strength — why,  then,  did  man  need  it? 
I  am  told  that  this  argument  was  con¬ 
vincing.  If  any  man  care  to  get  rid  of 
pains  and  nervousness  on  the  bread  and 
prune  diet,  I  offer  no  objection. 

New  Grain. — I  have  seeded  some 
speltz.  This  grain  looks  somewhat  like 
a  cross  between  oats  and  wheat.  It  is 
grown  largely  in  the  Northwest,  where 
farmers  praise  it  highly.  A  friend  in 
Wisconsin  has  been  anxious  for  me  to 
try  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  grain 
farmer,  but  if  there  is  anything  that 
will  kill  feed  bills  I  want  it.  We  shall 
see  what  comes  of  this.  Another  grain 
is  Spring  rye.  Another  friend  imported 
seed  from  Germany,  and  I  took  some  of 
it  to  try.  My  friend  says  this  grain 
can  be  seeded  even  late  in  May.  and 
still  make  a  crop.  Last  year  he  drilled 
some  in  on  June  1.  It  came  up  at  once 
and  made  a  good  start,  and  was  cut 
about  the  middle  of  August,  making 
good  straw  and  fair  grain,  though  hurt 
by  the  wet.  It  is  claimed  that  this  Ger¬ 
man  rye  can  even  be  seeded  after  Win¬ 
ter  rye  is  cut,  make  a  fair  crop  and 
get  off  in  time  for  seeding  to  Wintei 
rye  again.  It  is  worth  trying.  I  have 
some  in  already,  and  shall  keep  seeding 
up  to  July.  We  often  have  calls  for 
some  kind  of  grain  that  will  grow  in 
Summer  and  make  horse  feed.  This 
rye  may  do  it.  Straw  is  now  very  high, 
and  a  double  crop  of  it  year  after  year 
would  mean  considerable  money.  My 
friend  says  he  cut  this  Spring  rye  in 
August,  disked  the  ground  and  sowed 
Winter  rye.  A  volunteer  crop  came 
from  the  Spring  seed,  which  by  No¬ 
vember  was  about  four  feet  high,  while 
the  Winter  rye  was  six  inches. 

H.  W.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  X.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.-'  See  guarantee 

Are  you  going  to  build 

or  remodel  your  old  building? 
If  so,  write  today  for  FREE  sam¬ 
ple  and  convincing  proof  that 


Goulds 


RELIABLE 

. JXFARM 
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Is  Cheaper  and  Better  Than 
Lath  and  Plaster 

This  practical  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster  is 
easily  nailed  to  studding.  Being  applied  dry  it  is 
at  once  ready  for  decoration  —paint,  paper  or 
burlap.  Saves  time  and  labor ;  is  clean  and  san¬ 
itary  ;  proof  against  cold,  heat,  dampness,  vermin. 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  made  of  kiln-dried 
dressed  lath,  IMBEDDED  in  hot  Asphalt 
Mastic,  and  surfaced  with  sized  cardboard ;  is 
cut  at  the  factory  into  uniform  sheets  4x4  ft.  sq. 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  These  sheets 
(delivered  in  crates)  are  easily  and  quickly  nailed 
to  studding  ready  for  wall  paper,  paint  or  burlap. 

Guaranteed  Proof  Against  Moisture,  Heat, 
Cold,  Sound  and  Vermin. 

Will  not  « well,  phi-ink.  warp,  crack,  Hake  or  blister:  is  clean, 
sanitary  and  oil«irle«H.  Beluga  non -conductor,  saves  fuel  and 
keeps  out  summer  heat:  also  deadens  sound. 

Its  Many  Ubjcb: — Bishopric  Wall  Hoard  is  used  for  dwellings, 
pleas  ure, health-resort  ami  factory  buildJugH,uew  flat  tit  Ions  in  old 
buildings. finishing  attics, cellars, porches, Laundries  and  garages. 

Price  $2.50  per  100  sq.  ft.  or  $6.40  per  crate  of  256  sq.  ft. 
f.o.b.  factories.  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma.  Mich. 


solve  the  water  problem  for  the  coun¬ 
try  home.  Easy  to  operate  and  keep 
in  order,  made  of  the  most  durable 
materials  by  workmen  who  have  made 
pumps  and  pumping  a  life  study.  Sixty 
year*  the  standard. 

Send  for  Free  book 

**  Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

and  study  your  case. 

Goulds  make  the  largest  line  of  hand 
and  power  pumps  in  the  world  from 
$3  to  $300.  The  name  “Goulds” 
is  cast  on  every  genuine  Goulds  pump. 

Buy  under  this  name  and  you  £et  the 
best  pump  made. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
No.  58  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls.N.Y. 


s 


Cheapest  and  Best  for  Frame 
or  Stucco  Buildings 

Bishopric  Sheathing  is  made  of  same  materials  and  in  the 
same  way  as  Wall  Board,  but  finish  is  not  necessarily  so  fine 
and  therefore  costs  less;  is  proof  against  heat,  cold,  dampness, 
sound  and  vermin.  Makes  the  best  insulation.  Cheaper 
and  better  than  lumber.  Does  away  with  building  paper. 
Our  free  booklet  fully  explains  its  many  uses  and  advantages 
over  lumber  in  both  frame  and  cement  construction.  Also 
used  with  excellent  results  as  a  linning  for  dairy  barns, 
poultry  houses,  stables  or  other  outdoor  buildings. 

Price  $2  per  square  of  lOOsq.  ft.  or  $5.12  per  crate  of  256 
sq.  ft.  f.o.b.  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma.  Mich. 

Bishopric  Roofing 

Composed  of  felt  and  Asphalt  Mastic  linked  wiih  mica.  Never 
needs  paint.  Makes  a  neat,  clean,  artistic, durable  roof.  Guar¬ 
anteed  proof  against  cold,  heat,  moisture,  wind  and  weather; 
will  not  era:  k,  curl  or  break. 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  booklet  describing  Bishopric 
Asphalt  Mastic  Products— Wall  Board,  Sheathing,  Roofing. 

DEALERS,  WRITE  FOR  PROPOSITION 

The  Mastic  Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

43  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


LIGHTNING 

Protection 

Get  my  book  on  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  quick  before  the  next  storm. 

It  tells  how  to  lay  Cable,  where  and 
how  deep  to  make  Groundings, 
where  to  put  the  Points,  why  Joints 
and  Sharp  Angles  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  you  should  know.  This 

BOOK  IS  FREE 

Our  scientific  soft  copper  rod  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  kind  all  authorities  en¬ 
dorse.  Sold  direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid  on  15  days’  trial 
before  you  pay.  Following  our 
directions  any  man  puts  it  up 
easily.  Get  our  guarantee  and 

Wholesale  Prices 
No  Agents  or  Dealers 

We  save  you  $20.00  to  $50.00.  Don't  risk 
iifeand  property  when  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  hail  at  so  low  a  cost.  Let  me 
send  you  all  the  tacts  and  my  valuable 
Free  Book.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
The  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept.  I .  Detroit,  Mich. 

OSGOOD 

SCALE 

Indispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  the  time  and  money  you 
would  spend  on  a  public  scale, and 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al- 
ways.  Priced  within 
your  reach;  good  fora  life¬ 
time.  ONgood.8cnleCo.» 
Box  157  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

BBLS. 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 
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LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 

free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
B0X31 4  Winchester.  Xnd. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prices .  30  days'  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  special  offer. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Box  338  Decatur,  Ind. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Businessman. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


ll@^®3088088@e®@e@O@06NPP® 
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We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Selldirect 
shipping  to  useraoniy, at  manufacturers’  prices.  No 
agonts.  Ourcataiog  is  Free.  Write forittoday. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


■  Rabbitc 
Chickens,  He  _ 

f  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defv 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  "I 
&  cat’g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
DEPT.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

at  small  cost,  will  add  more  to  the  value  of 
your  place  than  any  other  improvement  that 
you  can  make  and  provide  positive  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

are  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires  together  and  inserting  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  the  rusting  of  full 
crimped  stays  commonly  used.  Erected 
with  wooden  posts  or  steel  posts  with 
special  wrought  steel  base. 

Our  free  Style  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  of  fence,  cemetery 
arches,  trellises,  etc: 

Write  for  It  today 
You  need  farm  gates;  ask  for  special 
gate  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co. , 

211  Republic  St.,  No.  Chicago,  HI. 
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Ruralisms 

NOTES  ON  DAFFODILS. 

On  page  523  Mr.  Crawford  refers 
especially  to  the  Emperor  daffodil.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
trumpet  forms,  being  perfect  in  shape 
and  finish  and  very  hardy,  but  after 
getting  a  start  in  Narcissus  growing 
every  flower  lover  will'  wish  to  branch 
out  and  extend  his  collection.  Our  own 
personal  taste  does  not  run  towards 
double  daffodils,  though  we  have  a  few 
clumps  of  the  old-fashioned  Incompara- 
bilis  plenus  (butter-and-eggs  or  codlins- 
and-cream,  as  English  country  people 
call  them)  and  the  double  form  of 
Poeticus,  the  Gardenia  Narcissus,  is 
really  lovely,  but  does  not  open  well  in  a 
dry  season.  But  we  prefer  to  extend 
our  collection  among  the  singles,  and 
here  we  find  a  wide  range  of  choice. 

Not  all  the  Narcissi  succeeding  in 
England  are  permanently  hardy  here  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York.  The  delight¬ 
ful  little  Hoop-petticoat  daffodil,  N.  Bul- 
bocodium,  gave  us  flowers  one  Spring, 
and  promptly  departed  this  life;  so  did 
the  jonquil,  N.  Jonquilla.  None  of  the 
Polyanthus  or  bunch-flowered  sorts  suc¬ 
ceeds  out  of  doors,  but  we  grow  the 
Paper  White  and  Chinese  Sacred  lily  in 
the  house.  'Golden  Spur  and  Trumpet 
major,  which  are  among  the  very  hand¬ 
some  trumpet  sorts,  were  not  permanent 
with  us. 

Among  fine  trumpet  sorts  delighting  us 
this  Spring  are  Madame  de  Graaff,  pale 
primrose  trumpet  and  white  perianth 
and  Glory  of  Leiden,  very  large,  clear 
yellow.  Sir  Watkin,  the  Welsh  daffodil, 
belongs  to  the  chalice-cupped  section, 
sulphur  with  orange  cup;  it  is  very 
striking  and  seems  to  do  well.  The  old 
Poeticus,  white  with  reddish  crown,  is 
very  hardy,  fragrant  and  free-flowering; 
Poeticus  Ornatus  is  larger,  but  not  so 
sweet,  and  a  little  earlier  in  bloom. 
These  are  May  bloomers,  ordinarily,  but 
they  were  in  full  bloom  April  24  this 
year.  Stella  and  Cynosure  are  two  fine 
chalice-cupped  daffodils.  If  we  were  be¬ 
ginning  Narcissus  culture  with  half  a 
dozen  sorts  we  would  have  Emperor,  and 
Horsficldii,  trumpets;  Golden  Phoenix, 
double;  Poeticus;  Sir  Watkin,  sulphur 
with  orange  cup  and  Stella,  white  with 
yellow  cup,  as  representatives  of  the 
chalice  or  large-cupped  section.  This 
would  entail  moderate  outlay,  and  would 
familiarize  a  beginner  with  various  types. 
The  Poeticus  is  especially  good  for 
naturalizing  in  the  lawn.  All  Narcissi  I 
are  beautiful  growing  thus,  like  wild 
flowers,  among  the  grass,  but  on  the 
whole  we  have  better  success  with  other 
sorts  than  the  Poeticus  when  they  are 
grown  in  borders  like  other  herbaceous 
plants.  _ 

Hotbed  Plants;  Forced  Rhubarb. 

D.  C.  R.  (No  Address). — 1.  Would  you 
let  me  know  what  height  the  plants  in  the 
hotbed  should  be  before  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  sale  boxes.  2.  Can  Straw¬ 
berry  rhubarb  be  forced  in  a  hotbed  frame? 
3.  Are  ashes  and  salt  good  on  new  land 
that  is  sandy  with  a  little  lime  in  it? 
Last  year  my  mangels  and  potatoes  were 
small.  I  have  some  manure,  horse  and 
cow,  from  the  Winter.  Can  nitrate  of  soda 
be  mixed  with  water  to  sprinkle  the  hot¬ 
bed? 

Ans. — 1.  Seedling  plants  of  all  kinds 
should  be  ready  to  transplant  as  soon 
as  the  character  leaf  begins  to  form, 
which  is  about  three  weeks  from  time 
of  planting  seed.  One  hundred  plants 
to  each  flat  is  the  usual  quantity  for 
box  plants  for  commercial  use,  but  if 
choice  plants  are  wanted  they  should 
again  be  planted  to  50  in  a  box,  thus  1 
giving  them  more  room  to  spread  and 
develop  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Pots 
and  plant  baskets  are  also  filled  from 
the  second  planting  and  those  that  are 
intended  for  field  use  should  be  planted 
in  the  cold  frames  and  spaced  about 
four  inches  each  way.  Either  of  the 
foregoing  methods  will  give  fine  plants 
by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  the 
open  ground. 


2.  To  force  rhubarb  the  best  success 
is  obtained  by  placing  it  under  green¬ 
house  benches  or  in  a  rather  dark  cel¬ 
lar;  but  little  light  and  heat  is  required 
to  force  good  rhubarb. 

3.  Wood  ashes  can  be  used  with  suc¬ 

cess  on  almost  any  soil,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  use  it  early  in  the  Spring  on 
grass  meadows  and  heavy  soils.  Com¬ 
mon  salt  has  no  value  as  a  fertilizer 
whatever.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  most 
excellent  stimulant  for  young  plants. 
About  one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of 
water  will  give  surprising  results  when 
applied  to  and  around  the  plants,  but 
when  young  plants  are  sprayed  with  this 
solution  the  quantity  of  soda  should  be 
reduced  to  one-half  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  foliage.  x.  m.  white. 

Borers  in  Oak  Trees. 

R.  F.,  Anderson,  8.  C. — I  have  a  fine  lot 
of  water  oaks  (Quercus  aquatica),  30  to 
40  feet,  that  are  beginning  to  die  out  on 
account  of  worms  boring  into  fhe  body  of 
the  tree.  I  am  huntjpg  them  out  with  a 
sharp  chisel,  and  cementing  up  the  cavity. 
Am  I  doing  the  right  thing?  What  shall 
I  do  to  keep  them  out?  Will  whitewashing 
do  any  good? 

Ans. — You  are  pursuing  exactly  the 
right  course  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  oak  trees.  The  only  method  of 
preventing  these  borers  from  injuring 
the  trees  is  to  dig  them  out  with  a 
sharp  chisel.  Then,  of  course,  the  cavi¬ 
ties  should  be  cemented  up,  as  you  are 
doing,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  fungi,  which  are  apt  to  cause  decay. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

“My  doctor  told  me  I  would  have  to 
quit  eating  so  much  meat.”  “Did  you 
laugh  him  to  scorn?”  “I  did  at  first, 
but  when  he  sent  in  his  bill  I  found  he 
was  right.” — Washington  Star. 


0.  K.  Champion  Line 

Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers 
and  Diggers 


1910 
Model 
4-Row 
Sprayer 

Now  Features:  all  brass  double  action 
bronze  ball  valve  force  pump. 

ALT,  MACHINES  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.uiresa  CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicago  Ave., _ Hammond,  Ind. 


SPRAY 


r  KUITS  AND 
,  V1  V1  FIELD  CROPS 

I  mnd  do  whitewashing  In  most  effectual,  «:onomical, 
i  rapid  war.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  if  you  use 
illtO  W  N  ’8 

(hand  or 

(power  _  ^ 

INo.  1,  shown  hero,  is  fltted  with  Auto-Pop  Norile— 

I  does  work  of  :i  ordinary  sprarors.  Endorsed  hr  Kx- 
Jperimcnt  Stitions  ami  3",oi>l  others,  1  l  styles 
■sires  and  prices  in  our  FRKE  1J00K  —  also  TaUiablo 
f  spraying  guide.  Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Auto-Sprays 


“ONE  FOR  ALL” 


PATENT  PENDING 

The  A lew  Wool-fat-Lime-Sulphur- 
Arsenic 

Spraying  Compound 

A  positive  insecticide  and  fungicide  for 
all  vegetation,  trees,  potato  plants,  melon 
vines,  etc. 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  and  all  other  para¬ 
sites  on  fruit  or  shade  trees  without  injury  to 
trees.  Free  from  the  usual  caustic  action  of  or¬ 
dinary  lime  and  sulphur.  The  poisons  are  held 
iu  suspension  in  partially  saponified  wool-fat. 
"One-For-All  ”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
easy  to  mix,  pleasant  to  apply. 


Free  Sprayer-. 

As  an  extra  inducement  to  try  “One  for  All” 
we  offer  to  every  new  customer  a  reliable  hand 
sprayer  absolutely  free  with  first  orders  for  25, 
50  or  100  lbs.  Or  a  first-class  Compressed  Air 
Sprayer,  3-gall,  capacity,  complete  hose  attach¬ 
ment,  free  with  first  orders  fora  half-barrel  or 
more.  All  freight  prepaid  ou  FIRST  orders 
only. 


Prices  F.  O.  B.  New  York 


Barrel,  400  lbs. . . . 5  cts.  a  lb. 

y  bbl„  200  to  250  lbs _ _ “  “ 

Package,  100  lbs . .  «  “  “ 

“  60  “  . .6 V,  “  “ 


Send  lor  descriptive  metier. 


MANHATTAN  OIL  CO. 


Established  1852 

51  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


VREELAND’S  “ELECTRO” 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

FOR  DESTRUCTION  OF  ALL  LEAF-EATING  OR  CHEWING  INSECTS 

During  three  successive  years  lias  analyzed  higher  than  any  other 
brand  at  Experiment  Stations,  wherever  investigated.  Let  us  mail 
you  the  bulletins  and  see  for  yourself. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 

“  Electro  ”  Arsenate  of  Lead-powdered 

T  A <Iu plod  for  spraying,  and  owpoolnlly  1 
l  lor  dusting  potatoes  and  truck  crops.  J 

“  Electro  ”  Bordeaux  Pulp 
“  Electro  ”  Bordeaux-Lead  mixture 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Hudson  Terminal  Building 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Factory  :  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


Send  your  address  to-day. 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

Sulphur 

Fertilizers 

Pruning  shears,  knives. 


More  and  Better  Fruit 
and  Vegetates 


Be  sure  this 
Label  is 
on  the 
^pack- 
age 


3 


SWIFTS 


ARSENATE 
LEAD 

?§/ca ITc§; 


<0/ 


That  is  always  the  result  of 
using  5wift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

It  destroys  all  leaf-eating  pests 
so  that  the  whole  vitality  of  the 
tree  or  vine  goes  into  the  produce. 

Spray  your  trees  and  vines  with  Swift’s 
and  you  will  get  a  bigger  and  better  yield.  It  has 
made  thousands  of  apple  trees  give  iooJ^  clean  fruit. 

It  is  equally  good  for  vegetables  and  small  fruit.  It 
never  burns  or  scorches.  Mixes  readily  with  water, 
stays  in  suspension  and  does  not  clog  the  pump.  One 
spraying  with  Swift’s  often  outlasts  two  to  four  spray¬ 
ings  with  other  materials  that  are  washed  off  by  rain. 

Send  for  valuable  book  on  leaf-eating  insects.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  31  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1 

i1 

KEY! 

(BRAND)  1 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD . 16%  Arsenic 

1  BOR  DO  “LEAD  -  -  Kills  the  Bugs,  Prevents  Blight,  etc. 

R 

A 

Y 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  SPRAYING  MATERIALS  AT  RIGHT  PRICE 

We  Will  Semi  Express  Prepaid  a  Five  Pound  Friction  Top  Can.  Packed  in  a  Neat  Wood  Box 
For  $  1 .1)0— Either  Arsenate  of  Lead  or  Bordo-Lead 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCU LARS— IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  THESE  SPRAYS 

LIVE  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

12-14-1G  BA Y VIEW  AVI!., 
J  EH SEY  CITY,  N  .  J. 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Watson  4-KOW  Potato  Sprayer 

Never  damages  foliage,  but  always  reaches  bugs,  worms,  and 
other  foliage-eating  insects.  Has  all  improvements— adjustable 
wheel  width,  spray  and  pressure  instantly  regulated.  Capacity 
30  to 40  acres  a  day.  FREE  FORMULA  BOOK 
Send  for  instruction  book  showing  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire 
King  and  other  sprayers. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

*praya  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


r 

|  Send  postal  and  see  how  larger  and 

Better  Fruit, 

Larger  and 

Better  Vegetables  and 
Freedom  from  Insects 

are  secured  by  using 

Bowker’s 

“Pyrox” 

It  kills  all  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects,  caterpillars,  etc.,  pre¬ 
vents  unsightly  blemishes; 
also  improves  color  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  etc.,  It  in¬ 
creases  yield  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Enough  to  make 
Sogals.  solution$r.75.  Book¬ 
let  free.  No  experiment. 
Introduced  1S9S. 

Insecticide  Co., 
DU  YV  IVlLiY  Boston,  Mass. 

Also  Specialties  for  Scale  Insects, 
etc  Bring  all  your  outdoor  "Bug” 
troubles  to  us. 


“  Equal  to  (he  Best  and  Better  than  the  Rest.” 

Chesco  Brand  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

For  COOLING  MOTH. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
U  X.  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Four 

Row 

Potato 

Sprayer 


This  is  our  Sure 
Spruy  No.  14  “1,” 

It  develops  high  pressure  and  1ms  automatic  agitate 
which  works  constantly.  Write  for  full  information  n 
genling  our  full  line  of  sprayers— anything  from  tii 
small  Hand  Sprayer  to  the  Orchard  Power  Sprayer. 

MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO.,  187  N.  Water  St..  Rochester,  N.  1 


.j 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

A  ^  is  a  good  pump.  As 
/  \  practical  fruit  grovv- 

\  ers  vve  were  using  common 
.  j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 

i  i  :  — found  their  defects  and 

j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  lar°2  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  VVe 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLFY,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Itnrsl  PublishtuK  Company,  400  Pearl  8treet,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6a.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
usj  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  is  a  fierce  milk  war  on  at  Boston  between 
the  city  contractors  and  producers.  The  latter  demand 
a  living  price  for  their  milk,  and  the  battle  comes 
down  to  the  question  whether  the  contractors  can 
obtain  milk  from  outside  parties.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Sheffield  Farms — Slawson-Decker  Co.,  of  New 
York  is  sending  milk  to  Boston  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
the  milk  producers.  We  do  not  believe  the  dairymen 
who  provide  this  milk  in  the  first  place  know  that 
their  product  is  being  used  to  defeat  their  brother 
farmers  in  New  England.  They  cannot  afford  to  kill 

off  their  friends  in  this  way. 

* 

H.  M.  Whiting  of  the  Whiting  Nursery  Company 
has  been  having  a  lively  time  in  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 
As  was  stated  last  week,  Whiting  seems  to  think  his 
trouble  started  through  the  error  of  a  telephone  girl. 
However  this  may  be,  the  troubles  have  been  kept 
going  by  farmers.  In  his  efforts  to  deliver  the  nursery 
stock  he  has  run  upon  hard  language  and  rough  treat¬ 
ment.  He  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  failing  to  file 
necessary  papers  with  the  county  clerk.  Whiting 
waived  examination  and  will  appear  before  the  grand 
jury  early  in  June.  We  are  told  there  is  a  clear  case 
against  him  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  law,  but 
this  will  not  affect  his  right  to  sue  for  the  trees  he 
claims  to  have  delivered.  His  object  evidently  is  to  col¬ 
lect  all  he  possibly  can  before  his  trial.  A  few  who 
ordered  the  trees  are  said  to  have  paid,  but  in  most 
cases  the  farmers  refuse  to  pay,  and  wil1  show  mis¬ 
representation  as  their  defense  for  rejecting  the  goods. 

Thus  far  the  farmers  have  hung  together  well. 

* 

Our  advices  from  Washington  are  that  a  bill  for 
experimenting  with  parcels  post  will  be  reported  from 
the  committee  and  is  likely  to  be  passed  by  the  House. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congressmen  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  letters  The  trouble  is  to  come 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  strongest  pressure  should  now 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  Senators.  The  time  for  argu¬ 
ment  or  explanation  has  gone.  It  is  now  a  simple 
question  as  to  whether  we  can  make  the  Senators 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  mean  business.  If  we  can 
convince  them  that  we  do  there  will  be  a  trial  of 
parcels  post.  In  his  letter  to  Senator  Kean,  printed 
on  page  314,  the  Hope  Farm  man  said: 

I  do  not  care  to  be  told  that  “nothing  can  be  done 
at  this  time,”  because  I  know  that  if  you  and  a  dozen 
more  Senators  would  stand  boldly  up  and  demand  a 
trial  of  the  system  we  should  hare  it. 

The  vision  of  Senator  Kean  standing  ‘‘boldly  up” 
has  not  yet  risen  before  us,  yet  there  are  people  enough 
in  New  Jersey  desiring  parcels  post  to  perform  even 
such  a  miracle  as  that !  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  letters  showered  upon  Washington  have  made  the 
House  take  up  parcels  post  when  the  leaders  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  let  it  sleep.  Now  for  the  Senate. 

* 

As  Alfalfa  culture  spreads  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  “soil  inoculation.”  We  have  many  calls 
from  people  who  ask  where  they  can  buy  soil  from 
good  Alfalfa  fields.  Farmers  here  and  there  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  offer  such  soil  for  sale.  Now,  the  right 
kind  of  soil  containing  the  bacteria  and  clean  from 
weed  seeds  is  very  useful,  and  a  legitimate  product. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sale  of  this  soil  might  afford  a 
rich  harvest  for  fakers  and  careless  men.  You  stand 
the  risk  of  introducing  dodder,  weed  seeds  and  various 
plant  diseases  when  you  buy  soil  from  fields  containing 
these  pests.  We  have  been  told  of  cases  where  men 
went  out  into  clover  fields  or  even  potato  ground  and 


dug  up  “Alfalfa  soil”  for  shipment.  We  thought  at 
first  that  samples  of  the  soil  could  be  tested  and 
examined  at  experiment  stations,  but  this  seems  im¬ 
practicable.  It  could  be  tested  in  pots  of  soil,  but  this 
would  take  time,  and  might  not  be  conclusive.  The  ex- 
periinent  stations  could  not  undertake  to  test  samples 
of  such  soil  with  a  biological  examination.  Still,  before 
any  farmer  offers  the  soil  for  sale  he  ought  to  know  in 
some  way  that  it  contains  the  live  bacteria  and  is  worth 
using.  We  should  want  such  proof  before  ordering 
such  soil.  There  should  at  least  be  evidence  that  the 
field  from  which  the  soil  comes  has  grown  Alfalfa  for 
some  years,  and  that  there  are  nodules  on  the  roots. 

* 

NO  SAILING  UNDER  FALSE  COLORS. 

Last  Spring  we  received  a  voluntary  article  on 
poultry  keeping.  It  was  a  good  one,  apparently  giving 
personal  experience,  and  well  written.  It  brought  out 
many  questions  from  people  who  recognized  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  the  author’s  suggestions.  These  ques¬ 
tions  accumulated  until  we  arranged  for  this  poultry 
man  to  answer  them  in  a  series  of  articles.  The  first 
one  came  in  due  time.  On  reading  it  over  we  found 
it  well  filled  with  direct  endorsements  of  various 
poultry  supplies,  with  name  and  address  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  dealer.  In  a  private  letter  the  author  said 
these  must  all  go  in  because  they  were  the  best  goods 
of  their  kind  and  their  use  a  part  of  his  success.  We 
promptly  cut  them  out,  as  we  always  do,  for  we  will 
not  permit  an  advertisement  to  sail  under  false  colors 
through  the  editorial  side  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Not  long  after  we  learned  that  this  poultryman  was 
attempting  to  use  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  play  a  petty  hold-up 
game  of  blackmail.  It  seems  that  he  had  written  to 
a  poultry  supply  company  that  he  was  to  write  these 
articles  for  us,  and  that  he  would,  for  a  consideration, 
name  their  goods.  The  “consideration”  was  to  be  a 
special  discount  or  a  gift  of  certain  articles!  We 
blocked  this  little  blackmailing  scheme  when  we  cut 
out  the  names.  Since  no  harm  has  been  done,  we  do 
not  name  this  poultryman  now,  though  we  want  no 
more  of  his  articles.  If  we  ever  catch  him  at  it 
again,  or  if  anyone,  in  any  line  of  farm  work,  tries 
to  use  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  this  way,  we  give  fair  warning 
that  we  will  brand  him  so  that  he  will  stay  branded. 
The  worst  feature  of  it  is  that  this  man,  and  others 
like  him,  cannot  see  the  sin  and  disgrace  of  such  a 
performance.  They  actually  find  excuses.  These  ex¬ 
cuses  are  that  other  papers  not  only  permit  it,  but 
actually  use  their  editorial  space  to  induce  or  compel 
dealers  or  manufacturers  to  advertise.  They  point 
us  to  articles  in  poultry  or  farm  papers  which  they 
know  and  we  know  are  simply  concealed  advertise¬ 
ments.  These  articles  give,  in  the  most  plausible  and 
cunning  language,  editorial  endorsement  to  adver¬ 
tised  goods.  The  reader  who  does  not  know  the  game 
and  who  has  confidence  in  the  editor,  supposes  that 
such  endorsements  are  genuine,  when  they  represent 
part  of  the  price  paid  for  advertising.  Or  the  article 
will  be  a  “strike”  or  bold  threat  to  expose  something — 
the  object  being  to  compel  the  advertiser  to  buy  silence 
with  advertising  space.  Thus  the  crooks  and  the  petty 
blackmailers  who  attempt  such  games  as  this  poultry- 
man  started  learn  their  tricks  from  the  papers  who 
seem  willing  to  sell  their  editorial  character  and  their 
reputation  for  money.  If  that  poultryman  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  little  scheme  the  dealer  might  have  been 
weak  enough  to  pay  the  blackmail,  but  he  would  have 
had  no  respect  for  the  blackmailer.  In  like  manner 
an  honorable  advertiser  can  have  small  respect  for  a 
paper  which  will  use  its  editorial  columns  either  to 
levy  blackmail  or  to  “endorse”  anything  for  which 
the  price  is  paid. 

The  editorial  department  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  abso¬ 
lutely  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  advertising.  Space 
in  our  advertising  columns  is  for  sale  to  responsible 
people.  That  part  of  the  paper  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  advertiser.  But  there  he  stops.  The  editorial 
part  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  special  property  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  not  for  a  million  dollars  a  line  can  any 
man  enter  it  with  a  concealed  advertisement.  As  for 
the  blackmailers,  like  this  poultryman,  who  try  to  use 
the  influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  their  own  selfish 
gain,  we  repeat  the  fair  warning  that,  if  we  ever  catch 
them  at  it  we  will  brand  them  so  they  will  carry  the 
mark  for  life.  No  sailing  under  false  colors  on  this 
ship. 

* 

Let  those  who  wonder  why  so  many  people  are 
caught  in  bunko  games  read  that  letter  or  circular  from 
E.  G.  Lewis  which  is  printed  on  page  567.  The  parties 
to  whom  it  was  sent  held  the  Lewis  notes,  which  they 
thought  were  as  good  as  the  cash  they  had  sent  him. 
He  had  for  some  years  been  putting  up  the  most 
affectionate  bluff  about  his  great  devotion  to  their  in¬ 
terests,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  these  people  needed  their 
money.  Now  comes  this  letter,  and  probably  eight 
people  out  of  10  on  reading  it  over  would  say  it  is  a 
direct  offer  to  send  the  cash  at  once.  But  if  you  will 
study  it  carefully  you  will  notice  that  in  no  way  does 


it  agree  to  pay  any  cash  at  all.  You  have  the  privilege 
of  saying  whether  you  want  cash  or  stock,  but  you  have 
nothing  else  in  sight.  After  you  gave  up  the  note  you 
release  Mr.  Lewis  from  his  personal  obligation,  but  he 
is  under  no  obligation  to  send  you  any  cash.  The  object 
of  this  letter  evidently  is  to  secure  the  personal  notes 
and  give  in  their  place  other  forms  of  paper  or  stock 
which  are  not  bankable  for  collection.  Thus  you  notice 
that  when  these  notes  are  sent  for  collection  through 
reputable  banks,  where  the  cash  must  be  paid  before 
the  note  is  surrendered,  they  are  refused!  We  have 
recently  been  told  that  the  average  woman  has  no  sense 
of  humor.  We  doubt,  however,  if  there  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Women’s  League  who  cannot  sec  the 
joker  in  this  letter. 

* 

If  we  understand  the  railroad  presidents  and  other 
gentlemen  who  arc  just  now  so  anxious  to  “educate 
the  agriculturists,”  their  proposition  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  cost  of  living  is  high  because  retail  prices 
of  food  have  risen.  The  price  has  risen  because 
farmers  do  not  grow  large  enough  crops  to  supply 
the  increasiilg  population  in  our  cities.  Therefore, 
farmers  must  raise  more  food  and  sell  it  at  lower 
prices,  and  thus  prevent  impending  famine.  If  this 
is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  proposition  we  are 
ready  to  be  put  right.  There  are  goorl  points  about 
this  idea  if  you  will  let  us  make  a  broader  applica¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  town  man  with  high-priced  food  is 
not  the  only  one  with  a  list  of  troubles.  Farmers 
generally  agree  that  railroad  rates  are  too  high.  They 
know  that  express  rates  and  service  may  be  classed 
with  genteel  robbery.  They  can  name  a  dozen  neces¬ 
sities  for  which  they  are  held  up  in  order  that  cer¬ 
tain  protected  industries  may  enjoy  the  beautiful 
monopoly  of  special  privileges.  Suppose  we  apply 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  these  things  and 
call  for  more  railroads,  more  express  companies  and 
clean,  open  competition  in  the  necessities  which  we 
must  buy.  It  is  just  as  fair  for  farmers  to  call  for 
cheaper  and  fairer  service  in  such  things  as  for  these 
thoughtful  gentlemen  to  settle  the  food  problem  by 
increasing  the  amount  produced  and  thus  reducing  the 
price.  As  it  is  now  the  farmer  gets  on  the  average  35 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Cut  that  dollar  down 
to  80  cents  and  the  farmer  gets  28  cents,  and  still 
continues  to  pay  as  much  or  more  for  fertilizer,  labor 
and  the  other  necessities.  The  railroads  and  the  other 
handlers  expect  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  SO  cents  as 
they  did  out  of  the  dollar,  since  their  charges  are 
fixed  and  constant.  The  larger  the  crop  the  more  they 
get  from  it,  no  matter  how  low  it  goes  to  the  farmer. 
For  instance,  this  year  potatoes  fell  to  15  cents  in 
some  localities,  yet  the  railroads  took  as  much  for 
hauling  them  as  they  did  when  the  price  went  to  75 
cents.  Years  ago  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  said  that  “High 
farming  is  no  remedy  for  low  prices,”  and  we  have 
never  seen  the  statement  controverted.  The  way  to 
increase  the  food  supply  is  to  show  farmers  how  ta 
get  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar — not  to  tell  them 
to  take  even  less  than  they  now  receive. 

BREVITIES. 

If  you'd  make  the  old  farm  fatter, 

Stuff  it  with  organic  matter, 

Do  not  let  the  ground  lie  bare  ; 

Keep  some  green  crop  growing  there. 

Keep  the  soil  from  growing  sour, 

For  the  farmer’s  strong  right  bower 
Is  and  ever  will  be  lime, 

That  will  bring  the  soil  lo  time. 

Axd  don't  forget  the  garden. 

Try  that  remedy  for  wireworms,  page  56G,  and  let  us 
know  the  result. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  great  apple  show  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  next  Winter. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  Quaker  say  “The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  certainly  thcc  paper.” 

It  looks  as  if  Sweet  clover  seed  would  make  a  popular 
crop  for  those  who  learn  how  to  grow  and  save  it. 

“In  view  of  Senator  N.  B.  Scott’s  great  knowledge 
of  geography,  why  not  call  him  ‘Great  Scott'?"  says  .1.  B. 
“What’s  in  a  name?” 

No.  sir;  you  never  can  find  a  more  suitable  time  for 
doing  things  than  right  now.  Among  the  other  things  is 
that  final,  strong  letter  to  your  Senator  on  parcels  post. 

Y’ou  may  think  we  do  not  need  inspection  of  grass 
seeSs.  A  sample  of  Alfalfa  seed  tested  in  Indiana  gave 
175,680  weed  seeds  in  16  pounds,  or  the  amount  for  one 
acre.  Only  74  per  cent  of  the  Alfalfa  germinated. 

You  will  see  that  the  statements  about  farm  crops  have 
begun.  This  plan  of  simply  keeping  time  and  charging 
20  cents  an  hour  for  man  and  10  cents  for  each  horse 
makes  easy  figuring.  Try  it  with  one  field  at  least. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
“hack  to  the  farm”  movements  which  are  starting  up 
all  over  the  country.  It  looks  as  if  they  are  planning  to 
take  the  public  right  by  the  collar  aud  march  them  out 
on  the  land. 

Russian  vetch  as  a  “cover  crop”  seems  to  be  gaining 
friends.  .T.  II.  Hale  writes  about  it:  “The  greatest  cove* 

plant  of  all  is  the  Russian  vetch.  My.  hut  it’s  a  wonder¬ 

ful  thing,  only  the  pesky  stuff  grows  so  fast  in  the 
Spring  and  makes  such  a  tangled  mass  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  plow  it  under.  All  the 

same,  I  am  going  to  sow  more  and  more  of  it  if  I  can  get 

the  seed.” 


1910. 
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LETTERS  FROM  PUBLIC  MEN. 

A  number  of  Congressmen  are  heart¬ 
ily  in  favor  of  parcels  post,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so  openly.  We  regard 
the  following  note  from  Congressman 
N.  D.  Sperry,  of  Connecticut,  as  a 
model  in  its  way: 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
this  service,  and  I  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  it  established  in  this  country.  We 
are  now  giving  it  consideration  in  the  Post- 
office  Committee,  and  I  hope  we  can  agree 
on  some  bill  which  will  at  least  start  the 
service.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  bring  this 
about.  N.  D.  SPEItllY. 

Yes,  that  is  a  model.  Mr.  Sperry  is 
not  afraid  of  the  express  companies  -or 
the  country  merchants.  He  favors  the 
parcels  post  and  will  vote  for  it. 

Another  man  who  stands  right  is  Con¬ 
gressman  Jno.  M.  Moorehead,  of  North 
Carolina.  This  is  what  he  writes  one 
of  our  readers : 

I  stand  for  the  parcels  post.  Thus,  after 
thoroughly  considering  the  matter  and  after 
reading  many  protests  from  merchants,  who 
claim  that  they  bear  a  very  largo  per¬ 
centage  of  the  burden  of  taxation  and  will 
be  badly  hurt  by  such  a  law,  and  that  the 
same  man  who  sends  to  a  Chicago  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  prepays  without  examining 
the  goods,  will  come  to  his  local  merchant, 
if  without  funds,  and  ask  for  credit,  some 
of  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  will  be 
a  loss.  As  to  what  I  am  doing  in  favor 
of  the  parcels  post  law,  I  may  add,  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  committee  finishes  its  revision 
of  same,  at  which  time  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  support  it. 

JNO.  M.  MOOREHEAD. 

In  these  days  when  so  many  Con¬ 
gressmen  act  like  parrots  walking  about 
and  saying  “careful  consideration,”  it  is 
good  to  find  a  few  of  them  with  actual 
ideas  and  convictions.  Mr.  Moorehead 
has  been  through  this  country  mer¬ 
chant  argument  and  he  meets  it  square¬ 
ly,  instead  of  trying  to  crawl  behind  it 
as  so  many  Congressmen  do. 

Now  compare  these  letters  with  the 
following  from  Congressman  A.  L.  Al¬ 
len,  of  Maine.  One  of  our  readers 
wrote  Mr.  Allen  asking  where  he  stood 
on  parcels  post,  and  telling  him  to  quit 
sending  free  seeds.  Here  you  have  a 
bunch  of  “words  of  wisdom”: 

Your  four-pound  package  that  would  cost, 
as  you  say.  64  cents  to  send  to  Alfred,  12 
miles,  would  cost  the  same  to  Manila  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  about  ten  thousand 
miles.  Why  don't  you  move  over  into 
Europe  and  get  all  their  cheap  things,  and 
especially  labor  and  their  parcels  post? 

If  you  all  paid  what  it  costs  I'ncle  Sam 
to  get  your  mail  from  Springvale  to  your 
place  you  wouldn't  have  two-cent  postage 
nor  any  of  the  present  rates.  Great  cities’ 
excess  of  revenue  help  the  country  post- 
offices.  Express  companies  are  held  to  pay 
you  for  loss  of  any  package  they  carry, 
but  Uncle  Sam  does  not  make  good  any 
loss.  I  suppose  if  you  got  parcels  post  at 
11  pounds  and  carried  for  one-half  what 
it  costs,  you  would  then  want  Uncle  Sam 
to  haul  your  groceries  to  you,  and  maybe 
send  a  man  around  with  a  Government 
team  to  plow  your  ground  and  haul  your 
produce  to  market.  Think  those  matters 
over,  and  don't  get  into  the  belief  that  the 
Government  should  serve  you  at  a  loss, 
as  it  is  now  losing  seventeen  millions  a 
year  in  Postoffice  Department. 

You  can  get  another  in  my  place  here 
next  time,  and  I  will  run  a  farm  and  feel 
grateful  for  any  new  sample  of  seed,  and 
would  even  be  glad  to  pay  for  them  and 
pay  what  my  mail  costs.  Some  people  are 
never  satisfied  with  what  they  get  and 
price  paid,  and  equally  never  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  to  dispose  of  and  the  price 
they  want  from  others. 

I  would  favor  any  reasonable  extension 
of  mail  benefits,  but  the  rates  should  be 
such  that  Government  wouldn’t  meet  a 
loss.  You  can’t  expect  the  Government  to 
carry  the  parcels  the  express  companies  do, 
most  any  weight  from  one  pound  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds,  for  which  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  I  don't  want  to  offend  you,  but 
I  don't  appreciate  your  letter,  when  so 
many  are  writing  me  for  seed,  and  hence 
the  reply  I  make.  amos  l.  allen. 

Our  reader  does  not  care  to  move 
away  from  the  “Contented  State.”  Bet¬ 
ter  bring  some  of  the  mail  advantages 
which  other  countries  enjoy  into  this 
‘‘land  of  the  free.”  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Allen’s  ability  in  a  serious  per¬ 
formance,  he  does  not  shine  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  be  “funny.” 


THE  THIRTY-FIVE-CENT  DOLLAR. 

The  R.  X.-Y.  began  to  talk  about  this 
dollar  regularly  some  two  years  ago.  At 
that  time  we  were  pretty  much  alone — 
most  of  the  “authorities”  saying  our 
estimate  of  the  farmer’s  share  was  too 
low.  We  have  gone  ahead  printing 
actual  returns.  Now  there  are  plenty 
of  supporters.  The  latest  is  B.  F.  Yoa¬ 
kum.  president  of  the  “Frisco”  Railroad 
system.  In  a  recent  address  at  St.  Louis 
Mr.  Yoakum  said  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  due  to  excessive  charges  of  dealers 
and  handlers : 

The  Florida  farmer  receives  $2.25  for  a 
bushel  of  green  beans,  the  railroad  gets  50 
cents  for  the  SOO-mile  haul  to  New  York, 
and  the  consumer  pays  $0.40  for  this  same 
bushel  of  beans.  There  is  35  per  cent  for 
the  grower,  eight  per  cent  for  the  carrier, 
and  57  per  cent  for  the  dealer.  This  is  not 
a  fair  division. 

That  is  a  bonanza  compared  with  Flo¬ 


rida  returns  which  we  can  furnish.  We 
have  cases  where  a  double  commission, 
amounting  to  over  20  per  cent,  was 
taken  by  commission  men — out  of  a  low 
market  price  at  that. 

THhirty  cents  a  dozen  was  the  average 
price  of  eggs  in  New  York  last  year,  while 
the  farmers  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  re¬ 
ceived  15  -cents.  The  freight  was  two  cents 
a  dozen.  The  men  who  receive  the  eggs  at 
a  freight  station  in  New  York  and  deliver 
them  to  the  consumer  take  13  cents  a 
dozen  profit. 

We  think  the  average  price  will  run 
over  30  cents  for  eggs,  because  nearly 
one-third  the  eggs  New  York  people  con¬ 
sume  are  served  in  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants.  They  are  not  less  than  five  and 
often  over  10  cents  each. 

The  rice  farmer  of  Texas,  Ijouisiana  and 
Arkansas  gets  cents  a  pound  for  the 

grain,  and  the  consumer  in  New  York  pays 
10  cents  a  pound  for  this  rice.  The  freigut 
is  one-lialf  cent  a  pound.  If  the  rice 
farmer  were  paid  3  V<  cents  (one  cent  more 
than  he  is  now  getting)  and  the  dealer  took 
one  cent  profit  (which  is  25  per  cent),  the 
New  York  consumer  would  get  20  pounds  of 
rite  for  a  dollar,  instead  of  10  pounds  as 
now. 

That  is  right  and  the  same  is  true 
of  potatoes — particularly  so  this  year. 
These  public  men  cannot  do  a  better 
thing  than  help  in  analyzing  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Give  the  farmers  a 
fairer  share  of  it  and  they  will  do  the 
rest.  _________ 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Ten  persons  were  burned 
to  death  and  several  were  injured  in  a 
fire  at  Cornwall.  Ontario,  April  29,  which 
destroyed  the  ltossmore  House  and  annex, 
Bailey's  jewelry  store,  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  Telegraph  and  the  Bell  Com¬ 
pany  offices.  Other  buildings  were  badly 
damaged.  The  property  loss  is  $250,0UU. 

Half  of  the  business  section  of  Ilossiter, 
a  mining  town  of  three  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants,  near  l’unxsutawney,  Pa.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  April  29.  Twelve  business 
houses  and  two  dwellings  were  consumed, 
with  an  approximate  loss  estimated  at  $75,- 
000,  partially  covered  by  insurance. 

Fire  at  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  April  28, 
destroyed  the  lumber  yard  of  the  llumbird 
Lumber  Company,  and  threatened  the  towns 
of  I’onderay  and  Kootenai.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  yard  contained  50,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  and  the  loss  Is  placed  at  half  a 
million  dollars. 

The  Roosevelt  dam,  the  great  engineer¬ 
ing  work  in  connection  with  the  Salt  River 
irrigation  project  in  Arizona,  is  nearly 
finished,  and  the  United  States  has  closed 
down  its  cement  plant  at  Roosevelt.  The 
Government  entered  into  the  manufacture 
of  cement  for  the  Roosevelt  dam  nearly  five 
years  ago.  because  of  its  inability  to  obtain 
cement  at  reasonable  prices,  owing  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  dam  site  and  its  re¬ 
moteness  from  transportation.  The  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  reclamation  service  state  that 
the  mill  has  saved  the  Government  more 
than  $650,000.  The  plant  has  turned  out 
330,000  barrels  of  high-grade  cement,  most 
of  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  con¬ 
tractor,  who  is  building  the  dam.  The 
reservoir  created  by  the  dam  is  the  largest 
artificial  body  of  water  in  the  world.  Its 
capacity  is  61  billion  cubic  feet.  The  dam 
is  280  feet  high,  1,080  feet  long  on  top, 
and  contains  326,000  cubic  yards  of  ma¬ 
sonry.  It  is  expected  that  the  dam  will 
be  completed  in  June,  but  the  project  will 
not  be  formally  opened  until  next  Fall. 
A  movement  has  gained  headway  in  Ari¬ 
zona  to  have  ex-President  Roosevelt  open 
the  project  on  his  birthday,  October  27. 
The  project,  when  completed,  will  have 
cost  $8,640,000.  It  will  irrigate  240,000 
acres  of  land,  and  it  is  estimated  by  ex¬ 
pert  agriculturists  that  the  crops  of  a 
single  season  will  return  enough  to  repay 
the  entire  investment  of  the  Government. 

The  United  States  Court  Grand  Jury 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  April  30,  returned  a 
true  bill  against  Cudahy  &  Co.,  the  Schwarz- 
schikl  &  Sulzberger  Beef  Company,  Swift 
A  Co.,  Armour  Packing  Company  and  the 
Nelson  Morris  Company,  as  corporations, 
and  Emmet  B.  Adams,  local  manager  for 
Swift ;  William  D.  Cooper,  local  manager 
for  Armour,  and  Fred  M.  Hull,  Jr.,  local 
manager  for  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  as  in¬ 
dividual  defendants.  The  indictments  are 
brought  under  the  act  of  Congress  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  protect  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo¬ 
nopolies."  It  is  alleged  that  the  packing 
houses  in  1898  bought  and  slaughtered  live 
stock  at  various  points  in  the  West  and 
North,  shipped  fresh  meats  to  Savannah, 
reduced  the  price  of  meats  and  sold  them 
on  the  market  at  a  loss  so  as  to  compel  the 
South  Atlantic  Packing  and  Provision  Com¬ 
pany  of  Savannah  to  sell  its  product  at  a 
loss,  the  intent  being  to  force  the  local 
house  out  of  the  field.  The  second  count: 
alleges  that  between  June  10  and  August 
1.  1908,  the  defendants  effected  a  combina¬ 
tion  winu-eby  they  fixed  arbitrarily  non¬ 
competitive  and  exorbitant  prices  for  meats, 
thus  eliminating  that  competition  which 
should  naturally  exist  among  them. 

Investigation  of  the  biggest  legislative 
bribery  scandal  in  the  history  of  Illinois, 
which  threatens  far-reaching  political  com¬ 
plications.  whether  it  brings  indictments  or 
not.  was  begun  April  30  by  State  Attorney 
Wayman.  Representative  Charles  A.  White, 
who  charges  that  he  got  $1,000  from  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer 
For  United  States  Senator,  was  summoned 
before  the  State  Attorney.  Representative 
Jacob  Groves,  of  Adams  County,  added 
weight  to  the  charges.  In  an  interview 
in  Quincy  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
money  was  offered  to  him  to  vote  for  Lori¬ 
mer  and  that  he  had  heard  of  members 
getting-  $5,000  for  their  votes.  It  was  said 
that  additional  evidence  was  in  Mr.  Way- 
man's  hands,  including  an  allegation  that 
it  cost  $200,000  to  elect  Lorimer  to  the 
Senate,  of  which  the  ring  leaders  got  $50,- 
000,  and  individual  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  remainder. 

The  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  ousting  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Kentucky  from  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee  was  affirmed  May  2  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Charles  R.  Ileike,  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sugar  Refining  Company,  whose  trial 
with  five  clerks  on  charges  of  defrauding 


the  Government  out  of  large  sums  of  cus¬ 
toms  duties  in  connection  with  the  false 
weighing  of  imported  sugar,  was  deferred 
by  reason  of  his  plea  of  immunity,  will 
have  to  stand  trial  under  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  May  2,  dismissing  a  writ  of 
error  allowed  him  on  the  immunity  ques¬ 
tion.  The  court  also  at  the  suggestion  of 
Solicitor-General  Bowers  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  also  directed  that  the  mandate 
of  the  court  in  the  case  issue  at  once  so 
that  the  trial  may  proceed  on  May  10,  to 
which  date  it  has  been  postponed.  Ileike 
was  indicted  with  five  clerks  on  January 
10  last,  and  entered  a  plea  of  immunity 
from  prosecution  because  of  the  testimony 
he  had  previously  given  before  the  Grand 
July  in  proceedings  under  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  as  that  law  provides.  When 
his  plea  was  denied  he  withdrew  it  and 
entered  another  of  not  guilty.  His  counsel 
got  from  Judge  Lurton  a  writ  of  error  on 
the  question  of  immunity. 

Charles  Katz,  president  of  the  Eastern 
Brewing  Company,  who  was  convicted  May 
2  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  of 
larceny  in  the  first  degree,  for  his  part  in 
the  theft  of  $110,000  worth  of  Davis-Daly 
topper  stock  belonging  to  F.  Augustus 
Heinze,  was  sentenced  May  3.  Justice  Mar¬ 
cus  imposed  a  term  of  not  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  seven  years.  The  Justice  at 
the  same  time  granted  a  certificate  of  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt,  which  acts  as  a  stay,  lie 
fixed  Katz's  bond  at  $35,000. 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
May  3  against  the  Standard  Cordage  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston  and 
Elizabeth,  N.  .(.,  by  three  bondholders,  who 
allege  insolvency.  They  say  the  liabilities 
of  the  concern  are  $2,400,000,  and  that  its 
assets  are  not  worth  more  than  $1,000,000. 
The  company,  in  its  present  form,  is  only 
four  years  old.  but  it  has  a  history  which 
dates  back  to  1893.  when  a  wild  Wall  Street 
gamble  in  its  shares  precipitated  one  of  the 
worst  panics  in  stock  market  history.  As 
the  Standard  Cordage  Company  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  April,  1906,  as  a  successor  to 
the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. 

MILK  MATTERS. — -Governor  Draper,  of 
Massachusetts,  hoping  to  bring  about  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  milk  strike,  arranged  a  con¬ 
ference  May  2  with  the  five  Boston  con¬ 
tractors  who  control  practically  all  of  the 
milk  business  in  that  vicinity.  At  its  con¬ 
clusion,  Charles  II.  Hood,  of  Hood  &  Co., 
said  that  the  contractors  still  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  A  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  milk  was  coming  into  the 
city,  and.  if  the  demands  of  the  producers 
were  granted,  there  would  be  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  price  to  the  consumers. 
“With  plenty  of  milk,”  he  said,  “there  is  no 
excuse  for  raising  prices.”  w.  A.  Grausteln, 
of  the  Boston  Dairy  Company,  said  that  he 
favored  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
composed  of  one  or  more  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court,  to  investigate  the  entire 
business,  including  the  causes  of  the  present 
great  cost  of  production,  and  distribution 
of  milk,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  epidemics. 

Following  upon  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  that  milk 
used  for  drinking  purposes  should  be  either 
pasteurized  or  boiled,  unless  it  is  certified, 
guaranteed  or  inspected  milk,  comes  the 
announcement  that  the  New  Y'ork  Milk 
Committee  has  ordered  a  special  study  of 
this  matter  by  various  experts,  with  a  view 
to  clarifying  the  public  mind  on  the  matter 
and  paving  the  way  for  future  action  by 
the  health  authorities.  The  plan  of  work 
outlined  by  the  committee  is  contained  in  a 
“platform"  recently  agreed  upon  in  con¬ 
ference  of  all  its  members,  numbering  about 
85.  This  platform  apportions  certain  work 
and  investigation  to  each  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  question  of  pasteurization 
falling  particularly  to  the  committee  on  sani¬ 
tation,  bacteriology  and  public  health,  of 
which  Dr.  Charles  E.  North,  consulting  sani¬ 
tary  expert,  is  chairman ;  and  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  milk  consumers,  of  which  Miss 
Lakey,  chairman  of  the  pure  food  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Consumers’  League, 
is  chairman.  A  conference  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  two  committees  has  just  been 
called  to  thrash  out  the  preliminaries. 

POLITICAL. — The  Postoffice  Department 
will  consolidate  the  Star  Route  service  and 
the  Rural  Free  Delivery  service  on  July  1. 
For  some  years  the  two  services  have  pro¬ 
vided  practically  the  same  kind  of  mail 
facilities,  hut  the  management  of  each  has 
been  distinct.  The  Star  Route  service  has 
been  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Contracts 
under  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  and  the  Rural  Delivery  service  by 
a  division  in  the  bureau  of  the  Fourth  As¬ 
sistant  Postmaster-General.  The  new  di¬ 
vision  will  l>e  known  as  the  Division  of 
Rural  Mails  and  will  have  supervision  over 
annual  appropriations  aggregating  close  to 
$50,000,000.  An  investigation  which  the 
Department  recently  completed  into  the  cost 
of  operating  its  several  services  showed 
that  the  Rural  Delivery  system  was  costing 
$28,000,000  more  than  the  revenue  from  it. 
The  Department  believes  that  consolidation 
will  cut  down  the  expenses  by  several 
millions  of  dollars  without  loss  of  efficien-  y. 

The  Senate  May  2  amended  and  passed  a 
bill,  which  already  had  passed  the  House, 
to  create  a  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Interior 
Department.  In  addition  to  carrying  on 
mining  work  heretofore  done  by  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  the  bureau  will  investigate 
the  causes  of  mine  explosions. 

A  new  postal  savings  bank  hill  different 
from  the  measure  which  passed  the  Senate 
tind  is  pending  in  a  House  committee  was 
introduced  May  2  by  Representative  Gard¬ 
ner,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gardner’s  bill 
provides  that  postal  savings  banks  shall 
be  established  only  where  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  deem  it  desirable  and  that 
national  banks  only  shall  be  the  legal  de¬ 
positories  of  savings  hank  funds.  The 
measure  further  provides  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  withdraw  the  funds  when  they 
shall  have  reached  a  total  of  $2,000,000  and 
that  these  withdrawals  shall  be  brought  to 
Washington  and  invested  in  Government 
bonds  or  other  national  securities.  The  out¬ 
look  for  postal  savings  legislation  of  any 
sort  continues  gloomy. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Nearly  2,000.000 
acres  of  wheat  have  been  abandoned  in 
Kansas  this  year  anil  the  crop  condition 
on  the  remaining  4,532,000  acres  is  76  per 
cent.  These  are  the  figures  given  by  F.  D. 
Coburn,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  first  report  of  the  season, 
issued  April  27.  and  based  on  conditions 
on  April  20.  Reports  of  correspondents  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  area  sown  to  Winter  wheat 
in  the  Fall  of  1909  approximated  6.478.000 
acres,  or  more  by  about  93.000  acres  than 
in  the  Fall  preceding.  Of  the  total  area 
it  appears  from  the  reports  that  30  per 
cent  is  such  a  failure  that  the  ground  will 


he  devoted  to  other  crops,  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  it  being  already  sown 
iu  oats. 

To  overcome  the  scarcity  and  the  high 
cost  of  meats  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds, 
including  eggs,  milk  and  butter,  the  North¬ 
ern  I’acific  Railroad  litis  purchased  and  is 
improving  five  thousand  acres  of  bottom 
land  near  Kent,  Wash.  A  herd  of  three 
hundred  cows  and  several  hundred  steers 
have  been  unloaded  there  in  April.  More 
than  150  Japanese  laborers  are  doing  the 
work.  Four  hundred  acres  of  land  have 
been  planted  to  garden  truck  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  these  institutions  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  entirely  by  the  dining  cars  of  the 
system.  Near  Paradise,  Mont.,  another  four 
hundred  acres  of  garden  vegetables  is  being 
raised  for  the  dining-car  service. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Holstein-Fricsian  Association  of  America 
will  be  held  at  the  New  Court  House,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  June  1,  1910.  at 
10  o’clock  a.  m.,  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  any  other  business 
which  may  legally  come  before  it. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish-Ameri- 
can  Association  Professor  Bernhard  Boeg¬ 
gild,  of  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  will  visit 
the  United  States  during  May,  June  and 
July,  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  at  a 
number  of  universities  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  on  dairying  and  milk  supply,  at  the 
same  time  studying  American  methods  and 
conditions.  Professor  Boeggild  will  also 
visit  Danish-Amcrican  settlements  of  the 
Middle  West  and  Northwest,  delivering 
lectures  in  Danish.  Professor  Boeggild  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
dairying  in  Europe.  Since  1902  lie  has 
been  professor  at  the  Royal  Danish  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  Copenhagen,  and  as  a 
representative  of  his  government  has  at¬ 
tended  all  international  dairy  congresses  of 
late  years  in  Europe,  the  latest  one  being 
the  one  held  last  year  in  Budapest,  Hun¬ 
gary.  Professor  Boeggild  is  a  member  of 
the  permanent  committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Federation,  and  chairman  of 
its  Danish  branch.  lie  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  As¬ 
sociation  and  w;is  presented  several  years 
ago  with  the  gold  medal  of  that  society.  In 
recognition  of  his  work  and  achievements 
he  was  knighted  some  years  ago  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  has  been  given  a 
number  of  similar  decorations  by  many  for¬ 
eign  rulers. 

One  hundred  acres  have  been  plowed  and 
sowed  in  a  single  day  by  neighbors,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  because  E.  W. 
Ktralcy.  a  farmer  living  five  miles  from  Dos 
Lacs,  N.  D.,  has  been  sick  till  Winter  and 
Spring.  With  22  outfits  on  the  field  at 
once,  <und  with  the  wives  and  daughters 
present  to  prepare  food  and  furnish  gayety, 
the  sight  was  an  unique  one  May  2.  Bring¬ 
ing  gang  plows,  harrows,  drills,  and  one 
even  coming  with  a  steam  plow,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  did  their  work  rapidly.  At  noon  din¬ 
ner  was  served  on  the  lawn.  Mr.  Slraley 
was  able  to  he  out  for  the  first  time  in 
many  months. 

COST  OF  LIVING  INQUIRY.— The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Commission  which  lias 
been  investigating  the  high  cost  of  living 
for  eight  weeks  past,  gives  the  increased 
gold  supply  as  the  primary  cause,  and 
classes  as  a  contributory  factor  "the  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  income  in  the  United  States, 
through  uneconomic  expenditures  for  war 
and  national  armament,  and  through  multi¬ 
ple  forms  of  extravagance,  both  public  and 
private.”  The  commission  also  states  that 
the  advance  of  prices  lias  been  further  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  complexity  of  causes  operating 
on  the  side  of  supply  to  reduce  the  volume 
aud  increase  the  expenses  of  production; 
and,  on  the  side  of  demand,  to  extend  and 
diversify  the  consumption  of  commodities. 
The  commission  suggests  the  creation  of  a 
commission  of  commerce,  and  a  commission 
of  market  improvements;  the  transfer  of  the 
State  Cat  tie  Bureau  into  a  Bureau  ol’  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry;  the  extension  of  the  work  of 
State  free  employment  offices  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  immigrants;  that  packages  con¬ 
taining  food  products  should  state  the 
amount  of  net  contents  in  weight  units; 
better  inspection  of  cold-storage  plants  ;  and 
the  extension  of  trolley  freight  system.  Al¬ 
though  agreeing  that  the  tariff  is  not  a 
contributory  factor,  the  com  hi  issiou  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  when  the  tariff  is  further 
revised,  the  expediency  of  removing  the 
duties  on  food  products  should  be  carefully 
considered.  In  regard  to  trusts  the  com¬ 
mission  also  feels  that,  while  the  trust 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  present 
conditions,  constant  vigilance  with  reference 
to  the  action  of  combinations  dealing  with 
the  necessities  of  life  is  doubly  incumbent. 
The  commission  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  tariff  should  be  taken  out  of  the  po¬ 
litical  arena  and  placed  on  a  business  basis, 
as  in  Germany.  The  “extension  of  Canadian 
reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  manufacture” 
is  regarded  as  inexpedient  at  the*  present 
time. _ 


The  cold  spell  has  killed  everything  here 
in  the  fruit  line,  but  blackberries  and 
raspberries ;  garden  all  killed,  early  pota¬ 
toes  killed  to  the  ground.  It  is  feared  the 
wheat  crop  is  damaged  badly.  We  are 
looking  forward  for  hard  times  this  year, 

Williamson  Co.,  Ill.  l.  j.  r. 

We  had  some  frost  aud  light  freezing, 
but  fruit  is  all  right  yet  on  our  hills,  and 
prospect  good.  We  have  done  spraying 
after  the  bloom  has  dropped  (April  26)  ; 
used  dilute  concentrated  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  on  tender  varieties  and 
Bordeaux  on  Rome  Beauty.  This  is  two 
weeks  earlier  than  we  ever  sprayed  be¬ 
fore,  after  blooming.  It  is  still  very  cold 
and  wet.  with  chances  for  frost  to  come 
again.  On  the  creeks  the  temperature  has 
been  down  to  26.  and  we  had  from  33  to 
higher  here  on  the  hills.  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 

The  season  is  fully  two  weeks  earlier 
than  last  year.  At  this  writing  (April 
26 1  half  the  oats  are  sown:  pears,  cherries 
and  plum  trees  are  full  of  blossoms,  and 
the  buds  are  starting  on  the  apple  trees. 
New  seeding  never  looked  better.  Plowing 
for  corn  and  potatoes  is  well  advanced. 
Because  of  the  low  price  of  potatoes,  many 
farmers  are  planting,  corn  and  peas  for 
the  canning  factory.  This  is  a  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  and  farmers  are  getting  15  to  25  cents 
per  100  pounds  more  for  milk  at  the  milk 
station  than  they  got  last  year,  and  the 
station  is  getting  less  milk  because  many 
of  the  farmers  prefer  to  semi  to  the  butter 
or  cheese  factory.  Good  help  is  scarce  and 
commands  $25  to  $30  per  month  with 
board.  Farmers  in  this  part  of  Oswego 
County  are  prosperous,  and  the  majority 
of  them  are  making  money.  h.  j.  t. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

MARJORIE’S  ALMANAC. 

Robins  in  the  tree-top, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 

Green  things  a-growing 
Everywhere  you  pass ; 

Sudden  little  breezes, 

Budding  out  anew ; 
l’ine-tree  and  willow-tree, 

Fringed  elm  nz.d  larch — 

Don't  you  thiDk  that  May-time’s 
Pleasanter  than  March  ? 

Apples  in  the  orchard 
Mellowing  one  by  one ; 
Strawberries  upturning 
Soft  cheeks  to  the  sun ; 

Roses  faint  with  sweetness, 

Lilies  fair  to  face, 

Drowsy  scents  and  murmurs 
Haunting  every  place ; 

Lengths  of  golden  sunshine. 
Moonlight  bright  as  day — 

Don't  you  think  that  Summer’s 
Pleasanter  than  May? 

Roger  In  the  corn  patch 
Whistling  negro  songs; 

Pussy  by  the  hearthside 
Romping  with  the  tongs; 
Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 

Bursting  through  the  rind; 

Red  leaf  and  yellow  leaf 
Rustling  down  the  wind ; 

Mother  “doing  peaches” 

All  the  afternoon — 

Don’t  you  think  that  Autumn's 
Pleasanter  than  June? 

Little  fairy  snowflakes 
Dancing  in  the  flue ; 

Old  Mr.  Santa  Claus, 

What  is  keeping  you? 

Twilight  and  firelight 
Shadows  come  and  go ; 

Merry  chime  of  sleigh  bells 
Tinkling  through  the  snow; 

Mother  knitting  stockings 
(Pussy’s  got  the  ball) 

Won’t  you  think  that  Winter’s 
Pleasanter  than  all? 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

* 


fried  with  good  results.  Broiled  ham 
with  poached  eggs  makes  a  pleasant 
■change  from  ordinary  ham  and  eggs. 
Remnants  of  the  ham  too  small  to  serve 
in  slices  are  chopped  in  a  meat  chopper 
and  used  as  a  filler  in  minced  ham 
sandwiches,  in  ham  fritters,  ham  cro¬ 
quettes  and  ham  omelette.  Mixed  with 
bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with  ham  fat 
and  herbs,  the  minced  ham  forms  a 
filling  for  stuffed  tomatoes,  stuffed  cab¬ 
bage  or  stuffed  peppers. 

* 

Fancy  quills  of  lace,  satin  ribbon  or 
straw  braid  are  among  millinery  novel¬ 
ties.  The  midrib  is  made  of  stout 
silk-covered  wire,  the  pleated  lace  or 
ribbon,  .or  the  straw  braid  on  either 
side  of  the  rib  following  the  shape  of  a 
real  quill.  These  quills  are  not  difficult 
to  make,  and  are  very  inexpensive  if 
odd  bits  of  material  are  at  hand.  The 
quills  are  fastened  to  the  hat  by  a 
fancy  cabochon  or  plaque,  for  which  a 
number  of  materials  may  be  utilized. 
As  a  foundation  a  round  piece  of  heavy 
canvas  or  crinoline  has  four  slits  cut 
around  the  edge,  which  are  slightly- 
lapped,  so  that  the  foundation  curves 
out  a  little  in  the  middle.  For  covering 
one  may  use  out-turning  pleatings  of 
lace  or  silk,  or  passementerie  or  straw 
braid  put  on  plain ;  the  middle  may  be 
a  silk-covered  or  beaded  button,  or  a 
flat  flower.  Another  finish  for  quills  or 
aigrette,  in  place  of  a  disk  or  rosette,  is 
a  triangular  torch-holder,  which  is  seen 
on  many  handsome  hats,  the  feathers 
springing  from  the  broader  top  of  the 
triangle.  It  should  be  made  on  crino¬ 
line,  slightly  padded,  and  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  passementerie  or  beading,  the 
edge  finished  with  a  metal  cord.  Such 
trimmings  are  expensive  to  buy,  and 
give  a  very  smart  look  to  the  hat. 


A  rack  for  holding  saucepan  lids  is 
a  great  convenience  in  pantry  or  kitch¬ 
en.  A  narrow  strip  of  wood  is  nailed 
to  cleats  about  10  inches  below  the  shelf 
on  which  the  saucepans  are  kept,  and 
the  lids  slipped  behind  this,  the  handles 
preventing  them  from  sliding  through. 
They  are  thus  neatly  arranged,  out  of 
the  way,  and  where  any  size  of  lid 
can  be  found  without  hunting  for  it. 

* 

A  great  many  hats  this  Spring  are 
trimmed  with  a  cocarde — a  flat  rosette 
of  flowers,  sometimes  of  one  kind  only, 
and  sometimes  a  center  of  one  kind 
bordered  with  contrasting  blossoms. 
Tightly  packed  button  rosebuds  are  often 
used  with  a.  border  of  violets,  but  flow¬ 
ers,  small  fruit  and  foliage  can  be  com¬ 
bined  in  great  variety,  unripe  hazelnuts 
and  their  foliage  forming  one  model.  In 
addition  to  these  cocardes,  flat  small 
garlands  are  used  like  buckles,  and 
these  are  made  of  any  small  flower, 
sewn  upon  wire.  It  is  quite  easy  for  a 
home  milliner  to  arrange  these  trim¬ 
mings.  Some  handsome  large  Summer 
hats  are  made  of  black  crin  or  chip, 
with  a  black  lace  scarf  draped  around 
it,  one  flat  garland  or  cocarde  where 
the  brim  is  turned  lip  at  side  or  front, 
and  another  at  the  other  side  with  the 
lace  threaded  through  it. 

* 

Boiled  ham  is  not  always  used  as 
economically  by  ordinary  housekeepers 
as  by  city  restaurant  cooks,  who  do  not 
waste  any  part  of  it.  As  soon  as  the 
ham  is  boiled  it  is  plunged  at  once  into 
ice  water,  which  makes  the  fat  firm 
and  white  and  the  meat  a  fine  pink.  The 
liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled  is  saved 
as  a  basis  for  soup,  and  the  fat  is  used 
in  a  variety  of  cooking.  It  is  used  to 
fry  vegetables  for  chowder,  as  a  sea¬ 
soning  for  spinach,  in  cooking  German 
fried  potatoes,  etc..  Fried  and  broiled 
ham  is  prepared  from  this  boiled  ham, 
wherever  economy  is  considered.  It  cuts 
to  better  advantage.  Thin  slices  of 
boiled  ham  quickly  toasted  on  a  hot 
broiler  are  very  delicate  in  flavor,  and 
much  more  digestible  than  when  fried, 
though  the  boiled  ham  may  be  quickly 


Puddings  Boiled  and  Baked. 

My  Dutch  grandmother’s  rule  was  a 
different  pudding  each  day  in  the  week. 
Her  favorite  method  of  preparing  them 
was  to  boil  them.  One  special  iron  pot 
was  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  some 
large  squares  of  homespun  and  woven 
flax  cloth,  bleached  white.  The  mix¬ 
tures  were  carefully  prepared,  the  water 
started  to  boil,  cloth  dipped  in  boiling 
water  and  inside  dredged  with  flour, 
then  pudding  laid  on,  the  corner  of  cloth 
brought  up  and  tied  securely  leaving  a 
good  margin  for  the  expansion  of  con¬ 
tents.  The  ends  were  plastered  with  a 
bit  of  wheat  dough  to  prevent  water 
leaking  in.  A  plate  with  a  nick  broken 
from  one  side  was  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  pudding  droped  in,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  perforated  lid  and  boiled 
two,  three  or  four  hours  according  to 
size  or  ingredients.  When  thoroughly 
done  the  pudding  was  dipped  in  cold 
water,  string  untied  and  contents  turned 
out. 

Cornmea!  or  Indian  Pudding. — Boil 
one  quart  of  sweet  milk.  While  hot  mix 
with  it  one  pint  of  best  molasses,  and 
let  cool.  Chop  one  pint  of  suet  fine  and 
add  to  the  milk.  Beat  six  eggs  light  and 
add  slowly  to  the  mixture,  stirring  well ; 
add  yellow  cornmeal  until  a  rather  stiff 
dough  is  formed.  Have  ready  one  pound 
of  raisins,  seeded  and  dredged  with 
flour;  add  a  few  at  a  time  until  all  are 
used.  Stir  in  one  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  ground  cinnamon  and  place  in  pudding 
bag.  Boil  four  or  five  hours ;  in  fact, 
the  longer  the  better.  It  is  delicious 
served  with  spiced  cream  or  soft  butter. 
Brown  sugar  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  molasses. 

Currant  Pudding,  Baked. — Prepare  one 
heaping  quart  of  ripe  currants  and  the 
same  quantity  of  bread. sliced  in  blocks. 
Cover  a  baking  dish  with  slices  of  the 
bread  and  bits  of  butter;  add  a  layer  of 
currants  and  one  of  sugar,  another  of 
bread,  and  continue  until  all  are  used. 
Cover  the  top  with  fine  bread  crumbs 
and  bake  40  minutes. 

Fruit  Pudding,  Boiled. — Prepare  half 
a  gallon  of  any  desired  fruits,  such  as 


berries,  cherries,  gooseberries  or  cur¬ 
rants.  Mix  with  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Make  a  paste  of  three  pints  of  flour  and 
one  cup  of  butter,  and  water  enough  to 
form  a  stiff  dough.  Work  and  beat 
well,  roll  thin,  and  spread  with  one  cup 
of  butter ;  fold  and  roll  to  the  -thickness 
of  two  pie  crusts.  Transfer  dough  to 
pudding  bag,  add  fruit,  and  fold  over 
like  dumplings;  tie  and  make  secure. 
Boil  two  hours. 

Lemon  Pudding. — Mix  the  juice  of 
three  lemons  with  one  pint  of  sugar ;  add 
one  cup  of  butter,  stir  until  light,  beat 
six  eggs  light,  add  three  tablespoonsful 
of  flour.  Have  ready  one  pint  of  bread 
crumbs;  add  a- handful  of  crumbs  and 
a  spoonful  of  the  eggs  to  sugar  and  but¬ 
ter  until  all  are  used.  Place  the  con¬ 
tents  in  pudding  bag,  and  boil  for  two 
hours.  Serve  with  lemon  sauce. 

Hasty  Pudding. — Dissolve  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  cornstarch  in  half  a  cup  of 
sweet  milk.  Bring  to  the  boil  one  quart 
of  rich  sweet  milk.  Beat  two  eggs  light, 
add  them  to  the  cornstarch.  When  milk 
boils  remove  from  stove,  add  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  any  desired 
flavoring.  Stir  in  the  eggs  and  starch, 
pour  in  molds,  set  away  to  cool,  serve 
cold  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Quince  Pudding,  Baked. — Stew  what 
will  make  one  heaping  pint  of  quinces, 
sweeten  well  with  sugar  and  mash  fine. 
Allow  fruit  to  cool,  beat  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  and  whites  of  two  until  light. 
Beat  up  with  the  fruit  and  place  in  a 
rather  deep  buttered  baking  dish.  Cover 
the  top  with  powdered  sug^r,  set  in  the 
oven  until  puffy.  Beat  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  one  cup 
of  sugar  and  lemon  flavoring,  heap  on 
pudding,  bake  a  few  minutes. 

MRS.  D.  13.  PHILLIPS. 


The  Word  was  first,  says  the  Revelation; 

Justice  is  older  than  error  or  strife, 

The  Word  preceded  the  Incarnation 
As  symbol  and  type  of  law  and  life. 

And  always  so  are  the  mighty  changes; 
The  Word  must  be  sown  in  the  heart 
like  seed  : 

Men's  hands  must  tend  it,  their  lives  de¬ 
fend  it 

Till  it  hurst  into  flower  ns  a  deathless 
Deed. 

— John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


When  you  buy 
these  attractive  goods  you 
get  your  full  money’s  worth, 

JW  For  every  home  a 
m  use  they  arc 

1  mirable.  jSmA  X? 

The  patterns  and  M*  ,T/ 

colors  are  the  best.  i — 7  .5 

Try  them  for  Kimonos, 

House  Gowns  andH 
Waists.  Also  for  your 
husband's  Shirts.  l( 


36  inches  wide 

1  A  CENTS 

IUa  yard 


You  should  find  j 
them  in  every  good  V 
retail  store.  We  ^ 
will  send  you  samples 
if  you  like. 


HAMILTON 
MFG.  CO. 

93  Franklin  St.  > 
BOSTON  | 


^.dmiral 


flflA/FV  I’m*-  Sas.fi  Honey  direct  from  bees.  Finest 
aMaJIva-  a  table  delicacy,  10c.  per  lb.,  freight  prepaid. 
Generous  sample  by  mail,  10c.  stamps,  which  may  apply  on 
order.  Spencer  Apiaries,  N  ord  ho  If,  Cal. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole  ones  and 
can  be  bought  at  $2.50  per  barrel  f.o.b.  Worcester 
(about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel),  from  the  factory  of 
NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO. .Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Toasted  Butter 
Crackers,”  "Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit."  etc. 
Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 


C*0nf|  B RO FIT  AN  ACI!E.- Strawberry  grow- 
V  0  U  U  ing  gives  big  profits.  Twenty-two  and  a 
half  acres,  one-half  mile  from  town.  $550.  Get 
our  list.  KYON  &  STEWART,  Georgetown,  Del. 


©VIRGINIA 


We  have  new  lint  of  select  Va.  farms  now 
ready.  All  special  Bargains.  Rich  lands  $10 
per  acre  and  up.  (’lose  to  big  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country;  sent  free.  Write  at  once.  Come  to 
Va.  and  let  us  show  you.  Dept.  D, 
Middle  Atlantic  limn.  Co.,  Com- 
monwealth  Rldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 


From  Oven  Door 

to  Farm  House  Door 

% 

That  sums  up  the  whole  story 
when  you  buy  soda  crackers  by 


name- 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 

As  soon  as  they  are  baked  they  are 
placed  in  moisture-proof  packages.  In 
this  way  they  are  kept  free  from  dust, 
damp  and  other  harmful  conditions. 

This  means  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  fresh,  clean,  crisp,  unbroken 
soda  crackers  no  matter  where  you 
buy  them  or  when  you  eat  them. 

They  come  in  five  cent  packages. 

(Never  sold  in  bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


1910. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Russian  blouse  coats  are  now  very 
popular.  The  model  can  be  worn  with 
a  belt  as  illustrated  or  left  loose  as 
preferred,  and  this  one  also  allows  a 
choice  of  three-quarter  full  sleeves  or 
long  plain  ones.  Pongee  is  the  material 
illustrated  and  the  coat  makes  part  of  a 


6636  Russian  Blouse  Coat  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 


costume,  but  it  can  be  utilized  in  a 
great  many  ways.  It  is  appropriate 
for  all  suiting  materials,  those  of  the 
Summer  as  well  as  those  of  Spring, 
and  a  great  many  combinations  are  in 
vogue.  If  preferred  the  coat  can  be 
made  high  at  the  neck  and  finished  with 
a  rolled-over  collar.  The  belt  in  this 
case  is  of  the  trimming  material,  but 
those  of  patent  leather  are  greatly  in 
vogue  and  both  black  and  colors  are 
worn.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back,  consequently  there  are  only 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  It  is 


6608  Princesse  Slip,  34  to  44  bust. 

closed  at  the  left  of  the  front  and  when 
the  collar  is  used  it  is  joined  to  the  neck 
edge.  The  full  sleeves  are  in  one  piece 
each,  gathered  into  bands  to  which  the 
cuffs  are  joined,  but  the  long  plain 
sleeves  are  made  with  upper  and  under 
portions.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (16  years) 


is  3%  yards  of  material  27,  2%  yards  44 
or  2V2  yards  52  inches  wide.  %  yard 
27  inches  wide  for  the  trimming.  The 
pattern  6636  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
14,  16  and  18  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

The  princess  slip  is  very  convenient 
for  wear  with  a  one-piece  dress.  The 
slip  is  made  with  front,  side-fronts,  backs 
and  side-backs.  The  long  seams  render 
fit  a  simple  matter,  and  there  is  a  dart 
in  each  side-front  portion  at  the  waist¬ 
line,  which  means  perfect  smoothness. 
The  flounce  is  straight  and  gathered, 
and  can  be  trimmed  on  the  lines  indi¬ 
cated  or  as  liked.  The  sleeves  are  in 
two  pieces  each  and  can  be  cut  in  any 
desired  length.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
sy2  yards  24  or  27,  7%  yards  32  or  .3% 
yards  44  inches  wide  for  the  plain  slip; 
2Y2  yards  24,  2  yards  27,  1%  yard  32 
or  l!4  yard  44  inches  wide  for  the 
flounce  with  41/£  yards  of  embroidery, 
14%  yards  _of  insertion,  3%  yards  of 
narrow  edging  to  make  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  6608  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 


Samp. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  queries  of 
late  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  samp 
and  hominy.  Dr.  Trail,  in  one  of  his 
books,  says:  “Samp  is  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  broken  grains  until  soft;  homi¬ 
ny  is  a  preparation  of  the  grain  be¬ 
tween  samp  and  meal.”  From  the  Hy¬ 
dropathic  Cook  Book  I  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Hominy  is  generally  in  this 
market  prepared  from  the  Southern  or 
white  corn,  which  is  cut  into  coarser  or 
finer  particles  of  nearly  uniform  size. 
It  is  cooked  like  the  vvheaten  grits,  and 
usually  requires  to  be  boiled  one  hour. 
The  fine  grained  hominy  can  be  well 
cooked  in  half  an  hour  by  boiling  a 
few  minutes  and  then  steaming  it  with¬ 
out  stirring  over  as  hot  a  fire  as  can 
be  borne  without  scorching.  All  hom¬ 
iny  requires  soaking  before  cooking. 
Two  quarts  of  water  are  required  for 
one  of  hominy.  Samp  is  merely  n 
coarse  hominy,  the  grains  of  corn  being 
cut  or  broken  into  very  coarse  par¬ 
ticles.  It  should  be  washed  several 
times,  and  the  water  poured  through 
a  sieve  to  separate  the  hulls;  and  it 
requires  boiling  five  or  six  hours.” 

In  the  Hygeian  Home  Cook  Book  I 
read  the  following:  “Hominy  is  very 
coarse  corn  grits,  the  grains  of  corn  be¬ 
ing  broken  into  coarse  pieces.  It  should 
be  washed  several  times,  soaked  over 
night,  then  boiled  in  the  same  water 
four  or  five  hours.  Raisins  give  this 
dish  a  very  rich  flavor.” 

The  yellow  corn  is  liked  best  in  New 
England,  and  I  think  the  white  variety 
is  liked  best  in  the  Southern  States. 
In  my  section  years  ago  samp  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  washing  the  hulls  and  fine 
particles  out  of  common  cracked  corn 
and  then  cooking  the  coarser  particles 
as  above  described.  Small  mills  run 
at  high  speed  sometimes  heat  the  grain 
in  grinding,  and  so  injure  it.  Corn- 
meal  is  liable  to  heat  if  kept  long  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather  unless  the  corn  has 
been  kiln-dried.  Fresh  ground  sound 
corn  is  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  but  meal  which  is  musty  or  heated 
is  very  unwholesome  as  food  for  either 
man  or  beast;  some  believe  it  a  cause 
of  pellagra,  as  well  as  other  diseases. 
Corn  can  be  cracked  or  ground  into 
samp,  hominy  or  meal  in  any  of  the 
numerous  hand  mills  on  the  market.  If 
people  would  eat  more  hominy  and 
similar  food  there  would  be  little  need 
of  complaint  about  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  PERC1E  .  E.  LEE. 

Macbeth  Pearl 
Glass  is  the  only 
kind  of  glass  that 
would  ever  be 
used  for  lamp- 
chimneys  if  every 
maker  consid¬ 
ered  his  interests 
identical  with 
those  of  the  user. 

It  is  only  the 
user’s  interests, 
however,  that  you  have  to  con¬ 
sider. 

See  that  my  name,  Macbeth,  is 
on  the  lamp-chimneys  you  buy, 
and  they  won’t  break  from  heat. 

One  quality;  to  get  the  correct  size  and  shape  for 
any  burner,  have  my  lamp  book.  Free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Rcr.  0.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


MM 


FOUNDED  1842 


Satisfaction 

You  require  cotton 
dress-goods  that  will 
wear  well  and  wash 
without  fading. 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Black  &  White  Prints 

—  the  calicoes  of 
well  -  woven  cloth, 
beautiful  designs 
and  absolutely  fast 
color  never  fail  to 
give  solid  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his  name. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


THE  FISH  BRAND  SUCKER 

is  ,\ 

famous  for  its  sureness  v®L,'\\V'y 
of  doing  its  day's  work-\V^| 
and  that  day’s  work  is  "  ■ 
to  keep  you  dry  and  \  < 
comfortable  when  it  \ 


rains. 
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EVERYWHERE 


BE  SURE  THE  GARMENT  YOU  BUY 

■£&'*»!**_ 

I  Of  THE  l  \fm  Y 
f,SH 

A.J .Tower  Co.  boston.  &  ^  110 

Tower  Canadian  Co,  ltd.  Toronto?, 


DEC  IF  ETC  DIM  O  Its  pleasures  nnd  profits,  is 
DCEIVCCriNU  theme  of  that excellen 


— ,  the 

theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
CDLiTIlE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  81- page  boolc 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
OT  CO., . 


paper.  THE  A.  1.  KOO 


,  Bex  65,  Medina,  Ohio. 


A  Talk  to  the  Inventor. 

What  you  should  know  before  ap¬ 
plying  for  patent.  Free  book;  write 
for  it.  Many  inventors  are  gaining 
wealth.  You  may  also.  $275,000  of¬ 
fered  for  one  idea  ;  $3,000,000  spent  on  another. 
Opinions  and  advice  free.  Send  rough  sketch. 

NOTICE.  I  have  withdrawn  from  firm  of 
Woodward  &  Chatidlee. 

H.  L.  WOODWARD,  Registered  Attorney 

719  Ninth  St.  N.  W.  Opp.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mil!  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  b>  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  pooling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Ra  nple  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
.XT  NOW.  I  can  aave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.#  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  ith  enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  anti  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  theia 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

MAKE  WATER  PUMP  ITSELF 

Have  “running  water  when  and  where  you  _ 
want  it.  ’  *  No  expense  for  power ;  no  trouble ; 
no  repairs.  Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
spring.  Hntire  satisfaction  assured  with  every 

FOSTER  Sutv  RAM 

Install  it  yourself  at  low 
cost.  No  attention  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  maintain.  Book 
of  helpful  suggestions  Free. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Ijj^jSroadway,  New  York  J 


Running  Wafer  on  the  Farm 

expense  and  at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 


Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 

Slace,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 

atisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans.estiniates  free. 


Rife  Engine  Co.  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y 


WESTERN  CANADA 

What  1. 1.  Hill,  the  Great  Railroad  Magnate. 
Says  About  Its  Wheat-Producing:  Power: 

**Thc4rrcatest  nood  of  this  country  (United  “ 
States)  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  be  the  providing  q£  homes  for 
its  people  and  producing  sufficient 
for  them.  The  days  of  oar  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  wheat  exporting  country 
are  gone.  Canada  is  to  bo  the  great 
wheat  country.”  J.  J.  HILL. 

This  great  railroad  magnate  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  extensive  railway  building 
to  the  wheat  liehU  of  YV cetera 
Canada.  Upwards  of 

125  Million  Bushels  of  Wheat 

were  harvested  In  1909,  and  tho  average 
of  tho  three  provinces  of  Alberta.  .Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Manitoba  will  be  upwards  of  bu. 
per  acre.  Free  homesteads  of  1(50 
ai’ILeihva,l(^  a<lJoiningr  pre-emption 
P*  10O  acres  (at  per  acre),  are  to 
be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate  ex¬ 
cellent,  soil  the  very  best,  railways 
close  at  hand,  building  lumber 
cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get  and  reason¬ 
able  in  price,  water  easily  procured, 
mixed  fanning  a  success.  Write  as  to 
best  place  for  settlement,  settlors'  low  railway 
rates,  descriptive  illustrated  “Last  Best  West” 
to  Sup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
to  tho  Canadian  Government  Agent.  (8) 

J.  O.  Duncan.  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Boom  30,  Syracuse  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OUR  GUARANTEED  HELPS 

FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS 
Syracuse  “EASY”  Washer,  D.  &  Z.  “EASY” 
Wringer,  “EASY”  Vacuum  Cleaner 

For  a  Generation  we  have  specialized  in  household  appliances  of  real 
tested  merit. 

We  offer  nothing  to  our  customers  until  it  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  withstood  the  most  severe  tests,  and  until  wo 
have  such  confidence  in  it  that  we  caD  and  do  unequivo¬ 
cally  guarantee  it.  And  our  guarantee  means  that  it 
costs  you  nothing  unless  perfectly  satisfactory.  We 
ship  our  specialties  anywhere  on  approval,  froight  pre¬ 
paid,  and  also  pay  return  charges  if  unsatisfactory. 

We  have  lived  up  to  this  guarantee  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

There  are  multitudes  of  washers,  wringers  and 
cleaners.  Each  is  claimed  to  be  best. 

Why  take  chances  on  biased  praise,  when  yon  can 
try  our  guaranteed  specialties  at  our  risk,  and  backed 
by  our  reputation  ? 

It  will  pay  yon  to  write  NOW  for  our  free  booklet, 
stating  which  specialty  interests  you. 

|  DODGE  &  ZUIEE, 

224  S  Dillnye  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TORONTO  BRANCH,  92  Olive  Av.,  L.  G.  Beebe,  Mgr. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you  • 

“RANGER"  BICYCLE 
on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  anyplace  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and 
allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  flW  FAfiTflflY  DRIPFQ  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
ntwium  rlllUM  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
save  you  f  io  to  $25  middlemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
Uinca  A  ftCUTC  Ilf  AIITCn  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 
IBlUCfl  MUa.il  I  w  nan  I  CU  1910  “Ranger”  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  wil  be 
astonished  at  the  -wonderfully  low  prices  and  the  literal  propositions  and  special  oiler  wc  will 
give  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  tbe  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDCC  Pfil  CTCQ  DDAIfC  tear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  111  CO  |  bund  I  CI1  OnHIVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
OO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  ot 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  W rite  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Depl.CSO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP 

Fig.  234  shows  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  and 
their  lambs.  The  flock  is  a  selected  lot 
of  grade  llampshires  and  Southdowns. 
They  are  a  fine,  healthy  lot,  being  free 
from  all  diseases,  which  often  cause 
much  trouble.  We  cull  out  those  that 
are  ,not  up  to  standard  from  the  young 
s  to  civ  that  we  add  to  our  flock  every 
year,  so  that-  in  this  way  we  always  have 
a  very  nice  selected  flock.  We  have  45 
or  50  in  the  flock.  Sheep  are  like 
chickens  in  one  way ;  that  is,  they  do 
better  in  small  flocks.  We  find  that 
they  pay  better,  and  are  less  work  than 
cows  in  this  section,  where  the  country 
is  so  hilly  and  pasture  short,  as  such 
pasture  will  keep  sheep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  in  Summer  by  changing  them 
from  one  hill  to  another,  while  if  cows 
had  such  bill  pasture  they  would  do 
nothing  and  run  down,  unless  they  had 
fodder  or  grain  extra.  E.  J. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MISTAKES  IN  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

First,  the  temptation  to  turn  them 
out  too  early,  with  the  thought  of  sav¬ 
ing.  fodder.  If  .they  are  turned  on  the 
regular  pasture,  they  will  get  the  start 
of  it  and  fail  to  get  the  sustenance  they 
should  from  it  the  balance  of  the  season, 


knife,  and,  with  plenty  of  grass,  turned 
out  May  10,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
years  did  not  shear  until  well  into 
June.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  had  nearly  14  months’  wool  on, 
we  sheared  less  pounds  to  the  sheep 
than  for  years,  and  thcyr  were  never  in 
better  condition.  The  loss  came,  as 
suggested,  from  tag  locks  cut  off,  and 
wool  washed  out  by  heavy  showers,  of 
which  we  had  several,  before  we  could 
get  the  sheep  under  cover. 

The  third  mistake  is  to  leave  the 
young  rams. uncastrated,  and  lambs  with 
their  tails  on.  In  removing  the  tail, 
place  it  on  a  hard  wood  block,  shove 
the  skin  toward  the  rump,  and  sever 
it  with  a  sharp  two-inch  chisel.  The 
skin  will  cover  the  bone,  and  it  will 

heal  quickly.  If  a  knife  is  used,  with 
a  drawing  cut,  the  bone  will  protrude, 
making  an  ugly  wound.  In  all  these 
operations  it  is  very  important  that  the 
knife  or  chisel  should  be  clean.  By 
that  I  mean  disinfected,  by  dipping  in 
carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate  or, 
what  I  have  used  for  years,  the  sheep 
dip  referred  to.  A  tool  used  for  all 

sorts  of  •things,  loaded  up  with  germs, 
is  responsible  for  more  ‘  bad  luck”  fol¬ 
lowing  such  operations,  than  unskilled 
operators  all  put  together.  Further, 
every  farmer  should  learn  in  his  youth 
to  perform  all  such  operations.  To 
see  a  man  brought  up  on  a  farm  run¬ 
ning  around  to  find  some  one  to  cas¬ 
trate  his  lambs  or  pigs  or  to  tap  an 


A  BUNCH  OF  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.  Fig.  234. 


when,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  get  a 
sufficient  start,  it  would  have  served 
them  much  better  later  in  the  season. 
If  it  is  a  field  to  be  plowed,  I  feel  quite 
sure  the  extra  vegetable  matter  that 
would  be  turned  under,  if  left,  rather 
than  to  have  it  pastured  off,  is  worth 
much  more  to  the  land  than  to  the 
sheep.  In  any  event,  this  soft,  watery 
grass,  while  relished  by  the  sheep,  has 
little  nutriment  in  it.  It  fills,  but  does 
not  feed.  The  sheep  get  to  scouring, 
and  lose  flesh,  which  it  will  take  more 
and  better  feed  to  put  back  on  them.  I 
have  tried  both  plans  for  years,  and 
watched  those  of  my  neighbors  who 
turned  out  their  sheep  about  as  soon 
as  the  snow  was  off,  in  order  to  have 
them  on  hand  when  the  grass  appeared, 
and  I  am  fully  persuaded  in  my  own 
mind  that  sheep  so  turned  will  be  in 
poorer  condition  than  if  kept  up  until 
grass  -is  strong  and  abundant.  The 
extra  hay  and  grain  required  to  feed 
them  a  couple  of  weeks  longer  will  be 
money  well  invested. 

The  second  mistake  is  to  shear  the 
sheep,  as  the  custom  was,  in  June.  By 
all  means  shear  before  they  go  to  pas¬ 
ture.  They  can  be  better  protected  in 
the  barn,  after  the  wool  is  off,  than  in 
the  field.  If  they  are  put  on  grass  with 
the  wool  on,  the  looseness  of  the  bowels 
always  following  a  change  to  succulence, 
will  soil  much  of  the  wool  about  the 
hinder  parts,  which  is  a  loss,  for  i-t  will 
cost  more  to  wash  it  out  than  it  will 
bring.  Any  man  who  will  put  tag 
locks  in  the  middle  of  a  fl&ece,  as  has 
been  done,  is  one  with  whom  I  would 
not  trust  my  pocket-book  when  he 
thought  no  one  saw  him.  The  old  talk 
about  the  gain  from  accumulation  of 
oil  in  hot  weather  is  nonsense.  If  the 
weather  is  at  all  wet,  the  rains  will 
wash  out  more  oil  than  will  accumulate 
twice  over,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
comfort  of  the  sheep  with  its  heavy 
fleece  in  the  hot  days.  When  it  is  off, 
it  is  easy  to  shelter  them  on  cold  nights, 
and  wet  days,  and  they  will  suffer  less 
than  with  a  fleece  wet  through,  which 
must  be  dried  from  the  heat  of  their 
bodies  Last  season  the  floor  where 
we  usually  shear  was  full  of  lien  ma¬ 
nure,  which  we  had  not  had  a  chance 
to  mix  for  the  corn.  We  were  obliged 
to  send  to  Chicago  for  a  new  shearing 


animal  in  case' of  bloat,  as  well  as  to 
dress  his  sheep,  hogs  or  beeves,  indi¬ 
cates  to  my  mind  one  who  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  in  his  business.  The  com¬ 
plaint,  “I  don’t  know  how ;  I  never  did 
that,”  is  no  reason  at  all.  Every  one  of 
us  had  to  learn,  and  I  believe  we  can 
.do  anything  we  set  out  to,  if  we  only 
set  our  mind  on  it.  E.  van  ai.styne. 


YOUR  ADVERTISEMENT 

Your  wiison  is  your  advertisement  which  is  daily 
before  the  public.  An  opinion  of  t,he  finality  of 
your  output  and  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  care¬ 
ful  and  neat  in  handling  your  milk  is  formed  from 
your  outfit.  A  circular  or  card  is  read,  thrown 
away  and  forgotten,  but  your  wagon  advertise¬ 
ment  appears  day  after  day.  A  l’arsons  “  Low- 
Down  "  Milk  Wagon  will  successfully  advertise 
your  dairy.  Write  for  circulars. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

DAIRY  DEPT.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


SWISS  COW 


Let  us  tell  you  about  our  musical  bells 
of  special  design*  made  in  8  sizes  of 
best  Swiss  bell  metal.  Sold  singly  or 
in  sets  tuned  to  harmony.  Pine  strap 
with  each.  Reduced  price  this  year. 
At  dealers  or  direct  to  introduce.  Also 
sheep  and  turkey  bells.  Write  ior 
circular  and  prices. 

Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 


New  York  Farmers 
g  .  Hardy,  prolific; 
ng,  clean  bone;  early 
maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pi^s  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON.  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


r 


Should  Hide  Their 

IT  %  Unscrupulous  agents 

llpAljV  pretend  that  complicated 
cream  separators  can  be 
washed  by  “sousing”  40  to  60  disks  as  one 
piece.  The  “New  York  Produce  Re¬ 
view,’  ’of  April  13th,  contains  statements 
from  prominent  creamery  men  who  con¬ 
demn  “sousing.”  The  following  extracts 
from  these  statements  should  make  un¬ 
scrupulous  agents  hide  their  heads  : 

'"Wash  machines  every  time  they  are  used 
and  not  use  the  ‘sousing’  method  advised 
by  agents  of  complicated  machines — this 
method  being  very  injurious  to  cream.” — 
DAVID  W.  HODGES,  New  York. 

‘‘I  have  seen  cheap  separators  it  was  an 
impossibility  to  clean.  The  greatest  trouble 
Is  caused  by  misrepresentation,  regarding 
work  necessary  to  keep  machine  clean,  by 
agents  whose  sole  purpose  is  a  sale.” — GLEN 
OVERTON,  Michigan. 

"A  dirty  and  unsanitary  farm  separator  Is 
the  start  of  bacteria  it  is  hard  to  overcome.” 
—  J.  M.  TAFF,  Iowa. 

“  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  tests  that  It 
does  not  pay  to  have  the  separator  partly 
clogged  with  filth.” — L.  C.  SHEPARD,  Ohio. 

These  statements  should  decide  you  to 
get  the  only  simple,  sanitary,  easy-to- 
clean  cream  separator — the 

SHARPLES  DAIRY  TUBULAR 


billed. 


The  World’s  Best.  World’s  biggest  separator 
factory.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Sales  exceed  most  if  not  all,  others  com- 
Probably  replace  more  common  separa¬ 
tors  than 
any  one 
maker  o  f 
such  mach¬ 
ines  sells. 
Write  for 
Catalog  153 
THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Hi-,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1’ortlnnd,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winn  I  peg.  Can. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 


Calves 
Yearlings 
Two-year-olds 
Three-year-olds 
Cows  due  this  mo. 
Cows  due  next  mo. 
Cows  due  every  month. 
MANOR  DEKOL,  JR. 
bred  bull.--  of  the  breed 
RIVENBURGH  BROS..  R.  F. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

DON’T  WAIT  to  send  for 
detailed  description,  as  the 
stock  you  would  buy  might 
be  sold ;  phone  or  write 
and  we  will  meet  you  at 
train.  SIR  KORNDYKE 
35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
at  head  of  herd. 

D.  No.  1.  MDNNSVILLE,  N.  Y, 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FUIKSIANS 

aro  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them ,  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  BuiJi  Oadves. 
A.  A.  UORTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  HEIFER  CALVES 

for  sale.  Have  two  registered  heifer  calves,  nicely 
marked,  well  grown,  from  good  dams.  Also  a 
handsome  yeaning  bull,  ready  for  service.  Full 
information  and  pedigrees  on  request. 

. . OX,  ~ 


IRVIN  F.  YVILOO 


Cannien,  Now  York. 


I  AIIRFI  —REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

Lrt  U  1 1  L  L  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

FARM 


A  YOUNGSTER  OF  QUALITY. 

For  sale— Ontario  King,  Holstein-Friesian  Bull, 
born  Jan.  20,  1910;  sire,  Lakeside  Model  King,  of 
B.  A.  Powell  herd,  Syracuse;  dam,  Bello  Hartog 
Do  Kol,  butter  20.54.  We  treat  all  calves  for  im¬ 
munity  from  tuberculosis.  Correspondence  soli¬ 
cited.  OLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 
J.  J.  Eden,  Manager. 


mtter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


RK<;.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White.  Poland 
China  and  Berk  shire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dog?  and  a 
variety  ol’  Poultry.  Send  2-eent  stamp  for  circular.  Como 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
K 1 )  W  A  R I )  WA I  /I’  B It,  WestChester.C ’hestoH 3o.,Pa. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  1  cow,  12  heifers,  (i  bulls. 

8.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


sell 

best 


You  Can't  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

IERSEYS  FOR  SALE— Two  solid  color  Bull  Calves, 
J  dropped  Nov.  21,  '09— Feb.  25,  ’10.  Sire  tho  best 
"Pure  St.  Lambert”  living.  These  calves  are  more 
than  75$  pure  St.  Lambert;  quality  high.  Herd 
averages  a  pound  butter  from  17  lbs.  milk. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  It.  R.  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires. 

Spring  Pigs  for  May  and  June  delivery;  matings 
not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Pfll  I  IF  Ol | DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  ruro  Cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FOR  <JAI  F~fl  FINE  REGISTERED  guernsey  bull, 

rUfl  OHLL  9  months  old.  Price  reasonable. 
Address  F.  H.  SHEFFEU,  East  Point,  Pa. 


SUPPLIES 


DAIRY 

Equipping  dairies,  large  and  small,  with  the 
latest  improved  labor-saving  and  money-making 
utensils  is  our  specialty.  Send  dimensions  of 
room  and  results  desired  and  our  experts  will 
relieve  you  of  the  intricate  details  and  send  you 
a  detailed  statement  of  equipment  and  cost. 
References  furnished.  Write  us  to-day. 

WISNER  MFG.  CD.,  Established  1839 

23D-A  Greenwich  St.,  new  YORK  city 


J 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH 

BUTTER  COLOR 

Makes  Prize-Winning 
Butter.  Purely  vege 
table  and  guaranteed 
under  all  Pure  Food 
Laws,  State  and  Na 
tioual. 

ItENNKT  TABLETS 
and  C  H  E  E  S  E 
COLOR  TABLETS 

for  Cheese-Making  on  the  Form. 

.JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk  dossorts 
and  ice  cream. 

.JUNKET  BRAND  B  II  T’T  K  K  M  I  L  K 
TABLETS. 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


250,000,000 , 

Sheep  Every  Year, 
.  Dipped  In 


IllliJlII 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
scud  81.75  for  82.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  COMPANY, 

!  170  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


if 


za  ‘‘New  Modern” 

//  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

/  Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
f  swivel  hung),  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Nlfg.  Co. 

33  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
"EVERYTHING  FOR  TflE  BARN” 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

1909-1910  MODEL 
“ The  Best  Ever.” 

TIIE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
Box  60,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION 
SWING  STANCHION 

with  frame  fitted  to  stable,  and 
with  New  Latch  that  does  not 
wear  the  Plate.  Warranted  the 
Best  on  the  market.  Sold  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  Water  Basins, 
Steel  Stall  and  Manger  Parti¬ 
tions.  Send  for  Booklet. 

BATES  S  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 
Box  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull, 
old.  Large,  lino 
HAGAMAN,  883 


FOR  SALE 


animal.  Might  exchange. 
Madison  Avenue,  Albany,  N 


—One  registered 

year 
C.  A. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville.  N.  V. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HARWOOD.— Mature  animals 
weigh  COO  to  900  lbs.  Sows  averaged  eleven  to 
the  litter  last  season.  Special  offering  of  young, 
pigs  nine,  to  twelve  weeks  old.  Write  for  booklet 
H.  U.  &  II  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK 


BERKSHIRES.-1"6 


Prize  Herd 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSBN,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

YOUNG  PIGS  from  registered  prize-winning 
stock.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS,  Spring  Hill  Farm 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  ?.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  < ’ol lie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 

CHESTER  WhTtE  &  TaRgT YORKSHIRE 

Boars  old  enough  for  service  and  young  sows  that 
can  bo  bred  for  Fall  litters.  Can  furnish  weaned 
pigs  in  pairs  not  related. 

Wo  have  the  largest  and  finest  herd  of  Chester 
White  Swine  in  the  East  and  were  awarded  Premier 
Championship  for  Breeder  and  Exhibitor  of  Largo 
Yorkshire  Hogs  at  Now  York  State  Fair,  1909. 

II  10  A  RT’S  I)  10  Lid  1 1  T  FA  RM 
C.  K.  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


H.  R.  CENTRE,  STEWARD  OF  WORCESTER  INSANE  HOSPITAL,  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  writes  : — I  have  given 

UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

a  test  and  find  it  to  be  a  superior  feed  for  making  milk.  Send  for  booklet  and 
prices  to  CIIAPIN  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

Will  raise  all  of  tho  cream  between  milkings  and  give  you  sweet  sklrn 
milk.  Makes  dairying  a  ploasuro.  Easy  to  clean,  no  crocks  or  pans  to 
handle,  no  skimming  by  lmnd.  Ico  not  necessary,  cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  the  work.  Wo  aro  the  largest  gravity  separator  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world,  making  30  different  styles  and  sizes.  Over  50,000  In 
ubo.  Special  offer  on  first  machine.  Sent  on  Ip  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
An  AND  UP.  Write  now  for  FREE  CATALOGUE  uud  full 

uJOiZO  particulars. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BDX  lBluffton,  O. 


1910. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  PARCELS  POST. 

1  got  a  bag  of  clover  seed  (one  bushel, 
one  peck)  with  some  garden  seed,  shipped 
by  U.  8.  Express  from  Iowa  to  Northum¬ 
berland  County,  Pa.  The  bag  weighed  75 
pounds  and  the  charges  were  $2.85.  Now, 
as  I  understand  the  bill  of  lading,  it  was 
shipped  by  Adams  Express  in  care  of  U.  8. 
Express.  What  do  you  thing  of  it?  Am 
1  overcharged?  I  think  it  is  an  outrage 

for  a  little  bag  of  clover  seed.  I  think  it 

is  time  that  the  people  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  and  fought  for  a  parcels  post,  and 
I  think  the  express  and  freight  companies 
ought  to  be  blamed  as  much  as  anybody 
for  ’high-priced  living;  they  get  the  big¬ 
gest  profit.  The  agent  told  me  that  if  I 
had  this  bug  sent  by  freight  the  charges 

would  be  73  cents.  F.  w.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  welcome  still  another  tighter  to  the 
ranks.  •  Better  send  a  •  complaint  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  L>.  C.,  giving  all  the  facts. 

1  have  just  paid  55  cents  express  on  a 
bundle,  weight  5%  pounds,  from  Methuen, 
about  30  miles  from  Boston,  this  being  113 
miles  from  Boston.  Tell  your  readers  what 
it  would  cost  to  send  it  by  mail  to  (treat 
Britain  or  other  foreign  countries. 

North  Truro,  Mass.  ,  K.  L.  S. 

In  this  country  the  package  would  have 
cost  84  cents  if  sent  by  mail,  not  over 
four  pounds  allowed  in  one  package.  It 
could  have  been  mailed  to  any  point  in 
(treat  Britain,  Germany,  Japan,  New  Zea¬ 
land  or  other  countries  for  72  cents.  In 
Great  Britain  this  package  could  have  been 
sent  from  one  corner  of  the  Kingdom  to 
another  for  1(5  cents! 

The  “  Country  Merchant  ”  Argument. 

As  nn  excuse  for  not  favoring  a  parcels 
post  bill,  some  members  of  Congress  urge 
the  opposition  of  the  country  merchants, 
who  claim  that  their  customers  would  deal 
elsewhere  through  mail-order  houses,  etc. 
This  might  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  facility 
and  despatch  with  which  they  could  order 
and  receive  goods,  thereby  holding  their 
customers  by  being  able  to  supply  more 
promptly  the  goods  asked  for,  and  enabling 
them  to  deal  in  a  larger  variety  of  goods 
without  being  compelled  to  carry  them  in 
stock.  But,  even  if  the  merchants’  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  were 
all  true,  yet  the  excuse  would  not  be  valid 
or  sufficient.  Laws  are  supposed  to  be  cre¬ 
ated  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  and  surely  the  country  merchants 
as  a  class  are  a  very  small  minority  when 
compared  to  the  farmers  and  other  classes 
of  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
Therefore  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Interests  of  scores  of  people  should  be  dis¬ 
regarded  in  order  to  put  a  few  dollars  into 
the  pockets  of  a  few  men,  who,  if  they 
wish,  have  the  same  privilege  of  the  many, 
of  engaging  in  any  business  which  nitty 
seem  to  them  more  profitable.  I  was  a 
country  merchant  for  several  years.  Very 
often  it  would  have  been  money  to  me  if  I 
could  have  had  the  advantages  and  use  of 
parcels  post.  Many  times  a  bargain  was 
lost  because  I  could  not  supply  goods  when 
needed,  and  express  charges  were  an  ef¬ 
fectual  bar  to  a  profitable  business  trans¬ 
action.  Most  surprising  it  is  that  our 
lawmakers  cannot  apparently  see,  compre¬ 
hend  and  apply  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
large  deficit  in  the  postal  service,  but  in¬ 
stead  are  increasing  the  postage  charges  on 
mailable  matter,  which  are  now  already 
too  high.  Let  them  give  us  a  reasonable 
parcels  post ;  then  the  increase  in  business 
will  tit  once  cause  this  large  deficit  to 
vanish.  John  youngs. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  the  parcels  post,  question,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  as  strongly  as  may  be  your  own 
labor  in  behalf  of  the  measure.  Much  of 
this  discussion  centers  on  the  attitude  of 
the  small  merchant,  and  many  who  speak 
or  write  upon  the  question  seem  to  assume 
that  the  community  owes  the  small  shop¬ 
keeper  a  living  simply  because  he  is  a 
shopkeeper,  without  considering  whether 
he  is  rendering  a  reasonable  service  for 
what  he  gets.  If  the  small  merchant  will 
(iffer  for  sale  the  goods  which  the  people 
of  the  community  want,  and  at  prices  they 
are  willing  to  pay,  he  will  find  a  market 
for  his  wares ;  but,  if  he  cannot  do  this, 
or  will  not,  the  sooner  he  is  out  of  that 
business  the  better.  If  we  can  buy  what 
we  want  to  better  advantage  from  Ihe 
catalogue  houses  than  from  the  local  deal¬ 
er,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so:  and 
any  legislation  backed  by  combinations  of 
these  dealers  and  their  allies,  the  express 
companies,  by  which  they  hope  to  compel 
us  to  buy  where  they  wish,  is  essentially  a 
game  of  holdup.  But,  if  the  local  dealer 
renders  to  the  community  a  needed  service, 
he  will  get  pay  for  what  he  does  in  the 
form  of  a  fair  profit  regardless  of  what 
the  postal  regulations  may  be  or  may 
not  be. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  the  small  mer¬ 
chant  is  that  he  buys  his  goods  third  or 
fourth  hand — that  is,  after  several  profits 
have  already  been  added.  They  thus  come 
to  the  consumer  at  a  price  higher  than 
most  of  us  can  afford  to  pay— especially 
when  we  are  getting  for  our  produce  only 
about  35  cents  on  the  dollar,  while  the 
remaining  part  goes  to  the  middleman 
and  the  transportation  company.  1  have 
written  this  because  so  many  Congressmen 
are  offering  the  opposition  of  the  small 
merchants  as  a  reason  for  opposing  the 
parcels  post.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
able  to  discover  very  little  real  opposition 
on  the  part  of  these  merchants;  but  I 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  such  op¬ 
position  as  they  do  made  is  being  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  express  company  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  cover  up  their  own  activity 
and  the  schemes  of  their  clients. 

Vermont.  rusticus. 

R.  N.-Y. — Last  week,  on  page  541,  we 
gave  the  statement  of  a  New  York  country 
Storekeeper.  This  man  claimed  that  the 
country  stores  save  the  country  communi¬ 
ties,  and  that  without  them  farm  values 
would  fall.  According  to  him,  farmers 
ought,  to  be  willing  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  goods  in  order  to  keep  the  country 
stores  !  You  will  see  that  “Rusticus”  gives 
the  opposite  argument  that  farmers  are 
justified  in  buying  where  they  can  make 
the  best  bargains.  We  believe  a  fair  par¬ 
cels  post  would  be  an  advantage  to  these 
storekeepers  and  enable  them  to  keep  a 
more  varied  stock  of  smaller  articles.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  Congressmen  hold 
up  the  “country  storekeeper”  like  a  man 
of  straw  to  hide  their  real  fear  of  the 
express  companies. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Oats  and  Clover  for  Pigs. 

I  have  sown  oats  and  clover  for  pig 
pasture — little  fellows.  When  is  best  time 
to  lx-gin  pasturing  it,  when  oats  ripen  or 
before?  J.  w.  B. 

Missouri. 

We  should  start  the  pigs  just  as  the 
pods  are  forming  on  the  peas.  They  will 
( lean  up  most  of  the  crop  and  give  the 
young  clover  a  chance. 

A  Goose-Egg  Record. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  record  for  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  by  a  goose.  We  have  a 
white  Chinese  goose  two  years  old  that 
commenced  laying  September  22,  1909,  and 
•has  laid  104  eggs  up  to  the  present  time, 
just  seven  months.  e.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  seldom  that  geese  lay  more  than 
30  to  40  eggs  in  a  year,  so  that  your 
record  of  104  eggs  Is  unusually  high. 

Raising  Donkeys. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  raising  burros 
or  donkeys.  We  have  plenty  of  rough 
pasture  land.  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  sale  for  them  if  they  were  broken  for 
children  to  ride  and  drive?  A  lady  who 
visited  here  said  they  were  very  cheap  in 
some  parts  of  the  West.  j.  h. 

Virginia. 

VVe  often  receive  letters  from  people 
who  want  to  buy  donkeys  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  rarely  found  in  the  East. 
We  judge  from  correspondence  that  there 
would  be  a  fair  demand  for  donkeys  so 
broken  that  children  would  be  safe  with 
them. 

The  Pheasant' Nuisance. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Web¬ 
ster  Grange,  held  April  1(1,  the  pheasant 
was  discussed,  and  one  of  your  subscribers, 
in  compliance  with  your  request  for  evi¬ 
dence,  whether  the  birds  are  a  nuisance 
or  not  to  the  farmer,  led  the  discussion. 
The  subject  was  well  discussed,  and  it  was 
shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  pheasant 
is  a  decided  nuisance  and  a  detriment  to 
the  farmer.  It  was  voted  to  inform  the 
editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  this  Grange 
considered  the  pheasant  a  nuisance,  and 
that  the  Grange  favored  an  open  season 
for  hunting  in  order  to  rid  the  country 
of  the  said  nuisance. 

New  York.  mrs.  w.  d.  jones. 

A  Cat  Record. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  champions  on 
four  legs,  let  us  remember  the  cats.  The 
record  seems  to  be  held  by  a  Maine  cat 
which  covered  80  miles  in  two  days  and 
carried  a  four-weeks-old  kitten  half  way. 
This  cat  is  said  to  belong  to  Mrs.  Ann 
Grant,  of  Waterville.  Here  is  the  story: 
"The  Grants  moved  from  Stetson  to  Water¬ 
ville,  40  miles  away.  Not  wanting  to  be 
bothered  with  a  month-old  kitten.  Mrs.' 
Grant  gave  it  to  a  neighbor.  Then  the 
mother  cat  was  shut  in  a  box  and  carried 
to  the  new  home  here,  after  arguing  in 
vain  to  have  her  baby  taken  with  her. 
When  the  family  arrived  here  it  was  dark, 
but  the  cat  as  soon  as  she  could  escape 
from  the  house  started  for  Stetson.  Two 
nights  later  she  walked  into  the  house  in 
Waterville  with  her  kitten.”  Tin1  ques¬ 
tion  is,  do  you  know  of  a  feline  Weston 
that  can  beat  it? 

Worms  in  Horses. 

Several  years  ago  we  discovered  a  simple 
and  safe  cure  for  worms.  My  pony  was 
troubled  with  them.  We  fed  her  raw 
onions,  one  or  two  a  day  for  two  or  three 
days.  She  will  eat  them  the  same  as  ap¬ 
ples.  The  other  horse  would  not,  so  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  we  cut  an  apple  in 
half,  rubbed  it  well  over  the  onion,  and 
the  horse  ate  it  greedily.  After  the  first 
one,  she  took  the  onions  plain.  We  have 
tried  this  in  dozens  or  cases  of  worms 
with  other  horses,  and  the  result  has  al¬ 
ways  been  satisfactory.  To  my  mind,  it 
is  better  than  dosing  with  medicine.  it. 

We  never  have  tried  onions  for  worms; 
but  it  seems  possible  that  the  strong  flavor 
of  this  esculent  may  prove  noxious  lo  the 
parasites.  Raw  potatoes  are  quite  effec¬ 
tive  in  ridding  colts  of  worms,  and  should 
be  tried  at  the  present  time  in  those 
States  where  they  are  so  cheap  that  people 
are  feeding  them  to  cows  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  It  would  be  well  for  others  to  try 
the  onion  cure  and  report  results  through 
this  paper.  a.  s.  a. 

Percheron  and  French  Draft  Registry. 

In  The  It.  N.-Y.,  page  531,  I  notice  your 
answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  French 
Draft  Registry  Association,  which  does  not 
explain  Ihe  matter  fully.  Before  any  stud 
hooks  were  started  in  this  country  for 
imported  French  horses,  some  of  the  oldest 
importers  called  their  horses  Normans  and 
some  called  them  Pereherons,  and  later  on 
two  books  for  registering  French  horses 
were  started  under  these  two  names.  Later 
on  the  two  books  were  combined  under  the 
name  of  l’ercheron-Norman  Stud  Book,  but 
as  there  were  no  draft  horses  in  France 
called  Norman,  the  l’ercheron  men  insisted 
on  dropping  the  Norman.  This  divided  t lie 
importers  again,  and  one  faction  stood  by 
the  Percheron  book  and  the  other  called 
their  book  French  Draft.  The  Percheron 
people  insisted  that  horses  recorded  in 
their  book  come  from  a  small  district 
called  the  I’erche,  and  the  French  Draft 
men  insisted  that  horses  bred  the  same, 
but  foaled  outside  this  little  province  were 
entitled  to  recognition,  and  included  a 
larger  territory,  together  with  the  La 
l’erclie  district.  At  present  there  are  three 
Percheron  stud  books  in  the  United  States 
recognized  by  the  Government,  besides  the 
French  Draft  book,  one  French  Draft  and 
one  Percheron  book  in  France.  Stallions 
and  mares  must  be  recorded  in  one  of  these 
books  lo  be  allowed  to  enter  this  country 
free  of  duty.  For  the  success  of  the  East¬ 
ern  breeder  of  draft  horses,  it  is  not  so 
vital  which  stud  book  his  horses  are  record¬ 
ed  in,  as  the  quality,  finish,  style  and 
action  of  the  stock  he  is  producing. 

E.  S.  AICIN. 


Trespassing  Stock. 

A  neighbor  allows  his  cows  and  hens  to 
trespass  on  my  land.  What  should  I  do? 

New  Hampshire.  n.  s. 

You  should  write  a  formal  letter  to  your 
neighbor  demanding  that  he  fence  in  his 
cattle  and  liens,  keeping  a  copy  of  the 
letter.  Enter  into  some  agreement  as  to 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  division  fence. 
A  person  is  not  obliged  to  fence  along  a 
highway,  but  must  keep  his  cattle  at  home. 


PERFECTION  CHURlkBUTTER  WORKER 


if  you  want  perfect  results  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

This  power  chum  lins  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  is  the  same 
machine  in  dairy  size  that  is  used  by  hundreds  of  leading  creameries 
in  all  parts  of  tho  country. 

30(iApf^V  The  Perfection,  Jr.  Chum  and  Butter  Worker 


CHURHIHt 

CAPACITY 
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gives  the  most  exhaustive  churning  of  any  machine  you  can  buy.  It  will 
churn  equally  well  with  a  little  cream  or  filled  full.  It  will  work  thoroughly 
ail  the  butter  it  churns  and  incorporates  the  salt  and  moisture  evenly. 

It  is  easy  to  clean,  because  there  arc  no  loose  heads,  journals,  stuffing 
boxes  or  other  places  that  are  hard  to  get  at.  Tho  butter  stays  all  in  one 
piece,  so  it  is  easy  to  take  out.  Shelves  on  the  side  of  the  chum  work  tho 
cream  always  toward  tho  center.  That  makes  it  the  lightest  running  churn 
made.  The  shelves,  working  roller,  barrel  heads  and  staves  are  made  of 
tho  best  quality  of  Washington  Fir.  The  door  is  made  of 
California  Redwood.  All  metal  parts  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cream  are  hot  process  galvanized.  Made  in 
three  sizes— 30  Gal.  for  §50—40  Gal.  for  §60  and  50 
Gal.  for  $75.00. 

Write  for  complete  'description 
and  catalogue  of  dairy  supplies. 
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J.  G.  Cherry  Company 
60  f  Tenth  Avenue, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Peoria,  Illinois. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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SHELVES  AND  ROLLER 


DON’T  buy  an  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  or 
a  SILO  until  you  know  all  about  the  celebrated 


TORNADO 


1  hey  are  not  equalled  by  any  other  make. 
We  use  only  the  very  best  material  the 
market  affords.  All  our  Silos  are  furnished 
with  our  patented,  self-adjusting  doors. 
Catalou  And  Full  Particulars  Mailed  Upon  Request. 
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W.  11.  IIAlUUSOlsr  &  CO.  Massillon,  Ohio. 


Send  for 
1909  Cat¬ 
alog  Illus¬ 
trated. 


Reliable  BLIZZARD  Ensilage  Cutter  Always  Works  Right 

You  can  cut  any  dry  or  green  feed  most  economically,  shred  corn  to  tv  t  advantage,  if 
you  own  the  Blizzard.  Designed  to  stand  hard  service  without  a  1  it  of  strain  o r 
■ull  and  built  in  fewest  parts— simple,  easy  running,  with  self  feed  table  and 

knives  adjustablo  while  running. 


We  Guarantee  It  Fully 

Improved  Wind  Elevator  carried 
fodder  any  height,  any  direction.  Every  machine 
tested  separately  before  shipping.  A  demonstrated 
success  for  38  years.  Shipped  readv  to  put  up. 
Let  us  send  you  free  book,  “Why  Silage  Pays." 
Write  today. 

JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 

1426  W.  Tuscarawas  St.  Canton,  Ohio 
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Better  Way 

The  hand  and  foot 
method  of  distributing 
and  packing  the  ensil¬ 
age  is  all  right  if  prop- 


mi 


done,  but  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  trusted  to 
hired  help.  You  know  how  hard  a 
job  and  how  unpleasant  to  work 
under  the  rain  of  material  as  it 
comes  from  the  top  of  the  silo. 
With  the  Flexible  Ensilage  Dis¬ 
tributer  all  is  changed,  only  one 
man  is  required,  he  finishes  the 
silo  with  his  clothes  as  clean  as 
when  entering,  you  have  a  much 
better  job  than  can  be  done  with 
the  foot  and  fork  method  using 
more  men. 

The  Steel  Square  Elbow  we  have 
adopted  this  season  is  the  result  of 
long  and  careful  tests  with  elbows. 
Its  construction  lessens  friction 
which  saves  power,  trouble  and 
delay. 

We  offer  these  Distributers  and 
Elbows  direct  to  the  farmers  -tliis 
season  and  orders  should  be  placed 
promptly.  The  advantages  of  this 
Better- Way  are  represented  fully 
in  our  book  which  we  send  free  on 
application.  Write  today, 
w.  w.  BATEMAN  COMPANY" 
801,  K  MAN  U  F  ACT  I'll  j:  K8 
BOON  VI  LEE,  INDIANA 


Dirip  Splined  Silos 

Durable  Lumber.  No  North¬ 
ern  Fine  or  Spruce  used.  Con¬ 
venient  Air-tiglit  doors. 

.Huy  at  Factory  Prices. 

STEVENS  TANK  »fc  TOWER 
COMPANY 

145  Turner  St.,  AUBURN,  Me. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo;  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
(Juick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  lor  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Froderlok,  Md. 


™E  UNADILLA 


The  sensation  of  tho  agricultural  world 
Write  for  our  “TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS”  why  if 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SILO 


SILOS 

The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur- 

Sass  all  others  in  Strength, 
urability,  Convenience. 
Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 
Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 
AlsoSilo  FillingMachinery. 

Catalog.  Tree. 


V  HARDER  MFC,  CO,,  BOX  11,  COBLESKIll,  H.  Y,  J 


1  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

III 

1  Have  heaviest  hoops  and 

|  staves.  Patent  air-tight 

. 

tin 

door  front,  and  other  ex- 

elusive  features. 

p 

Write  now  for  Booklet  and 

i 

Special  Offer  for  Early  Orders 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

= 

88S  WEST  ST..  RUTLAND,  VT. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take- up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

Interactional  Silo  Co..  US  Slain  8t..  Line* villa.  II* 
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STORIES  FROM  THE  MILK  COUNTRY. 

The  Water-Loving  Tenant. 

An  elderly  farmer,  feeling  that  farm 
work  was  too  heavy  for  him,  gave  up 
the  care  of  his  farm  and  work  to  a 
tenant,  father  and  son;  the  latter  to 
take  care  of  the  cows  and  deliver  the 
milk  at  the  factory.  One  morning,  look¬ 
ing  out  from  his  house,  this  farmer  saw 
the  elder  tenant  come  out  of  the  milk 
room  with  a  milk  pail,  pump  water 
into  it  and  then  go  back.  He  remarked 
to  his  wife  that  it  was  a  singular  thing 
that  the  man  didn’t  rinse  out  the  pail 
before  taking  it  back  to  put  water  in 
the  milk  cooler.  The  next  morning  they 
saw  the  same  thing,  and  again,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  tenant  was 
watering  the  milk.  The  old  gentleman 
went  to  the  manager  of  the  factory  and 
notified  him  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
adulterated  milk,  and  he  also  consulted 
a  lawyer.  The  latter  advised  him  to 
hide  in  the  barn,  and,  if  possible,  catch 
this  tenant  at  his  tricks.  Accordingly, 
the  farmer,  with  a  trusted  neighbor,  hid 
in  the  barn  at  milking  time  in  a  position 
where  they  could  look  directly  down 
into  the  milk  room.  There  they  saw 
the  tenant  bring  in  the  water  and  pour 
it  into  the  milk,  and  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  The  milk  was  taken  to 
the  factory  and  that  very  day,  as  it 
happened,  inspectors  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  were  on  hand  to  test  the  milk, 
and  they  found  the  tenant’s  milk  badly 
adulterated.  The  case  was  reported  in 
the  usual  way  with  the  evidence.  It 
was  turned  over  to  the  attorney-gen¬ 
eral’s  office  with  instructions  to  prose¬ 
cute.  As  is  usually  done,  the  case  was 
referred  to  a  local  attorney,  and  he 
found  two  names  on  the  complaint,  one 
the  farmer  and  the  other  the  tenant. 
The  farmer  was  responsible,  while  the 
tenant  was 'not,  and  the  attorney  work¬ 
ing,  as  he  thought,  in  the  interest  of 
the  State,  brought  suit  against  the  farm¬ 
er,  who  had  already  done  his  best  to 
bring  the  tenant  to  justice,  but  was  now 
made  a  defendant  in  the  suit.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  finally  explained,  and  the  suit 
aginst  the  farmer  dropped.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  tenant  had  moved  away,  having 
been  ordered  oft"  the  farm  by  the  owner. 
He  is  located  at  some  distance,  and  it 
is  doubtful  now  if  anything  could  be 
made  by  suing  him,  as  the  case  would 
have  to  be  -brought  to  another  place, 
and  he  is  not  a  responsible  party.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  strange  incidents  which 
come  into  the  business  of  inspecting 
milk.  It  is  a  profitable  business  to  pour 
water  into  the  milk  cans  and  get  the 
price  of  milk  for  it,  even  though  that 
price  be  much  lower  than  it  ought  to 
be.  The  inspectors  who  go  about  hunt¬ 
ing  up  these  cases  and  gathering  sani¬ 
ties  and  investigating  could  tell  some 
strange  stories  if  they  were  disposed  to 
do  so.  _ 

What  is  the  Use? 

Mr.  Fisher  says  hopper  feeding  is  a 
lazy  man’s  method,  and  immediately  we 
are  all  mad.  Well,  if  we  can  get  more 
eggs  by  feeding  dry  mash  in  hoppers 
than  the  old  back-breaking  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  it  wet,  why,  let’s  be  lazy.  I  fed 
wet  mash  for  12  years,  and  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  it  was  “love’s  labor  lost,” 
and  even  three-year-old  breeders  are 
doing  better  than  we  ever  had  old  hens 
do  before  with  the  wet  mash.  So  don’t 
let  us  mind  what  Mr.  Fisher  tells  us. 
If  he  says  it  is  a  lazy  man’s  method, 
why,  what  is  the  use  of  getting  mad? 
We  will  just  be  lazy.  f.  o.  white. 


Wife’s  Property  Rights. 

An  olrl  lady  owns  property  in  her  name. 
Her  husband  and  others  seek  to  sell  It. 
lie  has  signed  a  deed  and  wishes  her  to 
join  in  the  conveyance,  but  she  refuses. 
Can  the  husband  sign  away  the  property 
rights  of  the  wife?  c.  b. 

Ohio. 

The  husband  may  convey  whatever  rights 
ho  has  to  the  property,  but  such  deed 
does  not  affect  the  title  of  the  wife.  If  the 
title  is  in  her  name  the  interest  of  the 
husband  is  very  small.  If  she  fears  that 
relatives  are  urging  her  into  a  bad  bargain 
she  should  seek  the  advice  of  prudent  busi¬ 
ness  men. 


A  FEW  HEN  NOTES. 

I  would  suggest  keeping  before  the 
chicks  pulverized  charcoal  constantly. 
It  is  perfectly  amazing  the  quantity  they 
will  consume.  We  run  the  charcoal 

I 

through  our  corn  and  cob  mill.  I.  would 
also  feed  clover  more  freely'.  As  an 
egg  producer  and  a  grain  saver  it  is 
unrivalled,  and  the  birds  are  extremely 
fond  of  it.  The  question  of  how  to  cut 
it  in  suitable  lengths  is  one  I  wish  you 
would  solve  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Where 
the  hay  from  the  mow  reaches  the 
knives  in  all  positions  much  of  it  is 
cut  too  long.  I  believe  it  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  before  poultry 
men  to-day. 

I  once  heard  a  prominent  Universalist 
clergyman  say  that,  in  spite  of  his  creed, 
he  must  have  a  hell  for  the  rumseller. 
And  I  would  like  to  part  off  the  hottest 
corner  for  those  who  keep  the  helpless- 
chicks  in  a  hot  incubator  from  48  to 
72  hours  after  ‘hatching  without  a  drop 
of  water.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the 
qliicks  drink  and  drink,  as  if  their  poor 
little  throats  were  parched  when  out 
of  the  machine  but  a  few  hours,  in  the 
brooder,  the  next  morning  after  the 
hatch  is  over,  can  realize  the  exquisite 
torture  inflicted  when  water  is  withheld 
for  so  long  a  .time.  Another  system 
of  cruelty  is  the  withdrawal  of  heat 
when  about  three  weeks  old.  We  use 
in  our  sleeping  room  muslin-covered 
screens  during  the  Winter.  There  are 
many  times  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
a  gale  and  the  mercury  is  about  zero, 
that  we  remove  them,  as  the  volume 
of  air  coming  through  the  cloth  is  un¬ 
endurable,  carrying  the  temperature  too 
near  to  the  outside  conditions.  But  how 
can  the  hen  remove  the  curtains  and 
close  the  windows?  She  must  stand 
it,  because  her  owner,  sitting  by  a 
comfortable  coal  stove,  is  writing  his 
paper  that  the  curtain  front  house  is 
warmer  in  Winter.  f.  c  c. 


MILK  INSPECTION. 

They  have  their  troubles  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  also.  We  find  this  in  the  1 
Mark  Lane  Express : 

THE  MODERN  VERSION. 

“Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?”  | 
“Em  going  a-milking,  sir,”  she  said. 
“Dear  maiden,  Ed  like  to  disclose  the  fact 
That  I’m  an  inspector  under  the  Act. 

So  pray  remain,  for  I  want  to  know 
A  thing  or  two  before  you  go. 

Nay,  pretty  maiden,  you  must  not  weep ;  ! 
I  low  far  away  are  the  pigs  you  keep? 

And  what  percentage  of  butter  fat 
Docs  your  moo  cow  yield?  Pray  tell  me 
that. 

And  how  is  the  health  of  your  pretty  pet? 
lias  it  anthrax,  cancer,  blackleg,  garget? 
lias  your  sister  measles  or  whooping  cough? 
Is  the  water  clean  in  the  drinking  trough?  j 
I  pray  thee  answer  these  questions  of  fact,  I 
For  Em  an  inspector  under  the  Act. 

With  the  fierce  bacilli  also  I  cope- 
By  means  of  my  powerful  microscope. 
Excuse  me,  I  must  examine  your  hand — ■ 
Purely  official,  you'll  understand.” 


Skunk  Farming. 

Are  there  any  books  published  on  skunk 
raising,  as  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  go 
into  the  business?  i.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  the  first  “skunk  farming”  letter 
we  have  had  in  some  time.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  issues  some  bul¬ 
letins  on  wild  animals  in  captivity,  but  we 
do  not  know  any  book  on  skunk  farming. 
If  you  take  our  advice  you  will  restrain 
your  strong  desire  and  keep  out  of  the 
business.  We  have  heard  many  reports  of 
skunk  farms  and  have  chased  many  up 
to  find  that  as  a  rule  the  skunks  die  off 
when  confined  in  numbers.  A  few  skunks 
can  be  kept  together,  but  any  attempt  to 
keep  large  numbers  of  them  will  be  a  risky 
undertaking. _ 


Mare  With  Moon  Blindness. 

I  have  a  mare  seven  years  old,  fat  and 
seemingly  in  good  condition,  which  when 
working  and  left  standing  any  length  of 
time  will  fall  down.  She  seems  as  ft  she 
goes  to  sleep  -and  falls  down.  She  has 
done  this  for  some  time,  but  it  is  occurring 
more  frequently  lately.  Her  eyes  look  as 
if  she  were  going  blind,  and  she  does  not 
seem  to  see  well.  Could  this  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it?  Do  you  know  of 
any  remedy?  w.  t. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  cure  in  such  a  case.  The 
eyes  may  be  affected  with  periodic  ophthal¬ 
mia  (moon  blindness)  so  often  spoken  of 
here,  and  that  is  incurable.  Give  her  a 
box  stall  in  stable.  Better  work  her  less  j 
hard.  a.  s.  a.  I 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 

WITH 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  ami 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren,  Pa.^ 


KRESO  DIP  N2.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

,/S 

BINDER  TWINE  7?c  POUND. 

Shipped  on  approval.  Farmer  Agents 
wanted.  For  samples  and  catalogue  writo 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 


UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 


OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  HILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES: 

TO  DISIN  FECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Sc  PURIFV. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS .  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NO.I 

PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO.. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


— 99  %o  %  Pure — 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles.  D 

THE  AMERICA*  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO  | 


Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
——•$5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Ecus.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 

I  Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  got  ono  of  these 
eplendid  farms  for  $5  to  S10  per  aero.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.C.&SLL.Hy.,DoptC,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


-the 

.-'.ANIMALS’ 
v..;  FRIEND 


LLS  EVERY  FLY 


it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  Kociis  in¬ 
sect  pests  off  animals 
in  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli¬ 
cate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
testing  imitations.  Abso- 
harmless ;  cures  all  sores. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER in  C*  m 

AND  INDIGESTION  \/UI\C  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  nt  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


AJ3S0RBINE: 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint, Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  b« 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free.  $2.00  a 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSOKBINE,JK.,formankind,$l, 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, En¬ 
larged  glands,  veins  or  muscles — heals 
nlcern — allays  pain.  Book  Free. 


w.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*, 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEltS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
No  Lice  til  Poult  ry  House  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $1  for 
3*tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  protect  200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  If  animals 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfgr.Co..  1317N.  10thSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writo  for  descriptive  booklot. 


Mineral  heave  Remedy  Go., 


fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburu, 


raa; 

curl 


A  $100  HORSE 

y  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  n  ] 
•b,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  ] 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
|  which  lias  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  91.  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

If.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HORSES 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


FREE  HORSE  BOOK 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  TO  THEIR  STUDENTS 

Every  lover  of  good  horses  will  be  greatly  interested  in  reading  Bickmore’s  Horse  Book. 

It  is  not  the  ordinary  horse  book— simply  containing  well  known  facts. 

This  hook  is  filled  with  valuable  information.  It  tells  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  leading  breeds  of  horses— of  the  market  clashes— of  breeding  and  handling  horses— 

how  to  judge  the  good  points  of  a  horse,  etc. 

And  you  will  learn  too,  how  necessary  and  valuable  has 
become  the  ever  reliable  first  aid  to  horses. 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

The  great  merit  of  this  wonderful  healing  salve  is  that 
its  healing:  properties  work  while  the  horse  works 
—no  need  to  rest  up  the  horse  while  the  salve  is  used.  And 
you  can  always  depend  on  it  to  cure  harness  or  saddle  galls,  cuts,  scratches,  rope 
burns,  grease  heel,  bruises,  etc. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  WITH  FREE  BOOK 

Look  for  the  trade  mark— you  don’t  want  a  substitute.  A  dealer  of  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure 
for  sixteen  years  writes  that  he  never  lias  had  a  box  returned  or  a  complaint  that  it 
failed  to  cure. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO., 

BOX  720-722,  OLD  TOWN,  MAINE. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  A  WELL. 

L.  J.  IF.,  Corry,  Pa. — I  have  been  having 
trouble  with  a  well,  and  thought  perhaps 
I  might  get  some  suggestion  through  The 
R.  X.-Y.  About  three  weeks  ago  I  had  a 
well  drilled  aud  got  a  fine  flowing  stream 
Oil  water  at  a  depth  of  70  feet.  We  had 
the  misfortune  to  get  the  sand  pump  fast 
in  the  casing,  and  had  to  pull  same  to  get 
it  out.  When  the  casing  was  replaced, 
and  driven  on  down,  in  a  few  days  the 
water  came  up  around  the  casing.  We 
then  drilled  another  well  about  42  feet 
away,  to  take  the  pressure  'from  the  first 
well.  We  have  tried  every  way  we  know 
to  plug  the  first  well,  but  still  there  is  a 
small  stream  flowing.  It  is  all  blue  clay 
mainly,  and  this  keeps  washing  up.  Can 
you  find  a  remedy  for  this?  I  have  let 
the  second  well  flow  an  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  stream  and  dare  not  open  it  up  more, 
as  it  is  washing  some  now. 

Ans. — If  the  well  is  driven  through  a 
considerable  thickness  of  blue  clay  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  water  stratum,  a 
pretty  sure  remedy  would  be  found,  I 
think,  by  withdrawing  the  present  tube 
and  driving  down  another  having  an 
inch  greater  diameter,  providing  this 
larger  one  with  a  point  so  that  it  enters 
the  old  hole  all  the  way  wedging.  The 
shaping  of  the  point  should  be  such 
that  no  shoulder  is  formed,  so  as  to 
wedge  the  clay  back,  making  the  hole 
larger  than  the  pipe  itself.  It  may  be 
found  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
drive  such  a  casing  down  its  full  length, 
to  stop  the  flow.  f.'  h.  icing. 

A  LOG  FLOAT. 

I  saw  the  picture  of  a  plank  drag  used 
by  W.  E.  D.,.  Hillsboro,  O.  We  use 
plank  drags  or  floats  out  here,  but  there 
is  a  better  way  than  cutting  logs,  spend 
your  time  to  draw  them  to  mill,  pay  the 
saw  bill, and  draw  the  lumber  back  home  to 
make  a  plank  drag.  Any  man  who  can 
swing  an  ax  and  twist  an  auger  can 
make  what  you  call  a  float  or  clod  crush- 


HOMEMADE  LOG  FLOAT.  Fig.  235. 


er.  It  consists  of  three  logs  eight  feet 
long,  the  first  one  being  four  inches  in 
diameter,  the  second  five  inches,  the 
third  six  inches,  with  two-inch  holes 
through  each  log  about  a  foot  or  so 
from  each  end.  Then  put  a  chain  through 
each  hole,  *tie  a  knot  in  the  chain  be¬ 
tween  each  log.  This  keeps  them  from 
all  drawing  together.  Have  your  chain 
long  enough  so  that  it  is  two  or  three 
feet  longer  than  the  logs  require.  This 
is  left  in  a  loop  in  front  to  hitch  your 
team  on ;  theli  it  is  ready  for  use..  The 
logs  thus  fastened  do  not  draw  rigid, 
but  what  the  first  log  does  not  do  the 
second  one  helps,  and  after  the  third 
one  passes  over  it  leaves  the  ground  in 
a  fine  shape.  I  know  one  farmer  who 
never  puts  a  harrow  on  his  oat  ground, 
hut  uses  one  of  these  log  floats.  The 
float  is  shown  in  Fig.  235.  f.  a.  c. 

Lestershire,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  FARMING 

At  the  recent  conference  in  New  York 
lo  consider  plans  for  improving  New  York 
Slate  farming,  one  of  the  most  practical 
papers  was  read  by  Win.  H.  Switzer,  of 
Utica,  a  manufacturer,  who  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  waste  land  in  order  to 
provide  food  for  workmen.  This  paper  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  my  own  experience,  covering  a  period 
of  five  years,  I  have  learned  much  of  great 
value  in  reclaiming  several  hundred  acres 
of  waste  o.r  abandoned  lands  in  Herkimer 
County,  located  in  the  southwest  foothills 
of  the  Adirondack  section  of  the  State.  Ten 
years  ago  our  company  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chase  about  2,000  acres  of  timber  and 
mineral  lands,  which  included  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  so-called  farm  lands  that 
had  not  been  worked  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  except  in  a  haphazard  way,  for  up¬ 
ward  of  30  years,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  had  been  abandoned  entirely  as  un¬ 
profitable  for  farming  purposes. 

As  our  industry  developed  and  trans¬ 


portation  was  provided  connecting  us  with 
the  New  York  Central  main  line,  and  the 
families  of  our  workmen  began  to  locate 
on  the  properties,  the  purchase  of  farm 
and  dairy  products  became  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  Our  base  of  operations  was  several 
miles  from  a  purchasing  market;  therefore, 
to  supply  this  demand,  I  determined,  five 
years  ago,  in  a  measure  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life  in  the  way  of  farm  and 
dairy  -  products  for  our  operatives.  In  an 
effort  to  reclaim  the  abandoned  land  which 
had  become  grown  over  with  a  wild  growth 
of  weeds  and  brush,  there  having  been  no 
stock  kept  on  these  lands  for  many  years, 
and  no  barnyard  fertilizer  available,  we 
purchased  a  carload  of  so-called  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer,  engaged  the  services  of  a 
local  farmer,  and  began  breaking  up  the 
soil.  Our  first  year's  experience  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  the  yield  from  a  30-acre 
field  of  oats  being  less  lhan  20  bushels  to 
the  acre  ;  from  a  five-acre  field  of  potatoes 
less  than  50  bushels  per  acre ;  from  a  10- 
acre  field  of  silo  corn  less  than  10  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  a  five-acre  field  of  yellow  corn 
failed  to  mature ;  this  was  cut  and  put 
into  the  silo.  It  was  then  we  realized 
the  importance  of  personally  taking  up 
these  matters  of  land  cultivation. 

I  at  once  procured  State  and  Government 
bulletins  on  special  crop  cultivation,  sub¬ 
scribing  to  several  agricultural  papers,  and 
decided  to  stock  the  farm  with  live  stock 
to  the  capacity  of  barn  buildings  available, 
about  100  head  horses,  cows,  sheep  and 
hogs,  in  order  to  procure  an  abundance 
of  barnyard  manure ;  purchasing  the  hay 
and  grain  to  carry  through  the  first  Win¬ 
ter.  Then  I  looked  up  the  matter  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
potash  salts,  basic  slag,  agricultural  lime 
and  Peruvian  guanos,  all  of  which  were 
purchased  in  carload  lots  and  were  ju¬ 
diciously,  yet  freely,  spread  on  these  lands, 
with  the  result  that  last  year  the  yield  of 
oats  was  56  bushels  to  the  acre ;  potatoes, 
over  200  bushels  to  the  acre ;  silo  corn,  25 
tons  to  the  acre ;  field  corn,  46  bushels 
of  ears  to  the  acre,  and  50  tons  of  sugar 
beets  to  the  acre ;  furthermore,  we  cut  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  from  a  three-year 
seeding  and  iwo  tons  of  hay  per  acre  from 
an  old  meadow,  the  sod  of  which  had  not 
been  turned  in  over  30  years. 

We  now  have,  after  five  years  of  labor, 
over  300  acres  of  these  lands  under  culti¬ 
vation,  the  result  of  which  has  enabled  us 
to  furnish  our  operatives  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  farm  foods  and  dairy  products,  in¬ 
cluding  fresh  and  salt  meats,  which  we 
prepare  on  the  farm,  and  wc  feel  that  we 
have,  in  a  measure,  solved  the  problem  of 
land  reclamation,  which  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  result,  having  personally  had  no 
previous'  experience  in  farm  life,  always 
having  lived  in  the  city,  aud  leading  a 
strenuous  life  as  a  manufacturer  and  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

As  before  stated,  I  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
consider  that  we  have  achieved  the  highest 
success ;  therefore,  I  desire  to  emphasize 
the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  in  one  of  his  addresses  on  the  reme¬ 
dies  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  that  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  establish,  in 
every  agricultural  county,  a  model  farm 
under  expert  supervision  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  most  modern  scientific 
methods  of  farming,  where  the  local  farm¬ 
ers  can,  by  personal  observation,  get  relia¬ 
ble  information  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  progressive  farming  in  order  to  insure 
greater  yields  per  acre  of  the  various  crops 
adapted  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  J 
Ilad  such  a  farm  been  established  in  Ilerki-  j 
mer  County  live  years  ago,  we  would  have 
gained  four  years’  time  in  arriving  at  the 
results  achieved  in  our  own  experience. 
It  is  far  different  if  a  practical  farmer  can 
see  for  himself  the  modern  processes  of 
land  preparation,  crop  cultivation  and  har¬ 
vesting,  rather  than  to  depend  upon  litera¬ 
ture  and  discussions  of  these  vital  ques¬ 
tions.  The  average  farmer,  as  the  old  say¬ 
ing  goes,  “is  from  Missouri  and  must  be 
shown”  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  great 
importance  of  greater  yield  per  acre.  From 
my  observations  during  the  past  five  years, 
the  great  problem  in  New  York  State  farm¬ 
ing  to  be  considered  is  not  more  acres, 
but  a  greater  yield  per  acre;  and  in  my 
judgment  this  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
more  positive  way  than  by  the  establishing 
of  model  farms,  particularly  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  that  show  the  least  results  in  crop 
yields. 

In  referring  to  the  admirable  report  of 
Commissioner  Pearsou,  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Department,  for  1909, 
it  is  surprising  to  note  the  great  discre¬ 
pancy  that  exists  in  the  various  crop 
yields  of  the  counties  of  New  York  State; 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  scientific  methods  of  soil  preparation 
and  crop  cultivation,  except  in  so  far  as 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  prevail,  all  of 
which  can  be  •  overcome  by  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  fnodel  or  demonstration  farms,  which 
should  also  be  conducted  along  the  lines 
of  practical  stock  breeding,  to  enable  the 
average  farmer  to  get,  at  short  range,  the 
most  reliable  information  relative  to  the 
best  grades  of  live  stock  for  the  various 
sections  in  which  these  demonstration 
farms  are  located.  For  instance,  in  our 
early  experience,  we  were  told  that  the 
Holsteins  were  best  adapted  for  our  dairy¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  we  accordingly  purchased 
a  small  herd,  and  to  our  regret  found  that 
they  were  not  at  all  adapted  to  our  section 
b.v  reason  of  the  short  pasturage  available. 
We  found  the  Holstein,  being  a  very  hearty 
cow,  giving  a  large  yield  of  milk  under 
good  pasturage  conditions.  We  were  then 
advised  to  try  the  Jerseys,  which  we  did. 
and  found  that  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  Adirondack  section  were  too  severe. 
Three  years  ago,  while  at  the  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse,  I  saw  a  fine  herd  of  Brown 
Swiss  cattle  on  exhibition.  We  looked  into 


their  merits  and  qualities  and  as  we  were 
particularly  interested  in  a  productive  but¬ 
ter  cow,  we  also  desired  to  have  stock 
suitable  for  beef  consumption  after  its 
dairying  qualities  had  been  exhausted.  We 
found  the  Brown  Swiss  cattle  especially 
adapted  for  the  mountainous  section  of 
our  region,  as  they  were  good  foragers  and 
mountain  climbers,  giving  a  good  yield  of 
milk  rich  in  butter  fats.  Ilad  we  been 
able  to  acquire  the  information  at  first 
hand,  a  large  saving  of  time  and  experi¬ 
ence  would  have  been  had  in  the  selection 
of  not  only  our  cattle,  but  swine,  sheep  and 
poultry  as  well. 

There  is  one  other  question  that  I  think 
should  firmly  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  model  farm  proposition,  and  that 
is  the  matter  of  reforestation  of  the  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land  that  are 
not  available  for  agricultural  purposes, 
which,  in  a  measure,  would  insure  a  future 
supply  of  lumber;  also  replace  the  deforest¬ 
ation  that  has  been  so  excessively  practiced 
during  the  past  25  years  in  this  State. 
The  State  Agricultural  Department  could 
readily  cooperate  with  the  various  fish  and 
game  commissions  in  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  reforestation.  In  our  own  practice, 
we  have  recently  taken  up  the  subject,  and 
now  have  an  expert  forester,  a  graduate  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  in  charge  of 
our  properties — setting  out  White  pine  aud 
spruce,  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost  from 
the  Stale  nurseries.  I  expect  to  continue 
this  work  until  we  have  reforested  several 
hundred  acres  of  wild  and  waste  lands, 
adapted  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  should  have  several 
hundred  thousand  of  these  valuable  trees 
growing.  If  for  no  other  purpose,  this 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  State  in  the 
preservation  of  (lie  water  supply,  which 
in  itself  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
State  at  large. 
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Get  Rid  of  Germs 

Prevent  Infection  and  Disease 

By  using  a  perfectly  sure  and  safe 
germicide  and  disinfectant.  Disease 
breeds  in  all  places  where  filth  or  germs 
may  accumulate,  as  a  preventive, 
stables,  all  animal  pens,  bird  cages, 
closet  bowls,  sinks,  slop  jars,  garbage 
cans,  should  be  sprayed  with 

Germo 

The  Germ  Destroyer 

Germo  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  con¬ 
centrated  in  form  and  convenient  to  i  s.\ 
When  added  to  water  it  forms  an  emulsion 
which  will  quickly  kill  any  germ  or  insect 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

It  is  sure  death  to  chicken  lice— protects 
farm  stock  from  flies,  inserts  and  disease 
germs. 

Sprayed  on  treesand  vines  it  stops  fungus 
growth— quickly  killing  insect  pests  of 
every  kind.  It  will  rid  the  house  of  flies, 
cockroaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  moths.  You 
will  find  Germo  useful  in  a  score  of  ways, 
in  home,  on  farms  and  in  nurseries. 


Try  Germo  Free 

I  want  you  to  test  Germo  at  my  expense. 
Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  me.  I  will  immediately  mail  you  a 
sample  can  of  Germo  without  expense  or 
obligation  to  you.  With  the  sample  can 
you  will  receive  full  directions  for  getting 
rid  of  every  kind  of  germ  or  insect  pest. 

H.  F.  BUSH,  Gen’l  Mgr. 
Rural  Home  Chemical  Co., 

Wellsboro,  Pa. 

■■  Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today  ■* 

H.  F.  BUSH,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  (201) 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  free  of  all  expense, 
a  sample  can  of  Germo— the  Giant  Killer,  which 
I  agree  to  use  according  to  directions. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

If  you  are  following  E.  G.  Lewis,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  you  will  find  something  of 
interest  on  page  567. 

During  the  month  of  April  we  kept  a 
little  record  of  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
work  for  the  month.  We  received  and 
answered  197  inquiries  for  rating  of 
houses  that  farmers  expected  to  ship  to 
or  order  goods  from.  We  received  93 
complaints  of  one  kind  or  another;  and 
opened  correspondence  or  interviews 
with  a  view  to  adjust  them.  Some  have 
been  adjusted;  others  are  in  process  of 
settlement,  and  some  are  absolutely 
hopeless. 

We  collected  for  our  subscribers 
$2,192.49.  Most  of  this  was  on  claims 
of  long  standing,  and  much  of  it  that 
had  resisted  all  other  attempts  at  col¬ 
lection.  A  large  percentage  of  it  could 
not  have  been  collected  in  the  courts 
for  one  reason  or  another.  The  amount 
is  not  startling;  but  it  represents  quite 
a  bit  of  work  and  responsibility.  We 
had  about  25  threats  of  libel  suits,  and 
one  suit  was  actually  begun  in  the  United 
States  courts,  for  an  alleged  libel.  The 
suit  is  for  $50,000;  and  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  to  collect  a  protested  note  for  a 
farmer  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

I  received  check  from  the  Egg  Producers 
Company  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  this  morning, 
to  balance  their  account  with  me — $130. 
Accept  thanks  in  this  matter,  and  you  may 
send  me  your  bill.  J.  E.  b. 

New  York. 

We  keep  collecting  bills  from  these 
people,  but  the  complaints  are  frequent. 

I  got  a  check  from  Bradley  and  Bradley 
for  100  Pan  American,  $10.  I  sent  the 
plants  and  presented  the  check,  which  was 
no  good.  It  was  returned  to  me  with  mark 
“No  funds.”  I  would  not  think  a  man  would 
dare  do  such  a  thing.  l.  j.  f. 

New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  names  used  by 
the  old  Jagkson  County  Nurseries,  Bosky 
Dell,  Ill.,  whose  operations  have  been 
referred  to  many  times  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  They  are  utterly 
irresponsible,  and  dare  do  these  things 
simply  because  people  who  trust  them 
have  no  redress. 

Is  there  a  bureau  or  society  in  New  York 
where  house  help  can  be  secured  for  the 
country?  We  would  not  object  to  a  woman 
with  one  child.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

The  Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  105 
East  22d  street.  New  York,  makes  a 
specialty  of  finding  homes  and  employ¬ 
ment  for  worthy  women  with  one  child, 
and  many  of  them  go  to  the  country. 
"Our  understanding  is  that  they  take 
much  pains  to  select  women  particularly 
fitted  for  the  places  to  which  they  are 
sent.  It  is  a  charitable  guild,  and 
charges  are  for  transportation  only. 

Our  patron  has  received  his  claim  in 
full  from  tin1  Adams  Express  Company  for 
the  crate  of  eggs  shipped  William  Kauff¬ 
man,  and  lost  in  transit.  He  appreciates 
your  service.  But  he  shipped  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
man  another  crate,  for  which  he  made  re¬ 
turn  for  only  about  one-half  the  market 
price  for  fresh  eggs,  alleging  that  they 
were  shrunken.  This  patron  was  shipping 
regularly  every  week,  and  the  eggs  were 
fresh.  What  has  Mr.  Kauffman  to  say 
about  this?  >  ‘  w.  R.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  case  has  been  on  since  Novem¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Kauffman  is  not  an  easy  man 
to  adjust  claims  with,  and  we  have  had 
several  complaints.  \Ye  have  exhausted 
our  efforts  to  settle  oite  claim  for  a 
New  York  State  shipper,  and  have  now 
brought  suit  against  Kauffman  for  a 
settlement.  Later  we  propose  to  give 
the  details  of  this  suit  and  the  result 
of  it.  We  are  going  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  these  commission  houses  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  goods  shipped  them  by 
farmers  on  consignment. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company  six  per  cent  bonds? 

Connecticut.  .  a.  s. 

According  to  their  own  statement, 
they  hold  title  to  real  estate  estimated 
to  be  worth,  in  round  numbers,  $14,- 
704,000.  This  is  mortgaged  in  similar 
terms  for  $4,130,000.  They  have  so- 
called  debenture  bonds  (notes)  out¬ 
standing  for  $9,461,000.  These  are  is¬ 
sued  to  pay  six  per  cent  interest;  but, 
according  to  a  statement  made  to  me 
by  one  of  their  general  agents,  the 
actual  average  interest  paid  oil  these 
notes  is  less  than  4(4  per  cent.  The 
money  borrowed  on  mortgages  and  on 
these  notes  amounts  to  $13,591,000,  and 
they  have  equities  above  these  fixed 
obligations  for  about  $1,113,000,  or  a 
little  less  than  eight  per  cent.  There 
are,  however,  some  other  items  of  as¬ 
sets  aside  from  the  real  estate,  which 
brings  the  total  up  to  $15,536,000;  and 
the  liabilities  to  $13,685,000,  leaving  net 
assets  at  $1,851,000,  which  would  leave 
a  margin  of  a  little  less  than  12  per 
cent  actual  holding.  The  fixed  charges 
on  property  of  this  kind,  of  interest, 
taxes,  insurance,  water  rents,  etc.,  would 
probably  exceed  $1,000,000  annually.  If 
the  company  should  default  in  these 


payments,  foreclosures  of  the  mortgages 
would  follow,  and  with  forced  sale,  and 
expense  of  foreclosure,  the  property 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  net  the 
appraisal  value.  The  $4,130,000  being 
mortgages  would  have  to  be  paid  first 
out  of  the  proceeds.  The  $9,461,000  of 
debenture  bonds  being  simply  notes  or 
promises  to  pay  at  a  given  time,  are  not 
a  lien  on  the  real  estate,  and  would 
have  to  take  their  chances  with  the 
other  obligations  of  the  company.  A 
Brooklyn  company  financed  on  similar 
lines  is  now  undergoing  liquidation. 
Suppose  one  of  your  neighbors  came  to 
you  and  said:  “I  can  buy  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm  for  $10,000.  All  the  money  I 
have  is  $400  to  pay  down ;  but  I  have 
about  $800  of  stock  and  tools.  The 
owner  will  take  back  a  mortgage  for 
$3,000.  This  leaves  me  $4,600  short. 
For  tli is  $4,600  I  propose  to  issue  six 
per  cent  notes  running  for  10,  15  or  20 
years.  And  I  want  to  sell  you  some 
of  these  notes,  so  that  I  can  pay  the 
seller  the  amount  he  demands.”  How 
many  of  the  notes  would  you  take? 
If  the  purchaser  then  proposed  to  go 
on  and  buy  other  farms  on  the  same 
basis,  and  continue  the  process  indefi¬ 
nitely,  would  you  not  think  him  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  should  be  looked  after  by  his 
friends?  If  so,  what  would  you  think 
of  the  sanity  of  the  small  investor  who 
kept  on  buying  the  notes  until  he  con¬ 
trolled  $15,000,000  of  farm  land  in  which 
his  cash  investments  were  only  about 
eight  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of 
the  farms? 

No  experienced  investor  would  con¬ 
sider  it  safe  to  operate  with  his  own 
money  in  New  York  City  real  estate 
on  an  eight  or  a  12  per  cent  margin, 
and  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
investors  in  notes  of  operating  real 
estate  companies  is  that  they  are  fur¬ 
nishing  the  money,  and  taking  the  risks, 
for  other  people’s  speculations.  If  the 
promoters  succeed  they  pay  for  the  use 
of  your  money,  and  pocket  the  profits. 
If  they  fail,  or  prove  dishonest,  the 
holder  of  their  debenture  bonds  (notes) 
loses  his  money. 

Texas  School  Lands  of  the  State  of 
Texas. 

We  have  had  many  private  inquiries 
about  the  land  agencies  advertising  these 
lands;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consult 
these  agencies,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
wise  to  do  so,  as  they  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  land  office,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pay  them  for  information 
or  other  service.  There  seems  to  be 
quite  a  large  acreage  of  this  land  avail¬ 
able  to  actual  settlers  just  now.  For 
full  information,  address  J.  T.  Robison, 
Commissioner,  Austin,  Tex.  In  his  cir¬ 
culars  you  will  find  the  same  frank  ad¬ 
vice  that  we  have  repeated  so  often, 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment, 
you  should  first  investigate  the  tracts 
you  wish  to  buy,  first  going  to  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  when  there  adopt  your  own 
methods  to  find  the  land  suited  to  your 
wants.  That  is  good  advice  for  those 
who  are  tempted  to  allow  land  schemers 
to  make  selections  for  them. 

Arthur  Gero  Marshall,  promoter  of 
the  Standard  Protective  and  of  the 
Bankers’  Protective  Societies,  was  last 
week  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  pen¬ 
itentiary  and  a  fine  of  $500  as  a  result 
of  a  trial  on  charges  of  scheming  to 
defraud.  Policyholders  were  promised 
sick  benefits,  and  a  premium  of  $250 
at  the  end  of  five  years.  Marshall  paid 
himself  a  fat  salary  out  of  the  prem¬ 
iums,  and  policyholders  lost  sums  ap¬ 
proaching  $50,000.  In  imposing  sen¬ 
tence,  the  judge  told  Marshall  that  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  societies  were 
improperly  founded,  and  could  not  pay 
the  policyholders  sick  benefits  and  $250 
premiums.  Of  course,  he  knew  it.  All 
fakers  know  that  they  could  not  keep 
the  promises  they  make  if  they  wanted 
to  do  it.  Marshall  was  indicted  a  year 
ago  for  Oregon  land  frauds,  and  was 
convicted  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  in 
1905  for  embezzlement.  The  benefit 
societies  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
robberies.  Some  of  them  are  yet  work¬ 
ing  the  game. 

Your  paper  is  the  best,  not  one  of  the 
best ;  but  the  best  farm  paper  that  ever 
came  to  Jersey  or  any  State.  a.  c.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  confess  to  a  degree  of  pleasure 
in  the  receipt  of  a  letter  like  the  above. 
We  have  an  ambition  to  make  The 
R.  N.-Y.  everything  that  a  farm  paper 
ought  to  be.  As  we  have  said  before, 
we  never  feel  entirely  satisfied.  We 
keep  making  mistakes,  some  of  which 
are  probably  unimportant,  and  others 
that  cause  greater  concern ;  but  through 
it  all  is  the  one  honest  purpose  to 
make  a  paper  that  will  best  serve  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  But 
the  subscribers  themselves  really  con¬ 
tribute  quite  as  much  to  its  policy  and 
usefulness  as  do  those  in  immediate 
charge.  Without  this  help  no  such 
paper  could  be  made.  j.  j.  d. 


THE  BIGGEST 
VEHICLE  AND 
HARNESS  BOOK 


Pcs  the  extraordinary  values  in  the  1910 

Style  Book  of 
■**'  —  vehicles — harness 

Compare  with  the  offers  of  other  makers 
before  you  order.  Murray  is  theoldest  big 
maker-shows  the  most  completeline-sells 
direct— insures  safe  delivery— guaranteed 
two  years— gives  four  weeks’road  trial. 

We  want  every  farmer  in  America  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  f  ree  book  i  n  his  home. 
Don’t  buy  till  you  see  it.  Send  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.  326-332  E.  5th  St. 


The 
largest 
and  most 
complete 
vehicle  book 
printed. 


Save  Jobbers  Wholesaled  Dealers  Profits 

Wagons,  trucks, 
and  combination 
boxes  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at 
wholesale  prices. 
We  guarantee  to 
save  you  money. 
Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

HILLSDALE  TRUCK  &  WAGON  COMPANY, 
Dept.  R,  Hillsdale,  Michigan. 

PI  ATC  DflflPl  MR  at  wholesale:  lasts  forever; 
OLniL  nUUnilU  needs  no  paint  or  repairs; 
never  leaks.  W.  M.  BENNlNGElt.Walnutport,  Pa. 


Hydraulic 


Cider  Presses 

v  All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years*  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
.Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

Thomaa- Albright  Co.,  HEWYORK.N.Y. 


Turn  yourBurplns  fruit  into 
money.  You  can  make 
handsome  profits  from  tho 
sale  ol  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  ofoutflta. 

THE  BOOMERS  BOSCHESl 
;  PRESS  CO., 312  WatorSt., 
Syraouse,  N.  Y, 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  eto. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO  ’ 

Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  Now  York,  N.  Y- 

AGFNTS  200%  PROFIT 

^  ^  Bluntly,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
^  Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
■wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  tho  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 


B«ys  Best 

/  140-Egg 

■  Incubator 


Double  case  all  over,  best  copper 
tank;  nursery  self-regulator.  Best 
140-clilck  brooder.  $4.50.  Both  or¬ 
dered  together  811.50.  Freight  Pre¬ 
paid.  No  machines  at  any  price  are 
Letter.  Write  for  book  today  .r  send  price 
and  save  waiting,  tiansfucti-m  guaranteed. 

BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  4g  Racine.  Wls 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.l8il 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


GAPES!  GAPES! 

The  Rex  Gape  Worm  Extractor  is  the  greatest  remedy  for 
gapes  in  existence.  Wonderful,  how  sure  and  easy  it 

is  in  saviiiQ  your  dyino  chicks.  Guaranteed.  Send  for 
booklet.  J.  S.  KLOOK,  Box  17,  Urban,  Pa. 


A  A  Leading  varieties  of  Prize  Poultry, 
fcw  LUUv  yliUU  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  Free.  Illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog,  10  cts.  F.  G.  WILE,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Darlington  poultry  farm-white  rocks  ex¬ 
clusively;  better  than  ever;  no  incubators  or 
brooders  used  The  natural  way.  Fine,  healthy 
stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5  per  100;  Fishel  and  Van 
Orsdale  strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JAMES  T.  JONES,  Darlington,  Md. 


ORPINGTONS  AND  HAMBURGS 

White,  Black  and  Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington. 
Fine  quality.  Also  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
$2.00  per  sitting. 

J.  1).  GRAHAM,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 


T>R  I ZE- WINNING  STRAINS— R.  I.  Reds, 
both  combs;  White  Wyandottes;  Barred  Rocks; 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  S.  O.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns;  safe  delivery;  70#  fertility  guaranteed; 
eggs,  $1,  15;  $5,  100.  F.  1’RESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  White  Wyandottes 

at  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  F.  D.  JOHNSON.  It.  D.  I, 
Boonton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S7K<Ktss 

1.800  eggs  hatched  spring  1910.  Averaged  over 
92  per  cent  fertility.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per 
100.  Chicks  matter  of  correspondence.  LEESIDE 
FARM,  J.  L.  Leei  Carmel,  New  York. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Do  away  with  all  roofing  trooblos.  Durable.  Depend¬ 
able.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Inexpensive.  Cata- 
kL£A  logne  ?  Montross  Company,  Caradon,  N.  J, 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  »tporicea 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,!!  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  K.  Y. 


MARKET  GARDEKERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal — an  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  your  business.  $1.00  a  year,  52  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  threo  market  gardeners  we  will 
send  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers'  Journal,  521  Walker  Bldg,,  Louisville,  Ky. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 


The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leg-horns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  15;  $0  per  100.  White  Rock  eggs, 
$3.00  per  15,  $12.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  por 
10,  $8  per  100;  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed  on 
all  eggs.  Ducklings,  25  cents  each,  $20.00  per  100. 
Correspondence  invited.  Address  all  communica¬ 
tions  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


AND 


White  Leghorn  ami 
Pekin  Ducks  still  in 
the  lead.  We  are 
_  _  breeders  of  the 

PEKIN  DUCKSKran<Icst  layiR« 

I  L,  iy  1  rx  u  u  vt  iy  o  strain  of  Single  Com  I) 
White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperii.  1 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
$6.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100,  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Hose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators,  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  R£,“nhdde 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  R8d*-S??S"ja 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  BDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Largo  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  per  100:  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13;  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weed  sport.  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  our  heavy  laying  strain.  We  sell  eggs  only 
from  strong  yearling  liens,  $1.50  per  15— $5.00 per  100. 
HICKORY  ISLAND  FARM,  Clayton,  New  York. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

|  $10  per  llHJ ;  Eggs, $5  per  100.  Allchicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  raised,  free  range  selected  yearling.;. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,N.  Y. 


Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards 

offer  you  eggs  that  are  guaranteed  fortile,  from 
well-matured,  vigorous,  range  grown  Silver- Laced 
W.  Wyandottes,  W.  S.  C.  Brown  &  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers; 

i  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$0  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

2a0  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  dc  Grace,  Maryland. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE.  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Ooopersburg,  Pa. 


TH0R0UCH-BRED  POULTRY— Best  twenty  varieties. 
Good  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalog. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Route  3. 


BUFF,  wo.  Leghorns,  eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  It.  I. 

lieO,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs,  90c.  pel-  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


C  fj  O  fj  “Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
uUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  liens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collilis,  Ohio. 


BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  heavy  layers, 
true  color:  15  eggs.  $1 :  guaranteed  eight  chicks. 
ART  TAYLOR,  Box  27,  Washington,  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  ISWYUITS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  W  lute  Wyandottes. 
R.  I.  Reds.  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  &  C. 
POULTRY  PLANT, P.  O.  Box  333,  Stamford.  Conn. 


PouIti*viiien — Send  10c.  for  our  191*9  Catalog,  chock  full  of-.iaefid 
information.  Describes  ami  illustrates  2'*  varieties.  You  can’t 
aiford  to  be  without  it.  Fast  Donegal  Poultry  Yanis  MuiiettaJ’a 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns^^;;^!;-: 

ers.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  B.  W.  BIRD.  Kirkwood,  N.Y. 


WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 

Eggs,  $4.00  per  100:  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  Eggs, 
13,  $1.50;  26,  $2.50;  40,  $3  50;  50,  $4;  100,  $7.  Excki.- 
sick  Poultry  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  Jonesdaie.Wis. 
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free. 


BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks-SmV^'S 

and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1.00:  100.  $5.00. 

GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 


Giant  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $:i.oo  per 

10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  II.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


J  ./ 


J. 
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Broilers,  pair . 90  ©1.00 
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Roosters . .  .1  2  ®  .15 

Ducks . 14  ©  .15 

Geese . 10  @  .11 

Turkeys . 12  ©  .15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fcv . 

.22 

©  .23 

.24© 

.26 

Common  to  Good . . . 

.  .20 

@  .21 

.22© 

.25 

Chickens,  roasting  ... 

.  .22 

®  .23 

•23@ 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18 

®  .21 

.19© 

.22 

Common  ltun . 
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®  .16 

.15© 

.18 

Fowls . 

®  .20 

18© 

.23 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.  .28 

©  .29 

Geese . 

©  .16 

Squabs,  doz . 

..  1.50 

@  4.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs. 

.  6.75 

©  8.00 

Bulls . 

©  6.10 

Cows . 

Calves. 

.  2.0U 

©  5.40 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . 

.  7.00 

©  8.50 

Culls .  . 

..  5.00 

fa)  6.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

.  4.00 

©  6.00 

Lambs . 

.  7.00 

©  8.00 

Hogs . 

©10.00 

COUNTRY 
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Calves,  lb . 

Lambs. 

.  .07 

©  .10)4 

Hothouse,  head _ 

.  3.00 

©  6.50 

Pork,  100  lbs . 

.13.00 

@14.00 

•  GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1.  North’n 


Duluth,  bn . 

1  15 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.14 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.62 

@ 

.63 
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.48 

© 

.50 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
May  o.  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail’’  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  pnekage  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.29 

© 

.30 

.32© 

.34 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .28 

© 

.28)4 

SO® 

.33 

Lower  Grades  . 

..  .23 

.25 

24© 

.27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

. .  .28 

© 

.29 

.30© 

.32 

Common  to  Good. . 

..  .23 

® 

.25 

.25® 

.28 

Factory . 

. .  .22 

® 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .20 

® 

.21 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  inthe20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

■09@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best — 

...  .16 

@ 

.17 

.20© 

.24 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

® 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Skims . 

...  .05 

@ 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGG! 

3 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

...  23 

fob 

.25 

.28© 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice.  .22 

® 

.23 

.26® 

.28 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .23 

® 

.23)4 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good. . 

...  .18 

a 

.22 

•23@ 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.85 

© 

2.90 

qt. 

.15 

Medium . 

© 

2.25 

Pea . 

...  2.10 

® 

2.25 

qt 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2. at) 

© 

3.25 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.90 

© 

3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

..  3.10 

© 

3.15 

HOP 

s 

Prime  to  Choice . 

. .  .27 

@ 

.28 

• 

Common  to  Good.... 

. . .  .25 

® 

.26 

German.  New  Crop.. 

..  .62 

® 

.68 

DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy .. .  .09  ©  10 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .00  @  .08 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .06)4 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1.50  ©  1.65 

Cherries . 10  ©  .1?  lb. 

Raspberries . 22  ©  .22)4  lb. 

Huckleberries . 12  @  .14 

FRESH  FRUITS 
Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  3.50  @  5.00 

Hen  Davis .  3.00  ©  3.50 

Spy .  2.00  ©  4.50 

Baldwin . 3.50  @  4.50 

Greening .  2.25  ®  5.00 

llusset . 2.00  ©  3.50 

Western,  box .  1.50  ©  2.50 

Strawberries.  Md..  qt..  .09  ©  .12 

South  Carolina  .  07  ©  .09 

Norfolk . 05  @  .09 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes. 

Florida,  bbl . 2.00  @  3.75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3.00  @  4.00 

State  and  West'u,  bbl  .75  ©1.25 

Asparagus,  doz . 75  ©  2.25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.00  ©  1.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte.  1.50  ©  2.50 

Lettuce.  )4-bbl  bkt . 50  ©l.OO 

Peas,  )4  bbl.  bkt . 75  ©  2.00 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier .  1.00  ©2.50 

Onions,  state,  bag .  1.00  ©  3.50 

Southern,  new,  bu..  1.00  @2.00 
Romainc,  )4-bbl.  bkt..  .75  @1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 2.00  @  3.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 30  @  .05 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.00  ©  1.50 

Tomatoes. 


each 


Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier...  1.25  ®  2.25 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  @1.25 


.14 

■09@  .12 


.22©  .25 
.25®  .20 


.03©  .05 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  ©  .35 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  .50  ©  .75 


The  picture  at  Fig.  228,  page  563, 
shows  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  two  of  his  Bronze  toms.  These 
birds  weighed  32  pounds  each  at  10 
months,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
breed.  The  Bronze  is  still  the  popular 
breed,  and  every  year  hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  start  turkey  raising.  They  do  not 
always  succeed,  hut  where  there  is  a 
good  range  and  some  one  in  the  family 
to  attend  to  the  work  the  turkey  crop 
is  a  good  one. 


THE  BOSTON  MILK  WAR. 

The  milk  situation  in  New  England  has 
been  boiling  for  years  and  has  now  come 
to  a  head  in  a  desperate  struggle  between 
the  producers  aud  the  Boston  contractors. 
As  wc  dose  our  forms  for  the  press,  the 
situation  is  as  follows ; 

Boston  Milk  Producers’  Association,  an 
association  made  up  of  the  farmers  of  New 
England  selling  milk  in  •  Boston,  officers 
S.  II.  Abbott,  president,  W.  A.  Hunter, 
secretary,  have  been  very  active  in  getting 
the  farmers  in  line  to  stand  out  for  the 
same  rate  this  Summer  as  lias  been  holding 
for  Winter.  Winter  rates  are  40  cents 
per  8 14 -Quart  can;  Summer  rates,  32  cents. 
Contracts  are  signed  May  1  for  Summer 
and  November  1  for  Winter  rates.  The 
Boston  Milk  Producers’  Association  has  al¬ 
ready  erected  a  number  of  separators  along 
the  railroad  lines,  where  they  are  going  to 
take  care  of  the  milk  taken  from  Boston 
markets.  Cream  is  to  he  used  for  butter 
and  skim-millc  sent  back  to  farms,  when 
the  farmers  can  feed  hpgs,  calves,  etc.  Con¬ 
tractors  who  handle  most  of  milk  in  Bos¬ 
ton  claim  they  cannot  pay  Winter  rate  in 
Summer,  as  cost  of  handling,  etc.,  makes 
it  impossible.  Governor  Draper  has  been 
very  active  in  trying  to  brikg  the  conflict¬ 
ing  parties  together,  but  without  result. 
Contraetors  will  not  give  in,  and  claim 
that  they  can  get  all  milk  needed  for  Bos¬ 
ton.  Both  sides  are  very  confident.  Con¬ 
tractors  are  drawing  supplies  from  distant 
points,  and  may  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
supply  all  right  for  a  while,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  milk  from  near  Boston  is 
being  kept  back.  The  farmers  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  succeed,  and  they  are  certainly  in 
the  right.  If  Boston  wants  good  milk, 
people  have  to  pay  more  for  it.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  contractors  are  going  as 
far  north  as  Canada  for  milk,  and  that 
largo  dealers  in  New  Y'ork  are  sending 
large  quantities  in  an  effort  to  break  down 
the  producers.  With  the  present  high  price 
of  butter,  the  time  is  a  good  one  for  hold¬ 
ing  out.  An  investigation  into  the  cost  of 
producing  and  handling  milk  is  called  for. 
All  such  things,  honestly  conducted,  should 
lie  welcomed  by  farmers. 


Hypodermic  Injection. — A  Mr.  Blank 
traveled  through  Lehigh  County,  selling 
capsules  of  two  kinds  to  destroy  San  Jos6 
scale.  He  loosened  the  bark  of  trees, 
placing  under  two  of  the  capsules  contain¬ 
ing  a  powder,  then  tacked  the  bark  in 
place  over  the  powder,  claiming  the  circu¬ 
lation  would  absorb  and  carry  poisonous 
substances  to  the  twigs  and  destroy  the 
scale.  “What  fools  these  mortals  be.” 

w.  II.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Right !  If  they  were  wise, 
how  many  of  these  fakers  would  be  obliged 
to  go  to  work. 


Holds  World's  Record 


The  New  1910  Mode! 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


phatically  the  BEST 
nly  one  for  YOU  to  buy. 

1.  It  skims  the  cleanest. 

2.  It’s  built  the  strongest. 

3.  It's  the  easiest  cleaned. 

4.  It's  the  most  convenient. 

5.  It  requires  least  power. 
The  U.  S.  defeated  all 

other  Separators  at  Seat¬ 
tle  on  these  five  essential  | 
points  and 


Won  Grand  Prize 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  ] 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt..  U.  S.  A.  J 


The  Greatest  Hay  Fork  ever  built. 


Handles  Timothy  and  other  heavy  Hay 
perfectly  and  is  grand  in  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  Picks  up  the  Hay  in  great  big 
bunches,  binds  its  loads  so  the  Hay  does 
not  shako  loose  and  scatter  about. 
When  it  is  tripped  it  drops  every  straw 
slick  and  clean  and  spreads  the  hay  well 
in  the  mow  or  on  the  stack. 

This  fork  is  built  of  special  steel, 
thoroughly  braced  and  strong  enough  to 
lift  a  Ton.  It  is  so  perfectly  balanced 
it  can  be  opened  or  closed  with  a  slight 
touch. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  fork. 
Don’t  let  him  sell  you  something  just  as 
good.  There  is  none  other  that  will 
compare  with  it. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  this  fork, 
write  to  us.  Write  now  for  our  complete.’ | 
catalog  on  barn,  stable  and  dairy  fittings. 

Louden 
601 


Machinery  Co. 
Broadway, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 


SPAVIN  CURt 


k  Never  failing  cure  for  Spavin,  1 
.Curb,  Splint,  Hin^lmnr,  alii 

IKanraen.  Also  a  great  fam-| 
lily  liniment.  31  a  J f •  > 1 1 1 . • :  6| 
I  for  3S.  Ask  druggists. , 
/“Treatise  on  the  Horse”  freel 
"at  drug  stores  or  address 
Dr.  It.  .1.  KKNDAI.I.  COMPANY 
Kuosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


FOR  ^Al  C — CARLOAD  WHITE  CEDAR  POLES  20  to  40 

run  wnLC  feetioni;.  Send  for  description  and 
price. 


R 


HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  N.  Y. 


lOSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs,  $1  for  15.  $3 

1  for  50.'  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS— Bourbon  Reds,  $3.50  for  12;  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  and  Narragansetts,  $3.00forl2:  B.  P. 
Rocks.  S-  O.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  ('.  Black  Minorcas. 

$1.00  for  17  eggs.  W.  R.  CARLE,  R.F.D.  1,  Jacobsbura,  0- 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Rods,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route!,  Richland,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP, 
Delaware  Valley.  New 


in  fertile 
catalogue 


For  Sale  or  Exchange 


150  Farms  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 

and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 

for  a  small  farm, 
_  only  Drug  Store 
ina  town  of  800,  in  western~New  York.  Address 
“  DRUGS,”  P.  O.  Box  739,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE  FARMS  — 215  acres,  75  in  timber,  balance 
rich,  smooth,  and  well  located.  Near  church, 
school  and  market.  Fair  buildings,  best  wheat,  corn 
and  hay  land.  Great  stock  farm.  $6000  00,  easy 
terms.  Catalogue  freo.  Oldest  Reliablo  Agency. 
GEORGE  W.  TEBO,  Dover,  Delaware,  U.  S.  A. 

FOK  SALK— Ideal  farm  and  stock  rancli  of  6220 
acres  in  Wilberger  County,  Texas,  just  across 
line  from  Jackson  County,  Okla.,  on  the  line  of 
Orient  Railroad,  with  flagstation  “Round  Timbers” 
on  place,  together  with  stock  pens,  etc.  About  one- 
half  agricultural  laud,  100  acres  in  timber,  balance 
grass  or  orchard  land,  fenced  and  cross-fenced,  500 
acres  now  in  corn,  200  acres  in  oats,  40  acres  in 
alfalfa,  good  water,  4  wind  mills,  325 cows  andcalves, 
50  head  steers,  20  hogs,  100  head  young  mules,  also 
farm  implements,  good  ranch  house  80  rods  from 
"Round  Timbers”  Station,  2  tenement  houses.  All 
trains  stop  at  "Round  Timbers”  Station  on  notice. 
Telephone  and  R.F'.D.  Price  $16.50  per  acre.  Will  sell] 
witli  or  without  stock.  Any  purchaser  bnyingratichl 
will  invoice  stock  at  low  values.  Must  sell  to  close 
partnership.  Address  W.  T.  Gibbons,  Mur.,  Elmer,  Okla. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
nse  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  fanners.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TF  you  have  bought  the  C.  A.  C.  AXE  and 
A  know  the  unequalled  value  of  the  hand- 
forged,  hand-tempered  steel  from  which  it  is 
made,  you’re  just  the  Vnan  who  will  appreciate 
the 

DAMASCUS  HUNTING  HATCHET 

Tt's  made  of  the  same  kind  of  steel  and  is 
the  hatchet  always  chosen  by  hunters  and  trap¬ 
pers  who  seek  the  best  camp  tools  to  be  had. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  it.  send  us  82.00  and  his 
name  and  we’ll  send  you  the  hatchet  prepaid.  Specify 
weight  (1)4  to  2 '4  pounds)  ami 
length  of  handle  (111  to  24  in.)  We 
make  it  in  regular  and  wedge 
shapes.  Your  money  back  if  you 
don't  like  it. 

Til K  C.  A.  C.  AXE  CO., 

12  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Muss. 


Look  for  this 
Trade-Mark 


HEATING 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  heating  for  any  purpose ; 
residences,  large  buildings,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  We  make  the  famous 

KROESCHELL 
HOT  WATER  BOILER 

KROESCHELL  BROS.  CO. 

458  West  Erie  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SiLRE 

SPRING  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

for  market  and  breeding  purposes.  Reg.  stock. 

S.  WALTERS,  Burlington,  Conn. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


DLKASK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Corn- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies.  etc.  E,  It.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Si.,  N.  V. 


FREE 

DIRECTORY 


OF  RE 
COMMISSION 


LIABLE 

MERCHANTS 


in  28  produce  markets  fur. 
nished  on  application  to  Bept- 
E.,  National  League  of  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FIIANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Beaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York- 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


Mats  ate  E 

Florida  Lands 

Offer  You  an  Opportunity  to  become  Independent  in  a  Short  Time. 

BIG  PROFITS  ARE  MADE 

On  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  You  are  close  to  the  Best  Markets  in  the  East. 

Quick  Transportation,  Low  Freight  Rates. 

The  West  Coast  of  Florida  is  famed  for  its  climate.  There  are  no  killinS 
frosts  or  icy  winds.  The  land  is  rich,  and  with  a  little  assistance  nature  produce5  — 

always  a  bountiful  crop.  Two  and  three  crops  a,  year,  yields  $500  to  $1500 
net,  per  acre. 

_  A  beautiful  and  instructive  booklet  has  been  compiled  by  a  western  man 
which  describes  all  details.  This  will  be  sent  to  any  address  free  of  cost.  Write — 

J.  W.  WHITE.  Gen’ I  Ind.  Agent. 


Seaboard  Alr-Llne  Railway,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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I  sing  the  hen.  that  noble  bird 
With  shiny  yellow  legs, 

Who,  when  she  t'eeleth  so  disposed 
Supplieth  us  with  eggs ; 

Whose  gentle,  soothing  “Cutter-quaw  !” 

Cheers  up  our  spirits  some. 

Since  we're  reminded  by  the  sound 
That  gentle  Spring  has  come. 

— Somerville  Journal. 

“A  man  kin  alius  fix  up  arguments  to 
quiet  his  conscience,”  said  Uncle  Eben, 
“‘but  'tain’t  no  use.  No  matter  how 
much  you  turns  de  clock  back,  sundown 
gwinter  come  jes’  dc  same.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“Mother,”  said  a  little  boy,  “isn’t  it 
funny  that  everybody  calls  my  little 
brother  a  bouncing  baby?”  “Why  do 
you  think  it’s  funny,  William?”  asked 
his  mother.  “Because  when  I  dropped 
him  in  the  porch  this  morning  he  didn't  j 
bounce  a  bit — he  just  hollered!” — Credit 
Lost. 

“Do  you  think  there  is  any  likelihood 
that  the  comet  will  do  any  damage  on 
the  earth  this  Summer?”  “No,”  replied 
the  pessimist,  “there  ain’t  likely,  after 
the  grafters  and  the  combinations  and 
the  Spring  frosts  get  through,  to  he 
anything  left  to  damage.”— Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

“You  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  your 
constituents  interested  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible?"  “Yes,”  replied  Senator  Sor¬ 
ghum.  “In  politics  there  is  no  use  of 
trying  to  let  well  enough  alone.  Jf  you 
don’t  give  people  something  to  think 
about  they’ll  be  giving  you  something  to 
think  about.” — Washington  Star. 

A  tourist,  while  travelling  through 
Arizona,  noticed  the  dry,  dusty  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country.  “Doesn't  it  ever 
rain  around  here?”  lie  asked  one  of  the 
natives.  “Rain?”  The  native  spat. 
“Rain?  Why,  say,  pardner,  there’s  bull¬ 
frogs  in  this  yere  town  over  five  years 
old  that  hasn’t  learned  to  swim  yet.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“I  had  the  loveliest  dream  last  night,” 
says  the  fond  wife.  “I  dreamed  about 
a  new  Spring  bonnet.”  “There’s  lots  of 
dreams  that  never  come  true,”  observes 
the  brutal  husband.  “I'm  afraid  this  is 
one.  I  dreamed  that  I  purchased  an 
egg  at  the  millinery  store  and  set  it 
under  a  hen  and  hatched  out  one  of  the 
latest  hats.” — Chicago  Post. 

A  negro  house  cleaner,  whose  speech 
marked  him  as  one  fresh  from  the 
South,  was  sent  by  an  '  employment 
agency  to  answer  a  Brooklyn  woman’s 
request  for  an  able  bodied  man  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  Spring  upheaval.  When  he 
presented  himself  at  her  door  the  house¬ 
wife  asked  him  what  wages  he  de¬ 
manded.  “Ya-as’m,”  the  house  cleaner 
answered,  with  an  ingratiating  smile. 
“Yo’  eats  me  an’  it’s  $1  a  day.  But, 
ma’am,  if  ah  eats  mahself  it’s  one  dol- 
lah  two  bits.” — New  York  Sun. 

The  old  colonel  was  spinning  off 
yarns  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  heat 
of  reminiscent  patriotism  his  memory 
became  somewhat  tangled.  “Ah,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  related  seriously. '  “I  shall  nev¬ 
er  forget  the  charge  at  Chickamauga. 

It  was  there  that  I  lost  my  leg.”  Ten 
minutes  later  the  old  colonel  was  rela¬ 
ting  an  incidenet  of  Gettysburg.  “And 
when  we  climbed  Little  Round  Top  the 
bullets  were  whistling  on  all  sides.  It 
was  there  that  I  lost  my  leg.”  And 
thirty  minutes  later,  through  a '  misty 
haze  of  smoke:  “Seven  Pines,  gentle-, 
men,  Seven  Pines !  Ah,  that  was  the 
battle.  One  of  my  legs  was  shot  from 

under  me,  and” -  But  just  then  a 

timid  little  boy  looked  up  and  asked 
shyly:  “Grandpa,  were — were  you  a  cen¬ 
tipede  in  those  days?” — Chicago  News. 
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*■*.  )U  can  have  any  Sta- 
Rite  Farm  Engine— 
j  25  H.  P.;  Portable,  Semi- 
,ble  or  Stationary— on 

J  Days  Riskless 
Free  Trial 


TJn  monev  in  advance.  No  red  tape  of  any 
a  C  n-nlv  tell  us  the  kind  of  work  you  want  a  gasoline  engine 
kind.  y  ®  *  vou  the  power  best  suited  to  your  needs:  Test  it 

out  In  any  way  you  like.  Prove  its  honest  quality  on  your  own  wor  - 
_  for  one  month  —  absolutely  at  our  risk. 

The  Sta  -  Rite  is  a  guaranteed  engine, 
especially  built  for  farm  use.  It's  a  trouble- 


If  you  don't  find  the  Sta -Rite  the  simplest, 
strongest,  smoothest-running  rig  you  ever  saw 
—  better  in  every  way  than  any  other  engine 
of  its  size,  selling  at  any  price  -  ship  it  back 
to  us  and  we’ll  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 
You  won’t  be  out  one  penny  on  the  deal. 


Relow  is  shown  our  Hand  Portable  V/,  H.  P- -  the  handiest  rig  ever  built 

f°b  rZrWrS  fc?  handsome  Ocataioguf  ilSiShig  this  sturdy 

Cc  andThe  ^  Lncy-matos  and  Un^avcs  In  the  con**.. 

Sta-Rite  line.  IA1MCB 

Wisconsin 


proof  money  -  maker  that  has  won  hundreds 
of  friends  from  coast  to  coast.  It's  the  one 
power  that  never  goes  wrong  —  and  never 
disappoints. 


Prof.  West  Dodd, 
President  of  Dodd  & 
Struthors,  is  the  sci¬ 
entist  who  has  taught 
the  world  how  to  con¬ 
trol  lightning* 


D&S 


Not  since  the  days  of  Franklin 
has  any  scientist  done  as  much 
to  protect  life  and  property  from 
the  destructive  consequences  of 
lightning  as  has 


Ben|amln  Franklin, 
the  eminent  scientist 
who  taught  the  world 
what  lightning  really 
is  by  a  simple  experi¬ 
ment  of  kite  flying. 


Professor  WEST  DODD 

the  inventor  of  the  D.  &  S.  system  of  lightning  rod  construction.  The 
basis  of  this  great  claim  is  due  to  several  very  important  inventions  for 
making  rwotven  copper  lightning  rod  cable  fixtures,  and  equipment  for  light¬ 
ning  rod  constniction.  This  system  has  given  to  humanity  safety  for  the 
home  and  family  and  protection  to  animal  life  and  property. 

EVERY  TIME 

Lightning  strikes  _ 

You  Are  in  Danger 

unless  you  hare  D.  &  S.  lightning  rods  on  your  buildings.  You  cannot  afford 
to  take  such  chances.  You  ueed  this  protection  for  your  home — for  your  prop¬ 
erty.  IYike  other  lines  of  business  and  professions,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  real,  the  genuine,  and  the  imitation  or  the  cheap  kind.  You  canno.t  afford 
to  accept  dangerous  substitutes  when  stick  important  principles  are  involved. 
You  cannot  afford  to  keep  that  good  horse,  of  that  good  cow,  or  any  other  kind 
of  live  stock,  in  unprotected  buildings — much,  less  the  home, -where  the  loved 
ones  abide.  Think  of  it,  man.  You  will  not  need  to  think  long. 

This  is  proof  sufficient:  hi  fire  insurance  companies  report  losses  showing 
2,960  fires  in  one  year;  2,165  were  caused  by  lightning,  only  705  from  other  sources 
combined.  Think  of  it,  3  to  1.  That  is  what  we  save  you  from. 

This  ought  to  be  sufficient  warning  to  you  and  important  enough  to  warrant 
quick  action.  You  need  lightning  rod  protection— you  ueed  the  best..  The  best 
is  the  D.  &  S.  System.  D.  &  S.  means  Dodd  &  Struthers.  We  are  proneer  light¬ 
ning  rod  manufacturers.  Our  Woven  Copper  Cable,  invented  .and  exclusively 
controlled  by  us,  has  given  the  liglitnidgrod  business  a  respectable  place  among 
merchants  and  professional  inert  everywhere,  because  it  is  right — right  in  qual¬ 
ity-nothing  but  pure  copper  wire  used  ;  right  in  method  of  construction,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  one  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  conductors  in  lightning  rod  construction. 
Our  great  book  written  by  Prof.  Dodd,  entitled  “The  Laws  and  Nature 
of  Lightning,”  I-  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  It  now.  Spring 
storm,  ore  coming.  Do  not  delay.  Such  delays  are  dangerous. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS,  437  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  nun 
‘‘a  square  deal.’.’  See  guarantee 

YOU  NEED  THIS 


True  Temper 
Special  Hoe 

never  grows  dull.  It  is  made 
in  such  a  way  that  you 
sharpen  it  by  using  it.  Think 
what  that  means  in  saving 
of  time,  labor  and  expense! 


The  Welded  Blade 

shown  above  is  the  explanation. 
A  thin  plate  of  very  hard  tool- 
steel  is  welded  inseparably  to 
the  front  and  lower  half  of  the 
mild  steel  blade.  The  mild 
steel  wears  away  in  use  and 
leaves  the  sharp  cutting  edge  of 
the  tool-steel  always  exposed. 
As  long  as  you  use  the  hoe, 
every  stroke  counts  and  you 
never  have  to  use  a  file. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle,  write  us 
and  we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 

Largeft  Manufacturers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Hand  Tools  in  the  World 


^WaAe|With^^m|ricJ5 


N  Lumber  is  high.  A  car  load  or  two  pays 
for  an  American  Mill.  Supply  your  needs 
1*  and  your  neighbors’.  No  experience  nee. led. 

M  Haul  mill  to  timber  If  desired.  All  Sizes— 

\  All  Prices.  The  Variable  Friction  Feed, 
Combined  Ratchet  Set  Works  and  Quick  Rcceder 
means  m  ost  work 
with  least  power. 

Free  Catalogue 
lists  all  kinds  of 
wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Ask  for  it. 

American  Saw  Mill 
Machinery  Co. 
129  Hope  St. 
Hachettstown,  N.  J. 
1582  Terminal 
Buildings 
New  York 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 


IRON 
and 
STEEL 

Send  today  for  Free  lfook  and  bottom 
Factory  Frices  on  Metal  Hooting  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

80 you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  Bee-wlmt-you-buy-bel'ore  paying- 
Flan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
rooting  and  rooling  supplies  Bold 

_ _  straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

Factory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roolers’  Guido— Write  for  this  Book  today. 
The  United  Foclorloo  Co.,  Dept,  R.31 ,  Cleveland,  O, 


2  Grand  Prizes 


and*  5  Gold  Medals 


all  the  Grand  Prizes  and  all  the  Gold  Medals  given  to 
Pumps  by  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle 
last  summer,  were  awarded  to 

“AMERICAN”  Pmnping  Machinery 

The  reason  why  “American  centrifugals  attain  higher 
efficiencies  than  others  is  the  impellers  are  accurately  ad¬ 
justed  and  machined  true  to  fit  the  cas¬ 
ing  and  the  flowlinos  are  all  easy  curves 
with  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
fluid  in  passing  through 
the  pump. 

“American"  cen- 1 
tnfugals  are  made  | 
in  any  size,  equip¬ 
ped  with  any  power 
and  guaranteed  rig¬ 
idly,  Complete  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  104  Free. 

The  American 
Well  Works 

Office  and  Works:  Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building 


The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  after  two  years’  test,  in  Bulletin  No.  269  states. 

“SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL  seems  to  be  the  best  commercial  substitute  in  the  nature  of  grain,  for  skimmed  milk  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time.” 

You  cannot  do  without  SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL  as  a  supplementary  feed  if  you  expect  to  develop  your  calves  into  large 
producing  dairy  stock.  Start  this  year’s  calves  right;  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


FARMING  IN  EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Fair  Statement  of  an  Unboomed  Country. 

As  a  farmer,  whose  life  has  been  spent  within 
20  miles  of  Boston,  I  will  say  that  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  my  own  section  of  country  appear  greater 
to  me  year  by  year.  1  can  state  this  candidly,  though 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  other  parts 
through  travel  in  the  South,  and  a  trip  west  to 
California,  always  having  an  observant  eye  to  the 
values  in  farm  and  home  life  of  the  places  visited; 
and  I  have  added  to  my  own  experience  by  reading 
closely  the  correspondence  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  country  in  farm  papers  and 
other  periodicals.  All  testimony,  so  far. 
confirms  me  in  the  view  that  our  New 
England  is  favored  in  most  respects, 
speaking  comparatively,  and  that  my 
part  of  New  England  (Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts)  is  especially  so  favored.  No¬ 
where  else  in  the  United  States  (proba¬ 
bly  not  in  the  world)  are  there  so 
many  and  so  comfortable  homes  of  the 
middle  class.  These  are  around  Boston 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  are 
all  over  our  Eastern  Massachusetts 
country.  Even  in  the  cities  there 
are  separate,  wooden  houses,  •  taste¬ 
ful  and  artistic,  with  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  modern  times,  and  often  with 
gardens  and  trees  about  them.  The 
New  England  suburban  home  is  an  in¬ 
stitution,  and  shows  in  its  perfection 
here.  As  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
book  market,  our  section  leads,  so  have 
we  at  our  door  and  surrounding  us  one 
of  the  best  markets  for  farm  produce 
anywhere  to  be  found;  a  keen  demand 
for  tile  best  in  all  lines  and  prices  to 
correspond.  Our  social  and  educational 
advantages  are  generally  admitted;  I 
wish  t  >  claim  and  bring  testimony  to 
support  it,  that  we  are  agriculturally 
fortunate  too,  and  have  more  factors 
favoring  home  life  on  our  farms  than 
most  parts  of  the  country  enjoy.  Our 
facilities  for  profitable  business  farming 
are  many.  We  have  the  markets,  the 
transportation,  the  manure,  and  much 
good  land  as  well. 

Fine  gardening  is  done  about  many 
of  our  northern  cities,  and  that  about 
Boston  may  not  surpass  what  other 
districts  can  show  except  in  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  vegetables  produced  per  meas¬ 
ure  or  per  acre;  in  this  respect  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  leads.  The  gross  amount 
of  produce  from  our  land  here  in  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  (the  most  densely 
populated  corner  of  the  country,  and 
given  to  commerce  and  manufacturers 
as  it  is-)  could  it  be  fully  tabulated, 
would  be  a  surprise  even  to  ourselves.  For  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles  there  are  acres  given  to 
intensive  cultivation,  and  developed  to  the  limit  of 
productivity.  What  the  old  town  of  Concord  has  done 
for  history,  is  no  more  than  she  is  doing  now  to  feed 
the  people,  giving  them  the  most  and  the  best  in  aspara¬ 
gus,  strawberries,  milk,  lettuce,  rhubarb  and  sweet  corn. 
Apples  within  our  own  town  are  grown  so  abundantly 
that  some  seasons  buyers  have  come  here  to  get  them 
for  shipment  to  the  Middle  West,  and  we  are  in  the 
20-mile  zone  out  of  Boston.  Three  brothers  near 
Lowell,  some  years  ago,  doing,  together  a  business 
in  vegetable  growing  that  was  both  extensive  and  in¬ 
tensive,  cleared  over  $7,000  in  a  season.  Some  years 


ago  on  a  market  garden  north  of  Boston  (and  not 
one  of  the  largest)  there  was  grown  as  part  of  the 
product  for  the  season,  11,000  bushels  of  peppers,  which 
were  sold  among  the  Italians  of  Boston.  A  strawberry 
grower  near  here  in  1908  realized  $1,900,  after  paying 
teaming  and  selling  expenses,  from  three  acres  of 
berries.  Another  farmer  in  our  own  town,  keeping 
account  of  receipts  and  expenses  of  his  variety  of 
crops  that  same  year,  found  he  had  netted  over  $1,100, 
besides  his  family's  benefit  in  living  from  the  farm. 
My  next  neighbor  but  one  sold  quinces  from  four 
bushes  last  Fall  to  the  value  of  $33.  Such  instances 


BUILDINGS  ON  A  NEW  ENGLAND  FARM.  Fig.  23G 


HOME  OF  A  MASSACHUSETTS  DAIRY  FARMER.  Fig.  237. 


as  these  mentioned  can  be  duplicated  in  thousands  of 
cases  in  our  Eastern  New  England  farming.  Could 
the  hundreds  of  teams  loaded  with  vegetables  and 
fruit,  that  crowd  the  streets  about  Quincy  Market, 
Boston,  during  late  Summer  and  Fall,  be  seen,  the 
term,  ‘‘the  sterile  soil  of  New  England”  would  be 
realized  as  not  warranted  in  fact,  or  deserved  by  the 
ground  which,  with  encouragement  by  fertilizer,  yields 
such  abundant  harvests. 

With  our  opportunities  for  successful  farming  and 
favored  living  here,  the  price  of  land  is  not  pro¬ 
portionally  high.  Except  in  special  locations, 
or  within  the  10-mile  zone  about  Boston  proper, 
there  is  much  land  of  fair  quality,  outside  villages, 


held  at  a  valuation  of  $50  to  $100  per  acre;  and 
taxes  are  not  so  excessive  as  in  many  less-favored 
locations  where  there  are  few  public  benefits  to  offset 
them.  Compare  with  these  land  values  for  farms 

50  miles  from  Boston,  or  less,  the  $100  per  acre  valua¬ 
tion  I  have  known  put  on  bottom  lands  in  the 
Carolina's;  and  consider  which,  in  this  respect  of 
ground  value,  is  the  favored  section.  These  arc  of 
course  values  here  given  by  location.  Mafket  garden¬ 
ing  about  Boston  is  carried  on  where  $1,000  per 

acre  is  easily  the  value  of  the  ground.  Some  garden¬ 
ers  of  my  acquaintance  have  planted  peach  trees  on 
land  of  this  appraisal,  and  figure  that 
returns  will  pay  for  this  investment,  as 
they  are  benefited  by  nearness  of  market 
and  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
manure.  While  land  is  so  valued  there, 
six  or  eight  miles  farther  out  a 
location  can  be  had  for  $100  per  acre, 

in  a  town  that  has  25  square 

miles  of  territory,  and  about  1,200 

in  population.  Low  values  here  arc 
owing  to  distance  to  a  railroad  (three 
or  four  miles  to  city  having  20  trains  a 
day)  but  an  electric  road  passes  through 
the  east  side  of  the  town  (fare  15  cents 
to  Boston)  and  a  State  macadam  high¬ 
way  runs  midway  of  the  township,  giv¬ 
ing  the  finest  of  driving  connections 
with  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 

Few  places  in  Eastern  Massachusetts 
arc  more  than  six  miles  from  a  railroad 
at  the  furthest,  and  the  village  that  has 
no  electric  road  is  an  exception.  We 
are  especially  favored  by  facilities  of 
communication  in  all  modes  of  travel. 
If  is  a  common  thing  for  one  of  my 
neighbor  farmers  (who  has  an  auto) 
to  send  his  market  team  ahead  with  his 
man  or  young  son  to  drive,  and  follow 
later  by  electric  road  to  meet  it  and  do 
the  selling,  afterward  returning  home 
the  same  way.  I  once  used  the  street 
railway  to  hasten  my  getting  back  from 
a  distant  field  to  attend  to  a  sick  horse 
at  the  barn.  For  recreation  and  family 
convenience,  too,  these  everywhere 
present  street  railways  are  invaluable. 
Family  shopping,  calls,  neighborhood 
errands,  country  and  seashore  excur¬ 
sions;  all  are  facilitated  by  electric  ser¬ 
vice.  With  a  day  and  a  dollar  we  can 
make  a  visit  to  salt  water,  and  enjoy 
some  hours  at  one  of  the  many  scenic 
places  on  our  beautiful  New  England 
coast  (whose  charms  draw  thousands 
each  Summer  from  all  over  the  country) 
while  for  thrice  that  sum  we  can  visit 
the  far-famed  hills  of  Berkshire,  the 
western  county  of  our  State,  on  the  day 
of  some  excursion,  and  enjoy  its  scenery 
by  carriage  or  trolley  or  automobile, 
electric  connection  even  to  New  York, 
service,  while  it  helps  our  business  and 
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pleasure,  contributes  again  to  the  communities  whom 
it  serves  with  transit,  by  a  corporation  and 
franchise  tax  paid  to  the  towns,  the  latter 
based  upon  the  relation  of  its  mileage  of  track 
in  each  town  to  its  general  traffic  receipts.  Our  town 
benefits  in  this  way  from  its  electric  roads  to  the 
amount  of  $7,000,  but  we  have  more  miles  of  road 
than  common.  On  the  steam  roads  our  produce  can 
be  shipped  and  our  supplies  of  all  kinds  brought  in. 
the  freight  rate  to  and  from  Boston  being  but  15 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  fertilizer  from  points  as 
far  distant  as  the  center  of  the  State.  Our  railroads 
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give  us  good  service,  and  reasonable  rates  generally, 
and  the  express  companies  also  reach  most  central 
points  with  their  collection  and  delivery  system,  and 
so  facilitate  our  lighter  traffic  and  that  requiring 
dispatch ;  though  their  rates  might  be  much  lower. 

Fresh  vegetables  that  we  gather  early  in  the  morning 
can  from  our  part  of  the  State  be  sent  by  express 
to  reach  Boston  customers  by  nine  or  ten  o’clock. 
Should  we  break  a  farm  machine  in  the  morning,  we 
can  send  in  by  express  (or  go  to  the  city  by  trolley) 
to  get  the  needed  part,  and  be  at  work  with  it 
again  in  the  afternoon.  The  main  roads  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  are  largely  macadam,  and  the  less  used  highways 
graveled  and  kept  well,  so  that  teaming  and  driving 
are  facilitated  in  every  direction  between  our  larger 
and  smaller  cities,  numbering  about  25,  and  their 
closely  surrounding  towns.  In  Boston  the  sale  of 
produce  is  made  from  teams,  coming  over  these  good 
highways,  often  for  long  distances,  to  Quincy  Market, 
where  they  are  packed  solidly  in  the  nearby  streets 
and  sales  of  produce  made  from  them  direct — if  not 
left  with  commission  houses  to  be  disposed  of.  In 
other  cities,  sales  are  made  at  the  different  markets 
and  stores,  or  for  small  trade  direct  to  the  families, 
and  our  conditions  favor  a  large  amount  of  direct 
dealing  of  to  is  sort  between  producer  and  consumer, 
to  the  advantage  of  both.  Thousands  of  cars  of  stable 
manure  are  sent  out  from  Boston  annually  all  over 
our  district  (bringing  to  our  farms  the  fertility  taken 
from  the  Western  prairies)  the  cost  upon  the  land 
ranging  from  $5  to  $6  per  cord,  and  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  delivered  to  our  stations  at  from  $1  to  $3 
per  ton  more  than  their  cost  at  tidewater.  With 
intensively  cultivated  land  near  the  cities,  and  here 
and  there  where  high  farming  is  profitable,  still  about 
us  and  generally  through  our  farther  districts  is 
considerable  wooded  land.  This  gives  Winter  business 
in  handling  fuel  and  lumber,  and  is  evidence  that  our 
population  can  be  still  further  increased  and  our 
farming  extended  by  the  clearing  up  of  this  forest 
territory.  To  show  the  blending  of  things  of  city  and 
country  about  us  (and  it  is  this  blending  that 
gives  us  our  chief  advantage  in  my  view)  I  will 
instance  this :  Our  village  has  most  modern  benefits, 
fine  public  buildings,  town  water,  street  lighting,  etc., 
yet,  a  mile  away  a  50-acre  blueberry  swamp  last 
Summer  yielded  scores  of  bushels  of  berries,  many 
coming  on  the  electric  cars  that  ran  alongside  to 
spend  the  day  gathering  them.  Groups  of  wood- 
choppers  in  Winter  used  these  same  cars  to  go  to 
and  front  their  work  wood-cutting  here.  True,  our 
smooth,  level  fields  here  in  Massachusetts  are  not 
often  of  large  extent.  Here  other  sections  have  their 
advantage  over  ours,  but  we  have  much  soil  practi¬ 
cally  as  good  as  there  is  for  crops,  when  fair  quan¬ 
tities  of  fertilizer  is  used,  and  poorer  ground  can  be 
made  good  by  right  handling,  or  put  to  uses  that 
favor  its  lighter  character.  True  also,  we  have  to 
use  fertilizers  in  liberal  quantities  on  our  ground 
generally,  but  moisture  seldom  fails  to  be  provided 
by  nature  there,  rather  than  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  in 
the  Far  West  irrigation  country.  In  the  mid-summer 
season,  the  prices  of  many  of  our  vegetable  and  fruit 
products  will  run  low  in  market,  and  our  four 
counties  surrounding  the  metropolis  will  in  a  sense, 
be  “bigger  than  Boston,”  but  for  an  average  the  price 
realized  here  for  products  of  the  farm  (especially  fancy 
grades)  are  the  highest  in  the  country,  and  our  best 
gardeners  plan  their  crops  so  as  to  avoid  seasons  of 
over-supply.  Seasons,  yields,  and  prices  vary  here, 
as  in  all  farming  sections,  and  we  will  not  claim  that 
all  our  farmers  become  wealthy ;  that  all,  even  are 
prosperous,  but  we  have  none  who  farm  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  industry,  and  fail,  and  there  are  thousands 
who  realize  a  fine  success,  who  have  modern  homes 
of  the  good  New  England  type,  liberal  bank  accounts, 
who  educate  their  children  broadly,  add  recreation 
and  culture  to  their  own  industry  and  thrift,  and  lead 
altogether  as  full  and  independent  and  happy  a  life 
as  the  world  can  show.  e.  f.  dickinson. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  two  pictures  show  typical  farm  homes 
within  the  district  descr'bed  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 


A  HUMBLE  FARMER’S  NOTE. 

My  wife  and  I  are  trying  to  get  a  living  out  of 
farming.  With  sickness  occurring  at  an  inopportune 
time,  and  debt  to  start  on,  we  find  ourselves  about 
$300  worse  off  than  nothing,  and  that  after  having 
spent  my  entire  life  on  the  farm  except  perhaps  18 
months  spent  at  business  college  and  working  for  a 
big  insurance  company.  I  think  I  know  considerable 
about  farming,  have  a  “hand-shaking”  acquaintance 
with  most  crops  grown  in  this  latitude,  but  circum¬ 
stances  will  transpire  to  set  at  naught  all  knowledge 
at  times,  and  I  know  enough  about  farming  to  know 
that  I  have  not  all  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  one  person  in  the  world  who  has.  I 
know  this;  I  had  70  bushels  of  fine  Prizetaker  onions 
one  time,  and  my  home  merchant  would  not  offer  more 


than  he  could  buy  common  red  onions  for  on  the 
Buffalo  market,  50  miles  distant,  and  I  must  deliver 
mine  at  his  door.  This  Fall  I  was  selling  butter  at 
32  cents  per  pound,  when  suddenly  I  found  no  de¬ 
mand.  The  cheese  factories  had  closed,  some  butter 
was  on  the  market  at  30  cents,  but  oleo  had  taken 
the  town.  Only  one  merchant  in  the  bunch  stood  out 
and  refused  to  handle  it;  may  God  bless  and  prosper  him. 

Occasionally  a  very  cutting  communication  appears 
in  our  local  papers  about  sending  money  away  to 
catalogue  houses  for  goods  “your  home  merchants 
could  duplicate  for  the  same  (?)  or  less  (?)  money, 
and  thus  keep  the  money  in  your  home  town.”  Could ! 
Would  he?  Does  he  produce  the  wealth,  or  only 
centralize  it?  I  think  I  like  my  home  town  as  well 
as  any  merchant  that  ever  moved  into  it  (I  was 
born  here  and  here  I  am),  and  then  out — by  the  way, 
did  he  -leave  his  wealth  behind?  If  I  sell  my  farm 
to  an  outsider  and  move  out,  how  much  wealth  do 
I  remove  from  the  town  after  my  debts  are  paid? 
It  has  always  required  about  as  much  skill  to  be  a 
good  farmer  as  to  be  a  good  doctor,  and  it’s  getting 
worse,  but  give  me  farming,  if  only  I  had  a  ready 
market  near.  a.  p.  f. 


THE  PARCELS  POST  IN  GERMANY. 

Consul-general  R.  P.  Skinner,  of  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  gives  the  following  facts  about  the  German 
parcels-post.  What  a  commentary  this  is  upon  the 
American  hold-up ! 

“In  all  European  countries  parcels  have  been  handled 


A  YEAR’S  GROWTH  OF  CATALPA.  Fig.  238. 

by  post  for  so  long  a  time  that  no  arguments  for  or 
against  this  service,  such  as  one  hears  in  the  United 
States,  are  ever  raised.  If  it  should  be  proposed 
in  Germany  to  abolish  the  parcels  post  (a  most  un¬ 
thinkable  proposition)  loud  complaint  would,  no 
doubt,  be  heard  immediately  from  the  people  of  the 
small  towns  and  the  farming  population,  who  ship 
to  the  cities  their  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  flow¬ 
ers  to  actual  consumers,  thus  competing  directly 
with  the  retail  provisioning  establishments  of  every 
city.  Thousands  of  Hamburg  families  probably  re¬ 
ceive  their  daily  pat  of  fresh  butter  from  the  parcels 
postman,  whose  existence  renders  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  in  Mecklenburg  to  visit  the  city  once  a  year 
for  finding  customers,  returning  to  his  home  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  trade  will  be  served  just  as 
conscientiously  as  though  he  were  located  in  the  heart 
of  Hamburg. 

“The  rates  charged  by  the  German  Government 
for  the  shipment  of  parcels  within  its  own  territory 
and  to  Austria,  which  have  been  effective  since  1873, 
vary  according  to  the  length  of  the  haul.  In  France 
an  unvarying  rate  is  charged,  whether  the  parcel  be 
transported  one  mile  or  600  miles.  Within  the  limits 
of  Germany  and  Austria  the  rate  charged  for  trans¬ 
porting  a  parcel  not  exceeding  five  kilos  (11.02 
pounds)  in  weight  a  distance  of  75  kilometers  (46.6 
miles),  which  constitutes  Zone  I.  is  25  pfennigs 
($0,059).  Above  the  distance  named  the  rate  for 
the  first  five  kilos  is  50  pfennigs  ($0,119).  When 
parcels  exceed  five  kilos  in  weight,  the  original 
charge  for  the  first  five  kilos  increases  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  kilo  according  to  the  following  scale. 

Added  cost  per 

Distances.  kilo. 

Zones.  Kilometers.  Miles.  Pfennigs.  Cents. 


I 

Up  to  74.2 _ 

5 

1.2 

11 

74.2  (o  148.4.  .  . 

...  .46.1  to  92.21  . 

10 

2.4 

III 

148.4  to  371  .  ... 

.  .  .92.21  to  230.52  .  -* 

20 

4.8 

IV 

371  to  742 . 

30 

7.1 

V 

742  to  1.113 _ 

40 

9.5 

VI 

Over  1.113 . 

50 

1 1 .9 

“The  first  German  post  was  established  in  1615 
between  Vienna  and  Brussels.  The  first  mention 
the  writer  finds  in  regard  to  parcels  goes  back  to 
1782,  when  postmasters  were  required  not  to  accept 
packages  in  localities  in  which  contagious  diseases 
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prevailed,  suggesting  that  they  must  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  during  a  long  time  prior  to  the  year  named. 
The  business  has  continued  to  increase  until  it  has 
reached  enormous  proportions.  The  most  recent 
available  statistics  are  as  follows : 

Parcels  with¬ 
out  declared  Parcels  with  declared  value 

value.  (including  letters). 


Total 

Total 

Total  Value  per 

Year. 

number. 

number. 

value. 

capita. 

1903. . . . 

197,500.000 

1  2.50!  .000 

$4,367,300,000 

$74.49 

1904. . . . 

205.400,000 

12,484.000 

3. 333 .0 28. 000 

72. S3 

1 905 .... 

213,300.000 

12,552.000 

4,386,340.000 

72259 

1906. . . . 

220,700.000 

12.914,000 

4.489.870.000 

73.30 

1907. . . . 

22S,000,000 

13,179,000 

4,962,300.000 

79.73 

THE  COST  OF  A  CROP. 
No.  7 — An  Ohio  Oat  Crop. 


Relative  to  the  cost  of  production  I  send  you  actual 
cost  of  producing  oa'ts  in  1909  on  Maple  Creek  farm. 
The  field  contained  30  acres,  and  was  in  potatoes  the 
year  before.  It  was  not  plowed  but  fitted  by  thorough 
disking.  The  figures  are  accurate  and  actual.  They 
allow  $4  per  day  for  man  and  team,  $1.50  for  man, 
20  cents  per  meal  for  hired  help,  $1  per  acre  for 
binder,  70  cents  per  bushel  for  seed;  other  expenses 
actual : 


April  17  Disking.  40  cents  per  hour  for  team.... 
April  19  Disking,  40  cents  per  hour  for  team.... 

April  20  Disking,  fitting  and  drilling . 

April  21  Disking,  fitting  and  drilling  . 

April  24  Disking,  fitting  and  drilling . 

April  20  Disking,  fitting  and  drilling  . 

90  bushels  seed  . 

August  4  Binding  . 

Twine  . . 

Shocking  . . 

August  10  Hauling  and  thrashing . 

Thrashing  bill  . . 

Board  of  hands  . 

Rent  of  land,  $5  per  acre  . 


ss.oo 

10.50 

5.50 

0.00 

12.00 

8.00 

63.00 

30.00 

8.00 

9.00 

45.00 

31.00 

7.40 

150.00 


Total  expense  . $393.40 

Receipts. 

1,550  bushels  oats,  machine  measure,  worth  at  thrash¬ 
ing  40  cents  . $620 

16  tons  straw  (estimated),  at  $5  .  SO 

$700 

Deducting  value  of  straw  from  expense  we  have 
1,550  bushel  oats,  costing  $313.40  or  20  cents  per 
bushel.  No  fertilizer  was  used  directly  on  the  oats; 
a  little  was  used  in  the  drill  for  potatoes.  It  is 
always  a  question  how  much  one  should  allow  for 
fertility.  This  crop,  grain  and  straw  took  from  the 
30  acres  965  pounds  of  nitrogen,  431  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  804  pounds  of  potash.  This  would 
cost  in  a  high  grade  fertilizer  over  $200,  and  if  this 
should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  production  would 
make  the  oats  cost  a  little  over  33  cents  per  bushel. 

Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.  f.  l.  allen. 


GETTING  RID  OF  FREE  SEEDS. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  to  stop  this  free  seed  nuisance? 
We  have  already  had  39  packages,  and  still  they  come. 
My  husband  complains  hens  are  getting  sick  from  eating 
so  many  radish  seeds.  You  see,  I  don't  want  to  throw- 
seeds  out  to  grow  as  weeds,  so  I  put  them  in  liens’ 
kettle  to  cook.  When  wo  last  went  to  Grange  meeting 
there  was  over  a  peck  of  seeds  officers  were  trying  to 
find  owners  for.  R.  F.  D.  carrier  has  a  lot  he  leaves,  not 
even  addressed,  but  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  Just 
one  package  of  sweet  peas  will  be  used.  s. 

Belknap  Co.,  N.  II. 

The  best  remedy  we  have  yet  heard  of  is  the  one 
printed  on  page  548  : 

Government  seeds  do  not  come  my  way  this  year.  I 
have  always  had  a  surplus  of  them  before*,  but  my  name 
was  scratched  off  the  mailing  list  this  Spring.  T  pass 
my  receipt  on  to  others  who  may  desire  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  Protests  did  not  seem  to  do  must  good,  so  I 
wrote  our  Congressman  that  I  had  voted  for  him  at 
every  opportunity,  and  had  been  heartily  with  him  in 
the  course  he  had  taken  in  Congress,  but  that  if  he 
ever  sent  me  another  packet  of  free  seeds  I  would  vote 
for  the  other  fellow  every  time  1  had  a  chance. 

If  that  plan  were  well  lived  up  to  for  a  few  years 
there  would  be  freedom  from  free  seeds.  One  of 
our  readers  in  the  31st  District  of  New  York  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Congressman  Sereno  F..  Payne : 
The  We  Butter  No  You  sabe? 

worm  want  protected  more  want 

has  parcels  against  free  our 

turned  post  oleo  seeds  votes 

Lettuce  Turnip  Radish  Brussels  Sprouts 

Packets  pasted  on  here. 

RIon.  C.  A.  Sulloway  is  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New  Hampshire.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  our  readers 
Mr.  Sulloway  said  among  other  things: 

While  the  variety  sent  out  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  Is  not  always  what  I  would  like,  and  what  I  would 
select.  I  want  to  loll  you  that  this  distribution  has  saved 
you  and  every  other  farmer  and  every  man  with  a  garden 
about  50  per  cent  in  the  price  of  his  seeds,  and,  if  we 
cut  it  out  you  will  find  you  will  have  to  pay  a  lot  more 
money  for  your  seeds.  The  very  fact  that  it  has  been 
the  seedsmen  themselves  who  have  been  the  bitterest  op¬ 
ponents,  and  who  have  had  a  lobby  here  time  and  time 
again  1o  defeat  the  free  distribution  of  seeds,  taking 
your  own  arguments  about  (lie  “interests,”  ought  to  be 
enough  to  convince  you  that  this  seed  distribution  has 
been  a  pretty  good  thing  for  the  farmer. 

If  Mr.  Sulloway  really  believes  that  he  should  be 
credited  with  carrying  the  most  brilliant  imagination 
ever  nursed  at  Washington.  Look  over  the  seed  cata¬ 
logues  and  you  will  find  that  some  dealers  charge 
less  than  half  what  others  charge  for  the  same  variety. 
The  difference  is  in  quality,  and  the  higher  priced 
dealers  do  the  heavier  business.  The  objection  to 
the  free  seed  distribution  is  that  it  is  a  mean  and  petty 
political  graft — a  little  sop  thrown  to  farmers  to  keep 
them  quiet.  Mr.  Sulloway  ought  to  go  home  and 
attend  some  country  school  where  they  try  to  teach 
the  elements  of  agriculture,  plain  arithmetic  and  ordin¬ 
ary  common  sense.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire 
need  the  latter  more  than  they  do  “free  seeds.” 


1910. 

HANDLING  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED. 

I  bave  about  an  aero  of  poor  land,  on  which  I  would 
like  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  Sweet  clover  seed, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  condition  of  the  land. 
Will  Sweet  clover  seed  sown  this  coming  June  develop, 
seed  next  year?  If  not,  hotv  early  must  1  sow  to  obtain 
seed  next  year?  Please  explain  method  of  harvesting 
seed  and  preparing  for  market.  Should  I  be  able  to  cut 
a  crop  of  hay  this  season?  Has  any  experiment  station 
published  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  sweet  clover? 

New  York.  i.  J.  M. 

But  little  seems  to  be  known  about  the  proper 
handling  of  Sweet  clover  for  seed.  I  wrote  to  a 
grower  and  received  but  little  information  from  him. 
I  wrote  to  a  dealer  who  handles  more  Sweet  clover 
that  any  other  dealer  that  I  know  of,  and  obtained 
but  scanty  information  from  him.  The  plant  has 
been  considered  a  weed  so  long,  that  practically  no 
one  seems  to  know  just  how  to  handle  it,  or  especially 
how  to  handle  the  seed.  It  is  very  evident  to  me 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  seed  must  be  improperly 
handled,  because  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  samples 
I  receive  are  practically  worthless.  From  what  I  can 
learn  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  sown  in  February  when 
the  ground  is  honeycombed,  and  a  crop  of  seed  should 
mature  the  first  year;  this  is  also  a  good  way  to  obtain 
a  good  stand  of  plants.  Or,  it  may  be  sown  late  in 
the  Summer  without  a  nurse  crop,  and  a  crop  would 
mature  the  next  year.  Correspor  dents  advise  me  that 
it  may  be  sown  almost  any  month  during  the  Summer 
up  until  September,  and  a  stand  be  obtained,  but  most 
of  them  advise  either  very  early  seeding  or  else 
August  seeding. 

For  the  most  part  the  seed  is  handled  apparently 
in  a  very  primitive  way, 
cut  with  scythes  or 
cradles  and  flailed  out. 

Most  of  it  is  thrown  on 
the  market  full  of  stems 
and  trash,  apparently  not 
recleaned  at  all.  A  little 
seed  comes  from  Europe, 
generally  in  splendid 
condition,  nicely  hulled, 
and  good  heavy  seed  of 
very  high  germination. 

It  certainly  must  be 
hulled  by  a  regular  ma¬ 
chine.  The  trouble  with 
this  seed  is  that  there 
is  so  little  of  it,  and  it 
frequently  contains 
weeds  that  we  do  not 
dsre  to  sow.  For  myself 
I  have  very  much  pre¬ 
ferred  the  hulled  seed 
when  it  was  obtainable 
in  anything  like  the 
proper  purity,  because 
the  unhulled  will  usually 
contain  some  withered, 
light-weight  seed  that  it 
is  impossible  to  remove 
with  a  cleaner  when  in 
the  unhulled  condition,  and  one  hardly  knows  what 
he  is  sowing.  The  seed  is  said  to  heat  very  easily) 
and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  low  germination 
of  most  of  the  commercial  samples.  It  is  said  to 
heat  very  easily  even  after  being  thrashed  and  sacked. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  hulled  seed  will  heat 
easily  or  not.  I  imagine  that  this  is  due  to  its  being 
thrashed  when  not  absolutely  dry,  and  the  hulls  them¬ 
selves  retaining  enough  moisture  to  cause  fermentation 
and  heating,  but  this  is  mostly  theory  on  my  part. 

It  looks  as  if  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  seed  after 
one  learned  how  to  do  it  would  be  a  very  profitable 
business,  because  even  the  unhulled  seed  should  sell 
for  as  much  as  $6  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  and 
correspondents  have  told  us  that  as  high  as  12  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre  could  readily  be  obtained  from  the 
plant.  The  demand  for  the  seed  has  increased  very 
rapidly.  The  wholesalers,  the  few  who  handle  it, 
inform  me  that  they  have  doubled  their  sales  in  the 
past  year  or  so,  and  nowhere  nearly  supplied  the 
demand.  I  think  that  if  I  were  going  into  the 
business  of  growing  the  seed,  I  would  handle  it  the 
same  as  the  Medium  clover  is  handled,  and  T  think 
I  would  certainly  use  a  regular  clover  huller,  which 
should  hull  the  seed  in  good  shape,  and  would,  I  think, 
make  it  very  much  more  salable. 

Ohio.  _ CHAS.  B.  WING. 

Gardeners  and  farmers  near  New  York  often  have 
trouble  in  buying  manure.  They  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  more  than  they  get.  In  a  number  of  cases 
farmers,  after  buying  a  car  of  manure,  have  had  it 
weighed  as  they  hauled  it  away.  •  There  will  be  a 

shortage  of  10  per  cent  or  more.  In  one  such  case 

reported  to  us  the  railroad  freight  bill  called  for  29 

tons  and  900  pounds  of  manure.  The  car  had  been 
billed  at  27  tons,  and  really  contained  about  23  tons 
as  hauled  to  the  farm.  The  dealer  wanted  the  farmer 
to  accept  it  for  29  tons !  In  this  case  the  manure  was 
refused. 
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THE  FLORIDA  ORANGE  BUSINESS. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  results  of  the  year’s  opera¬ 
tions  on  my  orange  grove  of  10  acres.  I  shipped 
1,500  boxes  of  oranges;  would  have  had  2,000  boxes 
if  it  was  not  for  the  freeze.  My  crop  netted  me  67 
cents  a  box  of  about  a  bushel;  that  is,  picking, 
packing  and  shipping  were  paid  and  I  had  67  cents 
with  which  to  cultivate,  fertilize  and  all  other  expense 
up  to  the  time  of  moving  the  crop.  Picking,  packing 
and  delivering  to  the  depot  cost  50  cents,  freight  would 
average  57  cents,  cartage  three  cents,  commission  about 
19  cents.  It  cost  me  about  $630  to  carry  on  the  place, 
which  leaves  me  $355  for  income  on  a  10-acre  grove. 
Evidently  there  is  not  much  necessity  for  preaching 
“back  to  the  soil”  in  the  orange  business.  I  got  an 
average  price  for  my  fruit,  and  have  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  I  understand  that  the  orange  business  in 
California  is  in  a  bad  way  too,  and  yet  thousands  of 
young  trees  arc  being  set  out  in  California,  Florida, 
Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  Louisiana  and  the  isles  of 
the  sea.  If  I  could  get  my  grove  to  put  on  5,000 
boxes  I  could  make  something  at  50  cents  a  box, 
but  that  means  much  more  fertilizer,  irrigation  and 
spraying.  Groves  are  selling  in  this  section  for  from 
$6  to  $7  a  tree.  If  a  grove  is  set  out  30  feet  apart 
for  the  trees  my  grove  would  sell  for,  say  $3,500. 
But  that  does  not  represent  anywhere  near  the  cost 
of  any  grove  in  Orange  County  or  any  other  county 
for  that  matter.  Mine  was  set  out  in  1886,  and 
froze  down  to  the  ground  just  as  it  was  getting  into 
good  bearing  in  the  great  freeze  of  1894-5  and  also 
in  1899.  The  newly  formed  Citrus  Exchange  hopes 


to  better  the  marketing  end  of  the  business,  but  in 
my  opinion  there  arc  too  many  oranges  raised,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  trust  in  a  perishable  pro¬ 
duct.  FRANK  HOWARD. 

Florida. 


TRAINING  YOUNG  STOCK. 

One  of  our  readers,  Mr.  M.  C.  Emory,  came  home 
one  day  from  delivering  milk  and  found  the  children 
riding  a  calf  which  they  had  trained  to  saddle  and 
traces.  He  got  a  photographer  to  have  a  picture  taken 
and  then  the  children  both  wanted  to  ride  their  calves. 
As  a  result  we  have  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  239. 
That  is  good  enough  young  stock  for  any  farm. 
Mr.  Emory  sends  us  the  following  note : 

“I  am  on  a  large  farm,  2S5  acres,  keep  seven 
horses  and  27  head  of  grade  Holsteins.  I  run  a  milk 
route  in  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  bottle  my  milk,  sell  for 
six  cents  per  quart  and  have  a  good  trade.  I  am 
six  and  one-half  miles  out,  which  makes  quite  a 
drive,  but  I  did  not  miss  a  day  last  Winter.  We  have 
line  roads  at  present,  not  much  of  a  dairy  country, 
more  for  potatoes.  My  two  children  are  Allen,  eight, 
and  his  little  sister  Fern,  five;  they  commenced  break¬ 
ing  Jack,  the  one  Fern  is  ruling,  when  it  was  a 
little  calf.  It  is  two  years  old.  The  other  one,  Hoyd, 
is  a  grade  bull.  They  broke  him  last  Winter.  They 
spend  days  with  them  riding  and  driving  them; 
have  bits  in  their  mouths  and  drive  them  with  lines. 
How  they  broke  them  to  ride  I  never  knew.  I  came 
home  from  delivering  milk  one  day,  the  boy  was  riding 
one  of  them;  Fern  was  behind  riding  on  a  hand 
sled.” 

Most  farm  children  derive  much  pleasure  from 
young  live  stock,  and  the  training  of  a  calf  or  colt 
trains  the  boy  himself  in  lines  that  are  helpful  in 
manhood,  whether  his  home  is  in  city  or  country. 
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KEEP  WORKING  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

I  am  watching  with  the  utmost  interest  your  fight 
for  parcels  post,  and  I,  of  course,  look  for  you  to 
win,  as  you  generally  do,  not  going  into  anything  of 
the  sort  without  being  satisfied  that  it  is  worth  your 
utmost  effort,  and  then  never  letting  up  till  you  have 
won.  If  there  is  anything  that  the  community  needs 
more  than  anything  else,  it  seenis  to  me  that  it  is 
parcels  post.  From  what  I  have  observed  of  its  use 
in  Europe,  I  think  we  could  afford  to  send  all  of  our 
members  of  Congress  over  there  to  see  what  a 
blessing  it  is.  Southern  Europe  is  not  well  supplied 
with  carrying  facilities  in  a  good  many  respects,  and 
the  postoffice  is  a  much  more  uncertain  factor  than 
it  is  with  us,  but  there  are  parcels  post  rates  and 
regulations  that  would  astonish  our  people.  In  Lon¬ 
don  they  rate  the  postoffice  as  about  as  efficient  as  it 
can  possibly  be  made  to  be,  while  the  telephone  is  at 
the  low  end  of  the  scale,  so  that  right  in  the  city  the 
telegraph  is  often  used  instead,  but  it  is  declared  that 
anyone  can  send  a  letter  to  any  part  of  that  vast  city 
and  easily  and  almost  certainly  get  an  answer  the 
same  day.  There  are  deliveries  at  frequent  intervals 
from  early  morning  to  well  into  the  evening.  Yet 
for  all  this  it  is  felt  that  a  parcels  post  is  also  neces¬ 
sary,  and  every  advantage  is  given  to  that  service.  I 
felt  like  coming  right  home  and  saying  to  everyone 
I  saw  that  Europe,  so  far  behind  us  in  certain  carry¬ 
ing  efficiency,  such  as  ordinary  freight  and  baggage, 
has  pretty  nearly  made  up  in  the  way  it  handles  small 
private  packages.  An  efficient  parcels  post,  and  it 
would  be  efficient  if  we  had  one  at  all.  would  create 

■a  revolution  in  business, 
and  it  need  not  be  made 
to  injure  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  or  jobber  either. 
Let  them  have  a  special 
rate  for  two  or  five  or 
10  miles  if  they  fear  be¬ 
ing  driven  out  by  the 
mail  -  order  h  ouse  s. 
There  would  not  be  any 
harm  in  that. 

But  the  farmer  of  all 
is  the  one  who  should 
never  flag  in  his  effort 
to  secure  this  benefit. 
He  is  complaining  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  mid¬ 
dleman,  who  must  so 
often  get  the  largest 
slice  of  the  consumer’s 
cost,  yet  what  is  there 
that  would  more  com¬ 
pletely  place  him  in 
touch  with  the  consumer 
than  parcels  post?  *  In 
fact,  I  do  not  believe 
much  progress  can  be 
made  in  that  direction 
till  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  parcels  post 
is  established.  The  advantage  is  so  obvious  that 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  opposition  is  working 
hardest  in  Congress  has  been  able  to  stave  it  off  so 
long.  _ _  J.  w.  c. 

SOY  BEANS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  reading  over  an  article  by  Chas.  B.  Wing  on  Soy 
beans,  on  page  489,  I  am  favorably  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  raising  them,  and  would  like  to  know  if  thej 
can  be  put  in  after  the  bay  is  cut  off  the  field,  as  1 
have  a  field  where  the  grass  is  almost  run  out,  and  I 
may  come  short  in  both  hay  and  oats.  The  soil  is  in 
some  part  a  sort  of  red  shell  and  dark  loam  and  clay 
mixed.  I  only  bought  this  place  this  Spring,  and  do  not 
know  what  the  soil  is  best  adapted  to  yet.  Do  you  think 
Soy  beans  would  be  profitable  in  my  case?  How  should 
I  care  for  and  harvest  them  right?  c.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

C.  J.  will  find  Soy  beans  a  profitable  crop  if  he 
keeps  lots  of  stock,  particularly  cows.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  Soy  bean  will  do  well  in  Bucks  County,  and 
on  the  soil  he  describes.  If  he  expects  first  to  cut 
a  crop  of  hay  the  beans  would  have  to  be  planted  too 
late  for  best  results.  Soy  beans  require  about  the 
same  growing  season  as  Indian  corn,  and  are  at  their 
best  for  hay  if  cut  when  most  of  the  pods  have  begun 
to  mature.  I  am  unable  to  tell  just  what  kind  of  hay 
the  immature  plant  would  make,  or  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  cure  so  late  in  the  season.  Soy  bean  hay. 
if  properly  made,  is  a  most  valuable  feed.  It  is  hard 
to  advise  in  a  case  like  this.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
I  should  plow  up  at  least  part  of  this  run-out  grass 
field  and  plant  to  Soy  beans  at  the  proper  time,  any¬ 
where  between  May  15  and  June  1.  Plant  in  rows  and 
cultivate  same  as  you  would  corn.  About  one  and 
one-quarter  bushel  seed  per  acre  is  the  proper  quantity; 
cut  and  cure  as  you  would  clover.  If  your  soil  is 
run-down,  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  will  pay  you  well  to 
apply  a  fertilizer  of  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock 
and  muriate  of  potash,  to  100  pounds  of  the  dissolved 
reck,  add  18  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  apply 
300  to  400  pounds  per  acre  of  the  mixture.  The  Soy 
bean  takes  in  atmospheric  nitrogen  freely,  and  will 
leave  your  soil  in  much  better  condition  than  would 
millet  or  oats. 

Middletown,  Pa.  a.  w.  s. 


YOUNG  STOCK  ON  A  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  FARM.  Fig.  239. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
teparate  piece  of  paper.] 


Catalpa  Trees  In  Connecticut. 

We  have  printed  some  notes  from 
Chas.  Q.  Eldredge,  of  New  London 
Co,.  Conn.,  regarding  a  grove  of  Catalpa 
trees  which  he  planted  on  his  farm  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  questions 
regarding  the  outcome  of  this  planting. 
Mr.  Eldredge  now  sends  us  the  pictures 
shown  at  Fig.  238,  page  582,  and  the 
following  note.  As  will  be  seen  this 
photograph  was  taken  last  August.  The 
trees  have  apparently  gone  through  the 
Winter  in  good  condition. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  get  so 
many  letters  asking  me  how  my  Catalpa 
trees  are  doing,  and  feeling  very  fond 
of  them  and  the  growth  they  have 
attained,  I  send  you  herewith  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  August  of  the  trees  set 
the  year  previous,  which  when  set,  were 
the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  The  picture  is 
from  a  grove  of  1.060  trees,  some  of 
which  measured  in  the  Fall  13  feet  and 
very  many  from  10  to  12  feet.  I  have 
another  grove  of  1,500  set  a  year  later. 
They  are  a  very  beautiful  sight,  attract 
many  visitors  and  are  earning  money 
every  day.” 

Blowing  Out  Willow  Stumps. 

G.  E.  E.,  California. — I  have  a  lot  of  old 
willow  stumps,  cut  close  to  ground,  still 
alive,  20  to  30  inches  diameter.  Give  me  an 
idea  of  how  to  go  at  them  with  dynamite, 
as  you  did  yours. 

Ans, — We  found  the  instruction  book 
which  came  with  the  dynamite  about 
the  clearest  statement  of  how  to  do  a 
thing  that  we  ever  read.  Yet  some 
things  about  the  use  of  dynamite  must 
be  learned  from  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment.  The  theory  is  to  get  the  charge 
under  the  center  of  the  stump,  or  as  near 
there  as  you  can.  Our  work  was  mostly 
with  apple  stumps.  We  found  that  while 
the  general  root  system  was  the  same, 
some  trees  gave  us  a  better  chance  than 
others  to  get  under  them.  The  hole  could 
often  be  made  with  a  crowbar,  while  with 
son\e  trees  a  spade  and  pickax  will  pay. 
The  size  of  the  charge  required  must  be 
learned  by  experience.  After  blowing 
out  two  or  three  you  can  tell  about  what 
will  be  needed  by  observing  the  roots. 
With  willow  stumps  we  should  take  a 
small  one  first  and  use  a  large  cartridge. 
Punch  a  hole  under  the  stump  and  use 
a  long  fuse.  When  the  stump  is  out, 
study  the  roots  and  see  how  they  are 
placed,  and  then  you  can  work  to  better 
advantage  on  the  others. 

Renovating  Old  Asparagus  Bed. 

E.  31.  F.,  Pori  Byron,  .V.  Y. — 1  find  here 
an  asparagus  bed  somewhat  neglected,  and 
not  in  rows  to  cultivate,  but  showing 
strong,  healthy  shoots.  Could  these  roots 
be  reset  in  rows  to  advantage?  This  is  all 
new  to  me,  but  1  am  near  market  and  want 
to  grow  asparagus,  and  would  very  much 
like  the  benefit  of  some  one's  experience  from 
planting  to  marketing. 

Ans. — A  neglected  asparagus  bed  on 
the  place,  such  as  described  by  E.  M.  F., 
is  of  little  commercial  value,  and  to 
take  up  the  old  crowns  and  reset  them 
would  be  unwise,  when  young  plants 
can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost,  and 
a  new  bed  planted  at  much  less  expense. 
Asparagus  is  much  like  the  strawberry; 
it  never  pays  to  have  an  old  bed  around 
the  place.  It  makes  a  harbor  for  insects 
and  pests  of  all  kinds,  and  a  storage 
plant  for  wild  weeds  to  grow,  scatter  and 
diffuse  their  baneful  effects  for  years, 
and  the  returns  are  comparatively  noth¬ 
ing.  My  advice  would  be  to  plant  a  new 
bed  either  in  Spring  or  Fall — Spring  pre¬ 
ferred.  LTse  one-year-old  plants,  place 
them  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows  that 
are  spaced  five  feet  apart.  Plant  deep 
and  fill  in  around  the  young  plants 
gradually,  as  they  grow  out  of  the 
trench.  This  will  without  doubt  be  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  getting  a  good 
asparagus  bed. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  m.  white. 


Division  of  a  Potato  Crop. 

A.  D.  J.,  Monroe,  Conn. — A  neighbor  of 
mine  lias  a  field  on  which  lie  spread  ma¬ 
nure  last  Fall,  and  which  he  has  offered 
me  to  plant  to  potatoes  on  shares.  What 
would  be  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
crop  for  each?  He  furnishes  land  already 
spread  with  manure.  1  do  all  the  work 
and  furnish  the  seed. 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience  and 
figuring  the  rent  of  land  and  the  proper 
amount  of  plant  food  for  a  crop  is 
about  a  fair  offset  for  the  cost  of  seed 
and  the  labor.  This  is  not  true  of  all 
cases,  as  on  some  very  light  soil  extra 
fertilizer  or  manure  will  be  needed.  On 
the  average,  this  is  a  fair  statement, 
andrin  this  case  on  such  a  basis  half 
the  crop  for  each  would  be  fair. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

At  a  recent  auction  of  ostrich  feathers 
in  London.  117.800  pounds  were  sold,  bring¬ 
ing  $1,400,000. 

Potatoes. — Prices  on  old  stock  continue 
low,  the  outlook  being  very  discouraging  for 
those  who  have  been  holding  in  the  hope 
of  a  substantial  advance.  Receipts  of  Flo¬ 
rida  potatoes  are  increasing  and  prices  have 
dropped  accordingly. 

Big  Whale  Catch. — A  Vineyard  Haven, 
Mass.,  captain  is  on  his  way.  home  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the  marketable  pro¬ 
duct  of  11  whales,  said  to  be  the  largest 
catch  made  by  any  whaler  in  many  years. 
About  16,000  pounds  of  whalebone  was  se¬ 
cured,  worth  $80,000,  or  $5  per  pound. 

Eggs. — April  eggs  are  considered  spe¬ 
cially  desirable  for  storage,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  fewer  than  usual  have  been  put 
away  this  year  by  New  York  speculators. 
Outside  interests  have  been  storing  so 
many,  however,  that  the  storehouses  have 
fully  a  normal  quantity.  There  have  been 
numerous  inquiries  recently  from  those  who 
wish  to  get  a  special  market  for  eggs  that 
they  can  guarantee  fresh.  This  special 
trade  is  quite  thoroughly  taken  up  by 
poultrymen  near  New  York  who  are  able 
to  make  personal  arrangements  with  the 
customers.  When  bad  debts,  damage  by  the 
express  companies,  time  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  are  deducted  the  profit  on  the  extra 
price  obtained  is  not  so  great  as  at  first 
appears.  Those  who  pay  a  big  price  for 
eggs  expect  them  to  be  large,  or  at  least 
above  medium. 

Butter. — Receipts  are  increasing,  and  a 
decline  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  is  noted.  The  market  is  unset¬ 
tled,  with  the  probability  of  a  further  drop 
soon.  A  reader  in  central  New  York,  mak¬ 
ing  about  25  pounds  of  prime  dairy  butter 
per  week,  asks  whether  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able  to  ship  this  to  New  York.  Our  advice 
would  be  to  sell  it  in  Geneva,  Rochester  or 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  nearer  home. 
Shipping  small  lots  of  butter  300  mill's 
without  ice  in  Summer  is  a  doubtful  prop¬ 
osition.  The  butter  may  be  of  excellent 
quality  and  in  prime  condition  when  sent, 
and  yet  arrive  in  a  greasy  or  half-melted 
condition.  The  sale  is  thus  spoiled  for  any¬ 
thing  but  low-grade  butter,  and  the  butter 
maker  is  highly  indignant  when  the  returns 
are  made  on  that  basis.  In  New  York  and 
other  large  cities,  butter  from  the  large 
producing  sections  arrives  in  iced  cars. 
From  the  time  it  is  made  until  it  reaches 
the  retailer  it  is  not  allowed  to  suffer  from 
heat,  and  it  is  this  with  which  dairy  butter 
made  in  small  lots  and  shipped  without  ice 
in  Summer  has  to  compete.  The  dairy  but¬ 
ter  may  have  been  superior  to  the  other  in 
quality  when  made,  but  its  journey  killed  it. 

Strawberries  are  arriving  freely  from 
Florida,  the  Carolinas,  Norfolk  and  the 
Peninsula,  and  are  selling  lower  than  is 
usual  so  early  in  the  season.  Berries  of 
good  quality  have  retailed  at  15  cents  per 
alleged  quart,  and  fruit  that  runs  smaller 
and  a  little  soft,  10  to  12  cents.  The 
Jersey  crop  promises  to  be  earlier  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  forward  Spring.  Some 
blossoms  have  been  killed  by  frost  on  the 
lower  grounds,  but  no  serious  damage  from 
this  cause  has  been  reported  thus  far.  Some 
activity  in  enforcement  of  the  scant  pack¬ 
age  law  is  noted.  One  weakness  of  this  law 
is  that,  as  it  allows  a  deficiency  of  seven 
per  cent,  it  legalizes  a  dishonest  quart, 
that  is  one  seven  per  cent  short  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  quart.  Enforcement  of  short  package 
laws  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter  I 
here  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
question  by  those  handling  and  buying  the 
fruit.  Now  and  then  a  buyer  is  deceived, 
but  it  has  been  the  writer’s  observation 
that  packages  more  than  seven  per  cent 
short  are  noted  by  buyers  and  discounted 
accordingly.  In  other  words,  the  fruit  is 
bought  by  the  basket,  not  by  the  quart. 
One  factor  that  has  discouraged  growers 
from  being  particular  to  get  full  quarts  has 
been  the  common  practice  of  repacking  the 
berries  into  small  baskets  by  retailers. 
Growers  who  are  able  to  control  the  re¬ 
tailing  of  their  fruit  know  that  large  and 
full  baskets  are  appreciated.  w.  w.  h. 


Established  1802 


RED CROSS 
DYNAMITE 

No  farm  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.' 

Reliable 

Safe  to  handle  If 
sensibly  handled 

Low-freezing! 

Use  a  strong  Blasting 
Cap  or  Electric  Fuze  to 
explode  it.  Nothing 
weaker  than  a  No.  6  will 
give  best  results.  A  dy¬ 
namite  which  will  explode 
thoroughly  with  a  weak 
detonator  (Blasting  Cap 
or  Electric  Fuze)  is  not 
always  safe  to  handle. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Red  Cross 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 

E.  I.  duPont  de Nemours  Powder  Co. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Acre-An-Hour  Sifter. 

A  new  invention.  Applies  dry  mix¬ 
tures  like  Slug  Shot,  plaster  or  cement 
amt  Puis  Green  or  Bordeaux  to  |x>t<i- 
toes,  cabbage,  tobacco,  cticuinuers,  rose 
or  currant  hushes,  as  fast  a*  a  mail  can 
walk.  Will  cover  instantly  and  per¬ 
fectly  plant  3  feet  in  diameter.  It 
costs  cents,  but  will  do  as  much  Mild  a  a 
good  work  as  machines  that  cost  dol¬ 
lars.  We  want  every  farmer  to  see  one. 
To  help  accomplish  this  we  are  oa'er- 
lug  as  an  inducement  to  any  society  of 
the  Grange  whose  Secretary  will  wnty 
us.  one  Sifter  at  half  price  for  trial  and 
inspection  by  the  members.  Itccular  price.  75  cents  mail  or 
Kxpresa.  Prepaid  by  mail,  buyer’s  risK,  23  cents  additional, 
exceptional  inducement  to  agents.  Farmers  and  dealers  buy  at 

sight.  ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER  CO..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing.  __ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat. No.  23 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y-  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"n  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 


The  Farmers’Handy  Chemical 

We  will  send  you  interesting  printed  matter  tel¬ 
ling  you  all  about  PU KI  FINE,  I  he  Disinfectant 
that  is  receiving  so  much  attention  and  favorable 
1  notice  from  leading  physicians,  business  men  and 

I  farmers.  Highly  endorsed  for  hen  houses,  stables. 

etc.  Superior  sheep,  hog  and  cattle  dip.  Liberal 
sized  package  by  mail  for  50c;  gallon  by 
express,  $2,  5  gallons  $6.  Freight  paid  to  your 
railway  station.  Agents  Wanted. 

FITCH  CHEMICAL  CO.,  KAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Cow  Peas. 


Wood’s 
&  Seeds. 


We  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds — 

Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans.  Millets.  Sorghums, 
Ensilage  Corn.  Crimson  Clover,  etc.  prices 
quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  prices  and  Wood’s  Crop  Special, 
giving  Interesting  information  about  Farm 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  •  RICHMOND.  VA. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

\Ye  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don't  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

jos.  h.  Slack,  son  &  co..  hightstown,  n.  j. 


Cherry  Trees,  57  per  100;  Apples,  Pen  is.  Peaches.  Plums 
and  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices  Gov’t  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co..  Box  21,  Geneva,  N.Y, 


FRENCH  MELONS 

Choice  Seed  taken  from  sweet,  palatable,  ripe 
melons.  Packet  to  plant  100  hills,  $1.00. 

A.  F.  BERGER,  R.  D.  No.  3.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 900,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  and  Tomato 
Plants:  Asparagus  Roots.  Semi  for  price  list, 
free.  .MICHAEL  N.  HORGO,  Vineland.  N.  .1. 


FflR  QAI  I'L  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield. 
lUn  OHLL  Early  Summer  Cabbage,  Grand 
Rapids,  Big  Boston  Head  Lettuce,  1000,  $4.00;  Earli- 
ana,  Champion,  Jewel,  June  Pink  Tomatoes,  1000, 
$6.00.  Hothouse  grown,  transplanted  into  flats, 
frame  hardened.  Fine  stock.  Knocked  out,  packed 
securely,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  K.  PECKHAM,  Norwich.  Conn. 


Cabbage  Plants 

EXKHUIZKN’S  GLORY  (the  world’s  best  cab¬ 
bage),  grown  from  extra  selected  seed,  my  own 
importation,  direct  from  introducers  in  Holland,  of 
this  truly  wonderful  cabbage,  1,000.  $1.50; 
5, (.00,  $6.00.  All  Head  Early,  Early  Summer, 
Succession,  Winningstadt,  Smehead.  I  .ate  Flat 
Dutch.  Dimnhead,  Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy, 
Red  Rock,  Danish  Rail  Head  1  .OOO,  $1 :  5,000, $4; 
lO.OOO.  $7.50.  Catalog —  Seeds, Bulbs.  Plants,  free. 

J.  AUG.  IlIlAKIi,  SEEDSMAN 
lOO  Main  Street,  Chester,  N.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

500,000  Jersey  Yellow  sprouts  grown  from  selected 
seed.  $1.50  per  thousand. 

.JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HANDY  BINDER 


FOK  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Clover  and  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Garden  See.ds  and 

Implements, 

Write  this  Old  Reliable 
House. 

Catalogue  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and  Field 
Seeds  mailed  yon  on  application. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  C0„ 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  I°leaa^ 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalog-ue.  T.  C.  KEY1TT,  Athenia,  N .  J. 


Plante  Reliable  money-making  vari- 
rluillo  eties  only  $2.50  per  1000.  New 
dog  Free.  S.  A.  Virdin,  Hartiy,  Del. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— c*l.bRse  Plants,  *1  per  1,000. 

Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Peppers  and  Kg^plantg,  $2  per 
1,000.  (’ntiiillower,  $2.50  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


450,000  Stone  Tomato  STS.  Til 

throughout  June.  750,000  Sweet  Potato  plants, 
ready  May  5th.  Pepper,  Celery  and  Cabbage  plants 
in  their  season  Send  for  price  list  to-day, 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Extra  fine  large  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  si.so 

PER  1000.  Liberal  count.  Millions  of  vegetable 
plants,  all  kinds  and  varieties;  also  flowering  and  j 
decorating  plants  in  abundance.  Write  for  prices. 
ALONZO  J.  BRYAN,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
”  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YCRKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


Strawberry 

1910  illns.  cat 


The  best  primer.  Cuts  *4 -inch  dry- 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York 


s  K  p  Y  (  ARSENATE  of  LEAD  -  -  -  -  16%  Arsenic 

p  l  BORDO-LEAD  -  Kills  the  Bugs,  Prevents  Blight,  etc. 


(BRAND) 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
AVe  AVill  Send  Express  Prepaid 

For  $  1  .OO— Either  Arsenate  of  Lead  or  Kordo-Lead 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS— IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  THESE  SPRAYS 

LIVE  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 


SPRAYING  MATERIALS  AT  RIGHT  PRICE 

a  Five  Pound  Friction  Top  Can.  Packed  in  a  Neat  AY ood  Box 


Y  INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


12-14-16  BAY  VIEW  AVE., 
J  ER  S  E  Y  CITY,  N  .  J . 


Dreer’s  Garden  Supplies 

Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments  ;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
also  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1910. 

FUNGUS  AND  CODLING  MOTH  CONTROL. 

It  is  often  a  puzzling  matter  to  know 
just  when  to  spray  apple  trees  for  the 
control  of  the  various  pests  to  which 
they  are  subject.  The  clearest  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  that  we  have  seen  is  in  the 


FIRST  DOSE  OF  BORDEAUX.  Ftg.  241. 


pictures  printed  on  this  page,  taken 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion.  Fig.  241  shows  when  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  of  Bordeaux  should  be  made, 
before  the  blossoms  open.  In  Fig.  242 


RIGHT  FOR  BORDEAUX  AXD  ARSENATE 
Fig.  242. 

the  blossoms  have  just  fallen  and  the 
time  is  right  for  adding  arsenate  of  lead 
(two  to  three  pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
water)  to  the  Bordeaux.  This  takes 
care  of  the  first  brood  of  Codling  moths. 


SECOND  DOSE  OF  BORDEAUX  AND 
ARSENATE.  Fig.  243. 

About  two  months  after  this  the  apples 
will  look  like  Fig.  243,  and  another  ap¬ 
plication  of  Bordeaux  and  lead  arsenate 
will  be  needed  for  the  later  brood  of 
Codling  moths. 


“What  makes  the  trust  magnate  look 
so  worried?”  “He  has  just  read  the 
American  farmer  is  very  prosperous,  and 
he  feels  that  he  must  have  overlooked 
something.” — Houston  Post. 
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Club-foot  in  Cabbage. 

•7.  .1/.  P.,  Hudson,  Mass. —  I  am  a  cabbage 
raiser  ou  a  small  scale,  raising  about  4,000 
heads  a  year.  Now  I  cannot  raise  them 
without  club-foot.  I  used  to  raise  them 
on  this  same  land  all  right.  All  farm 
papers  say  ‘‘don't  plant  seed  on  infected 
soil.”  How  am  I  to  tell  when  soil  is  in¬ 
fected  ? 

Axs. — Club-foot  is  a  disease  which 
attacks  turnips,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
similar  plants.  "Infected  soil”  contains 
the  germs  of  the  disease  from  previous 
crops.  Remember  that  they  may  came 
from  turnips  as  well  as  cabbage,  and 
they  will  remain  alive  in  the  soil  two 
or  three  years.  Cabbage  should  not  be 
planted  on  soil  that  has  had  crops  of 
the  same  family  for  three  years  if  you 
wish  to  be  sure.  We  have  known 
farmers  to  make  the  mistake  of  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  garden  where  turnips 
had  been  grown  for  years.  Thus  the 
young  plants  or  seedlings  were  infected 
before  the}'  were  planted  out.  It  was 
an  old  custom  to  plant  cabbage  seed 
after  burning  a  pile  of  brush.  Grown 
in  the  ashes  the  plants  rarely  suffered 
from  club-foot.  The  action  of  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  germs  and  the  lime  in  the  ashes 
helped.  Lime  is  the  best  preventive. 
Cabbage  ground  should  be  well  limed 
before  planting,  or  heavy  dressings  of 
lime  should  be  put  along  the  rows. 


Long  Island  Forest  Fires. — Much  is 
being  said  these  days  about  forest  tires, 
and  what  to  do  to  stop  the  destruction  by 
them.  Through  Suffolk  County,  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  where  hundreds  of  dollars,  yes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  of  damage  is  done  every 
year,  in  many  cases  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  is  in  the  wrong,  as  many  fires  are 
started  by  the  trains.  I  notice  that  the 
railroad  company  is  trying  to  keep  brush, 
grass  and  weeds  cut  along  the  line  much 
better  than  in  the  past.  I  believe  if  per¬ 
sons  who  own  land  adjoining  the  railroad 
would  take  like ,  precautions  very  many  of 
our  fires  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Again,  many  of  the  fires  are  caused  by  care¬ 
less  smokers.  A  cigar  partially  smoked  is 
thrown  among  pine  needles;  if  very  dry,  a 
l.ttle  breeze  and  you  soon  have  a  fire  that 
it  takes  15  to  40  men  all  day  and  part  of 
the  night  to  subdue.  Small  boys  playing 
with  matches  are  the  cause  of  many  fires. 
Another  cause  is  the  clearing  of  ground  by 
real  estate  companies.  Piles  ot  brush  are 
set  on  fire  any  time.  A  gust  of  wind, 
aud  away  it  goes.  If  every  able-bodied 
man  were  compelled  by  law  to  help  fight 
these  fires,  instead  of  watching  the  little 
handful  of  men  who  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  work,  much  good  could  be  done, 
and  much  property  saved.  The  Suffolk 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  seems  to  be 
very  remiss  in  their  duty  as  fire  wardens. 
Let.  the  Legislature  give  us  a  law  like 
Massachusetts  and  enforce  the  same,  and 
forest  fires  on  Long  Island  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 


f.  e.  x. 


Gould 


RELIABLE 
FARM 

PUMPS 

will  insure  a 
generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  water 
when  and  where  you  want  it,  no  matter 
where  the  well  or  spring  may  be  located. 

They  are  durably  made,  moderately 
priced  and  cost  little  to  keep  in  order. 
Built  to  meet  every  condition  and 
service.  Write  for  our  free  book. 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

It  will  tell  you  how  best  to  solve  water 
supply  problems— pumps  $3.00  to  $300. 

When  you  buy  a  pump  see  that 
it  bears  the  name  "GOULDS." 

It  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
No.  58  West  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Painting 
the  Wagon 

THE  average  life  of  a  wagon  is  six  years.  It  should  be  twenty  years. 
Think  of  adding  fourteen  years  to  the  life  of  your  wagons  by  the 
use  of  a  little  inexpensive  wagon  paint!  But  the  wagon  paint 
you  use  must  be  paint  for  wagons — not  any  old  paint. 

Our  big,  free  book  tells  you  what  paint  to  get  and  how  to  apply  it.  This 
book  is  a  book  for  farmers.  It  tells  all  about  farm  painting;  how  to  paint  the 
house,  barns,  implements,  wire  and  iron  fences,  house  floors  and  woodwork,  screens, 
and  in  fact,  everything  about  a  farm  that  needs  paint  to  protect  it  and  make  it 
attractive.  The  information  is  correct,  exact  and  told  in  full.  You  can  depend 
upon  it  and  you  can  save  money  by  having  it  on  hand  as  a  guide. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PA/NTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 

together  with  this  book,  which  we  send  free,  will  enable  you  to  make  your  paint¬ 
ing  count.  You  will  learn  how  to  use  the  right  paint  for  each  purpose — the  paint 
intended  for  that  purpose  exclusively,  and  this  is  most  important. 

Send  for  this  book  to-day.  Then  go  to  any  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  and  get 
the  right  paint  for  your  purpose. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 


Address  all  inquiries  to 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Company. 

635  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  Canada,  to  839  Centre  Street,  Montreal 


No  delusions;  no  snares 

You  never  get  deluded  when  you  get  Genasco  Ready 
Roofing,  and  you  never  know  the  snares  you  escape  by 


ofettinof  it. 

o  o 


Genasco 


Ready 
Roofing 


is  honestly  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — the  perfect  natural  waterproofer 
that  everybody  knows  about.  It  doesn’t  crack,  rust,  rot,  or  go  to  pieces. 
It  gives  lasting  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  makes  application  doubly  easy.  Saves  time. 
Makes  seams  absolutely  water-tight  without  cement  and  large-headed  nails. 
Gives  fine  finish.  Supplied  in  rolls  of  Genasco  when  you  ask  for  it. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Don’t  be  misled  by  the  similar  surface  of  other  roofings. 
Time  tells  the  tale.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Look  for  the  trade  mark— your  real 
guarantee.  Highest  award,  Seattle,  1909.  Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Ready-Roofing 

Gravel 

fHPHMSRSSSHPSHI  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


AOr 


Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 
Fertilizer  you  buy,  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 


Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO  ■  f  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers  Middletown,  Conn, 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  "Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

It  is  sent  free  to  any  address. 


Get  My  Big  Split-Hickory  Book,  Sure  This  Year 


—  Shows 

-  FR 


1 25  Styles 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage — Just  Send  Your  Name 


T  START  right  out  to  show  you  saving,  direct  prices, 
aud  over  125  styles  of  Famous  Split-Hickory  1910  Vehi¬ 
cles  and  high-grade  harness,  by  spending  8  cents  postage 
to  mail  you  my  splendid  1910  Big,  Free,  color-illustrated 
Book  of  Styles.  Select  what  you  want— choice  of  trim¬ 
mings  and  linish,etc.— mad e-to-order.  1  ship  promptly  on 

30  Days*  Free  Road  Test 

I  can  alford  to  do  this  because  I  know  you‘11  be  pleased 
— because  my  vehicles  and  harness  are  made  right— be¬ 
cause  1  save  you  big  money  on  prices  by  taking  only  one 
small  maker's  proiit—  beeauso  my  immense  production 


and  large  number  of  sales  (over  150.000  buggies  now)  get 
the  best  grade  of  materials  ami  work  lor 
you  and  bave  mo  ou  costs — you  get  my 

2  Years’  Guarantee  the  largest 

exclusive  vehicle  and  harness  factory  in 
the  world.  Write  me  today. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.290,  Columbus,  0. 


H.  C.  PHELPS 
Manufacturer  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles 


SAVE  $2652  AND  UP  ON  PRICES 


Split  Hickory  ^ 
Vehicles  Sold  ^ 
Direct  from  y 
Factory  to  y. 
Home. 

30  Days ’Free 
Road  Test —  y 
Two  Years’  •y 
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THAT  TREE  AGENT  FIGHT. 

The  case  of  the  Whiting  Nursery  Co., 
in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  brings  up  some 
points  of  law  and  business  which  farmers 
everywhere  ought  to  consider.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  why  farmers 
should  ever  have  bought  this  stock.  The 
big  stories  that  were  told  and  the  extra 
high  prices  are  all  part  of  the  well- 
known  earmarks  which  have  for  years 
been  pointed  out.  Right  within  easy 
reach  were  some  of  the  best  nurseries 
in  the  country.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  right  in  this  intelligent  community, 
well  supplied  with  telephones  and  farm 
papers,  a  “nursery  orator”  like  Whitmg 
could  sell  $20,000  worth  of  trees 

He  did  so,  however,  and  the  question 
now  is  whether  these  farmers  ought  to 
pay  for  them  or  can  be  compelled  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Whiting  was  arrested  as 
stated  in  the  papers : 

On  a  warrant  charging  violation  of  Sec¬ 
tion  924  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  a  person  to  represent 
himself  as  a  company  unless  he  lias  a 
partner  or  has  had  one  and,  upon  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  partnership,  has  filed  a 
certificate  with  the  county  clerk  to  that 
effect  and  lias  published  such  a  notice  in 
one  of  tlie  papers  in  the  county  where  his 
office  is  located  for  at  least  four  successive 
weeks. 

He  has  been  held  for  the  grand  jury 
which  meets  in  June.  In  the  meantime, 
having  delivered  the  stock,  often  under 
protest.  Whiting  will  try  to  collect  all 
he  can  before  his  trial.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  his  violation  of  the 
corporation  law,  if  the  charge  were 
proven,  would  make  the  sale  of  his  stock 
illegal.  It  would  have  little  if  anything 
to  do  with  whether  he  is  found  guilty 
or  not.  Those  who  signed  his  contract 
can  be  held  to  it  unless  they  can  show 
that  the  goods  arc  not  as  represented  or 
that  they  were  defrauded. 

There  has  been  much  trouble  over  the 
delivery  of  these  trees.  They  were 
mostly  refused.  In  some  cases  as  re¬ 
ported  Whiting  and  his  agents  after 
notifying  the  farmers  threw  the  bundles 
of  trees  into  the  yard  or  on  the  farm. 
That  will  be  held  as  delivery.  They 
have  urged  farmers  to  heel  these  trees 
in  while  the  case  is  being  discussed,  and 
we  are  told  that  in  a  few  instances  they 
have  come  at  night  and  heeled  in  the 
trees  themselves.  This  was  done  on  the 
pretext  that  trees  heeled  in  become  a 
part  of  real  estate.  That  is  not  true. 
The  trees  will  not  become  real  estate 
until  thej^  are  properly  planted  where 
they  are  to  stay,  and  thus  become  per¬ 
manently  fixed  to  the  freehold. 

The  final  question  between  Whiting 
and  these  farmers  will  lye  whether  the 
trees  as  delivered  by  Whiting  came  up 
to  his  description  or  guarantee.  In  one 
case  a  farmer  has  bought  plum  trees  on 
the  representation  that  they  were  new 
varieties  and  particularly  valuable.  We 
printed  on  page  412  a  statement  about 
these  plums  by  Prof.  Hedrick.  They  are 
not  new  varieties,  and  are  not  likely  to 
succeed  in  Orleans  County.  This 
nursery  deal  has  been  a  sharp  lesson 
to  farmers  all  over  western  New  York. 
We  exposed  the  methods  employed  long 
before  this  trouble  occurred.  If  these 
farmers  will  now  stick  together  they  will 
not  have  much  trouble  in  the  matter  of 
proving  that  the  stock  was  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  agents.  On  May  11  a  special 
meeting  of  farmers  who  bought  these 
trees  was  held.  It  seems  that  very  few 
indeed  have  paid — Whiting’s  stories  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  These 
farmers  are  all  ready  to  fight  to  a  finish. 
No  suit  has  yet  been  brought,  but  the 
farmers  are  waiting  for  him  to  begin 
being  well  organized  and  well  advised. 


CniMSON  Clover  Seed. — A  fair  average 
yield  of  Crimson  clover  seed  would  be  from 
six  to  eight  bushels.  A  thrashing  machine 
would  be  of  absolutely  no  use.  Our  custom 
Is  to  wait  until  the  seed  has  nearly  all 
turned  yellow  before  cutting,  and  then  cut 
while  the  clover  is  damp,  which  means  oft- 
times  cutting  during  the  night.  If  cut  too 
green,  it  will  shrivel.  If  cut  ripe  and  dry. 
half  the  seed  may  be  lost.  Avoid  any  rain 
after  cutting.  If  it  cannot  be  hulled  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry,  it  should  be  moved  to 
cover.  SAJI’L  H.  DERBY. 

Delaware. 


HOW  TO  GET  PARCELS  POST. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to 
the  parcels  post.  You  advise  readers 
to  write  their  Congressman  and  Sen¬ 
ators  in  regard  to  it.  You  no  doubt 
have  done  some  good,  but  do  you  know 
that  our  Congressmen  have  voted  away 
their  right  to  speak  on  or  bring  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  unless 
they  have  permission  from  the  chair,  and 
that  such  permission  will  not  be  granted 
by  the  present  chairman  “or  any  other 
chairman  the  House  may  elect”  unless 
he  cares  to,  as  long  as  the  present  House 
rules  stand?  Mr.  Cannon  is  opposed 
to  a  parcels  post,  and  the  clique  that 
he  represents  is  also,  and  they  will  see 
that  no  measure  of  any  advantage  to 
the  people  passes  the  House.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  is  a  fact,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  runs  this  country 
as  far  as  new  legislation  is  concerned, 
and  has  and  does  use  that  power  and 
sees  that  no  legislation  passes  which 
he  or  his  clique  is  not  in  favor  of.  Now, 
if  we  wJnt  a  parcels  post,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  nominate  and  elect  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  will  not  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  present  rules  of  the 
House,  but  will  work  and  vote  for  a 
new  set  of  rules,  which  will  not  give 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Speaker,  and  will  al¬ 
low  a  free  and  fair  discussion  of  any 
measure  which  a  member  may  intro¬ 
duce.  Then  and  not  until  then,  in  my 
opinion,  will  the  people  of  this  country 
get  much  of  the  very  much  needed  re¬ 
form  legislation  from  Congress.  It  may 
seem  a  long  way  to  get  such  legislation, 
but  remember  “the  longest  way  round 
is  the  shortest  way  home.”  r.  t.  h. 

Newington,  N.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  still  hope  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congress  will  order  a  trial  of  par¬ 
cels  post.  If  they  do  not,  most  of  the 
Congressmen  realize  what  will  happen 
to  them.  There  has  been  no  time  in  the 
past  50  years  when  the  common  people 
have  been  as  disgusted  with  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Congressmen  as  they  are  to¬ 
day.  Watch  them ! 

Sawdust  and  Marl  as  Fertilizer. 

A.  J.  D.,  Waverlj/,  Va. — I  have  plenty  of 
sawdust  which  has  been  exposed  to  t lie 
weather  about  10  or  15  years.  Most  of  my 
soil  is  light  sandy  loam.  It  gets  in  fine 
condition  when  plowed  and  harrowed,  but 
because  it  is  almost  entirely  without  humus, 
it  packs  and  becomes  quite  solid  after  the 
next  rain.  Many  farmers  disapprove  of  the 
idea  of  turning  sawdust  under;  some  even 
report  a  marked  injury  to  t lie  soil  as  a 
result  of  plowing  sawdust  under.  But  may 
such  sawdust  have  a  good  effect  on  my 
soil  if  applied  to  the  surface  after  plowing 
and  harrowed  in  on  soil  to  be  planted  to 
com  or  peanuts?  Last  Fall  I  mulched  my 
strawberries  with  forest  leaves,  and  put  a 
liberal  quantity  of  sawdust  on  the  forest 
leaves.  My  strawberries  are  looking  fine 
and  bearing  well.  I  have  a  bed  of  marl 
running  through  my  farm.  This  marl  lies 
seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  is  about  five  feet  thick.  Since  this  marl 
contains  much  lime,  would  it  and  the  saw¬ 
dust  together  improve  my  soil?  My  soil  is 
run  down  by  being  cropped  year  after  year. 

Ans. — From  our  experience  we  would 
not  use  the  sawdust  alone  except  on 
such  crops  as  strawberries.  This  crop 
prefers  a  mildly  acid  soil,  and  sawdust 
or  planer  shavings  do  not  seem  to  injure 
it.  Most  other  farm  crops,  especially 
clover,  Timothy,  beans  and  peas  or  cab¬ 
bage  prefer  a  neutral  or  alkaline  soil, 
and  the  sawdust  alone  might  injure 
them.  The  meal  used  in  the  sawdust 
will  overcome  any  acid  affect.  The  best 
way  to  use  them  would  be  to  .spread 
the  sawdust  on  the  soil  and  plow  it 
under  shallow,  or  use  a  disk  and  chop 
it  under.  The  disk  would  mix  it  better 
through  the  soil.  Then  put  on  the  marl 
and  harrow  in.  This  treatment  ought 
to  increase  the  organic  matter,  and  this 
with  the  lime  will  open  the  soil  and 
give  it  a  better  texture.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  know  the  result  of  your  ex¬ 
periment,  for  a  good  many  farmers  have 
your  soil  problems,  and  can  obtain  saw¬ 
dust  or  apple  pomace. 


“  For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Ad*u. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  Standard  quality  Wagons  and 
sell  them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 


$45. 


No.  190  Runabout 
Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


$48.50 


No.  290  Buckboard 
Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber’s 
profits — from  $20  to  $40 — and 
obtain  our  binding  guarantee  for 
one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to 
you  for  free  examination  and 
approval.  No  deposit  or  references 
required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever. 
Every  wagon  will  reach  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  or  it  can  be  returned 
to  us  at  our  expense. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Showing  150  styles  of  wagons 
and  50  styles  of  Harness.  Every 
approved  pattern  is  shown  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices. 


$53.50 


No.  118 — Top  Buggy 
Fully  as  good  as  retails  for  $75. 
Will  give  years  of  service, 
nicely  finished,  and  a  bargain. 


$53.50 


No.  350 — Handy  Wagon 

Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $70. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Ou? 

Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mf  g.  Co.J 
Elkhart.  ....  Indiana, 


Save 


BLACK  BEAUTY. 


“Black  Beauty”  is  the  best  horse  story  that 
lias  ever  been  written.  It  is  a  life  story  of  a 
well  bred  horse,  as  told  by  himself,  interesting 
all  the  way  through,  and  filled  with  good  com¬ 
mon  horse-sense  and  philosophy.  It  has  been 
called  “The  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  of  the  horse, 
ami  every  lover  of  the  horse  should  read  it. 
And  it  would  do  good  if  those  who  do  not  love 
tie'  horse  would  read  it,  too.  It  delights  tire 
children,  while  the  old  folks  read  it  time  and 
again.  ^  .  a  copy  of  this  great 

book  can  he  had  free  of 
charge  by  writing  tire 
Frank  Miller  Co.,  en¬ 
closing  six  cents  in  post¬ 
age  to  cover-  cost  of 
mailing.  This  Com¬ 
pany  are  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  well  known 
Frank  Miller’s  Harness 
Soap,  Harness  Oil  and 
HamessDressing.  Their 
preparations  are  the 
standard  for  keeping 
harness  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  insuring 
long  life.  Best  prepa¬ 
rations  also  for  making 
Autonrobileaml  Buggy 
Tops,  Saddles,  Travel¬ 
ing  Bags  and  all  other 
leather  goods  as  well  as 
harness,  look  like  new. 
They  will  be  found  on 
sale  at  nearly  all  harness  dealers,  hardware 
and  general  stores.  Occasionally,  a  dealer 
will  offer  a  substitute  oil  which  his  profit  is 
larger,  but  most  dealers  recommend  this  old 
reliable  brand  which  is  certain  to  please  their 
customers.  By  using  the  Frank  Miller  Har¬ 
ness  Dressing,  and  other  preparations  you  give 
long  life  to  the  harness,  a  rich,  lustrous  ap¬ 
pearance  and  an  entire  freedom  from  that 
cracking  characteristic  of  some  dressings. 

In  writing  for  a  copy  of  “Black  Beauty” 
enclose  six  cents  and  address,  The  Frank 
Miller  Co.,  349-351  West  2t>th  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  Kindly  mention  this  paper.— Adv- 


and  Vehicles 

Here  is  the  Big  Murray  Style 
Book  just  off  the  press.  It  is 
the  handsomest,  most  complete 
and  valuable  exposition  of  Har¬ 
ness,  Saddle  aud  Vehicle  bar¬ 
gains  ever  offered  by  any  manu¬ 
facturer  direct  to  the  consumer. 
This  beautiful  and  attractive 
Murray  Style  Book  contains  192 
pages  of  harness,  saddles  and 
vehicles;  345  illustrations;  16  in¬ 
serts,  printed  in  colors.  Li  t 
us  ji rove  that  the  Murray  Dlrcct- 
to-User  Up-to-Date  Selling  Plan 

Saves  You  25  to  50%  r 

And  guarantees  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  “money  back.'’  Wo 
have  thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  i.n  thiseountry  andexport 
more  goods  than  any  other  house 
inonrlino.  Don’t  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  Harness, Saddles  or  Vehicles 
until  you  have  Been  the  Murray 
Stylo  Book.  Write  for  it  today  1 

The  Wilbur  H.  Murray  Mlg.  Co. 
317  E.  Filth  St,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYERS 

TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY  SAVERS 

W.  H.  OWEN  SPRAYER  CO. 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 

INOCULATED  ALFALFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  pounds.  S10.00  per  tan.  F.O.B.  Cars. 

Send  for  free  booklet  "  How  to  Grow  Alfalfa.” 

I>11.  H.  SOMERV1  I.I.K. 

Chest  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  Fa. 


sa. 
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OUARAKTH 


THE  WATERLOO  BOY. HAS 
ALL  THE  GOOD  POINTS  THAT 
GO  INTO  ANY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good 
points,  or  there  would  be  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  t he 
market.  Some  engines  have  more  good 
points  than  others,  that’s  why  some  en¬ 
gines  are  better  than  others. 

WATERLOO  BOY  ISS?^SE 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any 
gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive, 
patented  features  that  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels 
of  simplicity  and  wonderfully  economical 
engines  tooperate.  That’s  why  wesay  the 
Watorioo  Boy  is  the  best  engine  for  farm 
use.  You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less 
money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  Engines 
containing  half  of  the  good  points  we  build 
into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  p^nd  a 
Waterloo  Boy  to  any  responsible  fanner 
and  let  him  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his 
farm,  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to  io. 
We  will  pay  tho  freight  both  ways  and  re* 
turn  his  money  if  after  a  month’s  use  he 
cannot  pick  out  the  good  points  for  him¬ 
self— if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  tiieone  and 
only  engine  that  will  give  him  complete 
gatisfaction.  Better  write  us  today  A 
for  our  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  ^days 
OPACITY 'X.  184  ff.  Third  Ave.,  Waterloo,  lowa.^v  free 
15000  nriirS  ■  i  ■■nun —  - ^  TRIAL 


YOU  NEED  IT  NOW! 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

With  i^ow  Steel  Wheels 

THE  wagon  for  a  thousand  farm  jobs.  Low,  handy  and 
strong.  Saves  high  lilting,  saves  strength,  savi  s  horses, 
llroad  tires.no  ruts.  Get  it  now  tor  summer  and  fall 
hauling.  We  are  ready  to  ship,  20  styles.  Free  book 
tells  all.  Also  separate  Electric  Steel  Wheels  tor  old 
running  gears,  guaranteed  to  fit.  Don’t  wait  ;  the  busy 
hauling  season  is  on.  Send  for  the  book. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box48,  Quincy,  III. 
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STORIES  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

The  Champion  Mean  Man. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania 
is  anxious  that  we  should  name  the 
champions — that  is,  the  men,  women  or 
animals  who  stand  at  the  head  of  any 
procession  marching  to  excellence.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  tell  the  story  of  prize 
cows  or  horses  or  hogs  or  potatoes  or 
wheat  or  anything  else  which  is  out  of 
the  ordinary.  We  have  never  before 
attempted  to  point  out  the  champion 
mean  man  in  the  world,  but  our  Penn¬ 
sylvania  reader  wants  us  to  do  so,  and 
sends  us  his  story. 

It  appears  that  a  barber  named  Good¬ 
man  had  been  out  of  work  for  months. 
His  wife  and  children,  four  of  them, 
had  gone  without  food  and  the  children 
cried  with  hunger;  one  of  them  getting 
to  the  point  where  she  chewed  an  old 
whisk-broom.  The  father  one  morning 
looked  across  at  his  neighbor’s  door¬ 
step  and  saw  that  the  baker  and  the 
milkman  had  delivered  bottles  of  milk 
and  loaves  of  bread.  He  could  not  stand 
the  sight  of  his  starving  family,  and 
he  stole  this  milk  and  bread  and  fed 
the  children.  He  was  caught  by  a  po¬ 
liceman  and  dragged  into  court,  where 
he  told  his  story.  The  magistrate  at 
once  promptly  discharged  him,  and  a 
fund  was  raised  by  policemen  and  other 
court  attendants  with  which  he  bought 
food  and  necessities  for  the  family.  The 
story  got  into  the  papers  and  within  a 
short  time  there  appeared  upon  the  scene 
a  very  benevolent  man,  who  told  a 
plausible  story.  He  said  that  a  rich 
woman  nearby  had  heard  of  the  trouble 
and  wished  to  aid  this  barber.  She  of¬ 
fered  him  a  house,  rent  free,  for  a  time, 
and  would  provide  the  money  to  set 
him  up  in  a  barber  shop.  This  kind- 
hearted  man  went  so  far  as  to  show  a 
check  for  $10  which  the  woman  had 
given  him  for  the  barber.  Of  course, 
the  family  was  overjoyed  at  this  streak 
of  fortune,  and  hope  filled  their  hearts. 
The  stranger  then  suddenly  remembered 
that  the  woman  had  told  him  to  give  the 
barber  only  $8,  as  she  thought  that  would 
be  sufficient  for  them  at  present.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  gave  Goodman  the  check  and 
requested  him  to  get  the  $2  change. 
There  was  about  $2  left  of  the  pennies 
and  nickels  that  came  from  the  collection 
in  court,  and  this  the  barber  gave  to  the 
stranger.  He  then  went  out  to  cash  the 
check  for  $10,  only  to  find  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  and  bogus  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  Certainly  this  man  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  “King  of  Mean  Men,” 
for  his  scheme  is  far  worse  than  stealing 
candy  from  a  child  in  the  cradle.  All  he 
wanted  was  the  $2  in  change  and  he  got 
it.  If  anyone  can  show  a  mean  man 
whose  meanness  tops  this  we  have  room 
for  him  on  the  list.  But  one  part  of  this 
story  should  be  treasured  in  memory — 
that  refers  to  the  check.  It  is  the  part  of 
an  old  swindling  game  to  offer  such  a 
check  and  ask  for  the  cash  or  the 
“change.”  It  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  touch 
such  paper. 

Lime  and  Cement  Mortar. 

L.  B.,  Chiu,  N.  Y. — On  page  480  V.  R., 
Perryman.  Md.,  asks  about  lime  cement. 
In  answering,  Edward  Van  Alst.vno  tells 
how  it  should  lie  mixed,  but  says  nothing 
about  sand.  Is  this  correct  or  a  mistake? 
I  have  seen  no  correction. 

Ans. — The  mixture  given  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  referred  to  is  correct  as  it  stands. 
The  lime  and  cement  with  the  gravel 
or  stone  make  an  excellent  mixture 
without  any  sand.  The  expert  who 
first  taught  me  to  make  it  said  he  would 
prefer  not  to  have  sand,  as  it  was  more 
difficult  thoroughly  to  incorporate  it 
with  the  lime  and  cement,  and  I  believe 
he  was  correct.  Of  course,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  stone  is  broken  into  pieces 
like  pea  coal.  Some  years  ago  a  cold- 
storage  house  was  built  near  here ;  for 
this  lime  concrete  and  broken  slate  were 
used,  no  gravel  at  all.  A  year  or  two 
later  it  was  necessary  to  cut  an  open¬ 
ing  in  one  side,  and  the  job  that  the 
man  who  did  the  work  had  to  cut 


through  the  wall  would  convince  anyone 
of  the  strength  and  durability  of  the 
material.  edw’d  van  alstyne. 


“Cover  Crops”  After  Corn  or  Potatoes. 

O.  D.,  Northern  Pennsylvania. — I  wish  to 
know  which  would  be  the  best  thing  to 
sow  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn  to 
plow  under  for  green  manure,  clover,  cow 
peas  or  Soy  beans?  Must  the  cow  peas  or 
Soy  l>cans  be  plowed  under  iu  the  Fall  to 
get  the  benefit  of  them  as  a  cover  crop? 
What  would  be  the  best  crop  to  sow  on  the 
potato  ground  immediately  after  digging 
that  would  benefit  the  ground  and  be  ready 
for  plowing  in  the  Spring  for  some  crop 
suitable  to  follow?  After  the  oats  are  liar- 
vested  what  is  the  best  thing  to  sow  as  a 
cover  crop  and  bring  the  best  results  in 
bringing  up  the  fertility  of  the  ground. 

Ans. — There  is  a  mistaken  idea  about 
using  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  at  the 
North.  Our  seasons  are  too  short  to 


permit  sowing  these  crops  in  the  corn 
or  in  late  Summer,  expecting  to  make 
a  heavy  growth.  In  parts  of  the  South, 
where  the  seasons  are  longer,  cow  peas 
are  planted  between  the  corn  rows  after 
the  corn  is  “laid  by” — that  is,  when  its 
growth  is  ended.  These  cow  peas  grow 
until  November  in  the  warmer  South¬ 
ern  season.  Seeded  in  the  same  way 
in  northern  Pennsylvania,  they  would 
make  but  a  feeble  growth  before  frost. 
Cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  used  as  manurial 
crops  at  the  North  should  be  seeded 
before  July  if  possible.  The  best  “cover 
crops”  for  seeding  in  the  corn  are  those 
not  hurt  by  early  frosts.  With  us 
Crimson  clover,  turnips,  rye  and  rape 
answer  well.  This  year  the  clover  was 
killed  in  March,  but  the  rye  made  a 
good  growth,  as  did  the  rape  and  rye 
up  to  Christmas.  In  your  case,  we 
should  use  12  pounds  of  Crimson  clover, 
two  pounds  Cow-horn  turnip  and  a 
peck  of  rye  to  the  acre — all  seeded  ahead 
of  the  cultivator.  After  potatoes  are 
dug  in  the  North  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  rye  to  cover  the  ground.  Po¬ 
tato  digging  usually  works  the  ground 
enough.  Rake  off  the  vines,  harrow 
and  seed  to  rye.  If  the  oats  are  off 


early  in  July  cow  peas  or  field  beans 
may  be  broadcast  after  plowing  or  disk¬ 
ing  the  ground.  In  September  they  can 
he  worked  under  and  rye  seeded  for 
Winter. 
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THE  SURVIVAL 
OF  THE  FITTEST 

“  0.  Ames”  shovels  have  withstood 
the  test  of  134  years,  and  by  virtue 
of  their  superiority  are  to-day  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  finest  shovels  made. 

There  is  quality  in  every  inch 
of  every  “  O.  Ames  ”  shovel.  Finest 
steel  blades,  well  seasoned  ash 
handles  —  all  fashioned  by  specially 
trained  and  experienced  workmen. 

If  you  want  the  best  shovel,  the 
fittest  of  the  fit,  demand  the  “O.  Ames” 
make  and  refuse  all  substitutes. 

Our  booklet  “  Shovel  Facts,"  mailed  free , 
will  tell  you  why. 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS 

Corporation 

Ames  Building  -  Boston,  Mass. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Ilero’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni 
formly.and  bestoi  all 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the  r*\ 
seed.  Send  a 
postal 
our  free 
book. 


Iron  Ago 

(ImprovettKubUins) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MFD.  CO..  Box 


I02-P  CRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


One  Dollar 
M  ore  per  Ton 

An  experienced  man  writes  that 
hay  is  worth  a  dollar  more  per  ton 
if  baled  with  the  Wolverine  Hay 
Press.  It  turns  out  heavy,  smooth, 
even  bales  as  fast  as  four  men  can 
work  in  a  mow.  It’s  the  baler  for 
long  service  and  short  repair  bills. 
Write  for  FREE  Book  about  the 

WOLVERINE 
HAY  PRESS 

The  beet  baler— never  a  trailer.  Top- 
notch  quality  from  “stem  to  stern.”  Don’t 
require  constant  adjusting  and  “tinker¬ 
ing.”  It  saves  money  and  makes  money 
for  its  owner.  Steel  or  wood  frame. 

Our  free  “Wolverine  Book”  Is  full  of  val¬ 
uable  information  to  farmers.  Send  for  a 
copy  of  our 

New  Balers’  Account  Book 

It  explains  a  new  way  of  counting  hales,  otc. 
A  postal  brings  both  "Wolverine  Book”  and 
Hay  Balers’  Account  Book.  Write  today.  (3) 

Ypsilanti  Hay  Press  Co. 

209  Forest  St.,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Exclusive  Territory  —  Liberal  Terms 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  far  Booklet  and  learn  svhy  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


HAY  UNLOADER 


IT  SAVES 
TIME.  LABOR 
AND  HORSES 


“Perfectly  controlled  by  operator.  Fully  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  Unload  your  hay  with  this  unloader 

and  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  You  can  take 
off  a  load  in  less 
than  one  third  the 
time  it  can  ho  done 
with  a  team  taking 
the  same  number 
of  forksfull  It 
takes  the  fork  of 
hay  up  and  brings 
back  empty  to  load. 


Write  for  particulars. 

REDDEN  BRO.’S 
MFG.  C0„ 

NORWICH.  NEW  YORK. 


■f/E/?E/r/S — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  over  invented. 
Two  harrows  tn  ono.  ’1  hrows  tho  dirt  out.  then 
in,  leaving  the  laud  level  and  truo. 
\i  A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Needs 

no  Tonguo  Truck.  Jointed  Polo. 
Bewaro  of  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
1  839  Main  8t., 

I  v  lllggauum,  Conn. 

"'JJJ  - 


Prize  Competitors 

Every  Competitor  in  Farm 
Contests  for  high  quality  and 
large  product  of  different 
Crops  per  acre  should  use 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

to  supplement  both  Fertilizers 
and  Cultivation. 

Every  Ammoniate  has  to 
be  converted  in  the  soil  into 
Nitrate  before  Crops  can  use 
it.  Do  not  fail  to  consider  this  I 
when  entering  Crop  Contests 
and  use  one  hundred  pounds 
of  Nitrate  as  a  supplementary  • 
top  dressing. 

Directions  how  to  use  Nitrate  of 
Soda  on  any  crop  will  be  sent  you 
if  you  write. 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

71  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


PORTER 
HAY  CARRIER 

Has  wide  open  mouth  and 
swinging  fork  pulley.  Fills 
hay  mow  full  to  the  roof.  Is 
without  exception  best  liay 
carrier  in  tiie  United  States.  Send 
for  illustrated  booklet  of  POR¬ 
TER’S  up-to-dato  bay  tools. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


The  proof  of 
the  Hay  Press 


Is  its  capacity  and  earning  power.  Spencer 
Hay  Press  Catalogs  make  great  and  delinite  ^ 
claims,  livery  claim  is  proven  by  tho  press  in  ac¬ 
tion  or  no  sale.  Contract  protects  you.  Itcc  .—rs 
every  claim  by  positive  figures.  The  nature  of  tho 
contract  itself  should  convince  you  of  the  absoluto 

superiority  of  tho  press.  Send  _ 

for  oumew  catalog  Iv  Please Write 
mention  tiiis  paper  wnen  ua  now- 

you  write.  ' 

J.  A. 


“  Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the  Rest.” 

Chesco  Brand  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

For  CODLING  MOTH. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
9  N.  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


IHE  PERFECTIOH  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Anything.  Trees  by  hand,  potatoes  by  horse 
power.  Oldest  and  best.  Over  1000  in  use.  Always  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog  free 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Diggers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 


THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  No.  66,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Transfer  points — Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  Idaho  Palls,  Id.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Hamilton, 
Out. ;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  l,.r>00  gals.  Spray;  delivered  ut 
any  R.  Ii.  station  in  the  United  States  for  QtS£.5<>. 
l’rumpt  shipments.  Write  to  day  for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,M"c"h“,“i,“r* 

50  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY  * 


Horse  -  Power  Spramotor, 
High  Pressure  100  to  200 
lbs.,  for  1  or  2  Horses. 
Over  500  in  use.  Automa¬ 
tic  Regulator  (No  Safety- 
Valve)  Nozzle  Protector, 
12  gal.  Air  Tank,  largest 
capacity.  Can  be  hand, 
operated.  Nozlzle  con¬ 
trolled  automatically,  as 
to  height,  width,  and 
direction. 

Also  for  orchard,  melons, 
potatoes,  etc.  The  larg¬ 
est  line  of  spraying  ma- 
c  bines  i  n  t  h  e  w  o  r  1  d. 
Guaranteed  against  all 
defects  for  1  year.  Par¬ 
ticulars  free — NOW. 

This  ad  will  not  appear 
again  in  this  paper. 

E.  H.  HEARD, 

1327  Erie  St.,  Buffalo 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Missionary  Work. — I  presume  I  look¬ 
ed  very  much  like  the  agent  of  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine  as  we  drove  away  from 
Hope  Farm  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I 
had  a  sample  machine  tied  on  behind 
the  wagon,  and  Mother  and  the  baby 
were  with  me  on  the  seat.  I  might 
have  made  a  strong  argument  for  the 
machine  by  pointing  to  Mother  as  an 
emancipated  tub  slave,  washing  day  no 
longer  a  terror — with  a  child  to  work 
this  machine.  As  for  the  baby,  his 
clothes  would  have  advertised  the  ma¬ 
chine — so  long  as  we  could  keep  him 
off  the  ground. 

But  you  will  say  this  was  a  nice 
business  to  be  up  to  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon — and  worse  still  to  go  and  tell 
about  it.  I  must  hasten  to  explain  that 
this  was  not  a  peddler’s  outfit — we  were 
more  like  missionaries — delivering  the 
goods.  On  her  journeys  to  the  church 
Mother  had  found  a  woman  with  a  sick 
husband  and  a  family  of  little  ones.  The 
burden  of  bread-winning  had  fallen 
upon  this  woman,  and  she  took  it  up 
bravely.  In  our  country  about  all  such 
a  woman  can  get  to  do  is  washing.  We 
have  a  large  proportion  of  families  the 
women  of  which  are  not  strong  enough 
or  think  they  lack  the  power  to  wash. 
This  makes  abundant  work  for  those 
who  will  take  up  the  elevating  job  of 
rubbing  out  dirt.  I  say  “elevating,”  for 
I  will  leave  it  to  you  if  the  woman 
who  gives  the  world  clean  clothes  does 
not  come  nearer  to  religious  service 
than  the  one  who  hits  at  a  typewriter, 
serves  as  clerk  or  sells  goods. 

Xow  Mother  is  a  practical  person. 
She  realized  that  this  brave  woman 
needed  the  prayers  and  religious  help 
of  the  church  to  strengthen  her  heart 
and  spirit,  but  that  a  washing  machine 
to  save  her  back  might  well  go  along 
with  the  spiritual  helps.  So  here  I  was 
delivering  the  goods.  When  I  put  the 
machine  down  by  the  door  of  that  hum¬ 
ble  home  I  felt  that  “the  wolf”  that  had 
been  howling  there  realized  that  two  of 
his  best  teeth  had  been  knocked  out.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  better  dentistry 
for  that  sort  of  a  wolf  than  to  give  a 
fair  chance  of  labor.  So  the  point  of 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  the 
best  help  you  can  give  people  is  the 
right  and  power  to  work  and  be  paid 
for  it.  As  husband  of  the  president  of 
a  missionary  society,  I  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  My  advice  is  to  keep  in 
mind  John  Randolph’s  remark:  “The 
Greeks  are  at  your  door  1”  A  good 
washing  machine  might  well  be  kept  in 
stock  by  every  missionary  society ;  to 
be  put  where  it  will  save  some  woman’s 
back  and  enable  her  to  put  up  a  good 
face  to  the  world.  As  a  scout  for  the 
church,  or  a  feeler  on  one  of  its  strong 
arms,  such  a  washing  machine  may  help 
save  a  home  and  help  keep  a  human 
soul  sweet  and  clean. 

One  of  our  boys  ;took  another  turn 
at  missionary  work.  When  the  lilacs 
burst  into  bloom  he  heard  of  the  poor 
children  in  the  city  who  rarely  see 
flowers — except  behind  a  “keep  off  the 
grass”  sign.  So  he  made  up  a  great 
basket  of  lilacs.  The  children  went 
with  him  over  to  the  spring  and  picked 
a  peck  or  more  of  violets.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  this  boy  went  to  New  York  with 
his  flowers  and  gave  them  out.  There 
was  a  great  rush  of  little  street  waifs, 
and  in  less  than  10  minutes  the  baskets 
were  empty  and  100  or  more  children 
were  racing  home  with  our  lilacs  and 
violets.  I  am  glad  that  something  of 
the  beauty  of  Hope  Farm  can  get  into 
the  city’s  brick  and  stone. 

The  other  day  I  was  in  the  city  and 
saw  a  crowd  on  a  street  corner.  I 
found  the  center  of  attraction  a  poor 
blind  man.  His  eyes  had  been  destroyed 
by  an  explosion,  and  his  face  was  black 
with  the  powder.  He  was  trying  to 
sell  shoestrings.  The  crowd  stood  there 
looking  at  that  horribly  blackened  face 
— never  thinking  of  helping  the  poor 
fellow.  It  only  needed  some  one  to 
step  up  with  a  dime  and  say: 

“Now,  gentlemen — looking  at  this  poor 
fellow’s  face  does  not  help  him  or  you. 
Come  up  and  buy  a  pair  of  shoestrings. 
If  you  do  not  need  them — give  him  the 
price !” 

Every  one  of  those  people  was  will¬ 
ing  to  help.  They  simply  had  not  thought 
of  it.  You  see  the  practical  missionary 
is  one  who  goes  ahead  and  starts  things; 
others  will  fall  in. 

Farm  Notes. — We  were  not  able  to 
harrow  those  potatoes  until  May  7.  On 
that  date  I  spent  one  hour  with  a  single 
horse  running  over  them.  That  cost  30 
tents  or  a  total  to  date  of  $30.55.  The 


plants  were  just  breaking  through — 21 
days  from  dropping  the  seed.  There 
promises  to  be  a  good  stand.  Just  as 
soon  as  we  can  distinguish  the  rows  we 
shall  begin  with  the  cultivator  and  work 
twice  a  week,  first  one  way  and  then 
the  other,  as  long  as  we  can  get  through 
the  vines.  .  .  .  The  strawberries 

are  white  with  bloom — I  never  saw  a 
more  complete  flowering.  On  May  7  we 
had  not  been  able  to  put  out  our  Spring 
planting.  Those  plants  are  still  heeled 
in  and  are  not  suffering,  but  they  ought 
to  be  planted.  The  soil  is  now  ready 
and  before  next  week  I  hope  to  report 
them  in  place.  I  actually  find  runners 
forming  on  the  older  plants.  One  lot 
which  has  already  given  seven  crops  is 
loaded  with  bloom  and  already  sending 
out  runners.  I  never  saw  them  come 
so  early  before.  They  will  be  cut  off 
or  the  plant  will  exhaust  itself  making 
runners.  Then,  should  there  come  a 
drought,  the  plant  cannot  support  all  its 
children  and  the  berries  will  be  worth¬ 
less.  I  find  that  many  people  are  start¬ 
ing  strawberries  in  hills.  They  must 
remember  that  cutting  off  the  runners  is 
the  essential  part  of  success. 

Thet  new  grain  is  coming  along.  The 
speltz  came  up  quickly  and  looks  at  first 
somewhat  like  quack  grass.  It  does  not 
resemble  either  wheat  or  oats  in  growth. 
I  shall  watch  this  with  great  interest, 
for  we  need  a  Spring  grain  that  can  be 
seeded  later  than  oats  and  give  us  more 
of  a  crop.  The  Spring  rye  came  up  in 
five  days,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  I 
shall  keep  on  sowing  this  rye  up  to 
July  to  see  how  late  we  can  put  it  in 
and  still  make  a  crop.  ...  In  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  young  orchards  I  am 
trying  the  Southern  plan  of  sowing 
grain  in  furrows.  The  alleys  between 
the  rows  of  trees  are  plowed  and  well 
fitted  and  then  marked  out  in  furrows 
2V2  feet  apar.t.  The  grain  is  scattered 
in  the  furrows  much  like  fodder  corn 
and  covered  with  the  harrow,  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  broadcast  over  all.  As  the  grain 
comes  up  we  shall  start  the  cultivators 
and  work  the  same  as  we  would  for  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn.  We  expect  td  cultivate 
as  long  as  we  can  get  through.  At  the 
South  I  have  seen  remarkable  crops  of 
oats  grown  in  this  way.  The  straw  un¬ 
der  this  culture  is  often  five  to  six  feet 
long  and  the  heads  very  large  and  fine. 
I  have  already  seeded  oats  and  Spring 
rye  in  this  way,  and  shall  follow  with 
Japanese  millet  and  Alfalfa.  We  get  a 
chance  in  this  way  to  cultivate  and  kill 
out  the  old  grass  and  weeds,  while  the 
yield  of  grain  will,  I  believe,  be  larger 
than  where  it  is  broadcast.  After  cut¬ 
ting  the  grain  we  can  sow  fodder  corn 
and  follow  with  rye,  or  seed  at  once  to 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips.  ...  I 
shall,  during  June  and  on  through  the 
Summer,  sow  considerable  Alfalfa  in 
this  way — that  is,  make  furrows  and 
seed  like  fodder  corn,  so  we  can  give 
good  culture.  In  this  case  lime  will 
be  used  freely,  and  we  shall  dig  soil  from 
the  old  Alfalfa  field  and  scatter  it  along 
the  furrows.  This  seems  the  best  way 
to  use  Alfalfa  in  an  orchard.  The  cul¬ 
tivating  will  help  the  trees,  and  I  think 
we  stand  a  better  chance  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  obtain  a  catch  of  Alfalfa  in  this 
way.  The  large  stock  farmers  should 
understand  that  nearly  all  our  land  is  in 
orchards,  or  will  be  as  fast  as  we  can 
plant.  Therefore,  practically  all  our 
feed  must  be  grown  between  trees.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  broadcast  grain  in  a 
young  orchard  and  let  it  mature,  for 
during  June  and  July  there  is  rarely 
moisture  enough  for  both  grain  anil 
fruit.  The  cultivated  grain,  however, 
will  not  waste  as  much  moisture,  and 
the  trees  will  not  suffer.  I  think  the 
plan  I  have  mentioned  will  enable  fruit 
growers  to  grow  the  Alfalfa  needed  for 
their  stock  without  hurting  the  trees. 
And  what  a  mulch  the  Alfalfa  crop 
would  make. 

All  Sorts. — People  ask  why  the  ex¬ 
perts  advise  against  the  use  of  potatoes 
as  a  crop  for  a  young  peach  orchard. 
The  chief  objection  is  that  the  peach 
trees  ought  to  be  left  alone  after  Au¬ 
gust.  Cultivation  stimulates  growth,  and 
when  it  is  kept  up  too  long  the  peach 
trees  continue  growing  until  late  in  the 
Fall.  Thus  they  come  into  Winter  soft 
and  green,  and  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  cold.  When  cultivation  stops  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  grass,  weeds  or  some  cover 
crop  occupies  the  land  the  trees  stop 
growing  and  “harden  up.”  Now  pota¬ 
toes  are  dug  in  September  or  later,  and 
this  digging  stirs  up  the  ground  and 
acts  like  late  cultivation  at  a  time  when 
the  nitrates  are  most  active  in  the  soil. 
This  forces  a  late  growth.  We  have 
found  our  low-growing  flint  corn  well 
adapted  to  growing  in  young  orchards. 
We  think  our  plan  of  cultivating  grain 
with  a  broadcast  crop  to  follow  will 
act  well.  ...  I  think  I  have  told 
before  of  our  plan  for  crowding  crops 
on  small  areas.  One  piece  near  the 
house  was  heavily  manured.  Peas  are 
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now  growing  on  it.  Late  in  May  hills 
of  Hubbard  squash  will  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  peas — 6x8  feet.  When 
the  peas  are  too  ripe  to  eat  green  the 
vines  will  be  pulled  and  the  squashes 
given  good  culture.  Three  kernels  of 
sweet  corn  can  be  grown  in  each  squash 
hill  provided  you  add  fertilizer  enough 
and  the  season  is  not  too  dry.  Early  in 
August  at  the  last  cultivating  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips  can  be  seeded.  In 
order  to  get  a  full  stand  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  hand  rake  around  the 
squash  hills.  The  corn  and  squash  can 
be  harvested  in  time  and  the  soil  left 
in  clover  and  turnips  over  Winter,  or 
plowed  and  seeded  to  spinach.  This  is 
only  one  scheme  for  getting  much  out 
of  the  land.  There  are  many  combina¬ 
tions  that  can  be  made.  Of  course,"  I 
realize  that  no  one  can  lay  down  a 
definite  plan  of  farming  for  another,  yet 
I  think  on  our  Eastern  hill  farms  a 
general  plan  of  crowding  a  few  of  the 
best  acres  hard  and  leaving  the  -hills  to 
fruit,  grass  or  grain  on  a  system  which 
does  not  call  for  great  labor  is  best. 

We  have  been  spending  much 
time  trying  to  fit  one  of  .our  "loafer 
fields.”  I  mean  by  “loafer”  an  old  field 
at  the  back  of  the  farm  which  had 
been  practically  abandoned  for  cropping. 
Such  fields  arc  usually  moss-grown  and 
covered  with  birch  or  cedar.  I  hate  to 
see  anybody  or  anything  standing  idle, 
and  I  have  spent  time  and  muscle  trying 
to  brace  these  loafers.  The  soil  proves 
to  be  strong  and  productive  when  we 
once  get  it  clear.  One  such  field  has 
been  worked  with  the  disk  and  plowed. 
Then  we  dug  or  scraped  it  with  the 
spring-tooth  and  smoothed  with  the 
Acme.  It  will  be  marked  both  ways 
and  planted  to  corn  and  well  fertilized. 
Then  the  two  boys,  with  Jerry  and 
Nellie,  will  cultivate  that  field  until  I 
fear  the  entire  quartette  will  weary  of 
the  job  of  reforming  a  loafer.  In  this, 
however,  they  will  be  in  line  with 
some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age 
who  have  struggled  with  human  loafers. 
If  we  conquer  that  field,  and  that  is  what 
we  start  out  to  do,  it  will  be  planted  to 
apple  trees  in  the  Fall — that  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  of  all  the  hill  land  at  Hope 
Farm.  The  cost  of  fighting  this  field  is 
heavy,  and  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
put  it  up  against  any  crop  we  can  hope 
to  get  this  year.  If  the  rain  will  only 
let  up  so  that  we  can  get  our  corn  in, 
we  shall  try  it  anyway.  h.  w.  c. 
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20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  has  taught  me 
what  is  best  in  Gasoline  Engine 
Construction.  The  result  of  that 
knowledge  is 
THE  CALDWELL 
SPECIAL 
I  will  ship  you 
an  engine  and  let  you 
set  it  alongside  of  any 
high  priced  engine  on  the 
market  and  if  it  doesn’t  do  as 
good  work  as  any  engine  built 
you  don’t  need  to  keep  it  — 
send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

My  engines  are  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  for  five  years,  sent  on 
sixty  days  fre*  trial  if  you 
wish.  Write  for  catalog. 

C  ALD  WELL-HALLOW  ELL  MFG. CO. 
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Agents  Coining  Money 

Thousands  being  sold.  Great 
big  money  getter  for  agents. 
Handy  Automatic  Hame  Fas¬ 
tener.  No  straps— no  buckles 
—no  chains— no  freezing  of  fin¬ 
gers  in  cold  weather.  A  square 
deal  offer.  Horsemen  stop— look 
—listen— buy  one— then  a  dozen. 
Agent  writes,  “Horry  up  my  order 
—Bold  out  first  day.’’  Cary  says.  “Made 
$9.00  yesterday— rush  order.”  This  is 
Only  one  of  over  2,000  f?.st  sejling  articles  we  furnish, 
agents:  Write  today— now— for  our  latest  proposition. 
Headquarters  for  agents.  No  experience  needed.  .7 list 
write — we  show  how.  We  want  agents— crew  managers — 
men  or  women— all  or  part  time— home  or  traveling— to  show, 
take  orders  for  our  goods.  Write  today  for  TREE  SAMPLE. 
You  will  make  more 
money  than  ever  before. 

Costs  nothing  to  in¬ 
vestigate— write  at  once 
— drop  everything  else— 
act  quick— time  short— let  us  start  you — demand  is  big 
—be  a  Thomas  Agent  and  get  the  money. 

THOMAS  MFC,.  CO.,  <>65  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Glilo. 

Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
— $5  to  $10  per  acre— 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  mo  at  once  for  tree 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  T.-af.  Mgr.,  N. C.&  St L.Ej., Dept. C,  Nashville, Tenn, 
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Portable  or  Stationary 

30  Days  Riskless 
Free  Trial 

No  money  in  advance.  No  wJlt  a  gasoline  engine 

land.  Simply  tell  us  the  kind  o  5  tQ  needs;  Test  ft 

fut^’l^yor^  Proveit,  honest  quality  on  your  own  work 
for  one  month  —  absolutely  at  our  risk. 


If  you  don’t  find  the  Sta-Rite  the  simplest, 
trongest,  smoothest-running  rig  you  ever  saw 
-better  in  every  way  than  any  other  engine 
,f  its  size,  selling  at  any  price  -  ship  it  back 
o  us  and  we'U  pay  the  freight  both  ways, 
/ou  won’t  be  out  one  penny  on  the  deal. 


The  Sta-Rite  is  a  guaranteed  engine, 
especially  built  for  farm  use.  ft's  a  trouble- 
proof  money-maker  that  has  won  hundreds 
of  friends  from  coast  to  coast.-  It  s  the  one 
power  that  never  goes  wrong— and  never 
disappoints. 


Below  is  shown  our  Hand  Portable  VA  H.  P. -  „„„ 

for  catalogue  illustrating  this  sturdy 

Ktt““Sfand  the  other  money-makers  and  time-savers  in  the  complete 
Sta-Rite  line.  __  R  L  I  A  X  C  E 
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Ruralisms 


Propagating  Pink-flowered  Locust. 

E.  C.  Garrettsville,  0. — Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  propagate  the  Acacia  or  pink-flower¬ 
ing  locust?  On  what  kind  of  stock  or  root 
should  it  be  top-grafted  or  budded? 

Ans. — This  may  refer  either  to  the 
shrub  Robinia  hispida,  with  beautiful 
pink  flowers,  or  to  the  .pink-flowered 
form  of  the  tree,  R.  Pseudacacia,  or 
black  locust,  which  is  also  called  acacia. 
The  shrub  R.  hispida,  more  commonly 
called  Rose  acacia,  does  not  often  ma¬ 
ture  seed,  but  the  tree  ripens  seed 
freely,  and  these  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
Spring  or  Fall.  They  germinate  bet¬ 
ter  if  soaked  in  hot  water  before  sow¬ 
ing.  Both  varieties  can  be  grown  from 
layers  and  root  cuttings.  The  fine 
named  varieties  are  grafted  or  budded, 
the  common  locust,  R.  Pseudacacia,  be¬ 
ing  used  as  a  stock.  This  stock  is  used 
for  the  Rose  acacia,  R.  hispida.  This 
shrub  often  spreads  freely  from  the 
root,  forming  many  suckers. 

“Sunscald”  on  Young  Apple  Trees. 

(S'.  I).  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. — I  notice  in 
northern  Vermont,  where  I  am  about  to 
locate,  a  great  deal  of  what  they  term 
sunscald  in  the  apple  orchards.  The  “scald" 
generally  appears  on  the  south  side  of  the 
trees,  and  appears  on  thrifty  otherwise 
healthy  trees.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
trouble  and  menace,  for  it  seems  to  appear 
on  young  as  well  as  old  trees,  and  is  ap¬ 
parently  quite  as  prevalent  in  orchards  in 
sod  or  open  culture? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  evidently  '‘sun- 
scald"  which  is  caused  by  alternate  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  in  late  Winter.  On  warm 
bright  days  the  reflected  sun  from  the 
bright  snow  thaws  the  southwest  side  of 
the  tree.  Then  at  night  or  on  colder  days 
it  freezes,  and  this  thaw  and  freeze  final¬ 
ly  kills  the  bark  on  that  side.  It  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  trouble.  Young  trees  should  be  head¬ 
ed  low  and  protected  during  Winter  by 
wrapping  thin  strips  of  wood  or  corn¬ 
stalks  around  the  lower  trunk.  Tall  or 
high-headed  trees  are  hard  to  protect 
from  this  trouble.  Send  to  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  (Burlington)  for  in¬ 
formation  on  apple  culture. 

Peach  Trees  in  New  England. 

F.  II.  E.,  Malden,  Mass. — I  write  you  for 
advice  in  regard  to  my  peach  orchard,  set 
three  years  ago.  The  trees  were  loaded 
with  fruit  buds  last  Fall,  and  they  were 
frozen  last  Winter,  so  there  is  to  be  scarce¬ 
ly  a  blossom.  They  have  had  clean  culti¬ 
vation  for  three  years,  fertilized  with  hone 
and  ashes  two  years,  and  basic  slag  and 
potash  last  year;  cultivation  so  far  this 
year.  They  made  excellent  growth,  and 
are  looking  line.  Shall  I  leave  them  alone 
this  year,  or  cultivate  again,  and  can  I 
withhold  fertilizer  and  not  injure  them 
this  year?  I  have  apple  trees,  set  every 
30  feet,  among  them,  which  have  also 
made  excellent  growth.  I  have  spent  so 
much  for  fertilizer  and  cultivation  that  I 
am  inclined  not  to  spend  more  until  I  see 
something  coming. 

Ans. — In  answer  to  F.  H.  E.  my  plan 
with  these  trees  would  be  to  head  the 
long  central  branches  and  any  that  are 
outgrowing  the  others  beyond  a  good 
symmetrical  form  quite  severely,  but  not 
cut  back  the  small  slender  laterals.  I 
would  cut  out  entirely  any  branches 
growing  so  closely  as  to  smother  the 
leaves  or  other  branches,  yet  leaving  a 
fairly  close  head.  I  would  cultivate  the 
land  till  August  1,  then  sow  peas  and 
barley,  and  let  this  lie  on  the  ground  un¬ 
til  the  next  April  or  May,  and  if  the  buds 
are  not  again  killed  next  Winter  would 
look  for  a  large  and  perfect  crop  of  fruit. 
A  year  from  this  time  or  a  little  earlier  I 
would  head  back  or  shorten  in  all  small 
laterals,  cutting  out  entirely  some  of  the 
weakest  if  too  thick.  In  case  of  large 
main  branches  being  too  thick  I  would 
cut  out  here  and  there  one.  As  good 
peach  trees  can  be  grown  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  in  any  of  the  New  England 
States,  but  we  cannot  reckon  on  more 
than  an  average  of  three  crops  in  five 
years  on  account  of  winter-killing  of  the 
buds.  For  the  next  year  I  would  use 
basic  slag  and  sulphate  of  potash  and  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda  if  a  crop  of  fruit  is 

set-  S.  T.  MAYNARD. 


Birds  Nipping  Garden  Vegetation. 

It.  A.  G.,  Frankfort ,  Ind. — -What  is  the 
best  method  or  suggestion  to  keep  birds 
from  eating  the  young  shoots  of  peas? 

Ans. — Cover  the  young  plants  with 
netting;  when  they  become  tougher  the 
birds  are  not  likely  to  bother  them.  We 
judge  that  English  sparrows  are  the 
culprits,  as  nipping  off  pea  shoots  is  a 
favorite  trick  with  them.  In  England 
it  is  common  practice  to  cover  young 
peas  and  other  plants,  as  well  as  trees 
in  fruit,  with  fishnet;  there  is  a  regular 
market  for  netting  for  this  purpose. 
Sometimes  the  birds  can  be  kept  away 
by  running  strings  along  the  rows,  at¬ 
tached  to  sticks  about  a  foot  high,  and 
fastening  bits  of  white  rag  at  intervals 
along  the  string;  the  fluttering  rags  cause 
the  birds  to  suspect  a  trap.  Sometimes 
the  sparrows  get  the  habit  of  nipping  off 
flower  buds,  apparently  just  for  fun, 
as  they  do  not  eat  them,  Crocuses  and 
other  early  Spring  flowers  suffering 
greatly  from  their  depredations.  This 
is  a  great  nuisance,  as  a  flower  bed  is 
not  beautiful  when  shrouded  in  fishnet. 
We  find  the  family  cat  a  satisfactory 
garden  policeman  against  sparrows;  she 
does  not  appear  to  catch  any,  but  keeps 
them  from  doing  much  damage. 

What  About  the  Easter  Pear? 

E.  M.  E.,  Grand  Junction,  Col. — QuJ 
page  383  I  noticed  an  article  by  Mr.  Van 
Deman  on  the  pollination  of  the  Bartlett 
pear.  lie  says  the  Faster  is  the  best 
variety  to  pollenize  them.  1  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Van  Deman  or  anyone  else 
what  they  know  of  the  Faster  pear  as  a 
commercial  variety,  and  if  the  Faster  is 
not  a  good  commercial  variety,  what  would 
be  the  best  commercial  variety  to  plant 
with  the  Bartlett?  As  I  intend  to  plant  a 
10-acre  pear  orchard,  principally  Bartlett, 
a  little  information  on  the  subject  would 
be  of  great  benefit. 

Ans. — The  Easter  pear  is  fairly  good 
as  a  market  variety,  but  it  is  not  so  good 
a  bearer  as  some  others.  Owing  to  its 
very  late  keeping  it  brings  a  good  price 
in  the  market.  Comice  is  a  better  kind 
for  both  orchard  and  market,  and  if  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  good  pollenizer  for 
Bartlett,  it  would  be  the  variety  to  inter¬ 
plant  for  that  purpose.  But  of  this  very 
little  or  nothing  is  known,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  and  this  matter  needs  testing 
out.  There  would  be  no  mistake  made  in 
planting  trees  of  the  Comice  in  Colorado 
orchards  and  it  might  be  the  very  thing 
to  pollinate  the  Bartlett.  A  row  or  a 
tree  of  Easter  could  be  set  occasionally 
as  a  matter  of  certainty  of  pollination. 
Bees  would  act  as  the  agent  and  doubt¬ 
less  do  the  crossing  effectually. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


BREEZE7  Handsome  Models  $275 

..  .  «,  *  .  *  Travel  the  worst  roads  .  -Bl 

Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  “I" 

The  Breeze  is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  built  for 
country  roads — mud,  deep  sand  or 
high  hills.  13-18  H  -P.  engines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeep, least  tire 
trouble.  Handsomely  finished. 

THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution, 
fust  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  ofvine,  effectually  killing  huge 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach, 
rnent.  Write  for  l'reo 
catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


Iron  Age 
Fou  r-Kow 


BATEMAN  MFG  CO..  Box  102-S.  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


SPRAY 

fruits  and  field  crops  MM 
with  best  effect  —  least  ex¬ 
pense —  less  time,  for  big¬ 
gest  profits.  No  other 
sprayers  as  good  as 
Brown’s  Hand  and  Power 

AUTO¬ 
SPRAYS 

_  40  styles,  sizes  and  prices 

.  ,  spraying  guide  in  our 

book,  sent  free  for  name  on  postal. 

Choose  any  auto-spray— it  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  satisfy  you  completely. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
State  Experiment  Stations  . 

and  30<J,<X>0  others.  Axito-Spray  No.  1— Ideal  outfit  I 
for  5  acres  of  potatoes  or  1  acre  of  trees.  Auto*  I 
Spray  No.  11  best  for  larger  operations.  Wo  have! 

Auto-Sprays  for  largost  orchards  and  Helds.  Writel 
now  for  valuable  book. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  St.,  Rochester,  N.  I. 


Increase  Your  Profits 

By  Regularly  Applying 


./ 


HI-GRADE  PURE 
PARIS  GREEN 


“Dead 
bugs  are 
the  only 
safe  bugs 


The  only  sure  death  to  Potato  Bugs,  Tobacco  Worms 
and  all  insects  that  destroy  from  20%  to  30%  of  crops 
every  year.  It  is  practically  free  from  water  soluble 
arsenious  acid,  therefore,  when  properly  applied,  it  will 
never  scorch  nor  burn  the  te7iderest 
platits,  as  impure  Paris  Green  will. 
Guaranteed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  various  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges. 

Sold  in  i-lb.  to  56-lb.  packages, 
also  barrels  and  kegs — net  weight. 

We  will  supply  you  if  your  dealer 
will  not.  It  is  easy  for  him  to 
get  it  and  he  will  if  you  insist. 

Send  for  HERRMANN’S  1910  ALMANAC 

It  tells  how  to  spray  properly  with  Paris 
Green  and  is  full  of  valuable  information  to 
farmers,  orchardists  and  truck  growers. 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO.  68  N  William  St.  New  York 
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MORE 

PER, 

ACRE 


That’s  what  the  New  York 
'Experiment  Station  reports  as  a  10 
year  average  Cain  by  Spraying  Pota- 
eg.  Don’t  let  blight,  scab,  rot,  and  bugs 
your  crop  in  Half— but  get  a  1IUKST 
(Sprayer  and  make  Big  money  out  of  your 
P  O  T  A  T  O  E  8  or  fruit.  These  sprayers 
SPRAY  AN YT1IINC  —  potatoes,  orchards, 
vineyards,  truck,  etc.  “Man-Power  and  Horse- 
Power.”  Powerful  pressure.  Easy  on  man 
and  horse.  Strong  and  durable.  Brass  valves, 
plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  5  Years. 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

Without-a-cent-in-ad vance.  No  bank  deposit— 
“no  strings”  to  ot;r  trial  offer.  Spray  First, 
then  if  you  buy— pay  us  out  of  the  Extra 
Profit.  Wholesale  Price.  We  pay  Freight. 
Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and  tell  us  which 
machine  you  are  interested 
in— and  you’ll  get  free  our 
valuable  Spraying  Guide  and 
Catalog,  and  our  Free  Spray, 
er  Offer  to  First  in  each  lo¬ 
cality  this  season.  Be  First  to 
write  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 
J88  North  St.,  Canton,  0. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  1  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  auy  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  lit. 

R.H.DEYO&CO.  Binghamton, N.Y. 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Go. 

All  Kinds  Of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  /H4TFfff4LS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FK  UTILIZE  K  for  general 
purposes.  Guaranteed  4-S-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  FORK 
J3?“We  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYEltS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  first-class  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  %$8S'giem 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Result 


OU  are  entitled  to  full  crops.  Don’t  let  insect 


Use  The  V  pests  and  plant  diseases  eat  away  your  profits. 

/j  i A  Famous  spraying  outfit  saves  what  you  have 
been  losing.  It  sprays  all  solutions  more  thoroughly,  more 
rn  rapidly — at  less  expense  and  with  less  labor  than  any  other 

L  U  M  M  outfit  you  could  buy.  Thousands  of  farmers,  fruit  grow- 

"  ers  and  gardeners  depend  on  a  Famous,  for  they  know  what 

is  best.  Many  who  have  been  discouraged  with  other  outfits 
are  having  the  greatest  success  with  a  Famous  outfit.  There  is 


Other 
Work 


An  I  H  C  Outfit 
To  Meet  Your 

— no  matter  how  little  or  how  much  spraying  you  will  do — and  you 
can  easily  detach  the  engine  to  use  for  any 
other  power  work  you  have  on  hand. 

Your  I  H  C  outfit  is  a  money  maker  every 
day  in  the  year.  We  furnish  blue  prints  so 
you  can  build  your  own  spray  wagon,  tank, 
etc.  Let  us  send  you  our  interesting  and 
valuable  spraying  book,  with  complete 
spraying  guide.  Or  get  a  copy 
from  the  local  International 
dealer.  Let  him  tell  you  about 
the  Famous  Spraying 
outfit  you  want. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

% 

COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

^INCORPORATED) 

CHICAGO  US 


TV? 


Prosper/ /  /Jm/Aj 

/"’W  T 


IHC  LINE 

LOOK  KIR  THE  I.  H.  C.  TRADE  MIRK.  IT  IS  I  Sill  Ilf  EICEUENCl  IND  I  GUARANTEE  Of  QUAUTY 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Y orker 

THE  BUSINESS  F AIMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  408  Pearl  Street,  New  Park, 

Herbert  W.  (Iolunowooi),  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swmdlorwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  r  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  believe  that  as  a  Summer  spray  lime-sulphur  or 
some  other  sulphur  compound  is  to  take  the  place  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  will  make  a  welcome  substitute, 
but  most  fruit  growers  will,  very  properly,  wait  until 
practical  men  have  given  thorough  experiment.  We 
ask  for  reports  of  actual  work  with  this  fungicide.  Let 
us  not  discard  Bordeaux  through  faith  alone,  but  only 
through  good  work  in  the  orchard. 

* 

As  some  of  the  members  of  the  Solanum  family  are 
poisonous,  this  fact  has  been  seized  upon  by  certain  evil- 
minded  persons  to  discredit  the  Wonderberry. 

That  is  taken  from  an  article  entitled  “Seeing  Bur¬ 
bank”  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  We  have  already 
heard  from  several  thousands  of  those  “evil-minded 
persons.”  They  seem  to  be  everywhere,  and  their 
evil  minds  will  follow  with  great  interest  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  discussion  of  the  three  falsehoods  and  one 
half  truth  put  before  him  on  page  591. 

* 

That  Whiting  Nursery  Co.  is  still  hard  at  it  in 
Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  In  one  case  he  threw  a  bundle 
of  trees  into  a  farmer's  front  yard  and  called  it  a  “de¬ 
livery.”  The  farmer  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and 
during  his  absence*  Mr.  Whiting  came,  carried  the  trees 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  heeled  them  in.  This  he 
claimed  made  them  real  estate — but  it  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Whiting 
can  offer  large  samples  of  the  smoothest  verbal  soft 
soap  that  ever  came  out  of  contact  with  lye,  and  he 
needs  it  right  now  as  never  before. 

* 

Just  read  that  statement  on  page  582  about  parcels 
post  in  Germany.  Think  what  it  might  mean  to  you 
if  we  had,  in  this  country  the  privilege  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  enjoy.  Those  “careful  consideration”  gentlemen 
in  Congress  will  give  you  all  sorts  of  excuses.  Senator 
Scott,  for  instance,  says  Germany  is  no  larger  than  a 
single  county  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Scott  will  know 
better  soon.  He  is  likelyto  be  relieved  of  his  Senatorial 
duties  so  he  can  go  to  school  and  study  geography. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Allen  of  Maine,  who  asks  why 
Americans  do  not  move  to  Europe.  Thank  you,  we 
will  stay  right  here  and  keep  changing  Congressmen 
until  we  get  a  set  that  are  not  frightened  out  of  a 
year’s  growth  whenever  they  see  a  country  storekeeper. 

* 

The  internal  revenue  commissioner  has  testified 
that  under  the  present  law  the  oleo  men  are  carrying 
on  a  constant  and  widespread  system  of  evasion.  The 
courts  decided  that  the  oleo  law  was  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  general  revenue  laws.  Consequently 
inspectors  do  not  have  the  right  to  force  entrance  to 
examine  and  seize  illegal  goods,  which  they  do  have 
with  whiskey,  tobacco  or  other  articles.  As  n  result,  a 
tremendous  business  in  illicit  coloring  of  oleo  has 
been  developed.  Millions  of  pounds  of  white  oleo 
are  bought  as  such,  paying  the  nominal  tax  of  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound.  It  is  colored  in  violation  of 
the  law,  usually  at  night,  when  the  revenue  inspectors 
cannot  enter  the  premises,  and  later  sold  as  butter. 
A  large  part  of  this  fraudulent  work  is  done  by 
grocers  and  dealers.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
facts.  Minor  court  decisions  favor  such  frauds.  For 
example,  one  court  decided  (that  a  box  containing  pack¬ 
ages  of  oleo  is  not  legally  empty  so  long  as  any  of 
the  original  packages  remain  in  it.  Under  such  a 
decision  a  grocer  might  buy  a  box  of  oleo  properly 
stamped  with  revenue  stamps.  He  could  expose  this 
box  to  show  that  the  tax  had  been  paid,  but  by  leaving 
three  cr  fev.r  pounds  in  the  box  he  could  ke  p  adding 


more  and  more  of  the  stuff  which  he  had  artificially 
colored  on  his  own  premises.  Thus  that  box  of  oleo 
would  hold  out  like  the  widow’s  cruse  of  oil.  This 
has  been  done  repeatedly,  and  it  is  only  one  of  many 
tricks  played  by  the  oleo  men.  By  thus  evading  the 
law  they  help  keep  up  the  high  price  of  butter  and 
permit  the  colored  oleo  to  be  sold  at  an  enormous 
profit.  While  they  can  thus  evade  the  lav/,  they  make 
more  on  their  oleo  than  they  would  if  the  entire  tax 
were  removed.  Their  outcry  against  this  tax  is 
largely  a  bluff  to  call  attention  away  from  the  game 
they  are  now  working.  What  is  needed  now  is  an 
amendment  changing  the  law  in  some  respects,  so  that 
the  commissioner  can  handle  oleo  violations  as  whiskey 
frauds  are  treated.  Give  him  the  power  and  he  will 

stop  the  illegal  sale  of  colored  oleo. 

* 

Just  imagine  what  those  land  boomers  in  Florida 
or  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  do  if  they  had  the  facts 
stated  in  that  article  on  Massachusetts  farming !  Com¬ 
paratively  few  people  have  given  a  thought  to  farm 
possibilities  in  the  old  Bay  State — yet  where  can  you 
go  and  find  a  more  favorable  set  of  farm  conditions? 
The  land  is  of  fair  quality,  manure  and  fertilizer  as 
cheap  as  anywhere,  transportation  good  and  markets 
unsurpassed.  Think  of  a  farmer  leaving  these  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  scorched  and  eaten  by  insects  in  Florida, 
or  stung  by  pioneer  hardships  in  the  Northwest!  For 
many  years  Eastern  farming  was  in  disrepute  because 
other  sections  were  pouring  cheap  food  into  our  mar¬ 
kets.  Now  the  stream  is  coming  with  decreasing  vol¬ 
ume,  while  the  markets  are  better  than  ever.  We  do 
rrot  realize  what  a  great  country  this  is  until  we  stop 
and  analyze  the  possibilities  of  some  of  the  oldest 
corners  of  it.  You  see  the  hope  for  farming  is  not 
all  in  the  newest  sections  of  country,  but  in  those 
grown  gray  with  age  as  well.  Next  week  we  shall 
give  another  illustration  of  this  in  the  story  of  a 
Texas  man  who  feeds  cattle  on  cactus. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  what  to  do  when  some  fake 
concern  continues  to  send  circulars  and  demands  for 
business.  There  are  many  good  ways  of  cutting  off 
such  leeches.  We  give  the  remedy  applied  by  one  of 
our  Massachusetts  readers.  This  man  received  cir¬ 
culars  of  a  “home  cleaner,”  for  which  extravagant 
claims  were  made.  His  wife  wrote  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  it,  only  to  receive  more  circulars.  Then 
our  friend  took  a  hand  with  the  following  letter: 

My  wife  lias  just  handed  me  your  letter  and  circulars 
for  perusal  and  reply.  She  asked  for  information  about 
the  cleaner.  She  received  a  lot  of  statements  largely 
about  the  labor  and  ineffectiveness  of  sweeping.  As  a 
housekeeper  of  30  years  or  more  that  is  largely  lost  on 
her.  Also  she  is  told  much  about  the  prospective  prospects 
of  agents.  All  the  actual  information  about  the  cleaner 
is  the  cut  of  the  implement  in  action.  You  fail  to  say, 
so  far  as  1  see,  how  to  operate,  but  I  infer  by  closing 
and  opening  the  handles.  That,  I  know,  is  an  exceedingly 
fatiguing  motion.  The  implement  looks  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  conditions  and  your  claims.  A  guarantee  is  a 
good  thing,  but  it  is  not  automatic  in  action,  and  often 
requires  more  force  to  make  effective  than  to  sweep  a 
room.  If  you  will  show  us  your  advertisement  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  we  shall  then  believe  your  guarantee  to  be  easily 
operative.  Until  you  can  so  show  us  we  must  decline  to 
do  business.  E-  i..  s. 

Naturally  we  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  use 
of  this  form  of  letter  by  others.  That  would  be 
cooperation. 

I  do  not  think  you  are  right  in  figuring  cost  of  team 
40  cents  per  hour  on  cost  of  crops.  What  arc  you  figuring 
for,  a  profit  on  your  finished  product  or  on  each  operation 
that  goes  in  to  make  up  the  product?  Because  a 
farmer  can  get  $4  or  $5  for  a  day’s  work  when  there 
is  a  demand  for  such  labor  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
figure  at  that  rate  on  all  his  crops.  I  figured  out  carefully, 
investment,  loss,  etc.,  allowing  about  200  days’  work  per 
year,  and  concluded  10  cents  per  hour  more  than  covers. 
I  see  that  is  the  charge  made  at  Wadsworth’s  farms. 

F.  E.  R. 

Our  friend  does  not  quite  understand  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  at.  Can  a  farmer  earn  $2  a  day  for 
himself  or  $4  with  hrs  team?  We  a*re  out  to  answer 
that  question.  Mechanics  and  other  workmen  at  trades 
earn  that  and  more.  A  farmer  who  owns  or  operates 
a  farm  ought  to  get  wages  for  his  labor  and  also  an 
investment  on  his  capital.  Does  he  do  it?  No  one 
seems  able  'to  tell,  therefore  we  have  started  this 
investigation  to  find  out.  Several  reporters  frankly 
state  that  if  they  start  in  to  pay  themselves  what  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  skilled  labor  in  other  lines  the 
crops  will  cost  more  than  they  will  sell  for.  Very 
well,  let  us  demonstrate  the  facts,  whatever  they  may 
be.  We  start  with  the  proposition  that  man  and 
team  ought  to  be  worth  as  much  on  the  farm  as  on 
the  road  or  anywhere  else.  There  is  no  way  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  except  by  working  it  out.  If  crops 
will  not  pay  us  any  such  wages,  we  will  next  proceed 
to  find  out  why.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  raise  the 
wrong  crops,  or  do  not  handle  them  properly,  or  do  not 
get  a  fair  price  for  them.  At  any  rate,  the  plan  is 
to  start  with  good  wages  for  ourselves  and  see  if  we 
get  them  at  farm  labor.  You  will  see  that  Mr.  Allen 
of  Ohio,  now  5S P.  /loes  get  fhem  on  his  or.t  crop. 


May  21, 

We  have  now  read  hundreds  of  letters  which  Con¬ 
gressmen  have  written  to  our  readers  in  reply  to 
those  parcels  post  questions.  The  most  interesting 
thing  about  them  is  the  evident  opinion  these  public 
men  have  of  country  people.  Most  of  them  write  in 
a  patronizing  sort  of  way,  as  if  they  were  addressing 
children  or  persons  of  very  moderate  intelligence. 
Somehow  that  seems  to  be  the  way  a  farmer  appeals 
to  these  political  gentlemen,  and  many  of  them  are 
getting  a  rude  shock  in  *the  replies  they  receive  to 
their  childish  letters.  They  learn,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  men  on  the  hills,  beside  the  cow 
or  behind  the  plow,  have  been  going  to  school  where 
the  hard  schoolmaster,  experience,  holds  the  rod. 
Taffy,  free  seeds  and  buncombe  have  lost  their  power 
as  the  great  political  trinity.  This  free-for-all  fight 
on  parcels  post  has  been  a  great  eye-opener  for  the 
average  Congressman.  He  might  far  better  have  a 
bulldog  hanging  to  his  clothes  than  a  dozen  Knights 

of  the  Postage  Stamp  after  him. 

* 

As  a  rule  there  is  not  much  in  British  political  cam¬ 
paigns  that  directly  interests  Americans.  Just  now, 
however,  the  English  nation  is  wrestling  with  two 
problems  which  are  of  a  world-wide  interest.  The 
last  English  election  turned  chiefly  upon  these  ques¬ 
tions.  First,  how  shall  public  revenues  be  raised? 
England  is  a  “free  trade”  country — that  is,  only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  revenue  is 
raised  by  import  duties.  The  greater  part  of  the 
money  needed  for  public  service  is  raised  by 
direct  taxation.  More  and  more  money  is  needed, 
and  the  question  of  how  to  raise  it  must  be 
faced.  One  proposition  was  to  adopt' what  was  called 
“fair  trade,”  that  is,  a  moderate  tariff  largely  upon  food 
and  luxuries.  It  was  argued  that  this  would  give 
“protection”  to  English  farmers  and  produce  a  fair 
amount  of  revenue.  Opposed  to  this  was  the  policy  of 
making  imports  free  and  raising  needed  revenue  by 
direct  taxes  on  property,  on  franchises,  incomes, 
legacies,  and,  in  fact,  all  forms  of.  accumulation.  The 
English  people  decided  for  direct  taxation  as  against 
any  form  of  a  tariff.  The  other  great  question  con¬ 
cerned  the  Blouse  of  Lords.  This  hereditary  chamber 
of  legislation  represents  classes  like  the  church  and 
the  nobility,  and  gives  little  if  any  expression  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English  people.  Briefly  stated,  the 
question  is  whether  the  English  people  consider  it 
worth  while  to  support  the  House  of  Lords  when  they 
cannot  reach  its  members  with  their  votes.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  against  the  Lords.  Now  these  questions  in¬ 
terest  Americans  because  in  this  country  much  the 
same  things  must  be  decided.  The  last  tariff  bill 
has  brought  the  question  of  revenues  squarely  before 
the  people.  We  are  sure  that  a  great  majority  of 
Americans  believe  that  it  would  be  a  far  better  finan¬ 
cial  policy  for  this  country  to  develop  away  from  the 
tariff  to  more  direct  forms  of  taxation.  In  a  way 
the  U.  <5.  Senate  represents  to  many  of  us  about  what 
the  House  of  Lords  does  to  Englishmen.  Our  Sen¬ 
ate  no  longer  represents  the  people,  nor  does  it  fairly 
represent  the  various  States.  It  is  divided  into  little 
groups  representing  the  railroads,  the  bankers  and 
various  manufacturing  interests,  with  little  if  any 
regard  for  the  rights  or  needs  of  the  general  public. 
In  this  country  the  demand  is  not  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Senate,  but  for  a  new  set  of  Senators  elected 
directly  by  the  people  or  directly  responsible  to  them. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  two  nations,  bred  from  much 
the  same  stock,  though  with  an  ocean  between  them, 
should  hold  similar  views  regarding  taxation  and 
representation.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Be  sure  to  plan  a  few  dry  jobs  for  wet  days. 

Camphor  growing  in  Texas  is  the  latest  bait  on  the 
land  boomer’s  hook. 

It  seems  that  the  oleo  makers  have  been  using  mustard 
and  peanut  oil,  the  object  being  to  add  color  to  the  stuff. 

Do  not  try  Alfalfa  alone  for  a  permanent  pasture. 
Better  a  combination  of  grasses,  including  Blue  grass 
and  fescue. 

The  province  of  Saskatchewan  is  to  offer  $1,000  in 
prizes  for  the  best  10  acres  in  Alfalfa.  There  are  six 
prizes,  running  from  .$000  to  $75. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your  mind  about  a  silo 
for  next  Winter.  You  can  plant  the  corn  now  and  build 
the  silo  while  the  crop  is  growing. 

In  England  a  dog  used  for  driving  sheep  or  cattle  is 
held  to  be  exempt  from  a  license.  If  fills  same  dog  is 
caught  chasing  a  rabbit  the  owner  must  pay  the  dog  tax. 

We  understand  that  in  parts  of  the  South  there  is 
genuine  fear  of  the  “comet.”  Some  people  have  not  even 
plairted  gardens,  since  they  fear  the  end  of  all  things  is 
coming. 

After  reporting  that  champion  mean  man  on  page  587, 
we  are  glad  to  report  how  100  Dakota  farmers  took  a 
day  off  and  eaine  with  teams  and  tools  and  plowed  and 
planted  a  sick  neighbor’s  farm  ! 

A  Pennsylvania  reader  tells  us  how  The  R.  X.-Y. 
skipped  one  generation  and  now  comes  hack  to  the  family  : 
“My  grandfather  and  his  father  both  took  The  R.  X.-Y., 
hut  my  father,  being  in  business  in  the  city,  did  not.  I 
have  come  hack  to  the  farm  and  am  numbered  among 
your  n<‘V7  puh^crih — -  ” 
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LUTHER  BURBANK  COMES  AGAIN,; 

But  Not  With  That  $10,000. 

Since  the  Carnegie  Institute  withdrew 
its  support  from  Luther  Burbank  little 
has  been  heard  from  that  gentleman. 
Mr.  Burbank  made  the  stupid  bluff  of 
saying  he  would  give  $10,000  to  anvone 
who  would  prove  that  his  “Wonder- 
berry”  was  a  black  nightshade.  We 
called  his  bluff,  and  offered  proof,  but  he 
has  never  come  up  to  the  rack.  Now, 
however,  he  breaks  out  in  a  private  letter 
printed,  with  his  permission,  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript.  Out  of  the  three  columns 
of  extravagant  self-praise  we  select  the 
following  direct  allusion  to  The  R.- 
X.  Y.  and  the  Wonderberry : 

"Yes,  there  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  Wonderberry.  It  all 

originated  with  the  editor  of  the  It — - 

X -  Y - .  lie  has  received  letters 

from  prominent  seedsmen  regarding  that 
and  other  matters  connected  with  my  life 
work  which  he  refuses  to  publish.  1  have 
learned  from  private  sources,  on  good  au¬ 
thority.  that  their  subscribers  have  fallen 
off  from  their  action  in  this  matter,  which 
was  wholly  personal  and  worthy  only  of  a 
‘yellow  journal’ ‘class  of  paper.  They  at¬ 
tacked  the  wrong  man  this  time  and  have 
found  it  out  to  their  sorrow,  as  I  have  not 
replied  to  them  in  any  manner. 

No.  Mr.  Childs  only  paid  me  $300  for  the 
complete  control  of  the  Wonderberry.  I  am 
told  that  he  made  something  over  $30,000 
from  it  last  year.  lie  writes  me  that  the 
sale  is  even  greater  this  season.  It  is 
without  question  the  best  berry  ever  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  world.  .  .  .  The  Won¬ 

derberry  has  been  examined  by  one  of  the 
best  official  English  chemists,  who  pro¬ 
nounces  it  both  in  foliage  and  fruit — in 
fact,  the  whole  plant — as  being  absolutely 
free  from  any  poisonous  principle  what¬ 
ever." 

We  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
reading  other  private  letters  sent  by  Mr. 
Burbank  to  various  people,  in  which  we 
are  called  villains  and  other  cheerful 
compliments.  We  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Burbank  can  create  language,  whatever 
one  can  say  of  his  plants.  If  the  plants 
are  no  more  true  than  his  language  the 
Carnegie  Institute  was  very  wise  in  call¬ 
ing  in  its  $10,000.  For  example,  in  the 
statements  printed  above,  Mr.  Burbank 
gives  three  falsehoods  and  one  half-truth. 
We  specify  them  for  his  benefit. 

No.  1.  The  statement  that  we  have  re¬ 
fused  to  publish  letters  from  prominent 
seedsmen  about  Burbank.  We  have 
never  refused  to  publish  any  such  letters. 

No.  2.  The  statement  that  “subscribers 
have  fallen  off  from  their  action  in  this 
matter.”  The  past  year  was  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  The  R.- 
N.  Y.  We  have  over  10,000  more  paid 
subscribers  now  than  we  had  when  this 
Wonderberry  discussion  started.  For 
every  person  afflicted  with  Burbank- 
aphobia  who  left  us  at  least  10  have 
come  because  of  the  position  we  took 
regarding  the  Wonderberry  and  its  in¬ 
troduction.  We  know  this  because  these 
people  tell  us  so. 

No.  3.  Is  the  silly  statement  that  “I 
have  not  replied  to  them  in  any  manner.” 
On  page  653  of  last  year  we  printed  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Burbank  which  has  been 
pronounced  the  most  foolish  and  egotis¬ 
tical  epistle  ever  written  by  a  public  man. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Burbank  wants  to  for¬ 
get  it  and  deny  it,  but  there  it  is  in  black 
and  white.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  us  we  must  name  the  price  we  would 
pay  him  for  stating  what  proof  he  de¬ 
manded  on  his  silly  bluff.  We  replied 
that  he  could  deduct  $1,000  from  the 
$10,000  we  considered  that  he  owes  us. 

The  half-truth  is  his  statement  about 
the  English  chemist.  The  missing  half 
which  he  conveniently  leaves  out  is  the 
report  by  Dr.  Greshoff,  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  on  vegetable  poisons.  The  Kew 
Botanical  Gardens  sent  Dr.  Greshoff 
samples  of  Wonderberry.  Garden  huc¬ 
kleberry  and  wild  black  nightshade. 
After  examination  Dr.  Greshoff  report¬ 
ed  : 

In  analyzing  the  three  kinds,  taking  for 
comparison  of  the  toxicity  (poisonous  prop¬ 
erties),  the  blood  dissolving  (haemolytic) 
power  of  an  infusion  and  its  amount  of 
saponin,  I  have  found  the  following  :  1.  The 
three  forms  of  fruits  differ  in  size,  but  not 
in  taste  ( I  think  they  taste  mawkish  and 
disagreeable)  and  in  chemical  behavior. 
2.  They  are  all  slightly  poisonous,  i.  _e..  they 
contain  somewhat  the  same  principle  as 
the  leaves,  which  have  often  occasioned 
fatal  cattle  poisoning.  3.  The  most  poison¬ 
ous  is  the  Wonderberry  from  California, 
the  least  poisonous  is  the  British  variety. 
In  hsemolytic  power  and  saponin  content 
the  Wonderberry  is  twice  as  strong  as  the 
British  fruit ;  the  huckleberry  from  Can¬ 
ada  is  about  the  same  as  the  last,  but  still 
more  poisonous,  say  three  grams  of  huckle¬ 
berry  will  do  the  same  harm  as  four  grams 
of  the  British  form. 

Considering  the  Literature  of  Solanum  ni¬ 
grum  poisoning  of  men  and  animals  (vide 
I‘t.  2  of  my  Description  of  Fish-Poison¬ 
ing  Plants,  '  Medcd.  Uuitenzory.  No.  29, 
1900.  p.  114).  T  cannot  recommend  the  use 
of  thin  fruit  an  food.  Some  day  deadly  re¬ 
sults  trill  follow. 

There  they  are — three  falsehoods  and 
one  half-truth.  A  very  good  record  for 
a  “wizard.”  In  withdrawing  its  support 
the  Carnegie  people  mentioned  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank's  “commercialism.”  We  understand 
that  was  a  very  polite  way  of  suggesting 
a  shorter  word,  “fake.”  In  the  above 
statement  Mr.  Burbank  does  a  very  good 
;rh  of  hanging  another  tag  on  himself. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.- — May  5  an  explosion  in  mine 
No.  3  of  the  Palos  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  20  miles  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  en¬ 
tombed  45  white  men  and  90  negroes.  The 
explosion  is  believed  to  have  been  caused 
by  gas  and  dust.  It  happened  at  a  time 
when  employes  were  not  supposed  to  be 
blasting  in  the  mines.  The  explosion  was 
of  such  terrific  force  that  Samuel  Goolsby, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  carrier,  walking  on  a  railroad  track 
200  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
was  instantly  killed,  his  body  being  burned 
almost  to  a  crisp.  The  country  for  miles 
around  was  shaken  by  the  explosion.  The 
little  mining  village  is  in  mourning.  More 
than  half  of  the  male  population  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  perished.  Coming  so  soon 
after  the  disaster  in  the  Mulga  mine  of  the 
Birmingham  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  at 
Mulga,  Ala.,  where  41  men  lost  their  lives 
last  month,  the  disaster  has  spread  con¬ 
sternation  in  the  mining  villages  in  that 
section.  Many  miners  who  escaped  the  first 
disaster  had  come  to  Palos  to  work,  and 
several  of  them  lost  their  lives.  Sixty- 
seven  bodies  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
Palos  mines  May  8.  An  estimate  is  made 
that  there  are  still  18  bodies,  which  will 
reduce  the  first  accounts  of  the  disaster  to 
S5  in  all. 

An  explosion  at  Hull,  Ont.,  May  (5,  in 
the  works  of  the  General  Explosives  Com¬ 
pany,  caused  the  death  of  at  least  10  per¬ 
sons  and  injured  21.  Several  others  are 
missing  and  the  list  is  likely  to  run  up 
much  higher.  Hull  is  two  miles  from  Otta¬ 
wa.  The  noise  could  be  heard  there  very 
plainly  and  hundreds  of  plate-glass  windows 
in  Ottawa  were  broken.  Twenty  houses  in 
Hull  were  wrecked.  Practically  every  win¬ 
dow  in  Hull  was  broken,  and  glass  was 
broken  in  every  part  of  Ottawa,  the  principal 
business  street  being  literally  strewn  with 
fragments  of  what  had  been  plate-glass 
store  fronts.  Windows  were  blown  out  of 
t lie  Canadian  Parliament  building,  and  liideau- 
Hall,  the  official  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General.  which  was  only  two  miles  from 
the.  scene  «of  the  explosion,  lost  practically 
all  "of  its  windows,  and  two  chimneys  came 
down.  Previous  to  the  explosion,  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  factory  caught,  tire  and  the  sight 
attracted  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  men  and 
boys  who  had  been  watching  a  base-ball 
game  in  a  field  near  by.  Danger  warnings 
were  disregarded  and  the  crowd  stayed.  Two 
explosions  filled  the  air  with  flying  stone. 
The  walls  of  the  factory  were  two  feet 
thick,  but  they  flew  into  the  air,  a  mur¬ 
derous  broadside  of  ragged  rocks.  Men  and 
boys  were  mowed  down  as  by  a  blast  of 
artillery.  Skulls  were  crushed,  arms  and 
legs  broken,  and  the  wounding  was  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ground. 
There  were  scores  of  remarkable  scenes. 
Huge  stones  crashed  into  houses  when  the 
residents  were  at  supper.  Six  dogs  and  a 
cow  were  struck  with  stones  and  instantly 
killed  and  a  eat  in  a  hou^e  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  huge  boulder  that  just  missed  a 
woman.  A  bad  lire  followed  the  explosion. 
Hull  has  twice  sought  orders  from  the  court 
for  the  removal  of  this  industry,  but  the 
company  was  each  time  able  to  convince  the 
court  that  its  method  provided  absolute 
safety  and  that  life  was  not  menaced  by 
its  presence.  The  Quebec  law  requires  ex¬ 
plosives  to  be  made  behind  heavy  walls, 
instead  of  the  flimsy  structures  ordinarily 
employed  in  such  works,  and  this  largely 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  life.  The  property 
damage  is  probably  within  $100,000. 

Lee  O’Neill  Browne,  of  Ottawa,  Ill., 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives,  was  indicted  May  6  on  a 
charge  of  bribery,  and  Representative  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Wilson,  of  Chicago,  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Michael  E.  Link,  of  Mitchell,  were  in¬ 
dicted  on  charges  of  perjury  by  the  Cook 
County  -Special  Grand  Jury,  which  for  a 
week  lias  been  investigating  the  election 
on  May  2G,  1909,  of  William  Lorimer,  of 
Chicago,  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
other  doings  of  the  Legislature.  The  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  the  indictments  were  re¬ 
turned  in  Judge  Kersten’s  court  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  Representative  Charles  A.  White, 
of  O’Fallon  and,  Representative  II.  J.  Eecke- 
meyer,  of  Carlisle.  Wilson  and  Link,  as 
well  as  White  and  Beckemeyer,  are  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  the  Legislature.  The 
indictment  against  Browne  is  based  on  the 
charge  that  he  gave  Representative  White 
$150  at  a  hotel  in  Chicago  late  in  May, 
1909,  as  part  compensation  for  White's  vote 
for  Lorimer  for  Senator.  The  perjury  in¬ 
dictment  against  Link  is  based  on  his  testi¬ 
mony  given  before  the  Grand  Jury.  Link 
is  alleged  to  have  sworn  that  lie  was  not  in 
St.  Louis  on  July  15,  1909.  and  that  he  did 
not  there  meet  Representative  Wilson.  The 
jury  declares  that  it  finds  that  Link  was 
in  St.  Louis  on  that  date  and  did  meet 
Wilson.  It:  further  declares  that  Link  wil¬ 
fully  perjured  himself  after  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  his  statements. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Gov.  Herbert  S. 
Hadley  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Farm  Homes  Association,  a  corporation  or¬ 
ganized  at  St.  Louis,  Mo..  May  5,  with 
$1,000,000  stock,  of  which  $400,000  has  been 
subscribed.  The  association's  purpose  is 
to  lend  money  to  back  to  the  farm  enthu¬ 
siasts  with  which  to  buy  farms,  the  loans 
to  be  secured  by  liens  on  the  land.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Glennon  and  Rabbi  Harrison  en¬ 
thusiastically  supported  the  movement  and 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  directors.  Gif¬ 
ford  Finchot  and  F.  B.  Tucker  were  elected 
vice-presidents:  John  G.  Curran,  secretary, 
and  Walker  Hill,  a  St.  Louis  banker,  treas¬ 
urer. 

New  York  is  to  have  a  flower  market 
similar  to  such  markets  in  Covent  Garden, 
London :  Buffalo,  Washington.  Milwaukee, 
and  other  cities.  This  city  has,  in  fact, 
been  a  great  way  behind  foreign  capitals,  as 
well  as  American  cities,  in  this  matter.  At 
present  no  market  worthy  of  the  name  ex¬ 
ists  here.  Some  of  the  plant  growers  and 
dealers  have  a  temporary  market  on  the 
old  Clinton  Market  site  for  about  three 
months  in  the  Spring  and  Summer.  The 
various  booths  are  sheltered  by  a  tent,  which 
frequently  blows  down  on  windy  days,  and 
in  general  business  there  is  carried  on  under 
difficulties.  The  new  market  is  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  under  the  appproach  of  the  Queens- 
boro  Bridge — the  approval  of  the  Bridge 
Commissioners  having  been  obtained^ — at 
First  avenue,  between  59tli  and  60th  streets. 
There  is  space  there  for  the  accommodation 
of  hundreds  of  stands,  and  more  than  100 
applications  for  places  already  have  been 
received.  A  petition  urging  the  flower  mar¬ 
ket  plan  has  been  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  New  York  Florists’  Club,  the  New 
York  Cut  Flower  Exchange,  the  Growers’ 
Cut  Flower  Company,  the  New  Jersey  Mar¬ 
ket  Florists’  Association,  besides  150  in¬ 
dividual  flower  growers  and  dealers. 


In  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  farmer  is 
not  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  high  cost 
of  foodstuffs,  I’rof.  John  N.  Shepperd.  dean 
of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
at.  Fargo,  May  10,  gave  some  expert  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  special  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  at.  Washington.  His 
figures  were  based  upon  a  comparison  of 
present-day  values  with  10  years  ago.  He 
admitted  that  land  had  increased  in  value 
150  per  cent,  and  claimed  that  the  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  had  decreased  20  per  cent. 
The  retail  prices  of  agricultural  machinery 
had  advanced  19  per  cent  and  labor  60 
per  ent.  As  the  price  of  labor  advances,  the 
efficiency  decreases,  he  said.  Prof.  Shep¬ 
perd  said  that  $1  wheat  to-day  was  worth 
no  more  than  80-cent  wheat  was  10  years 
ago. 

OLEO  INVESTIGATION.— The  selling  of 
oleomargarine  as  butter  is  not  an  offence 
under  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  this 
country,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Royal 
E.  Cabell  May  5  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Appropriations,  at  Washington.  Mi-. 
Cabell  told  the  committee  that  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  law  had  been  held  by  the  courts 
not  to  be  a  part  of  the  internal  revenue 
laws,  but  a  law  unto  itself,  thereby  de¬ 
priving  the  internal  revenue  service  of  the 
summary  rights  and  remedies,  such  as  the 
right  of  search  without  a  warrant  of  a 
place  where  oleomargarine  not  bearing  the 
proper  stamps,  has  been  secreted.  The  right 
of  tlie  assessment  of  penalties  for  these  vio¬ 
lations  is  also  denied  for  the  same  reason. 
The  commissioner  told  the  committee  tiiat 
the  most  flagrant  form  of  violation  of  the 
oleomargarine  law  was  the  purchase  of  un¬ 
colored  oleomargarine  by  dealers,  its  subse¬ 
quent  coloring  and  wrapping  in  uncolored 
oleomargarine  wrappers,  and  its  sale  as  but¬ 
ter.  When  asked  by  Representative  Tawney 
what  there  was  under  present  conditions  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  butter 
firkins  as  butter,  Mr.  Cabell  replied  :  “That 
is  what  we  consider  a  weak  point  in  the 
statute  now.”  In  consequence  of  this  testi¬ 
mony  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  will  include  in  the  sundry  civil  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  some  new  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  oleomargarine  law  ef¬ 
fective.  This  legislation  will  extend  the 
summary  rights  and  penalties  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  laws  to  oleomargarine.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  tlie  oleomargarine  manufacturers  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  report  a  bill  repealing  the 
oleomargarine  law  in  its  entirety. 

POLITICAL.- — The  Senate  May  4  passed 
the  bill  previously  passed  by  the  House  di¬ 
recting  the  raising  of  the  wreck  of  the 
battleship  -Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana 
and  for  the  proper  interment  of  the  bodies 
of  the  men  who  perished  at  the  time  of  the 
wreck  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arling¬ 
ton.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  suitable  foundation  ip  Arlington 
for  tin'  mast  from  the  wreck;  $100,000  is 
appropriated  for  the  work. 

A  candidate  for  tlie  United  States  Senate 
can  be  voted  upon  in  a  primary  election  as 
a  recommendation  to  the  'State  Legislature, 
according  to  a  decision  rendered  May  10  by 
Judge  Babcock  in  Common  l’leas  Court,  at 
Cleveland.  O.,  who  refused  an  application  to 
restrain  the  placing  of  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  Charles  Dick's  name  upon  the  primary 
ballot. 

The  Republicans  of  the  House,  uniting  for 
the  first  time  this  session,  passed  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  railroad  bill  May  10.  The 
measure  went  through  by  a  vote  of  200  to 
126.  The  House  bill  goes  to  the  Senate 
with  a  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
merce  court.  It  contains  a  clause  that 
prohibits  the  railroads  from  charging  more 
for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul  over  the 
same  line.  It  authorizes  the  committee  to 
suspend  rates  upon  complaint  for  a  period 
of  120  days.  It  requires  the  railroad  to 
route  goods  as  indicated  by  shippers.  It  is 
made  an  offence  for  the  railroads  to  give  a 
false  quotation  in  the  matter  of  a  rate.  It 
authorizes  a  physical  valuation  of  railroads. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  common  carriers.  It  makes  it 
unlawful  for  a  railroad  to  raise  rates  with¬ 
out  giving  cause  after  a  railroad  has  put  a 
water  line  out  of  business  by  lowering  rates. 
It  extends  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  water 
transportation  in  Hawaii.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  governmental  supervision  over  the 
issuance  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds. 

Gov.  Hughes,  after  a  conference  with 
legislative  leaders,  approved  May  10  the 
Callan  automobile  bill  as  it  will  be  after  it 
has  been  amended  to  meet  certain  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  Governor.  The  Callan  bill  has 
passed  the  Assembly.  The  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Internal  Affairs  has  amended  the  bill 
as  suggested  by  Gov.  Hughes,  and  it  is  slated 
to  pass  the  Senate.  This  new  law  will  bring 
additional  revenue  to  the  State  each  year 
of  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,500,000.  The 
bill  provides  that  no  person  shall  operate 
a  motor  vehicle  who  is  under  18  years  of 
age  unless  accompanied  by  a  duly  licensed 
chauffeur  or  the  owner.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  to  issue  a  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  to  each  owner  of  a  car  and  two  num¬ 
ber  plates  without  expense  to  the  applicant. 
The  new  law  is  to  take  effect  on  August 
1  next,  but  applications  for  registration  may 
bo  made  as  soon  as  Gov.  Hughes  signs  tlie 
law.  Thereafter  registration  certificates 
will  be  issued  each  year  in  February. 

The  Senate  May  10  passed  a  resolution 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  by  Senator  Carter,  direct¬ 
ing  the  committee  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  Senate  on  alleged  abuses  of  the  frank¬ 
ing  privilege  and  with  special  reference  to 
the  circulation  through  the  mails  under  a 
congressional  frank  of  a  document  of  nearly 
500  pages  entitled  “The  Story  of  the 
Tariff."  There  was  no  objection  to  the 
resolution  directing  the  investigation. 

DEATH  OF  KING  EDWARD.— Edward 
VII  of  England  died  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
London.  May  6.  King  Edward  was  born 
at  Buckingham  Palace  on  November  !),  1841, 
the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  He  at  once 
inherited  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  was  a  few  days  later  created  Prince 
of  Wales.  11"  left  England  in  1860  and 
first  went  to  Canada.  He  was  then  the 
representative  of  the  Queen,  and  was  in¬ 
trusted  by  her  with  the  duty  of  returning 
her  thanks  for  the  assistance  which  the 
Canadians  had  afforded  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Crimean  war.  He  stayed  at 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  and 
was  present  when  Blondin,  the  tight-rope 
walker,  performed  the  spectacular  feat  of 
carrying  a  man  across  tlie  Falls  of  Niag¬ 
ara.  At  Detroit  the  Prince  entered  the 
United  States,  dropping  for  a  time  his  royal 
state  and  traveling  as  Lord  Renfrew.  He 
first  visited  the  Middle  West,  seeing  in  turn 
Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  Pittsburg, 
and  then  went  to  Baltimore.  In  Washing¬ 


ton  he  was  the  guest  at  the  White  House 
of  President  Buchanan.  On  March  10.  1863, 
tlie  Prince  was  married,  at  St.  George's 
Chapel.  Windsor  Castle,  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  who  survives 
him.  He  is  succeeded  by  His  second  and 
only  surviving  son,  and  leaves  three  (laugh¬ 
ters,  the  Duchess  of  Fife,  the  Queen  of 
Norway,  and  Princess  Victoria,  unmarried. 
He  succeeded  his  mother,  Queen  Victoria, 
in  January,  1901.  llis  reign  lias  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  increasing  cordiality  in  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  with  other  European  na¬ 
tions.  and  he  lias  shown  groat  diplomatic 
ability  in  reconciling  prejudices  and  dis¬ 
agreements  between  nations.  His  influence 
in  European  politics  has  earned  him  tlie 
title  of  "Edward  tlie  Peace-maker,”  and  he 
has  also  shown  marked  friendship  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  His  successor.  George  V.,  was  trained 
for  the  navy,  and  has  traveled  extensively. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1865,  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  1893  to  his  second  cousin,  Princess 
Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  who  is  also  Eng¬ 
lish  by  birth.  They  have  five  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  new  sovereign  has  taken 
little  part  in  public  affairs  so  far,  and  is  a 
somewhat  reserved  man  of  domestic  tastes. 
While  tlie  death  of  King  Edward  is  re¬ 
garded  by  ail  classes  as  a  national  calam¬ 
ity,  it  has  already  modified  the  bitterness 
of  domestic  politics  in  Great  Britain,  and 
it  is  not  believed  that  there  will  be  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  present  Parliament  this  year. 
The  new  Queen  will  be  designated  as  Queen 
Mary,  in  accordance  with  tlie  wish  of  the 
late  King,  while  the  widowed  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra  will  be  entitled  the  Queen  Mother,  a 
title  which  has  not  been  used  in  England 
since  the  days  of  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of 
Charles  I. 


SHORT  PACKAGE  LAW. 

Last  year  the  New  York  Legislature 
amended  the  berry  basket  law  so  that  it 
is  now  unlawful  to  offer  small  fruits  in 
short  packages,  even  though  they  are 
marked  "short.”  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  law  in  effect  October  1,  1909  : 

Section  5  :  The  standard  of  measure  for 
buying  and  selling  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  plums, 
cherries,  cranberries  and  other  small  fruits 
shall  be  the  quart,  which  shall  contain 
when  even  full.  67  2/10  cubic  inches:  the 
pint,  which  when  even  full  shall  contain 
33  6/10  cubic  inches;  the  half  pint,  which 
when  even  full  shall  contain  16  8/10  cubic 
inches;  multiples  of  the  quart,  which  when 
even  full  shall  contain  like  multiples  of 
67  2/10  cubic  inches. 

Section  391.  Any  person  in  this  State 
who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  fruit  packages 
that  are  of  less  than  the  standard  sizes 
and  capacity  as  defined  in  section  5,  or 
any  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  fruit 
in  packages  that  are  of  less  size  or  ca¬ 
pacity  than  those  defined  in  section  5, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than.  $5  and  not  more  than  $25,  for 
each  violation  and  each  sale  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  separate  violation,  but  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  not  more  than  seven  per  centum 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  violation  under  this 
section.  (Article  26,  Section  391,  as  amended 
by  laws  of  1909  :  in  effect  October  1.  1909.) 

With  regard  to  this  law  and  the  measures 
he  is  taking  to  enforce  it.  Dr.  Reichmann, 
State  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures,  says : 

“The  State  statute  relating  to  berry 
boxes  clearly  states  that  such  boxes  must 
be  a  quart,  pint  or  half  pint  dry  measure, 
and  that  a  variation  of  7  per  cant  is  al¬ 
lowed.  The  violations  in  relation  to  these 
boxes  at  present  are  on  boxes  coming  from 
the  South,  as  all  the  berries  now  coming  into 
market  are  from  outside  of  this  State.  To 
enforce  this  law  I  am  having  some  of  the 
inspectors  watch  the  berry  boxes  as  they 
are  being  received  early  in  the  morning  and 
also  testing  the  berry  boxes  at:  the  stands 
where  they  are  being  sold.  This  law  was 
given  all  possible  publicity  last  Summer  and 
last  Fall,  and  there  is  really  no  excuse  why 
short  baskets  should  be  received.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  there  have  been  a  few 
arrests  and  a  few  convictions  on  selling 
berries  in  boxes  which  were  less  than  the 
legal  size.  I  have  sent  out  a  letter  to  all 
of  the  sealers  of  weights  and  measures  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  keep  close  watch  upon  the 
berry  boxes,  and  I  fully  expect  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  berry  boxes  throughout 
the  whole  Spring  and  *  Summer.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  strongly  urging  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  berry  l>ox  law  similar  to  the„ 
one  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge  in  Con¬ 
gress.  though  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
details  and  provisions  of  that  bill,  so  that 
the  berry  boxes  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  will  practically  be  the  same,  then  those 
who  ship  berries  into  this  State  from  other 
States  which  are  not  up  to  standard  size 
can  be  prosecuted  under  the  Federal 

statute.”  F.  REICHMANN. 

Superintendent. 


CROP  NOTES. 

With  potatoes  18  cents  per  bushel  and 
draw  them  six  miles  at  that,  I  cannot  see 
where  the  farmers  are  getting  very  rich. 

Brandon,  Vt.  a.  .r. 

Oats  and  barley  are  all  in,  and  nearly 
all  stock  looks  fine.  Hogs  scarce,  Spring 
pigs  not  very  plentiful.  a.  a.  w. 

Durant,  Mich. 

Very  dry  here ;  wheat  crop  gone,  and 
fruit  crop  frozen.  There  will  not  be  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  a  crop.  J.  f.  f. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Wheat  here  badly  winter-killed  and  full 
of  Hessian  fly :  will  be  about  one-half 
average  crop.  Wheat  and  'corn  main  crops 
here.  Ground  working  fine.  it.  o. 

Bluffs,  111. 

We  had  lots  of  apple  bloom,  but  tha 

fruit  did  not  set,  and  now  tlie  apples  are 
few  and  far  between.  It  takes  lots  of 
faith  to  spray  large  trees  that  are  entirely 
lacking  in  apples.  samuel  s.  guerrant. 

Virginia. 

We  are  having  a  very  cool  spell  here 

now-  after  a  hot  one.  In  fact,  the  lasH 
two  nights  (May  6)  there  has  been  sji 
slight  frost.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  from 
incomplete  reports,  our  prospects  are  very 
good,  with  one  exception.  The  Winesapsj 

are  said  to  have  fallen  off  very  heavily. 
Peaches,  cherries  and  other  stone  fruits! 
are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Our  strawberries, 
which  are"  now  beginning  to  get  ripe,  will 
l>e  a  very  heavy  crop.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  further  change  in  the  form  of  probably 
falling  this  month,  but  I  think  the  above 
will  give  you  the  present  conditions. 

WALTER  WHATEI.Y,  1| 
Sec.  Va.  Horticultural  Society,  it 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SECOND  PLACE. 

Unto  my  loved  ones  have  I  given  all : 

The  tireless  service  of  my  willing  hands, 
The  strength  of  swift  feet  running  to  their 
call, 

Each  pulse  of  this  fond  heart  whose  love 
commands 

The  busy  brain  into  their  use ;  each  grace, 
Each  gift,  the  flower  and  fruit  of  life. 
To  me 

They  give,  with  gracious  hearts  and  ten¬ 
derly 

The  second  place. 

Such  joy  as  my  glad  service  may  dispense 
They  spend  to  make  some  brighter  life 
more  blest ; 

The  grief  that  comes,  despite  my  frail  de¬ 
fense. 

They  seek  to  soothe  upon  a  dearer  breast. 
Love  veils  Ills  deepest  glories  from  my  face ; 

I  dimly  dream  how  fair  the  light  may  be 
Beyond  the  shade,  where  I  hold,  longingly. 
The  second  place. 

And  yet  'tis  sweet  to  know  that  though  I 
make 

No  soul's  supremcst  bliss,  no  life  shall  lie 
Ruined  and  desolated  for  my  sake, 

Nor  any  heart  be  broken  when  I  die. 

And  sw.eet  it  is  to  see  my  little  space 
Grow  wider  hour  by  hour;  and  gratefully 
I  thank  the  tender  fate  that  granteth  me 
The  second  place. 

— Susan  Marr  Spalding. 

* 

A  lace  yoke  offers  some  difficulties  in 
button-hole  making,  and  yet  it  is  often 
necessary  to  fasten  in  this  way.  It  is 
an  advantage  to  sew  a  strip  of  firm 
Brussels  net  inside  the  hem  or  facing; 
this  does  not  show  perceptibly,  but  is 
quite  firm,  and  the  button  holes  are 
much  stronger  when  worked  through 
it.  Another  plan  is  to  baste  a  double 
strip  of  fine  lawn  firmly  down  the 
wrong  side  of  hem.  The  button  holes 
are  cut  through  lace  and  lawn  and 
worked  firmly;  then  the  lawn  is  cut 
away  close  to  the  work,  on  the  under¬ 
side,  and  the  button  hole  is  thus  re¬ 
enforced,  without  showing  any  trace  of 
the  fabric  used  for  this  purpose, 

* 

The  New  York  Sun  tells  how  a  ped¬ 
estrian  on  Fourth  avenue  late  one  even¬ 
ing  recently  congratulated  himself  on 
the  strength  of  his  nerves  when  he  saw 
turn  in  from  a  side  street  what  looked 
like  four  large  automobiles  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Attached  to  the  rear  of  each 
was  a  red  lantern.  There  were  circum¬ 
stances  about  the  procession  that  puz¬ 
zled  the  spectator,.  Why  should  the 
four  motors  go  abreast  and  why  should 
they  proceed  slowly?  By  quickening 
his  steps  .the  optical  delusion  was  ex¬ 
plained.  The  four  slow  moving  bodies 
were  elephants  from  the  circus  taking 
their  exercise  at  the  only  possible  time, 
and  the  red  lanterns  were  attached  to 
their  tails  to  prevent  reckless  drivers 
from  running  into  them. 

* 

One  of  the  problems  often  coming 
before  both  public  and  private  charities 
is  that  of  keeping  a  widow’s  family  to¬ 
gether,  when  she  is  left  without  means 
of  support.  We  realize  now  that  the 
home,  and  not  the  institution  is  the 
place  to  bring  up  a  child;  also  that 
children  whose  mother  must  leave  them 
for  hours  every  day,  while  she  earns 
their  bread,  do  not  have  a  fair  chance. 
We  are  told  that  in  Australia  the  State 
keeps  the  family  together.  When  a  poor 
but  respectable  woman  is  left  a  widow 
with  a  large  family  of  young  children 
whom  she  cannot  provide  for.  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  of  course,  has  to  assume  the 
support  of  the  children.  Instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  their  board  in  an  institution,  or 
boarding  them  out  in  the  families  of 
strangers,  it  boards  them  with  the 
mother,  paying  her  a  certain  sum  a 
month  for  each.  In  this  way  the  family 
is  kept  together. 

* 

For  cooking  some  of  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat,  try  brown  stew  with  dumplings. 
Cut  two  pounds  of  round  beef  into 
cubes  of  one  inch ;  put  half  a  cupful  of 
chopped  suet  into  a  saucepan ;  when  the 


fat  is  rendered  out  remove  the  crack¬ 
lings,  throw  the  meat  into  the  hot  fat, 
shake  it  over  a  hot  fire  until  thoroughly 
browned ;  then  draw  it  to  one  side ;  add 
two  rounding  tablespoon fuls  of  flour, 
mix  and  then  add  one  quart  of  stock 
or  water;  stir  until  boiling;  add  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  slice  of  onion, 
a  saltspoon  of  pepper ;  cover  and  cook 
slowly  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  Ten 

minutes  before  the  stew  is  done  put 

half  a  pint  of  flour  into  a  bowl,  add 

half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder;  sift  and  add 

sufficient  milk  just  to  moisten.  Drop 
by  spoonfuls  on  top  of  the  stew ;  cover 
and  cook  for  ten  minutes,  without  lift¬ 
ing  the  lid.  Dish  the  dumplings  around 
the  edge  of  the  platter,  fill  the  stew 
into  the  center  and  serve. 

* 

Our  friend  “Charity  Sweetheart”  re¬ 
fers  sometimes  to  the  demands  made 
upon  the  maiden  aunt  for  work  and 
care  and  love,  while,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
she  must  ever  expect  a  secondary  place 
in  the  household.  Perhaps  the  little 
poem  printed  above  is  the  expression 
of  just  such  feeling.  But  we  think  in 
most  cases  the  industry  and  affection  of 
an  unmarried  relative  who  devotes  her¬ 
self  unselfishly  to  the  family  is  warmly 
appreciated.  In  St.  Paul’s  churchyard, 
New  York,  among  the  weatherworn 
tombstones  that  face  the  roar  and  hurry 
of  Broadway,  is  one  inscribed  “In  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  beloved  aunt.”  It  is  sixty 
years  and  more  since  that  gravestone 
was  erected — the  person  whose  affection 
is  there  commemorated  is  unknown  to 
the  busy  workers  who  hurry  by — yet  we 
believe  few  people  read  the  inscription 
without  thinking  of  some  unselfish  affec¬ 
tion  that  has  gladdened  their  own  lives 
and  thus,  through  the  pious  memorial 
to  one  good  woman,  they  render  some 
increase  of  gratitude  and  affection  to 
others.  There  is  doubtless  a  story  be¬ 
hind  that  brief  inscription ;  each  of  us 
may  weave  some  fancy  concerning  it, 
but  however  slight  may  be  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  one  “beloved  aunt,”  it  will 
help  to  remind  us  that  there  are  many 
others  in  the  world  today  whose  loving 
toil  should  be  recognized  in  gratitude 
while  they  are  yet  with  us. 


Chicken  Oil  for  Rusty  Ironware. 

A  friend  who  takes  great  pride  in  her 
collection  of  iron  cooking  utensils  which 
have  seen  service  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  assures  me  that  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  chicken  oil  for  killing 
rust  on  iron.  Many  of  the  utensils 
which  she  showed  me  had  been  obtained 
for  little  or  nothing  because  their  rusty 
condition  made  them  seem  valueless  to 
their  owners.  My  friend’s  method  is  to 
wash  the  rusty  article  in  hot  strong 
soapsuds  and  dry  thoroughly  with  a 
cloth,  then  she  saturates  it  with  chicken 
oil  and  wraps  it  in  newspapers,  to  be 
set  one  side  for  days,  weeks  or  months, 
until  she  thinks  the  oil  has  had  time 
to  do  its  work,  when  she  again  washes 
it  in  hot  soapsuds  and  scours  it  with 
a  little  bath  brick.  If  necessary  she 
wipes  dry  and  saturates  it  with  oil  and 
sets  it  by  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  re¬ 
peating  the  washing  and  oiling  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  time  it  takes  depends  on  how 
deeply  the  rust  has  eaten  in.  “Give  me 
time,  chicken  oil  and  bath  brick,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  make  almost  any  kettle 
or  skillet  look  smooth  and  respectable,” 
she  said  as  she  laughingly  held  up  a  for¬ 
lorn  looking  Scotch  kettle  which  she 
proposed  to  put  in  good  condition. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mrs.  C.  W.  D., 
page  526,  use  her  kettle  for  frying 
doughnuts,  or  heating  soap  fat,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  will  insure  heating  a  good 
quantity  of  fat  to  smoking  heat  in  it. 
After  turning  out  the  fat  wash  thorough¬ 
ly  with  hot  soapsuds,  rinse  with  hot 
clear  water,  and  dry  with  a  cloth.  We 
had  an  experience  similar  to  hers  at  one 
time,  and  found  the  above  treatment 
effectual.  Martha’s  niece. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  tucked  waist  is  shown  in 
No.  6616.  The  waist  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back.  The  sleeves  are  in  one  piece 
each  and  are  finished  with  openings 
and  straight  cuffs.  The  neck  is  finished 
with  a  neck-band  over  which  can  be 
adjusted  the  high  turned-over  collar  or 
any  fancy  one.  The  jabot  is  made  in 
one  piece,  plaited  on  indicated  lines. 


32  to  42  bust. 


The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  SJ4  yards  21  or  24, 
3^2  yards  27  or  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  1  yard  of  edging  for  the 
jabot.  The  pattern  6616  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 

An  attractive  plaited  skirt  is  shown 
in  No.  6613,  which  can  be  made  with 
or  without  the  yoke  effect.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  thirteen  gores.  There  is  a  plait  ; 
laid  at  the  back  edge  of  each  gore  and  ! 
the  closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the 


6633  Thirteen  Gored  Skirt, 
22  to  34  waist. 


back.  When  the  yoke  is  used  the  skirt 
is  cut  off  and  joined  to  its  lower  edge. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  8->4  yards  24  or 
27,  or  5  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide. 
The  width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  4 
yards.  The  pattern  6633  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34-inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Would’st  slmpe  a  noble  life?  Then  cast 
No  backward  glances  toward  the  past; 
And  though  somewhat  be  lost  and  gone, 

Yet  do  thou  act  as  one  new  born. 

Each  day  will  bring  its  proper  task. 

What  each  day  needs,  that  shalt  thou  ask. 
Give  others’  work  just  share  of  praise, 

Not  of  thine  own  the  merits  raise. 

Beware  no  fellow  man  thou  hate; 

And  so  in  God’s  hand  leave  thy  fate. 

— ’Translated  from  Goethe. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


FOUNDED  1842 


Quality  Prints 

Get  quality  in  cotton 
dress-goods  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  last. 


Simpson  -Eddystone 
Silver  Grey  Prints 

are  calicoes  that  have 
been  recognized  for 
their  high  quality  for 
over  65  years.  Well 
woven  cloth.  Hand¬ 
some  new  designs. 
Intense  fast  color. 

If  yourdealerhasn’t  Simp- 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  Wu’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

[  TheEddysfone  Mf£.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Hydraulic 


Cider  Presses 


k  All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
^Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

Thomas- Albright  Co.%  NEW  YORK,  N.Y, 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Corilandt  Bldg..  New  York 


\  Turn  yoarsurplas  fniitinto 
money.  You  can  make 
handsome  profits  from  tho 
sale  of  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 

THE  BOOMER  &  BOSCHE^T 
PRESS  00,312  Water  St., 
Syracuse.  N.  Y, 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  II Y-. 

DRAl'LIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider*) 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand . 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cid?r  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Wo  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,, 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  iu  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  £,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


D  CC  If  CC  DIN  ft  Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
uGtl\£trillU  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
PELT  I  RE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  #5,  Medina,  Ohio. 


(JOfifJ  PROFIT  AN  ACKK.— Si  rawberry  grow- 
OGUU  ing  gives  big  profits.  Twenty-two  and  a 
half  acres,  one  half  mile  from  town.  J550.  Get 
our  list.  KYON  &  STEWART,  Georgetown,  Del. 


I  SELL  BAUMS  IV  OCE  IN A,  the  lust  Co.  in  theU.S.  Fruit, grain 
I  ami  stock.  Write  for  list.  .1.  1>.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

What  Governor  Deneen.of  Illinois,  Says  About  It: 

Governor  Deneeu,  of  Illinois,  owns  a  section 
of  land  iu  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  He 
has  said  in  an  interview: 

“As  an  American  I  am  delighted 
to  sec  the  remarkable  progress  of 
Western  Canada.  Our  people  are 
locking  across  the  boundary  in 
thousands,  and  I  have  not  yet  met 
one  who  admitted  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  They  are  all  doing  well. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  in 
the  Middle  or  Western  States  that 
has  not  a  representative  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.' 


t25  MillionBushelsof  Wheat  in1909 

Western  Canada  field  crops  for  1909  will 
easily  bring  $  1 70,000,000.00  in  cash.  V 
Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres, 
and  pre-emption  of  160  acres  at 
$3.00  an  acre.  Railway  and  Land  Com- 

Sanies  have  laud  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

lany  farmers  have  paid  for  the!? 
land  out  of  the  proceeds  of  one  crop. 
Splendid  climate,  good  schools, 
excellent  railway  accommodation, 
low  freight  rates,  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtainable. 

For  pamphlet  “Last  Best  West,’*  particulars 
as  to  suitable  location  and  low  settlers’  rate, 
apply  to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  the  Canadian  Government  Agent.  .  (5) 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Government 
Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bunk  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Cleaning  an  Iron  Kettle. 

Replying  to  the  query  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  D. 
as  to  the  cleaning  of  a  new  iron  pot,  if 
she  will  boil  hay  in  it,  then  clean,  not 
with  iron  rings,  but  with  a  clam  or 
oyster  shell  (which  by  the  way  will  not 
scratch  or  mar  the  finest  porcelain  pot) 
she  will  do  away  with  the  rusty  taste. 
She  may  be  obliged  to  do  this  several 
times,  and  must  dry  the  pot  thoroughly 
before  putting  it  away.  This  process  is 
a  very  old-fashioned  one,  having  been 
used  by  my  mother  in  the  old-fashioned 
days  of  housekeeping.  palmer. 

I  think  if  Mrs.  C.  W.  D.  will  grease 
her  kettle  on  the  inside  and  let  it  burn 
on,  and  after  washing,  each  time  dry 
well  before  putting  away,  she  will  find 
her  kettle  will  be  all  right.  I  would 
like  to  advise  anyone  about  to  get  a 
new  cook  stove  to  get  one  with  a  ground 
top.  It  does  not  require  blacking,  and 
always  looks  well.  After  washing  dishes 
I  take  another  cloth  and  wash  the  top 
of  my  stove  with  the  dish  water  and  the 
stove  looks  better  than  it  would  if 
blacked.  If  anything  boils  over  the  spot 
will  not  show  after  being  washed.  I 
have  tried  kerosene  and  clear  water  for 
washing  the  top,  but  like  the  dishwater 
best.  I  never  had  anything  that  was 
more  of  a  comfort  to  me  than  my 
ground-top  stove.  I  also  have  a  bread 
mixer  and  mop  wringer  and  am  going 
to  have  a  ''acuum  cleaner  right  away, 
and  if  I  had  to  do  my  washing,  would 
have  a  power  washer.  Now  I  hire  my 
washing  and  ironing  done  and  it  is 
done  away  from  home.  The  men  have 
all  the  improved  tools  to  work  with, 
and  can  usually  get  all  the  help  they 
want,  but  girls  for  housework  are  very 
scarce,  so  the  farmer’s  wife  ought  to 
have  all  she  can  to  make  work  easier. 

Of  course  it  does  not  look  well  to 
praise  my  family,  but  my  husband  and 
boys  are  very  good  to  help  me.  They 
can  any  of  them  get  a  meal  or  wash 
dishes  or  even  keep  house  for  a  number 
of  days  if  I  leave  enough  bread  baked 
for  them.  I  do  not  leave  them  in  a  busy 
time,  but  in  the  Winter  a  change  is  good 
for  me  and  does  not  hurt  them.  I  did 
not  mean  to  write  so  much  but  we  read 
so  much  about  farmers’  wives  being 
slaves  that  it  always  provokes  me,  and 
it  seems  as  if  it  was  only  the  complaining 
ones  we  hear  of.  c.  L.  N. 

After  buying  her  new  iron  pot  Mrs. 
C.  W.  D.  should  grease  it  inside,  fill 
with  water  and  let  boil,  and  I  think  she 
will  have  no  trouble.  This  takes  all  the 
little  particles  of  iron  off  and  so  does 
not  taste.  mrs.  j.  m.  s. 


Some  Makeshift  Devices. 

When  you  have  put  something  which 
others  called  rubbish  to  practical  use, 
your  glow  of  satisfaction  is  entitled  to 
the  luster  of  a  two-fold  shining.  Here 
are  one  or  two  of  the  expedients  upon 
which  I  am  accustomed  to  look  with 
especial  pride. 

Nothing  can  seem  more  hopelessly 
useless  than  old  scraps  of  poultry  netting 
which  have  become  twisted,  torn  and 
misshapen.  But  there  is  excellent  use 
for  such  waste.  If  you  have  poultry 
about,  and  what  farmhouse  does  not 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year? — have 
you  not  often  been  annoyed  at  their 
delight  in  scattering  to  the  four  minds 
the  compost  wherewith  you  had  meant 
to_  encourage  the  shrubs  upon  the  lawn? 
W  here  you  had  neatly  banked-up  soil 
one  evening  you  find  ragged  excavations 
and  dust  baths  next  day.  But  spread  a 
piece  of  old  poultry  netting  snugly 
pegged  down  over  any  place  lately  forked 
and  raked  smooth  and  though  a  whole 
poultry  farm  promenade  your  lawn, 
vour  beds  will  remain  much  as  in¬ 
tended.  You  will  not  care  to  see  circles 
of  netting  set  upright  about  every  shrub, 
but  this  carpeting  of  netting  is  in¬ 
conspicuous  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  lawn  mower  if  well  pegged  down. 
A  piece  of  netting  over  a  clump  of 
1'unkia,  or  Plantain  lilies  will  let  their 
leaves  come  up  through  its  meshes,  but 
gives  protection  which  will  make  it  easy 
to  grow  them  wherever  you  wish.  They 
always  look  particularly  well  close 
against  the  house  underpinning  wall, 
where  they  find  coolness  and  moisture 
to  their  taste,  and  you  need  not  fear 
that  some  old  hen’s  idle  fancies  will 


upset  your  plans  if  you  have  a  foot  or 
two  of  old  netting  with  which  to  out¬ 
wit  her. 

A  five-gallon  oil  can  which  has  sprung 
a  leak  seems  about  as  fit  for  the  dump 
heap  as  anything  can,  but  cut  out  the 
top  with  a  can-opener  and  the  poultry 
feeder  will  find  it  just  the  thing  in  which 
to  keep  meat  scraps  of  which  mice  are 
very  fond.  The  cover  will  not,  of 
course,  fit  snugly,  but  drop  it  in  on  top 
of  whatever  is  kept  in  the  bucket  and 
rats  or  mice  cannot  make  waste. 

Sometimes  water  pipes,  though  bought 
for  galvanized  iron,  will  fill  up  with 
rust  and  have  to  be  dug  up  and  replaced 
with  new:  If  the  men  will  give  you  a 
few  lengths  and  'will  also  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  coaxed  to  set  four  stout 
posts  and  nail  poles  or  strips  of  two 
by  four  to  connect  their  tops  you  can 
have  a  charming  pergola  over  the  south 
doors  or  in  some  spot  where  you  would 
like  to  hang  a  hammock.  Plan  your 
pergola  of  a  width  to  allow  using  the 
lengths  of  pipe  for  its  top.  They  will 
not  sag  or  rot  out  as  sawed  strips  of 
wood  are  prone  to  do.  Just  lay  them 
across  at  even  distances  apart  and  drive 
a  nail  on  each  side  to  keep  them  from 
rolling  out  of  place.  They  can  be  a 
foot  or  more  apart.  Plant  a  Wistaria 
or  a  Clematis  paniculata,  or  a  honey¬ 
suckle,  or  a  trumpet  creeper  at  two  of- 
the  posts,  wrap  them  up  during  Winter 
for  a  season  or  two  till  well  established, 
and  your  pergola  will  soon  be  dearer 
to  your  heart  than  your  handsomest 
piece  of  parlor  furniture,  and  will  call 
forth  more  compliments.  For  the  Cle¬ 
matis  or  honeysuckle  you  might  need 
to  lay  a  blanket  of  poultry  netting  on 
top  of  the  roof  of  pipes  but  the  stronger 
growing  vines  will  throw  themselves 
across  without  help.  If  you  like  to 
select  a  grapevine  as  shade  not  more 
than  one  will  be  needed  and  that  one 
will  stand  severe  pruning  every  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  yet  give  you  all  the  shade 
desired.  Of  course  the  ideal  pergola 
effect  has  vine-wreathed  pillars,  a  turf 
floor  and  a  top  not  too  closely  covered 
to  prevent  a  pretty  play  of  light  and 
shade  beneath  it.  But  any  roughly 
made  support  over  which  vines  clamber 
becomes  beautiful  under  mid-summer 
sunshine  and  a  boon  to  even  the  weariest 
and  hardest-worked  housemother,  while 
children  love  such  spots  as  the  bird 
loves  the  tree-tops. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


Some  Ideas  on  Work. 

In  thinking  over  my  work  for  the 
last  four  years,  it  seems  to  me  there 
might  be  ideas  for  others  in  the  story. 
As  the  oldest  child,  and  the  one  who 
has  remained  in  the  home  city,  I  have 
had  left  with  me,  at  different  times,  some 
of  the  accumulations  of  three  -families, 
consisting  of  furniture,  books,  clothing 
and  many  old-fashioned  trunks.  Living 
in  crowded  city  quarters,  the  question 
of  storage  room  had  become  a  serious 
one.  Four  years  ago  we  moved  three 
miles  outside  the  city.  Here  I  had 
plenty  of  room,  but  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  far  too  many 
things  for  which  I  had  no  use.  I  re¬ 
solved  to  get  rid  of  some  of  these  at 
least.  I  began  with  a  trunk  of  old 
letters;  I  selected  only  a  very  few  and 
burned  the  rest.  Some  of  the  letters 
were  40  years  old.  Then  I  went  through 
the  books.  I  gave  some  to  my  friends, 
some  to  the  woman  who  did  my  wash¬ 
ing,  some  to  my  neighbor’s  children,  and 
many  I  burned.  When  I  opened  the 
trunks  of  clothing,  some  of  which  be¬ 
longed  to  dear  friends  who  have  passed 
away,  it  was  like  opening  graves.  But 
I  reasoned  that  it  required  care  to  pre¬ 
serve  it,  and  it  might  be  of  use  to  some 
one.  I  gave  some  to  the  Salvationists, 
some  to  church  rummage  sales,  and 
some  went  into  the  ragbag.  To  tell  the 
truth,  after  it  was  done  I  felt  better, 
more  cheerful.  After  doing  all  this,  I 
saw  other  things  to  dispose  of,  old 
pictures,  old  photographs,  magazines, 
old-fashioned  fancy  work.  I  sorted  over 
my  newspaper  clippings,  keeping  only 
the  best;  my  recipes,  of  which  I  had  a 
large  collection.  I  put  into  a  book,  each 
in  its  proper  place.  I  sorted  over  my 
china,  giving  away  many  pieces  for 
which  I  had  no  use.  My  whole  purpose 
has  been  to  put  my  possessions  into  as 
small  a  space  as  possible  after  eliminat¬ 
ing  everything  not  really  useful  or  beau¬ 
tiful.  This  makes  my  housecleaning 
easy  to  accomplish,  and  I  know  where 
everything  is  without  having  to  hunt 
for  it. 

In  looking  through  my  drawers, 
trunks  and  boxes,  I  found  many  pieces 
of  work  partly  done  or  planned,  and  I 
resolved  to  finish  them  or  put  them 
into  the  ragbag,  for  T  was  tired  of  seeing 
them  around  unfinished.  Among  these 
were  blocks  for  a  crazy  quilt.  You 
may  smile  at  this,  but  as  I  looked  at 
the  careful  stitches,  I  realized  that  at 
the  time  I  made  them  they  mean  real 


beauty  to  me.  There  were  blocks  for  a 
woolen  quilt,  blocks  for  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sunflower  quilt,  a  childish  effort 
at  making  blocks  of  calico.  The  calico 
quilt  I  lined  with  large  squares  taken 
from  the  best  parts  of  old  colored  shirt 
waists.  One  quilt  was  made  of  sugar 
sacks  with  a  three-inch  square  of  tur¬ 
key  red  calico  stitched  with  red  thread 
in  the  center  of  each  block  and  also  at 
the  joining  of  four  blocks.  This  was 
lined  with  the  sugar  sacks  pieced  up 
without  the  red  blocks.  While  not 
pretty,  these  quilts  mean  extra  bedding. 

The  old  blue  percale  dresses  I  cut 
and  sewed  and  had  woven  into  a  long 
blue  rug,  the  darker  pieces  at  the  ends. 
One  rug  was  made  of  wool  underwear 
in  gray  and  red,  and  one  of  red  pieces 
and  a  woolen  blanket,  yellow  with  much 
washing.  These  were  woven  with  red 
and  black  warp  and  are  certainly  pretty. 
A  pink  rug  made  of  old  calico  dresses 
and  a  pink  and  cream  rug  made  of  out¬ 
ing  flannel  and  another  woolen  blanket 
complete  the  list.  I  enjoyed  making 
these  rugs,  for  each  one,  though  care¬ 
fully  planned,  was  somewhat  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  when  I  got  it  from  the  weaver. 

I  find  bags  very  useful  for  many 
things.  One  can  hang  them  up,  and 
they  take  the  place  of  boxes  and  trunks, 
which  takes  up  floor  space.  I  made 
bags  of  old  skirt  linings  which  are  used 
for  my  feather  bed,  extra  pillows,  for 
pieces  of  dress  goods,  and  other  things. 
Any  pretty  piece  of  ginghfam  I  make 
into  a  bag,  and  I  find  a  use  for  overy 
one.  One  Summer  I  put  dried  Sweet 
clover  into  thin  cotton  bags.  These  I 
hung  in  a  corner  of  my  closets,  not  so 
they  touch  any  article  of  clothing,  and 
they  give  out  a  faint  perfume  on  a 
moist  day. 

Flere  I  was  in  a  large  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  and  with  so  little  to  fur¬ 
nish  it  with.  The  front  chamber  and 
hall  had  pretty  red  and  green  ingrain 
carpets  laid  down,  which  we  purchased 
of  the  former  occupant.  I  have  in  mind 
a  rug  made  of  them  at  some  future 
time.  These  rugs  are  much  used  in  this 
vicinity.  They  are  pretty,  can  be  used 
on  both  sides,  and  are  not  costly  to 
have  woven.  On  the  other  chambers 
I  put  matting,  which  I  tacked  down 
very  firmly,  so  I  can  sweep  it  with  a 
carpet  sweeper.  Over  the  matting  I 
laid  homemade  rugs. 

For  curtains  for  the  chambers  I  used 
cheesecloth  with  lawn  ruffles.  When 
washed,  I  starch  only  the  ruffles,  and 
they  hang  very  prettily.  In  my  pink 
room  I  used  for  curtains  a  green-tinted 
cotton  voile,  with  Battenburg  braid  put 
in  points  on  the  edge.  In  this  room  I 
also  used  a  pink  challis  for  a  shirt-waist 
box  and  for  a  curtain  for  the  closet. 
The  floors  of  the  two  parlors  were  fairly 
smooth.  We  painted  the  edges  18 
inches  deep  with  dark  green  paint.  On 
these  were  laid  our  ingrain  rugs.  The 
couch,  divan  and  several  chairs  I  had 
recovered,  the  work  being  done  by  one 
of  my  family.  For  curtains  I  used  white 
bobbinet,  making  them  two  yards  long, 
with  Battenburg  braid  put  in  points  on 
the  edges.  These  are  simple,  but  give 
a  finish  to  my  windows.  The  dining 
room  was  a  hard  problem ;  it  was  so 
large.  However,  we  painted  the  edges 
of  the  floor  at  least  a  yard  deep  with 
dust-colored  paint  and  laid  the  old  Brus¬ 
sels  in  the  center.  It  looked  better  than 
we  expected.  The  old  family  clock  and 
old-fashioned  mirror  with  mahogany 
frame  add  dignity  to  this  room.  My 
sideboard  is  a  small  plain  bureau  with 
a  plate  rail  hung  over  it.  For  a  cover 
for  the  table  when  not  in  use  I  use  a 
Paisley  shawl  with  red  center.  This 
is  a  very  cozy  room. 

In  china  for  common  use  I  buy  a 
semi-porcelain  white  ware  or  white  with 
a  little  gilt  instead  of  the  gaudy  flow¬ 
ered  china.  There  were  still  many  needs 
in  all  departments.  As  I  noticed  these 
needs,  I  made  a  note  of  them,  and  as  I 
had  money  supplied  them,  not  spending 
even  a  penny  on  unnecessary  things.  By 
doing  this  way  a  little  money  may  be 
made  to  go  a  long  way.  All  "this  work 
has  taken  much  time  and  thought,  but 
I  need  not  tell  a  real  home-maker  how 
much  I  have  enjoyed  doing  it.  r.  m.  b. 


^.dmiral 


When  you  buy 
these  attractive  goods  you 
get  your  full  money’s  worth. 

VfW  For  every  home 
use  they  are  ad-' 
mirable. 

The  patterns  and 
colors  are  the  best. 

Try  them  for  Kimonos, 
blouse  Gowns  and] 

Waists.  Also  for  your  | 
husband's  Shirts. 


36  inches  wide 
1  A  CENTS 
1U  A  YARD 

You  should  find 
them  in  every  good 
retail  store.  We 
will  send  you  samples 
if  you  like. 

HAMILTON 
MFG.  CO. 

93  Franklin  St. 
BOSTON 


Hello, 

Smifh! 

How  Much 
Butler  and 
How  Many 
EggsToday 


rOU  don't  need  to  take  your  pro¬ 
ducts  to  town  on  chance  if  you 
have  a  telephone.  You  need 
not  even  go  yourself.  Get  customers  on 
the  'phone,  take  your  orders,  then  send 
the  boy.  Then  you  can  find  your  best 
market — send  the  right  stuff  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time.  There’s  money 
in  it.  To  have  a 

Stromberg -  Carlson 

Independent  Telephone 

In  the  house  is  like  having  another  hired 
man,  yet  it  costs  but  a  pittance  each 
month.  When  the  doctor  is  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  its  worth  cannot  be  measured. 

Our  new  free  book, 

“How  The  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer,” 

Edition31 ,  will  give  you 
a  lot  of  valuable  hints 
and  tells  how  easily  any¬ 
one  can  put  in  our  equip¬ 
ment  and  string  the 
wires.  Also  tells  how  10 
men  can  organize  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Independent  Tel¬ 
ephone  System. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone 
Mfg.  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Address  nearest  office.) 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

OILED 

CLOTHING 

IS  IDEAL  FOR 
ROUGH  AND  READY  WEAR 
IN  THE  WETTEST  WEATHER 
IT  Will  KEEP  YOU  DRY  AND 
COMFORTABLE  AND  GIYE  LONG 
SERVICE. 

SUITS3=  SLICKffis3= 

POMMEL  SUCKERS  3= 

SOW  EVERYWHERE-  CATALOG  FREE 

A. J.  TOWER  CO.  boston. 
Tower  Canadian  Co.,  ltd.  Toronto. 


You’d  Rather  Wash  With  an  0.  K. 

Than  Have  A  Woman  Around 


Why  wear  yourself  out  by  a  whole  day  over  a  wash  tub 
or  why  go  to  the  bother  and  expense  of  a  washwoman  around 
the  house  all  day  ?  With  one  hour's  easy,  pleasant  work  you  can 
dispose  of  the  biggest  washing  with  an 

O.  K.  Gearing  Rotary  Washer 

Makes  clothes  white  as  driven  snow  without  injury.  Runs  so  easy  a 
child  can  turn  it.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Never  wabbles  or  warps. 
Steam-proof  cover  keeps  water  hot  longest.  Handsome  ami  durable. 
Our  l ruarar.iee  Inside.  Send  postal  today  for  Free  Washer  Book. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

DEVELOPING  THE  YOUNG  CALF. 

In  Ills  article,  “The  Heifer  at  Mother¬ 
hood,”  E.  S.  Brigham  says,  “but  never  turn 
her  out  until  she  is  a  yearling.”  Will  he 
tell  us  what  he  does  with  his  calves  until 
they  arc  yearlings?  mrs.  r. 

The  calves  are  kept  in  pens  in  the 
calf  barn  until  they  arc  yearlings.  These 
pens  are  about  eight  feet  square,  and 
are  equipped  with  feeding  rack  for  hay 
and  with  little  stanchions  in  which  the 

calves  are  tied  while  they  are  eating 

their  milk  and  grain.  The  pens  have 

cement  floors  which  are  well  covered 
with  bedding,  and  are  cleaned  frequent¬ 
ly.  I  have  tried  turning  six  months’  old 
calves  out  to  pasture,  but  even  though 
feed  was  abundant  they  were  annoyed 
so  by  flies  that  they  grew  poor,  and  in 
the  end  I  am  sure  I  was  the  loser. 

While  all  that  is  said  about  using  a  reg¬ 
istered  sire  of  good  breeding  is  true, 
we  must  not  think  that  this  alone  will 
win  success  in  the  production  of  good 
cows.  We  must  care  for  the  young 
things  so  that  every  possibility  in  them 
in  developed.  I  believe  that  the  best 
bred  calf  in  the  world  can  be  ruined 
by  improper  care  during  the  first  two 
years  of  its  life.  e.  s.  brigham. 


IS  INBREEDING  SAFE? 


from  that  herd.  Unfortunately  he  was 
discarded  before  his  stock  had  a  chance 
to  show  what  they  were.  The  other  calf 
made  a  good  bull,  was  sold  some  distance 
away,  and  I  never  saw  any  of  his  get, 
but  think  they  were  all  right,  as  no  com¬ 
plaints  came  back.  We  are  now  using 
Glenside  Hero  292228;  he  is  by  English 
Duke  265519,  a  son  of  Imported  Duke 
Buttercup  160769,  and  out  of  Dairy  Maid 
by  Duke  Buttercup  2d,  uam  Belle  of 
Glenside  by  Cecil  Palmer  133376  3d,  dam 
Margaretta  Clay  by  Henry  Clay  112291. 
The  dam  of  English  Duke  is  Lady  Clare 
5th,  by  Cecil  Palmer  2d,  darn  Lady  Clare 
3d,  by  Henry  Clay.  You  will  see  he  has 
on  both*  sides  practically  the  same  blood 
for  three  generations,  Duke  Buttercup- 
Cecil  Palmer-Henry  Clay.  He  is  a  very 
rugged  masculine  animal,  and  the  quality 
of  his  first  crop  of  calves  indicates  that 
he  is  a  safe  one  to  use. 

In  experimenting  with  swine  and  poul¬ 
try  I  have  invariably  had  good  success 
when  due  care  was  used  in  the  matings, 
for  it  is  the  law  of  heredity  that  like  be¬ 
gets  like,  and  if  you  use  stock  with  good 
strongtpoints  you  will  rarely  if  ever  fail 
to  produce  something  as  good  as  the 
parents,  and  many  times  the  progeny  will 
be  a  great  improvement  on  the  parent 
stock.  It  is  better  anyway  if  you  have  a 
superior  sire  to  give  him  a  fair  trial  on 
his  own  daughters  than  to  throw  him 


The  question  that  often  confronts  the 
farmer  who  has  put  money  into  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire  and  has  daughters  of  his  that 
are  of  breeding  age,  is  “Shall  I  send  him 
to  the  butcher  for  a  small  part  of  what 
he  cost,  or  use  him  on  his  offspring,  and 
get  two  or  three  more  years  use  of  him 
before  discarding?”  My  own  experience 
and  observation  with  Short-horn  cattle 
convinces  me  that  it  is  admissible  and  in 
some  instances  advisable  to  inbreed,  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  have  a  sire  that  is  a 
strong,  vigorous  masculine-looking  ani¬ 
mal  that  stamps  his  good  qualities  on  a 
majority  of  his  offspring.  The  late. 
George  Butts  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  at  one 
time  had  at  the  head  of  his  herd  of 
Short-horns,  the  bull  Apricot’s  Gloster 
2500,  which  he  bred  to  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  produce  was  a  heifer  which  in 
due  time,  was  bred  to  her  sire.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  union  was  a  bull  calf  which 
having  three  crosses  from  Apricot’s  Glos¬ 
ter  was  named  Treble  Gloster  7331,  and 
when  of  a  suitable  age  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  herd.  He  developed  into 
a  bull  of  sufficient  quality  to  win  first 
prize  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  over 
the  2d  Duke  of  Oneida,  a  bull  that  sold 


away.  All  of  our  wild  animals  from  the 
buffalo  down  are  more  or  less  inbred, 
and  they  all  breed  true  to  type  every  time 
without  fail,  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
be  persistent  and  prolific  breeders. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  prince. 


Strained  Tendons. 

What  treatment  for  strained  tendons 
just  above  ankle  in  horse?  n.  e.  b. 

At  the  outset  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast  is 
the  best  treatment  for  a  bad  case  of  sprain 
or  break  down  of  the  back  tendons  (flexors) 
of  the  legs.  If  the  case  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  long  standing  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  the  hair  removed  and  the  parts 
repeatedly  blistered  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  weeks  until  strong ;  or  if  the  lame¬ 
ness  is  severe  it  is  better  to  have  the  ten¬ 
dons  line-fired  and  blistered  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  A  long  rest  is  necessary,  a.  s.  a. 

Thin  Horse. 

I  have  a  trotting  mare ;  she  is  run 
down.  I  have  treated  her  in  every  way  I 
know,  but  I  cannot  bring  her  up  in  flesh. 
Is  there  anyone  who  can  tell  me  what  to 
do?  She  will  not  shed  out  nor  pick  up 
in  flesh.  She  has  a  good  appetite  and 
eats  all  I  give  her,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  do  her  any  good.  h.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Have  the  horse  clipped  at  once  and  the 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinary  dentist. 
These  measures  alone  may  be  all  that  is 
required  to  improve  matters  ;  but  we  would 
also  give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  until 
the  animal  is  in  good  shape,  and  then 
gradually  discontinue  the  medicine.  Feed 
oats,  bran  and  best  of  hay.  a.  s.  a. 


at  the  great  New  York  Mills  sale  for 
$12,000.  Mr.  Butts  went  further  in  his 
experiments  and  bred  Treble  Gloster  to 
his  own  dam,  the  produce  being  a  heifer. 
He  bred  this  heifer  to  her  sire.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  union  was  a  heifer  which 
Col.  Morris  pronounced  the  equal  of  any¬ 
thing  he  saw  in  England,  after  inspecting 
the  best  herds  in  that  country.  We  used 
on  our  own  herd  for  four  years  a  bull 
called  Gestor’s  Gloster  10134,  bred  by 
Mr.  Cass,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Butts,  sired 
by  Treble  Gloster  with  dam  and  grand- 
dam  both  sired  by  Apricot’s  Gloster.  He 
got  a  fine  lot  of  strong  healthy  calves, 
and  was  in  use  until  he  was  nine  years 
old,  and  weighed  2100  pounds  when  sold. 
These  bulls  were  all  of  a  very  vigorous 
masculine  type  with  quite  heavy  horns. 

We  had  at  the  head  of  our  herd  a  few 
years  ago  the  dairy-bred  bull  Milkman 
104431,  from  the  Spencer  herd.  He  was 
a  very  fine-boned  bull  with  a  head  and 
horns  like  a  steer,  and  when  sent  to 
market  brought  the  highest  price  of  any 
bull  sold  in  New  York  that  season.  I 
bred  him  to  some  of  his  daughters  with 
very  disappointing  results.  Later  we  had 
Captain  Clay  118308,  an  inbred  bull  from 
the  Spencer  herd,  his  sire  being  Dairy¬ 
man  107009,  a  son  of  Kitty  Clay  3d,  his 
dam  a  daughter  of  Kitty  Clay  4th.  He 
was  a  masculine  type  with  a  good  heavy 
horn.  I  bred  him  on  two  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  calves  were  both  bulls;  one 
went  to  head  a  herd  of  purebreds,  and 
got  some  of  the  best  stock  that  ever  came 


Make  Him 


These  52 
common 
told  on  claimt 
e  d  for 


disks  were  in  a 
cream  separator 
and  later  discard- 
Tubular  on  facts. 


It  is  very  easy  to  make  agents  and 
makers  of  common  cream  separators 
squirm.  If  they  claim  their  disk-filled  or 
otherwise  complicated  machines  are  sim¬ 
plest  or  easiest  to  clean,  just  you  smile 
and  remind  them  that 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

have  neither  disks  nor  other  contraptions. 
If  they  claim  their  common  machines  skim 
closest,  smile  again  and  remind  them  that 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  develop  twice  the 
skimming  force,  and  that  skimming  force 
does  the  work.  If  they  claim  their  many 
piece  machines  are  most  durable,  smile 
some  more  and  remind  them  that  many 
parts  mean  rapid  wear.  When  you  see 
how  common  sense  and  smiles  make 
agents  for  common  separators  squirm, 
you’ll  not  want  a  common  machine. 


Tubulars  are  The  World’s  Best.  World’s 
biggest  separator  works.  Branch  factories  in 
Canada  and  Germany.  Sales  exceed  most,  if 
not  all,  others  combined.  Probably  replace  more 
common  separators  than  any  one  maker  of  such 

machines 


sells. 


Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


SAVES  TIME  and 
LABOR, 

FOR  THE 
DAIRY 
FARMER 


This  dairy  size  power 
chum  is  the  latest  and 
greatest  addition  to  the 
long  list  of  practical 
machines  that  we  have 
brought  out  for  dairy¬ 
men’s  use. 


Manufactured  by 
Perfection  Churn 
Company 
Owatonna,  Minn. 


The  Perfection,  Jr., 
Combined  Churn  and  Butter  Worker 


gives  the  most  exhaustive  churning'  of  any  dairy  size  churn. 
It  churns  a  little  cream  or  all  it  will  hold.  It  works  thor¬ 
oughly  all  of  the  butter  secured  by  the  churning  and  incorporates  the  salt 
and  moisture  perfectly. 

It  is  easy  to  clean,  because  there  are  no  loose  heads,  journals,  stuffing  boxes  or 
other  places  that  are  hard  to  get  at.  The  butter  stays  all  in  one  piece  so  it  i3 
easy  to  take  out.  Shelves  on  the  side  of  the  churn  work  the  cream  always  toward 
the  center.  That  makes  it  the  lightest  running  churn  made. 

The  shelves,  working  roller,  barrel  heads  and  staves  are  made  of  the  best 
quality  of  Washington  fir.  The  door  is  made  of  California  Redwood.  All 
metal  parts  coming  in  contact  with  the  cream  are  hot  process  galvanized. 

Made  in  three  sizes— 30  gal.  for  $50 — 40  gal.  for  $60  and  50  gal.  for  $75, 

Write  for  complete  description  and  catalogue  of  dairy  supplies. 

J.  G.  CHERRY  COMPANY, 

CHURNdVL.  601  loth  Avenue,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

EXHAUSTIVELY^  I>eoria’ I1L  st.  Pam,  Minn. 

WORKS 
THOROUGHLY 


PRICE 
$30 

CHURNS  30  GALS 

WORKS  60  LBS 


This  Cooler 
Requires  No  Attention 


whatever  after  the 
flow  of  milk  and 
water  is  once 
started.  The 


(t 
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Bestov 
Milk 
Cooler 

cools  and  aerates 
milk  quickly,  abso¬ 
lutely  removing  all 
undesirable  odors. 
1 1  is  well  made  and 
durable,  and  very 
reasonable  in  price. 
Write  for  onr  cata¬ 
logue  II  describing 
a  full  line  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  dairy. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  Lahsdowne,  Pa. 
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AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  3end, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed,  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families,  different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 

Western  Orders  fifled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small  write  us 
and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address:  . .  _____ . 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba&.'d^n. 


Herd  of 
7  to  12 


FOR  SALE-JERSEYS 

regi«tete«l  and  bull  ol  exce..ent  blood  lines — priced  ri^ht 

for  quick  sale.  Write  or  come.  Ford  M.  Booth,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

IERSEYS  FOR  SALE— Two  solid  color  Bull  Calves, 
J  dropped  Nov.  21,  '09—  Feb.  25,  TO.  Sire  the  best 
“Pure  St.  Lambert”  living.  These  calves  are  more 
than  75$  pure  St.  Lambert;  quality  high.  Herd 
averages  a  pound  butter  from  17  lbs:  milk. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  R.  1C  4.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  AIIRFI  —REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnUIILI.  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well- bred  in 

FARM 


butter  lines  ”  as  any  hull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -;-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES, 


The  Holstein 
Friesian  Bull 
Calf,  Knsenore  Johanna  Lad— marked  right,  bred 
right  and  sold  right.  Price,  registered  and  trans¬ 
ferred,  $25.00.  Write  for  full  pedigree.  CHESTEH 
WHITE  PIGS,  fit  to  show,  at  *25.00  each,  papors 
free.  EGGS.  $1.50  per  15  from  this  advt.  All 
varieties-PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 
and  single-comb  LEGHORNS. 

SPltUCE  FARM 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  HOWELLS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  CHESTER-WHITE  AND 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Young  Sows  breed  and  Boars  ££enS 
Pigs  of  Spring  Litters  b!-epetIZVy6lt6rl_sbhS 

ment.  We  have  the  largest  herd  of  Chester- White 
and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine  in  the  East. 

Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  description. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York. 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


A  YOUNGSTER  OF  QUALITY. 

For  sale— Ontario  King,  Holstein-Friosian  Bull, 
horn  Jan.  20,  1910;  sire,  Lakeside  Model  King,  of 
E.A;  Powell  herd,  Syracuse;  dam,  Belle  Hartog 
De  Kol,  butter  20.54.  We  treat  all  calves  for  im¬ 
munity  from  tuberculosis.  Correspondence  soli¬ 
cited.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 
J.  J.  Eden,  Manager. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTERS -FRIESIANS. 

THE  BA  \VN  DALE  STOCK  MUM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pletertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  De  Kol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  HOK11, 

Wellington,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

Have  five  yearling  heifers,  two  heifer  calves,  from 
four  to  six  months  old,  one  yearling  bull  and  sever¬ 
al  bull  calves,  all  handsomely  marked  and  well- 
bred.  at  reasonable  prices.  Full  description  and 
detailed  pedigrees  furnished  on  lequest. 

P.  B.  MeLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Cai.vks. 
_ A,  A.  COKTKLYOL',  Somerville,  X.  J. 

HILL  TUP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Ohampion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  KEYMANN,  WHEELING.  W.  Va. 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 

R  E  D 
POLLED 
CATTLE 


CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

at  SPRINGDALE  FARM 
Prices  reasonable 

E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


You  Can't  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

gUI  ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
**■  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  H1GHW00D 

Mnture  animals  weigh  600  to  9r,0  rounds.  Several  litters  this 
spring  of  12,  13  and  11,  one  of  15  and  one  of  17  so  far.  Litters 
last  year  averaged  11. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.V. 

WANTED  FOR  SERVICE.  Xt 

year  old,  of  the  large  type. 

DAVID  WALLACE,  Fairhaven,  N.  J. 

Large  Berkshires. 

Spring  Pigs  for  May  and  June  delivery;  matings 
not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  R:,Xi 

ill  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J,  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARQE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

YOUNG  PIGS  from  registered  prize-winning 
stock.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS,  Spring  Hill  Farm, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

— 1 The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


1910. 
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SMALL  EGGS. 

I  have  about  500  White  Leghorn  hens, 
two  years  old.  I  feed  dry  mash  in  hop¬ 
pers,  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap ;  whole  grain 
night  and  morning,  mixture  of  wheat  and 
oats ;  keep  oyster  shells  and  grit  in  hoppers, 
and  feed  green  cut  bone  about  three  times 
a  week.  I  get  from  240  to  280  eggs  per 
day,  a  great  many  of  which  are  very  small. 
Can  you  tell  me  why  the  eggs  are  small? 

Alexandria,  Va.  J.  R. 

These  hens  are  being  fed  all  right 
except  that  nothing  is  said  about  green 
feed.  If  they  have  a  good  range  of 
grass  the  eggs  should  not  be  small, 
unless  they  are  nearly  laid  out,  which 
would  hardly  seem  possible,  and  unless 
they  have  a  grass  range  I  would  feed 
green  cut  clover  or  Alfalfa  to  them. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


CEMENT  FLOOR  FOR  INCUBATOR  HOUSE. 

I  expect  to  build  a  new  henhouse  soon 
for  my  wife  to  keep  little  chicks  in,  using 
one  room  to  set  hens.  I  had  intended 
putting  cement  floor  under  both  rooms,  but 
some  of  my  neighbors  say  that  eggs  will 
not  hatch  to  do  any  good  with  cement 
door  in  room  where  hens  are  set.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  who  have  tried  it. 

LaGrange,  Mo.  a.  b. 

Why  won’t  they  hatch?  If  incu¬ 
bators  will  do  well  in  a  cement  floored 
room  a  hen  should  do  better.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  a  cement  floor  keeps  out  all 
dampness,  and  the  remedy  is  simple. 
Keep  a  fine  rose  sprinkler  handy  and 
sprinkle  the  floor  often.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  cut  some  sods  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  nests.  Cement  floor  is  the 
only  floor  for  a  chicken  house,  and  will 
protect  them  from  all  vermin  except  lice 
and  mites,  and  helps  us  to  fight  these 
by  having  no  cracks  for  them  to  hide  in 
or  to  breed  from.  Another  thing;  never 
keep  chicks  or  hens  on  a  bare  floor  of 
any  kind;  keep  some  litter  or  sand  on 
the  floor  always.  floyd  q.  white. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MILK  SITUATION. 

The  milk  situation  in  eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  very  unsatisfactory  at  this  time. 
Many  of  us  are  holding  our  milk  from  the 
contractors,  as  we  do  not  think  they  offer 
a  living  price.  The  contractors  at  present 
are  obtaining  their  supply  from  New  York 
State  on  the  West  and  other  distant  points 
on  the  north  and  east,  and  paying  more  for 
same  in  cost  and  cartage  than  we  are  ask¬ 
ing.  The  milk  supply  will  be  diminished 
quite  a  good  deal,  whatever'  the  outcome 
of  the  strike.  Many  will  sell  such  cows 
as  are  anyway  fit  to  kill,  and  some  will 
sell  nearly  all  :  others  will  make  butter 
and  use  the  skim-milk  to  feed  other  animals 
for  meat,  which  will  pay  as  well  as  the 
price  the  contractors  wish  to  pay  us.  In 
the  late  Summer  the  contractors  will  be 
hot  after  more  milk  than  they  can  get  in 
their  usual  territory.  In  this  way,  they 
are  cutting  their  own  throats.  They  buy 
the  milk  on  a  contract,  each  dairy  to  sup¬ 
ply  so  many  cans  a  month  for  six  or  eight 
months.  This  may  be  2%  or  20  or  more, 
according  to  size  of  dairy ;  a  certain  lee¬ 
way  is  given.  If  a  dairy  signs  a  contract 
for  five  cans  of  8%  quarts  they  can  send 
as  low  as  132  %  or  as  high  as  170  cans 
during  any  one  month  at  the  contract  price. 
If  the  contractors  have  too  much  milk  or 
more  than  they  use  in  regular  trade  in 
any  month,  and  a  dairy  sends  more  than 
said  170  cans,  the  dairyman  gets  one  cent 
a  can  less  than  contract  price.  If  he  sends 
more  than  179  cans  he  gets  two  cents  a 
can  less,  and  so  on,  the  more  he  sends  the 
less  he  gets.  This  applies  to  every  can 
sent  in  the  month,  not  just  the  extra  ones. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contractors  are 
not  getting  enough  milk  to  supply  their 
regular  trade,  and  the  producer’s  dairy  does 
not  send  his  132%  cans  in  that  month,  he 
gets  the  one  cent  or  two  cents  or  more, 
less  his  contract  price  a  can,  according  to 
what  he  may  send.  A  dairyman  may  at 
time  of  making  the  contract  be  making  a 
certain  number  of  cans  a  day  and  think 
he  will  make  the  same  during  the  term  of 
the  contract.  Some  of  his  cows  may  go 
back  on  him  in  some  way,  or  a  bad  drought 
may  affect  the  feed  when  he  happens  to 
have  no  green  feed  to  help  out.  Then  his 
supply  drops  below  his  contract  number, 
and  in  many  such  cases  he  gets  a  very  low 
price  for  this  month’s  milk,  just  the  time 
he  probably  needs  it  the  most.  I  have 
known  of  dairies  receiving  less  than  14 
cents  a  can  for  the  extra  milk  they  sent 
when  the  regular  contract  price  was  around 
30  cents.  One  case  a  man  contracted  to 
send  four  cans.  In  May,  1909,  he  could 
only  send  122%  ;  he  sent  160.  At  the 
regular  price  of  25  cents  the  122%  cans 
would  bring  $31.  For  the  160  at  22  cents 


lie  receives  $35.20,  leaving  $4.20  for  36 
can*  of  milk,  or  11  2/3  cents  each.  The 
inspection  of  dairies  is  mostly  made  by 
inspectors  working  for  and  paid  by  the 
contractors,  and  in  most  cases  they  are 
reasonable.  The  contractors  badger  the 
dairies  any  chance  they  get  and  some  times 
make  chances,  claiming  milk  is  not  up  to 
standard,  or  cans  are  not  full  and  in  other 
ways.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  to 
return  much  milk  as  sour  when  it  got  too 
plentiful.  All  these  things  cause  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  bad  feeling  amongst  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  contractors.  Unless  we  win 
some  concession  and  an  advance  in  price, 
it  seems  the  milk  business  as  a  business 
is  bound  to  decrease  rapidly,  and  the  con¬ 
tractors  will  be  obliged  to  go  back  long 
distances  after  most  of  their  milk  as  a 
permanent  thing,  and  at  a  greater  cost  to 
them.  A.  E.  PROCTOR. 

Massachusetts.  N 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Lumpy  Jaw. 

I  have  a  young  cow  with  a  bunch  on 
her  jaw ;  it  has  been  growing  for  about 
a  year.  It  has  broken  and  runs  some¬ 
what.  A  few  days  ago  I  discovered  an¬ 
other  young  cow  with  lump  on  under  jaw  ; 
it  is  hard  and  seems  to  grow  from  bone. 
Is  it  contagious,  and  do  you  know  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  it?  g.  s.  s. 

Vermont. 

The  disease  is  not  spread  from  one  cow 
to  another,  but  is  due  to  the  infective 
fungus  (actinomyces)  on  grass,  cereals,  etc. 
The  diseased  parts  should  be  dissected  out 
when  loose  from  the  bone  and  the  wound 
well  cauterized  by  the  operator.  If  the 
bone  is  involved,  better  sell  to  the  dealer 
in  “canner”  cows.  The  disease  does  not 
affect  the  milk,  nor  the  meat,  so  long  as 
the  animal  is  in  good  flesh  and  not  run 
down  from  an  aggravated  state  of  the 
disease.  Paint  thg  lump  on  heifer  once 
daily  with  tincture  of  iodine  until  it  soft¬ 
ens  and  can  be  freely  opened.  Where  a 
tumor  is  present  without  pus  dissection 
is  in  order.  a.  s.  a. 

Poor  Milking  Sow. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  bring 
a  one-year-old  sow  to  her  milk?  She  has 
only  six  pigs  four  weeks  old,  but  they 
look  as  if  they  were  half  starved.  Sow 
is  purebred  Duroc,  and  gets  corn,  clover, 
shorts  and  bran  mixed.  I  would  buy  any¬ 
thing  that  you  think  would  be  beneficial. 

Ohio.  e.  w. 

Better  wean  the  pigs  and  feed  them  on 
milk  and  meal.  It  will  not  pay  to  let 
them  starve  while  you  are  trying  to  get 
the  sow  to  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk  ; 
neither  do  we  believe  it  possible  to  have 
her  prove  a  good  mother  at  this  stage  of 
lactation.  Dry  her  off,  and  either  sell 
her  or  try  her  once  more  as  a  mother. 
Do  not  feed  corn.  Give  nitrogenous  foods 
and  let  her  live  an  outdoor  life  on  grass, 
clover,  rape,  etc.  a.  s.  a. 

Scours. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  cure  for  the 
scours  caused  by  changing  a  calf  from 
one  cow  to  another?  j.  s.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Give  a  full  dose  (two  to  four  ounces) 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil 
and  castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk  and  fol¬ 
low  with  a  teaspoonful  three  times  daily 
of  a  mixture  of  one  part  salol  and  two 
parts  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  placed  in 
mouth  and  washed  down  with  milk  or 
water.  Where  a  calf  grows  very  weak 
with  scours  add  half  an  ounce  of  good 
brandy  each  time  the  powder  is  given. 

a.  s.  A. 

Garget. 

I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  last  week, 
having  second  calf.  The  right  front  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  udder  was  swollen  quite  hard. 
The  teat  feels  as  though  there  are  cords 
in  it,  and  only  gives  a  little  thick  milk. 
I  have  given  her  some  doses  of  salts  and 
bathed  the  udder  with  hot  salt  water  with 
camphorated  oil  in  it,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  help  very  much.  Please  state  remedy 
for  it.  j.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Give  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter  twice 
daily  in  the  feed  or  drinking  water.  Fo¬ 
ment  the  udder  with  hot  water  twice  daily, 
and  then  rub  well  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  sweet  oil  and  fluid  extract  of 
poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  use  a  sterilized  milking  tube 
to  .open  the  teat  duct.  a.  s.  a, 

Grease  Heel. 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  grease 
heel?  We  have  a  nine-year-old  mare  that 
has  been  troubled  with  this  disease  for  18 
months.  She  was  very  thin  about  eight  or 
10  weeks  ago,  and  I  saw  your  advice  on 
giving  one  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic;  this  has  made  quite  a  change  in 
her.  IIow  long  can  I  use  this  medicine 
in  safety  or  will  it  be  against  the  grease 
heel  healing  up?  We  have  spent  about  $35 
or  $40  trying  to  get  her  cured,  but  all  failed. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  c. 

The  disease  is  a  most  obstinate  one,  and 
rarely  subsides  while  the  afflicted  animal  is 


fed  grain  and  other  rich  foods.  It  is  best 
to  put  the  mare  on  grass  without  other  food 
and  during  Winter  feed  on  corn  fodder  and 
hay  without  grain.  The  arsenic  is  beneficial, 
and  can  be  kept  up  indefinitely,  or  until 
complete  recovery ;  but  it  must  never  be 
stopped  suddenly.  One  has  gradually  to 
discontinue  its  use,  taking  10  days  or  so 
to  the  job.  In  addition  to  the  internal  use 
of  arsenic  keep  the  part  saturated  with  a 
weak  solution  of  concentrated  lye  on  cotton 
waste.  Strengthen  the  solution  gradually  if 
found  necessary.  a.  S.  a. 

Imperfect  Udder. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  fresh¬ 
ened  April  21,  and  does  not  give  any  milk 
from  one  side  of  her  udder.  The  udder 
seems  to  be  all  right,  but  the  teats  are  limp 
and  no  milk  has  ever  come  through  them, 
although  there  seems  to  be  plenty  in  the 
udder.  It  does  not  cake.  She  has  not  been 
injured  in  any  way.  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  what  the  trouble  is,  and  if  there  is 
any  cure  for  her?  If  not,  how  can  she  be 
dried  off?  Will  she  be  healthy  enough  for 
beef?  I  would  like  to  save  her,  for  she  is 
from  valuable  stock.  a.  e.  b. 

It  is  likely  that  the  teat  ducts  are  not 
open,  and  so  milk  cannot  come  from  the 
quarters  involved.  If  the  very  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  use  sterilized  instruments,  it  may 
be  possible  to  open  the  ducts  and  then  draw 
off  the  milk  with  a  sterilized  milking  tube, 
and  afterward  insert  dilators  to  keep  the 
ducts  open  daily  until  they  remain  open. 
In  a  great  many  cases  so  treated  infection 
occurs  and  the  quarters  become  badly  af¬ 
fected  with  purulent  mammitis  and  are  lost. 
The  case  should  not  be  treated  by  anyone 
other  than  a  graduate  veterinarian.  The 
heifer  might  he  fattened  for  beef,  as  the 
meat  would  be  perfectly  good.  a.  s.  a. 


Cow  Milks  Herself. 

Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  stop  a  cow 
from  sucking  herself?  I  have  a  strap  over 
her  head  with  a  pole  running  from  this 
between  her  legs  tied  to  a  belly  band  around 
her  body.  This  prevents  it,  but  her  head 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
11.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Why  not  Have  a  Roof 
That  Never  Wears  out T 


You  can  be  saved  of  all  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  leaky  roof  forever.  You  can  have 
a  roof  on  your  home  or  barn 
that  will  enhance  its  value — 
reduce  fire  or  spark  risks — 
last  as  long  as  the  building 
stands — never  need  painting 
or  repairs — and  it  will  actually  cost  you  less 
than  any  other  kind  you  can  name. 


In  justice  to  yourself  and  your 
inborn  sense  of  economy — isn’t 
it  worth  your  while  to  specify 
that  such  a  roofing  be  used  on 
your  barn  or  home — now? 


Sea  Green  and!  Pur  pie 


Roofing  Slate 

i3  absolutely  uniform  in  quality,  is  inexpensive  and 
wears  forever .  By  It,  in  durability,  service 
and  satisfaction,  all  artificial  preparations  aro 
Judged — yet  no  manufacturer  has 
yet  perfected  an  imitation  as  good 
as  the  natural  universally  satisfac¬ 
tory  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  which 
every  contractor,  builder  or  roofer. 
who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  roofing  material  will  recommend  to  you# 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  “Roofs'* 

containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  prac¬ 
tical,  timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will 
save  you  money  in  tho  final  selection  of  a 
new  roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 

Simply  sign  and  mail  tho  coupon  below  and 
wo  will  send  your  copy  by  return  mail. 


|  The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Go, 

n  (Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out) 

V  110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  V. 

,mmmmmma'Slgn  and  tTffail  this  Coupon  7~o</aa«as*■■■, 
The  American  Sen  Green  Slate  Co.. 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Sena  tho  Book  “Roofs”  and  name  of  tho  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slato  to  this  address: 


I 


Name . . . . . 

Address..  ( . . 

Town . . . .  State. 

Style  Roof . . . . . . . 

a  A  pproximate  Size . . 


is  in  one  position,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  cruel,  and  in  fly  time  will  he  more  so. 
This  is  her  first  calf,  and  she  did  not  com¬ 
mence  it  for  three  months  after  she  had 
her  calf.  She  is  a  valuable  cow,  and  I 
hate  to  beef  her.  h.  l.  w. 

Maryland. 

A  large  number  of  remedies  have  been 
tried  with  more  or  less  success,  such  as 
smearing  the  teats  with  pungent  or  ill-tast¬ 
ing  substances,  putting  an  iron  bit  in  the 
cow’s  mouth,  etc.,  but  the  most  practical 
device  seems  to  be  one  of  the  standard  calf 
weaners,  sold  by  hardware  and  farm  supply 
stores  and  mail-order  houses.  This  fits  in 
the  nose  like  a  removable  bull  ring,  and  has 
spikes  on  the  sides  or  some  other  arrange¬ 
ment  that  prevents  the  row  from  getting 
at  her  teats.  As  a  rule,  tho  habit  is  a 
difficult  one  to  cure  so  that  it  stavs  cured. 


250,000,000 , 

Sheep  Every  Year 
. .  Dipped  la 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con- 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 
send  $1.75  for  $2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

SCH I EFFELI  N  &  COMPANY, 

_ 1 1 70  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  New  York  State  Experi- 
r  ent  Station,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  after  two  years’  test, 
in  Bulletin  No.  269,  states: 

“SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL 
seems  to  be  the  best  commercial  substitute 
in  the  nature  of  grain,  for  skimmed  milk  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time.” 

You  must  realize  the  value  of  this  test.  It 
means  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
those  who  will  heed  the  advice  of  practical 
men.  These  scientists  have  experimented  with 
calf  foods  for  years  and  their  unbiased  opinion  should  solve  the  calf 
feeding  problem  for  you. 

Among  the  most  succersful  breeders  whose  herds  have  been 
developed  and  improved  by  the  use  of  this  wonderful 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal 

are:  A.  W.  Hillis,  South  Worcester,  N.  Y. ,  who  took  75  first  premiums  on 
calves  at  eleven  leading  fairs  last  year.  G.  E.  Clark,  proprietor  Capital 
View  Stock  Ranch,  Topeka,  Kansas ;  C.  L.  Sisson,  proprietor  Willowdale 
Stock  Farm,  Almond,  N.  Y. ;  Bonny  Mead  Farms,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Wing 
R.  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.  A.  Vandervort,  Sidney,  N.  Y.;  Stevens 
Brothers-Hasting  Co.,  Liverpool  and  Laconia,  N.  Y. ;  Horace  L.  Bronson, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Schumacher  Calf  Meal  is  a  scientific  combination  of  pure  oatmeal  and 
wheat  meal,  cooked  in  vacuum  at  about  500  degrees,  pure  flaxseed  meal 
and  dried  milk.  The  highly  digestive  and  nutritive  values  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  are  known  to  every  breeder.  Containing  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the  young  animal,  Schumacher  Calf  Meal  develops  large, 
strong  frames  and  sound,  rugged  constitutions  so  much  desired  in  the 
development  of  dairy  calves. 

.  Your  future  herd  depends  upon  how  you  feed  your  calves  today.  Begin 
using  it  right  now.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  HU 
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THE  TARIFF  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

On  page  172  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  figures 
showing  the  amount  of  meat  exported  from 
this  country,  and  also  made  the  statement 
that  American  meat  is  sold  cheaper  in 
England  tiian  in  New  York,  is  it  possible 
that  no  one  has  contradicted  these  state¬ 
ments?  .  K.  L.  j. 

No  one  has  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  at 
tempt,  d  to  disprove  the  figures  or  state¬ 
ments.  The  figures  were  taken  from 
the  Government  reports,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  were  made  by  Englishmen  who 
have  r;  latives  on  the  other  side.  We 
will  gladly  print  corrections  if  we  have 
not  stated  facts.  We  want  to  learn 
what  benefit  the  tariff  on  meat  is  to 
the  American  farmer.  It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  this  tariff  has  an  influence 
in  keeping  up  meat  prices  to  consumers. 
Now  we  do  not  want  theory  or  political 
oratory,  but  we  do  want  to  know 
whether  this  tariff  on  meat  helps  farm¬ 
ers.  We  can  readily  see  that  it  helps 
the  packers  and  the  handlers.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  trial  shipload  of  frozen 
mutton  was  brought  to  New  York  from 
Australia.  This  mutton  is  popular  in 
England,  where  large  quantities  of  it 
are  sold  at  fair  prices.  The  shipload 
sent  here  was  sold  at  a  fair  profit,  even 
after  paying  1 V2  cent  a  pound  tariff.  If 
the  tariff  were  removed  large  imports 
of  this  mutton  would  be  made,  and  no 
doubt  the  retail  prices  of  meat  would 
fall.  The  theory  upon  which  the  tariff 
on  meat  and  live  animals  is  levied  is 
that  by  keeping  up  the  retail  price  of 
meat  we  raise  the  wholesale  prices  of 
live  stock  to  farmers.  It  ought  to  be 
clear  by  this  time  that  there  is  no  such 
tiling  left  in  this  country  as  a  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  With  pur¬ 
chasing,  transportation  and  cold  storage 
all  in  the  hands  of  a  few  monopolistic 
corporations,  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  held  up  just  as  long  as 
they  believe  in  the  fairy  tale  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  demand  and  supply.  We  cannot 
see  that  the  tariff  on  meat  and  live 
stock  benefits  anyone  in  particular  ex¬ 
cept  the  large  buyers  and  handlers.  The 
worst  feature  of  it  all  is  that  farmers 
are  led  to  believe  that  these  tariffs  on 
foods  are  of  great  benefit  to  them,  so 
that,  in  exchange  for  this  supposed  bene¬ 
fit.  they  consent  to  tariffs  on  neces¬ 
sities  which  rob  them  and  enrich  the 
few. 


DAIRY  SHORTHORNS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Having  handled  dairy  Short-horns  for 
a  number  of  years  in  practical  farm 
work,  and  being  quite  familiar  with  the 
herds  of  this  type  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  them 
for  any  part  of  our  country  where 
profitable  farm  cattle  are  needed.  In 
New  England,  in  the  Middle  States  and 
in  the  West  they  have  prove  their 
worth.  Dairy  Short-horns  arc  cows  of 
large  size  and  rugged  constitution.  They 
possess  profitable  dairy  capacity  and  are 
capable  of  putting  on  flesh  and  putting 
it  on  their  backs  when  fed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  While  not  so  smooth  and  finished 
as  the  straight  beef  types,  they  make  a 
very  profitable  meat  animal  from  the 
market  standpoint.  These  cattle  are 
descended  from  the  early  importations 
of  Short-horns  that  were  of  dairy  breed¬ 
ing  and  have  been  bred  in  these  lines 
since.  The  Clays,  the  Princesses,  the 
Knightleys  and  many  of  the  cattle  trac¬ 
ing  to  the  imported  cows,  Pansy,  Ara¬ 
bella,  Dulcibella,  Annabella,  Agatha, 
Medora.  Daffodil,  and  some  of  the  Bates 
tribes  are  among  the  best  milking  Short¬ 
horns.  In  England  the  dairy  Short-horns 
are  the  leading  dairy  cattle,  and  records 
of  10,000  to  14,000  pounds  milk  in  one 
year  are  common. 

In  this  country  we  have  some  good 
records.  One  herd  of  51  cows  has 
made  an  average  of  9,380  pounds  milk 
each  in  one  year.  Some  records  for  one 
year  are  Rose  of  Glenside,  produced 
18,075  pounds;  Panama  Lady,  13,789 
pounds;  Lula,  12,341  pounds;  Mamie 
Clay  2d,  13,232  pounds;  Red  Bird,  11,280 
pounds ;  Henrietta  Clay  2d,  10,286  | 


pounds  (as  a  three-year  old)  ;  Jennie 
Lee,  10.484  pounds,  etc.  Some  claims 
made  for  the  beef  merit  along  with  the 
milking  capacity  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  following:  Four  dairy  Short-horn 
cows  that  by  reason  of  old  age  had  out¬ 
lived  their  usefulness  were  recently  fat¬ 
tened  and  sold  for  beef.  Their  average 
records  as  dairy  cows  exceeded  10,000 
pounds  each  in  one  year.  These  cows 
weighed  6,000  pounds  and  brought  five 
cents  a  pound,  a  total  of  $300.  A  meat 
dealer  was  recently  in  my  barn  and  of¬ 
fered  me  $150  for  my  herd  bull  for  beef. 
This  bull  is  four  years  old  and  has  had 
only  hay  and  three  pounds  of  grain  a 
day  this  Winter.  He  is  a  strongly-bred 
dairy  bull,  being  from  a  cow  that  made 
11,280  pounds  milk,  531  pounds  butter 
in  one  year  on  ordinary  herd  care  and 
feed,  and  87)4  per  cent  same  breeding  as 
Rose  of  Glenside,  the  champion  dairy 
Shorfhorn  of  the  world.  And  yet  he 
had  sufficient  beef  merit  to  be  worth 
$150.  Prominent  live-stock  experts  have 
agreed  that  the  dairy  Short-horn  is  rap¬ 
idly  coming  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
types  of  farm  cattle.  The  head  of  one 
of  our  greatest  western  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  probably  the  best  informed  and 
most  progressive  live-stock  authority  in 
the  country,  makes  this  significent  state¬ 
ment:  “I  believe  in  a  few  years  the 
milking  type  (i.  e.  Short-horn)  can  be 
made  to  predominate  over  the  beef  type, 
as  conditions  are  becoming  such  in  this 
country  that  the  keeping  of  cattle  for 
beef  alone  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

w.  A.  SIMPSON. 

Caledonia  County,  Vt. 


A  Clover  Cutter  Wanted. 


I  wish  to  find  a  power  cutter  which 
will  cut  clover  hay  into  short  lengths 
for  chickens.  Has  anyone  done  this 
satisfactorily,  and  if  so  give  the  average 
length  of  the  pieces  cut,  the  capacity 
and  make  of  the  cutter.  The  cutters 
leave  the  hay  in  uneven  lengths,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  just  what  they  will 
do.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  the  same  call 
from  others.  Ground  clover  or  Alfalfa 
is  so  useful  in  poultry  feeding  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have 
such  a  cutter.  Most  of  the  ordinary 
cutters  work  well  in  preparing  stalks 
or  hay  for  cattle  or  horses,  but  finer 
work  is  needed  for  poultry.  Who  can 
give  us  the  information  ? 
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GALLOWAY  SR  lit 


If  You  Answer  This  Ad 

Cat  or  tear  ont  tilts  coupon— or  write  a  postal  or  letter — and _ 

--r  name  to  me  before  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  cream  separator. 
P  $26  to  *50  cash  in  your  own  pocket,  in  savings,  and  get  a  better 
separator  than  you  would  pay  others  8S"> to «|]0  for— you  be  the  itidgo 
and  jury.  I  promptly  quote  you  prices  direct  from  my  factory  to  you 
—also  send  you  my  big,  free  separator  book  and  special  proposition, 

William  Galloway  Company,  of  America 

363  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Wm.  Calloway 
Company,  of  America 
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the  Farmers 
and  Dairymen  of 
America 


Save  $25 
to  $50  on 
Capacities 
From  200 
to  950 
Pounds 
PerHour 


EVER  BEFORE  in  the  History  of  High-Grade  Separators 
could  you  buy  the  latest  standard,  highest-grade  machine 
like  the  Galloway  at  such  alow  direct  price  as  I  can  make  to 
you  now— because  I  am  making  so  many  of  them.  Only  $33.50  and 
upward,  freight  prepaid  to  you  on  90  Days’  Approval  Test  and  20 
years’  guarantee. 

—Any  capacity,  from  200  to  950  pounds  per  hour,  according  to 
your  needs,  and  I’ll  save  you  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  on  the  price. 

__  „  „  —The  only  Separator  whose  gearing  runs  in  a  ‘‘Bath  of  Oil” 

like  a  $5,000  automobile,  and  all  other  modern  machines. 

—The  only  Separator  that  automatically  oils 
itself. 

— The  only  Separator  into  which  you  can 
pour  oil  at  the  top  once  a  month  from  your  oil 
jug  or  can,  and  have  it  oil  itself  without  danger 
of  running  dry,  or  ruining  itself  like  others.  This 
feature  alone  worth  $50.00  more  than  separators 
builttheold  way.  Costnothingextra  on  Galloway.  _ _ 

— No  oil  cups  to  remember  to  fill  or  turn  up  twice  a  day. 

—Dust-proof— Danger-proof— All  gears  enclosed— Sim¬ 
ple  but  standard  built  and  absolutely  dependable. 

—Has  the  only  revolving  supply  tank.  Worth  $15.00  more 
on  any  machine.  Costs  nothing  extra  on  a  Galloway 

— Easiest  to  clean  and  the  few  parts  come  out 
easy  and  can’t  get  back  out  of  pi  ice. 

—Easiest  to  run— high  crank— low  tank.  With 
no  high  lifting  and  no  “ba  k-breaking”  cranking. 

— Gets  the  fine,  tqual.ty  cream,  and  allot  it— no  lumps 
or  churning,  as  Nature’s  true  principle  is  followed  without 
forcing  either  the  milk  or  cream  the  wrong.way  up  or  down. 

— Skims  closest  in  any  climate  or  season,  no  matter 
whether  your  milk  is  warm  or  c  Id. 

— Is  as  handsome  a  machine,  compact  and  substan¬ 
tial  as  you  ever  saw  or  could  find.  Beautiful  finish. 

Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts,  told  in  our  New  Cream 
Separator  Book.  Let  me  write  you  personally  and  send 
you  this  Big,  New  S  parator  Book  of  mine — postpaid — 

Free,  so  that  you  and  your  wife  and  the  boys  and  girls 
can  talk  it  over  and  then  try  one  of  my  separators  under 
my  easy  plan  for  you  to  do  it. 

You’ll  call  it  the  best  if  you  test  it  alongside  any  of 
the  highest-priced  $85.00  to  $110.00  separators  sold  by  any¬ 
body  today— makers— catalog  houses— supply  houses 
dealers— jobbers  or  anybody  else. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  of  America 

Authorized  Capital,  $3,500,000.00.  663  Gallonray  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


$44.50 

Uwand  up 

Freight  Prepaid 

30  Days’ 
Free  Triai 


90  DAYS’ 
APPROVAL  TEST 


The  hardest  part  of  stable  work  is  the  carrying  in  of  feed  and  the  throwing 
Out  of  litter.  You  can  make  this  boy’s  work  by  installing 

LOUDEN  FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  FEED  CARRIERS  run  on  solid  steel  track  and  raise  and  lower  by 
our  special  worm  gear.  A  pull  of  one  pound  lifts  40  pounds. 

LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIERS  are  made  with  the  same  truck  and  raising 
device  as  the  Feed  Carriers  The  box  is  made  of  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  sheet  steel  reinforced  at  top  and  ends  with  angle 
iron.  We  also  furnish  a  carrier  for  wire  track.  See  Louden 
Carriers,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers,  Stalls,  Stanchions 
and  other  barn  equipment  at  your  dealers,  and  write 
us  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,. 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 

,  \ 


THE  Tim 

LOUDEN  / 

WAY 


V 

.LOUDEN . 


UICK 

8uick  to  Open 
uick  to  Close 
Quick  to  Please 
Quick  Shipments 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfrs. 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


MILK  NEWS 


Add  an  ^xtra  layer  to  your 

milk  profits !  Quickly  cooled  and 
aerated  milk  makes  higher  pricedcream 
and  butter.  We  will  explain  the  won¬ 
derful  working  of  the  profit-paying 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Aerator. 
It  makes  dairy  profits  bigger.  Write, 

Champion  Milk  Cooler 
lltli  St.  Cortland,  N.  Y« 


Iienry  II.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “My 
Stanchions  add  greatly 
comfort  of  my  cows. 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

‘V  ALL  ACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M3,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


I  guarantee  satisfaction  with  every  part  of  my 
equipment,  whether  you  buy  one  stall  or  a 
W  complete  barn  equipment. 

f  JAMES  SANITARY  STALLS.  ALIGNING  STANCHIONS, 

FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS  and  other  conveniences 

to 

are  endorsed  by  the  best  business  dairy-  Mr 

men  for  convenience,  sanitation  and  ^ 

economy.  New  improvements  place 

JAMES  poods  more  than  ever  beyond  |[]j 

comparison  with  others.  Write  for 

prices  and  full  particulars. 

».  D.  James,  Mgr.,  KENT  MFG.  CO., 

1 30Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


Try  My  Stanchions 
\  Stall^,Feed  and 
Litter  Carriers 
/at  My  Risk 


RtlHKin  sON’S  C  IIAIN 
HANGING  STANCHION. 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  saiis- 
fact  on  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  II.  Cooley.  M  D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application, 

O.  11.  ROIIERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung).  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

34  Slain  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  EARN" 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

Tbe  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  Is  known  everywhc  re 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables. 

Footer  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
903  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
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MISLEADING  BUTTER  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  advertise¬ 
ments  of  butter  which  appear  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  nearby  cities.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  the  statements  made : 

Six  per  cent  butter  fat  is  essential  in  the 
milk  from  which  our  butterroakers  churn 
G  urn  so  butter. 

Ordinary  butter  made  from  milk,  poor  in 
butter  fat,  has  not  the  richness  nor  de¬ 
licious  flavor  of  Gurnse  butter. 

Every  quart  of  milk  our  buttermakers  use 
is  tested  for  its  percentage  of  butter  fat. 

Every  quart  must  contain  at  least  six 
per  cent  butter  fat  before  we  consider  it 
right  for  Gurnse  butter. 

That  is  one  reason  for  the  really  excellent 
value  of  Gurnse  butter — one  reason  only  ; 
there  are  others. 

Read  this  carefully  and  you  will  see 
that  it  does  not  definitely  state  that  the 
butter  is  made  from  six  per  cent  milk, 
though  the  effort  is  to  induce  the  reader 
to  think  so.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to 
lead  customers  to  believe  that  milk  test¬ 
ing  under  six  per  cent  will  not  make 
good  butter,  and  thus  hurt  the  business 
of  competitors. 

Now  the  quantity  of  six  per  cent  milk 
available  for  any  city  would  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  produce  butter  enough  for 
even  a  moderate  trade.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  concern  responsible  for 
this  advertising  is  a  commission  house, 
bringing  most  of  its  butter  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  where  it  is  made  from  average  milk. 

There  is  a  section  of  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  some  very  fine  herds  of 
Jersey  cattle  are  located,  and  where 
most  farmers  keep  high-class  Jersey 
grades.  It  might  be  possible  to  find  a 
herd  in  this  section  where  by  selecting 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  finest  you  might 
get  a  mixed  milk  of  six  per  cent.  Tak¬ 
ing  all  the  herd  together  the  average 
would  not  be  much  over  five  per  cent. 
In  this  region  there  is  a  section  con¬ 
taining  some  200  square  miles  which 
probably  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
high-testing  animals  than  any  other 
equal-sized  area  in  the  country.  Yet  in 
this  favored  locality  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
average  butter  fat  would  reach  five  per 
cent.  This  talk  about  six  per  cent  milk 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  make  fine 
butter  is  nonsense,  and  this  insinuation 
against  other  dealers  is  the  meanest 
sort  of  commercial  spirit. 


churning  in  12  or  15  hours.  If  this  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  you 
might  try  the  following:  Heat  the  cream 
to  a  temperature  of  160  degrees,  hold  it 
there  for  20  minutes,  then  cool  down 
to  75  degrees,  and  add  the  starter — 
allowing  time  to  ripen  as  before. 

_ _  C.  S.  M. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PURE-BRED  STOCK. 

Too  many  of  our  farmers  look  upon 
the  keeping  of  purebred  stock  as  use¬ 
less,  believing  it  to  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  when  they  are  not  inclined 
to  attend  to  business.  Because  a  man 
seeks  to  improve  his  stock  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  purebred  stock,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  must  go  into  the  business. 
Too  many  think  that  the  raising  and 
selling  of  purebred  stock  is  the  only 
source  of  profit.  How  many  realize  that 
a  purebred  animal  has  to  fulfill  certain 
requirements  before  it  is  eligible  to  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  herd  book  of  its  particular 
breed?  Few  stop  to  think  that  the  pure 
bred  animal  is  the  product  of  rigid  se¬ 
lection  in  regard  to  utility,  color,  con¬ 
formation  and  vitality.  Our  experiment 
stations  have  demonstrated  that  the  pure¬ 
bred  is  more  economical  than  the  scrub, 
whether  the  production  is  meat,  milk, 
wool  or  work.  No  successful  business 
man  would  hesitate  about  replacing  a 
poor  machine  with  one  that  would  do 
better  and  quicker  work  at  a  lower  cost 
of  production.  Yet  many  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  keep  in  the  rut  and  blindly  refuse  to 
try  to  improve  the  richness  of  tire  milk, 
flavor  of  the  mutton  and  pork,  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  wool  produced  on  their  farms. 
In  few  cases  is  it  advisable  to  secure 
an  entirely  new  equipment  at  one  time, 
but  by  securing  the  best  sire  possible, 
the  first  important  step  is  taken,  for 
“the  sire  is  half  the  herd.”  IYve  or  six 
crosses  of  purebred  sires  on  successive 
generations  of  grade  stock  will  produce 
offspring  that  are  practically  purebred, 
except  that  they  are  not  eligible  for 
registration.  While  this  might  be  satis¬ 
factory  in  regard  to  utility,  there  are 
very,  very  few  men  who  would  be  con¬ 
tent  to  stop  there  and  ignore  the  greater 
opportunities  in  the  raising  of  pure¬ 
bred  Stock.  L.  R.  DAVIES. 


SLOW  TO  CHURN. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  six  years  old,  fresh 
in  milk,  giving  10y2  pounds  every  night 
and  the  same  every  morning.  I  purchased 
her  that  we  might  have  milk  and  fresh 
butter  for  family  use.  We  have  the  milk 
and  a  fair  amount  of  cream,  but  alas  for 
the  butter!  It  only  comes  through  much 
trouble  and  tribulation.  Two  or  three 
hours’  time  of  vigorous  churning  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  only  when  the  cream  is  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  70  or  75  degrees  will 
the  butter  make  an  appearance.  Strange  to 
relate,  but  true,  the  butter  is  not  soft,  as 
would  ordinarily  be  the  case,  but  seems 
quite  hard,  and  of  good  texture  and  flavor. 
At  a  temperature  of  62  degrees  it  is  too 
solid  to  be  worked.  The  cow  is  fed  on 
good  clover  hay,  a  half  bushel  of  silage 
night  and  morning,  on  which  is  poured 
three  pints  of  equal  parts  of  oats,  cornmeal 
and  bran.  Fresh  water  and  occasional  salt¬ 
ing  make  up  the  rations.  The  milk  is  set 
in  open  pans  and  the.  cream  pilo/perly 
ripened.  E.  a.  f. 

Vermont. 

You  do  not  say  how  long  your  cream 
is  kept  before  churning.  If  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  it  a  week  or  more, 
try  chjurning  at  shorter  intervals— say, 
every  four  or  five  days.  Keep  the  cream 
as  cool  as  possible  until  the  day  before 
churning,  then  warm  it  up  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70  or  75  degrees  (stirring  thor¬ 
oughly)  and  add  a  starter.  This  starter 
may  be  a  commercial  culture,  or  you 
may  use  good  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 
of  a  pronounced  acid  flavor.  A  half-pint 
of  starter  will  be  sufficient  for  a  gallon 
of  cream,  which  should  be  ready  for 


A  JERSEY  BREEDER  MARKED. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 
had  another  case  of  papers  that  did  not 
fit  the  cows.  On  November  2,  1909,  an 
investigation  of  the  case  of  G.  G.  Coun¬ 
cil,  of  Vandalia,  Ill.,  was  begun.  It  was 
claimed  that  crooked  work  in  the  de¬ 
livery  and  transfer  of  animals  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  Council.  On  March  22, 
1910,  the  special  committee  of  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  reported  among  others  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed 
hereafter  to  refuse  for  record  any  applica¬ 
tion  for  entry  or  transfer  dependent  upon 
the  signature  of  G.  G.  Council ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  secretary  of  this  club  is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  applications 
for  registrations  covering  the  animals  im¬ 
ported  by  said  Council  in  January,  1910, 
which  wear  the  identification  locks  and 
bear  the  hoof  marks  or  numbers,  the  same 
having  been  identified  by  the  club’s  special 
agent,  J.  L.  Hope,  in  quarantine  at  Athenia, 
N.  J. ;  and  provided  further  that  registra¬ 
tion  be  granted  to  calves  born  to  these  and 
other  animals  now  owned  by  said  Council 
if  their  identity  can  be  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  club. 

Mr.  Council  evidently  did  not  have 
much  of  a  political  “pull,”  and  the  club 
made  short  work  of  this  matter. 


Miss  Jones  :  “It  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  nicest  men  are  married.”  Mrs. 
Brown:  “Well,  dear,  they  weren’t  al¬ 
ways  so  nice,  you  know;  they’ve  only 
been  caught  early  and  tamed.” — Credit 
Lost. 


“THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD” 

That’s  What  The 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

Have  Been  From  the  Very  Beginning 
of  Separators  32  Years  Ago. 

Why  bother  with  “copies”, 
“imitations”,  “substitutes”,  “just- 
as-good  ”  and  other  ‘near”  sepa¬ 
rators,  that  merely  utilize  cheaply 
the  expii-ed  DE  LAVAL  patents 
and  cast-off  DE  LAVAL  types 
of  construction  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  ? 

There  is  no  other  cream  sepa- 
rator  made  that  comes  WITHIN 
TEN  YEARS  of  the  IMPROVED 
DE  LAVAL  of  TODAY. 

SEE,  COMPARE  AND  TRY 

a  1910  DE  LAVAL  for  yourself 
beside  any  other  separator  made 
and  you  cannot  help  so  decide. 

Any  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  to  do  this.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing  and  may 
save  you  a  great  deal.  You  have 
but  to  ask  for  the  nearest  agent’s 
name  and  address  if  you  don’t 
know  it.  ' 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  i.  MADISON  ST. 

»  CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  8ACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
74  &  16  PRINCESS  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheezo, 

Roar.  have  Thiele  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


yyjSORBINE 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Stronger  hoops  than 
others.  Have  three  bear¬ 
ings  all  around  the  doors 
like  a  safe  or  refrigerator 
door.  Staves  soaked  in 
creosote  preservative  if 
you  wish.  Our  Silos  are 
different  from  other  Round 
Silos.  Free  Catalog  gives 


details.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

~  \cr '  — 


\  post 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  WEST  STREET  RUTLAND  VT 


SILOS 

The  kind  MTJnclc  Sara*’  uses.  Also  used  by  the  States 
of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and 
others.  Further  proof  of  their  superiority  contained, 
in  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it.  Also  cutting  machinery, 

'  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  H.  V. 


A  BE! 
NE 
GV 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
EW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
ARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


’ISJS  INTERNATIONAL 


nilliiaPLU 

iRU^ipl 

l!Sri 


S  I  LO  S 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tho 

International  Silo  Co..  113  Main  St..  Lineavilla.  Rto 


Always  Df  I  7  7  A  I?  Ensilage 
Successful  DLlLLAiYI/  Cotter 

Cuts  any  feed  dry  or  green  and  elevates  any  bright. 

,  No  waste  power.  Can’t  strain.  Has  the  only  kulvea 
1  adjustable  whilo  running.  Self  feed.  Mounted  or 
[  unmounted.  Every  machine  tested  and  Gfaran- 
^teed.  A  labor-saver  and  money-maker.  Ask 
for  free  Book, -WHY  SILAGE  PAYS.  * 


Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
1426W.Tuscarawas  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling. 

No  blister,  no  hiiirj 
gone,  and  horse  kept  at( 

Work.  $2.00  per  bottlo,  de-l 
livered.  Book  3  D  free. 

AISSORISINE,  JK.,for  _ 

mankind.  $1.00,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele,  Varieo 
cele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SILOS. 

Weedsport  Improved  Patent  Door  Front  Silo,  with 
removable,  sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  all 
practicai  features  embodied  in  a  high  grade  silo. 
We  can  convince  a  buyer  through  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  that  our  silo  meets  expectations  of  those 
•who  are  using  them.  Write  at.  once  for  our 
factory-to- farmer  prices  on  size  silo  needed.  THE 
ABRAM  WALRATH  CO.,  Box  83,  Weedsport,N.  Y. 


There  are  more 
years  of  experience  be¬ 
hind  Ross  Machinery  than  any 
other  of  a  similar  kind  made — years  of 
honest  effort  that  has  made  it  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  | 
world.  Fill  Your  Silo  First— Pay  Afterwards. 

Ross  Silo  Filling  Machinery  is  so  good  that  it  will  I 
prove  Itself  a  good  investment,  without  the  aid  of  pro¬ 
fessional  salesmen, and  we  want  you  to  satisfy  your-  | 
self  before  paying  one  cent.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO..  Bax  13  Springfield,  Ohio 


I'll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 

*  If  You’ll  Let  Me 

This  is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Bio 
Book — and  give  you  my  §50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  Y ou  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveted  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50 ^ 
more?  20,000  farmers  havej 
stamped  their  O.  K.  onf 
my  spreader  and  money* 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  wiil  interest  you.  - 
Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will* 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  $50.00? 

Address  Wm,  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Calloway  Sto.  Wnterfoo,  la. 


Freight 

Paid 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  9  D  ET 
AND  INDIGESTION  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 

Sf,  ~0  years  sale.  Send  lor  a 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS !  DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  OtS 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


THE 


PAPEC 


PN  EUM  ATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

\ViII  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your  silo  in  less  time,  with  less 
power  and  with  less  trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutler  made.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  every  machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it. 
If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  PAPEC. 

Send  today  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  10  Shortsville,  New  York. 


THE  PAPEC 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Quality  Feeds 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Legal  inquiries  about  19-vear-old 
daughter  and  others  are  again  advised 
that  we  can  give  no  attention  to  letters 
which  are  not  signed  by  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

Last  Spring  I  shipped  R.  II.  Killmer, 
Presque  isle,  Me.,  eggs  to  the  amount  of 
$7.50  for  incubator.  1  shipped  him  before 
and  got  pay  all  right,  hut  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  this  last  bill.  i.  c.  a. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  have  also  been  unable  to  get  this 
bill  or  any  explanation  or  excuse. 

What  do  you  think  of  R.  D.  Martel's 
offer  of  $85  per  month,  with  advance  ohexk 
of  $50.  for  a  manager  to  appoint  agents? 
His  address  is  Chicago,  Ill.  b. 

All  such  offers  are  fakes.  They  will 
not  send  you  a  check  that  you  can  get 
the  money  on,  and  they  will  not  pay  you 
$85  per  month  or  any  other  amount, 
except  what  you  may  earn  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  canvassing  for  them.  Fake 
concerns  make  big  promises  simply  to 
induce  you  to  fake  your  neighbors  for 
their  benefit. 

Yours  with  check  for  bill  collected  from 
Oakwood  Butter  and  Egg  Company  received, 
for  which  we  extend  many  thanks.  Enclosed 
find  check  for  $2,  for  which  please  give 
credit  on  subscription  lo  The  Rubai.' New- 
Yobkeu.  You  are  certainly  working  a  good 
work  for  us  farmers.  You  may  send  trial 
subscription  envelopes,  and  I  will  give  them 
to  my  friends.  d.  f.  a. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  do  a 
little  service  for  people  who  show  such 
appreciation.  In  this  case,  we  simply 
collected  the  money  on  a  protested  check, 
and  sent  our  check.  By  the  way,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  other  shippers  to  this  house. 

A  friend  asked  me  about  the  Universal 
Co..  Philadelphia.  I’a.  They  advertise  for 
ladies  to  make  shields  at  home.  I  told  them 
to  wait  and  I  would  send  to  headquarters  for 
information.  They  are  poor.  j.  f.  f. 

•  Ohio. 

You  do  well  to  advise  poor  women 
tp  go  slow  on  work  at  home  fakes. 
They  simply  want  to  induce  you  by 
the  pretense  of  work  at  home  to  send 
them  money  for  something  that  no  one 
would  buy  on  its  merits  alone.  They 
never  pay  for  work  at  home,  and  never 
intend  to  do  so.  It  is  the  meanest  form 
of  fake  we  know,  because  it  appeals 
directly  to  poor,  feeble  women  and  poor 
and  often  crippled  girls  who  cannot 
afford  the  loss. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Metropolitan  Live  Stock 
Insurance  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ? 

Pennsylvania.  stockman. 

We  have  found  no  rating  for  this  con¬ 
cern.  It  is  said  that  one  B.  E.  Wood 
claims  to  be  president  and  manager, 
and  the  “Consolidated  Veterinary  Serv¬ 
ice”  is  in  some  way  connected  with  him. 
But  no  statement  of  its  affairs  has  yet 
been  made,  and  the  county  records  do 
not  show  certificate  of  incorporation. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a 
company  under  this  name  in  New  York 
City  last  year.  Live  stock  insurance  has 
not  been  a  success  in  this  country,  and 
the  business  is  as  yet  uncertain  in  the 
East.  In  the  absence  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation  which  can  come  only  from 
the  company  itself,  caution  is  the  only 
safe  advice. 

I  notice  D’Alcorn  &  Son.  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  are  registered  in  “Publisher’s  Desk.-’ 
It  is  time  they  were  there.  I  have  ordered 
bulbs  from  them  two  years  in  succession 
and  neither  order  was  filled  according  to 
agreement.  Last  Fall  I  ordered  4.000  daf¬ 
fodils  and  Narcissus,  No.  1  grade ;  all  were 
No.  2.  and  poor  stock,  a  large  number  too 
small  to  bloom.  It  looks  as  if  people  who 
order  from  them  are  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  w.  H.  G. 

Michigan. 

These  experiences  are  valuable.  Sev¬ 
eral  houses  in  this  line  have  done  busi¬ 
ness  with  R.  N.-Y.  readers  for  the  last 
30  or  40  years,  and  never  a  word  of 
complaint  has  been  entered  in  25  years 
at  least,  to  my  own  knowledge.  Yet  ir¬ 
responsible  concerns  keep  doing  some 
business  all  the  time.  We  want  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  into  the  way  of  dealing  with 
responsible  houses  only.  The  adver¬ 
tisers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  been  looked 
up,  and  we  guarantee  their  responsi¬ 
bility.  If  you  have  occasion  to  trust 
others,  and  do  not  know  their  rating, 
we  will  send  it  to  you  on  request. 

Enclosed  find  express  receipt  for  $1  for 
delivery  of  a  spruce  tree  weighing  probably 
30  pounds  from  Philadelphia  to  Byers,  Pa., 
about  38  miles.  The  express  charge  was 
just  the  price  of  the  tree.  This  they  call 
double  rate  for  first-class  matter;  that  is, 
double  for  100  pounds  regardless  of  the 
weight  of  the  tree.  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  they  say  in  explanation  to  you. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  v.  t. 

They  say,  “The  reason  these  charges 
are  apparently  so  high  is  because  the 
shipment  was  of  a  bulky  nature,  and 
double  rates  were  charged,  as  called  for 
by  the  classification.  This  tree  took  up 
considerable  room  in  the  car.  and  they 
were  not  able  to  pile  freight  on  top  of 
it.”  The  cost  of  a  first-class  passenger 
ticket  for  38  miles  would  be  about  76 


cents,  or  two  cents  per  mile.  The  aver¬ 
age  passenger  would  weigh  at  least  150 
pounds,  and  he  would  be  entitled  to 
100  pounds  baggage  carried  free.  This 
passenger  service  requires  large  cars, 
cushioned  seats,  windows,  light,  ventila¬ 
tion,  water,  lavatories,  conductors,  at¬ 
tendants  and  fast  trains.  The  express 
package  weighing  30  pounds  cost  24 
cents,  or  31  per  cent,  more  than  a  first- 
class  passenger  ticket  for  a  person  of 
150  pounds.  The  express  rate  was  3% 
cents  per  pound,  and  at  the  same  rate 
per  pound  a  passenger  ticket  would  cost 
$5  for  38  miles,  or  more  than  six  times 
the  present  passenger  rate.  They  could 
give  that  tree  a  parlor  car  seat  for  less 
money  than  the  express  rates.  As  the 
transportation  was  wholly  within  one 
State,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  there 
is  no  redress.  It  might  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  write  some  letters  in 
favor  of  parcels  post.  Just  now  the 
presidents  of  railroads  are  expressing 
great  interest  in  the  farmers.  They 
want  more  farm  products,  and  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  city  clerks  and  foreign  emi¬ 
grants  to  go  to  the  farms  along  their 
lines.  It  is  a  pity  that  their  interest 
does  not  manifest  itself  in  a  disposition 
to  treat  those  fairly  who  are  already 
on  the  farms. 

Ou  May  18,  1907,  I  sent  to  the  Geo. 
Jaberg  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  $25  for 
the  publication  of  a  musical  composition, 
which  they  had  examined  and  considered 
a  good  composition.  They  were  to  publish, 
advertise,  popularize,  etc.,  and  pay  me  a 
royalty  of  50  per  cent  on  every  copy  sold. 
I  have  written  them,  and  they  say :  “If 
the  amount  of  royalty  on  music  sold  flur¬ 
ing  the  month  does  not  amount  to  $1.  it 
is  sent  with  the  following  month's  royalty,” 
etc.  The  copyright  is  in  my  name.  1  have 
never  got  a  cent  front  them.  Please  reply 
at  once  and  advise  me  what  to  do. 

Kentucky.  a.  m.  g. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  do.  Cheap 
music  publishing,  houses  praise  your 
composition  and  make  you  such  prom¬ 
ises  simply  to  get  the  original  remit¬ 
tance  for  printing  the  music.  1  heir 
letter  of  praise  is  usually  a  form  letter 
that  goes  to  every  one,  praising  the 
work,  whether  it  has  merit  or  not.  They 
never  expect  to  sell  any  of  the  music ; 
nor  to  pay  any  royalty.  Sometimes  they 
induce  the  victim  to  order  some  of  the 
music  and  pay  for  it  over  again  under 
the  assurance  that  it  can  be  sold  lo¬ 
cally  by  the  author.  They  usually  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  money  through  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  commendable  ambition  or 
pardonable  vanity  of  the  victim.  Don’t 
look  for  any  profit  from  it. 

I  am  an  old  aud  appreciative  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  would  like  to  know 
what  you  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
American  Engine  and  Motor  Company,  Jer¬ 
sey  Shore,  Pa.  They  seem  to  be  sending 
out  literature  to  the  farmers  of  this  State. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  E.  B. 

We  paid  our  respects  to  this  frenzied 
financial  game  some  time  back.  Emi¬ 
nently  responsible  and  respectable  bank¬ 
ers  and  other  business  men  lend  their 
name  to  the  directorate  and  official  po¬ 
sitions  of  a  company  organized  with 
capital  stock  of  a  million  dollars  on  an 
asset  of  some  patents  and  a  liberal 
quantity  of  wind  and  water.  The  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  is  then  offered  to  inexperi¬ 
enced  investors  at  par,  and  as  a  sort  of 
clincher  a  share  of  common  stock  is 
offered  as  a  bonus.  Recent  adv?ce  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  assets  have  now 
been  advertised  at  sheriff’s  sale.  We 
do  not  know  whether  anyone  bit  at  the 
tempting  bait  or  not.  If  an}'  poor  peo¬ 
ple  were  induced  to  put  their  little  sav¬ 
ings  into  it,  we  wonder  if  the  eminent 
and  respectable  bankers  who  lent  their 
names  to  the  scheme  will  now  go  down 
into  their  pockets  and  refund  the 
money.  They  permitted  their  names  to 
appear  on  a  prospectus  which  encour¬ 
aged  people  to  expect  40  per  cent  profit 
on  the  investment,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  they  took  big  blocks  of  the  stock 
for  themselves.  One  would  be  inclined 
to  judge  from  their  anxiety  to  sell  the 
stock  to  farmers  that  bankers  are  not 
looking  for  stocks  that  promise  40  per 
cent  profits.  We  would  not  give  so 
much  space  to  this  case  alone,  but  it 
is  typical  of  hundreds  of  others  that 
we  are  asked  about  daily. 

I  received  check  about  two  weeks  ago 
from  the  railroad  company  for  the  short¬ 
age  in  shipment  of  peas.  I  intended  to 
notify  you,  but  neglected  it.  Accept  thanks 
for  your  kindness  in  the  matter.  I  have 
always  been  a  great  admirer  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  have  usually  sent  several  new 
subscribers  a  year.  H.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

This  shipment  was  made  in  June  last 
— nearly  a  year.  Two  baskets  were  lost 
in  transit,  and  the  shipper  tried  to  get 
returns  for  them  until  December,  when 
he  sent  it  to  us.  The  shortage  amounted 
to  $3.  and  it  took  us  four  months  to 
get  it.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  rail¬ 
roads  encourage  “back  to  the  farm” 
movements.  Such  settlements  should  be 
reported  to  us  promptly,  otherwise  we 
continue  work  on  them  after  the  case 
has  been  adjusted.  j.  j.  d. 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to 22-horse*power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobt>er  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  ’n  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it !  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
ft  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  m 
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5-H.-P .  Only  $119.50 
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Get  Galloway's 
Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  witli  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
065  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


ESSO  RE-CARBONIZED 
CHARCOAL  MAKES 


Regulates  x  CHICKS 

and  purifies 
the  bowels— 

Absorbs  the 
mpure  gases 
ot  the  crop  and 


Prevents 
sour  condi- 
itlons  which 
breed  disease 
—  Makes  the 
flesh  sweet  and 


gizzard.  tender. 

BRING  THE  DOLLARS 

We  will  send  yon  a  Free  sample  package 

enough  for  a  fair  trial  and  free  instructive 
booklet,  “The  Value  of  Charcoal  in  Poultry 
Raising  if  you  will  send  us  your  local 
poultry  supply  dealer’s  name. 

The*.  0BERMAYER,  CO.,  652  Evans  St.,  Cinn.,  0. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

j  We  will  sond  you  100  lbs.  of  1)11. 
HOLLAND'S  MFDH’ATKI)  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
posts  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


B 


RONZE  TURKEY  and  PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS. 

POPLAR  LAWN  FARMS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coai-se  or  Hue  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest,  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844 
R,  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  PeekslciU,  N.Y. 


I  OUGHT  TO  SEND  FOR 
*B  *  OUR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 

We  Will  Save  You  Money  ers,  Feed  Remedies, 

Grit,  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chicks,  etc.  Write 
today.  THE  UNITED  CO..  26-B  Vesey  St..  New  York  City. 

pm  I  IC  Dll  DQ-From  imported  stock.  Females 

OuLLIL  rUlO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER, Montrose  Pa. 

TUP  PCI  CRRATCn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 

me  oCLCBnAi  cu  partridges  and  pheasants. 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


BUFF,  W 1 1 .  Lephonis,  eggs  7 .ir.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Reil,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs.  90<\  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

WRIGHT’S  White  Wyandottes,  Prize  Winners. 

Eggs,  $4.00  per  100;  baby  chicks.  $12.00  per  100. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

ORPINGTON  EGGS.  ExhJtdtiom  $2.''  UtRity! 

$1.25,  also  pen  12  utility  Buff  hens  and  cockerel. 
Price  reasonable.  R.  M.  MORRISON,  Lyme,  N.H. 


-11  eggs.  $1.00;  100, 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1.00;  100.  $5.00. 

GEO.  W.  DKRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Giant  bkonzk  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per 

10.  R.  O.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Poultryincn — Semi  10c.  for  our  1 9**9  Catalog,  chock  full  ol  useful 
information.  Describee  and  illustrates  5Y>  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Hast  Donegal  Poultry  fard*  Marietta, I’a 

EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
S.  Hambnrgs;  14  varieties;  catalogue;  26  years’ 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Ooopersburg,  Pa. 

Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  Island 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hone’s  “Bredto  Lay”  Rose  Comb  Reds 

are  deep  wine  red  in  color;  also  superior  layers  of  larKo  brown 
Eggs.  Kggs  from  best  matings  half  price,  remainder  of  the 
season.  Please  send  trial  order  aud  let  me  prove  the  quality 
advertised. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Did. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

PEKIN 


Van  Alstyne’s  R,  I,  Reds"B,fo° 


White  Leghorn  anil 
Pekin  Ducks  still  in 
the  lead.  We  are 
breeders  of  the 

DUCKS«rauri,'8t  laying 

iv  o  slrain of  SillKie comb 
White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$6.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  15.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100,  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Rcfis.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  IU.uOO  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bnnnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  White  Rock  eggs, 
$3.00  per  15,  $12.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs.  $1.50  per 
10.  $8  per  100;  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed  on 
all  eggs.  Ducklings,  25  cents  each,  $20.00  per  100. 
Correspondence  invited.  Address  till  communica¬ 
tions  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

200  egg  strains.  Greatest  Winter  Layers  known. 
Largo  Brown  Eggs,  utility,  $5  tier  100:  Special 
Matings,  $1.50  and  $2  tier  13:  $10  and  $12  per  100. 
Winners  at  Worcester,  Springfield  shows,  etc. 
Circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

DARLINGTON  POULTRY  FARM-WHITE  ROCKS  ex¬ 
clusively:  bettor  than  ever;  no  incubators  or 
brooders  used  The  natural  way.  Fine,  healthy 
stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5  per  100:  Fishel  and  Van 
Orsdale  strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JAMES  T.  JONES.  Darlington,  Md. 

for  hatch- 
0111  stock 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCH3NG 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  A.  <’. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  O.  Box  338,  Stamford. Conn. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards 

offer  you  eggs  that  are  guaranteed  fertile,  fiom 
well-matured,  vigorous,  range  grown  Silver-Laced 
W.  Wyandottes,  W.  S.  C.  Brown  &  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks,  Write  for  what  you  want. 

R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

front  our  heavy  laying  strain.  YVe  sell  eggs  only 
from  strong  yearling  liens,  $1.50  per  15—  $5.00  per  100. 
HICKORY  ISLAND  FARM,  Clayton,  New  York. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  ami 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  RABY  CHICKS. 

$10  per  100;  Kggs,  $5  per  100.  All  chicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  raised,  free  range  selected  yearlings 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

on  FRfJC  ^1  nn  Leading  vai  idles  of  Prl«e  Poultry, 
tUUv  QliUU  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  Free.  Illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog,  10  cts.  F.  G.  WILE, TELFOIiD,  FA. 

PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS— R.  I.  Reds, 
*  both  combs:  White  Wyandottes;  Barred  Rocks: 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  S.  <’.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns;  safe  delivery:  70#  fertility  guaranteed: 
eggs,  $1,  15;  $5,  100.  F.  Prescott,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

QC  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
UU  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  Eggs, 
13,  $1.50;  26,  $2.50;  40.  $3  50;  50,  $4;  100,  $7.  EXCEL¬ 
SIOR  Poultry  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  JonesdaleAVis. 

CRfM-Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
JUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMEKI- 
CAN  PET  STOCK  OO, ,  Collins,  Ohio, _ 

WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers, 
i  I  i  $2  for  15,  front  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


R 


0SE  COMB  BLACK  MIN0RCAS— Eggs,  $1  for  15,  $3 

for  50.  GEO.  BOWDISH.  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Brices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
May  IS.  DUO,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indellmte  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 
Wholesale 


Retail 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.  .28  ® 

.28^ 

.30^' 

.33 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .26h2@ 

-27^ 

28® 

.29 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .23  @ 

.25 

24® 

.27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .27^® 

-28J6 

.30® 

.32 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .23  ® 

.25 

■25@ 

.28 

Factory . 

.  .22  @ 

.23 

.24© 

.25 

Hacking  Stock . 

.  .20  ® 

.21 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 

4U-quart  can.  netting  3  cents  to 

shippers  in  the  20-cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

. qt. 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .14  @ 

•14« 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .12  @ 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

.  .05  @ 

.08 

JO® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  23  ® 

.25 

.28® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .22  @ 

.23 

.26® 

.28 

Mixed  Colors,  best.... 

.  .23  @ 

■233s 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18  @ 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.85  @ 

2.90  qt 

.15 

Medium . 

.  2.10  ® 

2.25 

Pea . 

.  2.10  @ 

2.25  qt 

.15 

Keel  Kidney . 

.  2  ..->0  ® 

3.25 

White  Kidney . 

2.90  ® 

3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  3.10  ® 

3.15 

HOPS 

c 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .27  © 

.28 

f’omraon  to  Good . 

.  .25  @ 

.26 

German.  New  Crop... 

.  .62  @ 

.68 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.  .09  ® 

10 

.14 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .06  © 

.08 

.09® 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04  @ 

•OOJjj 

Chops.  10b  lbs . 

.  1.50  ® 

1.70 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12  @ 

.14 

FRESH  FRUITS 
Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  3.50  @  6.00 

Ren  Davis . 3.00  ®  4.00 

Spy . 2.00  ®  5.00 

Baldwin . 3.50  @  5.00 

Greening . 2.25  ®  5.00 

Russet . 2.00  @  3.75 

Western,  box .  1.50  lit  2.50 

Strawberries.  Hd.,  qt..  .06  ®  .12 

South  Carolina .  .07  ®  .09 

Norfolk . 05  @  .07 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Florida,  bbl . 

2.00 

@ 

3.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

3.00 

@ 

4.00 

State  and  West’n.  bbl 

.75 

la) 

1.25 

Asparagus,  doz . 

1.00 

® 

4.25 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.00 

@ 

1.75 

Cabbage, new,  bbl.  cte. 

1.25 

® 

2.00 

Lettuce. !^-bbl.  bkt.... 

.50 

® 

1.00 

i’eas,  bbl.  bkt . 

.75 

@ 

1.50 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier . 

1.00 

@ 

3.00 

each  .03®  .05 


Onions.  Bermuda,  bu..  1.75  ®  1.85 

Southern,  new,  bu..  1.60  @  1.85 
Romaine,  H'-bbl.  bkt..  .75  @  1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.25  @  3.50 

Spinach,  bbi . 30  @  .75 

Squash,  new,  bu . 1.00  ®  1.50 

Tomatoes. 

F.a.,  20-qt.  carrier...  1.25  @  2.50 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .50  @1.25 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  6.75  ®  8.50 

Bulls . 4.25  ®  6.00 

Cows . 2.00  ®  5.50 

Prime  Yeal,  100  lb...  6.50  ®  7.80 

Culls .  . 5.00  ®  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4.00  ®  6.00 

Lambs . 7.00  @  8.25 

Hogs . 9.90  ®  10.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  lb . 07  ®  .10 

Lambs, 

Hothouse,  head . 3.00  ®  6.50 

Pork,  100  lbs . 13.00  ®14.00 


THE  BOSTON  MILK  STRIKE. 

The  milk  producers  who  supply  milk  to 
the  Boston  market  were  still  standing  firm 
as  we  went  to  press.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  prolonged  milk  contests  ever  started 
in  this  country.  The  milk  dealers  have 
been  able  to  obtain  fair  supplies  by  going 
to  the  Canada  line  or  by  arranging  with 
New  l'ork  dealers  to  help  them  out.  These 
supplies  cost  more  than  the  price  demanded 
by  New  England  farmers,  bui  the  dealers 
pay  it  rather  than  give  in.  In  (he  mean¬ 
time  considerable  milk  below  the  legal 
standard  lias  been  found  in  Boston,  and  18 
heavy  flues  were  inflicted  in  one  day.  This 
indicates  how  dealers  are  ‘‘keeping  up  the 
milk  supply.”  The  farmers  have  proved 
their  point  that  the  prices  offered  by 
dealers  are  below  the  cost  of  producing  good 
milk,  and  thus  far  they  have  stood  together 
well.  They  will  win  if  they  stick,  because 
the  dealers  cannot  keep  up  the  expense  of 
importing  milk  from  long  distances.  The 
milk  situation  in  Massachusetts  is  peculiar. 
Many  gardeners  or  fruit  growers  keep  small 
herds  of  cows  fo  provide  Winter  work  and 
a  supply  of  manure.  These  many  small 
herds  supply  a  good  proportion  of  the  city 
milk.  The  greed  of  the  dealers  and  car¬ 
riers  and  the  exaction  of  health  “inspectors” 
have  discouraged  many  of  these  small 
dairymen.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
Massachusetts  has  steadily  declined  under 
these  conditions,  and  tints  one  of  the  most 
useful  farm  occupations  in  being  driven  off 
the  farm. 

OHIO  BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
OF  80  HEAD  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

AT  THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  COLUMBUS,  0. 

MAY  31,  1910 

The  best  breeding  ever  offered  at  public 
auction  in  Ohio 

CATALOGUES  NOW  HEADY 
AND  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

COL.  D.  L.  PERRY.  Auctioneer  F.  G.  JOHNSTON,  Manaoer 

STATION  B,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


AT  COQPERSBURG.PA. 


The  next  Animal  Shaking  of  the  “  Plum  Tree  ”  for  others  to  gather  another  set  of  First  Prize  Win¬ 
ners  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  as  well  as  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Winners,  will  take  place  on 

DBCORATIOKT  OA.Y,  IWCAY  .*30 tlx,  1910. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  awards  won  by  cattle  sold  at  our  sales  at  the  great  fairs  last  fall, 
making  no  mention  of  the  large  number  that  won  at  many  of  the  local  shows.  Then  again  over  half  or 
the  best  cattle  sold  have  never  been  exhibited.  Now  York  State  Fair,  Seven  First  Prizes,  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  Cow,  JuniorChampion,  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Bull.  Toronto  Show,  Canada, 
First  Prize,  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Cow.  New  England  Fair,  First  Prize,  Champion  and  Grand 
Champion  Bull.  First  Prize  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Cow  and  nearly  every  other  first  prize. 
Tennessee  State  Fair,  First  Prize,  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Bull,  First  Prize  Champion,  and 
Grand  Champion  Cow.  Illinois  State  Fair.  Five  First  Prizes.  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Cow, 
National  Dairy  Show,  Milwaukee.  First  Prizo  Bull  for  four  of  gel  and  First  Brize,  Champion  and  Grand 
Champion  Cow.  This  year  we  shall  sell  the  best  iot  of  JERSEY  Cattle  ever  offered  at  Public  Auction. 
For  catalog,  address,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

T.  S.  COOPER  &  .SONS,  Linden  Grove,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  L.  F.  Herrick,  Sale  Mgr. 


MOST  REMARKABLE  PRODUCING  COW  OF  LIKE  AGE  IN  THE  WORLD 


RECORDS  : 

MILK; 


YEARS' 

2  YEARS  OLD.  14,009.1  Lbs 

703.36  lbs.  FAT. 

3  XA  YEARS  YEARS  OLD,  18,458.8  Lbs. 

MILK;  906.89  Lbs.  FAT. 

Average  for  2  years  : 

16,233.95  lbs.  Milk;  805.13  lbs.  Fat. 

For  full  particulars  about  this  Cow  and 
Guernsey  Cattle  in  general,  write 

THE  GUERNSEY  CLUB,  Box  R 


'TSOnNYFLORIDA 


You  could  become  independent 
on  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  farm. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  delight¬ 
ful,  no  long  winters  or  severe 
droughts.  Convenient  markets, 
good  schools  and  churches. 

Write  for  booklet  written 
by  a  western  man,  giving  full 
information,  and  special  home- 
seeker’s  rates. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard.  Jlir  Line,  NORFOLK, 


»//2 if:. 


DI. EASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Appies.  etc.  15.  It.  WOOIHVAIID,  30‘J  dreeiiwlel:  St.,  N.  Y. 

A  YOUNG  MAN,  19,  of  clean  habits,  used  to  farm 
work  wishes  work  on  a  farm.  State  wages,  and 
address  ROBERT  CARLSON.  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


TURKEY  EGGS — Bourbon  Reds,  $3.50  for  12:  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  and  Narragausetts,  $3.00forl2;  B.  P.- 
Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas, 
$1.00  for  17  eggs.  W.  R.  CARLE,  R.F.D.  1,  Jacohshurp,  0. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  Ii$8?"oK“a.‘  fe 

State  color  and  ago  as  well  as  price  and  pedigree. 

1>K.  E.  LAMPABTER,  Green  l.ane.  Pa. 

0.  I.  CHESTER  WHITES  moIt  popular*1  brNeed 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Choice  boar  pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

W  A  UTC[)  Reliable  Farmer  with  family  to  take 
•*"**  *  full  charge  of  farm.  Located  between 
Boston  and  Providence.  Write  at  once  for  full 
particulars.  J.  L.  SWEET,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

99K  A  p D  p C — 8  room  house.  Basement  barn.  4 
4ZJ  HUI1LG  miles  to  railroad  town.  Timberand 
wood  more  than  pay  for  farm.  To  settle  estate 
quick $1800.  $10i)0cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York. 


Rider  Agents  *W anted 

,  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iqio  bicycle.  Write  for  S fecial  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  <t£  1  ft  Q  T 

1910  Models  ip  I U  to  / 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  &  1909  Models  d*  -J 
all  of  Lest  makes  ®  *®  •P  *  “ 

lOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

I  All  makes  and  models ,  9  ^  q 

I  /rood  as  new .  OF 

[Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 

; cent  deposit %  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEtt  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL.  < 

,  TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 

lamps,  sundries,  hat/  usual  prz.  es.  Do  not  buy 
tilt  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  >/.-<■. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  Chicago  t 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 

RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
llept.  E.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE  FARMS--1  '‘iimateiprn.iuc- 

ULLHilHIlu  rHllmO  five  soil:  best  markets:  the 
ideal  fanning  country;  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  McDaniel  &  McDaniel,  Dover,  Del. 

in  fertile 

Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
Horace  G.  Ref.dkr,  Newtown,  Pa. 


150  Farms™"  SAEE  CHEAP' 


and  map  free. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange 


for  a  small  farm, 
„  only  Drug  Store 
in  a  town  of  800,  in  western  New  York.  Address 
DRUGS,”  P.  O.  Box  739,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Get  a  Hay  Loader  an 
/Made  By  Hay-' 


This  is  an  age  of  specialization — the  Great  Dain  line  of  money-making,  money-saving  hay  tools  set  the  standards 
of  all  others  because  they  are  made  in  a  hay  tool  factory  by  hay  tool  specialists  who  have  made  nothing  but  hay 
tools  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Dain  Hay  Loader  and  Side  Delivery  Rake  enable  the  farmer  to  meet 
a  vital  problem — the  scarcity  of  farm  help.  Either  tool  is  the  leader  in  its  kind,  and  together  they  make  the 
greatest  of  all  hay  harvesting  combinations  for  the  man  who  removes  his  hay  from  the  field. 


The  Great  Dain 

Hay  Loader 

Requires  no  one  on  the  load  but  the  driver.  It  pushes 
the  hay  well  forward,  where  it  can  be  easily  handled. 

By  dynamometer  test,  this  loader  has  proven  to  be  the 
lightest  draft  loader  on  the  market.  The  ground  is 
practically  raked  twice  by  the  Dain,  as  every  revolution 
of  the  rake  overlaps  the  one  preceding.  It’s  the  sim¬ 
plest  loader  made— no  long  crooked  crank  shaft,  no 
drum  cylinder,  no  return  carrier,  no  twisted  chains,  no 
cams,  or  superfluous  freak  mechanism  to  get  out  of  kelter  and 
cause  delay.  Gently  removes  hay  from  swath  or  windrow.  'Lakes 
the  hay  from  low  places— passes  gently  over  bumps  and  other 
obstructions  and  reaches  into  every  hollow.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  there  are  more  Dain  Hay  Loaders  sold  every 
“  year  than  any  other  kind. 

Special  Features 

No  long  crooked  crankshaft;  is  operated  by  swing¬ 
ing  pitmans.  Patented  hinged  board  at  bottom 
to  turn  up  for  windrow.  '  Hinged  tongue  for 
coupling  with  any  height  wagon.  Geared  to 
insure  greatest  hay-gathering  efficiency. 
Height  of  rakes  can  be  regulated.  Hinged 
apron  guides  hay  to  load  and  pre¬ 
vents  blowing  off.  Nine  gather¬ 
ing  rakes,  each  independent. 
Set  any  distance  from  ground. 


The  Great  Dain 

Side  Delivery  Rake 

One  cannot  always  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
For  that  reason  you  should  have  a  Dain  Side  Delivery 
Rake.  No  matter  how  heavy  or  how  light  the  hay,  this 
rake  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  deliver  it  into  loose 
open  windrows,  so  that  every  wisp  is  exposed  to  the 
air  and  quickly  dried  without  sun  scorching  and  bleach¬ 
ing.  Air  cured  hay  is  sweetest,  has  best  color,  and 
brings  the  highest  price.  If  your  hay  should  be  rained 
upon,  simply  turn  it  over,  it  will  dry.  It  is  a  rake  and  tedder  in 
one— three  sets  of  slowly  revolving  raker-teeth  toss  the  hay  into 
loose,  continuous  windrows  so  gently  that  scarcely  a  leaf  is 
broken  off.  Cushion  springs  take  up  the  jar  when  driving  over 
rough  ground.  Investigate  this  method  of  getting  more  money 
out  of  your  hay.  Also  investigate 

Special  Features 

Teeth  may  be  raised  or  lowered.  Teeth 
turn  with  gentle  motion;  harmless  to  ten¬ 
der  products.  Rakes  clean,  leaves 
trash  and  dirt.  AH  jars  absorbed 
by  cushion  springs.  Easy  regula¬ 
tion  of  bevel  gears.  Easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  handle  light  or  heavy 
hay. 


Other 
Money  •  Making 

DAIN 

Hay  Tools 


Learn  about  the  Dain  Vertical  Lift  Mower — the  seven  styles  of 
Stackers  the  five  styles  of  Sweep  Rakes  and  the  Dain  Presses, 
you  will  save  money  if  you  do.  Consult  the  nearest  Dain  dealer,  or 
tell  us  what  Hay  I  ools  you  are  interested  in  and  receive  complete 
information  and  valuable  book  ‘‘All  About  Hay  ”  It’s  FREE. 

DAIN  MFG.  CO. 

802  Vine  Street  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


r  <500 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  21,  1910. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  BiSis 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fr«o  to  you.  with  S*  nnlo  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
•IT  NOW.  X  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Inyersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

IGHTNING 

kills  and  maims  more  human 
beings,  destroys  more  property 
and  stock  than  all  cyclones,  tor¬ 
nadoes  and  floods  combined.  It 
causes  75  per  cent  of  al I  fire  losses 
according  to  official  record. 

Professor 
West 
Dodd’s 
^Wonderful 
Invention 

D.  A  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Bod 
and  System  of  Installation 

affords  the  only  safo  and  reliable  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  by  lightning.  Tills  posi¬ 
tive  and  exclusive  declaration  is  made  by 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  of  the 
U nlted  States  and  Canada(2000  companies). 

The  D.  &  S.  System 
Means  Protection 

Endorsements  of  leading  lire  insurance 
companies  (list  of  them  in  catalogue  — 

[  send  for  it).  There  are  allowances  of  10 
to  113  1-3  per  cent  off  insurance  when  build- 
[  ings  are  roddod  with  D.  &  S.  Woven 
Copper  Cable  Rods. 

D.  &  S.  Rod  Pays  for  Itself  and  Then 
Begins  to  Save  You  Money 
When  Your  Insurance  Bills  Come  Doe 

.  More  D.  &  S.  Rods  sold  than  any  other 
three  makes  combined.  Insist  on  the  trade¬ 
mark  I).  &  S.  1 1  is  your  protection. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  book,  "The  Laws 
|  and  Nature  of  Lightning,"  free. 

Make  Yourtelf,  Your  Family, 

Your  Property,  Safe. 

DODD  <fc  STRUTHERS, 

437  Sixth  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Steel  Wheels-! 

That’s  So!  Hired  hands  are 
getting  scarcer  every  day; 
but  LOW  DOWN  STEEL 
WHEELS  will  help  to  take 
their  place.  Then,  too,  the 
sun  don't  affect  a  steel  wheel 
like  it  does  the  best  of  hired 
help.  More  brain  and  less 
muscle  nowadays.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  you. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Box  17,  Havana,  Ill. 


— 99j%>o  %  Pure— 

American  ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO..  Dent.  D,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs. '  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box3i  4  winchester.  Ind. 


fard  Ornamental  Fence 

Cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than 
wood  lor  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme- 
I  teries,  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 
—  J  free.  A»k  For  Special  Offer. 

THE  VVARD  FENCE  CO,  Itox443.Ilerntur  Ind. 


CE 


For  Rabbits, 

...  Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 

If'  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
'  heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 
w  &  cafg.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
|Sk  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.' 

‘  _  “  Dept.  5$>  Cleveland,  O 


48IN.  LESE27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 
W.  11.  MASO.V,  EEESBLBO,  0. 


ROOFING 


aves  Labor  and  Money 


roofing  that  has  to 
be  painted  every 
year  or  two  is  a 
j*  ,tant  care.  Suppose 
>  T  should  neglect  to 

_  paint  yours  in  time.  The 

chances  are  that  when  you  did 
remember,  (which  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  when  you  discovered  it 
leaking)  it  would  be  too  late 
to  paint  or  patch.  You  would 
need  a  new  roof. 

Now  you  can  avoid  all  this 
bother  and  expense  by  buying 
Amatite,  which  needs  no  paint¬ 
ing  or  coating  of  any  kind. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample 
free.  Write  for  it  to-day  and 
settle  the  question  for  yourself. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a  postal 
card  and  will  save  you  many 


dollars  in  the  end. 

Amatite  comes  in  convenient 
rolls  ready  to  be  laid  on  the 
roof.  Anyone  can  do  the  job. 
Liquid  cement  to  seal  the  laps 
and  large  headed  nails  are  sup¬ 
plied  free  in  center  of  each  roll. 

We  wish  you  knew  as  much 
about  Amatite  as  we  do;  you’d 
buy  it  every  time.  It’s  the 
kind  of  ready  roofing  that 
makes  satisfied  customers. 

Send  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
to  nearest  office.  That  tells 
the  story. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg  New  Orleans 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Loudon,  Eng. 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 
work  at  the  most  ^  conveni¬ 
ent  time 


are  equally  well  suited  to  tlireshennen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Kill*  Cham¬ 
pion  No  2  complete  with  stacker,  tailing* 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread!  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc*.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS , 


Pottstown ,  Pa, 


MW 


3*?; 


raw 


it 
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y...v<*v.>  1  jkv  V  /  Republic  Ornamental  Fences  will  last  a  life- 

time,  for  thrv  are  mad”  of  large,  heavily  galvanized 
Bessemer  Steel  wire  tnat  will  not  rust  out,  break 
or  sag.  Republic  fabrics  are  made  by  cabling  to- 
r  gether  horizontal  wires  and  inserting  upright  picket  wires 
which  are  corrugated  only  where  they  pass  between  the 
cable  strands.  This  prevents  the  fence  from  sagging  out  of 
shape  and  does  away  with  the  injury  done  to  the  galvanizing 
where  the  method  of  continuous  crimping  is  used. 

There  are  many  important,  exclusive  features  in  Republic  con¬ 
struction  that  you  should  know  about  before  you  buy  a  fence. 

Write  to-day  for  our  catalog  showing  the  many  styles  of  fence  and  our 
high  carbon,  extra  heavy,  tubular  steel  farm  gates, 
e  Fence  and  Gate  facts  it  contains  will  be  worth  money  to  you. 

Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Company 
2||  Republic  Street,  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


This  Steel  Shingle  Roof 

lOutwears  Alii 

An  Edwards  "Reo”  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
will  outwear  four  wood  roofs  and  six 
composition  or  tar  roofs.  It  will  save 
from  four  to  five  times  its  cost.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  fireproof  and  reduces  insur¬ 
ance  rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

require  no  soldering.  You  can  lay  it  your¬ 
self.  Need  only  hummer  and  nnils.  Comes 
in  stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel, 

5,  6.  7,  8,  9  and  10  feet  long,  covering  width  24 
inches.  Furnished  painted  or  galvanized. 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Prepaid.  We 
are  the  largest  makers  of  iron  and  steel  roof¬ 
ing  and  pay  the  freight  on  all  Steel  8hingles; 
Plain.  Corrugated,  V-Crimp  Roofing;  Imita¬ 
tion  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  No.  457  and  nsk  about  our  $  1 0,000  Guar¬ 
antee  Bond  Against  Lightning.  (14) 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co._ 
427-457  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

“BRECO”SS& 

Rubber  Don  t  think 


Roofing 

you  test  sample  of  old  reliable 
Cuaranfeed  “BRECO."  Why  pay 
morci  Investigate,  and  you  will 
order  here  today. 

BOOK  AND 

Book  proves  and 
shows  testi- 
m  o  n  i  a  1  s  of 
Brcco  Sen-ice.  Waterproof  and 
fire-resisting  qualities. 
Cement  and  nails  free. 
Write  today. 

The  Brccsc  Bros.  Co, 

Rooting  Dept.  11.  Cincinnati,  0 


SAMPLE 

Free 


Western  boundary  line 
Minn.,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
north  of  south  line  of 
Tenn.,  100  lbs.  or  more. 

35-lb.  Roll  qe 

1- Ply 

45-lb.  Roll  .go£ 

2- Ply  12? 

55-lb.  Roll  aop 

3- Ply 

Each  Roll  108  Sq.  Feet 


IDOK/o/^WELD 


The  Weld  that  Held  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  one  and  only  fence  which  has  no  waste  wire, 
no  dead  weight.  Whatever  fence  you  get,  remem¬ 
ber,  you  pay  for  every  ounce  of  wire  in  it.  Why 
pay  for  waste  wire  ?  Every  ounce  of  wire  in  wraps, 
ties  and  clamps  is  waste  wire,  because  these  wraps, 
ties  and  clamps  add  nothing  to  strength  or  durability.  The 
strongest  as  well  as  the  most  economical  fence  made,  the 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 


It  costs  less  per  rod  than  any  other  fence  made  of  the  same  gauge 
(size)  wire.^  The  wires  are  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point. 
Every  wire  is  of  open  hearth  steel,  conceded  to  be  far  superior  to 
Bessemer,  being  tougher  and  stronger.  Every  wire  is  galvanized  by 
our  own  improved  process.  Made  in  73  styles  for  every  fence  pur¬ 
pose.  Don’t  buy  any  fence  until  you’ve  seen  the  Perfect — you  can’t 
afford  to !  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NOT  AN  INCH  OF  WASTE  WIRE/ V” 


YJ 


COWS  FED  ON  CACTUS. 


GREAT  VALUE  OF  THE  PRICKLY  PEAR. 

No  Use  for  “Spineless  Cactus.” 

Prickly  pear  is  a  plant  that  has  many  friends,  and 
many  foes.  The  early  settlers  here  in  Texas  made  use 
of  it  to  carry  their  stock  through  the  dry  spells,  and 
admitted  that  it  was  the  means  of  saving  their  cattle 
many  times.  But  it  is 
only  lately  that  anyone 
has  thought  seriously  of 
cultivating  it  as  a  farm 
crop,  or  of  depending  on 
it  as  a  regular  feed,  all 
the  year  round.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  R.-N.  Y.  has 
asked  me  for  an  article 
giving  our  experience 
with  prickly  pear,  as  a 
practical  feed,  on  a  dairy 
farm,  that  is  being  run 
for  the  money  there  is  in 
it.  I  have  delayed  writ¬ 
ing  this  for  several 
months,  as  I  wished  to 
get  some  definite  data. 

The  subject  is  an  old 
one,,  pear  having  been 
fed  here  for  several 
hundred  years.  Our 
dairymen  well  know  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  yet,  but  in  the 
meantime,  we  will  let  The 
R.-N.  Y.  family  have 
what  we  already  know. 

Prickly  pear  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  popular 
imagination  with  deserts, 
mesquite  and  chaparral 
brush,  cowboys,  etc.,  and 
many  men  here  do  not 
like  it.  When  we  speak 
of  its  great  value,  they 
say  we  are  running  down 
the  country.  Well,  when 
we  show  that  we  are 
growing  a  crop  that  will 
provide  roughage  for 
one  or  two  cows  per 
acre  the  year  round,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  do¬ 
ing  the  very  opposite. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  crop  that 
will  do  more  than  that. 

And  when  we  consider 
its  peculiar  advantages, 

I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  that  I  would  trade 
for.  I  would  rather  run 
a  dairy  on  prickly  pear 
than  a  silo,  any  time. 

In  many  parts  of  this 
country  the  native  prick¬ 
ly  pear  is  growing  in 
vast  quantities.  There 
are  great  sections  where  there  are  several  hundred 
tons  of  it  to  the  acre.  Where  this  natural  growth  is 
found  it  is  a  very  cheap  feed.  With  a  gasoline  pear 
burner,  costing  $18,  tucked  under  his  arm,  and  five 
gallons  of  gasoline,  costing  here  at  present  10  cents 
a  gallon,  one  man  can  in  a  few  hours  feed  100  cows 
all  they  can  cat. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  pear  fed  in  this 
way.  Imagine  yourself  out  in  the  pasture  with  the 
prickly  pear  plants  growing  in  the  dry  soil,  where  it 


only  rains  at  long  intervals,  and  comparatively  few 
other  forms  of  vegetation  succeed.  Wc  take  the  pear 
burner,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  torch  painters 
use  in  taking  old  paint  off  buildings,  or  plumbers 
use  in  melting  solder.  Wc  put,  say,  three  gallons 
of  gasoline  in  the  reservoir,  leaving  space  for  air, 
then  pump  in  air  to  get  a  good  pressure,  let  a  little 
gasoline  run  out  of  the  coil  to  heat  it,  and  change 


the  oil  to  gas.  That  gives  us  a  strong  hot  flame 
that  removes  the  thorns  in  a  hurry.  The  burner 
makes  a  roaring  noise  when  in  operation,  and  the 
cattle  will  come  in  at  once  in  anticipation  of  a  juicy 
feed.  We  take  the  thorns  off  a  plant  four  or  five 
feet  high,  weighing  several  hundred  pounds  perhaps, 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  cows  crowd  around,  shoving 
each  other  aside,  and  some  bold  ones  try  to  get  hold 
of  a  joint  before  the  operator  is  done  with  it.  In  the 
old  days,  when  pear  was  fed,  we  would  go  out  in  the 


pasture  and  make  .a  brush  fire,  cut  what  pear  was 
close  at  hand  and  hold  it  over  the  flames  with  a 
pitchfork,  or  if  we  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
fork,  we  would  cut  a  light  branch  from  some  tree  and 
use  that.  It  was  slow,  hard  work,  and  hot!  In 
warm  weather  it  would  be  about  the  last  job  I  would 
apply  for.  All  right,  though,  when  the  northers  are 
blowing.  The  gasoline  burner  is  rapidly  displacing 

the  old  method,  however, 
as  it  is  faster,  easier  and 
cheaper,  when  cost  of 
labor  is  considered.  The 
cheapest  way  to  feed  is 
to  burn  the  thorns  off 
the  plants  as  they  stand 
and  let  the  cows  do  the 
harvesting.  Some  prac¬ 
tice  cutting  the  plants 
down,  laying  them  in 
windrows,  then  singeing 
the  thorns.  That  saves 
gasoline  but  increases  la¬ 
bor,  leaves  more  thorns 
on  the  joints  and  lets  the 
feed  down  in  the  mud. 
I  like  to  see  the  feed 
stay  on  the  plant  till  the 
old  cow  gets  her  mouth 
over  it,  winks  her  eye  at 
you,  and  twists  off  a 
juicy  morsel. 

Prickly  pear,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  bo- 
tanically  known  as  Opun- 
tia.  We  do  not  yet 
know  how  many  varieties 
there  are,  but  there  may 
be  500,  spiny  and  spine¬ 
less.  It  is  native  to  this 
country,  mostly  in  the 
Southern  States  and 
Mexico,  although  small 
forms  arc  found  in  the 
far  North.  There  are 
other  forms  of  cactus 
that  may  be  fed  to  stock, 
as  the  Giant  cactus,  Cer- 
eus  giganteus,  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico, 
and  some  of  the  round- 
jointed  forms.  The  only 
requisite  seems  to  be  that 
the  plants  must  not  be 
too  woody.  The  best 
plants  for  forage  arc  the 
flat-jointed  forms,  such 
as  O.  Lindheimerii, 
which  is  a  native  of  this 
section  of  Texas.  We 
can  go  out  in  our  pas¬ 
tures  (here  and  collect 
pear  for  planting  in  our 
fields  that  will  give  us 
better  results  than  any 
fine  high-sounding  spine¬ 
less  we  can  buy.  Some 
of  the  varieties  from 
further  south  will  grow  faster,  but  will  not  stand 
our  Winters. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  “spineless 
cactus.”  Spineless  is  all  right  probably  where  it  can 
be  grown.  But  the  fields  would  have  to  be  fenced 
against  rabbits.  There  would  also  be  the  danger 
of  some  one  leaving  the  gate  open  and  letting  the 
cattle  in.  Cattle  not  accustomed  to  pear  would  bloat, 
just  as  they  would  with  any  other  green  feed.  Also 
the  pear  would  have  to  be  cut  and  hauled  out  of 


SINGEING  OFF  THE  CACTUS  SPINES  FOR  COW  FEEDING.  Fig.  246. 


A  “PASTURE”  OF  PRICKLY  PEAR  BEFORE  SINGEING.  Fig.  247. 
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the  field  to  be  fed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thorny 
varieties  would  not  need  to  be  fenced  at  all,  and  the 
cattle  can  eat  off  the  plants  just  what  they  require 
each  day  as  the  thorns  are  singed  off.  Spineless  cac¬ 
tus  in  this  locality  is  not  a  success.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  tried  about  30  varieties  here.  Some 
of  them  are  of  very  rapid  growth  with  large  joints. 
They  make  beautiful  plants,  but  they  prove  too  tender 
for  field  cultivation.  They  might  do  if  we  could  be 
sure  of  not  having  temperatures  below,  say  20  degrees 
above  zero.  We  occasionally  have  it  down  to  12 
degrees-  or  so.  That  makes  the  spineless  a  risky 
proposition  for  us.  We  have  found  two  varieties  of 
spineless  that  are  hardy.  One  is  apparently  a  form 
of  O.  Cacanapa,  and  is  native  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
a  fine-looking  little  plant,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  them 
all,  but  it  is  too  small  for  practical  dairymen.  The 
other  is  from  the  Devil’s  River  country.  It  has  larger 
joints,  but  does  not  make  a  satisfactory  growth  here. 
The  average  man  grows  corn  or  cotton  or  pear  for 
what  there  is  in  it,  and  he  will  find  that  the  more 
thorns  he  has  the  better.  The  ideal  pear,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  fairly  erect,  rapid  growing,  with  heavy  joints, 
no  spicules,  and  spines  in  great  abundance. 

The  spicules  are  the  very  short  thorns,  and  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  burn  off.  The  spines  or  long 
thorns  seem  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  and  help  burn 
themselves.  I  understand  there  is  a  variety  that  will 
burn  itself,  if  one  sets  a  match  to  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  became  interested  in 
this  plant  some  years  ago,  and  after  investigation,  de¬ 
cided  there  was  something  in  it.  They  established  a 
number  of  stations,  the  first  one  on  our  ranch,  followed 
by  others  in  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Florida, 
and  Brownsville,  Tex.  The  conditions  at  the  different 
stations  vary  considerably,  and  those  in  charge  are 
watching  results  closely  and  are  doing  very  valuable 
work.  In  1904  the  department  tried  an  experiment 
with  two  milch  cows  here.  They  were  placed  in  sepa¬ 
rate  pens,  and  were  fed  on  pear  and  the  best  quality 
of  sorghum  ha}-,  besides  the  necessary  concentrates. 
Part  of  the  time  one  cow  got  nothing  but  pear,  while 
the  other  was  fed  hay.  Then  they  were  gradually 
shifted  till  they  got  half  and  half.  Then  the  other 
would  get  all  pear,  and  so  on.  The  grain  feed  was 
constant.  Careful  weights  were  kept  of  feed  consumed 
and  milk  furnished.  The  milk  was  tested  for  butter 
fat.  At  the  end  of  several  months  we  found  the  pear 
was  the  better  and  cheaper  of  the  two  feeds.  Some 
years  ago  a  learned  professor  undertook  a  somewhat 
similar  experiment.  His  conclusion  was  that  pear  was 
absolutely  worthless.  Come  to  find  out  he  had  fed 
only  10  pounds  a  day.  It  was  the  pear  the  cow  did 
not  get  that  caused  his  failure.  In  our  experiment  we 
had  the  cows  eating  150  to  175  pounds  daily.  It  is  a 
very  heavy,  bulky  feed,  85  per  cent  water. 

In  these  days  when  life  is  so  complicated  and  there 
are  so  many  insistent  calls  on  our  time,  it  certainly  is 
refreshing  to  grow  a  crop  that  is  so  tolerant  as  prickly 
pear.  We  do  not  have  any  rush  season  of  planting. 
If  there  is  moisture  in  the  soil  it  will  root  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  There  are  no  expensive  buildings 
to  blow  down  or  burn  up.  It  is  fed  in  the  field  or 
pasture.  Cows  do  the  hauling  and  the  manure  is 
distributed  where  it  is  needed.  If  one  gets  sick,  or  for 
any  reason  cannot  cultivate  it,  there  is  no  serious  loss, 
simply  a  smaller  crop.  If  not  needed  this  year  let  it 
alone  till  required.  Next  year  there  is  three  times  as 
much,  and  it  is  right  there  ready  to  feed  any  day  in 
the  year.  At  Brownsville  the  department  proved  a 
crop  of  50  tons  per  acre  per  year.  If  you  allow  a  cow 
150  pounds  of  pear  daily  that  is  about  18  tons  a  year. 
So  we  can  almost  claim  to  furnish  roughage  for  three 
cows  per  acre  per  year.  We  have  proved  that  cows 
will  do  very  well  indeed  for  more  than  a  year  with 
pear  and  grain,  no  hay.  Say  that  we  allow  each  cow 
150  pounds  of  pear  daily,  no  hay,  that  would  be  27  tons 
per  year  per  cow.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  feed,  our 
cows,  nearly  100  of  them,  had  no  other  roughage  ex¬ 
cept  some  hay  during  a  bad  spell  of  weather  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  for  about  15  months.  There  was  a  very  severe 
drought,  too  dry  for  grass,  in  the  pastures.  It  was  a 
case  with  us  of  feeding  pear  or  closing  the  dairy.  Our 
visitors  compliment  us  on  the  condition  of  the  cows. 
The  doctors  of  the  city  prescribe  our  milk.  We  get  a 
cent  a  quart  above  market  price  for  our  product. 

On  our  farm  we  are  up  against  a  serious  proposition 
at  present.  We  need  six  or  seven  tons  per  day  to 
feed  our  herd.  Practically  all  our  pear  has  been  fed 
off-.  We  had  not  realized  how  little  pear  we  really  had, 
nor  had  we  expected  to  increase  our  business  as  much 
as  we  did.  So  we  have  to  buy  it  from  our  neighbors. 
They  will  furnish  the  pear  and'  haul  it  to  our  feed  lot 
for  $1  per  ton.  If  we  singe  it  on  the  ground,  there  is 
more  or  less  loss  from  the  stumps  that  are  too  big 
to  be  eaten.  We  gather  them  up  and  run  them  through 
the  silage  cutter.  Any  way  we  can  plan  it,  under 
present  conditions,  we  have  to  handle  it  far  too  much 
to  suit  us.  We  intend  to  try  silage  pits,  cutting  the 
pear  in,  thorns  and  all;  feed  out  of  one  pit  while  the 
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other  is  soaking.  We  know  that  will  fix  the  thorns,  but 
we  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  silage. 
We  think  it  may  be  too  sour.  Owing  to  the  character 
of  the  feed  we  believe  we  can  handle  it  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  pit.  We  purpose  to  boist  it  with  a  scoop 
shovel  and  run  it  on  a  track  like  a  hayfork  arrange¬ 
ment,  over  a  long  feed  trough ;  will  try  a  small  pit 
first  before  going  to  any  great  expense.  We  are  plant¬ 
ing  all  we  can  l^QW,  tftif  it  will  be  two  or  three  years 
before  we  wifl  ha‘V,^cj^iUgb  to  supply  our  cows.  This 
plant  ought  to  have  two  years  to  grow  when  under 
cultivation.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  find  three-year 
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crops  more  satisfactory.  I  believe  it  will  be  only  a 
few  years  till  the  value  of  this  plant  is  realized,  and 
all  over  the  Southwest,  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Rio 
Grande,.  there  will  be  dairy  farms  depending  on  the 
native  pear  for  the  bulk  of  their  feed.  A  dairyman  can 
buy  cheap  land,  close  to  a  railroad,  with  a  great  crop 
of  pear  already  on  it,  buy  his  grain  in  carload  lots  and 
ship  the  butter  to  the  Northern  markets.  With  the 
milking  machines,  pear  and  a  refrigerating  plant  a  man 
with  sufficient  capital  to  start,  and  enough  sense  to 
handle  machinery  can-  establish  a  fine  business. 

Texas.  wm.  Sinclair. 


ALFALFA  BACTERIA. 

1  liave  been  told  that  if  we  keep  on  seeding  Alfalfa  year 
after  year  on  good  soil,  regardless  of  failure,  in  time  wo 
shall  lind  nodules  on  the  roots  and  bacteria  in  the  soil. 
This,  it  is  said,  can  be  done  without  “inoculation.” 
Where  do  these  bacteria  come  from  if  we  do  not  start  them 
with  “pure  cultures”  or  in  soil  from  an  old  field?  J.  k.  t. 

Your  impression  that  the  reseeding  of  Alfalfa  in 
any  particular  place  may,  in  a  manner,  obviate  the 
necessity  of  inoculation  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
facts.  Now,  there  may  be  two  explanations  why 
Alfalfa,  or  any  other  legume,  may  become  properly 
inoculated  when  reseeded;  in  the  first  place,  a  few 
of  the  bacteria  are  introduced  into  the  soil  with  the 
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seed;  these  are  sufficient  to  produce  nodules  on  a 
few  of  the  plants.  These  nodules  decay  and  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  bacteria  find  their  way  into  the 
soil,  and,  perhaps,  multiply  there  to  some  extent; 
hence,  when  the  field  is  reseeded  to  the  same  legume 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  bacteria  may  be  present 
in  the  soil  to  cause  a  fairly  abundant  inoculation.  In 
the  second  place,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  bacteria 
producing  nodules  on  the  roots  of  legumes  really  all 
belong  to  a  single  species.  When  any  particular  legume 
is  grown  for  some  time  on  any  soil  these  bacteria 
may  become  specialized,  and  adapt  themselves,  so  to 
say,  to  the  legume  in  question,  losing  thereby  the 
power  to  enter  readily  into  other  legumes.  This,  per¬ 
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haps,  finds  an  analogy  in  the  organism  producing  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  human  beings,  domestic  animals  and  birds. 
Considerable  differences  are  found  in  the  organisms 
from  the  different  animals  where  we  know  that  they 
are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  same  source.  It  has 
been  claimed,  therefore,  that  by  growing  a  new  legume 
on  any  soil  the  nodule  bacteria  present  there  will  grad¬ 
ually  adapt  themselves  to  this  new  legume.  The  num¬ 
ber  thus  adapting  themsdves  may  be  smaller  in  the 
first  year  and  naturally  much  larger  in  the  second 
year,  as  already  indicated;  whatever  the  true  explana¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reseeding  of  the  legume 
is  found  sufficient  to  establish  satisfactory  inoculation. 
For  practical  purposes  this,  however,  is  too  expensive 
and  too  long-drawn  out,  and  farmers  prefer,  there¬ 
fore,  either  to  use  some  inoculating  material  or  to 
introduce  a  smaller  quantity  of  seed  of  the  desired 
crop  with  other  crops,  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
gradual  inoculation  without  interfering  with  the  regular 
system  of  cropping. 

I  had  rather  an  interesting  experience  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  within  the  last  two  years.  I  seeded  some  Soy 
beans  on  new  land,  but,  in  spite  of  using  a  commer¬ 
cial  culture,  failed  to  secure  inoculation,  and,  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  roots,  failed  to  find  any  nodules.  *  The 
crop  was  harvested,  such  as  it  was,  and  the  seed  from 
these  uninoculated  plants  were  preserved.  In  the 
following  season  the  same  land  was  used  and  the  seed 
from  the  uninoculated  plants  were  employed,  so  that 
no  bacteria  were  introduced  from  the  outside;  never¬ 
theless,  this  second  crop  on  uninoculated  land  and 
grown  from  seed  produced  from  uninoculated  plants 
was  abundantlypnoculated.  jacob  g.  lipman. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  SOY  BEAN. 
Practical  Statement  of  “Do”  and  “Don’t.” 

Part  I. 

There  are  many  factors  in  growing  any  successful 
crop.  What  are  the  prime  factors  in  growing  a  big 
crop  of  Soy  beans?  There  are  three:  Available  mois¬ 
ture  at  all  times  (and  its  corollaries,  humus  and  good 
drainage),  lime  and  good  seed.  The  Soy  bean,  like 
corn,  is  a  hot  weather  plant.  It  makes  its  greatest 
growth  when  the  soil  has  least  moisture.  Unlike  Red 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  both  root  system  and  top  must  be 
developed  within  four  months.  It  makes  a  greater 
growth  from  seed  to  harvest  than  any  other  legume 
I  will  not  even  except  Alfalfa,  for  Alfalfa  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  root  system  already  developed,  in  which  is 
stored  immeasurable  vitality  and  energy,  awaiting  only 
the  first  warmth  of  Spring  to  show  its  mature  vigor. 
With  the  Soy  bean,  the  seed  is  planted  in  early  May, 
and  the  crop  harvested  in  September.  It  rs  safe  to  say 
over  400  tons  of  water  is  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
green  Soy  bean  forage.  I  am  told  that  15  tons  green 
weight  per  acre  has  been  grown,  and  I  believe  it. 
Think  of  the  weight  of  water  consumed,  6,000  tons, 
by  one  acre  of  Soy  beans  within  a  period  of  four 
months,  and  in  the  season  of  least  rainfall  and  greatest 
evaporation.  The  Soy  bean  root  will  not  live  in  a 
swamp  or  with  free  water  near  the  surface  of  the 
land.  Such  moisture  is  not  available,  for  the  roots 
cannot  develop  to  absorb  it.  The  ideal  soil  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  drained  loam,  well  filled  with  humus  to  catch 
the  rainfall.  We  must  also  cultivate  and  by  an  earth 
mulch  save  all  the  moisture  possible. 

Given  well-drained  soil,  with  plenty  of  humus,  the 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  will  thrive  if  also  there  is 
sufficient  lime  to  make  the  soil  sweet.  In  the  East  this 
usually  means  an  application  of  from  1,000  pounds  to 
five  tons  per  acre,  the  lesser  amount  if  quick  or  caustic 
lime  be  used.  I  have  purposely  omitted  to  mention 
inoculation.  The  bacteria  in  my  experience  are  natur¬ 
ally  present  in  soils  that  have  a  fair  amount  of  humus 
The  addition  of  lime  causes  them  to  multiply  exceed¬ 
ingly.  If  the  soil  is  materially  deficient  in  humus, 
don’t  try  to  grow  Soy  beans  until  you  have  turned 
under  some  other  green  crop,  or  applied  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  and  added  lime.  Of  course  your 
soil  may  be  of  natural  limestone  formation,  or  it  may 
have  been  recently  limed.  Even  then  an  extra  dose  of 
lime  will  be  a  benefit. 

The  mammoth  or  late-maturing  varieties  may  do 
well  for  the  cotton  States,  but  from  Virginia  northward 
use  none  but  the  medium  or  early  kind.  I  have  had 
best  results  with  the  Medium  Green.  It  yields  heavily 
in  forage  and  “grain,”  and  the  leaves  are  not  dropped 
till  the  beans  are  mature.  Even  when  thrashed  for  the 
beans,  the'  “straw”  has  a  good  feeding  value  and  the 
cattle  relish  it.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  pamphlet  on  the  subject  discourages 
the  use  of  the  Medium  Green  variety  on  account  of 
the  woodiness  of  the  stalks.  The  stalks  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  woody  and  tough  to  support  a  heavy  growth  of 
forage  and  grain.  I  have  grown  the  Medium  Green 
Sov  beans  for  five  years.  The  average  height  of  the 
topmost  leaves  varies  from  40  to  48  inches.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  will  measure  52  inches.  I  am  told  that  the 
Hollvbrook  Yellow  (an  early  variety)  is  good.  I 
shall  try  a  patch  experimentally  this  year,  but  the  main 
crop  will  be  the  old  stand-by— the  Medium  Green. 
Some  seed  has  been  saved  each  year,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  what  I  have  now  is  more  productive  than  its  pro¬ 
genitors  bought  five  years  ago.  henry  w.  healy. 

(Continued  next  week.) 
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A  NEW  YORK  HILL  FARM. 

Success  with  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

The  question  often  comes  up  whether  a  man  can 
take  some  of  this  cheap  land  that  is  somewhat  worn 
and  (bring  it  up  to  a  condition  of  profitable  production 
without  the  use  of  stable  manure.  There  has  been  a 
contention  that  it  may  be  done,  but  no  one  has  tried 
it  about 'here  on  a  profit-producing  plan  to  any  extent. 
Recently  I  saw  a  farmer  a  little  distance  from  here,  but 
on  land  almost  identical  with  ours,  who  has  worked 
out  the  problem  to  a  profitable  result.  In  three  years’ 
time  he  has  changed  a  farm  that  produced  next  to 
nothing  to  a  production  of  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  and  he  claims  to  be  able  to  raise  this  to 
four  tons  by  making  two  cuttings.  This  he  has  done 
without  a  particle  of  stable  or  yard  manure.  The 
method  is  general  in  its  application,  and  may  doubt¬ 
less  be  varied  considerably  in  its  details  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  conditions  or  preferences.  In  working  out 
the  problem,  the  first  thing  done  was,  of  course, 
to  plow  the  land.  This  was  thoroughly  done,  as  was 
also  the  harrowing.  A  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  three 
to  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Oats  and  peas  were  sown,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  proper  stage  of 
growth  they  ^vere  turned  under.  It 
was  a  case  of  put  something  on  all 
the  first  year  and  get  nothing  off. 

The  next  year  oats  were  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  seeding,  and  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  commercial  fertilizer  was 
again  made.  This  time  the  crop  was 
harvested,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  good 
one.  The  following  Spring  chemicals 
were  purchased,  and  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  200  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  100  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  50 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  was 
made  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  about 
350  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  result¬ 
ing  hay  crop  was  fully  two  and  a  half 
tons  per  acre,  and  it  brought  $18  a 
ton.  The  owner  of  this  farm  did  not 
say  how  profitable  the  venture  had 
been,  but  outsiders  told  me  that  the 
farm  had  been  purchased  and  paid 
for  off  the  land  in  three  years.  This 
may  be  true,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  little  or  nothing  has 
been  allowed  for  interest  or  labor 
during  this  time.  The  farmer  told 
me  that  he  will  again  top-dress  this 
Spring  with  the  same  mixture  of 
chemicals,  but  perhaps  make  a  little 
heavier  application  than  a  year  ago. 

He  thinks  by  doing  so,  cutting  off  the 
crop  early  and  again  using  chemicals, 
he  can,  if  we  get  a  wet  season,  make 
a  second  cutting  which  may  bring  the 
total  yield  close  up  to  four  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre.  There  are  some 
“ifs”  in  that  plan;  however,  it  will 
be  observed. 

Doubtless  something  besides  oats 
and  peas  might  be  used  for  turning 
under.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
vetch  and  rye  or  barley  might  be 
sown  in  early  Fall  and  turned  under 
the  following  Spring  in  time-  to  get 
another  crop  of  some  sort,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  a  season’s  growth.  Cow  peas,  if 
far  enough  south,  or  Soy  beans  in 
this  latitude  might  be  used,  some  sug¬ 
gest.  Without  actual  tdst,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say  how  successful  each  of 
these  may  be  considered  or  their  comparative  value 
for  the  purposes  in  view.  The  application  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  would  be  needed  in  any  case.  The 
plan  of  the  farmer  whom  I  have  mentioned  seems 
feasible,  and  has  worked  out  successfully  in  his 
case. 

This  scheme  is  one  for  a  working  farmer,  and  in 
the  case  noted  it  was  the  experience  of  a  hard¬ 
working  farmer.  He  had  already  secured  his  ex¬ 
perience  by  his  dozen  or  more  years  of  labor  on 
the  original  farm,  where  he  commenced  his  opera¬ 
tions.  He  knew  his  soil  and  his  methods,  and  he 
knew  to  almost  a  certainty  what  the  outcome  would 
be.  The  city  man  who  is  without  experience  within 
recent  years  should  not  feel  that  he  can  accomplish 
the  same  result  and  with  no  failure.  Should  he  try 
to  hire  some  one  to  plow  and  harrow,  he  will  find 
that  a  good  many  men  do  not  know  how  to  do  these 
operations  with  the  degree  of  efficiency  that  is 
necessary  for  success.  The  owner  needs  to  get  into 
the  harness  himself,  or  he  needs  to  be  around  and 
see  to  things,  and  know  when  the  work  of  fitting 
and  fertilizing  is  properly  done.  If  he  depends  on 


hiring  his  profits  will  be  cut  down  materially.  This 
is  true  in  most  lines  of  farm  practice  in  any  locality. 

•  H.  II.  LYON. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  at  Fig.  250  shows  the  actual 
buildings  on  such  a  farm  as  Mr.  Lyon  describes. 
This  is  not  on  the  farm  actually  mentioned  here, 
but  on  another,  which  is  a  fair  representative  of 
southern  New  York  hill  farms. 

THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

Favorable  Conditions  in  Missouri. 

The  discussion  of  the  farmer’s  share  and  the  facts 
disclosed  that  seem  to  indicate  that  the  producer  from 
the  soil  gets  only  about  one-third  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  ultimate  consumer,  have  evidently  been  a 
matter  of  keen  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Apparently  there  has  been  no  disposition  to  dissent 
from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  editor  of  this 
paper.  There  is,  however,  another  side  of  a  much 
more  optimistic  character  to  this  rather  gloomy  view 
of  affairs  that  T  think  should  be  duly  presented  for 


consideration.  To  begin  with,  I  wish  boldly  to  take 
issue  with  the  conclusion  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
a  just  share  of  the  price  of  his  produce.  Of  course,  I 
admit  that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  I 
perfectly  understand  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
unfair  division  which  call  loudly  for  redress,  but, 
however  conditions  may  be  in  some  districts,  as  I 
look  about  me  here  in  southeast  Missouri,  I  cannot 
admit  that  the  farmer,  on  the  whole,  is  not  getting 
a  square  deal.  Let  us  examine  specifically. 

We  have  a  local  market  here  of  12,000  people,  and 
as  a  fruit  grower  of  some  years’  standing,  I  must  say 
I  have  no  complaint  to  make.  Prices  have  always 
been  fairly  good.  The  farmers  of  the  district  haul  in 
their  produce  and  sell  part  to  merchants  and  part  to 
consumers.  As  a  fruit  grower,  I  do  the  same.  The 
merchant  buys  to  make  a  profit  of  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  but  he  is  not  getting  rich  rapidly,  judging 
from  appearances.  There  is  a  considerable  percentage 
of  loss  in  the  handling  of  some  lines.  On  butter,  eggs 
and  such  things  the  merchant  sometimes  offers  to 
buy  in  trade  at  the  same  price  at  which  .he  sells, 
making  his  profit  on  his  imported  goods.  On  the 
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produce  of  the  fields  the  farmer  does  better.  Wheat 
sells  sometimes  as  much  as  10  cents  a  bushel  under 
St.  Louis  prices,  sometimes  much  less.  By  organizing 
the  farmers  could  get  full  city  prices.  Corn  is  going 
at  70  cents.  Recently  a  merchant  competed  with  the 
millers  and  forced  the  price  up  to  80  cents.  Then 
you  should  have  seen  the  long  line  of  farm  wagons. 
They  came  rolling  in  till  far  into  the  night.  Back  in 
the  country  districts  wagon  scales  have  been  put  in 
at  small  stations  and  buyers  advertise  for  corn  at 
excellent  prices.  Live  stock  is  all  selling  high.  You 
would  have  to  ride  far  to  find  a  dissatisfied  farmer. 
Most  certainly  the  condition  of  the  farmer  does  not 
call  for  commiseration  in  this  country.  Looking  from 
here  at  conditions  you  have  described,  and  that  un¬ 
questionably  involve  injustice  to  the  producer,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  in  most  cases  the  farmer  has  the 
remedy  in  his  own  hands  and  that  remedy  is  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  the  farmer  is  often  naturally  averse  to 
do,  because  of  narrow  business  ideas  resulting  from 
his  isolated  life.  In  this  county  spasmodic  efforts 
towards  organization  have  been  made  at  various  times, 
but  never  with  lasting  results.  At  the 
county  seat  an  association  of  farmers 
acquired  a  small  warehouse,  so  they 
could  ship  their  produce  if  local  prices 
were  not  satisfactory,  but  after  that 
exertion  they  have  never  been  able  to 
cooperate  to  the  extent  of  selling  $5 
worth  of  produce,  and  the  warehouse 
stands  idle  year  after  year.  At  the 
same  time,  they  will  individually  ad¬ 
mit  that  an  intelligent  and  active  util¬ 
ization  of  the  warehouse  would  result 
in  a  gain  of  maybe  as  much  as  10 
cents  on  every  bushel  of  their  wheat. 
And  so  it  goes.  Too  many  of  the 
farmers  lack  business  instincts,  and 
arc  content  to  plod  along  in  the  old 
lossful  way.  Such  a  condition  does 
not  call  for  either  sympathy  or  indig¬ 
nation,  but  an  energetic  movement  to 
establish  agricultural  schools  where 
business  methods  should  have  the 
same  importance  as  crop-raising 
methods. 

When  it  comes  to  shipping  to  large 
cities  and  consigning  to  commission 
houses,  there  is  always  bound  to  be 
more  or  less  complaint  when  the  law 
demands  no  surety  of  responsibility, 
and  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  rent  a 
room  and  advertise  for  produce.  Here 
again  the  farmer  should  protect  him¬ 
self  by  organization,  and  be  prepared 
to  exercise  some  supervision  over  the 
market  end  of  his  business.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  1  made  my  first  shipment  of  fruit 
to  St.  Louis.  I  selected  a  commission 
house  of  prominence  that  I  felt  must 
be  among  the  most  trustworthy,  but  at 
the  same  time  wrote  to  a  large  retail 
and  wholesale  grocery  firm,  describing 
my  fruit,  and  asking  for  prices.  A 
prompt  answer  stated  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  quotations  on  such  stuff, 
as  not  enough  had  yet  arrived  on  the 
market  to  establish  them,  but  promised 
to  give*  me  fair  returns  on  the  basis 
of  their  sales.  I  then  shipped  a  small 
lot  simultaneously  to  both  houses,  and 
when  returns  came,  I  found  that  the 
grocery  house  was  giving  me  the  same 
price  as  the  commission  house,  but 
minus  any  commission  charges.  Very 
naturally,  the  grocery  people  got 
the  rest  of  my  shipments,  and  the 
season  closed  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  I  also 
shipped  some  other  stuff  to  local  towns,  first  writing 
to  grocers  and  making  prices  and  terms.  My  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  when  the  farmer  comes  to  regard  his 
vocation  as  a  profession  and  dignifies  it  by 'studying 
its  science  and  sending  his  sons- to  agricultural  schools 
with  the  same  conviction  that  he  would  send  them 
to  a  medical  or  law  college,  he  will  become  just  as 
capable  of  protecting  and  defending  his  interests  as 
any  other  business  class.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Johnson  takes  an  exception  and  puts 
it  up  as  a  rule.  In  his  comparatively  small  section 
farmers  may  obtain  more  than  35  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  We  can  give  many  cases  where  grow¬ 
ers  close  to  a  market  haul  their  produce  and  obtain 
90  cents  or  even  more.  These  cases  are  the  exceptions, 
and  do  not  furnish  the  general  rule  by  any  means. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  need  of  strong 
organization,  but  something  outside  of  an  education 
at  an  agricultural  college  is  needed  for  this. 

Even  in  a  closely  settled  community  local  growers 
often  find  it  difficult  to  market  their  produce  to  the 
best  advantage. 


BUILDINGS  ON  A  FARM  IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK.  Fig.  250. 


A  ROCKY  HAY  FIELD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.  Fig.  251. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

HAYING  ON  ROUGH  LAND. 

Those  who  read  “Nell  Beverly,  Farm¬ 
er,”  enjoyed  the  description  of  the  day 
in  the  hayfield,  and  the  long  scries  of 
mishaps.  The  thing  that  struck  many 
Western  readers  as  remarkable  was  the 
picture  of  Grandpa  Beverly,  with  a 
scythe  mowing  around  the  rocks,  so 
that  the  mower  could  have  a  clear  path. 
These  men  hardly  know  what  a  stone 
looks  like,  and  the  idea  of  a  meadow 
well  covered  with  “hardheads”  seems" 
an  impossible  and  ridiculous  thing.  Yet 
the  scene  was  actually  true  to  life,  as 
found  on  hundreds  of  New  England 
farms.  The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  251, 
page  603,  is  taken  on  a  New  England 
hillside,  and  we  may  see  the  rocks  which 
crop  out.  In  many  cases  these  rocks 
are  close  together,  and  to  save  time  the. 
mowing  machine  is  kept  away  from 
them — the  hay  being  cut  with  a  scythe. 
Much  of  this  rough  soil  is  natural  grass 
land,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rocks,  large 


yields  are  cut  when  the  soil  is  well 
handled.  .On  the  principle  of  “nearer 
the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat,”  the  hay 
grown  over  on  these  rocky  ledges  is 
superior  in  quality.  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark, 
the  “Connecticut  grass  man,”  started 
with  old  pastures  very  much  worse  than 
the  field  shown  in  the  picture.  This 
ground  was  a  mass  of  rocks  and  stones, 
and  covered  with  brush.  The  stones 
were  blasted  out  and  buried  and  the 
roots  grubbed  out.  The  soil  was  smooth¬ 
ed  and  fed,  and  as  a  result  Mr.  Clark 
grew  five  and  six  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre  year  after  year. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Bone  Meal. 

TV.  n.  R.,  ’North  Ad-ams,  Mass. — How  does 
blood  meal  compare  with  nitrate  of  soda  as 
a  fertilizer? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  will 
contain,  on  the  average,  320  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  while  the  ton  of  blood  meal 
may  run  all  the  way  from  160  to  240 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  20  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  character  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  is  different.  In  the  nitrate  this  nitro¬ 
gen  is  soluble  and  available' at  once.  We 
have  put  nitrogen  on  grass  in  a  wet  time, 
and  notioed  the  effect  in  a  greener  color 
within  36  hours.  The  nitrate  is  ready  at 
once  to  feed  crops.  The  nitrogen  in 


the  blood  is  organic;  that  is,  in  some 
organized  form,  and  before  it  can  feed 
plants  this  organized  form  must  break 
up  through  decay  and  pass  first  to  am¬ 
monia  and  then  to  nitrates — like  the 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  dried  blood,  when 
put  in  the  soil,  begins  to  decay  as  soon 
as  the  land  is  warm  and  moist.  It  de¬ 
cays  faster  than  most  other  organized 
bodies,  so  that  a  good  sample  of  dried 
blood  ranks  next  to  nitrate  of  soda  in 
its  power  to  feed  nitrogen  to  plants 
quickly.  A  combination  of  the  two  forms 
is  good,  because  in  early  Spring,  while 
the  ground  is  cold,  the  nitrate  will  act, 
while  as  the  weather  grows  warmer  the 
blood  gives  up  more  and  more. 


Ton  of  Fertilizer  for  an  Acre. 

R.  M.,  Massachusetts. — On  a  field  with  a 
very  old  and  very  heavy  sod,  with  only 
scatterings  of  clover,  on  an  extra  good 
clay  loam  with  clay  subsoil  (it  is  inclined 
to  be  cold),  what  formulas  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  for  field  beans  (Yellow  Eye)  grown 
for  seed  only,  and  for  the  home  vegetable 
garden  ?  Please  give  also  the  number  of 
pounds  of  each  ingredient  in  a  ton.  Will 
use  not  less  than  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The 
soil  is  very  strong,  in  spite  of  years  of 
mowing  once  each  year  for  several  years 
without  fertilizer.  From  now  on  it  will 
receive  best  of  care.  If  I  should  buy  a 
wheel  hoe,  how  close  should  I  plant  the 


beans  with  fertilizing  of  at  least  a  ton 
to  the  acre?  I  can  get  almost  no  manure 
at  all. 

Ans. — The  element  most  needed  for 
beans  is  phosphoric  acid.  On  many  of 
the  best  bean  fa-rms  a  clover  sod  is  put 
under.  This  is  figured  to  supply  the 
nitrogen  and  on  strong  land  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  a  small  amount  of  muriate 
of  potash  is  used  for  beans  with  good 
results.  The  bean  crop  is  supposed  to 
obtain  its  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but 
for  garden  culture  it  would  be  a  surer 
thing  to  use  some  of  that  element.  A 
ton  to  the  acre  for  beans  seems  an  enor¬ 
mous  dose.  The  following  mixture 
would  be  sure  to  deliver  the  goods:  100 
nitrate  of  soda,  300  dried  blood  or  fine 
tankage,  300  muriate  of  potash,  900  acid 
phosphate,  400  fine  ground  bone.  We 
should  not  make  the  drills  closer  than 
18  inches.  You  will,  of  course,  realize 
that  you  are  blocking  out  a  great  job 
for  yourself  in  this  acre  of  beans. 


Corn  After  Buckwheat. — If  S.  S.  B., 
page  510,  plants  that  buckwheat  stubble 
with  corn  I  hope  he  will  report  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  may  have.  I  have  tried  coni  on 
buckwheat  stubble  twice,  and  it  was  a 
failure  both  times.  In  one  case,  only  part 
of  the  field  was  sown  to  buckwheat.  The 
following  season  I  plowed  the  whole  field 
and  planted  it  with  corn,  as  I  thought  the 
part  where  the  buckwheat  was  grown  was 
fully  as  good  soil  as  the  other  part  of  the 
field.  The  stalks  were  small  and  spindling, 
and  there  was  not  a  good  ear  on  the  whole 
part  where  the  buckwheat  was  grown.  The 
crop  on  the  other  part  of  the  field  was  a 
fair  one.  r.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


Greatest  Efficiency 


Least  Cost 


POTATO  INSURANCE.  You  insure  your  buildings  in  the  most  re¬ 
liable  Company ;  and  you  insure  before — not  during — a  fire.  Insure 
your  crop  against  potato  bugs  in  the  same  way,  using  the  most 
reliable  insecticide  and  using  it  early — for,  as  in  life  insurance,  the 
earlier  you  insure  the  lower  the  cost.  The  smaller  the  plant,  the  less 
required  to  cover  it;  the  smaller  the  bug,  the  less  required  to  kill  it. 


Pyrox 


Bowker’s 


for  potatoes 


Kills  Potato  Bugs  —  Kills  Potato  Blight 

PYROX  COMBINES  the  most  powerful  poison  to  kill  potato  bugs  and  the  best  form  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  to  prevent  fungous  diseases,  such  as  blight,  rust  and  rot.  Every 
farmer  who  mixes  Paris  Green  in  his  Bordeaux  uses  this  sort  of  double  header  but  not 
this  kind,  because  his  mixtures  wash  off  every  time  it  rains.  PYROX  WILL  NOT  WASH  OFF, 
but  will  stick  like  paint  until  frost ;  no  re-spraying  required  except  to  protect  new  growth. 
Besides  killing  the  bugs  it  increases  the  crop  by  increasing  the  secretion  of  chlorophyll ;  and 
by  warding  off  blight  it  gives  the  potatoes  two  or  three  weeks  longer  to  grow,  at  a  time  when 
every  day  means  a  larger  and  better  potato. 

Because  it  won’t  wash  off ;  because  it  is  death  to  both  bugs  and  blight;  and  because  it 
insures  the  crop  by  working  night  and  day,  rain  or  shine,  it  is  the  very  cheapest  combination 
that  can  be  applied. 

CUT  YOUR  SPRAYING  COST  IN  HALF  BY  SPRAYING  EARLY. 

When  the  plants  are  small  a  little  spray  will  cover  a  large  area,  and  it  pays  to  kill  the  tough  old  shellbacks 

which  lay  the  eggs.  Killing  one  of  these  old  beetles  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  killing  1000  or  more 

slugs.  They  eat  but  little  and  are  not  easy  to  kill,  but  they  can  be  given  enough  Pyrox  to  do  the  work, 
without  burning  the  foliage.  If  eggs  have  been  laid  they  will  hatch  in  a  few  days  and  the  little  slug  will  get  his 
Pyrox  just  when  it  will  “  do  him  ”  good.  The  small  slugs  are  more  easily  killed  than  the  large  ones.  Therefore, 
spray  when  both  plants  and  slugs  are  small  for  it  means  less  spray  and  greater  efficiency  : — the  best  insurance  at 
the  least  cost. 

We  want  live  agents  where  we  are  not  already  represented. 

Write  today  for  prices  or  ask  your  dealer.  Our  free  pamphlet 

shows  how  farmers  succeed  with  Pyrox.  Send  for  it  today. 


BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

43  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  AIR  PRESSURE 
SPRAYERS. 

As  my  apple  orchard  is  sprayed  by 
the  same  system,  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  article  by  Senator  Lupton  on 
page  379.  However,  I  am  compelled 
to  discount  his  enthusiasm  in  some  re¬ 
spects.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  “Any 
ordinary  farmer”  can  build  this  spray¬ 
ing  outfit,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  should  undertake  it  who  has  not 
had  ample  experience  in  equipping  tanks 
for  heavy  pressure  and  standing  the 
corrosive  effects  of  spray  liquids.  I 
doubt  now,  judging  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  whether  the  Senator  himself 
could  go  on  the  market  and  buy  tanks 
which  would  stand  the  racket.  He 
could  get  them  properly  tapped,  which 
the  inexperienced  man  could  not  do, 
but  he  could  not  put  in  the  pipe  agi¬ 
tator,  and  if  he  can  find  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  tanks  who  will,  he  can  beat 
me.  In  all  probability  he  bought  his  own 
outfits  from  some  concern  which  has 
had  experience,  and  if  he  should  now 
undertake  to  buy  tanks  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  and  build  rigs,  he  would  fall  down. 
If  he  had  said  that  any  ordinary  farmer 
can  put  them  together,  provided  he  se¬ 
cures  the  right  kind  of  tanks,  properly 
tapped  and  reamed  with  all  necessary 
fittings,  including  standard  gauges,  nu¬ 
merous  gates,  safety  valves,  quick  coup¬ 
ler,  capped  filler  for  liquid  tank,  cradles, 
rods  and  nozzle  protector,  with  neces¬ 
sary  instructions  from  some  thoroughly 
experienced  person,  I  would  agree  with 
him.  I  have  on  my  farm  a  pressure 
water  works  system  on  same  principle 
with  1,500-gallon  tank  buried  in  the 
ground,  with  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  pipe,  and  men  in  my  employ 
who  are  competent  to  handle  plumbers’ 
tools  and  do  ordinary  plumbing,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
with  every  available  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  had  the  conceit  knocked  out 
of  me  by  blowing  up  a  tank,  and  nearly 
losing  my  life.  Besides  “any  ordinary 
farmer”  will  pay  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  end  by  buying  his  stuff  piecemeal, 
and  invite  a  great  deal  of  additional 
work,  worry  and  delay. 

I  disagree  also  with  his  statement  that 
this  system  is  not  practicable  for  small 
orchards,  and  that  several  farmers  should 
club  together.  Our  engine  setting  on  a 
concrete  foundation  we  use  for  mixing 
spray  solutions,  shelling  and  grinding 
corn,  making  cider,  running  grindstone 
and  emery  wheel  and  sawing  wood,  and 
the  spraying  is  only  one  of  its  uses,  so 
that  this  system  is  practicable  in  a  small 
orchard.  It  is  not  wise  ,for  several  to 
go  in  partnership,  because  there  are 
certain  times  to  spray  and  this  would 
certainly  lead  to  disagreement  and  dis¬ 
sension.  My  neighbors  who  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  spraying  have  employed  me  to 
spray  their  orchards,  which  I  do  at  a 
profit,  and  any  enterprising  man  can 
purchase  the  rigs,  and  spray  his  own 
orchard  first  and  make  enough  in  a 
year  or  two  to  pay  for  them.  Bolting 
these  tanks  down  rigidly  is  not  so  sim¬ 
ple  as  it  might  appear,  and  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  procure  the  cradles  and  rods 
from  people  who  make  them  for  that 
purpose. 

You  can  begin  to  spray  with  the 
pressure  shown  by  air-tank  gauge,  and 
when  you  quit,  you  will  have  about 
half  the  pressure,  which  we  have  found 
ample.  The  man  on  the  platform  should 
spray  the  tops  of  both  rows  if  not  over 
about  30  feet  apart,  driving  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  wind,  and  the  man  on 
the  ground  should  spray  the  bottom  of 
both  rows,  a  good  half  of  each  tree.  By 
all  means,  drive  between  every  row  and 
spray  each  tree  a  second  time.  The 
top  man  drives  and  uses  12-foot  rod, 
and  the  man  on  ground  an  eight-foot 
rod.  '1  hree  horses  are  necessary  on 
hilly  ground  unless  they  are  large.  We 
use  a  pump  for  elevating  our  water, 
though  we  have  ample  submergence, 
the  water  standing  60  feet  from  top  of  a 
300-foot  well,  so  that  we  can  force  it 


into  flic  1,500-gallon  tank  against  pres¬ 
sure,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the 
air  system.  Being  underground,  this 
water  is  cool  in  Summer  and  does  not 
freeze  in  Winter,  and  is  available  when¬ 
ever  wanted.  The  tank  is  well  painted, 
and  has  stood  for  years,  and  cost  $125. 
A  good  air  compressor  can  be  bought  for 
about  $75.  Ours  has  never  given  us  a 
moment’s  trouble,  is  self-oiling  and  fool¬ 
proof.  The  chief  advantage  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  spraying  is  saving  in  labor,  as 
two  or  more  men  can  be  kept  busy  at 
the  nozzles,-  and  any  man  who  is  care¬ 
ful  and  can  wabble  about  can  do  the 
filling,  while  all  the  loss  of  time  during 
spraying  on  account  of  breakdowns  is 
eliminated.  The  gasoline  engine  will 
run  on  a  concrete  foundation,  while  it 
often  will  not  when  jumbled  about  on 
a  wagon.  With  a  properly  constructed 
outfit  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  using 
compressed  air,  but  with  the  other  sys¬ 
tems  we  have  been  driven  to  drink. 

Illinois.  LEATON  IRWIN. 

R.  N.-Y. — Drink  extra  water  to  cool 
off — we  trust. 

LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Breach  of  Contract. 

I  contracted  with  a  man  to  cut  and  rank 
up  cord  wood  at  .$1.75  per  •  cord.  The 
purchaser ‘has  left  a  quantity  of  wood  and 
declines  to  pay  me  the  $51  due  for  the 
cutting.  What  can  I  do?  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  t lie  contract  was  to  pay  you  for  all 
that  you  delivered  you  may  sue  him  if 
he  will  not  pay  on  demand.  If  he  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  buy  what  he  wished 
of  the  wood  that  was  offered  you  are 
without  remedy.  You  should  write  him 
demanding  pay  for  the  wood  delivered, 
keeping  a  copy  of  your  letter. 

Arrears  of  Wages. 

I  work  on  a  farm,  hut  have  allowed  my 
wages  to  run  until  they  are  far  in  arrears. 
Can  I  collect  interest  on  the  sum  due? 

Vermont.  j.  l.  b. 

It  is  not  the  custom  to  collect  interest 
on  a  debt  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
to  that  effect;  however,  in  case  judgment  is 
secured,  the  court  will  award  interest  as 
part  of  the  judgment.  The  party  having 
the  use  of  the  money  should  pay  the  usual 
rates  for  it.  You  should  demand  interest 
as  a  legal  right.  It  would  be  wise  to  take 
a  note  for  the  sum  due ;  this  is  evidence 
of  the  debt. 

Property  Right. 

A  survey  of  my  farm  shows  that  I  own 
a  corner  which  a  neighbor  has  occupied 
and  claimed  for  years.  lie  says  that  I 
have  lost  my  right  to  it.  What  should  I 
do?  A.  j. 

New  York. 

Your  deed  is  evidence  of  what  you  own, 
and  the  survey  will  explain  the  deed.  An 
owner  does  not  lose  title  to  real  prop¬ 
erty  by  allowing  another  to  use  it.  One 
cannot  steal  property  by  moving  the  fence. 
If  your  neighbor  objects  to  surrendering 
possession,  tell  him  he  is  liable  for  tres¬ 
pass  up  to  six  years,  on  this  corner.  Your 
neighbor’s  deed  will  show  what  he  owns. 

Withholding  Money. 

A  woman  delivered  her  savings  bank 
book  to  a  man  with  a  written  order  for 
$150,  on  the  promise  that  the  bearer  would 
get  the  money  for  her  in  New  Jersey.  lie 
has  not  sent  the  money  and  refuses  to 
answer  her  letters.  What  should  be  done? 

Connecticut.  M.  C.  H. 

You  should  make  a  demand  that  he  re¬ 
turn  the  money  at  once.  Keep  a  copy  of 
your  letter.  If  he  neglects  to  return  it, 
you  should  turn  the  matter  over  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  office.  He  may  claim 
that  it  was  a  loan,  but  if  you  are  clear 
as  to  the  facts  you  should  hasten  to  prose¬ 
cute  him  if  he  does  not  turn  the  money 
over  to  you. 

Liability  for  Division  Fence. 

My  neighbor  refuses  to  erect  or  main¬ 
tain  any  division  fence,  stating  that  his 
land  is  a  marsh  and  he  does  not  need  the 
fence.  I  have  put  up  a  temporary  fence 
in  consideration  for  watering  rights,  but 
now  want  my  neighbor  to  build  his  share 
of  the  line  fence.  What  should  I  do? 

New  York.  a.  p. 

The  Town  Law  No.  360  requires  that 
each  owner  shall  erect  and  maintain  a 
just  portion  of  the  division  fence  unless 
they  agree  otherwise.  If  one  of  the  own¬ 
ers  is  willing  to  let  his  land  lie  open  he 
must  notify  the  fence  viewers  in  writing. 
You  should  write  your  neighbor,  demand¬ 
ing  that  he  erect  his  share  of  the  fence 
under  penalty  of  having  a  lien  placed  on 
his  farm  for  the  building  of  same.  If  he 
does  not  build  you  may  call  in  the  fence  i 
viewers  who  have  power  to  examine  into  ; 
the  whole  matter  and  apportion  the  cost  I 
of  a  new  fence.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  fence  i 
viewers  to  settle  such  disputes. 


Usury  on  Mortgage. 

A  man  agreed  to  loan  me  $2,000  on  a 
mortgage.  I  executed  the  papers  -for  $2,- 
200,  but  he  gave  me  but  $2,000.  Is  not  a 
charge  of  $200  usury?  r.  a.  g. 

New  York. 

The  law  permits  interest  up  to  six  per 
cent,  and  will  permit  a  person  to  make 
charges  that  are  reasonable  for  examining 
the  title,  attorney’s  fee  and  cost  of  record¬ 
ing,  but  $200  for  a  mortgage  of  $2,000  is 
clearly  usury.  If  he  had  acted  as  broker 
raising  the  money  from  some  one  else  he 
would  be  entitled  to  his  brokerage.  You 
should  get  clear  proof  of  this  charge  now, 
and  when  the  mortgage  is  due  you  may  set 
up  usury  as  a  defence.  If  usury  is  shown, 
the  instrument  is  uncollectible. 

Foreclosure  of  Mortgage. 

I  hold  a  mortgage  against  certain  real 
property  in  a  sum  that  equals  its  market 
value.  I  am  about  to  foreclose  this  mort¬ 
gage,  and  fear  that  my  mortgage  will  not 
be  satisfied  out  of  this  property.  Can  I 
reach  any  other  property  that  the  debtor 
owns?  l.  w. 

New  York. 

A  mortgage  is  a  lien  against  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  bond  is  a  formal  obligation 
to  pay  the  sum  involved.  As  the  mort¬ 
gagor  binds  himself  to  pay  the  debt,  you 
will  secure  q  deficiency  judgment  against 
him  for  the  balance  due  you  with  the  costs. 
With  this  judgment  you  may  levy  upon 
any  property  not  exempt  from  seizure. 

Farm  Partners. 

A  tenanr  and  landlord  become  co-partners 
in  raising  live  stock  and  farm  crops.  As 
the  farm  does  not  produce  pasture  enough 
to  keep  all  the  cattle  other  pasture  must 
be  rented.  Who  should  pay  this  rent? 

Ohio.  ‘  c.  d.  Jl 

If  they  are  equal  partners,  each  must 
contribute  one-half  for  the  pasture.  If 
the  contract  provided  that  the  landlord 
should  provide  the  pasture,  then  this  is  his 
obligation.  A  contract  of  this  character 
should  cover  all  such  conditions.  We  would 
discourage  landlords  going  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  tenants,  since  a  partnership  debt 
may  be  collected  from  either,  which  means 
the  landlord.  It  is  better  to  allow  the 
tenant  a  share  in  the  crops  and  profits.  A 
tenant  on  shares  may  receive  the  same 
per  cent,  but  he  is  not  a  proprietor  or 
partner. 


DAILY 
OUTPUT 
17,500 
BBLS. 

ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Sett d  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


TURE 

Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 
glazed.  Made  of 
best  Ohio  Olay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots.  Also 
manntaeturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  fKces 

JOHN  J.  I’OTTEH.lt  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ACRICU  L 


BREEZE7  H“niIsome  Models  $275 

j  V1  ,  i/  .  .  i  Travel  thie  worst  roads  .  ti. 

|  Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  “I” 

The  Breeze  is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  built  for 
country  roads — mud,  deep  sand  or 
high  hills.  13-18  H.-P.  engines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeep, least  tire 
trouble.  Handsomely  finished. 


THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Sears  Model  “L” 
$495.00  Complete 


A  utomobiles 

We  build  them  We  guarantee  them 

We  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our  factory 

Real  Inside  Prices 


OUR  new  Automobile  Catalog  quotes  THE  ONLY 
REAL  INSIDE  PRICES  ON  AUTOMOBILES. 
In  this  catalog  we  show  automobiles  for  $370.00 
and  up,  six -different  models,  all  built  by  us  in  our  own 
automobile  factory.  When  you  buy  a  SEARS  you  get  it 
direct  from  our  big  Chicago  factory  at  the  factory  price. 


With  our  new  Automobile  Catalog  we  will  send  you 
our  Booklet  of  Testimonials  showing  pictures  of  custom¬ 
ers  using  Sears  cars  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  letters  from  them  telling  their  experiences. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  automobile  of  any  kind,  write  today 
for  our  Sears  Automobile  Catalog  No,  66R41 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Chicago 
- - — - - - - - — -  j 
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VALUE  OF  SUMMER  BOARDER  AS  A 
FORM  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

If  country  people  were  awake  to  their 
opportunities,  there  would  be  more  bi¬ 
peds  and  fewer  quadrupeds  fed  from 

the  farm.  A  cow  will  net  you  about  $42, 
if  you  do  not  take  into  account  her 

depreciation,  or  the  interest  on  your 
plant.  If  the  cow  depreciates  $7  a 

year,  this  will  leave  $35.  Take  from 

this  whatever  you  think  the  interest  on 
your  investment  is,  charge  Mrs.  Cow 
with  her  share,  and,  if  you  add  anything 
for  repairs  and  incidentals,  you  will 
probably  have  left  $30.'  You  thus  clear, 
during  the  year,  about  57  cents  a  week, 
if  you  have  good  cows,  and  the  prices 
were  as  high  as  they  were  this  year. 

Now  take  the  Summer  boarder.  You 
charge  this  personage  $7  a  week.  I  take 
these  figures,  because  that  is  what  was 
received  by  a  family  in  the  neighborhood 
which  entertained  a  city  family  of  three, 
and  who  received,  therefor,  $21  a  week. 
These  people  had  an  old-fashioned, 
country  house,  with  no  furnace,  and  no 
water  works.  With  provisions  at  their 
present  high  prices,  there  should  be  no 
trouble  to  secure  city  boarders  at  the 
above  price,  and  without  much  expense, 
it  should  be  possible  to  make  it  so  agree¬ 
able  for  them  that  they  would  return, 
or  infor;n  friends,  so  that  one  could  al¬ 
ways  have  a  house  full.  What  would 
this  cost,  and  what  would  have  to  be 
done?  A  garden  should  be  started  early. 
Hotbeds  should  be  used,  so  that  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  secured  fresh  from  the 
garden  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
■There  should  he  strawberries,  and  all 
kinds  of  small  fruit.  It  would  be  well 
to  prepare  a  small  asparagus  bed,  and 
also  to  raise  pieplant,  horseradish,  celery 
and  every  fruit  and  vegetable  which 
lends  itself  to  the  climate  where  you 
live.  Spare  no  pains  or  necessary  ex¬ 
pense  here.  You  are  going  to  dispose 
of  j'our  wares  direct.  No  middleman, 
no  railroad,  or  long  haul  with  a  team, 
is  interposed  to  keep  you  from  getting 
your  full  dollar,  instead  of  the  proverbial 
farmer’s  35  cents.  If  it  pays  a  market 
gardener  to  perform  his  endless  toil ; 
if  it  pays  him  to  arise  at  two  in  the 
morning  to  prepare  his  vegetables  and 
fruits;  to  spend  his  time,  and  the  time 
of  his  team,  not  to  speak  of  feeding  all 
three;  arid  the  wear  and  tear  on  all; 
if  he  gains  enough  from  the  sale  of  his 
vegetables  and  fruits  after  all  this  to  be 
profitable,  what  may  you  not  make  when 
your  consumer  is  within  your  doors? 

We  assume  that  there  are  plenty  of 
chickens,  and  plenty  of  eggs,  and  that  a 
separator  is  at  hand,  that  we  may  feed 
our  boarder  cream.  Do  not  flinch  at 
this.  That  cream  alone  will  prove  a 
great  drawing  card.  '  What !  Board  in 
the  country  and  not  have  plenty  of 
cream?  That  would  be  Hamlet,  with 
the  Hamlet  left  out.  Get  the  best  of 
’coffee  and  learn  how  to  make  it  perfect¬ 
ly.  This  is  an  important  point.  And 
you  must  put  away  plenty  of  ice  in 
the  Winter,  for  you  will  want  ice  cream, 
on  those  hot  Summer  evenings.  The 
chief  outgo,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
above,  is  yet  to  come.  We  do  not  have 
to  pay  out  money  directly,  for  what  our 
farm  yields,  but  do  have  to  buy  meat. 
A  little  management  will  curtail  this 
expense  considerably.  People  come  to 
the  country,  not  for  a  cheap  imitation 
of  city  life,  but  for  genuine  country 
fare.  It  is  possible,  in  the  city,  to  get 
excellent  fresh  meat,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  the  same  in  the  country.  Do 
not  disappoint  your  guests  too  often  will? 
tough  steak,  and  stringy  roasts,  but  use 
chickens  in  every  form,  and  do  not  de¬ 
spise  pork,  rolled  in  flour,  and  delicately 
browned,  to  serve  with  that  most  de¬ 
lirious  dish,  cream  gravy.  A  really  good 
cook  .can,  with  the  above  viands,  con¬ 
coct  meals  which  will  be  dreamed  about 
and  longed  for,  when  the  city  dweller 
returns  to  his  boarding-house  fare. 

Now,  about  the  house,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  guest.  Above  all  things, 


keep  your  house  as  countrified  and  old- 
fashioned  as  you  can.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  delight  a  city-worn  person 
takes  in  just  the  sight  of  a  dainty  low- 
ceilinged  bedroom,  with  a  delicate  rose¬ 
bud  paper  on  the  wall,  sheer  simple 
curtains  at  the  windows,  and  a  matting, 
with  a  rag  rug  or  two  on  the  floor. 
Or  a  pretty  rag  carpet  is  all  right,  but 
not  a  lurid,  striped  one,  with  warp  of 
different  colors  barring  off  the  stripes. 
A  plain  hit-and-miss,  with  one  color  of 
warp,  is  restful.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  your  rag  rugs  of  blue  and  white, 
or  green  and  white,  or  any  color  which 
predominates  in  the  room.  Be  sure  to 
have  a  flower  garden,  and  when  your 
guest  arrives,  do  not  fail  to  have  "flowers 
in  the  room,  And  do  not  have  si 
mixed  bouquet,  but  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  one  kind.  Pansies,  a  great  bowl 
of  sweet  peas,  or  nasturtiums,  what  you 
will,  but  have  it  generous,  and  have  it 
fresh.  As  for  the  rest,  furnish  clean 
towels  every  day.  Have  the  house  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  Subscribe  for  a 
number  of  good  magazines.  They  do 
not  cost  much  ;  and  this  should  not  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  city  board¬ 
er.  You  ought  to  have  them.  Do  not 
begin  by  waiting  too  much  upon  these 
people.  Have  it  understood  that  you 
furnish  three  meals  a  day,  and  care  for 
their  room  (which  should  be  promptly 
done,  and  with  the  greatest  care),  but 
tliat  otherwise,  you  cannot  give  them 
much  attention.  At  the  same  time,  be 
watchful  of  their  comfort,  and  try  to 
make  them  feel  that  you  want  them  to 
be  really  happy;  and  if  you  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  drive,  try  and  take  some  one 
of  them  with  you. 

Now  to  return  to  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  two-footed  and  the  iour- 
footed  investment.  Your  city  boarder 
does  not  depreciate  on  your  hands,  so 
there  is  one  item  of  expense  removed. 
We  have  seen  that  our  four-footed  guest 
nets  us  57-  cents  a  week.  Supposing 
you  have  five  boarders  at  $7  a  week, 
taking  in  $35  a  week.  If  you  have  five 
cows,  you  net  $2.85  from  the  five.  If 
you  should  net  only  that  amount  from 
your  Summer  boarders,  then  it  will  have 
cost  you  $32.15  to  entertain  them.  And 
how  much  of  that  has  it  cost?  In  actual 
money,  not  very  much.  In  work,  good 
management,  in  forethought,  and  inces¬ 
sant  care,  for  every  detail,  much.  But 
just  think  of  it.  Ten  weeks  of  this  will 
put  into  your  hands  $350  minus  the 
amount  the  necessary  groceries  have 
cost  you ;  and  that  need  not  be  much, 
if  you  know  how  to  utilize  what  you 
have.  And  the  season  is  only  10  weeks, 
instead  of  52.  The  profits  in  the  way 
of  money  seem  to  be  in  favo.r  of  the 
city  boarder,  do  they  not?  But  I  am 
not  finished.  As  valuable  to  you,  if 
you  only  know  it,  is  the  sojourn  of  the 
city  boarder  in  your  home,  as  is  the 
country  rest  to  that  individual.  The 
atmosphere  of  culture;  and  that  inde¬ 
finable  “savoir  faire”  which  makes  the 
city  man  or  woman,  is  something  we 
sadly  miss  when  we  find  ourselves 
among  them  in  their  homes.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  young,  who,  never 
having  been  far  away  from  their  coun¬ 
try  homes,  feel  ill  at  ease,  when  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  social  atmosphere  where  all 
those  little  matters  of  etiquette  are  as 
second  nature.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
made  a  source  of  reaj  benefit  to  all  the 
family  in  the  country,  this  association 
with  the  city  cousin,  and  such  inter¬ 
changes  of  ideas  and  viewpoints  of  life 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  both.  So,  to  sum 
up,  we  find  that  the  city  boarder,  as  an 
investment,  compares  favorably  with 
our  other  farm  investments,  and  has 
many  points  in  his  favor  besides,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  entertain  him,  we  create  aboi.it 
us  those  conditions  in  the  home,  and  in 
the  home  gardens,  which  we  ought  to 
have  had  all  the  time.  If  we  only  took 
boarders  from  the  city  for  one  Summer, 
and  lost  money  on  them,  we  should  have 
gained  immeasurably  if  we  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  here  demanded.  And  not 
one  of  them  but  ought  to  obtain  in 
every  farm  home.  e.  e.  d£  graff. 


The 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
f  u  r  n  ish 
testimo¬ 
nials,  on 
req  nest, 
from  all  pan 
of  the  count r.v. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alog,  prices,  &c. 


This  Ma¬ 
chine  is 
not  a  new 
tiling,  but 
h  a  s  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  ami  under  all 
conditions,  and  pronounced 
— as  its  name  implies — the  (loss  OF 
ALL  I>  I  <;  G  I  K  K,  and  to-day  is  in  use 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  TWO  HOUSES. 
It  is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  It 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong,  durable, will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


“BOSS”  POTATO 


REXTRACT—  REXTRACT 


The  preparation  that  has  successfully  controlled  Orange  and  Grape  Thrips  in  California.  Manu 
factured  only  by  THE  REX  COMPANIES  and  is  backed  by  their  reputation  for  goods  of  quality 

A  combination  of  Rfjr  UME  j/vo  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 


and  Black  Leaf  Tobacco  Extract,  the  result  of  three  years’  experimental  work. 

Sure  Destruction  to  Thrips,  Aphides  and  Pear  Psylla. 

wri“  THE  REX  COMPANY,  P.  0.  Box  712,  Rochester,  New  York 


The  FARRELL  HOIST 

npHIS  Hoist  is  something  new,  and  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and  others  who 
have  Giis  or  Steam  Power,  and  is  of  especial 
interest  to  the  farmer,  for  his  use  in 
UNLOADING  IIAY  and  GRAIN, 
and  in  filling  his  ice  house  and  storing  feed,  &c. 

This  hoist  is  composed  of  two  drums,  a  larger  and 
smaller,  a  driving  pulley,  one  friction  pulley 
and  one  lever.  The  drums  may  be  operated 
together  or  independently  of  each  other.  The 
speed  of  the  drums  is  controlled  by  the  lever. 

The  combination  of  movement  and  the 


accompli 
the 


by 

.  lished.  makes 
this  the  simplest  and 
easiest  Hoist  to  operate 
now  on  tlie  market. 

For  further  particu¬ 
lars  address 

JOHN  FARRELL, 
Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

MANUFACTURER 


PALMER 

QUICK 

HOIST 


Horses  arc  busy 
in  haying  time. 
Bell  your  gasoline 
engine  l  o  a 
Palmer  Quick 
Hoist  and  unload  your  hay.  Can  be  used  for  hoisting 
ice  or  anything  where  a  hoister  is  used;  built  both  single 
and  double  drum.  Price  835.  If  you  have  no  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  we  can  sell  you  a  Palmer  Self-oiling  5-6 
H.  P.  engine  for  $125.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Coscob,  Conn, 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Selldirect 
shippingtouscrsoniy.atmanufacturers'  prices.  No 
agents.  Ou  rcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

A  Reliable  Water  Supply  System 

Have  “running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  It.”  Pumped  from  stream,  pond 
orspring.  Noexpense  for  powerjno  trouble; 
no  repairs.  Install  It  yourself,  or  wo  will 
install  for  you  a 

FOSTER  HIGH-DUTY  RAM 

au<l  guarantee  to  put  it  in  to  your  en- 
tiro  BatiBfactlon,  for  »  fixed  Burn, 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  No  trouble 
"or  cxpenBe  to  maintain.  Write  ub. 

Power  Specialty  Company 

111  Broadway,  New  York  ^ 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm  in  any  quantity, 

without  pumping  expense,  with  an  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  sup  ply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429  Trinity  Bldg..  N.Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
IUU  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 

1X7  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


C'Mtl M  Machinery 


1  urn  tout  surplus  iruitiiito 
money.  You  can  make 
handsome  promts  from  the 
sale  of  cider,  vinegur  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 

THE  BOOMER  5  BOSCHEST 
PRESS  CO.,  312  Water  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hydraulic 


Cider  Presses 

y  All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso- 
k  lino  Engines,  Boilers, 
_Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

rhomas- Albright  Co. ,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y, 


UNCLE  SAM’S 
REQUEST 


For  name  and  number 
on  Rural  Delivery  Mail 
Iiox.  On  receipt  of  2“» 
cents  I  will  mail  loatiy 
address  in  U.  s  your 
name  and  number  in 
2-inch  block  letters  on 
buckskin  Rtenci)  card,  will  last  a  lifetime.  You  can  use  it 
on  grain  sacks  and  many  other  places. 

Order  now  and  make  your  mall  box  look  good.  Addreis 
all  orders  to 

I.  G.  HUSTON,  Cary,  Ohio 

Be  sure  ajul  write  your  mime  and  number  plain 
when  ordering. 


BACTERIA  FOR  SALE 

Inoculated  Soil  for  Alfalfa  Seedinos— 50  Cents  per  100  lbs. 

400  to  GOO  lbs.  per  acre  required.  Sow  seed  in 
July  and  August.  R.  H.  WHITCOMB,  Amherst,  Mass. 

INOCULATED  ALFALFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  pounds.  S10.00  per  ton.  F.O.B.  Cars. 

Send  for  free  booklet  “  How  to  Grow  Alfalfa.” 

I>K.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 

Chest  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


450,000  Stone  Tomato 


Cabbage  Plants 

EXKHUIZEN'S  GLORY  (the  world’s  host  cab¬ 
bage),  grown  from  extra  selected  seed,  my  own 
importation, direct  from  introducers  in  Holland,  of 
this  truly  wonderful  cabbage,  l.OOO,  $1.50; 
5,,  OO,  $0.00.  All  Head  Early,  Early  Summer, 
Succession,  Winningstadt,  Suiehead,  Late  Flat 
Butch,  Drumhead.  Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy, 
Red  Rock,  Danish  Ball  Head  1,000,  $1;  5,000, $4; 
lO.OOO,  $7 .50.  Catalog— Seeds, Bulbs,  Plants,  free. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  SEEDSMAN 
100  Main  Street,  Chester,  N.  J. 

Extra  fine  large  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  si. so 

PER  1000.  Liberal  count.  Millions  of  vegetable 
plants,  all  kinds  and  varieties;  also  flowering  and 
decorating  plants  in  abundance.  Write  for  prices. 
ALONZO  J.  BRYAN,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 

FflR  Q  A  I  C— Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Sum- 
rUIl  0HLL  mer  Cabbage,  Earliana.  Jewel, 
June  Pink,  Stono,  Beauty  and  Globe  Tomatoes,  1000, 
$0.00.  Hothouse  grown,  transplanted  into  flats, 
frame  hardened.  Fine  stock.  Knocked  out,  packed 
securely,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  E.  l’UCKHAM,  Norwich,  Conn. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

500,000  Jersey  Yellow  sprouts  grown  from  selected 
seed.  $1.50  per  thousand. 

JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

PLANTS,  ready 
May  20th,  a  n  d 
throughout  June.  750,000  Sweet  Potato  plants, 
ready  May  5th.  Pepper,  Celery  and  Cabbage  plants 
in  their  season.  Send  for  price  list  to-day, 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Dei. 


VEGETABLE  1*1.  A  NTS — Cabbage  Plants,  $1  per  1,000. 

Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes.  Peppers  smi  KRRpliuits,  )2  per 
1,000.  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  ltnstol,  Pa. 

ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

KEVITT'S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Atbcnlii,  N.  J. 

Cireuihorru  Dlonfe— $225  thousand.  Senator  Dunlap. 
oTIdWucliy  ildlllb  Michel’s  Early,  Brandy  wine,  Bu- 
baeh,  Sample  Gandy.  Asparagus  roots,  Palmetto,  two  yrs. 
old,  $2. 110  thousand.  llAltKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  A.  Y, 

Cfrauihorru  Dlantc  Reliable  money-making  vari- 
OllunUGlIJ  lldlllo  eties  only  $9.50  per  1000.  New 
1910  illus.  catalog  Free.  S.  A.  Virdin,  Hnrtly,  Del. 

Cherry  Trees,  S7  per  100;  Applqs,  Pears, Peaches, Plums 
and  Quinces  at  wholesale  prices.  Gov't  inspected 
stock.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  on  Fruits  &  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Ontario  Nursery  Co.,  Box21,  Geneva,  N.V, 

FOR  SALE— 900,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  anil  Tomato 
Plants;  Asparagus  Roots.  Send  for  price  list, 
free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DCCItrEDIMP  Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
DCCAkCrinU  theme  Of  that  excellent  and  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  I  N  BEE 
Cl '  1/iTltE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-pagre  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.  THE  A.  1.  BOOT  CO.,  Box  65,  Medina,  Ohio. 


JAPANESE MILLET_Rocle!i,ic<1See<1' $-25  a -n- 


R.  TEMPLETON  &  SON, 


Ulster,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS-,!*?,!; 1ft 

Plants;  catalog  free.  Glick’s  Seed  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

MONTIIOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

_  Offer  SURE  protection  against  Fire, 

'.JitliaMiiijl  Lightning,  and  Storms.  Ornamental,  Inex- 
-f  •—  a  pensive.  Catalog.  Moutrou  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL 
KINDS  OF 

FRUIT  BASKETS 
and  CRATES 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  14,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 
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THE  COST  OF  A  CROP. 

No.  8 — A  New  York  Bean  Crop. 

We  are  to  have  a  wide  range  of  crop 
reports,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  W. 
A.  Lawrence,  of  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
sends  the  first  figures  of  a  bean  crop  of 
six  acres.  He  used  35  loads  of  mantfre 
at  one  dollar,  including  hauling  and 
spreading,  $35.  He  spent  40  hours  at 
plowing  or  $16,  making  a  total  to  start 
with  of  $51,  or  $8.50  per  acre.  This 
price  of  manure  is  low.  New  York  city 
manure  would  cost  us  about  $2.25  per 
ton  and  about  75  cents  to  haul  over  our 
hills.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  contain  as 
much  plant  food  as  the  manure  Mr. 
Lawrence  used.  We  must  remember 
this  when  we  compare  this  bean  crop 
with  one  where  purchased  fertilizers  are 
used. 

No.  9— An  Ohio  Oat  Crop. 

This  report  is  sent  by.  E.  W.  Kinney, 
of  Huron  County,  Ohio.  There  were 
nine  acres  in  the  field.  In  all,  a  little 
over  11  days  were  spent  plowing  and 
fitting  and  seeding.  All  told,  this  work 
amounted  .to  $34.05.  The  fertilizer  co-st 
$11  and  the  seed  bats  $7.20.  Thus  the 
cost  of  the  nine  acres  was  $52.25,  or 
$5.80  per  acre.  Mr.  Kinney  puts  the 
cost  of  labor  at  less  than  $4  per  day,  as 
he  says  poor  horses  were  used  part  of 
the  time. 

No.  10 — An  Ohio  Potato  Crop. 

As  an  offset  to  No*  6,  printed  last 
week,  we  give  the  following  from  Mr. 
Geo.  IT.  Thomsen,  of  Sandusky  County, 
Ohio.  Last  week  Mr.  Foster,  of  Long 
Island,  told  us  how.  16 Vo  acres  cost 
$874.99,  or  $53.30  per  acre,  to  get  the 
potatoes  in  the  ground,  well  fertilized. 
Now  here  comes  Mr.  Thomsen  with  a 
cost  of  $23  per  acre,  which  he  says  cov¬ 
ered  everything  except  the  seed.  We 
want  to  get  the  detailed  items  for  this 
year’s  crop.  A  comparison  of  this  new 
land  where  no  fertilizer  is  needed  with 
that  Long  Island  soil  where  they  used 
$34.39  wofifeh  of  fertilizer  pec  acre  will 
be  a  g^reat  contrast.  You  will  sec  that 
Mr.  Foster  uses  a  greater  value  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  Mr.  Thomsen  claims  for  total 
expenses  of  the  crop.  We  want  more 
details  about  this : 

I  am  interested  in  your  paper,  and  am 
managing  a  250-acre  stock,  grain  and  vege¬ 
table  farm.  I  want  1o  tell  you  about  my 
potatoes  last  year.  I  bad  two  acres,  on 
which  I  dug  430  bushels.  Sold  at  60  cpnts 
per  bushel,  which  is  .$129  an  acre  or  $258 
ou  the  Kwo  acres.  The  cost  of  labor,  spray¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  digging  and  hauling  to 
market  was  $46,  which  gives  me  a  profit  on 
the  two  acres  of  $212  or  $100  an  acre.  This 
land  is  worth  $100  an  acre  and  is  new 
land.  This  crop  was  the  first  crop  grown. 

I  sowed  to  rye  and  will  plant  same  ground 
tills  year;  expect  250  bushels  au  acre,  as 
last  year  I  turned  under  sod. 

GEO.  H.  THOMSEN. 

No.  1 1 — A  Virginia  Peanut  Crop. 

!  am  going  to  send  you  records  of  the 
expense  of  growing  7*4  acres  of  Virginia 
bunch  peanuts,  the  first  items  of  which  I 
give  below.  This  field  produced  a  crop 
of  Winter  oats  and  vetch  last  Spring, 
which  was  cut  for  hay,  the  ground  plowed, 
top-dressed  with  manure  and  planted  to 
corn.  Crimson  clover  was  sown  in  the 
corn,  but  on  account  of  extreme  dry  weath¬ 
er  the  stand  was  very  poor.  Ono-lialf  the 
field  where  clover  was  poorest  was  seeded 
to  rye  November  4.  Rye  made  a  fair  stand, 
and  it  and  (lie  scattering  clover  were  about 
six  inches  high  when  the  ground  was 
plowed,  April  12  to  14.  Here  are  the  ex¬ 
penses  so  far,  not  counting  cost  of  clover 
and  rye  seed,  which  should  be  charged  to 
permaneut  improvement  of  the  land  :  Five 
and  one-lourth  days  man  and  two  horses 
plowing  with  No.  20  Oliver  plow  and  har¬ 
rowing  with  Acme  at  $4  per  day,  $21. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va.  joiin  b.  lewis. 

Cabbage  Worms. 

What  arc  the  best  remedies  for  cabbage 
worms?  Does  it  succeed  to  plant  cabbage 
seed  in  the  hills  and  thin  the  plants? 

Churehville,  N.  Y.  v.  k. 

We  use  Paris  green  or  other  forms  of 
arsenic  in  water  or  flour  before  the  head 
forms.  We  would  not  use  tills  poison 
after  the  head  closes,  for  the  arsenic  may 
not  be  washed  out  of  the  cabbage.  After 
the  head  forms,  pepper,  hot  -  water,  salt 
and  lime  are  used.  You  can  grow  cabbage 
by  putting  flic  seed  whore  the  crop  is  to 
stand,  but  with  us  the  transplants  do  bet¬ 
ter,  and  we  can  often  grow  late  cabbage 
as  a  second  crop. 


Eradicating  Dandelion  in  Lawn. 

1.  B.  Q.,  Refton,  Pa. — Can  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  safe  and  effective  spray  to  be 
used  for  eradicating  dandelions  from  the 
lawn? 

Ans. — The  following  advice  is  given 
by  B.  O.  Longyear,  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  in  “News  Notes.” 

The  most  effective  and  practicable  meth¬ 
od  of  clearing  a  dandelion  infested  lawn, 
other  than  by  hand  digging,  is  by  the  use 
of  iron  sulphate  applied  as  a  spray.  The 
writer  has  succeeded  with  three  applica¬ 
tions  in  entirely  killing  all  plants  of  this 
common  lawn  pest  without  injuring  the 
grass.  A  portion  of  a  lawn  so  badly  in¬ 
fested  that  hardly  anything  but  dandelions 
was  visible  a  year  ago  is  now  without  a 
single  plant,  and  the  grass  has  thickened 
a  good  deal  in  consequence.  A  solution 
of  copperas  or  iron  sulphate  made  by 
dissolving  at  the  rate  of  lVt  pound  of  the 
salt  In  a  gallon  of  wat^r  should  be  applied 
to  the  lawn  with  a  spray  pump  so  as  to 
wet  every  plant.  It  will  not  do  to  use  a 
common  sprinkler.  The  solution  must  be 
put  on  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray  applied 
with  some  force  to  be  most  effective.  A 
common  bucket  spray  pump,  or  even  a  hand 
atomizer,  for  very  small  areas,  is  suitable, 
provided  it  makes  a  fine,  forcible  spray.  I)o 
not  try  to  hit  the  dandelions  only,  but 
cover  every  square  inch  of  the  lawn.  In 
this  way  all  seedling  plants  will  be  killed. 
Put  on  a  second  application  in  two  to  three 
weeks  and  a  third  and  possibly  a  fourth 
late  in  Summer  If  any  of  the  dandelions 
start  into  growth.  The  grass  will  be  black¬ 
ened  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  recovers 
and  after  a  watering  and  mowing  will  ap¬ 
pear  darker  green  than  before.  Do  not  allow 
the  solution  to  get  on  cement  or  stone 
walks  as  it  produces  a  rather  permanent, 
yellow  stain. 

Tarring  Corn;  Crimson  Clover. 

E.  A.  J.,  Phalanx  Sta O. — IIow  is  seed 
corn  tarred  to  prevent  the  crows  from  dig¬ 
ging  it  up?  Please  state  your  opinion  on 
sowing  Crimson  clover  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  my  clay  land  in  this  latitude, 
Trumbull  County,  0.  Will  it  pay  me? 

Ans. — Our  plan  is  to  put  the  corn 
in  a  metal  bucket  and  warm  it.  Then 
put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tar  on  top 
of  the  corn  and  stir  with  an  iron  spoon. 
Stir  and  stir  arid  then  stir  again,  work¬ 
ing  the  corn-  from  top  to  bottom.  In  this 
way  the  corn  will  all  be  coated  with 
tar.  Sift  wood  ashes  over  it  to  dry 
the  corn,  and  it  will  handle  better.  It 
is  doubtful  if  Crimson  clover  will  live 
through  the  Winter  three  times  in  10. 
It  will  make  more  than  enough  growth 
during  the  Fall  to  pay  for  seed  and 
labor.  Add  Cow-horn  turn-ip  seed  and 
also  one  peck  of  rye  to  the  acre.  The 
clover  and  turnips  will  probably  bet 
killed  out  in  late  Winter,  but  the  rye 
will  live  and  give  bulk  to  turn  under. 

A  Plague  of  Ants. 

E.  G.  P.,  Paterson,  N.  J. — 1  came  here 
for  the  Summer  and  started  housekeeping. 

I  find  the  closets  filled  with  ants,  black 
ones,  but  small ;  not  only  the  kitchen  clos¬ 
ets,  but  the  washstaud  drawers,  and  even 
the  bedroom  floors.  As  I  never  was  trou¬ 
bled  like  tills  before,  I  really  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  asked  a  neighbor,  and  she 
advised  tansy  leaves,  but  this  did  no  good 
at  all. 

Ans. — First  find  the  nests  where  the 
ants  come  from  and  destroy  them.  The 
little  black  ant  often  has  its  nests  out 
of  doors,  under  stones.  Should  the 
nests  be  found  they  can  be  destroyed 
with  boiling  water,  or  by  spraying  with 
kerosene,  or  these  outdoor  nests  may  be 
destroyed  with  carbon  bisulphide.  Make 
a  hole  in  the  nest  several  inches  deep 
with  a  broom  handle  or  other  stick,  and 
put  in  about  one  ounce  of  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide,  covering  quickly.  If  a  large  nest 
several  holes  should  be  treated  with  the 
bisulphide.  This  chemical  must  be  care¬ 
fully  handled,  as  it  is  poisonous  and 
highly  explosive;  never  bring  any  light 
near  it.  Trapping  the  ants  will  then 
remove  them  from  the  house.  Dijp 
sponges  in  sweetened  wafer  and  put 
where  the  ants  congregate,  gather  up 
from  time  to  time  and  drop  in  boiling 
water  to  destroy  the  ants  clinging  to 
the  sponge.  After  a  quantity  of  the  ants 
have  been  destroyed  the  colonies  are  so 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  workers  that 
they  die  out.'  You  may  find  the  nests 
are  in  the  house,  under  floors  or  behind 
boards.  In  that  case,  spray  with  gaso¬ 
line,  taking  all  precautions  to  avoid  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire,  and  then  trap  as  before 
advised. 


The  Country  Merchant  Again. 

I  know  a  good  deal  as  to  the  opposition 
of  the  retail  dealers  to  the  parcels  post. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  working 
against  it  as  hard  as  they  can.  The  ex¬ 
press  companies  have  been  the  .great  fac¬ 
tor,  and  no  doubt  are  doing  all  they  can 
to-day.  But  I  know  that  what  Congress¬ 
men  really  fear  now  is  this  organized  op¬ 
position  of  the  retail  dealer.  Are  the  people 
of  this  country  going  to  be  ruled  by  this 
class?  There  is  just  one  way  to  fight 
them.  Let  farmers  organize  and  pledge 
themselves  that  till  these  dealers  cease 
fighting  the  parcels  post  they  will  buy 
everything  possible  from  the  .  mail-order 
houses.  This  will  bring  them  to  time  as 
nothing  else  will,  and  as  I  believe  is  the 
only  practical  way  to  secure  the  needed 
legislation.  A  partial  or  limited  parcels 
post  would,  I  believe,  be  worse  than  nothing, 
for  it  would  probably  be  a  failure  and  tend 
to  discredit  the  whole  thing.  n. 

Illinois. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  opened  a  discussion 
on  this  question,  and  feel  prepared  lo  go 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  above  proposition 
is  no  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
country  merchant  who  recently  told  us 
that  the  stores  keep  up  the  value  of  farm 
property.  We  think  the  country  merchants 
are  standing  in  their  own  light  when  they 
oppose  parcels  post.  They  cannot  hold  it 
up  forever.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
them  to  “get  wise”  now  and  plan  to  use 
the  privilege  in  their  own  business.  We 
believe  that  a  limited  parcels  post  will 
demonstrate  its  value. 


Kerosene  on  Stumps. 

In  reading  “The  Ileron  Nest,”  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  clearing  of  the 
wild  land  df  stumps  by  saturating  them  with 
kerosene  and  gunpowder  and  burning.  Can 
you  toll  me  if  this  is  a  practical  way  of 
removing  green  stumps?  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  someone  who  has  actually  cleared 
land  in  this  way.  f.  l.  a. 

Kinsman,  O. 

Mr.  Foster,  author  of  “The  Heron  Nest,” 
assured  us  that  the  plan  mentioned  had 
been  tried  successfully  with  dry  stumps. 
Time  must  be  given  for  the  kerosene  to 
work  into  the  stump,  and  it  must  be  dry 
at  time  of  burning.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  readers  about  it. 
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Why 
do  you 
spend  your 
hard-earned 
money  for  board 
gates  that  the  stock  and 
weather  soon  destroy? 
Why  buy  cheaply  constructed 
steel  gates  that  soon  rust  out  and 
break  down,  when  you  can  buy 

Republic  Farm  Gates 

that  do  not  require  constant  repairs;  that  are 
built  to  stand  hard  service  and  do  it. 

Republic  Farm  Gates  are  made  from 
high-carbon  extra  heavy  tubular  steel.  This 
makes  the  Republic  positively  the  strongest  and 
best  farm  gate  made. 

Republic  Gates  are  furnished  either  with 
or  without  our  convenient  raising  bar  that  allows 
the  gate  to  be  raised  as  high  as  two  feet. 

The  fabric  used  in  Republic  Farm  Gates 
is  made  of  the  heaviest  and  strongest  Bessemer 
steel  wire  and  is  made  rust  resistant  by  heavy 
galvanizing.  It  can  never  come  loose  or  bulge 
out  of  shape, 

Our  handsome  new  catalog  sent  Free 
Republic  Fence  and  Gato  Company 
211  Republic  at.  North  Chicago,  III. 


LAWN  FENCE 

-jo  Many  designs."  Cheap  as 
Y Y  wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box314  Winchester,  Ind, 


I 
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or  Rabbits 

_  Chickens,  Hog' _  _  , 

[F  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  Jf 

&cat‘g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 

Ik  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

'  "  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


*50  Buys  Best  All-Steel  Farm  Gate 

JrjB  Cheap  as  wood.  Lists  a  lifetime.  12  ft.  long;  51  in. 
high .  Resists  all  kimls  or  stock.  Also  Farm  Fence. Orna- 
|  mental  Wlreaud  Wrought  Iron  Fences.  Catalogue  free. 

VV  rite  lor  Special  Offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box338,  Decatur,  Ind. 


SLATE  FOR  ROOFS. 

Growing  Popularity  of  This  Fine  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  Due  to  a  Better  Understanding 
of  Its  Advantages. 

James  Carew,  the  master  builder  of 
his  day  (1602),  held  slate  as  a  roofing 
material  in  great  esteem : 

“In  substance,  thinne,”  he  wrote,  “in 
colour,  faire;  in  waight,  light;  in  last¬ 
ing,  strong.” 

Over  three  hundred  years  later — that 
is  to  say,  only  a  few  years  ago — Samuel 
Hughes,  C.E.,  expressed  the  opinion  of 
the  well-informed  members  of  the  build¬ 
ing  profession  when  lie  wrote  into  his 
report : 

“Slate  is  surely  to  come  into  extensive 
use  where  great  strength  and  durability 
are  required.  In  these  qualities  slate 
may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
building  material  in  the  world.” 

In  other  words,  for  good  looks,  light¬ 
ness  with  strength,  elegance  of  appear¬ 
ance,  and  durability  with  thinness,  three 
hundred  odd  years  of  invention,  experi¬ 
ence  and  progress  have  produced  noth¬ 
ing  superior  as  a  roofing  material  to  that 
which  was  best  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

This  is  the  test  of  “time,”  which  the 
old  saying  declares,  “proves  all  things 
whether  they  be  of  good  or  evil.” 

In  appearance  slate  is  the  most  or¬ 
derly,  modern  and  aristocratic  of  all 
roofing  material.  It  lacks  the  top-heavi¬ 
ness  of  tile,  the  “cheapness”  of  tin  or 
galvanized  iron,  and  the  slip-shod  make¬ 
shift  appearance  of  paper  and  patent 
roofing. 

Professor  A.  P.  Jamison,  M.  E„  Pur¬ 
due  University,  considers  a  slate  roof 
as  a  valuable  asset  on  a  building.  “A 
good  slate  roof,”  he  says,  “is  a  fine  cov¬ 
ering.  It  looks  well,  is  a  protection 
against  fire,  it  is  cleanly  and  it  lasts  a 
lifetime.” 

Felt,  shingles  and  ir-on  cost  less;  tin, 
copper,  lead  and  tile,  much  more  in  the 
beginning— but  this  does  not  tell  the 
complete  story.  Copper,  costing  five 
times  as  much,  lasts  only  one-third  as 
long.  Shingles,  costing  two-thirds  as 
much,  are  only  one-seventh  as  durable 
as  a  good  sea  green  or  purple  slate. 
Felt,  cheaper  still  (in  every  way),  is 
really  unworthy  of  comparison,  with 
practically  no  life  whatever. 

Slate  is  the  true  protection — thatch, 
rubber,  tar,  pitch,  wood,  or  felt  roofs 
most  emphatically  are  not.  The  latter 
crack,  dry,  melt  or  splinter  in  the  sun, 
giving  entrance  to  the  weather,  and  they 
are  a  constant  invitation  to  the  passing 
spark; 

In  the  older  countries  slate  has  already 
won  its  place  as  a  roofing  material.  It  is 
even  now  a  favorite  in  the  United  States 
and  is  rapidly  gaining  popularity. 


Tell  us  The 
Your  Roof 


and  we’ll  show  you  how  you 
can  protect  it  from  lire,  rust 
or  decay  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life — 
for  a  hundred  years. 

At  a  cost  no  greater 
than  you  will  pay  for  an 
artificial  roofing— here  ia 
a  natural  roofing  that 
will  never  wear  out— that  will  not  become  water 
soaked,  dry  out,  split,  warp  or  rot.  The  new  home 
you  plan — or  the  one  you  now  occupy — when  roofed 
with  slate  will  solve  these  problems  forever. 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  the  only  roofing  material  that  the  skill  of  man  can 
not  duplicate  or  even  imitate  in  quality,  permanency 
and  all-around  satisfaction.  And  when  you  find  it 
on  the  roofs  of  churches,  school  houses,  public  build¬ 
ings,  mills,  factories — on  the  homes  of  humble  cot¬ 
tages  or  those  of  the  well-to-do,  isn’t  it  only  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  it  is  best  for  you  to  specify 
that  slate  be  placed  upon  your  roof? 


Tell  us  Where  to  Send  this  Booklet 

Explaining  clearly,  briefly,  intorostingly — absolutely  without  bias 
or  exaggeration — every  point  or  question  about  "Roofs”  that  you 
want  to  know.  Sixteen  pages  of  practical,  timely  and  helpful 
hints  that  will  save  you  money  in  the  final  selection  of  now  roof¬ 
ing  for  tho  homo,  barn,  dairy,  granary  or  any  other  building  on 
your  farm.  Simply  sign  and  mail  tho  coupon  bolow.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt.  your  copy  will  bo  forwarded — without  cost  or  obligation — by 
return  mail. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Go. 

( Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out ) 

IIO  Clark  Stroot,  Granville,  M.  Y. 


•mammaauaamSign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today «■*■■■■■ 

2  The  American  Sea  Green  Slato  Co., 

1  1  O  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  V. 

■  Sond  the  Book  “Roofs”  and  naiuo  of  tho  nearest  dealer  in 
2  Roofing  Slato  to  this  address. 

■  Name . . . . . . . . . 

■  Address . . . 

S  Town . State . 

2  Style  Hoof . . . 

2  Approximate  Size . . . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  28, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Strawberries. — After  long  waiting 
and  much  trouble  we  got  those  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  ground  by  May  14.  The 
constant  rains  kept  the  soil  so  wet  that 
we  could  not  work  it  properly,  and 
there  is  no  use  setting  plants  in  unfit 
soil.  The  field  is  not  the  one  we  se¬ 
lected  last  Fall.  The  one  we  had  in 
mind  broke  out  into  a  thick  sod  this 
Spring  in  spite  of  last  year’s  culture, 
and  I  knew  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  fight  that  grass  among  berries — to 
say  nothing  of  white  grubs.  Across 
the  lane  is  another  field,  rich  and  strong, 
but  naturally  wet.  It  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  past  three  years  and  is 
reasonably  clean.  So,  as  a  sort  of  make¬ 
shift,  we  took  this  for  strawberries.  The 
ground  was  plowed  early  and  fitted  with 
spring-tooth  and  Acme  until  we  had 
it  right.  Then  came  the  rains,  which 
made  the  field  like  deep  mud  and  left 
it  hard.  We  have  worked  it  with  the 
spike  harrow  and  finally  got  those  plants 
in  about  as  near  right  as  we  know  how. 
For  the  sake  of  knowing  just  what  a 
field  of. berries  comes  to,  I  shall  give  the 
figures  from  one  block  of  about  4,000 
plants.  The  plants  are  set  2l/2  feet  each 
way.  I  started  several  years  ago  setting 
plants  closer,  but  experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  I  can  do  better  with 
wider  spaces  between.  With  Marshall 
plants  2l/2  feet  apart  we  can  work  with 
the  horse  both  ways  all  through  the 
Summer  and  put  down  four  or  five 
layers  around  each  parent  plant.  These 
can  be  left  as  one  big  “hill”  or  used  for 
sale  or  for  transplanting. 

The  cost  of  starting  these  4,000  plants 
I  figure  as  follows — putting  the  labor 
at  20  cents  an  hour  for  man  and  10 
cents  for  each  horse:  Plowing,  $3.50; 
harrowing.  $3.60;  setting  plants,  $5.40; 
plants.  $22.40;  total,  $34.90.  You  will 
see  that  we  used  the  harrow  freely.  The 
field  was  well  plowed  to  begin  with. 
Some  of  the  plants  were  bought — 
others,  w'ere  from  our  own  beds.  I  have 
charged  the  price  I  paid  and  the  ex¬ 
press  cost.  We  sold  some  of  our  own 
plants  at  $10  per  thousand,  and  they 
were  worth  it,  but  I  '  charged  in  this 
case  at  about  the  cost  of  plants  from  a 
plant  nursery.  We  shall  use  some  fer¬ 
tilizer — how  much  to  be  determined  by 
the  way  the  plants  grow.  That  cost  will 
be  added  later.  If  our  plans  mature 
this  field  will  be  cultivated  about  20 
times  and  hoed  at  least  four  times. 
There  will  be  runners  to  cut  off  and 
new  plants  to  be  potted  or  laid  down. 
All  this  great  cost  of  labor  will  be 
added  that  we  may  see  what  such  cul¬ 
ture  comes  to.  This  is  not  the  best 
field  for  our  purpose.  We  can  do  far 
better  next  year  when  we  conquer  that 
sod  on  the  other  field.  Yet,  what  do 
you  say  to  growing  20,000  potted  plants 
for  sale  and  3,000  quarts  of  berries  on 
this  patch?  I  am  not  making  any  bet 
or  boast  about  it,  but  I  consider  that 
quite  within  reason,  and  with  no  7  .iis- 
hap  a  better  record  can  be  made.  You 
must  remember  too  that  a  field  set  in 
this  way  is  about  as  permanent  as  a 
crop  of  currants  or  blackberries.'  We 
can  renew  the  hills  by  putting  down 
new  layers  and  keep  them  going  for 
years  if  need  be. 

Horse  or  Hoe. — I  have  heard  a  dis¬ 
cussion  between  a  New  England  garden¬ 
er  and  an  Iowa  corn  grower.  The  for¬ 
mer  claimed  that  with  a  hand  hoe  and 
a  wheel  hoe  and  no  horse  on  the  place 
he  could  *get  more  money  out  of 
the  ground  than  the  Iowa  man  could 
with  his  best  team  of  horses.  The 
Western  farmer  hooted  at  the  idea, 
but  I  would  back  the  hoe  man  in  the 
contest.  He  could  grow  Marshall  straw¬ 
berries,  onions  and  celery — all  worked 
by  hand  on  rich  soil,  and  if  he  knew 
how  to  do  it  turn  off  a  great  crop.  If 
lie  were  a  good  salesman  he  could  get 
more  out  of  his  season’s  labor  than  the 
Western  man"  could  for  the  Summer’s 


product  of  corn  or  potatoes  or  hay.  But 
let  no  man  think  he  can  start  right  in 
without  previous  experience  and  do 
this  magic  with  a  hoe.  He  might  as 
well  expect  to  start  dentistry  or  watch¬ 
making  without  knowing  how  to  do  the 
work.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  city  man 
who  wants  to  know  how  many  hills  of 
strawberries  and  how  many  chickens  one 
man  can  care  for  besides  doing  the  other 
work  on  a  50-acre  farm !  This  man 
does  not  realize  that  it  all  depends 
on  the  man,  the  soil,  the  variety  of 
berries  and  the  breed  of  hens,  and  the 
way  they  are  kept.  On  weedy  or  grassy 
soil  with  varieties  which  naturally  make 
many  runners  every  hour  of  a  man’s 
time  would  be  needed  to  keep  an  acre 
clean.  You  should  have  seen  the  first 
berries  - 1  tried  to  grow !  By  August 
you  could  hardly  see  the  plants.  It 
was  a  wet  Summer,  and  the  grass  came 
in  and  made  a  meadow  of  the  field. 
As  for  chickens,  it  depends  on  whether 
you  intend  to  let  them  run  free  or  keep 
them  yarded.  You  will  be  obliged  to  do 
the  latter  if  you  are  to  grow  hilled 
strawberries.  My  advice  would  be  to 
start  with  500  plants  on  clean  ground 
and  give  them  all  the  care  they  need. 
Keep  a  strict  account  ’of  what  it  all 
costs.  When  the  crop  is  picked  figure 
up  and  you  will  either  drop  a  lot  of 
other  work  and  plant  more  strawberries 
or  let  the  patch  dead  alone. 

Farm  Notes. — On  May  14  I  went 
about  with  a  foot  rule  measuring  the 
growth  made  by  various  crops.  Plenty 
of  the  hill  strawberries  were  14  inches 
high.  This  means  measured  with  the 
leaves  pulled  straight  up.  The  best  Al¬ 
falfa  was  30  inches  high,  with  the  aver¬ 
age  about  two  feet.  The  seven-year-old 
apple  trees  in  sod  have  made  a  growth 
of  seven  inches.  Red  clover  averages 
about  16  inches  high  for  last  Spring’s 
seeding  on  good  ground,  and  Orchard 
grass  is  about  two  feet  for  the  best — 
where  it  has  been  fertilized.  The  best 
rye  is  nearly  five  feet  high  with  an 
average  of  a  little  under  four  feet.  The 
oats  and  peas  stand  at  about  eight  inches. 
The  wet  weather  is  responsible  for  this 
rapid  growth.  Some  of  the  rye  is  ready 
to  be  cut,  but  it  would  be  folly  to 
touch  it  now,  for  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  curing  it  for  hay.  I  shall 
have  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  before, 
that  rye  cut  in  bloo.it i  and  well  cured 
makes  a  fair  hay.  It  is  the  poorest  of 
all  the  grain  hays,  being  tough  and  not 
as  tasty  as  oats,  barley  or  wheat.  We 
feed  several  tons  of  it  every  year  in 
Winter  when  the  horses  are  not  hard  at 
work.  .  .  .  Corn  planting  with  us 

is  late.  It  will  be  June  1  before  we 
can  get  it  all  in.  The  ground  has  been 
wet  and  cold,  and  while  some  farmers 
planted  early,  I  doubt  if  they  will  gain 
anything.  We  use  our  flint  entirely  this 
year.  It  will  mature  in  a  little  over  90 
days  with  anything  like  a  fair  show. 

.  .  .  My  neighbor  tells  me  he  was 

offered  $25  a  ton  for  hay  recently.  Rye 
straw  sells  at  $20  to  $23  in  local  mar¬ 
kets.  The  last  time  I  bought  a  ton  of 
baled  hay  I  found  that  it  cost  me  $19.75 
at  our  railroad  station.  It  was  -not  first- 
class.  On  tracing  it  back  to  the  grower, 
I  concluded  that  he  got  $7  fop  the  ton, 
and  out  of  that  paid  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing,  baling  and  hauling.  The  $12.75  went 
to  the  various  handlers  who  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  two  farms !  The  hay  that  I 
speak  of  as  bringing  $25  is  delivered  di¬ 
rect  to  the  buyer’s  barn.  Our  customers 
prefer  long  hay,  for  no  one  can  tell 
until  the  wires  are  cut  what  mysteries 
the  hay  bale  shelters.  In  spite  of  the 
way  autos  are  displacing  horses,  hay 
remains  one  of  our  best  local  crops.  We 
have  promises  of  the  greatest  clover 
crop  in  the  farm’s  history.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  out  some  plan  for  cutting  and  grind¬ 
ing  this  crop  for  poultry  food. 

All  Sorts. — The  woman  who  does 
part  of  our  washing  laid  down  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply  the  other  day. 
She  did  not  come  and  say  “Please, 
won’t  you  pay  me  more-' for  doing  this 


work?”  No — she  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  market.  She  merely  remarked : 
“The  price  for  this  washing  will  be  50 
cents  more  hereafter.  The  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  higher  and  I  must  have  more  for 
my  work !” 

Of  course,  water  and  soap  do  not  cost 
any  more  than  formerly,  and  no  more 
energy  is  required  to  rub  out  the  dirt. 
I  could  not  get  any  more  for  eggs  or 
potatoes  or  fruit.  Yet  there  is  no  ar¬ 
guing  with  the  woman  who  washes  or 
the  skilled  man  who  does  farm  work. 
You  simply  come  up  to. the  rack  or  do 
without.  These  people  have  a  monopoly 
because  they  do  a  class  of  work  which 
is  necessary,  and  which  the  world  can¬ 
not  do  without.  Every  morning  I  see 
an  army  of  typewriters,  clerks  or  sales¬ 
men  going  to  the  city.  Not  one  in  1,000 
of  them  would  have  the  courage  or  the 
power  to  stand  up  and  demand  more 
for  their  services,  as  our  washerwoman 
has  done !  While  she  deals  in  neces¬ 
sities,  they  command  nothing,  for  the 
places  of  most  of  them  could  be  filled 
without  great  inconvenience  in  a  week. 
The  way  our  people  are  being  educated 
at  present  tends  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the 
necessary  workers  and  crowd  the  army 
of  incompetents  who  work  at  non-es¬ 
sential  things.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  too, 
when  you  think  of  it,  because  any  man 
who  can  think  consecutively  for  half  a 
minute  must  realize  that  the  production 
of  food  and  fibre  is  running  short  of  de¬ 
mand.  That  means  that  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  these  things  in  the  future  are  to 
come  nearest  to  monopoly,  and  with 
monopoly  lies  opportunity  and  prosper¬ 
ity.  There  has  been  a  rush  to  the  city, 
which  has  swamped  out  opportunity  there 
for  young  people.  The  wave  is  now 
coming  back,  yet  our  teachers  and  our 
school  officials  do  not  seem  to  see  it. 
We  are  still  educating  children  for  the 
unessential  works  of  life.  This  feeling 
is  well  nigh  universal  in  this  country 
among  men  of  middle  age.  Here  I  speak 
of  it  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  once  re¬ 
ceive  the  following  from  California : 

I  want  to  “pat  you  on  the  hack.”  I 
refer  to  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  page  498, 
in  regard  to  your  stand  on  high  school 
matters.  I  was  changing  work  with  a 
neighbor  the  other  day.  His  two  children, 
home  from  high  school,  viewed  us  with  a 
mild  disdain  because  our  table  manners 
were  not  correct.  All  the  latest  scores  and 
tricks  in  tennis,  basketball,  etc.,  were  at 
their  fingers’  ends,  and  a  fashionable  wed¬ 
ding  on  their  tongues  (to  which  none  of 
us  will  go,  though  probably  invited  as  old 
acquaintance).  Of  practical  learning  we 
heard  none,  except  when  a  sop  was  thrown 
to  us  in  the  information  that  their  ex¬ 
perimental  plot  of  cabbage  plants  was  not 
doing  well.  The  “experimental  plot”  the 
old  man  and  1  put  out  are  nearly  ready 
to  eat.  Now,  this  man  has  worked  hard 
to  give  those  children  better  advantages 
than  he  had,  and  the  result  is  they  look 
down  on  him.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
spent  his  money  on  them  as  he  went  along, 
and  will  leave  them  nothing  that  they  can 
keep  up  the  acquired  (or  artificial?)  style 
on.  It  looks,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
unbalanced ;  nothing  in  their  course  to  lit 
them  for  the  life  they  must  expect  to  live. 

G.  E.  E. 

I  think  I  could  safely  guarantee  to 
find  in  this  country  one  million  men 
who  will  take  that  view  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation.  •  h.  w.  c. 

Suburbs :  “It  is  simply  great  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  and  liear  the  leaves 
whispering  outside  of  your  window.” 
Cityman :  “It  is  all  right  to  hear  the 
leaves  whisper,  but  I  never  could  stand 
hearing  the  grass  mown.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 


iLIGHTNIN 

Protection  at  Lowest  Cost 

Don't  keep  yonrfamily  and  property 
In  danger.  Install  a  Scott  lightning 
protect!  on  system .  I  sell  direct — at  low 
l  cost- freight  prepaid,  with  simple  in- 
Istructions  so  you  can  put  it  up.  1  save 
'you  agents’  and  dealers'  profits. 

Pay  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

,  Order  on  approval.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory. if  nota  big  bargain,  ship  back 
at  my  expense.  Write  for  literal  offer 
and  free  bonk  of  valuable  information 
about  Lightning.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
THE  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept.  I ,  Detroit.  Mich. 


RICKER  HAY  CARRIER 

For  Barn  or  Stack  . 

With  Fork  or  Sling  v 

Holds  the  load  at 
any  point,  draws 
easy,  runs  either 
way,  never  Linds  on 
track;  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Dozen 
different  styles- all 
the  result  of  40  years’ 
experience. 

The  Ricker  Mfg.  Co. 

250  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


PORTER 
HAY  CARRIER 

Has  wide  open  mouth  and 
swinging  fork  pulley.  Fills 
^  hay  mow  full  to  the  roof.  Is 
without  exception  best  bay 
carrier  in  the  United  States.  Semi 
lor  illustrated  booklet  of  POR¬ 
TER'S  up-to-date  hay  tools. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 

BINDER  TWINE  7 ho  POUND. 

||  Shipped  on  approval.  Farmer  Agents 
wanted.  For  samples  and  catalogue  write 
TliEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio. 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 

Complete  Home  Study  Courses  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Landscape 
Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  (Ttlture  ami 
Veterinary  Science  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the 
Mas«.  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Craig  of 
Cornell  University  and  oilier  eminent  teach¬ 
ers.  Over  on  eh  limited  Home  St  inly  Courses 
i  .  r  ,, .  .  under  able  professors  In  lendhiK  colleges. 

i«i.  ■  s  250  paste  catalogue  free.  Write  to-day. 
Till:  HOtfK  COKKKSPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
I_ l>cpt.  Springfield,  Muss. 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

All  Kinds  of  Pure 

FERTILIZER  MAT  TRIALS  for 
HOME  MIXING 

Also  a  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  for  general 
purpo-.es.  Guaranteed  4-S-7  per  cent. 

80  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
£3?" We  employ  no  salesmen  or  agents,  and  appeal 
to  independent  CASH  BUYERS  ONLY,  who 
want  a  llrst-class  urticle  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Prize  Competitors 

Every  Competitor  in  Farm. 
Contests  for  high  quality  and 
large  product  of  different 
Crops  per  acre  should  use 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


to  supplement  both  Fertilizers 
and  Cultivation. 

Every  Ammoniate  has  to 
be  converted  in  the  soil  into 
Nitrate  before  Crops  can  use 
it.  Do  not  fail  to  consider  this 
when  entering  Crop  Contests 
and  use  one  hundred  pounds 
of  Nitrate  as  a  supplementary 
top  dressing. 

Directions  how  to  use  Nitrate  of 
Soda  on  any  crop  will  be  sent  you 
if  you  write. 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

71  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


IN  EACH  TGWH 

and  district  to 
ride  and  ex- 


WANTED-RIDER  A6ENTS 

Mbit  a  sample  1910  Model  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every¬ 
where  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once for  full  particulars  and  special  offer.  _ 
NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  ana. 
[  allow  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TKL1L  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  ft  Ilf  EAPTflBV  nninro  Wefumish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 

LUn  rtUf  I  UllI  H  lllO  CO  at  onesmall  profit  aboveactual  factory  cost.  You  save  Jio  to  $25 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
vnil  Uf  SI  I  DC  AGTnillCUCn  When  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  UU  WILL  DC  HO  I  UniODCU  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  atlovver  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  store3  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 


TIDICC  AmCTCD  DO  A  If  C  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  SnCdr  wUHO  I  EH  DflHEVE  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineatltalf  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Larsee  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept,  c  m, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1910. 
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Ruralisms 


Handling  Young  Peach  Trees. 

U.  P-,  Sharon,  Mass. — I  have  planted 
down  on  Cape  Cod  a  hundred  small  one- 
year  peach  trees,  cutting  them  to  whips  18 
inches  high.  Is  it  wise  to  do  any  hud- 
rubbing  to  head  them?  Is  it  wise  to  use 
any  preventive  spray  on  these  little  peach 
trees  when  the  foliage  is  out?  I  am  told 
that  spraying  peach  trees  is  usually  omitted 
until  they  come  into  bearing,  unless  some 
conspicuous  trouble  arises. 

AnS. — We  should  let  these  little  trees 
alone  except  to  give  them  good  culture 
or  a  thick  mulch  around  them.  Instead 
of  rubbing  off  the  buds,  let  them  start 
their  heads,  and  when  they  have  done 
so  decide  which  limbs  to  leave.  You  can 
decide  this  better  from  the  appearance 
of  the  twigs  than  from  the  buds.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  trees  should  be 
sprayed  except  for  scale.  This  can  be 
attended  to  by  wiping  the  trees  with  a 
solution  of  soluble  oil  or  lime-sulphur 
at  planting. 

What  About  Seedless  Grapes? 

E.  V.  II.,  Cleelum,  N.  C. — Is  there  such 
a  plant  as  a  seedless  grape  that  will  grow 
in  the  mountains  of  western  North  Caro¬ 
lina?  The  “bunch”  grapes  (Labruscas) 
grow  well  here,  and  I  have  quite  a  vine¬ 
yard  of  several  kinds,  but  would  like  to 
have  a  few  more.  If  there  is  no  seedless 
grape,  is  there  one  that  has  noticeably 
fewer  seeds  than  the  average  Concord,  for 
instance?  The  Niagara  often  has  only 
one  or  two  seeds  in  grapes  from  one  vine 
that  I  have. 

Ans. — So  far  as  I  have  ever  heard  or 
seen  there  is  no  seedless  variety  of  grape 
belonging  to  the  class  that  will  succeed 
in  any  of  the  Eastern  or  Central 
States,  but  there  are  several  such  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  European  species,  Vitis  vini- 
fera.  They  have  been  grown  in  Spain, 
Italy  and  other  portions  of  southern  Eu¬ 
rope  for  many  years,  and  there  are  vine¬ 
yards  of  them  in  California,  where  they 
are  dried  into  raisins  of  the  very  best 
quality.  Sultana  and  Thompson  are  two 
of  the  best  varieties  ami  most  nurseries 
in  California  sell  them.  But  Labrusca  and 
other  species  that  are  of  American  origin 
have  not  as  yet  produced  any  novelties 
of  this  kind,  Niagara  has  about  the  few¬ 
est  seeds  of  any  of  them. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Strawberries  in  a  Peach  Orchard. 

J.  A.  S:,  York,  Pa. — Last  Spring  I  planted 
300  peach  trees,  and  planted  one-half  acre 
to  strawberries  on  same  ground ;  both  are 
In  fine  condition.  I  would  like  to  let  the 
berries  go  another  year.  Will  they  injure 
the  trees  if  I  dig  several  feet  about  the 
trees  and  apply  lime? 

Ans. — We  do  not  see  what  harm  the 
strawberries  can  do  if  they  are  kept 
clean  and  well  cultivated.  We  are  do¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  Last  year  peach 
trees  were  planted  in  a  strawberry  field, 
from  which  three  crops  had  been  taken. 
They  made  a  good  growth,  and  the 
strawberries  will  be  fruited  again.  We 
keep  them  clean  and  throw  the  weeds 
around  the  young  trees.  We  would  not 
plant  berries  in  an  orchard  unless  we 
were  short  for  room. 

Walker  Beauty  Apple. 

The  Walker  Beauty  was  exhibited  at 
our  horticultural  meeting  last  January. 
It  is  a  yellow  apple  with  attractive  blush 
on  sunny  side,  a  very  good  cooking  ap¬ 
ple,  but  too  acid  to  be  enjoyable  when 
eaten  out  of  hand.  The  Walker  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  Rome  Beauty,  which 
originated  in  southern  Ohio,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  color  of  which  is  red  or  heavily 
striped  with  red.  The  origin  of  Walker 
is  not  definitely  known,  but  is  supposed 
to  be  native  to  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
been  but  sparingly  planted  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  and  is  of  doubtful  value  com¬ 
mercially.  Speaking  for  Ohio,  the  Rome 
Beauty  is  vastly  superior  both  for  home 
and  market.  f.  h.  eallou. 


Fertilizer  for  Fruit. 

Several  readers  ask  for  the  pamphlet  on 
“Fertilizers  For  Fruit”  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Voor- 
hees,  recently  noted.  It  Is  a  reprint  of  an 
address  before  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society,  and  will  be  sent  by  the  secretary, 
II.  G.  Taylor,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


Experience  With  Lime  and  Sulphur. 

J.  L.  (No  Address). — The  scientists  seem 
to  differ  regarding  the  proper  form  of  ar¬ 
senic  to  use  with  lime-sulphur  spray.  One 
says  arsenite  of  lime,  another  says  arsenate 
of  lead  is  the  only  thing,  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  right? 

Ans. — Prof.  W.  M.  Scott,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  advises  arsenate 
of  lead.  He  claims  that  arsenite  of  lime 
burned  the  foliage  severely,  even  worse 
than  Paris  green.  The  arsenate  of  lead 
used  in  the  lime  sulphur  is  said  to  in¬ 
crease  its  value  as  a  fungicide.  On  the 
other  hand,  Prof.  Stewart,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  claims  that  arsenite  of  lime  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  formula  which  he  suggests  is 
superior  to  other  forms.  Our  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  arsenate  of  lead  has 
been  more  thoroughly  experimented  with 
in  field  culture  than  has  the  other  form, 
and  as  most  sprayers  would  buy  the 
arsenate  we  should  use  it  and  wait  for 
further  experiment  with  the  arsenite. 

I  personally  inspected  the  small  ex¬ 
periment  of  Teats  Brothers  with  lime- 
sulphur,  1-25  and  1-35,  for  Summer 
spray  (June  8).  Results  were  far  ahead 
of  Bordeaux;  no  injury,  a  very  heavy, 
dense  foliage,  -and  trees  showing  far 
more  vigor  than  adjoining  trees,  where 
Bordeaux  was  used.  Later  on  I  also 
inspected  the  experiments  with  lime- 
sulphur,  1-25  and  1-35,  for  Summer 
a  "fellow”  in  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  made  in  orchard  of  Mr.  Frcar, 
near  Ithaca.  Results  in  those  experi¬ 
ments  were  very  marked ;  a  very  clear 
skin  on  fruit,  highly  polished,  a  “fancy” 
product,  no  injury  to  fruit  or  foliage, 
while  adjoining  trees  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  3-5-50  showed  considerable 
spray  injury.  The  experiments  of  Prof. 
Jno.  P.  Stewart  (Pennsylvania  State 
College)  and  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  both  confirm  work  of 
this  State.  Leading  growers  regard  lime- 
sulphur  as  the  coming  Summer  spray 
for  varieties  subject  to  spray  injury. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  catciipole. 

We  are  using  the  lime  and  sulphur 
as  a  Summer  spray  this  season  for  the 
first  time.  There  were  several  experi¬ 
ments  over  the  State  that  were  very 
satisfactory  last  year,  on  apples.  On 
pears  and  plums,  cherries  and  grapes,  it 
is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  On 
apples  we  expect  to  use  one  to  40 — that 
is,  one  of  the  concentrated  mixture  that 
will  test  33  degrees  Baume  to  40  gallons 
of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  as  it  goes 
on  to  the  foliage,  it  ought  to  test,  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  1.008.  We  shall  add  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  in  regard  to  arsenate 
of  lead  taking  the  sulphur  out  of  solu¬ 
tion,  but  in  practical  work,  if  kept  well 
agitated,  the  result  has  been  good. 

B.  J.  CASE. 


Extension  Rod  for  Spraying. 

I  cannot  afford  a  tower  outfit  for  high 
apple  trees  this  year,  so  am  thinking  of 
buying  a  20-foot  bamboo  extension  rod. 
Have  you  heard  of  any  complaints  against 
such  long  rods?  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
either  that  or  nothing,  1  am  afraid,  for  the 
“skyscrapers.”  n.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

We  should  try  the  long  bamboo  rod.  In 
a  strong  wind  it  will  bend  and  sway  some¬ 
what,  but  if  you  cannot  have  a  tower  the 
rod  will  help. 


Hunting  Lady -Rugs.  —  Knights,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  gone  off  into 
wild  places  hunting  for  their  ladies,  but  a 
hunt  for  lady-bugs  is  a  new  thing.  J.  W. 
Jeffrey,  California  Horticultural  Commis¬ 
sioner.  tolls  how  B.  B.  Whitney  went  to  the 
“big  Sierras”  after  this  insect.  The  lady- 
bug  is  fond  of  the  plant  lice  which  menace 
vine  plants  or  fruits,  and  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  better  way  to  clean  out  these  lice 
than  to  get  these  ladies  after  them.  Many 
of  the  bugs  pass  the  Winter  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Mr.  Whitney  sent  114  bugs  to  the 
State  insectary,  where  they  are  held  in  a 
dormant  condition  until  wanted  in  the  field. 
A  pound  contained  2,748,708  of  the  insects, 
or  2,748,708  in  this  lot  Collected  alone  by 
Mr.  Whitney.  When  the  plant  lice  appear 
these  lady-bugs  will  be  let  loose,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  save  the  melon 
growers  alone  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Years  ago  practical  men  would 
have  laughed  at  this  idea  of  setting  bug 
against  bug — now  it  is  recognized  as  a 
practical  and  useful  method  of  insect  con¬ 
trol. 


Rye  for  Hay. 

I  have  a  small  piece  of  rye.  It  was  sown 
on  a  very  rich  piece  of  ground,  and  too 
thick;  it  is  about  3%  feet  high  now,  and 
considerable  of  it  is  lying  over.  Can  this 
be  cut  and  cured  the  same  as  hay  before 
it  sets  grain?  f.  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes,  such  rye  can  be  cut  and  made  into 
hay  provided  you  ever  get  any  hay-making 
weather.  Thus  far  there  has  been  too 
much  rain  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Such 
rye  makes  fair  hay.  Wo  have  fed  it  to 
horses  and  cattle.  They  do  not  like  it  as 
well  as  hay  made  from  other  grains,  but 
they  will  eat  it.  More  grain  should  be  fed 
with  it  than  with  other  hay. 


How  to  Keep  Bees  for  Profit,  by  D. 
Everett  Lyon,  Ph.D.  This  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  book  of  329  pages  freely  illus¬ 
trated  and  giving  all  the  details  of  prac¬ 
tical  bee-keeping.  The  author  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  the  hive  as  a  valuable  asset 
in  farm  economy.  The  care  of  honey  and 
wax,  mechanical  appliances  and  aids  and 
bee  pastures  for  different  latitudes  the  sea¬ 
son  through  are  among  the  subjects  treat¬ 
ed.  An  excellent  book  for  the  farm 
library.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  for  sale  by  The  R. 
N.-Y. ;  price  $1.50  net,  postage  12  cents 
additional. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray;  delivered  at 
any  K.  It.  station  in  tho  United  Stab  s  for  #  1  2.50. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,MS'ir,rni! 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grovv- 
V  ers  we  were  using  common 
s  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
|  — found  their  defects  and 
•  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  largs  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Tron  Ako  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution 
just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  killing  bugs 
aud  preventingblight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrate 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
AgQ  tools. 


Iron  Age 
Four- Ron 
Sprayer 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-S  GRENLOCH,  N.  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  aud  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


“ONE  FOR  ALL** 

PATENT  PENDING 

The  New  Wool-fat-Lime-Sulphur - 
Arsenic 

Spraying  Compound 

A  positive  insecticide  and  fungicide  for 
all  vegetation,  trees,  potato  plants,  melon 
vines,  etc. 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  and  all  other  para¬ 
sites  on  fruit  or  shade  trees  without  injury  to 
trees.  Free  from  the  usual  caustic  action  of  or¬ 
dinary  lime  aud  sulphur.  The  poisons  are  held 
in  suspension  in  partially  saponified  wool-fat. 
"  One-For-All  ”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
easy  to  mix,  pleasant  to  apply. 

Free  Sprayer . 

As  an  extra  inducement  to  try  “One  for  All  ” 
we  offer  to  every  new  customer  a  reliable  hand 
sprayer  absolutely  free  with  first  orders  for  25, 
50  or  100  lbs.  Or  a  first-class  Compressed  Air 
Sprayer,  3-gall,  capacity,  complete  hose  attach¬ 
ment,  free  with  first  orders  fora  half-barrel  or 
more.  All  freight  prepaid  on  FIRST  orders 
only. 

Price®  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrel,  100  lbs...  _  5  ets.  a  lb. 

y,  bbl.,  200  t  o  250  lbs _ _ 5>4  “  “ 

Package,  100  lbs _  .  is  “  “ 

“  50  “ . . 6>*  “  “ 

“  25  “ . . . ..8  “  “ 

Send  for  descriptive  matter. 

MANHATTAN  OIL  CO. 

Established  1852 

51  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


0.  K.  Champion  Line 

Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers 
arid  Diggers 


Now  Features :  all  brass  double  action 
bronze  ball  valve  force  pump. 


AEIj  MACHINES  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
Address  CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicago  Ave., Hammond,  Ind. 


This  is  No.  20 


Combination 
Orchard 
and  Vine 
Sprayer 


A  popular  machine;  100  gallon  solution  tank;  10- 
gallon  air  chamber  pressure  gauge;  relief  valve. 
We  make  all  sizes  and  kinds.  Write  for  prices. 


MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO.,  187  N.  Water  St..  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


WITH  THE 

If  Dir  £1 Y  “EMPIRE  KING” 

^Ir  R  U  P  and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
_  ■!  w  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  coa- 

m  structiou,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 

foliage.  Via  make  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Gasolino 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted, 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
,  .  ,  kI,  .  FIELD  CROPS 

f  and  do  whitewashing  in  most  effectual,  economical, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  if  you  use 


Auto-Spray 


BROWN'S 

[HAND  OR 

[power  _  ^ 

JNo.  1,  shown  here,  is  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzl 
I  does  work  of  U  ordinary  Bprayers.  Endorsed  by 
Iperiment  Stations  and  3o  >,000  others.  4  >  sty 
sizes  and  prices  in  our  FREE  BOOK  — also  value 
[  sprajlng  guide.  W rite  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPAf 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N. 


s  KEY  f  ARSENATE of  LEAD  —  -  16%  Arsenic 

P  \  BORDO-LEAD  -  -  Kills  the  Bugs,  Prevents  Blight,  etc. 

_  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  SPRAYING  MATERIALS  AT  RIGHT  PRICE 

We  will  ship.  f.  o.  b.  Jersey  City,  one  5-pound  and  two  1-pound  friction  top  cans,  packed  in  a  neat 
wood  box.  for  $1.00,  assorted,  either  Arsenate  of  Lead  or  Hordo-Lead 
A  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS— IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  THESE  SPRAYS 

LIVE  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

Y  INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


<H  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead 

H  When  you  buy  an  A  rsenate  of  Lead  we  know  that  you  want  the  best. 

H  What  we  mean  by  the  best  is  one  that  will  stick  to  the  foliage,  won’t  burn,  will 
mix  readily  and  one  which  contains  as  high  per  cent  of  As205  (poison)  as  is 
CONSISTENT  with  good  sticking  qualities, 
f  Realizing  that  it  is  these  essentials  demanded  in  an  Arsenate  of  Lead,  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  Company  to  manufacture  such  Arsenate  of  Lead  bringing  each  of 
the  above  points  to  the  maximum  value. 

f  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  15# 

Arsenic  Oxide. 

H  Will  you  write  us  at  once  for  the  name  of  nearest  distributer.  If  we  have  no 
one  near  you  who  handles  our  product,  shall  quote  you  very  interesting 
prices  direct. 

Address  nearest  office. 

‘Pie  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (o«ic“) 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 
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SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  «  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

v 

The  case  of  S.  K.  Bellows  against  the  chief  of 
the  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  Xew  York  Board  of 
Health  came  up  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  May  18.  This  was 
a  suit  to  recover  damages  for  rejecting  milk  from 
the  Bellows  dairy.  The  case  was  nonsuited.  Fuller 
particulars  are  given  on  page  619. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  going  into  high  places. 
Hundreds  of  clippings  are  taken  and  sent  straight  to 
Congressmen  and  other  public  characters.  That  is  the 
way  the  Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp  break  a  lance 
for  agriculture.  Some  of  these  Congressmen  actually 
break  the  politician’s  rule  of  silence  and  write  direct 
to  us.  We  judge  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  poked  into  high 
places  produces  some  low  language. 

* 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  no  oleo  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  attempted  this  year.  The  oleo  men  made 
a  bluff  of  attempting  to  remove  the  10-cent  tax  on 
colored  oleo.  Their  bills  will  not  be  reported.  This 
attempt  was  largely  a  bluff,  because,  as  was  ex¬ 
plained  last  week,  under  present  court  rulings,  oleo 
is  illegally  colored  and  sold  as  butter.  What  we 
really  want  is  authority  from  Congress  to  apply  the 
general  revenue  laws  to  oleo  and  its  manufacture  and 
sale.  , 

* 

Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  of  Michigan,  calls  attention  to  a 
spraying  fraud  who  offers  “Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
Paris  green  compound.”  Tests  show  that  this  is 
nothing  but  hydrated  lime  with  a  little  white  arsenic 
colored  with  ultramarine  blue  to  make  it  look  like 
Bordeaux.  It  has  no  value  as  a  fungicide,  and  might 
burn  the  foliage.  Prof.  Taft  should  have  named  the 
manuafeturer  of  such  bogus  stuff.  He  calls  it  a  “bare¬ 
faced  fraud.”  Such  things  are  so  old  that  they  wear 
grey  beards. 

* 

On  the  next  page  Mr.  Hitchings  addresses  a  few 
pertinent  remarks  to  Mr.  Brown,  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad.  We  hope  the  last-named 
gentleman  will  consider  them.  We  would  also  like  his 
views  on  the  last  season's  potato  market.  Retail  prices 
have  run  as  high  as  ever,  while  prices  paid  to  farmers 
have  seldom  been  lower.  At  some  shipping  points  car¬ 
loads  have  been  dumped  and  wasted  because  they 
would  hardly  bring  the  cost  of  shipment.  Yet  during 
the  Winter  poor  people  have  been  unable  to  buy  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  fair  price,  though  they  needed  the  food. 
What  nonsense  to  talk  increase  of  crop  when  the 
trouble  lies  in  transportation  and  distribution ! 

* 

These  figures  showing  the  cost  of  growing  crops 
promise  to  become  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
we  have  ever  taken  up.  Many  farmers  will  be  led  to 
keep  a  book  account  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
When  Fall  comes  and  our  crops  are  put  on  the  market, 
we  can  tell  whether  the  price  offered  will  give  us  fair 
wages  or  not.  We  shall  also  find  differences  in  crop 
costs,  and  these  will  lead  us  to  find  out  why  one  man 
can  grow  a  pound  or  bushel  cheaper  than  another  can, 
and  growing  out  of  this  we  shall  organize  another  set 
of  figures.  We  hope  to  obtain  agents  or  helpers  all 
over  the  country  who  will  tell  us  just  what  they  obtain 
for  their  products  and  where  they  are  sold.  Then  we 
shall  find  the  retail  price  for  these  goods  and  show 
the  relation  between  the  consumer’s  dollar  and  the 
farmer’s  price.  Thus  we  expect  to  follow  these 
crops  through  to  the  consumer’s  mouth  or  back.  We 
would  like  an  agent  in  every  county  to  report  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices. 


We  stick  right  to  Brother  Whiting  of  the  Whiting 
Nursery  Co.  so  that  when  lie  seeks  new  pastures,  the 
denizens  thereof  may  know  him  well.  He  seldom 
works  the  same  field  twice.  A  good  crop  of  suckers 
is  an  exhaustive  one.  As  reports  come  in  from 
Orleans  County  it  seems  evident  that  Mr.  Whiting 
deserves  the  gold  medal  as  champion  nursery  orator. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Burbank  has  a  new  chestnut 
which  produces  nuts  six  months  from  planting  the 
seed,  and  give£  eight  crops  a  year.  Our  suggestion 
may  not  carry  great  weight  with  Mr.  Burbank,  yet  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Whiting  could  make  a  success 
at  introducing  this  chestnut. 

* 

Jerseymen  are  thought  to  be  a  little  slow  and 
deliberate.  They  like  to  take  time  to  think  things 
out.  No  doubt  that  is  why  no  one  has  yet  come 
forward  to  name  the  great  things  which  Senator 
John  Kean  has  done  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Kean  has  been  12  years  in  the  Senate.  During 
the  past  dozen  years  many  great  questions  have 
arisen.  As  New  Jersey’s  champion  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Kean  has  certainly  had  opportunity  to  do  great  things 
for  the  people.  What  are  they?  The  best  time  to 
ask  the  question  is  right  now  when  New  Jersey  is  to 
select  a  Senator.  What  has  John  Kean  ever  done 
for  the  people  of  New  Jersey?  We  pause  for  a  reply. 

* 

It  is  very  hard  to  make  anything  definite  out  of 
the  so-called  “investigation”  of  Secretary  Ballinger. 
It  has  developed  into  a  bitter  personal  contest  between 
sets  of  men  who  represent  different  ideas  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  public  land  business.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Secretary  Ballinger’s  administration  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  discredited  with  the  public.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  generally  lost  confidence  in  him  as  a  result 
of  the  latest  disclosures.  The  evasive  and  foolish 
methods  of  conducting  public  business,  as  revealed 
in  this  case,  will  destroy  confidence  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  unless  President  Taft  stops  explaining  and  de¬ 
fending  and  comes  out  clearly  and  boldly  with  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  position  in  this  public  land  question.  While 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  illegal  or  criminal  connec¬ 
tion  can  be  proved,  this  “investigation”  will  convince 
the  American  people  that  Secretary  Ballinger  is  too 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  promoters  and  the  large 
investors  to  remain  in  charge  of  our  great  public 
domain.  He  ought  to  get  out! 

* 

Mr.  Sinclair’s  article  on  feeding  cactus  is  endorsed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  the  best  and 
most  practical  statement  of  the  facts  yet  printed.  As 
Mr.  Sinclair  is  feeding  100  head  of  cattle  he  ought 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  seems  that 
there  are  many  varieties  of  “spineless  cactus”  growing 
wild.  For  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  quietly  at  work  testing  these  varieties  and 
improving  them.  There  has  been  no  great  parade  or 
boasting  or  howling  about  new  “creations,”  yet  right 
in  Mr.  Sinclair’s  dairy  has  been  done  some  of  the  most 
important  work  on  record.  You  will  see  that  the 
spines  are  really  considered  an  advantage  in  the 
country  where  cactus  grows,  for  they  protect  the 
plant  from  its  enemies.  The  northern  dairyman  goes 
out  and  cuts  his  “soiling  crop”  and  hauls  it  to  his 
cattle.  His  Texas  brother  goes  forth  with  a  plumber’s 
torch  and  burns  off  the  spines  so  that  the  cattle 
may  eat  the  plant  to  the  ground.  Then  it  grows  up 
again,  providing  its  own  barbed  wire  fence  for  pro¬ 
tection.  The  discovery  of  methods  of  doing  such 
things  ranks  with  the  events  that  change  history,  for 
the  vast  quantities  of  cactus  in  the  Southwest  may 
provide  food  for  millions  of  milk  or  meat  animals. 

* 

The  New  York  Assembly  has  defeated  the  bill  for 
primary  nominations  advocated  by  Gov.  Hughes.  Last 
year  the  bill  was  laughed  out  of  the  Legislature.  Just 
after  the  Fall  election  we  estimated  that  50  Assembly¬ 
men  would  support  it.  The  vote  in  its  favor  was 
67 — almost  entirely  from  members  representing  rural 
districts.  Before  the  Legislature  met  our  estimate  was 
that  the  bill  would  be  defeated  and  as  a  result  Gov. 
Hughes  would  accept  a  renomination  and  make  an¬ 
other  fight  on  the  old  issue.  1  hat  part  of  the  plan 
ended  when  Mr.  Hughes  accepted  the  position  on  the 
Supreme  bench.  The  following  is  probably  a  fair 
statement  of  what  has  been  working  out  behind  the 
scenes.  The  “organization”  men  in  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  have  become  badly  frightened  and 
demoralized.  They  know  that  the  people  despise  them, 
and  only  want  a  strong  leader  and  an  opportunity 
to  drive  them  out  of  politics.  Gov.  Hughes  might 
have  been  the  leader,  and  another  direct  campaign  for 
primary  nominations  offered  the  opportunity.  The 
great  object  of  these  politicians  was  to  “get  rid  of 
Hughes.”  In  this  wish  they  were  no  doubt  joined 
by  President  Taft.  He  has  steadily  lost  popularity, 
and  without  the  aid  of  the  “organizers”  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  would  have  the  support  of  this  State.  The  death 


of  Justice  Brewer  offered  a  very  respectable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “get  rid  of  Hughes.”  The  Governor  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer,  and  his  work  as  a  New  York  political 
reformer  was  over.  The  work  of  reform  is  not  over, 
however.  It  will  go  on,  for  the  people  are  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  hateful  gang  which 
has  so  long  cursed  New  York.  They  will  find  new' 
leaders  and  finish  the  job. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  asked  to  decide  whether 
under  the  pure  food  and  drug  law,  a  patent  medicine 
maker  can  print  misleading  or  false  claims  for  his 
stuff.  A  “cancer  remedy”  was  offered  for  sale. 
Labels  on  the  packages  claimed  that  the  use  of  this 
remedy  would  remove  or  cure  cancer.  This  claim  was 
very  carefully  made,  but  eight  out  of  10  persons  would 
regard  it  as  a  form  of  “guarantee.”  Suit  was  brought 
against  this  company  on  the  ground  that  the  “remedy” 
would  not  cure  cancer  and  that,  therefore,  the  claims 
were  false  and  misleading.  The  company  shipping  the 
goods  was  indicted.  They  brought  suit  to  quash  the 
indictment  on  the  ground  that  the  pure  food  and  drug 
law  does  not  make  such  misleading  statements  an 
offense.  The  judge  decided  in  their  favor  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  is  designed  to  protect  the  public 
against  adulterated,  poisonous  or  deleterious  food, 
drugs,  etc. : 

“If  it  had  been  the  mind  of  Congress  to  make  it  an  in¬ 
dictable  offense  for  such  manufacturers  and  vendors  by 
their  labels  or  brandings  on  bottles  and  packages  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  buyers  as  to  the  curative  or- healing  properties  of 
the  drugs,  as  to  the  mere  matter  of  commendation,  apt 
words,  both  in  the  title  and  body  of  the  act,  couhl,  and 
should,  have  been  easily  employed  to  indicate  such  purpose, 
and  not  leave  it  to  the  courts  by  strained  construction  to 
read  it  into  the  statute.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  carry  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Let  us  find  out  whether  the 
medical  fakes  can  use  poisonous  or  adulterated  words 
to  sell  their  goods ! 

* 

These  “careful  consideration”  Congressmen  are  get¬ 
ting  it  both  going  and  coming.  “Trade,”  a  Michigan 
paper,  is  opposed  to  parcels  post.  It  complains  that 
Congressmen,  when  asked  where  they  stand,  reply 
about  as  follows : 

I  assure  you  that  when  this  matter  comes  before  me 
your  position  in  the  matter  will  be  given  very  careful 
consideration. 

This  “careful  consideration”  has  a  very  familiar 
sound.  These  Congressmen  probably  consider  them¬ 
selves  very  careful,  but  both  sides  are  now  fully  up  to 
their  tricks.  These  careful  gentlemen  are  trying  to 
ride  two  horses  at  once.  The  farmers  represent  one 
horse  and  the  merchants  backed  by  the  express  com¬ 
panies,  the  other.  The  back  of  that  farm  horse  is  galled 
and  sore  where  those  “careful”  Congressmen  have 
stepped  on  him.  Let  that  horse  bolt  and  kick  up  his 
heels.  That  rider  must  then  get  squarely  on  one  horse 
or  the  other.  If  he  gets  on  the  farm  horse  we  will 
carry  him  right  up  to  the  rack.  If  he  takes  the  other 
mount  we  will  get  a  new  rider  and  race  him  off  the 
track.  “Trade”  is  fighting  parcels  post,  but  it  is  just 
right  when  it  says : 

Undoubtedly  t lie  merchant  would  have  more  respect  for 
the  Congressman  who  has  the  backbone  to  come  out  and 
say  that  he  favors  parcels  post  than  for  the  one  who 
takes  refuge  behind  a  letter  such  as  the  above  and  refrains 
from  exposing  his  hand  for  fear  of  affecting  his  po¬ 
litical  future. 

Of  course  they  would.  Who  wants  to  be  represented 
by  a  coward?  “Careful  consideration”  in  this  case  is 
only  another  name  for  cowardice.  The  time  for  ar¬ 
gument  has  gone  by.  It  is  now  simply  a  question  of 
making  these  men  realize  that  they  must  be  either  for 
us  or  against  us,  and  if  they  are  against  us  we  are 
against  them ! 


BREVITIES. 

Read  the  article  on  Soy  bean  culture.  We  believe  this 
crop  is  to  help  settle  the  grain  bill. 

Mr.  Sinclair  says,  page  602,  that  the  ideal  cactus  for 
stock  feeding  should  have  spines  in  great  abundance,  and 
he  tells  why.  Where  does  the  wonderful  spineless  cactus 
come  in? 

Follow  the  notes  on  the  cost  of  a  crop  and  see  how 
the  expense  for  fitting  the  land  varies.  This  may  mean 
that  one  soil  is  lighter  than  another,  and  easier  to  work, 
or  that  one  team  is  stronger  than  another  and  capable  of 
doing  more  in  an  hour. 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  authorizes  and 
instructs  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
the  cost  of  producing  and  handling  milk  and  other  farm 
products.  This  bill  appropriates  $25,000  for  conducting 
this  investigation.  That  item  will  probably  kill  it.  It 
would  be  better  to  authorize  the  investigation  and  not 
ask  for  the  money.  A  good  start  can  be  made,  and  re¬ 
sults  would  show  the  need  of  getting  down  to  actual  fig¬ 
ures  showing  cost. 

■  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  legal  questions  refer  to 
the  succession  of  property  and  more  particularly  to  the 
rights  of  a  husband  or  wife.  Some  of  these  questions 
are  complicated  and  hard  to  answer  except  in  a  general 
way.  There  was  a  statement  recently  about  the  property 
of  a  married  woman  who  dies  intestate  without  children. 
We  are  now  informed  that  her  personal  property  all  goei 
to  her  husband,  and  he  takes  letters  of  administration  to 
reduce  the  possession  of  her  personal  estate  to  himself. 
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THE  COST  OF  A  CROP— No.  12. 

Following  is  cost  of  12  acres  of 
potatoes  to  date : 

riowing,  8  3/10  days  at  $4  per  day, 

or  S3  hours  at  40  cents  .  $33.20 

Fitting  ground,  45  hours  at  40  cents  18.00 
Marking  both  ways  rows  3  feet  apart, 

.16  hours,  man  and  horse,  30  cents  4.S0 
Furrowing  out  rows,  33  hours,  man 

and  horse  at  30  cents  .  9.90 

Dropping  potatoes,  58  hours,  man  at 

20  cents  .  11.60 

Covering  potatoes,  23  hours,  man  and 

team  at  40  cents  .  9.20 

161  bushels  large  seed  potatoes  cut  to 

3  eyes,  at  35  cents  .  56.35 

30  hours  cutting  seed,  men  at  20  cts.  6.00 

Total  labor  cost  to  date  and  seed. $149.05 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  net  re¬ 
sults  of  this  venture  compared  with 
others  who  use  large  amounts  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  By  planting  three  feet 
apart  each  way  we  can  care  for  pota¬ 
toes  easier,  especially  where  qjtack  grass 
is  abundant ;  also  we  do  not  run  our 
land  so  hard.  My  plan,  a  rotation  to 
build  up  soil,  is  to  use  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  wheat  to  ibe  seeded  to  clover, 
and  then  to  spend  money  for  stable 
manure  to  apply  on  clover  sod  for  po¬ 
tatoes  rather  than  to  buy  fertilizer  and 
apply  direct  for  potatoes. 

I  note  that  President  Brown  of  the 
New  York  Central  is  about  to  form  a 
million  dollar  corporation  to  cheapen 
farm  produce,  using  the  “failures”  of 
the  cities  as  help.  He  says  in  effect  that 
the  farmers  of  New  York  are  ignorant 
and  do  not  know  enough-to  farm.  Now, 
myself  and  whole  family  who  propose 
to  stay  on  the  farm  resent  this  insinua¬ 
tion  most  decidedly.  We  propose  to 
compel  Mr.  Brown  to  show  what  he 
knows  about  farming.  The  first  question 
I  want  him  to  answer  is  to  name  the 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  quart  of 
milk  and  pound  of  pork  produced  on  his 
farms  paying  the  same  average  price  per 
hour  for  labor  as  he  pays  his  freight 
handlers  and  other  help  on  his  railroads, 
with  same  dividends  as  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  pays  on  investments;  insurance,  taxes 
and  all  cost£  of  running  farms  added/  I 
wish  to  inform  him  that  we  must  receive 
an  advance  on  this  cost  price  in  order  to 
pay  wages  that  will  hold  .the  boys  on  the 
farm.  It  might  occur  to  Mr.  Brown  if 
he  desires  to  cheapen*  cost  of  living  in  the 
cities  that  he  could  make  a  special  rate 
on  farm  produce  carried  by  his  railroad. 
This  would  be  more  to  the  point  than 
telling  the  farmers  in  effect  to  work 
for  nothing  and  board  themselves.  We 
are  ready  to  co-operate  with  President 
Brown  or  everyone  else  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  living,  but  he  may  as  well 
know  now-  as  later  that  we  insist  first 
on  a  fair  rate  of  wages  for  all  service 
performed  on  the  farm.  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Brown  names  the  cost  price  of  farm 
produce  and  tells  us  where  to  obtain  the 
advance  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  his 
farms  will  have  many  visitors  to  learn 
his  methods.  grant  g.  hitchings. 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  COST  OF  HANDLING. 

• 

Enclosed  find  express  receipts  for  crates 
of  sprouts  shipped  from  Mattituck,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  to  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more.  If  you  can  get  anything  out  of  these 
robber  express  companies  please  deduct  a 
fat  fee,  as  your  time  and  trouble  are  worth 
it.  Unless  the  small  producer  has  the 
wealth  of  a  Rockefeller  and  the  patience  of 
Job,  he  can't  get  a  word  out  of  them. 

New  York.  g.  c.  t. 

These  shipments  showed  the  following 
state  of  affairs : 

Jan.  27 — One  crate  of  sprouts  to  Balti¬ 
more,  charges . $0.68 

Nov.  1  7 — Two  crates  to  Philadelphia  . .  1.35 
Oct.  16 — One  crate  to  Philadelphia .  .  .90 

Xov.  and  Dec. — Nine  single  crates 
shipped  separately  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  each . 90 

We  could  not  see  how  the  rate  to 
Philadelphia  could  be  22  cents  more  than 
the  rate  to  Baltimore,  which  is  108  miles 
further  on  over  the  same  road,  and  the 
rate  of  90  cents  for  a  single  crate  to 
Philadelphia  seemed  out  of  proportion 
to  G7>2  cents  per  crate  for  two  crates  in 
one  shipment.  We,  however,  made  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Long  Island  Express  Com¬ 
pany  and  they  reply  that  they  turned 
these  shipments  over  to  Adams  Express 
Company  at  New  York,  and  collected 
30  cents  for  charges  from  Mattituck. 
"1  hey  go  on  to  explain  the  “official  ex¬ 
press  classification,”  and  finally  arrive  at 
the  admission  that  “shipments  can  be 
made  to  Baltimore  at  a  lower  rate  than 


to  Philadelphia”  from  this  point,  and  that 
the  charges  are  correct — there  you  are. 
And  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  living  is  high 
in  cities?  In  this  case  the  expressage 
and  commission  were  just  about  equal  to 
the  net  returns  to  the  grower.  The 
farmer  got  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
wholesale  price,  and  probably  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price. 

Railroad  officials  and  presidents  of 
manufacturing  associations  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  by  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  farm.  They  would  bring 
foreign  emigrants  to  the  farms,  send  city 
clerks  to  the  country,  and  establish  model 
farms  to  teach  their  neighbors  how  to 
produce  more  to  the  acre.  We  admit 
that  this  extra  production  would  make 
more  business  for  the  railroads,  and 
that  it  would  make  food  cheaper  for  the 
workmen  of  the  factories,  who  could 
then  be  kept  quiet  on  a  smaller  daily 
wage,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  it  is  going 
to  benefit  the  farmer  who  is  producing 
the  raw  food  products.  If  he  uses  more 
fertilizer,  better  culture,  more  expensive 
seed,  ships  in  better  packages,  and 
doubles  his  yield,  he  will  have  double 
the  expense  of  handling,  and  of  express- 
age,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  extra 
expenses;  and  if  as  is  expected,  the 
extra  supply  thus  created  makes  food 
cheaper  for  the  city,  the  only  conclusion 
is  that  the  farmer  will  net  no  more,  if 
as  much,  as  now  per  pound  or  bushel. 
The  railroad  companies  surely  show  no 
signs  of  reducing  the  charges  on  trans¬ 
portation.  Railroad  men  arrange  meet¬ 
ings  of  farmers  for  the  admitted  purpose 
of  cheapening  the  products  of  the  farm 
in  the  city  *  markets.  How  would  it  be 
for  farmers  to  reciprocate  the  courtesy 
by  calling  meetings  of  railroad  presidents 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
transportation?  The  farmers  would,  of 
course  be  laughed  at  for  their  assurance, 
yet  the  railroads  are  creatures  of  the 
State  and  the  movement  would  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  logical  and  legitimate  one,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  farms  are  pri¬ 
vate  property,  and  their  management, 
private  business,  and  railroad  presidents 
or  anyone  else  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  them.  It  is  evident  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  railroad  presidents  were 
farmers,  and  farmers  railroad  presidents 
the  railroad  and  express  rates  would 
then  be  regulated  at  the  farms. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Owing  to  the  unusual 
drought  the  forests  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  part  of  Minnesota,  in  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  had  been  burning 
for  several  days  May  11.  Little  rain  lias 
fallen  in  Minnesota  this  Spring  and  since 
the  last  snowstorm  of  April  24  and  26 
there  has  not  been  enough  moisture  to  wet 
the  ground. 

The  upsetting  of  two  boats  on  a  mill 
pond  at  Huutington  Mills.  Pa.,  May  12, 
caused  the  death  of  six  girls  and  two  boys, 
pupils  of  the  local  high  school.  Moving  to 
change  seats  appears  to  have  caused  the 
trouble.  Apparently  there  were  no  cow¬ 
ards;  the  survivors  saved  themselves  only 
when  it  was  impossible  to  save  others. 
They  reached  the  shore  so  exhausted  that 
it  was  some  time  before  they  had  strength 
to  drag  themselves  to  the  road  and  shout 
for  help.  Robert  Minnick,  one  of  the 
drowned  boys,  was  the  particular  hero  of 
the  occasion.  In  the  confusion  he  first 
swam  to  shore  and  then  seeing  the  girls 
were  in  the  water  he  struck  out  for  the 
middle  of  the  pond  again  and  was  drowned 
while  endeavoring  to  save  the  girls. 

The  Rancho  del  Paso,  near  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  former  home  of  the  James  B.  Ilaggin 
string  of  thoroughbreds,  has  been  sold  by 
Ilaggin  and  the  Tevis  heirs  to  a  Minneapo¬ 
lis  land  company  headed  by  George  W.  But¬ 
ler.  The  price  paid  by  the  purchasers  is 
said  to  be  between  $1,750,000  and  $2,000,- 
000.  The  ranch  contains  44,000  acres. 

John  B.  Elving  and  his  wife,  with  their 
month-old  baby  and  six  other  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  15  years  old,  reached 
Grand  Marais,  Minn*.,  May  12,  in  an  al¬ 
most  famished  condition  after  a  30-mile 
trip  through  the  forest  between  there  and 
Upper  Brule  Lake.  It  took  them  five  days 
to  cover'  the  distance,  and  they  were  al¬ 
ternately  almost  burned  and  frozen  to 
death.  Two  of  the  smaller  children  were 
saved  from  drowning  in  the  swift  current 
of  the  Brule  River  by  the  family’s  New¬ 
foundland  dog.  When-  Elving  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  were  routed  from  their  beds  on  May  8 
by  advancing  forest  fires  they  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  with  a  small  stock  of  provisions. 
After  tramping  for  three  days  in  a  vain 
effort  to  escape  from  the  burning  timber, 
they  found  themselves  entirely  surrounded 
by  fires.  Elving,  with  his  hand  axe.  cut 
limbs  Srom  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  Brule 
River,  sought  a  favorable  place  in  the 
stream,  and  stationed  himself  and  family 
near,  deep  in  the  water,  underneath  a 
wetted  screen  of  underbrush  which  they 
saturated  from  time  to  time  until  the  fire 
burned  out. 

Charged  with  operating  a  medical  “diplo¬ 
ma  mill”  three  Chicago  physicians  were  ar¬ 
rested  May  13  by  Federal  officers.  They 
are  Dr.  Alexander  Chittick,  Dr.  N.  O. 
Bourque,  and  Dr.  .T.  Nelson  Barnes.  All 
were  released  on  bail.  According  to  United 
States  Commissioner  Mark  A.  Foote,  the 
physicians  are  charged  with  selling  diplo¬ 
mas  for  $40  in  the  name  of  the  Crescent 
Medical  University  and  the  Chicago  Medical 
University.  The  specific  charge  upon  which 
the  arrests  were  made  is  using  the  mails 
to  defraud. 

^  Former  Governor  Frank  West  Rollins,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  his  son.  Douglas  Rol¬ 
lins,  were  arrested  May  13  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York  on  the  steamship  Lusi¬ 
tania  from  England  on  warrants  issued  by 
United  States  Commissioner  Shields.  The 
complaint  attached  to  the  warrants  and 


sworn  to  by  C.ustoms  Inspector  Matthew  P. 
Cassidy  charges  the  former  Governor,  his 
son  and  his  wife,  Catharine  Rollins,  with 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  by 
smuggling  in  dutiable  goods.  After  the 
Lusitania  had  docked  and  the  examination 
of  the  baggage  was  begun  it  was  found  that 
the  Rollins  family  had  made  a  declaration 
containing  merely  one  fur  jacket  valued  at 
$800.  Inspector  Cassidy,  however,  found 
nine  trunks  belonging  to  them,  and  in  these 
trunks  he  found  dutiable  goods  valued  at 
$1,000,  consisting  of  men’s  and  women's 
wearing  apparel,  souvenirs,  a  watch  chain, 
a  pair  of  cuff  button's,  two  brooches  and 
three  rings. 

Refusing  to  hold  that  the  “blow  Post 
Statute”  of  Georgia,  passed  in  1852,  when 
railroads  were  just  being  built  there,  is  un¬ 
constitutional,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  May  16  affirmed  decisions  of 
the  lower  Federal  courts,  awarding  judg¬ 
ments  of  about  $10,000  to  Mrs.  Josephine 
King  and  her  daughter  for  injuries  suffered 
in  a  crossing  accident  on  the  Southern 
Railway.  Question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  arose  when  Mrs.  King  brought 
suit  against  the  Southern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  for  damages  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  who  was  struck  by  a  train  at  a 
public  highway  crossing.  The  law  provided 
that  at  posts  400  yards  from  the  point 
where  a  railroad  crosses  a  highway  the  en¬ 
gineer  shall  begin  to  blow  his  whistle  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  he  reaches  the  cross¬ 
ing.  Simultaneously,  he  must  keep  cheek¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  the  engine,  so  as  to  stop 
in  time  should  any  one  bo  crossing  the 
track.  The  railroad  asserted  that  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  statute  would  greatly  de¬ 
lay  mail  trains  and  otherwise  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce.  Justice  Day,  in 
announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said 
that  when  a  party  came  into  court  to  at¬ 
tack  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  he 
must  show  that  he  was  injured.  This,  it 
was  held,  had  not  been  done.  Justices 
Holmes  and  White  dissented. 

U.  G.  Walker,  ex-president  of  the  closed 
South  Cleveland  Banking  Company,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years  in  the  Ohio  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary  May  10.  Walker  was  found  guilty 
of  perjury,  for  making  false  statements 
to  the  State  Bank  Examiner.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  bank,  which  failed  for 
more  than  $1,000,000.  was  discovered  after 
the  failure  of  the  Werner.  Company,  an 
Akron  printing  concern,  which  had  bor¬ 
rowed  heavily  from  the  bank.  Walker  will 
appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  May 
16  set  for  rehearing  on  November  14  the 
cases  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  which  were 
argued  at  great  length  two  months  ago  and 
wliich,  presumably  because  of  a  bench  too 
evenly  divided  since  the  death  of  Justice 
Peckham  and  the  continued  absence  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Moody,  the  court  recently  restored  to 
the  docket  for  reargument.  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Wickersham  made  the  motion  for  the 
advancement  of  the  two  cases,  suggesting 
their  assignment  for  hearing  on  October  31. 
Opposing  counsel  urged  postponement  un¬ 
til  November  14,  saying  that  the  election 
campaign  would  be  at  its  height  during 
the  week  suggested  by  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  and  in  addition  some  of  counsel  al¬ 
ready  had  cases  for  that  week. 

The  report  of  the  special  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  that  has  been  investigating  the 
looting  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  of  $500,000  was  filed  May  16. 
The  committee  is  unable  to  locate  the  funds 
of  the  bank  because  it  cannot  summon  and 
examine  ex-Treasurer  James  A.  Hall  with¬ 
out  giving  him  an  "immunity  bath.”  The 
committee  finds  negligence  in  degree  in 
this  order:  1.  In  the  Savings  Bank  De¬ 
partment  for  a  period  of  17  years.  2.  In 
the  auditing  committees  of  the  bank.  3.  In 
the  trustees.  A  bill  making  such  negli¬ 
gence  as  they  are  accused  of  a  penal  of¬ 
fence  went  to  the  Legislature  with  the  re¬ 
port.  One  of  the  things  recommended  is 
an  enforced  auditing  of  bank  accounts  by 
an  expert. 

Max  Lubarsky,  who  used  to  be  in  the 
butter  and  egg  business  at  332  Washington 
street,  New  York,  with  Joseph  Stein,  met 
a  man  on  December  14  last  who  told  him 
of  persons  who  could  manufacture  money 
that  was  as  good  as  the  kind  they  turn 
out  at  the  Mint.  Lubarsky  went  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mcs.  Esther  Bauer,  at 
295  Avenue  B.  There  lie  was  introduced 
to  Samuel  Dressier  of  321  Reid  avenue, 
Brooklyn.  According  to  Lubarsky,  the 
Bauers  and  Dressier  gave  him  seven  .$5 
bills,  which,  they  said,  they  had  made.  He 
took  the  money  and  deposited  it  in  a  bank 
and  believed  the  story.  They  knew  how 
to  make  a  whole  lot  more,  they  told  him, 
so  in  January  Lubarsky  gave  up  $1,000  to 
buy  implements  from  an  expert  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Dressier  told  Lubarsky  that  he 
needed  $1,000  more  before  he  left  for 
Washington  and  Lubarsky  let  him  have  it, 
he  says.  A  few  days  later  Lubarsky  went 
to  Washington  himself,  turned  over  an¬ 
other  $1,000,  but  never  got  the  counter¬ 
feiting  outfit.  When  he  parted  with  $600 
more  and  received  nothing  in  return  he 
became  worried  and  notified  the  police.  May 
16  detectives  who  have  been  working  on 
the  case  for  some  time  arrested  Samuel 
Dressier  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bauer.  They 
were  locked  up  charged  with  stealing  the 
$3,600.  The  drain  on  the  butter  and  egg 
business  was  so  great,  said  Lubarsky,  that 
he  and  Joseph  Stein  had  to  quit. 

Many  men  were  killed  and  injured  in  a 
boiler  explosion  at  the  plant  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  at  Can¬ 
ton.  Ohio.  May  17.  It  is  believed  the  deaii 
will  number  25.  More  than  100  men  were 
in  the  mill  at  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  -more  than  a 
dozen  escaped  injury.  Seven  boilers  ex¬ 
ploded  simultaneously  in  an  L-shaped  ad¬ 
dition  near  the  middle  of  the  main  mill. 
All  employees  connected  with  that  depart¬ 
ment  were  torn  to  pieces.  Many  are  thought 
to  be  buried  in  the  debris,  which  caught 
fire  immediately  after  the  explosion,  but  was 
extinguished  by  the  fire  department.  One 
body  was  thrown  through  the  side  of  the 
hewne  of  Henry  Ruke,  a  block  and  a  half 
away  from  the  wrecked  plant.  The  body 
passed  tlv'ough  the  house,  came  out  on  the 
other  side,  struck  a  fence  and  knocked  it 
down.  Another  body  was  picked  up  at  the 
plant  of  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Axle 
Company,  half  a  mile  away  from  the  scene 
of  the  explosion.  A  man’s  hand  crashed 
through  the  window  of  the  office,  75  feet 
away.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  un¬ 
known  and  the  boilers  were  supposed  to 
be  sound.  The  whole  side  of  the  plant 
was  blown  out  by  the  explosion.  Windows 
were  broken  in  all  bouses  within  a  radius 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  concentrated  opposition  of  175  big 
manufacturing  companies  to  an  advance 


in  railroad  rates  took  form  in  Chicago  May 
17  in  the  permanent  organization  of  in¬ 
dividual  organizations  and  companies  into 
a  big  association  to  fight  the  roads.  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
John  E.  Wilder,  Chicago;  vice-president.  It. 
F.  Spencer,  St.  Louis;  secretary,  E.  E.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Cincinnati.  The  selection  of  a 
name  was  for  the  time  being  delayed.  E. 
J.  McVann,  of  the  Commercial  Club,  Omaha, 
announced  that  Western  shippers  probably 
would  seek  by  injunction  to  prevent  the 
raise  in  ra'tes  scheduled  for  June  1  from 
goiftig  into  effect. 

May  17  fire  destroyed  a  prison  stockade 
at  Lucile,  Ala.  T-wenty-sevcn  convicts  are 
missing.  Three  w.hite  convicts  escaped.  The 
stockade  was  burnfled  by  three  ringleaders, 
who  attempted  some  time  ago  to  burn  the 
place.  Two  of  these  were  shot  down  by 
the  guards.  It  is  believed  that  most  of 
the  convicts  were  sleeping  when  the  fire 
alarm  was  turned  in,  and  a  stampede  tnat 
followed  resulted  in  the  deaths. 

The  Aditas,  the  largest  and  best  known 
hotel  of  Arizona,  burned  at  Phoenix  May 
17,  causing  $260,000  loss.  The  fire  started 
in  the  basement  near  the  elevator  shaft  at 
six  a.  m.,  making  the  escape  of  the  150 
guests  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  build¬ 
ing,  a  four-story  brick  structure,  was  ablaze 
all  over  within  20  minutes.  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Sloan,  who  were  resident  in  the  hotel, 
escaped  with  little  more  than  their  night 
attire.  Their  little  daughter  was  carried 
to  safety  by  the  night  clerk.  Ralph  Pur¬ 
vis,  of  Draper.  S.  D.,  died  of'  excitement 
during  the  fire. 

POLITICAL. — Governor  Hughes’  so-called 
direct  nominations  bill,  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Ilinman  and  Assemblyman  Green, 
which  would  abolish  the  party  convention, 
was  killed  in  the  Assembly  May  11  after 
a  nine-hour  debate  by  a  vote  of  ayes  67. 
noes  77.  The  Dill  lacked  nine  votes  of 
passing,  76  votes  being  required.  The 
bill  was  killed  beyond  resurrection  in  the 
Assembly  for  this  year  when  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  ayes  58,  noes  82,  refused  to 
reconsider  its  action.  Then  the  Assembly 
promptly,  by  a  vote  of  ayes  46,  noes  88, 
killed  the  Grady-Frisbie  Dill  which  was 
ifrawn  by  Judge  D-Cady  Herrick  on  behalf 
of  the  Saratoga  Democratic  I.eague  as  rep- 
x-esentative  of  the  Democratic  idea  of  pri¬ 
mary  reform.  Without  more  ado  the  As¬ 
sembly  then  passed  the  Meade-Phillips  bill 
prepared  by  the  legislative  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  last  year  to  investigate  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  direct  primaries  in  other  States. 
This  bill  was  amended  so  that  it  practically 
coincided  with  Governor  Hughes’  bill  ex¬ 
cept  that  all  party  conventions  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  bill,  which  was  passed  in  the 
Assembly  May  11  by  a  vote  of  ayes  84, 
noes  54.  This  action  of  the  Assembly  in¬ 
dorses  the  position  taken  by  Speaker  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  since  the  opening  of 
the  session  upon  this  question,  and  to  his 
leadership  in  the  House  more  than  anything 
else  was  due  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
upon  these  three  bills. 

The  New  York  State  Senate  at  Albany, 
May  17,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20  a 
resolution  indorsing  the  Taft  income  tax 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  of 
Oneida  County,  the  hom'e  of  United  States 
Senator  Root.  The  deciding  vote,  the  26th, 
was  cast  by  Edgar  Truman  Brackett,  of 
Saratoga,  who  was  credited  with  having 
secured  from  United  States  Senator  Root 
at  Washington  the  famous  telegram  in¬ 
dorsing  Senator  Harvey  D.  Ilinman  as  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  State  Senate  to 
succeed  .Totham  1’.  Allds.  It  required  26 
votes  to  adopt  the  Davenport  resolution  in 
the  Senate  and  it  now  goes  to  the  Assembly 
for  concurrence. 


CROP  NOTES. 

The  freeze  on  the  night  of  May  5  lias 
killed  the  fruit.  Our  spraying  all  in  vain. 

Grafton,  W.  Va.  j.  h.  a. 

The  prospect  for  the  hay  crop,  wheat 
and  oats  is  not  so  good  in  this  locality 
as  common.  The  weather  in  March  was 
much  warmer  than  usual,  causing  wheat 
and  all  the  grasses  to  start  a  vigoi-ous 
growth.  Freezing  weather  in  April  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  the  fruit  crop,  and  had  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  wheat  and  all  the 
gx-asses.  j.  d.  jt. 

Marion  Co.,  Ill. 

Our  fruit  here,  Ilonesdale,  Pa.,  is  very 
badly  damaged  by  the  frost ;  tender  fruits, 
such  as  plums,  peaches,  pears  and  cher¬ 
ries,  will  be  about  a  failure  ;  apples  are  also 
considerably  damaged  here.  The  early 
strawberries  are  nearly  half  and  medium  or 
second  early  not  quite  so  bad  ;  by  counting 
buds  which  are  not  opened,  about  one- 
third.  The  very  late  ones  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  on  higher  ground,  and 
may  not  be  so  bad.  w.  e.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

Roads  are  being  put  in  fine  condition 
by  the  highway  officers.  The  meadows  are 
looking  fair  and  clover  has  made  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  growth  this  Spring.  New  milch 
cows  are  scarce  and  high.  Fruit  trees  are 
blossomed  full.  May  14,  and  no  reports  at 
present  of  injury  by  the  recent  frosts. 
Much  plowing  is  now  done,  but  very  little 
planting  yet.  Oats  are  looking  good  in 
most  fields.  Spring  pigs  are  bringing  from 
$3.50  to  $5  per  head.  The  frost  has  in- 
jured  many  of  the  early  strawberries  in  the 
low  places.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  set¬ 
ting  out  new  beds.  j.  c.  p. 

Saratoga  Spa,  N.  Y. 

About  the  first  of  April  we  had  some 
June  weather.  Thermometer  went  to  about 
80,  and  we  were  suffei’ing  in  our  Winter 
wraps.  But  then  it  changed,  and  now  we 
a ne  paying  for  it.  Almost  every  night  we 
have  a  little  frost,  but  so  far  have  had 
nothing  to  injure  fruit.  Orchards  of  all 
kinds  show  an  encouraging  bloom,  though 
in  apples,  as  a  rule,  the  Baldwins  are  much 
below  a  full  show  ;  in  fact,  those  orchards 
having  a  crop  last  year  show  but  few 
Baldwin  blossoms.  While  the  unseasona¬ 
ble  cold  in  the  great  West  may  be  money 
in  our  pockets  by  the  wide  disaster  to  the 
fruit  crop,  yet  we  can  but  be  sorry.  Bet¬ 
ter  the  whole  country  prosperous  than 
more  money  to  us  by  a.failui-e  to  them. 
There  were  never  more  trees  of  standard 
fruits  being  planted  in  any  Spring  than 
this,  and  the  best  fruit  lauds  are  going 
up  in  price  by  leaps  and  bounds.  While 
I  see  many — toe  many — orchards  still  neg¬ 
lected,  still  the  Farmers’  Club  by  its  con¬ 
stant  pi’eaching  of  good  care,  is  having  an 
effect,  and  on  the  whole  more  and  more 
intelligent  care  is  being  given  the  various 
orchards.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

DAY  BY  DAY. 

Every  day  has  its  dawn, 

Its  soft  and  silent  eve, 

Its  noontide  hours  of  bliss  or  bale — 

Why  should  we  grieve? 

Why  do  we  heap  huge  mounds  of  years 
Before  us  and  behind, 

And  scorn  the  little  days  that  pass 
Like  angels  in  the  wind? 

Each  turning  round  a  small  sweet  face 
As  beautiful  as  near ; 

Because  it  is  so  small  a  face 
We  will  not  see  it  clear. 

We  will  not  clasp  it  as  it  Hies, 

And  kiss  its  lips  and  brow  ; 

We  will  not  bathe  our  wearied  souls 
In  its  delicious  Now. 

And  so  it  turns  from  us,  and  goes 
Away  in  sad  disdain  ; 

Though  we  would  give  our  lives  for  it, 

It  never  comes  again. 

Yes,  every  day  has  its  dawn. 

Its  noontide  and  its  eve  ; 

Live  while  we  live,  giving  God  thanks — 
lie  will  not  let  us  grieve. 

— Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 

* 

Cups,  jugs  and  dishes  with  'handles 
should  occasionally  have  a  scrubbing 
around  the  handle  with  a  well-soaped 
brush;  otherwise  there  is  a  gradual 
clouding  that  finally  becomes  an  un¬ 
sightly  smudge  of  gathered  dirt.  Soda 
should  never  be  used  on  china  with 
gilding,  as  it  gradually  removes  the 
decoration ;  indeed,  it  is  not  wise  to 
use  strong  cleansing  agents  on  any  deco¬ 
rated  china. 

* 

Relative  to  that  iron  kettle  that  per¬ 
sists  in  rusting  and  giving,  an  unpleasant 
taste  to  the  food,  page  526,  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  housekeeper  says  that  she  was 
taught  to  boil  a  thin  porridge  of  bran 
and  water  in  a  new  iron  kettle;  it  should 
be  kept  simmering  gently  for  several 
hours.  Then  the  kettle  was  washed  out, 
wiped,  and  rubbed  all  over  the  inside 
with  a  tough  piece  of  bread  crust  dipped 
in  a  little  dripping  or  other  fresh  fat. 
It  was  rubbed  over  and  over  with  the 
crust  until  dry  and  smooth,  and  there 
•was  never  any  trouble  with  rusting  or 
unpleasant  flavor. 

Plain  long  coats  of  linen,  pongee  or 
tussor  are  again  offered  for  Summer 
wraps,  and  something  of  this  style  will 
be  found  very  useful  by  any  country 
woman  who  drives  a  good  deal.  1  he 
old-fashioned  lank  and  flapping  linen 
duster  used  to  be  regarded  as  rather  a 
joke,  but  the  modern  linen  coat,  brought 
into  vogue  by  automobilists,  is  so  useful 
for  slipping  over  a  Summer  gown,  either 
for  protection  or  fo-  additional  warmth, 
that  it  has  been  varied  into  a  fashionable 
and  often  expensive  garment.  Such  a 
coat  can  be  made  quite  inexpensively  at 
home.  Crash  would  probably  be  among 
the  cheapest  materials,  or  mercerized 
poplin,  which  comes  in  a  variety  of 
colors  at  15  to  18  cents  a  yard  ;  a  coat 
made  of  such  material  would  be  useful 
for  dusty  roads,  ‘but  not  dressy  enough 
for  other  wear.  Pongee  in  one  of  the 
rough  weaves  is  not  expensive,  stands 
hard  wear,  and  could  be  made  up  hand¬ 
somely.  Linen,  especially  a  handsome 
ramie,  often  costs  as  much  as  the  silk. 
Such  a  coat  may  be  either  loose  or  semi¬ 
fitting;  a  snug  fit  is  not  desirable,  as  it 
crushes  the  gown,  and  is  not  so  com¬ 
fortable  in  a  carriage.  A  plain  cut  is 
desirable,  as  any  exaggerated  style  is 
soon  out  of  fashion,  and  never  looks 
really  smart.  If  decoration  is  desired, 
it  may  take  the  form  of  handsome  but¬ 
tons  and  a  touch  of  color  in  the  collar 
and  cuffs.  Brocaded  or  figured  materials 
are  often  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
also  the  Persian  patterns  in  several  col¬ 
ors.  An  inexpensive  linen  or  pongee- 
coat  may  be  given  a  stylish  touch  by  the 
use  of  a  bit  of  brocade  that  has  been 
lying  by  from  former  years.  When  these 
coats  are  lined,  some  figured  material 
is  used  this  season,  often  foulard,  but 
some  of  the  very  fashionable  dress¬ 
makers  use  printed  linen  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  and  for  trimmings.  This  printed 
linen  is  a  very  serviceable  fabric  used 
for  curtains  and  draperies;  it  is  light 
and  smooth,  yet  firm,  and  comes  in  a 
variety  of  colors  and  patterns,  like  bro¬ 
cade.  It  costs  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  yard. 
* 

Farmers’  Bulletin  393,  “Habit-form¬ 
ing  Agents,”  is  a  very  valuable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  proprietary  remedies,  “soft” 
drinks  and  other  things  which  may  un¬ 
consciously  induce  some  dreadful  drug 
habit,  especially  the  use  of  morphin 
and  cocain.  Soothing  syrups  are  put 
first  on  the  list,  and  their  dangers  are 
pointed  out.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  child’s  health  and  constitution  suf¬ 
fer  from  these  “syrups,”  as  a  rule  they 
contain  habit-forming  drugs,  especially 
morphin,  and  the  child  thus  becomes  a 
“drug  fiend”  from  infancy.  One '  of 
these  syrups  was  even  found  to  con¬ 
tain  cocain.  Then  many  of  the  “soft 
drinks,”  largely  used  by  persons  with 
scruples  against  alcohol,  contain  cocain 
and  caffein.  Think  of  a  careful  parent 
prohibiting  tea  and  coffee  as  deleterious 
for  children,  and  then  unwittingly  per¬ 
mitting  the  child  to  take  a  “temperance” 
drink  containing  cocain!  Several  manu¬ 
facturers  of  drinks  of  this  class  have 
been  successfully  prosecuted.  Another 
fruitful  source  of  drug  addiction  is  the 
use  of  remedies  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  such  as  asthma, 
catarrh,  colds,  coughs,  consumption  and 
hay  fever.  This  bulletin  states  that ‘the 
exact  cause  of  asthma  is  not  known  to 
the  medical  profession  at  present,  and 
that  there  is  no  known  treatment  that 
will  eradicate  the  disease.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  number  of  “positive  cures”  are 
sold,  and  a  goodly  number  have  as  their 
basic  agents  cocain,  morphin,  opium  or 
chloral  hydrate.  Catarrh  remedies  con¬ 
tain  the  same  habit-forming  drugs,  the 
usual  one  being  cocain.  The  catarrh 
cures  are  especially  dangerous.  Cures 
for  the  tobacco  habit  arc  largely  cocain; 
imagine  the  horror  of  trying  to  cure  a 
smoker,  and  turning  him  into  a  “cocain 
fiend” !  Headache  cures,  epilepsy  reme¬ 
dies,  and  drug-addiction  treatments  all 
come  under  the  ban.  It  is  an  unhappy 
fact  that  many  unscrupulous  physicians 
aid  in  supplying  habit-forming  drugs. 
This  bulletin  deserves  very  careful  read¬ 
ing  and  discussion.  It  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge,  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Potato  Pie. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make  “po¬ 
tato  pie.”  If  you  can  get  a  recipe  for  this 
please  publish  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  a.  s. 

The  only  potato  pie  we  make  is  a 
combination  of  meat  and  potatoes,  which 
makes  a  savory  and  nourishing  dish. 
Potatoes  are  peeled  and  boiled,  then  cut 
in  slices.  A  layer  of  potatoes  is  put 
in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  baking  dish, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  over 
this  is  put  a  layer  of  cold  cooked  meat 
in  slices,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt  and 
chopped  onion.  The  dish  is  filled  with 
these  alternate  layers,  and  then  moist¬ 
ened  liberally'-  with  any  gravy  we  may 
have  on  hand ;  covered  with  good  short 
pie  crust,  and  slowly  baked.  Southern 
housekeepers  make  a  pie  with  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  as  a  dessert,  but  we  have  never 
tried  this.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
housekeepers  who  can  give  advice  re¬ 
garding  potato  pies. 


More  About  that  Rusty  Kettle. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  Mrs.  C.  W.  D. 
with  her  rusty  iron  pot.  Grease  it  well 
with  some  fresh  grease  and  heat  it  hot — 
in  fact,  burn  it  off.  I  hope  she  may  be 
successful,  as  I  have  been,  with  that 
treatment.  mrs.  a.  e.  n. 

I  am  sure  if  Mrs.  C.  W.  D.  tries  the 
following  directions  she  will  find  the 
kettle  will  neither  rust  nor  taste.  Wash 
and  dry,  then  grease  thoroughly  with 
any  kind  of  grease,  put  on  stove  and 
let  get  hot  and  keep  so  for  an  hour  or 
longer,  not  red  iiot,  of  course,  but  nearly 
so.  Wash  in  soapsuds,  and  usually  it 


will  be  found  all  right;  may  need  to 
be  done  twice.  I  have  found  this  sure 
with  new  and  also  old  ironware. 

MRS.  F.  L. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  Mrs.  C. 
W.  D.,  who  asks  how  to  clean  an  iron 
kettle,  I  think  if  she  would  cook  potato 
parings  in  the  kettle  two  or  three  times, 
washing  it  after  each  cooking,  and  dry¬ 
ing  well,  and  then  rub  thoroughly  with 
fresh  lard,  the  rusting  would  cease. 

_  reader. 

Pies  and  Pie  Crust. 

Maryland  Walnut  Pie. — Beat  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  half  a  cup  of  sugar  to 
a  cream;  add  a  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice,  the  juice  and  half  the  grated  rind 
of  an  orange,  and  half  a  cup  of  chopped 
English  walnut  meats.  Line  a  deep  pie 
plate  with  pastry,  and  when  half  baked 
add  the  filling,  and  finish  baking.  Cover, 
with  a  meringue  made  of  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  walnuts,  chopped. 
Place  here  and  there  a  few  halves  of 
the  nuts. 

Boston  Date  Pie. — Make  some  light 
pastry.  Soak  and  stew  a  pound  of  dates; 
drain,  stone,  chop  small,  and  add  to 
them  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Work 
one  ounce  of  flour  into  a  smooth  paste 
with  about  a  gill  of  water,  and  one  egg, 
and  mix  with  the  dates.  Line  a  plate 
with  the  pastry,  scatter  flour  over  it,  and 
put  in  the  date  mixture.  Cover  with 
another  crust,  and  bake  until  pastry  is 
done. 

Apricot  Tart. — Stew  dried  apricots  un¬ 
til  tender  and  run  through  a  press.  To 
each  quart  of  pulp  add  one  cupful  of 
sugar  (more  if  desired  very  sweet),  the 
same  amount  of  shredded  almonds,  a 
tablcspoonful  of  butter  and  dusting  of 
mace.  Line  a  deep  dish  with  puff  paste, 
fill  with  the  apricot  pulp,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  shredded  almonds  and 
set  into  a  “puff  paste”  oven  until  the 
crust  is  baked. 

Rhubarb  Pie  With  Raisins. — Mix  to¬ 
gether  one  and  one-fourth  cups  seeded 
raisins  that  have  been  stewed  in  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water  long  enough  to 
soften  them,  one-half  cup  of  rhubarb, 
one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of 
salt;  turn  in  pie  tin  that  has  been  lined 
with  flaky  crust,  place  top  crust  on, 
crimp  the  edge  of  the  crust  and  bake 
in  hot  oven  twenty-five  minutes. 

Cream  Pie. — Scald  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  milk ;  mix  together  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of  flour  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs;  mix  with  the  milk 
and  cook  in  double  boiler  until  thick; 
add  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  let  cool  and 
spread  in  crust  that  has  been  baked; 
cover  with  whipped  cream  and  serve. 

Flaky  Pie  Crust. — Add  one  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  three  cups  of  sifted  flour;  chop 
in  one-half  cup  of  lard  and  one-half  cup 
of  butter  until  the  mixture  looks  like 
corn  meal,  then  add  three-fourths  cup  of 
water,  gradually,  making  medium  soft 
dough ;  toss  on  well  floured  board  and 
pat  lightly  for  three  times,  folding  it 
over  in  three  folds  each  time,  getting 
as  much  air  folded  in  as  possible.  Cut 
in  pieces  the  size  needed  for  each  pie 
tin,  roll  and  place  in  the  tins  for  baking. 

Enough  lamp- 
chimneys  break 
from  “accident” 
to  satisfy  me, 
without  having 
them  crack  and 
smash  every  time 
the  light  is  turned 
up. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  never 
break  from  heat. 
It  takes  an  “ac¬ 
cident”  to  end  their  usefulness. 

They  add  to  the  beauty,  com¬ 
fort  and  usefulness  of  the  lamp — 
and  they  fit. 

There  is  a  Macbeth  lamp  chimney  made  for 
every  known  burner,  and  my  name  is  on  it. 

My  book  will  tell  which  one  to  get  for  your 
lamp.  It  is  free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh, 


^.dmiral 


When  you  buy 
these  attractive  goods  you 
get  your  full  money's  worth. 
For  every  home 
use  they  are  ad¬ 
mirable. 

.  The  patterns  and 
I  colors  are  the  best. 

T ry  them  for  Kimonos, 

House  Gowns  and) 

Waists.  Also  for  your  | 
husband’s  Shirts. 

36  inches  wide 
1  A  CENTS 
1U  A  YARD' 

You  should  find 
them  in  every  good  ' 
retail  store.  W e 

will  send  you  samples 
if  you  like. 

HAMILTON 
MFG.  CO. 

93  Franklin  St. 

BOSTON 


VACUUM  30^  DAY  ^TIUAL 

To  prove  to  every  reader  of  this  magazine  that  she 
can  wash  clothes  with  least  work  and  wear  with 

Syracuse  "EASY”  Washer 

we  will  ship  one  on  30  days'  trial  and  pay1 
freight  both  way6  if  you  do  not  find  it  far 
better  than  any  you  ever  tried.  Easy  pump¬ 
ing  motion.  Water  heated  in  rust-proof  tub. 

Cleanses  laces,  clothes,  carpets.  Write  for 
fret  booklet ,  valuable  recipes  and  trial  offer. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 
224  W  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

TORONTO  BRANCH,  92  Olivo  Ave.,  L.  O.  Bkebe,  Mgr. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  at¬ 
tracts  A  kills  nil  tiles. 
Neat,  clean,  ornamen¬ 
tal, con  ven  lent, cheap, 
LASTS  ALL  SEASON 
Blade  ofjnetal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  Injure  any¬ 
th  in  g.  Guaranteed 
effective.  Of  all 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  DeKnlb  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y • 


UiBiypy  Pure  Sago  Honey  dire at  from  bees*.  Finest 
B B  C#llf  L  W  table  delicacy,  10c.  per  lb. ,  freight  prepaid. 
Generous  sample  by  mail,  10c.  stamps,  which  may  apply  oil 
order.  Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


A  Talk  <o  the  Inventor. 

"What  you  should  know  before  ap. 
plying  for  patent.  Free  book;  write 
for  it.  Many  inventors  are  gaining 
wealth.  You  may  also.  $275,000  of¬ 
fered  for  one  idea ;  $3,000,000  speut  on  another. 
Opinions  and  advice  free.  Send  rough  sketch. 

NOTICE.  I  have  withdrawn  from  firm  of 
Woodward  &  Chandlee. 

H.  L.  WOODWARD,  Registered  Attorney 

719  Ninth  St.  N.  W.  Opp.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


©VIRGINIA 


THE 

GARDEN 

SPOT 


We  have  new 
ready.  Allapt 


list  of  select  Va.  farms  now 

- - ,  .  dal  bargains.  Rich  lands  $10 

per  acre  and  lip.  Close  to  big  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country;  sent  free.  Write  at  once.  Come  t<> 
Va.  and  let  us  show  you 
Middle  Atlantic  limn.  Co.,  Com 
moinrealth  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va, 


i)ppt.  i>,  A 


WESTERN  CANADA 


Prof, 


Shaw,  Well-Known  Agriculturist,  Says: 

'T  would  sooner  raise  cattle  in  Western  Canada 
than  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 
Feed  is  cheaper  and  climate  better 
for  the  purpose.  Your  market  will 
improve  faster  than  your  farmers 
will  produce  the  supplies.  Wheat 
can  be  grown  up  to  the  60th  parallel 
1800  miles  north  of  the  International 
boundary].  Your  vacant  land  will 
be  taken  at  a  rate  beyond  present 
conception.  We  have  enough  people 
in  the  United  States  alone  who  want 
homes  to  take  up  this  land.  ’  ’  Nearly 

70^000  Americans 

will  enter  and  make  their  homes 
In  Western  Canada  this  year. 

1909  produced  another  large  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  cattle  exports 
was  an  Immense  Item. 

Cattlo  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing  in  the  provinces  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches,  and 
good  railways.  For  settlers’  rates,  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  “Last  Best  West,”  how  to 
reach  the  country  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Sup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
the  Canadian  Government  Agent, 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Oanadlar  government 
Agent.  Room  30,  Syracuse  Junk  Build¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(Use  address  nearest  you.)  (6) 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  useful  blouse  for  the  boy  is  shown 
in  No.  6649.  The  blouse  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back  and  is  finished  with  a 
box  plait,  at  the  center  of  which  button¬ 
holes  are  worked  to  effect  the  closing. 
The  patch  pocket  is  arranged  over  the 


left  front.  The  sleeves  are  made  in 
regulation  shirt  style  with  overlaps  and 
straight  cuffs.  The  rolled-over  collar 
finishes  the  neck  edge.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(14  years)  is  3%  .yards  24  or  27,  2*4 
yards  36  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6649 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  12,  14  -and  16 
years  of  age;  price  10  ‘cents. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  house  gowns 
is  shown  in  No.  6650.  The  blouse  and 
skirt  are  cut  in  one,  making  a  one- 
piece  gown  and  the  closing  can  be -made 
invisibly  or  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  as  liked.  One  of  the  pretty  in¬ 
expensive  printed  wash  fabrics  woven 
with  a  border  makes  this  one,  and  the 


6650  House  Gown  or  Wrapper, 
34  to  44  bust. 


border  has  been  cut  off.  to  form  the 
trimming,  but  banding  of  any  sort  or 
plain  stitching  or  applied  braiding  or 
any  finish  of  the  sort  will  be  found  ap¬ 
propriate.  If  the  full  three-quarter 
sleeves  are  not  liked,  long  plain  ones 
can  be  substituted.  The  gown  is  made 
with  front  and  back  portions.  It  is 
laid  in  plaits  over  the  shoulders  and 
gathered  at  the  waist-line.  The  full 


sleeves  are  made  in  one  piece  eacli,  the 
plain  ones  with  upper  and  under  por¬ 
tions.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  10  yards  24  or 
27,  6}4  yards  32  or  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  314  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  6650  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 


Chimney  Corner  Talk. 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FOCKETBOOK. 

There  are  two  ways,  I  take  it,  of 
looking  at  money.  It  is  something  to 
spend,  or  something  to  get  hold  of  and 
hold  on  to.  This,  our  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  has  started  in  with  a  tremendous 
pressure  along  both  lines.  People  are 
spending  at  a  reckless  pace  and  the 
grab  and  hustle  to  get  more  to  spend 
is  diluting  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
till  it  threatens  to  become  weak  as  water. 

Our  grandfathers  saved  their  dimes, 
put  their  dollars  in  the  savings  bank, 
invested  every  few  hundred  in  first 
mortgages  and  died  rich  men  because 
they  had  a  few  thousands.  Some  of  us 
blame  our  boys  when  they  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  follow  this  old-fashioned  plan ; 
others  see  that  if  a  man  is  to  get  or  do 
much  good  in  life  lie  must  not  be  wholly 
out  of  step  with  his  generation.  We 
want  the  best  for  our  children;  how  are 
we  to  help  them  to  it?  Will  inheriting, 
sometime  in  middle  life,  the  thousand 
or  so  an  education  would  have  cost, 
bring  the  greatest  good? 

A  few  things  are  certain.  We  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  prepare  our  children 
to  earn,  encourage  them  to  save,  and 
teach  them  to  spend.  Now  what  will 
you  do  with  that  boy  or  girl  of  yours? 
Have  a  plan.  The  reason  so  few  get 
anywhere  in  particular  is  because  they 
never  aim  at  anything.  If  it  turns  out 
that  neither  the  boy  nor  the  girl  wants 
to  do  the  things  you  have  chosen  for 
them,  your  plans  have  done  no  harm. 
They  will  be  so  much  the  farther  along 
toward  the  things  they  decide  for. 
Nothing  learned  is  ever  wasted.  If  you 
have  taught  the  boy  the  elements  of 
good  farming,  though  he  turn  out  a 
lawyer,  or  a  store-keeper,  or  a  motor- 
man,  he  will  be  the  broader  man  and 
touch  life  at  more  points  because  he 
knows  rural  problems  and  conditions. 
And  if  he  lives  long  enough  -he  may  find 
peace  and  happiness  in  ending  his  days 
as  a  farmer.  It  is  something  half  the 
city  men  are  dreaming  of  doing.  And 
let  that  girl  of  yours  study  music,  or 
bookkeeping,  or  millinery,  or  stenography 
if  her  heart  is  set  on  it.  If  I  mistake 
not,  she  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block  and 
will  earn  all  it  costs  -back  again,  and 
more  too.  If  she  happens  not  to  marry, 
she  will  be  forty  times  the  happier  for 
her  independent  life,  and  if  she  happens 
to  marry  before  the  money  has  been 
earned  back,  why  just  look  to  see  its 
worth  crop  out  in  her  children  and  home. 
It  will  all  come  to  light  there  sooner  or 
later.  Of  this  last  I  am  positive,  and 
could  heap  up  instances  in  proof. 

Before  you  can  teach  a  child  to  spend, 
you  must  see  that  he  has  the  saving 
habit.  Nobody  spends  well  who  spends 
in  driblets.  That  is  one  of  the  bad 
things  about  the  paper  of  tobacco  and 
the  pound  of  candy.  They  also  soil  the 
man  and  ruin  teeth,  but  they  build  up  a 
habit  of  small  spending  for  things  that 
amount  to  nothing.  I  would  rather  see 
a  boy  or  girl  extravagant  in  buying 
some  really  good  thing  than  know  that 
the  habit  of  petty  spending  had  set  in. 
Better  judgment  may  come  with  age 
and  experience,  but  a  habit  is  the  mis¬ 
chief  and  all  to  get  rid  of. 

And  how  can  you  teach  children  to 
save  and  to  spend  with  good  sense 
unless  you  let  them  have  some  handling 
of  money?  The  farmhouse  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  there  over  the  city  home;  there 
may  be  less  cash  to  get  hold  of,  but 
there  is  not  the  constant  opportunity  to 
fritter  it  away,  and  best  of  all,  the  child 
can  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  by 


actual  labor.  The  flock  of  poultry  is 
the  readiest  thing  in  personal  property, 
but  many  small  animals  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  profit  if  properly  handled.  And 
the  farm’s  crying  need  in  the  way  of 
labor!  If  parents  would  pay  a  child 
half  it  would  cost  to  hire  an  outsider 
to  do  certain  tasks  the  little  one’s  own 
purse  would  provide  shoes  and  hats  and 
an  excursion  ticket  when  picnics  or  a 
really  good  circus  came  around.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  all  be  pretty  certain, 
the  next  generation  will  spend  on  a 
scale  that  would  have  staggered  its 
grandparents.  The  best  you  and  I  can 
do  will  be  in  the  way  of  helping  it  to 
learn  to  get  greatest  possible  value  for 
its  money.  Don’t  blame  the  boy  or  girl 
for  mistakes;  the  time  to  get  anxious  is 
only  after  a  child  of  yours. has  made 
the  same  mistake  two  or  three  times 
over.  There,  you  will  see,  is  a  tendency 
to  be  reckoned  with,  a  weak  spot  in  the 
harness  to  keep  the  eye  on  whenever  a 
pull  through  a  hard  bit  of  road  lies 
ahead.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
young  people  will  be  too  credulous, 
others  too  eager  to  show  off  and  stand 
well  with  their  acquaintances,  and  yet 
others  too  much  inclined  to  a  penurious¬ 
ness  that  puts  a  damper  on  friendships 
and  rfarrcJws  both  interests  and  sympa¬ 
thies.  And  at  most,  we  that  love  them 

have  about  as  much  power  as  has  the 
gardener  who  can  prune  and  fertilize, 
but  who,'  strive  as  he  may,  will  not  grow 
Kieffer  pears  that  will  be  highly  flavor¬ 
ed,  Morello  cherries  as  big  and  sweet 
as  Oxhearts,  or  Baldwin,  apples  .that  will 
ripen  in  June.  Jonathan  carmel. 


"Can  yon  put  the  spider  web 
Back  In  Its  place, 

That  once  has  been  Rwept  away  7 

Can  you  put  the  apple  hack  on  the  bough 

That  fell  at  your  feet  to-day? 

Can  you  put  the  kernel  back  In  the  nut, 
The  egg  In  Its  dainty  shell? 

Can  you  put  the  honey  back  in.  the  comb 
And  cover  with  wax  each  cell? 

You  think  my  questions  trifling,  dear, 

I*et  me  ask  another  one: 

Cnn  a  hasty  word  be  recalled, 

Or  an  unkind  deed  undone?” 
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Spring  Dresses 

Style  and  durabil¬ 
ity  blossom  into 
beauty  and  econo¬ 
my  in 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Shepherd  Plaids — 

the  cotton  dress 
goods  with  perfectly 
fast  colors.  These 
calicoes  have  been 
the  standard  of  the 
United  States  for 
over  65  years.  Some 
with  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simp¬ 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him 
supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


A.  RAlNYvDA^ 

NEED  NOT  uvS\V\  V 

INTERFERE  WITH  THE  \  V  \  „ 

ENJOYMENT  0FY0UR  OUT  fllfpZjttUU  ’\\ 
DOOR  WORK  OR  SPORT 

WEAR  A 


X 


SUCKER 

$QOO  ' 

rr  costs  but  -  and 

'HE  GUARANTEE  IT  TO  KEEP 
YOU  DRY  IN  THE  HARDEST  STORM 

SOU)  EVEffmcrc-CMALOG  FREE 

A.J.TOWER  Co..  BOSTON. 
Tower  Canadian  Co-  ltd.  Toronto. 
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From  Oven  Door 
to  Farm  House  Door 

That  sums  up  the  whole  story 
when  you  buy  soda  crackers  by 


name- 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 

As  soon  as  they  are  baked  they  are* 
placed  in  moisture-prool  packages.  In 
this  way  they  are  kept  free  from  dust, 
damp  and  other  harmful  conditions. 

This  means  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  fresh;  clean,  crisp,  unbroken 
soda  crackers  no  matter  where  you 
buy  them  or  when  you  eat  them. 

They  come  in  five  cent  packages. 

(Never  sold  in  bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  GOOD  FEEDER. 

The  steer  shown  in  Fig.  254  was  about 
seven  months  old  when  the  picture  was 
taken,  weighed  about  420  pounds,  and 
cost  the  writer  $25,  or  at  the  rate  of 
six  cents  per  pound.  I  was  told  that 
the  sire  of  this  calf  was  a  purebred  An¬ 
gus  bull,  and  that  the  dam  was  a  grade 
or  purebred  Short-horn  cow,  but  wheth¬ 
er  this  be  so  or  that  this  calf  is  all  An¬ 
gus,  the  facts  are  that  he  is  a  typical 
Angus  steer  in  conformation  and  color, 
and  that  he  has  the  short,  full  neck  and 
head  and  the  short  legs  that  are  parts  of 
the  good  feeding  animal.  The  beef  con¬ 
formation,  which  makes  the  good  feeder 
sought  after  and  brings  good  prices,  does 
not  come  by  chance  from  a  lot  of  in¬ 
different  cattle  of  uncertain  ancestry,  but 
from  a  carefully  selected  line  of  well- 
bred  and  well-fed  stock.  The  steer  hav¬ 
ing  a  well-marked  beef  conformation 
may  cost  more  to  produce  than  the  lanky 
scrub,  but  he  sells  for  more  money  at 
any  stage  of  .the  game,  and  besides  is  a 
source  of  justifiable  pride  to  the  owner. 
Not  enough  native  steers  are  produced 
in  this  section  to  supply  the  home  de¬ 
mand  for  feeders,  and  each  year  several 
carloads  of  Western  cattle  are  shipped 
in  to  be  finished  on  pasture  or  in  feed 
lot.  Such  cattle,  if  thrifty  bring  a 
prelnium  over  native  steers,  and  for  two 


They  are  sewed  with  chain  stitch,  so 
are  readily  opened,  making  a  pi.ee  of 
heavy  cotton  three  feet  by  3%  feet. 
These  are  spread  on  the  roof  and  tacked 
with  large  tacks,  or  nails  and  tin  caps, 
every  three  inches  over  the  edges  and 
on  the  laps,  .stretching  the  cloth  tightly, 
lapping  the  edge  of  the  next  one  over 
the  one  already  laid,  and  so  on  until 
the  roof  is  covered  and  ready  for  the 
tar  and  gravel.  It  figures  out  in  this 
way  on  our  five  new  breeding  houses, 
each  roof  13x37  feet :  250  cotton  sacks 

at  2*4  cents,  $6.25;  five  rolls  building 
paper  at  50  cents,  $2.50;  50’pounds  tacks, 
$3 ;  one  barrel  tar,  $3.25 ;  $15.  It  will 
be  seen  that  each  roof  requires  nearly 
five  squares  of  roofing  to  cover  it,  and 
that  the  cost  per  roof  is  but  $3.  Of 
course,  it  took  a  little  more  time  to  lay 
this  material,  but  the  $40  saved  on  the 
five  houses  paid  for  a  lot  of  labor.  We 
shall  use  this  roofing  material  on  the 
“Mapes  type”  of  houses  we  intend  to 
build  this  Summer,  thus  saving  a  nice 
little  sum  even  on  the  low  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Mapes.  farview  farm. 

Vermont.  _ 

NOTES  ON  FEEDING  PIGS. 

Can  some  one  give  me  a  good  ration  to 
feed  pigs  from  the-  time  that  they  are  born 
until  they  go  to  the  butcher?  Will  coffee 
grounds  stunt  young  pigs  if  it  is  feed  in 
the  slops?  b.  s. 

Like  other  branches  of  the  live  stock 
business,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
hard  and  fast  rules  governing  the  feed- 


A  FINE  BEEF  YOUNGSTER.  Fig.  254. 


reasons,  they  are  typical  .beef  animals 
and  are  markedly  uniform.  Western 
ranch  owners  buy  and  use  some  of  the 
best  purebred  sires  and  the  feeder  cattle, 
coming  East  to  be  finished,  show  <t  by 
their  excellence.  Lack  of  feed  will  dis¬ 
count  breeding  and  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  well-bred  and  high-priced  steers 
deserve  proper  feed.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

ROOF  FOR  A  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

That  was  a  good  “dream”  that  Mr. 
Mapes  had,  and  I  am  glad  he  woke  up 
to  tell  about  it  on  page  535.  I  have 
had  the  same  “dream”  myself,  but  have 
not  dared  to  use  it,  but  now  with  the 
sanction  of  an  “old  hand”  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  we  will  build  -six  of  this  type  of 
house  (Fig.  212),  20x20,  to  take  care  of 
600  laying  hens.  For  roof  covering  will 
use  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  cheap 
roof  I  ever  saw  and  as  I  ciphered  it 
out  myself  and  found  it  good,  I  want  to 
tell  others  about  it.  Cover  the  roof 
with  common  building  paper,  giving  the 
seams  two-inch  laps;  over  that  tack 
cotton  cloth,  then  a  coat  of  hot  tar  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  broom,  then  while  the 
tar  is  soft  sift  in  coarse  sand  or  fine 
gravel  and  the  roof  is  done,  and  will 
1  ist  for  years,  for  the  paper  and  cloth 
are  stuck  together  and  the  sand  or 
gravel  holds  it.  When  I  mention  “cot¬ 
ton  cloth”  I  hear  some  say,  “Call  that 
cheap  material  ?”  The  cotton  we  use  is 
empty  half-barrel  flour  sacks,  which  we 
buy  at  any  bakery  at  $2.50  per  100  sacks. 


ing  of  pigs  and  have  these  rules  fit  all 
conditions  and  circumstances.  Pigs  are 
prie-eminently.  animals  for  converting 
farm  waste  and  by-products  like  gar¬ 
bage  and  skim-milk  into  a  marketable 
product.  Therefore  so  much  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
available  food  stuffs,  that  what  would 
be  good  advice  for  one  man  could  not 
be  used  at  all  by  another.  Pigs  do  not 
require  feeding  as  soon  as  they  are  born, 
as  the  mother  supplies  their  needs  for 
four  to  eight  weeks.  They  should  then 
be  weaned  gradually  by  giving  them 
access  to  sweet  skim-milk  placed  where 
the  sow’  cannot. get  to  it,  or  if  this  is 
not  available,  a  thin  slop  of  shorts  and 
water  may  be  substituted.  Table  refuse 
can  be  fed  with  good  results  if  it  is 
carefully  saved  for  that  purpose  and 
used  while  fresh.  To  make  cheap  pork 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
pasture  of  clover  or  Alfalfa,  oats  and 
peas  or  rape  supplemented  with  shorts 
during  the  early  Summer,  gradually 
changing  to  corn  and  cornmeal  or 
ground  barley  about  two  months  before 
marketing.  Home-grown  grains  should 
always  form  the  larger  part  of  the  pigs’ 
ration,  but  where  corn  alone  is  grown 
it  pays  to  buy  oil  meaj  or  tankage,  feed¬ 
ing  about  one  part  oil  meal  to  eight 
parts  cornmeal,  or  one  part  tankage  to 
10  to  12  parts  cornmeal  during  the 
growing  season,  but  of  course  the  oil 
meal  or  tankage  should  not  be  fed 
during  the  fattening  period,  except  in 
very  small  quantities.  After  all  has 
been  said,  the  man  who  does  the  feeding 
must  rely  upon  his  own  judgment  to 
decide  wdiat  is  best  for  his  particular 
case.  Coffee  grounds  will  stunt  pigs 
very  quickly  if  fed  in  large  quantities. 
Any  refuse  containing  coffee  grounds 
should  ahvays  be  rejected,  as  it  does 
not  pay  to  take  the  risk  of  feeding  it. 

C.  S.  G. 


The  next  Annual  Shaking  of  the  “  Plum  Tree  ”  for  others  to  gather  another  set  of  First  Prize  Win¬ 
ners  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  as  well  as  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Winners,  will  take  piace  on 
DECORATION  DAY,  MA.Y  30 tlx,  1910. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  awards  won  by  cattle  sold  at  our  sales  at  the  great  fairs  last  fall, 
making  no  mention  of  the  large  number  that  won  at  many  of  the  local  shows.  Then  again  over  half  of 
the  best  cattle  sold  have  never  been  exhibited.  New  York  State  Fair,  Seven  First  Prizes,  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion  Cow,  JuniorChampion,  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Bull.  Toronto  Show,  Canada. 
First  Prize,  Champion  ami  Grand  Champion  Cow.  New  England  Fair,  First  Prize,  Champion  and  Grand 
Champion  Bull.  First  Prize  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Cow  and  nearly  every  other  first  prize. 
Tennessee  State  Fair,  First  Prize,  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Bull,  First  Prize  Champion,  and 
Grand  Champion  Cow.  Illinois  State  Fair.  Five  First  Prizes.  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Cow 
National  Dairy  Show,  Milwaukee,  First  Prize  Bull  for  four  of  get  and  First  Prize,  Champion  and  Grand 
Champion  Cow.  This  year  we  shall  sell  the  best  lot  of  JERSEY  Cattle  ever  offered  at  Public  Auction. 
For  catalog,  address,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

T.  S.  COOPER  &  SONS,  Linden  Grove,  Cooi>ersburg,  Pa.  L.  F.  Herrick,  Sale  Mgr. 


OHIO  BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
OF  80  HEAD  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

AT  THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  COLUMBUS,  0. 
MAY  31,  1910 

The  best  breeding  ever  offered  at  public 
auction  in  Ohio 


CATALOGUES  NOW  READY 
AND  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

COL.  D.  L.  PERRY.  Auctioneer  F.  G.  JOHNSTON.  Manaoer 

STATION  B,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


A  YOUNGSTER  OF  QUALITY. 

For  sale— Ontario  King,  Holstein-Friesian  Bull, 
born  Jan.  20,  1010;  sire,  Lakeside  Model  King,  of 
E.A.  Powell  herd,  Syracuse;  dam,  Belle  Hartog 
De  Kol,  butter  20.54.  We  treat  all  calves  for  im¬ 
munity  from  tuberculosis.  Correspondence  soli¬ 
cited.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 
J.  J.  Eden,  Manager. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum.  Calves. 
A.  A.  COItTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 


Have  five  year)  ing  heifers,  two  heifer  calves,  from 
four  to  six  months  old,  one  yearling  bull  and  sever¬ 
al  bull  calves,  ail  handsomely  marked  and  well- 
bred.  at  reasonable  prices.  Full  description  and 
detailed  pedigrees  furnished  on  request. 


P.  B,  Mcl.ENNAN,  Syracuse,  N,  V, 

THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 


Calves 
Yearlings 
Two-year-olds 
Three-year-olds 
Cows  due  this  mo. 
Cows  due  next  mo. 
Cows  due  every  month. 
MANOR  DEKOL,  JR.. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

DON'T  WAIT  to  send  for 
detailed  description,  as  the 
stock  you  would  buy  might 
be  sold ;  phone  or  write 
and  we  will  meet  you  at 
train.  SIR  KORNDYKE 
35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  bulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y, 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  ami 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  anil  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-eent  stamp  forcircular.  Como 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWA  RD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 


Vnil  AffnrH  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 

I  UU  ball  l  rtllUlll  you  a  leg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  9U7  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


I  AIIRFI  — REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnUlILL  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 

FARM 


butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— JERSEYS—  ,1 

registered  females  and  bull  ol  excellent  blood  lines — priced  right 
for  quick  sale.  Write  or  come.  Ford  M.  Booth,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


RED 

POLLED 

CATTLE 


CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

at  SPRINGDALE  FARM 
Prices  reasonable 

E.  J.  ADAMS.  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


||J|ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


TUNIS  SHEEP  —Get  a  start  now  with  this  very 


J.  N. 


_  hardy  and  money-making  breed* 

Prices  reasonable, forbothsexes. 

MAC  PHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


IERSEYS  FOR  SALE — Two  solid  color  Bull  Calves, 
J  dropped  Nov.  21,  ’09— Feb.  25,  ’10.  Sire  the  best 
“Pure  St.  Lambert”  living.  These  ealves  aro  more 
than  75#  pure  St.  Lambert;  quality  high.  Herd 
averages  a  pound  butter  from  17  lbs.  milk. 

J.  ALDUS  11ERR,  R.  R.  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires. 

Spring  Pigs  for  May  and  Juno  delivery;  matings 
not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ?;', v,1, 5 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Mature  animals  weigh  600  to  950  pounds.  Several  litters  thn 
spring  of  12,  13  ami  14,  one  of  15  and  one  of  17  eo  far.  Litters 
lant  year  averaged  11. 

H.  C.  &  H.  li.  HAIIPENDING,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 

FOR  SALE:  CHESTER-WHITE  AND 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 


Young 


Cnu/p  ready  to  Dogre  old  enough  forserv- 
OUno  breed  and  GUfll  0  jce.  Also  selected 


Pigs  of  Spring  Utters 

meat.  We  have  the  largest  herd  of  Chester-Wlmo 
and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine  in  the  East. 

Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  description. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York. 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr. 


0.  I.  CHESTER  WHITES  tmhoIt 


DAIRYMAN’S 
,  .  „  MOST  POPULAR  BREED 

AT  RUASONABLF  PRICES 

Choice  boar  pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


' — The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
maturing.  Y’oung  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


250,000,000 „ 
Sheep  Every  Year, 
Dipped  In 


l 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  Uce 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  SI.75  for  f2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  COMPANY, 

170  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


OW  MANY  POUNDS  OF  FEED 

takes  half  a  pound  of  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION.  Costs  under 
one  cent.  Official  records  to  prove.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


DAIRYMEN,  REDUCE  THAT  FEED  BILL 

and  increase  your  milk  supply  at  the  same  time  by  feeding 

DRIED  BREWERS’  GRAINS 

They  are  the  most  economical  milk-producing  feed  you  can  buy — recom¬ 
mended  by  all  who  use  them.  Equally  good  for  horses,  sheep,  etc.  We 
also  supply  WET  BREWERS’  GRAINS  at  nearby  points,  where  they 
can  be  successfully  shipped. 

It  will  pay  any  dairyman  or  feeder  of  other  stock  to  write  us  at  once  for 
prices  on  Brewers’  Grains  and  Malt  Sprouts. 


FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

228-238  EAST  76th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  GREEN-EGG  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK. 

Every  fancy  fowl  may  be  looked  at 
from  two  viewpoints — as  a  fancy  bird 
and  as  a  producer  of  income  from  the 
utility  standpoint  But  the  great  effort 
which  human  nature  urges  us  toward  is 
that  of  combining  the  two  points  of  view, 
so  as,  somehow,  to  make  the  standard- 
bred  fowl  fill  all  the  requirements  of  the 
best  utility  stock  as  well.  But  what  are 
breeders  to  do  when  one  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  nullifies  the  other,  when 
standard  demands  cannot  by  any  meth¬ 
od  be  made  to  conform  with  utility  re¬ 
quirements?  Just  as  soon  as  a  breed 
becomes  well  advertised,  and  standard 
demands  become  well  known,  all  the  call 
from  any  who  expect  to  breed  to  stand¬ 
ard  is  for  standard-bred  (and  one  might 
just  about  as  well  say  exhibition)  stock, 
and  eggs  from  such.  Only  farmers  and 
those  who  care  only  for  the  utility  qual¬ 
ities,  will  buy  from  stock  that  does  not 
conform  well  to  the  standard,  or  that 
cannot  be  advertised  as  stock  of  blood 
that  will  win  in  the  largest  shows.  The 
farming  contingent  is,  of  course,  a  large 
and  an  important  one,  but  it  tends  to 
insist  that,  since  the  stock  which  it  buys 
does  not,  in  the  main,  conform  to  stand¬ 
ard  shape  and  feathering,  it  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  be  sold  at  prices  little  above  that 
of  mongrel  blood,  and  on  trade  of  this 
character  no  breeder  can  grow  standard- 
bred  stock  of  good  quality,  advertise  it, 
and  thrive. 

It  becomes,  then,  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  any  who  would  sell  stock 
of  the  lesser  grades  from  standard-bred 
ancestors,  to  have  birds  which  can  be 
relied  upon  for  utility  qualities.  The 
stock  must  be  of  the  class  of  stuff  that 
will  produce  more  money  for  its  owners 
than  will  mongrel  stock,  from  the  utility 
point  of  view.  The  editor  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  our  poultry  pub¬ 
lications  has  said,  recently,  that  the  real, 
rock-bottom  foundation  for  the  success 
of  any  breed  lies,  not  in  its  fancy  quali¬ 
ties,  but  in  its  utility  qualities.  It  may 
be  a  beauty  of  beauties,  and  that  is  well, 
if  it  be  also  more.  But  if  beauty  is  its 
principal  claim  to  notice,  it  will  fail  to 
become  a  widely  popular  variety. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  a  strictly  farm 
paper  are  strongly  interested  in  the  fancy 
end  of  the  poultry  business.  The  most 
progressive  are  so  interested,  of  course; 
but,  unless  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  these  things  with  a  good  writer 
on  all-round  points,  a  test  will  show  a 
very  large  proportion  to  prefer  the  in¬ 
struction  along  utility  lines.  At  least,  I 
tried  such  a  test  recently  before  an 
audience,  with  this  result,  and  anyone 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  the  utility 
line  must  come  first,  when  it  comes  to 
the  buyers  at  large.  When  it  comes  to 
a  breed  like  the  Leghorn,  which  has  not 
heavy  weight  as  one  important  utility 
quality,  we  see  at  once  that  its  strong 
point  will  be  its  value  as  a  layer  of  eggs. 
Everyone  who  knows  the  Leghorn,  in 
its  many  varieties,  knows  that  the  facts 
agree  with  this  expectation. 

The  point  which  I  am  working  toward 
is  the  utility  value  of  the  new  claimant 
upon  public  interest,  the  Indian  Runner 
duck,  and  I  have  taken  pains  to  use  the 
Leghorn  as  an  advance  illustration,  be¬ 
cause  this  duck  has  so  often  been  called' 
“the  Leghorn  of  the  duck  family.”  Some 
years  ago  I  took  up  the  Indian  Runner 
duck,  thinking  its  advocates  to  be  over¬ 
stating  its  value  very  decidedly.  It  was 
then  practically  unknown  in  this  country, 
though  well  known  in  England  and 
possibly  Ireland.  (Countries  surrounded 
by  water  are  not  usually,  I  think,  slow  to 
try  out  the  value  of  good  water  fowl.) 
I  found  the  Runners  to  bear  out  what 
was  claimed  for  them  better  than  any 
fowl  I  had  ever  seen  up  to  that  time. 
I  wrote  quite  a  little  about  them,  and 
interest  in  the  breed  has  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire  over  the  country,  and  very  largely 
among  farming  people.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  great  emphasis  has  been 
put  upon  its  utility  value,  as  a  really 
tremendous  layer  of  eggs  three  ounces 
in  weight,  which  it  produces  during 
nearly  all  the  year.  These  eggs  are  as 
sweet  as  any  eggs  from  the  best  hens 
ever  known,  and  in  the  true  Runners, 
they  are  nearly  all  white.  The  flesh, 
while  not  many  pounds  to  a  bird,  as  they 
weigh  only  up  to  4%  pounds,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sweet,  and  a  little  gamy  as 
they  attain  maturity.  All  these  points 
have  caught  the  fancy  of  farm  growers, 
who  see  in  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
steady  income  during  the  better  part  of 
ihe  year.  Probably  they  will  not  dis¬ 
tance  that  wonderful  “334-egg  hen” 
which  the  locality  about  old  Plymouth 
Rock  is  claiming;  but  they  will  average 
up  considerably  higher  than  will  the 
average  hen  in  average  hands,  while 
those  who  are  sufficiently  enterprising 
have  been  able  to  sell  all  they  could 
spare  at  five  to  10  cents  above  the  going 


price  for  the  eggs  from  their  hens.  Some 
cannot  do  it;  but  some  struggle  always 
under  the  inability  to  become  good  sales¬ 
men.  The  salesman’s  talent  seems  to 
be  a  gift.  In  New  York,  and,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  in  other  large  cities,  eggs  from 
ducks  are  quoted,  at  regular  market 
rates,  several  cents  higher  a  dozen  than 
those  from  hens.  But  the  season  for 
duck  egg  quotations  has  hitherto  been 
restricted  to  the  Spring  months.  An 
interested  raiser  sought  the  reason  from 
a  New  York  commission  merchant.  He 
replied  that  there  was  but  one  reason, 
viz. :  that  the  duck  eggs  were  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  months  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  warrant  quotations.  This  means 
that  when  the  eggs  are  offered  such  mar¬ 
kets  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  quotations 
will  continue  into  later  months. 

But  now  look  at  the  irony  of  the 
present  situation.'  A  few  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  Indian  Runner  duck  as  a 
fancy  fowl  have  decided  that  this  duck 
must  have,  in  America,  a  feathering  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  belongs  to  the 
true  type.  In  order  -to  get  this  feather¬ 
ing,  they  have  crossed  the  birds  with 
other  breeds,  until  the  fine,  white  egg 
has  become  green.  I  have  the  direct 
testimony  from  those  who  have  bought 
eggs  of  the  breeders  claiming  to  have 
the  “light  fawn  and  white”  (mongrel) 
kind,  that  nearly  all  the  ducks  lay  green 
eggs.  I  heard  a  man  who  for  years 
was  in  close  touch  with  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  talking  on  this  point,  but  a  few 
days  ago.  He  said  that  this  feature 
would  kill  the  usefulness  of  the  Indian 
Runner,  if  persisted  in.  I  think  nearly 
everyone  who  reads  knows  by  this  time 
the  penchant  of  New  York  market — 
our  great  clearing  house  for  country 
produce — for  a  pure  white  egg.  It  takes’ 
yellow  eggs  when  it  cannot  get  white 
ones,  because  the  majority  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  at  large  are  yellow 
or  “brown.”  Possibly  you  could  work 
off  a  green  egg  on  it  in  large  numbers, 
at  Easter,  when  colored  eggs  are  at  a 
premium ;  but  the  great  advantage  of  the 
true  Indian  Runner  is  that  it  produces 
an  egg  of  pearly  whiteness — just  what 
the  finicky  ones  want  and  are  willing  to 
pay  extra  for. 

There  are  comparatively  few  of  the 
breeders  of  Runners  who  have  as  yet 
the  light  fawn  and  white  kind.  Some 
who  have  recently  acquired  them  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
made  a  bad  mistake  on  account  of  the 
green  eggs.  They  report  also  that  the 
light  fawn  type  lays  fewer  eggs  and 
smaller  eggs.  I  saw  them  at  the  New 
York  show,  and  they  were  smaller  in 
body  than  the  -.English  type.  The  large 
majority  of  present  raisers  of  Runners 
have  the  darker  type,  and  they  are  up 
in  arms  about  the  threatened  “spoiling” 
of  their  goods;  that  is,  their  Runners. 
I  think,  from  present  indications,  that  a 
good  fight  is  on,  and  it  is  my  desire  that 
people  at  large  shall  know  the  facts; 
that  the  story  shall  be  spread  -as  widely 
as  possible.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
for  me  to  get  eggs  now  of  .the  solid 
fawn  and  white  type,  and  go  in  and 
win  with  the  fanciers  next  Fall.  But  I 
see  in  the  darker,  pencilled  type  a  bird 
by  which  the  farmers  of  our  entire  land 
may  become  improved  in  circumstances. 
PI.ence,  I  say  to  all,  if  you  want  the 
distinctive  bird,  the  heavier  bird,  the 
heavier  layer,  the  bird  that  will  give 
eggs  to  suit  the  market,  beware  of  the 
green  eggs ! 

There  is  more  reason  for  this  advice 
than  has,  as  yet,  been  here  given.  For 
England,  years  ago,  made  the  same  mis¬ 
take  which  American  breeders  of  the 
fancy  type  of  Runners  are  now  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  make,  and  was  obliged  to  work 
years  to  overcome  her  blunder,  by  re¬ 
tracing  her  steps.  Breeders  here  who 
have  added  the  light  fawn  blood  to  their 
flocks,  hoping  to  grade  up,  are  already 
tearing  their  hair  over  the  tendency  to 
green  eggs  which  they  have  introduced. 
For — as  fate  will  have  it — besides  the 
fault  from  the  utility  worker’s  point  of 
view,  buyers  generally  are  asking  them 
for  the  light  fawn  bird  that  lays  a 
white  egg!  The  light  fawn  bird  does  not 
do  it ;  so  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  both  declare.  To  all,  then,  who  are 
interested,  or  who  may  become  interested 
in  Indian  Runner  ducks,  I  emphasize 
the  warning:  Beware  of  green  eggs.  If 
you  want  to  breed  to  American  exhibi¬ 
tion  standard,  you  cannot,  apparently, 
avoid  them,  unless  we  can  make  our 
protest  effective  before  July.  But  every 
customer  who  knows  the  ropes  will  then 
demand  that  you  do  the  impossible,  viz. : 
furnish  white  eggs  from  ducks  with 
“green  blood.”  The  English  type,  lightly 
pencilled  or  barred,  and  with  males  a 
little  darker  than  the  American  type,  but 
virtually  solid  in  color,  is  the  type  that 
lays  “better  than  anything  else  in  feath¬ 
ers”  and  lays  the  white  eggs  almost 
altogether.  If  you  want  to  raise  eggs 
for  market,  get  the  English  type. 

C.  S.  VALENTINE. 


TORNADO  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 


DON’T  buy  an  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  or 
a  SILO  until  you  know  all  about  the  celebrated 

TORNADO 

They  are  not  equalled  by  any  other  make. 
We  use  only  the  very  best  material  the 
market  affords.  All  our  Silos  are  furnished 
with  our  patented,  self-adjusting  doors. 

Cataloo  And  Full  Particulars  Mailed  Upon  Request. 

W.  It.  IIARItlSOiN  &  CO.  Massillon,  Ohio. 
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With  Our 
FLEXIBLE 
RIBUTER 

you  use  the  force  of 
wind  from  the  blower  to 
distribute  and  pack  the 
ensilage,  which  makes 
it  settle  evenly  and  pre¬ 
vents  ensilage  spoiling. 

Sections  are  made  detachable. 
We  manufacture  Distributers  to 
meet  the  exact  requirements  of 
the  farmer,  and  can  fit  any  make 
of  an  ensilage  cutter.  We  solicit 
correspondence  of  all  silo  owners 
and  will  mail  you  our  catalogue 
which  explains  our  Flexible  Dis¬ 
tributer  in  detail.  Our  Distributer, 
THE  BETTER  WAY 
is  indorsed  by  the  best  institutions. 

Departmknt  or  Animal  Husbandry, 
University  ok  Georgia, 

Athens,  Ga.,  Sept.  3,  1909. 
The  W.  W.  Bateman  Co.,  Boonville,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  just  finished  cut¬ 
ting  ensilage  and  used  your  Flexible  Dis- 
triboter,  a  labor  saving  device  whh-h 
should  L»e  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
farmer  who  puts  up  ensilAge.  We  found  that 
one  man  tu  the  silo  not  only  took  the  place  of 
two  in  former  years,  but  the  light  and  heavy 
parts  were  much  more  evenly  distributed, 
and  the  ensilage  was  packed  in  firmer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Milton  P.  Jakxaoin,  Animal  Husbandman. 

BATEMAN  COMPANY 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
BOONVILLE.  INDIANA 


JL  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
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Stronger  hoops  than 

. .  TH“ 

1  others.  Have  three  bear- 
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||  like  a  safe  or  refrigerator 
tH  door.  Staves  soaked  in 
“IWlllll  creosote  preservative  if 

det 

C 

1  ilsiuoTiTZi  You  w,s‘:l-  Our  Silos  are 
uw^isia*iUjii|iji||  different  from  other  Round 
Silos.  Free  Catalog  gives 
ails.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

REAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

338  WEST  STREET  RUTLAND  VT 

W. 


Perfection  Water  Basin, 

with  side  Inlet  and  Strainer. 
Superior  to  all  others,  with 
none  of  their  objectionable 
features  Also  Perfection 
Swing  Stanchions,  Steel  Stall 
and  Manger  Partitions.  Send 
for  circulars. 

BATES  S  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5.  CUBA,  N.  Y. 

LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  aiul  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


THRIFTY 
STOCK 


REQUIRED  WITH  ORDER. 

We  would  sooner  convince  the  buyer  i 
his  money  was  well  invested  before  asking  I 
him  to  give  it  up. We  only  ask  you  to  give  our  [ 
goods  a  chance  to  sell  themselves.  They  are  i 
made  so  good  they  prove  themselves  a  good  | 
investment  without  the  aid  of  salesmen, 

SILOFILLiNG 
MACHINERY 

is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  backed  by  60  years’  I 
experience— more  experience  than  any  other  I 
machinery  of  its  kind  that  is  made.  It  is 
known  in  almost  every  dairy  and  intensive  I 
farming  district  in  the  U.  S.,  and  outside  of  I 
machines  themselves,  their  owners  are  their  | 
beet  advertisements — our  best  salesmen. 

Our  large  catalog  tells  a  most  interesting  story 
about  Ensilage  Cutting  and  Silo  Filling  machin¬ 
ery.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Ross  Silo 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO. Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 
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SILOS 

The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur- 

Bass  ail  others  in  Strength, 
'urability,  Convenience. 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 

Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 
AlsoSilo  Filling  Machinery. 

Catalogs  free. 

a  HARDER  MFG.  CO..  BOX  11,  COBLESKILL,  N. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 
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MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION. 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS.MITES,  FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN  . 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  U  SE 


Kreso 
Dip  N°1 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE,  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  S0LUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORS  ES.CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW,  IF  YOU 
ARE  INTERESTED. 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  t  perated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features .  The 

International  Silo  Co..  Slain  St..  Lineevf  lle.  i'a* 


Dirip  Splined  Silos 

Dnrable  Lumber.  No  North¬ 
ern  Pine  or  Spruce  used.  Con¬ 
venient  Air-tight  doors. 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices. 
STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER 
COMPANY 

145  Turner  St.,  AUBURN,  Me. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Tree  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  lor  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38.J  Frederick,  Md. 
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PARKE,  DAVIS  &GX 


k  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 

vDETR0IT,MICH 
U.S.A. 


THE  UNADILLA 

SILO 


The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  “TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS ”  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  -YORKER 


May  28, 


HISTORY  OF  A  WESTERN  MILK  “STRIKE.” 

1  wish  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dairymen  of  the  Eastern  States  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  fight  between  the  Tri- 
State  Dairy  Association,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  milk  and  cream  producers  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  who  ship 
to  the  Cincinnati  market,  and  the  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Cincinnati.  To  start 
with  the  real  beginning  of  this  move¬ 
ment  of  the  dairymen  in  this  territory 
to  bring  about  their  emancipation  from 
the  autocratic  rule  of  the  dealers,  from 
which  they  had  suffered  for  years,  as 
they  are  still  doing  in  so  many  other 
shipping  districts,  it  might  be  well  for 
me  to  state  .this  work  of  education  be¬ 
gan  in  1907.  Owing  to  lack  of  support 
from  the  dairymen,  the  movement  did 
not  gain  much  headway ;  however,  the 
fires  of  1907  were  kept  smoldering  by  a 
few  “agitators,”  as  the  dealers  called 
them.  The  work  of  education  was  be¬ 
ing  pushed  slowly,  but  with  a  certainty 
that  no  one  could  doubt  the  final  out¬ 
come.  In  February,  1909,  I  saw  the 
time  was  ripe  to  begin  the  movement 
which  would  put  the  dairy  business  on 
a  paying  basis  in  this  territory,  and  at 
a  call  to  the  Indiana  producers  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Milan,  Ind.  At  this 
meeting  a  temporary  organization  was 
formed,  and  steps  taken  to  get  the  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  shippers  to  join  this  move¬ 
ment.  We  were  very  successful  in  this, 
for  on  April  1,  1909,  representatives  from 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  met  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  organized  the  Tri-State 
Dairy  Association,  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  three  vice-presidents, 
general  secretary,  financial  secretary  and 
treasurer.  J.  W.  Kincaid,  Glen  Rose, 
Ohio,  was  elected  president,  and  C.  13. 
Rawlins,  Moore’s  Hill,  Ind.,  was  elected 
general  secretary. 

Plans  were  made  to  have  a  whirlwind 
campaign  of  organizing  during  the  next 
few  months,  -so  the  association  would  be 
strong  enough  to  ‘  suggest”  prices  before 
the  Fall  price  lists  were  sent  out  by  the 
dealers.  Local  branches  were  organized 
at  all  the  larger  shipping  stations.  These 
locals  then  elected  an  advisor  to  rep¬ 
resent  their  particular  section,  when 
called  to  a  meeting  of  the  advisory 
b  >ard,  this  board  having  control  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  association.  We 
were  very  successful  in  this  campaign 
of  organizing,  having  secured  a  large 
majority  of  the  producers  by  the  middle 
of  July,  controlling  two-thirds  of  the  en¬ 
tire  output  of  this  territory. 

We  felt  strong  enough  at  this  time  to 
ask  the  Dealers’  Association  for  a  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  prices  for  the  com¬ 
ing  nine  months.  We  met  with  a  refusal 
to  meet  our  representatives  to  consider 
the  situation,  claiming  we  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  cost  of  production  or 
the  cost  of  handling  milk  in  the  city. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  assertion  made 
by  the  dealers  that  we  did  not  know 
the  cost  of  production,  or  we  would 
never  have  tried  to  produce  milk  for 
the  following  prices,  which  the  dealers 
were  paying  at  that  time :  Commencing 
April  1,  $1.30  per  100,  or  113/10  cents 
per  gallon,  until  October  1,  when  the 
Winter  prices  began,  which  were  $1.62 
per  100,  or  11  cents  per  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  at  stations  in  Cincinnati,  which 
cost  the  producer  two  cents  per  gallon, 
leaving  a  net  receipt  of  9  3/10  and  12 
cents  per  gallon,  respectively.  After  sev¬ 
eral  unsuccessful  atteiiipts  to  meet  the 
dealers,  the.  Tri-State  Association  issued 
a  price  list  to  the  Dealers’  Association, 
declaring  18  cents  per  gallon,  or  $2.08 
per  100,  delivered  at  stations  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  to  be  the  association  price  for 
nine  months,  commencing  August  1, 
1909,  and  all  dealers  refusing  to  pay  the 
association  price  would  not  receive  any 
milk  commencing  August  1.  On  July 
31  each  local  branch  met  to  receive  the 
word  from  Tri-State  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati  if  they  should  discontinue 
shipping  milk  August  1.  The  board 
having  received  no  word  from  any  of  the 
dealers  by  six  o’clock  on  this  date  in¬ 
structions  were  telephoned  to  all  local 
branches  to  act  accordingly,  and  the 
“war”  was  on. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  dealers  agreed 
to  pay  the  .association  price  after  two 
or  three  days,  and  they  were  supplied 
with  milk.  One  of  the  largest  dealers, 
in  fact,  the  “Borden”  of  Cincinnati,  is 
quoted  as  saying  “The  fool  farmer  will 
never  stick,  and  will  be  shipping  milk 
in  three  or  four  days,”  but  I  want  to 
inform  the  reader  never  was  a  man  more 
mistaken  than  he,  for  these  “fool”  farm¬ 
ers  did  not  ship  him  a  pint  of  milk  until 
September  1,  when  the  Tri-State  Asso¬ 
ciation  voted  to  accept  the  dealers’  price’ 
list  of  16  cents  per  gallon,  or  $1.86  per 
100,  commencing  September  1,  until  May 
1,  1910.  It  is  true  the  dealers  refused 
to  recognize  the  association  in  an  official 
manner,  but  you  will  carefully  note  we 
were  not  “fighting”  for  recognition,  but 
for  more  money,  and  we  secured  it.  You 


will  further  note  the  Winter  prices  were 
not  set  for  six  months,  as  had  been  done 
heretofore,  but  for  eight  months.  The 
increase  in  price  was  from  $1.62  per  100 
to  $1.86  per  100  for  six  months,  and 
from  $1.30  per  100  to  $1.86  per  100  for 
two  months.  Why  should  the  associa¬ 
tion  fight  for  official  recognition,  when 
we  obtained  “recognition”  in  such  a 
substantial  and  material  manner?  In 
April  we  issued  notice  to  the  dealers 
we  would  not  accept  any  prices  like 
those  that  were  paid  last  Summer,  and 
without  “recognition”  they  offered  an 
average  of  $1.53  per  100  for  the 
four  months  commencing  May  1.  This 
is  a  difference  of  23  cents  more  than 
last  year  before  the  birth  of  the  Tri- 
State  Association.  You -ask  how  much 
this  organized  effort  has  benefited  the 
producer  in  this  territory?  You  will  no 
doubt  be  surprised  to  learn  this  has 
been  the  means  for  the  shippers  to  real¬ 
ize  more  than  $425,000  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts  over  the  preceding  year.  There  is 
no  legitimate  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  able  to  put  the  dairy  business  on  a 
paying  basis  if  our  members  will  stand 
as  fast  and  true  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Eastern  dairymen  that  you 
never  will  receive  a  fair  and  equitable 
price  for  your  products  until  you  learn 
the  lesson  of  organization,  and  a  solid 
front  to  the  “milk  barons;”  the  only  way 
in  which  you  can  do  this  is  to  join  your 
local  associations. 

We  were  taught  one  very  important 
thing  during  the  “strike”  last  August ; 
that  is,  there  should  be  a  National  as¬ 
sociation  of  milk  producers,  covering 
every  point  where  market  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Having  this  in  view,  the  matter 
was  taken  up  with  Jas.  P.  Grier,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chicago  Association,  and  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  a  number  of 
associations  to  send  delegates  to  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  as¬ 
sociation,  which  was  held  in  Chicago 
February  7  last,  to  take  action  looking 
towards  the  launching  of  a  National 
Association  of  Milk  Producers.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  of  five  were  elected, 
composed  of  prominent  producers  of  five 
different  States,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire,  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  different  associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  delegate  meeting  of 
all  associations  at  some  convenient  point 
this  Summer,  so  the  National  associa¬ 
tion  could  be  organized.  At  this  date  a 
number  of  associations  have  signified 
their  intention  of  having  delegates  at 
this  meeting,  and  arc  heartily  in  favor 
of  this  move. 

An  association  of  this  magnitude 
would  have  unlimited  influence  in  se¬ 
curing  more  remunerative  prices  for  the 
producer,  and  have  influence  against  ad¬ 
verse  legislative  acts  and  health  board 
ordinances  which  are  being  passed  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  dairymen’s  interests.  If 
any  of  the  readers  are  interested  in  a 
National  association,  communicate  with 
Jas.  r.  Grier,  Ashland  Block,  Chicago, 
111.,  or  C.  B.  Rawlins,  Moore’s  Hill,  Ind. 

c.  H.  RAWLINS. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Ringbone. 

If  you  know  of  any  euro  for  ringbone, 
please  give  it.  One  of  my  borses  lias  a 
ringbone  of  more  than  a  year's  standing; 
at  times  is  very  lame.  E.  l.  p. 

New  York. 

After  clipping  off  the  hair  the  veterinari¬ 
an  should  punetu re-fire  and  blister  the  part 
(hind  pastern)  and  the  horse  then  should 
be  tied  up  short  in  stall  for  six  weeks.  If 
the  ringbone  is  on  a  fore  pastern  this  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  avail,  and  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  the  operation  of  high 
unnerving  (neutortomy).  For  this  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  an  expert  surgeon. 

A.  s.  A. 

Azoturia. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  causes  azoturia 
in  a  horse,  and  what  the  treatment  is? 

E.  E.  s. 

This  disease  is  purely  due  to  overfeeding 
and  idleness.  It  comes  on  when  a  hard- 
worked  horse  is  suddenly  rested  for  one  or 
more  days  in  the  stable  and  during  that 
time  given  his  usual  ration  of  oats  or  other 
rich  food.  It  may  be  wholly  prevented  by 
always  making  the  idle  horse  take  exorcise 
out  of  doors  or  to  halter  when  there  is  no 
work  for  him  to  do.  atid  at  the  same  time 
stopping  the  grain  ration  and  substituting 
bran  or  simply  allowing  hay.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  active, 
and  in  case  of  a  fat,  heavy  horse,  it  may 
also  be  well  to  stimulate  activity  of  the 
kidneys  by  giving  a  tablespoonful  of  salt¬ 
peter  in  drinking  water  or  soft  feed  at  the 
time  when  the  idleness  is  unavoidable.  At 
the  first  sign  of  an  attack  the  horse  should 
be  stopped,  the  harness  removed  and  a 
physic,  such  as  a  pint  and  half  of  raw 
linseed  oil  given  at  one  dose.  After  a 
rest  the  horse  should  be  gently  walked  to  a 
neighboring  stable  and  the  loins  and  hips 
may  then  be  covered  with  blankets  wrung 
out  of  hot  water  or  well  rubbed  with  lini¬ 
ment.  The  urine  is  dark  colored  like  strong 
•coffee  in  this  disease,  and  must  be  with¬ 
drawn  with  a  catheter  if  the  horse  goes 
down.  Treatment  in  severe  cases  should  be 
conducted  by  the  graduate  veterinarian.  It 
is  all  important  to  have  no  cases  to  treat, 
and  this  may  easily  be  managed  by  remem¬ 
bering  to  exercise  horses  and  feed  light 
rations  when  there  is  no  work  for  them 
to  do.  a.  s.  A. 


Ringworm  ;  Summer  Sore. 

1.  Some  time  ago  I  hired  a  bull  for  two 
weeks,  and  noticed  when  he  came  that  he 
had  a  white  place  around  one  of  his  eyes, 
also  several  spots  on  his  ear  and  neck, 
where  the  hair  had  fallen  off  and  seemed 
dry  and  scaly.  Now  1  see  one  of  my  cows 
is  getting  tjie  same  way.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is,  and  the  remedy?  2.  I  also 
have  a  mare  that  has  a  sore  on  her  pastern 
caused  by  kicking  in  the  stall  about  two 
years  ago.  It  had  a  soft  growth  on  it 
which  I  thought  was  proud  flesh.  I  ap¬ 
plied  caustic  potash  and  reduced  it  to  a 
common  sore,  then  applied  tincture  of  aloes 
and  myrrh.  It  nearly  healed,  then  broke 
out  again.  Can  you  tell  me  what  will 
cure  it?  J.  D.  JI. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  The  disease  is  ringworm  caused  by 
the  vegetable  parasite  known  as  “tricophy- 
ton  tonsurans.”  Scrape  and  scrub  each 
spot  clean  and  when  dry  paint  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  taking  care  that  none  gets 
into  the  eyes.  Afterward  rub  in  iodine 
ointment  each  other  day  until  well.  As 
the  disease  is  contagious.,  keep  affected  cat¬ 
tle  away  from  others  not  yet  showing  the 
trouble.  The  parasite  grows  on  damp  walls, 
woodwork,  fences,  posts  and  such  objects, 
and  these,  therefore,  should  be  cleansed 
and  whitewashed  where  affected  cattle  have 
been. 

2.  This  appears  to  .be  a  Summer  sore  due 

to  the  fungus  known  as  “botryomyces.” 
Once  more  cut  down  the  sore  level  with 
the  skin,  or  slough  off  the  surface  part 
with  caustic,  ana  then  paint  it  once 
daily  with  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of 
picric  acid  to  a  pint  of  alcohol.  Cover  with 
cotton  batting  and  clean  bandage  each  time 
after  the  application  has  dried  off.  The 
mare  must  not  be  allowed  to  bite  or  lick 
the  sore.  a.  s.  a. 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

Danish  Butter  Color 

MAKES  PRIZE-WINNING  BUTTER 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  under  all  Pure 
Food  Laws,  State  and  National. 

RENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  for  Cheese  Mak¬ 
ing:  on  the  Farm. 

JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  ice  cream. 

JUNKET  BRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS. 


Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 

You  can  cure  a  Spavin,  Splint, 
Ring-bone,  Bony  Growths  or  Lameness 
with  it,  like  thousands  have  done.  Read 
this  letter — it  will  prove  that  Kendall’s  is 

The  One  Safe, 
Reliable  Cure. 

Sliver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1909. 

“Enclosed  find  stump,  lor  which  send  me 
copy  of  your  ‘Treatise  on  the  Llorso.'  X 
have  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  for  the  last 
15  years,  and  it  never  has  failed  to  do  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  Wouldn't  be  with¬ 
out  it."  Yours  truly,  G.  A.  bahlmau. 

No  need  to  worry  about  your  horse  If 
you  have  a  bottle  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  on  hand  for  emergency.  Get  a  bot¬ 
tle  from  your  druggist  at  once.  Don’t 
take  a  substitute.  The  great  book,  “Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Horse,”  free,  of  druggists,  or 
write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosbnrg  Falls,  VL 


•'.•.f.THE"" 

.•ANIMALS’ 
.'•.••FRIEND 

LLS  EVERY  FLY 

it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  K.OOP8  In¬ 
sect  p<‘8t8  off  animals 
In  i>H8 ture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli¬ 
cate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
after  testing  imitations.  Abso¬ 
lutely  harmless ;  cures  all  sores. 


30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
No  Lice  In  Poultry  House  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $1  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO- FLY  to  protect  200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  If  animals 
Iiot  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfff.Co  .  1317N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WEST  CHESTER,  I»A. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Son  FraucUeo.  Cul.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Cun. 

^  nil  —— li ^ — — — Mfc— 


The  Women 
Send  Him  Flying 

Farmers’  wives  know  that  only  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream  Separators  are  free  from  the 
disks  and  other  work-making  contraptions  used 
in  all  common  machines.  The  woman  who 
must  wash  the  separator  will  not  approve  the 
purchase  of  any  common  machine,  even  though 
the  agent  may  misleadingly  claim  it  is  simple  or 
easy  to  clean.  Such  agents  care  nothing  about 
causing  women  needless  work.  Women  have 
good  reason  to  send  such  agents  flying.  Why 
not?  Washing  40  to  60  disks  is  no  pleasure, 
and  women  are  wise  to  avoid  it. 

SHARPLES  DAIRY  TUBULAR 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

have  no  disks,  yet  produce  twice  the 
skimming  force,  skim  twice  as  clean, 
skim  faster  and 
wear  longer 
than  common 
separators. 

The  World’s 
Best.  World’s 
biggest  separa- 
tor  works. 

Branch  fac¬ 
tories  i  n 
Canada 
and  Ger- 
many. 

Sales  easily 
exceed 
most,  if  not 
all,  others 
combined. 

Probably  replace  more  common  separators 
than  any  one  maker  of  such  machines  sells. 


Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 


30 

Wrs 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL- 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  fourth  Avenue,  Plttstmra,  Pa 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world  | 
over  by 

aVMNN’S 

OINTMENT 

Noto  the  sign.  Price  3  1 .00  per 
Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  NX 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 


A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PCI’F  or 
XHOKOUGU1TN,  but 


AJ3S0RBINE 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $-.00  pet 
bottle  at  d’lers  ordoliv’d.BooklDfree. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind. 
$1  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Var- 
'cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands.  Allays  pain  quickly. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  /^|  ID  C 
AND  INDIGESTION  vUI\C  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 

/ears  sale.  Send  f 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid.  j! 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio  1 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

Will  raise  all  of  the  cream  between  milkings  and  give  you  sweet  skim 
milk.  Makes  dairying  a  pleasure.  Ea.sytoclean.no  crocks  or  pans  to 
handle,  no  skimming  by  hand.  Ice  not  necessary,  cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  the  work.  We  uro  the  largest  gravity  separator  manufac¬ 
turers  In  the  world,  making  30  different  stylesand  sizes.  Over  60,000  lit 
use.  Special  offer  on  first  machine.  Sent  on  Ip  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

n  a  r  AND  UP.  Write  now  for  FREE  CATALOGUE  and  full 
U>Ui20  particulars. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOXMBluffton,  O. 
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1910. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PREPARING  FOR  AN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

A.  R.  (No  Address). — A  young  man  26 
years  of  age  wishes  to  take  a  complete 
course  in  an  agricultural  college.  lie  lias 
only  a  common  education,  not  going  through 
common  school,  has  worked  all  his  life  on 
a  truck  farm,  and  takes  great  interest  in 
farming.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too 
late  for  him  to  enter  college,  as  he  would 
have  to  take  a  course  in  some  high  school 
or  college  before  he  could  enter?  What  do 
you  think  of  a  correspondence  school  for 
preparing  for  college? 

Ans. — The  writer,  when  a  little  young¬ 
er  than  this  man,  and  with  no  better 
school  training,  entered  an  agricultural 
college  and  finished  the  course.  That 
was  some  years  ago,  and  probably  the 
requirements  for  entrance  are  higher 
now  than  then.  They  ought  not  to  be, 
for  the  agricultural  colleges  should  be 
for  just  such  men  as  this,  and  not  for 
the  highly  educated.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  good  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  least  is  needed  in  order  to 
understand  the  principles  of  agriculture 
as  taught  in  our  colleges.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  course  will  help  somewhat, 
but  our  advice  would  be  for  him  to 
work  through  Summer  and  Fall  and 
then  take  one  of  the  short  courses  of 
10  or  14  weeks  at  one  of  the  smaller 
colleges.  This  will  show  him  just  what 
he  needs  in  order  to  enter  in  the  regular 
course,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  can 
make  it  up  by  home  study,  or  he  might 
enter  one  of  the  “secondary  schools” 
in  New  York  where  the  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  is  not  severe. 


ICE  CREAM  SIDE  OF  DAIRYING. 

After  trying  several  plans  of  stabling 
and  saving  manure,  the  following  suits 
me  best.  Bedding  is  scarce  with  me, 
and  straw  at  $6  or  $8  is  too  expensive. 
We  use  a  plank  floor  for  the  cows  to 
stand  upon,  with  cement  dropping  floor 
one  to  three  inches  lower,  sloping  back¬ 
ward  a  little  to  a  slight  hollow  at  back. 
These  shallow  hollows  slope  to  outlets 

which  empty  into  cisterns  just  outside 
the  stables.  These  cisterns  are  simple 
pits  cemented  and  covered  with  locust 
logs  laid  closely  and  floored  over  with 
old  boards  or  slabs.  The  solid  manure 
is  thrown  out  on  these  cistern  decks 
so  that  drainage  goes  into  cistern.  This 
liquid  is  equal  to  nitrate  of  soda  on  a 
meadow. 

For  fastening  cows  I  have  tried  ropes, 
chains  and  some  new-fangled  notions, 
but  like  the  old  stanchions  best,  with  a 
long  row  of  latch  bars  fastened  to  one 
top  piece  that  can  all  be  thrown  open 
or  fastened  at  once. 

The  opinion  advanced  sometime  ago 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  cause  of 
milk  fever  seems  to  me  correct.  I  have 
not  had  a  case  in  10  -years,  and  never 
milk  a  cow  immediately  after  calving, 
sometimes  not  for  three  or  four  days. 
If  distension  of  the  udder  is  the  cure, 
why  not  leave  it  distended  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  way  until  all  danger  is  past? 

Ice  cream  has  become  so  near  a  neces¬ 
sity  that  wherever  a  few  people  assemble 
in  warm  weather  it  is  usually  wanted. 
Immense  quantities  are  shipped  long 
distances  that  could  be  better  made  on 
farms  near  where  it  is  used.  In  many 
cases  it  might  solve  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  boy  on  the  farm.  It  would 
help  the  farmer  to  get  more  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  as  the  wholesale  price 
of  ice  cream  when  analyzed  figures  out 
from  40  to  60  cents  per  pound  for  but¬ 
ter  fat.  The  farmer  would  have  many 
advantages;  cheap  ice,  cream  at  first 
cost,  no  rent,  cheap  labor,  but  he  must 
go  at  it  in  a  businesslike  way,  as  there 
will  usually  be  competition.  The  ice 
cream  maker,  must  always  be  r'eady 
with  the  goods  when  wanted,  as  next 
day  will  not  do.  In  the  season  nothing 
less  than  a  funeral  will  be  an  excuse 
fi  r  failure,  and  the  retailer  will  usually 
buy  from  some  one  else  that  day  if  he 
can  get  it.  I  have  always  sold  ice 
cream  wholesale  to  confectioners,  drug 
storas,  etc.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
towns  and  villages  from  which  cream 
is  shipped  to  larger  towns,  manufactured 
into  ice  cream  and  shipped  back  to  the 
point  of  origin.  Any  dairyman  who  has 
mastered  the  job  of  producing  good 
milk,  cream  and  butter  should  be  com¬ 
petent  to  make  ice  cream,  dairyman. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  HEN. 

Natural  Incubation  the  Favored  Method. 

Part  I. 

Just  why  a  greater  number  of  farmers 
do  not  consider  poultry  keeping  a  profit¬ 
able  department  of  farming  has  not  as 
yet  been  correctly  nor  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered.  Various  reasons  have  been 
cited,  such  as:  ‘‘Fowls  are  a  nuisance — ■ 
always  in  the  way  and  into  everything.” 
“Chickens?  Why,  they  eat  their  heads 
off  every  three  months !’’  “Raise  chick¬ 
ens?  That’s  a  business  for  the  women 
and  children.”  Regardless  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  nine  farmers  in  ten  con¬ 
sider  chickens  a  pest,  there  is  a  greater 
number  every  year  who  begin  seriously 
to  consider  poultiy.  When,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  laborious  year  mother  and  the 
children  figure  up  the  profits  and  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  head  of  the  house  that 
they  have  made  such  and  such  amounts 
“oft  the  chickens,”  it  is  often  an  eye- 
opener.  How  few,  too,  realize  that  the 
pin  money  the  women  folk  make  in  this 
way  counts  double,  in  that  it  saves  the 
head  of  the  house  his  dollars,  so  to 
speak,  and  at  the  same  time  mother  and 
the  children  have  their  little  necessi¬ 
ties.  It  is  often  false  pride  that 'pre¬ 
vents  the  men  folk  from  acknowledging 
these  facts.  For  instance,  the  50  hens, 
after  deducting  all  expense  for  feed, 
have  netted  $100  clear  profit.  Father 
John’s  two  acres  of  potatoes,  after 
spending  $35  for  fertilizer  and  an  al¬ 
most  endless  amount  of  hard  labor  fight¬ 
ing  bugs,  scab,  weeds,  grubs,  drought, 
and  lastly  and  the  most  discouraging 
after  a  hard  years  work,  low  markets, 
have  netted  him  possibly  the  same,  more 
often  less. 

Now,  neighbors,  why  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  “corn” — or  the  chickens,  rath¬ 
er?  I  don’t  mean  that  you  should  drop 
everything  else  and  develop  a  genuine 
incurable  “hen  fever,”  but  just  give  the 
hens  a  decent  chance,  and  you  can 
make  two  dollars  easier  than  you  made 
the  one  on  potatoes.  Don’t  go  into  it 
too  heavily ;  that  would  more  likely 
prove  disastrous.  Just  feel  your  way 
along  and  make  them  pay  their  way 
from  the  start,  and  each  year  plan  to 
winter  a  few  more  than  previously. 

Our  Agricultural  Department  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  value  of  the  poultry 
products  of  these  United  States  amounts 
annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
hundred  million  dollars.  Yet  this  poul¬ 
try  business  is  only  in  its  infancy.  With¬ 
in  15  years  the  product  will  pass  the 
billion  mark.  The  Western  range  steer 
will  soon  be  an  extinct  animal,  and  all 
we  shall  have  to  remind  us  of  the  good 
old  days  when  porterhouse  steak  could 
be  had  at  15  cents  per  pound  will  be 
his  mounted  hide  and  long  horns  placed 
along  beside  the  skeleton  of  the  dino¬ 
saur  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Now.  can’t  you  see  the  chicken  taking 
his  place?  It  is  doing  so  now,  and  the 
supply  scarcely  meets  the  demand. 

New  England  Markets. — There  is  no 
section  of  our  country  demanding  such 
large  quantities  of  poultry  and  gar¬ 
den  products  as  the  New  England 
States.  The  population  of  the  cities  and 
manufacturing  centers  is  increasing  all 
the  time,  drawing  a  large  percentage  of 
their  increase  from  the  farms,  thus  les¬ 
sening  the  number  of  producers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  increasing  the  number  of 
consumers.  Take,  for  example,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  which  alone  im¬ 
ports  annually  twelve  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  poultry  and  eggs.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  other  States  in  this  section 
are  as  great  in  proportion.  These  facts 
are  enough  to  convince  the  most  skep¬ 
tical  of  the  practically  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities  in  poultry  farming.  The  market 
is  here  awaiting  the  producer. 

Having  pictured  the  market  condi¬ 
tions,  I  will  now  relate  some  of  my  own 
experience  with  a  small  flock  such  as 
every  farmer  who  farms  for  his  liveli¬ 
hood  should  have.  I  might  say  in  be¬ 
ginning  that,  in  making  the  following 
statements,  I  do  so  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  experienced 
in  the  poultry  business  will  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  certain  methods  advocated  there¬ 
in.  I  will  first  expose  myself  to  criti¬ 
cism  by  saying  that  the  best  method  of 
raising  chickens  is  “grandma’s  way” — 
the  natural  way.  Flocks  as  large  as 
2,000  can  be  reared  and  maintained  by 
the  natural  method  as  easily  and  with 
as  little  expense  (all  things  considered) 


as  with  incubators  and  brooders.  One 
must,  of  course,  have  the  necessary 
equipment  for  that  method,  as  they  must 
for  the  artificial.  For  $35  I  can  buy  all 
the  material  for  the  construction  of  all 
necessary  equipment  for  hatching  and 
rearing  to  broiler  age  1,000  chicks.  One 
must,  in  addition,  have  the  material 
made  up  at  a  cost  of  $12  or  do  it  him¬ 
self,  if  handy  with  saw  and  hammer. 
And  right  here  let  me  say  that,  unless 
one  is  handy  with  tools  and  can  also 
turn  a  hand  to  almost  anything,  he 
would  better  let  the  poultry  business 
severely  alone.  The  poultry  business  is 
not  the  business  for  one  who  wishes  to 
“take  things  easy.”  It  requires  constant 
vigilance,  and  things  must  be  done  at 
the  proper  time,  else  your  efforts  spell 
failure.  That  is  the  reason  large  poul¬ 
try  plants  fail.  Hired  help  will  not 
do'  tiie  little  things  which  insure  suc¬ 
cess,  i.  e.,  unless  the  boss  is  there  to 
see  it  is  done.  It  is  the  little  things  done 
or  undone  that  empty  or  fill  the  egg 
basket.  And  the  empty  egg  basket  is 
soon  followed  by  a  slim-waisted  bank 
book. 

But  back  to  the  natural  method.  One 
must  have  a  system.  System  is  every¬ 
thing.  A  poor  one  is  preferable  to 
none.  In  advocating  natural  incubation 
I  realize  from  experience  that  it  seems 
slow  at  times.  But  the  time  apparently 
lost  during  incubation  and  brooding 
with  hens  will  be  more  than  made.  Up 
next  Winter  when  you  are  looking  most 
assiduously  for  eggs.  Which  hens  do 
the  laying?  Those  that  have  the  vi¬ 
tality.  What  will  a  weak  chick  do? 
Eat?  No,  he  will  peep  all  day.  Take 
him  out  and  give  the  strong  one  his 
room.  Don’t  raise  them  beyond  broiler 
age.  What  will  a  weak  hen  do? 
Scratch?  No,  but  she  will  run  from 
first  one  scratching  hen  to  another  and 
steal  the  morsels  she  uncovers.  Take 
her  out  and  to  market  quick.  When  a 
weak  or  indolent  hen  gets  her  fill  she 
gets  on  the  perch  or  droops.  When  a 
hen  full  of  vitality  gets  her  crop  full 
she  then  gets  on  a  nest.  Vitality  is 
what  you  want,  and  the  way  to  get  the 
largest  amount  of  it  is  to  raise  by  the 
natural  method.  w.  H.  Tomlinson. 

Connecticut. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Imperial, 
New  York,  May  11.  About  75  members  were 
present.  James  M.  Codman.  of  Brookline, 
Mass:,  is  the  president  and  \V.  H.  Caldwell; 
I’eterboro,  N.  II.,  secretary.  The  object  of 
the  club  is  to  register  Guernseys  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  to  improve 
breeding.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  club  had 
a  business  representing  only  $3,000  a  year. 
Last  year  it  amounted  to  $21,000  and  this 
year  it  will  total  $39,000.  This  represents 
fees  collected  for  entries,  registering,  etc., 
of  $1,  $3  and  $10.  The  American  Guernsey 
Club  was  founded  in  L878,  but  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Guernsey  cattle  to  this  country  goes 
back  as  far  as  1833.  Then  there  is  a 
gap  to  the  ’60s.  The  original  Guernseys 
imported  into  this  country  came  to  New 
Hampshire.  The  captain  of  a  sailing  vessel 
brought  over  a  pair  of  them  and  gave  them 
to  his  brother,  who  was  a  farmer  in  New 
Hampshire.  They  were  bred  in  a  quiet 
way  but  the  strain  was  kept  intact,  and  in 
the  '80s  it  was  found  that  a  complete  record 
of  them  had  been  kept  and  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  registry.  In  1862  Mr.  Codman, 
president  of  the  club,  started  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  a  herd  and  others  in  the  country 
have  followed.  The  club  is  not  in  the  cattle 
business.  It  simply  takes  care  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  for  guarding  the  purity  of  the  breed, 
the  advanced  register,  for  which  a  roll  of 
honor  is  kept  of  cows  exceeding  the  re¬ 
quirements.  and  the  publicity  work.  One 
cow,  Dolly  Dimple,  lias  made  a  year’s  record 
of  18,458  pounds  of  milk  and  there  are  two 
cows  that  have  produced  practically  1,000 
pounds  of  butter  each  in  one  year.  In  the 
advanced  register  are  1,057  cows  that  aver¬ 
aged  7,900  pounds  of  milk  a  year  and  408 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  which  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent.  of  475  pounds  of  butter. 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa. 


The  Farmers’Handy  Chemical 

Wo  will  send  you  interesting  printed  matter  tel¬ 
ling  you  all  about  PUltl  KINK,  the  Disinfectant 
that  is  receiving  so  much  attention  and  favorable 
notice  from  leading  physicians,  business  men  and 
farmers,  Highly  endorsed  for  hen  houses,  stables, 
etc.  Superior  sheep,  hog  and  cattle  dip.  Liberal 
sized  package  by  mail  for  50c;  gallon  by 
express,  $‘4,  5  gallons  $6.  Freight  paid  to  your 
railway  station.  Agents  Wanted. 

FITCH  CHEMICAL  CO.,  KAY  CITY,  MICH. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee. 
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EVERYBODY 

Having  Cows 
Will  Some  Day  Use  A 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Nearly  1,200,000  farmers,  eream- 
erymen,  milk  dealers  and  owners 
of  country  homes,  throughout  the 
world,  are  already  doing  so,  and 
150,000  or  more  are  being  added 
to  the  number  every  year — many 
more  this  year  than  ever  before. 

If  you  haven't  a  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  already  you  can’t  be 
anywhere  near  the  head  of  this 
tremendous  procession  that  start¬ 
ed  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  will 
|  lie  foolish  to  wait  to  bring  up  the 
tail  end  of  it. 

Why  not  fall  into  the  De  Laval 
procession  now?  You  can’t  re- 
I  cover  the  dairy  waste  and  worry 
of  previous  years,  hut  you  can 
stop  it  going-  further.  Why  not 
do  so  ?  Every  day  of  delay  means 
just  that  much  more  waste  of 
product,  quality  and  dairy  eom- 
|fort.  Why  prolong- it  ? 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agent  write  for  his  name 
and  a  catalog,  which  we  shall 
he  glad  to  send  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


166-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  3T8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
f4  &  16  PRINCE88  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Kox  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


CATTLE  STANCHIONS 


When  in  the  market,  write  L.  A.  GREEN, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y„  for  Illustrated  Circulars, 

Mentioning  This  Paper 
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“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung).  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

35  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
“ EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN" 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

We  are  headquarters  forMilk  Bottles, 
Cans,  Caps,  Carriers,  Churns,  Drain¬ 
ers,  Pasteurizers,  Separators,  lee 
Crushers,  etc.,  and  every  utensil  used 
by  handlers  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
eggs,  ice  cream  or  cheese.  Best  goods, 
fair  prices,  prompt  shipments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  us  today 
your  list  of  needs.  No  order  too  small. 
WISNER  MFG.  CO  ,  230  A  Greenwich  St..N.Y. 

Everything  For  Dairymen  Always  In  Stock 


— 99  %o  %  Pure — i 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  tree.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 


THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dent.  0,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


BIG  MILKERS 


The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  after  two  years’  test,  in  Bulletin  No.  269  states, 

“SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL  seems  io  be  the  best  commercial  substitute  m  the  nature  of  grain,  for  skimmed  milk  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time.” 

You  cannot  do  without  SCHUMACHER  CALE  MEAL  as  a  supplementary  feed  if  you  expect  to  develop  your  calves  into  largo 
producing  dairy  stock.  Start  this  year’s  calves  right;  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

THE  OUAKElt  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Thanks  to  you,  the  Globe  Hosiery  Co., 
Bushnellsville,  N.  C.,  have  sent  the  goods, 
with  slip  to  say  original  package  was  lost 
by  express  company.  Be  that  as  it  may,  of 
one  tiling  1  am  sure;  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  long  arm  of  The  K.  N.-Y.,  I  would 
never  have  had  a  line  from  them.  From 
September  24,  1909,  to  April  18,  1910,  is  a 
long  time.  s.  j.  c. 

New  York. 

This  story  is  practically  all  told  above. 
This  man  sent  an  order  in  reply  to  an 
advertisement  in  a  daily  paper  for  some 
goods.  He  did  not  get  them,  and  could 
get  no  reply  to  his  letters  about  them. 
He  complained  to  us.  and  we  had  no 
better  success.  We  then  told  the  story 
in  this  column.  Then  we  got  a  letter 
calling  The  R.-N.  Y.  hard  names  in 
three  letters  and  promising  to  sue  us  for 
libel  if,  on  examination,  we  were  found 
to  have  any  financial  worth  whatever. 
We  assume  they  found  none.  Perhaps 
they  are  yet  looking.  In  the  meantime 
the  farmer  got  the  goods.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  goods  were  sent,  and  that 
they  miscarried,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  reply  to  inquiries 
about  them  when  they  were  not  deliv¬ 
ered,  and  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  civil  instead  of  abusive,  when  we  in¬ 
sisted  on  an  accounting  for  them. 

John  E.  Horn,  Commerce  Building,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  sold  me  some  stock  in  the 
Verde  Grand  Copper  Company,  under  the 
name  of  ('has.  B.  Rudd,  the  said  Rudd  be¬ 
ing  no  other  than  John  E.  Horn  himself, 
lie  made  me  the  following  proposition, 
which  caused  me  to  part  with  the  money. 
In  a  letter  which  I  have  he  said  :  "If  you 
buy  stock  in  the  Verde  Grand  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  and  you  become  dissatisfied,  if  you 
will  take  10  cents  per  share,  the  price  sell¬ 
ing  for,  I  will  return  your  money.”  1 
became  dissatisfied  and  have  written  him 
time  and  time  again,  and  he  will  not:  return 
the  money.  He  said  if  I  would  draft  on 
him  and  attach  such  a  letter  he  would 
pay  the  draft.  1  did  so  and  the  draft  came 
back  unpai$-  1  hope  you  can  bring  him  to 
terms.  I  wish  you  would  also  get  my 
$910  from  II.  II.  Tucker,  or  the  Uncle 
Sam  Oil  Company;  of  Atchison;  Kan.  This 
party  sold  me  stock  from  time  to  time  by 
making  it  low,  saying  it  was  at  the- bottom. 
I  paying  10  cents,  then  six  cents,  then  live 
cents  per  share,  then  stopped,  while,  he  has 
made  the  price  all  the  way  down,  and  only 
2i/a  cents  per  share  at  the  present  time, 
though  he  claims  the  company  is  prosper¬ 
ing  wonderfully  and  is  making  great  sales, 
while  this  stock  .lias  gradually  come  down. 
If  his  words  were  true,  the  stock  would 
go  up.  So  you  see  what  I  have  lost  in 
buying  alone,  under  the  above  trick  to  keep 
me  buying.  Tucker  has  been  sent  to  jail 
once  for  contempt.  He  is  a  great  one  lor 
explaining  things  aside.  So  just  tell  him 
that  no  excuse  will  be  accepted ;  just  pay 
this  $3-10  back  and  cancel  the  stock,  and 
do  so  at  once.  e.  c. 

■Maryland. 

There  is  no  more  chance  of  getting 
back  .a  dollar  put  into  such  stocks  than 
there  would  be  of  getting  back  a  paper 
dollar  put  into  a  burning  blaze  of  tire. 
We  are  sorry  for  this  investor;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  do  anything  to  help  her. 
Such  people  are  not  returning  money. 
Their  business  is  to  get  it  and  keep  it. 
Remember  that  the  promises  and  guaran¬ 
tees  of  irresponsible  people  are  no  good 
when  you  want  cash. 

If  I  had  a  lot  of  your  small  envelopes 
I  would  distribute  them  where  they  would 
bring  some  returns.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  long  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
It.  N.-Y.  I  think  it  has  been  nearly  20 
years  now,  and  it  has  grown  better  and 
more  helpful  all  the  time,  and  if  a  copy 
fails  to  come  (which  it  seldom  does)  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  for  a  week.  Long  may  it 
continue  to  work  for  the  interest  of  *  the 
farmers.  With  .best  wishes,  I  am,  j.  o.  h. 

North  Carolina. 

More  helpful  is  what  we  want  it  to 
be  with  each  succeeding  issue  and  each 
succeeding  year.  If  we  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  so,  it  is  because  good  friends  like 
this  one,  contribute  in  their  own  way 
to  make  it  so.  In  distributing  those  lit¬ 
tle  envelopes  and  sending  the  10-weeks’ 
subscrij  tion=  direct,  such  friends  are 
making  possible  by  their  personal  in¬ 
fluence  the  kind  of  work  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  able  and  anxious  to  do.  It  could  not 
be  done  without  such  support,  j.  j.  d. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

/Yfk  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ftj  of  strictly  high 
***  a  ■”  vF  £radc  rooking*  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
£  HSi  *ace’  wilh  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing,  better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 

rOf' 


THE  BIGGEST 
VEHICLE  AND 
HARNESS  BOOK 


See  the  extraordinary  values  in  the  1910 

Style  Book  of 
vehicles — harness 

Compare  with  the  offers  of  other  makers 
before  you  order.  Murray  is  theoldest  big 
maker-shows  the  most  completeline-sells 
direct— insures  safe  delivery— guaranteed 
two  years— gives  four  weeks’road  trial. 

We  want  every  farmer  in  America  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  free  book  in  his  home. 
Don’t  buy  till  you  see  it.  Send  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.  326-332  E.  5th  St. 

Cincinnati,  0 


Save 

$30 


The 
largest 
and  most 
complete 
vehicle  book 
printed. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

Fo,'  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  flue  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peeksltill.  N.Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND  the  lead.  We  are 

breeders  of  the 

PEKIN  DUCKSg,andest  lay*ng 

1  l J  strain  of  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$6.00  per  10U,  $1.60  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100,  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Hose 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  ltoeks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Keds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

\V.  H.  THACHER 

The  home  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.50  per  15;  $0  per  100.  White  Rock  eggs, 
$3.00  per  15,  $12.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per 
10.  $8  per  100:  90  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed  on 
all  eggs.  Ducklings,  25  cents  each,  $20.00  per  100. 
Correspondence  invited.  Address  all  communica¬ 
tions  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  M«r„  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I  .  REDS 

PRICKS  REDUCED 

BABY  CEE  I CKS 

$bl3  FEU  100  after  June  1;  full  count  guar¬ 
anteed  on  arrival. 

EGGS  30#  OFF  balance  of  season,  circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

Van  Alstyne's  R,  I,  RedsT,?!™,1'"; 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  Island 

Beds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  002  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE.  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  While  Wyandottes, 
R.  L  Reds.  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  &  C. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  (3.  Box  333,  Stamford,  Conn. 

EGGS.— $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
S.  Hamburgs;  14  varieties:  catalogue:  20  years 
experience.  S.  K.  MOHR,  B.  F.,  Ooopersburg,  Pa. 

BUFF,  WIi.  Leghorns,  eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Re. I,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs,  90r.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair:  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10per  100;  Eggs.  $5  per  100.  All  chicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  raised,  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  Eggs, 
13,  $1.50;  26,  $2.50;  40.  $3  50:  50,  $4;  100,  $7.  EXCEL¬ 
SIOR  Poultry  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  Jonesdale.Wis. 

T)  It  IZE-AV  INNING  STRAINS— R.  I.  Reds. 

.  both  combs:  White  Wyandottes;  Barred  Rocks; 
Light  and  Dark  Bralunas;  S.  <’.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns;  safe  delivery:  70#  fertility  guaranteed; 
eggs,  $1,  15;  $5,  100.  F  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

OR  BREEDS  POULTRY.— Bred  for  laying.  Eggs  for 
ud  hatching.  Big  circular  illustrated  in  colors 
free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

C  fl  fl  fl  — Ftandard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
JUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Our  work  in  this  department  is  often 
misunderstood.  We  frequently  get  let¬ 
ters  from  strangers  who  promise  to  sub¬ 
scribe  if  we  collect  an  account  for  them. 
Others  with  more  grace,  send  a  10-cent 
subscription  order  with  request  to  collect 
an  account.  Last  week  we  received  an  ac¬ 
count  from'  a  lawyer  who  said  he  had 
been  unable  to  collect  for  a  client,  but 
had  heard  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  collecting  from  the  same  con¬ 
cern,  and  wanted  us  to  undertake  the 
collection  for  his  client,  neither  the 
lawyer  or  the  client  being  a  subscriber 
to  the  paper.  As  a  rule  we  are  not 
technical  about  these  matters.  Some 
time  ago,  a  man  sent  a  dollar  for  a 
years’  subscription  with  the  condition 
that  we  compel  a  house  to  whom  he 
sent  an  order  to  return  his  remittance. 
We  returned  his  dollar,  but  his  com¬ 
plaint  was  just,  and  we  went  ahead  and 
got  his  remittance  for  him.  We  are 
glad  to  help  a  farmer  get  his  just  rights 
whether  he  happens  to  be  a  subscriber 
or  not;  but  we  do  not  like  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  making  a  bargain  of 
doing  ten  dollars’  worth  of  work  for  a 
dollar  or  ten  cents  and  send  the  paper 
besides.  It  would  rather  hurt  one’s  pride 
to  make  many  such  bargains.  Neither 
do  we  like,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer, 
to  be  put  in  the  position  of  a  mere  col¬ 
lection  agency. 

.T.  II.  McKillip,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

We  have  a  bill  for  collection  against 
him  for  $S.05,  but  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  response  from  him. 

In  November,  1908,  I  sold  B.  M.  Herrick, 
of  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  236  bushels  35  pounds 
wheat  at  90  cents  per  bushel.  '  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  $175,  leaving  a  balance  of  $37.92. 
I  wish  you  would  see  if  you  can  get  it  for 
me.  G.  p. 

New  York; 

We  have  failed  to  make  the  collec¬ 
tion,  and  get  no  reply  whatever  to  our 
requests  for  remittance  or  explanation. 

You  may  remember  that  some  time  ago 
you  hurried  up  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany  about  paying  a  claim  against  them 
for  eggs  shipped  by  Mr.  Groff,  who  prompt¬ 
ly  received  the  money  after  you  got  "on 
the  job.”  w.  r.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  we  get 
prompt  adjustments  occasionally.  Some¬ 
times  we  spend  six  months  on  a  single 
case. 

Would  you  try  to  collect  from  A.  A. 
Brooks,  of  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  amount  of 
$11.52  for  36  pounds  butter  at  32  Vi  cents 
per  pound?  He  pays  no  attention  to  our 
letters,  although  lie  lias  acknowledged  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  butter.  p.  s.  f. 

Vermont. 

This  complaint  -came  in  on  January 
12,  and  we  have  since  been  trying  to 
collect,  but  have  so  far  failed  to  get  so 
much  as  a  single  reply.  The  amount  of 
the  bill  is  $11.52. 

You  don’t  know  how  thankful  I  am  to  you 
in  taking  up  my  case  with  the  Globe  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago,  111.  They  sent  me  a  check 
for  the  $5,1  paid  down,  and  have  offered  to 
settle  my  account.  I  have  only  asked  for  my 
time:  I  let  the  expenses  go.  it  is  the  Home 
Supply  Co.,  but  it  is  the  same  as  the  Globe 
Association.  j.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

These  people  are  returning  some  of 
the  deposits  now  at  our  request.  They 
are  wise  in  doing  so.  We  believe  the 
refusal  to  return  the  money  would  leave 
them  liable  to  postoffice  inspection.  But 
their  contract  is  a  fake  on  the  face  of  it. 

I  have  a  claim  against  T.  C.  Furnas  & 
Co..  839-  Ft.  Wayne  avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  The  amount  is  $75,  with  interest  for 
five  years.  I  never  could  get  any  answer 
from  them,  although  I  wrote  them  several 
times.  They  style  themselves,  “The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Nursery  Co."  They  also  claim  to  he 
florists  and  seedsmen.  My  claim  is  for  nurs¬ 
ery  stock,  mostly  cherry  trees.  t.  t.  w. 

Indiana. 

We  have  other  claims  against  them 
that  we  are  not  able  to  collect.  Our 
reports  are  that  they  are  execution 
proof,  and  when  they  refuse  to  pay  an 
account  voluntarily,  nothing  can  be  done 
to  collect  it. 

I  am  not  a  sucker  aud  never  hit  other’s 
games.  I  am  writing  you  to  ask  if  there 
is  no  law  by  which  sucker  hunting  may 
not  be  prohibited.  An  old  soldier  and 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  was  a  subscriber  of 
a  Washington,  I).  C.,  paper,  published  os¬ 
tensibly  in  the  interest  of  old  soldiers,  hit 
on  one  of  the  paper’s  advertisements  of 
Florida  lauds,  even  after  I  had  told  him 
of  your  exposure  of  the  scheme,  lie  took 
his’ family  and  all  lie  had  and  there  lie  is 
now  swamped  five  miles  from  nowhere. 

Michigan.  -  l.  d.  a. 

There  is  no  law  against  a  man  making 
a  bad  bargain.  We  all  make  them  at 
times.  When  the  general  rogue  catches 
us  it  is  bad  enough,  but  when  those  who 
pretend  to  be  our  friends  set  out  de¬ 
liberately  to  rob  us  it  cuts  a  hit  deeper. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  veterans  .who 
fought  the  Nation’s  battles  in  youth 
should  be  exploited  in  their  old  age  by 
their  pretended  friends.  To  our  mind 
the  publisher  or  editor  who  first  wins 
the  good  will  of  subscribers  through  his 


paper  only  to  take  advantage  of  his  con¬ 
fidence  afterwards  for  selfish  purposes 
in  the  most  contemptible  rascal  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  rogues. 

J.  C.  Fredericks,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

We  have  a  bill  of  $5,  beirtg  the 
balance  due  a  farmer  for  shipments  to 
him  in  September  two  years  ago.  The 
prices  were  agreed  upon  before  ship¬ 
ment  was  made,  and  Mr.  Fredericks 
makes  no  explanation  or  excuse  for 
failure  to  pay  the  balance. 

A.  J.  Melson  &  Co.,  188  Readc  street, 
New  York,  commission  merchants. 

We  have  two  of  their  protested  checks 
for  collection — one  for  $1.88  and  an¬ 
other  for  $2.76.  They  say  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  them  now;  but  expect  ship¬ 
ments  to  increase,  and  think  they  can 
then  pay.  Just  think  of  producers  send¬ 
ing  goods  on  consignment  under  such 
conditions. 

I  shipped  E.  Sclilossor  &  Co.,  77  Com¬ 
merce  slreet-.  Newark,  N.  J..  50  prints  of 
butter,  weighing  48  Vj-  pounds.  They  wrote 
the  butter  was  received,  hut  made  no  re¬ 
turns.  1  receive  30  cents  per  pound  for 
the  butter  at  home.  If  you  induce  them 
to  settle,  I  will  pay  you  for  the  trouble. 

New  York.  R.  E.  v. 

Last  May  I  shipped  a  30-dozen  crate  at 
eggs  to  E.  Sclilossor,  77  Commerce  street, 
Newark,  N.  J.  In  reply  to  request  for  pay. 
lie  only  wrote  to  send  on  more  eggs,  as 
they  were  in  good  demand  at  24  cents  per 
dozen.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  re¬ 
turns  yet.  Can  you  collect  it  ?  w.  m.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  above  complainants  took  the 
pains  to  look  up  ratings,  they  would  not 
make  the  shipments.  Inasmuch  as  the 
firm  is  yet  in  business  and  evidently  look¬ 
ing  for  shipments,  we  expected  to  get 
these  returns,  but  have  so  far  failed  to 
do  so.  We  suggest  to  shippers  to  make 
a  note  of  the  experience. 

Clark’s  Nursery,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
through  their  agent,  from  Greenport.  Long 
Island,  sold  a  neighbor  Of  mine  last  sea¬ 
son  a  hill  of  nursery  slock.  $25  or  over, 
cash.  Any  and  all  trees  that  died  were 
to  be  replaced.  Only  about  six  of  the  trees 
were  alive  when  received,  and  they  refused 
to  make  good.  I)o  you  know  anything 
about  th<‘  firm?  F.  E.  N. 

Long  Island. 

We  have  had  other  complaints  about 
them,  and  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
satisfaction.  In  view  of  the  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  tree  agents  and  the  houses 
they  represent,  we  are  about  ready  to 
advise  our  people  to  refuse  to  sign  any 
orders  for  nursery  stock  for  agents.  Tell 
the  agent  to  write  out  all  the  promises 
he  makes-  verbally,  and  that  you  will 
sign  it,  and  send  it  direct  to  his  house 
for  acceptance,  keeping  a  copy  of  it, 
provided  you  feel  you  must  give  him 
the  order,  but  if  you  send  the  order  to 
some  nursery  you  know  to  be  respon¬ 
sible,  you  will  save  trouble,  annoyance 
and  money. 

I  have  been  canvassing  for  the  Globe 
Association  for  a  month  and  10  day's,  and 
sent  them  13,  memberships,  with  $2.50  for 
each.  I  have  written  to  them  twice  for 
my  money ,  and  my  wife  has  written  to  them 
during  my  absence;  hut  they  do  not  an¬ 
swer.  They  got  an  agent  to  work  for  them 
travelling  all  over  the  neiglilwliood,  and 
when  they  get  all  the  memberships  they 
refuse  to  pay  his  salary.  According  to  my 
contract,  1  am  entitled  to  the  following 
amounts  : 

Month’s  salary . $80.00 


Paid  for  outfit .  7.50 

For  express  order . 50 

Postage . 20 

Carfare  . 60 

Express  on  outfit . 75 


Total . $89.55 


That  is  the  amount  this  agent  would 
be  entitled  to  if  his  contract  was  just 
what  he  thought  he  was  when  he  signed 
it,  and  what  they  wanted  him  to  think 
it  was.  He  is  really  entitled  under  the 
contract  to  nothing  hut  $1  on  each  of 
the  memberships  sold,  and  this  he  has 
received  already.  He  sold  memberships 
for  $3.50  and  sent  them  $2.50  for  each. 
He  collected  $45.50  from  13  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  sent  $32.50  of  it  to  the  Globe 
Association.  As  far  as  the  neighbors  are 
concerned  they  might  as  well  have 
burned  the  $3.50.  The  Globe  Associa¬ 
tion  induced  this  man,  as  it  does  others, 
to  go  out  and  fake  his  neighbors,  and 
actually  induced  him  to  send  them  $7.50 
for  the  privilege.  Of  course,  the  agent 
gets  the  worst  of  the  deal,  and  does  not 
know  that  the  game  is  a  fraud,  but  he 
usually  finds  it  out  before  he  goes  very 
far.  Reading  the  contract  casually,  it 
looks  as  if  the  agent  was  to  get  $S0 
a  month,  but  a  careful  reading  shows 
that  he  is  to  get  $1  for  each  membership 
sold  and  no  more,  unless  his  commis¬ 
sions  net  him  three-fifths  of  the  salary 
promised.  In  that  event  he  would  have- 
sent  them  $120.  and  earned  on  commis¬ 
sions  $48.  Whether  he  does  little  or  much 
it  is  all  loss  to  the  alleged  members,  and 
all  gain  to  the  Globe  Association.  The 
membership  costs  them  the  printing  of 
the  certificates  and  no  more,  and  is  worth 
less.  The  wliol^  thing  is  a  fake  and  a 
fraud  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we  do 
not  see  why  the  post  office  department 
does  not  put  a  stop  to  it. 


PHI  I  1C  P|  |  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIL  rUlOrlieap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Maple  Cove  Poultry  Yards 

offer  you  eggs  that  are  guaranteed  fertile,  from 
well-matured,  vigorous,  range  grown  Silver-Laced 
W.  Wyandottes,  W.  S.  C.  Brown  &  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


WD  ROCKS  -Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers, 
i  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


Wright’s  White  Wyandotte  Winners-j^ 

Chicks  S10  per  100.  GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville.N.Y. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  8.  O.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  pox  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Marylanp. 


TURKEY  EGGS-Bourhon  Rods,  $3  50  for  12:  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  and  Narragansetts,  $3.00forl2:  B.  P. 
Rocks,  8  O.  R.  I.  Keds  and  S.  (’.  Black  Minoroas, 
$1.00  for  17  eggs.  W.  R.  CARLE,  R.F.D.  1,  Jacobsburo,  0 
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JERSEY  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  preceded  by  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday  evening.  May  3,  at  which  70 
guests  gathered.  The  speakers  included 
leading  breeders  and  leaders  in  thought 
along  lines  of  dairy  production.  Professors 
Scovllle,  of  Kentucky,  Van  Norman,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Wing,  of  Now  York.  Smith, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Rawl,  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service,  were  invited  guests,  and 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
the  occasion.  The  annual  business  meeting 
at  the  Hoffman  House  on  Wednesday  was 
attended  by  68  members,  and  227  others 
were  represented  by  proxies,  making  a  total 
of  295,  or  more  than  two-thirds  the  en¬ 
tire  membership.  The  president  reported 
that  the  year  just  ended  had  been  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  entire  history  of  the  club; 
that  more  animals  had  been  registered,  more 
sales  recorded,  more  money  received,  more 
money  spent  in  the  interest  of  the  breed, 
arid  that,  despite  the  increased  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  addition  to  the  reserve  funds  of 
the  club  had  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
year.  Among  those  present  were  one  of  the 
original  organization  of  1868  and  several 
others  who  have  outlived  the  three  score 
years  and  ten.  The  general  policy  of  the 
club  as  indicated  in  its  past  management 
was  upheld  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Darling  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  choice  of 
four  new  directors  fell  upon  Lyman  A.  Mills, 
of  Connecticut  ;  Ileulings  Lippincott,  of 
New  Jersey;  A.  O.  Auten,  of  Illinois,  and 
I).  B.  Lyon,  of  Texas.  The  management  has 
every  encouragement  to  continue  its  efforts 
for  the  improvement  and  development  of 
the  Jersey  breed  and  the  conservation  of 
the  best  interests  of  Jersey  breeders. 

H.  N.  M. 


THE  CELEBRATED  MILK  CASE. 

The  test  case  of  Sniffin  K.  Bellows,  of 
Roxlnirv.  against  Russell  Raynor,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Inspection  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  to  re¬ 
cover  damages  sustained  because  plaintiff's 
milk  was  rejected  at  the  Cold  Spring  Co¬ 
operative  Creamery  by  an  order  of  Mr. 
Raynor,  alleging  the  same  was  unsanitary 
and  unfit  for  human  consumption,  because 
Mr.  Bellows'  barn  did  not  meet  the.  re- 
ouirements  of  this  board,  resulted  in  a 
decision  by  Judge  Coman  who  presided, 
of  no  cause  of  action.  This  termination 
deals  the  milk  producers  of  New  York  State 
a  crushing  blow.  Charles  L.  Andrus,  of 
Stamford,  and  Frank  M.  Andrus  and  R.  S. 
Ives,  of  Roxbury.  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Jeremiah  Stover  for  the  defendant. 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff  opened  by  F. 
M.  Andrus.  Mr.  Bellows  was  sworn  and 
also  two  of  his  witnesses,  R.  B.  Robinson, 
manager  of  the  Cold  Spring  Co-operative 
Creamery,  and  Veterinary  W.  II.  Wheeler, 
of  Stamford,  by  whom  it  was  proven  that 
the  plaintiff  had  patronized  Cold  Spring 
Creamery  for  ten  years;  that  two  barn 
inspectors,  one  in  ’.Tune.  1909,  and  the 
other  in  November  following  had  visited 
his  premises,  inspected  the  same,  but  had 
pointed  out  no  specific  unsanitary  condition 
and  had  left  Mr.  Bellows  no  score  card, 
and  that  his  milk  was  stopped  by  an 
order  sent  to  the  manager  of  Cold  Spring 
Creamery  by  Mr.  Raynor,  no  test  hating 
been  taken  to  prove  the  milk  impure.  It 
was  also  proven  that  this  rejected  milk 
was  permitted  by  Citv  Board  of  Health  to 
be  delivered  at  the  Cold  Spring  Creamery 
on  January  14,  1910,  a  veterinary  having 
examined  and  certified  to  the  health  of 
plaintiff's  dairy.  It  was  also  proven  that 
i  lain t iff  had  made  no  changes  whatever 
to  bis  barn  from  the  time  milk  was  ordered 
discontinued  at  the  creamery  until  the  same 
was  allowed  to  bo  again  delivered. 

Plaintiff  established  his  case,  proved  direct 
damages  of  over  $70,  and  rested.  On 
piot  ion  of  attorney  for  defendant.  Judge 
Goman  granted  a  non-suit,  he  holding  that 
the  New  York  City  Health  Department  had 


absolute  jurisdiction  without  as  well  as 
within  the  city  limits,  could  impose  what¬ 
ever  rules  and  regulations  its  officials 
wished,  and  compel  observance  of  the  same, 
under  penalty  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
dairy  products  shipped  to  New  York  City 
for  sale  and  consumption  as  food.  No  test 
of  the  milk  is  required,  and'  the  City 
Board  of  Health  evidently  can  disregard 
property  rights  of  farmers.  The  reasonable¬ 
ness  or  the  unreasonableness  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  this  Health  Department 
does  not  matter  as  regards  the  enforcement 
of  the  same.  Judge  Coman's  decision,  if 
sustained  by  higher  courts,  puts  the  farm¬ 
ers  producing  milk  shipped  to  New  York 
City  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  capri¬ 
cious  city  health  officials.  C.  L.  Andrus 
made  an  earnest,  eloquent  and  logical  plea 
for  the  farmers,  but  in  vain.  Though  beaten 
at  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Bellows,  who  at 
the  farmers'  request  and  financially  sup¬ 
ported  by  them,  began  this  action  not  to 
recover  damages  merely,  but  to  make  it 
a  test  case,  is  not  disheartened  by  the 
result  s.o  far.  The  farmers  are  with  him, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  case  may  be 
appealed,  though  Mr.  Bellows’  action  in  this 
matter  will  be  largely  determined  by  tin- 
wishes  of  and  the  financial  response  from 
the  people.  a.  h.  b. 


TOP  CARRYING  WATER 


It’s  a  need¬ 
less  waste 
of  time  and 
strength.  Don't 
you  know  that  it 
would  be  money  in  your 
pocket  to  have  a  pump 
bring  the  water  from  the 
old  well  just  where  yon 
need  it—  in  kitchen,  yard 
or  barn?  Wo  make  pumps 
from  $3  to  $300. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to 


PUMP 


RELIABLE  FARM 

\YHERE_YOU 

WANT 

WATER 

Send  for  onr  free  book  — 

••WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  HOME." 

Jt  tells  how  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cally  to  solve  the  yater  problem  in  the 
country.  Get  it  and  study  your  case. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  Ns°e'ne5c8a  K1,1.!*; 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 

that  will  hold  12  to  15  gallons  $1.00  each.  Try  one 
and  you  will  want  more.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS, 
Spring  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  Handsome  Appearance  as  well  as  the  best 
of  materials  go  with  a 


PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN” 

The  interior  is  especially  convenient  for  handling 
either  bottles  or  cans.  The  driver  can  make  at 
least  one-third  more  (falls  in  a  given  length  of 
time  because  of  the  convenience  of  getting  in 
and  out  as  he  has  a  step  of  only  eighteen  inches. 
These  wagons  meet  every  requirement  of  the 
modern  np-to-date  milk  retailer.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  descriptions. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

DAIRY  DEPT.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


D LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  l’onitry.  l’ork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  UOOinVAIil),  802  (ireennieh  St.,  X.  V. 


You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 

RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Dept.  E,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y 


GF.O.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  fiODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  l"tli  St„  New  York- 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  StM  -  Boston. 


Get  Rid  of  Germs 

Prevent  Infection  and  Disease 


By  using  a  perfectly  sure  and  safe 
germicide  and  disinfectant.  Disease 
breeds  in  all  places  where  filth  or  germs 
may  accumulate,  as  a  preventive, 
stables,  all  animal  pens,  bird  cages, 

,  closet  bowls,  sinks,  slop  jars,  garbage 
cans,  should  be  sprayed  with 

Germo 

The  Germ  Destroyer 

Germo  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  con¬ 
centrated  in  form  and  convenient  to  use. 
When  added  to  water  it  forms  an  emulsion 
which  will  quickly  kill  any  germ  or  insect 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

It  is  sure  death  to  chicken  lice— protects 
farm  stock  from  flies,  insects  and  disease 
germs. 

Sprayed  on  trees  and  vines  it  stops  funguS 
growth — quickly  killing  insect  pests  of 
every  kind.  It  will  rid  the  house  of  flies, 
cockroaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  moths.  You 
will  find  Germo  useful  in  a  score  of  ways, 
in  home,  on  farms  and  in  nurseries. 

Try  Germo  Free 

I  want  you  to  test  Germo  at  my  expense. 
Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  me.  I  will  immediately  mail  you  a 
sample  can  of  Germo  without  expense  or 
obligation  to  you.  With  the  sample  can 
you  will  receive  full  directions  for  getting 
rid  of  every  kind  of  germ  or  insect  pest. 

H.  F.  BUSH,  Gen’l  Mgr. 
Rural  Home  Chemical  Co., 

Wellsboro,  Pa. 

■  ■■■  Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Todatj  ■■ 

H.  F.  BUSH,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  (201) 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  free  of  all  expense, 
a  sample  can  of  Germo— the  Giant  Killer,  which 
I  agree  to  use  according  to  directions. 

Name . 

Address . . . 

Town . State . 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


WANTFD-Re,i!lh,e 

fiHn  I  f.Li  fnll  cl 


Farmer  with  family  to  take 
.rge  of  farm.  Liocated  between 
.Boston  and  Providence.  Write  at  once  for  full 
particulars.  J.  L.  SWEET,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


CIANT  IJRONZK  TURKEY  EGGS,  $3.00  per 
10.  R.  0.  R.  I.  Reds  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— 200  Egg  Strain  $2.00  per  12; 
I  others  at  $1.00  per  12.  C.  GORDON,  Speakers,  N.  Y. 


Cnp  CAI  C-ONE  RED  SHORT  HORN  BULL  10  mos. 
i  Uil  wHLb  old,  from  good  milking  strain. 
Price  $50.  One  Double  Standard  polled  Durham 
Bull  7  mos.  old.  $50.  JOHN  R.  WILLIAMS,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


BUY  FERTILE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  — Health,  wealth.  Come, 
write  for  free  list.  J.  Nelson  Garnett,  Culpeper,  Va. 


F.  O.  B.  LIBERTY,  N.  Y.,  A  FINE  WELL  BROKEN 

FEMALE  DONKEY 

Kind,  true  and  accustomed  to  be  driven  by  little 
girl  wlio  now  drives  pony.  Price,  including  fail- 
set  of  harness  and  cart,  1860.00,  Apply 

R.  P.  WATSON,  Crestview  Farm,  Liberty.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — Dwelling,  storeroom,  warehouse  and  stock  of 
general  merchandise.  All  new.  "  ill  J.  Robinson, WnttsTilIc.O. 

_ _ i _ 

jCfl  FariRQ  FOR  SALK  CHEAP,  ill  fertile 
IvJU  I  □  I  III  0  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


n  A  I D  V  PI  A  MT~ Modern  concrete  barn  and 
Unlni  rLHIll  silo  for  75  cows:  best  Manhat¬ 
tan  clubs  furnished  cream  by  messenger.  Will  rent 
or  take  practical  dairyman  with  $4003  as  partner,  or 
will  sell  at  reasonable  figure,  as  other  business  com¬ 
pels  it.  Fine  land,  plant  and  opportunity.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  F.  S.  HOLMES.  Pequannock,  N.  J. 


FINE  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD 

Tract  contains  147  acres,  has  3,500  apple  trees,  best 
winter  varieties,  -a  bearing,  balance  about  five  years 
old,  rich  virgin  mountain  soil;  trees  sprayed  free 
from  scale,  healthy  and  vigorous,  fairly  good  crop 
of  fruit  this  year,  two  tiiiies  from  station,  easy 
reach  of  Lynchburg;  $900  worth  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  included;  immediate  possession;  for  sale  be 
cause  of  owner’s  poor  health  at  bargain  price  of 
$13,250.  Write  for  full  description.  VENABLE  & 
FORD,  No.  207  Ninth  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Fertile  Farms  in  Tennessee 
- — *$5  to  $10  per  acre - 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  furms  for  $5  to  S10  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

II.  F.  Smith,  Traf.  Mgr.,  N.  C.&  St.  L.Ry.,  Dept.  C,  Nashville,  Tvnn, 


ACFNTS  200%’PROFlT| 

^  ^  ^  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

'  Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  8(55  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


CA  A  fipCC— 9-room  house,  barn,  3  poultry 
UU  HU  El  tO  houses,  cider  press  engine, 
fruit,  500  cords  wooil,  part  celery  land,  trout  stream, 

. . . AGENCY.  “  . 


$1200.  HALL’S  FARM 


Oweoo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rich  Lands  In  Florida. 

©,  This  cut  shows  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of 

a  beautiful  two  color 
booklet,  sent  free  to 
you,  describing  the 
magnificent  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  fruit 
and  vegetable 
growers  in  Florida 
Fine  climate,  two  to 
three  crops  a  year. 

Yields  $500  to  $1500 

net  per  acre. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
Norfolk,  -  Virginia. 


yy, Fruit*™  - 
y  Vegetable,  vn 
MG  ROWING  INW 

*  m'rAlSATEEJ$ 

LOFTIDaM 


sSvbqard  jfe?. 

^  PC  AIK  LINE  RAHAVAyYJ* 


I  trade  with 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Grower’s  Journal — an  up-to-date  paper 
especially  for  your  business.  $1.00  a  year,  52  issues.  For 
10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we  will 
sepd  it  ten  weeks.  A  live  paper  for  live  people. 

Market  Growers'  Journal,  521  Walker  Bldg,,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Win  I  DRILLING 
TT  LfLfLf  MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  ith  enginesorhorse  powers,  strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  theta 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


I |  ATE NTS  fortune! 

M  RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 
New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  “Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIKE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


82  AUCTION  82 

The  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian 
Consignment  Sales  Company 

Will  Sell  At  The  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
May  31st,  at  10  A.  M.  Sharp 

Eighty-Two  Choice  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Consisting  of — Heifers  from  4  months  to  2  years  old. 

Cows  with  A.  R.  O.  Records. 

Bulls  from  1  month  to  4  years  old. 

All  Richly  Bred  and  Consigned  by  Ohio’s  Leading  Breeders.  All  Cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested. 

For  further  information  and  Catalogue  Write 

F.  G.  Johnston,  Sale  Manager, 

Col.  D.  L.  Perry,  Auctioneer  Station  B,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  dachshund  is  a  funny  sight, 

As  on  his  way  he  calmly  jogs. 

Though  short  his  legs,  his  pants  are  quite 
As  long  as  those  of  other  dogs. 

— J  udge. 

Stranger  (in  Gotham)  :  “What  is 
it?  A  dog  fight?”  Excited  resident 
(rushing  to  join  frenzied  mob  down  the 
street)  :  “Dog  fight?  Great  Caesar’s 
ghost,  no!  It’s  a  fashionable  wedding!” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  excuse:  A 
Wichita  child  who  had  been  absent  from 
school  brought  back  the  following  ex¬ 
cuse  when  she  returned :  “Dear 

Teacher:  Please  excuse  Jennie.  She 
was  sick  and  had  to  stay  at  home  to  do 
the  washing  and  ironing.” — Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon. 

The  girl  was  very  pretty.  Leaning 
her  dimpled  elbows  on  the  table,  she  said 
to  the  critic:  “And  what  is  your  lecture 
to  be  about,  professor.”  “I  shall  lec¬ 
ture  on  Keats,”  he  replied.  “Oh,  pro¬ 
fessor,”  she  gushed,  “what  are  keats?” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 

Erudite  Relative:  “Some  time,  Tom¬ 
my,  I  hope  you  will  read  President 
Eliot’s  ‘five  feet  of  books.’”  Tommy: 
“Shucks,  aunty!  Five  feet?  I've  al¬ 
ready  read  ‘Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea’  and  ‘From  the  Earth 
to  the  Moon.’  ” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Bad  Boy  (getting  in  a  hard  blow)  : 
“There,  take  that!”  Good  Boy  (folding 
his  arms  with  a  meek  expression)  : 
“No,  Tommy,  I  will  not  hit  you  back, 
because  I  promised  never  to  strike  a 
playmate:  but  (kicking  him  in  the  shins) 
how  do  you  like  that?” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 

“How  much  does  that  stylish  doctor 
of  yours  charge?”  “Ten  dollars  a 
visit.”  “Gee!  How  often  has  he  called 
at  your  house  this  month?”  “Twenty 
times.”  “Gosh!  You  owe  him  $200, 
then?”  “Nope,  only  $3  0.  He’s  made 
the  other  nineteen  calls  trying  to  collect 
it.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“What  do  you  mean  by' writing  down 
a  man’s  occupation  as  ‘liar’?  asked  the 
census  taker’s  superior,  as  he  glanced 
over  one  of  the  sheets  that  had  been 
filled  out.  “Surely  there  isn’t  anybody 
who  makes  lying  his  regular  business.” 
“Well,  I  thought  that  was  the  best  way 
to  put  him  down.  He  told  me  he  was  a 
painless  dentist.” — Chicago  Record-  Her¬ 
ald. 

Two-year-old  Harry  had  never  seen 
a  live  lamb,  his  only  knowledge  of  that 
animal  being  derived  from  a  toy  one  on 
wheels.  While  visiting  grandpa  on  the 
farm  he  was  taken  to  the  sheep  pen  to 
see  the  lambs.  After  looking  at  them 
for  a  few  minutes  he  looked  up  at 
grandpa  with  a  puzzled  expression  and 
•asked,  “Where’s  the  wheels?” — The 
Delineator. 

An  immigration  officer  of  the  Lhiited 
States  tells  how  two  Irish  immigrants, 
just  arrived  in  this  country,  were  much 
impressed  by  a  dredging  plant  at  work 
a  few  yards  from  the  Government  land¬ 
ing.  As  they  watched  there  suddenly 
came  into  view,  from  the  channel  mud 
and  slime  up  a  ladder  to  the  deck  of 
the  dredge,  a  diver  in  full  panoply. 
“Look  at  that  man,  will  ye?”  came  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  from  one  Celt  to  the 
other.  “Jist  look  at  him.  Faith,  had  I 
known  the  way  over  I'd  have  walked, 
too.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


No  money  in  advance.  No  red  tape  of  any  . 

kind  Simply  tell  us  the  kind  of  work  you  want  a  gasoline  eng i  e 
for  and  we’ll  send  you  the  power  best  suited  to  your  needs.  Test  l 
out  Z Zd,  way  you  like.  Prove  it.  hone.,  quality  on  your  own  work 
_  for  one  month -absolutely  at  our  risk. 

,  ,  ,  n  c.n'Ritc  the  simplest  The  Sta-Hite  is  a  guaranteed  engine. 

If  you.  don  t  find  the  Sta- Rite  P  ’  esDeciallV  built  for  farm  use.  It-s  a  trouble- 

strongest,  smoothest-running  rig  you  ^  pe  ^  money  .  maker  that  has  won  hundreds 

—  better  in  evi“.ry  ^  d"  ;  _  ship  jt  back  of  friends  from  coast  to  coast.-  It’s  the  one 

t  Z  S  w?p.Ahe  rnish,  bo'h  'T  8°“ 

You  won’t  be  out  one  penny  on  the  deal.  disappoints. 

Relow  is  shown  our  Hand  Portable  V/>  H.  P.-the  handiest  rig  ever  built 
for  pumping  water,  running  ' cream  separator,  etc.  Easily  moved  from  one  gg 

Miob  to  another  Write  today  fer  handsome  catalogue  illustrating  this  sturdy 
JUttle  outfit  and  the  other  money-makers  and  time-savers  «  the  complete 

Sta-Rite  line.  ^  -rp 

it  reliance 

P*  _  _  _  _  Wisconsin 
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Make  Top-Priced  Air-Cured  Hay 

the*  DAIN  Delivery  RAKE 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hay;  the  kind  that  is  air 
cured  and  the  kind  that  is  not.  Air  cured  hay  is 
easily  worth  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  more 
per  ton.  If  hay  is  left  in  the  swath  to  bleach  in 
the  sun,  its  juicy  richness  is  boiled  out,  and  it  is 
robbed  of  its  greatest  feeding  value.  If  hay  is 
packed  into  dense  windrows  with  an  ordinary 
rake,  air  cannot  penetrate  and  furnish  the  circu¬ 
lation  necessary  to  carry  away  the  moisture. 

The  Dain  way  is  to  air  cure  hay  with  the  Side 
Delivery  Rake  by  turning  it  into  continuous  fluffy 
windrows  through  which  drying  wind  and  air  will  freely 
pass.  The  Dain  Side  Delivery  Rake  insures  that  every 
smitch  of  juiceand  goodness,  nutrition  and  dollar  and  cent 
value  will  be  dried  right  in.  It’s  the  rake  that  handles  the  hay 
gently  without  bruising  or  breaking  off  the  tender  leaves.  It  sends 
the  hay  dry  to  the  barn  with  all  its  natural  green  color  and  richness. 

This  is  the  DAIN  WAY  to  Air  Cure  Your  HAY 

More  thali  making  top-price  hay,  the  Dain  Side  Delivery  Rake  is  the  most 

durable,  simple,  practical,  easily  operated 
rake  oil  the  market.  It  is  built  by  special¬ 
ists,  who  for 25  years  have  done  nothing  but 
build  hay  tools,  rakes,  mowers,  stackers, 
lo..ders,  presses.  That’s  why  more  Dains  are 
used.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Great 
Dain  Line,  or  tell  us  what  hay  tool  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  valuable  book— “Ali  About  Hay"— It's  free 

DAIN  MFG.  CO. 

802  Vine  Street  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


Exclusive  Features 

Teeth  may  be  raised  or 
lowered. 

Teeth  turn  with  gentle  mo* 
tion  harmless  to  tender 
products. 

Rakes  clean,  leaves  trash 
and  dirt. 

All  jars  absorbed  by  cush¬ 
ion  springs. 

Easy  regulation  of  bevel 
gears. 

Easily  adjusted  to  handle 
light  or  heavy  hay. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


The  Potato  Digger  Hnu/rlpll 

For  Fast,  Clean  Work  is  the  WO  1W  M  w  I  ■ 

Simple,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works  in  all 
soils,  all  depths,  hillside  and  level.  No  cutting 
and  none  missed.  Potatoes  always  clean,  lying 
on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  in  heavy  tops. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

1022  Elm  Street,  Prairie  City,  la.,  U.S.A* 


OUR  NEW  trade-mark  BE  SURE  it  is  on  every  bag  of 

Fertilizer  you  buy;  as  it  marks 
the  genuine. 

WE  OFFER 

SIX  TONS 

‘  HUBBARD’S  “BONE  BASE” 
Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure 

AS  PRIZES  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO  ■  I  Hubbard  ‘‘Hone  Bane”  Fertilizers  Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  our  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  ‘’Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 

It  is  sent  free  to  any  address. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  .  See  guarantee  page  10. 


SHARPENS 

ITSELF 


'"THIS  h  oe  always  has  a 
sharp,  razor-like  edge  of  jjg 
hard  tool-steel.  It  never  grows  jp? 
dull.  Every  stroke  cuts  clean  i! 
and  every  stroke  helps  sharpen  §fj 
the  hoe.  |  ; 

The  cut  at  the  left  fj| 
shows  the  unique  ||§ 
construction  that  f§f 
makes  this  possible. 

The  True  Temper  Special 

has  a  thin  plate  of  hard  tool-steel 
welded  firmly  to  the  mild  steel 
blade.  As  the  mild  steel  wears 
away  gradually  in  use,  the  sharp 
edge  of  tool-steel  is  left  exposed. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  everywhere.  If  |p§ 
your  dealer  does  not  handle,  write  us  and  j Sfi 
we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturer*  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Hand  Tools  in  the  World 
CleYeland 
Ohio 
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Would  j/2  More  Water 

w“h.^Ti°wS?.rlnterest  You? 

It  is  accomplished  with  the  Double-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  on  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  Up  -stroke. 

It  requires  at  no  time  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a  single-acting  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  deep  well  catalogue 
overissued,  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

General  Ofllee  and  Works, 

Aurora,  III. ,  U.  8.  A. 

Chicago  Office,  -  -  First  National  Bank  Building. 


MAKE  MONEY 
for  FARMERS 

It  is  easy  to  make  lumber  for 
yourseli  and  neighbors  with  an 
AMERICAN  mill.  All  sizes. 
Work  rapidly  with  light  power. 
No  experience  needed.  Get 
Free  Catalogue  and  Low  Prices. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

129  Hope  St. , Hackettslown, N.J. 

1582-Terininal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

| Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring/  — ^ 

J  trasron,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 

I  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

I  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  1  16, 17th  St.,  Haclne,  »  i*. 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS 

FOR  LARGE  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  will  subdue 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-in.  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the  earth 
to  or  from  stumps. 
Guaranteed  to  kill  any  bush  or  plant  that  grows,  ami  leavo 
the  land  true  and  clean  for  any  crop. 

Send  for  our  FKKK  Booklet  which  describes  120  sizes 
and  styles  of  Cutaway  tools.  Write  today. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co^83UHalt^t^HlgRanum^Conn^ 
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COUNTRY  MERCHANT  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 
Gives  a  Good  Argument  For  It. 

As  a  country  merchant  of  41  years’  experience,  I 
would  like  to  say  something  regarding  country  mer¬ 
chants  and  parcels  post.  I  have  always  held  up 
both  hands  for  all  advancements  in  our  community, 
such  as  our  railroad,  built  in  1872,  and  our  free  mail 
delivery,  now  in  operation  three  years,  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  our  customers,  and  no  hindrance  to  our 
trade.  Our  telephone  lines  throughout  our  rural 
sections  are  another  great  saver  of  time  to  our  farm¬ 
ers.  For  15  years  I  have  worked  for  and  written 
articles  strongly  favoring  parcels  post,  and  I  am 
sure  from  talking  with  other  merchants  in  our  State 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  in  both  country  and 
city  are  strongly  in  favor  of  this  convenience.  We 
hail  the  day  when  we  can  have  it,  as  then  we  shall 
be  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  catalogue  houses. 
Catalogue  houses  are  not  to  be  so  much  dreaded  by 
country  merchants,  as  many  of  our  customers  who 
have  been  sending  to  them  are  finding  out  that  some 
of  them  deal  mostly  in  seconds  or  inferior  grades  of 
goods.  For  instance, 
just  across  the  street 
from  my  store  is  a 
manufacturing  company. 

They  make  tie  snaps  and 
saddlery  hardware,  and 
sell  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  One  day  I  met 
one  of  my  cousins,  a 
farmer  in  this  communi¬ 
ty,  delivering  catalogues 
to  the  farmers  in  his  sec¬ 
tion.  These  catalogues 
were  from  a  well-known 
catalogue  house.  This 
cousin  said:  “This  is 
against  your  business, 
but  a  benefit  to  me,  as  I 
can  send  to  them  and 
get  goods  for  less  than  I 
can  get  them  from  the 
merchants  in  your  vil¬ 
lage.”  And  he  mention¬ 
ed  that  he  could  buy  the 
harness  snaps  from  this 
catalogue  house  for 
much  less  than  he  could 
get  them  at  from  the 
factory  just  across  from  my  store.  This  seemed  so 
strange  to  me  that  I  stepped  over  to  this  factory  and 
stated  the  case  to  a  friend  who  had  been  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  for  20  years.  He  showed  me  a  bin  into  which 
all  checked,  cracked  or  inferior  snaps  were  thrown, 
and  said :  “When  this  becomes  full  we  finish  them 
the  best  we  can  and  box  them  for  catalogue  houses. 
In  this  way,  we  do  not  have  near  enough  to  supply 
them,  so  we  make  for  them  an  inferior  grade  to 
supply  their  demands  for  a  snap  that  they  can  cata¬ 
logue  at  a  price  below  the  country  or  city  merchant 
who  handles  only  standard  stock.”  A  manufacturer 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  makes  carriage  bolts,  monkey 
wrenches,  etc.,  told  me  that  all  their  seconds  in 
wrenches  went  to  catalogue  houses.  This  all  opened 
my  eyes,  and  I  have  looked  this  matter  up  a  little, 
and  hear  that  a  New  York  organ  factory  made  500 
organs  of  a  poorer  grade  than  they  ever  made  before 
for  a  catalogue  house.  A  rug  mill  in  Pennsylvania 
that  was  making  four  grades  in  rugs,  made  500  of  a 
still  poorer  grade  than  their  regular  cheap  grade 
for  a  catalogue  house.  They  made  them  same  size, 
patterns  and  colors,  so  that  the  catalogue  house’s 
customers  might  be  led  to  think  them  just  as  good 
as  their  home  merchant  was  offering  in  the  very  same 


figures  and  colors,  when  actually  the  home  merchant 
was  offering  a  much  better  grade  made  by  the  same 
mill.  This  I  know  to  be  absolutely  true,  because  one 
of  my  customers  sent  for  two  that  happened  to  be 
just  the  same  colors,  figure  and  size  of  some  I  had 
in  stock  and  she  told  me  of  it.  I  got  her  to  take 
one  home  with  her  and  see  the  difference  in  the 
heft.  It  was  a  surprise  to  her;  now  she  is  my  steady 
customer.  She  actually  paid  $2.50  each  for  the  rugs, 
and  all  l  asked  for  my  better  grade  was  $1.75. 

Another  customer  sent  for  five  pairs  of  lace  cur¬ 
tains,  and  sent  more  money  than  enough  to  pay  for 
them.  She  inquired  the  price  of  the  four-foot  white 
curtain  poles,  but  did  not  order  any;  they  sent  five. 
In  the  meantime,  she  had  secured  her  poles  and  had 
them  up  ready  for  her  curtains  on  arrival,  and  so 
did  not  need  these  poles  sent.  She  sent  her  little 
girl  to  our  store  with  the  poles  from  the  catalogue 
house.  The  little  girl  told  me  there  were  some  poles 
her  mamma  did  not  want.  I  thought  they  were  from 
our  store,  as  they  were  like  our  poles,  so  I  paid  her 
50  cents.  In  a  few  days  her  mother  came  in  and 
said  the  poles  were  75  cents.  I  told  her  that  they 


were  50  cents.  She  said:  “Well,  I  paid  75  cents.” 
I  said :  “Some  of  my  clerks  must  have  made  a 
mistake.”  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  none  of  them 
had  sold  her  any  poles,  and  I  said  to  her:  “You  did 
not  get  those  poles  here.”  Then  she  told  me  the 
circumstances.  I  got  the  poles  and  told  her  to  give 
me  the  50  cents  and  to  return  the  poles  to  Chicago 
and  get  her  75  cents.  Do  not  think  our  customers 
are  all  like  this;  most  of  them  are  farmers,  and  we 
think  them  the  most  honest,  upright  people  in  the 
world,  and  they  ought  to  be,  because,  on  account 
of  their  occupation,  they  are  nearer  to  God  than 
any  other  people. 

Parcels  post  would  be  a  great  public  benefit  to  any 
community,  and  we  would  have  had  it  long  ago  if 
some  of  our  Congressmen  who  represent  our  express 
companies  were  only  more  patriotic  and  less  selfish. 
In  some  of  their  speeches  and  published  articles  they 
say  the  country  merchant  is  opposed  to  parcels  post. 
If  these  Congressmen  were  honest,  they  would  say: 
“We  ourselves  are  not  true  to  our  trust;  we  are  not 
patriots,  and  do  not  honestly  represent  the  public 
generally;  only  a  part  of  the  country  storekeepers 
are  opposed  to  parcels  post,  and  we  Congressmen 
who  are  financially  interested  in  express  companies 


are  trying  to  make  the  people  believe  it  is  some  one 
else  who  is  opposed  to  parcels  post.  Actually  it  is 
us,  together  with  other  representatives  that  we  can 
control  in  a  way  that  the  public  must  not  know  about, 
or  they  would  not  send  us  to  Washington  again.” 
Many  of  our  Representatives  undoubtedly  are  honest; 
while  others,  for  the  public  welfare,  probably  ought 
to  be  in  prison.  It  is  to  our  shame  to  know  that  an 
Italian  or  other  foreigner  is  specially  favored  by  being 
able  to  send  a  pound  package  to  Italy  for  12  to  14 
cents,  when  we  are  obliged  to  pay  16  cents  to  send 
a  pound  package  to  any  point  in  our  country.  It  is 
also  to  our  shame  to  know  that  a  merchant  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  can  send  a  package  started  from  Lon¬ 
don  by  parcels  post  and  accepted  by  express  com¬ 
panies  on  our  shores  and  forwarded  to  Chicago  for 
less  than  a  merchant  in  New  York  City  can  send 
the  same  package  to  Chicago.  In  the  face  of  all 

this,  many  New  York  City  merchants  are  letting  the 
trade  that  should  come  to  them  slip  away  to  the 
inland  towns,  because  they  do  not  secure  cheaper  and 
better  and  more  rapid  transit  out  and  from  New 

York  City.  Even  the  “Dry  Goods  Economist,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  City, 
supposedly  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  country  mer¬ 
chant,  tried  for  a  long 

time  to  make  us  believe 
that  we  did  not  need 
and  did  not  want  parcels 
post.  They  may  be  at 

it  yet  for  all  I  know,  as 
I  would  not  tolerate 
their  nonsense  any  long¬ 
er  and  quit  them  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago.  If  we 
can  have  parcels  post 
our  rates  will  be  mod¬ 
erate,  and  not  outrage¬ 
ous  as  now ;  we  can  be 
on  an  equal  basis  with 
large  dealers  as  we  are 
now  on  postal  rates.  A 
wise  Congressman  might 
try  to  make  you  think 
that  I  am  wrong  in  these 
last  two  assertions,  but 
I  think  he  can  see  with¬ 
out  difficulty  just  what 
I  mean  in  this  matter, 
and  that  it  is  right,  too, 
A.  C.  PETERSON. 


DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  TO  FRUIT  TREES. 

There  have  been  several  reports  recently  of  injury 
by  fires  to  fruit  trees,  and  usually  caused  by  railroads. 
To  reply  to  some  of  the  questions  as  to  the  real 
value  of  trees,  the  true  extent  of  the  damages  and  the 
financial  reparation  for  injuries,  there  might  be  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  most  capable 
and  conscientious  judges.  For  instance,  shade  trees 
that  bear  no  fruit  might  be  considered  of  little  value 
because  they  could  not  yield  financial  returns,  yet 
they  have  a  cash  value  and  their  owners  are  entitled 
to  reparation  for  injuries  to  them.  They  are  a 
genuine  cash  asset  in  the  valuation  of  any  homestead. 
Let  anyone  who  is  deciding  the  value  of  such  trees 
imagine  they  were  his  own  and  consider  what  would 
be  the  loss  to  his  property  in  case  of  injury  or  de¬ 
struction. 

As  to  fruit  trees,  they  are  valuable  according  to 
what  they  really  are.  If  they  are  peach  or  other 
short-lived  trees,  they  are  not  worth  nearly  so  much 
as  apple  or  pear  trees,  for  the  latter  will  outlive  the 
peach  trees  three  times  or  more.  And  the  age  and 
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condition  of  the  trees  has  much  to  do  in  the  case. 
“Time  is  money”  with  trees  as  well  as  otherwise, 
and  those  that  have  been  nourished  and  cared  for  to 
bearing  age  are  worth  more  than  those  just  planted 
or  past  their  prime.  A  tree  just  beginning  its  useful 
fruit-bearing  stage  is  a  greater  loss  to  the  owner  in 
case  of  injury  or  death  than  one  at  any  other  age 
provided  he  has  reared  it  and  means  to  keep  it.  It 
has  been  an  expense  only  so  far,  and  its  loss  then 
means  a  loss  of  all  that  it  has  cost  to  care  for  it 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  rental  value  of  the  land 
for  several  years  included.  With  but  little  further 
expense  it  will  yield  an  income  for  all  its  future  life, 
and  that  must  be  reckoned  into  the  loss  account. 
This  valuable  age  with  an  apple  tree  is  from  five  to 
15  years,  according  to  the  variety  and  the  country 
where  it  stands;  because  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  both  these  respects.  A  Wealthy  or  Winesap  tree 
in  the  famous  apple  regions  of  the  West  will  begin 
to  bear  good  crops  even  before  it  has  been  set  five 
years,  while  a  Baldwin  or  Northern  Spy  in  New  York 
may  not  begin  before  it  has  been  15  years  planted  in 
the  orchard.  In  actual  cash,  such  a  tree  in  good, 
healthy  condition  is  worth  at  least  $10  at  a  moderate 
valuation.  It  will  yield  a  good  revenue  on  that 
amount,  clear  of  all  expenses,  then  and  from  that 
time  on,  for  from  20  to  50  years  with  increasing 
ratio,  provided  it  is  well  cared  for;  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  reckon  it  will  not  be  properly  care  for,  in 
estimating  its  present,  no  more  than  to  suppose  that 
a  watch  might  be  put  out  of  order.  When  a  railroad 
is  made  to  pay  damages  for  a  man  killed  or  crippled 
for  life  in  a  wreck,  his  future  earning  capacity  is 
considered  and  not  simply  what  he  may  have  earned 
that  day  or  year.  The  railroad  company  has  to  pay  for 
future  earnings,  and  it  should  be  so  with  the  fruit  tree. 
In  reality,  such  an  ideal  apple  tree  as  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  is  worth,  as  a  loss,  more  than  $25  and  $50  to 
$100  would  not  be  too  much  for  some  of  them.  A 
peach  tree  would  not  be  worth  half  so  much,  but  a 
pecan  tree  that  lives  and  bears  for  100  years  or  more 
and  yields  far  more  annually,  is  worth  10  times  these 
figures.  We  have  one  pecan  tree  in  Louisiana  now 
that  is  annually  yielding  10  per  cent  on  more  than 
$1,000.  and  -there  are  many  more  like  it  in  the  country. 
Such  values  must  be  considered  in  damage  cases. 

One  inquirer  asks  about  the  proportionate  damages 
to  trees  burnt  or  scorched  one-quarter,  half,  three- 
fourths,  and  all  around.  From  the  standpoint  of  a 
practical  orchardist  who  has  been  critically  observing 
fruit  trees  for  over  40  years  and  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  damaged  and  healthy.  I  would  think  an 
apple  tree  or  almost  any  fruit  tree  of  bearing  age 
ruined  that  was  scorched  all  around  its  trunk.  I 
would  rather  have  a  new  one  and  plant  it.  One  that 
is  scorched  three-fourths  around  is  as  bad  as  if  it  had 
been  scorched  all  around ;  if  half  around  it  would  be 
almost  worthless,  and  if  but  one-fourth  around,  it 
might  be  saved  and  would  be  damaged  about  half  its 
value.  Fruit  trees  are  rarely  able  to  recover  from  such 
injuries  to  their  trunks  as  marry  forest  trees  do.  They 
cannot  overgrow  the  wound  entirely  and  when  the 
strain  of  bearing  a  load  of  fruit  comes,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  break  down.  In  any  case  their  usefulness  is 
seriously  impaired,  and  usually  for  all  time  to  come. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


BUILDING  A  WOODEN  HOOP  SILO. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  build  a  silo  made  of 
wooden  hoops?  I  want  a  silo  11  feet  in  diameter  by 
26  or  28  feet  in  height.  I  have  plenty  of  red  elm  for 
hoops  and  pine  for  boarding.  What  width  should  the 
boards  be  sawed  for  boarding  and  how  should  I  make 
the  hoops?  In  fact  give  me  complete  instructions. 

Brandon.  Vt.  D.  w.  A. 

The  subject  of  silos  is  one  that  has  become  of  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  wide  discussion  as  a  factor  in  eco¬ 
nomic  feeding.  For  many  years  the  public  press  argued 
as  to  its  fitness  in  storing  food  for  animals,  some 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  silage  was  unfit  for  food 
and  stock  only  ate  it  from  sheer  hunger.  In  some 
instances,  this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  only  where 
the  silage  was  cut  and  stored  when  too  green  or  too 
ripe,  or  possibly  neglect  in  tramping  it  well  while  fill¬ 
ing  silos.  Spoiled  hay  or  grain  is  not  palatable,  nor 
is  it  wholesome,  and  many  times  farm  animals  eat 
it  only  in  the  absence  of  something  better  to  subsist 
upon.  In  some  cases,  owners  of  cows  have  been 
persuaded  that  silage  would  be  just  what  they  want 
as  a  substitute  for  pasture  during  Winter  months, 
but  the  cost  of  constructing  one  lias  delayed  such  a 
departure  in  their  economy  of  food  supply.  The  cost 
of  a  100-ton  silo  may  rate  from  $1  to  $4  per  each 
ton  of  capacity.  Some  would  discourage  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  cheaper  one,  and  say  it  would  pay  better 
to  put  up  the  expensive  one.  There  are  at  least  four 
grades  of  silos,  the  cheaper  wooden-hoop  kind  with 
Georgia  pine,  -costing  $1  per  ton  capacity;  the  stave 
iron-hooped  structure,  costing  $3  per  ton  capacity; 
the  concrete  circular  structure,  costing  $3.50  per  ton, 
and  the  vitrified  lock  block  silo,  the  best  and  most 


satisfactory  of  them  all.  which  will  cost  completed, 
labor  all  told,  $4  per  ton  capacity.  All  of  these  ex¬ 
cept  the  last  one  have  their  faults.  The  wooden  hooped 
affair  cannot  be  beaten  if  well  and  carefully  con¬ 
structed  in  holding  and  keeping  silage,  but,  of  course, 
will  not  last  so  long  as  the  stave  iron-hooped  one, 
but  that  takes  freaks,  and  either  hursts  its  hoops  from 
over-swelling,  or  shrinks  and  blows  down  when  too 
much  wind  blows.  The  concrete  structure  often  has 
not  proven  satisfactory  because  of  its  porosity,  and 
unless  carefully  and  positively  floated  on  the  inside 
and  possibly  on  the  outside,  too  many  of  them  have 
moldy  silage  many  inches  away  from  the  walls.  The 
vitrified  one  is  the  best,  and  airtight  if  laid  up  with 
tight  joints  with  cement  made  up  from  fine  gritty 
sand,  and  will  keep  silage  in  fine  shape  when  properly 
packed. 

Some  who  need  silos  most  delay  building  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  more  costly  struc¬ 
ture.  I  would  not  do  this,  but  would  put  up  one  of 
the  modern  hoop  structures  at  the  nominal  cost  of 
$1  per  ton  capacity,  and  have  just  as  much  good 
silage  as  my  neighbor  who  is  rich,  who  has  the  high- 
priced  one  that  will  last  forever  and  a  day  after.  It 
is  possible  that  one  of  these  silos  will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  year,  especially  if  hay  sells  for  the  price  it 
has  been  the  past  Winter,  $19  per  ton  loose.  Fig. 
25G  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  construction  of  such 
a  silo.  This  silo  was  built  about  eight  years  ago, 
and  is  13  feet  in  diameter  and  33J4  feet  high  ;  it  will 
hold  very  close  to  100  tons  of  silage,  and  cost,  with 
material  and  all  labor,  from  foundation  to  peak  of 
roof,  $83  in  cash,  or  $G3  without  roof.  It  is  made  of 
two  sections  of  16-foot  Georgia  pine,  and  enough 
wall  to  make  it  the  depth  mentioned.  The  wall  is  18 
inches  deep  in  a  16  inch  trench,  with  one  foot  of 
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broken  stone  in  bottom  with  wai  reaching  out  of 
.ground  high  enough  to  protect  the  wooden  structure 
from  the  ground,  with  the  wall  battened  from  the 
outside  to  six  inches  toward  the  bottom  hoop.  The 
wall  should  be  made  in  a  perfect  inscribed  circle,  and 
air-proof  by  cementing,  or  of  solid  cement.  One  thing 
is  sure,  an  impervious  clay  bottom  is  the  best  known, 
if  it  is  possible  to  keep  rats  out  of  the  silage;  that  is, 
from  burrowing  under  the  walls.  Otherwise  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cement  out  from  wall  two  or  2)4  feet. 
Hoops  were  made  of  good  tough  young  oak,  sawed 
in  14-foot  strips  %  inch  by  three  inches,  and  made 
up  on  a  round  form  with  regular  broken  joints  in 
three  thicknesses.  Each  hoop  was  marked  at  the 
same  point  on  the  form,  so  as  to  make  them  conform 
one  above  the  other  in  alignment  endways,  which  will 
make  the  structure  perfectly  perpendicular  when  com¬ 
pleted.  The  first  hoop  was  cemented  solid  to  the 
wall  after  making  it  level.  Six  studdings  at  regular 
intervals  cut  so  as  to  make  the  first  and  second  hoops 
come  22  inches  apart  from  center  to  center  toe-nailed 
to  the  first  hoop ;  then  the  second  hoop  toe-nailed  on 
the  studs.  The  next  hoops  24  inches  apart,  and  the 
next  26  inches,  and  on  up  until  30  inches  is  reached; 
then  run  on  up  to  top  with  the  same  distance. 

While  it  .might  make  a  little  more  substantial  struc¬ 
ture  to  break  joints  at  intervals  it  is  much  easier  to 
make  joints  at  the  top  of  the  last  hoop  on  the  first 
section,  allowing  the  union  to  come  just  half  way  of 
the  three-inch  hoop,  nail  each  board  and  another  back 
of  that,  nail  driven  in  the  lining,  to  make  it  stand 
strong  at  each  hoop.  Bevel  the  first  3)4  inches  lining 
and  nail  on  perpendicular  and  run  all  the  way  round 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  starting  place,  and  bevel 
the  last  board  the  same  way,  so  that  the  doors  will 
force  in  tight.  The  doors  should  be  made  continuous 
joining  at  center  of  each  hoop.  This  silo  was  not 
weatherboarded.  It  does  not  need  to  be  for  good 
reasons,  as  it  makes  it  expensive.  It  would  be  well  to 
saturate  the  boards  full  of  linseed  oil  on  the  inside, 
say  up  10  to  12  feet,  to  protect  the  lining  from  the 


moisture  and  heat  from  decaying  the  boards.  This 
is  the  cheapest  silo  that  can  be  made  that  will  keep 
silage  safe  and  good,  which  it  will  do.  Silage  has 
been  kept  in  this  one  for  nearly  three  years,  and  came 
out  as  good  as  any  one  season  old.  This  silo  should 
be  tightly  anchored  to  the  barn  to  hold  it  in  a  safe 
condition  against  wind.  It  will  not  shrink  in  years  of 
use  but  what  it  will  tighten  up  and  hold  water  when 
new  silage  is  put  in  it.  This  is  “the  poor  man’s  silo,” 
and  it’s  a  good  investment.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Ohio. 


REPLANTING  A  WIND-BLOWN  TREE. 

If  the  wind  blew  down  an  apple  tree  on  your  land, 
would  you  pull  it  up?  We  found  only  one  large  apple 
tree  when  we  came  here  to  live,  and  the  first  Fall 
the  rain  came  and  the  wind  blew  and  over  went  our 
apple  tree.  We  felt  sad  indeed  when  we  viewed  the 
destruction,  and  saw  our  apple  tree  flat  on  the  ground. 
What  apples  were  left  the  wind  blew  off  in  this 
storm,  and  we  picked  them  up  and  hurried  them  to 
the  cider  press,  and  had  a  small  barrel  of  vinegar 
for  our  trouble.  I  wondered  why  our  lone  apple  tree 
had  to  be  the  one  to  be  blown  over.  I  found  the 
explanation  in  one  of  our  pastor’s  sermons.  He  told 
how  the  trees  in  an  old  uncultivated  orchard  had  to 
work  to  push  their  roots  through  the  hard  ground, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  were  strong  and  stood  firm, 
but  a  tree  (like  ours,  for  instance)  standing  in  a 
garden,  where  the  ground  was  cultivated  and  no  sod 
to  protect  the  rain  soaking  in  and  loosening  the  roots, 
would  be  easily  blown  over.  Of  course,  the  preacher 
made  an  application  to  human  character.  Our  tree 
did  indeed  rest  and  sleep  all  Winter,  and  in  the 
Spring  it  was  pulled  back,  and  has  been  doing  duty 
each  season  since.  Fig.  258  shows  its  restoration  to 
duty.  CORA  JUNE  SHEPPARD. 


FIGURES  FROM  AN  OHIO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  report  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school  of  your  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
scriber.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  your  readers  a 
report  of  Bethel  Township  schools.  Clark  County, 
Ohio.  Our  taxable  property  is  a  little  over  $1,500,006. 
We  support  11  district  schools,  five  of  which  have 
two  teachers  each ;  the  remaining  six  have  each  one 
teacher.  In  addition,  we  have  a  central  high  school 
with  three  instructors.  The  superintendent  of  the 
high  school  has  direct  supervision  over  the  11  dis¬ 
trict  schools,  and  is  expected  to  visit  each  at  least 
once  each  week.  In  addition,  we  have  a  special  in¬ 
structor  in  music,  drawing  and  writing,  who  also 
reaches  each  school  once  a  week — thus  occupying  her 
entire  time  in  the  township.  We  pay  our  district 
teachers  $50  and  $55  per  month,  superintendent  $100, 
principal  $80,  assistant  $70,  music  and  drawing  teacher 
$90  per  month.  We  have  a  nine-month  district 
school,  eight-month  high  school.  The  work  is  ac¬ 
cepted  in  any  of  our  colleges,  and  our  graduates  enter 
freshman  year. 

Bethel  Township  was  the  pioneer,  or  at  least  among 
the  first  townships,  to  establish  the  rural  high  school, 
and  we  consider  our  system  equal  to  any  city  or  coun¬ 
try  school  in  the  State.  The  cost  is  as  follows :  1902 

to  (including)  1909,  eight  years,  which  is  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  eight  grades  in  the  district 
school,  our  average  cost  has  been  (for  the  eight  years) 
$135.82  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  For  the  four  years’ 
high  school  course  the  cost  for  each  pupil  enrolled 
(for  the  four  years)  is  $104.44,  or  a  total  of  $240.26 
for  each  pupil  taking  advantage  of  both  district  and 
high  school  privileges.  Our  tax  rate  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  has  been  8.2  mills  to  9.2  mills;  but  this  levy  is 
also  paying  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  each  year  for  our 
new  high  school  building,  erected  in  1907.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  levy,  we  get  a  little  State  aid,  also  some 
revenue  from  adjoining  townships,  which  send  their 
pupils  to  our  high  school. 

Our  new  high  school  building  is  a  model  for  con¬ 
venience,  utility,  ventilation,  light,  beauty,  etc.  Built 
of  glacier  boulders,  which  furnish  a  wide  range  of 
colors,  the  mortar  is  raked  from  the  joints  and  the 
contour  of  each  boulder  is  clearly  shown.  Above 
this  is  a  rough  finish  or  pebble  coat  of  cement.  A 
red  tile  roof  makes  the  combination  a  very  pleasing 
sight.  There  are  four  large  class  rooms,  a  superin¬ 
tendent’s  room,  laboratory,  library  and  a  large  audi¬ 
torium  in  the  center,  seating  about  450  people.'  Each 
of  the  rooms  has  entrance  to  the  auditorium  by  rolling 
doors,  also  outside  entrance.  The  auditorium  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  opera  chairs,  a  stationary  stage,  curtain 
and  everything  necessary  for  entertainments,  graduat¬ 
ing  exercises,  lectures,  etc.  You  will  see  that  we  have 
radically  diverted  from  the  old-style,  two-story  build¬ 
ing.  We  have  perfect  ventilation,  perfect  light,  no 
steps  to  climb  to  second  story,  a  building  pronounced 
by  everyone  who  sees  it  an  ideal  one.  Fig.  257  shows 
the  high  school  building.  w.  n.  scarff. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  SOY  BEAN. 

Practical  Statement  of  “Do”  and  “Don’t.” 

Part  II. 

Prepare  the  ground  thoroughly.  A  better  seed  bed 
is  required  than  for  corn.  Plant  in  36-inch  drills  from 
eight  to  12  beans  per  lineal  foot,  and  cover  them  not 
deeper  than  two  inches  nor  less  than  one  inch.  After 
planting  use  the  weeder  or  spike  harrow  with  the 
teetji  turned  well  back  until  the  beans  have  nearly  all 
sprouted  but  are  not  yet  up  to  the  surface.  The  young 
Soy  bean  shoots  are  very  tender  and  easily  damaged ; 
therefore,  see  that  your  harrow  or  weeder  does  not 
break  them.  If  the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes 
baked  or  crusty  before  the  beans  are  up.  they  may 
never  push  their  way  through.  Use  the  weeder,  but  use 
it  with  judgment.  When  the  young  plants  clearly  define 
the  rows  begin  your  cultivation.  If  the  seed  bed  has 
been  well  prepared,  give  shallow  cultivation  only.  If 
it  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  the  first  cultivation 
may  be  deep,  but  after  that  merely  preserve  a  shallow 
though  very  fine  earth  mulch.  How  many  times  do  I 
cultivate?  I  don’t  know.  T  should  advise  the  least 
possible  cultivation  that  will  preserve  an  ideal  earth 
mulch.  This  may  mean  a  great  many  cultivations — it 
may  mean  but  one.  When  you  cannot  run  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  between  the  rows  without  breaking  the  plants  con¬ 
siderably,  stop  cultivating. 

Soy  beans  make  an  ideal  soiling  crop. 

They  are  excellent  fed  green,  as  hay,  or 
as  grain.  The  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey  experiment  stations  strongly 
recommend  them  as  silage  when  corn 
forms  more  than  half  the  silage  mixture. 

They  may  be  fed  to  cattle,  sheep,  horses 
and  hogs  in  any  of  the  above  forms — 
though,  of  course,  silage  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  horses  or  hogs  except  in  very 
limitcd  quantities.  In  feeding  the  beans 
as  grain,  remember  that  they  are  richer 
than  oil  meal  and  somewhat  more  laxa¬ 
tive.  Use  them  as  you  would  oil  meal. 

The  hay  corresponds  to  Alfalfa  hay.  It 
also  has  a  laxative  effect.  '  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  characteristics  is  its  pal¬ 
atableness.  All  farm  animals  seem  to 
prefer  it  to  any  other  plant.  Cattle  will 
let  the  freshly-cut  corn  or  Alfalfa  lie  till 
all  the  Soy  beans  arc  gone  when  the 
three  are  fed  at  the  same  time.  Green 
Soy  beans  seem  more  nearly  to  replace 
grain  with  dairy  cows  than  any  other 
roughage.  We  are  told  that  hogs  in 
pens  do  not  make  gains  on  soiling  crops 
alone.  They  do  when  soiled  with  Soy 
beans. 

Although  I  prize  Soy  bean  hay  highly, 

I  do  not  intend  ever  again  to  grow  them 
for  that  purpose.  Too  much  labor  is  en¬ 
tailed,  and  it  is  usually  harvested  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  month  of  rains  and  uncertain 
weather.  If  you  are  minded  to  try  it. 
cut  when  the  bean  pods  are  well  formed 
and  developed  and  before  the  leaves  show 
signs  of  withering.  This  will  usually  be 
about  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  maxi¬ 
mum  height  has  been  reached.  Cure-  as 
you  would  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  but 
take  greater  pains  not  to  break  off  the 
tender  leaves  in  which  lie  the  greatest 
feeding  value.  When  harvesting  for  the 
grain,  wait  till  most  of  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  the  pods  become  somewhat  dry.  The  beans 
should  be  solid  and  hard.  Wait  till  there  has  been  a 
heavy  dew  and  the  vines  and  pods  are  leathery,  then  reap 
with  a  binder  and  put  in  cocks  at  once.  Do  not  run  the 
binder  after  the  dew  has  been  dried  away,  for  then  the 
beans  are  easily  shelled  from  the  brittle  pods.  A 
cloudy  day  is  better  than  a  sunny  one.  After  curing  a 
few  days,  I  usually  spread  sheets  in  the  hay  rigging 
and  by  gathering  together  the  corners  hoist  them  with 
a  light  block  and  tackle  to  the  loft.  When  saving  the 
seed  1  usually  thrash  with  a  Hail  by  hand.  I  am  told 
that  by  removing  some  of  the  beaters  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  does  good  work.  When  feeding  as  grain,  do  not 
thrash,  but  feed  the  sheaves  to  the  cattle  and  hogs 
and  let  them  do  the  work  for  you.  Not  enough  will  be 
wasted  to  pay  for  the  thrashing.  1  think  animals  relish 
the  beans  more  this  way.  Finally,  don’t  forget  the 
chickens.  If  they  have  free  range  about  the  barn  and 
manure,  pit,  they  will  get  every  bean  that  escapes  the 
other  stock.  When  housed  for  the  Winter,  occasionally 
throw  them  a  sheaf.  It  will  prove  a  treat  for  them, — 
thoroughly  evidenced  by  their  industrious  scratching 
and  pecking. 

Now  for  a  few  “don’ts.”  Don’t  try  Soy  beans  as  a 
“plow  under”  crop.  Crops  are  turned  under  to  obtain 
humus.  If  you  have  no  humus.  Soy  beans  will  not  pay. 
Cow  peas  arc  better,  or  buckwheat,  or  rye,  or  Crimson 
clover.  Don’t  sow  broadcast.  A  cultivated  crop  returns 


a  much  greater  net  profit.  Don’t  use  much  commercial 
fertilizer  unless  it  be  a  little  phosphoric  acid  in  some 
soluble  form.  If  you  have  humus  you  will  not  need  it. 
I  have  experimentally  tried  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  three,  eight  and  six  mixture,  and  also  lesser  amounts. 
Sometimes  not  the  slightest  results  were  noticeable. 
Never  has  a  heavy  application  paid  me,  but  I  should 
favor  210  to  300  pounds  of  basic  slag  per  acre.  Manure 
will  produce  results  because  it  adds  humus.  Finally, 
don’t  forget  to  lime  and  lime  well.  This  is  paramount. 
I  have  sown  the  beans  broadcast  in  New  York  State  on 
a  loam  soil  with  manure.  Also  in  Maryland  on  both  a 
clay  and  a  sandy-loam  river  bottom  with  commercial 
fertilizer.  The  stand  was  hardly  20  inches  tall  and  did 
not  pay.  I  have  planted  in  rows  and  given  good  culti¬ 
vation  on  a  new  soil  low  in  humus.  The  result  was 
better  but  not  satisfactory. 

Last  Summer  in  a  field  that  had  grown  a  rather  poor 
crop  of  potatoes  the  year  before  and  had  had  a  cover 
crop  of  rye  turned  under  in  the  Spring,  I  grew  30 
bushels  of  thrashed  and  cleaned  beans  per  acre.  There 
was  no  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer  used,  but  the 
soil  was  well  supplied  with  humus  and  had  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  five  tons  of  lime  per  acre.  And  this  soil  was 
underlaid  by  a  shelving  rock  within  eight  or  10  inches 
of  the  surface.  It  was  the  driest  season  we  had  had  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  shows  what 


humus  and  lime  will  do.  It  might  occur  that  a  good 
crop  of  Soy  beans  is  grown  and  for  some  reason  it 
seems  wise  to  turn  them  under.  This  can  be  done  with 
full  assurance  of  the  benefit  to  the  succeeding  crop.  I 
grew  potatoes  one  year  in  a  field  on  part  of  which  was 
grown  the  preceding  season  a  fair  crop  of  Soy  beans. 
These  were  turned  under.  Another  part  had  been  top- 
dressed  with  manure.  The  yield  from  the  Soy  bean 
portion  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  manured  part. 
The  quality  of  potatoes  was  good  in  each.  In  a  word, 
Soy  beans  are  to  be  used  on  a  farm  to  help  balance 
other  more  carbonaceous  crops  and  to  maintain  fer¬ 
tility.  They  cannot  be  used  profitably  in  building  up 

* 

a  depleted  soil.  Others  may  have  succeeded  in  growing 
good  profitable  crops  of  Soy  beans  on  land  low  in 
humus  with  the  aid  of  commercial  fertilizer,  but  I 
have  had  only  failure. 

The  real  province  of  the  Soy  bean  is  to  assist  in  the 
marketing  of  other  crops.  Supposing  a  dairy  cow  is 
fed  40  pounds  of  corn  silage  and  10  pound?  of  Alfalfa 
hay  as  roughage.  To  balance  this,  six  to  eight  pounds 
of  grain,  largely  composed  of  expensive  protein  concen¬ 
trates.  is  normally  purchased.  If  corn  (two  parts) 
and  Soy  bean  tone  part)  silage  is  used  in  place  of 
straight  corn  silage,  the  grain  element  may  be  reduced 
to  two  pounds  of  corn  or  corn  and  cob  meal,  which  is 
cheaply  grown  on  the  farm.  Five  pounds  of  grain 
worth  eight  cents  per  day  per  cow  is  saved  or  nearly 


$300  a  year  on  a  herd  of  10  cows.  The  saving  is  greater 
than  the  net  profit  made  by  many  herds  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices  of  grain.  There  is  but  little  compara¬ 
tive  expense  in  growing  three  more  acres  for  the  silo. 
To  express  it  differently,  you  will  get  gross  $100  for 
each  acre.  That  sounds  unbelievably  rosy,  does  it  not? 
Yet  the  calculation  is  right  I  think. 

Soy  bean  meal  has  a  higher  feeding  value  than  oil 
meal.  A  bushel  of  60  pounds  of  Soy  beans  is  worth  to 
me  $1.20  to  feed  hogs,  sheep  or  cattle  in  limited  ciuan- 
tities  with  other  grain.  If  you  obtain  25  bushels  per 
acre,  that  means  $30  for  the  grain  and  then  you  have 
the  straw  besides.  Finally  the  land  is  left  in  better 
heart  than  if  any  other  grain  crop  had  been  removed. 
For  though  Soy  beans  are  not  the  best  crop  to  build 
up  a  depleted  soil,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not  an 
exhaustive  crop.  Soy  beans  fit  in  any  rotation.  Plant 
them  after  any  crop  you  wish.  It  seems  to  make  little 
difference.  Plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm, — when 
you  would  for  corn.  Plant  in  a  soil  not  deficient  in 
humus  and  that  is  well  drained.  Use  an  abundance  of 
lime.  Give  good  tillage.  •  If  you  do  these  things  you 
will  be  a  friend  of  the  Soy  bean  ever  afterwards. 

HENRY  W.  HEALY. 


FARMING  ON  SHARES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

For  about  four  years  I  have  farmed  on  shares.  The 
farm  is  78  acres  in  extent,  and  all  under 
cultivation  except  a  meadow,  from  which 
we  usually  take  two  crops  of  hay  yearly. 
Our  crops  were  hay,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
rye  as  our  regular  crops.  I  was  to  have 
half  of  the  wheat  and  rye  and  two-thirds 
of  the  corn  and  oats.  When  sowing  I 
had  to  give  the  same  proportion.  One- 
half  acre  I  had  for  myself  for  raising  po¬ 
tatoes  for  my  own  use,  but  sometimes  I 
had  a  good  deal  to  spare,  which  I  sold 
as  my  property.  The  road  tax  I  had  to 
pay,  all  of  which  I  usually  “earned  off’’ 
on  the  road.  The  other  taxes  I  had  to  pay 
the  half.  Of  the  fertilizer  bill  I  had  to  pay 
the  half.  We  usually  sowed  about  200  to 
300  pounds  per  acre  to  wheat  and  rye.  Of 
course,  I  owned  all  the  stock  and  tools  and 
implements.  Hay  I  usually  fed  all,  but 
sometimes  I  sold  a  few  loads,  of  which 
I  got  the  half.  I  had  a  dairy  of  about  nine 
cows,  and  these  I  had  in  the  fields  to  pas¬ 
ture,  and  from  this  and  the  150  hens  or 
thereabouts  we  got  most  of  our  money. 
In  most  cases  it  is  usually  the  half  of 
everything;  that  is,  the  tenant  gets  half 
of  all  the  grain  and  the  landlord  gets  the 
other  half,  and  so  with  the  taxes,  except 
the  road  tax,  are  mostly  paid  by  the  ten¬ 
ant,  as  he  is  expected  to  work  on  the  road, 
but  not  absolutely.  Of  course,  this  renting 
on  shares  did  not  suit  me  long,  so  I  got 
it  for  cash  rent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
my  case  I  got  it  rather  cheap,  $150,  and  all 
the  taxes,  as  the  landlord  was  my  father. 
The  reason  I  like  it  better  for  rent  is  be¬ 
cause  then  I  can  raise  more  potatoes  and 
use  a  rotation  that  suits  me,  which  is 
clover,  corn,  potatoes  and  wheat,  and  this 
way  I  have  been  farming  now  about  six 
years. 

Now,  as  to  farming  on  shares,  when 
tenant  owns  no  stock.  There  are  usually 
two  ways;  the  one  mostly  carried  on 
here  is  that  the  landlord  endorses  his 
note  to  buy  farm  stock.  In  such  a  case  an  agreement 
is  made  so  that  the  tenant  cannot  dispose  of  any 
stock,  or  remove  it  from  the  farm  till  it  is  paid,  or  a 
certain  part  of  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  the  landlord  cannot  take  the 
stock  from  the  tenant  unawares  or  without  a  reason¬ 
able  cause,  so  that  the  tenant  may  feel  that  he  is  safe 
as  long  as  he  conducts  himself  reasonably.  Such  an 
agreement  is  usually  made  for  a  year;  sometimes  it  is 
extended  or  renewed,  and  sometimes  not.  Some 
tenants  make  money  and  some  do  not.  Last  year 
we  had  a  great  drought ;  got  only  one-tenth  of  a  crop 
of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  this  was  a  very  hard  year 
on  such  tenants,  but  I  have  one  in  mind  now,  and 
he  claims  he  made  $100.  When  he  saw  that  he  had 
no  corn  and  potatoes,  etc.,  he  began  to  do  hauling 
on  the  road  for  town  people  and  helped  himself  that 
way.  “Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.”  An¬ 
other  way  of  farming  on  shares  where  tenant  has  no 
money  and  no  stock  is  that  the  landlord  furnishes  all 
the  stock  and  the  tenant  gets  a  third  of  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  pays  a  third  of  the  taxes.  He  gets  a  third 
of  the  dairy  products  and  pays  a  third  of  the  feed 
which  is  purchased.  Such  a  course  is  safest 'for  a 
tenant,  as  lie  cannot  lose  anything.  General  farming 
is  the  rule  here  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Of  course, 
my  specialty  is  potatoes,  and  all  are  drifting  more  or 
less  towards  specialization.  c.  R.  B. 

Bethlehem  Co.,  Pa. 


AN  OHIO  FI  I  GIT  SCHOOL  BUILDING.  Fig.  257. 


PULLING  UP  A  FALLEN  APPLE  TREE.  Fig.  258.. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

(Every  query  must  >e  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


SPRAYING  FOR  CODLING  MOTH. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  quotation 
from  Prof.  Gillette  of  Colorado  on 
“Spraying  for  the  Codling  Moth,”  on 
page  564.  It  was  sound  advice,  our  last 
year’s  work  so  proves.  To  substantiate  it, 
and  because  it  is  timely,  I  give  the  results 
of  our  experience  a  year  ago.  These  have 
been  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Felt  and  myself 
at  several  horticultural  meetings,  and  to 
some  extent  written  of  in  other  publica¬ 
tions,  but  I  want  the  large  family  of  R.- 
N.  Y.  readers  who  have  not  heretofore 
heard  or  read  of  it,  to  have  the  benefit. 

There  is  a  factor  of  which  Prof.  Gil¬ 
lette  does  not  speak,  and  while  it  in  no 
way  militates  against  what  he  says,  it  is 
important.  I  refer  to  the  kind  of  poison. 
For  several  years  we  had  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
in  spraying  for  Codling  moth.  Two  years 
ago  we  noticed  that  orchards  sprayed 
with  arsenate  of  lead  were  more  free 
from  worms  than  where  any  other  pois¬ 
on  was  used.  Prof.  Melander  of  Oregon 
claimed  that  the  important  thing  was  to 
force  the  poison  into  the  lower  calyx 
cavities,  this  to  be  done  with  a  coarse 
spray,  from  a  Bordeaux  type  of  nozzle, 
with  200  pounds  pressure  behind  it. 
Trees  so  sprayed,-  when  the  calyx  cups 
were  open,  had  90  per  cent  of  worm- 
free  fruit  with  one  spraying.  In  addition 
to  the  time  and  kind  of  poison,  the 
coarse  spray  and  high  pressure  were  the 
points  on  which  he  laid  particular  stress. 
Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomologist,  was 
anxious  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  for  if  a  high  pressure  only  gave 
results,  it  was  important  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  should  know  it.  Hence  a  scries  of 
experiments  were  made  in  the  orchards 
of  W.  C.  Hart  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  in 
my  own.  Substantially  they  were  the 
same.  Without  going  into  detail,  in  a 
general  way  I  will  describe  those  made 
here.  Shortly  after  the  blossoms  fell, 
four  blocks  of  17-year-old  trees  were 
selected,  42  in  a  block.  All  except  one 
block  of  Greenings  were  Baldwins.  The 
six  center  trees  were  taken  as  tests  in 
each  block,  the  whole  42  receiving  the 
same  treatment.  The  first  block  was 
sprayed  with  from  60  to  SO  pounds 
pressure,  at  the  pump,  and  with  a  Ver- 
morel  or  mist  type  of  nozzle.  The  cups 
were  filled,  but  very  few  had  any  poison 
in  the  lower  cavity.  The  next  had  the 
same  pressure,  using  a  coarse  or  Bor¬ 
deaux  type  of  nozzle.  Not  many  more 
lower  cavities  were  filled  than  before. 
The  third  had  the  same  nozzle  with  100 
to  125  pounds  pressure.  There  were  a 
few  more  lower  cavities  filled,  but  not 
many  compared  with  the  total  number. 
On  the  fourth,  we  used  the  coarse  spray 
with  not  less  than  160  and  most  of  the 
time  200  pounds  pressure,  Melander's 
way.  With  this  the  bulk  of  the  lower 
cavities  were  filled.  In  each  case,  we 
used  three  pounds  of  15  per  cent  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux, 
2-3-50.  The  coarse  spray  required  much 
more  time  and  material,  as  well  as  care, 
thoroughly  to  cover  the  trees. 

Results. — In  September,  all  the  apples 
which  bad  dropped  were  picked  up, 
counted  and  examined  for  worms,  not  a 
difficult  job,  for  although  the  trees  were 
filled  there  were  not  many  on  the  ground 
even  after  a  high  ■  wind.  Apples  drop 
easily  when  they  ripen  prematurely,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  infested  with  worms. 
When  the  fruit  was  mature,  that  from 
each  tree  was  picked  by  itself,  and  with 
that  from  the  ground  was  counted.  This 
was  a  big  job,  for  the  trees  were  loaded. 
Dr.  Felt  said  he  would  have  no  guess¬ 
work  or  estimate.  The  wormy  specimens 
were  examined  to  see  what  proportion 
bad  holes  where  the  insects  entered  in 
the  sides,  indicating  a  second  brood.  To 


my  surprise  there  was  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  blocks  receiving  the  high  or 
low  pressure,  or  where  the  fine  or  coarse 
spray  was  used.  No  tree  had  over  three 
per  cent,  of  wormy  fruit,  97  to  98  per  cent, 
of  all  the  fruit  the  tree  bore  was  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  worms,  with  one  spray¬ 
ing.  A  significant  fact  was  brought  out 
by  one  tree  in  the  high  pressure  block, 
which — from  the  tower — appeared  to  the 
writer  to  be  well  covered,  but  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  entomologist  under  the 
tree,  to  have  less  spray  than  the  rest. 
This  was  made  a  note  of,  and  was  found 
to  have  two  per  cent,  more  wormy  apples 
than  any  tree  in  all  of  the  test  plots,  and 
it  brought  the  average  of  that  block  down 
slightly  lower  than  the  rest.  Three  trees 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchard  were  left  un¬ 
sprayed.  These  had  thirty  per  cent  of 
wormy  fruit.  Doubtless  standing  in  the 
center  of  a  thoroughly  sprayed  orchard 
they  were  less  affected  than  had  there 
not  been  a  wholesale  destruction  of  moths 
on  adjoining  trees.  Only  a  few  apples 
were  entered  from  the  side,  indicating 
a  light  late  infection.  The  results  in 
Mr.  Hart’s  orchards  were  almost  iden¬ 
tical,  with  less  than  one  per  cent  in  every 
case.  Dr.  Felt  informs  me  that  ento¬ 
mologists  in  West  Virginia  and  Con¬ 
necticut  had  similar  experiences,  all 
proving  that  the  important  thing  is  not 
the  pressure  of  nozzle,  but  thorough 
covering  of  the  trees  within  a  week  or 
10  days  after  blossoms  fall.  The  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  adheres  when  Paris  green  or 
other  insoluble  poisons  are  washed  off, 
or  out  by  the  first  rain.  If  practically  all 
the  first  brood  is  killed  at  this  time  there 
will  be  few  young  coming  from  them,  to 
do  damage  when  they  mature  to  form 
a  late  or  second  brood.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  economy  of  material  as  well  as 
time,  and  thorough  work,  the  fine  spray 
is  to  be  commended,  except  on  trees  so 
high  as  only  to  be  reached  by  a  coarse 
one.  Further,  when  we  used  the  coarse 
spray  and  high  pressure,  we  had  many 
more  apples  rusted  with  Bordeaux.  In¬ 
cidentally  I  may  remark,  that  this  year 
we  are  using  a  one  to  30  solution  of 
commercial  lime  and  sulphur,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  arsenate  of  lead,  instead 
of  Bordeaux.  edward  van  alstyne. 


Wheat  Killed  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  of  Geo. 
Roberts,  page  542,  that  the  winter-killed 
wheat  was  due  to  a  lack  of  humus  in 
the  soil,  I  don’t  know  what  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
but  in  our  section  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  upheaval  or  freezing  out,  but  the 
ground  was  coated  with  from  two  to 
six  inches  of  solid  ice,  and  the  wheat 
was  either  smothered  under  the  ice  or 
frozen  to  death.  So  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  there  has  been  scarcely  any 
wheat  “frozen  out”  in  our  section 
(southern  Pennsylvania),  but  a  large 
amount  has  been  killed  as  stated  above. 

Huntington  Co.,  Pa.  j.  L. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  conditions  in  Tennessee 
were  different  from  yours.  There  the 
condition  of  the  soil  was  very  largely 
responsible.  They  did  not  have  the  solid 
ice  over  the  surface,  which  seems  to 
have  killed  your  wheat. 


A  Talk  About  Asparagus. 

L.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Will  self-sown  as¬ 
paragus  make  good  plants  for  future  use? 
What  is  the  largest,  sweetest  and  best 
variety  to  grow  for  such  “grass"  as  I  hear 
and  read  about  occasionally  that  grows  to 
be  10  to  14  inches  long  and  an  inch  and 
more  in  diameter?  Where  can  I  obtain  seed 
or  plants  that  will  produce  such  “grass?” 
IIow  is  the  soil  prepared;  what  variety  is 
planted :  how  far  apart,  are  the  plants? 
What  fertilizer  is  used?  IIow  many  stalks 
are  called  a  bunch? 

Ans. — Self-sown  asparagus  seed,  or 
plants  from  self-sown  seed,  might  be 
transplanted,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
sow  seed  in  drills,  so  the  small  rootlets 
would  not  be  disturbed  in  transplant¬ 
ing.  The  largest  and  best  asparagus  is 
the  Reading  Giant,  with  Argenteuil  a 
close  second.  In  order  to  grow  aspara¬ 
gus  at  its  best  it  is  important  to  prepare 
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the  land  for  one  or  two  years  in  advance. 
Fine  results  were  obtained  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method.  Three  acres  of  poor  sandy 
land  were  plowed  in  the  Spring  and 
harrowed  very  thoroughly  till  about  July 
1  to  kill  witch  grass  that  was  very 
abundant,  then  buckwheat  was  sown 
broadcast  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
harrowed  and  rolled.  When  the  buck¬ 
wheat  was  three  and  one-half  to  four 
feet  high,  it  was  plowed  in,  using  a  heavy 
log  chain  to  turn  it  under.  After  har¬ 
rowing  r}'e  was  sown  and  allowed  to 
grow  all  Winter  for  a  cover  crop.  In 
the  Spring  the  rye  was  plowed  und'er 
and  the  asparagus  set  in  rows  four  feet 
apart  and  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  fertilizer  formula  was  as  follows: 
1.000  pounds  fine  ground  bone,  2,000 
lime,  400  muriate  of  potash,  300  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre,  well  harrowed  in.  This 
formula  for  New  England  might  not  be 
right  for  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Massachusetts  asparagus  put  up  for  the 
Boston  market  weighs  one  and  one- 
quarter  pounds  to  the  bunch,  three  dozen 
in  a  bushel  box.  “Jersey  grass”  for 
Boston  market  weighs  twice  as  much 
per  bunch,  and  a  crate  holds  one  dozen. 
Massachusetts  asparagus  growers  make 
two  sortings  of  grass,  large  and  small, 
called  also  giant  and  common.  Giant 
runs  about  eight  to  16  stalks  to  a  bunch 
of  one  and  one-quarter  pounds.  Giant 
sells  for  $6  to  $8  per  box  of  three 
dozen,  common  for  $3  to  $6.  When 
setting  an  asparagus  bed  be  sure  to  get 
good  stock.  This  is  the  keynote  to  suc¬ 
cess.  One  cannot  be  too  particular  when 
late  up-to-date  experiments  have  shown 
that  five  rows  of  Argenteuil  cut  nine 
times  as  much  “Giant”  as  five  rows 
of  another  variety  under  identical  con¬ 
ditions.  c.  W.  PRESCOTT. 

Massachusetts. 


I!ie  Ireland  Geared  Hoist 

Designed  especially  for 
i  unloading  hay  with  stan¬ 
dard  hay  fork  or  sling. 
Operated  entirely  by 
man  on  load.  Saves  time 
and  horses.  Guaranteed 
to  hoist  over  1,500  lbs. 
Drum  holds  240  feet  of  I  -inch  rope.  State 
power  and  speed  of  engine.also  size  of  pulley, 
we  will  then  furnish  the  required  pulley. 
Price  $25.00  F.  0.  6.  Norwich,  N.  V. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

14  State  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


SELLING  OUT  AT  COST. 

A  $15.00  HAY  RACK  ONLY  $8.00. 

To  close  out  our  stock  at  once,  we 
offer  these  racks  at  the  very  low 
price  of  $8.00,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

Send  money  with  order.  Shipped 
"knocked  down,’’  to  reduce 
freight;  complete  directions  for 
setting  tip.  Rack  is  7  ft.  wide,  ad¬ 


justable  from  12  to  10  ft.  long  by  simply  changing 
len.ali  of  wagon.  Built  for  wagon  38  inches  be- 
j  tWJen  stakes,  but  can  be  varied  a  little  Order 
'  to  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
te  sd.  PA  PEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

rHAY  CAPS 

Stack  Covers,  Wagon  Covers, 
Waterproof  or  Plain  Canvas 
for  Farmers,  etc.  Plant  Bed  Cloth. 

HENRY  DERBY 

123  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


DON’T  neglect  to  find  out  nl»out 
The  Acre-An-Hour  Nil  ter, 
the  new  Invention.  Applies  dry 
Bordeanx,  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster  or 
Screened  Ashes  witn  Paris  Green  to 
Potatoes,  Cucumbers,  Currants,  etc., 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  Covers 
instantly  and  perfectly  plant  r.  ft.  in 
diameter:  one  man  can  treat  an  acre 
in  one  to  tw-»  hour*.  Best  implement 
for  the  business  ever  invented.  Sam¬ 
ple  by  express,  75c.  Prepaid  by  mail 
only,  buyer’s  risk,  $1.  Splendid  in¬ 
ducement  to  agents.  ACRF.-A  N-IlUUR 
SIFTFK  CO.j  Poughkeepsie,  X.  V. 


“A  Gold  Mine  On  Your  Farm” 


is  the  title  of  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  illustrated  Treatise  on  the 
subject  of  spraying,  with  tables  of  costs 
and  formulae.  The  result  of  actual  use 
at  the  leading  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  tells  of  the  SPHAMOTOR, 
the  “  Gold  Medal  ”  machine  at  the  Pan- 
American  and  National  Horticultural 
Congress,  1908,  1909.  Eighty-four  copy¬ 
righted  pages.  We  mail  it  free.  Ask  for  it. 

E.  H.  HEARD, 

1352  Erie  Street,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Martin  Fertilizers 

Again  in  the  lead  as  Crop  Producers  and  enricbers 
of  the  soil.  Manufactured  from  the  by-products 
of  our  own  seven  large  abattoirs  and  stockyards, 
they  are  every  pound  a  fertilizer,  containing 
double  the  value  of  rock,  rock-base,  leather  and 
cheap  materials  fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or 
make  weight  used  in  our  brands.  Animal  Bone 
fertilizers  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  experience 
having  proven  their  power  to  build  up  and  enrich 
the  soil  for  the  after  crops.  We  want  responsible 
agents. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Bny  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 

inn  nnn  UTE  CABBAGE  PLANTS-A  Iso  Celery  Plants 
lUU.UUU  for  S!4|e.  Will  i)e  ready  to  ship  soon. 
Let  your  orders  come.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 

IAPANPCP  MILLET— Recleaned  Seed,  $1.25  a  l>u. 

JHlHIl  LOL  R.  TEMPLETON  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 


450,000  Stone  Tomato 


PLANTS,  ready 
May  20th,  aud 
throughout  Jnne.  750,000  Sweet  Potato  plants, 
ready  May  5th.  Pepper,  Celery  and  Cabbage  plants 
in  their  season.  Send  for  price  list  to-day, 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cftbbase  Plants,  $1  per  1,000. 

Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Peppers  and  Eggplants,  $2  per 
1,000.  Cauliflower, $2.50  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coining  season  but  order  now. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

CABBAGE  PUKTS-SS.-^KS.^ 

Plants;  catalog  free.  Glick's  Seed  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— 900,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  and  Tomato 
Plants;  Asparagus  Roots.  Send  for  price  list, 
free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  .1. 

ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  T0EA011 


KEVITT'S  SYSTEM. 
Catalogue.  T.  C. 


PLANT 
Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 

KEVITT,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

I  500,000  Jersey  'i  ellow  sprouts  grown  from  selected 
I  seed.  $1.50  per  thousand. 

JOHN  CA8AZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

■ — -  — — -  - 

FflR  QAI  C— Charleston  Wakefield,  Eaifiy  Snm- 
rUn  OnLL  met  Cabbage,  Earliana,  Jewel, 
June  Pink,  Stone,  Beauty  and  Globe  Tomatoes,  1000, 
$0.00.  Hothouse  grown,  transplanted  into  fiats, 
frame  hardened.  Fine  stock.  Knocked  out,  packed 
securely,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guara  -teed. 
F.  K.  PECKHAM,  Norwich.  Conn. 

Cabbage  Plants 

EXKIIUIZEN’S  GLORY  (the  world’s  best  cab¬ 
bage),  grown  from  extra  selected  seed,  my  own 
importation,  direct  from  introducers  in  Holland,  of 
this  truly  wonderful  cabbage,  l.OOO,  $1.50; 
5,000,  $6.00.  All  Head  Early,  Early  Summer, 
Succession,  Winningstadt,  Suiehead,  Late  Flat 
Dutch.  Drumhead,  Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy, 
Red  Rock,  Danish  Bal  1  Head  1 .000,  $  1 ;  5,000,  $1 ; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Catalog— Seeds, Bulbs,  Plants. free. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  SEEDSMAN 
lOO  Main  Street,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Supplies 

Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
also.  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Liberal  commissions  paid  for  selling  SANDOW  ENGINES. 
Opportunity  to  earn  your  own  engine.  Agents  furnished  with 

handsome  demonstrator  engine  at  no  extra  charge. 

Write  for  our  NEW  ENGINE  SELLING  PLAN.  You  can 
own  a  Sandow  Work  Engine  for  15c  a  day.  Sizes  from  2J4 
h.  p.  up  to  15  h.  p.  Wholesale  price  to  you  if  you  answer 
immediately  and  secure  an  agency.  You  get  a  chance  to 
try  the  engine  for  thirty  day's — and  a 
Write  us  today  and  find  out  all  about  it. 

DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
6  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A, 
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'  PERMANENT  LABELS. 

Every  person  who  plants  trees  lias 
a  desire  to  preser-ve  a  record  so  as  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  fruit 
when  come  to  bearing  age.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  when  planting  new  and 
untried  varieties  or  specimen  orchards. 
Tin  cut  in  strips  and  marked  with  some 
sharp  pointed  instrument  answers  finite 
well,  but  in  time  the  rust  eats  into  them 
so  as  to  render  them  illegible.  Zinc 
labels  on  which  is  written  the  name  with 
a  lead  pencil  will  answer  temporarily, 
but  in  time  these  also  become  unreadable. 
I  have  tried  everything  ever  recom¬ 
mended,  but  all  unsatisfactory.  This 
Spring  I  went  to  my  druggist  in  this 
town  and  spent  a  half  day  in  Buffalo 
among  the  drug  stores,  but  found  no 
one  who  could  tell  me  how  to  mark  zinc 
so  as  to  make  it  permanent  and  plain. 
There  is  nothing  finite  so  good  as  strips 
of  zinc  cut  one  inch  wide  at  one  end 
and  one-quarter  inch  at  the  other,  and 
long  enough  to  wind  about  the  tree  or 
limb  loosely,  so  as  to  expand  as  the 
plant  grows.  I  began  to  experiment  with 
various  inks,  solutions,  etc ,  for  writ¬ 
ing  cn  these  to  form  writing  that  should 
show  plainly  and  be  permanent.  T  final¬ 
ly,  much  by  accident,  not  necessary  to 
describe,  succeeded,  as  I  think,  to  per¬ 
fection.  It  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  made  universally  known.  Take  a 
little  nitric  acid,  a  tablespoonful  will 
make  ink  enough  to  mark  a  thousand 
labels,  put  it  into  a  glass  dish,  and  drop 
into  it  a  piece  of  copper  as  large  as  a 
cent.  When  copper  is  dissolved  add  10 
times  as  much  rain  water  as  acid,  and 
with  this  write  on  the  zinc  labels.  It 
will  immediately  turn  black  and  in  a 
few  minutes  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  to  remove  all  surplus  ink,  and 
the  name  will  stand  out  plain,  and  no 
amount  of  washing  and  rubbing  that 
does  not  remove  surface  of  zinc  will 
eradicate  it.  If  the  zinc  is  first  rubbed 
with  anything  that  will  take  off  the  oily 
polish  it  will  be  easier  to  write  plainly 
on  it.  An  ounce  of  this  solution  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold,  and  won’t  cost  you 
two  cents.  J.  s.  woodward. 

PARIS  GREEN  ON  CORN. 

In  your  “Brevities”  you  say,  “Try 
that  remedy  for  wireworms,  page  5G6 
of  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.”  Having 
tried  tarred  corn  dried  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  Paris  green  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  crows,  I  would  prefer  to  take 
chances  on  what  the  crows  and  worms 
would  leave  for  a  crop,  in  preference 
to  the  poisoned  corn  germinating.  In 
1908  the  crows  pulled  tarred  corn  very 
badly,  so  we  tarred  some  of  the  best 
seed  we  had  in  a  liberal  manner,  using 
Paris  green  as  a  drier,  say  about  one- 
quarter  pound  to  a  peck  of  seed.  The 
corn  planted  all  right  with  the  planter, 
but  hardly  two  per  cent,  of  the  earliest 
planting  grew,  and  of  the  later  planting 
hardly  one  per  cent.  grew.  Last  year 
a  neighbor  had  to  replant  his  corn,  the 
same  being  a  mystery  to  him  as  to  the 
cause  thereof,  so  we  told  about  the  above 
incident,  which  brought  to  his  memory 
the  recollection  of  drying  his  tarred  corn 
with  plaster  and  Paris  green  mixed  to¬ 
gether  for  Potato  bugs.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  trying  the  above  on  a  small  scale, 
and  be  sure  to  get  the  right  amount 
of  Paris  green.  w.  N.  K. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  printing  the  “remedy” 
we  stated  that  Prof.  Fernald  reported 
success  from  many  trials,  but  that  full 
and  wide  testing  was  desired. 

The  following  note  is  from  R.  H. 
\\  hitcomb,  who  worked  out  this  Paris 
green  treatment  originally: 

I  believe  the  wireworm  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  pest  of  farm  crops  to-day  be¬ 
cause  hitherto  uncontrolled,  whereas  we 
have  no  excuse  for  enduring  the  scale,  Cod¬ 
ling  moth,  Potato  hug.  etc.  When  a  man 
has  just  had  a  field  of  corn  wiped  out  as 
soon  as  planted,  as  in  hundreds  of  cases,  it 
gives  very  little  comfort  to  know  that  he 
can  gradually  reduce  the  pest  by  repeated 
Fall  plowings.  Our  treatment  is  the  result 
of  this  predicament,  and  would  only  add  to 


your  published  account,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  getting  the  Paris  green  too  strong 
<m  the  seed,  but  a  weak  application  may 
not  repel  them.  We  have  applied  the  Paris 
green  full  strength  with  no  mixture  of  dust 
or  ashes  at  all.  and  germination  was  per¬ 
fect.  I  care  no  more  how  many  wireworms 
are  in  my  soil  than  earthworms.  It  is 
ludicrous,  however,  to  dig  into  a  hill  of  the 
poisoned  seed  and  see  the  little  fellows 
patiently  waiting  for  it  to  get  toothsome. 
They  are  smart  enough  not  to  taste  it  and 
get  dosed. 


THICKENING  A  STAND  OF  ALFALFA. 

•J.  II.  II.,  Darliiif/ton,  Mil. — I  have  a 
small  field  of  Alfalfa  sown  about  two  years 
ago.  While  the  Individual  stalks  of  Alfalfa 
look  well  there  are  many  spots  with  the 
plants  far  apart.  I  have  recently  been  told 
t>  disk-harrow  the  field.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  plan.  viz.  :  to  cut  the  Alfalfa 
now  growing,  and  then  sow  to  additional 
seed  in  the  vacant  spots  and  then  disk- 
harrow  the  whole?  What  will  be  the 
result?  IIow  deep  should  I  disk-harrow? 

Axs. — In  this  State  it  seems  to  be 
impracticable  to  try  to  thicken  an  im¬ 
perfect  stand  of  Alfalfa.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imporsible,  either,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  with  us  it  does  not  pay. 
I  have  tried  many  different  ways  and 
on  many  different  occasions,  and  in¬ 
variably  lost  seed,  with  the  exception  of 
just  one  year.  That  time  l  had  a  20- 
acre  field  which  I  had  seeded  with  oats, 
the  oats  lodging  and  smothering  the 
young  Alfalfa  until  I  had  about  a  half 
stand.  I  was  discouraged  trying  to 
thicken  Alfalfa,  and  so  seeded  this  field 
to  Alsike,  hoping  to  get  a  good  enough 
stand  to  make  a  meadow  that  1  could 
leave  down  a  few  years.  I  ran  out  of 
Alsike  just  before  finishing  the  field,  and 
used  Alfalfa  on  one  strip.  I  think  that 
all  of  the  Alfalfa  survived,  giving  a 
splendid  stand,  and  the  Alsike  did  poor¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  succeeding  year  I  plowed 
the  whole  field  up.  This  field  had  less 
preparation  given  it  than  other  fields 
which  I  had  tried  previously.  I  have 
thoroughly'  disked  the  land  seeded  to* 
Alfalfa,  broadcast  and  disked  the  seed 
in,  or  harrowed  it  in,  or  rolled  it  in, 
and  have  seeded  when  the  ground  was 
honeycombed  without  any  preparation, 
without  trying  to  cover  the  seed,  and 
all  to  no  avail,  excepting  the  one  year 
mentioned.  At  that  time  I  gave  the 
field  a  fairly  good  disking  and  seeded 
with  a  disk  drill. 

I  believe  that  with  us,  one  reason  for 
the  failure  of  the  young  plants  is  that 
the  older  plants  which  have  lived  shade 
the  younger  ones  too  much,  and  thus 
kill  them,  but  this  hardly  explains  the 
whole  thing,  because  the  young  plants 
will  live,  and  apparently  we  will  have  a 
good  stand  until  the  middle  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  after  which  time  they  will  simply 
disappear.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
frequent  mowings  given  the  field  injure 
the  young  plants.  1  am  sure  that  this 
would  be  true,  but  whether  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  kill  them  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  With  J.  H.  H.  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  different.  I  know  of  at 
least  one  man  in  the  New  England 
States  who  expects  to  thicken  his  Alfalfa 
fields  every  year  by  disking  and  sowing 
more  seed;  thus  he  can  keep  his  mead¬ 
ows  in  perfect  condition  for  many  years. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  a  different  cli¬ 
mate  from  that  of  Ohio  or  not,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  The  matter  needs  more 
careful  experimenting  with  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  than  it  has  yet 
received  before  anyone  can  give  any¬ 
thing  like  the  positive  advice.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  especially  where 
the  soil  and  climate  are  similar  to  ours 
in  Ohio,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
found  practical  to  thicken  fields  without 
plowing  them  up.  If  I  did  try  to  thicken 
them,  I  would  thoroughly  disk  the  fields, 
and.  especially  on  fields  that  are  troubled 
with  weeds,  I  would  sow  as  much  seed 
as  if  I  had  no  plants  on  the  ground  at 
all.  would  sow  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
use  one  bushel  per  acre  of  beardless 
barley  for  a  nurse  crop,  removing  the 
barley  for  hay  the  first  of  July,  if  pos¬ 
sible  ;  then  I  would  not  clip  the  field 
more  than  once  the  rest  of  the  season, 


and  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  getting 
a  fair  stand.  I  do  not  believe  that  disk¬ 
ing  would  kill  very  many  of  the  plants 
that  have  survived.  I  would  prefer  a 
Cutaway  harrow  to  a  solid  disk,  as  a 
solid  disk  might  shear  the  crowns  off 
instead  of  using  a  spading  action. 

CHAS.  li.  WING. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


You  Owe  This 

to  Your  Family 

All  wise  people  agree  that  a  home  in  the 
country  is  better  than  a  home  in  the  city. 
But  some  country  homes  miss  one  great  com¬ 
fort  that  even  the  poor  have  in  the  city  and 
that  is  good  light. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  city  people 
have  been  keeping  their  homes  bright  and 
cheerful  by  using  gaslight.  You  can  now  have 
this  greatest  of  alt  city  comforts  in  your 
country  home— because,  light  for  light,  it  is 
cheaper  than  kerosene  if  you  use  the 

Acetylene 
Generator 

Over  200,000  country  homes  are  now  made 
pleasant  aud  cheery  by  home-made  gas.  You 
want  your  family  to  lie  as  comfortable  as 
any.  Why  not  investigate  this  important 
matter. 

The  U.  S.  light-houses  have  been  using  this 
Colt  light  for  seven  years.  It  is  the  safest 
light  made.  Insurance  experts  all  endorse 
it.  It  requires  only  15  minutes  work,  once  a 
month.  A  boy  can  do  it  all.  This  Colt  light 
is  the  best  improvement  you  can  add  to  your 
property.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for 
our  book,  17  on  “Modern  Lighting.”  Write 
for  it. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 


69A  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Summer  Spray  for  the  Scale. 

.  II.  It..  Worcester,  1 lass. — Will  it  be 
safe,  or  wise,  as  late  as  it  now  is,  to 
spray  apple  trees  for  tlie  Sail  Jos6  scale? 
Will  it  not  hurt  the  foliage  and  fruit  of 
this  season?  Or  will  it  be  better  to  spray 
this  Spring  only  for  Codling  moth,  and 
go  for  the  San  ,ios<5  scale  later  in  the  Fall 
or  Winter? 

Axs. — We  should  spray  for  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth,  give  the  trees  good  care  to 
encourage  growth,  and  not  spray  for 
the  scale  until  Pali.  A  mixture  strong 
enough  to  penetrate  the  scales  would 
injure  the  foliage  and  buds.  You  could 
only  hope  to  kill  the  young  scales  as 
they  crawl  about  on  the  tree.  You  might 
kill  one  such  brood,  but  within  a  short 
time  other  broods  would  come  out  and 
the  tree  would  be  plastered,  unless  you 
could  keep  spraying  all  Summer.  The 
aim  in  spraying  for  scale  is  to  kill  the 
parent  insects  under  the  scales  or  crusts, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  with  safety 
while  the  tree  is  dormant,  for  then 
strong  mixtures  can  be  used.  Leave 
these  trees  until  Fall — late  October  or 
November,  and  spray  with  oil.  Next 
Spring  soak  them  with  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur.  Many  questions  are  asked  about 
the  Oyster-shell  bark-louse.  Usually 
this  louse  and  the  San  Jose  scale  are 
not  found  close  on  the  tree  together,  but 
this  is  not  an  absolute  rule. 


As  the  train  neared  the  citv  the  col¬ 
ored  porter  approached  the  jovial-faced 
gentleman,  saying,  with  a  smile:  “Shall 
Ah  brush  vo’  off,  sah  ?”  “No,”  he  re¬ 

plied,  “I  prefer  to  get  off  in  the  usual 
manner.” — Princeton  Tiger. 


Why  Risk  Windmills? 


They  are  DANGEROUS  in  High  Winds 
and  USELESS  on  Calm  Days 

Get  a  FARM  PUMP  ENGINE! 


The  appalling  loss  of  life  and  the  enormous 
property  damage  resulting  from  blown-down 
windmills  must  stop!  Every  year  adds  to  the  long  list 
of  killed  and  injured — every  great  storm  leaves  death  and 
devastation  in  its  track,  due  to  these  dangerous  structures. 

Many  are  killed  or  crippled  for  life  while  working  in  mid¬ 
air,  oiling  or  repairing  windmills. 

Windmills  Must  Go! 

Not  only  are  they  a  constant  menace  to  life  and  property, 

utterly  unreliable — often  idle  for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  —  waiting  for 
wind, —  and  always  getting  out  of  order  when  the  need  for  water 

is  greatest. 

Thanks  to  the  unsatisfactory  makeshifts.  Thou- 

wonderful  Fuller  &  sands  are  doing  away  with  wind- 

Johnson  Farm  Pump  mills  and  securing  a  guaran- 

Engine,  farmers  are  #  teed  water  supply  by  using 

no  longer  forced  to  this  great  little 

depend  on  these  PumP  engine- 
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The  engine  outpumps  the  windmill  ten  to  one,  for  it  "keeps  right  on 
churning,”  regardless  of  wind  or  weather,  heat  or  cold,  pumping  800  to 
1,000  gallons  per  hour!  H  as  a  lifting  power  of  over  15  tons  per  minute! 
Needs  no  belts,  arms,  jacks,  anchor  posts  or  special  platform.  All  it 
Deeds  is  oil  and  gasoline  and  someone  to  start  it  and  stop  it. 

Water  When  You  Want  It! 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  keeps  tanks  and  troughs  full  of  fresh  water 
all  the  time.  No  need  of  storing  water,  to  become  stagnant  and  injuri¬ 
ous  to  stock,  as  is  the  case  with  windmills. 

The  engine  will  throw  water  as  high  as  a  house,  giving  ample  fire 
protection.  Pipe  water  anywhere.  Use  it  for  irrigation,  sprinkling  the 
lawn  or  washing  buggies  and  autos. 


The  Engine  Is  Complete  in  Itself! 

MAIL  TO  US  AT  ONCE! 


Sold  by  Dealers 

Any  dealer  who  is  not  already 
selling  this  Engine  should  write 
I  for  our  Special  Proposition. 


It  is  a  self-contained 
Portable  Power  Plant, 
which  in  addition  to  pump¬ 
ing  service  will  run  all 
kinds  of  light  machines — 
separators,  feed  cutters, 
etc.  You  can’t  beat  it  as 
a  general  utility  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Send  for  the  name  of 
nearest  dealer  who  has 
this  amazing  engine  on 
exhibition.  Ask  for  Free 
Book  giving  full  details 
and  letters  from  delighted 
users.  Address  (119) 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

869  Ann  Street  ’ 

Madison,  Wis. 
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Fuller  &  Jo  nson  Mfg.  Co. 
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A  LONG  ISLAND  SPRAYING  OUTFIT. 
Spraying  for  Fruit  on  Eastern  Long  Island. 

The  people  of  Eastern  Long  Island 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
spraying  fruit  trees,  if  they  wish  to  save 
their  trees.  We  have  about  all  the  insect 
pests  and  many  of  the  fungus  diseases 
with  us  and  from  observation  I  should 
say  that  probably  one-half  of  the  older 
fruit  trees  have  died  or  will  he  dead  be¬ 
fore  next  Winter  from  the  effects  of  San 
Jose  scale,  blight,  etc.  There  are  few 
commercial  orchards,  but  nearly  every¬ 
one  has  more  or  less  trees.  Practically 
every  apple  tree  that  has  not  been 
sprayed,  and  many  of  the  forest  trees, 
have  been  stripped,  during  the  past  two 
years  by  canker  worms,  so  badly  as  to 
appear  as  if  swept  by  fire.  With  proper 
spraying  and  care  we  can  produce  as  fine 
fruit,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  ber¬ 
ries,  etc.,  as  any  part  of  the  country,  but 
it  requires  care  and  attention  to  get  re¬ 
sults.  The  farmers  are  too  busy  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes,  cauliflower  and  other  crops 
to  pay  much  attention  to  their  fruit. 

At  first  I  used  a  barrel  sprayer,  but 
now  have  a  home-made  gastoline  outfit 
and  as  it  may  interest  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  I  will  describe  it.  I  am  a  marine  en¬ 
gineer  as  well  as  fruit  grower  and  rigged 
up  the  machine  myself.  If  one  had  to 
hire  the  mechanical  work  done  it  would 
cost  considerable  and  perhaps  a  barrel 
sprayer  would  pay  best. 

I  bought  a  second-hand  Iron  Age  four 
row  potato  sprayer  and  a  2  h.  p.  marine 
gasoline  engine.  The  engine  was  mount¬ 
ed  over  cylinder  of  pump  and  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  sprocket  wheels,  large  one  from 
axle  to  pump  crank  shaft,  and  using 
chain  belt,  the  engine  drives  the  pump 
nicely.  Of  course,  the  pump  should  be 
geared  down  from  engine  to  give  right 
number  of  strokes.  The  agitator  is  driv¬ 
en  from  the  other  end  of  engine  shaft. 
There  is  some  lathe  and  other  machine 
work  required  in  the  change.  I  have 
done  considerable  commercial  spraying 
this  Spring  and  the  amount  of  mixture 
put  on  varies  greatly,  owing  to  condi¬ 
tions.  I  have  emptied  the  tank,  56  gallons 
in  25  minutes  with  one  lead  of  hose. 
Used  commercial  lime-sulphur  for  early 
spraying  and  am  now  using  same  solu¬ 
tion  with  arsenate  of  lead  for  Codling 
moth,  canker  worm,  scab,  etc.  I  get  eight 
cents  per  gallon,  put  on  trees  and  furnish 
everything.  I  have  one  man  with  me. 
The  cost  to  the  owner  of  trees  is  usually 
from  20  to  30  cents  for  an  average  apple 
tree,  say  30  years  old,  but  the  amount 
varies  greatly,  owing  to  local  conditions. 

NAT.  E.  BOOTH. 


HAWKS  AND  STRYCHNINE. 

Ix  Connecticut. — A  few  years  ago  I  had 
a  friend  come  on  from  the  South,  and  I 
asked  her  how  they  were  able  to  raise  so 
many  chickens  that  way.  “Are  you  not 
bothered  with  hawks?"  I  said.  "Yes,  but 
we  give  them  nux  vomica  and  keep  them 
off."  Then  she  told  me  to  mix  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  just  one  feeding  for  20  chick¬ 
ens,  and  give  it  to  them  once  every  week, 
just  such  a  day,  in  the  morning,  and  see 
that  they  ate  it  all  up  at  one  meal ;  give 
them  not  quite  enough  rather  than  too 
much,  l’ut  the  nux  vomica  in  the  cracked 
corn,  stir  it  up  well,  then  wet  it  not  too 
much  and  let  it  stand  over  night ;  that  is 
the  dose  for  20  chickens.  I  don't  think  it 
kills  the  hawks,  but  guess  it  makes  them 
sick,  as  they  keep  off  and  do  not  trouble 
j’ou,  and  I  do  r.ot  lose  very  many  if  I 
am  particular  to  feed  it  once  every  week. 
I  would  like  others  to  try  this,  and  report 
through  the  paper,  for  I  have  had  a  good 
many  laugh  at  me,  but  I  still  have  faith 
in  it,  and  as  I  am  an  old  woman  I  cannot 
shoot  hawks.  a  farmer’s  wife. 

Watertown,  Conn. 

Kills  Florida  Hawks. — On  page  555, 
“Nux  Vomica  and  Chicken  Hawks,”  you 
ask  for  discussion.  Take  a  level  teaspoon- 
l'ul  of  powdered  nux  vomica  and  mix  in 
thoroughly  into  a  quart  of  chicken  feed. 
We  use  cold  cornbread  crumbled,  but  I 
judge  a  dry  mash  would  answer.  This  fed 
to  young  chickens  is  good  for  them,  is  a 
line  tonic,  and  the  hawk  will  only  eat  one 
more  chick.  We  feed  this  about  three  times 
each  week,  but  do  not  give  it  to  laying 
hens,  or  chickens  that  aie  likely  to  be 
eaten.  A  neighbor  takes  strychnine  and 
mixes  it  with  the  white  of  egg,  and  rubs 
this  on  the  back  of  the  little  chick’s  head, 


and  the  hawk  only  eats  one  chick.'  I 
doubted  this  as  a  remedy,  but  after  pick¬ 
ing  up  six  dead  hawks  within  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  of  the  house,  and  the  stopping  of 
visits  from  hawks,  I  quit  doubting.  You 
ask  for  a  foundation  for  the  belief  or  prac¬ 
tice.  Try  it,  as  I  did,  and  you  will  soon 
have  foundation  for  belief.  Dead  hawks 
give  me  belief.  s.  h.  gaitskill. 

Marion  Co.,  Florida. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Handy  Labels. — On  page  625  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  refers  to  zinc  labels.  The  writer  has 
used  them  for  several  years.  The  zinc 
works  best  if  left  out  in  the  weather  a 
few  weeks.  This  does  away  with  the 
troublesome  oily  coating,  and  gives  a  slight¬ 
ly  whitish  surface  that  takes  writing  readily. 
For  ordinary  garden  purposes  a  mark  with 
a  purple  or  black  lead  pencil  will  remain 
legible  for  a  year.  Chloride  of  platinum 
solution  makes  a  permanent  ink  for  zinc. 
It  is  best  applied  with  a  quill  or  glass  pen. 

Uses  for  Mint. — I  send  two  samples  of 
mint  and  1  would  like  to  know  what  varie¬ 
ties  they  are,  and  whether  either  of  them 
is  the  kind  sold  in  New  York  markets  in 
bunches.  If  so,  what  is  the  size  of  bunches 
and  are  they  usually  handled  by  commission 
men?  I  can  grow  acres  of  it  on  my  farm  as 
it  seems  to  be  a  natural  product  of  the  soil. 

Delaware.  w.  H.  w. 

One  of  the  samples  was  spearmint  (Men¬ 
tha  viridis).  A  limited  quantity  of  this  Ss 
handled  by  commission  merchants.  It  comes 
in  bunches  of  a  dozen  or  15  stalks,  packed 
in  baskets.  It  is  used  in  the  mint  sauce 
that  goes  with  roast  lamb,  and  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  drinks.  The  other  plant  sent  was 
peppermint  (Men) ha  piperita),  and  the  only’ 
use  that  we  know  of  is  in  the  preparation 
of  the  peppermint  oil  of  commerce.  We 
would  not  advise  shipments  of  either  of 
these  herbs  except  on  the  order  of  some 
reliable  commission  man. 

Eggs. — Receipts  are  large,  1,810,000  doz¬ 
en  arriving  in  New  York  in  two  days  re¬ 
cently.  The  market  is  overstocked  with 
medium  grade  eggs,  which  are  not  good 

enough  to  go  into  storage  and  must  be 
sold  at  cut  prices.  Large  quantities  of  west¬ 
ern  eggs  have  sold  at  20  cents  and  some 
from  the  southern  sections  at  19  cents. 
The  drop  in  prices  naturally  makes  many 
shippers  dissatisfied,  and  they  fall  victims 
to  the  unscrupulous  dealers  who  send  out 
quotations  several  cents  above  the  market. 
At  such  a  time  it  is  wise  to  stick  to  the 
man  who  has  been  giving  you  a  square 

deal  when  eggs  were  high.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  his  trade  is  as  good  as  anyone’s 
in  a  falling  market.  Of  course  all  dealers 
who  offer  better  inducements  than  others  are 

not  rascals.  Some  are  young  men  who 

have  worked  for  larger  houses  and  are  now 
starting  in  for  themselves.  They  are  very 
anxious  to  work  up  trade  and  willing  to 
do  it  on  a  small  profit  basis.  1  found  one 
man  who  was  handling  eggs  for  30  cents 
per  crate— one  cent  per  dozen.  Those  who 
were  sending  him  eggs  got  more  than  other 
dealers  were  returning  for  eggs  of  the  same 
quality,  but  they  certainly  ran  more  risk, 
as  he  had  but  little  capital,  and  a  few  bad 
debts  would  swamp  him. 

An  impression  has  got  out  that  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  fancy 
eggs  that  can  be  sold  in  New  York  at 
from  five  to  10  cents  above  top  quota¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  mistake,  because  there  are 
not  enough  people  who  are  able  or  willing 
to  pay  fancy  prices.  I  can  now  buy  in 
single  dozen  lots  for  30  cents,  the  highest 
grade  of  fancy  white  eggs,  received  by  the 
retailer  direct  from  the  farm  and  sold  when 
from  two  to  four  days  old.  Some  uptown 
dealers  charge  40  to  45  cents  for  the  same 
grade  of  eggs  now,  and  this  is  heralded,  by 
peddlers  of  big  stories  as  showing  the  enor¬ 
mous  profits  in  the  hen  business.  The  fact 
is  that  these  fancy  prices  represent  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  fancy  egg  market. 
Millions  of  just  as  good  eggs  have  to  be 
sold  lower  because  there  are  not  enough 
people  who  will  pay  fancy  prices. 

Clean  Milk. — After  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  gets  through  educating 
the  farmers  in  barn  sanitation,  etc.,  it 
might  be  well  for  it  to  turn  its  attention 
to  some  of  the  filthy  conditions  under  which 
milk  is  handled  in  the  city.  Hundreds  of 
small  restaurants  in  New  Y’ork  are  supplied 
with  from  20  to  100  quarts  daily  by  dealers 
who  stop  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
store  and  dip  or  pour  out  what  is  needed. 
Of  course  where  full  cans  are  taken  the 
milk  is  not  exposed  to  the  air,  but  it  is 
a  common  custom  to  have  several  cans  part¬ 
ly  full  put  in  different  parts  of  the  res¬ 
taurant.  The  milkman  sticks  his  head  in 
the  door  and  asks  “How  much  to-day?" 

The  restaurant  man  says  “Two  thirty- 
fives,”  or  “three  thirties."  or  whatever  he 
may  think  necessary.  The  milkman  gets  on 
his  wagon,  and  after  numerous  dippings  and 
pourings,  the  cans  containing  the  desired 
quantity  are  brought  into  the  restaurant, 
put  in  tubs  and  packed  with  ice.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  the  wind  blows  or  whether  the 
atmosphere  is  heavily  loaded  with  street 
dirtv  the  milk  is  “aerated”  outdoors  and  has 
opportunity  to  catch  more  different  kinds 
of  germs  than  could  be  found  in  a  whole 
farm  township.  The  rims  of  these  cans 
over  which  the  milk  is  poured  are  in  contact 
with  the  hands  or  gloves  of  the  milk  dis¬ 
tributor,  who  one  minute  is  dipping  milk 
and  the  next  handling  his  horses  or  picking 
up  something  from  the  street.  After  sup¬ 
plying  the  restaurant  man  the  driver  takes 
out  the  previous  days’  empty  cans,  into 
which  he  has  thrown  any  stale  bread  or 
other  restaurant  leavings  at  hand,  and 
goes  on  to  the  next  place  to  “aerate”  some 
more  milk  and  collect  more  garbage  in  the 
empty  cans.  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture. 
It,  and  perhaps  worse,  may  be  seen  any 
week  day  by  one  who  is  in  the  city  between 
six  and  eight  in  the  morning  and  keeps 
his  _  eyes  open.  I  have  seen  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  filthy  workmen  and  barns 
from  which  sanitary  milk  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  have  never  seen  anything  worse 
than  the  everyday  practices  of  distributers 
in  New  Y’ork  City.  These  small  restaurant 
people  pay  five  cents  per  quart  for  milk 
at  present,  and  sell  it  for  the  same  price 
per  glass,  making  about  100  per  cent. 

W.  w.  II. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


You  Need  Never 
Paint  A  not  her  Roof 


There  is  a  Roofing  for  your  barn— that  will  never 
wear  ouf~one  that  will  last  a  hundred  years. 

It  lsnft  an  artificial  roofing — yet  the  quality  anrl  durability  of 
all  artificial  preparations  arc  measured  by  !tm  It  Is  not 
expensive,  never  dries  out  in  Summer — never  retains  snow  or  ico 
in  Winter — never  cracks,  splits,  blisters,  warps  or  cracks.  It  is 

the  ono  roofing  that  never  needs  paint  or  frequent 
repairs — tlioonly  kind  you  can  depend  upon. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  nsed  wherever  absolute  durability — long  service  and  satisfaction 
is  demanded.  Look  around  and  you  will  find  it  on  tho  roofs  of 
the  best-built  homes,  barns,  schools,  churches,  private  and 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds — not  because  it  is  cheaper,  (as  it  1C) 

but  because  it  is  absolutely  dependable,  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  will  not  attract  lightning. 

When  you  build  or  order  a  now  roof  of  any  kind — specify  that 
Sea  Groon  or  Purple  Slate  bo  used  and  save  money, 
all  future  trouble,  and  eliminate  all  fire  and  spark  risks  besides. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet st Roofs 99 

Containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  practical,  timely  and  help¬ 
ful  hints  that  will  save  you  money  in  tho  final  selection  of  a  new 
roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign  and  mail  tho 
coupon  below  and  we  will  send  your  copy  by  return  ma//. 


The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

.  ( Roofs  that  never  wear  out) 

110  Clark  Street,  Granvlle,  N.  Y. 


■  •  I  •  I- C >  >  ’Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today********* 
Tho  f  r:nrican  Sea  Creen  Slate  Co., 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  "Roofs’*  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slate  to  this  address: 

Name . . . . . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . . 

Town .State,  ................... 

Style  Hoof.  ................................... 

A  ppvoximate  Size . . . 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  f*Xy.rces 

JOHN  J.  I’OTTEII,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OIATC  DnnpiMQ  at  wholesale;  lasts  forever; 
OLn  I  L  nUUrinU  needs  no  paint  or  repairs; 
never  leaks.  W.  M.  Benninger,  Walnutport,  Pa. 


Lightning  Protection 
and  Fire  Insurance 

GET  BOTH 

for  the  cost  of  one— double  protection  for  your  home 
and  family.  First,  prevention,  then  insurance. 

Lightning  causes  three-fourths  of  the  fires  in  the 
c.un  try.  Avoid  3  of  the  4  fire  chances. 

Fire  insurance  companies  will  grant  you  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10  to  33)6  percent,  on  your  insurance  if  you 
protect  your  buildings  With  D.  &  S.  lightning  rods. 


Fire  insurance  companies  can  well  afford  to  make 
the  reduciion.  They  know  that  D.  &  S.  lightning 
rods  do  control  lightning. 

Prof,  West  Dodd  is  the 
inventor  of  the  D.  &  S. 

System.  Over  2000 

Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  endorse  him. 

Let  Us  Send  Proof 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  this  double  protec¬ 
tion.  Frevcinion  is  belter  than  compensation. 
Remember  there’s  no  compensation  for  the  dear 
ones  killed  when  your  house  is  destroyed  by  light¬ 
ning.  No  other  lightning  rod  concern  has  the  unani¬ 
mous  endorsement  of  insurance  companies. 

Write  for  proof  and  Prof.  Dodd’s  great  Lightning 
Book,  “Laws  and  Nature  of  Lightning.’’ 

Dodd  &  Struthers 

437  6th  Ave.,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa 


every 

test 


OF  THE  FITTEST 

“  O.  Ames”  shovels  have  withstood 
the  test  of  134  years,  and  by  virtue 
of  their  superiority  are  to-day  ad¬ 
mitted  to  he  the  finest  shovels  made. 

There  is  quality  in  every  inch 
of  every  “  O.  Ames  ”  shovel.  Finest 
steel  blades,  well  seasoned  ash 
handles  —  all  fashioned  by  specially 
trained  and  experienced  workmen. 

If  you  want  the  best  shovel,  the 
fittest  of  the  fit,  demand  the  “O.  Ames” 
make  and  refuse  all  substitutes. 

Our  booklet  “  Shovel  Facts ,”  mailed  free , 
will  tell  you  why. 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS 

Corporation 

Ames  Building  -  Boston,  Mass. 


T0PCAI(IIYIHG  WATER, 


It’s  a  nced- 
less  waste 
of  time  and 
strength.  Don’t 
you  know  that  it 
would  be  money  in  your 
pocket  to  have  a  ptimp 
bring  the  water  from  the 
old  well  just  where 
need  it— in  kitchen,  yard 
or  barn?  We  make  pumps 
from  $3  to  $300. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to 


PUMP 


RELIABLE  FARM 

WHEREJYOU 

WANT 

WATER 

Send  for  our  free  book— 

“WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  HOME.” 

It  tells  how  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cally  to  solve  the  water  problem  in  tho 
country.  Get  it  and  study  your  case. 

Ths  Goulds  Mfg.  Co  Reneca  Fails.  N.Y. 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCEandHONOR 


CALDWELL  SPECIAL-S93. 10 


Money  cannot  buy  a  better  4  lf> 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine  than  mine 
and  I  am  ready  to  v. 
prove  it  as  I  want  MU. 
you  to  be  thor- 
oughly  satisfied  .Let 
me  send  you  thisen- 
gine,  free  of  all  charge. 

You  may  use  it  for  sixty  days 

-I’lleven  pay  thereturncharges 


if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  it. 

Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years, 

but  will  last  a  life  time  and 
always  give  satisfaction. 

Try  the  Caldwell  Special  on 
your  place.  Write  me. 
CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO 
511  Commercial  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


CALDWELL 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to 22- horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enorii.ous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  !n  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it !  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  end  buy  a 


5-Ha-Pa  Only  $119,50 


Get  Galloway’s 
'ggest  and  Best 
FREE  BOOK 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co, 
BBS  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


1910. 


THii  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ear 


THE  COST  OF  A  CROP. 

No.  13 — Connecticut  Potatoes. 

On  page  540  we  gave  the  first  items 
of  expense  in  fitting  two  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Plowing  and  harrowing  had  cost 
$12.  We  now  have  the  second  report  as 
follows : 

Ovine  to  a  heavy  rain  just  before  plant¬ 
ing.  and  the  condition  of  the  soil,  it  was 
thou, rot  advisable  to  harrow  the  ground 
again.  The  ground  was  plowed  last  Au¬ 
gust.  and  was  quite  hard,  so  a  man  was 
employed  with  a  Cutaway  harrow  for  one 
day  more,  which  brings  the  expense  of  lif¬ 
ting  the  soil  to  $20,  which  I  think  will 
pay  in  the  end.  The  piece  when  planted 
was  exceedingly  mellow  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches.  Planting  was  done  May  7  :  28 
bushels  of  seed  being  used.  The  varieties 
were  Green  Mountain  and  Early  Rose.  The 
soil  is  mostly  sandy  loam  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one-halt’  acre  which  is  heavier 
soil,  rather  inclined  to  be  moist.  The 
further  items  of  expense  are  : 


Harrowing  10  hours  at  40c.  per 

hour  .  $  4.00 

4  bid.  Northern-grown  seed .  11.00 

17  hu.  home-grown  seed  at  50c .  8.25 

1  ton  3%-6-l’0  fertilizer .  34.00 

2  men  and  team  with  planter.  8 

hours  at  60c .  4.80 


862.05 

Connecticut.  j.  s.  gunn. 


This  makes  a  total  of  $74.05  for  the 
two  acres,  with  the  seed  planted,  or 
$37.03  per  acre.  You  will  see  that  it  cost 
Mr.  Foster  of  Long  Island  (page  564)  an 
average  of  $53.30  per  acre.  At  Hope 
Farm  the  cost  for  something  less  than 
an  acre  was  $30.25. 

No.  14 — A  Cotton  Crop  in  Arkansas. 

As  you  request  figures  showing  the  ac¬ 
tual  cost  of  growing  crops,  I  submit  the 
following  for  four  acres  of  cotton  : 

Breaking  27  hours,  at  40c.  per  hour  $10.80 
Marking  rows,  4  hours  at  30c.  per 


hour  . . 1.20 

Hauling  manure,  20  hours,  2  hands 

and  team  .  12.00 

Mixing  manure  in  furrow.  4  hours.  .  1.20 

800  lbs.  of  fertilizer .  12.08 

Drilling  in  fertilizer,  4  hours .  1.20 

Mixing  fertilizer  in  furrow.  4  hours.  1.20 

Redding  land,  12  hours .  3.60 

Harrowing  and  planting,  2  hands,  8 

hours  .  4.80 

4  bus.  cotton  seed  at  50c .  2.00 


$50.28 

Land  is  a  red  clay  soil,  and  is  very  old, 
but  usually  yields  half  bale  cotton  per 
acre  without  fertilizer.  I  am  trying  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  year  for  the  first  time. 


Bates,  Ark.  Hi  c.  b. 

We  want  to  know  the  effect  of  that 
fertilizer  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  it. 
You  will  notice  that  the  cost  of  plowing 
varies  somewhat  in  these  different  state¬ 
ments. 

No.  15 — Corn  Crop  on  Pasture  Land. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  following,  as 
it  makes  a  good  contrast  with  the  figures 
given  on  page  540. 

I  give  below  cost  of  labor  and  other 
costs  on  a  field  of  corn  Just  planted.  The 
field  contains  nine  acres  and  has  been  used 
for  pasture  for  a  number  of  years.  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  apply  fertilizer  when  I  cultivate 


the  corn. 

Plowing,  37  hours  at  40c .  $14.80 

Harrowing  twice,  11  %  hours  at  40c.  4.60 

Marking  check  rows  (3  feet  8  inches 

both  ways),  10  hours .  4.00 

Planting  with  hand  planter,  16% 

hours  at  20c .  3.30 

1  bu.  21  qt.  seed  corn  at  $1.00 

per  bu .  1.63 


$28.33 

Long  Island.  b.  f.  hallock. 


Compare  this  with  Mr.  Foster’s  report. 
Mr.  Foster  used  57  tons  of  manure  on 
four  acres.  Mr.  Hallock  has  plowed 
pasture  land  and  will  use  fertilizer  later. 
We  shall  have  a  good  chance  to  compare 
manure  with  “chemicals  and  sod.”  It  cost 
Mr.  Foster  $1.80  to  plow  and  roll  an 
acre  while  Mr.  Hallock  spent  $2.15  per 
acre  on  the  pasture  sod.  We  want  the 
cost  of  fertilizer  and  the  cost  of  culture. 

No.  16 — An  Ohio  Corn  Crop. 

For  still  further  comparison  here  is 
the  preliminary  statement  of  a  corn  crop 
in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio.  This  is  for 
five  acres  of  soil  varying  from  sandy  to 
clay  loam.  It  was  plowed  in  April  and 
planted  May  7  to  Learning  corn.  \\  e 
shall  have  the  cost  of  cultivating  later. 

To  labor  and  expense  of  five  acres  corn  : 


50  tons  manure,  at  $2.00 .  $100.00 

35  hours  hauling,  2  men,  at  50c.  .  .  .  17.50 

30  hours  plowing,  at  40c .  12.00 

15  hours  harrowing,  at  50c.,  three 

horses  . .  7.50 

8  hours  rolling,  at:  50c .  4. Oft 

6  hours  marking  both  ways,  at  40c.  2.40 
8  hours  planting,  2  men,  1  horse...  4.00 

1  bushel  seed .  2.00 

2%  tons  lime,  at  6c .  15.00 

4  hours  spreading  lime .  1.60 

3%  hours  harrowing  after  planting.  1.75 
6  per  cent,  interest  on  $250  value  of 

land  . 15.00 


$192.75 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  FARMER. 

This  farmer  puts  in  the  interest  on  his 
land.  We  should  leave  that  out  until  the 


end  of  the  season,  for  what  we  are  now 
after  is  cost  and  wages.  Leaving  out  the 
$15  it  cost  this  Ohio  farmer  $35.55  per 
acre  to  get  the  corn  planted.  He  paid 
$4.70  per  acre  for  fitting  the  soil.  The 
manure  at  his  price  and  for  hauling  cost 
$23.50  per  acre.  You  will  see  that  Mr. 
Foster  of  Long  Island  (Crop  No.  1) 
valued  manure  at  $1.85  and  $2.  Delivered 
on  the  ground  this  manure  cost,  on  Long 
Island,  $34.28  per  acre. 

No.  1 _ A  Corn  Crop  on  Long  Island 

The  first  report  of  this  four-acre  field 
of  corn  on  Long  Island  was  given  on 
page  540.  The  cost  of  manure  and  fitting 
the  land  was  $144.35.  Mr.  Foster  now 
sends  the  following  additional  items  : 


0  hours  harrowing.  3  horses,  50e...  $  4.50 

2  hours  rolling,  2  horses,  40c .  ,80 

3  hours  harrowing,  2  horses,  40c..  1.20 
4%  hours  marking,  1  horse,  30c...  1.35 

8  hours  planting,  man,  20c .  1.60 

8  hours  covering,  man,  20c .  1.60 

1%  bushel  corn.  70c .  1.05 


Total  . $11.90 


Thus  we  have  a  total  of  $156.25  for  the 
four  acres  of  corn  as  planted — or  $39.06 
per  acre,  and  all  the  cultivation,  cutting 
and  husking  to  follow.  Now  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  claims  that  the  av¬ 
erage  yield  per  acre  in  New  York  State 
last  year  was  36  bushels  of  corn,  with 
an  average  value  of  $26.64.  Wait  and  see 
what  Mr.  Foster  produces  on  this  field. 


A  CONCRETE  COFFIN. 

A  Reader. — I  have  l>een  reading  of  a 
man  who  left  directions  in  his  will  for  burial 
in  a  coffin  of  concrete.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  the  report? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  man  was  Wm.  Lay 
who  lived  for  many  years  in  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Lay  was  somewhat 
eccentric,  but  a  well-read  man  who  gave 
detailed  instructions  regarding  the  dis¬ 
position  of  his  body.  “The  grave  was 
dug  to  about  the  average  size,  and  in  the 
bottom  was  laid  a  foundation  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete;  then  the  side  and  end 
walls  were  brought  right  up  the  shape  of 
a  coffin  or  box  built  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  and  the  body  was  laid  therein, 
wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  grave  was  filled  with  soft 
concrete  and  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  full  size  of  the  grave, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  and  on  this 
concrete  block  the  name  and  age  is  to 
be  placed.” 


EXPLOSION  OF  AIR  TANK. 

The  clipping  here  given  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  compressed  air  spraying 
question  : 

Yolxgstowx,  April  2G. — An  air  tank 
on  a  city  flushing  wagon  blew  up  last 
night  and  several  persons  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  serious  injury.  The  driver  was  at¬ 
taching  the  hose  to  a  plug  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred.  The  wagon  seat  was 
blown  into  an  Italian's  yard  100  feet  away. 
When  the  driver  went  to  get  the  seat  the  ; 
Italian  refused  to  give  it  up,  saying. 
•‘Frighten  children.  Me  keep  seat,  evi¬ 
dence  in  suit.  Me  sue  city  for  dam.” 

The  newspapers  are  so  inaccurate,  and 
careless  of  details  that  it  is  quite  safe 
and  very  logical  to  infer  that  the  driver 
was  detaching  the  hose  from  a  plug 
when  the  tank  exploded.  If  so,  the 
presaure  was  probably  less  than  6(1 
pounds  per  square  inch;  perhaps  much 
less.  The  smaller  size  of  the  sprayer 
tank  would  not  eliminate  all  the  dan¬ 
ger,  since  a  high  pressure  is  necessary. 
The  item  was  clipped  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  of  the  above  date. 

A.  G.  M. 


Cover  Crop  for  Vermont. 

8.  T.  J/.,  St.  Albans,  Yt.  -This  far  north 
Crimson  clover  does  not  endure  our  Winter 
weather  well,  is  very  liable  to  winter-kill. 
Would  I  get  the  same  and  as  good  results 
by  sowing  Medium  Red  clover  and  Cow-liorn 
turnip  for  a  cover  crop  and  to  plow  under? 
Please  state  the  proportion  best  to  sow 
one  acre  and  if  there  is  anything  better 
for  this  purpose  for  this  latitude.  All  I 
desire  is  a  cover  crop  for  plowed  land  and 
to  plow  under  a  crop  with  the  least  drain 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

Ans. — We  think  the  seasons  in  your 
latitude  are  too  short  to  obtain  much 
growth  of  Red  clover  when  sown  in  the 
Fall.  Vetch  might  answer,  but  we  think 
Winter  rye  seeded  with  Cow-horn  tur¬ 


nips  would  on  the  whole  prove  most  sat¬ 
isfactory,  about  three  pecks  of  rye  with 
two  pounds  of  turnip  seed  scattered 
through  the  corn  will  make  a  fair  growth. 
The  rye  will  grow  from  a  foot  to  15 
inches  high  before  corn  planting  time. 


Concrete  Wall  for  Manure  Shed. 

E.  M.  K.  (.Yo  A  tl  dress ) . — Would  you 
build  the  wall  for  a  manure  shed  of  the 
mixture  one  part  lime,  one  part  cement  and 
12  parts  lake  shore  gravel  (perfectly 
clean)?  Wall,  five  feet  high,  entirely  above 
ground? 

Ans. — I  certainly  would  build  a  wall 
as  described  above  from  the  materials 
mentioned,  the  working  of  which  I  have 
several  times  described  or  referred  to 
in  these  columns.  It  will  be  just  as 
tight  and  strong,  and  much  cheaper  than 
where  only  cement  and  sand  are  used. 
It  will  take  longer  to  set.  My  neigh¬ 
bor.  Mr.  Morrell,  has  a  manure  pit 
wall,  made  in  this  way,  put  up  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  it  is  apparently  as 
good  to-day  as  when  first  constructed. 
Let  me  again  say  first  slake  the  lime, 
then  mix  in  the  gravel,  and  add,  and 
work  in  the  cement  as  it  is  put  into 
the  forms.  edw’d  van  alstyne. 


Willie:  “Ma,  can’t  I  go  out  on  the 
street  for  a  little  while?  Tommy  Jones 
says  there’s  a  comet  to  be  seen.”  Mother : 
“Well,  yes ;  but  don’t  you  go  too  near.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


Hydraulic 


Thomas- Albright  Co., 


Cider  Presses 

All  sizes.  We  have  had*! 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

NEW  YORK.  NX 


"■■CROP 
PROTECTION 

The  Gun  for  the  Farmer 


You  can  protect  the  acres  of  com  and  oats  or  whatever 
you  grow  from  the  crows  and  other  pests  that  are  such  a 
nuisance  to  the  farmer.  Weasels,  Gophers,  Hawks,  Blue 
Jays,  Rabbits,  Woodchucks,  etc. 

Here’s  a  Repeating  Rifle  that  you  can  shoot  1  5  times 
without  reloading  • 


List  Price 


I  WO  Models:  The  first  takes  fifteen  .22  Short 
cartridges  only.  The  second  takes  any  one  of  three  cartridges 
— .22  Short,  .22  Long  and  .22  Long  Rifle,  but  the  greatest  accuracy 
is  obtained  in  this  model  by  using  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridges. 


The  Stevens  Visible  Loading  Repeating  Rifle  is  guaranteed  to 
be  the  most  accurate  .22  Repeater  made. 


It  is  rifled  with  the  care  and  precision  that  has  made  the  name  Stevens  famous  the  world  over. 
It  shoots  straight  and  it  hits  hard.  There  is  no  Repeater  at  the  price  that  has  the  work  and  finish 
which  is  put  into  the  Number  70. 


List  Price  $6.00 


The  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  is  the  best  known  single  shot 
.22  caliber  Rifle  in  the  world.  There  are  more  Stevens  Favorites  sold  than  any 
other  single  shot.  This  is  the  Gun  that  has  made  the  Stevens  reputation. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  Shotgun  at  a  moderate  price,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  full 
details  and  price  list.  We  make  shotguns  (Single  and  double  barrel  hammer  and  hammerless)  that 
you  can  buy  at  prices  listing  from  $7.00  up  to  $60.00. 

Our  No.  520  Hammerless  6-shot  Repeating  Shotgun  is  a  marvel  at  the  figure.  ( List 
price  $27.00.) 

Besides  shooting  with  the  very  best  pattern  and  penetration,  the  Stevens  No.  520  has  a  feature 
which  no  other  repeating  shotgun  has — IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REPEATING  SHOTGUN 
MADE  THAT  CAN  BE  OPERATED  AS  FAST  AS  THE  HUMAN  HAND 
CAN  MOVE  WITHOUT  DANGER  OF  BALKING.  This  is  because  the  empty 
shell  and  the  loaded  shell  travel  by  separate  routes — they  cannot  meet. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  BETTER  SHOT? 


It’s  the  fine  points  that  make  the  big  difference 
between  the  expert  and  the  ordinary  shot. 

Experts  don’t  give  away  these  points  they  spent 
long  years  to  get.  But  it's  to  our  advantage  that 
present  and  future  users  of  Stevens  rifles  and  shotguns 
become  expert  shots.  We  employ  some  of  the  world’s 


crack  shots.  They  know  all  the  little  kinks — the  fine 
points  that  get  them  big  scores. 

Do  you  want  these  short  cuts  to  expert  shooting  ? 
Then  write  us  what  interests  you — rifle  shooting,  the 
traps  or  field  shooting.  Our  answer  goes  the  day  your 
letter  comes,  giving  you  practical  suggestions  on  how 
to  improve  your  style  and  accuracy. 


J.  Stevens  Arms  6  Tool  Co.,  Dept.  396,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


List  Price  of  Stevens  Rifles 


Litde  Scout  No.  14  -  -  -  -$2.25 

Stevens-Maynard  Jr.  No.  15  -  -  -  3.00 

Crack  Shot  No.  16  -  -  -  -  4.00 

(For  young  shooters.  Accurate  and  made  for 
real  work. ) 


Favorite  No.  17. 

(The  only  Boy’s  Rifle  used  by  Men.) 
Visible  loader  No.  70  - 

Ideal  Rifle  No.  44  ... 

(Man’s  heavy  Single  Shot  Rifle.) 


-  $6.00 

-  8.00 
-  10.00 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  School  Problem. — I  ought  not  to 
take  so  much  space  to  discuss  the  school 
finances  in  our  little  district  but,  after 
all,  our  situation  is  typical  of  many  oth¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey.  I  have  received  the 
following  letter  from  our  local  school 
teacher : 

While  I  agree  with  you  in  much  that 
you  say  about  both  the  rural  school  and 
i  he  high  school,  yet  I  feel  that  you  have 
been  misinformed  as  to  expenses.  We  re- 
<eive  from  the  Stiito  $25  each  for  high 
school  tuition,  so  for  the  eight  pupils  you 
mention  we  receive  $200.  We  receive  three- 
fourths  of  the  transportation  from  the 
State,  which  would  make  a  return  on  the 
$520.20  you  mention  of  $300.15.  Then  the 
library  money  is  entirely  a  matter  of  vol¬ 
untary  subscription  and  ought  not  to  be 
included  in  an  actual  tax  record.  That 
item  is  $46.27.  Under  teachers’  salaries  the 
State  furnishes  $400,  which  does  not  come 
from  local  taxes.  Further,  t  he  face  of  the 
note  $400  should  not  be  included,  as  it  is 
recorded  as  an  actual  expense  under  sal¬ 
aries  and  to  mention  its  payment  doubles 
the  amount.  These  notes  are  given  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  taxes,  and  it  is  simply  a  case 
of  spending  the  tax  before  it  is  received, 
it  only  increases  the  real  expense  by  the 
$16  interest  rnonev.  When  we  combine  the 
items  1  have  mentioned  it  reduces  your  total 
by  $1,436.42,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,074.35. 
This  might  be  even  further  reduced  by 
State  aid,  which  we  receive,  but  the 
amounts  of  which  I  am  unable  to  state  at 
the  moment.  However,  this  makes  our  per 
capita  expense  in  local  taxes  $4  instead  of 
$7.  If  we  consider  the  total  school  cost 
of  each  pupil,  no  matter  what  the  source 
of  the  revenue,  we  should  divide  $3,110.77 
by  02  (84  local  pupils,  plus  eight  high 

school),  which  gives  us  an  average  of  $33.81 
or  about  17  cents  per  day  for  the  200 
school  days.  The  school  authorities  tell  us 
that  throughout  the  State  the  actual  aver¬ 
age  daily  cost  for  the  education  of  each 
pupil  is  from  20  to  25  cents.  For  this 
each  child  is  guaranteed  a  sanitary  build¬ 
ing,  adequate  supplies,  a  competent  teach¬ 
er.  and  full  and  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  With  all  our  faults  in  organization, 
and  we  all  know  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement,  where  may  we  find  a  greater 
economic  achievement  than  the  one  just 
stated?  To  my  mind  the  school  problem 
is  not  so  much  one  of  money,  but  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  Let  us  have  rural  schools 
that  fit  rural  conditions,  and  teach  our 
lx>ys  and  girls  the  real  worth  of  honest 
toil,  the  advantages  of  rural  living  and  the  • 
fundamental  principles  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  character.  Let  us  have  high  schools 
that  lit  the  boys  and  girls  to  think,  to 
make  a  life  as  well  as  a  living ;  schools 
that  shall  be  closely  related  with  the  real 
life  of  the  average  citizen.  The  problem  is 
being  recognized  and  stated  everywhere, 
hut  where  is  the  educator  to  evolve  the 
concrete,  detailed  system  to  fit  the  need? 

G.  H.  OSBORN. 

I  do  not  see  that  this  changes  the  main 
issue.  If  our  district  receives  money 
from  the  State  we  simply  shift  our  bur¬ 
den  upon  some  one  else.  The  State  has 
no  money  to  pay  us  except  what  it  can 
collect  in  taxes.  Either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  all  public  money  comes  from  the 
people  and  through  them  finally  from  the 
land.  I  have  heard  people  claim  it  as  a 
great  economy  that  railroads,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  saloonkeepers  ‘‘pay  our  taxes 
for  us.”  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  there 
can  be  anyone  left  who  does  not  realize 
that  all  these  taxes  are  finally  paid  by  the 
people.  As  for  State  school  taxes  the 
fact  is  that  our  district  raised  last  year 
$1,102.65  or  .249  per  $100  as  a  State 
school  tax.  This  was  sent  away  and  we 
received  as  our  share  of  this  State  tax 
from  the  county  collector  $1,117.55.  Thus 
the  State  paid  us  $14.90  more  than  we 
raised  as  State  tax.  It  is  therefore  just 
about  as  broad  as  it  is  long  and  I  am 
still  waiting  for  some  one  to  put  up  a 
good  argument  for  our  high  school  law. 

Farm  Notes. — I  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  about  hand  potato  planters : 

I  notice  your  method  of  planting  pota¬ 
toes,  as  described  on  page  522.  I  have  one 
of  the  hand  potato  "planters  that  I  bought 
for  less  than  60  cents,  and  must  say  it 
is  a  fine  thing.  I  use  it  for  many  other 
crops,  as  well  as  corn,  beans,  sunflowers, 
Soy  beans,  etc.  It  is  almost  as  rapid  as 
dropping  alone,  and  puts  the  seed  piece 
right  where  wanted,  and  at  any  depth  de¬ 
sired.  I  usually  lay  my  potatoes  out  in 
an  airy  and  light  place  some  weeks  before 
planting,  and  have  seed  pieces  often  with 
sprouts  several  inches  long  when  planted, 
but  the  planter  bandies  them  well,  and 
does  fine  work.  The  planter  as  made  lias 
only  a  vertical  handle  like  a  broom  handle, 
which  I  found  not  any  too  comfortable 
when  used  for  several  hours.  I  improved 
mine  great lv  by  putting  a  short  handle  at 
right  angles  with  the  other  at  right  height, 
and  must  say  it  is  a  very  desirable  tool. 

We  have  two  of  these  planters.  We 
tried  them  in  that  field  but  there  were  so 
many  stones  and  the  sod  was  so  tough 
that  we  could  not  drive  the  point  in 
easily.  When  you  strike  an  underground 
stone  the  cutting  or  spade  edge  of  the 
planter  is  dulled  or  turned  over.  On  the 
open  land  with  loose  soil,  without  so 
manj’-  stones  the  planter  will  operate 
well.  On  May  21  we  spent  2l/2  hours 
cultivating  that  potato  field.  I  went  over 


all  the  field  one  way  and  part  way  the 
other.  This  makes  a  total  cost  of  $31.30 
to  date.  We  have  a  fine  stand  of  plants. 
Some  of  them  were  slow  in  coming  but 
they  look  well  now.  They  ought  to  do 
well,  for  an  Alfalfa  sod  is  enough  to 
make  any  crop  behave  itself.  The  trouble 
will  come  in  blight  if  this  wet  weather 
continues,  for  the  soil  is  heavy  and  not 
perfectly  drained.  .  .  The  wet 

weather  still  continues.  We  managed 
to  get  most  of  our  field  corn  in  by  May 
20,  but  it  was  only  by  taking  advantage 
of  every  possible  chance.  We  put  the 
fertilizer  on  broadcast  and  cultivated  it 
in.  There  are  one  or  two  more  small 
pieces  to  put  in  field  com,  but  after  June 
1  we  shall  plant  sweet  corn  if  there  is 
any  ground  left  over.  .  .  The  young 

rye  is  a  problem.  The  wet  season  has 
driven  it  ahead  wonderfully,  and  the  soil 
is  so  wet  that  the  young  trees  have  had 
moisture  enough.  If  we  could  only  have 
a  week  of  sunshine  1  would  cut  the  rye 
at  once,  before  Decoration  Day,  and  cure 
it  for  hay.  To  cut  it  now  would  be  folly, 
for  there  is  no  way  of  curing  it.  If  I  let 
it  go  much  further  it  will  get  past  the 
“hay”  stage  and  yet  not  be  ripe  enough 
for  grain.  .  .  The  drilled  oats  and 

Spring  rye  are  coming  on.  By  May  21 
they  were  about  four  inches  high  and 
had  been  cultivated  once.  We  expect  to 
work  them  about  four  times  and,  if  the 
plan  operates  as  it  does  in  the  South  we 
shall  have  long  straw  and  great  heads. 
This  is  only  an  experiment  with  us,  but 
we  have  great  faith  in  it. 

Home  Notes. — Hope  Farm  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  comet.  The  baby  may  see 
its  next  appearance  but  the  rest  of  us 
can  hardly  expect  to  get  a  good  view  of 
it  in  1986.  The  wise  men  figured  out  its 
path  and  told  us  when  to  be  ready.  Merrill 
sat  up  to  keep  watch  and  the  rest  of  us 
went  to  sleep.  About  midnight  the  watch¬ 
man  roused  the  sleepers  and  the  younger 
Hope  Farmers  climbed  the  hill  to  view 
the  celestial  visitor.  They  strained  their 
eyes  looking  but  there  was  no  comet  in 
sight.  They  were  not  quite  up  to  the 
trick  of  claiming  they  saw  it  when  they 
did  not.  So  back  they  came  with  some 
loss  of  sleep  thinking  they  were  not  quite 
as  smart  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
seems  there  were  some  people  who  could 
not  bear  to  admit  that  they  did  not  see 
the  comet,  so  they  went  about  describing 
it  in  great  detail  until  they  found  that 
even  the  astronomers  missed  it !  .  .  . 
Since  I  wrote  about  our  vegetarian  I 
have  had  many  letters.  Several  people 
come  forward  with  remarkable  stories 
about  cures  that  have  been  effected  by 
simnly  giving  un  meat  food.  On  the 
other  hand  I  am  told  that  man  was  de¬ 
signed  for  a  meat  eating  animal — as 
shown  by  his  teeth  and  body.  One  set  of 
people  claim  that  meat  is  a  sort  of 
poison,  and  that  an  entire  grain  like 
wheat  is  far  better  as  a  diet.  Then  come 
the  other  side,  with  the  statement  that 
individuals  here  and  there  may  do  fairly 
well  without  meat,  but  that  whenever 
nations  practice  vegetarianism  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to.  I  have  one  medical 
friend  who  says  children  Should  not  eat 
meat,  at  least  until  their  second  teeth 
are  fully  formed.  Now  comes  another 
to  say  that  children  should  have  more  or 
less  meat — that  they  need  it  even  more 
than  adults.  It  seems  to  me  to  come 
down  to  about  this.  Various  strong  and 
healthy  people  present  themselves  as 
complete  arguments  in  favor  of  a  diet 
without  meat.  On  the  other  hand  a 
much  larger  number  come  forward  and 
argue  from  theory  that  meat  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Let  me  hear  from  the  people  who 
have  given  vegetarianism  a  fair  trial  and 
failed  to  make  good.  What  was  the 
reason?  In  the  meantime  I  still  think  my 
man  with  the  bread  and  prunes  will  out¬ 
work  any  of  the  meat-eaters  who  have 
yet  come  forward.  .  .  The  -boy  is  in¬ 

terested  in  history  and  like  many  others 
has  been  saddened  to  think  that  old 
Rome  and  Athens  went  down  before  the 
barbarians  from  the  North.  He  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  usual  explanation  that  pros¬ 
perity  weakened  the  nation  and  that  hire¬ 
lings  would  not  fight.  Now  comes  some 
noted  professor  with  the  theory  that 
mosquitoes  caused  the  downfall  of  Rome 
and  Athens.  I  think  it  more  than  likely. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  mosqui¬ 
toes  carry  the  germs  of  malaria  from 
one  person  to  another.  In  fact  the  true 
malarial  drsease  is  rarely  spread  in  any 
other  way.  What  this  wise  professor 
means  is  that  malaria  so  weakened  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  that  they  could  not 
stand  against  their  enemies.  I  have  little 
doubt  of  it  and  the  suggestion  it  offers 
is  worth  more  to  us  than  many  of  the 
stories  of  old  world  battles  or  govern- 
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merits.  The  modern  mosquito  is  up  to 
his  old  tricks.  If  it  destroyed  Rome  it 
can  make  life  a  burden  for  you.  The 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  mosouito 
cannot  breed  except  in  stagnant  water. 
Drain  the  ponds  or  pools  where  water 
stands,  empty  the  old  cans  or  pans 
around  the  house  and  there  can  be  no 
mosquitoes  hatched  near  you.  This  is 
fact  and  by  following  out  this  simple 
plan  of  removing  stagnant  water  the  av¬ 
erage  farmhouse  can  kill  off  nine-tenths 
of  the  mosquitoes  which  usually  infest  it. 
Some  of  them  will  be  blown  from 
swamps  or  large  ponds,  but  keep  the 
stagnant  water  from  forming  near  the 
house,  and  you  will  be  largely  free.  A 
single  tin  fruit  can  left  in  some  place 
where  the  rain  fills  it  will  breed  enough 
mosquitoes  to  make  you  believe  any 
story  you  hear  about  Greece  or  Rome. 
I  would  teach  the  children  to  hunt  for 
all  such  cans  or  pails  and  tip  them  over 
whenever  found.  h.  w.  c. 


FIGHTING  THEM  WITH  FIRE. 

Few  of  our  New  York  readers  realize  the 
watchful  fight  being  put  up  to  keep  Brown- 
tail  and  Gypsy  moths  out  of  this  State. 
One  day  last  Summer  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  received  a  telegram  that  larva) 
of  insects  suspected  of  being  Brown-tail 
moths  had  been,  noticed  on  the  farm 
premises  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  in  south¬ 
eastern  New  Y'ork.  Immediately  by  tele-  i 
graphic  order  an  expert  was  dispatched  to 
verify  the  diagnosis.  This  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  done  before  heavier  expense  is  in¬ 
curred,  because  many  of  the  alarms  coming 
to  the  department  are  proved  to  be  false, 
although  they  come  from  well-meaning 
people.  It  was  found  that  the  larva)  of 
the  Brown-tails  were  on  the  premises,  and 
without  a  short  time  would  be  transforming 
to  the  adult  insect.  These  facts  were 
quickly  reported  to  Albany,  and  several  of 
the  best  trained  nursery  inspectors  were 
rushed  to  the  scene.  The  Commissioner 
himself  visited  the  scene  of  operations 
while  the  work  was  being  got  under  way. 
These  men  worked  with  the  same  spirit, 
that  animates  a  well-trained  fire  company. 
In  a  short  time  barrels  of  petroleum  were 
on  the  premises,  force  pumps  and  a  gang 
of  laborers.  The  petroleum  forced  through 
spray  nozzles  was  ignited  and  the  tierce 
flame  directed  against  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Several  of  these  flames  were  soon 
going  and  literally  every  square  inch  of 
about  two  acres  of  ground  was  thoroughly 
burned.  Much  of  the  area  was  burned  over 
twice  and  some  three  times.  Nothing  re¬ 
mained  alive  when  the  work  was  done. 
On  the  premises  there  were  a  tew  very 
valuable  shrubs  and  trees.  These  were  pro- 
tced  from  fire  by  asbestos  screens,  and  were 
treated  by  especially  thorough  methods, 
which  incidentally  were  quite  expensive, 
thus  making  their  destruction  unnecessary. 
Soon  after  this  work  was  begun  it  was 
found  that  the  insects  had  been  introduced 
on  nursery  stock  brought  into  New  Y’ork 
State  from  the  infested  districts  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  set  out  without  official  in¬ 
spection,  which  Is  now  against  the  State  j 
law  and  regulations.  The  owner  of  the 
premises  was  asked  to  foot  the  hills  for  j 
all  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  eradication  of  the  Brown-tails  except  I 
the  reguar  salaries  of  our  department  em¬ 
ployees.  This  he  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
do,  but  after  some  reflection  and  some 
strong  arguments  presented  to  him  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  he  yielded 
and  paid  the  bills.  In  order  to  make  as¬ 
surance  doubly  sure  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  set  up  trap  lanterns  and  oper¬ 
ated  them  for  an  extended  period  in  this 
neighlxirhood,  and  the  insects  caught 
nightly  were  carefully  examined.  An  in¬ 
spector  was  also  sent  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  go  thoroughly  over  the  premises 
and  adjacent  premises,  but  no  further  In¬ 
fection  was  ever  found. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
11.  N.-Y'.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  My 
Big  FREE  Book 

toY/^ll  Thia  Is  just  a  little 
*  >(j  but  it  will  bring 

you  my  Big  1910  Book  Free— &  cents 
postage  paid  by  me.  Show  you  over  125 
styles  and  save  you  626.60  or  upff  youll 

Write  a  Postal 

See  my  Split  Hickory  Anto-Seat,  color- 
illustrated  In  book.  Prices  will 
astonish  you.  Ail  sold  on  30 
Hays’  Road  Test — 2- Year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Also  harness.  Write  me 
now. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  roofing-  that  lasts  is  made  of 
genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surEace  Rooting 

BBHHBIBESBSZBSEBBB  T-inidad  Lake  Asphalt 

A sphnh- saturated  Wool  Felt 
BBHHBBHBH  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

The  Kant-lcak  Kleet  makes  seams  abso¬ 
lutely  water-tight  without  cement.  Write  for 
Genasco  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


HAY  UNLOADER 


IT  SAVES 
TIME,  LABOR 
AND  HORSES 


Perfectly  controlled  by  operator.  Fully  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  Unload  your  hay  with  this  imionder 

and  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  You  can  take 
off  a  load  in  less 
than  one  third  the 
time  it  can  be  done 
with  a  team  taking 
the  same  number 
of  forksfnll  it 
takes  the  fork  of 
hay  up  and  brings 
back  empty  to  load. 

Write  for  particulars. 

REDDEN  BRO.’S 
MFG.  CO., 

NORWICH,  NEW  YGRK. 


PORTER 
HAY  CARRIER 

Has  wide  open  mouth  and 
swinging  fork  pulley.  Fills 
hay  mow  full  to  the  roof.  Is 
without  exception  best  hay 
fed  carrier  in  the  United  States.  Send 
*3?  for  illustrated  imoklet  of  POK- 
By  TER’S  up-to-date  hay  tools. 

P  J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  111. 


MI^CUTQ  who  will  show  the  “Eureka"’  Hay 
HU  CIl  I  O  Curing  Rack;  saves  half  the  labor; 
guarantees  a  sound,  sweet  cure  of  pea  vines,  etc., 
"rain  or  shine.”  Cheaper  than  canvass  cover  and  yet 
PROTECTS  from  rain  and  BURNS.  A  SAMPLE 
RACK  FREE  to  the  first  farmer  in  each  township 
or  voting  precinct  who  will  show-  the  rack  to  10 
farmers.  SALARY  PAID  RESPONSIBLE  MEN, 
ED liKKA  HAY  HACK  CO.,  Richmond.  Ya. 


Special  Features 

No  long  crooked  crank  shaft;  la  oper- 
aled  by  swinging  pitmans. 

Patented  hinged  board  at  bottom  to 
turn  up  for  windrow. 

Hinged  tongue  for  coupling  with  any 
height  wagon. 

Geared  to  insure  greatest  hay-gather¬ 
ing  efllciency. 

Height  of  rakes  can  be  regulated. 

Elevating  parts  hammock  mounted. 

Geared  properly  to  rake  cleanly  and 
run  easily. 

Hinged  apron  guides  hay  to  load  and 
prevents  blowing  off. 

Kino  gathering  rakes,  each  Independ¬ 
ent,  Can  be  set  any  distance  from 
ground. 

Wheels  set  under  machine. 

Force  delivery  shoves  hay  well  forward 
on  load. 

No  return  carrier  to  drag  hay  off  load. 

Haves  one  man's  labor  every  minute  in 
use.  Simple  in  design. 

Hade  of  the  best  materials  by  hay  tool 
apecialiats. 


The  Lightest  Draft  Loader 

Proven  by  Actual  Test 

What’s  the  use  of  pulling"  your  horses  down  to  skin  and  bones 
dragging  a  cumbersome  affair  that  doesn’t  set  all 
the  hay.  The  Great  Dain  Hay  Loader  gets  the 
hay,  leaves  the  trash  and  is  the  lightest  draft 
loader  made.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  claims, 
another  to  prove  them — dynamometer  tests 
have  proven  conclusively  that  the  Dain  Loader 
is  the  lightest  draft.  This  has  also  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  put 
the  Dain  Hay  Loader  to  the  most  severe  tests. 

More  than  that,  it  delivers  the  hay,  without 
damaging,  well  onto  the  front  of  the  wagon 
where  it  can  be  handled  by  the  man  that  drives 
the  team.  It’s  the  "one  man”  hay  loader. 
No  return  carrier  to  drag  the  hay  off  when  it’s  once 
on— no  freaky  ideas— no  experiments— no  necessity  of 
another  man  to  “rake  after.” 

How  does  it  do  it?  Easy!  Every  stroke  of  the  rake 
overlaps  the  one  preceding,  practically  raking  the 
ground  twice.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  straight  chain 
drive  which  enables  the  rakes  to  move  over  the  ground 
more  rapidly  than  the  loader  itself. 


The  Great  DAIN  Hay  Loader 

Is  the  standard  by  which  all  others  are  judged.  That’s 
because  we  are  acknowledged  specialists  and  build  our 
hay  tools  on  scientific  principles  that  saves  hay  and 
gives  it  bigger  market  value.  For  instance,  some  load¬ 
ers  whip  up  the  hay  and  knock  off  the  tender  leaves. 
The  Dain  picks  it  up  gently  from  swath  and  windrow. 
The  rake  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  all  grounds— 
skims  lightly  over  stubble  and  bump,  searches  into 
every  hollow.  Another  good  thing  about  the  Dain— the 
Wheels  are  set  underneath  so  it  can  go  anywhere.  And 
it’s  so  constructed  that  it  runs  easier  than  any  hay 
loader  built.  You  can  couple  it  up  with  a  wagon  of 
any  height,  and  you  can  uncouple  the  loader  without 
getting  off  the  load. 

Like  ail  Dain  Hay  Tools— Mowers,  Side  Delivery  Rakes, 
Stackers,  Presses,  this  loader  is  built  of  best  tested  mate¬ 
rials,  is  easiest  to  operate,  simplest  in  construction,  and 
handles  hay  as  it  ought  to  be  handled.  You  should  know  more 
about  it.  Consult  the  nearest  Dain  dealer  or  tell  us  what  hay 
tool  you  are  interested  in,  and  we  will  send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  valuable  book — “All  About  Hay”— FREE. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Tree- Lace  of  Tropical  America. 
— Few  of  the  many  marvels  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  forests  of  Latin  America  can  surpass 
the  ready-woven  natural-silk  lace-bearing 
trees  of  the  upper  Amazon  and  the  for¬ 
ests  of  the  sierras  of  interior  Peru.  In 
fact,  the  lace-yielding  trees  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  very  highest  examples  of 
nature's  inimitable  masterpieces.  To 
think  that  nature  could  weave  unaided — 
as  if  by  the  handiwork  of  the  most  de¬ 
voted  human  energy  and  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  mechanisms  combined, — material  for 
chastely-beautiful  bridal-veils,  commu¬ 
nion  gowns  or  nuns’  veilings,  entirely 
surpasses  belief.  The  aforementioned 
articles,  and  many  others,  like  mantillas, 
kerchiefs,  the  lightest  zephyr  wraps,  mos¬ 
quito  bars,  curtains,  even  portieres — are 
made  with  scarcely  any  labor  other  than 
going  into  the  forests,  lopping  off  a  few 
branches  of  the  bira-^bira,  the  lageta,  and 
a  couple  of  other  lace-yielding  trees ; 
ripping  off  the  outer  bark,  and  unfolding 
the  coiled  lace-fiber  which  lies  within ! 

Of  course  in  a  ramble  through  the  for¬ 
ests.  you  see  no  external  evidences  of 
silk-lace  growing  within  the  trees.  The 
lace-yielding  trees  look  like  any  other 
trees,  in  their  protective  bark-coverings 
and  luxuriant  foliage.  But  the  sehoritas 
of  the  tropical  American  forests,  when 
needing  bridal-veils,  mantillas  or  com¬ 
munion  veils,  can  quickly  locate  the  lace 


silk-fabric  of  the  Ganges,  so  called  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  its  irregular  hand-loom  weave 
resembling  somewhat  the  wind-driven 
effects  of  snow  on  fields — a  singularly- 
beautiful  optical  illusion;  the  leather- 
cloth  woven  by  nature  and  obtained  in 
big  portiere-like  sheets  from  the  bark  of 
the  Brusonetia  papyrifera,  the  pith  cloth 
(far  lighter  than  cork)  of  Indasia ;  and 
about  half-a-dozen  others.  The  thistle¬ 
down  silk  sheeting  is  made  from  the 
same  pappus,  or  down,  you  see  floating 
about  your  fields,  only  of  longer  fiber, 
enabling  it  to  be  spun.  It  is  of  refined 
luster,  and  maintains  its  dazzling  snow- 
whiteness  to  the  end,  without  needing 
blueing  or  bleaching  after  washing— the 
only  known  fabric  in  the  world  which 
will  do  this. 

Fibers  of  the  Sea. — The  woven  sea¬ 
weed  clothing  of  Scandinavia  is  claimed 
to  be  so  processed  In  its  fiber  make-up 
as  to  be  inpermeable,  which  is  strange, 
with  the  notorious  humidity-affinity  of 
sea-weed.  Sea-weed  matting  represents 
the  lowest  form  or  order  in  the  fiber 
world.  Now  we  will  take  a  jump  to  the 
highest  and  the  most  beautiful  fiber- 
product  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  glass- 
sponge  (uplektela)  of  warm  seas  like  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  glass-sponges  (some¬ 
times  called  sea-silk  sponges)  are  all 
allied  to  the  homely  sponges  in  use  in 
our  bath-tubs,  but  the  glass-sponge  is 
raked  up  for  crushing  for  its  silky  fiber, 
which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
cornucopia-shaped  growth.  It  attains  a 


LACE-GROWING  TREE  OF  THE  TROPICS.  Fig.  259. 


trees ;  and  a  few  wdiirls  of  the  pocket-ax 
or  machete  brings  down  enough  branches 
for  an  abundant  supply.  Ripping  off  the 
bark,  the  lace  is  found  inside.  It  is  of  a 
delicate  creamy-white  beautiful  in  itself 
to  behold,  and  of  an  agreeable  odor 
slightly  resembling  freshly  sun-dried 
cornstalks  or  straw  when  opened  out. 
Unwound  into  sheet  form,  and  placed  in 
the  sun  to  bleach,  it  acquires  a  dazzling 
snow- whiteness,  with  a  silk-like  gloss 
which  will  resist  all  attempts  of  the 
“wash”  to  efface.  It  is  washable,  but,  as 
with  washing  valuable  lace,  considerable 
care  must  be  exercised,  or  the  material, 
once  its  fibers  are  completely  water- 
soaked,,  is  liable  to  tear.  A  small  piece 
of  the  bark,  illustrating  how  the  layers 
of  lace  are  removed,  is  shown  at  Fig.  259. 
Large  sheets  of  this  material,  about  40 
inches  square,  may  be  had,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  them  suffice  for  a  senorita  to 
make  herself  a  chastely-beautiful  bridal- 
veil  or  communion  vesting.  And  an  al¬ 
most  entrancing  effect  it  has  on  the 
traveler,  to  see  that  snow-white,  gossa¬ 
mer-like.  nature-woven  silk-lace  drapery, 
with  the  peculiarly  soft-eyed  brunette 
of  Spanish-America  as  a  background. 

Nature-woven  lace-yielding  trees  are 
not  confined  to  tropical  America.  There 
are  species  in  Oceanica  among  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  silva,  in  Indasia,  and  in  the  his¬ 
toric  Tigris-Euphrates  valleys.  These  na¬ 
ture-grown  lace-cloths  are  unobtainable 
in  commerce. 

Other  Fabric  Marvels. — A  few  other 
unique  fiber-fabrics  of  the  globe  are  the 
thistledown-silk  of  the  orient;  the  costly 
pina_ (pineapple-fiber  cloth)  of  the  Pacific 
tropics;  the  woven-snow,  feather-weight 


length  of  about  40  inches,  yielding 
lengthy  fibers  suitable  for  weaving  chem¬ 
ical  and  filter-cloths  down  to  (according 
to  the  strands  in  the  yarn)  zephvr-like 
gauze  fabrics  for  neck  wraps,  head-veil¬ 
ings,  and  fire-resisting  chintz  curtains. 

Stone  Silk. — Some  jrears  ago,  the 
government  of  France — (a  country 
which  has  always  been  in  the  lead  in 
aeronautics) — seeking  a  fireproof  mate¬ 
rial  for  balloons  and  airships,  turned  its 
attention  to  the  little-known  krocidolit, 
or  stone-silk,  of  Griqualand,  West  Africa. 
It  is  mined  from  quarries  like  many  an¬ 
other  mineral.  The  rocks  are  crushed, 
the  fibers  separated,  spun  and  woven.  In 
fabric  form,  the  stone-silk  has  scarcely 
any  luster,  like  a  good  many  of  the 
common  canvas-looking  vet  entirely  pure 
silk-weaves  of  the  Ganges  region,  but  it 
retains  its  natural  bluish-gray  coloring 
under  all  conditions  except  intense  fur¬ 
nace  heat,  which  changes  it  to  a  dingy 
white,  and  makes  it  somewhat  brittle. 
It  proved  a  total  failure  as  a  substitute 
for  animal  silk  for  aerial  craft,  because 
it  could  never  be  made  light  enough,  and 
it  always  felt  damp  with  the  retained 
moisture,  even  in  dry  weather.  But  the 
manufacture,  once  started,  has  prospered 
in  France,  although  unknown  in  this 
country.  There  are  to-day  a  score  of 
stone-silk  factories  in  Gaul.  It  is  used 
for  filter-cloths,  for  belting  in  chemical 
factories ;  for  boiler-lagging,  or  insula¬ 
tion,  theater  curtains,  portieres,  table- 
mats,  firemen’s  uniforms  and  gloves,  etc., 
while  the  shorter-fiber  stone-silk  wool, 
not  long  enough  to  spin,  is  stuffed  into 
fireproof  cushions  and  bedding. 

l.  lodian. 


You  Use  'g 

\t Paris  Green-  M 

4  Here’s  the  Brand  to  Buy.  II 
|  It’s  Absolutely  Pure  m i 

|P|  HERRMAN’S  1910  ALMANAC  SENT  FREE 


“Dead  bugs  are  the  only 
safe  bugs." 

The  quickest  and  surest 
death  to  potato  bugs, 
tobacco  worms  and  all 
insects  and  worms. 


HESANUK 

HI-GRADE  PURE  PARIS  GREEN 


*93.20  MORE 

PROfl 


HIIRST  POTATO 

|lw  SPRAYERS 


That’s  what  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
reports  as  a  10  year  average  Gain  by  Spraying 
potatoes.  (233  bu.  at  40c.  per  bu.)  Don’t  let  blight, 
scab  rot,  and  bugs  cut  your  crop  In  half— but  get 
a  IICRsT  Sprayer  and  make  illg  Money  out  of 
your  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Spray  first,  then,  if  you 
buy  Pay  Us  Out  of  the  “Ext  ra  Profit.”  These 
sprayers  SPRAY  ANYTHIN!*,  potatoes,  orch¬ 
ards,  vineyards,  truck  (4  to  6  rows  at  a  time.) 
‘Man-power  and  Horse-power.”  Powerful  pres¬ 
sure.  Easy  on  man  and  horse.  Strongand  durable. 
Brass  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed 
for  6  Years, 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without  a  cent  in  advance.  No  bank  deposit,  “no 
strings”  to  our  trial  offer.  Wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  Freight.  Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and 
tell  us  which  machine  you  are  interested  in,  and 
you’ll  get  free  our  valu¬ 
able  Spraying  Guide  — 
Catalog— and  our  special 
Free  Offer  to  First  in 
each  locality  this  season. 
Be  First  to  write  us. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.. 
289  North  Street.  Canton,  Ohio. 
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,  But  It  is  harmless  lo  the  tenderest 
plants,  when  properly  applied,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  practically  no 
water  soluble  arsenious  acid. 

Guaranteed  to  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  various  State  Agricultural 
Colleges. 

Put  up  in  14  lb.  to  56  lb.  pack¬ 
ages,  also  kegs  and  barrels — net 
weight.  Sent  direct  ifyour  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  It  Is  easy 
for  him  to  get  It  and  he  will  if 
you  insist.  Write  for 

HERRMANN’S  1910  ALMANAC 

It  tells  the  proper  way  to  spray 
for  insect  pests  with  Paris  Greta. 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

68  N  william  St.  New  York 


SPRAY 

fruits  and  field  crops  Ma 
with  best  effect  —  least  ex¬ 
pense— less  time,  for  big¬ 
gest  profits.  No  other 
sprayers  as  good  as 
Brown’s  Hand  and  Power 

AUTO¬ 
SPRAYS 


i _ _  40  styles,  sizes  and 

and  valuable  spraying  guide  in  our 
book,  sent  free  lor  name  on  postal. 

Choose  any  auto-spray — it  is  guar* 
anteed  to  satisfy  you  completely. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
State  Experiment  Stations 
and  800,000  others.  Auto-Spray  No.  1— ideal  outfit 
for  5  acres  of  potatoes  or  1  acre  of  trees.  Auto-j 
Spray  No.  11  best  for  lartrer  operations.  Wo  h*T*| 
Auto-Sprays  for  largest  orchards  and  fields.  Wrl|®| 

Bow  for  valuable  book. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 
28  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y-. 
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1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


IT  PATS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solution. ' 
fust  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  undefl 
high  pressure,  thus  reselling  every , 
part  of  vine,  effectually  killing  bug* 
and  preventing  blight.  Haa 
Orchard  Spraying  attach*^ 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrate 
i:ig  this  and 
other  Iron 
Age  tools. 


Nozzle  Strainer 
Prevents  CloRgrlng 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102-S. 


GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  I  ki  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 

TRADE-MARK 


WHEELS r  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.7 S 

for  <  Buggy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires,  $15.20.  I 
mfg.  wheels#  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  $6.60,  Shafts  $2.00.  T«f 
Batiks  ill,  Harness, $5.  Leara  haw  t#  bay  direct-  Cjulofue  Prce.  Repair 
Wheels,  |6.60.  Wagon  Umbrella  free,  w  R  BOOB.  Ctadaaail,  0. 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  i 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
Hubbard  “Bone  Base**  Fertilizers 


_  A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1.500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  R.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  $1  a.ftt). 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to-day  for  fullinformatiou. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO,“h£3E« 

-  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


INOCULATED  ALFALFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  pounds.  S10.00  per  ton.  F.O.B.  Cars. 

Send  for  free  booklet  “  How  to  Grow  Alfalfa.” 

DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 

Chest  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  Fa. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


s  KEY  ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  -  -  -  -  1 6  %  Arsenic 

P  (bSTdi  l  BORDO-LEAD  -  Kills  the  Bugs,  Prevents  Blight,  etc. 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  SPRAYING  MATERIALS  AT  RIGHT  PRICE 

gVz  We  will  ship,  f.o.b.  Jersey  City,  one  fi-pound  and  two  1-pound  friction  top  cans,  packed  in  a  neat 
wood  box  >  for  $1.00,  assorted,  either  Arsenate  of  Lead  or  Bordo-Lead 

A  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS— IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  THESE  SPRAYS 

LIVE  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

Y  INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibors  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  heard  of  an  old  soldier  who  had  a  farm, 
lie  received  a  fair  lot  of  back  pension  money  in  a 
bunch.  He  buried  that  money  in  his  farm — buying  tile 
drains  and  putting  them  in  right.  In  the  scriptural 
story  the  man  who  hid  his  money  in  the  earth  was 
punished,  but  this  tile  drainage  form  of  burial  was 
rewarded.  I-Iow  much  better  to  use  the  money  for  this 
purpose  rather  than  invest  in  Florida  swamps  or 
rubber  plantations. 

* 

Last  week  we  learned  how  prickly  pear  or  cactus  is 
used  for  stock  feeding  in  Texas.  The  New  Mexico 
Station  has  been  experimenting  with  tunas  for  making 
denatured  alcohol.  Tuna  is  the  Spanish  name  for  the 
fruit  of  prickly  pear.  In  Mexico  and  the  southwest 
part  of  this  country  these  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
and  yield,  under  good  conditions,  nine  tons  or  more  per 
acre.  They  are  rich  in  sugar,  averaging  10  per  cent. 
An  acre  of  tunas  will  produce  abotit  the  same  quantity 
of  alcohol  as  potatoes.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
in  the  Southwest  where  nothing  but  cactus  will  grow 
naturally,  but  where  that  plant  gives  heavy  yields. 
Very  likely  the  future  may  find  these  deserts  con¬ 
tributing  food  and  fuel  and  light  to  the  nation. 

* 

I  wrote  Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows  about  parcels  post  and 
he  replied  that  there  was  such  a  deficit  in  the  postal 
revenues  that  there  probably  would  be  no  action  taken 
during  the  present  session.  He  hasn’t  answered  since 
I  asked  him  why  the  Post  Office  Department  was  ad¬ 
vertising  for  parcels  post  business  with  foreign  countries. 
So  far  I  haven’t  heard  of  a  Congressman  answering  that 
question.  Posters  have  been  put  up  in  all  post  offices  about 
here  soliciting  such  business.  A.  M.  B. 

Lapeer,  Mich. 

In  another  letter  to  one  of  our  readers  Mr.  Burrows 
complains  that  even  his  great  plan  of  trying  parcels 
post  in  two  counties  is  likely  to  be  killed  by  the  Post- 
Master  General.  The  reason  given  is  that  old  bugbear 
of  a  “deficit”  in  the  postal  revenues.  One  great  ar¬ 
gument  for  establishing  a  parcels  post  on  rural  routes 
is  that  it  will  increase  revenues  without  increasing 
expenses.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  to  beat  the  way 
these  people  play  with  the  subject  and  offer  excuses? 

What  is  the  matter  with  them  anyway? 

* 

Let  us  all  understand  the  real  point  in  this  cele¬ 
brated  milk  case.  Mr.  Bellows  proved  clearly  that  he 
had  suffered  damage  because  milk  from  his  dairy  was 
rejected,  by  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  We  think  he 
could  also  have  shown,  had  the  judge  permitted  him 
to  do  so,  that  this  official  exceeded  his  authority.  The 
reason  given  for  the  nonsuit  was  the  assertion  that 
the  New  York  city  charter  provides  that 

Any  official,  like  this  health  officer,  acting  under  rules 
and  regulations  provided  for  his  guidance  by  a  department, 
shall  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority,  gone  beyond  the 
regulations  or  acted  maliciously  and  in  bad  faith. 

The  inference  was  that  a  suit  like  this  one  should  be 
brought  against  the  city  or  the  Health  Department, 
and  that  an  officer  acting  under  rules  is  not  legally 
responsible.  In  answer  to  this  counsel  for  Mr.  Bellows 
submitted  that  there  was  no  evidence  showing  that  the 
milk  was  unwholesome  or  that  the  barn  was  unsani¬ 
tary.  Rejecting  this  milk  was,  therefore,  an  arbitrary 
and  unjust  proceeding,  and  an  interference  with  a 
lawful  business.  He  also  stated  that  while  the  Health 
Board  might  have  jurisdiction  in  New  York  city  it 
was  out  of  all  reason  that  its  agents  should  go  outside 
its  territory  and  act  in  this  arbitrary  manner.  The 
judge  granted  the  nonsuit  and  it  is  probably  a  good 
thing  that  he  did  so,  for  any  settlement  of  this  matter 


that  does  not  get  down  to  the  root  of  it  is  not  worth 
considering.  Technically  the  judge  was  perhaps  right, 
for  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  New  York  charter  does 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  reach  an  officer  of  the 
city  government  through  the  courts.  The  theory,  how¬ 
ever,  that  New  York  city  can  reach  out  into  the  dairy 
country  and  treat  dairymen  about  as  the  Czar  of 
Russia  treats  his  subjects  is  monstrous,  and  must  be 
exploded.  Dairymen  all  over  the  State,  if  not  the 
entire  country,  should  join  in  fighting  this  case  up  to 
the  highest  courts  and  into  the  Legislature  if  need  be 
until  the  rights  of  milk  producers  are  clearly  defined. 
Money  will  be  needed  to  put  the  case  through.  It  will 
be  better  to  make  it  a  general  subscription  of  small 
amounts,  so  that  all  who  keep  cows  may  take  a  hand 
in  the  fight. 

* 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  now  has  a  herd 
of  milch  goats.  This  herd  was  presented  to  the  State 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  Greims,  and  will  be  used 
for  experiment  purposes.  The  station  will  study  the 
economy  of  producing  goat’s  milk  and  its  value  as 
food,  Especially  for  invalids  and  children.  We  are 
glad  this  thorough  study  can  be  made.  The  milch 
goat  is  a  pocket  edition  of  a  cow.  and  the  time  has 
certainly  come  when  this  useful  little  animal  has  a 
place  in  American  dairying.  -We  are  sure  that  the 
Geneva  Station  will  make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  goats.  But  do  not.  bother  Dr.  Jordan 
of  the  Station,  with  questions  about  these  goats  or 
with  offers  to  buy  them.  He  lias  none  for  sale,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  tell  until  the  goats  have 
put  their  story  on  record.  When  the  facts  are  ready 
the  story  will  be  told,  but  please  remember  that  the 
Station  is  not  in  the  goat  business. 

* 

We  have  been  talking  about  these  good  bacteria 
which  work  on  Alfalfa — now  for  a  few  bad  ones.  The 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  has  found  a  stem  blight 
or  bacterial  disease  which  is  doing  considerable  damage 
to  Alfalfa  in  Colorado.  It  appeared  in  late  May,  attack¬ 
ing  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  first  crop,  causing  great 
loss.  This  disease  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  germ  carrying 
the  cheerful  name  of  pseudomonas  medicaginis.  It  is 
supposed  to  live  in  the  soil  and  enter  the  plant  through 
cracks  in  the  young  stems.  Alfalfa  is  grown  on  such  a 
tremendbus  scale  in  Colorado  that  of  course  no  treat¬ 
ment  of  spraying  or  sterilizing  the  soil  is  possible.  The 
only  suggestion  thus  far  made  is  to  clip  the  Alfalfa 
after  all  danger  from  frost  is  over.  The  best  remedy 
in  sight  is  to  use  varieties  which  can  resist  the  blight. 
There  are  such  varieties,  and  the  Colorado  station  has 
been  testing  them  for  three  years.  T«he  loss  of  the 
Alfalfa  crop  or  of  any  large  part  of  it  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  West. 

* 

One  of  the  most  complete  records  of  the  labor 
cost  of  a  crop  we  have  yet  received  comes  from  R.  P. 
Lovett,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  past  years’  operations. 


Days 

Days 

One  Man 

One  Horse 

Value 

One  acre  wheat . 

5% 

?I  7.50 

One  acre  corn . 

8*4 

34.25 

One  acre  potatoes . . 

.  20.2 

8  ¥2 

48.90 

One  acre  clover . 

*> 

5.40 

}ne  acre  oats . 

3% 

7.25 

In  this  figuring  we  have  counted  a  day’s  work 
for  a  man  at  $2,  and  for  one  horse,  one  dollar.  The 
above  figures  arc  the  average  for  fields  of  eight 
acres  of  wheat,  12  of  corn,  10  o-f  potatoes,  and  so  on. 
The  cost  of  fertilizer  must  be  added,  as  well  as  rent 
or  interest  on  land,  taxes,  etc.  Now  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1909  gave  the  average  farm  value 
per  acre  of  Pennsylvania  as  follows:  corn  $22.40,  wheat 
$18.53,  oats  $13  and  potatoes  $50.70.  According  to  this 
Mr.  Lovett  will  lose  money  on  each  one  of  those  crops 
if  he  charges  labor  prices.  But  what  are  those  Depart¬ 
ment  figures  based  on?  What  do  they  call  “average” 
crops?  We  find  they  have  figured  on  32  bushels  of 
corn,  with  no  value  for  the  fodder,  17  bushels  of  wheat, 
26  of  oats  and  78  bushels  of  potatoes.  These  are  called 
“average”  yields,  which  means  that  some  farmers  must 
be  producing  even  less  than  the  figures  here  given.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  grain  the  fodder  or  straw  will 
add  to  the  value  of  the  crop,  but  it  is  evident  that 
these  “average”  crops  will  not  pay  a  farmer  the  price 
even  of  unskilled  labor. 

* 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Leg¬ 
islature  to  investigate  the  cause  of  high  prices  has 
made  some  great  suggestions.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
high  prices  are  caused  by  “a  withdrawal  from  the 
land  of  people  who  should  be  tilling  it.”  Now  that 
demand  is  passing  supply,  it  is  found  that  the  tariff 
on  farm  products  may  possibly  offer  some  “pro¬ 
tection,”  and  affect  prices  as  it  does  manufactured 
goods.  This  committee  therefore  think  such  tariff 
should  be  removed.  You  see  the  point.  Thus  far 
tariffs  on  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  have  been  largely  a  bluff. 
We  produced  a  great  surplus  in  this  country  and 
exported  large  quantities  of  food.  No  other  nation 


could  afford  to  compete  with  our  farmers  in  our 
own  market.  Still  there  was  a  tariff  on  these  farm 
products.  The  manufacturers  of  iron  or  wool  or 
leather  and  all  the  rest  could  say  to  the  farmers, 
“Give  us  a  tariff  on  our  goods  and  you  may  have 
one  on  corn  or  cabbage  or  rye !”  For  over  40  years 
the  farmers  have  actually  agreed  to  such  a  trade. 
Now  demand  is  growing  so  that  food  brings  a  higher 
price,  and  Canada,  South  America  and  Australia  can 
ship  grain  and  meat  here  to  compete  with  American 
products.  But  as  soon  as  “protection”  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  really  means  anything  the  proposition  is 
to  destroy  it  and  make  food  cheaper  to  city  workmen. 
All  through  these  years  the  farmer  has  been  expected 
to  pay  great  prices  for  manufactured  goods  without 
/complaint  in  order  that  manufacturers  (might  be 
“protected.”  Now  they  want  him  to  keep  on  paying 
the  high  prices  and  accept  less  for  his  own  products. 
It  is  about  the  same  spirit  that  is  prompting  this 
scheme  for  “educating  the  agriculturist.”  We  heard 
nothing  about  it  while  the  supply  of  food  was  so 
much  in  advance  of  demand  that  living  was  cheap 
for  workingmen.  As  food  became  scarcer  these 
workmen  found  the  cost  of  living  increased  and  they 
demand  higher  wages.  It  is  this  demand  which  has 
stirred  up  the  railroad  men  and  manufacturers  to 
“educate  the  agriculturist”  and  increase  the  supply  of 
food.  For  years  farmers  have  been  forced  to  pay 
high  prices  for  manufactured  goods,  but  they  have 
been  powerless  to  remove  the  tariffs  which  caused 
the  high  prices  and  maintained  the  monopolies  which 
kept  them  high.  Yet  these  are  the  very  things  which 
the  railroads  and  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
do  as  soon  as  prices  of  food  promise  to  give  the 
farmers  something  of  a  chance. 

* 

Still  another  proposition  is  put  up  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Lewis  on  page  631.  This  is  a  photo-reproduction  of  an 
“interim  receipt”,  which  may  be  called  Mr.  Lewis’s  pet 
recipe  for  changing  negotiable  paper  for  which  he  is 
responsible  into  a  non-negot-iable  document  when  the 
customer  or  victim  expects  cash.  Study  this  document 
in  connection  with  the  letter  from  Mr.  Loomis  and 
you  will  see  through  the  game.  Mr.  Loomis  was  led  to 
believe  that  when  he  returned  those  certificates  the 
cash  would  be  promptly  forwarded.  If  he  had  not 
thought  so  he  would  not  have  turned'  therrr  over.  As 
it  is  now  the  right  to  dispose  of  or  handle  his  property 
has  passed  to  this  Trust  Company.  Mr.  Loomis  cannot 
touch  it  or  even  transfer  his  right  in  it  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Trust  Company  treasurer.  Nor  is  there 
anything  on  the  face  of  this  receipt  which  shows  that 
the  money  is  to  earn  anything,  or  even  be  paid  except 
when  the  directors  get  ready.  We  observe  that  the 
recorder  of  this  receipt  is  Mr.  “L.  Wind.”  It  would  be 
hard  to  'select  a  more  appropriate  name  for  a  dispenser 
of  hot  air. 

Now  if  Mr.  Loomis  had  put  his  money  into  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  or  some  institution  protected  by  Federal 
laws  there  would  have  been  a  very  different  story. 
If  that  national  bank  had  repudiated  or  refused  to  pay 
its  notes  or  other  obligations,  schemed  and  twisted 
to  cal]  in  real  evidence  of  obligations  and  substituted 
papers  like  this  “interim  receipt,”  and  all  the  time 
kept  on  trying  to  attract  new  money  by  working  simi¬ 
lar  schemes  it  would  have  been  liable  to  criminal  prose¬ 
cution.  Yet  we  have  shown  that  this  is  what  Mr. 
Lewis  i-s  doing.  We  have  about  50  different  unpaid 
claims  aggregating  $20,000.  Among  other  defenses 
made  by  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  claim  that  not  long  ago  he 
bought  a  church !  It  would  seem  to  us  very  much 
more  of  a  Christian  duty  to  pay  these  bills  rather  than 
take  “other  people’s  money”  with  which  to  buy 
churches. 


BREVITIES. 

This  is  the  season  when  drainage  pays  for  itself  in 
a  single  year. 

You  will  see  that  these  Massachusetts  milkmen  are  still 
putting  up  their  fight. 

On  page  584  we  located  Mr.  C.  Q.  Eldredge  and  his 
Catalpa  trees  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Ilis  place  is  really 
on  the  Mystic  River. 

This  scheme  of  feeding  nux  vomica  to  chicks  in  order  to 
kill  hawks  is  a  new  one  to  the  authorities.  They  should 
try  the  “cure”  on  a  few  chicks. 

Fight  the  flies.  Do  not  wait  to  kill  them  with  poison 
and  fly  paper,  but  prevent  their  breeding  in  horse 
manure.  Keep  them  from  the  manure  or  plow  it  under 
frequently. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  as  a  substitute  for  Bordeaux  comes  from  the 
Tennessee  Experiment  Station.  For  peach  rot  and  scab 
the  lime-sulphur  proved  superior. 

A  florist  who  has  just,  finished  setting  105,000  carna¬ 
tions  in  the  field  says  that  his  four  planters  averaged 
setting  20,000  plants  a  day.  How  does  this  compare  with 
the  average  day’s  set  of  cabbage  plants? 

We  wish  to  thank  the  40  or  more  persons  who  have 
sent  11s  clippings  from  the  Boston  Post  and  other  papers, 
headed  “Brands  Burbank  a  Faker."  It  is  the  report  of  a 
lecture  by  Prof.  E.  M.  East.  We  are  unable  to  reply  to 
them  all  personally. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

More  Lewis  Money  Deals. 

We  present  herewith  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  E.  G.  Lewis’s  famous  interim  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  history  of  this  case  is  typical 
of  Mr.  Lewis’s  form  of  operation.  This 
receipt  reached  us  with  the  following 
letter  and  statement : 

1  wish  you  would  include  my  claim  of 
$1,822.29  against  E.  G.  Lewis  with  your 
others.  The  original  account  was  received 
in  certificates  of  the  Development  &  In¬ 
vestment  Company  in  the  following 
amounts  : 

Certificates  No.  081 . $100.00 

“  693-094  200.00 

“  “  B717  100.00 

“  “  B795-796  .  200.00 

“  “  B845-6-7  .  300.00 

“  “  C189  .  ..  . .  100.00 

“  “  C1002  .  500.00 

Pass  Book  No.  1441 — balance .  107.41 

Interest  on  same .  0.44 

Interest  on  the  certificates .  90.00 

Their  circular  calling  the  certificates  in 
January.  1909.  made  one  believe  that  these 
would  be  paid  at  once.  I  forwarded  the 
eight  certificates,  which  were  all  past  due, 
and  the  pass  book,  and  requested  a  remit¬ 
tance  in  cash  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
mises  in  their  circular  letter.  Instead  of 
sending  the  cash  they  sent  me  this  inteym 
receipt,  and  when  I  called  their  attention 
to  this  I  received  a  letter  dated  October  0, 
1909,  stating  that  the  matter  would  be  set¬ 
tled  within  00  to  90  days.  Since  then  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  reply  to  letters. 
The  certificates  were  of  course  simply  notes, 
but  besides  the  interest  on  them  the  holders 
were  to  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  from 
the  Development  &  Investment  Company  at 
the  end  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  cer¬ 
tificates.  All  my  certificates  matured,  that 
is  were  five  years  old,  last  one  matured 
February.  1910.  and  shall  be  glad  if  you 
can  help  me  get  settlement. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.  e.  a  loomis. 

On  receipt  of  the  papers  in  this  case 
we  wrote  Mr.  Lewis  demanding  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  overdue  account,  and  told 
him  frankly  that  no  excuse  or  apologies 
would  be  accepted.  He  has  had  the  use 
of  Mr.  Loomis’s  money  for  more  than 
five  years.  The  notes  which  were  issued 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  remittance  are 
all  past  due,  and  a  demand  for  payment 
had  previously  been  made  by  Mr. 
Loomis.  Lewis’s  cunningly  worded  and 
elusive  circular  calling  in  the  notes 
was  a  counterpart  of  the  trick  worked 
on  Thomas  Reverdy  White,  Stock- 
port,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  May  14,  the  only  difference 
being  that  Mr.  White’s  note  was  issued 
in  exchange  for  deposits  in  Lewis’s  de¬ 
funct  bank,  and  Mr.  White  refused  to 
send  the  note  direct  to  Lewis.  He  had 
it  presented  for  payment  through  his 
bank.  Mr.  Loomis  on  the  other  hand 
loaned  this  money  outright  and  direct  to 
Lewjis  on  his  alleged  certificates  or  notes, 
with  the  assurance  of  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  profits  of  his  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Investment  Company,  Mr. 
Loomis  accepted  his  circular  calling  in 
the  notes  and  promising  either  cash  or 
stock  in  the  Trust  Company  in  good 
faith,  and  forwarded  the  certificates  with 
statement  of  their  amount  and  interest 
and  expected  as  promised  a  prompt  re¬ 
mittance  for  them.  His  disappointment 
and  chagrin  may  be  imagined  when  he 
received  this  interim  receipt. 

When  we  presented  a  copy  of  Lewis’s 
notes  held  by  the  women  at  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  he  wrote  as  apology  to  everyone 
who  asked  him  for  an  explanation  that 
he  had  wanted  to  pay  the  notes  more 
than  a  year  before,  and  would  have  done 
so  if  it  had  not  been  that  a  lawyer  by 
the  name  of  Johnson  had  demanded  a 
fee  for  the  collection  of  them.  Of 
course  we  proved  afterwards  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  a  post¬ 
master  and  that  he  never  made  any  de¬ 
mand  for  a  fee,  but  sent  the  notes 
through  the  bank  for  collection  three 
times  during  the  year,  and  payment  was 
refused  and  the  notes  protested.  Since 
then  we  printed  an  exact  reproduction  of 
a  similar  note  held  by  Thomas  Reverdy 
White  referred  to  above.  Now  we  come 
with  a  reproduction  of  this  receipt,  which 
was  sent  Mr.  Loomis  in  exchange  for  his 
notes  when  he  was  expecting  and  had 
been  promised  cash.  These  notes  were 
issued  by  Lewis  more  than  five  years  ago 
for  cash  sent  him.  Will  Mr.  Lewis  now 
explain  why  he  does  not  pay  these  obli¬ 
gations  long  past  due?  Will  some  of  the 
cheap  papers  which  have  hoped  to  profit 
in  his  new  schemes  come  forward  and 
make  some  explanation  or  apology  for 
his  failure  to  meet  these  accounts?  For 
their  information  we  will  repeat  that  we 
have  something  like  50  complaints  aggre¬ 
gating  nearly  $20,000  of  similar  claims 
against  Mr.  Lewis.  If  he  has  the  im¬ 
mense  properties  and  the  business  that 
he  claims  to  have,  and  if  the  American 
Women’s  League  scheme  is  turning  in 
the  immense  amount  of  business  and 
money  that  he  claims  it  is,  why  in 
the  world  does  he  allow  himself  to  be 
branded  as  a  defaulter  and  refuse  pay¬ 
ment  on  just  obligations? 

Stripped  of  all  romance  and  disguise 
this  is  what  Lewis  did :  Borrowed  the 
savings  of  poor  women  and  a  few  men 
by  making  promises  of  sharing  profits 
with  them;  and  gave  his  note  for  the 
money.  He  defaulted  in  the  interest  on 
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these  notes,  and  when  the  notes  became 
due,  he  defaulted  on  them  and  let  them 
go  to  protest.  Then  he  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  the  letters  of  his  creditors.  He  still 
continues  to  borrow  money  from  the 
same  class  of  people  on  the  same  kind  of 
promises  made  his  old  victims  five  to  10 
years  ago.  Would  any  honest  man  bor¬ 
row  a  working  girl’s  savings  when  he 
owed  thousands  of  dollars  that  he  ad¬ 
mitted  he  was  unable  to  pay? 

We  have  been  calling  attention  to 
these  large  accounts  simply  because  they 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  of  his 
obligations  than  the  smaller  ones,  and 
yet  it  is  the  small  accounts  running  from 
$2.50  up  that  speak  most  eloquently  of 
Mr.  Lewis’s  heartless  exploit  of  poor 
women,  working  girls  and  old  men  and 
inexperienced  people  generally.  We  have 
induced  him  to  settle  a  few  insignificant 
accounts,  but  he  thinks  that  we  will  get 
tired  of  the  effort  and  leave  him  free 
to  continue  to  gather  in  the  savings]  of 
poor  people  for  his  personal  benefit,  but 
if  so  he  reckons  badly.  There  is  and  can 
be  no  dispute  about  his  obligations.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  the  money  belonging  to  these 
people.  His  whole  energy  seems  to  be 
devoted  to  the  task  of  collecting  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  poor  country  people  to  use  for  his 
personal  benefit.  His  American  Women’s 
League  is  only  one  of  many  in  the  past. 
He  seems  to  have  worked  this  game  with 
impunity.  People  who  have  sent  in 
money  are  spread  all  over  the  whole 
country,  and  are  not  in  position  to  en¬ 
force  their  claims.  It  is  doubtful  that 
they  can  be  realized  upon  by  legal 
process.  Six  years  ago  Lewis  wrote  Mr. 
Loomis  a  glowing  account  of  his  many 
enterprises  and  promised  him  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  on  his  investment  within  12 
months  of  that  time.  He  has  been  mak¬ 


ing  similar  promises  now  to  people 
whom  he  has  appealed  to*  for  more 
money.  He  has  defaulted  on  the  obliga¬ 
tions  in  the  past,  and  we  can  only  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  to  say 
whether  they  are  satisfied  to  intrust  him 
with  their  earnings  for  the  future.  In 
the  meantime  we  want  Mr.  Lewis  to  pay 
up  these  old  obligations,  and  he  is  going 
to  hear  from  us  regularly  until  he 
does  so.  i 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — George  J.  Smyth,  acting 
surveyor  of  the  port,  was  recalled  to  the 
stand  when  the  trial  of  Charles  JR.  Ileike, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  five  ex-em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  was  resumed 
before  Judge  Martin  in  the  Criminal  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  May  18. 
Smyth  testified  of  the  progress  of  the 
weigh  books  of  the  Steamship  Olinda,  on 
which  11,496  bags  of  sugar  arrived  at  this 
port  from  Cuba  on  April  5,  1907.  It  is  on 
this  cargo  that  the  government  predicated 
its  first  count  in  the  indictment,  alleging 
that  the  six  defendants  conspired  to  de¬ 
fraud  and  did  defraud  the  government  out 
of  duty  on  some  57,000  pounds  of  sugar  at 
the  Williamsburg  docks  of  the  Ilaver- 
meyers  &  Elder  refinery.  Mr.  Hyatt  pro¬ 
duced  a  sketch  or  plan  he  had  made  of 
the  Ilavemeyers  &  Elder  docks,  showing 
five  of  the  sixteen  scale  houses.  Next  a 
cloth  was  raised  that  hid  a  massive  frame, 
eight  by  ten  feet,  behind  the  judge’s  bench. 
Under  objection  by  tire  defence  the  witness 
identified  the  massive  drawing  on  the 
frame  as  a  correct  plan  of  a  scale  such  as 
is  used  for  weighing  sugar  on  the  Have- 
meyers  &  Elder  docks.  He  said  that  on 
November  20,  1907,  he  was  telephoned  to 
come  to  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder  docks. 
He  went  there  and  found  two  special 
agents,  Parr  and  Brezinski,  in  No.  1  scale 
house.  His  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
stanchions  of  the  scale,  and  on  examination 
lie  found  a  piece  of  steel  about  six  inches 
long  in  it.  Hyatt,  the  “square”  weigher, 
as  he  was  called,  tall,  spare,  and  gray¬ 
haired,  was  the  man  whose  appearance  at 
the  docks,  as  has  been  told  before,  meant 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  whereupon  the  little 
secret  steel  device  would  be  removed  from 
fhe  holes  in  the  stanchions  and  hidden. 
This  device  cost  the  government  millions 
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of  dollars  in  revenue.  He  illustrated,  by 
the  plan  of  the  scale,  how  the  checker  would 
press  downward  on  the  steel  device,  thus 
causing  a  shrinkage  of  about  eight  notches 
on  the  scales  proper  when  a  “draft”  of 
sugar — three  bags — was  being  weighed. 
Each  notch  represented  two  pounds.  He 
also  indicated,  on  a  photograph  shown  him, 
how  the  checker  and  government  weigher 
sat  side  by  side  while  weighing  sugar.  It 
was  testified  May  19,  by  another  witness 
that  a  cloth  bag  weighted  with  lead  was 
used  to  falsify  the  weights  until  the  scales 
were  boarded  up.  when  the  steel  spring  de¬ 
vice  was  invented.  A  pardon  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  put  into  the 
hand  of  Oliver  Spitzer  in  the  Federal 
Building  at  New  York,  May  23,  and  the 
next  minute  he  was  testifying  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  sugar  underweighmg 
trials  and  confessing  to  systematic  under¬ 
weighing  by  the  sugar  trust  for  many 
years.  For  all  the  defence  know,  until 
he  appeared,  Spitzer  was  in  prison  in  At¬ 
lanta  under  conviction  for  the  frauds  com¬ 
mitted  at  the  Ilavemeyers  &  Elder  dock. 
But  President  Taft  signed  his  pardon  on 
May  19.  the  day  following  a  confession 
Spitzer  had  made  to  Special  Prosecutor 
Stimson.  The  pardon  was  kept  a  secret 
until  the  very  moment  that  Spitzer  was 
called.  As  a  witness  Spitzer  described  in 
detail  the  weighing  frauds  and  gave  evi¬ 
dence  apparently  connecting  Gerbracht,  the 
general  superintendent,  and  Bondorhagcl, 
the  cashier,  who  are  among  the  present 
defendants.  He  did  not  directly  implicate 
Ileike,  secretarv  of  the  company,  with  whom 
he  said,  he  had  only  a  slight  acquaintance, 
Ileike  lading  in  the  Wall  street  office  all 
the  time.  After  testifying  at.  the  trial  lie 
went  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  in¬ 
dictment  and  arrest  of  James  O.  Bre¬ 
zinski,  once  a  secret  service  man,  employed 
in  tin'  sugar  cases,  followed.  It  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  lawyers  for  the  defense 
May  24  through  the  testimony  of  a  clerk 
of  the  American  Refining  Company,  on 
the  stand  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
that  in  each  instance  where  he  had  noticed 
discrepancies  between  the  city  weighers’ 
reports  on  sugar  cargoes  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  weigher’s  reports  it  was  H.  O.  llave- 
meyer.  the  head  of  the  Trust,  now’  dead, 
who  directed  him  to  report  the  differences 
to  Cashier  Bendernagel,  one  of  the  present 
defendants.  Much  of  the  testimony  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  was  directed 
to  prove  the  knowledge  of  the  frauds  which 


were  being  practiced  daily  was  common 
among  clerk",  and  subordinates,  not  only 
on  the  docks,  where  the  cheating  took  place, 
but  in  the  Wall  street  offices  of  the  Trust, 
and  that  high  officials  gave  orders  and  di¬ 
rections  which  showed  them  acquainted  with 
all  that  went  on. 

Ex-Gov.  Frank  West  Rollins  of  New 
Hampshire,  pleaded  guilty  in  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  New  York  to  smuggling  on  >an  indictment 
which  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  had  returned. 
Judge  Hand  forthwith  sentenced  him  to  pay 
a  line  of  $2,000. 

Storms  in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Colorado, 
May  20,  killed  four  persons,  damaged  prop¬ 
erty  and  crops  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000 
and  injured  a  score  of  persons.  Cattle  by 
the'  score  were  killed.  Four  villages  were 
swept  in  Pauls  Valley,  in  Oklahoma.  In 
Texas  the  Collins  irrigated  farm,  perhaps 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  a  loss  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Two  victims  of  the  storm 
lost  their  lives  in  Colorado,  one  was  killed 
in  Oklahoma  and  a  third  was  killed  in 
Texas.  The  town  of  Maysville.  Okla.,  is 
reported  destroyed,  ivhile  McCarthy,  a  town 
of  100  inhabitants,  and  Madill,  about  tbe 
same  size,  are  reported  to  have  suffered. 
Paoli  was  also  damaged.  A  heavy  snow¬ 
storm  prevailed  May  21  from  northern 
Wyoming  into  southern  Colorado.  The 
weather  was  comparatively  warm  and  most 
of  the  snow  melted  as  it  fell.  In  Denver 
the  snow  was  as  heavy  as  any  of  last 
Winter.  The  storm  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  ranchers  and  stock  men. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  so-called  but¬ 
ter  trust,  with  headquarters  at  Elgin,  Ill., 
is  proving  a  hard  proposition  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  and  it  was  considered 
doubtful  May  18  if  the  Government  can 
take  action  '  against  it.  When  a  special 
committee  of  the  Senate  began  Investigating 
the  high  cost  of  living  months  ago  it  found 
that  a  few  men  meeting  at  Elgin  daily 
practically  fixed  the  price  of  butter  for  the 
whole  country.  The  Department  of  Justice 
immediately  seized  upon  this  information 
and  sent  special  agents  to  Elgin  to  investi¬ 
gate.  Also  it  ordered  the  United  States 
District  Attorney’s  office  at  Chicago  to  get 
busy  with  its  probe.  After  weeks  of  prob¬ 
ing,’  however,  the  Department  admitted  to¬ 
day  that  it  doesn’t  know  exactly  how  to 
proceed.  So  l'ar  none  of  the  legal  sharps 
have  been  able  to  find  a  law  under  which 
proceedings  that  have  a  chance  of  success 
might  be  brought.  The  Sherman  anti-trust 
act,  it  was  said,  would  not  apply.  It  is 


possible  that  if  the  Department  finds  it 
impossible  to  take  proceedings  againsl  the 
butter  trust  the  State  of  Illinois  may  insti¬ 
tute  proceedings. 

A  controversy  has  arisen  between  some 
of  the  railroads  and  large  live  stock  shippers 
in  regard  to  the  space  in  the  cars  which 
must  be  afforded  animals  in  transit  from 
one  State  to  another  so  as  to  make  unload¬ 
ing  unnecessary  and  still  comply  with  the 
twenty-eight  hour  law.  This  law  provides 
that  when  the  animals  are  carried  in  cars 
“in  which  they  can  and  do  have  proper 
food,  water,  space  and  opportunity  to  rest” 
they  shall  not  be  required  to  be  unloaded. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
appealed  to  by  both  railroads  and  shippers, 
and  to-day  the  position  of  the  Department 
is  tentatively  announced  as  follows :  “If 
cars  are  not  loaded  beyond  the  minimum 
weight  fixed  by  the  tariffs  the  Department 
will  not  for  the  present  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  sufficient  space  is  provided 
for  the  animals  to  rest,  but  railroads  which 
load  beyond  tbe  minimum  and  do  not  un¬ 
load  for  rest  will  have  to  fake  their  chances 
of  prosecution  in  the  courts.  It  is  tin? 
intention  of  the  Department  to  institute 
a  number  of  test  cases  and  secure  rulings 
from  the  Federal  Courts  as  to  what  space 
must  be  afforded.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Department  that  this  is  the  only  course 
open,  since  no  power  is  given  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  the  law  to  make  rulings 
and  regulations  regarding  space  to  be  af¬ 
forded  in  cars.  In  all  cases  where  live 
stock  is  not  unloaded  en  route  into  properly 
equipped  pens  for  rest,  water  and  feeding 
the  cars  must  be  provided  with  facilities  for 
feeding  and  watering  in  transit  and  live 
stock  must  when  so  fed  and  watered  re¬ 
ceive*  proper  feed  and  water.” 

At  a  small  meeting  of  Farmers’  Union 
members  held  in  Fowler,  May  6,  the  opening 
gun  was  fired  in  a  campaign  which  the 
California  Farmers’  Union.  Inc.,  is  to  carry 
on  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  raisin 
seeding  house.  The  new  plant  is  to  be  used 
by  all  Farmers’  Union  packing  houses  in 
that  section  for  seeding  their  goods  and 
when  built  it  will  be  the  only  house  where 
Farmers’  Union  goods  will  be  seeded. 


FIGURING  IT  OUT. 

Last  Bummer  an  Indiana  farmer  delivered 
1,600  watermelons  in  a  car  for  $14.  a  little 
less  than  one  cent  apiece.  For  those  same 
watermelons  we  paid  here  in  the  market 
in  Iron  River  50  cents  apiece.  Now,  should 
the  farmer  produce  twice  as  many  water¬ 
melons  for  the  same  cost,  or  the  .same 
amount  of  watermelons  for  one-half  this 
cost,  it  would  not  have  affected  the  price  of 
watermelons  in  Iron  River.  However,  had 
the  consumer  here  received  the  benefit  of 
this  cheaper  production  they  would  cost  a 
little  less  by  one-half  cent  apiece,  or  forty- 
nine  and  one.-half  cents.  Some  time  ago  I 
bought  some  cracked  wheat,  for  which  I 
paid  the  storekeeper  here  five  cents  a  pound. 
There  is  probably  less  labor  expended  on 
the  cracked  wheat  after  it  leaves  the  farmer 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer  than  any 

other  wheat  product.  Taking  for  granted 
that  the  farmer  received  two  cents  per 

pound  for  this  wheat  delivered  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  supposing  the  farmer  should  pro¬ 
duce  and  deliver  at  the  station  twice  as 
much  wheat  for  the  same  cost  or  produce 
the  same  quantity  of  wheat  at  one-half  the 
cost,  it  would  make  a  difference  of  one 

cent  a  pound  on  the  farmer’s  end,  or  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  while  to  the 

consumer  the  reduction  would  only  be  20 
per  cent.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
improved  methods  and  increased  production 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  would  in  none 
of  these  instances  make  any  difference 
to  the  consumer.  The  first  transaction 
above  is  an  extreme  instance,  of  course,  but 
illustrates  the  point  that  you  try  to  make, 
so  clearly  that,  anyone  who  runs  may  read. 

I  am  always  impressed  with  the  fact 
when  I  go  to  Chicago  or  any  other  large 
city  and  see  the  immense  amount  of  money 
expended  on  automobiles,  luxurious  hotels 
and  other  places  that  all  that  money  comes 
out  of  the  difference  between  what  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays — 
the  49  cents  in  the  case  of  the  watermelons. 
Statistics  clearly  show  that  for  every  man 
that  produces  a  dollar  there  are  fiv.e  non¬ 
producers.  When  one  gets  all  these  things 
thoroughly  in  his  blood  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  from  becoming  a  Socialist 
or  some  other  ist.  I.  w.  byebs. 

Michigan.  _ 

CROP  NOTES. 

In  regard  to  fruit  in  this  part  o-f  Ohio, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  how  much  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done  by  frost,  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  very  spotted.  From  what  I  have 
noticed  the  crop  will  be  very  fair,  perhaps 
60  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  e.  v. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

We  all  expected  an  early  Spring,  but 
the  season  has  been  the  reverse.  Seeding 
has  just  commenced  (May  21).  By  six 
weeks’  time  the  apple  blossoms  will  be 
out.  Young  pigs  are  scarce  at  $3.50  apiece, 
three  weeks  old.  Lambs  are  plentiful ; 
good  cows  are  in  good  demand.  Potatoes, 
50  cents  per  bushel ;  butter,  good,  25  cents ; 
eggs,  16  cents.  This  is  an  ox  county ; 
nearly  every  farm  lias  a  pair  of  oxen  to 
break  up  the  land  and  remove  the  stones. 

Nova  Scotia. _  w.  it. 

VIRGINIA  FRUIT  NOTES.— Information 
received  by  the  secretary  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  fruit  crop  of  Virginia  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  meml>ers  of  the  society  from  all 
parts  of  the  commercial  fruit  belt.  These 
replies  have  been  grouped  and  averaged  with 
the  following  results.  Upper  Valley,  Roa¬ 
noke  to  Augusta  County,  southern  boundary, 
75  per  cent,  for  Winter  apples.  Piedmont 
section  North,  from  north  State  line  to 
south  Bedford  County,  75  per  cent,  for 
Winter  apples;  except  Winesaps  reported 
irregular,  bul  appear  more  promising  than 
at  May  1.  Where  Pippins  bore  heavy  last 
year,  a  light  crop  now.  Middle  Valley, 
Augusta  County  to  Rockingham  including 
both  counties,  77  per  cent,  for  Winter  ap¬ 
ples.  Ifiedmont  section  South,  south  of 
Bedford  County,  to  State  line,  33  per  cent, 
for  Winter  apples.  Winesap  short  crop. 
Lower  Valley,  from  southern  boundary  of 
Shenandoah  County  to  W.  Va.,  60  per  cent, 
for  Winter  apples,  York  Imperial,  very 
short  crop,  southwest  Virginia,  south  of 
Roanoke  County  to  State  lint',  50  per  cent, 
by  reports  to  May  10.  Advices  dated  May 
16  say  heavy  frost,  fruit  badly  damaged, 
extent'  not  yet  known.  All  sections  report 
a  full  crop  of  peaches,  cherries,  and  all 
stone  and  other  Summer  fruits.  Much  more 
general  spraying,  and  better  care  of  orchards 
evident  than  ever  before. 

WALTER  WIIATELEY. 

Secretary. 


INTERIM  RECEIPT 

.1 

Amount  $.  /J—f  /  J— 


Registered  <Nh.  16469 
Serriori!  nf  JtU 


g>atrittg£  (Urufit  (Enmpattg 

for  the  purpose  of  payment  or  exchange,  as  already  indicated  by  the  party  to  whom  thia  receipt  is  issued  in  the  ’  Liquidation 
Blank,’*  (with  which  said  property  was  transmitted)  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and  subject  lo  the  terms  of  the  Official  Pros¬ 
pectus  for  the  organization  of  said  Company  (a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  reverse  hereof).  The  property  above  described,  so 
received  in  trust,  is  to  be  held  and  transferred  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Trust  Company  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  plans  for  final  organization  thereof  as  recited  in  said  prospectus. 

This  receipt  and  the  rights  thereunder  arc  not  transferable  except  by  written  consent  of  the  Treasurer  of  said  Trust  Company, 
in  which  event  a  new  receipt  in  lieu  hereof  will  be  issued  upon  the  surrender  hereof  and  payment  of  a  transfer  charge  of  one  dollar. 

/ 


The  Lewis  Recipe  For  Unloading  Personal  Obligations 

lis  receipt  was  sent  in  exchange  for  notes  or  certificates  when  the  holder  expected  cash 
e  if  you  can  find  the  length  of  t  he  “  interim.1'  It  might  extend  for  1,000  years  !  An  in  term 

n  4-Vv*X  4  4 ,, . i  oin.nfa  ”  Tl™*  rmvt  ilAflirAfl  is  t.hA  pash  riflvrrifint,  tn  Mr.  IjOOinis 


1  the  interval  between  events 
et  us  see  if  we  can  hasten  that 


3  IHK  1  mi.  it  VALA-Jivt  i,w/v  j  t  -> » 

The  next  desired  event  is  the  cash  payment  to  Mr.  Loomis, 
event.” 
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-THE  RUR-A-L,  NEW-YORKER 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

EACH  IN  IIIS  OWN  TONGUE. 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet. 

A  crystal  and  a  cell. 

A  jellyfish  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cavemen  dwell ; 

Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty, 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod— 

Some  call  it  Evolution. 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  haze  on  the  far  horizon. 

The  infinite,  tender  sky. 

The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  the  cornfields, 

And  (lie  wild  geese  sailing  high — 

And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 
The  charms  of  the  goldenrod — 

Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn. 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea  beach, 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 

Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 
Come  welling  and  surging  in — 

Come  from  the  mystic  ocean. 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod — 

Come  of  us  call  it  Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  picket  lrozen  on  duty — 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood — 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood; 

And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless, 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  trod — • 

Some  call  it  Consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

— William  Herbert  Carruth. 

* 

“If  a  woman  nags  and  worries  her 
husband,  give  her  a  few  young  turkeys 
to  raise,”  says  the  Atchison  Globe.  “No 
woman  can  nag  her  husband  and  raise  anc*  I  thought  it  remarkably  spry  after 
young  turkeys  at  the  same  time.”  such  an  impact.  There  were  some  little 

*  feathers  left  on  the  glass,  and  I  went  out 

On  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  dien1'  ^  ncated  the  window,  I 

of  Great  Britain  the  herald’s  proclama-  fuddenly  topped,  for  there  at  mv  feet 
tion  is  read  in  each  town  by  the  mayor.  'a;  two  led‘eyed  v‘rcos  among  the  lilies 
At  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  the  announce-  °f  the  Valley'  They  |ay  close  together 
ment  of  the  accession  of  George  V.  was  on  die”  s*dcs  with  their  lovely  ruby  eyes 
read  by  a  woman  mayor,  for  the  first  wide  open’  and  their  heaks  open>  showing 


tcrior  has  become  badly  encrusted,  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  diluted,  swirled  gently 
around,  and  followed  by  careful  rinsing, 
will  cleanse  the  glass.  Other  stains  are 
often  removed  by  putting  a  few  cinders 
the  size  of  peas  in  the  bottle,  pouring 
some  vinegar  over  the  cinders,  and  shak¬ 
ing  them  vigorously. 

* 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  famous 
nurse  of  the  Crimean  War.  celebrated 
her  ninetieth  birthday,  May  12.  She  was 
born  on  May  12,  1820.  King  George  sent 
her  a  congratulatory  message,  but  as 
her  friends  had  not  told  her  that  King 
Edward  was  dead,  fearing  the  effect  the 
shock  might  have  upon  the  aged  lady, 
the  message  was  read  to  her  as  from 
“the  king.”  Miss  Nightingale  first  taught 
the  world  that  nursing  was  an  occupa¬ 
tion  for  educated  women,  and  thus  aided 
in  opening  a  large  field  of  industry  to 
them.  After  her  public  work  was  done 
she  retired  into  quiet  home  life,  and 
many  of  the  present  generation  hardly 
realize  that  this  heroine  of  camp  and 
hospital  is  still  living. 


Almost  a  Tragedy. 

Such  an  experience  as  I  had,  this  June 
day!  1  was  by  the  window  when  some¬ 
thing  came  thud !  against  the  glass  so 
hard  that  it  startled  me.  I  looked  just  in 
time  to  see  a  bird  flying  away  across  the 
street,  and  said  it  must  be  a  robin  judg¬ 
ing  from  its  size.  It  flew  very  swiftly, 


the  crimson  lining  of  their  mouths.  They 
were  panting  fast,  but  were  otherwise 
motionless.  They  did  not  move  when  I 
lifted  them.  I  brought  them  in  and  held 
them  in  my  hands  a  long  time.  They 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  strength  to  da 
any  thing  but  pant.  At  last  they  closed 
their  beautiful  eyes  and  seemed  to  rest. 
Gradualb-  one  gained  strength  to  notice 
things  a  little,  and  after  a  while  both 
closed  their  beaks,  one  seeming  to  sleep, 
while  the  other  showed  more  signs  of  re¬ 
covery. 

I  asked  J.  to  turn  over  a  big  box  and 
put  some  grass  in  it.  The  movements 
frightened  the  stronger  bird,  and  he  flew, 
but  could  not  find  the  way  out  of  the 
door,  so  clung  to  the  wall.  A  motion  of 
my  hands  caused  the  other  to  wake  up, 
and  she  bit  me  and  screamed  quite  fierce¬ 
ly.  Tbe  little  black  bill  was  sharp,  and 
she  put  fright  and  force  enough  into 
her  bites  to  really  hurt  me,  and  she 
screamed  like  a  veritable  little  vixen. 
The  other  uttered  not  a  sound  at  any 
time.  At  length  I  put  the  fierce  one  into 
the  box  and  she  lay  quietly  on  her  side, 
for  she  was  still  exhausted.  Then  I  had 
to  catch  the  other  one,  which  I  succeeded 
in  doing  after  he  had  bumped  himself 
against  the  wall  many  times.  I  put  him 
beside  his  mate  and  covered  the  box, 
leaving  a  little  space  open  for  air  and 
light.  Presently  I  heard  a  slight  noise 
and  looked  up  in  time  to  see  one  bird 
flying  away  and  the  other  standing  on 
the  box  looking  about  in  a  dazed  way. 
Soon  she  flew  too,  and  seemed  quite  able. 
They  were  wonderfully  pretty.  The  green 
backs,  wings,  and  tails  were  of  a  delicate 
shade  that  I  never  suspected  of  being  so 
fine.  The  blue-gray  crowns  bordered 
with  black,  and  a  light  line  over  each 
clear,  ruby  eye,  the  delicate  white  throat, 
all  were  as  dainty  as  possible.  The  tiny 
feet  and  legs  were  bluish-dark.  One  bird 
was  slightly  brighter  in  color,  and  I 
Glass  carafes  or  water  bottles  are  not  called  it  the  male.  He  was  the  silent  one 

very  much  used  now,  but  when  in  use  jjia!  ')as  nc'cr.  violent.  1  he  larger  bird 
.  /  1,,  that  1  saw  flying  away  was  perhaps  a 

it  is  often  a  problem  how  to  keep  them  shrjke  that  was  pursuing  the  vireos,  and 

clean,  especially  if  the  water  is  hard,  when  they  struck  the  window  he  was 
This  lime  deposit  can  usually  be  removed  frightened  and  turned  back.  I  could  not 
by  putting  in  some  tea  leaves,  covering  s?c  kjs.  Cn'-°  w  and,  ‘if0  ?ldy  A^dpu  ky  k's 
with  vinegar,  and  shaking  them  around  }iave  been  a  bjr(j  0f  prcy 
in  the  bottle.  If  through  neglect  the  in-  another  bird  lover. 


time  in  English  history,  that  town  having 
elected  as  its  mayor  Mrs.  Garrett  Ander¬ 
son,  a.  prominent  physician. 

* 

To  keep  a  stained  or  varnished  floor  in 
good  condition  rub  it  with  crude  oil ; 
only  a  little  is  necessarj-  on  the  cloth 
used  to  rub  the  floor.  This  cleans  the 
floor,  and  also  improves  the  surface.  The 
use  of  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  water  is  a 
mistake,  or  putting  water  on  such  a 
floor;  the  surface  soon  becomes  dimmed, 
and  easily  soiled.  The  crude  oil  keeps  it 
smooth  and  so  little  is  used  that  there  is 
no  oiliness  or  stickiness  resulting.  Crude 
oil  costs  35  cents  a  gallon  at  large  stores. 

* 

Spring  is  rhubarb  time,  and  a  variation 
from  plain  rhubarb  sauce  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Cut  into  small  pieces  a  pound  of 
young,  unpeeled  rhubarb;  put  a  layer 
into  a  granite  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  add  a  few 
dates,  stoned  and  cut  in  quarters.  Con¬ 
tinue  with  the  layers  until  a  pound  of 
rhubarb  and  a  half  pound  of  dates  are 
used.  Put  in  a  few  spoonfuls  of  hot 
water  and  bake,  covered,  until  the  rhu¬ 
barb  is  tender.  Figs  or  raisins  may  be 
used.  If  figs  are  used  they  must  be  first 
stewed. 

* 

A  good  housekeeper  who  makes  excel¬ 
lent  chicken  pies  lines  a  deep  dish  with 
good  pie  crust,  and  bakes  this  a  light 
brown.  The  chicken,  which  has  been 
stewed  (but  not  over-cooked)  with  a 
little  salt  pork  and  other  seasoning,  is 
then  put  in  tke  pie;  first  a  layer  of 
chicken,  then  a  layer  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
cut  in  rings  and  bits  of  pastry,  baked  a 
light  brown.  Another  layer  of  chicken 
is  put  in,  and  so  on  until  the  pie  pan  is 
filled ;  gravy  is  added  and  the  top  crust 
put  on,  when  the  pie  is  baked  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 


Tapioca  Desserts. 

Tapioca  Cream. — Soak  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  tapioca  over  night.  Add  to  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  put  on  the  stove  in 
a  double  boiler  until  the  tapioca  is  trans¬ 
parent.  Have  ready  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  beaten  together  with  one  cup  of 
sugar,  into  which  stir  the  boiling  milk. 
Return  to  fire  and  let  it  cook  (being 
careful  not  to  let  it  boil)  until  it  becomes 
as  thick  as  custard.  Remove  from  fire 
and  flavor  to  taste  with  either  grated 
nutmeg  or  vanilla.  Turn  into  baking 
dish  and  add  meringue  made  of  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff  with 
four  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  of  vanilla 
and  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar.  Set  in 
oven  to  warm.  Serve  when  cold. 

Cocoanut  Cream. — Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  granulated  tapioca,  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  two  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Soak  the 
tapioca  in  water  till  soft.  Boil  the  milk ; 
while  boiling  stir  in  the  tapioca  and  the 
eggs  beaten  with  the  sugar;  cook  until 
it  begins  to  get  very  thick;  stir  in  half 
a  cup  of  grated  cocoanut  and  pour  into  a 
dish  to  cool.  When  cool  add  the  vanilla. 

Pineapple  Tapioca. — One  cupful  of 
pearl  tapioca,  one  medium  sized  ripe 
pineapple,  one  quart  of  water,  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one  pinch  of  salt.  Wash  the 
tapioca  and  put  to  cook  with  the  water 
and  sugar  in  a  double  boiler.  Cook  until 
cleared  and  very  tender.  Pare  the  pine¬ 
apple,  remove  the  core  and  slice  very 
thin.  Put  a  layer  of  the  pineapple  in  a 
deep  pan;  pour  over  some  of  the  tapioca, 
then  another  layer  of  pineapple,  and  so 
on  till  all  the  pineapple  and  tapioca  are 
used.  Serve  cold. 

Tapioca  Tutti  Frutti. — Cook  a  cup  of 
granulated  tapioca  until  clear,  add  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt; 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  citron  cut  very  fine, 
half  a  dozen  English  walnut  meats  cut 
fine,  and  half  a  doze  ncandied  cherries 
cut  into  pieces;  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  the  well-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs 
may  now  be  added.  Serve  with  plain  or 
whipned  cream. 

Strawberry  Tapioca.— Cut  large  straw¬ 
berries  in  halves;  dip  the  cut  side  into 
a  little  dissolved  gelatin  and  line  a  "lass 
fruit  dish.  Cook  a  box  of  nice  berries  in 
a  cupful  of  water  and  two-thirds  cunful 
of  sugar  until  the  berries  are  soft;  then 
stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
tapioca  and  one  of  orange  juice,  and 
cook  till  the  tapioca  is  clear;  then  take 
from  the  fire  and  fold  in  the  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs;  when  coo!  pour  into 
the  fruit-lined  dish.  Chill  on  ice  and 
serve  with  or  without  whipped  sweetened 
cream  over  the  top. 

Peach  1  apioca. — Soak  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  tapioca  in  cold  water  for  an  hour. 
Then  scald  two  cupfuls  of  milk  and  cook 
tapioca  in  it  until  clear.  Add  yolks  of 
two  eggs  beaten  with  one-half  cupful  of 
sugar  and  cook  for  five  minutes.  Add 
one  cupful  of  peaches  put  through  a 
press,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  or  three 
drops  of  vanilla. 

Quick  Tapioca  Cream. — Scald  three 
cups  of  milk;  stir  in  one-third  a  cup  of 
minute  tapioca :  cook  until  transparent 
(about  ten  minutes  cooked  in  a  double 
boiler).  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  add 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
few  grains  of  salt,  which  stir  into  the 
mixture  and  cook  until  the  egg  thickens. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  beat  in  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  dry.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  latter  transforms  the  pud¬ 
ding  into  a  rich,  creamy  dessert.  May  be 
eaten  hot  or  very  cold. 


June  4, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Admiral 

percales 


36  inches  wide 


CENTS 
A  YARD 


Like  spring  flowers,  except  that  they 
are  beautiful  the  whole  year  round. 
Serviceable  too — for  House  Gowns, 
Kimonos,  Dressing  Sacques,  Shirts, 
etc. 

Every  good  shop  has  them. 

IV rite  to  us  for  samples. 

HAMILTON  MGF .  CO. 

93  Franklin 
Street 


THE  FISH  BRAND  SUCKER 

famous  for  its  sureness 
of  doing  its  days  work-\\^ 
and  that  day’s  work  isNX 
to  keep  you  dry  and  \ 
comfortable  when  it 


rains. 


*300 


EVERYWHERE 


BE  SURE  THE  GARMENT  YOU  BUY 


„  BEARS  -rOWEfl’c 
THE  SIGN  Y  S 


mu  u/un  y _ 

.  OF  THE 

mh"  RAtf> 

A.J .Tower  Co.,  boston.  $  o3  110 

Tower  Canadian  Co-  ltd.  Toronto? 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  nny»here,  at¬ 
tracts  &  kills  all  flies. 
Neat,  <ieaii,oiTiaiiieii- 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
LASTS  A IJi  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  any¬ 
thing.  Guaranteed 
effective.  Of  nil 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
160  DeKalh  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HATENTS  fortune! 

^^^■RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 

■  New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 

■  buyers.  ‘‘Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 

■  inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  U3 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 

Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
i  atent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  SELL  FARMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  beet  Co.  iu  the  U.S.  Fruit,  grain 
I  and  Btock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

ICn  [qrmn  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IJU  I  Cl  I  111  0  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us. 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  oiganiza- 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  fanners.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IH  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 

...u  .  .  „  — - —  ride  and  ex¬ 

hibit  a  sample  1910  Model  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every- 
1  Wvoe*are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

"O  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  W e  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  •without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight ,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you.  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  flliff  CAPTflRY  DRBPfQWe  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
“Oil  I  HU  I  UII I  rniUUw  at  one  small  profit  aboveactual  factory  cost.  You  save  f  10  to  $25 
middlemen’s  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BCY  a  blcyeleor  apair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and  retnarkable  special  offer. 
vnil  Mill  I  PC  ACTHIIICIlCn  When  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 

■  WW  (Vlkla  DC  HO  I  Ullioncu  our  superb  models  at  the  loondcrful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  W  e  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

_ _  TIRCC  PflACTCD  PDA  If  C  rear  wheels,  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 

^  I  llltwj  UUHO  I  Cn  DIiHIVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineat  half  usual  prices. 
WAIT — but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept. 


C  80, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1910. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  sailor  blouse  is  shown  in  No. 
6652.  The  blouse  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back.  It  is  tucked  over  the  shoulders, 
the  tucks  extending  for  full  length  at  the 
back,  to  yoke  depth  at  the  front.  The 
front  edges  are  finished  with  hems  and 
the  sailor  collar  is  joined  to  the  neck 
edge.  The  sleeves  are  slightly  full  and 
gathered  into  straight  cuffs.  The  shield 
is  quite  separate  and  when  used  can  be 


6652  Sailor  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist  for 
Misses  and  Small  Women, 

14,  16  and  18  years. 


finished  with  a  standing  collar  or  without 
as  preferred.  It  is  adjusted  under  the 
blouse  and  attached  beneath  the  sailor 
collar.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  2%  yards  24  or 
27,  2%  yards  32  or  1%  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  %  yard  of  silk  for  bands. 
The  pattern  6652  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  14,  16  and  18  years;  price  10  cents. 

A  very  desirable  one-piece  shirt-waist 
dress  is  shown  in  No.  6644.  The  suit 
consists  of  blouse  and  skirt.  The  blouse 


6644  Costume  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 


is  made  with  front  and  back  portions. 
When  the  Dutch  collar  is  used  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  separately  and  the  neck  edge  is 
bound.  When  the  stock  collar  is  used  it 
is  joined  to  the  blouse.  The  full  sleeves 
are  gathered  into  bands  to  which  the 
cuffs  are  attached.  The  long  sleeves  are 
made  with  upper  and  under  portions. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores.  The  clos¬ 


ing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (16  years)  is  7%  yards  24  or 
27,  5 V2  yards  32  or  4%  yards  44  inches 
wide,  y2  yard  27  for  collar  and  cuffs. 
The  pattern  6644  is  cut  in  sizes  for  14,  16 
and  18  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


What  I’ve  Learned  About  Fireless 
Cookers. 

To  save  useless  repetition,  let  me  say 
that  in  every  case  where  food  is  cooked 
in  the  upper  dish  over  water  in  the  lower 
one  the  water  should  come  to  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  dish.  Why?  For  the  reason 
that  a  kettle  full  of  water  will  hold  more 
heat  than  one  half  full.  Another  thing 
thatjs  to  be  understood  in  all  directions 
is  that  all  that  goes  into  the  “cooker” 
must  be  actually  and  actively  boiling 
when  put  in. 

All  cereals  may  be  cooked  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way:  Have  water  in  lower  dish 
boiling;  bring  water  in  upper  one  to 
boiling  point;  salt  it;  stir  in  cereal  and 
cook  until  slightly  thickened,  then  trans¬ 
fer  all  to  the  cooker.  Prepared  at  night 
the  cereal  is  thoroughly  cooked  by  morn¬ 
ing,  needing  only  re-heating  before  serv¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  method  but  the  cook 
needs  to  know  the  thickening  quality  of 
the  different  cereals,  and  the  following 
suggestions  may  prove  helpful.  One  cup¬ 
ful  rolled  oats  needs  two  cupfuls  of 
water.  One  cupful  of  either  oatmeal  or 
cornmeal  needs  four  cupfuls  of  water, 
and  one  cupful  of  cream-of-wheat  will 
need  six  cupfuls  of  water.  One  cupful  of 
rice  cooked  in  four  cupfuls  of  water,  or 
milk,  will  be  thoroughly  cooked,  ready 
for  serving,  in  two  hours,  and  will  not 
need  reheating — if  the  lower  dish  was 
well  filled  with  water.  A  rice-pudding 
prepared  by  any  recipe  will  cook  in  the 
same  length  of  time. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  the  easiest 
way  of  preparing  cereals  so  they  can  be 
swallowed  and  called  food,  but  it  is  the 
easiest  way  of  giving  the  long,  slow 
cooking  that  results  in  a  deliciously 
smooth  product  which  is  healthful,  as 
well  as  delicious.  All  the  “mushes” 
cooked  in  this  way  aie  velvety  smooth 
when  cold,  and  slice  perfectly,  without 
crumbling,  -when  wanted  for  frying. 

Wanting  to  leave  home  soon  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  not  return  until  supper  time, 
and  wanting  something  hot  for  supper  I 
put  some  dried  Lima  beans  in  the  kettle 
of  the  cooker  (which  is  an  agate  pail 
with  straight  sides)  ;  covered  with  cold 
water  and  let  stand  on  stove  until  the 
beans  filled  out  and  the  water  turned 
green.  This  water  was  then  poured  off 
and  replaced  with  just  enough  fresh 
water  to  cover  the  beans ;  salt,  penner 
and  butter  added ;  all  brought  to  brisk 
boiling  and  packed  in  the  cooker.  This 
was  done  while  getting  dinner,  and  at 
supper  time  I  found  the  beans  cooked 
perfectly  soft,  yet  unbroken,  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  cream  and  reheating 
(winch  did  not  take  more  than  five  min¬ 
utes)  made  them  ready  for  serving — 
the  most  perfectly  cooked  beans  I  ever 
tasted.  I  am  sure  that  the  beans  would 
have  been  ready  in  half  the  time,  but 
they  were  in  no  wise  injured  by  being 
left  the  longer  time. 

Every  experienced  cook  knows  that 
vegetables  of  the  same  kind  vary  more 
than  a  little  in  the-  time  needed  for  cook¬ 
ing  in  the  ordinary  way.  For  instance : 
A  crisp  cabbage  that  grew  quickly  in 
rich,  moist  soil  will  cook  in  half  the 
time  required  for  one  grown  under  op¬ 
posite  conditions.  Some  potatoes  will 
cook  much  more  quickly  than  others  and 
the  same  is  true  of  beets,  carrots,  and 
other  vegetables.  This  fact  holds  good 
with  the  “fireless,”  and  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  fixed  times  for  cooking. 
One  day  I  cooked  cabbage  that  was  in 
the  fireless  for  three  hours  and  came  out 
“tender  as  a  rag,”  but  another  time  I 
opened  the  kettle  at  the  end  of  three 
hours  and  found  the  cabbage  far  from 
done.  I  have  found  that  early  potatoes1 
grown  in  my  garden,  where  the  sojl  is 
largely  gravel,  cook  much  more  quickly 


than  those  of  later  varieties  grown  on 
clay  soil,  and  I  think  these  statements 
will  explain,  in  part  at  least,  why  articles 
concerning  fireless  cooking  have  seemed 
lacking  in  explicit  directions. 

Meat  that  requires  long  cooking  should 
be  reheated  to  the  briskly  boiling  stage 
after  three  or  four  hours  in  the  cooker. 
If  wanted  at  noon  it  may  be  put  into 
the  cooker  and  left  over  night,  then  re¬ 
heated  about  nine  o'clock.  Tongue,  or 
other  meats  for  slicing  are  especially  fine 
when  cooked  in  the  tireless,  but  all  meats 
should  be  boiled  until  the  scum  rises  and 
can  be  removed  before  being  put  into 
the  fireless.  The  stock  left  after  cooking 
meat  furnishes  the  basis  of  many  soups, 
all  of  which  may  be  cooked  in  the  tire¬ 
less — the  vegetable  soups  being  particu¬ 
larly  good  after  hours  of  long  slow  cook¬ 
ing. 

Fish  may  be  boiled  in  the  kettle  if 
rolled  in  a  cloth,  with  the  ends  securely 
tied.  Flave  the  water  boiling  when  the 
fish  is  put  in.  Bring  up  to  boiling  point 
again  and  let  boil  ten  minutes,  then  give 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  cooker.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  cut  fish  into  pieces  ready 
for  serving;  place  in  pan  part;  sprinkle 
salt,  pepper  and  butter  over  it ;  place  over 
boiling  water  in  kettle;  keep  boiling  ten 
minutes  and  put  all  in  cooker.  In  two 
or  three  hours  (depending  on  thickness 
of  fish)  it  will  be  ready  to  serve,  with 
any  good  “fish  sauce.” 

Once,  when  I  had  an  unusually  busy 
day  ahead  I  put  a  piece  of  meat,  cabbage, 
beets,  carrots  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
kettle  with  enough  water  to  cover  them, 
got  it  all  to  boiling  briskly  and  put  it 
into  the  cooker.  At  nine  o’clock  the  next 
morning  I  opened  it,  put  the  potatoes  in 
and  reheated  to  the  boiling  stage.  At 
noon  I  served  a  piping  hot,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked  “boiled  dinner.” 

The  dishes  in  the  cooker  are  agate  and 
food  may  be  left  in  them  for  any  length 
of  time,  with  perfect  safety  and,  all  in 
all,  the  fireless  is  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it.  When  one  must  stay  at  home  and 
must  have  a  fire  all  that  is  gained  by  its 
use  is  food  of  a  superior  quality  that 
will  call  for  no  stirring  or  watching,  but 
if  one  wants  to  go  from  home  and  find  a 
hot  meal  ready  for  serving  when  she 
returns,  or  wants  to  save  keeping  a  fire 
in  the  kitchen  all  day,  one  appreciates  it 
to  the  full.  Without  doubt,  more  than 
one  woman  will  toss  this  aside  with  a 
half  contemptuous  “bosh!”  I  know  they 
will,  because  I  did  the  same  thing  with 
more  than  one  article  advocating  the  use 
of  the  fireless  cookers  and,  honestly, 
when  l  bought  mine  I  expected  to  have 
the  chance  to  write  of  it  as  a  failure.  I 
simply  could  not  believe  what  I  read,  but 
now  I  know  that  the  fireless  cooker  will 
cook,  and  I  hope  many  others  will 
prove  it  for  themselves. 

EVA  RYMANT-GAILLARD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•.a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
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Fast  Washable  Brown 

Did  you  ever  know  of 
brown  cotton  dress-goods 
before  that  would  wash 
without  fading  ? 

Simpson-  Eddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 
Prints 

are  calicoes  that  stand 
sunlight,  perspiration  and 
repeated  washing  without 
the  color  moving.  Beau¬ 
tiful  designs.  Durable 
quality  of  cloth. 

If  yourdcalerhasn’tSimpson- 
Eddvstone  Prints  write  us  liis 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supyly 
you.  Standard  tor  over  65  years. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


For  The  / 

Overworked! 

Woman 

or  the  one  who 
would  rather  do 
one  hour’s  easy, 

pleasant  work 
than  hire  a  wash 
woman  tor  aw  hole  day. 

One  hour  of  light, 
easy  work,  that  is  all 
that  the  biggest  wash¬ 
ing  means  to  the 
woman  who 
^  has  an 

O.  K.  WASHER 

Let  ub  prove  to  you  that  tbeO.  K.  Roller  Gear. 
inn  Ro'-ary  Washer  is  the  easiest  to  operate; 
that  It  cleans  the  clothes  quickest;  Is  easiest  on 
the  clothes,  never  Injuring  the  most  delicate 
fabric ;  that  It  lasts  longest,  and  that,  in  every 
way,  it  will  save  you  more  work  and  gJve  you 
better  satisfaction  all  around  than  any  other 
washer,  regardless  of  price. 

Guaranteed  to  You 

Our  legally  binding  guarantee  is  tacked  in¬ 
side  the  machine.  Guaranteed  because  it  ,j 
mechanically  perfect,  a  child  turns  It  easilv, 
legs  never  wabble,  being  formed  of  lengthened 
staves  built  In  with  the  tub,  steam-proof  lid 
keeps  water  hot. 

Don’t  ruin  health  and  disposition  over  the 
wash  tub  when  this  complete  relief  is  at  hand 
for  so  little  money. 

Write  for  our  free  washer  book.  We'll  tell 
you  how  to  buy  the  right  washer  at  the  right 
price. 

H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co. 
1454  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa 


The  jar  with  a  \  \ 

Wide  Mouth  i  j| 

for  large 
fruits 


v  Smooth  top  — 
/  //v)  best  glass  — 
a  quick  and 
sure  sealer 


Here  is  the  cure  for  preserving-time  troubles — a  jar  which  over¬ 
comes  the  common  faults  of  common  jars — makes  the  work  of  pre¬ 
serving  lighter  and  good  results  more  sure. 

The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  has  many  good  points  to  its  credit — un¬ 
usual  strength — even  thickness  of  glass — smooth  finish  on  the  edge 
where  old-fashion  jars  are  often  dangerous — a  wide  mouth  which 
takes  large  peaches  and  pears  ivholc^And  a  sealing  device  which  closes 
air-tight  by  a  little  easy  pressure  on  the  sealing  lever. 

See  how  the  lady  in  the  illustration  is  doing  it  and  how  large  the  fruit 
looks  in  the  jar. 

Send  us  your  grocer’s  name  and  we  will  send  you  a  book  of  preserving 
recipes  free. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  CLASS  CO.,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SOY  BEANS  AND  SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  HOGS 


herd  of  Belted  pigs  has  something  that  will 
attract  more  attention  from  the  passer-by 
than  any  other  breeds." 


IIow  do  .Soy  beans  succeed  in  western 
New  York?  How  does  their  yield  compare 
with  pea  beans?  Can  they  be  fed  to  hogs 
like  corn  or  do  they  have  to  be  ground  or 
cooked?  Are  sugar  beefs  valuable  for  hogs, 
especially  if  fed  in  connection  with  Soy 
beans?  V.  k. 

Churchville,  N.  Y. 

Soy  beaus  have  not  yet  been  exten¬ 
sively  enough  grown  in  New  York  to 
enable  us  to  give  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  definite  answers,  based  on  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  farmers’  hands.  New 
York  is  rather  far  north  for  the  best 
results  with  Soy  beans,  still  selected 
varieties  do  well,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  more  extensive  growing  of  the  crop 
is  favorable.  Medium  soils  and  those 
containing  plenty  of  lime  are  best 
adapted  to  the  crop.  Experiments  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  should  yield  somewhat 
more  grain  than  pea  beans,  and,  as  a 
forage  crop,  many  times  as  much.  One 
should  not  conclude  that  he  has  given 
them  a  fair  trial  till  he  has  grown  crops 
with  an  abundance  of  nodules  on  the 
roots.  To  insure  this,  soil  from  an  old 
Soy  bean  fiekl  or  artificial  cultures 
should  be  resorted  to.  Experience  with 
other  beans  would  indicate  that  grind¬ 
ing  or  boiling  would  be  advantageous,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary,  when  feeding 


Blackleg. 

What  is  the  cause  of  murrain  or  black¬ 
leg?  From  what  is  tfie  germ  supposed  to 
come?  Is  there  any  preventive  that  is  effi¬ 
cient?  To  what  extent  i*  vaccination  effi¬ 
cient?  If  vaccination  is  used  does  one  ap¬ 
plication  last  until  the  animal  is  two  years 
or  past  the  danger  age.  or  must  it  be  used 
over  again  every  time  murrain  appeared 
near?  I  just  lost  a  calf  three  months 
old,  which  had  been  growing  finely,  but 
about  a  week  or  10  days  ago  he  had  scoured 
because  I  had  given  him  too  much  watered 
milk,  and  I  then  left  olf  his  grain,  which 
had  been  a  good  handful  of  white  middlings, 
mixed  four  parts  middlings,  one  part  oil 
meal,  this  in  his  milk  twice  a  day,  three 
or  four  quarts  milk.  I  kept  feeding  his 
dry  grain,  a  cupful  of  bran  mixed  one  part 
meal,  three  bran  twice  daily,  mixed  hay. 
He  had  his  milk  without  water,  skimmed 
at  12  hours,  two  to  three  quarts,  changed 
to  milk  watered  one-third  to  separate  it 
and  skimmed  at  12  hours,  four  or  five  quarts. 
The  milk  had  the  same  grain  in  as  men¬ 
tioned  before.  Three  years  ago  I  lost  one 
in  this  way,  that  was  only  fed,  this  same 
watered  milk,  without  any  grain  whatever, 
kept  loose  m  box  stall,  but  he  seemed  to 
be  doing  well  until  he  did  not  come  to  the 
door  for  his  milk  and  was  dead  next  time. 

I  would  like  to  use  such  means  of  preven¬ 
tion  as  would  stamp  out  this  trouble. 

New  York.  w.  h.  ic. 

Blackleg  is  a  quickly  fatal  disease  caused 
by  a  microscopic  organism  known  as  bacil¬ 
lus  Chauvoie.  It  is  highly  infectious,  al- 
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A  GROUP  OF  BELTED  STOCK  IN  WISCONSIN.  Fig.  262. 


them  to  hogs.  Sugar  beets  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  swine,  being  nutritious, 
palatable  and  healthful.  They  may  well 
be  fed  with  Soy  beans,  but  are  not  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  balance  the  beans. 
Soy  beans  are  so  rich  in  protein  that 
they  should  always  be  fed  with  corn  or 
some  other  food  especially  rich  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Fed  extensively  and  alone 
they  soon  become  too  heavy  a  tax  upon 
the  kidneys.  Probably  one  of  the  best 
uses  of  Soy  beans  in  New  York  is  to 
grow  them  with  corn  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  quality  of  silage.  We 
have  seen  fine  crops,  about  one-fifth*  of 
which  was  bean  forage. 

[prof.]  j.  l.  stone. 


A  GROUP  OF  BELTED  STOCK. 

Fig.  202  shows  a  group  of  Belted  stock  on 
the  farm  of  Jas.  Clemmens,  Racine  Co., 
Wis.  The  cattle  and  hogs  make  a  good 
showing  together.  Some  breeders  have  gone 
further  and  keep  the  Lakenvelder  breed  of 
poultry,  which  carries  a  belt  not  unlike 
these  larger  animals.  Mr.  Clemmens  is  a 
man  who  believes  in  the  enthusiasm  which 
comes  from  purebred  stock.  This  is  what 
he  says  : 

“The  Belted  Stock  is  a  great  delight  to 
me,  and  I  take  much  pleasure  in  them. 
The  Dutch  Belted  cows  are  good  milkers, 
perhaps  not  quite  as  heavy  milkers  as  the 
Iiolsteins,  but  of  a  better  quality,  very 
kind  and  gentle.  A  man  who  owns  a 
herd  of  Dutch  Belted  cattle  can  constantly 
look  high  and  feel  proud.  The  Belted 
hogs  are  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
anything  I  have  had  in  a  long  time;  they 
are  one  of  the  best  growers,  easy  keepers, 
and  heaviest  weighers  of  any  hogs  I  have 
had.  to  say  nothing  about  the  beauty  of 
having  a  herd  of  Belted  pigs  swarming 
around  you  waiting  to  be  petted.  The  man 
who  owns  a  herd  of  Belted  cattle  and  a 


ways  due  to  the  germ,  and  the  latter  to 
pre-existent  germs.  Cattle  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  IS  months  are  especially 
liable  to  the  disease.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  at¬ 
tacks  cattle  over  two  years  old.  The  in¬ 
fection  usually  is  by  way  of  small  abrasures 
of  the  skin.  Vaccination  is  the  only  re¬ 
liable  preventive.  In  1904  10,000  people 
employed  government  vaccine  for  their 
calves  and  reported  a  loss  of  only  .44  per 
cent.  If  the  calf  is  vaccinated  very  young 
it  is  best  to  repeat  the  treatment  later.  If 
the  calves  died  of  blackleg  there  would 
have  been  noticed  on  them  swellings  which 
gave  out  a  crackling  sound  when  handled. 
You  mention  no  symptoms  that  suggest  the 
disease.  Without  the  history  of  character¬ 
istic  symptoms  of  blackleg  we  would  suspect 
strongly  that  the  calves  died  of  acute  indi¬ 
gestion  from  errors  in  feeding.  Never  mix 
meals  or  grain  in  milk  for  calves.  Give 
limewater  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per 
quart  of  milk  at  the  slightest  sign  of  sick¬ 
ness,  and  feed  the  milk  three  or  four  times 
a  day  instead  of  twice.  You  have  probably 
been  forcing  your  calves  too  fast.  a.  s.  a. 

Diarrhoea  in  Dog. 

Can  you  give  me  advice  how  to  treat 
my  shepherd  dog?  One  year  ago  the  past 
Winter  he  had  a  spell  of  not  being  able 
to  handle  himself,  would  fall  down  and 
roll  over,  always  the  same  way ;  was  af¬ 
flicted  for  about  two  weeks,  then  he  seemed 
all  right  until  the  past  Winter,  when  cold 
weather  came  (very  cold).  He  did  not 
seem  well  and  commenced  to  have  diarrhoea, 
which  became  chronic.  The  excrement  is 
very  light  in  color  and  resembles  tallow, 
only  nearly  a  liquid.  He  has  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  and  feels  well.  He  is  a  fine  young  dog 
and  would  like  to  keep  him  if  there  is  a 
remedy.  h.  w.  t. 

Ohio. 

Let  the  dog  live  a  strictly  outdoor  life 
and  feed  him  one  meal  a  day.  Do  not  feed 
potatoes,  sweets  or  delicacies  of  any  sort. 
Feed  meat,  soups,  bones  or  dog  biscuit.  Two 
or  three  times  a  week  allow  parboiled  liver. 
If  necessary  to  check  scouring  at  anv  time, 
give  15  grains  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
night  and  morning  after  purging  with  cas¬ 
tor  oil  or  syrup  of  buckthorn.  a.  s.  a. 


SPRINGS  FARM 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Announce  a  Sale  of  - 


WALTER  JAUNCEY 
Manager 


100  Head  of  Imnorted  Guernseys 


Beautiful 
liepresentat  ives 
of  both  sexes  of 
the  Celebrated 
France  Family 
including 
the  Great 
Frances  VIII. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  9,  1910 


Animals  of  the  Highest  type.  Of  the  Best 
Lines  of  Island  Breeding. 

Animals  that  Can  Win  in  Any  company. 

Cows  that  have  shown  their  ability  to  qualify 
for  the  Advanced  Register. 

Animals  selected  with  the  greatest  care  for 
individuality  as  well  as  breeding. 

Every  animal  sold  at  this  sale  guaranteed  to 
be  exactly  as  represented. 


Cows  and  heifers 
in  calf  to  the 
noted 

RAYMOND  OF 
TIIK  PREEL 
11353  and  His 
Prize  Winning 
Son. 


For H'daH  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer  Worcester,  Mass. 


250,000,000 , 
Sheep  Every  Year' 
i  Dipped  In 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  81.75  for  $2,00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  COMPANY, 

170  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cow- Ease 


Keeps  Off 
Flies 

Makes  More 
Milk 


A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation— easily 
applied  by  spraying— enables  cattle  to  feed 
in  peace.  Never  makes  milk  taste  or  smell. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  extra  milk. 

Free  Trial  Offer . 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with 
COW-EASE,  semi  us  bis  name  and  we  will 
tell  you  bow  to  get  a  GALLON  CAN  AND 
SPRAYER  FREE. 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HARRIS 

STEEL  CHAIN  HANGING 

WOODLINED 

STANCHIONS 

and  SANITARY  PIPE  STALLS 

make  the  most  sanitary,  strongest 
and  neatest  appearing  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Semi  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  and  get  our  prices  before  you 
equip  your  barn. 

Th  e  Harris  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  552,  Salem,  Ohio 


“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


I  j  ij  Wood  or  Steel  Slanchions  (chain  or 
1  !  Ij  swivel  hung).  Utter  and  Feed 

I  !//  Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

M.  /  36  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

“ EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN” 


CATTLE  STANCHIONS 


When  in  the  market,  write  L.  A.  GREEN, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y„  for  Illustrated  Circulars, 

Mentioning  This  Paper 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Uoars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Tigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Mature  animals  weigh  600  to  950  pounds.  Several  litters  this 
spring  of  12,  13  and  l-l,  one  of  15  and  one  of  17  so  far.  Litters 
last  year  averaged  11. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  pI'  h  ' 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  Jitters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  CHESTER-WHITE  AND 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Young  Sows  JS  Boars  s“.“'lSSf  5S 
Pigs  of  Spring  Litters  'Z'S- 

merit.  We  have  the  largest  herd  of  Chester-White 
and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine  in  the  East. 

Prices  reasonable.  Write  far  description. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York. 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr. 


I.  OntoltH  VYHIILo  most  popular  brei 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Choice  boar  pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

5  F/  ”■*'  —  ■  • 


CROSS-ROAD  FARM, 


Plattsburg,  N. 


CHESHIRES 


' — The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


purCHIRCQ-THE  WHITE.  BACON  IIOG, 

UMLOninLO  I,ong-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  bow  to  form  branches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


F.  O.  B.  LIBKKTT,  N.  Y.,  A  FINE  WELL  BEOKEN 

FEMALE  DONKEY 

Kind,  true  and  accustomed  to  be  driven  by  little 
girl  who  now  drives  pony.  Price,  including  fair 
set  of  harness  and  cart,  #00.00.  Apply 
R.’P.  WATSON,  Crestview  Farm,  -:-  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 

that  will  hold  12  to  15  gallons  $1.00  each.  Try  one 
and  you  will  want  more.  C1IAS.  II.  EMENS, 
Spring  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS-  FRIESIANS. 

THU  If  AW.MIALK  STOCK  FARM 
For  three  years  the  home  of  I’letertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  De  Kol.  Eigbtyhead.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  HORR, 

Wellington,  Ohio 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTFIN-FBIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  otter  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

Have  five  yearling  heifers,  two  heifer  calves,  from 
four  to  six  months  old,  one  yearling  bull  and  sever¬ 
al  bull  calves,  all  handsomely  marked  and  well- 
bred,  at  reasonable  prices.  Full  description  and 
detailed  pedigrees  furnished  on  request. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE- 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon:  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  REYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HUNT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 


RED  CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

POLLED  at  SPRINGDALE  FARM 

a  j,  wm  |  Pi  ices  i easonable 

v  A  I  I  LaC  E.  J.  ADAMS.  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


LAUREL 

FARM 


-REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

Fern's  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 
“  butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Ynil  Poti^f  Afford  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  bull  I  MIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-JERSEYS- P/M 

registered  females  and  bull  of  excellent  Mood  lines— priced  right 
for  quick  sale.  Write  or  come.  Ford  M.  Kooth,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


IERSEYS  FOR  SALE-Two  solid  color  Bull  Calves, 
J  dropped  Nov.  21,  '09— Feb.  25,  ’10.  Sire  the  best 
"Pure  St.  Lambert”  living.  These  calves  are  more 
than  75#  pure  St.  Lambert;  quality  high.  Herd 
averages  a  pound  butter  from  17  lbs.  milk. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  R.  R.  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


pm  I  IC  nil  nC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa- 
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THAT  CELEBRATED  MILK  CASE. 

A  Visit  to  the  Bellows  Farm. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  that 
Jie  dairy  farmers  who  are  assisting  to 
fight  out  the  case  of  Mr.  Sniffin  K. 
Bellows  of  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  in  relation 
to  the  inspection  of  barns  and  rejection 
of  milk  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
'  Health,  without  reference  to  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  the  milk,  are  working  for  a 
principle.  When  the  case  was  brought  up 
for  trial  at  Delhi,  and  the  judge  ordered 
a  nonsuit,  affirming  that  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  ab¬ 
solute  power  to  go  wherever  it  chooses, 
imposing  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
sees  fit,  regardless  of  reasonableness,  of 
necessity,  or  of  harm  to  the  producer  of 
milk,  it  was  a  disheartening  blow  to  the 
4"). 000  dairymen,  who  are  producing  milk 
for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Many 
farmers  were  not  really  in  favor  of  com¬ 
mencing  the  suit  in  the  first  place,  partly, 

J  fancy,  because  of  the  farmers’  natural 
aversion  to  lawsuits,  yet  I  think  there 
are  few  now  who  would  not  counsel  tak¬ 
ing  an  appeal  from  the  decision  that  has 
just  been  rendered.  Whether  an  appeal 
is  taken  will  depend  largely  upon  the  at¬ 
titude  which  dairymen  manifest  respect¬ 
ing  such  a  course.  The  effect  of  the  de¬ 
cision  is  this:  That  any  person,  repre- 
renting  himself  to  belong  to -the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  may  go 
to  a  farmer  and  compel  him  to  remodel 
or  rebuild  his  barn,  or  do  any  or  all  of 
the  numerous  things  that  he  may  choose 
to  impose. 

At  the  trial,  no  evidence  was  offered 
or  asked  for  by  the  court,  to  show  wheth¬ 
er  the  defendant.  Russel  Raynor  or  the 
inspectors  had  any  connection  with  the 
city  Health  Department,  whether  there 
are  any  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  or 
whether  the  inspectors  or  Raynor  were 
acting  in  official  capacities.  There  was 
no  attempt  made  to  show  whether  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  barn  were  good  or  poor 
or  whether  the  milk  produced  there  is 
wholesome  or  otherwise.  I  am  stating 
this  on  the  representations  of  both  sides 
in  the  case,  for  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Bellows  and  his  attorneys,  and  with  an 
inspector.  With  such  a  meager  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  case,  simply  that  some  per¬ 
sons  calling  themselves  inspectors  looked 
over  the  premises,  made  no  suggestions 
or  complaints  and  left  no  score  cards  or 
other  evidences  of  their  visits,  and  that 
later  orders  coming  from  one  Raynor 
claiming  to  represent  the  city  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  were  received  by  the 
people  handling  the  milk,  to  the  effect 
that  it  must  be  rejected  by  the  creamery, 
it  seems  incomprehensible  how  the  judge 
could  have  arived  at  such  a  decision, 
or,  indeed,  any  decision.  It  would  seem 
inevitable  that  the  Appellate  Division 
would  reverse  this  decision,  and  send 
the  case  back  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  to 
determine  the  questions  of  fact  that  pre¬ 
sent  themselves. 

Mr.  Bellows  is  a  man  highly  respected 
in  his  community.  His  word  is  never 
questioned,  nor  are  his  motives.  He  is 
the  father  of  fourteen  children,  all  of 
whom  have  been  raised  without  accident, 
although  they  have  consumed  generous 
quantities  of  milk  from  the  cows  kept  in 
the  barn  that  apparently  incompetent  in¬ 
spectors  and  incompetent  rules  have  con¬ 
demned.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
case  the  judge’s  decision  should  be  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  Appellate  Division  the  situ¬ 
ation  would  be  worse  than  at  present. 
This  is  hardly  allowable.  Were  a  simple 
affirmation  obtained,  the  case  would  be 
no  worse.  That,  however,  is  scarcely 
possible.  The  Court  would  undoubtedly 
hear  carefully  prepared  arguments  on 
both  sides,  and  would  render  a  decision 
defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board  and  inspectors.  Such  a  definition 
would  be  useful  for  both  sides.  When 
the  decision  is  reached,  if  it  proves  to  be 
too  offensive,  it  will  then  be  time  to  see 
that  laws  are  changed.  For  that  matter, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  suit  has  so 
opened  the  eyes  of  people  that  some  laws 
will  be  enacted  compelling  changes  in 
the  method  of  inspecting.  If  such  laws 
are  not  at  once  forthcoming  then  it 
would  seem  that  this  case  should  be  ap¬ 
pealed  without  fail.  If  new  laws  are  en¬ 
acted,  then  it  may  be  a  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  laws  are  changed. 

I  am  stating  this  on  my  own  initiative, 
as  the  attorneys  did  not  make  any  such 
assertions.  Lawyers  who  were  present 
did  not  believe  the  decision  logical,  I  am 
told,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  case,  and 
remained  to  see  how  it  progressed. 

I  hesitate  to  describe  Mr.  Bellows’ 
barn.  It  is  so  easy  to  give  an  incom¬ 
plete  idea  to  one  who  has  never  seen  it, 
yet,  I  know,  that  almost  every  reader  of 
these  lines  is  specially  interested  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  affair.  There  is  no 
evidence  obtainable  to  show  just  what 
the  inspectors  scored  the  barn.  I  talked 
with  one  of  them,  and  he  told  me  that 
it  scored  44  points.  He  said  the  other 


inspectors  scored  it  practically  the  same, 
making  it,  perhaps,  45  or  46  points.  So 
far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  statement 
of  the  scoring  that  has  been  announced. 

I  know  of  other  barns  that  have  been 
scored  at  42,  according  to  statements, 
and  nothing  has  come  of  it.  In  my  opinion 
Mr.  Bellows’  barn  ought  to  score  higher. 
The  water  is  splendid,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  one  of  those  Delaware  county  hill¬ 
side  springs.  I  could  not  see  but  that  the 
milk  is  cooled  properly.  Mr.  Bellows 
says  the  stable  lacks  a  little  for  light, 
and  he  has  added  a  window  or  two,  since 
the  milk  was  rejected  and  taken  back 
again.  No  change  was  made  in  the  barn, 
until  the  milk  was  again  accepted.  Mr. 
Bellows  is  not  a  wealthy  man.  He  is  a 
farmer.  Formerly  he  taught  school, 
spending  some  20  years  of  his  life  as  a 
teacher.  He  has  a  large  family,  some  of 
whom  are  teachers  or  have  been  engaged 
in  teaching.  He  is  affording  every  one 
of  the  children  good  educational  advan¬ 
tages:  Naturally  he  has  little  money  for 
building  new  barns  or  installing  concrete 
floors.  Really  the  worst  feature  of  the 
barn,  as  I  consider  it,  is  the  fact  that  the 
floors  are  not  tight.  He  is  losing  some 
of  the  fertility  that  might  be  added  to 
his  land  were  he  able  to  save  all  of  the 
liquids.  I  pulled  up  some  of  the  planks 
in  the  floor  to  see  what  is  under  it.  To 
my  surprise  everything  seems  dry  and 
reasonably  clean,  and  no  odor  was  com¬ 
ing  from  underneath.  This  is  explainable 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  barn  is  on  a  dry 
gravelly  knoll  or  hillside,  and  no  offen¬ 
sive  matter  is  retained.  The  stable  has 
been  whitewashed  and  it  is  kept  in  very 
good  order.  In  my  judgment  the  milk 
produced  at  his  barn  is  decidedly  whole¬ 
some.  As  I  have  stated  before,  it  matters 
comparatively  little  what  a  barn  scores. 
Much  depends  upon  the  care  that  is 
taken,  and  the  cleanliness  of  habit  of  the 
operators.  Mr.  Bellows  and  his  family 
are  people  who  stand  exceptionally  well 
in  the  community.  They  are  leaders  in 
progress  and  enterprise.  Cream  only  is 
shipped  from  the  co-operative  creamery 
of  which  Mr.  Belows  is  a  patron  and  a 
director.  That  cream  is  wholesome  as 
it  leaves  the  Cold  Spring  Creamery 
platform.  What  it  is  when  distributed 
in  New  York  city,  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  the  Board  of  H'ealth  of 
New  York  city  may  well  interest  itself 
in  that  problem,  and  if  they  choose  to  go 
further  let  them  follow  it  to  the  kitchen 
or  back  room  of  some  of  the  tenement 
houses.  The  country  end  of  the  problem 
can  better  be  looked  after  by  others.  I 
talked  with  a  good  many  people  while  in 
Roxbury.  Not  a  person  said  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  deal  severely 
with  co-operative  creameries  and  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers,  but  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  community  is  charged  with 
that  thought.  You  get  the  impression 
without  a  word  said  about  it,  before  you 
have  been  in  town  an  hour. 

What  were  the  conditions  of  the  re¬ 
jection  of  Mr.  Bellows’  milk  from  Cold 
Spring  Creamery?  The  following  was 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  evidence  before 
a  nonsuit  was  ordered.  Late  in  June  a 
person  claiming  to  be  an  inspector  came 
and  looked  over  the  premises.  He  asked 
some  questions,  but  made  no  recom¬ 
mendations.  No  notice  was  served,  and 
no  copy  of  score  left.  Nothing  was  heard 
until  October  6,  when  a  formal  notice 
was  received  stating  .that  certain  unsan¬ 
itary  conditions  existed,  but  no  statement 
was  made  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
correct  them.  Another  inspector  ap¬ 
peared  on  December  2,  but  he  did  not 
tell  what  ought  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  situation,  and  .on  December  7,  the 
Cold  Spring  Creamery  received  notice  to 
stop  the  shipment  of  Mr.  Bellows’  milk. 
Mr.  Bellows  immediately  wrote  and 
asked  what  he  must  do  to  get  reinstated. 
Nothing  was  heard  from  this  request  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  received  a  copy  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
On  December  26,  or  27,  another  inspect¬ 
or  arrived.  He  repeated  the  operations 
of  the  others,  and  said  nothing.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  6  notice  was  received  at  the  cream¬ 
ery  that  the  milk  might  be  accepted. 
There  was  absolutely  no  change  made 
during  this  time,  except  that  a  veterinary 
was  called  to  approve  the  health  of  the 
herd.  One  day  after  the  milk  had  been 
accepted,  and  a  full  week  after  the  last 
inspection,  Mr.  Bellows  put  in  a  muslin 
curtain  window.  Attorney  Ives  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  and  is  a  young  man  of 
standing  in  his  community.  He  has  made 
no  charge  for  services,  thus  far.  I  was 
very  favorably  impressed  with  every¬ 
thing  so  far  as  the  plaintiff’s  end  of  the 
affair  is  concerned.  Considerable  money 
has  been  collected  an  cl  most  of  it  has 
been  placed  in  Mr.  Bellows’  hands  by  his 
neighbors  and  acquaintances. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have 
learned  that  the  defendant’s  counsel  al¬ 
leged  that  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the 
city  charter  that  any  city  official,  like  this 
health  officer,  shall  not  be  liable  to  prose¬ 
cution  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has 
exceeded  his  authority.  H.  H.  lyon. 


A  JUNK  PILE  MOUNTAIN 

OF  VERY  EXPENSIVE 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 
EXPERIENCE 


(A  sample  pile  of  scrapped  competitive  separator  bowls— the  frames  being 
broken  up  in  the  field  to  save  the  freight  on  same). 

During  the  year  1909,  more  than  10,000  enlightened  and 
disgusted  American  users  of  poor  or  wornout  competitive  makes 
of  separators  threw  them  aside  and  replaced  them  w  ith  new 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

on  top  of  8,500  having  done  so  in  1908,  7,000  in  1907  and  5,000 
a  year  for  several  years  before,  or  at  least  50, 0t  hi  w  ithin  ten  years. 

If  it  were  possible  to  put  these  50,000  machines  into  one 
huge  “junk  pile77,  as  they  have  in  fact  gone  into  a  thousand 
“junk  piles77,  it  would  make  a  veritable  mountain  of  cream 
separator  experience,  as  impressive  as  Pikes  Peak  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  as  much  costly  acquired  separator  experience  as  though 
it  were  a  great  mine  of  gold  or  silver. 

These  50,000  “near77  and  “just  as  good77  cream  separators 
cast  aside  to  be  replaced  with  De  Laval  machines  within  ten 
years,  and  so  many  of  them  within  a  couple  of  years,  cost  their 
users  at  least  three  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  the  first 
place  and  probably  wasted  three  times  that  much  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  product,  excessive  repairs  and  excessive  time 
required  to  put  the  milk  through  them  while  they  were  used,  or 
a  total  of  at  least  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  more  likely 
twenty-live  millions. 

What  has  happened  in  America  in  this  way  has  in  the  same 
time  been  doubled  throughout  the  rest  of  the  w  orld,  so  that  the 
total  aggregates  twice  as  much,  or  perhaps  fifty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  And  worse  still,  this  accounts  only  for  those  users  who 
have  recognized  the  facts  and  remedied  them.  There  are  thous¬ 
ands  more  users  of  inferior  separators  who  have  yet  to  do  so, 
and  unfortunately  some  yet  embarking  anew  on  this  expensive 
separator  experience  of  their  own. 

These  figures  are  monumental,  but  they  deal  with  a  problem 
of  enormous  importance  to  everyone  who  has  cream  to  separate 
from  milk,  which  the  average  man  can  better  appreciate  put  in 
this  collective  way  than  he  can  when  applied  to  himself  alone, 
though  it  means  exactly  the  same  thing  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  facts  are  all  capable  of  proof  to  the  man  who  cares  to  have 
them  proved  and  who  doesn’t  want  to  contribute  at  his  own 
expense  to  this  enormous  and  ever-increasing  “junk  pile77 
mountain  of  cream  sepaiator  experience,  or,  better  still,  to  the 
man  w  ho  has  been  doing  so  and  thinks  it  about  time  to  stop. 

To  such  owners  we  would  say  that  the  De  Laval  Company 
will  this  year  continue  its  “trade  allowances 7 7  for  these  old 
machines,  because  of  the  opportunity  such  exchanges  afford  in  an 
educational  way  for  the  most  practical  illustration  possible  of  the 
difference  between  good  and  poor  separators,  and  thus  putting  a 
stop  to  the  sale  of  others  like  them  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Any  desired  “trade  allowance77  information  may  always 
be  had  of  the  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  or  of  the  Company 
direetly. 

- ♦ - 
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A  NEW  BUTTER  FAT  RECORD. 

An  event  of  no  little  interest  to  dairy¬ 
men,  particularly  breeders  of  purebred 
Holstein  cattle,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
new  world’s  record  made  at  the  farm  of 
C.  A.  Schrocder,  West  Bend,  Wis.  In 
seven  days  Cedar  Lawn  Dc  Kol  Johanna, 
113565,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  two 
months,  20  days,  and  11  days  after  calv¬ 
ing,  produced  20.697  pounds  butter  fat 
from  513.7  pounds  of  milk,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  test  of  4.03  per  cent.  This  record 
shows  an  increase  of  over  a  pound  of 
butter  fat  over  any  previous  Holstein 
record  made  by  a  junior  two-year-old 
(under  2 /2  years),  and  will  probably 
stand  for  some  time.  In  other  words, 
this  heifer  averaged  2.957  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  from  73.4  pounds  of  milk  daily 
for  seven  days.  How  many  readers  have 
a  mature  scrub  or  grade  cow  that  will 
do  nearly  as  well,  or  two  of  the  same 
age  that  can  equal  it?  The  grain  mixture 
fed  was  made  up  of  40  pounds  gluten 
feed,  30  pounds  ground  oats,  20  pounds 
wheat  bran,  15  pounds  oil  meal,  10  pounds 
cornmcal  and  10  pounds  ground  barley. 
Eleven  pounds  of  this  mixture  with  one 
pound  of  dried  malt  sprouts  was  fed 
daily  together  with  five  pounds  Alfalfa 
and  30  pounds  corn  silage.  How  many 
can  tell  how  much  their  cows  consume, 
and  what  they  produce  in  milk  and  butter 
fat,  and  if  not,  why  not?  With  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  feed  and  labor  the  farmer 
must  secure  the  most  efficient  machine 
for  the  production  of  butter  fat,  and  learn 
to  run  it  properly.  On  the  farm  in  ques¬ 
tion  a  dozen  such  machines  are  operated 
so  efficiently  that  a  monthly  milk  check 
for  three  figures  is  one  of  the  results, 
not  to  mention  the  calves  and  pigs  that 
get  the  skim-milk.  But  above  all  con¬ 
sider  the  satisfaction  in  operating  a  doz¬ 
en  good  machines.  Whether  you  are  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  commercially  or  for  your 
own  consumption,  what  good  reason 
have  you  for  not  testing  your  cows  to 
determine  their  money-making  or  losing 
abilities?  If  you  have  not  started  on  the 
right  road,  get  at  least  one  or  two  head 
of  the  best  bred  stock  you  can  afford  and 
improve  your  best  producers. 

L.  R.  DAVIES. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Roaring. 

I  have  a  mare  13  years  old  mat  has  had 
a  slight  touch  of  heaves  for  the  past  two 
years,  but  this  Spring  seems  to  be  wind- 
broken,  as  she  makes  a  roaring  noise,  which 
can  be  heard  a  long  distance  doing  light 
farm  work.  Is  there  any  remedy  or  cure? 

Xew  York.  J.  H.  u. 

There  is  no  remedy  other  than  an  expen¬ 
sive,  difficult  and  not  always  perfectly  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
paralyzed  cartilages  and  vocal  cord  of  the 
larynx.  She  may  do  better  if  given  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  for  a  week  and  then 
three  times  a  day.  Wet  all  food.  Do  not 
give  bulky  food  of  any  sort  at  noon.  Allow 
twice  the  usual  rest  period  before  work¬ 
ing  after  a  meal.  a.  s.  a. 

Coughing  Cow. 

I  am  very  anxious  about  a  cough  our 
Jersey  cow  has.  I  expect  her  to  drop  her 
calf  in  four  or  five  weeks.  We  are  new 
in  the  business,  having  this  cow  nearly  two 
years.  She  had  one  calf  June  2.'),  1909. 
This  cough  has  been  with  her  about  two 
months.  She  has  been  out  doors  several 
of  the  warmer  days  the  last  five  weeks. 
She  seems  to  be  well  and  healthy  other 
ways,  rather  small  in  size,  a  good  cow  not 
so  hardy  as  the  other  cows  we  have.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  sell  her  when  fresh 
and  get  a  new  cow?  She  is  good  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  12  to  14  quarts  when 
fresh,  about  five  years  old.  We  have  a  cow 
whose  droppings  are  always  quite  soft.  Is 
this  a  good  or  bad  sign?  w.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

We  cannot  advise  the  policy  of  always 
passing  along  an  unsatisfactory  animal  to 
some  other  person  who  will  be  sure  to  have 
the  same  unpleasant  and  profitless  experi¬ 
ence.  If  the  cow  has  to  be  sold  let  her 
go  to  the  man  who  deals  in  “canner”  cows,, 
a  term  applied  to  old,  skinny,  worthless 
cattle,  which  are  killed  to  “can”  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  sinews  of  war  to  foreign  armies 
and  jack  tars.  But  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  cow  in  question  needs  to  have 
such  an  end.  It  may  be  that  she  will  be 
all  right  when  the  calf  comes  and  she  can 
be  turned  out  to  grass  the  livelong  day. 
Meanwhile  we  would  strongly  suggest  the 


advisability  of  having  her  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  cough 
is  due  to  tuberculosis.  If  it  is,  the  cow 
should  be  destroyed.  It  is  best  for  the 
droppings  of  a  dairy  cow  to  be  normally 
soft.  a.  s.  A. 

Tender  Hoofs. 

I  am  compelled  to  drive  considerably  on 
one  of  the  new  State  roads.  It  is  too 
hard  for  the  forward  feet  of  my  horse.  In 
your  judgment,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
have  a  horse  shod  for  such  a  road?  Iler 
feet  arc  inclined  to  be  rather  flat,  and  I 
have  tried  heavy  flat  iron  shoes  and  did 
not  get  the  result  required.  M.  v.  B. 

New  York. 

Put  on  a  dressing  of  pine  tar  and  oakum, 
cover  with  a  thick  pad  of  leather  and 
then  with  a  flat  bar  shoe.  If  this  does 
not  help,  then  shoe  with  a  Dempsey  rub¬ 
ber  pad,  or  other  patent  rubber  pad  used 
to  reduce  concussion.  Your  smith  can  ob¬ 
tain  such  pads  from  any  dealer  in  horse- 
shoers’  supplies.  One  rubber  pad  is  made 
with  an  air  cushion,  on  the  pneumatic 
principle,  and  may  prove  best  in  the 
case  of  your  horse.  a.  s.  a. 

Bloody  Urine. 

What  causes  cows  to  discharge  blood 
with  the  urine,  that  seems  to  be  quite  a 
disease  around  here  in  this  neighborhood? 
Do  the  cows  eat  some  kind  of  a  weed? 
What  is  the  cure?  o.  w. 

Washington. 

The  common  cause  is  the  eating  of  some 
acrid  plant  in  the  pasture.  The  disease  is 
most  common  where  the  cattle  go  on  wild 
or  timber  pasture.  It  is  seldom  met  with 
where  the  pastures  are  made  up  of  “tame” 
grasses.  One  has  to  stop  the  cause  when 
an  animal  becomes  affected.  This  done  the 
popular  remedy  is  powdered  alum  given  in 
tablespoonful  doses  as  required.  Dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  (copperas)  also  is  useful  in 
dram  doses.  It  is  not  a  safe  medicine  for 
cows  in  calf,  however,  and  with  them  the 
alum  is  preferable.  Drinking  water  acidu¬ 
lated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  also  may 
be  tried.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion. 

A  cow  was  taken  sick  after  calving; 
the  afterbirth  was  not  retained.  She  was 
taken  with  a  staggering  gait,  like  the  gait 
of  milk  fever,  a  constant,  chewing  and 
biting  of  herself  and  stones  or  wood;  she 
did  not  seem  to  realize  what  she  was 
about.  The  bowels  were  natural ;  the  milk 
flow  was  not.  diminished.  She  had  been 
fed  on  silage,  chip  feed  and 
She  seems  nearly  right  now 
me  what  was  the  matter 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 

The  symptoms  indicate  that  she-  had  a 
bad  attack  of  indigestion,  and  staggering 
or  dizziness  resulted.  She  should  have 
received  a  full  dose  of  physic,  such  as  a 
pound  or  more  of  epsom  salts,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger  and  a  cupful  of  black¬ 
strap  molasses  in  three  quarts  of  warm 
water  as  one  dose.  Then  no  food  should 
have  been  given  until  the  medicine  had 
acted.  After  that  feeding  should  bo  care¬ 
fully  and  gradually  resumed.  Whenever  a 
cow  suffers  from  indigestion  from  any 
cause  it  is  well  to  starve  her  for  at  least 
24  hours.  a.  s.  a. 

Bone  Tumor. 

1  have  a  three-vear-old  cow  that  has  a 
hard  bony  bunch  growing  under  one  eye. 
It  began  to  form  last  February  about  three 
inches  below  the  eye  and  is  enlarging 
slowly.  Does  it  indicate  lumpy  jaw?  I 
did  not  know  lumpy  jaw  ever  came  at 
that  place.  What  is  your  opinion  and 
what  should  be  done  with  it?  e.  s.  s. 

The  tumor  is  located  high  for  one  due 
to  actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw)  ;  still  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fungus  of  that  disease. 
In  some  instances  the  root  of  a  molar 
tooth  is  involved.  Examine  the  teeth.  If 
one  is  split  or  diseased  its  removal  may 
help  matters.  Otherwise  we  would  paint 
the  lump  carefully  with  tincture  of  iodine 
each  other  day.  Smear  a  little  lard  around 
the  lump  to  prevent  the  iodine  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  eye  or  excoriating  sound  skin. 
If  the  lump  softens  it  will  have  to  be 
opened  and  after  evacuation  of  the  pus 
the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  cauter¬ 
ized.  As  a  rule  such  growths  prove 
troublesome  if  they  involve  the  bone  of  the 
face.  a.  s.  a. 


Buffalo  gluten. 

Can  you  tell 
with  her? 
c.  e.  c. 


After  “Sousers 
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“Sousing"  or 
rinsing  complicated 
cream  separators  is 
both  unsatisfactory 
and  unlawful,  for 
laws  are  being 
passed  to  stop  it. 


A  pan  loll  of  disks  the 
maker  says  “souse  as 
one  piece.” 


Here  is  the  South 
Dakota  law : 

“Cream  shall  be 
unmerchantable  for  buttermaking  if  it  has 
been  skimmed  by  a  filthy,  unclean,  unsani¬ 
tary  or  unwashed  separator.” 

Other  states  are  passing  similarlaws.  Makers 
or  agents  who  advise  “sousing”  are  willing  to 
make  a  law  breaker  of  you.  to  cause  you  the  loss 
of  your  cream,  or  make  you  liable  fo  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment.  in  order  to  sell  you  a  complicated 
machine.  Wise  dairymen  let  disk-filled  and 
other  complicated  machines  alone.  They  pre¬ 
fer  simple,  sanitary,  easy  to  clean 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

for  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
neither  disks  nor  other  con¬ 
traptions,  yetproduce  twice 
the  skimming  force  of  com¬ 
mon  separators.  The 
World’s  Best.  World’s 
biggest  separator  works. 

Branch  factories  in  Canada 
and  Germany.  Sales  ex¬ 
ceed  most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined.  Probably  re¬ 
place  more  common  sepa¬ 
rators  than  any  one  maker 
of  such  machines  sells. 

Write  for  Catalogue  153. 
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The  only 
piece  inside 
Dairy  Tubu¬ 
lar  Bowls. 


.  THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  I»A. 

Chicago,  III.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


I  assume  all  the  risk 
by  guaranteeing  you 
perfect  satisfaction  in 
every  detail. 

Whether  you  want  one 
stall  or  a  full  barn  equip¬ 
ment,  write  to  me  and  I  will 
show  you  how  to  save  money  and 
at  t lie  same  time  secure  the  best, 
most  sanitary,  most  convenient 
barn  equipment  made 

James  Litter  Carriers,  Feed  Carriers, 
Stanchions,  Cow  Stalls  and  other  Barn 
Equipment  are  the  Standard 

James  Cow  Stalls  have  these  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  No  one  else 
can  furnish  them : 

The  "Aligning”  Stanchion;  “Steer- 
cow-right”  Device;  “Self-Clean¬ 
ing”  Manger;  Chain  “Lock-open’ 
Device. 

Write  for  my  prices  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Also  latest  catalog 
and  prices  of  JAMES  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers. 

Write  today.  A  postal  card  will  do 
W.  D.  James,  Mgr. 

KENT  MFC.  CO. 

130  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson 
WIs. 
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PDI  IMD^C  IMPROVED 
wrtumDo  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M4,  Foregtvllle,  Conn. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
HOB  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Massachusetts  Milk  Prices. — Please 
correct  a  statement  made  in  May  14 
issue,  page  579.  The  Winter  price  nets 
the  farmers  at  their  door  less  than  35  cents 
an  8 L. -quart  can,  instead  of  40  cents,  as 
the  paper  states;  Summer  price  less  than 
2S  cents,  instead  of  32  cents.  This  price 
is  in  the  second  zone,  the  third  and  fourth 
and  greater  distance  zones  arc  one  cent  less, 
each  zone  the  farther  you  go  from  Boston. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducing  ones,  and  they  would  aud  do  receive 
one  and  two  cents  less  respectively  than 
the  second.  These  are  the  C.  Brigham  Com¬ 
pany  prices.  The  other  contractors  pay  the 
same  price  or  less,  only  some  do  not  re¬ 
quire  contracts.  A,  e.  p. 

Ilopkinton,  Mass. 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
((l  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY'  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
J  ust us  II.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  irial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvilfe,  Conn. 


MILK  NEWS 


Add  an  ^xtra  layer  to  your 

milk  profits !  Quickly  cooled  and 
aerated  milk  makes  higher  pricedcreum 
and  butter.  We  will  explain  the  won¬ 
derful  working  of  the  profit-paying 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Aerator. 
It  makes  dairy  profits  bigger.  W rite. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Ce„ 
11th  St.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

- 


June  4, 


American  Automatic 
Milk  Can  Cleaner 


Self  Adjusting 


CLEANS  ANY 
SIZE  MILK 
CAN  IN  LESS 
THAN  THIRTY 
SECONDS. 

Will  pay  for 
itself  in  a 
few  weeks 
time,  and 
will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Head  what 
Mr.McMahon 
says  : 


We  Guarantee 
Perfect  Satisfaction 


St.  Paui  ,  Mins.,  1 1  ".*>  Bock  Street .  May  2, 1910. 
American  Grain  Separator  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gknth  :  I  purchased  one  of  the  American  Automatic  Milk 
Can  Cleaners  and  find  it  is  a  great  success.  II  will  clean  any 
Size  can  without  changing  the  brushes,  and  scour  it  better  and 
In  less  time  than  can  he  done  oy  hand.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in 
lesB  than  a  month.  I  would  not  he  without  this  machine  for 
three  times  the  price  I  paid  for  it.  C.  Mt-MAHON. 


Write  ua  for  Catalog,  Price  1,1st  aud  further  testimonials. 


American  Grain  Separator  Co. 

No.  1035  Essex  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


The 

Hoover 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Diggers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 


THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  No.  56,  Avory,  Ohio. 

Transfer  points — Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  Idaho  Falls,  Id. ;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Hamilton, 
Out. ;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


■ffERE/r/S — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

Tho  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  invented. 
Two  harrows  In  one.  Throws  the  dirt  out.  then 
in,  leaving  the  land  level  and  true. 
\i  A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Needs 

'A  ^  no  Tongue  Truck.  Jointed  Pole. 

Beware  of  Imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  6end  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
839  Main  St., 
lligganuin,  Goon. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
STmrch  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


Keep  HoSs 

■  ■  BAB 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 

WITH 


KRESO  DIPN9.I 


WILL  DO  THE  WORK 


THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 


TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 


KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  HILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM. 

AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISIN  FECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Sc  PURIFY. 


ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NOl 


PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO.. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


i910. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  HEN. 

Natural  Incubation  Favored. 

Part  II. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  keep  one  hun¬ 
dred  purebred  chickens,  not  fancy  stock, 
but  good,  strong,  utility  stock  bred  for 
meat  and  eggs,  such  as  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
etc.  Get  rid  of  those  old  mongrels  that 
stand  around  in  the  fence  corners'.  They 
are  a  nuisance  indeed.  Get  some  good 
purebreds  and  make  a  good  house  for 
them,  and  feed  and  water  them  just  as 
often  as  you  do  the  cow  and  the  horse, 
and  they  will  pay  double  the  profit  the 
cow  does.  Purebred  poultry  pays.  No 
matter  how  fine  stock  a  man  has  it  will 
soon  look  as  common  as  dirt  unless 
given  intelligent  care.  Take  a  pride  in 
your  chickens  as  much  so  as  anything 
else,  and  you  will  soon  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  allowing  gold 
dollars  to  slip  between  your  fingers  by 
neglecting  them.  Every  farm  within  10 
miles  of  good  markets  ought  to  keep 
100  hens  at  least,  and  clean  up  from 
$250  to  $300  easily  from  them,  and  by 
being  pushed  for  all  they  are  worth 
$500  net  profit  can  be  made.  My  flock 
last  year  netted  me  $5.62  per  hen,  and 
I  did  not  half  try  for  a  record.  I  don’t 
mean  that  I  could  have  made  double  that 
amount,  but  that  I  made  no  great  effort 
to  get  all  I  could  from  them.  In  other 
words,  they  were  not  forced,  nor  did 
I  try  to  hatch  as  many  as  was  possible. 
All  of  them  were  given  decent,  intelli¬ 
gent  care  and  nothing  more.  In  fact  the 
care  could  have  been  improved  upon, 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  have  shown 
better  results  than  they  did.  For  one 
thing,  they  were  crowded  a  good  portion 
of  the  time,  for  I  built  all  the  houses 
without  help  and  was  often  behind  on 
the  job.  January,  1909,  I  had  43  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Red  pullets  and  42  mongrel  hens. 
The  mongrels  I  bought  from  neighbors 
just  for  setting  purposes.  The  Reds 
were  my  own  raising,  but  were  late 
hatched,  and  the  oldest  began  laying 
about  Christmas,  1908,  and  some  only 
attained  laying  age  by  February  1,  1909. 
It  can  be  seen  from  my  egg  record  how 
handicapped  I  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  by  such  young  stock.  January 
1  my  record  shows  only  six  eggs  from 
the  whole  flock  of  43  pullets  and  42 
hens.  The  month’s  record  ran :  6,  9, 
14,  13,  12,  15,  16,  23,  17,  18,  19,  23, 
28,  17,  31,  25,  23,  20,  28,  28,  22,  24, 
26,  24,  24,  26,  29,  26,  23,  26,  29.  I  don’t 
cite  that  as  a  heavy  laying  record,  for 
all  the  pullets  were  not  of  laying  age 
before  February  1.  During  February 
I  got  816  eggs  which  as  a  record  counts 
for  nothing,  as  I  began  setting  hens  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  and  set  12  during  the  month. 
In  March  I  set  22,  April  25,  May  20  and 
June  8,  making  a  total  of  87  hens  and 
pullets  set.  The  breeding  was  all  done 
from  the  matured  pullets.  All  the 
brooding  as  well  as  the  hatching  was 
done  by  hens,  so  that,  of  course,  in¬ 
terfered  materially  with  the  egg-record 
and  sales  of  eggs.  Yet,  my  total  sale 
of  eggs  for  the  entire  year,  including 
eggs  laid  by  early  hatched  pullets  (those 
hatched  February  24  began  laying 
August  5)  was  $190.69.  The  laying 
during  the  Fall  from  early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets  was  not  very  great,  there'  being 
only  a  dozen  or  so  of  quite  early 
broods,  others  coming  on  at  the  rate 
of  about  six  to  eight  broods  hatched 
each  week  up  to  July  1.  I  began  selling 
off  the  old  mongrel  hens  and  undesirable 
yearling  pullets  in  August,  retaining  25 
of  the  Reds  best  for  breeders  this  year. 
My  total  hatch  from  the  87  set  was  777 
strong  chicks,  the  weak  ones  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  die.  Of  these  650  were  raised 
to  broiler,  roaster  and  adult  age. 

The  broods  when  hatched  were 
doubled  up  somewhat,  and  given  to  the 
best  mothers  and  the  undesirable  reset. 
About  15  chicks  on  an  average  were 
given  each  hen  to  brood.  They  were 
placed  in  A-shaped  coops,  the  hens  were 
kept  in  and  the  chicks  allowed  free 
range.  The  coops  had  a  floor  area  of 
about  20x30  inches.  After  the  chicks 
were  an  average  of  10  weeks  old  the 
hens  were  taken  away  and  put  in  laying 
pens.  They  were  put  on  good  ration, 
and,  of  course,  after  having  had  a  long 
rest  setting  and  brooding,  soon  began 
laying  again.  As  they  began  brooding 
in  August  and  September  they  were 
taken  to  market  before  they  entered  the 
moult.  When  the  hens  were  taken  from 
the  chicks  the  chicks  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  A-shaped  coops  until 
sold  for  broilers  as  they  attained  the 
desired  weight.  As  the  pullets  grew  to 
the  weight  of  2*4  to  three  pounds  they 
were  put  in  colony  houses,  in  which  they 
are  wintered,  but  still  were  allowed 
free  range.  As  I  was  behind  with 
work,  these  pullets  were  somewhat 
crowded  and  retarded  in  development, 


I  think.  Yet  there  were  never  over  45 
in  a  house  five  feet  by  7%,  and,  of 
course,  they  only  roosted  in  it.  Yet,  I 
consider  that  crowding  young  stock,  or 
old  stock  for  that  matter.  Thirty  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  is-  enough  for  a  house  5x7(4- 
During  the  Winter  I  use  these  colony 
houses  for  laying  houses,  reducing  the 
number  kept  in  each  to  15.  I  will  later 
describe  this  house,  which  is  sectional 
and  built  on  original  ideas,  and  also  ex¬ 
plain  my  method  of  handling  setting 
hens  so  as  to  use  large  numbers  of  them 
for  hatching.  I  think  the  average  farm¬ 
er  will  do  better  and  will  be  surer  of 
attaining  success  if  he  use  hens  instead 
of  incubators  and  brooders.  I  can  set 
and  manage  100  hens  with  greater  ease 
than  I  can  two  200-egg  incubators,  and 
can  get  from  25  to  50  per  cent  better 
hatches,  and  chicks  that  will  be  worth 
about  twice  as  much  each  as  incubator 
hatched.  The  following  statement  shows 
results  obtained  from  my  small  flock  of 
43  Red  pullets  and  42  mongrel  hens 
during  the  year  1909: 

ACCOUNTING. 

Sales  : 

Total  sale  of  eggs  . $190.69 

Total  sale  of  broilers  and  roasters.  228.40 
Total  sain  of  60  old  hens  (some 
yearlings).  (The  60  sold  were 
repladed  with  60-  thoroughbred 
It.  I.  Red  pullets  at  laying  age. 

No  account  made) .  40.25 

$459.34 

Inventory : 

By-products,  5  tons  hen  manure 
(treated  with  land  plaster  to  fix 
its  properties,  making  as  valuable 
as  commercial  fertilizers,  for 
which  we  pay  $35  to  $40  per 

ton),  at  $20  .  100.00 

168  thoroughbred  Red  pullets,  $1.50 

each  (all  laying  age)  .  252.00 

17  thoroughbred  Red  cockerels, 

$1.50  each  .  25.50 

Value  total  product  . $836.84 

Expenses : 

Total  cost  of  all  feed  and  eggs 

bought  for  new  blood  . $358.81 

Net  amount  made  off  85  pullets  and 

hens  during  year  . $478.03 

Net  per  bird  .  $5.62 

All  feed  was  bought  at  rather  stiff 
prices  (delivered),  else  my  showing 
would  be  even  better  than  it  appears. 
Without  question,  a  great  many  farmers 
could  raise  three-fourths  of  the  food 
necessary  for  such  a  flock.  With  me, 
however,  it  is  somewhat  different,  as  I 
should  have  had  to  keep  a  hired  man 
and  in  addition  run  the  risk  of  a  crop 
failure.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
consider  it  wiser  to  buy  all,  or  a  large 
portion,  of  the  grain.  A  ton  or  two  of 
mangels  can  easily  be  grown  at  little 
expense,  which  will  keep  the  birds 
healthy,  and  add  many  dollars  to  the 
profit  side  of  the  accounts. 

Connecticut.  w.  h.  tomlinson. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Stronger  hoops  than 
others.  Have  three  bear¬ 
ings  all  around  the  doors 
like  a  safe  or  refrigerator 
door.  Staves  soaked  in 
creosote  preservative  if 
you  wish.  Our  Silos  are 
different  from  other  Round 
Silos.  Free  Catalog  gives 
details.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 
CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  WEST  STREET  RUTLAND  VT 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 
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MILK  DEALERS’  PROFITS. 

Witness  said  accounts  with  farmers  are 
paid  by  the  15th  of  each  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  milk  is  received, 
although  the  contract  makes  the  25th  the 
iinal  day. 

“By  holding  back  the  farmers’  money 
15  days,  or  until  it  amounts  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  are  you  not  in  reality 
doing  business  on  some  one  else’s  money 
and  not  on  your  own?" 

"Oh,  no.” 

“What  are  you  doing?” 

The  question  went  unanswered. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  report 
of  a  hearing  on  the  Boston  milk  situa¬ 
tion.  C.  H.  Hood,  one  of  the  largest 
milk  contractors,  was  telling  about  his 
business.  He  told  how  the  capital  of 
his  company  had  been  increased  some 
2,000  per  cent,  and  then  claimed  that  he 
was  not  paid  enough  for  his  energy  and 
work.  They  were  not  doing  well  on 
this  basis  “compared  with  the  profits  of 
the  meat  packers.” 


RAILROAD 


RATES  FOR  LIVE 
EXHIBITORS. 


STOCK 


C.  M.  Fleischer,  Secretary  of  National 
Association  of  Live  Stock  Breeders,  Rais¬ 
ers  and  Shippers,  99  Randolph  Street.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  has  taken  np  the  subject  with 
the  various  Traffic  Associations  throughout 
the  country,  also  all  railroad  companies, 
of  the  granting  of  a  flat  half  fare  for 
all  exhibitors  of  live  stock  at  State  and 
interstate  fairs  and  live  stock  shows.  At 
the  same  time  the  question  of  attendants 
for  same  will  be  considered  and  in  the 
case  of  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hauling  one  or  more  attendants 
free  with  stock,  also  the  abolishing  of 
extra  rate  on  special  size  cars,  the  extra 
rates  on  speed  horses,  etc.  This  subject 
is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire 
agricultural  and  live  stock  industry  of  the 
country  at  large  and  means  that  if  the 
same  is  established  that  the  number  of 
exhibitors  will  be  vastly  increased,  which 
will  mean  largely  increased  attendance  at 
all  fairs  and  shows.  Mr.  Fleischer  states 
that  he  has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
secretaries  of  fairs  and  shows  and  a  very 
large  majority  of  all  the  secretaries  of  the 
numerous  live  stock  associations  through¬ 
out  the  country,  lie  is  preparing  a.  table 
of  statistics  showing  the  enormous  interest 
involved  and  will  submit  those  facts  and 
figures  to  the  various  traffic  associations 
and  railroad  officials.  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  7nvo  Stock  Breeders  will  hold  its 
second  annual  convention  October  12,  1910. 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  during  American 
Royal  Stock  Show. 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  bnilt,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Bllo  Co..  Ih*  Slain  St..  Linear!!!*.  Pa* 


SILOS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  because  of 
their  massive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Send  for  catalog. 

HARDER  MFG.  C0„  Box  11,  Coblcskfll,  N.Y. 

FillYourSiloFirstl 

Pay  Afterwards 

I  Wo  want  to  prove  to  you  that  our  machines 
are  a  good  investment  before  you  give  up 
j  your  money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that 
(we  do  not  feel  it  a  risk  to  ■■ 

make  this  offer.  Just  tell  JK  In  our 
us  your  needs.  la  60th 

Year 


SILOFILLING  I 
MACHINERY] 

has  60  years’exporience  behind  it — more  experience 
than  any  other  machinery  of  its  kind  made.  It-has 
,  thousands  of  enihusiastic  owners  in  every  dairy  and 
intensive  farming  district  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  b*  free  from  defects  at  all  times  but  alio  to  t>« 
tho  fltron*e»t,  most  durable  and  modern  of  any- 
manufactured  Our  offer  will  help  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Ask  an  expert'*  advice  if  . 
you  care  to. 


Our  large  free  catalog 
Write  for  it. 


shows  our  complete  line. 


E.  W.  ROSS  CO.Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio  ] 

We  alto  manufacture  the  Ross  Silo 


The  Farmers’Handy  Chemical 

We  will  send  you  interesting  printed  matter  tel¬ 
ling  you  all  about  I’UK l FINE,  i  lie  Disinfectant 
that  is  receiving  so  much  attention  ami  favorable 
notice  from  leading  physicians,  business  men  and 
farmers,  Highly  endorsed  for  lion  houses,  stables, 
etc.  Superior  sheep,  hog  and  cattle  dip.  Liberal 
sized  package  by  mail  for  50e;  gallon  by 
express,  $2,  5  gallons  $6.  Freight  paid  to  your 
railway  station.  Agents  Wanted. 

FITCH  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


to 

the 


Death 
Worms 


Stomach 

Guaranteed 


Wo  will  send  you  100  11)8.  of  Dll. 
HOLLAND'S  3IIKI>ICAlT;i>  STOC  K 
HALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  coAtrt  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  yon  $5.00.  Give  ua  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Stop 
That 
Limp 


Vv 


Keep  your  horses  working  perfectly  all 
tho  time.  Don’t  let  a  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone  or  any  Lameness  stop  them.  Cure 
It  quickly  and  safely,  without  leaving  a  scar, 
blemish  or  white  hairs,  by  using 

Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure 

‘  ‘  I  have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  for  over  25  years  for 
treatment  of  horses  for  Sweeney,  Spavins  and  general 
lameness.  I  believe  that  it  has  no  equal,  l  have 
hail  a  large  experience  with  its  use,  and  marvelous 
success,  and  most  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  general- 
purpose  liniment.  Respectfully, 

C.  K.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.’’ 

We  have  thousands  of  other  letters  like  this. 

Price  $1,00  a  bottle;  6  tor  $5.00.  An  excel¬ 
lent  liniment  for  household  use.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  Ask  them  for  free  hook,  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse,’’  or  write  to 

Or.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Fails,  VL 


Before  You 
Pay  Me  a  Cent 

I  simply  want  an  opportunity  to  show 
you  on  your  stock  BEFORE  you 
pay  me  a  cent,  exactly  what 


TRADE  MARK 


REG. US.  PAT  OFF. 

The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner 

will  do  for  them.  I  want  yon  to  know 
from  actual  experience,  before  you  pay,  how 
surely  it  rids  them  of  worms  —  (the  cause 
of  90  per  cent  of  diseases  and  deaths)  —  how 
quickly  it  will  stop  your  death  losses, 
especially  among  lambs,  sheep  and  hogs;  how 
it  saves  feed;  puts  stock  in  the  finest  con¬ 
dition —  makes  them  thrifty,  healthful  and 
profitable.  Sal-Vet  isamedicatcd  salt,  which 
is  put  where  the  stock  can  get  it  at  will,  and 
they  doctor  themselves.  No  drenching. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  College  of  Agriculture,  Dept,  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  writes: 

"The  ‘Sal-Vet’  which  you  sent  us  hasbeen  used 
with  excellent  satisfaction.  While  we  have  no  de¬ 
finite  information  as  to  the  absolute  effect  on  our 
sheep,  they  consumed  the  preparation  with  results 
which  appear  to  us  to  corroborate  your  statements 
that  it  is  desirable  material  lor  discouraging  the 
development  of  worms,  and  keeping  the  sheep  in 
good  condition. 

I  believe  that  “Sal-Vet’  will  repay  the  user  in  the 
results  which  come  from  its  action  in  his  flock.” 

Send  Me  No  Money 

All  I  ask  is  a  chance  to  prove  my  claims.  You 
have  nothing  to  risk  —  everything  to  gain  so 
send  in  the  coupon  today. 

Sidney  R.  Fell ,  Pres. 

The  S.  R.  Fell  Company,  Oept.R.M.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Prices:  40  lbs.  $2  25  :  100  lbs.  $5.00 ;  200  lbs.  $9.00;  300  lbs. 
$13.00;  500  lbs.  $21.00 


<pV 

>♦ 


4?  s* 
<,'c  •’ 


(f' 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, Lymphangitis), 
Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  bruis¬ 
es  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pain  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
the  hair,  or  laying  tho  horse  up.  Pionsant 
to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  5  D  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (mankind, $1.00  bot- 
ji  tle.)For  Strains, Gout, VaricoseVeins, Var- 
icocele.Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F,,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  inr 

and  indigestion  i/UltH  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy.  ^ 

Sit)  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohi* 


at  P  APEC 


PN  EUMATIC 

Ensilage  Cutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your  silo  in  less  time,  with  less 
power  and  with  less  trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  every  machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work  dlaimed  for  it. 
If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  PAPEC. 

Send  todait  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  10  Shortsville,  New  York. 


THE  PAPEC 


BLOWS 

AND 

TH  ROWS 


.or  <n 

June  4, 


ssa  5io y- warn  a  hit? 

038  THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Collins  Wireless  Telephone  Co.,  Newark. 
N.  .T. 

An  attachment  suit  for  $237.71  has 
been  brought  against  them  in  Chicago. 
They  were  selling  stock  recently. 

International  Lumber  and  Development 
Company,  50  Church  street.  New  York 
City  ;  also  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Selling  stock. 

A  subscriber  asks  if  we  think  the 
stock  a  good  investment.  We  have  seen 
nothing  that  would  indicate  to  us  that 
it  is.  Those  who  take  our  advice  will 
keep  out  of  it. 

I  received  the  cheek  you  sent  me  which 
you  got  for  me  from  Everyday  Life  Maga¬ 
zine,  Chicago,  and  am  much  obliged  lo  you 
for  this  favor.  c.  w.  e. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  refund  on  the  Currier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.’s  scheme  to  sell  patents,  etc., 
through  the  paper.  A  guarantee  was 
mailed  to  return  the  money,  if  no  sale 
was  made. 

Yours  with  check  for  bill  collected  from 
George  F.  Fish,  New  York  City  received, 
for  which  please  accept  many  thanks. 

Although  this  was  a  just  claim,  and  a 
clear  case,  as  Mr.  Fish  had  given  the  goods 
a  satisfactory  trial  without  expense  to 
him,  before  shipment,  yet  I  could  not  seem 
to  get  any  reply  to  bills  or  letters  sent 
him,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
efforts  in  securing  same  for  me.  1  think 
very  highly  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  always  speak  a  good  word  for  you 
when  I  can.  I  enclose  two  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  “Rural”  and  hope  they  may 
continue  with  you.  e.  e.  b. 

Connecticut. ' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  could 
get  no  response  to  demands  for  payment 
of  this  bill,  when  we  referred  to  it  in  this 
column.  After  that  the  check  came. 

Christian’s  Natural  Food  Co.,  New  York 
City  and  Kenilworth,  New  Jersey.  Health 
foods  and  local  sanitariums. 

We  get  reports  from  Trenton,  X.  J. 
that  this  company  has  defaulted  on 
some  of  its  accounts  and  receiver  has 
been  appointed  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  Tt  will  be  remembered 
that  this  company  was  making  an  attempt 
to  sell  stock  to  country  people  some  time, 
back  under  promises  of  great  dividends' 
and  big  profits.  When  The  R.  X.-Y. 
cautioned  readers  against  the  investment 
we  had  some  protests  and  a  threat  of 
a  libel  suit  from  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  company.  We  hope  no  reader  of 
The  R.  Xt.-Y.  has  invested  in  the  stock 
as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  total  loss. 

Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  what 
sort  of  investment  that  offered  by  Mona- 
tou  Realty  Investing  Corporation  of  Times 
Building,  New  York  City,  would  be? 

Virginia.  s.  a.  t. 

We  understand  this  investment  simply 
to  be  the  privilege  of  loaning  them 
money  on  their  notes  (so-called  de¬ 
benture  bonds)  to  be  used  in  speculat¬ 
ing  in  Xew  York  City  real  estate.  Some 
time  back  we  had  a  certificate  of  con¬ 
tract  of  some  kind  from  a  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  farmer,  who  had  paid  in  about  $100, 
and  found  himself  unable  to  pay  the 
balance.  The  company  refused  to  make 
any  allowance  whatever,  and  we  were 
unable  lo  sell  it  at  any  price  for  him, 
so  that  Ids  investment  was  total  loss. 
Suppose  any  other  stranger  were  to  say 
to  you  :  “Send  me  your  money  and  let 
me  buy  real  estate  with  it.  1  will  send 
you  a  note  with  interest  for  10,  15  or 
20  years.”  How  much  money  would 
you  send  him?  Yet,  that  is  the  plain 
proposition  in  these  so-called  debenture 
bond  deals.  You  furnish  the  money, 
and  take  the  risk,  and  the  loss  if  there 
is  any.  If  by  any  chance  there  is  a 
profit  the  other  fellow  gets  it. 

A  year  ago  last  Fall  I  purchased  12 
plum  trees  at  50  cents  per  tree,  from  an 
agent  of  Clark  Nursery  Company.  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  If  any  died  they  were  to  be 
replaced  this  Fall.  When  trees  were  de¬ 
livered  they  were  left  in  front  yard  in 
the  sun,  a  high  west  wind  blowing  on 
them  all  day.  When  I  got  home  from 
work  at  night  I  found  them  there  and  set 
them  out.  Six  of  them  died.  I  wrote  to 
them  and  requested  that  they  should  re¬ 
place  the  six  with  cherry  trees  instead, 
and  they  replied  that  they  would  do  so, 
but  as  they  were  a  higher-priced  tree  I 
should  remit  $1.50  to  make  up  deficiency 
in  price,  and  they  would  ship  trees  this 
Fall.  I  mailed  a  check  for  $1.50  at  once 
and  received  a  receipt  for  same,  but  have 
seen  nothing  of  trees.  I  have  written  to 
them  twice  concerning  the  matter,  but 
they  have  ignored  both  letters.  They  wrere 
also  to  replace  11  peach  trees,  as  shown 
in  their  letter  which  I  enclose.  a.  j.  e. 

New  York. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  above 
except  that  we  have  tried  to  get  an 
explanation  of  their  failure  to  do  as 
they  promised  by  this  customer  and  have 
failed  to  get  any  explanation  from 
them.  Tree  agents  usually  make  any 
verbal  representation  that  will  help  book 
an  order,  but  the  houses  they  represent 
will  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
such  representations.  They  insist  on  a 
written  order.  If  you  buy  from  an 
agent,  see  that  all  the  inducements  he 
makes  are  written  out  plainly  on  the 
order  you  sign.  But  you  need  not  pay 
50  cents  for  plum  trees.  You  can  get  * 
all  you  want  for  20  cents  from  the  best 
houses. 


Kindly  give  your  opinion  of  the  First 
National  Co-operative  Society  of  Chicago, 
Julius  Kahn,  president.  It  was  closed  for 
a  time  by  rivals,  he  claims.  He  now 
offers  to  redeem  the  old  shares  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  if  you  buy  more  in  the  new  organi¬ 
zation.  which  he  opened  again  about  a 
year  ago.  w.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kahn  collected,  it  is  said,  on  the 
old  Cash  Buyers’  Union  scheme  nearly 
$4,000,000  from  country  people.  They 
lost  every  cent  of  it.  No  legitimate 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  do  business, 
though  some  goods  were  bought,  and  a 
show  made,  evidently  to  help  the  sale 
of  stock.  When  the  concern  failed,  the 
four  million  had  disappeared.  Kahn 
was  arrested,  but  got  off  without  pun¬ 
ishment.  as  an  alleged  dreamer.  Abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  was  left  of  the  old  con¬ 
cern  except  the  list  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  old  victims.  Mr.  Kahn 
is  evidently  making  the  best  use  possi¬ 
ble  of  them,  but  the  old  stock  is  worth 
nothing,  and  he  will  not  give  you  any¬ 
thing  of  value  for  it.  It  is  an  asset  to 
him  only  because  he  may  be  able  to 
induce  some  of  the  old  victims  to  put 
more  money  into  the  new  scheme  under 
the  promise  that  they  are  getting  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  old  investment.  He 
can  give  you  the  new  stock  for  the  cost 
of  printing  it.  And  the  old  stock  is 
worth  less  yet,  so  you  can  see  what  you 
get  for  your  money.  It  requires  some 
nerve  to  come  back  to  people  asking  for 
more  money  after  disposing  of  $4,000.- 
000  of  their  money  without  any  return 
whatever,  but  the  person  who  bites  on 
such  bait  must  be  easy. 

I  note  what  you  say  on  page  598  concern¬ 
ing  the  American  Engine  ami  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  I  am  a 
heavy  stockholder  in  this  company  and 
have  lost  everything  I  had  through  the 
deal.  The  manufacturing  proposition  of 
the  company  is  first  class,  but  the  broker 
who  solicited  the  stock  sales  swindled  the 
company  of  all  the  funds.  This  was  H.  A. 
Porter  who  disappeared  about  a  month  ago 
from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  got  away  with 
about  $8,000  in  cash  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  His  present  whereabouts  are  un¬ 
known  bur  we  are  anxious  to  locate  him. 
If  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  should  know 
of  his  whereabouts  it  would  be  a  favor  to 
advise  us.  a.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  confess  we  cannot  muster  a  very 
large  portion  of  sympathy  for  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  this  company  because  of  their 
loss  through  Mr.  Porter.  We  cannot 
believe  that  experienced  business  men  of  • 
their  stamp  could  have  sent  out  either 
directly  themselves  or  through  a  pro¬ 
moter  the  circulars  that  were  issued  bear¬ 
ing  their  name  to  farmers  in  good  faith. 
It  seems  to  us  these  good  people  were 
willing  to  allow  these  promoters  to 
collect  money  from  farmers  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  in  their  manufacturing  en¬ 
terprise  and  permitted  him  to  use  the 
influence  of  their  names  to  induce  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  -stock  under  promises 
that  could  not  reasonably  be  realized. 
We  do  not  know  the  parties  personally 
but  we  are  disgusted  with  this  form 
of  legalized  robbery  of  inexperienced 
investors.  We,  however,  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  an  absconding  defaulter  and 
if  any  of  our  people  know  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Mr.  Porter  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  locate  him  for  the  benefit  of  the 
discomfited  stockholders. 

I  wish  to  say  that  through  a  friend 
of  mine  I  had  your  paper  sent  to  me  on 
trial  and  I  think  that  it  fills  the  bill  better 
than  anything  I  have  had  without  specify¬ 
ing  any  other  agricultural  periodical  which 
I  take.  You  seem  to  be  the  only  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  press  that  has  the  “sand” 
to  take  a  position  which  you  think  is  right 
on  such  matters  as  postal  express,  and 
some  others,  and  to  fight  your  way  through 
and  urge  your  readers  to  help  you  fight.  If 
there  was  a  little  more  of  that  in  this 
country  of  ours,  very  many  things  would 
be  much  better  than  they  are  to-day. 

Massachusetts,  g.  n.  d. 

If  you  have  hesitated  to  ask  your 
neighbor  or  friend  to  allow  you  to  send 
in  his  name  for  a  ten  weeks’  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  go  back  and 
read  the  above  letter  over  again.  We 
get  letters  every  day  expressing  the  same 
results,  not  in  the  same  language,  but 
in  much  the  same  tone.  Sometimes  we 
think  that  these  new  friends  are  the  most 
enthusiastic  about  the  paper.  The  old 
friends  know  what  we  are  doing  from 
week  to  week.  Many  of  the  things  that 
become  familiar  to  us  are  rather  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  new  people 
find  it  something  entirely  different  from 
anything  that  they  have  ever  known  of 
a  paper  of  any  class,  and  of  course,  their 
surprise  finds  expression  in  their  letters, 
and  yet  with  all  this  we  do  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wonderful  in  it.  It  is  simply  an 
honest  effort  from  week  to  week  to  serve 
farmers  the  best  we  can.  This  service 
was  rendered  the  farmer  because  the 
paper  is  dedicated  to  his  interests.  If 
other  papers  were  doing  what  they 
ought  to,  there  would  be  no  surprise  ex¬ 
pressed  with  the  work.  It  is  only  be¬ 
cause  so  many  neglect  their  duties  that 
the  R.  N.-Y.  is  getting  special  credit  for 
a  simple  and  honest  effort  to  serve  its 
subscribers.  j,  j.  d. 


Freight  0n 
Prepaid 


“Breco” 

Rubber 


DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  our  old  reliable 
“PRECO”— guaranteed  waterproof,  fire-resisting,  durable  Rubber  Roofing. 
Made  by  our  own  special  process,  of  long-fibre  wool  felt,saturatedinasph  \lt. 

Fl*CC  Cement  and  Special  Rooting  Heavily  coated  on  both  sides. 

Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll—  Send  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 

Hammer  lave  If _  Get  these  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and 

lice  if  nn  Al  l  .S’P'y  roofing.  Put  them  to  every  test  you 
use  ii  on  can  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  “BRECO”  Rubber  Roof. 


Roofing 


Ing  Is  the  highest  quality  roofing  on  the 
market.  We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 

Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
strong  guaranteeof  satisfaction  ormouey 
back.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 

of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minne- _ _ _ 

sota,  Iowa.  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee.  Don't 
delay  ordering;  these  special  prices  may  not  beoffered  to  you  again. 
Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now.  todav — 

HJE^REES^BROS^Oj^Jootin^egt^l^^Jncinnaii^Ohi^ 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 

35-lb. Roll — 108  -d  oe 
Sq.  Ft. — 1-Ply  M£2 
45-lb. Roll — 108  -t  on 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-11)- Roll — 108  one 
Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply  4£2 

Order  today  .or  write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 

conveni¬ 
ent  time 


are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Ellis  Cham¬ 
pion  No  Si  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger ;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  ('logging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  In  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  those  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


Pottstown ,  Pa. 


YOU  NEED  IT  NOW! 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

With  Low  Steel  Wheels 

THE  wagon  for  a  thousand  farm  jobs.  Low,  handy  and 
strong.  Saves  high  lilting,  saves  strength,  saves  horses. 
Broad  tires,  no  ruts.  Get  it  now  lor  summer  and  fall 
hauling.  We  are  ready  to  ship,  20  styles.  Free  book 
tells  all.  Also  separate  Electric  Steel  Wheels  for  old 
running  gears,  guaranteed  to  fit.  Don’t  wait  ;  the  busy 
hauling  season  is  on.  Send  for  the  book. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48,  Quincy,  Ill, 


Low-Down  Handy  Wagons 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  time  two  men 
could  lose  going  to  the  field  to  load  a  high  wagon 
—one  waiting  on  tlie  other? 

One  man  with  a  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon 
would  have  the  load  lialf  on  before  the  two 
men  get  started.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

TIIE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAl)  HY¬ 
DRAULIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cid3r  e  vaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  \i  no- 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.jfcWo  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,, 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L,  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mapes*  Hen-Lie e-Wax 

Has  been  such  a  boon  to  me  and  my  liens  that  I 
decided  to  place  it  on  the  market.  One  application 
a  year  to  the  perches  has  given  me  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  mites.  Write  for  particulars. 

O.  W.  MAPES,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
_  CATALOGUE 

We  Will  Save  You  Money 

Grit,  Eggs  for  hatching.  Baby  chicks,  etc.  Write 
today.  THE  UNITED  CO..  26-B  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


AND 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


White  Leghorn  and 
Pekin  Ducks  still  in 
the  lead.  We  are 
breeders  of  the 
grandest  laying 
strain  of  SingleComb 
White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$6.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs.  58.00  per 
UK),  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  vigorous,  mature  birds. 
Our  stock  is  the  result  of  15  years  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
WHITE  &  RICE.  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

1  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  White*  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  &  C. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  O.  Box  333,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Eggs  tor  Hatching— Baby  Chicks 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I  .  REDS 

BRICES  REDUCED 


ISIS  PER  100  after  June  1;  full  count  guar¬ 
anteed  on  arrival. 

EGGS  SO OFF  balance  of  soason,  circular 

DAMS  POULTRY  FARM,  Derjin,  Mass. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R,  I,  RedrEr^KSt 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production,  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderliook.  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  tie  Grace,  Maryland. 

Wright's  White  Wyandotte  Winners-j^ 

Chicks  S10  per  100.  GRANDVIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville.N.V. 

Partridge  and  Golden  Rocks,  White 
Guineas,  Eiubden  Geese,  Rouen  and 
Mallard  Ducks.  Duroo  Swine.  Choicejcollie  Pups. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Hone’s  “Bredto Lay”  RoseComb  Reds 

*  arc  deep  wine  red  in  color:  also  superior  layers  or  laiKJ  brown 
Kicks.  Kris's  from  best  mating  hair  price,  remainder  of  the 
season.  Please  semi  tiial  order  and  iei  me  prove  the  quality 
advertised. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


r|UNT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS.  $3.00  per 
10.  R.  O.  R.  I.  Reds,  $1.00  per  15.  Indian 
Runner  Duck,  $1.00  per  10.  Choice  Shropshire 
Sheep.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS-200  Egg  Strain  $2.00  per  12; 
I  others  at  $1 .00  per  12.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakers.  N.  Y. 


HUNN  LAKE  POULTRY  FARM-R,  O.  Rhode  Island  Red 
chicks,  $12  per  hundred  :  White  Wvandotte 
chicks  $10  per  hundred.  BANGALL,  NEW  YORK. 


BARRED  ROCKS— Large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying 
strain.  Best  of  blood,  properly  mated.  Eggs, 
13,  $1.50;  26,  $2.50;  40.  $3  50:  50,  $4;  100,  $7.  Excel¬ 
sior  Poultry  Farm,  R.R.4,  Box  3,  Jonesdale.Wis. 


R  fl  fl  fl  —Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
dUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS— R.  I.  Reds. 

-*■  both  combs:  White  Wyandottes;  Barred  Rocks; 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  S.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns;  safe  delivery;  70#  fertility  guaranteed; 
eggs,  $1,  15;  $5,  100.  F.  Prescott,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10  per  100;  Eggs,  $5  per  100.  Allchicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  raised,  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WD  ROCKS— Eggs  from  tested  heavy  layers, 
i  I  i  $2  for  15,  from  best  pens;  Incubator  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 

BUFF,  wti.  Leghorns,  eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30:  8.  C.  R.  I. 

Roil,  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs.  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cats 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
May  27.  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  or' produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


THE  RURAL 

d'u-.Tan'f  -  r.  r  tt-  - 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.28  ® 

.29 

.30® 

.49 

Gooff  to  Choice . 

.261.2® 

.2716 

28® 

.23 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23  © 

.25 

24® 

.27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.27*6® 

.23 

.30® 

.32 

Common  to  Good.... 

.23  © 

.25 

.25© 

.28 

Factory . 

.22  © 

.23 

.24© 

.25 

Packing  8tOck . 

.20  @ 

.21 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  in  the26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . . 

qt. 

.09© 

.12 

CUKES  15 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

Common  to  Good.. 

@ 

.15 

,16@ 

.18 

..  .12 

© 

.13 

•  14@ 

.16 

Skims . 

@ 

.08 

.10© 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

..  24 

® 

.26 

.28® 

.32 

White,  good  to  choice.  .22 

.23 

.26<& 

.28 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .23 

® 

•23H, 

.26(.n 

.28 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .18 

© 

.22 

.23® 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.85 

®  3.00 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

® 

2.40 

Pea . 

..  2.10 

@  2.40 

qt 

.15 

Bed  Kidney . 

® 

3.75 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.90 

®  3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

..  3.10 

® 

3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

@ 

.26 

Common  to  Good.... 

...  .22 

@ 

.23 

German.  New  Crop.. 

..  .60 

@ 

.65 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ®  .24 

Standard  Grade . 14  @  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .09 
Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06 

Sun  Dried . 04 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1.50 

Huckleberries . 12 


@  10 
@  .08 
@  .06  J6 
@  1.75 
®  .14 
FRESH  FRUITS 
Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  3.50  @  6.00 

Ben  Davis . ....  3.00 

Spy .  4.00 

Baldwin . 3.50 

Greening .  3.50 

Russet . 2.00 

Western,  box .  1.50 

Strawberries.  Md.,  qt..  .03 

Delaware  . 03 

New  Jersey . 04 

Huckleberries. N.C.,qt.  .12 
Blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt.  .15 

Cherries,  Va.,  qt . lu 

Peaches.  Fla.,  crate...  2.25 
Muskmelons, Fla.  crate  2.00 
Watermelons,  Fla.,  100  — 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 2.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3.00 

State  a nd  W est’n,  bbl  .75 

Asparagus,  doz . 75 

Carrots,  bbl . 2.00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.cte.  1.25 

Lettuce,  56- bbl.  bkt . 50 

Peas,  Vi  bbl.  bkt . 75 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier .  1.00 

Onions.  Bermuda,  bu..  1.12 
Southern,  new,  bu..  .50 
Romaine,  jt-bbl.  bkt..  .76 
Radishes,  100  bunches.  .50 
String  Beans,  bu . 50 


ffi  4.00 
rd>  5.00 
@  5.00 
®  5.00 
®  3.75 
®  2.50 
®  .09 
@  .09 
@  .08 
@  .15 
©  .17 
.15 
@  2.75 
®  3  .00 
50.00 


@  3.25 
©  4.00 
®  1.50 
ff  2-50 
®  2.50 
®  2.00 
@  1.00 
®  2.00 

®  3.00 
®  1.75 
@  .75 
©  1.00 
®  .75 
@  2.00 


each  .03®  .0 


Spinach,  bbl . 30  @  .60 

Squash,  new,  bu . 1.50  ®  2.00 

Tomatoes. 

Fla..  20-qt.  carrier...  .75  @  1.40 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  1.50  ©  2.25 
GUAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu .  M3 

No.  2,  Red .  1.09 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .68  ®  .69 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .45  ®  .48 
ltye . 75  ®  78 


NEW-YORKER 
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reduced  standard.  This  would  mean  a  daily 
loss  to  the  people  of  New  York  of  $6,600 
at  the  eight  cent  a  quart  rate  for  milk, 
or  $2,190,000  a  year.  Gov.  Hughes  said 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  from  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of 
Potsdam,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Breeders  Association,  who  declared  that  the 
up-State  breeders  were  against  a  lowering 
of  standards.  Gov.  Hughes  reserved  his 
decision  on  the  bill. 


THE  BOSTON  MILK  FIGHT. 

The  milk  situation  in  Massachusetts 
remains  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same ; 
we  are  seeing  light  in  several  different 
directions.  The  hearing  going  on  before 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  real 
truth  of  the  situation  and  finding  a  rem¬ 
edy,  if  possible,  is  bearing  fruit  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  The  consumer  is  getting  the 
side  of  the  question  he  had  heard  little 
about  before,  the  cost  of  production;  an 
idea  of  the  age  of  much  of  the  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  him,  the  methods  used  by  the 
large  contractors  to  drive  out  or  keep 
out  the  small  dealer  from  doing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business,  and  many  other  things 
of  vital  interest  to  him.  The  farmer  is 
learning  that  his  power  is  worth  some¬ 
thing,  and  that  unless  he  asks  he  will 
not  receive.  He  is  also  learning  that  the 
city  consumer  is  in  most  cases  willing 
to  pay  a  living  price  for  a  good  or  first- 
class  product  in  the  dairy  line,  and  also 
that  the  consumer  really  wants  a  good 
article  in  that  line.  The  outcome  will  be 
that  as  soon  as  possible  legislation  will 
be  passed  so  that  the  producer  can  have 
a  way  of  getting  his  goods  promptly  to 
the  city  and  into  the  consumers’  hands 
in  a  fresh,  attractive  and  usable  con¬ 
dition.  This  is  a  privilege  that  is  not 
possible  now  except  by  private  team  from 
nearby  parties.  We  are  very  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  steam  and  electric  roads.  As 
soon  as  laws  are  passed  so  that  all  will 
have  equal  rights  in  shipping  on  them, 
and  not  be  forced  to  sell  to  a  contractor 
or  not  at  all,  as  is  about  the  case  at  pres¬ 
ent  (because  the  contractor  practically 
controls  all  the  transportation  facilities; 
leases  the  car  by  the  year  and  gets  a  spe¬ 
cial  rate  which  is  not  possible  for  others 
to  obtain)  the  farmer  will  come  into  his 
own.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be 
changed.  When  you  get  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  people  and  show  it  up  as  this  is 
being  shown  up,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  two  large  classes,  the  producers  and 
consumers,  both  want  it,  as  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  it  has  got  to  come.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  from  our  district  says  if  we 
will  only  tell  him  what  we  want  we  shall 
have  it,  and  the  general  mind  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  is  the  same.  He  also  offered  to 
build  us  a  creamery  and  equip  it  ready 
to  run  any  time  we  say  the  word,  and  he 
is  just  as  able  as  he  is  willing  to  do  this 
thing.  In  fact  everything  looks  favorable 
to  us  except  the  contractors,  and  with 
the  consumers  on  our  side,  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  in  many  cases,  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  contractors  meet 
our  demand  very  soon,  and  the  sooner 
they  come  the  less  they  will  lose  in  many 
ways,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  The 
strike  has  taught  us  much,  which,  if  we 
profit  by,  as  I  think  we  will,  the  future 
will  find  us  better  fitted  to  fight  our  bat¬ 
tles  and  claim  our  rights.  A.  e.  p. 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 
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NEW  YORK  MILK  STANDARD.— 
Health  Commissioner  Lederle,  of  New 
York  City,  made  the  principal  speech 
before  Governor  Hughes,  May  19,  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  of  Assemblyman 
Baumes  which  provides  that  the  standard 
of  milk  in  this  State  shall  be  lowered  by 
declaring  only  such  milk  adulterated  as 
contains  less  than  11%  instead  of  less  than 
12  per  cent,  of  milk  solids.  Large  delega¬ 
tions  of  dairymen  from  Orange  and  Dutchess 
counties  who  ship  their  milk  to  New  York 
for  sale  there  appeared  to  favor  the  bill, 
and  they  were  backed  up  by  Assemblymen 
Baumes.  Myron  Smith,  Stivers  and  Chanler. 
In  arguing  fo’’  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill  the  dairymen  and  farmers  said 
that  they  were  working  for  their  own  in¬ 
terests  as  milk  producers.  They  said  the 
average  dairyman  could  not  produce  milk 
to  moot  the  present  standard  unless  he  kept 
a  herd  of  Jersey  cows  and  that  they  could 
not  keep  Jerseys  and  sell  the  milk  by  the 
quart  at  present  prices  at  a  profit,  as  Jer¬ 
seys  were  not  as  profitable  to  the  producer 
and  could  not  be  fattened  up  and  sold  as 
other  cows  after  they  ceased  to  be  profitable 
milkers.  They  said  that  under  the  present 
law  they  operated  as  lawbreakers  if  their 
milk  was  not  put  up  to  the  12  per  cent, 
standard  despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
good  dairies  and  produced  pure  milk.  Be¬ 
sides  the  four  legislators  those  who  spoke 
for  the  farmers  were  D.  C.  Culver,  of 
Amenia,  George  Knickerbocker,  of  Pine 
Plains,  Wilson  Carpenter,  of  Sanford,  Albert 
Manning,  of  Otisville,  master  of  the  Orange 
County  Grange,  and  Henry  Youngs,  of 
Goshen.  Health  Commissioner  Lederle  in 
opposition  said  that  the  big  city  of  New 
York  was  the  most  concerned  in  this  matter 
of  a  reduction  of  standard  and  that  it  was 
against  the  public  interest  to  lower  it 
and  thus  put  a  premium  on  adulteration. 
The  reduction  in  the  standard  means  an 
increase,  he  said,  in  the  price  to  consum¬ 
ers  by  the  deterioration  in  quality.  New 
York  City  spends  $75,000  through  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  in  inspection  of  creameries, 
dairies  and  farms  from  which  it  gets  its 
milk  supply  and  was  striving  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  purity.  The  adoption  of 
this  lowering  of  standard  would  make  it 
possible  to  water  the  milk  supply  for  New 
York  to  the  extent  of  75,000  quarts  of  water 
a  day  if  each  person  took  advantage  of  the 


25,000  wk°n'Sew" 

that  the  IMPERIAL  SELF 
HEATING  FLAT  IRON  makes 
Ironing  Comfortable. 

No  Hot  Stove — V>  Charcoal — 
No  Wires  or  Tubing — No  Dirt 
t — No  Talking  Rick  and 
forth.  Iron  where  it  is  cool. 
Money  back  if  not  soiled. 
Agents  Wanted.  Standard 
Supply  Co.,  Box  282 A,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Wanted— Steady  Job  on  a  Good  Farm 

By  a  SINGLE  YOUNG  MAN  of  experience. 
Write  to  L.  ARMSTRONG,  93  Blandina  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— 50  Yearling  Ewes 

Merinos  crossed  on  Thoroughbred  Shropshire 
Rams.  BISHOP  STOCK  FARM,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Rmirhnn  Poric  Mammoth  Bronze  and  Narra- 
LIUUI  HUM  nCUu)  gansett  Turkey  Eggs,  $2.50  for 
12.  B.  P.  Rocks,  Black  Minoreas  and  It.  I.  Reds— 
Eggs, $1  ,C0  for  17.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  for  13. 
W.  R.  CARLE,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 


Buy  fertile  Virginia  farms- Health,  wealth,  come, 

write  for  free  list.  J.  Nelson  Garnett,  Culpeper,  Va. 


IRfl  AflRF  FARM_XeTr  Richmond,  including 
IdU  HUI1L  I  nlllll  stock, crop,  etc.  Price  $3800.00. 

HERMAN  BOEHM,  Meadow,  Va. 

I  O  O  A  0  C  14-room  house, 

1  ■  %,  ■  suitable  two 

families.  Three  barns.  Silo.  Good  dairy  farm. 
Bordens  take  milk  at  door.  Three  miles  to  railroad 
town.  Bargain,  $7,000:  one-third  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 

Valuable  Farm  For  Sale— Two 
Miles  From  City. 

I  want  to  correspond  with  party  who  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  purchase  of  large  farm  for  seed  and 
dairy  farm.  Two  tracts  can  he  merged  into  one, 
making  1,300  acres.  Exceptional  opportunity  to 
build  up  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  South. 
Write  mefor  particulars.  Man  with  money  wanted. 
Don’t  delay,  if  interested. 

Address  E.  S.  MILLSAPS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Freight 

Paid 


639 

I’ll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
r—  If  You'll  Let  Me  -> 

This  is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  Y ou  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  covered  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50  j 
more?  20,000  farmers  havoj 
stamped  their  O.  K.  onf 
my  spreader  and  money* 
saving  price.  MySpecial 
Proposition  w:il  interest  you.  * 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will* 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  850.00? 

Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Pros. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

069  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 

RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Dept.  E,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

OEEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork.  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  k.  k.  wooim  utn,  soa  »r.eimi«h  st.,  n.  y. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEliS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

lA/AWTCn— TO  RENT,  with  option  of  purchase 
VI  nil  I  LU  or  to  purchase  on  long  time,  a  well- 
loeated  improved  farm  of  150  arable  acres  or  more, 
suitable  for  potato  production.  Must  ho  located 
near  convenient  railroad  outletand  within  100  miles 
of  New  York  City  or  Philadelphia.  Price  must  be 
low.  In  reply  include  torms  offered,  a  carefnl,  brief 
description  of  farm  and  straight  statement  of 
present  crop  production  per  acre.  Address  '‘BUSI¬ 
NESS,”  12  Campau  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Here’s  the  ICELESS  REFRIGERATOR 

So  Much  Talked  About — No  Ice  Required 

Yet  it  keeps  milk,  meats,  etc.,  longer  than  an  ice  box.  All  we 
ask  is  your  permission  to  let  the  Allwin  Iceless  Refrigerator  prove 
itself  in  your  home. 

KEEPING  FOOD  WITHOUT  ICE 

Is  an  easy  problem.  The  Temperature  of  the  Earth— Evaporation  of  Moisture— C  Ircula- 
tl°n  or  Air— three  of  Nature’s  principles  oombined  makes  the  Allwiu  Iceless  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Kefrlgerator  made.  The  Allwin  is  made  on  the  principle  of  a  dumbwaiter — the 
provision  chamber  is  raised  and  lowered  by  turning  the  crank.  Can  be  installed  on  the 
platform,  porch  or  kitchen  and  lowered  into  the  well,  cistern,  or  8  feet  underground  a 
where.  Virst  cost  the  only  cost — Inexpensive — Sanitary — Always  maintains  an  even 
-V*  temperature.  We  want  to  send  you  an  Iceless  Refrigerator  on  30  days’  Free  Trial. 

Ir  doesn’t  prove  every  claim  we  make  for  it  and  more  too,  then  it  sha’n’t  cost 
yon  a  cent.  Send  ns  your  name  and  address  for  our  free  catalogue 
special  offer.  Do  it  now. 


i  wellj 
any^ 


and . 


freight  Prepaid  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^RAT0^C0^14^lJBair^Ave^Chicago 


30 

Days  I 
Free  I 
Trial| 


IRGINIA  FARMS 

i^SuOW-iac^'®i-pcr  acT  *1?“*  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway. 

Kich  sou,  nne  climate,  abundant  rainfall,  convenient  markets.  Good 
schools  and  churches.  No  long,  dreary  winters,  no  cyclones  and  no 

c°An?ic  "I'i  our  ““‘home  free  booklet  aboutVIRGINIA 
r AKM5  and  low  excursion  rates.  Address: 

_  .  „  „G-  B-  wall,  real  Estate  agent, 

Wept.  K.  C.  CHESAPEAKE  4.  OHIO  RT.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


or*  if  ft  o 


Frequently  net  from  $500.00  to  $1,500.00  PER.  ACRE,  two  to  three  crops  per  year 
Undeveloped  lands  can  be  bought  very  cheap  and  will  net  bigger  profits  each  year. 
The  climate  is  truly  delightful — mild  winters  and  cool  summer  breezes — unsurpassed 
Shipping  facilities — abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of  satisfactory  labor. 

Write  for  beautiful  new  booklet,  printed  in  two  colors— written  by  a  western  man, 
describing  in  detail  this  wonderful  country.  Address  : 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  AgU  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


FRINK  MEIER’S 


SAVE 

YOUR 

HARNESS 

BY  TH  E  UGE  OF 

HARNESS  SOAP 
HARNESS  OIL 
HARNESS  DRESSING 


Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority 
will  recommend  the  old  reliable  Frank  Miller  s« 

11  BLACK  BEAUTY”  FREE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfully  in¬ 
teresting  book,  the  “Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  or  the 
horse.  Probably  no  book  has  ever  received  such  uni¬ 
versal  and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the  secular 
and  religious  press.  „  ,  . 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper,  and  en¬ 
close  6  cents  in  postage,  to  cover  mailing  expense^ 
and  we’ll  promptly  mail  you  a  copy  of  ‘‘BLACK. 
BEAUTY,”  200  pages,  colored  covers>free  of  charge. 
Don’t  delay.  Supply  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1836 
349-351  West  26th  St.,  Mew  York  City 


D4  MICTION  S. 


Mi.vrtcTvaio  »v 

THE  FRANK  MITJ.HE  CO. 

KEW  YOttiC.  D.A1 
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HUMOROUS 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Banker, 
Who  slept  while  the  ship  lay  at  anchor. 
She  awoke  in  dismay 
When  she  heard  the  mate  say, 

"Now  hoist  up  the  top  sheet  and  spanker.” 

— Lippincott's. 

Little  Boy :  “Mamma,  the  eat  has 
eaten  that  seed  I  gave  to  the  canary  bird 
this  morning.”  Mamma :  “Cats  don't 
eat  bird  seed.  You  must  be  mistaken.” 
Little  Boy:  “No,  ma.  It  was  in  the 
bird.” — Royal  Magazine. 

A  stranger  rode  up  to  a  farmhouse, 
and  said  to  the  farmer :  “I  understand 
you  have  a  fine  cow.  What  will  you  take 
for  her?”  “See  here,”  responded  the 
fanner,  “has  that  cow  been  killed  by  the 
railroad,  or  are  you  the  assessor?” — 
Atchison  Globe. 

She  (after  elopement)  :  “I  received  a 
letter  from  papa  to-day.  He  writes  that 
he  had  just  finished  making  his  will.” 
He:  “Did  he  remember  us?”  She: 
“Yes,  indeed.  He  has  left  all  his  money 
to  an  asylum  for  hopeless  idiots.” — Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal. 

“Name  the  domestic  animals,”  asked 
the  teacher  one  afternoon,  when  she 
was  giving  her  small  pupils  a  quiz. 
Philip  frowned,  sucked  his  pencil,  and 
then  manfully  did  as  he  was  told.  “The 
cat.  the  dog,  and  the  hired  girl,”  he 
wrote  in  his  big,  round  hand. — Credit 
Lost. 

The  ever-burning  question,  “What  j 
shall  we  do  with  our  boys?”  seems  to 
be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement,  which  appears  in 
the  window  of  a  Farringdon  Road 
butcher’s  shop:  “Wanted,  a  respectable 
boy  for  beef  sausages.” — London  Trib¬ 
une. 

“Give  one  verse  of  the  ‘Star  Spangled 
Banner.’  ”  “I  can’t  do  it,  judge.” 
“Quote  a  passage  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  “Too  many  fer  me.”  “Then  I 
can’t  naturalize  you,  my  man.”  “But  I 
was  born  here,  judge.  I  don’t  want  to 
be  naturalized.  I’m  after  a  bailiff’s 
job.” — Washington  Star. 

Squeamish  Guest  (as  waiter  places 
water  before  him)  :  “Waiter,  are  you 
sure  this  is  boiled?”  Waiter:  “I  am 
positive,  sir.”  Squeamish  Guest  (put¬ 
ting  it  to  his  lips)  :  “But  it  seems  to 
taste  pretty  hard  for  distilled  .  water.” 
Waiter:  “That’s  because  it’s  hard-boiled 
distilled  water,  sir.” — Chicago  News. 

A  commercial  traveller  who  had  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  small  town  recently  missed  the 
last  train  for  the  south,  and  had  to  put 
up  at  a  local  hotel  for  the  night.  Being 
very  anxious  to  catch  the  first  train  in 
the  morning,  he  summoned  the  boots  of 
the  hotel  and  gave  him  particular  injunc¬ 
tions  to  be  sure  and  call  him  at  G  o’clock 
so  that  he  might  have  plenty  of  time. 
The  boots  faithful  promised  to  obey  his 
behest,  and  as  the  clock  struck  six  the 
following  morning  that  functionary,  true 
to  his  word,  opened  the  traveller’s  bed¬ 
room  door  and  striding  across  to  the 
sleeper,  caught  hold  of  the  collar  of  his 
nightshirt,  and,  giving  him  a  vigorous 
shake,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  which  was 
naturally  ‘somewhat  deep  and  sepulchral 
— “Yer  hour  has  come,  sir!”  The  shock 
to  the  poor  commercial  of  this  ruthless 
awakening  from  dreamland  mayr  be  better 
imagined  than  described. — Melbourne 
Leader. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  bv  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tulls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sa  nple  dolor  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
.IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Needs  No  Paint 


Everything  nowadays  is 

constructed  with  the  view  to 
save  time ;  to  save  labor  ;  to 
save  money. 

These  are  the  primal  points 
which  have  made  Amatite  suc¬ 
cessful.  That  these  things  have 
been  achieved  such  letters  as  the 
one  below  fully  prove. 

“  Oakland,  Me., 

Feb.  2,  1910. 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  we  have 
used  several  different  brands  of  Ready 
Roofing  ;  some  of  these  have  cost  much 
more  than  Amatite,  but  we  are  free  to  say 
that  we  prefer  the  latter.  Not  only  does 
it  give  fully  as  good  service,  but  it  requires 
no  painting  or  coating,  as  some  of  the 
others  do.  We  consider  this  a  most  desira¬ 
ble  feature. 

Yours  truly. 

DUNN  EDGE  TOOL  CO., 
By  R.  W.  DUNN,  Treas.” 


These  letters  come  to  us  con¬ 
stantly. 

Amatite  doesn't  leak,  and  never 
needs  to  be  painted.  Its  cost  is 
low ;  its  service  long.  It  saves 
time,  labor  and  expense. 

Its  real  mineral  surface  and 
coal  tar  pitch  waterproofing  are 
responsible  for  this.  We  know 
what  Amatite  will  do.  We  want 
you  to  know.  Therefore  we  offer 
you  a  sample  free. 

Just  send  your  name  on  a  postal 
to  nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Boston 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg 
New  Orleans 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 


Insure  Agai  nst  I  ntrusion 


Secure  privacy  for  that  most  sacred  spot— the  lar^e  or  small  cemetery,  the 
community  or  family  burial  plot.  Republic  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates 
will  prevent  trespassing  and  make  the  resting  place  of  your  loved  ones 
proof  against  desecration.  These  fences  will  last  for  many  years,  and  are 
therefore  cheaper  than  wooden  fences.  They  are  stock-proof.  Write  for 
special  prices  to  Cemetery  and  Church  Associations,  also  free  catalog  show^. 
ing  many  styles  of  fences  and  gates,  cemetery  entrance  arches,  etc. 
Republic  Fence  Gate  Co.,  oil  Republic  St.,  Korth  Chicago,  HI. 


//-aivd  well 
//do the  rest 


YOU  can  have  any  Sta- 
Rite  Farm  Engine— 

1 1/2  to  25  H.  P.;  Portable,  Semi 
■  Portable  or  Stationary— on 


II 


*  30  Days  Riskless 
Free  Trial 


monev  in  advance.  No  red  tape  of  any 
kind  Simply  tell  us  the  kind  of  work  you  want  a  gasoline  engi 
,  onH  we’ll  send  vou  the  power  best  suited  to  your  needs.  Test 
“  any  way  you  like.  Provo  hono.t  quality  on  your  own  work 
for  one  month  — absolutely  at  our  risk. 


The  Sta-  Rite  is  a  guaranteed  engine, 
especially  built  for  farm  use.  It’s  a  trouble - 
proof  money-maker  that  has  won  hundreds 
of  friends  from  coast  to  coast.-  It’*  the  one 
power  that  never  goes  wrong  —  and  never 
disappoints. 


If  you  don’t  find  the  Sta  1  Rite  the  simplest, 
strongest,  smoother-running  rig  you  ever  saw 

_ better  in  every  way  than  any  other  engine 

of  its  size,  selling  at  any  price  -  ship  it  back 
to  us  and  we'U  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

You  won’t  be  out  one  penny  on  the  deal. 

Below  is  shown  our  Hand  Portable  VA  H.  P.-the  handiest  rig  ever  built 

fob  t<^^o^^aWriten^day^cThancls(UT^t(catalogue"niustrating  this  sturdy 
\tl«  “Si  and  the  oil*.  money-m.k.rs  and  time-savers  in  .he  compieie 
S,a-Ri.e  line.  -jjg-  0  33 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


IRUE  lEMPER 


V  EG-’ 
TABLE! 
SCOOP 
FORKS 


THE  True  Temper  Veg¬ 
etable  Scoop  Fork  is  not 
only  invaluable  for  handling 
corn  from  field  to  wagon,  bin 
or  cars;  but  also  for  rapid  and 
easy  handling  of  almost  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  bulk. 
It  is  the  most  useful  fork  that 
the  farmer  can  own. 


Handles  Without  Injury 

The  blunt,  flattened  ends  of  the 
tines  prevent  bruising.  Perfect 
shape  and  hang  enable  you  to 
carry  a  large  load  with  easy 
swing,  screening  out  dirt  or 
snow  in  the  process. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers 
everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle,  write  us  and 
we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  American 
Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 

.CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


I  »J  •] 


CE 


Tor  Xabbitc, 

_  Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 

flT  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  E 

&  cat'g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
DEPT.  59  Cleveland,  O 


48IN.LE?ocdE27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  todav  to  Box  <>7 
W.  11.  MASON,  LKESIU'KO,  0. 


— 99.9Xoo  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO,,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affecft  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 
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HANDLING  AND  FEEDING  GREEN  ALFALFA. 
Its  Value  as  a  Soiling  Crop. 

Many  farmers  in  New  York  have  learned  to  grow 
Alfalfa  to  the  extent  that  they  have  fields  of  an  acre 
or  two  that  are  yielding  fair  crops.  Having  learned 
how  to  grow  the  crop,  one  needs  to  know  how  to 
handle  it  to  get  best  results.  On  most  farms,  where 
only  a  small  acreage  is  grown,  I  think  the  most  will 
be  realized  from  it,  to 
use  it  as  a  Summer  soil¬ 
ing  crop  to  supplement 
pastures,  and  perhaps 
for  feeding  poultry.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  by  far  the  best 
soiling  crop  on  the  earth. 

I  speak  from  experience, 

I  have  grown  and  fed 
Alfalfa  for  12  years. 

There  is  no  other  soil¬ 
ing  crop  one  can  cut 
three  or  four  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer ;  none 
that  produces  half  as 
much,  or  is  as  rich  in  its 
protein  content ;  none 
that  is  so  valuable  in  the 
production  of  milk  and 
eggs,  or  for  the  farm 
horses,  when  it  is  fed 
green,  or  better,  wilted. 

After  animals  have 
learned  to  cat  Alfalfa 
you  may  place  before 
them  all  foods  known, 
and  they  will  leave 
everything  for  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  After  one  has 
made  all  tlv?.  milk  or 
eggs  possible  with  other 
foods,  their  production 
can  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased  with  Alfalfa. 

My  experience  is  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  substi¬ 
tute  Alfalfa  for  all  the 
grain  ration,  but  to  feed 
some  grain,  qven  with 
plenty  of  Alfalfa,  al¬ 
though  the  ration  may 
be  reduced.  With  Al¬ 
falfa  one  is  able  to  get 
the  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  at  smallest  cost. 

On  nearly  every  farm 
there  are  a  few  acres 
that  can  he  made  to 
grow  Alfalfa  success¬ 
fully.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  field  of  alluvial  or 
washed-in  soil,  on  gravel 
subsoil,  affording  natural 
drainage,  or  red  sand¬ 
stone  (red  slate)  soil, 
underlaid  by  drift,  or 
some  place  where  there  is  mellow  soil  at  least  a  foot 
deep  naturally  underdrained.  Such  lands  can  be 
made  to  grow  Alfalfa  without  artificial  drainage. 
\\  hat  are  known  as  “hardpan”  soils  should  be  drained 
for  Alfalfa.  When  Alfalfa  is  well  established  on  a 
farm  it  is  as  valuable  as  a  bank  account,  for  instead 
of  paying  out  money  for  grain  to  feed  when  pastures 
become  short,  as  do  most  Eastern  farmers  (and  there 
are  few  pastures  that  fully  feed  the  cows  during  the 
best  of  the  season)  they  have  a  crop  on  the  farm 
that  will  take  the  place  of  grain,  and  will  give  better 


results  because  of  its  green  or  succulent  condition. 
As  it  has  been  often  stated,  the  same  weight  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as  one 
ton  of  bran. 

When  feeding  Alfalfa  green  in  Summer,  there  are 
a  few  things  that  should  be  kept  in  mind,  or  some 
may  be  disappointed  with  it.  There  is  danger  in 
feeding  hungry  cattle  all  they  will  eat  of  green  Al¬ 
falfa,  not  wilted,  as  it  may  cause  bloat.  If  one  soils 


cattle  with  Alfalfa,  he  should  not  depend  on  cutting 
it  every  day,  as  he  will  have  to  feed  it  entirely  green, 
and  often  when  there  is  dew  or  rain  on  it.  When 
there  is  a  prospect  of  sunshine  all  day,  mow  all  the 
Alfalfa  that  will  be  needed  for  three  or  four  days,  or 
longer,  with  a  mowing  machine,  ted  it  sufficiently  to 
get  it  wilted  before  the  dew  falls,  then  put  it  up  in 
small  heaps  and  cover  them  with  hay  caps  made  of 
oiled  muslin,  with  weights  at  corners  to  hold  them 
down.  Some  use  leaden  weights  for  this  purpose. 
Now  there  is  no  danger  in  feeding  a  moderate  quan¬ 


tity  of  this  wilted  Alfalfa,  even  to  horses.  It  is 
better  to  feed  Alfalfa  with  corn  fodder,  or  some  car¬ 
bonaceous  food  when  possible,  to  balance  its  large 
protein  content.  If  it  rains  the  Alfalfa  is  pro¬ 
tected,  and  one  always  handles  and  feeds  it  when 
there  is  no  water  on  it.  Feed  it  in  the  stable  where 
each  animal  gets  its  share,  and  you  save  all  the 
manure,  including  the  liquids,  for  manure  from  Al¬ 
falfa-fed  animals  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  from  grain- 

fed  animals. 

When  deciding  if  the 
Alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut, 
do  not  be  governed  al¬ 
together  by  the  blossoms 
— although  when  part  of 
the  blossoms  have  conic 
out,  it  is  usually  ready 
for  cutting — but  look  at 
the  plant  near  the  roots 
and  if  new  sprouts  or 
shoots  have  started  to 
grow,  it  is  time  to  cut  it. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the 
plant  when  it  carries  one 
plant  to  the  blossoming 
stage,  to  start  to  grow 
another,  whether  the  ma¬ 
turing  crop  is  removed 
or  not,  and  the  cutting 
of  the  maturing  crop  at 
once,  hastens  the  growth 
of  the  one  just  starting 
at  the  base,  or  roots  of 
the  plants.  As  I  haw', 
stated,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  growing 
Alfalfa  and  corn  on  the 
farm,  and  feeding  them 
together.  These  plants 
best  work  for  the  far¬ 
mer.  Alfalfa  takes  the 
nitrogen  and  corn  the 
carbon  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  when  conditions 
are  made  right  for  their 
growth,  so  when  Alfalfa 
and  corn  fodder  or  sil¬ 
age  are  fed  together,  he 
has  a  roughage  that  is 
nearly  a  balanced  ration. 
I  have  talked  with  far¬ 
mers  in  Onondaga 
County,  in  the  Alfalfa 
belt,  who  feed  this  ra¬ 
tion  with  no  grain,  and 
get  as  much  milk  per 
cow  as  some  dairymen 
who  feed  Timothy  hay 
and  a  large  grain  ration, 
but  experiments  made  at 
Cornell  University  have 
shown  that  when  feeding 
silage  and  Alfalfa,  it  is 
profitable  to  feed  some 
grain. 

I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  make  hay  of  the 
first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  early  in  June,  and  then  use 
the  later  crops  for  supplementing  pasture.  When 
the  pasture  begins  to  dry  up  and  get  short  in  July, 
green  Alfalfa  and  silage  and  later  Alfalfa  and  green 
fodder  corn  will  keep  cows  up  to  as  full  a  flow  of 
milk  as  does  good  June  pasture.  Alfalfa  will  grow 
on  some  part  of  most  farms.  If  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  its  growth  are  furnished,  it  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  fail.  w.  H.  JENKINS. 

New  York. 


A  -CROP  OF  ALFALFA  HELD  FOR  A  SOILING  CROP.  Fic.  203. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  ROTATION  OF 

CROPS. 

In  Bulletin  No.  90,  “Soil  Fertility,”  giving  the 
results  of  25  years  of  experiments  with  fertilizers  of 
various  kinds  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  the  experiments  suggest 
that  on  a  limestone  soil,  assuming  a  five  years’  rota¬ 
tion  consisting  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  one  year  and 
Timothy  and  clover  two  years,  the  following  will  be 
an  economic  method  of  fertilizing  if  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  a  series  of  years.  For  the  corn  apply  six  tons 
of  manure  per  acre.  For  the  oats  apply  no  fertilizers 
except  when  beginning  to  build  up  the  soil,  in  which 
case  150  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  may  be  applied. 
For  the  wheat  apply  350  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  No  fertilizer 
need  be  applied  to  the  grass  land  for  the  first  crop. 
For  the  second  crop  apply  during  the  previous  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Fall  six  tons  of  yard  manure  per  acre,  and 
if  yard  manure  is  not  available  apply  in  the  Spring, 
just  as  the  grass  begins  to  start.  150  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  150  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  50  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  This  25  years’  test 
indicates  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only 
by  a  continuous  and  systematic  use  of  fertilizers  in 
connection  with  a  well-ordered  method  of  cropping. 

State  College,  Pa.  H*  F- 

DIFFERENCE  BEWEEN  “  ORGANIC  MATTER” 
AND  HUMUS. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  the  Statement  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  lime  would  destroy  the  humus  in  the  soil.  Is  this 
correct?  1  have  been  thinking  about  this  ever  since  I 
saw  the  statement,  and  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  it  with 
my  idea  of  the  action  of  lime  on  the  soil.  I  have  always 
thought  that  lime,  by  its  action  on  the  fibrous  matter  in 
the  soil,  decomposing  it,  created  humus  instead  of  de¬ 
stroying  it,  putting  the  soil  in  better  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion.  Wherein  do  I  err?  D-  M*  B- 

Three  Springs,  I’a. 

The  difference  between  organic  matter  and  humus 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  one  of  degree  rather  than  kind. 
With  favorable  moisture  and  temperature  conditions, 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  decays  rapidly,  and  as  the 
decay  processes  proceed  the  organic  matter  is  reduced 
in  bulk  and  changes  in  color,  assuming  the  appearance 
of  a  so-called  humus.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
soil  bacteria  are  greatly  favored  in  their  development 
by  the  presence  of  lime;  hence,  everything  being 
equal,  the  more  lime  there  is  present  the  more  rapidly 
the  organic  matter  and  the  humus  derived  from  it 
will  decay.  In  open  soils  the  stimulating  action  of 
lime  may  be  too  far-reaching;  that  is,  the  organic 
matter  may  decay  too  rapidly  to  suit  the  farmer. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  manure  or  green 
manure  does  not  last  so  long  in  sandy  soils  as  in 
clay  loams  or  clay  soils.  In  a  word,  then,  lime  favors 
the  disappearing  of  both  fresh  organic  matter  as  well 
as  of  the  darker  colored  substances  derived  from  it, 
and  designated  as  humus.  On  the  other  hand,  lime 
favors  the  growth  of  the  so-called  green  manuring 
crops,  particularly  clover,  vetch,  cow  peas,  Soy  beans, 
etc.  Since  these  legumes  are  deep-rooted  crops,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  favor  their  development  will  also  favor 
the  production  of  large  amounts  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  clover  resi¬ 
dues  on  a  limed  soil  are  much  larger  than  the  clover 
or  crop  residues  on  unlimed  soil.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  liming  favors  the  production  of  material 
out  of  which  humus  is  made.  If  green  manuring 
crops  are  properly  provided  for  in  the  rotation  lime 
serves  both  to  increase  and  to  decrease  the  humus  of 
the  soil.  If  green  manures  are  not  provided  for  then, 
the  action  of  the  lime  is  only  in  one  of  the  directions 
indicated,  namely,  it  hastens  depletion  of  fresh  organic 
matter  and  of  humus  from  the  soil. 

New  Jersey  Station.  Jacob  g.  lipman. 


WHY  SOLITARY  NUT  TREES  FAIL 

We  have  two  large  chestnut  trees  that  always  bear 
well,  but  the  nuts  do  not  fill  out.  Near  them  stands 
a  butternut  which  bears  a  few  small  nuts.  Two  walnuts 
neither  grow  nor  bear,  although  30  years  old.  On  the 
edge  of  the  grove  in  a  valley,  iH'ech  trees  bear  full  of 
nuts  that  never  have  meat  in  them.  Our  soil  is  light, 
sandy,  subsoil  mortar  sand.  Will  bone  meal  or  anything 
help  the  trees  to  fruit  well?  a.  a.  b. 

Kingston.  Mass. 

The  complaint  of  solitary  nut  trees  or  those  that 
are  nearly  so  and  do  not  fill  out  their  nuts  well  is 
quite  common.  In  most  cases  the  cause  of  this  trouble 
is  lack  of  proper  pollination.  The  pollen  from  a  tree 
often  comes  too  soon  or  too  late  to  fertilize  the  female 
flowers,  and  burrs  will  form  on  the  chestnut  tree  or 
trees  but  there  are  almost  no  kernels  .in  the  nuts  that 
form.  Sometimes  there  are  no  nuts  whatever.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  trees,  such  as  the  butternut  tree 
mentioned.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  there 
are  many  solitary  trees  that  bear  very  good  nuts  in 
abundance.  We  have  a  pecan  tree  on  our  Louisiana 
plantation  that  has  been  situated  so  that  it  had  to 
depend  on  its  own  pollen  entirely,  and  yet  it  has  borne 
big  crops  repeatedly.  Nature,  however,  usually  plants 
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trees  in  large  colonies,  so  that  the  pollen  of  one  will 
pollinate  the  stigmas  of  others,  and  in  turn  its  own 
female  flowers  may  be  fertilized  by  their  pollen.  Pov¬ 
erty  of  the  soil  is  also  a  reason  for  faulty  nuts  and 
poor  crops.  Trees  cannot  bear  good  crops  that  stand 
where  their  roots  cannot  lay  hold  of  an  abundance  of 
plant  food.  With  a  sandy  soil,  which  is  rarely  very 
rich  at  the  best,  and  with  a  subsoil  of  “mortar  sand.” 
as  A.  A.  B.  states  his  to  be,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
nuts  are  scarce  and  poor  on  the  trees.  I  would  suggest 
scattering  a  lot  of  stable  manure  about  these  trees  and 
see  the  results.  It  will  not  be  very  apparent  the  first 
year,  perhaps,  but  it  will  soon  give  a  good  account  I 
feel  quite  sure.  If  pollination  is  lacking  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  remedy  it  is  to  graft  some  other  variety 
that  has  potent  pollen  on  the  top  of  the  barren  trees, 
and  this  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  although  it  is 
possible.  Hand  pollination  is  possible,  which  can  be 
done  by  cutting  branches  from  other  trees  when  in 
the  right  stage  of  bloom  and  tying  them  in  the  trees 
to  be  pollinated.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

WHO  HOLDS  UP  PARCELS  POST? 

Give  us  10  stanzas  and  the  chorus  to  the  tune  of 
parcels  post.  I  ordered  about  50  pounds  of  hymn 
books  from  a  point  in  Tennessee  west  of  south  from 
Cincinnati,  O.,  and  the  Southern  Express  Co.  carried 
them  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  Express  Co.  and  sent 
back  to  me,  and  the  charge  was  even  $5.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Express 
in  which  he  acknowledges  the  overcharge,  but  I  have 
never  been  rebated.  Last  year  I  had  500  straw¬ 
berry  plants  shipped  from  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  to  Cul¬ 
peper,  Va.,  by  express;  charges  90  cents.  This  year 
I  had  1,000  plants  of  smaller  plant  varieties  shipped 
to  Pennsboro,  W.  Va.,  for  50  cents  from  the  same 
place.  The  express  company  that  handled  these  or¬ 
ders  can’t  spell  e-q-u-a-l-i-t-y.  I  wrote  a  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Congressman  relative  to  parcels  post.  He  wrote 
back  that  he  had  no  time  to  give  to  postal  regulations 
till  after  his  campaign  was  over.  How  long  must  we 
wait  till  campaigns  are  over?  Brethren,  we  must  make 
the  other  fellow  know  that  something  has  happened. 

Ritchie  Co.,  W.  Virginia.  M.  M.  luzader. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  you  leave  it  to  these  Congressmen 
“parcels  post”  will  be  sung  to  the  tune  the  old  cow 
died  on.  If  you  can  make  them  understand  that  you 
mean  business  they  will  rush  it  through  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle  double  quick  time.  That  is  just  the 
way  the  thing  stands  now.  The  latest  excuse  is  that 
it  is  not  the  “function  of  the  Post  Office  Department.’’ 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  Republic  where  the  people 
determine  these  “functions.”  We  are  behind  the  old 
world  monarchies  in  serving  the  people. 


FRUIT  EXHIBITS  AT  FAIRS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  asked  to  help  settle  many  singular 
cases  between  farmers  and  others.  Here  is  one 
somewhat  out  of  the  usual  order.  A  large  fruit 
grower  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  fruit  at  the 
larger  fairs.  In  a  way  he  was  what  you  might  call 
a  “ringer” — going  from  place  to  place  with  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  specimens  of  standard  varieties.  Of 
course,  such  a  man,  with  long  experience  in  ex¬ 
hibiting,  would  have  an  advantage  over  local  exhibi¬ 
tors,  and  he  would  not  be  likely  to  go  the  rounds 
unless  he  could  win  prizes  enough  to  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses  and  something  more.  The  usual  argument 
for  inviting  exhibits  from  such  people  is  to  be  sure 
that  good  specimens  of  standard  varieties  are  shown 
as  an  object  lesson.  This  man  was  invited  to  attend 
a  large  fair,  and  he  prepared  an  exhibit  at  some 
expense.  The  judges  awarded  him  a  number  of 
prizes,  and  it  seemed  that  his  fruit  wras  so  superior 
it  would  win  in  every  class.  There  was  a  protest 
from  local  exhibitors  who  claimed  that  this  stranger 
should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  State 
and  capture  the  prize  money  from  home  growers. 
As  a  result  the  judges  changed  their  plan,  removed 
all  the  prizes  except  one,  and  refused  to  judge  any 
more  of  this  stranger’s  fruit.  The  fair  management 
had  invited  exhibits  from  outside  the  State,  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  they  refused  to  award  the  prizes  to 
which  this  fruit-grower  was  entitled.  The  exhibitor 
claimed  not  only  the  prizes  actually  awarded,  but 
also  those  he  would  have  won  had  the  judges  con¬ 
tinued  as  they  started.  We  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  fair  management,  and,  after  some  discussion, 
both  sides  agreed  to  compromise.  The  exhibitor 
named  a  fair  sum  and  the  managers  paid  it.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  we  had  had 
to  deal  with,  for  it  brought  up  the  sore  old  subject 
of  the  “ringer”  and  the  local  exhibitors.  The  former 
claims  that  his  exhibit  is  an  “object  lesson”  because 
it  shows  the  best  specimen  of  fruit  or  animal.  The 
latter  complains  that  the  professional  showman  comes 
into  the  locality  and  takes  away  a  lot  of  money  that 
ought  to  remain  at  home.  The  “ringer”  discourages 
local  exhibits,  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  home-grown 


fruit  or  animal  that  makes  the  reputation  of  the 
State  or  county.  We  think  the  local  exhibitor  has 
the  better  of  the  argument;  still,  if  the  management 
invite  the  “ringer,”  it  should  stand  right  up  to  its 
agreement. 

THE  “UNEXHAUSTED  VALUES”  OF  FOODS. 

In  England,  when  a  new  tenant  takes  a  farm,  he 
is  expected  to  pay  for  the  plant  food  value  of  the 
grain  fed  on  that  farm  for  two  years.  This  is  called 
the  “unexhausted  value.”  At  one  time  the  outgoing 
tenant  received  half  the  cost  of  the  food  stuffs  he 
brought  to  the  farm  during  the  year  before  he  left. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  fair,  for  a  ton  of  cornmeal 
leaves  much  less  plant  food  behind  than  a  ton  of 
wheat  bran.  A  system  has  now  been  arranged  which 
is  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  assumed  that  half  the 
nitrogen,  three-fourths  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
all  the  potash  in  the  food  consumed  during  the  last 
year  will  remain  in  the  manure.  Of  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  the  year  before  one-half  of  these  values  are 
allowed.  Thus  cotton-seed  cake  is  considered  to  con¬ 
tain  138  pounds  nitrogen,  62  phosphoric  acid  and  40 
potash.  When  the  tenant  leaves  the  farm  he  receives 
pay  for  69  pounds  nitrogen,  4614  phosphoric  acid 
and  40  potash’  out  of  each  ton  of  cotton-seed  cake 
bought  in  the  last  year,  and  half  these  figures  for 
what  he  bought  the  year  before.  At  English  prices 
this  would  amount  to  $14  the  first  year  and  $7  the 
second.  In  like  manner,  where  corn  is  bought  the 
figures  are  $3.50  per  ton  the  first  year  and  $1.75  the 
second.  Of  course,  on  these  English  farms  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  manure  is  well  kept  without  serious 
loss  of  plant  food.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  a  point 
in  this  country  where  such  fine  distinctions  could  be 
made,  yet  that  is  one  great  reason  why  the  English 
farmers  are  able  after  centuries  of  cultivation  to  pro¬ 
duce  larger  crops  than  ever  before.  By  giving  all 
forms  of  plant  food  values  as  standard  as  cash,  they 
have  maftle  farmers  as  careful  in  handling  mmxires 
and  fertilizers  as  they  would  be  of  money. 

A  reader  in  Virginia  shipped  flowers  to  a  point  in 
Pennsylvania  by' express.  The  customer  advertised  the 
flowers  for  sale  on  Thursday,  when  they  were  expected, 
but  they  did  not  come  until  Friday,  and  then  in  a 
ruined  condition.  This  man  wants  to  know  his  legal 
rights  in  such  a  case.  Can  he  claim  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  what  causes  can  the  express  company  claim  as 
legal  exemption  or  excuse  for  not  paying  the  loss? 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  loss  or  damage  claims.  It  can  only  handle 
the  question  of  rates.  There  is  no  remedy  in  a  case 
of  this  sort  except  in  a  compromise  or  in  the  courts. 
The  express  companies  print  the  following  in  their 
rates  of  tariff.  “Agreements  as  to  time  of  delivery  of 
express  matter  must  not  be  made.”  You  should  make 
a  claim  to  the  express  company  stating  clearly  your  loss 
and  the  cause  of  it.  If  they  refuse  to  settle,  you 'can 
bring  suit  against  the  express  company  for  damages 
both  for  loss  of  the  flowers  and  for  the  cost  of 
advertising.  The  breaking  down  of  an  engine  or  miss¬ 
ing  a  connection  would  not  be  a  legal  exemption  but 
one  of  the  things  which  the  jury  would  have  to  con¬ 
sider.  You  will  need  to  be  well  supplied  with  money 
in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  through  the  courts.  We 
think  the  express  company  will  finally  settle  if  you 
hang  to  them. 

Every  year  we  receive  many  calls  from  dairymen 
who  are  hunting  for  cheap  bedding.  Most  of  these  are 
operating  near  cities  making  high-class  and  expensive 
milk.  They  cannot  afford  to  grow  straw  crops  on  their 
high-priced  land,  while  the  price  usually  charged  for 
baled  straw  is  prohibitive.  Is  there  no  way  for  such 
dairymen  to  buy  straw  direct  from  the  West,  where, 
it  is  understood,  straw  has  little  value?"  In  theory 
such  direct  trading  between  farms  east  and  west  ought 
to  save  money  for  both  farmers.  We  have  in  former 
years  tried  to  encourage  it  in  buying  grain,  but  such 
experiments  usually  failed.  The  grain  dealers  and  the 
railroads  apparently  conspired  to  kill  off  this  direct 
trade.  Cars  were  lost  or  delayed,  and  there  were  many 
annoyances  which  usually  disgusted  Eastern  buyers. 
There  may  be  less  of  this  in  shipping  straw,  and  it 
may  be  forth  while  to  try  the  experiment.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  materials  and  price  are  stated  in  the  following 
letter  from  Marion  Co.,  Ill. 

A  considerable  amount  of  straw  (wheat  and  oats)  is 
sold  every  year  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.50  to  .$6  per 
ton.  .  Sometimes,  near  Spring,  straw  brings  $7  per  ton. 
The  above  prices  are  for  straw  baled  and  delivered  on 
cars.  In  this  county  (southern  Illinois)  a  groat  deal  of 
Red-top  is  thrashed  for  the  seed.  The  hay  is  Ihon  fed 
by  farmers  to  their  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  sheep.  I 
think  I  »"ould  be  safe  in  saying  that  one-half  the  hay  fed 
here  (Marion  Co.,  Ill.)  is  thrashed  Red-top.  Large  amounts 
of  this  hay  can  be  bought  during  the  Fall  and  early  Win¬ 
ter  at  $7  to  $9  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  We  are  on 
the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R.  R.,  a  direct  line  to  New  York  City. 
We  don’t  claim  that  this  thrashed  Iled-top  hay  is  equal 
to  Timothy,  but  we  do  claim  it  is  much  better  than  straw 
for  feed,  and  is  equally  as  good  for  bedding.  j.  t>.  t. 

We  offer  this  as  a  chance  for  some  of  our  Eastern 
dairymen  to  figure  and  experiment  if  they  care  to  do 
so.  Our  desire  is  to  enable  the  producer  to  get  more 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  and  for  the  consumer  to 
have  a  living  price. 


1910. 


FIGHTING  FROST  WITH  FIRE. 

Earlier  in  the  season  we  gave  some  facts  about 
using  tires  in  fruit  orchards  to  raise  the  temperature 
and  prevent  damage  from  frost.  The  Tennessee  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  reports  experiments  in  this  line  as 
follows : 

Throughout  Tennessee,  and  the  country  generally,  the 
peach  crop  is  endangered  by  Spring  frosts,  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  failure,  probably,  in  the  peach  industry. 
In  the  Spring  of  1908  and  1909  coal  lires  were  lighted  in 
the  experiment  orchard,  and  ou  the  nights  of  March  15 
and  10,  1910,  wood  fires  were  burned.  In  1908  baskets 
were  made  of  galvanized  wire  netting  (chicken  fencing*, 
one-inch  mesh.  They  were  about  10x10  inches  in  size, 
and  were  set  with  their  short  edges  resting  on  two  bricks, 
thus  affording  draft.  Coal  fires  were  kept  going  in  them, 
but  required  frequent  attention.  In  most  <ases  they  were 
burned  out  in  three  firings,  thus  proving  inadequate.  The 
lires  were  placed  30x40  feet  apart,  in  alternate  spaces 
throughout  the  orchard.  Two  and  a  half  tons  of  coal 
were  used  in  keeping  fires  eight  hours  per  night  for  three 
nights  in  two  acres  of  orchard.  The  temperature  within 
the  orchard  and  beyond  its  borders  was  read  by  standard 
thermometers  hourly,  the  least  difference  being  four  de¬ 
grees  increased  heat  as  the  result  of  the  fires,  while  on  one 
night  six  degrees  increased  heat  resulted.  On  March  15 
and  10,  1910,  wood  fires  were  used,  the  same  distance  as 
noted  above.  Stumps  removed  in  clearing  land  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  were  burned,  and  made  better  fuel  than  coal, 
the  fires  requiring  less  frequent  attention.  The  minimum 
temperature  outside  the  orchard  was  31°,  and  within  the 
range  of  the  heat  from  the  fires  the  minimum  was  27°. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  dry,  and  few  of  the  buds 
were  advanced  enough  to  show  the  color  of  the  petals. 
Some  bloom  was  destroyed,  but  enough  remains  uninjured 
to  insure  a  crop  if  no  further  frost  injury  comes. 


MANURE  SHED  ON  AN  OHIO  FARM. 

Fig.  265  shows  a  manure  shed  on  the  farm  of  Dr. 
C.  S.  Wright  of  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  manure  is  run  on  a  track  from  the  stable  so  that 
the  cars  or  carriers  can  be  dumped  into  the  shed. 
Where  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  out  the  manure  each  day  a  manure  shed  would 


MANURE  SHED  OX  AX  OHIO  FARM.  FiG.  265. 

prove  a  profitable  investment  on  any  farm.  Manure 
is  conveyed  from  both  the  horse  and  cow  stables  by 
the  same  conveyor.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  shed 
much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  stock  kept.  This 
one  is  20x40  feet  with  a  cement  pit  three  feet  below 
the  ground  and  a  12-inch  wall  above.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  not  getting  it  too  deep  or  too  wide. 
Where  locations  are  such  that  it  can  be  located  on  a 
hillside  having  the  drive  on  the  lower  side  the  depth 
does  not  prove  a  detriment.  All  of  the  liquid  m'* nu re 
is  carried  from  these  stables  in  an  underground  drain, 
hence  all  of  the  manure  is  practically  saved.  Both 
straw  and  floats  are  used  as  absorbents.  Such  a 
building  as  this  need  not  cost  very  much,  and  should 
prove  a  profitable  investment  on  any  farm. 


GREAT  BENEFIT  FROM  COW  PEAS. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  I  will  give  a  little 
experience  gained  from  the  use  of  cow  peas.  Between 
two  fields  I  have  about  four  acres  so  located  as  to 
be  very  prominent  to  the  eye  from  the  rear  of  my 
house.  It  was  apparently  devoid  of  all  fertility  and 
had  been  abandoned  by  its  previous  owner.  It  was 
such  an  eyesore  to  me  that  I  determined  to  try  to  get 
something  green  on  the  soil.  Last  May  I  plowed 
and  sowed  it  in  cow  peas,  using  one-third  tankage  and 
two-thirds  ashes  mixed,  sowing  about  350  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  peas  grew  and  soon  covered  the  bar¬ 
ren  surface.  Last  Fall,  upon  the  persuasion  of  my 
farmer,  I  allowed  him  to  cut  in  the  peas  with  a  disk 
harrow  and  sow  it  in  wheat.  I  have  adjoining  this 
land  a  large  field  of  wheat  (fallow  ground)  which  I 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  especial  attention  to,  the  land 
being  very  much  better  in  everv  respect.  I  did  not 
expect  to  get  the  seed  on  the  four  acres  previously 
mentioned,  but  it  is  the  best  looking  wheat  I  have 
on  the  place  to-day.  chas.  a.  hook. 

Maryland. 

FOUR  GENERATIONS. — The  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  267  was  taken  in  Baldwin  Co.,  Ala.  It  shows  four 
generations  with  combined  ages  of  200  years.  The 
older  man  in  83  years  old,  the  others  are  66,  40  and 
11,  respectively,  and  they  are  all  good  specimens  “for 
their  age/’ 
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ALFALFA  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  picture  of  Alfalfa  (Fig.  266)  is  sent  by  Mr. 
Millard  Iiorton  of  Hancock  Co.,  Ill.  This  represents 
four  cuttings.  The  first  crop,  cut  June  12,  measured, 
as  we  see  from  the  picture,  five  feet.  The  second 
was  cut  July  25,  the  third  August  31,  and  the  fourth 
was  left  uncut  October  13  when  bitten  by  frost.  Mr. 
Horton’s  rule  for  cutting  was  when  about  one-third 


THE  FOUR  STAGES  OF  ALFALFA.  Fig.  26G. 

of  the  plants  were  in  bloom.  “The  best  time  to  cut 
is  when  the  buds  are  well  formed.”  Hancock  County 
is  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  To  show 
how  Alfalfa  is  crowding  in  everywhere,  on  the  same 
day  that  we  secured  this  report  we  heard  from  a 
reader  in  southeast  Massachusetts  who  has  a  field  of 
good  Alfalfa  which  runs  directly  up  to  the  salt  water. 


THE  RAILROAD  EXPERIMENT  WORK. 

There  may  be  some  encouragement  in  the  interest 
of  various  railroads  in  agricultural  affairs,  but  it  is 
still  something  of  a  question  how  near  they  can  come 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  common  farmer,  or  how 
near  they  care  to  come  to  meeting  them.  Advice, 
even  pretty  good  advice  sometimes,  is  probably  the 
cheapest  thing  that  one  can  give,  whatever  may  be 
said  regarding  it  when  one  tries  to  get  it.  What 
about  the  charge  of  $3.60  per  ton  on  12  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  the  farmer,  while  the  dealer  can  get  $2.60 
per  ton  raid"  because  he  orders  15  tons  ?  Why  can 


FOUR  GEXE RATIONS ;  200  YEARS.  Fig.  257. 

the  railroad’s  local  agent  have  six  days  to  unload 
two  tons  or  five  tons  of  freight  while  the  farmer,  if 
he  buys  a  carload,  must  take  it  all  off  in  two  days? 
'In  the  case  of  the  full  car  and  the  two  days’  time,  the 
farmer  at  two  to  10  miles’  haul  to  his  home  from  the 
railroad  station  is  barred  from  ordering.  He  must 
buy  in  small  lots  in  order  to  handle  the  goods.  That 
means  that  he  must  pay  higher  prices  in  buying  and 


higher  rates  in  transportation.  Why  not  allow  the 
farmer  time  to  unload  his  car,  or  afford  him  storage 
facilities  either  free  or  at  nominal  charges?  Some 
way  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  that  the  actual  farmer 
on  the  soil,  doesn't  know  as  much  about  the  best 
way  to  handle  his  business  of  farming  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  lie  is  obliged  to  labor,  as  any 
man  who  is  engaged  in  other  lines,  and  is  a  mere 
observer  in  this  line.  We  all  welcome  experiments, 
and  we  are  glad  when  railroad  people  see  fit  to  employ 
experts  in  special  lines  to  make  experiments.  The 
farmer  can  learn  from  them.  Lie  may  not  follow  that 
particular  line  of  work,  one  reason  being  that  he 
hasn’t  the  money  and  the  labor  with  which  to  do  so, 
but  there  are  items  that  he  can  copy.  We  have  all 
seen  farming  by  some  so-called  up-to-date  method 
that  afforded  a  profit  to  the  operator,  and  much 
more  of  it  that  did  not  do  so.  Frequently  the  profits 
came  from  fancy  prices  which  the  common  farmer 
could  not  secure.  Seldom  have  theoretical  methods 
proved  profitable  under  such  conditions  of  prices  and 
labor  as  the  common  farmer  must  face.  I  mean  the 
conditions  under  which  the  great  world  is  chiefly 
fed.  Nevertheless  let  us  have  the  experimental  work. 
It  will  do  good.  H.  H.  LYON. 


A  CONCRETE  SPRAYING  TANK. 

I  have  seen  several  different  kinds  of  spraying 
plants  pictured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  but  I  am  sending 
you  a  picture  of  one  I  built  for  myself  that  I  think 
is  ahead  of  any  I  have  seen  so  far.  It  is  built  of 
reinforced  concrete  posts,  is  about  eight  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  holds  1,500 


A  CONCRETE  SPRAYING  TANK.  Fig.  268. 

gallons,  and  is  divided  in  two  compartments  of  750 
gallons  each,  with  a  one-inch  pipe  outlet  from  each. 
I  get  my  water  supply  from  a  windmill,  the  derrick 
of  which  is  only  10  feet  away,  and  have  a  50-barrel 
tank  up  in  the  derrick.  I  find  this  away  ahead  of 
wood  platform  and  barrels,  as  the  barrels  were  always 
drying  up,  and  the  wood  platform  soon  rots  down. 
1  can  make  my  stock  solution  of  Bordeaux,  lime  on 
one  side,  copper  on  the  other,  and  turn  them  into  the 
spray  tank  together.  It  only  takes  five  minutes  to 
fill  my  200-gallon  tank,  and  when  one  has  a  couple  of 
thousand  trees  to  spray,  time  counts.  I  have  the 
San  Jose  scale  and  from  now  on  I  shall  boil  my 
lime-sulphur  in  the  tank  with  steam,  and  I  think  it 
will  save  a  lot  of  time  and  disagreeable  handling. 

New  Castle,  Pa.  s.  r.  h. 


Last  Fall  we  mentioned  an  experiment  in  using 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  text-book  in  a  rural  school.  The 
paper  was  used  in  place  of  a  reader.  The  articles 
were  discussed  and  composition  was  taught  by  writ¬ 
ing  business  letters  to  advertisers  and  correspondents. 
We  now  have  a  report  from  the  teacher : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  use  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  reader  and  general  agricultural  text¬ 
book  in  my  school  this  Winter  has  been  a  success.  It 
not  only  stimulates  interest  by  affording  variety,  but  at 
the  same  time  teaches  fundamental  truths  in  regard  to 
farming  as  a  business,  upholds  the  right  in  denouncing 
frauds,  awakens  interest  in  public  questions  both  in 
the  school  and  homes  of  the  district ;  and,  in  short,  tills 
a  place  in  the  rural  school  that  no  other  text-book  with 
which  I  am  familiar  could  well  be  substituted.  Though 
such  a  radical  change  from  reader  to  newspaper  was 
made  by  the  teacher,  it  was  favorably  received  by  the 
parents,  and  also  recommended  at  other  schools  by  the 
commissioner.  The  question  often  asked  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  was:  “Have  the  papers  come?”  I  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  after  this  experiment,  to  include  your  paper  in  the 
“want  list”  of  any  rural  school  with  which  I  may  be 
connected. 

That  statement  covers  prettj'  much  all  that  a  text¬ 
book  on  agriculture  ought  to  be.  A  real  agricultural 
paper  ought  to  make  farming  interesting  and  present 
the  truth  in  good  English,  with  language  adapted  to 
the  use  of  plain  country  people.  We  rejoice  that  Tire 
R.  N.-Y.  can  help  the  farmer  and  then  go  into  the 
school  room  and  help  the  children. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  Ns  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


STARTING  CLOVER  ON  POOR  SOIL. 

IF.  K.  8.,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. — 

1  have  four  acres  of  red  shale  land  that 
raised  buckwheat  last  year,  and  with  a  little 
fertilizer  would  bring  a  fairly  good  crop 
this  year,  but  it  is  not  grass  land,  and 
if  seeded  to  grass  would  not  pay  the 
taxes ;  he ve  is  my  plan  to  get  this  piece 
in  shape  to  raise  clover :  I  shall  have  it 
plowed  this  month  and  sow  to  buckwheat, 
with  one-half  ton  of  buckwheat  fertilizer. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  this  raising  a  good 
growth  of  straw,  which  I  shall  turn  under 
when  in  blossom,  put  on  as  much  more 
fertilizer  of  a  better  grade  and  sow  to 
rye,  very  thick  ;  in  the  Spring,  when  about 
a  foot  high,  turn  under  deeply ;  put  on  a 
ton  of  lime  to  each  acre,  June  1st  another 
half  ton  of  fertilizer  and  plant  to  fodder 
corn,  this  is  to  be  well  worked,  harvested 
about  September  15  ;  plowed,  and  other  half 
ton  of  fertilizer  and  seeded  to  rye  and 
clover,  the  rye  to  be  cut  early  for  fodder 
before  the  grain  has  a  chance  to  rob  the 
clover.  This  will  add  plenty  of  humus  to 
the  soil,  with  a  ton  of  lime  and  half  a  ton 
of  fertilizer  to  each  acre.  This  land,  all 
through  this  section,  would  raise  great 
clover  30  or  40  years  ago,  but  now  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  that  will  not  sprout 
clover. 

Ans. — As  we  understand  it,  you  expect 
to  use  the  half  ton  of  fertilizer  on  the 
entire  four  acres.  Using  the  figures  given 
in  our  crops  estimates  it  will  cost  about 
$20  in  labor  to  fit  the  four  acres  for  each 
crop.  As  you  plan  four  plowings  before 
seeding  to  clover  this  means  $80.  Two 
tons  of  fertilizer  and  four  tons  of  lime 
mean  about  $65,  and  seed  of  all  kinds 
will  cost  about  $20.  The  four  acres  will 
cost  about  $105  or  over  $25  each  seeded 
to  rye  and  clover.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  a  good  stand  of  clover  in  this  way. 

Orchard  Heaters  for  Small  Fruits. 

E.  8.  IT.,  Ephrata,  Pa. — Can  you  furnish 
me  with  information  regarding  orchard 
heaters  used  on  small  fruits,  such  as  straw¬ 
berries,  etc.,  to  prevent  frost?  Has  anyone 
in  the  East  had  any  experience  with  them  ? 
If  so,  I  should  be  very  thankful  for  the 
desired  information. 

Ans. — We  have  no  record  of  such  use 
except  in  orchards  at  the  West.  Under 
some  conditions  the  heaters  have  been 
quite  effective.  If  anyone  can  tell  of 
their  use  for  small  fruits,  vegetables  or 
other  low-growing  crops,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  information. 

An  Attack  of  Fire  Blight. 

P.  J.  8.,  Richmond ,  Va. — Some  of  my 
young  apple  trees  are  affected  with  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  causes  the  leaves  to  appear  as  if 
bitten  by  frost.  Sdme  of  the  twigs  and 
leaves  are  dead  for  six  or  more  inches. 

Ans. — There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  trouble  with  the  apple  trees  is  fire 
blight.  This  disease  comes  on  pear  trees 
more  than  on  any  other  but  it  affects 
apple  and  quince  trees  as  well.  With  the 
pear  the  affection  is  often  far  down  the 
branches,  where  the  bark  dies  in  patches, 
and  when  these  patches  extend  entirely 
around  the  branch  the  parts  above  are 
cut  off  from  the  natural  supply  of  sap 
and  death  results.  This  causes  the  leaves 
to  turn  black,  because  they  die  in  the 
growing  season  and  do  not  mature  na- 
urally  and  turn  yellow  or  brown  as  they 
would  in  that  case.  Hence  the  name  fire 
blight,  as  if  the  green  leaves  had  been 
scorched  by  fire.  With  apple  trees  the 
germs  of  the  disease  take  hold  of  the 
tender  growing  tips  of  the  branches  and 
kill  them,  so  that  the  dead  leaves  appear 
there  only.  T-he  same  is  true  of  quince 
trees.  In  some  cases  the  affection  extends 
down  the  tip  branches  for  a  foot  or 
more  but  rarely  lower  than  that.  As  to 
a  remedy  there  is  none  after  the  germs 
once  get  started  into  the  living  tissues,, 
and  that  occurs  long  before  there  is  any¬ 
thing  outwardly  to  show  what  is  going 
on  inside.  No  spray  or  other  means  of 
killing  the  germs  can  ever  reach  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  The  only  possible 
way  to  kill  them  is  to  have  the  parts 
coated  with  sulphate  of  copper  where 
the  germs  may  be  killed  by  it  when  they 


light  there.  They  are  carried  about  by- 
other  means.  Scientists  say  that  the  in¬ 
sects  light  on  the  places  where  the  germs 
are  in  the  diseased  juice  that  comes  to 
the  surface  of  the  bark  and  from  there 
they  go  to  other  parts  of  the  same  tree 
and  to  other  trees  and  thus  infect  new 
places,  provided  there  is  a  sufficiently 
tender  exterior  to  be  susceptible  of  in¬ 
oculation.  But  spraying  does  little  good 
as  a  preventive,  so  it  is  claimed  by  those 
who  have  done  the  experimenting. 
Stamping  out  the  diseased  branches  be¬ 
low  where  they  are  affected  is  the  most 
practical  way  to  work.  This  must  be 
done  systematically  and  thoroughly.  It 
would  be  well  to  get  the  latest  printed 
bulletins  on  this  subject  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Sweet  Clover  in  Buckwheat. 

G.  A.  C.,  Montour  Falls ,  N.  Y. — I  have 
about  five  acres  of  land  which  I  intend  to 
sow  to  buckwheat  this  year.  Would  it  be 
all  right  to  sow  Sweet  clover  for  a  green 
crop  to  turn  under  in  the  Spring?  If  so, 
where  can  I  get  the  seed? 

.  Ans. — I  have  never  seeded  Sweet 
clover  in  this  way,  but  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  a  success  if  there  is 
moisture  enough,  and  live  seed  is  used. 
Once  well  started  there  is  wo  legume 
so  sure  to  live  through  our  Winter. 
Seedsmen  should  be  willing  to  guarantee 
live  seed.  Test  the  seed  as  soon  as  re¬ 
ceived.  Here  is  what  a  reliable  seed 
company  says  :  “Sweet  clover  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult  a  seed  for  us  to  buy  as  any  that  we 
handle.  Four-fifths  of  the  samples  of¬ 
fered  us  are  absolutely  worthless.  On 
this  account  we  advise  our  customers  to 
be  very  careful,  and  to  be  sure  that  they 
obtain  good,  live  seed.  Ours  is  all 
tested  before  being  sent  out.  and  if  it 
does  not  show  a  fair  germination  upon 
its  arrival  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
seed  back,  provided  that  it  is  returned 
within  10  days  after  its  receipt,  and  re¬ 
place  it,  or  refund  the  money."  In  order 
that  no  Sweet  clover  shall  go  to  seed  and 
so  spread  as  a  weed,,  sow  far  enough 
from  fences,  etc.,  that  the  plow  may 
reach  all.  vermonter. 


lBREEZETHandson,eModil8  $275 

I  ..  ,v  .  .  ,  Travel  the  worst  roads  .  ... 

I  Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  “I” 


The  11  feeze  is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Host  motor  vehicle  built  lor 
country  roads — mud,  deep  s«ml  or 
high  hills.  18-18  11. -P.  engines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeep, least  tire 
I  trouble.  Handsomely  finished. 

THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


91  ATF  RflflFINfi  at  wholesale;  lastsforever; 
OLMiL  nUUnilU  needs  no  paint  ov  repairs; 
never  leaks.  W.  M.  Benningkb,  Waluutport,  Pa. 

BMONTHOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Famous  over  21  years  for  Service, Durability 
TjM  and  Economy.  Ornamental,  Inexpensive. 
11  U  Catalog  free.  flloittross  Co.,  Camden,  X .  .1 . 

LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 


I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  Businessman. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  &pd  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
shipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  N. 
agents.  Ou  reatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 


UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prices.  80 days’  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 

Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  flue. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co., 

Box  338  Decatur,  Ind. 


Cabbage  Plants 

ENKHUIZKN'S  GLORY  (the  world’s  best  cab¬ 
bage),  grown  from  extra  selected  seed,  my  own 
importation,  direct  from  introducers  in  Holland,  of 
this  truly  wonderful  cabbage,  l.OOO,  $1.50; 
5,000,  $0.00.  All  Head  Early,  Early  Summer, 
Succession,  Winningstadt,  Sorehead,  Late  Flat 
Dutch.  Drumhead,  Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy, 
Red  Rock,  Danish  Ball  Head  1,000,  $1;  5,000, $4; 
10,000,  $“.50.  Catalog— Seeds, Bulbs,  Plants, free. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  SEEDSM AN- 
100  Main  Street,  Chester,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTSTamT.™  S 

SI  per  1000.  CL0VERN00K  FRUIT  FARM,  Cliambersburg,  Pa. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm  kitchen  or  barn. 

Pump  without  expense  with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  co  ntry 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2129  Trinity  B!dg.,N.Y. 


The  PoS.^irp  Dowden 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


strong,  always  in  order.  Works  in  all 
soils,  all  depths,  hillside  and  level.  No  cutting 
and  none  missed.  Potatoes  always  clean,  lying 
on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  in  heavy  tops. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

•  IT  I  _  CIhaaA  DnoSnia  CHl/.  Ra..  II.  fi.  A. 


The*  “BOSS”  POTATO 


jih  ri  -• 


Has  nev- 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
f  u  r  n  ish 
testimo¬ 
nials,  on 
r  e  q  uest, 
from  all 
of  the  country. 
Write  for  cat- 
alog,  prices. &c. 


This  Ma¬ 
chine  is 
not  a  new 
thing,  hut 
has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  ami  pronounced 
— as  its  name  implies — the  BOSS  OF 
AL1.  l>  1  <;<;!. KS,  and  to-day  is  in  use 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weighs  about  f>00  pounds,  and 
is  easily  bandied  by  TWO  liORSEf*. 
It  is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  It 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong,  durable, will  do  good  work  on  stonv  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.Y. 


REXTRACT—  REXTRACT 

The  preparation  that  has  successfully  controlled  Orange  and  Grape  Thrips  in  California.  Manu 
factored  only  by  THE  REX  COMP  ANTES  and  is  backed  by  their  reputation  for  goods  of  quality 

A  combination  of  R£X  UM£  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 


Write 


and  Black  Leaf  Tobacco  Extract,  the  result  of  three  years’  experimental  work. 

Sure  Destruction  to  Thrips,  Aphides  and  Pear  PsySla, 

THE  REX  COMPANY,  P.  0.  Box  712,  Rochester,  New  York  ( 


Monti  on\ 
this  paper/ 


WRITE  FOR 

QUOTATIONS 

4TT  We  have  a  complete  list 
*■  of  commercial  varieties 
of  first  grade  apple  trees  for 
sale  at  popular  prices. 

Agents  wanted  to  handle  our  line  of 
nursery  stock . 

STONE  &  WELLINGTON, 

TORONTO,  Ontario. 


Martin  Fertilizers 

Again  in  the  lead  as  Crop  Producers  and  enrichers 
of  the  soil.  Manufactured  flora  the  by-products 
of  our  own  seven  large  abattoirs  and  stockyards, 
they  are  every  pound  a  fertilizer,  containing 
double  tbe  value  of  rock,  rock-base,  leather  and 
cheap  materials  fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or 
make-weight  used  in  our  brands.  Animal  Bone 
fertilizers  are  t lie  best  and  cheapest,  experience 
having  proven  their  power  to  build  up  and  enrich 
the  soil  for  the  after  crops.  We  want  responsible 
agents. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg',  Pa. 

OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 

TRADE-MARK 


inn  nnn  LATE  CA8BAGE  PLANTS-AIko  Celery  Pl.r 
luUfUUU  for  sale.  Will  be  ready  to  ship  s<>' 


lants 

.  ....  ip  soon. 

Let  your  orders  come.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Harlly,  Del. 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  ?°leaa£? 

KEVITTS  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Atlienln,  N.  J. 

CABBAGE 

Plants;  catalog  free.  Glick’s  Seed  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Cabbage  Plants,  $1  per  1,000. 

'I oinatoL-N,  Sweet  Potatoes .  Peppers  ami  Eggplants,  $2  per 
1,000.  Cauliflower, $2.50  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

500,000  Jersey  \  ellow  sprouts  grown  from  selected 
seed.  $150  per  thousand. 

JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  9AI  F— Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Sum- 
lUn  unLL  met  Cabbage,  Earliana,  Jewel, 
June  Pink,  Stone,  Beauty  and  Globe  Tomatoes,  1000, 
SO. 00.  Hothouse  grown,  transplanted  into  flats, 
frame  hardened.  Fine  stock.  Knocked  out,  packed 
securely,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  E.  PFCEHAM,  Norwich.  Conn. 

Cow  Peas  and  Crimson  Glover 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Field  Seeds  Specialist,  Dover,  Delaware. 

BINDER  TWINE  Ik  POUND. 

Shipped  on  approval.  Farmer  Agents 
wanted.  For  samples  and  catalogue  write 
TiiEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


^UTIUZE^ 

SoleJy  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  th« 
Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL 
KINDS  OF 

FRUIT  BASKETS 
and  CRATES 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  14,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 

INOCULATED  fiLF*LFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  paunds.  SI 0.00  per  ton.  F.O.G.  Cars. 

Send  for  free  booklet  “  How  to  Grow  Alfalfa.” 

l>lt.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 

Chest  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  Fa. 

WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Did. 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 

Complete  Home  Stud)*  Courses  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  l  andscape 
Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture  and 
Veterinary  Science  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the 
Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Prof,  Craig  of  ! 
Cornell  University  and  other  eminent  leach-  i 
ers.  Over  oneliundred  Home  Study  Courses  i 
under  able  professors  in  leading  colleges  J 
SSoO  page  catalogue  free.  Write  to-day. 
THE  HOME  COItKKSPONHENCE  SCHOOL 
I>ept.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Prof.  Brooks 
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THE  COST  OF  A  CROP. 

No.  17— An  Ohio  Corn  Crop. 

After  reading  the  report  of  ('has.  15.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  expenses  for  growing  a  crop  of  corn  I 
began  to  wonder  if  he  ever  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  corn  growing,  or,  if  so,  perhaps 
he  is  a  grower  of  fancy  corn  and  expects 
to  take  premiums  at  corn  shows,  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  crop  to  farmers  at  high  prices 
for  seed  purposes.  Or  he  may  be  using  this 
vast  ouantity  of  manure  as  a  preparation 
for  cauliflower,  onions,  celery  or  some  other 
crop.  In  any  event  the  experienced  corn 
grower  well  knows  that  one-tenth  of  this 
manure  properly  uistributed  will  make  just 
as  much  corn  as  the  entire  amount.  There¬ 
fore  only  one-tenth  the  manure  expense 
should  be  charged  to  this  crop.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  intention  to  make  the  ex¬ 
penses  as  great  as  possible,  why  not  put 
on  a  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer  on  each 
acre  ? 

In  contrast  with  Mr.  Foster’s  crop  re¬ 
port  I  shall  send  in  my  report.  Twelve 
acres  will  be  planted  to  corn  if  the  weather 
permits ;  six  acres  are  now  planted  (May 
10 1 .  A  portion  of'  this  field  was  planted 
in  potatoes  last  year,  and  500  pounds  of 
fertilizer  applied  in  the  drill.  A  portion  of 
the  field  has  been  farmed  in  corn  two  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons,  the  remainder  three  sea¬ 
sons,  and  no  fertilizer  has  oeen  applied. 
This  field  is  capable  of  producing  25  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  in  a  good  season.  The 
laud  was  left  bare  each  Winter.  One  acre 
will  be  fertilized  as  an  experiment  with  a 
high-grade  fertilizer.  May  24  an  all-day 
rain.  I  had  hoped  to  send  in  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  cornfield  before  this  time,  but  a 
heavy  rain  Friday  and  another  to-day  will 
prevent  us  irom  planting  the  remaining  six 
acres  which  is  ready  for  the  harrow.  Thus 
far  we  have  worked  85  hours  on  this  field. 

Champaign  Co.,  O.  wm.  kapp. 

Xo  doubt  this  same  thing  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  other  readers.  We  shall  have 
the  returns  from  this  corn  crop  and 
then  know  what  follows  it.  You  must 
remember  that  corn  is  worth  about  twice 
as  much  per  bushel  on  Long  Island  as 
it  is  in  Ohio  and  that  the  stalks  have 
value. 


No.  18 — A  Pennsylvania  Potato  Crop. 

As  you  call  for  volunteers  for  the  cost 
of  a  crop  1  will  give  the  cost  of  a  seven 
acre  field  of  potatoes  in  Rucks  County,  1 
Pa.  Following  is  the  cost  till  they  are 
planted.  As  you  will  see  we  planted  l>y 
hand  and  covered  with  a  riding  cultivator, 
which  gives  them  one  cultivation  already. 
Now  I  will  give  the  cost  every  two  weeks 
till  Fall  and  in  two  weeks  will  give  the 
cost  of  a  five-acre  cornfield. 


38  hours  plowing  (a  .40 .  $15.20 

31  hours  harrowing  @  .40 .  12.40 

15  hours  drilling  fertilizer  @  .40...  6.00 

21  hours  disking  with  cutaway  @ 

•40  8.40 

"(a  tons  13%  phos.  acid,  6%  potash 

fertilizer  ©  $19.50 .  68.25 

9  hours  hauling  fertilizer  @  .40..  3.60 

93  bushels  potatoes  @  .50.. .  46.50 

38  hours  cutting  seed  ©  .20 .  7.60 

12(4  hours  marking  <5>  .40 .  5.00 

49  hours  dropping  by  hand  ©  .20. .  9.80 

12y2  hours  covering  @  .40..'. .  5.00 

Total  cost  to  May  16 . $187.75 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  m.  l.  rosenbebger. 

Here  we  have  an  average  cost  of 
$26.82  per  acre  for  the  potatoes  as 
planted.  Compare  this  cost  with  the 
next  statement. 

No.  6 — A  Long  Island  Potato  Crop. 

On  page  564  we  gave  the  first  items 
of  expense  noted  by  Chas.  L.  Foster  of 
Long  Island.  With  the  potatoes  planted 
Mr.  Foster  charged  $874.99  for  16  0  acres, 
or  $53.30  per  acre.  The  heaviest  item 
was  for  fertilizer,  which  cost  $567.39,  or 
$34.45  per  acre.  We  see  that  Mr.  Roscn- 
berger  paid  $9.76  per  acre  for  fertilizer. 
You  notice  Mr.  Rosenberger  used  no  ni¬ 
trogen  in  this  fertilizer,  and  we  assume 
that  he  planted  on  a  clover  sod,  depending 
on  that  for  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Poster  used  a  fertilizer  containing 
five  per  cent  ammonia,  or  nearly  120 
pounds  of  ammonia  per  acre.  We  should 
consider  all  these  things  in  making  com¬ 
parisons.  Now  Mr.  Foster  sends  the 
items  of  labor  in  cultivating  up  to  May 
13. 

April  27-28,  10 (4  hours  cultivating,  2 


horses  .40  .“ . .  $4.20 

April  27-28.  15  hours  cultivating,  1 

horse  .30  .  4.50 

April  28-29.  1142  hours  wooding,  1 

horse  .30  . 3.45 

April  30-Ma.v  3,  12  hours  cross-row 

weeding,  1  horse  .30 .  3.60 

May  11-13,  10  hours  cultivating,  2 

horses  .40  .  4.00 

May  11-13.  15  hours  cultivating,  1 

horse  .30  .  4.50 


$24.25 

i  his  brings  the  total  expense  up  to 
$-(99.24. 

No.  19 — Oats  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

lou  wish  to  know  the  value  of  raising  a 
B,'iv  's  °111'  cost  to  get  a  five-acre 
“'■id  of  oats  under  cover.  Our  expenses 
wore  almost  double  what  they  should  have 
been,  for  wo  bad  to  reseed  the  entire  five 
acres  except  for  a  small  strip  where  we 
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fell  short  of  seed  oats,  and  use  “common 
everyday"  seeding  oats.  We  sowed  the 
piece  April  12,  and  May  5  reseeded  by 
sowing  on  top  of  ground,  and  harrowing 
seed  under  with  a  drag  harrow  well  weighed 
down.  The  Timothy  seed  of  the  first  seed¬ 
ing  came  up  well,  hut  the  subsequent  re¬ 
seeding  practically  destroyed  it.  The  per¬ 
son  the  seed  oats  came  from  lias  been  a 
business  friend  of  my  father  for  40  years, 
and  he  says  lie  sold  a  carload  of  them,  and 
hasn't  had  any  complaint  except  from  us. 
Sufficient  to  say  the  second  lot  came  from 
another  firm. 


Here  is  the  expense : 


50  hours  plowing  @  .40 . 

8  hours  harrowing  . 

10  hours  rolling  . 

5  men  pic  king  off  corn  butts  15  hours 

©  .20 . . 

5  hours  carting  corn  butts  with  team 

12  hours  harrowing  under . 

1 5  bushels  oats  . . . 

Grass  seed  . 

Freight  . . . 

Man  sowing  seed  . 

(4  bushel  oats  . 


$20.00 

3.20 

4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

4.80 

9.75 

5.40 

.65 

1.50 


$54.53 


Reseeding  it  cost : 

15  bushels  oats  . . $10.20 

90  bushels  grass  seed .  5.40 

Man  sowing  .  1.50 

14  hours  team  harrowing .  5.60 


$22.70 

So  you  see  it  cost  us  about  $15.45  au 
acre.  We  haven't  allowed  anything  for  the 
manure  put  on  this  piece  this  year,  hut  for 
the  last  three  years  it  has  been  heavily  fer¬ 
tilized  with  manure :  the  first  year  it  was 
broken  from  sod,  where  it  had  been  in 
grass  for  about  20  years.  The  first  year 
it  produced  75  bushels  corn  to  the  acre, 
second  88,  and  last  year,  the  drought  year, 
119.  For  the  believer  in  plowing  corn 
these  facts  are  worth  studying.  The  first 
and  second  year  the  corn  was  laid  away 


with  the  plow :  last  year  it  was  only  cul¬ 
tivated  the  last  time.  Some,  people  plant 
corn  on  sod  and  seed  down ;  we  can  get 
more  corn  the  second  year  on  a  piece  of 
this  character  than  the  first.  .T.  b.  h. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  particularly  glad  to  get  this 
report,  because  there  is  quite  a  question 
as  to  whether  it  pays  to  attempt  to  raise 
oats  in  this  section  of  New  York. 

No.  20 — Two  Massachusetts  Corn  Crops. 

In  the  following  figures  No.  1  repre¬ 
sents  a  field  of  sweet  corn,  1(4  acres, 
while  No.  2  is  an  acre  of  flint  corn. 

No.  1 — 1(4  Acre. 


Plowing  11  hours  ©  .40 .  $4  40 

Harrowing  11  hours  @  .40 .  4.40 

Bushing  4  hours  @  .30 . '.  .  .  1.20 

Marking  3  hours  ©  .30 . oo 

Planting  7  hours  ©  .20 .  1.40 

Fertilizer  1800  pounds  .  23.20 

Sowing  fertilizer  4  hours .  80 

Cultivating,  May  14,  2V2  hours  @  .50  1.25 

Cultivating.  May  23,  4  hours  ©  .50..  2.00 

Cost  of  seed  .  1.25 

4  loads  of  manure  @  $2 . !!!!  s!oo 


Total  . $28.80 


Our  Western  readers  will  question  the 
heavy  expense  for  fertilizing  these  corn 
fields  yet  experience  seems  to  show  that 
the  fertilizing  pays.  This  soil  is  medium 
loam. 

No.  2 — -1  Acre. 


Plowing  10  hours  ©  .40 . $4.00 

Harrowing  5  hours  @  .40 .  2.00 

Total  . $6.00 


This  flint  corn  had  not  been  planted  on 
April  23.  s.  F.  southwick. 

Massachusetts. 


LIGHTNING 

Protection 

Get  my  book  on  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  quick  before  the  next  storm. 
It  tells  how  to  lay  Cable,  where  and 
how  deep  t  o  make  Groundings, 
where  to  put  the  Points,  why  Joints 
and  Sharp  Angles  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  you  should  know.  This 

BOOK  IS  FREE 

Our  scientific  soft  copper  rod  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  kind  all  authorities  en¬ 
dorse.  Sold  direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid  on  15  days’  trial 
before  you  pay.  Following  our 
directions  any  man  puts  it  up 
easily.  Get  our  guarantee  and 

Wholesale  Prices 
No  Agents  or  Dealers 

We  save  you  820.00  to  *50.00.  Don’t  risk 
life  and  property  when  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  had  at  so  low  a  cost.  Let  me 
send  you  all  the  facts  and  my  valuable 
Free  Book.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
The  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept.  1 ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WATER  WITH  WATER 


Gives  you  “running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it.”  No  expense  for  power;  no 
trouble  ;  no  repairs ;  water  raised  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  any  height.  No  trouble  or  expense  to 
maintain.  If  you  desire,  we  will  install  a 
and  guarantee 
to  put  it  in  to 
your  entire  satisfaction,  fora 
fixed  sum,  agreed  upon  in 
advance.  First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  us.  Power  Specialty  Co. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York  , 


FOSTERS 


RAM 


Some  Interesting  Facts 
About  Overlands 


Our  800  dealers  now  are  selling  over  8200,000  worth  of  Overlands  daily. 
That’s  a  far  larger  sale  than  was  ever  attained  by  any  other  car  in  the  world. 


Some  of  the  Users 

The  Government  is  one  of  the  Overland  users. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  some  of  these  cars  have  been 
used  in  carrying  the  mails.  For  500  days  they 
have  made  their  regular  trips,  winter  and  summer, 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  Each  of  these  cars  has 
done  the  work  of  three  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 
some  time  ago  supplied  25  Overland  cars  to  their 
country  salesmen.  They  report  that  one  man  with 
one  of  these  ears  can  do  two  salesmen’s  work. 

The  Altman  &  Taylor  Machine  Co.  have  also 
begun  to  supply  OveiTands  to  their  salesmen. 

\\  e  have  recently  built  delivery  car  bodies  on 
900  Overlands  for  the  use  of  storekeepers  who 
want  them  for  use  as  light  delivery  cars. 

All  Due  to  Simplicity 

All  these  new  uses  for  Overlands  are  due  to  their 
utter  simplicity.  A  novice  can  run  one  as  well  as 
an  expert. 

The  operation  of  the  car  is  by  pedal  control.  One 
goes  forward  or  backward,  fast  or  slow,  by  simply 
pushing  pedals.  The  hands  have  nothing  to  do 
but  steer. 

Overlands  are  almost  trouble- proof.  The  usual 
complexities  have  been  avoided.  One  of  these  cars 
has  been  run  7,000  miles,  night  and  day,  without 
stopping  the  engine. 

A  child  can  master  the  car  in  ten  minutes.  Any 
member  ot  the  family  can  run  it.  And  a  car  that 


is  relied  on  to  carry  the  mails  is  the  car  which  will 
always  keep  going. 

$3,000,000  Plants 

Over  $3, 000, 000  has  been  invested  to  produce 
Overland  cars  in  a  perfect  and  economical  way.  The 
cars  are  made — as  watches  are  made — by  modern 
automatic  machinery.  Thus  we  get  exactness  to 
the  one-thousandth  part  ot  an  inch.  And  thus  every 
part  is  made  exactly  like  every  other  similar  part. 
All  parts  are  interchangeable. 

Because  of  this  machinery  and  our  enormous 
production  we  are  able  to  make  cars  for  less  than 
anyone  else. 

This  year  we  are  selling  a  25-horsepower  car, 
with  102-inch  wheel  base,  for  $1,000.  We  are  selling 
a  40-horsepower  Overland,  with  1 12-inch  wheel  base" 
for  $1,250.  And  these  prices  include  all  lamps  and 
magneto. 

During  the  past  year  alone  we  have  cut  the 
cost  ot  Overlands  20  per  cent  by  multiplied  pro¬ 
duction  and  this  labor-saving  machinery. 

10,000  Tests 

1  he  various  parts  of  each  Overland  car  are  subjected 
to  10,000  rigid  inspections.  Then  every  car,  before  it  goes 
out,  is  given  a  long  trial  run  on  rough  roads.  One  of  our 
test  roads  includes  the  worst  hill  in  Ohio. 

'thus  we  know  that  each  Overland  is  a  perfect  car  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  the  shop.  There  are  no  mistakes. 

I  hose  are  part  of  the  reasons  why  Overlands  have  now 
come  to  outsell  all  other  cars  that  are  made.  You  will 
want  the  car  which  others  want  when 
you  learn  the  facts.  If  you  will  send  us 
this  coupon  we  will  mail  you  our  catalog. 
We  will  also  tell  you  the  nearest  place 
where  you  can  see  the  cars. 


The  Willys-Overland  Co. ( 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 

Please  send  me  the  catalog  free. 


The  25-horsepower  Overland  costs  from  $1,000  to  $1,100,  according  to 
style  of  body.  The  wheel  base  is  102  inches.  The  40-horsepower  Overland 
costs  from  $1,250  to  $1,500.  AH  prices  includes  five  lamps  and  magneto. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Poultry  Business. — It  was  an 
important  time  for  the  girls  when  Cres¬ 
cent,  the  white  turkey,  approached  the 
end  of  her  hatching.  Early  in  April 
the  two  turkey  hens  began  to  disap¬ 
pear  at  times,  but  it  was  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent  that  we  learned  where  they  were 
laying.  Crescent  climbed  up  high  in  the 
wood  shed  and  began  leaving  her  eggs 
on  a  board  where  they  were  in  danger 
of  rolling  down.  The  baby  found  these 
eggs  and  started  to  play  with  them 
before  we  could  stop  him.  1  he  girls 
put  a  box  with  straw  in  it  on  this 
board  and  Crescent  accepted  it  and  kept 
on  until  there  were  16  eggs.  Then  she 
sat  on  those  eggs  and  fought  like  a 
tiger  when  anyone  came  near.  She 
showed  three  times  as  much  fight  as 
the  gobbler,  who  did  most  of  his  fight¬ 
ing  with  his  voice.  I  had  been  taught 
that  eggs  high  from  the  ground  would 
be  too  dry  to  hatch,  but  Crescent  stayed 
by  those  eggs  and  brought  out  15  young 
turks.  In  the  meantime  Queen  made 
her  nest  between  the  fence  ai  d  an  old 
cherry  tree,  and  laid  seven  eggs.  We 
put  a  box  over  her  as  partial  shelter 
and  she  hatched  four.  They  were  ali 
put  with  Crescent  and  Queen  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  lay  another  clutch  of  eggs. 
After  two  weeks  18  of  those  young  turks 
are  still  alive  and  lively.  Wait  until 
they  are  older  before  we  tell  how  the 
girls  care  for  them.  .  .  .  In  the  first 

86  days  the  six  Brahma  hens  laid  131 
eggs.  Then  one  of  them  started  to  sit 
and  hatched  14  of  16  eggs.  In  27  days 
the  five  hens  laid  62.  Thus  the  girls 
have  had  193  eggs  thus  far  from  their 
six  hens.  Some  were  small  and  out  of 
shape,  and  these  were  eaten.  A  few 
were  sold  at  five  cents  each.  1  he  rest 
will  be  used  for  hatching.  We  intend 
to  know  just  how  many  eggs  these  hens 
lay,  and  how  many  chicks  and  especially 
how  many  pullets  we  can  get  from  a 
breeding  pen.  I  think  more  and  more 
that  there  is  a  place  for  the  Brahmas, 
and  I  look  for  them  to  come  back  to 
something  of  their  old  popularity.  .  . 

The  ducks  and  the  Reds  are  still  pros¬ 
pering.  In  65  days  from  the  first  eggs 
on  March  26  two  Pekin  ducks  laid  114 
eggs  up  to  May  29,  and  they  are  still 
laying,  and  practically  every  egg  is  fer¬ 
tile. 

Farm  Notes. — We  have  spent  five 
hours  more  cultivating  those  potatoes. 
This  means  $1.50  more  or  $32.80  in  all. 
The  crop  looks  well  but  naturally  on 
an  old  sod  of  thin  Alfalfa  there  are 
many  weeds,  and  great  work  is  required 
in  keeping  such  a  crop  clean.  We  spend 
extra  time  working  this  field  because  we 
want  to  follow  with  strawberries,  which 
must  have  clean  ground.  .  .  .  Hav¬ 

ing  had  two  days  without  rain  we  were 
able  to  fit  a  piece  of  low  ground  for 
sweet  corn,  but  before  we  could  plant — 
down  came  another  shower.  This  is  the 
greatest  season  I  have  yet  known  to 
show  us  where  we  most  need  drainage. 
For  instance,  on  the  new  farm  there  is 
a  hillside  with  a  steep  slope  to  the  east. 
We  have  it  in  oats  and  peas,  and  expect 
to  follow  with  Alfalfa.  I  thought  it 
was  well  drained,  but.  this  wet  season 
has  developed  a1  damp  streak  through 
the  center  which  would  surely  have 
killed  Alfalfa  the  first  Winter.  The  oats 
and  peas  plainly  show  the  danger  of  this 
spot.  So,  just  as  soon  as  the  oats  and 
peas  are  off,  we  shall  run  two  rows  of 
tile  through  this  place.  That  will  fix  it 
There  are  several  other  places  needing 
drainage  and  this  wet  season  marks 
them.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  our  farm 

never  looked  better  on  June  1  than  it 
does  this  year.  The  constant  rains  have 
ensured  the  grass  and  clover  and  rye. 
They  have  also  made  sure  a  lu'l  growth 
of  wood  on  the  trees  and  driven  the 
strawberries  to  extraordinary  size.  But 
we  have  had  enough.  We  now  want 
about  two  weeks  of  bright  sunshine  to 
ripen  the  berries,  put  heart  itro  the 
grass  and  give  the  corn  a  start  through 
June.  We  have  no  complaint  anyway, 
but  if  we  can  have  what  we  want  give 
us  from  15  to  20  good  sunshiny  days. 

.  .  Last  Fall  I  tried  the  plan  of  broad¬ 

casting  lime  on  the  top  of  grass  and 
clover,  where  I  knew  the  soil  was  sour. 
The  evidence  was  a  growth  of  sorrel 
and  a  sickly  look  on  the  clover.  1  he  re¬ 
sult  indicates  that  this  is  z  slow  way 
of  sweetening  the  soil.  There  is  some 
improvement,  but  very  much  behind  the 
places  where  we  were  able  to  work  the 
lime  into  the  soil.  Many  people  think 
they  can  scatter  lime  on  the  sod  and 
obtain  immediate  results.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  all  against  this,  and  I  would  not 
advise  it.  The  proper  way  to  use  lime 
is  to  put  it  on  the  furrows  and  harrow 
it  in.  I  find  even  now  great  patches 
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on  these  meadows  where  the  lime  has 
formed  a  sort  of  mortar  on  the  surface, 
and  has  not  worked  into  the  soil  at  all. 

Timber  Culture.— When  we  came  to 
Hope  Farm  about  10  years  ago  we  found 
30  acres  of  chestnut  timber.  T  here  was 
a  fair  demand  for  this  class  of  wood  for 
poles  and  fence  posts,  and  the  best 
posted  men  I  could  find  advised  me  not 
to  sell.  They  said  these  trees  would  be 
like  a  life  insurance  growing  more  valu¬ 
able  every  year  as  lumber  rose  in  price. 
When  I  was  a  boy  the  man  who  brought 
me  up  bought  a  piece  of  New  England 
woodland  and  cut  off  the  timber.  We 
hauled  the  pine  logs  to  the  sawmill  and 
sold  the  timber.  Then  the  land  leit  idle 
grew  up  to  worthless  brush.  1  know 
that  if  this  man,  with  my  help,  had 
planted  that  land  in  pine  and  given  it 
fair  care  it  would  now  yield  enough  tim¬ 
ber  yearly  to  keep  me  in  fair  circum¬ 
stances  !  I  remembered  this,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  let  my  own  woodland  stand.  It 
was  a  case  when  hindsight  failed.  The 
chestnut  blight  got  into  these  woods 
and  has  already  ruined  the  majority  of 
the  trees.  Instead  of  rapidly  increasing 
the  price  of  lumber  has  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  or  fallen  off.  There  is  little  or 
no  demand  for  poles,  since  the  tendency 
is  to  force  the  wires  underground.  So 
many  chestnuts  have  died  and  been  cut 
into  cord  wood  that  there  is  little  if  any 
market  for  it.  So  my  famous,  plan 
of  holding  these  woods  as  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  has  gone  wrong.  If  eight  years 
ago  I  had  cut  these  chestnuts  off  and 
sold  the  timber  and  then  planted  an 
apple  orchard  we  should  be  far  ahead. 
Yet  -who  at  that  time  could  predict  the 
spread  of  this  chestnut  disease,  or  know 
that  the  increased  use  of  concrete  would 
so  affect  the  trade  in  lumber? 

Mulch  and  Culture. — Older  readers 
will  remember  my  speaking  of  a  peach 
orchard  of  some  350  trees  at  the  back  of 
the  farm.  It  was  planted  in  sod  which 
has  never  until  this  year  been  plowed. 
The  trees  were  not  pruned  until  this 
year,  as  we  left  them  to  make  their  own 
shape.  This  resulted  in  a  high  top  with 
long,  slender  branches  which,  when  well 
loaded  with  fruit,  bend  to  the  ground 
without  breaking.  The  trees  have  given 
fair  crops  of  high-colored  fruit.  We 
have  simply  scattered  fertilizer  in 
Spring,  cut  the  grass  and  in  wet  seasons, 
taken  part  of  it  out  as  hay.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  we  pruned  the  orchard  and  cut  back 
every  tip.  This  started  out  a  great 
growth  and  in  the  latter  part  of  May  I 
decided  to  try  an  experiment.  Half 
the  orchard  was  plowed  and  fitted  and 
planted  in  corn.  It  will  have  a  fair 
amount  of  fertilizer  and  will  be  well 
cultivated.  The  other  side  will  be  left 
in  sod.  We  plan  to  use  a-  quantity  of 
fertilizer  equal  in  value  to  the  labor 
spent  in  plowing  and  harrowing  the  cul¬ 
tivated  side.  The  grass  will  be  cut  and 
piled  around  the  trees.  At  this  time  the 
sod  part  of  the  orchard  looks  best,  as 
the  fertilizer  was  put  on  early  and  the 
rains  have  put  it  where  the  fees  need 
it.  Let  us  see  what  the  season  will 
show.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  Advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

The  Ech£e 
that  is  u 
Always 
Sharps 


THIS  hoe  never  is 
dull.  Every  stroke 
you  take  cuts  clean,  and 
every  stroke  helps  to 
sharpen  the 


True  Temper  / 

Special  Hoe  \ 

A  thin  plate  of  very  hard 
tool-steel  is  welded  insep¬ 
arably  to  the  front  and  lower 
half  of  the  mild  steel  blade.  The 
mild  steel  wears  away  in  use  and 
leaves  the  sharp,  cutting  edge  of 
the  tool-steel  always  exposed. 

As  long  as  you  use  the  hoe, 
every  stroke  counts  and  you  never 
have  to  use  a  file. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  it,  write 
us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

American  Fork&Hoe  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Farm  and  Garden 
Hand  Tools  in  the  World. 

Cleveland  —  Ohio 
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PALMER  HOIST 

Horses  are  busy  In  haying  time.  Belt 
your  gasoline  engine  to  a.  Palmer  Hoist 
and  unload  your  hay.  Can  be  used  for 
hoisting  ice  or  anything 
where  a  licister  is  used. 

Price  $35.00 

If  you  lmve  no  gasoline 
engine,  we  can  sell  you  a 
Palmer  Self-oiling  5-G  H.  P. 
engine  for  $125.  Catalogue 
free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Coscob,  Conn. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


SELLING  OUT  AT  COST. 

A  S15.00  HAY  RACK  ONLY  SB.OO. 

To  close  out  our  stock  at  once,  we 
offer  these  racks  at  the  very  low 
price  of  $8.00,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

Send  money  with  order.  Shipped 
“knocked  down,”  to  reduce 
freight;  complete  directions  for 
sotting  tip.  Rack  is  7  ft.  wide,  ad¬ 


justable  from  12  to  If.  ft.  long  by  simply  changing 
length  of  wagon.  Built  for  wagon  HS  inches  be- 
tween  stakes,  but  can  be  varied  a  little.  Order 
to-day.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  PAPEO  MACHINE  CO.,  SHOKTSVrLLE,  N.  Y. 

rHAY  CAPS*i 

Stack  Covers,  Wagon  Covers, 
Waterproof  or  Plain  Canvas 
for  Farmers,  etc.  Plant  Bed  Cloth. 

HENRY  DERBY 


i  7 23  Chambers  St., 


New  Vork 
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■HERE  IT  IS — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  over  invented. 
Two  harrows  in  one.  'J  brows  the  dirt  out.  then 
in,  leaving  the  land  level  and  true. 
Li  I  A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Needs 

""A  no  Tongue  Truck.  Jointed  Pole. 

Beware  of  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
_»  FREE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
839  Main  St., 
lliggauuin,  Conn* 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  Sl,W“ 

JOHN  J.  POTTER.lt  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


This  is  an  age  of  specialization — the  Great  Dain  line  of  money-making,  money-saving  hay  tools  set  the  standards 
of  all  others  because  they  are  made  in  a  hay  tool  factory  by  hay  tool  specialists  who  have  made  nothing  but  hay 
tools  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Dain  Hay  Loader  and  Side  Delivery  Rake  enable  the  farmer  to  meet 
a  vital  problem — ilie  scarcity  of  farm  help.  Either  tool  is  the  leader  in  its  kind,  and  together  they  make  the 
greatest  of  all  hay  harvesting  combinations  for  the  man  who  removes  his  hay  from  the  field. 


The  Great  Dain 

Hay  Loader 

Requires  no  one  on  the  load  but  the  driver.  It  pushes 
the  hay  well  forward,  where  it  can  be  easily  handled. 

By  dynamometer  test,  this  loader  has  proven  to  be  the 
lightest  draft  loader  on  the  market.  The  ground  is 
practically  raked  twice  by  the  Dain,  as  every  revolution 
of  the  rake  overlaps  the  one  preceding.  It’s  the  sim¬ 
plest  loader  made— no  long  crooked  crank  shaft,  no 
drum  cylinder,  no  return  carrier,  no  twisted  chains,  no 
cams,  or  superfluous  freak  mechanism  to  get  out  of  kelter  and 
cause  delay.  Gently  removes  hay  from  swath  or  windrow.  Takes 
the  hay  from  low  places— passes  gently  over  bumps  and  other 
obstructions  and  reaches  into  every  hollow.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  there  are  more  Dain  Hay  Loaders  sold  every 
year  than  any  other  kind. 

Special  Features 

No  long  crooked  crank  shaft;  is  operated  by  swing¬ 
ing  pitmans.  Patented  hinged  board  at  bottom 
to  turn  up  for  windrow.  Hinged  tongue  for 
coupling  with  any  height  wagon.  Geared  to 
insure  greatest  hay-gathering  efficiency. 
Height  of  rakes  ean  be  regulated.  Hinged 
apron  guides  hay  to  load  and  pre¬ 
vents  blowing  off.  Nine  gather¬ 
ing  rakes,  each  independent. 
Set  any  distance  from  ground. 


The  Great  Dain 

Side  Delivery  Rake 

One  cannot  always  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
For  that  reason  you  should  have  a  Dain  Side  Delivery 
Rake.  No  matter  how  heavy  or  how  light  the  hay,  this 
rake  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  deliver  it  into  loose 
open  windrows,  so  that  every  wisp  is  exposed  to  the 
air  and  quickly  dried  without  sun  scorching  and  bleach¬ 
ing.  Air  cured  hay  is  sweetest,  has  best  color,  and 
brings  the  highest  price.  If  your  hay  should  be  rained 
upon,  simply  turn  it  over,  it  will  dry.  It  is  a  rake  and  tedder  in 
one— three  sets  o£  slowly  revolving  raker-teeth  toss  the  hay  into 
loose,  continuous  windrows  so  gently  that  scarcely  a.  leaf  is 
broken  off.  Cushion  springs  take  up  the  jar  when  driving  over 
rough  ground.  Investigate  this  method  of  getting  more  money 
out  of  your  hay.  Also  investigate 

Special  Features 

Teeth  may  be  raised  or  lowered.  Teeth 
turn  with  gentle  motion;  harmless  to  ten¬ 
der  products.  Rakes  clean,  leaves 
trash  and  dirt.  All  jars  absorbed 
by  cushion  springs.  Easy  regula¬ 
tion  of  bevel  gears.  Easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  handle  light  or  heavy 
hay. 


Other 
Money  •  Making 

DAIN 

Hay  Tools 


Learn  about  the  Dain  Vertical  Lift  Mower— the  seven  styles  of 
Stackers — the  five  styles  of  Sweep  Rakes  and  the  Dain  Presses, 
you  will  save  money  if  you  do.  Consult  the  nearest  Dain  dealer,  or 
tell  us  what  Hay  Tools  you  are  interested  in  and  receive  complete 
information  and  valuable  book  “All  About  Hay.”  It’s  FREE, 

DAIN  MFG.  CO. 

802  Vine  Street  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 
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Ruralisms 

ALABAMA  ROSES. 

Fig.  269  shows  a  “monthly’’  rose  in  an 
Alabama  garden,  the  picture  being  taken 
in  March.  We  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  variety,  but  our  Southern  friends 
grow  some  excellent  varieties  that  are 
not  reliably  hardy  in  the  North,  such  as 
the  beautiful  Noisette  or  Champney  rose, 
in  its  several  varieties.  About  15  years 
ago  P.  J.  Berckmans  of  Georgia  gave 
the  writer  the  following  list  of  ever- 
blooming  roses  as  his  choice  for  the 
South :  Bon  Silene,  Catherine  Mcrmet, 
Duchess  de  Brabant,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Joseph  Metral,  Louis  Richard,  Mme.  Ca¬ 
mille,  Mme.  Francisca  Kruger,  Marie 
Van  Houttc,  Zelia  Pradel,  Papa  Gontier, 
Perlc  des  Jardins.  While  it  is  likely 
that  time  has  caused  some  amplification 
of  this  list,  it  still  remains  an  excellent 
guide  for  planting. 


ROSES  IN  NORTHWESTERN  CANADA. 

One  of  our  renders  lias  seen  a  state¬ 
ment  in  “McClure’s  Magazine”  about  rose 
growing  in  Northwestern  Canada.  The 
idea  suggested  is  to  obtain  varieties  which 
will  not  winter-kill  in  that  severe  climate. 
Where  can  we  obtain  detailed  statements 
of  such  experiments  with  names  of  varieties 
and  results?  Many  of  our  people  in  nortli- 


ditions.  All  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses 
have  to  be  protected  in  the  Winter  and 
should  if  possible  be  planted  where  they 
will  have  a  good  covering  of  snow.  In 
addition  to  this  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  lay  the  bushes  down  and  cover  them 
with  earth.  The  hardiest  varieties  that 
have  been  tested  are  Margaret  Dickson, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  John  Hopper,  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Lady  Helen  Gould,  Ulrich 
Brunner.  We  have  no  ramblers  which 
can  be  considered  satisfactory. 

Brandon,  Manitoba,  james  hurray. 

On  account  of  this  farm  being  so  re¬ 
cently  established  I  cannot  give  you  data 
regarding  varieties  that  would  be  of 
much  value,  but  there  is  one  point  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  method  of  Winter  protection 
that  we  find,  at  least  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is 
that  we  have  to  bend  the  stems  over  and 
cover  with  earth  in  the  Fall.  Although  1 
the  plants  need  some  protection  from 
the  severe  weather  during  the  Winter 
still  the  light  snowfall  and  the  long 
periods  of  dry  weather,  together  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  apt  to  have  fairly  high 
temperatures  during  the  Winter  causes 
the  wood  to  dry  out,  consequently  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  against  this  dry¬ 
ness  by  having  the  plant  covered  with 
earth.  Straw  or  coarse  manure  will  not 
as  a  rule  be  satisfactory  unless  the  bush 
happens  to  be  in  a  very  protected  place, 
or  where  snow  is  apt  to  drift  over.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  this  treatment 
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everb looming  rose  in  Alabama. 


Fig.  269. 


ern  latitudes  are  very  anxious  to  know 
bow  to  secure  hardy  roses  and  protect 
them  in  Winter. 

Our  climate  is  very  mild,  and  our  or¬ 
dinary  Winters  are  rainy,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rarely  going  below  zero  and  the 
cold  spells  lasting  but  for  a  few  days. 
You  will  see  by  this  that  we  do  not  have 
to  protect  our  rose  bushes. 

Agassiz,  B.  C.  thos.  a.  sharpex 

So  far  we  have  not  been  successful  in 
growing  double  roses  on  this  farm,  Per¬ 
sian  Yellow  is  the  only  variety  at  all 
hardy,  and  it  kills  back  some  years.  In 
single  sorts  we  have  Rosa  rugosa,  Rosa 
macrantha,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Rosa 
Nutkana,  Rosa  Californica,  Rosa  rubi- 
ginosa,  Rosa  alpina,  De  la  Hay,  Delicate, 
Belle  Poitevine,  Lady  Gay  and  Vick’s 
Caprice,  tlr  t  stand  without  protection. 

ANGUS  MACKAY. 

Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan. 

This  station  has  been  in  existence  but 
three  years,  and  therefore  we  have  not 
had  long  to  prove  which  variety  is 
really  hardy.  We  protect  ours  in  the 
Winter  by  bending  the  bushes  over  and 
covering  them  with  a  coarse  manure 
mulch.  We  find  the  following  varieties 
have  gone  through  the  past  Winter  suc¬ 
cessfully:  Rosa  Virginiana,  R.  humilis, 
R.  calocarpa,  R.  rugosa  flore  pleno,  R. 
alpina,  and  Belle  Poitevine. 

Lacombe,  Alberta.  g.  h.  button. 

In  the  past  20  years  a  great  many 
varieties  of  roses  have  been  tested  at 
the  Experimental  Farms  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  by  private  grow¬ 
ers.  1  he  only  one  which  is  perfectly 
hardy  without  any  protection  is  Rosa 
rugosa,  white  and  red.  The  Yellow  Per¬ 
sian  is  also  quite  hardy  under  most  con- 


would  be  the  best  for  all  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  but  I  think  it  would  hold 
good  for  Southern  Alberta  and  South¬ 
western  Saskatchewan  where  there  is  a 
rather  dry  climate  somewhat  similar  to 
Montana.  w.  h.  Fairfield. 

Lethbridge,  Alberta. 
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The  Best  Roof 

—Fat*  the  Home 
—  The  Barns  and 
—Out.  buildings 

The  standard  of  du¬ 
rability,  service  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  rooting  mate¬ 
rial— is  slato. 

When  a  patent,  arti¬ 
ficial  roofing  can  be 
made  to  measure  up  to 
this  —it  will  be  worth 
your  consideration — 
worth  your  buying.  Up  to  date,  however,  no 
patent  roofing  has  been  invented  that  »an 
give  the  service  and  satisfaction  of  slate. 


Green  end  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 


is  nature’s  o«vn  and  the  ono  reliable  roofing  for  your 
home,  barn,  factory  or  out-buildings  whether  these 
be  old  or  now. 


It  costs  no  more  than  artificial  imitations— is  proof 
against  tire-brands  nover  becomes  water  soaked 
never  dries  out,  splits,  warps  or  needs  repainting  or 
repairs. 

The  best  roofing  is  none  too  good  for  you.  The 
kind  that  nover  wears  out  is  the  kind  you  want. 
Specify  that  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slute  be  used  and  you 
effectually  sol  vo  your  roofing  problems  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life. 


Tell  us  Where  to  Send  This  Booklet 

of  practical,  timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will  SavO  you 
money  in  the  final  selection  of  new  roofing  for  thohomo.  barn 
dairy,  granary  or  any  other  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  tho  coupon  below.  Upon  receipt,  your  copy  will  be 
forwarded  without  cost  or  obligation — by  return  malim 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

( Roofs  that  never  wear  out ) 

110 Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

.m.mmmmum  Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today 

Tho  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

1  10  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  “Roofs”  and  uamo  of  nearost  dealer  in 
Roofing  Slate  to  this  address: 

Name . 


i 


i 


A  d  dr  ess . . 

Town  . . state. 

Style  Hoof . 

Approximate  Size . . 


or  scorches  the  most  delicate  foliage,  outlasts  two  to  four 
sprayings  with  materials  that  are  washed  off  by  rain  ; 
mixes  readily  and  stays  in  suspension,  does  not  clog 
the  pump,  increases  both  quality  and  quantity  of  yield. 

Send  for  valuable  book  on  leaf -eating  insects.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  31  Broad  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


s 

p 


KEY 


ARSENATE  Of  LEAD . i6%A„emc 

BORDO-LEAD  -  -  Kills  the  Bugs,  Prevenls  Blight,  etc. 


IBRAND) 

Rthic  highest  g iiade  spraying  materials  at  right  price 

Wo  will  ship,  f.o.h.  Jersey  City,  one  5-ponml  and  two  1-pound  friction  top  cans,  packed  in  a  neat 
wood  box.  tor  $1.00,  assorted,  either  Arsenate  of  Lead  or  ltordo-I.ead 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS— IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  THESE  SPRAYS 


Y  INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


LIVE  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

1 3-14-1 0 


HAVVIHW  AVE., 
J EB SEI  CITY,  N  .  J . 


SPRAY 

fruits  and  field  crops  mb 
with  best  effect —  least  ex¬ 
pense— less  time,  for  big¬ 
gest  profits.  No  other 
sprayers  as  good  as 
Brown’s  Hand  and  Power 

AUTO¬ 

SPRAYS 


<0  styles,  sizes 
guide  In  our 
name  on  postal, 
any  auto-spray— it  Is  guar- 
to  satisfy  you  completely. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
,  State  Experiment  Stations 
ana  oOu.t HID  others.  Auto-Spray  No.  1 — Moal  outfit 
for  G  acres  of  potatoes  or  1  aero  of  trees. 

Fpray  No.  1 1  best  for  lar  cr  operations.  Wo 
A.ito-Sprayg  for  largest  orchards  and  fields. 

How  for  valuable  book. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 
28  Jay  8t.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1,500  gals.  Spray;  delivered  at 
any  It.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  41 l».r>0. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  to-day  for  fullinformatiou. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,M*c"h“,“i“:.i"' 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"ONE  FOR  ALL” 


0.  K.  Champion  Line 

Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers 
and  Diggers 


1910 
Modal 
4-Row 
Sprayer 

New  Features:  all  brass  doublo  action 
bronze  ball  valve  torse  pump. 

ALL  MACHINES  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
Address  CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicago  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


Four 

Row 

Potato 


This  is  our  Sure 
Spray  No.  1-t  '*15” 

It  develops  high  pressure  and  has  automatic  agitator 
which  works  constantly.  Write  for  lull  information  re¬ 
garding  our  full  line  of  sprayers— anything  from  the 
small  Hand  Sprayer  to  tine  Orchard  Power  Sprayer. 

MORRIS  SPRAYER  CO..  187  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SPRAT 


WITH  THE 

’’EMPIRE  KING” 

and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con¬ 
struction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 
foliage.  We  make  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Gasoline 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  PENDING 

The  ISIew  Wool-fat-Lhne-Sulpliur- 
Arsenic 

Spraying  Compound 

A  positive  insecticide  and  fungicide  for 
all  vegetation,  trees,  potato  plants,  melon 
vines,  etc. 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  and  all  other  para¬ 
sites  on  fruit  or  shade  trees  without  injury  to 
trees.  Free  from  the  usual  caustic  action  of  or¬ 
dinary  lime  and  sulphur.  The  poisons  are  held 
in  suspension  in  partially  saponified  wool-fat. 
“  One-For-AU  ”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
easy  to  mix,  pleasant  to  apply. 


Free  Sprayer. 

As  an  extra  inducement  to  try  “One  for  All” 
we  oiler  to  every  new  customer  a  reliable  hand 
sprayer  absolutely  free  with  first  orders  for  25, 
50  or  100  lbs.  Or  a  first-class  Compressed  Air 
Sprayer,  3-gall,  capacity,  complete  hose  attach¬ 
ment,  free  with  first  orders  fora  half-barrel  or 
more.  All  freight  prepaid  on  FIRST  orders 
only. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrel,  too  lbs . 5  cts.  a  lb. 

%  bbl„  200  to  2  x>  lbs . . . 6 H  “  “ 

Package,  ICO  lbs .  __  g  “  “ 

2?"  ::  “ 

Ser.d  for  descriptlvo  mnllor. 

MANHATTAN  OIL  CO. 

Established  1852 

51  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hydraulic 


Ciller  Presses 

All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 


Thomas- Albriqht  Co.,  NEW  YORK.  N  Y, 


your  surplus  fruit  into 
money.  You  can  make 
handsome  profits  from  tho 
sale  of  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 

THE  BOOMER  SBOSCHEh 
PRESS  CO,,  312  Water  SL. 
Siraome,  N.  T, 


CIDEITPRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 
produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
Bltt  MOSEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.] 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt,  Gilead,  Ohio, 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
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honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  »  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  shall  begin  next  week  an  article  by  D.  L. 
Hartman  on  “Rural  Education,”  which  we  consider 
the  most  sensible  discussion  of  the  farm  school  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  yet  read.  Mr.  Hartman  is  an  old 
farm  school  teacher  and  a  successful  farmer,  and  he 
reviews  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  There  is  no  more  important  farm 
question  than  the  future  of  our  rural  schools. 

% 

At  one  of  the  best  mining  schools  in  the  country 
students  are  required  to  do  actual  miners’  work  as  a 
part  of  the  course.  They  spend  at  least  one  year  as  a 
miner  doing  actual  work,  and  the  record  they  make  as 
workmen  is  considered  when  they  graduate.  When 
shall  we  have  such  a  system  in  agricultural  colleges? 
Why  not  let  the  student  spend  one  or  more  seasons  on 
a  good  farm  doing  actual  farm  work?  Have  his 
record  made  up  from  this  work  as  well  as  from  his 
class-room  performance.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  the  idea? 

* 

A  number  of  people  report  results  with  lime  and 
sulphur  which  need  explanation.  These  people  had 
heard  about  Summer  spraying.  They  bought  a  com¬ 
mercial  mixture  and  used  it  when  the  trees  were  full 
of  tender  growth  at  the  Winter  strength.  They  put 
the  strong  solution  intended  for  a  dormant  tree  on  the 
young  leaves,  and  scalded  them  all  off.  Instead  of 
using  one  to  10  of  the  mixture  they  should  have  used 
one  to  50.  Considerable  damage  of  this  sort,  will  be 
done,  because  these  fruit  growers  did  not  realize  that 
the  tree  in  foliage  cannot  stand  as  strong  a  wash  as 
the  dormant  tree  can.  We  know  of  some  very  intelli¬ 
gent  men  who  have  made  this  mistake.  They  say  the 
“directions”  on  the  package  did  not  make  this  point 
clear  to  them. 

* 

A  weld-known  fruit  farmer  in  Central  New  York 
tells  us  that  last  Winter  he  tried  feeding  lambs  on 
cornstalks  and  Alfalfa  hay — without  any  grain.  This 
corn  was  drilled  thick  and  grown  in  young  orchards. 
On  this  diet  the  lambs  came  out  in  fine  shape,  arid  are 
fully  equal  to  grain-fed  stock.  All  the  feed  they 
had  was  grown  right  on  this  farm.  Our  friend  is 
not  ready  to  give  a  final  report  yet  but  this  experi¬ 
ence  shows  new  possibilities  for  a  New  York  fruit 
farm.  By  giving  a  fair  space  to  Alfalfa  and  growing 
corn  in  the  orchards  a  good  supply  of  manure  can 
be  obtained  and  a  Winter  job  provided.  Alfalfa  will 
enrich  any  country  section  or  farm  where  it  will 
grow,  and  each  year  makes  it  evident  that  it  can  be 
made  to  grow  almost  everywhere. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  received  a  printed  card  contain¬ 
ing  the  following: 

Your  name  having  been  given  us  as  a  suitable  person, 
we  write  to  inquire  if  you  are  at  liberty  to  consider  an 
offer  of  .$80  per  month  and  expenses,  subject  to  certain 
reasonable  requirements  which  we  will  explain  upon  hear¬ 
ing  from  you. 

Did  he  bite?  He  did,  and  he  used  his  teeth  to  good 
advantage.  This  is  what  he  wrote: 

Globe  Association  : 

Chicago,  Ill. : 

I  received  your  card  to-day  and  in  reply  would  advise 
you  to  save  your  money  and  give  it  to  the  poor  people 
in  your  city.  There  are  no  suckers  in  our  family.  We 
take  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  read  it,  too.  c.  t.  s. 

Ohio. 

“No  suckers  in  our  family.”  If  there  were  more  of 
such  families  a  large  army  of  gentlemen  with  “soft 
bodies  and  hard  faces”  would  soon  get  out  at  work. 


The  farm  land  boomers  may  shout  themselves 
hoarse  over  the  possibilities  of  the  Far  South  or 
the  Far  West,  yet  a  faint  whisper  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  might  have  more  real  promise  in  it.  Tucked 
away  among  the  mountains  east  of  the  Ohio  River, 
West  Virginia  has  been  put  down  by  most  people 
as  a  mining  State,  with  not  much  Yvorth  considering 
except  coal,  oil  and  metal.  The  real  fact  is  that 
there  are  few  places  left  in  this  country  where  a 
farmer  of  moderate  means  could  do  better  than  in 
parts  of  West  Virginia.  The  mining  and  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  are  prosperous  and  afford  a  good  local 
market.  We  were  recently  told  that  in  Clarksburg 
alone  some  $12,000  is  paid  for  cream  for  ice  cream 
making — practically  all  brought  from  Ohio.  Yet  good 
corn  soil  and  pasture  lands  abound.  Parts  of  the 
State  are  admirably  adapted  to  apple  and  peach  grow¬ 
ing.  The  fact  is  that  the  tops  of  the  hills  can  be 
made  even  more  valuable  than  the  mines  underground. 
The  statement  may  surprise  many  of  our  readers,  but 
we  doubt  if  any  other  section  of  the  country  can 
offer  farm  possibilities  quite  equal  to  those  West 
Virginia  has  in  abundance. 

* 

It  is  evident  that  Gov.  Hughes  of  New  York  felt 
the  criticism,  which  came  from  friend  and  foe  alike, 
that  he  had  grown  lukewarm  in  the  fight  for  direct 
primaries.  He  has  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  to  begin  June  20.  He  states  frankly  that  the 
object  of  this  special  session  is  to  force  through 
some  form  of  primary  legislation  which  will  suit  the 
reformers.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  Governor 
will  go  on  the  stump  out  in  the  rural  counties  and  urge 
the  people  to  compel  their  representatives  to  support  a 
suitable  bill.  Two  years  ago  the  anti-gambling  bill 
failed  of  passage  by  a  tie  vote.  The  Governor  called  an 
extra  session  and#a  special  election  in  one  Senatorial 
district,  and  he  went  on  the  stump  in  that  district. 
When  the  Legislature  came  back  it  passed  the  bill. 
The  situation  is  somewhat  different  this  year.  There  is 
no  special  election  the  result  of  which  £ould  settle 
the  result.  While  a  large  majority  of  the  country 
voters  are  in  favor  of  primary  reform,  they  cannot 
reach  their  representatives  directly  until  the  next 
election.  In  most  cases  these  representatives  have 
misrepresented  their  people.  It  is  now  simply  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  people  will  have  the  courage 
and  the  power  to  force  these  legislators  to  do  their 
duty.  If  you  want  primary  nominations  now  is  your 
chance  to  prove  that  you  will  use  the  weapon  if  it  is 
put  in  your  hands.  If  your  Senator  and  Representa¬ 
tive  voted  against  the  bill  go  right  straight  at  them 
without  the  wink  of  an  eye.  Tell  them  that  if  they 
do  not  go  hack  to  Albany  and  support  the  bill  you 
will  fight  them  out  of  political  life  and  make  a  sol¬ 
emn  oath  by  all  you  hold  sacred  that  you  will  keep 
your  \yord.  Think  what  it  will  mean  for  New  York 
farmers,  for  the  State  and  for  the  Nation,  if  you  can, 
through  the  determined  power  of  your  manhood  send 
the  men  from  your  district  back  to  Albany  and  make 
them  do  their  duty.  There  never  was  just  such  an 
opportunity  for  farmers  to  show  that  this  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  And  this 
special  legislature  meets  at  just  the  right  time,  for 
two  days  before  the  opening  Theodore  Roosevelt 
comes  home !  The  poor  little  bosslettes  and  bossies 
who  have  muddied  the  waters  will  take  to  the  woods 
before  the  dominant  character  in  whom  the  people 
have  confidence.  The  greatest  reception  committee 
you  could  possibly  gather  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
he  a  legislature  sent  hack  by  the  plain  people  to  do 
its  duty.  At  them  at  once  ! 

* 

There  are  many  complaints  this  year  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  received  from  nurserymen  and  plant  growers. 
Many  readers  ordered  stock  early,  as  they  under¬ 
stood  there  was  a  shortage  of  plants  and  trees.  In 
some  .cases  they  sent  money  in  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  secured  assurance  that  the  stock  would  he 
sent  in  time.  They  waited  patiently  and  finally,  get¬ 
ting  nervous,  began  to  write  for  an  explanation. 
In  some  eases  they  were  held  up  by  promises  only 
to  be  told  later  on  that  the  supply  of  trees  was  ex¬ 
hausted  and  that  the  order  could  not  be  filled.  In 
other  cases  the  order  finally  came  very  late — not 
first-class  trees,  but  poor  little  whips,  like  remnants 
at  a  bargain  sale.  When  the  orders  were  actually 
cancelled  the  buyers  generally  received  their  money 
back  after  some  correspondence,  but  they  have  lost 
one  year  in  their  planting,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
find  good  trees  elsewhere.  The  facts  seem  to  he 
that  nursery  stock  was  short,  while  orders  were  as 
heavy  as  usual.  Some  nurserymen  continued  to  ac¬ 
cept  orders  long  after  they  were  sold  out,  expecting 
that  they  could  buy  of  others.  They  booked  the 
orders  and  took  the  money,  and  then  tried  to  buy  the 
stock.  It  could  not  he  obtained,  and  instead  of 
explaining  the  situation  frankly  to  their  customers 
and  returning  the  money  they  continued  to  hold  out 
hopes  that  the  trees  would  be  sent.  At  last  when 


too  late  for  planting,  they  either  admitted  their 
inability  to  ship  or  sent  a  lot  of  culls.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  some  of  the  best  nurserymen  refused  to 
do  business  in  this  way.  We  have  seen  letters  from 
such  men  written  in  February  in  which  they  return 
orders,  stating  squarely  that  they  cannot  supply  cer¬ 
tain  varieties.  They  could  not  have  done  a  wiser  thing, 
for  in  coming  seasons  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  stock 
to  dispose  of.  In  those  days  these  honorable  nur¬ 
serymen  will  be  remembered,  for  there  are  thousands 
of  disappointed  customers  who  have  written  “Never 
again !”  opposite  the  names  of  those  who  deceived 
them  this  year. 

* 

Last  week  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  about  40 
people  had  sent  us  copies  of  various  papers  containing 
an  article  headed  “Brands  Burbank  as  a  Fake.”  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  report  of  a  lecture  by  Prof.  E. 
M.  East.  Those  clippings  continue  to  come.  We 
think  it  no  more  than  fair  to  say  that  Prof.  East  did 
not  state  that  Mr.  Burbank  is  or  was  a  fake.  The 
lecture  was  on  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  plant 
breeding  work  now  going  on.  Prof.  East  spoke  of 
the  quiet  men  who  are  working  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  without  advertising  or  “booming,”  and  often 
without  adequate  reward.  He  then  said,  and  this 
seems  to  have  sent  the  reporters  to  shouting  “fake,” 

Perhaps  I  should  take  occasion  to  say  that  the  public 
deserves  a  portion  of  the  blame  for  the  exploitation  of 
valueless  productions.  For  example,  the  white  black¬ 
berry  has  been  known  for  years  and  is  entirely  worthless; 
the  "Wonderberry”  is  simply  Solatium  nigrum,  the  com¬ 
mon  wild  black  nightshade,  yet  fanciful  articles  concern¬ 
ing  them  are  received  with  greater  public  acclaim  than 
would  he  given  the  production  of  a  new  field  corn  which 
would  increase  the  yield  of  corn  in  the  United  States  by 
3  0  per  cent.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  corn  crop 
in  the  United  States,  however,  would  mean  an  increase  of 
over  $100,000,000  per  annum  in  the  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  individual  who  was  responsible  would  deserve 
to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  country. 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it,  but  it  only  goes  to 
show  how  thoroughly  this  Wonderberry  story  has 
sunk  into  the  public  mind.  Prof.  East  believes  that 
we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  wonderful  development 
of  experimental  biology — even  more  wonderful  than 
that  of  chemistry  during  the  last  century. 

The  picture  on  the  first  page  shows  a  hay  field  with 
the  grass  bunching  up  in  a  way  to  please  a  farmer. 
If  the  present  wet  weather  continues  haying  will  prove 
a  nightmare  on  most  farms.  A  good  way  to  soak  the 
spirits  out  of  a  man  is  to  make  him  stand  up  and 
watch  shower  after  shower  run  through  the  hay  in 
the  field.  As  there  will  be  very  little  poetry  about 
haying  this  year  we  should  get  ready  for  the  prose. 
The  wind  rather  than  the  sun  “cures”  the  hay  or 
takes  the  moisture  out  of  grass.  This  moisture 
naturally  passes  away  through  the  leaves  much  faster 
than  through  the  stem.  When  these  leaves  are  dried 
to  a  crisp  they  cannot  evaporate  water.  Therefore, 
especially  with  clover  and  large  leaved  plants,  we 
should  keep  these  leaves  green  as  long  as  possible,  as 
then  the  plant  will  help  cure  itself.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  clover,  Alfalfa,  oats  and  peas  and  similar 
crops  make  the  best  hay  when  thrown  into  loose  cocks. 
The  leaves  will  slowly  suck  the  moisture  from  the 
stems  and  the  wind  blows  this  “sweat”  out  of  the 
cock.  In  wet  weather  a  hay  cap  like  those  shown 
in  the  Alfalfa  picture  will  often  keep  the  rain  from 
soaking  down  through  the  cock  while  this  sweating 
is  going  on  under  the  cap.  Sometimes  right  after 
a  shower  the  hay  cock  can  he  opened  up  and  shaken 
out  to  the  wind  and  then  thrown  together  and  capped 
before  it  is  wet  again.  In  spite  of  all  we  can  do 
clover  hay  often  loses  its  color  through  long  wetting. 
We  have  put  it  in  the  barn  nearly  as  black  as  ceal, 
yet  by  using  salt,  scattered  over  it  as  put  in  the  mow, 
the  hay  kept  well  and  was  relished  by  the  stock.  If 
this  wet  weather  continues  many  farmers  will  cut 
the  damp  clover  into  the  silo.  We  shall  try  to  cure 
our  own  crop  under  caps  in  the  cock  and  expect  to 
put  it  in  the  barn  so  it  will  all  be  eaten. 


BREVITIES. 

The  concrete  spraying  tank  (page  G43)  looks  right. 

The  Chemung  Valley  'Fruit  Growers’  Association  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  the  latest. 

Time  to  begin  thinking  of  the  “cover  crop.”  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips  cover  well  for  us. 

You  will  find  few  crops  better  than  good  corn  fodder 
for  providing  roughage  for  any  kind  of  stock. 

It  seems  that  shellac  is  used  in  coating  cheap  chocolate 
candy.  Who  wants  to  varnish  his  stomach? 

The  Roine  Beauty  Growers’  Association  is  the  latest  in 
Southern  Ohio.  They  will  handle  fancy  apples.  It  all 
goes  to  show  what  fruit  growers  are  doing  or  thinking  of 
doing. 

About  the  worst  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  we 
have  yet  heard  of  is  a  letter  from  a  Texas  Congressman 
with  documents  urging  us  to  attack  the  honest  butter 
proposition  and  urge  the  repeal  of  the  oleo  tax.  All  this 
stuff  is  “franked,”  or  sent  without  payment  of  any  post¬ 
age  ! 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  blaze  which  started  in 
the  hold  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  liner 
i'rinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm  as  she  lay  at  her 
pier  in  Hoboken  May  25  called  out  the  en¬ 
tire  lire  lighting  force  of  that  city.  Before 
it  was  curbed  Fire  Chief  Dunn  and  a  dozen 
or  more  of  his  men  had  been .  overcome  by 
smoke  and  carried  off  to  the  hospital.  Capt. 
i’rehn,  commander  of  the  ship,  was  also 
overcome,  and  for  several  hours  the  crew 
and  a  hundred  or  more  firemen  fought  hard 
to  keep  the  blaze  confined  to  the  hold  in 
which  it  started.  In  this  they  succeeded. 
Some  250  bales  of  cotton  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  and  several  hundred  more  bales, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  general  cargo,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  damaged  by  smoke 
and  water.  The  cotton  in  No.  5  hold  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  .$30,000,  and 
it  is  practically  ruined. 

The  State  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  at 
Austin,  Tex.,  May  25,  sustained  the  validity 
of  the  law  prohibiting  betting  on  horse 
races  and  operating  poolrooms.  It  is  held 
to  be  unlawful  to  bet  on  horse  races  in 
that  State  or  to  place  bets  within  the  State 
on  races  run  in  another  State  or  even  in  a 
foreign  country.  In  the  ease  at  bar  the 
race  was  run  at  Juarez,  Mexico,  and  the 
bet  was  made  with  a  man  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 
It  was  in  the  ex  parte  proceedings  of  Jack 
Walsh  seeking  habeas  corpus  and  who  is 
remanded  to  the  Sheriff  of  Grayson  county. 
Walsh,  according  to  the  allegations  in  the 
record,  accepted  $10  from  Y.  11.  Allen  and 
telegraphed  the  same  to  one  R.  L.  Allison 
at  Tulsa  to  be  bet  on  Knight  Deck,  a  horse 
entered  at  Juarez.  The  application  for 
habeas  corpus  was  based  on  the  contention 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  The 
court  wrote  no  opinion  of  itself,  but  adopt¬ 
ed  as  its  view  the  elaborate  brief  of  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney-General  John  A.  Mobley. 
It  negatives  the  six  counts  urged  against 
the  law,  presenting  argument  and  citing 
authorities  in  each  instance. 

The  Hotel  Champlain,  situated  at  Bluff 
Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  Summer  resorts  in  Northern  New  York, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  May  25.  No  guests 
were  in  the  hotel  at  the  time,  as  it  had  not 
yet  been  opened  for  the  Summer  season. 
Although  the  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been 
ascertained,  it  is  believed  to  have  resulted 
from  a  lighted  cigarette  or  cigar  carelessly 
thrown  aside.  The  loss  will  amount  to 
about  $300,000.  It  was  insured  for  $233,- 
000.  On  June  24  last  the  Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel,  on  Lake  George,  another  big 
hotel  owned  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company,  was  destroyed  by  fire  under  some¬ 
what  similar  circumstances — a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  date  fixed  for  the  Summer  opening. 

A  jury  before  Justice  Dugro  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  May  25  returned  a  verdict 
finding  Thomas  Burke,  coachman  for  O.  F. 
White,  of  Cedarhurst,  L.  L,  guilty  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  turkey  buzzard  in  his  possession,  in 
captivity,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  State, 
and  assessed  the  statutory  penalty  of  $85 
and  costs  against  him.  If  the  fine  is  not 
paid  Burke  will  have  to  spend  eighty-five 
days  in  jail. 

The  plant  of  the  Hooker  Development 
Company,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
the  largest  chemical  concerns  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  burned  May  27.  The  loss  is  $400,- 
000. 

The  Dean  Lumber  Company’s  plant  at  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  27. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000,  partly 
insured.  On  the  way  to  the  lire  a  hose 
wagon  was  struck  by  a  fast  Lackawanna 
passenger  train.  No.  7,  at  the  Madison  ave¬ 
nue  crossing.  Both  horses  were  killed  out¬ 
right.  Drivers  O’Leary  and  Sullivan  were 
hurled  many  feet  from  their  seats,  but 
miraculously  escaped  serious  injury. 

James  Strosnidcr,  who  is  known  to  the 
police  as  a  bunco  man,  was  arrested  May 
27  by  two  men  from  the  Adams  Street 
Police  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  has 
been  arrested  before.  The  incident  for 
which  the  police  took  him  into  custody 
occurred  two  months  ago  in  New  York.  He 
and  “Big  Bill”  Kellilier  are  alleged  to  have 
won  $180,000  from  George  W.  Coleman,  a 
bookkeeper  for  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  a  faro  game  in  New 
York.  Strosnider’s  arrest  comes,  apparent¬ 
ly,  as  the  result  of  the  confession  of  George 
W.  Coleman,  the  bank  clerk.  Coleman  told 
the  Cambridge  police  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  that  he  had  stolen  $180,000  from 
the  bank,  and  that  all  of  it  went  in  playing 
faro.  Coleman  said  further  that  while  he 
was  in  jail  an  attorney  came  to  him  from 
the  faro  gang  in  an  effort  to  induce  him  to 
sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
lost  half  of  his  takings  in  stock  specula¬ 
tion,  some  more  on  the  Mayoralty  election 
in  Boston  and  the  rest  in  riotous  living. 
He  said  the  attorney  told  him  that  he  was 
due  to  go  to  the  Atlanta  prison  anyhow  and 
that  if  only  he  would  sign  the  statement 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  to  se¬ 
cure  his  speedy  release.  He  repudiated  the 
offer  and  proceeded  to  tell  the  Cambridge 
police  how  he  got  into  the  way  of  playing 
faro  with  the  gang. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  the  American  aviator, 
sailed  from  Albany  to  Manhattan  Island 
May  29,  doing  the  137  miles  in  152  min¬ 
utes.  His  average  speed  was  54.8  miles 
an  hour.  He  received  a  prize  of  $10,000, 
and  has  also  made  an  international  record 
for  speed. 

Judge  David  P.  Dyer,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Missouri,  issued  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  May  31  restraining  twenty-five 
Western  railroads  from  enforcing,  effecting 
or  making  the  advances  in  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  tariff  All  5  on  the 
ground  that  the  advances  have  been  arrived 
at  ‘‘by  the  defendants  therein  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  each  other  and  without  compe¬ 
tition  and  in  violation  of  the  act  of  July  2, 
1890,  called  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.” 
It  is  further  stated  in  the  restraining  or¬ 
der  that  “unless  such  a  restraining  order 
be  issued  said  advances  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  .Tune  1,  1910,  to  the  grave  harm  and 
injury  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.” 
The  petition  upon  which  the  injunction 
was  issued  was  presented  to  Judge  Dyer  by 
Edwin  1*.  Grosvenor,  of  Washington,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  and  Frederick  N.  Judson.  of  St. 
Louis,  acting  in  a  like  capacity.  The  peti¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  George  W.  Wickersham, 
Attorney-General :  William  S.  Kenyon,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Attorney-General ;  Frederick 
N.  Judson  and  Edwin  I‘.  Grosvenor,  special 
assistants  to  the  Attorney-General,  and 
Charles  A.  Ilouts,  United  States  Attorney. 
These  railroads  are  restrained  from  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  the  proposed  advance  in 
freight  rates:  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  Chicago  and  Alton.  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western,  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
Chicago  Great  Western,  Chicago,  Indiana 


and  Southern,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
nary,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Bock  Island  and  Pacific,  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  Elgin,  Joliet  and 
Eastern,  Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  and 
South,  Illiuois  Central,  Iowa  Central,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Southern,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Chicago  division;,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas,  Missouri  Pacific,  Quincy,  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City,  Iowa  and  St.  Louis,  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul  and 
Des  Moines  and  the  Wabash. 

May  31  there  was  heavy  snow  and  severe 
cold  at  Calumet,  Mich.,’  accompanied  by  a 
violent  gale,  which  extended  over  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  It  was  the  coldest  May  31 
for  40  years.  In  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  many 
schools  were  closed  on  account  of  the  cold, 
the  steam  heat  being  unavailable. 

THE  SUGAR  FRAUDS. — The  trail  of  the 
Government  prosecutor  in  the  sugar  frauds 
led  right  into  the  executive  olnces  of  the 
sugar  trust  at  117  Wall  Street  May  20  at 
the  trial  of  Charles  R.  Hcike,  the  secretary 
of  the  company,  with  other  dexendauts,  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Martin  in  the  United  State  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court.  In  all  of  the  previous  cases 
arising  out  of  the  frauds  and  in  the  present 
trial  up  until  now  the  evidence  collected  by 
Prosecutor  Stimson  and  his  assistants  has 
had  to  do  largely  with  what  went  on  where 
the  sugar  was  weighed  and  in  the  offices  of 
the  refiners.  May  20  it  dealt  exclusively 
with  what  went  on  in  Wall  street,  where 
the  figures  were  put  together.  Mr.  lleike 
was  me  defendant  against  whom  this  evi¬ 
dence  was  aimed.  \\  nen  the  sugar  frauds 
were  exposed  the  books  of  the  company  in 
nail  Street  did  not  balance  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  on  the  basis  of  the  false 
weights  procured  through  the  manipulation 
of  the  scales.  With  these  weights  as  a 
basis — and  statements  put  in  showed  this — 
more  refined  sugar  was  being  turned  out 
ot  the  refineries  than  raw  sugar  that  went 
into  them,  and  in  the  refining  of  sugar 
there  is  generally  a  loss.  But  the  books 
were  made  to  balance  in  the  company’s 
offices  by  inserting  there  amounts  that  it  is 
alleged  represented  the  •  difference  between 
the  true  weights  and  the  false.  The  false 
weights  were  made  up  first  and  appeared 
in  black  ink.  Then  the  differences  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  carefully  collected  in 
the  meantime,  were  inserted  in  red  ink. 
Ihen  the  statements,  with  the  black  figures 
and  the  red  figures  were  turned  over  to  Mr. 
lleike.  It  was  all  done,  according  to  the 
testimony,  in  liis  oflice.  After  the  Govern- 
ment  had  finished  the  introduction  of  its 
evidence  May  27  three  of  the  six  men  ac¬ 
cused  of  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  Governmeut  withdrew  their  plea 
of  not  guilty  and  entered  pleas  of  guilty  to 
the  indictment.  Judge  Martin  accepted  the 
pleas,  and  explained  that  he  would  sentence 
these  three  men — namely,  Harry  Walker, 
the  former  assistant  dock  boss,  and  tally¬ 
men  \  oelker  and  Halligan,  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  trial  of  the  others.  The 
judge’s  ground  in  deferring  sentence  was 
that  immediate  sentence  might  affect  the 
minds  of  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  the  three 
defendants  who  are  still  fighting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  case.  These  men  are  Charles  If. 
lleike,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Sugar 
1  rust ;  Ernest  W.  Gerbracht,  formerly  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Ilavemeyer  &  Elder  Re¬ 
finery,  and  James  F.  Bendernagel,  cashier 
of  that  refinery.  _  Bendernagel  was  tried 
last  December  along  with  another  lot  of 
sugar  employes,  and  the  jury  disagreed  in 
his  case,  although  it  convicted  the  others, 
lie  was  reindicted  with  the  five  other  men 
who  have  been  defendants  in  the  present 
trial.  Attorney  Dennison  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  continued  reading  into  the  record  let¬ 
ters  written  by  lleike  showing  his  close 
knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  sugar  business  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fact  that  the  weights  obtained 
for  Custom  House  purposes  on  the  piers 
where  the  weighing  frauds  were  perpetrated 
ran  constantly  below  the  weights  on  which 
the  company  was  paying  for  its  sugar,  and 
was  afterward  estimating  its  meltings 
May  31  the  defence  began.  The  defence  of 
both  Bendernagel,  the  cashier  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  refinery,  and  Gerbraelit,  its  su¬ 
perintendent,  is  that  Spitzer,  the  dock  su¬ 
perintendent,  had  a  department  all  to  him¬ 
self,  a  lid  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
weighing,  Bendernagel  liardlv  knowing  one 
weight  from  another.  In  his  opening  for 
Gerbracht,  George  MacKellar,  his  counsel, 
in  addition  to  laying  whatever  biame  there 
was  on  Spitzer,  mentioned  the  names  of 
J.  O.  Donuer  and  F.  E.  Matthiessen,  former 
directors  of  the  trust  and  both  dead.  He 
said  that  Gerbracht  instead  of  having 
charge  of  the  refinery  while  these  men  were 
alive  was  only  a  sugar  boiler  seeing  that 
the  fires  were  kept  under  the  pots,  and  that 
the  man  really  in  charge  of  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  a  real  managerial  sense  was  first 
Mr.  Douner  and  then  Mr.  Matthiessen, 
whose  offices  were  at  the  refinery.  Mr. 
Matthiessen  died  in  1900.  After  that  Ger¬ 
bracht’ s  powers  were  slightly  extended,  but 
never  did  cover  Spitzer,  so  Mr.  MacKellar 
said. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Coney  Island  had 
a  strange  fire  May  25  when  450  trees  that 
had  just  arrived  from  Maine  were  burned 
under  the  supervision  of  inspectors  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Department,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  Brown-tail  moth. 
A  carload  of  trees  had  been  shipped  to  an 
amusement  park  proprietor,  who  intended 
to  decorate  his  pavilion  on  Memorial  Day. 
His  order  called  for  pines,  fir  and  cypress, 
but  the  woodmen  included  a  lot  of  birch 
trees.  When  inspectors  from  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Henry  II.  Kracke,  examined  the  shipment 
they  found  the  presence  of  Brown-tail 
moths  on  the  birch  trees,  and  they  quickly 
held  up  the  timber. 

Half  a  dozen  egg  dealers  appeared  in 
the  Firdt  Criminal  Court  at  Newark,  N.  J„ 
May  30  against  William  Low,  a  grocer  of 
142  Prince  street,  who  was  arrested  for 
obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences.  He 
was  taken  into  custody  on  complaint  of 
Jordan  R.  Fox  &  Son.  poultrymen  and  egg 
dealers  of  Little  York,  N.  Y.,  who  allege 
he  obtained  120  dozen  fresh  eggs  from 
them  on  May  17.  There  are  five  other  con¬ 
cerns  who  assert  that  they  have  sent  eggs 
in  lots  of  120  dozen  each  to  Low  in  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  of  them  declare  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  money  from  the  shipments. 
Representatives  of  these  concerns  wont  to 
Newark  to  hunt  up  a  man  named  Everett, 
to  whom  shipments  were  sent.  There  is 
no  one  of  that  name  at  the  Prince  street 
address,  and  the  only  person  in  Newark  of 
that  name  who  deals  in  eggs  on  a  large 
scale  is  William  II.  Everett,  a  grocer  of 
Washington  and  Court  streets.  He  con¬ 
vinced  the  agents  that  he  was  not  the 


man  and  the  police  were  called  in.  Per¬ 
sonating  an  employee  of  an  express  com¬ 
pany  Detective  Walzer  of  police  head¬ 
quarters  went  to  Low’s  place,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  he  “received 
goods  for  Everett.”  He  was  arrested,  and 
according  to  the  detective  Low  told  him 
that  “a  fellow  named  Everett”  came  to  his 
store  a  short  time  ago  and  asked  if  he 
might  run  his  business  from  there. 

The  Agricultural  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  was  organized  May 
27  at  the  Hotel  Belmont,  with  President 
W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines,  as  president,  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tracting  attention  to  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  by  farm  life  in  this  State. 

_  Mrs.  S.  F.  Hennington,  of  Shelbyville, 
Ivy.,  made  the  star  purchase  at  T.  S. 
Cooper’s  sale  of  imported  Jersey  cattle  at 
the  Linden  Grove  Farm  May  30,  buying 
Sultana  Oxford  Lad  for  $11,100.  There 
was  a  general  demand  among  breeders  that 
Cooper  offer  his  two  fine  young  bulls  of  the 
Sultana  strain.  He  led  forth  two,  Oxford 
Lad  and  Golden  Jolly,  announcing  that  the 
high  bidder  might  take  his  choice.  Stand¬ 
ing  beside  Mrs.  .  .onnington  was  her  uncle, 
James  B.  Haggin,  the  Louisville  horse 
breeder.  Wayne  MacVeagh  stopped  bidding 
at  $9,000  and  James  McCrea,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  $10,000. 
M.  S.  Beltzhoover,  of  Irvington-on-the- 
lludson,  paid  the  world's  record  price  for 
a  Jersey  cow,  bidding  Golden  Sultana  up  to 
$3,700.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  head, 
including  fourteen  calves,  were  sold  for 
$90,440. 


THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR. 

A  wholesale  dealer  in  New  York  sends 
the  following  statement  to  the  New  Y'ork 
Times.  This  shows  the  difference  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  the  week 
ending  May  28. 

QUOTED  PRICES.  WIIOLESALEPRICES 
Strawberries,  20c.  to  Strawberries— Whole¬ 
sale,  Gc.  to  10c. ; 
Jerseys,  7c.  to  10c. 
per  quart ;  Dela¬ 
ware,  lid.,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Gc.  to  9c. ; 
Norfolk,  fancy,  7c. 
to  8  c. 

to  Pineapples,  3c.  to  15c. ; 
Porto  Rico,  4c.  to 
15c. ;  Cuba,  3c.  to 
15c. ;  Florida,  Gc.  to 
10c. 

Grapefruit,  20c.  each.  Grapefruit,  3c.  to 

10c. ;  Florida,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4.50 ; 
Florida,  straight, 
$2.25  to  $3.25 ; 
Florida,  small,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  California, 
$1.50  to  $4 ;  Porto 
Rico,  $1.40  to  $3; 
Cuba,  $1.50  to  $2.80. 
Apples,  $1.50  per  doz.  Apples,  $3.25  per  box, 
Newtown  and  Ar-  7  to  10  dozen  to 
kansas  Black.  the  box. 

Asparagus,  20c.  to  Asparagus,  $1.23  to 
40c.  per  bunch.  $2.50  per  doz. ;  ex¬ 

tra,  Giant,  $2.75  to 
$4.  These  are  sel¬ 
dom  sold  to  shop¬ 
keepers. 

Spinach,  20c.  per  half  Spinach,  30c.  to  GOc. 
P<?ck.  per  barrel,  24  half 

pecks  to  the  barrel. 
Green  cabbage,  10c.  Green  cabbage,  25c.  to 
each.  $1.25  per  barrel  or 

crate  of  50  to  GO 
cabbages. 

Tomatoes,  25c.  per  lb.  Tomatoes,  $1.75  to  $2 

per  crate,  24  pounds 
to  the  crate. 

Cucumbers,  10c.  each.  Cucumbers,  $1  to  $1.50 

per  basket,  60  to 
100  cucumbers. 

Eggplants,  15c.  apiece.  Eggplants,  $1.50  to 

$2.50  per  crate,  50 
to  GO  eggplants. 

Cauliflower,  25c.  each.  Cauliflower,  $1  to 

$1.75  per  half  bar¬ 

rel,  about  30  cauli¬ 
flowers. 

Rhubarb,  3  bunches  Rhubarb,  $1  per  100 

for  10c.  bunches. 

Bermuda  and  Florida  Bermuda  and  Florida 
new  potatoes,  15c.  new  potatoes,  $2  to 

a  quart.  $4  per  barrel,  about 

80  quarts  or  2% 

bushels. 

Sweet  potatoes,  10c.  Sweet  potatoes  almost 
a  quart.  unsalable,  40c.  to 

$1  per  basket,,  30 

to  40  quarts. 

These  “wholesale’  figures  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  what  the  farmers  and  gardeners  re¬ 
ceived.  Out  of  these  prices  must  come 

freight  and  expressage,  cartage  and  com¬ 
mission,  supposing  that  returns  were  made 
on  the  actual  sales  at  these  “wholesale” 
prices.  These  items  cover  one-third  or 

more  of  this  price.  Now  how  much  of  the 
dollar  spent  for  these  articles  does  the 
farmer  receive? 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
GLADIOLUS  SOCIETY. 

The  American  Gladiolus  Society  was 
formed  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  27.  A  permanent  organization 
was  effected,  with  75  charter  members ;  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 
There  was  great  enthusiasm  manifest  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  new  society  starts 
in  with  very  brilliant  prospects.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  Maurice  Fuld,  of 
Boston,  who  by  his  voluntary  efforts  de¬ 
serves  great  credit  for  bringing  the  Gladio- 
lus  people  together.  In  a  few  well-chosen 
remarks  intersnersed  with  timely  sugges¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Fuld  stated  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  and  then  introduced  Prof.  G.  E. 
Stone,  of  Amherst  College,  who  presided 
over  the  meeting.  Prof.  Stone  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  floriculture  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  farm  and  home,  and  received 
hearty  applause.  A  paper  by  II.  Youell. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  giving  the  history  of 
the  first  varieties  of  Gladiolus  Gandavensis 
hybrids,  was  listened  to  with  evident  ap¬ 
preciation  and  interest.  The  society  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  with  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  at  their  an¬ 
nual  exhibition  at  Rochester,  N.  YU,  in 
August.  The  Department  of  Horticulture 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has 
tendered  the  use  of  their  trial  grounds  for 
the  growing  and  testing  of  varieties  of 
Gladioli,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  with 
a  lively  vote  of  thanks.  A  sincere  vote  of 
thanks  was  also  extended  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  the  use 
of  their  hall,  to  Prof.  Stone  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  presided,  to  Mr.  II. 
Youell  for  his  most  interesting  essay,  and 
to  the  Society  of  American  Florists  for 
their  kind  invitation  to  meet  with  them  at 


40c.  a  box. 


Pineapples,  25c. 
,75c.  each. 


Rochester.  The  meeting  was  enlivened  by 
spirited  but  friendly  discussion  in  which 
the  following  ail  took  part :  Arthur  Cowee, 
Berlin,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  lioddington,  New 
York  City;  Montague  Chamberlain,  Boston; 
Maurice  Fuld,  Boston;  J.  K.  Alexander, 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  Robert  Cameron, 
ot  the  Harvard  Botanic  Gardens ;  Eugene 
Fisher,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.;  I.  S.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  ;  Prof.’  L.  B. 
Judson,  of  Cornell  University;  Carl  Cropp, 
New  York,  and  L.  Merton  Gage,  Orange, 
Mass. 


serve  for  one  year:  President,  1.  S.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. ;  vice-president, 
E.  II.  Cushman,  .Sylvan in,  O. ;  treasurer, 
Maurice  I'  uld,  liostou,  Mass. ;  correspond- 
ing  secretary,  L.  Merton  Gage,  Orange, 
Mass.  ;  fianancial  secretary,  II.  Youell, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Executive  committee, 
Arthur  Boddingtou,  New  York  ;  Arthur 
Kirby,  New  York;  J.  K.  Alexander,  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.  Committee  on  nomen¬ 
clature,  Arthur  Cowee.  Berlin,  N.  Y. ;  Prof. 
L  B.  Judson,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  Leonard  Joerg,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

l.  ax.  g. 


imttee  on  markets  and  transportation, 
the  chairman,  N.  T.  France,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  estimates  of  this  year’s  crop  from 
such  counties  as  have  reported :  Peaches, 
Eastern  Panhandle,  500,009  baskets.  Apples, 
counties  having  county  societies :  Berkeley 
County, ,  iOO, 000  barrels:  Jefferson  County, 
•>0,000  barrels;  Hampshire  Couutv,  5,000 
barrels;  mineral  County,  3,600  bands; 

bounty,  ->50u  barrels;  Mingo  County, 
3,000  barrels;  Mason  County,  not  over  GO 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop;  Monongalia  County, 
no  report;  Greenbrier  County,  no  report. 


MISSOURI  FRUIT.  The  Missouri  Board 
of  Horticulture  reports  as  follows;  There 
was  widespread  injury  from  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures  _  which  prevailed  between  April 
-.0  aud  2.>,  and  as  a  result  it  seems  that 
practically  all  the  fruit  was  killed  iu  the 
central-northern,  northeastern,  eastern  and 
m  many  of  the  counties  of  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  With  the  exception  of 
three  or  lour  counties  in  the  second  tier 
south  of  the  Missouri  River  and  extending 
southwestward  about  four  counties  back 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  all  of  the  re¬ 
gions  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  swept 
clean  of  practically  all  kinds  of  fruits.  The 
fruit  that  remains  in  good  condition  is  con- 
lied  to  approximately  one-third  of  the 
State,  consisting  of  three  or  four  tiers  of 
counties  along  the  western  border  and  the 
whole  of  the  southwestern  corner,  as  well 
as  one  tier  of  counties  along  the  Arkansas 
line  extending  as  far  eastward  as  Ripley 
County.  In  other  words  the  apples  and 
peaches  up  to  May  15  were  found  to  he 
confined  to  about  40  or  45  counties  mainly 
in  the  west  (from  Iowa  to  Arkansas)  and 
in  the  southwest  and  south.  In  these  40  or 
4o  counties  the  condition  of  the  apple  crop 
tor  the  whole  area  is  46  per  cent,  while  for 
the  whole  State  it  is  only  26  per  cent.  In 
the  40  or  45  counties  the  peach  crop 
amounts  to  25  per  cent,  while  for  the  whole 
State  it  is  only  18  per  cent.  The  best 
prospect  for  peaches  is  in  the  well-known 
Koshkouong  district  iu  Oregon  and  Howell 
Counties,  where  the  outlook  is  for  a  full 
crop.  The  highest  percentage  of  a  crop  of 
apples  is  reported  from  Buchanan  and  the 
three  surrounding  counties.  However, 
eight  or  10  of  the  counties  iu  the  extreme 
southwestern  corner  of  the  State  have  pres- 
pects  of  from  25  to  50  or  60  per  cent  of 
a  crop.  The  cold  weather  has  caused  apple 
scab  to  anneal-  iu  a  tVw  places,  particularly 
in  the  southwest.  Cmeulio  have  begun  to 
puncture  peaches  iu  orchards  that  have  not 
been  sprayed. 


OHIO  FRUIT  NOTE. — We  have  excellent 
prospects  for  tree  fruits  iu  this  county 
generally,  most  all  being  full  unless  it  is 
some  that  are  on  the  decline  or  were  too 
full  last  year.  Not  far  north  or  west  most 
of  the  fruit  was  killed  a  month  ago,  hut 
we  escaped  here  on  the  hills  aud  along  the 
Ohio  River,  hut  on  the  creeks  it  frosted 
and  froze  hard  several  times,  being  down 
to  26  three  or  four  times,  while  it  was 
above  tlie  freezing  point  on  the  hills.  We 
have  no  apple  scab  yet.  the  first  time  in  my 
recollection  when  it  did  not  show  up.  None 
even  on  trees  not  sprayed.  Insect  injury 
is  not  perceptible  either,  so  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  and  also  foliage  was  never  bet¬ 
ter  and  it  is  early,  too.  Pears  did  not 
bloom  well  generally  so  they  are  the  light¬ 
est  of  all  tree  fruits  here,  still  there  will  he 
enough  Kieffer  to  go  around.  We  have 
thinned  quite  a  lot  of  plums  aud  com¬ 
menced  on  the  early  apples,  aud  from  now 
on  it  looks  like  wo  will  be  busy  enough, 
thinning,  mowing,  gathering  and  'marketing 
fruit,  spraying  for  late  brood  of  Codling 
moth,  hauling  cooperage  for  4,000  barrels 
which  we  have  ordered,  making  up  the 
barrels,  selecting  fruit  as  the  varieties 
ripen  for  the  fairs  aud  the  apple  show  at 
Columbus  next  Winter,  unless  it  is  post¬ 
poned  on  account  of  the  poor  prospect  for 
apples  in  most  of  the  State,  most  of  them 
being  killed  except  in  this  southern  sec¬ 
tion  of  only  a  county  or  two,  and  some 
along  the  lake,  aud  even  some  growers 
there  report  very  few  left.  We  sprayed 
twice  since  the  bloom  dropped  aud  have 
commenced  again,  usiug  Bordeaux  and 
arsenate  of  lead  on  our  Rome  Beauty,  and 
such  varieties  as  do  not  show  russ'  ting  of 
the  fruit  from  Bordeaux,  hut  the  varieties 
that  have  shown  such  injury  we  sprayed 
with  homemade  dilute  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  aud  arsenate  of  lead,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  promising,  look  as  well  as  those 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux.  There  is  no  russet- 
ing  of  the  skin  from  lime-sulphur  that  I 
have  noticed,  and  not  much  from  Bordeaux. 
The  early  part  of  the  season  was  dry  aud 
not  favorable  for  Bordeaux  Injury.  As 
trees  bloomed  so  early  aud  we  got  through 
with  the  spraying  two  weeks  or  more  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual,  and  as  it  is  rather  wet 
since  then  and  fearing  fungi  aud  insect  in¬ 
jury,  wo  deem  it  wise  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  spray  again  now,  as  the  interval 
is  too  long  between  the  early  spraying  aud 
that  for  the  second  brood  of  the  Codling 
moth,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio.  u.  T.  cox. 


Semi-Official  Records  More  Uniform. 
—The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  at 
their  last  annual  meeting  voted  to  change 
their  system  of  making  semi-official  yearly 
records  by  having  the  monthly  test  run  for 
two  days  each  month  instead  of  one  day, 
as  heretofore.  Further  details  are  not 
available  until  the  new  rules  are  published. 
The  change  will  strengthen  the  semi-official 
records  of  the  Guernseys  and  will  permit  a 
more  uniform  comparison  with  Jersey  and 
Holstein  Friesian  yearly  records.  L.  u.  d. 
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W oman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIME  GOES  BY  TURNS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  limit  and 
flower ; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening- 
shower  ; 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by 
course, 

From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  bap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow  ; 

She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go; 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coars¬ 
est  web  ; 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  Spring; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day ; 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing ; 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon 
allay. 

Thus,  with  succeeding  turns  God  tcmpercth 
all, 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was 
lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great  takes  little 
fish  ; 

In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are 
cross’d ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all 
they  wish. 

Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 

Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath 
never  all. 

—Father  Robert  Southwell,  S.  J.  (1560- 
15951. 

* 

A  sale  of  Summer  dress  goods  will 
often  supply  material  for  window  cur¬ 
tains  at  a  lower  price  than  regular  drap¬ 
ery  goods.  Flowered  dimity  makes  at¬ 
tractive  curtains,  and  at  a  special  sale 
the  price  is  often  very  low.  Another 
use  for  flowered  dimity  this  year  is  to 
make  into  a  loose  half-length  coat,  to 
he  slipped  over  a  white  dress,  but  of 
course  this  does  not  give  any  warmth, 
and  is  merely  an  ornamental  accessory 
to  the  dress. 

* 

Asparagus  with  eggs  is  a  French 
dish  well  worth  transplanting  to  Amer¬ 
ican  kitchens.  Wash  a  bunch  of  aspar¬ 
agus.  and  cut  the  tender  part  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  long ;  boil  in  salted 
water  for  25  minutes.  When  cooked 
drain  the  asparagus  and  put  in  a  pan 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter ;  put  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  to  keep  warm. 
Beat  up  four  eggs  until  light,  season 
with  salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
pour  over  the  asparagus,  and  put  in  the 
oven  until  the  eggs  are  set.  This  makes 
a  nice  supper  dish. 

* 

An  under-slip  of  flowered  dimity, 
worn  under  a  thin  lingerie  waist,  is 
one  of  this  season’s  models,  and  the 
effect  is  very  pretty,  the  colors  of  the 
slip  having  a  faint  pastel  effect  as  seen 
through  the  thin  upper  fabric.  Such  a 
slip  bodice  is  plain  and  snug,  fitting 
smoothly  up  to  the  neck,  without  the 
fullness  of  an  ordinary  corset  cover. 
The  material  used  should  have  a  white 
ground  with  colored  floral  pattern,  sep¬ 
arate  flowers  rather  than  an  all-over 
design  being  preferred.  Many  of  the 
lingerie  waists  are  extremely  thin — too 
thin  to  be  worn  without  a  slip  bodice — 
and  the  flowered  material  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  under  them. 

❖ 

Here  are  two  recipes  for  molasses 
pies  given  by  Harper’s  Bazar.  The 
first  is  molasses  crumb  pie.  Make  a 
rich  pie  crust,  and  line  three  pans.  Mix 
four  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of 
brown  or  granulated  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  shortening,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Rub  these  together 
thoroughly,  put  in  the  lined  pie  pans,  and 
pour  over  it  the  following  mixture ;  One 
cupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  one 
cup  of  hot  water.  The  second  is  taffy 
pie.  Line  pie-pans  with  rich  pastry, 
prick  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  bake 
until  they  are  half  done,  then  pour  in 
the  taffy  mixture,  place  narrow  strips 
of  pastry  across  the  top,  and  bake 
twenty  minutes  longer  in  a  hot  oven. 


For  the  taffy,  stir  a  teaspoonful  of  flour 
into  a  cupful  of  molasses;  add  half  a 
cupful  of  sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter.  This  quantity  makes 

enough  for  two  small  pies. 

* 

Underwear  made  of  white  cotton 
crape  is  offered  as  especially  useful  foi 
traveling  wear.  This  crape  underweai 
needs  no  ironing,  and  is  very  easily 
washed — hence  its  special  usefulness.  It 
is  not  cheap,  but  we  think  many  home 
women  would  like  to  ease  laundry  work 
by  its  use.  However,  woven  underwear 
of  thin  ribbed  cotton,  which  takes  little 
ironing,  is  now  offered  in  many  im¬ 
proved  models,  and  this  is  very  moder¬ 
ate  in  first  cost.  In  many  farm  homes 
lack  of  competent  help  makes  laundry 
work  something  to  be  dreaded  in  Sum¬ 
mer;  we  can  sympathize  with  the  girl 
who  said  that  her  idea  of  boundless 
wealth  was  to  be  where  she  could  put 
five  white  petticoats  in  the  wash  at  once, 
and  not  a  word  said  about  it ! 

* 

One  of  the  new  ideas  in  New  York's 
public  schools  is  the  adoption  of  open- 
air  classes,  for  anaemic  and  sickly  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  likely  to  become  tuber¬ 
cular,  and  also  for  those  in  whom  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  already  appeaired.  Excel¬ 
lent  results  are  reported  from  these 
efforts  to  give  the  children  all  the 
oxygen  they  need.  In  the  tubercular 
classes  it  is  stated  that  last  year  78  per 
cent  of  the  children  received  were  sent 
back  to  their  schools  after  a  few  months 
completely  cured.  These  children  have 
a  large  glass  of  milk  and  a  raw  egg  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  school ;  they  get 
all  the  food  they  want,  after  luncheon 
they  sleep  two  hours,  and  then  take  up 
their  studies  again,  leaving  at  five 
o'clock  after  having  again  the  raw  egg 
and  milk.  The  success  of  this  treatment 
will  give  hope  to  any  parent  who  has 
reason  to  fear  tubercular  infection  in  a 
child. 

More  About  that  Iron  Kettle. 

I  have  effectively  cleaned  a  new  iron 
kettle  by  boiling  in  it  small  potatoes, 
unwashed,  as  the  soil  on  the  potatoes 
helps  the  scouring  process,  then  after¬ 
ward  scraping  well.  If  this  does  not 
effect  a  “cure”  melt  in  it  some  soap,  and 
still  again  boil  some  more  potatoes  if  it 
need  it.  My  experience  is  that  modern 
iron  kettles  rust  more  easily  and  are 
rougher  inside  than  those  of  30  years 
ago.  M.  L.  E. 

If  Mrs.  C.  W.  D.,  who  asked  how  to 
clean  a  new  iron  kettle,  or  anything  else 
iron,  will  try  out  suet  of  any  kind  or 
roast  meat,  like  pot  roast  or  chicken 
cut  up  in  pieces,  and  fry  crullers  or 
doughnuts,  she  will  find  that  after  a 
short  time  it  will  not  rust  or  taste  of 
iron  and  she  can  cook  potatoes  in  it 
and  they  will  not  turn  black  as  they 
would  if  cooked  in  a  brand-new  iron 
kettle.  I  have  had  one  for  about  six 
months  and  have  only  used  it  about  half 
a  dozen  times,  and  it  is  all  right  now. 
My  mother  always  did  that,  and  of 
course  I  did  it.  Like  anything  else  it 
must  be  carefully  dried,  until  it  gets 
very  old,  and  then  it  does  not  matter 
so  much ;  it  seems  as  if  the  grease  soaks 
in  and  keeps  water  out.  mrs.  c.  l.  b. 

Canning  Tomatoes  Whole. 

We  have  received  several  requests 
for  a  recipe  for  canning  tomatoes  whole 
for  salad,  which  was  printed  two  years 
ago,  and  reprinted  last  year.  It  proved 
so  satisfactory  .that  all  who  tried  it  are 
loud  in  its  praise,  declaring  that  the 
tomatoes  are  just  like  those  freshly 
gathered,  when  used  in  a  salad.  Select 
perfect  tomatocS  of  even  size,  fully  ripe, 
but  not  soft.  Skin  them  by  scalding, 
then  pack  in  wide-mouthed  jars.  Put 
them  in  carefully  without  squeezing,  and 
do  not  fill  the  jars  so  full  that  the  top¬ 
most  fruit  .will  press  against  the  lid. 
Put  in  a  little  salt,  then  wrap  a  wet 
cloth  around  the  jar,  and  fill  it  with 
boiling  water.  Put  on  the  lid  and  seal 
it  tight;  then  put  the  jar  in  a  kettle  of 
hot  water,  deep  enough  to  come  right 
over  the  top ;  leave  it  there,  without  any 
further  cooking,  until  the  water  becomes 
cold,  then  wipe  the  jar,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  dark  place. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  form  of  the  fashionable  tunic 
skirt  is  shown  in  No.  6646.  The  skirt 
consists  of  the  five  gored  upper  portion, 
flounce  and  tunic.  The  flounce  is 
straight  and  can  be  either  gathered  or 
plaited.  The  tunic  is  made  in  one  piece 
and  it  fitted  by  means  of  darts  over  the 
hips.  •  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  6J4  yards  of  bor¬ 
dered  material  31  inches  wide  with  1 
yard  36  for  the  gored  portion;  or  8J4 
yards  24,  7  yards  27,  6  yards  32,  4 Y\ 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  1T4  yards  27, 


6646  Pointed  Tunic  Skirt, 

22  to  30  waist. 

1  yard  36  for  the  gored  upper  portion ; 
width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  4J4  yards. 
The  pattern  6646  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure ; 
.price  10  cents. 

The  plain  skirt  that  is  cut  in  many 
gores  is  always  a  comfortable  and  a 
satisfactory  one  for  a  great  many  ma¬ 
terials.  It  is  being  much  worn  this  sea¬ 
son  and  cut  in  walking  length  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  liked  for  linen,  cotton  poplin 
and  washable  materials  of  the  sort,  for 
it  launders  with  perfect  success.  The 
many  seams  give  an  effect  of  slender¬ 
ness  also  and  it  is  in  every  way  desir¬ 
able.  When  made  long  it  becomes  an 
excellent  model  for  fabrics  of  a  different 
sort  and  in  this  way  is  to  be  commended 
for  silks  and  other  materials  of  the 
sort  that  are  the  favorite  ones  for  such 
use.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  eleven  gores. 
The  fullness  at  the  back  can  be  laid  in 


inverted  plaits  or  the  gores  can  be  cut 
off  and  joined  in  habit  style  as  liked. 
When  walking  length  is  desired  the 
skirt  is  to  be  cut  off  on  indicated  lines. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium .  size  is  9^4  yards  24  or  27, 
6j4  yards  44  or  4*4  yards  52  inches 
wide  when  material  has  figure  or  nap 
but  if  there  is  no  up  or  down  4J4  yards 
44  inches  wide  will  suffice.  The  width 
of  the  skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is  4  yards. 
The  pattern  6639  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 


love  good  music, 
and  want  to  hear  it 
as  you  have  never 
heard  it  before,  be 
sure  to  hear  the 
Victrola — the  new 
style  Victor. 

There  is  a  Victor  dealer  right  in  your 
neighborhood  who  will  gladly  play  any 
Victor  music  you  want  to  hear,  and  if  you 
want  to  buy  he  will  arrange  terms  to  suit. 
Write  us  today  for  his  name  and  address, 
and  we’ll  also  send  you  complete  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  Victor— $10  to  $250— and 
Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  j. 

Berliner  Gnunophono  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 
To  get  best  results,  use  only 


ffif/IJLfFV  Pure  Sage  Honey  direct  from  beet*.  Finest 
BE  I W  EL  W  table  delicacy,  10c.  per  lb.,  freight  prepaid. 
Generous  sample  by  mall,  10c.  stamps,  which  may  apply  on 
order.  Spencer  Apiaries,  NordliofT,  Cal. 


A  Talk  to  the  Inventor. 

IMe-.  What  you  should  know  before  ap- 
plying  for  patent.  Free  book;  write 
i  for  it.  Many  inventors  are  gaining 

wealth.  You  may  also.  $275,000  of¬ 
fered  for  one  idea  :  $3,000,000  spent  on  another. 
Opinions  and  advice  free.  Send  rough  sketch. 

NOTICE.  I  have  withdrawn  from  firm  of 
Woodward  &  Chandlee. 

H.  L.  WOODWARD,  Registered  Attorney 

719  Ninth  St.  N.  W.  Opp.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


||  AT  ENTS  FORTUNES 

JyRIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
pr  through  us  advertised  without  charge. 

New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  “Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
age  its  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
X-’atent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


25,000  v'know* 

that  the  IMPERIAL  SELF 
HEATING  FLAT  IKON  makes 
Ironing  Comfortable. 
No  Hot  Stove — No  Charcoal- 
No  Wires  or  Tubing— No  Dirt 
walking  back  and 
forth.  Iron  where  it  is  cool. 
Money  back  if  not  suited. 
Agents  Wanted.  Standard 
Supply  Co.,  Box  262A,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


RANGER”  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  ck  a  in  s ,  i  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster  Brakes  and 
H  ubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  w heels.  Guaranteed  5  yrs. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

j  proval,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S  , 
\without  a  cent  in  advance.  DONOTBUY 
l^a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
any  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog 
and  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new 
offer.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

T I R  F  Q  boaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
I  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 

Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our 
1  icycies,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

WEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  c80  CHICAGO 
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A  Frantic  Redress. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  July  morning  and 
the  harvesting  season  on  the  farm  of 
Joshua  Allen  was  at  its  height.  Out¬ 
side  the  great  farmhouse  which  stood 
on  a  noble  hill  all  was  silent  and  serene, 
but  inside  there  was  a  clatter  of  dishes 
and  a  cloudy  brow,  for  Joshua  Allen’s 
young  wife  was  cogitating  furiously  over 
the  fact  that  her  husband  had  gone  to 
the  field  without  providing  her  with 
wood  with  which  to  get  dinner  for  at 
least  a  dozen  men.  ‘Tie  may  be  the 
master  of  Maple  .Grove  Farm,”  she  said 
to  herself,  “but  I’m  tired  of  this  sort  of 
thing  and  I'll  show  him  before  the  day 
is  over  that  there’s  a  mistress  at  Maple 
Grove  Farm,  too.” 

“Jane,”  she  impatiently  called  to  her 
little  maid-of-all-work,  “take  this  basket 
and  go  out  and  search  the  premises  and 
see  if  you  can’t  find  some  wood.  Pull 
the  pickets  off  the  garden  fence — if  you 
can’t  do  any  better.  It's  time  these  pies 
were  in  the  oven  this  minute.” 

Reluctantly  Jane  took  the  basket  and 
started  off,  knowing  full  well  what  it 
meant  “to  search  the  premises  for  wood” 
— for  had  she  not  done  that  before  till 
now  there  was  scarcely  a  chip  on  the 
wood-house  floor  or  a  splinter  on  the 
adjacent  rail  fences?  As  Jane  took  the 
basket  and  went  out  Mrs.  Allen  wiped 
the  beads  of  perspiration  from  her  brow, 
which  had  contracted  into  an  ugly 
frown.  She  was  angry,  humiliated  at 
the  repeated  necessity  of  sending  Jane 
to.  search  the  premises  for  wood — which 
not  only  irritated  her  but  inflicted  a 
senseless  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  her 
little  maid. 

“No  wood !”  she  exclaimed  aloud  to 
herself,  “and  dinner  to  be  cooked  for 
all  those  men  ?  And  he  expects  me  to 
have  it  exactly  on  time  when  he  comes 
in — the  personification  of  good  nature, 
and  as  radiant  as  a  June  morning!  And 
my  face  looking  like  a  thunder  cloud !” 

She  glanced  quickly  up  into  the*  little 
looking-glass  that  hung  against  the 
kitchen  wall  and  cried  out: 

“Edith  Allen,  I  didn’t  know  that  it 
was  possible  for  you  to  look,  so  ugly !  I 
wonder  if  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
you  will  look  that  way  all  the  time?  Of 
course  it  will — and  all  because  of  that 
wretched  old  woodpile  where  there  is 
never  any  wood!  I  declare  if  I  don’t 
hate  the  very  sound  of  wood!  Hate  it? 

I  should  say  I  do !  I  never  hated  any¬ 
thing  so  in  all  my  life — and  if  I  keep 
on  hating  it  I  shall  soon  hate  Joshua, 
too!  Xo  sir!  I  just  can’t  stand  this  any 
longer — and  I’m  not  going  to.  I’ll  do 
something — but  what?”  And  being  com¬ 
pelled  by  an  earnest  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  relieve  the  terrible  predicament 
she  was  in  and  not  knowing  what  to  do 
or  how  to  do  it  she  threw  her  apron 
over  her  face  to  hide  its  shame  and 
burst  into  an  angry  flood  of  tears. 

Suddenly  an  idea  entered  her  brain 
and  springing  to  her  feet  she  cried  : 

“I’ll  do  it!  I’ll  do  it — if  it  kills  me 
I’ll  do  it!” 

So  startled  was  she  by  the  abruptness 
of  the  idea  and  what  a  daring  thing  it 
would  be  for  her  to  carry  through  that 
she  could  scarcely  restrain  her  feelings. 

“Why  has  such  an  idea  as  that  never 
come  to  me  before?  I  wonder  what 
Joshua  will  say  and  do?  Well,  I  can’t 
say  ivhat  he  will  say  and  do — I  only 
know  that  this  thing  cannot  go  on  any 
longer  or  I  shall  lose  my  love  for  him 
and  he  will  lose  his  respect  for  me.” 

At  that  moment  Jane  entered  the 
kitchen,  hot,  tired,  and  disgusted  at  the 
meagre  result  of  her  search. 

“I  can’t  find  any  wood,”  she  impatient¬ 
ly  exclaimed,  “and  I’m  about  ready  to 
melt,  too.” 

“Never  mind,  Jane,”  Mrs.  Allen  calm¬ 
ly  said,  “I  guess  we  can  manage  some¬ 
how.  Empty  what  little  you  have  into 
the  woodbox  and  take  the  basket  and 
go  to  the  garden  and  get  the  vegetables 
for  dinner.  Perhaps  you’ll  have  better 
luck  getting  them  than  you  did  getting 
wood.” 

Jane  wondered  at  her  mistress’s  com¬ 
posure  all  the  time  she  was  collecting 
the  vegetables  together — and  all  the  time 
Mrs.  Allen  and  she  were  preparing  them 
for  dinner.  It  was  something  new  to 
her  to  see  such  wonderful  calmness 
when  there  was  such  a  good  reason  for 
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being  exactly  the  reverse.  This  made 
the  time  seem  to  pass  swiftly  by  and  she 
was  surprised  almost  beyond  belief  when 
Mrs.  Allen  looked  up  at  the  clock  and 
said: 

“Now,  Jane,  it  is  time  to  call  the  men 
to  dinner.  Run,  please,  and  ring  the 
bell.” 

Away  Jane  flew  and  grasping  the 
dangling  rope  the  welcome  tones  of  the 
dinner-bell  rang  out  far  over  the  ad¬ 
jacent  fields  till  it  reached  the  listening 
ears  of  the  master  of  Maple  Grove 
Farm.  As  the  last  tones  of  the  bell  died 
away  Mrs.  Allen  went  to  take  the  last 
look  at  the  dining-room  table,  set  with 
such  exquisite  care,  then  returned  to  the 
kitchen  and  looked  calmly  through  the 
open  window  toward  the  harvest  field. 
She  caught  sight  of  the  men  entering  the 
lane,  which  led  to  the  great  red  barn, 
her  husband  in  the  lead,  and  she  knew 
that  it  would  be  but  a  veryl  short  time 
when  they  would  all  enter  the  barnyard, 
have  stabled  and  fed  the  horses  and  they 
would  come  up  to  the  great  watering- 
trough  to  lave  their  heated  faces.  Joshua 
Allen,  always  in  the  lead,  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  kitchen.  He  came  with  his 
straw  hat  in  his  hand,  tired,  from  riding 
the  reaper  the  whole  forenoon,  and  hun¬ 
gry  as  well  as  hot. 

“How  cool  you  look,  Edith,”  he  said, 
looking  into  her  face  with  a  pleased  ex¬ 
pression.  “I  declare  if  it  doesn’t  make 
me  feel  cooler  just  to  look  at  you.” 

“I  am  cool,  Joshua,”  she  replied  slow¬ 
ly,  “considering.” 

Tier  voice  sounded  a  trifle  unnatural 
to  him  but  not  enough  to  arouse  his 
suspicions.  Always  lover-like  in  his 
manner  towards  his  wife  he  walked  up 
to  her,  and  encircling  her  slender  waist 
with  his  brawny  arm  said, 

“I’ve  been  watching  that  curtain  the 
whole  forenoon,  dear,  as  it  fluttered  in 
and  out  the  window — seemingly  beckon¬ 
ing  to  me.  With  every  turn  of  the 
reaper  around  the  corner  that  curtain 
flung  itself  out  toward  me  and  reminded 
me  of  the  time  when  you  used  to  wave 
your  handkerchief  at  me  through  your 
schoolhouse  window.  Those  were  hal¬ 
cyon  days  for  me — ami  for  you,  too, 
Edith?” 

Poor  Edith !  She  was  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  tenderness  from  her  hus¬ 
band  on  such  a  day  as  this.  And  her 
redress?  It  was  too  late  for  her  to  turn 
back  now. 

“And  then,”  he  continued,  without 
waiting  for  her  to  reply,  “I  half  imag¬ 
ined  that  I  could  see  your  bonny  face 
at  the  window — and  the  first  love  of 
my  heart  sprang  up  afresh.  It  is  so 
good  to  love,  and  be  loved,  dear,  when 
the  work  is  so  hard ;  it  makes  the  labor 
seem  easier,  the  sun  not  so  hot  and  the 
seat  of  the  reaper  softer.” 

A  deep  flush  suffused  Edith’s  fair 
face  at  hearing  all  this  and  she  somehow 
felt  that  she  was  worthy  of  such  love, 
and  her  intreped  spirit  began  to  weaken 
but  she  uttered  not  a  word.  Joshua 
Allen’s  nature  was  extremely  sensitive 
to  repulse  and  as  his  wife  showed  no 
inclination  to  respond  to  his  loving 
words  his  arm  slipped  from  her  waist 
and  drawing  himself  up  half-haughtily 
asked, 

“Is  dinner  ready,  Edith?” 

“You  may  call  the  men,”  she  coolly 
replied. 

He  stepped  to  the  back  door  and  stood 
a  moment  looking  at  the  men  as  they 
loitered  fanning  themselves  with  their 
straw  hats  under  the  maple  trees,  then 
called, 

“Come,  boys,  dinner  is  ready.  Come 
right  in.” 

Slowly  then  filed  through  the  great 
airv  kitchen — each  one  greeting  Mrs. 
Allen  with  a  nod  or  smile  of  recognition. 
For  had  she  not  taught  the  district 
school  the  two  Summers  before  and 
know  them  all — either  personally  or  by 
sight  ? 

Opposite  her  husband  Edith  took  her 
place  at  the  table,  the  farm  hands  seat¬ 
ing  themselves  at  the  other  places.  On 
each  end  of  the  long  table  was  a  low, 
glass  dish  filled  with  the  coolest-looking 
of  sliced  cucumbers  and  ripe  tomatoes 
garnished  with  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  a 
plate  of  snow-white  homemade  bread 
and  a  dish  of  golden  butter.  Close  cov¬ 
ered  tureens  or  fresh  clean  napkins  cov¬ 
ered  the  main  part  of  the  dinner.  On 
a  quaint  old  sideboard,  within  easy  reach 
of  Edith’s  hand,  were  three  pies,  their 
sickly  appearance  disguised  by  a  thick 
coating  of  white  sugar. 

Their  seating  at  the  table  was  followed 
by  a  moment  of  silence  in  which  the  low 
voice  of  the  master  of  Maple  Grove 
Farm  was  heard  thanking  the  Giver  of 
all  things  for  the  blessings  of  the  mid¬ 
day  meal,  then,  with  pardonable  pride, 
he  lifted  the  snow-white  napkin  from  a 
huge  platter  which  was  directly  before 
him — exposing  to  14  pair  of  eyes  the 
carefully  prepared  bodies  of  several 
Spring  chickens.  The  truth  flashed  upon 
him  in  a  moment,  and  he  raised  his 


angry  eyes  and  they  were  met  by  the 
unflinching  ones  of  his  wife.  Livid 
with  rage  he  quickly  uncovered  dish 
after  dish  of  carefully  prepared  but  un¬ 
cooked  vegetables.  His  throat  worked 
convulsively  in  his  effort  to  control  him¬ 
self,  and  his  jaws  were  set  together  with 
the  firmness  of  steel.  He  knew  that  he 
was  undergoing  a  test  point;  that  every 
person  at  the  table  was  critically  judging 
him  and  he  felt  the  depth  of  his  humili¬ 
ating  position.  Then  the  color  left  his 
face  and  white  as  a  sheet  he  looked 
steadily  into  the  victorious  eyes  of  his 
wife  and  asked, 

“Mrs.  Allen,  provided  you  have  wood, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  cook  this  din¬ 
ner?” 

“About  an  hour,  Joshua,  I  think,”  she 
answered,  a  crimson  spot  having  come 
into  each  cheek  at  the  thought  that  her 
irremediable  redress  might  turn  her  hus¬ 
band’s  love  for  her  to  hate. 

“All  right !”  he  exclaimed,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  table,  “and  you,  boys, 
take  books  or  magazines  or  papers  or 
anything  you  like  to  amuse  yourselves 
with  while  I  cut  the  wood  to  cook  this 
dinner  with  myself.” 

Mrs.  Allen  followed  him  as  far  as  the 
kitchen,  knowing  full  well  that  it  would 
tax  her  energies  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
him  from  burning  the  dinner  to  a  crisp. 
Before  the  hour  was  much  more  than  half 
up  the  dinner  was  back  on  the  table, 
cooked  to  a  turn,  and  Joshua  Allen 
stood  again  in  the  back  door  calling  to 
his  farm  hands, 

“Come  right  in,  boys,  don’t  wait  an¬ 
other  minute.  The  dinner  is  all  on  the 
table.” 

During  the  hurried  cooking  of  the 
meal  Joshua  Allen  and  his  wife  had  not 
looked  at  each  other,  but  when  he  passed 
her  a  plate  filled  with  the  best  of  the 
chickens  and  vegetables  their  eyes  met  in 
a  questioning  gaze,  then  common  sense, 
justice  and  reason  which  were  para¬ 
mount  characteristics  in  both  their  na¬ 
tures  brushed  the  clouds  of  doubt  away 
and  they  burst  into  a  laugh.  Then 
everybody  broke  into  a  whole-hearted 
laugh,  even  little  Jane,  who  fairly  danced 
around  the  table,  exulting  in  the  result 
of  her  mistress’s  experiment — and,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  from  that  day  to  this 
the  woodpile  of  Joshua  Allen  has  not 
only  proved  satisfactory  to  his  wife  but 
has  been  her  joy  and  her  pride. 

CATHERINE  C.  JENNEY. 
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| 36  inches  wide 

1  ft  CENTS 

f  1  V  A  YARD  ^ 

Like  spring  flowers,  except  that  they 
are  beautiful  the  whole  year  round. 
Serviceable  too — for  House  Gowns, 
Kimonos.  Dressing  Sacques,  Shirts, 
etc. 

Every  good  shop  ha9  them. 
Write  to  us  for  samples. 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

BOSTON, 
MASS. 


93  Franklin 
Street 


Housework  Halved 

by  using  the 

“Easy”  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Hand  or  Electric 

Easiest,  most  efficient,  simplest, 
strongest  made.  Write  for 
particulars. 

DODGE  &  ZUILI, 

2j|  Y  Pillage  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Mftrs.  Syracuse  “Kaay”  Wastier 


Toronto  Branch,  92  Olive  Ave.  L.  G.  Beebe,  Mgr. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  nniwheif,  at¬ 
tracts  &  kills  nil  files. 

Neat,  clean,  ornamen¬ 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
LASTS  ALL  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot, 
spill  01  tip  <-ver,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  »iliy- 
tiling,  (juuiantecd 
effective.  <1  f  all 
dealers  cm-  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  rente. 
HAROLD  SnMCRS 
150  Dekalb  Ate. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Right  Way  to 
Buy  Soda  Crackers 


— and  the  simplest  way.  Ask  for 
them  by  name — and  the  goodness 
will  take  care  ol  itself.  Buy 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 


Then,  no  more  broken,  soggy,  stale  or 
exposed  soda  crackers.  Uneeda  Biscuit  come 
in  individual  packages  that  hold  just  enough 
lor  each  soda  cracker  occasion.  Fresh  when 
you  buy  them.  W^hole  when  you  open  the 
package.  Crisp  as  you  eat  them. 

A  number  of  five  cent  packages  ol 
Uneeda  Biscuit  is  a  wiser  purchase  than  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  soda  crackers  in  wooden 
box  or  paper  bag.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  “MILK  WAR”  AS  A  WOMAN  SEES  IT 

“I  love  peace  so  well  that  1  am  will¬ 
ing  to  vote  for  war  that  we  may  have 
peace,”  said  a  statesman  once.  Well, 
it’s  the  same  here.  Here  in  this  town 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  1  have  viewed 
the  milk  question  for  15  years,  and  it 
is  not  an  alluring  prospect,  I  assure  you. 
One  da}'  the  man  who  has  a  route  in 
a  nearby  city  wants  you  to  sell  the  calf 
you're  vealing  and  go  without  milk  in 
your  coffee,  if  he  doesn’t  dare  propose 
that  you  buy  a  new  cow — because  he  is 
“short.”  Next  week  he  insolently  dumps 
sour  milk  on  your  hands  because  he  is 
“flush,”  and  many  a  time  the  milk  never 
came  from  your  place  at  all.  Catch  him 
and  he  laughs.  “Tricks  in  all  trades,” 
and  does  not  have  cans  enough,  so  you 
live  on  milk  diet,  or  you  may  make  but¬ 
ter,  or  do  any  old  thing  that  suits  you 
best,  and  he  rattles  gaily  on  his  way. 
After  a  little  of  this,  when  my  mother 
died,  and  being  born  “free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,”  I  exhibited  my  latest  butter 
failure  to  Father  in  tears  and  wrath.  He 
was  distressed  and  mad,  too,  but  he  only 
said:  “Well,  all  I  see  is  to  sell  out!” 
“Sell  out  nothing,”  I  retorted.  “I  wish 
somebody  had  backbone  enough  to  do 
something.  I'd  do  it  myself  if  1  knew 
where  to  begin.”  And  then  I  threw  that 
greasy,  sloppy  cream  into  the  hens’  feed- 
trough.  Of  course  1  wasn’t  “nice.”'  You 
needn’t  tell  me  so,  for  I  knew  it,  and  I 
didn’t  intend  to  be.  Feeds  rose  steadily 
and  at  last  a  meeting  of  producers  was 
called.  T  don’t  remember  all  about  it, 
only  I  do  remember  that  in  the  whole 
town  just  four  men  held  out  to  the  fin- 


so  inclined,  for  it  won’t  bother  me  one 
bit.  Only  the  other  day  I  had  a  chance 
to  talk  with  a  producer  who  has  nulled 
off  20  cans  a  day,  and  I  really  did  my 
best.  I  bought  some  skim-milk  I  didn't 
need  with  some  money  I  could  have  used 
other  ways  too,  and  I  told  him  a  little 
of  the  personal  sacrifice  Father  made  a 
few  years  ago,  and  a  little  of  some 
things  goes  a  good  way.  He  won't  turn 
traitor,  for  since  then  I  hear  he  has  sold 
every  cow  on  his  place.  1  like  bulldogs. 
You  never  saw  a  mean  one.  They  let 
you  alone  while  you  behave,  and  when 
you  don't  they  take  a  grip,  and  they 
hang  on.  Can’t  abuse  a  bulldog  very 
much,  neither  a  free-born  American  far¬ 
mer.  It's  in  the  blood  you  see,  and 
blood  will  tell  every  time.  Still,  the  best 
of  you — and  us — grow  weary  of  a  hard 
struggle,  and  sometimes  such  a  little 
thing  turns  the  scale.  There  is  room 
for  every  man  who-is  worthy  to  be  called 
a  man,  to  lend  a  hand  in  this  milk  war. 
If  you  are  too  lazy  or  indifferent  to  be 
an  active  helper,  don’t  for  the  sake  of 
common  decency,  and  if  you  value  the 
respect  of  the  children  of  our  American 
farms,  put  a  straw  in  the  path  of  the 
handful  of  brave,  true  fighters  who  are 
out  not  for  war,  but  that  through  trou¬ 
ble  and  tribulation  we  may  by  warring 
come  into  peace  and  plenty,  or  at  least 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  the  little  ones 
God  sends  to  our  care.  It  would  appear 
that  the  middlemen  think  farm  babies 
are  like  the  chickens  and  little  pigs,  in 
that  they  require  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings,  and  can  thrive  on  “what  is 
left.”  ADAH  E.  BARNES. 

Massachusetts. 


A  Hill  Country  Town. 

Fig.  270  shows  a  view  of  Roxbury, 
N.  Y.  This  is  in  the  dairy  county — 
Delaware,  N.  Y.  The  farm  of  S'.  K. 


ish,  and  to  my  great  delight — Father 
was  one.  I  knew  him  as  few  others 
did,  and  I  was  certain  he’d  fight  to  the 
death  if  every  man  went  under.  Well, 
he  did,  along  with  the  other  three.  Ridi- 
*eule  and  opposition  they  heeded  not.  On 
the  last  day  of  their  month  each  man 
delivered  his  ultimatum — 32  cents  or  no 
milk.  “What  if  I  don’t  give  it?”  asked 
the  buyer.  Father  looked  at  him  a  min¬ 
ute  and  said  low  and  quiet:  “You  heard 
what  I  said,  and  I  meant  it.  Tf  you 
don’t  want  it  and  I  can’t  sell  the  cows 
right  off  I’ll  turn  it  on  the  ground.  But 
I  won’t  sell  for  less  than  32  cents.”  I 
was  proud  of  my  father.  It  looked  like 
a  forlorn  hope,  but  there  he  stood 
straight  and  quiet,  and  his  eyes  meant 
business.  Well,  the  four — “the  big  four,” 
as  the  small  boys  dubbed  them — got  their 
price  and  no  other  man  in  town  did  get 
it.  So  you  see  it  paid. 

Still,  what  can  a  handful  of  even  brave 
men  do?  They  can  die  fighting.  Father 
did,  and  I  took  up  the  cudgels  for  him 
afterwards.  I’m  willing  to  admit  that 
before  I  could  get  the  last  milk  checks 
I  was  obliged  to  have  a  lawyer's  help. 
Still,  even  when  my  husband  said  I 
wouldn’t  get  all  the  money  I  did.  Mean¬ 
while,  other  producers  in  casting  about 
for  relief,  hit  upon  Hood,  the  Boston 
contractor,  and  for  a  time  thought  they 
had  done  better,  but  the  longer  trial 
proved  their  error.  I  know  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  no  man  can  live 
at  their  prices.  I  could  fill  pages  with 
proof.  What’s  the  need  ?  Since  God 
created  the  world  Adam  has  wanted  the 
whole  of  it — and  sooner  or  later  he  has 
over-reached  himself.  Did  you  ever  try 
to  eat  your  own  piece  of  cake  and 
wheedle  little  sister  out  of  hers,  too? 
And  do  you  remember  how  once  she  let 
you  have  it  and  then  the  sense  of  her 
wrongs  was  so  strong  she  took  it  away 
and  slapped  your  face,  and  when  you 
ran  to  mother  she  told  you  you  were 
a  naughty  boy  and  sent  you  to  bed?  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  our  New  England 
farmers  you  have  some  very  patient  men 
— but  the  worm  will  turn.  Being  the 
daughter  of  a  “pioneer,”  so  to  speak,  I 
fairly  glory  in  their  spunk.  I’m  willing 
to  do  all  I  can  to  help.  Now  laugh  at 
one  lone  woman  on  a  small  farm  in  a 
small  town  talking  of  help,  if  you  feel 


Bellows,  who  brought  suit  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  milk  case,  is  located  not  far  from 
this  town.  The  nature  of  the  country 
is  shown  in  the  hills,  which  roll  up  and 
away  from  the  valley.  A  number  of 
western  people  have  asked  what  the 
country  where  the  low-priced  farms  are 
located  is  like. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  X.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee 


Right  In  The  Eye 

Two  sorts  of  agents  claim  that 
disk-filled  or  other  complicated, 
hard-to-wash,  out-of-date  cream 
separators  are  modern  and  easy  to 
clean.  One  sort  knows  better,  but 
hopes  you  don’t,  because  he  wants 
to  sell  you  that  kind  of  machine. 
Look  that  fellow  right  in  the  eye— 
tell  him  you  do  know  better  and 
that  he  can’t  fool  you.  The  other 
sort  of  agent  is  simply  mistaken— 
he  does  not  know  the  facts.  Tell 
him  to  look  at  a 

Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular 

Cream  Separator 

Tell  him  it  has  neither 
disks  nor  other  contrap¬ 
tions,  yet  produces  twice 
the  skimming  force, 
skims  faster,  skims 
twice  as  clean  and  washes 
several  times  easier  than 
common  separators.  Wears 
a  lifetime. 

The  World’s  Best. 
World’s  biggest  separator 
works.  Branch  factories  in 
Canada  and  Germany. 
Sales  easily  exceed 
most,  if  not  all,  others 
combined.  Probably  replace 
more  common  separators 
than  any  one  maker  of  such 
machines 
sells. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Ban  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland, Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


30 
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Look  Him 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

ARE  NOT  ONLY  THE 
BEST 


WILL  AID  YOU  MATERIALLY 

if  you  are  selling  clean  milk  of  the  highest  quality  a 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN” 

will  aid  you  materially  and  will  improve  the  im¬ 
pression  which  such  milk  makes  on  the  minds  of 
your  customers.  The  bestquality  of  milk  delivered 
in  an  old  obsolete  dirty  wagon,  will  not  obtain  the 
reputation  that  it  deserves.  It  is  tin  axiomatic  fact 
that  in  retailing  a  food  product,  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  has  much  to  do  with  success  or  failure,  of 
and  is  second  only  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
commodity.  Write  for  description  of  these  wagons. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 
DAIRY  DEPT.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Equipping  dairies,  large  and  small,  with  the 
latest  improved  labor-saving  and  money-making 
utensils  is  our  specialty.  Send  dimensions  of  . 
room  and  results  desired  and  our  experts  will 
relieve  you  of  the  intricate  details  and  send  you 
a  detailed  statement  of  equipment  and  cost. 
References  furnished.  Write  us  to-day. 

WISNER  MFG.  CO.,  Established  1839 
230-a  Greenwich  St.,  new  vork  city  t 


but  the  cheapest  in 
proportion  to  actual 
capacity  and  actual 
life  of  the  machines. 

They  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves. 

The  Separator  that  98% 
of  the  creamerymen  use 


Sold  Through  Local  agents 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-167  GROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  8ACRAMENTO  ST8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  V/ ILL! AM  8T. 

MONTREAL 
14  &.  18  PRINCES8  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


“Bestov”  Milk  Cooler 

The  most  economical  cooler  made.  Cools 
and  aerates  milk  quickly,  and  to  within  two 
degrees  of  the  water  temperature.  All  parts 
touched  by  the  milk 
are  copper  or  brass, 
tin  coated, and  easily 
taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  Thor¬ 
oughly  well-made 
and  durable.  It  is 
very  reasonable  in 
price.  Send  for 
catalogue  H,  de¬ 
scribing,  with 
prices,  everything 
for  the  dairy. 

DAIRYMENS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Philadelphia  and 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 


RED  CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

PQLLED  AT  SBRINGDALK  FARJt 

______  _,  Prices  reasonable 

L  A  I  I  LC  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin.  N.  Y. 


THE 


Calves 
Yearlings 
Two-year-olds 
Three-year-olds 
Cows  due  this  mo. 
Cows  due  next  tno. 
Cows  due  every  month. 


PLACE  TO  BUY 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN’S 

DON'T  WAIT  to  send  for 
detailed  description,  as  the 
stock  you  would  buy  might 
be  sold ;  phone  or  write 
and  we  will  meet  you  at 
train.  SIR  KORNDYKE 


FOR  SALE:  CHESTER-WHITE  AND 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Yniintr  ^flU/C  ready  to  Dnot-e  old  enough  forserv- 
I  tlllllg  OUnO  breed  and  DUdlo  jce  Also  selected 

Pigs  of  Spring  Litters  dyassK^Sg! 

meat.  We  have  the  largest  herd  of  Chester-White 
and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine  in  the  East. 

Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  description. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Cbazy,  New  York. 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 

Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now. taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  W.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Mature  animals  weigh  600  to  950  pounds.  Several  litters  thin 
spring  of  12,  13  and  14,  one  of  15  and  one  of  17  60  far.  Litters 
last  year  averaged  11. 

H.C.&U.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

.Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
Tnot  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa. 


0.  i.  CHESTER  WHITES 


THE  DAIRYMAN’S 
MOST  POPULAR  BREED 

AT  RlCASONABliE  PRICES 

£‘FllA»®atisfactioJ}  guaranteed. 
CROSS-ROAD  I  ARM,  -:-  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


MANOR  DEKOL,  JR.,  35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  bulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Bom  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam.  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  X.  Y. 

C.  S.  LUXT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

Have  five  yearling  heifers,  two  heifer  calves,  from 
four  to  six  months  old,  one  yearling  bull  and  n-vc: 
al  bull  eulves,  all  handsomely  marked  and  well- 
bred.  at  reasonable  prices.  Full  description  and 
detailed  pedigrees  furnished  on  request. 

P.  B.  MeI.ENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOPSTETN-FRIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bunn  Calves. 
A.  A.  UORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

JUi  ILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
,WB  desiring  information  how  to  form  branches 
of  tile  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

REG.  JERSEY  CATTI.E.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Slice]).  Scotch  Collie  Dog’s  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 

EDWARD  WA LTER, WestCbester, OhesterCo., Pa. 

IERSEYS  FOR  SALE — Two  solid  color  Bull  Calves, 
J  dropped  Nov.  21,  ’09— Feb.  25,  ’10.  Sire  the  best 
‘Pure  St.  Lambert”  living.  These  calves  are  more 
than  75 $  pure  St.  Lambert;  quality  high.  Herd 
averages  a  pound  butter  from  17  lbs.  milk. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  R.  R.  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  fanner’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


maturing.  Young 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 


The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


I  AIIRFI  — REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

II  1.1.  Fern’s  Jubilee  73852.  as  well  bred  in 

FARM 


Fern’s  Jubilee  73852,  as  well  bred  in 
“  butter  lines  ”  as  any  bull  in  the 
world,  heads  the  herd. 

STOCK-FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


QQI^j^j^  p  y  p^— From  impoi'ted  stock.  Females 


I  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Jersey  Cows,  Heifers  &  Bulls. 

Herd  averages  1  lb.  butter  from  12  qts.  milk. 
Write  for  prices,  or,  better,  come  and  see  them. 

Runisonhill  Farm,  Rumson,  N.  J.  David  Wallace,  Supt. 


UTTER  COSTS  TEN  CENTS 

Record,  Jersey  Cow  Brutus  Countess  Dewdrop  made  1  lb.  butter  for  each  4  lbs 
UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  at  total  cost  of  10  cents  per  pound,  and  Jersey 
milk  at  1  cent,  per  quart.  Send  for  sample,  records,  etc.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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WILL  THE  MILK  IMPROVE? 

A  two-year-old  heifer  is  giving  rather 
poor  blue  milk  and  thin  cream.  Will  the 
quality  improve  with  age,  or  would  you 
cell  her  and  get  another?  She  is  a  grade 
Holstein  and  Jersey,  one-third  Jersey,  two- 
thirds  Holstein ;  was  very  poor  all  Winter. 

E.  D.  F. 

Inasmuch  as  you  state  that  the  heifer 
was  very  poor  all  Winter  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  or  not  she  was  able  to 
utilize  her  feed  most  effectively  for  the 
production  of  milk  and  butter  fat.  It 
would  not  do  to  condemn  the  heifer 
as  a  non-producer  until  she  has  been 
put  in  good  condition  and  actual  pro¬ 
duction  determined  by  weighing,  samp¬ 
ling  and  testing  the  milk.  This  is  not 
difficult  and  more  than  repays  the  time 
spent.  It  is  only-  in  exceptional  cases 
and  cases  where  the  heifer  is  in  poor 
condition  during  the  first  lactation 
period  and  normal  in  the  second  that 
the  test  will  be  higher  with  age.  In 
general,  cows  test  lower  each  lactation 
period  up  to  the  third  or  fourth,  after 
which  there  is  little  change.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  increased  milk  flow  will 
usually  much  more  than  counteract  the 
lower  test,  and  the  older  cows  will 
produce  more  butter  fat.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  raise  the  test  of  a  healthy  cow 
permanently,  although  condiments  or  a 
change  of  feed  may  raise  or  lower  the 
test  for  a  few  days.  This  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  justify  under-feeding  or 
feeding  unbalanced  ration.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  selling  and  the  purchase  of  the  best 
purebred  or  high-^rade  Jersey  or  Hol¬ 
stein  possible  if  the  Babcock  test  was 
unsatisfactory.  By  high  grade  I  mean 
a  cow  resulting  from  two  or  three  or 
more  crosses  by  purebred  sires,  and  one 
that  resembles  one  particular  breed 
above  all  others.  Too  many  spoil  two 
good  breeds  by  crossing  on  each  other. 
If  you  buy  another  cow  get  the  best 
grade  or  purebred  cow  of  the  breed  you 
like  best,  and  improve  your  stock. 
Breed  the  cows  to  the  best  purebred 
bull  available  of  the  selected  breed, 
guarding  against  contagious  abortion. 

L.  R.  D. 


Grease. 

I  liave  a  horse  bought  six  weeks  ago.  lie 
lias  a  had  ease  of  scratches  or  grease.  One 
leg  is  swelled  half  as  large  agaiu  at  the 
fetlock  as  it  ought  to  be.  Scabs  or  in¬ 
crustations  are  thick  up  as  high  as  the 
fifth  toe.  I  have  used  a  salve  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  with  some  but  not  much  improve¬ 
ment.  The  horse  is  old,  but  a  good  farm 
horse.  He  would  be  aclive  except  for  the 
pain  given  by  this  trouble.  He  stands  on 
a  flagstone  floor,  thoughly  cleaned  every 
morning.  His  appetite  is  excellent.  He  is 
fed  about  12  pounds  of  mixed  cornmeal, 
bran  and  oil  meal  per  day  with  10  or  15 
pounds  hay.  He  was  very  thin  when  I 
got  him,  but  has  improved  in  flesh.  I  am 
told  he  did  nothing  all  Winter,  and  prob¬ 
ably  got  little  to  eat.  What  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  for  him?  I  would  prefer  to 
work  him  if  possible.  s.  H.  S. 

New  York. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  advise  hav¬ 
ing  this  horse  examined  by  a  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian  to  make  sure  that  he  is  free  from 
farcy,  the  skin  form  of  glanders,  which  is 
incurable,  contagious,  and  communicable 
and  fatal  to  man  as  well  as  horses.  If  it 
is  grease  there  will  be  a  foul  smelling  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  sores,  and  that  disease  is 
so  stubborn,  when  long  established,  that  we 
could  not  advise  you  to  fuss  with  it.  Treat¬ 
ment  would  consist  in  letting  the  horse 
live  on  grass  alone  during  Summer  and  on 
corn  fodder,  hay  and  roots  during  Winter 
and  during  both  seasons  to  be  made  to  live 
an  outdoor  life.  Nothing  will  more  surely 
aggravate  the  disease  than  lack  of  work 
and  the  feeding  of  ground,  rich  food,  such 
as  you  are  giving  now.  Local  treatment 
consists  in  poulticing  with  hot  flaxseed  for 
a  few  days  to  clean  up  the  parts;  then  keep 
the  h'g  saturated  with  a  weak  solution  of 
concentrated  lye  and  give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily  at 
first  and  then  three  times  a  day  until  cured. 

A.  s.  A. 

Garget. 

I  had  a  cow  which  had  been  giving 
milk  more  than  two  years ;  wishing  her  to 

go  dry  for  a  month  or  more  before  com¬ 
ing  in,  an  attempt  to  dry  her  off  by  not 
milking  dry  caused  her  to  have  a  hard, 
hot  udder  (inflammation).  She  showed 
that  she  was  suffering  great  pain.  Appli¬ 
cations  of  saturated  spirits  of  camphor 
i.  e.,  alcohol  in  which  as  much  camphor 
gum  as  it  would  dissolve  had  been  placed) 
was  applied  freely  and  often.  In  about 
four  hours  the  cow  was  easy  and  went  to 
eating.  When  she  had  a  previous  calf  I 
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w..s  away  and  she  lost  the  use  of  one 
teat.  Fearing  trouble  ahead  now  she  was 
given  one  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  garget 
root  in  bran  twice  a  day.  When  she  came 
in  great  was  my  surprise  and  pleasure  to 
have  her  give  milk  from  this  teat  again. 
Garget  root  (another  name  for  it  is  poke 
root)  grows  all  over  the  country.  Dig  the 
root  in  the  Fall.  Wash  clean,  slice,  pack 
in  fruit  can,  cover  with  alcohol,  allow  to 
stand  two  we<>ks,  then  strain  bottle,  label 
“tincture  garget  root.”  Dose,  one  teaspoonful 
twice  a  day.  To  be  of  any  value  it  must 
be  made  from  the  freshly  dug  green  root. 
I  have  used  this  with  other  cows  with 
good  results.  s.  j.  s. 

Both  remedies  are  excellent  and  have 
been  prescribed  by  the  writer  many  times 
in  this  paper  for  garget  in  its  various 
forms.  Camphor,  in  form  of  spirits  with 
alcohol,  or  as  a  solution  with  sweet  oil 
or  mixed  in  lard  is  especially  indicated 
where  it  is  desired  to  dry  up  the  milk. 
Fluid  extract  of  belladonna  has  the  same 
effect,  but  the  advantage  that  it  soothes 
pain  and  relieves  congestion.  The  two  of¬ 
ten  are  used  in  combination.  Poke  root 
(garget  root)  or  Phytolacca  decandra,  is 
tine  for  glandular  swellings,  “caked  bag” 
or  mammitis  and  is  used  both  internally 
and  externally.  We  use  it  in  sweet  oil 
or  lard  combined  with  belladonna  for  ex¬ 
ternal  use  and  it  may  also  be  given  in¬ 
ternally.  We  and  oilier  veterinarians  use 
the  fluid  extract  and  give  half  to  -one 
ounce  doses  as  required.  Strange  to  say 
it  is  much  more  effective  with  heifers  than 
wilh  cows  when  used  internally  for  garget. 
The  fluid  extract  is  not  very  expensive,  and 
is  better  than  can  be  made  in  a  crude 
way  by  steeping  the  roots.  Alcohol  di¬ 
rectly  antagonizes  the  action  of  the  drug 
and  should  not  be  used.  a.  s.  a. 


Percheron  Horses. — E.  S.  Akin,  on 
page  575,  gives  some  interesting  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  controvery  between  the  Pcr- 
cheron  men  and  the  French  Drafters,  most 
of  which  is  now  history  and  well  known 
to  well-informed  horse  men.  However,  the 
statement  that  La  Perche  is  a  small  dis¬ 
trict  is  misleading,  as  it  was  an  ancient 
name  for  a  considerable  territory  later  di¬ 
vided  into  departments,  and  in  which  the 
Perche  ron  is  carefully  bred.  Percheron 
horses  have  a  little  Arabian  blood  in  their 
make-up,  but  they  get  their  size  from  the 
ancient  horses  of  Flanders,  though  size  has 
been  much  increased  by  selection.  By  all 
odds  the  Percheron  breed  of  horses  is  the 
most  important  one  both  here  and  in 
France,  of  the  French  breeds,  and  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  French  draft  men  that  Per¬ 
cheron  horses  are  the  same  as  two  or 
three  other  French  breeds  of  draft  horses 
is  unwise  and  misleading.  It  would  be  just 
as  near  the  truth  to  assert  that  Clydes, 
Shires  and  Belgians  were  one  and  the  same 
breed  of  drafters.  Next  to  the  Percheron 
in  importance  is  the  Bculonnais,  another 
French  horse  which  is  said  to  be  heavier 
and  slower  than  the  Percheron.  Others 
are  the  Breton.  Ardcnnais  and  Poitevin. 
Here  are  the  full  titles  and  names  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  associations  reg¬ 
istering  Percheron  and  French  draft- 
horses;  American  Breeders’  and  Importers’ 
Percheron  Registry,  John  A.  Forney,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Plainfield,  O.,  with  1.001  horses  re- 
orded  in  1908  :  Percheron  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Geo.  W.  Stubblefield,  Secretary,  Union 
Stock  Yards  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  ;  10,566 
horses  recorded;  Percheron  Registry  Com¬ 
pany,  Chas.  G.  Glenn,  Secretary,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  1,802  horses  recorded;  National 
French  Draft-Horse  Association,  C.  E. 
Stubbs,  Secretary,  Fairfield,  Iowa.,  17,106 
horses  recorded.  The  writer  can  only  de¬ 
plore  the  fact  that  the  field  is  divided  in 
this  way,  for  it  would  seem  best  for  all 
breeds  to  be  known  under  their  proper 
nnd  well-known  names,  and  for  each  breed 
to  be  recorded  by  but  one  association  or 
by  associations  more  in  accord  than  the 
American  societies  for  the  registration  of 
the  French  breeds  of  draft  horses  are  at 
present.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 


Pay 


Afterwards 


Wo  want  to  prove  to  yon  that  onr  machines 
are  a  good  investment  before  you  give  up 
your  money.  Wo  know  they  arc  so  good  that 
we  do  not  feel  it  a  risk  to  pa 
I-  make  this  offer.  Just  tell  In  our 

us  your  needs.  il  60th 

KM  Year 


SILOFILLINQ 
MACHINERY 

has  60  years’experience  behind  it — more  experience 
than  any  other  machinery  of  its  kind  made.  It  ha* 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  in  every  dairy  and 
intensive  farming  district  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  b«  free  from  defeets  at  all  times  but  alto  to 
the  stronjtett,  most  durable  and  modern  of  any- 
manufactured.  Our  offer  will  help  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Ask  an  expert’s  advice  if 
you  care  to. 

Our  large  free  catalog  shows  our  complete  line. 
Write  for  it. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO.Box  13  Springfiald,  Ohio 

We  also  manufacture  the  Rosa  Silo 


FillYourSiloFirs 


PERFECTION 
SWING  STANCHION 

with  frame  fitted  to  stable,  and 
with  New  Latch  that  does  not 
wear  the  Plato.  Warranted  the 
Best  on  the  market.  Sold  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  Water  Basins, 
Steel  Stall  and  Manger  Parti¬ 
tions.  Send  for  Booklet. 

BATES  S  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 
Box  5.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion, 

1909-1910  MODEL 
44 The  Best  Ever.” 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
Box  60,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


NEW-YORKER 


Government  tests  prove  that  the  sooner  milk  is  cooled,  the  longer  it  will 
stay  pure  and  sweet.  Milk  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  cold  water  with  a 
“Chilly  ICiug"  fooler  is  cleaner,  stands  a  longer  haul,  brings  a  better  price 

AMI)  MAKES  READIER  SALES 
than  when  cooled  with  any  other  cooler.  The  cooling  water,  enterin'?  the 
coil  at  the  bottom  and  leaving  at  the  top,  the  milk,  entering  ut  the  to  >  a:td 
flowing  in  a  Him  ever  the  outside,  must,  before  eat  ring  t.ie  cans,  take  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  incoming  water.  Built  of  heavy  copper,  tinned 
throughout  with  97 pure  tin.  and  without  seams  or  corners  it  is  easily 
eieaned  and  absolutely  sanitary.  Occupies  floor  space  but  21  inches 
8quiu'C  ami  Protective  Hood  completely  incases  entire  coil. 
Made  in  capacities  to  suit  any  dairy.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  offer 


THE  CHAS.  SKIDD  MFG.  CO., 

1004  MILWAUKEE  AYE..  KENOSHA,  WIS. 


BUM 

■■trade  mark  4  I 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 


Af  your  Dealer's,  if  not  write  us 


GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Makers  of  Quality  Feeds 


DON’T  buy  an  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  or 
a  SILO  until  you  know  all  about  the  celebrated 

TORNADO 

They  are  not  equalled  by  any  other  make. 
We  use  only  the  very  best  material  the 
market  affords.  All  our  Silos  are  furnished 
with  our  patented,  self-adjusting  doors. 

~  '  Catalog  And  Full  Particulars  Mailed  Upon  Request. 

W.  R.  HARRIS  OX  &  CO.  Massillon,  Ohio. 


TORNADO  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 
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■ 
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THE  UNADILLA 

SILO 


The  eensation  of  the  agricultural  world 
Write  for  our  44 TWENTY - 
FBWE  REASONS”  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Cxtra  discount  for  ccr!y  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

(Jnadilla,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD 


Guaranteed 
Ensilage  Cutter 

|  Sold  on  merit  backed  by  38  years'  success. 
Proved  strongest*  most  durable,  smoothest 
running.  Cuts  green  or  dry  feed  and  ele¬ 
vates  any  height.  Knives  adjustable  at 
anytime.  Perfected  construction  through- 
out.  Mounted  or  unmounted.  Ask 
IjMf^^^for  free  book,  “Why  Silage  Pays  '* 


■ 


Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
1426W.Tnscarawas  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


SILOS 

The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur- 

Sass  all  others  in  Strength, 
urability,  Convenience. 
Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 
Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 
Also  Silo  Filling  Machinery,  j 

(Jatalojct  free. 


HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  11,  C0BLESKILL,  N. 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 

that  will  hold  12  to  15  gallons  $1.00  each.  Try  one 
and  you  will  want  more.  CHAS.  Id.  EMEXS. 
Spring  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


250,000,000 
Sheep  Every  Year  f 


COOP 

El 

it  dip 

Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  I  f  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  $1.75  for  82,00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  COMPANY, 

170  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Stronger  hoops  than 
others.  Have  three  bear¬ 
ings  all  around  the  doors 
like  a  safe  or  refrigerator 
door.  Staves  soaked  in 
creosote  preservative  if 
you  wish.  Our  Silos  are 
different  from  other  Hound 
Silos.  Free  Catalog  gives 
details.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG  CO. 
_ 338  WEST  STREET  RUTLAND  VT 


Dirip  Spiinel  Silos 

Durable  Lumber.  No  North¬ 
ern  l'ine  or  Spruce  used.  Con¬ 
venient  Air-tiglit  doors. 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices, 

STEVEN'S  TANK  &  TOWER 
COMPANY 

145  Turner  St.,  AUBURN,  Me. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operate  l 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tfcbt  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  ot‘ the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Si lo  Co*.  115  fflnia  St.,  Mneavil’*.  Ih 


SQUARf 


*Ihe 

Power 
Question 


Kv  * 


Last  season  we  had  a - 

number  of  inquiries  as  id  the  power 
required  to  operate  with  Cur  Closed 
Elbow  and  Flexible  Distributer. 
We  had  no  complaint  with  regard 
to  it  requiring  additional  power. 
Note  what  the  Farmer  has  to  say  : 

Eau  Claire,  Mich.,  Dec.  30,  ’09. 
W.  \V.  Bateman  Co.,  Boonville,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  Your  Flexible  Elbow  and 
Distributer  is  a  great  laber  saver  as  one 
man  can  do  the  work  without  working, 
and  the  beauty  cf  it  is  the  feed  is  so  evenly 
mixed  that  it  is  all  alike. 

The  man  who  furnished  'he  engine  said 
he  couldn't  see  that  it  took  any  more  power 
than  where  no  Distributer  was  used. 
Thanking  you  for  prompt  service.  1  am. 
Yours  truly,  J.  T.  Reams. 

Sold  direct  to  the  user.  We 
guarantee  the  Elbow  to  stand  the 
blast  of  any  blower.  Write  today. 

.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
O  O  N  V  I  I.  I,  E.  INDIANA 
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Juno  11. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Theo.  E.  Payne  has  sent  me  a  check  for 
the  amount  of  the  bill  I  hatl  against  him. 
Thank  you  for  the  interest  in  the  matter. 

New  Jersey.  J.  a.  v.  w. 

We  had  to  report  some  time  ago  that 
we  were  unable  to  get  any  response  from 
Mr.  Payne,  but  we  arc  very  glad  if 
he  has  thought  better  of  the  matter  and 
settled  direct.  It  frequently  happens 
that  some  delinquent  creditors  get 
ashamed  of  themselves  after  public  ref¬ 
erence  has  been  made  to  their  defalca¬ 
tions,  and  make  settlement  afterwards. 
Public  opinion  is  a  force  few  people  can 
resist.  • 

I  received  to  day  from  the  Veterinary 
Science  Association  of  London,  Ontario, 
Canada,  the  $8  owed  me  for  four  or  live 
years.  Let  me  know  how  much  your 
charges  are  and  I  will  gladly  pay  them, 
as  1  would  never  have  received  a  cent 
without  your  aid.  a.  v.  s. 

New  York. 

This  correspondent  engaged  with  the 
Veterinary  Science  Association  to  rep¬ 
resent  them  at  $60  a  month  and  ex¬ 
penses.  He  made  a  $8  remittance,  which 
was  required  in  advance,  for  a  book  to 
use  in  the  canvass,  with  assurances  that 
the  money  would  be  refunded  when  the 
book  was  returned.  He  soon  discovered 
that  the  engagement  by  the  month  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  agency  on 
commission,  and  that  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  paying  him  $60  a  month  and  ex¬ 
penses  unless  his  commissions  covered 
that  amount.  He  did  not  go  on  with  the 
work,  and  could  get  no  response  to  his 
letters  for  the  return  of  the  book. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  if  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo..  Trusiglit  Spectacle  Co.  is  a  respon¬ 
sible  (inn  or  grafters?  I  sent  for  two  pairs 
of  the  glasses  at  the  price  named  in  their 
letter — $1.50.  In  due  time  I  received  by 
mail  two  pairs  of  spectacles;  both  were 
(so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge)  about  the 
same  as  I  have  often  purchased  at  the 
10  cent  store.  I  wrote  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  them  a  pair  of  the  10  cent 
which  compared  favorably  witli  theirs 
costing  from  15  to  20  times  as  much.  In 
replv  I  received  another  circular  letter 
asking  me  to  take  an  agency,  but  entirely 
ignoring  what  I  wrote  about  their  goods. 

New  York.  ,  J.  a. 

That  is  the  way  it  goes.  Before  you 
send  the  money  you  are  told  that  you 
may  have  it  all  back  if  not  suited  in 
every  way.  After  they  get  the  money 
they  simply  neglect  to  reply  to  vour  let¬ 
ters.  They  reason  that  for  the  amount 
involved,  a  few  dollars  at  most,  you 
cannot  afford  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Neither  can  you.  They  tell  you  that  ill- 
fitting  grasses  ruin  the  eyes.  They 
often  do,  and  that  is  one  good  reason 
for  not  taking  chances  with  their  guess 
as  to  what  may  suit  you. 

I  received  from  the  American  Home 
Supply  Company  a  check  for  $7.50  which 
I  asked  your  firm  to  help  me  get.  Please 
let  me  know  how  much  the  bill  is  by 
return  post.  I  never  expected  to  get  a 
cent  back  until  one  of  your  subscribers  let 
me  take  your  paper  to  read,  and  I  saw 
where  a  party  had  received  money  back. 
Your  paper  is  certainly  the  best  farm  paper 
I  have  yet  seen,  and  you  may  count  me  as 
one  of  your  sure  subscribers  in  the  near 
future,  and  I  shall  also  do  all  I  can  to 
get  more  subscribers  to  the  paper. 

Connecticut.  g.  h. 

As  near  as  we  can  make  out  the 
American  Home  Supply  Company  and 
the  Globe  Association,  both  of  Chicago, 
III.,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Their 
methods  of  doing  business  arc  the  same 
to  say  the  least.  Subscribers  who  have 
written  one  have  been  answered  by  the 
other,  but  subscribers  who  sent  money 
to  one  have  not  been  able  to  get  it 

returned  from  the  other.  It  may  be  that 
they  returned  money  deposited  bv  agents 
to  some  of  the  agents  direct,  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  who  was  able 
to  get  these  advances  returned  until 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  had  made  the 
demand  for  them,  and  we  have  several 
that  have  not  been  returned  yet.  We 
repeat  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fake, 
and  should  be  let  alone. 

I  am  only  a  yearling  subscriber  to  The 
It.  N.-Y.  I  know  that  I  ought  not  to  take 
up  as  much  of  your  time  as  a  life-long 
reader,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  piano 
contests  promoters  are  deserving  a  little 

of  the  attention  for  which  your  Pub¬ 

lisher's  Desk  is  famous.  I  am  enclosing 
you  letters  and  circulars  on  the  scheme 
from  C.  \Y.  Teller,  Schenectady,  N.  \r. ; 
McMurry  &  Becker,  Oneouta,  N.  Y. : 
Auracher  Plano  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
It.  II.  Hart.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  representing 
ILnllett  &  Davis  Piano  Company.  My  wife 
amused  herself  and  the  children  by  pasting 
picture  puzzles  together  as  suggested  in 
their  advertisement  and  mailing  them  to 
the  piano  contest  managers.  It  was  a  lean 
mail  that  brought  her  a  check  for  less  than 
$100.  From  the  constant  repetition  of  these 
contests  it  would  seem  that  they  could 
fool  some  of  the  people  aH  the  time.  We 
have  not  handled  any  large  checks  since 
we  sold  the  hay,  but  we  have  concluded 
that  when  we  can  afford  a  piano  we  would 
buy  of  some  dealer  whose  advertisements 
were  less  attractive.  w.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

The  checks  referred  to  above  were 
made  out  in  sums  of  $87,  R.  H.  Hart; 
$90,  Auracher  Piano  Company;  $100,  C. 
W.  Teller;  $103,  R.  H.  Hart.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  checks 
are  not  negotiable  in  cash.  In  some 
of  the  letters  they  are  called  credit 


certificates,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is 
represented  that  they  have  been  issued 
as  awards,  which  have  been  won  in  the 
prize  contests.  It  seems  incredible  that 
any  responsible  house  should  resort  to 
any  such  schemes  to  sell  pianos  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  it  is  still  more  incredible 
that  any  sensible  person  should  be  caught 
with  any  such  transparent  scheme.  Of 
course  the  prize  contest  and  awards  and 
skill  of  the  contestants  has  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  issuing 
of  these  certificates.  They  are  used  for 
the  simple  and  only  purpose  of  making 
people  believe  that  they  are  going  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  and  no  one 
can  get  one  of  these  pianos  without 
paying  in  cash  or  otherwise  the  full 
price  that  these  people  are  willing  to 
accept  for  a  piano  irrespective  of  the 
prize  contest.  Some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  houses  represented  in  the  above 
schemes  have  a  high  rating  and  a  good 
business  reputation.  We  don’t  know 
whether  they  encourage  the  agents  to 
adopt  sales  measures  of  this  kind  or 
not,  but  if  they  have  regard  for  their 
reputation  it  is  about  time  that  they 
stop  this  kind  of  work  on  their  behalf. 
A  good  many  people  have  the  idea  that 
the  methods  of  the  bunco  steerer  and 
the  green  goods  promoter  are"  perfectly 
legitimate  in  the  promotion  of  farm 
trade.  They  seem  to  think  that  a  farmer 
will  bite  at  most  any  kind  of  barbed 
financial  hook  if  it  is  only  baited  with  a 
little  jolly  and  shallow  pretenses  of  giving 
them  something  for  nothing.  The  papers 
that  help  them  promote  such  schemes  by 
running  the  advertisement  must  not  have 
very  high  conceptions  of  their  functions 
as  public  journals.  We  do  not  believe 
that  these  schemes  will  be  successful  in 
putting  any  piano  into  an  intelligent  farm 
home.  We  believe  that  there  are  many 
like  this  correspondent  who  would  prefer 
to  buy  without  seeking  some  other  agent 
in  the  search  for  an  honest  house.  We 
doubt  if  a  single  reader  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
is  in  danger  of  being  caught  in  any  such 
trap,  but  the  method  used  in  an  appeal 
to  farm  trade  is  offensive  and  we  wish 
to  express  the  farmers^  resentment  of  it. 

On  April  2!)  I  received  four  settings  of 
eggs  by  express,  weighing  probably  14 
pounds.  The  charges  to  me  were  80  cents, 
and  I  thought  it  an  excessive  charge.  About 
the  same  time  i  ordered  a  setting  of  duck 
eggs  from  Iloonton,  N.  .1..  and  on  the  15 
eggs  1  was  obliged  to  pay  an  express 
charge  of  90  cents  or  six  cents  per  egg. 
They  certainly  cannot  make  the  claim  that 
the  eggs  took  up  an  excess  of  room.  I 
should  lie  glad  to  know  what  they  say  to 
you  about  such  charges.  J.  a.  m. 

Maryland. 

The  claim  they  make  for  excessive 
charges  on  expressage  of  eggs  is  that 
they  are  fragile  and  have  to  be  handled 
with  special  care,  but  when  the  eggs  are 
handled  carelessly  and  damaged  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  a  shinier  or  a 
consignee  to  get  any  settlement  for  them. 
Six  cents  apiece  is  certainly  pretty  lib¬ 
eral  charge  for  the  transportation  of 
eggs  for  something  like  100  miles  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  weight.  The  rate  would  be 
about  45  cents  a  pound  and  anyone  can 
figure  up  what  the  passenger  rate  would 
be  for  the  same  distance  for  an  average 
person.  You  could  send  it  by  parcels 
post  to  Germany  for  less  money. 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
$5  from  you  for  my  claim  in  full  on  party 
at  Speakers,  N.  Y.  This  was  a  plain  case, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  have  recovered 
without  your  assistance.  j.  w.  n. 

Illinois. 

This  was  a  dispute  over  a  shipment  of 
chickens.  Such  cases  are  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  adjust.  In  this  case  we  were  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  complaint  was  just,  and 
the  shipper  accepted  our  suggestion  for 
adjustment. 

In  sending  my  renewal  to  The  R.  N.-lr. 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
paper.  To  my  mind  it  stands  head  and 
shoulders,  and  yes,  feet  too,  above  all  other 
farm  publications  for  an  all-around  busi¬ 
ness  farmer.  I  like  the  way  in  which  you 
express  the  truth  and  the  right  regardless 
as  to  whom  it  may  “set  snug  to.”  Far  too 
many  farm  papers  cater  to  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  really  antagonistic  to  the 
farmers’  interest.  It  is  a  grand  thing  in 
this  age  of  fads,  fakes  and  fancies  to  have 
at  least  one  agricultural  paper  that  will 
stand  boldly  for  the  farmer  who  is  farm¬ 
ing  to  make  his  living.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

Call  it  conceit,  or  vanity  or  what  you 
will,  we  are  proud  of  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  above  letter,  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  which  breathes  dignity,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sincerity.  I  have  often  said 
here  that  we  do  not  feel  that  our  accom¬ 
plishments  merit  the  praise  they  get 
from  our  ardent  friends;  but  we  think 
it  is  the  honest  effort  of  the  paper  to 
be  helpful  and  useful  that  inspires  the 
commendations,  rather  than  the  actual 
results  attained.  We  simnlv  believe  that 
a  farm  paper  honestly  and  fearlessly 
conducted  can  do  some  things  for  far¬ 
mers  that  they  cannot  well  do  for  them¬ 
selves  personally,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
trying  to  do  those  things.  We  do  not 
always  succeed.  We  cannot  perform 
miracles;  but  we  succeed  often  enough 
to  make  the  effort  worth  while. 

J.  J-  d. 


Harness  Calls 

DON’T  lay  up  your  horse  because  of 
harness  or  saddle  galls — scratches, 
wire  cuts,  grease  heel,  etc.  You  can 
work  your  horse  every  day  and  heal 
these  conditions  at  the  same  time,  by 
using 

GALL  CURE 

“A  NECESSITY 
TO  FARMERS  ’* 

This  ointment  is  celebrated  because 
It  works  while  the  liorse  works 
and  never  fails  to  cure.  It  is  sold 
on  a  guarantee.  Tiy  it  and  get  your 
money  back  if  it  fails  to  cure.  We  will 
send  you  a  large  sample  and  finely 
illustrated  Horse  Book  upon  receipt  of 
10  cents  for  post  charges.  Write  today 
or  ask  your  dealer — take  no  substitutes — 
Look  for  Trade  Marrk. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co. 

Box  720-722,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


[very  Medicine  Shell 


Should  have  the  famous 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

Tho  great  emergency  remedy.  Curee 
Spavin ,  llinr/bane.  Curb,  Spluit , 
Sprain*,  Lameness.  All  druggiutesell 
itat$l  n  Itoltle;  6  for  $5. 

Book,  “Treatiso  on  the  liorse,  free 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
^Enosburj^Falls,  Vt« 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 

are  hard  to  cure,  yet 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

couch.  Distemper |  dc1  „ 

AND  INDIGESTION  VUl\b  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary.  Remedy.  ^ 
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o 
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o 
z 
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Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


MINERAL 


HEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


S3  PACKAGE^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  d«Bcrlptlvo  booklet. 

Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  P* 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do/r 
There’s  not.  a  curb,  splint, spavin,  windpuff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  Bpeedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it— Quinn’s  alone.  They  | 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  91.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  ft  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1844 

E.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill.  N.Y. 

M a p e s’  He n-Li c e-W a x 

Has  been  such  a  boon  to  me  and  my  lions  that  I 
dociiiod  to  place  it  on  tho  market.  One  application 
a  year  to  the  porches  has  given  mo  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  mites.  Write  for  particulars. 

O.  W.  MAPES.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACHER 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Day-old  Chicks,  10  cents  each, 
$8.00  per  hundred.  Imp.  Pekin  Day-old  Ducklings, 
20  cents  each.  $18.00  per  huudred.  Address  all 
communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mur..  Hillside,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  Island 

Keds,  Partridge  Wvandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Soutbold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL—  Rose  Comb  Beds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Kggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I  .  REDS 

PRICES  REDUCED 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blem¬ 
ish.  Docs  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked.  $2.00  per  bottle, dolivered.Book  6  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (mankind,  $1.00  buttle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicositios.  Allays  Pain.  ~ 

W.  5.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Wright’s  White  Wyandotte  Winners-j’ia,;chned 

Chicks  $10  per  100.  GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville.N.Y. 


#13  PER  100  after  June  1:  full  count  guar¬ 
anteed  on  arrival. 

KGtJS  /HH  OPE  balance  of  season,  circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R,  I.  Reds-SK^USS 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON.  Kindorhook,  N.Y. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  eggs  76c.  per  16,  $1.26  per  30;  8.  C.  R,  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs.  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  8.  O.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM.  Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIEnA,  PA. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  I*.  Rocks,  While  Wyawdottes, 
R.  I.  Rods.  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  &  C. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  ().  Box  333,  Stamford. Conn. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS" 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  Pekin  Ducks  still  in 

ajsti-)  the  lead.  We  are 

breeders  of  the 

P  F  K  T  N  DlJCKSsrandest  laying 

ribiviix  LJUVjIYO  strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns  in  America,  and  our  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  second  to  none.  Eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
$0.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  13.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100,  $1.50  per  11.  We  also  have  choice  pens  of  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  above  mat¬ 
ings.  $1.50  per  13,  $8.00  per  100.  Also  genuine 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  their  eggs.  Let  us  start  you 
right  this  season.  We  can  please  all.  Largest 
successful  plant  in  vicinity  ofNewYork  City.  Incu¬ 
bators.  10,000  eggs  capacity.  Agent  Cyphers’  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

Will  raise  all  of  the  cream  botwoon  milkings  and  give  you  sweet  skim 
milk.  Makes  dairying  a  pleasure.  Easy  to  clean,  no  crocks  or  pans  to 
handle,  no  skimming  by  hand.  Ieo  not  necessary,  cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  the  work.  Wo  are  the  largest  gravity  separator  manufac¬ 
turers  In  tho  world,  making  S3  different  stylesand  sizes.  Over  60,000  la 
offer  on  first  machine.  Sent  on  IQ  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  now  for  tFREE  CATALOGUE  and  full 

CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  MBIuffton,  O. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
June  3  1910.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton.  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
anil  up- town  grocery  stores.  "Retail’’ is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but,  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  oilier  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  or  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.28  @ 

.29 

,30-Vi  .34 

Good  to  Choice . 

.2ti'o@ 

.27^ 

285c  .29 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23  @ 

.25 

24®  .27 

B'ate  Dairy,  best . 

.27 

.28 

.30®  .82 

Common  to  Good.... 

.23  @ 

.25 

.25@  .28 

Factory . 

.22  @ 

.23 

.24®  .25 

Backing  Stock . 

.20  ® 

.21 

MILK 

New  Vork  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  In  the  2(j-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
charges . Qt.  .09®  12 


< 

’HKESK 

.18 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.  .14 

50 

.15 

.10® 

Common  to  Good. . . 

.  .12 

@ 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Kkims . 

@ 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  24 

f® 

.26 

.28® 

.33 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .22 

@ 

.23 

.26® 

.28 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .23 

50 

.231* 

.205]) 

.28 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .18 

@ 

.22 

.23@ 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

.  2.85 

@ 

3.00 

qt 

.16 

Medium . 

.  2.10 

@ 

2.35 

@ 

2.35 

qt 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

.  2;:>0 

(ft 

3.90 

White  Kidney . 

2.90 

<s 

3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

.  3.10 

'CD 

3.16 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .24 

@ 

.26 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .22 

@ 

.23 

German.  New  Crop... 

.  .00 

@ 

.06 

CIDER  VINEGAR 


Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  @  .24 

Standard  Grade . 14  ®  .10 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .09  ®  10 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  ®  .08 

Sun  Dried . 04  @1  .00^ 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1.50  ®  1.75 

FRESH  FRUITS 
Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  8.50  ®  0.00 

Ben  Davis .  3.00  @  3.50 

Spy.... .  4.00  fd  4.50 

Baldwin . 3.50  Cal  4.00 

Greening . 3.60  @  4.50 

Russet . 2.00  ®  3.60 

Western,  box .  1.50  fd  2.50 

Strawberries.  Md.,  qt..  .01  @  .10 

Delaware  .  .04  ®  .10 

New  Jersey . 05  @  .11 

Up  River . 08  ®  .12 


Huckleberries.N.C-.qt.  .09  @  .11 
Blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt.  .10  @  32 

Cherries,  Va.,  qt . 08  .10 

Peaches.  Fla.,  crate...  1.60  ®  3.00 
Muskmelons, Fla.  crate  2.00  @  3.00 
Watermelons,  Fla  ,  1U0  —  45.00 

VEG ETA BLEB 


Potatoes, 


Southern,  bid . 

1.50 

@ 

2.60 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

2.50 

< to 

3.25 

Slateand  West’n,  bbl 

1.00 

(a) 

1.60 

Asparagus,  doz . 

1  .IX) 

'cl 

3.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 

2.00 

fd 

2.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte. 

.50 

® 

.80 

Lettuce,  hi-bbl.  bkt. . . . 

.16 

@ 

.26 

each 


Peas.  %  bbl.  bkt . 75  @1.50 

Peppers, 

Fla.  Carrier .  1.00  @1.75 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu..  1.12  ®  1.75 

Southern,  new,  bu..  .75  @  1.76 
Romaine,  W  bbl.  bkt..  .60  @  .75 
Radishes,  100  bunches.  .50  ®  .75 

String  Beans,  bu . 25  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 30  Cai  .00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.50  @  2.00 

Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier. . .  .75  ®  2.00 


Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  1.60  @  2.25 


•09@ 


.03® 


.14 

.12 


05 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Rroilers.  lb . 

.30 

@ 

.30 

Fowls . 

.17 

@ 

.20 

Boosters . 

.12 

@ 

.13 

Ducks . 

.11 

® 

.13 

Geese . 

.09 

5* 

.10 

Turkeys . 

.12 

fd) 

.14 

DRESS  Ii 

ID  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  Fey . 

.18 

@ 

.18« 

.26® 

.22 

common  to  Good _ 

.16 

(ft 

.17 

.18® 

.20 

Chickens,  roasting  .... 

.22 

@ 

.23 

.23® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@ 

.21 

•  19@ 

.22 

Common  Bun . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

■  1G@ 

,18 

Fowls . 

@ 

.19 

18® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.20 

@ 

.21 

Squabs,  doz . 

@ 

4.00 

LIV 

E  ST 

OCK 

Native  Steers,  lot)  lbs.. 

7.15 

@ 

8.25 

Bulls . 

4.40 

@ 

5  90 

Cows . 

2.00 

6.25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  7.00  ®  950 

Culls . 5.00  fa!  0.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4.00  ®  5.50 

Lambs . 7.00  @10.00 

Hogs . 10.U0  @10.20 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Nortb’n 

Duluth,  bu .  1  10 

No.  2,  Red .  1.04 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .08  @  .80 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .45  @  .48 
Rye . 75  @  ?8 


IlAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  60  cents  to  $1.00 


per  ton  less. 
Hay,  No.  1,  ton.... 

22.00 

No.  2 . 

20.60 

No.  3 . 

19.00 

Clover  Mixed _ 

....19.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 

.  ..16.00  @ 

19.00 

Wild  11a  v . 

12.00 

Straw,  Rye. . . . . 

14.00 

Oat  and  Wheat.. 

....10.00  fd) 

11.00 

Sale  of  Share  in  Property. 

I  own  a  one-third  interest  in  city  prop¬ 
erty,  and  wish  to  realize  my  share  from 
it.  How  can  I  best  dispose  of  my  interest? 

New  Jersey,  d.  c. 

You  may  sell  your  interest  in  the  open 
market,  or  you  may  proceed  to  have  it  sold 
at  public  auction  in  a  partition  suit.  Such 
a  suit  is  often  slow  and  costly,  but  con¬ 
veys  a  complete  title  to  the  purchaser. 
Such  matters  should  be  settled  among  those 
interested  without  going  into  litigation. 

Railroad  Fencing. 

The  railroad  company  neglects  to  main¬ 
tain  proper  fence  along  my  land.  I  have 
written  to  them,  but  nothing  is  done.  What 
steps  should  I  take?  b.  l. 

Indiana. 

The  laws  of  your  State  require  that  all 
railroads  shall  erect  and  maintain  a  suf¬ 
ficient  fence  along  their  right  of  way.  Sec¬ 
tion  5447.  They  are  allowed  to  use  barbed 
wire  and  need  not  fence  in  cities  nor 
through  vacant  land.  The  railroad  is  lia¬ 
ble  for  any  damage  caused  by  reason  of 
insufficient  fence.  2  App.  130.  Serve  the 
station  agent  with  a  written  demand  to 
build  and  maintain  a  legal  fence.  Keep  a 
copy  of  your  letter.  If  the  company  does 
not  respond,  take  the  matter  to  the  fence 
viewers. 

Reversion  of  Title. 


THE  Sta-Rite  Catalog  will  interest  i 
you  if  you  are  looking  for  a  high-  I 
I  grade  farm  engine  made  and  guaran-  I 
f  teed  by  a  reliable  manufacturer.  It’s  a  I 
'  book  of  plain  facts — not  windy  prom-  ' 
ises  —  and  we’ll  send  it  for  the  asking. 
We  sell  the  Sta-Rite  on  30-days  absolute¬ 
ly  free  trial.  No  bank  deposit  required. 

Shall  we  send  the  book  ? 
ADDRESS  RELIANCE, 
k  l '  -2  to  25  Racine»  Wisconsin  A11  j 
klLP  Styles  A 


UNCLE  SAM’S 


Pot*  namf  And  tnimbor 
on  Rural  Delivery  Mall 
BOX.  On  receipt  of  25 
cents  I  will  until  to  any 
&ddru*fl  in  U.  M.  your 
name  and  number  In 
2-iucb  block  letters  on 
buck  akin  stencil  card,  will  last  a  lifetime.  You  cun  use  it 
on  Rruiu  sacks  and  many  other  place*. 

Order  now  and  make  your  mail  box  look  good.  Address 
all  orders  to 

I.  G.  HUSTON,  Carey,  Ohio 

Tie  sure  and  write  your  name  and  number  plain 
when  ordering. 


“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung).  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Clor  Bros.  &  Willis  IHfg.  Co. 

48  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  V. 

"E TER T Til IXO  FOR  THE  HARM" 


nilDflPC  THE  BIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

UUnUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  (lilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SI  1 EN  AN  GO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer.  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

FROM  REGISTERED  STOCK 

GEO.  E.  OltVIS  Black  River,  N.  Y. 


PHI  I  1C  DM  DC — -Extra  line,  correctly  marked,  golden 
uULLIl  lUrO  sables,  sired  by  Anlield  Major,  son  of 
Anfleld  Model,  the  International  Champion,  Males  $7, 
Females,  Cloveruook  Stock  Farm,  Chambcniburg,  Fa, 


PEA  E  OWL  S  - 

W.  0.  DUCKWALL, 

(Stamp.)  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


I  conveyed  real  property  to  a  concern 
for  the  purpose  of  a  cheese  factory,  the 
title  to  revert  back  to  me  when  no  longer 
used  for  a  cheese  factory.  A  company  con¬ 
ducted  a  cheese  factory  there  for  a  few 
years,  but  now  the  man  who  built  the 
factory  arbitrarily  assumes  control  of  the 
factory  and  conducts  it  as  his  enterprise. 
What  should  he  done?  s.  M.  T. 

Now  York. 

If  the  records  or  papers  show  that  the 
title  will  revert  to  you  when  it  is  no 
longer  used  as  a  cheese  factory,  the  land 
will  become  yours  upon  the  breach.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  one  man  plans  to  make 
it  his  factory,  while  you  and  the  other 
stockholders  wished  it  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producers.  The  law  will  not 
disturb  corporations,  hut  will  help  to  set¬ 
tle  their  actions  after  suit  is  brought.  Get 
a  copy  of  the  by-laws,  call  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  and  pass  resolutions  to  conform  with 
the  wish  of  the  majority.  If  an  officer  will 
not  follow  instructions,  you  may  remove 
him. 


THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE 

GUERNSEY 

has  increased  more  than  Ten  Fold  in  last 
fifteen  years  and  the  work  of  the  Guernsey 
Herd  Register  shows  a  growth  of 

80%  during  J  909 

Full  particulars  regarding  this  remarkable  breed  by 
addressing 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

IAI A  HITCn  BOB  TIIE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

VTAnitU  FACTORY  and  HOME  CANNING  OUTFITS 

IftPNTC  supplies,  etc.  CANNING  SUPPLY 
HU  tn  IO  CO.,  Kill  and  Street,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Rnnn~,Sumdard  T*le<T  for  Eggs—  White  and 

uUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  .Minorca  liens 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


S.  G,  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10  per  10U;  i'.ggs,$5  per  100.  Allchicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  laised.  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dnnrhnn  Dndn  Mammoth  Bronze  and  Narra- 
DUUlUUII  ntillo,  gansett  Turkey  Eggs.  $2.50  for 
12.  B.  1*.  Rocks,  Black  Minorcan  and  R.I.  Reds— 
Eggs,  $1.(0  for  17.  I’ekln  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  for  13. 
\V.  R.  CARLE,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Jacotisburg,  Ohio. 


PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS— R.  1.  Reds, 
both  combs:  White  Wyamiottes;  Barred  Rocks; 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  S.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns;  safe  delivery:  70#  fertility  guaranteed; 
eggs,  $1,  15;  $5,  100.  F  1’rescott,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


DARLINGTON  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  ROCKS  exclusively:  better  than  over;  no 
incubators  or  brooders  used  The  natural  way. 
Fine,  healthy  stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5  per  100; 
i'ishel  ami  Van  Orsdalo  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JAMES  T.  JONES,  Darlington,  Md. 


For  Sale— ANGORA  GOATS 

from  a  celebrated  registered  strain  (sires  imported 
by  tlie  late  William  Whitney)  to  dose  out  stock. 
This  is  au  exceptional  opportunity.  Address 

EDWIN  JR.  HARD  -:-  Binghamton,  N.  I. 


CRRC-Buff.  Black  and  White  from 
LUuO  juy  Exhibition  nous.  Now 
half  price,  $1  per  15.  R.  M.  MORRISON,  Lyme,  N.  H. 


WAWTCn  t0  Ket  *”  >'oinniuidr..tlon  with  llumierles  Unit 
If  A™  I  LU  produce  nut  less  Ilian  a  case  of  cgxa  a  week. 
H.  F,  KOSTlilt,  Grocer,  1202  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS  134  i  Profit 


Patented 

Safety  Hold-Back 

New  Agents’  Proposition 
Every  owner  of  a  vehicle  buys. 

Saves  time  in  hitchingand  un¬ 
hitching.  Insures  safety  in  accidents— runaways— colli¬ 
sions.  Justout.  Thousands  being  sold.  Wo  absolutely  con¬ 
trol  the  solo  of  this  wonderful  seller.  $3.50  to  $7  a  day  profit. 
L.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  4805  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Write 
For  Froe 
Sample 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 

30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising. 

You  can’t  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  on  Caroline  much 
lonccr  Pricoof  gasoline  going  sky  high.  Oil  Companies  ha vo 
sounded  the  warning.  Koroscno  is  tho  future  fuel  and  is  now 
6c  to  10ca  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  Tho  Amazing  “Detroit” 
is  tho  only  engino  that  uses  common  lamp  Koroscno  (coal oil) 
perfectly.  Runs  on  gusolino,  too, 
hotter  than  any  other.  Basic  pat¬ 
ent.  Only  3  moving  parts.  Comes 
complete  ready  to  run.  Wo  will 
send  a  “Detroit’  ’  on  froo  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  food  grinders, 
washing  machines,  Silo  fillers  and 
electric  lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  docs 
not  moot  ery  claim  that  wo 
ha  vo  made  for  it.  Don’t  buy  till 
roil  f'ot  our  frno  2  to  24 

h.p.  in  stock.  Prices  “stripped,” 
$20.  no  up.  Special  demonstrator 
agency  price  on  first  out  fit  sold 
in  each  comm  mu  it y,  2,000  satis¬ 
fied  users.  We  have  a  stack  of 
testimonials.  Write  quick.  (53) 

ing  “DETROIT” 


Detroit  Engine  Works,  143  BcKevne  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

.The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment,  upon  farms.  Most  of  thorn  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  littls  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German,  if  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  couimunicato  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  llm  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  oiganiza- 
tion,  whose  objest  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  «S.,  174  Second  Avenue.  New  York  t’ity. 


Young  man,  with  some  experience,  wai.ts  position 
on  a  fruit  farm.  ’•A."  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BERRIES— PEACHES 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants. 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 

RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAOUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Dept.  E,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  \V  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Apples,  Pearlies,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  Ait  36  Little  12th  Sit..  New  York- 


pi.KASK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coni- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans] 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  ivnoniv  tun,  sou  dm-nnlth  st..  x. \. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St, New  York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  SO  aerrs  of  land  bvimiifnlty  located 
among  Connecticut  Hi  I-.  Ni-nr  market,  L.irite  variety  of 
fruit  land  all  planted.  Mo.-k,  lu.. is,  machinery  Inelrded.  Price 
$7,500.  W.  II.  JOtfKfS,  General  Delivery,  Shoiton,  (’nun. 


FuriTlQ  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
I  (II  III u  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  ti.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


(CO  Apron — 15  aeres  timber.  Sugar  hush.  Run- 
lUZ  Mill  Co  uing  water  at  house  and  barn. 
18-room  house.  Basement  barn,  silo,  granary,  hog 
and  lien  house.  Plenty  fruit.  Three  miles  from 
fine  village.  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone.  To  a  quick 
buyer,  $5,500  -  $1,5  0  cash.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Valuable  Farm  For  Sale— Two 
Miles  From  City. 

I  want  to  correspond  with  pat  ty  who  would  he  in¬ 
terested  in  the  purchaso  of  large  farm  tor  seed  and 
dairy  farm.  Two  tracts  can  he  merged  into  one, 
making  1,800  acres.  Exceptional  opportunity  to 
build  up  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  South. 
Write  me  for  particulars.  Man  with  money  wanted. 
Don't  delay,  if  interested. 

Address  E.  S.  MILLSAPS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH 

BUTTER  COLOR 

Makes  Prize-Winning 
Butter.  Purely  vege¬ 
table  ami  guaranteed 
under  all  Pure  Food 
Laws,  State  and  Na¬ 
tional. 

RENNET  TABLETS 
and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS 

for  CUesse-Makiug  on  tho  Farm. 

JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk  desserts 
and  ice  cream. 

.JUNKET  BRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS. 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY, 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


manatee 

Florida  L/ands 

Offer  You  an  Opportunity  to  become  Independent  in  a  Short  Time. 

BIG  PROFITS  ARE  MADE 

On  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  You  are  ciose  to  the  Best  Markets  in  the  East. 
0»ick  Transportation,  Low  Freight  Rates. 

The  West  Coast  of  Florida  is  famed  for  its  climate.  There  are  no  kHIinS 
frosts  or  icy  winds.  The  land  is  rich,  and  with  a  little  assistance  nature  produce* 
always  a  bountiful  crop.  Two  and  three  crops  a  year,  yields  $500  to  $1500 
net,  per  acre. 

A  beautiful  and  instructive  booklet  has  been  compiled  by  a  western  man 
whiah  describes  all  details.  This  will  be  sent  to  any  address  free  of  cost.  Write — 


.  W.  WHITE.  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent,  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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HUMOROUS 

The  dog  is  iu  the  pantry, 

The  cat  is  in  the  lake. 

The  cow  is  in  the  hammock — 

What  difference  does  it  make? 

I  joined  the  new  Don’t  Worry  Club 

And  now  I  hold  my  breath ; 

I'm  so  scared  for  fear  I'll  worry 

That  I'm  worried  most  to  death. 

— The  Congregationalist. 

Examining  Officer:  “  If  you  were  put 
on  the  police  force  how  would  you  dis¬ 
perse  a  mob?”  Applicant:  ‘‘I  would 
pass  around  the  hat.” — Credit  Lost. 

Teacher:  “Johnny,  I  don’t  believe 
you’ve  studied  your  geography.”  Johnny: 
“No,  ma’am ;  1  heard  pa  say  that  the 
map  was  continually  changing,  and  I 
thought  I’d  wait  a  few  years  till  things 
get  settled.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 

The  police  court  magistrate  of  a  town 
in  southern  Kentucky  was  walking  down 
the  street  one  November  evening  with 
his  friend  John  Markham,  a  distiller. 
“Judge,”  said  Mr.  Markham,  “have  you 
ever  tried  my  No.  1  brand  of  Old  Mark¬ 
ham?”  “No.  John,”  admitted  the  judge, 
“but  I  tried  three  men  in  court  this 
morning  who  had  tried  it.” — Every¬ 
body’s. 

I 

A  cat  peddler  stood  on  the  corner 
with  two  beautiful  white,  downy  kittens 
in  his  arms.  “What  are  their  names?” 
asked  an  admiring  lady,  who  stopped  to 
caress  them.  “Tom  and  Jerry,”  replied 
the  peddler.  “Why  don’t  you  call  them 
Cook  and  Peary?”  the  lady  asked.  j 
“They’re  so  white  and  snowy.”  “Be¬ 
cause  they  ain’t  pole  cats.”  responded  : 
the  peddler. — National  Food  Magazine. 

The  elevator  conductor  of  a  tall  office  ^ 
building,  noticing  that  the  colored  jani¬ 
tor  had  ridden  up  with  him  several 
times  that  morning,  remarked:  “Sam, 
this  is  the  fifth  time  T  have  taken  you 
up,  but  you  have  not  come  down  with 
me.”  “Well,  you  see,”  Sam  replied,  “Ah 
been  washin’  windows  on  de  ’leventh 
floor,  and  every  now  and  agin’  Ah 
misses  mah  hold  and  falls  out.” — Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine. 

A  very  subdued-looking  boy  of  about 
thirteen  years,  with  a  long  scratch  on 
his  nose,  and  an  air  of  general  dejection, 
came  to  his  teacher  in  one  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  and  handed  her  a  note 
before  taking  his  seat.  The  note  read  as 

follows:  “Miss  B - :  Please  excuse 

James  for  not  being  thare  yesterday.  He 
played  trooant,  but  I  guess  you  don’t 
need  to  lick  him  for  it,  as  the  boy  he 
played  trooant  with  an'  him  fell  out,  an’ 
the  boy  licked  him,  an’  a  man  they  sassed 
caught  him  an’  licked  him,  an’  the  driver 
of  a  sled  they  hung  on  to  licked  him 
also.  Then  his  pa  licked  him,  an’  I  had 
to  give  him  another  one  for  sassing  me 
for  telling  his  pa,  so  you  need  not  lick 
him  till  next  time.  I  guess  he  thinks  he 
better  keep  in  school  hereafter.” — Lip- 
pincott’s. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
II  NOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingerscll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.■.i.the*" 
animals* 
•  •FRIEND 


LLS  EVERY  FLY 


it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  Keeps  in¬ 
sect  pests  off  animals 
In  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli¬ 
cate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
imitations.  Abso- 
;  cures  all  sores. 


30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 

No  Lice  in  Poultry  House  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 

If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $  1  for  I 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO- FLY  to  protect  200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  if  animals 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.Go.,  1317  N.  10th  St..  Phila.,  Pa.  i 


A  utomobiles 

We  build  them  We  guarantee  them 

We  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our  factory 

Real  Inside  Prices 

OUR  new  Automobile  Catalog  quotes  THE  ONLY 
REAL  INSIDE  PRICES  ON  AUTOMOBILES. 
In  this  catalog  we  show  automobiles  for  $370.00 
and  up,  six  different  models,  all  built  by  us  in  our  own 
automobile  factory.  When  you  buy  a  SEARS  you  get  it 
direct  from  our  big  Chicago  factory  at  the  factory  price. 

With  our  new  Automobile  Catalog  we  will  send  you 
our  Booklet  of  Testimonials  showing  pictures  of  custom¬ 
ers  using  Sears  cars  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  letters  from  them  telling  their  experiences. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  automobile  of  any  kind,  write  today 
for  our  Sears  Automobile  Catalog  No.  66R41 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Chicas° 
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Do  you  know  that  the  leading  insurance 
companies  will  make  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  every  insurance  policy  they  write  for  you  if  your 
buildings  are  rodded  with  the 

D.  &  S.  SYSTEM  OF 


LIGHTNING  ROD  CONSTRUCTION 

You  can  easily  save  the  cost  of  putting  lightning  rods  on  your  buildings  in  this  way.  But  re¬ 
member  that  insurance  men  are  wise  to  the  fact  that  all  work  of  this  kind  must  be  well  done.  They 
Insist  on  the  buildings  being  well  protected  with  lightning  rods.  When  so  protected  they  make  a 
reduction  of  from  10  to  33%  per  cent.  This  they  do  If  you  buy  your  lightning  rods  from  Dodd  & 
Struthers,  the  originators  of  the  pure  Woven  Copper  Cable,  which  they  own  and  control.  Dodd  & 
Struthers  are  the  only  lightning  rod  manufacturers  that  comply  strictly  with  the  requirements  of 
the  leading  Insurance  companies— proof  positive  that  our  claims  are  well  founded.  Be  sure  you 
get  our  cable  when  rodding  your  house.  All  other  parts,  fixtures,  weather-vane,  seamless 
point ;  in  fact  everything  that  enters  into  our  construction  work  is  and  always  has  been  of 
the  best  material  and  workmanship.  That’s  why  insurance  companies  endorse  us.  They 
trust  our  rods,  knowing  that  they  have  always  given  protection  from  lightning.  They 
ro/o  recommend  us  to  every  policy  holder,  because  our  rods  are  made  right.  Our  agents 

■  '  are  licensed  by  us.  Ask  the  agent  to  show  you  the  D.  &  S.  Certificate  of  Authority. 

If  they  cannot  produce  such  a  certificate,  they  are  not  our  agents.  Beware  of 
A/iVA*  \  the  man  who  is  not  willing  to  show  his  credentials.  Good  things  always  have 
^  *<>„  N.  poor  imitations.  Do  not  take  chances  on  anything  of  such  importance  to 

life  and  property.  Don’t  risk  an  imitation.  Now  is  the  time  for  action. 
This  is  the  season  of  dangerous  electrical  storms.  The  D.  &  S.  system 
gives  protection.  We  want  you  to  know  all  about  us.  Write 
us  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  save  insurance  money.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  and  send  to  us  for  Prof.  West  Dodd’s  book, 
“The  Laws  and  Nature  of  Lightning.”  It’s  free  to  you. 
It  gives  good  advice.  If  acted  upon,  the  lives  of  your 
dear  ones  or  your  own  may  be  saved,  or  loss  of 
property  prevented. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 

>o%  X437  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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7MV‘Ry  THE  WATERLOO  BOY  HAS  X?„YEAR 
ZE5S  ALL  THE  GOOD  POINTS  THAT  ^WK"Ta 
GO  INTO  ANY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good 
points,  or  there  would  be  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the 
market.  Some  engines  have  more  good 
points  than  others,  that’s  why  some  en¬ 
gines  are  better  than  others. 

WATERLOO  BOY  engPnesE 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any 
gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive, 
patented  features  that  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  durability;  make  then!  marvels 
of  simplicity  and  wonderfully  economical 
engines  to  operate.  That’s  why  wesay  the 
Watorloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine  for  farm 
use.  You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less 
money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines 
containing  half  of  the  good  points  we  build 
into  our  engines.  Besides  we  will  send  a 
Waterloo  Boy  to  any  responsible  farmer 
and  let  him  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his 
farm,  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to  do. 
We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  re¬ 
turn  his  money  if  after  a  month’s  use  he 
cannot  pick  out  the  good  points  for  him¬ 
self— if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and 
only  engine  that  will  give  him  complete 
^satisfaction.  Better  write  us  today 
for  our  catalog  and  free  trial  offer.. 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 
OWCITY^  184  W.  Third  Ave.,  Waterloo,  lowa.^^"  FREE 

TRIAL 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing:  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
lino  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 

®  American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros¬ 
pecting  we  make  a  drill  espe- 
TT  daily  designed  for  the  re- 
I  quirement. 

Catalog  No.  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
«  ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg. 


TITD  f  T  DRILLING 
TV  LtLtLt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  ami  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  With  enginesorhoree  powers,  strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

i — 99  JXoo  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D.  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
uajron,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  71(i.l7th  St.,  Uaeinc,  WW. 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 
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Make  it  Yourself 

If  you  have  timber,  save  money 
and  make  money  sawing  for 
^  others,  with  a  Portable 

k  American  Saw  Mill 

P  Simple,  reliable,  little  power 
'  needed,  no  experience  necessary. 
Catalog  free.  Also  describes  wood¬ 
working  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACH’Y  CO. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown, N. J. 
1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 
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AGRICULTURE 

Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 
glazed.  Made  of 
car-load  lots.  Also 


Soli! 


best  Ohio  Olay, 
manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA 
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THAT  FORTY-DAY  HOUSE. 
More  Matter  From  Mapes. 


I  wish  Mr.  Mapes  would  explain  more  fully  his  $40 
chicken  house,  giving  cost  of  lumber  and  how  the  inside 
is  arranged.  What  was  the  market  price  of-  eggs  when 
he  sold?  a.  s.  a. 

Pittsfield,  Ill. 

Judging  from  the  flood  of  inquiries  that  have  readied 
me,  my  new  type  of  poultry  house  must  have  struck 
a  popular  chord.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the 
printer  put  an  erroneous 
caption  to  Fig.  212  by 
calling  it  a  ‘‘$40"  house. 

In  building  it  I  chose  a 
level  spot  of  naturally 
well-drained  land,  and 
first  made  a  concrete 
wall  six  inches  thick 
and  18  inches  high,  30 
feet  long  and  20  feet 
wide,  with  the  ends  fac¬ 
ing  nearly  north  and 
south.  There  is  no 
trench  under  the  wall, 
but  it  is  built  directly 
on  the  ground,  simply 
taking  off  the  sod.  Upon 
this  wall  2x4  hemlock 
plates  are  laid,  embedded 
in  cement  so  as  to  make 
an  airtight  job.  I  used 
2x6  rafters  14  feet  long, 
using  the  entire  length 
of  the  sticks.  This  gives 
a  height  from  floor  to 
peak  of  a  little  over  11 
feet.  The  north  gable  is 
sided  with  novelty  sid¬ 
ing,  over  good  building 
paper.  The  south  end  is 
closed  with  one-inch 
mesh  poultry  netting. 

The  roof  hoards  extend 
a  foot  over  the  front 
rafter,  forming  a  good 
cornice,  and  muslin  cur¬ 
tains  are  tacked  to  the 
end  rafters  just  within 
the  wire  netting.  A  light 
pole  tacked  to  the  edge 
of  each  curtain  makes  it 
easy  to  loop  it  back  to 
the  rafter  when  not  in 
use,  or  fasten  the  two 
securely  together  when 
desired. 

The  whole  of  the  floor 
is  a  clear  space  for  the 
use  of  the  hens.  The 
nests  are  fastened  to  the 
rafters  at  a  convenient 
height,  by  means  of 
brackets^  and  extend 
about  halfway  from  front 
to  rear,  on  either  side, 
while  the  perches  occupy 
like  positions  about  halfway  from  rear  to  front.  I 
have  not  used  tables  under  the  perches,  for  droppings, 
but  they  can  easily  be  added  if  desired,  with  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  bend  one’s  back  either  in  gathering  the  eggs  or 
the  droppings.  Now  add  a  second  pair  of  curtains, 
tacking  them  to  the  rafters  between  the  nests  and  the 
perches,  and  the  house  is  complete.  In  severe  climates 
it  will  be  better  to  drop  this  second  curtain  also  at 
night,  occasionally,  thus  placing  the  hens  behind  two 


thicknesses  of  muslin  where  the  warmth  generated  by 
their  own  bodies  will  keep  them  comfortable.  Market 
quotations  for  period  mentioned  were  from  25  to  27 
cents  per  dozen. 

I  am  now  raising  chicks  to  stock  a  good-sized  plant,  and 
would  like  to  know  more  about  your  success  with  the 
house  shown  on  page  537.  Did  you  find  it  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  would  you  advise  making  any  change  in  di¬ 
mensions?  I)o  you  find  it  light  enough,  or  would  a  win¬ 
dow  in  rear  improve  it?  We  have  about  900  chicks,  and 


are  raising  them  in  heatless  brooders.  I  would  like  to 
hear  how  your  600  come  out.  If  they  do  well  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  less  trouble  and  work  to  take  care  of  them. 

Virginia.  w.  si.  si-’x. 

At  Fig.  271  is  shown  a  picture  of  the  rear  end  of 
my  second  house:  The  window  might  be  omitted  1 
presume,  hut  I  would  not  advise  it,  in  a  house  30  feet 
deep.  It  gives  better  light  at  the  rear,  and  will  be 
needed  for  ventilation  in  hot.  weather.  I  am  planning 
to  build  my  next  house  24x36  feet,  using  16-.foot  raft¬ 


ers.  This  will  accommodate  a  flock  of  300  hens  and 
give  about  three  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen.  This 
will  reduce  the  cost  per  hen,  and  a  flock  of  300  can 
be  fed  and  watered  almost  as  quickly  as  200.  This 
will  require  material  about  as  follows:  Five  barrels  of 
cement ;  26  rafters  2x6,  16  feet  long ;  1,200  feet  roofing 
boards;  200  feet  siding;  12  squares  roofing  felt;  200 
feet  2x4  hemlock  studding;  one  window.  This  will 
cost  in  our  market  about  $65.  By  using  an  earth  floor, 

and  cheap  -  roofing  felt 
such  as  has  given  me 
good  satisfaction  on  my 
colony  houses  by  fre¬ 
quent  painting,  I  can 
house  300  hens  for  $100, 
including  cost  of  labor. 
Any  farmer  or  farm  hand 
with  enough  "gumption" 
to  frame  a  pair  of  rafters 
can  do  the  work.  The 
brooding  compartment-, 
which  now  occupies  the 
rear  of  my  house,  is  built 
under  a  U.  S',  patent  al- 
ready  granted.  My 
“dream”  is  working  out 
with  much  satisfaction  so 
far.  The  whole  scheme 
is  based  on  the  fact  that 
chicks  do  not  huddle  and 
smother,  or  sweat,  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  feel  the  lack 
of  sufficient  warmth  for 
comfort.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  build  a  compart¬ 
ment  that  will  maintain 
a  uniformly  warm  tem¬ 
perature,  with  ventilation 
under  complete  control 
of  the  operator,  as  it  is 
to  build  one  that  will 
hold  ice  below  the  melt¬ 
ing  point  all  Summer,  or 
eggs  just  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  for  months  at 
a  time.  There  are  no 
cold  corners  in  this  room 
for  chicks  to  congregate 
in  and  huddle,  because 
the  whole  room  is  kept 
warm,  and  a  large  space 
surrounding  the  oil  stove 
in  the  center  is  nearly 
as  warm  as  an  incubator. 
I  find  that  a  temperature 
of  anywhere  from  80  to 
90  degrees  will  cause  the 
chicks  to  spread  out  in  a 
circle  surrounding  the 
heater  at  night  as  shown 
at  Fig.  272.  This  is  from 
a  flashlight  picture  of  650 
week-old  chicks  taking 
their  ■  comfort  at  night 
around  a  75-cent  kero¬ 
sene  cook  stove,  such  as 
can  be  bought  in  any  of 
our  hardware  stores.  Tt  has  two  wicks,  and  pro¬ 
duces  lots  of  heat  for  my  room  12x20  feet,  even  on 
several  recent  nights  of  sharp  frosts.  I  shall  doubt¬ 
less  have  to  use  only  one  of  the  wicks  as  the  weather 
gets  warmer  and  the  chicks  older.  I  first  tried  a 
bedroom  heater  with  round  wick,  the  smallest  size 
I  could  find,  but  that  made  too  much  heat,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  flame  would  “creep”  up  enough  to  make  ;t 
dangerous.  The  horizontal  radiator  over  the  oil  stove, 


REAR  VIEW  OF  MAPES  FORTY-DAY  HOUSE.  Fig.  271.  > 


THE  LITTLE  CHICKS  SPREAD  OUT  IN  COMFORT.  Fig.  272. 
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and  20  inches  from  the  floor,  leaves  the  heat  in  the 
room,  but  carries  the  fumes  from  the  flame  out 
through  a  pipe.  The  deflector  over  the  radiator, 
and  six  feet  square,  throws  the  heat  back  to  the 
floor  where  wanted.  The  muslin  curtains  attached 
to  all  four  sides  of  this  deflector  can  be  dropped  to 
the  floor,  or  not,  as  the  age  of  the  chicks  and  the 
weather  conditions  require. 

I  got  605  chicks  from  my  first  hatch,  counting  a 
lot  that  had  to  be  helped  from  the  shell.  Of  these 
63  have  been  lost  from  all  causes,  and  the  remaining 
542  are  now  nearly  five  weeks  old  and  growing 
nicely.  1  have  heard  none  of  them  crow  yet,  but  the 
roosters’  combs  are  developing  nicely  and  many  of 
them  already  perch  at  night.  Best  of  all,  there  has 
been  no  appearance  of  my  old  enemy,  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  so  called.  We  had  to  “hustle”  to  get  the 
second  house  built  in  time  for  the  second  hatch, 
but  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  omitting  the  cement 
floor.  I  got  650  chicks  this  time,  all  of  which  were 
placed  in  one  flock  around  the  75-cent  oil  stove. 
These  are  now  over  a  week  old  and  are  the  ones 
shown  at  Fig.  273.  They  will  doubtless  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  those  who  have  believed  that  50  in  the  regu¬ 
lation  brooder  and  35  in  the  newer  fireless  brooders 
is  the  maximum  of  safety. 

In  my  next  house,  24x36  feet,  the  brooding  com¬ 
partment  will  be  amply  large  for  a  thousand  chicks. 
I  feel  confident  of  its  success  even  in  zero  weather. 
1  shall  make  the  experiment  of  a  thousand  in  one 
flock  as  soon  as  convenient.  In  our  interest  in  the 
cheap  housing  problem,  and  the  larger  flocks  in 
brooders,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  chief  import¬ 
ance  of  these  experiments.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I  started  out  on  the  theory  that  at  least  some  of 
the  diseases  of  chicks  which  cause  such  fearful 
mortality  and  are  generally  called  white  diarrhoea, 
are  germ  diseases.  I  reasoned  that  such  being  the 
case,  I  could  avoid  the  disease  by  abandoning  my 
old  grounds  and  brooders,  and  locating  on  fresh 
ground.  Results  so  far  fully  justify  the  correctness 
of  that  theory.  Its  full  proof  will  be  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  the  poultry  industry.  The  white  diar- 
rhtea  of  my  acquaintance  has  always  appeared  by 
the  time  the  chicks  are  two  weeks  old.  My  first 
lot  of  605  have  evidently  escaped,  and  the  second 
lot  of  650  are  doing  even  better  as  yet  than  the 
others,  only  19  having  been  lost  so  far.  The  floor 
was  waxed  before  the  chicks  were  introduced  with 
the  hen-lice  wax,  in  order  to  guard  against  mites, 
and  ground  Alfalfa  used  for  bedding.  After  they 
are  about  a  week  old  they  are  given  the  freedom  of 
the  open-end  portion  of  the  house.  Here  they  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  with  no  fear  of 
cats,  crows,  hawks,  etc.  The  door  was  thrown  open 
and  one  of  the  muslin  curtains  carefully  raised  in 
order  that  the  photographer  might  snap  his  camera. 
The  fresh  air  flue  which  shows  in  the  center  of  the 
ring  of  chicks,  is  so  arranged  that  the  fresh  cold  air 
is  forced  against  the  hot  stove  before  it  can  touch 
the  chicks. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mapes  liow  he  would  build  an 
incubator  cellar  on  level  ground,  said  cellar  to  be  about 
12x20.  E.  T.  E. 

Michigan. 

I  know  of  no  arrangement  that  at  all  compares 
with  this  brooding  compartment  for  use  as  an  incu¬ 
bator  cellar  on  level  ground.  It  is  not  easily  af¬ 
fected  by  changes  in  outside  temperature,  and  the 
ventilation  is  under  complete  control.  By  sanding 
and  sprinkling  the  floor  any  desired  degree  of  humid¬ 
ity  can  be  maintained.  Where  it  is  not  expected  to 
carry  on  operations  extensively  only  one  building 
will  be  needed.  When  the  chicks  are  hatched  the  in¬ 
cubators  can  be  stored  elsewhere  and  the  brooding 
heater  installed  in  the  same  room.  When  chicks  are 
of  suitable  age  the  heater  and  the  young  roosters 
can  be  removed,  perches  installed,  and  the  pullets 
allowed  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  lives  right  where 
they  were  hatched.  Whenever  an  incubator  is  oper¬ 
ated,  the  vent  from  the  lamp  should  be  under  an 
inverted  funnel  that  will  collect  the  iamp  fumes  and 
carry  them  out  of  the  room  through  a  tube.  The 
ventilator  shaft  which  shows  in  Fig.  272  will  not  be 
needed  unless  the  brooding  compartment  is  used. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

POTATO  PRICES  AND  SEED  POTATOES. 

I  am  much  surprised  at  the  prices  old  potatoes  are 
and  have  been  selling  by  the  grocers.  We  here  had  to 
pay  $2  per  bushel  for  our  seed  potatoes  (Bliss  Tri¬ 
umph),  $1.50  for  Early  Rose.  Eating  potatoes  have 
been  selling  all  Winter  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per 
pound,  $1.20  per  bushel,  and  they  are  not  such  pota¬ 
toes  in  quality  as  grown  in  such  States  as  Michigan. 
How  much  does  the  grower  here  get  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar?  Many  and  many  carloads  of  seed 
potatoes  are  needed  in  Texas  every  year;  now  why 
cannot  some  reliable  men  who  have  good  seed  for 
sale  advertise  in  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  thus 
bring  the  tillers  of  the  soil  together  and  save  the 
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enormous  profits  of  the  middlemen?  Would  such  a 
deal  as  this  not  be  practical  ?  When  we  get  ready  to 
dig  our  new  crop  in  a  week  or  two,  we  are  perhaps 
offered  by  our  opulent  generous  middleman  50  or  60 
cents  per  bushel.  With  a  short  crop,  owing  to  drought, 
this  will  mean  a  good  profit  for  the  other  fellow,  as 
usual.  J.  W.  STEUBENRAUCH. 

Texas. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  know  of  a  case  where  a  northern 
far  unit  has  contractdtl.lo  grow  several  thousand  bush- 
efs*of  seed  potatoes  for  a  truckers’  organization  at  the 
South.  This  grower  lives  in  a  section  where  there  is 
little  if  ant  tflight.  The  seed  potatoes  were  soaked 
to  prevent  scab  and  the  vines  will  be  thoroughly 
sprayed.  This  will  mean  healthy  seed,  costing  extra 
to  produce,  and  worth  more  to  plant. 


PLANTING  A  PECAN  ORCHARD. 

1.  Is  Charlton  County,  Georgia  (adjoining  the  Florida 
lino),  a  good  locality  for  pecans?  2.  In  setting  out  a 
large  commercial  orchard  of  pecans,  please  give  your 
choice  of  distance  apart;  varieties,  in  order  of  choice; 
time  to  plant ;  size  of  trees  to  plant.  3,  On  average  up¬ 
land  there,  in  how  many  years  could  one  expect  10  pounds 
per  tree,  20  pounds,  50  pounds,  100  pounds,  of  course, 
with  good  care?  j.  s.  j. 

South  Carolina. 

1.  Pecans  will  do  very  well  in  any  part  of  Georgia 
where  the  land  is  rich,  but  in  poor  soil  the  trees  must 
be  heavily  fertilized  or  they  will  not  grow  well,  nor 
will  the  nuts  fill  out  their  kernels  and  be  salable  or 
good  to  eat.  2.  The  distance  apart  for  the  trees 
should  not  be  less  than  50  feet  and  farther  is  better,  for 
even  at  that  distance  they  will  crowd  in  due  time  if 
the  trees  flourish  as  they  should.  My  plan  is  to  set 
50  feet  apart  with  the  purpose  of  thinning  out  the  trees 
as  they  need  more  room.  This  will  not  become  nec¬ 
essary  until  they  are  30  years  old.  Then  the  diagonal 
rows  should  be  cut  out,  leaving  half  the  trees  stand¬ 
ing  and  they  will  not  crowd  again  for  10  to  20  years. 
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After  that  they  will  require  another  thinning,  leaving 
them  100  feet  a  art.  In  any  region  and  soil  where 
the  pecan  flourishes  properly  the  trees  will  attain  a 
spread  and  height  of  100  feet  or  nearly  so,  and  there 
are  trees  larger  than  that  in  many  sections  that  were 
planted  less  than  100  years  ago.  Their  age  is  so 
great  and  their  vigor  such  that  they  live  for  centuries. 
I  know  many  trees  standing  in  Louisiana  that  were 
planted  by  the  Spaniards  and  French  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  they  are  in  full  vigor  yet.  One  of 
these  has  borne  14  barrels  of  pecans  in  one  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  very  reliable  man  who  told  me  he  once 
owned  an  interest  in  the  property  and  saw  the  nuts. 
The  varieties  worthy  of  planting  are  not  very  numer¬ 
ous  but  there  are  several  that  have  been  well  tested 
and  found  to  be  dependable  bearers  of  good  nuts. 
Among  these  are  Stuart,  Van  Deman,  Schley,  Pabst, 
Moneymaker  and  Success.  There  are  other  good 
kinds  but  the  temptation  is  to  plant  too  many  vari- 
ties.  Large  nursery-grown  trees  one  year  old  from 
the  graft  or  bud  are  the  right  kind  to  plant,  never 
the  small  grades,  and  they  can  be  planted  any  time 
from  December  to  March. 

3.  As  to  the  bearing,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
much  return  from  pecan  trees  under  10  years  from 
planting,  but  there  are  many  that  begin  to  bear  at  six 
and  seven  years.  With  good  care  and  in  good  soil 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  10  pounds  per  tree  at  eight 
years  from  planting,  50  pounds  at  12  years,  100  pounds 
at  15  years  and  a  constant  increase  for  at  least  50  to 
100  years.  These  figures  are  often  far  exceeded  by 
actual  test  and  in  many  cases,  where  bad  judgment 
and  care  are  used,  they  are  not  nearly  realized. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING  AMONG  FARMERS. 

In  theory  co-operation  is  the  way  out  of  many  farm 
troubles.  There  will  he  little  chance  of  getting  more  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  unless  we  can  work  together  at  both 
buying  and  selling.  Most  people  are  ready  to  co-operate’’ 
so  long  as  the  advantage  comes  all  to  them.  When  it 
comes  to  giving  up  something  there  is  a  different  story. 
Yet  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  no  one  can  receive  help  in 
such  a  plan  unless  be  is  willing  to  give  something  in  re¬ 
turn.  The  following  statement  of  actual  experience  in  co¬ 
operative  buying  is  worth  flunking  over. 

We  are  trying  cooperative  buying  with  some  degree 
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of  success,  and  that  success  is  due  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  efforts  of  one  man  who  does  a  lot  of  pack- 
horse  work  for  less  money  than  he  could  earn  by  de¬ 
voting  all  his  time  to  his  own  business.  Last  Fall 
this  man  bought  a  car  of  corn  at  the  lowest  point  the 
market  reached.  He  was  offered  a  profit  of  $125  if 
he  would  turn  the  car  over  to  the  grain  company, 
but  he  made  just  about  enough  profit  to  pay  him  for 
his  time,  and  gave  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  his  bar¬ 
gain.  This  Spring  he  happened  to  buy  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  when  his  car  of  grain  was  placed  the  feed 
store  was  selling  50  cents  per  ton  less  than  this  man 
paid.  In  the  first  case  people  flocked  from  far  and 
near  after  the  corn,  but  how  was  it  in  the  last  case? 
That  50  cents  a  ton  was  stronger  than  gratitude  or 
friendship.  That  50  cents  was  held  so  close  to  the  eye 
that  they  could  not  see  the  dollars  they  had  saved 
before. 

Here  is  another.  We  have  bought  this  Spring  over 
$3,000  worth  of  chemicals.  Our  agent  gets  75  cents 
per  ton  for  doing  the  work  and  the  business.  In  the 
Winter  it  was  impossible  to  get  in  the  orders,  so  we 
had  to  buy  by  guess.  Later  everybody  wanted  some. 
Quite  a  little  of  the  later  orders  came  in  less  than 
car  lots,  making  freight  60  cents  per  ton  more,  leaving 
agent  15  cents  per  ton  for  handling  224-pound  bags 
of  potash,  tankage,  etc.  But  this  is  not  the  end.  Few 
feel  the  responsibility  of  hunting  up  this  agent  and 
paying  when  the  30  days  are  up.  He  must  hunt  up 
each  man.  And  most  want  credit,  but  they  don't 
want  to  walk  into  the  bank  and  sign  a  note.  Now  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  the  success  of  cooperative  buying 
required  that  some  public-spirited  man  work  for  about 
$1.50  per  day  at  pack-horse  work,  keep  books  and 
make  collections  for  nothing,  that  he  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  outstanding  bills  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  all  the 
time;  that  he  be  a  careful  buyer,  else  the  cooperators 
will  desert  him  for  the  grain  store.  And  will  this 
man  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor?  Not  on 
your  life!  Ninety  per  cent  of  his  neighbors  will  be 
suspicious  of  him. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HORSE  WEEDER. 

I  think  the  makers  of  spring-tooth  weeders  are, 
strange  to  say,  too  modest  in  their  claims.  We  are 
very  rightly  advised  to  raise  more  corn,  and  yet  we 
hesitate  to  plant  more  than  we  do,  for  it  is  ail  we 
can  attend  to  with  cultivator  and  hoe.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  we  buy  from  a  region  where  the  crop, 
acre  for  acre,  is  not  as  large  as  ours.  I  write  this  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  way  in  which  I  have  used 
the  horse  weeder  to  solve  the  labor  problem  in  the 
corn  field.  After  the  corn  was  planted  and  before  it 
was  up  I  began  to  run  the  weeder  over  the  field,  tak¬ 
ing  some  care  to  keep  the  horse  between  the  marker 
furrows.  When  the  corn  came  up  it  was  cultivated  in 
the  ordinary  way  until  it  was  over  the  house’s  back. 
Between  the  cultivations  the  weeder  was  run  length¬ 
wise  of  the  rows,  and  without  taking  out  any  of  the 
weeder  teeth  from  the  time  the  corn  was  sown  until  it 
was  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  patch  was 
gone  over  six  or  eight  times  and  especially  when  a 
crust  had  been  formed  by  rain.  By  this  seemingly 
rough  treatment  only  a  very  few  stalks  were  broken 
or  pulled  out,  not  more  than  would  be  injured  by 
many  men  in  hoeing.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
corn  is  planted  deep,  and  by  the  time  it  shows  above 
ground  is  very  strongly  rooted.  By  using  the  weeder 
at  once  and  often,  the  weeds  are  dried  out  as  soon  as 
germinated,  and  do  not  have  a  chance  to  become  fixed 
in  the  ground.  The  teeth  of  the  weeder  push  the  dirt 
up  against  the  corn  enough  to  force  the  stalks  away 
from  the  teeth,  which  seem  to  pick  their  way  between 
the  stalks  without  often  touching  them,  and  dislodge 
the  little  weeds  from  among  them.  A  few  weeds 
started,  but  not  as  many  as  would  be  apt  to  escape  the 
hoe.  The  soil  mulch  was  much  better  than  that  left 
bv  hoeing,  and  served  to  keep  the  moisture  for  the 
use  of  the  crop. 

In  a  field  which  is  suitable  for  the  level  culture  of 
potatoes,  this  same  method  can  be  used.  The  weeder 
is  set  going  as  soon  as  the  *Hd  is  planted,  and  kept 
going  until  the  vines  nearly  cover  the  ground.  The 
vines  are  combed  over  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
horse  is  going,  but  the  teeth  do  not  pull  them  out, 
and  they  soon  take  their  ordinary  position.  By  alter¬ 
nating  the  cultivation  between  the  rows  with  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  weeder  over  the  rows  a  very  thorough 
culture  and  clean  field  can  be  secured.  My  field  was 
remarkably  clean,  and  the  vines  very  strong,  and  keot 
green  longer  than  those  in  other  near-by  fields.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  season  was  a  bad  one  on  account  of 
late  blight,  and  the  crop  was  not  worth  mentioning,  but 
I  shall  try  it  again.  The  weeder  works  rapidly  as  it 
covers  two  rows,  and  since  the  work  is  light  the  horse 
can  walk  at  a  good  pace.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a 
loop  for  the  hand  in  the  end  of  each  rein.  Then  the 
weeder  can  be  steadied  by  its  handles  and  at  the  same 
time  the  horse  can  be  guided  or  turned  by  slipping  the 
hands  along  on  the  handles.  The  weeder  is  a  great 
aid  in  other  places  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  garden,  but 
I  have  not  tried  it  right  over  the  crops  except  with 
corn  and  potatoes.  I  raise  the  query  whether  it  would 
not  be  useful  in  a  dry  time  to  run  it  lightly  even  over 
grain.  .  h.  w.  h. 

Connecticut. 
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THE  RURAL  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Part  I. 

Probably  no  subject  introduced  into  the  columns 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  year  is  of  such  im¬ 
portance  as  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  rural 
education.  Water  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source, 
nor  can  the  standard  of  education  rise  higher  than 
the  ideals  that  prompt  them.  If  these  ideals  are  to 
be  elevated  and  maintained  in  rural  districts,  it  must 
be  done  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
agricultural  press,  for  under  existing  conditions  it 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
distinctly  rural  problems.  In  the  consideration  of 
these  problems  in  the  past  it  must  be  confessed  that 
those  affecting  education,  the  most  important  of  all, 
have  been  largely  ignored,  partly  no  doubt  because 
of  a  lack  of  full  realization  of  what  special  problems 
in  education  rural  environments  really  impose,  and 
partly  because  both  management  and  readers  have 
found  the  discussion  of  subjects  affecting  materia] 
gain  more  interesting;  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of 
the  farmer  who  when  asked  how  many  children  he 
had,  said:  “Well  now,  I  don’t  believe  I  know.  How 
many  are  there,  mother?’’  To  which  the  good  wife 
replied :  “Why,  there  are  nine,  John."  A  little  later, 
to  a  complimentary  remark  concerning  his  herd  of 
fine  Berkshires,  he  replied  promptly  and  with  evi¬ 
dent  pride :  “Yes,  sir,  and  there  are  53  of  them!" 
Be  the  cause  for  past  neglect  of  the 
subject  what  it  may,  this  spirited  dis¬ 
cussion  of  education  is  a  stalwart  stride 
in  the  right  direction. 

Prompted  by  the  forceful  article  “A 
Little  Learning,”  by  Mr.  McSparran  on 
page  441,  I  have  reviewed  the  various 
articles  that  have  recently  appeared  on 
the  subject.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
point  of  view  of  the  various  contribu¬ 
tors,  as  to  what  should  be  the  aim  and 
object  of  our  schools.  The  trend  of 
opinion  of  the  majority  seems  to  be  that 
a  rural  education,  to  be  practical,  should 
be  mainly  along  vocational  lines;  that 
is,  that  the  aim  of  education  for  a  far¬ 
mer’s  son  should  be  mainly  to  teach  him 
how  to  farm.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
article  by  Mr.  McSparran  is  largely  a 
plea  for  learning  for  learning's  sake,  or 
as  he  would  probably  express  it,  learn¬ 
ing  for  culture’s  sake.  From  my  own 
experience  as  a  farmer’s  boy  struggling 
for  an  education  in  a  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  school,  later  as  a  teacher  for  nine 
terms  in  similar  schools,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  some  14  years  of  observation  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  working  farmer,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  neither  of  these 
prominent  ideas  point  the  “destined  end 
and  way”  of  a  proper  rural  education. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  in¬ 
troducing  agriculture  as  a  regular 
branch  of  study  into  the  already  over¬ 
crowded  curriculum  of  our  schools.  On 
the  other  hand  the  theory  of  “learning 
for  culture’s  sake”  has  proved,  to  our 
national  sorrow,  that  it  contains  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  disposed  to  divorce  the 
student  from  industry.  There  is  a  ring 
of  noble  sentiment  in  the  statement  that  “It  is  his 
mother’s  prayer  and  my  hope  that  our  boy  will  first 
be  a  good  man  and  then  a  good  farmer.”  But  neither 
the  father’s  hope  nor  yet  the  mother’s  prayers  can 
avail  to  build  a  superstructure  of  staunch  manhood  if 
the  foundation  of  character  are  laid  in  the  treacherous 
quicksands  of  false  ideals  of  life.  The  proposition 
overlooks  the  important  fact  that  adaptation  to  use¬ 
fulness  is  an  inseparable  part  of  a  good  man.  .  In 
other  words,  in  this  particular  case  the  farmer  is 
necessarily  a  large  part  of  the  man,  otherwise  he  will 
be  neither  a  good  man  nor  a  good  farmer.  More¬ 
over,  with  culture  as  the  aim,  utility  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  that  in  all  probability  he  will  never  be  a 
farmer  at  all,  but  far  more  likely  will  become  one 
more  of  the  great  modern  army  of  those  who  per¬ 
sistently  seek  the  “easy  job,”  rather  than  independence 
and  worthy  personal  achievement.  I  hope  I  am  not 
a  pessimist,  but  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
the  rapid  decline  of  sturdy  personal  independence 
and  the  phenomenal  rise  of  ynamtnoth  industrial 
combinations  with  their  hordes  of  dependent  hireling 
employees,  are  more  or  less  directly  due  to  false 
standards  in  our  system  of  education.  During  the 
decade  previous  to  the  last  census  the  city  and  urban 
population  of  Pennsylvania  increased  over  34  per  cent, 
while  the  rural  population  increased  only  a  little 
more  than  one  per  cent.  Presumably,  Pennsylvania 
is  not  at  all  exceptional  in  this  respect,  and  in  all 
probability  the  present  census  will  show  even  greater 
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disparity  in  these  respective  gains.  Doubtless  there 
are  various  causes  tending  toward  this  undesirable 
condition,  but  much  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
the  school.  The  objection  is  sometimes  raised  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  farmers’  sons  should  be 
induced  to  follow  their  fathers’  occupations  than  that 
the  sons  of  mechanics  and  professional  men  should 
follow  the  same  course.  For  various  reasons  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  the  ground  for  that  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  well  taken.  But  steering  clear  of  that 
phase  of  the  question  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  that 
a  system  of  instruction  that  obviously  prejudices  our 
children  against  the  fundamental  occupation,  and 
wholesome  environments  of  the  farmer’s  life  is  in 
crying  need  of  thorough  and  immediate  revision. 

To  my  mind  there  are  three  important  points  in  the 
present  general  scheme  of  rural  education  that  need 
special  attention  or  correction.  First  the  attitude  of 
our  teachers.  Second,  the  general  tone  of  our  text¬ 
books.  Third,  the  furnishing  of  a  distinct  and  defi¬ 
nite  connecting  link  between  rural  industry  and  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  school.  The  first  of  these,  the 
general  attitude  of  superiority  and  patronizing  snob¬ 
bishness  toward  agricultural  industry,  often  all  indus¬ 
try,  but  especially  things  rural,  affected  by  teachers 
as  a  class,  is  the  most  injurious  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  difficult  to  correct.  Indeed,  so  difficult  that 
if  the  correction  is  ever  made  it  will  probably  be 
gradually  and  unconsciously  brought  about  by  thor¬ 


ough  remedial  measures  with  regard  to  the  latter  two, 
through  the  effect  this  will  have  on  the  character  of 
the  pupils  and  consequently  the  future  teachers. 

D.  L.  HARTMAN. 


A  SWARM  OF  BEES. 

Methods  of  Handling  and  Hiving  Them. 

Langstroth,  often  called  the  father  of  American  bee 
keeping,  said  many  years  ago  that  “the  swarming  of 
bees  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  whole 
compass  of  rural  economy.”  It  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  necessary  to  beat  a  tin  pan  or  ring  bells,  etc., 
to  cause  the  bees  to  alight,  or  cluster,  on  a  bush  or 
tree  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  Fig.  274,  but  bee¬ 
keepers  at  the  present  time  would  smile  at  the  idea, 
knowing  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  swarm  will 
cluster  anyway,  and  that  noise  would  not  make  them 
light  if  they  had  the  idea  in  their  heads  of  going  away. 
A  swarm  with  an  old  queen  will  always  cluster  near¬ 
by,  unless  they  have  a  permanent  home  selected  be¬ 
forehand,  which  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  which 
cases  they  will  go  straight  into  it  without  clustering, 
whether  it  be  a  hive  standing  empty  nearby,  or  a 
chimney,  or  a  tree  some  distance  away.  A  swarm 
always  sends  out  scouts  or  searchers,  either  before 
or  after  swarming  to  look  up  a  new  home,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  either  going  straight  away,  or  for 
the  length  of  time  they  will  remain  in  cluster  before 
leaving,  which  time  will  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours,  and  in  rare  cases  to  several  days.  A 
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swarm  with  a  crazy  young  virgin  queen,  generally  a 
second  or  third  swarm,  is  a  very  uncertain  proposi¬ 
tion;  while  they  will  often  act  cte  same  as  a  prime, 
or  first  swarm,  they  will  often  go  high  in  the  air  and 
start  away  faster  than  a  man  can  follow,  and  go  a 
mile  or  two  before  clustering  and  seeking  a  new  home. 
While  there  is  no  reason  for  unnecessary  haste  in 
getting  a  swarm  hived,  it  is  always  best  to  get  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  lest  the  scouts  return  and  they  take 
sudden  leave  just  before  we  are  ready  to  liive  them. 
Bees  often  cluster  in  curious  places,  and  take  fantastic 
shapes,  following,  of  course,  the  lines  of  whatever 
they  may  light  on.  One  photograph  recently  shown 
in  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture”  showed  a  swarm  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  having  alighted  on  a  trellis  form  in 
that  shape,  making  a  very  fine  picture.  I  have  had 
experience  with  a  large  swarm  lighting  in  a  tangle  of 
grape  vines,  and  took  them  out  by  hand;  that  was  in 
my  early  bee-keeping  days.  I  now  either  smoke  them 
out,  or  call  them  out  with  combs  of  open  brood,  in 
either  case  not  getting  them  angry  and  having  a  time, 
as  in  the  old  way.  As  a  rule  swarming  bees  are 
gorged  with  honey,  and  have  no  desire  to  fight  unless 
hurt,  that  is  why  so  many  novices  hive  bees  without 
getting  stung,  and  think  the  bees  won’t  sting  them,  but 
find  out  their  mistake  a  little  later  when  conditions  are 
different.  Competent  bee-keepers  at  present  have  far 
less  swarming  than  formerly,  but  the  farmers  who 
have  just  a  few  hives,  have  as  many  as  ever,  often 
letting  their  bees  use  up  all  their  energy 
in  this  way  instead  of  making  a  honey 
crop.  A  swarm  of  bees  in  the  air  may 
be  driven  about  about  as  easily  as  a  flock 
of  sheep  with  a  small  force  pump  with 
a  continuous  stream  of  water  if  they  do 
not  get  too  high  in  the  air,  and  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  made  to  cluster  on  some  low 
branches.  Some  claim  to  be  able  to 
drive  them  by  flashing  a  looking  glass  in 
the  sun,  and  throwing  the  rays  among 
the  bees.  I  have  not  tried  the  plan,  but 
have  reason  to  believe  it  will  work  all 
right.  The  ringing  bells  and  tanging 
pans  are  a  very  ancient  practice,  having 
been  a  law  in  England  in  the  time  of 
King  Alfred,  the  reasons  being  to  let 
people  know,  so  that  they  might  keep  out 
of  the  way ;  also  to  avoid  difficulties  as 
to  ownership  of  bees,  it  having  always 
been  conceded  that  swarms  were  the 
property  of  the  finder,  unless  in  hives  or 
stands  kept  for  the  purpose,  or  else  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  owner,  j.  a.  crane. 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GIVE  US  PARCELS  POST. 

Let  us  give  this  parcels  post  a  fight  to 
the  finish.  1  here  are  always  some  ob¬ 
structions  to  improvements.  That  stuff 
about  eliminating  the  country  stores 
lessening  value  of  farms  should  be 
brushed  aside  along  with  the  bosh  of 
the  saloon  being  beneficial  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Each  and  everything  is  supposed 
to  have  its  good  side.  Of  course  the 
up-to-date  merchant,  one  who  works  on 
a  fair  profit,  is  a  very  great  help  to  any 
community,  and  the  outside  is  the  best 
side  I  know  of  to  the  saloon.  I  think  any 
but  the  pig-headed  merchants  will  agree  that  parcels 
post  will  benefit  them  as  well  as  anybody  else.  I  have 
often  driven  into  town  Saturday  afternoons  just  to  get 
my  laundry,  which  could  have  been  sent  by  parcels 
post  for  a  few  cents,  where  it  cost  me  several  hours 
from  work  and  several  more  from  sleep.  Almost 
always  while  in  town  I  would  buy  groceries  or  some 
article  that  might  have,  been  bought  from  the  stores 
at  home.  This  morning  (Saturday)  we  made  about 
six  pounds  more  butter  than  we  need  for  family  use ; 
no  ice  on  hand,  wagon  not  going  to  market  until 
Monday  night,  consequently  butter  will  reach  con¬ 
sumer  at  least  two  days  late,  and  butter  is  one  of 
those  articles  that  does  not  improve  with  age.  If 
those  merchants,  if  there  are  such,  that  are  inclined 
to  think  parcels  post  will  hurt  their  business  will  stop 
for  a  moment  and  think  they  will  see  many  ways  it 
would  be  a  help  to  them  rather  than  a  detriment,  for 
how  much  country  produce  goes  to  waste  because 
the  people  have  not  enough  at  a  time  to  ship?  That’s 
just  that  much  money  gone  from  the  country,  or  I 
should  say  prevented  from  coming  in,  and  I  gin  sure 
the  storekeepers  would  get  a  considerable  part  of  the 
benefit  thus  obtained.  If  they  wish  to  prosper  their 
customers  must  be  prosperous.  Then  again,  get  such 
improvements  in  the  country  and  there  will  be  more 
people  remaining  there.  Nobody,  not  even  our  great 
lawmakers,  wish  to  live  out  in  the  country  where  they 
have  no  means  of  getting  as  much  as  a  bottle  of  their 
favorite  “bitters”  without  being  robbed  by  the  express 
companies.  Give  us  parcels  post  for  a  year,  then 
change  if  the  people  say  so.  p.  f.  skinner. 

Maryland. 


A  LONG  SWARM  OF  BEES.  Fig.  274. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be. accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


COVER  CROP  FOR  MICHIGAN. 

On  page  587  G.  D.  asks  for  the  best 
thing  to  sow  at  last  cultivation  of  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn  for  cover  crops.  In  the 
past  I  have  sown  rye,  Crimson  clover, 
Cow-horn  turnips,  cow  peas,  and  Soy 
beans,  but  have  now  discarded  all  for 
vetch;  Hairy  or  Winter  vetch  I  think  it 
is  called.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  call  it  the 
best  fertilizing  plant  ever  used  in  the 
Michigan  fruit  belt.  Sow  30  pounds  per 
acre  at  last  cultivation  of  corn,  melons, 
tomatoes,  etc.  You  can  sow  on  oat  or 
early  potato  ground  by  preparing  the 
soil.  Vetch  may  be  sown  as  late  as  No¬ 
vember  and  will  make  a  fair  growth  in 
the  Spring,  but  for  best  results,  sow  in 
July  or  August.  The  first  sowing  is 
usually  not  as  good  as  later  ones,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  the  later  sowings  have 
the  needed  bacteria.  So  far  it  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  withstood  Summer  heat  and 
drought  and  Winter  cold,  while  analyses 
from  our  experiment  station  show  that 
in  fertilizing  value,  it  is  worth  more 
than  clover.  L.  \v.  ruth. 

Berrian  Co.,  Mich. 


Saving  Frozen  Potato  Plants. 

R.  S.  B.,  West  V irg inia. — What  bas  been 
your  experience  with  potatoes  bitten  down 
by  frost?  Will  they  come  on  again  and 
make  anything  like  a  crop,  or  is  it  better 
to  plow  them  out  and  re-plant? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  plants  when  they  are  first  frost¬ 
bitten.  If  five  or  six  inches  high  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  try  to  save  them. 
If  they  are  frozen  when  just  breaking 
through  the  soil  they  can  be  saved  by 
cultivating  between  the  rows  and  then 
throwing  the  loose  earth  up  over  the 
row.  By  covering  the  little  plants  two 
or  three  inches  deep  in  this  way  they 
will  make  a  new  start  and  grow. 

Homemade  Fertilizer  Spreader. 

E.  G.  N.,  Torrington,  Conn. — I  wish  to 
make  a  fertilizer  spreader.  I  have  two 
wheels  30  inches  in  diameter  and  would 
like  a  spread  of  six  feet.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  what  size  holes  and  how 
many  to  spread  about  300  pounds  per  acre, 
also  to  spread  1,000  pounds  of  lime  per 
acre.  J  should  use  one  horse  to  draw  it. 

Ans. — A  lime  distributor  made  as  we 
have  described  would  do  the  work  re¬ 
quired  without  any  trouble.  You  should 
have  10  holes  two  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide,  placed  5l/2  or  6  inches  apart 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper.  Also  have 
a  movable  false  bottom  containing  holes 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hopper,  arranged  so  it  will  slide 
two  inches  back  and  forth  toward  either 
wheel.  When  the  false  bottom  is  pushed 
to  the  extreme  right  the  holes  are  all 
open  and  when  it  is  pushed  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  they  are  all  closed,  so  the 
amount  of  lime  or  fertilizer  to  be  sown 
can  be  regulated  exactly  by  simply  mov¬ 
ing  the  false  bottom  opening  or  closing 
the  holes  as  the  case  may  require.  A 
larger  opening  is  required  if  the  lime  or 
fertilizer  is  damp  than  is  required  for 
dry  material,  so  no  rule  can  be  given. 
Each  machine  must  be  set  to  suit  the 
material  it  is  to  sow.  c.  s.  G. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  Run  to  Seed. 

J.  C.  P.,  Webster,  N.  Y.— Can  you  tell  me 
what  causes  our  rhubarb  roots  to  run  up 
to  seed  so  quickly?  Two  years  ago  we  pur- 
chasod  quite  a  number  of  new  roots  and 
had  them  carefully  set  out  and  the  ground 
made  rich  with  barnyard  manure.  Each 
Spring  early  they  have  been  fertilized  and 
a  box  or  barrel  placed  over  some  of  the 
roots  to  hasten  their  growth,  but  each  year 
they  run  to  seed  before  we  can  get  any 
large  enough  for  pies  or  sauce.  We  have 
pulled  out  and  cut  off  the  seed  stalk,  but 
it  does  no  good.  A  new  one  comes  in  its 
place  in  a  few  days. 

Ans. — I  can  see  no  reason  why  rhu¬ 
barb  should  run  to  seed  so  quickly  as 
that  described  by  J.  C.  P.  without  pro¬ 
ducing  eatable  stalks,  provided  the 


roots  or  sets  were  obtained  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  roots  from  some  reliable  vari- 
ties,  Victoria  or  Linnaeus  preferred.  I 
would  not  advise  planting  rhubarb  roots 
without  knowing  what  sort  of  stuff  you 
are  growing.  It  is  a  common  practice 
of  late  years  to  raise  sets  or  roots  from 
the  seed.  This  method  rarely  gives  sat¬ 
isfaction,  as  the  plants  will  not  come  true 
when  propagated  in  this  way.  It  is  the 
same  as  with  strawberry  seed  or  peach 
pits.  You  never  know  what  you  are 
going  to  get,  except  perhaps  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  inquirer 
is  growing  some  of  this  wild  stuff,  grown 
from  promiscuous  seed  and  thrown  on 
the  market.  I  would  advise  procuring 
a  few  roots  or  clumps  from  some  one 
who  has  a  good  variety,  and  divide  to 
three  or  four  eyes  to  the  hill.  Plant 
on  rich  soil  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
you  will  have  plenty  of  rhubarb. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Harrowing  Fertilizer  In. 

T.  II.,  PeeksJcUl,  N.  Y. — I  am  glad  to 
note  that  you  are  going  to  try  the  Spring 
rye  with  a  late  sowing.  Do  you  use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer?  Take  my  advice,  and 
give  the  ground  at  least  six  harrowings 
after  you  sow  the  fertilizer.  It  should  be 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil.  I  inclose 
a  small  envelope  which  contains  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  there  would  be  in  a 
square  foot,  supposing  you  are  cultivating 
six  inches  deep.  This  is  what  would  be 
in  the  top  inch  if  thoroughly  distributed. 
Suppose  this  all  dumped  in  one  corner  of 
the  square  foot,  what  would  the  poor  rye 
in  the  other  corner  do  for  food? 

Ans. — You  can  imagine  the  size  of 
this  “dose”  of  fertilizer— when  you 
realize  that  an  acre  of  soil  one  foot 
deep  weighs  about  4,000,000  pounds.  If 
you  use  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  and  have  it  perfectly  distributed 
there  would  be  about  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  the  fertilizer  on  top  of  each 
foot  of  soil,  and  one  can  imagine  the 
tiny  amounts  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  this  would  furnish. 
Thorough  harrowing  is  needed,  but  not 
so  much  to  distribute  the  fertilizer. 
The  roots  of  the.  rye  run  everywhere. 
They  often  extend  for  several  feet,  and 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  all 
over  the  foot  of  surface.  Put  a  soft 
bone  in  the  ground  several  feet  from 
a  clump  of  rye,  a  hill  of  corn  or  a  tree. 
At  an  equal  distance  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  put  a  chunk  of  phosphate  rock,  or 
even  a  handful  of  “floats,”  and  see 
where  the  roots  go  to.  They  will 
choose  the  most  available  plant  food — 
and  get  it.  The  harrowing  kills  weeds, 
puts  the  soil  in  good  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  and  lets  in  sun  and  air,  besides 
helping  to  hold  moisture. 

Tomato  Disease. 

O.  II.  B.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. — What  is 
the  matter  with  my  tomato  vines?  About 
the  first  of  April  1  set  out  125  plants  in 
my  garden.  They  started  off  to  growing 
nicely.  In  about  10  days  I  noticed  the 
foliage  on  some  of  the  plants  began  to 
wither  and  the  plant  withered  all  over. 
In  a  few  days  it  died.  Others  withered 
and  died  until  now  I  have  not  more  than 
a  half  dozen  alive,  and  they  will  die.  They 
are  two  feet  high  with  fruit  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  sowed  Ferry’s 
Early  Michigan ;  soil,  nice  sandy  loam,  no 
fertilizer  except  last  year.  It  is  dry 
weather,  but  I  have  seen  it  as  dry  in  the 
Spring  before  this.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  causes  it?  I  have  split  open  several 
of  the  stalky ;  find  them  rather  dark  color. 

Ans. — The  disease  appears  to  be  Fu- 
sarium  wilt,  though  there  is  also  a  bac¬ 
terial  wilt  which  closely  resembles  it. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  a  grad¬ 
ual  wilting  and  dying  of  the  plants,  us¬ 
ually  in  the  later  stage  of  their  devel¬ 
opment.  There  is  a  browning  of  -the 
woody  portions  of  the  stems,  and  the 
vessels  become  filled  with  fungous 
threads,  which  shut  off  the  water  supply. 
This  infection  appears  to  come  entirely 
from  the  soil ;  Prof.  Orton  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  says  that  in 
some  localities  the  cultivation  of  a  to¬ 
mato  crop  appears  to  leave  the  soil  in¬ 
fected,  so  that  a  crop  planted  the  next 
year  is  injured  or  destroyed.  The  fun¬ 
gus  does  not  appear  to  remain  long  in 
the  soil,  and  it  was  found  in  Florida 


that  a  rotation  of  crops  which  brings  to¬ 
matoes  on  the  ground  once  in  three 
years  will  prevent  loss  from  Fusarium 
wilt.  We  advise  such  a  rotation  to  the 
inquirer. 

Disking  Clover  for  Wheat  Seeding. 

R.  L.  (Ao  Address).— I  have  a  field  of 
clover  with  a  heavy  stand  which  I  wish  to 
plow  under  for  wheat  seeding.  Should  I 
dfsk  this  clover  before  plowing  it  under? 

Plowing  a  clover  sod  to  seed  to  wheat 
is  seldom  done  in  our  locality  unless 
change  of  rotation  causes  one  to  do  so. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  soil  firm 
enough  to  make  a  good  seed  bed  for 
wheat,  when  turning  a  stiff  clover  sod. 
If  you  "would  plow  the  clover  early  in 
August  and  harrow  frequently  till  time 
to  seed  to  wheat,  I  believe  you  would 
be  able  to  get  a  firm  seed  bed.  But  if 
you  wish  to  plow  late  in  the  season,  you 
would  better  disk  the  clover  before  plow¬ 
ing.  Your  sod  will  not  be  as  stiff  and 
when  plowed  will  compact  more  read¬ 
ily  when  harrowing.  j.  ALDUS  herr. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

I  can  see  no  benefit  in  disking  a  clover 
field  before  plowing  down  for  wheat. 
If  the  entire  crop  is  to  be  plowed  under 
a  chain  should  be  used  on  plow  to  drag 
the  clover  under.  On  our  dairy  farm 
we  feed  the  clover  to’ cows  and  return 
manure  to  the  soil,  thereby  reaping 
double  profits.  Our  best  crop  of  wheat 
was  raised  on  clover  sod.  w.  t.  suter. 

Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Com  In  an  Orchard. 

ft.  D.  G.,  Warren,  Mass. — As  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  your  cost  of  crops  can 
you  help  me  out  on  the  following?  I  am 
putting  about  10  acres  into  peach  and  apple 
orchards  (apples  for  permanent  and  peaches 
for  fillers)  and  am  going  to  grow  corn 
between  the  trees,  for,  say  two  years.  How 
shall  I  apportion  the  cost  of  each  crop? 
The  fertilizer  1  am  charging  to  the  corn 
as  I  am  putting  on  a  corn  fertilizer,  but 
the  the  breaking  of  the  land,  harrowing 
nnd  cultivation  is  what  I  am  after.  If 
I  was  doing  inis  all  for  myself  1  could 
credit  the  orchard  with  the  profit  on  Ihe 
corn  if  any,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  putting 
in  the  orchard  for  another  person,  and  am 
to  receive  half  the  net  profit  and  the  corn 
as  my  pay  for  this  year,  the  contract  to 
end  with  the  disposal  of  the  crop.  Would 
it  be  fair  to  charge  the  breaking,  barrowing 
and  cultivating  all  to  the  corn?  If  not, 
what  proportion  would  be  a  fair  charge? 

Ans. — On  our  own  farm  we  should 
charge  the  cost  of  all  plowing,  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing  to  the  orchard,  and 
credit  it  with  the  value  of  the  corn  crop. 
In  the  case  mentioned  where  the  items 
are  separate  we  should  charge  half  the 
plowing  and  cultivating  and  one-third  of 
the  fertilizer  to  the  orchard,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  corn.  This  balance  with 
the  labor  of  cutting  and  husking  will 
make  the  cost  of  the  corn  crop  in  such 
a  case. 


WRITE  FOR 

QUOTATIONS 

We  have  a  complete  list 
of  commercial  varieties 
of  first  grade  apple  trees  for 
sale  at  popular  prices. 

€j[  Agents  wanted  to  handle  our  line  of 
nursery  stock.  .  . . 

STONE  &  WELLINGTON, 

TORONTO,  -:-  Ontario. 


flflfl  LATE  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Also  Celery  Plants 
,UUU  for  sale.  Will  be  ready  to  ship  soon. 
Let  your  orders  come.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 

ANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEKS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE-100,000  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

SUREHEAD  and  DANISH  BALL-HEAD  ready  July  1st  at 
$1.00  per  1000.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


A  GOOD  RELIABLE  INOCULATING  CULTURE  FOR  STARTING 
A  NEW  ALFALFA  FIELD  IS 

NITRAGIN 

Tested  by  Prof.  Lippmann. 

1  Acre  $2,00—5  Acres  S8.50.  Write  for  particulars. 

Internationa]  Nitragin  Co.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Freight 


“BRECO”  Prepaid 


Rubber  Don  t  ,hink 

Roofing 


of  using 
any  kind  of 


you  test  sample  of  old  reliable 
Guaranteed  "BRECO.”  Why  pay 
more?  Investigate,  and  you  will 
order  here  today. 

BOOK  AMO  SAMPLE 

Book  proves  and 
shows  testi- 
m  o  n  i  a  1  s  of 
Breco  Service.  Waterproof  and 
fi  re-resisting  qualities. 
Cement  and  nails  free. 
Write  today. 

The  Brcese  Bros*  Co. 

Roofing  Dept.  11.  Cincinnati.  0. 


Free 


Wtsiarn  boundary  line 
Minn.,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
north  of  south  line  of 
Tenn.,  100  lbs.  or  mors. 
35-lb.  Roll  o  |  oe 

1- Ply 

45-lb.  Roll  j  qe 

2- Ply  1*”* 

55-lb.  Roll  qoc 

3- Ply  a5±2 

Each  Roll  108  Sq.  Feet 


Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

made  of  real  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  this  way: 
Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 

I  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


Asphalt -saturated  Wool  Felt 
■  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


Look  for  the  trademark  and  ask  your  dealer 
for  the  roofing  that  lasts.  Guaranteed.  Ask 
for  the  Kant-leak  Kleet— the  fastening  that 
does  away  with  cement  in  seams.  Write  for 
samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
/  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  /  San  Francisco  Chicago 


THIS  DIGGER  WON’T 
DISAPPOINT 

becanseitisnotanexperiment.  We 
worked  fory  ears  perfecting  itbefore 
putting  on  market.  W e  determined  it 
ehouldsustainthesame  high  reputa¬ 
tion  other  J  ron  Age  Tools  nave 
made,  and  it  has.  Last  year  it  re¬ 
placed  many  other  makes. 

Special  features  are 
Light  draft,  durability 
free  from  costly  re¬ 
pairs;  adapted"  to 
varying  con 
d  it  ions. 


Tree  Catalog. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102  0. 


GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


Does  perfect  work.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Diggers,  Pickers  and  Sorters. 


THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  No.  56,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Transfer  points— Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Detroit,  Mich,  j  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  Idaho  Palls,  Id. ;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Hamilton, 
Ont. ;  Fond  du  Lac,  M  is. 


DELAWARE  IS  THE  STATE 
OF  HAPPY  HOMES 


Enjoy¬ 
ment, 
comfort¬ 
able  liv- 

.  ,  ,  .  ing,  gen¬ 

ial  climate,  warm  and  sunny  in  winter,  cool 
most  of  the  summer.  Famous  for  fruit;  good 
for  general  farming.  Land  values  are  increas¬ 
ing,  but  are  still  low  for  the  advantages 
enjoyed.  For  information  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  I9IO  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 

FflR  QA|  f— Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Sum- 
lUn  OHLL  mer  Cabbage,  Earliana,  Jewel, 
June  Pink,  Stone,  Beauty  and  Globe  Tomatoes,  1000, 
$0.00.  Hothouse  grown,  transplanted  into  fiats, 
frame  hardened.  Fine  stock.  Knocked  out,  packed 
securely,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  K.  PKCKHAM,  Norwich,  Conn. 


450,000  Stone  Tomato  £“,'2.7S 

throughout  June.  750,000  Sweet  Potato  plants, 
ready  May  5th.  Pepper,  Celery  and  Cabbage  plants 
in  their  season.  Send  for  price  list  to-day, 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  5°leaa^ 

KEVTTT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  AtUenia,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLAHTS-S;"^ « 

Plants;  catalog  free.  Glick's  Seed  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage  Plants,  $1  per  1,000. 

Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes.  Peppers  and  Eggplants,  $2  per 
1,000.  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Cow  Peas  and  Crimson  Clover 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Field  Seeds  Specialist.  Dover,  Delaware. 


>1910. 


TH  EC  RURAI 


NEW -YORKER 


Thrashing  Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

D.  J.  L.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  G. — We  have 
a  few  acres  of  Crimson  clover  that  we 
would  like  to  save  seed  from.  Will  you 
advise  us  how  best  to  manage  this?  Can 
it  he  thrashed  out  and  saved  successfully 
with  an  ordinary  grain  thrashing  machine? 
About  what  is  the  average  yield  per  acre? 

Ans. — An  ordinary  grain  thrasher 
would  simply  knock  the  seeds  in  their 
haulms  off  the  stems,  but  would  not 
hull  them.  A  regular  clover  hulling 
machine  is  necessary.  The  same  kind 
of  a  huller  used  to  thrash  Red  clover 
will  handle  Crimson — but  you  must  use 
■different  screens.  In  Delaware  the 
average  yield  of  Crimson  seed  runs 
from  seven  to  10  bushels. 

Flies  and  Horse  Manure. 

G.  E.  M ,  Eagles  Mere ,  Pa. — What  can  1 
use  on  a  manure  pile  from  horse  stable, 
where  fresh  manure  is  being  thrown  on  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day,  to  prevent  harboring  and 
breeding  of  flies? 

Ans. — Lime  is  the  best  thing  to  pre¬ 
vent  flies  from  breeding  in  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  but  it  is  the  worst  thing  for  the 
manure.  It  will  drive  off  the  ammonia. 
Better  haul  the  manure  every  day  and 
spread  and  plow  it  under,  or  make  a 
fly-tight  shed  with  fine  wire  screens  at 
windows  and  door.  Wheel  the  manure 
into  this  shed  as  fast  as  made  and  keep 
the  door  shut  tight.  This  will  keep  the 
flies  away  from  it.  Chloride  of  lime 
is  also  used  on  the  manure.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  flies  breed  in  horse 
stables.  In  one  case  1.200  flies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  were  traced  to  one  pound 
of  manure.  The  total  round  of  life  of 
one  fly  is  about  10  days,  and  the  in¬ 
dividuals  average  about  120  eggs.  This 
shows  how  fast  they  increase,  and  horse 
manure  is  their  favorite  breeding  place. 

Handling  Manure  in  the  South. 

L.  C.,  North  Carolina. — We  have  40  to 
GO  loads  of  cow  manure  still  in  the  stable. 
It  has  accumulated  in  such  a  large  pile 
that  we  must  now  get  it  out  to  make  room 
for  the  cattle.  We  do  not  want  to  use  it 
until  next  Fall.  How  shall  we  keep  it  so 
as  lo  save  loss  of  plant  food  in  this  warm 
climate? 

Ans. — This  manure  should  not  have 
been  left  in  the  stable  so  long.  Unless 
it  is  handled  carefully  there  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  ammonia  during  the 
Summer.  Haul  the  manure  out  to  some 
level  place,  and  make  a  heap  about  eight 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  high — as  long  as 
needed.  Start  with  a  thick  layer  of 
pine  straw  or  forest  leaves  and  pile  the 
manure  on  top.  This  layer  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  will  save  loss  from  leach¬ 
ing.  Stamp  the  manure  down  hard,  and 
for  each  ton  scatter  evenly  through  75 
pounds  or  more  of  acid  phosphate.  As 
the  heap  is  made  up  put  in  two  more 
layers  of  leaves,  straw,  sods  or  similar 
waste.  Keep  it  well  stamped  down  and 
leaye  the  top  hollow  or  dish-shaped  to 
hold  water.  If  the  moisture  evaporates 
too  fast,  cover  the  heap  all  over  with  a 
six-inch  thick  layer  of  soil.  The  object 
of  all  this  is  to  prevent  the  manure  from 
drying  out  and  heating.  The  acid  phos¬ 
phate  not  only  adds  phosphoric  acid, 
which  the  manure  needs,  but  will  make 
a  chemical  combination  with  the  am¬ 
monia  and  hold  it. 

Radish  Maggots. 

O.  J.  G.,  Ephrata,  Pa. — I  would  like  to 
raise  radishes  for  market,  and  a  kind  of 
small  worm  peculiar  to  my  soil  infests 
them  so  badly  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  not  fit  for  sale.  Could  you  toll 
me  how  to  destroy  them,  or  what  kind  of 
soil  does  not  have  them? 

Ans. — This  is  the  same  maggot  that 
infests  cabbages.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
treat  with  radishes,  because  it  punctures 
the  fleshy  root,  making  channels  through 
it,  bevond-  the  reach  of  insecticides. 
However,  much  benefit  is  derived  from 
fertilizing  with  the  following  mixture: 
700  pounds  nitrate  of  potash,  1,000 
pounds  ground  rock,  300  pounds  nitrate 
of  potash  ;  apply  at  rate  of  500  pounds 
per  acre.  Put  this  on  soon  after  the 
plants  are  up,  or  when  the  Paves  are 
about  an  inch  long,  before  or  during 
a  rain.  The  application  made  at  this 


time  seems  to  reach  the  maggots  just 
when  they  are  hatching,  applied  later, 
when  they  have  entered  the  radishes,  it 
is  useless.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  little 
masses  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
near  the  plants;  they  are  white,  slender 
and  cylindrical,  nearly  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  can  be  plainly  seen  on 
close  examination.  When  these  eggs 
are  seen,  apply  the  fertilize1*,  or  ground 
tobacco  may  be  applied  over  the  rows 
as  soon  as  the  plants  arc  up.  Practice 
rotation  of  crops,  and  do  not  sow  rad¬ 
ishes  on  ground  which  had  been  used 
for  cabbage  the  previous  season. 

Harvest  Work  in  the  West. 

F.  B.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.— Is  there  an 
opportunity  for  young  men  to  obtain  work 
in  the  harvest  field  in  the  West?  Myself 
and  a  friend  would  like  to  go  there  for  the 
Summer.  I  am  a  school  teacher,  but  have 
always  lived  on  the  farm.  Where  would  It 
be  advisable  to  go?  What  do  they  pay  and 
what  would  it  cost  to  go  there? 

Ans. — In  past  years  there  has  been 
plenty  of  work  in  western  harvest  fields. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  this  season. 
Young  men  often  go  to  Missouri  and 

Southern  Kansas  early  in  June  and  fol¬ 
low  the  harvest  north  as  far  as  Dakota 
or  even  into  Canada.  With  harvesting 
and  thrashing  they  can  often  work 
until  October  or  November.  Wages 
usually  paid  are  $2.50  per  day  in  Kansas 
and  a  little  more  in  the  northern  States. 
The  work  is  hard  and  hours  are  long, 

but  after  you  get  hardened  to  it  a  man 
with  a  good  constitution  can  follow  it 
without  trouble.  The  amount  of  money 
you  can  make  will  depend  on  the 
weather.  In  a  wet  season  there  is  less 
work,  and  the  labor  is  more  disagree¬ 
able.  Reports  thus  far  indicate  a  lighter 
grain  crop  than  usual.  The  cost  of 
travel  will  depend  on  how  you  go.  Many 
workers  travel  by  freight  at  a  low  figure. 
Others  get  cheap  transportation  from 
employment  agencies.  In  June  or  later 
these  agencies  are  usually  opened  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  and  near¬ 
ly  every  town  of  any  size  has  some  head¬ 
quarters  for  hiring  help.  Once  get  into 
the  grain  country  in  harvest  time  and 
you  will  not  have  much  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  work.  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  Topeka, 
Ivan.,  is  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
can  refer  you  to  places  where  you  can 
get  full  information. 

Peach  Trees  Hurt  By  Borers, 

P.  V.,  Oxford,  N.  J. — I  have  a  few  peach 
trees  that  are  not  in  good  condition.  I 
put  out  300  seven  years  ago.  I  mulched 
them  with  about  seven  tons  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  ;  three  years  later  I  put  on  about  nine 
tons ;  two  years  ago  I  gave  them  one-half 
ton  kainit  and  my  trees  were  looking  well. 
Then  I  was  advised  not  to  bother  with 
the  borers,  that  I  did  the  trees  more  harm 
with  the  knife  than  the  borers  did.  This 
came  from  one  of  the  largest  peach  grow¬ 
ers  in  our  county,  and  as  I  was  very 
much  overworked  at  the  time  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  neglect  my  trees  for  one  year. 
The  outcome  is  more  than  half  dead  trees. 
What  shall  I  do  with  the  others?  They 
have  set  some  fruit.  Do  you  think  It 
would  pay  to  fertilize?  If  so,  what  would 
you  use  and  how  much  per  tree  as  they 
are  so  scattered  I  don’t  wish  to  go  over  all 
the  .ground.  I  have  a  bag  on  hand  that  is 
guaranteed  1.G5— 8 — >10.  Would  that  be 
good?  I  have  two  bags  of  cabbage  ferti¬ 
lizer,  1.05 — 8 — 7.  What  would  you  do 
with  those  trees? 

Ans. — We  had  much  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  with  one  block  of  trees.  We  would 
now  pull  back  the  mulch  and  dig  up  a 
space  two  feet  out  from  the  tree — with 
spade  or  hoe.  Look  at  the  trunks,  and 
if  any  borers  arc  left  kill  them.  Put 
the  mulch  back  over  the  hoed  space  and 
use  two  to  three  pounds  per  tree  of 
either  of  the  mixture  you  mention.  The 
one  with  10  per  cent  potash  is  best. 
Scatter  this  fertilizer  out  as  far  as  the 
branches  extend.  Get  after  the  borers 
in  July  and  again  in  September  or 
October.  We  do  not  know  any  better 
way  of  fighting  borers  than  to  dig  them 
out.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  across  the 
trunk,  but  run  the  knife  down  following 
the  borer‘s  track.  Feed  and  mulch  the 
tree  and  get  all  possible  growth.  Then 
dig  out  the  borers  and,  next  Spring,  cut 
the  tree  back. 


Tell  us  The 
Your  Roof 


and  we’ll  show  you  how  you 
can  protect  it  from  fire,  rust 
or  decay  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life — 
for  a  hundred  years. 

At  a  cost  no  greater 
than  you  will  pay  for  an 
artificial  roofing — here  is 
a  natural  roofing  that 
will  never  wear  out — that  will  not  become  water 
soaked,  dry  out,  split,  warp  or  rot.  The  new  home 
you  plan — or  the  one  you  now  occupy — when  roofed 
with  slate  will  solve  these  problems  forever. 


See  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  the  only  roofing  material  that  the  skill  of  man  can 
not  duplicate  or  even  imitate  in  quality,  permanency 
and  all-around  satisfaction.  And  when  you  find  it 
on  the  roofs  of  churches,  school  houses,  public  build¬ 
ings,  mills,  factories — on  the  homes  of  humble  cot¬ 
tages  or  those  of  the  well-to-do,  isn’t  it  only  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  it  is  best  for  you  to  specify 
that  slate  bo  placed  upon  your  roof? 


Tall  us  Where  to  Send  this  Booklet 

Explaining  clearly,  briefly,  interestingly — absolutely  without  bias 
or  exaggeration — every  point  or  question  about  “Roofs"  that  yon 
Want  to  know.  Sixteen  pages  of  practical,  timely  and  helpful 
hints  that  will  save  yon  money  in  the  final  selection  of  new  roof¬ 
ing  for  the  homo,  barn,  dairy,  granary  or  any  other  building  on 
your  farm.  Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt.  your  copy  will  be  forwarded— without  cost  or  obligation— by 
return  mail. 


The  American  Sea  Green  State  Co. 

i  (.Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out) 

IIO  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N,  Y. 


■■■■■■■■■Srgn  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Todau*aaamaaa\ 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

110  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  "Roofs"  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  ■ 
Roofing  Slate  to  this  address. 

■ 

Name . . . . .  J 

Address . . . . .  a 


Town . 

Style  Roof . . 

Approximate  Size. 


State 


■ 

a 

a 


— 99_9Xoo  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  Iree.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Cl  ATF  RflflF  NR  at  wholesale;  lastsforever; 
OLHIL  I1UUI  lliu  needs  no  pnint  or  repairs; 
never  leaks."1  [W.  M.  BenninGeb,  Walnutport,  Pa. 
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ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  (or  Booklet  a?id  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack, 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

JCKIK,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-V. 


Adapted  for 
Bank  Barn 
Work 


Capacity,  12  to  18 
Tons  per  Day 


With  a  Sandwich  Press! 

Others  Moke  Hundreds  of  Dollars  Clear  Profit  Every  Season- Why  Not  You? 

rnT^ern^,th?.coupon  ?tthe  bottom  of  this  ad  for  the  great  Hay  Press  Book— “TONS 
/  points  the  way  to  big,  sure  profits  in  the  Hay  Baling  Business.  Gives 

full  information  on  Sandwich  Hay  Presses,  which  for  big  capacity,  economy  of 
power,  ease  of  operation  and  rapid  work  are  absolutely  unrivaled.  Our  presses  aro 
money-makers.  Book  on  Care  and  Cure  of  Hay”  sent  Free  if  you  mail  the  coupon. 

Enormous  Capacity  of  Sandwich  Presses  Explained! 

presses  bale  two  to  four  more  tons  per  day  than  others,  yet  need  no  more  help  and 
their  tremlnidous^baling^nipacity.^4111  Attuchmenfc9  aud  economy  of  power  explain 

All  Styles  and  Sizes— Horse  Power  and  Belt  Power— Wood  and  Steel  Construction 

Tw^TT^™id«Jur  i?iffarS-LHnu  Prosa,  Outfits— each  one  Bupromo  in  its  class.  The  Sandwich 
,  !  shovm  n.bovo  “  guaranteed  capacity  of  12  to  18  tons  per  day. 

jhofPjL!  f°ir  !¥ork  nt  bnnk  barns,  and  one  of  our  biggest  sellers.  Free  catalog  describes  euc'h 
outfit — explains  our  wonderful  lmurovements-  B 


it — explains  our  wonderful  improvements. 

The  Sandwich  Belt-Power  Press 

Capacity,  2,'A  to  5  Tons  per  Hour 

If  you  own  a  gnsoline  or  steam  engine,  this 
Belt-Power  Press  will  prove  a  bonanza.  Its 
enormous  baliug  capacity— 2M  to  5  tons  per 
liour  —  enables  tho  owner  to  make  money 
mighty  fast.  Has  Block  Dropper  which  is  safe 
and  sure  in  operation,  and  Self-Feeder  han¬ 
dles  largo  or  small 
charges  with  greut 
rapidity. 


The  “New  Way  Large  Bale  Hay  Press 

Capacity,  1  lA  to  2/2  Tons  per  Hour 

This  now  style  Horizontal  Press  makes  the 
lar^e  loose  bales  so  i  opular  in  eastern  mar* 
kets.  Does  ICO  per  cent  more  work  thlm  the 
box  and  ‘upright”  presses.  Easy  to  feed— 
no  tramping.  Hine  for  bank  barn  work.  In¬ 
vestigate  ! 


Farmers!  Threshermen  !  Shippers!  Here’s  Your  Chance  for  Big  Profits! 

You  can  make  a  lot  of  money  running  a  Sandwich  Hay  Press.  Easv  to  clean  up  $6  to  $10 
a  day  clear  profit.  Baling  season  extends  right  through  tho  winter  months.  We 
6ellour  Presseson  Partial  Payments.  Write  for  free  book.  “TONS  TELL"  an. I  special 
1910  Proposition.  Send  coupon  atonco.  No  time  to  lose,  as  tho  haling  soason  is  right  here. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  1^4  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 

Cut  Out  and  Mall  Coupon  for  Free  Book-d4Tons  Tell!" 


WTflllQ  TF!  I  Great  Book  of  Facts 

I  wild  I  ELL  About  Hay  Presses 


SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  124 

Please  send  “Tons  Tell,” 
of  Hay.  ” 

Name _ 


Main  Street,  Sandwich.  III. 

Special  1010  Proposition  and  book  on 


(10) 

* Care  and  Cure 


I  Post-Office  Address 

I  - I 

L. - _ -  J 
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THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 


.Tune  18, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


June  4  was  our  nearest  approach  to  the 
rare  days  that  the  poet  sings.  It  was  rare 
in  the  fact  that  we  actually  had  some  sun¬ 
shine.  It  was  also  rare  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  not  well  done,  since  a  raw  cold  wind 
blew  from  the  North.  It  was  more  like 
an  April  day  in  comfort,  yet  the  sun  and 
wind  are  weed  killers.  So  we  went  out 
at  that  potato  field  in  the  forenoon.  You 
remember  .this  is  on  a  thin  sod  of  Alfalfa 
— the  potatoes  in  hills  three  feet  each  way. 
With  Jerry  and  Nellie  each  on  single  culti¬ 
vators  we  started  first  north  and  south.  The 
cultivators  were  narrowed  and  we  went 
back  and  forth  in  each  alley.  The  object 
was  to  run  as  close  as  possible  to  the  right 
at  each  round,  working  the  outside  tooth  up 
to  the  hills  and  throwing  a  small  quantity 
of  earth  to  the  vines.  With  a  steady  horse 
and  by  watching  the  outside  tooth  you  can 
save  much  hand  hoeing.  Nellie  has  the 
disposition  of  one  of  these  nervous  and 
cranky  ladies  who  place  a  great  value  upon 
their  services  and  think  they  have  done 
work  enough.  Having  given  us  two  colts 
Nellie  thinks  she  should  be  pensioned.  I 
do  not,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoy  making  such 
characters  realize  that  they  are  to  “act 
in  the  living  present.”  Jerry  is  more  like  a 
fussy  and  important  old  man,  willing  to 
work,  but  his  way  is  the  best  and  only 
method  worth  considering.  You  may  have 
some  choice  in  associating  with  such  char¬ 
acters — I  took  Nellie. 

We  ran  through  the  rows  north  and 
south,  then  opened  the  cultivators  wide 
and  ran  once  east  and  west  across  the  first 
work.  This  left  a  little  place  about  eight 
inches  square  around  the  hills  with  some 
grass  and  weeds.  With  our  hoes  we  can 
cut  out  the  grass  and  larger  weeds  and  pull 
a  small  hill  of  earth  up  to  the  plant  to 
cover  the  small  weeds.  This  will  smother 
them.  All  over  the  field  we  find  plants  of 
Alfalfa  growing — unbilled  by  the  plow  and 
harrow.  Great  roots  as  large  as  your 
thumb  where  they  were  cut  off  by  the 
plow.  In  all  we  spent  five  hours  cultivat¬ 
ing  that  field.  Later  2%  hours  were  spent 
hoeing.  We  will  therefore  add  all  told 
$2.15,  making  a  total  of  $34.95  cost  thus 
far.  It  is  possible  that  a  good  crop  could 
be  grown  with  less  labor,  but  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  our  plan  is  to  kill  out  this  old 
sod,  so  that  strawberries  may  follow  the 
potatoes.  Part  of  this  labor  cost  should 
not  be  charged  to  the  potatoes,  yet  in  a 
series  of  years  it  all  is  accounted  for,  and 
I  do  not  just  see  how  we  can  divide  the 
cost  between  several  crops  fairly.  My 
present  plan  is  to  dig  the  potatoes  early,  if 
possible ;  ditch  the  feed  and  put  the  sur¬ 
face  stones  in  these  ditches.  Then  work 
up  the  ground  and  set  large  layer  plants 
of  strawberries.  By  June  4  the  potato 
vines  stood  from  8  to  15  inches  high.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  flea  beetle  injury  they  were  very 
satisfactory.  Very  few  hard-shelled  potato 
bugs  are  yet  to  be  seen,  but  the  slugs  will 
be  upon  us  in  due  time.  It  is  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  see  this  old  field  coming  into 
line  and  promising  to  stand  up  with  the 
best. 

It  was  a  still  more  satisfactory  job  to 
plant  the  sweet  corn  in  the  afternoon.  This 
was  in  the  field  where  we  first  intended  to 
set  strawberries.  The  wet  Spring  gave  the 
grass  such  a  start  that  I  knew  we  could 
not  keep  the  berries  clean  with  any  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  For  years  this  field  has  been 
an  eyesore.  It  never  produced  but  one 
good  crop — that  was  cabbage  planted  on  sod 
plowed  after  haying  and  in  a  dry  season. 
The  field  is  below  our  spring — the  little 
stream  from  it  running  along  two  sides. 
Last  Fall  we  spent  about  $50  opening  deep 
ditches  around  this  field.  This  carried  the 
spring  water  rapidly  away  and  prevented 
any  overflow.  We  also  put  a  stone  ditch 
through  the  worst  part  of  the  field.  We 
were  finally  ab’e  to  plow’  it  and  the  soil 
turned  up  mellow  and  black.  After  plow¬ 
ing  the  Cutaway  harrow’  was  used  and  then 
the  Acme  up  and  down  and  across  until 
the  surface  wras  reasonably  fine.  Then  the 
field  was  cross  marked  three  feet  each  wray 
and  Evergreen  sweet  corn  planted.  We  got 
in  about  5,000  hills  after  dinner,  and  it  was 
a  satisfactory  thing  to  see  that  field  at  last, 
level  and  smooth,  back  in  the  ranks  of  pro¬ 
ductive  workers.  We  shall  give  that  corn 
good  culture  and  see  how  sweet  corn  com¬ 
pares  in  profit  with  our  flint.  On  the  new 
farm  we  have  plowed  a  piece  of  old  sod, 
planted  sweet  corn  and  put  in  Hubbard 
squash  about  six  by  nine  feet.  This  will 
be  a  good  place  for  our  chicken  manure.  I 
know  that  the  chicken  yards  become  very 
rich  after  a  few  years  of  use.  I  thought 
to  go  in  with  a  plow’  or  cultivator,  cut 
up  the  first  few  inches  and  haul  it  out 
to  spread  as  manure.  We  have  finally 
adopted  what  seems  a  better  way  of  cul¬ 
tivating  these  yards.  The  breeding  season 
being  over,  the  hens  are  all  run  together  in 
a  large  yard.  Then  by  teaiing  u'  and  rak¬ 
ing  these  breeding  yards  wre  can  drill  car¬ 
rots,  w’hich,  I  think,  W’ill  be  a  great  crop 
to  take  the  fertility  out  of  the  soil  and 
clean  it  for  next  season. 

I  have  another  field  in  which  wre  have 


just  finished  putting  the  tile  and  stone. 
This  field  contains  our  big  spring  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  dry  times  it  has  been  like 
black  mush.  When  it  finally  dries  up  it 
bakes  like  a  rock.  We  used  it  as  a  pasture. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  keep  up  inside 
fences  and  W’e  barely  got  $10  worth  of  poor 
feed  out  of  it.  Whenever  I  said  that  this 
was  the  best  soil  on  the  farm  our  folks 
usually  looked  at  me  in  mild  wonder,  some 
with  open  scorn,  for  it  was  an  unpromising 
place.  Last  'Fall  I  w’ent  at  it  and  first 
changed  the  course  of  the  spring  brook. 
We  led  it  along  the  boundary  fence  and 
out  of  the  field.  Then  ditches  were  dug  at 
good  grade,  part  have  now'  been  filled  with 
stone  and  others  with  tile.  They  have 
sucked  the  field  dry  even  in  this  wet  season, 
and  the  soil  turns  up  deep  and  black  as  a 
stove.  For  many  years  plant  food  has  been 
accumulating  in  this  field  like  money  in  a 
bank,  and  w’e  can  now  utilize  it.  The  plan 
is  to  plant  late  sweet  corn  in  hills,  w’ork  it 
both  ways  and  kill  out  the  sod.  Then  we 
shall  plow  it  late  and  leave  the  furrows 
exposed  to  Winter.  On  such  new  soil,  al¬ 
ready  stuffed  with  humus,  the  freezing 
and  thawing  will  do  more  good  than  a 
cover  crop.  Then  if  we  like  next  Spring 
we  can  manure  the  field,  fit  it  and  plant 
onions.  This  field  has  cost  so  much  to 
drain  f hat  I  hesitate  to  give  the  figures 
until  the  results  can  also  be  given.  I  will 
give  the  statement  later.  I  feel  surer  each 
season  that  a  farmer  who  moans  to  live  on 
or  by  his  farm  cannot  invest  his  money  to 
better  advantage  than  in  draining  the  wet 
land. 

I  took  a  little  time  late  in  the  afternoon 
after  picking  berries  for  supper  to  look 
around  and  figure  things  up.  We  had  our 
first  berries  on  Decoration  Day,  but  they 
were  very  sour  and  not  much  of  a  credit  to 
us.  They  did  their  best,  without  sunshine, 
but  I  should  hate  to  sell  such  fruit.  The 
plants  never  were  finer  and  they  are  loaded 
with  berries,  but  unless  we  have  more  sun 
they  will  be  most  suitable  as  pickles.  It 
Is  hard  to  see  them  just  begging  for  the 
sun,  while  another  rainstorm  rolls  up  in  the 
West.  I  expected  by  this  time  to  have 
three  tons  or  more  of  rye  hay  in  the  barn, 
but  day  after  day  has  brought  rain,  and 
not  a  forkful  could  be  cut.  I  fear  it  is  now 
too  hard.  However,  straw  is  worth  $20  or 
more  and  we  need  the  grain.  The  trees 
are  safe  and  will  not  suffer  if  we  do  not 
have  a  drop  of  rain  before  July  4.  Many 
of  the  young  apple  trees  have  made  18 
inches  or  more  of  wood  already.  As  for 
clover  and  grass,  we  never  had  anything 
like  it,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
twice  as  much  corn  as  u’e  ever  had  before. 
While  the  rain  may  hurt  the  berry  crop 
it  will  be  the  most  glorious  thing  for  our 
plant  trade,  for  runners  are  sprouting  like 
weeds.  So,  why  grumble?  We  may  take 
the  weather  as  it  comes  since  we  are  not 
responsible  for  it  We  are  probably  all 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  The  baby, 
unlike  most  children,  has  never  sung  “I 
want  to  be  an  angel !”  As  the  cherries 
grew  ripe  he  had  the  privilege  of  getting 
what  he  could  reach  from  the  ground.  That 
would  seem  like  a  poor  privilege  to  any  one 
who  could  look  up  and  see  the  top  of  .the  tree 
red  with  fruit.  Then  he  asked  if  angels 
had  wings.  So  after  mature  deliberation 
little  red-bead  declared  that  he  would  like 
to  be  an  angel.  It  is  a  very  different  mat¬ 
ter  to  say  that  as  a  deliberate  wish  instead 
of  singing  about  it,  for  bow  many  people 
mean  what  they  sing?  When  asked  for  his 
reason  the  child  wanted  to  be  an  angel  so 
he  could  fly  to  the  top  of  the  cherry  tree 
and  carry  his  privilege  of  eating  all  he 
could  reach  with  him.  When  informed  that 
angels  were  not  supposed  to  eat,  he  said  if 
that  was  the  case  he  did  not  want  to  be 
one !  When  it  comes  down  to  the  essence 
of  things  most  of  us  are  more  or  less  like 
the  child.  I  hope  the  sun  went  down  with 
all  the  Hope  farmers  reasonably  well  con¬ 
tent.  The  rains  have  brought  us  both  good 
and  evil,  for  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  latter 
anyway.  The  good  needs  such  help  as 
thought  could  give  it.  Very  likely  Tommy, 
the  lame  cat,  will  applaud  that  sentiment. 
We  found  him  with  his  leg  crushed  and 
torn.  Some  dog  must  have  caught  him  un¬ 
awares,  but  I  imagine  he  put  up  a  good 
fight.  Most  people  would  have  thought  it 
a  good  plan  to  get  rid  of  another  cat,  but 
our  girls  brought  him  up !  They  carried 
him  to  a  doctor  and  had  the  leg  set  and  put 
in  a  splint.  He  will  get  well,  but  life  is  a 
burden  to  him  just  now.  We  have  five 
other  cats,  but  I  w’as  glad  to  see  the  girls 
save  this  one  as  they  did.  Tommy  is  a  use¬ 
ful  Hope  farmer.  He  certainly  shows  more 
philosophy  than  “Champ,”  the  white  gob¬ 
bler.  While  Crescent,  his  favorite  wife,  is 
busy  with  her  brood,  she  very  properly  pays 
no  attention  to  him.  It  may  be  this  treat¬ 
ment  which  induces  him  to  stand  on  one 
foot  in  the  center  of  the  lawn  with  a  soak¬ 
ing  rain  washing  through  his  feathers ! 

h.  w.  c. 


Destroying  Ants. — I  saw  a  recent  re¬ 
quest  in  your  columns  for  instructions  in 
treatment  of  troublesome  ants.  If  they  are 
like  New  Hampshire  ants  a  few  cents’  worth 
of  tartar  emetic  in  a  dish  with  a  little 
sugar  and  water  placed  in  the  pantry  will 
make  them  leave  for  parts  unknown. 

Pembroke,  N.  H.  mus.  e.  s.  g. 
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Farquhar  0. K. 
Elevator  Digger 

If  you  have  three  acres  or  more  of  potatoes  planted, 
yon  should  own  a  Farquhar  O.  K.  Elevator  Digger. 
This  is  the  fastest  working,  cleanest  working  digger 
to  be  had.  It  gets  them  all.  Baves  hours  of  hard 
work  daily.  A  light  draft  machine  that  works  iu  any 
soil.  Marvelously  simple.  Easy  to  handle.  Is  based  on 
the  famous  H  o  I  lock  patents,  which  we  bought  throe 
years  ago  and  have  Improved  upon.  Drop  us  a  postal 
for  a  handsome  free  book  picturing  and  describing  this 
potato  digger,  and  which  also  tells  of  the  Success  Jr. 
Plow  Potato  Digger  for  use  by  small  potato  growers. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Ltd., 

Box  601,  York,  Penna. 


Always,. 

the 

best 


THE  SURVIVAL 


OF  THE  FITTEST 

“  0,  Ames”  shovels  have  withstood 
the  test  of  134  years,  and  by  virtue 
of  their  superiority  are  to-day  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  finest  shovels  made. 

There  is  quality  in  every  inch 
of  every  “  0.  Ames  ”  shovel.  Finest 
steel  blades,  well  seasoned  ash 
handles  —  all  fashioned  by  specially 
trained  and  experienced  workmen. 

If  you  want  the  best  shovel,  the 
fittest  of  the  fit,  demand  the  “0.  Ames” 
make  and  refuse  all  substitutes. 

Our  booklet  “  Shovel  Fact!;,"  mailed  free , 
•will  tell  you  why. 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS 

Corporation 

Ames  Building  -  Boston,  Mass. 


PERFECTION  LITTER 
and  FEED  CARRIERS 

Also  Water  Basins,  Stall 
and  Manger  Partitions, 
and  Perfection  Swing 
Stanchions,  with  3  or  4 
bars  as  desired. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SP.  MFG.  CO., 
Bax  5,  -:-  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  8. 


SCOOP 

THEM 


ET  your  potatoes  from 
the  hill,  and  transfer 
them  to  the  barrel,  wagon 
or  bin  with  the 

TRUE  TEMPER 
VEGETABLE 
SCOOP-FORK 

Don’t  bruise  and  cut  them 
with  the  ordinary  sharp¬ 
ened  fork  or  hoe. 


The  Most  Useful 
Fork  You  Can  Own 

There  i*  always  some  new  use 
for  the  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork 
on  every  farm.  Beets,  com,  po¬ 
tatoes,  apples  and  many  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
handled  in  bulk  with  speed  and 
economy. 

The  blunt,  flattened-ends  of 
the  tines  prevent  injury;  perfect 
shape  and  hang  enable  you  to 
carry  a  large  load  with  an  easy 
swing. 

Sold  by  all  hardware  dealers 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 


Cleveland 


Ohio 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

_  -  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Corilandt  Bldg..  New  York 


Hydraulic 


Thomas- Albright  Co., 


Cider  Presses 

All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

NEW  YORK. N.Y. 


The  proof  of 
the  Hay  Press 


Is  its  capacity  and  earning  power.  Spencer 
Hay  Press  Catalogs  make  great  and  definite  , 
claims.  Every  claim  is  proven  by  the  press  in  ac¬ 
tion  or  no  sale.  Contract  protects  you.  It  covers 
every  claim  by  positive  figures.  The  nature  of  the 
contract  itself  should  convince  you  of  the  absolute 
superiority  of  the  press.  Send 
forournew  catalog  K  Please,  T~*j  Write 

mention  this  paper  wnen  y  ’“(us  now. 

you  write. 

J.  A.  SPENCER 
Dwight,  III. 


SELLING  OUT  AT  COST. 

A  S15.00  HAY  RACK  ONLY  S8.00. 

To  close  out  our  stock  at  once,  we 
offer  these  rtuks  at  the  very  low 
price  of  $8. 00;  i.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

Send  money  with  order.  Shipped 
"knocked  down,”  to  reduce 
freight;  complete  directions  for 
setting  up.  Rack  is  7  ft.  wide,  ad- 


JQMVL'MNachlnety 


Famous 

For 

Over 

35 

Years 


.urn  your  surplus  mut  into 
money.  You  can  make 
handsome  profits  from  the 
sale  of  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 

THE  BOOMER  &  BOSCHElfT 
PRESS  CO., 312  Waters!., 
Siracusa,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  IIY- 
DKAELIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

(Oldest  uud  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  _ 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  I,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


justabie  from  12  to  16  ft.  long  by  simply  changing 
length  of  wagon.  Built  for  wagon  38  inches  be¬ 
tween  stakes,  but  can  be  varied  a  little.  Order 
to-day.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  PA  PEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

/fE/?E/r/S- 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  invented. 
Two  harrows  In  one.  Throws  the  dirt  out.  then 
in,  leaving  the  land  level  and  true. 
EA  A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Needs 

-Er-i  no  Tongue  Truck.  Jointed  Pole 
Beware  of  imitations  and  in 
fringemontB.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St„ 
w  Higganuw,  Conn, 


rHAY  CAPS'! 

Stack  Covers,  Wagon  Covers, 
Waterproof  or  Plain  Canvas 
for  Farmers,  etc.  Plant  Bed  Cloth. 

HENRY  DERBY 

123  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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THE  LOQUAT. 

One  of  the  lesser  known  Asiatic  fruits, 
steadily  gaining  in  favor,  is  the  loquat, 
also  known  as  Japan  plum,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  Japan  medlar.  The  latter  name, 
though  erroneous,  is  not  so  far  out  of 
the  way,  as  the  fruits,  to  develop  best 
quality,  should  be  very  ripe,  though  not 
on  the  verge  of  decay  as  with  the  Mes- 
pilus  or  true  European  medlar.  The 
loquat  tree,  Eriobotrya  Japonica,  grows 
from  12  to  20  feet  high,  usually  in  com¬ 
pact,  round-headed  form.  The  foliage  is 
evergreen,  large,  thick  and  glossy,  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  handsome  subject  for  lawn 
and  ornamental  plantings  where  handy, 
and  for  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
culture  in  the  North.  The  tree  is 


insects  that  infest  practically  all  semi- 
tropical  evergreen  trees,  and  is  an  easy 
subject  for  cultivation,  being  content  with 
ordinary  well-drained  soils,  but  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  the  fruits  are 
increased  by  judicious  fertilization. 
When  grown  in  orchard  form  they  need 
less  care  and  outlay  than  oranges.  One 
southern  California  grower,  at  least, 
finds  them  more  profitable,  but  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  overstock  the  markets 
should  many  engage  in  the  commercial 
culture. 

Loquat  fruits  make  good  jelly  when 
not  too  ripe,  and  may  also  be  used  in 
conserves  and  confectionary,  but  their 
main  utility  is  that  of  an  agreeable  acid 
fruit  for  dessert  use.  A  loquat  enthusi- 


LOQUAT  TREES  IN  NURSERY  ROW.  Fig.  275. 


hardier  than  the  edible  orange,  ranking 
about  with  the  olive  and  pomegranate, 
and  has  long  been  grown  in  California 
and  the  Gulf  States,  both  for  fruit  and 
ornament.  The  fruits,  though  often  quite 
acid,  have  a.  very  agreeable  flavor,  and 
are  growing  in  popularity,  being  now 
quite  often  found  in  northern  markets. 
They  are  not  likely,  however,  to  be  so 
well  appreciated  in  distant  markets  as 
when  locally  consumed,  as  they  are  only 
at  their  best  when  thoroughly  mature. 
They  grow  in  clusters,  and  when  ripe 
resemble,  to  some  extent,  large  yellow 
plums,  but  are  in  fact  large-seeded  pomes 
instead  of  stone  fruits,  being  more 
closely  allied  to  the  apple  or  quince  than 
to  the  plum.  Until  lately  little  attention 


ast  lately  furnished  the  writer  with 
evaporated  fruits,  claiming  that  partic¬ 
ular!--  good  pies  could  be  made  with 
them,  but  our  trials  do  not  confirm  his 
high  opinion.  The  result  was  too  insipid 
to  endanger  the  apple  as  first  tavorite  in 
pie  timber.  The  loquat  blooms  here  in 
midwinter,  producing  dense  panicles  of 
white  flowers.  This  cold  weather  season 
of  bloom  is  its  one  weak  point,  as  sharp 
frosts  greatly  interfere  with  the  setting 
of  fruits.  The  ripening  season  is  from 
late  April  to  June,  generally  following 
cherries  and  strawberries,  bridging  the 
interval  between  these  universal  favor¬ 
ites  and  apricots,  plums  or  peaches.  This 
early-  season  accounts,  in  some  measure, 
for  its  popularity.  It  might  be  lost  to 


LOQUAT  FRUITS.  Fig.  276. 


has  been  paid  to  varieties,  those  in  com¬ 
mon  cultivation  often  being  characterized 
by  undue  tartness  of  flavor,  but  interest 
is  now  aroused  in  the  production  of 
superior  seedlings,  and  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  more  appreciated  Oriental 
kinds.-  Fig.  276  is  a  representation,  in 
natural  size,  of  fruits  of  the  Giant  loquat 
or  Biwa  of  Japan  as  borne  on  young 
trees  in  nursery  row  (shown  in  Fig.  275). 
Notwithstanding  the  name  these  fruits 
are  not  larger  than  those  commonly  seen, 
but  are  rounder  in  form  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  loquats.  The  color  is  rich 
golden  yellow,  flesh  juicy,  high  flavored 
and  just  agreeably  acid.  The  seeds, 
however,  are  much  too  large,  and  plant 
breeders  of  the  future  will  doubtless 
strive  to  increase  the  relative  proportion 
of  flesh  to  seeds. 

The  loquat  is  little  subject  to  disease 
or  pests,  with  the  exception  of  the  scale 


view  if  it  came  later  in  Summer.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species  of  Eriobotrya, 
mostly  native  to  China  and  Japan,  but 
the  loquat  is  the  only  one  that  has 
gained  favor  as  an  edible  fruit. 

California.  w.  v.  F. 


Value  of  Phosphate  Rock. 

What  is  the  value  of  Tennessee  rock 
phosphate  (ground)  on  northern  Illinois 
prairie  soil?  The  land  has  been  farmed  to 
corn,  oats,  clover  and  Timothy  for  60  years. 

j.  s. 

Axs. — Send  to  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  (Urbana)  for  bulletins  on  the  use  of 
ground  phosphate  rock.  Dr.  Hopkins  has 
made  many  experiments  which  indicate  that 
on  most  Illinois  soil  this  ground  rock  sup¬ 
plies  needed  phosphoric  acid  to  crops  in 
the  usual  Illinois  rotation,  at  much  lower 
cost  than  in  acid  phosphate. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  ’ — Adv. 


Dead  Bugs  are  the  only  Safe  Bugs.”  See  Free 


Almanac  Offer 
Below 


Kill  the  Potato  Bugs 

and  Save  the  Profits  You  Will  Otherwise  Lose, 
by  Using  Early  and  Regularly 


I4PDRU  ANM’*  hi-grade  pure 
nLimMAiiN  j  paris  green 


pure.  Results  are  certain  because  it  is  an 
absolutely  pure  form  of  this  most  effective 
insecticide.  When  properly  used  it  never 
scalds  the  tenderest  plants  because  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  water  soluble  arsenious  acid. 

Guaranteed  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  various  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Put  up  in  %  lb.  to  56  lb.  packages,  also  in 
kegs  and  barrels— net  weight.  We  will  supply 
you  if  your  dealer  will  not.  Write  for 
HERRMANN’S  1910  ALMANAC 
It  explains  proper  methods  of  applying  Paris 
Green,  tells  how  to  destroy  the  pests  that 
destroy  crops  and  contains  lots  of  practical 
information  of  value  to  farmer  and  gardener. 

Address  MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

68  H  William  Street  New  York  City 


233 BUSHELS 


MORE 

PER, 

ACRE 


POTATO 

SPRAYERS 


That’s  what  the  New  Yorlc 
Experiment  Station  reports  as  a  10 
year  average  Gain  by  Kprnylng  Potn- 
Don’t  let  blight,  scab,  rot,  and  bugs 
your  crop  in  Unit— but  get  a  HURST 
Spraver  and  make  Dig  money  out  of  your 
Pb'T  A  TO  EH  or  fruit.  These  sprayers 
HI  I. AY  AN  YTIIiNG  —  potatoes,  orchards, 
vineyards,  truck,  etc.  “Man-Power  and  Horse- 
Power.”  Powerful  pressure.  Easy  on  man 
and  horse.  Strong  and  durable,  Brass  valves, 
plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  SYcars. 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without-a-cent-in-advance.  No  bank  deposit— 
no  strings”  to  our  trial  offer.  Spray  First, 
then  if  you  buy— pay  us  out  of  the  Extra 
Profit.  Wholesale  Prices.  We  pay  Freight. 
Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and  tell  us  which 
machine  you  are  interested 
in— and  you’ll  get  free  our 
valuable  Spraying  Guide  and 
Catalog,  and  our  FrcoHpray- 
er  Offer  to  First  in  each  lo¬ 
cality  this  season.  Be  First  to 
write  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 
.288  North  St.. Canton, 0. 


SPRAY 

fruits  and  field  crops  mm 
with  best  effect  —  least  ex¬ 
pense —  less  time, for  big¬ 
gest  profits.  No  other 
sprayers  as  good  as 
Brown’s  Hand  and  Power 

AUTO- 
SPRAYS 

_  40  styles,  sizes  and  prices 

and  valuable  spraying  puide  In  our 
book,  sent  free  for  name  on  postal. 

Choose  any  auto-spray— it  is  puar- 
anteed  to  satisfy  you  completely. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
State  Experiment  Stations 
and  300,000  others.  Auto-Spray  No.  1 — Ideal  outfit 
for  5  acres  of  potatoes  or  1  acre  of  trees.  Auto-| 

Spray  No.  11  best  for  larrer  operations.  We  havtj 
Auto-Sprays  for  largest  orchards  and  Helds.  Write] 
now  for  valuable  book. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 
28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


We  Want  a  Man 

IN  YOUR  COUNTY 

To  call  on  every  person  that  has  a 
telephone  and  show  them  our 

“NO  RISK”  LIGHTNING  ARRESTER 

It’s  easy  to  sell,  easy  to  install  and  op¬ 
erate.  No  telephone  Is  safe  without 
one.  We  allow  our  representatives 
5056  commission  and  they  makej 
good  money  Write  today  for  our 
splendid  proposition.  Do  It  now. 

W.E.  ASHBY  TaEPHONE  CUT  OUT  CO.  441  PHILLIPS  BLK..  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


INOCULATED  ALFALFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  pounds.  S10.00  per  ton.  F.O.B.  Cars. 

Send  for  freo  booklet  “  How  to  Grow  Alfalfa.” 

DR.  H.  SOMERVII.I.E. 

Chest  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  Fa. 


INOCULATED  ALFAFLA  SOIL 

We  have  the  best.  Selling  soil  from  1*4  acres 
that  cut  10  tons  alfalfa  in  3  cuttings,  season  1909. 
.Sample  roots  from  a  field  inoculated  by  this  soil. 
Chas  B.  Wing  says:  “As  fine  nodules  as  I  ever  saw. " 
Price  according  to  how  fine  you  want  it  screened. 
L.  J •  DAVENPORT,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FJtTJIT  GROWER,  wo  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  lki  and  3  II.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  yondonot  know  us,  ask  any  of  tlie  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.H.DEYO&CO.  Binghamton, N.Y. 


A  SUBSTITUTE 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 

10-gal.  keg  making  1,500  gals.  Spray ;  delivered  at 
any  H.  R.  station  in  the  United  States  for  iju  2,r>0. 
Prompt  shipments.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,M*c”h"'“i,Z- 

50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  1 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  0-35.  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Martin  Fertilizers 

Again  in  the  lead  as  Crop  Producers  and  enrichers 
of  the  soil.  Manufactured  from  the  by-products 
of  our  own  seven  large  abattoirs  and  stockyards, 
they  are  every  pound  a  fertilizer,  containing 
double  the  value  of  rock,  rock-base,  leather  and 
cheap  materials  fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or 
make  weight  used  in  our  brands.  Animal  Bono 
fertilizers  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  experience 
having  proven  their  power  to  build  up  and  enrich 
the  soil  for  the  after  crops.  We  want  responsible 
agents. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg'.,  Pittsburg',  Pa. 


°UR  IN  EVA/  TRADE-MARK 

trade-mark 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 


Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the 
Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


Dreer’s  Garden  Supplies 

Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
also  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1800. 

Fubliihii)  weekly  by  the  ltural  Piiblinhinu  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Colli ngwood.  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  K.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR.  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V  marks,  or  10V  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolnmns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  e  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

What  are  the  facts  about  silage  kept  in  concrete 
silos?  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  moldy  silage  close  to  the  concrete.  On 
page  622  Geo.  E.  Scott  in  comparing  the  different 
kinds  of  silos  mentioned  this  spoiling  as  one  objection 
to  the  solid  concrete  wall.  What  are  the  facts?  Are 
these  objections  reasonable?  We  know  no  better  way 
to  find  out  than  to  ask  readers  to  give  us  disinterested 
advice.  When  you  find  this  spoiled  silage  is  it  due  to 
the  concrete,  the  method  of  packing  in  the  corn  or  to 
the  corn  itself? 

* 

• 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  the  first  response 
to  the  call  in  that  celebrated  milk  case.  That  case 
must  be  appealed  and  carried  to  the  highest  courts  if 
need  be.  We  have  got  to  find  out  just  what  rights  a 
dairyman  has  and  how  far  the  Board  of  Health  can 
dictate  to  them.  There  are  thousands  of  dairymen 
just  as  much  interested  in  this  as  Mr.  Bellows  can  be 
and  they  will  all  be  better  off  if  they  will  help  make 
the  fight.  Mr.  Putnam  of  Massachusetts  puts  it  right. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  help,  and  we  would  like  to  have  our 
dairy  readers  each  contribute  their  mite  to  help  appeal 
this  case. 

* 

As  we  stated  three  weeks  ago  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  “oleo”  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  agricultural  committee  will  not  report  the  bill 
removing  the  10  cent  tax.  That  is  an  advantage  for 
the  honest  butter  men.  On  the  other  hand  an  effort 
was  made  to  extend  the  internal  revenue  laws  so  as 
to  give  the  right  to  search  premises  for  illegal  “oleo." 
On  a  technicality  this  fair  proposition  was  defeated 
and  that  is  a  partial  victory  for  oleo.  As  we  have 
stated,  the  demand  for  the  tax  repeal  is  probably  a 
bluff  on  the  part  of  the  “oleo”  men,  for  they  can  make 
more  money  at  the  business  of  illegal  coloring.  There 
the  matter  is  likely  to  rest  for  the  present 

* 

We  cannot  all  find  a  place  on  the  great  reception 
committee  which  will  welcome  1  heodore  Roosevelt 
home.  Thousands  of  country  people  will  long  for 
some  opportunity  of  giving  public  expression  to  their 
admiration  for  the  great  American.  As  we  stated 
last  week  New  York  people  have  a  glorious  chance  to 
send  a  reception  committee  which  will  please  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  few  other  things  could.  We  refer  to  the 
New  York  legislature  which  will  be  in  special  session 
to  consider  a  primary  nomination  bill.  Now  if  the 
voters  of  New  York  can  compel  the  members  of  the 
legislature  to  go  back  to  Albany  and  pass  such  a  bill, 
they  will  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  most  glorious  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  power  of  the  common  people  ever  seen 
since  the  ex-president  himself  compelled  Congress  to 
do  its  duty  by  appealing  direct  to  the  people.  What 
finer  reception  could  be  given  him  than  the  spectacle 
of  politicians  compelled  to  do  the  peoples’  work?  This 
can  be  done  if  men  like  you  will  exercise  your  privilege. 

* 

The  railroad  situation  has  come  to  a  head.  Under 
the  old  law  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could 
only  review  rates  on  complaint.  The  railroads  made 
rates  as  they  pleased  and  the  Commission  investigated 
them  when  shippers  complained.  Thus  an  excessive 
rate  might  run  for  months  or  years  before  it  was 
changed.  The  hill  now  before  Congress  will  give  the 
Commission  power  to  review  or  revise  new  rates 
before  they  go  into  effect.  Under  this  law  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  file  new  rates  but  cannot  enforce  them 
until  the  Commission  declares  that  they  are  reason¬ 
able.  When  the  railroads  saw  that  this  new  bill  is 
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likely  to  become  a  law,  the  western  roads  combined 
and  increased  rates.  The  object  evidently  was  to 
get  these  increased  rates  on  file  before  the  Commission 
received  greater  powers.  It  could  then  be  argued 
that  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  change  these 
rates  except  under  the  old  plan  of  review  after  com¬ 
plaint.  It  was  a  hold  move  hut  the  western  shippers 
declined  to  be  held  up  without  a  fight.  They  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  President  and  as  a  result  an  injunction 
was  obtained  which  prevented  the  railroads  from 
enforcing  the  new  rates.  This  injunction  was  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  on  the  plea 
that  25  of  the  railroads  acted  in  concert.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  conference  between  President  Taft  and 
the  railroad  men  which  resulted  in  a  trade  or  com¬ 
promise.  The  Government  will  withdraw  its  suit  and 
the  railroads  will  not  file  any  advance  in  rates  until 
after  the  new  law  is  passed  and  in  force.  The  effect 
of  this  agreement  will  be  that  all  advances  in  rates 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission  before  they  can 
become  effective.  Such  increases  will  be  attempted 
on  the  plea  that  railroad  employees  receive  higher 
.wages  and  that  expensive  equipment  is  needed.  The 
hill  is  now  sure  to  pass  and  we  believe  it  will  put  the 
railroad  question  in  better  shape  than  ever  before. 

* 

When  a  great  man  takes  a  strong  position  on  a 
matter  of  public  importance  the  world  should  know 
all  about  it.  It  is  of  far  greater  moment  to  the  world 
than  the  passing  o.  Halley’s  comet.  We  therefore 
take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  Hon.  John  Kean, 
of  New  Jersey,  has  announced  his  position  on  parcels 
post.  One  of  our  readers  wrote  asking  Senator  Kean 
how  he  stood  on  the  subject  and  what  persons  or 
interests  were  preventing  legislation.  He  received 
the  following  very  strong  letter  in  reply : 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  1 6 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  parcels  post, 
the  contents  of  which  I  have  noted,  and  which  I  shall 
take  pleasure  in  giving  my  careful  consideration.  Reply¬ 
ing  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  your  letter  as  to  what 
interests  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  this  parcels 
post  system,  I  would  say  that  the  chief  opponent  seems 
to  be  tlie  present  deficit  resulting  from  tbe  conduct  of  the 
Tost  Office  Department. 

It  certainly  must  require  great  courage  for  Mr. 
Kean  actually  to  come  up  to  the  “careful  considera¬ 
tion”  point.  The  last  nart  of  his  letter  might  mean 
almost  anything.  It  reads  like  a  direct  criticism  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  One  of  the  best  arguments 
for  a  parcels  post  is  the  conviction  that  it  would  in 
time  wipe  out  the  present  deficit.  It  would  surely 
give  a  great  increase  of  business  on  the  rural  routes 
and  there  would  be  little  or  no  increase  of  expenses 
since  the  wagons  are  now  running  with  very  light 
loads.  We  presume  it  is  too  much  to  expect  Senator 
Kean  to  realize  this  while  struggling  hard  with  “care¬ 
ful  consideration.”  For  some  weeks  past  we  have 
been  asking  some  one  to  tel!  us  what  John  Kean  has 
ever  done  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  the 
first  answer  we  have  yet  received : 

“John  Kean"  has  done  for  New  Jersey  just  what  he  was 
elected  to  do :  the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  voted  for 
years  for  the  “John  Kean”  brand  of  men,  and  they  ought 
to  take  their  medicine.  J-  a.  b. 

No — the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  not  voted  for 
Mr.  Kean.  Let  them  once  have  a  chance  at  him  with 
direct  election  of  Senators  and  see  what  will  become 
of  him.  Jerseymen  take  their  “medicine”  in  large 
doses,  for  under  the  present  system  of  nominating 
members  of  the  legislature  it  is  probably  harder  to 
break  up  the  “machine”  in  New  Jersey  than  in  any 
other  State.  However,  most  of  us  remember  what 
was  done  to  Senator  Dryden— wait  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  Senator  Kean. 

* 

During  the  Winter  we  received  a  letter  from  a  New 
England  woman  who  stated  her  case  as  follows  She 
had  four  children  and  like  most  ambitious  mothers 
was  anxious  that  they  should  be  educated.  She  was 
troubled  because  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  send  these 
children  to  college.  She  had  been  asked  to  raise  $52 
in  cash  and  join  a  chapter  of  the  American  Woman’s 
League.  She  cared  nothing  for  the  League  and  had  no 
time  to  spend  at  a  ’’Chapter  House,”  but  had  been  told 
that  by  joining  now  she  would  be  able  to  give  her 
children  a  full  education  at  a  great  “university”  free 
of  cost.  She  had  pictured  in  her  mind  a  great  college 
to  which  she  could  send  her  children.  The  imposing 
“faculty”  of  this  great  institution  appealed  to  her  for 
she  recognized  names  of  men  and  women  familiar  to 
country  people  as  leaders  in  agricultural  thought.  Had 
this  woman  invested  $52  of  toil  stained  or  borrowed 
cash  she  would  have  done  so  entirely  upon  the  alluring 
visions  put  before  her  by  E.  G.  Lewis.  The  most  con¬ 
vincing  argument  with  her  would  have  been  the  fact 
that  these  well-known  people  were  connected  with  the 
“university”  and  had  willingly  given  their  names  to 
be  used  as  badges  of  respectability.  This  woman  kept 
her  money  but  there  are  no  doubt  many  who,  with 
hopes  for  their  children,  have  gone  into  the  scheme. 


And  the  most  tempting  bait  for  such  women  is  the 
flourish  of  this  remarkable  “faculty.”  Now  read  what 
these  educators  say  on  the  next  page.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  “university,”  their  names  are 
used  entirely  without  their  permission  and  they  have 
simply  been  used  to  help  attract  money  to  a  scheme 
which  they  do  not  endorse. 

* 

What  are  the  chances  for  parcels  post?  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  postal  committee  of  the  House  will 
do  nothing  except  offer  a  bill  reducing  postage  on 
fourth  class  matter  from  16  to  12  cents  a  pound  with 
a  11  pound  limit.  This  is  the  rate  we  already  have 
with  most  foreign  countries.  We  understand  that  one 
American  store  already  has  11,000  mail  customers  in 
Mexico.  This  committee  is  evidently  afraid  of  the 
express  companies  and  the  railroads.  They  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  people  de¬ 
mand  a  fair  parcels  post,  yet  all  they  are  willing  to 
give  is  the  same  rate  that  foreigners  enjoy  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  Americans.  It  would  be  discouraging  if  we 
did  not  realize  how  every  little  concession  must  be 
hammered  out  of  Congress.  It  has  required  the  most 
powerful  pressure  to  induce  Congress  even  to  consider 
any  reduction  of  postage.  Several  members  of  that 
committee  should  never  be  permitted  to  go  back  to 
Washington.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  help  keep  them 
at  home,  and  we  shall  stick  to  the  parcels  post  propo¬ 
sition  if  it  takes  20  ye?irs  to  bring  it. 

* 

One  of  the  most  valuable  publications  on  lime  is 
bulletin  No.  187  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
(Blacksburg).  It  contains  much  new  matter,  and  is 
written  so  that  any  farmer  can  understand  it.  This  is 
a  good  model  for  bulletin  makers.  It  is  timely  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  single  agricultural  question  now 
more  talked  about  than  the  use  of  lime.  1  his  bulle¬ 
tin  concludes  that  ground  limestone  is  not  as  valuable 
pound  for  pound  as  burned  lime  but  should  be  bought 
on  the  basis  of  100  pounds  ground  lime  to  56  of  the 
burned.  It  thus  becomes  as  we  have  stated,  a  matter 
of  analysis  and  price.  The  bulletin  also  gives  three 
methods  of  testing  the  soil  to  discover  its  need  of 
lime.  One  is  to  take  a  quarter  acre  of  level,  uniform 
land.  Handle  the  land  as  you  usually  do,  but  put  on 
one-half  of  it,  or  %  of  an  acre,  250  pounds  of  lime. 
Another  test  is  made  by  planting  ordina'ry  garden 
beets  on  a  small  limed  plot  and  more  beets  without 
liming.  The  beet  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  lime  and 
will  not  make  a  good  growth  without  it.  Still 
another  test  is  the  use  of  blue  litmus  paper  which  we 
have  often  described.  This  sensible  discussion  of  the 

lime  question  will  help  any  farmer. 

* 

Isn't  it  about  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  so-called  cam¬ 
paign  of  “educating  the  farmer”  while  the  transportation 
companies  are  advancing  their  freight  and  passenger 
rates?  R-  u.  g. 

But  who  could  make  them  halt  by  calling  to  them? 
One  thing  at  least  can  be  said  for  this  railroad  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  a  charitable  organization.  Its  pro¬ 
moters  openly  and  frankly  state  that  they  are  not 
trying  to  help  the  farmers  except  incidentally  in  con¬ 
nection  with  increased  business  for  the  railroads  or 
cheaper  food  for  city  workmen.  They  do  not  appear 
to  deny  that  if  they  and  other  middlemen  keep  up 
their  rates  or  charges,  cheaper  food  must  mean  cheap¬ 
er  prices  to  farmers.  There  is  no  sentiment  or  phil¬ 
anthropy  about  it,  but  simply  a  hard  business  prop¬ 
osition  in  cold  money  and  cold  blood.  And  that  is  the 
chief  reason  why  these  schemes  will  not  work  out. 
These  railroad  operators  are  not  home  builders,  and 
no  permanent  improvement  in  American  farming  is 
possible  without  country  home  building.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  the  undoubted  right  to  spend  their  money 
in  developing  model  farms  and  organizing  schemes 
for  “educating  the  agriculturist.”  Thev  do  not  seem 
to  realize  yet  that  there  any  such  persons  as  farmers. 
They  will  find  that  out  in  good  time. 


BREVITIES. 

Oh — what  a  Spring! 

This  wet  season  ought  to  make  a  great  cover  crop  year. 

Judge  a  farmer’s  character  by  the  fuel  his  wife  must 
burn. 

And  now  they  tell  us  that  Speaker  Cannon  is  an  apple 
eater ! 

It  seems  that  an  egg  may  start  to  incubate  even  before 
it  is  laid ! 

That  certainly  is  a  great  scheme  of  tarring  seed  corn  by 
painting  the  ear  with  tar,  drying  and  then  shelling  the 
corn. 

Theue  is  to  be  a  great  corn  show  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
on  November  7-12  of  this  year.  Come  and  see  what  corn 
the  Yankees  can  produce. 

The  latest  new  thing  started  about  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  apples !  Sooner  or  later  we 
touch  the  mainspring  of  human  character. 

Now  c-omes  the  water  glass  season  of  the  egg.  The  thing 
to  remember  is  that  water  glass  cannot  make  an  old  egg 
young.  The  egg  will  fall  off  a  little  in  freshness.  There¬ 
fore  the  only  safety  is  to  put  absolutely  fresh  eggs  in  the 
solution.  To  buy  stale  eggs  and  try  to  preserve  them 
would  surely  invite  disaster. 
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THAT  CELEBRATED  MILK  CASE. 
Rallying  ’Round  the  Cow. 

We  have  given  the  facts  in  that  milk 
ease  of  S.  K.  Bellows,  of  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Bellows  was  treated  in  a  most  arbi¬ 
trary  manner  by  agents  of  the  N.  Y.  Board 
of  Health.  He  brought  suit  and  his  ease 
was  thrown  out  of  court  on  the  plea  that 
oflicers  of  this  Board  cannot  be  sued  while 
they  act  under  rules.  This  case  must  be 
appealed  and  taken  to  higher  courts  or 
dairymen  will  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  these  inspectors.  It  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  every  cow  owner  and  the  money 
for  the  appeal  should  be  raised  by  dairy¬ 
men  generally.  This  is  the  way  they  are 
starting : 

A  Jerseyman  Comes  In. 

Seeing  an  article  in  your  valuable  paper 
in  regard  to  that  celebrated  milk  case,  I, 
for  one  will  help  Mr.  Bellows  to  carry  it  up 
to  a  higher  court  and  add  my  mite  to  the 
fund  to  see  if  those  milk  inspectors  have 
all  to  say  about  the  matter.  They  have 
been  out  to  my  farm  some  two  or  three 
times  and  told  me  what  to  do  in  regard 
to  my  cow  stables.  I  told  them  I  would 
go  out  of  the  milk  business  and  make  but¬ 
ter.  which  we  are  doing  now,  and  some  of 
our  customers  say  it  is  as  good  as  cream¬ 
ery  butter.  I  have  only  five  cows  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  they  are  in  box  stalls,  each  cow 
by  itself  with  a  feeding  floor  in  front  of 
them  and  they  have  clean  straw  to  lie  on 
every  night,  ana  if  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New*  York  City  wishes  anything  better  than 
that  at  the  present  price  of  milk  then  let 
them  go  to  the  expense  and  fix  the  stables 
as  they  would  like  to  have  them.  I  built 
my  stables  some  30  years  ago  to  suit  me 
and  not  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 
City,  and  we  have  been  drinking  milk  for 
the  last  40  years  and  no  sickness  from  it 
yet.  WM.  E.  PAULISON. 

New  Jersey. 

Solid  Help  from  Massachusetts. 

I  inclose  check  for  two  dollars,  one  dol¬ 
lar  is  to  pay  for  renewal  of  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  the 
other  dollar  I  wish  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  hold  in 
trust  as  a  starter  for  a  subscription  fund 
for  Mr.  Bellows  to  put  that  milk  case  up 
to  the  highest  court  and  see  if  there  is  any 
justice  in  New  York  State  law  for  farmers. 
If  the  higher  courts  hold  that  N.  Y.  State 
farmers  producing  milk  have  no  legal  rights 
under  present  laws  as  against  irresponsible 
“Health"  officials  and  their  hirelings  then 
the  sooner  they  take  the  matter  into  poli¬ 
tics  and  fight  it  out,  as  -Massachusetts 
farmers  do,  the  better  lor  the  farming  in¬ 
terests  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  at  large.  The  bur¬ 
den  of  expense  for  improved  milk  supply 
should  not  be  all  shoved  on  to  the  already 
overburdened  farmers,  and  the  farmer  who 
will  not  contribute  his  mite  towards  secur¬ 
ing  justice  deserves  to  degenerate  to  the 
condition  of  Markham’s  “Man  ith  the 

Hoe.  Some,  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  of  the 

men  with  the  cow  are  fast  approaching 
this.  Other  classes  combine  and  not  only 
put  up  a  great  yell  to  secure  what  is  for 
their  interests,  but  contribute  freely  ot 
their  dollars  to  fight  it  out  in  both  the 

courts  and  in  politics,  so  that  at  the  pres¬ 

ent  time  Darwin's  theory  of  “the  survival 
of  the  fittest”  is  now  changed  to  the  ser- 
vival  of  the  fiyhtest.  If  farmers  wish  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  aggressions  of 
other  classes  they  must  join  hands  and 
fight  for  their  own  salvation.  Mr.  Bellows 
and  his  neighbors  cannot  afford  to  put  up 
money  enough  to  fight  this  case  to  a  finish, 
and  should  not  be  expected  to.  Brother 
farmers,  this  is  our  fight  and  let  every  one 
who  possibly  can  contribute  his  mite  for 
the  cause  of  justice,  as  we  know  not  how 
soon  our  own  business  will  be  ruined  by 
irresponsible  public  officials,  if  this  court 
decision  is  allowed  to  stand.  Yours  for  the 
fight  for  justice  and  the  right. 

Massachusetts.  f.  a.  putnam. 


TESTING  EGGS  WITHOUT  HEAT. 

A  friend  insists  that  there  is  an  egg 
tester  on  the  market  that  will  show  fer¬ 
tility  of  eggs  without  putting  into  an  in¬ 
cubator  or  subjecting  them  to  heat.  Do 
you  know  of  any  such  tester?  j.  l.  w. 

Long  Island. 

I  suspect  that  J.  L.  W.  has  in  mind  a 
device  which  was  advertised  quite  exten¬ 
sively  a  year  ago,  known  as  the  Magic  Egg 
Tester,  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  de¬ 
tect  the  infertile  eggs  before  they  had  been 
incubated.  We  secured  one  of  these  de- 
vices  and  made  a  very  careful  test,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  we  hone  soon  to  publish.  We 
were  unable  to  secure  results  which  would 
confirm  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  method  was  based  on  a  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  egg.  Possibly 
your  correspondent  had  in  mind  the  fact 
that  under  a  very  strong  light  a  person 
could  detect  the  development  of  the  germ 
in  its  earlv  stages,  provided  the  egg  had 
been  subjected  to  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  start  the  development  of  the  chick.  It 
is  true  that  an  egg  may  start  to  incubate 
even  before  it  has  been  laid.  This  is  espe- 
ciallv  true  where  fowls  have  carried  the  egg 
for  several  days  before  depositing  it.  A 
fresh  egg  subiected  to  a  temperature  a 
little  above  100  will  show  the  primitive 
streak  of  the  developing  germ  within  30 
hours.  The  germinal  spot,  located  on  the 
surface  of  the  egg,  exists  whether  the  egg 
has  been  fertilized  or  not  and  continues  to 
develop  somewhat  with  the  application  of 
heat  and  appears  as  a  small  white  patch  on 
the  surface  of  the  yolk.  This  development 
sometimes  is  misunderstood  to  indicate  that 
life  has  developed,  which,  however,  would 
be  impossible  if  the  egg  had  not  been  fer¬ 
tilized.  A  person  cannot  tell  a  fertile  from 
an  infertile  egg  by  any  means,  so  far  as  I 
know,  without  first  subjecting  the  egg  to 
a  temperature  of  approximately  103  degrees 
for  at  least  36  hours  ,and  then  testing  the 
egg  with  a  strong  light.  james  e.  rice. 


New  Way  to  Tar  Corn. — Some  one  told 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  how  to  tar  corn.  That 
was  the  way  we  used  to  do  it  before  we 
learned  better.  The  best  way  I  ever  saw 
I  found  out  myself.  Take  an  old  paint 
brush  and  paint  the  ears  before  shelling, 
and  let  it  drv,  then  shell.  It  grows  just 
as  well  as  if  not  tarred,  which  is  not  the 
case  where  the  tar  gets  all  over  it  and  keeps 
out  the  moisture.  It  works  in  the  planter 
all  right  when  the  tar  is  thoroughly  dried. 
If  it  is  at  all  sticky  apply  a  little  flour. 
Tarred  all  over  it  comes  slower  and  un¬ 
even,  and  some  does  not  come  at  all. 

j.  H.  C. 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  NAMES. 

Mr.  Lewis  Borrows  Respectability. 

After  E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  organized  two  other  companies  and 
failed  in  both  of  them,  he  organized  The  U.  S.  Bank,  and  a  publishing  company. 
Fraud  orders  were  issued  against  both  these  companies  and  himself  by  the 
post  office  authorities;  and  the  hank  was  closed,  and  the  papers  were  denied 
entry  at  the  post  office  at  second  class  rates,  because  they  did  not  have  a  genuine 
subscription  list,  and  did  not  comply  with  the  Department  regulations.  In 
order  to  get  a  subscription  list  to  admit  the  papers  to  the  mails  at  pound  rates, 
Mr.  Lewis  organized  the  American  Woman’s  League.  The  direct  object  was, 
of  course,  to  get  women  to  become  subscription  agents  for  his  papers,  but  Mr. 
Lewis  gave  them  a  more  attractive  name,  and  called  them  members  of  the 
American  Woman’s  League.  To  become  a  member  of  the  League  the  women 
must  send  him  $52  each.  This  may  be  for  subscription  to  a  list  of  cheap 
papers,  but  the  $52  remittance  was  the  first  condition.  After  he  received 
these  remittances  Mr.  Lewis  could  show  the  Post  Office  Inspector  that  his  paper 
was  eligible  for  mailing;  and  he  thus  continues  to  use  the  paper  to  induce  his 
subscribers  and  other  poor  and  inexperienced  people  to  send  him  their  savings 
for  investment  in  his  schemes. 

Mr.  Lewis  enumerated  the  many  great  benefits  the  women  were  to  receive 
through  the  so-called  League.  Among  them  was  the  free  tuition  to  a  great  uni¬ 
versity  of  education.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  list  of  the  faculty  of 
his  university.  Following  is  a  reproduction  from  his  educational  prospectus : 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS  COURSES  (AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  CHICAGO) 

BERTHA  M.  TERRILL,  A.  M.  **  -  .. 

I'rofAiwor  of  Home  Economic*.  UntvsTSltr  of  Vermont,  Author  United.  8UtMV| 
,  Government  Bulletin*.  “*  ^ 

Qonnv ..  .,  ,  . 

Teacher  Cookery,  Columbia  University  Teacher*  CoOc*?,  director  Chautauqua  4 /  Alrfv  n  iiarfth  pope 

School  of  Cookery.  ~  instructor  Presbyterian  Hospital  Tralnln*  School  of^  Kureea  Now  TOf*  Clqr.’  £ 


ANNA  BARROWS. 


qua  School  Domastlc  Science. 

ISABEL  BEVIER.  P*.M.  x  _  „ 

Professor  Household  8clence.  University  of  JlUnol*  author  United  States  Oov- 


»  1  c  neiwii  aon. 

Instructor  Domestic  Economy  Lewi*  Institute.  Chicago. 


*  MARION  POSTER  WASHBURN. 


ernmenl  Bulletin*. 


_  Editor  Mothers'  Magazine  author  and  lecturer. 

S'  _  n,  ' 
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■WILLIAM  P.  BROOKS,  B.  S-.  Ph.O..  Principal  Of  Agricultural  Department. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  B  3.,  Halle.  Ph-D  Professor  of  Agriculture 
and  President  ad  Interim  Imperial  College  ot  Ajrrtouiture.  Japan.  Member  . 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Author  of  three- volume  ’ 
work  on  Agriculture  now  Lecturer  on  Agriculture  In  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  Director  and  Agriculturist  nf  tbs  Massachusetts  Agrlcol-  1 
turaJ  Experiment  Station. 

JOHN  CRAIQ.  B.  8..  M.  8..  Horticulture  and  Botany.' 

Iowa  State  College.  R  8  .  Assistant  Director  of  the  United  States  Experiment 
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Agriculture.  Cornell  University.  1900-  r*0J.  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Q>m«u  . 
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markets:  studied  Scientific  Poultry  Culture.  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

JP^ofeasor  of  Poultry  Culture.  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  1994-1948.  ou»; 
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J  AMES  B.  PAIOE.  O.  V  8..  Veterinary  Science. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  R  a.  lM*;  Montreal  Veterinary  College. 
V  8.  18M  Veterinary  Practitioner.  I8M-1I99;  Poet-groduate  student.  McGill 

University.  1891.  D  V  S-.  Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine  .and  Veterinary 
Science.  McGill  Unlvorslty  1892.  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Masaachu- 
aetta  Agricultural  College,  etnee  1800  etudled  In  Royal  Veterinary  Institute  and 
Munich  University  one  rear  189S-1896  Member  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  Member  Montreal  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Member  Mon- 
/,  treal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Comparative  Psychology  Veterinarian  Maasa- 
t  chuaetta  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Member  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Medl- 
cal  Association.  Veterinarian  Hatch  Experiment  Station.  Author  of  Tubcrcu- 
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HERBERT  W  CONN.  Ph.D».  Bactsriology  and  Human  Physiology. 

Boston  University.  A.  B. .  Johns  Hopkins.  Ph-D.  Author  of  many  worts  on 
Bacteriology  and  on  Human  Physiology.  Specialist  In  the  Bacteriology  of  Dairy 
Products,  now  Professor  of  Biology  In  Wesleyan  U nlveraity. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  felt  that  if  these  people  had  lent  their  respectability  to  Mr. 
Lewis’s  fake  schemes,  it  was  without  an  understanding  of  his  record  and  methods. 
It  was  unthinkable  that  such  people  would  knowingly  allow  Lewis  to  use  their 
names  to  allay  suspicions  of  his  schemes  that  he  may  the  easier  allure  money  from 
poor  and  inexperienced  people.  So  we  wrote  them,  giving  some  little  hint  of 
what  Mr.  Lewis  is  doing  and  asked  them  if  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
with  which  their  names  were  associated.  Following  is  the  substance  of  the 
replies : 


If  this  party  (E.  G.  Lewis)  is  using 
my  name  it  is  without  my  authority  ;  fur¬ 
ther  than  this  I  know  nothing  about  the 
matter.  Jas.  b.  paige. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

I  do  not  understand  how  he  (Lewis)  can 
use  my  name  or  in  what  way  he  would  care 
to.  Will  you  give  me  some  definite  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  point?  1  have  no  desire  to 
lend  either  my  name  or  influence  to  fraud¬ 
ulent  schemes.  With  appreciation  of  your 
courtesy.  Isabel  bevieii. 

Urbaua,  111. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whom 
you  report  as  using  my  name,  is  an  utter 
stranger  to  me.  I  never  heard  of  him 
until  your  letter  came;  I  never  had  any 
communication  with  him,  and  if  he  is  using 
my  name  for  any  purpose  whatever,  he  is 
doing  it  without  my  consent  or  knowledge. 
I  do  not  understand  why  or  how  he  is  do¬ 
ing  this.  But  I  will  make  inquiries  into  it. 

(MRS.)  ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Your  letter  of  June  2d  receive!  yester¬ 
day.  I  was  very  muck  surprised  to  learn 
that  my  name  had  been  used  in  the  manner 
stated  in  your  letter.  I  have  absolutely  no 
recollection  of  ever  allowing  my  name  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  scheme  such  as 
this.  I  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Lewis  pre¬ 
vious  to  receiving  your  letter  yesterday.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  allow  me 
to  look  over  the  prospectus  or  whatever 
other  circulars  he  may  have  in  which  he 
uses  my  name  as  a  bait.  Awaiting  further 
information,  and  thanking  you  for  calling 
this  matter  to  my  attention,  I  remain 

Amherst,  Mass.  ray  l.  gribben. 

Your  letter  of  the  2d  inst.  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  I  thank  you  for  calling  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter.  I  was  led  to  consent 
to  become  a  member  of  the  advisory  educa¬ 
tional  board  of  the  People’s  University 
through  the  representations  of  a  former 
student  here,  a  fraternity  brother  and  a 
man  with  whom  I  had  had  satisfactory 
business  dealings.  This  gentleman  is  now 
connected  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Lewis.  You 
will  understand  that  I  believed  the  work  to 
he  honest  and  thoroughly  sound.  I  have, 
however,  such  implicit  confidence  in  the 
management  of  the  great  work  which  The 
Rural  Nkw-Yorker  is  doing  that  I  shall 
not  hesitate  at  once  writing  Mr.  Lewis, 
withdrawing  from  the  advisory  board  and 
requesting  him  in  the  most  positive  manner 
not  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  operations. 

Amherst,  Mass.  WM.  p.  brooks. 


Your  communication  of  May  31  has  been 
duly  forwarded  to  me.  In  reply  would  say 
that  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

I  know  of  no  Mr.  Lewis,  nor  do  I  remember 
ever  having  met  such  a  person,  and  as  I 
hold  no  position  of  importance  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  one  could  borrow  money 
by  the  use  of  my  name.  amy  e.  pope. 

'  New  York. 

Your  letter  of  June  2d  is  at  hand.  So 
far  as  I  can  remember  I  have  never  heard 
the  name  of  E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  certainly  have  never  given  him  my  con¬ 
sent  to  use  my  name  in  collecting  money. 
Your  letter  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  me. 

I  should  he  glad  if  you  could  give  me  any 
further  information  which  would  tell  me 
how  he  uses  my  name,  so  that  I  may  take 
measures  to  stop  it.  I  thank  you  for  call¬ 
ing  my  attention  to  the  matter  and  for 
any  further  information  you  may  give. 

Middletown,  Conn.  H.  w.  conn. 

Your  letter  received  to-day  is  a  cause  of 
no  little  surprise  and  perplexity,  since  1 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  Mr.  Lewis 
of  St.  Louis  is,  what  his  schemes  are,  or 
how  he  has  secured  or  is  using  my  name. 
Considering  these  facts,  I  am  naturally 
grateful  for  your  notification  and  shall  be 
further  obligated  if  you  can  Inform  me  fur¬ 
ther  as  to  the  matter,  also  of  Mr.  Lewis’s 
address,  and  what  steps  you  can  suggest 
for  the  suppression  of  any  sucty  ■fraudulent 
usages.  There  could  hardly  be  anything 
which  could  have  caused  me  keener  regret 
and  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some 
way  of  makiug  him  pay  dearly  for  such  a 
fraud.  BERTHA  M.  TERRILL. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

1  am  very  much  surprised  by  your  letter 
of  June  2d.  I  have  not  given  directly  or 
Indirectly,  E.  G.  Lewis  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
the  smallest  fragment  of  authority  to  use 
my  name  to  further  any  of  the  enterprises 
in'  which  he  is  interested.  Indeed  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  he  has  not  applied 
for  such  permission.  I  have  had  no  cor¬ 
respondence  with  him,  and  therefore  the 
statement  that  my  name  is  being  used  by 
him  in  promoting  his  projects  is  all  the 
more  surprising.  Your  letter  recalls  to 
mind  the  fact  that  I  was  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  a  citizen  of  Ithaca  some  time  ago, 
and  I  answered  it  then  as  now  in  the  neg¬ 
ative.  I  had  intended  investigating  the 
matter,  hut  it  passed  out  of  my  mind.  I 
a  investigating  it  and  shall  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  seems  wise  and  approoriate  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  I  thank  you  for  call¬ 
ing  my  attention  to  it.  joiin  craig. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Prof.  Brooks  is  the  only  one  in  all  this  list  who  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  his  name  in  any  way  and  this  only  in  a  merely  nominal  way 
through  an  employe  of  Lewis. 

The  friends  and  apologists  of  Lewis  may  argue  his  use  of  the  names  of  these 
distinguished  educators  without  their  consent  a  mere  breach  of  faith  with  them 
and  not  the  concern  of  the  public.  But  they  must  remember  that  the  names  were 
used  as  the  member  of  an  alleged  faculty  of  a  university  of  education  to  which 
women  were  to  have  free  tuition  on  the  payment  of  $52  to  Lewis.  Furthermore 
their  names  were  to  lend  respectability  to  the  other  schemes  for  the  promotion 
of  which  Lewis  is  constantly  borrowing  money  from  country  people.  Now  it 
appears  that  these  professors  and  instructors  in  his  much  lauded  university  have 
not  even  heard  of  it  or  of  him.  From  the  first  we  knew  his  American  Woman’s 
League  to  be  a  fake  scheme,  and  here  is  plain  evidence  of  it.  Every  publisher  in 
the  country  who  knows  anything  about  it,  knows  it  is  a  gigantic  fake,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  is  bound  to  meet  the  /ate  of  all  fakes. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  about  50  claims  against  Lewis,  aggre¬ 
gating  about  $20,000  for  money  sent  him  in  the  last  10  years  by  country  people. 
Some  of  it  is  represented  in  his  notes  which  are  past  due,  and  on  which  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  refused. 


THE  BOSTON  MILK  STRIKE. 

The  Boston  milk  strike  seems  to  he  near- 
lug  its  end  in  a  victory  for  the  farmers. 
The  Massachusetts  legislature  through  a 
committee  made  a  full  investigatiou  and 
its  report  shows  that  farmers  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  make  milk  at  the  prices  which  the 
contractors  offer  them.  The  report  also 
shows  that  the  contractors  can  afford  to 
pay  a  fair  price  at  the  retail  price  they 
now  receive.  The  contractors  have  made 
several  offers  of  increase  which  the. farmers 
rejected.  It  is  now  reported  that  Hood  & 
Sou,  the  largest  milk  contractors,  have  of¬ 
fered  Winter  milk  prices  for  10  months, 
beginning  July  1,  and  this  was  agreed  to 
This  will  probably  end  the  strike  and  put 
the  farmers  in  a  far  better  position. 


Experiments  with  Lime  Sulphur. 

I  have  used  and  am  using  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur  in  place  of  Bordeaux  both  on  peaches 
and  apples.  Last  year  i  used  it  ou  peaches 
to  control  the  leaf  curl,  but  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  followed  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  commercial  brands, 

i.  e.,  1-12,  but  have  since  learned  that  by 
using  it  1-8  it  controls  the  peach  leal-curl 
thoroughly,  and  it  did  so  this  year.  I  have 
sprayed  the  apples  once  this  Spring  1-10, 
aud  shall  spray  again  after  the  blossoms 
fall  with  1-35,  adding  two  pounds  arsenate 
of  lead.  This  formula  lias  given  fine  results 
in  this  vicinity,  therefore  I  have  decided 
that  it  is  all  right,  and  have  discarded  the 
gas  sprayer  for  a  gasoline  rig,  so  as  to 
use  the  lime-sulphur  safely. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  w.  wadha.us. 

The  Tennessee  Exp.  Station  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  “Insuring  the  Peach  Crop.”  Here 
is  a  summary  of  the  results  : 

1.  Very  dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  al¬ 
most  as  effective  in  preventing  peach  rot  as 
a  stronger  mixture,  and  does  not  injure  the 
foliage  appreciably. 

2.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  of  no  value  as  a 
remedy  for  peach  scab,  and  is  less  valuable 
than  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  as  a  remedy 
for  peach  rot. 

3.  The  results  of  these  experiments,  while 
indicating  a  much  less  per  cent,  of  efficiency 
for  spraying  than  has  been  recorded  at 
other  stations,  yet  prove  the  great  value  of 
the  remedies. 

4.  Arsenate  of  lead  added  to  the  earlier 
applications  of  either  Bordeaux  Mixture  or 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  reduces  the  amount 
of  wormy  fruit. 

5.  Thinning  the  fruit  is  profitable. 

G.  Fires  iu  the  orchard  raised  the  tem¬ 
perature  from  four  to  six  degrees  and  saved 
the  crop. 


The  weather  is  still  much  too  cool  for 
corn,  which  is  making  slow  growth.  Many 
fields  have  been  planted  over,  owing  to  cut¬ 
worms,  cold  weather  and  depredations  of 
crows  and  mice.  Rainfall  is  light  and 
much  below  normal.  Pastures  are  only 
fair  and  meadows  and  wheat  fields  are 
showing  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  early 
Spring  drought  and  later  freezes.  Joint 
worms  have  caused  some  damage  to  wheat 
and  grasses,  but  the  worst  damage  is  due 
to  the  six  weeks’  dry  hot  weather  we  had 
in  March  and  April,  and  as  a  result  wheat 
yields  here  will  be  about  one-third  a  normal 
crop.  Ilay  will  be  a  small  crop  aud  orchard 
grass,  Timothy  and  clover  seed  will  likely 
be  practically  failures.  Oats  are  doing 
well,  but  need  more  moisture.  Some  warm 
showers  can  materially  change  the  corn 
prospects,  hut  wheat  and  hay  fields  are 
beyond  help.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  1  1 

A  Jersey  Record. — We  have  started  a 
good  one  on  a  year’s  authenticati  d  test, 
Angela  of  Bleak  House  233250,  a  daughter 
of  Channel  King  out  of  Anna  of  Elnia.  She 
finished  her  first  month  on  April  30,  1910, 
with  1,434.5475  pounds  of  milk  to  her 
credit,  testing  5.413  per  cent,  fat,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  77.6461  pounds  fat  during  the  first 
mouth  of  30  days,  which  is  1.2708  pounds 
more  fat  than  Jacoba  Irene  made  during 
her  first  month  of  31  days. 

‘  HARRY  S.  GAIL. 

N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Getting  Rid  of  Poison  Ivy.— I  am  con¬ 
stantly  finding  new  uses  for  the  new  com¬ 
pressed  air  hand  sprayers.  My  lawn  was 
Infested  with  sprouts  of  the  cork-bark  elm 
and  poison  ivy.  I  take  the  sprayer,  charge 
it  with  kerosene  and  spray  the  clumps  of 
sprouting  elms  or  the  bunches  of  ivy,  and 
set  fire  to  them,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  are  destroyed.  I  assume  that  the  best 
time  to  do  this  will  be  in  August,  hut  I  am 
so  pleased  with  the  ease  of  the  operation 
that  I  am  doing  it  now,  and  will  repeat  it 
in  August  if  necessary.  It  oromises  to  be 
very  much  easier  than  grubbing  out  the 
elm  and  less  dangerous  than  working  with 
scythe  or  grub  hoe  among  the  ivy. 

Barrington  Centre,  R.  I.  R.  F.  g. 

Soy  bean  meal. — Soy  bean  meal  is  being 
fed  in  England  and  Europe-  It  comes  from 
Japan,  where  the  oil  is  pressed  from  the 
Soy  beans  and  the  "cake”  grouuti.  (ireat 
quantities  of  this  meal  are  used.  There 
have  been  several  complaints  that  this 
meal  contained  poison  and  killed  the  stock. 
There  was  one  case  in  England  where  a 
dealer  in  Soy  bean  meal  was  sued  for 
damages.  This  suit  failed.  In  another 
ease  a  farmer  lost  a  heifer  and  believed  the 
Soy  meal  caused  her  death.  An  agricultural 
college  tried  the  sensible  test  of  both 
analyzing  the  meal  and  feeding  some  of 
it  to  cattle.  There  was  no  sign  of  poison, 
and  no  bad  effect  on  the  animals 

Virginia  Fruit  Notes. — To-day,  June  3, 
the  wind  is  Mowing  and  it  is  more  like  a 
March  day.  It  is  really  quite  cold.  How¬ 
ever,  the  apple  prospect  is  looking  up  and 
now  that  we  can  see  them  better  there  are 
a  great  many  more  on  the  trees  than  we  at 
first  supposed :  the  trees  as  well  as  the 
apples  are  looking  fine.  More  spraying  has 
been  done  and  the  orchards  are  better 
looked  after  than  usual.  Our  Horticultural 
Society  in  connnection  with  the  Experiment 
Station  sent  out  a  man  who  gave  spraying 
demonstrations  in  all  of  the  fruit  sections 
of  the  State.  He  had  with  him  a  barrel 
outfit  aud  made  and  applied  the  different 
sprays.  A  large  number  of  fruit  men  were 
interested  in  these  demonstrations.  Before 
the  picking  season  we  expect  to  hold  a 
series  of  packing  demonstrations  along  the 
same  lines.  We  can  grow  as  fine  apples  as 
any  section  in  the  world,  the  flavor  cannot 
be  surpassed,  but  we  have  a  lot  to  learn 
about  getting  them  on  the  market  iu  good 
shape,  and  that  Is  what  our  society  is  try¬ 
ing  to  impress  on  the  fruit  growers. 

s.  s.  guekrant. 

Prest.  Va.  Hort’l  Society. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day, 

KNIGHTS  AND  KING. 

The  knights  rode  up  with  gifts  for  the  king, 
And  one  was  a  jeweled  sword, 

And  one  was  a  suit  of  golden  mail, 

And  one  was  a  golden  Word. 

He  buckled  the  shining  armor  on, 

And  he  girt  the  sword  at  his  side; 

But  he  flung  at  his  feet  the  golden  Word, 
And  trampled  it  in  his  pride. 

The  armor  is  pierced  with  many  spears, 

And  the  sword  is  breaking  in  twain  ; 

But  the  Word  has  risen  in  storm  and  fire 
To  vanquish  aud  to  reign. 

— William  Watson. 


THE  KURAb  NEW-YORKES 


Among  Summer  fancy  work  are  hand 
bags  of  natural  linen  with  brass  frame 
and  chain  handle,  stamped  for  embroid¬ 
ery  with  colored  floss.  The  bag  stamped 
for  working  costs  50  cents.  The  em¬ 
broidery  is  done  in  several  colors,  each 
figure  outlined  in  black,  and  the  effect 
is  very  good. 

* 

The  embroidered  flounce  of  a  white 
petticoat  sometimes  wears  and  becomes 
ragged  at  the  edge  while  the  rest  of 
the  skirt  is  still  good.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  cut  off  the  worn  portion,  which  may 
be  an  inch  or  less  deep,  turn  a  narrow 
hem,  and  then  sew  on  firm  Torchon  lace 
of  the  right  depth.  The  effect  is  very 
good,  and  the  skirt  is  rejuvenated  for 
future  wear. 

* 

Oatmeal  fritters  are  very  good,  and 
will  utilize  left-over  cereal.  They  call 
for  one  cup  of  cold  cooked  oatmeal,  one 
egg,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
one  cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoon ful  baking 
powder,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  pinch  of 
salt.  Beat  all  well  together,  then  drop 
by  spoonfuls  into  a  hot,  well-greased 
frying-pan.  Turn  when  brown,  and 
brown  other  side.  Serve  very  hot. 

* 

Barley  is  ordinarily  used  only  in 
soup,  but  we  like  it  very  much  as  a 
cereal.  Wash  one-half  cup  of  pearl  bar¬ 
ley  and  place  in  the  double  boiler  with 
3J^2  cups  of  hot  water.  Cook  slowly 
until  all  the  water  is  absorbed,  usually 
five  or  six  hours.  We  think  it  would 
cook  nicely  in  the  fireless  cooker.  Eat 
as  a  cereal,  or  serve  as  a  dessert  with 
cream  or  a  sweetened  sauce.  The  cooked 
barley  can  be  made  into  a  pudding  by 
adding  milk  to  make  very  soft,  sugar 
and  a  bit  of  butter,  and  baking  until 
brown. 

* 

What  is  called  the  Children’s  Act  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  far-reaching  piece  of 
legislation  designed  to  protect  all  chil¬ 
dren  from  danger,  privation  or  unneces¬ 
sary  suffering.  An  unusual  case  under 
this  act  came  before  a  London  magis¬ 
trate  recently,  according  to  newspaper 
reports.  A  nursemaid  was  summoned 
by  her  former  employer  for  neglecting  a 
baby  in  her  charge.  The  mother,  after 
admonishing  the  maid  to  be  especially 
careful  of  the  baby,  had  gone  out  to 
dinner,  intending  to  go  to  the  theatre 
afterwards.  She  returned  unexpectedlv, 
and  found  the  baby  all  alone,  and  the 
nurse  nowhere  to  be  found.  She  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  summons  against  the  maid, 
not  from  vindictive  feeling,  but  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  the  magistrate 
fined  the  girl  $10. 

* 

The  Blind  Association  of  New  York 
has  started  a  cooking  school  for  the 
blind.  The  Association  endeavors  to 
make  the  home  life  of  the  blind  as  nor¬ 
mal  as  possible,  and  the  teaching  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  given  to  pupils 
who  possess  their  sight.  The  blind  pu¬ 
pils  possess  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  sense  of  smell,  and  a  delicacy  of 
touch  that  enables  them  to  recognize 
things  (for  example,  the  check  marks  in 
toweling)  in  a  way  impossible  to  persons 
with  less  sensitive  fingers.  They  are 
said  to  depend  largely  on  the  sense  of 
smell  to  tell  when  their  baking  is  ready 
to  come  out  of  the  oven,  while  weigh¬ 
ing  and  measuring  depends  of  course  on 
touch.  All  of  the  blind  pupils  either 


keep  house  for  themselves  or  help  in 
the  regular  work  of  the  family.  The 
cooking  lessons  increase  their  efficiency, 
and  also  enable  them  to  find  pleasure  in 
their  work.  Many  of  them  are  self- 
supporting.  We  are  often  surprised  by 
the  cheerful  courage  with  which  blind 
people  bear  their  great  affliction.  There 
is  surely  every  reason  why  those  gifted 
with  sight  should  aid  in  increasing  their 
happiness  and  efficiency  by  education. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letter. 

It  has  been  a  beautiful  time  of  straw¬ 
berry  delights,  for  they  give  a  charm  to 
the  season  that  no  other  fruit  possesses. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  wild  strawberries  in  the  orchard  and 
old  meadow,  and  the  berries  were  to  be 
had  for  the  seeking.  After  the  work 
was  done  up  I  enjoyed  going  out  and 
picking  enough  for  tea,  though  they  are 
so  small  that  some  impatient  people  can’t 
be  bothered  with  them.  It  does  cut  into 
the  time,  but  I  always  feel  it  as  well 
spent  as  if  I  sat  on  the  verandah  and 
worked  at  embroidery.  Then  the  value 
of  having  the  fruit  fresh  picked  for 
canning  compensates  for  the  labor  of 
fruit  picking  at  any  time,  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  wild  strawberry  jam  in  the  dull 
Winter  days,  it  seems  bottled  sunshine. 
It  is  true  that  the  work  of  preparing  and 
putting  up  adds  to  housekeeping  cares, 
but  we  think  home  is  the  richer  for  these 
seeming  luxuries  that .  we  enjoy.  We 
have  been  a  good  deal  exercised  by  the 
high  price  of  meat,  and  although  far¬ 
mers  have  their  own  poultry  and  are 
able  to  be  pretty  independent,  we  do 
seem  to  find  it  hard  to  go  in  unaccus¬ 
tomed  ways.  Brother  was  used  to  plenty 
of  pork,  but  there  was  such  a  big  price 
offered  in  Winter  that  he  sold  out  and 
left  us  rather  short.  So  one  day  this 
Spring  I  made  a  dish  of  macaroni  and 
canned  tomatoes  that  set  him  wonder¬ 
ing,  and  now  he  is  quite  willing  to  make 
a  dinner  of  it  twice  a  week.  First  I 
made  a  sauce  by  putting  a  bit  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg  into  a  saucepan ; 
when  it  was  at  the  boiling  point  I  added 
a  minced  onion,  two  sprigs  of  chopped 
parsley  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt. 
After  it  had  cooked  six  or  seven  min¬ 
utes  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  was  mixed 
and  put  in  and  boiled  up  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  then  half  a  pint  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  that  have  been  heated  and 
strained  through  a  colander.  In  an¬ 
other  pot  half  a  pound  of  macaroni  was 
boiled  for  20  minutes  in  well  salted 
water ;  then  drained  and  placed  in  a 
dish  with  alternate  layers  of  the  sauce. 
It  was  put  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes 
and  the  top  layer  will  of  course  be  sauce, 
that  will  soak  through  and  give  it  a 
very  nice  flavor,  and  be  an  agreeable 
change  with  our  vegetables. 

Nowadays  people  laugh  at  old-fash¬ 
ioned  remedies  but  this  Spring  I  was 
astonished  at  the  good  that  boneset  tea 
did  “Minty.”  She  had  a  bad  cough, 
and  old  Nurse  Telfer  came  in  one  day 
saying  she  heard  Minty  was  under  the 
weather,  so  she  took  a  10-cent  package 
of  dried  boneset  out  of  her  hand  bag 
and  steeped  it  in  three  half  pints  of 
water,  leaving  it  for  about  20  minutes 
on  the  back  of  the  stove,  then  she  sweet¬ 
ened  it  with  white  sugar.  Just  to  please 
her,  Minty  took  it  regularly  after  it  was 
bottled,  and  anyway  the  cough  got  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  boneset  gets  the  credit  of  it. 

We  tried  some  vegetable  marrows  last 
year  and  I  made  a  discovery  that  I 
mean  to  profit  by  this  season.  Being 
short  of  vegetables  one  morning  I  took 
off  some  young  marrows,  not  much 
larger  than  a  lemon.  They  were  cut  up 
and  placed  in  a  steamer,  and  when  soft 
were  beaten  up  with  a  lump  of  butter 
and  a  little  salt.  They  made  a  very 
nice  dish  and  it  was  so  superior  to  the 
mature  fruit  that  I  decided  it  was  be¬ 
cause  they  remain  too  long  on  the  plant 
that  this  vegetable  is  so  often  full  of 
seeds  and  flavorless.  After  that  I  tried 
them  cooked  like  the  eggplants,  slicing 
crossways,  each  slice  the  thickness  of 


half  a  dollar  or  allowing  a  little  more, 
and  fry  in  lard  or  butter.  Most  vege¬ 
tables  are  better  when  steamed  or 
cooked  in  a  double  boiler,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  best  for  cooking  green  peas,  putting 
in  a  bit  of  fresh  spearmint  and  keeping 
in  the  steam  as  much  as  possible.  We 
have  been  paying  more  attention  to  food 
preparation  lately  and  reading  up  what 
is  best  suited  to  our  needs.  The  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  so  very  good  that  in 
Winter  we  used  them  extensively,  till 
one  and  another  developed  stomach 
trouble,  and  consulting  the  doctor  he 
attributed  it  to  the  fermentation  caused 
by  too  much  potato.  So  I  gave  }ip  using 
them  and  the  trouble  ceased.  At  the 
same  time  he  advised  the  free  use  of 
buttermilk  as  a  rich  nutritious  drink 
that  can  be  taken  to  advantage  in  sick¬ 
ness  or  in  health.  It  is  considered  the 
best  nitrogenous  article  one  can  pro¬ 
cure,  and  has  the  advantage  of  cheap¬ 
ness,  being  very  beneficial  in  cases  of 
fever. 

We  had  quite  a  troublesome  time  with 
sweet  peas  this  Spring,  for  no  sooner 
were  they  out  of  the  ground  than  the 
birds  ate  the  tops  from  them,  and  we 
had  to  resow  them.  By  this  time  I  had 
read  in  a  paper  that  soot  scattered  over 
the  ground  just  as  they  are  coming 
through  will  prevent  these  depredations, 
so  it  was  sprinkled  over  them  one  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  dew  was  on  them,  and 
there  has  not  been  any  trouble  since. 
I  he  boys  made  fun  of  this  second  at¬ 
tempt,  saying  it  was  locking  the  door 
after  the  horse  was  stolen,  but  I  console 
myself  finding  that  some  neighbors’  peas 
sown  early,  and  not  destroyed,  are  not 
so  very  much  ahead  of  mine,  and  I  keep 
the  hoe  going  to  help  them  along. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


Juno  18, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Admiral 

percales 
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36  inches  wide 

CENTS 
A  YARD 


Like  spring  flowers,  except  that  they 
are  beautiful  the  whole  year  round. 
Serviceable  too — for  House  Gowns, 
Kimonos.  Dressing  Sacques,  Shirts, 
etc. 

Every  good  shop  has  them. 

IV rite  to  us  for  samples. 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

93  Franklin 
Street 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  at¬ 
tracts  Si  kills  nil  flies. 
Neat,  clean,  ornamen¬ 
tal, '"i>  veil  lent, cheap. 
LASTS  ALL  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  Injure  any¬ 
th  lug.  Guaranteed 
effective.  Of  all 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  DeKalh  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Eggless  Ginger  Cake. — Put  a  pint  of 
good  syrup  into  a  deep  bowl.  Stir  in 
sifted  flour  until  the  mass  begins  to 
break  or  to  crumble  (the  exact  amount 
cannot  be  specified,  as  different  flours 
vary,  but  begin  with  two  cups  and  add 
until  above  results  obtain).  Add  two 
large  tablespoons  of  the  best  lard  (melted 
after  it  is  measured)  and  a  little  less 
than  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt.  Next 
stir  in  one  tablespoon  of  ginger  and  one 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  and  lastly  one 
and  one-half  cup  of  boiling  water  in 
which  is  dissolved  three  level  teaspoons 
of  soda.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  from 
45  minutes  to  one  hour.  This  cake  may 
be  enriched  by  adding  raisins  and  spices. 


IIATENTS  fortune! 

^■RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 
New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  “Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  ua 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  MeINTIKE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuuble  information 
fre«  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  monoy. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Here’s  the  ICELESS  REFRIGERATOR 

So  Much  Talked  About — No  Ice  Required 

Yet  it  keeps  milk,  meats,  etc.,  longer  than  an  ice  box.  All  we 
ask  is  your  permission  to  let  the  AUwin  Iceless  Refrigerator  prove 
itself  in  your  home. 

KEEPING  FOOD  WITHOUT  ICE 


is  an  easy  problem.  The  Temperature  of  the  Earth— Evaporation  of  Moisture— C  Ircula- 
tl°n  or  A!r— three  of  Nature's  principles  combined  makes  the  Allwlu  Iceless  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Refrigerator  made.  The  Allwin  Is  made  on  the  principle  of  a  dumbwaiter — the  . 
provision  chamber  is  raised  and  lowered  by  turning  the  crank.  Can  be  installed  on  the  well^ 
platform,  porch  or  kitchen  and  lowered  into  the  well,  Cistern,  or  8  feet  underground  any-^ 
OIll?  cost—: Inexpensive— Sanitary-Always  maintains  an  ©v©n^ 
.temperature.  We  want  to  send  you  an  Iceless  Refrigerator  on  30  days’  Free  Trial. 

-A  h  **  doesn  t  prove  every  claim  we  make  for  it  and  more  ton  t.Tien  if.  ohn’n’t.  oncf- 


t  prove  every  claim  we  make  for  it  and  more  too,  then  it  sha’n’t  cost , 
you  a  cent.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  for  our  free  catalogue  'And.* 
special  offer.  Do  it  now.  ®  J 


Freight  Prepaid  ^^^^^^^^^^j^GERAT0^C0^14RIdiair^Ave^lliicago 


Days  I 
Free  I 
Trial  | 


IRGINIA  FARMS 

>  IA.U  ..  f  1  A _ - _  1  .1  l  _ _  _ 


b"h°WM“c$l9.pcr  acr*  aW  ‘be  ChaapeaL  &  Ohio  Railway. 
Kich  soil,  fine  climate,  abundant  rainfall,  convenient  markets.  Good  A 
schools  and  churches.  No  long,  dreary  winters,  no  cyclones  and  no  “ 

CADiic  iei  OUr  Lmdsome  free  booklet  aboutVIRGINIA 
r  ARMS  and  low  excursion  rates.  Address  : 

n.  .  *  nG’  B-  WALL*  real  estate  agent. 

Uept.  K.  C.  CHESAPEAKE  A  OHIO  RY.  RICHMOND,  ViL 


Alone  the 

CaQ 

RyJ 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you  a 

"RANGER”  BICYCLE 
on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  anyplace  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and 
allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

LAW  FARTARY  DPIPFQ  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
"""  ,  *  *  "I*  I  T"  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 

save  you  $10  to  $25  middlemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicyclesjalso  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
D|nCD  ACEIITC  UfAAITCn  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 
I1IUCI1  NUCIIIO  nMH  I  Li!  1910  “Ranger”  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Youwllba 
astonished  at  the  ■wonderfully  low  prices  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  will 
give  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  out  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
ibe  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIREQ  PflKCTCD  RDAVC  rear  wheels,  innertubes,  lamps.cyclometers, parts,  repairs 
I  inCO|  UUMO  I  CII  UnMIVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.C80,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  simple  little  frock  suitable  for  wash 
fabrics  is  shown  in  No.  6634.  The  dress 
is  made  with  blouse  and  skirt.  The 
blouse  is  laid  in  one  wide  plait  over  each 
shoulder  and  is  finished  with  a  prettily 
shaped  yoke  collar.  The  sleeves  are 


made  in  one  piece  each,  gathered  into 
bands,  and  the  skirt  is  straight.  The 
dress  is  closed  for  its  entire  length  at 
the  back.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  6  yards  24  or  27,  4J4  yards  32  or  3J4 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  £4  yards  27 
for  trimming.  The  pattern  6634  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  6.  8,  10,  and  12  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Circular  petticoats  that  mean  only  one 
seam  at  the  back  are  much  in  demand 
for  wear  beneath  fashionable  gowns. 
They  reduce  bulk  and  are  perfectly 


6641  Circular  Petticoat,  22  to  80  waist. 

smooth  while  the  absence  of  seams 
makes  them  especially  desirable  under 
transparent  materials.  This  one  is 
adapted  both  to  the  street  and  to  indoor 
wear,  for  it  can  be  made  either  in  walk¬ 
ing  length  or  with  a  train.  The  circular 
flounce  means  flare  and  is  liked  for  a 
great  many  purposes  but  some  of  the 
new  skirts  require  a  much  plainer  petti¬ 
coat  beneath  and  this  one  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  frill  whenever  desirable. 
It  is  fitted  with  darts  and  is  underfaced 
at  the  upper  edge.  Both  the  petticoat 
and  the  flounce  are  made  in  one  piece 
each.  The  closing  is  made  invisibly  at 
the  back  and  the  flounce  is  arranged 
over  the  petticoat  on  indicated  lines.  If 
the  frill  is  used  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  flounce  the  material  is  cut  off  to  the 


necessary  depth  and  the  frill  joined  to 
the  lower  edge.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  7^4 
yards  24,  6 y2  yards  36  or  4^  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  4l/2  yards  of  lace  4 
inches  wide,  5^2  yards  of  insertion.  The 
pattern  6641  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure ;  price 
10  cents. 


Two  New  Recipes. 

Eggless  Rhubarb  Cake. — One  cup 
stewed  rhubarb,  one  cup  granulated 
sugar,  one-half  cup  lard,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
lemon  or  vanilla  extract,  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  batter.  Any  left  overs  of 
fruit  may  be  added  or  a  few  raisins. 
Bake  in  a  loaf  or  in  two  layers,  and  put 
together  with  the  following,  one  cup 
powdered  sugar  and  enough  lemon  juice 
to  make  frosting  soft  enough  to  spread. 

A  delicious  sauce  for  Sunday  evening 
tea  can  be  made  of  watermelon  rind 
and  crab  apple  juice.  Boil  the  crab 
apples  and  strain  as  for  jelly.  Chop 
rind  into  small  pieces  and  drain  off  the 
liquid.  Have  enough  crab  apple  juice 
to  cover  the  fruit  and  boil  till  tender. 
Then  add  two  cups  of  sugar  to  three 
of  fruit.  Boil  gently  until  consistency 
desired.  Can  and  seal  hot.  When  serv¬ 
ing,  to  a  pint  can  of  sauce  add  some 
sliced  pineapple  or  an  orange  cut  in 
small  pieces.  A  sprinkling  of  nuts  is 
a  pleasing  addition.  (We  have  used  it 
as  canned  and  found  it  delicious.)  Cit¬ 
ron  can  be  used  in  place  of  melon  rind. 
These  recipes  have  never  appeared  in 
print,  as  they  are  two  which  I  originated 
myself.  mrs.  w.  c.  s. 


Every  Day  Items. 

The  children  were  delighted  with 
some  peach  tarts  made  to-day.  It  was 
finding  that  I  had  more  piecrust  than 
was  needed  which  suggested  them,  but 
now  I  think  I  may  often  plan  for  them 
when  there  is  not  too  large  a  family  to 
be  served  with  dessert.  The  pastry  was 
rolled  not  too  thin  and  then  cut  In  cir¬ 
cles  four  inches  across.  (The  cover  off 
a  glass  of  chipped  'beef  made  a  good 
cutter.)  Round  tin  boxes  (which  had 
held  baking  powder),  were  turned  bot¬ 
tom  up  and  the  circular  pieces  of  pas¬ 
try  fitted,  one  over  each.  They  were 
then  pricked  several  times  with  a  fork 
and  baked.  To  fill  these  shells  some 
peaches  were  stewed  till  very  soft ;  the 
sugar  had  an  even  tablespoonful  of 
cornstarch  rul)bed  into  it  and  was  then 
mixed  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg 
before  adding  it  to  the  hot  peach.  The 
mixture  was  allowed  to  cook  ten  min¬ 
utes  longer,  with  frequent  stirrings,  and 
then  partly  cooled  before  filling  the 
shells.  Finally  the  white  of  the  egg 
was  beaten  stiff,  a  tablespoon ful  of  sug¬ 
ar  added  and  the  meringue  heaped  on  the 
tops  of  the  tarts  and  browned  in  the 
oven..  Finding  that  there  was  more  of 
the  peach  mixture  than  there  were  pas¬ 
try  shells  enough  to  hold  I  recollected 
a  receipt  which  suited  the  occasion  and 
taking  some  slices  of  baker’s  bread  cut 
a  circular  shape  from  each.  These  were 
laid  upon  a  flat  tin  and  treated  as  the 
pastry  shells  had  been,  only  each  was 
also  moistened  with  a  little  fruit  juice. 
They  were  more  delicate  and  less 
bready  than  I  expected  and  really  a 
very  toothsome  dessert.  I  found  a  cake 
turner  useful  to  lift  both  tarts  and 
these  from  the  tins  and  when  some  of 
the  tart  shells  broke  a  little  in  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  box  bottoms,  I  mended 
them  by  folding  a  strip  of  paper  to  fit 
about  the  outside  and  fastening  it  with 
a  pin.  After  the  tarts  had  been  filled 
and  browned  these  paper  rings  were  re¬ 
moved. 

It  is  certainly  foolish  to  dislike  any 
little  task  which  it  takes  but  a  moment 
to  perform,  but  I  have  always  hated  to 
see  amid  my  dishwashing  the  paste- 
smeared  pail  in  which  a  bread  sponge 
had  been  set.  Even  if  it  had  been  left 
asoak  there  was  sure  to  be  a  border  of 


dried-on  dough  about  the  top.  One  joy 
of  the  bread  mixer  was  that  it  did  away 
with  the  setting  of  a  sponge.  But  now 
we  are  not  using  a  bread  mixer,  and  I 
was  surprised,  not  long  ago,  when  I 
discovered  how  much  easier  I  might 
have  made  my  dishwashing  if  after 
making  bread  in  the  old  way  I  had  at 
once  rubbed  off  the  damp  “sponge”  left 
clinging  to  the  pail  or  bowl.  Partly 
fill  with  warm  water  and  by  running 
the  fingers  about  the  rim  a  few  times 
all  traces  of  dough  can  be  left  to  settle 
in  the  water  and  the  whole  emptied  and 
washed  as  easily  as  a  milk  pail. 

“It  is  not  always  when  we  spend 
most  labor  and  money  that  we  get  best 
effects,”  I  said  to  myself  yesterday 
when  I  saw  a  school  girl  wearing  a 
very  natty  and  simple  dress.  With  a 
skirt  of  plain  navy  blue  was  worn  a 
percale  blouse  of  white  which  had 
quarter  inch  stripes  of  navy  blue  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart.  There  was  a 
large  square-cornered  sailor  collar  of 
the  plain  navy  blue  having  two  or  three 
rows  of  white  braid  near  the  edge  and 
a  navy  blue  belt  overlaid  with  rows  of 
the  white  braid.  A  navy  blue  silk  sailor 
tie  completed  as  neat  and  girlish  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  opening  school-days  needed  to 
see. 

This  year  I  shall  be  sure  to  watch 
the  cauliflower  crop  and  put  up  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  pickle  like  that  made 
last  year.  A  friend  was  visiting  us  last 
Fall  when  a  large  basketful  of  cauli¬ 
flower  was  brought  in.  So  much  was 
there  of  it  that  I  was  at  a  loss  till  she 
suggested  pickling  some.  We  boiled  it 
in  salted  water  till  it  began  to  grow 
tender,  filled  it  into  fruit  jars,  put  a 
teaspoon  ful  of  *lry,  ground  mustard 
into  the  top  of  each  jar  and  filling  each 
to  the  brim  with  cold  vinegar,  screwed 
on  the  tops.  Somehow  I  was  doubtful 
about  that  pickle  till  we  tasted  it  in  the 
Winter;  after  that  my  doubt  was 
•  whether  I  should  be  able  to  put  up 
enough  to  supply  the  family’s  demand. 

Another  thing  this  friend  taught  us 
was  to  make  a  mocha  filling  for  layer 
cake.  We  used  Baker’s  cocoa  dry  from 
the  box  and  were  careful  to  save,  at 
breakfast  time,  a  little  of  the  blackest 
and  strongest  coffee  we  could  make. 
The  receipt  runs:  one-half  cup  of  melt¬ 
ed  butter,  one  and  a  half  cup  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
cocoa,  two  and  a  half  tablespoonfuls 
coffee  and  a  little  vanilla  flavoring. 
Stir  all  into  the  melted  butter.  This 
makes  a  rich  filling  and  if  the  cake  is 
made  in  three  layers  the  top  may  have 
a  thin  icing  made  of  sugar  stirred 
smooth  and  stiff  with  water  and  flav¬ 
ored,  or  it  can  be  simply  powdered  with 
fine  sugar.  pattie  lyman. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  8. 
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FOUNDED  1842 

Quality  Prints 

Get  quality  in  cotton 
dress-goods  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  last. 

Simpson  -Eddystone 
Silver  Grey  Prints 

are  calicoes  that  have 
been  recognized  for 
their  high  quality  for 
over  65  years.  Well 
woven  cloth.  Hand¬ 
some  new  designs. 
Intense  fast  color. 

If  yourdealerhasn’tSimp- 
son-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help 
him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mftf.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson.  Sr. 
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If  You  Dread 
WASH  DAY 

— Read  This— 


You  can  do  in 
one  hour,  what  now 
requires  a  whole  day. 

1  hour  of  easy  turning  of 
wheel  while  you  sit.  Clothes 
will  be  whiter,  will  last  longer. 
Use  an 

O.  K.  Washer 

Large  tub  of  rod  cypress,  will  never 
,  warp,  cannot  wabble. 

Lid  is  steam-proof,  keeping  water 
hot.  No  strength  needed  to  operate. 
Simple  Roller  Gearing  makes  it 
easy  for  child  to  operate.  Our 
guarantee  with 
each. 


H.  F.  Brammer 
Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  1454 
Davenport,  la. 


Write  For 
Free  Book 


F  ruits 
Canned  Whole 
Look  Best 


•  •  ,•  1 


The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  (illu¬ 
strated  here)  holds  peaches,  pears  and 
similar  fruits  whole. 

It  isn’t  longer  necessary  to  cut  such 
fine  fruits  into  small  pieces  and  have 
a  mushy  looking  mass  in  the  jar.  Fruits 
preserved  in  the  “  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  ” 
look  as  fine  as  when  fresh  picked — hand¬ 
some  in  the  jar,  handsome  on  the  table. 

The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  (with 
lightning  trimmings)  is  machine  made, 
of  superior  glass  and  safe  to  handle  be¬ 
cause  smooth  on  the  top.  It  is  very 
strong  and  seals  with  a  simple  down¬ 
ward  pressure  of  the  hand. 

\&.  Every  housewife  sending  her  grocer’s 

name  will  receive  a  book  of  preserving 
recipes  free. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  GOOD  BROOD  SOW. 

The  brood  sow  shown  in  the  picture, 
below  is  of  the  type  so  much  desired 
by  experienced  hog  men,  as  having  good 
bone  and  size,  the  ability  to  produce 
and  nourish  large  litters,  and  though 
they  possess  considerable  scale,  yet  they 
are  not  so  to  the  extent  of  being  coarse 
and  rough.  The  long  experienced  hog 
man  will  select  such  sows,  even  if  a 
little  rough,  because  they  are  good 
mothers  and  have  large  litters,  and  to 
get  fineness  of  bone  and  early  maturity 
in  the  pigs  will  depend  upon  such  traits 
being  inherited  from  the  boar,  which  it 
is  desirable  should  be  as  neat  and  com¬ 
pactly  built  as  possible.  The  sow  shown 
in  the  picture  has  produced  several  large 
■litters,  and  has  saved  all  the  pigs,  being 
•careful  and  gentle.  Though  not  purebred 


A  FA  KM  MONEY  MAKER. 

she  is  well  bred,  with  Poland  China 
blood  predominating.  The  importance 
of  the  brood  sow  may  be  realized  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  not  the  steer,  but 
the  hog,  that  is  the  great  American 
meat  animal.  w.  e.  d. 

Ohio. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  A  SPRAYED  ORCHARD. 

I  am  always  fearful  of  giving  advice, 
that  may  get  anyone  into  trouble,  hence 
1  give  my  experience  with  such  or- 
•chards,  and,  if  you  follow  my  advice, 
and  lose  an  animal,  for  I  have  heard  of 
their  being  poisoned  by  spray  material, 
do  not  lay  the  blame  at  my  door.  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  alone  could  do  little 
harm.  Poison  with  it  might,  if  one 
was  careless  in  spilling  it  around.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  using  a  solu¬ 
tion  strong  enough  to  kill  an  insect  as 
large  as  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil.  A 
hog  or  sheep,  naturally  would  have  to 
get  a  lot  of  the  material  to  do  them 
any  harm,  if  it  was  applied  only  to  the 
trees  with  the  normal  drip  on  the  grass 
underneath  and  about  them.  I  have 
for  years  sprayed  with  different  forms 
of  arsenical  poisons — last  year  using 
wholly  arsenate  of  lead,  three  pounds 
to  GO  gallons,  and  have  sheep,  swine  and 
calves  in  the  orchards,  at  the  same 
time,  and  never  a  case  of  injury.  If  we, 
through  an  accident  spilled  .some  of  the 
spray,  we  have  thrown  some  earth  over 
it.  Really  the  danger  is  slight,  but  it  is 
always  wise  to  exercise  care  in  handling 
poison  anywhere.  Most  accidents  come 
from  carelessness.  This  Spring  we 
cleaned  out  the  dry  stuff  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  our  tank  before  soaking  it  up 
for  this  year’s  campaign.  There  was 
about  a  half  pailful  of  lime  and  other 
sediment,  left  from  the  last  spraying  of 
the  potatoes  a  year  ago.  It  was  put 
in  a  pail,  and  later  I  found  thrown  on 
the  ground  in  a  cultivated  orchard,  I 
presume  with  the  thought  that  it  would 
soon  be  plowed  under.  Later,  my  wife 
missed  a  fine  hen  turkey,  for  which  she 
had  paid  a  high  price,  and  from  which 
she  was  expecting  many  eggs,  to  hatch 
in  due  season  into  turkeys  for  Thanks¬ 
giving.  She  found  her  in  that  orchard 
dead,  not  far  from  where  she  also  found 
the  lime  refuse  referred  to.  In  picking 


rr h tc  rural, 

up  the  lime  saturated  with  the  settlings 
from  several  tanks,  the  turkey  got 
enough  poison  to  destroy  her  future 
usefulness,  except  for  fertilizer,  and 
that  more  expensive  than  nitrogen  in 
old  leather  scraps.  I  doubt  not,  that 
turkey  might  have  taken  a  drink  out  of 
a  tank  of  the  mixture  as  applied  with¬ 
out  serious  injury,  but  this  was  differ¬ 
ent.  It  was  like  most  “bad  luck,”  sim¬ 
ply  bad  management,  or  carelessness. 

edw'd  van  ai.styne. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  last  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  some 
elaborate  experiments  to  test  the  effect 
of  arsenate  of  lead  on  hay  grown  in  a 
sprayed  orchard  are  recorded.  These 
show  the  possible  danger  of  continued 
feeding  of  hay  from  such  orchards. 


Garget. 

We  have  a  cow,  an  Alderney,  hitherto 
always  giving  milk  of  excellent  quality,  hut 
recently,  though  much  as  usual  while 
fresh,  after  standing  a  little,  it  acquires  a 
hitter  taste.  It  was  previously  discovered 
that  the  milk  from  one  teat  was  some¬ 
what  thick,  and  this  condition  seemed  to 
exist  by  turns  in  different  teats.  Can  you 
explain  the  reason  of  this  and  suggest  a 
remedy?  The  straining  cloth  has  been 
changed  repeatedly,  sometimes  using  only 
the  tine  wire  sieve  or  strainer  of  the  ket¬ 
tle,  which  has  been  scrubbed  with  little 
brush.  J.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Treat  the  cow  for  garget,  as  the  utensils 
do  not  seem  to  he  to  blame  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  milk,  and  you  say  that  the 
milk  came  thick  from  one  teat,  indicating 
mammitis  (garget).  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  have  had  her  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin.  as  that  is  a  necessary  procedure  in 
dairying.  (Jive  her  half  an  ounce  of  fluid 
extract  of  poke  root  and  two  drams  of 
saltpeter  twice  daily  In  water.  Lessen  the 
rations.  If  the  udder  shows  any  sign  of 
hardness  or  swelling  foment  with  hot  water 
twice  daily  and  then  rub  thoroughly  with 
fluid  extracts  of  poke  root  and  belladonna 
leaves.  a.  s.  a. 

Imperfect  Udder. 

What  can  T  do  for  a  two-year-old  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  heifer  that  has  an  imperfect 
udder.  She  freshened  April  26  with  three- 
quarters  of  her  udder  very  much  swollen 
and  the  left  front  quarter  of  her  udder 
not  swollen  much.  The  quarters  that  were 
swollen  are  all  right  now,  but  the  one 
that  did  not  swell  up  very  much  is  about 
one-third  the  size  it  ought  to  be,  and  has 
little  lumps  in  it  about  the  size  of  a 
hulled  walnut.  There  seems  to  be  no  sore¬ 
ness  and  not  much  milk.  Would  it  be  a 
good  idea  to  Inflate  the  small  quarter  with 
air?  H.  h.  u. 

Ohio. 

Inflating  with  air  may  do  some  good 
if  there  has  been  an  attack  of  garget,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  your  statement.  Better  sim¬ 
ply  hand  massage  the  quarter  three  times 

daily  and  feed  to  stimulate  milk  flow. 

a.  s.  A. 


Because  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubulars  have  suspend¬ 
ed,  self-balancing  bowls 
containing  neither  disks  nor  other  contraptions, 
and  produce  twice  the  skimming  force,  skim 
twice  as  clean,  skim  faster  and  wash  several 
times  easier  than  common  separators.  That  is 
why  fanners  all  over  the  world  call  Tubulars 
“The  World’s  Best.” 

World’s  biggest  separator  works.  Branch 
factories  in  Canada  and  Germany.  Sales  easily 
exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  combined.  Prob¬ 
ably  replace  more  common  separators  than  any 

one  maker 
of  such  ma¬ 
chines  sells. 

Write  for 
catalogue 
No.  153 


THE  SIIARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  oiiehtkk,  pa. 

€hlouK<b  III.,  Hun  Frniicluco,  diil.,  1'orlJund,  Or«. 
Toronto,  Onu.,  VV  liinlpctic,  dun. 


GET  OUT 
QUICK 

That  is  what  happens  to  disk-filled  and  other 
common,  complicated  cream  separators  when 
farmers  try  them  in  comparison  witti  simple, 
sanitary,  easy  to  clean,  wear-a-lifetime 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 


All  thpr® 
li  to  tho 
Himplo 
Sharpie* 
Dairy 
Tubular 


“  Because 
com¬ 
ma- 
are  out 
date  with 
top-heavy 
contain- 
40  to  60 
or  other 
as  hard 
clean. 


NEW-YORKER 


SWEEPING 
THE  FIELD 


That’s  What  The 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

arc  doing  this  year  in  even  greater 
degree  than  ever  before.  1910 
sales  to  date  are  2f>%  ahead  of  all 
previous  records,  and-  growing 
weekly.  The  De  Laval  Shops — 
the  capacity  of  which  is  increased 
every  year — are  working  day  and 
night  to  meet  the  demand.  All- 
around  De  Laval  superiority  is 
i  becoming  as  universally  recognized 
in  Farm  as  it  long  has  been  in 
Factory  cream  separators.  1910 
buyers  will  accept  nothing  else. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


166-107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  S.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  9T8 
SAN  FR ANCIBCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 

MONTREAL 
14  <L  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 

that  will  hold  12  to  15  gallons  $1.00  each.  Try  one 
and  you  will  want  more.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS, 
Spring  llill  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pig's  sill  sold. 

Ain  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON.  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire1,  America  I)o  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  lH.iilt, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOY KRDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  LI  J  NT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. 

in  Connecticut.  8ows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July ;  la le,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbleilale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Mature  aiilnmjn  Weigh  G00  to  960  pounds.  Several  litter*  thiM 
spring  of  12,  13  and  H,  one  of  16  and  ono  of  17  so  far.  Litters 
last  year  averaged  11. 

H.  C.  &  II.  It.  llAKPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.V. 


The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N  Y. 


nilPflPC  THE  big,  DKEP  I  I  I  lows 

UUnUUO  that  grow  and  nmturo  quickly. 
Pigs  and  (Jilts  for  sale  at  all  timos. 

SHE  NAN  GO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer,  Pa. 


Pfll  I  IP  PI |  DC  From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIl  I  U  TO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COI.I, IKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
oiglitnios.  Giro.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES— From  Imported  Podigreed  Stock, 
Genuine  Drivers  Farm  grown  Puppies.  will  make 
fine  drivers  at  bargain  prices.  Ira  Keiler,  Prospect,  0. 


For  Sale— ANGORA  GOATS 

from  acelobrated  registered  strain  (sires  imported 
by  tho  late  William  Whitney)  to  close  out  stock. 
This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Address 

KDW1N  11.  HAUD  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


A  Real  Necessity  About  Poultry  Yards 
and  Buildings. 

INEXPENSIVE.  EFFICIENT.  UNIFORM. 

EASY  TO  USE. 


KRESO  DIP  NO.  I 

will  put  an  end  to  Lice  and  Mites; 
slop  loss  from  contagious  disease; 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY  AND  DEODORIZE. 

One  Gallon 
Makes  lOO  Gallons 

of  disinfectant  solution  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  use. 

Spray  or  sprinkle  it  about  the  poultry 
buildings  and  runs.  Put  a  little  in  the 
drinking  water.  Dip  the  birds  if  they 
are  badly  infested  with  lice. 

This  is  the  best  possible  means  of  in¬ 
suring  the  health  andth  ift  of  your  flock. 
It  will  do  just  as  much  for 

Horses,  Cattle, 

Sheep  and  Hogs. 

The  ideal  material  for  killing  lice, 
treating  scab,  mange  and  ringworm  and 
protecting  against  Hog  Cholera  and 
other  contagious  diseases. 

Write  for  our  free  booklets  giving  in¬ 
formation  about  common  animal  dis¬ 
eases  and  suggestions  for  treatment. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  is  for  sale 
by  all  druggists. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

Dept,  of  Animal  Industry.  Detroit,  Mich. 


PDR  C  A  I  E  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMB.  Berlin  Pride 
run  CALL  No.  320,250.  Born  Feb.  limit.  Sired  by 
Wnrdwell's  Michael  No.  237. Mill.  Dam  Wardwoll's 
No.  329,  Registry  No.  204,540.  Price  $25.00.  Also 
SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMB,  Ward  well's  Michael  No. 
237,568.  Lambed  in  1901.  Dam,  Old  Harry  No.  8,666. 
Sire,  Fortification  No. 9,448.  Bred  by  B.  11.  Marnier. 
Imported  by  Henry  L.  Ward  well,  duly  7.  1906. 
Price  $25.01).  Address  :  CHAS.  M.  JARVIS,  Berlin,  Conn 


WANTFn  immediately.  PAIR  OF  CTFCRC 
?v  m  n  i  cu  perfectly  matcheo  w  1  cl  no 

Yearlings,  Island  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  preferred. 
State  what  you  have,  where  they  can  lie  seen,  and 
tlie  price.  Address,  E.  S.  FARNSWORTH, 

495  Rutherford  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  brunches 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING.  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

Throe  to  five  loads  fresh  cows  and  furrowed 
si  ringers  always  on  hand.  Holsteins,  Ayrshiros, 
Guernseys— all  grades  of  cows.  Sold  in  lots  to  suit 
buyers,  Also  Registered  Holsteins  and  Ayrshire* 
on  hand.  Consult  P.  L.  HAWLEY,  Stillwater,  Saratoga 
Co.,  New  York.  H.  R.  Tel.  99-R. 


Vmi  Pon't  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
lull  Ud  II  I  MIIU1U  yon  a  reg.  Jersey  hull,  host 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R,  F,  SHANNON,  9117  Liberty  St,.  I’itl sl.nrg,  Pa. 

I  AIIRFI  —REGISTERED  JERSEYS  ONLY 

LnUlILL  Fern's  Jubilee  78852,  as  well  bred  in 
“butter  linos’’  as  any  bull  in  tiro 
world,  heads  tho  herd. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


I  ERSE YS  FOR  SALE-Two  solid  color  Bull  Calves, 
J  dropped  Nov.  21,  09  Feb.  25, ’10.  Sire  the  best 
"Pure  St.  Lambert"  living.  These  calves  are  more 
than  75 i  pure  St.  Lambert;  quality  high.  Herd 
averages  a  pound  butter  from  17  lbs.  milk. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  It.  it.  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  BLOOMINCjDALE  HERD  OF 

HO  I..8TEI  N-KKIKSI ANS 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution.  Best  Individuality. 

If  those  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
soe  them.  125  to  select  f rorn.  A  nimals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.l.  Cai.vkS. 
A.  A.  COltTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS-  FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAWNDAI.K  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pletertje  llenger- 
veld’s  Count  DeKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  HOUR, 

Wellington,  Ohio 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monklaud,  who  is  the  dam  of  tho  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

w.  VV.  B1.AK1C  A  UK  COLL,,  l'no  II,  l»a. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  homo  of  tho  Champion  two-year-old  heifor  and 
the  ex*Chnmpion  two  and  tliroo  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  siro  Noxomall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  typo  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
I.,  a.  RUVMANN,  WIIKICLING.  W,  Vu. 


FARM 
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A  VISIT  TO  A  RURAL  DAKOTA  SCHOOL. 

On  a  Friday  morning  in  April,  nftor  an 
early  breakfast,  I  faced  north  and  trudged 
against  a  fierce  wind  to  a  schoolhouse  at 
the  cross  roads  three  miles  distant  from 
Brookings,  So.  Dak.  I  carried  in  my  coat 
pocket  a  number  of  common  hen's  eggs  in 
various  stages  of  incubation.  Occasionally 
when  the  wind  was  extra  swift  1  turned  my 
face  toward  Brookings  and  “backed  for¬ 
ward”,  but  did  not  make  very  good  speed 
by  this  plan.  I  remembered  an  “ancient” 
story  about  a  boy  who  was  late  for  school, 
and  on  being  reprimanded  for  tardiness  by 
his  teacher,  explained  that  the  road  was 
slippery  that  for  every  step  which  he  took 
forward  he  slipped  two  steps  back.  Being 
asked  how  he  reached  school  he  remarked 
that  he  had  turned  about  and  walked  the 
other  way.  At  about  nine  o’clock  1  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  schoolhouse  door  and  was  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  by  Mr.  J.  LcKoy  Brandon, 
the  teacher.  I  became  much  interested  in 
the  faces  of  the  pupils  as  they  studied  and 
recited.  IIow  it  all  carried  me  back  to  my 
own  boyhood  days  and  the  “little  red  school 
house”  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  At  noon  time 
1  was  sent  to  the  prairie  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Sheldon,  fellow  members  of 
Brookings  Orange,  and  there  enjoyed  a  line 
dinner  with  the  family.  Two  sons,  stalwart 
young  fellows,  are  living  at  home  and  help¬ 
ing  to  run  the  big  farm  successfully  and 
profitably. 

Soon  after  dinner  I  wandered  back  to 
the  schoolhouse  and  heard  class  after  class 
tell  of  the  things  they  had  learned.  The 
pupils  in  United  States  History  took  up  the 
Presidents  and  were  greatly  interested  when 
1  told  them  of  meeting  Presidents  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt  and  how  their  personalities 
impressed  me.  Some  very  interesting  points 
were  also  brought  out  concerning  Presidents 
Grant,  Garfield  and  Cleveland.  “Personal¬ 
ity  in  Pedagogy”  is  a  very  important  point 
for  the  instructor  to  keep  iu  mind.  During 
the  afternoon  several  visitors  came  in  and 
after  recess  the  hour  or  more  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  potatoes,  corn  and 
embryo  development  in  the  hen’s  egg.  Never 
were  pupils  more  attentive  and  rarely  have 
1  seen  people  show  such  interest  in  these 
prosaic  subjects.  1  told  them  of  my  own 
experience  in  propagating  Dakota  Red  pota¬ 
toes,  and  even  the  little  tots  sat  up  and 
paid  attention.  Think  of  it — teaching  pu¬ 
pils  about  “spuds.”  I  told  them  that  some¬ 
times  our  teacher  in  the  old  school  days 
used  to  tell  us  backward  boys  that  we 
“didn’t  know  beans,”  and  that  she  had  the 
best  of  it,  because  we  did  not  know 
“beans”  in  those  days,  but  to-day,  iu 
the  schools,  beans  are  studied  and  likewise 
corn.  Alfalfa,  and  many  other  crops,  also 
the  soil,  the  farm  animals,  the  birds,  the 
trees  and  a  dozen  other  rural  subjects.  Then 
we  considered  how  to  test  seed  corn  for  fer¬ 
tility  and  inquired  into  the  part  of  the  ker¬ 
nel  which  is  termed  “the  embryo.”  Well! 
but  those  children  were  interested  and 
awake  you  may  believe. 

Then  we  looked  into  the  eggs.  We  did 
not  decide  which  was  first,  the  lieu  or  the 
egg,  but  we  learned  somewhat  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “life  within  the  egg.”  It 
is  a  fascinating  study.  Huxley,  the  great 
scientist,  says  that  the  development  of  the 
embryo  in  the  egg  is  “the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world.”  It  certainly  is  a 
“live”  topic.  What  “miracle”  is  more  won¬ 
derful  than  the  forming  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  chick  in  11  days  of  Incubation,  the  subse¬ 
quent  growth  for  nine  or  ten  days  and  the 
final  bursting  forth  from  the  shell  to  life 
in  the  world?  I  told  these  eager  listeners, 
among  other  things,  of  the  special  shell 
breaker  or  “ice  plow”  that  the  chick  has  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end  of  his  upper  bill  for 
cracking  the  shell  of  the  egg.  I  described 
as  well  as  1  could  the  coming  forth  of  the 
chick  from  ids  prison,  and  how  to  manage 
the  fluffy  fellows  after  they  were  well 
hatched.  As  Mr.  Brandon  and  I  sauntered 
homeward  together  we  talked  of  the  great 
movement  for  instructing  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  tin*  new  agriculture  and  the  new 
home  ideas,  and  we  both  were  inclined  to 
feel  enthusiastic  over  the  progress  of  the 
new  education  that  connects  the  school 
studying  with  the  home  and  farm  living, 
and  trains  the  boys  and  girls  for  helpful 
work  in  our  great  agricultural  State  of 
South  Dakota.  ahtiicr  a.  buicham. 


Horses  Direct  front  the  Farm. 

Gould  I  buy  horses  direct  from  farm 
where  raised  by  advertising  for  what  I 
waut  in  your  paper?  I  cannot  understand 
wiiy  horses  could  not  be  bought  that  way 
to  the  profit  of  both  seller  and  buyer  If 
they  can  be  brought  together. 

Westwood,  N.  J.  v.  a.  m. 

You  can  certainly  find  plenty  of  farm¬ 
ers  with  horses  to  sell  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Whether  such  direct  buying  would  be  more 
satisfactory  than  dealing  where  you  could 
see  the  horse  is  a  question.  Most  buyers 
want  to  examine  the  horse  and  drive  or 
work  with  him  before  accepting  hint. 
Tims  they  are  better  satisfied  to  buy  of 
some  nearby  denier  who  can  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  There  ought  to  be  a  fair  saving 
in  dealing  direct  with  the  men  who  raise 
the  ltorse,  but,  at  best,  you  would  assume 
some  risk  in  buying  from  a  distance. 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

The  first  sale  of  the  IIolstein-Friesian 
Breeders’  Consignment  Sales  Co.  occurred  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  Ground,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  May  31,  and  was  a  success  in  every 
way,  bringing  out  a  good  attendance  from 
Ohio  as  well  as  several  of  the  Western 
States.  Eighty  bead,  including  young  and 
mature  stock,  sold  for  .$12,800.  The  highest- 
priced  cow,  Queen  do  Kol  Bonhem,  74017, 
with  a  record  of  23.517  pounds  butter  and 
546.6  pounds  milk  in  seven  days,  was  sold 
to  Idle  Hour  1’Iace  Stock  Farm,  Geneva, 
Ohio,  for  $450.  Among  the  leading  buyers 
were:  J.  W.  Williams,  Bryant,  Ind. ;  J.  R. 
Ross  &  Son,  Blanchester,  Ohio;  C.  M.  Bot- 
terna,  Irvington,  Ind.;  Dr.  P.  II.  Sigrlst, 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio;  George  J.  Hall, 
North  Olmstead,  Ohio;  A.  F.  Ilomsher, 
Hope,  Ind. 

The  sale  was  in  charge  of  F.  G.  Johnston, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  was  his  first  sale, 
but  the  way  it  was  conducted  speaks  well 
for  his  ability  as  a  sales  manager.  October 
19-20  next  has  been  decided  upon  as  the 
dates  for  the  next  sale,  when  150  head  will 
be  selected  from  the  leading  herds  of  Ohio. 

£).  V.  A. 


Shoe  Boil. 

I  have  just  bought  a  horse  which  has  a 
large  shoe  boil  on  leg.  Can  I  have  it 
taken  olf?  A  neighbor  of  mine  says  he  can 
cut  it  off  and  not  hurt  horse  auy.  What 
would  you  advise?  J.  B. 

New  York. 

The  shoe  boil  may  he  cut  off,  hut  it 
would  be  best  to  employ  a  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian  to  do  the  work,  as  he  will  give 
intelligent  after  treatment,  and  be  more 
likely  to  prevent  an  unsightly  scar  than 
one  who  operates  without  previous  scientific 
training.  a.  s.  a. 


Lump  Jaw. 

Will  you  give  a  remedy  for  lumpy  jaw? 
We  have  a  fine  Ayrshire  cow  and  we  are 
afraid  she  will  have  lumpy  jay.  She  has 
a  lump  ou  her  under  jaw ;  it  is  on  the 
bone.  She  gives  lots  of  milk — 12  quarts 
at  a  milking.  She  has  had  her  second 
calf.  o.  h. 

The  lump  either  should  be  cleanly  dis¬ 
sected  out  by  the  veterinarian,  who  then 
will  cauterize  the  wound,  or  split  open  and 
swabbed  with  a  caustic,  such  as  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  II  would  be  best  to  employ 
nu  expert,  as  such  cases  do  not  respond 
well  to  home  treatment.  Surgical  treat¬ 
ment  gives  most  promise  of  success. 

A.  s.  A. 

Feed  for  Old  Mare. 


What  is  the  best  feed  for  an  old  maro 
with  foal,  and  what  should  the  colt  be 
fed,  if  anything?  The  colt  is  not  due  for 
two  months  yet.  d.  p  .B. 

New  York. 


Feed  the  maro  grass,  and  if  she  is  not 
in  good  order,  or  grass  poor,  add  oats  and 
a  little  bran.  If  mare  has  plenty  of  milk 
for  foal  that  will  he  sufficient  at  first,  but 
as  early  as  possible  get  foal  to  licking 
oatmeal,  and  gradually  increase  amount 
and  add  a  little  wheat  bran.  The  foal 
should  ho  eating  heartily  of  crushed 
(screened)  oats,  bran  and  grass  or  hay 
at  weaning  time,  and  then  will  do  well. 
If  dam  has  little  milk,  sweetened,  reduced 
milk  from  cow  may  be  fed  as  an  adjunct, 
but  if  it  is  used  we  would  advise  adding 
an  ounce  of  lime  water  per  pint,  and 
using  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  Is  poor  in 
butter  fat.  A.  s.  A. 


American  Automatic 
Milk  Can  Cleaner 


WILL  SHIP  CAH 
CLEANER  ON 
IS  DAYS  TRIAL 


any  price,  if  I  could  not  got  another. 


Read  what  a 
few  of  our 
Customers 
Say : 

Ameiy,  Win., 
May  31.  1910. 
American 
Grain  Sepa¬ 
rator  Co. 

Dt'a  r  SI  m : 

The  Milk  Can 
Ouunor  that  I 
I>  o  ii  k  h  t 
through  your 
Mr.  Oust  KU,  is 

tilt)  Incut  thiujf 
that  was  ever 
Iu  veil  tad,  I 
would  not  ho 
without  It  for 

Or«T  doilNHON. 


AnioH.ni>  Grain  Separator  Co.  Davenport,  la.,  May  13,  l»10. 

Uecrivvd  my  Milk  Can  Cleaner  and  It  work*  perfect.  I  went 
out  with  it  thin  afternoon  to  noma  of  the  large  Dairymen  and 
they  thought  It  waa  a  hue  thing.  K.  Hamm. 

Write  us  at  once  for  price  list  ancl  Catalog  and 
order  a  machine,  which  we  will  guarantee  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 

American  Crain  Separator  Co. 

No.  10.15  Essex  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MILK  NEWS 


Add  an  Qitra  layer  to  yoor 
milk  profits  I  Quickly  cooled  and 
aerated  milk  makes  higher  pricctlcreum 
BBil  batter.  We  will  explain  the  won¬ 
derful  working  of  the  profit-paving 
Chism  pi o.i  M  ilk  Cooler  Aerator. 
It  makes  dairy  profits  bigger.  Write. 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 
lltU  HU  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MAKES  LEATHER  STAND  THE  WEATHER 


For  nearly  75  years  the  name  ' 


ICI 


H.  I 


^ AN ESS  SON? 


Frank  Miller"  has  stood  among  the  makers  and  users  of  harness  like 
silverware.  The  same  high  standard  adopted  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  ago  is  maintained  today. 

The  Frank  Miller  Harness  Specialties  make 
harness,  buggy  and  auto  tops,  fly  nets,  and  all  black 
leather  goods  look  like  new.  Makes  them  soft  and 
pliable,  makes  them  wear  longer.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold,  rain  or  sunshine.  Easy  to  apply. 
Economy  tc  use  them.  Satisfaction  assured. 


‘Sterling"  on 


*  rncrAncn  w 


FRANK  MILLER’S 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  BOOK 


HARNESS  SOAP 
HARNESS  OIL 
HARNESS  DRESSING 


Sold  By  Harness  Dealers,  Hardware  and  General  Stares. 

Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority  will 
recommend  the  old  reliable  Frank  Miller’s. 

“ BLACK  BEAUTY” 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfully 
Interesting  book,  the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  of  the 
horse.  Probably  no  book  tins  ever  received  such 
universal  and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the 
secular  and  religious  press. 

Write  us  to-day.  mentioning  this  paper,  and  en¬ 
close  ft  cents  in  postage,  to  cover  mailing  expense 
and  we'll  promptly  mail  you  a  copy  of  “BI.ACK 
BEAUTY,”  200  pages,  colored  covers,  free  of  charge. 
Don’t  delay.  Supply  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1838 
348-351  West  Jitltti  St.,  New  York  City 


HARNESS 

!  OIL 

:  1**'  Acici  iv  C»_ 


i/^MANUrACTimE:o  BTj 

EftaRtANK  MILLER* 
XNffl.YDBEl 


t  FRANK  MILLERS 
[HARNESS  DRESSING 


|  ’  nmTlMl 
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•TTIE  FRANK  MIl.LCg  OO 
nxw  YOU  0  *  *- 


= PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Cutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your  silo  in  less  time,  with  less 
power  and  with  less  trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  every  machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it. 
If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  n  PAPEC. 

Send  today  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Dox  10  Shortsvillc.  New  York. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Stronger  hoops  than 
others.  Have  three  bear¬ 
ings  all  around  the  doors 
like  a  safe  or  refrigerator 
door.  Staves  soaked  in 
creosote  preservative  if 
you  wish.  Our  Silos  nrc 
different  from  other  Round 
Silos.  Free  Catalog  gives 
\  post  card  will  bring  it. 
CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  WEST  STREET  RUTLAND  VT 


FillYourSiloFirstl 

Pay  Afterwards 

Wo  want  to  prove  to  you  thnt  our  mnehinoii 
ore  a  good  Investment  before  you  give  up 
your  money.  We  know  they  ore  so  good  that 
[we  do  not  feel  It  a  risk  to  ■■ 

inako  this  offer.  Just  tell  In  our 

us  your  needs.  11  60ttl 

Year 


Try  My  Stanchions 
i  Stalls, Feed  and 
Litter  Carriers 
*at  My  Risk 


SANITARY  BARN 
W/tW  tQLIPtllNT  MAX 


I  guarantee  satisfaction  with  every  port  < 
equipment,  whether  you  buy  one  stall  or  a 
complete  barn  equipment. 

JAMES  SANITARY  STALLS.  ALIGNING  STANCHIONS. 

FEED  ANO  LITTER  CARRIERS  and  oltior  convuniencoi 
are  endorsed  by  the  best  business  dairy¬ 
men  for  convenience,  sanitation  ami 
economy.  New  improvements  place 
JAMK.H  goods  more  than  ever  beyond 
comparison  with  others.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  I>.  James,  Mgr.,  KKNT  MFC*.  (O., 

130 Cunt'  St. .  Ft.  Atkiuuou,  \VU. 


r  D  I  I  M  Q*  C  IMPROVED 

VjHUiuD  O  warriner 

STANCHION 


“  My  bam  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb’s  j 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  1  should  have  lostiny 
rows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bemardstown,  Mass.  I 
Booklet  free. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  Mo,  Forest  vlllc,  Conn. 


SILOFILL.ING 
MACHINERY 

ha.  60  ysnr.’oxporinncfl  behind  it — more  experience 
than  any  other  machinery  of  its  kind  made.  It  haa 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  inovury  dairy  and 
intensive  farming  district  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  not  ouly 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  bs  fres  from  defos tn  at  till  timoa  hut  alio  to  bo 
tho  Btrongoftt,  most  durable  and  modern  of  any- 
Dianufnctured  Our  offer  will  help  yon  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Auk  an  export's  advico  if 
you  care  to. 

Our  large  free  catalog  shows  oar  complete  line. 
Write  for  ii. 

E.W.  ROSSCO.Box  13  Springfiold,  Ohio 

*  We  .1.0  manufacture  the  Ross  Silo 


w 


y 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  Is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Busins,  showing  model  stables. 

Fonter  stool  Stanchion  Co., 
!M)ti  lira.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  IS.  Y 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  OpeningSilo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  anti  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 

Experience,  antedating-  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  its  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 
most  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  pml  ““ 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Box  I  1,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y.  ' 


r  KOHKItTSON’H  C  IIA1N 
r  HANGING  STANCHIONS 
!  “I  have  itaed  them  for  more 
I  than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  lasut  of  nni la- 
faction  in  every  way,”  writca 
Jiiatua  II.  Cooley,  M  l).,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  dujrs’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  K0UICKT80N 
TViuh.St.,  ForestvflU*,  Conn. 


AgSORBINE. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-3AVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  anil  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

Interaatlonal  Silo  Co..  B3  Iflnln  St..  Llue.riJItt.  l‘S» 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER ||3  C*  m 
AND  INDIGESTION  L/UlYU 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 
go  yuan!  sale.  Sund  fur 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  Ktop  pain  from  a 
Nl>lint,Nido  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Hook  2  D  frets  *2.00  a 
bottle  nt  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSOKBINE.JK.,for  mankind,  $L 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments,  Kn- 
larged  glands,  vein*  or  muscles — beat* 
ulcers — sllavs  pain.  Book  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mats, 


Mikes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohi® 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

During  the  month  of  May  Publishers’ 
Desk  received  and  answered  152  inquir¬ 
ies  for  rating  of  houses  desiring  to  do 
business  with  farmers.  We  recovered 
92  claims  for  collecting,  amounting  to 
$2,164.60.  We  collected  for  subscribers 
$1,551.66.  We  do  not  propose  to  con¬ 
tinue  these  reports  regularly  every 
month;  but  we  just  thought  some  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  amount  of  the  work  would 
be  interesting  to  some  of  our  friends. 
It  is  the  general  effect  of  the  work  that 
we  expect  to  yield  the  best  results,  but 
incidentally  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
belt)  out  an  individual  farmer  through 
the  power  of  publicity  and  public  influ¬ 
ence. 

Charles  A.  Cyphers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  filed  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  showing  liabilities  of  $61,762.37. 
The  assets  are  $125.  Mr.  Cyphers  has 
been  in  the  poultry  supply  business  for 
some  years.  Some  years  ago  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Model  Poultry  Farm  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  poultry  and  producing 
eggs.  Stock  was  sold  to  poultrymen 
throughout  the  country,  under  the  plan 
of  co-operative  buying  and  selling.  It 
was  not  a  success,  and  the  company 
failed.  Of  course  the  investors  in  the 
stock  lost  their  investment.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  offended  Mr.  Cyphers  at;the  time 
by  refusing  to  carry  the  advertising  of 
the  stock  proposition,  which  was  carried 
bv  other  papers. 

Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  was 
so  badly  mixed  up  in  insurance  scandals, 
has  been  a  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York  State  for  the  past  12  years, 
where  lie  has  faithfully  looked  after 
the  interests  of  railroads,  express  com¬ 
panies  and  corporate  interests  generally, 
and  did  all  that  he  could  to  defeat  par¬ 
cels  post.  He  was  originally  elected  and 
re-elected  to  this  position  by  New  York 
State  Senators  and  Assemblymen  who 
were  sent  to  Albany  by  farmers’  votes. 
Mr.  Dcpew  is  now  an  avowed  candi¬ 
date  for  re-election  for  another  term. 

I  f  he  is  successful  it  will  again  be  by 
the  votes  of  farmers.  If  farmers  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  men  to  Albany  and  Wash¬ 
ington  to  represent  railroads,  express 
companies  and  other  corporate  interests, 
then  they  should  not  complain  at  the 
extortion  of  these  companies.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  intellisrende  of  the  farm 
community  that  Mr.  Depew  should  even 
suggest  the  possibility  of  going  back  to 
Washington  in  opposition  to  their  inter¬ 
ests  through  the  votes  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  We  think  there  is  a  new  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  State  that  will  surprise  the 
Hon.  Chauncey  Depew  when  he  gets 
close  enough  to  the  people  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  sentiments. 

I  have  just  received  your  very  valuable 
favor  and  remittance  for  .$267  from  the 

Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  for  their  error  in  failing 
to  deliver  car  of  onions  to  the  party  hold¬ 
ing  the  bill  of  lading  when  demanded,  about 
May  25,  1909.  As  you  know,  the  car  had 
been  billed  flat  to  another  commission  firm 
of  Chicago.  I  tried  hard  to  get  some  attor¬ 
ney  to  undertake  to  collect  this  claim  for 
.‘’K  per  cent,  of  it,  but  could  not  find  any 
who  would  undertake  it.  A  neighbor  told 
me  of  the  colllections  that  The  It.  N.-Y. 
made  for  its  subscribers.  I  had  but  little 
hopes  of  the  claim,  but  decided  to  see  what 
you  could  do.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
pav  you  for  the  valuable  service.  Hurrah 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  a.  c.  Thompson. 

Falfurias,  Texas. 

This  has  been  rather  an  interesting 
case  as  well  as  an  important  one.  In 
May,  1909,  Mr.  Thompson  was  induced 

by  a  special  representative  of  S.  F. 
Fish  &  Co.  of  189  South  Water  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  to  ship  them  a  carload  of 
crystal  wax  onions.  The  representative’s 
name  was  A.  W.  Burnett  and  he  claimed 
to  represent  Fish  &  Co.  on  a  salary  and 
examined  the  car  of  onions  as  it  was 
loaded.  He  offered  a  cash  advance  of 
60  cents  per  crate  on  consignment  and 
this  was  accepted,  payment  to  be  made 
in  a  sight  draft  with  bill  of  lading  at¬ 
tached  on  Fish  &  Co.  Mr.  Burnett  at¬ 
tended  to  the  billing  and  routing  of  the 
car  and  the  forwarding  of  the  draft  and 
B-L,  which  was  deposited  in  a  local 
bank  for  collection  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Thompson.  The  car  was  bill  flat,  that 
is  directed  to  Fish  &  Co.  The  draft  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chicago  before  the  car  and  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  by  wire  to  hold 
the  draft  until  the  arrival  of  the  car. 
On  arrival  of  the  car  Fish  &  Co.  wired 
Mr.  Thompson  to  reduce  the  draft  15 
cents  per  crate  and.  they  would  pay  the 
balance.  This  Mr.  Thompson  refused 
to  do.  After  waiting  several  days  Mr. 
Thomnson  wired  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  to  have  the  bill  of 
lading  and  the  car  turned  over  to  T. 
D.  Randall  &  Co.,  92  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  T.  D.  Randall 

&  Co.  received  the  bill  of  lading  and 
presented  it  early  in  the  morning  of 
May  26  to  the  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co.  He  was  told  that  the  car  had  just 


been  turned  over  to  Fish  &  Co.,  and  he 
was  refused  possession  of  it.  This  re¬ 
fusal  was  made  before  Fish  &  Co.  had 
removed  any  of  the  onions  from  the  car. 
Mr.  Randall,  however,  had  made  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  onions  which  he 
found  at  the  time  in  good  condition  and 
which  he  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least 
90  cents  per  crate  at  the  time  he  de¬ 
manded  possession  of  them.  Fish  & 
Co.  took  away  some  three  or  four  loads 
of  the  goods  and  in  the  meantime  the 
railroad  company  had  begun  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  status  of  the  case 
through  their  Falfurrias,  Texas,  office, 
and  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
stopped  Fish  &  Co.  from  unloading  the 
car  and  ordered  the  goods  replaced. 
Some  days  later  Fish  &  Co.  did  replace 
the  same  number  of  crates  of  onions  but 
not  the  same  onions  that  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  car  by  them.  Matters  then 
dragged  along  for  several  days  and  in 
the  meantime  the  onions  remained  on 
the  track  six  days  when  they  were 
turned  over  to  Randall  &  Co.  During 
this  time  the  onions  had  deteriorated 
in  value  and  Randall  &  Co.  were  obliged 
to  sell  them  at  50  cents  per  crate,  mak¬ 
ing  a  loss  to  Mr.  Thompson  on  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  40  cents  per  crate,  and  a  total 
loss  of  some  20  odd  crates  which  had 
been  removed  by  Fish  &  Co.,  and  re¬ 
placed  several  days  later  by  another 
variety  and  a  totally  worthless  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  total  loss  to  Mr.  Thompson 
on  the  shipment  was  $267.  There  was 
some  effort  made  to  induce  Fish  &  Co. 
to  settle  for  the  onions  removed  from 
the  car  and  later  replaced  by  worthless 
stuff,  but  with  no  results.  The  Chicago 
representatives  of  the  railroad  refused  to 
acknowledge  responsibility.  The  freight 
charges  amount  to  $210.48.  The  em¬ 
barrassment  in  the  situation  came  from 
the  fact  that  the  shipment  was  made 
Fish  &  Co.  as  a  consignment  to  be  sold 
on  commission  with  an  advance  pavment 
of  60  cents  per  crate  but  the  goods 
were  not  sold  to  them.  Another  embar¬ 
rassment  was  the  fact  that  the  car  had 
been  shipped  flat  to  Fish  &  Co.  and  this 
enabled  them  to  get  possession  of  the  car 
without  paying  the  draft  and  receiving 
the  bill  of  lading.  If  Mr.  Thompson 
had  addressed  the  car  to  himself,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  and  sent  his  draft  and  bill  of 
lading  through  the  bank,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  notify  Fish  &  Co.  of  its  arrival, 
Fish  &  Co.  could  not  then  have  secured 
possession  of  the  car  without  first  pay¬ 
ing  the  draft  and  releasing  the  bill  of 
lading.  The  attention  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  called  to  the  case  by  a  subscriber  at 
Falfurrias  in  September  last,  and  after 
a  study  of  the  case  we  were  satisfied  that 
the  railroad  company  had  made  them¬ 
selves  liable  by  refusing  to  turn  the  car 
over  to  Randall  &  Co.  when  they  pre¬ 
sented  the  bill  of  lading  and  made  the 
demand  for  it,  but  if  they  were  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  failure  to  recognize  Ran¬ 
dall  &  Co.  then  they  were  clearly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  delay  because  of  with¬ 
drawing  the  delivery  from  Fish  &  Co., 
and  on  these  grounds  we  put  in  a  de¬ 
mand  for  $267  against  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thompson.  We 
have  been  at  it  ever  since  and  have 
just  succeeded  in  closing  the  settlement 
and  forwarding  the  check  to  Mr.  j 
Thompson  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
claim.  In  this  connection  we  want  to 
give  credit  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Randall  for  his 
courtesy  and  painstaking  co-operation 
with  us  in  furnishing  evidence  to  con¬ 
vince  the  railroad  company  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  were  obliged  to  call 
uoon  him  several  times  in  a  busy  season 
and  his  response  was  always  prompt  and 
intelligent  and  fully  seconded  all  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  redress  for  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son.  It  is  also  only  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  H.  C.  Pribble,  Freight  Claim  Audit¬ 
or  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  gave  our  j 
claims  and  demands  in  the  matter  court¬ 
eous  consideration.  We  felt  as  usual 
that  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  but  his  disposition  seemed  to 
be  fair  and  considerate  and  settlement 
was  made  finally  without  any  attempts 
to  discount  it  in  any  way. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
cases  we  have  yet  handled ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  distinct  triumph  for  shippers. 
There  is  a  redress  for  goods  lost  or  dam¬ 
aged  in  transit ;  and  the  public  opinion 
expressed  through  the  press  will  com¬ 
pel  adjustment  when  the  responsibility 
is  located  and  redress  demanded. 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 

$50  to  $300 

SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 


% 


e1$m 
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a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  ‘n  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced  xyoy  *  yy 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of  yy  "  * 

similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him  yy£\A  & /x  MM  S 

be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a  yyv\/%y/  G  Ct 


5-Hm-P.  Only  $119.50 


Biggest  and  Best 

BOOK 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Prom.,  Wm.  Galloway  Go, 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCE4"0  HONOR 


CALDWELL  SPECIAL-$93. 1 0 

I  Money  cannot  buy  a  better  4  H 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine  than  mine 
and  I  am  ready  to 
prove  it  as  I  want 
.you  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied. Let 
I  me  send  you  thisen- 
I  pine,  free  of  all  charge. 

You  may  use  it  for  sixty  days 
I -I'll  even  pay  the  return  charges 
if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  it. 

Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
but  will  last  a  life  time  and 
always  give  satisfaction. 

Try  the  Caldwell  Special  on 
vour  place.  Write  me.  * 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 

511  Commercial  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Get  Yours  NOW 

Throw  your  wabbling,  rattling 
old  wooden  wheels  away— avoid 
breakdowns  in  the  rush  of  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  work.  Electric  Steel 
Wheels  Will  Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New. 

We’ve  fitted  thousands  of  old  running  gears. 
Saved  owners  money— kept  them  from  baying 
new  wagons.  Measure  your  axles  in  five  minutcs'fwo 
show  you  how)  aud  you  have  your  wheels  in  no  time. 
We  guarantee  fit.  Wagons  stronger  than  ever.  We 
also  sell  Electric  Handy  Wagons  complete.  The  busy 
hauling  season  is  on.  Write  for  book  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box 48  Qumcr,  III. 


Steel  Wheels- 

Tliat’s  So!  Hired  hands  are 
getting  scarcer  every  day; 
bi  t  LOW  DOWN  STEEL 
WHEELS  will  help  to  take 
their  place.  Then,  too,  the 
sun  don't  afreet  a  steel  wheel 
like  it  does  the  best  of  hired 
help.  More  brain  and  less 
muscle  no  wadays.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  you. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Box  17,  Havana,  Ill. 


250,000,000 , 
Sheep  Every  Year, 
„  _  Dipped  In 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping:  kills  ticks,  lice 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  SI. 75  for  $2.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

SCH I EFFELI N  &  COMPANY, 

170  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


M  acKellar’s  Charcoal 

Fo/  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  ICst.  1844 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill.  N.Y. 

Mapes*  Hen-Lie e-Wax 

Has  been  such  a  boon  to  mo  and  my  liens  that  I 
decided  to  place  it  on  the  market.  One  application 
a  year  to  tiie  perches  has  given  me  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  mites.  Write  for  particulars. 

O.  W.  MALES.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Hone’s  “Bredto  Lay”  Rose  Comb  Reds 

are  deep  wine  red  in  color:  also  superior  layers  of  largo  brown 
Kggs.  lCggB  from  best  matings  half  price,  remainder  of  the 
season.  Please  send  tiial  order  anti  let  me  prove  the  quality 
advertised. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Box  24,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


pRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS— R.  I.  Reds. 
-*■  both  combs:  White  Wyandottes;  Barred  Rocks; 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  S.  (,'.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns;  safe  delivery;  70ft  fertility  guaranteed; 
eggs.  $1,  15;  $5,  100.  F  I’RESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


,C.  Rhode 
Island 


Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks R 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne's  R,  I,  Reds_F„?!,'S"f“u 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  8TO(K 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


iPOWN  FENCE 


D1 * * * * & 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  vires.  Doable 

{galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock  ^ 

strong.  ChickentighL  15to35c  perrod.  Samplefree.  Wepayfrt, 

TheBrow^Pence^WireCoMDepLSSjCleveland^OhloJ 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

j  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  &  0. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  O.  Box  333,  Stamford, Conn. 

LAKEHILL  FARM. 

IV.  H.  TIIACHEK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Day-old  Chicks,  10  cents  each, 
$8.00  per  hundred.  Imp.  Pekin  Day-old  Ducklings, 
20  cents  each.  $18.00  per  hundred.  Address  all 
communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  K.I. 

Ked,  Mottled  Ancona  Kgga,  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


3XT 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YEARLIN  GS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


(Stamp.) 


W.  C.  DUCKWALL. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


Rfififi- Standard  Bred  for  Eggs— White  and 
UUUU  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorca  Hons 
and  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  Ohio. 


I  herewith  send  you  $1.00  for  which  send 
me  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year.  I  think 
your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  alone  is  worth  the 
$1.00.  You  may  send  me  200  envelopes  and 
key  the  same  and  see  if  I  can  get  you  any 
results.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you. 

Connecticut.  p.  j.  b. 

Those  200  little  envelopes  went  right 
back  by  return  mail.  Every  one  that 
comes  back  will  be  credited  to  P.  J.  B.’s 
account  and  a  cash  commission  or  pre¬ 
mium  goes  with  a  certain  number  of  re¬ 
turns.  If  any  one  else  can  use  the  en¬ 
velopes,  we  are  always  glad  to  supply 
them.  j.  j.  d. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10  per  100;  Kggs,$5pcrl00.  Allchicks  and  eggs  from 
our  own  farm  raised,  free  range  selected  yearlings 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rnnrhnn  Doric  Mammoth  Bronze  and  Narra- 
DU U I  UU II  nCUd'  gansett  Turkey  Eggs,  $2.50  for 
12.  B.  P.  Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas  and  R.  I.  Reds— 
Eggs,  $1.00  for  17.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  for  13. 
W.  R.  CARLE,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R  .  I  .  REDS 

PRICES  REDUCED 


SB  12  PER  100  after  June  1;  full  count  guar¬ 
anteed -on  arrival. 

EGGS  804  OFF  balance  of  season,  circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM.  Berlin,  Mass. 


InuiMn  nuililLil  1  *  ‘m*  v-ui  *-< . 

others  at  $1.00  per  12.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


QC  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens  and  2  Cockerels,  $30. 

0  J  Collie  Pups  and  Bred  Bitches,  22  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  Eggs,  $1.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


HANDY  BINDER 


JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
^  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
June  10  11*10.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  hut 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and .  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 

Wholesale  Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb...  .28  "a)  .29  .30®  .34 

Good  to  Choice . 20,t:@  28®  .29 

Lower  Grades . 23  @  .25  24t>  .27 

Stale  Dairy,  best . 21\4'd  .28  .30®  .82 

Common  to  Good . 23  @  .25  .25®  .28 

Factory . 22  ®  .23  .24®  .25 

Packing  Stock . 20  @  .21 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  20-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

. qt. 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .14 

©  .15 

.16© 

.18 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

@  .13 

.14© 

.16 

Skims . 

@  .08 

.10® 

.12 

EGG  8 

Kancv  White,  doz... 

. . .  24 

@  .26 

.28® 

.33 

White,  good  to  choice.  .22 

®  .23 

.26® 

.28 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .23 

@  .23  hi 

.26® 

.28 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .18 

@  .22 

.23© 

.25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

...  2.85 

@  3.00  qt 

.15 

Medium . . 

@  2.35 

Pea . . 

©  2.35  qt 

.15 

lied  Kidney . 

@  3.90 

White  Kidney . 

.  2.90 

@  3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

...  3.10 

@  3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice .... 

...  .23 

@  .24 

Common  to  Good . . . 

. . .  .20 

©  .22 

German.  New  Crop.. 

...  .60 

@  .65 

CIDER  VINEGAR 

Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  @  .24 
Standard  Grade . 14  @  .16 


DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .09  @  .14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .0(5  @  .08  .09®  .12 

Sun  Dried...-. . 04  @  .06*4 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1.50  @  1.75 


FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  3.50  @  6.00 

Bon  Davis .  3.00  @  4.50 

Spy .  4.00  fid  6.60 

Baldwin . 3.50  @  5.00 

Russet . 2.00  ®  4.00 

Western,  box .  1.60  ®  3.00 

Strawberries.  Md..  qt..  .04  ®  .08 

Delaware  . 04  ®  .08 

New  Jersey . 05  @  .11 

Up  River . 06  ®  .12 

Staten  Island . 08  ®  .12 

Hilton  &  Irvington..  .08  ®  .11 
Huckleberries. N.C-.qt.  .10  ®  .13 
Blackberries,  N.  C-,  qt.  .08  ©  .11 

Raspberries,  pint . 07  ®  .11 

Cherries,  Va.,  qt . 08  .12 

Peaches.  S’n.,  crate...  1.50  @  2.75 
Muskmelons.Fla.  crate  2.00  ®  3.00 


Watermelons, Fla  ,  100  30.00  @50.00 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes. 

Southern,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  2.00  ®  3.00 

State  and  West’n,  bbl  1.00  ®  1.40 

Asparagus,  doz .  1 .00  @  3.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 2.00  ®  2.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte.  -50  ®  .65 

Lettuce,  l^-bbl.  bkt . 40  ®  1.00 

Peas.  H  bbl.  bkt.... . 75  @  1.50 

Peppers, 

Fla  Carrier .  1.00  @  1.75 


each  .03®  .05 
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Onions.  Bermuda,  bn..  1.12  ®  1.75 
Southern,  new,  bn..  1.00  ®  2.00 
Itomaine,  WJ-bbl.  bkt..  ,50  <k  .76 
Hadlshes.  100  bunches.  .50  ®  .75 
Salsify.  1(H)  bunches...  2.00  @  3.00 

String  Keans,  bn . 50  ®  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 80  @  .60 

Squash,  new,  bu . 40  ®  .75 

Tomatoes. 

Fla.,  20-qt.  carrier...  .75  ®  2.00 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  1.50  ©  2.25 
LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers,  lb . 

.26 

@ 

.27 

Fowls . 

.17 

@ 

.19 

Roosters . 

.12 

© 

.12^ 

Ducks . 

@ 

.13 

Geese . 

.09 

(ft 

.11 

Turkeys . 

@ 

.14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Fey . 

.18 

@ 

dm 

.20® 

.22 

Common  to  Good .... 

.16 

© 

.17 

.18® 

.20 

Chickens,  roasting  .. 

.22 

© 

.23 

.23© 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

.21 

.19© 

.22 

Common  Run . 

.14 

© 

.16 

.16© 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.40 

© 

.60 

Fowls . 

.16 

© 

.19 

18© 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.20 

® 

.21 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.50 

©  4.00 

LLVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  6.00  ®  8.50 

Bulls . 4.40  ®  6.60 

Cows . . . 2.00  fee  6.75 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  8.00  ®  9.75 

Culls . 5.00  ®  6.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4.00  ®  5.60 

Lambs . 7.1HJ  @10.00 

Hogs . 9.75  @1U.16 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.18 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.06 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.67 

@ 

.68 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.44 

@ 

.46 

Rye . 

.76 

@ 

78 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  @  28.00 

No.  2 . 20  00  @  20.50 

No.  3 . 18.00  @  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 12.00  @  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 11.00  @  12.00 

Straw,  ltye . 11. 00  @  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  9.00  @  10.00 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Sale  of  Leased  Property. 

A  owns  a  farm  which  he  has  leased  to  a 
tenant.  lie  wishes  to  sell  it  before  the 
lease  expires.  How  will  this  affect  the 
tenant?  h.  s.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  a  tenant  is  in  possession  the  pur¬ 
chaser  should  inquire  into  the  terms  of  the 
lease.  The  tenant,  upon  payment  of  the 
rent,  may  continue  in  possession,  as  the 
lease  creates  rights  which  continue  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  passing  of  title. 

Property  Rights  of  Fugitive  Wife. 

A  wife  has  deserted  her  husband,  living 
with  another  man.  The  husband  has 
reared  his  children  and  owns  his  farm.*  It 
is  feared  that  the  wife  will  demand  support 
or  claim  dower.  Can  she  do  this? 

New  York.  v.  E. 

The  husband  has  grounds  for  a  decree  of 
divorce,  which  will  end  all  the  ties  of  mat¬ 
rimony.  Unless  he  docs  this  she  may  ask 
to  be  received  home,  or  demand  support  If 
the  husband  refuses  her,  and  she  will  be 
entitled  to  dower  on  his  death.  He  cannot 
give  clear  title  to  his  place  in  case  he 
wishes  to  sell. 

Breach  of  Labor  Contract. 

I  hired  a  man  at  a  monthly  wage,  for 
at  least  two  months.  He  has  worked  18 
days  and  left.  Can  he  collect  for  the  18 
days  work?  w.  j. 

Vermont. 

You  hired  him  at  a  certain  rate  and  must 
pay  him  for  the  time  lie  has  worked.  If 
the  contract  was  that  he  must  work  out 
the  full  two  months,  then  you  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  reduction  for  his  violation  of 
his  contract,  but  this  part  must  be  clearly 
proven.  There  Is  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  not  he  more  specific  in  their  con¬ 
tracts,  whereby  the  laborer  must  serve  out 
each  month  or  lose  his  pay. 

Validity  of  Mortgage. 

Is  a  mortgage  valid  in  which  the  wife 
does  not  join,  and  which  is  not  recorded? 

New  York.  s.  a. 

Such  a  mortgage  is  valid  but  affords  lit¬ 
tle  security.  As  it  is  not  recorded  the 
owner  may  execute  another  mortgage,  which 
may  be  recorded,  or  he  may  sell  the  place. 
The  only  advantage  is  the  evasion  of  the 
recording  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
As  the  wife  did  not  join  she  can  claim  her 
dower  in  case  she  outlives  the  owner.  Such 
a  mortgage  will  give  you  little  protection 
when  most  you  may  need  it.  Conditions 
should  influence  your  decision,  as  there  are 
many  men  whose  word  will  be  taken  as 
equal  to  any  bond. 

Joint  Promissory  Note  and  Property. 

1.  A  has  a  life  estate  in  a  farm.  B,  a 
relative,  works  the  farm.  They  have  given 
a  promissory  note  to  C.  In  case  this  note 
is  not  paid  what  rights  has  C  as  to  the 
cattle  and  other  property  of  the  makers, 
A  and  B?  2.  A  husband  deeds  a  part  of 
his  farm  to  his  wife  without  surrendering 
possession  of  it.  It  has  not  been  surveyed, 
and  the  taxes  are  still  assessed  against  the 
husband.  Do  these  facts  affect  the  title 
of  the  wife?  b.  e. 

New  York. 

1.  The  holder  of  the  note  at  maturity 
may  sue  and  take  a  judgment  against  both 


A  and  B,  the  makers.  He  can  then  levy 
and  seize  any  property  owned  by  either 
maker,  except  the  small  amount  exempt 
from  execution.  If  there  is  not  sufficient 
personal  property  he  may  proceed  to  sell 
the  real  property  subject  to  the  mortgage. 
The  makers  of  the  note  should  secure  a  re¬ 
newal  of  it  if  they  fear  suit. 

2.  When  a  person  delivers  a  valid  deed 
the  title  passes.  It  will  then  be  wise  but 
not  necessary  to  place  the  deed  on  record, 
secure  a  survey,  notify  the  tax  department 
and  take  possession.  The  wife  should  see 
that  the  deed  is  recorded ;  she  can  take  the 
other  steps  at  any  time. 

Dog  Annoys  Horses. 

A  dog  has  a  practice  of  jumping  at  the 
heads  of  passing  horses.  What  can  be  done 
about  it?  P.  E. 

Maine. 

If  the  dog  has  any  vicious  habits  of 
which  the  owner  has  knowledge,  he  will  be 
liable  for  all  damage  done  by  the  dog.  When 
a  dog  has  dangerous  habits,  the  owner 
must  control  him.  Written  complaint  should 
be  made  to  the  owner  and  to  the  town 
authorities  as  to  the  habits  of  the  dog.  If 
the  dog  continues  to  annoy  horses  or  peo¬ 
ple,  it  may  be  killed  by  anyone  aggrieved. 
The  law  gives  no  protection  to  a  dog  which 
is  known  to  be  objectionable  to  the  public. 
Sometimes  the  owner  can  be  held  crim¬ 
inally  for  harboring  a  vicious  dog. 

Trespassing  Surveyors. 

A  railroad  and  a  water  power  company 
have  made  surveys  through  my  land  with¬ 
out.  my  permission.  They  propose  to  take 
strips  of  my  land,  but  do  not  offer  a  satis¬ 
factory  price.  What  should  I  do? 

New  York.  B.  F.  M. 

It  is  likely  that  both  have  secured  con¬ 
sent  from  the  ITiblic  Service  Commission 
to  acquire  rights  of  way;  otherwise  they 
have  no  rights.  If  so,  they  may  make  the 
surveys  and  acquire  needful  land.  If  you 
cannot  contract  with  them  they  will  apply 
to  the  court  for  a  commission  to  condemn 
the  land,  i.  e.,  take  evidence  of  the  value, 
award  you  a  price  and  convey  the  title.  As 
they  take  the  property  from  you,  they  must 
pay  the  full  value.  You  should  get  com¬ 
petent  witnesses  who  can  swear  to  the 
amount  of  the  injury  to  your  place.  Make 
a  list  of  the  objections,  including  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  dividing  up  your  farm,  drainage, 
risks  from  fires,  market  value,  etc.  Do  not 
rely  on  the  talk  of  runners,  but  demand 
a  full  price. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  .you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal/’  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Won  Only 

GRAND  PRIZE. 

Seattle  1909 

CR  EE  AM 

>.  SEPARATOR 

HoldsWorld’s  Record 

,013S  of  1% 

-Send  fbr  Catalogue  B"  159 
.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0V 
Bellows  Falls.Vt. 


NIT.  PLEASANT  LEGHORNS 

REDUCED  SUMMER  PRIDES 

EFFECTIVE  JULY  1 

Hatching  Eggs — 90#  fertility  guaranteed. 

15  for  $1;50  for  $3;  100  for  $5. 

Day  Old  Chicks 

25  for  $3;  50  tor  $5.50;  100  for  $10. 
Extra  Fine  Cockerels 

$1  each  in  lot*  or  5,  Single  bird  $1.50. 

ANNUAL  SALE  <!F  BREEDING  STOCK 

Send  lor  circular. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM, 
liox  Y,  Harve  de  Grace,  Md. 


Ofl  I  I  I  n  DIIDC- Ext,’a  flne*  correctly  marked,  golden 
LiULLIl  iUiO  sables,  sired  by  Anfleld  Major,  son  of 
Aniield  Model,  the  International  Champion.  Males  *7, 
FuniJilus.  $5.  Clover  nook  Stuck  Farm,  Chamberslmrfr,  Pa. 

Uolli  W»ntpH-Practical  farmer  hy  the  month; 
ncljJ  ilfllllCU  alsowoman  to  assist  on  farm.  Ap¬ 
ply,  with  reference,  P.  9.  Box  137  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


WANTPn_Sing,e  man  ('aPabl0  of  handling  one 

if  Hlf  I  LU  hundred  head  of  registered  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle,  Permanent  position  with  good  salary  to  right 
man.  Give  age.  experience,  and  salary  expected. 
L.  H.  TURNER,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  u», 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  fanners.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S..  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


PH  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
r*  If  You'll  Let  Me  -> 

This  Is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Bio 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveied  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat-  j 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50 
more?  40,000  farmers  havoj 
stamped  tholr  O.  K.  onT 
my  epreader  and  money* 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will* 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Sava  150.00? 

Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Pros. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

869  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


Freight 

Paid 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 


Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  or  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  ‘’Colum¬ 
bian”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  n  t  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


Cow- Ease 


Keeps  Off 
Flies 

Makes  More 
Milk 


A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation — easily 
applied  by  spraying — enables  cattle  to  feed 
in  peace.  Never  makes  milk  taste  or  smell. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  extra  milk. 

Free  Trial  Offer , 


If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with 
COW-EASE,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  a  GALLON  CAN  AND 
SPRAYER  FREE. 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  Roston,  Mass. 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS 


“The  Inward 
Shear” 


“The 

Complete 

Machine” 


Don’t  buy  an  ensilage  cutter  until  you  have 
read  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it  today. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co. 

50  Highland  Ave.  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


// 
I! 


“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung),  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

49  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
** EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  EARN" 


Boston  Produce  Co, 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


William  H.  Cohen  &Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1844 

229  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
CHERRIES,  CURRANTS,  Etc. 

You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 

RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
_ Dept.  E,  Buffalo,  N,  V. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

11  .... - 

pi.KASB  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWAItb,  302  th-eennieli  Sb,  N.  Y. 


I  SELL  KAKBIS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Fruit, grain 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  lint.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


150  Farms 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 

9|Q  A  ODCO— 10-room  house,  3  Earns—  28x  60, 
010  HUTlLO  36x60,  22x30.  Plenty  fruit.  Hog 


$1,500  cash.  HALL’S 
Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 


FARM  AGENCY. 


$5,500. 

Owego, 


«72 


THE  RUKAb  NEW-YORKER 


Juno  18,  1910. 


HUMOROUS 

A  weasel  lmd  two  artist  sons, 

Who  went  and  caught  the  measles ; 

And  so  to  let  them  paint  and  draw 
He  bought  those  weasels  easels. 

— Credit  Lost. 

Uncle  Hiram  (looking  at  bath  tubs 
in  a  plumber’s  window)  :  “Well,  I  swam! 
I’ve  heard  that  these  here  New  Yorkers 
arc  pretty  nervy,  but  I  never  supposed 
they  had  the  cheek  to  take  a  bath  in  the 
front  window  !” — Credit  Lost. 

A  suburban  chemist  had  been  adver- 
.  tising  his  patent  insect  powder  far  and 
wide.  One  day  a  man  dashed  into  his 
shop  and  said  excitedly:  “Give  me  an¬ 
other  half  pound  of  your  powder,  quick, 
please.”  “Oh  !”  remarked  the  chemist  as 
he  proceeded  to  fill  the  order,  “I’m  glad 
you  like  the  powder.  Good,  isn’t  it?” 
“Yes,”  replied  the  customer.  “I  have  one 
cockroach  very  ill;  if  I  give  him  another 
half  pound  he’ll  die.” — Home  Journal. 

When  the  gentleman  with  decided 
tendencies  toward  looking  after  every¬ 
body’s  business  but  his  own  saw  a  fur¬ 
niture  removal  van  being  loaded  near 
his  house,  he  sallied  forth  into  the  street 
on  investigation  bent.  “I  say,  carter,” 
he  began  bumptiously,  “are  the  people 
upstairs  moving?”  The  carter  looked  at 
him  scornfully.  Then  he  wiped  the  per¬ 
spiration  from  his  manly  brow.  “No, 
sir,”  he  retorted  grimly.  “We’re  just 
taking  the  furniture  for  a  drive.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Journal. 

A  Las  Animas  rancher  whose  hog 
was  killed  by  a  train  wrote  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  claim  agent  for  a  settlement.  He 
penned  his  communication  thus :  “Dear 
sir:  My  razorback  strolled  down  your 
track  a  week  ago  to-day.  Your  twenty- 
nine  come  down  the  line  and  snuffed  his 
life  away.  You  can’t  blame  me,  the  hog, 
you  see,  slipped  through  a  cattle  gate, 
so  kindly  pen  a  check  for  ten,  the  debt 
to  liquidate."  He  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply :  “Old  twenty-nine  came  down 
the  line  and  killed  your  hog  we  know, 
but  razorbacks  on  railroad  tracks  quite 
often  meet  with  /oe.  Therefore,  my 
friend,  we  cannot  send  the  check  for 
which  you  pine.  Just  plant  the  dead, 
place  o’er  its  head,  ‘Here  lies  a  silly 
swine.’  ” — Oklahoma  Oklahoman. 

According  to  a  story  that  is  going 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  the  late 
Bill  Nye  wrote  this  advertisement: 
“Owing  to  my  ill  health  I  will  sell  at 
my  residence  in  township  nineteen,  range 
eighteen,  according  to  governmental  sur¬ 
vey,  one  plush  raspberry  cow,  aged  eight 
years.  She  is  a  good  milker,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  cars  or  anything  else.  She 
is  of  undaunted  courage  and  gives  milk 
frequently.  To  a  man  who  does  not 
fear  death  in  any  form  she  would  be  a 
great  boon.  She  is  very  much  attached 
to  her  present  home  by  means  of  a 
stay-chain,  but  she  will  be  sold  to  any 
one  who  will  agree  to  treat  her  right. 
She  is  one-fourth  Short-horn  and  three- 
fourths  hyena.  I  will  also  throw  in  a 
double-barreled  shot-gun,  which  goes 
with  her.  In  May  she  usually  goes  away 
for  a  week  or  two  and  returns  with  a 
tall  red  calf  with  wabbly  legs.  Her 
name  is  Rose.  I  would  rather  sell  her 
to  a  non-resident.” 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Send  Name  for 

Book  of  Over  125 
Buggy  Bargains 

"DIG  BOOK — in  colors— including 
•LJ  1910  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Buggry  and  over  125  latest  style  ve¬ 
hicles  and  harness,  direct  from  my 
factory— made-to-order— 30  Days’ 
Road  Test— 2  Years’  Guarantee. 


Save  $26.50  or  Uj 


Prices  all  astonishingly 
low  —  vehicles  shown  in 
colors  from  photographs. 
Don’t  buy  before  writing 
me  for  sure  cash  savings. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mlg.  Co. 
Sta.290  , Columbus,  O. 


The  Telephone  That  Never  Fails 

At  Critical  Times 

The  perfection  of  the  present-day  telephone  is  due 
entirely  to  its  development  by  the  W estern  Electric  Company. 

The  5,000,000  “Bell”  Telephones  in  use  in  this 
country  are  Western  Electric  Telephones . 

Thirty  years  of  National  Service  is  your  assurance  of 
the  dependability  of  Western  Electric  instruments. 


Wesfer/t  -Ekefric 

Rural  Telephones 
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made  in  the  same  factory  by  the  same  experts, 
‘Bell”  Quality — they  never  fail. 

The  certainty  of  a  reliable  instrument  that  takes  care  of  itself  for 
great  deal  in  a  business  way  and  more  when  property  or  lives  depend 
upon  perfect  service.  Western  Electric  Telephones  cost  no 
more  than  inferior  makes  and  much  less  to  maintain  in 
perfect  condition. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  our 
nearest  house  listed  below  and  we  will  mail  you  this 
free  book.  It  explains  how  you  and  your  neighbors 
can  get  all  material  and  build  your  lines  in  a  few  days. 


They 


years  is 


{•save  time  and  raegsHT 


The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


■.lUBHOM  OUR  NEAREST  HOtpC 


New  York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 
Pittsburg, 
Atlanta, 
Montreal, 
Paris, 


Chicago, 

Indianapolis, 

Cincinnati, 

Minneapolis, 

Winnipeg, 

Antwerp,  Berlin, 


Sain  t  Louis, 
Kan  sas  City, 
Den  ver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha, 
Vancouver, 
Johannesburg, 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City, 
London, 

Sydney,  Tokyo. 
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All  Goods  Guaranteed 

Arundel  Silos 


Money  Back  on  Demand 


the  B 


ALTIMOR 


cooperageE  C° 

No.  26  S.  Liberty,  Baltimore,  Md 


IOOO  Gal.  Cedar  Tank 


Manufacturers — Tanks,  Towers,  Silos,  Windmills,  Pumps, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Motors  and  every  kind  of  equipment  for 
Supplying  Water.  Write  us  your  wants  to-day.  Quick  Shipments. 


One  Man  Portable  Sprayer 

$- 

Price  Complete, 

$79.00 


Of  Southern  Pine  with  our  improved 
1910  continuous  door.  10  ft.  by  20  ft., 
$89.00,  complete  without  roof.  AH 
other  sizes  equally  as  cheap. 


Simplex”  System 


20  ft.  Steel  Tower,  complete 
like  cut  $61.00.  We  make  all 
other  sizes. 

IOO  Gal.  Cypress  Tank 


Spraying  Tank,  IOO  Gal.  Cap. 


This  Pneumatic  System  of  Water  Sup¬ 
ply  150  gals,  daily  capacity,  complete 
ready  to  install,  $46.00.  Anybody 
can  do  it  with  our  directions.  We  also 
furnish  this  outfit  for  power  up  to 
50,000  gals,  capacity. 


Complete  like  cut,  $11.40 


Just  the  thing  for  the  Farm.  Can 
arrange  for  Spraying  by  adding 
Solid  Cover  for  $3.00  extra. 
Shipped  whole  ready  for  use. 
There  is  nothing  cheap  about 
our  goods,  except  the  Prices. 


Buy  from  the  Maker  and  save  dealer’s  profit — Get  our  circular,  this  ad.  will  not  appear  again 


Farmers 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 
work  at  the  most  £a  conveni¬ 
ent  time 


are  equally  well  suited  to  throshermen 
ami  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Kill,.  Clmirt- 
ploit  No.  a  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  st  raw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers,  etc.  Semi 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS , 


Pottstown ,  Pa. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at 

JOHN  J.  POTT  Kit,  11  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


,  A  1 1\|  BELT  POWER  Hay  Presses 

Will  Make  Most  Money  for  You 


BIGGEST  CAPACITY 

Daln  Presses  make  biggest  number  of  perfect 
bales  per  hour.  As  plunger  Is  returning  from  each 
stroke  the  l)uin  Automatic  Condenser  Hopper  opens 
to  twice  Its  former  size,  giving  double  feed  space 
so  tlmt  large  charges  can  be  made. 

Dependable  Construction 

Like  all  Dain  tools,  the  Dain  Belt  Power  Press  is 
carefully  built  of  highest  grade  materials  through¬ 
out.  No  weak  points  in  the  pitman.  It  is  operated 
between  a  double  gear  and  is  steady  and  easy  run¬ 
ning.  Plunger  Is  all  iron  and  steel  and  is  always 
true.  Wood  plungers  swell  und  stick  when  damp, 
and  shrink  in  dry  weather.  Heavy  gears  give  great 
reserve  strength  to  the  Dain  Press.  Friction  clutch 
permits  almost  instant  stopping.  Baling  ease  is 
made  extra  strong  to  stand  terriffic  strain. 


NEATEST  BALES 

The  properly  placed  top  tension,  together  with 
the  Dain  tucker  by  which  each  feed  is  neatly 
folded,  produces  smooth,  square-ended  hales, 
which  pack  closely  and  command  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  Dain  Press  owners  always  have  lots 
of  work  ahead.  If  you  think  of  buying  a  press 
this  season,  get  our  big  catalogue  first.  It  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  tiie  complete  Great  Dain 
Line  of  Belt  and  Horse  Hay  Presses.  A  postal 

requestwiil  bring  it.  QAIN  MF6. 

COMPANY 

802  Vine  St. 
Ottumwa,  la. 


Goulds 


RELIABLE 
FARM 

?(5MPS 


solve  the  water  problem  for  the  coun¬ 
try  home.  Easy  to  operate  and  keep 
in  order,  made  of  the  most  durable 
materials  by  workmen  who  have  made 
pumps  and  pumping  a  life  study.  Sixty 
years  the  standard. 

Send  for  Free  book 

**  Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

and  study  your  case. 
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OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Why  I  Breed  Them. 

The  fact  that  the  Oxford  Down  sheep  is  a  result  of 
crossing  the  Cotswold  and  Hampshire  Down  types  is, 
I  believe,  not  generally  known.  This 
cross-breeding  was  begun  by  John  Tal- 
madge  Twynam,  of  Winchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1829.  Others  of  equal  note  in 
founding  this  breed  were  Samuel  Druce, 
of  Eynsham ;  John  Gillett,  of  Brize  Nor¬ 
ton;  William  Gillett,  of  Southleigh,  and 
Nathaniel  Blake,  of  Stanton  Harcourt. 

These  men  in  turn  were  joined  by  others 
and,  through  their  united  efforts,  after 
having  bred  this  cross  for  over  20  years 
without  the  infusion  of  any  fresh  blood, 
a  distinct  breed  of  sheep  was  evolved. 

The  superiority  of  the  present  Oxford 
Downs,  then  known  as  Down-Cotswolds, 
consists  in  their  retaining  the  excellence 
of  the  breeds  crossed  without  their  de¬ 
fects.  Thus  they  combine  the  early 
maturity,  heavy  carcass,  and  ample  fleece 
of  the  Cotswold  with  the  fine  wpol  and 
mutton  of  the  Hampshire  Down.  The 
fleece  is  the  longest  of  any  of  the  Down 
breeds.  The  Oxford  is  a  large  and 
handsome  sheep ;  very  alert  and  active 
on  its  feet  for  its  size.  Taken  as  a 
whole  they  are  a  most  prolific  breed. 

An  Oxford  sire  is  as  good  as  can  be 
found  for  cross  breeding,  and  a  fine 
mutton  type.  The  ewes  are  very  hardy, 
very  prolific,  are  fine  mothers  aiid  sel¬ 
dom  ever  have  any  trouble  in  lambing 
season.  They  are  very  quiet  and  gentle 
with  their  lambs ;  have  an  immense 
amount  of  milk  and,  in  my  experience 
I  have  never  yet  had  an  Oxford  ewe 
refuse  to  own  her  lamb.  They  are  good 
feeders  and  mine  have  never  been 
troubled  with  stomach  worms  or  any 
other  parasitical  disease.  The  lambs 
are  sturdy  fellows  with  great  vitality 
and  strength.  They  grow  rapidly,  read¬ 
ily  attaining  GO  pounds  at  60  days  of 
age;  and  will  eat  grain  when  two  weeks 
old.  The  fleece  is  of  good  weight,  aver¬ 
aging  from  10  to  12  pounds,  and  fine 
quality,  commanding  a  good  price.  In¬ 
stances  are  on  record  where  an  Oxford 
ram  sheared  19  pounds,  and  even  20  is 
reported.  To  cite  an  instance,  the  two- 
year-old  ram  which  won  champion  at 
seven  State  fairs  in  1908,  and  eight  in 

1909,  also  1908-9  Internationals,  shears  a 
fleece  of  19  pounds  a  year. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Oxford 
Down  breed  has  made  steady  progress 
and  is  in  ever-increasing  demand.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  first  Oxfords  were 
brought  to  this  country  in  184G,  by 
Clayton  Reybold,  of  Delaware,  the  breed 
has  made  exceptional  progress.  We  find 
in  1881  the  American  Oxford  Down  As¬ 
sociation  was  established  with  W.  A. 

Shafor  as  secretary,  and  in  January, 

1910,  we  find  in  its  records  46,500  head 
of  purebred  Oxford  Downs.  This  breed 
needs  little  recommendation  to  practical  farmers.  The 
rams  at  two  years  of  age  often  weigh  300  pounds.  As 
a  result  we  find  that  the  Oxford  as  a  producer  of 
good  market  lambs  is  unequalled.  The  hardiness  and 
good  feeding  qualities  are  other  secrets  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford’s  popularity.  It  was  an  Oxford  grade  that  won 


the  championship  in  the  wether  class  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair. 

I  am  asked  why  I  think  the  Oxford  Down  sheep 
more  desirable  than  any  other.  My  answer  is  because 
it  is  a  large  sheep  with  a  strong  constitution,  very 
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A  GOOD  OXFORD  DOWN  EWE.  Fig.  281 

prolific,  with  good  feeding  qualities,  a  -heavy  compact 
fleece,  and  last,  but  not  least,  because-*it'  is  always  in 
demand.  It  is  a  sheep  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

In  regard  to  sheep  on  the  farm,  long  experience  in 
maintaining  fertility  and  in  creating  it  has  taught 
farmers  that  without  the  “flock”  they  cannot  continue 


profitable  agriculture.  Sheep  fit  in  well  with  an  in¬ 
tensive  system  of  agriculture  such  as  farmers  pursue 
in  the  present  day.  They  are  docile,  easily  kept  within 
bonds,  not  fastidious  in  their  appetites  but  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  devour  most  weeds,  and*  browse  in  the  under¬ 
growth  along  with  the  good  forage. 
They  leave  behind  them  a  wake  of  fruit¬ 
ful  soil  where  once  was  undergrowth, 
rank  weeds  and  waste.  As  a  side  issue, 
a  flock  of  purebred  sheep,  properly  cared 
for,  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  I  know  of  nothing  else  which 
can  be  kept  on  a  farm,  at  so  little  cost 
and  labor,  that  will  increase  the  revenue 
to  such  an  extent  as  a  flock  of  sheep. 
So  I  argue  for  sheep  on  the  farm,  first 
because  of  the  increased  fertility  of  the 
soil  gained  by  keeping  them ;  second  be¬ 
cause  they  keep  down  the  weeds ;  third 
because  of  the  pleasure  they  bring  me ; 
and  last,  and  most  important,  because 
of  the  profit  which  I  cannot  afford  to 
overlook.  j.  s.  pratt. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
ALFALFA. 

It  is  well  pictured  in  my  mind  yet  how 
our  hired  man,  out  in  the  old  fatherland, 
used  to  drive  toward  evenings  to  the 
Alfalfa  patch  to  cut  and  bring  home 
enough  green  fodder  to  last  till  the  next 
evening.  It  was  only  a  patch,  but  we  did 
depend  upon  it  from  Spring  till  late  Fall 
to  supply  plenty  of  roughage  for  two 
horses  and  several  cows,  because  in  our 
section  the  land  was  very  valuable  and 
we  had  no  pasture.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  we  eVer  cored  Alfalfa  hay,  but  it 
was  almost  our  only  green  feed.  Since 
I  have  been  farming  here  it  has  im¬ 
pressed  me  strongly  that  we  are  miss¬ 
ing  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  feeds 
in  not  taking  up  the  culture  of  Alfalfa, 
and  I  eagerly  read  anything  I  could  get 
hold  of  to  throw-  light  upon  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  raising.  Alfalfa  here. 

Three  years  ago  I  determined  to  try 
my  hand  at  it,  and  selected  a  piece  of 
ground,  almost  a  clear  building  sand, 
high  and-  dry,  which  was  cropped  to 
death  by  former  occupants  and  then  left 
idle.  The  field,  about  1J4  acres,  was  then 
used  as  a  sort  of  lumber  yard,  and  in  its 
empty  spaces  goldenrod  and  running 
blackberries  formed  the  only  vegetation. 
We  applied  a  generous  coat  of  horse 
manure,  which  was  plowed  under  about 
September  1,  and  the  field  was  seeded  to 
rye.  The  following  Fall  we  had  a  fair 
crop  of  rye.  As  soon  as  the  rye  was 
removed  the  field  was  plowed  again  and 
seeded  to  Crimson  clover,  about  30 
pounds  of  seed  used.  The  clover  came 
up  fine,  wintered  well  and  was  plowed 
under  the  following  May  when  in  full 
bloom.  From  then  on  we  kept  the  field 
harrowed  almost  once  a  week  till  latter 
part  of  August,  not  very  deep — just  a 
fining  of  the  upper  three  inches,  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture,  and  keep  weeds  down.  Our  next  move 
was  the  application  of  nearly  two  tons  of  freshly 
slaked  lime,  which  was  harrowed  in. 

On  the  lower  portion  of  the  farm  I  detected  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  some  40  or  50  Alfalfa  plants. 
How  it  happened  to  be  there  I  could  not  tell.  I  pre- 
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sume  birds  carried  the  seed.  We  carefully  dug  up 
those  plants  with  some  of  the  soil  around  it,  shook 
all  soil  carefully  off  the  plants  into  a  cart,  and 
broadcast  this  soil  evenly  upon  the  field  we  were 
preparing  for  Alfalfa.  We  selected  for  this  proce¬ 
dure  a  cloudy  day,  so  the  bacteria  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  sunlight.  Running  short  somewhat  with 
this  inoculation  soil,  we  dug  up  some  Sweet  clover 
which  grew  luxuriantly  along  the  road  and  used  this 
soil  near  around  the  Sweet  clover  roots  to  finish 
inoculation  with.  Another  harrowing  prepared  the 
seed  bed  and  40  pounds  of  the  best  Alfalfa  seed  I 
could  buy  was  sown  carefully  broadcast  on  the  field 
and  lightly  harrowed  in.  In  due  time  the  young 
plants  appeared  and  made  a  rapid  growth  before 
Winter .  set  in.  This  Spring  they  covered  the  field 
almost  like  hair  on  a  dog,  and  we  shall  cut  the 
Alfalfa  in  about  a  week.  There  are  two  or  three 
small  spots  in  the  field  where  the  Alfalfa  either  died 
out  or  looks  delicate.  This  condition  I  charge  to  a 
miss  of  inoculation.  There  are  three  impdrtant  facts 
to  bear  in  mind  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  those  are 
have  a  clean  field  and  clean  seed,  inoculate  your  soil, 
and  apply  lime.  In  preparing  a  field  for  Alfalfa  I 
could  fulfill  this  to  the  letter  and  feel  confident  of 
SUCCeSS.  CHAS.  B1ERMACHER. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUYER. 

There  is  a  significant  and  very  suggestive  headline 
on  page  298  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “The  Education  of  the 
.Buyer.”  The  article  has  much  to  say  of  the  farmer  as 
a  buyer  and  also  of  people  who  are  also  sellers,  as  all 
farmers  are.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  rural  districts 
filled  up  with  sharp  commercial  people,  and  I  know 
that  it  cannot  be  done,  yet  much  can  and  should  be 
done  to  educate  the  farmer  as  a  seller.  I  believe  that 
if  this  could  be  done  thoroughly  most  of  the  troubles 
of  the  farmer  would  disappear.  Long  life  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  that  can  first  get  the  farmer’s  ear — 
which  is  the  main  difficulty — and  then  pour  into  it  with¬ 
out  ceasing  information  that  will  tend  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  his  markets  all  the  way  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer. 

There  is  at  present  a  vast  army  of  middlemen  who 
are  taking  the  cream  off  the  farm  product,  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  with  so  much  lab.or,  and  leaving  the  producer 
with  less  than  his  proper  share,  just  because  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  not  up  to  the  market  he  works  for  and  does 
not  know  how  to  come  into  proper  touch  with  it.  A 
late  farm  paper  contains  an  inquiry  from  a  farmer  as 
to  how  to  sell  some  timber  he  has  on  his  farm,  which 
well  illustrates  this  point.  It  is  plain  from  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  that  the  farmer  has  next  to  no  idea  of 
lumber  or  of  how  to  turn  his  trees  into  a  salable  prod¬ 
uct.  He,  of  course,  knows  it,  too,  or  he  would  not  ask 
his  questions,  but  he  is  so  far  from  the  subject 
that  his  questions  served  merely  to  mystify  the  per¬ 
son  who  undertook  to  reply. 

It  is  the  education  of  the  farmer  as  seller  that  is 
going  to  enable  him  to  reduce  the  middlemen  to  their 
lowest  terms,  and  it  is  his  failure  to  study  the  subject 
sufficiently  that  has  made  it  possible  for  the  middle¬ 
men  in  such  numbers  to  live  upon  him.  The  point  to 
begin  at  is  of  course  to  see  that  the  man  he  deals 
with  is  honest  and  responsible.  Better  accept  a  mod¬ 
erate  price  from  such  a  man,  whom  the  seller  well 
knows  if  possible,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
smooth  stranger  who  promises  everything  and  fails 
to  be  heard  of  after  he  gets  the  goods.  To  deal  with 
strangers  is  too  often  to  offer  a  premium  to  scamps. 
My  experience  has  always  been  that  all  farm  products 
should  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  are  in  marketable  con¬ 
dition,  for  if  they  are  not  perishable  they  mostly  will 
shrink  in  bulk  fast  enough  to  cover  most  advances  of 
the  price,  which  are  as  often  not  realized  at  all  as  any 
way.  Try  to  get  ahead  also  of  the  parasites  that  eat 
up  our  crops  at  home  and  then  steer  clear  of  the  para¬ 
sites  who  try  to  eat  up  what  we  have  left. 

New  York.  j.  w.  C. 

VALUE  OF  A  DAY’S  WORK. 

I  do  not  think  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
day’s  work  in  figuring  crop  values  is  fair.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  produces  his  goods  and  charges  up  against 
his  goods,  or  the  finished  product;  in  other  words,  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  the  actual  cash  that  has  gone 
into  those  goods.  He  does  not  charge  against  his 
finished  product  10  tons  of  coal  at  $5  per  ton,  which 
he  bought  at  $4,  or  which  perhaps  since  he  bought 
it  has  advanced  to  $5.  On  each  distinct  operation  in 
his  manufacture  of  a  certain  article  he  does  not  add 
a  little  profit  to  each  one,  and  then  add  a  profit  over 
all  to  the  finished  product.  This  to  my  mind  is  what 
you  are  teaching  the  farmers  to  do.  True,  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time  some  farmers  are  able  to  get  almost 
any  decent  price  for  their  team  if  they  will  let  them 
out.  In  some  locations  there  is  a  constant  demand, 
hut  to  my  mind  any  price  that  they  may  so  secure 
should  not  be  considered  in  any  respect  as  to  the 
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charge  they  should  make  against  the  farm  crop.  For 
instance,  and  I  do  not  quote  these  figures  as  accurate, 
yet  I  believe  they  will  not  figure  out  so  very  much  out 
of  the  way,  if  on  a  work  horse,  figuring  in  the  interest 
on  the  investment,  the  shoeing,  the  depreciation,  the 
hay  and  grain  fed  during  a  year  amounts  to  $150,  and 
that  horse  works  200  days  in  the  year,  it  brings  the 
daily  cost  of  that  horse  75  cents  per  day.  If  I  have 
named  a  figure  too  low,  the  opposite  is  likely  also 
true,  that  is  the  horse  has  credit  also  for  too  few  days. 
On  my  own  place  the  horses  work  far  more  days  than 
that.  If  this  is  true  then  why  charge  horses  up  at 
more  than  it  costs  to  provide  them  for  the  purpose? 

To  follow  out  your  principles,  it  seems  to  me  in  my 
own  case  it  would  work  out  this  way.  I  am  keeping 
cows  for  milk,  and  sell  my  milk  at  a  stated  price  per 
year,  and  have  a  nice  margin  left  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  herd.  As  a  basis  for  figuring  I 
have  found  out  that  I  can  raise  my  corn  and  put  it  in 
the  silo  for  about  a  certain  sum  per  ton,  therefore  I 
uniformly  figure  the  silage  at  that  cost  price.  Now 
last  year  and  the  year  before  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
other  feeds  there  is  no  question  but  silage  was  intrin¬ 
sically  worth  more  money,  especially  if  you  take  a 
common  method  of  computing  the  value,  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  value  of  Timothy  hay,  yet  it  did  not 
cost  me  any  more  than  other  years,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  price  should  be  changed.  Yet  on  your  basis,  be¬ 
cause  I  could  have  sold  silage  at  $5  per  ton  I  should 
have  charged  the  cows  that  rate.  frank  e.  rupert. 

Comments  by  Mr.  Ditchings. 

A  successful  farm  is  a  factory  of  many  departments. 
To  continue  a  department  when  it  failed  to  show  a 
profit  is  not  good  business  management.  To  prove 
whether  a  department  should  be  continued  or  not  some 
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basis  of  labor  must  be  determined  upon.  A  charge  of 
1C  cents  per  hour  for  horse  and  20  cents  per  hour  for 
man  is  not  too  much  on  the  average  for  farmers  here 
in  Central  New  York  to  pay  for  the  actual  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  growing  and  marketing  their  crops.  There 
are  many  hours  in  a  year  on  account  of  weather  condi- 
ditions  that  our  horses  are  idle.  They  must  be  fed 
and  cared  for  just  the  same.  When  you  count  the 
feed,  the  depreciation  in  value,  the  interest  on  money 
invested,  the  shoeing,  veterinary  services  and  pay  for 
the  time  of  taking  care  of  your  horse,  1  think  you  will 
find  that  10  cents  per  hour  is  cheap  to  charge  for 
actual  service.  Also  the  10  cents  per  hour  for  horse 
and  20  cents  per  hour  for  man  covers  the  depreciation 
or  wear  of  whatever  implement  they  are  using,  such  as 
mowing  machine,  wagon,  plow,  etc.  If  your  corre¬ 
spondent  will  set  up  an  establishment  in  this  vicinity 
and  furnish  the  horses,  men  and  implements  on  the 
above  terms  we  will  be  very  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
of  his  services. 

In  regard  to  charging  cows  for  silage  the  only  fair 
way  is  to  charge  cows  just  what  the  silage  would 
sell  for.  If  the  cows  could  not  make  a  profit  on  this 
basis  I  should  sell  the  cows  and  grow  silage  for  my 
neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  silage  cost  me  $5 
per  ton  to  grow  and  I  could  buy  it  for  $4,  I  should 
charge  the  cows  $4  and  discontinue  growing  silage. 
There  has  been  altogether  too  much  of  not  charging 
the  cow's  for  feed  produced  on  the  farm  and  the  wives’ 
and  boys’  labor  thrown  in  for  caring  for  the  cows. 
This  makes  the  dairy  business  look  good,  but  it  is 
hard  on  the  farm  crops  and  family,  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  boys  leave  the  farm.  Let  the  dairy  depart¬ 
ment  stand  on  its  own  feet.  If  it  won’t  show  a  profit 
discontinue  and  give  the  other  fellow  the  market  whose 
farm  perhaps  is  better  adapted,  and  confine  your  oper¬ 
ations  to  departments  which  show  a  profit.  It  is  very 
evident  that  you  could  not  name  a  price  per  hour  that 
would  be  exact  for  the  entire  Lhiited  States,  but  the 
price  named  will  do  for  a  basis  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  costs  of  different  crops  and  is  not  far  out  of  the 
way  for  Central  New  York. 

We  want  our  agricultural  colleges  and  institute 
forces  ready  next  Winter  to  tell  us  the  cost  of  their 
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theories  figured  on  this  basis,  so  we  may  know  whether 
to  adopt  them  or  not.  We  are  ready  to  cheapen  cost 
of  living  to  people  in  the  cities  by  working  with  them 
for  better  market  facilities  or  better  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  but  insist  most  decidedly  upon  a  fair  rate 
of  wages  for  doing  the  farm  work. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

CHICKENS  AND  PEARS. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  284  shows  a  pear  orchard  in 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  which  chicken  runs  are 
placed.  The  chickens  are  penned  and  have  space 
enough  to  run  about  under  the  trees.  The  bloom 
shows  the  result  of  the  cultivating  and  manuring 
which  the  hens  do.  This  combination  of  hens  and 
orchard  is  often  found  very  profitable.  As  compared 
with  growing  grain  or  other  crops  in  an  orchard  the 
hen  culture  requires  little  labor  and  usually  gives 
more  and  better  fruit.  Apple  and  pear  do  well  with 
the  hens,  and  plums  are  fairly  successful.  The  peach 
orchard  is  not  a  good  place  for  such  hen  culture,  as 
the  peach  tree  cannot  stand  too  much  forcing  with 
nitrogen.  _ 

A  FOUR-HORSE  TEAM. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  283  shows  a  double  farm  team 
at  work  on  an  Ohio  farm.  The  introduction  of  the 
manure  spreader  and  other  heavy  machinery  has 
made  it  necessary  to  breed  and  use  large  farm  horses. 
The  scarcity  of  good  farm  labor  has  driven  farmers 
to  use  this  machinery  and  thus  greater  power  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  Percheron  breed  of  horses  is  well  suited 
to  such  work.  The  four  splendid  animals  shown  at 
Fig.  283  are  certainly  large  enough  to  walk  off  with 
a  small  house  if  need  be,  and  they  make  that  heavily 
loaded  manure  spreader  act  like  a  plaything.  This 
team  has  a  combined  weight  of  0,000  pounds.  One 
of  the  back  team  is  an  imported  Percheron  stallion. 
The  others  are  home  bred  horses.  Imagine  such  a 
team  on  a  sulky  plow  or  on  a  wide  cutting  binder. 


BUILDING  AN  APPLE  HOUSE. 

I  am  planning  an  apple  house  27  by  20,  where  the  fruit 
can  be  stored  as  soon  as  picked.  It  will  be  on  a  sidchill 
and  the  fruit  will  be  delivered  at  the  second  story,  where 
it  will  be  sorted  and  packed  and  then  lowered  into  cellar 
by  a  trap  door,  there  to  be  stored  until  needed.  Have  ap¬ 
proved  modern  methods  suggested  any  arrangements  for 
such  a  building?  I  would  have  my  windows  on  the  north 
and  avoid  sun  in  the  building.  Is  the  King  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation  desirable  in  the* cellar?  Should  the  cellar  floor  be 
concrete?  The  cellar  walls  will  be  of  stone,  rest  of  build¬ 
ing  of  wood.  Practical  hints  would  be  appreciated. 

Bedford,  N.  Y.  n.  >r. 

If  H.  M.  is  planning  for  a  storeroom  cool  in  warm 
weather  as  well  as  warm  in  cold  weather,  the  storage 
room  should  be  placed  as  deep  in  the  ground  as 
practicable,  and  the  floor  should  be  concrete.'  The 
concrete  floor  gives  the  best  conduction  of  excess  heat 
downward  in  the  Summer  time,  to  keep  the  storeroom 
cool,  and  the  best  conduction  of  deep  ground  heat 
upward  in  the  Winter  to  keep  the  storeroom  from 
freezing.  If  no  artificial  heat  is  to  be  provided  the 
ceiling  should  be  of  galvanized  iron,  nailed  directly 
to  the  joists  and  the  space  between  the  joists  and  the 
floor  above  filled  with  sawdust,  dry  peat  or  some  such 
non-conductor.  The  advantage  of  the  galvanized  iron 
for  ceiling  is  that  it  makes  the  ceiling  absolutely  air¬ 
tight  and  so  prevent  loss  of  heat  in  Winter,  and  it 
will  not  mould  and  so  will  protect  the  joists  from 
decay.  If  the  walls  above  ground  were  hollow  and 
the  space  filled  with  sawdust  or  dry  peat  the  store¬ 
room  would  be  cooler  in  warm  weather  and  less  liable 
to  freeze  in  Winter.  Windows  should  be  double. 
For  ventilation  use  a  nine-inch  galvanized  iron  flue 
extending  out  through  the  rOof  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar.  Provide  two  six-inch  galvanized  iron 
intakes,  built  horizontally  in  the  wall  on  opposite 
sides,  with  the  ends  projecting  into  the  storeroom 
about  six  inches.  Provide  each  of  these  and  the  out- 
take  flue  with  dampers  to  regulate  the  air  movement. 
Both  intakes  and  outtakes  should  be  kept  closed  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  air  is  too  damp  or  too  warm  in  Winter. 

F.  H.  KING. 

We  receive  many  letters  from  western  men  asking 
about  the  low-priced  farms  in  New  York  and  New 
England.  We  are  usually  asked  to  give  positive  and 
direct  advice  about  locating  on  such  farms.  We  must 
decline  to  give  anything  but  general  advice.  No  man 
can  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  stranger.  Some 
of  these  letters  read  as  if  the  writer  wanted  us  to 
make  some  statement  which  would  overcome  objec¬ 
tions  of  wife  or  friends.  We  would  not  assume  any 
such  responsibility.  It  is  a  well-nigh  impossible  task 
to  make  a  farmer  from  a  level  western  farm  without 
stones  or  waste  laud  understand  what  these  rough, 
hilly  farms  are  like.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  no  man  should  change  his  home  without 
coming  to  see  for  himself  what  the  new  country  is 
like.  During  the  past  week  we  received  letters  from  a 
barber,  a  clerk,  a  mechanic,  a  teacher  and  several  far¬ 
mers,  all  asking  us  to  decide  wdiere  they  are  to  go. 
We  want  to  see  the  waste  places  bloom,  but  misfit 
advice  might  blight  them  and  we  wiW  not  undertake  to 
tell  men  just  where  to  find  a  home. 


1910. 

THE  RURAL  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Part  II. 

I  speak  advisedly  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
teachers  as  a  class.  The  very  nature  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  naturally  tends  to  beget  a  degree  of  abnormal 
self-esteem,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
routine  of  their  work  is  conducive  to  narrow  views, 
breeds  an  attitude  of  contempt  for  all  endeavor  not 
along  genteel  or  professional  lines.  This  does  not 
imply  that  there  are  no  exceptions.  There  are  doubt; 
less  many  teachers  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  But  still  they  are  the  ex¬ 
ception,  and  do  not  widely  affect  the  general  condition 
that  is  producing  such  disastrous  results.  To  be 
more  concise,  the  attitude  of  the  average  teacher  is 
that  he  is  training  the  pupils  to  become  teachers, 
rather  than  giving  them  a  broad  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  dignity  of  the  various  honorable  walks  of 
life.  This  pernicious  influence  is  not  confined  to  rural 
schools  alone,  though  for  obvious  reasons  the  result 
there  is  more  pronounced.  Nor  is  the  attitude  of  re¬ 
fined  scorn  for  industrial  life  as  compared  with  pro¬ 
fessional  life  confined  to  what  Mr.  Morse  on  page 
70  terms  the  Latin-German  product  of  the  high 
schools  that  serve  as  teachers  in  our  district  schools. 
Mr.  Dillon  in  his  report  of  “The  Al¬ 
bany  Convention,”  page  135,  remarked 
on  this  same  attitude  as  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Schurman,  the  distinguished  head 
of  Cornell  University.  Indeed,  any 
thoughtful  observer  cannot  fail  to  de¬ 
tect  the  venom  of  this  false  attitude,  and 
that  it  is  vitiating  the  general  influence 
of  our  schools  from  that  of  “the  little 
red  school-house  on  the  hill”  to  the 
mightiest  college  in  the  land.  And  the 
cure?  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
this  can  only  be  attained  gradually  if  at 
all.  Doubtless  something  toward  the  de¬ 
sired  result  would  be  most  promptly 
attained  by  requiring  every  teacher  of 
rural  schools  to  pass  a  creditable  exam¬ 
ination  on  the  elements  of  agriculture, 
gradually  increasing  the  scope  of  knowl¬ 
edge  the  subject  required.  This  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  having  the  subject 
taught  as  such  in  the  school,  as  with  a 
view  to  instilling  a  wholesome  respect  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  for  the  intricate 
and  really  scientific  problems  with  which 
the  farmer  has  to  contend.  Of  course 
the  result  would  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the 
examinations,  and  as  this  would  rest 
largely  with  professionals  higher  up  the 
.effect  might  be  largely  neutralized.  Still 
doubtless  it  would  be  a  widely  effective 
measure. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  and  directly  affecting  that 
attitude  itself,  is  the  tone  of  our  text¬ 
books.  These  naturally  reflect  the  pro¬ 
fessionalism  of  the  teaching  class  who 
compile  them,  so  that  here  also  we  face 
the  grave  problem  of  how  to  secure 
books  of  the  desired  "me.  Yet  if  the 
demand  were  insistent  and  the  criticism 
intelligent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proper  article  could  finally  be  se¬ 
cured.  “But,”  says  some  one,  “what  is 
wrong  with  the  books?”  The  fact  is 
they  are  pretty  much  all  wrong,  so 
wrong  indeed  that  a  farmer’s  boy  may  have  completed 
the  course  his  district  school  offers,  and  yet  find  he 
does  not  understand  the  ordinary  agricultural  terms 
in  a  farmer’s  paper,  because  they  are  almost  entirely 
new  to  him.  Examine  any  common  series  of  school 
readers,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find  the 
primary  end  of  the  series  made  up  of  silly  baby-talk 
supposed  to  amuse  and  interest  the  child,  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  portion  of  the  series  to  consist  of  selections 
from  the  writings  of  the  world’s  literary  stars,  with 
here  and  there  a  fling  at  “The  sons  of  toil,”  “The  man 
with  the  hoe,”  “The  sodden  toilers  of  the  earth,”  and 
“The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way,”  to 
duly  impress  the  farmer  lad  that  if  he  ever  expects 
to  amount  to  anything  he  must  flee  the  farm  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  The  ability  to  appreciate 
good  literature,  is  of  course,  an  invaluable  acquisition; 
but  while  it  is  true  that  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,”  it  is  just  as  true  that  he  cannot  live  by  air 
alone. 

And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  make-up  of  the 
average  text-book  of  history,  that  relic  of  barbarism 
and  lineal  descendant  of  the  tribal  war-song?  The 
great  bulk  of  text  devoted  to  minute  descriptions  of 
war  and  destruction  and  glorifying  the  man  at  arms 
and  in  politics,  while  the  great  constructive  forces, 
tire  triumphs  of  industry  and  peace,  the  brilliant  in- 
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ventors,  the  mighty  army  of  development,  receive 
scant  notice.  Pages  concerning  Washington  the  sol¬ 
dier  and  statesman,  perhaps  not  one  word  concerning 
Washington  the  progressive  farmer;  minute  biography 
of  third-rate  Presidents,  and  forget  even  to  mention 
the  inventors  of  the  sewing-machine,  the  cotton-gin 
and  the  reaper.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked: 
could  our  text-books  of  history  be  once  brought  to  a 
tone  that  would  exalt  peace  rather  than  war,  we 
might  hope  to  rear  a  generation  of  statesmen  who 
could  see  the  folly  of  the  bully’s  method  of  preserving 
peace  by  preparing  for  war  rather  than  by  the  sane 
and  logical  method  of  preparing  for  justice.  The 
books  on  geography  give  undue  prominence  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  importance  of  cities  as  compared  with  the 
value  and  extent  of  rural  interests  and  activities. 

The  problems  found  in  the  text-books  of  arithmetic 
are  prone  to  relate  to  business  propositions,  while 
concrete  problems  relating  to  the  farm  are  ignored. 
Search  the  average  series  of  school  text-books  and  see 
if  these  charges  in  the  main  are  not  fully  sustained. 
Then  wonder  why  our  boys  lack  interest  in  and  leave 
the  farm.  The  last  measure,  the  establishment  of  a 
connecting  link  between  the  farm  and  the  aims  and 
object  of  the  school,  should  be  the  least  difficult.  A 
great  deal,  a  very  great  deal,  would  be  gained  if  the 


pupils  were  only  put  in  touch  in  the  school  with  the 
agricultural  literature  of  the  day.  This  would  at  one 
stroke  place  the  importance  of  agriculture  knowledge 
on  par  with  his  estimate  of  other  fields  of  knowledge 
as  revealed  in  the  world  of  books.  This  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  small  but  fairly  complete  library  of 
books  relating  to  various  agricultural  and  other  rural 
subjects.  If  there  is  a  general  library,  as  there  should 
be,  the  agricultural  contingent  should  occupy  a  prom¬ 
inent  and  distinct  position.  Then  have  at  least  two 
live  up-to-date  illustrated  weekly  agricultural  papers, 
and  the  experiment  station  bulletins  as  they  are  issued, 
delivered  by  mail  to  the  school.  Besides  these  other 
minor  means  in  the  way  of  special  exercises  at  stated 
periods  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful. 
The  main  object  of  all  this,  be  it  remembered,  should 
be  to  impress  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  rather  than  to  secure  results  that  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  percentages  in  an  examination.  Besides  the 
important  considerations  just  dealt  with,  there  are 
other  phases  of  school  work  that  merit  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  What  can  we  do  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools?  This  will  be  considered  next  week. 

D.  L.  HARTMAN, 

Tiir  latest  suggestion  is  muskrat  farming — for  the  hide 
and  the  meat. 

No — do  not  use  a  brass  hand  to  advertise  the  fact  that 
you  follow  the  Golden  Rule.  Silenee  is  goldeu. 


ere 

BUILDING  A  ROUND  SILO. 

How  to  Make  the  Hoops. 

On  page  622  D.  W.  A.,  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  asks  a 
question  in  regard  to  making  the  silo  hoops,  which  L 
do  not  think  is  very  plainly  answered  in  the  article 
following,  and  some  other  points  do  not  agree  with 
the  ideas  of  some  who  build  this  kind  of  silo.  In  the 
first  place  two-inch  oak  plank  sawed  to  one-half-inch 
and  sized  to  an  even  thickness  by  running  through 
planer,  or  sawed  sufficiently  thick  to  size  to  one-half 
inch,  is  heavy  enough.  For  a  silo  11  feet  in  diameter, 
the  five-eights  strips  would  make  pretty  tough  work, 
getting  the  end  of  each  strip  in  place,  bending  such  a 
thick  piece.  The  one-half-inch  strips  handle  much 
better,  and  two  inches  is  plenty  wide  enough.  Oak 
is  far  better  than  elm  for  lasting. 

As  to  making  the  hoops,  a  nice  place  to  build 
them  is  on  a  good  level  driveway  or  barn  floor.  First 
saw  out  a  number  of  blocks  of  2x4  or  any  handy 
size,  not  too  wide,  and  12  or  15  inches  long,  as  may 
be  convenient.  Then  with  a  spike  driven  through  a 
strip,  say  1x3,  or  a  2x4  would  do,  as  a  radius,  de¬ 
scribe  a  circle  the  size  the  inside  of  the  hoop  is  de¬ 
sired.  With  the  end  of  this  same  radius  as  a  guide, 
lay  one  of  the  short  pieces  of  2x4  above  referred  to, 
with  end  up  to  the  mark,  or  even  with 
the  end  of  the  radius,  and  spike  down 
firmly  to  the  floor,  and  so  proceed 
around  the  circle,  18  to  24  inches  apart. 
This  gives  a  form  to  which  to  bend  the 
strips,  but  the  first  attempt  will  reveal 
the  necessity  of  a  second,  outer  row  of 
blocks,  to  hold  each  strip  in  place  tem¬ 
porarily  as  it  is  being  bent  in  place. 
The  outside  blocks  need  not  be  as  close 
as  the  thickness  of  the  hoop,  but  small 
tapering  wedges  driven  in  back  of  the 
outside  strip  or  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
each  strip  as  placed  in  position  in  the 
hoop  will  save  time  and  patience.  In 
placing  the  strips,  always  break  joints 
as  much  as  possible,  in  placing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  layers  of  the  hoop.  Small  nails 
that  can  be  driven  close  to  the  ends  of 
the  strips  without  splitting  are  better 
for  part  of  the  supply,  the  galvanized 
shingle  nails  being  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Larger  sizes  can  be  used  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  nailing. 

The  thickness  of  the  hoops  can  be  as 
desired,  but  should  not  be  less  than  four 
strips  thick,  or  about  two  inches.  When 
well  made,  this  will  stand  an  enormous 
pressure,  but  for  building  a  double- 
lined  silo  where  the  builder  has  plenty 
of  money  to  spend  for  the  purpose  the 
hoops  are  made  four  inches  thick  and 
short  braces  of  2x4  set  in  to  make  a 
stiffer  structure  to  withstand  wind 
storms.  The  first  hoop  should  be  at 
least  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  in 
building  to  concrete  foundation,  set  in 
rods  or  long  bolts,  anchored  at  one  end, 
well  in  foundation,  and  sticking  up 
above  the  surface  far  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  hoop,  a  heavy  washer  and  a 
nut.  The  sill  hoop  is  thus  held  firmly 
in  place.  In  the  absence  of  a  barn  floor, 
a  platform  of  plank,  level  and  solid,  can 
be  built  for  the  purpose.  If  the  oak 
plank  for  the  hoops  can  be  but  partly 
seasoned  it  will  handle  more  easily. 

These  wooden  hoops,  or  this  same  style  of  hoop, 
can  be  used  to  make  forms  for  building  concrete  silos, 
at  a  great  saving  over  anything  I  have  yet  seen  recom¬ 
mended.  The  hoops  are  made  in  the  same  way,  but 
allowance  is  made  for  the  size,  as  the  inside  form  has 
the  hoops  on  the  inside,  the  outside  form  the  op¬ 
posite.  With  two  forms  for  inside  and  two  for  out¬ 
side  of  wall,  four  hoops  of  each  size  made,  line  the 
outside  of  one  pair  of  the  smaller  ones  with  two 
thicknesses  of  one-half-inch  boards,  18  inches  long, 
breaking  joints,  and  the  same  material  for  the  inside 
of  the  larger  hoops  leaves  space  to  be  filled  in  with 
stones  laid  in  first,  and  soft  concrete  poured  in  to  fill 
all  space.  The  forms  should  not  be  over  18  inches 
high,  and  when  one  is  filled,  set  on  the  other  and  fill, 
then  when  sufficiently  hardened  open  a  splice  in  the 
two  hoops  of  the  lower  form  and  raise,  and  so  proceed. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  sflage  in  a  concrete 
silo,  if  the  inside  is  coated  with  hot  tar  during  warm 
weather,  after  the  wall  is  fairly  dry,  and  care  is  used 
in  keeping  the  inside  plumb  and  smooth.  I  believe 
air  spaces  in  concrete  or  wooden  silo  are  worth  about 
as  much  as  so  much  “blue  sky.”  Even  that  would  be 
a  high  estimate  in  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  opinion  of 
the  value  of  blue  sky  during  the  past  few  weeks.  A 
silo  is  like  a  big  fireless  cooker  and  the  contents,  stay 
warm  for  a  long  time,  even  close  to  the  edge,  and  the 
loss  is  not  worth  considering.  The  trouble'  is  not  to 
eet  it  to  keep,  so  much  as  to  get  the  stuff  to  fill  the 
silo,  where  reasonable  care  is  used  in  construction. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS. 


AN  OHIO  FARM  TEAM  OF  GIANTS.  Fig.  283 


A  PARADISE  FOR  PEARS  AND  CHICKENS.  Fig.  284. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time,  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Humus  in  a  Canadian  Soil. 

II.  M.  It.,  Ontario,  Canada. — I  have  a  10- 
acre  field  that  has  been  growing  nursery 
stock  with  clean  cultivation  for  several 
years,  and  no  manure  having  been  applied, 
the  soil  has  been  depleted  of  humus.  i*'ist 
Spring  I  seeded  to  clover  and  have  secured 
a  fine  catch.  In  June  I  intend  plowing 
down  the  clover  and  wish  to  sow  something 
on  the  ground  to  again  lx*  plowed  under  in 
Fall.  What  would  you  recommend  as  being 
the  best?  I  wish  to  get  something  that  will 
produce  a  great  amount  of  bulk,  so  as  to 
add  as  much  humus  to  the  soil  this  season 
as  possible. 

Ans. — With  a  fine  crop  of  clover  to 
plow  under  in  June,  you  will  certainly 
have  a  good  start  toward  stocking  that 
soil  with  humus,  and  will  have  secured 
an  abundance  of  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
This  clover  sod  can  be  sown  to  buck¬ 
wheat  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July, 
and  this  in  turn  be  plowed  down  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  sowing  Winter  rye  as  a  cover 
crop.  Vetch,  millet,  rape,  and  other  crops 
might  be  sown  on  the  clover  sod.  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  buckwheat  will 
be  most  satisfactory,  since  it  makes  such 
a  quick  luxuriant  growth  and  shades  the 
ground  so  completely.  c.  s.  M. 

Propagating  Tulips. 

E.  A.  A.,  West  Medway,  Mass. — 1.  What 
is  the  best  time  of  year  and  way  to  trans¬ 
plant  and  manage  the  small  tulip  bulbs 
ranging  from  the  size  of  a  cranberry  up¬ 
wards,  to  get  them  to  blooming  size?  2. 
1  had  a  very  promising  lot  of  tulips  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  now  a  blight  or  fungus 
has  spread  over  both  leaves  and  flowers 
and  nearly  ruined  them.  IIow  can  the 
blight  be  prevented? 

Ans. — 1.  Grow  these  little  roots  in  the 
same  manner  as  flowering  bulbs,  taking 
them  up  when  ripe,  and  replanting  in  the 
Autumn.  After  taking  up.  let  them  dry 
for  several  days,  then  store  away  in  pa¬ 
per  bags  until  time  for  replanting.  Plant 
them  in  rows  in  the  vegetable  garden, 
or  any  place  where  they  will  receive 
good  cultivation.  If  they  are  seedlings, 
you  will  have  to  wait  from  one  to  five 
years  after  their  first  blooming,  to  see 
whether  these  breeder  or  mother  tulips 
will  break  into  new  markings. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  the  trouble  is 
tulip  mould,  an  annoying  fungus  disease. 
Affected  plants  should  be  removed  and 
burned  as  soon  as  the  disease  shows  it¬ 
self,  and  tulips  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  same  place  the  next  season.  Arn- 
moniacal  carbonate  of  copper,  diluted  to 
half  strength,  may  be  of  use  in  such  a 
case,  but  personally  we  would  rather  de¬ 
stroy  the  affected  plants,  and  practice 
rotation  of  crops. 

Killing  Out  Wild  Onions. 

W.  E.  T. ,  New  Paltz,  N.  I’.— I  have  a 
knoll,  the  south  side  of  which  is  given  over 
to  wild  onions.  I  have  gone  over  it  with  a 
disk  harrow  but  would  like  to  kill  them 
entirely  and  get  something  else  in  their 
place.  The  ground  is  composed  of  gravel 
and  loam.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  to  do 
with  it?  Ground  is  steep  and  rather  dry. 
Would  Sweet  clover  be  any  help,  or  would 
it  not  catch  on  such  soil? 

Ans. — Wild  onions  are  very  hard  to 
eradicate.  The  land  has  to  be  kept  in 
a  cultivated  crop  at  least  two  years, 
and  kept  very  clean  and  frequently 
stirred.  They  root  from  the  bottom, 
and  cannot  be  smothered,  hence  the 
Sweet  clover  would  be  of  no  benefit,  al¬ 
though  it  would  doubtless  grow  on  such 
land.  Unless  it  is  desired  to  pasture 
the  field,  if  it  is  made  reasonably  clean, 
the  onions  will  do  no  particular  harm, 
except  it  be  in  a  grain  crop.  When 
the  sheaves  are  set  on  the  ground,  many 
onions  get  in  the  hollow  straw,  and  at 
thrashing  time  go  with  the  grain.  I 
have  seen  rye  made  unmerchantable  by 
them,  the  millstones  becoming  so  slimed 
that  they  would  not  grind,  and  the  flour 
was  “rank  and  smelled  to  heaven.”  I 
suggest  you  thoroughly  fit  the  land,  and 
plant  it  with  corn,  and  keep  it  extra 
clean.  Doubtless  the  land  lacks  humus, 
therefore,  as  a  cheap  way  of  supplying 
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it,  I  would  sow  a  bushel  of  rye  to  the 
acre  at  the  last  cultivation.  Next 
Spring  as  it  begins  to  head,  turn  it 
under,  fit  until  the  last  of  June,  and  then 
seed  it  with  buckwheat.  Of  course,  if 
you  can  give  the  land  a  liberal  dressing 
of  manure  at  any  time  in  the  above 
process  it  will  be  of  great  value.  Un¬ 
questionably  an  application  of  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  a  12-5 
fertilizer  would  be  a  benefit.  1  am  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  the  economy  of  applying  nitro¬ 
gen  on  such  light  land,  except  in  an 
organic  form.  With  the  buckwheat,  sow 
your  grass  seed,  and  put  plenty  of  till¬ 
age  on  the  land  between  the  turning 
under  the  rye  and  the  sowing  of  the 
buckwheat.  In  recommending  the  above 
I  have  had  in  mind  economy  in  attain¬ 
ing  the  result  sought. 

edw’d  van  alstyne. 

Trout  In  a  Michigan  Brook. 

O.  C.  'N.,  Lament,  Mich.  —  1  live  on  a 
farm  that  lias  been  owned  by  my  ancestors 
for  the  last  70  years,  which  is  now  owned 
by  my  husband  and  myself.  Through  this 
runs  a  brook  which  rises  in  a  spring ;  in  this 
creek  about  nine  years  ago  my  husband 
planted  speckled  trout.  The  people  around 
here  contend  that  we  do  not  own  the  trout, 
cannot  catch  them  out  of  season,  but  that 
in  catching  season  anyone  has  a  right  to 
fish  for  them.  The  creek  rises  on  our  land 
flowing  through  it  to  Grand  River.  We 
wish  your  candid  opinion  as  to  who  owns 
the  fish. 

The  Michigan  law  makes  it  unlawful 
to  catch  or  take  speckled  trout  from  any 
water  from  September  1  to  May  1,  fol¬ 
lowing,  or  to  catch  such  fish  for  sale  or 
shipment  or  to  obstruct  the  free  passage 
of  fish  up  or  down  any  stream.  When  a 
lake  or  stream  is  so  situated  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  navigable  lake  or  river  that  the 
fish  from  a  river  migrate  to  and  from  it 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  the  fact 
that  such  lake  or  stream  is  wholly  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  defendant's  land  does  not 
deprive  the  public  of  its  right  to  take 
fish  therefrom.  In  that  case,  however, 
a  person  so  fishing  would  be  obliged  to 
go  up  the  stream  either  by  boat  or  other¬ 
wise,  because  the  law  would  not  allcfw 
him  to  trespass  on  land  of  another.  The 
only  water  in  which  an  individual  could 
raise  fish  for  his  very  own  use  or  for 
sale  would  be  in  such  a  spring,  pond  or 
lake  as  had  no  natural-  connection  with 
a  navigable  stream  or  lake.  In  such  case 
the  law  provides  that  the  owner  may 
apply  to  the  State  Board  of  Fish  Com¬ 
missioners  for  a  license  whereby  he  may, 
under  certain  restrictions,  propagate, 
raise  and  sell  fish.  Therefore,  unless  you 
obtain  a  license,  you  could  not  sell  fish 
or  catch  them  out  of  season  and  if  the 
stream  is  connected  with  the  Grand 
River  any  person,  in  season,  may  wade 
up  and  catch  fish  for  their  own  use.  They 
could  not,  however,  trespass  upon  your 
lands.  _ 

Mint  Mark  on  Coins. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  letters  that 
are  on  some  quarters  and  (limes,  and  what 
is  the  value  above  and  beyond  the  cur¬ 
rency  or  face  value  of  such  coins  if  any? 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  m.  t. 

These  letters  are  called  “mint  marks” 
and  show  where  the  coins  were  made.  The 
mint'  at  Philadelphia  has  no  mark.  C  is 
for  Charlotte,  N.  C.  ;  ('.  C„  Carson  City, 
Nev.  ;  D.,  for  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  and  for 

Denver,  Colo.,  since  1000;  O.,  for  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  S,  for  San  Francisco. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Water-tight  Cement. — Can  you  give  me 
the  best  plan  to  fix  a  cellar  to  keep  the 
water  from  coming  through?  It  was  dug 
in  hardpan  ground,  and  has  no  way  for 
outside  drain.  This  house  cellar  was  built 
of  12-inch  concrete  and  last  season  the 
earth  was  moved  and  the  side  of  walls 
next  to  bank  was  well  plastered  with  as¬ 
phalt.  The  bottom  of  cellar  is  four  inches 
of  concrete  on  six  inches  of  gravel,  and  yet 
the  water  comes  through.  Will  not  some 
of  your  readers  who  have  had  experience 
tell  me  what  to  do.  and  about  the  cost  for 
cellar  about  30  feet  square?  c.  O. 

New  Jersey. 


I  read  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the 
use  of  swamp  muck,  telling  of  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson’s  (of  Connecticut)  "Essays  on 
Peat  and  Muck,”  published  in  1859.  'Where 
may  Prof.  Johnson’s  book  be  obtained? 

New  York.  j.  s. 

This  is  a  very  rare  old  book.  There  are 
only  a  few  copies  left.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  for  sale.  Dr.  E.  II.  Jenkins,  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  plan  of  issuing  a  new  edition. 
We  hope  he  will  do  so. 


NEW  -YORKER 


Building  Plans  FREE! 

l“Concrete  Sidewalks 

2 —  Concrete  Troughs 

3—  Concrete  Porches  and  Steps 

We  have  gotten  up  for  farmers,  free  plans,  Instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  building  a  concrete  sidewalk,  a  concrete  watering  trough  and 
a  concrete  porch  and  steps.  You  and  your  hired  man  can  make  these 
things  yourselves  at  slight  expense,  and  make  them  with  concrete  which 
is  everlasting,  fireproof,  sanitary  and  economical.  Sidewalks  are  no 
longer  solely  for  the  city  people.  Progressive  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  surrounding  their  houses  with  concrete  sidewalks  and  are 
putting  concrete  floors  into  their  barns,  cribs,  granaries  and  other  farm 
buildings.  Anything  constructed  of  concrete  is  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  farm,  adds  permanent  value  to  the  farm,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  wood. 

We  are  ready  to  furnish  you  now  with  plans  for: 

1 — A  Concrete  Sidewalk.  2 — A  Concrete  Watering  Trough. 

3 — A  Concrete  Porch  and  Steps. 

Write  today,  telling  us  which  plan  you  want. 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


CHICAGO 


Northwestern  Office:  Minneapolis 
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DON'T  noKlcct  to  And  out  about 
The  Acre-An-II our  Sifter, 

the  new  Invention.  Applle*  dry 
Bordeaux,  Cement,  l.lme,  Planter  or 
Screened  AhIic*  with  Parle  Green  to 
poiatnee,  Cucumbers,  Curran  in,  etc., 
as  fant  an  a  man  can  walk.  Govern 
liiHtantly  and  perfectly  plant  3  ft.  in 
diameter:  one  man  can  treat  uii  acre 
In  one  to  two  hourb.  Beat  implement 
for  the  business  ever  Invented.  Harn- 
ple  by  express,  7 5c.  Prepaid  by  mail 
only,  buyer's  risk,  $1.  Splendid  In¬ 
ducement  to  agent*.  ACRF-AN-HOtTK 
SIFTER  CO.,  Pmifrhkeeindc,  N.  V. 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  On©  pailon 
makes  HI  to  *20  gallons  sprny  by  sinu.ly  adding  water. 

Send  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Prof.  Brooks 

the 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 

Complete  Home  Study  Courses  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Faudscaiie 
Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture  and 
Veterinary  Science  under  Prol.  Brook*  of  the 
Man*.  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Craig  of 
Cornell  Unlverulty  and  other  eminent  teach¬ 
ers.  Over  onehutidred  Home  Study  Course* 
under  able  professor*  In  leading  colleges. 
250  page  catalogue  free.  Write  to-day. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  1^27,  Springfield,  Mat**. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “ 

[JOHN  J.  |»OTTKlt,14  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

PALMER  HOIST 

Horses  are  busy  in  haying  time.  Belt 
your  gasoline  engine  to  a  Palmer  Hoist 
and  unload  your  hay.  Can  lie  u*ed  for 
hoisting  ice  or  anything 
where  a  hois  ter  la  used. 

Price  $30.00 

If  you  have  no  gasoline 
engine,  we  ran  sell  you  a 
Palmer  self-oiling  f»m  H.  P. 
engine  for  $125.  Catalogue 
free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Coscab,  Conn. 

Biggest  Hay  Press 

Prof  its 

Made  With 


WRITE  FOR 

QUOTATIONS 

/TT  We  have  a  complete  list 
•  I  of  commercial  varieties 
of  first  grade  apple  trees  for 
sale  at  popular  prices. 

•J  Agents  wanted  to  handle  our  line  of 
nursery  stock.  .  . . 

STONE  &  WELLINGTON, 

TORONTO,  Ontario. 


AGRICULTURE 

Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 
glazed.  Made  of 
car-load  lots.  Also 


So  ui 


best  Ohio  Clay, 
manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG.  PA. 


ALFALFA 


Dain  Pull  Power  or  Bolt  Power 
Presses  make  largest  number 
of  perfect  Imles  each  day  with 
fewer  hands,  lightest  work, 
smallest  repair  expense.  Sim¬ 
ple  steel  construction.  No 
clumsy  step-over  pitman,  no 
troublesome  toggle  joints. 
Patented  tucker  makes  smooth 
ended  baleH  that  pack  closely 
and  sell  quickest.  Don’t  buy 
a  press  before  you  get  some 
very  important  Information 
from  us.  Write  today. 

DAIN  MFC.  CO. 802  Vine 


DAIN 

Presses 


BEST  MILL  EVER  MADE 

Will  make  tablo  meal  whole  wheat  flour  for 
bread,  crack  corn  for  poultry,  will  grind 
oats, barley,  rye  ami  all  kindsof  grain. 

Equipped  With  Automatic  Sieve 

furnished  on  a  box  base,  ono  end  of 
which  will  receive  the  meal  and  the 
other  the  coarse  parts  and  the  hulls 
of  grain.  Ono  to  four  horse  power. 
Just  the  mill  you  have  been  looking  for. 
You  won’t  make  any  mistake  in  buying. 
Wo  furnish  two  different  mesh  sieves  and  an  extra  sot  of  burrs 
with  each  mill.  Write  for  catalog  and  information. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  32  Springfield,  Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
KINDS  OF 


ALL 


FRUIT  BASKETS 
arid  CRATES 

Write  for  Catalan  and  Price  List 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  14,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  l*'ree  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing.  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Test*  on  our  samples.  'They  will  interest  you 

QflY  prAUQ  u-  s-  f?ovt-  tests  show  that 

DUI  DUrUtu  the  grain  analyzes  richer  than 
linseed  meal  and  the  hay  nearly  aa  nutritious  as 
Alfalfa;  will  grow  on  poor  soil— and  improve  it. 
Well  worth  a  fair  trial.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  3S3  MECHANICSBUkG,  OHIO 

Iflfl  nnn  LflTE  CABBAGE  PLANTS-Also  Celery  Plants 
lUU'UUU  for  sale.  Will  be  ready  to  ship  soon. 
Let  your  orders  come.  DAVID  RCDWAY,  Harlly,  Del. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

head.  15c  per 
10.000  for  $H  00. 


Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large  Am.  Drum- 

100;  $1.00  per  1000:  .’000  for  $1.50; 
B.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  £°leaa£? 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Atlienlu,  .\.  J. 

FOR  SALE-100,000  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

SUREHEAD  and  DANISH  BALL-HEAD  ready  July  1st  at 
$1,110  per  1000.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PI, ANTS— Cabbage  Plants.  $1  pel 1,000. 

Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes.  Peppers  ami  Kggplants,  12  per 
1,000.  Cauliflower, $2.50  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  tiling  for  preserving  files  of 
”  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
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HENHOUSE  WITH  CEMENT  FLOOR. 

L  am  going  to  build  a  henhouse,  and 
would  like  your  opinion  :  I  intended  to  put 
it  on  a  concrete  wall,  with  a  cement  floor, 
and  then,  in  the  Fall,  put  five  or  six  inches 
if  road  dirt  on  the  floor.  Do  you  think 
it  would!  be  too  damp  for  the  hens  to  do 
well?  w.  h.  e. 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

This  plan  is  all  right ;  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  use  the  concrete  walls  and  cement 
floor.  I  would  not  use  the  road  dirt  un¬ 
less  I  could  not  get  any  other  litter  to 
cover  the  cement  with.  No  dampness 
can  come  through  a  good-  cement  floor. 
The  only  thing  against  it-  is  it  is  cold, 
but  anyone  who  will  let  hens  stand  on 
a  bare  floor  does  not  deserve  to  have 
hens.  Four  or  five  inches  of  a  good 
straw  litter  is  the  best  covering.  If  you 
cannot  get  this,  get  shavings ;  if  you 
cannot  get  anything  else,  use  the  road 
dirt,  but  only  as  a  last  resource. 

FLOYD  B.  WHITE. 


Killing  White  Grubs. 

B.  O.  C.  (Vo  Address). — My  garden  is 
about  ruined  with  grub  worms  and  I  have 
tried  everything  I  know  of,  but  of  no  avail. 
Can  you  suggest  anything  to  destroy  them? 
I  have  just  tried  an  electric  worm  erad- 
icator,  which  is  no  good,  wood  ashes,  lime, 
and  bran  with  Paris  green,  but  still  they 
eat. 

A  ns. — We  assume  that  you  refer  to 
white  grubs.  Poisons  are  of  little  use 
in  fighting  them,  as  they  work  below 
ground.  In  order  to  affect  them  with 
salt  or  ashes  you  would  have  to  use 
.enough  to  spoil  the  land  for  cropping. 
The  life  history  of  this  grub  runs  over 
several  years.  Thorough  and  constant 
culture  of  the  surface  soil  is  the  best 
method  of  fighting  them,  as  this  kills 
young  insects.  It  does  not  kill  out  the 
older  ones,  and  they  will  continue  their 
injury  until  they  die  naturally.  Dig¬ 
ging  and  hand  picking  will  kill  many, 
and  Fall  plowing  or  spading  will  help, 
but  thorough  culture  long  continued  is 
the  best  remedy. 

Summer  Pruning  Apple  Trees. 

L.  V.  A.,  Bharpaburg ,  Kg. — I  would  like 
some  advice  in  regard  to  pruning  apple 
trees.  I  have  a  young  orchard  that  has 
been  set  about  six  years ;  the  trees  arc  very 
rank  and  vigorous,  and  the  limbs  are  very 
thick.  The  trees  are  low-beaded.  Will  it 
be  all  right  to  trim  them  in  June,  and  will 
that  keep  the  water  sprouts  from  starting 
out?  Trees  have  never  borne  any  yet. 

Ans. — For  more  than  40  years  I  have 
been  pruning  fruit  trees  in  midsummer 
and  I  like  it  done  at  that  time.  My 
old  preceptor,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  of  Ohio, 
set  me  at  it  first  in  his  own  orchard  in 
1867,  and  he  told  me  it  was  his  choice 
of  all  times  of  the  year,  especially  for 
apple  and  pear  trees.  The  wounds  heal 
up  very  quickly  and  almost  no  suckers 
or  watersprouts  result  from  the  cutting 
away  of  the  large  branches  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remove.  Many  who 
know  their  trees  need  pruning  think 
they  must  do  it  only  in  the  Spring  or 
Winter  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  but 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  Of  course  the 
greatest  care  should  be  used  to  prevent 
cutting  off  large  branches,  for  every  cut 
is  a  stroke  at  the  life  of  the  tree,  but 
it  may  be  necessary  and  for  its  ultimate 
if  not  present  good  to  remove  branches 
that  are  too  near  or  colliding  with 
others.  Common  sense  and  moderation 
must  be  used  in  pruning,  but  there  is 
no  use  to  delay  it  until  Winter  or 
Spring  if  there  is  time  to  do  it  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Rose  Bugs. 

I  have  a  cherry  tree  which  is  attacked 
year  after  year  by  rose  bugs  so  as  to  ruin 
the  foliage  and  fruit.  Is  there  uo  way  of 
fighting  this  pest?  k. 

New  York. 

The  Rose-chafer  is  a  rather  large,  com¬ 
mon  beetle  that  occurs  in  great  numbers 
on  various  plants,  usually  in  June.  These 
beetles  appear  in  such  great  numbers,  and 
remain  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  fight  them  with  an 
arsenical  spray.  They  breed  in  sandy 
places,  and  the  grubs  live  in  the  soil  upon 
the  roots  of  various  grasses.  There  are  no 
very  good  methods  of  controlling  this  pest 
except  by  collecting  the  beetles  by  hand, 
whioli  can  sometimes  be  done  very  effect¬ 


ively  on  low-growing  plants.  Occasionally, 
a  few  grapevines  or  rose  bushes  or  similar 
plants  are  protected  by  actually  placing 
netting  over  them  until  the  beetles  have 
come  and  gone.  If  the  cherry  tree  in 
question  is  not  too  large  this  might  be 
done.  It  will  do  no  good  to  spray  them 
because  they  come  in  such  immense 
swarms.  In  the  long  run  their  breeding 
places  should  be  hunted  up,  and  the  land 
should  be  plowed  in  the  Fall  and  in  the 
Spring,  in  order  to  destroy  as  many  of  the 
grubs  as  possible.  Other  than  this  I  have 
nothing  to  suggest  regarding  the  control  of 
this  insect.  glenn  w.  jierrick. 

Alfalfa  and  Drain  Tile. 

Would  some  one  advise  me  whether  Alfal¬ 
fa  roots  will  get  into  drain  tile  to  do  any 
damage  to  the  drainage,  where  the  tile  is 
laid  only  1  %  to  two  feet  under  the  sur¬ 
face?  I  have  one  line  of  tile  that  comes 
as  near  the  surface  as  tills  for  100  rods 
through  my  Alfalfa  field.  i>.  p.  s. 

Perry,  N.  Y. 

We  understand  that  Alfalfa  roots  mil 
sometimes  enter  tile,  where  the  water  runs 
constantly,  due  either  to  springs  or  not 
enough  tile.  The  roots  seldom  grow  into 
tile  which  are  dry. 

Weevils  in  Peas. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  peas  for 
weevils?  w.  e. 

Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Weevils  in  grain  or  seeds  are  destroyed 
by  fumigation  with  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Put  the  infested  material  in  a  tight  box, 
bin  or  pail,  put  on  top  of  the  peas  a  shal¬ 
low  saucer,  and  pour  into  this  some  of  the 
chemical,  then  close  the  container  tightly, 
and  leave  closed  for  24  to  36  hours.  The 
gas  given  off  is  heavier  than  air,  and  per¬ 
meates  the  contents  of  the  container.  Do 
not  bring  lighted  pipe  or  any  other  light 
near  the  bisulphide,  as  it  is  highly  in¬ 
flammable. 


DAILY 
OUTPUT 
17,500 
BBLS. 

ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


BINDER  TWINE  71c  POUND. 

Shipped  on  approval.  Farmer  Agents 
wanted.  For  samples  ami  catalogue  write 
T1IEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio 


MONTKOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

outwear  slate,  tile,  wood  shingles.  Fire  and 
Storm  proof.  Ornamental,  Inexpensive. 
Catalog  free.  Slontrosa  Co.,  Caimlen,  Ji,  J 


iLIGHTNIN 

Protection  at  Lowest  Cost 

Don't  keep  your  family  and  properly 
in  danger.  Install  a  Scott  lightning 
proteetionsystem.  I  sell  direct— at  low 
l  cost-  freight  prepaid,  with  simple  ln- 
kstructlons  so  you  can  put  it  up.  I  save 
ryou  agents’  and  dealers’  prollts. 

Pay  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

,  Order  on  approval.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory, if  nota  big  bargain,  ship  back 
at  my  expense.  Write  for  libera  I  offer 
and  free  book  of  valuable  information 
about  Lightning.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
THE  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept.  I ,  Detroit.  Mich., 


— 99.9Xoo  %  Pure — i 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  0H!d 


BREEZE7,  Handsome  Models  $275 

■  >  .  •  •  *  Travel  the  worst  roads  . 

Motor  Vehicle  witheasoand  comfort  And  Up 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  “l" 

The  Breeze  Is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  Imllt  for 
country  roads — mud,  deep  sand  or 
high  hills.  13-18  II. -P.  engines. 
Lowest  cost  of  upkeep, least  tire 
trouble.  Handsomely  finished. 

THE  JEWEL  CARRIAGE  GO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  Wonderful  Sale 
of  a  Simple  Car 

The  Overland— the  simple  and  trouble-proof  Overland— now  com¬ 
mands  a  larger  sale  than  any  other  car  in  existence.  And  the  djemand 
is  now  growing'  five  times  faster  than  it  ever  grew  before. 


The  Car  That  Sells  Itself 

- - - 3 

The  second  year’s  sale  of  the  Overland  was  ten 

times  as  large  as  the  first.  And  this  years’s  orders 
are  already  live  times  as  large  as  last  year’s. 

Xo\v  we  are  making  140  Overlands  daily.  Last 
year  at  this  time  our  output  was  from  20  to  25. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  one  little  factory. 
Today  we  have  live  factories  employing  4,500 
men. 

But  never  before  has  the  demand  increased 
as  fast  as  it  is  increasing  today.  The  more  cars 
we  get  out  the  greater  the  call,  for  the  Overlands 
sell  themselves. 

The  Reasons 

One  of  the  Overland’s  greatest  attractions  lies  in  its 
utter  simplicity.  It  has  fewer  parts  than  any  other  car. 
It  has  none  of  the  usual  complexities. 

And  it  has  the  pedal  control.  Push  a  pedal  forward 
to  go  ahead,  and  backward  to  reverse.  Push  another 
pedal  forward  to  get  on  high  speed.  It  is  as  simple  as 
walking — so  simple  that  a  child  can  master  the  ear  in 
ten  minutes. 

Then  the  Overland  is  almost  trouble-proof.  Many 
an  owner  has  run  from  7,000  to  10.000  miles  without 
even  cleaning  a  spark  plug.  Any  novice  can  handle  and 
care  for  it. 


It  is  a  car  which  always  keeps  going.  In  the  Post- 
office  service,  where  Overlands  are  used,  these  cars  have 
been  run  for  500  days,  winter  and  summer,  without  miss¬ 
ing  a  trip. 

The  $1,000  Car 

This  year  we  are  selling  a  25-horse-power  Overland 
for  .$1,000  in  roadster  style,  and  $1,100  with  complete 
toy  tonneau. 

It  is  not  under-sized,  not  under-powered,  like  the 
usual  low  cost  car.  The  wheel  base  is  102  inches. 

We  are  this  year  selling  a  40-horse-power  Overland, 
witli  single  rumble  seat,  for  $1,250.  It  has  a  112-inch 
wheel  base. 

Overland  prices  run  up  to  $1,500.  Each  includes 
magneto  and  full  lamp  equipment.  Each  gives  a  great 
deal  more  for  the  money  than  any  other  maker  can  give. 

We  have  cut  our  costs  20  per  cent  in  the  past  year 
alone  by  the  use  of  modern  automatic  machinery.  Also 
through  multiplied  output. 

Let  Us  Send  All  the  Facts 

Every  motor  car  lover  should  know  the  facts  about 
the  most  successful  car  in  the  world. 

Think  of  the  place  which  this  car  has  gained  in  a 
little  more  than  two  short  years.  And  the  success  is  all 
due  to  each  car  selling  others. 

The  men  who  are  buying  these  cars — 140  per  day — 
are  men  who  seek  just  what  you  seek.  The  car  which 
they  buy  is  the  car  which  you’ll  buy  when  you  know  it. 

I’lease  send  us  this  coupon  ana  we 
will  send  you  a  book  showing  all  the 
styles  and  giving  all  the  facts.  We 
will  also  give  you  the  address  of  the 
nearest  of  our  800  dealers.  Please  cut 
out  the  coupon  now. 


(G80) 

The  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 

Please  send  me  the  catalog  free. 


The  SI, 000  Overland — 25  Horse  Power — 102-inch  Wheel  Base. 
Same  car  with  Tonneau,  $1,100. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Juno  25, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  often  said  that  if  I  could  have  a 
good  number  of  clean  and  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  of  20  and  make  them  really 
know  what.it  means  to  be  50  years  old  that 
I  could  come  close  to  moving  the  world. 
Tew  men  of  my  age  will  deny  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  such  a  combination.  But  why 
should  middle-aged  men  assume  to  know 
it  all  or  suggest  that  their  growth  is  ended? 
Not  long  ago  I  met  ex-Senator  H.  G.  Davis, 
of  West  Virginia.  I  was  told  that  he  is  87 
years  old,  yet  he  is  as  vigorous  as  many 
men  of  50.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  four 
years  old  when  the  first  crude  railroad  of 
live  miles  long  was  built  in  his  country. 
Just  think  that  over  and  consider  what  it 
means !  Now,  Mr.  Davis  seemed  to  regard 
me  as  quite  a  young  fellow.  I  could  imag¬ 
ine  him  thinking  that  if  he  could  take  a 
few  such  young  sprouts  as  I  am  and  make 
us  realize  what  it  means  to  be  00  he  could 
do  something  with  the  country.  It  never 
quite  struck  me  in  that  way  before,  but  I 
think  he  is  right.  And  why  stop  at  00  or 
150  or  200  years?  History  or  biography 
will  take  us  back  for  centuries  into  the 
lives  of  men  who  have  all  come  to  the 
same  lessons  of  life.  They  all  tell  us  the 
same  story — that  no  one  has  any  right  to 
sit  down  and  say  he  has  exhausted  all 
there  is  in  the  art  of  living.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  would  urge  all  children  to 
begin  early  to  read  good  poetry  and  true' 
history.  That  will  show  them  as  nothing 
else  can  that  the  greatest  problem  of  life 
after  all  is  how  to  keep  hold  of  the  faith 
and  hope  of  childhood.  When  you  And  some 
great  character  shining  out  like  a  star  you 
will  find  that  he  was  able  to  carry  the  best 
things  of  boyhood  along  with  him.  The 
failures  are  usually  those  who  grew  sour 
and  sullen,  and  have  forgotten  how  life  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  as  children. 

People  in  our  neighborhood  need  about  all 
the  help  which  such  things  can  give  them 
this  year.  The  railroads  and  the  weather 
seem  to  have  turned  against  us,  and  that 
is  a  strong  combination  for  us  to  laugh  at. 
Many  of  our  people  are  “commuters,” — that 
is,  they  ride  to  the  city  and  back  each  day. 
The  service  is  not  first-class,  yet  rates  are 
to  be  raised.  From  our  station  the  in¬ 
crease  will  be  over  $7  per  year.  From  other 
stations  the  increase  is  nearly  $20.  This 
means  more  than  you  think  in  these  times 
of  high  prices.  It  gives  me  strange 
thoughts  to  see  the  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  our  older  farmers  held  up  in  this 
way.  For  these  old  people  practically  gave 
this  railroad  to  the  Erie.  I  have  told  the 
history  of  the  deal  before.  The  road  was 
built  in  sections,  the  bonds  being  taken 
largely  by  our  country  people,  who  also 
gave  “right  of  way.”  These  farmers  put 
their  money  into  what  they  thought  was  a 
permanent  investment  in  railroad  bonds. 
The  road  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 
“receiver”  and  preferred  stockholders,  and 
was  finally  bought  by  the  Erie  at  a  low 
price,  the  small,  original  stockholders  being 
squeezed  out  as  usual.  To  'see  these  old 
families  after  creating  the  road  originally, 
held  up  for  increased  fare  strikes  me  as 
about  the  best  illustration  of  low-down 
"high  finance”  that  one  is  likely  to  get.  1 
am  not  a  member  of  an  “old  family,”  and 
none  of  my  money  went  to  buy  the  roadj 
but  my  family .  has  during  the  past  2.» 
years  paid  in  freight  and  passenger  fares 
about  $3,500.  It  is  remarkable  how  these 
expenses  crawl  up  during  a  term  of  years. 
Here  you  see  is  enough  to  buy  a  farm  spent 
in  getting  to  work  or  in  hauling  food  or 
supplies.  When  we  ask  why  our  rates 
should  be  increased  we  are  given  about  the 
following  explanation  :  The  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  a  railroad  has  been  increased,  wages 
are  higher,  equipment  costs  more,  new  sta¬ 
tions  and  side  tracks  and  bridges  are 
needed,  and  a  fair  rate  of  interest  must  be 
paid  on  stocks  and  bonds  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions.  Ask  them  further  and  you  will  be 
offered  figures  showing  the  exact  cost  of 
carrying  a  pound  of  freight  or  one  passen¬ 
ger.  Get  into  this  cost  and  you  find  it 
quite  largely  made  up  of  interest  charges 
and  what  they  call  a  fair  dividend  on  the 
stock.  The  leading  officials  must  first  of 
all  be  paid  large  salaries.  Then  a  sum 
must  be  put  aside  for  paying  dividends  on 
the  par  value  of  stock,  whether  it  be 
watered  or  not.  E^r  example,  the  stock  of 
our  branch  road  may  not  have  actually  cost 
the  Erie  15  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  when 
it  comes  to  figuring  the  cost  of  carrying  a 
passenger  dividends  on  the  par  value  will  be 
counted  in.  The  Erie,  like  other  railroads, 
will  claim  that  all  this  must  be  paid,  and 
that  the  price  of  a  ticket  must  be  made 
high  enough  to  meet  these  changes. 

Let  us  suppose  farming  finances  could  be 
handled  that  way.  A  farmer  might  talk  to 
his  wife  about  this  way  :  "Now,  Mary,  our 
farm  is  worth  $3,000 — let's  be  liberal  and 
call  it  $5,000.  Five  per  cent  is  fair,  so  we 
must  have  $250  as  interest.  My  services 
are  worth  at  least  $800  a  year,  and  you 
are  far  below  your  value  at  $500.  The 
two  boys  we  will  call  $300  each.  That 
means  $2,150  which  we  must  get  out  of 
the  farm  on  these  fixed  charges.  Add  a 
little  for  "contingent  fund”  and  it  makes 
$2,500  which,  the  public  must  pay  for 
what  we  grow.”  Now  suppose  that  man 
went  on  the  market  with  any  such  propo¬ 
sition.  Where  would  he  come  out?  And 
yet  the  estimate  of  the  farm's  value  or  of 
his  own  labor  may  be  very  much  fairer 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  railroad 
“securities”  or  the  salaries  paid  favored 
officials  !  But  of  course  your  railroad  man 
will  say -that  there  is  strong  competition 
in  farming.  Right;  and  why  not  in  rail¬ 
roading  also?  Try  to  start  a  trolley  line 
or  anything  that  would  compete  in  carry¬ 
ing  passengers  or  freight  and  see  what  you 
run  up  against.  I  think  there  is  hope'  in 


the  development  of  motor  cars  for  passen¬ 
ger  and  freight  service,  but  I  expect  the 
railroads  to  try  to  control  our  public  roads 
when  the  competition  becomes  really  ser¬ 
ious. 

As  for  the  weather,  it  has  got  to  the 
point  where  it  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in 
polite  society.  We  had  three  days  of  prac¬ 
tical  sunshine  last  week,  and  got  some 
work  done,  and  then  down  came  the  rain 
again.  The  boys  picked  strawberries  in  a 
soaking  rain,  then  dried  up  and  sold  the 
fruit.  The  Marshalls  are  magnificent,  but 
we  shall  lose  most  of  the  crop  I  fear.  The 
fruit  cannot  ripen  well,  and  pickers  can¬ 
not  be  had  to  swim  and  dive  after  berries. 
We  did  our  best,  and  have  the  vines  and 
the  fruit  for  a  record-breaking  crop.  They 
never  were  finer,  but  sunshine  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  care  and  hard  work,  and  we  are 
not  masters  of  the  elements.  One  thing  we 
can  do,  and  that  is  cat  berries.  Our  family 
tucked  away  10 %  quarts  of  those  bi«  beau¬ 
ties  in  one  day.  One  has  to  be  a  tanner 
in  order  to  live  high.  Even  if  we  lose  half 
our  crop,  as  seems  likely,  these  rains  are 
lift'  to  the  plant  trade.  The  currants,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  are  great,  and  this 
will  all  help  us  out.  We  can  look  away 
from  the  berries  and  the  corn  on  the  wet 
ground,  and  take  a  look  at  the  hills.  The 
grass,  the  rye  and  the  young  trees  are 
magnificent.  Oh,  the  weather  is  all  right, 
because  changing  it  is  beyond  our  power. 
The  railroad  problem  is  wrong  because  the 
people  can,  if  they  will,  change  it. 

During  these  few  good  days  our  folks  did 
things.  The  boys  hoed  that  potato  field 
and  "spent  17  hours  at  it.  That  means 
$3.40  to  be  added  or  a  total  cost  of  $38.35. 
I  should  have  cultivated  twice  more  if  the 
weather  had  permitted.  The  crop  is  in 
splendid  shape  now — but  how  will  this  wet 
weather  affect  the  blight?  It  seems  too 
cold  for  it  to  spread  much  yet.  but  no 
spray  would  last  24  hours  in  this  down¬ 
pour.  .  .  .  You  remember  that  we 

planted  4,000  Marshall  strawberry  plants 
two  and  one-half  feet  each  way.  The  field 
is  really  too  wet  for  berries,  and  some  of 
the  plants  have  died.  The  cost  was  $34.00 
when  we  finished  planting.  The  wet  weather 
has  prevented  cultivation  as  we  wanted  to 
give  it.  Thus  far  four  and  one-half  hours 
of  man  and  horse  have  been  spent  at  this 
work  at  a  cost  of  $1.35.  Fertilizer  to  the 
value  of  $6  has  been  applied,  all  of  which 
brings  the  total  cost  up  to  $42.25  thus 
far.  ...  We  were  unable  to  cut  any 
of  the  green  rye  in  time  to  make  hay  of  it. 
It  will  all  go  to  straw  and  grain  and  a 
great  crop  is  now  promised.  That  Spring 
rye  has  jumped  up  at  a  great  rate.  By 
June  10  it  had  begun  to  form  heads — 
seeded  May  5.  The  speltz  comes  along,  but 
makes  what  seems  to  me  a  feeble  growth — 
looking  more  like  quack  grass  than  grain. 

H.  W.  C. 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Frcczlnir  No  Overheating 

No  l.urge  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa. 
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on  the  ^  THE  WATERLOO  BOY  HAS  ^EAR 
ALL  THE  GOOD  POINTS  THAT 
GO  INTO  ANY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

All  gasoline  engines  have  some  good 
points,  or  there  would  be  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  would  soon  be  taken  off  the 
market.  Some  engines  have  more  good 
points  than  others,  that’s  why  some  en¬ 
gines  are  better  than  others. 

WATERLOO  BOY  E^GINESE 

have  all  the  good  points  that  go  into  any 
gasoline  engine,  besides  many  exclusive, 
patented  features  that  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  durability;  make  them  marvels 
of  simplicity  and  wonderfully  economical 
engines  to  operate.  Thai’s  why  wesay  the 
Watorloo  Boy  is  the  best  engine  for  farm 
use.  You  can  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy  for  less 
money  than  you  will  be  asked  for  engines 
containing  half  of  the  good  points  we  build 
into  our  engines.^BesIdes  we  will  send  a 
Waterloo  Boy  to  any  responsible  farmer 
and  let  him  try  it  for  thirty  days  on  his 
farm,  doing  whatever  work  he  has  to  do. 
We  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  re¬ 
turn  his  money  if  after  a  month’s  use  he 
cannot  pick  out  the  good  points  for  him¬ 
self— if  he  can’t  see  that  it  is  the  one  and 
only  engine  that  will  give  him  complete 
satisfaction.  Better  write  us  today  J 
for  our  catalog  and  free  trial  offer.  yJr.,. 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  ^^AYS 
CAfACITY'^k  1B4  W.  Third  Ave.,  Waterloo,  lowa.^^r  FREE 

W»0  trial 


Cheap  as  Wood. 
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Wemanufacturo  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
Shipping  to  uaereonly.atmanufacturers’  prices.  No 
ngonts.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  936  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


THF  WARD 


Ward  Ornamental  Fence 

Cheaper  and  fur  more  durable  than 
wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 

free.  A*k  For  Bpcclnl  Offer. 
KXCE  CO,  Box  443.  Herat  a  r  Ind. 


The  Potc^w.lS!il?S.ep  Do  wden 


>le,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works  in  all 

_ .,  all  depths,  hillside  and  level.  No  cutting 

and  none  missed.  Potatoes  always  clean,  lying 
on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  in  heavy  tops. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  COMPANY 
1022  Elm  Street,  Prairie  City,  la.,  U.t»>A. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


The 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
f  u  rnish 
testimo¬ 
nials,  on 
request, 
from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alog,  prices,  <Sc. 


Tliis  Ma¬ 
chine  is 
not  a  new 
thing,  but 
has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  pronounced 
— as  its  name  implies — the  BOSS  OF 
Al.L  ItlMCERS,  and  to-day  is  in  tiso 
by  The  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weighs  about  5(H)  pounds,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  TWO  IlOltsES. 
it  is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  It 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong,  durable, will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.Y. 


“B 


O 


SS”  POTATO 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 


< ;  reatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
tire  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  onr 
celebrated  "Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III- 


MAKE  MONEY 
for  FARMERS 

It  is  easy  to  make  lumber  for 
yourself  and  neighbors  with  an 
AMERICAN  mill.  All  sizes. 
Work  rapidly  with  liphtpower. 
No  experience  needed.  Get 
Free  Catalogue  ami  Low  Prices. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

129  Hope  St. , HaekettKloTvn.N.f!. 

1582Terininal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


DE  DERICK’S 

■■ 


Always  reliable.  Wonderfully  durable. 


*y 

Highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship. 
Latest  improvements.  Holds  record  for 
neat  work,  capacity  and  speed,  even  with 
limited  power.  Presses  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  baling.  Free  catalogue  describes 
entire  line. — Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS.  69  Tivoli  St..  Albant,  N  T. 


SELLING  OUT  AT  COST. 

A  S15.00  HAY  RACK  ONLY  S8.00. 

To  close  out  our  stock  at  once,  we 
offer  these  racks  at  the  very  low 
price  of  $8.00,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

Send  money  with  order.  Shipped 
“knocked  down,”  to  reduce 
freight;  complete  directions  for 
setting  up.  Rack  is  7  ft.  wide,  ad¬ 


justable  from  12  to  10  ft.  long  by  simply  changing 
length  of  wagon.  Built  for  wagon  38  inches  be¬ 
tween  stakes,  but  can  be  varied  a  little.  Order 
to-day.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  PA  PEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Shoktsvii-lk,  N.  Y. 


A  utomobiles 


We  build  them  We  guarantee  them 

We  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our  factory 

Real  Inside  Prices 

OUR  new  Automobile  Catalog  quotes  THE  ONLY 
REAL  INSIDE  PRICES  ON  AUTOMOBILES. 
In  this  catalog  we  show  automobiles  for  $370.00 
and  up,  six  different  models,  all  built  by  us  in  our  own 
automobile  factory.  When  you  buy  a  SEARS  you  get  it 
direct  from  our  big  Chicago  factory  at  the  factory  price. 

With  our  new  Automobile  Catalog  we  will  send  you 
our  Booklet  of  Testimonials  showing  pictures  of  custom¬ 
ers  using  Sears  cars  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  letters  from  them  telling  their  experiences. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  automobile  of  any  kind,  write  today 
for  our  Sears  Automobile  Catalog  No.  66R41 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co,  Chica8° 


1910. 


THtC  RURAb  NEW-VORKER 


679 


Ruralisms 


COMMERCIAL  ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 

The  asparagus  stalk  shown  at  Fig. 
285  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  A.  Donald,  of 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  who  gives  the 
following  notes  on  the  crop  and  its  cul¬ 
tivation  : 

“The  soil  on  the  field  from  which  these 
stalks  were  grown  is  a  sandv  loam  with 
a  gravelly  subsoil.  It  is  called  made 
land  or  filled  in  by  overflow  of  a  stream 


DONALD’S  ELMIRA.  TIIREE-YEAR-OLD. 

Fig.  285. 

which  runs  nearby.  The  field  was  in 
sod  except  for  a  year  before  setting  the 
plants,  when  I  cultivated  to  cabbage  to 
get  it  in  condition  for  asparagus. 

“In  setting  a  new  bed  it  is  important 
to  get  the  plants  in  deep,  at  least  six  or 
eight  inches  below  the  surface,  as  they 
work  up.  We  like  to  cut  a  part  of  the 
stalk  below  the  surface.  This  gives  a 
good  blended  stalk  which  shows  up  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  all  green  stalk.  To  set  the 
plants  we  plow  two  or  three  times  in 
each  furrow  as  deep  as  we  can  go  with 
a  two-horse  plow.  We  then  clean  out 
the  furrow  with  shovel  or  hoe,  setting 
the  plants  18  to  20  inches  in  the  row 
and  rows  five  feet  apart,  so  as  to  give 


the  plants  plenty  of  room  which  is  an 
important  part  for  large  stalks.  We  use 
level  culture  with  40  to  50  tons  of 
stable  manure  to  the  acre  every  Winter 
and  about  1,500  pounds  high  grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  (4-6-10)  to  the  acre  in  the  Spring, 
well  harrowed  in,  and  keep  up  a  con¬ 
stant  cultivation  all  through  the  season. 
We  began  cutting  the  field  this  Spring  at 
three  years  old  and  for  the  first  week  it 
was  fine,  but  on  May  5  a  very  hard 
freeze  which  crusted  the  ground  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  inch  very 
materially  hurt  the  crop  this  year.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  week  previous  to  the  freeze 
I  would  estimate  from  about  two  weeks’ 
cutting  an  average  of  14  dozen  a  week 
or  70  dozen  to  the  /2  acre,  at  $2.00  per 
dozen  wholesale,  $140.  If  one  retails  he 
could  do  much  better.  As  the  field  gets 
older  I  think  it  will  do  still  better. 

“I  have  been  troubled  very  little  so  far 
with  blight,  a  little  now  and  then  but 
not  extensive.  The  beetle  I  fight  with 
Paris  green.  In  the  Fall  after  frost  has 
killed  the  growth  we  cut  the  tops  off 
close  to  the  ground  and  burn  so  as  to 
kill  all  insects  and  disease,  then  covering 
with  manure.” 


Failure  With  Chrysanthemums. 

II.  IT.  S.j  NiantiCj  Conn. — I  have  a  friend 
who  used  to  have  good  success  in  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  but  now  falls  every  time. 
They  grow  well  for  a  while,  and  then  die 
down.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  culture  is 
the  same  as  at  first.  There  is  an  arhor 
vitae  hedge  around  the  garden.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  this  in  any  way  affects  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  or  the  growth  of  the 
Chrysanthemums  ? 

Ans. — We  are  not  given  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  culture,  or  informed  whether 
the  plants  are  old  or  young,  or  whether 
they  arc  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  evergreen  hedge.  Our  inference  is 
that  the  plants  are  starved,  either  because 
they  have  been  left  without  sufficient 
fertilization,  or  because  they  are  robbed 
by  the  hedge,  which  takes  a  great  deal 
of  moisture,  as  well  as  plant  food.  Hardy 
Chrysanthemums  may  be  left  in  the  same 
position  for  a  number  of  years  if  they 
are  given  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure 
each  Spring.  Some  of  the  weaker  shoots 
may  be  cut  out  before  growth  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  this  will  improve  the  flowers. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  diminish  in 
vigor  they  should  be  lifted,  divided  and 
replanted  in  the  Spring.  If  the  soil  is 
starved  new  plantings  would  be  likely  to 
suffer,  starting  off  in  growth  and  then 
failing  from  exhaustion  of  food  supply. 
But  we  should  think  an  arbor  vitae  hedge 
undesirable  in  the  vicinity  of  any  garden 
plants,  and  as  Chrysanthemums  need 
plenty  of  food  and  moisture  they  would 
quickly  suffer  from  their  hungry  neigh¬ 
bors. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

fcSoon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  aspring 
j  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables*  eggs,  etc., 

[bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

|  liar \ey  Spring  Co.,  i  l(i,17th  St.,  Uacine,  W'U. 


WFf  I  drilling 

YV  Jui/I/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  \\  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  ojwrate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

2  Grand  Prizes 


- and*  5  Gold  Medals  - - - 

all  the  Grand  Prizes  and  all  the  Gold  Medals  given  to 
Pumps  by  the  Alsthka-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle 
last  summer,  wore  awarded  to 

“AMERICAN”  Puiiipinpr  Macliinery 

The  reason  why  “American’  centrifugals  attain  highor 
efficiencies  than  others  is  the  »m pollers  are  accurately  ad¬ 
justed  and  machined  true  to  fit  the  cas¬ 
ing  and  the  flowlinos  aro  all  easy  curvos 
with  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
fluid  in  passing  through 
the  pump. 

“American"  cen¬ 
trifugals  are  mado 
in  any  size,  equip¬ 
ped  with  any  power 
ami  guaranteed  rig¬ 
idly.  Complete  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  104  Free. 

The  American 
Well  Works 

Office  and  Works  Aurora,  111. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building. 
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Ask  Your  Dealer 
About  Slate 


ne  sens  rooung  material  of  an 
kinds;  he  sells  paint  and  repair 
materials;  he  knows  which 
kind  of  roof  wears  longest — 
which  needs  repairs  oftenest — 

which  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
barns,  homes  or  out  buildings. 

,  Ask  your  dealer.  He  will 
you  that 


for 

tel* 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

Is  nature’s  own  roofing  that  no  man  hns  ever  been 
able  to  even  imitate  successfully.  Ho  will  tell  you  that 
a  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  ltoof,  once  laid — never 
wears  out;  that  it  will  not  be¬ 
come  water  soaked,’  dry  out, 
split,  blister,  warp,  crack  or  rot 
—and  that  it  Is  absolutely  proof 
against  fire  brands  or  sparks 
from  adjacent  fires. 

Till  best  roofing  ohtnirmlilo  for  your  barn— is  the  kind  you 
Want.  When  your  roofer  or  dealer  specifies  SlatO — yon  aro 
eafo  in  tolling  him  to  “iro  ahead”  at  oneo  aud  settle  all  roofing 
probloins  for  you  forover. 

Toll  Us  Where  to  Send  This  Booklet 

Explaining  overy  point  or  question  almut  "Roofs’'  that  you 
want  to  know •  Sixteen  pages  of  practical,  timely  and 
helpful  hints  that  will  Savo  you  money  in  tho  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  now  roofing  for  tho  barn,  dairy,  granary  or  any  other 
building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sirn  and  mail  tho  coupon  below. 
Upon  receipt,  your  copy  will  bo  forwarded — without  cost  or 
obligation— by  return  mall. 


Tho  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

■k  (Roofs  that  never  wear  out) 

\  110  Clark  Street f  Granvlllo§  N.  Y . 

mmmmmmamSign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today**m» 

Tho  American  Sea  Croon  Slate  Co., 

1 10  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  4  ‘Roofs’*  and  namo  of  tho  nearest  doalor  in  5 
Bo  fiug  Slate  to  this  address:  '  S 

■ 

Name . . . ■ 

Address  . . . . . . .  S 

Town . . . State .  ■ 

Stj/le  Roof . . . J 

Approximate  Size .  5 
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SLATE  ROOFING 


at  wholesale;  lasts  forever; 
needs  no  paint  or  repairs; 
never  leaks.  VV.  M.  Benxingkr,  Walnutport,  Pa. 


O.K.  Champion  Line 


Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers 
arid  Diggers 


New  Features :  all  brass  double  action 
bronze  ball  valve  force  pump. 

AU-  MACHINES  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
Address  CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicago  Ave., Hammond,  Ind. 


1910 

Model 

4-Row 

Sprayer 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
,  ,,  . .  „  FIELD  CROPS 

V  anil  do  whitewashing  In  most  effectual,  economical, 
f  rapid  way.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  if  you  uso 
BROWN’S 

^POWEROR  Auto-Sprays 

iNo.  1,  shown  hero.  Is  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Noxila_ 

I  does  work  of  3  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  8*)»,tK>)  others.  4)  styles, 
■sixes  and  prices  In  our  FREE  HOOK  —  also  raluablo 
J  spraying  BuMc.  W rite  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VfetRl  SV  WITH  THE 

V.  DttAT  "EMPIRE  KING” 

Vl  U  9  and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
_  ■■  ■ ^  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con- 

^  structiou,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 

foliage.  Vic  make  ail  sizes  and  styles  of  Gasolino 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


"ONE  FOR  ALL” 


PATENT  PENDING 

The  New  Wool-fat-Lime-Sulphur - 
Arsenic 

Spraying  Compound 

A  positive  insecticide  and  fungicide  for 
all  vegetation,  trees,  potato  plants,  melon 
vines,  etc. 

Kills  Sau  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  and  all  other  para¬ 
sites  on  fruit  or  shade  trees  without  injury  to 
trees.  Free  from  tl»e  usual  caustic  action  of  or¬ 
dinary  lime  and  sulphur.  The  poisons  are  held 
in  suspension  in  partially  saponified  wool-fat. 
“  One-For-All  ”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
easy  to  mix,  pleasant  to  apply. 

Free  Sprayer. 

As  an  extra  inducement  to  try  “  One  for  All  ” 
we  offer  to  every  new  customer  a  reliable  hand 
sprayer  absolutely  free  with  first  orders  for  25, 
50  or  100  lbs.  Or  a  first-class  Compressed  Air 
Sprayer.  3-gall,  capacity,  complete  hose  attach¬ 
ment,  free  with  first  orders  fora  half-barrel  or 
more.  All  freight  prepaid  on  FIRST  orders 
only. 

Prlcos  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrel,  400  lbs _ 6  cts.  a  lb. 

%  bbl„  200  to 250  lbs . 5>£  44  “ 

Package,  100  lbs . 0  44  44 

“  Rfk  **  au?  **  ** 


Send  for  descriptive  metier. 

MANHATTAN  OIL  CO. 

Established  1852 

51  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TKe  Hoe 

that 
Saves  Labor 


THE  True  Temper  Special  Hoe 
never  grows  dull.  It  is  made  in 
such  a  way  that  you  sharpen  it  by  using 
it.  Think  what  that  means  in  saving 
of  time,  labor  and  expense. 


The  True  Temper  Special 

has  a  thin  plate  of  hard  tool-steel  welded 
firmly  to  the  front  and  bottom  half  of  the  mild 
steel  blade. 

As  the  mild  steel  wears  away  gradually  in 
use,  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tool-steel  is  left 
always  exposed. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle,  write  us  and  we’ll  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Hand  Tools  in  the  World 


FOSTER 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Water  pumped  day  and  night  automatically 
from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.  No 
expense  ;  no  attention  ;  no  repairs.  A 

HIGH-  Q  A  |f  is  low  in 
DUTY  nAIVI  first  cost 
high  in  efficiency.  No 
mention  or  expense  to  main¬ 
tain.  Write  us  for  Froo  Book 
of  helpful  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
111  Broadway,  New  York 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

without  pumping  expense,  with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2120  Trinity  Bldg.,  H.Y. 


A  GOOD  RELIABLE  INOCULATING  CULTURE  FOR  STARTING 
A  NEW  ALFALFA  FIELD  IS 

NITRAGIN 

Tested  by  1’RoK,  I.n-i’MANN’. 

1  Acre  52,00— 5  Acres  58.50.  ll’rife  for  particulars. 

International  Xitragin  Co.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


INOCULATED  ALFALFA  SOIL 

75c.  per  hundred  pounds.  S10.00  per  ton.  F.O.B.  Cars. 

Send  for  free  booklet  “  How  to  Grow  Alfalfa.” 

DU.  H.  SOMERVILLE, 

Chest  Springs  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


Martin  Fertilizers 

Again  in  the  lead  as  Crop  Producers  and  enricheis 
of  the  soil.  Manufactured  from  the  by-products 
of  our  own  seven  large  abattoirs  and  stockyards, 
they  are  every  pound  a  fertilizer,  containing 
double  the  value  of  rock,  rock-base,  leather  and 
cheap  materials  fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or 
make  weight  used  In  our  brands.  Animal  Bone 
fertilizers  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  experience 
having  proven  their  power  to  build  up  and  enrich 
the  soil  for  the  after  crops.  We  want  responsible 
agents. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg’.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


OUR  NEU/  TRADE-MARK, 

TRADEMARK 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  C< 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  t 
Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.”. 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Wo  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

What  did  B  do?  A  had  agreed  to  deliver  B  50  bushels 
of  peaches  at  the  market  price.  When  A  arrived  with 
the  peaches  C  met  him  and  offered  him  $1.40  per  bushel 
for  his  load.  “Well,”  said  A,  “1  promised  this  load  to 
B,  and  if  he  offers  me  as  much  as  that,  he  gets  the 
peaches;  otherwise  they  are  yours  at  $1.40.”  C  then 
went  to  B  and  told  him  he  could  get  the  peaches  for 
$1.40,  though  the  prices  paid  that  day  were  $1.50  per 
bushel.  What  did  B  do?  J.  w.  G. 

You  might  try  your  hand,  and  mind,  on  that  little 
problem.  Such  things  seem  to  be  as  our  political 
friends  say,  “a  part  of  the  game.”  The  rules  of  such 
a  game  ought  to  be  changed. 

* 

Mr.  H.  M.  Whiting,  or  the  Whiting  Nursery  Co., 
has  been  indicted  by  the  Orleans  County  grand  jury. 
You  remember  that  Whiting  went  through  that  sec¬ 
tion  selling  nursery  trees.  He  told  extravagant 
stories  about  them  and  charged  extravagant  prices. 
Long  before  this  The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  his  meth¬ 
ods,  and  told  of  dissatisfaction  in  other  places.  The 
main  charge  against  Whiting  before  the  grand  jury 
was  that  he  had  residence  in  another  State,  but  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  business  in  New  York  without  regis¬ 
tering  either  at  Albany  or  at  the  county  seat  of 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Department  has 
issued  a  book  of  206  pages  giving  descriptions  of 
occupied  or  unoccupied  farms  which  are  for  sale  or 
rent.  Many  of  the  buildings  on  these  farms  are  pic¬ 
tured.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  has 
also  issued  a  pamphlet  describing  such  farms  lying 
along  its  lines.  With  these  pamphlets  a  would-be 
'  buyer  or  renter  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  these 
farms  are.  No  man  should  buy  one  of  them  without 
making  a  personal  visit.  Within  the  next  10  years 
Eastern  farm  property  will  become  far  more  desir¬ 
able,  but  we  caution  buyers  to  take  time  and  know 
just  what  they  are  doing. 

* 

If  you  are  asked  to  invest  in  coal  mines  along  the 
Dan  River  in  North  Carolina  we  advise  you  to  write 
the  United  States  .Geological  Survey  before  parting 
with  your  money.  In  this  region  there  are  beds  of 
black  shale  which  resemble  coal,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  quantities  of  a  so-called  coal  were  mined  and 
shipped  on  the  river.  Careful  examinations  show  that 
there  are  no  valuable  coal  beds  in  this  region — merely 
veins  of  mixed  coal  a  few  inches  thick.  This  warn¬ 
ing  is  issued  because  we  know  that  speculators  are 
quite  ready  to  issue  "stock”  on  the  basis  of  dark  color 
or  strong  smell,  and  claim  “par  value”  for  it.  We  get 
in  ahead  of  any  such  propositions  for  coal  mines  on 
the  Dan  River. 

* 

Last  year  during  the  harvesting  season  the  news¬ 
papers  reported  cases  where  small  gasoline  engines 
were  used  to  run  harvesting  machinery.  We  were 
told  that  these  small  engines,  somewhat  like  those 
used  on  motor  cycles,  were  connected  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  so  that  practically  all  the  horses  had  to  do 
was  to  handle  the  weight  of  the  machine.  This  idea 
struck  the  popular  fancy,  and  was  widely  quoted. 
We  have  written  manufacturers  of  harvesters,  but 
have  not  yet  found  one  who  claims  that  the  plan  has 
succeeded.  Most  of  them  have  read  the  reports  but 
have  been  unable  to  locate  a  case  where  this  plan 
was  definitely  successful.  In  theory  such  a  thing 
seems  plausible  both  for  harvesters  or  for  machinery 
like  manure  spreaders,  but  theory  is  often  many  miles 
from  practice.  Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  us  where 
small  engines  have  been  used  for  this  purpose? 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Our  reports  show  that  country  people  all  over  New 
York  are  working  for  a  primary  nominations  bill. 
When  the  Legislature  meets  in  special  session  on  June 
20  there  will  be  at  least  40  members  in  about  the 
hardest  position  that  a  public  man  can  occupy.  They 
will  have  their  orders  from  the  bosses  to  kill  the  bill 
which  Governor  Hughes  will  offer.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  know  in  unmistakable  language  what 
will  happen  to  them  if  they  do  so.  They  know  what 
the  people  want  and  what  the  bosses  want.  There 
cannot  be  any  chance  for  argument  about  the  situa¬ 
tion — they  must  either  follow  the  bosses  or  the  people. 
If  they  are  not  as  blind  as  bats  they  know  that  the 
bosses  will  lead  them  to  final  ruin.  Keep  right  at 
them  and  give  them  no  rest.  The  shouting  thousands 
who  welcome  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  the  end  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  will  make  more  noise,  but  the  sullen 
crowd  at  Albany  whipped  into  public  duty  by  the 
“man  with  the  vote”  will  make  American  history ! 

* 

The  man  who  has  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  this 
season  will  either  have  a  "full  basket  or  fried  eggs 
whenever  he  wants  them.  The  constant  rains  have 
given  a  great  grass  crop  and  except  for  plums  the 
tree  fruit  has  made  a  remarkable  growth.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  rotting  badly,  and  garden  or  truck  crops 
are  very  backward.  The  farmer  with  orchard,  grain 
and  grass  ought  to  do  well  provided  he  can  have 
a  bright  and  warm  July.  Dairymen  ought  to  have 
good  pastures,  but  corn  is  behind  on  many  farms. 
The  small  fruit  growers  and  truckers  are  having 
trouble.  It  is  hard  to  see  a  great  berry  crop  rot  on 
the  vines,  hard  to  see  a  contagious  disease  spread 
through  a  herd,  hard  to  stand  by  and  see  a  frost  kill 
the  fruit,  or  a  drought  burn  up  the  crops  or  a  deluge 
wash  them  away.  These  things  are  hard,  but  a  vet¬ 
eran  farmer  knows  that  he  must  stand  up  against 
them  all  in  the  course  of  his  farming.  They  are 
hard,  but  complaining  or  quitting  only  makes  them 
harder. 

* 

Next  September  a  new  experiment  in  agricultural 
education  will  be  started  at  Lyndon,  Vermont.  This 
school  will  be  located  on  a  good  farm  in  connection 
with  Lyndon  Academy.  It  is  for  Vermont  boys  and 
will  teach  the  sort  of  farming  best  adapted  to  Ver¬ 
mont  conditions.  A  boy  must  havje  the  training 
which  would  qualify  him  to  enter  a  high  school.  He 
will  be  taught  the  theory  of  agriculture  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  and  practical  farming  on  the  farm.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  the  school  is  a  labor  system 
which  will  enable  a  stout  boy  to  pay  all  his  expenses. 
These  expenses  for  nine  months  are  figured  at  $36 
for  tuition,  $108  for  board  and  room,  and  $18  for 
books.  Students  may  pay  this  in  cash  or  work  on 
the  farm  at  15  cents  an  hour  or  $25  per  month  in 
Summer.  It  will  not  be  in  any  sense  a  charity  school 
— you  may  trust  a  Green  Mountain  Yankee  to  avoid 
that.  The  school  offers  poor  farm  boys  a  chance  to 
obtain  a  sensible  education  with  their  own  hands,  and 
with  not  a  finger  in  fathers’  purse.  The  idea  of  this 
school  is  a  good  one.  Let  it  be  worked  out. 

* 

Our  readers  have  worked  hard  for  a  parcels  post 
and  many  of  them  have  received  promises  of  aid  from 
Congressmen.  They  will  want  the  true  situation  that 
they  may  act  accordingly.  The  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  has  during  the  past  ses¬ 
sion  considered  parcels  post  legislation.  The  chair¬ 
man  is  Congressman  J.  W.  Weeks  of  Massachusetts. 
The  members  of  this  committee  fully  understand  the 
great  demand  for  a  fair  parcels  post  system.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  that,  and  yet  they  do  noth¬ 
ing  until  close  to  the  end  of  the  session,  when  they 
offer,  through  Mr.  Weeks,  the  bill  printed  on  the  next 
page.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Weeks  now  states, 
after  a  non-committal  attitude  all  through  the  ses¬ 
sion,  that  he  is  opposed  to  a  parcels  post  extension 
and  that  he  does  not  believe  the  government  should 
compete  with  the  express  companies.  It  is  worth 
something  at  least  to  get  these  men  out  into  the  open. 

The  proposed  bill  would  make  the  rate  on  all 
fourth  class  matter  three-quarters  of  a  cent  an  ounce 
— a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the  present  rate. 
It  would  mean  a  new  set  of  stamps  for  how  could  a 
five  or  seven  ounce  package  be  mailed  without  quar¬ 
ter  or  half-cent  stamps?  There  is  a  rate  now  of  12 
cents  a  pound  with  foreign  countries.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  pair  of  shoes  can  be  sent  from  this 
country  to  Mexico  by  mail  cheaper  than  they  can  go 
by  freight  while  the  same  shoes  sent  anywhere  in  this 
country  would  cost  one-fourth  more  than  the  postage 
to  Mexico,  France,  Germany  or  England !  All  that 
this  committee  offers  to  do  therefore  is  to  give  Amer¬ 
icans  about  the  same  privilege  in  the  United  States 
mails  which  foreigners  now  enjoy.  As  we  have  said 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  these  men  out  in  the  open. 
We  never  had  them  there  before  and  the  constant 
firing  during  the  Winter  is  what  drove  them  out.  It 
now  remains  to  show  them  that  we  mean  business. 


They  do  not  believe  we  do,  but  think  our  work  is 
largely  talk  and  froth.  A  Democratic  Congressman 
has  introduced  a  real  parcels  post  bill  and  will  speak 
for  it.  Should  he  be  nominated  for  Governor  of 
New  York  he  will  make  this  bill  a  part  of  his  plat¬ 
form.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  care  what  party  a  man 
belongs  to  provided  he  can  be  used  to  aid  a  reform 
which  the  people  need.  If  this  Congressman  can 
bring  the  question  of  a  parcels  post  squarely  before 
the  farmers  of  New  York  State  he  will  do  them  a 
great  service,  and  we  think  their  response  to  it  will 
he  the  greatest  eye  opener  the  politicians  have  had  for 
many  years. 

* 

We  certainly  have  tried  hard  to  get  some  one  to 
tell  us  what  Senator  John  Kean  has  ever  done  for 
the  people  of  New  Jersey!  If  there  are  those  who 
know  they  seem  to  be  shy.  We  doubt  if  even  a  prize 
would  call  out  the  information.  One  reader  sends 
us  some  remarks  from  Congressman  Fowler  of  New 
Jersey,  which  come  nearest  to  the  mark  of  anything 
yet  at  hand : 

If  Senator  Kean  should  lock  up  bis  political  check  book 
until  after  the  election  in  November,  lock  it  up  even  now, 
and  his  brother,  Hamilton  F.  Kean,  should  lock  up  his 
political  check  book  too,  even  now,  and  Senator  Kean 
should  content  himself  with  going  about  the  State  and 
trying  to  tell  the  people  why  he  should  be  returned  to  the 
Senate,  Is  there  one  single  person  in  the  whole  State  who 
honestly  believes  that  Senator  Kean  would  be  re-elected? 

That  certainly  is  a  conundrum.  As  one  single 
persons  who  lives  in  New  Jersey  the  writer  believes 
that  Senator  Kean’s  record  would  carry  him  about 
like  a  50-pound  weight  tied  to  the  neck  of  a  swim¬ 
mer.  The  question  is  still  unanswered — What  has 
John  Kean  ever  done  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey ? 

* 

Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  25  years  and  re¬ 
member  when  practically  no  spraying  was  done  are 
not  startled  at  anything  now  proposed.  In  the  earlier 
days  a  few  crude  pumps  provided  power — now  an 
entirely  new  business  has  been  built  up  in  supplying 
spraying  outfits.  The  following  letter  from  Virginia 
suggests  about  the  latest  advance: 

The  compressed  air  outfit  has  beeti  working  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practical 
to  pipe  the  air  for  half  a  mile?  Rome  of  my  orchards 
are  too  far  from  the  water  power,  and  too  much  time  is 
lost  on  the  road.  s.  s.  g. 

In  this  case  there  is  abundant  water  power  from 
a  brook  where  the  air  compressor  is  located,  and  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  pipe  this  air  half  a  mile. 
In  European  countries  compressed  air  was  at  one 
time  largely  used  in  this  way.  It  was  piped  for  miles 
— the  pipes  being  tapped  at  intervals  to  supply  power 
for  any  work  requiring  a  turning  wheel.  Such  sug¬ 
gestions  indicate  what  is  coming  in  the  near  future. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  advance  in  the  next 
20  years  will  more  than  equal  that  of  the  past  20? 

* 

In  northern  New  Jersey  during  the  past  season 
the  gardeners  were  afflicted  with  a  curse  of  cutworms. 
The  soil  seemed  alive  with  the  insects,  and  they 
threatened  to  destroy  all  crops.  The  only  practical 
remedy  for  these  worms  when  they  appear  is  some 
form  of  poison,  and  the  gardeners  gave  them  a  full 
charge  of  bran  and  Paris  green.  This  held  them  in 
check  and  saved  the  crops.  But  now  word  comes 
that  some  of  these  gardeners  are  to  be  indicted  for 
leaving  poison  where  birds  can  get  at  it.  This 
would  lie  a  good  case  to  thrash  out  in  court,  and  we 
think  the  farmers  would  do  the  thrashing  while  the 
other  side  would  take  it.  Would  it  not  be  a  glorious 
thing  if  a  farmer  is  to  be  compelled  to  stand  still 
and  see  his  crops  destroyed  in  order  to  save  the  life 
of  a  few  wild  birds?  For  years  this  dose  of  poisoned 
bran  has  been  the  standard  remedy  for  insects  like 
cutworms.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  is  the  only  method  by  which  crops 
can  be  saved  in  outbreaks  like  this  one  in  New  Jersey. 
We  hope  those  gardeners  will  keep  right  on  using 
this  remedy  when  they  need  to,  and  defend  their 
rights. 

BREVITIES. 

We  should  pass  up  the  job  of  curing  a  sitting  hen  of 
eating  eggs! 

I)o  not  feed  dish  water  or  swill  containing  soap  powder 
to  hogs.  You  might  better  butcher  them. 

Remember  that  mosquitoes  breed  in  stagnant  water  and 
flies  breed  in  horse  manure.  Drain  the  water  and  haul 
out  the  manure. 

In  most  parts  of  the  North  eggs  of  the  peach  borer  will 
soon  be  laid.  Next  to  the  scale  this  insect  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  peach  trees.  Dig  the  borers  out  in  September. 

Among  other  firms  fined  under  the  pure  food  laws  is 
G.  II.  Lowell  who  offered  to  sell  “conereta  butterol,” 
which  “tone  up  the  quality  of  butter.”  The  Michigan 
Produce  Co.  sold  “Neufchatel  cream  cheese” — which  was 
a  skim-milk  cheese  filled  in  with  starch. 

We  find  one  set  of  men  claiming  that  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Hitchcock  expects  to  cut  the  present  postal  deficit 
down  by  $9,000,000  this  year.  Then  comes  another  set 
claiming  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  opposed  to  parcels  post 
because  the  Post  Office  Department  is  still  running  behind. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Twenty  persons  were  in¬ 
jured,  two  probably  fatally,  and  a  score  of 
farmhouses,  besides  numerous  other  struc¬ 
tures,  were  demolished  by  a  tornado  which 
swept  through  a  portion  of  Smith  County, 
and  the  edges  of  adjoining  counties,  in 
Texas,  June  10.  Nearly  all  buildings, 
fences  and  trees  in  the  path  of  the  storm 
were  wrecked,  and  crops  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged. 

Fires  that  broke  out  on  the  northern 
waterfront  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  during  a  gale 
June  10  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  dis¬ 
trict  to  the  eastward,  thickly  covered  with 
wooden  buildings,  and,  in  a  short  time  20 
acres  were  ablaze,  causing  a  loss  of  $1,000,- 
000,  and  making  500  persons  homeless. 
The  largest  buildings  burned  were  the 
Galbraith-Bacon  warehouses,  which  covered 
the  entire  block  bounded  by  Railroad  and 
Elliott  avenues  and  Battery  and  Wall 
streets.  They  were  erected  last  year  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000.  Another  large  building 
destroyed  was  that  of  the  I’uget  Sound 
Sheet  Metal  Works. 

Illinois  State’s  Attorney  Wayman  was 
authorized  June  11  by  Attorney-General 
Stead  to  begin  suits  against  nearly  1,000 
firms  and  corporations  of  Cook  County 
charged  with  violating  the  anti-trust 
act  of  1891.  The  law  was  passed 
on  July  1,  1891,  and  demands  that  on  or 
about  September  1  of  each  year  each  firm 
or  corporation  file  an  affidavit  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  declaring  they  are  not 
affiliated  with  any  pool,  trust,  agreement, 
combination,  federation,  understanding  or 
partnership  to  fix  prices.  When  the  affi¬ 
davits  are  not  filed  the  Secretary  of  State 
submits  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  violators 
to  the  Attorney-General,  who  in  turn  trans¬ 
mits  the  list  to  the  State’s  Attorneys  in 
whose  counties  the  violations  occur.  Some 
of  the  alleged  violators  among  electric  lines 
and  railroads  are  the  Union  Loop  Elevated 
Railroad  Company,  the  Chicago  and  Oak 
Park  Elevated  Railroad,  Northwestern  Ele¬ 
vated  Railroad,  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad,  the  I’ere  Marquette  Railroad,  and 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Railroad.  Some 
of  the  packing  firms  to  be  sued  are  the  Na¬ 
tional  Packing  Company  and  the  Schwarz- 
child  &  Sulzberger  Company.  The  law 
makes  the  corporation  or  firm  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $50  for  each  day  after  the  date  set 
for  the  filing  of  the  affidavit. 

W.  A.  Kenyon,  Assistant  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  who  succeeded  Wade  Ellis  as  trust 
buster,  arrived  in  Chicago  June  11  with  a 
suit  to  file  against  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
Company,  alleging  a  monopoly  and  charg¬ 
ing  rebating  on  freight  rates.  The  suit,  he 
said,  would  be  filed  in  the  Federal  Court. 
The  suit  is  based  on  the  Hepburn  act, 
which  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company 
and  the  Chicago  Junction  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  are  said  to  have  been  violating  by 
combinations  with  cattle  raisers  and  those 
who  purchase  the  cattle;  It  was  ordered 
by  Attorney-General  Wickersham. 

Charles  R.  Ileike  and  Ernest  W.  Ger- 
bracht,  the  two  sugar  ollicials  who  were 
convicted  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  complicity  in  the  sugar  weighing 
frauds,  will  go  to  prison  pending  appeal. 
Sentence  has  been  suspended  until  August 
30,  on  which  day  motion  for  arrest  of  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  heard.  Judge  Martin  released 
the  prisoners  June  11  on  $25,000  bail  each. 
In  the  meantime  their  original  bail  of 
$5,000  in  Heike’s  case  and  $10,000  in  Ger- 
bracht’s  will  stand.  In  raising  the  bail 
Judge  Martin  remarked  that  there  was  a 
presumption  of  innocence  before,  whereas 
now  the  men  were  found  guilty,  and  more¬ 
over  he  had  some  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
whether  the  offence  of  which  they  stood 
convicted  was  extraditable.  James  F.  Ben- 
dernagel,  in  whose  case  the  jury  disagreed, 
was  released  on  his  own  recognizance  of 
$5,000.  lie  will  not  be  tried  again,  and  the 
nominal  arrangement  for  bail  is  more  or 
less  a  mere  formality.  In  the  case  of  the 
minor  defendants  who  pleaded  guilty  on 
the  sudden  anpearance  of  Oliver  Spitzcr  as 
a  witness,  James  F.  Ilalligan,  Jr.,  and 
Harry  I’.  Walker  were  sentenced  to  three 
months  on  the  Island.  Judge  Martin  de¬ 
clined  to  sentence  Jean  M.  Voelker  because 
he  is  practically  a  dying  man.  Henry  F. 
Cochrane,  counsel  for  Ilalligan  and  Walker, 
made  a  brief  plea  to  the  Court  for  lenity. 
Walker,  he  said,  had  a  family  of  eight 
children  who  needed  him.  Neither  man,  he 
said,  had  anything  against  him  except  the 
misfortune  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  system  of  frauds  on  the  Williamsburg 
docks. 

.  Richard  Sage,  a  17-year-old  chauffeur, 
who  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the 
second  degree,  while  on  a  joy-ride,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  spend  15  years  in  the  Elmira  Re¬ 
formatory  June  13  by  Judge  Dike,  in  the 
County  Court.  Brooklyn.  Sage  ran  down 
Catherine  McCoy  of  No.  339  Dean  street, 
Brooklyn,  on  May  7.  He  tried  to  escape, 
but  was  prevented  by  a  driver,  who  put  his/ 
team  of  horses  directly  in  the  patli  of  the 
motor  car.  Judge  Dike  remarked  that  the 
next  joy-rider  who  was  brought  before  him 
would  be  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing. 

With  the  collapse  June  13  of  the  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  sprinkler  system  tank  on  the 
roof  of  The  Herald  building.  Montreal. 
Canada,  between  30  and  40  persons  lost 
their  lives,  and  40  are  now  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  most  of  them  dangerously  if  not  mor¬ 
tally  injured.  The  great  mass  of  metal  and 
water,  weighing  35  tons,  crashed  through 
the  building  from  top  to  basement.,  com¬ 
pletely  wrecking  it.  Fire  bursting  out  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  added  to  the  confusion 
and  loss  of  life.  The  flames  added  greatly 
to  the  horror  of  the  disaster.  The  firemen, 
however,  rescued  scores  of  people  from 

fierilous  positions  in  the  jagged  and  totter- 
ng  walls.  Some  of  the  walls  had  to  come 


down  before  the  work  of  recovering  the 
bodies  could  he  safely  attempted. 

Charles  K.  Hamilton  flew  in  his  biplane 
from  Governor's  Island  to  Philadelphia,  8G 
miles,  June  IS,  and  then,  after  resting  two 
hours,  flew  back  over  his  aerial  course,  and, 
with  liis  destination  only  a  few  miles  away, 
was  compelled  to  descend  to  the  marshes  of 
Raritan  Bay,  near  South  Amboy,  to  adjust 
a  hitch  in  his  engine.  He  continued  his 
flight  later,  finishing  his  journey  within  the 
time  specified.  The  conditions  of  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton's  undertaking  were  that  he  was  to  fly 
from  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  return  in  the  same  aeroplane 
within  24  hours;  the  start  and  the  finish 
both  to  be  made  by  daylight.  No  condi¬ 
tions  were  made  as  to  stops. 

With  Frank  .T.  Miner,  one  of  its  man¬ 
agers,  under  a  five  year  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary  and  its  wire  service  withdrawn 
by  the  Western  Union,  the  Merchants’ 
Stock  and  Grain  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  announced  its  suspension  June  14  with 
the  close  of  the  market.  The  Merchants 
was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  largest 
bucket  shops  in  the  country  and  had  offices 
in  300  cities  of  the  Southwest.  Its  closing 
marks  the  passing  of  what  was  once  one 
of  the  greatest  speculative  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Celia  Commission  Company  and  was 
operated  in  connection  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Eastern  houses.  The  Celias  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  interests  two  years  ago.  At 
that  time  it  was  said  the  Celias  had  ceased 
all  bucket  shop  connections.  Since  then 
indictments  have  been  returned  in  Wash¬ 
ington  against  Louis  Celia,  alleging  his 
connection  with  a  New  Jersey  firm. 

POLITICAL. — In  consequence  of  infor¬ 
mation  sent  to  the  House  by  -the  War  De¬ 
partment.  disclosing  the  alleged  fact  that 
Frank  W.  Carpenter,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Philiopine  government,  and  E.  L. 
Worcester,  had  bought  and  leased  "friar 
lands”  in  the  Philippines,  Representative 
Martin  (Dem.,  Col.)  introduced  June  13  a 
resolution  demanding  an  investigation,  and 
charging  malfeasance  in  office. 

The  attorneys  for  the  “prosecution”  and 
“defence,”  in  the  matter  of  the  charges 
avainst  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  filed  briefs  with  the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  Congressional  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  June  13.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  coun¬ 
sel  for  L.  R.  Glavis,  ex-special  agents  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  and  Mr.  Pepper, 
counsel  for  Gifford  Pinchot,  ex-chief  of  the 
forest  service,  contend  in  their  briefs  that 
the  evidence  adduced  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  Secretary  Ballinger 
is  unfit  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
public  domain.  They  condemn  his  attitude 
toward  the  champions  of  conservation,  and 
charge  him  with  causing  embarrassment  to 
the  President  and  loss  to  the  people.  John 
J.  Vertrees,  counsel  for  the  secretary,  in 
his  brief,  declares  that  none  of  the  ac¬ 
cusations  made  against  him  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  presentation  of  facts.  Mr.  Ver¬ 
trees  attempts  to  show  by  the  evidence 
that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  afoot  to 
secure  Mr.  Ballinger’s  removal  from  office 
because  he  did  not  approve  of  the  so-called 
"Garfield  policies.” 

When  an  effort  was  made  June  14  to 
have  the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
conferees  accepting  the  House  postal 
savings  bank  bill  the  friends  of  statehood 
for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  prevented  ac¬ 
tion.  Senator  Bailey  gave  notice  that  an 
effort  to  accept  the  report  of  the  conferees 
on  the  postal  savings  bill  would  develop 
considerable  debate.  “We  were  given  the 
assurance,”  said  Senator  Bailey,  “when  the 
conservation  bill  was  made  the  order  of 
business  after  the  disposition  of  the  rail¬ 
road  bill,  that  the  statehood  bill  would  ho 
the  next  measure  to  receive  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
take  up  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
that  the  Senate  had  never  seen.  It  is  an 
essentially  different  measure  from  that 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  it  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  longer  than  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  imagines.”  Another  effort  will  be 
made  to  bring  the  postal  savings  bank  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— As  a  means  to 
increase  population  and  prosperity  in  the 
fertile  farming  sections  of  the  State,  the 
operation  and  extension  of  interurban  lines 
was  made  the  subject  of  special  study  June 
13  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  this  city.  Fully  1400  miles  of  track 
are  now  in  use  in  the  farm  sections,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  statistics,  and  four 
hundred  small  towns  are  directly  connected 
with  a  dozen  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
State  on  the  main  lines  of  these  roads, 
while  a  score  of  rich  farming  counties  are 
crossed  by  them.  Almost  1,000  more  miles 
of  interurban  track  have  been  projected  to 
connect  other  agricultural  sections  with 
the  market  centres,  the  records  show;  but 
hard  times  and  the  reluctance  of  capital 
to  enter  the  present  public  service  field  in 
this  State  are  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
the  present  stagnation  of  such  enterprises. 

Fearing  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  a  Long  Island  jury  that  three  hunt¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  fined  $47,505  for  netting 
of  ducks,  the  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  will  ask  for  a  change  of  venue 
from  Suffolk  County  in  their  suit  against 
Charles  B.  King,  William  E.  Raynor  and 
Edward  Hardy,  of  Good  Ground,  L.  I.  The 
defendants  are  accused  of  netting  wild 
ducks  instead  of  shooting  them,  taking 
them  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  kill¬ 
ing  them  out  of  season.  The  offenses  are 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  1908. 
The  game  laws  with  regard  to  ducks  are 
not  viewed  with  favor  by  Long  Islanders. 
They  argue  that  the  short  duck  season  does 
not  lessen  the  killing  of  ducks,  but  does 
send  hunters  to  other  States,  thereby  de¬ 
priving  Long  Islanders  of  part  of  their  in¬ 
come  as  guides  and  professional  hunters. 

Farmers  in  Decatur  County,  Ind.,  who 
have  given  over  their  lands  as  game  pre¬ 
serves  are  being  confronted  with  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  promises  to  bo  serious.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  pheasants  that  were  placed  in  the 
game  preserves  are  becoming  exceedingly 
tame,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  wander  into  barnyards.  On  the 
Charles  Throp  farm,  near  Greensburg,  an 
unusually  large  pheasant  seems  to  have  a 
particular  aversion  to  turkeys.  It  has  de¬ 
stroyed  two  or  three  turkey  nests  and 
whipped  the  gobbler  of  the  brood  to  a 
“frazzle.”  It  is  a  common  sight  when  a 
pheasant  appears  in  a  barnyard  to  see  a 
fight  between  it  and  chickens,  and  the 
pheasant  usually  wins. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  testimony  adduced 
by  the  Senate  committee  investigating  the 
cost  of  living,  the  'Federal  Government 
June  13  began  an  attack  on  the  Chicago 
Butter  and  Egg  Board.  United  States  Dis¬ 


trict  Attorney  Sims  filed  a  petition  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  seeking  to  en¬ 
join  the  board  from  issuing  quotations  and 
asking  its  dissolution.  The  gist  of  the 
charge  against  the  board  is  that  its  Quota¬ 
tion  Committees  send  broadcast  quotations 
which  during  the  last  three  years  have 
varied  from  one-half  cent  to  one  and  one- 
half  cent  under  the  actual  price  in  the  open 
market.  In  this  way,  it  is  charged  “in¬ 
siders'  on  the  board,  particularly  those  who 
are  members  of  the  Quotations  Committee, 
buy  from  the  original  producers  at  a  lower 
price  than  dealers  who  go  into  the  open 
market.  According  to  the  Government 
petition,  the  board  meets  daily.  Members 
post  tiie  amount  of  produce  they  have  to 
si'll,  and  other  members  bid  for  what  they 
want.  Actual  trading  over,  it  is  alleged 
the  Quotation  Committees  meet  and  “fix’ 
the  official  ouotations  for  the  day.  These, 
it  is  alleged,  are  usually  placed  under  the 
actual  market  price,  and  it  is  alleged  are 
intended  merely  to  mislead  farmers  and 
other  producers.  Members  of  the  Quota¬ 
tion  Committees,  who  serve  for  three 
months,  it  is  charged,  also  have  an  undue 
advantage  over  other  members  of  the  board, 
in  that  they  made  contracts  long  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  on  the  day  of  delivery  make  a 
quotation  regardless  of  actual  values  to  suit 
their  own  needs  on  the  day  of  delivery. 


PLAIN  FARMING  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS. 

In  regard  to  the  editorial  in  Tiir  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  648,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  we  students  in  agricultural 
colleges  would  be  at  all  benefited  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  course  on  a  farm  for  a  year  or  two. 
Here  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  numerous  other  courses  besides 
agriculture  are  taught,  such  as  chemistry, 
civil  engineering,  entomology,  etc.,  and 
those  who  elect  agriculture  and  go  back  to 
the  farm  after  graduation  are  usually 
farmers’  sons  or  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  on  the  farm  before  en¬ 
tering  college.  They  have  had  the  practical 
experience,  and  want  some  theory,  and  as 
farming  is  coming  to  be  a  verv  exacting 
business,  too  much  theory  and  book  learn¬ 
ing  is  not  likely  to  be  given.  We  have  la¬ 
boratory  exercises  and  practicums  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  which  all  up-to-date 
methods  in  pruning,  spraying,  planting, 
etc.,  is  carried  on.  On  the  other  hand  all 
students  who  have  not  had  any  previous 
agricultural  experience  but  who  wish  to 
take  up  some  form  of  agriculture  as  their 
work,  may  spend  their  Summer  vacations 
working  on  farms,  thus  getting  the  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  To  sum  it  up,  I  imply  that 
students  at  our  college  do  not  need  to 
spend  a  year  of  the  two  or  four-year  course 
in  practical  work  on  a  farm  because  most 
of  them  have  already  had  such  experience, 
and  that  they  need  all  of  their  time  (out¬ 
side  of  practicums)  on  their  books.  If  you 
wish  to  give  them  practical  work  in  the 
course,  how  about  a  plan  for  a  two-year 
course  that  would  give  six  months  of  the 
year  in  the  class  room  and  the  other  six 
months  out  on  the  farm  doing  the  regular 
work?  I  hope  to  see  more  written  about 
this  from  students  in  other  agricultural 
colleges.  a.  R.  J. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


TAXES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  taxes  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  recently,  and  we 
in  the  Yakima  Valley  think  the  limit  has 
almost  been  reached  with  us.  The  tax  rate 
varies  some  in  our  county,  as  the  different 
road  and  school  districts  have  different 
levies;  but  in  my  district  our  tax  rate  this 
year  is  2.82  on  a  00  per  cent  valuation. 
In  my  case.it  amounts  to  over  $1.50  per 
acre  on  land  which  is  a  great  deal  of  it 
fit  only  for  cow  pasture,  and  good  pasture 
only  till  July  at  that.  Real  property  is 
valued  every  two  years  in  this  State,  and 
this  year  the  assessor  has  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  doubled  tiie  valuation,  and  is  assess¬ 
ing  at  full  value,  claiming  that  tin1  rate 
is  to  be  lowered.  There  is  considerable 
complaint,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  taxes  will  increase  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  valuation,  and  we  are  planning 
to  go  before  the  commissioners  when  the 
time  comes  and  make  a  protest.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  Yakima  County  is  assessed  this 
year  for  $903,000  and  the  authorities  are 
calling  for  more.  Some  of  us  can’t  see 
where  we  get  much  for  our  money. 

In  Yakima  County  there  are  all  kinds  of 
valuations  for  land — anything  of  any  ac¬ 
count  being  held  at  $100  per  acre  or  bet¬ 
ter,  and  from  that  up  to  $3,500  to  $4,000 
per  acre.  One  11 -acre  tract  witli  bearing 
peach  and  apple  trees  and  a  fairly  good 
house  about  one  mile  from  town  recently 
sold  for  $35,000,  and  lots  of  places  in  that 
vicinity  have  a  similar  valuation.  How¬ 
ever,  if  I  had  the  $35,000  I  wouldn’t  want 
that  place  or  any  other  at  that  price.  About 
eight  miles  from  North  Yakima  in  one  di¬ 
rection  land  is  selling  from  $200  up  to 
$350  or  better ;  in  an  equal  distance  in  an¬ 
other  direction  two  or  three  times  that,  and 
when  we  have  to  pay  the  rate  of  taxation 
on  those  valuations  our  taxes  are  some¬ 
what  burdensome.  For  my  part  I  some¬ 
times  think  I  would  as  soon  sell  out  and 
go  back  to  New  York  State  and  get  some 
of  their  cheaper  hut  just  as  good  land,  even 
though  the  Winters  are  colder  D.  A.  G. 

Washington. 


POULTRY  FACTS  AND  WEATHER. 

I  am  feeding  my  fowls,  pullets  and 
young  chickens  a  dry  mash  which  I  would 
he  glad  to  have  some  of  your  cracker  jack 
feeders  comment  upon.  I  am  afraid  it  may 
have  too  much  protein  in  it.  Equal  parts 
In  weight  of  bran,;  middlings,  cornmeal, 
glucose  and  Alfalfa ;  the  last  is  cut  very 
fine.  As  tiie  Alfalfa  is  very  bulky  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  in  the  mixture  is  in  excess  to 
the  other  materials.  For  my  young  ducks 
I  add  water,  grit  or  charcoal  to  the  mix¬ 
ture.  It  agrees  with  all  the  fowls,  they 
relish  it.  hut  some  of  the  hens  and  pullets 
are  getting  too  fat.  For  my  grain  mixture 
1  use  cracked  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  equal 
proportions.  In  feeding  large  flocks  it 
takes  considerably  more  time  to  mix  up 
different  mixtures  of*  dry  mash  at  tiie  time 
of  using  and  I  have  been  mixing  mine  by 
using  a  hag  each.  It  struck  me  that  Mr. 
Mapes’s  house  would  lie  too  dark  in  the 
rear  even  to  find  eggs,  and  in  warm  weather 
the  fowls  would  bo  uncomfortably  warm. 
Would  it  not  lie  possible  and  preferable  to 
put  in  a  window  on  the  north  side  for 
light  and  ventilation  in  Summer?  A  double 
sash  could  he  used  in  Winter. 

Weather  in  this  part  of  Connecticut  cold 
and  wet,  no  warm  weather  since  latter 


part  of  March.  Potatoes  doing  fine,  have 
some  the  size  of  a  large  egg ;  corn  standing 
still,  pea  pods  three  inches  long  but  no 
peas  developing;  tender  stuff  suffering  and 
transplanted  plants  not  as  big  as  when  set 
out.  w.  w.  c. 

New  London,  Conn. 


THE  TRUTH  OF  LAND  BOOMS. 

The  enormous  amount  of  advertising 
now  being  expended  in  tiie  agricultural, 
religious  and  secular  papers  in  the  effort 
to  exploit  the  fruit  and  nut  industry  in 
the  South,  and  incidentally  to  palm  off  a 
lot  of  cheap,  and  often  worthless,  land 
upon  the  guileless  investor,  calls  for  some 
formal  protest.  In  approaching  the  her¬ 
culean  task  the  writer  confesses  to  a  fear 
that  his  note  of  warning  will  provoke  a 
storm  of  protest  and  abuse,  not  merely 
from  those  individuals  who  are  indus¬ 
triously  separating  “the  sucker”  from  his 
cash  and  giving  him  very  little  in  return, 
but  ljkewise  from  persons  who  are  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  any  investment  made  in 
a  given  locality  is  a  net  gain  to  that  com¬ 
munity. 

The  evil  complained  of  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  Texas,  which  seems  infested  with 
a  hungry  horde  of  land  boomers,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  state  are  not  "native  to  the 
manor”  but  from  the  North  and  West. 
These  “Yankees,”  as  we  of  the  South  term 
all  who  hail  from  points  north  of  "Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,”  are  truly  artists  in  their 
line,  and  display  an  amount  of  energy  which 
it  is  regretted  could  not  be  more  honorably 
employed.  The  favorite  scheme  is  the 
offer  to  sell,  on  the  installment  plan,  five 
to  10  acres  of  “desirable  fruit  land”  plant¬ 
ed  to  orange,  lig  or  pecan  trees,  which 
are  to  be  cared  for  by  the  land  boomers 
until  tiie  orchard  comes  into  bearing,  when 
its  revenues,  according  to  the  gilded  ro¬ 
mance  literature  sent  out,  will  render  the 
owner  forever  independent.  The  article  on 
page  583,  on  “The  Florida  Orange  Busi¬ 
ness”  serves  a  timely  purpose,  since  it 
makes  clear  the  fact  that  even  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  it  is  not  highly  remun¬ 
erative.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  orange 
is  subject  to  a  myriad  of  diseases  and  in¬ 
sect  pests,  and  when  these  fail  to  rise  up 
and  plague  the  orange  grower  the  boreal 
blasts  which  with  almost  unfailing  regu¬ 
larity  sweep  down  upon  the  Southland 
every  15  or  20  years,  furnish  a  blizzard 
which  utterly  annihilates  him.  The  pecan 
industry  is  in  its  infancy,  and  the  roseate 
tales  of  the  Dig  profits  from  “grafted  and 
budded”  trees  are  exaggerations.  We  de¬ 
sire  immigration  and  capital,  and  the 
purely  agricultural  resources  offer  speedy 
and  ample  return  for  money  and  labor  ex¬ 
pended.  The  South  is  little  short  of  an 
Eden,  but  the  day  of  miracles  is  past,  and 
the  Divine  edict:  “In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  thou.'shalt  eat  bread”  is  yet  unrevoked. 

Louisiana.  c.  J.  Edwards. 


A  SOP  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

On  May  27  Congressman  Weeks,  of 
Massachusetts,  introduced  in  Congress  the 
following  bill.  We  understand  this  repre¬ 
sents  all  that  the  committee  on  postal  mat¬ 
ters  will  recommend  in  the  way  of  parcels 
post.  This  committee  has  been  deluged  by 
letters  and  petitions,  and  its  members  knew 
the  strength  of  public  sentiment.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  most  of  the  members,  at  least 
the  more  influential  ones,  say  that  they 
oppose  an  extension  of  parcels  post  be¬ 
cause  carrying  merchandise  is  not  a  true 
function  of  the  Government: 

A  Bill  to  amend  an  Act  relating  to  rates 
on  fourth-class  mail  matter. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tiie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  twenty-one  of  the  Act  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  service  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  for  tiie  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
for  other  purposes,  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  is  here¬ 
by  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  21.  That  all  mail  matter  of  the 
fourth  class  shall  be  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion  and  to  a  postage  charge  at  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  of  one  cent  an  ounce  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof,  to  be  prepaid  by  stamps  af¬ 
fixed.” 


CROP  NOTES. 

Prospects  for  as  large  a  crop  of  peaches 
in  this  country  have  never  been  as  good  as 
they  are  this  year,  all  varieties  being  well 
loaded,  and  the  fruit  is  very  even  in  size, 
with  the  exception  of  Smock  and  Salway, 
the  latter  tiie  more  noticeable,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  a  good  many  will  be  lost  in 
the  June  drop.  With  the  Elberta.  Lemon 
Free  and  Crawfords  thinning  wilt  be  neces¬ 
sary.  While  this  has  not  been  practiced 
very  extensively,  wherever  it  has  been 
tried  out  good  results  have  been  secured. 
While  apples  are  not  grown  very  exten¬ 
sively,  we  believe  that  we  shall  have  about 
70  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Pears  suffered  very 
much  from  the  frost,  losing  about  40  pel* 
cent.  Plums  perhaps  will  be  about  00  per 
cent.  e.  v. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Ohio. 

We  had  a  few  days  in  March  of  June 
weather,  but  we  have  fully  paid  for  it 
since,  as  it  has  been  cloudy,  cold  and  rainy 
up  to  June  0;  since  when  we  have  had 
fair  warm  weather.  I  never  saw  wheat 
look  better,  but  it  has  been  pretty  wet  and 
cold  for  grass.  Spring  crops,  barley  and 
oats  that  were  got  in  early  are  looking 
splendidly,  but  a  good  many  failed  to  sow 
before  rainy  weather  came.  But  little 
corn  has  been  p’anted  (June  13),  and  that 
up  looks  as  though  it  had  the  ague. 
Orchards  are  looking  well  and  more  spray¬ 
ing  has  been  done  than  ever  before.  Anples 
are  only  a  moderate  crop  as  at  present 
shown.  More  Greenings  than  Baldwins. 
Peaches  a  fine  showing  where  orchards 
have  been  sprayed  for  curl-leaf,  but  I  pity 
the  man  who  has  neglected  this  treatment. 
I  went  by  two  orchards  the  other  day 
adjoining  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  one  had 
been  sprayed,  the  other  not.  On  the 
sprayed  orchard  there  was  no  appearance 
of  leaf-curl,  and  a  fine  set  of  peaches.  On 
the  unspraved'  orchard  there  was  scarcely 
a  sound  leaf  and  no  peaches.  I  saw  the 
owner  of  the  unspra.ved  orchard  at  one  of 
our  club  meetings,  at  which  the  matter  of 
spraying  as  a  preventive  of  curl-leaf  was 
freely  discussed.  Verily  the  wise  man  said 
true,'  “Though  you  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
with  a  pestle,  yet  will  his  foolishness  not 
denart  from  him.”  Sour  cherries  a  failure. 
Sweet  ones  a  good  crop.  Pears  very  light, 
especially  Bartletts.  Plums  light,  espe¬ 
cially  prunes.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  THINGS  THAT  REMAIN. 

What  am  I  glad  will  stay  when  I  have 
passed 

From  this  dear  valley  of  the  world,  and 
stand 

On  yon  snow  glimmering  peaks,  and  linger¬ 
ing  cast 

From  that  dim  land 

A  backward  look,  and  happy  stretch  my 
hand. 

Regretful,  now  the  wish  comes  true  at  last? 

Sweet  strains  of  music  I  am  glad  will  be 
Still  wandering  down  the  wind,  for  men 
will  hear 

And  think  themselves  from  all  their  care 
set  free, 

And  heaven  near 

When  Summer  stax-s  burn  very  still  and 
clear, 

And  waves  of  sound  are  swelling  like  the 
sea. 

And  I  am  glad  that  neither  golden  sky, 

Nor  violet  lights  that  linger  on  the  hill, 
Nor  ocean’s  wistful  blue  shall  satisfy, 

But  they  shall  fill 

With  wild  unrest  and  endless  longing  still, 
The  soul  whose  hope  beyond  them  all  must 
lie. 

And  1  rejoice  that  love  shall  never  seem 
So  perfect  as  it  ever  was  to  be, 

But  endlessly  that  inner  haunting  dream 
Each  heart  shall  see 
Hinted  in  every  dawn's  fresh  purity, 
Hopelessly  shadowed  in  each  sunset's  gleam. 

And  it  is  well  that  when  these  feet  have 
pressed 

The  outward  path  from  earth,  'twill  not 

seem  sad 

To  them  that  stay ;  but  they  who  love  me 
best 

Will  bo  most  glad 

That  such  a  long  unquiet  now  has  had, 

At  last,  a  gift  of  perfect  peace  and  rest. 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

* 

When  basting  in  sleeves,  use  the  sort 
of  silk  or  thread  that  will  be  used  in  the 
final  stitching,  so  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  bastings  out  when  fin¬ 
ishing.  Such  basting  must  be  done 
firmly,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  pull  it  out, 
especially  if  it  is  caught  in  by  the  stitch¬ 
ing.  A  white  basting  thread  in  dark 
goods,  or  vice  versa,  must  be  pulled  out, 
no  matter  how  troublesome  it  is,  while 
the  harmonizing  thread  does  not  show 
with  the  stitching. 

* 

Some  manufacturer’s  samples  of  fine 
nainsook  embroidered  flouncing  seemed 
rather  a  problem  for  satisfactory  use. 
The  strips  were  full  depth,  45  inches, 
the  lower  edge  hemstitched,  with  deep 
embroidery  above  it,  the  remainder 
handsomely  sprigged,  but  each  sample 
was  only  about  four  inches  wide.  Five 
strips  were  joined  together  with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  insertion  down  the  seams,  the 
right  length  for  a  chafing-dish  apron — 
about  24  inches.  A  little  pointed  yoke 
and  lace-edged  strings  were  made  from 

the  unused  upper  part  of  the  embroidery. 

* 

Plaited  frills  appear  on  a  great  many 
lingerie  blouses  this  season;  sometimes 
they  form  a  jabot  down  the  front,  and 
sometimes  there  is  merely  a  turn-down 
frill  at  the  collarless  neck,  and  turn¬ 
back  frills  to  finish  the  sleeves.  This 
turn-down  collar  frill  is  essentially  a 
mark  of  this  season’s  model,  and  a  fine 
waist  of  two  seasons  back  can  be  made 
up  to  date  by  adding  it.  The  sleeves 
should  be  three-quarter  or  elbow  length, 
with  turn-back  frills  the  same  as  the 
collar.  A  very  plain  waist  of  fine  ma¬ 
terial — batiste,  sheer  nainsook,  or  swiss 

— looks  very  smart  with  such  frills. 

* 

In  ordering  patterns  from  us,  always 
be  sure  to  give  number  of  pattern,  and 
also  size  required.  A  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  received  neglect  to  give 
size  or  number,  thus  entailing  extra 
correspondence  and  delay.  In  one  re¬ 
cent  case,  a  request  for  the  number 
omitted  brought  back  a  letter  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  delay,  but  again  omitting  the 
required  number!  Attention  to  these 
trifling  details  prevents  annoyance  and 
delay,  thus  insuring  prompt  receipt  of 
the  pattern,  and  saving  extra  work, 
which  means  much  to  busy  people. 
Whei-e  some  special  pattern  is  desired, 


which  has  not  been  illustrated,  we  are 
always  glad  to  make  suggestions  and 
give  desirable  numbers ;  for  example,  we 
have  not  space  to  give  all  the  underwear 
patterns  we  would  like,  but  if  readers 
'who  desire  such  will  let  us  know  we  can 
fill  such  orders  without  trouble;  also 
patterns  for  infants’  outfits. 

* 

Prof.  Robert  Koch,  the  great  bacter¬ 
iologist,  died  at  Baden-Baden  May  27. 
His  work  is  of  interest  to  the  whole 
human  race,  but  farmers  as  a  class  are 
especially  affected  by  his  isolation  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  1882  and  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  tuberculin  in  1890.  His  work 
in  these  lines  has  altered  our  whole  atti¬ 
tude  towards  tuberculosis.  He  traced 
the  African  sleeping  sickness  to  the 
tsetse  fly,  and  did  great  work  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  cholera  and  malaria. 
Robert  Koch  was  born  in  1843,  the  third 
of  13  children,  his  father  being  a  min¬ 
ing  engineer.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  served, 
like  other  young  men  of  his  age,  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  practiced 
medicine  quietly  until  the  fruits  of  his 
studies  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  German  government,  being  called  to 
Berlin  in  1882.  His  theory  of  disease, 
at  first  questioned  and  criticized,  has 
revolutionized  many  lines  of  medical 
treatment,  lightened  the  burden  of 
human  suffering,  and  lengthened  an  un¬ 
known  army  of  human  lives.  We  have 
never  read  anything  concerning  his 
mother,  but  we  have  little  doubt .  that 
Frau  Mathilda  Koch,  with  her  13  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  the  elder  nine  were  boys, 
met  and  conquered  a  good  many  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  all  mothers  of  large 
families,  and  we  like  to  think  that  some 
of  her  good  qualities  went  to  make  up 
the  genius  of  her  famous  son. 


Potato  Pie. 

Perhaps  the  following  is  the  “recipe 
for  potato  pie”  desired  by  A.  S. :  One 
good-sized  potato  grated,  one  egg,  one 
pint  milk.  Heat  and  pour  milk  over  po¬ 
tato  ;  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste.  Bake 
with  single  crust.  N.  R. 

Two  good  pints  of  potatoes  after  they 
are  boiled  and  mashed.  Put  through  a 
sieve  while  warm.  Add  small  cup  of 
butter,  milk  enough  to  make  a  batter. 
Cinnamon,  lemon,  spices  and  sugar  to 
taste.  Four  eggs  beaten  separately, 
stirring  in  the  whites  after  the  yolks. 
This  is  enough  for  four  pies.  c.  A.  D. 

Take  hot  mashed  potatoes,  mix  soft 
with  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one  tablespoonful  of  finely  chopped 
parsley,  and  salt.  Bake  with  rich  under¬ 
crust  and  twisted  strips  over  top  as  for 
tarts.  This  is  very  much  liked ;  it  is 
served  with  dinner  as  a  vegetable. 

M.  G. 

My  wife  makes  a  potatoe  pie.  She 
peels  the  potatoes,  cuts  them  fine ;  makes 
a  short  pie  crust  as  for  any  pie,  lines 
a  pie  plate,  then  puts  in  the  potatoes. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  a  little 
water,  using  good  judgment  in  season¬ 
ing.  Cover  with  pie  crust  as  another 
pie,  put  in  oven  and  bake.  H.  H.  z. 

Seeing  a  request  on  page  612  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  a  recipe  for  potato  pie  I 
take  pleasure  in  sending  you  herewith  a 
recipe  which  I  think  will  find  favor 
among  the  housewives  of  the  “Rural 
family.”  Two  potatoes  size  of  a  hen’s 
egg ;  one  cup  of  sugar ;  one  egg ;  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon;  and  a  little 
salt.  Prepare  the  lemon  and  to  this  add 
the  potatoes  grated.  Pour  boiling  water 
over  this  mixture  till  it  thickens.  Set 
aside  to  cool.  When  cool  add  the  sugar, 
the  egg,  beaten,  and  salt.  Bake  with 
two  crusts.  SYLVIA. 

In  response  to  your  call  for  “Potato 
Pie”  recipes  I  take  pleasure  in  sending 
one .  which  has  been  long  used  in  our 
family  with  unvarying  success,  and  “de¬ 
licious”  is  always  the  praise  accorded. 
Two  cups  of  warm  mashed  potatoes, 
lH  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  rich  milk  (cream  is  better 
if  you  have  i.),  four  eggs,  well  beaten; 
flavor  with  either  vanilla  or  nutmeg  as 
suits  taste.  Baka  pies  with  lower  crust 
only.  I  his  quantity  will  make  two  large 
pies  or  three  smaller  ones. 

MRS.  C.  F..  BLACKWLL. 


Berry  Desserts. 

Red  Raspberry  Sponge. — Mash  one  box  of 
berries  with  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  ran 
through  a  tine  sieve.  Dissolve  one-half  box 
of  gelatin  in  one  and  a  half  cups  of  water 
hot  enough  to  dissolve  the  gelatin.  Strain 
the  gelatin  into  the  berry  juice  and  beat 
five  minutes.  Ive<  -i  the  gelatin  on  ice  while 
beating,  or  have  the  dish  inside  another  dish 
containing  ice  water.  Beat  two  eggs  vei’y 
stiff  and  whip  these  into  the  gelatin  until  it 
begins  to  thicken  ;  then  pour  in  a  mold  and 
set  on  ice  until  solid. 

Strawberrv  Bavarian  Cream. — Scald  one 
cupful  of  milk  c  r  thin  cream,  pour  it  slowly 
over  one  egg  yolk  slightly  beaten  with  one- 
quarter  cupful  of  sugar,  retui-n  to  double 
boiler,  add  one-half  tablespoonful  of  granu¬ 
lated  gelatin  dissolved  in  one-quarter  cupful 
of  cold  water;  stir  until  mixture  coats  the 
spoon,  strain  at  once  into  a  bowl.  When 
cool  and  beginning  to  show  signs  of  stiffen¬ 
ing  beat  in  one-half  cupful  of  sti’awberi'ies 
which  have  been  mashed  and  sweetened 
with  a.  tablespoonful  of  sugai-,  then  fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  an  egg  and  finally 
one-half  cupful  of  cream,  whipped  vei-y  stiff. 
Fill  wet  molds  and  leave  on  ice  three  hours. 
Serve  with  or  without  whipped  cream. 

“Extra”  StrawbeiTy  Shortcake. — Bake  a 
delicate  sponge  cake  in  a  circle  mold.  Fill 
the  center  with  large  sweetened  berries  and 
put  whipped  cream  all  ai’ound  the  edge.  Or 
the  circle  opening  may  be  filled  witli  straw- 
berry  ice  cream.  A  p'ain  vanilla  cream  is 
first  made,  then  a  quart  of  berries  are 
crushed,  sweetened  and  heated  and  while 
warm  are  put  through  a  sieve,  and  when 
the  cream  is  half  frozen  they  a  re  stirred  in. 
Place  fresh  berries  around  cake. 

Strawberry  Junket. — Allow  one  quart  of 
new  milk  to  become  lukewarm  on  the  back 
of  the  range,  then  pour  it  into  a  glass  dish , 
sweeten  to  taste  and  flavor  delicately  with 
vanila.  Add,  stirring  slightly,  one  rennet 
tablet  or  three-fourths  of  a  tablespoon  of 
liquid  rennet.  Then  set  it  away  to  cool,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  jar  it.  Just  before  serv¬ 
ing  fill  sherbet  glass  with  alternate  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  junket  and  sliced  and  sweetened 
strawberries.  Heap  whipped  cream  on  top 
and  put  one  fine  large  berry  dusted  with 
granulated  sugar  in  the  center.  Serve  with 
almond  or  any  delicate  cake. 

Strawberry  Pancakes. — Make  a  batter 
with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  and  one- 
fourth  cups  fioui-,  a  saltspoonful  salt  and 
sufficient  water  to  make  of  ordinary  consist¬ 
ency  ;  when  this  batter  has  been  beaten  for 
live  minutes,  add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs.  This  should  make  three  cakes. 
Brown  nicely  on  each  side ;  spread  thickly 
with  strawberries  that  have  been  standing 
in  sugar,  sprinkle  tiie  top  with  powdered 
sugar  and  serve  hot. 

Strawberry  Charlotte. — Whip  one  cupful 
of  cream  very  stiff.  Beat  into  the  white 
one-half  cupful  of  fine  sugar.  Combine  this 
with  the  whipped  cream,  then  stir  in  one 
cupful  of  strawberries  cut  in  quarters. 
Spoon  into  a  mold  lined  with  lady  fingers  or 
slices  of  sponge  cake  and  place  or.  ice  for 
one  hour.  Another  l’ecipe  is  as  follows: 
Mash  one  cupful  of  strawberries  and 
sweeten  according  to  the  acidity  of  the 
berry.  Bet  stand  to  draw  the  juice,  an 
hour,  then  strain.  Dissolve  ono  level  table¬ 
spoonful  of  granulated  gelatin  in  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Set  the  bowl  con¬ 
taining  it  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  stir 

until  smooth,  add  it  to  the  strained  straw¬ 
berry.  Now  whip  one  cupful  of  cream, 

sweetened  with  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  lightly  fold  the  strawberry  gelatin 
in,  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  Turn  into  a  wet 
mold  and  put  on  ice  for  two  hours.  If  care¬ 
fully  mixed  there  will  bo  no  settling  at  the 
bottom.  The  mold  for  this  need  not  be 

lined  with  cake,  but  a  delicate  wafer  of 
some  sort,  preferably  vanilla,  should  be 
served  with  it  if  it  is  molded  plain. 


CONTROLS 
LIGHTNING 

Mutual  Insurance  Companies  of  United 
States  and  Canada — over  2,000  leading 
fire  nsurance  companies— declare 

• 

Professor  * 
West  Dodd’s  I 
Wonderful 
Invention 


D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Lightning  Cable 
Rod  and  System  of  Installation  to  be  the 
only  safe  and  reliable  protection  against 
the  terrible  ravages  of  lightning. 

LIGHTNING  STRUCK 

and  caused  2165  out  of  a  total  of  2960  fire  losses 
to  farm  buildings  in  one  year,  in  one  state,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  official  report  of  111  fire  insurance 
companies. 

Not  a  single  loss  by  lightning  could  have  oc¬ 
curred  had  those  buildings  been  protected  by 
the  D.  &  S.  System  of  Protection. 

75  per  cent,  of  all  fire  losses  are  caused  by 
lightning.  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.’*  The 
L>.  &  S.  System  Installed— now— makes  you  safe. 

IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

Endorsements  of  leading  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  (list  of  them  in  catalogue— send  for  it). 
There  are  allowances  of  10  to  33%  per  cent,  off 
your  insurance  bills  when  your  buildings  are 
rodded  with  D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable 
Lightning  Rods. 

I>.  A-  0.  Rod  pays  for  Itself  and  then  begins 

to  save  you  money  off  your  Insurance  bills. 

More  D.  &  S.  Rods  sold  than  any  other  three 
makes  combined.  Insist  on  the  trademark 
D.  &  S.  It  is  your  protection. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  book,  “  The  Laws  and 
Nature  of  Lightning,”  free. 

Make  Yourself,  Your  Family,  Your  Property  Safe. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 

437  Sixth  Avenue,  De*  Moines,  Iowa 


FOUNDED  1842. 


Stylish  and  Becoming 

Dresses  made  of  such 
beautiful  cotton  dress- 
goods  as 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

have  the  air  of  ele¬ 
gance  that  accompa¬ 
nies  much  more  costly 
material.  These  su¬ 
perior  calicoes  do  not 
fade  with  repeated 
washing.  Standard  for 
over  65  years. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 1 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
■  you. 

■The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia  | 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Si 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
.IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  aimil.m,  at¬ 
tracts  &  UIIm  nil  flies. 
Neat,  clean,  ornainen- 
tnl, convenient,  cheap. 
LASTS  ALL  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
npill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  any¬ 
th  in  g.  Guaranteed 
effective.  Of  nil 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cent8. 
HAROLD  SOMCRS 
]50  DeKalh  Axe. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  PATENTS  fortune! 

PRIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
{^through  us  advertised  without  charge. 

New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  “Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Hydraulic 


Cider  Presses 


All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 

_  Free 

Thoma»- Albright  Co.,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


CUtTM.  Machinery 

m 

|i  1  urn  youTfiurpios  fruit  into 

money.  You  can  make 
mV  handsome  profits  from  th® 

H  *  ®ale  ot  cider,  vinegar  or 

Vja  Lmtiuicea.  Write  tor 

8  catalog  of  outfits. 

™  THE  BOOMER  S  BOSCHE^T 
§£^=?!^fipl,ESSC0'312  water  St.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAEKK.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cooker’s,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.J 
137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


•  We  have  new  list  of  Belect  Va.  farms  now 
ready.  All  special  bargains.  Rich  lands  tlO 
per  acre  and  up.  Close  to  big  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country; run  t  free.  Write  at  once.  Come  t« 
Va.  and  let  ns  show  you.  Dept.  1), 
Middle  Atlantic  Iinm.  Co.,  Com- 
y  monwealth  Illdg.,  Richmond,  Yu. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  Help,  please  conummicate  witli  us, 
stilting  what  you  will  pay,  wlienier  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  singlo  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  8.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

An  excellent  plain  tailored  blouse  is 
shown  in  No.  6601.  The  waist  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back  and  the  back  is 
plain.  The  sleeves  are  of  the  regulation 
sort  finished  with  over-laps  and  gath¬ 
ered  into  straight  cuffs  and  there  is  a 


34  to  43  bust. 


bo,,  plait  at  the  front  edge,  at  the  centre 
of  winch  the  closing  is  made.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  &/  yards  21,  24  or  27  or  2  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6601  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  one-piece  apron  shown  in  No. 
6638  is  quickly  made,  quickly  put  on,  and 
easily  laundered.  The  apron  is  made  in 
one  piece  and  is  fitted  by  means  of  darts 
at  the  under-arm.  The  patch  pockets 


6638  One-Piece  Apron,  Small  32  or  34, 
Medium  36  or  38,  Large  40  or  42  bust. 

are  arranged  on  indicated  lines  and  the 
backs  are  extended  to  form  pointed  tabs 
at  the  neck  edge,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  closing  is  made.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  3 l/i  yards  24  or  27,  2%  yards  32  or  36 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  6638  is  cut 
in  three  sizes,  small  32  or  34,  medium, 
36  or  38,  large,  40  or  42  inches  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 


Cherry  Desserts. 

Cherry  Brown  Betty. — Put  a  layer  of 
finely  chopped,  well-sweetened  cherries 
in  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish ;  cover 
with  fine  bread  crumbs  dotted  thickly 
with  bits  of  butter.  Put  in  more  cher¬ 
ries,  more  sugar,  etc.,  continuing  until 
the  dish  is  full.  Have  the  top  layer  of 
buttered  crumbs.  Cover  and  bake  for 
an  hour,  then  remove  the  cover  and 
brown.  Serve  with  hard  sauce  flavored 
with  nutmeg. 

Cherry  Tapioca. — Soak  one  cup  of 
pearl  tapioca  in  two  cups  of  cold  water 
until  all  the  water  is  absorbed.  Turn 
the  juice  from  a  pint  of  canned  or  fresh¬ 
ly  cooked  cherries  and  pour  it  over  the 
tapioca ;  cook  half  an  hour ;  then  add 
the  cherries  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 
Turn  into  a  mold  and  let  it  stand  on  ice 
until  it  stiffens,  then  turn  out  and  serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

Cherry  Toast. — Cut  thin  slices  of  stale 
bread  into  rounds,  toast  and  butter  each 
one  lightly.  Pit  a  quart  of  cherries; 
crack  a  few  of  the  stones  and  add  the 
kernels  to  the  fruit.  Add  half  a  cup  of- 
water  and  stew  the  fruit.  Add  sugar 
enough  to  suit  taste;  then,  while  hot, 
pour  over  the  toast  in  alternate  layers 
of  toast  and  fruit.  Set  away  in  a  cold 
place  until  ready  to  serve.  A  meringue 
may  be  put  over  the  top  and  slightly 
brown  in  the  oven. 

Cherry  Blanc  Mange. — Soak  half  a 
package  of  gelatine  in  half  a  cup  of 
cherry  juice.  Have  a  quart  of  stewed 
cherries  sweetened  to  taste  and  pitted. 
Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  hot  syrup; 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  a 
little  of  the  finely  pared  lemon  peel; 
pour  into  a  mold  which  has  been  wet 
with  cold  water  and  set  away  to  harden. 
Turn  out  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 


My  Neighbor  and  I. 

“In  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  is  a  recipe  for 
potato  pie  and  a  request  for  others.  Is 
this  your  recipe?”  inquired  my  neighbor 
this  morning. 

“No.  My  recipe  calls  for  fresh  meat 
and  uncooked  sliced  potatoes,  the  meat 
cut  in  inch-square  pieces.  It  need  not 
be  an  expensive  cut  of  beef,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  having  a  little  fat — you  know  the 
starchy  potato  can  stand  the  addition  of 
some  grease.  Fill  a  deep  pie-dish  with 
the  beef  and  potatoes,  season  freely 
with  pepper  and  salt,  add  water  till  half 
way  up  the  dish,  cover  dish  with  paste, 
cut  a  hole  in  middle  of  crust  to  let 
steam  out  and  bake  two  or  three  hours 
in  a  moderate  oven.  If  you  brush  the 
top  over  with  milk  just  before  putting 
into  the  oven  it  looks  prettier.” 

“Have  you  forgotten  the  onion?” 

“No;  onion  has  never  entered  into 
pies  in  our  family.  We  are  all  fond  of 
onions,  but  shut  up  in  a  pie  they  never 
seem  to  be  at  their  best.  Rather  boil 
them  and  serue  with  a  cream  gravy.” 

“This  is  good  for  a  dinner  which  must 
be  kept  waiting,  is  it  not?” 

“It  certainly  is,  and  still  better  for 
this  purpose,  I  think,  is  what  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England,  is  called  a  ‘hot-pot,’ 
made  the  same  as  the  potato  pie  but 
the  top  layer  should  consist  entirely  of 
sliced  potatoes  instead  of  pie-crust  and 
the  dish  covered  with  another  one  while 
in  the  oven.  It  is  excellent  warmed  over 
the  second  day.” 

“That  is  a  suggestion  for  Sunday’s 
dinner  when  one  wants  to  prepare  it  on 
Saturday.” 

“Of  course  it  is.  It  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  one  member  of  our  family 
that  a  glorified  edition  of  it  always 
formed  one  of  the  dishes  at  the  family 
birthday  feast.  This  festive  type  of 
‘hot-pot’  had  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
sheep’s  kidneys  (to  improve  the  gravy), 
a  few  mushrooms,  and  for  a  large  pie, 
one  dozen  oysters.  It  was  cooked  three 
or  four  hours  the  day  before  the  feast 
and  about  one  hour  before  the  birthday 
dinner.  Either  the  simple  or  complex 
dish  tastes  good  on  a  cold  day.” 

“Have  you  any  other  recipes?” 


“Here  is  one  for  cinnamon  buns  which 
we  like  very  much.  When  the  bread 
dough  is  risen  take  about  two  pounds, 
spread  it  out  thin  on  the  paste  board, 
but  do  not  roll  it — just  push  it  out  with 
your  fingers  and  it  will  be  lighter  than 
rolling.  Spread  over  this  a  mixture  of 
two  or  three  cups  brown  sugar,  t\vo 
tablespoonfuls  butter  or  lard,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  ground  cinnamon,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  New  Orleans  molasses,  all 
mixed  well  together.  Sprinkle  currants 
over  the  spread  sugar  mixture,  roll  the 
dough  up,  cut  in  three-quarter-inch 
slices,  lay  them  on  their  sides  close  to¬ 
gether  on  a  well-greased  baking  pan,  let 
rise  till  light,  bake  in  a  moderately  slow 
oven.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  to  warm 
the  mixture  and  the  currants  before  lay¬ 
ing  them  on  the  dough.  When  baked 
turn  them  out  the  other  way  up  on  a 
large  platter.  They  will  be  brown,  sticky 
and  delicious. 

“Now  I  will  finish  with  a  simple 
cocoanut  pudding.  Pour  one  pint  boil¬ 
ing  milk  over  four  tablespoon fuls  cocoa- 
nut.  Cook  one  tablespoonful  cornstarch 
for  five  minutes  in  one  pint  of  milk,  add 
the  cocoanut  and,  when  a  little  cooled, 
two  or  three  eggs,  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Turn  into  a  buttered  pudding-dish  and 
bake  about  40  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven.”  _  a.  E.  F. 

Emotions  should  be  servants,  not 
masters ;  or,  at  least,  not  tyrants.  The 
secret  lies  in  the  will.  The  personality 
should  reside  there  as  in  a  castle. — Rev. 
Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

In  happiness  there  are  far  more  re¬ 
gions  unknown  than  there  are  in  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  voice  of  misfortune  is 
ever  the  same ;  happiness  becomes  the 
more  silent  as  it  penetrates  deeper.  He 
is  the  happiest  man  who  best  under¬ 
stands  his  happiness,  for  he  is  of  all 
men  most  fully  aware  that  it  is  only  the 
lofty  idea,  the  untiring,  courageous 
human  idea,  that  separates  gladness 
from  sorrow. — Maeterlinck. 


Like  spring  flowers,  except  that  they' 
are  beautiful  the  whole  year  round. 
Serviceable  too — for  House  Gowns, 
Kimonos.  Dressing  Sacques,  Shirts, 
etc. 

Every  good  shop  has  them. 
Write  to  us  for  samples. 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 


93  Franklin 


BOSTON, 

MASS. 


Housework  Halved 

by  using  the 

‘Easy”  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Hand  or  Electric 

Easiest,  most  efficient,  simplest, 
strongest  made.  Write  lor 
particulars. 

i*  DODGE  «fc  Zri  J.T. 

21M  A  Pillar.  Bldg.,  SjnK.iiic,  X.Y 
Mftrs.  Syracuao  “Easy”  Waaber 
Toronto  Branch,  92  Olive  Ave.  L.  G.  Beebe.  Mgr., 

WESHIP°»APPR0VAL 

•without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  o/f'ers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful, proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SSTSTS5 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brako raarwheolf, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  ha 1/  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  c  80  CHICAGO 


The  Right  Way  to 
Buy  Soda  Crackers 

— and  the  simplest  way.  Ask  for 
them  by  name — and  the  goodness 
will  take  care  ol  itself.  Buy 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Then,  no  more  broken,  soggy,  stale  or 
exposed  soda  crackers.  Uneeda  Biscuit  come 
in  individual  packages  that  hold  just  enough 
for  each  soda  cracker  occasion.  Fresh  when 
you  buy  them.  Whole  when  you  open  the 
package.  Crisp  as  you  eat  them. 

A  number  of  five  cent  packages  of 
Uneeda  Biscuit  is  a  wiser  purchase  than  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  soda  crackers  in  wooden 
box  or  paper  hag.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

RATION  FOR  PIGS. 

Will  you  give  best  rations  for  a  newly 
weaned  flve-week-old  pig?  Quantity  to  be 
fed  each  meal  and  number  of  meals  per  day? 

New  York.  s.  h.  s. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  “best-’ 
ration  for  pigs,  as  the  one  that  would 
produce  the  best  results  in  one  locality 
under  certain  conditions  may  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  in  another  locality,  or  it  may 
not  be  available  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  know  what  feeding  stuffs 
are  available  before  a  satisfactory  opin¬ 
ion  can  be  given.  When  a  pig  is  first 
wemied  he  should  be  fed  four  times  a 
day  for  a  week  or  two,  and  three  times 
after  that.  The  quantity  must  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  pig’s  appetite  and  ability 
to  digest  the  food.  Always  feed  a  little 
less  than  the  pig  would  eat  if  he  could 
get  it.  Give  him  the  run  of  a  good- 
sized  clean  yard,  preferably  a  grass  lot, 
and  if  you  can  get  wheat  middlings  and 
sweet  skim-milk  you  Jo  not  need  to 
look  for  anything  better.  Begin  with  a 
small  handful  of  middlings  mixed  with 
the  milk  and  increase  as  the  pig  grows. 
Always  give  pigs  fresh  water  to  drink 
every  day,  and  it  is  also  advisable  to 
keep  salt,  ashes  and  charcoal  within 
reach  at  all  times.  c.  s.  G. 


COWS  HOLDING  UP  MILK. 

Can  and  does  a  cow  sometimes  “hold  up” 
or  refuse  to  “give  down”  her  milk?  I  am 
new  at  farming,  and  never  milked  a  cow 
till  a  week  or  two  ago,  but  I  don’t  believe 
that  a  cow  can  control  her  milk.  I  don't 
know  much  about  a  cow,  just  barely  know 
one  when  1  see  her,  but  I  do  know  a 
“few”  about  human  physiology,  but  can’t 
swallow  the  story  that  a  cow  holds  up  her 
milk.  F.  e.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

While  it  may  seem  to  be  a  remark¬ 
able  statement,  yet  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  cows  can  and  will  refuse  to 
“give  down’’  their  milk.  Not  all  cows 
are  so  constituted,  but  in  almost  ever}'' 
herd  are  found  cows  of  a  nervous  tem¬ 
perament  and'extremely  sensitive  to  any 
condition  out  of  the  normal.  Such  cows 
will  “hold  up”  their  milk.  Not  all  are 
affected  alike.  Some  cows  object  to 
strangers  in  the  barn  at  milking  time, 
whether  or  not  they  talk  to  the  milker. 
Others  in  the  same  herd  may  not  pay 
any  attention  to  talking.  Among  some 
of  the  causes  can  be  mentioned  change 
of  milkers,  sudden  change  of  feed,  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold  rain  and  draughts,  and 
excitement.  I  have  never  heard-  of  cows 
holding  up  their  milk  completely.  As 
generally  used  it  means  a  reduction  in 
milk  yield,  and  usually  but  temporary. 

_  L.  R.  D. 

A  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  OF  EGGS. 

I  have  been  a  would-be  farmer  for  three 
years,  that  is,  making  my  living  in  New 
York,  but  live  or  sleep  on  an  expensive 
somewhat  rundown  farm,  paying  off  and 
trying  to  build  it  up  again.  My  main 
business  there  is  chickens  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Last  Winter  we  faced  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem;  a  feed  bill  of  $10  a  month  and  no 
eggs  for  a  long  while ;  practically  it  did 
not  pay  until  April.  I  sell  all  my  eggs 
in  the  city  for  not  less  than  30  cents  a 
dozen  at  the  cheapest.  IIow  can  I  keep  up 
a  supply  of  eggs  nearly  all  the  year 
around?  If  I  raise  youngsters  during  Au¬ 
gust,  September  and  October,  will  they 
come  into  laying  after  most  of  the  old  hens 
stop  on  account  of  breeding,  moulting,  etc., 
during  June,  July  and  so  on?  We  do  not 
like  Leghorns,  as  they  fly  over  the  fences, 
causing  trouble  with  neighbors.  F.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

F.  II.  voices  a  quite  common  experi¬ 
ence  when  he  says  “no  eggs  for  a  long 
while,”  during  the  Winter  months.  That 
is  why  fresh  eggs  in  Winter  are  always 
so  dear.  If  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  at  that  time,  of  course  there 
would  he  no  scarcity,  and  prices  no 
higher  than  at  other  seasons.  I  ship 
eggs  every  week  in  the  yeai,  and  have 
done  so  for  a  dozen  ye.i 's,  and  do  it 
by  raising  early  pullets,  usually  hatched 
in  March,  which  with  good  treatment 
will  begin  to  lay  in  September  or  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  continue  laying  through  the 
Winter.  The  old  hens  take  about  90 
days  to  complete  the  moult,  get  a  new 


suit  of  clothes,  and  be  ready  to  lay 
again.  Some  moult  quicker,  but  that  is 
about  the  average  as  determined  by  ex¬ 
periment  at  Cornell.  As  they  do  not 
all  start  moulting  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  always  some  hens  laying  -n 
my  Hocks,  but  my  dependence  for  eggs 
in  Winter  is  the  early  hatched  pullets. 
I  am  writing  of  the  American  breeds,  in 
my  own  case  of  White  Wyandottes,  but 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  are  in  the  same  class.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  get  eggs  in  Winter  from  Leg¬ 
horns,  but  they  must  be  hatched  later  and 
require  different  treatment.  Chickens 
raised  in  August  and  September  will 
usually  be  undersized,  though  that  does 
not  prevent  their  laying  when  they  attain 
sufficient  age,  and  possibly  these  late 
chicks  would  help  out  with  the  egg  sup¬ 
ply  in  late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  but  I 
prefer  early  pullets  that  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  when  conditions  for  growth  were 
more  favorable,  and  which  are  up  to 
standard  size.  If  F.  H.  has  to  spend  his 
entire  day  in  New  York,  and  depends  on 
hired  help  to  care  for  his  poultry,  I 
doubt  if  he  can  make  a  great  success  of 
'the  business.  But  if  he  has  a  good  wife 
who  is  interested  in  poultry  there  is  a 
chance  for  him  to  come  out  all  right, 
when  she  learns  how. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Rat  and  Sparrow  Clubs.— In  England 
young  people  organize  rat  and  sparrow 
clubs,  the  object  being  to  organize  cam¬ 
paigns  against  those  posts.  In  one  small 
village  the  local  club  repoisted  a  slaughter 
of  3,838  rats,  839  sparrows  and  014  moles. 

Self-Suckihg  Cow. — On  page  595  II. 
L.  W.  asks  how  to  stop  a  cow  from  suck¬ 
ing  herself.  I  have  used  a  bull  ring  with 
two  pieces  of  heavy  leather  riveted  to¬ 
gether  through  the  ring;  the  leather  should 
be  about  three  inches  square.  The  ring  is 
put  in  the  nose  first,  then  the  leather 
riveted.  I  never  knew  one  to  suck  an¬ 
other  with  the  ring  and  leather,  r.  b.  p. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ropy  Milk. — In  looking  over  a  recent 
issue  I  found  something  to  please  me 
much,  i.  e.,  the.  cause  of  sticky  or  ropy 
milk.  I  had  always  thought  I  was  clean 
with  my  utensils,  yet  it  must  be  at  times 
I  did  not  strain  properly.  I  also  notice 
in  two  different  cases  you  are  asked  a 
remedy  for  bloody  milk.  I  have  a  fine, 
sure  and  harmless  remedy.  One  table¬ 
spoonful  slightly  heaping,  of  pulverized 
sail  peter  in  feed  once  or  twice  a  day  for 
a  day  or  two  has  always  been  sure  cure 
with  my  cows.  It  also  helps  garget  in 
udder.  e.  b.  d. 

Cayuta,  N.  Y. 

Care  of  cream. — On  page  597  E.  N.  F., 
Vermont,  has  trouble  with  liis  cream.  This 
is  the  way  I  use  my  milk.  If  in  nans  I  set 
the  pans  of  milk  over  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  let  stay  until  it  is  wavy  on  top  ; 
then  remove  and  set  where  it  is  to  stay. 
When  skimming  be  careful  to  drain  all  of 
the  milk  from  the  cream.  If  you  want 
some  nice  butter  take  Sunday  morning’s 
milk  and  skim  Monday  night,  put  into  a 
bowl,  take  a  spoon,  stir  as  you  would  take, 
and  in  10  minutes  you  will  have  some  but¬ 
ter  that  is  worth  eating.  airs.  m.  e.  * 

Connecticut. 


The  Importance  of 
Cooling  Milk  Properly 

is  recognized  by  every  milk  dealer.  Heknowsthat 
if  milk  is  cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly  aerated, 
to  41  hours  longer.  The 


Milk  Cooler 


will  cool  m;lk  to  within 
two  degrees  of  water 
temperature,  absolute- 
moving  every  par- 
ofodor.  It  is  well 
made  and  durable,  and 
re  a  s  o  u  a  b  1  e  in 
Send  for  cata- 
ogue  describing  a 
complete  line  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  dairy. 


Suppur  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND 


UNSDOWNE,  P«. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

Three  to  five  loads  fresh  cows  and  farrowed 
springers  always  on  hand.  Holsteins,  Ayrshires, 
Guernseys— all  grades  of  cows.  Sold  in  lots  to  suit 
buyers.  Also  Registered  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires 
on  hand.  Consult  P.  L.  HAWLEY,  Stillwater,  Saratoga 
Co.,  New  York.  H.  R.  Tel.  99-R. 


WANTFn  IMMEDIATELY,  PAIR  OF  QTPCRQ 
nan  i  cu  perfectly  matched  o  I  t  £  n  o 

Yearlings,  Island  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  preferred 
State  what  you  have,  where  they  can  he  seen  and 
the  price.  Address,  E.  S.  FARNSWORTH, 

495  Rutherford  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass 


CHESHiRES 


' — The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Mature  animals  welch  600  to  9;.o  pounds.  Several  litters  this 
spring  Of  12,  13  and  14,  one  of  15  and  one  of  17  so  far.  Litters 
last  year  averaged  11. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  UARPENUING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


i  i  ■-  '  i 


To  Buy  A 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

There  was  never  a  better  time 
to  make  this  most  necessary  and 
profitable  of  all  dairy  investments, 
with  one  cow  or  one  thousand, 
than  right  NOW. 

The  season  of  heaviest  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  hand,  butter  prices 
are  the  highest  for  45  years, 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators 
were  never  quite  so  good  before, 
and  the  whole  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  the  most  favorable 
possible. 

A  DE  LAVAL  machine  maybe 
bought  for  cash  or  on  such  terms 
as  to  pay  for  itself.  Why  not 
TRY  one  NOW  for  your  own 
satisfaction  ?  That’s  what  we  have 
local  agents  to  help  you  do. 


ONE  CANNOT  BE  INDIFFERENT 

in  the  little  tilings  th.it  come  under  the  eye  of  liis 
trade  and  expect  them  to  consider  him  careful  in 
the  things  which  they  don't  see.  The  public  readily 
assume  that  there  is  quality  and  cleanliness  in  tho 
milk  when  there  is  quality  and  cleanliness  in  it’s 
delivery.  A 

PARSONS  “  LOW-DOWN  ” 

has  every  sanitary  convenience  and  it’s  use  will 
create  a  favorable  impression  and  an  increasing 
doinaml  for  your  product.  Investigate  by  writing 
for  complete  descriptions. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

DAIRY  DEPT.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Time  I  the  place  to  buy 


Calves 
Yearlings 
Two-year-olds 
Three-year-olds 
Cows  due  this  mo. 
Cows  due  next  mo. 
Cows  due  every  month. 
MANOR  DEKOL,  JR., 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

DON’T  WAIT  to  send  for 
detailed  description,  as  the 
stock  you  would  buy  might 
be  sold ;  phone  or  write 
and  we  will  meet  you  at 
train.  SIR  KORNDYKE 
35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  bulls  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y, 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOBSTEIN-FJRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Rest  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum.  Galvks. 
A.  A.  CORTJBLYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.09, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  LUNT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 

Yn II  PanH  AffnrH  ^  Grade,  when  I  cati  sell 
I  UU  Uull  1  MIIUIU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White.  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Como 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
ED WA RD  \VA LTF.lt,  VestChester,Chester(Jo.,Pa. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165-187  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  S.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STB 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  6T. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  10  PRINCE88  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WE8TERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 

that  will  hold  12  to  15  gallons  $1.00  each.  Try  one 
and  you  will  want  more.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS, 
Spring  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-SPRING  BERKSHIRES 

April  and  May  Farrow.  For  Breeding 
and  Market  purposes.  Registered  stock. 


S.  WALTERS, 


Burlington.  Conn. 


RED 

POLLED 

CATTLE 


CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

at  SPRINGDALE  FARM 
Prices  reasonable 

E.  J.  ADAMS.  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


RJIILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
,wl  desiring  information  how  to  form  brandies 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

TUNIS  SHEEP-Get  a  start  now  with  thisvery 

1  unl-  MllhLr  hardy  and  money-making  breed' 
" ""  Prices  reasonable, forhothsexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— ANGORA  GOATS 

from  a  celebrated  registered  strain  (sires  imported 
by  the  Jate  William  Whitney)  to  close  out  stock. 
This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Address 

EDWIN  B.  HAKI)  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Pfll  I  IF  P|  I  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  lUrOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

DUROCS 


THE  BIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C,  Whites. 


Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Hi  ed  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  ami  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry. Write  for 


prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. 

in  Connecticut.  Sows,  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


100  Lbs. 


TRADE 


MARK 


O.PA101T. 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
Protein  31  *  33% 

Fat  1^% 

Carbohydrates  30-40% 
Fibre  12-14% 


AJAX  FLAKES 


THIS  valuable  distillers’  grain 
contains  about  31%  protein, 
13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk 
economically  if  you  use  bran. 
One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES 
does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of 
bran,  and  saves  $14.00  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and 
many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should 
lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders’  Hand  Book  with 
tables  and  feeding  instructions. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 


CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Seneca  &  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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ANOTHER  LAZY  MAN’S  METHOD. 

An  excellent  contrivance,  by  means  of 
which  fowls  can  let  themselves  out  of 
the  chicken  house  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  while  the  poultryman  is  still  asleep, 
is  the  invention  of  Charles  V.  Keeler  of 
Winamac,  Inch,  a  well-known  breeder  of 
White  Wyandottes.  It  consists  of  a  box 
which  is  open  at  one  end  to  fit  around 
the  small  door  in  the  side  of  the  chicken 
house  through  which  the  birds  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  pass  in  and  out.  The  other 
end  is  closed  by  a  hinged  door  A,  cov¬ 
ered  with  poultry  wire.  The  bottom  of 
the  box  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  top, 
and  near  the  opening  into  the  chicken 
house  a  false  bottom  B  is  hinged  to  it. 
To  the  outer  end  of  this  false  bottom  a 
cord  is  fastened  which  passes  up  through 
the  top  of  the  box,  over  two  pulleys,  or 
through  two  screw-eyes,  and  is  attached 
to  a  wire  hook  H  that  is  so  arranged 
as  to  hold  in  position  the  wire  cov¬ 
ered  door  A,  when  the  box  is  closed. 
A  weight  of  lead  or  iron,  near  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  cord  to  the  hook, 
counterbalances  the  weight  of  the  false 
bottom  and  relieves  the  hook  from  strain. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  make  an  ac- 


RENTAL  OF  SEPARATORS. 

I  have  been  using  my  neighbor's  sepa¬ 
rator  to  run  my  milk  through  for  the  past 
two  weeks,  about  45  quarts  a  day,  and 
would  like  to  know  what  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  the  use  of  it  by  the  week. 

Connecticut.  e.  b. 

A  fair  rental  for  a  separator  would 
be  12  per  cent  of  its  cost  per  year.  This 
would  be  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
investment  and  six  per  cent  for  wear  of 
machine,  which  would  be  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  actual  cost.  If  a  higher 
rental  is  charged  I  would  consider  all 
in  excess  of  the  above  as  profit.  If, 
however,  your  neighbor  uses  his  ma¬ 
chine  himself,  and  you  have  to  haul 
your  milk  to  his  place  and  return  twice 
a  day  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it, 
the  charge  should  be  about  half  of  the 
amount  stated,  provided  you  furnish 
your  own  power;  but  if  he  furnishes 
power  to  run  the  machine  in  addition  to 
the  use  of  the  separator  of  course  that 
would  be  an  extra  charge.  In  any  case 
the  charge  should  not  be  more  than  $1 
or  $2  per  month,  as  it  is  not  a  money¬ 
making  proposition,  but  more  of  a  favor 
to  help  a  neighbor.  c.  s.  G. 


•  SELF-OPENING  HENHOUSE  DOOR. 
Fig.  288. 


curate  adjustment  and  not  have  the  bal¬ 
ancing  weight  too  heavy. 

When  the  chicken  house  is  closed  at 
night  the  wire-covered  front  A  is  raised 
up  and  held  in  position  by  drawing  down 
the  hook  H.  The  length  of  the  cord 
should  be  regulated  so  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  will  raise  the  false  bottom  B 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  real  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box.  In  the  morning  the 
daylight  shows  through  the  wire-covered 
door  and  invites  the  birds  to  go  out. 
When  the  first  one  steps  on  the  false 
bottom  B  the  hook  H  is  pulled  up,  re¬ 
leasing  the  door  A,  which  falls  down 
and  opens  the  house  for  all  its  inmates. 
This  releasing  contrivance  may  be  con¬ 
structed  very  cheaply  of  rough  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  dimensions  may  vary  in 
any  way  to  suit  different  conditions.  It 
may  be  fastened  as  a  fixture  against  the 
side  of  the  chicken  house,  or  be  made 
removable  and  attached  to  the  house  by 
a  stout  hook.  wm.  r.  fisher. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  Sucking  Cow. — Tell  H.  L.  W.,  page 
595,  to  take  two  hardwood  sticks  of  suffi¬ 
cient  length  to  insure  that  the  cow  cannot 
get  at  her  teats.  Put  one  under  the  other 
over  the  horns,  and  bolt  through  the  horns 
as  close  to  the  top  as  he  can  bore  without 
splitting  the  horn.  Try  it  on  an  old  offen¬ 
der  and  then — laugh  !  f.  f.  k. 

Lisbon,  Ill. 


RATION  FOR  PROFIT. 

I  know  little  of  farming  on  scientific 
lines,  and  wish  to  know  what  would  be  the 
best  ration,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
cheapest,  from  the  following  feeds :  Bran 
(wheat),  81-40  per  100;  linseed  meal, 
$1.80;  corn  and  cornmeal,  $1.25;  sugar 
feed,  $1.50;  cerealine  $1.40;  malt,  $1.40; 
brewers’  grains,  $1.50 ;  wheat  middlings, 
$1.50;  rye  middlings,  $1.50;  Hammond 
dai'-y  food,  $1.30.  I  have  both  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  mixed  or  meadow  hay  for  rough- 
age,  and  am  keeping  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys  for  the  cream,  feeding  the  skim-milk 
to  the  pigs.  f.  b.  t. 

Hillton,  Pa. 

From  the  feeds  mentioned  I  would  se¬ 
lect  the  following  ration  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  ;  two  pounds  dry  brewers’ 
grains;  two  pounds  malt  sprouts;  two 
pounds  linseed  meal ;  two  pounds  Ham¬ 
mond  dairy  feed;  one  pound  corn  and 
cob  meal.  Of  course  this  combination 
is  subject  to  variations  to  suit  special 
conditions.  When  cows  are  out  on 
good  pasture  during  the  flush  season  it 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  much  linseed 
meal,  and  the  corn  and  cob  meal  can 
be  increased  if  the  cows  are  growing 
thin  in  flesh.  This  ration  is  about 
right  for  a  good  sized  Jersey  or  Guern¬ 
sey  giving  10  or  12  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  should  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  for  cows  giving  more  or  less 
milk.  c.  s.  g. 


FillYourSiloFirsti 

Pay  Afterwards 

I  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  our  mnehinea 
are  a  good  investment  before  you  give  up 
your  money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that 
[we  do  not  feel  it  a  risk  to 

make  this  offer.  Just  tell  JpL  Incur 
us  your  noeds.  »»  60th 

Year 


/* 

3  W'  >  SILO  FI  LUNG 

0  jLW^jF^^B^SiVIACHINERY 

haa  GO  years’expericnce  behind  it — moro  experience 
than  any  other  machinery  of  its  kind  made  It  has 
thousands  of  en  husiastic  owners  in  every  dairy  and 
intensive  farming  district  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  be  free  from  defects  at  all  times  but  also  to  be 
the  strongest,  most  durable  and  modern  of  any- 
manufactured  Our  offer  will  help  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Ask  an  expert's  advice  if 
you  care  to. 

Our  large  free  catalog  shows  our  complete  line. 
Write  for  it. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO. Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  also  manufacture  the  Rosa  Silo 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Stronger  hoops  than 
others.  Have  three  bear¬ 
ings  all  around  the  doors 
like  a  safe  or  refrigerator 
door.  Staves  soaked  in 
creosote  preservative  if 
you  wish.  Our  Silos  are 
different  from  other  Round 
Silos.  Free  Catalog  gives 
A  post  card  will  bring  it. 
CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  WEST  STREET  RUTLAND  VT 
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Sterling  Stock  Feed  f  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 

n  '■  W  ■  ■  w—  a  I  V-»  a  •  a"  _  _  I  _  a  _  a'  «— 


Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer's,  if  not  write  us £ 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Quality  reeds 


TORNADO  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 


DON’T  buy  an  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  or 

a  SILO  until  you  know  all  about  the  celebrated 


TORNADO 

They  are  not  equalled  by  any  other  make. 
We  use  only  the  very  best  material  the 
market  affords.  All  our  Silos  are  furnished 
with  our  patented,  self-adjusting  doors. 
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Catalog  And  Full  Particulars  Mailed  Upon  Request. 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.  Massillon,  Ohio. 


The  Guaranteed 
Cutter. 
Why  take 
Chances  on  Un¬ 
known  Makes. 


Mounted  or  1 , 
Unmounted  m 


This  Thrifty  BLIZZARD  Ensilage  Cutter  Makes  Short  Work 


Send  for 

1909 

Catalog 


of  any  feed  and  our  improved  wind  elevator  carries  any  height  nr 
,  direction.  Every  BLIZZARD  cutter  is  tested  by  50#  harder  strain 
than  is  ever  called  for  in  ordinary  use.  That’s  why  we  can 

i  and  do  guarantee  them. 

Used  for  38  Years  and 
Proved  Most  Practical 
Easiest  ntnning,  strongest.  Only 
cutter  with  knives  adjustable  while 
running  at  top  speed.  Self  feed  table. 
Mounted  or  unmounted.  Shipped  ready 
|  to  put  up.  Nothing  complicated.  Ask 


1  for  free  book,  “Why  Silage  Pays.” 

>  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426  W.  Tuscarawas  St. 


SQUARE 


No  Ensilage  Distributer 
can  do  the  proper  zvork 
unless  it  is  attached  to  an 
eibozv.  Therefore  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to 


W.W.  BATEMAN  CO., 

BOONVILLE,  Indiana. 


Steel  Square  Elbow 

made  for  that  purpose.  This  elbow 
is  made  on  a  radius  of  a  five  foot 
circle,  giving  a  long,  gradual  bend, 
and  by  being  made  square  the  in¬ 
side  is  perfectly  smooth  leaving  all 
seams  on  the  outside.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  elbow  has  greater 
capacity  than  if  made  round.  You 
will  note  the  combined  feature  of 
this  construction,  being  made  on  a 
perfect  circle  yet  it  has  four  distinct 
sides,  this  gives  great  strength  to 
the  elbow. 

The  elbow  is  made  from  heavy 
grade  of  steel,  it  will  stand  the 
blast  of  any  blower. 

Write  us  for  our  free  book  on  the 
BETTER  WAY  to  fill  silos. 


™E  UNADILLA 

SILO 

The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  “TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS"  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

The  kind  '‘Uncle  Sam*'  uses.  Also  used  by  the*  States 
of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  aud 
others.  Further  proof  of  their  superiority  contained 
in  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it.  Also  cutting’  machinery.^ 


HARDER  MFG.  C0.o  Box  II,  Cobleskili,  N.  V. 


A  $100  HORSE 


ma; 

cur 


y  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a 
•b,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
|  horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  9  1 ,  a 
bottle.  Ail  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

/.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take  up  hoop — • 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co..  113  Jlain  St..  Lineuriila.  Pa. 


_  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CORE! 

mu 

The  world-wide  remedy.  9 
Once  used,  always  used.  ■ 
Cures  Spavin,  Splint,  King-  M 
hone.  Curb,  Swellings,  Lame*  ■ 
ness.  gf, 

$1  a  Cottle;  6  lor  $5  §! 

All  druggists.  Getfrco  book,  ■ 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse.”  M 

DS.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.  ft 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont  S 

Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  yon?  horse 
may  have  a  burn  h  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifio,  Knee  or  Throat. 


^gSORBINE 


will  clean  thorn  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister.no  hair  gone. 
S-.00  per  bottle. deli v’d.  Book  8  D  free. 
A  iiSOHISlN  IS,  Jll.,  for  mankind,  $1. 
Removes  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  G  ands. 
Goitre,  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicos¬ 
ities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  I  |  O  „ 

AND  INDIGESTION  VUltL 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy.  ^ 

rears  sale.  Send  f 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohi® 

« 


$3  PACKAGE  * 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  < 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 


REMEDY 


Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co., 


fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburo.  Pi 
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Juno  25, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Yours  with  check  to  balance  account  of 
F.  E.  Gale  received.  I  thank  you  for  same 
as  I  was  unable  to  get  a  reply  out  of  him. 

Ohio.  J.  B.  Q. 

We  have  few  complaints  against  farm¬ 
ers.  This  was  one,  a  protested  check, 
probably  by  carelessness  and  oversight. 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  about  a  week  or  so 
ago  telling  you  1  had  received  a  check  for 
$7.50  from  the  American  Home  Supply  Co.. 
Chicago,  III.,  which  I  asked  you  to  collect 
for  nm  and  am  waiting  for  a  reply  from  you 
with  bill  for  your  trouble.  G.  H. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  the  concern  that  is  selling  the 
Globe  Association  certificates.  The 
money  was  a  deposit  made  by  agents  in 
advance.  They  seem  never  to  return  the 
deposit  until  we  demand  it. 

I  got  my  suit  of  clothes  from  John  M. 
Smyth  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  other  day. 
Thank  you.  Send  me  live  little  envelopes, 
and  I  will  distribute  them.  e.  a.  h. 

Iowa. 

This  man  wrote  us  that  he  was  work¬ 
ing  for  one  of  our  subscribers,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  get  a  suit  ordered  by 
mail.  Every  member  of  the  Rural  fam¬ 
ily  is  entitled  to  its  services,  and  we 
are  glad  this  member  got  his  goods.  Of 
course  he  gets  the  live  little  envelopes. 

Is  the  McCreory  Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  a 
reliable  one,  and  do  you  think  the  canvas 
glove  business  as  good  as  they  claim?  Can 
the  business  be  made  to  pay  run  on  a  small 
scale?  w.  g.  c. 

New  York. 

The  company  has  a  very  good  rating 
and  we  think  them  financially  respon¬ 
sible,  but  we  do  not  think  their  glove 
manufacturing  proposition  practicable 
and  we  do  not  think  it  could  be  made 
profitable  on  a  small  scale  in  country 
places.  We  have  already  asked  the  com¬ 
pany  to  give  us  the  name  and  address 
of  some  farmer  or  country  person  who 
had  made  a  success  of  it  on  the  lines 
they  recommend,  and  they  have  not  sent 
it. 


The  M.  M.  Fenner  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
sent  an  agent  here  three  or  four  years  ago 
and  left  some  medicine.  I  told  him  I  did 
not  want  it  but  he  left  it  on  the  floor.  II(; 
left  It  with  many  people  here.  Some  of  it 
might  have  boon  used,  but  most  of  the  bot¬ 
tles  got  broken  by  freezing  or  otherwise. 
Now  they  write  threatening  letters  trying 
to  collect  for  it.  What  do  you  think  I 
should  dd?  C.  L.  K. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  similar  complaints  be¬ 
fore.  Of  course  the  agent  should  never 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  stuff  in  the  house 
or  even  in  the  stabh  He  usually  says 
'•ou  may  use  a  part  of  it  and  if  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  you  may  return  the  balance. 
Rut  they  go  right  on  trying  to  collect 
just  the  same  afterwards.  The  only 
suggestion  we  would  make  would  be  to 
burn  their  letters,  and  meet  the  next 
agent  of  the  firm  at  the  gate  with  a  big 
stick  or  a  shot  gun. 

J.  J.  Pitts  &  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
produce  commission  merchants. 

We  have  a  note  of  $215  against  them 
for  collection  and  have  not  been  able  to 
get  it.  The  note  was  given  a  New  York 
State  shipper  more  than  a  year  ago  in 
payment  of  consignments,  and  payment 
has  been  refused.  Old  readers  will  re¬ 
member  that  we  had  complaints  about 
them  more  than  a  year  ago  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  word  of  warning.  No  ship¬ 
per  should  ever  accept  a  note  for  goods 
sold  on  consignment.  The  commission 
man  gets  the  money  for  the  goods,  and 
he  ought  to  pay  promptly.  There  is 
some  chance  of  forcing  payment  then, 
but  a  note  simply  gives  him  more  time 
to  accumulate  credits.  Failure  is  the 
inevitable  result  eventually.  Pitts  & 
Co.  may  now  say  their  trouble  was  due 
to  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  But  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  about  them  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
until  they  had  given  shippers  grave  cause 
for  complaint.  If  this  paper  caused 
them  losses  of  shipments  just  in  that 
proportion  it  saved  shippers  losses  of 
returns.  They  now  intimate  that  they 
may  continue  in  the  brokerage  line. 
Shippers  will  be  easy,  if  this  concern  is 
able  to  secure  further  consignments. 

Florida  bind  schemes  generally,  and  the 
Everglades  in  particular. 

A  number  of  colonization  schemes  are 
under  way  exploiting  Florida  lands. 
Much  of  this  has  been  bought  for  taxes 
at  nominal  prices  because  it  is  worthless 
for  productive  purposes.  The  promoters 
sell  it  to  northern  people,  who  never 
see  it,  by  mail  for  $20  to  $-10  an  acre. 
The  timber  is  either  removed  from  the 
land,  or  reserved  when  sold.  Oftentimes 
the  cost  of  clearing  the  land  is  very 
high.  From  reading  the  literature  of  the 
promoters  one  would  think  that  the  State 
had  drained  these  swamps  completely 
and  that  the  northern  family  had  nothing 
to  "do  but  move  on  and  begin  to  plow. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  State  is  simply 
cutting  a  few  main  canals  or  big  ditches, 
and  owners  of  the  land  will  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  lateral  and  sublateral  drains  neces¬ 
sary  to  drain  the  land.  The  Everglades 
are  covered  with  water  of  various 
depths,  but  in  dry  seasons  seldom  more 


THE  RURAL 
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than  three  feet.  It  is  also  covered  with 
a  rank  growth  of  sawweed  grass  which 
makes  it  almost  impenetrable.  When 
the  water  is  removed,  the  surface  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  sand,  alluvial  deposit,  and  de¬ 
cayed  vegetable  matter.  The  State  of 
Florida  holds  large  tracts,  but  private 
parties  have  holdings,  and  these  arc  be¬ 
ing  exploited.  These  companies  tell  all 
the  advantages  of  climate  and  produc¬ 
tion,  but  withhold  all  the  discouraging 
features.  There  is  good  land  in  Florida; 
and  enterprising  and  successful  produc¬ 
ers;  but  no  one  should  buy  a  rood  of 
the  land  without  first  visiting  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  person  or  by  some  trusted  and 
competent  friend.  This  is  the  advice  of 
every  competent  resident  and  State  offi¬ 
cial  whom  we  have  consulted.  It  is  the 
advice  we  have  so  often  repeated. 

I  notice  in  your  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  of 
May  28,  a  communication  signed  “L.  I).  A., 
Michigan.”  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
to  you  for  publishing  this  letter.  In  my 
judgment  the  St.  Cloud,  Florida,  proposition 
is  one  of  the  greatest  outrages  that  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  old  soldier.  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  it  and  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  trip  to  St.  Cloud  to  sec  it.  Language 
could  not  express  my  disgust  and  contempt 
of  the  parties  that  were  working  the  scheme. 
Neither  could  words  express  the  pity  and 
sympathy  for  the  old  boys  that  were  being 
worked.  I  really  think  it  is  a  proposition 
that  the  U.  S.  Government  should  investi¬ 
gate.  THOS.  E.  KNAUS8. 

Columbus,  O. 

We  are  varying  our  usual  custom  to 
give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter.  It  empha¬ 
sizes  and  justifies  our  oft-repeated  ad¬ 
vice  not  to  invest  in  land  schemes  with¬ 
out  investigating  the  conditions  for 
yourself.  It  is  bad  enough  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  rogue  to  work  these  land  schemes 
on  the  general  public,  but  it  is  infinitely 
worse  when  a  schemer  sets  himself  up 
as  the  friend  of  a  particular  class  and, 
after  winning  their  confidence  through 
protestations  of  friendship,  sympathy 
and  loyalty,  proceeds  to  entice  them  into 
a  financial  scheme  for  his  own  benefit. 
The  monthly  pension  of  the  old  soldier 
is  a  tempting  bait  for  schemers,  but  we 
would  consider  the  highwayman  or 
housebreaker  in  a  respectable  business 
in  comparison  with  the  man  who  tricked 
these  old  soldiers  into  an  enterprise  that 
took  them  away  from  their  homes,  and 
landed  them  in  such  a  pitiable  plight 
in  a  strange  and  undeveloped  country. 

A  mau  claiming  to- represent  tlie  Lake 
Erie  Seed  Company  lias  been  canvassing 
this  neighborhood  selling  a  wonderful  new 
seed  potato  at  $2.50  per  bushel.  lie  agrees 
to  buy  next  Fall  every  potato,  little  or  big, 
grown  from  the  seed  at  15  cents  above  the 
market  price,  but  requires  cash  for  the  seed 
now.  lie  offers  no  written  contract,  merely 
making  a  verbal  agreement.  lie  claims  to 
have  studied  agriculture  four  years  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  eight  years  in 
Germany  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  making  a 
specialty  of  seeds.  Inasmuch  as  lie  did  not 
approach  K.  N.-Y.  subscribers,  I  must  give 
him  credit  for  knowing  where  not  to  offer 
his  seed  at  least.  Several  people  in  the 
neighborhood  swallowed  the  bait  and  I 
think  they  will  be  ready  for  some  of  those 
small  envelopes  about  October  1  when  they 
begin  to  feel  the  hook.  w.  H.  A. 

Michigan. 

This  sounds  like  the  old  stories  told 
by  Spaulding  when  he  represented  the 
old  American  Farm  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  Tie  is  now  a  part  of  this  Lake  Erie 
Seed  Company.  It  would  not  make 
much  difference  if  the  contract  to  buv 
the  potatoes  was  given  in  writing.  It 
would  be  all  the  same  in  the  end.  The 
potatoes  are  undoubtedly  some  old  vari¬ 
eties  bought  in  the  markets  and  labeled 
with  a  new  name.  Last  year  they  were 
using  the  same  plates  and  descriptions 
that  were  used  by  them  ten  years  ago. 
They  have  no  means  of  producing  seeds 
themselves  and  produce  none.  Their  of¬ 
fice  is  a  little  shantv  lying  betwen  rail¬ 
road  tracks  on  the  outskirts  of  Buffalo. 
As  the  American  Farm  Company  they 
were  debarred  from  doing  business  in 
Ohio;  their  sales  of  stock  were  declared 
fraudulent  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  indictments  were  issued  against 
them  in  at  least  one  of  the  western 
States.  We  commend  their  prudence  in 
keeping  away  from  R.  N.-Y.  readers, 
who  already  know  their  past  history. 

Yours  containing  check  received.  I  thank 
you.  I  could  not  have  got  it  except  through 
you.  and  I  am  going  to  spend  part  of  it  as 
a  thank  offering.  n.  C. 

New  York. 

The  thank-offering  came  in  the  way 
of  new  subscriptions,  and  was  in  the 
most  acceptable  possible  form.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  different  attitude 
of  different  people  in  reference  to  these 
collections  and  the  special  information 
furnished  through  this  department.  Most 
people  insist  on  sending  back  part  of 
the  remittance,  which  we  always  credit 
to  their  subscription  account,  or  send 
new  subscriptions  for  neighbors  or 
friends.  But  occasionally  some  one 
neglects  even  to  acknowledge  the  remit¬ 
tance,  though  we  make  no  charge  for 
the  service,  and  would  not  accept  any 
thing  for  it.  Of  course  we  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  interest  in  sending  the  new 
subscriptions.  That  is  the  kind  of  re¬ 
ward  that  makes  the  work  possible  any¬ 
way.  j.  j.  p. 


Make  Him 
Confess 


These  52  disks 
cream  separator 
later  discarded 
Dairy  Tubular 


were  in  a  common 
sold  on  claims  and 
for  a  Sharpies 
facts. 


Facts  enable  you  to  make  any  agent 
for  disk-filled  or  otherwise  complicat¬ 
ed,  out-of-date  cream  separators  con¬ 
fess  that  you  would  be  unwise  to  buy 
his  hard -to -clean,  quick -to  -  wear 
machine  when  you  could  just  as  easily 
have  a  simple,  sanitary,  easy-to-clean, 
wear-a-lifetime 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

The  Dairy  Tubular  hasmeither  disks 
nor  other  contraptions,  yet  produces 
twice  the  skimming  force,  skims  faster 
and  twice  as  clean  as  common  sepa¬ 
rators.  Our  catalog  plainly  tells  why. 

The  World’s  Best.  World’s  biggest  sepa¬ 
rator  works.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and 
Germany.  Sales  easily  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  Probably  replace  more  com¬ 
mon  separators  than  any  one  maker  of  such 

machines 
sells. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WENT  CHESTER,  1*A. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Son  FruncUco.  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


COOPER  DIP 


Has  no  equal.  One  dipping  kills  ticks,  llco 
and  nits.  Increases  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool.  Improves  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  J1.75  for  82.00  (100  gallons)  packet  to 

SCH I EFFELI N  &  COMPANY, 

170  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


■•.XNINUAJLS* 
••  -FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY  FLY 

it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  K.<‘c»j>h  in¬ 
sect  pcHt»  off  animals 
In  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli¬ 
cate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
after  testing  imitations.  Abso¬ 
lutely  harmless ;  cures  all  sores. 

30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth’d  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
No  Lice  in  Poultry  Hounaorany  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $1  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FI.Y  to  protect  200 
cows  Name  express  oilice.  #1  returned  £f  aninmlH 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfir.  Co,,  1317N.  1  Oth  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


NIT.  PLEASANT  LEGHORNS 

REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

EFFECTIVE  JULY  1 

Hatching  Eggs — 90#  fertility  guaranteed. 

15  for  $1;  50  for  $3;  100  for  $5. 

Day  Old  Chicks 

25  for  $3;  50  for  $5.50;  100  for  $10. 
Extra  Fine  Cockerels 

$1  each  in  lots  of  5,  Single  bird  $1.50. 

ANNUAL  SALE  OF  BREEDING  STOCK 

Send  lor  circular. 

MX.  PLEASANT  FARM, 
llox  Y.  Ham  do  Grace,  Md. 


Van  Alstyne's  R.  I.  Reds1S,'”AnS 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production  EDW.  VAX 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook.  N.Y. 


A  Real  Necessity  About  Poultry  Yards 
and  Buildings. 

INEXPENSIVE.  EFFICIENT.  UNIFORM. 

EASY  TO  USE. 


KRESO  DIP  NO.  I 

will  put  an  end  to  Lice  and  Mites; 
stop  loss  from  contagious  disease; 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY  AND  DEODORIZE. 

One  Gallon 
Makes  lOO  Gallons 

of  disinfectant  solution  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  use. 

Spray  or  sprinkle  it  about  the  poultry 
buildings  and  runs.  Put  a  little  in  the 
drinking  water.  Dip  the  birds  if  they 
are  badly  infested  with  lice. 

This  is  the  best  possible  means  of  in¬ 
suring  the  health  and  thrift  of  your  flock. 
It  will  do  just  as  much  for 

Horses,  Cattle, 

Sheep  Hogs. 

The  ideal  material  for  killing  lice, 
treating  scab,  mange  and  ringworm  and 
protecting  against  Hog  Cholera  and 
other  contagious  diseases. 

Write  for  our  free  booklets  giving  in¬ 
formation  about  common  animal  dis¬ 
eases  and  suggestions  for  treatment. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  is  for  sale 
by  all  druggists. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— Baby  Chicks  R’?;Kde 

Reds,  Partridge  Wyandotte/;,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Mating  List  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Routo  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

XV.  II.  THACHER 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Day-old  Chicks,  10  cents  each, 
$8.00  per  hundred.  Imp.  Pekin  Day-old  Ducklings, 
20  cents  each.  $18.eu  per  hundred.  Address  aU 
communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Mor.,  Hillside.  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING  STRA I  NS— R.  1.  Reds, 
both  combs:  White  Wyandottes;  Barred  Rocks; 
-I  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  S.  c.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns:  safe  delivery:  70#  fertility  guaranteed; 
eggs,  $1,  15;  $5,  100.  F  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Ttios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$10 per  100;  Eggs, $5 per  100.  Allehicks  andeggs  from 
our  own  farm  lalsed.  free  range  selected  yearlings. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  gns 

A  ivr  -r-»  AT  BARGAIN  prices 

J'V1  TO  MAKE  ROOM 

PC  1/  I  III  nilPITC  BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
ElVin  UUUlYO  FARM,  New  Rochelle.  N.Y. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

Dept,  of  Animal  Industry,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also 
powdered,  liuy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Kst.1811 

It.  MacKELLAIt’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill.  N.Y. 


Mapes’  Hen-Lie e-Wax 

Has  been  such  a  boon  to  me  and  my  hens  that  I 
docitieil  to  place  it  on  the  market.  One  application 
a  yoar  to  the  porches  has  given  me  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  mites.  Write  for  particulars. 

O.  W.  MAPES,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  O.  VV.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  1  Reds.  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  It.  &  C. 
POULTRY  PLANT’,  P.  <>.  P.ox333,  Stamford. Conn. 


BUFF,  Wb.  LvgboniH,  pkkh  75«\  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  J. 

Ke«l,  Mottled  Ancona  Kgg«.  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  j»«*r  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— 200  Egg  Strain  $2.00  per  12; 
I  others  at  $1.00  per  12.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

QC  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens  and  2  Cockerels,  $30. 

0  J  Collie  Pups  and  Bred  Bitches,  22  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  Eggs,  $1.  W.  A.  LOTHEKS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I  .  REDS 

PRICES  HBDUCKI) 

33A33Y  CII X  CKS 

SiiUJ  PUR  100  after  Juno  1:  full  count  guar¬ 
anteed  on  arrival. 

EGGS  ‘4 <>#  OFF  balance  of  season,  circular. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM.  Berlin.  Mass. 


DARLINGTON  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  ROCKS  exclusively:  bettor  than  ever;  no 
incubators  or  brooders  used  The  natural  way. 
Pine,  healthy  stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5  per  100; 
Fishel  and  Van  Orsdale  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JAMES  T.  JONES,  Darlington,  Md. 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

Will  ralso  all  of  the  cream  between  milkings  and  give  you  sweet  skim 
milk.  Makes  dairying  a  pleasure.  Easy  to  clean,  no  crocks  or  pans  to 
handle,  no  skimming  by  hand.  Ieo  not  neoessary,  cold  well  or  spring 
water  will  do  the  work.  We  are  the  largest  gravity  separator  manufac¬ 
turers  In  the  world,  making  SO  different  styles  and  sizes.  Over  50,000  lit 
use.  Spockil  offer  on  first  machine.  Sent  on  ip  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
An  a  r  AND  UP.  Write  now  lor  ,1'KKli  CATALOG  U  L  anil  lull 
U>U>20  particulars. 

BUJFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M  Bluff  ton,  O. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at,  New  York  during  weekending 
June  17  I'.Utl,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  blit 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  Quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  uietown  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

..  .27 

la) 

.28 

.30® 

.33 

Good  to  Choice . . . . 

...  .25 

® 

.26 

27 

.29 

Lower  Grades  _ 

...  .23 

(" 

.24 

24® 

.27 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .26 

at 

.27 

.28® 

.30 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .23 

@ 

.25 

.25® 

.26 

Factory . 

...  .22 

® 

.23 

•24(a) 

.25 

Paoki  ng  Stock .  . 

...  .20 

@ 

.21 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  In  the 26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.09® 

12 

CH  EESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .14 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

® 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

...  .05 

@ 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Kancv  White,  doz... 

® 

.26 

.28® 

.33 

White,  good  to  choice.  .22 

00 

.23 

.26® 

.27 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

. 22 

® 

.23 

.26 

.27 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .18 

® 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

BEANS 

•Marrow,  bu . . 

...  2.85 

® 

3.00 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

ai 

2.35 

Pea . 

<•• 

2.35 

qt 

.15 

•ted  Kidney . 

..  4.7o 

(d 

4.90 

White  Kidney . 

. .  2.90 

® 

3.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

...  3.10 

® 

3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice .... 

® 

.26 

Common  to  Good... 

. . .  .20 

@ 

.22 

German.  New  Crop. 

...  .60 

@ 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ®  .24 
Standard  Grade . 14  @  .16 


DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .09  @  1URj  .14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  ®  .08  .09®  .12 

Kuo  Dried . Of  @  .06^ 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1.80  fa)  2.00 

FRESH  FRUITS 
Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  3.50  ®  6.00 

oen  Davis .  3.00  ®  4.60 

Spy .  4.00  (it  6.50 

Baldwin . 3.50  ®  5.00 

Rubset . 2.00  ®  4.00 

Western,  box .  1.50  at  3.00 

Strawberties.  Md..  qt..  .04  @  .08 

Delaware  .  04  ®  .08 

New  Jersey . 05  @  .09 

Up  River . 06  ®  .11 

Staten  Island . 07  ®  .11 

llllton  &  Irvington..  .08  ®  .10 
Iluekleberi ies  N  C-.qt.  .10  @  .12 
Blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt.  .07  @  .10 

Raspberries,  pint . 07  ®  .10 

Cherries,  Va..  qt . 08  .12 

Peaches.  8’n..  crate...  TOO  ®  2.00 
Muskmelons, Fla.  crate  1  5(1  ®  2  00 
Watermelons, Fla  ,  IDO  30.00  ®50.00 


VEG  ETABLK8 


Potatoes. 

Southern,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.50 

State  and  Wost’n,  bbl  TOO  ®  1.25 

Asparagus,  doz .  TOO  ®  3.25 

Carrots,  bbl . 2.00  ®  2.60 

t 'abbage,  new,  bbl.  etc.  .50  ffi  .65 
Lettuce,  %-bbi.  bkt . 40  ©  100 

Peas,  bbl.  bkt . 75  ©  1.25 

Peppers, 

Fla  Carrier . TOO  ®  1.75 


each  .03®  05 


Onions.  Bermuda,  hu.. 

1.12 

® 

1 .75 

Southern,  new.  bu.. 

1  0.1 

(w 

2. 00 

Radishes,  100  buncoes. 

.60 

(d 

.75 

Salsify.  100  bunches... 

2.00 

'd 

3.00 

St  rim.-  Beans,  bu . 

.;)0 

® 

•JO 

Spinach,  bbl . 

® 

.60 

Squiisn,  new,  bbl . 

.76 

® 

1.60 

Tomatoes. 

F.a.,  20-qt.  carrier... 

.75 

® 

2.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

1.50 

Cd 

2.00 

LIVE 

POULT 

UY 

Broilers.  Jb . 

.23 

at 

.28 

FlWls  .  .... 

.1/ 

.18 

Roosters . 

.12 

@ 

.12)4 

Ducks . 

.12 

® 

.14 

Geese . 

Gt 

.11 

Turkeys. .  . ,r. . 

.12 

® 

.14 

DR  ESSE 

D  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  Fey . 

.18 

® 

■  I8« 

.20® 

.22 

(  onininii  to  Good _ 

.16 

(<u 

.17 

.18® 

.20 

Chickens,  roast,  ng  ... . 

.22 

(nt 

.23 

.23® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

® 

.21 

.19® 

«>‘> 

Common  Run . 

.14 

<3 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

F..ncy  broilers,  lb... 

.80 

(a) 

.35 

Fowls . 

.16 

to 

.19 

18® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

® 

.19 

Sqnabs,  doz . 

4.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Nat  ive  Steers.  I  on  lbs..  7.1(1  ®  8.55 

Bulls . 4.40  ®  5.90 

Cows . 2.1,0  ®  5.75 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  8.0(1  ®  9.75 

Culls. .v .  . 6.00  at  O.fU 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4.00  at  5.50 

Lambs . 7.00  ®IO.OO 

Hog . 9.75  ®  10.15 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  I.  North'n 


Spring,  bu . 

no 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.03 

Corn,  as  to  quality, 

bu. 

.67 

® 

.68 

Oats,  as  to  weight, 

bu. 

.44 

(d) 

.46 

Rye . 

.76 

at> 

78 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I.  ton . 21.00  ®  22.50 

No.  2 . 14  00  ®  20.50 

No.  3 . 17.00  ®  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  ®  2010 

Clover . 12.00  ®  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ®  10.00 

Straw,  Rye . 11.00  ®  12.00 

Oat  ami  Wheat .  9.0U  at  10.00 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter  has  dropped  one  cent,  with  pros¬ 
pect  of  further  declines. 

Eggs. — All  grades  but  nearby  receipts  are 
lower,  the  decline  being  greatest  in  western 
stock  which  shows  heat  damage. 

Strawberries  have  been  selling  very  low. 
The  best  are  coming  from  Staten  Island 
and  the  Newark  section,  but  the  top  price 
at  present  is  only  11  cents,  and  from  this 
down  to  five  cents.  Fairly  good  berries  are 
retailing  at  three  alleged  quarts  for  a  quar¬ 
ter.  Much  of  the  nearby  stock  is  soft  on 
account  of  the  heavy  rains. 

Produce  Wanted. — "Will  you  furnish  me 
with  tlie  address  of  some  firm,  agency,  or 
clearing  house  in  New  York  City  from 
whom  the  small  wholesale  fruit  and  pro¬ 
duce  merchant  may  purchase  provisions  at 
a  price  which  will  permit  him  to  sell  to 
retail  dealers  with  a  small  margin  of 
profit?”  A.  a.  H. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

•The  address  desired  has  been  furnished, 
but  it  would  seem  that  here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  business  direct  with  farmers 
and  thus  save  the  expense  of  hauling  the 
goods  to  New  York,  bundling  and  carting 
out  again.  There  must  he  at  least  100 
farmers  in  western  Connecticut  who  could 
supply  this  inquirer  with  all  the  northern 
grown  produce  he  wants. 

Boarding  House  Supplies. — “I  keep  a 
first-class  boarding  house  and  have  been 
advised  to  lay  in  eggs  for  Winter'  use ;  I 
use  an  average  of  24  per  day.  What  would 
be  your  advice,  as  to  time  of  saving  them 
and  whether  with  lime  or  do  you  know  of 
anything  better?  I  would  also  like  some 
advice  about  butter.”  M.  c. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  * 

Probably  the  best  home  method  for  the 
preservation  of  eggs  is  the  water  glass  plan 
often  mentioned.  Use  one  part  water  glass 
to  nine  parts  water.  But  this  in  a  wood 
or  stone,  not  metal,  vessel,  add  the  eggs,  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  set  in  a  cool  cellar. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
would  be  at  all  satisfactory  for  eggs  that 
can  be  bought  at  any  reasonable  price  in 
New  York.  They  are  too  old  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  this  way,  and  the  proportion  of 
spoiled  eggs  in  the  pack  would  be  large. 
Water  glass  seals  up  the  pores  in  the  shell 
so  that  no  further  germs  can  enter,  but 
eggs  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 
two  weeks  are  likely  to  have  already  ac¬ 
cumulated  numerous  germs  of  decay  that 
would  develop  after  storage  in  water  glass. 
City  dwellers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
new-laid  egg  prices  the  year  around  will 
find  the  best  substitute  in  cold  storage 
eggs.  If  properly  bandied  in  dry  storage 
they  are  nearly  as  good  when  six  months 
stored  as  when  put  away.  They  are  kept 
so  near  the  freezing  point  that  decay  germs 
have  little  chance  to  work. 

Home  storage  of  creamery  butter  is  not 
feasible,  but  for  those  who  like  dairy  but¬ 
ter  made  of  sour  cream  some  saving  may 
be  made  by  getting  a  Winter’s  supply  of 
early  Summer  or  Fall  make  and  holding 
it  in  a  reasonably  cool  cellar,  thus  saving 
several  cents  per  pound.  If  the  butter  is 
well  made,  packed  in  firkins  or  stone  jars 
and  kept  covered  with  brine  it  will  keep 
for  a  year  in  a  good  cellar.  But  as  with 
eggs,  there  is  no  use  storing  anything  but 
good  dairy  butter.  w.  w.  n. 


THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE  j 

GUERNSEY 


has  increased  more  than  Ten  Fold  in  last 
fifteen  years  and  the  work  of  the  Guernsey 
Herd  Register  shows  a  growth  of 

80%  during  1909 

*1  Full  particulars  regarding  this  remarkable  breed  by 
addressing 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung),  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  IVIfg.  Co. 

5  )  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

” EVERYTHING  FOR  TUE  EARN” 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

1909-1910  MODEL 
44 The  Best  Ever." 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
Box  60.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

We  are  headquarters  forMilk  Bottles, 
Cans,  Caps,  Carriers,  Churns,  Drain¬ 
ers,  Pasteurizers,  (Separators,  Ice 
Crushers,  etc.,  and  every  utensil  used 
by  handlers  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
eggs,  iee  cream  or  cheese.  Best  goods, 
fair  prices,  prompt  shipments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  us  today 
your  list  of  needs.  No  order  too  smalT. 
WISNER  MFG.  CO  .  230  A  Greenwich  St.,N.Y. 

Everything  For  Dalrymon  Always  In  Stock 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Jersey  Cows,  Heifers  &  Bulls. 

Herd  averages  1  lb  butter  from  12  qts.  milk. 
Write  for  pile  s,  or,  better,  come  and  see  them. 

Rumsoiihill  Farm,  Rums  nil ,  N.  J.  David  Wallace,  Supt. 


HUNN  LAKE  POULTRY  FflRM-R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 
chicks,  $12  per  bundled  :  White  Wyandotte 
chicks  $10  per  hundred.  HANG  A  LL,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED  —  590  APRIL  OR  MAY  HATCHED 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  or  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS. 


crkin  FOR  FREE  TRIAL  HALF* 
vJAvll  1>  popup  PACKAGE  OF  KOVAL 
STOCK  FOOD  NOW  SO  YOU  WILL 
KNOW  WHAT  FOOD  IS  BEST  TO  USE 
IN  T1IE  I  ALL.  STRICTLY  FOR  HORSES 
AND  COWS.  NOT  PADDED  WITH  A 
FILLER.  THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET. 
10c.  THE  POUND.  SEND  NOW. 

ROYAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Williamsport,  Pn. 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


BERRIES— PEACHES 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  More  hunts  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  2th  St..  New  York- 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  j^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 


BOX  114  BERLIN,  CONN. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


WANTFn-Si"*'l°  nl!Ul  capable  of  handling  one 
II  Hll  I  LU  hundred  head  of  registered  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle,  Permanent  position  with  good  salary  to  right 
man.  Give  age.  experience,  and  salary  expected. 
L.  11.  TURNER,  P.  &  L,  E.  R.R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  61  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (D.  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


J —TO  RENT  OR  BUY  on  long  time,  general 
farm.  New  York  or  New  England 
preferred.  JORDAN,  Box 56,  Sta.  A,  Houston.  Tex. 


jCfk  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 

IvJU  i  d I  111 O  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


IQfl  ACRES.  Id-room  House;  Bam  with  24  cow 
IOU  stalls,  llfen  house,  granary.  Fruit.  $2,400  to 
quick  buyer,  will  include  mower,  lake, corn  planter, 
all  tools  and  crops. 

HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


On  account  of  death  of  owner,  300  acre  farm  in 
town  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  Iks  miles  from  R.  R.  sta¬ 
tion  at  Bartonsville,  two  story  stone  house,  5  barns, 
sugar  and  apple  orchards,  plenty  wooil  and  lumber. 
Price  $3,500.  M.  B.  BARROW.  Middlebury,  Vt. 


DELAWARE  IS  THE  STATE 
OF  HAPPY  HOMES 


IS  n  j  o  y- 
m  e  n  t  , 
comfort- 

■UHHMHMMHiHHHHDHHH  able 

.  iog,  gon¬ 
ial  climate,  warm  and  sunny  m  winter,  cool 
most  of  tlie  summer.  Famous  for  fruit;  good 
for  general  farming.  Land  values  are  increas¬ 
ing,  but  are  still  low  for  the  advantages 
enjoyed.  For  information  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller.  Big  Inducements.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


AGENTS— $33.30  A  WEEK 


Jack  \V ood  did  it !  He  writes—  “  Hurry  up 

100  more  —  sold 
first  lot  in  2  days 
—  best  seller  I 
ever  saw.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  agent, 
coining  money— 
$5.60  worth  of 
tools  for  the 

Brice  of  one. 
rop  forged  from 
finest  steel.  Nickel  Plated  all  over.  A.tonl.hlng  low 
price  to  agent.— 1,200  ordered  by  one  man.  Write  at  once. 
Don't  delay.  Experience  unnecessary.  Sample  free. 
THOMAS  MFQ.  CO.,  2265  Wayne  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 


RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Dept.  E,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dl.KASK  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  tlie  Oldest  Coin* 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Buttor, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Halves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  II.  WOOnWAItll,  3»'J  Oi-eeiinl.li  St.,  N.Y. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 


Bush  Fruits,  Card . $1.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard...  LOO 

Fruit  Growing,  Bailey .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas...  2.50 
Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing, 

Waugh  .  i.oo 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  of  Blunts,  Lodemau .  1.25 

Vinegar  and  Acetates,  Brannt .  5.00 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies,  Smith  1.50 

Ginseng,  Kains  . 50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Burnett .  1.27 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  1,00 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 50 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Asparagus,  Hexamer  . 50 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey .  1.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  Herrington..  .50 

House  Plants,  Barnes .  1.17 

Lawns,  Barron  .  1.17 

1  rower  Garden,  Bennett .  1.27 

Landscape  Gardening.  Waugh . 50 

Ilow  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Par¬ 
sons .  1.00 

Horticulturists  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1.25 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver .  1.50 

The  Rose.  Kingsley .  2.00 

Forage  aud  Fiber  Crops  iu  America, 

Hunt .  1.75 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  1.75 

Soiling  Crops  and  The  Silo,  Shaw....  1.50 
Farm  Grasess  of  the  United  States, 

Spillman .  l.n 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  1.25 

Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life, 

Lipman .  l  .50 

Practical  Farming,  John  McLennan...  1.50 

Soils,  Ililgard  . , .  4.00 

Soil,  King  .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmitii . 50 

Farmers  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport.  .  .  .  2.50 

The  Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Tynes  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . 2.50 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson .  1.25 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.50 

The  Horse,  Roberts .  1.25 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

Questions  nnd  Answers  on  Buttermak- 

ing,  Publow  . 50 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Milk  Test¬ 
ing.  Publow  and  Troy . 50 

Ilow  To  Keep  Hens  for  Profit,  Valen¬ 
tine  .  1.50 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION  SAVES 

One  pound  makes  four  pounds  milk.  Cost  cent  or  less  per  quart  of  milk.  UNI¬ 
CORN  RATION  wins  Wisconsin  Competition,  March.  Cow  Jewel  Star,  makes  89  lbs. 
butter.  Send  for  sample,  records,  etc.  CIIAPIN  <fc  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Dealers,  Attention! 

The  Exclusive  Selling  Agency  for  the  Farm  Pump  En¬ 
gine  puts  the  dealer  in  advance  of  all  competition.  The 
Engine  is  absolutely  unique  and  the  fastest  seller  on  the 
market.  The  demand  is  unprecedented.  Territory  is  being 
rapidly  assigned.  Live  dealers  wanted.  Write  at  once  for 
attractive  proposition.  (70) 


■arm  Pump  Engine  Running  Washing  Machine  Farm  Pump  Engine  Running  Clipping  Machine  Farm  Pump  Engine  Running  Sprayer  Farm  Pump  Engine  Running 

'ULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO.,  892  Ann  Street,  IiadisouT  wis.  “t\5ished 

Manufacturers  of  All  Sizes  Fuller  &  Johnson  Double  Efficiency  Gasoline  Engines  and  Agricultural  Implements 


Patented 
June  15,  1909. 
Others 
Applied  for. 


Pumps 
800  to 
1,000 
Gallons 
per  HOUi 
and 
Also 
RUNS 
Many 
Ma¬ 
chines 


FARM! 


Frost  Proof  and  Needs  No  Engineer 

The  engine  is  air  cooled  and  absolutely  non-freezing.  Runs 
equally  well  at  30  below  zero  or  in  tropic  heat. 

Extraordinarily  simple  in  design.  Important  working  parts 
protected  by  metal  case.  Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 

Self-oiling.  No  attention  needed  while  engine  is  running. 

The  engine  is  as  high  grade  in  every  respect  as  best  auto-, 
mobile  engines.  Runs  without  smoke  or  flame,  sparks  or  odor, 
and  with  practically  no  vibration. 

Built  and  guaranteed  by  Fuller  &  Johnson,  whose  fame  as 
engine  builders  extends  around  the  globe. 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  the  only  absolutely  new,  novel 
and  important  improvement  in  gasoline  engineering  brought 
out  in'recent  years. 

We  issue  a  special  book  explaining  in  full  detail  its  design, 
construction  and  uses. 

^ctsln  Free  Engine  Book 

Every  farmer,' stockman,  dairyman— all  who  need  portable  power 
for  pumping:  and  running:  machinery,  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

It  tells  exactly  how  this  latest  wonder  among  engines  is  built— what  it 
will  do— what  it  costs  and  how  to  get  one. 

Investigate!  Learn  how  this  engine  solves  the  water  problem  and  ,  , 

the  labor  problem!  Read  the  glowing  words  of  delighted  owners,  who  Farm  Pump  Engine  1  urrnng  the  unndstone 

tell  how  it  saves  time,  money  and  worry !  Don't  Miss  it— Write  today! 


A  Handy  Little  Engine  That  Does  Most  Everything! 

Yes,  this  is  the  Farm  Pump  Engine — “the  mechanical  hired  man.”  A  husky  fellow  who  wants  the  job 
of  helping  you  run  the  farm!  Sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  do  a  dozen  men’s  work.  Light  enough  to  ride 
in  a  wheelbarrow.  Carries  no  baggage  in  the  form  of  expensive  "accessories.”  Ready  for  business  just  as 
delivered  from  the  depot.  Always  "Johnny-on-the-Spot”  wherever  power  is  needed.  Waits  for  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Work — *u»t  jumps  at  the  chance  to  do  it! 

'‘Shakes  hands”  with  a  pump  at  the  lively  rate  of  35  strokes  per  minute  and 
pumps  800  to  1,000  gallons  per  hour  as  if  it  were  only  play.  Attach  a  piece  of  common 
pipe  for  air  head  and  the  engine  will  throw  a  stream  as  high  as  a  house — or  60  feet  on  a 
level.  Gives  inval  able  fire  protection,  irrigates  gardens,  washes  buggies,  windows,  etc. 

Out- Pumps  a  Windmill 

and  Runs  Hand-Power  or  Foot-Power  Machines 

This  novel  portable  engine  is  a  self-contained  Power  Pumping  Plant.  Requires 
no  special  platform — no  belts,  arms,  pump-jack,  anchor  posts,  tank  or  tower.  Attach 
it  to  the  pump  stock,  give  the  fly  wheel  a  whirl  and  the  engine  keeps  right  on  pump¬ 
ing  as  long  as  the  fuel  holds  out.  Lifts  half  a  ton  at  every  stroke! 

around  this  page  show  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  in  action,  running  all 
kinds  of  light  machines.  It  has  a  4-inch  pulley  for  this  purpose. 

It  will  run  two  machines  at  a  time  as  easily  as  one.  This  "Mechan¬ 
ical  Hired  Man”  never  kicks  about  work,  wages  or  long  hours. 

Summer  and  Winter,  Rain  or  Shine,  Indoors  or  Out,  it  steadily 
pegs  away,  doing  its  level  best.  The  little  engine  thrives 
on  work!  Tackles  anything  that  comes  along.  Can  be 
quickly  detached  and  moved  about,  , 

nd  it  Never  “Jumps  its  Job!” 


Farm  Pump  Engine  Running  Separator 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EARTH 

MULCHES. 

Loss  or  Gain  from  Cultivation. 

In  a  very  dry  time  jnst  how  does  the  repeated  shallow 
cultivation  of  the  surface  help  a  crop?  In  other  words, 
when  you  have  a  dust  mulch,  why  continue  cultivation? 
Why  not  break  the  crust  as  soon  as  practicable  after  a 
rain,  then  stir  the  ground  again  after  the  next  rain? 
Why  cultivate  dust?  What  action  takes  place  when  you 
do  ?  E.  D. 

The  very  best  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
in  all  times,  have  ever  been  and  are  keen  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  of  their  practice.  So,  too,  have 
they  been  close  observers  and  capable  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 
Being  essentially  men  of  action  rather  than  of  words 
they  hesitate  to  express  in  writing  even  their  most 
positive  knowledge  and  strongest  conviction.  E.  D. 
is  one  of  these,  and  the  more  I  study  the  old  prac¬ 
tices  in  soil  and  crop  management  the  more  clearly 
I  come  to  realize  that 
the  good  farmers  of  all 
nations  have  usually 
grasped  the  principles  of 
practice  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  lead  to 
good,  if  not  to  the  best, 
results.  And  so,  in  parts 
of  China,  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer  we  saw  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  dust  blan¬ 
ket  in  conserving  soil 
moisture  for  crop  needs 
carried  to  an  extent  to 
which  we  have  never 
dreamed.  Throughout 
China,  Korea  and  Japan, 
wherever  we  went,  be¬ 
tween  Canton  in  the 
south  and  Mukden  in 
Manchuria,  and  between 
there  through  Korea  and 
Japan,  almost  every  crop, 
wheat,  barley,  millet  and 
even  rice  is  intertilled  or 
hoed.  Wheat,  barley  and 
often  millet  as  well  as 
rice  are  planted  in  hills 
as  well  as  in  rows  so 
that  hand  or  horse  hoe¬ 
ing  may  be  practiced. 

The  illustration  Fig  291 
(page  691)  shows  a  far¬ 
mer  developing  an  earth 
mulch  in  his  field  of  Kaolian  or  large  millet,  between 
Tientsin  and  Peking,  after  middle  June.  It  had 
rained  during  the  night,  closing  a  severe  drought 
which  had  lasted  since  early  Spring.  As  we  trav¬ 
elled  on  the  train  between  6  and  8.55  A.  M.  between 
Tientsin  and  Langfang  we  could  have  counted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  farmers  working  in  their  fields  to  de¬ 
velop  a  mulch  at  the  earliest  moment  The  sky  had 
cleared  and  the  wind  was  strong,  as  the  illustration 
shows,  and  not  a  minute  was  to  be  lost  in  developing 
the  needed  earth  mulch.  The  hoe  being  used  is  a 
heavy  tool  with  a  blade  13  inches  long  and  nine 

inches  deep,  and  is  hung  at  such  an  angle  with  the 

handle  that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  it  may  be 

drawn  other  than  parallel  with  the  surface,  and  hence 

so  as  to  develop  more  than  a  shallow  mulch.  In 
using  the  hoe  the  man  throws  it  as  far  forward  as 
his  arms,  body  and  its  long  handle  will  reach,  then 
drawing  it  to  him  in  a  single  sweep,  the  hang  of  the 
hoe  and  its  weight  causing  it  to  cut  under  the  sur¬ 
face  to  a  depth  of  1.5  to  two  inches.  Two  such 
strokes  of  the  hoe  cover  the  space  between  the  rows 


and  the  man  goes  forward  at  a  good  speed.  The 
blade  is  detachable  from  the  heavy  iron  shank  and  so 
is  the  handle,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present 
Chinese  conditions,  where  we  found  on  the  farms  as 
many  as  six,  eight,  10  and  even  12  people  to  1.5  to 
2.5  acres  of  land,  this  is  an  extremely  efficient  mulch- 
producing  tool,  and  one  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms. 

HOW  MUCH  WATER  MAY  EARTH  MULCHES 
SAVE? — In  a  series  of  trials  with  different  soils 
exact  comparative  results  were  obtained,  showing 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  black  marsh  soil,  the  loss  of 
water  from  the  firmed  soil  surface  was  at  the  rate 
of  4,660  pounds  per  acre  and  per  day  greater  than 
from  the  same  soil  under  a  one-inch  mulch ;  that  it 
was  6,360  pounds  greater  than  from  a  two-inch 
mulch ;  6,632  pounds  greater  than  from  a  three-inch 
mulch  and  6,710  pounds  greater  than  it  was  from  a 
four-inch  mulch,  per  day  and  per  acre.  From  a  sandy 
loam  the  losses  per  day  and  per  acre  from  the  firmed 
soil  surface  were  greater  than  from  the  one,  two,  three 


and  four-inch  mulches  by  as  much  as  7,356,  8,044, 
9,080  and  8,522  pounds ;  while  from  a  virgin  clay 
loam  the  losses  from  the  firmed  surface  exceeded 
those  from  the  one,  two,  three  and  four-inch  mulches 
as  much  as  23,080,  28,686,  30,496  and  30,602  pounds 
per  acre  and  per  day.  Under  the  conditions  of  these 
trials  the  firmed  soil  surface  lost  water  by  evapora¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  11,760  pounds  from  the  black 
marsh  soil ;  14,830  pounds  from  the  sandy  loam  and 
48,280  pounds  from  the  clay  loam  per  day.  These  are 
equal  to  rainfalls  of  .052,  .065,  .013  inches  of  water 
on  the  level  lost  daily  by  surface  evaporation  from 
the  respective  firmed  soils. 

HOW  MUCH  CORN  LOSSES  AND  SAVINGS 
REPRESENT. — A  long  series  of  careful  experiments, 
with  corn  and  other  crops,  have  shown  that  from  the 
time  of  planting  to  maturity  water  is  lost  by  evap¬ 
oration  from  the  soil,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
best  earth  mulch,  and  through  the  leaves  and  stem 
of  the  plant,  at  the  mean  rate  of  about  270.9  pounds 
of  water  for  each  pound  of  dry  substance  produced 
above  ground  in  the  case  of  the  corn  plant.  On  this 


basis  the  mean  saving  of  the  one-inch  mulch,  for  the 
three  soils,  is  at  the  rate  of  43  pounds  of  dry  sub¬ 
stance  in  corn  and  stalk  per  day  and  per  acre ;  with 
the  two-inch  mulch  53  pounds,  and  with  the  three- 
inch  mulch  57  pounds  per  day  and  per  acre.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  these  values  may  be  applied 
to  average  field  conditions  with  sufficient  definiteness 
so  as  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  increase 
of  crop  due  to  good  cultivation,  or  for  calculating 
whether  the  cost  of  cultivation  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 
increase  of  the  .crop  resulting  from  the  cultivation. 

SAVING  FROM  FREQUENT  CULTIVATION. 
— Critical  experiments  have  shown  that  when  the  same 
soil  was  left  with  its  surface  not  cultivated  it  lost 
water  by  evaporation  at  the  rate  of  14,482  pounds,  per 
acre  and  per  day,  but  when  cultivated  one  inch  deep 
once  in  two  weeks  the  loss  was  3,458  pounds  less ; 
when  cultivated  once  per  week  and  one  inch  deep  the 
loss  was  3,582  pounds  less,  and  when  cultivated  twice 

per  week  the  same  depth  of  mulch  gave  a  loss  of 

3,426  pounds  per  day  and 
per  acre  less  than  from 

the  firm  soil.  When  the 

cultivation  was  two 
inches  deep  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  once  in  two  weeks 
saved  2,298  pounds ;  the 
cultivation  once  per 
week  saved  3,440  pounds 
and  the  cultivation  twice 
per  week  saved  4,174 
pounds  of  water  per  day 
and  per  acre.  And  when 
the  cultivation  was  three 
inches  deep  the  moisture 
saved  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  once  in  two  weeks 
was  at  the  rate  of  2,242 
pounds;  the  cultivation 
once  per  week  saved 
3,852  pounds  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  twice  per  week 
saved  4,582  pounds  per 
day  and  per  acre. 

The  length  of  the  in¬ 
terval  between  cultiva¬ 
tions  in  these  cases  is 
four  times  as  great  in 
the  first  as  in  the  third, 
and  twice  as  great  in  the 
first  as  in  the  second. 

Let  us  set  the  results 

where  the  eye  can  see 
them  together. 

From  this  table  it  is  clear  that  the  cultivation  of 
greatest  frequency  has  saved  the  most  water  and 

Cultivated  —  •  1  2  4 

1  inch  deep  . 3,454  3,582  3,920 

2  inches  deep  . 2,298  3,440  4,147 

3  inches  deep  . 2,242  3,852  4,582 

the  cultivation  of  least  .frequency  has  saved  the  least 
moisture.  Look  now  at  the  column  1  in  the  table, 
where  the  cultivation  was  once  in  two  weeks.  Here 
the  greatest  loss  was  when  the  cultivation  was  three 
inches  deep.  This  brings  out  most  clearly  one  of 
the  principles  underlying  frequency  of  cultivation. 

Where  the  deep  mulch  lies  for  two  weeks  in  contact 
with  the  damp  undisturbed  soil  it  gradually  becomes 
moist  and  compacted  by  the  capillary  rise  of  inois;- 
ture  into  it,  and  this  compacting  and  the  wetting  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  at  which  the  moisture  is  drawn  up 
from  below,  so  that  when  cultivation  is  repeated  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  there  is  a  large  volume  of 
wet  soil  to  be  brought  to  the  surface,  which  mechan¬ 
ically  increases  the  loss  from  the  field.  But  when 
the  cultivation  is  more  frequent  the  entire  mulch  is 
kjpt  drier  and  the  rise  of  water  into  it  is  corre- 
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spondingly  slower  and  hence  when  the  soil  is  stirred 
there  is  less  moisture  to  be  brought  mechanically  to 
the  surface  and  for  this  reason  a  smaller  loss  from 
the  field. 

CULTIVATION  MAY  BE  TOO  FREQUENT. 
— So  long  as  the  soil  mulch  is  well  loosened  and 
thoroughly  separated  from  the  firm  ground  beneath, 
and  especially  after  the  mulch  has  become  quite  dry, 
little  can  be  gained  by  stirring  the  soil.  Indeed  it 
must  be  ever  kept  in  mind  that  it  costs  to  cultivate 
and  when  this  is  done  without  need  the  labor  is  a 
loss.  Further  than  this,  late  in  the  season  when  the 
surface  of  the  ground  has  become  relatively  dry 
positive  harm  may  be  done  by  unnecessary  cultiva¬ 
tion  because,  at  this  season,  many  plants  put  up, 
very  close  to  the  surface,  great  numbers  of  fine 
roots  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  plant  food 
which  is  concentrated  by  the  capillary  rise  of  mois¬ 
ture  near  the  surface,  and  to  utilize  the  moisture 
which  may  condense  upon  the  soil  grains  in  the  form 
of  dew  within  the  surface  layer  of  soil,  on  the  coolest 
nights.  To  destroy  such  roots  may  cause  a  greater 
loss  by  root  pruning,  cutting  the  plant  off  from 
available  plant  food  which  has  been  concentrated 
near  the  surface  and  from  moisture  that  comes  in 
the  form  of  small  showers,  than  can  be  gained  by 
saving  moisture  through  a  little  more  perfect  mulch. 

Frequent  cultivation  both  develops  available  plant 
food  and  retains  it  in  the  soil  where  it  can  best  be 
used.  Frequent  cultivation  is  most  important  early 
in  the  season  because  the  soil  is  then  wettest  and 
evaporation  of  moisture  is  most  rapid  then;  because 
mulches  then  lose  their  effectiveness  rapidly;  because 
stirring  the  moist  soil  hastens  fermentation  and  this 
develops  available  plant  food ;  and  because  this  gives 
more  complete  destruction  of  weeds.  .But  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  good  earth  mulch  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  important  in  preventing  the  rise  of  the  most  im¬ 
mediately  available  plant  food  to  the  surface  above 
the  reach  of  the  roots  as  it  is  in  preventing  the  rise 
and  loss  of  the  moisture  which  brings  up  the  plant 
food  with  it.  We  must  remember  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  function  of  water  in  plant  feeding  is  to  carry 
essentials  to  and  from  place  to  place  in  the  plant 
and  so  it  is  important  to  retain  the  water  with  its 
plant  food  down  where  the  roots  of  the  crop  are 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  a  mulch 
does.  Saving  moisture  is  less  than  half  the  good  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  does.  Work  the  soil  deepest  early 
and  shallower  later  because  the  plant  food  concen¬ 
trates  under  the  mulch  and  the  roots  know1  it  and 
come  to  it.  f.  h.  king. 


NITRE  SPOTS  IN  COLORADO  SOIL 

Last  Winter  we  tried  to  give  some  facts  about 
nitrogen  and  its  use  as  plant  food.  The  foundation 
fact  is  that  pure  nitrogen  is  a  gas.  The  original 
source  of  it  is  the  air.  In  the  soil  it  is  usually  in  an 
organic  form — that  is,  in  some  form  of  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  which  represents  growth.  We  showed 
that  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  or  ammonia  are 
washed  out  of  the  air  by  rain  and  snow,  and 
brought  to  the  soil  in  this  way.  With  every  strong 
electrical  discharge  small  quantities  of  nitrogen 
are  combined  into  oxides  from  which  nitric  acid 
is  formed.  As  we  pointed  out,  this  is  made  use  of  to 
take  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  a  strong  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  and  combine  it  as  nitrate  of  lime.  Most  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  came  out  of  the  air  through  the 
work  of  bacteria  which  operate  on  the  roots  of  such 
plants  as  clover,  Alfalfa,  beans  and  peas.  These  little 
bacteria  are  said  to  hold  the  “trade  secret”  of  how 
to  take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  Now,  investigation 
shows  that  they  must  share  the  “trade  secret”  with 
others. 

Bulletin  155  of  the  Colorado  Station  gives  some 
startling  facts  about  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  certain 
soils  of  that  State.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the 
“alkali”  soils  found  in  far  western  States.  These  are 
white  alkalies,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  salts  like 
sulphates,  chlorides  and  carbonates.  Farmers  have 
also  noticed  what  they  called  “black  alkali.”  Certain 
spots,  large  and  small,  show  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
plants  on  or  near  them  are  puny  or  die.  In  one  case  the 
greater  part  of  an  orchard  suddenly  died.  The  foliage 
turned  brown  and  was  killed.  This  condition  occurred 
on  all  sorts  of  soils  and  for  a  long  time  puzzled  the 
investigators.  In  one  case  a  number  of  round  black 
spots  were  observed.  They  were  devoid  of  vegetation, 
and  the  surface  was  glistening  and  seemed  wet.  One 
of  these  spots  was  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  soil  were  taken  from  it  and  analyzed.  The 
result  showed  that  over  5.6  per  cent  of  the  surface 
soil  was  composed  of  the  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia 
and  soda.  The  trouble  was  not  due  to  “alkali,”  but 
the  fact  that  there  was  too  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil ! 
Other  soils  showed  even  more  nitrogen.  In  one  case 
such  soil  was  found  to  contain  1.5  per  cent  of  nitrates. 
Taking  a.  uniform  depth  of  four  inches  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  10 ]/A  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre ! 
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As  every  farmer  who  uses  fertilizer  knows  this  would 
kill  any  crop.  Thus  we  have  in  these  Colorado  soils 
small  nitrogen  factories  where  nitrates  are  formed 
perhaps  as  they  were  in  Chili  as  nitrate  of  soda.  These 
soil  nitrates  are  formed  by  bacteria  which  have  power 
to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  bacteria  which 
work  on  the  roots  of  clover  and  similar  plants  store 
up  the  nitrogen  in  their  bodies  from  which  it  goes  to 
the  plant.  These  soil  bacteria  take  the  nitrogen  and 
combine  it  directly  with  lime,  soda  and  magnesia. 
These  bacteria  do  not  always  produce  enough  of  the 
nitrate  to  be  harmful,  but  when  the  carbonates  are 
present  and  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  right  they 
develop  so  vigorously  that  there  is  actually  too  much 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  Thus  the  problem  on  some  of 
these  Colorado  soils  is  not  one  of  exhausted  soils, 
but  one  of  too  much  fertility.  It  has  often  been  said 
in  a  half  joking  way  that  western  soils  are  rich 
enough  to  use  as  a  fertilizer  on  eastern  farms.  This 
Colorado  soil  is  certainly  rich  enough  to  bag  and  ship 
for  the  nitrogen  it  contains.  If  an  eastern  farmer 
could  have  a  few  such  spots  on  his  farm  where  these 
helpful  bacteria  w'ould  make  nitrates  for  him  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  problem  would  be  settled,  for  he  would  dig  uji 
this  nitrate  soil  and  scatter  it  over  his  fields.  While 
the  problem  in  Colorado  is  how  to  prevent  this  exces¬ 
sive  formation  of  nitrates  and  what  to  do  with  these 
rich  spots,  the  study  of  the  case  may  show  us  how  to 
make  the  conditions  under  which  these  nitrates  are 
formed  so  that  each  farm  may  have  its  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  form  of  a  “nitre  spot.” 

CLOVER  CLIPPINGS  FOR  FOWLS. 

A  Satisfactory  Homemade  Cutter. 

Having  noticed  several  references  to  the  need  for  a 
•  fine  feed  cutter  for  chickens’  green  feed,  I  give  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  simple  homemade  arrangement  that  will 
cut  clover  and  other  like  green  feeds  as  fine  as  desired. 


The  arrangement  consists  of  a  lawn  mower  (any 
width  of  cut),  set  up  on  box  or  table  with  cutter  bar 
in  perpendicular  position,  the  machine  being  held  in 
position  by  stationary  blocks  (fastened  to  cleats),  front 
and  back  of  roller,  also  a  block  on  floor  with  wedge 
for  placing.  Back  of  the  cutter  bar  is  the  feed  chute 
with  side  plates  at  delivery  end  about  eight  inches 
apart  and  with  adjustable  strip  set  across  for  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  fingers  as  well  as  to  guide  the  grass.  The 
chute  is  nailed  to  cleats  which  in  turn  are  fastened 
to  box.  Contact  end  of  chute  sides  are  sawed  out  to 
radius  of  cutter.  It  is  essential  that  floor  of  chute  at 
delivery  end  be  same  height  as  cutting  edge  of  bar 
(See  Fig.  2,90).  At  the  dilivery  side  of  cutter  an  in¬ 
cline  takes  the  feed  and  delivers  it  into  box  or  basket 
on  floor,  or  through  floor  or  partition  to  fowls  if 
desired.  Power  is  applied  through  large  wheel  with 
stem  and  loose  hand  grip,  as  in  sharpening  knives  of 
mower.  With  a  substantial  box  arranged  as  above, 
the  mower  may  be  set  into  blocks,  the  floor  wedge 
set  up,  handle  introduced  in  driving  wheel  and  the  ap¬ 
pliance  is  ready  for  business.  In  a  plant  where  cut 
feed  would  be  largely  required,  it  would  be  well  to 
set  up  a  12  or  14-inch  cutter,  permanently,  clamping 
to  drive  wheel  an  18  to  24-inch  balance  wheel  of  20 
to  25  pounds’  weight,  and  clamping  this  to  drive  wheel 
with  two  U  bolts  about  the  corresponding  spokes.  The 
driving  wheel  shaft  should  be  nearly  the  same  height 
from  floor  (See  X  Fig.  290)  as  elbow  of  operator. 
Before  clamping  the  balance  wheel  tightly  it  should  be 
revolved  in  place  and  trued  by  outside  of  rim  to  insure 
smooth  running.  The  above  will  clip  clover  as  fine  as 
sawdust,  or  as  much  coarser  as  desired.  ' 
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THE  MAN  WHO  DRIVES  THE  STEERS. 

Some  men  can  give  a  lecture  on  fertilizing  soil, 

And  some  can  draw  sad  pictures  of  the  farmer  and  his 
toil ; 

While  others  tell  us  farming  is  the  only  happy  lot. 

And  many  wise  guys  give  us  some  everlasting  rot. 

But  when  I  want  some  knowledge  and  want  it  good  and 
straight, 

.  I  don't  write  to  some  college  or  some  old  lecture  skate, 

But  hike  to  Harley  Sherman,  who  banishes  my  fears, 

I'or  he's  the  man  who  knows  it,  the  man  who  drives  the 
steers. 

We  sit  upon  the  topmost  rail  of  his  old  nasture  fence, 

And  whittle  spears  and  arrows,  it  helps  the  mind  im¬ 
mense  ; 

And  then  we  talk  of  farming,  and  the  prospect  for  the 
years. 

For  lie's  the  man  who  knows  it,  the  man  who  drives  the 
steers. 

We  don’t  talk  much  of  nitrogen,  bacteria  or  lime, 

Don't  understand  tuberculin,  haint  really  got  the  time, 

But  when  it  comes  to  raising  corn,  and  how  to  get  the  ears. 
My  neighbor  Harley  knows  it.  the  man  who  drives  the 
steers. 

We  talk  about  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  wheat  and  rye, 

And  what  we  read  in  papers,  and  how  them  fellers  lie; 
But  one  thing  sure  is  troubling  and  almost  brings  the  tears. 
So  I  said  to  neighbor  Ilarley,  the  man  who  drives  the 
steers : 

“The  cost  of  living’s  going  up,  gittin’  higher  every  day, 
Till  the  people  in  the  city  will  soon  subsist  on  hay; 
They’ve  called  conventions  and  resolved  in  agonizing  tears. 
To  show  us  what  our  duty  is,  the  men  who  drive  the 
steers.”  , 

“The  remedy  is  easy  if  you  follow  what  you  say, 

Raise  more  potatoes,  eggs  and  meat,  work  harder  every 

day, 

Reduce  the  price  accord  i  riel  v  and  everybody  cheers 
When  cheaper  food  comes  rolling  in,  from  the  man  who 
drives  the  steers.”  * 

Well,  Harley  wunk  a  knowing  wink  and  said,  “I  calculate 
If  them  guys  get  real  hungry  they  may  reciprocate. 
They’ve  boosted  freights  and  coal  and  oil,  and  shoes  and 
sich  for  years, 

And  thirty  cents  is  all  that  conies  to  we  who  drive  the 
steers.” 

“I  reckon  maybe  they  could  mine  a  few  more  tons  of  coal. 
And  like  as  not  them  city  folks  could  cheapen  standard 
oil.” 

That  way  to  cheapen  living,  one  very  seldom  hears. 

It’s  easier  to  lecture  the  man  who  drives  the  steers. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  APPLE  NOTES. 

Our  apples  are  graded  to  the  Canadian  Government 
standard.  My  crops  for  the  last  two  years  were  graded 
as  follows  by  our  packing  company: 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 


1908  . 48.2  per  cent.  22.7  per  cent.  28.8  per  cent. 

1909  . 04.8  per  cent.  14.5  per  cent.  20.8  per  cent. 


The  No.  1  are  average  size,  90  per  cent  perfect;  No. 
2,  slightly  smaller  than  No.  1  and  SO  per  cent  perfect; 
No.  3  are  good  clean  cooking  stock.  In  July  of  1909 
one  man  thinned  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
apples  off  the  Baldwins,  Gravenstein,  Ben  Davis,  etc., 
taking  off  spotted  and  poor  shaped  apples  and  reducing 
the  clusters  to  one  apple.  I  had  concluded  from  pre¬ 
vious  experience  that  our  Nova  Scotia  granite  soils- 
lacked  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  so  in  Spring  of  1909 
I  used  1,200  to  1,400  pounds  high-grade  basic  slag  to 
the  acre  on  the  orchard.  Previously  I  stopped  using 
fertilizers  and  even  yet  I  don’t  use  potash.  The  spray¬ 
ing  was  also  much  more  thoroughly  done,  using  Bor¬ 
deaux  of  three  pounds  copper  sulphate,  four  pounds 
lime  and  one-half  pound  good  Paris  green  to  40  gallons. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  In  1909  I  shipped  700  barrels  of  graded  stock. 

I  have  two  rows  of  Ben  Davis  which  are  in  compe¬ 
tition.  Th£  trees  were  23  years  old  in  1909,  and  each 
row  has  10  trees.  One  row  was  fertilized  in  1906  and 

1907  with  100  pounds  of  a  4-8-10  potato  fertilizer,  in 

1908  225  pounds  of  low-grade  basic  slag  on  the  row  and 
in  1909  at  general  rate  of  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre  of 


high-class 

slag. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

Row  with 
lizer  ... 

ferti- 

. 28.25 

10.00 

19.25 

25,lo 

31.15 

43.40 

Row  without  fer- 
lizer  . 33.75 

9.50 

25.00 

35.50 

38.05 

39.00 

Loss  where  fertilized,  5.50 

.50 

5.75 

.35 

6.90 

-ain.4 .40 

They  were  packed  separately  in  1909,  but  the  packer 
got  the  accounts  mixed.  Two  carloads  of  apples  went 
to  the  Pacific  slope  from  here  last  year.  I  imagine 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  big  stories  of  profits 
in  Oregon  apples. 

My  few  sod  trees  are  making  an  elegant  growth. 
More  power  to  Mr.  Hitchings.  I  have  two  acres  of 
Alfalfa  and  Timothy.  Alfalfa,  four  years  old,  has  a 
root  as  big  as  the  base  of  my  thumb.  I  don’t  find  much 
comfort  in  dwarf  apple  trees.  My  ideal  in  pruning  is 
a  two  to  two  and  a  half  foot  trunk  with  milkpail  top, 
sheared  all  over  the  top  and  sides  like  the  head  of  a 
convict.  The  branches  are  to  start  from  a  central 
leader  and  be  very  numerous.  No  inside  pruning  done 
save  on  injured  limbs.  I  question  whether  the  cover 
crop  sown  in  July  and  plowed  in  October  has  time  to 
start  much  nitrogen  gathering.  joiin  buchanan. 

Nova  Scotia. 


1910. 
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THE  RURAL  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Part  III. 

To  all  who  have  the  interests  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  at  heart  it  is  extremely  depressing  to  note  what 
a  large  proportion  of  our  boys  and  girls  look  on 
school  work  with  indifference,  or  as  drudgery  to  be 
avoided,  with  the  result  that  they  pass  out  of  school 
and  have  not  mastered  the  art  of  reading  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  open  page;  cannot  write  except  in  the  slow 
cramped  and  painful  movement  of  the  “copy-book 
hand,”  and  their  muddled  acquirements  in  arithmetic 
fade  until  nothing  remains  clear  but  the  four  simple 
elementary  operations,  and  often  not  even  that.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
boys  and  girls  are  born  blockheads,  or  are  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  school  responsible  for  making  them  such? 
Most  probably  the  latter  supposition  is  nearest  the 
truth.  At  any  rate  Cecil  Rhodes’  pathetic  last  words: 
“So  much  to  do.  So  little  done,”  is  tragically  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  work  of  our  rural  schools.  And  the  pity 
of  it  is  that  so  little  is  accomplished  largely  because 
so  much  is  attempted  and  little  or  nothing  done 
thoroughly.  In  this  relation  it  is  not  so  much  the 
capacity  of  the  pupils  that  is  overtaxed  as  it  is  the 
impossible  and  in  a  large  measure  useless  work  that 
is  expected  of  and  attempted  by  the  teachers  in  the 
average  ungraded  country  schools.  Think  of  crowd¬ 
ing  between  30  and  40  recitation  periods  into  the 
short  five  and  one-half  hours  that  constitute 
the  actual  school  day,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
it  means  keeping  school,  not  teaching  school. 

And  why  is  such  an  absurd  system  of  schooling 
kept  up  ?  Largely  because  of  the  world-wide 
difficulty  to  distinguish  clearly  between  essen¬ 
tials  and  non-essentials,  but  still  more  largely 
because  of  the  popular  demand  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  be  led  through  the  “Wilderness  of  Text¬ 
book”  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  being  widely 
accepted  as  unmistakable  evidence  of  progress. 

Where  the  centralized  school  is  established  it 
will  greatly  relieve  conditions,  but  there  are 
many  sections  where  schools  are  not  likely  to 
be  centralized  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
for  such  it  would  seem  that  the  sensible  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  concentrate  effort  on  the 
thorough  teaching  of  the  fundamental 
branches,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with 
auxiliary  branches  like  history  and  geography 
brought  in  by  way  of  supplementary  reading, 
and  with  comparatively  long  periods  daily,  or 
if  necessary,  but  two  or  three  times  per  week 
devoted  to  each  branch,  with  the  whole  school 
from  little  tots  up,  resolved  into  a  class  of  the 
whole.  In  this  way  the  essentials  of  history, 
geography,  physiology,  civil  government  and 
other  important  subjects  of  interest  commonly 
embraced  under  the  designation  of  nature 
studies,  and  which  necessarily  includes  much 
related  to  agriculture,  could  be  taught  and 
learned  with  much  less  effort  and  in  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  these 
studies. 

One  more  phase  of  the  influence  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  standards  of  our  schools,  great  and  small 
alike,  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  attention.  “Bob” 
Burdette,  in  his  earlier  capacity  as  a  humorist, 
in  beginning  a  lecture  before  a  graduating 
class  of  a  famous  college,  summed  up  the 
trend  of  this  influence  by  saying:  “Young 
gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  I  am  pro¬ 
foundly  sorry  for  you,  for  you  know  more  to-night 
than  you  will  ever  know  again.”  There  is  that  in 
the  methods  of  instruction,  system  of  examinations, 
the  expression  of  certificates  and  diplomas  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  usual  tone  of  commencement  •exercises, 
that  are  disposed  to  give  the  student  the  self-satisfied 
air  of  one  who  has  ransacked  the  store-house  of 
knowledge  and  carried  away  everything  worth  his 
while.  The  general  attitude  reminds  one  of  the 
incident  of  the  little  tot  of  four  who  was  observed 
laboriously  spelling  out  in  her  primer  c-a-t,  cat,  m-a-t, 
mat,  r-a-t,  rat,  and  then  leaning  back  in  her  little 
chair  murmured  impressively,  “My,  how  much  me 
know.”  And  right  here  is  the  point  where  err  both 
the  advocates  of  vocational  training  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  learning  for  culture’s  sake,  in  that  they  would 
aim  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  sufficient  and 
complete  in  itself.  That  is,  they  regard  the  school 
as  a  place  in  which  to  learn  rather  than  a  place  in 
which  to  learn  how  to  learn.  Better  equipped  for 
practical  life  is  the  boy  who  leaves  the  district  school 
fairly  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
skill  in  their  use,  together  with  a  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  that  will  make  him  a  student  for  life,  than  is  the 
graduate  of  the  best  college  in  the  land  if  he  goes 
out  into  the  world  feeling  that  his  education  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  aim  of  our  rural  schools  should  be  to  teach 
the  pupils  how  to  learn. 

Florida.  D.  l.  hartman. 


PRODUCING  A  BLIGHT-PROOF  POTATO. 
Crossing  With  Non-tuberous  Solanums. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  comments  on  L.  B.  Sur- 
dam’s  article  on  seed  potatoes,  page  491.  His  closing 
remarks  are  the  most  galling  that  could  be  expressed 
concerning  the  blight-proof  potatoes.  Because  he  is 
not  the  possessor  of  any  approaching  that  degree  of 
perfection  is  no  reason  why  men  as  honest  and  truth¬ 
ful  as  lie,  and  possessed  of  the  necessary  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge,  should  not  succeed.  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  guess  he  will  never,  according  to  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  producing  seedlings,  have  a  blight-proof  potato. 
The  potato  as  we  know  it  now  is  a  tuberous-rooted 
plant,  having  been  entirely  changed  in  its  nature,  so 
that  in  this  climate  it  rarely  sets  perfect  seeds  except 
by  hand  pollination,  and  not  always  then,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  pollen  sac  or  anther  has  become  so  tough 
that  the  pollen  masses  in  their  expansion  cannot  rup¬ 
ture  the  anther,  and  so  liberate  the  pollen  to  fall  on 
the  pistil.  Indeed,  the  potato  bug  must  get  the  credit 
of  fertilizing  Mr.  Surdam’s  potatoes.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  seeing  a  bee  working  on  potato  blos¬ 
soms,  although  they  do  have  a  nectary  or  honey  cup. 
Neither  can  planting  in  alternate  rows  with  different 
varieties  be  of  any  good,  as  the  pollen  masses  are 
of  an  oily  heavy  nature,  and  could  hardly  be  carried 
by  the  wind  like  fruit  pollen.  Mr.  Surdam  must 
have  inferred  that,  as  the  pistillate  varieties  of  straw- 
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I  have  imported  English  varieties  of  potatoes  they 
were  a  failure,  but  the  seedlings  are  wonders,  good 
proof  that  potatoes  of  the  same  varieties  are  not 
equally  good  the  world  over,  and  have  to  be  raised 
from  seeds,  16  years  being  the  limit  of  its  profitable¬ 
ness.  Referring  to  Mr.  Surdam’s  article  on  the  re¬ 
turns  from  one  pound  of  seed,  when  the  Early  Rose 
was  introduced  one  pound  was  purchased  for  $5  by  a 
nurseryman  here  who  raised  50  bushels  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  done?  Please  tell  us. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  duncan  rhind. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet. 

Few  plant  breeders  are  willing  to  admit  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  hybridizing  the  potato  with  non-tuberous 
Solanums,  and  the  progeny  if  such  crosses  could  be 
effected  would  not  necessarily  be  blight-resistant. 
The  potato  is  not  an  easy  subject  for  artificial  pol¬ 
lination,  and  the  few  authentic  crosses  that  have  been 
made  are  between  closely  related  races  that  might 
properly  all  be  included  in  the  species-type  known  as 
Solanum  tuberosum.  Seedling  potatoes  that  resist 
blight  well  and  grow  haulms  or  vines  six  feet  long  are 
not  very  uncommon.  The  late  E.  S.  Carman,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  other  highly  successful  varieties,  grew  a  number 
of  them,  but  such  rank  growers  seldom  turn  out  of 
value.  A  good  blight-proof  potato  is  highly  desirable. 
Many  have  worked  for  it,  and  many  still  persevere. 

No  matter  how  it  is  bred  or  where  it  comes 
from  it  will  heartily  be  welcomed.  Pollen  is 
scantily  produced  by  most  commercial  pota¬ 
toes,  but  some  is  occasionally  liberated  under 
ordinary  field  conditions  and  may  be  carried 
to  the  receptive  stigmas  of  nearby  varieties  by 
quite  a  number  of  insects  other  than  bees. 
Potato  blooms,  though  not  frequented  by 
honey-gathering  insects  are  commonly  infested, 
like  those  of  the  pepper,  tomato  and  eggplant, 
by  minute  pollen-carrying  thrips  that  may  oc¬ 
casionally  visit  blooms  of  neighboring  varieties 
and  thus  effect  a  cross.  Wind  scarcely  plays 
an  appreciable  part  in  cross-pollinating  Sola¬ 
nums,  as  they  are  essentially  constructed  for 
close  or  self-pollination. 

Excessive  potato  yields,  like  the  50  pounds 
of  Early  Rose  grown  from  one  pound  of  seed 
tubers,  are  usually  the  result  of  intensive  cul¬ 
ture — the  slipping  of  sprouts  from  the  seed 
tubers  in  the  manner  of  sweet  potatoes  as  long 
as  they  appear  and  separately  planting  them  in 
hills  of  highly  fertilized  soil  that  receives  pre¬ 
ferred  attention  throughout  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Astonishing  yields,  as  a  result  of  this 
treatment  have  been  recorded,  but  it  is  not 
good  for  the  variety,  and  is  only  justifiable 
when  it  appears  necessary  quickly  to  increase 
some  scarce  kind.  w.  v.  F. 
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berries  were  fertilized  by  the  perfect  or  staminate  by 
the  system  of  alternate  rowing,  it  would  be  the 
proper  course  to  pursue,  which  his  acknowledged  fail¬ 
ures  go  to  prove.  Like  another  man  whom  we  all 
know,  he  holds  the  scientist  with  contempt,  and  his 
efforts  up  to  ridicule.  However  I  would  wish  to 
write  encouragingly  to  every  man  engaged  in  this 
line.  There  is  room  for  very  worker,  though  the 
work  is  arduous  and  the  reward  too  often  meagre. 

The  potato  is  Solanum  tuberosum,  and  can  be 
crossed  with  other  Solanums  whose  pollen  grains  are 
not  too  large.  I  therefore  choose  for  the  male  parent 
a  common  wild  Solanum  that  never  blights,  and  after 
five  years  of  effort  was  fortunate  in  getting  one  seed 
ball  which  produced  16  plants  (the  seed-bearing 
parent  being  Rural  New-Yorker),  all  varying  in  their 
manner  of  growth  or  tubers.  Some  vines  grew  six 
feet  long  without  a  branch.  They  were  all  discarded 
but  two.  One  of  them  continued  green  till  frost  came 
and  does  so  for  five  years,  planted  when  late  potatoes 
are  generally  planted.  It  is  the  best  late  potato  that 
I  know  of,  floury  and  good  till  new  potatoes  are 
ready  with  us.  Now,  here  is  a  large,  late,  white, 
oval,  shallow  eye,  floury  (tough-skinned,  so  it  keeps 
well)  potato,  and  blight-resistant,  which  really  was 
the  object  of  the  hybridizing.  I  have  crossed  some 
seedlings  from  Great  Britain  with  this  potato’s  pollen, 
and  got  some  seedlings  growing;  the  object  is  an 
early  blight-resisting  potato.  Here  I  will  state  though 


THE  FEE  FOR  SELLING  FARMS. 
What  Is  Common  Usage? 

daga  County,  during  the  month  of  June,  1909, 
an  action  was  on  trial  between  a  real  estate 
agent  and  a  farm  owner,  in  which  the  agent 
was  seeking  to  recover  a  commission  for  pro¬ 
curing  a  purchaser  for  a  farm.  When  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  agent  offered  evidence  to  show  that 
five  per  cent  was  the  regular  and  customary  fee 
for  such  services,  the  trial  judge  said  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  such 
fact,  as  it  was  the  usual  fee  and  if  it  were  satisfactor¬ 
ily  shown  that  a  contract  existed  between  the  farm 
owner  and  the  agent  with  no  special  agreement  as  to 
the  amount  of  commissions  which  were  to  be  paid, 
then  it  would  be  presumed  that  the  rate  was  to  be 
five  per  cent  and  the  jury  would  be  instructed  to  find 
in  that  amount  if  they  found  for  the  plaintiff  and  that 
no  rate  had  been  stipulated.  I  write  to  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  agricultural  interests,  as  I  believe  that 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  is  not  at  the  present  time  enti¬ 
tled  to  be  considered  as  the  fixed  and  customary  fee 
in  such  cases  and  even  further,  it  may  not  be  the 
equitable  fee  in  most  or  many  cases.  Perhaps  this 
subject  would  interest  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
if  discussed  by  its  legal  correspondent,  and  a  general 
discussion  by  interested  readers  might  be  enlightening 
to  all,  and  perhaps  united  action  might  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  fixing  or  modifying  the  custom  in  this 
respect.  j.  s. 

R.  N.-Y.— What  is  the  customary  rate  charged  in 
your  section?  We  would  like  the  records  of  actual 
sales.  _ 

Though  the  old  farm  may  be  wet — there  is  sunshine 
coming  yet. 

“Fertilizing  scale  poison”  is  the  latest.  It  comes  in 
capsules  and  you  are  to  “inject"  it  under  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  These  humbugs  not  only  die  hard,  but  they  fatten 
on  death  blows. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  qncry  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  tlio  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  Question,  please  soo  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  a 
'eparato  piece  of  paper.] 


Cover  Crops  for  Northern  New  York. 

.1.  T.  B.,  Lacona,  N.  Y. — I  have  some 
State  corn  on  a  light  sandy  soli;  some  on 
a  line  gravel  loam.  I  wish  to  sow  some¬ 
thing  at  last  cultivation  (about  July  10) 
for  tt  cover  crop  to  turn  under  late  in  the 
Fall  or  early  Spring.  I  would  prefer  Sweet 
or  Crimson  clover.  Will  they  be  quite  sure 
to  make  a  fair  growth?  If  so,  will  it  not 
pay  well  regardless  of  going  through  the 
Winter?  Will  Cow-horn  turnips  make  a 
growth  worth  while  on  sandy  soil  in  this 
latitude  (about  43)  ?  Rye  grows  well.  Is 
it  of  much  value  to  turn  under? 

Ans. — You  are  too  iar  north  to  get 
full  success  with  Crimson  clover.  It 
probably  will  not  live  through  your  Win¬ 
ter,  yet  we  think  it  will  make  a  profit¬ 
able  growth  during  late  Summer  or 
Fall.  Cow-horn  turnips  will  grow  if 
you  can  have  a  fair  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  so  will  Dwarf  Essex  rape. 
Sweet  clover  will  be  slower  to  start  than 
Crimson,  and  will  not  do  so  well  as  a 
cover  crop.  We  suggest  a  combination 
of  12  pounds  Crimson  clover  and  one 
pound  each  Cow-horn  turnips  and  rape 
per  acre.  Sow  it  ahead  of  the  cultivator 
and  work  into  the  ground.  A  peck  of 
rye  in  place  of  the  rape  will  give  a 
growtlj  to  be  plowed  under  in  Spring, 
hut  on  the  whole  we  think  the  rape  will 
suit  you  better. 

Thinning  Kieffer  Pears. 

J.  W.  8.,  M exia,  Tex. — We  have  a  great 
overcrop  of  Kieffer  pears,  and  must  remove 
at  least  three-fourths  In  order  to  save  trees 
from  breaking  to  pieces.  Would  it  be  an 
injury  to  clip  iu  the  limbs  and  thus  some¬ 
what  reduce  the  numbers?  It  is  hard  to 
remove  a  half-grown  pear,  since  they  stick 
tight  and  don’t  come  off  like  a,  partly  grown 
peach,  aud  to  use  a  knife  or  break  every 
pear  stem  is  a  tedious  job  on  trees  20  and 
more  foot  high,  with  a  spread  in  proportion. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  need 
and  profit  in  taking  off  a  part  of  the 
overload  of  Kieffer  pears  or  any  other 
fruit,  but  it  seems  to  me  wrong  to  cut 
off  any  foliage.  To  thin  by  hand  is  very 
tedious,  but  I  know  of  no  other  way 
(o  get  off  the  fruit  without  damaging 
the  trees  to  some  extent.  It  can  be 
done  with  fine-toothed  rakes,  and  I 
have  known  peaches  to  be  thinned  that 
way.  This  gives  no  chance  to  select  the 
small  and  faulty  specimens,  as  can  be 
done  by  hand,  but  it  is  quick  and 
cheap.  Severe  shaking  will  have  some 
effect  and  some  of  the  faulty  specimens 
will  drop  in  this  way.  This  should  al¬ 
ways  be  done  before  anything  else  is 
done  in  the  way  of  thinning  the  fruit. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Rye  and  Vetch  for  Connecticut. 

C.  L.  8.,  Branford,  Conn. — I  have  land 
now  In  mowing  that  Is  inclined  to  he  a 
little  low.  After  mowing  July  1  I  shall 
plow  and  sow  some  seed  for  a  Winter 
cover,  something  that  will  enrich  the 
ground  and  add  humus.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  sow,  beiug  afraid  of  clovers 
on  account  of  damp  with  the  Winter?  1 
wish  to  ask  as  to  Hairy  or  Sand  vetch.  Is 
this  hardy  aud  a  soil  improver?  Is  it 
hard  to  get  clear  of  when  once  in  the 
ground,  ns  I  hear  it  is  a  growth  that  goes 
down  deep?  1  do  not  want  anything  that 
will  become  a  plague  to  me  after  I  am 
through  with  it.  IIow  much  and  when 
shall  I  sow  of  what  you  may  recommend? 
IIow  are  Cow-horn  turnips  sown,  mixed 
with  larger  seeds  or  sown  separately? 

Ans. — As  a  cover  crop  on  the  land 
you  mention,  we  would  recommend  a 
mixture  of  rye  and  Hairy  vetch.  Use  one 
bushel  of  rye  and  one-half  bushel  to 
three  pecks  of  vetch  seed  per  acre.  This 
seed  should  be  sown  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  of  the 
vetch  becoming  a  serious  pest.  A  few 
plants  may  remain  for  some  years,  but 
these  will  not  do  any  serious  harm. 
The  only  danger  with  Winter  vetch  is 
where  Winter  wheat  is  to  be  grown, 
then  the  vetch  seed  mixes  with  the 
wheat  and  causes  serious  damage  to  the 
flour.  I  advise  you  to  leave  Cow-horn 
turnips  alone,  as  we  have  other  plants 
which  are  much  better  for  cover  crops 
in  New  England.  Rye  and  clover  or  rye 
and  Winter  vetch  are  both  much  better 
than  turnips.  l.  a.  Clinton. 


Peach  Curl  Disease  Bad. 

Prof.  II.  II.  Whetzel,  of  Ithaca,  Is.  Y., 
says  that  this  season  has  boon  specially 
favorable  for  peach  curl.  Many  growers  re¬ 
port  failure  from  spraying.  "This  is  only 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  the  buds 
started  very  early  in  March,  due  to  the 
warm  weather  at  that  time,  and  the  grow¬ 
ers,  accustomed  to  spraying  about  the  first 
of  April,  delayed  their  operations  until 
nearly  that  time  witli  the  result  that  the 
buds  had  already  started  when  the  spray 
was  applied.  Infection  had  already  taken 
place  aud,  of  course,  the  spraying  was  in¬ 
effective.  As  usual,  failure  to  control  the 
disease  is  attributed  to  the  mixture  used 
and  not  to  the  proper  cause,  spraying  too 
late.  Every  grower  who  sprayed  early 
enough  and  thorough  enough  has  controlled 
the  disease,  whether  he  used  lime  sulphur 
or  Bordeaux.  This  season  should  he  a  les¬ 
son  to  peaeli  growers  to  have  their  spray¬ 
ing  outfits  and  material  on  iiand  and  ready 
for  work  not  later  than  March  first  of  any 
season.  We  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
every  peach  grower  in  the  State.  If  you 
have  failed  to  control  the  curl  we  want  to 
know  about  it,  and  if  possible  help  you  to 
locate  the  cause  of  your  failure.” 


Wonderberries  in  China. 

The  Cadiz  (Ohio)  Republican  prints  a 
letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Anderson,  a  medical 
missionary  at  Soo  Chow,  China,  who  says : 

‘‘This  week  we  were  all  interested  in  the 
account  of  the  attempt  to  raise  the  Wou- 
derberry  at  Cadiz.  Perhaps  you  will  he 
interested  to  know  that  we,  too,  were  en¬ 
ticed  by  the  promise  of  berries  all  the  year 
round,  and  several  of  the  community -sent 
for  seeds.  This  is  a  good  fruit-growing 
country,  and  besides  the  native  varieties, 
many  of  us  who  care  for  gardens  have  a 
number  of  American  small  fruits,  straw¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  etc.,  but  like  other 
folk  wc  try  something  new. 

“The  Wonderberr.v  was  closely  watched ; 
it  made  slow  growth  at  first,  but  by  the 
first  of  July  was  in  bloom,  but  not  very 
promising.  The  same  jumping  beetle  ap¬ 
peared  here  'did  it  come  with  the  seeds?) 
and  riddled  the  leaves.  In  some  gardens 
the  leaves  were  all  eaten.  When  we  re¬ 
turned  September  1  from  our  vacation  we 
found  some  berries.  Eaten  raw  they  were 
tough  and  tasteless.  Cooking  usually  im¬ 
proves  tilings,  not  so  with  the  Wonder- 
berry  ;  they  were  bitter,  though  the  juice 
was  not  bad  tasted,  tasting  somewhat  like 
elderberry  juice.  One  of  the  grass  cutters 
mistook  them  for  weeds  one  day ;  we  didn’t 
scold  him  any.  When  in  North  China  dur¬ 
ing  our  vacation  I  saw  other  attempts  at 
their  cultivation,  with  like  results.  Many 
there  speak  of  its  resemblance  to  the  dead¬ 
ly  nightshade,  which  grows  everywhere 
here  as  at  home.” 

Wc  should  expect  the  Chinese  to  find  vir¬ 
tues  in  the  Wonderberry  if  anyone  could. 
They  pay  high  prices  for  ginseng,  though 
our  best  medical  authorities  find  little  value 
in  it.  That  insect  did  not  come  with  the 
seed,  but  it.  certainly  appears  to  follow  the 
Wonderberry.  We  have  seen  the  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  John  Lewis  Childs  to  Mr. 
Burbank  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the 
fact  rabbits  and  Insects  are  so  fond  of  the 
Wonderberry  is  proof  that  the  plant  cannot 
ho  poisonous  ! 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  ’ — Acid). 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

TcIIb  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  uvoid  trouble  and  oxponKo  caused  by  pain m 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ©  me.  DO 
.IT  NOW.  I  can  nave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Low-Down  Handy  Wagons 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  time  two  men 
could  lose  going  to  the  field  to  load  a  high  wagon 
—one  waiting  on  tlie  other? 

One  man  with  a  Low-Down  Handy  Wngon 
would  have  the  load  half  on  before  the  two 
men  get  started.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


All  Northern  Grown  am 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cen 
pure.  Should  produce  ha 
at  J40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam 
pie  and  instructions  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

at  $40.00  per  acre  annu; 
pie  and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEE! 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invite  you  t» 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  ‘They  will  interest  you 

QflY  DPAMQ  U.  S.  govt,  tests  show  that 
OU  I  DELHIlQ  the  grain  analyzes  richer  than 
linseed  meal  and  the  hay  nearly  as  nutritious  as 
Alfalfa;  will  grow  on  poor  soil— and  improve  it. 
Well  worth  a  fair  trial.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  3«3  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 

Aople  and  Peach  Trees-’^a^S 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nursery.  Beverly,  Ohio 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  -  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Laroe  Am.  Drum¬ 
head.  15c  per  100;  $1.00  per  1000:  5000  for  $4.50; 
10,000  for  $8.00.  B.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  of  the  Bost  Vi‘ 


Catalogue  Free. 


oties.  Descripti 

BASIL  PERRY.  D.  18.  Cool  Spring,  Ot 


When  Friends  Make 
a  Call 


Welcome  them  with  lots  of  bright,  choerfnl, 
pleasant  light.  Have  a  bright  light  on  the  front 
porch  and  a  good  light  in  the  barn  wliilo  you  pnt 
uptheir  horse.  And  have  the  inside  of  the  house 
so  light  and  cheery  that  you  and  your  guests  will 
feel  bright  and  have  a  real  jolly  evening. 

You  can  do  this  with  home-made  gas  light — the 
greatest  comfort  ever  invented  for  country  homes. 
And  tho  cost,  light  for  light,  is  cheajier  than 
kcroHcnc  It  you  use  tho 


Acetylene 
Generator 

Over  200,000  country  homes  are  now  made  pleasant 
and  cheery  by  home-made  gas.  Surely  you  want 
your  family  to  be  as  comfortable  as  any.  This  Colt 
light  is  a  great  comfort  that ,1/011  can  afford  and 
that  really  sores  you  money.  Why  not  investigate 
this  important  matter  nowf 
The  U.  8.  lighthouses  have  been  using  this  Colt 
light  for  seven  years.  It  is  the  setfest  light  made. 
Insurance  experts  all  endorse  it.  It  requires  only 
16  minutes' work  once  a  month.  A  boy  can  do  it  all. 
This  Colt  light  is  tho  best  improvement  you  can 
add  to  your  property.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  to¬ 
day  for  our  book,  17  on  "Modern  Lighting." 

J.  B.  COLT  CO., 

69A  Murray  Street,  New  York 


VKOETAUTK  PLANTS — UaLbago  Plants,  $1  per  1 ,000. 

Tomato'  f,  Hweot  Potatoes,  Peppers  and  Kggplants,  $2  per 
1,000.  Cauliflower, $2. RO  per  1,000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

KKVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Alhcnlu,  N.  ,1. 


Peach 
Baskets 

2,  4,  G,  8,  10. 12,  14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  PltlCKS  and  CATALOGUE. 


COLES& COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
KSTA15I.ISHKI)  1884. 


WRITE  FOR 

QUOTATIONS 

We  have  a  complete  list 
of  commercial  varieties 
of  first  grade  apple  trees  for 
sale  at  popular  prices. 

•I  Agents  wanted  to  handle  our  line  of 
nursery  stock . 

STONE  &  WELLINGTON, 

TORONTO,  Ontario. 

II  . 

PEACH  TREES 

FALL  I9IO  SPRING  1911 

Wo  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  outer  j 
orders  now  lor  just  wlmt  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don't  Do  disappointed 
again  the  coming  soason  but  order  now.  ' 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  l>y  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  tho  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES. 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


Dreer’ s  Garden  Supplies 

Write  to-day  for  our  Tool  Catalogue  of  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments;  Dreer  Lawn  Mower,  Lawn  Rollers,  Rakes,  etc., 
also  Fertilizers  for  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Y°ur  Own  Threshing  ! 
■  ®  You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 

in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 


ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 

are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  theii 
own  work.  Herewith  ib  shown  Kills  Cham¬ 
pion  No  !i  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  tlieso 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  lo  meet  all  needs. 

Wc  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse- Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  slicllers,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 


conveni¬ 
ent  time 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS . 


Potlstown,  Pa. 


Summer 
Work  Is  On 


and  tlie  old  wagon  wheels  may  not  last  through 
it.  Now’s  the  time  to  attend  to  that  matter. 

Get  a  Set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  For  Your 
Old  Wagon  NOW— We  Can  SMp  RIGHT  AWAY 

Electric  Steel  Wheels  will  make  you  sure  of  a  good  wagon — one  that 
won’t  be  breaking  down  on  you.  You  will  not  be  afraid  to  put  on  big 
loads,  and  you  will  find  all  kinds  of  farm  work  so  much  easier.  Low 
down,  easy  lifting.  Easier  for  you,  easier  for  the  horses. 

Make  Your  Old  Wagon  New 

Don’t  think  it  will  take  a  long  time  or  that  it  will  ho  a  hard  job  to  get  wlieels  to  fit. 
Just  leave  that  to  us.  Write  us  and  wo  will  tell  you  just  exactly  bow  to  measure 
your  axles,  what  sizes  to  order,  and  we  will  get  your  solid  Electric  Steel  Wlieels 
hack  to  you  In  a  jiffy.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  We  are  doing  it  every 
day  for  hundreds  of  farmers.  It  will  take  only  a  few  days  to  fix  you  up  with  tho 
best  wagon  you  ever  had  for  hay  and  grain  hauling,  hauling  manure,  stone,  com 
fodder,  etc.  And  we’ll  do  it  out  of  your  old  wagon.  Cost  so  little  it’s  hardly  worth 
considering.  Of  course  we 


have  the  complete  Electric 
Steel  Wheeled  Handy  Wa¬ 
gon  for  you  if  you  want 
it— all  ready  to  ship.  Don't 
waste  more  time.  Fill  out  and  send  this  coupon 
to-day  or  write  us  a  postal.  You  can  have  your 
Wheels  or  complete  Wagon  in  just  a  few  days. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL 
COMPANY 

Box  48  Quincy,  Ill. 
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TREATMENT  OF  OLD  ASPARAGUS  BED. 

R.  F.  R.,  Richmond,  Va. — I  have  just 
bought  a  farm  near  hero.  The  soil  is  yel¬ 
lowish  clay,  somewhat  sandy  on  top,  with 
small  gravel  scattered  sparsely  all  through 
the  soil.  There  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  in  asparagus  that  has  had  no  atten¬ 
tion  in  four  years,  covered  with  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  wire  grass,  but  the  asparagus 
has  grown  into  bushes,  or  plants,  about 
three  feet  high  and  quite  thick.  The  ground 
was  cultivated  in  furrows  or  hilled  in 
ridges  like  corn.  Will  it  hurt  to  plow  it 
down  before  the  bushes  ripen  the  seed, 
and  to  plow  the  ground  level?  The  grass 
to  be  raked  up  and  burnt  to  kill  it.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  what  will  be  the 
best  to  try  and  bring  it  back  so  as  to  make 
old  roots  give  a  fair  yield.  A  part  of  the 
place  is  in  broom  sedge,  which  I  believe 
indicates  sour  land.  I  am  told  that  there 
are  white  grubs  in  it.  Could  watermelons 
and  cantaloupes  bo  raised  on  such  land, 
and  if  so  would  the  grubs  eat  the  seed? 
How  would  field  peas  or  Soy  beans  grow 
on  such  soil? 

Ans. — The  hilling  or  ridging  has  been 
necessitated  either  from  the  fact  that  as¬ 
paragus  roots  tend  to  get  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  surface  or  perhaps  because 
the  grower  wanted  to  cut  the  shoots  un¬ 
der  ground  and  white.  You  can  plow 
it  now  and  turn  the  sod  over  and  har¬ 
row,  but  whether  you  can  level  the  land 
or  not  will  depend  on  how  deep  the 
crowns  of  the  roots  are  in  the  ground. 
I  would  turn  the  sod  from  the  rows  very 
shallowly,  so  that  the  grass  can  be  more 
easily  raked  out.  But  in  the  rows  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  hoe  out 
the  grass.  Then,  after  getting  the  grass 
out,  you  should  give  the  plot  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  or  1,000  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  high  grade  fertilizer  and  cul¬ 
tivate  it  clean  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Broom  sedge  will  flourish  on  land 
that  is  acid  better  than  better  grass  will. 
It  makes  a  very  tough  mass  of  roots  that 
are  rather  slow  to  decay,  and  like  any 
old  sod  it  may  be  infested  with  white 
grubs,  the  larvae  of  the  May  beetle. 
But  if  plowed  now,  these  may  be  caught 
in  the  pupa  state  and  destroyed  before 
coming  out  perfect  beetles.  Then  you 
may  grow  a  late  crop  of  melons  on  it, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  plant  it  to  late 
potatoes.  _  You  can  get  cold  storage  seed 
potatoes  in  Richmond,  and  these  planted 
the  first  of  July  and  well  fertilised 
should  make  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  on 
such  land.  w.  F.  massey. 


THE  RICHEST  LAND  IN  THE  WORLD. 

E.  I'.  8.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. — I  have 
just  bought  a  tract  of  GO  acres,  one  mile 
from  excellent  local  market,  where  all 
tilings  are  highest  price  possible.  Four 
acres  was  a  feed  lot  and  slaughter  pen  for 
10  years  or  longer,  where  numbers  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs  were  fed  largely  on  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  hulls  and  corn.  Lot  is  covered 
nearly  a  foot  with  this  aged  manure,  blood, 
offal,  and  about  a  carload  of  bones.  How 
can  I  use  this  lot  to  best  advantage  for 
orchard  and  truck  between?  I  want 
apples,  cherries,  plums,  apricots  and  pears. 
What  varieties  for  this  district,  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Texas,  next  Oklahoma,  rainfall  30 
inches,  ground  never  freezes  two  inches, 
level  river  bottom  soil,  two  to  four  feet  to 
red  clay,  sandy  line-grained  chocolate  loam, 
25  feet  above  low  water  mark  in  river, 
drainage  perfect,  can  be  irrigated.  I  want 
quality  first,  as  our  market  never  asks  the 
price  if  it  is  right.  On  other  side  of  river 
1  have  40  acres,  all  sandy  made  land,  na¬ 
tive  grass  eight  feet  high,  never  gets  dry, 
but  drains  immediately  after  rain,  average 
18  feet  above  low  water,  overflows  for  a 
day  once  in  four,  five  or  eight  years,  has  on 
it  hundreds  of  two  to  four  year  seedling 
pecan  trees,  from  seed  left  by  overflow, 
also  some  large  cottouwood  and  hearing 
pecans,  willows  and  brush.  I  would  like 
to  divide  this  to  pecans,  Catalpa  and 
grapes,  with  ten  acres  left  for  Alfalfa.  May 
I  hope  for  success  with  grapes  and  apples 
on  such  land?  I'ecans,  Alfalfa  and  Catalpa 
are  certain.  I  have  never  grown  any  nut 
trees,  have  had  small  experience  with  fruits 
for  market;  first-class  truck  farmer.  I  aim 
to  make  this  permanent  home,  llow  can 
I  do  it  best? 

A  ns. — If  pecan  trees  are  scattered  over 
all  the  60  acres  sufficiently  to  make  a 
grove,  that  is  from  50  to  100  feet  apart, 
question  of  what  to  do  with  it  would 
be  settled  forever.  A  pecan  grove  it 
would  be.  I  would  at  once  proceed  to 
work  over  the  trees  to  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  known  and  never  stop  until  it  was 
all  a  good  stand  of  them.  Anywhere  in 
Texas  or  in  any  of  the 'Southern  States 
where  pecan  trees  have  come  up  natur¬ 
ally,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  what  nature  intended  the 
land  to  produce.  The  crops  of  rich 
nuts  that  it  will  produce,  if  properly 
handled  will  repay  with  increasing  prof¬ 
its  for  a  century  or  two  almost  any  ex¬ 
pense  that  is  likely  to  be  incurred  in 
getting  the  natural  trees  changed  to  the 
improved  kinds.  Pecans  do  not  grow 
naturally  on  poor  soil.  They  are  nearly 
always  found  in  the  rich  river  and  creek 
bottoms  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  of 


Texas,  and  to  some  extent  in  Mexico. 
There  is  where  they  flourish  best  of  all, 
although  they  may  be  made  to  grow  and 
do  grow  and  bear  well  elsewhere. 

If  there  ever  was  a  tract  of  land 
richer  than  this  old  stock  lot  I  have 
never  heard  of  it.  The  land  being  nat¬ 
urally  rich  and  then  used  as  a  place  to 
feed  cattle  and  hogs  for  years  past,  it 
must  be  extra  well  suited  to  grow  what¬ 
ever  is  suited  to  that  climate,  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  occasionally  over¬ 
flowed.  I  have  been  on  those  rich  bot¬ 
tom  lands  along  the  Trinity,  Red  and 
other  rivers  of  Northern  Texas,  and 
know  that  there  is  no  more  productive 
land  in  all  the  country.  The  floods  that 
occur  sometimes  sweep  off  the  annual 
crop,  but  even  these  are  grown  with 
good  profit  notwithstanding  occasional 
losses.  Such  land  is  too  valuable  to  be 
left  idle,  but  I  would  never  plant  it  to 
Catalpa  trees,  although  they  would  make 
fine  growth  and  produce  valuable  timber 
within  a  few  years.  Nor  would  I  plant 
apple  trees  on  it.  That  soil  and  climate 
will  produce  apples,  but  not  so  well  as 
in  more  northern  sections.  Grapes  will 
grow  there,  too,  and  I  would  have  what 
may  be  needed  for  home  use,  as  should 
be  done  with  apples,  but  for  profit  the 
pecan  should  occupy  the  main  part  of 
the  land,  which  will  succeed  far  better 
on  land  subject  to  overflow.  As  the 
place  is  to  be  made  into  a  permanent 
home,  the  planting  of  sufficient  fruit 
trees  and  other  things  that  are  necessary 
for  comfort  and  pleasure  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  natural  pecan  trees,  no 
matter  what  their  size  or  age,  should 
not  be  left  to  stand  nearer  than  50  feet 
apart,  and  75  to  100  feet  is  better.  Be¬ 
tween  them,  unless  the  trees  are  very 
large  and  shade  the  ground,  truck  crops 
and  berries  mav  be  grown.  Tilling  the 
soil  will  do  the  pecan  trees  good.  All 
other  trees  must  be  cut  out  and  the 
ground  kept  cultivated  or  in  pasture,  the 
former  being  the  better  way.  The  little 
pecan  trees  should  be  budded  with 
choice  varieties,  beginning  the  coming 
July  and  continuing  so  long  as  the  bark 
will  peel  freely.  This  is  expert  work, 
and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  do  the  work  properly.  The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Houston 
has  a  publication  giving  very  good  di¬ 
rections  how  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
All  large  trees  must  be  cut  back  next 
Winter  that  young  sprouts  may  grow 
out  next  year  and  be  budded  at  the 
proper  time.  It  will  take  several  years 
to  get  the  new  tops  on  the  trees,  but  it 
will  pay  abundantly.  There  are  several 
good  varieties  that  have  been  well  test¬ 
ed,  and  some  of  them  are  of  Texas  ori¬ 
gin.  Among  them  are  Stuart,'  Van 
Deman,  Young,  Success,  Schley,  Halbert, 
Daisy  and  Moneymaker.  If  there  is  a 
part  of  the  tract  not  naturally  set  to 
pecan  grove,  or  too  wide  spaces  between 
the  trees  others  should  be  planted  to 
complete  it.  Every  acre  of  pecan  grove 
at  bearing  age  will  be  worth  from  $500 
to  $1,000,  which  is  a  moderate  estimate, 
judging  by  what  is  now  being  gathered 
from  really  choice  trees. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


AN  ENGLISH  FERTILIZER  CASE. 

Mark  Lane  Express  for  May  2  gives 
an  account  of  an  English  fertilizer  case. 
An  agent  of  a  fertilizer  company  sold  a 
mixture  which  he  claimed  was  suitable 
or  superior  for  growing  turnips.  A 
farmer  bought  this  mixture  and  used  it 
on  turnips — about  1,506  pounds  per  acre.- 
As  the  season  went  on  it  was  evident 
that  the  mixture  was  a  failure.  The 
farmer  got  witnesses  and  “proofed”  the 
turnips — that  is,  proved  where  this  mix¬ 
ture  was  used  and  weighed  or  measured 
the  crop.  Another  kind  of  fertilizer 
yielded  15%  tons  to  the  acre,  while  the 
turnip  mixture  gave  only  4%  tons  of 
poor  turnips.  Farmers  testified  that 
there  would  have  been  a  better  crop  if 
none  of  the  mixture  had  been  used.  The 
farmer  refused  to  pay  for  the  goods,  and 
the  fertilizer  manufacturer  sued  to  re¬ 
cover  the  price.  The  court  held  that 
since  the  fertilizer  failed  to  come  up  to 
guarantee  or  promise  the  farmer  was 
released  from  his  responsibility.  This 
farmer  then  put  in  a  claim  for  £30,  or 
about  $150 — which  was  stated  by  the 
judge  as  follows: 

lie  should  have  had  an  average  crop  of  47 
tons  on  the  three  acres  which  were  sown 
with  turnips,  hut  which  produced  nothing 
of  any  value.  For  buying  and  carting  tur¬ 
nips  that  year  he  had  to  pay  10s.  per 
ton,  so  that  47  tons  lost  involved  an  out¬ 
lay  of_  £23  10s.  In  addition  to  this  he 
paid  £5  12s.  Gd.  for  bone  manure,  and  the 
balance  of  17s.  Gd.  represents  the  value 
of  the  farmyard  manure  also  applied  for 
the  corn  crop.  The  claim  does  not  appear 
to  be  overstated. 

In  this  case  the  farmer  stated  that 
he  relied  upon  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  fertilizer  agent  to  supply  plant 
food  for  the  turnips.  He  lost  his  crop 
through  doing  so,  and  therefore,  under 
this  English  law,  was  not  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  fertilizer,  but  was  entitled 
to  damages. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TOJBUILDIOR  REMODEL 

your  old  building?  If  so,  write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  proof  that 


Is  Cheaper  and  Better  Than 
Lath  and  Plaster 

This  practical  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster  ls'easily 
nailed  to  studding,  being  applied  dry,  it  is  at  once 
ready  for  decoration— paint,  paper  or  burlap.  Saves 
time  and  labor;  is  clean  and  sanitary;  proof  against 
cold,  heat,  dampness,  vermin. 

bishopric  Wall  board  is  made  of  kiln-dried  dressed 
lath,  IMBEDDED  in  hot  Asphalt  Mastic,  and  sur¬ 
faced  with  sized  cardboard;  is  cut  at  the  factory  into 
uniform  sheets  4  x  4  ft.  sq.  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  _  These  sheets 
(delivered  in  cratesjare  easily  and  quickly 
nailed  to  studding  ready  for  wall  paper, 
paint  or  burlap. 

Guaranteed  Proof  Against  Moisture,  Heal, 

Cold,  Sound  and  Vermin 

It?i  ManyUhfjs:— Biahoprlc  Wall  Board  In  usod 
for  dwelling,  ploaauro,  health  rcaort  and  factory 
Jmildmpp*,  now  partitions  in  old  builtliiiKH,  finish¬ 
ing  allies,  collars,  porches,  laundries,  KuragoB. 

Price  $ 2. SO  per  100  sq.  ft.  or  $6.40  per 
crate  of  256  sq.  ft.  f.o.  b.  factories ,  New 
Orleans ,  Cincinnati  or  Alma^  Mich. 

Write  today  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet. 


i/iieapesE  iur  rrame  or 
Cement  Buildings 

Bishopric  Sheathing  is  made  of  same  materials  and 
in  the  same  way  as  Wall  board,  but  finish  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  so  fine  and  therefore  costs  less.  It  is  cheaper 
than  lumber,  affords  better  protection,  is  applied  in 
less  time,  makes  a  smoother  job  and  does  away  with 
building  paper.  Bishopric  Sheathing,  like  Wall  board, 
is  delivered  in  crates  ready  for  immediate  application. 

It  is  guaranteed  proof  against  heat,  cold,  damp¬ 
ness,  sound  and  vermin.  Allows  dead 
air  space  between  laths  and  weather 
board,  forming  splendid  insulation. 

Our  free  booklet  fully  explains  its 
many  uses  and  advantages  over  lumber 
in  both  frame  and  cement  construction. 
Also  used  with  excellent  results  as  a 
lining  for  dairy  barns,  poultry  houses, 
stables  or  other  outdoor  buildings. 

Price  $2  per  100  sq.ft,  or  $5.12  per  crato 
of  256  sq.  ft.  f.  o.  b.  New  Orleans. 
Cincinnati  or  Alma,  Mich. 

DEALERS.  WRITE  FOR  PROPOSITION. 


THE  MASTIC  WALL  BOARD  &  ROOFING  MFC.  CO.  43  East  Third  St,  Cincinnati,  0- 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  C0.y 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
v  Affecft  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Fiat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Ligiit  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Poston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


when  and  where  you  want  it,  no  matter 
where  the  well  or  spring  may  be  located. 

They  are  durably  made,  moderately 
priced  and  cost  little  to  keep  in  order. 
Built  to  meet  every  condition  and 
service.  Write  for  our  free  book. 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Home" 

It  will  tell  you  how  best  to  solve  water 
supply  problems— pumps  $3.00  to  $300. 

When  you  buy  a  puntp  see  that 
it  bears  the  name  "GOULDS." 

It  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


THE  GOULDS  MFC.  COMPANY 
No.  ‘58  West  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  My 
Big  FREE  Book 

to"\^V■vn  This  Is  just  a  little 
ad  but  It  will  bring 
you  my  Jflg  1910  Book  Free— 8  cents 
postage  paid  by  mo.  Show  you  over  125 
Styles  aud  save  youj20.50or  up  it  you’ll 

Write  a  Postal 

Boo  my  Split  Hickory  Auto-Scat,  color- 
Illustrated  In  book.  Prices  will 
astonish  you.  All  sold  on  SO 
Days’  ltoad  Test — 2-Ycar  Guar 
tee. 


an 
now. 


Also  harness.  Wrlto  me 


H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Sta.  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

This  cross-section  shows  why  it  lasts. 

RBBMBMBMHBBWMBBTrinidad  Take  Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
■■■BBOBBCm  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Ask  any  wideawake  dealer  for  Genasco.  And 
get  the  up-to-date  fastening— the  Kant-lcak 
Kleet.  Does  away  with  cement  and  large  nails. 
Look  for  the  trademark  and  insist  on  the  gen¬ 
uine.  Write  for  Good  Roof  Guide  book  and 
samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  ami  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco _  Chicago 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCE*"0  HONOR 


CALDWELL  SPECIAL-S93. 10 


belter  4M 

than  mine 


Money  cannot  buy  a 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine 

and  I  am  ready  to 
prove  it  as  I  want 
you  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied. Let 
me  sendyou  tliisen- 
gine.free  of  all  charge, 

You  may  use  it  for  sixty  days 
-I’ll  even  pay  the  return  charges 
if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  It. 
Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
but  will  last  a  life  time  and 
always  give  satisfaction. 

Try  tile  Caldwell  Special  on 
vour  place.  Write  me. 
CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 

511  Commercial  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Biggest  Hay  Press 

Profits 

Made  With 

DAIN 

Presses 


Daln  Pull  Power  or  Bolt  Tower 
Presses  make  largest  number 
of  perfect  bales  each  day  with 
fewer  hands,  lightest  work, 
smallest  repair  expense.  Sim¬ 
ple  steel  construction.  No 
clumsy  step-over  pitman,  no 
troublesome  toggle  joints. 
Patented  tucker  mukessmooth 
ended  bales  that  puck  closely 
and  sell  quickest.  Don’t  buy 
a  press  beroro  you  get  some 
very  important  information 
from  us.  Write  today. 

I  DAIN  MFC.  CO. 802  Vine 


ffERE/r/S- 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

Tho  most  wonderful  farm  tool  over  invonted. 
Two  harrows  in  ono.  Throws  tho  dirt  out.  then 
_  in,  leaving  tho  land  level  and  truo. 
kl  If  A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Needs 

*  no  Tongue  Truck.  Jointed  Pole. 

Bowaro  of  Imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
839  Main  8t., 
lligguiiuin,  Good. 
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THE  RURAL  NE  W- VORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Food  Question. — I  confess  that 
the  interest  shown  in  this  matter  of  sim¬ 
ple  food  astonishes  me.  We  pet  letters 
nearly  every  day  from  people  who  take 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  majority 
put  up  a  strong  argument  against  the 
use  of  meat,  and  offer  their  own  health 
conditions  as  proof.  A  few  condemn 
such  argument  as  theories  of  “cranks” 
and  declare  that  meat  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  them.  On  man  tells  me  that 
he  has  tried  eating  grain,  nuts,  efc.,  and 
finds  that  he  cannot  do  his  work  unless 
part  of  his  food  is  in  the  form  of  meat. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  is  the 
following,  which  I  give  simply  because 
it  gives  us  much  to  think  about: 

I  like  your  Hope  Farm  philosopher.  lie 
comes  to  us  like  a  breeze  from  the  pine 
woods.  lie  is  now  pondering  the  meat-eat¬ 
ing  problem  as  we  all  have  done  or  will 
some  day  do. 

I  would  suggest  that,  as  to  whether  man 
should  eat  meat  or  an  exclusively  veget¬ 
able  diet,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  survey 
man's  origin,  and  consider  what  he  came 
from  and  what  he  is.  Man  represents  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid  of  manifest  creation, 
and  into  his  making  have  entered,  as  nec¬ 
essary  elements,  all  those  factors  below  him. 

In  the  primeval  mineral  lay  the  unde¬ 
veloped  vegetable,  together  with  the  Di¬ 
vine  Urge  to  develop  it.  In  the  course 
of  evolution  along  the  plan  and  in  due 
course  of  time,  this  was  done. 

The  vegetable,  then,  being  the  developed 
mineral  in  turn  contained  within  itself  the 
undeveloped  animal  and  the  Divine  Urge  to 
develop  it.  The  animal  arrived — the  new¬ 
er  and  higher  kingdom ;  but  still,  contain¬ 
ing  the  elements,  and  being  representative, 
of  thi>  two  lower,  the  vegetable  and  mineral, 
and  holding,  undeveloped,  a  still  higher 
being,  Man,  along  with  the  Divine  Urge  to 
develop  him.  This,  also,  was  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  time,  man  was  created  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  plan  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  man  evolved  from  the  three  lower 
kingdoms  or  forms  of  matter ;  containing 
within  himself,  and  being  representative  of, 
the  materials  of  which  he  was  built  (as 
surely  as  a  brick  house  is  representative  of 
its  integral  bricks)  and  also  containing — - 
undeveloped — soul,  together  with  the  in¬ 
sistent  Divine  Urge  to  develop  it,  by  earthly 
experience,  into  an  immortal  spiritual  indi¬ 
vidual.  Thus  we  lind  man  to-day  as  we  see 
him  every  day.  As  a  physical  man  out  of 
the  earth  he  came,  of  the  earth  he  is,  to  the 
earth  he  returns.  Of  the  mineral,  the  vege¬ 
table  and  the  animal  lie  is  constructed,  lie 
represents  all  below  him,  as  is  the  manifest 
order  in  all  creation.  His  physical  economy 
requires  all  these  elements  for  success  in 
the  struggle  for  existence ;  in  proportions, 
however,  taring  widely  in  different  individ¬ 
uals.  Man’s  intellectual,  magnetic  and 
electrical  attitude  to  the  world  vacillates 
from  positive  to  negative  as  the  animal  or 
the  vegetable  dietetic  element  preponderates. 
Hare  individual  exceptions  prove  this  a  rule, 
but  then  there  are  sufficient  other  proofs  to 
make  it  certain.  We  are  still  animals.  We 
may  as  well  face  it.  It  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  We  came  by  it  honestly.  It 
is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  great  game. 
There  are  reasons  for  it.  Hut  it  is  only  a 
stage.  Progress  is  the  slogan  throughout 
creation,  and  as  man  grows  more  refined, 
more  spiritual,  the  proportion  of  animal  to 
vegetable  food  necessary  will  diminish  ;  less 
of  all  kinds  will  be  needed.  As  it  requires 
to  dawn  on  us  generally  that  love,  justice , 
kindness,  simplicity,  are  the  only  attributes 
of  civilization  worthy  the  name,  the  neces- 
sitv  of  a  positive  attitude  toward  our 
brother  will  vanish,  and  with  it  will  go  our 
daily  meat.  Some  have  perceived  this 
dawn  already  and  give  unconscious  evi¬ 
dence  and  its  benign  influence  in  their 
daily  lives.  Doubtless  the  Hope  Farm  man’s 
vegetarian  friend  is  one  of  these  developed 
souls,  these  reflections  of  Heaven  on  earth 
whose  sweet  simplicity  and  serene  cheerful¬ 
ness  radiate  a  blessed  sunshine  into  the 
dark  corners  of  this  dear  old  earth  with  its 
multitudes  of  ignorant  children  groping 
blindly  for  elusive  happiness  without  when 
the  source  of  a’l  happiness  lies  within, 

Maryland.  John  f.  kbenan,  m.  d. 

I  once  told  the  trainer  of  a  prize 
fighter  that  he  could  do  a  great  thing 
by  feeding  his  man  on  a  vegetarian  diet 
entirely  Let  him  have  no  meat  at  all, 
and  then  if  he  could  whip  the  other 
man  a  great  demonstration  would  be 
made.  The  trainer  replied  that  he 
knew  he  could  fit  his  man  on  grains,- 
nuts  and  vegetables  so  that  his  flesh  and 
wind  and  muscle  would  be  perfect,  but  he 
would  be  too  good-natured  to  fight !  He 
must  feed  him  on  beef  as  nearly  raw 
as  possible  in  order  to  make  him  savage 
as  well  as  strong.  This  agrees  with 
what  Dr.  Keenan  tells  us,  and  it  is  prob- 
ablv  the  foundation  of  the  whole  matter. 
As  business  is  now  conducted  most  men 
feel  that  they  must  have  something  of 
the  savagery  of  the  prizefighter  in  order 
to  hold  their  own  . 

Farm  Notes. — This  weather  should 
keep  one  away  from  meat  if  the  above 
conclusions  are  right,  for  you  do  not 
need  flesh  to  make  you  feel  savage 
when  the  average  record  for  a  week  is 
five  rainy  days,  one  cloudy  and  one  part 
sunshine.  Green  peas  and  strawberries 
are  more  in  line  for  such  weather.  The 
Nott’s  Excelsior  peas  were  planted 


early  and  made  good  vine,  but  they 
would  not  fill  out  until  June  17.  Then 
they  tried  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
by  coming  all  at  once.  The  strawberry 
crop  will  be  less  than  half  what  we  ex¬ 
pected.  The  vines  never  were  larger, 
but  this  very  size  of  vine  has  proved 
a  disadvantage,  since  the  foliage  held 
the  moisture  around  the  berries.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  fruit  was  able  to  rinen, 
but  it  did  color  up,  though  the  flavor 
was  poor  and  the  berries  are  soft.  Pick¬ 
ing  has  been  done  mostly  in  the  rain — 
with  rubber  boots  on.  Since  we  have 
not  been  able  to  cut  runners  or  pull 
weeds  the  field  is  getting  to  be  a  sad 
tangle.  As  soon  as  picking  is  done  we 
shall  mow  off  the  tops  and  start  the 
cultivators  ripping  up  the  middles. 
There  will  be  a  great  cron  of  plants  at 
least.  We  are  not  at  all  discouraged 
at  the  loss  of  our  beautiful  fruit.  That 
comes  as  a  part  of  the  trade.  Farming 
or  fruit  growing  is  not  a  business  of  one 
season  but  for  life.  The  average  of  a 
term  of  years  is  what  we  figure  on. 
Cherry  picking  is  probably  worse  than 
picking  berries  in  this  wet  weather.  The 
tree  is  usually  like  a  sponge,  and  the 
least  jar  brings  down  a  shower.  I 
doubt  if  we  can  get  20  per  cent  of  our 
crops,  what  with  birds,  rot  and  wet.  . 
I  have  told  how  the  rye  hay  got  past  us 
this  year.  We  like  to  cut  it  when  in 
bloom  for  hay,  but  this  year  there  was 
no  possible  way  of  curing  it — so  we  let 
it  go.  It  looks  now  like  12  tons  or 
more  of  rye  straw,  and  grain  to  match. 
As  we  shall  not  need  the  rye  hay  this 
will  be  a  clear  gain  in  cash — for  that  is 
what  straw  and  grain  mean.  With  what 
we  have  in  sight  for  straw,  hay  and 
fodder,  our  barns  cannot  hold  the  crop. 
We  shall  not  tear  down  and  build  great¬ 
er,  but  make  a  covered  stack  outdoors. 
The  Alfalfa  should  have  been  cut  about 
June  15,  but  there  was  no  way  of  curing 
it.  We  are  now  going  ahead  with  cut¬ 
ting  at  the  first  sign  of  the  sun.  First 
will  come  Alfalfa,  then  the  Orchard 
grass  in  the  big  orchard  and  then  the 
clover.  We  intend  to  cut  and  follow 
closely  with  the  tedder,  shaking  the  hay 
up  thoroughly.  It  will  be  raked  and 
cocked  at  night,  and  if  the  weather 
threatens  a  cap  will  be  put  on.  The 
next  day  the  cock  will  be  opened  and 
shaken  up  whenever  the  wind  blows.  I 
realize  that  hay  making  this  year  will 
be  an  anxious  business,  but  that  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  staying  by  it.  .  . 

There  is  one  flow  of  water  that  does  me 
good,  and  that  is  the  run  out  of  our  new 
drains.  That  runs  freely  with  a  good 
stream.  That  old  “eyesore”  which  we 
never  could  plow  except  in  a  severe 
drought  is  now  being  turned  over  for 
late  sweet  corn.  It  plows  up  black  and 
fine,  and  will  be  one  of  the  best  fields 
on  the  farm.  This  is  the  best  argument 
for  drainage  I  ever  ran  across.  .  .  . 

We  hoped  to  work  those  potatoes  at 
least  twice  during  the  week  ending  June 
18  and  spray  once  but  we  were  unable 
to  get  into  the  field  at  all.  Those  pota¬ 
toes  are  on  an  old  Alfalfa  sod  and  ought 
to  be  cultivated  thoroughly.  The  grass 
is  gaining  on  us,  but  if  we  can  only  have 
a  few  days  of  sun  and  wind  we  will 
fix  it.  The  potato  vines  are  fine,  but 
they  ought  to  be  sprayed.  In  spite  of 
the  hard  season  we  never  had  at  this 
time  a  better  outlook  for  a  potato  crop. 

.  .  .  The  corn  grows  slowly.  We 

planted  about  four  acres  more  June  15. 
Our  flint  corn  usually  makes  sound 
grain  before  frost  when  planted  at  this 
date.  If  we  are  to  have  any  season  at 
all  this  year  it  will  be  tacked  on  after 
Summer.  That  is  what  I  bank  on  in 
planting  late  corn.  We  put  tar  on  the 
seed  corn  as  usual  this  year,  and  have 
had  a  curious  experience  with  crows. 
They  seem  to  have  left  all  the  corn 
alone  except  in  one  field.  This  is  the 
peach  orchard  where  we  plowed  half  of 
the  sod  and  planted  corn  as  a  test.  In 
this  orchard  the  crows  pulled  out  over 
one-third  of  the  corn.  We  replanted, 
and  Mr.  Crow  came  back,  dug  up  the 


tarred  corn  and  apparently  liked  it. 
Why  these  birds  should  work  thorough¬ 
ly  in  this  one  field  and  fly  over  several 
other  cornfields  to  get  to  it  is  too  much 
for  me.  I  see  no  way  of  handling  them 
except  to  poison  a  few  and  hang  them  up 
as  a  warning.  .  .  .  My  mails  are 
prettv  well  filled  with  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  troubled  about  wet  weather. 
Well,  gentlemen,  we  can’t  help  it.  Most 
of  us  would  have  less  to  trouble  us  if 
we  had  spent  more  time  ditching  and 
putting  in  stones  or  tile.  I  have  had 
my  lesson  in  drainage.  Sure  as  you 
live  a  drought  will  follow  this  deluge. 
Let  us  get  our  crops  in  as  well  as  we 
can  and  stand  ready  to  keep  some  of 
this  water  in  the  soil  for  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust.  We  shall  need  it  then.  Hope 
Farm  has  lost  the  berry  crop,  but  other 
things  which  we  hardly  expected  will 
more  than  make  it  up,  and  you  cannot 
induce  us  to  find  any  fault. 

The  following  question  is  sent  to  the 
Hope  Farm  man: 

I  have  a  19  year  old  Ben  Davis  orchard 
on  sandy  gravelly  soil  with  a  heavy  crop  of 
clover.  Shall  I  plow  this  clover  under  when 
in  blossom,  cut  and  let  lie  where  it  falls, 
cure  it  for  hay,  or  let  it  go  back  on  the 
ground  of  its  own  accord?  This  orchard 
has  had  a  crop  of  apples  every  year  since 
it  was  seven  or  eight  years  old.  i.  S.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  can  only  answer  from  our  condition 
here  in  New  Jersey.  This  year  is  wet 
and  we  have  hay  enough.  I  should 
therefore  cut  the  clover  and  let  it  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  I 
should  not  care  to  plow  under  clover 
at  this  season.  It  would  force  too 
much  growth  on  the  trees.  If  I  needed 
hay  I  should  take  part  of  this  clover  out, 
but  I  think  the  orchard  will  be  better 
and  that  it  will  pay  to  leave  it  all  on 
the  ground.  I  am  speaking  of  our  con¬ 
ditions  here.  This  is  no  general  rule, 
for  Wayne  County  has  different  condi¬ 
tions,  and  local  practice  may  be  differ¬ 
ent. 

Roys  and  Farms. — I  heard  Dean  Rus¬ 
sell  of  Wisconsin  the  other  day  say  that 
the  best  part  of  this  “Back  to  the  farm” 
movement  was  not  in  calling  new  people 
from  town,  but  in  making  sure  that 
more  boys  remained  at  home.  He  is 
right,  and  wherever  I  go  it  is  evident 
that  farmers  are  thinking  this  over. 
Here  is  a  letter  like  dozens  of  others 
we  receive : 

I  bought  at  an  auction  a  marc  to  drop  a 
colt  early  in  .Tunc.  Our  farm  is  small ;  we 
sell  all  except  berries  to  the  people.  We 
have  at  present  not  more  than  one-fourth 
acre  in  grass;  will  have  1%  acre  in  pas¬ 
ture  next  year,  and  we  know  only  very  little 
about  horse  raising.  But  we  have  two 
boys  17  and  14  years  old  who  refuse  to 
leave  the  farm.  In  order  to  make  good 
farmers  out  of  them  we  would  like  to  raise 
a  few  colts.  Do  you  think  we  can  do  it? 

New  York.  a.  k.  e. 

You  cannot  hope  to  do  much  with 
horse  raising  without  good  pasture. 
Your  farm  is  small  for  this  work.  You 
might  keep  a  team  of  brood  mares,  or 
get  a  couple  of  Shetlands  for  the  boys, 
but  good  grass  ought  to  go  with  colts. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  a 
good  colt  as  companion  for  a  bov.  He 
could  hardly  have  a  better  four-footed 
friend.  This  letter  shows  what  many 
farmers  are  thinking  about.  “Back  to 
the  farm”  may  be  well  enough,  but 
“stick  to  the  farm”  is  much  better,  and 
the  right  sort  of  plaster  is  needed  to 
make  the  stick.  n.  w.  c. 


July  2, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Let  ns  tell  you 

Why  the  O.  Ames  shovels  are  far  su¬ 
perior  in  every  particular  to  shovels  of  any 
other  make.  We  have  just  published  an 
interesting  and  instructive  booklet 
called  "Shovel  Facts"  which  will 
be  mailed  free  to  any  address  for 
asking. 

With  134  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  shovels  exclusively  we 
feel  fully  qualified  to  know  how 
shovels  ought  to  be  built. 

O.  Ames  shovel  designs 
and  construction 
are  based 


on  this 
knowledge 
experience  with 
the  result  that  O.  Ames 
shovels  are  the  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  the 
world.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  today  for  "Shovel 
Facts." 

Oliver  Ames  &  Sons 

CORPORATION 

Ames  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “ 
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DON’T  neglect  to  find  out  about 
The  Acre-An-IIour  Sifter, 

the  new  Invention.  Applies  dry 
Bordeaux,  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster  or 
Screened  Ashes  with  Paris  Green  to 
Potatoes,  Cucumbers,  Currants,  etc., 
ns  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  Covers 
instantly  and  perfectly  plant  3  ft.  in 
diameter;  one  man  can  treat  an  aero 
in  one  to  two  hours.  Best  implement 
for  the  business  ever  Invented.  Sam¬ 
ple  by  express,  75c.  Prepaid  by  mail 
only,  buyer’s  risk,  $1.  Splendid  in¬ 
ducement  tougents.  ACHIi-A.V-llOUR 
8IKTEK  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Limo  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  One  gallon 
makes  1G  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simidy  adding:  water. 

Send  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


1910  OEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


SIR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  1*2  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eightyears  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.H.DEYO  &  CO.  Binghamton, N.Y. 


Be  sure  this 
Label  is 
on  the 
pack¬ 
age 


Losses  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  through  leaf-eating 
insects  are  enormous,  and 
unnecessary.  Thousands  of 
farmers  have  cut  down  that 
loss  ninety  percent  by  spraying 
with  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  —  this  is  a  matter  of 
record — will  you  send  for  it? 

Swift’s  kills  all  leaf-eating  pests,  is  washed  off  the 
leaves  only  by  heaviest  rains,  cannot  scorch  or  burn 
foliage,  mixes  readily  with  water  and  stays  in  suspen¬ 
sion,  and  does  not  clog  the  pump.  It  increases  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  yield. 


Send  for  valuable  book  on  leaf-eating  insects.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  31  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ruralisms 


PECULIAR  SEED  PODS. 

Alfalfa,  wherever  known,  is  acclaimed 
first  position  among  forage  plants.  The 
farmer  who  has  a  fair  acreage  of  this 
productive,  quick-growing  and  nutritious 
legume  wants  no  other,  and  he  that  does 
not  possess  it  should  spare  no  effort  to 
establish  it  if  in  a  locality  where  it  can 
be  induced  to  grow.  The  high  value  of 
Alfalfa  as  a  stock  food  is  now  all  but 
universally  recognized,  and  its  triumph 
will  be  completed  by  the  world-wide 
extension  of  its  use  in  the  portable  form 
of  meal,  ground  from  the  cured  herbage. 
Alfalfa  hay  and  meal  are  rapidly  pushing 
their  way  into  markets  hitherto  devoted 
to  the  ordinary  grasses  and  clovers,  and 
once  in  they  come  to  stay.  Alfalfa  cul¬ 
ture  spreads  in  the  East  wherever  soil 
conditions  permit,  but  in  the  irrigated 
portions  of  the  West  it  extends  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  probable  production 
in  coming  years  will  be  enormous. 

Like  other  potentates,  however,  Al¬ 
falfa  stands  alone  among  a  host  of  poor 
relations  that  fail  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  except  for  their  oddity.  The 
genus  Medicago  contains  about  50 
species,  mostly  inconspicuous,  trailing, 
clover-like  plants,  though  a  few  attain 
the  dimensions  and  consistency  of  woodv 
shrubs,  all  native  to  Europe,  Asia  and 
North  Africa.  Alfalfa,  Medicago  sativa, 
is  the  only  one  of  present  horticultural 
importance.  M.  arborea,  the  tree  Alfal¬ 
fa,  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  eight 
feet  high,  has  some  claims  as  an  orna¬ 
mental,  but  cannot  endure  much  frost. 
The  foliage  is  attractive  and  the  stems 
hard  and  woody.  The  trailing  species 


Tulips  After  Blooming;  Paeonies. 

A.  L.  N.,  Hampton  Corners,  Me. — 1.  IIow 
should  I  care  for  tulip  bulbs?  Can  they  be 
taken  up  before  the  top  dies  down  so  as  to 
use  the  bed  for  other  plants,  and  how  care 
for  them?  2.  Also  the  care  of  paeonies? 
Mine  have  been  in  the  same  place  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  last  year  they  had 
but  few  blossoms  and  few  buds  this  year. 
I  have  the  white,  pink  and  white  and  dou¬ 
ble  rose. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  preferable  to  allow  the 
tops  of  the  tulips  to  die  down  before 
lifting;  they  are  then  dug,  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  shade  and  stored  away  in 
paper  bags  in  a  cool  dry  place.  But  we 
do  not  lift  our  tulip  bulbs  at  all  unless 
we  wish  to  replant  them,  which  is  done 
every  third  year.  The  surface  of  the  bed 
is  raked,  to  remove  trash,  and  Summer 
bedding  plants  are  set,  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  tulips,  or  we  sow  annuals 
at  any  time  desired.  We  prefer  this 
plan,  because  many  of  the  finest  tulips 
are  not  really  ready  to  be  dug,  at  the 
time  later  planting  should  be  done,  and 
as  they  die  down  they  are  out  of  sight. 
When  Petunias  are  used  to  follow  tulips, 
we  find  that  that  they  may  be  sown  in 
the  Fall,  when  the  tulips  are  set,  and 
they  come  up  early  to  follow  the  bulbs; 
indeed,  our  only  complaint  is  that  when 
we  once  start  a  Petunia  bed  these  plants 
remain  with  us  as  weeds  forever  after, 
but  they  are  so  gay  and  so  perpetually 
in  bloom  that  we  always  want  plenty 
of  them. 

2.  Paeonies  are  gross  feeders,  and  need 
rich  deep  soil  and  abundant  fertility.  If 
they  have  been  in  the  same  place  for  a 
number  of  years  they  are  likely  to  be 
starved,  unless  they  have  had  liberal  top¬ 
dressing.  With  proper  feeding  they  will 
grow  and  bloom  undisturbed  for  20 
years  or  more.  Keep  them  well  tilled; 


ECCENTRIC  SEED  PODS.  293. 


are  chiefly  known  as  bur  clovers,  from 
their  oddly  coiled  and  generally  spiny 
seed  pods,  a  number  of  which  are  shown 
in  Fig.  293.  These  pods  do  not  dehise 
or  crack  open  on  maturity  like  those  of 
the  pea  and  many  beans,  but  become 
very  light  on  drying  out  and  may  be 
borne  far  o'n  water  or  carried  about  in 
the  fleece  of  animals.  Indeed  the  com¬ 
mon  bur  clover  of  California,  M.  denti- 
culata,  an  introduced  species,  though  af¬ 
fording  considerable  nutritious  forage, 
is  a  great  nuisance  to  sheep  owners  on 
accounts  of  the  burs  getting  into  wool. 
The  spiniest  of  these  pods  are  probably 
those  borne  by  M.  echinus,  resembling 
in  appearance  a  young  sea  urchin,  whence 
the  specific  name.  Young  plants  of  this 
species  have  the  trifoliate  leaves  prettily 
marked  with  reddish  brown,  but  this  fea¬ 
ture  disappears  with  the  Summer  growth. 
The  other  kinds  shown  vary  little  in 
appearance  of  plant,  all  having  green 
clover-like  foliage,  vellow  blooms,  and 
being  annuals  or  Winter  perennials  in 
habit.  M.  Scutellaria,  however,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  smooth  snail-like  pods, 
well  brought  out  in  the  illustration. 
Seeds  are  offered  by  dealers  as  “vege¬ 
table  snails,”  and  this  variety  as  well  as 
M.  echinus,  the  sea  urchin  or  “hedge¬ 
hog,”  are  grown  by  European  garden¬ 
ers  as  horticultural  jokes,  the  pods  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  Scorpiurus  vermi- 
culata  and  S.  subvillosa  (“worms”  and 
“caterpillars”)  from  bean-like,  Old 
World  plants,  are  placed  as  surprises  in 
salads  and  soups.  The  imitations  are  in 
each  case  so  good  as  to  astonish  and  pos¬ 
sibly  disgust  the  uninitiated  diner.  These 
pods  are  harmless,  but  of  course  not 
edible.  Are  such  “jokes”  worth  while? 

v. 


during  the  growing  season  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  manure  is  very  help¬ 
ful.  In  the  Fall  give  a  good  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  manure,  and  fork  this  lightly  into 
the  ground  in  the  Spring.  In  a  dry 
season,  or  dry  situation,  they  will  be  the 
better  for  watering  while  the  buds  are 
forming;  drought  will  prevent  the  buds 
from  developing. 


Fertilizer  on  Potato  Seed. 

M.  P.  tV.,  Painesville,  0. — In  planting 
potatoes  by  hand  and  using  fertilizer  (soe- 
eial  potash  mixture)  is  it  necessary  to  cover 
or  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil,  and  how 
much  to  the  hill?  What  effect  would  it 
have  to  drop  the  potato  right  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer;  that  is,  a  good  handful  dropped  in 
the  row,  then  the  potato? 

Ans. — Many  brands  of  potato  fertil¬ 
izer  contain  considerable  acid  phosphate. 
This  and  some  other  chemicals  would 
injure  the  potato  sprouts  if  put  directly 
upon  them.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  a 
layer  of  earth  between  the  fertilizer  and 
the  seed  piece.  In  planting  bv  hand 
we  drop  the  seed  and  kick  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  soil  over  it.  The  fertilizer  is 
then  scattered  by  hand  in  a  wide  strip 
over  and  along  the  rows  and  filled  in 
and  covered  with  the  cultivator. 


Summer  Lime  -  Sulphur.  —  Just  a 
nionth  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  you 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  as 
a  Summer  spray  in  place  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  At  that  time  I  was  just  com¬ 
mencing  the  use  of  it  and  was  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  results.  Have  not 
used  any  Bordeaux  this  season,  lime- 
sulphur  only.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
express  an  opinion,  so  far  it  looks  prom¬ 
ising.  I  find  occasionally  a  little  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  foliage,  particularly  on  young 
pear  trees,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any 
material  injury.  Cherries  sprayed  will 
one  to  fifty  concentrated  solution  look 
fine,  no  leaf  injury  whatever. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  r.  Cornell. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mentiou  The  I 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
■‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


The  Truth  About  the  German 
Potash  Law. 

Among  Germany’s  most  important 
natural  resources  there  are  about  sev¬ 
enty  mines  that  furnish  the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  potash.  At  present  these  mines 
can  supply  more  potash  than  the  world 
is  using,  but  not  more  than  the  world 
can  use  profitably,  and  not  more  than 
the  world  would  be  using  if  farmers 
could  buy  potash  as  readily  as  they  can 
buy  other  things.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  there  is  a  tendency  for  some  of 
the  mines  to  try  to  get  more  than  their 
share  of  the  trade. 

In  the  past  the  mines  have  entered 
into  short  term  arrangements  to  sell 
their  products  through  a  single  com¬ 
pany,  organized  and  owned  by  the 
mines.  Each  mine  has  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  certain  fraction  of  the  world’s  de¬ 
mand  to  the  selling  company.  This 
fraction  was  known  as  the  quota  of  the 
mine.  As  new  mines  were  developed 
they  were  usually  assigned  a  fair  quota, 
but  occasionally  a  new  mine  declined 
to  sell  in  this  way  and  sought  to  secure 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  potash 
trade  by  selling  independently  and  usu¬ 
ally  at  slightly  lower  prices. 

When  the  last  selling  agreement  ex¬ 
pired  three  or  four  mines  undertook  to 
get  contracts  to  suonly  the  entire  Amer¬ 
ican  potash  trade,  which  is  a  little  over 
one-fourth  of  the  total  potash  trade  of 
the  world.  Had  they  succeeded  in  filling 
their  contracts  they  would,  of  course, 
have  had  much  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  business. 

Most  of  the  mines  are  owned  by 
private  stock  companies,  but  a  few  of 
them  arc  owned  by  the  Prussian  and 
other  German  States,  not  by  the  Royal 
Family,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated 
in  some  American  newspapers.  Owing 
to  the  action  of  a  few  mines  in  trying 
to  get  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
the  business,  the  German  Government 
passed  a  law  regulating  the  fraction  or 
quota  of  the  world’s  supply  that  each 
mine  might  sell,  and  providing  that 
each  mine  should  have  a  share  in  both 
the  export  and  the  home  trade. 

The  law  provides  for  a  commission  to 
enforce  the  law  and  lays  a  trifling  tax 
on  all  the  products  of  the  mines,  whether 
exported  or  used  at  home,  to  pay  for 
the  expenses  of  the  commission.  About 
half  of  this  tax  is  to  be  used  for  pub¬ 
licity  work  to  increase  the  potash  trade, 
and  the  remainder  is  to  be  applied  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  This  tax  is  not  greater  than 
the  usual  State  fertilizer  taxes  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  range  from  10  to  50  cents 
per  ton,  without  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  fertilizer.  The  German  tax  is  fairer, 
however,  in  that  it  takes  into  account 
the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  potash  compounds.  The 
tax  ranges  from  1»  cents  per  ton  on 
kainit  containing  12^  per  cent  potash,  to 
65  cents  on  muriate  of  potash.  As  one- 
half  of  this  goes  back  for  advertising 
expenses  previously  met  by  the  mines, 
the  only  additional  expense  imposed  by 
the  new  law  is  the  trifling  sum  of  from 
eight  to  33  cents  per  ton.  The  tax  is 
in  no  sense  an  export  tax,  but  is  paid 
on  every  pound  of  potash  whether  used 
in  Germany  or  sent  to  other  countries. 

1  here's  in  it  no  discrimination  against 
America  or  any  other  country. 

When  we  recall  that  the  ocean  freight 
rate  on  potash  salts  may  vary  as  much 
as  one  dollar  per  ton  in  a  single  month 
without  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  pot¬ 
ash  to  the  consumer  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  this  trifling  tax  for  administration 
purposes  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
potash  prices  than  the  state  tax  on  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  United  States  4ias  to  do 
with  the  selling  price  of  our  common 
fertilizers. 

The  law,  contrary  to  the  general  be¬ 
lief,  does  not  require  the  formation  of 


a  selling  company  or  syndicate.  Each 
mine  is  free  to  sell  its  share  of  export 
and  domestic  as  it  sees  fit,  but  it  must 
not  sell  for  export  at  a  less  price  than 
is  charged  to  German  buyers.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  this  to  give  the 
American  farmer  who  buys  potash  any 
cause  for  alarm.  Why,  then,  has  our 
State  Department  been  urged  to  protest 
so  vigorously  against  the  passage  of  this 
law?  Why  have  we  been  told  that  the 
law  means  we  must  pay  $20  more  per 
ton  for  all  our  potash  salts?  The  law 
provides  that  if  any  mine  shall  sell 
more  than  its  assigned  fair  share  it 
must  pay  on  the  excess  over  its  lawful 
share  a  much  higher  tax,  ranging  from 
about  $2.70  to  $19.50  per  ton.  This  will, 
of  course,  serve  to  restrict  the  mines  to 
the  legal  quota  of  each.  But  there  is  no 
intention  of  restricting  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  potash.  On  the  other  hand  the 
publicity  provisions  are  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption. 

The  American  fertilizer  companies 
sought  to  get  control  of  all  the  potash 
coming  to  America.  They  failed  to  do 
it.  They  never  intended  that  the  far¬ 
mer  should  get  Potash  salts  direct  from 
them  and  they  insisted  that  the  Germans 
should  sell  only  to  these  companies  and 
that  the  German  Kali  Works,  which  is 
the  American  Company  representing  the 
potash  mines,  should  cease  to  sell  mix¬ 
ers,  dealers  and  farmers. 

The  German  Kali  Works  was  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  getting  potash 
to  the  farmers,  local  dealers  and  mixers, 
at  fair  prices.  It  is  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  them  whether  they  sell  it  direct 
to  these  three  classes  or  whether  their 
offers  cause  the  fertilizer  manufacturers 
to  sell  it  to  them  at  fair  prices.  The 
fertilizer  manufacturers  do  not  want  the 
farmers  to  secure  potash  except  in  the 
form  of  mixed  goods  containing  about  98 
pounds  of  phosphate  and  filler  to  two 
pounds  of  potash  salts.  Home  mixing 
gives  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  ner¬ 
vous  chills.  It  means  the  farmer  may 
buy  raw  material,  compound  his  filler- 
free  fertilizer  at  a  marked  saving,  and, 
worst  of  all,  he  will  begin  to  figure  on 
the  money  he  has  been  paying  out  for 
filler  and  freight  on  it,  not  a  penny  of 
which  was  of  any  value  in  increasing  his 
crop. 

The  American  fertilizer  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  claimed  for  years  that  they 
sought  uniform  prices  for  potash  rather 
than  low  prices.  The  new  law  gives 
every  buyer  the  same  price.  But  their 
strenuous  objections  prove  what  many 
already  knew,  that  the  large  manufac¬ 
turer  does  not  want  the  mixer,  local 
dealer  or  farmer  to  buy  potash  at  all 
except  in  the  form  of  filler-loaded  mix¬ 
tures  which  place  the  cost  of  plant  food 

much  higher  than  it  can  be  sold  for  in 
raw  materials. — Ad/v. 


Martin  Fertilizers 

Again  in  the  lead  as  Crop  Producers  and  enrichers 
of  the  soil.  Manufactured  from  the  by-products 
of  our  own  seven  large  abattoirs  and  stockyards, 
they  are  every  pound  a  fertilizer,  containing 
double  the  value  of  rock,  rock-base,  leather  and 
cheap  materials  fertilizer.  No  cheap  tiller  or 
make  weight  used  In  our  brands.  Animal  Bono 
fertilizers  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  experience 
having  proven  their  power  to  build  up  and  enrich 
the  soil  for  the  after  crops.  We  want  responsible 
agents. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg'.,  Pittsburg',  Pa« 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  ami  town¬ 
ship-  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35.  Elyria,  Ohio. 


OUR.  NEU/  TRADE-MARK 

TRADE-MARK 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about 

Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilisers 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumus,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibors  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  c  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  season  is  young  yet,  but  we  have  stronger  faith 
than  ever  that  lime-sulphur  or  some  other  sulphur 
compound  is  to  prove  a  substitute  for  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  The  evidence  is  accumulative,  and  it  grows 
stronger  all  the  time. 

* 

You  may  think  Prof.  King’s  article  on  saving  mois¬ 
ture  by  cultivating  about  as  timely  as  planting  rose 
bushes  in  December.  But  wait !  We  may  be  soaked 
now,  but  dry  days  are  coming.  Before  long  you  may 
be  calling  for  a  shower.  There  is  water  enough  in  the 
soil  now,  and  we  must  hold  it  there  for  use  in  July  and 
August.  We  shall  keep  the  cultivators  moving  when¬ 
ever  we  can  get  through  the  corn. 

* 

A  case  is  reported  where  a  retail  dealer  in  New 
York  sold  bottled  vinegar  which  had  been  labelled 
“Pure  Cider  Vinegar”  by  the  wholesale  dealer.  The 
goods  were  found  adulterated  and  the  retailer  was 
fined  $100.  He  in  turn  sued  the  wholesaler  to  recover 
damages.  The  lower  court  decided  against  the  retailer, 
but  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  this  decision,  a  id 
holds  that  the  wholesale  dealer  who  bottled  the  vinegar 
was  responsible  for  the  label  and  the  misrepresentation 
it  contained!  He  must  stand  for  the  loss  or  damage 
sustained  by  the  retailer.  That  is  good  law  and  good 
morals.  When  a  man  purposely  puts  on  a  label  that 
does  not  fit  the  goods  he  and  nobody  else  should  be 

held  responsible  for  the  misfit. 

* 

Now  comes  Connecticut  into  the  real  estate  business. 
The  Pomological  Society  is  trying  to  interest  people  in 
the  farm  lands  of  the  Nutmeg  State.  When  you  come 
to  put  up  the  advantages  of  Connecticut  you  make 
a  great  showing.  There  are  only  three  States  in  the 
Union  with  a  denser  population.  There  are  21  miles 
of  railroads  to  every  100  square  miles,  and  the  average 
farm  is  only  2J^  miles  from  a  railroad.  There  are  no 
better  markets.  Connecticut  produces  more  corn  to 
the  acre  than  any  other  State,  and  has  more  dairy 
cows  for  her  size  than  any  other  State  except  four. 
As  for  the  hen  and  the  Baldwin  apple — these  farm 
partners  are  at  their  best  on  the  Connecticut  hills. 
The  State  offers  homes  to  home-loving  people.  The 
unoccupied  hills  have  not  been  losing  strength,  but 

rather  gaining  it  during  their  long  rest. 

* 

When  reading  your  editorials  and  Publisher’s  Desk,  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  you  ever  feel  discouraged  when 
you  think  of  the  hosts  arrayed  against  you.  I  often 
wish  I  could  whisper  in  your  ear,  “Courage,  Brother,”  you 
do  not  stand  alone.  Thousands  of  us  silent  fellows  wish 
you  to  know  that  you  have  our  “Bravo”  if  that  will  help 
any.  geo.  w.  rhone. 

Pennsylvania. 

No,  we  have  no  time  to  feel  discouraged.  When  we 
feel  the  meanness  of  human  nature  we  have  a  farm  to 
got  to.  There  amid  the  trees  and  on  the  hills  one  can 
forget  all  except  the  hope  for  humanity.  We  have 
never  tried  to  count  or  measure  the  “hosts  arrayed.” 
The  larger  the  better  so  long  as  one  can  keep  on  the 
right  side.  The  “silent  fellows”  are  good  enough 
backers  for  us.  They  are  not  silent  either,  for  their 

influence  is  being  felt  more  and  more. 

* 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  rising  value  of  Eastern 
farm  lands.  The  higher  prices  for  food  are,  in  a  way, 
an  advertisement  for  farming  with  a  certain  class  of 
people.  We  are  going  to  get  more  of  that  consumer’s 
dollar,  or  know  the  reason  why.  When  they  really  fifld 
out  why  the  farmers  will  be  dumbfounded  to  think  that 
all  these  years  they  have  been  feeding  and  carrying  j 
pack  of  useless  middlemen.  These  things  are  coming, 
and  they  will  all  add  value  to  Eastern  farm  land  and 


make  it  more  salable.  The  danger  is  that  railroad 
companies  and  speculators  will  get  control  of  the  land, 
throw  it  into  large  tracts  or  try  to  work  it  as  they 
would  work  factories.  Just  at  this  time  such  danger 
is  not  great.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  so 
many  people  of  moderate  means  were  figuring  to  buy 
a  fair-sized  farm  with  their  own  money.  There  are 
town  people,  mechanics  and  farmers’  sons  and  farmers 
who  are  moving  from  the  West.  The  movement  is 
now  on  in  full  swing,  and  we  think  it  will  break 

farms  up  smaller  instead  of  creating  land  barons. 

* 

The  fund  for  appealing  that  Celebrated  Milk  Case 
is  growing  (see  next  page).  It  will  be  best  to  raise 
this  money  in  small  amounts  so  as  to  muster  as  large 
an  army  of  dairymen  as  possible,  still  any  sum  is 
welcome.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  do  its  share,  and  there  Are 
one  or  two  other  plans  being  considered.  The  chief 
object  in  appealing  this  case  is  to  settle  definitely  just 
what  rights  the  New  York  milk  inspectors  have.  A 
new  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  puts  the  work 
of  inspection  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  There 
is  not  money  enough  to  give  such  inspection  as  will 
satisfy  the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  We  want  to 
find  out  if  the  inspectors  arc  to  have  arbitrary  power, 
or  whether  the  farmers  have  any  rights  in  the  matter. 
This  will  cost  money,  and  it  is  better  to  raise  it  in 

small  contributions  from  many  dairymen. 

* 

The  battle  over  oleo  in  the  present  Congress  has 
resulted  in  a  “stand  off.”  The  oleo  men  could  not 
pass  their  bill  removing  the  10-cent  tax  on  colored 
oleo,  and  the  butter  men  failed  to  amend  the  revenue 
laws  so  as  to  put  oleo  manufacturers  fully  under  gov¬ 
ernment  inspection.  These  actions  were  only  part  of 
a  skirmish.  The  big  fight  comes  with  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  and  we  warn  dairymen  now  that  they  must  get 
ready  for  it.  It  will  not  to  do  to  wait  until  Con¬ 
gressmen  are  safely  elected  and  then  try  to  reason  with 
them.  You  can  then  talk  to  them  only  through  a  small 
knot-hole.  Before  election  their  minds  are  open  as 
wide  as  a  barn  door.  Go  right  after  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  nominated  and  make  them  tell  where  they 
stand  on  oleo.  If  they  dodge  or  favor  oleo  openly  let 
us  know  at  once,  that  we  may  warn  dairymen  against 
them. 

* 

When  we  were  fighting  that  Jersey  cattle  case  alone, 
against  powerful  interests,  we  were  frequently  ap¬ 
proached  by  people  who  felt  that  the  facts  we  offered 
could  not  be  true.  In  such  cases  we  merely  invited 
the  critics  to  come  and  examine  our  documents  and 
evidence.  Some  of  them  came,  and  in  every  case  we 
were  able  to  convince  them  that  our  position  was  abso¬ 
lutely  sound.  In  like  manner  we  may  take  the  case 
against  E.  G.  Lewis.  This  plausible  faker  has  made 
a  great  showing  with  other  people’s  money.  He  has 
deceived  a  large  number  of  worthy  people,  including 
many  excellent  women  who  support  him  with  the 
vigor  and  unreasoning  devotion  characteristic  of  them. 
As  in  the  Jersey  cattle  case  we  have  documents  and 
evidence  to  sustain  our  position,  and  they  are  open 
to  inspection.  We  believe  they  will  convince  any  fair- 
minded  person  that  our  position  is  more  than  justified. 

* 

WHAT  has  become  of  the  Lupton  bill?  Stir  it  up — let’s 
have  more  of  it.  W.  E.  Q. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  would 
compel  commission  men  to  take  out  licenses  and  give 
a  bond  before  they  could  do  business  in  this  State. 
This  is  greatly  needed.  The  bill  first  introduced  was 
sent  to  the  legal  committee,  where  it  was  bottled  up 
and  corked  so  securely  that  there  was  no  hope  for  it. 
Then  a  new  bill  with  a  few  changes  was  offered.  This 
made  it  a  part  of  the  agricultural  law  and  was  then 
referred  to  the  Agricultural  Committee.  From  that 
it  went  to  the  committee  on  ruJes  and  was  reported. 
It  was  up  on  the  order  of  third  reading  when  one  of 
the  committee  which  had  the  former  bill  made  objec¬ 
tions  which  threw  it  back  and  killed  it  for  that  ses¬ 
sion.  But  for  these  objections  in  the  rush  of  closing 
the  Legislature  we  think  the  bill  would  have  passed. 
The  principle  on  which  the  bill  stands  is  just.  We 
must  begin  early  next  Fall  and  make  sure  of  it  before 
the  Legislature  is  elected. 

* 

There  will  be  no  parcels  post  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  We  did  our  best,  and  we  know 
that  if  we  could  have  had  the  right  sort  of  backing 
from  other  papers  there  would  have  been  a  trial  of 
parcels  post  on  rural  routes  at  least.  We  have  learned 
our  lesson  from  this  Congress,  and  now  know,  just 
what  must  be  done.  There  is  no  use  fooling  or  begging 
or  pleading,  or  arguing  with  Congress.  Nothing  but 
a  club  will  answer.  You  will  get  absolutely  nothing 
worth  while  in  public  reform  out  of  Congress  until  you 
make  Congressmen  understand  that  unless  they  will 
serve  you  they  must  get  out.  We  must  thank  the 
“insurgents”  in  Congress  for  any  real  help  in  the  new 
railroad  bill  or  any  other  reform  legislation.  We  take 


July  2, 

the  following  from  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the 
“insurgent”  Senators: 

The  trouble  is  that  the  men  who  stand  for  progressive 
legislation  here  are  at  present  very  much  in  the  minority. 
Wft  cannot  secure  the  consideration  of  legislation.  All 
that  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  take  such  legislation  as 
have  behind  it  sufficent  force  to  to  propel  it,  and  insist 
that  it  shall  be  perfected  before  it  becomes  a  law. 

It  is  therefore  simply  a  question  of  force  or  power. 
We  must  either  put  new  men  in  Congress  or  make  the 
present  members  do  what  we  want.  We  shall  have 
no  parcels  post  so  long  as  Congressmen  believe  that 
we  lack  the  courage  to  rise  above  party  and  strike 
for  our  own  rights. 

* 

How  this  “law  of  supply  and  demand”  does  trouble 
some  of  our  friends.  That  Boston  milk  strike  was 
fought  out  hard.  The  farmers  won  a  victory  and  got 
a  better  price  for  their  milk.  It  was  a  hard  fight  to 
win,  because  it  came  at  a  time  when  the  milk  con¬ 
tractors  stood  the  best  chance  of  getting  a  supply.  The 
farmers  hung  together,  kept  back  the  milk  and  won. 
Now  comes  the  Boston  Transcript  with  the  following: 

The  pubMc  probably  has  little  realization  of  the  actual 
danger  with  which  it  was  threatened  had  this  strike  been 
prolonged.  May  and  .Tune  are  the  months  of  growing 
grass,  when  the  milk  supply  is  ordinarily  abundant.  Had 
a  dry  Summer  come  on,  like  that  of  the  last  two  years,  the 
farmers  would  have  been  in  a  very  strong  position,  and 
the  shortage  of  milk  might  have  proved  even  more  distress¬ 
ing  than  that  of  coal  during  the  strike.  The  situation 
could  not  have  been  relieved,  as  in  that  case,  by  importa¬ 
tions  from  abroad  or  by  much  use  of  substitutes.  While 
the  public  is  thus  relieved  of  one  danger,  the  demonstration 
of  what  the  farmers  can  do  by  united  action  along  trade 
union  lines  is  to  a  considerable  degree  disquieting.  Why 
can  they  not  push  the  price  to  figures  altogether  beyond 
those  prescribed  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply? 

The  Transcript  could  stand  by  and  see  the  farmers 
held  up  for  grain,  transportation  and  manufactured 
goods,  and  forced  to  pay  extravagant  prices.  The 
railroads,  the  grain  dealers  and  the  manufacturers  all 
enjoyed  special  privileges  or  were  organized  to  control 
prices.  These  parties  did  not  produce  and  sell  at  a 
loss,  and  they  held  up  the  farmers  worse  than  the 
farmers  could  or  would  hold  up  city  people.  Not  a 
word  was  said  about  this,  for  the  farmers  were  consid¬ 
ered  legitimate  prey.  When  they  begin  to  learn  how, 
and  use  the  trade  weapons  to  protect  their  rights,  we 
hear  this  old  story  of  “supply  and  demand.”  The  news 
certainly  is  “disquieting”  to  those  who  think  all  a 
farmer  is  good  for  is  to  sell  at  wholesale  prices  and 
buy  at  retail.  He  will  get  over  doing  that  as  soon 

as  he  can  and  combination  is  one  of  the  methods. 

* 

As  we  write  the  New  York  Legislature  has  met  in 
special  session  to  consider  a  primary  nominations  bill. 
It  is  the  same  body  of  men  who  so  flippantly  kicked 
primary  nominations  out  of  the  Legislature  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  the  body  has  a  new  spirit.  These 
legislators  have  been  at  home  among  the  people  who 
created  them,  and  they  now  know  what  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  The  political  bosses  have  ordered  them 
to  oppose  primary  nominations  just  as  they  did  before. 
The  voters  have  ordered  them  to  support  a  bill  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  Gov.  Hughes.  It  is  a  simply  a 
question  of  serving  one  master  or  the  other.  And  as 
the  Legislature  met  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
little  speech  made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  he  stepped 
foot  upon  American  soil : 

I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  say  to  get  home,  to  be  back 
in  my  own  country,  back  among  the  people  I  love  and  ready 
and  eager  to  do  my  part  so  far  as  I  am  able  in  helping 
solve  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  if  we  of  this 
greatest  democracy  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone  are 
to  see  its  destinies  rise  to  the  high  level  of  our  hopes  and 
opportunities. 

Do  these  Albany  legislators  imagine  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  has  come  home  to  help  work  out  these  great 
problems  by  supporting  the  sickening  political  parasites 
who  have  cursed  New  York  so  long?  They  know 
better.  The  greatest  problem  we  now  have  in  this 
country  is  how  to  give  the  plain,  common  voter  direct 
control  or  direct  influence  with  State  and  National 
legislatures.  The  people  understand  this,  and  they 
know  that  their  future  as  free  men  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  obtain  a  fair  chance  to  nominate  candidates. 
No  human  power  can  now  prevent  them  from  finally 
gaining  this  right.  A  few  misrepresentatives  at  Albany 
may  hold  it  back  for  a  few  months,  but  thev  can  do 
no  more.  Their  day  is  done,  and  they  know  it.  Keep 
right  after  them  and  never  let  up. 


BREVITIES. 

The  Alfalfa  soil  advertisers  ought  to  prove  their  soil  by 
its  works. 

No  great  thing  can  be  done  unless  you  are  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  your  small  share. 

For  a  case  of  wilful  substitution  of  nursery  trees  we 
would  favor  line  and  imprisonment. 

The  New  York  Attorney  General  holds  that  shipping 
calves  that  are  under  four  weeks  old,  unless  for  some 
other  purpose  than  food,  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

No  doubt  about  it,  weeds  are  worse  to  light  on  land  that 
is  not  well  drained.  On  wet  and  waterlogged  soil  the  farm 
crops  are  slow  to  grow,  but  the  weeds  jump.  When  that 
land  is  drained  the  crops  can  keep  up  with  the  weeds  and 
cultivation  is  possible  so  that  the  weeds  can  be  killed. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

E.  G.  Lewis  Boasts  of  Big  Income ; 
but  Doesn’t  Pay  His  Debts. 

In  a  published  report  E.  G.  Lewis 
states  that  he  has  received  from  the 
women  of  this  country  on  his  American 
Woman's  League  scheme  $1,430,275.  In 
another  publication  he  boastfully  states 
that  the  women  who  held  interests  in 
his  defunct  bank  turned  over  $1,500,000 
to  him;  and  in  the  same  publication  he 
states  that  he  has  received  $1,175,000  on 
paper  notes.  Here  is  a  total  of  $4,105,- 
275,  collected  for  the  most  part  from 
the  women  of  America,  from  which  they 
have  received  no  returns.  Furthermore 
this  has  been  so  cunningly  extracted 
that  the  remitters  have  probably  not  a 
single  evidence  of  the  indebtedness  that 
would  constitute  a  legal  claim  by  which 
collection  could  be  forced  in  the  courts. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  besides 
these  obligations  his  lots,  his  much  ad¬ 
vertised  buildings,  his  boasted  presses, 
and  everything  of  material  value  in 
his.  possession  are  mortgaged  to  other 
concerns  whose  claims  come  in  ahead 
of  the  above.  Besides  all  this,  nobody 
knows  how  many  millions  have  been 
sent  him  for  stock  in  his  worthless 
Fibre  Stopper  Co.,  one  of  his  early 

fakes ;  for  stock  in  his  publishing 
company ;  and  for  his  new  bank  or 

trust  company  scheme.  We  can  give 

definite  figures  only  where  he  has  sup¬ 

plied  them  himself. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  sent 
us  claims  against  him  for  collection  ag¬ 
gregating  about  $20,000.  Some  of  this 
represents  the  savings  of  servant  girls 
in  the  kitchen ;  some  of  it  was  earned 
by  old  women  over  the  washtub ;  some 
of  it  was  the  life  savings  of  women  90 
years  old ;  some  of  it  was  trust  funds 
of  children;  some  of  it  was  the  proceeds 
of  mortgages  placed  on  the  farm,  under 
the  assurance  from  Lewis  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  would  make  them  rich. 

Some  of  this  indebtedness  is  evidenced 
in  personal  notes,  past  due,  and  repudi¬ 
ated  by  Lewis;  some  by  simple  receipts, 
and  other  items  by  stocks  or  various 
paper  certificates.  When  these  people 
demand  their  money  Lewis  either  re¬ 
fuses  to  answer,  or  repeats  the  alluring 
promises  that  he  has  made  them  from 
time  to  time  for  the  last  10  years.  . 

All  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  of  Mr.  Lewis 
is  to  come  forward  and  pay  back  this 
$20,000  sent  him  by  its  subscribers.  He 
could  do  this,  and  on  his  own  statement 
have  yet  $4,085,275  to  the  credit  of  the 
women  of  the  country  besides  the  stock 
and  bank  investments.  He  claims  the 
League  sent  him  $700,275  since  January 
1,  1910.  He  could  pay  our  claims  out 
of  this  and  yet  have  $(>80,275  left.  We 
have  no  retainer  from  the  women  of  the 
city,  though  we  give  them  all  in  wel¬ 
come  the  benefit  of  our  information. 
Our  concern  is  for  our  own  subscribers. 
Our  duty  is  to  them.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
their  money.  The  time  that  he  promised 
to  return  it  is  past.  We  want  him  to 
pay  it — now! _ 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  largest  judgment  ever 
entered  by  a  "United  States  court  iu  favor 
of  the  government  growing  out  of  a  prose¬ 
cution  for  attempting  to  bring  alien  labor¬ 
ers  into  the  country  in  violation  of  law 
has  been  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  from  Tucson,  Arlz., 
where  a  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  $45,000. 
This  was  $1,000,  the  penalty  fixed  by  sta¬ 
tute,  for  each  of  45  aliens  iffiiom  it  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  import.  The  defendant  in  the 
suit  was  a  construction  company  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Col.  Christopher  C.  Wilson,  president  of 
the  United  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
and  Samuel  S.  Bogart.  first  vice-president, 
were  arrested  June  15  by  United  States 
Lost  Office  inspectors  on  the  charge  of 
having  engaged  in  a  gigantic  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud  investors.  Col.  Wilson  was  held  un¬ 
der  $25,000  bail,  Bogart  under  $10,000. 
Concerning  the  charges  of  fraud,  the  chief 
post  office  inspector,  Mayer,  gave  out  this 
official  statement:  “The  United  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Amalgamated  Wireless  Securities  Company, 
which  was  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Maine  December  G,  1904.  In  November, 
1906,  tli is  name  was  changed  to  the  United 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  and  in  the 
following  February  the  capitalization  was 
increased  from  one  million  shares  at  $10  a 
share  par  value  to  two  million  shares  at 
the  same  par  value,  one  million  preferred 
and  one  million  common.  The  original 
company  had  merely  a  legal  existence  un¬ 
til  November  17,  190G.  About  that  time 
active  arrangements  were  instituted  to  put 
the  company  into  operation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  the  successor  to  the  de¬ 
funct  American  Deforest  Wireless  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  the  persons  interested  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  a  gigantic  stock  manipulation 
plan.  One  of  the  instruments  used  was 
tin'  Greater  New  York  Security  Company,  a 
concern  without  any  financial  stability,  and 
merely  a  trade  name.  While  the  inside  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  were  privileged  to 
sell  their  stock,  all  of  the  outside  pur¬ 
chasers  were  required  to  accept  stock  cer¬ 
tificates  stamped  ‘Not  transferable  until 
February  11,  1911.’  The  price  of  the 

United  stock  has  been  advanced  a  score  of 
times,  starting  at  $7.50  a  share,  and  re¬ 
cently  selling  at  $50  a  share.  It  has  no 
market  value  for  outsiders,  because  it  is 
not  exchangeable  on  the  stock  books  of  the 
company,  hut  the  insiders  have  continued 
to  Hood  the’ country  with  their  own  stock 
at  these  increasing  variations.  The  valua¬ 
tions  are  determined  and  arbitrarily  in¬ 


creased  the  price  of  the  stock  from  $12.50 
to  $15,  $25  to  $85,  and  so  on  up  to  $50. 
The  company  has  several  land  stations  and 
11  number  of  ships  equipped  with  a  wire¬ 
less  outfit,  and  there  is  some  revenue  from 
the  business,  but  the  operating  expenses 
have  been  much  greater  than  tin-  receipts, 
so  that  the  stock,  instead  of  having  an  in¬ 
creasing  value  upon  actual  performances, 
has  a  decreasing  value,  because  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  a  money  losing  one.  In  the 
statement  issued  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  on  December  81,  1909,  it  was 

stated  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  $0,802,- 
829.74,  when,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  not  made  its  operating  expenses 
the  year  before.  There  also  appears  in 
this  statement  as  an  asset,  stocks  and 
bonds  in  uther  companies.  $14,148,010. 
This  refers  to  the  defunct  American  De- 
Forrest  Wireless  stock  that  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  and  which  had  been  out 
of  existence  for  two  years  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  actual  values,  when  it  sold  at 
auction  under  court  proceedings  for  $2,500. 
The  real  assets  of  the  company,  consisting 
of  land  stations,  patents,  manufacturing 
plants,  real  estate  of  all  kinds,  appears  to 
be  in  a  conservative  estimate,  about  $400,- 
000,  or  an  actual  worth  of  two  cents  a 
share  at  par  value.  But  taking  the  last 
amount  quoted,  at  $50  a  share,  the  stock  is 
really  worth  as  $400,000  is  to  $1,000,000,- 
000,  or  $.0004  a  share.  The  officers  of  this 
company  have  sold  to  the  public  thousands 
of  shares,  claiming  all  the  time  that  they 
were  holding  their  shares  and  putting  the 
money  received  from  the  public  into  the 
plants  of  the  public.  One  of  the  officers 
is  believed  to  have  cleaned  up  $5,000,000 
at  $10  a  share,  and  possibly  $10,000,000, 
at  the  ranging  prices  of  $10  to  $50.  The 
other  officers  of  lesser  degree  have  profited 
in  proportion.” 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  de¬ 
cision  June  17  holds  that  the  sender  of  an 
express  package  cannot  recover  more  than 
$50  if  the  package  is  lost,  where  no  special 
value  was  given,  the  printed  limitation  of 
liability  for  that  amount  binding  both  par¬ 
ties.  Isaac  Greenwald  shipped  a  package 
in  October,  1900,  by  the  Adams  Express 
Company  from  New  York  to  Waukegan, 
Ill.  The  package  was  lost,  and  suit  was 
brought  to  recover  $235  damages.  The  ex¬ 
press  company  put  in  evidence  its  bill  of 
lading  containing  a  clause  limiting  its  lia¬ 
bility  to  $50  and  showed  that  no  value 
was  given  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The 
municipal  court  of  New  York  city  gave  the 
plaintiff  a  judgment  for  $50  and  costs. 
This  was  upheld  by  the  Appellate  Division. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  affirms  the  order  and 
holds  that  the  interstate  commerce  act 
does  not  abrogate  the  responsibility  of  the 
company  to  agree  with  the  sender  upon  the 
value  of  the  property  carried. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  June  17  handed 
in  an  indictment  against  eight  members 
of  the  so-called  cotton  pool  formed  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  charging  them  with  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  under  sections  l  and  2 
of  the  anti-trust  law.  These  men  are  Col. 
Robert  M.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  who 
is  a  special  partner  in  the  firm  of  8.  II.  1’. 
l’ell  &  Co.,  cotton  brokers,  at  43  Exchange 
place,  and  Charles  A.  Kittle,  the  Cotton 
Exchange  member  for  that  firm ;  .Tames  A. 
Patten,  the  Chicago  wheat  speculator  who 
turned  his  activities  toward  the  cotton 
market  recently ;  Eugene  11.  Scales,  a  cot¬ 
ton  speculator  of  Houston,  Tex. ;  Sydney 
J.  Harman,  a  cotton  speculator  of  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. ;  Morris  II.  Rothschild,  a  specula¬ 
tor  and  mill  owner  iu  Mississippi ;  Frank 
I?.  Ilayne  and  William  F.  Brown,  of  the 
firm  of  W.  F.  Brown  &  Co.,  both  cotton 
dealers  of  New  Orleans.  According  to  a 
statement  by  the  Attorney-General,  the 
finding  of  the  indictment  is  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  the  Government's  construction 
of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  eight  under  in¬ 
dictment  are  alleged  to  have  been  guilty 
of  forestalling  the  cotton  market  after  hav¬ 
ing  secured  the  entire  visible  supply  of  raw 
cotton  and  in  this  way  securing  the  power 
to  dictate  the  price  to  the  consumer.  To 
effect  this  a  combination  between  these 
eight  named  in  the  indictment  and  certain 
cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  was 
necessary,  and.  in  the  wording  of  the 
Grand  Jury’s  findings,  such  a  combination 
amounted  to  a  monopoly  iu  restraint  of 
trade. 

For  selling  canned  partridges  imported 
from  Europe  a  New  York  jury  before  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Ford  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  $4,820  in  penalties  June  21  against 
Antonio  Andujar,  an  importer  of  game  at 
90  West  street,  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
State  Game  Commission.  Andujar’s  only 
defense  was  that  since  the  partridges  were 
imported  from  Europe  they  were  not  killed 
in  defiance  of  the  New  York  game  laws. 

Fire  which  started  in  a  lumber  yard  on 
Newtown  Creek,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  21, 
destroyed  three  sailing  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  one  fire  engine  and  a  mass  of  lum¬ 
ber,  bringing  the  damage  up  to  $1,000,000. 

Fire  which  started  in  a  toy  and  novelty 
store  on  Warren  street,  New  York,  June  21, 
was  spread  by  fireworks,  and  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  $50,000. 

THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  BILL.2 — 
President  Taft’s  postal  savings  bank  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  44  to  25 
June  22.  It  was  signed  by  the  President 
June  28  and  will  go  into  effect  60  days 
later.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  just 
passed  it  will  remain  with  the  trustees  of 
the  postal  savings  bank  deposits  -the  Post¬ 
master-General,  the  Attorney-General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  to  decide 
what  post  offices  shall  be  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  deposits.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
system  will  be  applied  at  the  start  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Under  the  new  law 
anybody  over  10  years  of  age  will  be  able 
to  open  an  account  at  one  of  the  postal 
banks.  No  deposit  of  less  than  $1  will  be 
received,  although  the  postmaster  is  author¬ 
ized  to  sell  special  10  cent  stamps  which 
later  may  be  turned  in  after  ten  have  been 
collected  as  a  credit  of  $1  on  the  deposi¬ 
tor's  account.  No  individual  may  deposit 
more  than  $100  in  any  calendar  month  and 
no  account  shall  exceed  $500.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  pay  2  per  cent  interest  on 
deposits.  Both  State  and  national  banks 
under  the  new  law  are  named  as  depositor¬ 
ies  of  the  postal  savings  funds.  -  These 
banks  are  required  to  put  up  public  securi¬ 
ties-  State,  county  and  municipal  bonds — 
as  security  for  the  deposits.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  legislation 
and  the  one  that  has  created  the  most  op¬ 
position  in  Congress  relates  to  this  author¬ 
ization  to  invest  the  postal  savings  banks 
funds  in  Government  securities.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  under  the  postal  savings 
bank  act  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
take  up  the  Panama  bonds  that  have  been 
authorized  but  not  issued.  These  bonds 
have  not  been  issued  because  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  that  they  would  have  to 


pay  an  interest  rate  of  at  least  21,f>  per 
cent.  To  attempt  to  float  them  would  have 
resulted  in  sending  the  $700,000,000  of 
Government  two  per  cent  bonds  now  held 
bv  national  banks  probably  under  par.  For 
this  reason  the  Government  has  refrained 
from  issuing  these  bonds  and  has  been 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  payments 
that  it  had  to  make  for  the  Panama  Canal 
construction  out  of  its  working  balance. 
Under  the  new  law  the  Government  will 
be  able  to  Invest  in  these  2%  per  cent 
bonds  and  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  its 
Panama  expenditures  without  disturbing 
the  two  per  cent  bonds  outstanding.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  Government  will  be  able 
to  refund  the  $60,000,000  of  Government  3s 
now  outstanding  and  to  replace  them  with 
the  2  M>  per  cent  bonds,  thus  saving  the 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  interest.  In  the 
final  vote  by  the  Senate  on  the  postal  sav¬ 
ings  bank  bill  the  following  insurgent  Re¬ 
publicans  voted  against  it :  Bristow,  of 
Kansas;  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  and  La  Fol- 
lette,  of  Wisconsin;  Senator  Dolliver,  of 
Iowa,  who  was  paired  in  opposition  to  tin1 
bill  ;  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  voted 
for  the  bill.  Onlv  one  Democrat,  Chamber- 
lain,  of  Oregon,  voted  for  the  measure. 


THAT  CELEBRATED  MILK  CASE. 

I  notice  on  page  665  that  several  have 
offered  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  assist 
S.  K.  Bellows  iu  carrying  his  case  to  a 
higher  court.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  con¬ 
tribute  $10.  HENRY  W.  HEALEY. 

New  York. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  more 
on  that  milk  case.  Do  we,  the  farmers  and 
dairymen  of  New  Jersey  or  anv  other  State, 
have  to  take  a  back  seat  or  be  kicked  un¬ 
der  the  table  by  the  milk  inspectors  like  a 
worthless  dog?  I  say  no,  not  while  grass 
grows  and  water  runs.  I  suggest  that  if 
we  can  find  20  men  who  will  give  say  $25 
each,  I  will  be  one  of  the  20,  and  if  we  can 
find  only  10  who  will  give  $50  each,  I  will 
be  one  of  the  10.  I  don’t  know  how  much 
it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  to  carry  on 
this  Bellows  suit,  but  1  would  certainly 
like  to  sec  it  tried  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

New  Jersey.  wm,  paulison. 

T  believe  it  is  high  time  producers  or¬ 
ganized,  not  only  for  our  city  market,  but 
to  aid  struggling  producers  who  may  be 
seeking  satisfaction  from  contractors  or  ar¬ 
bitrary  officials.  Six  miles  from  me  the 
Mutual  Milk  and  Cream  Go.  has  a  shipping 
station,  the  product  usually  going  to  New 
York,  but  recently  the  milk  has  been  ship¬ 
ped  to  strike  breakers  in  Boston,  and  1 
know  that  the  local  secretary  of  a  well- 
known  organization  has  knowingly  sold  the 
company  his  milk  to  freeze  the  producers 
for  the  Boston  market.  1  have  a  mite  to 
cast  in  the  Bellows  case  when  needed.  I 
believe  in  a  united  rural  population  whose 
aim  is  the  betterment  of  country  life 
through  co-operative  buying  and  selling. 

New  York.  geo.  m.  warren. 


THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

Apples  now  look  like  a  good  crop.  We 
have  no  peaches  this  year.  a.  w.  s. 

Hudson,  Mass. 

After  a  good  rain  the  weather  has 
warmed  up  and  the  temperature  to-day  is 
90  in  the  shade  (June  18).  Corn  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  wheat  is  slightly  improved. 
Farmers  are  replanting  and  plowing  corn. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  w.  E.  D. 

While  nearly  all  varieties  seem  to  bloom 
well,  some  of  the  Baldwins  and  Greenings 
are  set  rather  light,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  complaint  that  the  crop  will  be 
light.  Kings,  Russets,  Rome  Beauty  and 
some  Baldwins  have  set  well.  t.  b.  w. 

Hall,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  all  over  this  county  (Y’ates) 
and  Ontario,  and  find  the  prospects  for 
fruit  good.  Apples  are  fine,  especially 
Baldwin.  I'eaches  are  set  well,  too.  The 
grapes  are  rather  light  in  this  belt,  owing 
to  heavy  crop  last  year  and  late  frosts 
this  Spring ;  about  75  per  cent  of  normal 
crop.  H.  S.  F. 

Penn  Yau,  N.  Y. 

Present  conditions  indicate  about  40  to 
50  per  cent  of  a  full  apple  crop.  Foliage 
abundant  and  just  beginning  to-  show  in¬ 
sect  and  fungus  troubles  :  rainfall  abundant 
but  not  excessive.  Wheat  crop  is  about 
normal ;  oats  backward  and  poor  stand  on 
low  land :  corn  backward,  poor  showing 
owing  to  poor  seed  and  cold  weather;  hay 
poorest  iu  years.  e.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  no  apples  in  our  county.  I 
have  10,000  trees  of  good  age,  and  will  not 
have  om>  bushel  of  apples,  either  early  or 
late.  Crops  of  all  kind  are  behind  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cold  and  rainy  weather  in  April 
and  May,  also  first  10  days  of  June.  The 
weather  is  now  tine  and  things  are  taking 
on  new  appearance.  Oats  and  wheat  are 
good.  D.  a.  r. 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Baldwin  trees  that  did  not  bear  last 
year  seem  to  be  well  filled,  as  also  some 
of  the  odd  varieties  such  as  Spitzenberg, 
Seek-no-further  and  Tallman.  No  Russets 
or  Spies.  1  cannot  see  over  80  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  This  is  not  a  peach  section,  but 
what  trees  there  are  are  well  filled,  also 
pears.  Wheat  very  fine,  new  seeding  good, 
old  light.  Corn  and  beans  very  backward. 

Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y.  b.  b. 

Apples  bid  fair  to  be  an  abundant  crop, 
as  we  had  a  very  full  blossom,  and  the 
cold  weather  does  not  seem  to  have  in¬ 
jured  them  in  this  section.  Cherries  very 
fair  also :  no  peaches  grown  here.  While 
we  have  had  almost  too  much  rain  for 
level  clay  land,  crops  look  very  well.  Old 
meadows'  rather  light,  hut  new  seeded  very 
good,  with  lots  of  Red  clover.  We  are 
onlv  beginning  to  grow  Alfalfa,  .t.  b.  s. 

Peru,  N.  Y. 

The  present  outlook  for  apples  in  and 
about  here  is  not  over  50  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop,  but  peaches  are  about  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Pears  are  light,  not  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  average  yield.  Wheat,  hay  and  oats 
are  good,  corn  very  backward,  many  pieces 
having  to  be  replanted.  A  large  acreage 
of  beans  is  being  planted  :  ground  in  good 
condition,  and  they  are  coming  up  nicely. 
There  are  not  as  many  potatoes  being 
planted  as  usual.  F.  H.  g. 

Holley.  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  apples  and  peaches  here 
is  good.  Fall  apples  are  light,  especially 
Twenty  Ounce.  Greening  not  a  full  crop. 
Baldwin  the  best  of  all  kinds,  more  than 
average  crop.  I  should  say  Fall  apples 
were  25  per  cent  of  a  crop,  Winter  apples 
100  per  cent,  and  peaches  100  per  cent. 


Bartlett  pears  are  very  light,  Kieffers  a  fair 
crop.  But  few  plums.  Wheat  is  a  line 
crop,  and  oats  are  looking  line.  Clover  is 
fine,  but  obi  meadows  arc  light.  Corn  is 
small,  but  doing  well  now.  n.  T. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  peaches  is  for  a  moderate 
to  fair  crop.  Apples  are  rather  spotted, 
some  varieties,  such  as  Greenings,  are 
pretty  light.  Spys  are  light  in  some  places. 
Same  may  be  said  of  Baldwins;  taken  on 
the  whole,  it  looks  like  a  half  a  crop. 
Strawberries  are  very  nice,  the  earliest  are 
just  beginning  to  move.  Raspberries  and 
other  berries  promise  well.  Grapes  look 
like  about  two-thirds  of  what  there  should 
be  under  normal  conditions.  On  account  of 
failure  in  other  belts  growers  here  expect 
prices  to  be  out  of  sight.  A.  1.  L. 

North  East,  l’a. 

The  damage  to  fruit  by  frost  has  been 
very  severe  nud  all  kinds  will  be  light. 
Apples,  perhaps  one-third  of  a  crop,  Duch¬ 
ess  and  Baldwin  seem  to  be  the  best.  Pears 
one-third  of  a  crop.  Bartlett  and  Anjou 
very  good,  Kieffer  hurt  very  bad.  In  pearli¬ 
es  some  varieties  on  some  farms  are  a  fail¬ 
ure  while  on  other  places  are  very  good. 
The  strawberry  crop  is  fair  and  tlie  qual¬ 
ity  very  good.  They  are  selling  to-day 
(June  20)  from  85  cents  to  $1.10  for  crate 
of  10  quarts.  Raspberries,  both  red  aud 
black  and  blackberries  promise  well.  Grapes 
will  be  less  than  50  per  cent.  e.  v. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

This  Is  the  home  of  Grimes  Go’den 
apple  ;  it  grows  to  perfection  here,  and  so 
does  the  Newtown  Pippin,  but.it  is  more 
choice  as  to  location  aud  requires  high  cul¬ 
tivation.  Spraying  is  au  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  Strawberries  all  killed.  Raspberries 
00  per  cent  of  a  crop;  cherries  30  per  cent; 
peaches  100  per  cent ;  apples  50  per  cent ; 
grapes  80  per  cent.  Peas  all  killed  on  low 
ground.  Com  shows  effects  of  heavy  frost 
June  0.  Oats  looking  well  ;  not  much  wheat 
grown  here.  Hay  crop  will  be  the  poorest 
ever  grown  here.  The  quality  of  fruit 
grown  here  cannot  be  beaten  anywhere. 

Brooke  Co.,  \V.  Va.  bane  bugs. 

The  Spring  opened  early  and  everything 
looked  favorable  for  a  big  crop  of  apples. 
The  trees  were  full  of  blossoms.  The 
weather  seemed  to  have  been  as  favorable 
as  usual  during  the  blossom  season.  But 
to  our  surprise  we  find  a  total  failure  in 
Gravonstein,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Eallawater  and  Stark.  A  few 
kinds  are  setting  a  fair  crop,  Kiug,  Spy 
and  Baldwin.  We  sometime  have  a  heavy 
frost  iu  June  that  affects  the  orchards 
not  favorably  situated,  but  this  failure 
seems  to  bo  all  over  the  Annapolis  Valley, 
high  or  low  lands  the  same.  The  bard 
freezing  the  last  of  April  is  supposed  to 
have  caused  the  damage,  as  the  trees  were 
very  forward  for  that  time  of  year. 

Berwick,  N.  S.  f.  a.  r. 

Our  season  opened  about  10  days  earlier 
than  usual.  Trees  were  iu  full  bloom  on 
May  7  (May  10  in  1909,  May  15  in  1908). 
There  was  the  best  propect  for  au  apple 
crop  for  five  years.  The  fruit  has  set  well 
and  at  this  date  shows  prospects  of  a  crop 
above  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
Owing  to  the  cold  wet  weather  of  last  part  of 
May  and  first  part  of  June,  the  season  is  no 
earlier  than  usual.  We  have  headed  down 
our  old  high  trees ;  have  been  saving  low 
branches  for  several  years  to  form  the  new 
bead  within  spraying  distance  from  the 
ground.  The  apple  show  in  Boston  was  an 
object  lesson  to  some  of  our  growers,  and 
more  spraying  aud  pruning  is  being  done 
than  formerly.  j.  e. 

Shorborn,  Mass. 

Lots  of  rain  ;  apples  75  per  cent  of  aver¬ 
age,  peaches  30  to  50  per  cent :  trees  put¬ 
ting  on  vigorous  growth.  Grass  looking 
fine,  new  seeding  clover  lodged  and  rotting 
in  bottom.  Wheat  and  rye  looking  fine, 
lots  of  seed  wheat  and  rye  raised  in  this 
section  and  they  look  excellent.  Potatoes 
growing  fine.  A  hog  sale  recently  netted 
nearly  $1000.  Farmers  have  not  got  any 
hogs,  where  a  few  years  ago  every  farmer 
had  from  two  to  25.  Cows  selling  $50  to 
$75  each ;  lots  of  milk  produced  in  this 
section  aud  sold  to  the  Borden  Co.  at  $1.10 
per  100  pounds  for  June,  a  starving  price, 
as  they  are  all  beginning  to  realize.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  being  started  in  a  few  places  and 
does  very  well  where  there  is  no  horse- 
sorrel.  Very  few  horses  bred  here,  12  miles 
north  is  Goshen,  N.  Y-,  where  lots  of  trot¬ 
ters  aud  pacers  are  bred.  Draft  horses 
selling  $400  to  $500  a  pair.  h.  v. 

New  Milford,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  In  Genesee  Countv  so  far 
as  we  can  learn  is  as  follows :  Baldwins 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  Green¬ 
ing  trees  blossomed  full,  hut  as  a  rule 
there  are  very  few  apples  on  the  trees. 
Russets  not  over  one-third  crop.  Twenty 
Ounce  blossomed  full,  but  hardly  any 
apples  on  trees;  Cooper's  Market  and  Ben 
Davis  dkl  just  the  same  thing.  There  are 
no  peaches  grown  for  market  here.  Prunes 
and  plums  are  a  failure ;  Duchess  pears 
also.  We  have  had  a  cold,  wet  Spring ; 
wheat,  oats,  barley  aud  hay  bid  fair  to  be 
a  big  crop.  A  good  many  farmers  have 
had  to  plant  corn  the  second  time,  but  as 
most  of  the  corn  grown  here  is  for  silage 
we  may  get  some  large  enough  to  put  into 
silos.  Beans  are  being  planted  now.  aud 
as  the  weather  is  now  warm  we  expect  a 
good  staud  of  them.  Potatoes,  of  which  a 
great  many  acres  are  grown  here,  seem  to 
be  all  right  for  the  time  of  year;  some  just 
coming  through  the  ground.  e.  h.  m. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Down  here  we  have  had  rain  continuous¬ 
ly  five  days  aud  nights,  aud  there  is  still 
no  signs  of  stopping,  though  the  weather 
man  has  predicted  fair  weather  every  day. 
I  was  at  Norfolk  last  week  and  down  on 
the  6000-acre  Lindsay  farm  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  where  there  are  2200  acres  in 
corn  ou  the  one  farm  and  300  acres  in 
early  potatoes  that  were  being  dug  at  rate 
of  85  to  100  barrels  au  acre,  and  where 
they  were  just  completing  a  drainage  canal 
10  miles  long,  15  feet  deep  aud  30  feet 
wide,  as  rich  soil  as  exists  on  earth,  and 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  such  all  down 
tin1  coast.  To  show  the  fall  Mr.  Lindsay 
has,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  where 
years  ago  before  his  father  ditched  out 
the  farm,  there  was  a  morass ;  now  the 
water  was  a  mere  trickling  stream  in  a 
ditch  15  feet  deep,  while  at  the  lower  end 
there  are  eight  feet  of  water  as  lie  reaches 
tidewater  in  the  upper  part  of  Elizabeth 
River.  Though  the  farm  runs  to  the  Dis¬ 
mal  Swamp  canal  that  does  not  serve  for 
drainage,  as  the  locks  keep  the  upper  level 
22  feet  above  tide.  When  the  talkod-of 
ship  canal  is  made  and  the  locks  taken  out 
the  whole  vast  swamp  can  be  drained. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

LIFE’S  RACE  WELL  RUN. 

Life’s  race  well  run, 

Life’s  work  all  done, 

Life’s  victory  won, 

Now  cometh  rest. 

Sorrows  are  o’er, 

,  Trials  no  more, 

Ship  reacheth  shore, 

Now  cometh  rest. 

Faith  yields  to  sight, 

Day  follows  night, 

Jesus  gives  light, 
j  Now  cometh  rest. 

We  a  while  wait, 

But,  soon  or  late, 

Death  opens  gate. 

Then  cometh  rest. 

— Dr.  Edward  II.  Parker. 

* 

When  an  excess  of  juice  remains 
from  canning  fruit,  some  of  it  may  be 
utilized  in  a  blanc  mange  for  dessert. 
Put  the  sweetened  juice  in  a  double 
boiler,  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  corn¬ 
starch  moistened  with  cold  water,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  to  a  pint  of 
juice.  Let  it  boil  up  to  thicken,  and 
then  pour  into  molds  and  set  away  until 
cold. 

* 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  oatmeal 
cookies:  Two-thirds  cup  butter,  two- 
thirds  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup  rolled 
raw  oats,  one  cup  flour,  one  teaspoonful 
baking  powder,  one  egg.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar,  add  the  beaten  egg,  the 
oats,  then  the  flour,  into  which  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder  has  been  stirred.  Mix  well, 
and  if  it  is  too  dry  add  a  little  milk, 
turn  out  on  the  floured  bread  board,  roll 
thin  and  cut  with  the  cookie  cutter;  put 
in  buttered  pans  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
It  will  take  about  ten  minutes  to  bake. 

* 

In  looking  at  the  beautiful  Irish  cro¬ 
chet  now  so  fashionable,  we  often  won¬ 
der  that  women  who  are  adepts  at  the 
old-fashioned  crocheted  lace  do  not  do 
more  of  this  work.  Much  of  it  is  of 
course  difficult  and  there  must  be  much 
to  learn,  but  the  result  is  beautiful, 
durable,  and  just  now  very  fashionable. 
•We  have  been  admiring  some  handsome 
round  Dutch  collars  with  flat  jabot  to 
match,  costing  from  $3.50  to  $5,  in  real 
Irish,  and  considered  a  great  bargain  at 
the  price.  It  would  certainly  seem  wise 
to  put  the  effort  expended  in  making 
any  ordinary  crocheted  trimming  into 
this  beautiful  work.  Of  course  it  would 
need  study  and  practice  to  learn  just 
how.  We  hope  the  taste  for  Irish  cro¬ 
chet  will  long  continue,  for  there  is 
many  a  country  woman  across  the  sea 
whose  comforts,  if  not  actual  necessi¬ 
ties,  depend  on  the  present  fashionable 
vogue  of  this  beautiful  work. 

* 

A  pioneer  woman  who  died  recently 
in  England  was  Dr.  Elizabeth  Black- 
well,  who  founded  the  Women’s  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 
now  merged  in  the  Cornell  Medical  Col¬ 
lege.  When  Miss  Blackwell  tried  to 
enter  the  medical  schools  in  1847  she 
was  barred  both  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  account  of  her  sex.  She 
was  finally  admitted  to  the  medical 
school  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  graduating 
at  the  head  of  her  class  in  1849,  study¬ 
ing  afterwards  in  London  and  Paris. 
When  she  began  to  practice  in  New 
York  in  1851  it  was  considered  so  im¬ 
proper  for  a  woman  to  be  a  doctor  that 
she  was  ostracized  socially;  she  was 
not  allowed  to  practise  in  the  dispen¬ 
saries,  and  she  had  difficulty  even  in 
renting  an  office,  so  that  she  had  to 
borrow  money  and  buy  a  house.  But 
the  poor  welcomed  her,  and  in  company 
with  her  sister  Emily,  who  had  received 
a  degree  in  medicine  from  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  and-  Dr.  Marie  Zakr- 
zewska  she  founded  the  New  York  In¬ 
firmary  for  Women  and  Children,  the 
first  hospital  in  the  country  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  women.  We  can  hardly  real¬ 
ize  now  the  hardships  and  struggles  of 


these  pioneers,  but  they  have  made  work 
and  study  easier  for  those  who  followed 
them,  and  their  hardships  brought  bless¬ 
ings  to  thousands  of  poor  and  suffering 
women.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  her  native  country, 
in  18C9,  and  continued  her  work  there. 
Dr.  Emily  Blackwell  survives  her  in 
this  country.  Her  brother,  Henry  B. 
Blackwell,  was  the  abolitionist  and  suf¬ 
fragist  who  married  Lucy  Stone,  and 
another  brother,  Samuel  Blackwell, 
married  Antoinette  Brown,  the  first 
woman  clergyman  in  this  country. 

* 

Most  people  are  aware  that  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  will  redeem  defaced  or  mutil¬ 
ated  money.  The  newspapers  report  a 
case  where  Uncle  Sam  is  called  upon  to 
redeem  a  porous  plaster,  to  which  a  $50 
bank  note  had  firmly  attached  itself. 
According  to  the  story  a  merchant  care¬ 
lessly  laid  a  roll  of  bills  on  the  bureau 
at  bedtime.  During  the  night  an  attack 
of  acute  pain  caused  him  to  call  for  a 
porous  plaster,  which  his  wife  heated 
and  applied.  After  heating  she  acci¬ 
dentally  dropped  the  plaster  on  the  bu¬ 
reau,  but  applied  it  without  further  ex¬ 
amination.  In  the  morning  the  $50  bill 
was  missing,  and  there  was  much  anx¬ 
iety  over  its  abstraction  until  the  plas¬ 
ter  was  peeled  off,  when  the  money  was 
found  under  it,  where  it  had  become 
attached  when  the  plaster  was  dropped 
on  the  bureau.  As  it  could  not  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  plaster  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  the  latter  to  Washington, 
that  the  money  might  be  redeemed. 
There  is  no  particular  moral  to  this 
story,  but  we  think  the  wife  has  fair 
grounds  for  saying  “I  told  you  so”  if 
her  husband  mislays  any  more  money. 


Sweet  Potato  Pie. 

One  gallon  of  white  yams  or  Triumph 
sweet  potatoes.  Boil  until  cooked,  then 
remove  peel,  and  put  in  a  bowl  and  mash 
thoroughly,  add  sugar  to  taste,  with  one- 
quarter  pound  butter,  one  small  nutmeg; 
thin  with  milk  or  water  to  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  thick  cream.  Line  tin  plates 
with  rich  pie  crust  and  fill  in  plates  with 
potatoes;  no  top  crust  other  than  two 
small  strips  across  the  top,  then  bake 
to  light  brown.  The  longer  the  potatoes 
are  dug  the  less  sugar  is  required. 

MISSISSIPPI  HOUSEKEEPER. 

Three  fair-sized  sweet  or  white  pota¬ 
toes.  Boil  and  cream  with  a  piece  of 
butter  size  of  a  walnut ;  add  one  quart 
of  milk,  three  eggs.  Save  out  the  whites 
of  two  for  a  meringue.  A  little  salt  and 
nutmeg  to  suit  the  taste.  One  cup  sugar. 
Bake  the  same  as  pumpkin  pie.  This 
recipe  makes  two  pies. 

Maryland.  mrs.  g.  m.  f. 


Canning  Clams. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  preserving 
clams  and  clam  broth  in  glass  jars? 

c.  m.  w. 

This  question  is  beyond  us.  Prof. 
McCarthy  of  North  Carolina,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  bulletin  on  canning  and  preserv¬ 
ing,  says  that  fish  cannot  be  canned  at 
a  temperature  below  240  F.,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  the  use  of  an  open  kettle,  and 
compels  a  closed  oven  or  retort.  He 
adds  that  these  ‘‘high  temperature” 
foods  (animal  tissues)  may  be  canned 
at  home  by  heating  the  cans  or  jars  in 
an  oven,  the  bottom  of  the  oven  being 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  asbestos  board 
one-eighth  inch  thick.  A  good  chemical 
thermometer,  showing  temperature  up 
to  250  degrees,  is  necessary,  as  guess¬ 
ing  at  the  temperature  will  not  do. 
From  this  we  infer  that  clams  could  be 
canned  in  the  oven,  but  not  in  an  open 
kettle.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  give 
us  further  light  on  the  subject  such 
information  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all  fish 
and  mollusks  putrefy  rapidly,  and  in 
this  condition  develop  dangerous  poi¬ 
sons  or  ptomaines.  For  this  reason  the 
greatest  possible  care  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  canning  them. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alzvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

An  attractive  blouse  is  shown  in  No. 
6679.  The  blouse  consists  of  fronts  and 
back.  It  is  tucked  to  give  the  fashion- 


6679  Tuck  Plaited  Blouse, 

32  to  40  bust. 

able  broad  shoulders  and  is  finished  at 
the  front  edges  with  hems  under  the 
trimming  band.  The  sleeves  are  tucked 
and  gathered  at  their  lower  edges.  The 
elbow  sleeves  are  joined  to  narrow 
bands,  and  to  these  bands  the  rolled 
over  cuffs  are  attached,  but  the  long 
sleeves  are  finished  with  fitted  cuffs. 
The  trimming  portion  is  arranged  over 
the  front.  The  neck  edge  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  collar  or  with  a  neck¬ 
band  and  the  blouse  worn  with  any 


6687  Girl’s  Dress,  10,  12  and  14  years. 

preferred  collar  or  fancy  stock.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  4^4  yards  24  or  27,  3}4 
yards  32  or  2  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
yard  of  lace  banding,  lace  collar  and 
cuffs  to  make  as  illustrated;  or  1  yard 
18  inches  wide  to  make  the  collar,  cuffs 
and  trimming  portions.  The  pattern 
6679  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

The  dress  shown  in  No.  6687  is  suit¬ 
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able  for  a  variety  of  materials.  The 
dress  consists  of  the  blouse  and  skirt, 
which  are  joined  by  the  belt.  The 
blouse  is  laid  in  three  box  plaits  at  the 
front  and  in  tucks  over  the  shoulders 
and  in  the  back.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
three  sections  and  the  front  portion 
is  laid  in  the  box  plaits  which  meet 
those  of  the  blouse,  giving  continuous 
lines,  while  at  sides  and  back  it  is  laid 
in  backward-turning  plaits.  The  trim¬ 
ming  when  used  is  applied  between  the 
box  plaits.  The  elbow  sleeves  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  cuffs  but  the  long  sleeves  are 
made  with  upper  and  under  portions 
and  are  under-faced  at  the  wrists.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (12  years)  is  8  yards  24, 
5  vards  32  or  4%  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  5^4  yards  of  insertion.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6687  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  10, 
12  and  14  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

Dill  Pickles. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  put  up  dill 
pickles?  u.  h.  h. 

Make  a  brine  strong  enough  to  bear 
an  egg,  then  add  half  as  much  more  water 
as  you  have  brine.  Wash  cucumbers  in 
cold  water,  and  into  a  stone  jar  put 
first  a  layer  of  cucumbers,  then  a  layer 
of  grape  leaves  and  a  layer  of  dill,  using 
leaves  and  stems.  Continue  in  this  way 
until  the  jar  is  full.  Pour  the  brine 
over  all  and  cover,  first  with  a  cloth, 
then  with  a  plate,  and  put  a  weight  on 
top  of  the  plate.  The  cloth  must  be 
washed  frequently  as  in  making  sauer¬ 
kraut. 

The  First  New  Potatoes. 

Before  new  potatoes  are  plentiful 
enough  for  daily  use  they  can  be  worked 
up  very  hicely  in  combination  with 
other  vegetables,  and  so  furnish  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variety  for  the  table.  Especially 
when  they  arc  about  the  size  of  an  eeg 
do  they  combine  well  with  other  things, 
and  they  should  be  well  washed,  scraped 
and  drained  to  rid  them  of  the  brown 
water  and  make  them  as  white  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  white  potatoes  look  beautiful 
with  delicate  green  or  other  tinted  vege¬ 
tables. 

Potatoes  and  Cauliflower. — Boil  two 
early  cauliflowers  till  tender  and  pick  to 
pieces,  putting  them  in  a  hot  crock  to 
retain  the  heat.  Add  the  boiled  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  just  before  serving  cover 
with  a  sauce  previously  made  by  stir¬ 
ring  together  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
one  tablespoonful  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste  and  enough  cold,  sweet  milk 
to  make  a  thin  paste.  Cook  over  the 
fire  until  of  the  consistency  of  starch.  A 
portion  of  the  milk  may  be  boiled  and 
the  cold  flour  and  milk  added,  but  in 
any  case  a  close  watch  must  be  kept 
to  prevent  scorching.  Pour  the  sauce 
over  the  vegetables,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  cook  them,  in  the  sauce,  as  it  makes 
them  mussy.  Serve  at  once. 

Potatoes  and  Turnips. — Cook  pota¬ 
toes  and  turnips  separately  and  drain. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter  and 
pour  over  them  cream  sauce  made  as 
above.  Small  turnips  should  be  chosen. 

Potato  and  Beet  Flash. — Boil  and 
skin  the  beets,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
as  hot  as  possible.  Lightly  hash  them 
in  a  hot  dish  with  a  sharp  knife  and  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  peeled  and  boiled 
new  potatoes  also  cut  into  cubes.  Have 
ready  fried  ham  for  dinner  and  when 
it  is  lifted  from  the  pan  add  one  cup  of 
vinegar  to  the  salty  fryings.  Allow  the 
vinegar  to  become  boilinp-  hot  and  pour 
over  the  potatoes  and  beets,  stirring  or 
turning  to  mix  thoroughly.  Add  butter, 
more  salt  if  needed,  and  pepper.  Serve 
at  once. 

Potatoes  and  Onions. — Select  onions 
the  size  of  the  potatoes  allowing  equal 
parts  of  each  vegetable.  Cook  the 
onions  in  boiling,  salted  water,  changing 
it  at  least  twice  during  the  process. 
Drain  well  and  add  the  potatoes.  When 
the  fried  ham  is  lifted  for  dinner  drop 
the  hot  vegetables  into  the  fat,  of  which 
there  should  be  about  a  tablespoonful, 
and  at  once  add  a  cup  of  thin  cream. 
Shake  well,  season  and  serve. 

Potatoes  and  Peas. — Take  equal  parts 
of  potatoes  and  peas  boiled  in  salted 
water  and  cover  with  hot  cream  sauce. 
Add  butter  and  pepper  and  serve. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 
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Some  Experience  With  Summer 
Boarders. 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading-  an 
article  entitled  “Value  of  Summer 
Boarders  as  a  Form  of  Live  Stock,”  on 
page  C06.  While  the  writer  has  given 
some  very  good  ideas,  and  induce¬ 
ments,  in  favor  of  city  boarders,  I 
think  there  is  a  little  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Perhaps 
the  writer  has  not  had  the  real  ex¬ 
perience  with  city  boarders,  and  so  the 
$.150  which  the  live  boarders  will  pay 
for  ten  weeks,  minus  the  cost  of  gro¬ 
ceries,  looks  very  tempting  no  doubt, 
but  ten  weeks  o-f  actual  experience  will 
bring  perplexities  little  dreamed  of  by 
the  farmers’  wives.  Just  for  a  moment 
let  us  have  a  bit  of  the  real  experience. 

We  have  a  good  new  roomy  house, 
neatly  furnished,  plenty  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  six  to  eight  cows,  plenty  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs,  and  I  said  to  my  hus¬ 
band,  “This  is  just  an  ideal  place  for 
city  boarders;  we  have  plenty  of  every¬ 
thing  that  could  please  city  people,  even 
to  the  roses  and  flowers.  What  do  you 
say  if  I  advertise  for  some?”  You  see 
we  don’t  have  much  time  for  society, 
being  very  busy  people,  and  as  the  writ¬ 
er  said,  I  felt,  that  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  the  indefinable  “savoir  faire”  which 
makes  the  city  man  or  woman  was 
what  we  needed  very  much  in  our  coun¬ 
try  life;  besides  I  was  thinking  of  that 
$5  per  week  for  board  (not  $7).  My 
husband  said: 

Well,  I  did.  The  first  act  was  to 
ers;  it  may  be  all  right.  We  surely  have 
plenty  to  eat,  and  room  enough,  land 
knows,  so  go  ahead  if  you  wish  to  try 
it.” 

Well  I  did.  1  he  first  act  was  to 
search  the  country  over  for  a  girl  to 
help  me.  -At  last  by  much  coaxing  and 
extra  inducements,  one  promised  to 
come  ,  just  for  accommodation  as  she 
told  me,  for  she  didn’t  care  to  work  out. 
She  came  the  next  day,  and  I  explained 
what  I  wanted  her  to  do;  told  her  about 
the  boarders.  She  put  her  hat  right  on 
and  said  she  was  going  back  home,  “if 
it’s  city  boarders  you’re  going  to  have, 
you  can  wait  on  them  yourself,  for  I’ll 
be  blessed  if  I  will,”  and  home  she 
went.  I  felt  rather  frightened  over  the 
prospect  of  doing  the  work  all  alone, 
but  my  mind  was  made  up  and  it  would 
take  more  than  that  to  discourage  me. 
I’ll  not  take  time  to  explain  how  1  got 
them,  but  in  due  time  they  were  to  ar¬ 
rive.  I  hurried  around,  putting  the 
house  in  the  best  possible  order,  not 
forgetting  the  large  vase  of  roses  for 
their  rooms,  and  the  dining  table.  I 
cooked  and  baked  everything  that  I 
could  that  would  keep  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  we  hurried  to  the  train  with  a 
great  deal  of  anticipated  pleasure  we 
were  to  receive  from  our  boarders. 

They  came,  two  ladies,  one  young,  the 
other  middle-ao-ed,  with  two  children, 
a  boy  ten,  a  girl  six  years  of  age.  They 
were  all  very  pleasant  and  cdrtainly 
looked  citified  enough. 

The  ladies  were  a  little  shy  of  cloth¬ 
ing  on  neck  and  arms,  and  the  children 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  with 
longer  stockings,  for  before  we  reach¬ 
ed  home  a  goodly  number  of  our  coun¬ 
try  mosquitoes  had  made  quite  a  meal 
off  our  city  boarders.  At  first  I  felt  I 
should  apologize  for  the  rudeness  of 
the  mosquitoes  but  on  second  thought 
I  didn’t,,  for  I  felt  no  mosquito  could 
resist  so  great  a  temptation. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  home  I  took 
them  to  their  rooms,  that  they  could 
remove  the  dust  of  their  journey  and 
rest,  while  I  hurried  to  prepare  supper. 
The  hired  man  had  got  all  the  cows 
milked,  so  I  had  to  help  with  the  sep- 
erator,  as  the  calves  had  to  be  fed.  It 
was  getting  quite  late  and  I  was  un¬ 
easy  about  my  little  chickens  that  need¬ 
ed  my  care,  I  had  to  let  them  go,  while 
I  got  the  supper  on  the  table,  which  was 
very  good  indeed,  and  I  think  the  board¬ 
ers  enjoyed  it.  The  little  girl  was  get¬ 
ting  tired  and  sleepy,  and  those  mosqui¬ 
to  bites  were  verv  painful,  so  I  got 
several  different  remedies  to  t.y  to  re¬ 
lieve  her.  She  finally  went  screaming 
to  bed,  and  I  had  to  hurry  and  care  for 
my  chickens,  and  then  the  stack  of  sup¬ 
per  dishes  and  milk  pails.  It  was  bed¬ 
time  when  I  got  things  cleared  away, 
but  I  had  to  prepare  for  breakfast,  and 
I  didn’t  get  to  bed-  very  early. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  at  five,  as  I 
wanted  to  get  as  much  of  the  work  out 
of  the  way  as  possible  before  breakfast, 
which  I  had  ready  at  6.30.  I  hurried 
down  through  the  wet  grass  to  gather 


stra\  .rries,  to  have  them  fresh  for 
breakfast  with  good  rich  cream,  I  cook¬ 
ed  eggs  and  made  toast  and  good  cofTee, 
then  rang  the  breakfast  bell,  but  no  one 
appeared  but  the  men.  After  keeping 
them  waiting  half  an  hour,  I  served  their 
breakfast,  as  they  had  to  go  to  the 
field.  1  washed  the  dishes,  hardly  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do.  When  at  eight  o’clock  the 
ladies  came  down  to  the  dining  room, 
I  got  their  breakfast  and  cleared  away 
the  dishes,  when  the  children  came. 
Their  mother  said,  “Don’t  make- too 
much  extra  work;  just  cook  a  few  more 
eggs  and  make  some  fresh  toast;  with 
such  delicious  berries  and  cream  it  will 
do  very  well.”  I  managed  to  get  through 
with  breakfast  No.  3.  Now  every  mo¬ 
ment  was  precious,  as  there  were  their 
rooms  to  put  in  order,  besides  the  us¬ 
ual  family  rooms.  Then  I  wanted  to 
dress  a  couple  of  broilers  that  had  al¬ 
ready  been  killed.  I  couldn’t  possibly 
get  •time  for  a  frozen  dessert  for  dinner, 
so  I  made  cream  pie.  During  this,  the 
children  were  having  a  royal  time  in 
the  chicken  park,  and  I  trembled  for  my 
flock,  but  had  no  time  to  go  to  the 
rescue.  By  and  by  the  little  girl  came 
screaming  into  the  house,  the  old  tur¬ 
key  had  chased'  her.  The  boy  for  re¬ 
venge  had  pulled  every  last  tail  feather 
out,  and  the  poor  old  gobbler  looked  as 
if  he  wasn’t  enjoying  city  boarders. 

Well  the  afternoon  went  very  much 
like  the  forenoon,  I  had  to  pick  the 
strawberries;  of  course  the  children 
wanted  to  help,  and  it  required  some 
skill  and  no-  small  amount  of  patience 
to  keep  them  from  tramping  on  more 
berries  than  they  picked.  I  just  had 
time  to  can  a  few  quarts  when  it  was 
supper  time.  There  were  the  chickens, 
little  pigs,  and  pet  lambs  to  look  after 
and  feed,  and  I  had  to  keep  my  eyes 
on  that  boy,  for  he  was  getting  acquaint¬ 
ed  alarmingly  fast  with  the  farm-  ani¬ 
mals,  and  I  never  knew  what  would  come 
next.  When  at  last  supper  work  was 
over,  separator  tended,  and  the  many 
odd  jobs  done,  saying  nothing  about 
the  extra  steps  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
boarders,  tired  out,  I  went  to  bed.  I 
could  not  manage  other  than  have  two 
breakfast  hours  at  least,  so  I  made  ar¬ 
rangements  according  and  got  on  bet¬ 
ter.  I  kept  hoping  and  planning  to  get 
my  work  arranged  so  I  could  have  a 
little  time  to  enjoy  the  refinement  and 
culture  of  my  city  boarders,  but  try 
as  I  might,  the  work  piled  up  so  I  had 
to  rush  to  keep  even,  and  about  all  the 
enjoyment  I  got  out  of  the  business 
was  to  see  those  ladies  sitting  in  the 
rockers  on  the  veranda,  or  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees  in  their  dainty  cool  gowns 
reading  my  late  magazines  and  books 
that  I  was  anxiously  striving  to  get 
time  fo-r  myself,  or  working  on  some  bit 
of  fancy  work,  while  I  was  sweating 
over  a  hot  stove  cooking  some  dainty 
dish  for  them,  and  watching  the  child¬ 
ren  lest  they  come  to  harm,  for  that 
boy  was  trying  all  sorts  of  experiments, 
as  everything  was  new,  and  novel  to  him, 
and  he  wanted  all  the  fun  he  could  get, 
with  not  much  thought  of  consequence. 
He  got  the  colt  in  the  barn  and  by 
feeding  him  oats  managed  to  get  the 
cow  bell  on  him.  That  poor  colt  near¬ 
ly  raced  himself  to  death  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  bell.  I  tried  every 
scheme  I  could  think  of  to  catch  him 
and  get  the  bell  off.  It  was  a  very 
warm  day,  and  the  colt  was  wet  as  a 
rat.  I  finally  had  to  call  the  men  from 
the  field,  and  they  spent  a  good  hour 
before  they  got  that  colt  where  they 
could  take  the  bell  off.  It  was  the  same 
old  story  of  the  “boy  and  the  frog” ; 
fun  for  the  boy,  but  not  much  for  the 
colt,  or  me  either,  for  my  bread  burned, 
and  the  butter  not  out  of  the  churn  and 
nearly  dinner  time. 

Well,  things  went  on  about  this  way 
with  variations  of  course  for  two  weeks. 
The  boarders  were  telling  me  what  a  de¬ 
lightful,  restful,  time  they  were  having; 
how  they  enjoyed  the  fruit,  and  fresh 
vegetables,  the  rich  cream  and  fresh 
eggs.  I’m  sure  I  was  glad  some  one 
was  having  a  good  time,  for  1  knew  I 
wasn’t.  I  had  got  just  about  to  the 
limit  of  endurance,  and  just  about  to 
collapse,  when  ,  a  messenger  boy  brought 
a  telegram  stating  the  lady’s  husband 
was  ill,  and  for  her  to  return  home. 
Please  don’t  think  I  was  glad  her  hus¬ 
band  was  sick,  but  I  don’t  care  if  you 
do  know  how  I  rejoiced  to  see  my  city 
boarders  take  their  departure.  I  picked 
up  my  magazine  and  sat  down  in  the 
rocker  on  the  veranda  and  played  I  was 
a  boarder  for  one  full  hour,  and  I  didn’t 
care  a  pin  if  dinner  was  late  or  not. 

Now,  I  don’t  want  to  say  one  word 
against  the  city  people.  I  think  them 
nice  indeed.  And  the  conditions  our 
writer  said  ought  to  be  obtained  on 
every  farm  I  quite  agree  with,  so  far 
as  can  be  done  with  what  time  and 
means  one  has.  But  as  far  as  there 
being  more  bipeds  and  fewer  quadrupeds 
fed  from  the  farm  it  is  a  mistake  as  far 


as  I'm  concerned.  I’ll  hold  to  my  four- 
footed  investments  if  there  isn’t  as  much 
money  in  them.  And  that  $5  per  week 
board  money  holds  no  inducement  what¬ 
ever.  I  have  learned  that  money  isn’t 
everything,  and  that  culture  and  true 
refinement  may  be  more  pleasantly  ob¬ 
tained  through  an  abundance  of  good  lit¬ 
erature  which  I  now-  have  time  to  enjoy. 
I’m  not  nearly  so  enthusiastic  over  that 
atmosphere  of  culture  and  indefinable 
“savoir  faire”  which  make  the  city  man 
or  woman.  mrs.  l.  e.  m’intosh. 


Canning  Asparagus. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  canning  as¬ 
paragus?  j.  h.  M. 

Straight-sided  quart  glass  jars,  such 
as  the  “Royal,”  should  be  used  for  as¬ 
paragus,  so-  as  to  avoid  breaking  the 
stalks.  Wash  carefully,  cut  the  right 
length  to  stand  the  whole  stalk  upright 
in  the  jar  and- pack  in  snugly,  heads  up; 
then  pour  in  cold  water  slowly,  until  the 
jar  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  lay  on 
the  tops.  Place  straw  or  boards  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wash-boiler,  stand' the  jars 
on  this,  and  pour  in  enough  cold  water 
to  come  half  way  up  the  jars;  put  the 
boiler  over  the  fire,  and  wlien  the  water 
comes  to  a  boil,  boil  steadily  for  three 
hours.  Take  up  the  jars,  see  that  they 
are  full  to  overflowing  (if  not  fill  up 
with  boiling  water)  put  on  rubbers  and 
screw  or  otherwise  fasten  the  covers 
tight.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  An¬ 
other  recipe  recommends  boiling  the  as¬ 
paragus  for  15  minutes,  then  putting  in 
the  jar,  and  boiling  in-  the  wash-boiler 
for  V/2  hour,  but  we  think  some  of  the 
stalks  are  very  likely  to  be  broken  by 
this  method. 


36  inches  wide 

f  A  CENTS 
I  U  A  YARD 


Like  spring  flowers,  except  that  they 
are  beautiful  the  whole  year  round. 
Serviceable  too — for  House  Gowns, 
Kimonos.  Dressing  Sacques,  Shirts 
etc. 

Every  good  shop  has  them. 

IV rite  to  us  for  samples. 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 


93  Franklin 
Street 


BOSTON, 

MASS. 


r- 


FOUNDED  1842 


Inexpensive  Dresses 

• 

Supreme  satisfaction 
with  cotton  dress- 
goods  is  worth  all  it 
costs  ;  and  it  costs  but 
little  in 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid  Black  Prints 

The  standard  calicoes 
for  over65  years.  Stan¬ 
dard  to-day.  Beauti¬ 
ful,  fadeless,  and  en¬ 
during. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  write  us  his 
name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you. 

The  Eddystonc  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wra.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

,  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
ioio  bicycle.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  G  unrant.eed  |/1  tfOT 

1910  Models  ijt  to  g 

with  Coaster-Iirakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  &  1909  Models  ^  7 
all  of  best  makes  V*  IO 
I tOO  Second-Hand  Whoolm 

I  All  makes  and  models,  etO  fttO 

I  goad  as  new .  V>«*  *0 

I  Groat  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

I  We  Shift  on  Approval  without  a 

Lcetit  deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEN  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL.  < 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 

'  lamps,  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  I)o  Iiot  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  Chicago 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


plncrd  nnywherc,  nt>- 
tract*  A  kills  all  flies. 
N  eat,  clean ,  ornamen¬ 
tal, con  ven  lent, cheap, 
I.  A  STS  ALL  SEASON 
Alado  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  noil  or  injure  any¬ 
th  in  g.  Guaranteed 
ell'cctivo.  Of  all 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  JleKulb  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  n  U  LI  U  V  la 


IIATENTS  FORTUNES 

Jm  R1ZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
IP  through  us_  advertised  without  charge. 

New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  “Hints  to  inventors.”  "Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
1  ntent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Enjoy- 


DELAWARE  IS  THE  STATE 
OF  HAPPY  HOMES  S.ZIU 

aide 

.  ing,  gen¬ 
ial  climate,  warm  and  sunny  in  winter,  cool 
most  of  the  summer.  Famous  for  fruit;  good 
for  general  farming.  Land  values  are  increas¬ 
ing,  but  are  still  low  for  the  advantages 
enjoyed.  For  information  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Dover,  Delaware. 


for  large 
fruits 


E-Z  Seal 

Smooth  top  — 
best  glass  — 
a  quick  and 


sure  sealer 


ATLAS 


The  jar  with  a 
Wide  Mouth 


Here  is  the  cure  for  preserving-time  troubles — a  jar  which  over¬ 
comes  the  common  faults  of  common  jars — makes  the  work  of  pre¬ 
serving  lighter  and  good  results  more  sure. 

1  he  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  has  many  good  points  to  its  credit — un¬ 
usual  strength  even  thickness  of  glass — smooth  finish  on  the  edge 
where  old-fashion  jars  are  often  dangerous — a  wide  mouth  which 
takes  large  peaches  and  pears  whole ,  and  a  sealing  device  which  closes 
air-tight  by  a  little  easy  pressure  on  the  sealing  lever. 

See  how  the  lady  in  the  illustration  is  doing  it  and  how  large  the  fruit 
looks  in  the  jar. 

Send  us  your  grocer’s  name  and  we  will  send  you  a  book,  of  preserving 
recipes  free. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  CLASS  CO.,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

STARTING  A  VERMONT  HEN  FARM. 

Poultry  farming  seems  the  ideal  life 
to  a  vast  number  of  people  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  because  it  looks  easy  and 
sure.  To  a  person  in  the  business  “eter¬ 
nal  vigilance”  and  “close  application” 
are  the  things  that  are  “sure”  while  the 
“easy”  part  is  easy  only  by  comparison. 
After  living  in  the  city  for  more  than  30 
years  we  have  gone  back  to  the  farm, 
and  as  60  acres  is  rather  small  for  dairy¬ 
ing  we  have  installed  a  poultry  plant. 
Our  location  is  most  desirable  for  the 
business,  the  house  and  farm  buildings 
being  on  a  sandy,  gravelly  knoll  sloping 
to  the  east,  south  and  west.  The  first 
year  we  used  some  of  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  for  poultry,  but  as  our  flocks  in¬ 
creased  new  buildings  were  necessary, 
the  locating  of  which  has  taken  time 
and  thought. 

Our  ground  sloping  so  many  ways 
made  a  long  or  continuous  house  out  of 
the  question,  so  on  the  westerly  side  of 
the  hill  we  plowed  and  scraped  level  a 
steep  slope  50  by  300  feet.  This  was  an 
easy  task,  as  the  soil  was  so  sandy  that 
even  a  cut  of  five  feet  was  quickly  made. 
On  this  terrace  we  built  five  breeding 
houses,  each  11x36  feet,  leaving  a  12- 
foot  driveway  along  the  east  end  of  the 
houses,  in  which  end  the  doors  are 
placed.  Our  determination  to  keep  the 
cost  of  the  installation  down  and  still 
build  in  a  substantial  manner  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  buildings  of  which  we  are 
proud.  Even  in  Vermont  lumber  costs 
money,  but  we  got  in  on  the  ground  floor 
by  buying  the  hemlock  trees  on  a  tract 
of  land  three  miles  away,  contracted 
the  cutting  and  drawing  of  the  logs  to 
a  mill  near  the  farm,  and  then  with  our 
own  hands,  and  a  handy  man  by  the  day, 
put  up  the  buildings.  In  the  soft  soil  we 
dug  a  shallow  trench  for  the  foundation, 
which  consists  of  discarded  cedar  rail¬ 
road  ties,  which  cost  us  the  hauling  from 
the  road  that  bounds  one  side  of  the 
farm.  These  ties  are  placed  end  to  end 
in  the  trench  on  each  side  and  across  the 
ends,  they  are  leveled  up  and  2x4  sills 
securely  spiked  to  them.  Cross  sills 
placed  six  feet  apart  tie  the  building  to¬ 
gether,  and  are  the  foundation  for  the 
partitions,  which  divide  each  house  into 
six  pens  of  6x11  feet  each;  2x4  posts 
six  feet  long  are  placed  along  the  front 
six  feet  apart,  while  on  the  back  the 
posts  are  4J4  feet  long.  These  posts  sup¬ 
port  the  front  and  rear  plates.  No  raft¬ 
ers  are  used,  the  roof  being  supported  by 
two  other  plates  which  divide  the  snace 
between  the  front  and  rear  plates.  These 
intermediate  plates  are  supported  by 
posts  set  on  each  cross  sill,  and  to  them 
the  partitions  are  nailed. 

Roof  boards  13  feet  long  put  on  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  building  and  securely  nailed 
to  each  of  the  four  plates  take  the  place 
of  rafters.  The  ends,  front  and  rear  of 
the  building  are  boarded  up  and  down 
with  the  rough  hemlock  boards  which 
were  thoroughly  dried,  and  over  the 
cracks  1x2  inch  strips  are  nailed  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  back,  which  is  covered  with 
building  paper  and  cotton  cloth  thor¬ 
oughly  tarred,  and  which,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sand,  forms  the  roof  covering, 
as  described  on  page  614.  Earth  floors 
of  the  sand  and  fine  gravel  have  proved 
most  satisfactory,  as  it  furnishes  dusting 
even  in  the  coldest  of  Winter  days. 
Glazed  sash  30x30  inches  slide  in  the 
south  front  of  each  pen,  while  above 
these  windows  sliding  frames  18x30  cov¬ 
ered  with  cotton  cloth  furnish  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  only  change  we  would  make 
in  these  houses  were  we  to  build  again 
would  be  to  make  the  cotton  covered 
openings  larger,  say  18x60  inches. 

These  houses  have  stood  the  storms  of 
Winter  without  a  tremor,  were  snug  and 
comfortable  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
100  laying  pullets  in  each  house  did  good 
work  up  to  February  1,  when  they  struck 
a  50  per  cent  gait  which  they  have  since 
kept  (or  bettered),  except  the  break 
that  came  when  we  mated  up  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens,  putting  12  hens  and  a  cock 
in  a  pen,  or  78  fowls  in  each  house. 
The  inside  furnishings  of  our  houses  are 
very  simple ;  dropping  boards  30  inches 
wide  extend  across  the  rear  30  inches 
from  the  ground.  Mash  boxes  30x15x7 
inches  deep  set  on  a  platform  in  the  par¬ 
titions  on  the  same  height  as  dropping 


boards  and  extending  to  it  furnish  also 
a  place  for  our  water  tank,  so  that  two 
pens  are  fed  and  watered  at  the  same 
time.  Nest  boxes  are  under  the  mash 
platform  off  the  ground,  so  the  entire 
floor  space  is  unobstructed. 

The  cost  of  these  buildings  is  made  up 
of  1,800  feet  of  rough  lumber,  roofing, 
six  windows,  $4.20,  wire  for  doors  and 
partitions,  50  cents,  hardware,  $2 ;  in  our 
case  the  cost  is  under  50  cents  per  hen. 
With  lumber  at  dealers’  prices  such 
houses  would  cost  about  65  cents  per 
hen,  figuring  100  to  the  house.  About 
June  1  the  cocks  will  be  removed  from 
these  breeding  houses  and  the  hens  that 
have  furnished  the  eggs  for  our  incu¬ 
bators  will  be  given  free  range  on  two 
acres  of  grass  and  clover  land,  and  we 
feel  sure  they  will  continue  to  “pay  their 
way.” 

Haphazard  methods  or  neglect  will 
make  a  quick  failure  of  a  poultry  farm, 
while  patient  care  will  brine:  sure  results. 
We  can  only  repeat  what  a  friend  said 
to  us  when  we  were  talking  of  starting  a 
poultry  farm.  “Start  with  a  few  hens 
and  see  if  you  like  the  business,  for 
there  is  lots  of  work  in  running  a  poul¬ 
try  plant.”  We  knew  he  was  right,  for 
we  have  worked,  but  have  no  regrets — 
only' that  we  did  not  start  years  ago. 

Vermont.  farview  farm. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  BREED. 

The  choice  of  a  breed  may  be  a  diffi- 
cut  problem  for  a  beginner,  and  most 
perplexing  if  he  is  not  familiar  with 
the  different  breeds  and  conditions  most 
suitable  for  each.  If  he  is  located  in  a 
neighborhood  noted  for  a  certain  breed, 
he  should  consider  well  the  risk  of  in¬ 
troducing  a  different  breed,  with  all  the 
difficulties  of  readily  changing  sires  and 
the  breed  jealousy  of  his  neighbors.  The 
economy  of  production,  vigor  and  con¬ 
formation  to  type  of  the  breed  and  fam¬ 
ily  should  be  carefully  studied.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  of  taking  up  a 
breed  suited  to  the  climate,  land  and 
neighboring  breeders,  one  sometimes 
meets  a  breeder  loyally  and  successfully 
supporting  a  breed  of  which  his  stock 
are  the  only  representatives  for  miles. 
For  that  breeder  the  best  breed  is  the 
one  he  likes  above  all  others.  t1-  a 
breeder  does  not  like  his  breed  he  will 
rarely  be  successful  with  it.  If  a  begin¬ 
ner  is  located  in  a  neighborhood  where 
there  is  little  purebred  stock  raised  he, 
too,  should  consider  the  merits  of  the 
various  breeds  and  the  demand.  The 
latter  point  is  important  but  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  individual  breeder, 
who,  by  careful  breeding  and  advertis¬ 
ing  can  create  a  demand  he  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  Supply.  L.  R.  DAVIES. 


CREAMERY  A  SECRET  SOCIETY. 

We  would  like  to  ask  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  what  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  the  dairyman  gets  who  sells  his 
milk  to  the  creamery.  In  this  neck  of 
the  woods  the  creamery  seems  to  be  sort 
of  a  secret  society.  The  producer  is  not 
allowed  to  know  what  he  will  get  for 
his  milk  for  the  month  of  May  until  he 
gets  his  check  June  15,  and  this  is  kept 
up  the  entire  year.  In  the  Winter  when 
the  producer  is  feeding  high-priced  grain 
the  milk  is  bought  by  the  hundred 
pounds,  no  regard  to  test.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  when  on  pasture  the  milk  is  bought 
on  test.  Here  again  the  producer  is  not 
allowed  to  know  what  his  milk  tests 
for  May  until  June  15  when  he 
gets  his  check.  April  milk  that  tests 
3.3  brought  $1.16.  As  we  write  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  we  get  for 
May,  but  judging  the  future  by  the  past 
certainly  not  over  $1.  Eight  pounds 
of  milk  make  a  gallon  and  that  spells 
eight  cents  a  gallon,  a  penny  a  pint  or 
two  cents  per  quart  delivered  at  the 
creamery.  We  have  even  been  charged 
for  hauling  the  milk  when  we  hauled  it 
ourselves,  and  had  the  price  of  hauling 
cut  out  of  our  check.  When  we  asked 
the  proprietor  to  refund  the  money  for 
hauling  he  got  mad  and  ordered  us  out 
of  his  establishment,  saying  that  there 
was  no  use  in  our  talking,  that  we 
would  not  get  one  cent  of  it  until  next 
pay  day.  Although  he  said  it  was  a 
“mistake,”  we  must  wait  30  days  to  have 
it  corrected.  We  are  told  that  slavery 
no  longer  exists  in  this  “land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.”  It 
looks  to  us  as  if  the  farmer  had  sold  his 
“birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.”  Is 
the  farmer  not  a  slave  who  sells  his 
milk  to  those  who  will  not  tell  what  they 
will  pay,  who  will  not  tell  what  it  will 
test,  who  will  not  refund  money  charged 
by  mistake  until  they  get  ready?  I  say 
the  farmers  are  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  when  they  wake  up  and 
stand  up  for  their  rights  then  and  not 
until  then  can  they  ride  in  automobiles 
and  fatten  a  carload  of  hogs  on  skim- 
milk  and  get  wealthy.  m.  c.  hau,. 

Portage  Co.,  O. 


100  L"bs. 

TRADE  —  MARK 


AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grain 
contains  about  31%  protein, 
13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk 
economically  if  you  use  bran. 
One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES 
does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of 
bran,  and  saves  $14.00  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and 
many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should 
lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders'  Hand  Rook  with . 
tables  and  feeding  instructions. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Seneca  &  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Registered 


U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


SUARAKTEED  ANALYSIS 
Protein  31-3354 

Put  12% 


roil  MDVC  IMPROVED 
UKUmOd  WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLASE  II.  CRUMB,  Box 311,  Forentvillc,  Conn. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  Is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  easo  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Stuiielilou  Co., 
90ti  Ins.  liltlg.,  ICoeliester,  V  Y 


“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung),  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins;  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

51  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y-. 

" EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN" 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
1IA N  <i I N  G  ST  ANCHIONS 

lil  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEAKS,  ami  they 
have  given  the  very  U**t  of  saiis- 
fuction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley.  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  If.  KOHEKT80X 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  Herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARIfCOLL,  Faoli,  Fa. 


THE  POPULARITY  OF 


has  increased  more  than  Ten  Fold  in  last 
fifteen  years  and  the  work  of  the  Guernsey 
Herd  Register  shows  a  growth  of 

80°/0  during  1909 

AJ  Full  particulars  regarding  this  remarkable  breed  by 
addressing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


nilRfiPC  THK  mG’  I>KEE  fellows 

UUnUUw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer,  Pa. 


Pfil  I  1C  Dll DQ~ From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  I  U  TO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
O  eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES— From  Imported  Pedigreed  Stock, 
Genuine  Drivers  Farm  grown  Puppies,  will  make 
fine  drivers  at  bargain  prices.  Ira  Keller,  Prospect,  0. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to  form  brandies 
of  the  Dairymen's  Dengue,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
ALBERT  MANNING,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Vmi  PonH  AffnrrJ  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  UU  Udll  l  HIIUIU  you  a  leg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


RED 

POLLED 

CATTLE 


CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

at  SPRINGDALE  FARM 
Pr  ice 8  rea  sona  b  l  e 

E.  J.  ADAMS.  Adams  Basin.  N.  Y. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  REYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 

that  will  hold  12  to  15  gallons  $1.00  each.  Try  one 
and  you  will  want  more.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS, 
Spring  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


nupcuiRpc— thk  white,  bacon  hog, 

untomneo  Long-bddied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MOKNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  LUXT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.i,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HO  LSTEI  NS  -  FRIESIANS. 

THK  BA  WNBA  LE  STOCK  FARM 
For  three  years  the  home  of  Pletertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  De  Kol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  HOUR, 

Wellington,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Jersey  Cows,  Heifers  &  Bulls. 

Herd  averages  1  lb.  butter  from  12  qts.  milk. 
Write  for  prices,  or,  better,  come  and  see  them. 

Rumsonhill  Farm,  Rumson,  N.  J.  David  Wallace,  Supt. 


—The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Mature  animals  weigh  600  to  950  pounds.  Several  litters  this 
spring  of  12,  13  and  14,  one  of  15  ami  one  of  17  so  far.  Litters 
last  year  averaged  11. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-RLZlJ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Havel  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSUN,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

D°  yo,.  need  Shropshire  or  Southdown 

the  money?  Wo  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mpr.,  Lewiston,  New  York 
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HENS  WITH  BARE  BACKS. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
nr  Wiens?  Their  saddles  are  bare  or 
fea'tffrs  broken  off.  After  a  time  there 
arc  sores  or  the  skin  comes  off  in  patches 
where  the  hens  pick  themselves.  The  hens 
have  been  rubbed  well  with  lard  and  kero¬ 
sene  and  sprinkled  with  lice  killer.  Coops 
are  whitewashed  thoroughly  with  carbolic 
acid  whitewash.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  those  hens  quickly?  G.  e.  b. 

Connecticut. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  male  was  the 
only  cause  of  the  backs  of  some  hens 
becoming  bare  of  feathers,  and  probably 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  most 
cases.  If  the  spurs  of  the  male  wound 
the  hen’s  back  so  as  to  make  it  bleed, 
then  the  other  hens  will  pick  at  it  and 
cause  sores.  Several  of  my  R.  I.  Reds 
have  bare  backs,  but  I  never  see  any 
hens  picking  at  the  bare  places,  and 
there  are  no  sore  spots.  Very  few  of 
my  White  Wyandottes  are  affected  in 
that  way.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  to 
do  to  remedy  this.  I  think  smearing 
the  bare  places  with  tar  would  stop  the 
hens  from  picking,  and  the  tar  is  heal¬ 
ing  to  the  sores,  but  how  the  hens  would 
look,  especially  if  they  were  white 
fowls !  On  black  fowls  it  wouldn’t  look 
so  bad.  I  do  not  do  anything  for  mine, 
just  let  them  go  bare  until  moulting 
time.  The  bare  heads  are  caused  by  the 
depluming  mite  which  works  under  the 
skin.  Anointing  the  head  with  vaseline 
will  generally  cure.  There  is  usually  a 
fiery  red  appearance  to  skin  where  the 
depluming  mite  is  the  cause.  On  the 
backs  of  my  fowls  there  is  no  such  red 
appearance.  I  would  advise  G.  E.  B.  to 
feed  plenty  of  beef  scraps  and  green 
food,  and  he  can  cure  feather  eating 
hens  by  paring  off  the  hard  part  of  end 
of  the  hen’s  beak,  so  that  she  can’t  pinch 
a  feather  tight  enough  to  pull  it  out.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cut  close  enough  to 
make  it  bleed.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Farcy. 

I  have  a  mare  that  has  farcy.  It  shows 
itself  in  one  hind  leg.  There  are  a  dozen 
sores  on  the  leg,  and  there  is  one  on  her 
stomach  just  a  little  front  of  the  leg,  and 
a  swelling  near  her  navel  about  a  foot  long 
and  four  inches  across,  which  hangs  down 
an  inch  and  a  half.  The  leg  is  not  much 
swollen  now.  The  swelling  has  gone 
down,  and  she  bears  weight  on  the  leg  now 
nearly  all  the  time.  She  eats  oats  and 
grass  well,  seems  to  have  a  good  appetite. 
She  is  as  bright  as  can  be,  no  running  at 
nose  or  eyes.  I  am  giving  her  Fowler’s 
solution  and  renovating  powders.  Can  she 
be  cured,  or,  in  other  words,  can  farcy  be 
cured  ?  I  am  bathing  the  parts  in  carbolic 
acid  and  water,  and  putting  on  carbolated 
vaseline.  The  sores  are  running  well. 

Connecticut.  E.  a.  0. 

It  is  a  crime  in  most  States  to  hide 
the  presence  of  a  case  of  “farcy,”  which 
is  the  skin  form  of  “glanders.”  Glanders 
is  a  terribly  contagious,  incurable  dis¬ 
ease,  and  communicable  and  fatal  to 
man.  Death  from  it  is  horrible  in  the 
extreme.  Farcy  is  of  the  same  nature, 
contagious  and  incurable.  An  affected 
horse  has  to  be  destroyed  according  to 
State  laws  and  the  premises  quaran¬ 
tined,  disinfected  and  whitewashed  un¬ 
der  professional  direction.  This  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  a  case  of  glanders- 
farcy,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  right  thing 
to  do  will  be  immediately  to  notify  the 
health  officer  of  the  district  and  have 
him  notify  the  State  veterinarian,  who 
should  personally  examine  the  animal 
or  have  this  done  by  a  qualified  deputy. 
Owners  should  be  careful  not  to  attempt 
treatment  in  such  cases.  A.  s.  a. 

Grease  Heel. 

I  noticed  on  page  595  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  an 
inquiry  by  W.  H.  C.  for  grease-heel.  I  have 
seen  the  same  question  asked  and  answered 
before,  but  have  never  seen  it  answered  to 
my  satisfaction.  Tell  W.  II.  C.  to  go  to 
a  drugstore  and  get  five  cents  worth  of 
litharge,  place  in  a  half-pint  bottle  and  fill 
with  good  vinegar.  Shake  well  and  apply 
thoroughly  once  a  day  for  four  days,  then 
wait  a  week  or  so,  and  report  results. 

New  York.  m.  j. 

Litharge  is  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid  or 
strong  vinegar.  We  have  not  prescribed  it 
in  this  way  here,  as  we  and  other  veteri¬ 
narians  prefer  Goulai'd’s  extract  (sub¬ 
acetate  of  lead),  which  is  made  of  acetate 


yjl  'ead  and  yellow  oxide  of  lead  boiled  to¬ 
gether  in  water.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  extract  will  not  cure  an  old  standing 
case  of  “grease”  or  “grease  heel.”  If  the 
simple  combination  of  yellow  oxide  of  lead 
and  vinegar  will  cure  this  disease  we  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  be  surprised,  but  delighted  to 
report  such  a  success  in  these  columns.  The 
trouble  is  that  what  we  call  “grease”  or 
“grease  heel”  is  often  an  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  disease  from  what  our  correspondents 
may  have  in  mind  or  write  us  about.  Sim¬ 
ple  or  even  acute  “scratches”  is  compar¬ 
atively  easy  to  cure,  easily  with  the  Goul¬ 
ard's  extract  solution  and  no  doubt  with 
the  mixture  our  correspondent  mentions. 
That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  these  rem¬ 
edies  will  cure  real  grease  or  grease-heel, 
which  is  a  constitutional  disease  associated 
with  sluggish  circulation,  gross  feeding  and 
fattening  propensities  and  laziness  often 
seen  in  coarse,  gummy  legged,  heavy  draft 
horses.  In  the  disease  we  have  in  mind 
there  is  a  constant  foul  smelling  discharge 
accompanied  by  cracks,  sores  and  grape-like 
growths  about  the  fetlocks  and  heels  and 
sometimes  extending  from  the  fetlock  to  the 
hock  and  even  surrounding  the  coronet.  We 
have  yet  to  see  a  true  case  of  this  form  of 
grease  cured  by  any  simp'e  external  remedy. 
Systemic  treatment  also  is  necessary  and 
usually  several  changes  of  local  treatment 
have  to  be  made.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
a  description  of  a  case  of  the  kind  of 
“grease  heel”  our  correspondent’s  lotion  has 
cured  and  also  hope  that  our  readers  will 
try  the  treatment  and  report  results 
through  these  columns.  a.  s.  a. 

Swelling;  Obstructed  Teat. 

1.  I  have  a  mare  which  injured  her  knee 
on  a  barb  wire  fence.  The  cut  has  healed 
up,  and  she  is  no  longer  lame  on  that  leg. 
The  knee  is  considerably  enlarged.  What, 
if  anything,  will  reduce  this?  2.  I  have  a 
cow  with  one  partially  obstructed  teat.  The 
obstruction  is  a  little  less  than  half  way 
down.  The  milk  runs  but  slowly  past  this 
and  has  to  be  squeezed  past  in  milking  her 
out.  She  had  a  small  lump  there  last  Fall, 
when  she  dried  up,  which  did  not  obstruct 
the  teat.  The  lump  is  now  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  there  seems  to  be  more 
thickening  of  the  tissues.  What  is  the 
cause?  Is  there  danger  of  complete  ob¬ 
struction?  Is  there  any  cure?  d.  g. 

New  York. 

1.  Poultice  the  swollen  joint  with  hot 
antiphlogistine  covered  with  cotton  batting 
and  bandages.  Renew  the  poultice  each 
time  the  clay  tends  to  become  dry.  After 
swelling  subsides,  should  the  animal  go 
lame  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  with  ce¬ 
rate  of  cantharides.  2.  A  veterinarian  may 
be  able  to  remove  the  growth  by  dilating 
the  duct  and  using  a  special  instrument ; 
but  infection  is  very  apt  to  affect  the  udder 
when  an  operation  is  attempted  in  such 
cases.  Dilators  may  be  introduced  between 
milkings  and  will  be  likely  to  improve  the 
condition.  When  the  tumor,  or  polypus,  as 
it  is  called,  has  a  narrow  neck  it  sometimes 
may  be  snared  in  a  loop  of  fine  brass  wire 
passed  in  through  a  milking  tube  from 
which  the  end  has  seen  filed  away.  When 
caught  the  wire  is  pulled  tight  and  twisted 
round  until  the  growth  is  cut  off.  It  may 
then  be  milked  out  or  will  come  away  with 
the  b’eeding.  a.  s.  a. 


They  Fear 
Your  Common  Sense 

You  are  right  to  use  common  sense  in  buying 
a  cream  separator.  Common  sense  says  “The 
greater  the  skimming  force,  the  faster  and 
cleaner  the  skimming.  The  fewer  the  parts,  the 
more  durable  and  easy  to  clean.”  You  have 
reason  to  feel  indignant  when  agents  for  com¬ 
mon,  complicated  cream  separators,  who  fear 
yourepmmon  sense,  try  to  hide  these  plain  facts 
by  belittling  your  judgment.  These  agents  can¬ 
not  hope  to  sell  their  common  machines  if  they 
admit  these  facts,  for  they  cannot  admit  them 
without  confessing  that 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

H  iZKibs  |  iz/tibs  j SAibsl  jMiklTtiiiikl  j  are  best.  Dairy 
X c  T  cl  c  l  1  r  Tubulars  con- 
o  ™  a  ™  pi  £  tain  neither 
N  v  disks  nor  other 
A  i  contraptions, 
0  r  yet  Produce 
twice  the  skim- 
D  g  mingforce.skim 
w  faster,  skim 
1  twice  as  clean, 
wearlongerand 
wash  several 
times  easier 
than  common 
separators. 

&  The  World’s 
Best.  World’s 
biggest  separator  fac¬ 
tory.  Branch  factories 
inCanada  and  Germany. 
Sales  easily  exceed 
most,  if  not  all,  others  com¬ 
bined.  Probably  replace  more 
common  separators  than  any 
one  maker  of  such  machines 
»,e  s,%»  Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  153 


£  0 
n 


Light,  simple  Dairy 
Tnbnlar  bow!  com¬ 
pared  to  oonunon 
bowls. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO* 

WEST  CHESTER,  P A.  * 

Ohlcago,  III.,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
ioronto.  Cun.,  Winnipeg,  Cun. 


iw  M 


1,200,000 
Dairy  Farmers 
Creamerymen 

AND  HOME  COW  OWNERS 

daily  testify  to  the  fact  that  a 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory 
and  profitable  practice  of  modern 
dairying,  with  one  cow  or  one 
thousand,  and  that  once  used 
could  not  be  done  without.  This 
must  be  true  with  YOU  likewise 
:  if  you  have  milk  to  separate, 
j  Why  not  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL 
i  machine  NOW  for  your  own  infor¬ 
mation,  if  nothing  more,  whether 
j  you  already  have  an  inferior  sepa¬ 
rator  or  not?  That’s  what  we 
have  agents  nearly  everywhere  to 
help  you  do.  k 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


166-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  6T. 

CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  8ACRAMENTO  ST8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  10  PRINCE88  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1010  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


Cow-Ease 

Keeps  Off 
Flies 

Makes  More 
Milk 

A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation — easily 
applied  by  spraying — enables  cattle  to  feed 
in  peace.  Never  makes  milk  taste  or  smell. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  extra  milk. 

Free  Trial  Offer. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with 
COW-EASE,  send  us  bis  name  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  a  GALLON  CAN  AND 
SPRAYER,  FREE. 

Carpenter- .Morton  Co.,  Eoston,  Mass. 


THE 
.-•.ANIMALS 
FRIEND 


SKILLS  EVERY  FLY 


it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  K«»«*pn  Iii- 
pests  off  aiiimalH 

In  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation  Used  since  1885. 

,  Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli- 
1  At  cate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
Wa  after  testing  imitations.  Abso- 
lutcly  harmless ;  cures  all  sores. 

30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  ily  season. 
No  Llee  in  Poultry  House  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $  I  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FI.Y  to  protect  200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  If  animals 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Slioo-Fly  Mfc.  Co...  1317  N.  10th  St..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEliS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Fill  Your  SiloFirstl 

Pay  Afterwards 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  our  machines 
are  a  good  investment  before  you  give  up 
your  money.  Wo  know  they  are  so  good  that 
[we  do  not  feel  it  a  risk  to  ■■ 

make  this  offer.  Just  toll  In  our 

us  your  needs.  60th 

Year 


SILOFILLING] 
MACHINERY] 

has  60  years'oxperienco  behind  it — more  experience 
than  any  other  machinery  of  its  kind  made  It  has 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  in  every  dairy  and 
intensive  farming  district  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  be  free  from  dofeets  at  all  times  but  also  to  be 
the  strongest,  most  durable  and  modern  of  any- 
manufactured  Our  offer  will  help  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Ask  an  expert's  advice  if 
you  care  to. 

Our  large  free  oatalog  shows  our  completo  line. 
Write  for  it. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO. Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio  | 

We  also  manufacture  the  Ross  Silo 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Stronger  hoops  than 
others.  Have  three  bear¬ 
ings  all  around  the  doors 
like  a  safe  or  refrigerator 
door.  Staves  soaked  in 
creosote  preservative  if 
you  wish.  Our  Silos  are 
different  from  other  Round 
Silos.  Free  Catalog  gives 
details.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 
CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  WEST  STREET  RUTLAND  VT 


SILOS 

The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur- 

Eass  all  others  in  Strength, 
durability,  Convenience. 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 

Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 
AlsoSilo  Filling  Machinery. 

Catalog*  free, 
k  HARDER  MFG.  CO..  BOX  11,  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built, simplest  to  pu£  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  U3  JIain  St.,  Linear!!!*.  Pa* 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  v/lll  Rond  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATKD  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  (lays’  trial  freight 
prepnid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit. 
It  coHts  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  It 
rostB  you  $6.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  ouce. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  simi¬ 
lar  trouble  cun  be  stopped  with 


Full  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each 
bottle.  $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  ordelivered. 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

AIJSOKIJINF,  .1 II.,  for  mankind,  tl 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari 
Cobo  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER^ I  ipf" 

AND  INDICESTiON  UK  £*  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


THE 


PAPEC 


PN  EUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your  silo  in  less  time,  with  less 
power  and  with  less  trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  every  machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it. 
If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  PAPEC. 

Send  today  tor  catalog  giving  full  particulars . 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  10  Shortsville,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  United  States  Express  Company  has 
paid  the  claim  of  $7.80  for  the  ease  of 
eggs  shipped  to  II.  Berman,  1305  Amster¬ 
dam  avenue,  New  York,  on  March  6. 

New  York.  L.  H.  &  E.  H.  I. 

This  shipper  was  specially  unfortunate 
with  the  United  States  Express  Com¬ 
pany.  They  still  have  three  other  cases 
to  account  for  in  a  shipment  to  another 
party.  We  have  put  in  the  claim  and 
unless  the  express  company  can  prove 
delivery,  we  will  expect  settlement  from 
them. 

I  enclose  circular  of  the  Challenge 
churn.  Is  it  all  the  manufacturers  claim 
for  it,  or  is  it  a  humbug,  and  is  the  com¬ 
pany  reliable?  E.  O.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  practically  an  old  fake  that 
has  been  worked  more  or  less  for  20 
years  or  more.  It  is  not  a  churn,  and  it 
does  not  make  butter.  It  mixes  up  the 
fat  and  cheesy  matter  of  the  milk  into 
a  mass  which  by  courtesy  is  sometimes 
called  butter.  We  have  refused  to  ad¬ 
vertise  it  for  years. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  stock  of  the 
Colorado-Yulc  Marble  Company,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Colorado,  with  offices  at  2  West 
33rd  street,  New  York  city?  Capital  stock 
is  $10,000,000.  READER. 

Missouri. 

We  think  that  the  man  who  gets 
caught  with  such  a  thin  layer  of  mo¬ 
lasses  is  easy  indeed.  We  know  one  of 
the  men  connected  with  the  scheme,  and 
we  do  not  care  to  inquire  into  it  fur¬ 
ther.  We  have  never  known  anything 
good  to  come  out  of  a  bad  source. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kindness  iu  getting  the  goods  for  us  from 
the  Bedell  Company,  of  New  York.  The 
package  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  we 
failed  in  getting  them  to  trace  it. 

Virginia.  R.  H.  P. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  sometimes  is  for  people  in  the 
country  to  get  a  matter  of  this  kind  ad¬ 
justed.  One  would  expect  that  a  seller 
would  cheerfully  and  promptly  follow 
up  a  lost  package  shipped  to  a  customer. 
Of  course,  most  houses  do ;  but  occa¬ 
sionally  one  seems  very  indifferent. 

I  received  check  of  $4.50  from  the  Globe 
Association.  Accept  my  thanks  for  your 
good  work  in  the  case.  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  have  secured  it  otherwise.  What  do  I 
owe  you  for  your  trouble?  Yours  with 
best  wishes  for  success.  c.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

It  is  slow,  hard  work  to  get  these  de¬ 
posits  back  from  the  Globe  Association, 
but  they  keep  coming  after  they  have 
•made  all  the  delay  and  trouble  possible. 
We  repeat  that  the  whole  scheme  is  a 
fake  on  the  face  of  it,  and  the  wonder  to 
us  is  that  they  got  so  many  people  to 
bite  on  it. 

The  Standard  Hatchery  Co.,  of  Attica, 
Ohio,  advertised  in  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal.  Four  persons  of  this  place  clubbed 
together  and  made  out  an  order  for  day- 
old  chicks  to  the  amount  of  $29  and  some 
cents.  I  am  one  of  the  persons.  The 
chicks  were  to  be  here  April  18._  They  did 
not  come  and  we  wrote  the  firm.  They 
said  if  we  would  change  the  order  they 
would  fill  it.  We  did  so  and  yet  they  would 
not  (ill  it.  They  made  all  kinds  of  excuses 
until  they  got  all  the  money  they  could, 
and  then  made  an  assignment.  This  busi¬ 
ness  was  all  done  through  the  mail.  Have 
these  men  made  themselves  liable  to  prose¬ 
cution?  Do  you  think  you  could  make 
them  return  the  money?  c.  V.  K. 

Ohio. 

We  have  several  complaints  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  sent  money  to  this  concern  and 
could  get  no  chicks.  After  all  our  cau¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  sad  experience,  people 
will  take  chances  and  send  money  to 
concerns  with  no  rating  and  no  stand¬ 
ing.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
can  be  done  in  a  case  like  this.  The 
money  has  probably  been  paid  out  in 
salaries  to  themselves  and  other  expen¬ 
ses;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  anything 
will  be  left  for  creditors  after  expenses 
of  the  receiver  are  paid.  There  is  no 
way  to  get  the  money  back.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  they  conspired  to  defraud, 
they  would  be  liable  to  criminal  prose¬ 
cution  ;  but  they  have  probably  kept 
technically  within  the  law ;  and  even,  if 
not,  it  would  be  a  difficult  and  expensive 
task  to  make  out  a  case  against  them. 
Better  let  it  go  and  look  up  references 
the  next  time. 

I  received  $16.67  yesterday  for  the  plants 
which  we  accepted  In  full  for  the  account. 
We  thank  you  for  the  result.  We  gave  up 
hopes  of  getting  it,  and  the  lawyer  thought 
It  would  be  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth 
to  get  it.  After  writing  and  sending  sight 
drafts  we  gave  it  up.  One  day  I  wanted 
some  money,  and  my  husband  said  if  I  can 
get  the  money  for  those  plants  I  can 
have  it.  I  said  I  thought  the  R.  N.-Y  would 
get  it  for  me  for  they  always  make  people 
do  what  is  right.  I  thank  you  for  it,  and 
I  can  use  at  least  ten  of  your  little  envelopes 
for  subscriptions.  MRS.  B. 

New  York. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  always  make 
people  do  what  is  right.  If  we  did 
things  would  be  pleasanter  than  they 
now  are.  We  find  it  hard  at  times  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  think  we  always  try  to 
do  what  is  right  ourselves,  much  less 
that  we  are  always  right.  The  party 
from  whom  this  little  amount  was  col¬ 


lected,  who  by  the  way,  is  a  good  honest 
fellow,  did  not  think  our  position  entirely 
right  in  the  matter,  but  was  yet  willing 
to  abide  by  our  judgment  as  arbitrator 
of  the  dispute.  It  is  something,  how¬ 
ever,  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family 
to  the  extent  that  they  feel  that  it  has 
a  way  of  influencing  people  to  do  right. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  present 
management  to  pass  the  paper  on  their 
successors,  we  would  rather  leave  it 
with  this  general  reputation  on  the  part 
of  the  women  into  whose  home  it  is 
weekly  received  than  to  pass  it  with  a 
million  dollar  bank  account,  and  with 
less  confidence  from  its  subscribers. 

C'an  you  give  the  rating  of  the  Industrial 
Savings  and  Loan  Co.  of  New  York?  Some 
time  ago  the  company  carried  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  your  paper,  but  as  I  have  not  no¬ 
ticed  it  lately  I  wondered  if  you  had  re¬ 
fused  their  advertising.  I  am  contemplat¬ 
ing  an  investment  and  safety  is  the  first 
consideration  with  me.  Would  you  receive 
gilt-edge  security  from  a  deposit  in  their 
bank?  Would  you  trust  them  with  your 
own  private  funds?  If  you  could  advise 
me  in  this  matter  I  should  be  very  grate¬ 
ful.  Your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  o.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

We  discontinued  the  advertising  of 
this  business  about  two  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  the  officers  of  the  Columbia  In¬ 
vestment  and  Real  Estate  Comnany, 
continue  the  real  estate  operations  which 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Association, 
but  discontinued  because  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Banking  Department. 
They  continue  to  use  the  funds  of  the 
Association  in  these  real  estate  transac- 
actions,  thus  side-stepping  the  Depart¬ 
ment  regulations.  It  puts  the  officers  in 
the  position  of  trading  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  with  themselves  as  parties  interested 
in  the  real  estate  company,  and  anyone 
can  see  that  the  real  estate  company 
would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  having  the 
advantage  in  the  deal.  But  aside  from 
this  they  have  at  their  disposal  the 
names  and  addressee  of  the  members  of 
the  Industrial  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  pays  five  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  they  now  write  these  members 
and  try  to  induce  them  to  change  their 
investment  to  the  notes  of  the  real  estate 
company,  which  promises  six  and  one- 
half  per  cent  interest.  However,  it  is  to 
say  the  least  a  question,  if  this  is  not 
usury  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
six  per  cent  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
and  if  so,  of  course,  the  notes  would  be 
illegal  and  could  not  be  collected.  As  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Loan  Association  they  owe 
loyalty  and  support  to  it,  and  through  it 
to  its  members.  They  are  the  trustees 
of  the  members  of  the  Association,  and 
of  its  funds.  Their  duties  oblige  them  to 
devote  their  best  efforts  to  building  it 
up  and  increasing  its  business.  Instead 
of  this  they  deliberately  set  to_  work  to 
reduce  its  capital  and  its  business  for 
their  own  private  interests  and  profits. 
In  our  judgment  they  violate  a  trust,  and 
have  disqualified  themselves  as  trustees 
of  the  funds  of  the  Loan  Association  and 
its  members.  Needless  to  say  we  would 
not  trust  our  private  funds  to  any  such 
institution,  and  we  call  on  such  papers  as 
the  “Outlook,”  the  “Review  of  Re¬ 
views,”  and  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post” 
either  to  defend  a  state  of  affairs  of  this 
kind  or  discontinue  the  advertising.  It 
is  about  time  we  understood  how  far  re¬ 
spectable  papers  can  go  with  impunity 
in  the  advertising  of  financial  schemes 
of  this  kind. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  saved  one  person  from 
getting  sold  on  the  Wonderberry.  I  waa 
telling  h’.m  of  the  frauds  that  you  were 
exposing,  and  when  I  mentioned  the  Won¬ 
derberry,  his  wife  said :  “We  have  our 
order  all  ready  to  send  for  the  seeds,  but 
I  think  we  will  keep  our  money  now  and 
send  10  cents  for  the  paper.”  I  still  have 
a  few  of  the  little  envelopes  and  papers, 
which  I  will  dispose  of  on  my  way  home 
to  New  York.  m.  b. 

Florida. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Messrs.  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Childs,  we  think  this  woman 
has  made  the  best  use  of  her  10  cents. 
It  doesn’t  seem  to  make  any  difference 
where  The  R.  N.-Y.  people  go,  they  are 
always  looking  after  the  good  of  the 
family.  J.  J-  D. 


PREVENTING  DAMPNESS  IN  HENHOUSE. 

What  can  I  do  to  keep  a  henhouse  from 
being  damp  in  Winter  so  the  frost  will  not 
stand  in  the  walls?  L.  v.  d.  c. 

New  York. 

The  dampness  on  the  walls  of  this 
house  is  no  doubt  due  to  imperfect  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  can  be  remedied  by  the  use 
of  muslin  curtains.  The  first  house  I 
built  was  the  most  expensive,  the  most 
unsatisfactory  and  the  most  unprofitable. 
It  was  double-sided,  with  paper  and  a 
dead  air-space,  double  floored  and  a  cur¬ 
tain  to  let  down  over  the  glass.  In  cold 
weather  we  could  scrape  the  frost  off  all 
over  the  walls.  We  ripped  out  enough 
lumber  to  build  an  additional  house  b“ 
fore  we  succeeded  in  making  that  house 
profitable  by  getting  it  ventilated  right, 
which  was  accomplished  with  muslin. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


MAKES  LEATHER  STAND  THE  WEATHER 


For  nearly  75  years  the  name  ' 


Frank  Miller”  has  stood  among  the  makers  and  users  of  harness  like  "Sterling 
silverware.  The  same  high  standard  adopted  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  ago  is  maintained  today. 

The  Frank  Miller  Harness  Specialties  make 
harness,  buggy  and  auto  tops,  fly  nets,  and  all  black 
leather  goods  look  like  new.  Makes  them  soft  and 
pliable,  makes  them  wear  longer.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold,  rain  or  sunshine.  Easy  to  apply. 

Economy  to  use  them.  Satisfaction  assured. 


(HARNESS  SOAP 

FRANK  MILLER’S  harness  oil 

(harness  dressing 


RNESS) 

OIL 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  BOOK 


Sold  By  Harness  Dealers,  Hardware  and  General  Stores. 

Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority  will 
recommend  the  old  reliable  Frank  Miller’s. 

“ BLACK  BEAUTY” 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfully 
interesting  book,  the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  of  the 
horse.  Probably  no  book  has  ever  received  such 
universal  and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the 
secular  and  religious  press. 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper,  and  en¬ 
close  6  cents  in  postage  and  we'll  promptly  mail 
you  a  copy  of  “BLACK  BEAUTY,”  200  pages,  colored 
covers.  Don’t  delay.  Supply  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  GO. 

ESTABLISHED  1838 
349-351  West  26th  St.,  New  York  City 


Manufacture!)  B?_ 
p-'TRANK  MILLIE 
XKW  YORK-* 
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FRANK  MILLER'S 
HARNESS  DRESSING 
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Tin:  FRANK  MILLER  OQ. 
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Won  Grand  Prize 


holds  World’s  Recorc 


U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


Is  emphatically  the  BEST 
and  the  only  one  for  YOU  to  buy. 


The  New  1910  Model 


Send 

for 

Cat. 


It  tells 
you 
all. 


1.  It  skims  the  cleanest. 

2.  It's  built  the  strongest. 

8.  It’s  the  easiest  cleaned. 
i.  It’s  the  most  convenient. 
6.  It  requires  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  defeated  all 
other  Separators  at  Seat¬ 
tle  on  these  live  essential 
points  and 


I  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.| 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  8.  A. 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 


«VRAD£ 

M.  I.  F.CO. 
ZING  COATED 

AfAR* 


NAILS 


Will  Last  a  Life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability 

In  1 880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of 
Branford,  Conn.,  shingled  his  store 
with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with 
Zinc  Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July, 
1 909,  just  29  years  later,  he  reshingled. 
The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on 
the  day  they  were  driven,  although  the 
house  stands  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today 
we  made  then. 

Why  put  10 -year  nails  in 
30-year  shingles ? 


Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO. 
Branford,  Conn. 


|ROWN  FENCJI 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence  * 


V  . .  . 

J  made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Doable 
galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock  -.  jj 

trong.  Chicken  tight.  I5to35c  perrod.  Sample  free.  Wepay  frt. 

fhe  Brown  Fence& WireCo..  Dept.  59.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID,  $8.75 

for  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires, 
$15.20.  I  manufacture  wheels  to  -1  in.  tread.  Buggy 
Tops  $5.50,  Shafts  $2.00,  Top  Buggies  $33,  Harness  $5. 
Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalog  free.  Repair  Wheels, 

$5.50.  Wagon  Umbrella  Fust*.  W.R.  BOOB,  Clu’ti,  0. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  aeres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  8c.  EACH 


Catalog  telling  how  to  feed  and 
euro  forchieks,  alsoabout  diseases 
five.  If  more 
than  i  chicks 
to  each  100  you 
buy  are  dead 
when  reaching 
your  express 
office,  I  will 
make  good  the 
loss.  Chicks  hardy. 

C.  M.  Lauver,  Box  73,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  TIIACHER 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Day-old  Chicks,  10  cents  each, 
$8.00  per  hundred.  Imp.  l’ekln  Day-old  Ducklings, 
20  cents  each,  $18.00  per  hundred.  Address  all 
communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mar.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bargain  Day  At  Unno’c  1  ‘ RroH  tfl  I  au”  R-C.Reds  at 

Crescent  Hill  Farm  UUIIB  b  DIBUlULdy  half  price. 

Dm  lug  the  next  CO  days  will  sell  half  of  my  choicest  breeders  of 
1910  at  just  half  the  price  I  could  have  sold  them  two  mouths 
ngo.  $15  birds  for  $7.50,  $10  birds  for  $5,  $5  birds  for  $2.50,  and 
$:i  birds  for  $1.50. 

D.  R,  HONE,  Creseont  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  Now  York. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

DIIMMCD  nnni/e  forshow,  breeding  and  utility. 
rlU IM IM trl  LlUlmO  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS  July  hatched  8*2  cents 

-  --  —  -  each.  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Free  range  selected  stock.  Can 
furnish  in  any  number.  Circular  freo.  CHAS.  R. 
STONE,  Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  AG™ 

^  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  BOOM 

PCITIM  n  II  P  IF  C  BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
CKIN  UUblVO  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Ttios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


T)I{IZE- WINNING  STRAINS— R.  I.  Reds, 
T  both  combs;  White  Wyandottes:  BarredRocks; 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  S.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns;  safe  delivery;  70#  fertility  guaranteed; 
eggs,  $1,  15;  $5,  100.  E.  J'RESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  R.  &  C. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  O.  Box  333,  Stamford,  Conn. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA,  PA. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red,  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs.  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


QC  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens  and  2  Cockerels,  $30. 

Od  Collie  Pups  and  Bred  Bitches,  22  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  Eggs,  $1.  W.  A.  BOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Van  Alstyne's  R,  I,  Reds-f„??,'r‘,“S 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


■p'  O— Partridge  and  Golden  Rocks,  White 

Guineas,  Embden  Geese,  Rouen  and 
Mallard  Ducks.  Duroc  Swine.  Choice  Collie  Pups. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
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MARKETS 


Frees  current  at  New  York  daring  week  ending 
June  24  I '.i i II.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  bat 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail"  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
Irults  and  vegetables,  less  titan  tubs  oi  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  arc  those  seemed  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


HIJTTI 

HI 

W  hole. sale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .27 

(V 

.28 

.30®  .33 

Good  to  Choice.  •  ■  • 

. . .  .25 

0(1 

.26 

27  .20 

Lower  Grades _ 

...  .23 

® 

.24 

24®  .27 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .26 

.27 

.28®  .BO 

Common  to  GjoiI. 

. . .  .23 

C<0 

.25 

.25(5)  .2(5 

Faculty . 

•)-) 

® 

.23 

.24®  .25 

Packing  Slock .  . 

...  .20 

® 

.21 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.5 1  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  Ji  cents  to 
shippers  in  the 2ii-cent  freight  /.one 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.09® 

12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  bpst... 

...  .14 

0i 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

Ot 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

...  .05 

@ 

•OS 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

1 

Fancy  White,  doz... 

. . .  24 

© 

.27 

.28© 

.31 

White,  good  to  choice.  .22 

<" 

.23 

.26® 

.27 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .23 

(" 

.24 

.25 

.28 

Common  to  Good., 

...  .18 

® 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.85 

© 

3.00 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

...  2.25 

© 

2.40 

Pea . 

...  2.25 

c« 

2.30 

qt 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

4.7a 

© 

4.90 

White  Kidnev . 

.  2 .90 

© 

3.10 

Yellow  Bye . 

...  3.25 

© 

3.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . . . 

. .  .24 

® 

.26 

common  to  Good..., 

. . .  .20 

(4 

.22 

German.  New  Crop.. 

. .  .60 

® 

.65 

CIDER  VINEGAR 

Ib  ices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 


Extra  Choice  Old,  gal. 

99 

© 

.24 

Standard  Grade . 

.14 

(5> 

.16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 
Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.11 

© 

11 

.06 

® 

.08 

Sun  Di  ied . 

.01 

® 

.0013 

Chops,  IUU  lbs . 

1.80 

©  2.25 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Newtown,  bbl. 

4  00 

G>. 

6.00 

Ren  Davis . 

© 

4.50 

spy . 

4.00 

(d 

6.00 

Baldwin . 

(& 

5.00 

Western,  box . 

New.  bu . 

1.50 

<t 

3.00 

.75 

© 

1.50 

Si  rawberrles 

New  Jersey . 

.04 

® 

.10 

Up  River . 

.06 

© 

.11 

Staten  Island . 

.07 

fa 

.10 

Hilton  A  Irvington.. 

.08 

fa) 

.10 

Huclilebert  ies.N.C-  .qt. 

.09 

f<i ' 

.12 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt. 

.06 

Ot 

.;o 

Raspberries,  pint . 

.05 

© 

.10 

Cherries,  lb . 

.04 

.08 

Peaches.  S’n..  crate... 

1.00 

O' 

2.00 

Muskmelons.Fla.  crate  1,511 

(a 

1 .75 

Watermelons, Fla.,  100  30.00 

©50.00 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 75  ®  1.25 

State  and  West’n.  bbl  1.00  ©  1.10 

Asparagus,  do?. . 5U  ®  2.00 

Carrots,  bb) . 2.00  ©  2.50 

cabbage,  new,  bbl.  etc.  .25  ©  .00 

Corn.  S’n.,  100 .  1.00  <3>  3,00 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 50  @  3.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1,00  ©  1.75 

Egg  Pltnts,  box .  1.00  ®  2.00 

Lettuce.  J£-bbl.  bkt . 10  ®  75 

Peas,  bbl.  bkt . 75  @1.25 

Peppers, 

Fla  Carrier...  .  ...  1.00  ©  3.00 

Onions,  Maryland,  bit.  1.25  ©  1.62 
Southern,  new,  bn..  1.00  ®  2.00 
Radishes,  100  bunches.  .50  ©  .75 

String  Beans,  bu . 50  ®  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 30  Or  .60 

Squaso,  new,  bbl . 75  ©  1.26 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  2  (III 
F:a.,  20-qt.  carrier...  .75  ®  2.00 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  1.50  ®  2.00 
White,  bbl . 50  ®  .75 


each 


.15 

■09®  .12 


.03®  .05 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers,  lb . 

.24 

© 

.26 

Fowls . 

.16 

© 

.17 

Roosters . 

•  11W® 

Ducks . 

.12 

(a) 

.14 

Geese . 

.09 

(<& 

.11 

Turkeys . 

.10 

(a) 

.14 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 

Spring,  bu . 

1  20 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.06 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.67 

© 

.69 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

,14 

© 

.46 

Rye . 

.75 

© 

78 

THE  FRUIT  CROP;  STRAWBERRY  EX- 
PERIENCE. 


In  this  vicinity  the  prospective  fruit 
crops  are  large  for  everything  but  apples, 
which  so  far  as  1  have  observed  will  be 
the  lightest  ever  known  for  apple  year. 
Even  Baldwin  trees  that  bore  nothing  last 
yea  •  are  often  repeating  the  same  perform¬ 
ance  this  year.  My  own  apple  trees  have 
been  gradually  changing;  over  from  the  even 
to  tli(>  odd  year,  and  this  year  the  crop  will 
be  one  of  the  smallest  1  ever  harvested. 
Pears  trees  almost  without  exception 
blossomed  white  and  a  large  set  resulted, 
but  the  June  drop  is  about  over  and  there 
is  generally  a  full  set  left,  l’oach  trees 
blossomed  very  full  in  this  vicinity,  al¬ 
though  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State 
almost  a  total  loss  of  the  crop  is  reported 
from  the  severe  cold  spells  last  Winter. 
Greensboro,  Waddell  and  Carman  have  per¬ 
haps  three  to  five  times  more  fruit  than 
they  can  carry,  while  Ililcy,  Belle  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Elberta  and  some  others  will  require 
considerable  thinning.  In  m.v  orchard  of 
400  three-year-old  trees  the  latest  varieties 
are  the  only  ones  on  which  fruit  is  set 
sparingly.  But  the  drop  has  hardly  begun 
yet.  Cherry  trees  have  a  larger  crop  than 
for  several  years.  Plums,  raspberries,  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  all  bid  fair  to  be 
bountifully  productive.  The  strawberry 
crop  now  on  is  good,  but  lias  received 
about  its  limit  of  rain,  and  rotten  berries 
will  be  the  latter  portion  of  the  crop  un¬ 
less  fair  weather  conies  to  the  rescue.  With 
me  the  Senator  Dunlap  is  by  great  odds 
easily  king  of  all  the  strawberries  I  ever 
grew.  It  is  early,  dark  red  ’way  through, 
fair  flavor,  never  sour  even  if  not  fully  ripe, 
very  productive,  large  enough,  roots  deeply 
and  a  good  plant  maker,  although  In  matted 
rows  many  plants  have  three  to  five  fruit 
stalks.  Perhaps  it  would  lie  rather  soft 
for  a  long  shipper,  hut  my  retail  trade  gen¬ 
erally  pronounce  it  tin*  best  berry  they  ever 
ate.  I  am  looking  for  the  companion  berry 
to  begin  in  mid  season  and  carry  out  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Who  can  name’  it?  The 
season  which  started  eafly  has  been  so 
cold  for  several  weeks  past  that  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  beans  and  the  vines  showed  only 
the  most  languid  kind  of  growth  until  the 
hot  days  of  .Tune  14  and  15,  which  jumped 
them  ahead  noticeably. 

I  am  trying  several  new  strawberries  this 
year  as  follows:  Abington,  followed  Sena¬ 
tor  Dunlap  closely  for  early  good-sized, 
bears  fairly  well,  but  is  light  colored,  mild 
flavored,  but  does  not  color  much  in  the 
shade,  many  berries  having  to  be  picked 
with  a  white  side.  Cardinal  no  good,  very 
little  fruit  or  size  to  it.  Big  Ben  no  good, 
almost  no  fruit  and  as  for  size  of  what 
there  is  would  change  name  to  Wee  Ben. 
Stevens  Late  not  ripe  yet,  but  all  sorts  of 
mixed  shapes.  Good  Luck  poor  bearer,  no 
good.  Klondike  very  hard  berry,  not  large 
and  few.  Minute  Man  nice  shape  and 
flavor,  fair  hearer,  no  improvement  over 
lots  of  old  kinds.  Chesapeake  scalded  bad¬ 
ly  by  sun  and  much  of  first  fruit  of  poor 
quality,  as  near  like  the  old  Sharpless  as 
anything.  Amont  nice  large  berries,  hut 
few  of  them  and  plants  made  almost  no 
runners.  So  much  for  the  berries  I'm  try¬ 
ing  thi-s  season.  I  have  just  discarded  the 
Brandywine  on  account  of  the  latter  berries 
being  no  good.  I  have  tried  many  of  the 
older  varieties,  Glen  Mary.  Win.  Belt, 
Miner,  Brunette  (good  but  not  prolific). 
Crescent,  Belmont,  handsome  and  late,  but 
shy  bearer ;  Bubaeli,  TIaverland.  Nick 
Ohmer,  Tennessee,  Prolific,  Marshall,  Bis¬ 
marck,  Excelsior,  Gandy,  King  Fhilip,  and 
several  others.  f.  t.  j. 

West  Barrington,  R.  I. 


MILCH  GOATS  vs.  COWS 

* 

Cost  l/b  as  much  to  buy;' 

Vio  to  feed;  practically 
immune  from  disease  and 
udder  troubles ;  and 

NET  2%  TIMES  THE  PROFIT 

Can  be  kept  on  very  small  place. 
Foundation  Stock. 

TWIN  IParm  DENLLYN 
REE  r  ARM  rENNA. 


F  O  rt  SA.  Xj  E 

Milch  Goats,  Toggenburg  Swiss  ami  Egyptian 
Bucks.  N.  Y.  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AND  BIBLE  SCHOOL 

L  E.  KIMBALL,  Manager  Tappan,  N.  Y. 


Ff)R  SAI  F — registered  Brown  Swiss  Bulls, 
i  mu  onLL  one  ten  months  old,  one  five  months 

old.  largo  fine  animals.  Write  for  price.  Address 
WILLIAM  S.  NAEGER.  St.  Genevieve,  llo 


FOR  SALE— A  Handsome  Jersey  Bull 

old,  perfectly  marked.  Ql'OQUE 
Old  Mystic.  Conn.,  J.  M.  Jenkins 


one  year 
FARMS, 


TAUG 
,  Supt. 


500 

each.  J.  L 


Thoroughbred,  Single  Comb.  White 
Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  for  sale  $1  00 
ELLIOTT.  Flemington,  N.  J. 


B 

U 

Y 


CANNING  OUTFITS 

Factory  and  Home 
K.  F.  ROBINSON 
331  Second  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


B 

K 

S 

T 


Mapes*  Hen-Lie e-Wax 

Has  been  such  a  boon  to  me  and  my  liens  that  I 
decided  to  place  it  on  the  market.  One  application 
a  year  to  the  perches  has  given  me  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  mites.  Write  for  particulars. 

O.  W.  MAPES,  Middietown,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTFD-Ma™<i  man  with  one  or  two 
J  : s  to  work  on  Jersey  Stock 

Farm.  W.  4.  SHHUM,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


Farquhar  O.  K. 
Elevator  Digger 

If  you  have  three  acres  or  more  of  potatoes  planted, 
you  should  own  a  Farquhar  O.  K.  Elevator  Digger. 
This  is  the  fastest,  working,  cleanest  working  digger 
to  be  bad.  It  gets  them  all.  Saves  hours  of  hard 
work  daily.  A  light  draft  machine  that  works  in  any 
soil.  Marvelously  simple.  Easy  to  handle.  Is  based  on 
the  famous  Hallock  patents,  which  we  bought  three 
years  ago  and  have  improved  upon.  Drop  us  a  postal 
for  a  handsome  free  book  picturing  nnd  describing  this 
potato  digger,  and  which  also  tells  of  the  Success  Jr. 
Plow  Potato  Digger  for  use  by  small  potato  growers. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Ltd., 

Box  601,  York,  Penna. 


i  Potato  Piggers  » 

Aro  built  to  suit  your  needs*  of  the  highest  grade- of  ma¬ 
terials,  along  tho  simplest  lines.  You  have  just  enough 
machinery  to  do  your  work.  Just  enough  adjustment  to  get 
all  of  the  potatoes  without  cutting  them.  Light  weight.  As 
light  draft  as  is  consistent  with 
the  work  to  he  done.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  made  from  tho  seat.  No 
neck  weight.  Write  today  for 
s  p  e  c  I  al 
boo  klefcs 
o  u  Dig¬ 


gers  aiul 


for  ‘‘iron 


Age” 


Cata- 


Priccs  range  from 

$75.00  to  $105.00 

according  to 
style  and 
equipment. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  0- 102  Grenloch,  N.  J, 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

_  -  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  CortlandtBldg..  New  York 


your  surplus  fruit  into 
ey.  You  can  make 
idsome  profits  from  the 
le  of  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  j  uices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 

THE  BOOMER  S  B0SCHE&T 
PRESS  CO., 312  Waters!., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY-0 
DK.YI'HC  PRESS  produces  more  cider'] 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand  _ 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Wo  aro  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0.,( 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  tho  world.)  _ 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gllenfl,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


SMALLEY 


SILO  FILLERS 


Gearless.  Immense  Feeding  Capacity,  with  the 
Strength  to  Support  It.  The  Only  Positive 


Force-Feed.  Most  Positive  Re¬ 
versible  Feed  Rolls. 

All  the  old  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  retained,  including 
Paddle-feed-rollers,  Safety- 
fly-wheel-and-pulley.  Re¬ 
versible  cutting-plate. 
Cutters,  Rio  were, 
Curriers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  11,  CoblesklU,  N.Y. 


GUMAX 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS 


Don’t  buy  an  ensilage  cutter  until  you  have 
read  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it  today. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co. 

50  Highland  Ave.  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


“The  Inward 
Shear” 


“The 

Complete 

Machine” 
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bin  or  cars.  ! 

It  is  adapted  to  the 
rapid  and  easy  handling 
oi  almost  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  bulk. 

The  blunt,  flattened 
ends  of  the  tines  prevent 
bruising  and  cutting.  The 
perfect  shape  and  hang 
make  it  possible  to  carry 
a  large  load  with  easy 
swing,  screening  out  dirt  or 
snow  in  the  process. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  every¬ 
where.  If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle,  write  us  and  we’ll  see  you 
are  supplied. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe 
Company 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Farm  and  Garden  Hand- 
Tools  in  tho  World 


Cleveland 


Ohio 


Hydraulic  ^  Cidler  Presses 

All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
^awmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

Thomas- Albright  Co., _ NEW  YORK.H.T. 

D  LIC  ASF  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  H.  IS.  WDODWAUD,  30:!  (ii-eeiinidi  St.,  N.  Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

Boston  Produce  Go, 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St,,  -  Boston, 


You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 

RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Dept.  E.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  SELL  I'  AIOIS  IN  OCEANA*  the  best  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Fruif, grain 
I  ami  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


jFjf|  formo  E  O  R  SAI.E  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IUU  I  Q I  1 1 1 0  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


two  barns  30x40  ,  24x36. 


Well  watered.  Near  railroad  town.  $2600;  $1000 
cash.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga 
County.  N.  V. 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  61  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (D.  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


WANTFn-Si,,ele  lna"  f'aP;lble  of  handling  one 
f  I  Hli  I  LU  hundred  head  of  registered  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle.  Permanent  position  with  good  salary  to  right 
man.  Give  age.  experience,  and  salary  expected. 
L.  H.  TURNER,  P.  &  L,  E.  R.R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  yon  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  tho  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  oiganiza- 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S..  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Is  Your 


i 


lers  Name  Here? 


Look  for  your 
dealer’s  ifne  in  the  list  below.  If.  it  is  there,  order 


SLGAROTA  CALF  MEAL 


jCALF  MLAL 

1  H'lil  C®-: 

>  WINONA.  MIMN  ^ 


THE  MALTED  MILK  FOR  CALVES” 

Dealer’s  are  instructed  to  put  our  money-back  guarantee  behind  the  following  claims. 

Sugarota  Calf  Meal  costs  only  one-fourth  as  much  per  calf  Scratch  and  Chick  Feeds.  Each  Sugarota  h  eed  is  mixed  and 
as  whole  milk.  It  keeps  the  bowels  in  perfect  condition,  tested  to  meet  its  special  demands.  1  he  dealers  in  the  1  st 

and  develops  strong,  healthy  calves.  We  return  &dd  endorsem6nt  tOOUr  Suarantee- 

the  cost  of  the  meal  to  any  feeder  where  failure  wy  fsA .fr' The  dealer  who  carries  Sugarota  in  stock 

to  meet  our  claims  is  shown.  will  probably  carry  the  best  of  everything  else. 

This  guarantee  extends  to  every  brand  of  Sugarota  I  He  is  a _  man  to  trade  witE  Nn(yA  M,NN 

Feeds:— Dairy,  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Milk  Meal,  I  NORTH-WEST  MILLS  CO.,  509  W.  THIRD  ST.,  WINONA,  MINN. 


CONNECTICUT 

DEALERS. 

Danbury — A.  II.  Barnuin. 

Meriden — August  Grulieh. 
Middletown — Mcech  &  Stoddard. 
New  Hartford — Wallace  Case. 
Plainville— F.  B.  Newton. 

Stafford  Springs — Geo.  L.  Dennis.  Jr. 
Thompsonville — H.  K.  Brainard. 
Torrington — F.  U.  Wadhams. 
Watertown — M.  D.  Leonard  &  Co. 
W.  Cornwall — 

,T.  A.  Cochrane  &  Son. 
WiUimantic — H.  A.  Bugbee. 


DELAWARE 

DEALERS. 

Middletown — Middletown  Farms. 
Milford — Jos.  E.  Holland. 
Seaford — Enterprise  Milling  Co. 
Wilmington — F.  H.  Law. 
Wilmington — F.  J.  Murphy. 


ILLINOIS 

DEALERS. 

Aptakisic — J.  N.  Busch; 

Blue  Island — John  C.  Klein. 
Burlington — Fred  Pfingsten. 
Fulton — L.  O.  Miesse. 

Geneseo — J.  J.  Guild. 

Grant  Park — Henry  Wilken. 
Greenville — F.  N.  Blanchard. 
Highland — John  Seyfried  &  Co. 
Litchfield — Farmers  Kiev.  Co. 
Momence — A.  L.  Jarvis. 

Olney — Newsum  &  Byrne. 

Ottawa — Hamilton  &  Vincent. 
Pecatonica — 

Pccatonicn  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 
Peoria — Horace  Clark  &  Sons. 
Richmond — E.  E.  Allen. 

Rockford — A.  L.  Bartlett. 


INDIANA 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 

Crabhs-Reynolds-Taylor  Co., 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

DEALERS. 

Anderson — Union  Grain  &  Coal  Co. 
Argos — I.  Reed  &  Son. 

Bloomington — LaRue  A*  Buskirk. 
Fortville — J.  A.  McComas. 

Ft.  Wayne — S.  Bash  &  Co. 

Woodbury-Elliott  Grain  Co. 

Muncie — Ilibbits  Mill  Co. 

N.  Vernon — Eberts  &  Bro. 

Orleans — Heise  Bros.  Co. 

Richmond — J.  Range  &  Co. 

MAINE 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 

Paris  Flouring  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

DEALERS. 

Alfred — A.  F.  Roberts. 

Bangor — • 

Penobseot-Pomona  Grange  Co. 
Dexter — S.  L.  Small. 

Foxcroft — A.  W.  Gilman  &  Co. 
Greene — Sawyer  Bros. 

Hampden — Henry  Pierce. 

Harrison — II.  II.  Caswell. 

Hollis  Center — 

Hollis  Center  Grain  Co. 

Lagrange — O.  Herrick. 

Springvale — Wilson  &  Grant. 
Thorndike — Peter  Ilarmon. 

Oxford — Kemp  Bros. 

Winterport — C.  A.  McKenny. 


MARYLAND 

DEALERS. 

Adamstown — G.  T.  Kohlenberg. 
Annapolis — H.  B.  Myers  Company. 
Berlin — J.  D.  Ayers  &  Bro. 
Cumberland — Dealc  Bros.  Milling  Co. 
Dickerson — Mercer,  Jones  &  Son. 
Gaithersburg — Thos.  I.  Fulks. 
Jefferson — L.  E.  Summers  &  Son. 
Kingsville — W.  E.  Woodyear. 
Linwood — Engler  Bros.  &  Co. 
Middletown — D.  V.  Beachley  &  Bro. 
Perryman — Johnson  Bros. 

Rockville — Hickcrson  Bros. 

Silver  Springs — Wilkins  &  Jordan. 
Walkersville — 

Glade  Valley  Milling  Co. 
Westminster — 

Farmers  Fertilizer  Feed  Co. 
Williamsport — 

Victor  Cushwa  &  Sons. 

Woodbine — 

J.  M.  DeLashmutt  &  Son. 


MICHIGAN 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 

C.  C.  Wright,  Owos80,  Mich. 
(Southern  half). 

Saginaw  Milling  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
(Northern  half). 

DEALERS. 

Ann  Arbor— Huntley  Bros. 

Corunna' — \Vm.  Eldridgc. 

Elsie — O.  L.  Brainard. 

Jackson — D.  D.  Holden. 

Lansing- — W.  L.  Smith. 

North  Adams — Williams  Bros. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 

J.  B.  Garland  &  Sons, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

DEALERS. 

Beverly — J.  Burchnrdt  Co. 

Brockton — :J.  H.  Xve. 

Brookfield — -C.  II.  Laflin. 

Caryville — E.  P.  Stow. 

Charlton  Depot — Carlos  Bond. 
Chester — G.  C.  Turner. 

E.  Blackstone — A.  J.  Kelley. 

E.  Brookfield — A.  A.  Putney  &  Son. 
E.  Douglas — E.  N.  Jenckes. 
Greenfield— Potter  &  Sons. 

Lawrence — H.  K.  Webster  Co. 
Laneshoro — X.  X.  Cummings. 
Littleton — Conan t  &  Co. 

Millbury — Henry  Houghton. 
Millville— T..T.  Smith  &  Co. 
Northbridge — Brown  Bros. 

N.  Brookfield — Geo.  R.  Donne. 

N.  Wilbraham — The  Cutler  Grain  Co. 
Norwood — Beaver  Coal  &  Grain  Co. 
N.  Amherst — S.  P.  Puffer. 

Oxford— W.  R.  Williams. 

Palmer— W.  F.  Fillmore. 

Pittsfield— Pittsfield  Grain  Co. 
Saundersville — Dodge  Mill  Co. 
Southbridge — Weld  &  Beck. 

Spencer — Heiirv  Howland. 

Springfie!  d — 

Springfield  Flour  &  Grain  Co. 
Webster — W.  W.  Holmes. 

W.  Acton— G.  H.  Reed. 

W.  Auburn — F.  A.  Cheeny. 

W.  Brookfield — A.  E.  Gilbert. 
Williamstowm — P.  W.  Eaton  &  Co. 
Worcester — C.  W.  Bowker  &  Co. 
Worcester — Wilson  &  Holden. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 

Poole  &  Hodgdon, 

North  Conway,  N.  H. 

DEALERS. 

Barnstead  Center — Chas.  II.  Gilman. 
E.  Jaffrey — C.  H.  Pltimer. 

E.  Wakefield — A.  D.  Hill. 
Farmington — E.  T.  Wilson. 

Hampton — Thos.  Cogger. 


New  Hampshire— continued 

Lebanon — A.  H.  Hill. 

Peterboro — Wallbridge  &  Taylor. 
Somersworth — 

Somersworth  Grain  Co. 

Warner — C.  W.  Adams. 

Whitefield — S.  G.  Hunt. 

Wilton — Alfred  L.  Curtis. 

MINNESOTA 

DEALERS. 

Bertha — M.  L.  Whitesell. 

Big  Lake — H.  M.  Miller. 

Chatfield — E.  J.  Sutherland. 

Dennison — Austinson  &  Xorswing. 
Duluth — Carpenter,  Hintz  &  Co. 
Mankato — Arlington  Mill  Co. 
Mantorville — Farmers  Elev.  Co. 
Mazeppa — Nichols  &  Co. 

Northfleld — W.  H.  King. 

Pine  Island — Hills  Bros. 

Plainview — Plainview  Drug  Co. 
Rochester — W.  J.  Eaton  Egg  Co. 
Shakopee — A.  L.  Hurr. 

St.  Charles — G.  C.  Stevenson. 
Waseca — B.  L.  Matz. 

Winona — Wm.  Kuhlman. 

Winona— Jos.  W.  Jereczek. 

Winona — Winona  Seed  Co. 

Zumbrota — • 

Farmers  Merc.  &  Elev.  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

DEALERS. 

Camden — Sitley  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Daretown — C.  L.  Richmond. 
Flemington— Iliram  Diltz. 

Montclare — Fairfield  Dairy  Co. 

Mt.  Holly— Rogers  &  Boyd. 
Nelsonville— E.  G.  Dey, 
Pedrickstowm — H.  S.  Justice  &  Co. 
Philipsburg — Wilson  Kroner. 
Somerville — 

Wm.  li.  II.  Wyckoff  C'o. 

Trenton — L.  B.  Risdon  Milling  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co., 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS. 

Berlin — Geo.  X.  Greenmail. 

Chester — Conklin  &  Roe. 

Delevan — J.  C.  Yost. 

E.  Lebanon — John  Ederer. 

E.  Nassau— M.  R.  Millins. 

E.  Nassau — Brown  &  Powell. 
Farmersville — Wm.  Henry  &  Sons. 
Fillmore — Young  &  Gleason  Co. 
Florida — Roe  Bros. 

Freeville— B.  Brewer  &  Son. 
Gardiner — Wm.  J.  Goodgion. 
Goshen— Conklin  &  Cummins. 

Groton — B.  J.  Cotton. 

Ithaca — J.  B.  Thayer. 

Jamestown — John  Jackson. 
Kyesrike— V.  B.  Cross. 

Malone — Smallman  A  Spencer. 
Mayville — A.  Hersperger. 

Middleville — J.  L.  Goodman. 

Moira — C.  E.  Brush. 

Monroe — C.  T.  Knight. 

Montgomery — Sears  &  Moore. 

Nassau — Clapper  &  Francisco. 

New  Milford — Conklin  &  Strong. 

N.  Chatham — -Albert  Lewis. 

Pine  Bush — H.  R.  Taylor. 

Plainville — D.  S.  Vanderveer. 
Saratoga  Springy — D.  W.  Carpenter. 
Schuylerville — Wm.  G.  Ruff. 
Stephentown — E.  R.  Potter. 

Syracuse — Porter  Bros. 

Tivoli — J.  II.  Feroes'  Sons. 

Troy — A.  Van  Valkenberg. 

Vestal — J.  B.  Crane. 

OHIO 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 

The  Early-Daniel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

DEALERS. 

Alvordton — L.  Coble. 

Bethel — Robert  Hamilton. 


Ohio— continued 

Camden — The  Paync-Eikenberry  Co. 
Chagrin  Falls — The  Coates  Co. 
Greenfield — C.  C.  Norton's  Sons. 
McConnelsville — Dover  Prod.  Co. 
Mannsfield — Cline  &  Nelson. 

Marion — S.  E.  DeWolfe. 
Mechanicstown— J.  R.  Allison. 

Shelby — R.  Heath. 

Solon — J.  H.  Brown. 

Tiffin — Mangette  Merc.  Co. 

Toledo — Burt  Parker. 

Winton  Place — 

B.  II.  Wess  Grain  &  Coal  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 

Diehl,  Omwake  &  Diehl, 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

DEALERS. 

Camp  Ground — J.  C.  Rhoades  &  Co. 
Conshohocken — 

Ilenderson-Supplee  &  Sons. 
Doylestown — II.  S.  Biedler. 

Grove  City — T.  Edwin  Jack. 
Johnstown — McDermott  &  Wertz. 
Lightstreet — A.  C.  Creasy. 

Milton — C.  II.  McMahon. 
Philadelphia— II.  W.  Koch  &  Co. 
Pipersville — H.  II.  Randt. 

Pottstown — Greiss  &  Co. 

Shamokin — C.  F.  Dyer  &  Sons. 
Smithton — Obadiah  Rhoades. 
Stroundsburg — W.  H.  Montz  &  Son. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

DEALERS. 

Cliepatchet — Potter  &  Brown. 

E.  Providence — Rich  &  Horton. 
Harrisville— R.  F.  Brooks. 
Oakland— C.  F.  &  F.  W.  Mitchell. 
Pawtucket — S.  O.  Case. 

Pawtucket — Peter  Lennon 
Providence — Peck  &  Black. 
Stillwater — A.  B.  Capron. 

Westerly — C.  W.  Campbell  Co. 
Warren — John  D.  Peck. 

Wickford — II.  S.  Dixon. 
Woonsocket — A.  Mowry  &  Co. 


VERMONT 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 
Burditt  Bros.,  Rutland  Vt. 

DEALERS. 

Arlington — E.  M.  Latlirop. 

Barton — Tower  Co. 

Bradford — B.  S.  Hooker. 

Brandon — C.  J.  Rowe. 

Brattleboro — ;E.  C.  Crosby  &  Co. 
Burlington— t.  P.  Smith  Feed' Co. 
Cambridge — Perley  &  Leavens. 
Castleton — II.  M.  Brown  &  Co. 
Castleton — A.  E.  McKenzie. 
Clarenden — Wm.  Stockwell. 
Chester  Depot — C.  F.  Squires. 
Derby — L.  P.  Jenne. 

E.  Clarenden — J.  W.  Farrell. 

E.  Clarenden — J.  II.  Kingsley. 

Fair  Haven — W.  C.  Crippen. 

E.  Dorset — J.  B.  DeJordy. 
Enosburg  Falls — W.  V.  Phelps. 
Fairlee — L.  C.  Andrews. 

Jericho — C.  F.  Reavy. 

Jonesville — F.  B.  Gillett. 

Ludlow— C.  F.  Guild. 

Manchester  Depot — I.  II.  Dench. 
Middlebury — Geo.  W.  Rose. 
Middlesex — T.  E.  Price. 

Morrisville — II.  A.  Slayton. 
Newport — F.  M.  Sherman  &  Co. 
Poultney — W.  W.  Broughton 
Putney — C.  L.  Thwing. 

Richford — Sweat,  Comings  &  Co. 
Rupert — E.  R.  Sheldon. 

South  £haftsbury — W.  II.  Whipple. 
St.  Albans — City  Feed  Co. 


Vermont — continued 

St.  Johnsbury — 

A.  II.  McLeod  Milling  Co. 
Stowe — Miles,  McMahon  &  Son. 
Underhill— L.  H.  Pendleton. 
Wells  River — C.  E.  Miller. 

W.  Hartford — R.  C.  Munsell. 

W.  Pawlet — D.  Hawkins  &  Co. 
Whiting — Clyde  Ketlicem. 

W.  Rutland — S.  E.  Smith  &  Son. 
W.  Salisbury — F.  C.  Dyer. 


VIRGINIA 

STATE  DISTRIBUTER, 

S.  T.  Beveridge  &  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

DEALERS. 

Alexandria — Old  Dominion  Mills. 
Farmville — J.  F.  Walton  &  Co. 
Fredericksburg — 

P.  M.  McCracken  &  Bro. 
Greenwood — A.  C.  Bruce  &  Co. 
Markham — A.  G.  Green. 

Newport  News — W.  W.  Harwood. 
Petersburg — T.  F.  Heath  &  Co. 
Purcellville — 

Loudoun  Valley  Milling  Co. 
Roanoke — Wertz  Grain  Elev.  Co. 
Suffolk — Suffolk  Feed  &  Fuel  Co. 
Winchester — Sprint  Produce  Co. 
Woodstock — J.  L.  Boyer  &  Co. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS. 

Charleston — 

J.  A.  Carr  Feed  &  Prod.  Co. 
Fairmont — Miller-Clark  Grain  Co. 
Huntington — 

National  Produce  &  Feed  Co. 
Martinsburg — C.  A.  Miller  Sup.  Co. 
Morgantown — J.  Tannant  <&  Son. 
Shepperdstown — S.  J.  Hodges. 

WISCONSIN 

DEALERS. 

Alma — E.  W.  Evans. 

Antigo — David  Goldberg. 

Arcadia — AY.  P.  Masseure  Co. 

Black  River  Falls — J.  F.  Dunn. 
Bloomer — Farmers  Store  Co. 
Cedarburg — John  Dunn. 

Cleveland — A.  Stoltenberg. 

Ft.  Atkinson — 

Zeugner-Iloffman  &  Co. 

Grand  Rapids — Johnson  &  Hill. 
Horicon — W.  F.  Simon. 

Kendall — L.  J.  Waters. 

Kilbourn — Harry  Corning. 

Lake  Mills— Ilubbs  &  Mills. 
Lancaster — Kasper  &  Heberlein. 
Luck — Nelson  &  Son. 

Manitowoc — Ed  Brey  &  Son. 
Markesan — Wm.  Sink. 

Marshfield— H.  Ebbe  &  Co. 

Mauston — Curran  Bros. 

Milton — G.  R.  Fetherstone. 
Milwaukee — Kotvis  Bros. 

New  Richmond — M.  Tanney. 
Platteville — 

Karber  &  Wunderlich. 

Prairie  du  Sac — Meisser  &  Ploetz. 
Richland  Center — 

F.  P.  Lawrence  &  Co. 

Sauk  City — F.  Maegerlein  &  Son. 
Sheboygan — Arndt  Bros. 

Shawano — Upliam  &  Russell  Co. 
Sparta — Fruit  Growers  Assn. 
Superior — Alfred  Peterson. 

Taylor— S.  O.  Overby. 

Tomah — Farmers  Co-op.  Elev.  Co. 
Warrens — Geo.  Warren  Co. 
Washburn — Jacob  Joseph  &  Co. 
Washburn — E.  C.  Stevens. 

Wautoma — B.  C.  Johannes. 


This  is  but  a  partial  list  of  Sugarota  dealers.  If  no  dealer  is  listed  for  your  town,  write  to  us,  and  we  will 
give  you  our  dealer’s  name,  also  send  our  booklet,  telling  how  to  successfully  raise  calves,  colts  and  pigs 
without  milk. 

NORTH-WEST  MILLS  CO.,  509  W.  Third  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 
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GROWING  FINE  ASPARAGUS. 
A  Matter  of  Breed  as  Well  as  Feed 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  size  of  the  asparagus  spear. 
A  well-known  contributor  to  the 
Market  Growers’  Journal  persistent¬ 
ly  insists  that  the  size  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  shoot  is  more  a  matter  of  “feed 
than  of  breed.”  I  differ  with  that 
writer  in  that  particular;  I  am  quite 
positive  that  breed  has  more  to  do 
in  producing  large  shoots  than  does 
feed.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood, 
however,  as  advocating  light,  or  no 
feeding,  but  do  repeat  that  breed 
comes  first. 

Quite  a  good  many  years  ago,  I 
planted  my  first  asparagus  bed ;  plants 
grown  from  seeds  purchased  from  a 
commercial  Seed  house.  Plants 
were  set,  manured,  cultivated,  and 
cared  for  with  the  utmost  care,  but 
no  amount  of  manuring,  fertilizing  or 
cultivating  would  make  this  bed  pro¬ 
duce  large  shoots.  It  was  eventually 
destroyed.  Following  this  experi 
ence,  another  bed  was  planted  in  the 
same  field  with  plants  from  well-bred 
seed  with  far  better  results.  After 
studying  the  plants  in  this  bed  t  )<• 
a  number  of  years,  I  decided  to  plant 
another  and  improve,  if  possible,  on 
the  bed  now  already  cutting.  Hav¬ 
ing  watched  the  behavior  of  my 
plants  in  my  cutting  bed  for  five  or 
six  years,  I  felt  that  I  had  learned 
some  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
asparagus  plant;  also  some  of  the 
essential  principles  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessful  asparagus  production.  With 
these  thoughts  in  mind  we  held  a 
consultation.  There  were  three  pres¬ 
ent,  but  not  an  audible  word  was 
spoken.  These  three  were  myself, 
the  asparagus  plant  and  the  soil.  The 
piece  of  soil  selected  was  high,  well 
drained,  had  a  porous  subsoil  and 
topsoil  from  eight  to  nine  inches. 
The  seed  was  selected  from  strong 
crowns  producing  few  but  large 
stalks.  All  light  seeds  were  elim¬ 
inated.  From  this  seed  the  plants  were 
grown  and  were  one  year  old,  well 
grown  and  of  good  size  at  the  time 
of  the  consultation.  First,  the  plant 
said,  “I  am  strong,  I  have  been  taken 
from  the  nursery  with  care,  my  roots 
have  been  mutilated  but  little,  I  am 
full  of  vigor,  I  have  not  more  than 
two  developed  eyes  that  will  grow 
at  once.  Plant  me  in  a  companion¬ 
able  soil,  feed  me  well,  and  I  will 
surprise  you.” 

That  piece  of  soil  said,  “Give  me 
those  asparagus  plants,  and  I  will 
make  you  feel  proud.  I  am  nearly  an 
ideal  soil  to  grow  this  succulent  vege¬ 
table;  I  have  been  well  cared  for  by 
previous  cropping;  I  have  lain  all 
Winter  under  a  green  cover  crop, 
hence,  I  am  fat  and  able  to  do  the 
work ;  but  these  asparagus  plants  are 
a  hungry  set.  You  must  continue  to 
feed  me.”  1  accepted  the  proposition. 
The  plot  of  ground  contained  about 


three  acres.  On  this  green  cover 
crop  of  rye  I  broadcast  40  spreader 
loads  of  40  bushels  each  of  com¬ 
posted  New  York  stable  manure.  The 
field  was  then  plowed,  harrowed  and 
marked  off  in  rows  5J4  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  set  from  20  to  22  inch.es 
apart  in  the  row  about  seven  inches 
below  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  began  .  to  grow  about  300 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  analyz¬ 
ing  4-8-10,  was  applied  along  each 
row.  Later  in  the  season  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  125  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre  was  applied.  Clean 
cultivation  was  kept  up  during  the  en¬ 
tire  season,  not  allowing  the  trenciies 
to  become  filled  until  nearly  Fall. 

By  this  time  it  was  seen  that  the 
young  bed  meant  business.  Early 
in  November  of  the  first  year  a  fur¬ 
row  was  plowed  away  from  each  side 
of  the  rows  and  each  furrow  filled 
part  full  of  stable  manure  and  cov¬ 
ered  by  plowing  under.  It  took  40 
tons  to  make  this  application.  No 
stable  manure  has  been  used  on  the 
bed  since,  but  each  season  early  in 
August  it  has  been  sown  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  that  plowed  under  early 
the  following  Spring.  Annual  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  has  been  made, 
using  about  a  half  ton  to  the  acr<% 
and  in  addition  to  this  225  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 

This  bed  of  asparagus  was  three 
years  old  last  April.  When  it  was  a 
year  old  no  shoots  whatever  were 
cut.  Last  season  (1909)  I  cut  the 
bed  from  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son  until  June  9.  Tlve  present  sea¬ 
son  we  shall  cut  it  through  to  the 
end,  July  2.  The  bed  now  having 
reached  the  age  when  full  cutting  wili 
be  continued,  heavier  fertilization  will 
be  practiced.  The  variety  is  a  selected 
strain  of  Palmetto.  I  have  five  rows 
in  the  same  bed  of  selected  Argenteuil, 
but  it  is  not  superior,  either  in  size 
or  yield,  to  the  Palmetto.  The  bunch 
shown  at  Fig.  296  contains  nine 
shoots  of  the  Palmetto  variety. 

c.  c.  HULSART. 


RAINFALL  UNDER  CONTROL. 

While  our  Eastern  farmers  are  be¬ 
ing  soaked  by  constant  rains  they 
should  realize  that  other  Americans 
suffer  through  lack  of  water.  Out 
on  the  desert  where  irrigation  must 
be  practiced  little  beside  cactus 
would  grow  if  water  were  not  arti¬ 
ficially  provided.  The  picture  at  Fig. 
29S  shows  an  outfit  run  by  one  of 
our  subscribers,  Mr.  T.  Banks  of 
Chaves  Co.,  New  Mexico.  This 
pumping  plant  is  on  the  Felix  River, 
one  mile  from  Hagerman.  The  25 
horse-power  gasoline  engine  runs  an 
eight-inch  centrifugal  pump,  raising 
the  water  20  feet  straight.  With  this 
outfit  a  flow  of  2,300  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute  is  raised  and  used  to  irrigate  an 
Alfalfa  farm.  Even  as  far  away  as 
NINE  SHOOTS  lO  ’THE  BLANCH.  Fig.  296.  New  Mexico  Alfalfa  has  a  high 
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value  and  brings  a  good  price.  Think  of  the  gush  of 
water  this  pump  forces  up.  In  New  Mexico  the 
weather  is  always  the  same  and  this  water  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  In  our  country  the  weather  varies.  This  year 
we  are  deluged  with  rain,  while  last  year  such  a  pump 
as  is  here  shown  would  have  doubled  our  crops. 

Mr.  Banks  says:  “It  is  a  gasoline  engine ,  of  25 
horse-power,  and  uses  18  gallons  or  gasoline  per  day, 
which  costs  me  15  cents  per  gallon.  I  use  the  water 
to  irrigate  Alfalfa.  This  amount  of  water  would 
irrigate  640  acres  of  land,  and  is  worth  in  this  country 
if  one  had  use  for  all  of  it  $32,000.  I  have  240  acres 
of  land,  only  part  in  cultivation.  I  cut  my  Alfalfa 
four  times  per  year,  and  it  makes  about  two  tons  per 
cutting  per  acre,  or  about  eight  tons  per  acre  for  the 
season.  It  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  tall,  and  is 
the  finest  crop  one  ever  looked  at.  The  outfit  gives 
me  no  trouble  at  all,  and  is  no  more  liqjale  to  break 
down  than  any  good  machinery.” 

SMOKE  SAVED  THE  STRAWBERRIES. 

On  page  644  E.  S.  H.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  asked  about 
orchard  heaters  for  small  fruits.  I  have  never  used 
manufactured  pots,  but  may  in  the  future,  as  1  think 
they  are  an  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel.  I  have  fired 
to  prevent  strawberries  from  being  destroyed  by  a 
freeze,  and  have  saved  two  crops  in  this  way,  while  my 
neighbor  on  higher  ground  was  ruined  by  the  freeze.  It 
is  the  smoke  rather  more  than  the  heat.  For  fuel  1 
used  wet  strawy  manure,  hard  wood  chunks,  corncobs 
and  coal  oil.  Make  a  small  pile  of  cobs  saturated  with 
oil,  pile  chunks  of  wood  around  cobs  m  a  conical 
heap  with  an  opening  from  top  to  the  cobs.  Drop  a 
lighted  match  in  on  the  cobs,  lill  the  opening  with 
small  wood.  Then  bank  heap  with  wet  manure.  In  a 
few  moments  you  will  have  plenty  of  white  smoke  roll¬ 
ing  out  of  the  crater  of  the  cone-like  heap.  Or  take  old 
phosphate  sacks,  put  in  some  cobs  saturated  with  oil. 
Place  in  center  of  sack  a  round  stick  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  or  smaller  will  do.  Then  fill  sack  with  wet 
manure,  then  draw  out  stick  and  drop  a  lighted  match 
in  on  the  cobs.  I  saved  my  crop  of  berries  some,  years 
ago  hv  this  method  of  firing.  On  the  morning  of  May 
16  the  thermometer  registered  20  degrees  above  zero. 

1  used  10  fires  and  saved  my  berry  crop.  1  had  about 
an  acre  in  the  bed,  nearly  square.  The  air  was  com¬ 
paratively  still  that  night.  With  six  fires  on  west  side 
and  four  on  north  end,  with  the  white  smoke  rolling 
out  and  settling  over  the  bed,  it  did  the  work.  I 
worked  until  four  o’clock  a.  m.,  renewing  fires  to  make 
as  much  smoke  as  possible.  It  was  a  hard  night’s  work. 
The  bed  was  near  the  barnyard  and  wood  close  by. 
The  fuel  must  be  wheeled  to  places  of  firing.  The 
next  morning  the  valley  which  1  lived  in  was  densely 
covered  with  smoke.  My  neighbor  on  the  hill  thought 
my  buildings  had  burned  that  night.  The  smoke  also 
saved  my  neighbor’s  early  potatoes  that  were  in  bud. 

Richland  Co.,  Ohio.  D.  M.  T. 

A  TURNIP  CROP  FOR  SHEEP. 

Of  course  English  or  white  turnips  are  mostly  water, 
but  water  in  this  shape  has  greater  value  to  the  ani¬ 
mals’  systems  than  is  shown  by  the  table  of  nutrition  as 
set  down  by  the  chemist.  There  is  a  value  in  succu¬ 
lence  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  as  no  one  who  would  be 
successful  in  the  line  of  live  stock  industry  can  afford 
to  ignore.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  him 
who  would  best  succeed  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
doubly  so  if  he  is  trying  to  raise  so-called  hothouse 
lambs.  And  no  form  of  succulence  is  better  or  can  be 
more  cheaply  provided  for  use  up  to  the  first  or  middle 
of  February  than  English  turnips.  If  a  pound  of  seed 
be  sown  in  each  acre  of  growing  corn  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  nine  years  out  of  ten  the  feed  grown  will 
be  worth  many  dollars  to  be  fed  to  lambs  after  the 
crop  of  corn  is  harvested.  In  fact  lambs  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  turned  into  the  corn  as  soon  as  the  turnips  are 
large  enough,  as  they  will  not  eat  the  corn  to  any 
extent.  The  fact  is  that  to  grow  a  bumper  crop  of 
turnips  will  fit  the  field  for  oats  or  barley  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  so  ideally  that  very  little  if  anything  should 
be  charged  to  the  turnips.  That  this  plant  needs  to 
be  sown  so  late  in  Summer  is  of  great  advantage  in 
"aising  it.  To  raise  the  crop  most  successfully  and  to 
get  greatest  advantage  as  a  preparation  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  crop  select  a  clover  field  and  mow  as  soon  as  in 
full  bloom.  Plow  it  at  once  and  be  sure  to  plow  all  of 
it,  no  cutting  and  covering  here.  Roll  as  soon  as 
plowed  and  follow  rolling  with  harrow.  A  smoothing 
harrow  is  best.  Go  over  the  field  with  a  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  at  least  once  a  week,  and  after  each  rain  until 
the  middle  of  July  here  in  Western  New  York.  If  the 
land  is  not  in  good  condition  an  application  of  manure 
will  pay,  and  anyway  from  200  to  400  pounds  of  2-8-10 
fertilizer  per  acre  will  pay.  Work  this  in  with  the 
smoothing  harrow  and  sow  two  pounds  of  Strap-leaf 
Purple  Top  turnip  seed  per  acre,  and  follow  with  the 
roller,  which  will  cover  seed  and  leave  ground  in  best 
condition.  The  object  in  applying  so  much  seed  is  to 


provide  for  subsequent  treatment.  When  the  turnips 
have  developed  second  rough  leaf  set  teeth  of  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  and  go  over  the  field.  This  will  thin  the 
turnips  and  kill  all  starting  weeds.  A  week  later,  if 
too  thick,  go  over  cross-wise.  This  will  take  out 
more  turnips  and  all  the  wrecds  again.  A  week  later  if 
still  too  thick  put  narrow  pads  on  corn  cultivator, 
open  it  to  full  width,  and  go  over  the  field.  If  still  too 
thick  a  week  later  go  over  crosswise.  The  turnips 
will  soon  fill  the  ground,  smother  out  all  weeds  and 
give  several  hundred  bushels  of  fine  turnips.  When 
pulling  time  comes  take  out  those  large  enough  and 
let  the  sheep  have  the  smaller  ones,  or  you  may,  if  the 
season  stays  open  go  over  later  and  gather  another 
crop  that  will  pay  we”  The  finest  crop  of  barley 
1  ever  raised  was  on  a  field  on  which  a  heavy  crop  of 
turnips  got  caught  with  frost  and  wras  plowed  in  for 
crop  in  Spring.  It  went  60  bushels  per  acre.  In  fact 
this  treatment,  without  harvesting  the  crop  will  pay 
every  time  as  a  Fall  preparation  for  a  Spring  crop, 
clearing  the  land  of  weeds  and  giving  a  big  crop. 

_ J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

VENTILATING  A  BARN. 

N.  M.  Y.,  Elk  Lick,  Pa. — I  have  a  bank  barn  40  by  60, 
facing  south,  stable  in  basement,  40  by  45  feet,  15  feet  of 
east  end  being  used  for  driveway.  Next  door  above  is  used 
for  poultry,  granary  and  implements,  with  hayloft  above. 
Stable  has  eight  windows,  four  on  each  side,  south  side 
is  occupied  by  stalls  for  12  cows,  other  side  for  horses, 
box  stalls  and  pigpen.  Stable  has  only  single  weather¬ 
boarding,  up  and  down  and  stripped.  By  keeping  every¬ 
thing  tightly  closed  1  can  keep  it  reasonably  warm  in  cold 
weather,  but  then  it  gets  very  damp  inside,  and  by  opening 
it  so  as  to  dry  out  it  will  become  too  cold.  This  is  where 
the  trouble  lies.  To  remedy  this  I  propose  to  do  the  follow¬ 
ing :  I  expect  to  plaster  the  inside  with  wood  pulp  wall 
plaster,  using  two-inch  studding  for  nailing  the  lath  on, 
which  leaves  four-inch  space  between  plaster  and  weather¬ 
boarding,  and  then  ’placing  muslin  curtains,  one  between 
each  window,  five  on  each  side,  total  10.  Will  this  be 
satisfactory,  or  could  you  suggest  a  better  plan.  Also, 
what  size  should  I  make  these  muslin  frames.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  any  stables  plastered,  but  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  be  satisfactory.  Fig.  297  will  give 
a  small  sketch  of  the  stable.  , 

Plastering  the  walls  as  suggested  would  probably  be 


satisfactory  so  far  as  warmth  is  concerned.  We  would 
suggest  as  being  better  and  probably  cheaper  setting  the 
studding  two  feet  apart  and  using  No.  28  galvanized 
iron  in  two-foot  wide  strips,  nailing  these  directly  to 
the  studding  with  galvanized  shingle  nails.  The  gal¬ 
vanized  sheeting  can  be  purchased  in  eight-foot  lengths, 
and  could  be  put  on  as  quickly  as  the  lath.  The  wall 
would  be  airtight,  and  the  service  of  a  mason  would  he 
avoided.  The  galvanized  iron,  if  used,  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  up  and  down,  nailing  both  edges  into  the  stud¬ 
ding.  If  the  ceiling  of  the  stable  is  not  tight  and  warm 
this  may  be  the  chief  difficulty.  It  the  ceiling  leaks 
badly  the  warm  air  from  the  cattle  would  escape  up¬ 
ward,  leaving  the  stable  cold.  The  fact  that  the  stable 
becomes  damp  when  shut  up  closely  suggests  that  the 
ceiling  may  be  reasonably  tight.  Ventilation  by  means 
of  muslin  curtains  should  not  be  attempted.  The 
Guelph  Agricultural  College,  Canada,  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  unsatisfactory  character  by  rigid  experimental 
tests.  Ventilation,  however,  should  be  provided.  The 
intakes  for  fresh  air  can  be  easily  arranged  by  using 
the  space  between  five  pairs  of  studding  on  each  side, 
cutting  an  opening  through  the  weather  boards  4x14 
inches,  the  long  way  horizontally  and  as  low  down 
outside  as  practicable  at  least  four  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ceiling,  leaving  corresponding  openings 
into  the  stable  just  beneath  the  ceiling,  In  the  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  or  plaster.  This  will  allow  the  fresh 
air  to  enter  and  prevent  the  warm  air  at  the  ceiling 
escaping,  while  the  fresh  air  will  be  mixed  with  the 
warmest  air  of  the  stable  before  coming  to  the  floor. 

There  must  also  be  provided  an  outtake  flue  unless 
one  of  the  hay  chutes  represented  in  the  drawing  can 
serve  the  purpose,  which  seems  quite  possible.  If  the 
hay  chute  has  tight  walls  reaching  up  through  the 
second  story  and  up  through  the  haymow  and  if 
there  is  a  cupola  on  the  barn  the  middle  hay  chute 
may  serve  the  nurpose  of  ventilator  also.  If  the  walls 
are  not  tight  they  can  be  made  so  by  tacking  on  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  The  openings  into  the  hay  chute  above 
should  he  provided  with  doors  and  be  kept  closed  ex¬ 
cept  when  hay  is  being  put  down.  The  ventilator  hay 
chute  should  be  provided  with  a  door  opening  into  the 
feed  alley  so  as  to  close  the  hay  chute  completely 
except  at  the  bottom  for  a  distance  of  12  to  18  inches. 
The  other  two  hay  chutes  should  be  closed  tightly 


when  not  in  use  whenever  the  weather  is  cold,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  level  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Valves  to  regulate  the  opening  of  the  fresh  air 
intakes  may  be  provided  by  hinging  boards  just  be¬ 
neath  the  opening  so  as  to  close  upward,  letting  one  end 
rub  against  a  spring  which  will  hold  it  in  any  position 
between  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  closed. 

_  F.  H.  KING. 

IS  THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST  RELIABLE? 

Will  Dr.  Alexander  express  his  views  on  the  following 
case  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  Two  years  ago  I  found  my  cattle 
Infected  with  tuberculosis,  ahd  had  them  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin  by  a  State  veterinarian,  four  animals  being  con¬ 
demned.  Nearly  10  months  later  they  were  retested,  one 
cow  giving  a  typical  reaction,  but  after  being  slaughtered, 
no  trace  of  disease  could  be  found  by  the  veterinary.  Five, 
months  later,  being  about  May  1  last,  I  had  them  tested  for 
the  third  time,  as  a  dry  two-year  old  heifer  had  a  persistent 
cough,  and  as  she  had  been  fed  when  a  calf  on  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows,  and  one  raised  with  her  was  condemned 
at  the  first  test,  I  strongly  suspected  her  of  being  diseased. 
The  State  veterinary  could  detect  no  other  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis,  and  she  did  not  react  to  the  test,  her  temper¬ 
ature  running  very  even,  as  follows :  Before  test,  102.9, 
102.5;  after,  101.6,  102.4,  101.9,  102.6,  102.4,  102.  The 
acting  veterinary  considered  her  cough  a  bronchial  trouble, 
and  thought  she  would  soon  get  over  it  when  turned  out 
to  grass,  but  it  is  no  better,  worse  if  anything.  She  is 
doing  well  and  in  good  condition,  but  in  spite  of  her  three 
tests  I  am  anxious  about  her,  on  account  of  the  other  cattle. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  local  veterinary  surgeon,  a  man 
of  education  and  experience,  and  who  tests  many  cattle 
that  cattle  do  not  always  react  to  the  test  when  diseased, 
and  he  tells  me  that  under  the  circumstances  he  considers 
this  heifer  as  a  very  suspicious  case.  What  does  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  think  about,  it?.  And  what  more  can  I  do?  Her 
three  tests  were  at  the  age  of  eight  months,  IS  months  and 
23  months  respectively.  SUBSCRIBER. 

1 1  is  true  that  when  a  cow  is  far  gone  with  tul>ercu- 
losis  she  lnay  fail  to  react  when  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin;  but  in  such  cases  the  animal  is  so  plainly  emaci¬ 
ated,  debilitated  and  thriftless  that  one  naturally  would 
conclude  that  she  might  be  tuberculous.  If  your  cow 
is  in  that  state  better  have  her  slaughtered  and  a  care¬ 
ful  post  mortem  examination  made.  If  she  is  not 
thin  and  run  down  it  is  improbable  that  she  has  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Cough  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  lung 
worms  (strongylus  micrurus)  in  the  air  passages.  The 
test  reported  would  not  quite  settle  the  matter  in  a 
case  of  doubt,  as  the  preliminary  temperatures  were 
high  and  it  is  considered  best  to  carry  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  taking  until  the  reading  drops  to  normal.  Cases 
also  are  on  record  where  the  rise  in  temperature  comes 
late,  and  so  we  would  have  taken  more  temperatures  in 
this  suspicious  case.  Unless  the  tuberculin  used  is 
iresh  and  perfectly  reliable,  such  as  is  the  Government 
tuberculin,  reliable  results  are  not  always  obtained. 

_  A.  s.  A. 

MAKING  A  “CHEAP”  PAINT. 

Fan  you  tell  me  of  some  cheap  way  of  making  red  paint 
for  farm  buildings?  My  buildings  have  never  been  painted 
and  are  weather-beaten.  It  will  take  a  barrel  of  oil,  and 
linseed  oil  is  very  expensive.  Is  cotton-seed  oil  of  any 
value  to  mix  with  paint?  Are  any  of  the  so-called  cold 
water  paints  of  any  value,  and  will  it  stay  on  the  wood 
better  than  whitewash?  I  have  a  Government  formula  for 
whitewash,  hut  wish  a  red  color.  ii.  j. 

Raven  Itock,  N.  J. 

'File  Government  formula  you  mention  can  be  col¬ 
ored  by  the  addition  of  “Indian  red”  until  the  desired 
shade  is  secured.  Lamp  black  and  raw  umber  are 
used  for  other  combinations,  also  yellow  ochre.  To 
be  most  effective  Government  whitewash  must  be 
made  according  to  directions  and  applied  hot.  Your 
buildings  being  weather-beaten  will  probably  require 
more  than  one  pint  per  square  yard,  which  is  generally 
allowed.  It  is  not  claimed  to  be  as  permanent  as  lead 
paints,  but  it  is  serviceable  and  much  cheaper  than 
paint.  Cotton-seed  oil  being  a  non-drying  oil,  will  not 
answer  to  mix  with  paint.  Some  of  the  cold  water 
paints  form  a  hard  cement-like  substance  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pail  a  few  minutes  after  mixing  with  water. 
They  are  alkaline  and  applied  over  a  previously  painted 
surface  would  probably  cause  it  to  peel  off  through 
chemical  reaction.  1  doubt  if  it  will  stay  on  wood 
longer  than  whitewash.  Should  you  decide  to  buy  the 
paint  or  mix  it  yourself  get  your  materials  from  an 
unquestionable  source.  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  86  on  “Some  Ready  Mixed 
Paints,”  has  some  valuable  information  for  fanners; 
16  of  the  samples  examined  contained  from  five  per 
cent  to  39  per  cent  water.  Even  some  of  the  so- 
called  “pure  white  lead”  contains  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  that  substance.  For  such  reasons  farmers  must 
be  sure  of  the  paint  or  white  lead  they  buy,  particu¬ 
larly  if  there  is  no  law  in  their  State  that  requires 
correct  labeling  and  full  weights  and  measures. 

L.  R.  D. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  following  is  the  formula  for  Govern¬ 
ment  whitewash :  Slake  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked 
lime  with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered  during  the 
process.  Strain  it  and  add  a  peck  of  salt,  dissolved 
in  warm  water;  three  pounds  of  ground  rice  put  in 
boiling  water,  and  boiled  to  a  thin  paste;  half  a  pound 
of  powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and  a  pound  of  clear 
glue,  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Mix  these  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  several  days. 
Keep  the  wash  thus  prepared  in  a  kettle  or  portable 
furnace,  and  when  used  put  it  on  as  hot  as  possible, 
with  painters’  or  whitewash  brushes. 
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A  BEGINNER  WITH  GASOLINE  POWER. 
Getting  Acquainted  With  an  Engine. 

The  gasoline  engine  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  299, 
was  purchased  to  run  the  feed  grinder  shown  at  the 
left.  The  engine  is  a  two-horse  power,  is  reversible 
and  being  a  two-cycle  design  is  light  in  weight  and  is 
easily  moved  by  one  man.  When  the  engine  came  the 
crate  was  taken  off,  the  lubricators,  sparking  plug 
and  priming  cap  screwed  into  place  and  after  putting 
it  on  a  level  floor  gasoline  was  put  in  the  tank,  cy¬ 
linder  oil  in  the  lubricators  and  the  water  tank  filled 
to  the  proper  depth.  Of  course  directions  accom¬ 
panied  the  engine,  and  I  was  careful  to  do  every¬ 
thing  just  as  directed.  The  engine  started  off  prompt¬ 
ly  the  first  trial,  and  as  yet  I  have  had  no  trouble 
in  that  regard.  At  the  first  trial  the  engine  was  not 
secured  to  the  floor,  and  in  fact  the  floor  was  not 
the  best  in  the  world,  yet  it  seemed  that  the  engine 
should  have  run  with  less  vibration.  Without  a  load 
the  engine  would  skip  explosions  due  to  the  action 
of  the  governor  and  to  getting  too  much  fuel,  and 
the  engine  would  almost  jump  off  the  floor,  shake 
the  water  out  of  the  tank  and  cause  the  entire  build¬ 
ing  to  vibrate.  However  when  belted  to  the  mill, 
both  mill  and  engine  fastened  down 
and  the  hopper  filled  with  grain,  the  en¬ 
gine  ran  much  better,  exploding  at  every 
revolution  or  practically  so,  and  running 
with  much  less  vibration.  As  shown  in 
the  picture  the  engine  and  mill  are  fas¬ 
tened  down  to  a  heavy  floor,  in  turn  se¬ 
cured  to  a  solid  foundation  and  while 
some  vibration  is  noticeable  it  is  not 
at  all  objectionable.  Before  putting  this 
engine  on  the  permanent  base  a  neigh¬ 
bor  came  to  see  it  and  the  mill.  1 
started  the  thing  going  for  his  benefit, 
and  though  it  started  off  at  the  first 
effort,  yet  it  ran  a  little  worse  than 
usual,  and  to  make  matters  worse  too 
much  oil  had  accidentally  got  into  the 
cylinder,  hiaking  a  fog  of  smoke  as  it 
burned.  One  of  us  stood  on  the  engine 
and  the  other  on  the  mill,  thus  manag¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  on  the  floor  while 
grinding  some  feed.  However,  a  few 
days  later  I  went  to  see  his  big  four¬ 
cycle  engine  run  and  though  it  was 
on  a  heavy  floor  and  screwed  down  and 
had  low  speed,  yet  there  was  far  too 
much  vibration,  and  he  is  planning  a 
better  foundation. 

There  are  many  more  four-cycle  en¬ 
gines  used  on  the  farm  than  there  are 
of  the  two-cycle,  the  latter  being  the 
engine  of  the  aulombbile,  motor  boat 
and  hying  machine.  Such  usage  is  hard 
and  trying  enough  and  lightness  is  very 
desirable,  when  every  extra  pound  is  a 
serious  handicap,  but  for  the  farm 
weight  does  not  matter  so  much,  while 
simplicity  and  wearing  quality  are  more 
important.  The  two-cycle  engine  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough,  but  as  to  wearing  out  1  do 
not  know  as  yet.  Usually  I  start  my 
engine  by  opening  the  lubricators,  clos¬ 
ing  the  electric  switch  and  turning  the 
engine  over  in  the  direction  1  want  it  to 
run.  If  there  is  no  gasoline  in  the 
fuel  injector  this  must  be  half  filled  with 
gasoline,  a  little  put  into  the  cylinder 
through  the  priming  cup,  and  perhaps 
some  squirted  into  the  air  intake  valve 
before  starting.  For  most  effective 
speed  the  control  lever  should  be  pushed  about  three 
inches  beyond  the  vertical  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  the  engine  is  running.  To  stop  it  is 
only  needed  to  open  the  switch  and  close  the  lubri¬ 
cators.  In  cold  weather  the  cooling  tank  must  be 
emptied  after  using  and  filled  again  before  using  the 
engine.  The  batteries  and  gasoline  supply  must  be 
looked  after  or  one  might  find  himself  without  power 
when  most  needed.  So  far  I  have  only  used  this 
engine  to  run  the  feed  mill  shown  in  the  picture,  but 
hope  to  have  it  run  an  emery  wheel,  corn  sheller  and 
perhaps  a  wood  saw.  The  mill -is  shown  with  a  fly¬ 
wheel  but  I  find  that  with  the  short  belt  used  it  runs 
much  better  without.  Though  the  engine  governs 
about  as  well  as  possible  for  gasoline  engines,  yet 
there  is  some  variation  in  speed  and  of  course  the 
inertia  of  this  big  wheel  would  jerk  the  belt,  causing 
much  flapping  on  the  slack  side.  Though  I  have  not 
yet  found  how  much  gasoline  it  takes  to  grind  a 
bushel  of  corn  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  too  expensive  to  grind  corn  and  cob  meal  to  a 
desirable  fineness.  I  can  grind  seven  bushels  per 
hour  of  shelled  corn  and  grind  it  fine  enough  with 
this  mill  when  speeded  at  about  300  revolutions  per 
minute  but  at  same  speed  and  grinding  coarser  was 
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able  to  grind  only  three  bushels-  of  cobs  and  all. 
This  mill  has  seven-inch  grinding  plates,  and  with 
corn  the  two-horse  engine  pulls  it  easily,  but  when 
grinding  other  grain  it  would  take  more  power  or 
less  grain  he  let  into  the  burrs. 

There  are  a  number  of  little  things  about  which 
directions  sent  with  machinery,  and  especially  adver¬ 
tisements,  are  not  explicit  enough,  and  which  you  must 
find  out  by  experience  or  have  some  one  point  them 
out,  but  unless  your  informant  is  in  position  to  know, 
better  find  out  yourseif.  Experts  from  the  shops 
sometimes  are  given  to  slapbang  methods,  and  Seem 
to  care  more  for  making  a  show  than  to  give  honest 
and  valuable  service.  There  are  but  few  cases  where 
gasoline  engines  can  take  the  place  of  horses  or  men, 
hut  to  supplement  the  work  of  help  and  teams  the 
engine  is  in  many  instances  a  valuable  factor,  and  in 
each  case  tlfe  engine  must  be  used  as  circumstances 
demand.  Some  of  the  uses  gasoline  engines  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  are  of  value  to  the  man  who  has  them 
to  sell,  chiefly,  and  only  as  talking  points.  Obviously 
it  would  be  foolish  to  buy  gasoline  and  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  start  the  engine  for  a  job  that  can  easily  be 
done  by  hand,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  put 
on  a  belt  and  start  the  thing.  Of  course  there  is 


plenty  of  use  for  an  engine  on  most  farms,  else  so 
many  would  not  be  sold, but  it  is  the  heavy  profitable 
jobs  that  make  them  a  good  investment.  In  closing, 
I  wish  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  running  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine  it.  is  important  to  use  the  proper  cylinder 
oil,  and  to  see  that  the  lubricators  feed  properly,  to 
see  that  all  bearings  are  properly  oiled  and  that  no 
oil  gets  on  the  electric  contacts.  Be  sure  that  all 
battery  connections  are  tight,  and  all  working  parts 
of  the  engine  are  properly  adjusted  and  then  refrain 
from  unnecessary  tinkering.  If  in  order  any  engine 
will  run,  and  if  an  engine  refuses  to  go  something  is 
wrong,  and  one  must  set  out  in  a  methodical  manner 
to  locate  the  trouble  and  remedy  it.  Much  engine 
trouble  results  from  lack  of  mechanical  knowledge. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCK  WALE. 


KILLING  WEEDS  BY  SPRAYING. 

Farmers  are  undoubtedly  spending  more  time  at 
this  season  of  the  year  trying  to  control  weeds  than 
on  all  their  other  chores  put  together.  Statistics  show 
that  the  damage  done  by  weeds  to  the  crops  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country  amounts  to  more  than  their 
taxes.  Notwithstanding  these  facts  the  weeds  have 


been  a  great  blessing  to  agriculture  in  that  they  first 
compelled  the  farmer  to  cultivate  his  crops,  thus  con¬ 
serving  moisture  and  making  the  plant  food  more 
available.  Even  though  weeds  have  done  a  lot  of 
good,  our  proposition  at  present  is  to  get  rid  of  as 
many  as  possible.  For  truck  and  hoed  crops,  thorough 
cultivation  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method,  but  for 
lawns,  fence  corners,  roadsides,  grain  crops  and  mow¬ 
ings,  some  other  method  must  be  pursued.  Spraying 
with  sulphate  of  iron,  a  by-product  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  steel,  has  solved  this  last  problem.  If  weeds 
are  very  troublesonre  in  truck  crops,  it  certainly  will 
pay  to  use  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  them,  although  it 
does  appear  to  injure  the  leaves  of  the  crop  at  the  time. 
It  either  blackens  and  shrivels  up  the  leaves,  or  makes 
shot  holes  in  them,  thus  stunting  the  growth  for  a 
week  or  10  days.  Experiments,  however,  show  that 
the  growing  hud  is  uninjured  and  that  in  a  few  days 
no  difference  can  be  sC£n  in  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
plants.  Some  crops,  as  strawberries  and  tomatoes, 
actually  show  a  better  “set”  of  fruit  when  they  have 
been  sprayed  with  iron  sulphate. 

Right  here  it  might  be  appropriate  to  say  a  word  or 
two  to  farmers  who  think  that  they  are  practicing 
clean  culture  in  their  potato  and  cornfields.  Many 
a  good  farmer  believes  that  lie  is  con¬ 
trolling  the  weeds  when  he  keeps  down 
everything  between  the  rows  and  the 
hills,  but  accidentally  or  carelessly  leaves 
two  or  three  weeds  in  the  hill.  He  is, 
however,  helping  the  weeds  along,  for 
these  weeds  will  grow  flourish  and  pro¬ 
duce  very  vigorous  seeds  which  are  sure 
to  come  up  if  given  half  a  chance.  Above 
all  tilings,  be  very  thorough  when  prac¬ 
ticing  clean  culture.  Dandelions,  mus¬ 
tards,  daisies  and  some  other  very  ob¬ 
noxious  weed  pests  in  mowings  can  be 
controlled  by  spraying  with  sulphate  of 
iron.  Dand. lions  in  the  lawn  can  also 
be  killed  by  giving  four  or  five  differ¬ 
ent  applications  without  any  harm  to  the 
grass  on  the  lawn.  It  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied,  however,  until  about  48  hours  after 
the  lawn  has  been  mowed.  Apply  the 
spray  only  in  bright  weather.  Put  on 
the  first  application  while  the  dande¬ 
lion’s  leaves  and  growing  buds  are  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously,  and  before  the  seed  starts 
to  form.  Do  not  spray  again  until 

leaves  show  again.  About  95  per  cent 
of  the  dandelions  ought  to  be  destroyed 
in  this  way.  Lawn  grass  seed  should  be 
scattered  over  the  lawn  to  fill  up  the 
bare  places.  The  lawn  will  not  stay 
free  unless  all  dandelions  nearby  are 
treated  in  the  same  way,  because  the 
seed  is  scattered  at  such  a  distance  by 
a  slight  wind.  Weeds  in  fence  corners, 
along  roadsides  and  in  other  unused 
places  can  be  destroyed  to  a  large  extent 
by  spraying  with  iron  sulphate.  It  is  in 
oat  and  other  grain  fields  that  the  great¬ 
est  loss  is  caused  by  weeds  and  experi¬ 
ment  has  shown  that  right  here,  iron  sul¬ 
phate  comes  to  the  rescue.  To  start 
with,  only  the  best  and  the  cleanest  seed 
should  be  bought  and  planted.  If  far¬ 
mers  would  oidy  demand  better  seeds 
and  stricter  laws  on  such  things,  the 
damage  done  by  weeds  would  be  mate¬ 
rially  lessened. 

The  first  requirement  for  success  by 
spraying  with  iron  sulphate  is  a  good 
spray  pump,  and  nozzles  that  will  put 
out  a  fine  mist  instead  of  small  drops.  The  pumps  should 
produce  at  least  100  pounds  pressure  at  the  nozzles. 
Spray  only  on  bright  sunny  days,  at  least  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  a  rain.  Spray  when  the  weeds  have  their  third  to, 
fifth  leaves  on,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 
Use  about  320  pounds  per  acre  in  a  20  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion,  or  about  50  gallons  per  acre.  Iron  sulphate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  good 
agricultural  supply  store,  and  is  easily  prepared  by 
emptying  proper  amount  into  a  barrel,  putting  in  the 
required  amount  of  water  and  then  stirring  thoroughly 
until  mixed.  Strain  very  carefully  before  putting  it 
into  the  spray  pump.  People  trying  this  new  method 
of  killing  weeds  should  experiment  with  it  on  a  small 
scale  until  they  thoroughly  understand  it  and  what 
strength  to  use.  Numerous  experiments  arc  being  car¬ 
ried  on  at  different  experiment  stations  as  to  strength 
of  solution,  time  of  application,  what  to  use  for  a 
sticker,  and  valuable  results  are  anticipated  along  this 
line  this  year.  a.  r.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  North  Dakota  where  this  form  of 
weed  killing  has  become  quite  common  practice,  the 
standard  strength  is  75  to  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
iron  in  52  gallons  of  water. 


NEW  MEXICO  IRRIGATION  ;  2,300  GALLONS  PER  MINUTE.  Fig.  298. 


A  GASOLINE  HIRED  MAN.  Fig.  299. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduross  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Sparrows  and  Peas. 

IT.  R.  d.,  Yonkers,  N.  3’. — What  can  I 
use  oil  my  garden  peas  in  order  to  make 
the  vines  less  digestible  to  sparrows?  I 
have  had  a  continuous  light  since  the  peas 
showed  above  ground  to  save  any  of  them. 
They  are  now  blossoming,  hut  the  climb¬ 
ing  variety  1  planted  look  like  dwarfs.  1 
sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion  and  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead,  but  such  liquids  fail  to  stick. 
A  forest  of  swinging  tin  scran  seemed 
sin  additional  attraction  instead  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  scare  into  the  pests.  1  should  like  to 
offer  them  some  grain  seasoned  with  strych¬ 
nine  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  cats 
finding  the  bodies.  Will  a  mixture  of  Paris 
green  and  flour  dusted  on  the  vines  affect 
the  peas?  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  had 
this  trouble,  but  expect  it  right  along  now, 
ms  the  mother  birds  fed  the  nestlings  on 
these  peas. 

Ans. — Complaints  of  sparrow  depre¬ 
dations  are  more  numerous  this  year 
than  ever  before.  A  Canadian  corre¬ 
spondent  tells  us  that  she  protects  her 
peas  by  dusting  them  with  soot.  We 
should  not  like  to  use  Paris  green,  and 
thing  the  sprays  mentioned  would  have 
little  effect  even  if  they  stuck  on.  In 
England  gardeners  cover  peas,  berries 
and  even  fruit  trees  with  netting,  old 
fishnet  being  sold  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  quite  practical  in  the  home  garden, 
and  would  baffle  the  marauding  spar¬ 
rows. 


THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

Apples  promise  a  good  crop  of  good- 
sized  fruit ;  not  enough  set  to  pay  to  thin. 
IVachcs  are  very  light  on  account  of  frost 
damage.  Crops  generally  look  well ;  corn 
is  slow  about  starting.  o.  u.  H. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Grass  and  grain  in  this  section  are  look¬ 
ing  well,  except  corn,  which  is  very  back¬ 
ward  on  account  of  cold,  wet  Spring.  The 
present  outlook  for  apples  is  not  very  nat¬ 
tering,  probably  not  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  last  year's  crop.  Peas  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  about  half  a  crop.  This  is 
not  a  peach-growing  section,  hut  where 
there  are  any  trees  they  are  generally  well 
filled  with  fruit.  C.  J.  b. 

West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Apples  in  Wayne  County  will  he  about 
one-half  crop;  plums  a  failure;  peaches 
one-half  crop;  cherries  about  the  same. 
Frost  hurt  the  fruit  here.  We  had  three 
hard  late  frosts.  There  are  a  few  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  frost  did  not  lilt;  there  the 
fruit  is  better.  It  is  safe  to  say  fruit  here 
will  he  short  and  poor  in  quality.  Farm 
crops,  except  corn,  look  well.  Corn,  owing 
to  the  cold,  wet  weather,  is  small  and  poor. 
Hay  will  la?  as  good  as  last  year. 

Savannah,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  c. 

We  have  here  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  a 
full  set  of  apples,  of  which  about  50  per  cent 
are  sound  and  free  from  blemish.  The 
curculio  did  most  damage.  Take  it  all 
around  the  crop  now  promises  to  he  the 
best  we  have  had  in  several  years.  Peaches 
about  one-half  crop.  The  curculio  damaged 
this  crop  very  considerably.  There  was 
about  an  average  set  of  plums,  hut  they 
were  very  badly  damaged  by  the  curculio. 
A  very  light  crop  of  cherries  and  a  very 
light  crop  of  blackberries. 

Madison,  Ind.  J.  w.  T. 

The  Spring  has  been  very  cool  and  wet; 
lias  been  favorable  for  grass  and  grain 
seeding ;  clover  hay  crop  very  good ;  Tim¬ 
othy  short  crop.  Apples,  peaches  and  pears 
about  half  crop.  Cherries  probably  not  a 
fourth  of  a  crop  ;  native  plums  good,  Japan 
no  crop.  Currants  and  gooseberries  no  crop. 
Wheat,  rye  and  oats  look  well  now.  Corn 
is  about  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  but 
has  made  a  fine  growth  during  the  last  10 
days,  which  have  been  warm  and  dry.  Kal¬ 
amazoo  celery  will  be  shipped  all  over  this 
great  country  this  year  in  large  quantities, 
as  the  crop  now  is  promising  and  the  early 
crop  will  soon  be  ready.  h.  m. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  indications  are  that  apples  will  not 
be  over  20  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop  in 
this  locality.  A  heavy  hailstorm  near  here 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  few  apples 
and  peaches  that  set.  Very  few  peaches 
are  grown  here,  not  enough  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Fears  at  first  appeared  to  be 
twice  as  large  a  crop  as  last  year,  hut 
many  are  d ropping.  Plums  are  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  1909.  Oats  are  looking  fine, 
hut  most  of  them  were  sown  rather  late. 
On  account  of  the  continued  wet  weather, 
some  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  plant 
any  corn,  some  a  very  little,  llay  seems 
Jo  ’  be  short  yet,  hut  may  yet  grow.  Most 
rye  looks  light.  .Pasture  has  been  excellent. 
Perhaps  the  wet,  cold  weather  at  blooming 
time  accounts  for  the  short  crop  of  apples 
and  plums.  This  locality  includes  the 
southern  part  of  Albany  County  and  the 
northern  part  of  Greene  County,  u.  E.  B. 

Greenville,  N.  Y. 

The  fruit  of  this  section  is  the  nearest 
a  complete  failure  that  I  have  known  in 
many  years — no  tree  fruits  whatever.  A 
very  light  crop  of  strawberries  has  been 
gathered.  There  will  probably  he  some 
blackberries  and  a  few  grapes ;  no  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants  and  gooseberries.  The 
outlook  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  was  never 
better  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
There  was  an  immense  bloom  on  every¬ 
thing,  but  the  continued  heavy  and  killing 
frosts  during  the  latter  half  of  April  is 
the  cause  of  failure,  and  this  condition  I 
learn  is  widespread.  Rarely  have  our  mar¬ 
kets  been  as  bare  of  fruit  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Corn  is  a  little  short  for  the 
time  of  year,  hut  looks  well,  is  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  clean,  and  doubtless  will  make 
the  usual  heavy  crop.  Oats  are  heading 
out ;  have  made  good  growth  and  promise 
well.  Quite  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  was 
sown  last  season  through  the  central  part 
of  this  State,  and  has  made  a  remarkable 
crop,  which  good  judges  say  will  run  30 
to  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  will  be¬ 
gin  cutting  it  in  a  very  few  days  (June 
23).  Clover  is  fine,  hut  Timothy  rather 
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light.  Weather  very  hot  and  the  top  of 
the  soil  a  little  dry  just  now.  u.  J.  >’• 

Normal,  Ill. 

Apples  will  be  only  a  partial  crop,  due 
to  cold  wet  weather  during  the  blossom¬ 
ing  period,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
frosts  when  the  fruit  was  small.  As  a 
result  much  was  unfertilized,  and  much 
that  was  dropped.  The  crop,  is  very  un¬ 
even,  some  varieties  being  more  resistant 
than  others.  I  should  estimate  that  this 
section  will  turn  off  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  a  crop.  Peaches  are  not  a 
large  crop,  hut  stood  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  better  than  the  apples.  J  think  our 
trees  will  have  a  half  crop.  Plums  and 
cherries  arc  nearly  a  total  failure,  the 
cherries  blasting  in  the  blossom,  and  the 
plums  being  frozen  by  frost  later.  They 
will  not  he  more  than  10  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Pears  are  also  uneven,  some  varie¬ 
ties  having  dropped  entirely.  Our  Bart- 
letts  are  all  off,  Duchess  have  a  half  crop. 
We  are  harvesting  a  half  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries,  due  to  the  frosts  which  took  the 
early  blossoms  and  the  present  drought 
which  is  drying  up  the  late  fruit.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  will  be  a  good 
crop  if  we  get  rains  soon  and  plenty  of 
moisture  during  the  harvesting  season.  We 
are  beginning  to  cut  a  heavy  hay  crop. 
Wheat  is  good  where  not  killed  by  ice, 
and  this  has  come  on  better  than  expected. 
Oats  look  very  well.  Corn  is  small  and 
uneven,  due  to  cutworms  and  unfavorable 
weather  at  planting  time.  Farmers  gen¬ 
erally  prosperous.  s.  B.  H. 

Athens,  Mich. 

There  will  he  a  fair  crop  of  Fall  apples 
in  this  end  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  Winter 
varieties  are  not  plentiful,  except  the 
despised  Ben  Davis,  which  are  full.  The 
few  Baldwin  trees  which  did  not  bear  last 
year  are  full,  otherwise  there  arc  none. 
1  do  not  think  there  will  be  to  exceed  20 
per  cent  of  a  crop  of  all  kinds  off  Winter 
apples  in  this  part  of  the  State ;  perhaps 
GO  to  70  per  cent  of  Fall  varieties.  While 
not  as  abundant  as  six  weeks  ago,  there 
will  be  a  fair  crop  of  pears,  I  should  say 
at  least  GO  per  cent.  Peaches  stand  fully 
100  per  cent.  Every  tree  which  has  any 
life  in  it  is  full,  and  unless  they  are 
thinned  by  man  or  nature,  will  be  too 
small  for  best  price.  Cherries  are  scarcely 
a  half  a  crop ;  plums  ditto.  All  fruit  is 
good  size  and  free  from  insect  or  fuugus 
injury,  as  yet.  Much  damage  was  done  by 
hail  on  Memorial  Day,  which  will  mar 
many  fruits  and  cause  them  to  be  sold  for 
No.  2.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  county 
(Columbia)  and  northern  Dutchess  much 
more  damage  was  done  by  hail,  which  fell 
on  June  18.  So  far  as  J  can  learn  the 
apple  crop  will  be  hut  a  small  one  in 
any  event,  quality  good  except  for  hail  in¬ 
jury.  The  only  insects  which  have  been 
serious  are  rose  hugs,  which  iu  several  cases 
have  stripped  the  foliage  from  young  trees. 
There  seems  to  he  no  practical  way  of  fight¬ 
ing  them,  except  to  knock  them  off  in  some 
vessel  containing  kerosene  and  water.  More- 
spraying  has  been  done  for  the  San  Jose 
scale  than  ever  before,  most  of  it  with  lime 
and  sulphur,  both  the  commercial  ajid  the 
homemade.  The  homemade  concentrate  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  A  one  to  30 
solution  was  used  instead  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  as  a  fungicide.  There  are  no  re¬ 
ports  of  injury  from  it,  either  to  fruit  or 
foliage.  1  was  in  a  peach  orchard  recent¬ 
ly  where  both  that  and  Bordeaux  had  been 
used,  and  contrast  in  the  foliage  was  very 
marked  in  favor  of  the  lime  and  sulphur. 
Foliage  of  all  sorts  never  looked  better, 
due  doubtless  to  the  abundant  moisture. 

EDWAKD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  April  frosts  and  freezes  were  very 
severe  throughout  all  this  region,  and  were 
very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  fruits,  not 
all  were  killed,  and  the  part  not  killed 
was  not  damaged  as  much  as  is  usual  when 
such  freezes  occur.  What  remains  is  un¬ 
usually  free  from  insects  especially  ;  though 
apple  scab  is  very  common,  there  is  much 
fruit  that  is  nearly  free  from  it,  as  it  has 
not  damaged  all  orchards  alike.  Where 
apple  trees  were  vigorous  the  frost  damage 
was  least.  This  condition  was  often  very 
apparent  where  there  were  many  trees 
throughout  a  large  orchard  that  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  frost ;  nearly 
a  full  crop  was  retained,  while  the  weaker 
ones  had  nearly  their  whole  crop  killed. 
The  freeze  was  not  alike  throughout  the 
whole  region,  hut  came  in  sections,  like 
local  rains,  and  in  the  sections  where  the 
worst  freezes  came  there  was  hut  little 
fruit  left. 

I  am  not  yet  converted  to  oil  heaters 
as  a  preventive  of  frost  damage  in  this 
region,  however  good  they  may  he-  in  the 
mountain  regions  farther  west.  My  obser¬ 
vation  and  reasoning  on  experiments  made 
by  others  shows  that  the  damage  or  lack 
of  damage  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way  as  in  regions  where  there  were 
no  heaters.  By  relying  on  my  memory 
as  well  as  on  records  of  conditions  that 
killed  many  of  the  apple  crops  in  this  region 
since  1894,  I  am  inclined  to  think  and 
believe  that  the  heater  will  cost  more  to 
maintain  than  its  savings  will  be  worth  iu 
this  region.  However,,  as  it  is  only  in  the 
experimental  stage  as  yet,  it  may  show 
more  good  in  time.  '  From  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  I  can  get  three  or  four  counties  in 
the  best  apple-growing  part  ,  of  southwest 
Missouri  may  have  on  an  average  a  little 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  There 
is  a  wide  variation  in  orchards  in  different 
places  in  the  region  named  -on  both  sides 
of  this  figure  at  this  time.  The  peach  crop 
is  much,  better  than  the  average  in  the 
same  region,  and  in  many  localities  there 
will  he  many  carloads  to  ship  out  where 
shinping  had  not  been  attempted  in  other 
crop  years.  However,  there  are  not  so 
many  large  peach  orchards  as  may  be  found 
in  regions  where  peach  growing  has  been 
made  a  specialty. 

Wheat  has  steadily  improved  in  condition 
since  tin-  late  Spring  frosts  were  past,  and 
better  than  an  average  crop  will  be  har¬ 
vested  during  the  next  two  weeks.  Oats 
are  better  than  have  been  seen  for  many 
years.  A  record-breaking  crop  will  he 
made.  Corn  is  late,  but  there  is  a  good 
stand.  There  is  now  plenty  of  moisture 
iu  the  ground  and  the  crop  is  clean  and  well 
cultivated,  and  should  there  be  a  normal 
and  even  amount  of  rainfall  there  should  he 
a  line  crop.  Meadows  and  pastures  are  not 
as  good  as  an  average  at  this  time.  Pota¬ 
toes  will  make  the  best  crop  that  wo  have 
had  for  many  years.  Strawberries  and  all 
other  small  fruit  crops  will  he  light,  with 
possibly  the  exception  of  Early  Harvest 
blackberries.  w.  x.  fi.oohnoy. 

Marionville,  Mo. 


May  Ave  assist  you  in  getting 
a  successful  start  on  that  crop 
of  alfalfa  which  you  are  hoping 
to  raise  this  year? 

If  your  soil  is  sour, 

you  cannot  possibly  raise  alfalfa 


without  a  thorough  applicatton  of  lime  in  some  form. 

What  form  will  you  use  ?  Our  marble  limestone,  ground  to  80- 
mesh,  is  the  ideal  form  of  lime  for  most  soils.  Is  approved  by  all  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  YVe  can  also  supply  you  with  burned  lime  if  you  prefer. 
Now  is  the  time  for  making  this  attempt  and  you  should  arrange  for  your 
supply  of  lime  at  once.  Write  for  our  circulars  explaining  why,  when  and 
how  to  use  it. 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY,  Danbury,  Conn. 


BARREL  BASKETS 

Better  and  Cheaper  than  Barrels  or  Boxes  ^-barrel  baskets 
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PEACH  CARRIERS 
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THE  No.  34  BRACED 
BASKETS 

arc  3  to  the  Barrel  and  are 
coming  into  general  nse,  for 
shipping  Fruit  and  produce 
of  all  kinds. 

THE  SCANT  ^BARREL 
SIZE  BASKETS 

are  used  for  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Apples,  Onions,  Cauliflower, 
Peas,  Beans,  etc. 

CARLOAD  ORDERS 
SHIPPED  DIRECT 
FROM  MILL 


Best  Fruit  brings  more  money  when 
packed  in  these  crates. — Commission 
merchants  advise  using  this  style 
package  for  good  fruit. 


LESS  CARLOAD  OR-  Diameter  on  top  16  inches 
DERS  SHIPPED  FROM  Diameter  on  bottom  10  in¬ 
ches 

Depth  19  inches 


NEW  YORK. 


COLES  &  COMPANY,  109  6  111  Warren  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  37  51  Cortlandt  Established  1884 


THE  BALER  ERR  BUSINESS’ 


BALES 
HAT  FASTER 


SAVES  TIME, 
MONEY.  LABOR 


GOOD  MONEY 
EARNER 


Baled  73  Tons 
in  10  Hours 

This  is  the  astonishing 
record  of  the  “Ann  Arbor, 
We  guarantee  our  presses 
to  balo  more  ha;  and  leave 
hay  in  better  condition 
than  any  other  press  built. 
Mighty  strong  guarantee 
bnt  the  press  will  back  it 
up.  “The  Ann  Arbor”  not 
only  does  most  work  but 
oosts  least  to  run.  $3.26  was 
average  repair  cost  for  1903. 

Wo  bulla  hay  presses  ex¬ 
clusively — have  largest  and 
most  complete  line— Steel 
or  wood  frame;  horse,  belt 
power,  or  traction.  Over 
forty  styles  and  sizes. 
Send  tor  free  Baler’s  Book. 
Gives  the  facta  about  Bal¬ 
ers.  Write  and  we'll  send 
with  yonr  copy  one  of  onr 
handsome  Souvenir  Pins. 

ANN  ARBOR  MACHINECO.  Box412 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


IK) N’T  neglect  to  find  out  about 
The  Acre-An-lIour  Sifter, 
the  new  Invention.  Applle«  dry 
Bordeaux,  Cement,  Lime,  Planter  or 
Screened  AhIich  wltn  Paris  Green  to 
Potatoes,  CucumberH,  Curran  In,  etc., 
as  fast  a«  a  man  can  walk.  Coveie 
instantly  and  perfectly  plant  3  ft.  ill 
diameter;  one  man  can  treat  an  acre 
in  one  to  tw<>  hours.  Beat  implement 
for  the  buHitieHH  ever  Invented.  Sam¬ 
ple  by  expreaH,  7-r»c.  Prepaid  bv  mall 
only,  buyer'll  risk,  $1.  Splendid  In¬ 
ducement  tp  ngenta.  ACRK-AN-IIOUR 
81FT1K  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


26  Cents  Buys  This 


SOLID  SHANK  STEEL  BLADE  Field  and  Garden 
Hoe.  All  size  blades.  Write  for  our  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  of  Hardware,  Groceries,  Etc. 

McKinney  csl  co. 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

186-194  STATE  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 

S50  TO  $300  SAVED 

W  c  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
$50  toSJOO  on  ray  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  /  f  Direct 

From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days’  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  ior  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  ior 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Win.  Galloway.  Pres. 
tVni.  Calloway  Co. 

CCb  Calloway  HtuUon 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “ 

JOHN  J.  POTl'lSlt, 14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR 

QUOTATIONS 

dTf  We  have  a  complete  list 
•I  of  commercial  varieties 
of  first  grade  apple  trees  for 
sale  at  popular  prices. 

€J  Agents  wanted  to  handle  our  line  of 
nursery  stock . 

STONE  &  WELLINGTON, 

TORONTO,  Ontario. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Teste  on  our  samples.  ‘They  will  interest  you 

U.  S.  govt,  tests  show  that 
the  grain  analyzes  richer  than 
linseed  meal  and  the  hay  nearly  as  nutritious  as 
Alfalfa;  will  grow  on  poor  soil— and  improve  it. 
Well  worth  a  fair  trial.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  323  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 

ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

KEVITT'S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenlu,  N.  J. 


SOY  BEANS 


GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

B-H.-P.  only  $119. BO 


and  Peach  Trees-  Free  Catalogue 


Apple 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE-100,000  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

SUHEHEAD  and  DANISH  BALL-HEAD  ready  July  1st  at 
$1.1)0  per  1000.  M.  N.  BOliGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


iABBAGE,  CELERY,  SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES,  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS  AND  CELERIAC, best  variety  line  plants 
. '  “  . T,  BRISTOL, PA 


$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for$7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT, 


100,000  CABBAGE  PLANTS  tf&S}0?;  Si? 

soon.  Lot  your  orders  come.  DAVID  RODWAY.Hartly, Del. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS— Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large  Am.  Drum¬ 
head.  15c  iter  100;  $1.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $4.50; 
10.000  for  $H.00.  B.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


FOR  SALE 


LATE  FLAT  DUTCH  SUREHEAD  AND 
DANISH  BALL  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  $1 

per  1,000  or  5,000  for  $4.  We  pack  in  nice  cool  moss 
to  carry  any  distance.  Send  your  orders  for  cab¬ 
bage  plants  to  us  and  get  the  best.  Wo  are  always 
headquarters  for  late  cabbage  plants. 

CALEB  HOGGS  &  SON,  CheBWold,  I>el. 


1910. 

THE  DRAFT  OF  A  WAGON. 

F.  H.  IS.,  Trot/,  Pa.— Do  you  know  if 
there  have  been  any  tests  made  to  ascertain 
if  a  wagon  draws  easier  coupled  up  short, 
than  when  the  axles  are  farther  anart? 

Ans. — The  draft  of  wagons  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  affected  by  changing  the 
length  of  the  reach  or  changing  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  fore  and  hind  wheels 
except  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  load  on  the  wheels.  In 
loading  an  ordinary  wagon  more  than 
half  the  load  should  be  carried  by  the 
hind  wheels,  for  three  important  rea¬ 
sons.  1.  Because  they  are  larger  and 
will  cut  into  the  roadbed  or  into  the 
field  less  deeply,  and  the  less  the  wheels 
cut  in  the  more  easily  the  load  draws. 

2.  When  the  wheels  track,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  fields,  the  front  wheels  firm 
the  ground  and  in  effect  build  road  for 
the  hind  wheels,  and  for  this  reason 
the  hind  wheels,  even  were  they  of  the 
same  size  as  the  front  wheels,  would 
carry  the  same  weight  with  less  draft. 

3.  When  the  axle  of  the  front  wheel  is 
free  to  be  turned,  as  in  the  common 
wagon,  the  slight  inequalities  of  the 
road  tend  all  of  the  time  to  keep  the 
tongue  vibrating  so  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency,  through  this  to  and  fro 
swinging  to  cut  more  deeply  into  the 
road  or  field  and  thus  increase  the  draft. 
With  a  long  hayrack  and  a  short  reach, 
unless  the  rack  is  unduly  projected  for¬ 
ward,  much  more  than  half  the  load 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  hind  wheels. 
It  would  even  be  possible  to  have  the 
reach  short  enough,  with  a  certain 
length  of  rack,  to  bring  nearly  the  whole 
load,  or  even  more  than  the  whole  load, 
upon  the  hind  wheels  and  in  such  a 
case  the  load  would  draw  more  easily 
if  the  reach  were  lengthened.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  important,  in  loading  wagons, 
to  have  both  sides  carry  equal  weights. 
This  is  even  more  important  than  proper 
division  of  the  load  between  front  and 
hind  wheels  where  the  hauling  is  in  the 
field  and  the  load  is  high.  In  a  dry 
pasture  we  have  found  by  measurement 
the  following  differences  in  draft  when 
the  load  was  the  same  but  differently 
distributed  on  the  wagon : 


THK  KL'KAL 

SOME  TROUBLES  OF  SEEDSMEN. 


NEW-VORKER 


TO© 


Load 

Load 

Load 

Load 


Pounds 

.  per  ton. 

equal  on  the  four  wheels,  draft  110.4 

heaviest  on  one  side,  draft .  120.0 

heaviest  on  front  wheels,  draft  129.3 
heaviest  on  hind  wheels,  draft.  101.8 

F.  H.  KING. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Rye  Straw. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  plant  food  or  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  of  a  ton  of  rye  straw  at  the 
present  rate  of  chemical  fertilizer?  That  is, 
what  price  ought  I  to  get  for  rye  straw  to 
make  it  profitable  to  sell  it  rather  than  to 
convert  it  into  manure?  H.  d. 

Chester,  N.  J. 

A  ton  of  rye  straw  contains  about  eight 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  15  of  potash  and  five 
of  phosphoric  acid.  This  plant  food  is 
worth  a  little  less  than  that  in  a  ton  of 
stable  manure.  The  straw  is  tough  and 
hard,  and  does  not  decay  readily.  In  our 
locality  long  rye  straw  sells  for  about  the 
same  as  hay — $20  to  $22  per  ton.  We 
should  sell  it  at  anything  like  these  figures, 
and  use  the  money  to  buy  fertilizer  or  ma¬ 
nure. 

Weevils  in  Grain. 

My  granary  is  full  of  weevils  and  other 
Insects,  and  think  it  should  bo  cleaned  be¬ 
fore  new  wheat  goes  in.  Shall  I  fumigate? 
If  so,  please  give  directions.  D.  u. 

Delaware. 

Of  course  you  cannot  fumigate  the  gran¬ 
ary  unless  you  can  make  it  airtight.  The 
gas  which  kills  the  insects  must  be  con¬ 
fined  so  that  it  will  penetrate  every  corner. 
If  you  can  close  the  granary  in  this  way 
tiie  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  will  kill  the  wee¬ 
vils.  As  often  described,  the  method  fol¬ 
lows:  This  deadly  mixture  must  lie  handled 
carefully  and  the  enclosure  must  be  airtight. 
For  each  100  cubic  foot  of  space  in  the 
room  use  one  ounce  by  weight  of  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  one 
and  one-half  ounce  by  measure;  and  three 
ounces  of  water  by  measure.  Have  the  room 
tightly  closed  and  windows  arranged  so  that 
they  can  be  opened  from  outside.  Set  the 
vessel  of  water  in  the  center  of  room,  pour 
the  acid  slowly  into  the  water.  Have  the 
cyanide  in  a  piece  of  paper ;  drop  it  in  the 
liquid  and  get  out  at  once  before  taking 
breath,  as  one  whiff  may  bo  fatal.  This  gas 
kills  all  breathing  tilings.  In  case  this 
cannot  be  used  we  would  thoroughly  clean 
the  granary  and  when  the  grain  is  in  the 
bins  make  them  airtight  and  put  a  dish  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  on  top  of  the  'grain. 


We  all  seem  to  have  our  troubles  in¬ 
cluding  the  seedsmen.  Here  are  two  cases, 
which  show  what  some  of  them  are  up 
against.  Some  years  ago,  a  prominent 
seedsman  introduced  a  new  variety  of  to¬ 
mato.  Under  test  it  gave  a  good  account 
of  itself,  and  promised  to  be  a  good  market 
variety.  It  was  tested  by  a  number  of 
people"  who  praised  it  highly,  and  tins 
praise  was  printed  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
way.  On  the  strength  of  this  praise  many 
farmers  bought  the  seed  at  a  high  figure, 
expecting  to  have  a  profitable  Crop.  I  lie 
plants  grew  well  and  everything  was  en- 
co u raging  until  the  fruit  began  to  ripen. 
Then  to  tile  intense  disgust  of  the  farmers, 
tin*  tomatoes  proved  the  worst  mixed  lot  they 
ever  saw.  They  were  practically  all  colors 
from  light  yellow  to  dark  red,  and  a  dozen 
different  shapes.  The  farmers  in  one  lo¬ 
cality  lost  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  nat¬ 
urally  they  felt,  indignant.  They  went 
after  the  seedsman  with  no  uncertain  lan¬ 
guage.  Ih*  came  and  inspected  the  .ciop 
and  was  convinced  it  was  worthless.  At 
first  tie  thought  these  gardeners  could  not 
have  used  his  seed,  but  they  were  able  to 
puove  that  they  had  done  so.  A  thorough 
investigation  finally  proved  that  the  toma¬ 
to  had  “gone  to  pieces".  Instead  of  going 
on  improving  with  selection,  it  had  sported 
back  to  its  ancestors,  showing  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  It  was  absolutely  worthless 
and  vet 'it  had  not  shown  this  fault  in  any 
previous  season,  it  was  not  the  seedsman  s 
fault,  for  up  to  this  time  the  tomato  had 
given  evidence  of  superiority,  Act  it  was 
impossible  to  convince  these  farmers  that 
tin*  seedsman  was  not  responsible  for  the 
heavy  loss  which  they  had  sustained. 

In  a  more  recent  case  a  well-known  seeds¬ 
man  introduced  a  new  variety  of  tomato. 

It  was  and  is  superior.  It  comes  true  from 
seed  and  has  been  tested  long  enough  to 
prove  that  it  is  reliable  and  worthy,  this 
seedsman  prepared  for  a  heavy  trade,  and 
in  order  to  make  doubly  sure  of  his  ground 
sent  stock  seed  to  a  number  of  different 
professional  growers  so  that  lie  might  be 
sure  of  having  a  full  supply.  All  went  well. 
The  tomato  came  true  and  tin*  seeds  proved 
vigorous,  lie  received  several  bags  of  seed 
from  one  well-known  grower.  Packets  were 
tilled,  marked  as  true  to.  this  variety  and 
sent  out.  Some  of  this  seed  was  sown  early 
in  the  year  to  get  an  early  crop,  but  as 
tin*  plants  grew  it  became  evident  that 
something  was  wrong.  The  leaf  of  the  new 
variety  was  different.  It  became  apparent 
that  some  of  tin*  plants  from  this  seed  were 
of  some  old  variety,  not  at  all  equal  to  the 
now  one.  Th6,n*  could  bo  uo  (jucstioii  about 
the  mixed-up  seed,  and  the  seedsman  began 
to  get  complaints  from  various  parties.  It 
became  evident  that  the  grower  who  produc¬ 
ed  the  seed  for  him  had  made  a  mistake, 
or  intentionally  sent  him  one  bag  of  seed 
of  an  old  variety  with  an  entirely  different 
type.  The  bag  was  labelled  as  being  of  the 
new  variety  and  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  tell  the  seed  apart.  Now  it  is  likely  that 
through  this  mix-up,  which  was  no  fault  of 
tile  seedsman,  a  number  of  gardeners  and 
farmers  have  received  the  wrong  kind  ol 
tomato,  and  when  they  ripen  there  will  be 
trouble.  The  seedsman  Is  absolutely  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  matter,  and  in  fact  took  ex¬ 
tra  trouble  to  have  ids  seeds  prove  true. 
We  simply  give  these  two  incidents  to 
show  that  tin*  seedsman  may  have  an  extra 
dose  of  trouble. _ _ 

DIRECT  PRIMARY  NOMINATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  how  the 
direct  primary  election  works  out  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Twenty-sixth  Congres¬ 
sional  District,  in  which  1  live-,  is  made 
up  ol'  four  counties  (Northampton,  Monroe 
Carbon  and  Pike),  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  districts  in  the  State  that,  under  nor 
mal  conditions  can  be  depended  upon  to 
return  a  solid  Democratic  majority.  There 
are  no  large  cities  within  its  limits,  and 
the  voters  are  mainly  farmers,  quarrymen 
miners  and  ironworkers.  For  many  years 
it  lias  been  ruled  by  a  political  machine 
and  a  boss  who  nominated  candidates  and 
manipulated  primaries  through  committees 
in  each  of  the  counties.  Now  and  then 
under  the  provocation  of  tyrannical  dicta¬ 
tion  there  have  been  revolts,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  three-cornered  light  has  resulted  in 
the  return  of  a  ltepublican  to  Congress, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  voters  submitted  quietly 
to  their  masters  and  cast  their  votes  as 
they  were  directed.  In  order  to  encourage 
obedience,  to  subdue  the  restive,  and  to 
distribute  the  pie  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  throughout  the  district,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  existed  by  which  the  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Member  of  Congress  was  given  In 
rotation  to  each  county.  In  this  way  a 
new  man  was  sent  every  two  years  to 
Washington,  and  the  patronage  was  dis¬ 
tributed  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  direct  primary 
law  went  into  effect,  it  would  have  been 
Monroe  County’s  turn,  under  the  old  agree¬ 
ment,  to  nominate  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  an  attempt  was 
the  machine  to  induce  the  voters 
to  precedent.  Primaries  were 
the  direction  of  the  machine, 


made  by 
to  stick 
held  under 
and  a  candi¬ 
date  was  selected  several  months  before 
tin*  date  fixed  by  law  for  primaries  through¬ 
out  the  district,  and  it  was  intended  that 
these  should  ratify  the  action  of  the  county. 
15ut  the  scheme  did  not  work.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate  appeared  on  the  field  and 
began  a  vigorous  educational  campaign. 
Before  he  got  through  the  people  were  fully 
instructed  in  the  new  law,  and  knew  that 
tin*  boss  and  the  machine  had  nothing  more 
to  say  about  candidates  and  primaries.  The 
upshot  of  the  contest  was  that  the  candi¬ 
date  of  tin*  machine  was  defeated  even  in 
his  own  countv,  and  his  opponent  carried 
every  county  in  the  district  by  a  handsome 
majority.  This  year  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  re¬ 
nomination  at  the  primaries,  and  again  the 
machine  made  an  effort  to  regain  some  of 
its  lost  power.  A  man  who  had  formerly 
served  a  term  as  Representative  was  se¬ 
lected  in  the  most  populous  county  in  the 
district  and  the  stronghold  of  the  old  ma¬ 
chine.  lie  received  all  the  support  and 
influence  that  tin*  politicians  could  bring  to 
his  assistance,  and  it  was  said,  too,  that 
lie  had  the  financial  help  of  one  of  'tin* 
most  powerful  combinations  of  capitalists 
that  tin*  country  contains.  But  again  the 
machine  and  their  candidate  went  down  be¬ 
fore  the  popular  vote,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  eighteen  years  the  Twenty-sixth 
District  will  send  back  its  Representative 
to  Congress  for  a  second  term.  No  wonder 
the  politicians  of  both  parties  in  New  York 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  direct  primary  in  that 
State.  wm.  it.  FISHER. 

Monroe  Co.,  Penn. 
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M.I.F.C0. 
ZING  COATED 

Mab^ 


But  are  you  not  really  foolish  to 
take  chances  ?  Answer  for  yourself. 

•  If  the  lightning  strikes,  your  home 
goes.  And  your  hopes  go  with  it. 

MAKE 
YOUR 
HOME 
SAFE 

You  may  now  have  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  home  and  family  by 
Prof.  West  Dodd’s  system  for  light¬ 
ning  control. 

Prof.  Dodd’s  Life  Work 

has  been  the  control  of  lightning.  2000  fire 
Insurance  companies  endorse  him.  'I  liey 
admit  that  bis  system  doesaway  with  threo- 
fourtbs  of  their  annual  losses.  They  urgo  you 
to  protect  your  buildings  by  tho  J)  <»  fc> 
system  of  lightning  rods,  granting 
reduced  Insurance  rates  to  induce  you 
to  do  so. 

Write  for  Free  Book.  Full  of  facts. 
Tells  all  about  tho  Dodd  System,  tho 
Dodd  Thunderstorm,  the  Dodd  guar¬ 
antee.  Why  you  are  safe  and 
how  you  know  you  aro  salo. 
Costs  but  a  penny  for  a  card 
to  write.  Do  it  now. 

Dodd  &  Strufhers 
437  Sixth  Avenue. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

8BLS. 


YEARLY 
OUTPUT 
OVER 
6, 000, 000 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

In  1880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of  Hranford,  Conn.,  shin¬ 
gled  bin  store  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  WJtn  /.im- 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  V.m.  juxt  29  -Vc.xrs  later 
lie  reahingled.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust as  on .the 
day  thev  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails.  ,  ,. 

We  make  the  same  liailR  today  we  made  then. 

WHY  PUT  10-YKAK  X.tlhS  IX  80-YKAlt  SHINOI1E8 1 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay  Presses 


Always  reliable.  Wonderfully  durable. 
Highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship. 
Latest  improvements.  Holds  record  for 
neat  work,  capacity  and  speed,  even  with 
limited  power.  Presses  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  baling.  Free  catalogue  describes 
entire  line.— Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  G9  Tivoli  Sr..  Albaky.  N  Y. 


-ffEEE/T/S — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  over  lnvontod. 
Two  harrows  In  ono.  Throws  the  dirt  ont,  then 
in,  leaving  tho  land  level  and  true. 
A  labor  saver,  a  tlmo  savor.  Needs 
noTonguo  Truck.  Jointed  Pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  In¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  8t., 

.  Illggauum,  Conn. 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  GO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 

No  Barnds  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  UTTER  CARRIER 

Greatest  capacity, 
oasiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  ol’ operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III- 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prices.  30 days'  freo 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 

Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

Tho  Ward  Ftn«e  Co., 

Box  338  Decatur,  Ind. 

Martin  Fertilizers 

Again  in  the  lead  as  Crop  Producers  and  enrichers 
of  the  soil.  Manufactured  from  the  by-products 
of  our  own  seven  large  abattoirs  and  stockyards, 
they  are  every  pound  a  fertilizer,  containing 
double  the  value  of  rock,  rock  base,  leather  and 
cheap  materials  fertilizer.  No  cheap  filler  or 
make  weight  used  in  our  brands.  Animal  Bone 
fertilizers  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  experience 
having  proven  their  power  to  Uuild  up  and  enrich 
the  soil  for  the  after  cro|is.  We  want  responsible 
agents. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg'.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


OUR  IS  EVA/  TRADE-MARK, 

TRADE-MARK 


^RTILI T&& 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

8end  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the 
Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


The 


“BOSS”  POTATO 

DIGGER 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
f  u  r  n  isli 
testimo¬ 
nials,  on 
r  e  q  uest, 
from  all  parts 
of  tho  country. 
Write  for  eat- 
alog,prices,&c. 


This  Ma¬ 
chine  is 
not  a  new 
thing,  hut 
has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  pronounced 
—as  its  name  implies — tho  UO.SS  OK 
AI.l.  IMG O  Elf  s,  and  to-day  is  in  uso 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  TWO  IIOKSKS. 
It  is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  ono 
,  side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  it 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
I*  as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong,  durable, will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 


E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.Y. 


The  Potato  Digger  nnwrlon 

For  Fast.  Clean  Work  is  the  V If  V  Bl  ■ 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


Fast,  Clean  Work  is  the 

Simple,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works  in  all 
soils,  all  depths,  hillside  and  level.  No  cutting 
and  none  missed.  Potatoes  always  clean,  lying 
on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  in  heavy  tops. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  COMPANY 
1022  Elm  Street,  Prairie  City,  la.,  U.S» ft. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  am  writing  to  ask  you  your  experience 
with  strawberry  plants  raised  by  the  so- 
called  “Kevitt  system.”  Forty  years  ago  I 
dropped  that  plan  as  unprofitable.  I  have 
a  few  now  on  that  plan,  and  find  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  productiveness  of 
different  varieties.  Some  are  entirely 
worthless  grown  that  way,  notably  the 
President.  Out  of  six  varieties  that  I  have 
in  the  bed,  only  two  (Success  and  Cardi¬ 
nal)  are  doing  anything  at  all.  The  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ones  do  very  well  in  the  narrow 
matted  r»ws,  and  1  would  appreciate  your 
advice  as  to  good  varieties  to  grow  that 
way  and  how  to  handle  them  after  fruiting 
season.  thos.  hunt. 

New  Jersey. 

I  would  about  as  soon  try  to  tell  Mr. 
Hunt  about  strawberry  growing  as  I 
would  go  into  the  ring  with  Jeffries,  run 
against  Dorando  or  undertake  to  get  a 
parcels  post  bill  through  Congress  in 
the  face  of  “Uncle  Joe"  Cannon.  The 
Kevitt  plan  consists  in  placing  the 
plants  one  foot  apart  each  way  in  beds. 
There  is  an  alley  between  these  beds  for 
the  pickers  to  work  in.  We  tried  this, 
and  concluded  that  the  plants  were  too 
close  together  for  best  results.  Of 
course  the  runners  must  all  be  taken 
off.  In  our  practice  the  outside  rows 
gave  immense  yields,  but  the  inside 
rows  or  plants  were  like  a  matted  row, 
and  gave  comparatively  few  berries.  The 
outer  rows,  that  is,  the  plants  along  the 
alleys,  indicated  what  could  be  done 
with  a  modification  of  this  system,  so 
we  began  to  set  the  plants  farther  apart. 
First  12x18  inches  seemed  space 
enough,  but  the  plants  made  such  size 
that  there  was  too  much  shade.  Then 
we  set  them  18x24  and  24x24.  This 
was  better,  as  it  permitted  horse  culture 
both  ways,  but  even  with  this  greater 
space  the  plants  grew  so  large  that  in 
this  wet  season  a  large  proportion  of 
the  crop  rotted.  We  are  now  planting 
2J/  feet  each  way,  cultivating  in  both 
directions  and  making  a  large  “hill.” 
For  garden  or  small  patch  planting  the 
closer  setting  may  pay  better,  but  for 
commercial  culture,  especially  on 
weedy  ground,  the  wider  spaces  are 
more  economical.  The  Kevitt  method 
has  now  been  well  tested.  I  would  like 
to  have  accurate  reports  from  people 
who  have  tried  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Another  variety  which  seems  to  do 
well  in  hill  culture  is  Steven’s  Late 
Champion  or  Stevens.  A  picture  of  one 
of  our  berries  is  shown  at  Fig.  301. 
This  variety  makes  a  great  plant  with  a 
sturdy,  upright  growth,  and  the  berries 
well  placed.  It  makes  more  runners 
than  Marshall  and  is  a  heavier  j'ielder. 
The  berries  are  light  colored  and  far 
inferior  to  Marshall  in  quality,  and  are 


even  with  the  finest  weather.  This  sea 
son  has  taught  me  several  new  things 
about  berry  culture  which  we  can  use 
to  good  advantage.  As  I  have  intimatec 
before,  the  currant  and  blackberry  crops 
bid  fair  to  make  up  much  of  the  loss  on 
strawberries. 


July  9, 


MARSHALL.  Fig.  300. 

not  uniform  in  shape.  I  shall  not  plant 
many  of  them,  but  for  hill  culture  to 
supply  a  distant  market  they  might  pay. 
We  also  show  a  picture  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
seedling,  President,  at  Fig.  302.  This 
is  not  so  good  for  hill  culture  as  Mar¬ 
shall,  but  when  grown  under  conditions 
which  suit  it,  it  is  a  very  profitable 
berry.  I  think  Chesapeake  will  make 
another  good  one  for  hill  culture.  I 
will  tell  what  we  do  with  our  fruiting 
plants  next  week. 

The  strawberry  season  at  Hope  Farm 
just  closing  has  been  the  worst  we  ever 


There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  varie¬ 
ties  are  better  for  this  close  planting 
than  others.  In  general  I  should  take 
those  varieties  which  make  fewest  run¬ 
ners.  Mr.  Kevitt  uses  Glen  Mary 
largely.  I  do  not  like  the  quality  of 
this  variety  for  a  local  trade.  The 

best  variety  I  have  seen  for  hill 
culture  is  the  old  Parker  Earle. 
It  is  now  out  of  date,  and  one  would 
have  trouble  in  getting  true  plants.  We 
use  Marshall  almost  entirely.  This 
makes  comparatively  few  runners  and 
is  a  natural  hill  varietj'.  It  is,  I  believe, 
the  handsomest  and  finest  in  quality  of 
any  variety  now  grown.  It  is  a  shy 
bearer  and  particular  about  soil  and 
culture.  For  growing  on  light  soil  in 
matted  rows  it  would  prove  a  failure. 
For  a  distant  wholesale  market  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  pay.  For  a  fancy, 
nearby  trade  or  for  high  garden  culture 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it — 
that  is,  if  you  have  strong  soil  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture,  and  can  give  thor¬ 
ough  and  constant  culture.  A  typical 
specimen  of  our  Marshalls  is  shown  at 
Fig.  300.  This  is  average  size — there 
were  many  much  larger.  In  color  it  is 
a  dark  crimson.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Kevitt 
and  many  other  successful  growers  have 
rejected  Marshall— largely  I  think  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  poor  yielder,  and  I  would 
not  advise  anyone  to  do  more  than  test 
it  in  a  moderate  way  before  planting 
heavily.  Plants  of  the  true  Marshall 
are  hard  to  obtain.  I  know  of  several 
cases  where  other  varieties  have  'been 
substituted  for  it.  In  view  of  this  we 
have  decided  to  go  into  the  plant  trade 
simply  to  the  extent  of  offering  the  true 
Marshall  for  those  who  care  to  try  it. 


STEVENS.  Fig.  301. 


had.  The  late  frosts  evidently  killed  a 
fair  share  of  the  bloom,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  rains  spoiled  the  berries.  The 
vines  were  magnificent,  but  they  held  the 
water  so  that  the  fruit  turned  soft  and 
rotted.  We  were  unable  to  work  the 
soft  ground,  so  the  weeds  and  grass 
came  in  and  helped  hold  more  moisture 
where  it  was  not  needed.  Last  year 
with  a  dry  season  we  picked  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  quarts  per  acre.  This  year  I 
do  not  think  our  best  beds  would  aver¬ 
age  1,500,  and  most  of  the  berries  were 
soft  and  tasteless  at  that.  So  it  will 


Farm  Notes. — The  week  ending  June 
25  was  hot  and  clear.  We  eut  the  Al¬ 
falfa  and  the  orchard  grass  in  the  old 
orchard  near  the  barn,  and  got  it  under 
cover  without  a  mishap.  Now  we  were 
ready  to  take  hold  of  the  clover,  and 
there  is  a  big  crop  of  it.  As  I  write  the 
“indications’  point  to  continued  clear 
weather,  and  if  we  can  have  10  days  of 
it  we  will  more  than  fill  our  barn.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  wret  weather  the  corn  stood  still 
and  the  weeds  jumped.  After  a  day  of 
hot  sunshine  the  corn  started  and  the 
weeds  jumped  harder  than  before;  with 
picking  berries,  haying  and  cultivating 
all  in  a  bunch  there  was  little  time  to 
tell  stories  or  sit  down.  We  must  make 
up  for  lost  time  now  or  never  catch  up. 
The  cultivators  are  running  in  the  corn. 

I  shall  plan  to  keep  one  horse  at  least 
moving  with  a  cultivator  every  day,  yet 
we  must  get  the  currants  off,  put  the 
hay  in  the  barn  and  cut  the  rye.  Hope 
Farm  will  be  a  busy  place  through  July, 
for  peach  picking  follows  blackberries, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  strawberry  beds 
must  be  cleaned  and  made  over.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  have  plenty  to  do.  More 
people  are  spoiled  by  idleness  than  by 
work.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  half 
hour  spent  in  thinking  out  and  planning 
the  work  pays  better  than  a  day  of  hard, 
unthinking  labor.  I  have  told  before  of 
the  man  who  broke  his  leg  during  the 
busy  farm  season.  It  galled  him  to  sit 
on  the  porch  and  see  his  farm  work 
standing  still,  but  he  saw  a  dozen  ways 
in  which  he  could  save  labor  and  time 
by  careful  planning.  When  he  got  well 
he  told  be  that  his  enforced  idleness 
was  the  most  profitable  time  he  ever 
spent,  because  it  taught  him  to  take  a 
short  time  each  morning  to  consider  his 
work  and  plan  it  out  carefully.  So  when 
things  crowd  bard,  as  they  do  now  when 
the  sun  finally  comes  after  a  long  spell 
of  rain,  my  advice  is  to  imitate  a  cake  of 
ice.  Keep  cool,  judge  your  work  care¬ 
fully  and  take  the  most  important  jobs 
first  ....  We  have  spent  three  hours 
more  cultivating  those  potatoes.  This 
means  90  cents  more,  or  a  total  of 
$39.25,  up  to  date.  I  never  had  a  finer- 
looking  crop.  They  have  bloomed  freely, 
and  the  vines  are  about  ready  to  fall. 

1  he  Irish  Cobblers,  being  an  early  va¬ 
riety,  seem  sure  of  a  crop  anyway.  Part 
of  the  field  has  been  sprayed.  I  now 
expect  to  let  the  rest  of  the  field  go  un¬ 
sprayed  so  as  to  make  a  complete  experi¬ 
ment.  To  my  surprise  we  shall  have 
potatoes  large  enough  to  dig  and  eat 
by  July  4.  These  are  Irish  Cobblers 
planted  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  where 
there  is  a  little  side  hill  of  light  sandy 
loam.  ...  As  we  get  ready  to  cut 
the  rye  for.  straw  the  clover  seeding 
shows  what  it  is  good  for.  It  seems  to 
be  pretty  much  a  question  of  lime. 
Where  we  used  most  lime  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  thoroughly  we  have  a  good 
clover  stand.  One  field  in  particular 
over  which  we  have  toiled  for  years 
was  plowed  and  fitted  as  well  as  we 
knew  how  last  year.  We  used  about 
L500  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  in  after  plowing.  There  we 
have  a  clover  stand  that  would  gladden 
the  heart  of  a  farmer.  For  several  years 
we  used  fertilizer  on  this  field,  but  were 
disappointed  in  the  crops.  Now  I  know 
the  land  was  sour,  and  I  believe  the  lime 
has  not  only  given  the  clover  a  start, 
but  enabled  it  to  make  use  of  the  plant 
food  supplied  through  these  years  by  the 
fertilizer.  You  may  put  me  down  as  a 
lime  crank. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


Our  two-horse  ele¬ 
vator  digger  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do 
perfect 
work 
in  your 
field. 


If  you  are  not  thoroughly  ac-  . 
quainted  with  the 

O.  K.  Champion  Potato  Digger 

let  us  send  you  some  information  that  we 
know  will  interest  you.  We  arealsoman- 
ufacturers  of  complete  line  of  Weeders, 
Sprayers  and  Sorters  and  should  like  to 
send  you  our  catalog  describing  our  O.  K. 
line  of  potato  machinery  and  prices. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO., 

151  Chicag'o  Ave.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


^  WITH  THK 

VUif  AT  "EMPIRE  KING” 

P  and  bugs,  worms,  blipht,  etc.,  will 
m  II  IP"  m  have  110  terrors  for  you.  Best  con- 
g  struction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 

foliage.  We  make  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Gasoline 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Hook  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
riELn  FORCE  POIP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  8t.,  Elmira,  N.T. 


PRAT  FS 


SCALECIDE 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
[  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
l.ime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  One  rollon 
makes  1(1  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water. 

Send  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Would  Vz  More  Water 

■  Interest  You? 

It  is  accomplished  with  the  Double-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder  , 
capacity  both  on  the  Down-  /ei 
stroke  and  the  lip-stroke.  /P7 
It  requires  at  no  time  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a  single-acting  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  deep  well  catalogue 
ever  issued,  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

General  Offlce  and  Works, 

Aurora,  Ill.,  U.  8.  A. 

Chicago  Office,  -  -  First  National  Ban!:  Building. 
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Make  It  Yourself 


9 


9  A 


If  you  have  timber,  Lave  money 
and  make  money  sawing  for 
t  others,  with  a  Portable 

L  American  Saw  Mill 

I  Simple,  reliable,  little  power 
F  needed,  no  experience  necessary. 
I  Catalog  free.  jMso  descri  bes  wood¬ 
working  machinery  of  all  kinds.  ( 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACH’Y  CO. 

129  Hope  St.,  Harkettstown. X. J. 
1682  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


PRESIDENT.  Fig.  302. 

not  do  to  take  the  returns  from  any 
single  season  as  a  safe  guide  for  others. 
There  must  be  an  average  of  many  sea¬ 
sons  if  we  are  to  make  a  fair  statement. 
We  are  going  right  ahead  to  care  for 
our  plants  just  as  if  they  had  given  us 
10  times  the  fruit,  and  if  we  do  this 
another  favorable  season  will  pull  us 
out.  Certainly  if  we  quit  and  do  not 
do  our  best  we  would  have  no  chance 


Y\  ill  you  tell  me  why  the  liay  barracks 
constructed  with  a  pole  at  each  corner  and 
an  adjustable  roof  are  made  with  a  gambrel 
roof?  As  far  as  keeping  the  hay,  would 
not  a  flat  or  shed  roof  answer  the  same 
purpose  if  water-tight?  They  can  be  made 
much  lighter  and  cheaper.  j,  b.  s. 

Long  Island. 

I  doubt  if  many  of  our  readers  ever 
saw  a  hay  barrack.  The  dictionary 
names  it  a  “moving  or  sliding  roof” 
to  cover  hay.  In  our  country  we  set  four 
posts  in  the  ground  and  bore  holes  at 
intervals  in  them.  The  roof  is  fitted  so 
that  the  corners  work  up  and  down  on 
these  posts.  Hay  is  thrown  inside  the 
square  made  by  the  posts,  as  it  would  be 
in  making  a  stack.  The  roof  is  raised 
or  lowered,  one  corner  at  a  time,  and 
held  up  by  pins  driven  into  the  holes  in 
the  posts.  It  makes  a  good  outside  hay 
shed,  and  sometimes  boards  are  put  on 
the  sides.  I  never  saw  one  with  any 
except  a  pointed  or  four-sided  roof.  I 
think,  however,  this  is  largely  habit,  and 
that  a  common  shed  roof  would  answer 
the  purpose.  h.  w.  c. 


AGRICULTURE 

Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 

. — — y— - — -  glazed.  Made  of 

best  Ohio  Clay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots.  Also 
manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Is  Granular  Lime  a  Profit- 
Maker  ? 

Our  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
ablest  authorities — men  who  are  qual¬ 
ified  to  speak  from  practical  experience 
— declare  that  it  certainly  is  profitable 
to  sow  granular  lime.  Th  trouble  has 
been  that  machines  for  handling  this 
product,  as  well  as  nitrate  of  soda,  land 
plaster,  dry  wood  ashes  and  commercial 
fertilizers,  had  not  been,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  success.  These  material  are  hard 
to  sow,  and  the  sowing  requires  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  spread  the  materials 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
The  Farmers’  Favorite  Broadcast  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Sower,  -manufactured  by 
The  American  SeetFtig-Machine  Co.,  In¬ 
corporated,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  it  is  guaranteed  to  handle  the 
above  materials  in  wide  range  of  quan¬ 
tities.  The  benefits  of  these  fertilizing 
agents  are,  without  doubt,  intended  for 
the  soil  and  not  especially  for  the  seed. 
Therefore,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  fertilizing 
all  the  soil  from  which  the  plants  obtain 
their  growth  and  sustenance.  We  must 
admit  the  logic  in  this  method,  because 
the  practices  in  Europe,  where  the  crops 
average  more  per  acre  than  they  do  in 
this  country,  are  in  direct  line  with  it. 
We  urge  our  readers  to  send  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  for  a  copy  of  their  Farmers’ 
Favorite  Broadcast  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sower  booklet.  When  you  have  looked 
into  this  matter,  go  to  your  implement 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Favorite,  the  machine  that  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  all  the  manufacturers  claim 
for  it. — Adv. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Labrador  Tea. 

L.  F.  N.,  Franconia,  N.  H. — I  send  you  a 
bunch  of  Ledum  or  Labrador  tea,  common 
on  the  White  Mountains,  a  shrub  that  grows 
two  or  three  feet  high.  Sometimes  large 
patches  are  white  with  bloom  above  the 
timber  line.  The  tea  resembles  spruce,  it 
is  an  evergreen.  This  year's  leaves  have 
not  started. 

Ans. — The  Labrador  tea,  Ledum  lati- 
folium,  is  a  member  of  the  Ericaceae  or 
Heath  family,  to  which  a  number  of  our 
favorite  broad-leaved  evergreens  belong. 
It  makes  a  handsome  shrub  abundantly 
covered  with  small  oval  leaves,  dark 
green  above,  lined  with  a  rusty  brown 
tomentum  or  felt-like  covering  under¬ 
neath.  The  flowers,  in  terminal  umbels, 
are  small  individually,  but  produced  in 
great  quantities,  giving  a  showy  effect. 
The  Labrador  tea  is  extremely  hardy, 
and  well  suited  to  northern  gardens, 
thriving  in  sunny  or  nartly  shaded  situa¬ 
tions.  It  prefers  a  moist,  sandy  or  neaty 
soil,  and"  does  well  in  a  swampy  place. 
It  was  introduced  to  cultivation  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is 
found  there  in  collections  of  American 
plants,  but  our  own  nurserymen  appear 
to  catalogue  it  but  rarely.  Like  some 
of  our  other  beautiful  native  shrubs, 
its  garden  virtues  seem  more  freely 
recognized  abroad  than  at  home,  though 
all  admire  its  beauty  as  a  wildling. 

Apples  and  Pears  for  Michigan. 

L.  II.,  Catino,  Mich. — I  am  going  to  plant 
about  500  apple  trees  next  Spring  and 
about  350  pear  trees.  I  was  thinking  of 
planting  McIntosh  and  Pameuse  and  Bart- 
lett  pears.  I  would  like  your  advice  on  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Stayman  and  Bartlett  pear,  or 
would  other  varieties  be  better  for  me  here? 
I  have  clay  loam  with  limestone.  Do  you 
think  the  York  Imperial  would  do  well 
here? 

Ans. — The  McIntosh  is  so  much  larger 
than  Fameuse  and  otherwise  fully  as 
good  in  every  respect,  that  it  would 
seem  a  mistake  to  plant  the  latter  vari¬ 
ety.  McIntosh  is  well  suited  to  Mich¬ 
igan.  York  Imperial  is  a  good  apple  for 
Virginia  and  other  regions  of  about  the 
same  latitude,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  the 
extreme  Northern  States.  It  does  not 
get  large  enough  there.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  planting  of  the  Delicious  apple 
in  Michigan,  which  is  of  very  superior 
quality,  and  the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  good 
bearer.  It  is  a  native  of  Iowa.  The 
Bartlett  is*  about  the  best  pear  that  can 
be  planted  for  market,  but  the  Comice 
is  also  a  good  one  and  worth'-  of  trial 
in  eastern  orchards.  It  is  very  popular 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  Bart¬ 
lett  has  been  the  mainstay. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  Care  of  Onion  Sets. 

M.  P.  W.,  Plainfield,  O. — Will  you  tell 
me  when  to  gather  the  sets  of  the  Winter 
onions?  This  is  our  second  year  with 
them  and  the  sets  we  gathered  last  season 
and  put  out  this  Spring  were  very  inferior. 
We  did  not  gather  them  until  late  Fall, 
thinking  we  were  going  to  have  so  many 
nice  sets — the  first  om  s  did  look  fine,  but 
in  a  short  time  each  one  of  those  sets  was 
sending  out  a  stalk  and  sets  formed  on 
those.  Then  the  first  sets  would  get  soft. 
Would  it  have  been  better  to  have  picked 
the  first  sets  before  the  next  crop  started? 

Ans. — Onion  sets  should  be  harvested 
as  soon  as  the  tops  die  down,  never 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ground 
long  after  the  tops  are  dead.  They 
will  never  keep  well  when  neglected  in 
this  manner.  Dry  them  thoroughly  by 
stacking  them  in  shallow  crates  or  tills 
in  the  open  field  or  a  shed  where  a  free 
circulation  of  air  is  given  them.  On  the 
annroach  of  cold  weather  they  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  dry  place.  Light  freez¬ 
ing  seldom  injures  onions  that  are 
stored  for  planting.  The  past  Winter  I 
stored  a  few  crates  in  an  open  shed 
and  they  froze  solid,  in  fact  I  thought 
them  worthless.  I  set  some  of  them  out, 
however,  and  to-day  they  are  the  finest 
onions  I  have.  Those  that  form  seed 
stock  should  be  bunched  and  sold  early 
as  they  will  never  make  large  sound 
bulbs.  Onions  that  make  seed  stalks  or 


run  to  seed  early  in  the  Spring  are  the 
result  of  planting  sets  that  are  too  large. 
Bulbs  that  exceed  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  will  usually  run  to  seed 
without  attaining  size.  T.  m.  white. 

Gardening  Questions. 

C.  P.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. —  1.  Is  the 
Shipper's  Pride  a  valuable,  tried  variety  of 
red  raspberry  for  climates  like  Missouri? 

2.  Is  it  well  to  give  tomatoes  level  cul¬ 
ture  all  through  season,  or  should  they  be 
hilled  up  to  keep  more  erect?  3.  In  local? 
ing  greenhouses  for  retail  trade  of  flowers, 
would  it  be  best  to  locate  in  city  or  part¬ 
way  out  in  the  country,  where  land  is 
cheaper?  City  about  10,000.  real  estate 
very  high,  suitable  location  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get.  while  on  other  hand  I  already 
have  23  acres  in  suburbs. 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  grown  the 
raspberry  Shipper's  Pride,  and  cannot 
vouch  for  its  reliability.  The  Cuthbert 
and  King,  all  points  considered,  are  the 
most  popular  market  varieties  in  red 
raspberries.  2.  Tomatoes  should  be  set 
in  hills  about  four  feet  apart  so  they 
can  be  cultivated  each  way.  This  meth¬ 
od  will  give  them  light  hill  culture  and 
all  the  hilling  up  that  will  be  required. 

3.  I  would  choose  a  location  for  a  green¬ 

house  plant  outside  the  cit'-  limits  where 
ground  is  less  expensive.  Tt  should  be 
considered  that  there  are  additions  and 
enlargements  to  be  added  to  a  successful 
plant,  and  it  is  well  to  provide  for  this 
in  advance.  A  florist  should  have  plenty 
of  ground  for  outside  planting,  cold 
frames,  etc.,  which  he  will  find  indispen¬ 
sable.  T.  M.  WHITE. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Frosted  Potato  Tops. — You  tell  a 
West  Virginia  correspondent  that  if  po¬ 
tato  tops  are  five  or  six  inches  high 
when  frosted  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  try  to  save  them.  All  down  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  they  were  blackened  this  Spring 
when  higher  than  that,  and  no  one  could 
tell  to-day  that  they  had  ever  been 
frosted.  Mine  were  shabby-looking 
things,  but  we  are  eating  and  have 
been  for  more  than  a  week  very  fine 
Cobblers,  and  it  did  not  take  the  plants 
a  week  to  turn  the  blackened  tops  to 
green  ones. 

Tomato  Wilt. — It  is  rather  surpris¬ 
ing  that  your  correspondent  at  Hatties¬ 
burg,  Miss.,  has  not  had  the  bacterial 
blight  before,  for  it  is  common  all  over 
the  South,  and-  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  avoid  infected  ground.  I 
have  had  hundreds  of  plants  loaded 
with  green  fruit,  collapse  in  a  single 
night.  At  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  one  part 
of  my  garden  I  could  grow  tomatoes 
with  no  signs  of  the  disease,  while  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  same  garden  I  could 
not  grow  a  tomato.  So  prevalent  is  the 
disease  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  that  toma¬ 
toes  always  sell  by  the  dozen  in  the 
Raleigh  market,  and  it  would  be  a  rare 
sight  there  to  see  a  whole  bushel  of  to¬ 
matoes  on  sale  at  once  at  any  one  store. 

Loquats. — The  loquat  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  upper  central  North  Carolina. 
I  had  a  fine  one  at  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture.  But  there  it 
does  not  fruit,  as  it  blooms  late  in  the 
Fall  and  there  is  too  much  frost  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  fruit.  It  is  a  handsome  ever¬ 
green  and  I  intend  to  try  it  here  in 
southeast  Maryland,  for  the  pomegran¬ 
ate  thrives  here  unprotected.  But  you 
say  that  it  compares  with  the  olive  in 
hardiness.  Now,  I  never  succeeded  in 
wintering  an  olive  in  Raleigh,  though 
the  Chinese  fan  palm,  Chamasrops  ex- 
celsa,  lives  there  in  the  open  ground. 

Concrete  Silos. — I  used  concrete 
silos,  three  of  them,  for  several  years, 
and  I  would  never  let  anyone  build  one 
for  me  if  they  did  it  free  of  cost.  The 
condensation  on  the  cold  walls  kept 
the  sides  of  the  mass  constantly  wet,  and 
there  was  always  a  layer  of  damaged 
silage  all  around  it.  As  my  three  silos 
held  6oo  tons  the  loss  amounted  to  a 
large  percentage,  far  more  than  I  ever 
had  in  a  wooden  silo.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


*  ‘*t  _ 

A  Short  Catechism  on  Silos  Free 


<1  The  little  book  asks  sixteen  questions.  just  such  questions 
as  any  farmer  contemplating  buying  a  silo  would  ask  us. 
The  answers  are  full  and  clear  and  there  are  a  few  letters 
from  users  that  tell  experiences  worth  while. 

Here  Are  a  Few  of  the  Questions  .  .  . 

What  is  the  best  silo  material?  Why  round?  Of 
what  use  is  the  matching?  How  long  will  silo  last? 
What  do  you  claim  of  your  dipping  process?  Why 
net  leave  out  the  extras  to  meet  competitors’  prices? 
Why  not  build  a  home-made  one  ? 

Other  Free  Publications  .  .  . 

Green  mountain  Silo  Catalog,  a  beautiful  booklet. 
List  of  more  than  a  thousand  users. 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

“GREEN  MOUNTAIN”  til  LOS  MAKE  MORE  MILK 


Fill  Your  Silo  First  I 

Pay  Afterwards 

I  We  want  to  prove  to  yon  that  our  machine* 
are  a  good  investment  before  you  give  up 
[your  money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that 
[We  do  not  feel  it  a  risk  to  n 

make  this  offer.  Just  tell  Wk  In  our 
us  your  needs.  mm  60th 

Year 


SILOFILLINQ 
MACHINERY] 

ha*  60  yeara'.xperionce  behind  it — more  experience 
than  any  other  machinery  of  its  kind  made.  It  has 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  in  every  dairy  and 
intensive  farming  district  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  b«  fr«»  from  defetts  at  all  times  but  alio  to  bo 
the  strongest,  most  durable  and  modern  of  any- 
manufactured.  Our  offer  will  help  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Ask  an  expert's  advice  if 
you  care  to. 

Our  large  free  catalog  shows  our  complete  line. 
Write  for  it. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO.Box  13  Springfisld,  Ohio  ] 
We  also  manufacture  the  Ross  Silo 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  Opening  Silo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 
- most  reasonable  price. 


Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  aud 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin¬ 
ery  aud  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 
Box  I  1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


THE  closed  Elbow  and  Flexible  Dis¬ 
tributer  DOES  NOT  make  back 
pressure  on  the  blower.  Note  what  the 
Farmer  has  to  say.  This  party  wrote 
us  last  year  in  regard  to  this  question. 
He  KNOWS  as  he  has  tested  it. 
Pataskala,  Ohio,  June  17,  1910. 
W.  VV.  Bateman  Co.,  Boonville,  Ind. 
Gentlemen : — 

The  Elbow  and  Flexible  Distributer 
I  purchased  of  you  last  fall  has  proven 
to  be  all  that  you  claim  for  it. 

I  admit,  I  was  afraid  of  back  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  blower  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  in  fact,  the  machine  seems  to 
work  better  with  it  on  than  with  the 
short  improvised  Elbow  furnished 
with  some  cutters. 

We  filled  (15)  silos,  most  of  them  30 
feet  high,  and  never  had  any  bother 
whatever  from  the  distributer  and  it 
did  not  clog  the  blower  once. 

Respectfully, 

R.F.D.  No.  3.  Walter  Peters. 

W.W.  BATEMAN  CO., 

BOONVILLE,  -:-  Indiana. 


i^.yny 


GET  THESE  BOOKS 

If  you  raise  stock  for 
/profit,  you  ought  to  read 
Jr  the  latest  edition  of  “Why 
/Silage  Pays.’'  It  is  packed 
r  with  surprising  facts  of 
/  profit  -  making  -  possibilities 
Fin  silage  feeding,  tells  how 
/and  when  to  cut,  gives  en¬ 
dorsements  of  well  known 
/breeders  and  authorities  and 
/shows  the  Blizzard  Culler  which 
/we  guarantee.  With  this  helpful 
/book  we  include  our  19x0  catalog, 
/describing  and  showing  various 
/sizes  of  our  machines.  Both  books 
fsent  free  on  request.  Get  them  now. 
THE  JOS.  DICK  31FG.  CO., 
fl  42<>  Tuscarawas  8t.,  Canton  Ot 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  ID  IT  « 
AND  INDIGESTION  VS U  IX  H  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohi* 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

f%UINN’S 
V  OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Pries  S 1 .00  par 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.T. 


MINERAL 


HEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

SI  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


™E  UNADILLA 


The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  “TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS "  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UMDILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

LnadiUa,  N.  Y. 


SILO 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 
S I  LOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some/ the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co..  113  Slain  St..  Linesriile.  I’m* 


ANIMALS’ 

•  FRIEND 

LLS  EVERY  FLY 

it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  Keeps  in¬ 
sect  pests  off  animals 
in  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli¬ 
cate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
after  testing  imitations.  Abso- 
harmless ;  cures  all  sores. 


30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
No  .Lice  ill  Poultry  House  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $1  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO- FI.Y  to  protect  200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  if  animals 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fiy  Mfg.  Co.,  1317 N.  10th  St..  Phila..  Pa. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolnmns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Woproteet  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honost,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rubai.  Nkw-Yoekkb  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  «  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

♦ 

We  want  descriptions  and  sketches  of  homemade 
devices  used  in  handling  poultry.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  tilings  in  use  which  have  never  been  given  to 
the  public.  Ingenious  men  have  thought  them  out. 
They  save  labor  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  man  and 
hen.  Now  we  want  sketches  and  pictures  of  them, 
and  we  can  make  it  worth  your  while  to  send  us  any¬ 
thing  you  know  of  in  this  line. 

* 

For  the  gardener  or  small  farmer  within  reasonable 
distance  of  a  town  there  is  no  more  promising  crop 
than  asparagus.  That  is  why  we  have  so  much  to 
say  about  it.  No  one  in  the  city  ever  has  too  much 
asparagus.  Good  “grass”  is  hard  to  find,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  that  the  market  will  be  glutted,  because 
the  highest  skill  is  required  to  grow  it  properly.  Bet¬ 
ter  realize  what  that  means  before  you  try  raising 
“grass.” 

* 

From  now  until  the  end  every  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  contain  an  argument  for  parcels  post.  You  might 
as  well  get  used  to  the  subject.  Congress  did  nothing, 
but  we  shall  not  adopt  the  do-nothing  policy.  Tf  we 
sit  and  wait  for  Congress  to  act  we  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  chair.  We  have  simply  got  to  make  those 
Congressmen  understand  what  parcels  post  will  mean 
to  country  people.  They  will  never  antagonize  the 
express  companies  until  they  find  themselves  actually 
confronted  by  a  stronger  power.  We  shall  stay  by 
them  until  the  end — that  is,  until  Congress  gives  us 
parcels  post.  There  is  no  other  way.  Congressmen 
understand.  While  at  the  end  of  the  session  the 
Washington  mails  were  nearly  swamped  with  “franked” 
matter,  there  were  no  large  articles  which  in  former 
years  were  sent  free. 

* 

Every  now  and  then  we  have  a  round  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  city  man  who  is  determined  to  invest  his 
little  savings  in  a  farm.  We  try  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  so,  for  it  does  not  require  five  minutes’  conver¬ 
sation  to  show  that  his  figures  are  based  on  nothing 
more  substantial  than  wind.  Never  having  kept  a 
chicken,  he  plans  to  make  a  profit  of  $5  per  bird.  He 
has  never  been  nearer  strawberry  culture  than  eating 
the  fruit,  yet  he  plans  to  grow  25,000  quarts  on  one 
acre  and  sell  them  at  12  cents  a  quart.’  There  are 
other  schemes  equally  preposterous,  yet  you  cannot 
shake  his  belief  witli  all  the  wisdom  of  experience. 
These  men  often  have  families  who  know  less  than 
they  do  about  farming  or  life  in  the  country.  These 
people  are  victims  of  the  “Back  to  the  Land”  cry,  with 
all  its  big  stories  and  foolish  inducements.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  worse  thing  that  can  happen  either  to 
city  or  country  than  to  induce  these  poor  misfits  to 
give  up  their  city  jobs  and  chase  rainbows  into  the 
country.  If  they  can  realize  the  hard  struggle  and 
patient  study  that  is  ahead  there  is  some  hope  for 
them,  hut  chasing  after  $5  hens  and  $1,000  strawberries 
is  worse  than  hunting  mermaids. 

* 

There  will  be  needed  about  $300  to  carry  the  Bel¬ 
lows  milk  case  up  on  appeal.  Our  people  have  al¬ 
ready  offered  about  $30.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  help,  but 
our  idea  is  to  make  this  fund  a  popular  one,  so  that  a 
large  number  of  dairymen  can  be  interested.  There 
are  several  other  things  which  will  be  suggested 
later,  and  which  will  need  an  organization.  By  getting 
together  and  appealing  this  milk  case  we  may  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  great  campaign  which,  sooner  or  later 
must  come.  You  will  find  more  letters  on  page  713. 
The  new  bill,  mentioned  last  week,  puts  the  inspection 


of  dairies  in  the  hands  of  the  State — where  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  city  will  call  off  its  in¬ 
spectors  even  with  this  new  bill  in  force.  Even  if  the 
State  had  full  control  the  Bellows  case  must  be  car¬ 
ried  up  and  settled.  There  is  no  other  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  judicial  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  “proper  and  rea¬ 
sonable  inspection.”  That  is  what  is  needed  by  all 
parties,  and  we  must  get  the  higher  courts  to  decide 
how  far  an  inspector  may  go  in  his  work.  The  city 
will  make  no  effort  to  find  out,  because  their  inspec¬ 
tors  now  do  about  as  they  please.  The  legal  demand 
for  a  definition  must  come  from  the  farmers,  and  this 
case  gives  them  the  chance  to  find  out.  Do  not  leave 

a  few  faithful  ones  to  fight  alone,  but  come  in  and  help. 

* 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the 
practical  value  of  dwarf  apple  trees.  In  general  they 
are  regarded  as  toys.  The  most  promising  orchard 
of  these  dwarfs  that  we  have  seen  is  located  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Prof.  A.  G.  Gulley, 
of  that  college,  has  developed  a  group  of  these  trees 
which  will  show,  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  possibilities 
of  dwarf  apple  culture.  By  placing  the  trees  10  feet 
apart  nearly  450  can  be  put  on  an  acre.  They  are 
trimmed  in  bush  form,  with  an  open  head,  so  that  they 
are  easily  sprayed,  while  not  even  a  step  ladder  is 
needed  to  pick  the  fruit.  These  trees  were  planted 
deep  in  the  ground,  so  that  they  have  a  double  set  of 
roots — those  from  the  dwarf  stock  and  others  which 
have  come  from  the  standards  like  roots  from  a  cut¬ 
ting.  It  is  a  wonderful  showing  in  fine  fruit  culture, 
and  well  worth  the  trip  to  Connecticut  for  anyone 
who  is  interested.  Prof.  Gulley  deserves  great  credit 
for  developing  this  orchard  in  a  businesslike  way  and 
still  more  for  not  rushing  into  print  about  it  until 
there  were  definite  results.  One  trouble  with  some  of 
the  experimenters  is  that  they  publish  so-called  results 
before  anything  definite  has  been  determined.  This 
often  sets  people  wrong  and  discredits  the  station. 
It  takes  a  strong  man  to  wait  through  years  of  patient 
observation  before  he  will  go  into  print  with  advice 
to  others. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  some  mighty  strong  friends.  Not 
a  day  passes  without  positive  proof  of  that.  These 
friends  stay  right  up  on  the  firing  line,  and  like  to 
hear  the  bullets  whistle.  A  woman  with  a  rare  capa¬ 
city  for  pouring  out  words  sent  a  long  letter  to  one 
of  our  readers.  She  is  a  great  champion  of  E.  G. 
Lewis,  and  evidently  very  strong  on  contrasts.  She 
pictured  Mr.  Lewis  as  an  angel  of  light — a  sort  of 
modern  Gabriel — calling  American  women  to  fortune 
and  happiness.  She  then  took  some  very  black  ink 
and  daubed  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  Satan  climbing  in  to 
shock  the  beautiful  Eden  which  angel  Lewis  has  pre¬ 
pared.  If  one  can  briefly  ’state  the  vocal  vitriol  in 
several  thousand  words  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  in  this  lady’s 
opinion,  a  liar,  a  scoundrel,  a  jealous  wretch  and  a 
terrible  back  number.  Now  our  friend  stood  up  and 
took  this  broadside,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote  back : 

Dear  Madam  :  Your  interesting  letter  at  hand.  I  can't 
help  hut  think  that  your  eonlidenee  in  Mr.  Lewis  is  mis¬ 
placed.  He  certainly  has  an  “entirely  practical”  way  of 
getting  money  from  the  credulous.  Anyone  who  would 
lie  about  one  thing  would  be  likely  to  lie  whenever  a  Jie 
would  suit  his  purpose.  A  number  of  persons  have  tried 
to  prove  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  liar,’ but  without  success  to  date. 
In  thinking  The  R.  N.-Y.  Jealous,  or  that  it  is  a  “back 
number”  you  misjudge  it.  At  least  it  is  not  very  Jar 
back.  Unless  the  Lewis  publications  are  ahead  of  it  it  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  farm  paper.  Though 
some  molest  it.  none  make  it  afraid.  Enclosed  find  two 
clippings  from  last  Issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  g. 

That  is  good  enough  for  us,  and  we  should  think  a 
few  such  letters  would  induce  angel  Lewis  to  loosen 
the  wings  over  his  pocket-book  a  little  and  drop  a 
little  of  “other  people’s  money”  he  is  carrying.  Our 
business  with  Mr.  Lewis  is  very  simple.  We  have 
some  50  claims,  aggregating  about  $20,000,  which  our 
readers  have  asked  us  to  collect.  Lewis  owes  this 
money,  but  will  not  pay  it,  though  he  is  working  in 
every  way  to  induce  other  people  to  send  him  more 
money  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  former  dupes 
“came  up.”  It  is  no  lie  that  Lewis  owes  this  money. 
It  is  a  great  truth  that  we  shall  stick  to  him  until  he 
pays  it. 

* 

Last  Winter  we  had  a  call  from  two  good  farmers 
who  had  gone  out  to  investigate  an  investment  for 
their  neighbors.  It  was  the  Seaboard  Portland  Cement 
Company.  This  concern  had  issued  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pamphlets  we  ever  saw  and  our  visitors 
offered  it  in  evidence  to  prove  the  great  value  of  their 
investment.  They  claimed  that  the  company  had 
bought  700  acres  of  land  worth  $1000  per  acre,  and 
that  a  great  factory  was  being  erected.  They  knciv 
that  this  concern  could  put  cement  in  New  York  City 
cheaper  than  any  other,  and  thus  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  business !  These  men  were  on  their  way  home 
to  induce  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  invest  in  a 
“sure  thing.”  We  did  our  best  to  stop  them — point¬ 
ing  out  the  danger  to  a  small  investor  in  any  such 


enterprise.  Last  week  a  receiver  was  appointed  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  this  company,  lie  finds  no 
buildings,  no  machinery,  no  manufacturing  plant — 
nothing  but  the  700  acres  of  land,  on  which  there  is  a 
mortgage  of  $87,000  with  interest  unpaid.  The  com¬ 
pany  sold  bonds  to  the  value  of  $1,818,000,  but  it  had 
all  been  spent,  so  that  the  receiver  was  obliged  to  put 
up  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  his  own  money  even  to 
start  an  investigation.  A  large  part  of  this  squandered 
money  was  obtained  from  farmers  or  people  of  mod¬ 
erate  means.  The  bait  was  an  old  one,  but  highly 
colored,  and  they  took  it.  During  the  past  few  years 
we  have  exposed  hundreds  of  similar  schemes.  As  a 
rule  they  are  all  alike.  In  some  cases  they  have  a 
patent  and  a  barrel  of  wind — in  others  not  even  the 
patent  is  in  evidence.  This  Seaboard  Company  sold 
$1,818,000  worth  of  bonds  and  seems  to  have  paid 
about  $500,000  in  “commissions”  to  the  various  con¬ 
cerns  which  sold  the  stock.  Most  of  the  “directors” 
who  received  this  money  were  also  directing  the  Sea¬ 
board.  This  is  only  one  case  of  hundreds — but  the 
principle  is  always  the  same.  These  rascals  are  after 
your  money.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  they 
cannot  make  good.  They  may  run  a  few  months  or 
even  years  with  a  good  front,  but  the  heart  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  is  rotten  or  hollow,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will 
fall  and  bury  your  investment  forever.  We  venture 
to  say  that  everyone  of  the  people  who  disregard  our 
advice  and  buy  these  stocks  and  bonds  could  invest  the 
money  right  on  their  farms  in  improvements  so  that  it 
would  pay  safe  and  permanent  interest,  and  also  help 
legitimate  business. 

* 

Just  before  the  “Wonderberry”  battle  opened  last 
Winter  we  were  told  on  what  seemed  good  authority 
that  John  Lewis  Childs  had  determined  to  test  the 
power  of  the  agricultural  press.  He  intended  to 
show  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  not  materially  affect 
the  sale  of  the  Wonderberry.  He  reasoned,  as  we 
understand,  that  if  he  came  out  boldly  with  new 
claims  and  “endorsements”  we  would  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  quit.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  $20,000 
in  advertising.  A  bold  fighter,  Mr.  Childs  hanked 
his  entire  advertising  campaign  upon  the  Wonder- 
berry.  lie  expected  to  silence  the  farm  papers  with 
advertising  space  and  gain  respectability  by  using 
the  magazines  and  standard  weeklies.  It  did  look 
like  a  sure  tiling,  for  who  would  suppose  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  alone,  with  its  Knights  of  the  Postage 
Stamp,  could  stand  against  the  avalanche?  It  seemed 
like  a  forlorn  hope,  but  we  stood  to  the  job  as  best 
we  could.  Three  weeks  ago  we  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  which  came  very  straight  from  headquar¬ 
ters  : 

"The  R.  N.-Y.  ruined  the  Wonderberry  advertising 
campaign.” 

A  little  later  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  know  about 
the  Wonderberry  business  was  asked  how  the  deal 
came  off  this  Spring.  His  reply  may  be  considered 
more  forcible  than  elegant,  but  we  think  it  is  about 
right. 

“Nothing  doing!  John  L.  got  it  in  the  neck  and 
got  it  bad.” 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Childs  still  considers  the 
Wonderberry  a  good  thing.  He  must  now  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  public  at  least  has  ceased  to  be  “a 
good  thing.”  *  His  belief  in  the  Wonderberry  may  be 
based  on  a  realization  of  its  medical  properties.  In 
homeopathy,  on  the  principle  that  like  cures  like, 
black  nightshade  is  thought  to  benefit  a  stiff  or  in¬ 
jured  neck.  We  fought  this  battle  practically  alone 
so  far  as  actual  open  fighting  goes,  though  we  had 
the  moral  support  of  the  scientific  men,  the  respectable 
seed  trade,  some  of  the  best  farm  papers,  and  farmers 
and  gardeners.  Our  friends  of  the  nightshade  family 
have  our  sympathy  in  the  full  doses  of  “medicine” 
they  have  been  obliged  to  take  to  get  the  effect  of  this 
advertisement  out  of  their  systems! 

BREVITIES. 

The  young  turkeys  fade  away. 

Do  not  feed  millet  hay  to  horses. 

Go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  cut  the  weeds. 

Oh — hut  it  Is  good  to  see  the  water  pouring  out  of  the 
tile  drains. 

In  a  wet  season  like  this  one  a  good  hay  cap  will  help 
prevent  an  explosion  of  temper. 

We  want  all  the  experience  in  frost  fighting  either  with 
bonfires  or  “heaters”  that  wo  can  get  on  record. 

Now  we  want  to  know  how  the  “Kevitt”  method  of 
close  planting  strawberries,  or  any  modification  of  it,  came 
out. 

Under  a  new  game  law  in  New  York,  a  place  of  refuge 
for  game  may  be  established  in  any  township  on  petition 
of  citizens. 

The  farmers  did  not  get  all  they  fought  for  in  that 
Boston  milk  war,  hut  they  got  something.  It  is  time  to 
organize  elsewhere. 

The  advocates  of  a  sane  July  4  who  object  to  the 
present  methods  of  making  a  noise  might  advocate  any 
of  the  following — popping  the  question,  shelling  peas,  dis¬ 
charging  duty. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

E.  G.  Lewis  Wants  $560,000  More. 

While  wc  have  no  legal  service,  indi¬ 
rectly  we  are  told  that  E.  G.  Lewis,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  gone  through  the 
form  of  serving  a  summons  and  com¬ 
plaint  in  three  alleged  libel  suits  served 
on  an  advertising  agency  in  St.  Louis, 
against  The  R.  N.-Y.  These  suits  ag¬ 
gregate  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Lewis  publishes  the  alleged  complaint  in 
one  of  his  papers,  and  says  that  the 
suit  is  answerable  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Of  course,  any  such  service  may 
as  well  be  made  to  the  man  in  the  moon. 
The  advertising  agency  is  in  no  sense  a 
representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  and  the 
proper  place  for  a  suit  is  where  the 
paper  is  published.  This  is  Mr.  Lewis’ 
reply  to  our  demand  that  he  pay  our 
subscribers  the  $20,000  that  they  sent 
him  on  his  fake  schemes  during  the  past 
10  years.  When  we  exposed  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes  of  the  American  Farm 
Company,  they  responded  with  a  libel 
suit  for  $200,000.  When  we  showed  up 
Dawley’s  crooked  cattle  deals,  he  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  suit  for  $150,000. 

Any  crook  whose  special  privilege  of 
robbing  the  people  is  interfered  with 
through  publicity,  has  the  privilege  of 
bringing  a  libel  suit  against  the  pub¬ 
lisher;  but  few  of  them  ever  go  to  trial 
for  the  reason  that  the  rogues  do  not 
want  their  records  and  their  schemes 
shown  up  in  court. 

Mr.  Lewis  bases  one  of  his  complaints 
on  the  article  published  in  the  issue  of 
June  18.  He  seems  to  think  that  be¬ 
cause  he  had  arrangement  with  two 
correspondence  schools  to  use  their 
books,  and  blanks,  and  correct  lessons 
by  mail,  he  was  justified  in  calling  this 
a  part  of  a  great  university,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  publish  the  names  of  distin¬ 
guished  teachers  as  part  of  his  univer¬ 
sity  faculty.  We  have  not  questioned 
that  he  gives  correspondence  lessons  to 
those  who  meet  his  conditions  and  want 
them.  lie  is  under  the  necessity  of 
making  some  attempt  to  fulfill  some  of 
his  promises  as  he  goes  along.  But  his 
papers,  his  correspondence-  courses,  his 
club  houses,  and  the  other  various  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  league  scheme  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  country  people,  as  it  is  all 
alleged  for  their  personal  benefit;  and 
these  confiding  people  arc  then  easily  in¬ 
duced  to  send  him  their  savings  under 
his  promises  of  great  profits  and  big 
dividends.  Lewis  himself  has  had  fraud 
orders  issued  against  him,  and  has  been 
under  indictment  charged  with  fraud, 
and  though  not  convicted  on  trial  for 
fraud,  the  people  would  be  suspicious 
of  his  new  schemes ;  but  the  association 
of  these  respectable  and  many  noted  edu¬ 
cators  with  his  schemes  has  the  tendency 
to  allay  suspicion  and  cause  poor  and 
uninformed  people  to  send  him  their 
savings.  For  these  remittances  he  ad¬ 
mits  himself  and  his  apologists  claim 
for  him  that  the  people  have  no  legal 
claim  on  him  for  a  penny.  We  simply 
called  the  attention  of  these  educators 
to  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  they  re¬ 
sponded  promptly  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  way  their  names  were 
being  used,  and  only  one  of  them  had 
ever  heard  of  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  hopes 
to  stem  the  tide  of  condemnation  by  the 
publication  of  a  libel  complaint.  We 
think  he  has  adopted  the  best  means  of 
increasing  it.  If  he  ever  gives  The 
R.  N.-Y.  an  opportunity  to  show  up  his 
treatment  of  poor  people  in  the  court, 
we  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Judge  Landis  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  District  Court  at  Chicago,  June 
23,  sustained  the  demurrers  of  the  packing 
companies  composing  the  so-called  Beef 
Trust  to  tlie  indictment  charging  a  com¬ 
bination  in  restraint  of  trade.  A  new 
grand  jury  was  ordered  to  renew  investiga¬ 
tion  of  tin!  packing  companies  and  their 
methods.  The  indictment,  which  was  drawn 
on  evidence  secured  by  agents  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  ran  against  the  National 
Packing  Company  and  its  10  subsidiary 
companies,  charging  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Anti-Trust  law.  The  indictment 
quashed  failed  to  show,  in  the  view  of 
Judge  Landis,  that  any  offence  had  been 
committed  within  the  last  three  years,  it 
did  not  show  that  during  this  statutory 
jeriod  tlie  defendants  had  been  engaged  in 
nterstate  commerce.  The  general  averment 
that  the  packing  companies  engaged  in  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  tin;  court 
declared  to  be  a  mere  conclusion. 

Moses  Ilaas,  of  New  York,  and  Frederick 
A.  Peckham,  of  Cincinnati,  after  lighting 
for  five  years  indictments  returned  against 
them  in  the  “cotton  leak”  episode  of  the 
statistics  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  June  24  entered  pleas  of  guilty 
to  the  count  in  tlie  indictment  charging 
conspiracy  to  affect  misconduct  in  ofiice. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Judge  Gould  imposed  a  line  of 
$6,000  on  Haas  and  $5,000  on  Peckham, 
which  they  paid,  and  were  released  from 
custody.  The  other  indictments  pending 
against  them  were  nolle  prossed.  Ilaas  and 
Peckham  paid  their  fines  in  $1,000  bills. 


The  lawyers  for  Edwin  R.  Holmes,  Jr.,  tlie 
former  associate  statistician,  were  taken 
by  surprise  when  Haas  and  Peckham 
pleaded  guilty,  and  were  not  prepared  to 
say  what  course  they  would  take  for  their 
client.  Holmes  was  tried  in  1906,  and  the 
jury  disagreed.  He  has  not  been  retried, 
because  of  the  technical  litigation  over  the 
eases,  it  was  hinted  from  unofficial  sources 
that  the  Government  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  same  punishment  as  was  imposed 
on  the  other  two  men.  Charges  are  still 
pending  in  the  New  York  courts  against 
Theodore  II.  Price,  the  cotton  operator,  who 
was  implicated  in  the  scandal.  The  in¬ 
dictment  against  him  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  quashed  recently  on  a  tech¬ 
nicality.  While  the  cotton  leak  was  un¬ 
earthed  in  1905,  it  was  not  until  1908  that 
Congress  passed  a  statute  making  it  a 
crime  for  a  Government  officer  to  furnish 
information  in  possession  of  his  ofiice  to 
outsiders,  when  it  was  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  in  these  cases. 

The  Beaumont,  Texas,  oil  field  was 
threatened  with  complete  destruction  by  a 
fire  that  started  at  El  Vista,  a  few  miles 
from  Beaumont,  June  25.  Ten  oil  tanks 
were  burned,  at  a  loss  of  over  $100,000. 
The  tanks  burned  were  the  property  of  the 
Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  and  the  Texas  Oil 
Company. 

The  Mississippi  Uiver  steamer  J.  S.  was 
burned  to  the  water's  edge  near  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wls.,  June  25.  There  were  nearly 
1,500  persons  on  board  when  the  fire  was 
discovered.  Four  persons  are  dead  and 
five  seriously  injured.  The  steamer  was 
made i  with  excursionists.  The  vessel  was 
headed  for  shore  when  the  fire  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  tin*  great  majority  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  escaped  to  land.  The  fire  was 
two  miles  north  of  Victory,  Wls.,  half  way 
between  Prairie  du  Chien  and  La  Crosse. 

The  Seneca  Hotel,  an  old  landmark  at 
Seneca,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  June 
26,  three  of  the  25  guests  losing  their 
lives.  The  fact  that  the  fire  was  discov¬ 
ered  before  it  had  gained  headway  and  the 
giving  of  an  alarm  by  a  fusillade  of  revol¬ 
ver  shots  that  promptly  awakened  the 
guests  alone  prevented  greater  loss  of  life. 
Besides  the  hotel  the  fire  destroyed  the 
United  States  Express  ofiice,  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Knights  of  Columbus  block.  The 
Auburn  and  the  Waterloo  fire  departments 
assisted,  going  to  the  scene  in  special 
trains.  The  total  loss  is  estimated  at 
$115,000.  The  guests  lost  all  their  cloth¬ 
ing  and  baggage.  It  is  believed  that  the 
fire  was  caused  by  an  intoxicated  guest, 
who  lost  his  life. 

Fire  started  in  a  furniture  store  on 
Main  street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  June  27, 
spreading  to  adjoining  business  buildings. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  $500,000.  The 
fire  was  within  a  block  of  the  path  of  the 
great  fire  of  1902. 

The  suit  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
inr  Company  for  a  permanent  injunction 
restraining  the  City  of  New  York  from 
shutting  off  its  water  in  the  Williamsburg 
refinery  because  the  company  won’t  pay  a 
claim  of  $525,600  for  water  which  the  city 
alleges  the  Sugar  Trust  got  free  by  fraud, 
was  nractically  closed  June  27  with  tin; 
submission  of  briefs  by  counsel  and  with 
various  motions.  The  suit-was  begun  about 
four  years  ago  in  the  first  administration 
of  Mayor  McClellan  and  has  been  pending 
before  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  as  referee  for 
two  years.  The  testimony  and  exhibits 
make  nearly  15,000  pages.  The  referee  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  further  testimony  to  the 
record  on  the  ground  that  further  delay 
of  the  case  would  bring  public  criticism. 
Former  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Ed¬ 
ward  Maxson,  who  was  retained  as  special 
counsel  in  the  case  after  he  resigned  from 
tin1  Corporation  Counsel’s  office  on  April  1, 
moved  that  the  complaint  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  be  recommended  for  dismissal  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  shows  that  the 
plaintiff  has  been  guilty  of  fraud  and  de¬ 
ceit  and  accordingly  has  no  standing  in  a 
court  of  equity.  He  asked  for  judgment 
on  the  city’s  counter  claim.  Tompkins  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  counsel  for  the  Sugar  Trust,  asked 
for  a  permanent  injunction  and  moved 
that  all  the  city’s  testimony  in  support  of 
its  counter  claim  be  stricken  out  because 
it  was  not  a  proper  counter  claim.  The 
referee  reserved  decision  on  both  motions. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  meeting  of 
dairymen  from  various  points  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  was  held  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  June 
22,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  that 
will  tend  to  put  them  in  position  to  place 
a  value  on  their  milk  product  rather  than 
have  that  value  dictated  to  them  by  the 
Bordens  and  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange, 
which  are  said  to  govern  at  present  the 
pri  es  and  control  the  greater  part  of  the 
milk  produced  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
I’ennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  was  organized  to  take  the 
initiative  and  the  meeting  was  under  their 
direction.  State  Master  Godfrey,  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  of  Glean,  was 
present. 

The  premium  list  giving  list  of  regular 
premiums,  valuable  specials,  and  other  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  New  England 
Corn  Exposition  to  lie  held  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  November  7-12,  1910,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  A  copy  can  be  had  by 
addressing  the  secretary,  Win.  D.  Hurd, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Col.  G.  W.  Crawford,  of  Newrark,  O.,  is 
now  on  his  50th  business  trip  to  Europe, 
'where  he  expects  to  buy  100  head  or  more 
of  Belgian,  Pereheron  and  German  coach 
(Stallions  and  mares  for  the  next  sale  at 
Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  deprived  of  part  of  the  power 
he  has  been  exercising  by  a  clause  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  bill,  which  says 
that  “hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  shall  be  performed 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
solicitor.”  This  means  that  Dr.  Wiley, 
who  heretofore  has  issued  citations  to  hear¬ 
ings  whenever  examinations  made  in  his 
bureau  seemed  to  justify  him  in  demanding 
of  the  manufacturer  an  explanation  of  any 
article  of  food  or  drug  product  which  it 
was  thought  did  not  come  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  purity  demanded  by  the  food  and 
drug  act.  must  confine  his  work  practically 
to  his  laboratory.  His  other  powers  will 
be  transferred  to  the  solicitor  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

COST  OF  LIVING  INQUIRY.-—  The  Re¬ 
publican  members  of  the  Senate  High  Cost 
of  Living  Committee  have  absolved  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  from  any  blame 
for  the  upward  trend  of  prices  and  have 


placed  the  responsibility  upon  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  causes.  The  Democrats  on  the 
committee  do  not  agree  with  their  Repub¬ 
lican  brethren  and  have  protested  against 
the  character  of  the  findings.  They  kicked 
so  vigorously  that  the  committee  finally 
authorized  them  to  employ  an  expert  to  go 
over  the  majority  report  and  prepare  the 
minority’s  views  for  submission  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Among  the  causes  contributing*  to  the 
high  prices,  as  Senator  Lodge  and  his  Re¬ 
publican  colleagues  on  the  committee  view 
the  situation,  are:  Increased  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  products  by  reason  of  high¬ 
er  land  values  and  higher  wages.  Increased 
demand  for  farm  products  and  food.  Shift¬ 
ing  of  the  population  from  food  producing 
to  food  consuming  occupations  and  locali¬ 
ties.  Immigration  to  food  consuming  lo¬ 
calities.  Reduced  fertility  of  land,  result¬ 
ing  in  lower  average  production  or  in  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  for  fertilization.  In¬ 
creased  banking  facilities  in  agricultural 
localities  which  enable  farmers  to  hold 
their  crops  and  market  to  the  host  advan¬ 
tage.  Reduced  supply  convenient  to  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  of  such  commodities  as 
timber,  ('old  storage  plants,  increased  cost 
of  distribution,  industrial  combinations,  or¬ 
ganization  of  producers  or  of  dealers,  ad¬ 
vertising,  increased  money  supply,  over- 
capitalization  and  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  committee  does  not  select  any 
one  cause  as  contributing  more  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  higher  prices  than  another,  but  from 
the  importance  given  in  the  report  to  the 
increased  cost  of  farm  products  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  the  committee  deems  this  factor 
the  most  important  in  the  general  upward 
movement.  The  committee  found  that 
wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  in  March,  1910, 
were  21.1  per  cent  above  wholesale  prices 
for  the  same  commodities  in  March,  1900. 
Th  i  largest  advances  were  in  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  Hogs  and  hops  jumped  more  than 
100  per  cent.  The  advance  in  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  committee  asserts,  was  twice  as 
great  as  the  advance  in  other  food.  Of  48 
articles  of  food  35  showed  increases  in 
this  period.  Thirty-nine  out  of  47  articles 
of  clothing  also  cost  more  than  in  1900. 
There  has  been  increases  in  10  out  of  .‘{.‘l 
commodities  in  the  metal  and  implement 
group. 

CONGRESS  ADJOURNS.— The  second 
session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  ad¬ 
journed  June  25.  Important  measures 
passed  during  this  session  were :  The 
Ruil  road  bill,  extending  the  regulative 
powers  of  the  Government  further  over  the 
common  carriers.  The  Postal  Savings  Bank 
bill.  Creation  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  stocks  and  bond  issues  of  railroads. 
Creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  which 
$502,200  is  appropriated.  Granting  the 
President  authority  to  withdraw  from  en¬ 
try  certain  classes  of  land  in  order  to  per- 
feet  the  administration’s  conservation 
policy.  The  building  of  two  first-class  bat¬ 
tleships  and  several  smaller  naval  vessels. 
The  granting  of  separate  Statehood  to  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico.  To  further  perfect 
laws  in  regard  to  the  use  of  safety  appli¬ 
ances  on  railroads.  The  creation  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  secure  facts  to  enable  the  effect¬ 
ing  of  economies  in  Federal  departments. 
To  better  regulate  the  "white  slave”  traffic. 
An  appropriation  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Tariff  Board  in  its  efforts  to 
ascertain  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  home  and  abroad.  The  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  lighthouse  service.  The 
issue  of  $20,000,000  certificates  to  further 
irrigation  work.  An  act  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  misbranded  and  adulterated  Paris 
green  fungicides  and  insecticides.  An  act 
providing  regulations  designed  to.  prevent 
collisions  between  vessels.  An  act  to 
authorize  agricultural  entries  on  coal  lands. 
An  act  to  compel  common  carriers  by  rail¬ 
road  to  furnish  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  full  reports  of  accidents.  An 
act  to  permit  the  parole  of  United  States 
prisoners  whose  conduct  after  conviction  • 
warrants.  An  act  authorizing  the  States 
and  Territories  to  select  lands  in  lieu  of 
those  included  within  forest  reserves.  An 
act  licensing  custom-house  brokers.  An  act 
providing  a  tariff  system  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  An  act  amending  in  many  import¬ 
ant  respects  the  act  providing  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Hawaii.  An  act  fixing  gold 
coin  as  the  medium  for  paying  the  public 
dei-fc-  of  the  United  States.  An  act  estab¬ 
lishing  a  commission  of  fine  arts.  Provis¬ 
ion  for  raising  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  from 
Havana  harbor.  An  act  further  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  militia.  An  act  to 
protect  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska.  Vari¬ 
ous  important  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  settlers  on  or  near  In¬ 
dian  lands.  An  act  further  restricting  and 
regulating  the  character  of  immigration 
into  the  United  States.  An  act  giving  the 
Government  control  over  wireless  communi¬ 
cation.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  given 
$200,000  in  addition  to  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  remaining  from  former  years,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Anti-Trust  law. 


THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  IN  BUSINESS. 

Many  of  our  people  who  ship  milk  to  the 
New  York  market  have  heard  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  This  organization  has  been 
working  for  some  years  to  obtain  control  of 
a  fair  share  of  the  milk  which  is  sent  to 
New  York.  This  object  in  starting  out  was 
to  secure  control  of  the  milk  from  50,000 
cows,  expecting  in  this  way  to  handle  a 
volume  of  milk  which  would  enable  them 
to  have  something  to  say  about  the  price 
and  disposition  of  their  product.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  June 
29,  delegates  were  present  from  Orange, 
Ulster,  Sullivan,  Putnam.  Dutchess,  Che. 
nango,  Broome  and  Washington  counties, 
N.  Y. ;  Wayne  County,  Pa. ;  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  and  also  sections  of  Connecticut. 
These  delegates  were  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospect.  It  was  shown  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  controlled  the  market 
from  50,000  cows,  and  that  the  number  Is 
steadily  increasing.  In  fact,  the  League 
has  now  reached  a  point  in  power  and  size 
where  its  officers  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  active  part  in  solving  the 
milk  problem.  The  recent  success  of  the 
New  England  milk  producers  in  the  Boston 
milk  war  is  very  encouraging,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  League  feel  that  they  are  now 
in  shape  to  have  something  to  say  about 
prices.  The  League  is  growing  steadily 
and  slowly,  and  we  believe  it  is  now  upon 
solid  foundation.  If  its  officers  will  act 
conservatively  and  not  try  to  do  too  much 
at  once,  we  believe  it  will  actually  accom- 
>lish  results  which  will  prove  a  great  bless, 
ii"  to  milk  producers.  The  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  :  President,  John  Y.  Ge- 


row,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president, 
W.  D.  Haggerty,  Sussex,  N.  .1.;  secretary, 
Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer, 
M.  L.  Hardin,  Newton,  N.  J.  An  execu¬ 
tive  committee  was  appointed  and  all  de¬ 
tails  arranged  for  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion. 


THAT  CELEBRATED  MILK  CASE. 

..nclosed  find  $1  to  help  push  the  Bellows 
case.  A, 

Massachusetts. 

I  enclose  $1,  which  please  apply  to  the 
Bellows  case.  It  is  about  time  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  found  out  whether  it  does  "take  two 
to  make  a  bargain”  or  not.  j.  l.  ii. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  S.  Iv.  Bellows  milk  case, 
I  wish  to  see  it  carried  to  the  higher  courts 
and  fought  to  the  finish.  We  farmers 
should  have  some  rights  around  here,  as 
well  as  away  from  home.  If  we  go  to  a 
foreign  country  our  country  will  protect 
us,  but  here  at  home,  where  we  should 
have  the  most  rights,  we  are  swindled, 
robbed  and  ordered  around  to  please  some 
one  else.  I  want  parcels  post,  and  think  it 
wi  1  be  a  great  help  to  the  farmers.  1  read 
many  articles  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  are  in 
direct  li’  e  with  my  ideas.  I  wish  these 
good  ideas  could  be  carried  through,  and 
justice  and  the  square  deal  be  measured  out 
to  all.  I  am  glad  there  is  some  one  who 
has  an  interest  in  and  does  what  he  can 
for  the  farmer.  I  enclose  $1  for  The  It. 
N.-Y.  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  furtherance 
of  tin1  S.  Iv.  Bellows  milk  case. 

W.  Ivortright,  N.  Y.  e.  i*.  f. 


MILK  SITUATION  IN  YORK  COUNTY,  FA. 

I  am  a  subscriber  and  constant  reader  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  have  been  interested  in 
the  milk  war  as  it  has  been  fought  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  We  milk 
producers  here  in  York  County  send  our 
milk  all  to  the  York  Sanitary  Milk  Co., 
which  controls  the  milk  business  in  York 
and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  through¬ 
out  the  county.  They  have  no  opposition 
and  are  grinding  us  farmers  very  hard. 
They  pay  16  cents  per  gallon  for  milk 
about  three  months  during  the  Winter,  and 
then  cut  the  price  one  cent  a  gallon  each 
month  until  they  have  reached  the  11-cent 
mark,  and  then  pay  11  cents  per  gallon  for 
about  three  months,  when  they  again  begin 
to  pay  more.  They  bottle  nearly  all  of  the 
milk  and  sell  it  at  six  and  seven  cents  per 
quart  the  year  through.  If  the  milk  tests 
3.5  or  over  they  pay  by  the  gallon,  and  if 
under  3.5  they  do  not  reject  it,  but  pay 
by  test,  and  still  bottle  and  sell  it  six 
cents  per  quart,  so  you  see  they  buy  any 
way  that  is  cheapest  to  them,  without  a 
farmer’s  consent,  and  he  never  knows 
whether  he  is  being  paid  by  test  or  by  gal¬ 
lon  until  he  receives  his  check.  We  must 
pay  1 14  cents  per  gallon  to  ship  milk  to 
creamery  six  miles.  We  think  this  is  out¬ 
rageous,  but  the  trolley  company  will  not 
take  it  for  less,  and  It  is  our  only  way. 
This  creamery  also  does  an  immense  ice 
cream  business,  selling  their  ice  cream  at 
$1.20  per  gallon.  Can  you  through  your 
paper  give  u-  any  assistance  by  way  of  a 
plan  by  which  to  get  a  square  deal  from 
this  milk  company?  It  is  owned  by  four 
persons  who  own  another  creamery  iii  Lan¬ 
caster,  I*a.  c.  c. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-.Y. — We  print  this  letter  and  invite 
a  discussion.  The  loco  I  dairymen  in  York 
County,  Pa.,  will  have  to  combine  in  order 
to  have  standing  enough  to  enforce  their 
rights.  We  call  for  further  information 
from  farmers  who  are  ready  to  take  hold. 


EGGS  IN  STORAGE. 

We  believe  the  holdings  of  eggs  in  this 
market  are  about  double  what  they  were  a 
year  ago.  a.  f.  spitleu  &  co. 

Cleveland,  O. 

There  are  about  20  per  cent  more  eggs 
in  storage  than  there  have  been  in  any 
previous  year  at  this  time. 

St.  Louis.  H.  broeder’s  sons  com.  co. 

We  have  more  eggs  here  at  present  time 
than  we  had  last  year.  Take  tin*  country 
over,  there  were  stored  about  400,000  crates 
more  up  to  June  1.  It  looks  like  a  very 
heavy  production,  but  the  consumption  has 
increased  and  demand  keeps  good. 

Philadelphia.  w.  SMITH  &  co. 

The  holding  of  storage  eggs  in  Chicago 
is  estimated  by  various  parties  at  from 
1,400,000  to  1,500,000,  against  last  year’s 
950,000  cases.  We  know  that  there  have 
been  years  when  there  have  been  equally 
as  many  eggs  stored  as  this  year. 

Chicago,  Ill.  i.epman  &  heggie. 

The  stock  of  eggs  in  storage  in  Boston 
up  to  June  18  is  as  follows:  June  18, 
1910,  408,555  cases;  June  18,  1909,  209,017 
cases;  199,438  increase  over  last  year. 
Butter,  June  18,  1910.  104,955  packages; 
June  18,  1909,  40,071  packages;  64,884 

increase.  We  believe  the  same  conditions 
prevail  in  all  the  large  markets. 

Boston,  Mass.  amos  keyes  &  co. 

We  have  seen  figures  that  if  correct, 
would  show  an  Increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  more  eggs  in  storage  in  the  United 
States  than  there  were  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  recent  hot  weather  will  force  a 
good  many  dealers  to  begin  taking  fancy 
eggs  out  of  storage,  provided  this  weather 
continues  for  a  week  or  10  days.  It  is  very 
hot  at  present  in  the  West,  Southwest  and 
Northwest.  Should  the  dealers  have  to  go 
to  storage  to  get  their  fancy  eggs  much 
earlier  than  they  did  last  year  (and  it 
looks  now  as  though  they  would  have  to 
do  so  much  earlier),  the  chances  are  there 
will  be  enough  eggs  to  go  around  until  the 
next  producing  season  starts.  The  eggs  in 
storage  this  year  are  of  a  much  finer  qual¬ 
ity  on  an  average  than  ever  before. 

Chicago,  111.  A.  H.  BARBER  A  COMPANY. 


Our  Jersey  cow,  Angela  of  Bleak  House 
233250,  has  finished  two  months  of  a 
year’s  test,  authenticated  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  first  month  she  produced 
77.6461  pounds  fat,  as  previously  reported. 
The  second  month  she  gave  1482.75  pounds 
of  milk  testing  6.063  per  cent,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  89.8067  pounds  of  fat.  The  total  of 
the  two  months  production  is  167.5528 
pounds  of  fat,  approximately  equivalent  to 
200  pounds  butter.  She  produced  more  fat 
than  has  any  Jersey  cow  yet  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  mouths  of  a  year’s  test. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  harry’ s.  gail. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BANNER  OF  GLORY. 

Let  it  idly  droop  or  sway 
To  the  wind's  light  will ; 

Furl  its  stars  or  float  in  day, 

Flutter  or  be  still ! 

It  has  held  its  colors  bright 
Through  the  war-smoke  dun ; 

Spotless  emblem  of  the  Right, 

Whence  success  was  won. 

Let  it  droop  in  graceful  rest 
For  a  passing  hour — 

Glory’s  banner,  last  and  best, 
Freedom’s  freshest  flower ! 

Each  red  stripe  has  blazoned  forth 
Gospels  writ  in  blood  ; 

Every  star  has  sung  the  birth 
Of  some  deathless  good. 

Let  it  droop,  but  not  too  long 
On  the  eager  wind 
Bid  it  wave  to  shame  the  wrong ; 

To  inspire  mankind 
With  a  larger  human  love ; 

With  a  truth  as  true 
As  the  heaven  that  broods  above 
Its  deep  field  of  blue. 

In  the  gathering  hosts  of  hope, 

In  the  march  of  man, 

Open  for  it  place  and  scope, 

Bid  it  lead  the  van ; 

Till  beneath  the  searching  skies 
Martyr-blood  be  found, 

Purer  than  our  sacrifice, 

Crying  from  the  ground ; 

Till  a  flag  with  some  new  light 
Out  of  Freedom’s  sky. 

Kindles  through  the  gulfs  of  night 
Holier  blazonry. 

Let  its  glow  the  darkness  drown  ! 

Give  our  banner  sway 
Till  its  joyful  stars  go  down 
In  undreamed-of  day ! 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Transvaal 
(South  Africa')  Agricultural  Journal, 
Mrs.  M.  Celliers  of  Bethal,  Transvaal, 
gives  the  following  recine  for  canned 
sausage :  Make  the  sausage  in  the  usual 
way.  Coil  it  into  wide-mouthed  canning 
jars,  pressing  the  end  down  the  centre 
of  the  coil  so  as  to  get  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  into  the  jar.  Fill  with  warm  water. 
Stand  the  jars  in  a  steam  cooker  or  a 
saucepan  of  water.  (If  the  latter,  put  a 
cloth  or  some  straw  under  them).  Boil 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  screw  down 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  In  eight  or  ten 
hours  screw  tighter  and  store.  When 
needed  the  sausages  can  he  grilled,  fried, 
boiled  in  the  jar,  or  cut  up  in  stewed 
beans,  etc.,  always  using  the  liquor  for 
making  gravy.  Mrs.  Celliers  says  she 
has  kept  sausages  in  this  way  for  nine 
months. 

* 

Some  time  ago  “The  Ladies’  World” 
printed  the  following  recipe  for  layer 
cakes,  as  light,  moist,  economical,  and 
quickly  made :  Put  into  the  mixing  bowl 
one  cupful  of  flour,  one  cupful  sugar, 
pinch  of  salt,  and  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  and  mix  well  together, 
dry.  Melt  in  the  measuring  cup  a  piece 
of  butter  size  of  an  English  walnut; 
break  into  this  an  egg  (without  beat¬ 
ing)  and  fill  the  cup  with  milk.  Pour 
into  the  mixing  bowl  and  beat  all  to¬ 
gether  rapidly  for  a  minute.  Flavor 
to  suit  taste,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
A  woman  who  uses  this  recipe  a  good 
deal  says :  “With  one-fourth  the  amount 
of  sugar  it  makes  the  ‘best  ever’  muffins 
or  gems.  A  friend  to  whom  I  passed 
it  along  uses  it  for  her  steamed  batter 
pudding;  another  for  her  cottage  pud¬ 
ding,  either  steamed  or  baked.  I  some¬ 
times  add  nuts,  raisins  and  spice,  bake 
in  tins — delicious  ‘hermits’  the  result. 
The  favorite,  however,  is  orange  cake; 
the  recipe :  Bake  in  a  loaf,  ice  thick  with 
pulverized  sugar  wet  with  orange  juice, 
the  grated  rind  part  of  it  added  for 
color  and  flavor.” 

* 

Without  wishing  to  be  thought  prim 
or  old-fashioned,  we  do  wish  that  more 
girls  were  taught  nowadays,  as  they 
were  in  our  grandmothers’  time,  that  it 
is  not  graceful  to  sit  with  the  knees 
crossed.  It  is  surprising  to  notice,  in 
any  public  conveyance,  how  many  girls 
and  women  sit  in  awkward  sprawling  or 
lnmched-up  attitudes,  with  crossed  knees 


and  protruding  feet,  often  nervously 
trotting  the  dangling  foot,  as  though  to 
call  attention  to  the  ungraceful  atti¬ 
tude.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  atti¬ 
tude  is  worse  than  ungraceful.  There 
is  a  wide  margin  between  hoydenish 
awkwardness  and  mincing  primness,  and 
one  of  the  important  things  for  every 
nice  girl  to  learn  is  to  sit  gracefully, 
and  to  remain  seated  with  quiet  com¬ 
posure,  without  crossing  her  knees,'  trot¬ 
ting  her  feet,  incessantly  snapping  the 
clasp  of  her  purse,  twiddling  her  para¬ 
sol  up  and  down,  or  indulging  in  any 
other  little  annoying  mannerisms,  which, 
while  they  may  result  from  carelessness, 
nervousness  or  lack  of  poise,  always 

give  an  impression  of  poor  breeding. 

* 

We  have  been  figuring  lately  some  at¬ 
tractive  patterns  for  misses  and  small 
women,  cut  in  16  and  18-year  sizes.  Un¬ 
fortunately  many  do  not  realize  that 
these  patterns  are  not  made  in  larger 
sizes,  and  we  get  orders  for  36-inch 
bust  measure  or  over  in  misses’  patterns. 
Remember  that  these  measurements  run 
as  follows:  14-year,  31j4-inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  16-year  33-inch  bust-;  18-year  34^2- 
inch  bust.  There  are  manv  slender 
women  who  will  find  these  patterns  a 
convenience,  but  do  not  order  them  in 
larger  sizes.  Neither  is  it  wise  to  send 
for  a  last  year’s  pattern  without  first 
ascertaining  that  it  can  be  supplied. 
Most  patterns  are  withdrawn  from  stock 
after  a  time,  because  of  changing  styles, 
the  exceptions  being  conservative  arti¬ 
cles  in  underwear  or  accessories,  which 
do  not  become  out  of  date.  If  vou  are 
unable  to  find  the  pattern  you  desire 
among  those  illustrated,  write  us  just 
what  you  want,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
advise  you.  The  pattern  department  is 
intended  solely  as  a  help  to  readers,  and 
we  are  glad  to  extend  its  usefulness 
where  possible. 

* 

One  of  the  prettiest  cotton  materials  for 
a  useful  Summer  dress  is  cotton  foulard, 
which  at  this  season  is  reduced  in  price 
to  15  or  20  cents  a  yard.  It  is  smooth 
in  weave,  with  a  mercerized  surface, 
so  that  it  mav  be  taken  for  silk  at  a 
casual  glance,  and  it  is  made  in  the 
colors  and  patterns  of  real  foulard. 
White  disks  in  close  rows  on  a  colored 
ground  are  rather  more  popular  than 
large  figures,  while  “pied  de  poule” 
(chicken  foot)  checks  are  newest  of  all, 
this  being  a  tiny  chicken-foot  figure 
close  together  that  it  gives  the  effect 
of  a  check.  This  material  will  make  up 
into  a  very  cool  and  pretty  gown  that 
saves  washing.  Very  smart  indeed  is 
black-and-white  foulard  with  a  touch  of 
color — rose  pink,  lettuce  green  or  pastel 
blue — in  the  trimming.  Another  Sum¬ 
mer  material  attractive  enough  to  make 
a  best  gown  is  jacquard  at  28  cents 
a  yard,  a  combination  of  silk  and  cotton 
with  a  soft  fine  weave  and  high  lustre, 
having  a  self-colored  figure  showing  as 
in  damask.  Midsummer  is  the  time  to 
buy  such  fabrics  at  great  reductions, 
and  anyone  who  can  plan  to  purchase  in 
advance  can  make  considerable  savings. 


Corn  and  Beans. 

Succotash. — When  I  first  began  cook¬ 
ing  and  everything  seemed  difficult  and 
important,  I  wrote  out  explicit  directions 
for  New  England  succotash.  Possibly 
some  other  young  cook  may  find  it  help¬ 
ful  to  know  the  “just  how.”  For  a  12- 
o’clock  dinner  we  put  a  large  iron  kettle 
containing  nearly  two  quarts  of  water 
over  the  fire,  and  then  sit  down  to  shell 
the  beans.  These  were  always  pole 
Limas,  and  we  would  have  nearly  a  half 
peck  before  shelling.  At  10  o’clock  the 
water  would  be  boiling  and  a  piece  of 
salt  pork,  measuring  about  four  inches 
square  on  the  rind,  would  be  put  in,  a 
lean  streaked  piece  being  chosen  if  con¬ 
venient.  At  10.45  the  beans  would  be 
added  with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Bring 
six  ears  of  corn  fresh  from  the  garden 
and  after  cutting  it  from  the  cob  put  the 
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cobs  into  the  kettle  to  boil  until  nearly 
time  for  serving.  Tender  young  corn 
does  not  need  to  cook  more  than  10 
minutes.  Therefore  at  about  a  quarter 
of  twelve  take  out  the  cobs  and  scrape 
off  any  parts  of  the  kernels  which  may 
cling  to  them,  after  which  add  the  corn 
and  let  boil  up.  A  generous  piece  of 
butter  or  a  cup  of  sweet  cream  should 
be  added  before  serving,  or  if  the  water 
boils  away  sufficiently,  milk  may  be 
added  and  allowed  to  heat  but  not  boil. 

String  Beans  Creamed — Boil  the  beans 
as  usual,  being  sure  that  they  have  time 
to  become  very  tender.  Just  before  they 
are  wanted  drain  off  the  water  and  cover 
with  milk.  When  this  is  hot  thicken 
with  a  little  flour  stirred  smooth  in  a 
trifle  of  cold  milk.  Let  boil  till  the 
flour  is  thoroughly  cooked  then  add  but¬ 
ter  and  send  to  the  table.  Those  who 
use  a  fireless  cooker  know  how  excel¬ 
lent  are  the  string  beans  that  have  had 
its  long  slow  heat  to  make  them  tender. 

Corn  Soup. — An  appetizing  and  nour¬ 
ishing  soup  can  be  made  from  a  can  of 
sweet  corn  and  a  quart  of  milk.  One 
need  not  buy  the  most  expensive  brand 
of  corn  for  this,  as  the  soup  will  be 
good  even  if  the  corn  was  too  mature 
for  best  flavor  when  canned.  Put  the 
corn  into  the  milk  and  cook  slowly  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Then  work  the  corn 
through  a  colander.  It  will  not  all  go 
through,  but  the  soup  will  be  nicelv  flav¬ 
ored.  A  colander  is  better  than  a  strain¬ 
er  of  wire  cloth,  for  it  lets  more  of  the 
corn  pulp  pass  through.  Rub  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour 
smooth  and  turn  the  hot  milk  and  corn 
over  this,  slowly  at  first  and  stirring 
carefully  to  blend  all  to  a  smooth  liquid ; 
add  salt  to  taste  and  let  boil  to  cook 
the  flour  smooth.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  to  use  corn  from  the  garden  in 
Autumn  after  its  tenderest  condition  is 
passed. 

Baked  Corn. — Another  way  to  use  corn 
scarcely  tender  enough  for  boiling  is  to 
bring  three  or  four  ears  fresh  from  the 
garden,  and,  after  drawing  a  sharp  knife 
through  the  kernels,  scrape  the  pulp  into 
a  baking  dish.  Beat  up  an  egg,  add  salt, 
a  trifle  of  sugar  and  a  cup  or  two  of 
milk.  Mix  this  thoroughly  with  the 
corn,  dot  with  bits  of  butter  and  bake 
20  minutes. 

Corn  Pudding. — This  is  not  unlike  the 
foregoing,  but  has  features  of  its  own. 
Drain  the  liquor  from  a  can  of  corn  and 
chop  the  kernels  very  fine.  Rub  together 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of 
sugar,  add  a  beaten  egg,  and  two  small 
cups  of  milk.  Stir  in  the  chopped  corn, 
salt  slightly  and  bake  half  an  hour  in 
a  good  oven.  This  last  is  recommended 
as  a  welcome  hot  course  for  the  supper 
table,  and  either  the  soup  or  baked  corn 
will  be  well  received  in  most  house¬ 
holds  when  it  is  desirable  to  serve  some¬ 
thing  heartier  than  “flour  victuals”  at  the 
last  meal  of  the  day. 

Corn  Fritters,  No.  1. — Cut  sugar  corn 
from  the  cob,  slicing  off  only  the  tips 
of  the  kernels  and  then  scraping  the 
milk  and  pulp  out  with  a  stout  knife. 
Have  a  quart  of  this  cut  corn  and  add  a 
teacup  of  milk,  two  eggs,  salt,  and  a  tea¬ 
cup  of  wheat  flour.  Fry  in  a  hot  pan, 
using  butter  or  pork  fat,  drop  in  spoon¬ 
fuls  and  brown  nicely  on  both  sides. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you?ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Your 


home — every  home 
— needs  good  mu¬ 
sic  and  fun  to  help 
make  life  worth  liv¬ 
ing.  The  Victor  sup¬ 
plies  it  as  no  other 
instrument  can. 

Why  not  hear  the  Victor?  Write  us 
today  and  we’ll  send  you  complete  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  Victor  and  Victor  Records 
and  tell  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  Victor 
dealer.  He  will  gladly  play  the  Victor  for 
you,  and  sell  you  a  Victor— $10  to  $250 — on 
easy  terms  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  end  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Borlmcr  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


Victor 
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F  PATENTS  fortune! 

U  RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 
New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  ‘‘Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  600  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  t. 

Hydraulic  ^  Cider  Presses 

,  All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years'  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

Thomaa- Albright  Co.,  NEW  YORK. N.Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

TIIE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAH  HY- 
DRAULIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and isa 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 

(01de3t  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  In  the  world.)  _ _ 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  IS  THE  STATE 
OF  HAPPY  HOMES 


Enjoy¬ 
ment, 
comfort¬ 
able  liv¬ 
ing,  gen¬ 


ial  climate,  warm  and  sunny  in  winter,  cool 
most  of  the  summer.  Famous  for  fruit;  good 
for  general  farming.  Land  values  are  increas¬ 
ing,  but  are  still  low  for  the  advantages 
enjoyed.  For  information  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Corn  Fritters,  No.  2. — To  a  pint  of 
grated  sweet  corn  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
milk,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  flour  to  form  a 
batter.  Beat  the  mixture  very  hard,  then 
ad  the  whites  of  three  eggs  which  have 
been  beaten  white  and  dry.  Drop  spoon¬ 
fuls  in  hot  fat  and  fry  a  light  brown. 

PATTIE  LYMAN. 
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SPOT 


M'SHEftS! 


NVe  have  new  list  of  select  Va.  farms  now 
ready.  All  special  bargains.  Itich  lands  $10 
per  acre  and  up.  Close  to  big  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country;  set  t  free.  Write  at  once.  Come  t<> 
Va.  and  let  us  show  you.  Dept.  D, 
Middle  Atlantic  limn,  Co Com¬ 
monwealth  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you  a 

"RANGER”  BICYCLE 

_ _ _  _ _ _  _  on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance ,  and 
allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  Tiot  be  out  one  cent. 

I  fill!  CAPTHRY  DRIPFQ  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
LU  I»  iHU  I  will  rniVLw  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
save  you  gio  to  $25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
Din  CD  APCIITC  UfAAITCn  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 
ItlUCtf  AUCH  Id  II  nil  I  ELU  1910  “Ranger”  Bicycle  fumishedby  us.  Youwilbo 
astonished  at  the  -wonderfully  low  prices  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  will 
give  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
your  own  nameplate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDCC  flflACTCD  DDAIfC  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  Ifl  Cd,  vllHw  I  bit  DflHIVb  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
OO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  Information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Depl.C80,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  princess  petticoat  shown  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  wear  under  one-piece  dresses ; 
it  may  be  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as 
desired.  Lawn,  nainsook,  China  silk  or 
fine  cambric  are  all  suitable  for  it. 
The  petticoat  is  made  with  long  body 
portion  and  the  flounce.  The  body  por¬ 
tion  is  cut  with  a  front  that  is  fitted 
by  means  of  darts,  backs  and  side-backs. 


the  rurae 
Potato  Pie. 

Some  of  the  recipes  given  sound  to  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  like  hash,  and 
may  do  in  New  York.  Here  is  probably 
what  your  correspondent  wants — the 
usual  confection  for  the  finish  of  a  Qua¬ 
ker  quarterly  meeting  dinner,  the  pound 
cake  of  pies.  Recipe  as  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  Cornell  of  Philadelphia : 
Peel  and  boil  best  quality  white  potatoes 
in  slightly  salted  water,  as  for  mashed 
potatoes ;  pour  off  all  water  and  pass 
potatoes  through  a  fine  colander,  using  a 
fork,  rejecting  all  lumps  that  will  not  go 
through  easily;  six  pounds  potato;  three 
pounds  white  sugar;  ]0  fresh  eggs,  beaten 
together  into  froth;  V/2  nutmeg,  grated 
fine;  one  quart  sweet  cream:  one-fourth 
pound  best  dairy  butter;  beat  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Line  tin  pie  nlates  with 
best  crust  made  from  good  flour,  best 
country  lard  and  ice  water.  Pour  nearly 
full  of  above  mixture  and  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  about  one  hour  till  done. 
Above  makes  seven  pies.  This  pie  is 
good  at  any  time,  better  just  cooled  from 
oven,  and  best  when  placed  in  a  cool 
and  moist  cellar  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Your  cooks  may  have  to  try  several 
times  before  they  get  best  results. 

_ l.  j.  R. 


NEW-YORKER 

they  would  be  so  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance.  I  he  cherries  are  largely  used  for 
decorating  confectionery,  cakes  and  des¬ 
serts,  and  brilliant  color  is  a  recommen¬ 
dation.  They  usually  retail  for  80  cents 
to  one  dollar  a  pound.  I  he  rule  given 
above,  which  was  supplied  by  one  of  our 
readers,  does  not  advise  pitting  the  cher¬ 
ries,  but  the  commercial  candied  cher¬ 
ries  we  buy  are  usually  pitted. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


0569  Misses’  Princesse  Petticoat, 

12,  14  and  16  years. 

The  flounce  is  straight  and  joined  to  its 
lower  edge.  1  he  trimming,  when  used, 
is  arranged  on  indicated  lines.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (14  years)  is  3 %  yards  36, 
3  yards  44  inches  wide  with  16)4  yards 
of  insertion,  5)4  yards  of  embroidery, 
4j4  inches  wide,  3  yards  of  edging  and 
.3)4  yards  of  beading,  for  14  year  size. 
The  pattern  6569  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

The  patterns  shown  in  the  small  pic¬ 
tures  include  excellent  new  models.  The 
tunic  skirt  and  the  tucked  one-piece 
bodice  are  both  favorite  styles,  and  the 


Cocoanut  Jumbles  ;  Candied  Citron. 

Please  pubjish  a  recipe  for  cocoanut 
jumbles. 

Can  you  give  a  way  of  putting  up  citron 
such  as  you  buy  in  stores  in  sugar? 

MRS.  W.  E.  A. 

Cocoanut  Jumbles. — One-half  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
milk,  two  eggs,  two  level  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder,  one  cup  of  grated  cocoa- 
nut,  flour  to  roll  out.  Cream  the  butter, 
add  the  sugar,  milk,  eggs,  beaten  lightly, 
then  the  cocoanut,  and  lastly  two  cups 
of  flour  with  the  baking  powder  sifted 
through  it ;  then  add  more  flour  to  roll 
out.  Cut  with  doughnut  cutter,  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  and  bake  light  brown. 

The  candied  citron  peel  sold  in  the 
stores  is  not  the  citron  melon  of  our  gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  true  citron,  a  fruit  belonging 
to  the  orange  family.  The  citron  melon 
may  be  dried  or  candied  as  follows,  but 
it  does  not  have  the  rich  flavor  of  the 
true  citron :  Cut  the  melon  in  four  parts, 
pare  and  remove  the  seeds,  then  take 
two  quarts  of  clear  water,  dissolve  a 
piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hickorynut 
in  the  water,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil. 
Add  the  sliced  citron  melon,  and  allow  it 
to  cook  until  tender  enough  to  pierce 
with  a  straw.  Drain  and  boil  half  an 
hour  in  sugar,  a  pint  of  sugar  to  a  pint 
of  fruit.  Spread  on  pie  plates,  set  in  a 
cool  oven  or  heater,  and  dry  perfectly. 


children’s  clothes  are  especially  attrac¬ 
tive.  6704,  tucked  over-blouse,  sizes  32 
to  40  bust.  6646,  pointed  tunic  skirt, 
sizes  22  to  30  waist.  6717,  boy’s  suit, 
sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  6713,  steamer  or 
Ru liman  gown,  small,  medium,  large. 
6715,  child’s  box  reefer,  sizes  2  to  8 
years.  These  patterns  are  all  10  cents 
each. 


Candying  Cherries. 

Please  give  a  rule  for  candying  cherries, 
also  what  they  are  sold  for  by  the  pound. 
A  short  article  I  read  about  two  years  ago 
stated  one  woman  received  one  dollar  per 
pound.  What  kind  are  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose?  We  have  lots  of  the  large  meaty 
yellow  ones,  medium  sweet,  and  the  rich 
red  May  Dukes  that  are  very  sweet,  but 
not  many  this  year  of  the  sour  kinds. 

MRS.  I,.  E. 

Get  large,  sound  cherries,  and  cut  off 
the  stem  to  avoid  tearing  the  fruit.  Wipe 
with  a  soft  cloth.  Weigh  the  cherries 
and  then  weigh  out  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar.  Sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over 
the  cherries  and  let  them  stand  over 
night.  With  the  rest  of  the  sugar  make 
a  thick  syrup  and  let  that  stand  over 
night.  Tn  the  morning  bring  the  syrup 
to  boiling  heat;  put  the  cherries  in  and 
boil  for  five  minutes.  Let  them  stand 
together  for  42  hours,  drain  off  the  syrup 
and  boil  long  enough  to  get  rid  of  the 
juice  from  the  cherries  (until  as  thick 
a  syrup  as  it  was  at  first)  and  pour  over 
the  cherries.  The  next  morning  drain 
oflf  the  syrup  and  boil  to  candy  degree. 
Dip  each  cherry  in  this,  and  put  on  a 
sieve  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  When 
perfectly  dry  pack  in  glass,  or  in  boxes 
with  waxed  paper  between  layers.  The 
commercial  candied  cherries  are  always 
large  red  ones,  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes.  The  yellow  ones  would  be  fine  in 
flavor,  no  doubt,  but  we  do  not  think 


Tested  Boston  Brown  Bread. — Sift 
the  meals  before  measuring.  Take  one 
pint  each  of  yellow  cornmeal  and  rye 
meal.  Or  if  rye  meal  is  not  desired, 
use  in  place  of  it  one  pint  of  the  best 
quality  of  wheat  meal,  formerly  known 
as  Graham  flour.  Mix  the  meals,  sift 
in  through  a  fine  sieve  two  level  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  each  of  salt .  and  soda,  add 
one  cupful  of  dark  molasses  (use  three 
fourths  or  half  a  cupful  if  liked  less 
sweet)  and  two  cupfuls  of  sour  milk,  or 
buttermilk,  if  preferred.  Add  warm 
water  if  needed,  to  make  a  batter  that 
will  pour.  On  account  of  the  variable 
acidity  in  molasses  and  also  in  sour 
milk,  it  is  safer  to  use  one  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking-powder,  mixing  it 
in  the  meal  with  the  soda.  If  sweet 
milk  is  used,  take  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder  and  only  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  for  the  molasses.  Grease  the 
mold  and  the  cover,  half  fill  with  bat¬ 
ter,  cover  tightly,  place  it  on  a  trivet 
or  perforated  pan  in  a  kettle,  with  water 
to  come  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  mold. 
Keep  it  at  a  steady  boil  for  three  hours; 
replenish  with  boiling  water  as  needed; 
or,  if  you  prefer  not  to  have  your  kit¬ 
chen  filled  with  steam,  set  the  mold  in 
a  pan  of  water  in  the  oven.  Cook  from 
two  to  four  hours,  according  to  the  size 
of  your  mold.  Vary  this  recipe  by  add¬ 
ing  one  cupful  of  seeded  and  halved 
raisins;  or  by  first  scalding  the  cornmeal 
till  all  wet;  or  by  using  two  cupfuls  of 
cooked  cornmeal  mush  in  place  of  the 
dry  meal,  and  use  less  wetting;  or  by 
using  one  cupful  each  of  corn  and  rye 
meal  and  entire-wheat  flour. 


Bright  and  Beautiful 

Stylish,  dainty  and  delight 
fully  cool-calico  dresses,  spe 
daily  suitable  for  summer 
wear,  can  be  made  econom 
ically  with 

Simpson- 

Eddystone 

I  Fast  Black  Shepherd 
Plaids  and  Stripes 

These  finely-printed  dress- 
goods  of  durable,  well-woven 
cotton  cloth  have  been  the 
recognized  standard  for  over 
65  years.  The  black  is  tub- 
proof.  and  cannot  be  removed 
unless  the  fabric  is  destroyed. 
Many  beautiful  designs. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your 
dealer  when  you  order,  and  don’t 
accept  substitutes.  If  not  in  your 
dealer's  stock  write  us  his  name  and 
address.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philada. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


VAfUIIHr  WA  S  H  E  R 

vnvuuivi  30  DAY  trial 

To  prove  to  every  reader  of  this  magazine  that  she 
can  wush  clothes  with  least  work  and  wear  with 

Syracuse  "EASY”  Washer  f 

we  will  ship  one  on  30  days’ trial  and  pay' 
freight  both  waya  if  you  do  not  find  it  far 
better  than  any  you  ever  tried.  Easy  pump, 
ing  motion.  Water  heated  in  rust-proof  tub. 

Cleanses  laces,  clothes,  carpets.  Write  for 
frtt  booklet,  valuable  recipes  and  trial  offer. 

DODGE  &  ZUII.L, 

224W  DUlayeBldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

TORONTO  BRANCH,  92  Olivo  Ave.,  L.  G.  Bkkbk,  Mgr 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  nnj  whore,  at¬ 
tract  &.  kills  nil  flics. 

Neat,  clean,  ornamen¬ 
tal,  con  veil  lent.olmap. 
I*  A  STS  ALL  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
Kpill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  any-, 
thins.  Guaranteed 
effective.  Of  nil 
dealci-H  or  nent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  Dekalb  Ave. 
Ilrookly  n,  N.  Y, 


F rom  Bakery  to  Farm 

Soda  crackers  are  a  long  time 
on  the  road  to  the  country  store, 
and  from  there  to  the  country 
home.  But 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 


— no  matter  how  far  they  jour¬ 
ney,  never  become  travel  worn. 
As  you  open  their  moisture  proof 
protecting  package  you  always 
find  them  not  only  store  fresh, 
but  bakery  fresh — clean,  crisp 
and  whole. 

A  package  costs  5c. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


July  9, 


na 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CLOVER  IN  THE  SILO. 

Would  it  be  all  right  to  put  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  clover  in  the  silo  for  Summer  feed¬ 
ing?  I  would  like  to  know  if  we  could  sow 
rve  in  the  Fall  and  cut  about  the  “rst  o 
June  and  put  in  the  silo.  Our  silos  stand 
idle  half  of  the  time  and  I  would  lik<  to 
make  them  work  in  Summer  as  well  as 
Winter.  A-  L‘ 

New  .York.  , 

Clover  can  be  put  in  the  silo,  but  it 
will  not  keep  as  well  as  corn.  All  the 
protein  crops  develop  a  different  fer¬ 
ment  from  the  carbonaceous  ones,  like 
corn,  hence  are  not  as  satisfactory  in 
the  silo.  Ordinarily  the  clover  can  be 
cured  in  excellent  shape  as  hay,  and 
there  is  not  the  loss  from  a  change  to 
woody  fibre  as  with  the  coarse  stalk  of 
the  corn.  For  Winter  feeding  the  latter 
provides  the  succulence,  and  cows  crave 
some  dry  feed  with  it.  Hence  the  corn 
silage  and  clover,  or  better  still,  Alfalta 
hay,  make  a  fine  combination.  If  the 
weather  is  too  wet  to  make  hay,  why 
then  I  would  put  the  clover  in  the  silo 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  its  spoiling, 
not  otherwise  for  Winter  feeding,  where 
I  had  corn'  for  succulence.  The  inti¬ 
mation  is  that  the  questioner  wants 
green  food  for  Summer.  If  he  has 
nothing  except  the  clover  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  it  could  be  siloed  as  he  suggests, 
but  there  is  some  question,  unless  a 
larger  quantity  were  put  in  than  could 
be  fed  out  before  corn  was  ready  to  go 
in,  that  it  would  not  be  wholly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  better  way  is  to  sow  some 
Canada  peas  and  oats,  after  the  green 
clover  is  gone,  millet,  by  that  time  corn 
is  ready,  and  some  years  a  second  crop 
of  clover.  As  to  the  rye :  it  can  be  sown 
in  the  Fall  and  is  ready  to  cut  from  the 
middle  to  last  of  May.  It  very  quickly 
gets  hard.  Wheat  will  follow  it  to  feed 
green,  and  is  much  better.  With  their 
hollow  stalks  they  carry  air  into  the  silo, 
and  are  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory. 
The  desire  to  use  the  silo  is  a  laudable 
one,  but  I  should  much  prefer  to  put 
in  the  green  crops  suggested,  and  if  it 
is  desired  to  have  material  from  the 
silo  to  feed  during  the  Summer,  put  in 
an  extra  amount  of  corn,  which  is  the 
very  best  Summer  feed  after  pasture 
that  one  can  have. 

EDWARD  VAN  AL.STYNE. 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


JERSEY  RECORDS. 

The  following  Jersey  cows  have  recently 
completed  yearly  records  of  700  pounds  ot 
butter  or  over : 

Pearly  Exile  of  St.  Lambert,  205101  ; 
12,345  pounds,  eight  ounces  milk,  900 
pounds,  oue  ounce  butter ;  two  years,  live 
months  old  at  beginning  of  test;  bred  by 
]>.  L.  Keyt,  Perrydale,  Ore.;  owned  by 
W.  J.  Downes,  McCoy,  Ore. 

Eva  of  Engleside,  215398;  14,832  pounds, 
five  ounces  milk,  803  pounds  butter ;  nine 
years,  11  months  old  at  beginning  of  test; 
bred  by  B.  C.  Kauffman;  Windon,  Pa.; 
owned  by  Samuel  (1.  Engle,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Glenida’s  Baby,  204770;  12,889  pounds, 
12.8  ounces  milk,  837  pounds,  nine  ounces 
butter;  six  years,  one  month  old;  bred  by 
Ella  A.  llosford.  Lincoln,  Neb.  ;  owned  by 
W.  L.  Hunter,  of  the  same  place. 

Anna  Rosalie,  194379;  12.4S5  pounds, 

9.0  ounces  milk,  794  pounds,  15  ounces 
butter;  five  years,  two  mouths  old  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  test ;  bred  and  owned  by  Geo. 
II.  Sweet,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Gertie  of  Glynllyn  2nd,  200903;  13  198 
pounds,  1.0  ounce  milk,  744  pounds,  foui 
ounces  butter;  three  years,  two  months  old 
at  beginning  of  test ;  bred  and  owned  by 
Geo.  II.  Sweet,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


A  MIGHTY  MILCH  COW. 

The  latest  milk  record  is  claimed  for  the 
Holstein  cow  Do  Kol  Queen  La  Polka  — d, 
the  property  of  Clayton  S.  Sisson,  of 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  said  that  Ml* 
Sisson  paid  $175  for  this  cow.  She  has 
now  made  the  following  record:  Butter 
record,  seven  days,  was  35.34  pounds.  But¬ 
ter  record,  30  days,  was  145.10  pounds. 
Milk  record,  one  day,  was  124  pounds. 
Milk  record,  eight  days,  was  841.8  pounds. 
Milk  record,  30  days,  was  33  <6.9  pounds. 
This  cow  is  now  held  at  $10,000,  and  will 
probably  bring  that  sum.  ller  bull  calf 
is  held  at  .>5000.  It  is  said  that  duiing 
the  test  the  cow  did  not  consume  over  20 
pounds  of  grain  per  day.  Just  think  what 
this  means,”  says  the  correspondent  who 
gives  the  figures :  ‘‘When  one  stops  to 
reflect  that  the  average  dairy  cow  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  according  to  statistics, 
gives  only  3,000  pounds  of  milk  annually 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
this  Chenango  County  cow  has  produced 
more  than  that  quantity  in  30  days.  Stat¬ 
ing  it  in  another  way,  this  Sherburne  cow 
has  given  124  pounds  of  milk  in  .one  day. 
or  02  quarts.  She  gave  3,300  pounds  in  30 
days,  or  1,050  quarts.  You  might  with 
equal  truth  figure  the  speed  of  Dorando, 
the  fighting  power  of  Jeffries  or  the  biain 
power  of  Daniel  Webster  as  compared  with 
“average  specimens”  of  humanity.  1  hey 
a u  Indicate  possibilities  of  greatness  hut 
they  are  not  models  for  the  physically  in¬ 
ferior.  _ _ 

SHOE  Boil  ox  a  House.  On  page  009  T 
saw  a  question  and  answer  on  cutting  oi  t 
shoe-boils  on  horses.  If  the  w  oe-boil  is 
cut  out  it  is  apt  to  return  if  the  cause  is 
not  removed.  If  your  inquirer  will  tiy  the 
following  he  will  not  have  to  do  anything 
to  the  shoe-boil  :  Get  a  piece  ot  wood  the 
width  of  the  stall,  the  wood  must  be  four 
inches  wide  and  two  to  throe  inches  thick, 
and  spike  it  down  just  four  feet  from  the 
f?ont  of  the  stall.  This  will  take  the  weight 
the  horse  off  the  shoe-boil,  and  it  will 
gradually  dry  up  and  not  come  back  as  long 
as  the  plank  is  kept  there.  J-  n-  c- 


PYAEMIC  ARTHRITIS. 

I  have  a  sick  colt.  The  colt  was  born 
April  18  doing  nicely  the  first  but  took 
sick  second  week.  I  called  a  veterinary 
who  pronounced  it  some  sort  of  joint  dis¬ 
ease  caused  by  bacteria ,  entering  at  navel. 
Some  of  its  joints  enlarge  a  little  at  times, 
it  Is  so  stiff  it  tan  hardly  git  up,  walks 
very  little,  is  constantly  costive.  1  give  it 
oil  once  a  day  besides  the  medicine  left 
by  doctor  who  tells  me  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  get  well  .  1  have  asked  him  whether 
he  ever  saved  any  with  similar  disease,  to 
which  he  gives  no  reply.  1  have  learned 
since  there  are  quite  a  few  eases  this 
Spring  in  this  locality.  My  eolt  i  sa  good 
nurser,  takes  plenty  of  the  mare’s  milk,  but 
has  no  ambition.  Are  such  eases  curable 
or  am  I  just  experimenting  on  something 
others  failed  to  do?  1  am  spending  much 
time  on  this  eoit  and  cheerlully  do  so  il 
1  think  it  will  recover.  c-  H* 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Few  colts  attacked  with  pyaemia  ( pus 
absorption  or  poisouing)  from  infection 
of  the  navel  with  filth  germs  at  birth  per- 
fectly  recover.  ThO  disease  is  easily  prevent- 
ed,  as  often  has  been  stated  by  the  writer  m 
these  columns.  The  best  treatment  we 
have  found  so  far  is  a  mixture  ot  tincture 
of  echinacea,  four  drams;  distilled  water 
to  make  half  a  pint;  dose  two  teaspoonfuls 
every  hour  at  first  and  then  less  pltcn  as 
improvement  takes  place.  Affected  joints 
should  bo  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine 
coat  by  coat  until  black  and  the  fluid  then 
drawn  off  by  aspiration.  a.  s.  a. 

1{  if.  v. — The  following  facts  regarding 
prevention  of  this  trouble  arc  taken  from 
Dr.  Alexander’s  bulletin  on  tins  subject 
issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  station. 

The  mare  in  foal  should  be  worked 
lightly  or  abundantly  exercised  every  day. 
Exercise  is  absolutely  necessary.  She 
should  occupy  a  roomy  box  stall  .  Here 
she  will  take  some  additional  exercise  and 
will  not  be  afraid  to  lie  down.  The  bed¬ 
ding  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry.  heed 
the  mare  sound,  whole  oats,  bran  ana 
mixed  or  Timothy  hay.  Avoid  moldy  hay  or 
silage,  damaged  grain,  woody,  weathered 
fodder,  dusty  or  rusty  straw,  or  hay  cou 
taining  ergot.  Let  the  work  be  light,  easy 
and  steady.  Keep  the  bowels  active  by 
feeding  bran  and  a  little  flaxseed  meal, 
carrots,  or  some  sweet  silage. 

The  marc  goes  about  340  days  with  foal. 

As  foaling  time  approaches  decrease  the 
grain  ration  and  increase  laxative  foods 
to  keep  the  bowels  acting  freely.  Const! 
nation  is  dangerous.  About  three  days 
before  foaling,  stop  working  the  mare  and 
Mace  her  in  a  prepared  box  stall  where  she 
can  be  watched  until  the  foal  is  born. 
Half  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  fo2U» 
or  about  that  time,  offer  the  mare  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  lukewarm  water  and  again  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  hours.  An  hour  after  foalin 
the  mare  may  eat  a  mash  of  steamed  oats, 
and  bran,  if  she  lias  been  accustomed  to 
such  feed  ;  otherwise  give  her  a  small  feed 
of  her  ordinary  grain  ration.  In  a  few 
davs,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  mare  and 
foal  mav  take  some  out  door  exercise  and 
iu  two  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  she  should 
have  recovered  from  foaling  and  he  taking 
her  usual  feed,  grazing  grass  and  getting 
ready  to  resume  light  work  in  harness. 

Two  14x14  foot  box  stalls  should  be 
kept  ready  for  the  use  of  mares  on  every 
farm  where  foals  are  raised.  No  mare 
should  be  allowed  to  foal  in  an  ordinary 
stall,  or  unprepared  box  stall.  Navel  and 
ioint  diseases  will  not  be  likely  to  attack 
foals  born  in  clean  places.  An  absolutely 
clean  foaling  place  is  necessary  find  should 
be  prepared  as  follows. 

Remove  and  burn  all  loose  litter,  and 
manure.  Cleanse  and  scrape  the  floor; 
then  saturate  it  with  a  hot  1-50  solution  of 
coal  tar  disinfectant.  Scrub  and  cleanse 
the  walls  with  a  similar  solution  of  coal 
tar  disinfectant;  or  a  1-1000-  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Cleanse  the  ceiling 
the  same  way  ;  then  apply  to  walls  and 
ilinq  fresh  made  lime  whitewash,  to  each 
ullon  of  which  lias  been  added  one-third 
a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime.  Cover  the 
floor  with  fresh,  dry  planing  mill  shavings 
in  preference  to  any  other  beddfiig  mateiial. 
Remove  manure  as  soon  ns  it  is  dropped. 
When  the  foal  is  born  and  the  afterbirth 
of  tlie  mare  has  come  away,  remove  the 
mare  and  foal  to  the  second  box  stall,  pre¬ 
pared  as  was  the  first.  Then  clean  out,  disin¬ 
fect  and  whitewash  the  stall  just  used  and 
put  in  fresh,  clean  dry  shavings  in  readiness 
for  the  reception  of  the  next  mare.  The 
mare  must  always  occupy  a  clean,  specially 
prepared  box-stall  and  it  should  be  perfectly 
ventilated  and  as  sunny  as  possible.  Where 
but  one  box-stall  is-  available  clean  it  out, 
burn  the  afterbirth  and  soiled  bedding,  use 
a  disinfecting  solution  freely  on  the  floor 
and  put  in  plenty  of  fresh,  dry,  clean  shav¬ 
ings  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  birth  or 
the  foal.  If  the  mare  foals  on  grass  treat 
the  foal  as  if  it  bad  been  born  in  the  stable. 
Naval  infection  is  less  liable  to  occur  on 
grass,  but  this  is  possible  and  preventive 
treatment,  therefore,  is  necessary,  no 
matter  where  the  foal  is  dropped. 

Attend  to  the  navel  cord  (umbilicus)  as 
soon  as  the  nose  of  the  foal  lias  .-eon 
cleared  of  afterbirth.  If  possible  avoid 
tying  the  navel  cord.  It  is  best  for  it  to 
break  naturally.  If  found  necessary  to  tit 
the  cord  use  a  clean,  disinfected  string.  A 
dirtv  string  may  cause  infection.  Soak 
the ‘string  in  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
lvsol  or  carbolic  acid,  or  a  1-500  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury).  Tie  the  cord  one  inch  or  a  little 
more  from  the  belly ;  then  sever  the  cord 
with  a  clean  knife.  Saturate  the  stump  of 
tin1  navel  cord  immediately,  whether  tied 
or  not.  with  the  following  disinfection  :  l’ow- 
dered  corrosive  sublimate,  two  drams;  boil¬ 
ing  water,  one  pint.  When  it  lias  cooled, 
color  the  solution  with  two  drams  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iron,  label  the  bottle  “poison”  and 
keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  children.  Repeat 
the  application  twice  a  day  until  the  cord 
shrivels  u>\  drops  off  and  no  raw  spot 
remains.  To  keep  the  solution  from  blister¬ 
ing  the  foal's  belly  smear  earbolized  vas¬ 
eline  or  unsalted  lard  around  the  navel 
before  making  the  first  application.  A  good 
way  to  use  the  solution  Is  to  put  some  of 
it  in  a  shallow,  wide-necked  bottle,  then 
hold  the  bottle  against  the  foal’s  belly  with 
the  navel  stump  immersed  so  that  it  will 
be  completely  covered  by  the  fluid.  Use 
the  solution  twice  a  day  until  the  navel  is 
perfectly  healed.  Remove  sloughing  portion 
of  the  cord  each  morning,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  allow  the  solution  to  wet  all  raw  parts 
of  the  cord. 
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AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grain 
contains  about  31%  protein, 
13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk 
economically  if  you  use  .  bran. 
One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES 
does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of 
bran,  and  saves  $14.00  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and 
many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should 
lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders’  Hand  Book  with 
tables  and  feeding  instructions. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Seneca  &  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Registered 


UPE0FF. 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
Protein  31  12% 

Carbohydrates  30-40% 

Fibre  12- 14% 


Convicts  Himself 

Put  these  common  sense  questions  to  any  agent 
who  tries  to  sell  you  a  disk-filled  or  other  com¬ 
mon,  complicated  cream  separator.  Say  to  him— 

(1)  “Are  those  disks  or  other  contraptions  in 
your  separator  intended  to  help  it  skim?”  The 
agent  will  have  to  say  “Yes." 

(2)  “Then  you  need  such  contraptions  in 
your  separator  because  it  does  not  produce  skim¬ 
ming  force  enough  to  do  the  work  properly  with¬ 
out  them?”  The  agent  will  have  to  say  *  Yes." 

(3)  “Then  a  separator  that  docs  produce 
enough  skimming  force  to  do  the  work  without 
disks  or  other  contraptions  must  be  a  better 
and  more  modern  machine  than  yours?”  The 
agent  will  have  to  say  “Yes"  or  else  evade  your 
question. 

The  agent’s  own  answers  convict  him  of  fry¬ 
ing  to  sell  an  out-of-date  machine. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

contain  neither  disks  nor  other  contrap¬ 
tions,  yet  produce 
twice  the  skim¬ 
ming  force,  skim 
faster  and  twice  as 
clean  as  common 
separators.  The 
World’s  Best. 

World’s  biggest 
separator  works. 

Sales  exceed 
most,  if  not 
all,  others 
co  m  bined. 

Probably  re¬ 
place  more 
common  sep¬ 
arators  than 
any  one  ma¬ 
ker  of  such 
m  a  c  h  i  n  es 
sells.  Write 
for  Catalog 
No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  IH.  San  Frunclico,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Con.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 

Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigfs  all  sold. 

Am  110’v  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  YamN.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES .-R'„ »" l! 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  soUH 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Bend  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marltledale,  Conn. 
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Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  G.  Whites. 


prices  &  circular 


Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,'  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
rs.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Maturo  animaln  weigh  COO  to  950  pounds.  Several  litters  thin 
spring  of  12,  13  and  II,  one  of  lf»  and  one  of  11  ao  far.  Li  item 
last  year  averaged  11. 

II.  C.  A  II.  U.  II A  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


—The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  cleatt  bone;  early 
maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


CHESHIRES 


/VIA  GAR  A  STOCK  FARM 

D°  you  need  Shropshire  or  Southdown  ^ 

the  money?  Wo  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  •  Lewiston,  New  York 

THE  RIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 
that  grow  and  maturo  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVKR  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


DUROCS 


S H  RO PS H IRES  yearling, rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FllED  VAN  \  LEE1,  LODI,  N.Y. 


INVESTMENT,  NOT  AN  EXPENSE 

The  purchase  of  a  Parsons  “  Low-Down  ” 
is  not  an  expense,  it  is  simply  an  investment  on 
which  you  get  handsome  returns  in  business  ami 
a  great  return  in  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  youi- 
self.  There  is  no  part  of  your  dairy  equipment 
which  will  add  to  your  prestige  and  reputation  as 
much  as  a  modern  up-to-date  Parsons  delivery 
outfit.  Write  for  complete  description. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

dairy  dept.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

DON’T  WAIT  to  send  for 
detailed  description,  as  the 
stock  you  would  buy  might 
be  sold;  phone  or  write 
and  we  will  meet  you  at 


Calves 
Yearlings 
Two-year-olds 
Threc-year-olds 
Cows  due  this  mo. 
Cows  due  next  mo. 


Cows  due  next  mo.  an(j  we  wifl  meet  you  at 
Cows  due  every  month,  train.  SIR  KORNDYKE 
MANOR  DEKOL,  JR.,  35135,  one  of  the  greatest 
bred  bulb  of  the  breed,  at  head  of  herd. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


‘New  Modern’ 


i  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung),  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Itros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Oo. 
53  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

" EVERYTHING  FOlt  THE  BARN” 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  tlieso  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
ami  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  ofl'er  on  some  nicely  bred  BuiJ*  Cai.vks. 
A.  A.  COUTKLYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  Do  Kol 
Burke;  dam.  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVERDALE  FA  RM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  LUNT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 

RED  CHOICE  STOCK  OF  EITHER  SEX 

Drt I  I  Pn  AT  SPRINGDALE  FARM 
rOLLCD  Prices  reasona b le 

CATTLE  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


b|  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion, 


1909-1910  MODEL 
“The  Best  Ever.” 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
Box  60.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


oni  I  1C  DIID0—  From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIl  I  U r U cheap.  NelsonBros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-A  Handsome  Jersey  Bull 

one  year  old,  perfectly  marked.  QUOQUETAUG 
FARMS,  Old  Mystic,  Conn.,  J.  M.  Jenkins,  Supt. 

rnn  o»|  C — Two  registered  Brown  Swiss  Bulls. 

rUn  CALL  one  ten  months  old,  one  five  months 
old  large  line  animals.  Write  for  price.  Address 
WILLIAM  S.  NAEGER,  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.  . 

You  Can't  Afford 

r?.  sa&gsra 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Jersey  Cows,  Heifers  &  Bulls. 

Herd  averages  1  lb.  butter  from  12  qts.  milk. 
Write  for  prices,  or,  better,  come  and  see  them 

Rumsonliill  Farm,  Rumson,  N.  J.  David  Wallace,  Su 
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JERSEY  MILK  vs.  HOLSTEIN. 

Can  a  small  Jersey  herd  make  as  good 
profit  producing  milk  to  sell  by  the  quart, 
regardless  of  quality,  as  a  Holstein  herd? 
What  will  be  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  an  average  herd  of  Jerseys  and 
an  average  herd  of  Ilolsteins?  Of  course, 
the  cost  of  feed  is  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  O.  W.  CASE. 

No,  not  if  the  milk  is  sold,  I  under¬ 
stand  the  question,  all  for  the  same  price. 
The  milk  from  an  average  herd  of  Jer¬ 
seys  should  test  about  five  per  cent  fat 
and  11  of  other  solids.  A  herd  of  aver¬ 
age  Holsteins  would  give  milk  with  about 
3J4  per  cent  fat,  and  scarce  nine  of  other 
solids.  An  annual  yield  of  6,000  pounds 
might  be  expected  from  the  former,  10,- 
000  from  the  latter.  My  experience  is 
that  it  will  take  about  the  same  amount 
of  feed  to  produce  one  as  the  other, 
what  the  Jersey  lacks  in  quantity  she 
puts  in  quality.  Th  argument  so  often 
heard  as  to  the  extra  value  of  the  larger 
amount  of  skim-milk — when  it  is  manu¬ 
factured — is  more  seeming  than  real,  for 
the  value  of  it  is  not  in  its  bulk — water 
— but  in  its  casein,  sugar  and  ash.  This 
however,  is  aside  from  the  question  at 
issue,  but  I  call  attention  to  it  in  this 
connection.  The  quart  of  Jersey  milk 
therefore  is  worth  more  intrinsically,  and 
costs  more  to  produce.  At  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  the  Holsteins 
made  a  quact  of  milk  for  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  for  a  trifle  over  .09 — average  for 
the  six  months  .3.25  per  cent  fat.  The 
Jerseys  made  a  quart  for  food  con¬ 
sumed  for  about  .12,  average  test  for  six 
months  4.79.  Of  course  feed  was  cheap¬ 
er  then  than  now,  but  the  same  relative 
proportions  would  undoubtedly  obtain. 
In  the  light  of  the  above,  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  man  is  very  foolish  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  milk  high  in  fat,  and  other 
solids,  in  competition  with  that  low  in 
the  same,  where  one  price  is  paid  for 
both.  The  change  in  the  law  lowering 
the  standard  to  11.50  per  cent  solids 
while  in  a  sense  just,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  standard  was  always  incor¬ 
rect,  from  the  fact  milk  with  12  per 
cent  total  solids,  “three  of  which  should 
be  fat,”  with  only  that  amount  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  would  not  have  to  exceed  8.75  per 
cent  of  solids  not  fat,  will  hasten  the 
day  when  milk  will  be  sold  and  paid  for 
for  what  it  really  contains,  as  is  a  bushel 
of  grain.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
the  standard  abolished,  then  it  would  be 
up  to  every  man  to  produce  pure  milk, 
and  the  price  would  always  be  according 
to  the  quality.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  Jersey,  and 
against  the  Holstein.  I  keep  neither, 
and  believe  each  is  of  equal  value  in 
her  particular  place,  and  for  her  proper 
purpose.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Yes  and  No! 

Explain  contradiction?  I  visited  a 
Jersey  dairy  herd  this  week,  producing 
and  retailing  their  product;  they  are 
selling  out  after  15  years.  Their  farm 
looks  good,  buildings  average  farm  con¬ 
dition,  earth  floors,  low  ceiling,  old 
wooden  mangers,  plenty  bedding,  cattle 
fairly  clean.  Splendid  tile  silo.  A  clover 
country  apparently.  A  good  market  in 
a  large  (40,000  population)  manufac¬ 
turing  town  of  high  wages,  four  miles 
away  on  good  roads.  What  was  evi¬ 
dently  wrong?  First,  poor  dairy  cattle. 
(Now,  remember,  all  Jerseys  arc  not 
good  Jerseys;  all  black-and-white  cattle 
are  not  high-class  Holsteins,  and  so  on). 
Not  more  than  four  in  that  30  head  of 
milking  cows  were  even  second-class 
dairy  cows.  Second,  run  down,  as  tu¬ 
berculosis  was  seemingly  rampant,  and 
he  did  not  sell  his  herd  with  tuberculin 
test  guarantee — showing  he  at  least  had 
his  suspicions.  Your  inquirer  cannot 
make  money  with  a  poor  herd  of  any 
breed,  and  he  is  foolish  to  sell  milk 
where  quality  does  not  count.  If  his 
market  will  pay  for  quality,  he  should 
select  his  breed  accordingly.  Of  course, 
as  a  lover  of  the  Jersey,  I  would  refer 
to  what  she  has  done  in  public  tests, 
both  in  production  and  cost  of  mainten- 
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ance.  The  experiment  stations,  o'n  their 
own  grounds,  are  doing  good  work. 
But  any  test  should  be  of  every  milking 
and  Babcock  tests  of  each  lot,  although 
1  have  had  a  demonstration  this  week 
that  surprised  me.  Our  club  appointed 
me  as  tester  for  an  authenticated  seven- 
day  test.  Using  on  the  fifth  milking  the 
last  of  my  acid,  I  got  a  new  lot  The 
sixth  test  jumped  nearly  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  Doubting  it,  I  made  a  four- 
bottle  test  of  next  milking,  and  that 
went  one-tenth  per  cent  higher.  This 
shows,  to  my  mind,  how  the  Babcock 
is  sometimes  'blamed  for  mistakes  that 
are  the  operator’s.  What  is  a  good 
cow?  One  that,  at  six  years  old,  will 
give  on  poor  pasture,  no  hay,  and  16 
pounds  a  day  of  equal  parts  of  Alfalfa 
meal,  bran  and  corn  chop — not  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  by  long  odds,  the  expert 
saves — 266  pounds  milk  containing  12.92 
pounds  fat  in  seven  days.  Now  this 
is  a  seven-year-old  Jersey  of  unfashion¬ 
able  breeding,  about  900  pounds  weight, 
good  udder  and  long,  well-placed  teats.  A 
family  cow,  cared  for  by  a  man  who  is 
not  even  a  good  feeder,  and  his  boss 
knows  less  about  cows.  To  answer  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  let  anyone  figure 
the  profit  or  loss,  and  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion.  Then  let  the  Guernsey  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  Holstein  people  blow  their 
horns.  r.  f.  shannon. 


VALUE  OF  TESTING  FOR  ADVANCED 
REGISTRY. 

In  addition  to  the  registers  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  maintained  by  the  live  stock 
associations,  the  leading  dairy  breeds  of 
this  country  have  advanced  registers. 
For  admission  to  the  advanced  registers 
is  required  the  production  of  a  certain 
amount  of  butter  fat,  or  milk  and  butter 
fat.  The  requirements  vary  with  the 
breeds,  and  usually  with  age  up  to  five 
years,  after  which  there  is  no  increase. 
The  direct  value  is  to  the  breeder  and 
purchaser  of  purebred  stock.  With  au¬ 
thenticated  records  and  pedigrees  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  breeder’s  statements,  the 
buyer  is  better  able  to  judge  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  desirable.  And  because  he  is  able 
to  furnish  accurate  figures  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  cattle,  the  breeder  is  able  to 
get  better  prices  for  his  stock.  A  far¬ 
mer  writes,  “I  find  I  can  get  much  more 
money  for  my  calves  if  their  dams  have 
advanced  registry  records,  even  if  they 
don’t  much  more  than  qualify.”  Aside 
from  this,  however,  the  publication  of 
official  and  semi-official  records  has  stim¬ 
ulated  the  dairy  breeding  of  the  country, 
and  has  resulted  in  untold  improvement. 

L.  K.  DAVIES. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will 
award  special  premiums  as  follows  to  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  cattle  exhibited  at  the  fairs 
na  lin'd  below  : 

Class  1. — Grand  champion  bull,  exhibited 
by  breeder.  Gold  medal  (value  .$20),  suit¬ 
ably  inscribed. 

Class  2. — Grand  champion  female,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  her  breeder.  Gold  medal  (value 
$20),  suitably  inscribed. 

Class  3. — Cow  having  accepted  record  in 
authenticated  test  for  one  year,  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  Club,  which  is 
awarded  the  highest  number  of  counts,  on 
the  basis  of  100  for  perfect,  by  the  official 
judge  at  such  show,  by  adding  to  the 
counts  allowed  for  conformation  one  count 
for  each  20  pounds  of  butter-fat  produced 
by  the  cow  in  one  year  over  and  above  the 
minimum  required  at  her  age,  no  cow  scored 
on  conformation  under  80  per  cent  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  award.  First,  $30;  second,  $20; 
third  $10. 

Class  4. — Four  females  over  one  year,  the 
get  of  one  sire,  three  of  which  must  be  in 
milk,  exhibited  by  the  breeder.  First,  -(>40; 
second,  $30 ;  third,  $20. 

The  committee  has  decided  to  offer  the 
above  premiums  in  1910  at  Brockton  Fair, 
Massachusetts ;  Illinois  State  Fair,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fair,  Michigan  State  Fair,  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Fair,  New  York  State  Fair, 
Ohio  State  Fair,  Oregon  State  Fair,  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  Fair,  Texas  State  Fair,  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Fair.  Virginia  State  Fair,  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Fair  and  the  National  Jersey 
Show,  Shelby ville,  Ky.  At  Indiana  State 
Fair  $150  in  prizes  are  offered  for  a  48- 
hour  butter  contest,  open  to  all  Jerseys, 
under  the  supervision  of  I’urdue  Univer¬ 
sity.  For  the  National  Dairy  Show  $1,200 
have  been  appropriated  for  an  exhibit  of 
Jersey  cattle,  under  charge  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Fairs.  At  this  show  the  Club  also 
sets  up  a  Student’s  Judging  Trophy  (a  sil¬ 
ver  cup  costing  $107),  awarded  the  best 
team  from  an  agricultural  college  in  judg¬ 
ing  Jerseys,  and  offers  a  scholarship  in 
post-graduate  dairy  husbandry  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  winning  team.  At  the 
New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass.,  $100 
in  cash  prizes  are  offered.  At  the  Alabama 
State  Fair  $100  in  cash  prizes  are  offered. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Moon  Blindness. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  disease  some 
people  call  pink  eye ;  it  started  about  a 
year  ago.  The  eyes  run,  and  after  a  few 
days  a  white  scum  comes  over  the  eye¬ 
ball,  and  the  horse  gets  better.  Then  it 
gets  worse  again.  Is  there  any  help? 

r.  s. 

The  disease  is  “moon  blindness”  (periodic 
ophthalmia),  and  it  is  incurable.  Blind¬ 
ness  of  one  or  both  eyes  will  be  the  result 
after  several  attacks.  This  may  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  giving  one  dram  of  iodide  of 
potash  in  the  drinking  water  night  and 
morning  at  time  of  an  attack,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  the  eyes  clear  up.  At  same 
time,  keep  eyes  covered  with  a  soft  cloth 
to  be  kept  wet  with  a  lotion  composed  of 
half  a  dram  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  with  10 
drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of 
cold  water.  Affected  marcs  or  stallions 
should  not  be  used  for  breeding,  as  the 
disease  is  considered  hereditary,  a.  s.  a. 

Founder. 

I  have  a  large  sorrel  horse  13  years  old 
that  has  been  used  on  farm  and  road  since 
I  have  had  him,  about  five  years.  About 
a  year  ago  he  began  to  lame,  and,  at 
spells  has  been  very  lame  since.  There  are 
times  when  he  doesn’t  limp  or  show  the 
least  signs  of  lameness  for  different  lengths 
of  time,  but  most  of  the  time  he  is  stiff. 
It  is  in  his  fore  legs,  one  man  says  in  his 
feet,  and  my  blacksmith  says  it  is  in 
shoulder.  lie  will  act  as  if  his  fore  legs 
were  made  of  kindling  wood,  and  was 
afraid  they  would  break.  He  seems  to  be 
tender  in  trying  to  move  his  foot  ahead. 
At  his  worst,  he  humps  all  feet  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  appears  to  put  as  much  weight 
on  hind  legs  as  possible.  I  have  used  him 
on  farm  and  road  whether  lame  or  not,  but 
for  two  months  back  I  have  kept  him  on 
farm  most  of  the  time,  probably  working 
on  fields  three  days  per  week.  About  six 
years  ago  he  was  brought  from  New  York 
to  be  placed  in  the  country  as  he  was 
“tender  forward,  from  steady  pavement 
work,”  as  the  stablemen  called  it.  We  are 
feeding  ground  oats  and  little  cornmeal, 
12  quarts  per  day.  He  is  generally  hearty, 
but,  once  in  a  while,  he  will  not  clean 
up  his  box.  J.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

Clip  the  hair  from  both  fore  coronets 
(hoof  heads)  and  blister  repeatedly  with 
cerate  of  cantharides  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  weeks.  Let  him  stand  on  wet  clay 
stall  floor  during  daytime,  or  run  out  on 
grass  when  blister  is  not  acting.  If  it  is 
chronic  lamiuitis  (founder)  as  we  suspect, 
this  may  do  some  good,  but  it  will  not 
prove  wholly  curable.  If  it  is  navicular 
disease  unnerving  is  the  only  recourse. 
That  removes  the  lameness,  but  of  course 
does  not  cure  the  disease  of  the  navicular 
bones.  a.  s.  a. 

Ringworm;  Anthrax. 

1.  I  have  several  heifers  that  have  cir¬ 
cular  places  on  their  heads  and  neck 
where  the  hair  has  come  out  and  a  whitish 
crust  forms.  One  heifer  has  five  such 
places.  What  will  cure  and  stop  it?  2. 
One  of  my  heifers  died  without  any  illness 
that  I  noticed;  after  death  there  was  a 
bloody  froth  discharged  from  the  nostrils. 
She  was  out  to  pasture.  What  wfas  the 
probable  cause?  g.  w.  n. 

New  York. 

1.  Ringworm,  due  to  the  vegetable  para¬ 
site  known  as  “trieophyton  tonsurans,”  is 

present,  and  usually  subsides  when  cattle 
are  turned  on  pasture.  Scrub  and  scrape 
each  spot  tree  from  scales.  When  dry 
rub  In  Iodine  ointment  and  repeat  each 
other  day  until  cured.  2.  The  issue  of 
blood  from  the  nostrils  and  the  suddenness 
of  the  death  indicates  that  dread  disease, 
“anthrax,”  which  is  communicable  and  fatal 
to  other  animals  and  also  to  man.  The 
carcase  should  be  dug  up  and  burned  or 
covered  deeply  with  quicklime.  The  grave 
should  be  fenced  around  to  keep  other 
cattle  away,  and  if,  as  is  likely,  the  death 
occurred  on  low\  wet  pasture  along  a  creek, 
lake  or  pond,  that  pasture  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  this  season.  The  disease  is  incurable 
and  its  presence  necessitates  quarantine 
of  the  farm  by  the  State  authorities,  who 
should  be  notified,  l’rotection  against  the 
disease  is  had  by  vaccination  with  anti¬ 
anthrax  vaccine ;  this  only  is  used  under 
supervision  of  the  graduate  veterinarian 
where  the  disease  has  appeared.  Notify 
the  State  authorities  (local  health  officer 
and  State  veterinarian)  if  another  case 
occurs.  a.  s.  a. 


STOP  YOUR 
LAMB 


-  i 


/Don’t  Let  Worms 
/  Kill  Them  Off 

M  I’ll  save  your  lambs — I’ll  save 
your  sheep  —  I’ll  improve  your 
flock  to  such  a  degree  you  will 
marvel  at  the  change.  I  have  seen 


f)1 


The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner 

do  this  so  often  —  seen  it  almost  bring 
the  dead  back  to  life  —  that  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  offering  to  feed  your  sheep 
— your  lambs  or  your  hogs,  horses  and 
cattle  for  <H)  days  to  prove  its  wonder¬ 
ful  merit,  before  you  pay  a  cent  Just 
read  this  letter: 

“My  Iambs  were  so  sick  with  worms  they 
could  hardly  walk.  One  of  them  was  nearly 
dead.  I  never  expected  it  would  live.  After 
feeding  them  8al-Vet  they  got  better  and 
all  are  well  and  lively  now.*' 

S.  Y.  THORNTON,  Blackwater.  Mo. 

Send  No  Money 

Sal-Vet  is  a  wonder  worker,  a  medi¬ 
cated  salt  that  cleans  out  the  worms — 
aids  digestion — puts  stock  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  Costs  but  little,  and  I 
prove  it  does  all  I  claim  before  you 
pay.  Fill  in  the  coupon— don’t  delay. 

\  Sidney  R.  FeU,  Pres. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  COMPANY 
Dept „  R.N.Y,  Cleveland,  O. 

Prices:  40  lbs.  $3.2S  :  100  Ihs.  fS.00;  ZOO  ibs. 

.  $9.00;  300  llis.  $13. OJ;  S00  lbs.  $21. (.0^*^ 
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WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  ROOK. 

Quick  Seller.  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPLiEltS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


MONTKOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Endorsed  by  all  users  over  21  years.  Eire 
&  Storm  proof.  Ornamental,  Inexpensive. 
Catalog  free.  Mouiros.  Camden,  K,  J. 


This  Cooler 
Requires  No  Attention 


whatever  after  the 
flow  of  milk  and 
water  Is  once 
started.  The 

“Bestov” 
Milk 
Cooler 

cools  and  aerates 
milk  quickly,  abso¬ 
lutely  removing  all 
undesirable  odors. 
It  is  well  made  and 
durable,  and  very 
reasonable  in  price. 
Write  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  II  describing 
a  full  line  of  snp- 
plies  for  the  dairy. 

Dairtmms  Supplt  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  Lansdowni,  Pa. 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A . 

Makers  of  Quality  f cods 


jTwm 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Mother,  sister  and  myself  each  invested  a 
dollar  in  I£.  G.  Lewis’s  bank  in  1905.  We 
could  get  nothing  out  of  them.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  sent  for  it  again  and  they 
sent  us  a  check  for  the  $3,  but  no  interest. 
We  were  glad  to  get  the  .$3  back.  No 
more  schemers’  banks  foC  us.  1  think 
the  discussion  in  Tun  K.  N.-Y.  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  remittance  at  this  time,  as  he 
gave  us  no  attention  before. 

New  York.  subscribed 

When  the  account  is  small  enough 
and  likely  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Lewis’s 
scheme  of  collecting  new  money,  he 
seems  to  be  willing  to  make  settlements. 
In  other  words,  he  has  an  eye  out  for 
business,  and  if  settlement  of  a  $3  claim 
will  bring  him  a  new  $10  account  he 
thinks  the  $3  well  invested.  But  what¬ 
ever  his  reasons  we  are  willing  to  give 
him  credit  for  the  little  money  that  he 
grudgingly  pays  back.  We  yet  have 
about  $20,000  in  claims,  and  we  would 
like  to  get  these  settled. 

I  received  this  morning  a  check  for 
$11.70  from  the  Globe  Association,  which  I 
do  not  think  I  would  have  obtained  only 
for  you.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
and  enclose  check  for  ‘one-half  the  amount 
as  I  promised.  (I  do  not  think  they  love 
you  very  much.)  The  enclosed  letter  will 
explain.  w.  H.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

No;  they  do  not  love  The  R.  N.-Y. 
over  much.  We  do  not  expect  any 
rogue  anywhere  to  love  The  R.  N.-Y. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  none  does.  Those 
who  enjoy  the  special  privilege  of  graft 
on  the  public  either  through  politics  or 
business  do  not  love  any  agency  that 
interferes  with  their  privileges.  As  we 
can  accept  no  pay  for  this  work,  we 
have  credited  this  friend’s  subscription 
account  with  the  amount  of  his  check, 
$5.85.  The  letter  referred  to  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  complimentary  to  papers  that 
criticise  the  Globe  Association,  and  its 
fake  methods. 

I  enclose  you  receipt  which  tells  its  own 
story.  A  15-pound  casting  shipped  to  me 
from  the  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  cost 
me  $1.45.  It  is  explained  by  the  agent 
that  the  charge  was  90  cents  to  Pittsburg 
and  55  cents  from  there  here !  1  needed 

the  casting  and  so  paid  the  charge. 

Maryland.  M.  d. 

After  a  long  correspondence  we 
forced  the  admission  that  there  was  an 
overcharge  on  this  shipment;  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  rebate  the  princely  sum  of  20 
cents.  This  leaves  the  charge  yet  over 
eight  cents  per  pound,  or  more  than 
enough  per  pound  to  carry  a  200-pound 
man  over  the  same  distance  in  a  parlor 
car.  Express  rates  are  high  because  the 
railroads  give  express  companies  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  business.  They  do  it  be¬ 
cause  the  directors  of  the  railroads  who 
make  the  bargains  control  the  express 
companies,  and  profit  by  their  earnings. 
And  farmers  send  the  representatives  of 
these  companies  to  make  laws  for  every¬ 
body. 

April  6,  1900,  I  shipped  Thomas  Bing¬ 
ham  &  Co.,  West  Washington  Market,  New 
York  City,  via  United  States  Express  Co., 
one  dressed  calf,  which  they  claim  they 
never  received.  I  sent  Bingham  &  Co.  the 
express  receipt,  but  they  claim  they  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  from  the  express 
company.  Will  you  see  why  they  will  not 
pay  the  claim?  D.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  been  after  this  calf  just  one 
year.  Bingham  &  Co.  have  been  rather 
indifferent  about  it  all  along.  First  they 
said  they  never  received  it.  Then  the 
express  company  showed  receipt  for  it. 
After  that  Bingham  &  Co.  discovered 
that  they  had  received  it,  but  alleged  that 
it  has  been  seized  with  some  other  ship¬ 
ments  by  the  city  health  authorities. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  bring  suit, 
and,  of  course,  the  shipper  could  not 
come  to  New  York  to  collect  through 
the  courts  for  a  calf.  When  shipped  it 
was  a  veal  nearly  four  weeks  old.  It  is 
of  course  a  total  loss  to  the  shipper.  It 
is  one  of  the  cases  where  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  failed  to  secure  returns.  In  that 
sense  Bingham  &  Co.  have  succeeded  in 
defeating  our  object.  We  leave  it  to 
the  future  to  decide  whether  their  vic¬ 
tory  was  worth  the  cost. 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  'John  A.  Ilertel  Co.,  77  Summer 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  also  of  Chicago,  Ill.? 
They  offer  my  daughter  $2.25  per  day  for 
GO  days’  time  during  school  vacation  for 
representing  their  company,  selling  the 
book,  “Beautiful  Stories  from  Shakespeare.” 
if  more  are  sold  to  be  40  cents  on  a  dollar, 
but,  the  $2.25,  is  guaranteed  no  matter  what 
they  make,  so  long  as  they  live  up  to  the 
terms.  READER.. 

The  house  has  a  good  enough  financial 
rating ;  but  they  make  a  contract  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  live 
up  to  in  all  details.  What  the  contract 
obliges  you  to  do  is  really  to  buy  their 
books  and  sell  them  on  commission. 
The  commission  or  profits  count  on  your 
salary  as  you  go  along.  True,  if  this 
does  not  amount  to  the  salary,  they  guar¬ 
antee  at  end  of  the  period  to  make  up  the 
difference,  if  you  live  strictly  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  but  they  would 


probably  claim  that  you  broke  the  con¬ 
tract  by  not  working  every  day  or  just 
the  required  number  of  days,  and  they 
would  deny  the  claim  for  salary.  Such 
contracts  and  correspondence  sound 
very  good ;  but  when  you  get  to  the 
bottom  of  all  of  them,  it  simply  means 
that  they  engage  an  agent  to  sell  on  com¬ 
mission  and  always  require  a  remittance 

from  you  in  advance. 

• 

I  received  your  remittance  of  $8.25  to 
cover  the  Walter  Wheatley  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  matter.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the 
case  and  will  be  glad  to  render  any  ser¬ 
vice  which  may  be  in  my  power. 

New  York.  c.  R.  w. 

This  was  for  a  shipment  of  quinces  in 
1907.  Mr.  Wheatley  wrote  in  October 
that  the  quinces  sold  for  $1  per  basket, 
and  suggested  other  shipments.  The 
returns  were  made  at  75  cents.  Later 
he  wrote  that  he  returned  exactly  what 
he  got  for  them,  and  that  they  sold  at 
top  of  the  market.  We  put  in  the  claim 
for  25  cents  a  basket  because  of  his 
October  letter,  and  it  was  paid. 

Two  years  ago  this  Spring  I  sent  a 
order  to  W.  It.  Curtiss  &  Co.,  of  Itunsom- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  for  GOO  day-old  chicks  at  10 
cents  each,  sending  them  a  chock  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  same.  The  chicks  came  in  four 
boxes,  some  of  the  boxes  in  bad  order  and 
222  chicks  missing.  I  have  written  Curtiss 
&  Co.  a  number  of  times,  and  they  refuse  to 
make  good,  as  they  say  it:  was  the  fault  of 
the  express  company.  The  express  com¬ 
pany  also  refuses  to  pay  the  damages,  say¬ 
ing  the  chicks  were  not  properly  packed, 
and  that  the  shortage  was  noted  when  the 
chicks  arrived  at  Pittsburg.  Is  there  any 
way  to  bring  either  the  express  company  or 
Curtiss  &  Co.  to  time?  I  think  it  was  the 
American  Express  Company  who  took  these 
chicks  as  far  as  Pittsburg.  It  rather  seems 
to  me  that  when  a  man  pays  for  a  thing 
and  does  not  get  it  he  has  good  cause  to 
think  lie  is  not  being  used  just  right. 

Pennsylvania.  k.  t.  m. 

Now  note  the  similarity  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  complaint : 

In  November,  1908,  I  ordered  a  box  of 
day-old  chicks  from  W.  H.  Curtiss  &  Co., 
Itansomville,  N.  Y.  The  shipment  was  made 
on  November  18,  and  reached  Wilmington 
on  November  22.  All  of  the  chickens  were 
either  dead  or  dying,  the  shipment  being 
entirely  worthless.  The  package  came  in 
very  fair  shape,  making  it  difficult  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  claim  against  the  express  com¬ 
panies  for  damage  in  transit.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  Messrs.  Curtiss  &  Co.,  in  an 
effort  to  ascertain  why  they  routed  the 
shipment  via  Cincinnati  instead  of  via  New 
York  City,  stating  to  them  that  the  express 
via  New  York  City  would  have  been  consid¬ 
erably  lower,  and  the  time  consumed  would 
not  have  been  more  than  two  days,  whereas 
the  routing  via  Cincinnati  consumed  four 
days’  time.  They  gave  me  very  little  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  matter,  and  have  never 
seemed  to  care  wihch  way  the  shipment  was 
routed,  so  long  as  they  had  received  remit¬ 
tance  to  cover  the  shipment,  and  they  have 
never  volunteered  to  make  good  the  loss  in 
any  way,  having  simply  left  it  to  the  ex¬ 
press  companies,  stating  that  the  fact  of 
the  chickens  being  dead  was  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  had  been  badly  handled  by 
the  express  companies.  We  then  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  express  companies  with 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  claim  with  them, 
and  it  developed  that  the  express  company 
carried  the  goods  to  Cincinnati  in  order  to 
got  a  longer  haul,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  shipment  would  be  destroyed. 

I  finally  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  en¬ 
deavored  to  secure  settlement  from  the  ex¬ 
press  companies.  They  were  unable  to  do 
this  and  advised  me  that  a  suit  in  court 
would  be  my  only  way  of  obtaining  redress 
from  the  express  companies.  The  value  of 
the  shipment  was  not  large  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  cost  involved  in  litigation,  and  I 
dropped  the  matter  entirely.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  place  the  matter  before  the 
public  in  one  or  two  poultry  journals,  but 
all  of  whom  appear  to  be  afraid  to  take  the 
matter  up.  I  congratulate  you  on  having 
the  courage  to  place  such  matters  as  this 
before  your  readers  so  they  can  judge  for 
themselves  with  whom  to  place  their  orders. 

North  Carolina.  E.  P.  w. 

We  utterly  failed  to  get  any  redress 
in  either  of  these  cases  from  Curtiss  ix 
Company  or  from  the  American  Express 
Company.  Curtiss  &  Company  offer 
to  refill  the  orders  at  half  price,  and 
ask  us  if  we  do  not  consider  that  fair. 
We  told  them  frankly  we  did  not.  After 
one  such  experience  what  assurance 
would  they  have  that  the  second^  lot 
would  not  be  dead  or  dying  also?  Such 
an  offer  of  adjustment  can  only  produce 
additional  disappointment  and  disgust. 
The  American  Express  turned  the  ship- 
men  over  to  the  Wells-Fargo  Express 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  agent  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  company  says  a  large  number  of  the 
chicks  were  then  dead  or  dying  and  that 
the  boxes  were  too  small,  with  no  means 
of  sufficient  air  reaching  the  chicks. 
Other  boxes  were  provided  and  the 
chicks  forwarded  in  them.  They  say  a 
similar  shipment  would  not  be  accepted 
at  Ransomville;  and  give  it  as  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Humane  Society  would 
make  trouble  if  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  shipment. 

Curtiss  &  Co.  got  their  money  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  both  shipments,  and  ffom  the 
correspondence  and  reports  they  seemed 
to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  case 
afterwards.  They  did  not  pack  with 
proper  care,  nor  ship  over  the  shortest 
route,  nor  use  any  great  diligence  in 
trying  to  get  any  redress  frofn  the  ex¬ 
press  company.  They  were  probably 


consciolis  of  their  own  share  in  the  re-’ 
sponsibility.  The  express  companies 
absolutely  refuse  to  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  young  chicks  in  transit;  and  the 
only  protection  is  to  have  the  shipper 
guarantee  safe  delivery,  and  to  know 
that  he  is  responsible  before  sending 
the  check. 

United  Wireless  Telegraph  Company. 

American  De  Forrest  Wireless  Company. 

Amalgamated  Wireless. 

Wireless  Securities  Company. 

Greater  New  York  Securities  Company. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  about  these  companies ; 
and  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  keep 
our  people  from  investing  in  them.  The 
history  of  these  filled  two  columns  in 
the  city  papers  last  week  after  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Federal  authorities  for  a  charge 
of  using  the  mail  to  defraud.  Some  of 
them  are  in  jail  and  others  under  heavy 
bond.  The  inspectors  found  $400,000 
of  assets ;  and  evidence  that  $20,000,000 
had  been  collected  on  the  sale  of  the 
stock  from  28,000  investors.  Compar¬ 
ing  this  issue  of  stock  with  the  real 
assets,  the  stock  which  sold  for  from 
$7.50  to  $50  a  share,  was  actually  worth 
one  twenty-fifth  of  a  cent  per  share.  It 
was  sold  to  individuals,  and  these  cer¬ 
tificates  were  not  transferable  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1911,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
sold  until  then,  while  the  officers  sold 
their  shares  freely,  and  one  of  them 
made,  it  is  asserted,  $5,000,000,  and  an¬ 
other  $10,000,000,  and  still  other  officers 
profited  proportionately.  As  we  told 
our  people  from  the  start,  it  never  was 
anything  but  a  stock- jobbing  scheme. 
The  minutes  of  a  recent  meeting  shows 
that  President  Wilson  reported  placing 
400,000  shares  of  his  holdings  in 
the  treasury  and  sold  it  at  about  $50  a 
share,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  his  board  of  directors.  It  was  an 
act  that  a  minister  described  as  a  “mag¬ 
nanimous  and  noble  action,”  as  recorded 
in  the  minutes.  Of  course,  he  managed 
to  appropriate  the  proceeds. 

The  stock  was  arbitrarily  advanced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  promoters 
from  $7.50  to  $50  per  share.  People 
were  urged  to  buy  before  each  advance, 
and  did  so.  The  arbitrary  restriction 
on  the  transfer  of  these  sold  shares  kept 
them  out  of  the  way  and  gave  the  offi¬ 
cers  the  opportunity  to  flood  the  coun¬ 
try  with  their  own  stock.  The  people 
were  told  that  the  company  was  doing 
a  profitable  business  and  as  the  stock 
kept  advancing  the  investors  felt  safe. 
Of  course,  there  was  practically  no  busi¬ 
ness,  and  what  there  was,  was  kept  up 
for  effect,  and  at  a  great  loss.  When  the 
stock  was  advancing  some  of  our  best 
friends  while  expressing  confidence  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  generally,  thought  that 
just  in  this  case  we  were  mistaken.  We 
hope  none  of  them  went  against  our  ad¬ 
vice. 

You  will  note  a  certain  similarity  in 
the  above  with  such  schemes  as  Tele¬ 
post,  American  Farm  Company,  Ellis 
Kornit  Company,  real  estate  debentures, 
various  publishing  company  bonds, 
stocks  and  certificates,  and  in  the  varied 
and  numerous  schemes  of  E.  G.  Lewis. 
Look  for  big  and  extravagant  promises 
of  profit  for  you,  coupled  with  a  request 
for  your  cash,  and  you  will  find  the  faker 
or  crook  at  the  other  end  of  the  deal. 
The  bigger  the  promise  the  surer  you 
are  of  the  rogue.  j.  j.  d. 


Mapes’  Hen-Lie e-Wax 

Has  been  such  a  boon  to  mo  and  my  liens  that  1 
docidod  to  place  it  on  the  market.  One  application 
a  yoar  to  the  perches  has  given  me  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  mites.  Write  for  particulars. 

O.  VV.  MAPES.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
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Just  Two  Kinds  of 

Cream  Separators 

The 

DE  LAVAL 

And  The  Others 

Simply  stated,  there  are  JUST 
T  WO  KINDS  of  Centrifugal 
Cream  Separators,  the  improved 
I)E  LAVAL  of  today  and  the 
dozen  other“copies”, “imitations”, 
“substitutes”, “just-as-g-ood”  and 
“near”  separators,  some  a  little 
cheaper  made  and  more  inferior 
than  the  others  bu  t all  merely  util¬ 
izing  one  or  another  of  the  expired 
DE  LAVAL  patents  and  cast-oif 
types  of  construction  of  ten  to 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago. 

If  you  want  the  BEST,  that  will 
saveits  cost  over  any  of  the  others 
every  year  and  last  five  or  ten 
times  as  long,  you  can  but  choose 
theDELAVAL.  If  for  any  reason 
you  want  something  different, 
shut  your  eyes,  buy  the  cheapest, 
and  get  your  own  separator  ex¬ 
perience  quickest. 

That’s  really  the  whole  Cream 
Separator  story  told  in  the  fewest 
words  possible. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


166-107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  8T. 

CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FR ANCI6CO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCE88  8T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


Get  Book  on  “ BRECO ” 

Write  Now— Samples  Free —  Rubber  Roofing 
Book  Free,  Direct  from  fac-  Freight  Prepaid 
tory-$1.36-#1.86— $2.26  per  Roll.  Freight 
paid  to  west  boundary  llneMlnn.,.lowa,Mo.  and 
north  of  south  line  Tenn.  ltellable 
high  quality.  Guaranteed  water¬ 
proof;  firo-reslstlng;  durable. 

The  Brecse  Bros.  Co. 

Roofing  D«pi.  11  .Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Equipping  dairies,  large  and  small,  with  the 
latest  improved  labor-saving  and  money-making 
utensils  is  our  specialty.  Send  dimensions  of 
room  and  results  desired  and  our  experts  will 
relieve  you  of  the  intricate  details  and  send  you 
a  detailed  statement  of  equipment  and  cost. 
References  furnished.  Write  us  to-day. 

WISNER  MFG.  CO..  Established  1839 
230 -ft  Greenwich  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LAKEHILL  FARM. 

W.  H.  THACIIKR 

For  real  bargains  in  young  stock  and  yearlings  in 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  write 
to  us.  Stock  bred  from  the  finest,  under  the  best  of 
conditions;  large,  vigorous  and  pure  white.  Some 
promising  March  hatched  dockerels  now  *1.00  each. 
Prices  of  other  stock  on  application.  Address  all 
communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Mgr..  Hillside,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

350  acres  dovotod  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  8c.  EACH 


Catalog:  telling  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  chicks,  also  about  diseases 
free.  If  more 
than  4  chicks 
to  each  100 you 
buy  are  dead 
when  reaching 
your  express 
office,  I  will 
make  good  the 
Iosh.  Chicks  hardy. 

C.  M.  Lauvcr,  Box  73,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  3NT  3D 

PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YEARLINGS 

AT  BARGAIN  F’RICES 

TO  MAKE  R  ()  O  M 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


OH  ■■  —  llviuu.llul  DU.  UlUlil"  VVUIU,  » 

v  v  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  for  sale 
each.  J.  L.  ELLIOTT,  Flomington,  N.  J. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA,  PA. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

QllklMCQ  nilPIfC  for  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
nUNNtn  LIU  lino  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  153,  Snuthold  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 


Van  Alstyne’s  R,  I.  RedS'SKSSS 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production,  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Woedsport.  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  B.  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyandottos, 
R.  1.  Rods,  Single  and  Rose  Comb.  THE  it.  &  0. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  O.  Box  833,  Stamford,  Conn. 


DARLINGTON  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  ROCKS  exclusively;  better  than  ever;  no 
incubators  or  brooders  used  The  natural  way. 
Fine,  healthy  stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5  por  100; 
Fishel  and  Van"  Orsdale  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JAMES  T.  JONES,  Darlington,  Md. 


FnG°  STRAIN  S,  C.W.  LEGHORN 

brooding  stock  for  sale.  Also  yearling  S.O.  It.  I. 
Iteds.  Low  prices  to  make  room  for  growingpullets. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  ItAMSKY,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

i -  each .  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns.  Free  range  selected  stock.  Can 
furnish  in  any  number.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R. 
STONE,  Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staalsburg-on-Hiidson,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  1.50  ©  8.00 
S'n.,  20-qt.  carrier...  .50  ©2.00 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  1.00  ©  1.50 

White,  bbl . 75  @  1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

broilers,  lb . 27  ®  .28 

Fowls . IS  ©  .lv 

Roosters . ll»4@  .12 

Ducks . 12  ©  .14 

Geese . 09  ®  .11 

Turkeys . 10  ®  .14 

DRKS8KD  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Fey . 

.17 

i d )  .18 

.20® 

.22 

Common  to  Good _ 

.15 

@  .16 

.18© 

.19 

Chickens,  rousting _ 

.22 

©  .2-1 

.23® 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

«  .21 

.19® 

.22 

Common  Run . 

.14 

«  .16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.28 

©  .83 

Fowls . 

.14 

K  .la 

18® 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

@  .19 

Squabs,  doz . 

1 .50 

(4  5.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs.. 

5.25 

fit)  8.10 

Hulls . . 

4.40 

©  5.25 

Cows . 

2.(0 

id  6.(  0 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

t*>  50 

to  8.75 

Culls . 

©  6.00 

Sheep,  iou  lbs . 

8.  (1 

©  4.25 

Lambs . 

fit  8.oU 

Hogi . . 

©  9.8J 

GRAIN 


Wlieut,  No.  1,  Nortb’n 

Spring,  bn .  1  20 

No.  2,  Red .  LUO 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .07  ©  .69 
Outs,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .44  ©  .4  i 

Rye . 75  ©  .si! 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  11.00 


per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ©  22.50 

No.  2 . 19  00  ©  20.50 

No.  3 . 17.00  ©  18  50 

Clover  Mix e<1 . 12.00  ©  1910 

Clover . 10.00  ©  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  to  10.00 

Straw,  Rye . 9.00  ©  10.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ©  9.00 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Strawberuies.-  Receipts  from  nearby  are 
about  over,  the  best  berries  now  coming 


from  up-river  and  western  New  York,  some 
of  the  latter  bringing  upwards  of  15  cents. 
Fair  to  good  run  from  live  to  10  cents. 

Apple  Exports. — A  statistician  who  has 
figured  the  matter  out  says  that  during  the 
past  season  2,190,000  barrels  of  apples 
were  shipped  to  Europe  from  the  United 
States  aud  Canada.  The  port  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  shipped  nearly  as  many  apples 
as  New  York  and  Boston  together. 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
July  t  191(1.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought, 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail"  is  rather 
an  Indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  loss  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deni¬ 
ms  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTK.R 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.285)1© 

29 

.31©  .34 

Good  to  Choice . 

.25 

M 

.27 

28  .30 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23 

@ 

.24 

24®  .27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.26 

© 

•27  MS 

.28-,  ,i  .31 

Common  to  Good.... 

.23 

@ 

.25 

.26®  .26 

Factory . 

.22 

© 

.23 

.24®  .25 

Packing  Stock . . 

.20 

@ 

.21 

MILK. 

New  York  Rxehange  price  $1.51  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  /.one 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . . . 

.  qt. 

.09@ 

12 

CHKKSK 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .14 

@ 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

<4 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

ftlrlmK 

6ft 

.08 

.10© 

.12 

KGGS 

Kancv  White,  doz... 

. . .  24 

© 

.27 

.28© 

.34 

White,  good  to  choice.  .22 

@ 

.23 

.26© 

.27 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

. 23 

@ 

.24 

.25 

.28 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .18 

@ 

.20 

.23© 

.24 

B1CANH 

Marrow’,  bu . 

kt) 

3.10 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

© 

2.45 

.15 

Pea . 

© 

2.35 

qt 

Red  Kidney . 

...  4.7o 

<d 

4  90 

White  Kidney . 

<a> 

3  20 

Yellow  Eye . 

...  3.25 

©  3.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . . . . 

. . .  .24 

© 

.26 

rniuttiou  to  Good . . . 

. . .  .20 

© 

.22 

German.  New  Crop. 

...  .(XI 

(4 

.(’•5 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  iol  s: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .28  ©  .24 

Standard  Grade . 14  ©  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .11  ©  11  .15 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  ®  .08  .09®  .12 

Sun  Dried . 04  «  .06*$ 

Chops.  100  lbs .  2.00  ©  2.50 

FltKSH  FRUITS 
Apples.  Newtown,  bbl.  4  00  ©  6.00 

Bon  Davis .  3.00  ©  4.50 

Spy . . .  4  .00  ©  6.(10 

Baldwin . 3.50  ®  5.00 

Russet . 2.00  ®  4.00 


Western,  box . 

..  1.50 

« 

3.00 

New,  bu . . 

..  .75 

© 

1.25 

8l  rawberi  ies 

Western  N.  Y . 

. .  .05 

© 

.15 

Up  River . 

. .  .(>5 

© 

.10 

Staten  Island . 

. .  .03 

•  © 

.08 

Huckleberries,  qt... 

.  .09 

<8* 

.14 

Blackberries,  qt . 

<4 

.!! 

Raspberries,  pint - 

. .  .04 

.17 

Cherries,  lb . 

.07 

Peaches.  S'n.,  crate...  1.00  ©  1.50 

Muskuielons,  crate _ 1.50  ©  1.75 

Watermelons,  100  .  30.00  ®  60.00 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 60  @  1.25 

State  and  West’n.  bbl  .75  ©  1.00 

Asparagus,  doz . 50  ©  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 2.00  ©  S .DO 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte.  .25  ©  .60 

Corn.  S’n.,  100 .  3.00  ©  4.50 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 40  ®  2.75 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 1,00  ©  2 .00 

Egg  Plants,  box .  1.00  ©  2.00 

Lettuce.  Jfs-bbl.  bkt . 25  ©  75 

Peas,  Jjj  bbl.  bkt . 75  @1.25 

Peppers, 

Fla  Carrier . LOO  ©  2.50 

Onions,  Maryland,  bu.  1.26  ©  1.62 
Southern,  new,  bu..  1.00  @  2.00 
Radishes,  100  bunches.  A0  ©  .75 

String  Beans,  bu . 50  @  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 30  @  .60 

Squash,  new,  bbl . 75  ®  1.25 


each  .03®  .05 


Peaches. — After  the  usual  prelude  of 
green  and  scrubby  fruit,  the  receipts  are 
showing  a  decided  Improvement.  Several 
carloads  of  the  early  arrivals  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
as  being  too  green.  The  Board  gave  the 
receivers  an  opportunity  to  sort  over  the 
crates,  hut  most  of  them  declined  to  do 
this,  as  they  thought  the  percentage  saved 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  sorting.  It  is 
understood  that  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  salved  the  abandoned  fruit  and  made 
themselves  safe  on  the  freight  charges. 
Wholesale  prices  received  at  present  for 
Carman  and  Belle  of  Georgia  run  from  $1 
to  $1.50  per  six-basket  crate. 

Potatoes. — The  market  is  very  weak, 
owing  to  excessive  receipts  from  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  and  the  Carolinas.  During  the 
past  week  new  potatoes  have  wholesaled 
here  as  low  as  GO  cents  per  barrel.  This 
new  stock  does  not  keep  like  old  potatoes, 
and  has  to  be  disposed  of  quickly  in  hot 
weather.  Any  that  are  held  over  must  be 
sorti-d  carefully  as  they  soon  become  a  de¬ 
cayed  mass,  with  a  vile  odor  only  exceeded 
by  rotten  radishes.  The  present  low  prices 
have  been  particularly  hard  on  truckers  in 
the  Atlantic  coast  section,  and  show  the 
need  of  a  wider  distribution  instead  of 
pouring  all  of  the  crop  into  two  or  three 
great  cities.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
truckers’  associations  will  need  to  develop. 
There  are  many  towns  of  20,000  to  40,000 
inhabitants  where  a  carload  or  two  of  pro¬ 
duce  could  he  dropped  off  to  the  advantage 
of  both  producers  aud  consumers,  and  thus  | 
save  overloading  New  York,  Philadelphia  ! 
and  Boston.  All  produce  that  is  brought 
to  these  large  centers  and  reshipped  from 
there  to  smaller  towns  carries  the  increased 
expenses  of  cartage  and  handling,  which  is 
greatest  in  large  cities.  w.  h.  h. 


Garget. 

We  have  a  cow  that  is  over  one  year 
from  fresh,  will  come  in  August  25.  For 
about  one  mouth  up  to  the  present  time 
there  would  be  on  the  cloth  after  the  milk 
was  strained  clots  like  scalded  milk.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  it,  and  will  you  tell  me 
what  is  best  to  do?  Is  it  best  to  use  the 
milk?  mrs.  u.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  condition  which  you  describe  is 
probably  garget.  Cows  that  have  milked 
continuously  for  a  long  period  are  very 
apt  to  be  troubled  in  this  way,  especially 
when  not  at  pasture,  or  when  not  sup¬ 
plied  with  succulent  food,  such  as  silage 
or  roots.  Your  cow  may  be  all  right 
on  grass.  If  not,  you  might  try  the 
effect  of  a  purgative,  following  this  with 
four  dram  doses  of  saltpeter  (nitrate  of 
potassium)  three  times  daily  for  two 
days.  Gargcty  milk  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  unfit  to  use.  c.  s.  M. 


Cow  Sucking  Herself. — If  the  inquirer 
after  a  cure  for  a  cow  sucking  herself  will 
get  the  gall  of  a,  beef  and  apply  some  of  it 
on  the  udder  and  teats  after  milking  he  will 
lind  that  his  cow  will  soon  have  no  use  for 
that  kind  of  drink.  w.  s.  r. 

West  Virginia. 


Interior  Dairy  Barn  of  Anaconda  Couper  Mining,  Bozeman.  Montana. 

LETTER  FROM  H.  C.  GARDINER,  MANAGER. 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  Aug.  5, 1909. 

Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Gentlemen.— Your  let  ter  of  January  7,  ’09  forwarded  to  me  here.  Wo  are  great ly  pleased 
with  the  James  Sanitary  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  you  have  furnished  the 
Willow  Glen  Stock  Farm  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company. 

I  believe  them  to  be  the  most  perfect  devices  of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen  and  in  addition  to 
their  utility,  consider  them  very  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  cost. 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  C.  Gardiner. 

The  cost  of  tli  is  equipment  is  only  a  temporary  consideration,  for  the  saving  in  labor  and  inereaso  in 
production  on  account  of  comfort  and  conditions  will  pay  for  the  equipment  complete  in  a  single  year. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars  to  KENT  Midi.  CO.,  130  Cano  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


CM  A  P  Mil  Y.  Jersey  Cow,  Brutus  Countess  Dewdrop,  in  Con- 
HI  I L IV  necticut  Official  Record,  makes  2  quarts  rich, 
milk  on  1  lb.  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION,  cost  1  cent  per  quart.  Other 
astonishing  records.  Send  for  sample,  etc.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


r II  Save  You  $50 


On  a  Manure  Spreader 

If  You'U  Let  Me  -n 


Freight 

Paid 


This  Is  Just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  brinu  my  Bio 
Book— and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  Y on  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveted  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made— no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  orice  so  why 
more?  40,000  forme.  • 

•tamped  their  O.  K. 
my  spreader  and 
saving  prlco. 

Proposition  wiil 
Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
Tha  Postal  and  Sava  $50.00? 

Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Pros, 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


SPAVIN  CURL 


.Never  falling  cure  for  Spavin,  1 
V  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone,  nil  I 
ll.nim-nrK*.  Also  a  great  ftun- 1 
Illy  liniment.  *1  a  KoUlr;  01 
J for  S5.  Ask  druggists.  I 
■“Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free] 
’  at  drug  stores  or  address 
Ur.  B.  J.  KKNDAIX  COMPANY 
Eaoeburg  Kalis,  VL 


Competent  Dairyman 

1M1  ■  ■  — A  permanent  position  with 

«nf  SltlGtl  E°°d  salary  awaits  a  coinpe- 
tent, practical  and  scientific 
dairyman  who  can  take  entire  chavge  of  onr 
dairy  farm.  Wo  have  at  present  a  herd  of  about 
30  head,  but  onr  large  new  modern  stable  lias  a 
capacity  of  70  head.  As  soon  as  we  have  en¬ 
gaged  our  dairyman  to  direct  affairs  we  shall 
erect  feed  barns,  silos,  milk  house,  etc. 

A  man  of  practical  experience  and  some 
scientific  training,  preferably  in  one  of  ttie 
agricultural  schools,  in  modern  dairying,  will 
please  apply  at  once.  Address 

H.  M.  KING,  M.  D. 

Loomis  Sanatorium 

LOOMIS,  SULLIVAN  CO.,  N.  Y. 


\\7'  \  XT rT'  17 TV  Married  man  with  one  or  two 
*  ’  rvlN  1  ihYJ  i,oys  to  work  on  Jersey  Stock 
Farm.  W.  " 


SH RUM ,  Jeannette.  Pa. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  aro  without 
experience,  hut  they  aro  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  witli  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S..  174  Second  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 

RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Dept.  E,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  aud  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO..  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


NATURAL 


FINE- 

Ground 


PHOSPHATE 


THE  RELIABLE^  1  The  right  amount 
LA  N  D^r  applied  just  then, 
at  not  over  $1.00 
ER^HS  per  acre  cost  per 
crop, will  increase 
each  crop  grown  dur¬ 
ing  the  rotation  from  50 
10758  Write  for  free 
Booklet,  telling  all 
about  it. 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO.ttnnesIel 


In  Rotating  Your 
Crops  don’t  fail  a 
to  apply  Natural 
F  i  nc-G  round 
Phosphate  when 
breaking  your  clover, 
grass  or  grain  stubble 
sods.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  it  to  the 
soil  direct  Address 


William  H.  Cohen  &Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1844 

229  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
CHERRIES,  (  URRANTS,  Etc. 

BERRIES  PEACHES 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Pearlies,  Her 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York- 


Dl.KASK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coni- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Rutter, 
Kggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Means, 
AppiflS.  etc.  K.  It.  WOOliWAItn,  Sir.!  UrvMinloli  St..  N.  Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  <>r  Brown 
Leghorns  or  tnixod  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  Ct  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  ;  New  York 


W.  P.  ROCK  YEARUNGTSsrra 

stock.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 


|Cf|  forme  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IJU  I  Cl  1 1 II 0  Delaware  Valley.  Ntnv  catalogue 
and  map  tree.  Horace  <t.  Keeper,  Newtown,  Pa. 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  61  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (D.  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MOKSE.  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


|  OP  Anr0C_^ood  9-room  house;  3  barns,  30x40 
IfcU  Hul  CO  each;  20  cow  stalls.  Water  in  house. 
Plenty  fruit.  Ou  main  road,  2  miles  from  two  rail¬ 
road  towns,  R.  F.  D.  and  phone.  $3,300;  t,  cash, 
balance  54. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Chvego,  Tioga  Co..  N.Y. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  )4-inch  dry- 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 
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HUMOROUS 

“My  son,  never  be  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth.”  “I  ain’t,  Pa.  What  bothers  me 
is  how  to  tell  a  lie  without  being  afraid.” 
— Cleveland  Leader.  ‘ 

“So  poor  Bill's  gone,  has  he?  How 
did  he  die?”  “Three  tons  of  cement  *ellt 
on  his  chest.”  “Poor  feller !  He  always 
was  weak  there.” — Punch. 

Houston  :  “How  do  you  suppose  the 
Egyptians  managed  to  get  the  pyramids 
where  they  are  ?”  Mulberry :  “Oh,  their 
Congressmen  probably  franked  them.” — 
Puck. 

“You  are  not  interested  in  family 
trees?”  “No,”  replied  Miss  Cayenne, 
“so  many  of  them  remind  me  of  these 
continual  announcements  tliht  the  fruit 
crop  is  a  failure.” — Washington  Star. 

Judge:  “You  are  privileged  to  chal¬ 
lenge  any  member  of  the  jury  now  being 
impaneled.”  “Well,  then,  yer  honor, 
Oi’ll  foight  the  shmall  mon  wid  wan  eye, 
in  the  corner  there  ferninst  yez.” — Met¬ 
ropolitan  Magazine. 

Teacher:  “You  do  not  intend  to 
make  a  profession  of  your  study  of 
music?”  Pupil:  “Dear  me,  no!  I  only 
am  learning  to  play  to  kill  time !” 
Teacher  (grimly)  :  “You’re  doing  it.” 
— Baltimore  American. 

“At  last,”  said  the  ambitious  young 
novelist,  “I  have  written  something 
that  I  think  will  be  accepted  by  the 
first  magazine  it  is  sent  to.”  “What  is 
it?”  his  friend  asked.  “A  check  for  a 
year’s  subscription.” — Chicago  Record- 
Herald.  ' 

*  Moriaritv  had  been  badly  hurt  by  fall¬ 
ing  from  a  scaffold,  and  after  the  am¬ 
bulance  had  carried  him  away  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  breaking  the  news  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
iarity  came  up.  “Send  Hannigan,”  sug¬ 
gested  one  of  the  gang.  “He’s  just  the 
man  to  break  the  news  gradual — look 
how  he  stutters.” — Credit  Lost. 

“A  man  should  not  go  around  the 
house  interfering  with  things  he  knows 
nothing  about.”  “What  do  you  know 
about  that?”  “Well,  I  saw  something 
that  looked  like  a  battered  birdcage 
without  a  bird  in  it,  and  I  threw  it  out. 
Now  I  must  let  my  wife  get  a  new  hat.” 
— Buffalo  Express. 

“My  dear,”  asks  the  thoughtful  hus¬ 
band,  “did  you  notice  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  with  a  lot  of  diagrams  on  it  about 
my  desk?”  “You  mean  that  big  piece 
with  dots  and  curves  and  diagonals  and 
things  all  over  it?”  “Yes,  it  was  my 
map  of  Halley’s  comet.  I  wanted  to — ” 
“My  goodness!  I  thought  it  was  that 
pattern  I  asked  you  to  get,  and  the 
dressmaker  is  cutting  out  my  new  shirt 
waist  by  it !” — Chicago  Post. 

The  society  dame  was  giving  a  lunch¬ 
eon  to  the  distinguished  aviator.  “In 
spite  of  the  dangers  of  your  occupa¬ 
tion,”  she  said,  “there  is  an  irresistible 
fascination  about  it,  is  there  not,  Mr. 
Uppengo?”  “There  is,  madam,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “In  fact,  does  not  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  it  seem  to  be  a  species  of  in¬ 
toxication  ?”  “It  does,  madam,”  sighed 
the  aviator,  “and  sooner  or  later  every¬ 
one  of  us  takes  a  drop  too  much.” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee ,'page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ®  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  aave  you  money.  m 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Sears  Model  “L” 
$495.00  Complete 


Sears  Automobiles 

Doctors,  Farmers,  Ranchmen,  Bankers,  Sales¬ 
men,  Solicitors,  Agents,  Mail  Carriers  and 
Business  Men  in  every  state  of  the  Union  are 
concentrating  their  attention  on  the  SEARS. 

FROM  starting  crank  to  tail  lamp  the  Sears  is  the 
economic-reliability  automobile.  The  Sears  is  built 
in  our  own  Chicago  factory  in  six  distinct  models,  and 
the  broad,  absolute  guarantee  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  affords  the  individual  buyer  his  positive  individual 
protection.  Inside  prices  ranging  from  $370.00  up  show  but 
one  phase  of  Sears  economy — low  cost  of  up-keep  is  another. 

1  he  new  Sears  Automobile  Catalog  fully  illustrated  is 
just  fresh  from  the  press — it  tells  the  whole  Sears  Story  in  an 
interesting  way  and  is  not  weighted  down  with  questionable 
scientific  and  mechanical  terms.  Our  Booklet  “What  Sears 
Owners  Say”  contains  many  real  human  documents — letters 
right  from  the  people  who  drive  and  enjoy  the  Sears.  We 
want'  you  to  have  one  of  these  catalogs  whether  you  intend 
buying  an  automobile  or  not — we  want  you  to  learn  for  your 
personal  information  of  the  most  remarkable  automobile  prop¬ 
osition  that  ever  appeared  in  print. 

Write  today  for  the  Booklet  and  Automobile  Catalog  No*  66R44 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Ch{cag° 


Complete,  Detailed  Plans 

FREE 

For:  1 — A  Concrete  Sidewalk 

2 —  A  Concrete  Watering  Trough 

3 —  A  Concrete  Porch  and  Steps 

Write  today  and  we  will  provide  you  with  the  plans  at  once,  free  of 
charge.  We  will  also  send  you  regularly,  without  charge,  the  Farm 
Cement  News,  which  tells  all  about  concrete  construction  on  the  farm. 

We  make  this  free  offer  because  we  want  farmers  everywhere  to  learn 
the  advantage  of  concrete  over  high-priced  lumber  construction.  Almost 
everything  on  the  farm  nowadays  can  and  should  be  built  of  concrete. 
Cement  is  easy  to  use,  economical,  everlasting  and  fireproof.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  in  every  community  are  adopting  cement,  and  are 
thus  setting  the  example  for  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 

Write  for  the  plans  today,  telling  us  which  plan  you  want. 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO- 


CHICAGO 


Northwestern  Office:  Minneapolis 


PITTSBURG 


(3) 


When-  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  renly  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


PayOffThe  Hands 


and 
get  one 
that  will  do  the 
work  of  four  at  a  cost 
of  5  cents  a  day— never 
,  never  eats,  never  shirks 
The  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best, 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  It  will,  develope  more  power 
at  less  expense,  it  will  give  you  less  trouble  and 
cost  less  for  repairs  than  any  other. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years. 
Honest  Dealings,  Good  Service,  High  Quality,  Low 
Price.  These  arethe  corner  stones  of  our  business. 
Remember  we  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Write  us 
today  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  investigate. 

WATERLOO 
GASOLINE 
ENGINE  CO., 

184  West 
3rd  Avenue 
Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren. Pa.  I 


1 


THE  Sta-Rite  Catalog  will  interest 
you  if  you  are  looking  for  a  high- 
grade  farm  engine  made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  reliable  manufacturer.  It's  a 
book  of  plain  facts — not  windy  prom¬ 
ises  —  and  we’ll  send  it  for  the  asking. ' 
We  sell  the  Sta-Rite  on  30-days  absolute- 1 
ly  free  trial.  No  bank  deposit  required. 

Shall  we  send  the  book  ? 
address  KLLiAiSCt,, 
l'i  to  25  Racine’  Wisconsin  All 
H.  P  Styles 


RlinninO'  Wafer  every  where  on  the  farm  ill  any 
ilUlllllllg  liaiGI  quantity  without  expense  for 
power  and  at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


MAKE  WATER  PUMP  ITSELF 

Have  “running  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it. "  No  expense  lor  power  ;  no  trouble  5 
no  repairs.  Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
spring.  Entire  satisfaction  assured  with  every 

"oWv  RAM 


FOSTER 


Install  it  yourself  at  low 
cost.  No  attention  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  maintain.  Book 
helpful  suggestions  Free. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Ill  Broadway,  New  York  A 


WITf  f  drilling 

YV  EsL/L,  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  \\  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Itbaca,  N.  Y. 

LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  l 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Businessman. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35.  Elyria,  Ohio. 


More  Perfect  Bales.  The  patented  rocker  tucker  of  the  Dafn  Pull  Power 

Hay  Press  combined  with  vast  pressing  strength,  turns  out  compact,  square 
ended  bales  and  more  of  these  perfect  bales  each  day  than  any  other  press. 
Dain-made  bales  pack  closely,  sell  quicker,  bring  highest  prices. 


DAIN 


Saves  Hand  Hire.  Unlike  push  power  machines,  Dain  presses  ' 
can  be  set  to  center  of  stack,  so  one  man  can  pitch  to  feeder.  I^arge 
convenient  feed  opening  allows  feeder  to  make  large  and  frequent 

charges.  Result— large  capacity  with  one  man  less  needed. 


PULL 

POWER 


HAY  PRESSES 


Simple  and  Pratical.  No  bulky  step-over  pitman,  no  toggle  joints,  no 
terrific  rebound.  Reinforced  steel  construction.  In  spite  of  shorter  sweep 
and  great  capacity,  horses  have  easy  pull,  because  compound  leverage  develops 
remendous  power.  Every  hay  tool  of  the  great  Dain  Line  is  best  otits  kind. 

DAIN  MFC.  COMPANY 


Dain  Presses  always  have  plenty  of  work  on  hand  You  can 
make  more  money  with  Dain  Hay  Presses  than  with  any 
other.  Let  us  give  you  more  reasons  why.  Don’t  buy  a 
Hay  Press  until  you  get  our  catalogue.  Write  tor  it  today. 


802  VINE  STREET 


OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


MULE  RAISING  IN  VERMONT. 

A  Profitable  Brood  Mare. 

Mule  raising  in  this  section  of  Vermont,  you  might 
say,  is  a  new  enterprise.  Only  five  or  six  years  since 
one  of  our  farmers,  R.  L.  Hemenway,  went  to  Mis¬ 
souri  and  purchased  a  jack,  and  a  few  ventured  to 
raise  mules,  but  as  time  goes  on  more  are  becoming 
convinced  that  mule  teams  are  the  right  thing  for  the 
farmer.  The  picture  at  Fig.  305  shows  four  mules 
and  their  dam,  a  well-bred  Morgan.  Their  ages  are 
weanling,  one.  two  and  three  years.  This  picture  was 
taken  in  December,  1909,  when  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  six  below  zero.  I  do  not  see  but  mules  endure 
the  cold  as  well  as  the  horse.  I  now  have  another, 
about  a  month  old.  making  five  in  all.  I  have  had 
several  good  offers  for  the  older  ones,  but  I  want 
those  for  my  own  use  on  the  farm,  and  the  others  I 
can  dispose  of  as  they 
mature.  My  four-year- 
old  stands  15-3,  and 
weighs  1100  pounds. 

Living  in  the  West  for 
a  good  many  years,  where 
mules  were  raised  and 
used  to  a  great  extent, 
and  owning  some  my¬ 
self,  I  know  more  about 
them  than  those  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  experience.  I 
would  rather  handle  and 
break  them  than  horses. 

I  begin  breaking  them 
to  halter  when  they  are  a 
few  days  old,  the  same 
as  I  do  a  horse.  Al¬ 
though  mules  have  a 
bad  reputation,  if  kindly 
treated  and  carefully 
trained,  I  believe  they 
are  as  dependable  under 
any  and  all  conditions  as 
the  horse.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  is,  “Do  they  kick?” 

I  have  two  or  three 
neighbors  who,  when  I 
meet  them  on  the  road 
with  my  teams,  ask  if 
they  have  kicked  me  yet. 

The  mule  is  surely  more 
profitable  than  the  horse. 

In  the  first  place  they 
mature  earlier,  and  it 
takes  less  to  keep  them. 

I  work  my  mules  on  the 
plow  the  Fall  they  are 
two  years  old.  where  a 
horse  should  be  four  years  old  to  do  the  same  work. 
The  farmers  will  also  find  that  a  mule  team  will  do 
as  much  work  on  less  feed  than  horses.  You  feed  a 
mule  six  to  eight  quarts  of  corn  a  day  and  he  will  do 
as  much  work  as  a  horse  that  gets  from  12  to  16 
quarts  of  cracked  corn  and  oats.  Just  figure  that  out 
and  see  how  much  more  it  costs  to  keep  the  horse. 
The  mule  is  less  liable  to  diseases  or  blemishes,  so  if 
you  raise  or  own  a  good  mule  team,  barring  accidents, 
they  are  good  for  50  years.  Writing  for  papers  is  out 
of  my  line,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  the  farmers  there  is 
more  money  in  raising  mules  than  any  other  stock. 

Addison  Co..  Vt.  j.  c.  moore. 


THE  BOSTON  MILK  WAR. 

Owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  developed  by 
the  holding  back  of  milk  from  the  Boston  market  by 
thousands  of  producers  in  the  recent  milk  war,  a  joint 
special  committee  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to 


investigate  the  “production,  transportation  and  market¬ 
ing  of  milk  in  Massachusetts,”  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  entire  matter  and  the  causes  leading 
to  the  strike  cannot  be  had  than  by  quoting  direct, 
testimony  given  before  this  committee  by  representa¬ 
tive  farmers  and  dairymen.  Mr.  Albner,  of  Concord, 
in  the  course  of  his  argument,  offered  this  extract  from 
the  report  of  a  U.  S.  dairy  inspector,  which  is  entitled 
(and  also  well  explains)  “Handling  Milk  at  Boston.” 

From  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  milk  consumed  in  Greater 
Boston  is  transported  by  railroad,  and  the  remainder  in 
wagons.  In  local  nomenclature  “car  milk”  and  “wagon 
milk”  are  common  terms  for  these  two  classes  of  milk. 
Of  the  railroad  milk,  nearly  all  is  handled  by  live  whole¬ 
sale  houses  that  do  business  on  a  plan  that  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  Boston.  These  large  wholesalers  are  locally 
known  as  contractors.  They  contract  for  and  buy  the 
milk  in  the  country,  lease  railroad  milk  cars,  manage  the 
transportation  to  the  city,  and  sell  most  of  their  supplies 
to  peddlers  for  distribution  at  retail.  Originally  the  con¬ 


tractors  did  an  exclusively  wholesale  business,  hut  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  branch  out 
into  the  retail  business.  A  part  of  this  business  was 
forced  upon  them  by  their  being  obliged  to  take  retail 
routes  on  account  of  debts  for  milk  due  them  by  the  ped¬ 
dlers:  lfut  recently  this  retailing  of  milk  has  seemed  to 
be  more  of  a  deliberative  policy.  A  few  large  retailers 
buy  their  supplies  direct  from  the  farmers,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  business  of  buying  and  receiving  is  done  by 
the  contractors.  These  five  large  wholesale  concerns, 
though  technically  entirely  separate,  have  a  common 
understanding  and  practice  in  many  details  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  One  person  is  at  the  head  of  three  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  it  may  be  said  that  three  officials  could  prae: 
tieally  determine  any  question  of  policy  for  the  whole 
business  were  they  so  disposed. 

The  can  of  milk  here  holds  quarts.  J.  W.  San¬ 
born.  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  testified  as  follows : 

“Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
make  a  single  personal  explanation.  Until  1S79  I 
was  a  large  farmer  in  New  Hampshire,  when  I  be¬ 


came  associated  with  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
College,  then  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  as  an 
officer,  and  finally  as  chief  officer  in  the  Utah  State 
College.  During  all  this  time  I  had  immediate  charge 
of  the  farm  work  and  conducted  very  wide  and  com¬ 
plete  experiments  in  animal  nutrition,  in  swine  feed¬ 
ing,  cattle  feeding,  horse  feeding,  cow  feeding,  tens  of 
thousands  of  times,  so  that  I  cover  perhaps  as  volum¬ 
inous  data  as  anybody  in  the  country.  I  don't  men¬ 
tion  this  because  I  have  any  pride  in  the  matter,  but 
I  think  it  is  due  to  the  committee  to  know  how  far  I 
may  be  able  to  represent  the  proposition  I  am  here  to 
present.  At  the  present  time  I  will  say  1  am  a  farmer 
in  Central  New  Hampshire,  15  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
roads,  perhaps  farming  as  extensively  as  anyone  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  earning  my  bread  and  butter, 
and  I  am  situated  so  that  I  have  to  earn  my  bread 
and  butter  out  of  the  soil,  so  that  I  don’t  expect  any 

recognition  for  my  title 
except  so  far  as  I  have 
been  associated  with  the 
subject  of  animal  nu¬ 
trition.  I  am  keeping 
150  cows  and  100  young 
things,  growing  up,  and 
have  a  lot  of  men,  and 
I  have  to  make  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  meet,  so  that 
I  have  to  study  very  ac¬ 
curately  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  That  gives  you, 
of  course,  the  possession 
of  such  facts  as  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  weigh  what¬ 
ever  testimony  I  can  give 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

“I  notice  we  are  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  not  to  ad¬ 
vice  or  suggestions,  but  to 
direct  data.  1  have  made 
a  few  notes  as  to  the  cost 
of  milk  production  in 
which  you  are  now  in¬ 
terested.  I  may  say  that 
three  or  four  years  ago 
I  constructed  a  new  barn 
without  any  of  the  tinsel 
that  men  of  wealth  apply, 
because  1  have  not  it.  It 
is  simply  a  practical  barn 
wholly,  and  that  barn 
cost  me  $60,  as  near  as 
1  can  judge,  per  capita 
per  cow.  That  would 
mean  at  six  per  cent  in¬ 
terest,  insurance,  keeping 
the  barn  in  repair,  shing¬ 
ling,  wear  and  tear  an  annual  cost  per  cow  of  10  per 
cent  interest.  I  think  a  very  careful  estimate  will  be 
$60  that  the  cows  to  day  will  cost;  a  good  cow  cannot 
be  had  under  $60  unless  you  get  a  trade.  You  cannot 
buy  them  in  our  community  for  less  than  that,  and  I 
can  sell  them  readily  for  more  money,  the  inter¬ 
est  on  that  money,  and  the  risk  of  abortions, 
etc.,  and  then  the  depreciation  of  the  cow  in  four 
or  five  years,  the  natural  business  life  of  the  cow, 
will  make  her  annual  cost  not  less  than  $11,  and 
[  will  say  that  every  figure  I  give  is  conservative.  The 
care  of  a  cow  in  an  ordinary  herd  I  have  placed  at  $10. 
There  is  a  proposition  that  requires  individual  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  cost.  The  average  milk  herd  of  New 
Hampshire  will  not  be  in  twenty  cows.  The  great 
majority  of  them  is  10  and  15.  But  supposing  a  man 
has  the  care  of  20  cows  at  $1.20  or  $1.35  or  $1.30  a  day. 
I  don’t  see  how  the  cow  can  be  taken  care  of  at  $10 
a  cow ;  but  I  have  placed  the  sum  at  $10  a  cow,  and 
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I  regard  that  as  conservative  and  moderate,  for  an 
estimate.  As  to  the  milking  of  a  cow,  I  am  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  mountaineers,  who  are  hard  workers  and  men 
of  firm  fibre,  and  we  get  our  cows  milked  for  about  $10, 
but  that  is  below  the  average  cost  of  milking  cows.” 

“Don't  you  include  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  cows?” 

“No.  The  handling  of  cows,  the  general  feeding  and 
care  of  the  cow,  I  think  you  would  find  to-day  on 
careful  investigation  would  cost  rather  more.  The 
milking  of  the  cow  would  cost  more  than  $10  a  cow. 
I  place  it  at  $10,  not  to  mislead  you.  The  hay  required 
will  be  something  like  three  tons;  it  will  require  three 
tons.  For  Summer  feed  the  average  pasture  will  re¬ 
quire  at  least  five  acres  to  carry  a  cow.  The  man  who 
relies  upon  this  alone  will  have  a  very  unsuccessful 
and  unproductive  dairy,  and  here  1  want  to  say  that 
evidence  will  be  presented  to  you  by  some,  that  the 
Summer  cost  of  milk  is  less,  than  the  Winter  cost,  and 
from  this  you  will  understand  that  this  present  conten¬ 
tion  arises  over  the  cost  of  Summer  production  of  milk. 
The  contractors  insist  on  a  reduction  in  price  in  the 
Summer,  because  they  say  we  can  produce  milk  cheaper 
in  the  Summer  and  here  is  where  I  think  I  can  throw 
some  light  on  the  problem. 

"After  the  first  of  July  our  pastures  require  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  for  the  cow,  with  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  milk  flow  will  fall  off  till 
barn  time.  These  pastures  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
grain,  and  have  to  be  supplemented  by  hay,  for  after 
July  the  growth  is  almost  nothing  in  these  pastures, 
and  the  amount  given  should  be  very  nearly  the  Winter 
cost.  But  the  crux  or  the  vital  point  of  my  position  is 
this — that  the  milk  flow,  unless  full  feed  is  given,  will 
constantly  decrease.  That  decrease  in  milk  means  a 
decrease  in  revenue.  But  associated  with  the  decrease 
in  milk  flow  is  always  a  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the 
cow.  If  the  farmer  lets  his  cows  run  down  say  100 
pounds  that  100  pounds  has  got  to  be  restored.  That  is 
the  stored-up  energy  the  cow  has  lost.  It  has  to 
be  placed  back  before  the  cow  can  do  her  full  work. 
From  my  own  investigations  and  those  of  Professor 
Henry  and  others,  I  feel  I  am  within  the  proposition 
when  I  say  that  the  very  best  that  genius  can  do  in 
maturing  stock  will  require  to  pounds  of  feed  for  a 
pound  of  growth.  That  means  that  the  farmer  has 
to  put  a  thousand  pounds  of  food  in  the  cow,  when  she 
comes  to  the  barn,  to  restore  that  weight.  We  would 
better  put  it  in,  in  the  pasture,  before  her  milk  flow 
has  run  down,  for  this  can  never  be  restored,  even  by 
high  feeding,  and  he  has  to  make  two  losses,  from 
decrease  of  weight  and  also  of  milk  flow,  when  she  is 
underfed,  and  that  decrease  of  milk  flow  continues 
until  the  energy  is  restored.  In  other  words,  it  is 
my  honest  conviction  that  the  cost  of  milk  production 
in  Summer  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  milk  production 
in  Winter.  1  wish  to  supplement  this  statement  by 
saying  that  covering  thousands  of  cows,  by  investiga¬ 
tion  in  Holland,  Denmark  and  this  country,  where  ac¬ 
curate  data  has  been  kept,  it  is  found  that  cows  that 
calve  in  the  Fall  give  a  thousand  pounds  more  milk 
than  those  that  drop  in  the  Spring,  and  1  would  rather 
to-day  rest  my  success  on  Winter  cows  than  Summer. 
There  is  no  reason,  either  scientific  or  practical,  no  valid 
reason,  why  there  should  be  a  change  of  price  in  the 
Summer  months,  if  indeed  it  should  not  be  more  in¬ 
stead  of  less.  •  C.  F.  DICKINSON. 

(To  he  continued.  ) 

PRACTICAL  FARMERS  AT  CORNELL. 

In  an  editorial  on  page  648  you  say,  "At  one  of  the 
best  mining  schools  in  the  country  students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  actual  miner’s  work  as  a  part  of  the 
course.  They  spend  at  least  one  year  as  a  miner  do¬ 
ing  actual  work,  and  the  record  they  make  as  work¬ 
men  is  considered  when  they  graduate.  When  shall 
we  have  such  a  system  in  agricultural  colleges?”  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  overlooked.  On  page  21  of  the  Announce¬ 
ment  of  Courses,  1909-1910.  regarding  admission  to 
the  college,  we  find  this:  “Those  contemplating  en¬ 
tering  the  college,  who  have  not  lived  on  farms  or 
received  considerable  practical  experience  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  are  urged  to  spend  at  least  one  year  on  a  well- 
managed  farm  to  familiarize  themselves  with  common 
farm  affairs  and  operations  before  entering  the  col¬ 
lege.”  At  the  present  time  the  propriety  of  changing 
“are  urged  to  spend”  to  “are  required  to  spend”  is 
under  discussion. 

On  page  24,  regarding  requirements  for  graduation, 
we  find,  “All  men  students  who  do  not  specialize  to 
the  extent  of  15  hours  in  entomology,  plant  breed¬ 
ing,  plant  physiology,  rural  art  or  home  economies, 
must  pass,  before  graduation,  the  examination  of  the 
farm  practice  department.”  To  pass  this  examination 
the  student  must  secure  credit  for  at  least  60  points 
on  a  schedule  covering  experience  with  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry,  farm  crops,  horticulture,  farm 
machinery,  etc.  The  boy  who  has  grown  up  on  a 
farm,  taking  part  in  its  operations,  can  usually  pass 


this  examination  without  difficulty  upon  entering  col¬ 
lege.  The  city  boy  can  scarcely  pass  it  at  graduation 
by  spending  his  three  Summer  vacations  on  farms 
and  taking  numerous  courses  in  college  that  have  prac- 
ticuins  that  familiarize  him  with  the  common  affairs 
of  the  farm.  This  is  why  it  seems  desirable  to  have 
the  city  boy  spend  at  least  a  year  on  a  farm  before 
entering  college.  With  students  numbering  nearly  a 
thousand,  it  seems  impracticable  to  furnish  them  with 
enough  practice  work  during  term  time  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements,  and,  furthermore,  the  students  themselves 
cannot  spare  from  their  regular  class  work  sufficient 
time  and  energy  to  get  the  needed  practical  experi¬ 
ence  during  term  time.  j.  l.  s. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WEED  SEEDS  IN  MANURE. 

Stable  manure  can  be  bought  in  our  town  three  miles 
distant  for  50  cents  a  wagonload.  Ilut  there  are  so 
many  farms  furnishing  the  hay  supply  that  are  infested 
with  white  daisy  that  those  of  us  who  care  for  our  farms 
have  quit  buying.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  treat  the 
manure  so  as  to  insure  freedom  from  weed  pests,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  serious  loss  in  manurial  value? 

Titusville,  Pa.  j.  r. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  sure  method  of  destroying 
weed  seeds  in  manure.  If  a  manure  pile  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  heat  so  that  it  -would  “firefang”  many  of 
these  seeds  would  be  killed,  but  not  all,  and  such 
heating  would  hurt  the  manure.  Any  chemicals  that 
would  be  strong  enough  to  kill  the  weeds  would  be 
likely  to  injure  the  soil.  If  the  manure  was  rotted 
fine  so  it  could  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  and  used  on 
hoed  or  cultivated  crops,  the  weeds  could  be  kept  in 
check.  There  is  no  doubt  that  weed  seeds  live  through 


WEED  SEEDS  IN  MOLASSES  FEED.  Fig.  30G. 
Whore  the  ;ow  was  fed  this  feed.  Where  she  was  not  thus  fed. 

the  manure  pile  and  grow.  The  picture  shown  at 

Fig.  306  is  taken  from  the  Vermont  Station  bulletin. 
A  cow  was  fed  on  “molasses  feed”  and  the  manure 
from  such  feeding  mixed  with  soil.  The  left  of  the 
••picture  shows  what  grew  from  this  manure.  At  the 
right  is  another  part  of  the  box  with  manure  from 
the  cow  when  not  fed  on  this  class  of  feed.  This 
shows  how  the  manure  spread  weeds.  The  weedy 
manure  would  be  a  sure  means  of  seeding  down  the 
farm. 

BUILDING  STONE  DRAINS. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  Irving  D.  Cook  of 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  writes  about  ditches  and  stone 
drainage.  We  cannot  afford  to  put  in  tile,  but  have  plenty 
of  all  size  cobblestones,  and  need  several  drains  very 
badly.  Could  Mr.  Cook  explain  how  to  begin  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  work?  Should  we  ditch  to  an  outlet,  or  will 
the  water  drain  down  through  the  stones?  c.  r.  c. 

Argenta,  Ark. 

Replying,  I  may  state  that  many  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  “blind  drains”  were  first  being  introduced 
in  this  locality,  the  only  material  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  the  common  field  stone  that  more  or  less 
encumbered  the  ground  on  nearly  every  farm.  That 
drains  of  this  character  when  well  constructed  will 
prove  effectual  and  permanent  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  in  mind  a  drain  thus  constructed  by  my- 
sely  nearly  or  quite  60  years  ago  that  is  still  faithfully 
performing  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended.  But 
the  advent  of  tile  drainage  through  that  pioneer,  John 
Johnston,  who  if  I  mistake  not,  first  introduced  this 
method  by  using  tile  of  foreign  importation,  and  the 
wonderful  results  attending  it,  soon  resulted  largely 
in  the  abandonment  of  utilizing  stone  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  At  the  same  time  circumstances  and  conditions 
may  exist  in  some  localities  where  it  would  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  stone  would  be  more  profitable  to  use. 
When  they  are  used  one  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  general  principles  as  when  using  tile.  A  free 
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and  unobstructed  outlet  is  all-important,  as  well  as  a 
uniform  grade,  and  the  required  fall  for  ready  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  water.  The  ditch  should  be  not  less 
than  30  inches  in  depth,  three  feet  would  be  prefer¬ 
able,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  when  two  courses 
of  stone  are  placed  on  either  side  the  ditch  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  larger  cap  stone  there  will  remain  a 
“throat”  or  water  course  of  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Such  cap  stones  are  not  to  be  necessarily 
flat,  but  those  of  ordinary  shape  and  of  a  size  to  ex¬ 
tend  well  across  the  ditch,  with  the  round  or  oval 
side  bearing  on  the  side  stones,  their  shape  and  posi¬ 
tion  thus  tending  to  prevent  the  side  stones  from 
working  toward  the  centre  of  the  ditch  to  obstruct  the 
flow  of  water. 

To  accomplish  the  ramaining  work  merely  level  up 
with  a  course  of  smaller  stones  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
more  inches,  first  carefully  fitting  the  crevices  between 
the  larger  stones  with  those  of  still  smaller  size.  Over 
this  place  a  coat  of  straw  or  coarse  grass,  and  when 
filled  in  with  well-packed  earth  it  is  ready  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  At  the  same 
time,  considering  the  present  price  of  tile  and  the 
high  cost  of  increased  labor  required  in  the  building 
of  such  a  ditch,  it  is  a  matter  for  each  one  to  decide 
regarding  the  expense  of  either  system.  At  all  events, 
let  us  get  rid  of  the  surplus  water,  for  no  plant  de¬ 
signed  for  farming  purposes  can  be  expected  to  thrive 
with  wet  feet.  irving  d.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  COUPLE  OF  FARM  LADIES. 

They  are  Percheron  ladies,  solid  and  broad,  and  big 
enough  to  do  their  share.  The  team  of  mares  shown 
at  Fig.  307  are  owned  by  the  Riverside  Stock  Farm, 
Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  These  mares  were  bred  in 
Illinois  and  sold  through  a  dealer  for  $1200.  They 
are  five  and  six  years  'old,  and  weigh  3600  pounds. 
They  will  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  and  also  for 
farm  work.  Registered  mares  are  not  very  common 
in  most  farm  sections,  but  in  most  Ohio  counties 
farmers  can  find  very  good  registered  stallions.  These 
when  matched  to  good  grade  mares,  together  with 
good  care  in  feed,  are  bringing  out  a  better  class  of 
draft  horses  which  find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices. 


POTATOES  UNDER  STRAW. 

The  potato  patch  shown  in  Fig.  308  is  about  half  an 
acre  in  size,  and  is  covered  seven  or  eight  inches  deep 
with  straw.  The  potatoes  were  planted  late  in  March 
and  covered  soon  after  planting  with  straw  from  a 
nearby  straw  rick.  The  potatoes  were  slow  in  coming 
up,  and  thus  they  escaped  the  freezes  which  so  severely 
injured  other  patches,  but  they  are  now  blooming  at 
practically  the  same  time  as  unstrawed  potatoes.  The 
chief  advantages  of  strawing  potatoes  are  that  no  cul¬ 
tivation  is  needed  and  the  potatoes  are  easily  dug.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  the  yield  is  much  increased,  and 
that  there  are  no  sunburned  potatoes  at  digging  time. 

Ohio-  _ w.  E.  DUCKWALI.. 

THE  FRANKING  MAIL  PRIVILEGE. 

What  about  the  franking  privilege  or  free  mail  for  Con¬ 
gressmen?  Is  not  this  abused  so  as  to  run  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  debt? 

There  is  not  as  much  abuse  of  the  franking  privi¬ 
lege  as  formerly.  Still  much  questionable  matter  is 
sent.  1  he  law  states  that  Congressmen,  department 
officials  and  others  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
free,  and  under  their  frank  “any  mail  matter  to  any 
Government  official  or  to  any  person,  correspondence 
not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight,  upon  official  or 
departmental  business.”  That  is  the  only  right  granted 
them,  yet  it  seems  evident  that  some  Congressmen 
send  typewriters  and  similar  things  by  mail.  Quite 
frequently,  small  cedar  chests  containing  laundry  go 
through  under  frank.  Office  furniture,  including 
safes,  are  sometimes  mailed,  and  we  understand  some 
of  those  things  have  been  held  up  by  the  postmaster. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  abuse  as  was  formerly 
practiced.  The  average  mail  which  leaves  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  year  is  about  75  per  cent  free.  On 
some  days  150,000  pieces  of  free  matter  are  mailed. 
This  will  be  Government  documents  and  speeches  of 
Congressmen  sent  to  the  people  in  their  districts. 
Every  bit  of  this  free  matter  should  be  accounted 
for  and  charged  up  to  the  departments  at  regular 
rates.  That  would  help  wipe  out  the  postal  deficit 
and  show  that  it  is  not  the  rural  mail  routes  which 
run  the  department  in  debt.  A  large  share  of  the  free 
matter  is  distributed  on  those  routes. 


What  is  “standing  grass”  worth  in  your  section?  With 
us  not  over  one-third  the  selling  price  of  the  cured  hay 
would  be  paid. 

The  most  common  chemical  for  killing  weeds  in  grain 
fields  or  on  walks  is  75  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  in 
about  50  gallons  of  water. 

At  city  restaurants  bread  is  usually  served  free  with 
other  food.  There  is  now  a  move  on  foot  to  make  a  charge 
for  “bread  and  salt”  as  is  done  in  European  eating  houses. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  LAW. 

[The  following  entries  from  “Farmer  -Smith’s  Diary” 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  law  and  license  have  been 
developed  in  Massachusetts.] 

Entry  No.  1. 

March  14,  1900. — I  built  a  lire  under  the  boiler  to 
cook  rations  for  the  pigs  and  hens,  to  heat  water  for 
stock,  and  steam  the  dairy  tins.  1  loaded  my  wagon 
and  drove  to  market  as  has  been  my  custom  for  each 
Wednesday  for  the  last  30  years,  l  sold  a  can  of 
milk  at  Brown's  grocery.  I  sold  a  veal  at  White’s 
market  that  I  dressed  last  night.  I  sold  a  keg  of 
vinegar  at  Gray’s  restaurant ;  some  cranberries  at 
Black’s  boarding  house.  Bought  my  supplies,  fed  my 
team  and  started  for  home.  My  horse  was  frightened 
by  an  auto  on  Beacon  street  and  was  nearly  down  to 
the  public  garden  before  I  could  hold  him  in,  as  I 
happened  to  be  writing  in  my  note  book  when  he 
started.  I  reached  home  without  other  mishaps.  As 
I  was  driving  into  the  yard  I  saw  the  old  fox  that  has 
caused  me  so  much  trouble  near  the  henyard.  I  got 
the  rifle  as  soon  as  possible  and  got  a  shot  at  him  as 
he  crossed  the  street.  After  putting  up  my  team  I 
found  I  had  a  half  hour  to  chore  time,  so  1  burned  a 
heap  of  brush  back  of  the  barn.  This  is 
the  record  of  a  busy  day,  and  might 
read  the  same  for  any  Wednesday  for 
the  last  20  years.  What  would  have 
been  my  answer  to  a  man  who  told  me 
in,  say  1900,  that  to  perform  that  day’s 
work  in  1909  would  cost  me  $400? 

Entry  No.  2. 

May  13,  1910. — For  the  first  time  in 
my  long  life  of  three  score  -and  ten  years 
I  have  been  summoned  into  court. 

I  was  fined  $13  for  building  a  fire 
under  a  boiler  that  exceeded  eight  horse¬ 
power  without  a  fireman’s  license. 

I  was  fined  $25  for  using  a  boiler  that 
was  not  provided  with  a  safety  or  fusible 
plug. 

I  was  fined  $20  for  selling  milk  that 
was  shy  in  butter  fat. 

I  was  fined  $25  for  selling  a  veal  with¬ 
out  the  inspector’s  stamp  on  it. 

I  was  fined  $25  for  dressing  the  calf 
without  a  slaughterer’s  license. 

1  was  fined  $25  for  killing  the  calf  in 
my  barn,  no  room  of  which  had  been 
licensed  as  a  public  or  private  slaughter¬ 
house. 

1  was  fined  $25  for  not  holding  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  a  veterinary  that  the  animal 
to  be  killed  was  in  a  healthy  condition 
and  fit  for  human  food. 

I  was  fined  $20  by  the  cruelty-to-ani- 
mals  people  for  bleeding  the  calf,  when 
they  found  the  mark  of  the  fleam  in  the 
calf's  neck. 

I  was  fined  $20  for  weighing  the  calf 
on  scales  that  had  not  been  sealed  for 
12  months. 

1  was  fined  $25  for  selling  vinegar 
that  was  4.3  acetic  acid  and  1.7  per  cent 
solids. 

1  was  fined  $10  for  selling  cranberries 
from  a  tin  measure. 

I  was  fined  $25  for  baiting  my  horse 
on  the  street  without  a  permit  from  the 
chief  of  police. 

I  was  fined  $20  for  spitting  on  the 
sidewalk  without  a  permit  from  the 
board  of  health. 

I  was  fined  $10  for  stopping  with  my  left  hand  to 
curb.  (See  street  traffic  regulations,  Sec.  1,  Art.  5, 
page  6.) 

I  was  fined  $10  for  not  turning  my  team  square  to 
the  right  when  backed  up  to  the  curb.  (Sec.  8,  Art.  5.) 
When  I  asked  a  “cop”  how  1  could  comply  with  that 
law  with  a  country  wagon  that  did  not  cut  under,  l 
was  told  I  could  pay  my  fine  and  buy  a  new  wagon. 

I  was  fined  $10  for  driving  down  State  street  the 
north  side  of  the  Old  State  House.  (Sec.  1,  Art.  8.) 

I  was  fined  $10  for  taking  a  keg  off  my  wagon  on 
Bromfield  street  between  g  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  (Sec.  x. 
Art.  9.) 

I  was  fined  $10  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit  when 
my  horse  ran  on  Beacon  street.  (Sec.  1,  Art.  5.) 

I  was  fined  $10  for  not  having  the  reins  in  my  hand 
when  my  horse  bolted.  (Sec.  5,  Art.  7.) 

I  was  fined  $10  for  leaving  my  team  six  minutes  on 
School  street.  (Sec.  3,  Art.  9.) 

I  was  fined  $10  for  discharging  a  rifle  at  a  fox 
without  a  hunter’s  license. 

I  was  fined  $25  for  discharging  firearms  across  a 
country  road. 

I  was  fined  $25  for  building  a  fire  in  the  open  air 
after  April  1,  1908,  without  a  permit  from  the  fire 
warden. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

ELM  TREES  AND  LIGHTNING. 

Do  These  Trees  Increase  the  Hazard? 

Are  elm  trees  dangerous  close  to  buildings  on  account 
of  lightning?  a.  o.  s. 

The  total  result  of  studies  upon  this  subject  shows 
that  buildings  are  much  more  liable  to  be  struck  by 
lightning  if  trees  arc  in  close  proximity.  Lightning 
has  a  greater  attraction  for  trees  with  tall  pointed 
crowns,  such  as  Lombardy  poplars,  spruces,  firs,  etc., 
than  it  has  for  trees  with  rounded  crowns.  It  appears, 
also,  that  a  solitary  tree,  or  several  trees  grouped,  are 
much  more  likely  to  attract  lightning  than  a  large 
group  or  a  compact  grove  of  them.  The  greater  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  smaller  number  of  trees  being  struck  is 
not  yet  explained,  but  it  is  abundantly  supported  by 
observations.  Trees  situated  in  a  level  plain  are  more 
likely  to  be  struck  than  are  trees  growing  on  slopes. 
This  is  likewise  unexplained,  but  vouched  for  by  a 
large  number  of  observations. 

The  poplars,  oaks,  and  all  sorts  of  conifers,  es¬ 
pecially  spruces,  firs,  cedars,  and  larches,  are  among 
the  trees  most  frequently  struck  by  lightning,  with 
the  exception  of  oaks,  which  have  rounded  crowns. 
Most  of  these  trees  arc  characterized  by  a  conical  or 


somewhat  pointed  crown.  So  far  as  I  know  now, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  other  species  and  kinds 
of  trees  are  exempt  from  lightning.  It  is  a  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  as  shown  by  observations,  that  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  trees  are  the  ones  commonly  struck.  The 
amount  and  kind  of  damage  done  to  buildings  and 
other  objects  near  or  beneath  trees  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  varies  widely  according,  apparently,  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  bolt.  Some  objects,  such  as  small  build¬ 
ings,  are  known  to  have  been  torn  to  fragments,  while 
in  other  cases  a  few  rents  are  the  only  visible  re¬ 
sults  of  the  lightning.  geo.  b.  sudwortii, 

U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Dendrologist. 


CLARK  METHOD  OF  GRASS  SEEDING. 

I  wish  to  ask  what  success  you  had  with  the  “Clark 
method”  of  seeding  down,  and  do  you  know  how  others 
may  like  it?  I  sowed  a  piece  much  in  that  way  only  not 
so  thick  as  he  recommended,  and  I  got  a  crop  so  thick 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  have  much'  nutriment  in  it,  but 
was  fine,  bulky  and  loose.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
method  would  raise  nice  salable  hay.  F.  m,  c. 

Our  experience  with  Clark’s  method  was  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  first  season  we  thought  it  would  prove 
a  failure.  The  three  essentials  that  Mr.  Clark  de¬ 
manded  were  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  and  a 
level  field,  heavy  and  even  seeding  of  grass  without 


grain,  and  heavy  yearly  fertilizing.  Starting  with  an 
old  meadow  on  an  oat  stubble  Clark  first  tore  up  the 
sod  or  stubble  with  a  Cutaway  harrow.  This  work¬ 
ing  is  the  opposite  of.  plowing.  While  the  plow  turns 
the  furrow  completely  over,  hiding  the  stubble,  the 
Cutaway  tears  and  rips  up  the  ground,  tossing  up 
the  grass  and  weeds  into  view.  The  old  plan  of  re¬ 
seeding  meadows  was  to  turn  the  sod  over  out  of 
sight,  harrow  and  fit  the  bottom  side  of  the  furrow, 
which  was  then  on  top,,  and  seed.  Mr.  Clark  objected 
to  this  because  in  a  year  or  so  the  old  grass  and 
weeds  in  the  sod  work  up  and  spoil  the  new  seeding.  • 
His  idea  was  to  seed  permanently  so  that  the  meadow 
could  be  cut  for  eight  years  or  more.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  kill  out  the  old  sod,  and  Mr.  Clark 
did  this  with  the  Cutaway,  chopping  and  cutting  again 
and  again  through  July  and  August  until  no  green 
growth  showed.  On  the  average  he  planned  to  work 
such  a  field  at  least  16  times  during  the  Summer. 
To  show  how  advice  is  sometimes  mixed  up  we  met 
a  farmer  who  said  he  followed  Clark’s  advice  and 
worked  half  an  acre  10  times  in  two  days  and  would 
not  “work  it  any  more  for  any  man.”  1  hat  was  not 
following  Clark’s  advice  at  all,  for  his  16  workings 
were  to  be  done  at  intervals  of  five  days  or  so,  and 
thus  kill  out  all  young  growth.  We 
once  heard  of  a  man  who  had  about 
equalled  Clark’s  yield  of  six  and  eight 
tons  per  acre.  On  visiting  him  we  found 
that  his  grass  had  been  seeded  after 
onions  and  that  the  onion  crop  had 
been  worked  about  20  times  through 
the  season.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  intense  culture  gave  the  grass  a 
great  chance.  The  stones  were  picked 
up  and  the  field  levelled  so  that  all  de¬ 
pressions  were  filled  up  by  using  an 
iron-edged  board  for  a  scraper.  Early 
in  September  Mr.  Clark  seeded  at  the 
rate  of  24  quarts  each  Timothy  and 
Red-top  per  acre — every  effort  being 
made  to  give  an  even  seeding.  A  ferti¬ 
lizer  which  was  not  far  from  one-half 
ground  bone  and  one-fourth  each  nitrate 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  was  used 
at  the  rate  of  about  800  pounds  per  acre 
each  year.  By  following  this  method 
Mr.  Clark  grew  enormous  crops  of  hay, 
and  kept  up  the  yield  for  many  years. 
He  proved  that  in  New  England  at 
least  good  hay  crops  can  be  grown  year 
after  year  by  the  use  of  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers  alone. 

Any  farmer  can  see  that  this  method 
requires  great  labor  and  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  not  adapted  to  a  farmer  who 
has  only  one  team  and  who  must  handle 
and  market  his  farm  crops  through  the 
late  Summer.  It  will  pay  such  a  farmer, 
however,  to  modify  this  plan  when  he 
does  seed  down,  by  making  the  soil  as 
fine  as  possible,  using  more  seed  and 
more  fertilizer.  Eight  years  ago  we 
seeded  a  scant  two  acres  in  this  way.  It 
was  plowed  and  then  worked  about  eight 
times,  and  the  larger  stones  were  picked 
up.  We  followed  Clark’s  directions  in 
seeding,  but  did  not  use  enough  ferti¬ 
lizer.  The  following  Spring  was  dry. 
The  grass  looked  like  a  lawn,  but  grew 
but  little  over  two  feet  high.  Next  year 
it  was  better  and  the  field  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  us  over  two  tons  to  the  acre  ever 

since  with  light  application  of  fertilizer, 
thicker  now  than  on  any  field  where  we 
used  less  seed  or  sowed  rye  or  wheat  as  a  “nurse  crop.” 
The  use  of  Red-top  is  advised  when  the  hay  is  to  be 
consumed  on  the  farm.  The  fine  Red-top  growing 
among  the  blades  of  Timothy  will  add  to  the  weight 
of  hay  and  the  Red-top  seems  to  be  a  better  feed  than 
Timothy.  If  the  hay  is  to  be  sold  pure  Timothy  will 
be  better,  as  Red-top  is  not  popular  as  a  market  hay. 

We  have  found  that  Timothy  requires  lime,  and  will 

not  live  in  a  sour  soil  as  Red-top  will.  In  several 
cases  we  have  sowed  the  two  kinds  together  in  an' 
acid  soil  and  found  at  the  end  of  three  years  almost 
pure  Red-top,  the  Timothy  having  disappeared. 


An  English  agricultural  council  has  “resolved” 

“That  a  system  of  apprenticeship  be  established  by 
which  scholars  from  elementary  schools  may  be  placed 
with  farmers  in  order  that  they  may  receive  instruction 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  farm." 

We  hope  that  they  will  stick  to  this  resolution,  and 
that  the  idea  will  grow  and  stick  to  others.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  sensible  plans  for  training  good 
farmers  we  have  yet  seen.  Keep  these  school  chil¬ 
dren  away  from  “model  farms,”  but  let  them  go  to 
successful  men  who  know  how  to  till  the  soil  and 
yet  have  not  forgotten  they  were  once  boys. 


A  PAIR  OF  PERCHERON  FARM  LADIES  FROM  OHIO.  Fig.  307. 


AN  OHIO  POTATO  FIELD  UNDER  STRAW.  Fig.  308. 

The  grass  is 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[If  very  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Nitrate  of  Soda  ;  Spraying  Mustard. 

C.  A.  8.,  Auburn ,  A'.  1'. — 1.  I  bought 
some  nitrate  of  soda  and  did  not  sow  my 
corn,  and  so  have  not  used  it.  1  was  go¬ 
ing  to  put  a  handful  on  each  hill.  When 
•is  the  best  time,  before  a  rain  or  after? 
I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  my  corn;  it  is 
about  eight  inches  high.  2.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  put  on  oats  to  kill  the 
mustard  when  oats  are  a  foot  high? 

A  NS. — 1.  Do  not,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  put  nitrate  of  soda  on  any  crop. 
The  nitrate  would  blast  the  corn  if  put 
directly  on  the  hill.  Scatter  it  at  least 
six  inches  away  from  the  hill  and  culti¬ 
vate  it  into  the  ground.  We  would  put 
it  on  while  the  soil  is  dry.  We  do  not 
think  the  nitrate  alone  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  contains  no  plant  food  except 
nitrogen.  This  will  force  the  corn  to 
make  a  heavy  growth  of  stalk,  but  the 
ear  and  grain  will  not  fill  out  unless 
there  is  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  A 
complete  fertilizer,  that  is,  one  contain¬ 
ing  all  three  elements  would  be  better 
for  the  corn.  2.  In  the  West  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  East  mustard  in  grain 
fields  is  killed  by  spraying  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  75  pounds  sulphate  of  iron  in  50 
gallons  of  water.  If  this  is  put  on  while 
the  plants  are  small  the  mustard  will  be 
killed,  while  the  grass  and  grain  will  not 
be  seriously  hurt. 

Dry  Bordeaux. 

f{.  Oxford,  A.  V. — Is  tbe  following 
formula  for  dry  spraying  potatoes  as  good 
as  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  blight  or  rot? 
Sulphur,  one  pound  ;  copper  sulphate,  one 
pound,  and  10  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime, 
this  to  be  used  in  a  shaker  with  enough 
Baris  green  for  the  bugs. 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  so.  We  would 
rather  take  chances  with  the  liquid  Bor¬ 
deaux.  A  “dry  Bordeaux”  which  has 
given  fair  results  when  dusted  on  the 
moist  vines  is  made  about  as  follows : 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  ABOUT  250  FOUNDS 
OF  FOWDEU. 

Materials:  One  barrel  good  quicklime; 

10  pounds  copper  sulphate  ("blue  stone,” 
"blue  vit'-ol”)  ;  two  quantities  of  water,  of 
four  gallons  each  ;  one  wire  sieve,  about  18 
inches  across,  having  25  to  30  meshes  to 
the  linear  inch  ;  three  vessels,  two  that  will 
hold  about  five  gallons  each,  and  one  10 
gallons  or  more.  1.  Dissolve  the  blue  stone 
in  four  gallons  of  hot  or  warm  water.  This 
may  be  done  more  easily  by  b  nging  it  in  a 
loarse  bag  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  solution  when  cold  is  practi¬ 
cally  saturated.  2.  Pick  from  the  barrel 
of  lime  live  pounds  of  the  whitest  and  best 
lumps.  Slack  the  rest  to  a  fine,  perfectly 
dry  dust  and  spread  it  on  a  floor.  3.  From 
the  selected  five  pounds  of  lime  and  four 
gallons  of  water  make  a  good  “milk  of 
lime.'  4.  Pour  the  cold  milk  of  lime  and 
cold  copper  sulphate  solution  at  the  name 
time  into  a  third  vessel,  and  stir  until  no 
streaks  of  the  green  substance  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  resulting  blue,  thick  mass.  5. 
Scatter  the  blue  material  (water  and  all) 
about  in  the  lime  dust  and  mix  with  a  rake. 
The  lime  will  absorb  the  water.  6.  While 
this  is  still  somewhat  damp  pass  it  through 
the  sieve,  using  a  wooden  block  to  rub  it 
through  with.  7.  Mix  thoroughly  and  spread 
out  to  dry.  A  day  or  two  will*  be  required 
for  it  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  It  will 
keep  indefinitely.  If  it  is  desired  that  more 
copper  be  present  use  proportionately  more 
lime  and  water.  In  this  case  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  caking  while  the  final  mix¬ 
ture  with  lime  dust  is  drying.  One  may 
add  finely  ground  Paris  green  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  for  canker-worm  or  Codling  moth  ; 
12%  or  13  pounds  to  the  above  quantity 
is  a  good  proportion.  The  dust  is  applied 
to  the  trees  with  any  of  the  standard  dust 
spraying  machines,  better  while  the  tree  is 
w< t  with  rain  or  dew. 


IOWA  CORN  AND  POLITICS. 

A  month  ago  tin*  outlook  for  a  crop  was 
vciy  gloomy  indeed.  More  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  failed  of  a  stand  with 
the  first  planting  from  cold  weather  and 
poor  seed.  Our  people  have  learned  that 
unless  a  fair  stand  is  secured  it  is  best  to 
disk  the  ground  and  plant  again,  as  tilling 
in  is  never  satisfactory  on  account  of  the 
start  the  weeds  get  before  the  corn  ran 
be  worked.  The  second  planting,  even 
when  the  same  seed  was  used,  came  good, 
and  the  last  20  days  have  been  ideal  corn 
weather,  and  while  the  crop  is  from  five 
to  10  days  late  now,  it  is  making  up  fast, 
and  farmers  are  saying  that  with  favor¬ 
able  conditions  from  now  on,  a  new  record 
will  be  made.  To  an  observer  of  his  fel¬ 
lows,  it  is  as  good  as  a  continued-in-our- 
uext  story  to  follow  the  moods  of  farmers 
from  early  Spring  until  the  crop  is  made. 

I  can  sympathize  with  you  in  the  re¬ 
ported  action  of  your  Legislature  on  the 
primary  bill.  Our  law  is  several  steps  in 
advance  of  your  proposed  law,  at  least  for 
our  conditions,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks, 
but  upon  the  whole  it  is  an  immeasurable 
advance.  The  worst  feature  that  we  see 
now  I  can  explain  best  by  an  illustration. 
It  is  said  that  a  certain  candidate  for 
railroad  commissioner  paid  more  money  for 
shrewdly  written  advertisements  than  his 
four  years’  salary  amounts  to.  Nearly  everv 
paper  in  the  State,  regardless  of  political 
complexion,  had  a  half  page  or  more  of 
such  stuff  for  several  weeks  before  the 
primary,  and  the  greatest  display  was  made 
in  the  papers  that  were  factionally  opposed 
to  this  candidate.  They  succeeded  in  land¬ 
ing  their  man,  and  he  will  probably  be 
elected,  and  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  the 
same  interests  do  not  defeat  his  running 
mate  (we  elect  two  this  year),  who  is  al¬ 
ways  for  a  square  deal.  Our  elections  come 
once  in  two  years,  and  we  are  nearly 
through  with  our  second  primary.  The  old 
methods  were  so  firmly  established  that  the 
first  primary  only  succeeded  in  knocking 
out  a  cog  here  and  there,  but  as  the  people 


come  to  understand  tbe  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  working  out  of  the  plan  they 
take  more  interest  and  I  believe  that  soon 
it  will  work  as  nearly  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  as  politics  can.  Socially  there 
is  no  question  about  the  growth  of  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  primary.  To-day  the  Republicans 
held  the  most  strenuous  county  convention 
we  ever  had.  There  was  no  candidate  to 
name.  The  Issue  was.  should  delegates  be 
named  for  the  State  convention  who  were 
in  favor  of  commending  our  Senators  and 
members  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress, 
who  worked  with  them,  in  their  efforts  to 
shape  legislation  so  as  to  give  the  people  a 
square  deal  ns  they  saw  it.  Two  years  ago 
the  progressives  could  make  little  head¬ 
way  :  to-day  they  were  in  control  from  start 
to  finish.  The  significance  of  this  can  only 
be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  this 
county  is  known  to  be  in  the  heart  of  what 
is  politically  known  as  the  Q  Reservation 
where  politics  has  heretofore  been  shaped 
from  Burlington. 

Last  year  we  were  neaijy  drowned  out, 
but  for'  seven  months  we  have  only  had 
10.37  inches  of  precipitation.  Haying  and 
harvesting  will  commence  after  the  Fourth. 
Oats  seem  to  be  filling  well  with  short 
straw.  Hay  will  be  a  light  yield  of  good 
quality.  Early  potatoes  are  ripe,  but 
rather  under  size  :  late  ones  will  need  more 
rain  soon.  Pastures  have  been  good,  but 
are  getting  dry;  upon  the  whole  farmers 
are  feeling  well.  Jerome  smith. 


MERCHANTS  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

I  cannot  permit  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Peterson,  on  page  021,  to  go  without 
challenge.  I,  too,  have  been  a  merchant 
many  years,  and  am  an  ardent  advocate  of 
parcels  post,  believing  country  merchants 
will  be  greatly  helped  In  their  compel ition 
with  city  merchants,  by  being  able  to 
order  quickly  and  cheaply  many  articles 
they  cannot  carry  in  stock,  and  by  not 
carrying  in  stock  much  economy  is  ef¬ 
fected  in  way  of  capital,  interest,  store 
room,  avoidance  of  shelfworn  and  unsold 
goods,  etc.,  enabling  the  merchant  to  make 
lower  prices,  and  yet  better  profits.  But 
the  part  of  Mr.  Peterson’s  article  to  which 
I  take  exception  is  where  he  claims  the 
catalogue  houses  deal  mainly  in  inferior 
goods,  or  the  seconds  of  factories.  As  a 
merchant  I  have  frequently  been  able  to 
buy  from  the  leading  catalogue  houses 
standard  goods  for  less  money  than  1  could 
from  the  regular  wholesale  houses,  or  job¬ 
bers.  from  whom  practically  all  merchants 
in  small  cities  and  towns  buy  their  goods. 
I  have  bought  hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  goods  from  two  leading  catalogue  houses 
in  the  way  of  clothing,  shoes,  groceries, 
tools,  and  merchandise  to  sell,  and  have 
never  seen  any  more  indication  of  culls  or 
seconds  than  when  buying  from  the  regr 
lar  jobbers.  It  could  not  well  be  other¬ 
wise,  for  these  houses  grant  any  customer 
the  privilege  of  returning  any  article  not 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  pay  all  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  both  ways.  The  coun¬ 
try  papers,  whose  revenues  come  largely 
from  advertising  of  local  merchants,  have 
for  years  said  much  about  the  inferior 
goods  sold  by  the  catalogue  houses.  This 
was  for  the  double  purpose  of  helping  tin* 
local  merchant  and  themselves,  .but  with 
no  thought  or  wish  to  adhere  to  the  truth. 
These  merchants  have  had  the  papers  print 
many  editorials  strongly  advising  reader ■> 
to  patronize  home  industries  and  mer¬ 
chants,  saving  the  catalogue  houses  pay  no 
taxes  locally,  support  no  churches,  build  no 
roads,  and  all  such  rot.  But  if  tin*  local 
mercnnnt  can  buy  potatoes  from  some  other 
town  or  State  at  less  than  the  home  price 
what  does  he  do?  Is  the  country  mer¬ 
chant’s  or  the  printer's  wife  particular 
when  she  buys  a  silk  dress  that  it  is 
made  in  her  own  State,  nation,  or  in  China 
or  Japan? 

Manufacturers  are  in  some  degree  to 
blame  for  the  oft -told  tale  of  “seconds.” 
low  grade,  etc.  They  have  to  make  some 
excuse  to  the  merchants  who  handle  their 
goods  for  the  fact  that  catalogue  houses 
<an  sell  their  products  at  lower  pri<  es  than 
the  merchant  pavs  in  many  cases.  Anl 
what  excuse  so  convenient  and  reasonable, 
so  satisfying  as  that  the  manufacturer 
sells  his  seconds  to  the  catalogue  houses, 
or  makes  tip  a  specially  low  grade  for 
them.  I  have  talked  with  manufacturers 
who  I  knew  to  be  truthful,  who  sold  large¬ 
ly  to  the  two  leading  catalogue  houses, 
and  was  informed  that  said  houses  were 
as  particular  about  quality  as  any  of  their 
other  customers.  There  may  be  catalogue 
houses  who  do  buy  seconds,  and  possibly 
quote  lower  prices  than  their  competitors, 
but  they  cannot  offer  to  hare  goods  re¬ 
turned  when  not  satisfactory,  at  their  ex¬ 
pense. 

I  have  bought  clothing  made  to  order  and 
ready  made,  from  catalogue  houses  that 
gave  me  better  wear  and  satisfaction  than 
any  I  oyer  bought -locally,  and  can  say  th  t 
same  as  to  shoes.  I  find  it  to  my  advnn 
tage  even  to  order  flour  and  sugar,  staples 
that  are  supposed  to  be  sold  at  close  mar¬ 
gins.  from  these  houses,  and  I  live  in  New 
England,  near  the  sugar  refineries.  I  buy 
cocoa  in  five-pound  cans  for  $1.38.  while 
five  half-pound  cans  locally  usually  coat 
$1.25,  and  quality  is  the  same  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  At  the  present  time  I  can  buy 
rolled  oats  in  Chicago  at  $2.18  per  00 
nound  bag.  or  less  than  the  price  of  flour. 
They  are  50  per  cent  richer  in  protein, 
and  000  per  cent  richer  In  fat.  than  flour, 
and  wo  use  them  liberally  in  all  our  bread 
and  biscuit,  and  uncooked  with  butter, 
cream  or  cocoa,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
our  children,  at  least.  What  do  your  rolled 
oats  in  packages  cost  per  pound? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  proper 
parcels  post  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
producers  in  the  country,  and  consumers  in 
the  city,  by  cutting  out  the  middlemen 
with  their  unfair  prifits.  By  middlemen  I 
mean  the  country  buyer,  express  company, 
commission  merchant,  jobber  and  retailer 
in  the  city.  These  middlemen  are  the  ones 
that  will  be  hurt  by  a  parcels  post,  and 
are  the  persons  who  have  fought  it.  The 
talk  about  country  merchants  is  merely  to 
blind  the  public.  A  parcels  post  would  do 
more  toward  helping  the  producer  get  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
and  the  consumer  get  more  for  his  dollar, 
than  all  the  experiment  farms  ever  thought 
of  by  railroads.  economy. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  ’ — Adv. 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees' 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

The  Best  as  well  as  the  Cheapest  Source  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  Lime,  for  Wheat  and  Other  Fall 
Cereals,  Grass,  Clover,  and  Alfalfa. 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  does  not  revert  or  g'o  back  to  insoluble  forms. 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  is  not  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 

It  sweetens  sour  soils  and  makes  them  productive. 

Its  Phosphoric  Acid  is  very  available.  The  Plants  can  use  it  all. 

(Analysis  of  nine  samples  by  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  shows  15.48  average  available,  see  Bulletin  127,  page  16.) 

It  makes  large,  plump  heads  of  g'rain  and  a  heavy  growth  of  straw. 

It  gives  unequalled  crops  of  Grass,  Clover,  and  Alfalfa. 

It  drills  perfectly.  _ . _ 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  Is  Guaranteed  To  Contain : 


Per  Cent. 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid .  17.00  to  19.00 

’  Available  Phosphoric  Acid .  15.00  to  16.00 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid .  2.00  to  3.00 


Per  Cent. 

Lime .  35.00  to  50.00 

Magnesia . 5.00  to  6.00 

Iron .  13.00  to  14.00 

Manganese .  7.00  to  9.00 


*(Uy  Wagner'H  Motho.l,  as  used  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Darmstadt,  Germany,  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 

Station  at  Amherst,  Mass. 


What  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  say  in 
regard  to  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag  Phosphate). 


Prof.  Alva  Agee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
College  says  : 

“The  Basic  Slag  contains  effective  Lime.  Basic 
Slag  tends  to  sweeten  sour  land  and  to  keep  sweet  soil 
sweet.  It  favors  clover.  We  must  have  clover,  and 
where  clover  is  failing,  Basic  Slag  at  prevailing  prices  is 
the  best  fertilizer  1  know  of.” 

Hullrtin  No.  lOO  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
says : 

"Experiments  at  this  Station  indicate  that  the  total 
Phosphoric  Acid  of  Basic  Slag  is  practically  as  available 
as  the  available  Phosphoric  Acid  of  Acid  Phosphate." 


Bulletin  No.  6#  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  pages  28  and  29,  says: 

“Slag  Phosphate  produced  a  greater  yield  at  less  cost 
than  the  average  of  the  soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  plots 
and  Bone  Meal  plots."  This  test  included  throe  corn 
crops,  one  wheat  crop  and  one  grass  crop. 

Prof.  II.  J.  Wheeler,  in  farmers  bulletin  No.  77, 
United  States  Department  of  A  griculture.  says : 
“It  (Basic  Slag)  is  an  effective  source  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  for  use  upon  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  on  account  of 
its  Lime,  it  is  of  special  promise  in  the  reclamation  of 
exhausted  acid  soils." 


Alfalfa  Seeding  Time  Is  About  August  15th. 


For  the  Alfalfa  there  is  no  equal.  I  had  a  very  large  crop  this  year  of  four  cuttings  of  4  to  6  tons  per  acre 
of  very  fine  alfalfa,  first  crop  average  height  of  44  inches  and  the  other  three  crops  about  24  inches  each  in  height. 

(Signed)  JOS.  E.  MAHON  (Mowing  60  acres  Alfalfa  on  Long  Island.) 


The  Best  Time  to  Seed  to  Grass  for  Permanent  Mowings  is  the  Last  of  August  or  First 

of  September. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  SUPPLY  NOW 

Our  special  booklet,  “Fall  Cereals  and  Forag'e 
Crops,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 

24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 

(We  ship  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  from  New  York,  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast,  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Old  Forge,  Pa.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Savannah,  Ga.  and  Charleston,  S.  C.) 


iLIGHTNIN 

Protection  at  Lowest  Cost 

Don’t  keep  your  family  and  proper*? 
in  danger.  Install  a  Scott  lightning 
protection  system.  I  selldlreet— atlow 
l  cost  -  freight  prepaid,  with  simple  ln- 
Istructlons  so  you  can  put  it  up.  1  save 
you  agents’  and  dealers’  profits. 

Pay  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

,  Order  on  approval.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory, If  nota  Dig  bargain,  ship  back 
at  my  eccpense.  Write  for  liberal  oirer 
ami  freeoook  of  valuable  information 
about  Lightning.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
THE  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept.  I ,  Detroit.  Mich., 


POTATO 

SPRAYERS 


ON  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  in 
advance.  Pay  when  convenient.  Doubles  your 
"crop.  Prevents  blight,  scab,  rot,  bugs.  Spray  FIRST, 
then  pay  us  outof  Extra  Profit.  Powerful  pressure. 
r Cyclone  agitation.  Strong  and  durable.  KruM  valves, 
plunger,  strainer, etc.  Guaranteed  T>  years.  Wholesale 
prices.  We  pay  freight.  Write  us  which  machine  you  prefer, 
r  and  get  free  Spray  iug  Guide, Cat-  , 
alog,  and  free  Sprayer  Offer 
to  first  in  your  locality. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO., 

2810  North  St.,  i 
Canton,  O. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  tbe  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES. 

Box  421,  Berlin.  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  qnoto  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  tbe  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO..  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY.  SWEET  POTATOES.  TOMATOES,  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS  AND  CELERIAC.hest,  variety  fineplants 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for $7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL, PA 

100,000  CABBAGE  PLANTS  ?‘sS00t°;  ^ 

soon.  Let  your  orders  come.  DAVID  RODWAY, Hartly, Del. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS -Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large  Am.  Drum¬ 
head.  15c  per  100;  $1.00  per  1000:  5000  for  $4.50; 
10.000  for  $8.00.  B.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

CTRAWRTRRY  Dl  /HITS  of  the  Best  Vari- 
OlnAVTDCnnT  rLAIl  I  O  eties-  Descriptive 

Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  0.  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  £°leaa^ 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenin,  X.  J. 

nr |  ppu- best  varieties.  Fun  count 
UE.LK.Ti  I  of  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Penns. 


‘‘RANGER”  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains  ^sprockets  and 
Pedals:  New  Departure  Coaster  Brakes  and 
// ubs;  Punctu re  ProofT ires:  h  ighest p  rade 
equipment  And  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  l>yno  other  wheels.  u arantced  5  yrs. 

FACTORY  PRICES  SX 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  to  $8. 

10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Iproval,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S., 
r  without  a  cent  in  advance.  1>0  NOTIJU  Y 
£a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
any  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog 
and  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new 
offer.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now . 
T1RCC  Coaster  Brake  Hear W lic^els,  lamps, 
I  IllLv  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C80  CHICAGO 


Peach 

Baskets 


if 

2.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

if 

Peach  Covers 

1 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

erry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates, 


etc. 


Write  for  PRICES  and  CATALOGUE. 


COLES  &  COM  CANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1884. 


SEED  WHEAT 

GYPSY  WHEAT.  Splendid  standard  variety 
proven  by  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  test  running 
20  years,  to  be  tbe  highest  yielder  of  any  variety 
in  tbe  state.  We  can  please  you  if  you  are  looking 
for  good  seed.  Write  today.  Our  catalog  No.  23 
"How  to  Grow  Alfalfa,”  will  be  mailed  free, 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  523,  Mecbaniesburg,  Ohio. 


rnn  CAI  C  -  late  flat  dutch  surehead  ano 
run  OflLC  DANISH  BALL  CABBAGE  PLAHTS,  $1 

per  1,000  or  5,000  for  $4.  We  pack  in  nice  cool  moss 
to  carry  any  distance.  Send  your  orders  for  cab¬ 
bage  plants  to  us  and  get  the  best.  We  are  always 
headquarters  for  late  cabbage  plants. 

CALEB  HOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


“New  Modern” 

Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 


Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung).  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

53  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y’. 
"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  EARS" 
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Cherries  Cracking. 

G.  L.  F.,  Malvern,  Mass. — Would  you  tell 
me  if  possible  the  cause  of  the  splitting  or 
cracking  open  of  ripening  cherries?  I  have 
a  tree  heavily  fruited  with  fine  large  Gov. 
Wood  cherries,  but  they  are  cracking  just 
as  they  begin  to  turn  red.  I  have  laid  it 
to  a  continuance  of  wet  weather. 

Ans. — The  cracking  of  sweet  cherries 
is  a  very  common  trouble  during  wet 
weather.  Sometimes  the  crop  is  ruined. 
The  excessive  internal  moisture  causes 
the  cherries  to  swell,  and  the  external 
moisture  may  have  a  tendering  effect  on 
the  skin.  This  occurs  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  regardless  of  longitude  or  latitude. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  where  this  class 
of  cherries  is  grown  very  largely,  it  is 
not  often  that  rains  occur  during  the 
Summer  when  cherries  are  ripening,  and 
therefore  it  is  rarely  that  they  crack. 
But  I  have  known  them  to  be  very  dis¬ 
appointing  to  the  growers  in  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley  of  Oregon  and  in  the 
Puget  Sound  country,  when  rams  are 
occasionally  known  to  fall  in  Summer¬ 
time.  East  of  the  Cascade  Range  there 
is  much  less  chance  of  rain  at  that  time 
of  year,  and  the  cherry  crop  is  almost 
sure  to  mature  unharmed.  In  the  Eas¬ 
tern  States  the  danger  is  much  greater. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  trouble  of 
this  kind  this  year,  which  is  unusually 
rainy.  H.  e.  van  deman. 

Failure  With  Strawberries. 

C.  E.  M.,  Salisbury,  N.  II. — I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  small  fruit  culture,  and  had  good 
success  with  all  except  strawberries.  I 
bought  1000  plants  this  Spring  and  set 
them  out  as  carefully  as  I  knew  how,  but 
they  all  died  but  50.  1  got  them  from  a 
reliable  firm,  so  place  no  blame  there. 
Would  you  tell  me  the  best  method  to  fol¬ 
low  in  trying  again?  Do  you  dig  a  hole 
with  a  trowel  or  use  a  dibble?  If  the  soil 
is  wet  should  I  wait  for  it  to  dry? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
your  failure  if  the  plants  were  good  ones. 
We  can  usually  make  90  per  cent  or 
more  live.  The  plants  may  have  been 
heated  in  the  crate,  so  that  the  roots 
began  to  rot.  You  may  have  left  them 
exposed  so  that  they  dried  out.  When 
we  get  a  crate  of  plants  we  pour  a 
bucket  of  water  over  it  so  as  to  soak 
down  through.  Then  with  spade  or 
small  plow  we  make  a  furrow  deep 
enough  to  hold  the  roots  down  straight. 
The  plants  usually  come  in  bunches  or 
bundles  of  25.  These  are  shaken  out 
and  put  with  their  roots  in  the  furrow 
and  the  soil  brought  up  to  the  crown  of 
the  plant.  These  bundles  are  set  in 
this  way  along  the  furrow,  not  too  close 
together,  but  about  two  inches  apart. 
If  the  soil  is  dry  water  is  poured  along 
the  furrow.  We  kept  plants  in  this 
way  nearly  a  month  this  year,  waiting 
for  the  soil  to  dry.  In  planting  we 
mark  both  ways.  A  part  of  the  root  and 
the  tops  are  clipped  off  with  shears  or 
pinched  by  hand.  A  trowel  or  spade  is 
thrust  into  the  ground.  With  a  shake 
and  twist  the  roots  are  spread  out  and 
put  fan-shape  into  the  hole  just  back 
of  the  flat  trowel.  The  latter  is  quickly 
pulled  out  and  the  earth  firmed  around 
the  plant.  Do  not  pinch  the  soil  up  a- 
round  the  plant.  This  is  likely  to  form 
a  hard  brick  or  “cake”  around  it,  es¬ 
pecially  on  wet,  heavy  soil.  We  would 
not  plant  in  sticky  soil — in  fact  un- 
draiaed  land  is  the  worst  possible  for 
strawberries. 

Marshall  Strawberries  in  Hills. 

L.  E.  IF.,  North  Appleton,  Me. — I  wish  to 
find  out  how  the  Hope  Farm  man  gets 
along  with  his  Marshall  strawberries  grown 
under  his  new  method.  I  want  to  have 
one-half  acre  next  year  nlanted  that  way. 
•1  want  to  know  how  to  make  a  clay  loam 
deficient  in  humus  as  rich  as  possible,  and 
still  not  have  the  berries  too  soft  to  ship 
well. 

Ans. — We  never  before  had  such 
plants  as  we  have  grown  this  year. 
Many  of  them  are  two  feet  or  more 
high,  ar.d  a  spread  of  top  that  will  cover 
a  half  bushel  basket.  They  are  hurt 
somewhat  by  a  late  frost,  but  are  still 
well  covered  with  berries.  The  contin¬ 
ued  wet  weather  has  cut  the  crop  down. 
The  berries  cannot  ripen  evenly  with¬ 


out  sunshine,  and  they  go  soft.  The 
method  is  all  right,  for  our  hill  fruit 
stands  the  deluge  better  than  the  thick 
matted  rows.  Too  much  nitrogen  will 
make  the  berries  soft.  We  feel  satisfied 
that  on  one  part  of  our  field  we  used 
too  much  stable  manure,  and  then  did 
not  use  enough  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  probable  that  a  heavy  crop 
of  rye  or  Japanese  millet  plowed  under 
and  well  worked  down  would  be  more 
satisfactory  than  a  heavy  coat  of  stable 
manure  provided  you  fertilized  them 
right.  To  put  it  another  way,  it  seems 
as  if  the  strawberry  is  like  the  peach 
crop,  best  when  you  can  have  control 
of  the  feeding  and  know  just  what  you 
feed.  Plant  a  peach  orchard  on  rather 
light  soil  and  feed  it  well  with  soluble 
chemical  fertilizer  and  you  know  just 
what  you  give  it.  Strawberries  need  a 
soil  stuffed  with  humus,  because  such 
soils  hold  moisture  well.  But  it  will  not 
do  to  give  strawberries  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  That  makes  them  run  to  vine  and 
give  soft  berries.  By  giving  them  an 
open  porous  soil  reasonably  compact  and 
then  feeding  well  with  a  fertilizer  rich 
in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  we  get 
smaller  vines  perhaps,  but  better  fruit. 


PUMP 


RELIABLE  FARM 

WHERE_YOU 

WANT 

WATER 

S«nd  for  our  free  book— 

“WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  HOME." 

Jt  tells  how  host  and  most  economi¬ 
cally  to  boIvo  the  waterproblom  in  the 
country.  Get  it  ami  study  your  case. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  N8°enc5c® 


(ROWN  FENCE 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 


B1 

made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
strong.  ChickentighL  15to35c  perrod.  Samplefree.  Wepay  frt. 

The  Brown  Fence& WireCo.,  Dept.  59.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Let  us  tell  you 

Why  the  O.  Ames  shovels  are  far  su¬ 
perior  in  every  particular  to  shovels  of  any 
other  make.  We  have  just  published  an 
interesting  and  instructive  booklet 
called  "Shovel  Facts"  which  will 
be  mailed  free  to  any  address  for 
asking. 

With  134  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  shovels  exclusively  we 
feel  fully  qualified  to  know  how 
shovels  ought  to  be  built. 

O.  Ames  shovel  designs 
and  construction 
are  based 


on  this 
knowledge 
and  experience  with 
the  result  that  O.  Ames 
shovels  are  the  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  the 
world.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Write  today  for  "Shovel 
Facta." 

Oliver  Ames  &  Sons 

CORPORATION 

Ames  Bldg.,  Boston,  Maas. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER flt  ^Vt7,i:‘ct'8 

JOHN  J.  I’OTTEIt,  14  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


$3,000,000  Spent 

To  Make  a  $1,000  Car 


Over  §3,000,000  has  been  invested  to  make  Overland  cars  cost  less 
than  any  others.  The  saving  all  goes  to  our  buyers. 


We  are  making  a  25-horsepower  Overland  for  $1,000 
this  year.  It  has  a  102-inch  wheel  base — a  possible  speed 
of  50  miles  an  hour.  There  is  not  a  road  in  America — 
not  a  hill  with  a  road  up  it — which  this  car  cannot  travel. 

We  are  making  a  40-horsepower  Overland,  with  single 
rumble  seat,  for  $1,250.  It  has  a  112-inch  wheel  base. 
Every  price  which  we  qu°te  includes  five  lamps  and 
magneto. 

As  a  result  of  these  values,  Overlands  have  become 
the  most  popular  cars  in  existence.  Over  20,000  people 
will  buy  them  this  year.  Let  us  explain  how  we  give 
such  remarkable  cars  for  the  money. 

Automatic  Machinery 

We  have  spent  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
on  special  automatic  machinery.  Each  machine  is  devised 
to  make  some  partin  the  most  economical, most  exact  way. 

Here  is  a  machine  which  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work 
of  sixty  men.  Here  is  a  machine  which  performs  thirty 
operations  in  the  time  which  another  machine  took  for  one 

Here  is  a  welding  machine  which  brings  steel  to  white 
heat  while  one  is  taking  a  breath.  Here  are  rows  upon  rows 
of  automatic  machines  doing  the  work  of  an  army  of  ex¬ 
perts  far  better  than  experts  ever  did  it  by  hand.  The  sum 
of  their  savings — on  the  thousands  of  parts  which  go  into 
a  car — saves  hundreds  of  dollars  on  an  automobile. 


Utter  Simplicity 

Yet  the  man  who  knows  would  give  more  for  the 
Overland  than  for  any  other  car  in  its  class.  It  is  so  sim¬ 
ple,  so  easy  to  care  for,  so  trouble  proof,  that  it  appeals 
to  experts  and  novices. 

The  Overland  has  fewer  parts  than  any  other  automo¬ 
bile.  All  the  complexities  have  been  eliminated.  The 
ear  almost  cares  for  itself. 

Many  owners  write  of  running  it  thousands  of  miles 
without  even  cleaning  a  spark  plug. 

The  operation  of  the  car  is  by  pedal  control.  One  goes 
forward  or  backward,  fast  or  slow,  by  simply  pushing 
pedals.  A  child  can  master  the  car  in  ten  minutes.  A 
young  woman  is  now  running  one  of  the  ears  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Overlands  are  used  in  the  U.  S.  Mail  service  because 
of  their  proved  reliability.  Each  ear  does  the  work  of 
three  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

Numerous  large  concerns  supply  Overlands  to  their 
country  salesmen,  because  any  man  can  always  keep 
them  going. 

On  a  ranch  in  Texas.  .15  men  in  Overlands  are  doing 
the  work  of  50  men  on  horses. 

Ask  for  the  Facts 


The  40-horsepower  Over¬ 
land  costs  from  $1,250  to 
$1,500,  according  to  style 
of  body,  etc.  The  wheel 
base  is  112  inches.  All 
prices  include  gas  lamps 
and  magneto. 


More  people  are  buying  Overlands  now  than  any  other 
car  in  the  world.  You  should  know  all  the  reasons,  for 
those  reasons  will  appeal  to  you.  If  you  will  send  us 
this  coupon  we  will  mail  you  a  beautiful  catalog,  givintr 
all  the  facts  and  picturing  all  the  styles.  ) Tease  cut  out 
the  coupon — now — before  you  forget  it.  Learn  the  facts 
about  tin's  remarkable  car. 

We  have  dealers  in  800  towns. 


(J92) 

The  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 
Please  send  me  the  catalog  free. 


Other  Economies 


One  whole  factory — every  machine  and  every  man  in 
it — is  devoted  to  one  model  alone. 

There  are  separate  factories  for  the  different  parts,  so 
that  all  can  be  made  in  the  most  economical  way. 

Then  we  have  an  output  of  $24,000,000  per  year.  So 
the  overhead  expense — which  in  some  cars  amounts  to  a 
fourth  of  the  cost — is  but  a  trifle  per  car  in  the  Overland. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  no  other  car  can 
compete  with  the  Overland. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Strawberry  Culture. — Last  week  I 
spoke  of  a  berry  crop  and  its  failure. 
What  shall  now  be  done  with  the  plants? 
In  the  ordinary  matted  row  crop  the 
plan  after  one  or  at  most  two  crops  is  to 
plow  and  plant  something  else  in  rotation. 
The  hill  berries  cost  too  much  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivation,  and  unfess  they  be¬ 
came  very  grassy  they  should  be  fruited 
live  years  at  least.  We  fruited  one  patch 
eight  years,  and  have  now  plowed  it  up 
to  plant  in  celery.  This  could  have  gone 
on  two  years  more,  but  the  patch  was  not 
well  located,  and  was  about  the  best  place 
we  had  for  celery  and  garden  crops.  The 
main  beds  will  be  handled  about  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Just  after  July  4  we  run  over  all 
with  the  mowing  machine.  This  shaves 
off  vines  and  weeds  close.  Next  week  I 
will  try  to  show  a  full-sized  plant,  that 
you  may  see  how  mucli  we  cut  off.  It 
seems  like  a  shame  to  chop  off  this  great 
top,  but  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for 
next  year’s  crop.  I  have  left  the  top  re¬ 
main  in  order  to  compare  with  the 
clipped  plants — the  latter  give  better 
foliage  and  more  fruit  buds.  Cutting  off 
the  vines  will  destroy  many  insects  and 
germs  of  plant  disease.  The  clipping 
stimulates  the  plant  to  make  a  new 
growth,  just  as  trimming  a  tree  starts 
out  a  new  top.  The  vines  and  weeds  lie 
o:i  the  ground  a  few  days  to  dry.  The 
safest  way  is  to  rake  them  carefully  off 
and  burn — thus  destroying  many  germs 
and  insects.  I  do  not  like  the  plan  of 
running  fire  over  the  bed  to  burn  these 
clippings.  There  is  danger  of  hurting 
the  plants.  As  we  have  little  if  any 
disease  at  Hope  Farm  we  have  let  the 
clippings  remain,  working  them  into  the 
soil  with  the  cultivators.  As  soon  as 
these  clippings  are  dried  we  begin  the 
work  of  cleaning.  With  a  cultivator  set 
narrow  we  work  back  and  forth  between 
the  rows,  ripping  up  the  runners  and 
tearing  the  soil.  Then  with  our  hoes  we 
go  over  the  field,  cut  out  weeds  between 
the  plants  and  cut  off  all  runners  not 
needed  for  potting  or  laying  down.  We 
can  safely  take  four  or  five  potted  plants 
from  the  parent  and  still  have  the  latter 
in  good  condition  to  yield  its  crop  next 
year.  Late  in  July  is  a  good  time  to 
fertilize  such  beds.  A  good  mixture  for 
this  purpose  would  be  equal  parts  of 
fine  ground  bone,  acid  phosphate  and 
sulphate  of  potash.  1  would  use  such  a 
mixture  because  we  use  stable  manure 
heavily  for  mulching,  and  this  gives  ni¬ 
trogen  enough.  If  we  used  straw  or  hay 
I  should  use  some  nitrate  of  soda  or 
dried  blood  with  the  other  chemicals. 
My  plan  is  to  put  this  fertilizer  up  close 
to  the  plants.  The  strawberry  is  not  a 
long  or  wide-rooted  plant.  Its  roots  go 
down  rather  than  out  into  the  rows,  and 
the  fertilizer  should  be  put  close  to  it. 

1  laving  cleaned  up  and  fertilized,  the 
scheme  is  to  keep  the  field  clean — weeds 
out  and  the  soil  mellow,  with  the  run¬ 
ners  cut  off.  In  order  to  do  this  well  we 
find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  and  hoe 
from  16  to  20  times  up  to  October  1. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  time  and 
work  required  to  handle  an  acre  of  such 
berries.  Those  who  write  asking  how 
large  an  area  one  man  can  handle  should 
figure  carefully  on  at  least  15  separate 
workings.  If  they  have  not  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  hoeing  or  cultivating  to  enable 
them  to  make  such  an  estimate,  I  should 
never  advise  them  to  try  more  than 
1,000  plants  as  a  starter.  Where  weeds 
have  not  gone  to  seed,  it  is  a  fair  plan 
to  leave  them  to  decay  on  top  of  the 
ground  with  the  roots  exposed.  Where 
weeds  have  seeded  or  with  grass  or 
“pussley”  which  will  grow  if  you  give  it 
five  per  cent  of  a  chance,  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  pick  up  in  baskets  and  carry 
out  of  the  field  to  dump  around  young 
trees. 

Home  Matters. — The  evening  of  July 

2  found  a  weary  and  wet  bunch  of  Hope 
Farmers.  The  effect  was  evident;  as  for 
the  cause,  you  might  have  found  part  of 
it  in  a  mowful  of  new  hay  in  the  barn, 
and  a  shelfful  of  currant  jelly  in  the 
pantry.  Hot?  There  had  been  two  of 
those  stewy  days  when  you  exist  in  a 
fireless  cooker  and  the  red-eyed  sun 
looks  down  through  the  hazy  fog  like  a 
pirate.  We  had  over  eight  tons  of  hay 
in  the  barn  and  over  two  more  outside 
not  quite  ready  to  house.  Some  of  the 
clover  was  a  trifle  green,  but  we  put  it 
in  and  threw  salt  over  it.  We  had  passed 
a  week  of  haying,  cultivating,  picking 
currants  and  hoeing.  The  boys  went  out 
and  played  ball  after  supper,  but  the  rest 
of  us  lined  up  on  the  front  porch  when 
the  chores  were  done.  Sorry  we  could 
not  get  all  the  hay  under  cover,  for  now 
it  will  stay  out  over  the  “Fourth,”  but 
the  one  rain  and  the  “muggy”  days  put 
us  back.  With  anything  like  fair  weather 
next  week  we  shall  get  the  rest  of  our 
hay,  including  the  oats  and  peas,  into  the 


barn.  Through  it  all  we  will  try  to 
keep  the  cultivator  running  in  the  corn. 
We  had  just  put  the  vanishing  touches 
on  an  unmentionable  quantity  of  baked 
beans,  a  great  pile  of  lettuce,  and  a  dish 
of  raspberries.  Then  the  boys  came  lug¬ 
ging  out  a  pleasant  surprise — the  trial 
trip  of  the  new  ice  cream  freezer.  You 
sit  in  front  of  your  own  home  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  with  the  thought  that  your 
week’s  work  has  gone  better  than  you 
expected  and  that  there  are  12  well-fed 
people  on  your  farm,  and  your  dish  of 
ice  cream  will  have  the  proper  taste.  It 
is  true  that  a  gang  of  mosquitoes  had 
been  blown  in  from  some  swamp,  but  a 
few  “joss  sticks”  smoking  away  held 
them  off.  While  we  sat  there  at  peace 
with  the  world  there  was  a  call  for  help 
in  the  road.  Some  wayfarer  had  a  “hot 
box”  or  smoking  axle  on  his  wagon. 
Our  boys  ran  out  and  got  the  wheel  off 
and  found  the  axle  so  hot  that  it  would 
burn  your  hand.  I  never  saw  one  so  bad 
before.  We  wrapped  cloths  around  it 
and  poured  on  cold  water  until  the  tem¬ 
perature  went  down,  and  the  more  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  the  family  were  ready 
for  the  next  adventure  in  which  they 
could  rescue  something.  Nothing  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  and  as  the  “joss  sticks” 
burned  out  and  the  mosquitoes  stopped 
sneezing  and  began  business,  the  Hope 
Farmers  were  ready  for  bath  and  bed. 
Mother  and  the  girls  had  arranged  a 
picnic  for  the  Fourth.  There  will  be  a 
dozen  or  more  friends  up  from  the  coun¬ 
ty  town  to  go  through  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  celebration  of  talking  and  eating. 
Instead  of  starving  •themselves  so  as  to 
enjoy  such  a  festival,  our  folks  went  into 
practice.  For  Sunday  dinner,  we  picked 
nearly  two  peach  baskets  full  of  Gradus 
peas,  a  great  armful  of  lettuce,  onions 
and  turnips,  and  about  six  quarts  of 
strawberries.  To  be  sure  there  was  meat 
for  those,  who  wanted  it,  and  “fixings” 
like  bread  and  butter  and  gravy,  but  I 
hardly  care  to  say  how  few  of  those 
peas  were  left.  Let  some  of  you  town 
people  who  have  no  garden  figure  what 
it  would  cost  to  feed  12  hearty  people  on 
such  a  meal ! 

All  Sorts. — We  never  had  such  a  hay 
crop  as  is  now  going  into  the  barns,  and 
thus  far  it  has  been  harvested  in  fine 
shape.  The  oats  and  peas  will  not  run 
as  heavy  as  1  hoped,  but  there  will  be  a 
good  lot  of  them,  and  if  the  weather 
holds  good  they  will  be  in  just  the  right 
shape  when  cut.  As  I  have  explained, 
the  plan  is  to  work  up  the  oat  and  pea 
stubble  and  get  in  Alfalfa.  There  is  some 
draining  to  be  done  first,  and  this  may 
set  us  back.  On  the  best  of  the  Timothy 
meadows,  which  wrere  cut  before  July  4, 
we  put  on  more  fertilizer  as  soon  as  the 
hay  was  off,  and  with  fair  rains  can  get 
another  crop  of  1500  pounds  per  acre. 
.  .  .  The  earliest  peas  were  done  by 
July  1.  Out  came  the  vines;  the  weeds 
are  cut  off  and  the  ground  plowed  and 
seeded  in  yellow  turnips.  This  crop, 
with  us,  should  go  in  by  July  15,  and  on 
good  soil,  with  a  fair  chance,  will  give  a 
heavy  yield.  At  the  last  working  rye  can 
be  seeded  so  as  to  get  a  fair  stand  for 
Winter.  .  .  .  That  German  Spring 
rye,  seeded  May  6,  was  in  full  head  on 
July  4.  1  figure  many  things  by  that 

date,  for  it  is  the  turning  point  of  Sum¬ 
mer  with  us.  This  German  rye  stands 
about  as  high  as  our  Winter  rye.  The 
stalks  are  a  dark  blue,  and  are  stiff  and 
strong.  I  sowed  some  in  drills  like  fod¬ 
der  corn,  but  it  has  not  grown  as  well  as 
where  broadcast.  A  little  of  the  seed  has 
been  saved  and  as  soon  as  our  Winter 
rye  is  cut  I  shall  sow  the  German  to  see 
if  it  is  possible  to  grow  it  to  grain  and 
straw  between  two  crops  of  the  Winter 
variety.  The  oats  seeded  in  drills  and 
cultivated  have  done  well.  They  stood 
2l/2  feet  high  on  July  4  and  were  thick 
and  strong.  I  am  curious  to  see  how 
the  yield  will  compare  with  broadcast 
oats.  The  scheme  of  drilling  and  culti¬ 
vating  was  to  grow  the  grain  between 
trees,  so  as  not  to  take  too  much  mois¬ 
ture,  but  this  year  there  has  been  water 
enough  for  all.  .  .  .  Potatoes  are 

still  jumping,  with  no  evidence  of  blight. 
I  know,  however,  that  this  pest  comes 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  it  may  get 
our  potato  crop  yet.  During  the  past 
week  four  hours  more  were  spent  culti¬ 
vating — this  makes  $1.20,  or  a  total  cost 
of  $49.45.  .  .  .  The  lawns  seem  well 

filled  with  Red  and  Light  Brahma  chick¬ 
ens.  We  let  them  run  about,  as  they  do 
little  harm.  The  large  Brahmas  are  the 
quietest  birds  I  have  ever  seen.  I  fre¬ 
quently  see  a  group  of  them  lying  on  the 
lawn  just  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  would 
be  hard  to  count  the  chicks  which  the 
children  have  carried  along  thus  far. 
Who  can  count  running  chicks?  The  sec¬ 
ond  growth  of  Alfalfa  was  20  inches  high 
by  July  1.  That  speltz  grew  slowly  on, 
and  when  about  2 feet  high  formed  its 
head,  which  at  first  looks  like  barley. 
The  grain  seems  to  be  later  than  oats 
with  us.  H.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
H.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.-’  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 


-fRAO  £ 

M.  I.F.CO. 
ZINC  COATED 

AMR* 


NAILS 


Will  Last  a  Life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability 

In  1 880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of 
Branford,  Conn.,  shingled  his  store 
with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with 
Zinc  Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July, 
1 909,  just  29  years  later,  he  reshingled. 
The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on 
the  day  they  were  driven,  although  the 
house  stands  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today 
we  made  then. 

Why  put  10-year  nails  in 
30 -year  shingles? 

Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO. 
Branford,  Conn. 


Add  15c  per  Bushel 
Profit  to  Your  1910 

Potato  Crop 


Potato  growers,  add  15  cents  profit  per 
bushel  to  this  season’s  crop  by  using  a  Far- 
quhar  O.  K.  Elevator  Potato  Digger.  It  gets 
all  of  the  potatoes  and  in  best  marketable 
condition.  It  saves  you  hard  work  and 
valuable  time.  Works  in  any  soil.  Easy 
on  your  horses.  Pays  for  itself  on  a  few 
acres.  You  will  then  have  an  excellent  dig¬ 
ger  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

The  Fnrquhar  O.  K.  Elevator  I)ig> 
gcr  is  our  famous  “  Hallock  O.  K.”  Digger, 
greatly  improved.  Our  Success  J  r.  potato 
digger  is  best  for  small  yields.  Our  Farm 
Machinery  Book  tells  about  both.  Write 
and  get  this  fine  book  FREE. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  601  York.  Pa. 


Send  Name  for 

Book  of  Over  125 
\  Buggy  Bargains 

"DIG  BOOK — in  colors— including: 

1910  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Buggy  and  over  125  latest  style  ve¬ 
hicles  and  harness,  direct  from  my 
factory— made-to-order — 30  Days’ 
Road  Test — 2  Years’  Guarantee. 

Save  $26.50  or  Up 


Prices  all  astonishingly 
low  —  vehicles  shown  in 
colors  from  photographs. 
Don’t  buy  before  writing 
me  for  sure  cash  savings. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Sta.290  , Columbus,  O. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

SBLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000.000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  tor  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

,  ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


JRQNAGEL 

■  Potato  Diggers 

Are  built  to  suit  your  needs,  of  the  highest  grade- of  ma¬ 
terials,  along  the  simplest  lines.  You  have  just  enough 
machinery  to  do  your  work.  Just  enough  adjustment  to  get 
all  of  the  potatoes  without  cutting  them.  Light  weight.  Aa 
light  draft  as  is  consistent  with 
the  work  to  be  done.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  made  from  the  seat.  No 
neck  weight.  Write  today  for 
special 
boo  klets 
o  n  Dig¬ 
gers  and 
for  “Iron 
Age1 
Cata¬ 
log. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  D- 102  Grenloch,  N.  A, 


Prices  range  from 

$75.00  to  $105.00 

according  t  o 

stylo  and 
equipment. 


The  proof  of 
I  the  Hay  Press 


f  Is  its  Capacity— Earning  Power. 
SPENCER  HAY  PRESS  Catalogues  make  great 
and  deilnite  claims  proven  by  the  press  In  action 
or  no  sale.  Mature  of  contract  protects  you.  Covers 
every  claim  by  actual  figures.  More  tons  per  hour 
guaranteed  than  by  any  other  a  Write 

horse  press,  same  size  bale.  /jSL'MI'-ja?  Right 
Send  for  new  Catalogue  K  .  / now 

J.  A.  SPENCER 

Dwight,  Illinois 


Biggest  Hay  Press 

Profits 

Made  With 


Dain  Pull  Power  or  Belt  Power 
Presses  make  largest  number 
of  perfect  bales  each  day  with 
fewer  hands,  lightest  work, 
smallest  repair  expense.  Sim¬ 
ple  steel  construction.  No 
clumsy  step-over  pitman,  no 
troublesome  toggle  joints. 
Patented  tucker  makessmooth 
ended  bales  that  pack  closely 
and  sell  quickest.  Don’t  buy 
a  press  before  you  get  some 
very  Important  Information 
from  us.  Write  today. 

DAIN  MFC.  CO. 802  Vine 


DAIN 

Presses 

St. Ottumwa, la.  I 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCEandHQNOR 


CALDWELL  SPEGIAL-S93. 10 

I  Money  cannot  buy  a  batter  4  J -J 
I  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  than  mine 
I  and  I  am  ready  to 
[prove  it  as  I  want 
I  you  to  be  thor- 
loughly  satisfied. Let 
I  me  send  you  thisen- 
Igine.free  of  all  charge. 

I  You  may  use  it  for  sixty  days 
I -I’ll  even  pay  the  return  charges 
I  if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  It. 

|  Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
but  will  last  a  life  time  and 
always  give  satisfaction. 

Try  the  Caldwell  Special  on, 

| your  place.  Write  me.  ' 

ICALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO 
511  Commercial  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Farmers  Yni 

ELLIS 

CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 

are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  shown  Ellis  Cham¬ 
pion  No.  ii  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS , 


Your  Own  Threshing ! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 
work  at  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  time 


Poitsiown,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


LIME  SULPHUR  FOR  PEACH  CURL. 

J.  M.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — I  notice  on  page 
665  some  experiments  by  S.  W.  Wadhams 
w'th  lime  and  sulphur.  What  does  he 
mean  by  1-8  mixture,  or  could  I  get  the 
same  preparation,  as  I  have  GOO  peach  trees 
and  would  rather  use  lime  and  sulphur  than 
anything  else?  Was  this  mixture  put  on 
after  they  leaved  out,  or  can  lime-sulphur 
be  sprayed  on  peaches  during  Summer 
months? 

Ans. — In  order  to  be  sure  we  reprint 
the  note  by  Mr.  Wadhams: 

I  have  used  and  am  using  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur  in  place  of  Bordeaux  both  on  peaches 
and  apples.  Last  year  I  used  it  on  peaches 
to  control  the  leaf  curl,  but  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  followed  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  commercial  brands, 
i.  e.,  1-12,  but  have  since  learned  that  by 
using  it  1-8  it  controls  the  peach  leaf-curl 
thoroughly,  and  it  did  so  this  year.  I  have 
sprayed  the  apples  once  this  Spring  1-10, 
and  shall  spray  again  after  the  blossoms 
fall  with  1-85,  adding  two  pounds  arsenate 
of  lead.  This  formula  has  given  fine  results 
in  this  vicinity. 

The  figures  1-8  and  1-10  mean  that 
eight  or  10  parts  of  water  were  used  to 
one  part  of  a  commercial  lime-sulphur. 
By  this  is  meant  a  mixture  sold  by 
manufacturers.-  A  homemade  lime-sul¬ 
phur  mixture  is  made  by  boiling  one 
pound  of  good  lime  to  two  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  one  gallon  of  water  until  there 
is  a  thorough  solution.  This  is  diluted 
by  adding  water.  The  Winter  spray  can 
be  used  at  a  strength  of  one  to  eight, 
but  the  Summer  spray  is  safer  at  1-25. 


DISAPPOINTING  MOSS  ROSES. 

G.  L.  V.,  Port  Clinton,  O. — What  is  the 
matter  with  my  moss  roses?  Varieties  are 
Crimson  Globe,  Countess  de  Murinnis  and 
Princess  Adelaide.  The  Crimson  Globe  docs 
very  well,  but  the  other  two  blight  and 
drop  their  buds.  Is  it  the  varieties  or  can 
this  be  prevented?  They  have  disappointed 
me  for  the  last  two  years.  What  varieties 
would  you  recommend  to  replace  them  if 
there  is  no  remedy? 

Ans. — All  the  moss  roses  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  mildew,  and  this  blighting  of  the 
buds  is  a  common  trouble.  They  require 
rich  soil,  high  culture  and  severe  prun¬ 
ing;  Princess  Adelaide,  however,  is  an 
exception  to  the  latter  treatment,  and 
must  be  pruned  but  lightly.  Crimson 
Globe  is  very  good.  Our  favorite  for  a 
deep  pink  moss,  however,  is  the  old 
Crested  Moss,  which  is  very  free  from 
mildew.  Common  Moss,  which,  like 
Princess  Adelaide,  is  pale  rose  in  color, 
is,  in  our  experience,  more  satisfactory, 
while  White  Bath,  although  introduced 
nearly  a  century  ago,  is  still  considered 
the  most  beautiful  white  moss  rose. 
Gracilis,  with  deep  pink  flowers,  is  very 
heavily  mossed,  and  is  rightly  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  moss 
roses.  This  class,  like  all  other  roses, 
varies  in  different  localities,  and  one 
must  test  the  plants  before  making  final 
choice. 


A  TALK  ON  CLIMBING  ROSES. 

Mrs.  C.  II.  G.,  Connecticut. — Several 
years  ago,  through  The  It.  N.-Y.,  small  rose 
bushes  were  sent  out  to  subscribers,  one 
coming  to  my  husband,  with  request  that 
results  were  to  be  reported.  The  rose  was 
Ruby  Queen.  We  tried  four  years  to  make 
it  grow,  and  finally  rather  gave  it  up,  as 
it  had  never  bloomed  and  was  not  a  foot 
high.  Then  I  transplanted  it;  the  next 
year  a  very  few  but  beautiful  blossoms  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  shell  pink,  rather  waxy  petals 
with  the  odor  of  a  Tea  rose,  or  like  the  old 
eglantine.  Since  then  it  has  done  well  with 
several  dozen  blossoms  each  year.  It  has 
proved  a  delight  to  me,  and  I  have  won¬ 
dered  if  anyone  else  had  ever  sent  in  a 
report  as  to  its  growth  and  color.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  belong  to  its  name. 

Ans. — We  wonder  whether,  through 
some  mischance,  this  good  friend  re¬ 
ceived  some  other  rose  in  place  of  Ruby 
Queen?  For  Ruby  Queen  is  not  shell 
pink — it  is  a  bright  cerise  pink,  lighter 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  while  of 
good  substance,  we  would  not  call  it 
waxy  in  texture.  If  is  delightfully 
fragrant,  the  eglantine  or  sweet  briar 
fragrance  being  noticeable  with  leaves 
as  well  as  flowers.  With  us  it  has  been 
a  free  bloomer  from  the  first,  and  so 
rampant  in  growth  that  it  is  hard  to 
keep  it  in  bounds.  Our  first  plant,  set 
the  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  it  out,  covers 
a  space  about  8x10  feet,  and  then  clam¬ 
bers  over  an  arch  ;  it  has  made  so  much 
strong  wood  that  we  hacked  out  a  lot 
of  it  last  Spring,  as  the  trellis  could  not 
support  it.  A  second  and  weaker  plant 
was  set  in  an  unfavorable  situation,  and 
transplanted  rather  carelessly  last  year 
to  cover  an  old  stump;  it  is  a  mass  of 
bloom  this  year,  and  bids  fair  to  emu¬ 
late  its  companion  in  growth. 

We  are  testing  a  number  of  climbing 
roses,  and  are  fortunate  in  having  a  suc¬ 
cession  which  now  gives  us  about  five 
weeks  of  bloom,  which  we  hope  to  ex¬ 
tend  still  further.  We  find  a  slight 
variation  in  blooming  period,  according 
to  season.  The  prolonged  cold  wet 


weather  has  been  very  beneficial  to  roses 
this  year,  and  the  absence  of  rose  bugs 
has  insured  their  fullest  beauty.  The 
earliest  climber  to  bloom  with  us  is  Dr. 
W.  Van  Fleet,  a  new  rose  introduced  to 
commerce  this  year,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  originator,  who  is  is  also  thp 
author  of  Ruby  Queen.  The  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet  rose,  while  yet  unnamed,  was 
given  us  for  trial  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
We  were  strongly  impressed  by  it  from 
the  first,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  call¬ 
ing  it  the  finest  hardy  American  climb¬ 
ing  rose  we  know.  The  flowers  are  a 
delicate  shell  pink,  the  bud  long,  pointed 
and  beautifully  finished,  borne  upon  a 
long  stem  which  makes  it  very  desirable 
for  cutting.  Its  general  appearance  is 
that  of  a  greenhouse  Tea  rose,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Rambler  type.  It  is  a 
profuse  bloomer,  and  a  very  strong 
grower,  with  handsome  shining  foliage. 
Our  plant  is  now  larger  than  the  Ruby 
Queen,  and  has  never  had  any  Winter 
protection ;  it  makes  a  great  show,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  a  rose  hedge,  and  clambering 
over  a  rustic  arch. 

Shortly  after  the  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 
Ruby  Queen  begins  to  open  its  flowers, 
and  they  are  both  in  full  glory  together. 
They  are  followed  by  Philadelphia,  an 
improved  Crimson  Rambler,  more  double 
and  brighter  in  color  than  the  original, 
but  about  10  days  later  in  blooming. 
Where  there  is  room,  it  is  well  to  have 
both,  thus  prolonging  the  season  of 
bloom,  but  of  the  two  we  prefer  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Next  comes  the  pink  Rambler,  Dorothy 
Perkins.  Here  is  another  rose  to  which 
we  must  give  unqualified  praise.  The 
flowers  are  the  rather  small,  crinkly- 
pctalled  Rambler  type,  produced  in  great 
clusters,  color  a  clear  bright  rose  pink. 
They  are  borne  in  such  masses  as  to 
smother  the  plant,  making  a  sheet  of 
beautiful  soft  pink.  The  plant  is  of  ex¬ 
tremely  robust  growth,  clambering  more 
than  Ruby  Queen ;  a  growth  of  10  feet 
in  the  season  is  frequent.  We  have  it 
arching  a  gateway  and  climbing  along  a 
fence,  for  which  its  habit  is  very  suit¬ 
able.  This  is  an  extremely  hardy  rose, 
and  very  suitable  for  a  porch,  as  its  long 
shoots  can  be  trained  like  any  vine. 
Ruby  Queen  makes  more  bushy  side 
shoots  which  are  difficult  to  keep  in 
bounds ;  hence  is  preferable  on  a  trellis 
or  to  form  a  hedge  or  screen,  rather 
than  on  a  porch. 

ihere  is  a  white  sport  of  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  called  White  Dorothy,  which  we 
have  planted  this  year;  it  looks  identi¬ 
cal  in  growth  with  the  pink,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  equal  satisfaction.  We  have  also 
planted  Tausendschon,  or  “Thousand 
Beauties,’’  a  new  climbing  German  rose; 
the  flowers  are  soft  pink  shading  to  car¬ 
mine,  which  changes  to  various  shades 
from  cerise  to  white.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  lasting,  and  the  habit  of 
growth  is  very  promising. 

We  hope  in  the  future  to  meet  with  a 
deep  yellow  climbing  rose  as  hardy  as 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  as  perfect  in  fin¬ 
ish  as  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  but  at  present 
this  is  a  rosarian’s  dream.  The  so-called 
“Yellow  Rambler,”  Aglaia,  is  double, 
hardy  and  fragrant,  blooming  in  large 
trusses  of  small  flowers,  which  are  light 
yellow  in  bud,  fading  to  strawy  white, 
and  lasting  a  long  time  when  open.  It  is 
very  pretty,  but  not  really  yellow  enough. 
William  Allen  Richardson,  with  large 
coppery  yellow  flowers,  is  a  tender 
Noisette,  doing  well  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  re¬ 
fuses  to  endure  our  latitude.  But  there 
are  many  hardy  pink,  white  and  crim¬ 
son  climbing  roses  besides  those  named 
above,  and  after  another  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  we  should  like  to  say  more  about 
them.  We  could  hardly  name  any  other 
class  of  plants  better  suited  for  the 
adornment  of  the  farm  home  than  the 
hardy  climbing  roses. 


Auger  for  Blasting  Holes. — I  notice 
Iiie  It.  N.-Y.  suggested  that  where  a  crow¬ 
bar  cannot  be  used  for  making  holes  in 
stumps  lor  blasting  purposes,  a  pick  and 
shovel  could  be  used,  and  I  want  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  what  we  have  used  a  great  luanv 
times  is  an  inch  and  a  half  or  inch  and 
three-quarters  ordinary  auger  with  a  shank 
lengthened  out  to  live  or  six  feet.  This 
in  blasting  stumps.  j.  henry  rings. 

Maine. 

Crown  Gall  on  Trees. — Another  case  is 
reported  from  Maine.  'the  Costi  h  com¬ 
pany,  of  Rochester,  sold  trees  through  a 
man  named  Maloney.  He  seems  to  have 
been  about  as  good  a  talker  as  H.  M. 
Whiting.  He  got  50  cents  each  for  “su¬ 
perior”  trees  and  promised  verbally  all 
sorts  of  things — which  could  not  be  carried 
out.  During  the  Winter  we  were  asked 
what  recourse  these  buyers  had.  The 
printed  contract  certainly  had  them  unless 
they  could  prove  misrepresentation.  We 
advised  these  farmers  to  have  the  trees  ex¬ 
amined  before  accepting  them.  We  now 
learn  from  “Turf,  Farm  and  Home”  that 
Prof.  E.  P.  Hitching,  State  Entomologist  of 
Maine,  got  on  this  job  when  the  trees  came, 
and  found  them  badly  affected  with  crown 
gall.  The  people  stuck  together  and  would 
not  accept  the  trees,  or  even  new  ones,  and 
finally  the  whole  outfit  was  sent  back  to 
Rochester.  As  for  the  aarent,  Maloney,  his 
license  has  been  taken  away  from  him. 
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The  Most  Useful 

Fork  That  the 

Farmer  Can  Own 

THE  True  Tem¬ 
per  Vegetable 
Scoop-Fork  en¬ 
ables  you  to  lift  your 
potatoes  from  the  hill 
and  transfer  them 
quickly  and  easily  to 
barrel,  wagon  or  bin. 

The  flattened  ends  of 
the  tines  prevent  cutting 
and  bruising. 

Time  and  labor  is  saved  in 
handling  com,  potatoes,  beets, 
turnips,  apples  and  many  other 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  perfect  shape  and  hang 
enable  you  to  carry  a  large 
load  with  an  easy  swing,  screen¬ 
ing  out  dirt  or  snow  in  the 
process. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  every¬ 
where.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle ,  write  us  and  we’ll  see  you 
are  supplied. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe 
Company 

Farm  and  Garden  Hand- 
Tools  in  the  World 
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Martin  Fertilizers 

Again  In  the  lead  as  Crop  Producers  and  enriehers 
of  the  soil.  Manufactured  from  the  by-products 
of  our  own  seven  large  abattoirs  and  stockyards, 
they  are  every  pound  a  fertilizer,  containing 
double  the  value  of  rock,  rock  base,  leather  and 
cheap  materials  fertilizer.  No  cheap  tiller  or 
make  weight  used  In  our  brands.  Animal  Bone 
fertilizers  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  experience 
having  proven  their  power  to  build  up  and  enrich 
the  soil  for  the  after  crops.  We  want  responsible 
agents. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg',  Pa. 


No  Barihis  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 


Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  o,ur 
celebrated  "Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  bo  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriei'S,  hay  tools,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


DON’T  neglect  to  Hnd  out  about 
The  Acre  An-Hour  Sifter, 
the  now  Invention.  Applies  dry 
Bordeaux,  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster  or 
Screened  Ashes  with  Paris  (ireen  to 
Potatoes,  Cucumbers,  Currants,  etc., 
hs  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  Covers 
instantly  ami  perfectly  plant  3  ft.  in 
diameter:  one  man  can  treat  an  acre 
in  one  to  twn  hours.  Best  implement 
for  the  business  ever  invented.  Sam¬ 
ple  by  express,  75c.  Prepaid  by  mail 
only,  buyer’s  risk,  $1.  Splendid  in¬ 
ducement  to  agents.  A(’RK-AN-IIOl)K 
SIFTEK  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  wo  have  the  two  plunger 
spra>  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  IQ  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engino.  Eightyearsof 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.H.DEYO&CO.  Binghamton, N.Y. 


SCAL 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  One  Radon 
inukoe  1C.  to  ‘20  Rations  spray  by  simply  adding  wator. 
Send  for  Book  let,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

8.  G.  PRATT  CO..  SO  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-3S,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring’ 

I  wa*?on,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  to.,  716,17th  St.,  Kacine,  VVig. 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


Steel  Wheels- 


That’s  So!  Hired  hands  are 
getting  scarcer  every  day; 
but  LOW  DOWN  STEEL 
WHEELS  will  help  to  take 
their  place.  Then,  too,  the 
sun  don't  affect  a  steel  wheel 
like  it  does  the  best  of  hired 
help.  More  brain  and  less 
muscle  nowadays.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  you. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Box  17,  Havana,  Ill. 


— HERE /r i/S — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 


The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  lnvonted. 
Two  harrows  In  ono.  ’1  hrows  the  dirt  out,  then 
in,  loaving  the  land  level  and  true. 
H  f  A  labor  saver,  a  time  savor.  Needs 

^  i feared  no  Tongue  Truck.  Jointed  Pole. 

Beware  of  imitations  and  In¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St., 

.  Iligganum,  Conn. 


IIMDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight 
Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EUIIS,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK  por  a  Big  Rowen  Crop  use 

Hubbard' s  Bone  Base  Fertilizer  for 

Oats  and  Top  Dressing 

For  Big  Hay  Crops,  Seed  Down 
with  Hubbard's  Bone  Base  Fertilizer 

Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  CONN. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  18&0. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Hural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Oollinowood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  I>ILI/)N,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

VVm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  MRS.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Gd.,  or  HH>  marks,  or  10‘s  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Now  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertisor. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  c  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  ask  you  to  read  every  word  of  the  article  on  the 
next  page,  headed  ‘‘Other  People’s  Money.”  We  have 
the  records  of  a  case  that  is  even  worse  than  this. 
You  will  see  that  Mr.  Verguson  invested  money  be¬ 
longing  to  an  old  lady,  90  years  of  age.  We  might 
suggest  that  Mr.  Lewis  try  to  induce  this  lady  to  join 

the  American  Woman’s  League. 

* 

% 

Wu,i<  you  go  to  the  country  merchant  in  your  town 
and  ask  him  directly  how  lie  stands  on  parcels  post?  If 
he  opposes  it  will  you  write  out  a  fair  statement  of  his 
arguments  and  sent  it  to  us?  If  he  favors  it,  tell  us 
why.  We  would  like  to  get  the  records  from  many  of 
these  country  merchants.  If  their  arguments  against 
parcels  post  are  sound  we  would  like  to  present  them 
for  discussion.  We  believe  that  most  of  them  would 
not  oppose  an  extension  of  parcels  post. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  ordered  beardless  barley  from  a 
seedsman.  When  it  got  to  the  age  of  showing  its  char¬ 
acter  it  raised  a  beard  like  Robinson  Crusoe’s.  The 
farmer  took  sample  beads  and  sent  them  to  the  seeds¬ 
man  from  whom  he  bought  the  seed,  with  a  statement. 
In  reply  he  received  this  edifying  note: 

Wo  have  your  card  regarding  beardless  barley.  This 
we  certainly  purchased  as  beardless  barley,  and  evidently 
it  is  bearded.  We  are  sorry  for  this,  and  beg  to  ask  if  it 
makes  any  special  difference  to  you. 

Did  you  ever  see  anything  to  beat  that?  This  farmer 
had  no  use  for  bearded  barley,  and  he  relied  upon  the 
seedsman’s  reputation.  Now  it  seems  the  seedsman 
did  not  know  what  he  was  sending  out. 

* 

Every  year  the  public  is  called  on  to  examine  into 
various  poultry  “systems” — at  so  much  per  system. 
The  poultry  business  seems  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for 
crooks  and  horn-blowers,  and  the  trouble  is  that  the 
worst  crook  can  blow  off  the  straightest  song.  All 
these  so-called  “systems”  have  enough  of  truth  to 
form  a  foundation  for  exaggeration  and  the  “secret” 
feature  attracts  the  unwary.  The  American  Poultry 
Association  might  well  get  into  business  with  these 
systems.  Let  a  strong  committee  be  appointed  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  and  then  a  public  statement. 
That  is  what  should  be  done  if  a  man  put  a  new  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  a  new  food  on  the  market.  Why  not  the 
same  with  a  poultry  “system?”  Who  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  this  better  than  the  A.  P.  A.?  What  is 
this  organization  for? 

* 

Just  as  we  predicted,  the  Government  is  after  the 
“butter  blenders.”  Various  machines  for  “blending” 
milk  and  butter  are  on  the  market.  You  take  a  pound 
of  butter  and  a  pound  of  milk,  put  them  together  in 
the  machine  and  turn  the  crank — and  you  have  two 
pounds  of  butter.  As  milk  is  seven-eighths  water,  the 
foolishness  of  such  a  claim  ought  to  be  evident  to  any¬ 
one  who  can  think,  yet  we  have  been  bitterly  denounced 
by  people  who  claim  that  this  “blend”  is  fully  equal  to 
butter.  We  have  warned  such  people  that  they  would 
be  liable  to  arrest  and  fine  if  they  tried  to  sell  this  mess, 
for  standard  “butter”  must  not  contain  over  1(5  per  cent 
of  water.  Some  of  them  thought  they  knew  better  and 
tried  to  sell  the  “blend.”  They  have  been  arrested,  and 
are  liable  to  fines  aggregating  nearly  $500.  There  is  no 
law  to  prevent  anyone  from  using  this  milk  and  butter 
in  his  own  family  if  he  wants  to.  When  it  comes  to 
selling  it  as  butter,  we  warn  our  readers  again  that 
they  will  have  trouble.  The  Government  will  go  so 
far  as  to  watch  the  papers  which  advertise  these  “blend¬ 
ers”  and  spot  the  buyers. 
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Three  weeks  ago  we  stated  that  manufacturers  of 
grain  harvesters  did  not  consider  the  plan  of  using  a 
light  gasoline  engine  to  run  the  working  parts  of  the 
machinery  practical.  We  now  have  letters  from  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  who  are  using  such  engines  successfully. 
Last  year  many  thousands  of  acres  of  grain  were  saved 
through  the  use  of  these  engines.  The  season  was  wet 
and  teams  could  not  have  hauled  the  harvester  through 
the  soft  ground.  The  little  engines  drove  the  .working 
parts,  leaving  only  the  weight  of  the  machinery  for 
the  horses  to  pull.  The  reports  are  not  “dreams”  or 
big  stories,  but  plain  statements  of  fact,  and  we  are 
glad  to  correct  the  impression  made  by  the  former 
note.  We  are  also  told  that  these  small  engines  are 
used  in  some  places  for  operating  hay  stackers  or 
unloaders. 

* 

The  New  York  Legislature  refused  to  pass  even  an 
apology  for  a  primary  election  law.  There  was  a  gain 
over  the  vote  given  at  the  regular  session,  but  not 
enough  to  win.  Taking  both  Senate  and  Assembly 
together  75  Republicans  and  11  Democrats  voted  for 
the  primary  bill,  and  44  Republicans  and  61  Demo¬ 
crats  against  it.  The  vote  for  the  bill  came  largely 
from  the  rural  counties.  In  only  some  half  dozen 
cases  did  a  man  who  represents  a  country  district 
without  a  large  city  oppose  the  bill.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  it  is  surprising  that  primary  legislation 
received  the  support  it  did.  When  Gov.  Hughes 
started  the  reform  two  years  ago  the  people  of  New 
York  were  prepared  to  back  him  to  any  extent.  A 
great  majority  of  them  wanted  then  as  they  want  now 
a  chance  to  get  rid  of  the  politicians  who  have  for 
years  stood  between  them  and  the  Legislature.  They 
knew  that  the  plain  people  in  Western  States  by 
means  of  the  primary  were  knocking  down  the  barriers 
and  gaining  direct  control  of  candidates.  They  wanted 
the  same  privilege  here,  and  they  were  ready  to  fight 
for  it.  After  weeks  and  months  of  apparent  inde¬ 
cision,  Gov.  Hughes  presented  a  bill  which  practical 
men  must  have  known  was  inadequate.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  prepared  by  a  band  of  theorists  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  political  conditions  in  the  country.  This 
bill  aroused  no  enthusiasm,  yet  defective  as  it  was, 
it  could  have  been  passed  as  a  starter  if  Gov.  Hughes 
and  his  friends  had  stood  up  boldly  for  it.  Instead 
of  doing  so  they  began  to  compromise  and  give  way 
in  order  to  “save  the  party.”  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  Senator  Root  started  this  in  his  efforts  to 
hold  the  political  machine  in  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
Legislature  finally  acted  on  a  mongrel  bill  patched 
and  compromised  to  suit  the  politicians,  New  York 
City  and  other  "interests.”  Of  course  the  politicians 
could  beat  such  a  bill.  The  great  wonder  is  that  the 
desire  for  primary  reform  is  so  strong  that  so  many 
members  supported  this  hybrid  compromise  for  the 
sake  of  the  feeble  start  which  it  would  give  for  purer 
politics.  We  believe  to-day  that  if  Gov.  Hughes  had 
stood  out  boldly  for  the  real  principle  of  primary 
nominations  and  refused  to  compromise  in  any  way, 
he  would  have  won.  The  people  were  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  but  when  they  found  him  compromising  and 
giving  way  to  the  politicians  they  lost  heart.  There 
was  no  chance  for  any  moral  issue  in  the  Cobb  bill 
which  finally  came  before  the  Legislature.  The  politi¬ 
cians  knew  this,  and  they  were  able  to  stand  up  in 
brazen-faced  effrontery  simply  because  the  best  argu¬ 
ment  made  for  this  Cobb  bill  was  that  it  would  "save 
the  party.”  Gov.  Hughes  has  done  his  part  in  calling 
attention  to  political  abuses,  lie  failed  because  he 
permitted  the  issue  to  be  shifted  from  one  of  public 
morals  to  political  expediency.  Some  new  man  must 
be  found  to  lead  the  army.  The  friends  of  primary 
reform  may  be  disappointed,  but  they  are  not  discour¬ 
aged.  There  will  be  a  hotter  fight  than  ever  this  Fall. 

* 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mrs.  Dan  McCarty,  of 
Texas,  will  some  day  have  a  monument  erected  to  her 
memory.  She  is  the  first  person  to  make  and  sell  food 
articles  made  of  cotton-seed  flour.  She  offers  cotton¬ 
seed  bread,  gingerbread,  doughnuts  and  a  suggestive 
compound  known  as  Jeff  Davis  plum  pudding.  This 
cotton-seed  flour  is  the  ground  seed  or  meal  so  treated 
as  to  remove  the  hulls  and  give  a  finely  ground  pro¬ 
duct.  In  composition  it  resembles  dried  meat.  It 
contains  on  the  average  twice  as  much  protein  as  or¬ 
dinary  fresh  meat.  In  making  bread  and  the  other 
foods  the  cotton-seed  flour  is  mixed  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  with  wheat  flour.  Thus  cotton-seed  bread 
contains  over  14  per  cent  of  protein  and  nearly  five 
per  cent  of  fat,  while  ordinary  white  bread  has  about 
nine  per  cent  of  protein  and  a  little  over  one  of  fat. 
The  difference  in  composition  of  the  gingerbread  is 
even  greater.  Thus  the  cotton-seed  flour  goods  will 
partly  take  the  place  of  meat  or  cheese.  It  is  not  yet 
known  how  much  cotton-seed  may  safely  be  eaten,  but, 
beyond  question,  this  use  of  the  flour  for  human  food 
is  of  great  economic  importance.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  Mrs.  McCarty,  in  demonstrating  the  practical 


value  of  her  bread,  cake  and  puddings,  will  do  as 
much  for  the  South  as  the  scientists  who  show  the 
theoretical  value  of  food.  We  believe  that  during  the 
next  20  years  the  diet  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  be  changed  and  made  over  as  has  been  done 
in  Europe.  The  average  human  will  require  as  much 
food  as  ever,  but  the  great  change  will  come  in  the 
character  of  the  protein  or  flesh-forming  food.  There 
will  be  less  meat  to  furnish  this  supply.  More  cheese 
or  food  like-  this  cotton-seed  flour  will  be  used.  In 
fact,  we  feel  confident-  that  20-  years  from  now  Alfalfa 
meal  will  be  used  successfully  for  human  food. 

* 

On  a  memorable  July  day  three  years  ago  Frank  E. 
Dawley  came  with  his  attorney  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  office 
and  demanded  that  we  retract  and  deny  statements 
which  we  had  made  about  him.  They  gave  us  the 
choice  of  retracting  or  being  served  with  summons 
for  three  libel  suits  aggregating  $150,000.  As  we 
knew  the  statements  we  had  made  were  true,  we  told 
these  gentlemen  to  go  right  ahead  and  start  their  suits. 
They  did  so,  and  Mr.  Dawlcy’s  last  remark  was  “ That 
will  bring  you  to  time.”  Somehow  such  men  always 
seem  to  think  a  paper  will  not  dare  face  a  libel  suit 
openly.  We  have  no  doubt  he  believed  that  these  suits 
would  frighten  us  into  silence,  for  he  went  back  to 
Syracuse  and  had  an  announcement  printed  in  the 
papers.  Within  48  hours  after  this  publication  letters 
began  to  pour  in  upon  us  with  information  and  offers 
of  help.  We  received  in  this  way  just  the  evidence 
needed  to  make  our  case  absolutely  complete.  Those 
who  volunteered  this  information  did  not  consider  it 
wise  to  come  into  the  battle  until  they  saw  that  we 
were  under  fire.  Then  they  acted  at  once.  History 
is  repeating  itself  in  the  case  of  E.  G.  Lewis.  Stung 
by  the  truth  as  we  have  put  it  before  him,  he  made  the 
bluff  of  serving  papers  in  suits  for  $560,000  damages 
upon  an  advertising  agency  in  St.  Louis.  He  thought 
that  bluff  would  work  with  the  women  who  are  sup¬ 
porting  his  league.  At  once  the  Western  newspapers 
seized  the  opportunity  to  print  the  charges  in  these 
suits.  In  this  way  they  are  able  for  the  first  time  to 
print  the  things  which  Lewis  has  tried  so  hard  to  keep 
from  the  public.  As  in  the  cattle  case,  no  sooner  did 
these  papers  appear  than  letters  began  to  pour  in  upon 
us  from  people  who  had  previously  remained  silent. 
There  are  offers  to  raise  a  fund  to  help  fight  the  case. 
Others  come  forward  with  just  the  facts  needed  to 
show  every  crook  and  turn  of  Lewis’s  twisted  career. 
Much  of  this  might  have  escaped  us  had  not  the  pub¬ 
lished  bluff  of  those  suits  convinced  our  friends  that 
the  time  had  come  for  them  to  take  a  hand.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this  is  the  moral  support  of  countless 
friends — some  of  whom  we  have  never  seen.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  A.  1.  Root  is  a  sample  of  what  is 
coming : 

We  have  seen  the  Woman’s  National  Daily,  anil  the 
statement  that  they  had  sued  you  lor  over  half  a  million 
dollars,  etc.  Our  hoys  were  feeling  worried  about  the 
matter,  hut  I  told  them  that  I  was  sure  you  hud  good 
counsel  to  advise  you  in  all  this  work,  and  another  thing, 
i  felt  sure  all  along  that  Lewis  bubble  would  burst  with 
a  big  collapse.  1  have  been  watching  for  it  almost  ever 
since  he  started,  and  have  been  surprised  that  lie  kept  on 
so  long.  8o  may  God  be  with  you  and  advise  you  and 
direct  you  in  your  grand  work  for  protecting  those  who 
urgently  need  just  such  protection.  You  may  be  sure 
that  I  shall  remember  you  in  my  prayers  if  nothing  fur¬ 
ther.  Your  old  friend  and  a  reader  of  Tixe  R.  N.-Y.  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  a.  i.  root. 

Ohio. 

Now  what  do  we  care  for  Lewis  and  his  cheap  bluff 
of  half  a  million  libel  suits  when  men  like  A.  I.  Root 
volunteer  such  encouragement  as  this?  We  appreciate 
the  offers  of  financial  help  and  the  legal  evidence 
which  comes  every  day,  but  the  most  satisfying  thing 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  people  whose  opinion  we  respect 
understand  our  motives  in  this  conflict.  In  publishing 
his  libel  suits  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  trie  fatal  error  of 
all  bluffers,  for  his  victims  and  enemies  are  many.  As 
one  of  them  writes  us,  “I  am  glad  to  know  that  some 
one  is  ready  to  stand  up  to  them!” 


BREVITIES. 

The  early-cut  hay  makes  the  milk. 

Earliest  reports  indicate  a  large  hay  crop. 

It's  the  wind  rather  than  the  sun  that  “cures”  the  hay. 

About  August  10  is  the  latest  date  for  sowing  millet  in 
our  latitude. 

Never  attempt  to  sow  Alfalfa  on  unsubdued  sod  or  soil 
that  has  not  been  well  tilled. 

We  try  to  cut  the  oats  and  peas  for  hay  just  when 
the  little  peas  are  forming  in  the  pods. 

About  every  time  we  hear  a  plain  statement  of  mule 
raising  in  the  East  we  have  a  story  of  a  successful  en¬ 
terprise. 

Here  is  one  from  an  Australian  subscriber:  “The  sur¬ 
vival  of  tiie  fittest  is  borne  out  once  more  when  literature 
of  your  choice  and  production  has  reached  to  such  a  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  the  globe  as  the  southern  part  of  Tas¬ 
mania.” 

We  understand  that  the  so-called  “molasses  feeds”  are 
going  out  of  business.  An  honest  mixture  of  molasses 
and  grain  ought  to  be  profitable,  but  too  much  chaff  and 
weed  seed  were  used.  We  see  what  conies  came  from  one 
such  feed  at  Fig.  306. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 
Stained  with  Sweat  and  Tears. 

On  December  31,  1908,  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  one  or  more 
of  the  papers  published  by  E.  G.  Lewis 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  FEW  THOUSAND  TO  OFFER 

We  have  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  7  per  cent  ten  months* 
notes  to  offer,  with  their  bonus  of  *5  P**  cent  in  the  common  stock 
of  the  Lewis  I'ublttlwuK  Company.  These  notes  will  be  soltl  in  any 
amounts  from  $too  to  $t/>oo.  and  are  the  direct  obligation  of  the 
Lewis  Publishing  Company.  The  common  stock  «ivcn  with  each  note 
•s  a  bonus  is  a  part  ol  the  stock  surrendered  for  that  purpose  by  ofTi 
ecu  of  the  company  (by  whom  it  was  all  held)  during  the  recent 
panic  when  this  issue  of  bote*  was- authorised,  and  can  not  be  sold  or 
used  for  any  other  purpose  by  the  company  than  as  a  bonus  with  these 
notes.  None  of  this  common  Jtock  has  ever  before  been  offered  for 
aale.  the  total  amount  of  the*  entire  Common  stock  being  $1,000,000,  and 
all  being  held  by  the  original  founder*  of  the  business.  »ave  thi*  portion 
of  it  surrendered  by  them. 

The  purchasers  of  these  note*  may  at  the  time  of  remitting  for  them 
have  an  amount  of  *tocle  in  the  People*  Savings  Trust  Company  or  of 
preferred  stock  in  the  Lewi*  Publishing  Company  reserved  for  them  on 
reouest  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  note  purchased,  and  at  maturity  of 
the  note  transfer  their  ftinds  dollar  for  dollar  to  cither  the  capital  of  tht 
Trust  Company  or  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company, 

■ff  -ffi,  AM  no,.,  desired, 

the  note  properly  certified  and  recorded,  will  be  sent  yon.  together  with  a 
certificate  of  stock  for  as  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  note,  and  a  check 
for  the  ten  months’  interest  in  advance  . 

Orders  for  these  notes  will  be  filUd  as  received  as  long  as  there  arc 
any  for  sale.  They  offer  the  only  opportunity  to  secure  this  stock 
bonus  together  with  a  safe  ten  months'  loan  of  your  funds  at  7  P*r  cent 
interest  Not  over  $1,600  of  the  notes  will  be  sold  to  any  one  person. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  call  in  and  pay  the  entire  issue  of 
these  notes  before  maturity,  in  which  event,  however,  the  purchasers  re¬ 
ceive  the  full  ten  months'  interest  and  may  if  they  wish  direct  the  transfer 
ef  their  fund*  at  once  to  the  capital  of  the  Trust  Company  or  the  preferred 

stock  of  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company. 

Owing  to  the  early  resumption  of  dividends  on  the  entire  capital  «tod 
✓  of  the  Publishing  Company,  which  is  now  proposed,  together  with  the 
[  anticipated  liquidation  of  its  entire  indebtedness,  the  stock  transfer  hooks 
I  of  the  company  will  close  February  t  for  thirty  days  and  the  dividends 
I  declared  wilt  be  payable  to  those  in  whose  name  the  stock  is  recorded  at 

|  that^daR.^  ^  <wf  readers  having  from  $ioato  $t.«Joo  available  for  a  short 
lime  loan  will  not  be  able  to  secure  so  advantageous  an  opportunity 
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Towanda,  Pa., 


Reed  Verguson, 
as  follows : — 
the  last  days  of  .January,  1909,  I 
to  E.  G.  Lewis,  as  the  Lewis  l’llb- 
Company,  $400.  I  was  to  have  a 
per  cent  first  mortgage  note  for  10 


months’.  The  note  was  dated  January  30, 
1909.  When  this  note  came  due  I  sent  it 
for  payment  to  the  People’s  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  of  University  City.  The  order  for 
payment  on  the  Trust  Company  was  a  part 
of  the  note.  They  kept  the  note  and  sent 
me  an  interim  receipt  with  no  statement 
whatever.  Then  I  wrote  them  again,  in¬ 
quiring  why  the  note  was  not  paid,  and  tell¬ 
ing  them  again  that  the  money  was  a  trust 
fund  and  I  must  have  it  right  away.  In  re¬ 
ply  to  this  letter  I  received  the  following : 

"Dear  Sir:  Forward  your  note  or  interim 
receipt  representing  same  and  check  will  be 
sent  you.  r.  B.  putnam,  Treasurer.” 

To  this  I  replied  I  would  send  the  receipt 
with  sight  draft  attached.  The  draft  went 
forward  through  the  hank  December  28, 
.1909,  and  they  paid  no  attention  to  it.  It 
was  returned  January  18,  1910.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  D'wis  telling  him  just  how  I  was 
situated  ;  that  the  money  was  not  my  own, 
but  belonged  to  an  old  lady  90  years  old  ; 
that  at  most  any  day  I  might  be  called  on 
for  some  of  this  money.  It  I  had  to  make 
this  good  right  away  it  would  take  our  little 
home.  I  begged  him  to  send  me  the  money 
and  save  me  all  this  trouble,  as  it  made  me 
sick  to  think  he  could  treat  a  man  who  had 
been  a  friend  to  him  in  this  way.  I  come 
to  you  as  a  friend  to  help  a  poor  old  soldier 
out  of  tl» is  awful  trouble,  as  my  health  is 
not  very  good  and  1  have  not  got 
go  to  St.  Louis  and  perhaps  get 
before  1  can  get  out  of  town. 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  friend  in 


money  to 
in  prison 


you, 


the  savings  of  servant  girls,  washer¬ 
woman,  boarding-house  keepers,  small 
children  and  poor  men,  the  wonder  is 
that  he  didn't  sue  for  $250,000,000.  If 
he  should  keep  on  with  his  schemes 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  could  not 
hope  to  collect  that  amount  from  the 
peonlc  of  the  country,  and  if  lie  has  ever 
naid  back  except  under  pressure  any¬ 
thing  that  he  has  once  collected,  we 
have  no  record  of  it.  A  study  of  the 
above  advertisement  will,  we  think,  con¬ 
vince  anyone  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  purpose 
was  not  to  pay  back  the  money,  but  to 
induce  Mr.  Verguson  to  accept  either 
Trust  Company  or  Publishing  Company 
stock  in  exchange  for  it.  There  is  some 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  stock  and  exchanging 
this  for  cash  must  be  an  easy  way  of 
getting  money. 

Just  consider  the  plight  of  this  poor 
old  soldier.  Picture  him  as  the  custo¬ 
dian  of  an  old  woman’s  life  savings, 
which  he  has  entrusted  to  Lewis  under 
his  alluring  and  seductive  promises.  He 
has  a  little  home  to  shelter  his  old  age 
after  his  youth  has  been  spent  and  his 
strength  reduced  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  stands  in  danger  of  losing 
that  home  and  that  shelter  in  his  old 
age  through  the  trickery  of  this  man 
Lewis,  and  he  has  not,  as  Lewis 
frequently  reminds  his  victims,  “a  single 
legal  claim  for  a  penny.”  If  the  record  as 
it  stands  is  not  just  a  common,  ordinary 
swindle,  we  would  like  some  one  to  de¬ 
fine  just  what  is  a  swindle. 


and 

now  my  only  hope  is  in  your  success  in  fret¬ 
ting  this  money  for  me,  as  1  have  done  all 
1  can  do.  My  soul  is  exceedingly  sad  to 
think  I  am  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  for 
the  old  lady.  The  sooner  I  learn  for  sure 
that  it  is  lost  the  sooner  will  this  miserable 
existence  close.  E.  G.  Lewis  lias  not  replied 
to  one  of  mv  entreaties.  He  lias  not  asked 
to  have  more  time.  He  simply  kept  the 
money  and  the  note  alio.  Please  do  what 
vou  can  for  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Lewis  on  February  18,  1.M0, 
bv  registered  mail  that  I  would  commence 
suit  in  ten  days  if  not  paid.  The  ten  days 
have  expired.  Now  if  you  and  your  attor¬ 
neys  tt» in k  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  this 
money,  for  God’s  sake,  do  so.  It  is 1  not  my 
money,  but  belongs  to  an  old  lady  90  years 
old  and  how  I  came  to  give  it  to  Lewis  is 
more  than  I  can  tell.  The  advertisement  is 
what  did  it.  beed  verguson. 

Towanda,  Pa. 

What  do  the  women  who  have  been 
collecting  money  for  Lewis  think  of 
the  state  of  affairs  revealed  in  the  above 
complaint?  \Vhat  do  the  confiding 
publishers,  who  have  associated  them¬ 
selves  with  him,  think  of  it?  What 
do  the  respectable  instructors,  both 
men  and  women,  whose  names  Lewis 
has  catalogued  as  affiliated  with  him, 
think  of  it?  What  possible  excuse  or 
apology  can  anybody  make  for  such  a 
state  of  affairs?  .  . 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
transaction  of  less  than  two  years  ago; 
that  the  notes  were  sent  in  exchange  for 
cash.  Note  that  the  promise  was  to 
pay  the  notes  in  cash  if  he  wished  it. 
Note  the  alluring  promises  for  dividends 
on  the  practically  worthless  stock.  Mr. 
Lewis  cannot  complain  that  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  meet  these  obligations  because 
of  the  Government’s  interference  with 
his  bank  or  with  his.  publishing  company. 
This  money  was  received  less  than  two 
years  ago,  and  there  have  been  no  fraud 
orders  issued  against  him  since  that 
time,  and  we  find  no  record  of  any 
Government  restrictions  against  him 
since  that  time.  Be  it  also  remembered 
that  this  is  only  one  of  forty-odd  sim- 
iliar  complaints  that  we  have  against 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  that  the  aggregate  of 
these  complaints  is  about  $20,000.  Mr. 
Lewis  thinks  we  have  no  right  to  make 
a  demand  for  the  payment  of  these  ac¬ 
counts,  and  his  answer  to  the  demand 
is  a  libel  suit  for  $560,000.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  the  public  de¬ 
mand  for  the  payment  of  these  accounts 
will  keep  other  people  from  sending 
him  their  savings,  and  as  Mr. 
Lewis  seems  to  think  he  is  entitled  to 
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DOMESTIC. — Edwin  S.  Holmes,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  associate  statistician  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  indicted  in  190o  for 
misconduct  in  office  in  connection  with  the 
“cotton  statistics  leak,"  pleaded  guilty  June 
29  in  Criminal  Court  No.  1,  at  Washington, 

D.  C.  He  was  tim'd  $5,000,  which  he  paid. 
Holmes  denied  that  he  was  guilty  of  any 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
hut  said  that  his  counsel  hud  advised  him 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  technical  violation 
known  as  “misconduct  in  otliee.”  There  is 
still  pending  an  indictment  in  New  York 
in  the  same  ease  against  Theodore  11. 
Price,  known  as  the  “cotton  king.”  When 
Price  was  arrested  in  New  York  it  was 
agreed  between  counsel  that  the  New  York 
charge  would  stand  or  fall  with  the  result 
of  his  trial  in  this  jurisdiction. 

At  least  12  were  drowned  and  30  are  re¬ 
ported  missing  as  the  result  of  a  cloud¬ 
burst  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Licking 
Kiver,  at  Salyersville,  Magoffin  County,  in 
Eastern  Kentucky,  June  29.  Nearly  two- 
score  buildings  were  destroyed  and  80  more 
badly  damaged  by  the  raging  currents.  The 
river  rose  40  feet  in  as  many  minutes. 

George  Hart,  a  bricklayer  at  Boulder, 
Mont.,  fired  a  rifle  shot  into  a  powder 
magazine  owned  by  the  Graves  Mercantile 
Company  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  causing 
an  explosion  of  dynamite  by  which  three 
persons  were  killed  outright  and  many 
seriously  injured.  Hart  and  his  family  and 
fellow  laborers  were  strangers  in  Moulder, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  explosives  were  stored  in  the  old  ;>u‘kl- 
iug  into  which  he  was  shooting.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  nearly  a  ton  of  dynamite  ex¬ 
ploded. 

A  free  and  unrestricted  public  riot  in 
which  milk  bottles  were  the  weapons  took 
place  at  midnight  July  1  at  the  milk  plat¬ 
form  in  the  Eria  Railroad  station,  Jersey 
City.  The  fighters  were  the  Erie  freight 
men  who  handle  the  milk  and  drivers  lor 
the  Borden  Company.  Twenty-three  men, 
of  w'iOm  21  are  Borden  drivers,  were 
arrested.  Six  men,  all  Erie  freight  hand¬ 
lers,  were  taken  to  the  hospitals.  One  had 
eight  cuts  on  his  head  where  as  many  milk 
bottles  had  struck  him.  It  took  two 
batches  of  police  reserves  to  stop  the  tight, 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  bad  feel¬ 
ing  of  long  standing.  The  milk  wagons 
were  left  driverless. 

The  Sangamon  County.  Ill.,  Grand  Jury 
July  1  returned  a  second  indictment  against 
State  Senator  John  Broderick,  of  Chicago, 
in  relation  to  legislative  bribery.  Brod¬ 
erick  is  indicted  on  17  counts  Instead  ot 
12  as  in  the  original  indictment.  He  is 
charged  with  bribing  State  Senator  D.  \V. 
HoltSlaw,  of  Iuka,  and  paying  the  latter 
82  500  to  vote  for  Lorlmer  for  United 
States  Senator  and  $700  in  the  legislative 
“jackpot”  matter.  State  Attorney  Burke 
also  seeks  a  bill  against  Senator  Stanton 
C.  Pemberton,  of  Oakland,  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Joseph  C.  v-iark,  of  Vandaiia,  on  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  bribe.  It  is  alleged 
that  Pemberton  and  Clark  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  A.  It.  Johnston,  of  Spring- 
field,  to  let  the  contract  for  the  new  desks 
and  chairs  for  the  Senate  chamber  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Ford  & 
Johnson  Company,  of  Chicago,  the  highest 
bidders. 

No  direct  nominations  bill  was  passed  at 
the  special  session  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  which  adjourned  July  1,  and  no  new 
legislative  probe  investigating  resolution 
was  passed.  The  only  one  of  the  three 
questions  recommended  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  by  Gov.  Hughes  on 
which  the  Legislature  took  favorable  action 
was  the  passage  of  a  graded  inheritance 
tax  bill  which  it  is  estimated  will  increase 
the  State’s  revenue  annually  about  $4,000,- 
000.  The  Legislature  also  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $25,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  extraordinary  session  called  by  Gov. 
Hughes,  hut  these  expenses  will  lie  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $40,000,  the  balance  to 
come  out  of  unexpended  legislative  funds. 

The  manager  of  the  Rat  Portage  Lumber 
Company,  of  Winnipeg,  estimates  that  the 
company’s  loss  by  hush  fires  that  jumped 
the  Rainy  Kiver  July  1  will  exceed  $2,000. 
000  The  Atikoan  Lumber  Company's  mill 
at  Atikoan.  Ontario,  and  the  steamship 
Majestic  on  Rainy  River  were  destroyed 
Julie  30.  The  little  lakes  were  alive  with 
moose  seeking  safety  from  the  flames.  Bush 
fires  invaded  the  towns  of  Devlin  and  La- 
valles,  June  30,  although  hundreds  of  set¬ 
tlers  and  railwav  men  tried  to  fight  them 
off.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  sta¬ 


tion,  the  Ontario  Hotel,  Cook's  sawmill, 
stores  and  houses  at  Devlin  were  destroyed. 
The  tires  jumped  the  Rainy  River  from  the 
American  side  at  Emo,  Out.  East  of  Fort 
Frances  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  there 
were  nothing  but  hush  fires.  Hundreds  of 
settlers  have  lost  their  property.  Clear 
Lake,  Wis.,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  by  forest  fires  July  1.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  firemen  with  lire  fighting  ap¬ 
paratus  saved  tin1  town.  Forest  fires  in 
the  Keweenaw  district  in  upper  Michigan 
are  doing  serious  damage.  The  Copper 
Range  Railroad  station  at  Elm  River  was 
destroyed  by  forest  fires  July  1.  Fifty  for¬ 
est  fires  were  burning  in  northern  Minnesota 
on  that  date.  Many  are  on  the  ground 
which  has  been  turned  over  in  recent 
years.  Fire  wiped  out  the  town  of  Mizpali, 
Minn.,  July  1.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$60,000.  Heavy  damage  from  forest  fires  is 
reported  from  th*  country  north  and  west 
of  Bcmidji,  Minn. 

Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  died  at  his 
Summer  home  at  Sorrento,  Me.,  July  4.  Jus¬ 
tice  Fuller  had  long  suffered  from  Bright’s 
disease  and  his  death  was  due  to  heart 
failure  brought  on  by  that  disorder.  Jus¬ 
tice  Fuller  hud  spent  his  summers  at  Sor¬ 
rento  for  many  years.  Melville  Weston  Ful¬ 
ler  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  a  little  less  than  22 
years,  having  been  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  in  April,  1888,  to  succeed  Jus¬ 
tice  Morrison  R.  Waite.  He  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  October  8  of  that  year.  Jus¬ 
tice  Fuller  was  the  seventh  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  but  two  of  his 
predecessors  held  office  for  a  longer  period. 
John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  served  34  years, 
and  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  and  of 
Dred  Scott  decision  fame,  28  years.  Jus¬ 
tice  Fuller,  although  appointed  to  the  bench 
from  Illinois  and  therefore  hailing  from 
further  west  than  his  predecessors,  was  by 
birth  and  ancestry  a  New  Englander.  He 
was  born  in  Augusta,  Me.,  on  February  11, 
1833.  llis  father,  Frederick  A.  Fuller,  was 
a  lawyer,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Chief  Justice  Nathan  Weston.  After 
graduation  from  Bowdoin  in  1853  he  stud¬ 
ied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  George 
M.  Weston,  at  Bangor,  and  attended  lec¬ 
tures  in  law  at  Harvard.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1850  and  began  practice  in 
Augusta,  where  lie  was.  elected  to  the  city 
council  and  also  for  a  time  served  as  city 
attorney. 

The  town  of  Benton,  in  Columbia  County, 
Pa.,  was  ha-f  destroyed  by  lire  July  4,  60 
buildings  being  consumed  witli  a  loss  of 
$300,000.  The  fire  was  started  by  fire¬ 
crackers,  which  ignited  the  hay  in  a  barn. 
A  strong  wind  swept  the  flames  through 
the  business  part  of  the  town  and  the  lire 
department  could  do  little  to  stay  the  pro¬ 


gress  of  the  fire,  which  finally  burned  itself 
out.  The  principal  buildings  destroyed 
were  the  post  office,  the  Columbia  County 
Bank,  the  Exchange  Hotel  and  the  People’s 
Department  Store,  together  with  over  50 
dwellings.  Forty  families  are  homeless. 
Mrs.  Rosa  Hess,  an  aged  woman,  was  fa¬ 
tally  burned. 

As  the  result  of  a  cloudburst  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  Ky.,  July  4,  the  town  was  Hooded  and 
three  negro  children  in  the  negro  part  of 
the  town  were  drowned.  The  storm  broke 
almost  without  warning  and  residents  were 
forced  to  flee  without  their  effects.  The 
rainfall  continued  for  an  hour  and  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  loss  to  property  will  be  near 
$100,000. 

Nineteen  oersons  were  killed  outright, 
four  fatallv  hurt,  and  30  others  injured  in 
a  head-on  collision  between  a  freight  and 
passenger  train  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Dayton  Railroad  at  Middletown, 
O.,  July  4.  ‘Of  the  killed  18  were  passen¬ 
gers,  the  other  victim  being  a  member  of 
the  passenger  train  crew.  The  wrecked 
passenger  train  was  the  west-bound  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Limited  from  New  Y’ork, 
bound  for  Cincinnati,  on  the  Big  Four, 
which  on  account  of  a  wreck  at  Sharon, 

I ’a.,  had  been  routed  over  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton.  North  of  Middle- 
town  tlie  passenger  collided  head-on  witli  a 
north-bound  freight  train.  Orders  had  been 
given,  it  was  said,  for  "clear  track '  for 
the  Big  Four  train,  which  left  Dayton  ten 
minutes  behind  time  and  which  was  trying 
to  make  up  the  lost  time.  When  the  en¬ 
gines  crashed  one  crushed  through  the  com¬ 
bination  baggage  and  smoking  ear  and  a 
day  coach  which  was  largely  filled  with 
women.  '1  liese  cars  were  tossed  about, 
turned  over  and  rolled  down  the  embank¬ 
ment  on  the  east  side  of  the  track.  Several 
other  ears  were  derailed,  tint  it  was  not 
thought  that  any  of  the  passengers  in  these 
ears  were  killed,  although  some  were 
wounded  by  flying  glass,  timbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  shock.  A  seven-months-old  baby,  alive 
and  unharmed,  was  found  in  a  nearby  corn¬ 
field  the  following  day,  when 
hurled  from  tire  train. 

Fire  July  4  in  the  lumber 
Standard  Oil  Company’s  big 
Oswego.  N.  Y.,  destroyed  between  10  and 
12  million  feet  of  lumber,  having  a  value  of 
$200,000. 

Fire  July  5  destroyed  the  plant  of  the 
Manhattan'  Ribbon  Company  on  River 
street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  entailing  a  loss  of 
from  $250,000  to  $300,000.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  is  unknown.  The  mill  was  a  large 
brick  building  adjoining  other  big  mills, 
tint  the  latter  were  saved,  although  the  em¬ 
ployees  were  in  panic  and  it  was  necessary 
to  close  down  all  the  mills  in  the  vicinity. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  established  as  a  permanent  de¬ 
partment  of  its  work  by  the  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  resulted 
from  several  conferences  on  the  subject  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  ;  R.  A. 
Pearson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
tin'  State  of  New  Y  ork :  Dr.  J.  H.  YVebber, 
Director  and  other  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  t  ornell  University.  The  Bureau 
will  he  under  the  direction  of  a  graduate 
of  one  of  tlie  loading  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  country  who  has  had  four  years  of 
actual  farm  experience  in  addition  to  his 
education.  Under  the  direction  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  a  complete  Farm 
Survey  of  the  territory  will  lie  made  which 
will  lav  bare  tlie  problems  requiring  atten¬ 
tion.  Tlie  bureau  will  operate  for  a  few 
months  without  cost  to  the  farmers  a  Cow 
Testing  Association  for  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  expected  that  through  this 
work  the  average  production  of  the  cows  in 
each  dairv  will  he  raised  so  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  see  the  advantages  of  such  an  as¬ 
sociation  and  organize  and  maintain  these 
associations  themselves. 


The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  home  of  Horace  Roberts,  near  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  July  27,  1910.  A  “Round 
Table  Talk”  will  be  started  at  11  o'clock 
for  the  discussion  of  tlie  important  topics 
of  the  season.  After  lunch,  for  which  a 
moderate  charge  will  be  made,  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  visit  the  peach  orchards 
of  Barton  Bros.,  and  others  in  tlie  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Conveyances  will  be  at  West 
Moorestown  to  meet  tlie  train  leaving  Mar¬ 
ket  Street  Wharf  at  9. OS,  Camden  at  8.15, 
and  at  Main  and  Church  streets  to  meet 
trolley  from  Camden  ferry  at  9.38.  How¬ 
ard  G.  Taylor,  Secretary,  Riverton  P.  O., 

N.  J.  _ 

THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

Peaches  in  this  section  are  a  full  crop, 
and  indications  are  that  they  will  be  supe¬ 
rior  in  quality.  Apples  art  very  uneven. 
Some  Baldwin  and  King  orchards  promise 
full  crops,  but  the  crop  on  tlie  whole  is 
light,  Greenings  especially  so.  Pears  are 
generally  reported  very  light,  and  plums 
are  much  below  the  average. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y\  w.  t.  Manx. 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  cher¬ 
ries  were  practically  ruined  here  by  tlie 
May  freezes  so  that  there  will  be  no  crop. 
Strawberries  bore  about  one-half.  There 
are  no  raspberries,  hut  about  two-thirds  of 
a  crop  of  blackberries.  Grapes  will  be  very 
scarce.  Garden  truck  has  done  well  since 
tlie  cold  weather  in  May.  Corn  lias  made  a 
wonderful  growth  in  the  past  19  days  and 
will  all  be  laid  by  in  another  week.  The 
prospect  is  for  a  fair  crop,  but  not  a 
bumper  yield.  Wheat  is  ready  to  cut,  and 
is  looking  fine,  as  is  also  oats.  Pastures 
are  good.  e.  m.  m. 

Cerro  Gordo,  Ill. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  vicinity  promises 
very  light,  with  peaches  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop,  principally  Elbertas. 
Pears  one-third,  Bartlett  and  Kelffer. 
Apples  one-fourth.  Duchess  seem  the  most 
plentiful.  Cherries  one-half,  selling  at  $1.80 
to  $2  per  crate  of  16  quarts.  The  grape 
crop  after  the  many  frosts  we  had  prom¬ 
ised  about  one-half  a  crop.  Recently  tlie 
Rose  hugs  have  in  some  localities  destroyed 
the  crop  and  in  places  it  will  be  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  Raspberries  and  blackberries 
a  very  good  crop,  but  suffering  very  much 
from  the  dry  weather.  The  muskmclon 
crop  is  looking  very  good  and  promises  well 
if  we  get  the  right  sort  of  weather,  e.  h. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

We  are  having  a  severe  hot  and  dry 
spell  down  here  and  rain  is  badly  needed. 
The  cool  rainy  weather  in  May  and  early 
June  kept  tilings  back  so  that  roasting  ears 
are  not  quite  ready  July  4  and  tomatoes 
are  just  beginning  to  turn.  Early  potatoes 
are  ripe  and  line.  Tlie  cool  wet  weather 
gave  us  peas  longer  than  usual.  We  have 
had  them  on  the  table  since  the  first  of 
May,  and  have  just  picked  the  last  of  the 
Champion  of  England.  We  do  not  often 
have  peas  till  July  here.  Our  growers  had 
a  very  profitable  season  with  strawberries, 
but  I  fear  the  enormous  crop  of  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  will  not  lie  profitable.  Our  road  here 
lias  been  carrying  about  20,000  barrels 
daily  for  some  time  from  Cape  Charles 
northward,  and  tlie  great  Norfolk  crop  is 
going  largely  by  water.  It  is  evident  that 
Virginia  and  the  Peninsula  are  planting 
too  many  early  potatoes.  Crimson  clover 
seed  is  up  to  $10  a  bushel,  as  the  crop 
was  a  failure  from  wet.  I  hope  that  the 
imported  seed  may  be  lower. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  not  of 
much  account  under  the  best  of  conditions  ; 
there  is  no  fruit  grown  in  Orleans  County 
in  a  commercial  way,  in  fact  there  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  supply  local  demands. 
Apples,  such  as  we  have,  promise  about  a 
normal  crop.  Strawberries  are  just  in  their 
prime  now,  and.  are  a  large  crop,  of  good 
quality.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  prom¬ 
ise  big  yields.  No  pears,  plums  or  cherries 
grown.  '  Farm  crops,  though  late,  are  prom¬ 
ising,  excepting  corn,  which  will  require  an 
unusually  late  Fall  to  mature.  The  hay 
crop  promises  the  best  for  several  years. 
Oats  look  well,  potatoes,  though  backward, 
are  just  now  coming  on  finely.  This  being 
pre-eminently  a  dairy  county,  the  prospect 
for  a  satisfactory  season  is  good.  Pastures 
are  good,  forage  crops  look  well,  and  prices 
for  milk  and  cream  are  at  tlie  top  notch  in 
comparison  with  other  seasons,  the  one 
greatest  drawback  perhaps  being  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  drought  of  the  past  two 
years,  and  consequent  shortage  of  feed, 
dairymen  have  been  compelled  to  dispose  of 
part  of  their  cows,  which  now  they  find 
most  impossible  to  replace  at  any  reason¬ 
able  price ;  consequently  many  pastures  are 
only  partially  stocked,  and  a  few  with  no 
stock  whatever.  w.  e.  h. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

I  read  your  weather  and  berry  talks 
with  much  interest  as  they  strike  my  con¬ 
ditions.  Last  year  we  had  an  extra  crop. 
Some  customers  suggested  they  should  lie 
sold  by  the  dozen  instead  of  per  quart. 
This  vear  with  one-third  more  ground  I 
have  'sold  three-fifths  as  many  berries. 
March  1  the  weather  began;  it  was 
warm,  warmer,  warmest,  until  middle 
of  April.  Strawberry  rows  were  perfect. 

I  had  used  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  last 
Fall,  mulched  witli  stable  manure  and 
cleanings  from  henhouses,  during  Winter 
quite  heavily.  When  the  cool  wet  weather 
came  how  the  vines  did  grow,  covered 
blossoms,  fruit,  the  whole  ground.  We  have 
had  spoiled  rotten  berries,  all  kinds  of 
trouble  and  complaints,  yet  other  things 
are  making  good.  We  got  two  tons  rye  hay 
from  70  rods;  of  Alfalfa  got  1600  pounds 
good  hay  June  3,  and  now,  July  3,  a  heavy 
second  crop  almost  ready  to  cut.  All  fruit 
hushes  and  trees  are  making  an  extra 
growth.  The  weather  lias  been  fine  and 
quite  warm  for  past  10  days.  Oats  have 
made  heavv  growth  of  straw  find  are  head¬ 
ing  well.  'Winter  grain  is  ripening  slowly, 
10  days  late.  Hay  is  about  as  usual,  some 
fields '  good,  others  hardly  worth  cutting. 
Corn  is  now  looking  fine.  Pastures  still 

quite  good.  A  heavy  seeding  of  buckwheat 
will  go  in  this  week.  »•  Y. 

Standing  Stone,  I’a. 


ClIF.KBIF.S  AND  BlKDS. - 1  think  WO  hilVO 

made  a  hit  worth  telling.  We  have  discov¬ 
ered  how  to  have  from  the  robins  a  few 
sweet  cherries  for  faimily  use.  Plant  an 
bx-heart  and  a  Y’ellow  Spanish  cherry  tree 
in  close  proximity.  Watch  the  maturing  of 
the  fruit  eloselv  and  just  as  the  robins  are 
busy  finishing  the  last  of  the  Ox-hearts, 
make  a  rush  for  the  Y’ellow  Spanish  anil 
gather  them  in.  They  may  not  be  quite  as 
ripe  as  you  would  like  them,  blit  they  are 
excellent  canned  or  in  pies.  J .  ir.  s. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BUD. 

l)patli  in  my  barren  •soul 

And  death  in  the  elm-tree  bare; 

Then  sunset  flamed  on  the  hole, 

And  I  saw  the  red  bud  there. 

“Nothing  I  slay,  but  Death  : 

Nor  take,  hut  I  give  again”  : 

God  spake  to  me  under  1 1  is  breath, 

Arid  He  did  not  heal  my  pain; 

But  in  my  wintry  grief : 

And  straight  on  my  frozen  sorrow, 
There  quicken'd  the  pulse-  Belief ; 

There  crimsoned  the  hud — To-morrow. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Lord, 

The  sky,  and  the  earth,  and  sea, 

I  kiss'd  tile  verse  of  His  word, 

The  bud  on  a  Winter  tree. 

Mary  Brotlierton  (1820-1910). 


We  heard  recently  of  a  flat-dweller  in 
New  York  whose  maid,  every  washday, 
took  the  wet  clothes  up  to  the  roof  in  an 
old  baby  carriage,  wheeling  this  from 
place  to  place  as  she  hung  the  clothes 
out.  This  seemed  to  us  a  practical 
labor-saving  device;  why  should  not  the 
housewife  have  a  platform  on  wheels  on 
which  to  rest  her  clothes  basket,  instead 
of  tugging  at  the  heavy  mass  when  it  is 
full  of  wet  clothes?  The  basket  could 
thus  be  wheeled  right  out  to  the  drying 
ground,  and  wheeled  along  the  line  as 
the  clothes  were  hung  out.  Under  ordin¬ 
ary  circumstances  the  person  hanging  out 
the  clothes  must  retrace  her  steps  re¬ 
peatedly,  to  take  more  clothes  out  of  the 
basket,  or  tug  to  move  the  basket  along. 
A  clothes-basket  truck  would  prove  its 
value  every  washday. 

* 

Among  proprietary  articles  which  have 
been  prosecuted  by  the  U.  S.  Dpeart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  we  find  one  highly  recom¬ 
mended  hair  tonic,  which,  according  to 
the  maker,  would  “eliminate  any  scalp 
disease,  dandruff,  itch,  headache,  and 
the  falling  of  the  hair.”  Analysis  proved 
that  it  contained  98.5  per  cent  methyl 
alcohol  (wood  alcohol),  and  the  maker 
was  fined  for  misbranding.  A  “remedy 
for  hay  fever  and  catarrh”  contained 
99.95  per  cent  cocaine  hydrochloride,  and 
as  this  was  not  stated  on  the  label  the 
manufacturer  was  fined  $100.  Cocaine 
hydrochloride  internally,  and  wood  al¬ 
cohol  externally,  do  not  recommend 
themselves  to  our  ideas,  and  they  show 
very  plainly  the  danger  in  the  so-called 
“remedies”  sent  out  by  unscrupulous 
quacks. 


tion :  Cook  slowly  two  cups  of  hominy 
grits  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt  in  three 
pints  of  water  for  three  hours.  Oil  a 
mould,  and  line  it  with  a  thick  layer  of 
the  hot  cereal,  packing  it  down  firmly. 
In  the  centre  put  the  following  mixture; 
Moisten  one  cup  of  fine  whole-wheat 
bread  crumbs  with  two  cups  of  hot  milk, 
then  add  one-half  cup  each  of  chopped 
hickory  and  pecan-nut  meats,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  melted  butter,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  onion  juice,  mixed  herbs,  and 
salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  pepper,  and 
two  beaten  eggs.  Cover  the  top  smooth¬ 
ly  with  a  layer  of  the  hominy,  and  place 
the  mould  in  a  basin  of  hot  water;  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  thirty  minutes. 
Turn  out  and  serve  with  nut  sauce.  To 
make  the  sauce,  melt  one  tablespoon  of 
butter,  add  one  tablespoon  of  browned 
flour,  and  one  and  one-half  cups  of  milk; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  an  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  lemon  juice,  then  add  one- 
fourth  cup  of  finely  crushed  nut  meats. 


The  following  note  from  the  Osborne 
(Kan.)  Farmer  is  quite  suggestive: 


Mary  Shiftless, 
Old  Bill  Shiftless, 
lady.  Next  year 
lias  no  bad  luck. 


the  oldest  daughter  of 
is  getting  to  he  a  young 
she  will  graduate  if  she 
The  other  day  Old  Bill 


called  Mary  to  him  and  said  :  “Now,  iny 
girl,  when  you  graduate  I  am  going  to  buy 
you  a  nice  gold  watch  with  your  name  en¬ 
graved  on  it.  1  have  helped  you  all  I 
could  the  past  three  years,  but  times  have 
been  close  and  I  couldn't  do  all  I  wanted 
to.”  Mrs.  Shiftless  said  nothing.  The  fact 
is,  Mary  has  been  kept  in  school  by  Mrs. 
Shiftless.  The  good  woman  sewed  at  night 
and  washed  in  the  day  time  to  get  money 
to  buy  Mary's  books.  She  denied  herself 
everything  she  possibly  could  in  order  to 
have  Mary  look  respectable.  For  years  Old 
Bill  has  grumbled  every  time  Mary  had 
to  have  a  new  book.  Bill  has  knocked 
on  the  teachers  and  roared  about  the  ex¬ 
pense.  He  claims  the  public  school  system 
is  a  graft  and  that  graduates  amount  to 
nothing.  Mo  has  often  told  Mrs.  Shiftless 
she  ought  to  keep  Mary  out  of  school  to 
help  her  about  the  house.  Bill  will  never 
buy  Mary  the  watch.  All  he  will  do  will 
be  to  stand  around  and  blow  about  what 
a  smart  girl  Mary  js  and  how  she  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  ahead  of  where  she 
is  now  if  the  teachers  hadn't  been  against 
her. 


A  Southern  Quest  for  Pumpkin  Pie. 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  make  a  good 
“Yankee”  pumpkin  pie;  also  to  know  if  it 
is  best  to  use  tin*  pumpkins  when  young 
and  tender,  or  to  wait  till  they  mature  in 
the  Fall  after  frost.  o.  h.  b. 


It  is  believed  that  the  oldest  rose  bush 
(or  tree,  rather)  in  cultivation  is  that 
on  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  at  llildes- 
heim,  Germany.  It  covers  the  wall  to  a 
height  of  25  feet,  and  is  20  inches  thick 
at  the  root.  Church  records  of  the 
eleventh  century  mention  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  caring  for  this  rose,  so  it  has 
been  flourishing  for  eight  hundred  years 
and  more.  Another  famous  rose,  which 
is  but  an  infant  compared  with  that  at 
Hildesheim,  is  one  in  the  Marine  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Toulon,  France,  which  covers  a 
15-foot  wall  for  a  space  of  80  feet.  It 
is  a  Banksia,  a  very  elegant  rose  that 
does  not  succeed  in  our  climate,  and  is 
said  to  bear  50,000  blooms  at  a  time. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  individual  rose 
bushes  in  this  country  which  compare 
with  famous  European  specimens  in  size, 
but  the  taste  for  roses  is  certainly  grow¬ 
ing  here,  and  the  next  generation  will 
have  reason  to  thank  us  for  our  plant- 


In  preparing  a  vegetarian  diet  one  may 
either  make  it  frankly  no-meat,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  imitation  of  the  meat 
diet  by  greater  elaboration  in  cooking. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  sim¬ 
ple  fruits,  nuts  and  cereals,  and  the  style 
of  cooking  that  imitates  meat.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  mock  chicken  loaf, 
printed  in  Harper’s  Bazar,  is  very  good, 
though  it  will  need  care  in  the  prepara- 


“Yankee”  pumpkin  pie  varies  some¬ 
what  according  to  taste  or  means  at 
hand;  sometimes  it  is  a  rich  spicy  cus¬ 
tard  merely  flavored  with  pumpkin — 
sometimes  a  frugal  filling  is  made  with¬ 
out  eggs,  stiffened  with  flour,  and 
sweetened  with  molasses.  But  in  one 
point  all  cooks  agree;  the  ripe,  fully 
matured  pumpkin  is  used  in  Fall  or 
Winter,  not  the  young,  immature  fruit. 
The  ripe  pumpkins  are  often  canned,  so 
they  may  be  used  at  other  seasons. 

Cut  up  the  pumpkin,  removing  seeds 
and  peel,  boil  in  very  little  water  until 
soft,  drain  dry,  mash  through  sieve. 
Mix  in  order  given  l]/2  cup  stewed  and 
sifted  pumpkin,  one  cup  of  boiling  milk, 
half  a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  saltspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
and  one  egg  beaten  slightly.  Line  a 
plate  with  paste,  put  on  a  rim,  and  fill 
with  the  mixture.  Bake  like  a  custard 
pie  for  about  30  minutes.  The  above  is 
a  New  England  recipe.  A  richer  pie  is 
made  as  follows:  While  the  stewed  and 
sifted  pumpkin  is  still  hot,  stir  in  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt  for  each  half  pint  of 
pumpkin.  Put  a  pint  of  the  pumpkin 
into  a  large  bowl,  add  to  it  one  pint  of 
milk,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  ground  mace, 
the  same  of  ground  cinnamon,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger;  mix  all 
together,  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Beat 
four  eggs  until  light,  then  add  them  to 
the  mixture,  which  will  make  three  or 
four  pies.  We  like  the  flavoring  of 
mixed  spices  better  than  the  cinnamon 
alone. 


More  Reclaimed  Rubbish. 

1  f  you  have  not  plenty  of  patent 
drinking  fountains  for  the  poultry  yards 
take  a  tin  tomato  can  and  drive  a  nail 
through  its  side  near  the  top,  twist  a 
piece  of  wire  about  the  nail,  or  through 
the  hole  it  made,  and  bend  it  to  form  a 
hook.  You  can  then  hang  the  can  on  to 
the  wire  netting  of  the  yard,  low  enough 
for  hens  to  drink  from  but  out  of  the 
way  of  their  scratching  and  not  to  be 
overturned  or  fouled  by  their  feet.  The 
tomato  can  size  answers  where  a  few 
hens  are  confined,  but  for  a  flock  of  hens 
several  cans  will  be  needed,  or  the  same 
principle  can  be  applied  to  a  larger  re¬ 
ceptacle.  Malleable  wire  can  be  had 
wound  on  little  spools,  and  will  be 
found  convenient  mending  material  for 
many  uses,  but,  as  everyone  knows,  a 
woman  can  do  an  astonishing  number 
of  things  with  a  hairpin. 

Inside  the  soldered  end  of  tin  cans  is 
sometimes  found  a  circular  piece  of  tin. 
Make  a  hole  with  a  nail  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  these  and  you  have  something 
which  can  be  used  as  a  washer  to 
strengthen  and  make  snug  the  tea 
kettle  cover  or  kettle  lids  on  which  you 
were  going  to  replace  the  missing  knob 
with  one  of  the  adjustable  ones  which 
screw  on  with  a  little  nut. 

A  half-pound  baking  powder  can 
makes  a  biscuit  cutter  of  exactly  the 
size  I  like.  A  few  holes  punched  in  the 
bottom  allows  the  air  to  pass  out  and 
prevents  suction. 

To  make  a  soap  holder  for  use  in  the 
dishpan  I  prepare  an  empty  condensed 
milk  can  in  the  same  way,  but  use  it 
right  end  up  and  set  on  a  saucer  when 
not  in  use.  This  utilizes  the  last  crumbs 
of  soap  as  well  as  does  the  “boughten” 
soap-shaker,  and  wastes  no  drip  into 
the  sink.  Put  into  the  dishpan  and  pour 
the  hot  water  through  it  and  there  is 
soon  a  good  suds  and  no  soap  free  to 
cling  to  the  dishes. 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  to 
bake  tart  shells  than  on  the  bottom  of 
inverted  tin  cans.  Condensed  milk  tins 
are  of  a  good  size,  and  are  bright  and 
unlacquered  when  the  paper  is  soaked 
off.  I  lave  the  circular  pieces  of  pastry 
large  enough  to  extend  down  the  sides 
of  the  can  an  inch  or  so,  and  prick  holes 
with  a  fork  to  prevent  its  puffing  up 
while  baking.  A  remnant  of  pastry  left 
from  pie-making  can  be  filled  with  fresh 
or  canned  fruit  after  baking,  heaped 
with  a  little  meringue  or  whipped 
cream,  and  come  forth  as  a  dainty  little 
pie.  Children  delight  in  such  flummery, 
and  they  will  make  sufficient  dessert 
for  a  day  when  the  family  is  small.  As 
the  shells  keep  a  number  of  days  in  the 
refrigerator,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  oc¬ 
casion  when  the  cook  is  glad  she  did  not 
throw  her  bits  of  pastry  into  the  chick¬ 
en’s  pail. 

1  know  of  a  steep,  gravel  hillside 
back  of  a  pleasant  old  house  which  has 
been  made  beautiful  by  the  help  of  much 
patient  burying  of  rubbish.  The  part 
which  old  wash  boilers,  tubs  and  boxes 
had  to  do  with  making  this  unpromising 
soil  to  blossom  out  in  roses,  lilies  and 
other  hardy  plants  and  flowering  shrubs 
was  managed  by  excavating  the  coarse 
gravel  which  let  all  fertility  leach  away, 
and  sinking  something  which  would 
hold  better  earth.  Of  course  the  boxes 
or  boilers  had  holes  for  drainage  at  the 
bottom,  and  were  sunk  even  with  the 
top  of  the  soii  and  completely  out  of 
sight.  As  a  cow  was  kept  on  the  place, 
there  was  plenty  of  wherewithal  for 
setting  the  plants  in  soil  well  enriched, 
and  plenty  of  top-dressing  to  be  applied 
in  the  Fall.  One  would  go  many  miles 
to  find  a  prettier  outlook  than  has  the 
back  door  of  that  hundred-year-old 
dwelling  house.  The  upward  slant  be¬ 
gins  but  a  few  feet  from  the  old  stone 
steps,  and  Sweet  Williams,  larkspurs, 
cornflowers  and  Asters  are  apt  to  make 
Summer  beauty  in  the  nearby  clumps, 
while  roses,  hollyhocks  and  the  taller 
growing  perennials  carry  the  eye-feast 
of  color  and  fragrant  grace  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  little  hill.  Was  not  turning 
an  unfruitful  and  inconveniently-near 
gravel  bank  into  a  unique  and  charm¬ 
ing  landscape  a  sort  of  large  utilizing  of 
rubbish?  Anyone  can  make  a  smooth 
bit  of  fertile  ground  beautiful,  but  it 
comes  close  to  genius  when  out  of  poor 
material  loveliness  is  made  to  blossom 
forth.  And  furthermore,  your  easy  soil 
and  situation  is  apt  to  result  in  some¬ 
thing  very  like  the  forty  other  gardens 
nearest  it,  but  where  difficulties  have 
been  bent  to  the  designer’s  uses  is  likely 
to  be  the  charm  of  freshness  and  indi¬ 
viduality. 
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'i  A  selected  list  of  the  newer  kinds 
of  strawberries  that  have  been  tested  at 
our  trial  grounds  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  sorts,  are  fully  described  in 
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SOLID  SHANK  STEEL  BLADE  Field  and  Garden 
Hoe.  All  size  blades.  Write  for  our  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  of  Hardware,  Groceries,  Etc. 

McRINNEY  CgL  CO. 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

186-194  STATE  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 


Machinery 


urn  your  surplus  fruit  into 
money.  You  can  make 
haudsomc  proLts  from  the 
sale  oi  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 

THE  BOOMERS  BOSCHEST 
PRESS  CO.,  312  Water  SL, 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 


Hydraulic 


Cider  Presses 


All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
.Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 

_ _  Free 

Thomas- Albright  Co.,  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


Monarch 


Monarch  Machinery  Co. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes:  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
609  Cortiandt  Bldg..  New  York 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  AIT.  GILEAD  IIY. 

DRAELIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  n 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  eider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  eookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturer,  vf  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  £,  39  Cortiandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCE 

„r  _  FORTUNES 

RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 
New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  Hints  to  inventors.”  "Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
rtre  roug'*1  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Unice  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  m  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  °f  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  MeINTIKE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  I>.  C. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So- 
*>ety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em- 


ATENTS 


ciety 

ployinent  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  hut  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work,  they  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  oreraniza- 
yon,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
.lows  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  comniis- 
«on  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  ,1.  A  &  1 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  well-cut  work  apron  shown  in 
No.  6656  is  made  with  the  front  and  side 
portions.  The  side  portions  are  fitted 
by  means  of  darts  and  are  extended  to 


6656  Work  Apron,  Small  32  or  34, 
Medium  36  or  38,  Large  40  or  42  bust. 

form  the  straps.  The  pockets  are  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  side  portions  and  are 
joined  with  them  to  the  front.  The 
straps  are  designed  to  be  buttoned  into 
place.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  4)4  yards  24  or 
27,  3 Vi  yards  36  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6656  is  cut  in  three  sizes,  small  32 
or  34,  medium  36  or  38,  large  40  or  42 
inches  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  small  block  gives  a  variety  of 
useful  patterns.  6716,  girls’  box  plaited 
dress,  sizes  2  to  8  years.  6699,  fancy 
tucked  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  6605, 


child’s  dress  with  bloomers,  2,  4  and  6 
years.  6706,  empire  house  gown,  34  to 
42  bust.  6596,  seven-gored  skirt,  sizes 
22  to  32  waist.  Price  10  cents  each. 

He  (man)  is  curious  to  wash,  dress 
and  perfume  his  body,  but  careless  of  his 
soul.  The  one  shall  have  many  hours, 
the  other  not  so  many  minutes.  This 
shall  have  three  or  four  new  suits  in  a 
year,  but  that  must  wear  its  old  clothes 
still.  If  he  be  to  receive  a  great  man, 
how  nice  and  anxious  he  is  that  all 
strings  be  in  order?  And  with  what 
respect  and  address  does  he  approach 
and  make  his  court?  But  to  God,  how 
dry  and  formal  and  constrained  in  his 
devotion !  In  his  prayers  he  says,  thy 
will  be  done.  But  means  his  own.  At 
least  acts  so. — William  Penn. 


Good  Housekeeping  in  West  Virginia 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  letter  from  “Jonathan  Car¬ 
mel”  inquiring  the  cost  per  capita  for 
groceries  and  meat  when  vegetables, 
eggs,  chickens,  milk  and  butter  were  all 
supplied  at  home.  He  asked  (as  I  re¬ 
member)  if  $2.50  apiece  per  week  would 
be  sufficient,  and  requested  some  of  the 
housekeepers  to  answer  him.  I  have 
been  looking  ever  since  for  some  good 
woman  to  give  her  experience,  but  not 
one  has  spoken.  Mrs.  C.  W.  D.  has  had 
a  “shower”  of  answers  concerning  her 
iron  pot.  Why  has  our  brother’s  ques¬ 
tion  been  left  unanswered?  Can  it  be 
that  no  farmer’s  wife  who  keeps  an  ac¬ 
count  of  expenses  has  time  to  write  to 
the  paper?  I  have  kept  an  account  of 
expenses  pretty  faithfully  ever  since  I 
was  married.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
way  to  carry  on  the  business  of  house¬ 
keeping  intelligently  and  economically. 

I  used  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  live 
on  a  farm,  but  for  the  last  few  years — 
since  prices  have  been  higher — have  had 
to  live  in  town  and  buy  all  vegetables, 
fruit,  milk,  butter  and  eggs — in  short, 
every  article  of  food.  We  have  had  to 
pay  40  cents  a  pound  for  butter  most  of 
this  Spring,  and  milk  is  from  eight  to 
10  cents  a  quart.  Our  family  consists 
of  five— my  husband,  three  hearty  boys 
of  10,  13  and  15  years,  and  myself.  For 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March 
and  April  we  have  spent  $49.66  for  eat¬ 
ables,  which  is  about  $2.50  a  month  for  in 
each  of  us.  One  dollar  would  cover  the 
cost  of  soap,  starch  and  blueing  used  in 
that  time.  One  article  of  food  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  is  not  contained  in 
my  accounts  of  January,  February, 
March  and  April,  the  potatoes  (the 
mainstay  in  vegetables),  as  I  bought 
them  in  the  Fall  to  supply  us  all  Win¬ 
ter.  I  paid  90  cents  a  bushel  and  in  four 
months  I  calculate  we  ate  $4.63  worth 
of  them.  It  would  make  about  23  cents 
more  per  month  for  each  person.  I  sup¬ 
pose  every  housekeeper  will  understand 
that  the  expense  of  home-canned  and 
preserved  fruits  would  not  come  in  thes 
months  I  have  named.  My  figures — $2.50 
each  a  month — counted  in  only  eatables. 

To  be  exact  it  was  $2.48,  and  the  23 
cents  for  potatoes  would  raise  it  to  $2.71. 

As  the  price  of  potatoes  has  fallen,  it 
was  not  economy  to  buy  them  as  I  did ; 
but  I  am  not  sorry,  as  I  bought  them 
directly  from  a  farmer,  and  as  a  general 
thing  the  farmer  does  not  get  pay  enough 
for  his  labor.  The  commission  merchant 
and  grocer  make  too  large  a  profit.  I 
buy  cereals  and  some  other  groceries 
from  a  mail  order  house— bake  all  our 
bread — bake  pretty  good  cake  without  an 
egg,  never  use  more  than  two  in  a  cake, 
and  economize  in  many  ways.  If  we 
bought  our  bread,  six  five-cent  loaves 
would  not  last  us  over  four  meals — 
hardly  that.  We  would  pay  $1.30  a 
week  for  bread,  whereas  the  materials 
for  making  enough  bread  to  last  us  a 
week  cost  not  more  than  30  cents.  Of 
course  the  gas  to  bake  it  costs  some¬ 
thing. 

No  money  goes  for  tobacco  or  liquor, 
and  we  live  well,  but  do  not  indulge  in 
expensive  fruit  or  vegetables  out  of  sea¬ 
son.  We  eat  meat  only  once  a  day,  and 
that  ordinarily  from  the  cheaper  cuts. 

I  would  add  that  my  husband  has  been 
from  home  some  of  the  time,  but  we 
have  had  friends  in  to  eat  with  us  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  we  all  have  good  appe¬ 
tites. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  waste  food. 

I  never  throw  away  a  scrap  of  bread. 
Even  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  loaf 
when  cutting  are  saved  to  use  in  pan¬ 
cake  batter,  soups,  croquettes  or  some 
other  of  the  many  dishes  calling  for 
bread  crumbs.  I  cut  my  bread  on  a 
paper,  then  pour  the  crumbs  into  a  paper 
bag  (which  I  keep  in  a  dry  place),  then 
fold  the  paper  over  the  bread  knife  and 
leave  it  on  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  table 
where  it  is  ready  to  be  opened  and  used 
at  the  next  meal.  When  bread  is  fresh 
there  are  many  crumbs,  but  when  old 
scarcely  any. 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  sister  who 
wanted  to  know  some  time  ago  what  was 
the  matter  with  her  homemade  soap.  My 
last  was  just  like  hers — solid  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  when  dried  shrunk  wonderfully 
and  was  covered  with  a  white  lye-like 
substance.  I  now  have  a  recipe  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Weber  which  I  believe  is  a  good 
one.  Dissolve  one  pound  caustic  soda 
in  one  gallon  soft  water  and  add  five 
pounds  of  cracklings,  rinds  or  other 
grease.  Keep  cold  water  handy  to  throw 
in  if  the  soap  should  boil  over.  Boil 
slowly  from  1*4  to  two  hours,  or  until 
grease  is  all  dissolved.  Add  1J4  gallon 
of  water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  put  in  salt 
enough  to  separate  the  lye  water  and 


the  soap,  probably  one-half  pound.  Stir 
until  salt  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  then 
dip  deep  with  spoon  and  if  the  mixture 
you  get  is  separated  distinctly  like  curd 
and  whey  it  has  enough  salt  and  is  ready 
to  pour  out  to  harden.  Do  not  use  more 
salt  than  necessary.  “Caustic  soda”  is 
an  essential.  Your  druggist  can  furnish 
it,  and  any  surplus  should  be  at  once 
sealed  in  a  glass  jar,  as  the  air  causes 
it  to  dissolve.  It  is  not  economical  to 
use  good  clean  grease  for  making  soap. 
Fat  from  fried  and  boiled  meats  is  ex¬ 
cellent  to  use  in  cooking,  and  a  careful 
housekeeper  does  not  allow  good  grease 
to  become  rancid.  Cracklings  and  pork 
rinds  are  legitimate  materials  for  soap. 

I  use  more  suet  for  cooking  than  lard, 
as  it  is  cheaper  and  probably  more 
wholesome.  Beef  suet  is  too  hard  for 
pie  crust,  but  if  you  mix  the  leaf  suet 
with  some  fat  off  the  beef,  put  water 
with  it  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  water  evaporates,  it  will  not  be 
so  hard.  Some  mix  the  suet  with  lard. 
Lately  I  have  been  getting  only  three  or 
four  pounds  at  a  time  of  clean  suet,  and 
before  rendering  it  wash  carefully,  trim¬ 
ming  off  all  bits  that  I  would  not  like 
to  eat.  Then  after  rendering  I  put  the 
cracklings  through  a  food  chopper  and 
use  this  in  my  “johnny  cake.”  Two  gen¬ 
erous  tablespoons  of  this  in  your  corn 
bread  will  make  it  nice  and  crisp  without 
an  egg. 

I  am  always  eager  to  learn  something  | 
new  and  helpful  in  my  line  of  work — 
housekeeping  and  cooking — and  I  find 
many  useful  hints  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  I 
think  that  the  problem  of  homekeeping 
all  its  length,  breadth  and  depth — 
upon  which  depends  the  proper  nutrition 
of  husband  and  children  and  their  health 
of  body,  mind  and  spirit — worthy  of  en¬ 
gaging  the  best  efforts  of  any  woman. 

MRS.  G.  b.  w. 


Reflect  often  upon  the  instability  of 
things  and  how  very  fast  the  scenes  of 
nature  are  shifted.  Matter  is  in  a  per¬ 
petual  flux.  Change  is  always  and 
everywhere  at  work ;  it  strikes  through 
causes  and  effects,  and  leaves  nothing 
fixed  and  permanent.  And  then  how  very 
near  us  stand  the  two  vast  gulfs  of  time, 
the  past  and  the  future,  in  which  all 
things  disappear.  Now,  is  not  that  man 
a  blockhead  that  lets  these  momentary 
things  make  him  proud,  or  uneasy,  or 
sorrowful,  as  though  they  could  trouble 
him  for  long? — Marcus  Aurelius. 

He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider 
vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming 
pleasures,  and  yet  abstain  and  yet  dis¬ 
tinguish  and  yet  prefer  that  which  is 
truly  better,  he  is  the  true  warfaring 
Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive 
and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and 
unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and 
sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the 
race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to 
be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 
Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into 
the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much 
rather ;  that  which  purifies  us  is  trial, 
and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary. — John 
Milton. 
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Calicoes  of  Quality 

Over  65  years’ experience  and 
skill  are  back  of 

Simpson - 
Eddystone 

Silver  Grey  Prints 

These  cotton  dress-goods 
are  made  of  first  quality, 
well-woven,  durable  cloth, 
and  are  distinguished  by 
artistic  designs,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  and  beautiful 
coloring.  Since  1842  three 
generations  of  well-dress¬ 
ed  women  have  used  these 
celebrated  goods. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer's 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
Wc'Il  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


plneed  nnywhpre,  at¬ 
tracts  &  kills  nil  flies. 

Neat, clean,  ornanieii- 
tal, convenient,  cheap. 
LASTS  ALL  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  any¬ 
th  in  g.  Guaranteed 
effective*  Of  all 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  centp. 
HAROLD  SOMCRS 
160  Dekalb  Awi. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y * 


DELAWARE  IS  THE  STATE  77W 
OF  HAPPY  HOMES  K&.V 

able 

i«g,  gen¬ 


ial  climate,  warm  and  sunny  in  winter,  cool 
most  of  the  summer.  Famous  l'or  fruit;  good 
for  general  farming.  Land  values  are  increas¬ 
ing,  but  are  still  low  for  the  advantages 
enjoyed.  For  information  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller.  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  E.  1*.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling  Valuable  information 
frea  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
II  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


F  ruits 
Canned  Whole 
Look  Best 


The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  (illu¬ 
strated  here)  holds  peaches,  pears  and 
similar  fruits  whole. 

It  isn’t  longer  necessary  to  cut  such 
fine  fruits  into  small  pieces  and  have 
a  mushy  looking  mass  in  the  jar.  Fruits 
preserved  in  the  “Atlas  E-Z  Seal” 
look  as  fine  as  when  fresh  picked — hand¬ 
some  in  the  jar,  handsome  on  the  table. 

The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  (with 
lightning  trimmings)  is  machine  made, 
of  superior  glass  and  safe  to  handle  be¬ 
cause  smooth  on  the  top.  It  is  very 
strong  and  seals  with  a  simple  down¬ 
ward  pressure  of  the  hand. 

Every  housewife  sending  her  grocer’s 
name  will  receive  a  book  of  preserving 
recipes  free. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.. 
Wheeling',  W.  Vo. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

ICE  CREAM  DAIRYING. 

Referring  to  article  by  “Dairyman”  on 
page  617,  I  would  like  to  ask  how  he  man¬ 
ages  to  dispose  of  his  ice  cream  during  the 
cool  days  of  late  Spring  and  early  Summer, 
and  again  in  the  early  Fall.  IIow  long  can 
ho  hold  his  cream  either  in  the  fresh  or 
frozen  condition  ?  IIow  long  can  ice  cream 
be  held  without  deterioration?  I  presume 
“Dairyman’s”  plan  is  to  make  butter  in 
Winter  and  ice  cream  in  Summer.  w. 

Kentucky. 

I  have  a  milk  route  all  the  time  which 
from  about  October  to  March  takes 
about  all  my  milk  and  cream,  although 
I  have  occasional  orders  for  ice  cream 
from  parties,  etc.,  all  Winter.  If  I  had 
no  milk  trade  I  think  I  would  aim  to 
have  as  near  all  my  milk  as  possible 
come  during  the  time  of  largest  demand 
for  ice  cream,  and  winter  many  cows 
dry.  This  year  my  experience  has  been 
as  follows:  In  March  and  first  half  of 
April  the  trade  was  abnormally  large; 

I  did  not  have  enough  cream,  and  could 
not  buy  enough,  and  dairy  companies 
in  cities  could  not  fill  their  orders.  My 
own  supply  of  cream  increased  through 
May  and  June  until  at  present  I  have 
about  75  gallons  of  25  per  cent  cream 
packed  in  ice.  Some  of  it  is  likely  10 
or  12  days  old  and  still  sweet  and  good 
flavored.  I  made  40  gallons  of  ice  cream 
this  afternoon,  and  some  of  the  cream 
used  was  perhaps  two  weeks  old.  This 
surplus  will  be  pretty  well  used  up  for 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  if  August  is  hot 
and  dry  I  may  be  hunting  cream  again. 
Cream  to  keep  a  long  time  must  be  taken 
fresh  from  separator  in  shot-gun  cans 
and  plunged  in  broken  ice  and  water. 
The  level  of  the  ice  must  be  above  the 
cream.  Keep  plenty  of  ice  in  the  water. 
The  necessary  condition  is  to  chill  quick¬ 
ly  close  to  freezing  point,  and  keep  it 
there.  I  never  intend  to  keep  ice  cream 
on  hand  long  after  making.  My  usual 
practice  is  to  make  in  the  afternoon  what 
1  think  can  be  sold  next  day.  I  seldom 
have  ice  cream  on  hand  over  two  days 
old,  occasionally  three  days.  It  requires 
just  about  “over  night”  to  harden  ice 
cream  clear  through  an  eight  or  nine- 
inch  can.  It  cannot  be  frozen  very  stiff 
in  a  power  freezer;  a  few  minutes  too 
long  will  churn  the  butter  out  of  it. 
Just  how  long  ice  cream  can  be  kept 
without  (apparent)  deterioration  is  a 
question.  The  large  city  manufacturer 
with  his  cold  storage  plant  might  answer 
— if  he  would.  I  suspect  the  exact  truth 
about  some  of  the  cases  of  ice  cream 
poisoning  would  reveal  some  very  an 
cient  ice  cream.  dairyman. 

Ohio. 


THE  FRENCH-CANADIAN  HORSE. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  to  try  to 
restore  and  breed  the  horse  which  once 
gave  distinction  to  Canada.  Old-time  New 
England  farmers  will  remember  the  power¬ 
ful  and  useful  horses  which  were  brought 
from  Canada.  As  stated  below,  the  breed 
is  now  nearly  extinct,  but  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  good  specimens  and  breed 
them  with  care.  The  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire  tells  the  story : 

“The  Frcneh-Canadian  horse  was  the 
best  general  purpose  horse  ever  produced. 
It  is  a  bold  statement  to  make,  yet  it  is 
probably  true,  that  he  was  worth  the 
Clydesdale  and  the  Thoroughbred  put  to¬ 
gether.  If  the  stories  we  hear  about  him 
are  true,  he  was  the  ideal  horse.  lie  was  a 
beautiful  trotter,  with  a  round,  wheel-like 
action,  and  could  road  10  or  12  miles  an 
hour  without  turning  a  hair.  Weighing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1,200,  or  even  1,400, 
he  had  the  body  and  strength  that  would 
enable  him  to  haul  a  rig  and  half  a  dozen 
people  without  fatigue.  Weight  for  weight, 
it  is  said  he  could  out-pull  any  horse.  An¬ 
other  very  distinctive  characteristic  was 
his  general  beauty  and  style.  Finally,  he 
was  about  the  longest  lived  of  any  breed  of 
horse.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
him  at  the  age  of  25  years  still  doing  his 
regular  work. 

“Though  the  name  of  the  farmer  who 
bred  or  owned  the  first  real  French-Cana- 
dian  horse  will  never  be  known,  and  no 
monument  can  ever  be  reared  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  the  breed  was  manufactured  in  the 
past  hundred  years  by  Canadians  or  Eng¬ 
lishmen  on  Canadian  soil.  Three  well 
recognized  breeds  were  the  ingredients 
fashioned  by  artificial  selection  into  the 


French -Canadian.  There  were  the  native 
French  draft  mares,  chunky  beasts  a  trifle 
lighter  than  the  Pert-heron.  These  were 
bred  to  the  Thoroughbred  horses  that  the 
English  officers  had  brought  to  this  country 
for  cavalry  purposes.  The  product  of  this 
union  was  crossed  with  the  Morgan  horse, 
which  gave  toughness,  speed  and  style  on 
the  trot.  From  the  Thoroughbred  came 
courage,  beauty  and  clean,  flat  bone,  and 
the  French  mares  gave  the  necessary  size 
and  weight. 

“The  American  Civil  War  was  the  first 
step  in  the  practical  extinction  of  this 
model  general  purpose  horse.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  breed  were  bought  for  army 
service,  and  either  met  death  or  subsequent¬ 
ly  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  did  not 
value  the  characteristics  of  the  breed.  A 
little  later  the  French-Canadians  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  competition  of  the  American 
trotter,  which  was  a  faster  road  horse. 
After  that  came  the  competition  of  the 
draft  horses  from  the  British  Isles,  which 
were  heavier  and  stronger.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  the  specialist  displacing  the  all¬ 
round  man.  Nevertheless,  the  time  has 
come  again  when  the  specialist  is  no  longer 
in  such  keen  demand.  Gasoline  is  crowding 
him  to  the  wall,  but  a  man  who  needs  a 
horse  to  drive,  to  plow,  to  ride  and  to  work 
in  the  hush  cannot  find  any  automobile  or 
steam  implement  that  will  be  an  acceptable 
substitute.  All  over  the  world  horses  of  the 
Frcneh-Canadian  type  are  in  demand,  and 
far  more  could  be  profitably  sold  than  are 
likely  to  be  raised  in  this  generation.  If 
the  Dominion  Government  is  able  to  revive 
the  breed,  it  will  have  done  something  to 
entitle  it  to  the  gratitude  of  farmers  and 
stock  breeders  everywhere.” 


100  I/bs. 


TRADE 


MARK 


AJAX  FLAKES 

r  I  ''IIIS  valuable  distillers’  grain 
^  contains  about  31%  protein, 
13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk 
economically  if  you  use  bran. 
One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES 
does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of 
bran,  and  saves  $14.00  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and 
many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should 
lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders'  Hand  Book  with 
tables  and  feeding  instructions. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Seneca  &  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Registered 


DA  PAT.  OFF. 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
Protein  31-33% 

Fat  12% 

Carbohydrates  30-40% 
Fibre  12- 14% 


Tumor. 

My  six-year-old  mare  has  a  lump  the 
size  of  a  walnut  under  the  skin  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  buttock.  Lump  is  hard  to  the  touch 
not  painful  and  appeared  about  three  weeks 
ago.  Mare  was  in  bad  condition  last 
Winter.  I  gave  her  dried  sulphate  of  iron 
She  is  now  in  best  of  condition  aside  from 
lump.  What  shall  I  do  to  remove  lump? 
Will  kneading  and  saturating  with  tincture 
of  iodine  do  any  good?  a.  r. 

As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  your  des¬ 
cription  there  is  a  fibroid  tumor  present, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  cut  out,  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  you  propose,  or  other  external  treat¬ 
ment,  will  not  avail  in  such  cases,  a.  s.  a. 

Paralysis. 

I  have  two  hogs  weighing  about  100 
pounds  each  alive;  they  have  been  ailing 
now  about  two  months.  When  first  taken 
down  they  began  to  walk  stifilv  as  though 
sore,  continually  growing  worse,  until  now 
they  cannot  stand  up  or  walk.  If  1  press 
on  their  legs  or  shoulders  they  squeal  as 
though  it  hurt  them.  One  of  them  has  been 
all  stuffed  up  in  the  head  and  seems  to 
hurt  when  eating.  Their  appetite  lias  been 
good  until  last  week.  Gan  you  inform  me 
what  I  can  do  for  them?  n.  h.  f. 

New  York. 

This  condition  generally  is  associated 
with  rachitis  (rickets),  akin  to  bowed  legs 
of  children,  and  is  induced  by  overfeeding 
and  lack  of  exercise.  Worms  also  may 
bring  it  on.  The  tendency  to  the  disease 
is  considered  hereditary,  in  that  it  most 
affects  pigs  of  pampered,  corn-stuffed  and 
under-exercised  parents.  Rheumatism  some¬ 
times  causes  similar  symptoms.  If  the  pigs 
are  in  good  condition  otherwise  they  should 
be  killed  for  meat.  If  you  must  treat  them 
physic  each  pig  and  afterward  rub  loins 
twice  daily  with  strong  liniment,  or  have 
the  loins  puncture-fired  and  blistered  bv  a 
veterinarian.  Feed  light  milk  slop  and  add 
one  ounce  of  limewater  per  quart.  There 
is  very  little  chance  of  recovery.  a.  s.  a. 


Look  Him 

Right  In  The  Eye 

Two  sorts  of  agents  claim  that 
disk-filled  or  other  complicated, 
hard-to-wash,  out-of-date  cream 
separators  are  modern  and  easy  to 
clean.  One  sort  knows  better,  but 
hopes  you  don’t,  because  he  wants 
to  sell  you  that  kind  of  machine. 
Look  that  fellow  right  in  the  eye— 
tell  him  you  do  know  better  and 
that  lie  can’t  fool  you.  The  other 
sort  of  agent  is  simply  mistaken— 
he  does  not  know  the  facts.  Tell 
him  to  look  at  a 


CRUMB’S  1&S8SS 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  U.  CRUMB,  Box  M2,  Forestville,  Conn, 


.23SSK 

I 


V 

4&W 


r  ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
L  HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“l  have  used  them  for  more 
then  TW  ENTY  YKAHK.  ami  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  eaiis- 
factiou  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days'  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE, 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
•Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  ail  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  Ail 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

XV.  W.  BLAKE  ARK  COLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 


Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular 

Cream  Separator 


Tell  him  it  has  neither 
disks  nor  other  contrap- 
tions.yet  produces  twice 
the  skimming  force, 
skims  faster,  skims 
twice  as  clean  and  washes 
several  times  easier  than 
common  separators.  Wears 
a  lifetime. 

The  World’s  Best. 
World’s  biggest  separator 
works.  Branch  factories  in 
Canada  and  Germany. 
Sales  easily  exceed 
most,  if  not  all.  others 
combined.  Probably  replace 
more  common  separators 
than  any  one  maker  of  such 
machines 
sells. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 


30 

yrs 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Sun  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland, Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  KEYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS-FRIESIANS. 

THE  BA  WNBA LK  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pietertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  DcKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 


CHAS.  W. 
Wellington, 


HOUR, 


Ohio 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

H  OLSTEIN-FRIESI ANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from;  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  off  er  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  COBTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  oil  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

„  OLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  fe.  LL  NT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Jersey  Cows, Heifers  &  Bulls. 

Herd  averages  1  lb  butter  from  12  qts.  milk. 
Write  for  prices,  or,  better,  come  and  see  them. 

Rumsonlnll  Farm,  Rumson,  N.  J.  David  Wallace,  Supt. 


FOR  SAI  F  1'wo  registered  Brown  Swiss  Bulls, 
i  iiii  unLt  one  ten  months  old,  one  five  months 

wri  t  T  priee-  Address 

WILLIAM  S.  NAEGER,  St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 


You  Can’t  Afford 

f; 


I  can  sell 
rsev  bull,  best 
“O’  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

.J.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


dair 
R 


CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


Pm  I  IF  D| |P^l -From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  I  Ul  Ocheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Kalorama 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Sluncliion  Co., 
!MMJ  Jue.  Bl«lg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Farm 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Pall  Pig-s  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J,  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-R^a 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  hook  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbiedale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Matin  o  animals  weigh  600  to  9  .0  pounds.  Several  litters  this 
spring  of  12,  13  and  I  I,  one  of  15  ami  one  of  17  so  far.  Litters 
last  year  averaged  11. 

H.  C.  &  H.  15.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


CHESHIRES 


1 — The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

do  you  need  Shropshire  or  Southdown 

the  money  ?  We  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mflr.,  Lewiston.  New  York 


DUROGS 


THE  BIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

tiiat  grow  and  luaturo  quickly. 


Pigs  and  Gilts  for  salt)  at  all  times. 

8HENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa 


SHROPSHIRES 


ewes;  4(1 

.  _ yearling  rams.  Price  and 

breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI.  N.Y. 


Cow-Ease 

Keeps  Off 
Flies 

Makes  More 
Milk 

A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation — easily 
applied  by  spraying— enables  cattle  to  feed 
in  peace.  Never  makes  milk  taste  or  smell. 
Saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  extra  milk. 

Free  Trial  Offer. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with 
COW-EASE,  send  us  liis  name  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  a  GALLON  CAN  AND 
SPRAYER  FREE. 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  BosDn^^Duss^ 

•  XNTIMLALS’ 

•.’FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY  FlY 

it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  Keeps  in¬ 
sect  pests  off  animals 
in  past  ure  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli- 
„  rate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
after  testing  imitations.  Abso- 
^  lutely  harmless ;  cures  all  sores. 

30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
No  Lie©  in  Poult  ry  1 1  oust*  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 

If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $1  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FI.Y  to  protect  200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $  1  returned  if  uuimnlM 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfar.  Co.t  1317N.  1  Oth  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 

Ouinn’s  Ointment 

does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do.* 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,spavin,  windpulf  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  91.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  ft  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


Death  tho  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  Bend  you  100  lbs.  of  DK. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDI0ATFD  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  day*’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costa  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
<’<>8tn  you  $5.00.  Give  uu  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


I 91  0. 
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BUTTER  DEFECTS; 

The  whey  of  our  buttermilk  separates 
from  curd  in  12  hours  after  churning,  and 
butter  has  disagreeable  taste.  What  is  the 
cause  1  E.  d. 

West  Virginia. 

Have  all  milking  utensils  and  every¬ 
thing  which  conies  in  contact  with  the 
cream  thoroughly  cleaned  and  scalded. 
If  pans  or  cooling  cans  are  used,  they 
should  he  placed-  in  a  cool  airy  room  or 
cellar,  and  not  allowed  to  stand  more 
than  36  hours  before  skimming.  Churn 
often,  keeping  the  cream  in  the  mean¬ 
time  as  cold  as  possible,  until  about  12 
hours  before  churning,  when  a  starter — 
consisting  of  good  fresh  buttermilk  or 
sour  milk — may  be  stirred  into  it.  A 
half  pint  of  starter  is  sufficient  for  a 
gallon  of  cream.  After  the  starter  is 
added  warm  the  cream  to  about  70°  F. 
It  should  be  well  ripened  in  12  hours, 
and  may  be  then  cooled  down  to  churn¬ 
ing  temperature.  If  this  treatment  fails 
to  bring  good  buttermilk  and  good  but¬ 
ter,  try  the  following:  Twelve  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning  heat  the  cream  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  160°  F.,  holding  it  there  for 
20  minutes,  then  cool  down  to  70°,  add 
the  starter,  and  proceed  as  before.  See 
that  the  cows  are  in  good  health. 

c.  S.  M. 

Testing  Butter  for  Fat. 

What  should  be  the  difference  in  butter 
fat  test  between  a  fresh  sample  of  milk  and 
a  composite  15-day  sample?  Should  not 
the  composite  test  show  the  same  results 
as  an  average  of  fresh  samples  taken  and 
ested  daily?  G.  G. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.  s 

In  theory,  the  composite  test  should 
show  the  same  result  as  an  average  of 
fresh  samples  taken  and  tested  daily.  In 
practice,  T  have  found  that  the  composite 
test  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  daily 
average.  This  may  be  due  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  thoroughly  mixing  the  cream 
with  the  milk  in  the  composite  sample 
before  testing.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
place  the  bottle  containing  the  composite 
sample  in  warm  water  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  using  the  pipette — a  tem¬ 
perature  of  111)^  F.  will  be  sufficient. 
This  will  dissolve  the  cream  so  that  it 
will  mix  readily  with  the  milk. 

C.  S.  M. 


PASTURE  GRASSES  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Reader ,  Pennsylvania. — What  combina¬ 
tion  of  grass  seeds  should  I  use  in  seeding 
to  permanent  pasture  on  hillside  farms  in 
Pennsylvania  ?  I  understand  that  by  sow¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  seeds  we  can  have  a  suc¬ 
cession  that  will  extend  the  life  of  a  pas¬ 
ture. 

There  is  very  little  experimental  data 
bearing  on  this  question  and  it  must  be 
obvious  to  every  thinking  man  that  the 
character  of  the  soil  will  be  the  domin¬ 
ant  factor  which  will  determine  the  best 
mixture  in  any  particular  instance.  For 
such  farms  in  general,  however,  1  would 
suggest  the  following  mixture: 


Timothy  .  15  pounds 

Kentucky  B'ue  grass .  10  pounds 

Bed-top  .  4  pounds 

Meadow  fescue  .  2  pounds 

Common  Red  clover .  4  pounds 

Alsike  clover  .  3  pounds 

White  clover  .  .  . .  : .  2  pounds 


The  Timothy  and  Red  clover  will  not 
remain  permanent,  but  are  used  chiefly 
to  produce  pasturage  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible.  The  same  will  be  true  of 
the  Alsike  clover  to  a  somewhat  lesser 
extent,  while  the  other  grasses  and  the 
White  clover  generally  require  a  longer 
time  to  become  established,  but  will  ul¬ 
timately  become  the  dominant  grasses 
of  the  permanent  pasture. 

FRANK  D.  GARDNER. 

Penn.  Agricultural  College. 

A  few  years  ago  I  sowed  six  acres  to 
permanent  pasture ;  plowed  the  ground 
in  August,  sowed  to  wheat  about  Sep- 
Jember  25,  sowing  five  quarts  Timothy 
seed  per  acre  at  the  same  time.  The 
following  Spring  I  sowed  six  quarts  of 
Red  clover,  tw'O  quarts  White  clover, 
four  quarts  natural  grass,  and  two 
quarts  Kentucky  Blue  grass  per  acre.  I 
sowed  about  March  30  in  the  wheat. 
When  the  wheat  matured  wre  harvested 
it  as  soon  as  the  young  clover  began  to 


bloom  a  little.  We  clipped  it  with  a 
mower  about  six  inches  high,  left  all 
lying  as  a  mulch.  The  following  Sum¬ 
mer  we  had  a  fine  stand  of  Timothy 
and  Red  clover,  which  was  made  into 
hay;  then  the  second  crop  was  clipped 
again  and  left  on  field  as  a  mulch.  The 
following  year  there  was  but  little  Red 
clover,  a  fine  stand  of  Timothy,  some 
White  clover,  a  little  natural  grass,  and 
some  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  This  was 
the  last  time  we  clipped.  In  about  four 
years  the  natural  grass,  White  clover 
and  Kentucky  Blue  grass  had  crowded 
out  the  Timothy  and  Red  clover.  Since 
then  we  have  a  handsome  pasture  which 
we  top-dress  with  a  light  coat  of  stable 
manure  each  season.  j.  Aldus  herr. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Apoplexy. 

I  had  a  very  fine  little  pig.  It  was 
growing  nicely.  1  fed  it  at  noon  scalded 
eornineal  and  milk ;  in  a  few  minutes  it 
began  squealing,  and  would  jump  witli  all 
four  feet  off  the  ground,  and  its  nose  turned 
black.'  It  just  lived  two  hours  after  it 
became  sick.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
disease  was,  or  what  was  the  trouble?  Can 
you  tell  what  to  do  for  pigs  so  affected? 

E.  w.  H. 

The  pig  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy  due 
to  indigestion,  which  likely  was  induced 
by  over-feeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  There 
is  no  remedy  in  such  cases ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  prevent  attacks  by  making  the  pig  live 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  and  feed¬ 
ing  small  amounts  of  nutritious  food  often, 
instead  of  large  amounts  at  long  intervals. 
Cornmeal  is  not  a  good  ration  for  a  young 
growing  pig.  Nitrogenous  foods,  such  as 
middlings,  ground  oats  (screened),  bran, 
flaxseed  meal  and  tankage,  being  nitrogen¬ 
ous,  are  preferable  for  growing  animals.  A 
little  cornmeal  may  be  added,  but  it  should 
not  form  a  large  part  of  the  ration.  Lime 
water  should  be  freely  mixed  with  the  slop. 

a.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 

AGENTS  1344  Profit 

Patented 

Safety  Hold-Back 

New  Agents*  Proposition 
Every  owner  of  a  vehicle  buys. 

Saves  time  in  hitchingand  un¬ 
hitching.  Insures  safety  in  accidents— runaways — colli¬ 
sions.  Just  out.  Thousands  being  sold.  We  absolutely  con¬ 
trol  the  sale  of  this  wonderful  seller.  $3.50 to $7  aday  profit. 
L.  THOMAS  MF6.  CO.,  4265  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Write 
For  Froo 
Sample 


SILOS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  because  of 
their  massive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Send  for  catalog. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Box  11.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS 


Don’t  buy  an  ensilage  cutter  until  you  have 
read  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it  today. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Go. 


50  Highland  Ave. 


Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Spreading  Lime  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Fertilizer  Broadcast 
on  the  Soil. 

The  universal  practice  in  European 
countries  is  to  sow  these  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  broadcast,  for  the  reason  that  all 
the  soil  is  thus  made  equally  productive, 
so  that  no  matter  in  which  direction  the 
plant  roots  spread  the  plant  food  is 
there.  Our  farmers  in  this  country  are 
practicing  this  method  more  and  more. 
Our  prediction,  now  that  there  has  been 
perfected  a  machine  -that  successfully 
sows  in  wide  range  of  quantities  such 
enrichers  as  granular  lime,  nitrate  of 
soda,  land  plaster  and  all  commercial 
fertilizers  is  that  the  farmers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  will  use  the  broadcast  method.  The 
machine  to  which  we  refer  is  the  Em¬ 
pire  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sower,  made 
by  jhe  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Richmond,  Ind.  Write 
the  manufacturers  for  a  copy  of  their 
Empire  Broadcast  Fertilizer  catalogue. 
After  reading  it,  go  to  your  retail  im¬ 
plement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Empire.  It  is  fully  guaranteed  and  you 
run  no  risk  in  buying  one. — Adv. 


MAKES  LEATHER  STAND  THE  WEATHER 

For  nearly  75  years  the  name  “Frank  Miller’’  has  stood  among  the  makers  and  users  of  harness  like  “Sterling”  on 

silverware.  The  same  high  standard  adopted  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  ago  is  maintained  today. 

The  Frank  Miller  Harness  Specialties  make 
harness,  buggy  and  auto  tops,  fly  nets,  and  all  black 
leather  goods  look  like  new.  Makes  them  soft  and 
pliable,  makes  them  wear  longer.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold,  rain  or  sunshine.  Easy  to  apply. 

Economy  to  use  them.  Satisfaction  assured. 

(HARNESS  SOAP 

FRANK  MILLER’S  harness  oil 

(harness  dressing 

Sold  By  Harness  Dealers,  Hardware  and  General  Stores. 


i 

PltEPARID 

lRNESI 

,  OIL 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  BOOK 


Occasionally  a  dealer  may  try  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  on  which  his  profit  is  larger,  but  the  majority  will 
recommend  the  old  reliable  Frank  Miller's. 

“ BLACK  BEAUTY” 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  wonderfully 
interesting  book,  the  "Uncle  Toin’g  Cabin”  of  the 
horse.  Probably  no  book  has  ever  received  such 
universal  and  unanimous  praise  from  both  the 
secular-  and  religious  press. 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper,  and  en¬ 
close  6  cents  in  postage  and  we'll  promptly  mail 
you  a  copy  of  “BLACK  BEAUTY,”  200  pages,  colored 
covers.  Don’t  delay.  Supply  limited. 

THE  FRANK  MILLER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1838 
349-351  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City 


'  Mahufactureo  BT _ 

WHANK  MILLEBPj 


A  Short  Catechism  on  Silos  Free 


<J  The  little  book  asks  sixteen  questions,  just  such  questions 
as  any  farmer  contemplating  buying  a  silo  would  ask  us. 
The  answers  are  full  and  clear  and  there  are  a  few  letters 
from  users  that  tell  experiences  worth  while. 

Here  Are  a  Few  of  the  Questions  .  .  . 

AYliat  is  the  best  silo  material?  Why  round?  Of 
what  use  Is  the  matching?  How  long  will  silo  last? 
What  do  you  claim  of  your  dipping  process?  Why 
not  leave  out  the  extras  to  meet  competitors’  prices? 
Why  not  build  a  home-made  one? 

Other  Free  Publications  .  .  . 

Green  mountain  Silo  Catalog,  a  beautiful  booklet. 
List  of  more  than  a  thousand  users. 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

“  GREEN  MOUNTAIN"  SILOS  MAKE  MORE  MILK 


31  PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Cutter 


will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your  silo  in  less  time,  with  less 
power  and  with  less  trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  W e  guaran¬ 
tee  every  machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  PAPEC. 

Send  today  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars . 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY.  Box  10  Shortsville,  New  York. 


Our  big  112-page  book  is  free  to  every  man  who 
owns  a  silo  or  is  going  to  own  one. 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  save  work.  time, 
money  and  worry,  this  year  and  every  year  on 
your  ensilage-cutting  and  silo-filling. 

Send  a  postal  now  to  learn  about  the  world 
famous  line  of 

"OHIO 

Blower  Ensilage  Cutters 

— a  style  and  size  to  suit  you.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  most  progressive  Farmers 
and  Dairymen  as  well  as  by  nearly 
every  Experiment  Station.  See  our 
book  for  facts,  figures,  illustrations 
and  letters  of  proof.  Don’t  wait 
— send  a  postal  right  now. 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  *  Ohio 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tha 

luUruationsl  8Ue  Ch.  143  Bain  St..  UbcstII]*.  Sum 


FillYourSiloFirst 

Pay  Afterwards 

[  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  our  machine* 
are  a  good  investment  before  you  give  tip 
I  your  money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that 
[we  do  not  feel  it  a  risk  to  ■■ 

make  this  offer.  Just  tell  WL  In  our 
us  your  needs.  II  60th 

Year 


SILOFILLING 

MACHINERY 


haa  60  years'experience  behind  it — more  experience 
than  any  other  machinery  of  ita  kind  made.  It  haa 
thousands  of  enihusiaatic  owners  in  every  dairy  and 
intenaive  farming  dietrict  in  the  U.  S.  Itia  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  b«  frss  from  defeats  at  all  times  but  also  to  be 
the  strongest,  most  durable  and  modern  of  any- 
manufactured.  Our  offer  will  help  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Ask  an  expert's  advico  if 
you  care  to. 

Our  large  free  eatalog  shows  our  complete  line. 
Write  for  it. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO. Box  13  Springfiold,  Ohio 

We  also  manufacture  the  Ross  Silo 


SMALLEY 


SILO  FILLERS 


Gearless.  Immense  Feeding  Capacity,  with  the 
Strength  to  Support  It.  The  Only  Positive 


Force-Feed.  Most  Positive  Re¬ 
versible  Feed  Rolls. 

All  the  old  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  retained,  including 
Paddle-feed-rollers.Satety- 
fly-wheel-and-pulley,  Re¬ 
versible  cutting-plate. 
Cutter*,  Blower*, 
Curriers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  11.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


During  the  last  week  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reports  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  asked  us  to  collect 
their  claims  against  E.  G.  Lewis: 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  my  interim  re¬ 
ceipt  No.  O'. >04  of  the  People's  Savings  Trust 
Company  for  collection.  Soon  after  you 
published  my  name  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  K.  <1.  Lewis  asking  if 
1  had  joined  you  in  your  attacks  and  as¬ 
saults  on  him.  As  he  did  not  receive  a 
favorable  reply,  1  have  this  day  received  a 
check  from  him  for  the  895.  Thanking  you 
for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  for  I  know 
I  would  never  have  got  it  had  it  not  la  en 
for  you,  I  would  like  to  do  something  to 
pay  you.  v.  c.  w. 

New  York. 


Enclosed  please  find  check  from  E.  G. 
Lewis.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  1 
send  the  same  to  you,  as  you  have  the  in¬ 
terim  receipt.  I  hope  I  am  not  overstep¬ 
ping.  Sorry  to  trouble  you  so  much,  but  1 
believe  I  will  not  get  caught  in  a  fake  net 
again.  Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  am, 

New  York.  a.  U. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed,  the  Lewis 
Publishing  Company  has  sent  me  a  check 
for  the  $25.  As  you  hold  the  interim  re¬ 
ceipt,  1  enclose  check  for  you  to  act  as  you 
deem  best,  and  greatly  oblige,  A.  n. 

New  York. 


June  23  I  received  a  letter  and  check 
from  E.  G.  Lewis  for  one  dollar  to  refund 
money  borrowed  from  my  daughter  several 
years  ago.  He  still  owes  me  for  the  cer- 
tilicate  1  sent  you  some  time  ago.  Sickness 
and  death  and  burial  in  the  family  have 
taken  all  my  time  and  money,  and  1  have 
again  asked  Mr.  Lewis  to  send  my  money. 

New  York,  u.  l.  w. 


I  received  letter  to-day  from  E.  G.  Lewis 
containing  check  for  the  $50  which  he  owes 
me;  it  is  payable  by  People’s  Savings  and 
Trust  Co.,  with  exchange  on  St.  Louis,  is 
it  all  right?  The  interim  receipt  must  be 
attached  to  check  in  order  to  receive  pay¬ 
ment.  Please  send  me  interim  receipt  No. 
220.  I  can  thank  you  for  getting  the  money 
for  me,  which  I  do  most  sincerely,  and  shall 
always  remember  you  gratefully.  You  are  a 
power  for  good  all.  over  this  land.  I  think 
you  beat  the  (■overnment  in  making  Mr. 
Lewis  return  money  to  those  he  has  sought 
to  dupe;  when  the  fraud  order  was  against 
him  by  Post  Office  Department  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything  as  I  can  see;  at  least 
they  did  not  help  me.  I  believe  yours  is 
the  onlv  paper  engaged  in  exposing  frauds. 
It  is  nearly  five  years  since  I  sent  E.  G. 
Lewis  the  monev  and  have  only  received 
$2.50  interest.  lie  ought  to  get  rich  at 
that  rate.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  get  the 
principal.  I  think  I  shall  write  him  a  plain 
letter  when  I  get  through  with  him,  whicn 
I  hope  is  soon.  L-  N-  s- 

Michigan. 


I  received  the  enclosed  letter  and  also 
check  for  $5  from  the  People’s  Savings 
Trust  Company.  I  sent  you  the  interim  re¬ 
ceipt  in  a  previous  letter  ;  would  you  please 
send  it  back?  And  would  you  advise,  me  to 
send  the  receipt  and  check?  If  Lewis  gets 
the  receipt  and  check  which  lie  requires,  lie, 
has  all  the  evidence  of  the  debt.  Will  lie 
destroy  or  pav?  Will  send  you  the  check 
if  you  think  best.  Thanking  you  for  pro¬ 
ducing  results  so  far.  A.  F.  M. 

Massachusetts. 


These  six  claims  amount  ^  to  $112. 
Four  are  from  New  York  State,  one 
from  Michigan.  The  claim  from  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  was  examined  in  our  office 
by  F.  Arthur  Metcalf,  President  of  the 
Home  Correspondence  School  of  that 
city,  last  week,  while  looking  up  Lewis 
records  here,  and  as  he  is  in  a  way  affili¬ 
ated  with  Lewis,  we  give  him  credit  for 
insisting  on  this  payment,  though  we 
have  cancelled  his  order  for  advertising 
because  of  his  connection  with  Lewis. 
Ilis  affiliations  may  induce  others 
to  part  with  their  money,  and  for 
that  reason  we  would  like  him  to 
have  the  soothing  satisfaction  of  credit 
for  this  payment.  The  money  was  sent 
Lewis  six  or  seven  years  ago  for  deposit 
in  his  now  defunct  bank.  Many  efforts 
were  made  to  get  it  without  success  until 
the  claim  was  sent  us.  The  Michigan 
claim  was  for  a  five  per  cent  note  ac¬ 
cepted  from  Lewis  in  exchange  for  the 
amount  due  from  the  defunct  bank.  It 
was  due  September,  1908,  and  never  paid. 
Lewis  called  it  in,  intimating  he  would 
pay  it,  but  instead  sent  a  receipt  as  he 
did  with  so  many  others.  The  other 
claims  were  of  practically  the  same 
nature.  The  money  was  first  sent  for 
the  bank.  Lewis  induced  them  to  turn 
over  the  receiver’s  credit  to  him  for  a 
three  years’  note  with  five  per  cent  inter¬ 
est.  Then  if  he  failed  to  get  them  to 
exchange  the  note  for  worthless  stock  or 
other  paper  certificates,  he  intimated 
that  he  would  pay  in  cash,  if  they  sent 
in  the  notes.  In  exchange  he  sent  the 
interim  receipts,  and  when  the  notes 
were  sent  through  a  bank,  payment  was 
refused.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  has 
had  this  money  six  or  seven  years  or 
more,  but  pays  no  interest,  though  his 
notes  called  for  interest.  But  most  of 
the  people  with  these  small  claims  are 
glad  to  get  their  money  back.  They 
could  also  get  the  interest  if  they  insist 
on  it,  and  we  now  recommend  that  they 
do  so.  Months  ago  we  wrote  Lewis  that 
we  would  make  him  pay  every  one  of 
these  claims  ultimately,  because  he  could 
not  hope  to  go  on  with  his  other  fake 
schemes  while  we  were  publishing  the 
facts  about  these  old  schemes.  No 
fraud,  we  told  him,  could  stand  the  light 
of  constant  publicity,  and  we  promised 
to  furnish  the  light  until  these  claims 
are  paid.  We  yet  have  nearly  $20,000 


claims  which  we  want  Mr.  Lewis  to  pay 
— and  pay  them  he  must. 

A  court  proceeding  in  New  York  City 
last  week  showed  how  easy  it  is  for  un¬ 
scrupulous  promoters  to  collect  money 
on  fake  schemes  from  country  people. 
Charles  E.  Ellis,  the  publisher  of  the 
Magazine  Of  Mysteries  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Rural  Home,  an  alleged  farm 
paper,  was  the  defendant  in  a  suit 
brought  by  the  receiver  of  the  Kornit 
Mfg.  Co.,  which  Ellis  organized  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  making  electrical  sup¬ 
plies.  The  stock  was  advertised  in 
Ellis’s  papers,  and  his  readers  were  in¬ 
duced  to  purchase  nearly  half  a  million 
of  the  stock,,  and  he  claims  were  anxious 
to  get  more.  It  is  alleged  that  Ellis  kept 
no  books  for  a  long  period  to  show  what 
money  was  received  for  stock  as  distinct 
from  the  publishing  business.  Jt  seems 
it  all  went  in  together.  Ellis  claimed  to 
have  a  factory  and  to  be  on  the  point  of 
doing  a  most  profitable  business;  but 
only  $157  worth  of  the  goods  were  ever 
sold,  and  those  for  samples.  Experts  say 
the  product  was  not  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  Ellis  knew  it,  but  made  a 
pretense  at  manufacture  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  people  to  buy  the  stock. 
The  receiver  is  suing  Ellis  for  some¬ 
thing  like  $400,000,  and  has  secured  an 
attachment  on  property  owned  by  Ellis 
pending  outcome  of  the  suit.  In  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  last  week  letters  between  Ellis 
and  his  victoms  were  read  in  court.  They 
showed  that  Ellis  assured  them  the  stock 
would  pay  75  to  100  per  cent  annually. 
One  letter  was  from  a  widow  with  three 
children  who  had  sent  Ellis  all  she  had. 
Another  was  from  a  minister  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  who  had  sent  the  savings  of  a  life¬ 
time,  and  said  he  was  too  old  to  earn 
any  more.  Still  another  was  from  a  man 
in  Kentucky  who  regretted  that  he  was 
unable  to  remit  for  the  tempting  stock ; 
and  Ellis  wrote  urging  him  to  send  $2 
monthly.  The  poor  man  waited  long  to 
do  so  and  then  wrote  that  doctor’s  bills 
and  other  misfortunes  prevented.  When 
the  factory  burned  and  the  company  first 
failed,  Ellis  wrote  the  old  victims,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  them  to  save  the  property  by 
sending  more  money  to  rebuild.  We  had 
many  inquiries  at  the  time  and  invariably 
advised  correspondents  to  consider  what 
they  put  in  as  lost,  and  to  send  no  more. 
Ellis  is  now  under  indictment  in  the 
United  States  courts  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

The  original  scheme  was  not  mater¬ 
ially  different  from  several  others  that 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  discuss. 
The  schemer  simply  gets  hold  of  any 
old  thing;  gives  it  a  fictitious  value;  or¬ 
ganizes  a  company  of  a  million  or  more 
authorized  stock,  and  then  sells  the  stock 
to  people  who  know  nothing  about  mak¬ 
ing  an  investment,  by  making  promises 
of  big  profits.  The  publisher  is  in  a 
position  to  do  this  effectively  because  he 
first  wins  the  confidence  of  the  people 
through  his  paper,  and  then  he  finds  it 
easy  to  call  in  the  money.  He  is  the 
most  contemptible  faker  because  he  be¬ 
trays  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  The 
similarity  of  this  with  some  of  E.  G. 
Lewis’s  schemes  is  too  apparent  to  need 
mention.  Fraud  orders  were  issued 
against  Ellis  or  his  enterprise  some 
years  back  ;  the  same  thing  happened  to 
Lewis.  Ellis  was  indicted  by  the  U.  S. 
Grand  Jury  on  charges  of  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails;  the  same  thing  happened 
to  Lewis.  Ellis  used  his  paper 'to  sell 
worthless  stock  to  his  readers;  Lewis 
did  this  too.  When  Ellis  was  doing  this 
he  hired  some  of  the  best-known  profes¬ 
sors  and  lecturers  of  our  agricultural 
schools  to  write  for  his  paper  and  printed 
their  names  as  contributing  editors  to 
give  confidence  and  character  to  his 
publication  that  he  might  the  easier  in¬ 
duce  country  people  to  send  him  money 
for  his  fake  stocks ;  Lewis  is  now  print¬ 
ing  the  names  of  this  same  class  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  educators  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose  and  witli  exactly  the  same 
result.  These  learned  investigators  and 
distinguished  teachers,  of  course,  have 
no  purpose  to  mislead  the  people.  But 
intent  is  not  enough.  They  must  see 
that  their  names  and  the  offices  they  hold 
are  not  used  for  sinister  purposes. 

J-  J.  d- 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — the 
greatest  weather-resister  known. 

Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  and 
samples.  Ask  any  live  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Ask  also  for  the  Kant-Ieak  K.leet — the  securest 
fastening  to  apply  it  with. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY  | 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofini! 

MB  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
.  _  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


The  hot  weather  “  dog  days  ” 
are  at  hand  when  you  need  a 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  most, 
with  its  great  time,  labor  and  qual¬ 
ity  savings  over  any  gravity  system 
or  any  other  so-called  separator. 

Considering  the  season  and  high 
butter  prices  there  never  was  a 
better  time  to  make  this  most 
necessary  and  profitable  of  all 
dairy  investments,  with  one  cow 
or  a  thousand,  than  right  NOW. 

Don’t  foolishly  put  off  this  wise 
purchase  that  will  half  save  its 
cost  by  autumn  and  fully  so  by 
another  spring,  in  addition  to  the 
oceans  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
its  use  brings  to  the  whole  family. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


166-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &,  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  18  PRINCES8  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


Now  The  Time 
To  Buy  A 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  HR  E*  _ 

AND  INDIGESTION  wUl\Ci  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohia 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tiesues, 
Curbs,  l'illed  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Tameness,  Allays 
Pain  Does  not  Blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  D  free. 

ABSORI5INE,  JR.,  (mankind$1.00 
bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 
or  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele,  Hydrocele.  AllayRpain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


YOU  NEED  IT  NOW! 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

Willi  Low  Steel  Wlieels 

THE  wagon  for  a  thousand  farm  jobs.  Low,  handy  and 
strong.  Saves  high  lifting,  saves  strength,  saves  horses. 
Broad  tires,  no  ruts.  Get  it  now  lor  summer  and  fall 
hauling.  We  are  ready  to  ship,  20  styles.  Free  book 
tells  all.  Also  separate  Electric  Steel  Wheels  tor  old 
running  gears,  guaranteed  to  fit.  Don’t  wait  ;  the  busy 
hauling  season  is  on.  Send  for  the  book. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0.,  Box48,  Quincy,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


The  Sowing  of  Winter  Wheat. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  sowing  fertiliz¬ 
ers  with  Winter  wheat  and  other  small 
grains.  In  most  states  it  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  pays  to  use  commercial 
fertilizers.  Those  who  have  had  the 
greatest  experience  with  these  soil  en- 
richers,  agree  that  they  are  difficult  to 
handle,  being  very  easily  affected  by  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  That  is,  they  gather 
moisture,  and  therefore,  at  times,  become 
pasty  and  sticky.  This  causes  corrosion, 
gumming  and  cementing  of  the  fertili¬ 
zer  feeds.  In  order  to  overcome  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  the  makers  of  the  Buckeye  grain 
and  fertilizer  drill  have  adopted  a  glass 
cone  feed  which  does  not  corrode.  They 
have  also  lined  the  fertilizer  hopper  with 
galvanized  iron  and  provided  same  with 
an  agitator  which  swings  slowly  in  the 
fertilizer  hopper,  keeps  the  fertilizer 
from  banking  up  and  prevents  lumps 
from  causing  trouble.  The  prongs  on 
this  agitator  play  over  the  hopper  bot¬ 
tom  and  around  the  non-corrosive  glass 
discs,  thoroughly  cleaning  and  scraping 
same.  It  makes  no  difference  what  kind 
the  fertilizer  is,  the  Buckeye  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  handle  and  sow  it  in  great  range 
of  quantities.  The  Buckeye  grain  drill 
has  many  good  points  not  to  be  found  on 
other  drills.  The  grain  feed  is  of  the 
internal  type,  with  two  throats  of  feed¬ 
ing  channels  and  change  of  quantity  is 
obtained  by  changing  the  speed  of  the 
distributor  wheel  in  the  double  feed  cup. 
This  feed  will  sow  all  large  seeds — Lima 
beans,  Red  Kidney  beans,  peas,  beets, 
oats — as  well  as  wdieat  and  all  other 
small  grains.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  seed  too  large  and.  none  too  small 
for  the  positive  force  feed  of  a  Buckeye 
drill  and  the  quantity  is  under  absolute 
control  of  the  user  at  all  times.  The 
frame  is  of  square  steel  tubing  and  fur¬ 
nishes  a  most  solid  and  substantial  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  drill.  The  features  on 
this  drill  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
this  article.  The  manufacturers,  The 
American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incor¬ 
porated,  of  Springfield,  O.,  will  be 
pleased  to  send  any  of  our  readers  a 
Buckeye  catalogue.  We  would  also  rec¬ 
ommend  prospective  purchasers  to  go  to 
their  local  implement  dealer  and  insist 
on  seeing  the  Buckeye  drill,  which  is 
made  in  plain  and  fertilizer  styles  in  sin¬ 
gle  disc,  double  disc,  hoe  and  shoe.— Adv- 


S.  C,  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  8c,  EACH 


Catalog  telling  how  to  feed  and 
earo  for  chicks,  also  about  diseases 
free.  If  more 
than  i  chicks 
to  eacli  100  you 
buy  are  dead 
when  reaching 
your  express 
office,  I  will 
make  good  the 
loss.  Chicks  hardy. 

C.  M.  Lauver,  Box  73  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
.A.  ixr  n> 
PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YEARLINGS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  R  O  O  M 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Bargain  Day  At  Unnp’c  1  ‘RrpH  fn  |  ou1  >  R.C.Reds  at 

Crescent  Hill  Farm  nUlltJ  b  DIKU  IU  Ldjf  |la|f  prjce. 

Dining  t  Ito  next  60  days  will  sell  half  of  my  choicest  Breeders  of 
1910  at  just  half  the  price  I  could  have  sold  them  two  months 
ago.  $15  birds  for  $7.50,  $10  birds  for  $5,  $5  birds  for  $2.50,  and 
$5  birds  for  $1.50. 

I).  It,  IIO.NIS,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

Dll  ll  MED  nilPI/Q  lor  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
nUNNtn  UUUIAO  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold  Suffolk  Co..  New  York 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15 ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

(J.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  July  hatched  S'ht  cents 

-  ........  —  —  each.  .Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns.  Free  range  selected  stock.  Can 
furnish  in  any  number.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R. 
STONE,  Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R,  I.  Reds"®??/”;^ 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  While  Wyandottes, 
K.  I.  Reds,  Single  and  Hose  Comb.  THE  it.  &  C. 
POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  O.  Box  333,  Stamford,  Conn. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Maryland. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL-ltose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 


W.  P.  ROCK  YEARLINGS_S'"“ta 

stock.  A.  S.  BRIAN.  Jit.  Kisco,  New  York. 


FAMOUS  A 5 ^  S.  C.W.  LEGHORN 

breeding  stock  for  sale.  Also  yearling  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Low  prices  to  make  room  for  growingpullets. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY.  N.  J. 
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DRESSED  POULTRY 


Wholesale 

Ketal) 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.28*.'© 

29 

.31© 

.34 

Good  to  Choice . 

.25 

@ 

.27 

28 

.30 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23 

@ 

.24 

24® 

.27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.26 

© 

.27 

.28© 

.31 

Common  to  Good - 

.23 

<& 

.25 

.25® 

.26 

Factory . 

OO 

@ 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Racking  Stock . 

•2U 

@ 

.21 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per 
■Ill-quart  can,  netting  8  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.09® 

12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12  ® 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Kancv  White,  doz... 

. . .  24  ® 

.27 

.28® 

.34 

Wtiite,  good  to  choice.  22  @ 

.23 

.26® 

.27 

Mixed  Colors,  best... 

. 23  @ 

.24 

.25 

.28 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .18  ® 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

3.10 

qt 

.15 

M  odium . 

....2.25  © 

2  45 

Pea . 

2.40 

qt 

.15 

tied  Kidnev . 

. ..  4.7;>  @ 

4.90 

White  Kidney . 

.  .  3.110  © 

3.20 

Yellow  Eye . 

3.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice _ 

.26 

Common  to  Good. . . 

. . .  .20  ® 

22 

German.  New  Crop. 

...  .60  @ 

.*’•5 

ClDEli  VINEGAR 

Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots : 
Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22 
Standard  Grade . 14 


.24 

.16 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.10 

©  11 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

.(Hi 

®  .08 

Sun  Dried . 

.114 

®  .06.1 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

2. CO 

©  2.50 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  old,  bbl . 

®  5.25 

Western,  box . 

1.50 

©  2.00 

New.  bu . 

©  LOO 

Strawberries 

Western  N.  Y . 

.06 

®  .11 

Up  River . 

.03 

©  .06 

Huckleberries,  qt -  . 

.07 

©  .12 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.05 

®  .07 

Raspberries,  pint . 

.04 

©  .07 

Cherries,  lb . 

.03 

.07 

Beaches.  S'n.,  crate... 

.25 

@  1.25 

Muskmelons,  crate _ 

1.50 

©  1.75 

Watermelons,  100 . 

20.00 

©40.1.0 

VEG 

ETA  BLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.6)0 

Stateand  West’ll,  bbl 

.75 

©  UK) 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  new.. 

i  .25 

©  1.68) 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

©  2.50 

2.00 

©  2.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte. 

.25 

fa)  .00 

Celery,  doz . 

.10 

®  .50 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 

.75 

©  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

.40 

©  1.75 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . 

1,00 

©  2.00 

Egg  Plants,  box . 

1.00 

@  4.00 

Lettuce,  46-bbl  bkt - 

.25 

®  .75 

Peas,  43  bbl.  bkt . 

.75 

®  1.25 

Peppers, 

Fla  Carrier . 

1.00 

©  2.00 

.15 

.09®  .12 


each  .03®  .06 


Onions,  Maryland,  bu.  1.12  @1.25 

Jersey,  bu .  1.25  @1.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  .50  ©  .75 

String  Keans,  bu . 50  @  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 80  @  .00 

Squasc,  new,  bbl . 75  @  1.25 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  1.50  @  2.50 
S'n.,  2ll-qt.  carrier...  .50  @  2.00 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  l.oO  @  1.50 

White,  bbl . 75  ®  1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers,  lb . 

...  .23 

© 

.24 

Fowls . 

...  .16 

© 

■16418 

Roosters . 

. 10 

@ 

.11 

Ducks . 

© 

.14 

Geese . 

. 09 

(<C 

.11 

Turkeys . 

fa) 

.14 

1910. 

Turkeys,  Fey . 

.17 

@ 

.18 

.20© 

.22 

Common  to  Good .... 

.15 

® 

.16 

.18© 

.19 

Chickens,  roasting.... 

.22 

@ 

.24 

.23® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@ 

.21 

•19@  .22 

.  722 

Common  Run . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

•  16@ 

.18 

.  722 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.28 

© 

-32 

.  722 

Fowls . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

18®  .20 

.  722 

Ducks,  Spring . 

@ 

.19 

.  723 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.50 

3.75 

.  724 

LIVE  STOCK 

.  724 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.90 

©  8.30 

.  726 

Bulls . 

4.40 

©  5.25 

723 


721 

722 
722 
732 
732 
732 

732 

733 
733 
733 


724 

725 
725 
725 
727 
727 
727 
727 
729 


730 

730 

730 

731 
731 


722 

723 

723 

724 

727 

728 

729 
729 
734 


Cows . 2.00  @  5.00 

Qa 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  7.00 

Culls .  4.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 3.60 

Lambs . 8.00 

Hog, . 9.75 


@10  50 
©  6.00 
©  4.75 
©  9  .00 
©10.0U 


GRAIN 

Whent,  No.  1,  North'n 


Spring,  bu . 

1  25 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.09 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.07 

© 

.69 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.44 

a 

.47 

Rye . 

.75 

fa) 

.80 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 22.50  ©  23.50 

No.  2 . 20  00  ©  22.00 

No.  3 . 18.50  ©  19.5  ) 

Clover  Mixed . I2.U0  ©  19  0 

Clover . 10.00  ©  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ©  10.00 

Straw,  Rye . 11.00  @  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  ©  9.00 


MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
July  8  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
.a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
lit  Fulton,  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indetlmte  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  origtnnl  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  arc  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Peaches  are  selling  very  low,  receipts  be¬ 
ing  heavy  and  size  and  quality  interior. 
Some  six-basket  crates  have  sold  down  to 
35  cents,  and  $1.50  is  the  top  figure  noted 
at  this  writing. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the 
fire  losses  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
amounted  to  $99,230,000.  This  is  mater¬ 
ially  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  last  two  years. 

Heavy  Customs  Business. — During  the 
year  just  past  the  port  of  New  York  did  a 
larger  customs  business  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year,  the  appraised*value  of  merchan¬ 
dise  entered  being  $961,962,392. 

Foreign  Cotton. — In  the  East  Indies, 
20,227,000  acres  are  planted  to  cotton. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  225,000  acres 
over  last  year,  and  is  about  three-fifths  of 
the  cotton  acreage  of  the  United  States. 
The  East  Indian  yield  is  expected  to  be 
about  4,500,000  bales. 

Eggs. — -For  more  than  a  week  the  egg 
market  on  anything  but  high  grades  has 
been  in  very  bad  condition.  Receipts  of 
stock  from  distant  points  were  heavy,  and 
the  quality  very  uncertain  owing  to  heat 
damage  on  the  way  or  before  shipment. 
This  makes  a  great  amount  of  rehandling 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  eggs  in  sal- 
ab  e  condition.  Every  egg  house  has  its 
expert  ca.ndlers,  and  they  are  kept  busy 
studying  with  a  strong  light  the  internal 
condition  of  the  eggs. 

Those  Greedy  Faumebs. — The  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  that  has  spent  several 
months  investigating  the  increased  cost  of 
living  has  now  brought  forth  a  report.  It 
seems  from  this  that  the  farmers  are  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  trouble.  Another  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  report  is  the  statement 
that  there  is  too  much  money  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  thing  that  we  have  all  noted.  One 
finding  that  appears  especially  to  have 
rasped  the  feelings  of  the  investigators  is 
the  alleged  fact  that  because  of  improved 
banking  facilities  in  some  agricultural 
localities,  some  farmers  "have  been 
able  to  hold  their  products  and  mar¬ 
ket  to  best  advantage.”  We  judge  that 
a  recommendation  is  now  in  order  to 
the  effect  that  no  farmer  in  future  shall  be 
allowed  to  have  more  buildings  than  a 
house  and  woodshed,  so  that  he  can  have 
no  place  for  this  wicked  storing  of  crops. 
He  should  sell  them  to  the  first  speculator 
that  comes  along  or  let  them  rot  in  the 
great  out-of-doors.  A  woodshed  might  be 
permitted  on  the  ground  that  no  man  who 
has  to  start  the  fire  with  wet  wood  can  be 
expected  to  develop  the  degree  of  patient 
resignation  which  the  investigators  evident¬ 
ly  think  the  farmer  should  possess.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  said  by  the  Investigators  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  consumers ;  not  a 
word  about  the  duty  on  goods  of  common 
use  which  are  either  not  produced  at  all 
in  this  country  or  Jiavc  grown  so  far  away 
from  the  "infant  industry”  idea  that  “pro¬ 
tection”  is  a  farce.  w.  w.  H. 


Examine  the  Scions.— I  notice  in  exam¬ 
ining  plum  scions  which  have  been  set  a 
month  that  most  of  them  have  cracked 
open,  and  while  well  started,  need  to  have 
the  wax  pressed  in  about  the  tops  and 
seams  to  save  them.  1  think  that  while 
professional  grafters  seldom  mention  it,  it 
is  quite  necessary  for  the  owner  to  go 
around  often  and  attend  to  this,  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  good  results.  Many 
scions  well  set  will  come  to  grief  for  lack 
of  attention,  and  I  have  no  doubt  lead  the 
amateur  to  think  his  work  a  failure,  when 
it  is  due  only  to  lack  of  later  inspection 
and  a  little  attention  at  the  right  time. 
Maine.  g.  s.  Paine. 

SALESMAN  WAHTEDr£^£°W%0°tt 

City  house  dealing  in  a  general  line  of  merchandise, 
wants  a  resident  county  salesman  to  represent  it  in  each 
county  in  the  Eastern  States;  bright  future  and  splendid 
opportunity  for  energetic  men  to  make  money;  write, 
giving  full  information  as  to  past  occujMition.  age. 
length  of  time  you  have  lived  in  your  countv.  if  you 
have  horse  and  buggy  and  give  three  references. 
Address  WHITE,  VAN  GLAHX  &  COMPANY  (The  Old¬ 
est  ami  Most  Reliable  Mail  Order  House  i:i  America  > 
37  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  SELL  FARMS  IX  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  IT.S.  Fruit,  ersln 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

FflR  Q  A I  C— 85-acre  farm,  stock,  tools  and  crop. 
I  Ull  OHLL  FRED.  DK8PUES,  Uoyalston, Mass. 

IRfl  Farms  SAFE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 

IJU  I  ul  III O  Delaware  Valley.  New 


and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder, 


catalogue 
Newtown,  Pa. 


PERFECTION 
SWING  STANCHION 

with  frame  fitted  to  stable,  and 
witli  New  Latch  that  does  not 
wear  the  Plate.  Warranted  the 
Best  on  the  market.  Sold  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  Water  Basins, 
Steel  Stall  and  Manger  Parti¬ 
tions.  Send  for  Booklet. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 
Box  5.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


PAINTING  A  HOOF 
ISA  WASTE  OF 
TIME  AND  MONET 


ROOFING 

yVeedsNoPainting 

USING  Amatite  means  ending 
your  roofing  troubles.  It 
means  that  after  it  is  once 
laid  on  your  roof  it  will  need  abso¬ 
lutely  no  painting  or  attention. 

Its  real  mineral  surface  does  away 
with  this  bother  and  expense  entirely. 

And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  Ama¬ 
tite  doesn’t  cost  any  more  than  other 
ready  roofings  ;  in  fact,  less  than 
many. 

Amatite  comes  in  convenient  rolls 
ready  to  be  laid  on  the  roof.  Any¬ 
one  can  do  the  job.  Liquid  cement 
for  the  laps  and  large  headed  nails 
are  supplied  free  in  the  center  of 
each  roll. 

If  you  want  to  know  something 
about  the  best  roofing  made  and  one 
that  needs  absolutely  no  painting, 
send  for  a  sample  and  booklet  re¬ 
garding  Amatite.  Address  nearest 
office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg  New  Orleans' 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis 


THE  POPULARITY  OF 


i  flhe  •  g  y. 

GUERNSEY  COW/ 

>  m/ 

has  increased  more  than  Ten  Fold  in  last 
fifteen  years  and  the  work  of  the  Guernsey 
Herd  Register  shows  a  growth  of 

80 c/o  during  1909 

OVER  PRECEDING  YEAR 

<J  Full  particulars  regarding  this  remarkable  breed  by 
addressing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY  -S-  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St,, 


Boston. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN. 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 

You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 

RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Dept.  E,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  theOldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  WOODWARD,  S02  Hreennlolt  St..  N.  V. 

FARMER  WANTED  to  represent  us  in  your  vicin- 
rHIIHIbfl  jty ,  No  money  required.  Postal  brings 

particulars.  B.  G.  FOWLER,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

WAIITPn — competent,  industrious,  sober,  mar- 
wIHIll  LU  ried  man,  position  ns  foreman,  in  Grain, 
Stock  and  fruit  farm,  or  would  consider  a  share  proposi¬ 
tion,  everything  furnished.  ‘‘C.W.  H.,”  cure  Tiie  R.N.-Y. 


Y^hich  wheat  did 

"  Vou  raise? 


Were  there  forty  good,  sound,  heavy  kernels  to  the  head  or 
fifteen  light  ones?  Was  the  straw  big  and  weak?  Did  the  crop 
lodge?  Did  it  rust?  Was  the  yield  fifteen  bushels  less  than  it 
might  have  been?  Did  you  get  the  best  possible 
return  for  your  time,  labor  and  trouble? 


Think  about  these  things  and  ask  yourself  if  you  led  the 
crop  right.  Did  you  do  any  real  thinking  before  buying  your 
wheat  fertilizer  or  did  you  just  buy  the  "same  old  brand”? 

A  wheat  fertilizer  should  contain  from  6  to  10%  of  Potash. 
If  it  is  not  in  the  old  brand,  buy  some  Potash  and  put  it  in. 
We  will  sell  it  to  you  or  your  dealer— a  carload  or  a  ton.  Write 
for  prices. 

Send  for  our  Free  New  Pamphlet,  “Fall  Fertilizers” 

showing  you  how  to  improve  the  old  brand  or  make  better  ones 
at  home  for  less  money.  It  will  pay  you,  for  Potash  Pays. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NO 

10% 

POTASH 

POTASH 

[2>2 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don't  wait  until 

next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  61  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (I).  L.  &  W.)  for  $2600. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


We  Can  Spare  A  Few  Well  Grown 
Cockerels  Twelve  Weeks  Old 

Breeders  F  rom 
Producing  Breeders 

500  White  Leghorn  @  SI .00 
100  White  PI.  Rocks  @  2.50 
50  Black  Orpington  @  5.00 

CASH  WITH  ORDER  NO  CORRESPONDENCE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Richland  Farms, 


CHEMUNG  CO.  BARGAIN— If  taken  at  once,  135  acres, 
8  room  house,  basement  barn,  plenty  fruit,  30 
acres  timber,  two  horses,  wagons,  binder,  mower, 
rake,  plows,  3  cattle,  22  sheep,  30  hens,  2  hogs,  ali 
crops,  all  tools.  Ready  for  business.  $4400.  One- 
half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Competent  Dairyman 

II If  _  ■  J— A  permanent  position  with 

||f  flilTufl  good  salary  awaits  a  compe¬ 
tent,  practical  and  scientific 
dairyman  who  can  take  entire  charge  of  our 
dairy  farm.  We  have  at  present  a  herd  of  about 
30  head,  but  our  large  new  modern  stable  has  a 
capacity  of  70  head.  As  soon  as  we  have  en¬ 
gaged  our  dairyman  to  direct  affairs  we  shall 
erect  feed  barns,  silos,  milk  house,  etc. 

A  man  of  practical  experience  and  some 
scientific  training,  preferably  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  schools,  in  modern  dairying,  will 
please  apply  at  once.  Address 

H.  M.  KING,  M.  D. 

Loomis  Sanatorium 

LOOMIS,  SULLIVAN  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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Capacity  of  This 
Two-Horse  Press 

12  to  18  Tons 
Per  Day! 


Sandwich  Seif-Feed 
Full-Circle  Hay  Press 


A  Fast  Press  Means  a  Fat  Pocketbook 
at  the  End  of  the  Season’s  Run! 


Baled  Hay  is  daily  becoming  a  more  important  commodity.  Every  hay-producing  section  is  a  profitable  field  for  a  Fast¬ 
working  Horse  or  Belt  Power  Sandwich  Hay  Press.  Our  presses  are  big  money-makers.  Their  great  capacity  enables 
owners  to  bale  MORE  TONS  PER  DAY  than  with  other  presses.  A  good  live  man  can  make  a  profit  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  season— and  can  run  his  outfit  all  winter  long,  at  low  cost  for  power  and  labor.  We  have  issued  a  book,  “TONS  TELL,” 
which  fully  describes  our  presses  and  gives  important  facts,  hitherto  unpublished,  on  the  Profits  in  Running  a  Baler.  Send 
the  coupon  for  Free  Book  and  Special  1910  Proposition  AT  ONCE,  for  the  baling  season  is  at  hand. 


Enormous  Baling  Capacity  of  Sandwich  Presses  g|Q  PROFITS  PROVED 


The  extraordinarily  large  capacity  of  Sandwich  Hay  Presses  is  due  to  our  simplified  construction  and  wonderful 
economy  of  power.  Our  presses  positively  bale  from  TWO  TO  FOUR  MORE  TONS  PER  DAY  than  ordinary  hay 
presses — requiring  no  more  help  and  no  greater  power  than  small-capacity  presses.  “  IT’S  TONS  THAT  MAKE  THE 
BALER’S  PROFITS.”  Sandwich  Presses  have  BIG  FEED  OPENINGS  and  effective  SELF-FEEDER  ATTACHMENTS. 

The  capacity  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  crew  to  get  the  hay  to  and  from  the  press.  t-vco 

In  convenience,  our  presses  are  absolutely  unsurpassed.  On  all  but  the  smallest  size  horse  press  the  TYER 
stands  up  to  do  his  work;  no  getting  down  in  the  dust,  mud  or  snow.  They  stand  up  on  their  wheels  when  working.  No 
holes  to  dig!  Adapted  for  bank  barn  work.  . 

A  Sandwich  Press  takes  a  charge  of  hay  twice  as  large  as  taken  by  other  presses.  Fork-feeding  only.  No  danger¬ 
ous  foot-tamping  necessary.  No  other  press  can  be  fed  with  the  fork  as  rapidly  and  safely  as  the  Sandwich.  They 
make  even-sized,  compact  bales,  which  pack  well  in  cars. 

All  Styles,  Operated  by  Horses  or  Belt  Power 

Most  Up-to-Date,  Successful  and  Economical  Hay  Presses  in"the World 

We  build  Horse-Power  and  Belt-Power  Hay  Presses,  wood  or  steel  construc¬ 
tion,  in  various  sizes — each  embodying  all  the  requisites  of  a  profitable  and  satis¬ 
factory  baling  outfit.  The  complete  line  of  Sandwich  Hay  Presses  is  as  follows: 

Sandwich  Two-Horse  Press — Capacity  12  to  18  tons  per  day. 

American  Two-Horse  Steel  Press — Capacity  10  to  12  tons  per  day. 

Western  Two-Horse  Steel  Press — Capacity  8  to  10  tons  per  day. 

The  above  presses  can  all  be  fitted  with  Self-Feeders. 

“New  Way”  Two-Horse  Horizontal  Large  Bale  Press — 114  to  2 \4  tons  per  hour. 

Sandwich  Belt-Power  Press— Capacity  2lA  to  5  tons  per  hour. 

Sandwich  Jr.  Steel  Belt-Power  Press — 

Capacity  2  to  3  tons  per  hour. 

Belt  Presses  regularly  fitted 
with  Self-Feeders. 

Each  of  these  outfits  illus¬ 
trated  and  fully  described  in 
Free  Catalog. 

Every  Improvement  Known 
to  Hay  Press  Construction 
Found  on  Sandwich  Presses 

The  baler’s  success  depends  on  the  Press.  Big  capacity,  economy  of 
power  and  labor,  ease  of  feeding,  perfect  bales,  safety,  simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility,  freedom  from  “breakdowns,”  and  scores  of  other  desirable  features 
make  Sandwich  Presses  sure  money-makers. 


Read  What  Users  of  Sandwich  Presses  Say: 


Sandwich  Mfo.  Co. 

Dear  Sirs: 

(a  warm  weather  I  bale  an  average  of  14  to 
16  tons  or  better;  in  winter  10  t<i  12  tons  per 
day,  with  two  teams,  two  men  and  boy  as  driver. 
One  man  costs  $2  50.  Ties  $1.00  to  $1.10  per 
bundle,  which  will  tic  4  to  6  tons. 

Farmers  put  hay  to  the  press  and  take  caro 
of  the  hales,  so  three  of  us  run  the  press.  Get 
$1.00  per  ton  for  2  and  $1.10  for  3  ties.  1  figure 
my  profits  about  like  this: 

Winter,  say  11  tons  per  day,  -  $11.00 

Expenses,  -  4.00 

Profits  per  day,  $  7.00 
Warm  weather.  15  tons  per  day,  $15.00 
Expenses,  -  *  4.50 

Profits  per  day,  $10.50 

Have  baled  17  tons  in  a  day;  9%  in  one-half 
day;  6  tons  in  less  than  three  hours. 

One  dollar  per  year  will  pay  all  expenses  for 
repairs.  J.  L.  FELLOWS, 

R.  F.  D.  5.  _ South  llaven,  Mich. 

Alex.  S.  Gardiner, 

Dealer  in  Farm  Machinery,  liny,  etc* 

Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Sandwich  Mfo.  Co.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  Sandwich  Belt  Power  Press  stands  up  to 
its  work  good.  Wo  tried  to  break  it  if  wo  could, 
but  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  breaking  it. 
It  was  always  ready  to  take  the  hay .  We  pressed 
one  bale  per  minute — 150  lbs.  to  the  bale.  It 
works  so  good  thought  1  would  send  you  my 
check  for  the  press,  which  you  will  please  find 
enclosed  forth©  amount  of  your  bill. 

This  makes  nine  different  kinds  of 
presses  I  have  had  and  sold  and  this 
beats  them  all.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  ALEX.  S.  GARDINER. 


Hotel  Clinton, 

Clinton.  Wis..  April  24,  1910. 
Sandwich  Mfo.  Co.,  Sandwich,  111. 

Dear  Co. : 

Answering  yours  of  tho  23rd  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
pense  and  profit,  I  will  state  that  I  bought  this 
Sandwich  press  of  Andrew  Bradt  and  have  run 
it  one  month. 

Now  I  run  the  above  hotel  and  am  not.  with 
tho  machine,  but  hire  five  men  and  a  b«>y  to 
drive,  which  costs  mo  $8.75  ami  I  get$l  75  per 
ton  for  haling.  I  told  the  hoys  if  they  averaged 
ten  tons  "per  day  I  was  satisfied,  which  they  do 
very  easy.  One  afternoon  they  pressed  170  bales 
that  averaged  95  lbs.  in  4^  hours  to  see  what 
they  could  do  if  they  worked  good  and  swift. 

1  think  the  press  will  clear  me  $0  00  per  day 
and  I  never  go  near  it  and  an  old  press  at  that. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain, 

(Signed)  GEO.  H.  AMOS. 


A.  W.  SKINNER,  of  Augusta,  Ill.,  says: 

With  tho  Sandwich  Two-Horse  Press  I  can 
easily  bale  an  average  of  ten  tons  per  day, 
at  an  expense  of  45c  per  ton.  Tho  price  paid 
per  ton  is  around  $1.25.  This  leaves  tho  baler 
an  average  profit  of  $S.OO  per  day.  The  Sand¬ 
wich  Baler,  is  tho  best  press  built.  Tho  pressed 
1  bought  in  1900  and  1902  are  still  0.  K. 


“New  Way" 
Large  Bale 
Two-Horse 
Press 


Capacity  2%  to  5  Tons  Per  Hour 


Ask  for  Our  Partial  Payment  Offer  I 


Farmers!  Threshermen!  Shippers! 


Capacity  2  to  3  Tons  Per  Hour 


We  are  always  glad  to  give  Hay  Press  buyers  ample  time  to  pay  for  the  out- 
Thus  the  machine  can  be  made  to  practically  pay  for  itself. 

This  is  the  opportunity  you  have 
been  wishing  for.  Plenty  of  work 
baling  outfit  right  in  your  locality.  Our  Presses  will  deliver  the  goods! 
We  guarantee  the  capacity  of  every  Sandwich  Press. 

Own  a  Sandwich  Hay  Press  and  Make 
$6  to  $10  a  Day  This  Season! 

Bead  the  letters  from  owners  of  our  Hay  Presses,  prov¬ 
ing  the  profit  in  baling.  Hoes  S6  to  S10  a  day  clear  profit 
look  good  to  you?  If  others  can  pay  for  their  Huy  Presses 
and  make  several  hundred  dollars  extra  in  a  single  season- 
why  not  you?  Owners  of  Sundwich  Presses  make  big  money 
year  after  year. 

Get  the  Book  on  Hay  Press  Profits! 

Our  catalog— "TONS  TELL”— will  give  you  a  wealth  of  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  Sandwich  Hay  Presses;  their  superiority  in  design,  construction,  capacity,  opera¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  will  tell  you  how  big,  sure  profits  are  easily  made — everything  fully  explained. 
Don’t  delay  writing,  but  fill  cat  and  mail  coupon  NOW  and  get  posted  on  tho  proposition. 


for 


Capacity  1%  to  2 Vi.  tons  per  hour 
Size  of  bale  46x23x19  Inches 
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FREE  BOOK,  TONS  TELL 

And  “Care  and  Cure  of  Hay" 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  151  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 

Please  send  me  the  above  Books  and  Special 
1910  Proposition. 


Name 


Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  151  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


Address 


Voi..  LXIX.  No.  4056 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK, 
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A  SINGLE  MARSHALL  STRAWBERRY  PLANT  GROWN  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  311. 
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THE  BOSTON  MILK  WAR. 

Part  II. 

“Did  you  state  that  you  would  rather  take  the  chance 
of  making  milk  in  Winter  than  in  Summer?” 

“I  would,  and  I  rest  that  upon  the  widespread  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  data  I  mentioned :  so  that  there  is  no 
justice  in  the  claim  of  contractors  that  we  shoqld  lose 
a  cent  a  quart  on  our  milk  in  the  Summer.  This  brings 
me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  make  in  my  estimated  cost. 
On  my  own  farm  I  feed  my  cows  in  the  Summer  not 
only  grain  but  hay,  to  avoid  this  loss  of  milk  flow;  and 
I  think  the  revenue  is  better.  1  changed  my  practice 
last  year  a  little,  and  my  revenue  through  constant 
Winter  feeding  was  increased  about  $2000.  I  wras 
satisfied  that  I  made  my  milk  for  less  money  by  prac¬ 
tically  adopting  the  Winter  practice.  That  being  the 
case  I  estimated  a  thousand-pound  cow  to  require  two 
tons  of  hay  in  Winter — something  over  200  days — and 
then  the  pastures  as  they  now  are  would  require  the 
use  of  another  ton  in  the  Summer,  with  grain  feeding. 
That  gives  you  three  tons.  Place  the  value  at  $15  a  ton, 
which  is  less  than  the  sale  value  of  hay  for  the  last 
three  years.  Indeed  with  me  it  is  $16  or  $17  at  the  barn. 
But  I  place  it  at  $15.  That  is  $4-5  for  three  tons.  I  am 
feeding  one  pound  of  grain  to  every  three  pounds  of 
milk ;  taking  the  conservative  side,  1700  pounds  would 
have  to  be  used  for  milk  production  estimated  at  6,000 
pounds.  Now  this  1,700  pounds  bought  as  the  farmers 
have  to  buy  it  at  retail  would  cost  for  the  last  year  or 
two  $1.60  a  hundred.  That  makes  $27.20  for  grain. 

“The  delivering  price — Messrs.  Hood  are  paying  about 
three  cents  per  can.  Some  places  it  costs  four  cents 
and  others  I  know  up  to  six  cents  a  can,  but  at  three 
cents  for  an  average  yield  of  6,000  pounds  (324  cans) 
it  would  be  $9.72  for  delivery  of  milk.  I  add  $3  to  this 
because  I  feed  them  so  much  in  the  Winter.  That  gives 
men  a  cost  of  $121.92  to  keep  a  cow  the  year  round,  and 
1  believe  it  cannot  be  done  for  less.  Now  we  will  credit 
on  the  other  side  162  cans  of  milk  at  Winter  price,  34)4 
cents,  and  162  cans  at  Summer  price,  27)4  cents  (these 
prices  making  an  average  of  31  cents).  That  makes  the 
milk  come  to  $100.44  for  the  year.  A  cow  will  produce 
approximately  9.34  tons  of  manure  in  a  year.  Reckoning 
not  at  $1.60,  which  farmers  consider  a  good  price,  but 
at  liberal  figures  at  $2  a  ton,  and  you  get  a  credit  of 
$18.48  for  manure.  That  is  a  total  credit  account  of 
$118.92,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $3  on  actual  costs.  Now 
say  we  don’t  get  our  money  back — a  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one.  I  have  put  nothing  in  this  account  for 
supervision.  You  must  understand  that  the  farmer  is 
a  man  of  brains  who  has  capital  invested.  His  whole 
family  work  on  this  job,  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
Every  family  that  1  know  of,  including  the  mother 
and  children,  have  a  little  odd  job  here  and  a  little 
odd'  job  there.  I  have  not  included  a  dime  for  their 
services,  not  a  dime  for  the  executive  talent  of  the 
farmer,  but  just  listed  his  time  here  at  the  common 
day  labor  price;  and  day  labor  in  my  town  is  less 
than  day  labor  in  New  England  generally.  I  am  pay¬ 
ing  $1.35  a  day,  and  now  you  have  the  proposition  as 
I  understand  it,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  the  consumers  should  be  demanding — and  I  don't 
think  they  are — that  the  farmer  produce  at  any  more 
favorable  terms  than  these.” 

“Why  don’t  you  allow  something  for  the  cow’s 
calf?” 

“For  this  reason :  We  are  paid  $2  for  a  calf  up 
there,  but  for  six  days  the  milk  flow  is  eliminated,  and 
the  thing  is  merely  an  offset.  Now  as  to  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  car  that  comes  from  my  station,  Pitts¬ 
field,  N.  H.,  pays,  as  I  understand,  and  am  very  well 
assured,  $1  a  mile,  which  makes  $8,500  a  year  for  the 
car.  It  has  more  than  a  full  supply  of  milk.  Reckon¬ 
ing  1,000  cans  of  milk  as  the  amount  carried,  you  will 
find  that  the  transportation  cost  of  that  milk  is  only 
.28  of  a  cent  a  quart.  Transportation  cuts  almost 
no  figure  in  the  cost  of  milk,  contrary  to  the  contrac¬ 
tors’  claims.  , 

“You  will  find  that  the  Summer  price  of  milk  offered 
us  is  at  the  rate  of  3)4  cents  a  quart.  Now  the  farmer 
puts  his  family  and  whole  property  into  the  growth  of 
a  crop  that  can  only  come  once  a  year.  The  whole 
farm  and  all  his  talents,  capital,  and  family  are  put 
into  the  production  of  milk.  They  are  offering  us  3)4 
cents  a  quart,  and  are  taking  more  than  five  cents  a 
quart  in  Winter  and  almost  five  cents  in  Summer,  and 
they  say  the  trouble  is  with  farmers’  demands. 

“I  present  these  figures  because  I  believe  that  more 
genius,  care,  sacrifice  and  cost  goes  into  a  quart  of 
milk  several  fold  over  than  the  men  who  transport  it 
put  into  the  handling  of  that  milk,  estimating  their 
profit  at  nearly  five  cents  a  quart,  a  little  over  one- 
fourth  cent  of  which  they  pay  the  railroad.  In  other 
words,  reckoning  their  men’s  service,  which  would 
not  be  more  than  .03  of  a  cent  a  quart,  it  does  not 
cost^them  one-half  cent  a  quart  from  Pittsfield  into 
Boston.  The  other  4)4  cents  is  taken  for  passing  it 
from  the  producer’s  hands  to  the  consumer’s.  Then 
they  lay  it  to  the  farmer  for  his  inferior  methods. 


“If  the  exchange  service  of  Boston  was  put  on 
the  same  basis  of  sacrifice  and  talent  and  organizing 
capacity  that  the  farmers  put  into  the  production  of 
milk  at  3)4  cents  a  quart,  I  think  they  ought  to  handle 
it  for  less  than  five  cents;  and  if  this  committee  is 
looking  for  the  person  who  ought  to  place  this  milk 
for  less,  it  certainly  cannot  come  upon  the  farmer, 
but  upon  the  man  who  handles  it  at  such  enormous 
cost.” 

“Isn’t  it  worth  while  to  consider  that  the  farmer 
should  give  credit  for  using  the  products  of  his  farm 
at  home?  While  charging  $15  for  his  hay,  isn’t  he 
finding  a  splendid  home  market  for  it  at  that  price?” 

“I  think  not,  because  we  have  charged  to  the  farmer 
the  manure,  and  he  must  get  his  profit  out  of  the  cow 
if  he  can.  He  has  two  opportunities  to  sell.  He  may 
sell  in  the  open  market  now,  at  about  $18  a  ton,  or  he 
may  sell  it  to  his  cow.  Now  we  are  crediting  to  the 
cow  absolutely  all  she  yields  to  the  farmer;  the  milk  or 
butter,  and  the  manure.  We  have  run  farms  without 
cows.  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  been  33 
years  in  cultivation.  I  have  taken  off  this  year  the 
thirty-third '  crop  since  I  have  used  manure,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  crop  with  chemical  fertilizer.  I  weighed 
the  Hungarian  very  dry,  with  3)4  tons  to  the  acre  for 
the  thirty-third  crop,  and  the  potato  crop  also  gave 
395  bushels,  to  be  accurate.  I  credit  absolutely  every¬ 
thing  the  cow  yielded.  I  don’t  know  why  the  farmer 
should  be  called  upon  to  sell  $18  bay  to  the  cow  for 
$12.  It  must  come  out  of  his  pocket,  and  it  is  sure  to 
end  in  bankruptcy.  I  would  further  say  that  the  best 
evidence  that  the  farmers  have  been  producing  at  too 
low  a  price  is  found  in  the  statistics.  [Figures  were 
here  given  showing  decrease  in  neat  cattle,  and  in  im¬ 
proved  acres  for  the  northern  New  England  States.] 
Now  I  have  said  perhaps  all  that  I  intended  to  say. 
We  as  farmers  are  not  getting  the  living  wage  that 
is  due  us.  I  have  spoken  of  farming  conducted  under 
good  modern  processes,  where  there  is  money  and 
talent  both  involved,  and  where  the  man  is  a  thorough 
business  man  and  earns  his  bread  and  butter.  I  don’t 
want  it  said  I  am  here  representing  the  so-called 
archaic  farmer,  but  the  better  class  of  farmers.” 

“How  far  is  your  farm  from  Boston?” 

“Eighty-five  miles.” 

“What  do  you  make  the  transportation  cost  per 
quart  from  your  station  to  Boston?” 

"At  1,000  cans  per  car,  it  costs  .28  of  a  cent.” 

“Do  you  know  what  your  milk  is  sold  at  retail  for 
in  Boston  ?” 

“I  have  friends  who  retail  it  at  nine  cents  per  quart.” 

“A  can  of  milk  holds  how  much?” 

“Eight  and  one-half  quarts.” 

“What  would  that  be  sold  for  here?” 

“By  the  quart?” 

“Yes.” 

“At  nine  cents  in  Winter  and  eight  cents  in  sum¬ 
mer.”  C.  F.  DICKINSON. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  TREE  TOAD? 

At  my  home  T  am  annoyed  by  tree  toads.  Can  yon  tell 
me  how  to  get  rid  of  them?  We  have  a  small  pond  near 
the  house.  Does  the  water  attract  them?  b.  b.  m. 

Northport,  N.  Y. 

Tree  toads  have  always  seemed  too  interesting  to 
me  to  be  annoying.  The  wonderful  coloring  of  the 
body  to  match  the  foliage  or  bark  or  moss  upon  which 
the  little  fellow  may  happen  to  be  resting;  the  ability 
and  facility  with  which  our  tiny  Versicolor  can  change 
the  tint  of  its  skin  to  match  its  surroundings  so  as  to 
be  hidden  from  its  enemies ;  the  prominent  disks  upon 
its  toes  and  fingers  by  means  of  which  it  is  able  to 
cling  to  the  smooth  surface  of  a  leaf,  tree  trunk,  or 
even  a  window  pane;  its  remarkable  life  history;  and 
finally,  its  absolute  harmlessness  and  actual  utility  to 
man,  all  combine  to  make  it  too  interesting  an  animal 
to  become  greatly  annoying,  to  say  the  least.  We 
must  never  forget  that  the  common  toad  is  one  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  gardener  and  the  more  of 
them  we  have  in  our  gardens  the  less  annoyance  we 
shall  have  from  insect  pests,  for  toads  feed  only  upon 
living,  moving  insects  and  other  small  animals.  Like¬ 
wise,  we  shall  find  that  the  toad’s  small  cousin,  the 
tree  toad,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  toad  at  all  but 
a  frog,  shoots  forth  its  sticky  tongue  again  and  again 
and  gathers  in  the  passing  beetle  or  bug  or  crawling 
caterpillar,  thus  saving  our  apple  from  the  “worm,” 
our  cherry  tree  from  the  maggot,  or  our  vine  from  the 
caterpillar. 

Yes,  the  pond  attracts  the  tree  toads,  for  it  is  only 
in  water  that  the  young  toads  are  born  and  live  for 
the  first  few  months  of  their  life.  In  May,  when  the 
apple  trees  are  in  bloom  and  the  shallow  water  about 
the  edges  of  the  pond  has  begun  to  respond  to  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  we  shall  find,  if  we  go  quietly  to 
the  water,  that  the  tree  toads  have  found  their  way 
to  the  pond  and  are  joyously  paddling  about  in  its 
shallow  depths.  Herer,  and  here  only,  the  eggs  are 
laid,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  stems  of  grasses  or  plants  standing  in 
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the  water's  edge.  In  a  few  days  they  hatch  into  tiny 
tadpoles  only  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch*  long.  A 
young  tadpole  is  nothing  but  a  fish  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  for  it  breaths  only  by  gills,  lives  wholly  in 
the  water,  and  wriggles  about  by  means  of  its  broad 
paddle-like  tail.  In  a  few  weeks  legs  begin  to  appear, 
the  gills  are  exchanged  for  lungs  and  in  about  seven 
weeks  the  tadpoles  have  become  young  tree  toads, 
fitted  to  leave  the  water  and  live  upon  land.  The 
remedy  is  simple.  No  water,  no  pond,  no  toads,  no 
frogs,  no  tree  toads.  On  the  other  hand,  lots  and  lots 
of  “bugs.”  Which  is  preferred?  c.  w.  H. 


CACTUS  AS  STOCK  FOOD. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  an  article  on  prickly 
pear  or  cactus  as  a  stock  food  for  cattle  in  Texas.  Mr. 
Wm.  Sinclair,  who  wrote  this  article,  is  probably  as 
well  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject  as  anyone  in  the 
country,  as  he  keeps  a  large  herd  of  milk  cows,  and 
has  made  a  fully  study  of  the  matter.  Since  this 
article  was  printed  we  have  received  a  flood  of  letters 
from  people  who  want  to  know  more  about  the  sub¬ 
ject.  These  questions  have  been  condensed  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Sinclair  and’  the  following  notes  cover 
bis  answers. 

How  far  north  can  the  cactus  be  grown? 

“This  question  has  been  referred  to  Dr.  D.  Griffiths, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  has  traveled 
all  over  the  cactus  country  and  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  prickly  pear.” 

How  many  tons  of  green  forage  can  one  expect  to 
grow  on  an  acre  each  year? 

“That  depends  on  the  variety,  on  the  cultivation  and 
the  rainfall.  At  San  Antonio  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  planted  six  acres  in  the  year  1908,  and  in  that 
year  there  was  a  rainfall  of  26.49  inches.  In  1909 
there  were  14.89  inches.” 

How  was  this  rainfall  distributed? 

“In  1908  there  were  65  showers,  most  of  them  so 
light  and  so  far  apart  that  they  did  more  harm  than 
good.  There  were  six  rains  of  an  inch  or  more.  In 
1909  we  had  39  rainy  days,  four  of  which  were  one 
inch  or  more.  A  normal  rainfall  at  San  Antonio  is 
about  29  inches.” 

How  was  this  planting  done? 

“The  six-acre  field  was  planted  in  six  or  eight-foot 
rows,  the  joints  thrown  in  the  ground  18  to  24  inches 
apart.” 

What  cultivation  was  given? 

“We  made  no  attempt  to  keep  out  the  weeds  from 
between  the  plants,  but  cultivated  the  middles  with 
a  five-shovel  cultivator.  These  two  years  were  excep¬ 
tionally  dry.  Grain  sorghum  and  cotton  crops  were 
very  poor.  Without  the  sort  of  cultivation  which  the 
year  received  the  other  crops  would  not  have  paid  for 
plowing,  yet  we  harvested  this  Spring  at  the  rate 
of  40  tons  per  acre  or  20  tons  for  each  of  the  two 
crops.  From  another  field  in  a  more  favorable  season 
and  with  better  cactus  plant  in  the  pastures  and  not 
cultivated  the  yield  was  four  or  five  tons  per  acre 
each  year.  At  Brownsville,  Tex.,  very  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  given  and  they  probably  bad  more  rain.  There 
the  crop  was  50  tons  per  acre  each  year.” 

Are  the  crops  Mr.  Sinclair  describes  grown  on  irri¬ 
gated  land? 

“No.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  tried  any  experi¬ 
ment  upon  irrigation  for  cactus.” 

Would  10  inches  of  rainfall  with  irrigation  produce 
the  crops  described? 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  he  believes  it  would  if  the  rains 
were  well  timed  and  the  field  was  properly  cultivated. 

How  is  it  possible  for  cactus  to  grow  in  this  way 
and  produce  such  crops  on  dry  land? 

“The  prickly  pear  is  a  peculiar  plant.  In  fact  it  will 
remain  dormant  for  a  long  time.  If  there  is  no  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil  there  are  no  cells  on  the  plant  to  give 
off  water.  What  moisture  it  has  it  holds.  When  a 
rain  comes,  producing  water  that  reaches  the  root 
system  the  plant  takes  in  a  fresh  supply.  It  is  true 
that  you  can  hang  a  cactus  up  on  a  barbed-wire  fence 
for  six  months,  or  maybe  a  year,  and  then  if  there  is 
moisture  in  the  soil  the  plant  will  root  and  grow.” 

What  grain  is  fed  with  the  cactus? 

“The  Sinclairs  feed  cotton-seed  meal  and  malt.  They 
do  not  feed  bran  or  grain  meal,  as  these  are  too  high 
in  price.  Rice  bran  is  recommended,  but  they  are 
doubtful  about  it.  Their  system  does  not  give  much 
variety  of  feed,  but  their  results  show  up  well.  This 
season  there  have  been  good  rains  in  that  section  and 
it  has  been  possible  to  pasture  the  cattle  on  Crab  grass 
in  the  field.  This  grass  has  grown  six  inches  to  a 
foot  high.  It  is  found,  however,  that  when  this  pas¬ 
ture  is  substituted  for  the  cactus  the  milk  yield  falls 
off,  and  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  cattle  with  cactus 
day  and  night  in  order  to  get  a  full  yield.  These 
demonstrations  of  the  value  of  cactus  as  a  stock  food 
are  not  only  interesting,  but  open  possibilities  in  stock 
feeding,  which  are  almost  beyond  calculation.  These 
plants  can  be  made  to  grow  over  vast  tracts  of  dry 
land  in  the  Southwest,  and  in  connection  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  local  grain  feeds,  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  quantities  of  milk  or  meat.  In  fact,  it  no 
longer  is  a  vision  to  predict  that  within  comparatively 
a  few  years  dairying  and  meat  production  will  be 
undertaken  on  a  vast  scale  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 
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AN  ENGLISH  BULL-TERRIER  FAMILY. 

In  the  picture,  Fig.  3111,  is  shown  a  p  nr  of  pure¬ 
bred  English  bull  terriers  and  ti.eir  l  .niiiy  of  six 
puppies.  1  have  owned  the  female  for  two  years,  and 
during  that  time  my  feed  house  has  been  kept  free 
from  rats  and  mice.  ’  This  Spring  I  lost  a  number  of 
chicks  about  six  weeks  old.  They  would  disappear 
and  I  did  not  know  where  or  when,  although  I  sus¬ 
pected  that  they  were  taken  at  night,  and  not  by  four¬ 
legged  animals  either,  as  the  colony  coops  in  which 
they  were  confined  were  fastened  so  that  not  even  a 
rat  could  have  got  in.  These  losses  were  pretty  dis¬ 
couraging.  I  had  over  900  chicks,  and  at  the  rate  they 
were  disappearing  the  number  in  a  few  weeks  would 
have  diminished  half.  Then  at  this  time  I  did  not 
care  to  expose  my  dog  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  but  kept 
her  at  night  in  the  feed  house,  so  I  determined  to  buy 
a  dog  of  the  same  breed.  I  now  have  a  wire  running 
from  my  feed  house  to  a  large  tree,  about  100  feet 
distant.  The  dog’s  chain  is  snapped  into  a  ring  on 
this  wire  and  as  the  chain  is  10  feet  long,  he  can  cover 
quite  a  bit  of  ground,  nearly  half  of  the  plot  where 
the  largest  chicks  are  confined  at  night.  Since  I  have 
owned  this  dog  I  have  not  lost  a  chick  that  way; 
therefore  I  think  he  is  a  pretty  good  investment.  The 
puppies  are  readily  sold  at  five  and  ten  dollars  each 
at  the  age  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  name  "bulldog” 
seems  to  inspire  quite  a  little  fear  or  respect,  I  notice, 
in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  people. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  m.  a.  f. 


SMALL  ENGINES  ON  HARVESTERS. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about  the  use  of  small 
gasoline  engines  for  operating  the  working  parts  on 
harvesters  that  we  show  at  Fig.  312  a  harvester 
equipped  with  one  of  these  motors.  This  is  the  Gilson 
engine  harvester  attachment,  said  to  lie  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  implement  of  the  kind  yet  tried.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  engine  is  carried  on  a  two-wheel  steel 
truck,  which  is  fastened  to  the  binder  just  back  of 
the  hull  wheel  in  the  center  of  draft.  The  engine  is 
2'/  horse  power,  and  is  used  to  operate  directly  upon 
the  working  parts  of  the  machine.  At  first  the  engines 
were  mounted  directly  on  the  binder  platform.  This 
gave  good  results  for  the  time,  but  the  strain  or  jar 
of  the  engine  was  too  strong,  and  it  usually  threw  the 
machinery  out  of  balance.  It  was  found  safer  and 
better  to  mount  the  engine  as  shown  in  the  picture, 
for  in  this  way  the  strain  upon  the  binder  platform 
was  overcome.  These  little  engines  came  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  lighter  draft  in  a  harvester.  Three 
years  ago  there  were  heavy  rains  in  the  Missouri 
Valley,  and  the  fields  of  ripe  grain  were  Hooded.  It 
was  impossible  to  harvest  this  -grain  with  the  ordinary 
harvester.  The  ground  was  soft,  and  not  only  was 
jt  difficult  to  haul  the  harvester  along,  but  the  bull 
wheel  which  was  to  operate  the  machinery  slipped  on 
the  ground  when  working.  With  the  engine  attach¬ 
ment  it  does  not  matter  whether  this  happens  or  not, 
for  all  the  horses  have  to  do  is  to  pull  the  harvester 
on  while  the  engine  operates  the  working  parts,  cuts 
the  grain,  binds  it  and  throws  the  bundles  out.  From 
four  to  six  horses  were  required  in  the  western  grain 
fields  to  operate  a  large  harvester.  With  one  of  these 
engines  in  operation  three  horses,  and  on  a  firm  ground 
even  two  can  pull  the  machinery.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  to  pull  the  dead  weight  of  the  machine.  There  may 
be  no  doubt  but  that  this  engine  will  save  thousands 
of  acres  of  grain,  and  we  understand  that  it  is  also 
operating  successfully  upon  rice  harvesters  in  the 
South.  It  is  figured  that  every  year  many  horses  are 
killed  by  heat  in  the  harvest  fields  simply  because 
they  arc  overworked.  One  of  these  engines  with  this 
attachment  will  cost  about  the  same  as  one  good 
horse.  It  will  easily  do  the  work  of  two  or  three 
horses,  and  continue  doing  it  for  a  term  of  years. 


THE  USE  OF  “COVER  CROPS.” 

Will  you  toll  me  in  some  detail  what  you  mean  by  a 
“cover  crop’’  and  how  you  put  it  in  ?  a.  b. 

We  mean  a  crop  intended  to  cover  the  ground  or 
grow  in  the  soil  after  regular  crops  in  the  rotation  are 
harvested.  Most  cover  crops  occupy  the  soil  during 
Fall  and  Winter,  when  the  ground  would  otherwise 
be  idle.  The  most  common  cover  crops  are  those  used 
to  follow  corn  or  potatoes.  There  are  four  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  cover  crop.  It  saves  fertility — chiefly 
nitrogen.  During  the  hot  weather  of  late  Summer, 
particularly  in  a  moist  time,  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  is  rapidly  decayed,  and  as  this  decay  goes  on 
nitrates  arc  formed.  These  nitrates  are  the  soluble 
forms  of  nitrogen,  and  unless  there  is  some  living  and 
growing  crop  to  utilize  them  they  will  be  washed  out 
of  the  soil  and  lost  to  the  farm.  For  example,  corn 
makes  a  rank  growth  and  no  doubt  uses  these  nitrates 
as  fast  as  they  are  made,  but  by  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  corn  is  cut — yet  the  formation  of  these 
nitrates  goes  on  rapidly.  There  are  usually  some 
weeds  until  frost  kills  them,  but  up  to  December  in 
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this  latitude  the  nitrates  will  be  formed.  If  the  soil 
is  bare,  with  no  vigorous  crop  growing  on  it,  $.>  or 
more  in  value  will  be  lost  to  each  acre  through  leach¬ 
ing  of  these  nitrates.  The  cover  crop  following  the 
corn  saves  this  to  the  soil.  It  also  adds  organic 
matter  to  the  soil.  In  the  Eastern  States  one  great 
trouble  with  our  soils  is  that  they  are  too  hard  and  com¬ 
pact,  because  there  is  not  enough  organic  matter  in 
them.  The  cover  crop,  growing  between  two  regular 
crops  of  the  rotation,  gives  a  large  growth  for  plowing 
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Fig.  312. 


FOR  HARVESTERS 


under.  Some  crops  like  clover  or  peas  not  only  save 
the  nitrates  which  might  be  washed  from  the  soil,  but 
obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  thus  add  plant  food 
as  well  as  save  it.  The  cover  crop  also  helps  the  soil 
mechanically.  By  forming  a  living  mat  on  the  sur¬ 
face  it  prevents  much  gullying  or  washing,  especially 
on  rough  land.  Some  deep-rooted  crops,  like  turnips 
and  clover,  dig  down  with  strong  tap  root  and  open 
the  soil  to  considerable  depth.  These  are  the  main 
arguments  for  the  cover  crop;  there  are  many  others. 


THE  BULL  TERRIER  FAMILY.  Fig.  313. 

Por  a  late-sown  crop  after  corn  is  cut  or  potatoes 
are  dug,  rye  is  the  crop  usually  seeded.  This  hardy 
crop  can  be  sown  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  as  late 
as  October  20  with  good  chance  of  growing.  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  crops  to  grow,  as  it  may  be  simply 
harrowed  or  cultivated  in  without  complete  fitting  of 
the  ground.  The  digging  of  potatoes  works  the 
ground  sufficiently  for  rye  seeding.  After  the  vines 
are  raked  off  the  rye  may  be  seeded  and  covered  with 
a  harrow.  If  seeding  the  cover  crop  is  left  until  Sep- 


THE  BIG  STRAWBERRY  PLANT  CUT  BACK.  Fig.  314. 

tember  1  we  should  advise  rye.  This  crop  makes  a 
heavy  growth  in  Spring  and  furnishes  a  large  amount 
of  organic  matter  for  plowing  under.  In  some  parts 
of  the  North  a  combination  of  barley  and  Canada  field 
peas  gives  good  results  when  seeded  late  in  August  or 
early  in  September.  This  cover  crop  does  not  live 
through  the  Winter,  but  gives  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  its  Fall  growth.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal  way  to  use  a  cover  crop  with  corn  in  a  moist  sea¬ 
son  is  to  sow  the  seed  at  the  last  cultivation  and  let 
the  crop  grow  along  with  the  corn.  In  northern  New 
Jersey  we  have  found  a  combination  of  Crimson  clover 


and  Cow-horn  turnips  quite  satisfactory.  Crimson 
clover  is  an  annual  requiring  cool  weather  for  its 
development.  Hot  weather  drives  it  to  seed  even  when 
'only  a  few  inches  high,  so  that  Spring  seeding  is  a 
failure.  With  us  about  August  1  is  the  best  time,  or 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the.  corn.  Well  started  at 
that  time  it  grows  rapidly  through  the  Fall,  and  if  it 
can  pass  through  March  without  being  thrown  out  by 
frost  it  will  grow  fast  through  April  and  May,  and 
be  at  its  best  about  Decoration  Day.  It  may  be  plowed 
under  at  that  time,  or  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay — the 
stubble  being  plowed  under. 

The  Cow-horn  turnip  is  like  others  except  that  it 
grows  somewhat  like  a  parsnip,  with  a  long  tap  root 
which  works  down  a  foot  or  more  into  the  soil.  It 
makes  a  good  growth  of  top,  usually  dies  through  the 
W  inter  and  leaves  a  good  amount  of  organic  matter 
to  be  plowed  under.  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed  may  be 
mixed  with  the  turnip  seed.  You  may  call  rape  a 
turnip  all  run  to  top.  It  makes  a  heavy  growth  above 
ground  much  larger  than  turnip  tops,  while  the  roots 
are  more  like  corn  than  turnips.  The  Crimson  clover 
fails  with  us  seven  times  out  of  10— that  is,  the  March 
freeze  and  thaw  pulls  it  out.  We  feel  that  the  Fall 
growth  alone  more  than  pays  for  seed  and  labor.  If 
we  wanted  to  be  sure  of  something  to  plow  under  in 
the  Spring  we  should  use  a  peck  of  rye  per  acre  in 
connection  with  the  clover  and  turnip  seed. 

In  seeding  our  plan  is  to  mix  12  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  with  two  pounds  of  turnip  seed  for  one 
acre.  At  the  time  when  we  would  naturally  cultivate 
the  corn  for  the  last  time  this  mixed  seed  is  scattered 
evenly  over  the  field.  This  can  be  done  by  hand,  tak¬ 
ing  two  rows  at  a  time.  In  some  cases  a  boy  rides  on 
a  steady  Iiorse,  throwing  out  the  seed  with  Cahoon 
broadcast  seeder.  This  covers  six  or  more  rows  at  a 
time.  In  this  horse  method  a  share  of  the  seed  sticks 
on  the  corn  leaves,  and  more  seed  will  be  needed  than 
with  the  hand  method.  After  seeding  we  start  the 
cultivators  going  twice  in  a  row  and  working  close  to 
the  right  at  each  round  so  as  to  cover  all  the  ground. 
The  best  thing  we  have  found  for  this  work  is  a  light 
diamond-tooth  cultivator,  which  is  really  a  harrow. 
To  do  a  thorough  job  we  hang  a  plank  or  piece  of 
joist  to  the  back  cultivator  teeth,  so  that  it  drags  or 
scrapes  over  the  ground.  This  levels  down  the  ridges 
and  covers  the  seed  about  right.  Many  have  asked*  if 
we  cultivate  before  seeding.  No — the  last  cultivating 
for  the  season  is  done  after  seeding,  for  this  covers 
the  seed. 

In  a  very  dry  season  the  cover  crop  will  prove  a 
failure.  This  crop  will  fail  to  make  a  large  growth, 
and  the  corn  will  suffer  if  there  is  not  moisture  enough 
for  both.  Where  the  conditions  are  right — with  mois¬ 
ture  enough  in  the  soil,  the  cover  crop  will  pay  well, 
particularly  if  you  can  make  clover  grow.  One  of  its 
best  uses  is  to  enable  a  farmer  to  grow  several  crops 
of  corn  year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  We  have 
one  field  in  particular  on  a  back  hill  where  it  is  not 
convenient  to  haul  stable  manure.  By  sowing  clover 
and  turnips  in  the  corn  and  using  a  fair  amount  of 
fertilizer  when  planting,  we  have  been  able  to  improve 
the  soil  and  grow  larger  and  larger  crops  of  corn. 


MILK  INSPECTORS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

The  milk  inspectors  see  all  sorts  of  life  in  their 
work  of  spying  into  barns  and  dairy  houses.  The 
game  they  play  is  not  all  one-sided  by  any  means. 
Right  in  the  same  dairy  district  they  will  meet  en¬ 
tirely  opposite  conditions.  In  one  dairy  county  lives 
an  old  farmer  who  is  very  particular  about  his 
stables;  they  are  kept  whitewashed  and  the  concrete 
floors  are  washed.  An  inspector  called  to  look  over 
the  place,  and  was  inclined  to  give  the  dairy  a  low 
score.  The  farmer  was  inside  the  barn  when  the 
inspector  came  through  the  barnyard  ready  to  give 
the  premises  a  black  mark.  The  farmer  held  him 
up  at  the  barn  door  and  would  not  let  him  come  in 
until  he  had  wiped  his  feet,  so  as  not  to  track  on  the 
barn  floor ! 

In  the  same  county  the  inspectors  told  a  farmer 
to  build  a  partition  in  the  stable  so  as  to  separate 
the  horses  from  the  cows.  This  farmer  built  a 
rough  partition  with  cracks  between  the  boards.  The 
door  came  off  the  hinges  and  was  put  up  against  the 
wall,  leaving  the  door  space  open.  While  the  horses 
were  thus  separated  from  the  cows  the  manure  was 
often  left  for  days,  making  the  air  so  strong  with 
ammonia  that  the  eyes  would  smart.  Here  were  two 
extremes  in  the  same  dairy  district,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
required  by  an  inspector  in  order  to  do  his  duty 
and  be  of  any  benefit  to  dairymen  and  city  consumers. 
It  would  be  folly  to  send  a  man  out  for  such  work 
who  had  never  lived  or  worked  on  a  farm  and  who 
knows  nothing  of  human  nature  as  found  in  the 
cow  country.  Farmers  would  naturallv  resent  his  in¬ 
terference  and  he  would  do  far  more  harm  than 
good.  “Inspection”  rightly  made. might  be  made  use¬ 
ful  to  all. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[If  very  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  adores*  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

LITTLE  ALFALFA  SERMONS 

No.  I. 

A  Woman  Makes  It  Grow. 

Only  once  in  many  years  has  The 
R.  N.-Y.  appeared  to  me  to  overdo  a 
subject.  The  topic  was  Alfalfa  and 
I  about  decided  to  discontinue  the 
paper  because  of  so  much  harping  on 
this  subject.  However,  I  thought  it 
over  and  finally  decided  the  preparation 
necessary  would  be  no  damage  to  the 
land  and  I  would  try  the  art  of  raising 
it.  'Lite  result  was  that  I  would  like 
to  fill  the  paper  with  the  most  eloquent 
Alfalfa  stories  possible,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  every  farmer  to  make  a  trial  of 
raising  it,  and  “if  at  first  you  don’t  suc¬ 
ceed,  try,  try  again,”  would  be  my  ad¬ 
vice  to  all  real  farmers.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  professional  men  who  own  farms 
to  be  our  real  farmers;  those  who  get 
right  down  to  hard  work  and  have 
ideas  and  sound  sense  along  with  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  work  are 
the  farmers  I  wish  to  have  plenty  of 
Alfalfa  hay  in  their  barns.  One  piece 
I  sowed  June  7,  1909,  and  it  was  a  dry 
Summer,  too.  That  year  I  cut  it  three 
times,  putting  two  cuttings  in  barn  and 
leaving  last  on  the  field.  It  was  grazed 
early  this  Spring  by  a  horse  and  was  cut 
the  21st  of  this  June.  Where  not  grazed 
it  was  three  feet  high,  averaging  2]/2 
feet.  In  nine  days  after  cutting  a 
growth  of  one  foot  was  made.  This 
sowing  was  on  land  which  had  raised 
corn  two  years  in  succession,  with  no 
fertilizer  except  barnyard  manure 
plowed  in  the  first  year  of  corn.  One 
man  who  saw  it  before  it  was  cut  spread 
out  his  hands  in  almost  a  blessing  and 
exclaimed,  “Well,  now  this  is  a  revela¬ 
tion.  I’ll  bet  this  can’t  be  beat  in 
Franklin  County;  no,  not  in  the  whole 
State.”  He  had  driven  20  miles  that 
day  to  get  inoculating  soil  for  starting 
a  piece  on  his  own  farm.  This  piece 
should  have  been  cut  the  first  week 
in  June,  but  was  delayed  on  account  of 
rain.  This  piece  was  inoculated  with 
Sweet  clover  soil.  This  year,  June  3,  I 
sowed  one  acre,  inoculating  seed  and 
soil  with  culture  obtained  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  On  the  places  left  uninoculated 
I  am  unable  as  yet  to  find  the  nodules, 
while  on  the  inoculated  they  are  abund¬ 
ant  and  the  whole  acre  is  excellent.  I 
did  all  the  work  except  the  plowing, 
riding  the  harrow  to  be  sure  it  was 
properly  harrowed.  It  needs  careful 
work  in  all  the  details  of  preparing  the 
seed  bed.  I  have  made  it  grow  on  top 
of  weeds  and  smothered  knot  grass.  Let 
the  good  work  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  go  on 
in  all  its  lines.  One  farmer  said  lately, 
“I  must  take  that  paper  for  its  Alfalfa 
news,”  and  one  in  my  vicinity  has  begun 
a  trial  raising  of  it,  and  others  are 
talking  about  trying  it.  I  have  taken 
time  to  write  this,  but  I  ought  to  be 
hoeing  in  my  corn.  I  feel  grateful  to 
think  your  Alfalfa  notes  were  the  means 
of  my  beginning  to  raise  it.  The  thing 
that  astonishes  me  most  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  it  makes  after  mowing.  One 
foot  in  nine  days  after  cutting. 

Vermont.  carrie  t.  meigs. 

VALUE  OF  THOROUGH  CULTIVATION. 

The  front  page  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  July  2,  by  Prof.  King,  “Principles 
and  Practice  of  the  Earth  Mulches,”  is 
referred  to  editorially  in  the  same  is¬ 
sue  as  being  as  “timely”  as  planting  rose 
bushes  in  December.  Not  having  had 
a  good  soaking  rain  since  the  big  snow 
left  us  early  in  Spring,  and  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  very  light  shower  during  all 
this  time  since,  any  advice  pertaining  to 
saving  soil  moisture  does  seem  to  us,  in 
this  part  of  Ohio,  very  timely;  in  fact, 
any  practical  hint  how  to  make  cabbage 
plants  grow  set  out  in  dust  as  dry  as 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  or  keep  those  al¬ 
ready  set  “agrowing”  would  appear  to 
us  very  timely.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Prof.  King  has  worked  out  this  prob- 
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lem  of  conserving  soil  moisture  in  the 
field,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  scientific 
theory  of  a  learned  man.  Whatever  it 
is,  it  fully  agrees  with  the  practice  1 
have  followed  for  several  years.  This 
is  especially  true  when  he  cautions 
against  cultivation  after  the  soil  mulch 
is  thoroughly  established  and  partially 
dried  out,  and  filled  to  the  very  surface 
with  a  great  amount  of  fine  feeding 
roots.  Much  more  harm  is  done  by 
destroying  this  root  system  than  is 
gained  by  the  loss  of  a  little  moisture. 
This  I  proved  last  Fall  in  a  lot  of  grow¬ 
ing  cauliflowers.  We  had  here  a  soil 
mulch  as  perfect  as  it  could  be.  We 
had  stopped  the  cultivation,  and  were 
just  beginning  to  cut  a  few  heads  when 
a  light  shower  of  rain  fell,  followed  by 
a  hot  sun  which  formed  a  crust.  Know¬ 
ing  how  partial  this  plant  is  to  mois¬ 
ture,  especially  during  the  flowering  sea¬ 
son,  I  determined  to  start  the  cultivator 
and  break  the  crust.  I  went  as  shallow 
as  possible,  but  when  turned  at  the  end 
of  the  first  row  1  found  big  bunches  of 
roots  on  the  cultivator  teeth.  I  stopped 
at  once,  and  I  had  almost  ruined  that 
row.  I  wanted,  however,  that  crust 
broken  and  did  so  by  using  what  1 
termed  my  dry-weather  cultivator.  It 
is  a  device  of  my  own,  constructed  of 
plank  like  a  plank  drag  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  A,  just  wide  enough  to  go  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  with  cultivator  handles 
attached.  This  is  really  the  tool  to  use 
after  once  a  soil  mulch  is  established  ; 
it  breaks  a  light  crust.  A  good  soil 
mulch  in  dry  weather  has  other  impor¬ 
tant  and  beneficial  features  besides  the 
saving  of  moisture.  Some  one  has  said 
that  cultivation  is  manure.  While  I  do 
not  claim  that  cultivation  adds  any  ma¬ 
nure  or  plant  food  to  the  soil,  yet  it  is  a 
key  that  unlocks  the  stores  of  plant 
food  already  in  the  soil  for  the  use  of 
the  crops,  not  only  the  one  you  are  cul¬ 
tivating,  but  for  following  crops  as  well, 
a  fact  that  has  been  very  effectually 
demonstrated  in  a  field  of  oats  I  have 
now  growing.  This  Held  we  plowed 
early  a  year  ago  last  Spring  in  lands 
about  two  rods  wide.  The  field  is  38 
rods  long,  running  east  and  west.  After 
fitting  it  well  we  planted  it  to  truck  in 
part  as  follows:  Two  lands  to  early 
cabbage,  two  lands  to  early  tomatoes,  one 
land  to  late  cauliflower,  three  lands  to 
sweet  corn,  two  lands  we  cut  in  two  in  the 
middle  and  sowed  the  east  end  of  it  to 
onions,  the  west  end  to  early  radish 
followed  later  by  turnips.  The  onions, 
radish  and  early  cabbage  were  planted 
at  once  and  cultivation  began  right  after 
except  the  radish  plot.  These  were 
sown  broadcast;  the  same  was  true  with 
turnips  that  followed.  The  other  lands 
were  worked  until  planting  time-;  sweet 
corn  May  15,  tomatoes  June  1,  and  late 
cauliflower  July  1.  About  the  sweet 
corn  plot  I  must  mention  that  one  and 
one-half  land  was  planted  in  rows  V/2 
feet  apart,  the  remainder  in  rows  27 
inches.  This  I  wanted  for  cow  feed. 
The  season  was  dry  and  cultivation  was 
thorough  until  each  crop  was  harvested 
except  the  fodder  corn.  This  received 
but  two  cultivations.  The  rows  were 
too  close  together ;  the  result  was  a  very 
light  crop.  The  same  was  true  with  the 
radish,  and  the  turnips  that  followed 
were  a  failure;  it  was  too  dry.  The 
other  crops  were  first-class,  never  had 
anything  better. 

This  field,  after  crops  were  removed, 
lay  bare  over  Winter,  and  was  plowed 
early  and  sown  to  oats  and  seeded  to 
Red  clover.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
this  field  is  uniformly  of  the  same  tex¬ 
ture,  as  nearly  the  same  in  fertility  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  field  of  this  size  to  be. 
The  treatment  was  the  same  throughout. 
Now  stands  out  prominently  the  land 
that  was  planted  to  cauliflower  where 
the  cultivation  was  kept  up  until  the  first 
of  October;  here  the  oats  are  of  black- 
green  color  eight  inches  higher  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  field,  better  stooled  out, 
with  larger  leaves  and  immense  heads. 
Next  in  order  is  the  onion  plot,  then 
comes  the  one  and  one-half  land  sweet 
corn  plot  where  cultivation  was  kept  up 
until  August  25;  next  the  tomato  plot, 
where  cultivation  ceased  July  lf>;  and 
last  the  early  cabbage,  where  cultivation 
was  discontinued  June  25.  The  one  and 
one-half  land  of  fodder  corn,  as  well  as 
the  radish  plot  that  received  no  cultiva¬ 
tion,  stand  out  very  pale  green,  20  inches 
shorter  than  the  best,  and  14  inches 
shorter  than  the  next  best  not  stooled 
out,  with  very  short  and  insignificant 
heads.  What  makes  this  experiment  so 
valuable  is  the  fact  that  this  difference 
is  shown  up  to  very  row  of  each  plot. 
Neighbors  who  looked  the  field  over  es¬ 
timate  that  the  uncultivated  plots  will 
produce  half  the  straw  and  one-third  of 
oats  of  the  other  plots.  I  have  never  put 
a  question  to  a  man  that  was  answered 
so  convincingly  as  this  field  answered 
my  question — does  cultivation  pay? 

Ohio.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


PURITY  OF  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS. 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  purchasers 
of  fertilizer  materials  that  the  goods 
shall  be  free  from  adulteration  and  in 
every  way  as  guaranteed,  coupled  with 
the  energetic  work  of  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  has  resulted  in  a  great 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  fertilizer 
materials  offered  in  our  markets.  Very 
rarely  indeed  do  we  encounter  any  seri¬ 
ous  cases  of  adulteration  of  the  ordinary 


Baled 

73  tons  in  10  hrs. 

That’s  a  great  record;  but  the’ 
‘Ann  Arbor"  is  a  great  press.  Does 
most  work— does  it  easier— is  faster, 
safer  and  costs  least  to  run.  $3.26  was 
average  repair  cost  for  1909.  Let  us 
submit  positive  proof  of  superiority. 
Send  for  Free  Baler' s  Book2 

Gives  more  practical  hay  press  information  A 
in  one  minute  than  you  set  from  any  others 
boot  in  a  day.  Also  set  out  free 
k  souvenir  pin.  Address  Box  412^ 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 


forms  of  agricultural  chemicals. 

However,  the  superior  qualities  of 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag 
Phosphate)  for  use  in  the  fertilization 
of  fruits  of  all  sorts,  grass,  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa  and  forage  and  cereal  crops  in  gen¬ 
eral,  apparently  have  led  to  the  offering 
on  the  market  of  several  so-called  “Basic 
Slags”  of  more  or  less  doubtful  origin 
and  of  more  or  less  uncertain  composi¬ 
tion. 

The  possibility  and  danger  of  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 
(Basic  Slag  Phosphate)  is  clearly  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chief 
chemist  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  treatise  on  the  “Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analy¬ 
sis.”  Dr.  Wiley  says:  “The  high  agri¬ 
cultural  value  of  phosphatic  slags  has 
led  to  their  adulteration  and  even  to  the 
substitution  of  other  bodies.  If  we  had 
only  to  consider  the  adulteration  of  basic 
slag  with  mineral  phosphates,  that  is, 
tricalcium  phosphate,  the  problem  would 
be  an  easy  one;  but  when  we  add  to  this 
the  fact  that  iron  and  aluminum  phos¬ 
phates  arc  employed  in  the  adulteration, 
and  that  artificial  slags  may  be  so  used, 
the  question  becomes  more  involved.” 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  wishes  to  point  out  to  buyers 
that  they  are  special  representatives  of 
the  largest  producers  of  Genuine  Thomas 
Phosphate  Powder  in  the  world,  and  that 
offers  of  so-called  “Basic  Slag”  or 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  from  others 
should  be  regarded  with  much  caution. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  recently 
have  requested  their  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  to  investigate  certain  offerings  of 
so-called  “Basic  Slag”  and  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  June  29,  1910, 
from  the  United  Thomas  Phosphate 
Works,  London,  England,  (the  largest 
producers  in  the  world),  is  significant: 

“Such*  offers  must  be  received  with 
caution.  We  have  come  arross  ship¬ 
ments  made  from  Antwerp  to  Scotland 
at  much  lower  prices  than  we  are  get¬ 
ting  in  this  country.  Wc  have  had  sam¬ 
ples  taken  and  analyzed  by  the  Aberdeen 
University  and  they  report  that  instead 
of  38  per  cent  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 
(17.40  per  cent  phosphoric  acid)  the 
goods  contained  only  a  little  above  33 
per  cent,  the  solubility  was  about  00  per 
cent  only,  and  last  but  not  least,  it  was 
not  a  pure  Basic  Slag,  but  apparently  a 
mixture  of  Basic  Slag  and  Belgian  or 
Algerian  phosphates. 

“You  will  readily  admit  that  results 
from  the  application  of  such  a  mixture 
must  be  very  disappointing,  and  in  pur¬ 
chasing  Basic  Slag  from  Belgian  sup¬ 
pliers,  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  and 
the  most  absolute  guarantees  of  purity 
insisted  upon,  and  no  payment  should 
be  made  before  these  guarantees  have 
been  verified.” 

This  confirms  the  fact  that  all  buyers 
who  appreciate  the  peculiar  merits  of 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  and  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  genuine  and 
unadulterated  material  should  place 
their  orders  with  the  Coe-Mortimer 
Company,  of  New  York  City. — Adv. 


NEVER  GRUMBLES,  ALWAYS  WORKS 
The  Waterloo  Boy  is  not  a  city  dude. 
He  is  not  clothed  in  scarlet,  but  he  is 
dressed  in  a  hickory  shirt  and  overalls. 
He  is  plain,  honest  “Abraham  Linc¬ 
oln”  sort  of  a  fellow — as  reliable  as 
Old  Honesty  itself — as  dependable  as 
Old  Faithful. 

Guaranteed  for  Five  long  Years. 
He’s  just  the  boy  for  you.  Don’t  you 
want  to  adopt  him?  He  is  a  good 
business  proposition.  W e  pledge  you 
good  service,  high  quality,  low  prices. 

Write  today  for 
Particulars 

WATERLOO 
GASOLINE 
CO. 

184  West 
3rd  Avenue 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  1'rcezliiB  No  Overheating 

No  I.urge  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MEG.  CO. 


Ill  Irvine  Street 


Warren.Pa. 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 


We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
850  to  8100  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P.— Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  ^ 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spotcasb.  ^ 
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G ALLOW  A  Y 


Price  anti  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  *.rc  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

B-H.-P.  only $119. BO 

latumgrlk 


Direct 
From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days*  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  lorspcc- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  tor  raw 
.material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  tor 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway.  Pres.  ^ 
Wm.  tlalloway  Co. 

606  timlluwuy  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


NATURAL  Ground  PHOSPHATE 


Add  50  to  100% 
to  the  productive 
capacity  of  your 
manure  by  apply¬ 
ing  only  20c 
worth,  to  each  ton 


THE  RELIABLE 

LAND 

BUILD 
ER 


of  manure. 

Write  for  fret  Booklet 
telling  all  about  it. 

Increase  your 
crop  yields  SO  to 
75%  by  applying 
S 1 .25  worth  per 
acre  to  the  soil 
direct.  Leading 
. .  gricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  confirm 
ibis,  as  our  free  Book¬ 
let  shows  Address. 

MTPLEASANT 


THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO.tlnnessee,. 


MONTKOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Endorsed  by  all  iinert)  over  21  years.  Fire 
&  Storm  pi-oor,  Ornamental,  Inexpensive. 
Catalog  free.  Moutross  €«.,  t'auideu,  A.  J, 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  r,',?rc0’ 

■  aii  v  t  PiiTl’l'P  1 A  Mill  THnirhiinit  <  N.  Y. 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

at  $40.00  per  acre  annul 

pie  and  instructions  _  _  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 


Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invite  you  to 
got  Government  Testa  on  our  samples.  "They  will  Interest  you 

U.  S.  govt,  tests  show  that 
the  grain  analyzes  richer  than 
linseed  meal  and  the  hay  nearly  a*  nutritious  aa 
Alfalfa;  will  grow  on  poor  Roil— and  improve  1%. 
Well  worth  a  fair  trial.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  3*3  MECHAN1CSBURG,  OHIO 


SOY  BEANS 


IABBAGE,  CELERY.  SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES,  BRUS- 
J  SELS  SPROUTS  AND  CELERIAC, best  variety  flue  plants 
1  per  1,000;  10,000  for*7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL, PA 

IABBAGE  PLANTS- Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Larue  Am.  Drum- 
j  head  15c  per  100;  *1.00  nor  1000;  5000  for  $-1.50; 
0,000  for  $8.00.  B.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

)NE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  I°eeaa^ 

LEVITT'S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
latalog-ue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  AthenU,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA  SOIL  FOR  INOCULATION 

E.  T.  GILL,  Haddon  Farms,  Iladdonfiold,  N.  J. 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees  Free  Catalogue 

SALESMEN  WANTED 
Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 

ari  rny  —  best  varieties.  Fun  count 
UULCn  I  of  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODI),  Doylestowii,  Henna. 
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A  FROSTY  JUNE. 

Accounts  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  need 
for  a  heater  in  the  orchards  to  keep 
away  frost  induces  me  to  tell  our  experi¬ 
ence.  Living  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
only  15  miles  from  the  city  of  Montreal, 
it  has  been  the  rule  of  a  long  lifetime 
of  gardening  to  plant  out  tender  seed¬ 
lings  of  vegetables  or  flowers  on  the  24th 
of  May,  known  to  all  loyal  Canadians 
as  the  "Queen’s  birthday.”  After  this  it 
was  supposed  to  be  safe  to  set  out  one’s 
choicest  treasures.  But  the  night  of  the 
third  of  June  this  year  there  was  a  frost 
tempered  by  a  breeze,  and  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  was  looked  forward  to 
with  some  anxiety,  as  the  wind  died 
away,  stars  came  out,  and  a  thermometer 
placed  on  the  grass  registered  28°,  then 
dropped  to  24°  for  a  while  after  sunset. 
A  field  of  tomatoes  raised  in  hotbeds  till 
they  were  in  flower,  and  cherished  with 
much  care  during  frosty  weather,  had 
been  set  out  two  days  before,  and  were 
in  full  bloom.  The  two  owners  of  the 
field  decided  to  start  bonfires,  which 
was  practicable,  being  away  from  any 
building,  and  cartloads  of  straw  with 
damp  grass  on  top  sent  warm  smoke 
over  the  plants,  and  kept  away  the  frost. 
Midnight  passed,  but  as  fate  would  have 
it,  at  half-past  two  (it  was  Sunday  by 
that  time)  the  wind  veered  round  from 
north  to  west,  and  began  to  blow  in  the 
opposite  direction,  which  necessitated 
changing  the  tires,  rapidly,  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  field,  and  all  the  work- 
had  to  be  done  over  again.  It  was  dreary 
work  but  not  hopeless,  and  perseverance 
conquers  many  obstacles,  so  with  the 
first  streak  of  dawn  the  frost  disap¬ 
peared  and  the  tomatoes  were  saved,  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  the  frost-fighters 
to  have  neighbors  come  to  purchase  new 
plants  the  next  day,  who  had  slept  peace¬ 
ably  through  the  frosty  night,  unmindful 
of  results.  annie  l.  jack. 

Canada. 


Killing  Brush. 

If.  Ii.  C.,  Middleport,  O. — I  have  quite  a 
lot  of  brush  on  my  farm,  and  I  would  like 
(some  one  to  tell  me  when  the  best  time  is  to 
peel  It  to  kill  both  top  and  root.  The  brush 
consists  of  elm,  papnw,  locust  and  sugar. 

I  want  to  sot  out  to  orchard  next  Spring. 
Sprouts  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 

and  expense. 

Ans. — The  writer  has  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  trying  to  eradicate 
wild  growths  from  fields  and  fence-rows 
in  the  hilly  part  of  our  State,  and  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  this  a  problem 
of  no  small  concern.  Our  best  success 
has  come  from  cutting  or  grubbing  in 
August.  At  this  season  the  strong  im¬ 
pulse  of  growth  characteristic  of  Spring 
is  ebbing,  yet  the  plant  is  in  the  high 
tide  of  foliage,  and  not  yet  nearing  ma¬ 
turity  of  wood  growth.  In  short,  at 
this  season  one  can  bring  about  the 
greatest  possible  shock  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant  by  cutting  or  up-rooting. 
Even  the  best  one  can  do  the  more  the 
persistent  sprouting  species  will  give 
trouble.  The  only  course  is  clip  off  the 
young  growth  time  after  time  just  as 
soon  after  it  appears  as  can  be  done. 
If  the  ground  can  be  made  sufficiently 
smooth  and  clear  that  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  will  readily  run  over  it  the  work 
will  not  be  so  slow  as  where  hand  work 
only  can  he  done.  f.  h.  bali.ou. 

“Buffalo  Clover”  in  New  York. 

Reader,  Rem  York. — Can  you  toll  me 
what  to  do  to  got  rid  of  Buffalo  clover? 
It  is  destroying  our  fields. 

Ans. — I  have  found  out  that  the 
orange  hawkweed,  commonly  known  as 
paint  brush,  is  sometimes  known  as 
Buffalo  clover.  The  method  of  control¬ 
ling  this  is  to  plow  the  land  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  crops  for  two  or  three  years,  after 
which  the  land  may  be  seeded.  It  may 
be  controlled  in  rough  unplowable  land 
by  the  application  of  10  tons  of  stable 
manure  per  acre.  This  does  not  kill  the 
weed,  as  some  say,  but  encourages  grass 
and  other  useful  plants  to  grow  in  its 
place.  This  weed  has  come  to  stay.  Our 
only  hope  is  in  growing  something  else 
to  take  its  place.  paul,  j.  white. 


Blight  or  Sunscald. 

M.  IJ..  Water r Het ,  Mich. — I  have  two 
young  apple  orchards,  1800  trees,  seven 
years  old,  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Alexander  and 
Gideon.  Some  of  the  trees  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  bark  blight  during  the  last  of 
July  and  August.  The  bark  became  dead  in 
spots  on  the  body  in  different  sizes  and 
places,  from  the  ground  to  *the  main  limbs, 
all  the  way  around  on  some,  killing  them. 
The  ground  is  high  gravel  loam,  rolling, 
good  orchard  land.  All  varieties  are  af¬ 
fected  about  the  same.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  I  noticed  the  ragweed  blighted  sudden¬ 
ly.  killing  every  plant  for  20  or  30  feet 
along  the  road  by  the  orchard,  but  last 
year  it  crossed  six  rows  of  nursery  stock 
( cherries  i ,  sweeping  a  path  about  eight  feet 
wide  and  into  the  first  row  of  apple  trees, 
f  have  dewberries  on  wires  in  this  orchard. 
It  killed  almost  every  tree  (Hi)  and  most 
of  the  dewberries  in  the  row.  Now  I  find 
half  a  row  badly  affected  in  the  same  way 
in  the  other  orchard  (Gideon).  It  seems  to 
run  in  lino  of  cultivation  which  is  with  the 
flow  of  surface  water.  Would  it  be  safe  to 
cover  the  affected  bodies  with  a  coat  of 
lime  sulphur  put  on  with  a  brush  and 
wrapped  with  burlap  to  keep  it  from 
spreading?  Some  of  them  are  healing  nice¬ 
ly  under  the  dead  places,  but  I  am  afraid 
of  consequences  later.  I  showed  it  to  our 
State  nursery  inspector  last  Fall,  but  he 
could  not  give  me  any  Information.  lie 
said  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  I  have 
dug  out  the  dead  trees. 

Ans. — Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  authoritative  decision  at  so  long 
a  range  in  the  absence  of  specimens.  In 
my  judgment,  however,  the  primary 
trouble  with  Mr.  Daly’s  trees  is  either 
sun-scorch  or  the  so-called  scald.  Sun- 
scorch  may  come  from  extreme  heat  in 
midsummer.  The  typical  scald,  which 
is  much  more  common  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  is  the  result  of  the  warm¬ 
ing  up  of  the  bark  on  the  south  side  of 
the  trees  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring, 
so  that  the  sap  starts  unusually  early 
and  subsequent  freezes  kill  the  soft  tis¬ 
sues.  This  occurs  especially  on  the 
south  side  of  the  trees.  Fire  blight  or 
other  parasitic  organisms  may  then  en¬ 
large  the  dead  areas  even  to  the  extent 
of  girdling  the  trunks.  From  what 
your  correspondent  says,  I  imagine  this 
has  occurred  in  his  orchard.  The  rem¬ 
edy  lies  in  first  taking  measures  for 
shading  the  trunks  or  (in  starting  an 
orchard)  by  low-heading  the  trees  so 
as  to  lessen  the  injuries  from  scald,  and 
in  the  second  place  keeping  the  fire 
blight  out  of  the  orchard. 

Wisconsin.  b.  R.  Jones. 

Frost  Protection. — In  reply  to  R.  S. 
B.,  West  Virginia,  page  660,  some  years 
ago  we  had  a  heavy  frost,  killing  early 
garden  truck.  One  man  had  potatoes 
up  eight  inches  high.  The  frost  was 
expected,  and  people  were  out  early  next 
morning  viewing  the  damage.  The  man 
who  had  the  potatoes  was  out  cutting 
those  potato  tops  back  to  the  ground, 
while  others  were  lamenting,  and  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  man  busy  cutting  off  those 
tops.  Soon  the  laugh  was  on  the  other 
side,  as  those  potatoes  sprouted  and 
grew,  and  made  a  good  top,  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  the  frost  or  cutting. 
The  man  claimed  the  tops  would  have  to 
be  cut  before  they  blackened  and  dropped 
to  the  ground.  1  certainly  will  try  the 
above  if  ever  I  have  an  occasion  to. 

Shohola,  Pa.  j.  m. 

Frozen  Potato  Plants.-  a  reader,  page 
•Rio.  wishes  to  know  about  frozen  potato 
plants.  Some  years  ago  I  planted  nearly 
two  acres  in  April,  several  varieties,  and  all 
go>  seed  except  some  Early  Rose,  which 
had  been  sprouted  once  before  planting. 
About  a  half  acre  was  not  planted  until  in 
May,  the  seed  not  being  received  until  that 
time.  When  the  April  planted  bit  wen; 
about  six  or  eight  inches  high  a  heavy  frost 
killed  them  all  to  the  ground,  the  later 
pla  ted  ones  not  yet  being  up.  Three  or 
four  weeks  later  no  difference  could  be  no¬ 
ticed  in  early  and  late  plantings,  except 
in  the  Early  Rose,  which  were  a  poor 
stand,  being  the  third  set  of  sprouts  from 
the  same  seed,  and  at  digging  time  the  early 
planted  yielded  as  well  as  those  that  had 
not  been  frozen.  On  another  occasion  I 
planted  a  small  area  with  a  very  choice  and 
expensive  new  variety,  in  rows  running  east 
and  west,  with  a  high,  tight  board  fence  at 
east  end  of  rows.  One  morning  when  po¬ 
tatoes  were  10  or  more  inches  high  I  found 
them  covered  with  frost.  I  pumped  water 
from  the  well  and  sprinkled  them  before  tin- 
sun  touched  them,  the  drops  of  water  turn¬ 
ing  to  ice  on  the  vines,  but  they  were  unin¬ 
jured.  except  the  top  of  one  tali' vine  at  west 
end  of  row  that  the  sun  touched  before  I 
gave  him  his  bath.  This  t ip  was  killed  just 
as  far  down  as  sun  had  hit  it.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  saved  tender  plants  from  frost  in 
this  way.  k.  i*.  kobinson. 

Connecticut. 


DAILY 
OUTPUT 
17,500 
8BLS. 

ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


Success,  Jr. 
Potato  Digger 

V on  will  make  more  money  from  this 
season's  potato  crop  by  lining  the  Sue-  | 
cess,  Jr.  Potato  Digger.  You  get  more 
potatoes  and  they  will  be  in  better  con¬ 
dition— not  bruised  or  scraped  or  cut. 
The  Success,  Jr.  digger  is  strong,  light, 
durable,  cheap.  Saves  hours  or  bard 
work.  Means  a  net  profit  of  16c  per 
bushel.  Those  who  grow  morn  than  3 
acres  need  the  FarqunarO.  K.  Elevator 
Digger  dial  lock’s  Patents).  Our  new 
48-page  Catalog  of  Farm  Machinery 
pictures  and  describes  both  diggers,  j 
Send  a  postal  now,  and  Investigate. 

«.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  LTD.,  BOX  601,  TORN.  PA. 


-VRA  t>c 

M.  I.  F.  CO. 
ZINC  COATED 

AR* 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

Iji  lasn,  .Mr.  M.  P.  Hunting,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  shin¬ 
gled  his  store  with  nine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  /one 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  1909,  just  29  yi*ars  later, 
he  reshingled,  The  nai1n  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on i  the 
day  they  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails.  . 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  wc  made  then. 

WHY  PUT  10-YKAlt  NAILS  IN  80-YKAR  SHINGLES! 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


AGRICULTURE 

Our  Tile 
Last  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 
glazed.  Made  of 
best  Ohio  Clay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots.  Also, 
manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURC,  PA. 


BEST  MILL  EVER  MADE 


Will  make  table  meal  whole  wheat  flour  for 
bread,  crack  corn  for  poultry,  will  grind 
oats, barley,  ryo  and  all  kindBof  grain. 


Equipped  With  Automatic  Sieve 

furnished  on  a  box  base,  ono  end  of 
which  will  receive  tho  meal  and  the 
other  tiro  coarso  parts  and  tho  hulls 
of  grain.  One  to  four  horse  |K>wcr. 
.lust  tho  mill  you  have  been  looking  for. 
You  won't  make  any  mistake  in  buying. 
Wo  furnish  Iwo  different  mesh  siovos  and  an  extra  sot  of  burrs 
with  each  mill.  Writo  for  catalog  and  information. 

Duplox  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3%  Springfield,  Ohio 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay  Presses 


Always  reliable.  Wonderfully  durable. 
Highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship. 
Latest  improvements.  Holds  record  for 
neat  work,  capacity  and  speed,  even  with 
limited  power.  Presses  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  baling.  Free  catalogue  describes 
entire  line.— Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS.  69  Tivoli  St..  Albany.  N  Y. 


©AIN 


BELT  POWER  Hay  Presses 

Will  Make  Most  Money  for  You 


BIGGEST  CAPACITY 

Daln  Presses  make  biggest  number  of  perfect 
bales  per  hour.  As  plunger  is  returning  from  each 
stroke  the  Daln  Automatic  Condenser  Hopper  opens 
to  twice  its  former  size,  giving  double  feed  space 
so  that  large  charges  can  be  made. 

Dependable  Construction 

Like  all  Dain  tools,  the  Dain  Belt  Power  Press  is 
carefully  built  of  highest  grade  materials  through¬ 
out.  No  weak  points  In  the  pitman.  It  is  operated 
between  a  double  gear  and  Is  steady  and  easy  run¬ 
ning.  Plunger  is  all  iron  and  steel  and  Is  always 
true.  Wood  plungers  swell  and  stick  when  damp, 
and  shrink  111  dry  weather.  Heavy  gears  give  grout 
reserve  strength  to  the  Dain  Press.  Friction  clutch 
permits  almost  instant  stopping.  Baling  ease  is 
made  extra  strong  to  stand  ter ri tile  strain. 


NEATEST  BALES 

The  properly  placed  top  tension,  together  with 
tho  Dain  tucker  by  which  each  feed  is  neatly 
folded,  produces  smooth,  square-ended  bales, 
which  pack  closely  and  command  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  Dain  Press  owners  ulwuys  have  lots 
of  work  ahead.  If  you  think  of  buying  a  [tress 
this  season,  get  our  big  catalogue  first.  It  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  the  complete  Great  Dain 
IJno  of  llelt  and  Horse  Huy  Presses.  A  postal 
request  will  bring  it.  _  ^  MFG 

COMPANY 


802  Vine  St. 
Ottumwa,  la. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride  and  ex¬ 
hibit  a  9ample  1910  Model  “Rancor”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every¬ 
where  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  HEOUIKED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  m  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS’  EKliE  TRIAL,  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  mUCIOTnDV  DDIPCC  Wefumlsh  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
LUn  lAu  I  Uni  rllluto  at  onesmall  profit  abovcactual  factory  cost.  You  save ijioto  $35 
middlemen’s  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  olfactory  prices  and  remarkable  special  oj/er. 
vnn  111  1 1  I  DC  ICTfltllCUCn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  UU  IT  ILL  DC  nO  I  UNIOnCU  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  BlCYCIA'l  Die  A  I.  Tilts,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received.  M  I1B 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  outat  once, at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDED  PH  NOTED  DDK  If  C  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
|  IHCOd  uUAO  I  Cll  DnASVC  and  evcrytliingin  the  bicycle  lineatlinlf  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Larsre  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  W rlto  It  now. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept. 


C  80, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  1  “BOSS  99  POTATO 


Has  nev¬ 
er  been 
beaten  in 
trials. 

We  can 
f  u  r  n  isli 
tes  timo- 
nials,  on 
req  nest, 
from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
Write  for  cat¬ 
alog,  prices, &e. 


This  Ma¬ 
chine  is 
not  a  new 
thing,  but 
li  a  s  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all 
Conditions,  and  pronounced 
— ns  its  name  implies — rhe  ItOss  OF 
AI.I,  HlbfiERS,  and  to-day  is  in  use 
by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weighs  about  600  pounds,  and 
is  easily  handled  by  TWO  llOltNES. 
It  is  so  adjusted  timt  the  operator  eon 
dig  every  row  and  deliver  them  on  ono 
side  of  the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  It 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side  hill  as  well 
as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the 
tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It  is  made 
strong,  durable,  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Corning,  N.Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Big  Strawberries. — The  plant  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  first  page  is  a  fair  sample 
of  several  thousand  of  our  Marshalls. 
We  could  easily  have  selected  larger 
plants.  The  peach  basket  and  the  tape 
measure  will  show  the  size  exactly.  This 
plant  was  dug  after  fruiting  on  July  6. 
It  was  set  out  as  a  layer  plant  in  April, 
1909,  and  stood  with  others  18  x'24  inches 
apart.  With  a  good  season  it  would  have 
given  about  three  pints  of  berries,  but  the 
last  frost  killed  some  of  the  blooms  and 
the  continued  rains  rotted  many  berries. 
You  can  imagine  what  would  happen  if 
such  plants  were  set  one  foot  or  even  18 
inches  apart  each  way.  This  heavy 
foliage  held  the  moisture  around  the  ber¬ 
ries  just  when  it  was  not  needed. 

On  July  7  we  took  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  and  ran  oyer  the  field,  clipping  off 
as  much  of  this  top  as  possible.  Fig. 
314  shows  this  same  plant  with  the  top 
cut  off.  If  I  could  I  would  have  every 
plant  in  the  field  handled  like  this,  but  in 
field  culture  and  when  clipping  with  the 
mower  this  is  not  possible.  Some  of  the 
lower  stems  are  not  cut  off,  as  they  trail 
on  the  ground.  In  a  small  garden  patch 
I  would  clip  off  the  top  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  A  beginner  would  find  it  hard 
to  cut  off  these  great  plants  and  clip 
them  back  to  the  roots.  He  would  feel 
about  like  the  nurseryman  who  once  said 
with  some  impatience — “Why  do  planters 
call  for  a  large  tree  and  then  go  and 
cut  it  all  away  before  planting?”  The 
essential  for  next  year’s  crop  is  not  the 
foliage  of  this  year,  but  the  crown  and 
the  root.  I  have  demonstrated  to  our 
full  satisfaction  that  we  cannot  get  a 
satisfactory  new  top  or  a  full  set  of 
fruit  buds  for  next  year  if  we  let  the 
old  top  remain.  New  stems  and  leaves 
will  grow  up  among  the  old  ones,  but 
these  are  never  as  strong  and  vigorous 
as  when  they  can  grow  by  themselves 
without  any  restriction.  The  clipped  tops 
and  the  root  shown  at  Fig.  314  will,  if 
well  fed  and  cultivated,  grow  another 
top  for  next  year  as  large  as  the  one 
shown,  and  this  would  be  impossible  if 
this  old  top  were  left.  It  is  somewhat 
the  same  principle  as  pruning  a  tree  to 
induce  a  new  growth  when  the  limbs  are 
cut.  Nature  starts  in  to  repair  damages, 
and  being  naturally  prodigal  of  such 
growth,  she  gives  five  or  six  times  as 
much  wood  as  is  actually  needed.  We 
start  our  cultivation  as  soon  as  the 
clipped  tops  have  dried,  working  up  and 
down  between  the  rows.  Then  the  hoes 
are  used  to  clean  between  the  plants. 
The  fertilizer  can  be  put  on  in  late  July 
or  early  August  to  stimulate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fruit  buds.  It  may  be  asked 
by  some  readers  what  we  want  of  such 
big  plants.  The  Marshall  variety  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  to  hill  culture.  Its 
habit  is  to  develop  a  large,  well-spread 
plant,  and  the  berries  must  have  air  and 
sunshine  in  order  to  develop  properly. 
This  is  why  it  fails  in  matted  rows,  or 
on  light  and  poor  land.  If  we  are  to 
grow  it  at  all  it  is  better  to  put  the  plants 
or  hills  wide  apart,  and  grow  them  to 
full  size. 

Oats  and  Peas. — The  last  of  this  crop 
went  into  the  barn  July  9.  It  might  have 
stood  a  little  longer,  but  we  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  dry  weather  and  cut  while 
most  of  the  oats  were  soft  and  milky. 
We  have  kept  a  record  of  this  crop,  and 
I  now  repeat  the  figures,  since  we  have 
the  total.  For  cutting  and  hauling  in  we 
spent  about  10  hours  of  horses  and  men, 
or  $4.  Raking,  forking  over  and  loading 
meant  10  hours  of  man  or  $2,  and  three 
of  single  horse  at  10  cents  or  30  cents. 


Seed  oats  . 6.25 

Seed  peas  .  5.00 

Labor  at  seeding .  7.80 

Fertilizer  . 6.00 

Harvesting  .  6.30 


$31.35 

We  cut  the  crop  as  we  would  any  other 
hay.  It  lay  over  night  and  the  next  af¬ 
ternoon  was  raked  up  and  cocked.  The 


next  morning  it  was  opened  out  with 
forks  and  hauled  in  during  the  afternoon. 
We  put  it  on  top  of  one  of  the  mows  in 
order  to  feed  it  out  first  while  the  horses 
are  at  hard  work.  The  peas  did  not 
make  a  full  growth,  and  the  mixture  is 
about  two-thirds  oats.  We  have  no 
scales  for  accurate  weighing,  but  our  es¬ 
timate  is  about  3/4  tons  of  dry  hay.  Such 
fodder  would  not  sell  for  over  $15  a  ton 
here,  though  for  actual  feeding  I  consid¬ 
er  it  worth  as  much  as  Timothy.  This 
land  cost  me  $200  an  acre.  If  we  add 
the  interest  and  the  taxes,  there  is  not  a 
very  wide  margin,  but  yet  a  small  profit 
on  this  crop. 

Farm  Notes. — Where  is  this  man  who 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  talking  about  wet 
weather?  Let  him  stand  up  and  tell 
honestly  what  he  found  on  his  farm  on 
July  9.  The  soil  was  as  dry  as  a  bone. 
The  cultivators  have  kept  the  corn  grow¬ 
ing,  but  we  need  rain  before  we  can  plant 
the  cabbage.  The  weather  report  has 
indicated  “Probable  showers”  several 


The  KNOX 
Rotary  Plow 


Does  Greatest  Amount  Of  Work  With  Least  Help . 

Especially  adapted  to  stony  and  stubble 
land.  Only  successful  working  plow 
on  marsliy  land.  Unequalled  on  clay 
soil  and  for  breaking  sod  after  haying. 


times,  but  they  have  not  gone  beyond 
probabilities.  Now  we  need  water.  Rye 
harvest  is  giving  us  a  little  trouble.  I 
sowed  this  rye  last  Fall  in  order  to  have 
the  ground  covered  with  some  living 
crop.  The  plan  was  to  cut  it  for  hay 
when  in  bloom,  but  at  that  time  the 
floods  of  rain  put  haymaking  out  of  the 
question.  I  think  now  we  would  have 
done  better  to  cut  the  rye  and  let  it  lie 
under  the  trees,  but  I  let  it  go  to  grain. 
Now  we  are  up  against  the  problem  of 
cutting  it.  There  is  small  chance  for  a 
reaper  to  work  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
and  many  of  the  fields  are  too  rough  for 
a  reaper  anyway.  It  was  therefore  a  case 
of  cradling  the  grain,  and  not  one  of  us 
knew  how  to  use  a  cradle  to  advantage. 
Add  to  all  this  the  fierce  heat  which  beat 
down  into  the  fields,  and  the  fact  that 
our  wind-breaks  kept  the  air  from  cir¬ 
culating  and  you  can  imagine  the  merry 
Hope  Farm  harvesters  at  work.  To  com¬ 
plicate  things  a  rank  growth  of  clover 
has  sprung  up  among  the  rye,  which 
made  cradling  about  as  hard  a  job  as 
prize-fighting.  And  yet  that  clover  was 
about  the  most  promising  thing  on  the 
farm,  for  we  worked  for  years  to  get  it 
started,  and  only  succeeded  last  Fall 
when  we  put  on  lime.  Rye  straw  at  $20 
per  ton  is  worth  sweating  for,  but  1  fear 
your  expert  grain  farmers  would  smile 
if  I  told  all  the  makeshifts  we  finally 
adopted  to  get  that  rye  into  some  sort 
of  bundles.  .  .  .  One  of  the  oldest 
Hope  Farmers  could  feel  satisfied  with 
his  week’s  work,  and  that  was  Jerry,  the 
veteran  old  horse.  He  had  dragged  a 
cultivator  through  the  corn  day  after 
day.  I  started  with  him  July  4.  Mother 
and  the  girls  were  busy  fixing  the  picnic 
dinner,  so  I  was  delegated  to  see  that 
the  baby  did  not  burn  things  down  with 
his  firecrackers.  I  took  him  up  the  lane 
by  the  brook,  and  while  he  celebrated 
gloriously  I  worked  old  Jerry  up  and 
down  the  sweet  corn.  The  boy  got  into 
some  trouble  with  his  “punk,”  and  I  was 
called  into  service.  I  would  not  have 
done  it  for  any  other  person  on  the 
farm,  but  little  redhead  has  a  powerful 
argument,  and  I  left  old  Jerry  in  the 
field  and  jumped  the  brook  for  action. 
It  was  a  very  small  firecracker,  but  there 
are  great  possibilities  wrapped  up  in 
some  small  packages.  This  one  let  off  a 
roar  like  a  gun,  and  while  the  child 
shouted  with  delight,  old  Jerry  put  up 
his  head  with  a  snort  and  started  on 
the  run  across  the  field.  That  cultiva¬ 
tor  went  jumping  and  flying,  and  every 
time  it  hit  the  ground  it  seemed  to  gouge 
out  a  hill  of  corn!  Jerry  looks  as  if  he 
might  have  carried  a  soldier  through  the 
Mexican  War,  and  yet  here  he  was  rac¬ 
ing  at  a  firecracker.  And  he  kept  up 
Iris  patriotic  service  all  through  the 
week,  pulling  that  cultivator  along  the 
corn  rows  as  if  there  were  firecrackers 
on  it.  He  kept  Jack  on  the  trot  behind 
him.  A  Fourth  of  July  celebration  un¬ 
fits  most  men  for  labor,  but  here  was 
old  Jerry  carrying  ’the  spirit  of  ’76  into 
his  daily  task  like  60.  There  is  need  of 
it,  for  with  the  return  of  hot  weather 
the  weeds  come  upon  us  like  a  great 
army,  and  there  are  50  things  to  do  at 
once.  The  nice  point  is  to  know  which 
49  to  let  go  at  the  moment.  One  thing 
which  makes  the  future  more  hopeful 
is  the  fact  that  Astrachan  apples  are 
ripe.  After  them  will  come  Porter, 
Nyack  Pippin  and  the  long  list  With  a 
pan  of  baked  apples  always  on  tap  one 
cap  stand  many  things  which  otherwise 
might  make  him  give  way.  Apple  time 
is  good  time.  h.  w.  c. 


For  prices  and  further  particulars  write 

The  Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  l\l.  Y. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

The  Best  as  well  as  the  Cheapest  Source  of  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime,  for 
Wheat  and  Other  Fall  Cereals,  Gr r-  ,  Clover,  and  Alfalfa. 


ONLY  BY  BUYING 
PHATE  POWDER 
TRADE  MARK  CAN 
GET  THE  GENUINE 
MATERIAL. 


THOMAS  PHOS- 
BEARING  THIS 
Ifl]  YOU  BE  SURE  TO 
0/  UNADULTERATED 


ALFALFA  SEEDING  TIME  IS  ABOUT  AUGUST  15TH. 

THE  BEST  TIME  TO  SEED  TO  GRASS  FOR  PERMANENT  MOWINGS  IS  THE  LAST  OF  AUGUST  OR  FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  SUPPLY  NOW 

Our  special  bookie!,  “  Fall  Cereals  and  Forage  Crops,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  Net^York^cS 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 

(We  ship  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  from  New  York,  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast,  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Old  Forge,  Pa.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Savannah,  Ga.  and  Charleston,  S.  C.) 


May  we  assist  you  in  getting 
a  successful  start  on  that  crop 
of  alfalfa  which  you  are  hoping 
to  raise  this  year  ? 

If  your  soil  is  sour , 

you  cannot  possibly  raise  alfalfa 
without  a  thorough  applicatton  of  lime  in  some  form. 

What  form  will  you  use  ?  Our  marble  limestone,  ground  to  80- 
mesh,  is  the  ideal  form  of  lime  for  most  soils.  Is  approved  by  all  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  We  can  also  supply  you  with  burned  lime  if  you  prefer. 
Now  is  the  time  for  making  this  attempt  and  you  should  arrange  for  your 
supply  of  lime  at  once.  Write  for  our  circulars  explaining  why,  when  and 
how  to  use  it. 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY ,  Danbury,  Conn . 


BARREL  BASKETS 


Better  and  Cheaper  than  Barrels  or  Boxes  ^-barrel  baskets 


PEACH  CARRIERS 


THE  No.  34  BRACED 
BASKETS 

are  3  to  the  Barrel  and  are 
coming  into  general  use  for 
shipping  Fruit  and  produce 
of  all  kinds. 

THE  SCANT  V2  BARREL 
SIZE  BASKETS 

are  used  for  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Apples.  Onions,  Cauliflower, 
Peas,  Beans,  etc. 

CARLOAD  ORDERS 
SHIPPED  DIRECT 
FROM  MILL 


Best  Fruit  brings  more  money  when 
packed  in  these  crates.— Commission 
merchants  advise  using  this  style 
package  for  good  fruit. 


LESS  CARLOAD  OR-  Diameter  on  top  16  inches 
DERS  SHIPPED  FROM  Diameter  on  bottom  10  in- 

NEW  YORK.  Depthf,  inches 


COLES  &  COMPANY,  109  G  111  Warren  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  3751  Cortlandt  Established  1884 


1910. 
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Ruralisms 


TREE  SEEDS;  RAPE;  BEE  PASTURE. 

IF.  IF.  P.,  Tohawanda,  Neb. — 1.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  treat  the  following  tree  seeds 
before  planting,  and  should  they  be  planted 
in  the  Spring  or  Fall?  Blueberry;  bass¬ 
wood  ;  tulip  tree ;  how  seeds  should  then  be 
planted?  2.  Where  can  I  get  seeds  of 
Brassica  rape?  What  time  should  it  be 
sown?  3.  What  can  I  sow  for  bee  pasture  to 
provide  honey  the  same  year  as  sown? 

Ans. — 1.  Basswood  seeds  should  be 
stratified  or  mixed  with  slightly  moist 
sand  as  soon  as  ripe,  stored  in  boxes  or 
pots  in  a  shed  or  cellar  with  protection 
from  mice  and  sown  in  early  Spring  in 
well-prepared  seed  beds  or  frames,  cov¬ 
ering  the  seeds  with  not  more  than  an 
inch  of  sand  or  light  soil.  Tulip  tree 
seeds  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to 
secure  seeds  from  near  the  western 
limits  of  the  species,  as  eastern  seeds 
are  often  defective.  If  by  blueberry  is 
meant  the  huckleberry  (Vaccinium  or 
Gaylussacia)  of  the  Eastern  States,  the 
seeds  are  best  sown  in  sour,  peaty  soil 
made  loose  by  admixture  of  fine  sand  in 
pots,  boxes  or  frames,  under  partial 
shade.  Unless  the  soil  is  perceptibly 
acid  little  success  can  be  expected. 

2.  Rape  seeds  may  be  had  from  the 
Griswold  Seed  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
other  large  seed  houses  in  the  Middle 
West. 

3.  Yellow  Sweet  clover,  Melilotus 
officinalis,  would  likely  be  the  best  an¬ 
nual  bee  forage  plant  for  your  locality, 
but  the  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in 
Spring  in  well-prepared  soil  of  rather 
dry  texture.  Common  buckwheat  is  ex¬ 
tensively  sown  for  bee  pasture  in  the 
Middle  States.  The  flowering  time  is 
brief,  but  furnishes  much  nectar  of  fair 
quality  while  it  lasts.  Buckwheat  may 
be  sown  any  time  during  Summer  when 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil. 

FRUIT  ON  A  ROSE  BUSH. 

The  Seattle  Sunday  Times  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “A  horticulturist  of  California, 
where  horticulturists  are  habitually  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  nature  and  seek  to  befuddle  her, 
has  so  confused  the  rose  hush  that  it  has 
dropped  to  the  unesthetic  level  of  the  pea 
vine  and  the  muskmelon.  A  climbing  rose 
at  Berkeley  has  produced  an  edible  fruit, 
simulating  the  flavor  of  the  pineapple,  allied 
to  the  loganberry  which  it  will  in  course  of 
time,  we  are  told,  supplant.  It  is  assumed 
this  fruit  is  as  free  from  thorns  as  the  mod¬ 
ern,  familiar  kitchen  brand  of  codfish  is 
free  from  hones,  and  perhaps  more  so ;  that 
it  is  not  a  prey  to  the  homely  and  deter¬ 
mined  rose  hug ;  that  its  similarity  to  the 
pineapple  does  not  extend  to  its  oppressive 
taxation  of  the  human  digestion.” 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Berke¬ 
ley  fruiting  rose  except  the  write-up  in 
Seattle  Sunday  Times,  a  clipping  of 
which  you  print,  but  judge  it  is  but 
one  of  the  usual  Summer  crop  of  horti¬ 
cultural  fakes. 

Many  rose  species  produce  fruits  of 
limited  edibility.  Heps  of  the  sweet 
brier  and  European  dog  rose  have  for 
ages  been  used  for  conserves,  and  later 
the  large  showy  fruits  of  Rosa  rugosa 
have  been  utilized  for  similar  purposes. 
When  cooked  with  sugar  the  flavor  is 
quite  agreeable  to  many.  Some  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  roses,  such  as  R.  Nut- 
kana,  bear  large  fleshy  heps,  occasion¬ 
ally  used  for  sweetmeats.  Rosa  gigan- 
tea,  the  great  climbing  Burma  rose,  bears 
fruits  as  large  as  crab-apples  with  flesh 
of  tolerably  pleasant  flavor.  This  spe¬ 
cies  is  sparingly  grown  in  California, 
and  may  furnish  the  foundation  of  the 
Seattle  newspaper  yarn.  The  rose  hep  or 
berry  is  a  hollow,  fleshy  receptacle  or 
torus  containing  the  bony  seeds  or  true 
fruits,  the  inside  surface  being  lined 
with  sharp  and  rather  stiff  hairs  or 
spicules,  which  must  carefully  be 
scraped  out  when  the  heps  are  used  for 
conserves.  These  irritating  spicules  are 
the  greatest  drawback  to  the  culinary 
use  of  rose  fruits.  They  may  possibly 
be  reduced  or  eliminated  in  the  course 
of  extended  breeding  experiments.  If 
the  Berkeley  originator  has  accom¬ 
plished  this  his  product  may  be  worthy 
of  trial.  W.  v.  F. 


Color  of  Banana  Apple. 

R.  L.,  Idleicild,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  color 
of  the  Banana  apple  when  about  the  size  of 
a  small  egg?  I  bought  some  trees  three 
years  ago  which  have  some  fruit  on  them, 
and  am  anxious  to  find  out  if  they  are  true 
to  name. 

Ans. — The  color  of  the  Banana  apple 
when  fully  ripe  is  yellowish  with  a  red 
cheek.  When  they  are  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  the  color  is  green  and  the  blush  may 
be  seen  in  some  cases.  But  there  is  no 
striping  in  any  case.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  stir  in  the  apple  world  about  this 
apple,  and  some  fancy  boxes  from  the 
Far  West  have  been  sold  at  fabulous 
prices.  The  beautiful,  waxen  color  ..ith 
the  lovely  tinted  red  cheeks  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  big  prices  obtained,  but  the 
quality,  although  very  good,  never 
seemed  to  me  to  warrant  them. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Producing  Fine  Strawberries. 

C.  T.  IF.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Must  straw¬ 
berries  grown  in  this  section  where  our 
ground  is  a  trifle  heavy  have  a  rich  soil 
to  bring  them  to  perfection  for  home  use? 
Growers  around  here  treat  their  soil  only 
to  fair  condition,  hut  I  wish  to  find  out 
how  to  produce  fruit  that  is  at  least  fair 
in  size  but  very  sweet,  of  fine  flavor  and 
numerous  to  flic  plant. 

Ans. — Some  varieties  of  strawberries 
do  well  on  light  soil,  but  in  general 
this  fruit  will  do  best  on  a  rich  loam. 
The  great  object  is  to  have  the  soil  mel¬ 
low  and  well  filled  with  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter.  For  most  varieties  we  should  avoid 
a  very  rich  soil  and  would  not  use  too 
much  stable  manure,  as  nitrogen  in  ex¬ 
cess  drives  the  plant  to  vine  and  soft¬ 
ens  the  berry  crop.  We  would  rather 
have  a  medium  soil  well  filled  with 
vegetable  matter  and  then  use  a  fertil¬ 
izer  with  not  over  two  per  cent  nitrogen, 
but  high  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Potash  seems  to  determine  the  quality 
and  firmness  of  the  fruit. 

The  Culture  of  Dewberries. 

R.  R.,  Louisville,  Iiy. — Will  you  give  me 
the  following  information  in  regard  to  the 
culture,  etc.,  of  the  dewberry?  IIow  does 
it  propagate,  by  shoots  or  stolons?  If  by 
stolons  does  it  root  by  the  tip,  or  does  it 
root  by  the  joints  like  the  grape  and  straw¬ 
berry?  When  is  the  time  for  it  to  begin 
taking  root?  The  vine  seems  to  prefer  to 
run  on  the  ground.  Will  it  do  well  if 
trained  on  a  trellis?  Wherein  does  the 
dewberry  differ  from  the  blackberry? 

Ans.— The  dewberry  that  is  cultivated 
is  a  species  of  the  blackberry  or  Rubus 
family,  and  is  botanically  Rubus  Cana- 
dense.  There  is  another  species  of  trail¬ 
ing  blackberry  in  the  South  known  as 
Rubus  trivialis.  It  is  smaller  in  berry 
than  the  Canadense.  The  best  known 
variety  of  the  dewberry  is  the  Lucretia, 
and  this  is  the  variety  mainly  grown 
for  market.  It  is  propagated  just  as  the 
blackcap  raspberries  are,  by  burying  the 
tips  of  the  canes  of  the  present  season. 
In  North  Carolina,  where  Lucretia  is 
largely  grown  for  market,  the  practice 
is  to  let  the  young  canes  run  along  the 
rows  during  the  growing  season  and  the 
next  Spring,  when  they  are  to  fruit, 
they  are  tied  up  to  stakes.  Some  have 
tried  training  them  on  wires  stretched 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  wires  chafed  the  canes 
and  stakes  were  substituted.  Here  they 
are  grown  pretty  largely,  and  are  not 
staked  nor  trained  in  any  way,  but  the 
canes  arc  pinched  to  make  them  bushy 
and  they  do  very  well  without  any  sup¬ 
port.  They  are  planted  about  five  feet 
apart  each  way.  I  believe  that  better 
crops  are  grown  by  the  North  Carolina 
method.  The  old  canes  are  cut  out  as 
soon  as  the  fruiting  season  is  over,  and 
three  canes  allowed  to  grow.  These  are 
trailed  along  the  rows  so  as  to  admit  of 
cultivation  one  way,  and  are  left  on  the 
ground  till  the  next  Spring,  as  they  are 
apt  to  be  somewhat  hurt  in  a  cold  sec¬ 
tion  in  Winter  if  tied  up  to  the  stakes. 
In  the  Spring  the  canes  are  all  tied  up 
together  to  the  stakes,  which  are  about 
six  feet  tall,  and  are  manured  well  and 
cultivated.  The  canes  may  be  trained 
on  a  chicken  wire  trellis  in  garden 
work,  and  will  do  well  spread  out  more 
than  on  stakes.  w.  F.  massey. 


26  Cents  Buys  This 


SOLID  SHANK  STEEL  BLADE  Field  and  Garden 
Hoe.  All  size  blades.  Write  for  our  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  of  Hardware,  Groceries,  Etc. 

McHINNEY  m.  CO. 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

186-194  STATE  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


Our  two-horse  ele¬ 
vator  digger  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do 
perfect 
work 
in  your 
field. 


If  you  are  not  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the 


O.  K.  Champion  Potato  Digger 

let  us  send  you  some  information  that  we 
know  will  interest  you.  We  are  also  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  complete  line  of  Weeders, 
Sprayers  and  Sorters  and  should  like  to 
send  you  our  catalog  describing  our  O.  K. 
line  of  potato  machinery  and  prices. 


CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO., 

151  Chicag'o  Ave.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


DON’T  neglect  to  find  out  about 

The  Acre-An-Hour  Sifter, 

the  new  invention.  Applies  dry 
Bordeaux,  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster  or 
Screened  Ashes  with  Paris  Green  to 
Potatoes,  Cucumbers,  Currants,  etc., 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  Covers 
instantly  and  perfectly  plant  3  ft,  in 
diameter;  one  man  can  treat  an  acre 
in  one  to  two  hours.  Best  implement 
for  the  business  ever  invented.  Sam¬ 
ple  by  express,  7 fie.  Prepaid  by  mail 
only,  buyer’s  risk,  $1.  Splendid  in¬ 
ducement  to  agents.  ACRK-AN-HOUK 
SIFTER  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


vRAT.V.s 


SCALECI  t>E 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  One  gallon 
multes  ll»  to  120  trillions  spray  by  simuly  adding  water. 

Send  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


■A/r  WITH  THE 

Dir  JIT  '’EMPIRE  KING” 

jfR  p  and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 

_  II  ^  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con- 

^  structiou,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 

foliage.  We  make  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Gasoline 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  ‘2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


■f/E/?E/T/S — ■ 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

The  most  wonderful  farm  tool  ever  Invented. 
Two  harrows  tn  one.  Throws  tho  dirt  out.  then 
.  „  in,  leaving  the  land  level  and  true. 

q  I  (  A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Needs 

I  fa* Ur?}  no  Tongue  Truck.  Jointed  Pole. 

Beware  of  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
839  Main  St., 
Higganuin,  Conn. 


Cheaper  aud  far  more  durable  than 
wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Cerne- 
Grounds.  Catalogue 

For  Special  Offer. 
Rox443,Oeratnr  Ind. 


Drilling  Granular  Lime  With  a 
Grain  Drill. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  Superior 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill,  they  can  pro¬ 
cure  Superior  Hen  Manure  Cones  at  a 
very  nominal  figure.  Now  to  the'  farmer 
who  intends  to  purchase  a  grain  drill, 
we  would  strongly  urge  that  he  send 
for  a  Superior  catalogue  to  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  also  explain  to  them  just 
what  he  wants  to  do.  They  will- be  glad 
to  give  you  all  the  information  they  can 
By  purchasing  one  of  these  combined 
drills,  the  farmer  can  sow  his  grain  and 
fertilizer  at  the  same  time  and  also  use 
the  machine  for  sowing  granular  lime. 
The  Superior  drill  is  an  old  favorite 
machine  with  thousands  of  our  best 
farmers.  It  is  no  experiment.  It  is  sold 
under  such  a  broad  and  liberal  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  means  much  to  the  purchaser. 
Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  Superior  Drill  before  you 
purchase  any  other  make.  Remember, 
this  drill  will  sow  all  kinds  of  seed, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. — Adv. 


Hydraulic 


Thomas- Mbriaht  Co., 


Cider  Presses 

All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

NEW  YORK. N.Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAO  IIY-. 

0RAULIO  PRESS  produces  more  cider*) 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand_ 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine-  . 
car  Benerators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0.,( 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cidor 
presses  la  tho  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Turn  your  surplus  fruit  into 
money.  You  can  make 
handsome  profits  from  the 
sale  of  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 

THE  BOOMER  &  BOSCHEST 
PRESS  CO.,  312  WaterSL 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FtATENTS  FORTUNES 

RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 
New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  ‘‘Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  I>.  C. 


DELAWARE  IS  THE  STATE  ~~ 
OF  HAPPY  HOMES 

able 

ing,  gen¬ 
ial  climate,  warm  and  sunny  in  winter,  cool 
most  of  the  summer.  Famous  for  fruit;  good 
for  general  farming.  Land  values  are  increas¬ 
ing,  but  are  still  low  for  the  advantages 
enjoyed.  For  information  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Dover,  Delaware. 


r  We  have  new  list  of  select  Va.  farms  now 
ready.  All  special  bargains.  Rich  lands  $10 
per  aero  ami  up.  Close  to  big  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country;  ser  t  free.  Write  at  once.  Come  to 
Va.  and  let  us  show  you.  Dept.  !>, 

^  Middle  Atlantic  1mm.  Co Com-  .i£Si 
t  monwealth  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 


A  Low  Price  Spreader  At  Last ! 


Practical,  always  ready  for  use, 
durable ;  distributes  from  100  lbs. 
nitrate  to  4,000  lbs.  lime  and  com¬ 
post  to  acre.  Its  price  will  please, 
as  its  work  will  amaze.  Write  for 
descriptive  matter  and  special  in¬ 
troductory  price. 

KING  WEEDER  CO.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

TAKE  AGENCY  AND  GET 
FREE  SAMPLE. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


For  a  Big  Rowen  Crop  use 

Hubbard's  Bone  Base  Fertilizer  for 

Oats  and  Top  Dressing 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO  .,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


For  Big  Hay  Crops,  Seed  Down 
with  Hubbard' s  Bone  Base  Fertilizer 

Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses,  c  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Do  not  forget  those  homemade  devices  for  chicken 
men.  We  wish  to  get  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
the  fixtures  which  help  in  the  chicken  yard.  Many 
ingenious  people  have  studied  out  such  things  to  save 
steps  or  make  the  hens  step  for  them,  or  save  time 
or  money  in  other  ways.  We  want  to  show  these 
homemade  contrivances.  They  are  the  children  of 
necessity  and  that  means  good  children.  Can  you 
help  us? 

* 

The  first  of  a  series  of  “Little  Alfalfa  Sermons”  is 
printed  this  week.  We  shall  give  brief  statements 
from  farmers  who  have  made  Alfalfa  grow.  They 
will  tell  how  they  did  it.  You  will  see  that  the  first 
sermon  is  preached  by  a  woman.  She  thought  of  stop¬ 
ping  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  we  talked  Alfalfa  so  much. 
At  last  she  concluded  that  the  preparation  for  the  crop 
would  not  hurt  the  ground  anyway,  so  she  followed 
directions  and  put  it  in.  Now  she  wants  the  paper 
filled  with  Alfalfa  stories.  When  we  start  after  a 
thing  we  try  to  make  sure  to  begin  with  that  it  is 
right,  and  then  we  try  to  hang  to  it  like  a  bulldog. 
If  a  thing  is  right  the  more  it  is  gripped  and  shaken 
the  better  it  becomes. 

* 

Farmers  in  parts  of  the  South  are  hardening  their 
muscles  for  one  J.  T.  Kerr,  who  claimed  to  represent 
the  American  Grocery  Co.  Kerr  is  known  as  the 
“box-car  fraud.”  He  goes  into  a  neighborhood  and 
sells  groceries  by  sample.  These  sample  goods  are 
fine,  and  prices  are  remarkably  low.  The  “box-car 
fraud”  usually  gets  most  of  his  cash  in  advance.  He 
comes  to  deliver  the  goods  in  a  freight  car.  The 
groceries  are  neatly  packed  in  strong  boxes  and  Kerr 
is  very  much  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  and  deliver  an¬ 
other  order.  The  goods  usually  turn  out  to  be  trash, 
much  of  it  unfit  for  use,  but  the  fellow  is  cunning 
enough  to  get  his  money  and  clear  out  before  he  is 
caught.  Watch  for  the  “box-car  fraud”  and  box  him. 

* 

We  are  to  give  during  the  Summer  the  essential 
features  of  the  now  famous  Boston  milk  war,  between 
the  farmers  and  milk  contractors.  The  farmers  won 
at  least  part  of  what  they  demanded,  but  it  was  a  hard 
battle.  Boston  is  a  good  place  for  such  a  fight.  Some 
150  years  ago  they  had  the  “Boston  Tea  Party”  there. 
The  people  were  fond  of  tea-drinking,  but  so  loyal  were 
they  that  only  one  case  was  on  record  where  a  real 
American  broke  the  pledge  and  publicly  used  tea.  This 
old  spirit  is  still  alive  among  the  New  England  farm¬ 
ers,  and  that  was  why  they  hung  out  and  won.  Milk 
farmers  who  supply  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
are  preparing  to  demand  fairer  prices.  Before  they 
start  it  will  pay  to  send  reliable  men  to  Boston  and 
study  the  milk  situation  there. 

* 

Yes,  sir,  it  is  true  that  the  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  has  started  in  to  show  the  advantages  of  the 
State’s  unoccupied  farms.  That  is  good  business  for 
such  an  organization  to  get  into.  There  are  many  of 
these  farms  with  fair  buildings,  cleared  fields  and 
strong  soil.  Some  one  must  have  got  money  out  of 
them  in  years  gone  by,  or  these  improvements  never 
could  have  been  made.  There  are  still  chances  for 
homes  and  fair  competence  among  these  Connecticut 
hills.  That  State  has  wider  contrasts  than  any  other. 
Stand  in  the  square  at  Hartford  and  you  will  be  in 
touch  with  about  the  richest  20  acres  in  America. 
Travel  a  few  miles  in  any  direction  and  you  can  lose 
yourself  in  a  wilderness.  It  is  because  of  these  great 
contrasts  that  Connecticut  offers  chances  to  settlers. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  cultivation  in  a  very  dry 
time  may  be  overdone.  After  a  loose  mulch  of  soil 
has  been  made  at  the  surface  and  the  drought  con¬ 
tinues,  a  mass  of  feeding  roots  will  be  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  this  loose  soil  or  just  beneath  it.  Deep 
cultivation  under  such  conditions  is  about  the  worst 
thing  that  can  be  done,  because  the  cultivator  teeth 
rip  and  tear  out  these  roots,  and  they  will  not  be 
easily  replaced  in  that  dry  dust.  The  plan  of  using  a 
plank  or  drag  merely  to  break  the  crust,  suggested 
by  Mr.  Bollinger  on  page  740,  is  a  good  one  under 
such  circumstances.  At  the  Haigh  school  farm  near 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  it  was  found  that  corn  gave  the 
best  yield  when  the  weeds  were  pulled,  but  no  culti¬ 
vation  was  done.  The  theory  of  this  is  that  on  that 
very  light  land  the  water  rising  through  the  soil 
evaporates  and  leaves  its  fertilizing  salts  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  there  the  feeding  roots  are  formed.  Deep 
cultivation  would  destroy  these  roots  without  helping 

the  crop  to  a  better  water  supply. 

* 

Who  is  the  human  skylark  who  goes  soaring  on  the 
following  winged  words  up  into  the  heights  of  song 
and  sentiment? 

I  look  on  it  as  more  than  that ;  as  a  guarantee  that  will 
keep  red  blood  in  my  veins  and  avoid  the  ashes  of  an  empty, 
lonely  ambition  for  power  and  honor,  holding  to  the  last 
in  its  place  the  love  of  those  I  love  and  the  confidence  of 
all  associated  with  me.  And  now  it  is  mo  ning.  Through 
the  night  so  quickly  passed,  I  have  felt  your  presence,  the 
strong  support  of  your  womanhood,  the  greatest  force  and 
influence  in  the  world.  But  one  thing  is  missing,  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  one  far  away.  Ferliaps  to-day  will  bring  that 
too,  and  the  enp  will  be  filled. 

You  might  not  think  it  after  reading  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Reed  Verguson  on  page  729,  but  this  sweet 
songster  is  our  old  friend  E.  G.  Lewis.  What  is  the 
occasion  for  this  burst  of  feeling?  Mr.  Lewis  claims 
that  110,000.  membership  pledges  and  reservations  for 
membership  in  the  American  Women’s  League  have 
been  received.  At  $52  each  a  school  boy  can  figure 
that  this  means  $5,720,000.  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  $2,- 
000,000  are  still  due  on  “uncompleted  pledges,”  but 
even  with  that  we  figure  over  $3,500,000  mingled  or 
dissolved  in  this  cup  of  joy.  With  this  he  could  pay 
those  claims  and  have  a  little  money  left.  The  letter 
which  he  wishes  to  complete  his  happiness  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  from  the  90-year-old  lady  mentioned  last 
week  whose  money  was  so  neatly  turned  into  an 
“interim  receipt.” 

No  man  on  earth  could  hope  to  fulfil  the  ideals  you 
have  woven  about  me,  for  they  are  not  personal  to  any 
rr.an  nor  do  I  for  one  moment  take  to  myself  as  per¬ 
sonal,  the  love,  the  sentiment,  the  loyalty  and  the  esteem 
which  your  own  beautiful  hearts  and  minds  have  created 
in  your  leader.  I  can  only  benefit  by  them  in  mind,  heart 
and  soul,  drink  of  them  with  a  hungry  heart  and  use  them 
as  best  I  may.  ***** 

Whew! 

“Met kinks  his  honor  doth  protest  too  much.” 

It  may  be  the  privilege  of  great  men  to  proclaim 
themselves  in  this  modest  and  retiring  manner,  but 
we  should  have  greater  faith  in  a  man  who  quietly 
paid  his  honorable  debts  and  kept  his  mouth  shut. 

But  seriously,  is  it  possible  that  there  are  110,000 
grown-up  women  in  this  country  who  really  believe 
in  such  blatherskite  bathos  as  the  above?  It  seems 
incredible,  yet  this  is  a  large  country.  At  least  such 
women  must  have  level-headed  husbands  or  fathers 
or  brothers  and  they  must  be  greatly  edified  by  the 
picture  which  such  words  call  up. 

It  seemed  that  the  burden  lifted.  I  walked  again  on 
air  and  dreamed  again  the  beautiful  dreams  which  we 
are  so  fast  making  accomplished  things.  I  hope  I  may 
never  wake,  but  go  on  dreaming. 

Life  is  no  dream  to  Mr.  Reed  Verguson  these  days. 
He,  too,  walked  on  air,  but  it  was  “hot  air”  provided 
by  Lewis,  and  it  burned  the  old  soldier’s  feet.  We  are 
sorry  to  disturb  Mr.  Lewis’s  beautiful  dream,  but 
when  is  he  going  to  pay  the  40  odd  claims  of  $20,000 
which  we  hold?  We  quote  for  his  benefit  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition  of  a  transcendentalist : 

" One  who  soars  into  the  infinite  and  dives  into  the 
unfathomable  but  never  pays  cash.” 

* 

One  of  the  first  railroad  problems  under  the  new 
law  is  the  proposed  increase  of  commutation  passen¬ 
ger  rates  on  the  railroads  reaching  New  York.  The 
increases  demanded  will  prove  a  great  hardship  for 
thousands  of  workers.  New  York  City  is  peculiar 
in  shape  and  situation.  Three  States  contribute  a  large 
share  of  its  working  population,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  travel  on  the  railroads.  An  increase  in  rates  is 
now  demanded  that  will  force  many  of  these  com¬ 
muters  into  pinching  economy.  There  is  not  great 
hope  that  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  could 
do  much  in  this  case.  The  railroads  will  show  figures 
to  prove  their  great  need  of  money,  based  chiefly  on 
the  fact  that  what  they  call  a  fair  dividend  on  stock 
must  be  paid.  It  is  well  understood  that  with  most  of 
these  roads,  like  the  Erie,  this  stock  is  largely  water 
which  never  cost  the  present  owners  one  cent.  If 
our  millionaire  friends  need  the  money  what  are  we 


supposed  to  do  but  come  up  with  it?  The  money  goes 
to  the  men  who  “own”  the  railroads — not  to  those  who 
build  them.  Those  who  build  automobiles  or  yachts 
seldom  ride  in  them.  Some  day  the  American  people 
will  wake  up  permanently.  They  have  had  periods  of 
wakefulness  before,  but  have  usually  gone  to  sleep 
again. 

* 

Alfalfa  is  making  Argentina  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  countries  in  the  world.  In  a  smaller  way 
Alfalfa  is  adding  great  wealth  to  the  section  of  country 
around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Wherever  this  plant  thrives 
prosperity  follows  in  large  measure.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  testing  hardy 
varieties  of  Alfalfa  in  South  Dakota.  Some  of  them 
are  successful,  and  as  they  spread  they  will  greatly  help 
the  live  stock  industry  of  that  section.  Fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  wild  prairie  hay,  these  hardy  Alfalfas 
will  make  that  northern  country  pre-eminent  for  live 
stock  and  dairying. 

* 

Under  the  new  railroad  bill-  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  has  power  to  settle  rates,  for 
freight  and  passengers.  Formerly  the  railroads  made 
their  own  rates  and  these  were  examined  by  the  com¬ 
mission  after  complaint.  Now  no  complaint  is  needed. 
When  the  new  law  seemed  sure  of  passing  the  rail¬ 
roads  rushed  in  with  increase  of  rates  on  practically 
everything.  These  rates  were  to  go  into  effect  August 
1,  but  the  commission  could  not  possibly  examine  all 
before  that  time,  so  it  has  suspended  all  until  a  fair 
examination  can  be  made.  This  will  retain  the  old 
rates  for  10  months  at  least.  Among  other  increases 
demanded  was  one  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
for  carrying  milk  to  Boston.  This  great  increase 
would  nearly  wipe  out  the  increased  price  for  milk 
gained  by  farmers  in  the  recent  Boston  milk  war. 
Milk  producers  have  gone  to  Washington  and  the  old 
rate  will  probably  be  retained  for  the  present  at  least. 
The  railroads  have  begun  a  campaign  for  higher  rates 
which,  if  granted,  will  add  15  per  cent  or  more  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

* 

The  long  fight  over  the  short  barrel  package  in  the 
New  York  market  has  come  to  a  head  at  least.  The 
New  York  law  states  that  a  barrel  of  potatoes  must 
equal  100  quarts  of  grain,  with  a  head  diameter  of 
17^2  inches,  with  28*4  inch  staves,  and  a  bulge  not 
less  than  64  inches  outside  measure.  By  weight  a 
barrel  of  potatoes  must  weigh  174  pounds.  There  was 
a  hearing  recently  before  C.  J.  Driscoll,  Commissioner 
of  Weights  and  Measures.  A  number  of  commission 
men  spoke  of  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  would  mean  to  them.  They 
hinted  at  a  “potato  famine”  for  New  York  in  case 
the  “short”  barrels  are  thrown  out.  Mr.  Driscoll  did 
not  take  kindly  to  this  talk. 

“The  only  question  here  is  the  standard  barrel  of  New 
York  city,  and  if  the  Norfolk  barrel  or  any  other  barrel 
that  does  not  come  up  to  this  city’s  legal  standard  is  sent 
here  and  any  of  you  dealers  sell  it  as  a  barrel  of  potatoes 
I  have  the  right  to  ta'ke  you  by  the  arm  and  lead  you  to 
the  nearest  police  station  and  charge  you  with  a  misde¬ 
meanor.  I’m  paid  to  uphold  the  law,  and  when  I  start  in 
to  enforce  it  I  am  answered  with  threats  of  a  potato 
famine  and  that  I  am  interfering  in  the  busiest  time  of 
the  year  Nevertheless  I  can’t  sit  here  and  close  my  eyes 
to  open  violation  of  the  law.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a 
merchant  which  shows  that  recently  he  bought  a  barrel 
of  potatoes  that  weighed  only  132  pounds.  So  loose  is 
the  practice  that  of  100  bags  of  potatoes  which  we 
weighed — and  you  say  the  bag  is  the  nearest  to  the 
legal  standard — no  two  bags  weighed  the  same.  They 
ranged  from  153  pounds  down  to  120  pounds,  instead  of 
averaging  174  pounds.” 

We  have  bought  sacks  of  potatoes  which  varied 
about  as  much  as  the  weights  here  mentioned.  Yet 
they  were  all  sold  at  a  fixed  price  per  “sack.”  No 
date  is  yet  made  for  strict  enforcement  of  this  law, 
but  it  is  evident  that  when  such  date  is  really  set 
there  will  be  no  weakening.  As  a  rule.  New  York 
dealers  are  not  cheated  by  the  short  barrel,  for  they 
know  it  when  they  see  it  and  make  the  price  accord¬ 
ing  to  size.  The  cheating  is  done  with  the  scales 
and  measures  used  in  the  retail  trade,  and  the  poor 
are  robbed  in  this  way  unmercifully. 


BREVITIES. 

Barley  and  peas  for  a  Fall  cover  crop. 

An  ice  cream  freezer  is  a  good  farm  tool. 

About  the  last  call  for  corn  fodder  and  millet. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  will  make  an  exhibit  at 
26  Ohio  fairs  this  year.  This  exhibit  does  not  compete 
with  others,  but  simply  shows  what  the  station  is  doing. 

It  is  time  to  think  seriously  of  that  “cover  crop.”  We 
would  not  seed  it  if  the  soil  is  too  dry.  In  that  case  it 
will  rob  the  regular  crop  and  make  but  a  poor  growth 
itself. 

Potato  blight  has  appeared  in  Australia,  and  is  giving 
great  trouble  in  many  sections.  Its  arrival  in  Australia 
creates  a  new  and  large  business  in  spraying  materials 
and  fixtures. 

We  did  not  realize  how  grain  cradling  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  until  we  tried  to  hire  a  cradler.  There  are  still 
some  situations  where  if  you  raise  grain  a  cradle  or  scythe 
must  be  used. 
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MILK  FARMERS  AND  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

It  lias  always  seemed  to  me  that  for  a 
man  to  be  successful  in  his  line  of  business 
he  must  manage  the  business  himself,  and 
for  that  very  reason  the  dairyman  must 
manage  his  own  affairs,  for  surely  no  one 
knows  the  many  little  leaks  he  has  to  look 
out  for  better  than  himself.  We  country 
people  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  dairy  according  to  the 
dictations  of  city  officials.  In  the  first 
place,  lots  of  dairymen  cannot  rebuild  their 
barns,  for  they  have  not  the  money  to  do 
it  with,  but  it  looks  now  as  if  with  the 
rulings  that  Judge  Coman  gave  in  the 
Bellows  case,  if  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York  City  says  repair  or  build  your 
barn  anew,  it  will  be  so  ordered  by  the 
court,  and  it  seems  it  isn’t  even  necessary 
to  show  that  milk  is  not  wholesome.  If 

we  have  to  be  run  over  in  this  way,  the 

sooner  we  go  out  of  business,  the  better, 
for  if  we  continue  we  shall  be  forced  out, 
and  then  I  expect  if  New  York  does  not 

get  milk  enough,  they  will  ask  that  the 

farmers  be  compelled  to  keep  more  cows, 
and  no  doubt  it  would .  be  so  ordered.  I 
expect  Judge  Coman  did  what  he  thought 
was  for  the  best,  but  he  cannot  help  but 
see  that  it  was  a  great  blow  to  the  dairy¬ 
men,  and  if  he  was  to  come  up  for  election 
this  Fall  I  do  not  believe  he  would  get  a 
single  farmer’s  vote  in  Delaware  County. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  so 
many  dairies  were  being  sold  as  to-day, 
a”d  they  like  to  sell  to  men  who  will  ship 
the  cows  either  to  a  Southern  or  Western 
State  so  as  to  get  the  milk  away  from  New 
l'ork  City ;  the  feeling  among  the  dairymen 
toward  the  city  is  one  of  hatred.  As  far 
as  the  milk  inspectors  are  concerned,  I 
never  had  any  trouble  with  them,  and  as 
far  as  the  Board  of  Health  went,  I  got 
along  with  them.  To  be  sure,  I  got  their 
orders,  but  there  it  ended,  for  I  never  made 
any  changes.  I  built  my  barn  for  my  own 
convenience,  and  as  for  the  health  of  my 
stock,  I  can  say  I  have  kept  cows  for  30 
years,  and  never  have  lost  but  two.  One 
got  poisoned  26  years  ago,  and  last  Fall 
one  got  choked.  If  the  Board  of  Health 
would  send  out  some  bright  farmers  to 
look  over  the  dairy  barns  the  dairymen 
would  welcome  their  coming,  for  they 
would  have  confidence  in  that  class  of  in¬ 
spectors,  knowing  that  common  sense  would 
be  used,  but  when  the  health  board  sends 
out  men  that  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  concrete  or  wooden  gutters  by  the 
look,  they  must  expect  trouble.  New  York 
City  officials  will  never  run  my  business 
unless  they  pay  for  the  privilege. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  s. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — As  a  result  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  movement  for  a  sane  Fourth  of 
July  injuries  and  fatalities  were  greatly 
reduced  this  year.  The  list  of  dead  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  far  as  reported  totals 
28.  East  year  the  same  total  was  44.  The 
whole  number  of  injured  last  year  was 
2,301.  This  year  it  was  only  1,785.  Giant 
firecrackers  caused  most  of  the  hurts,  and 
there  were  few  wounds  from  firearms, 
owing  to  their  banishment  by  order  of  the 
chief  of  police. 

The  Brooklyn  Federal  authorities  July  7 
seized  25,000  pounds,  or  more  than  12  tons, 
of  frozen  egg  products  stored  in  the  plant 
of  the  Kings  County  Refrigeration  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Government  alleged  the  eggs 
not  only  taste  and  smell  bad,  but  contain 
30,000,000  germs  to  a  gram,  including  100,- 
000  of  the  streptococcus  variety,  which 
produce  blood  poisoning,  erysipelas  and 
pneumonia.  The  eggs,  it  is  said,  were  sent 
to  the  cold  storage  plant  by  Droste  & 
Snyder,  of  No.  177  Duane  street,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  and  originally  were  made  up  by  the 
United  States  Packing  Company  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  There  are  984  cans  in  the  present 
seizure,  holding  25  pounds  each.  In  May 
85  cans  at  one  time  and  75  cans  at  an¬ 
other  were  seized  at  the  same  place  in 
Hall  street.  It  is  asserted  the  984  cans 
left  Chicago  on  June  27  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad.  The 
eggs  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Brooklyn 
Board  of  Health  on  July  27,  unless  the 
owners  put  in  a  claim  and  start  a  fight  in 
court.  The  product  makes  a  good  fertilizer, 
the  health  men  say — but  not  for  humans. 

Forest  fires  in  northern  Wisconsin  are 
daily  becoming  more  threatening.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons  were  homeless  July  8  and 
the  damage  is  well  toward  .$2,000,000.  The 
news  July  8  from  thx-eatened  districts  is  as 
follows  :  Eau  Claire — Two  farmhouses 

burned  and  the  entire  fire  and  police  de¬ 
partments  turned  out  to  keep  the  flames 
from  sweeping  through  the  city.  Eau  Claire 
is  the  fifth  city  in  size  in  Wisconsin.  Pren¬ 
tice,  Wis. — The  mill  of  the  IJpham  Lumber 
Company,  at  Ogerna,  is  destroyed  with  a 
loss  of  $100,000.  Thorpe — Eighteen  set¬ 
tlers  were  left  homeless  with  their  families. 
Houghton,  Mich. — A  wall  of  fire  between 
four  and  five  miles  long  was  working  to¬ 
ward  Ontonagon.  Galesville. — 1 The  entire 
place  was  fighting  fire  with  back  fires  and 
trenches.  The  front  of  the  fire  about  On¬ 
tonagon,  Mich.,  measured  at  least  five  miles. 
Driven  by  a  30-mile  gale  from  the  north¬ 
west  smoke  from  fires  on  the  Canadian 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  hangs  over  the  lake 
and  is  coming  inshore  in  a  black  pall.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Ahmeek  firemen  and  miners 
were  battling  with  the  fires  for  three  days. 
Many  thousand  feet  of  banked  logs  have 
been-  burned  and  the  loss  in  standing  tim¬ 
ber  is  enormous.  All  the  mills  have  shut 
down  and  the  Glenwood  Lumber  Company 
lost  $25,000  worth  of  banked  logs.  Home¬ 
steaders  coming  in  from  the  burning  dis¬ 
tricts  report  the  loss  of  their  homes  and 
crops.  No  rain  has  fallen  in  the  threat¬ 
ened  district  for  six  weeks  and  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  hovering  about  the  90  mark  con¬ 
tinuously.  A  sparsely  wooded  space  inter¬ 
vening  for  about  a  mile  between  the  fires 
and  the  village  of  Ripley  may  save  the 
town.  Here  are  the  large  storage  tanks  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  would 
add  ferocity  to  the  hunger  of  the  flames  if 


the  village  is  touched  All  the  district 
north  of  Greenwood  and  Powers  was  ablaze. 

Sophie  Beck,  the  last  of  the  four  princi¬ 
pals  accused  in  connection  with  the  Storey 
cotton  swindle  to  be  brought  to  justice,  was 
freed  at  Philadelphia,  July  9.  She  pleaded 
guilty  to  conspiracy  to  defraud  by  using 
the  mails  illegally  and  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $300  and  $200  additional,  her  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  swindlers.  She  paid.  Judge  Holland 
was  minded  to  be  merciful  because  Sophie 
Beck  was  a  woman,  and  because,  he  said, 
she  had  been  “used”  by  strong,  shrewd 
men.  When  she  was  secretary  of  the 
Storey  Cotton  Company  before  it  went  to 
smash,  five  years  ago,  Sophie  Beck  re¬ 
ceived  a  salary  of  $500  a  week. 

The  British  steamer  St.  Nicholas,  from 
Antwerp,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  July  10, 
with  a  report  of  remarkable  fires  at  sea. 
The  vessel  left  Antwerp  on  May  3  with  a 
general  cargo  for  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound  ports.  On  June  3,  when  south  of 
the  equator,  fire  broke  out  on  the  shelter 
deck  from  spontaneous  combustion  in  oil 
soaked  rags.  After  a  few  hours  the  fire 
was  put  out.  On  the  following  day  fire 
was  discovered  in  the  lower  hold.  All  hands 
fought  this  fire  for  eight  days  before  it  was 
subdued.  At  least  half  the  cargo  was 
burned  or  jettisoned  before  the  flames  were 
controlled.  In  all  this  time  the  steamer’s 
boats  were  trailing  alongside  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  water,  and  it  was  not  known 
at  what  moment  the  crew  would  have  to 
abandon  the  ship. 

Fire  July  11  damaged  the  plant  of  the 
Columbia  Cotton  Oil  and  Provision  Com¬ 
pany  at  Relee,  Va.,  just  across  the  Potomac 
River  from  Washington,  D.  C.  A  big  abat¬ 
toir,  boiler-house,  and  power-plant  were 
burned.  It  is  estimated  that  the  damage 
will  reach  $200,000.  The  buildings  were 
insured  for  about  half  that  amount.  The 
cotton-oil  factory  of  fireproof  construction, 
in  which  there  was  about  $500,000  worth 
of  unfinished  cotton  oil,  was  not  damaged. 

Fully  three  thousand  persons  in  Camp- 
bellton,  New  Brunswick,  are  homeless 
through  a  fire  which  July  11-12  destroyed 
a  large  portion  of  the  town.  Campbellton 
was  the  largest  cedar  shingle  centre  in  east¬ 
ern  America.  Practically  all  the  mills 
there  were  burned  down,  including  the  big 
plant  of  the  Shivee  Lumber  Company,  Rich¬ 
ards  Lumber  Company,  and  the  Moffatt 
mills.  The  property  of  these  three  concerns, 
in  which  American  capital  was  interested, 
was  valued  at  $1,000,000.  In  addition,  the 
Intercolo'  al  Railway  station  round  houses, 
hundreds  of  cars,  two  churches,  two  banks, 
and  other  business  houses,  and  many  dwell¬ 
ings,  largely  occupied  by  mill  hands  and 
railroad  employees,  were  obliterated.  The 
fire  started  in  the  mills  of  the  Richards 
Lumber  Company,  and  fanned  by  a  south¬ 
westerly  gale  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
town.  The  fire  spread  to  the  woods  and 
underbrush,  and  extended  as  far  as  Rich- 
ardsville,  two  miles  from  Campbellton.  Sev¬ 
eral  buildings  in  Itichardsville  were  burned. 
The  total  loss  in  Campbellton  is  estimated 
at  $2,000,000.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  about  5,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  first  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Apple  Show  will  be  held  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  October  31  to  November 
5,  1910.  There  is  an  extensive  list  of 

prizes  offered,  more  cash  being  offered  for 
the  prize-winning  exhibits  than  at  any 
previous  show.  The  first  prize  in  10  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  carload  exhibits  is  $500, 
second  $250,  and  third  $100,  while  the 
sweepstakes  prize  in  this  class  is  first 
$1,000  and  gold  medal,  second  $500  and 
silver  gold  embossed  medal,  third  $250  and 
silver  medal.  The  officers  of  the  show  in¬ 
clude  Earl  Grey,  Governor-General  of  Can¬ 
ada,  honorary  president ;  Sir  Thomas 
Sliaughnessy,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  president ;  secretary,  L.  G. 
Monroe,  secretary  Washington  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Sodus,  August  5  and  6,  1910.  Ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  given  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
Prof.  Cavanaugh  and  Prof.  Herrick  of  Cor¬ 
nell  College  of  Agriculture.  It  is  expected 
that  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  will  be  present  and  address  the 
meeting ;  also  some  other  men  of  horticul¬ 
tural  fame  from  other  Western  States  are 
expected.  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture 
has  a  field  laboratory  established  at  Sodus 
and  is  conducting  many  interesting  and 
valuable  experiments  in  spraying,  all  of 
which  will  be  explained  at  this  meeting. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Greenhouse  Vegetable  Growers’  and  Market 
Gardeners’  Association  of  America  will  be 
held  at  Brand  Rapids,  Mich.,  September  27, 
28  and  29,  and  promises  to  be  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ever  held  by  that  organization. 
Grand  Rapids  is  the  home  of  Grand  Rapids 
lettuce  and  Davis  Perfect  cucumber,  and 
the  convention  will  afford  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  famous  forcing  establishments 
in  that  city.  Any  vegetable  grower  desiring 
further  information  should  write  to  S.  W. 
Severance,  secretary,  508  Walker  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

The  eighteenth  National  Irrigation  Con¬ 
gress  will  meet  at  Pueblo.  Col.,  September 
2G  to  30.  Experts  in  irrigation,  drainage, 
and  forestry,  statesmen,  scientists,  and 
men  who  are  powerful  in  industrial  and 
financial  circles,  will  be  among  the  speakers. 
The  problems  of  the  irrigation  companies, 
of  the  settlers  who  raise  the  products,  and 
of  the  railroads  who  haul  them  will  be 
considered.  The  views  and  methods  of 
foreign  governments  will  be  explained  by 
the  foreign  delegates,  and  one  session  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Governors  of  States. 

The  Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  meet  at  the  .1.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons  nur¬ 
series  at  Berlin,  Md.,  July  28. 

Sea  Island  cotton  growers  from  Georgia, 
'Florida  and  Alabama  met  at  Waycross,  Ga., 
July  11,  and  perfected  an  organization  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Union  Sea  Island  Cot¬ 
ton  Company,  which  will  have  headquarters 
at  Savannah.  It  proposes  to  build  a  large 
warehouse  with  branches  at  various  points. 
The  object  of  the  union  is  to  secure  for 
the  producer  the  best  possible  price  for 
both  long  and  short  staple  cotton.  Reports 
on  crop  conditions  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  that  the  Georgia  crop  will  be  75 
per  cent  of  normal  and  that  of  Florida  60 
per  cent. 

A  home  for  friendless  boys,  to  be  known 
as  the  Ellis  Farm  Boys’  Training  School,  is 
to  be  established  between  Willsborough  Bay 
and  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  D.  &  H.  R.  R.,  112  miles  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  farm  includes  600  acres.  The 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  consisting  of  Dr.  Ellis  M.  Santee, 
Willsborough;  Ira  II.  Schoonmaker,  Albany, 
industrial  agent  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud¬ 
son  company ;  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  Cornell 


University;  John  Baldwin  and  Eben  Sug- 
den,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Santee,  an  expert 
in  the  line  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  State  Health  De¬ 
partment,  is  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  farm  school. 

BLEACHED  FLOUR  SUITS.— The  jury 
in  the  bleached  flour  case  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  July  G,  returned  a  verdict  that  the 
flour  seized  was  adulterated  and  misbrand¬ 
ed.  as  charged  by  the  Government.  The  ver¬ 
dict  was  returned  in  the  Federal  Court 
after  seven  hours’  deliberation  by  the  jury 
that  for  more  than  five  weeks  had  listened 
to  testimony  for  and  against  the  charge  of 
the  Government  that  625  sacks  of  flour, 
bleached  and  sold  by  the  Lexington  Mill 
and  Elevatoi  Company  of  Lexington,  Neb., 
and  seized  by  the  Government  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  purchaser,  a  grocer  in 
Vastle,  Mo.,  were  adulterated  and  misbrand¬ 
ed.  The  verdicts  of  adulterating  and  mis¬ 
branding  were  a  complete  victory  for  the 
Government,  which  prosecuted  the  suit  un¬ 
der  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  act.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  charged  that  the  flour  was  adul¬ 
terated  in  that  it  was  bleached  by  the  Alsop 
process,  which  makes  use  of  nitrogen  perox¬ 
ide  in  bleaching  flour.  Misbranding  was 
charged  in  that  the  flour  was  labeled  a 
fancy  patent,  whereas  it  was  not  made  of 
first  grade,  hard  Winter  wheat.  Attorneys 
for  the  millers  will  file  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  If  the  motion  is  overruled  the  case 
will  be  carried  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  Millers  say  that  the  bleached  flour 
decision  will  handicap  farmers  of  the  South¬ 
west  $16,000,000  a  year.  They  say  the  old 
differential  of  5  cents  a  bushel  in  vogue  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  markets  before 
bleached  flour  came  in  will  soon  reappear. 
They  further  say  that  farmers  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  will  lose 
5  cents  a  bushel  on  their  present  crop  and 
that  flour  made  from  hard  Winter  wheat 
soon  will  be  selling  at  25  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  at  present.  Millers  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  bleaching  stations 
in  States  where  the  use  of  bleached  flour  is 
not  prohibited.  Thus,  they  say,  they  may 
avoid  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 

ADMINISTRATION.— President  Taft  an¬ 
nounced  July  7  that  under  the  recent  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  Executive  valida¬ 
tion  of  withdrawals  of  public  lands  he  had 
affirmed  the  withdrawal  of  35,073,164  acres 
of  coal  land  in  Washington,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Colorado,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Of  this 
total  20,688,469  acres,  comprising  the  with¬ 
drawals  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  had 
not  previously  been  authorized  and  are  new. 
The  remainder,  14,374,695  acres,  were  with¬ 
drawn  under  the  previous  Administration, 
but  were  considered  of  doubtful  title.  The 
act  of  the  President  merely  makes  the  with¬ 
drawals  made  before  legal  and  will  prevent 
any  question  being  raised  in  the  future. 
This  is  the  second  time  within  a  few  days 
that  the  President  has  made  use  of  the  new 
validation  act.  It  was  this  law  which  he 
urged  so  consistently  on  Congress  at  the 
last  session  and  which  he  regards  as  the 
vanguard  of  his  conservation  measures.  Un¬ 
der  validations  announced  previously  the 
President  confirmed  withdrawals  of  phos¬ 
phate,  petroleum  and  power  site  lands 
amounting  to  practically  8,500,000  acres. 
The  land  taken  from  the  public  domain  by 
executive  order  was  indorsed  for  with¬ 
drawal  by  the  Geological  Survey. 


CROP  NOTES. 

We  have  very  fine  prospects  for  the  apple 
crop  ;  it  appears  better  as  time  passes.  I 
believe  our  State  average  is  quite  75  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop  if  not  even  better. 

WALTER  WHATELEY. 

Virginia  Horticultural  Society. 

The  outlook  for  apples  is  very  much  more 
promising  than  for  several  years  during 
June.  More  spraying  is  being  done  in  this 
section  than  ever  before,  and  those  who 
have  practiced  spraying  before  are  doing 
more  thorough  work.  The  crop  at  present 
promises  to  be  larger  than  last  year.  The 
peach  buds  were  badly  injured  by  cold 
weather  and  the  crop  will  be  light.  The 
strawberry  crop  is  large  and  prices  rule 
low.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to  corn 
and  the  aereage  is  large.  s.  r.  w. 

No.  Leominster,  Mass. 

We  are  having  a  slight  “breathing  spell” 
(July  5)  from  the  hot  weather  of  last 
week,  and  are  enjoying  it  immensely.  I 
really  cannot  remember  ever  passing 
through  such  heat  as  we  had  last  week,  and 
yet  the  sun  did  not  shine  brightly  a  single 
day.  Clover  cut  June  27,  had  to  lie  out  all 
week  in  many  cases,  and  then  was  not  dry, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  weather.  The  sun 
looked  like  a  ball  of  blood  and  did  not 
cast  a  shadow  for  several  days,  though  vis¬ 
ible  all  day.  Corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay 
are  unusually  good,  but  fruit  is  very 
scarce.  Cherries,  currants  and  berries  are 
very  high  priced  and  scarce  at  that. 

Hardin  Co.,  O.  w.  c.  k. 

Generally  speaking,  the  outlook  is  very 
good.  The  peach  crop  will  give  an  average 
yield,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  last  year 
two  of  our  growers  netted  $125,000  each, 
you  will  get  some  idea  of  what  we  have 
to  sell.  One  of  these  growers  spent  $40,000 
in  the  care  of  his  orchards  and  gathering 
and  shippin"  the  crop.  Apples  will  be 
above  the  average  crop  and  the  fruit  will 
be  of  fine  quality  if  the  present  sizzle 
breaks  soon.  New  orchards  are  springing 
up  everywhere,  and  waste  land  is  being 
utilized  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  culture.  The 
wheat  is  being  harvested,  and  while  not  as 
plump  and  weighty  as  last  year,  the  yield 
is  very  good  and  the  acreage  large.  Oats 
and  corn  promise  well.  The  former  is  rip¬ 
ening  with  a  strong  growth  and  the  latter 
received  much  help  from  the  recent  rains 
and  heat.  The  scale  has  made  us  much 
trouble  and  work,  with  good  results  when 
spraying  was  done  promptly  and  well.  The 
old  neglected  orchards  show  the  ravages 
of  the  pest,  and  ornamental  shrubbery  and 
even  forest  trees  have  been  greatly  disfig¬ 
ured.  The  Japan  quince  is  almost  totally 
destroyed  among  the  former  and  the  hick- 
orv  exhibits  the  greatest  damage  in  the 
forest.  T.  m.  g. 

Cbambersburg,  Pa. 

I  am  five  miles  from  Louisville  on  the 
Indiana  side  of  the  river,  and  own  58  acres 
of  fairly  good  land.  Land  sells  from  $35 
to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  distance 
from  the  city.  We  garden  some  and  have 
a  small  butter  dairy.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  and  get  30  cents  per  pound  for 
butter.  Crops  in  general  look  fairly  well. 
Wheat  is  good,  but  I  am  afraid  will  be  dam¬ 
aged  some  by  the  rains  of  the  past  week; 
it  is  all  in  the  shock  and  is  beginning  to 
sprout  some.  Corn  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be  owing  to  the  late  wet  Spring,  which  de¬ 
layed  planting.  This  is  not  a  fruit  coun¬ 
try,  but  there  will  be  some  apples  on  what 


orchards  there  are,  probably  half  crop.  I 
am  interested  in  that  Bellows  milk  case,  as 
we  have  something  of  the  same  kind  heye. 
The  city  of  Jeffersonville  wants  us  to  pay 
a  license  to  sell  our  own  butter.  It  is  not 
so  very  much,  only  one  dollar,  but  the 
principle  of  it  is  what  hurts.  Some  have 
paid  it  and  some  have  not.  The  question 
is,  can  they  compel  us  to  pay  it? 

Sellersburg,  Ind.  w.  G. 

R.  N.-Y. — No,  they  cannot  compel  you  to 
take  out  and  pay  for  a  license  to  sell  your 
own  goods.  If  you  buy  from  others  and 
sell  for  them  you  will  be  classed  as  an 
agent  or  peddler  and  will  be  subject  to  li¬ 
cense  tax — but  not  when  you  sell  your  own 
produce  alone. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  HAY. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  hay 
crop  in  the  Ohio  Valley  will  be  at  least  a 
fairly  good  one,  but  it  is  too  early  as  yet 
to  know  definitely  just  what  we  may  ex¬ 
pect,  as  the  hay  crop  in  this  country  is 
sometimes  ruined  in  three  or  four  days. 

Cincinnati,  O.  whitcomb  &  root. 

It  is  too  early  to  have  any  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  the  coming  hay  crop.  I 
understand,  however,  in  a  generai  way,  that 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  heavy  growth  of 
clover  and  clover  mixed  hay,  especially  in 
sections  where  last  season  the  crop  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  Timothy. 

New  York.  f.  williams. 

From  many  reports  received  up  to  the 
present  time  from  our  numerous  shippers 
all  over  the  country,  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  crop  of  hay  this  year  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  large  one,  but  that  the  per  cent 
of  pure  Timothy  hay,  as  compared  with 
other  grades,  is  going  to  be  very  small. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  in  Indiana  and 
in  many  parts  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  We 
also  learn  that  the  crop  of  hay,  generally, 
through  the  New  England  Statis  is  un¬ 
usually  large,  and  that  being  the  case,  and 
the  New  England  States  being  usually  the 
outlet  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
hay  that  is  shipped  out  of  New  York  State, 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  beiieve  that  prices  will  rule  con¬ 
siderably  lower  on  the  new  crop  than  are 
prevailing  at  the  present  time. 

Boston,  Mass.  lord  &  webster  co. 

To  our  best  knowledge  through  corre¬ 
spondence  and  a  few  trips  throughout  the 
State  we  actually  believe  that  Minnesota 
hay  crop  will  not  exceed  25  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  average  crop  per  year.  There  are  a 
great  many  localities  throughout  the  State 
where  every  year  they  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  hay  to  ship,  while  this  year  they  will 
not  have  enough  to  feed  their  own  stock 
without  having  hay  shipped  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North 
and  South  Dakota  do  not  report  to  us  this 
season  that  crops  will  exceed  50  per  cent 
average.  We  as  a  rule  receive  consider¬ 
able  Timothv  hay  from  Wisconsin,  but  this 
year  Wisconsin  will  have  practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  ship.  They  are  calling  on  us  for  hay 
now.  We  can  hardly  explain  what  our  be¬ 
lief  is  as  to  what  the  situation  will  be  dur¬ 
ing  this  coming  Fall  and  Winter.  Should 
we  have  rain  now  throughout  this  month 
and  next  the  hay  situation  would  prac¬ 
tically  be  unchanged,  as  such  moisture 
would  only  cause  pasture  for  temporary 
use.  c.  R.  rank  &  co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

From  the  information  that  has  come  to 
us,  we  are  obliged  to  place  this  season's 
crop  under  the  average.  The  West,  includ¬ 
ing  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
reports  a  very  short  crop  of  Timothy,  and 
an  average  yield  of  elover  and  mixed,  Ohio 
particularly  reporting  the  extent  to  which 
mixed  and  clover  predominate.  New  York 
reports  a  good  crop  of  the  average  distribu¬ 
tion  as  to  grades,  and  our  nearby  country, 
including  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  less  than  an  average  crop,  and 
of  poorer  quality  than  usual,  the  Timothy 
being  weedy,  and  the  mixed  and  clover  be¬ 
ing  the  more  plentiful.  It  looks  as  if  the 
prices  during  the  coming  season  would 
widen  out  considerably  between  Timothy 
and  Timothy  and  lower  grades,  for  above 
given  reasons.  The  old  crop  has  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  High  prices  have  prevailed 
right  up  to  the  present  time  and  farmers 
sold  willingly  and  freely  during  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  bright  prospects  that  marked 
April  and  early  May.  From  now  on  there 
will  be  a  dribbling  supply  of  old  crop,  at 
firm  values  in  all  markets,  and  a  tendency 
to  an  early  movement  of  new  hay,  not  only 
from  nearby,  but  from  the  West,  as  soon 
as  it  is  considered  fit  to  bale. 

Baltimore,  Md.  h.  c.  jones  &  co. 


ALFALFA  HAY  IN  COLORADO. 

I  saw  a  short  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  the  complaint  by  horse  owners  of  the 
high  price  of  Alfalfa  hay,  which  was  $20  a 
ton.  Could  you  put  me  in  communication 
with  some  of  those  owners?  My  neighbor 
ard  I  have  or  will  have  after  the  third  cut¬ 
ting  over  100  tons  of  good  Alfalfa  hay 
which  we  will  bale  and  load  in  cars  for  $10 
a  ton ;  if  a  carload  is  too  much  for  one 
owner  as  many  as  wish  to  can  club  together 
and  take  a  carload,  each  paying  his  share 
of  the  freight.  We  can  furnish  any  amount 
of  hay  to  any  good  person  at  any  time  from 
now  on.  Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  this  year, 
having  had  good  rains  earlier  in  the  season 
as  well  as  irrigation.  I  am  with  you  every 
time  in  the  way  of  cutting  out  commission 
merchants  and  middlemen  and  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  benefit  of  those  two  profits. 

Hartman,  Colo.  g.  h.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  best  way  to  reach  this  trade 
would  be  to  advertise  the  hay.  We  have 
long  desired  to  bring  farmers  together  in 
business  of  this  sort,  and  we  print  the  above 
as  an  experiment  to  see  if  such  direct  trade 
is  possible. 


Frozen  Back  Potatoes. — Our  experience 
in  Florida  with  Irish  potatoes  that  have 
been  frozen  back  ruzs  about  as  follows: 
If  the  frost  occurs  just  as  the  potatoes  are 
coming  through  the  ground,  they  are  only 
slightiy  or  not  at  all  damaged.  When  the 
frost  occurs  when  they  have  reached  the 
height  of  four  or  five  inches,  the  crop  is  apt 
to  be  perceptibly  lighter  than  when  they 
an;  not  frosted.  If  the  frost  occurs  after 
the  potatoes  are  of  a  good  size,  we  expect 
a  very  large  cutting  off  in  the  amount.  Of 
course,  in  Florida  we  cannot  afford  to  re¬ 
plant.  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  does 
not  seem  practicable  to  put  in  another 
crop,  so  we  go  ahead  with  the  crop  and 
do  the  best  we  can.  Sometimes  it  pavs, 
and  then  again,  we  get  only  enough  to  pay 
for  our  trouble.  p.  h.  roi.fs. 

Fla.  Experiment  Station. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

WHY  DO  WE  WAIT? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  ears  arc  deaf 
__  Before  we  speak  one  kindly  word, 

And  only  utter  loving  praise 

When  not  a  whisper  can  he  heard? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hands  are  laid 
Close-folded,  pulseless,  ere  we  place 
Within  them  roses  sweet  and  rare, 

And  lilies  in  their  ilawless  grace? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  eyes  are  sealed 

To  light  and  love  in  death’s  deep  trance — 
Dear,  wistful  eyes — before  we  bend 
Above  them  with  impassioned  glance? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hearts  are  still 
To  tell  them  all  the  love  in  ours, 

And  give  them  such  late  meed  of  praise 
And  lay  before  them  fragrant  flowers? 

How  oft  we,  careless,  wait  till  life’s 
Sweet  opportunities  are  past, 

And  break  our  “alabaster  box 
Of  ointment”  at  the  very  last. 

Oh,  let  us  heed  the  living  friend 

Who  walks  with  us  life’s  common  ways, 
Watching  our  eyes  for  look  of  love, 

And  hungering  for  a  word  of  praise ! 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 


One  of  our  friends  suggests  putting 
rollers  under  the  kitchen  table  as  a 
means  of  saving  steps ;  it  can  then  be 
rolled  close  to  the  sink  while  washing 
dishes,  rolled  near  the  china  closet  to  put 
the  clean  dishes  away,  pushed  over  near 
the  flour  bin  or  pantry  when  baking,  and 
best  of  all,  moved  about  easily  for  sweep¬ 
ing  and  cleaning.  After  tugging  at  a 
heavy  table  (and  the  kitchen  table  us¬ 
ually  is  heavy)  every  time  the  kitchen  is 
cleaned,  a  housekeeper  is  in  a  receptive 
mood  toward  anything  that  will  save 
strength.  We  save  a  good  many  steps 
by  using  a  tray  in  carrying  to  and  from 
pantry  or  dish  closet,  and  in  setting  and 
clearing  the  table.  There  is  no  sense  in 
taking  one  journey  for  plates,  another, 
for  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  third  for 
other  dishes,  when  all  could  be  put  on  a 
tray  at  once  and  carried  without  trouble. 
Another  saving  of  nerves,  if  not  of 
strength,  is  the  use  of  rubber  heels, 
which  absorb  the  jar  in  walking.  Trained 
nurses,  waitresses,  and  many  others 
whose  duties  compel  them  to  be  much  on 
their  feet,  testify  to  the  relief  afforded 
by  this  little  aid,  and  a  rubber-tired 
An  attractive  dessert,  which  tastes  as  housewife  is  a  natural  extension  of 
good  as  it  looks,  is  grape  snow  pudding,  modern  methods  in  a  field  where  there  is. 


Soak  two  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine  in 
enough  water  to  cover  it.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  add  to  it  a  quart  of  heated  grape 
juice,  stir  over  the  fire  until  the  gelatine 
is  dissolved,  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
and  sugar  to  taste.  Take  from  the  fire, 
and,  as  it  cools,  beat  into  it  gradually 
the  stiffened  whites  of  four  eggs.  Beat 
until  the  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  then 
turn  into  a  wet  mould  and  set  in  the  ice- 
chest.  When  firm,  turn  upon  a  chilled 
platter  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

* 

The  Melbourne  Australasian  tells 
about  a  local  gardener  who  is  a  very 


much  place  for  the  saving  of  bodily 
energy,  as  well  as  of  time  and  labor. 

The  Trick  in  Making  Conserves. 

If  recipes  for  the  ingredients  used  in 
making  conserves  do  not  include  the 
method  of  making  the  one  following 
them  will  have,  as  a  result,  extra  heavy 
and  rich  preserves — but  not  a  true  con¬ 
serve.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
while  a  conserve  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
preserve,  it  is  not  to  be  served  in  the 
same  way.  When  ice  cream  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  dessert  is  served  at  the  end  of  a  meal 
a  slice  of  conserve  placed  on  the  plate 
with  it  adds  the  last  touch  of  delicious¬ 
ness — as  well  as  style.  Again,  if  serving 
light  refreshments  at  “afternoon  tea”  or 


to  the  casual  caller,  at  any  hour,  the 
pious  member  of  the  Salvation  Army,  slice  of  conserve  is  served  with  wafers 
He  has  a  habit  of  carving  texts  on  the  or  light  cakes  and  a  cup  of  chocolate,  or 


rinds  of  melons  and  pumpkins  while 
they  are  young  and  tender,  the  carving 
making  a  permanent  scar  that  shows  up 
very  plainly  as  the  fruit  increases  in 
size.  His  employer  requested  the  gar¬ 
dener  to  send  a  couple  of  fine  melons  to 
a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Blank,  and  was  rather 
puzzled  by  a  subsequent  coolness  of  man¬ 
ner  on  the  part  of  that  lady.  She  learned 
later  that  Mrs.  Blank,  whose  hair  and 
complexion  were  conspicuously  artificial, 
had  received  two  melons  inscribed  as 
follows  by  the  pious  gardener:  “Vanity 
of  vanities.”  “Be  sure  your  sin  will 
find  you  out.”  We  think,  so  long  as  the 
gardener  continues  to  adorn  his  innocent 
melons  with  moral  reflections  it  would 
be  wise  to  edit  them  judiciously  before 


tea.  If  a  little  more  than  this  is  wanted, 
the  correct  thing  is  a  hall  of  soft  cheese, 
or  a  puff  of  whipped  cream.  To  be 
served  in  such  ways  the  conserve  must 
he  solid  enough  that  it  may  be  sliced,  as 
cheese  is,  and  it  should  be  almost  as 
smooth.  This  condition  does  not  imply 
that  the  .conserve  will  be  dry  enough  to 
eat  from  the  fingers,  for  it  will  not,  but 
there  is  another  type  of  conserve  known 
as  “dry  conserve”  that  may  be  eaten 
from  the  fingers,  like  candy,  if  desired, 
but  is  served  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  other,  and  makes  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
nish  for  the  ice  cream  . 

Almost  any  combination  of  fruits  may 
be  used,  but  all  should  be  brought  to 
the  pulp  stage  and  cooked  together  until 
smooth,  then  measured  and,  for  very  tart 
fruits,  an  equal  measurement  of  sugar 
added,  for  sweeter  fruits  three-fourths 
as  much  sugar  as  fruit  will  be  enough. 


Cook  very  slowly,  stirring  well,  until  a 
presenting  them  where  their  messages  little  dropped  on  a  cold  plate  will  not 

spread.  Turn  into  cups  or  tempered 
glasses  and  cook  in  a  cool  oven  for  10 


might  be  misunderstood. 

* 

A  soft  collar,  rolling  away  from  the 
base  of  the  neck,  is  so  much  cooler  than 
any  high  neck-dressing  that  it  is  -no  won¬ 
der  everyone  is  wearing  it  this  Summer. 
While  the  broad  stiff  linen  collars  of  the 
Eton  type  look  well  with  a  young  face, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  age  their  elders, 
but  a  narrower  turn-down  linen  collar 
will  be  found  generally  becoming,  and 
gives  a  neat  look  to  the  simplest  house 


hours.  Larger  dishes  might  be  used,  but 
the  smaller  ones  make  nice  shaped  slices 
when  served. 

Grapes  and  pears  in  combination  make 
a  delicious  conserve  and  to  give  one  full 
explanation  of  the  work  will  describe  it: 
Pop  grapes  from  their  skins  and  cook 
the  pulps  .with  a  little  water  until  the 
seeds  loosen,  then  put  through  a  fine 
colander  to  separate  the  seeds  from  the 
pulp.  Add  an  equal  weight  of  peeled 
and  sliced  pears  and  cook  until  smooth 
and  about  one-fourth  cooked  away.  Now, 


dress.  Soft  rolling  collars  of  fine  muslin  add  as  much  sugar  as  there  is  of  the  pulp 


or  lace  are  more  becoming,  and  very 
comfortable.  This  season  pleated  collars 
are  especially  liked,  and  with  cuffs  to 
match  they  make  a  plain  gown  quite 
dressy.  There  is  also  a  return  of  the 
frilled  fichu,  leaving  the  neck  open  in 
V-shape.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  low 


and  any  flavoring  desired.  Cook  until 
stiff  as  already  described ;  put  in  cups 
and  finish  off  in  the  oven.  It  is  hard  to 
describe  the  exact  quality  of  a  good  con¬ 
serve,  but  it  should  he  of  a  consistency 
a  little  more  solid  than  jelly  and  not 
quite  as  solid  as  cheese. 

Another  recipe :  Cook  three  pounds 
of  fine,  tart  apples,  slowly,  in  a  pint  of 


the  collarless  necks  are  cut  in  the  case  cider  until  soft,  then  add  three  pounds 
of  street  dresses;  many  of  them  really  of  chopped  and  seeded  raisins,  a  cupful 
seen,  intended  for  evening  wear.  Apart  "SfP ^ 

irom  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  colander  and  treat  as  the  others, 
such  styles  for  street  wear,  they  often  For  a  conserve  of  citron  melon :  Peel 


show  such  unattractive  throats,  such 
dingy  skins  and  prominent  bones,  or  go 
to  the  other  extreme  of  flabby  corpulence, 
that  we  really  wonder  how  the  wearer 
can  appear  so  complacent.  Current  fash¬ 
ions  give  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  magic  gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us. 


and  dice  eight  pounds  of  the  citron ; 
cover  with  a  weak  lime  water  and  let 
stand  six  hours ;  drain ;  cover  with  clear 
cold  water;  bring  to  a  boil  and  drain 
again.  To  the  citron  add  three  large 
lemons,  sliced,  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar.  Let  stand  24  hours.  Add  three 
pounds  more  of  sugar  and  three  ounces 
of  ginger  root  and  cook  as  directed.  Re¬ 
move  the  pieces  of  ginger  root  before 


placing  in  the  cups.  (While  I  have  not 
tested  the  matter,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  meaty  part  of  the  watermelon 
might  not  be  as  fine  as  the  citron.  Last 
season  I  preserved  the  pink  part  of  the 
watermelon,  using  sliced  lemons  and 
ginger  root  for  flavors,  and  it  was  super¬ 
fine.)  If  no  conserve  was  prepared  last 
season  and  it  is  wanted  for  present  use, 
or  before  fruits  will  be  with  us  again, 
drain  the  juice  from  canned  fruits  and 
use  the  solid  fruits,  with  less  sugar,  and 
good  results  may  be  obtained. 

The  “dry  conserve”  is,  essentially,  like 
candied  fruit,  and  may  be  prepared"  from 
cherries,  peaches,  pears,  quinces  or  any 
fruit  that  will  hold  its  shape  during  the 
cooking  process.  Pit  the  cherries;  peel 
and  halve  the  peaches,  and  put  other 
fruits  into  suitable  shape.  Make  a  heavy 
syrup  from  as  much  sugar  as  there  is 
fruit  to  be  cooked  and  a  little  water. 
When  the  syrup  has  been  boiling  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  begin  putting  in  the  fruit. 
Cook  it  until  permeated  through  and 
through  with  the  syrup,  then  drain,  put 
on  plates  and  finish  the  cooking  in  the 
oven.  If  the  sun  is  very  bright  the  fruit 
may  be  covered  with  glass  and  sun- 
cooked.  There  is  another  form  of  dry 
conserve  and  to  illustrate  it  we  will, 
again,  use  the  citron  melon.  Pare  a  fine, 
fresh  one  and  chop  it.  Cover  with  water, 
slightly  salted,  and  cook  until  tender. 
Drain  and  cover  with  cold  water  made 
sharp  with  lemon  juice  (a  bit  of  citric 
acid  will  answer  the  same  purpose)  and 
let  stand  24  hours.  Drain  from  the 
acidulated  water,  and  to  each  pound  of 
citron  add  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Cook  slowly  until  it  becomes  a 
heavy,  green  paste,  then  add  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  rosewater  and  cook  until  a  little 
dropped  in  cold  water  will  form  a  ball 
(as  in  candy  making).  When  this  stage 
is  reached  pour  into  greased  pans,  to 
a  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Cook  in  oven 
10  hours.  Cut  into  fancy  shapes,  and 
pack  between  layers  of  granulated  sugar. 
Any  of  the  dry  conserves  should  be 
packed  in  sugar  (over,  under,  and  be¬ 
tween)  and  kept  in  airtight  receptacles. 
Tin  boxes  that  fine  wafers  come  in  are  I 
good,  as  are  tin  pails  with  tight-fitting 
covers.  The  other  type,  packed  in  cups 
can  be  treated  just  as  jelly  is;  covered 
with  paraffin,  with  a  paper  dipped  in  the 
white  of  an  egg,  if  the  cup  has  a  cover, 
or  the  way  the  maker  is  accustomed  to. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


July  23, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 
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For  beauty  and  service 

Get  dainty  cotton  Prints 
that  make  durable  dress¬ 
es,  if  you  would  strike  the 
keynote  of  real  economy. 

Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Fast  Black  Shepherd 
Plaids  and  Stripes 

have  been  recognized  as  the 
Standard  Calicoes  for  over  65 
years.  They  are  beautifully 
printed  on  the  best-woven,  fin¬ 
est  print-cloths  made.  This 
black  is  wash-tub-proof — color 
and  fabric  are  inseparable. 
Numerous  artistic  designs. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


VACUUM 


WAS  HER 
30  DAY  TRIAL 


To  prove  to  every  reader  of  this  magazine  that  she 
can  wash  clothes  with  least  work  and  wear  with 

Syracuse  "EASY”  Washer 

we  will  ship  one  on  30  days'  trial  and  pay' 
freight  both  ways  if  you  do  not  find  it  far 
better  than  any  you  ever  tried.  Easy  pump¬ 
ing  motion.  Water  heated  in  rust-proof  tub. 

Cleanses  laces,  clothes,  carpets.  Write  for 
free  booklet ,  valuable  recipes  and  trial  offer. 

DODGE  &  ZIJII.L, 

22-1 E  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

TORONTO  BRANCH,  92  Olive  Ave.,  L.  G.  Bkkhk,  Mgr. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  any u here,  at- 
t  ruets  A:  kills  all  flies. 
Neat, clean,  ornamen¬ 
tal, con  venfent,  cheap. 
LASTS  ALL  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  any¬ 
th!  n  g  .  Guaranteed 
effective.  Of  all 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cent* 
HAROLD  Sr»MC  RS 
150  OeKulli  Ate. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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From  Bakery  to  Farm 

Soda  crackers  are  a  long  time 
on  the  road  to  the  country  store, 
and  from  there  to  the  country 
home.  But 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

— no  matter  how  far  they  jour¬ 
ney,  never  become  travel  worn. 
As  you  open  their  moisture  proof 
protecting  package  you  always 
find  them  not  only  store  fresh, 
but  bakery  fresh — clean,  crisp 
and  whole. 

A  package  costs  5c. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


1910. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  costume  shown  is  intended  for 
thin  soft  material,  either  silk,  cotton  or 
woolen,  such  as  fine  voile.  The  costume 
consists  of  the  waist  portion  and  skirt. 
The  waist  portion  is  made  with  a  short 
fitted  lining  over  which  the  guimpe  por¬ 
tion  with  sleeves  and  the  bib  are  ar- 


6701.  Costume  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  14,  16  and  18  year. 


ranged.  There  are  under  sleeves,  which 
in  this  case  are  made  of  tucking,  and 
which  are  sewed  to  the  armholes  of  the 
lining.  The  upper  portion  of  the  skirt 
is  five-gored  and  the  flounce  is  straight. 
The  closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the 
hack.  To  make  as  illustrated  for  the  16 
year  size  will  be  required  4%  yards  of 
material  24  or  27,  3  yards  32  or  2 Y 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  4  yards  of 
flouncing  18  inches  wide,  6)4  yards  of 
banding  and  yard  of  tucking.  To 

make  of  plain  material  will  be  needed 
6 y2  yards  24  or  27,  4*4  yards  32  or  3 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  1*4  yards  27 
or  44  inches  wide  for  the  guimpe  por¬ 


tions.  For  long  sleeves  will  be  needed 
1/4  yards  of  tucking;  for  the  yoke 
yard  of  all-over  lace.  The  pattern  6701 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14,  16  and  18 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  small  cut  includes  some  very  use¬ 
ful  patterns.  6568,  girl’s  dress,  sizes  6  to 


12  years.  6718,  eight-gored  skirt,  22  to 
30  waist.  6707,  plain  fitted  corset  cover, 
sizes  36  to  46  bust.  6650,  house  gown 
or  wrapper,  34  to  44  bust.  6719,  fancy 
yoke  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  Price  10 
cents  each. 


Preserving  Pineapple. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  do  up  pineapple 
preserve,  and  how  many  pineapples  do  I 
need  for  a  dozen  quart  cans?  mbs.  g.  c. 

Pare  the  fruit  with  a  sharp  silver 
knife,  removing  discolored  portions,  if 
any,  and  taking  out  the  eyes.  A  pine¬ 
apple  snipper,  a  sort  of  scissors-like  in¬ 
strument,  is  made  for  this  purpose.  Cut 
the  fruit  in  slices,  and  .shred,  taking  out 
the  core,  or,  after  peeling,  take  the  pine¬ 
apple  in  the  left  hand,  and  beginning  at 
the  stem  end,  tear  out  the  fruit  in  small 
bits  with  a  silver  fork,  thus  removing 
all  the  tender  flesh,  while  leaving  the 
tough  and  tasteless  core.  Weigh  the 
fruit,  and  sprinkle  over  it  one-half 
pound  or  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit,  letting  it 
stand  in  a  cold  place  for  several  hours 
or  over  night  to  draw  out  the  juice.  We 
prefer  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the 
pound  of  fruit  if  mild-flavored  sweet 
pines  are  used,  but  there  are  some  acid 
varieties  that  require  the  heavier  propor¬ 
tion  of  sugar.  Cook  the  fruit  for  20 
minutes,  then  seal  in  cans.  Some  ad¬ 
vise  cooking  for  only  five  minutes ;  others 
cook  until  the  fruit  is  translucent.  We 
think  with  too  short  cooking  there  is 
risk  of  fermenting,  while  with  too  long 
cooking  the  fruit  loses  flavor.  Pineapple 
ferments  quite  easily,  hence  must  be 
thoroughly  sterilized  and  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark  place.  We  always  put  it  up  in  pint 
jars  because  there  is  less  risk  of  waste 
in  a  small  family.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  many  pineapples  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  a  dozen  quart  jars,  be¬ 
cause  the  fruit  varies  in  size,  and  also  in 
proportion  of  waste ;  probably  about  15 
fruit  of  the  size  ordinarily  sold  for  pre¬ 
serving. 


Driving  Away  Ants  ;  Canning 
Vegetables. 

I  think  if  E.  G.  1’.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  will 
try  snuff  for  ants  in  closets,  it  will  drive 
them  away  quicker  than  anything  else. 

Will  you  print  the  recipe  for  canning 
corn,  peas  and  beans  again.  I  have  lost 
the  paper  containing  it.  mbs.  f.  s. 

Corn. — For  canned  corn  cut  the  kernels 
off  the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife,  scraping 
out  the  pulp.  Fill  into  the  can  a  little 
at  a  time,  pressing  it  down  firmly  until 
the  milk  overflows  the  can.  Add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  When  all  are  filled 
place  the  cans  in  a  boiler  and  cook  half 
an  hour  with  the  covers  laid  loosely  on. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  seal,  then  cook 
two  hours  longer.  The  preliminary  cook¬ 
ing  permits  the  corn  to  swell  without 
endangering  the  cans,  which  may  burst 
if  tightly  sealed  from  the  first.  Succotash 
is  canned  by  first  half  filling  the  cans 
with  green  Lima  beans,  then  filling  the 
remainder  of  the  can  with  corn,  pressed 
down  firmly.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  each  can,  and  cook  like  corn. 

Peas. — To  can  peas,  fill  the  jars  full  of 
peas,  uncooked ;  then  fill  with  cold  water, 
and  lay  on  the  tops.  Place  straw  or 
boards  in  the  bottom  of  the  wash  boiler, 
stand  the  jars  on  this,  and  pour  enough 
cold  water  in  the  boiler  to  come  half 
way  up  the  jars.  Put  the  boiler  on  the 
stove  with  the  lid  tightly  closed,  and  boil 
three  hours.  When  the  jars  are  taken 
out,  see  that  they  are  full  to  overflowing, 
and  screw  the  lid  on  tight.  Another 
method  of  preparing  peas  is  to  cook  five 
minutes  in  very  little  water,  then  fill  the 
cans,  and  place  them  in  the  boiler  to 
cook  for  one  hour.  A  teaspoon  ful  of  salt 
is  added  the  last  thing  before  sealing. 

Beans. — String  beans  are  cut  in 
lengths,  boiled  for  10  minutes,  then  put 
into  cans,  which  are  stood  in  a  kettle  of 
water  and  boiled  for  two  hours.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  fill  the  jar  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  boiling  water,  screw  up, 
and  keep  in  a  cool  dark  place.  Another 
plan  is  as  follows :  Wash  and  break 
each  pod  in  two  or  three  pieces,  put  on 
the  stove  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  salt 
water  and  when  it  just  commences  to 
bubble  (don’t  let  it  boil)  drain  the 
beans  out  and  put  in  cans  that  have  been 
washed  and  scalded.  Have  ready  an¬ 
other  saucepan  of  boiling  salt  water  and 
fill  the  cans  nearly  to  the  brim,  leaving 
just  room  enough  for  one  tablespoon  ful 
of  hot  vinegar,  screw  on  the  caps  and 
set  away.  When  wanted  for  use  pour 
off  the  brine  and  put  in  a  saucepan  of 
fresh  water  with  a  pinch  of  soda  added ; 
let  them  come  to  a  boil  and  immediately 
pour  off  the  water,  then  cook  as  you 
would  fresh  beans. 


Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 

And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

— R.  Herrick. 
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Beginning  with  the  next  number 


The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal 


Will  Be  Issued 
Twice  a  Month 
At  10  Cents  a  Copy 


The  leading  woman’s 
magazine  at  the  popu¬ 
lar  10-cent  price.  The 
first  twice  -  a-month 
number  will  be  out 
August  25th — the  next 
September  10th. 


The  Entire  24  Magazines 
For  $1.50  a  Year 
The  Same  as  at  Present 


The  Curtis  Publishing  ComDany 
Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  CITY  MILK  BUSINESS. 

1  have  been  farming  for  the  last  15  years, 
and  have  now  sold  my  farm  and  live  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  would  like  to  go  into  the 
dairy  business  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
A  milkman  who  sells  about  50  eaus  a  day, 
would  like  to  go  In  as  partner;  he  gets 
from  live  to  six  cents  a  quart,  or  more 
sometimes.  We  could  bring  the  milk  direct 
from  the  dairy  to  the  stores.  I  intend  to 
go  to  Buffalo  and  buy  my  fresh  cows,  and 
if  they  do  not  give  enough  milk  to  pay  for 
their  feed  I  intend  to  sell  them  to  tile 
butcher,  and  buy  fresh  ones  in  place.  We 
generally  get  more  for  fat  cows  than  we 
can  get  fresh  cows  for.  H.  i«. 

The  plan  of  producing  milk  and  delivering 
It  yourself  or  through  a  partner  in  the 
City,  thereby  eliminating  both  freight 
charges  and  the  middleman's  profits,  is 
a  great  Improvement  over  the  usual  method 
of  producing  milk  and  selling  it  to  middle¬ 
men  who  generally  manage  to  get  t he  lion's 
share  of  the  profits.  As  you  have  sold 
your  farm  I  think  the  chief  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  you  have  outlined  will 
be  to  find  a  farm  within  driving  distance 
of  the  stores  in  Brooklyn  that  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay  for 
a  dairy  farm.  The  farm  land  upon  which 
most  of  the  milk  Is  produced  for  the  New 
York  market  could  be  purchased  much 
cheaper  than  land  near  Brooklyn,  so  your 
success  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  amount  of  capital  it  is  necessary  to  in 
vest  in  a  suitable  farm  and  buildings  for 
the  purpose.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  bring  your  milk  into  the  city  with 
an  automobile,  as  you  could  easily  deliver 
it  at  a  distance  of  25  miles  as  quickly  as 
you  could  eight  or  10  miles  with  a  team, 
if  you  can  sell  milk  at  five  cents  to  six 
cents  per  quart  wholesale  it  ought  to  prove 
a  profitable  Investment  to  buy  a  farm 
20  to  30  miles  out  of  the  city  and  equip  it 
l .with  a  good-sized  dairy  and  appliances.  Yon 
should  produce  20  to  25  cans  of  milk  a 
day  to  make  it  a  paying  proposition.  Your 
idea  of  buying  western  cows  is  all  right, 
but  you  will  find  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  poor  milkers  among  them,  and  the  cattle 
business  in  Buffalo  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  speculators,  who  are  very  careful  not  to 
sell  a  cow  for  less  than  she  Is  worth.  Yon 
will  find  the  cost  of  producing  good  milk 
on  Long  island  will  be  about  :ti/$  cents  per 
quart  for  the  feed,  labor  and  cost  of  stock, 
not  counting  interest  on  the  investment,  in¬ 
surance  or  expense  of  delivering  tin?  milk. 
If  tin*  business  is  properly  managed  one 
cent  per  quart  should  cover  this,  making 
the  milk  cost  at  least  cents  per  quart 
delivered.  Of  course  these  figures  are  only 
estimates  based  upon  my  own  experience  of 
producing  milk  In  New  York  City,  and  must 
be  varied  to  correspond  with  different  con¬ 
ditions.  C.  s.  o. 


REPORTS  OF  DAIRY  CONDITIONS. 

Cows  are  about  the  same  in  price  as  last 
year.  Feed  is  about  the  same  in  price  as 
last  year.  There  is  no  hay  left  over.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  in  fair  condition  yet,  but  need 
rain.  Dairy  farmers  in  our  section  are 
fairly  well  satisfied  at  present.  J.  J.  m. 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Cows  are  higher' than  last  year  1  think, 
about  $10  to  $15  per  head  higher;  that  is 
for  fresh  cows;  dry  cattle  about  the  same. 
Feed  is  a  little  lower  than  at  lids  time 
last  year  except  for  distillers’  grains,  which 
are  held  about  tin*  same  as  last  year.  Hay 
mostly  all  fed  out;  a  lew  farmers  have 
front  10  to  50  tons  of  hay  left  over,  but 
they  are  the  exception.  Pastures  are  all 
right;  we  have  had  lots  of  rain  during  June, 
Which  has  caused  a  heavy  growth  of  feed, 
it  is  seldom  that  we  have  to  feed  any  green 
fodder  before  August  15  to  our  dairies,  and 
it  looks  now  as  if  this  year  would  I"'  no 
exception.  I  think  dairy  farmers  in  this 
section  are  well  satisfied,  and  many  ol'  them 
are  making  some  money.  There  are  always 
some  faultfinders,  but  I  for  one  have  no 
complaint;  so  long  as  my  family  of  eight  are 
spared  and  prices  for  what  we  produce  stay 
where  they  are  I  shall  continue  to  whistle, 
and  read  Thu  It.  N.-Y.  b.  k.  s. 

•  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cows  will  range  about  $5  a  bead  higher 
than  last  year.  Principle  cause  is  improve¬ 
ment  in  stock.  Feed  is  anywhere  from  five 
to  20  cents  lower  per  hundred  pounds  than 
a  year  ago.  Practically  no  hay  left  over. 
Pastures  are  good  yet.  Dairy  farmers  are 
pretty  well  satisfied  witli  conditions  and 
outlook  at  present,  so  far  as  dairy  part  of 
farm  is  concerned.  Those  of  11s  who  arc 
feeding  molasses  have  a  little  kick  on  short 
measure.  We  are  regularly  charged  with  58 
gallons  per  barrel  marked  50  gallons,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  contains  50.  Molasses 
is  bought  through  local  merchants,  and  the 
same  trick  is  played  on  higher  grade  mo¬ 
lasses  also.  .T.  C.  T. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cows  average  from  $10  to  $20  higher. 
Feed  is  about  the  same;  there  is  not  very 
much  hay  left  over.  Pastures  are  in  fair 


Deserve  To  Be 
Laughed  At 

Makers  and  agents  of  common  cream  separa¬ 
tors  tempt  you  to  laugh  at  them.  They  foolishly 
assume  that  you  are  ignorant  of  modern  separa¬ 
tor  construction  when  they  ask  you  to  believe 
that  their  out-of-date  cream  separators,  contain¬ 
ing  40  to  CO  disks  or  other  parts  as  bad,  are 
modern.  They  deserve  to  be  laughed  at  for 
trying  to  hide  the  facts  and  for  failing  to  realize 
that  you  know,  as  well  as  they  do,  that 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

contain  neither  disks  nor  other  contraptions,  yet 
produce  twice  the  skimming  force,  skim  faster, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  wear  longer  and  wash 
several  times  easier  than  their  common  ma¬ 
chines.  And  you  know  that  iron-clad  patents 
alone  prevent  them  from  imitating  Tubulars. 


Tho  full  pun  contulnu 
dink*  from  ono  common 
nopurutor.  Tho  other  pun 
contains  tho  only  ploco 
usod  I  n  s  I  d  o  Shurplot* 

Dairy  Tubular  Bowls. 

Tubulars  are  made  in  tiie  world’s  biggest  sep¬ 
arator  works.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and 
Germany.  The  World’s  Best.  Sales  easily  ex¬ 
ceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  combined.  Prob¬ 
ably  replace  more  common  separators  than  any 
one  maker  of  such  machines  sells. 


tVrife  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WK8T  CIIKNTKK,  PA. 

ChlcugU,  III.,  Sun  Friinclaco,  <’ul.,  Portlund,  Ore. 
Toronto,  t  on.,  Winnipeg,  Cun. 


condition  yet.  The  dairy  farmers  are  fair¬ 
ly  well  satisfied,  and  we  have  an  extra  good 
crop  of  hay.  AH  crops  are  looking  well 
so  far.  H.  11.  Z. 

A  nn vi He,  Pa. 

The  farmers  here  are  selling  their  milk 
to  the  Bordens.  They  have  a  barn  in¬ 
spector  who  inspects  our  barns  once  a 
month  ;  then  their  veterinary  inspects  our 
cows  once  a  year,  generally  in  the  Winter. 
The  board  of  health  inspector  comes  twice 
a  year,  Spring  and  Fall.  Borden's  inspec¬ 
tor  gave  us  a  good  score,  but  the  board  of 
health  inspector  cut  the  scores  nearly  one- 
lialf.  The  farmers  all  have  good  barns 
and  keep  them  clean,  and  the  feeling  among 
farmers  here  is  that  they  are  not  going  to 
stand  this  inspector  business  much  longer. 
I  am  drawing  the  milk  for  nine  farmers, 
45  cans  a  day,  and  if  tilings  do  not  change 
they  are  going  to  stop  and  make  butter, 
and  the  majority  of  farmers  here  feel  the 
same  way.  They  are  not  going  to  sell  their 
cows,  so  far  as  I  know.  Most  of  the 
farmers  areand  here  chipped  in  for  the 
Bellows  case.  .r.  w.  n. 

Delancey,  N.  Y. 

i'ows  are  about  the  same  In  price  as  last 
year.  There  is  no  hay  left,  as  $18  hay 
brings  it  all  out.  Feed  is  about  the  same, 
but  may  go  lower.  The  majority  of  us  sell 
milk  to  tiie  United  Dairy  Co.,  Bella  Ire. 
Since  tin*  first  of  the  year  we  have  been 
on  a  butter-fat  basis  of  48  cents  per  pound. 
There  lias  been  much  dissatisfaction  over 
the  test;  some  herds  got  all  that  they  de¬ 
served,  others  did  not.  My  own  raised 
from  4.2  to  4.7  after  I  got  a  tester  in  Al¬ 
bany.  I  took  some  milk  down  and  the 
tester  took  a  sample  out  of  the  cans  ;  both 
tested  4.8.  J.  E.  D. 

Ohio. 

There  are  no  dairies  being  sold  in  tills 
section  011  account  of  demands  made  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  There  have 
been  several  different  'men  claiming  they 
were  sent  by  the  Board  of  Health  through 
this  section  at  times,  making  threats  and 
showing  considerable  authority  (also  ex¬ 
posing  their  ignorance ) ,  but  their  sugges¬ 
tions  were  not  enforced,  so  the  farmers 
escaped.  o.  k.  n. 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  fact  that  several  farmers  in  tills 
vicinity  have  sold  ail  their  cows  rather  than 
try  to  comply  witli  the  hoard  of  health. 
Personally,  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
them,  as  I  am  a  patron  of  t in*  Borden 
creamery,  and  they  do  not  bother  me.  I 
have  a  neighbor  who  was  stopped  selling 
milk  In  the  Spring,  because  one  can  did  not 
come  up  to  their  standard.  There  have  been 
half  a  dozen  stopped  in  West  Kortrlglit  in 
the  last  year.  o.  G.  M. 

Davenport,  N.  Y. 

All  1  personally  know  about  this  Board 
of  Health  is  that  some  few  years  ago  there 
came  to  our  place  a  man  who  claimed  to 
lie  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health,  and  he  posted  in  our  stables  a 
list  of  rules  and  recommendations  in  regard 
to  the  care  of  the  cows  and  barn,  lie  did 
not  say  whether  he  was  pleased  witli  our 
conditions  or  not,  and  I  did  not  ask  him. 
We  live  in  the  midst:  of  a  dairy  section. 
Tiie  milk  mostly  goes  to  the  Bordens,  either 
to  the  condense ry  at  Norwich  or  to  the 
shipping  plant  at  Oxford.  Ours  goes  to 
the  condensery,  and  we  all  have  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  rules  and  inspection  of  the 
Bordens,  which  arc  no  more  strict  than  any 
good  farmer  should  enforce  for  Ills  own 
good,  if  there  ever  comes  a  time  when 
we  have  to  comply  with  all  of  tin*  whims 
of  this  Board  of  Health  we  shall  have  to 
get  more  for  our  milk,  as  it:  would  require 
at  least  one  extra  man  for  every  25  cows 
milked.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  dairy¬ 
man  near  here  being  treated  unfairly,  be¬ 
cause  these  rules  have  never  been  enforced. 
If  they  should  lie  it  must  cause  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  to  look  for  some 
other  outlet  for  their  milk.  it.  b.  s. 

Preston,  N.  Y. 
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TRADE 


MARK 


AJAX  FLAKES 

''plIIS  valuable  distillers’  grain 
•A  contains  about  31%  protein, 
13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk 
economically  if  you  use  bran. 
One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES 
does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of 
bran,  and  saves  $14.00  per  ion. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and 
many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should 
lay  iu  your  supply  now. 

Send  tor  Feeders'  Hand  Book  "with 
tables  and  feeding  instructions. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Seneca  &  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Registered 


U.S.PAT.OIT. 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
Protein  31-33% 

mi  12% 


DcLaImL 

Cream  Separators 

First— Best — Cheapest 

Tho  original  and  for  32  years  the 
leaders  In  tho  Dairy  World 
Nearly  1,200,000  now  in  dally  use 

The  Most  Perfect 
Centrifugal  Separator  Known 

Send  for  a  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


New  York 
Winnipeg 


Snn  f  ranclioo 
Seattl* 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  AlinP1  „ 
AND  INDIGESTION  vUI\t  g 

^Tho  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 

20  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to. cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  llcavo  Remedy 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  deicriptlve  book  lot. 

Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  1..  U.  NY  i’ll  ICRS,  Fort  Wayne,  Did. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  tho  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  ofl'er  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  COKTKLYOU.  Somerville.  N.  ,J. 


A  Treatise  on  the 


Horse, 

FREE 


MpM  US 


Thurmont,  Md.,  Jan.  27, 1909. 
Dr.  Tt.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Knosburg  Falla,  Vt. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  had  a  horse  with  Hone  Spavin.  It 
wuh  so  serious  that  X  could  hardly  get  her  out  of 
the  stable.  two  bottles  ofyoor Spnvln  Cure  mid 

she  In  hh  sound  ns  a  dollar.  Chan.  J.  l’owell. 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

Boats  thorn  all  lor  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb, 
Splint,  Swollen  Joints  and  all  Lamoness. 

SI  a  bottle,  6  for  SS.  Buy  at  your  drug  store 
and  ask  for  free  book,  “A  Treatise  on  tho 
Horse,"  or  write  to— 

Dr,  B.  J.  Kondoll  Co.,  Cnooburg  Falls,  Vt. 


!  I 


it 


New  Modern' 


Steel  Stalls 


j 

ji  Wood  ox’ Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
jj  swivel  lmtig).  Bitter  ami  Feed 
d  Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  IHfg.  Co. 

53  JVlain  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

'* EVERYTHING  FOB  THE  BA  BN” 


]|Srfl  Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 


1909-1910  MODEL 
“The  Best  Ever." 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Grand  opportunity  to  purchase  a  young  herd 
of  choice  youngsters,  one  year  to  twenty 
months  old,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Choicely  bred  Young  Bulls,  $30.00  and  up. 
Write  today  or  come,  and  see  us. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Munnsvilie,  N.  Y. 


RIG ■  JKItsEY  CATTLK.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Figs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Doge  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-ecnt  stamp  for  circular.  Conic 
wr  my  stock  mid  make  your  own  selections.  Address 
iCD  WA  It  I  >  W  A I/J'  Eli,  WestCliester,ChesterGo.,l’n. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collin 
—  -  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices ic circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pi#s  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  dol ivory. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-?;',,  j-; 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  titters  all  sold 
JIave  4  sows  bred  to  furrow  In  July ;  late,  to  ser 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marliledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOR 

Maturu  an  I  main  weigh  600  to  960  pounds.  Sevoral  litter.  thi- 
spring  of  12,  la  and  14,  ono  of  16  and  ono  of  17  no  far.  LUtcm 
last  year  uvm  ugotl  1 1. 

H.  O’.  &  II.  It.  HAICPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


CHESHIRES 


FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  10,  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.09, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HUNT,  Owner.  J.  ,T.  EDEN,  Manager. 

FOR  SALE—  Itegl stored  Jefsey  Cows,  Heifers  &  Bulls. 

Herd  averages  1  lb.  butter  from  13  qts.  milk. 
Write  for  prices,  or,  better,  come  and  see  them. 

Riniisonliill  Farm,  Riimson,  N.  J.  David  Wallace,  Supt. 

Vnn  PonH  AffnrH  A  (Trade,  when  I  can  sell 
IUU  UCl II  I  M 1 1  III  U  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  prico. 

R.  F.  .SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


— The  New  York  Farmers 
Hog.  Hardy,  prolific; 
strong,  clean  bone;  early 
maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

niipnPQ  TI,K  BIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

UUnUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly 
Pigs  and  Hilts  for  sain  at  all  times. 

SliICNANGO  ltlV Kit  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY  Krewslmrg,  N.  Y. 

JVIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

FToh  Shropshire  or  Southdown  ^ 

the  money?  Wo  aro  offoring  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewistnn,  New  York 

QlIRnPCUIREQ-101’  y°a,']'ng  ewes;  411 
OnnUrOninLO  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLKKT,  LODI,  N.Y. 

TIIUIC  SHEEP-°ot  n  star*' ,low  witli  this  very 
i  univ  hardy  and  money-making  breed' 

1 “ “ "  Prices  reasonable, forhotnsexos. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERS0N,  Pine  View  Farm.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Pfll  I  IF  PIIPQ  -Fromimported8toc.lt.  Females 

UULLIL  rUrO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

COLLIE  and  SETTER  PUPS 

Well  Bred.  Prices  Reasonable, 

RIDGEWAY  FARM,  -  JYIedwiiy,  IVIiihh. 
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JERSEYS  AS  MILKMAN’S  COWS. 

Can  n  small  Jersey  herd  make  as  good 
prollt  producing  milk  to  sell  by  the  quart, 
regardless  of  quality,  as  a  Ilolstein  herd? 
What  will  be  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  an  average  herd  of  Jerseys  and 
an  average  herd  of  Holsteius?  Of  course, 
the  cost  of  feed  is  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  O.  W.  CASE. 

The  question  submitted  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one  for  the  average  dairyman  to 
answer  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  average  Holstein  owner  will  at  once 
say  that  there  is  no  comparison;  that  the 
Holsteius  will  produce  milk  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  Jerseys.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jersey  cow  man  will  generally 
say  that  his  breed  is  best,  for  he  keeps 
Jerseys  because  he  thinks  they  arc  best. 
It  is  a  general  practice  in  this  section  to 
keep  at  least  grade  Holsteius  to  furnish 
milk  for  the  New  York  trade.  I  have 
recently  bought  a  Jersey  cow  from  a 
man  who  is  changing  his  mode  of  dairy¬ 
ing  from  butter  making  to  selling  milk 
by  weight.  The  Jersey  in  question  is 
giving  over  40  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
and  her  cream  brings  me  $1  per  day.  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  man  will  be  able  to 
go  out  and  buy  a  Holstein  that  will  make 
him  more  profit  than  this  Jersey  was  do¬ 
ing.  As  to  the  eating  capacity  of  the 
two  breeds,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
one  can  keep  four  Jerseys  in  place  of 
three  Holsteius.  Many  will  say  that  one 
can  keep  three  Jerseys  in  place  of  two 
Holsteius,  but  I  know  from  experience 
that  a  Rood  Jersey  cow  will  consume  a 
surprising  amount  of  food. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  guessing  about 
this  question  when  we  have  the  famous 
“battle  of  breeds”  at  St.  Louis  to  refer 
to?  In  Class  II  (for  demonstrating  the 
economic  production  of  milk  for  all  pur¬ 
poses)  25  Jerseys,  25  Short-horns,  15 
1  lolsteins  and  five  Brown  Swiss  were 
entered.  The  champion  cow  was  a  Jer¬ 
sey  with  a  net  profit  of  $07.74.  The 
second  best  cow  was  a  Holstein  with  a 
profit  of  $66.82.  She  was  followed  by 
nine  Jerseys  before  we  reach  the  second 
best  Holstein.  Then  comes  three  more 
Jerseys,  one  Holstein,  one  Jersey,  an¬ 
other  Holstein,  five  Jerseys,  then  two 
Holsteins,  to  make  up  the  best  25  cows. 
Thus  in  “the  roll  of  honor”  of  25  cows 
we  find  19  Jerseys  and  six  Holsteius. 
Twenty-six  cows  beat  the  best  Short¬ 
horn,  and  31  the  best  Brown  Swiss. 
Every  Jersey  went  through  the  test  of 
120  days;  no  cow  was  withdrawn,  and 
no  “averages"  were  taken.  The  work 
shown  was  the  work  actually  done.  The 
Holstein  cow  No.  19  was  withdrawn 
for  seven  days,  and  credit  given  her  as 
“per  average.”  Brown  Swiss  No.  5  was 
out  for  two  periods  of  seven  days  each, 
and  credited  by  average;  also  Brown 
Swiss  No.  2  was  out  for  the  limit  of 
seven  days,  and  credited.  The  reason 
why  T  mention  this  fact  of  all  the  Jer¬ 
seys  being  “on  the  job”  every  day  of  the 
test,  is  that  it  is  often  wrongfully 
charged  that  the  Jerseys  are  delicate  and 
that  the  larger  breeds  are  more  hardy. 
Yet  here  we  find  every  Jersey  of  the  25 
at  work  every  day,  while  one  of  the 
15  Holsteins  and  two  of  the  five  Brown 
Swiss  were  “laid  off  for  repairs.” 

The  Jerseys  in  this  test  were  good 
ones,  the  best  that  could  reasonably  be 
got  together.  But  they  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  being,  on  an  average,  two 
months  in  milk  before  the  test  began. 
'I'he  Holsteins  were  also  good  ones, 
carefully  selected  from  the  herds  where 
big  records  are  made,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  understood  feeding 
and  had  made  at  least  one  world’s  rec¬ 
ord  before  the  test.  I  think  that  the 
chief  reason  why  the  Jerseys  won  out  in 
this  test  is  the  fact  that  they  keep  “ever¬ 
lastingly  at  it”  when  well  cared  for. 
Take  for  instance  the  work  of  “cow  14,” 
Blossom  of  Florence  (164108).  This 
cow  calved  April  6,  and  from  April  If) 
to  June  15  (when  the  test  began)  she 
had  given  2,654  pounds  of  milk  contain¬ 
ing  134  pounds  estimated  butter,  and 
from  June  15  to  October  13  she  gave 


4,906  pounds  of  milk  and  278)4  pounds 
estimated  butter,  or  a  total  of  7,560 
pounds  milk  and  412.84  pounds  esti¬ 
mated  butter.  And  the  most  significant 
fact  of  all  was  that  she  gave  41)4  pounds 
of  milk  October  13,  the  last  day  of  the 
test.  Now  1  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  test  at  St.  Louis  demonstrated 
which  breed  of  cattle  would  be  the  most 
profitable  for  you  to  keep,  but  I  do  think 
that  it  demonstrated  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion  that  the  Jersey  cow  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  one,  even  to  sell  milk  from,  and  if 
you  already  have  Jerseys,  or  even  if  you 
naturally  like  Jerseys,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  keep  them  for  selling  milk  on 
the  open  market.  Place  a  bull  at  the 
head  of  your  herd  from  a  deep  milking 
strain  of  Jerseys,  and  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  breeding  for  quantity  and 
staying  qualities.  If  they  do  not  “beat 
the  Holsteins”  they  will  at  least  bring 
you  in  a  good  profit.  Besides,  there  is 
great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  you 
are  helping  along  the  milk  business  by 
selling  good  milk.  j.  grant  morse. 


LATE  HATCHED  CHICKS. 

I  do  not  hatch  chicks  for  my  own 
use  after  the  middle  of  May.  I  aim  to 
have  the  majority  of  the  birds  I  expect 
to  keep  for  breeders  hatched  out  by  the 
first  of  April,  but  cannot  always  do  so, 
as  the  demand  for  eggs  for  hatching  is 
sometimes  greater  than  1  can  supply, 
and  my  incubators  have  to  wait.  Leg¬ 
horns,  which  mature  six  weeks  to  two 
months  sooner  than  the  American 
breeds,  can  be  hatched  later;  in  fact, 
ought  to  be,  as  they  will  if  hatched  in 
March  or  April,  start  laying  by  Sep¬ 
tember,  lay  out  the  first  laying  and  com¬ 
mence  to  molt  and  not  lay  again  until 
Spring.  I  want  my  White  Wyandotte 
pnllets  to  begin  laying  by  the  middle  of 
October  or  first  of  November.  Eggs 
are  the  highest  in  price  during  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  and  my  main  depend¬ 
ence  for  Winter  eggs  has  always  been 
the  early-hatched  pullets.  Usually  my 
hens  lay  all  Summer  and  well  into  the 
Fall,  and  do  not  begin  to  molt  until  last 
of  August  or  September ;  some  do  not 
molt  until  November,  but  continue  lay¬ 
ing  steadily  through  the  Fall.  As  it 
takes  80  or  90  days  to  complete  the  molt, 
of  course  these  birds  do  not  produce 
many  market  eggs  in  Winter,  but  get 
to  laying  just  in  time  for  hatching  egg 
trade  in  Spring,  and  experienced  breed¬ 
ers  much  prefer  eggs  from  year-old  hens 
for  hatching  purposes.  I  have  had  cus¬ 
tomers  who  made  it  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  that  no  pullets’  eggs  should  be 
shipped.  P'rom  my  own  experience  I 
have  never  found  that  there  was  any 
difference  in  the  strength  or  vitality  of 
the  chicks,  whether  the  eggs  were  laid 
by  hens  or  pullets,  but  my  pullets  by 
Spring  are  well  matured,  and  have  got 
past  the  small  egg  stage  of  early  pullet- 
hood,  which  makes  quite  a  difference. 
As  a  rule,  I  prefer  to  mate  year-old 
cocks  with  pullets,  and  use  the  cockerels 
with  the  old  hens.  There  is  another 
gain  in  early  hatching;  the  cockerels 
are  better  fitted  for  breeders,  are  more 
mature,  and  chicks  from  them  likely  to 
be  stronger.  There  is  a  good  profit  in 
selling  the  early  cockerels  for  broilers, 
but  1  prefer  to  keep  mine  for  breeders, 
selling  for  broilers  only  those  that  are 
culled  out  for  some  defect.  At  this  date 
— last  of  June — some  of  my  cockerels 
weigh  over  four  pounds  each.  They 
were  batched  the  last  week  in  March. 

The  only  people  I  know  who  keep 
their  incubators  running  all  Summer 
are  those  who  make  a  business  of  selling 
day-old  chicks.  Probably  the  demand 
comes  mainly  from  those  who  have  had 
bad  luck  with  earlier  chicks,  and  are 
trying  to  make  up  for  losses.  In  the 
Fall  1  let  most  of  my  hens  run  at  large 
and  every  year  two  or  three  will  “steal” 
their  nest  and  hatch  out  broods  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October.  These  chicks,  while 
healthy  and  strong,  rarely  grow  into 
full-sized  fowls.  They  make  just  as 
good  layers  for  all  I  can  see,  but  are 
usually  undersized,  and  always  remain 
so.  Answering  the  question  whether  I 
would  advise  late  hatching,  would  say 
that  if  I  were  going  into  the  hen  busi¬ 
ness  for  utility  purposes  only,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  hatch  chicks  at  any  time 
in  the  Summer,  especially  if  I  had  a 
shady  apple  orchard  to  keep  them  in. 

Connecticut.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


Make  More 
From  Your  Cows 


Proper  feeding  mentis  better  health  and  a  larger 
milk  yield.  Silngo  In  tho  best  substitute  for  green 
feed,  which  acts  ns  tonic  and  laxative  and  makes 
Juno  butter  bring  top  prices,  You  ought  to  feed 
silage  and  you  ought  to  cut  It  with  the 


BLIZZARD 


■which  cuts  either  groen  or  dry  food  slick  as  a 
whistle,  knives  are  adjustable  even  when  running 
at  full  speed.  Elevates  by  druftin  any  direction 
and  to  any  height.  Tho  Blizzard  also  has  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  most  successful  Solf  Feed  Table.  Comes 
to  you  In  only  throe  pieces,  mounted  or  unmounted 
ready  for  business  and  built  by  tho  pioneer  munu 
faeturers  of  ensilage  cutters. 


GUARANTEED 


Booklet 

“Why 

Silage 


-  -  B  PCI 
and  guaranteed.  Bo  is 
the  machine  as  a  whole.  We  test  every  one  at 
a  speed  &0  per  cent  greater  than  you  will  ever 
run  It  in  actual  use. 

Don’t  purchnso  any  cutter  until  yon  got 
our  new  cutaloguo  showing  lllio  Improve 
meets.  Write  for  It.  also  “Why  Silage 
Pays,”  a  sensible  book  every  rnlscr  of 
stock  should  read.  Free  If  you  send  your 
name  and  address. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 
1426Tuscarawas  St.  Canton,  O.  A 


Get 

Our 

New 

Catalog 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS 


Don’t  buy  an  ensilage  cutter  until  you  have 
read  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it  today. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co. 

5  O  Highland  Ave.  Warsaw,  N.  V. 


“Tho  Imward 
Shear” 


“The 

Complete 

Machine” 


FLEXIBLE  ENSILAGE  DISTRIB¬ 
UTER  you  use  the  full  force  of 
wind  from  the  blower  to  distribute 
and  firmly  pack  the  feed  and  it  re¬ 
quires  no  additional  power. 

Any  device  which  has  an  opening 
beneath  the  elbow  or  hangs  below 
leaving  an  opening  can  he  of  little  or 
no  value  when  it  comes  to  distributing 
and  packing  the  ensilage.  Why  do 
we  know  ?  Because  we  have  tested 
it  out  and  our  customers  have  tried  it 
and  they  say  so.  This  Steel  Elbow 
and  Distributer,  when  it  comes  to  fill¬ 
ing  a  siio  properly  ,  has  no  competition, 
it  docs  just  what  is  claimed  for  it. 

We  ship  on  TRIAL  and  GUAR- 
NTEE  satisfaction.  We  have  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  it  and  assume  all  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Can  you  afford  to  fill  your  silo  with¬ 
out  it? 

Writr  us  today. 

W.W.  BATEMAN  CO., 

BOONVILLE,  Indiana. 


SILOS 

The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur- 

Bass  all  others  in  Strength, 
•urability,  Convenience. 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 

Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 
AlsoSiloFillingMachinery. 

Catalog!  free. 

.  HARDER  MFG.  CO  .  BOX  11.  COBLESKILL,  N.  t. 


Whrn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Fill  Your  Silo  First 

Pay  Afterwards 

I  Wo  want  to  provo  to  you  that  our  niachinon 
are  a  good  InvoRtment  before  you  givo  up 
your  money.  Wo  know  they  are  so  good  that 
e  do  not  feel  it  a  ri«k  to  ■■ 
mako  thin  offer.  Just  tell  fim  In  our 
us  your  needs.  60th 

Year 


SILOFILLING] 
_  _  _  MACHINERY] 

hai  60  yeanToxperinncD  behind  it—  more  ex perhmeo 
than  any  othor  machinery  of  itn  kind  nmdo  It  hna 
lh<m»andn  of  enthuaiaatic  owners  in  overy  dairy  and 
intensive  farming  district  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  bo  free  from  dofeets  at  all  times  but  also  to  bo 
the  strongest,  most  durable  and  modern  of  nny- 
manufacturcd  Our  offer  will  help  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Ask  an  export's  advico  if 
you  care  to. 

Our  large  free  eatalog  shows  our  complete  line. 
Write  for  it. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO. Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio  | 

We  also  manufacture  the  Rosa  Silo 


™E  UNADILLA 


SILO 


Tho  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  44 TWENTY- 
FIVE  HE /ISONS”  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself • 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


“Bestov”  Milk  Cooler 

The  most  economical  cooler  made.  Cools 
and  aerates  milk  quickly,  and  to  within  two 
degrees  of  the  water  temperature.  All  parts 
touched  by  the  milk  f~ 
are  copper  or  brass, 
tin  coatcd.anil  easily 
taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  Thor¬ 
oughly  well-made 
and  durable.  It  Is 
very  reasonable  In 
prioe.  Send  for 
catalogue  H,  de¬ 
scribing,  with 
prices,  everything 
(or  the  dairy. 

DAIRYMENS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Philadelphia  and 
Lsntdewns,  Pa. 


Juinn’s  Ointment 

rilo«a  for  tho  horse  what  no  othor  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  spavin,  wind putf  or  bunch 
that  Jt  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  It — (Julnu’s  alouo.  They 
regard  it  os  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  SI. OO  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mall.  Testimonials  free. 

I  W.  B.  Eddy  £  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York, 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG!  DESCRIBING  THE 
k  GUARANTEED  MONEY. SAVING 


8  INTERNATIONAL 
1  SILOS 


HI  »!H 
'll 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  <»pen-door  front — air  tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tbs 

laUraatkaBl  Blit*  To..  112  Hals  81..  Lluftavilla.  Fa* 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

We  are  headquarters  forMilk  Bottles, 
Cans.  Caps,  Carriers,  Chums,  Drain¬ 
ers,  Pasteurizers,  Separators,  Ice 
Crushers,  etc.,  and  every  utensil  used 
by  handlers  of  milk,  creniii.  butter, 
eggs,  ice  cream  or  choose.  Best  goods, 
fuir  prices,  prompt  shipments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  us  Unlay 
your  list  of  needs.  No  order  too  small. 
WISNER  MFG.  CO  .  230  A  Greenwich  St.N.Y. 

Everything  For  Dairymen  Always  in  Stack 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson's  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S .  A. 

Makers  of  Duality  reeds 


750 
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THE  rural  new-voe  kur 


PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  DEMANDS 

the  most  sanitary  handling  and  delivering  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  This  sentiment  is  being  em¬ 
phasized  daily  in  the  ordinances  passed  by  the 
Boards  of  Health  of  the  many  cities.  The 

PARSONS  “  LOW-DOWN  ” 
is  designed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  most  critic¬ 
al  Health  Department  and  at  the  same  time  please 
the  most  fastidious  purchaser.  Refrigerators  are 
built  in  the  wagons  when  so  ordered.  Particular 
customers  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for 
milk  delivered  ice  cold.  Write  us  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  will  submit  specifications. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

DAIRY  DEPT.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  are  much  interested  in  your  light 
against  E.  G.  Lewis,  and  hope  you  will 
win.  This  is  a  tiny  community,  but  Lewis 
already  has  a  chapter  of  his  League  here, 
and  they  have  been  looking  for  the  "house" 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  deed  of  the  lot 
was  sent  Lewis  last  Winter.  The  chapter 
has  created  more  or  less  “feeling"  here 
even  among  relations,  and  it  is  time  the 
thing  was  smashed  before  more  people  go 
to  the  extent  of  even  borrowing  money  to 
go  into  it.  The  National  Daily  is  to  be  a 
bi-weekly  from  now  on.  One  of  the  Leag¬ 
uers  gave  a  subscription  to  my  son  in  order 
to  use  up  her  certificates.  I  don't  see  why 
other  publishers  are  not  as  brave  as  you. 

New  York.  e.  w. 

Some  people  think  that  the  other  pub¬ 
lishers  are  wiser.  They,  let  their  readers 
hear  the  brunt  of  their  own  misfortunes 
and  losses,  and  save  themselves  lots  of 
trouble  and  expense.  Whether  wise  or 
unwise,  we  simply  cannot  stand  bv  and 
allow  rogues  to  pick  money  away  from 
poor  and  inexperienced  people  any  more 
than  we  could  stand  by  and  see  a  bully 
ill-treat  a  child  or  a  cripple. 

We  are  not  a  hit  surprised  that  these 
Leaguers  have  waited  a  year  for  their 
house.  Lewis’s  League  plan  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  his  fake  schemes.  It  is 
all  worked  out  with  an  intelligent  pur¬ 
pose  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The 
prominent  places  are  taken  care  of  to 
make  a  showing.  The  small  out-of-the- 
way  places  are  neglected.  But  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  scheme.  In  the  first 
place  each  member  must  send  $r>2.  After 
a  certain  number  do  this,  they  must 
deed  a  lot  to  Lewis  or.  some  organiza¬ 
tion  which  he  controls.  If  he  builds  a 
house  at  all  the  house  and  lot  belong 
not  to  tbe  women  who  paid  the  money 
but.to  Lewis  or  his  organization.  We 
would  not  be  surprised  later  to  see  a 
blanket  mortgage  placed  on  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  and  the  money 
would,  of  course,  pass  through  Lewis’s 
hands  or  be  subject  to  his  direction,  so 
that  when  the  crash  comes  the  “house” 
would  have  to  he  bought  over  again  or 
abandoned.  It  is  a  beautiful  scheme 
for  sifting  money  through  the  fingers  of 
country  people  into  Mr.  Lewis’s  bread- 
pan.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  League 
scheme  is  not  the  source  of  our  conten¬ 
tion  with  Lewis.  lie  got  about  $20,000 
from  our  subscribers  during  the  last  10 
years  through  misrepresentation.  He 
got  the  notes  given  for  it  into  his  pos¬ 
session  through  trickery,  and  some  of 
the  methods  used  to  get  and  keep  this 
money  closely  resembles  plain  ordinary 
swindles,  if  they  do  not  come  clearly 
under  that  term.  We  want  this  money 
returned  to  our  people.  Lewis  refuses, 
though  he  brags  of  a  large  private  for¬ 
tune  and  enormous  income,  arid  the  sup¬ 
port  of  bankers  and  business  men  of  St. 
Louis,  all  of  which  we  believe  is  as  far 
as  cash  is  concerned  pure  fiction,  and 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  sus¬ 
picion,  that  lie  may  collect  more  money 
from  country  people.  St.  Louis  bank¬ 
ers  and  business  men  to  whom  Lewis 
owes  money,  are,  of  course,  willing  that 
money  should  pour  in  to  him  from  the 
country,  as  it  is  their  only  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  what  is  coming  to  them,  but  our 
information  is  that  no  man  in  St.  Louis 
would  give  him  a  dollar  without  secur¬ 
ity.  If  he  had  the  income  and  unincum¬ 
bered  property  that  he  claims,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  pay  tbe  little  claims 
of  our  people.  His  refusal  is  the  cause 
of  his  trouble  with  us. 

Will  you  Wll  me  if  the  TTavenll  Realty 
Co  ,  Metropolitan  Building,  New  York  City, 
is  a  reliable  firm?  They  have  an  agent 
here  trying  to  sell  building  lots  at  Eastport. 
Suffolk' Co.  What  is  your  opinion  of  these 
lots  as  an  investment?  c.  r. 

New  York. 

Thousands  of  lots  on  Long  Island  sold 
in  this  way  by  promoting  companies  have 
been  abandoned,  and  sold  for  taxes. 
Page  after  page  of  these  tax  sales  are 
advertised  in  tbe  Long  Island  papers 
every  year. 

Last  season  I  shipped  two  lots  of  plums. 
16  baskets  and  19  baskets  respectively,  to 
Ash  &  Baldwin,  commission  merchants, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  My  neighbor,  R.  D.  Hill, 
also  shipped  at  the  same  time  (or  about) 
two  shipments  of  19  and  33  baskets  of 
plums  respectively.  We  have  received  noth¬ 
ing  for  them  up  to  date.  Ash  &  Baldwin 
wrote  us  that  the  first  shipment  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  were  selling  at  20  cents  to  25 
cents  per  basket,  and  we  immediately  or 
soon  after  shipped  them  more.  I  have 
continually  written  them,  but  the  only  an¬ 
swer  I  have  ever  received  was  one  post 
card.  As  you  will  notice,  they  promised  to 
remit  at  once,  but  have  never  done  so. 
Both  Mr.  Hill  and  myself  would  like  you 
to  take  the  matter  up  and  see  if  you  can 
get  tin*  returns  for  these  shipments. 

Medina,  N.  Y.  D.  C.  G. 

This  complaint  came  to  us  in  Febru¬ 
ary  last.  Ash  &  Baldwin  first  wrote 
their  bookkeeper  was  away,  but  they 
would  attend  to  it.  In  March  they 
wrote  that  it  was  a  small  annoyance  and 
they  would  fix  it  up  right  away.  We 
have  been  unable  to  get  anything  out 
of  them  since.  We  think  little  more 
need  be  said.  They  have  a  good  enough 
financial  rating,  and  we  have  now  given 


the  account  to  our  attorneys  for  collec¬ 
tion,  but  the  transaction  will  hardly  in¬ 
fluence  shipments  from  other  growers. 

Last  Spring  we  ordered  from  Rogers 
Brothers  300  chicks.  They  guaranteed  full 
count  and  safe  arrival:  but  172  were  dead 
when  received  at  the  station.  We  have 
written  them  several  times,  but  can  get  no 
redress.  w.  n.  m. 

Connecticut. 

We  had  this  up  with  Rogers  Brothers 
and  they  promised  to  send  check  by  June 
first  to  settle  for  the  dead  chicks,  but 
They  have  failed  to  keep  the  promise. 
There  has  been  lots  of  complaint  from 
shipment  of  young  chicks,  but  when  safe 
delivery  is  guaranteed,  as  in  this  case, 
there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  refusal  to 
make  good. 

Last  Spring  we  shipped  to  the  Central 
Nursery  &  Floral  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a 
bill  of  nursery  stock,  payable  June  1.  The 
bill  was  $35.56.  They  claimed  a  shortage 
of  $1.75,  which  we  allowed  without  demur. 
The  bill  was  not  paid,  and  while  we  have 
had  numerous  promises,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  collect.  Can  you  get  it  for  us; 

Ohio.  c.  N.  c. 

We  have  been  after  this  little  account 
since  January  last.  We,  too,  got  prom¬ 
ises,  but  no  cash.  We  do  not  know  how 
a  concern  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  a 
bill  of  this  kind  can  expect  farmers  to 
send  them  remittances  for  orders.  The 
growers  who  take  our  advice  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  have  a  claim  of  $11.85  against  A.  C. 
Mine,  Meadow  Brook  Farm.  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  for  a  case  of  eggs  shipped  on  his 
order  October  23.  1907.  The  price  was 

agreed  upon  in  advance.  I  had  sent  him  a 
previous  case  the  same  Fall,  and  he  paid 
promptly;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
this  bill'.  I  hope  you  can  get  something  out 
of  him,  if  only  an  explanation.  H.  p.  g. 

Vermont. 

We  have  not  even  got  the  explanation. 
To  our  several  letters  he  makes  no  reply 
whatever.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hine  has  some 
farm  neighbors  who  could  excite  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  a  farmer  in  an¬ 
other  State.  We  propose  to  make  trans¬ 
actions  of  this  kind  with  farmers  un¬ 
popular,  if  not  unprofitable. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  an  advertisement 
of  the  United  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  that 
appeared  in  our  local  paper,  relative  to  a 
seven  per  cent  stock  that  is  offered  for  sale 
before  the  price  is  advanced  again.  1  would 
thank  you  for  your  valuable  opinion  on  this 
stock  as  an  investment  for  working  people 
or  those  of  moderate  means.  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  a  stamp  for  reply  and  trust  that  you 
will  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

North  Carolina.  a.  s. 

If  anyone  offers  you  stock  in  any  con¬ 
cern  at  a  low  price  with  the  assurance 
that  at  a  given  future  time  it  will  go  up 
to  a  certain  advanced  price,  put  him 
down  as  a  faker,  and  just  an  ordinary 
rogue.  This  stock  has  no  market  value. 
If  you  owned  it,  you  could  not  sell  it 
for  the  price  of  printing  the  certificate. 
It  is  not  even  a  fair  gamble.  No  one  at 
all  familiar  with  the  situation  would  put 
a  nickel  into  wireless  stock. 

I  find  your  fraud  page  flic  greatest  ever. 
My  son  had  trouble  with  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company  about  a  lost  calf,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  report  them  to  you.  Well,  they 
didn't  wait  long  before  they  paid  the  money. 

New  York.  J.  C. 

If  shippers  have  found  a  way  to  in¬ 
duce  express  companies  to  make  prompt 
settlement  of  claims,  they  have  well  nigh 
performed  a  miracle.  In  putting  in  claims 
of  any  kind,  we  would  suggest  that  it  be 
always  done  in  firm  but  polite  language. 
It  would  be  well,  for  example,  to  say 
that  you  present  the  claim  direct,  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  wish,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  to  trouble  them  or  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  by  referring  it  to  the  paper. 
In  other  words,  you  can  politely  inti¬ 
mate  what  will  happen  in  case  tbe  claim 
is  neglected  without  putting  it  in  a  way 
to  give  them  an  excuse  to  be  offended. 
This  is  a  good  rule  whether  applied  to 
express  company  or  any  other  concern. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  causes  of 
complaint  occur  with  perfectly  respon¬ 
sible  bouses  which  are  quite  as  anxious 
to  correct  errors  as  any  of  us  are  to  have 
them  corrected. 

In  the  Winter  I  bought  four  tons  of  hay 
at  $15  per  ton,  giving  two  notes  of  $30 
each  for  one  year.  The  man  sold  my  notes, 
delivered  a  trifle  over  one  and  one-lialf 
tons.  Then  his  hay  was  gone ;  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  buy  hay  for  me,  but  does  not  do  so. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  him  settle  up,  and 
will  it  make  any  difference  about  time  ;  that 
is.  now  or  when  the  notes  are  due?  I  am 
a  poor  man  just  starting  in  farming,  and 
have  no  money  for  lawyers  or  suits  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  header. 

New  York. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  give  him  tbe  notes 
before  you  received  tbe  bay.  The  fact 
that  he  sold  the  notes  to  a  third  party 
indicates  that  he  deliberately  tried  to 
trick  you.  As  the  present  holder  of  the 
notes  is  presumably  an  innocent  party, 
be  can  collect  whether  you  get  the  hay 
or  not,  provided  he  did  not  know  of  the 
failure  to  deliver  the  hay.  If  the  party 
who  bought  the  notes  knew  that  no 
equivalent  had  been  given  for  them,  then 
he  becomes  a  party  to  a  conspiracy,  and 
would  not  be  entitled  to  recover  on  the 
notes.  If  the  man  who  sold  the  hay  is 


responsible,  you  can  sue  him  at  once  for 
the  delivery  of  the  hay  or  for  damages 
because  of  his  failure  to  deliver  it.  If 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy,  it  will  be  best  to  let  it  rest 
until  tbe  notes  become  due  and  defend 
yourself  if  they  press  for  payment. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  as  well  to  bring 
suit  at  once,  provided  he  is  good  for  the 
amount. 

I  think  you  are  having  success  in  get¬ 
ting  money  from  the  Globe  Association, 
Fhicago.  I  have  a  contract  with  them  for 
$85  a  month  and  expenses.  I  worked  six 
weeks  and  received  no  money  from  them. 
They  owe  me  all  told  $165.  I  have  written 
them  a  dozen  times  and  get  no  answer. 
Can  you  get  it  for  me?  L.  T. 

New  York. 

The  Globe  Association  says  that  L.  T. 
is  indebted  to  them  for  $52.50.  They 
say  “Mr.  T.  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  us  to  perform  certain  services  for 
one  year.  He  agreed  he  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  retain  the  sum  of  $1  for  each 
membership  sold  during  this  period,  the 
same  to  apply  on  the  amount  guaranteed, 
and  that  upon  completion  and  fulfillment 
of  his  contract,  we  would  be  due  him 
any  deficit.  One  year’s  time  has  not 
elapsed  since  tbe  date  of  his  agreement, 
so  it  is  impossible  that  Mr.  T.  could  have 
completed  and  fulfilled  his  contract  in 
this  respect.” 

This  is  their  interpretation  of  their 
own  contract  after  tbe  agent  has  de¬ 
manded  his  pay.  In  the  early  corre¬ 
spondence  and  in  the  wording  of  the  con¬ 
tract  he  is  led  to  believe  that  he  is  being 
guaranteed  $85  per  month  and  expenses. 
Of  course  no  one  would  pursue  such  a 
fake  scheme  for  a  year,  and  all  the  agent 
is  entitled  to  is  a  commission  on  his 
collections;  in  other  words,  if  the  agent 
fakes  his  neighbor  he  is  entitled  to  keep 
a  little  of  the  money.  There  is  no  other 
reward.  j.  j.  d. 


GRIT  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  have  five  purebred  Iloudan  hens  and 
roosters  that  were  in  the  country  last  year 
on  free  range.  We  now  have  them  in  the 
city  in  a  small  yard.  The  soil  here  is  sandy, 
being  entirely  free  from  stones  and  gravel. 
I  keep  oyster  shells  always  before  them. 
Should  they  be  supplied  with  gravel,  or  will 
the  oyster  shells  be  sufficient?  Of  course 
a  hen  has  gravel  in  its  gizzard,  but 
wouldn't  this  last  a  long  time,  perhaps  a 
year?  If  oyster  shells  will  not  do  and  they 
must  have  gravel,  would  a  good  supply  of 
coal  ashes  take  the  place  of  the  gravel  ? 
The  hens  seem  to  be  laying  as  well  here 
as  on  free  range.  I  have  had  20,  26  and 
27  eggs  per  week  the  last  three  weeks  from 
the  five  hens,  and  they  are  still  laying  at 
the  same  rate,  so  I  am  anxious  they  should 
have  gravel  if  it  is  necessary.  Chick  grit 
of  course  would  not  do.  Can  gravel  be 
bought  at  a  poultry  supply  house  usually? 

New  York.  E.  L.  s. 

While  hens  have  been  known  to  live 
and  do  well  with  oyster  shell  alone  for 
grit,  yet  it  is  better  to  furnish  them 
some  coarse  grit  which  can  be  bought 
from  all  poultry  supply  houses,  and  al¬ 
most  all  feed  stores  in  the  East.  We 
have  not  used  any  oyster  shell  for  over 
two  years,  as  we  find  a  lime  crystal  near 
here,  which  furnishes  the  lime  and  grit 
both,  but  so  far  the  lime  company  which 
owns  it  has  not  seen  fit  to  put  it  on  the 
market.  floyd  q.  white. 


We  Can  Spare  A  Few  Well  Grown 
Cockerels  Twelve  Weeks  Old 

Breeders  From 
Producing  Breeders 

500  White  Leghorn  @  $1.00 
100  White  PI.  Rocks  @  2.50 
50  Black  Orpington  @  5.00 

CASH  WITH  ORDER  NO  CORRESPONDENCE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Richland  Farms,  £*rd;,ricnkd’ 


LAKEHILL  FARM 

W.  H.  THACHER 

For  real  bargains  in  young  stock  and  yearlings  in 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  write 
to  us.  Stock  bred  from  tbe  finest,  under  the  best  of 
conditions:  large,  vigorous  and  pure  white.  Some 
promising  March  batched  cockerels  now  $1.00  each. 
Prices  of  other  stock  on  application.  Address  all 
communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  P00LTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 

DARLINGTON  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  ROCKS  exclusively;  better  than  ever;  no 
incubators  or  brooders  used  The  natural  way. 
Fine,  healthy  stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $5  per  100; 
Fisliel  and  Van  Orsdale  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JAMES  T.  JONES,  Darlington,  Md. 

W,  P,  ROCK  YEARLINGS~Tr”""e!ted: 


stock. 


bred  to  lay 
A.  S.  BRIAN.  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL-Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

DIUIIIETD  nilPI/C  for  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
nUNI'ltll  UUllIxu  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Tiios,  $5;  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Catalog  free. 

O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

FAMOUS  LAY- 
ING  STRAIN 
breeding  stock  for  sale.  Also  yearling  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Low  prices  to  make  room  for  growingpullets. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORN 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


3NT 


ID 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YEARLINGS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Interior  Dairy  Barn  op  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

LETTER  FROM  SUPERINTENDENT  MILLIGAN. 

Boulder,  Mont,,  March  24,  1910. 
Kent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: — The  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls  and  Steel  Stanchions  installed 
in  our  Dairy  Barn  last  summer  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly.  L.  E.  Milligan,  Supt. 


mg  i 

all  the  L_  . _ „  .  ..  .  _ 

the  labor  of  barn  cleaning  much  easier.  The  divided  manger  enables  the  attendant  to  feed  each 
cow  separately  according  to  her  requirements.  She  cannot  get  more  or  less  feed  than  is  given 
her.  The  mangers  are  self -cleaning,  A  trough  built  in  the  floor  of  the  barn  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  manger.  The  front  and  partitions  are  in  sections  of  six  divisions.liinged  to  the  stall  frame.and 
are  easily  lifted  up  by  means  of  counter  weights.  The  bottom  can  then  be  swept  perfectly  clean 
and  used  for  watering  purposes.  The  saving  in  labor  alone  will  pay  for  this  equipment  in  one 
year,  and  the  increased  production  from  the  cows,  because  of  the  added  comfort  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  will  he  clear  extra  profit.  Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars  of  James  Equipment  to 
KENT  WIFG.  CO.,  130  CANE  STREET,  .FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
July  15  1910.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indetlmte  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


B OTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .28  W.@ 

30 

.31© 

.35 

Good  to  Choice . 

...  .25 

© 

.27 

28 

.30 

lxivrer  Grades  . 

..  .23 

& 

.24 

24© 

.27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

...  .26 

@ 

■27hS 

.28© 

.31 

Common  to  Good. . 

..  .23 

© 

.25 

,25@ 

.26 

Factory . 

© 

.23 

.24© 

.25 

Hacking  Stock . . 

...  .20 

@ 

.21 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  11.51  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  3  cents  to 
shippers  in  the 26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.09© 

12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .14 

& 

.15 

.16© 

.18 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

& 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

. 05 

© 

.08 

•10@ 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz... 

...  27 

© 

.29 

.30© 

.35 

White,  good  to  choice.  .23 

@ 

.26 

.25© 

.28 

Mixed  Colors,  best. 

. 23 

© 

.24 

.25 

.28 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .18 

@ 

.20 

.23@ 

.24 

BEANS 

i! arrow,  bu . 

...  2.85 

© 

3.10 

qt 

.16 

Medium . 

©  2  .45 

Pea . 

...  2.25 

@ 

2.40 

qt 

.15 

Ked  Kidney . 

...  4.76 

W 

4.90 

White  Kidney . 

© 

3.20 

Yellow  Eye . 

...  3.25 

© 

3.35 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . . . . 

© 

.26 

Common  to  Good... 

. . .  .20 

© 

.22 

German.  New  Crop. 

...  .60 

© 

.65 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  @  .24 
Standard  Grade . 14  @  .16 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.10 

©  11? 

Evap.,  coin,  to  good. 

.06 

©  .08 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

©  .06) 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

2.00 

©  2.50 

FltESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl . 

1.00 

@  3.00 

Western,  box . 

1.50 

©  2.00 

New,  bu . 

.50 

@  LOO 

Strawberries 

Western  N.  Y . 

.04 

@  .10 

Up  River . 

.03 

©  .06 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.07 

©  11 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.05 

@  .08 

Raspberries,  pint . 

.04 

©  .07 

Cherries,  lb . 

.05 

.09 

Peaches.  S'n.,  crate... 

.75 

@  1.50 

Pears,  La  Conte,  bbl... 

1.00 

©  3.25 

Plums,  South’n,  crate, 
Muskmelons,  crate.... 

..  .50 

©  1.60 

1.50 

©  2  .50 

Watermelons,  100 . 

20.00 

@40.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 

.75 

©  1.50 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  new.. 

1 .25 

@  1.75 

Asparagus,  doz . 

.75 

©  2.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 

2.00 

©  2.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte. 

.25 

@  .60 

Celery,  doz . 

.10 

<§*  .50 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 

.75 

©  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

.20 

@  1.25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . 

1,00 

it  2.00 

Egg  Plants,  box . 

1.00 

0  3.00 

Lettuce,  hj-bb*  bkt _ 

.25 

©  50 

Peas.  M  bbl.  bkt . 

.30 

@  .75 

Peppers, 

Fla  Carrier . 

.75 

@  1.75 

Onions,  Maryland,  bu. 

1.12 

©  1.25 

Long  Island,  bbl.... 

2.00 

©  2.25 

Jersey,  bu . 

©  1.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

.50 

@  .75 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.50 

©  1.00 

squash,  new,  bbl . 

.76 

©  1.25 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box 

1.50 

©  2.25 

8'n.,  20-qt.  carrier... 

.50 

©  1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.60 

©  .75 

White,  bbl . 

.75 

©  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

.23 

@  .24 

Fowls . 

.17 

©  .18 

Roosters . 

.11 

©  .12 

Ducks . 

.12 

@  .14 

Geese . 

.09 

©  .11 

Turkeys . 

.10 

©  .14 

.15 

.09@  .12 


each  .03©  .05 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Fey . 

.19 

@ 

.20 

■22@ 

.24 

Common  to  Good .... 

.15 

@ 

.17 

.18© 

.20 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.22 

© 

.24 

.23© 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

© 

.21 

.19© 

.22 

Common  Run . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

■  16@ 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.28 

@ 

Fowls . 

.14 

© 

.16 

18@ 

.20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

© 

.19 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.50 

@ 

3.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  7.16  @  8.00 

Bulls .  ..3.50  @4.50 

Cows . 2.00  ©  5.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  7.00  @10.00 

Culls . 4.00  ©  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.50  ©  4.50 

Lambs . 6.25  @  8.00 

Hogs . 9.25  @  9.50 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Spring,  bu .  1  27 

No.  2,  Red .  1.11 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .67  ©  .70 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .44  ©  .47 
Rye . 75  ©  .80 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  81.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 22.50  @  23.50 

NO.  2  .  20  00  ©  22.00 

No.  3 . 18.50  ©  19.50 

Clover  Mixed . 12.00  ©  I9  60 

Clover . 10.00  ©  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  @  10.00 

8traw,  Rye . 12.00  ©  13.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  ©  10.00 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Law  of  Excavations. 

My  neighbor  lias  dug  down  eight  feet  near 
my  property  and  claims  that  I  must  prevent 
my  soil  from  sliding  over  on  his  cellar.  Is 
that  the  law?  r.  n. 

New  York. 

lie  has  a  right  to  dig  and  to  build,  but 
must  not  weaken  the  lateral  support  of 
your  laud  ;  he  must  not  cause  it  to  wash  or 
cave  in.  Me  is  required  to  shore  up  his 
excavations  so  that  your  soil  will  be  as 
firm  as  formerly,  otherwise  be  liable  for  all 
injury  done  your  place. 

Prevention  of  Trespass. 

I  am  annoyed  sorely  by  hunters,  fishers 
and  trappers  trespassing  upon  my  farm. 
It  is  well  posted  with  signs.  What  can 
I  do?  s.  H. 

New  York. 

A  person’s  property  is  his  own  and  he 
may  deny  admission  to  any  or  all.  A 
stranger  has  no  more  legal  right  to  enter  a 
building  than  he  has  crossing  the  land  of 
another.  Custom,  usage  and  an  indulgent 
public  opinion  has  overlooked  the  liberties 
of  these  Intruders.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
sue  any  of  them  for  trespass  or  have  them 
arrested  for  mischief.  Determined  action 
would  rid  your  place  of  this  line  of  pests. 

Private  Right  of  Way. 

There  is  a  private  way  running  over  the 
lands  of  my  neighbor  which  has  been  so 
used  for  over  30  years.  It  leads  from  the 
highway  to  the  shore.  Can  he  prevent  me 
from  using  it  now?  d.  a.  j. 

Maine. 

If  you  have  been  using  this  private  way 
over  the  lands  of  your  neighbor  for  over 
30  years  openly  and  continuously  you  have 
acquired  a  right  to  continue  to  use  it,  which 
the  law  will  recognize.  The  law  does  not 
favor  the  creation  of  such  a  right,  but  if 
you  have  ample  proof  that  you  have  en¬ 
joyed  this  right  without  objection  from 
the  owner,  your  right  to  use  this  way  is  se¬ 
cure.  The  owner  may  select  the  route  for 
you,  which  must  be  reasonable.  You  can¬ 
not  extend  your  rights  beyond  what  has 
been  acquired,  e.  g.,  if  you  have  used  it 
only  in  Winter  you  cannot  haul  on  soft 
ground.  86  Me.  380. 

Obstructions  on  Roadside. 

A  neighbor  across  the  road  from  me  Is 
piling  up  stone  along  the  roadway  and  in 
other  ways  injuring  the  appearance  of  the 
roadside.  He  says  that  it  is  his  property 
and  he  can  so  use  it.  What  is  the  law  in 
this  matter?  p.  q. 

Connecticut. 

While  your  neighbor  owns  to  the  center 
of  the  highway  and  can  gather  the  grass, 
set  out  trees  and  harvest  the  fruit,  he 
cannot  use  it  to  the  injury  of  others  or  of 
the  public.  Any  encroachment  by  a  build¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  will  be  declared  a  nui¬ 
sance.  22  Conn.  107.  You  should  com- 
plaip  to  the  selectmen  or  the  highway  offi¬ 
cial  who  has  charge  of  such  matters.  If 
he  declines  to  remove  the  unsightly  pile  it 
will  be  for  the  jury  to  pass  on  whether  ho 
has  committed  a  nuisance.  The  law  has  re¬ 
gard  for  refinement  of  taste  aud  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  public  places. 

Breach  of  Contract. 

I  rented  a  place  for  $20  per  month.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  owner  would  paper 
the  walls,  clean  out  certain  buildings  and 
make  other  improvements.  The  owner  did 
not  make  the  improvements  agreed  upon. 

I  was  obliged  to  move  out.  The  owner 
sued  me,  taking  a  judgment  for  $40  with 
costs.  I  did  not  appear.  I  work  for  a 
salary  and  my  wife  owns  the  furniture; 
what  should  I  do?  k.  c. 

New  York. 

You  should  have  put  in  a  defence,  set¬ 
ting  up  the  breach  by  the  owner.  If  the 
contract  of  letting  was  an  oral  one,  you 
could  set  up  the  owner’s  promises  to  make 
certain  improvements.  Now  you  will  have 
to  open  the  default,  showing  that  you  have 
a  good  defence  and  wish  to  be  heard.  This 
will  cost  you  considerable.  The  owner 
can  garnishee  your  salary  if  It  is  over  $12 
per  week,  taking  10  per  cent  of  it  till  paid. 
He  cannot  reach  the  furniture  which  be¬ 
longs  to  your  wife. 

Temporary  Roadway. 

I  recently  bought  a  farm  upon  which  I 
find  a  temporary  roadway  made  for  haul¬ 
ing  timber,  but  now  used  by  the  public  to 
some  extent.  Nothing  is  stated  in  mv  deed 
as  to  this  matter.  Please  state  if  it  is  a 
public  highway,  or  may  I  close  it? 

Maryland.  w.  w. 

You  should  consult  the  records  and  maps 
at  the  offices  of  the  town  clerk  and  county 
clerk  to  see  if  there  has  been  a  dedication 
of  this  road  to  the  public  and  an  acceptance 
by  the  town.  If  you  find  no  record  of  a 
road  there,  you  may  safely  close  it,  or 
post  bills  stating  that  it  is  a  private  way. 
You  should  not  allow  the  public  to  acquire 
rights  without  paying  you  for  it.  If  any 
person  claims  to  have  a  right  of  way  over 
It  he  should  produce  the  proof  of  it. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Three  bearings  all  around 
each  door  like  a  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door.  Hoops  are 
stronger  than  others.  Staves, 
doors  and  fronts  soaked  in 
preservative  if  you  wish. 

Green  Mountain  Silos  differ 
from  other  round  silos. 

Free  catalogue  gives  details. 

Post  card  will  bring  it. 

.CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 
338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Hoof  Ail,  a 
Fouls  and  Foot  Rot" 


£ 


cannot  exist  where  Wine  of  Copper  is  applied. 
It  instantly  destroys  without  injury  to  flesh  or  hair, 
ail  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  Sent  prepaid  and  warranted  to  cure  for  one 
dollar.  Write  for  testimonials.  Address 
THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland.  N.Y- 


Competent  Dairyman 

permanent  position  with 
Q II I  6 II  KOO<*  8a,»ry  awaits  a  compe¬ 
tent,  practical  and  scientific 
dairyman  who  can  take  entire  charge  of  our 
dairy  farm.  Wo  have  at  present  a  herd  of  about 
30  head,  but  our  large  new  modern  stable  has  a 
capacity  of  70  head.  As  soon  as  we  have  en¬ 
gaged  onr  dairyman  to  direct  affairs  we  shall 
erect  feed  barns,  silos,  milk  house,  etc. 

A  man  of  practical  experience  and  some 
scientific  training,  preferably  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  schools,  in  modern  dairying,  will 
please  apply  at  once.  Address 

H.  M.  KING,  M.  D. 

Loomis  Sanatorium 

LOOMIS,  SULLIVAN  CO.,  N.  Y. 


ANnnRAC  Also  SPANISH-MAUTESE 
HRUUnflda  Milch  Goats.  High  Grade  Stock. 

Chas.  Old  fin ,  No.  Lakeville ,  Mass. 

Rp  O  H0DE  ISLAND  REDS.  PARTRIDGE  WYAND0TTES. 

i  Ui  11  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  high  class  year¬ 
ling  breeders.  All  stock  on  approval.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  Box  153. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  aeres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R,  I.  Reds-fcSsSl; 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 

THnRMIfiHRRFn  SINGLE  comb  white  leghorn 
inunuuunDnLu  yearling  hens  for  sale.  sloo. 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Ki.i.iott,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns.  Free  range  selected  slock.  Can 
furnish  in  any  number.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R. 
STONE,  Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

You  Can  SECURE  A  LIST  of  the 

RELIABLE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

In  28  PRODUCE  MARKETS  by  writing  to 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Dept.  E.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


July  hatched  8^  cents 
each.  Single  Comb 


yALLdlllAN  WAN  I  tU  established  New  York 
City  house  dealing  in  a  general  line  of  merchandise, 
wants  a  resident  county  salesman  to  represent  it  in  each 
county  in  the  Eastern  States;  bright  future  and  splendid 
opportunity  for  energetic  men  to  make  money-  write 
giving  full  information  as  to  past  occupation,  age’ 
length  of  time  you  have  lived  in  your  county  if  you 
have  horse  and  buggy  ami  give  three  references 
Address  WHITE,  VAN  GLAIIN  .V  COMPANY  (  The  Old- 
est  and  Most  Reliable  Mail  Order  House  in  America), 
37  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

.The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
nse  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


(55  ACRES~Two  story.  seven  room  house,  four 
,  w  barns,  two  henhouses,  granary, 

plenty  of  frnit.  Illness  makes  price  $2,500  to  quick 
buyer,  $1,000  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  61  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (D.  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


WHITE  ami  BROWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

147  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


pi.KASU  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain,  Beans’ 
A  miles,  etc.  K.  II.  WOO»WAItl>,  302  Oreennicli  St.,  N.  v! 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
VV rite  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
or  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 


JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 


164  Duane  Street 


New  York 


BERRIES— PEACHES 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kindsof 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK,  Apples,  Peaches  Ber 
nes  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  .40  I.ittle  1  Utli  St..  New  York- 


D 


ON’T  FEED  TOO  MUCH 

Do  you  know  that  one  pound  THNTCORN  DAIRY  RATION  will  make 
four  pounds  milk  at  cost  of  1  cent  per  quart.  Official  records  to  prove.  Write  us 
today  for  sample,  particulars,  etc.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  liiiffalo.,  N.  Y. 


EH  LAND  [5? 


Soil  that  is  used  year  after  year  loses  its  vital  properties  and  as  a  result  crops 
grow  poorer  or  even  worthless.  Remedy  this  condition  by  using  R-R  LAND  LIME 
With  an  application  of  R-R  LAND  LIME  the  soil  gives  out  new  life  and  vitality 
sour  oil  becomes  sweet  and  sandy  soil  so  changed  that  abundant  crops  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  are  obtained. 

Apply  some  R-R  LAND  LIME  this  fall.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in  stock. 

ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT  LIME  CO., 

BOSTON  24  Milk  Street  ROCKLAND.  ME.  NEW  YORK,  Fifth  Ave.  Building 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet,  “Liming  the  Land.” 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  12TH  TO  17TH 

AGRICULTURAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 

EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 


$75,000  PREMIUMS  and  PURSES  $75,000 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  AND  ATTRACTIONS  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  EXHIBIT  OF 
FARM,  BREEDING  aru)  DRAFT  HORSES 


The  aim  being  to  bring  before  the  public  classes 
of  horses  in  greatest  demand  and  which  may  lie 
produced  witli  tiie  greatest  profit  by  the  farmers 
of  the  State.  Liberal  prizes — large  classification. 

CATTLE— SHEEP— SWINE— POULTRY 

More  money  than  ever  offered  in  these  depart¬ 
ments.  Classification  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date.  Extra  classes  added  in  Cattle  Department. 
In  some  breeds  in  the  Sheen  Department  a  5th  and 
6th  prize  has  been  added.  The  Poultry  Exhibit  in 
its  new  and  enlarged  quarters  will  include  every 
feature  of  the  industry. 

MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 

will  te  the  largest  in  years.  Agricultural  machin¬ 
ery  of  every  description  including  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  on  labor-saving  devices  for  use  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

New  educational  features  added  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Increased  number  of  prizes.  Liboral  awards 


to  be  distributed.  Every  person  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  should  exhibit  in 
oneor.  more  classes.  Ample  refrigerator  space. 
Well  lighted  floor  area  for  the  exhibit  of  dairy 
products  in  the  magnificent  New  Building  erected 
last  year. 

FRUITS 

Changes  in  classification.  Additional  premiums 
offered.  No  entry  fee  on  single  plates.  Special 
inducements  for  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers. 

FLOWERS 

Complete  classification.  Prizes  provided  for 
amateur  and  professional  growers. 

FARM  PRODUCE 

Revised  classification.  Increased  exhibit  in  this 
department  as  a  result  of  the  liberal  prizes  offered. 

ART-NEEDLEWORK— CULINARY 

Special  inducements  made  in  the  domestic  de¬ 
partment  are  sure  to  bring  ont  the  largest  exhibit 
ever  shown.  All  branches  of  the  handiwork  of 
woman  represented. 


SEND  FOR  jPTLIZE  DSST 
SHOWING  THE  PRIZES  0FFERFD  AND  THE  DATE  OF  THE  CLOSING  OF  ENTRIES  IN  EACH  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  CONI  MISSION,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  2‘.l,  11)10. 


HUMOROUS 


“Whatever  in  the  world  persuaded 
yc  to  marry  the  widder  Casey?”  “The 
widder  Casey !”— Evening  Telegram. 

Judge:  “Prisoner,  arc  you  guilty  or 
not  guilty?”  Prisoner:  “Let  my  law¬ 
yer  plead  not  guilty  for  111c,  judge.  1 
ain’t  got  the  nerve !” — St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Bobbie:  “Pa  says  you’re  a  self-made 
man.”  Visitor  (proudly)  :  “Yes,  my 
hoy,  I  am.”  Bobbie:  “Ain’t  you  sorry 
now  you  didn’t  let  somebody  else  help 
you  ?” — Boston  Transcript. 

“Did  yez  hear  th’  news,  Jawn?"  “I 
did  not.”  “Arizony  an’  New  Mexico 
have  come  into  th’  union.”  “Good. 
Who  was  th’  walking  dillygate  in  that 
case?” — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Painter'S  Wife:  •  “That’s  a  view  of 
the  Alps.-'  •  Glorious  thing,  isn't  it?” 
Uncle  from  Somerset :  “Well,  if  it 
wuzn’t  for  all  them  mountains,  1  might 
be  able  to  sec  s’uth in’.”— London  Opin¬ 
ion. 

Father:  “Now,  Tommie,  promise 

me  that  you  will  always  count  a  hun¬ 
dred  before  you  hit  another  boy.” 
Tommie:  "Yes.  I  will  if  there’s  any¬ 
one  around  to  hold  the  other  boy  while 
1  count.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

Charitable  Person  :  “1  thought  you 
were  blind.”  Beggar:  “Well  cap,  times 
is  so  hard  just  now  and  competition  is 
so  keen  that  even  a  blind  man  has  to 
keep  his  eyes  open  nowadays  if  he  wants 
to  do  anything  at  all.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Whenever  1  gits  to  anticipatin’  trou¬ 
ble,”  said  Uncle  Ebcn,  “J’.s  g’winter 
’member  'bout  de  friend  of  mine  dat  got 
kicked  by  a  mule  ’cause  he  were  so  busy 
lookin’  out  fob  de  comet  dat  he  didn' 
notice  de  adjacency  of  de  animal’s  hind 
feet.” — Washington  Post. 

Strange  Guest:  “L  don’t  know  half 
the  people  in  the  room.  Just  look  at 
that  woman  over  there— the  cross-eyed, 
red-headed  one.  And  some  one.  told  me 
she  was  married.  Don't  you  think  the 
fellow  was  a  fool  ?”  Other  Guest 
(meekly)  :  “I  know  he  was.  I’m  him.” 

—  Baltimore  American. 

“You  boy  over  in  the  corner !”  cried 
the  man  behind  the  desk.  The  boy  ever 
in  the  corner  shot  up  like  a  bolt.  “An¬ 
swer  this,”  continued  the  examiner: 
“Do  we  eat  the  flesh  of  the  whale?” 
“Y-y-yes,  sir,”  faltered  the  scholar. 
“And  what,”  pursued  the  examiner,  “do 
we  do  with  the  bones?”  “P-please,  sir," 
responded  the  boy,  “we  l'leavc  them  on 
the  s-s-sides  of  our  p  plates.” — Youth’s 
Companion. 

The  rush  hour  was  nearly  over,  and 
yet  the  subway  train  was  crowded  when 
it  reached  Astor  Place.  Here  entered  a 
saleswoman,  who  selected  a  place  facing 
a  grouchy  man  who  was  trying  to  read 
his  evening  paper.  Clutching  the  strap 
she  began  to  sway,  at  the  same  time 
voicing  her  disapproval  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  “It’s  a  shame!”  she  muttered. 
“Hopkinson  Smith  is  right.  There  is  no 
chivalry  in  New  York.  I’ve  been  stand¬ 
ing  on  my  feet  all  day  and  I’ve  got  to 
stand  on  my  feet  all  the  way  home.” 
The  grouchy  man  shuffled  uneasily. 
“Pardon  me  for  contradicting  you.  mad¬ 
am,”  he  remarked,  “but  you  happen  to 
be  standing  on  mine  now!"  And  she 
moved  three  straps  further  up. — New 
York  Sun. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE  | 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  mid  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fre.  to  you.  with  Hamplo  dolor  Curds,  Write  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Buildi  *  Plans  FREE! 

1—  Concrete  Sidewalks 

2 —  Concrete  Troughs 

3_ Concrete  Porches  and  Steps 

We  have  gotten  up  for  farmers,  free  plans,  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  building  a  concrete  sidewalk,  a  concrete  watering  trough  and 
a  concrete  porch  and  steps.  You  and  your  hired  man  can  make  these 
things  yourselves  at  slight  expense,  and  make  them  with  concrete  which 
is  everlasting,  fireproof,  sanitary  and  economical.  Sidewalks  are  no 
longer  solely  for  the  city  people.  Progressive  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  surrounding  their  houses  with  concrete  sidewalks  and  are 
putting  concrete  floors  into  their  barns,  cribs,  granaries  and  other  farm 
buildings.  Anything  constructed  of  concrete  is  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  farm,  adds  permanent  value  to  the  farm,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  wood. 

We  are  ready  to  furnish  you  now  with  plans  for: 

1— A  Concrete  Sidewalk.  2— A  Concrete  Watering  Trough. 

3— A  Concrete  Porch  and  Steps. 

Write  today,  telling  us  which  plan  you  want. 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


CHICAGO 


Northwestern  Office:  Minneapolis 


PITTSBURG 


(2) 


Send  tor  Free  Catalogue 


The  Potato  Digger  |lAUff|a|l 

For  Fast,  Clean  Work  is  tho  mM  V  w  W  UUII 

■Simple,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works  in  all 
soils,  all  depths,  hillside  and  level.  No  cutting 
and  pone  missed.  Potatoes  always  clean,  lying 
on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  in  heavy  tops. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

1022  Elm  Street,  Prairie  City,  la.,  U.  S>  A* 


Sears  Model  “L” 
$495.00  Complete 


Sears  Automobiles 

Doctors,  Farmers,  Ranchmen,  Bankers,  Sales¬ 
men,  Solicitors,  Agents,  Mail  Carriers  and 
Business  Men  in  every  state  of  the  Union  are 
concentrating  their  attention  on  the  SEARS, 

FROM  starting  crank  to  tail  lamp  the  Sears  is  the 
economic-reliability  automobile.  The  Scars  is  built 
in  our  own  Chicago  factory  in  six  distinct  models,  and 
the  broad,  absolute  guarantee  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  affords  the  individual  buyer  his  positive  individual 
protection.  Inside  prices  ranging  from  $370.00  up  show  but 
one  phase  of  Sears  economy — low  cost  of  up-keep  is  another. 

The  new  Sears  Automobile  Catalog  fully  illustrated  is 
just  fresh  from  the  press — it  tells  the  whole  Sears  Story  in  an 
interesting  way  and  is  not  weighted  down  with  questionable 
scientific  and  mechanical  terms.  Our  Booklet  “What  Sears 
Owners  Say”  contains  many  real  human  documents — letters 
right  from  the  people  who  drive  and  enjoy  the  Scars.  We 
want  you  to  have  one  of  these  catalogs  whether  you  intend 
buying  an  automobile  or  not— we  want  you  to  learn  for  your 
personal  information  of  the  most  remarkable  automobile  prop¬ 
osition  that  ever  appeared  in  print. 

Write  today  for  the  Booklet  and  Automobile  Catalog  AG.  66R44 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Chicas<> 


LIGHTNING 
Did  Strike 

and  cause  2165  out  of  a  total  of  2960  fire 
losses  to  farm  buildings  during  one  year 
in  one  state,  according  to  an  official  re¬ 
port  of  in  fire  insurance  companies. 

PROF.  WEST  DODD’S 
Wonderful  Invention 

D  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rod 
and  System  ol  Installation 

insurcsabsolute  safety  and  protection  to 
life  and  property  from  the  terrible  de¬ 
stroyer,  lightning.  It  is  the  only  system 
of  protection  endorsed  by  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies  of  the  -United 
States  and  Canada  (2000  fire  insurance 
companies). 

You  Need  It 

Endorsements  of  leading  flro  Insurance 
companies  (list  of  them  in  catalogue— send 
for  It).  There  are  allowances  of  10  to  33  1-3 
per  cent  olT  insurance  bills  when  buildings 
are  rodded  with  1>.  <fc  S.  Woven  Copper 
Cablo  I-lglitnlng  Hods. 

The  D.  &  S.  Rod  Pays  for  Itself  and 
Then  Begins  to  Save  Yon  Money 
Oil  Your  Insurance  Bills 

More  D.  &  S.  Hods  sold  tlmn  any  other 
three  makes  combined.  I  nslst  on  tho  trade¬ 
mark  D.  ifc  S.  It  is  your  protection. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  book,  "The  Laws 
and  Nature  of  Lightning,"  freo. 

Make  Yourself,  Your  Family,  Yoar 
Property  Safe. 

DODI)  <Ss  STIlUTHEItS, 

-i:i7  Sixth  Avenue,  Dee  Moines,  la. 


i'll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
r-if  You’ll  Let  Me  -n 


F r  eight 
Paid 


Tliis  Is  lust  a  Utile  ad— but  n  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book  -and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Frier  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  covcied  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made— no  mat-  - —  —  --*-■* 

ter  what  the  price-  so  why  pay  $50, 
moret  40,000  farmei.  hnvoj4 
stamped  their  O.  K.  onl 
my  spreader  and  money, 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  -ot  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will* 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  $50.00? 

Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Prea. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

iBG^Canowa^Sbs^WalorlooMa 

A  Reliable  Water  Supply  System 

.war-  ^  Ilavo  'Tunning  water  when  and  where 
von  want  It.”  Pumped  from  stream,  pond 
or  spring.  No  expense  tor  power ; no  trouble; 
no  repairs.  Install  It  yourself,  or  wo  will 
install  for  you  a 

FOSTER  HIGH-DUTY  RAM 

and  guarantor  to  put  It  in  io  your  en¬ 
tire  vatla faction,  for  a  fixod  turn, 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  No  trouble 
*  Or  oxponno  to  maintain.  Write  ui. 


Power  Specialty  Company 

111  Rroadw.y,  Now  York 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm  ^feUTand 

at  low  first  'cost  with  nil  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  otc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed . 
Booklet,  plans,  estiinatosfres. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429Trinlty  Bldg., N.Y. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

Tho  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
lino  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  H  years 
of  successful  operation  In  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros¬ 
pecting  wo  make  a  drill  ©spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  tho  re¬ 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105.  tho  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  Issued,  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  111. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na¬ 
tional  Hank  Itldg. 


lAT  17 1  T  drilling 

Yf  Jul/1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  ami  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  opera  to  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V, 

LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  ami  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  amt  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  builders.  Small  business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  Improve  his  condition.  Address 

CDMMERCIfll  DEMOCRACY,  Deni.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

MAKE  MONEY 
for  FARMERS 


yourself  and  neighbors  with  an  I 
AMERICAN  mill.  All  sizes. 
Work  rapidly  with  lightpower. 
No  experience  needed.  Uet 

Free  Cnlalogur  and  I,ow  1’rlrcs. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

129  llopo  8t.,Ilnekettslowii,N.  1. 
IB82Termlnal  bldgs.,  New  York 
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HAIRY  VETCH  AS  A  COVER  CROP. 
Very  Useful  in  Southwest  Michigan. 

A  few  years  ago  at  Benton  Harbor,  Midi.,  the 
talked  about  Crimson  clover  and  advised  its  use. 
told  that  this  clover  bad  not  proved  equal  to  Hairy 
as  a  cover  crop  on  the  light  soil  of  that 
section.  A  number  of  fruit  growers  stated 
that  the  vetch  bad  given  them  the  greatest 
results  of  anything  they  bad  ever  tried.  Mr. 

I!.  A.  Smythe,  president  of  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society,  lias  prepared  a  paper 
oil  vetch,  and  we  give  herewith  Ids  experi¬ 
ence  and  conclusions. 

From  my  own  observations,  and  what 
I  can  gather  from  all  the  State  and 
United  States  bulletins,  there  is  nothing 
quite  equal  to  the  Hairy  vetch  as  a  ni¬ 
trogen  gatherer  and  humus  producer. 

The  terms  “Winter,”  “Hairy”  and 
“Sand”  vetch  are  synonymous,  but  as 
the  plant  is  covered  with  a  fine  hairy 
growth,  it  seems  the  term  “Hairy  vetch" 
is  the  most  appropriate.  There  arc  a 
score  or  more  of  different  vetches,  but 
only  two  varieties  of  value  are  grown  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  value  in 
colder  climates.  Hairy  vetch  was  first 
introduced  into  America  from  Europe 
in  1S47.  It  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia  ; 
at  first  it  was  thought  of  little  value  and 
received  little  attention,  but  later  it  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  many  experiments 
at  the  different  experimental  stations, 
and  by  private  parties,  both  in  the  North 
and  South.  It  was  not  long  before  its 
real  value  was  determined,  and  now  it 
has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  15 
years,  and  is  being  more  and  more  used. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  heard  of  in 
our  community,  and  five  years  ago  I 
only  knew  of  one  or  two  other  sowing 
it  besides  myself;  this  year  I  know  one- 
person  who  sold  a  carload  of  seed  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood.  1  have  been 
growing  it  five  years,  and  from  the 
greatly  improved  condition  of  the  soil 
I  am  convinced  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value  as  a  cover  crop  and  soil  rejuvena 
tor.  My  first  experience  with  it  was  on 
a  high  sandy  hill,  where  the  sand  blew 
badly,  and  where  I  found  it  difficult  to 
get  other  cover  crops  to  grow.  1 
planted  it  about  the  middle  of  August; 
it  did  not  make  a  large  growth  that 
Fall,  still,  enough  to  hold  the  sand.  It 
lived  through  the  Winter  and  came  out 
in  line  condition  in  the  Spring;  by  the 
time  we  were  ready  to  turn  it  under 
there  was  a  covering  on  the  ground  that 
was  really  something  to  see.  After  it 
was  plowed  under,  the  soil  spoke  for 
itself,  the  color  being  several  shades 
darker.  We  had  set  this  piece  of  land 
with  peach  trees  that  Spring  before  we 
plowed  the  vetch  under.  The  trees 
made  a  splendid  growth  and  were  in 
fine  condition  until  we  had  a  very  heavy 
frost  in  October,  which  killed  many  of 
the  young  trees;  this  was  in  the  Fall 
of  1906.  The  young  trees  that  lived  arc- 
now  four  years  old  and  are  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  1  have  been  growing  vetch  every 
year  on  this  same  place.  We  have 
grown  tomatoes  and  melons  between 
the  young  peach  trees,  and  they  have 
always  been  a  profitable  crop,  except 
when  injured  by  the  dry  weather.  1 
always  sow  vetch  seed  when  the  melons 
and  tomatoes  are  cultivated  for  the  last 


est  benefit  in  my  grapes  where  vetch  has  grown  ;  the 
vines  made  a  larger  growth  and  produced  more  fruit, 
also  of  a  finer  and  better  quality. 

I  believe  that  vetch  is  like  all  other  leguminous  crops  : 
it  grows  better  after  the  land  has  become  inoculated. 

Every  Spring  it  makes  an  enormous 

growth,  many  of  the  vines  being 

from  seven  to  10  feel  in  length ; 
it  is  a  sight,  and  can  be  a  terrible 

trial  if  you  are  delayed  in  plowing 
it  under.  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  green 

manure  vetch  will  make,  and  am  safe 
in  saying  many  tons.  My  entire  farm 
is  covered  with  it  this  Winter,  and  it 
never  looked  better.  I  have  raised  vetch 
where  old  trees  are  growing,  and  the 
trees  are  always  much  benefited;  lin 
foliage  becomes  darker  and  the  trees 
make  a  fine  growth ;  others  adjoining 
these  (where  no  cover  crop  was  grown) 
proved  to  me  the  value  of  vetch  bcyoid 
a  doubt. 

A  piece  of  land  that  had  lain  idle  for 
a  number  of  years  and  which  I  had  been 
advised  to  leave  undisturbed,  as  it  was 
of  no  apparent  value,  had  been  covered 
with  a  coarse  grass,  bittersweet  vines, 
weeds,  etc.  1  cleared  up  the  piece  and 
sowed  it  to  vetch,  which  grew  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  now  1  have  young  peach  trees 
growing  there  that  are  doing  finely.  The 
first  season  the  vetch  made  growth 
enough  so  that  I  pastured  the  cow  on  it 
during  the  Fall  months  without  seem¬ 
ing  to  injure  the  crop  in  the  least. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  147  recom¬ 
mends  planting  vetch  with  Winter 
wheat  or  rye  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  a 
forage  crop.  It  also  says  vetch  can  be 
cut  up  and  used  for  hay,  afterward 
plowing  under  the  stubble,  claiming 
that  this  will  be  worth  as  much  to  the 
soil  as  plowing  under  the  entire  crop. 

I  think  this  statement  can  hardly  be 
true,  as  the  green  crop  turned  under 
must  be  of  greater  value  in  adding 
humus  to  the  soil.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  recommends  sowing  from 
one  to  one  and  one-half  bushel  of  vetch 
seed  per  acre,  hut  I  find  40  pounds  a 
great  plenty,  and  30  pounds  if  sown  with 
wheat  or  rye.  The  seed  is  expensive, 
selling  from  seven  to  eight  cents  p<-r 
pound,  and  weighs  about  60  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  The  seed  is  very  hard  and 
a  little  smaller  than  sweet  pea,  which  U 
resembles.  It  can  be  planted  deep, 
which  is  a  decided  advantage  over, 
clover,  as  it  does  not  kill  out  in  case  of 
dry  weather.  I  have  always  sown  the 
seed  broadcast,  and  cultivated  or  disked 
it  in.  Vetch  re-seeds  itself,  and  the 
seed  may  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  for 
several  seasons  before  springing  into  life 
again,  for  this  reason  it  is  not  advisable 
to  rotate  vetch  on  grain  lands. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  which  bears  witness 
to  what  vetch  can  do.  On  May  17,  1905, 
lie  measured  a  square  yard  eacli  of 
vetch,  Mammoth,  Medium,  and  Crimson 
clover ;  he  dug.  cleaned  and  weighed 
each  sample  with  the  following  result : 
The  vetch  Weighed  12  pounds,  Mammoth 
clover  11  pounds,  Medium  clover  10 


time.  We  do  this  also  on  orchard  and  vineyard  lands. 
When  we  planted  melons  and  tomatoes  on  land  where 
vetch  had  been  plowed  under,  we  found  they  did  much 
better  than  on  lands  where  we  only  fertilized  with 
vetch  sheep  and  barnyard  manures.  I  have  found  the  great- 


A  PL  \ NT  OF  VETCH  AT  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH.  Fig. 

On  .Inn  -  17  it  Weighed  l)-j  Pounds  and  Covered  an  Area  of  (1  feet. 


R.  A.  SMYTHE  OF  MICHIGAN  AND  A  VETCH  PLANT.  Fig.  318. 
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pounds,  and  Crimson  clover  seven  pounds.  He  sent 
these  samples  to  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
College  for  analysis,  of  which  the  following  table 
shows  the  result : 


Green  Weight  Dry  Weight 
Lbs.  Lbs. 

per  acre  per  acre 

1  sq.  yd.  Vetch  weighed  12  lbs . 58,080  8,073 

1  sq.  yd.  Mammoth  clover,  11  lbs.. .  .53,240  6,287 

3  st).  yd.  Medium  clover,  10  lbs. ..  .48,400  5,000 

1  sq.  yd.  Crimson  clover,  7  lbs. ...  .33,880  1,440.68 

Dry  weight  Ash  Nitrogen  Phos.  Potash 

phoric  acid 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

Vetch  . ‘....8,073  1,208.5  357.64  80.38  10S.18 

Mammoth  clover.6,287  1,073.8  3  77.81  40.67  73.57 

Medium  clover.  .5,000  148.04  27.75  50.50 

Crimson  clover.  3,446.68  265.77  31.6  5.21  15.33 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
states  that  a  crop  of  vetch  plowed  under  is  worth  $16 
to  $45  of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre.  Of  course  it 
does  not  have  the  immediate  effect  of  a  fertilizer,  but 


its  fertilizing  properties  are  felt  for  the  entire  season 
and  much  longer.  It  seems  to  me,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  there  is  nothing  the  fruit  grower  can  better 
invest  his  money  in  than  vetch,  and  I  believe  it  will 
play  a  great  part  in  rejuvenating  our  orchards  and 
vineyards  and  bringing  them  into  greater  produc¬ 


tiveness. 


AN  OHIO  CURRANT  PATCH. 

Fig.  321  shows  Mr.  Harvey  Hill's  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  patch  of  just  one-third  acre,  which  after  the  freeze 
that  destroyed  all  the  apples,  most  of  the  plums  and 
some  of  the  peaches  on  this  fruit  farm,  produced 
$117.42  worth  of  fruit.  Following  is  expense:  Cul¬ 
tivating,  $3;  spraying,  $1.85;  pruning,  $2,25;  drayage, 
$6 ;  baskets,  $2 ;  picking,  $30.26 ;  total,  $45.36,  which 
leaves  a  profit  of  $216.18  per  acre.  We  use  no  ferti¬ 
lizers  except  oats  which  are  sown  sometimes  in  July 
and  allowed  to  grow  up  and  stand  over  Winter,  this 
crop  being  cultivated  into  the  soil  in  Spring. 

Darke  Co.,  Ohio.  o.  v.  metzcar. 

A  BLACKSMITH  AS  FARMER. 

1  have*  no  doubt  that  you  receive  many  letters  asking 
advice  In  this  line,  but  nevertheless  here  comes  another 
ore.  1  am  a  blacksmith,  43  years  old,  and  receive  a  sal- 
aiy  of  $25  per  week,  but  I  am  getting  very  tired  of  the 
daily  grind.  J>o  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  me 
to  try  to  buy  a  farm  of  30  or  40  acres,  where  I  could  do 
some  blacksmith ing,  poultry  raising  and  general  farming? 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  poultry  and  farm¬ 
ing  in  my  younger  days.  My  wife  was  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  I  have  a  son  17  years  old  and  a  daughter  18,  and 
they  are  all  anxious  to  go  on  a  farm,  but  here  conies  the 
rub.  I  have  but  $700  loose  money.  Would  you  think  a 
man  in  my  situation  wise  to  try  it  on  that  amount? 

BLACKSMITH. 

You  are  right  in  saying  that  we  have  many  letters 
asking  advice  about  farming.  A  good  share  of  them 
are  from  people  who  show  at  a  glance  that  they  could 
not  make  it  go.  We  have  hard  work  to  convince  them 
that  their  surroundings  and  experience  unfit  them  for 
farm  life.  Your  capital  is  small,  but  otherwise  your 
conditions  are  good.  There  are  many  country  locali¬ 
ties  where  a  blacksmith  could  pick  up  a  fair  trade. 
If  you  understand  repairs  of  farm  machinery  as  well 
as  horseshoeing  you  can  find  work  in  the  season.  A 
man  with  a  good  trade  will  stand  a  better  chance  in 
the  country  than  a  clerk  or  bookkeeper.  You  are  also 
well  situated  in  your  family.  Many  of  the  failures 
and  much  of  the  trouble  in  trying  to  change  from  city 
to  country  are  caused  by  inability  of  the  women 
folks  to  be  contented.  The  change  is  often  hard  for  a 
woman,  and  the  struggle  becomes  too  much  for  them. 
If  your  wife  and  daughter  realize  what  is  before  them 
and  are  ready  to  put  up  with  work  and  some  hard¬ 
ship  until  you  can  get  fairly  started  you  ought  to 
make  it  go.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  find  some  place 
where  you  can  pay  a  few  hundred  dollars  down  and 
save  a  little  something  for  working  capital. 


THE  OYSTER-SHELL  BARK  LOUSE. 

The  article  of  Eugene  Spalding,  page  566,  on  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  fighting  Oyster-shell  louse,  is  good, 
and  will  in  many  cases  work  out  just  as  Mr.  Spalding 
says ;  yet  as  I  know  also  from  experience  is  not  an  in¬ 
fallible  rule.  I  believe  a  few  words  should  he  said 
in  defense  of  Dr.  Felt  and  Prof.  Parrott  in  the  matter 
of  recommending  a  spray  of  whale-oil  soap  solution 
when  the  young  scale  are  hatching.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  the  recognized  remedy  where  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  hut  Oyster-shell  louse  or  Scurfy  bark-louse  to  be 
sprayed  for,  and  is  vqry  efficient  if  applied  at  the  proper 
time.  The  proper  time  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
man  who  is  actually  on  the  ground,  and  neither  Prof. 
Parrott  nor  Dr.  Felt  nor  anyone  else  could  give  defi¬ 
nite  instructions  except  they  were  so  located. 

Now,  as  to  the  lime-sulphur  spray  I  am  sure  if  an 
actual  spraying  were  to  he  recommended,  either  of 
the  above-named  men  would  unhesitatingly  say  lime 
and  sulphur.  But  the  fact  is  lime-sulphur  is  not  al¬ 
ways  effective  against  Oyster-shell  hark  louse  where 
only  occasional  sprayings  are  made.  I  think  we  have 
all  had  ample  proof  this  season  that  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  Summer,  and  it  can  be  as  emphatically 


stated  that  the  result  of  one  spraying  proves  nothing. 
The  facts  about  spraying  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
careful  experiment  covering  a  number  of  years  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  every  citizen  of  New  York  State  can  be 
proud  of  that  neither  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  nor  our  State  entomologist  ever  allow  any 
statement  to  go  out  unless  it  has  been  proven  by  experi¬ 
ment. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Spalding  that  the  Oyster-shell 
louse  is  held  too  lightly  by  some  people  and  know 
it  is  a  serious  pest  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  especially 
parts  of  Warren,  Saratoga,  Schenectady  and  Rensse¬ 
laer  counties  and  I  believe  where  this  pest  is  had  it 


is  practically  impossible  to  grow  a  young  orchard,  or 
maintain  an  old  one  satisfactorily  without  spraying. 
I  believe  to-day  there  is  but  one  material  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  this  kind  of  spraying,  and  that  is  lime-sulplnir 
in  some  of  its  forms.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  away 
with  the  first  application  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Next, 
beside  being  the  most  effective  of  any  mixture  known 
for  the  particular  thing  to  spray  for  in  this  case,  it  is 
also  the  best  for  blister  mite,  San  Jose  scale  and  Scurfy 
bark-louse,  besides  a  possible  benefit  against  aphis.  So 
in  this  case  we  are  not  killing  two,  hut  many  birds  witli 
one  stone.  As  to  the  best  kind  to  use,  at  this  time  the 
homemade  concentrate  looks  best.  It  is  easy  to  make, 
the  cheapest  form  known,  may  he  kept  a  long  time,  and 
used  as  a  Summer  spray.  We  boiled  with  live  steam 
and  made  a  mixture  testing  36  degrees.  While  this 
is  very  high  it  is  easy  to  make  one  testing  30  degrees. 
The  trouble  in  recommending  a  spray  for  the  public  is 
that  all  are  looking  for  something  cheap  and  easy,  and 
the  fact  is  all  sprays  are  expensive  and  troublesome 
to  apply.  Yet  I  believe  all  who  start  out  to  do  some¬ 
thing  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  overcome 
most  of  the  difficulties  of  both,  and  get  a  good  result, 
while  I  am  positive  that  the  man  who  sits  down  to 
await  until  some  one  has  worked  out  something  that 
can  be  applied  without  much  trouble  or  expense  is 
doomed  to  disappointment,  and  his  orchard  to  the 
woodpile.  wm.  hotaling. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  EDUCATION. 

You  captured  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  edu¬ 
cational  literature  when  you  arranged  for  the  Hart¬ 
man  letters,  though  it  does  pull  some  little  tin  gods 
down  which  are  greatly  venerated  by  a  superficial 
class  of  people.  I  do  hope  you  will  print  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  in  booklet  form,  as  1  should  he  glad  to  help  dis- 


SPHERICAL  BARN  FOR  NINKTY-TWO  COWS.  Fig.  320. 

tribute  them.  Mr.  Hartman  is  showing  why  we  are 
paying  so  much  for  seed  which  brings  no  crop  of 
character  or  citizenship.  w.  G.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  recent  articles  by  D.  L.  Hartman  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  comments.  The  criticism  of  nine-tenths 
of  all  teachers  is  that  they  talk  too  much.  I  can 
imagine  Mr.  Hartman  in  the  class  room,  tiresome,  un¬ 
interesting  and  verbose.  The  few  good  points  that  he 
made  were  lost  in  words.  Instead  of  enlarging  upon 
the  pith  of  what  he  had  to  say,  he  went  off  into  space 
on  things  irrelevant  or  absurd.  He  said  nothing  about 
the  study  of  English,  nothing  about  developing  the 
power  of  expression,  and  nothing  about  teaching 
pupils  to  reason  for  themselves.  He  did  not  tell  that 
a  good,  liberal  education  may  be  obtained  from  well 
selected  reading.  He  said  nothing  about  the  parents’ 
duty  toward  the  child.  No  mention  was  made  of  edu¬ 
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cation  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  as  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  good  healthy  mind  and  the  body  pure.  The 
farmer’s  child  grows  up  strong,  healthy  and  full 
blooded.  How  do  the  young  people  spend  their  even¬ 
ings  together?  They  have  little  to  talk  about,  so  they 
soon  settle  down  to  hours  of  “spooning.”  On  the 
farm  the  girls  soon  lose  their  bloom,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  boys  grow  dull.  In  the  city  they  seek  “the  Great 
White  Way.”  There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  All  of 
this  and  merre  relates  to  the  little  country  school. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching 
school,  both  boys  and  young  men.  I  should  like  to 
write  a  short  article  on  the  subject.  I  am  too  nervous 
to  write  with  tire  force  1  should  like  to,  hut  I  think 
that  I  could  draw  out  a  discussion  from  those  better 
able  to  present  the  subject  than  I  am.  D.  L.  Hartman 
is  purely  negative,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  fossil.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  is  inconsistent  and  superficial  on 
the  subject  of  education.  He  tells  of  the  sacrifices  he 
made  to  go  through  college  and  how  much  his  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  to  him,  yet  insists  that  for  his  children 
the  elements  for  purely  commercial  purposes  are  all 
they  need.  He  does  not  know  that  many  things  must 
he  taught  to  develop  the  mind  which  are  of  little  other 
value.  s.  L.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  friend  has  certainly  missed  what*  the 
Hope  Farm  man  has  frequently  said  abmit  education. 
His  children  are  encouraged  to  read  history  and  poetry 
every  day  in  cbnnection  with  the  “elements  for  purely 
commercial  purposes.”  He  never  said  these  were  all 
a  child  needs,  and  knows  that  hard  lesson  only  too 
well. 


FLOWER  GROWING  PROBLEMS. 

1.  IIow  can  I  set  up  a  homemade  propagating  plant  at 
small  cost?  Would  it  do  nearly  as  well  as  greenhouse 
benches  for  starting  cuttings?  2.  What  are  the  quickest 
methods  for  starting  such  plants  as  carnations  and  Chry¬ 
santhemums  from  slips  or  cuttings?  3.  IIow  can  I  pack 
Asters  and  carnations  so  they  will  reach  the  market  in 
g.md  condition?  Should  I  put  more  than  one  layer  in  a 
box?  4.  About  how  much  is  the  average  price  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  at  wholesale?  Do  commission  florists 
handle  Sweet  Williams?  e.  a.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  The  simplest  form  of  a  propagating  frame  for 
home  use  may  he  made  from  a  strong  wooden  box 
about  12  inches  deep,  the  same  in  width,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  across  a  window.  This  box  should 
contain  three  or  four  inches  of  clean  sand,  either  bar 
sand  or  pit  sand,  according  to  which  may  be  had  most 
conveniently,  and  the  sand  should  be  pressed  down 
firmly  and  smoothly.  A  north  window  is  a  good  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  box,  from  the  fact  that  the  cuttings  need 
light,  without  being  exposed  to  sunshine.  The  tem¬ 
perature  needed  for  carnation  and  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings  is  not  less  than  50  degrees,  and  not  over  60, 
and  if  the  cover  of  the  box  consists  of  two  or  three 
panes  of  'glass,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  the  cut¬ 
tings  a  little  ventilation  at  night,  while  keeping  them 
close  during  the  day.  The  best  method  of  planting 
the  cuttings  in  the  box  is  to  cut  lines  across  the  sand 
to  a  depth  of  one  inch  or  more,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  cuttings,  using  an  old  knife  for  a  marker,  then 
plant  the  cuttings  about  an  inch  apart  in  the  row,  the 
rows  being  two  inches  apart.  Then  water  them  in 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  settle  the  sand  around  them,  and 
afterward  spray  them  lightly  each  day,  in  order  to 
keep  the  foliage  fresh,  for  a  wilted  cutting  either  re¬ 
fuses  to  root  or  else  takes  a  long  while  about  it.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  and  with  proper  attention  to 
temperature  and  ventilation,  carnations  and  Chrysan¬ 
themum  cuttings  should  root  in  about  three  weeks. 

2.  The  best  carnation  cuttings  are  made  from  the 
young  shoots  that  start  from  the  joints  of  a  blooming 
stem,  and  should  he  broken  off  when  about  three 
inches  long.  Always  break  off  carnation  cuttings  in 
preference  to  cutting  them  off,  as  they  do  not  root  so 
readily  when  cut  off.  The  best  season  to  root  carna¬ 
tions  is  between  December  1  and  March  3  5,  while 
Cnrysanthemums  may  be  put  in  between  February  and 
May.  The  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  be  made 
from  the  soft  young  shoots  that  come  up  from  the 
root  of  an  old  plant,  these  having  the  lower  leaves 
pulled  off,  and  then  being  planted  in  the  sand  in  the 
same  manner  suggested  for  the  carnations.  The  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  potted  off  into  small  pots  as  soon  as 
they  have  roots  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  for  the  first 
few  days  after  potting  will  need  spraying  frequently 
and  protection  from  sunshine,  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
established,  these  young  plants  should  he  given  full 
light,  and  a  temperature  at  night  ot  50  degrees. 

3.  Carnations  and  Asters  are  usually  tied  in  bunches 
of  25  flowers  for  the  market,  and  the  bunches  should 
be  packed  closely  together  in  a  single  layer  in  the  box, 
laying  the  flowers  toward  the  ends  of  the  box  and 
stems  to  the  middle,  and  if  the  flowers  are  to  be 
shipped  to  a  distance  by  express,  a  wooden  cleat 
should  be  nailed  across  the  box  over  the  stems  so  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  place  when  the  gentle  expressman 
drops  the  box  down  on  end. 

4.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  flowers  in  question 

varies  so  much  at  different  seasons  and  also  for  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  flowers  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
average,  the  price  having  varied  in  New  York  during 
the  past  year  between  50  cents  and  $15  per  hundred 
flowers  for  carnations,  the  extreme  price  having  been 
paid  for  small  lots  of  new  varieties,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  of  extra  grade.  Asters  of  fine  quality 
sometimes  realize  $4  per  hundred,  but  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  are  sold  for  a  much  lower  price.  Commission 
florists  seldom  handle  oweet  Williams,  the  demand 
being  slight  and  irregular.  w.  h.  'tapi.in. 
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SPHERICAL  TYPE  OF  BARN. 

An  Economical  Mode  of  Construction. 

I  intend  to  build  a  barn  this  season.  Would  a  barn 

like  this  diagram,  Fig.  320,  make  a  practical  dairy  barn? 

The  barn  is  fO  feet  in  diameter.  I  would  like  to  build  it 

like  roof  plan  Mo.  1,  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  build  it 

like  roof  plan  No.  2?  In  roof  plan  No.  1  I  would  run  the 
rafters  in  a  complete  circle  from  the  ground,  or  two-foot 
foundation,  up  and  then  deck  it  solid,  decking  running 
round  or  parallel  with  the  barn;  then  I  would  staple  barb 
wire  closely  around  the  barn  or  roof,  then  cover  with 
cement  mixed  with  three  parts  clean,  sharp  sand  to  one 
part  cement,  put  on  two  inches  thick.  I  shall  use  4x4’s 
for  rafters  or  studding  for  eight  feet  high,  or  to  the  hay 
loft  floor,  and  lxG  to  complete  balance  of  circle,  lxG’s 
lying  flatwise.  Should  I  have  to  make  truss  work  to  sup¬ 
port  roof,  or  would  it  be  self-supporting?  Would  hay 
fork  swung  to  roof  crack  cement?  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  build  12  by  40  silo  or  would  it  be  better  to  make  it 
larger  in  diameter  and  not  so  high,  or  build  two  smaller 
ones?  J*  11  •  B- 

Dugger,  Ind. 

In  1S89  the  writer  designed  a  cylindrical  barn  92 
feet  in  diameter,  providing  accommodations  for  98 
head  of  cattle  and  10  horses,  there  being  a  silo  in  the 
center  24  feet  in  diameter,  34  feet  deep.  This  struc¬ 
ture,  with  its  method  of  ventilation,  was  described 
and  its  advantages  discussed  in  the  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Since  then  many  barns  of  this  type  have 
been  constructed,  and  the  present  year 
Prof.  Fraser,  of  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station,  has  gone  over  the  subject  of 
the  economy  of  the  round  dairy  barn  in 
Bulletin  No.  143,  giving  many  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  pretty  full  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

With  the  increasing  cost  and  scarcity 
of  lumber  for  building,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  consider  the  best 
methods  of  economizing  in  its  use,  and 
it  seems  best  in  replying  to  J.  M.  B.  to 
point  out  the  possibilities  and  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  spherical  barn  in 
contradistinction  to  the  cylindrical  type, 
which  he  also  has  under  consideration. 

A  study  of  the  two  illustrations,  Figs. 

319  and  320,  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
spherical  type  of  barn  encloses  the 
greatest  possible  volume  and  the  largest 
floor  space  possible  with  a  given  amount 
of  material,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
utilize  lumber  to  the, greatest  advantage. 

Fig.  319  represents  a  spherical  barn  04 
feet  in  diameter  in  which  the  frame  is 
constructed  entirely  of  inch  lumber  six 
inches  wide.  Fig.  320  is  a  similar  con¬ 
struction  applied  to  a  barn  80  feet  in 
diameter,  as  suggested  by  J.  M.  B.  The 
smaller  barn  will  accommodate  40  cows  ; 
the  larger  one  92,  with  the  exception 
that  the  silo  has  insufficient  capacity, 
this  being  represented  12  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  as  suggested  by  the  correspondent. 

Instead  of  constructing  the  frame  as 
the  letter  suggests,  the  cheapest  and 
best  method,  where  wood  is  used,  would 
be  to  build  the  rafters  out  of  six-inch 
fencing,  bolting  and  nailing  them  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  form  continuous  rafters 
extending  from  the  foundation  wall  to 
the  top.  Fourteen  of  these  rafters 

would  be  required  for  the  smaller  barn 
and  10  for  the  larger.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  description  will  be  confined  to 
the  smaller  barn.  Fourteen-foot  fencing  would  be 
used  and  the  lower  28  feet  would  consist  of  six 
boards  each;  the  next  42  feet  of  five  boards,  and  the 
last  28  feet  of  four  in  each  rafter.  These  would  b- 
built  on  the  ground  and  erected  as  single  pieces. 
Temporary  stays  would  probably  be  required  for 
stiffening  until  the  rafters  are  in  place.  Horizontal 
girths,  also  made  of  14-foot  six-inch  fencing,  shaped 
to  the  proper  circle,  and  held  by  nails  and  bolts, 
would  be  cut  in  between  the  rafters  at  intervals  of 
six  feet,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  roof  boards 
can  then  be  nailed  to  the  girths,  running  up  and  down. 
We  believe  it  would  be  practicable,  as  the  correspon¬ 
dent  suggests,  to  provide  such  a  barn  with  a  cement 
roof,  but  so  far  as  we  know  the  idea  never  has  been 
put  to  a  practical  test.  We  think  a  cheaper  roof 
could  be  constructed  by  using  galvanized  iron,  and 
if  the  iron  were  shaped  and  corrugated  at  a  factory 
and  galvanized  after  the  shaping  and  corrugation,  an 
ideal  roofing  for  barns  would  be  thus  provided.  The 
corrugations  should,  of  course,  run  up  and  down  and 
they  could  be  easily  shipped  from  the  factory  in 
bundles  to  be  quickly  and  readily  applied.  If  a  cement 
covering  were  to  be  applied  wire  might  be  used  as 
the  correspondent  suggests,  but  one  of  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  metal  lath,  such  as  are  now  used  in  outside 
work  for  houses,  would  answer  the  purpose,  we 
think,  better.  In  our  judgment  a  thickness  of  one  inch 


would  be  sufficient  and  we  should  be  inclined  to 
recommend  the  cement  to  be  made  richer  than  one  to 
three,  say  one  to  two,  or  at  most  2.5. 

If  the  spherical  portion  of  the  barn  is  begun  at  the 
stable  floor,  rather  than  at  the  floor  above,  as  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  Fig.  319,  for  the  sake  of  warmth  the 
stable  should  be  sheeted  inside.  The  sheeting  may 
then  be  covered  with  the  metal  lath  and  the  surface 
plastered  as  on  the  outside.  The  walls  would  then  be 
perfectly  air-tight,  contain  a  dead  air  space  and  have 
two  thicknesses  of  lumber  to  serve  as  non-con¬ 
ductors.  At  the  same  time  the  hollow  spaces  can  be 
used  at  proper  intervals  for  fresh  air  intakes  for 
ventilation. 

To  strengthen  the  roof  it  would  be  necessary  to  tie 
the  sections  of  the  girths  together  in  some  manner. 
One  method  would  be  that  of  bolting  clevis  bars  of 
iron  to  the  ends  of  the  sections,  bending  these  around 
the  rafters.  Perhaps  a  better  method  would  be  the 
use  of  tie-rods  provided  with  nut  and  washer,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  one  rafter  to  another  at  suitable  intervals. 
These  would  permit  drawing  the  rafters  tight  against 
the  girths  and  would  form  continuous  hoops.  A 
roof  thus  constructed  would  be  self-supporting  and 
sufficiently  stable  to  carry  the  track  of  the  hay  fork. 
The  barn  SO  feet  in  diameter  is  not  large  enough  to 
handle  two  rows  of  cattle  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 


at  prices  that  were  attractive.  When  the  delivery  was 
actually  made  and  the  standard  articles  failed  to  come 
he  assured  us  that  they  had  been  ordered  with  the 
other  things  included  in  the  shipment,  and  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  delivered  to  the  wrong  party,  but  would  be 
returned  to  our  place. 

As  I  remember  it,  the  only  article  which  we  got 
from  him  that  was  fit  for  human  consumption  was 
the  rice.  His  tea  was  tried  and  returned  to  him  on 
the  spot  against  his  great  protestations  of  its  high 
quality.  The  tea  appeared  to  be  only  dry  tea  stems, 
and  of  course  made  up  very  rank  and  bitter.  His 
coffee  was  a  very  low  grade  of  half  bean  or  imma¬ 
ture  bean,  and  was  unfit  for  use.  We  also  ordered 
him  to  leave  a  few  sample  bottles  of  extracts,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  cheap  substitute  bottles  col¬ 
ored  with  coal-tar  dyes.  Like  most  of  our  neighbors 
who  were  taken  in  by  this  fellow,  we  kept  what  little 
stuff  we  bought  from  him  and  have  kept  mum  about 
it,  but  if  he  ever  comes  back  here,  which  we  do  not 
expect,  he  stands  in  danger  of  being  skinned  alive  by 
an  aggregation  of  irate  housewives.  His  name  is  J.  T. 
Kerr  and  he  purports  to  have  been  born  in  Virginia, 
which  I  do  not  believe,  and  to  represent  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Grocery  Co.,  at  Chattanooga,  which  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve;  in  fact  I  think  that  investigation  will  show  that 
there  never  was  an  American  Grocery  Co.  in  Chat- 

c.  c.  B. 

Maury  Co.,  Tenn. 


tanooga. 


A  MICHIGAN  CURRANT  AND  RASPBERRY  FIELD.  Fig.  321. 


A  WHITE-FACED  FARM  LIELPER.  Fig.  322. 

vide  silo  in  the  center  having  sufficient  capacity  for 
the  number  of  cows  which  could  be  housed;  85  or 
88  feet,  however,  would  answer.  To  care  for  the  water 
shed  from  the  roof  some  form  of  cement  gutter  would 
be  required  at  the  foundation  wall,  as  indicated  in  the 
cross-section. 

The  outside  surface  of  the  smaller  barn,  omitting 
the  cupola,  is  14,476  square  feet,  and  the  cubical  con¬ 
tents  above  the  stable  is  6S,G30  cubic  feet.  The 
amount  of  lumber  required  for  the  frame  is  about 
6,000  feet  of  six-inch  fencing.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  roof  boards  alone,  even  reinforced  by  the  wire 
as  suggested  by  J.  M.  B.,  would  be  sufficiently  strong. 

F.  II.  KING. 


THE  “BOX-CAR  FRAUD.” 

How  It  Is  Worked. 

The  ‘‘box-car  fraud"  has  worked  our  community. 
This  fellow  handled  the  whole  thing  by  himself.  He 
would  come  and  take  your  orders  for  coffee,  tea,  soap, 
starch,  baking-powder,  rice,  extracts,  etc.  He  had  his 
sample  case,  which  contained  a  good  line  of  stuff.  His 
car  would  arrive  at  a  central  point  on  a  certain  day, 
and  through  his  ability  to  get  carload  lots  he  would 
offer  these  goods  at  very  attractive  prices.  If  you 
did  not  want  his  brands  of  soap,  baking-powder,  ex¬ 
tracts,  etc.,  he  would  sell  you  anv  standard  make  still 


PECANS  AND  SUBSTITUTION. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  about  substitution  in  the 
sale  of  pecan  trees  for  planting.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  substitute  one  variety 
for  another  on  small  retail  orders,  but 
the  variety  is  always  properly  labeled, 
so  that  the  buyer  knows  what  he  is 
planting.  The  writer  has  visited  the 
principal  pecan  nurseries  from  time  to 
time  and  has,  with  few  exceptions,  al¬ 
ways  found  the  varieties  pure  and  true 
to  name.  It  is  unreasonable  to  presume 
that  a  nurseryman  would  take  extra 
pains  and  go  to  heavy  expense  to  have 
his  varieties  pure  and  true  to.  label  and 
then  send  the  trees  out  promiscuously 
in  filling  orders;  so  that  from  my  ob¬ 
servation  1-  feel  sure  that,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.'  fraud  and  substituti  m  in  the 
sale  of  pecan  trees  is  confined  to  dealers 
or  agents  who  are  i tv  the  business  fo'r 
what  they  can  get  out  6f  'it  for  the 
present  and  who  care  nothing  for  a  repu¬ 
tation,  or  who  have  no  reputation  to 
sustain. 

Selling  pecan  trees  with  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  guarantee  as  to  their  genuineness, 
would  ruin  any  nurseryman,  as  not 
everybody  is  careful  or  even  strictly  hon¬ 
est.  For  instance:  A  buyer  of  pecan 
trees  may  buy  from  a  half  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  sources  and  even  forget  from  whom 
he  did  buy  or  the  varieties  bought,  but 
he  would  hardly  forget  the  nursery  who 
sold  the  guaranteed  trees,  and  would 
blame  him  for  all  the  “fake”  trees! 
The  only  way  a  nursery  could  sell  un¬ 
der  a  guarantee  against  damage  would 
be  to  bind  the  purchaser  to  buy  from 
no  one  else,  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
trees  sold  him  and  a  plot  of  the  orchard, 
etc.  Some  few  trees  die  down  and  some  are  broken 
down  and  come  up  from  below  the  grafts,  and  this 
alone  would  perhaps  necessitate  one  or  more  visits 
to  the  orchards.  Taken  altogether,  the  prices  of  the 
trees  would  have  to  be  doubled  and  the  number  of 
trees  would  have  to  be  large  to  be  worth  the  trouble. 
As  a  rule,  buyers  of  trees  who  want  the  most  want 
to  pay  the  least  for  the  trees,  and  are  the  more  likely 
to  be  swindled,  as  they  invariably  hunt  the  cheapest 
trees  or  the  buyer  who  will  furnish  them  the  cheapest. 
All  of  the  nurserymen  growing  good  stock  in  the  im¬ 
proved  large  paper-shell  pecans  find  no  trouble  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  product,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  would  not  care  to  furnish  stock  on 
an  unconditional  guarantee,  except  on  very  large  or¬ 
ders  and  then  only  after  binding  the  buyer  to  buy  from 
no  one  else  and  have  a  stipulated  price  at  which  the 
trees  were  to  be  furnished  to  protect  both  parties  to 
the  contract.  Substitution  and  wrong  labeling  of 
trees  of  any  kind,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  it  was 
done  wilfully  to  deceive,  should  be  punishable,  but  this 
is  in  each  case  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide.  Laws 
making  nurserymen  responsible  for  damages  and  sup¬ 
posed  damages  resulting  from  mistakes,  would  elim¬ 
inate  the  responsible  nursery  and  give  the  rogue  the 
field,  for  the  reason  that  the  reliable  nursery  firm 
who  expected  to  “make  good”  would  have  to  double 
his  prices  and  could  not  compete  with  the  firm  who 
expected  to  “step  down  and  out”  after  catching  all  the 
“suckers”  possible,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
after  all,  it  is  the  price  that  counts!  j.  f.  jones. 

Louisiana. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

IF  very  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  •writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
veparate  piece  of  paper.] 

BIG  RETURNS  FROM  SMALL  AREAS. 

I  send  this  account  of  a  crop  of  red 
raspberries  grown  51  years  ago  on  six 
acres  of  a  young  bearing  orchard,  a  part 
of  a  100-acre  farm  on  which  my  employ¬ 
er,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lodge,  raised  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  soil  was  sandy  and  of 
moderate  fertility,  and  the  trees  were 
about  10  years  old.  No  account  of  the 
number  of  bushels  was  kept,  for  the 
entire  crop  was  sold  from  his  son’s  store 
in  the  city.  Sixty  bushels  were  picked 
in  one  day.  During  the  bearing  season 
from  $250  to  $300  of  raspberry  money 
was  used  every  Saturday  to  pay  the  help, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  bearing  season 
there  was  a  balance  of  $2,000,  all  from 
the  six  acres  of  raspberries.  The  price 
obtained  was  about  $8  a  bushel.  This 
farm  was  across  the  avenue  from  where 
the  Cleveland  Central  High  School  now 
stands,  and  was  cut  into  lots  and  built 
over  years  ago.  m.  Crawford. 

Ohio. 


HARVESTING  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

Crimson  clover  is  becoming  more  use¬ 
ful  to  southern  farmers  especially  each 
year,  and  the  seed  is  getting  higher. 
If  the  farmers  knew  some  cheap  and 
easy  way  to  save  their  own  seed  this 
valuable  soil  improving  crop  would  soon 
be  grown  still  more.  I  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  harvesting  and  sowing  mv  own 
seed  at  small  expense,  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  of  some  value  to  others. 

In  the  first  place,  I  took  a  piece  of 
galvanized  iron  roofing  and  attached  it 
to  my  mowing  machine  cutting  bar,  thus 
making  an  apron  to  catch  the  clover 
heads.  This  apron  was  held  to  the  bar 
by  placing  one  edge  under  the  blade 
clamps,  and  then  screwing  the  tops 
down  on  '  the  sheet  iron.  Two  rods 
were  made  of  old  rake  teeth  by  bending 
one  end  of  each  at  right  angles,  then 
cutting  threads  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
rods  would  pass  up  through  the  bar 
and  through  the  edge  of  the  sheet  iron, 
and  nuts  were  screwed  down  on  the 
ends,  thus  making  an  excellent  support 
for  the  apron.  A  boy  followed  the 
mower  and  raked  the  clover  heads  off  in 
small  piles,  where  the  seed  soon  cured 
and  was  easily  gathered  up  by  hay 
forks.  During  a  warm  clear  day  we 
gathered  the  seed  and  beat  it  out  on  a 
cloth  blanket  right  in  the  field.  No 
seed  was  lost  by  hauling.  It  was  eas¬ 
ily  beaten  out.  The  clover  straw  was 
scattered  over  the  land  to  be  turned 
under  with  the  clover  stubble.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  taken  off  the  land  but  the  clover 
seed  in  the  chaff.  This  seed  in  its 
present  shape  will  be  sown  on  the  corn 
land  before  the  last  cultivation  for  the 
next  crop.  This  method  commends  it¬ 
self  especially  to  me  for  the  following 
reasons :  The  apron  was  made  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  which  I  had  no  use,  the 
cost  of  making  was  25  cents,  it  can  be 
used  again,  no  seed  was  lost  by  using 
the  buggy  rake,  no  material  but  the  seed 
and  chaff  were  taken  off  the  land,  and 
I  am  out  no  cash  for  my  seed  to  sow 
again  this  year.  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  same  method  could  not  be  used 
to  harvest  ordinary  Red  clover  seed. 

Virginia.  r.  h.  price. 


Burning  Stumps. 

Recently  one  of  your  readers  asked  for 
information  for  removing  stumps  from 
cleared  lands;  I  give  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  as  it  was  given  me  by  one  who  had 
thoroughly  tested  it:  In  the  early  part  of 
the  Winter  bore  a  two-ineh  auger  hole  to 
a  depth  of  about  three  inches  in  the  top  of 
each  stump  to  be  removed,  fill  the  hole 
with  the  refined  nitrate  of  potash  and  drive 
a  pin  tight  on  it.  Let  it  remain  until  the 
Spring,  when  the  potash  will  be  absorbed, 
pour  a  little  oil  on  the  top  of  stump  and 
set  afire,  the  entire  stump,  and  in  a  geat 
many  instances  all  the  roots,  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  a  slow  burning.  n.  R.  a. 

Fayette,  Miss. 


A  TURNIP  CROP  FOR  HUMANS. 

In  his  article  “A  Turnip  Crop  for 
Sheep,”  J.  S.  Woodward  gives  excellent 
directions  for  growing  a  bumper  crop  of 
turnips,  either  for  stock  food  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  for  future  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  he  is  a  little  inconsistent  in  putting 
so  low  a  value  on  the  crop.  He  says : 
“Of  course  English  or  white  turnips  are 
mostly  water,”  but  at  the  close  of  his 
article  he  continues  by  saying:  “The 
finest  crop  of  barley  I  ever  raised  was 
on  a  field  on  which  a  heavy  crop  of  tur¬ 
nips  got  caught  with  frost  and  was 
plowed  in  for  crop  in  Spring.  It  went 
60  bushels  per  acre.”  Mighty  strong 
turnip  water  that  is  able  to  make  60 
bushels  of  barley  per  acre.  Having  had 
similar  experience  with  the  crop,  I  am 
not  ready  to  take  the  value  the  chemist 
puts  on  the  crop.  I  am  growing  turnips 
for  table  use,  and  therefore  grow  the 
crop  a  little  differently  from  the  way 
Mr.  Woodward  does  for  sheep.  As  far 
as  preparing  the  land,  we  select  a  piece 
of  ground  from  which  we  have  removed 
a  crop  of  early  peas,  potatoes  or  beans, 
or  early  sweet  corn.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  off  we  work  the  ground  with 
spading  harrow  once  a  week  and  roll 
and  drag  often  until  seeding  time,  which 
in  this  part  we  do  any  time  between  the 
15th  of  July  and  25th  of  August.  We 
never  use  stable  manure  for  this  crop, 
but  depend  on  commercial  fertilizers  al¬ 
together.  We  mix  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  steamed  bone,  analyzing  three  per  cent 
nitrogen,  22  per  cent  phosphoric  acid, 
and  acid  phosphate,  acid  analyzing  14 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  To  every  100 
pounds  we  add  10  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash,  giving  us  10  per  cent  potash. 
We  use  about  500  pounds  per  acre.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  ground  prepared,  we  mix  one 
pound  of  Purple-top  White  Globe  tur¬ 
nip  with  nine  pounds  of  Alsike  clover 
seed  for  one  acre,  sow  it  with  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  seeder ;  next  we  mix  four  pounds 
of  Red-top  with  10  pounds  of  Timothy 
grass  seed,  and  sow  it  by  going  cross- 
ways  over  the  lot.  We  work  the  seed 
in  by  going  over  with  the  weeder  same 
way  as  we  did  with  the  seeder.  The  tur¬ 
nip  seed  is  about  the  same  size  and 
weight  as  the  Alsike  clover  and  mixes 
well,  the  distribution  of  the  seed  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  if  you  have  good  live  turnip 
seed  the  turnips  will  come  up  so  even 
that  it  will  astonish  you,  every  turnip 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  next. 

I  have  never  yet  failed  to  get  a  fine 
stand  of  grass  by  this  method  of  seed¬ 
ing.  The  turnip  crop  for  table  use  is  far 
superior  to  a  crop  of  turnips  sown  by 
themselves,  the  color  of  the  turnip  is 
an  exceedingly  delicate  waxy  white  on 
the  bottom,  while  the  top  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  purple.  This  is  because  the  turnip 
itself  is  covered  from  the  time  it  forms 
with  the  young  clover  and  grass ;  it  is 
never  sunburned,  or  of  a  rusty  color. 
This  alone  has  proved  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  selling  it.  Another  thing,  turnips 
grown  by  this  method  are  not  as  liable 
to  get  wormy  as  when  sown  alone.  I 
cannot  just  tell  why,  but  the  worms  do 
not  seem  to  find  them.  We  have  now 
a  five-acre  lot  ready  to  sow,  seed  is  on 
hand,  and  we  will  watch  our  chance  to 
sow  just  when  the  conditions  are  most 
propitious.  The  quality  of  turnips 
grown  in  this  way  is  I  believe  very  much 
better ;  they  are  sweet,  never  bitter,  al¬ 
ways  brittle,  never  tough  or  stringy.  We 
get  50  cents  a  half  bushel  basket  when 
we  first  market  them;  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  they  go  down  in  price,  but  I 
never  sold  them  below  50  cents  a  bushel. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  nurse 
crop  for  the  grass  than  turnips  sown  in 
proportion  mentioned  above,  and  when 
you  take  into  consideration  that  later  on, 
when  the  grass  no  longer  needs  nursing, 
it  turns  the  tables  and  nurses  the  tur¬ 
nips,  preventing  the  sun  from  discolor¬ 
ing  them,  you  have  pretty  nearly  a  con¬ 
genial  combination.  j.  H.  bollinger. 

Ohio. 


ALFALFA  CULTURE  IN  DAKOTA. 

Alfalfa  growing  in  the  Dakotas  is  a 
very  different  proposition  from  handling 
the  crop  in  more  southern  latitude.  In 
the  Northwest  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
Alfalfa  frequently  die,  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  find  hardy  varieties  that  will 
live.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  sent 
Professor  llansen  to  northern  Europe  in 
search  of  these  hardy  varieties,  lie  traveled 
through  Russia,  parts  of  Siberia,  Finland 
and  Sweden,  and  found  in  a  number  of 
places  plants  of  very  hardy  strain.  Seeds 
of  these  plants  were  brought  here  and  have 
been  grown  for  some  years  in  the  North- 
west.  They  have  been  successful  and  there 
is  now  great  promise  that  they  will  prove 
a  great  help  to  northwest  farmers.  They 
are  so  far  successful  that  a  bulletin  has 
now  been  issued  by  the  South  Dakota  Sta¬ 
tion,  giving  a  report  of  the  tests  of  these 
varieties,  and  also  methods  of  cultivation. 
In  the  Northwest  fanners  are  advised  to 
use  a  loamy  soil  with  good  drainage.  The 
soil  must  not  be  acid,  but  it  is  said  there 
is  sullicient  lime  now  in  practically  all  the 
soils  in  South  Dakota  for  good  crops  of 
Alfalfa.  It  is  also  said  that  inoculating 
is  not  necessary.  In  that  section  the  Al¬ 
falfa  should  never  be  seeded  on  unsubdued 
sod.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  disk  up  over 
the  sod  and  seed  at  once  to  Alfalfa.  In  a 
few  cases  the  western  soils  are  too  full  of 
alkali  to  make  a  good  growth.  The  best 
soil,  as  advised  by  this  bulletin,  is  a  well- 
cultivated  potato  field.  The  culture  puts 
the  soil  in  good  condition  for  holding  mois-  j 
ture  and  kills  out  the  weeds.  The  field  j 
should  have  been  plowed  long  enough  to  j 
enable  the  soil  to  pack  down  and  fill  with 
water.  Regarding  the  methods  of  seeding 
we  are  told  that  Alfalfa  can  be  sown  in 
a  good  wheat  drill  if  it  is  mixed  with 
ground  cornrneal  or  boiled  millet  seed  after 
it  has  been  dried.  A  mixture  of  two-thirds 
of  the  ground  meal  and  one-third  of  Alfalfa 
gives  a  good  seeding.  It  will  take  three  to 
four  pecks  of  the  mixture  to  supply  12  or 
15  pounds  of  seed.  In  that  windy  country 
on  light  sandv  soil  a  nurse  crop  of  grain 
is  seeded  with  the  Alfalfa.  About  four 

pecks  of  barley  or  oats  per  acre  is  used  for  I 
this  nurpose.  Alfalfa  does  not  spread  or 
cover  ground  after  it  begins  to  grow  thin, 
as  grasses  or  clovers  do.  As  the  plants  die, 
the  place  occupied  is  left  vacant.  Usually 
weeds  enter  and  grow.  In  such  cases 
through  the  West  using  the  disk  has  a 
good  effect  in  cutting  out  the  weeds,  and 
splitting  the  crowns  of  Alfalfa.  In  this  way 
one  root  stock  can  be  made  to  throw  out 
manv  branches  and  thus  increase  the  hay 
crop.  This  Dakota  bulletin  states  that  in-  ! 
sects  and  honey  bees  are  capable  of  fer-  | 
tilizing  Alfalfa  seed,  yet  these  insects  do 
not  seem  to  be  absolutely  needl'd.  Other 
insects,  especially  the  night-flying  ones, 
help  in  this  work.  The  Kansas  Station 
show  that  where  plants  were  screened  so 
as  to  keep  the  insects  away  little  or  no 
seed  was  produced.  Thus  it  seems  evident 
that  Alfalfa  is  not  a  self-fertilizing  plant. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


CABBAGE.  CELERY.  SWEET  POTATOES.  TOMATOES.  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS  AND  CELERIAC.best  variety  fine  plants 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for  *7.50  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  BRISTOL, PA 


CABBAGE  PLANTS -Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large  Am.  Drum¬ 
head.  15c  per  100;  $1.00  per  1000:  5000  for  $4.50; 
10,000  for  *8.00.  B.  PERKY,  Cooi  Spring,  Del. 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


of  the  Best  Vari- 

fitipc  I  lACbn ntivp 

Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D.  18,  Coo!  Spring,  Bel. 


APPLE  SHIPPERS 

will  realize  more  money  for  their  BEST 
GRADE  OF  FRUIT  if  packed  in  our 
boxes.  Guaranteed  U.  S.  Standard  Legal 
size.  ex. 


Materials  shipped  in  the  knock  down, 
securely  bundled  at  $12.00  per  100  boxes, 
f.  o.  b.  New  York,  or  in  carload  lots  of  5,000 
delivered. 

COLES  &  COMPANY.  109-111  Warren  St..  NEW  YORK 

Established  1884. 


DON’T  neglect  to  find  out  about 

The  Acre-Aii-Hour  Sifter, 

the  new  invention.  .Applies  dry 
Bordeaux,  Cement,  lJme,  Flatter  or 
Screened  Ashes  with  Taris  Green  to 
Potatoes,  CucumlierR,  Cun  an  Ik,  etc., 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  Covers 
instantly  and  perfectly  plant  3  ft.  in 
diameter:  one  man  can  treat  ah  Acre 
in  one  to  two  houra.  Beat  implement 
for  the  business  ever  invented.  Sam¬ 
ple  by  express,  7f»c.  Prepaid  hv  mail 
only,  buyer’s  risk,  $1,  Splendid  in¬ 
ducement  to  agents.  ACRF-AN-llom 
SIKTKK  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  V. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  -:-  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


OUR  MICHIGAN  GROWN 

SEED  WHEATS  BEST 


Because  they  are 
grown  under  best 
climatic  conditions, 
most  care  taken  in 
selection,  growing,  grading  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  hack.  Our  KEJ>  WAVE  is  the  best  winter 
wheat  ever  grown.  Buy  direct  from  us  and  get  the  benefit 
of  the  best  Seed  Wheat  making  facilities  in  America. 
Write*  today  for  price  list  No.  17.  All  leading  sorts. 
MAPLEWOOD  SEED  WHEAT  FARMS,  Allegan,  Mich. 


SEED  WHEAT 

GYPSY  'WHEAT.  Splendid  standard  variety 
proven  by  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  test  running 
20  years,  to  be  the  highest  yielder  of  any  variety 
in  the  state.  We  can  please  you  if  yon  are  looking 
for  good  seed.  Write  today.  Our  catalog  No.  23 
"How  to  Grow  Alfalfa,”  will  be  mailed  free, 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  523,  Meclianicsburg,  Ohio. 


pci  cpy  —  BEST  VARIETIES.  Full  count 
ULLCll  I  of  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  l’eniia. 


ALFALFA  SOIL  FOR  INOCULATION 

E.  T.  GILL,  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees^ree'c'mXgue 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


CHOICE 

E.  RIGG,  Jit., 


Cow  Peas  $3.00  Bushel. 
Crimson  Clover  $8.75  Bushel. 
-:-  Burlington,  N.  J. 


ror  ian  01 
8 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  spring 

planting.  Prices  right,  stock  right.  MYER  & 
SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

SEED  WHEAT 

Gypsy,  Nigger.  Poole  and  Harvest  King.  Highest 
yielders.  Heaviest  weight  per  measured  bnsliel 
at  Exp.  Sta.  Recleaned.  Grain  bags  and  samples 
free.  Low  price.  Write  PROSPECT  SEED 
FARM,  Madison,  O. 


RfinK  an<*  so®d  for  sale.  Complete 
llUUIO  instructions  for  cultivating 
and  prices  10  cents.  H.  W.  ELMEN00RF,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  sucli  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S..  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WHIRLWIND 

SILO-FILLERS 


The  only  line  of  Feed  Cutters 
whose  power  and  capacity  rating's 
are  made  and  guaranteed  on  a 
gasoline  engine  basis.  s  s  : 


STRONG  -  SIMPLE  --  CON  VENIENT-- 
A  FAST  DEPENDABLE  MACHINE. 

H  WHIRLWINDS  are  built  in  5 
sizes,  from  4  to  40  tons  per  hour 
capacity  with  3  to  15  H.P.  (gasoline  engine).  Absolutely  rigid,  under  trussed  frame.  "Wheel" 
or  “Skid”  style  of  mounting.  “Plain”  or  "Traveling  Apron  Feed  Tables.”  Gradual,  shear  cut. 
Shear  plate  easily  removed  for  grinding.  Simplest  and  most  accurate  knife  adjustment. 
Graphite  bearings.  Instant  start,  stop  and  reverse  mechanism.  :  :  :  :  : 

H  Investigate  carefully  before  you  buy— compare  the  WHIRLWIND  impartially,  point  by 
point  with  other  machines,  and  you’ll  buy  a  WHIRLWIND.  :  :  :  :  : 

"  Our  No.  40  Whirlwind  Catalog  and  our  booklet,  “Why  and 
How  to  Fill  a  Silo,  ’ will  be  sent  free  on  request.  : 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Box  33,  Monroe,  Michigan. 
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LITTLE  ALFALFA  SERMONS. 

No.  II. 

In  1904,  we  sowed  1J4  acre  to  Alfalfa 
during  the  month  of  May.  We  did  not 
inoculate  the  soil.  May  was  at  that 
time  deemed  the  best  time  to  seed  to 
Alfalfa.  Weeds  largely  took  posses¬ 
sion.  We  clipped  them  off  with  the 
mower  twice  during  the  season.  We 
applied  about  25  bushels  lime  per  acre, 
and  1000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 
This  was  next  after  a  corn  crop,  and  the 
result  of  this  experience  was  a  positive 
failure.  In  1905,  we  sowed  this  plot  to 
oats  and  peas,  applying  about  500  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre;  cut  a  bountiful 
crop,  and  soiled  for  cattle.  As  soon  as 
this  crop  was  removed  we  plowed  the 
ground,  and  kept  in  good  condition  un¬ 
til  August  10,  when  we  inoculated  the 
1J4  acre,  again  seeded  to  Alfalfa  and  had 
a  good  catch.  Applied  at  this  time 
about  800  pounds  additional  fertilizer, 
and  25  bushels  additional  lime.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  cut  from  this  1%  acres  the  next 
season  not  less  than  six  tons  of  hay. 
After  the  second  year  plantain  and 
other  grasses  began  to  crowd  out  the 
Alfalfa. 

We  mowed  this  1%  acre  five  years, 
with  a  decreasing  yield  from  year  to 
year,  although  we  top-dressed  each 
Spring  and  used  the  Cutaway  harrow. 
This  Spring  we  plowed  this  plot,  and  it 
is  now  in  potatoes,  and  on  August  10 
we  shall  seed  to  Alfalfa  again  with 
every  assurance  of  a  successful  out¬ 
come.  We  have  since  sown  two  more 
acres  with  fairly  good  success,  but  not 
as  bountiful  a  yield  as  the  first  crop 
gave  us  the  second  year.  We  located 
our  Alfalfa  near  our  farm  buildings, 
which  we  did  for  convenience.  This 
soil  is  rather  heavy,  as  it  has  a  clay 
subsoil.  1  would  choose  an  open  sub¬ 
soil  if  it  was  convenient  by  preference, 
as  Alfalfa  is  a  deep-rooting  plant.  A 
sandy  loam,  gravelly  subsoil,  would  be 
my  ideal  of  conditions  to  bring  best  re¬ 
sults.  In  again  seeding  the  first  plot 
next  August  I  shall  apply  about  50 
bushels  stone  lime  and  1,000  pounds  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  shall  expect  a 
bountiful  harvest.  I  must  add  that  my 
experience  has  taught  me  not  to  keep 
Alfalfa  longer  than  three  years  before 
reseeding,  as  other  plants  than  the  Al¬ 
falfa  takes  possession  and  root  out  the 
Alfalfa.  My  tenant  last  year  pastured 
my  three  acres  and  did  much  damage. 
The  first  mowing  was  not  as  good  as 
the  second  will  be  this  yeai. 

New  Jersey.  d.  c.  lewis. 


PECAN  WORKED  ON  HICKORY. 

I  send  you  the  enclosed  merely  to 
show  what  I  have  been  doing  with  the 
method  of  budding  described  in  your 
issues  of  January  22  and  29  this  year; 
and  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  budding  the 
pecan  on  hickory.  I  feel  every  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  experiments  will  prove  a 
success — giving  the  Missourian’s  proof 
— show  it.  The  pecan  buds  on  hickory 
undoubtedly  take  as  well  and  grow  off 
as  well  as  when  put  on  another  pecan. 
Not  only  that,  but  I  feel  satisfied  now, 
after  an  experience  of  four  seasons,  that 
buds  from  trees  in  the  warm,  humid  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  coast  region  become  more 
hardy  when  put  upon  native  pecan  and 
hickory  stocks  in  the  up-country.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  work  of  the  Citrus 
fruit  men,  who  by  budding  on  hardier 
stocks  are  slowly  but  surely  extending 
their  field  northward.  Think  of  what  it 
means  successfully  to  work  the  hickory 
and  prove  its  value  as  a  stock  for  pe¬ 
cans  !  c.  L.  EDWARDS. 

Texas. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Edwards  refers  to  an 
article  he  wrote  for  Farm  and  Ranch. 
A  summary  of  his  experience  with  this 
method  of  grafting  for  four  seasons 
shows  varied  results  but  on  the  whol« 
its  advantages  haye  been  demonstrated. 
Mr.  Edwards  says: 

The  successful  setting  of  pecan  buds  by 
any  and  all  methods  Is  a  work  of  pains¬ 
taking  and  careful  attention  to  details.  Not 
only  must  this  detail  work  be  done  prop¬ 
erly.  but  weather  conditions,  the  condition 
of  tlie  tree  and  of  your  budding,  must  all 
be  favorable.  And  when  careful  work  fails, 
there  is  just  one  thing  to  do  :  Try  again. 
No  quitter  will  ever  make  a  successful  nut 
grower,  nor  a  successful  grower  of  any 
other  fruit. 

Those  who  have  not  succeeded  with 
Spring-set  buds,  must  have  neglected  some 
of  tin*  instructions  in  my  former  articles. 
Two  instances  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 
One  gentleman  living  in  Oklahoma  owned 
land  having  a  natural  pecan  growth,  many 
of  ttie  trees  being  small.  He  did  his  best, 
but  could  never  make  a  saving  of  more 
than  10  per  cent.  On  visiting  me,  and  hav¬ 
ing  me  to  do  some  work,  explaining  details 
as  the  work  progressed,  he  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “I  see;  I  see  where  I  missed  it; 
I  didn’t  tie  on  my  buds  tight  enough.” 


Neglect  of  this  detail  is  fatal  every  time. 

Another  citizen  of  a  southwestern  county 
came  to  see  me  on  a  similar  mission  ;  he 
bad  been  putting  buds  from  one-year-old 
wood  on  stocks  having  wood  two  and  three 
years  old.  With  careful  work,  a  fair  sav¬ 
in"  can  sometimes  be  made  by  putting  one- 
year  buds  on  two-year  wood,  but  in  Spring 
work  it  is  better  that  both  should  be  of 
the  same  age. 

This  method  has  several  young  orchards 
to  its  credit,  and  in  some  of  them  pecan 
buds  were  put  on  hickory.  Having  an 
anxiety  to  know  just  what  pecan  buds 
would  do  when  put  on  hickory.  I  proposed 
to  some  farmer  friends  living  near  Edge- 
wood,  in  Van  Zandt  County,  to  go  over  and 
work  some  young  hickory  trees  and  sprouts 
for  them,  making  no  charge  for  the  service, 
if  they  would  pay  my  railroad  fare  and 
take  care  of  me.  To  this  they  readily  as¬ 
sented.  The  buds  did  excellently,  though  a 
good  .many  were  lost  through  want  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  after  care  of  them.  Some 
six  weeks  ago  I  visited  a  few  of  these 
young  trees.  They  had  made  good  growth 
and  were  heavily  fringed  with  male  flowers. 
It  was  not  time  yet  for  the  bearing  blooms 
to  appear,  though  I  felt  confident  they 
would  do  so. 


i  THOSE  HOPE  FARM  STRAWBERRIES. 

Your  notes  on  strawberries  are  very 
interesting.  I  was  watching  for  this 
year's  report  to  see  the  results  of  your 
methods,  as  I  suppose  others  were,  too. 
The  fact  now  comes  out  plainly  that  with 
some  varieties  and  on  some  soils  the  hill 
culture  does  not  work  well.  I  failed 
at  it,  with  the  Sharpless,  when  that  vari¬ 
ety  was  new,  and  while  the  subject  of 
varieties  is  dangerous  ground,  still  I 
read  everything  I  find  on  the  different 
varieties  and  their  behavior  under  vari¬ 
ous  conditions.  Even  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion  that  can  be  given  does  not  always 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  what 
soils  are  like  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  Having  spent  two  years  of  my 
childhood  near  Mr.  Hunt's  place,  and 
having  eaten  watermelons  grown  there,  I 
take  the  more  interest  in  what  he  says. 
There  is  but  very  little  such  land  as  his; 
at  least  in  his  vicinity.  For  instance, 
note  the  difference  in  conditions  five  miles 
north  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  place.  Mr.  Kevitt 
may  also  be  working  with  conditions 
very  different  from  yours  or  mine. 
John  Peters,  who  lived  at  Christiana, 
Del.,  on  a  red  clay  soil,  could  not  learn 
from  correspondence  why  his  young 
chickens  did  not  behave  just  as  the 
chicks  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  so  he  went 
to  Hammonton.  As  soon  as  he  stepped 
off  the  train  he  saw  what  no  one  had 
made  him  understand.  Hammonton 
was  a  bank  of  sand,  and  few  persons 
could  even  imagine  Mr.  Hunt’s  soil  or 
that  of  five  miles  to  the  north  of  him, 
without  seeing  it;  or  the  soils  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  Del.  Again  I  am  waiting 
to  see  if  you  can  keep  a  bed  of  straw¬ 
berries  by  the  hill  system  for  several 
years,  as  it  will  not  do  well  here. 

Newcastle  Co.,  Del. 

A.  E.  RITTENIIOUSE. 


GETTING  RID  OF  HONEYSUCKLE. 

G.  II’.  Snow  /fill,  ild. — It  lias  boon 
but  a  few  years  since  a  sprig  of  honey¬ 
suckle  wafc  planted  upon  my  iot  in  town. 
To-day  it  is  running  all  around  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  enclosure  of  the  five  acre  lot,  and 
constantly  trying  to  got  inside,  and  often 
succeeding,  so  much  so  that  it  has  become  a 
decided  nuisance.  1  have  tried  at  great 
expense  to  get  rid  of  it  by  thorough  grub¬ 
bing  and  raking  in  August,  but  when  Spring 
comes,  the  honeysuckle  comes  too.  Now 
can  it  not  be  eradicated  by  copious  drench¬ 
ing  of  Paris  green  diluted?  Would  it  go  to 
tin*  roots  and  kill  them?  If  efficacious 
this  would  prove  cheaper  than  constant 
grubbing.  If  not  Paris  green  cannot  some 
other  stuff  be  recommended  to  do  the  trick? 

A  ns. — I  have  had  the  same  task  in 
North  Carolina,  and  here,  right  across 
the  street  from  my  place,  the  honey¬ 
suckle  is  covering  the  remains  of  an  old 
Osage  orange  hedge.  Which  of  them 
is  the  greater  nuisance  I  am  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  but  I  am  watching  the 
honeysuckle  to  keep  it  from  getting  on 
my  side  of  the  street.  In  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  it  had  matted  completely  one 
part  of  my  garden  before  it  came  into 
my  possession.  I  got  it  completely  un¬ 
der  control  by  cutting  it  off  persistently 
all  Summer  and  not  attempting  to  grub 
it  out.  No  plant  can  long  survive  if  it 
is  not  allowed  to  make  green  leaves 
abov’e  ground,  and  the  continual  hoeing 
off  of  the  tops  during  the  whole  Sum¬ 
mer  will  destroy  the  honeysuckle.  Grub¬ 
bing  simply  increases  the  number  of 
plants,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is 
never  to  let  it  show  above  ground,  but 
to  clean  off  every  shoot  as  it  appears. 
After  one  season  of  this  persistent  treat¬ 
ment  I  planted  the  land  in  hoed  crops 
and  had  hardly  any  more  trouble  with 
the  honeysuckle.  I  am  applying  the 
same  treatment  to  nut-grass,  with  which 
my  garden,  which  I  bought  only  last 
Winter,  was  infested,  and  already  nut- 
grass  is  getting  scarce,  for  I  have  gone 
after  every  shoot  every  day  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  With  these  persistent  things  the 
only  way  is  absolutely  to  prevent  their 
growing.  Grubbing  and  then  letting 
alone  will  never  do  it,  no  matter  if  done 
in  August  or  any  other  month.  If  no 
green  shoots  are  allowed  the  roots  must 
die.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


BUY  A  SCHACHT 

AND  EARN  BACK  ALL  IT  COST  YOU 


The  Schacht  Motor  Car  Co.  is 
paying  thousands  of  dollars  in  com¬ 
missions  on  the  Schacht  automobiles 
that  are  being  sold  to  farmers,  yet 
there  are  still  thousands  of  localities 
in  which  we  have  no  agents. 

Why  not  earn  some  of  this  vast 
amount  yourself?  Y  ou  can  easily  do 
this  if  you  live  in  any  community  where  there  is  not  already  a  Schacht 
agent. 

The  Schacht  Motor  Car  Company  has  formed  a  new  co-operative  plan 
by  which  every  Schacht  owner  will  be  well  paid  for  all  he  does  to  extend 
the  sale  of  the  Schacht  car  in  these  localities.  In  this  way  you  can  not 
only  easily  earn  back  all  your  own  car  cost  but  a  good  deal  besides. 

A  high-class  automobile  like  the 
Schacht  is  its  own  best  salesman. 
No  one  can  see  the  way  a  Schacht 
car  runs — how  stylish — how  speedy 
— how  economical  it  is — without 
wanting  one. 

If  you  own  a  Schacht  car  there  is 
no  question  but  every  neighbor  who 
can  afford  an  automobile  will  want  a  Schacht  after  he  sees  yours. 

In  reality  your  car  will  have  made  these  sales.  So  we  propose  to  pay 
you  commission  on  them.  You  will  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  making  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  this  way.  For  the  Schacht  sells  on  sight. 

In  addition  to  its  snappy  appear¬ 
ance — its  speed,  power  and  relia¬ 
bility,  the  Schacht  is  really  three 
cars  in  one — a  runabout,  a  four- 
seated  touring  car,  and  a  roomy 
delivery  car.  This  offers  a  unique 
advantage  and  one  that  will  mean 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  you  if  you 
will  enroll  as  one  of  our  owner  agents. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  the  Schacht  car  and  this  special  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan  immediately  before  anyone  else  in  your  neighborhood  gets  ahead 
of  3rou. 


The  Schacht  Motor  Car  Company 

2750  Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Let  us  tell  you 


Why  the  O.  Ames  shovels  are  far  su¬ 
perior  in  every  particular  to  shovels  of  any 
other  make.  We  have  just  published  an 
interesting  and  instructive  booklet 
called  "Shovel  Facts"  which  will 
be  mailed  free  to  any  address  for 
asking. 

With  134  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  shovels  exclusively  we 
feel  fully  qualified  to  know  how 
shovels  ought  to  be  built. 

O.  Ames  shovel  designs 
and  construction 
are  based 


on  this 
knowledge 
and  experience  with 
the  result  that  O.  Ames 
shovels  are  the  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  the 
world.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Write  today  for  n  Shovel 
Facts." 

Oliver  Ames  &  Sons 

CORPORATION 

Ames  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


iLIGHTNIN 

Protection  at  Lowest  Cost 

Don't  keep  your  family  and  property 
In  danger.  Install  a  Scott  lightning 
protectlonsystem.  I  sell  direct — at  low 
l  cost  freight  prepaid,  with  simple  In¬ 
structions  so  you  can  put  It  up.  I  save 
you  agents’  and  dealers’  protits. 

Pay  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

,  Order  on  approval.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory, If  not  a  big  bargain,  ship  back 
at  mu  expense.  W rite  for  liberal  offer 
and  free  bonk  of  valuable  information 
about  Lightning.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
THE  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept-  1 .  Detroit.  Mich. 


A  Long  Record  of  Satisfaction. 

We  have  all  heard  of  that  trite  and 
true  expression — “time  will  tell.”  In 
other  words,  “time  is  the  true  test  of 
merit.’’  When  an  implement  has  stood 
the  tests  imposed  upon  it  by  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  different  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  machine  is  all  right  and 
that  it  has  done,  and  will  do  all  that  the 
manufacturers  claim  for  it.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  position  the  Buckeye  grain  drill 
is  in.  These  grain  drills  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  used  for  more  than  fifty  years  by 
successful  grain  growers  in  every  part 
of  the  world  where  grain  is  grown.  This 
proves  that  there  is  manufactured  a 
Buckeye  drill  that  can  be  relied  upon  to 
meet  any  seeding  condition  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  farmer  who  wishes  a 
hoe  drill,  shoe  drill,  single  disc  drill  or 
double  disc  drill — the  man  who  wants  to 
use  his  grain  drill  for  planting  beets, 
peas,  Lima  beans,  Red  Kidney  beans, 
sorghum,  bearded  oats,  treated  wheat, 
flax,  rape,  millet,  grasses,  clover  and 
Alfalfa;  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  sow 
commercial  fertilizers  with  his  crop ; 
those  who  want  a  plain  grain  drill  or  a 
press  drill — can  get  in  the  Buckeye  line 
the  drill  that  will  do  the  work  in  the 
best  possible  manner — in  other  words, 
do  it  right.  It  is  so  strongly  guaran¬ 
teed  that  the  purchaser  is  just  as  safe 
in  ordering  as  in  buying  government 
bonds.  The  Buckeye  is  manufactured 
by  The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Soringfield,  O.  Write 
them  for  a  Buckeye  catalogue  and  then 
go  to  your  nearest  implement  dealer  and 
ask  to  see  the  Buckeye  drill. — Adz>. 


DELAWARE  IS  THE  STATE  ,7“ 
OF  HAPPY  HOMES 

ai>ie 

ing,  gen¬ 
ial  climate,  warm  and  sunny  in  winter,  cool 
most  of  the  summer.  Famous  for  fruit:  good 
for  general  farming.  Land  values  are  increas¬ 
ing,  but  are  still  low  for  the  advantages 
enjoyed.  For  information  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRiHULTURE,  Dover.  Delaware. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


1  went  off  for  a  two  days’  visit  to 
Long  Island  last  week,  and  came  back 
Saturday  afternoon  to  find  the  farm  dry 
as  a  brick,  with  a  thin  shaving  of  dust 
on  top  of  it.  Out  back  of  the  old  barn  I 
found  Philip,  Merrill  and  Jackson  down 
on  their  knees  in  the  dirt.  That  is  a 
helpful  attitude  for  any  man  who  desires 
to  do  useful  things  in  the  world,  and 
these  men  were  engaged  in  the  task  of 
setting  celery  plants.  I  told  you  how 
we  plowed  up  that  eight-year-old  straw¬ 
berry  bed  after  coating  it  with  manure. 
It  was  a  hard  job  to  fit  it  in  this  biting 
drought,  but  it  was  finally  made  fine  and 
smooth.  The  celery  and  cabbage  plants 
came  before  the  rain  did,  and  here  our 
folks  were  on  their  knees  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  sermon  in  celery.  For 
will  it  not  be  a  sermon  on  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  gardening  if  they  can  make  this 
old  strawberry  bed  produce  a  crop  of 
celery  and  then  get  into  rye  to  prepare 
it  for  another  berry  crop  next  year?  The 
soil  was  so  dry  that  nothing  could  live 
in  it,  so  they  brought  water  from  the 
well  and  soaked  a  strip  where  the  plants 
were  set.  If  any  man  be  inclined  to  be¬ 
little  the  work  done  by  nature  in  a  good 
steady  rain,  let  him  carry  the  water 
needed  to  soak  through  a  square  rod  of 
soil  and  see  what  it  would  mean  to  soak 
a  full  acre.  The  cabbage  plants  were 
heeled  in  with  water  soaked  over  their 
roots  where  they  might  enjoy  a  Sunday 
rest  before  starting  work  in  the  field. 
This  field  has  been  harrowed  and  is  ail 
ready  to  mark.  On  Monday,  if  the 
weather  is  fit,  the  field  will  be  marked 
three  feet  each  way  and  the  cabbage 
plants  set  in  the  check  marks  like  hills. 

The  barn  looked  almost  too  full  for 
utterance.  Bundles  of  rye  were  sticking 
out  of  doors  and  windows — packed  and 
crowded  into  every  corner  of  space.  It 
made  me  think  of  a  big  boy  with  clothes 
about  three  sizes  too  small  for  him. 
Most  of  the  week  had  been  spent  in  the 
rye  fields,  and  here  was  the  result.  I 
have  told  how  this  rye  crop  is  pretty 
much  of  an  accident  and  almost^  a 
straight  gift.  My  chief  object  last  Fall 
was  to  have  soil  covered  with  some  liv¬ 
ing  crop,  and  perhaps  get  some  young 
rye  for  hay.  This  great  crop  of  straw 
and  grain  did  not  enter  our  calculation 
at  all — yet  here  it  is  safely  housed  at 
last.  If  I  should  tell  how  we  used 
cradles,  scythe,  sickle  and  even  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine  to  get  that  rye  down  you 
would  say  we  are  hardly  up  to  date,  but 
rye  in  closely  planted  orchards  is  not  a 
thing  to  handle  by  machinery,  and  at  $20 
or  more  per  ton  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
neglect. 

But  you  cannot  handle  rye  in  any  such 
way  as  this  and  keep  corn  clean  at  the 
same  time.  That  barn  stuffed  with  hay 
means  corn  well  started  with  weeds. 
Some  of  our  back  fields  jump  into  rag¬ 
weed  while  your  back  is  turned.  As 
they  are  all  intended  for  orchards  a  weed 
more  or  less  is  no  killing  matter,  but 
in  the  fields  near  the  house,  where  ber¬ 
ries  are  to  go,  a  weed  is  a  true  nuisance. 
It  is  doubtful  now  if  we  can  hand-hoe 
all  our  corn,  but  we  plan  to  clean  the 
lower  fields  anyway.  The  weeds  and 
grass  along  the  tree  rows  must  be  cut 
and  piled  around  the  trees.  Thus  far  the 
young  trees  have  made  a  great  growth 
and  the  foliage  is  rank  and  green. 
While  the  wet  weather  lasted  the  trees, 
in  sod  were  if  anything  ahead  of  those 
in  plowed  ground,  but  since  the  drought 
struck  us  1  must  confess  that  the  cul¬ 
tivated  trees  look  better.  Whether  they 
will  prove  enough  better  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  cultivating  is  a  problem  time 
must  tell.  By  July  16  I  felt  sure  that 
our  potato  crop  was  large  enough  to  pay 
all  the  cost  of  production.  The  vines 
are  for  the  most  part  still  thrifty,  and 
look  good  for  three  weeks  more.  For 
the  early  varieties  this  will  mean  about 
maturity. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  have  done  us 
very  little  good  to  complain  when,  at  the 
close  of  day,  after  baked  beans  and 
blackberries,  we  gathered  on  the  front 
porch.  It  was  all  right  but  the  drought, 
and  even  as  I  put  that  little  blur  on  the 
picture  I  felt  a  raindrop  on  my  cheek. 
Through  the  afternoon  the  clouds  had 
been  gathering;  time  and  again,  just  as 
they  threatened,  out  came  the  sun  like  a 
man  driving  a  pack  of  boys  away  with 
a  stick.  This  time,  however,  there  was 
real  water  dropping.  I  sat  and  watched 
the  dry  road  gradually  change  its  color 
from  that  of  light  brown  dust  to  the 
darker  shade  of  wet  soil.  There  was  no 
great  flood,  but  a  gentle  shower  which 
moistened  the  soil  down  below  the  po¬ 
tato  hills.  It  is  a  great  start  in  life  for 
our  cabbage. 

That  Long  Island  trip  was  a  pleasant 
one.  It  was  in  the  section  on  the  north 
shore.  We  took  an  auto  ride  through 
Oyster  Bay  where,  we  are  told,  some  of 


the  snarls  of  American  politics  are  being 
untangled !  I  did  not  quite  realize  how 
country  distances  are  being  annihilated 
until  we  went  whirling  for  nearly  70 
miles  along  country  roads.  The  latter 
part  of  this  journey  on  the  way  home 
was  a  regular  "joy  ride.”  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  how  fast  we  went — it  was  a 
rapid  pace  for  a  farmer !  I  am  coming 
to  the  point  of  wishing  1  had  one  of 
those  lively  cars.  I  think,  however,  they 
are  likely  to  make  a  very  lazy  class  of 
citizens — some  of  whom  could  scarcely 
walk  half  a  mile  through  lack  of  prac¬ 
tice.  The  farming  in  this  Long  Island 
section  would  make  a  western  farmer 
very  thoughtful.  Land  in  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  is  held  at  about  $1,000  an  acre  for 
building  purposes.  A  popular  way  of 
handling  a  farm  is  to  sell  a  large  part 
of  it  to  land  speculators  or  agents.  A 
fair  amount  of  the  purchase  price  is  paid 
in  cash,  and  the  farmer  can  have  a  guar¬ 
anteed  mortgage  on  the  balance.  With 
this  assured  income  he  is  in  clover  or 
Alfalfa,  and  can  farm  the  small  part  of 
his  farm  which  remains  unsold  to  suit 
himself. 

Some  of  these  men  who  formerly 
handled  60  acres  or  more  have  found 
that  they  can  really  make  a  larger  profit 
on  10  or  15  acres  when  worked  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  is  actually  true  even  where 
the  crops  are  the  same  as  under  the  old 
system — corn,  potatoes  and  grain.  With 
fewer  acres  more  time  can  be  put  upon 
each  square  rod  of  land,  and  the  labor 
cost  per  acre  is  smaller.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  older  men  in  this  section  to 
say  that  if  they  only  had  a  couple  of 
boys  to  follow  them  they  now  see  how 
they  could  work  into  fruit  or  garden 
crops  with  great  profit. 

There  seem  to  be  few  “retired  farm¬ 
ers”  in  this  section,  and  that  is  a  good 
thing.  It  seems  far  better  for  a  man  to 
retain  a  part  of  his  farm  and  his  build¬ 
ings  and  keep  up  his  labor.  One  prob¬ 
lem  connected  with  this  sort  of  farming 
is  what  to  do  with  the  land  which  lies 
waiting  to  be  sold  as  building  lots. 
Much  of  it  now  stands  idle — growing  up 
to  weeds  and  trash.  If  it  could  be  seeded 
to  grass  or  worked  into  Alfalfa  it  would 
look  better  and  keep  earning  something 
for  the  owner.  A  good  many  of  these 
farmers  are  working  with  Alfalfa,  and  I 
think  they  will  succeed  in  time.  One 
farmer  showed  me  an  oat  stubble  which 
had  gone  very  much  like  my  rye.  He 
expected  a  dry  season  and  sowed  the 
oats  to  furnish  green  feed  for  the  cows. 
The  season  proved  wet  enough.  The 
green  oats  were  not  needed,  so  they  went 
to  grain.  Now  this  stubble  is  to  be  put 
in  Alfalfa,  and  the  first  thing  done  will 
be  to  burn  it  off.  I  would  rather  plow 
it  all  under  and  pack  down,  for  I  want 
all  the  humus  I  can  get  into  the  soil. 
When  it  comes  to  telling  a  successful 
farmer  that  his  methods  are  wrong  1 
resign,  and  tell  myself  that  here  is  a 
case  where  no  doubt  my  theory7  needs 
to  be  framed  over  to  make  it  fit  this  bit 
of  practice. 

Tree  Fakers. — The  following  letter 
tells  a  tale  which  needs  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over: 

On  June  5  a  pian  by  the  name  of  W.  \Y. 
Pullen  called  at  my  house  and  represented 
himself  as  coming  from  the  Milford  Nursery 
Co.,  Milford,  Del.  He  agreed  to  treat  two 
horse  chestnut  trees  for  insects  and  pests, 
and  gave  me  a  guarantee  for  two  years  for 
the  sum  of  $4.  Said  trees  are  now  en¬ 
tirely  stripped  of  leaves.  I  have  written 
two  letters  to  the  company  at  Milford.  Del., 
asking  them  of  what  use  the  guarantee  is 
to  me,  and  they  are  not  courteous  enough 
even  to  reply.  I  learned  a  few  days  ago 
that  this  man  treated  a  number  of  trees  in 
this  neighborhood  with  about  the  same  re¬ 
sult  as  mine.  1  am  now  satisfied  this  man 
or  the  company  or  both  are  frauds.  In  re¬ 
lating  this  matter  to  a  friend  of  mint'  in 
the  country  he  said  if  I  would  write  The 
H.  N.-Y.  they  would  let  me  know  what  kind 
of  people  1  had  been  dealing  with. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  G.  E.  H. 

I  can  inform  my  fellow  Jerseyman 
that  he  has  been  dealing  with  one  of  the 
slickest  fakers  in  the  nursery  business. 
I  hope  Mr.  Pullen  will  see  this  that  he 
may  realize  the  giant  size  of  this  com¬ 
pliment.  We  exposed  this  impudent 
fake  last  year,  but  it  still  seems  to  be 
thriving.  You  can  hardly  cut  it  off  ex¬ 
cept  by  something  of  the  same  treatment 
which  is  given  the  trees.  The  usual 
method  is  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  tree  and 
poke  in  some  powder — usually  salt  and 
sulphur — and  then  plug  up  the  hole.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  having  these  sub¬ 
stances  “work  into  the  sap.”  A  good 
charge  of  shot  injected  into  this  agent 
or  an  application  of  leather  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy  boot  will  work  into  his  sap 
and  possibly  effect  a  temporary  cure,  but 
even  this  cannot  be  guaranteed.  It  may 
shock  you  to  hear  “the  philosopher  from 
Hope  Farm”  talk  about  salting  people 
or  booting  them,  but  wait  until  some 
tiful  tree  which  you  have  watched  as 
such  fake  comes  along  and  ruins  a  beau- 
you  would  a  child.  If  I  had  my  way  I 
would  put  them  in  jail  and  have  them 
fed  on  prison  fare  that  had  no  fowl  in 
it.  h.  w.  c. 


Permanent 
Agriculture 

Cannot  be  Based 
on  Phosphate 
and  Filler 

Field  experience  all  over  the  world  proves  that  sooner  or  later  a 
well-balanced  supply  of  plant  food  must  be  used.  Clover  and  phosphate 
do  not  make  a  balanced  ration  for  wheat. 

POTASH 

is  needed  —  the  longer  bone  or  phosphate  has  been  used,  the  greater 
the  present  need  of  Potash.  We  will  sell  you  or  your  dealer  a  carload 
or  a  ton.  Write  us  for  prices.  Potash  PAYS. 

Write  for  our  new  pamphlet  on  Filler-Free  Fall  Fertilizer,  telling  you  just  how  to 
supplement  your  old  brand  with  Potash,  and  how  to  mix  fiiier-Jree  Jcrlilizer  at  home. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


co,  200  LBS.  ^ 
FI  LLER 

100  LBS. 


PHOSPHATE 

100  LBS. 


^  200  LBS.^ 

Tammoniatea 
40  LBS,  j 

i 

PHOSPHATE’ 

120  LBS./ 


i MURIATE  OF; 
POTASH 

40  LBS. 


Farquhar  0.  K. 
Elevator  Digger 


If  you  have  three  acres  or  more  of  potatoes  planted, 

?ou  should  own  a  Farquhar  O.  K.  Elevator  Digger. 

hie  is  the  fastest  working,  cleanest  working  digger 
to  be  had.  It  gets  them  all.  Saves  hours  of  hard 
work  daily.  A  light  draft  machine  that  works  in  any 
soil.  Marvelously  simple.  Easy  to  handle.  Is  based  on 
the  famous  Hallock  patents,  which  we  bought  three 
years  ago  and  have  improved  upon.  Drop  us  a  postal 
for  u  handsome  free  book  picturing  and  describing  this 
potato  digger,  and  which  also  tells  of  the  Success  Jr. 
Plow  Potato  Digger  for  use  by  small  potato  growers, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Ltd., 

Box  SOI,  York,  Penna. 


It  Pays  to  Plant  Right. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  plant.  Soil  conditions  vary7, 
even  in  adjoining  fields,  and  no  ironclad 
rule  can  be  made  to  fit  every  condition. 
It  is  essential  to  have  the  land  in  proper 
condition  for  seeding,  and  no  one  will 
deny  it.  There  is  a  time  to  sow  and  a 
rime  to  reap,  and  the  ruler  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  has  never  yet  failed  to  provide  a 
time  for  both.  However,  some  men  get 
in  such  a  hurry  to  seed  that  they  think 
they  cannot  possibly  wait  another  hour, 
so  they  get  stampeded,  mud  in  their 
crops  and  then  wonder  why  their  more 
successful  neighbors  get  more  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Yes,  it  pays  to  plant  right. 
It  pays  to  have  a  good  reliable  grain 
drill  to  do  the  work — a  drill  that  will 
not  clog,  choke  or  skip — a  drill  that  will 
handle  any  size  seed  in  any  quantity  de¬ 
sired — a  drill  that  will  sow  all  brands 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  no  matter  how 
difficult  to  handle.  That  old,  reliable 
grain  drill,  the  Farmers’  Favorite,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  The  American  Seeding- 
Machine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  is  a  drill  that  can  be  thoroughly 
relied  upon  to  do  the  work  of  any 
farmer  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Among 
the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Farmers’ 
Favorite  Drills  will  be  found  drills  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  the  seeding  conditions 
anywhere.  This  drill  is  guaranteed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  purchaser  runs  no 
risk.  Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite 
catalogue.  Go  to  your  implement  dealer 
and  insist  on  looking  over  the  Farmers’ 
Favorite  Drill. — Adv. 


Low-Down  Handy  Wagons 

Did  you  ever  not  Ice  how  much  time  two  men 
could  lose  going  to  the  field  to  load  n  high  wagon 
—one  waiting  on  the  other? 

One  man  with  a  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon 
wouldhavethe  load  hull’  on  before  the  twa 
men  get  started.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


JRQNAGE^ 

■  Potato  Diggers 


Are  built  to  unit  your  need*,  of  the  highest  grade-  of  ma¬ 
terials,  along  the  simplest  lines.  Yon  have  just  enough 
machinery  to  do  your  work.  Jn>t  enough  adjustment  to  get 
all  of  the  potatoes  without  culling  them.  Liylu  weight.  Ah 
light  draft  ha  is  eousiatont  w  iiU 
the  work  to  be  doue.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  made  from  the  sent.  No 
neck  weight.  Write  today  for 
spec  lal 
boo  klcts 
o  u  Dig¬ 
gers  and 
for  “Iron 
Age” 

Cata¬ 
log. 


Prices  range  from 

$75.00  tu  $105.00 

according  to 


style  and 
equipment. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Bax  D-  102  Grenioch,  N.  J, 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affcdt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ICKIIS,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt -saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

No  mystery  about  what  it  is  made  of. 

Look  for  the  trademark  at  your  dealer’s. 
Ask  him  for  the  Kant-leak  Kleet,  and  save  time 
and  labor  in  laying  the  roofing.  Write  for' 
samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


.Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
|  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc-, 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  to.,  716,lith  St.,  Kacine,  *\U. 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


}ROWN  FENC 


)* 

%  Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
J  rnado.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
roug.  Chicken  tight  15to35c  perrod.  Samplofree. 

he  Grown  Fence&  Wire  Co..  Deot. 
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Ruralisms 

POTATOES  WITHOUT  VINES. 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  White,  of  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  two  seed  pieces  like  the 
one  pictured  at  Fig.  323.  Mr.  White 
says : 

“I  mail  you  this  morning  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  seed  potato,  each  of  which 


A  VINELESS  POTATO.  Fig.  323. 

has  two  small  potatoes  growing  from 
it.  These  were  taken  from  a  neighbor’s 
field,  where  there  are  a  number  of  hun¬ 
dred  hills  where  potatoes  have  made 
no  tops,  not  even  having  sprouted  out 
of  the  ground,  but  on  digging  them  up 
we  have  found  from  one  to  live  pota¬ 
toes  growing.  This  would  do  to  go 
with  the  Wonderberry,  the  vineless 
potato . ’  ’  _ 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATO  INTRODUCTION. 

Noting  what  Mr.  Duncan  Rliind  says 
in  regard  to  potatoes,  and  the  question 
he  asks  at  the  close,  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Bliss  introduced  the  Early  Rose,  and  at 
first  advertised  it  at  $1  per  pound.  I  or¬ 
dered  a  pound,  and  in  the  meantime  Mr. 
Bliss  raised  the  price  to  $3  a  pound,  and 
my  potatoes  not  coming,  I  wrote  a  pro¬ 
test  to  him.  He  replied  that  my  package 
had  been  mailed,  but  as  I  failed  to  get  it 
he  refilled  the  order,  and  I  received  a 
package,  that  had  been  opened  in  transit 
and  every  eye  cut  out  carefully.  Know¬ 
ing  that  there  were  dormant  eyes  in  the 
branches  covered  by  the  potato  flesh  I 
cut  and  planted  the  potatoes  just  as  if 
the  eyes  were  there,  and  every  piece 
grew.  I  made  35  pounds  of  potatoes. 
The  following  Winter  I  put  these  in  the 
propagating  bed  in  my  greenhouse  and 
made  cuttings  as  fast  as  the  shoots  ap¬ 
peared,  rooted  and  potted  them  in  four- 
inch  pots,  and  in  Spring  I  had  a  green¬ 
house  full  of  plants  in  pots.  With  these 
I  planted  an  acre  of  land,  and  do  not 
now  remember  how  many  bushels  I 
made,  but  it  was  a  fair  crop  and  I  got 
$15  a  barrel  for  what  I  had  to  spare. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  price  at  the 
introduction  ever  was  as  high  as  $5  a 
pound ;  certainly  I  paid  but  $1  for  mine. 

YV.  F.  MASSEY. 

Peach  Seedlings;  Hedge;  Poor  Apple  Crop. 

C.  P.  C„  Argenta ,  Ark. — 1.  What  time 
of  the  year  should  poach  stones  be  planted 
and  how?  2.  Would  a  hedge  of  fruit  trees 
be  a  success?  Would  Japanese  walnuts  be 
good  for  a  hedge?  We  have  10  trees,  but 
they  are  too  young  to  bear  yet.  3.  What 
should  we  do  with  a  50-year-old  apple  tree 
that  bore  fairly  well  last  year,  but  has  only 
two  apples  ou  it  this  year? 

Ans. — 1.  Peach  seeds  usually  come  up 
better  by  planting  them  in  the  Fall  than 
at  any  other  time,  although  they  do  very 
well  if  bedded  down  at  that  time  and 
taken  up  and  planted  in  nursery  rows  in 


early  Spring.  The  rows  should  be  four 
feet  apart  and  the  seeds  about  six  inches 
or  less  in  the  row  and  four  inches  deep. 
2.  Hedges  of  fruit  trees  are  not  good, 
because  there  can  be  very  little  fruit  on 
them  where  they  are  so  close  together 
as  to  form  a  wind-break.  There  are 
other  trees  that  are  much  better  for  this 
purpose.  Of  evergreens,  the  Norway 
spruce,  Red  cedar  and  some  of  the  pines 
are  very  good.  Among  the  best  of  the 
deciduous  trees  are  the  Calalpa  speciosa 
and  the  Yellow  (improperly  called 
“black”)  locust.  These  both  grow  quick¬ 
ly  and  have  very  durable  and  useful  tim¬ 
ber.  The  Japanese  walnut  is  a  fast  grow¬ 
er,  and  its  timber  is  good,  but  not  so 
dark  and  valuable  as  that  of  our  Black 
walnut.  The  nuts  are  better  than  those 
of  the  Japanese  kinds,  which  are  small 
and  very  hard  shelled.  3.  An  apple  tree 
50  years  old  that  bears  well  one  year 
and  only  has  two  apples  on  it  the  next 
is  surely  having  a  rest.  The  only  ways 
that  seem  practicable  are,  to  let  it  bear 
according  to  its  own  sweet  will,  or  thin 
the  fruit  when  it  bears  heavily,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  strain  and  permit  the  form¬ 
ing  of  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year. 
Otherwise  it  must  be  grafted  over  to 
some  other  variety  that  will  bear  regu¬ 
larly.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

The  Best  as  well  as  the  Cheapest  Source  of  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime,  for 
Wheat  and  Other  Fall  Cereals,  Grass,  Clover,  and  Alfalfa. 


ONLY  BY  BUYING 
PHATE  POWDER 
TRADE  MARK  CAN 
GET  THE  GENUINE 
MATERIAL 


THOMAS  PHOS- 
BEARING  THIS 
YOU  BE  SURE  TO 
UNADULTERATED 


ALFALFA  SEEDING  TIME  IS!  ABOUT  AUGUST  15TH. 

THE  BEST  TIME  TO  SEEO  TO  GRASS  FOR  PERMANENT  MOWINGS  IS  THE  LAST  OF  AUGUST  OR  FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  SUPPLY  NOW 

Our  special  booklet.  Fall  Cereals  and  Forage  Crops,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  S;ts,C\f‘S 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 

(We  ship  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  from  New  York,  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast,  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Old  Force,  Pa.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Wilmincton,  N.  C.;  Savannah,  Ga.  and  Charleston,  S.  C.) 


BLIGHT  ON  QUINCE  TREES. 

E.  V.  II.,  Oleelum,  A'.  C. — I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  line  quince  trees  which  I  value  high¬ 
ly.  They  arc  Orange  and  Champion  var¬ 
ieties,  I  think,  mostly.  Until  a  few  weeks 
ago  they  were  looking  remarkably  healthy, 
but  the  blight  struck  them.  I  have  cut 
back  one  of  them  twice  already,  Imt 
I  notice  to-day  that  there  are  again  some 
limbs  affected.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  check  the  disease  before  it  spreads 
to  all  the  trees?  I  notice  that  a  few  trees 
are  entirely  free  from  the  disease  yet, 
but  I  fear  that  it  will  spread  to  all  of 
them.  Is  it  likely  to  kill  the  whole  tree 
or  bush,  or  only  the  limbs,  and  will  it  keep 
on  spreading  to  all  of  them?  I  fertilized 
these  trees  last  Spring  and  also  the  Spring 
before  with  basic  slag,  sulphate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  lias  that  anything 
to  do  with  the  blight? 

Ans. — The  quince  is  quite  subject  to 
blight,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  trees 
are  killed  by  it.  It  is  the  same  disease 
that  affects  pear  trees,  and  is  commonly 
called  “pear  blight.”  It  is  also  called 
“fire  blight”  because  the  leaves  turn 
black  as  if  they  had  been  killed  by  fire. 
This  same  trouble  appears  on  the  small 
branches  of  apple  trees  just  as  it  does 
on  quince  trees.  For  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son  the  germs  often  find  entrance  to  the 
living  tissues  of  pear  trees  where  the 
branches  are  quite  large,  and  in  such 
cases  all  the  parts  above  are  quite  sure 
to  die.  With  apple  and  quince  trees 
only  the  tender  growing  twigs  are  apt  to 
be  affected,  and  therefore  only  small 
parts  of  the  tree  die  from  the  disease, 
for  the  disease  does  not  usually  work 
downward  very  far.  At  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  the  disease  usually  dies 
out  with  the  death  of  the  affected  parts, 
and  that  which  is  alive  is  healthy  and 
the  trees  survive  and  continue  growth 
another  year.  But  some  of  the  branches 
carry  over  the  germs  in  their  sap  and 
the  same  trouble  comes  on  for  several 
succeeding  years  and  more  and  more  of 
the  tree  is  killed  until  death  becomes 
complete.  The  more  rapid  and  tender 
the  growth,  the  more  likely  are  the 
branches  to  take  the  disease.  Hence  any¬ 
thing  that  stimulates  a  succulent  growth 
is  dangerous.  The  fertilizing  of  the 
quince  trees  by  E.  V.  H.  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  with  their  blighting.  Some 
seasons  the  trouble  is  much  worse  than 
others.  It  is  a  serious  question  to  know 
what  to  do  to  have  the  trees  grow  and 
bear  well  and  yet  not  take  the  blight. 
There  is  no  way  to  spray  to  prevent  or 
destroy  it  in  any  considerable  degree. 
The  only  effective  way  to  fight  it  is  by 
destroying  every  twig  that  has  the  lurk¬ 
ing  germs  in  it.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  experts  working  on  this 
disease  and  publications  about  it  that 
may  be  had  for  nothing. 

IT.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


For  a  BIG  ROWEN  CROP 

USE  HUBBARD’S 
Bone  Base  Fertilizer  for 

Oats  and  lop  Dressing 

For  BIG  HAY  CROPS 

Seed  down  with 

HUBBARD’S  BONE  BASE 

Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer 


Solely  Manufactured  by 


THE  ROGERS  6  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 


fRA  D£ 

M.  I.F.CO. 
ZINC  COATED 

Af  ar* 


NAILS 


Will  Last  a  Life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability 

In  1 880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of 
Branford,  Conn.,  shingled  his  store 
with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with 
Zinc  Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July, 
1 909,  just  29  years  later,  he  reshingled. 
The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on 
the  day  they  were  driven,  although  the 
house  stands  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today 
we  made  then. 

Why  put  10 -year  nails  in 
30-year  shingles? 

Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO. 
Branford,  Conn. 


*>p  \  *  *  •« 


SCALtUDE 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSH  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  One  cation 

make.  Hi  to  -O  icnllons  upray  l»y  al  111  Illy  lidding  water. 

Send  for  Booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


r  A  well 

_  Tilled  farm 
.s  a  well  Tiled  farm. 
— -  Cyclone  on  your  iarm 

^  will  make  poor  land  good— make 
W-  good  land-  better. 

—  Every  tarin  would  be  better  if  properly  tiled, 
and  the  best,  quickest,  fastest,  easiest  ditching 
can  be  done  with  a 

Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 

Runs  as  easy  as  a  gang  plow— will  ditch  from  300  to 
400  rods  a  day — saves  enough  in  10  days  to  repay  its 
cost.  Tiling  carries  oil  excess  moisture  from  wet 
land,  and  lets  moisture  reach  the  roots  of  grain  on 
land  naturally  dry— makes  crops  surer  andjarger  on 
well  tiled  land.  Send  today  for  booklet  Ditching 
DolLars,’*  with  its  valuable  information  about  tiling. 

The  Jeschho  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  113  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


'A- _ 1 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY.„ 

DllAULIO  P11KH8  produces  more  cider*) 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
applo-butter  cookers,  vine- 

!:ar  generators,  etc.  Cata- 
og  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  tho  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Iioom  119  L,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


1910  OEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MIL.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  tho  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  I1”  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  usors.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  10. 

R.H.DEYO&CO.  Binghamton, N.Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
usj  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  <■  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Read  “Parcels  Post  In  Politics”  on  the  next  page 
and  get  ready  for  action  at  once.  There  is  not  a  toxvn 
in  the  State  that  would  not  be  interested  in  such  a 
resolution.  This  is  the  way  to  make  public  sentiment 

which  the  politicians  understand. 

* 

Mr.  Crawford  on  page  756  tells  us  of  a  great  crop 
of  raspberries.  We  want  the  true  figures  showing 
what  one  acre  has  been  made  to  produce.  We  are  not 
after  “big  stories”  so  called,  but  actual  and  practical 
results  of  intensive  culture.  It  makes  no  difference 
where  the  acre  is  located — tell  us  what  come  off  it 
and  how  it  was  grown.  We  will  take  it  out  of  the 
“big  story”  department. 

* 

And  now  what  about  Whiting  the  nurseryman? 
Our  last  report  was  that  he  had  been  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  trial  he  was  dis¬ 
charged — the  papers  against  him  having  been  loosely 
drawn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Whiting  took 
$20,000  or  more  in  orders  for  nursery  stock.  The 
buyers  claimed  misrepresentation  and  organized  in  a 
refusal  to  pay.  They  seem  to  have  held  out,  and  we 
cannot  learn  that  Whiting  has  been  able  to  collect 
much.  He  will  not  work  that  county  again.  Look 

out  for  him  this  year  in  some  new  locality. 

♦ 

Vetch  as  a  cover  crop!  It  is  surprising  how  the 
plan  of  sowing  a  crop  to  cover  the  ground  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  has  developed.  1  nc  combination  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  turnips  has  given  us  satisfaction,  yet 
clover  seed  is  very  high  and  without  doubt  Crimson 
is  a  failure  in  many  places.  Vetch  and  rye  has  been 
recommended  as  a  good  combination.  We  have  seen 
good  results  from  seeding  vetch,  but  our  own  experi¬ 
ments  with  it  were  not  successful,  and  we  went  back 
to  Crimson  clover  and  turnips.  The  evidence  for 
vetch  is  too  strong,  however,  to  permit  any  one 
failure  or  a  series  of  failures  to  condemn  it.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  give  vetch  a  fair  trial — alone,  if  desired,  and 
with  rye. 

* 

We  know  from  experience  that  the  plan  of  seeding 
clover  and  grass  with  turnips  suggested  on  page  756 
will  work  well  in  many  cases.  This  season  we  have 
watched  a  piece  of  grass  seeded  in  this  way  which 
made  a  fine  showing.  As  for  the  manurial  value  of 
turnips  it  is  true  that  the  chemist  finds  little  beside 
water  in  them,  but  they  should  not  be  judged  by  their 
water,  but  by  their  works.  Wherever  a  turnip  crop  rots 
in  the  ground  you  may  be  sure  of  a  fine  and  mellow 
soil  which  will  mark  the  crop  that  follows.  It  is 
probable  that  the  turnips  make  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  available  for  other  crops.  At  any  rate  they  make 
a  showing. 

* 

In  your  paper  this  week  I  see  E.  K.  W.,  of  Michigan, 
says  he  has  had  a  ticket  to  the  side  show,  and  now 
wants  to  enter  the  main  tent.  I  have  had  both,  and 
want  to  remain  for  the  “concert,”  so  find  the  price,  $1. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  b.  p. 

We  can  only  say  that  “by  a  strict  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  we  hope  to  merit  those  favors  which  it  will  be 
our  constant  endeavor  to  deserve.”  Among  other 
“concert”  attractions  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  promise  a  continuance  of  the  unrivalled  quartette 
consisting  of  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  tenor;  Mr.  J.  L. 
Childs,  bass;  Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis,  soprano,  and  several 
well-known  gentlemen  to  alternate  in  singing  alto. 
There  will  also  be  the  usual  full  chorus.  While  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  not  enjoyed  a  course  of  music  at  the 
famous  People’s  University,  we  will  try  hard  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  instrumental  accompaniment  for  the  above- 
named  gentlemen. 


Some  months  ago  we  replied  to  a  question  about 
the  Standard  Nitrogen  Company.  Agents  of  this  concern 
were  selling  bacteria  for  inoculating  soil,  and  offering 
stock  in  the  company.  Our  advice  was  and  is  not  to 
buy  the  stock.  We  received  a  long  letter  from  the 
Standard  Nitrogen  Company  in  which  they  say: 

With  regard  to  finance,  we  have  pleasure  in  informing 
you  that  we  never  counted  on  your  support  for  selling  our 
securities  :  we  think  we  are  justified  in  asking  other  peo¬ 
ple  to  join  us,  considering  the  fact  that  it  is  our  money 
principally  which  lias  made  nitrogen  bacteria  a  subject  for 
wide  discussion  and  use  in  America. 

This  concern  was  certainly  wise  in  not  counting  on 
our  support  for  selling  its  stock.  Our  constant  advice 
to  readers  is  to  let  such  issues  of  stock  alone.  The 
world  is  full  of  people  who  try  to  obtain  capital  in 
this  way.  Some  are  honest  but  visionary  people  who 
really  think  they  have  a  sure  thing.  Others  are 
fakers  pure  and  simple,  but  all  are  after  the  small 
investor  and  his  money.  When  any  concern  is  so 
anxious  to  sell  stock  as  to  use  it  like  a  premium 
or  chromo  to  sell  goods  you  may  recognize  earmarks 

of  a  scheme  to  be  let  alone. 

* 

Other  People’s  Money !  We  have  not  been  able  to 
think  of  any  better  title  for  the  financial  operations 
of  Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis.  He  seems  to  consider  it  appro¬ 
priate,  for  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper  he  takes  this 
title  for  a  text. 

“When  a  captain  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  great  ship 
loaded  with  a  valuable  cargo  he  is  given  in  trust 
other  people’s  money.” 

Very  likely  Captain  Kidd,  the  noted  pirate,  made 
the  same  argument.  As  a  boy  the  writer  heard  stories 
of  hunts  that  were  made  along  the  New  England 
coast  for  Captain  Kidd’s  buried  treasure.  It  was  never 
found,  for  the  old  pirate  showed  as  great  skill  in 
hiding  “other  people’s  money”  as  Lewis  has  shown  in 
tying  it  up,  so  that  the  owners  cannot  touch  it.  Take 
some  of  the  cases  we  have  exposed.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  people  sent  money  to  Lewis's  bank.  When  this 
bank  failed  these  people  could  have  received  87  cents 
on  the  dollar  in  cash,  but  Lewis  wanted  the  money, 
and  offered  to  pay  them  one  dollar  if  they  would  let 
him  have  the  87  cents.  Now,  if  a  depositor  had  taken 
the  87  cents  and  put  it  in  a  savings  bank  at  four  per 
cent,  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  would  have  had  $1.04. 
With  Lewis  and  his  “interim  receipts”  and  various 
stocks  or  bonds  these  same  people  have  had  practically 
nothing  at  a-11  except  promises  and  a  very  cheap  brand 
of  taffy.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Reed  Verguson,  page  729, 
money  was  sent  for  a  short-term  investment,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  the  money  back  when  demanded  the 
Lewis  people  kept  it  and  exchanged  Mr.  Verguson’s 
negotiable  paper  for  a  “receipt”  which  he  cannot  en¬ 
force!  When  a  “captain,”  who,  by  the  way,  was  self- 
appointed,  loads  his  great  ship  in  that  way  he  seems 
a  worthy  successor  of  Captain  Kidd.  It  is  “high 
finance”  in  this  century  to  take  “other  people’s  money” 
through  a  gilded  bait  and  change  it  into  a  document 
which  renders  this  great  captain  “not  legally  liable  for 
one  penny.”  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  piracy — and 

ended  at  the  yardarm  when  the  “captain”  was  caught. 

* 

The  large  milk  dealers  who  supply  New  York  City 
have  increased  the  retail  price  to  nine  cents  a  quart. 
In  some  of  tl.e  suburbs  the  price  is  10  cents,  and 
probably  this  price  will  be  made  later  in  the  city.  Of 
this  increase  of  one  cent  the  dealers  claim  that  they 
will  offer  the  farmers  half  a  cent  and  keep  the  other 
half  themselves.  Last  Winter  an  investigation  was 
made  by  the  State  Attorney-General.  As  a  result  the 
grand  jury  found  indictments  against  several  of  the 
large  dealers  for  conspiring  to  regulate  prices.  As  a 
result  most  of  the  dealers  cut  the  price  to  eight  cents. 
Now  they  go  back  to  nine  cents,  and  this  will  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  plain  defiance  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  it  come  in  this  way, 
for  now  there  must  he  a  clearing  up  like  that  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  public  must  he  made  to  understand  just 
where  the  difference  between  the  farmer’s  price  of 
three  or  3]/2  cents  and  the  retail  price  of  nine  cents 
goes  to.  In  figuring  cost  of  distribution  the  milk 
companies  claim  that  a  fair  dividend  should  be  paid 
on  stock.  John  B.  Coleman,  who  conducted  the  inves¬ 
tigation  last  Winter,  states  that  the  Borden  Company 
has  a  total  capital  stock  of  $25,000,000.  Of  this 
$15,428,40S.26  was  issued  for  “trade  marks,  patents 
and  good  will” — not  representing  any  investment  by 
the  Bordens.  Yet,  in  order  to  justify  the  high  retail 
price  and  the  low  price  to  farmers  it  is  claimed  that 
dividends  must  be  paid  on  this  “water.”  During  the 
year  ending  September  30, *1909,  net  profits  of  $2,917,- 
029.40  were  made  by  the  Tordens.  Squeeze  out  the 
“water”  and  this  means  28  per  cent.  To  make  it  look 
reasonable  the  company  paid  six  and  10  per  cent  on  all 
its  stock,  and  during  10  years  laid  aside  in  addition 
$8,824,230.50  as  a  “surplus.”  All  this  immense  sum 
has  come  out  of  the  difference  between  what  the  farmers 
receive  and  the  consumers  pay.  Other  dealers  show 
very  much  the  same  profits,  and  they  were  earned 


with  milk  at  eight  cents.  Now  that  this  part  of  the 
business  has  been  opened  up  it  must  remain  open 
until  we  know  what  it  actually  costs  to  distribute  a 
quart  of  milk.  If  those  dealers  are  to  figure  in  good 
dividends  on  watered  stock  as  a  part  of  their  expenses 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers  should  not  demand 
fair  profits  on  their  invested  capital  and  fair  wages 
for  themselves.  The  first  thing  for  farmers  to  do  is 
to  get  the  figures  of  cost  of  production  so  clear  that 
no  one  can  disprove  them.  Then  go  to  the  consumers 
and  prove  that  the  price  which  farmers  receive  is 
not  fair. 

* 

New  York  City  now  has  an  ordinance  forbidding 
the  sale  of  food  stuffs  except  by  true  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure.  Poultry  may  be  sold  in  other  manners,  but  must 
be  weighed  if  the  customer  demands  it.  There  is  a 
penalty  of  $100  for  each  offense  in  using  false  weights 
or  measures,  and  what  is  even  better,  a  similar  penalty 
for  manufacturing  false  scales  for  weighing.  The  in¬ 
spectors  recently  seized  and  destroyed  over  a  ton  of 
bogus  scales  which  had  been  used  for  cheating  custo¬ 
mers.  What  with  doctored  scales  and  “loaded”  pack¬ 
ages  many  retailers  have  for  years  been  robbing  the 
poor.  This  in  part  accounts  for  the  great  difference 
between  retail  prices  and  what  farmers  receive.  The 
New  York  City  government  ought  to  follow  this  ordi¬ 
nance  right  up,  and  stop  the  disgraceful  cheating  from 

which  the  people  have  suffered. 

* 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  a  great 
problem  in  hand.  The  railroads  are  sending  in  de¬ 
mands  for  increased  freight  rates — at  an  average  of 
over  700  per  day.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  settle  any  such  number  off  hand,  and  thus 
the  Commission  will  suspend  the  proposed  new  rates 
and  take  time  to  investigate.  The  new  rates  all  de¬ 
mand  an  increase — the  average  being  about  20  per  cent 
over  present  charges.  Under  the  old  law  these  new 
rates  would  have  gone  into  effect  at  once,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  been  held  up  for  months  before  the 
Commission  could  act.  Probably  some  increase  will 
eventually  be  allowed,  but  nothing  like  the  demanded 
2t)  per  cent  The  real  basis  for  deciding  a  reasonable 
rate  is  the  “physical  valuation”  of  the  railroad.  There 
was  a  clause  in  the  new  bill  providing  for  this,  ,but  it 
was  knocked  out  in  the  final  struggle.  As  it  is  the 
new  law  is  a  great  step  in  advance — one  of  the  most 
important  laws  enacted  during  recent  years. 

* 

Glorious  news!  A  parcels  post  convention  has 
j.ust  been  ratified  between  this  country  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  A  resident  of  Budapest  can  now  mail  to 
his  friend  in  San  Francisco  a  package  weighing  11 
pounds  for  $1.32.  Do  Americans  have  the  same  privi¬ 
lege  as  this  foreigner  enjoys?  No.  If  a  man  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  wishes  to  mail  11  pounds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York  he  must  put 
it  in  three  separate  packages  and  pay  $1.76  postage ! 
There  is  not  a  member  of  Congress  who  has  not  had 
the  shameful  folly  of  this  situation  rubbed  into  him, 
and  yet  Congress  adjourned  without  even  considering 
a  fair  parcels  post  bill.  The  thing  is  so  clear  and 
plain  that  there  is  no  use  fooling  or  dallying  with 
these  Congressmen  any  longer.  They  are  now  looking 
for  election,  which  means  that  you  have  them  where 
they  must  stand  up  and  say  yes  or  no.  This  parcels 
post  proposition,  and  what  will  grow  out  of  it,  is  the 
most  important  thing  which  country  people  have  to 
consider.  We  would  not  vote  for  any  man  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  pledge  himself  to  work  for  a  parcels  post  bill. 
We  urge  our  readers  to  take  the  same  position,  put 
the  candidates  on  record  and  absolutely  refuse  to  vote 
for  any  man  who  will  not  work  for  a  parcels  post. 
Don’t  let  them  bluff  or  wheedle  you  into  thinking 
this  is  an  insignificant  question.  Stay  right  by  them 
and  act. 


BREVITIES. 

Some  men  will  study  science 
Till  they  have  it  all  by  heart. 

You  ought  to  see  them  analyze 
And  pick  the  world  apart. 

And  yet  they  never  “get  there,” 

Never  help  their  fellow  men, 

They  know  less  of  human  nature 
Than  the  dullest  setting  hen. 

Lime  and  sheep  for  the  old  pastures. 

Try  a  little  Alfalfa — even  a  garden  patch. 

Better  try  a  little  vetch  as  an  experiment  at  least. 

The  many  who  ask  about  the  “Clark”  method  of  seed¬ 
ing  grass  are  referred  to  the  article  on  page  723. 

The  arguments  for  more  sheep  in  New  England  are 
unanswerable,  and  yet  they  remain  mostly  argument. 

“I  have  tested  the  Wonder  berry,  and  think  it  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it— by  The  R.  N.-Y.,”  says  L.  W.  It.,  of  Maine. 

An  excellent  bulletin  from  the  Michigan  Experiment 
fetation,  by  Dr.  Beal,  gives  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
seeds  of  Michigan  weeds. 

Who?  “This  will  make  50  times  I  have  subscribed  for 
this  paper.  Who  has  done  better?  I  am  now  82,”  says 
P  D.  Yeofleld,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

If  the  Mr.  Pullen  mentioned  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  comes 
and  offers  to  “treat”  some  of  your  trees  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  his  nose  and  his  name  would  be  useful. 
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PARCELS  POST  IN  POLITICS. 

The  following  note  shows  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  among  the  farmers  of  New  York: 

At  a  Republican  caucus  of  this  town  of 
Covert,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  held  July  9,  I 
introduced  a  resolution  favoring  parcels 
post,  and  instructing  the  delegates  to  the 
county  convention  to  bring  the  matter  up 
in  that  body.  This  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  At  the  county  convention  held  at 
Interlaken  July  10  the  resolution  was 
brought  up  and  referred  to  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  instruction  to  take  the 
question  up  with  our  Congressional  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Fassctt.  This  does  not  mean 
pigeonholing  it,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
resolution  has  excited  so  much  favorable 
comment  that  the  county  committee  will  not 
dare  to  ignore  it.  If  the  matter  of  parcels 
post  should  he  brought  up  in  primaries 
throughout  the  State,  especially  the  rural 
counties,  it  would  aid  materially  in  direct¬ 
ing  public  attention  to  it,  and  that  means 
that  the  politicians  will  then  give  attention 
to  it.  D.  H.  AYERS. 

You  will  see  that  the  farmers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  how  to  do  things.  These 
politicians  are  very  fond  of  saying  that 
they  stand  on  a  “platform.”  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  that  platform  are  laid  in  homes 
and  quiet  places  where  people  think  over 
their  needs  and  desires.  The  “platform” 
is  built  up  from  just  such  places.  The 
politicians  would  like  to  have  the  foun¬ 
dation  strong  and  then  nail  on  a  few 
planks  of  their  own.  The  foundation 
might  be  made  of  solid  oak,  but  these 
politicians  would  put  a  few  pine  boards 
on  top  and  then  go  out  and  say  their 
platform  repudiated  oak  in  any  form. 
The  platform  ought  to  represent  true 
and  free  growth — not  a  few  boards 
tacked  on  top.  These  Seneca  County 
farmers  have  struck  the  right  idea.  They 
are  making  their  own  platform,  and  Mr. 
Fassett  will  be  obliged  to  stand  on  it 
and  acknowledge  it  or  get  off.  Let  this 
example  be  followed  in  every  country 
caucus  in  New  York  and  every  other 
State.  Pass  the  resolutions,  and  do  it 
so  they  know  you  mean  business  1 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  July  14  in  the  west 
central  portion  of  Portland,  Ore.,  on  the 
edge  of  the  business  section,  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  one  life,  the  injury  of  several  per¬ 
sons,  the  burning  of  150  horses,  and  a  finan¬ 
cial  damage  of  about  $300,000.  The  lire  is 
believed  to  have  started  in  the  salesroom 
of  the  Oregon  Brush  Company.  The  burned 
district  covered  approximately  10  acres,  but 
a  large  portion  of  this  area  was  devoted  to 
the  athletic  Held  of  the  Multnomah  Ama¬ 
teur  Athletic  Club,  and,  save  for  the  grand¬ 
stand,  capable  of  seating  5,000  people,  was 
practically  unimproved. 

The  forest  service  reported  July  14  that 
13  forest  fires  were  raging  in  western  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  that  the  situation  was  serious. 
Two  fires  were  reported  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  national  forest.  There  were  nine 
fires  in  the  Lolo  National  Forest,  one  in 
the  Clearwater  Forest,  one  in  the  Bitter 
Root  forest,  and  one  in  the  Missoula  forest. 
The  town  of  Whitefisli  was  in  the  center  of 
forest  fires  sweeping  the  mountain  sides, 
licking  up  logging  and  tie  camps.  The  fire 
started  on  the  west  side  of  Lion  Mountain. 
So  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  loss  of 
life,  but  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  and  a 
half  million  ties  have  been  destroyed.  The 
timber  and  undergrowth  are  so  dry  that  the 
fire  sweeps  through  the  forest  like  an  ex¬ 
press  train  and  rain  appears  to  be  the  only 
thing  that  can  save  this  part  of  Flathead 
Valley  from  terrible  loss. 

The  Government  meteorological  observa¬ 
tory  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  was  wrecked  by 
a  bolt  of  lightning  during  a  thunderstorm 
July  14.  Eight  sheep  were  killed  and  an 
electric  car  three  miles  away  was  put  out 
of  commission.  The  lightning  struck  the 
flagpole  on  top  of  the  observatory,  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  roof  of  the  dome  and 
made  splinters  of  the  interior  of  the  office. 
The  delicate  instruments,  including  the 
seismograph,  were  ruined  and  it  will  take 
some  time  and  a  good  deal  of  money  to  re¬ 
place  them.  The  sheep  were  huddled  to¬ 
gether  under  a  big  tree  whne  the  storm 
was  approaching. 

An  aggregate  sentence  of  thirty-six  years 
in  the  penitentiary  was  imposed  by  Justice 
Stafford  of  the  District  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  July  15,  on  two  men  convicted 
of  embezzlement  and  false  pretences.  John 
Barton  Miller,  former  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  First  Co-operative  Building  Association 
of  Georgetown,  was  sentenced  to  serve  20 
years  in  the  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth. 
Miller  was  convicted  on  two  counts  of  an 
indictment  which  charged  him  with  em¬ 
bezzling  $100,000.  As  a  result  of  Miller  s 
peculations  the  building  association  sus¬ 
pended,  and  many  persons  lost  their  sav¬ 
ings.  A  sentence  of  10  years  in  the  Leav¬ 
enworth  penitentiary  was  imposed  on  John 
C.  Davis,  a  lawyer,  convicted  of  embezzling 
funds  given  to  him  by  several  persons  to 
invest.  The  Government  charged  that  Davis 
made  awav  with  nearly  $250,000.  .1  ustice 

Stafford  before  sentence  severely  arraigned 
both  men  for  violating  the  trust  imposed 
in  them  and  thus  causing  suffering  and  loss 
to  their  victims.  Both  men  were  remanded 
to  jail.  It  is  understood  that  Miller  will 
furnish  the  $20,000  bond  fixed  by  the  Court 
for  his  release  pending  the  hearing  of  an 
anpeal  which  will  be  taken. 

Fire  July  16  destroyed  the  old  Red  Star 
pier  at  West  and  Fulton  streets,  New  York, 
burned  away  the  superstructure  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Line’s  freight  carrier  II.  F.  Di- 
mock,  destroyed  lighters  and  coal  barges 
and  ruined  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable 
freight  and  a  good  deal  of  baggage.  Two 
men  from  barges  went  to  the  hospital  with 
faces  and  hands  burned.  Adam  Neubert  of 
8  Truck,  who  was  engaged  with  others  in 
looking  over  the  debris  on  the  pier  to  see  if 
there  were  any  bodies  there,  dislodged  a 
packing  box  that  fell  on  him  and  dislocated 
his  shoulder.  The  firemen  found  three  bodies. 
The  turbine  steamer  Harvard,  which  was 
lying  at  the  pier,  escaped.  As  the  pier  was 
loaded  with  inflammable  material  the  blaze 
was  very  rapid.  Loss  $750,000;  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  tiie  fire  was  caused  by  smoking,  In 
violation  of  pier  rules. 

Bush  fires  are  raging  in  the  Kootenays, 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Govern¬ 


ment  has  a  force  of  several  hundred  men 
fighting  the  flames,  which  start  in  unex¬ 
pected  spots  after  they  are  extinguished  in 
others.  Practically  the  entire  mountainside 
opposite  Kaslo,  B.  C.,  is  enveloped  in  flames. 
A  destructive  lire  is  raging  at  Bowser  Lake, 
near  Dardo.  Unless  rain  comes  the  entire 
Kootenay  district  will  be  in  flames.  Fires 
are  also  burning  near  Nelson.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  agent  is  ordering  out  men  in  every  dis¬ 
trict  to  fight  the  flames. 

Fire  which  caused  $300,000  damage  to  the 
plant  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Pullman, 
Ill.,  July  17.  marked  the  culmination  of  a 
storm  which  swept  over  Chicago  causing 
loss  of  life,  heavy  damage  to  shipping  and 
many  other  fires.  The  hlaze  in  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company’s  plant  was  caused  by  a  bolt 
of  lightning  striking  the  power  house  in  the 
center  of  the  freight  car  shops  and  lumber 
yards.  Before  the  men  employed  in  the 
shops  could  organize  to  fight  the  flames  they 
had  spread  to  an  adjoining  lumber  yard 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  yards  and  freight 
car  shops  were  swept  from  end  to  end.  An 
east  wind  carried  the  burning  embers  for 
blocks  and  made  the  efforts  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  futile.  The  fire  covered  an  area 
of  more  than  three  blocks.  The  lumber 
yards,  the  power  house  and  the  three  great 
freight  car  shops  were  destroyed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Josephine,  a 
Holstein  dairy  cow  owned  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
has  taken  the  world's  milk  record  from 
Johanna,  owned  by  .1.  W.  Gillett,  of  Rosen- 
dale,  Wis.  Johanna’s  record  for  six  months 
totalled  15,541  pounds  of  milk.  Josephine’s 
total  for  the  same  period  was  16,744 
pounds.  Johanna's  best  single  month  in 
her  year’s  test  was  2,783  pounds,  against 
Josephine’s’s  high  mark  for  one  month  of 
2,960  pounds. 

United  States  Attorney  John  II.  Jordan 
filed  suits  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Pittsburg,  I’a.,  July  16,  covering 
140  alleged  violations  of  the  28  hour  act 
by  three  railroad  companies,  which  if  con¬ 
victed  may  be  fined  a  total  of  $70,000.  The 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  Railway  Company  is  charged  with 
114  violations,  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
with  25  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railway  Company  with  one.  The 
act  was  passed  to  prevent  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals  in  transit.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  trans¬ 
porting  company  to  take  all  animals  out  of 
the  cars  at  the  end  of  28  hours  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  hours  for  rest  and  for  food 
and  water.  At  the  request  of  the  owner 
of  the  stock  this  period  may  be  extended 
to  36  hours. 

Buyers  for  commission  houses  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
other  large  distributing  centres  travelling 
in  the  northwestern  and  Pacific  States  es¬ 
timate  that  15,000  cars  of  from  9,500,000 
to  10,000,000  boxes  of  apples  suitable  for 
eastern  markets  will  be  shipped  from  or¬ 
chards  in  Washington,  California,  Colorado, 
Grogan,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Utah  this  sea¬ 
son'.  It  is  also  estimated  that  between 
3,000  and  4,000  cars  will  be  required  to 
supply  the  local  and  European  trade.  The 
market  value  of  the  crop  in  the  several 
States  is  placed  at  from  $27,000,000  to 
$29,000,000  at  present  prices. 


THE  BOSTON  MILK  WAR. 
Cost  of  a  Quart  of  Milk. 
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[We  continue  the  testimony  taken 
that  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
lature  during  the  farmers’  “milk  war.’ 
following  record  is  continued  from 
Sanborn's  testimony  on  page  738.J 

Mr.  Sage,  of  North  Brookfield, 
said : 

“1  can  substantiate  the  figures  given  here 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  of  milk. 

1  think  they  were  not  exaggerated  in  the 
least.  I  have  looked  them  over  carefully 
again,  and  the  fact  remains  that  you  cannot 
charge  up  to  the  cow  the  cost  at  selling 
price  of  the  feed,  and  the  care  of  the  cow, 
and  get  your  money  back  at  the  present 
price  of  milk.  The  most  significant  fact  to 
my  mind  is  that  the  farmers  all  over  New 
England  have  come  to  that  conclusion  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  make 
milk  at  the  price  that  has  been  offered  them. 
And  for  that  reason  they  are  holding  back 
their  milk  and  disposing  of  it  in  other  ways. 

I  think  the  public  should  know  that  all  we 
are  asking  for  our  milk  in  the  middle  zone 
(which  is  practically  an  average  price)  is 
in  effect  four  cents  a  quart.  This  is  what 
we  received  in  Winter,  and  we  feel  we  can¬ 
not  make  milk  for  any  less  price  from  now 
on.  The  price  offered  by  the  contractors  is 
practically  three  cents  a  quart.  I  think  the 
public  should  know  this  :  that  of  the  eight, 
nine  and  10  cents  which  1  find  they  are 
paying  in  some  instances  for  milk,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  only  been  getting  four  cents  a 
quart,  and  are  offered  for  the  present  Sum¬ 
mer-time  only  three  cents  per  quart.  They 
find  it  an  utter  impossibility  to  produce  the 
hulk  at  three  cents  a  quart,  and  make  both 
ends  meet.” 

“Can  you  make  milk  at  four  cents  a 
quart?’’ 

“Well,  not  to  make  much  out  of  it.’ 

“Can  you  make  anything  out  of  it?” 

“I  don’t  think  I  can.” 

“What  do  you  make  it  for,  then?” 

“If  we  are  to  count  the  cost — all  the  cost 
of  the  feed  for  the  cows,  the  care  of  the 
cows,  and  the  interest  on  the  money — we 
cannot  make  it  even  at  that  price.  The 
question  then  arises,  how  we  are  living  and 
making  it  at  that  price  It  seems  to  me  like 
this  :  To  illustrate,  a  farmer  told  his  daugh¬ 
ter  she  might  have  all  the  returns  from  the 
poultry — the  hens — if  she  would  take  care 
of  them.  She  took  excellent  care  of  them 
and  told  a  friend  recently  how  much  she 
received.  The  friend  said  :  ‘Yes,  but  what 
did  the  feed  cost  you?’  To  which  she  re¬ 
plied:  ‘Oh,  that  did  not  cost  anything;  we 
got  it  out  of  the  granary.’  And  that  is  the 
substance  of  this  matter  with  the  farmers. 
They  get  the  produce  from  the  farms  and 
give  it  to  the  cows ;  they  put  the  whole 
labor  of  themselves  and  their  families  into 
it,  and  if  they  are  then  able  to  make  both 
ends  meet  they  think  they  are  doing  ex¬ 
tremely  well.” 

“What  could  you  produce  milk  at  in  order 
to  have  a  reasonable  profit?” 

“I  think  perhaps  we  might  make  it  at 
four  cents  in  the  Summer,  and  five  in  the 
Winter,  possibly.  It  would  not  give  a  very 
large  profit,  but  it  would  give  the  farmers 
a  living.  They  don’t  expect  a  large  profit 
out  of  it.”  ,  ...  , 

“At  how  much  advance  price  do  you  think 
the  contractor  should  sell  the  milk  over 
what  he  pays  you,  or  the  farmer?” 

“Not  at  a  iy  more  than  he  is  getting  at 
the  present  time,  to  make  a  handsome  profit 
out  of  it.” 

"That  is  about  what  price? 


“I  think,  nine  cents." 

"So  that  if  he  received  five  cents  for  the 
milk  he  would  be  receiving  a  liberal  profit?’ 

“Yes,  sir.  Of  course  this  is  the  retail 
price  of  milk  I  am  talking  about.  They  sell 
very  largely  in  a  wholesale  way.” 

“Well,  should  he  pay  you  five  cents,  and 
charge  five  for  his  profit,  he  cannot  sell  tin; 
milk  at  less  than  10  cents  per  quart?” 

"Well,  he  might  possibly  have  to  charge  10 
cents.  I  can  tell  vou  in  a  few  words  just 
about  what  they  pay  us  and  what  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  that  and  the  price  they  charge 
the  peddler  is.  In  our  particular  zone  (about 
(50  or  70  miles  from  Boston)  the  zone  rate  is 
nine  cents.  We  give  them  in  addition  to 
that  (and  have  for  some  years)  two  cents 
per  can  for  carrying  the  surplus,  which  is 
also  charged  up  to  the  peddlers.  We  give 
them  an  extra  commission  of  one  cent,  which 
makes  three  cents,  and  so  they  get  12  cents 
a  can  for  bringing  that  milk  into  Boston, 
and  selling  it  to  the  peddlers.  I  am  talking 
of  the  w.holcsale  price  of  milk.  This  is 
apart,  of  course,  rrorn  the  retail  price  of 
milk,  and  what  they  get  from  sales  to  res¬ 
taurants  and  hotels,  the  committee  can 
easily  ascertain.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Sage,  can  you  blame  the  con¬ 
tractor  if  lie  can  buy  his  milk  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  or  other  plaices  at  three  or  3(4  cents 
a  quart,  and  because  the  transportation 
rates  are  low,  brings  it  to  Boston,  and  make 
his  profit  on  it — not  buying  from  you  at 
five  cents?” 

“We  are  not  asking,  and  never  have  asked 
for  five  cents.  We  are  simply  asking  for 
four  cents  a  quart.” 

“Well,  even  at  four  cents.  If  he  can  buy 
milk  and  add  to  it  the  transportation  cost 
from  places  100  to  150  miles  away,  and  then 
have  it  cost  him  less  than  yours,  can  you 
blame  the  consumer  (who  of  course  is  in¬ 
terested  i  for  wanting  him  to  do  so,  or  the 
contractor  for  doing  it?” 

“Well,  if  they  can  get  equally  as  good 
milk  I  suppose  it  is  very  natural  they  should 
want  to  get  it  as  tow  as  they  can.  We  have 
a  rigid  inspection,  especially  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  whether  they  can  get  milk  that 
is  so  thoroughly  inspected  as  ours  is  on  the 
premises,  and  get  it  delivered  here  in  as 
good  condition,  I  think  is  very  doubtful.” 

"Do  you  think  the  ordinary  •  roducer  rec¬ 
kons.  when  he  says  he  can  make  milk  for 
three  cents  or  four  or  five  cents,  the  inter¬ 
est  on  his  investment?” 

“No,  sir.” 

"Taxes,  insurance?” 

"No.  sir.  I  don’t  think  you  can  put  all 
those  things  in  the  cost  of  making  milk  at 
its  present  nrice,  a-nd  make  the  milk  pay 
for  it.” 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Hardwick,  Mass.,  said: 

“I  have  a  few  figures  I  would  like  to 
submit,  perhaps  on  a  little  different  line 
from  any  yet  given.  Mine  would  run  on 
the  line  of  running  the  farm  entirely  for 
a  year,  and  not  giving  the  price  per  can ; 
and  I  want  to  say  that  various  items  have 
crept  into  our  contracts  with  the  milk  deal¬ 
ers  from  time  to  time  (such  as  the  low 
bacterial  count  per  centimeter  and  the  cool¬ 
ing  of  our  milk  to  50  degrees)  till  the 
board  of  health  and  the  contractors  between 
them  have  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
make  milk  at  the  price  that  we  are  getting  at 
the  present  time  ;  and  I  will  submit  to  you 
the  figures  that  it  costs  me  to  run  my  farm 
of  about  200  acres  for  a  year.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me,  with  the  present  rules  of 
the  board  of  health,  to‘  run  my  farm  with 
one  man  caring  for  20  cows.  It  takes  three 
men  and  a  boy  to  do  that  work,  and  do  it 
in  a  manner  that  is  pleasing  to  the  con¬ 
tractors,  and  I  expect  to  the  consuming 
public,  and  these  three  men,  and  a  boy,  cost 
me  $1,028.  It  also  takes  a  woman  in  the 
house,  or  a  girl,  to  run  the  household,  and 
I  pay  a  girl  $3.50  per  week  for  52  weeks 
in  the  year,  making  $182.  I  paid  $11,000 
for  this  farm,  stock  and  tools,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  at  five  per  cent  is  $550.  I  pay  fire 
insurance  on  $8,500,  which  for  one  year 
would  be  $44.58.  The  taxes  on  this  place 
are  $221.  Last  year  the  season  was  dry 
and  I  had  to  hire  pasturing,  which  cost  me 
$89.  1  have  figured  the  repairs  on  the 

farm  at  $50,  which  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  is  very  low.  The  shrinkage  of  a  herd 
of  40  cows  I  figure  at  $200,  or  $5  per  head. 
Anyone  of  you  who  knows  what  it  costs, 
not  only  to 'take  care  of  the  cows  that  go 
wrong,  but  also  to  keep  your  ratings  in 
order  to  make  an  even  supply  of  milk, 
knows  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
make  that  figure  as  low  as  I  have.  It  cost 
me  for  filling  the  silo  $27.60,  outside  of  my 
regular  help.  I  paid  for  ice  $25  on  the 
platform.  I  have  estimated  the  next  item, 
the  tools,  at  $100,  and  l  think  you  will  say 
that  is  small  on  a  farm  of  that  size.  For 
grain  I  paid  $1,983.  The  board  of  four 
men  and  a  girl  at  $3  per  week  would  be 
$780.  Blacksmith’s  bills  were  $59.45.  That 
is  in  connection  with  the  dairying.  Vet¬ 
erinary  bills  were  $12.  Incidentals  I  have 
figured  at  $100.  This,  I  think,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  is  small  also.  I  have  a  tele¬ 
phone  hill  of  $18,  and  phosphate,  which 
would  come  under  the  head  of  raising  corn, 
etc.,  $135.  These,  gentlemen,  are  actual 
figures  that  it  *ost  me  to  run  my  farm  for 
1909,  which  in  any  way  could  be  connected 
wfth  the  milk  business.” 

"What  do  you  raise  besides  milk?” 

“I  raise  some  vegetables  and  keep  board¬ 
ers,  but  if  I  should  go  into  those  details  it 
would  only  make  the  other  matter  a  little 
worse  than  I  have  already  made  it ;  as  I 
have  other  help  that  I  have  to  charge  up 
with  that.  The  milk  receipts  were  $4,796.- 
01.  1  have  figured  28  calves  for  $70,  and 

hi  order  to  get  at  the  grain  bill  fair  I  fed 
75  hens  and  the  gross  receipts  from  them 
were  $225 ;  also  red  four  hogs  from  that 
grain,  which  brought  me  $72.  You  see  1 
only  credited  28  calves.  The  other  12  I 
raised,  and  being  short  of  hay  I  was  obliged 
to  sell  them  to  keep  my  rating  up,  so  that 
I  would  not  be  cut  on  my  whole  year’s 
production  or  milk,  and  had  to  sell  them  for 
a  small  price,  which  was  $175,  making  me 
an  income  of  $5,338.01,  and  my  expendi¬ 
tures  were  $5,618.63,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$280.62.” 

“Have  you  figured  anything  there  for 
your  own  labor? 

“I  figured  one  man,  $360,  that  I  consid¬ 
ered  was  a  good,  competent  man  to  run 
the  place  with  my  oversight;  but  I  am 
leaving  my  oversight  out  of  it — entirely  out 
of  the  question.  1  paid  this  man  actually 
these  figures,  but  I  haven’t  charged  myself 
up  with  anything,  reckoning  that  my  sal- 
arv  Would  come  out  of  my  other  business, 
to’ make  this  showing  as  fair  as  possible  to 
make  it.” 

“So  that  without  charging  anything  for 
your  own  partial  supervision  you  still  show 
that  shortage?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
we  had  what  we  ask  for,  this  four  months’ 
advance  in  price,  I  would  just  about  come 
out  so  that  I  could  pay  interest  on  my 
capital,  pay  my  help  and  run  it  outside  of 


It  would  take  that 


capital, 
milk  to 


my  own  supervision, 
to  make  me  good.” 

"To  make  five  per  cent  on  your 
what  should  you  charge  for  your 
the  contractor,  by  the  quart?” 

"If  we  had  4(4  cents  a  quart  it  would 
just  about  make  me  whole — just  about  give 
me  five  per  cent  on  my  money.” 

“As  between  five  years  ago  and  now, 
about  how  much  do  you  think  the  cost  of 
producing  milk  has  Increased?” 

“I  can’t  say  positively  how  much,  but 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts 
has  made  it  cost  me  through  the  five  or  six 
months  we  keep  our  cattle  in  the  barn  $120 
for  help  besides  his  board.” 

“lias  grain  increased  in  five  years?” 

"Grain  has  increased  probably  five  or 
six  dollars  a  ton.” 

“Are  farm  laborers  working  the  hours 
that  they  were  ten  years  ago?” 

“Mine  don't.” 

“You  say  the  cost  has  increased  along  all 
these  lines,  how  much  more  is  the  con¬ 

tractor  offering  you  to-day  than  he  was 
paying  five  years  ago?” 

“Well,  I  should  say  five  years  ago  they 

were  offering  the  same  Summer  price.  I 

think  this  seven  cents  addition  has  been 

made  for  the  Winter  months.” 

“You  said  there  were  some  regulations 
which  made  it  cost  you  $120  for  a  man's 
board ?” 

“Yes.  In  our  section  they  want  us  to 
keep  the  cows  reasonably  clean.  So  we 
have  to  clean  them  off  every  day,  40  of 
them.  It  takes  a  man  prety  near  all  day 
to  do  it.  It  costs  me  $3  per  week  to  board 
him.” 

“That  is  for  the  benefit  of  whom?” 

“Of  the  consuming  public.” 


PRICES  FOR  NEW  YORK  MILK. 

The  investigation  of  the  “Milk  Trust”  of 
New  York  City  was  conducted  last  Winter 
by  John  B.  Coleman,  a  special  Deputy  At¬ 
torney.  lie  found  that  the  dealers  had 
organized  a  sort  of  "gentleman’s  agreement” 
to  fix  the  price  paid  to  farmers.  In  an 
issue  of  the  Editorial  Review  Mr.  Coleman 
says : 

“In  connection  with  the  raising  of  the 
price  to  consumers  the  testimony  developed 
the  fact  that  an  association  of  dealers  had 
been  organized  in  New  York  City  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Milk 
Exchange,  under  the  Membership  Corpora¬ 
tion  law.  This  association,  while  organized 
ostensibly  as  a  social  club,  comprised  in 
its  membership  a  great  number  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  city,  who  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  to  sell  to  stores  and  consumers  at  a 
uniform  price,  generally  38  cents  a  can 
above  the  Exchange  price. 

“If  an  independent  dealer  attempted  to 
sell  at  a  lower  price  than  that  established 
by  the  association,  what  was  known  as  the 
‘dead  wagon’  was  started  after  him.  This 
was  a  large  wagon  painted  white,  with  no 
name  or  lettering  upon  it,  and  was  driven 
by  the  so-called  ‘can  collector’  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  peculiar  duty  of  this  ‘dead 
wagon’  was  to  follow  the  delivery  wagons 
of  the  independent  dealers  from  customer 
to  customer  and  offer  them  milk  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  at  which  the  independent 
was  selling.  This  work  was  instigated  and 
paid  for  by  the  members  of  the  assot  iation. 

“If  the  operations  of  the  ‘dead  wagon' 
were  not  successful  in  putting  an  indepen¬ 
dent  dealer  out  of  business,  an  attempt  was 
usually  made  to  cut  off  his  supply  of  milk 
by  coercion,  threats,  or  influence  exerted 
upon  the  man  who  was  furnishing  it.  Some¬ 
times  as  much  as  $1,500  was  offered  to  the 
producer  or  wholesaler  if  he  would  break 
his  contract  with  the  independent,  or  send 
him  sour  milk  for  a  few  days.  In  addition 
to  this  the  independent  frequently  found 
that  his  horses  were  poisoned  and  his  driv¬ 
ers  beaten.” 

CROP  NOTES. 

The  freeze  of  April  23  took  the  fruit 
crop  so  that  this  part  of  the  State  has  not 
a  single  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear, 
quince  or  grape ;  wheat  and  oats  are  a  fail- 
crop ;  corn  a  large  acreage  and  growing 
well.  Hay  will  not  fall  short.  Weather 
favorable.  H.  a.  s. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country 
will  be  light.  Fears  about  one-fourth  of  a 
crop ;  Bartlett  and  Anjou  mostly,  quality 
not  the  best,  as  the  late  frosts  left  them 
rather  rough.  Apples  one-fourth  of  a  crop  ; 
these  are  affected  the  same  as  pears,  many 
of  them  cracking  very  badly,  as  well  as 
dropping.  Peaches  about  one-fifth  of  a 
crop.  Plums,  grapes  and  cherries  nearly  a 
failure.  Strawberries  have  been  a  good  one- 
half  crop;  currants  and  gooseberries  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  a  good 
crop.  E.  A. 

So.  Haven,  Mich. 

We  are  having  an  unheard  of  drought ;  no 
rain  to  speak  of  has  fallen  in  weeks  (July 
16).  About  300  acres  of  peas  planted  for 
canning  factory  were  only  10  to  60  per  cent 
yield,  and  clover  is  lighter.  A  severe  Win¬ 
ter  was  followed  by  Summer  weather  in 
March,  then  late  frosts  and  freezes  fol¬ 
lowed;  in  early  June  men  were  still  wearing 
fur  coats.  Then  a  sudden  jump  to  extremely 
warm  weather,  which  has  kept  up  since. 
Oats  are  suffering;  fruit  is  very  light. 
Many  Chicago  people  are  coming  here  to 
get  “back  to  the  land.”  J.  J.  o. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

We  have  had  four  weeks  of  very  wet 
weather,  and  during  most  of  this  time  it 
has  been  too  wet  to  plow  corn  and  wheat. 
Cutting  was  delayed  because  the  ground 
was  too  wet  and  soft  for  the  horses  and 
for  the  binders  to  run.  Very  little  clover 
hay  has  been  made  yet  (July  18),  and  no 
hay  has  been  made  without  getting  it  wet 
while  curing.  A  few  wheat  fields  are  yet 
to  be  cut,  making  it  the  latest  wheat  har¬ 
vest  since  1907.  Cornfields  are  not  very 
weedy  yet,  as  there  was  good  weather  for 
corn  plowing  during  most  of  June.  The 
wet  weather  has  greatly  improved  the  hay 
crop,  and  the  hay  is  late  in  maturing,  but 
hay  making  now  seems  out  of  the  question 
with  rains  so  frequent.  This  condition 
to  be  local,  however,  as  in  many 
of  the  West  rain  is  badly  needed 
elsewhere  in  Ohio  there  has  been 
less  rain  than  in  Highland  County, 
we  had  2(4  inches  of  rain  and 
day  about  one  inch  more,  giving 
a  month’s  rainfall  in  two  days.  There 
so  much  moisture  in  soil  and  air  that 
slight  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions 
cause  precipitation,  copious  at  times.  Corn 
is  looking  fine  except  in  poorly  drained 
fields,  when-  it  is  firing  badly ;  weeds  are 
starting,  but  the  corn  has  a  good  start. 

Highland  Co.,  Ohio  w.  E.  D. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

WE  SHALL  BE  SATISFIED. 

Not  here,  not  here,  not  where  the  sparkling 
waters 

Fade  into  mocking  sands,  as  we  draw 
near, 

Where  in  the  wilderness  each  footstep  fal¬ 
ters — • 

I  shall  be  satisfied — but,  oh,  not  here ! 

Not  here,  where  every  dream  of  bliss  de¬ 
ceives  us, 

Where  the  worn  spirit  never  gains  its 
goal, 

Where  haunted  ever  by  the  thought  that 
grieves  us, 

Across  us  floods  of  bitter  memory  roll. 

There  is  a  land  where  every  pulse  is  thrill¬ 
ing 

With  rapture  earth's  sojourners  may  not 
know. 

Where  heaven’s  repose  the  weary  heart  is 
stilling, 

And  peacefully  life’s  time-tossed  currents 
flow. 

Far  out  of  sight,  while  yet  the  flesh  en¬ 
folds  us, 

Lies  the  fair  country  where  our  hearts 
abide. 

And  of  its  bliss  is  naught  more  wondrous 
told  us 

Than  these  few  words,  “I  shall  be  sat¬ 
isfied.” 

Satisfied,  satisfied  !  the  spirit’s  yearning 
For  sweet  companionship  with  kindred 
minds, 

The  silent  love  that  here  meets  no  return¬ 
ing. 

The  inspiration  which  no  language  finds. 

Shall  they  be  satisfied?  The  soul's  vague 
longirif». 

The  aching  void  which  nothing  earthly 
fills? 

O,  what  desires  upon  my  soul  are  throng¬ 
ing. 

As  I  look  upward  to  the  heavenly  bills! 

Thither  my  weak  and  weary  feet  are  tend¬ 
ing, 

Saviour  and  Lord,  with  thy  frail  child 
abide. 

Guide  me  toward  home,  where,  all  my  wan¬ 
derings  ending, 

I  then  shall  see  Thee  and  “be  satisfied.” 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

Oatmeal  kisses  are  dainty  made  as 
follows:  One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  egg 
beaten  with  the  sugar,  one  cupful  rolled 
oats.  Stir  in  at  the  last  a  handful  of 
stoned  raisins  and  a  little  vanilla,  and 
drop  on  a  greased  pan  by  teaspoon fuls. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

* 

Little  Mary  went  into  the  country  on 
a  visit  to  her  grandmother,  says  Subur¬ 
ban  Life.  Walking  in  the  garden,  she 
chanced  to  spy  a  peacock — a  bird  she 
had  never  seen.  After  gazing  in  great 
admiration,  she  ran  quickly  into  the 
house  and  cried  out,  “Oh,  grandma ! 
come  and  see ;  one  of  your  old  chickens 
is  in  bloom !” 

* 

Among  the  improvements  in  ready¬ 
made  cotton  dresses  is  the  neat  placket, 
which  often  gives  a  suggestion  to  home 
dressmakers.  The  placket  in  wash  dresses 
is  now  usually  buttoned,  instead  of  fas¬ 
tening  with  hooks  or  snaps.  When  fas¬ 
tened  at  front  or  side  the  buttonholes 
are  under  a  fly ;  when  at  the  back  the 
buttonholes  are  on  the  under  side  of  the 
placket,  the  buttons  on  the  inside  of  the 
upper  lap.  They  thus  button  through  to 
the  under  side  of  the  skirt,  and  are  in¬ 
visible,  making  a  very  neat  closing. 
Nothing  is  more  untidy  than  a  gaping 
placket,  and  with  the  present  scant  pro¬ 
portions  of  our  skirts  there  is  reason  for 
extra  care. 

* 

Creole  Hamburg  steak  is  an  excellent 
way  to  prepare  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef. 

It  requires  ll/2  pound  of  lean  beef,  one 
onion,  one  egg,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk,  one  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  of  pep¬ 
per,  one  cup  of  soup  stock  and  half  a 
cup  of  tomatoes.  Chop  the  meat  fine  and 
add  the  onion,  salt,  pepper  and  milk. 
Soak  the  bread  crumbs  in  hot  water  for 
five  minutes,  then  drain  off  the  water, 
and  add  the  crumbs  to  the  meat.  Form 
into  small  flat  cakes  and  flour  lightly. 
Heat  some  drippings  in  the  frying  pan, 
and  when  hot  put  the  meat  cakes  in  the 
pan,  brown  one  side,  then  turn  and 


brown  the  other.  Add  the  tomatoes  and 
stock  or  hot  water,  cover  the  pan,  and 
draw  back  to  where  it  will  cook  more 
slowly  until  the  meat  is  well  done,  and 
the  liquid  is  reduced  one-half.  Serve  on 
a  hot  platter,  pouring  the  gravy  over  the 
meat. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  describes  an  “anti-stove,”  for 
cooling  the  air  of  a  room  in  hot  weather, 
as  follows : 

Procure  a  small  zinc-lined  tank  holding 
from  two  to  three  gall  >ns  of  ice  and  salt, 
and  put  in  about  a  half  pint  of  ammonia. 
This  tank  can  be  placed  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  occupying  very  little  space,  and  a 
drip  pan  put  under  it  to  catch  the  water- 
condensed  by  the  heat  of  the  room.  This 
process  of  condensation  is  quite  rapid,  and 
will  very  quickly  reduce  temperature.  The 
larger  the  room  the  larger  the  tank,  and 
vice  versa.  The  practicability  of  this 
scheme  has  been  tested,  and  it  is  simple, 
clean,  and  inexpensive.  The  tank  will  have 
to  be  replenished  but  once  a  day,  except 
when  the  weather  is  extremely  warm. 
There  is  one  objection  to  this  plan  of  cool¬ 
ing  rooms  on  our  hottest  days,  and  that  is 
we  will  be  apt  to  feel  the  heat  of  the 
streets  when  we  are  obliged  to  go  out,  and 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  prostration 
or  sunstroke.  T.hat  is  something  for  us  to 
think  of.  especially  old  people,  before  we 
make  the  experiment.  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  these  little  tanks  can  be 
made  no  less  ornamental  than  radiators, 
and  take  up  very  little  space,  besides  being 
portable. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases 
of  illness,  where  intense  beat  menaces 
the  sufferer’s  life,  such  a  refrigerating 
tank  may  enable  a  person  to  live  through 
the  hot  spell,  until  a  change  in  tempera¬ 
ture  causes  renewed  strength. 

* 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  39G,  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  muskrat.  It  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  anyone  with  a 
taste  for  nature  study,  and  also  to  those 
who  trap  these  animals.  We  realize 
something  of  the  commercial  value  of 
this  animal  when  we  learn  that  5,000,- 
000  muskrat  skins  were  sold  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  fur  sales  of  1903.  But  we  were  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  what  was  said  re¬ 
garding  the  muskrat  as  food.  It  does  not 
sound  appetizing,  but  some  time  ago 
Prof.  Massey  compared  the  muskrat  very 
favorably  with  terrapin,  and  it  seems 
that  many  others  hold  the  same  opinion, 
for  they  are  sold  extensively  in  some 
markets  of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  a 
single  dealer  in  Philadelphia  being  re¬ 
ported  as  selling  about  3,000  muskrats 
a  week  for  food.  The  season  extends 
from  the  Christmas  holidays  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March,  and  the  muskrats,  or 
“marsh  rabbits,”  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  sell  for  seven  to  10  cents  each. 
At  Saginaw,  Mich.,  they  were  reported 
as  selling  for  15  to  20  cents  each.  The 
flesh  of  the  muskrat  is  dark  red  in  color, 
tender  and  fine-grained.  It  is  free  from 
any  muskiness  or  strong  flavor  unless 
carelessly  skinned  and  dressed.  It  is 
cooked  like  squirrel  or  chicken.  The 
bulletin  gives  several  recipes  for  cook¬ 
ing  muskrat.  While  the  animal  does  dam¬ 
age  in  some  places,  the  bulletin  consid¬ 
ers  that  its  value  for  fur  and  for  food, 
and  the  fact  that  it  inhabits  areas  un¬ 
available  for  farming,  make  it  economi¬ 
cally  valuable,  and  that  laws  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  made  more  uniform 
throughout  the  States  where  it  is  found. 

The  cut-and-dry  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  from  the  study  of  manuals  or 
from  so-called  crammers  is  very  apt  to 
share  the  fate  of  cut  flowers.  It  makes 
a  brilliant  show  for  one  evening,  but  it 
fades  and  leaves  nothing  behind.  The 
only  knowledge  worth  having,  and 
which  lasts  us  for  life,  must  not  be  cut- 
and-dry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  living  and  growing  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  which  we  know  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  we  can  produce  the  title 
deeds  whenever  they  are  called  for. 
That  knowledge  may  be  small  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but,  remember,  the  knowledge 
required  for  life  is  really,  very  small. — 
Max  Muller. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  attractive  outing  blouse  shown  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back.  The  front 
edges  are  finished  with  hems  and  there 
are  tucks  in  the  front  that  are  stitched 
for  their  entire  length.  The  patch  pocket 
gives  a  distinctive  touch.  The  soft 
rolled-over  collar  is  joined  to  the  neck 


34  to  42  bust. 


edge.  Whether  the  sleeves  are  in  three- 
quarter  or  full  length  they  are  gathered 
at  both  upper  and  lower  edges.  The 
three-quarter  sleeves  are  finished  with 
bands  and  rolled-over  cuffs,  the  long 
sleeves  with  straight  cuffs.  The  tie  is 
straight  and  knotted  in  sailor  style.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3J^  yards  24  or  27,  3)4 
yards  32  or  36,  yard  44  inches  wide 
with  yard  27  for  trimming.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6712  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  tunic  skirt  is  now  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  model.  No.  6710  consists  of  the 
upper  portion,  flounce  and  tunic.  The 
upper  portion  is  cut  in  five  gores.  The 
flounce  is  straight,  whether  plaited  or 
gathered,  and  the  tunic  is  cut  in  one 
piece,  fitted  by  means  of  darts  over  the 
hips.  The  closing  is  made  invisibly  at 
the  back.  The  quantity  of  material  re- 


22  to  30  waist. 

quired  for  the  medium  size  is  6  yards  of 
bordered  material  36  inches  wide  or  7 J4 
yards  of  plain  material  24  or  27,  6  yards 

36  or  4Lt  yards  44  inches  wide  with  2 
yards  24  or  27,  1  yard  36  or  44  for  the 
gored  upper  portion,  l]/2  yard  24  inches 
wide  for  the  bands.  The  pattern  6710 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


July  30, 

Difficulty  in  Curing  Ham. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  cure  and 
have  good  sweet  hams,  and  what  makes 
hams  tough?  I  can  hardly  cut  the  moat 
after  it  is  fried,  and  the  fatty  part  has  a 
peculiar  tallowish  taste.  Is  it  caused  by 
the  feeding?  R-  G. 

It  is  possible  that  the  ham  is  over 
salted.  An  excess  of  salt  will  make 
ham  tough,  as  it  does  the  lean  meat 
of  salt  pork.  Defects  in  flavor  some¬ 
times  result  from  excess  of  saltpetre,  the 
use  of  poor  salt  or  peculiarities  in  feed¬ 
ing.  The  following  are  tested  recipes 
for  curing  ham : 

This  is  a  Virginia  method.  For  cur¬ 
ing  four  hams,  averaging  12  pounds 
each,  have  ready  one  and  a  half  gallons 
of  the  best  salt,  one  pound  of  good 
brown  sugar,  one-eighth  pound  of  pow¬ 
dered  saltpetre,  one  ounce  of  black  pep¬ 
per  and  one-half  ounce  of  cayenne.  Cut 
the  joints  into  proper  shapes,  without 
unnecessary  bone  and  fat,  and  lay  them 
on  a  board  or  table.  First  rub  the  skin 
well  with  salt  and  lay  each  joint  aside, 
then  begin  over  again,  and  into  the 
fleshy  side  of  each  ham  rub  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  saltpetre  and  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  brown  sugar  mixed  together. 
Rub  the  pepper,  particularly,  about  the 
hock  and  under  the  bone  and  give  to 
the  whole  ham  a  good  application  of 
salt.  Now  pack  the  hams,  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  the  skin  side  downward,  with  a 
layer  of  salt  between,  into  a  tub  or 
box,  the  bottom  of  which  has  also  been 
covered  with  salt.  The  process  of  salt¬ 
ing  will  be  complete  in  five  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  have  ready  a  peck 
of  hickorv  ashes;  clean  the  hams  with 
a  brush  or  dry  cloth  and  rub  them 
with  the  ashes.  To  smoke  the  hams  the 
joints  should  be  hung  from  joists  be¬ 
neath  the  ceiling  and  a  slow,  smothered 
fire  kept  up  for  five  or  six  weeks,  so 
as  to  smoke  thoroughly,  but  not  over¬ 
heat  the  hams.  Or,  as  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  this  process,  paint  the  hams 
with  a  coating  of  pyroligneous  acid,  let 
them  dry  and  repeat  the  operation. 
W  rap  each  ham  in  paper  and  encase  it 
in  a  canvas  or  strong  cotton  bag. 

A  simple  way  to  salt  bacon  and  ham  in 
brine  is  to  rub  the  meat  well  with  salt, 
especially  into  the  exposed  ends  of  bones, 
and  then  pack  into  a  barrel,  with  a  layer 
of  salt  between  each  piece.  Allow  the 
meat  to  remain  thus  for  48  hours,  then 
pour  over  all  a  brine  strong  enough  to 
bear  up  an  egg.  Let  the  meat  remain 
in  pickle  six  weeks;  then  smoke. 

Molasses  pickle  is  made  as  follows : 
To  four  quarts  of  fine  salt  and  two 
ounces  of  pulverized  saltpetre  add 
enough  molasses  to  make  a  paste.  Hang 
the  hams  in  a  cool  dry  place  for  three 
or  four  days  after  cutting  up ;  then 
cover  with  the  pickle  mixture,  thickest 
on  the  flesh  side,  and  lay  them  skins 
down  for  three  or  four  days.  For  100 
pounds  of  ham  make  brine  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion :  Seven  pounds  coarse 
salt;  two  ounces  saltpetre;  one-half 
ounce  pearlash;  four  gallons  soft  water. 
Heat  gradually,  removing  all  scum  as  it 
arises,  then  cool.  Pack  the  hams  in  a 
barrel,  pour  the  brine  over  them,  and 
keep  in  pickle  five  to  eight  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size. 

Ham,  Sugar  Cured. — To  50  pounds 
of  ham  or  “side  bacon”  allow  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  molasses, 
six  pounds  of  salt,  one  full  tablesooonful 
of  saleratus  and  the  same  of  saltpetre. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  your  firkin  with  salt 
(about  two  pounds).  Mix  sugar,  mo¬ 
lasses,  saltpetre,  saleratus  and  the  re¬ 
maining  salt  into  a  paste.  Rub  each 
piece  thoroughly  with  this,  work  it  in 
well  and  hard,  and  pack  into  the  firkin, 
the  rind  downward.  Cover  all  with  cold 
water — just  enough  to  rise  above  the 
meat.  Lay  a  heavy  board  on  top,  weight 
it  with  a  stone  to  keep  the  meat  under 
water,  and  leave  it  thus  for  four  weeks, 
turning  the  meat  and  stirring  up  the 
pickle  every  week.  Take  out,  then  wipe, 
rub  into  the  pieces  as  much  dry  salt  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  as  they  will 
take  up;  pack  in  a  dry  firkin  and  leave 
for  24  hours  before  sending  to  the 
smokehouse. 
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My  Experience  Taking  Boarders. 

My  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
article  about  taking  Summer  boarders, 
and  the  experience  of  one  farmer’s  wife. 
My  experience  was  so  dissimilar  to  hers, 
that  I  would  like  you  to  see  another 
phase  of  the  same  subject. 

Several  years  ago  I,  like  many  others, 
thought  there  was  a  little  extra  money  to 
be  made  by  taking  a  few  boarders  during 
the  Summer.  A  girl  about  16  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  help  me  with  the  work  and  the 
care  of  my  year-old  boy,  and  our  large 
house  and  lawn,  with  all  the  numerous 
farm  comforts  and  attractions,  seemed 
alluring  even  to  my  accustomed  eyes,  but 
I  had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  adver¬ 
tize,  when  returning  home  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  early  June  we  found  a  lady, 
gentleman  and  two  small  children  walk¬ 
ing  around  the  yard,  admiring  the  place 
and  the  flowers,  of  which  there  were 
many.  Our  farm  is  situated  12  miles 
from  a  large  city  and  one  mile  from  the 
trolley  line,  so  very  often  during  the 
Summer  we  see  strangers  walking 
through  the  fields  and  lanes.  The  lady 
was  extremely  good-looking,  with  a  very 
attractive  manner.  Her  husband  we  soon 
learned  was  a  doctor  in  one  of  the  most 
select  sections  of  the  city.  The  boys, 
aged  two  and  five  years,  appeared  like 
well-mannered  children.  After  chatting 
awhile,  they  proposed  to  return  home, 
when  I,  surmising  a  light  luncheon 
might  not  come  amiss,  served  them  with 
some  bread  and  butter,  sponge-cake  and 
milk,  for  which  they  were  very  grateful. 
Then,  my  husband  having  finished  his 
chores,  offered  because  of  the  little  folks, 
to  take  them  to  the  car  line,  the  doctor 
offering  to  pay  for  the  service,  but  my 
husband  refused. 

About  a  week  later  I  received  a  letter 
asking  if  I  would  take  Mrs.  S.  and  the 
two  children  to  board  for  the  Summer, 
to  send  immediate  reply,  and  if  in  the 
affirmative,  terms,  etc.  Here  was  my 
chance,  come  to  me  without  any  effort, 
so  I  sent  word  my  terms  were  $5  (not 
$7),  and  then  made  all  necessary  prepa¬ 
rations  for  my  guests.  The  rooms  looked 
cool,  airy  and  inviting,  and  with  the  fresh 
flowers  made  the  place  very  fragrant. 
The  morning  of  the  Glorious  Fourth 
they  came,  whizzing  down  the  lane  in 
their  auto.  The  doctor  stayed  to  dinner 
with  them  and  said  he  might  run  out 
every  day,  but  would  not  as  a  usual 
thing  stay  to  meals.  Everything  charmed 
them,  and  the  dinner  was  praised  high¬ 
ly,  making  me  feel  the  extra  effort  was 
worth  while  when  people  were  so 
pleased. 

The  next  morning  we  had  our  break¬ 
fast  at  6.30,  the  boarders  at  eight  o’clock. 
With  having  to  arrange  their  rooms,  it 
made  quick  work  to  have  dinner  ready 
promptly.  The  following  morning  the 
children  did  not  care  for  their  breakfast, 
but  at  11  o’clock  came  in  for  some  lunch. 
When  I  arranged  their  rooms  I  found 
banana  skins  and  cake  crumbs  scattered 
around  which  accounted  for  the  singular 
loss  of  appetite.  Mrs.  S.  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  the  care  of  both  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  the  doctor  usually  assisted  in  the 
care  of  them  every  morning,  and  I  think 
the  unusual  task  of  dressing  and  watch¬ 
ing  them  wore  on  her  nerves,  for  during 
the  hour  they  were  dressing  every  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  the  wildest  commotion 
overhead,  the  younger  child  screaming 
all  the  time,  and  the  mother  scolding, 
until  I  wondered  what  on  earth  was  the 
matter,  and  Mrs.  S.  developed  severe 
nervous  headaches,  which  called  for  the 
use  of  so  many  medicines  the  room  soon 
had  the  odor  of  a  drug  store.  One  day 
Mrs.  S.  asked  me  to  move  the  children’s 
bed  into  her  room  and  the  dresser  into 
their  room ;  she  wanted  the  children  in 
the  same  room,  as  she  had  the  idea  that 
our  hired  man  might  turn  into  the  regu¬ 
lation  dime  novel  villain  and  assassinate 
them  all.  While  it  all  looked  very  fool¬ 
ish  to  me,  I  made  no  remarks,  but  spent 
an  afternoon  doing  as  she  requested,  and 
apparently  she  was  satisfied  with  the 
change. 

They  all  admired  the  little  pigs  in  the 
•orchard,  and  after  each  meal  Mrs.  S. 
would  collect  everything  on  to  a  plate, 
bread  and  all,  to  my  secret  annoyance, 
and  carry  it  out  to  the  pigs,  until  one 
day  one  of  them  bit  her  finger,  where¬ 
upon  she  nearly  went  into  hysterics  and 
declared  she  would  die  of  hydrophobia, 
but  some  of  the  numerous  bottles  in  her 
room  were  brought  into  use  and  evident¬ 
ly  the  remedies  proved  effective,  as  no 
more  was  heard  of  the  accident. 

One  rainy  day  they  were  all  obliged 
to  remain  indoors.  Mrs.  S.  played  on 
the  piano  and  sang  all  the  songs  she 
could  find,  while  the  children  amused 
themselves  in  their  own  way,  which  way 
consisted  of  pulling  down  everything  that 
was  not  fastened  and  breaking  several 
valuable  pieces  of  china.  Coming  down 
to  breakfast  one  morning  Mrs.  S.  brought 
the  water-pitcher  and  showed  me  where 


Johnny  had  knocked  out  a  large  piece, 
spoke  her  regrets  and  said  she  would 
make  it  right  before  she  left ;  as  it  was 
a  set  which  should  be  matched  to  be  com¬ 
plete,  the  loss  was  worse,  but  of  course 
accidents  will  happen.  On  Sundays  the 
doctor  would  bring  out  from  six  to  10 
friends  for  the  day.  I  did  not  prepare 
their  dinner,  except  to  save  them  a  large 
pitcher  of  milk  and  some  eggs,  as  they 
brought  their  lunch  for  an  outdoor  pic¬ 
nic.  Now,  this  was  all  right  so  far,  but 
the  next  morning  our  pretty  yard  looked 
as  though  a  Sunday  school  picnic  had 
been  let  loose,  with  all  the  boxes,  bags, 
newspapers,  string,  paper  napkins  and 
pickle  bottles.  It  took  nearly  half  a  day 
to  return  the  place  to  its  accustomed 
neatness,  and  made  me  feel  tired. 

Finally  Mrs.  S.  decided  she  could  not 
stand  the  care  of  the  children  any  longer, 
so  one  day  the  doctor  brought  out  with 
him  a  little  girl  about  10  years  old,  evi¬ 
dently  a  neighbor’s  child,  who  was  to 
play  with  the  children  and  keep  them 
amused  in  return  for  a  few  days’  visit  in 
the  country.  But  of  all  the  confusion 
and  noise  during  her  stay  of  two  days 
I  never  heard  the  like,  and  then  the  doc¬ 
tor  took  her  home.  To  all  appearances 
everything  was  perfectly  satisfactory; 
nothing  was  said  or  indicated  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  but  I  felt  and  told  my  husband 
that  Mrs.  S.  was  not  happy  or  contented. 
She  was  disappointed  in  her  ideas  of 
country  living,  and  I  think  was  lonesome 
and  homesick;  the  children  were  irri¬ 
table,  because  she  kept  them  so  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  foreign  fruits,  sweet  cake  and 
candy  they  had  little  appetite  for  the 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  I  prepared  for 
them. 

One  morning  the  doctor  came,  and 
when  dinner  was  announced  they  came 
chatting  cheerfully.  They  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  their  frozen  dessert  out¬ 
doors,  and  then  I  commenced  doing  up 
the  regular  afternoon  work.  At  four 
o’clock  I  was  sitting  in  the  diningroom 
looking  over  berries  for  supper,  when 
the  door  opened  and  to  my  astonishment 
Mrs.  S.  walked  in  dressed  in  regulation 
street  costume,  said  her  husband  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  stating  that  some 
friends  were  coming,  and  she  must  re¬ 
turn  home  to  welcome  them.  She  paid 
her  bill,  omitting  the  broken  pitcher  and 
the  little  girl’s  visit  of  two  days  (but  I 
would  not  remind  her),  and  before  sup¬ 
per  the  auto  whizzed  down  the  lane  with 
my  Summer  boarders  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  appeared  two  weeks  before.  I  gave 
a  great  sigh  of  relief,  for  the  work  was 
really  too  hard  for  me,  preparing  so 
many  meals  every  day,  besides  the  regu¬ 
lar  tasks  of  taking  care  of  fruit  and 
chickens,  etc. 

Now,  what  was  the  trouble?  I  do  not 
think  the  cause  lay  in  the  farm  or  me, 
for  no  one  could  have  tried  to  please  in 
every  possible  way  more  than  I  had  done. 
They  were  people  in  good  society,  of 
good  education,  manners  and  customs;' 
while  not  exactly  wealthy,  were  in  good 
circumstances.  I  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  ordinary  farmer’s  wife 
cannot  earn  money  taking  boarders — if 
the  experiences  I  have  read  are  samples. 
It  is  too  hard,  and  there  is  too  much 
worry  and  too  little  money  connected 
with  it,  and  it  needs  carrying  on  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  ordinary  farmer’s 
wife  could  manage.  It  is  in  numbers 
there  is  safety,  and  so  we  will  let  the 
competent,  capable,  striving  manager  un¬ 
dertake  the  task  of  making  the  city  peo¬ 
ple  happy,  while  we  will  be  contented 
with  our  regular  tasks,  which  bring  less 
work  and  less  money,  but  more  content¬ 
ment  and  peace.  F.  n.  a. 

Canned  Vegetable  Soup. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make  anti 
put  up  a  vegetable  soup,  like  what  we  buy 
canned  at  the  grocery  stores.  I  want  to 
use  potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  celery. 
Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  matter  tell  me  how  it  is  done?  Would 
glass  or  tin  be  the  better  to  put  it  in  when 
made?  n.  j. 

The  following  is  a  good  recipe  for 
vegetable  soup.  One  quart  meat  stock ; 
one  quart  boiling  water;  one  cup  each 
chopped  onion,  carrot  and  celery ;  one- 
half  cup  each  chopped  turnip,  parsnip 
and  cabbage ;  one  cup  strained  toma¬ 
toes ;  one  tablespoon ful  chopped  parsley; 
one  teaspoonful  sugar;  one  teaspoonful 
salt;  one  saltspoonful  pepper.  Use  all 
or  as  many  varieties  of  vegetables  as 
you  wish,  and  chop  all  fine.  Fry  the 
onion  and  carrot  in  a  little  butter  before 
adding  to  the  stock.  Cabbage  and  pars¬ 
nip  should  be  parboiled  five  minutes, 
carefully  drained,  and  then  added  to  the 
stock.  Add  the  seasoning,  and  simmer 
slowly  for  several  hours.  Rice,  maca¬ 
roni  or  barley  may  be  added  if  liked. 
There  are  almost  as  many  ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  vegetable  soup  as  there  are  cooks  to 
make  it,  but  the  above  is  a  standard 
recipe.  But  we  have  never  canned  it, 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has.  We  think  to  keep  properly 
it  would  need  a  temperature  of  240  de¬ 


grees,  and  would  thus  need  cooking  in 
a  closed  oven,  instead  of  the  open  kettle 
process.  The  high-temperature  foods 
may  be  canned  by  heating  the  cans  or 
jars  in  an  oven,  the  bottom  of  the  oven 
being  covered  by  an  asbestos  board  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  A  chemical 
thermometer  registering  up  to  250  de¬ 
grees  is  needed,  as  guessing  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  not  do. 


Peppers  in  Many  Forms. 

Stuffed  Peppers.' — Cut  off  stems  and 
scoop  out  seeds ;  parboil  15  minutes ; 
prepare  an  extra  pepper ;  chop  fine,  mix 
with  it  a  small  onion,  minced ;  mix  with 
equal  parts  cold  boiled  rice  and  minced 
ham,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt;  fill 
peppers  with  this  mixture,  cover  with 
buttered  bread  crumbs  and  bake  20  min¬ 
utes,  basting  with  butter  and  water. 

Fried  Green  Peppers.  —  Cut  open 
lengthwise,  taking  care  not  to  let  the 
seeds  touch  the  sides.  Take  out  the 
seeds,  slice  the  peppers  crosswise  and 
lay  in  boiling  water  until  it  and  they 
are  cold.  Drain  and  wipe  the  sliced  pep¬ 
pers  and  fry  in  butter.  Serve  dry,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  fish. 

Stuffed  Green  Peppers. — Cut  stems 
and  tops  from  eight  large  peppers,  re¬ 
move  seeds  and  let  stand  in  brine  for 
two  hours.  Fill  with  a  forcemeat  made 
from  chopped  cold  roast  mutton  and 
seasoned  with  a  tablespoonful  of  chop¬ 
ped  parsley,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chop- 
pen  onion,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  one  and  one-half  cup  of  the  stock 
and  salt  if  necessary.  Bake  45  minutes, 
putting  sufficient  water  in  the  pan  to  pre¬ 
vent  sticking.  Serve  on  a  platter  gar¬ 
nished  with  parsley. 

Peppers  Scalloped  with  Rice  (Marion 
Harland). — Halve  the  peppers,  taking 
care  that  the  seeds  do  not  touch  the  in¬ 
ner  walls.  Extract  the  seeds  with  equal 
care.  Lay  the  halved  peppers  in  boiling 
water  and  let  them  get  perfectly  cold  in 
the  cooling  water.  If  this  be  done  before 
cooking  green  peppers  in  any  way,  they 
will  be  mild  and  sweet.  They  are  also 
made  tender  by  the  process.  Mix  with 
a  cupful  of  cold  boiled  rice,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  Parmesan  cheese,  and  one 
of  melted  butter.  Salt  to  taste  and  nil 
the  halved  peppers  with  the  mixture, 
rounding  it  neatly  over  the  tops.  .Ar¬ 
range  in  a  pudding  dish,  cover  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour,  then  uncover  and 
brown. 

West  Indian  Pilau. — Prepare  peppers 
by  removing  seeds  and  scalding,  and, 
when  cold,  fry  in  butter.  Drain  and 
chop  or  cut  into  small  pieces.  In  the 
butter  left  in  the  pan  fry  a  small  sliced 
onion,  and  strain  it  out.  Add  to  the 
butter  three  tablespoonfuls  of  chicken 
stock.  Have  ready  a  cupful  of  boiled 
rice  which  has  been  kept  hot  and  dry  in 
the  oven.  Turn  it  into  a  deep  dish,  boil 
up  the  stock,  add  the  chopped  pepper 
and  pour  over  the  rice.  Loosen  the  rice 
with  a  fork,  to  allow  the  peppers  and 
gravy  to  penetrate  the  mass,  and  serve. 


When  you  w rito,  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  .you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 
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FOUNDED  IB42 

What  a  delight  to  be 
able  to  get  brown  cotton 
dress-goods  that  will  wash 
without  fading  1 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 

Fast  Haze!  Brown  Prints 

the  result  of  over  65  years’ 
experience  and  leader¬ 
ship,  are  the  fastest  and 
most  beautiful  brown  cal¬ 
icoes  ever  produced.  They 
withstand  sunlight,  perspi¬ 
ration  and  repeated  wash¬ 
ing.  Artistic  designs  on 
well-woven,  durable  cloth 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept] 
substitutes.  I!  not  In  your  dealer’s  | 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

Tlie  E«idy*tone  Mfgr.  Co.,  Philadelphia  ] 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

1  1  ■"  a  Neat, clean, ornamen¬ 

tal, con  ven  ient, cheap. 

I.A8T8  AM/  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
h pill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  any¬ 
th  in  g.  Guaranteed 
effective.  Of  all 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  Dekalb  Ave. 
Krookly  n,  N.  Y. 


Turn  yourflurplns  fruit  into 
money.  You  can  make 
handsome  profits  from  the 
safe  of  cider,  vinegar  op 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits.  x 

THE  BOOMER  S  80SCHdT 
PRESS  CO.,  Jl2  Water  SI, 
luractise,  N.  1. 


Hydraulic 


Thomas- Albright  Co., 


Cider  Presses 

sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

NEW  YORK.  NX 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity:  all  sizes:  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  chresh- 
_  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  CortlandtBtdfl..  New  York 


The  jar  with  a  \  \ \ 

Wide  Mouth  jf«  - - 

k 


for  large 
fruits 


Smooth  top  — 
f)  best  glass  — 
a  quick  and 
sure  sealer 


Here  is  the  cure  for  preserving-time  troubles — a  jar  which  over¬ 
comes  the  common  faults  of  common  jars — makes  the  work  of  pre¬ 
serving  lighter  and  good  results  more  sure. 

The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  has  many  good  points  to  its  credit — un¬ 
usual  strength — even  thickness  of  glass — smooth  finish  on  the  edge 
where  old-fashion  jars  are  often  dangerous — a  wide  mouth  which 
takes  large  peaches  and  pears  whole ,  and  a  sealing  device  which  closes 
air-tight  by  a  little  easy  pressure  on  the  sealing  lever. 

See  how  the  lady  in  the  illustration  is  doing  it  and  how  large  the  fruit 
looks  in  the  jar. 

Send  us  your  grocer’s  name  and  we  will  send  you  a  book  of  preserving 
recipes  free. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO., 


WHEELING,  W.  VA. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

COST  OF  RAISING  A  HEIFER. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  gives 
the  cost  of  feeding  heifers.  Professor 
Trueman,  who  writes  the  bulletin,  states 
that  according  to  their  figures  it  is 
doubtful  if  good  heifers  can  he  raised 
and  put  to  work  in  the  herd  for  much 
under  $80  apiece.  The  summary  of  cost 
for  two  years  is  as  follows : 

First  year’s  feed . $28.00 

Second  year’s  feed .  27. no 

Two  years’  labor .  10.00 

Bedding  $1  per  year .  2.00 

Barn,  rent,  insurance,  interest  and 


taxes  .  4.00 

$71.00 

Cr  by  manure .  5.00 


$00.00 

This  is  figured  on  the  following  meth¬ 
od  of  raising.  The  calf  is  allowed  to 
get  its  milk  from  the  cow  for  the  first 
four  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
calf  gets  three  pounds  of  new  milk  at 
a  feed  three  times  a  day,  and  this  is  kept 
up  from  one  to  three  weeks.  As  a  rule, 
a  calf  does  not  need  feeding  three  times 
a  day  after  it  is  10  days  old.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  it  receives  five  quarts 
of  milk  at  a  feed  morning  and  evening, 
hut  as  the  calf  needs  more  skim-milk 
is  added,  and  in  three  weeks’  time  it 
may  he  fed  fully  on  skim-milk.  After 
•one  week  old  the  calf  is  given  some 
grain.  A  mixture  of  wheat  bran,  ground 
oats  and  oil  meal  in  equal  parts  is  good 
for  growth.  The  meal  should  be  fed 
dry  immediately  after  the  milk.  Earlv- 
cut  hay  or  rowen  is  placed  where  the 
calf  can  get  it.  Unless  the  pasture  is 
exceptionally  good  and  the  calf  five  or 
six  months  old  when  turned  out  the}' 
should  not  he  left  to  eat  grass  alone, 
but  should  have  some  grain.  The  daily- 
ration  for  yearly  heifers  is  given  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Six  pounds  of  hay,  18  pounds 
of  silage,  and  two  pounds  of  grain.  A 
mixture  of  grain  which  has  given  good 
results  consists  of  400  pounds  of  bran, 
100  pounds  of  cornmeal,  200  pounds 
middlings,  and  100  pounds  oil  meal. 
Roots  can  take  the  place  of  the  silage. 
This  kind  of  feeding,  as  we  have  seen, 
brings  the  heifer  up  to  the  milk  age,  at 
a  total  cost  of  $71,  with  a  credit  of  $5 
for  the  manure.  It  is  understood  that 
^these  are  good  heifers,  well  bred,  large 
size.  We  give  these  figures  as  stated, 
using  the  price  for  grain  and  hay  preva¬ 
lent  in  New  England,  and  would  like 
to  have  our  dairy  farmers  go  over  them 
and  tell  us  how  they  compare  with  their 
own  cost  of  producing  a  good  heifer. 


SHEEP  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Why  Not  Increase  the  Flocks  ? 

Interest  in  sheep  husbandry  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  is  awakening.  During  the  last  decade 
the  sheep  population  has  increased  from 
to  to  20  per  cent.  Most  interest  centres 
in  the  following  breeds  and  in  the  order 
given:  Homed  Dorset,  Southdown.  Shrop¬ 
shire  ami  Hampshire  Downs — or  crosses  of 
any  of  these.  One  large  breeder  has  es¬ 
poused  the  Welsh  Mountain  sheep.  These 
are  small,  compactly  bodied  sheep  and  ma¬ 
ture  very  early.  Despite  this  encouraging 
condition  the  revival  of  sheep  husbandry 
U  not  as  rapid  as  economic  conditions 
wrarrant.  The  apathy  is  due  first,  to  lack 
of  perception  of  great  economic  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  15 
years;  second,  dogs;  third,  lack  of  fences 
that  will  turn  or  restrain  sheep.  The 
<  ounectlcut  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  lias 
been  energetically  endeavoring  to  overcome 
Hie  first  cause,  as  well  also  the  second.  As 
si  result  of  such  efforts  we  now  have  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  known  dog 
laws  upon  our  statutes.  Unfortunately 
few  people  understand  or  comprehend  the 
fair  and  equitable  protection  this  state 
now  offers  to  sheep  breeders.  Laws  and 
associate  effort,  however,  cannot  do  tasks 
devolving  upon  personal  effort.  The  present 
generation  of  Connecticut  dogs  knows  not 
what  sheep  are.  Consequently  if  sheep 
are  to  be  reasonably  free  from  worriment, 
etc.,  by  dogs  it  is  obvious  sheep  must  be 
fenced  in  and  dogs  out.  Of  course  if  the 
time  ever  arrives  when  dogs  collectively 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  sheen, 
such  care  in  fencing  will  not  be  necessarv. 
This  principle  is  pretty  well  understood, 
but  lack  of  realization  of  the  cause  first 
stated  deters  the  construction  of  proper 
fences,  etc.  f.  h.  l.  stadt.muelleu. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

Sheep  in  Litchfield  County,  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  State,  have  decreased 
during  the  last  10  years  to  considerable 
extent.  The  census  will  soon  show  us  if 
1  am  correct.  The  Shropshire  and  South- 
down  are  the  more  common.  We  have  a 
number  of  purebred  flocks  in  the  county. 
Sheep  are  kept  for  their  mutton  and  lambs 
rather  than  for  their  wool,  although  till 
this  Spring  wool  has  brought  satisfactory 
prices.  This  year  there  is  no  call  for 
it  ft  any  price.  Wherever  sheep  are  kept 
pastures  are  improving.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this.  Sheep  industry  has  decreased 
on  account  of  dogs,  and  also  because  the 
farmer  does  not  like  hard  work ;  that  is, 
fences  have  to  be  built  and  labor  is  scarce 
and  high  in  price  and  also  inefficient.  It  is 
ha:d  to  find  a  man  to-day  who  knows  how 
to  build  or  repair  a  fence.  Barbed  wire 
does  not  make  a  satisfactory  fence  for  sheep. 
For  a  number  of  years  wool  and  lambs 
were  slow  and  of  low  sale,  which  discour¬ 
aged  the  farmer  from  keeping  up  his  flock. 
Milk  had  a  ready  sale,  although  at  a  price, 
and  many  have  concentrated  all  their  en¬ 
ergy  in  that  line  to  the  detriment  of  the 
farm.  I  still  maintain  a  small  flock  of 


about  00  Southdowns.  The  dog  law  is 
much  improved  in  this  State,  and  the 
sheep  industry  is  on  the  increase  about 
the  State,  but  do  not  think  it  has  in¬ 
creased  much  yet  here  in  Litchfield  County, 
which  is  the  county  of  all  others  in  the 
State  that  should  have  the  largest  in¬ 
crease,  as  is  best  adopted  to  them.  If  the 
dog  law  could  be  made  a  little  more  strin¬ 
gent  and  rigidly  enforced  I  think  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  pick  up  very  fast.  Our 
pastures  are  running  out,  moss  and  weeds 
are  taking  the  place  of  White  clover  which 
used  to  be  so  abundant.  Sheep  can  and 
do  restore  the  pastures.  c.  L.  gold. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Sheep  are  not  increasing  in  my  location  ; 
fencing  and  laziness  are  the  reasons.  As 
quickly  as  a  man  gets  sheep  the  neighbors 
expect  him  to  put  up  all  the  line  fence 
because  if  it  keeps  sheep  it  will  keep  other 
stock  out.  Everywhere  there  are  sheep 
the  pastures  are  growing  better.  I  have 
cleared  50  acres  of  as  good  land  as  lies  in 
these  parts  with  my  flock.  The  breeds 
mostly  kept  are  Southdown.  Shropshire, 
Hampshire  Down  and  Dorset.  All  farmers 
like  to  see  a  good  flock  of  sheep.  The 
excuse  against  keeping  sheep  is  always 
fences;  we  have  the  best  dog  law  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
up  a  stock  company  to  go  in  on  a  big 
scale.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better 
place  for  capital  to  invest  $200,000  than 
right  here  in  New  England  so  long  as  the 
small  man  will  not.  When  I  was  a  boy 
eight  years  old  I  went  in  the  sheep  business 
from  1857  to  1807,  out  of  it  four  years 
and  then  butchered  for  10  years  when  we 
killed  our  own  lambs  and  mutton.  Every 
farmer  had  sheep,  the  dogs  never  bothered, 
never  had  any  killed  by  dogs  then.  I 
have  had  sheep  for  the  last  11  years; 
every  ewe  I  have  wintered  has  averaged  me 
$0.50  for  woo]  and  lamb,  besides  killing 
of  brush  on  the  50  acres  I  mentioned 
above.  p.  G.  tripp. 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Pruritis. 

What  can  I  do  for  a  fox-terrier  18  months 
oldV  She  has  no  fleas  but  is  continually 
scatching  until  the  hair  comes  off  and  leaves 
a  red  place.  We  do  not  think  it  is  the 
mange,  as  there  is  no  breaking  out  of  any 
kind.  She  does  not  care  to  eat  and  seems 
drowsy;  has  not  the  ambition  usually 
shown.  J.  o.  c. 

Pennyslvania. 

It  may  be  an  eczema  or  “red  mange.” 
Give  one  light  meal  a  day  and  make  the 
dog  live  an  outdoor  life  and  take  abundant  | 
exercise  every  day.  Physic  with  castor  oil 
or  syrup  of  buckthorn.  Once  a  week  bathe 
in  a  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  and  apply  j 
resinol  ointment  as  required  to  the  itching 
and  red  spots.  a.  s.  a. 

Knuckling. 

I  have  a  mare  about  10  years  old  that 
knuckles  over,  as  some  have  called  it,  or 
turns  over,  on  her  hind  ankles  while  trot¬ 
ting  along.  She  is  sound.  What  causes 
this,  and  is  there  any  cure  or  relief?  She 
does  this  oftener  than  she  did,  when  I 
purchased  her,  fours  years  ago. 

Massachusetts  t.  m.  y. 

Overdriving  or  standing  too  much  on  a 
board  floor  in  stable  is  the  common  cause. 

It  oftens  starts  with  overfeeding  and  lack 
of  exercise  when  the  animal  is  young.  The  t 
knuckling  is  most  apt  to  happen  when  the  j 
mare  is  leg-weary.  Blistering  the  back 
tendons  with  cerate  of  cantharides  after 
removal  of  the  hair  may  do  some  good;  or 
she  may  be  turned  out  on  grass  for  a  rest. 

Umbilical  Hernia. 

1  have  a  two-year-old  colt.  I  noticed  a 
few  days  ago  it  was  swollen  on  navel  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  hen's  egg,  looked 
something  like  a  rupture.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  1  found  it  was  not  ruptured ;  at  first 
was  soft.  It  is  much  larger  than  at  first, 
as  large  as  a  goose  egg  or  larger,  and 
hard,  only  in  center  of  lump  it  is  a  little 
soft:  does  not  seem  to  hurt  him.  What 
can  I  do  for  him  to  take  it  off? 

Ohio.  l.  s. 

We  suspect  that  the  enlargement  is  an 
umbilical  hernia  and  in  that  case  it  will 
have  to  be  operated  upon  by  a  veterina¬ 
rian  lie  may  apply  wooden  clamps  or  de¬ 
cide  to  operate  by  cutting.  We  would  not 
feel  justified  in  suggesting  treatment  with¬ 
out  making  an  examination  in  this  case. 

Leaking  Teat. 

We  have  a  cow  that  has  her  fourth  calf. 
She  loses  milk  from  one  teat.  Can  you 
suggest  any  remedy  or  the  cause?  She  is 
a  Jersey  and  is  just  used  for  a  family  cow, 
giving  about  two  gallons  daily,  and  is  now  | 
gone  five  months  with  calf.  c.  L.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  a  lack  of  tone  of  the  muscles 
that  should  keep  the  teat  closed.  Paint  the 
end  of  the  teat  with  successive  coats  of 
flexible  collodion  after  each  milking  and 
this  will  keen  the  milk  in  :  or  a  wide  rub¬ 
ber  band  may  be  put  around  end  of  teat. 
The  latter  treatment  must  not  be  so  severe 
as  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  teat.  a.  s.  a. 

Emaciated  Horse. 

What  is  best  to  give  a  horse  that  is  off  ; 
his  feed  entirely,  refuses  everything  given 
him.  no  matter  what  it  is,  grain,  grass  or 
hay?  I  had  a  veterinary  for  him  several 
times :  lie  would  give  me  different  kinds  of 
medicine,  but  this  would  not  help  to  bring 
the  horse  back  on  his  feed.  I  had  his  teeth 
rasped,  but  all  of  no  use.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  he  is  not  sick,  as  we  work  him  almost 
every  day,  and  he  is  just  as  steady  in  his 
work  as  if  he  would  eat  from  12  to  1(5 
quarts  of  oats  a  day,  but  he  is  nothing 
but  skin  and  bones.  We  have  had  him 
about  three  years  now,  got  him  from  the 
West;  his  age  is  about  seven  years. 

Ixmg  Island.  a.  j.  e. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  work  a 
horse  in  the  condition  described.  He  has 
some  serious  internal  disorder,  but  what  it 
is  we  are  unable  to  say  without  making  a 
personal  examination.  If  possible  have 
him  examined  by  a  graduate  veterinarian 
who  can  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  either  a  heart,  liver  or  kid¬ 
ney  disease.  On  general  principles  give 
him  as  a  tonic  appetizer  three  times  a  day, 
half  an  hour  before  meals,  two  ounces  of 
the  following  medicine  in  a  pint  of  gruel 
or  flaxseed  tea  :  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
one  dram  ;  fluid  extract  of  gentian  root,  one 
ounce ;  pure  alcohol,  two  ounces :  water  to 
make  one  pint.  a.  s.  a. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER^!  IQP 
AND  INDIGESTION  IX  t  g 

Tbe  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy.  ~j 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohi» 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HO  LSTEI NS-FRIESIANS. 

TUB  BAWNDAI.K  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pletertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  DeKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  HORR, 

Wellington,  Ohio 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monklnnd,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Als6  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  jirices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  UI.AKK  ARKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  RKYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-l 'RUSSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  tlio  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  soxes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORT15LYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  1(5,  1910.  Sire,  America  I)e  KoI 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.(59, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  LUNT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 

CCR  SALE— Registered  Jersey  Cows.  Heifers  &  Bulls. 

1  Herd  averages  1  lb.  butter  from  12  qts.  milk. 
Write  for  prices,  or,  better,  come  and  see  them. 

Rumsonltill  Farm,  Rumson,  N.  J.  David  Wallace,  Supt. 

You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F*  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

Good  ones  priced  low  for  September  delivery. 
Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

QIIRnDQIHDEQ-luu  yearling  ewes;  40 

WlinUr Will Vl CO  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

i>°  you  need  Shropshire  or  Southdown 

the  money?  We  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mur.,  Lewiston,  New  York 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

mmnpQ  the  big,  deep  fellows 

VUIHMJO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  (Hits  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

SPRIHGBANK  BERKSHIRES.?,?,,  S2J 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Mature  nidmal*  weigh  600  to  950  pounds.  Several  Jitter,  thla 
e  I'll  tig  of  12,  13  and  U,  one  of  15  and  one  of  17  so  far.  Litteri 
last  veal-  averaged  11. 

H.  C.  &  H.  If.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

riirCIITDrO-Tlie  New  York  Farmers 

LnirjililllvJ  Ho«-  Hardy,  prolific; 

strong,  clean  bone;  early 

maturing.  Young  stock  for  sale.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  fill  sold. 

Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON.  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

AJ3S  0RBINE 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  tiie 

Lameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint, Side  Bono  or  Bone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free-  $2.00  ■ 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

A BSORBINE ,  JR., for  mankind, $L 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, En¬ 
larged  glands,  veins  or  muscles— heal! 
ulcers— allays  pain.  Book  Free. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas* 


“THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD” 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165-167  BROADWAY,  42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

l—nr  i— ■■  Minn  ■  iiiisi— ■  f  . . . . 


CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
u  eight mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  .Montrose  Pa. 


IF  Pll  DC -From  imported  stock.  Females 

ULJLL.IL  rUIOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Hoof  Ail,  ^ 

-^■^Fouls  and  Foot  Rot^-aL 

cannot  exist  where  Wine  of  Copper  is  applied. 
It  instantly  destroys  without  injury  to  HpsIi  or  liair, 
all  microbes,  g°rms  and  parasites  that  cause  the 
disease.  Sent  prepaid  and  warranted  to  cure  for  one 
dollar.  Write  for  testimonials.  Address 
THE  COPPER  CURB  CO.,  Cortland.  N.  Y- 


Perfection  Water  Basin, 

with  side  Inlet  and  Strainer. 
Superior  to  all  others,  with 
none  of  their  objectionable 
features  Also  Perfection 
Swing  Stanchions,  Steel  Stall 
and  Manger  Partitions.  Send 
for  circulars. 

BATES  S  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  C0„  Box  5.  CUBA,  N.  Y. 


"New  Modern” 

//  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

ii  Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
ij  swivel  hung),  Litter  and  Feed 
//  Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.  Co. 

53  Ha  in  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

"  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  EARN" 

Death  tha  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  yon  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND'S  MFIH(  ATFI)  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days'  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costa  you  $6.00.  (live  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


-THE 
.■'.ANIMALS’ 
••FRIEND 


•  KILLS  EVERY  FLY 

It  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  Is  used.  Keeps  in- 
Bect  pests  off  animals 
In  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli¬ 
cate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
after  testing  imitations.  Al>so- 
lutely  harmless ;  cures  all  sores. 

30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  ol  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
No  Lice  In  Poultry  House  orany  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  am  $  I.  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO- 1*'  I  .V  to  protect  200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $1  rot  urned  if  animals 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fly  Mftr.  Co,;  1317  N.  10th  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


RORERTBON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

UI  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  heat  of  sh(1h- 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days'  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROHERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  EorcMtvillc,  Conn. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  Of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables 
Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
!MX>  Ins.  JJIdg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


rDIIMR'C  IMPROVED 
UKUmB  o  WARRI  NCR 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  .7.,  writes:  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  It,  CRUMB,  Box  MB,  Forest vllle,  Conn. 


HANDY  BINDER 


IUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
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DAMP  CEMENT  FLOORS. 

I  think  F.  Q.  White  very  much  mistaken, 
page  595,  when  he  says  that  cement  floors 
keep  out  all  dampness.  Let  him  lay  a  dry 
board  on  the  floor  at  night  and  turn  it  over 
in  the  morning  and  be  convinced. 

Olivet,  Mich.  F.  M.  s. 

I  am  willing  to  be  convinced,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  anything 
will  keep  out  all  dampness.  Yet  I  have 
had  to  sprinkle  the  litter  in  some  of  our 
cement  floored  houses  with  water  before 
we  could  clean  them,  on  account  of  the 
choking  dust  which  prevents  our  work 
otherwise.  This  is  proof  enough  for  me 
that  these  houses  are  practically  drv. 
And  after  anyone  has  had  a  pest  of 
brown  rats,  which  the  old  board  floor 
houses  made  ideal  shelters  for,  he  will 
be  ready  to  use  concrete  floors.  It 
takes  months  for  a  concrete  floor  to 
dry  so  there  is  no  dampness  in  the  floor 
itself,  and  I  believe  some  who  have 
condemned  them  have  used  them  too 

SOOn.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


Cemented  Wooden  Feed  Boxes. 

I  would  like  directions  for  coating  wood 
feed  boxes  with  cement.  J.  R.  d. 

Itayne,  La. 

Wood  boxes  can  be  covered  with  ce¬ 
ment  to  make  them  water  tight,  but  in 
order  to  have  the  cement  stick,  there 
must  be  something  put  on  the  wood  for 
the  cement  to  cling  to,  just  as  lath  are 
put  on  a  wall  to  hold  the  mortar.  A 
wire  netting  is  sometimes  used  where 
the  box  is  small,  and  some  thicker  ma¬ 
terial  would  take  uo  too  much  space; 
or  if  there  is  no  object,  strips  of  wood 
can  be  tacked  on  with  a  rough  surface 
and  the  cement  will  work  between  the 
spaces,  and  adhere  to  the  rough  wood. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  plan  is  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  both — i.e — the  lath,  and  on  it  a 
rather  fine  wire.  The  surface  should 
be  throughly  wet.  before  the  cement  is 

put  on.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Pennsylvania. 

Floor  for  Stable. 

G.  D.  W.,  Branchville,  Conn. — I  have  a 
wooden  frame  barn  with  cellar  and  wish 
to  put  in  a  modern  stable  for  two  cows 
and  one  horse,  on  the  floor  above  the  cellar. 

I  am  desirous  of  learning  what  to  do  with 
the  floor.  I  want  something  sanitary  and 
absolutely  watertight  so  that  no  liquids 
or  water  can  leak  through  to  the  cellar 
beneath.  Is  a  concrete  floor  practicable? 
The  present  wooden  floor  is  supported  by 
wooden  beams  that  have  more  or  less  give 
to  them,  and  I  fear  a  concrete  floor  would 
crack  in  time.  If  not  a  concrete  floor,  is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  sheet-iron  floor  for 
stables,  with  a  proper  drain  ? 

Ans. — If  the  joists  of  the  floor  are 
reasonably  stiff  it  is  probable  that  a 
concrete  floor,  laid  directly  over  the 
present  one,  having  a  thickness  of  three 
or  four  inches,  would  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  avoid  cracking.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  this  it  would  be  safest 
to  treat  the  floor,  befOi'e  laying  the  con¬ 
crete,  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  hot 
asphalt  and  coal  tar,  applying  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  a  layer  when  hard  a 
full  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  con¬ 
crete  may  then  be  laid  over  this  to  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  leaking  in  case  cracks 
should  form.  F.  H.  king. 


Millet  in  Horse  Hay. 

M.  T.  M.,  Hudson  Falls ,  N.  Y. — Is  millet 
a  good  horse  feed?  How  does  it  compare 
with  Timothy  or  clover?  What  soil  will  it 
thrive  on?  When  should  it  be  sown?  Is  it 
considered  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  for 
hay?  Does  it  require  any  special  care  in 
curing?  How  should  it  be  fed? 

Ans. — No.  Millet  makes  a  poor  hay 
for  horses.  If  cut  when  the  seeds  are 
bard  millet  hay  is  likely  to  cause  a 
disease  like  rheumatism  or  kidney 
trouble.  The  hay  is  coarse,  and  is  fair 
for  cattle,  but  inferior  to  either  Timothy 
oi*  clover.  It  does  best  on  strong,  moist 
land.  Being  a  rank  grower  and  a  sur¬ 
face-rooted  plant,  it  takes  available  plant 
food  rapidly.  It  may  be  sown  any  time 
from  corn  planting  to  early  August.  We 
like  the  Japanese  variety  best.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  most  valuable  for  green  feeding. 
When  cut  green  and  before  the  heads 
are  fully  formed  it  can  be  fed  to  all 


stock.  It  is  nearly  always  used  when 
the  “soiling”  system  or  green  feeding 
is  followed.  We  do  not  consider  it  a 
very  valuable  hay  crop.  The  stalks  are 
coarse  and  full  of  sap,  and  the  hay  is 
hard  to  cure. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Cows  arc  from  $25  to  $40  apiece  higher 
than  they  were  one  year  ago.  There  are  a 
number  of  men  here  who  make  a  business 
of  buying  and  shipping  cows,  and  as  much 
as  $125  has  been  paid  for  a  number  of 
high-grade  Holstein-Friesians.  Feed  is  from 
$1  to  $4  per  ton  cheaper  than  one  year  ago, 
and  pastures  are  in  fair  condition.  The 
milk  yield  has  been  good  this  season  for 
the  number  of  cows,  but  many  have  sold 
their  cows  because  of  high  prices  offered. 
Milk  prices  here  are  higher  than  for  some 
years,  our  local  factory  netting  $1.29  per 
hundred  for  the  first  half  of  June,  and 
dairymen  are  very  well  satisfied  at  present, 
but  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  feeling 
that  farmers  should  have  something  to  say 
about  prices  received  for  their  products 
the  same  as  other  manufacturers,  or  that 
at  least  speculation  and  market  manipula¬ 
tion  should  be  strictly  controlled  by  law. 
We  are  now  harvesting  a  fine  crop  of  hay, 
and  most  of  the  other  crops  look  well. 
Corn  is  very  uneven,  but  we  expect  a  fair 
growth.  HARRY  PARKER. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Inspection. 

My  milk  was  stopped.  The  inspector  did 
not  visit  my  barn;  he  took  a  sample  of 
my  morning's  milk  from  the  creamery,  but 
would  not  have  the  milk  emptied  and  mixed 
with  night's  milk.  lie  never  sealed  the 
sample  bottles,  but  sent  with  just  the 
paper  covers  which  could  very  easily  have 
been  removed  and  milk  fixed  by  anyone 
after  it  left  the  creamery.  Our  milk  was 
tested  the  same  week  by  the  manager  of 
the  creamery  and  the  previous  week  by  the 
State  inspector,  and  was  pronounced  all 
right  by  both.  We  had  a  young  dairy  of 
grade  Holsteins ;  they  were  all  five  years 
old  and  gave  a  big  flow  of  milk.  The 
manager  of  the  creamery  said  it  was  a  very 
unfair  test.  In  about  two  weeks  from  that 
time  we  received  word  not  to  send  our 
milk  any  longer,  as  it  did  not  stand  the 
test.  J.  A.  R. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  NOTES. 

Inspection  of  I’erciieron  Horses. -From 
June  15,  1910,  no  imported  horses  will  be 
accepted  for  record  by  the  Pereheron  Soci¬ 
ety  of  America  until  they  have  been  in¬ 
spected  and  checked  by  an  authorized  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Society.  Such  inspection 
will  iuclude,  at  the  outset,  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  horses  and  their  French  cer¬ 
tificates  of  breeding,  for  the  purpose  of 
definitely  establishing  the  Identity  of  the 
horses  as  described  in  the  French  certifi¬ 
cates.  This  will  be  further  checked  by  re¬ 
quiring  all  importers  to  forward  the  official 
invoice  at  the  time  the  certificates  are  sent 
in,  to  enable  Secretary  Wayne  Dinsmore  to 
have  full  information  as  to  the  number  of 
horses  imported,  before  issuing  American 
certificates  and  the  customs  papers  which 
relieve  the  importer  of  paying  duty  on 
such  imported  horses. 

A  Pictured  Heifer. — Turf,  Farm  and 
Home  tells  this  story  of  a  Maine  heifer. 
They  have  all  sorts  of  remarkable  things 
in  the  Contented  State : 

“M.  D.  Holt,  the  well-known  cattle  buyer 
of  Hinckley,  has  a  freak  of  nature  that 
some  rising  young  faker  in  the  show  busi¬ 
ness  ought  to  get  possession  of.  It  is  a 
handsome  Holstein  of  his  own  breeding, 
but  on  her  right  side  she  has  some  very 
remarkable  drawings.  Up  near  the  shoulder 
is  a  perfect  silhoutte  of  a  negro,  and  the 
white  outline  brings  the  face  out  with  per¬ 
fect  exactness.  Underneath  well  down  on 
the  forelegs  are  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves.  A 
little  further  back  on  the  side  is  a  good 
representation  of  Peary  in  his  Arctic  uni¬ 
form,  talking  to  Mrs.  Peary,  who  has  a  fur 
cape  thrown  back  over  her  shoulder  in  a 
very  womanly  way.  These  three  figures  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance  with  great  exactness. 
It  is  a  very  unique  freak  of  nature,  and  is 
well  worth  the  price  of  an  admission.  The 
heifer  is  fat  enough  to  kill,  but  she  is 
worth  ten  times  as  much  in  a  museum  as 
she  would  be  in  a  butcher  shop,  and  that 
is  where  she  will  undoubtedly  land. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle. — On  May  13 
four  members  of  the  Dutch  Belted  Cattle 
Association  came  to  my  place  from  New 
York,  New  Hampshire  and  this  State. 
Among  them  was  Dr.  II.  W.  Lance,  of  Pea- 
pack,  who  in  190G  imported  the  only  Dutch 
Belted  cattle  that  have  been  brought  to 
this  country  since  1848.  I  have  never  kept 
records  of  what  my  cows  have  produced 
individually  except  for  short  times.  Dr. 
Lance  keeps  careful  records  of  each  of  his 
cows  every  dav  of  every  year.  He  urged 
me  to  do  likewise  and  was  confident  that 
my  records  would  fully  equal  his  own.  1 
am  now  milking  12  cows,  counting  two 


heifers,  one  of  which  is  not  two  years  old,  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
and  the  other  barely  two.  Besides,  five  of  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  renly  and 

these  cows  will  be  fresh  in  July,  August  "a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8 
and  September.  They  are  giving  me  175 
quarts  per  day  which,  I  think,  indicates 
that  they  are  good  to  look  at,  especially 
at  milking  time.  1  have  sold  calves  into 
24  States,  young  calves,  less  than  two 
weeks  old,  into  20  States,  and  have  sent 
into  10  States  the  first  Dutch  Belted  calves 
ever  owned  in  those  States. 

New  Jersey.  g.  G.  gibbs. 


Chorea. 

I  have  a  mare  probable  12  or  14  years 
old  which  was  sick  two  years  ago  and 
twitched  in  her  sides  near  the  hind  part  of 
her  body.  This  Spring  she  was  troubled 
again  and  very  nervous.  A  veterinary 
called  it  hysteria,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
her  sex.  She  is  naturally  nervous,  but  an 
extra  good  horse  to  work.  Since  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  veterinary  she  has  had  several 
quite  frequent  attacks.  Could  you  tell  me 
the  cause  and  remedy  if  any?  I  do  not 
like  such  frequent  attacks  and  would  like 
to  know  how  to  help  her.  The  mare  does 
not  seem  very  sick  usually,  aside  from  the 
twitching  of  muscles,  but  nervous. 

Connecticut.  H.  h.  h. 

We  suspect  that  the  twitching  is  the 
evidence  of  chorea  (St.  Vitus’  dance) 
which  is  incurable.  If  that  disease  is  pres¬ 
ent  she  should  not  be  used  for  breeding. 
If  it  is  due  to  hysteria  give  half  an  ounce 
of  bromide  of  potash  twice  daily  at  times 
of  attack.  a.  s.  a. 


Could  They  Be 
More  Foolish? 

The  best  proof  that  common  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  are  out-ol-date  is  the  fact  that  they 
contain  40  to  60  disks  or  other  contraptions. 
They  need  such  contraptions  simply  because 
they  lack  skimming  force.  Since  the  /  lack 
skimming  force,  they  are  neither  modern  nor 
properly  built  In  view  of  these  facts,  could 
any  maker  or  agent  of  common  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  be  more  foolish  or  incorrect  than  to 
claim  that  disks  or  other  contraptions  make, 
or  are  needed  in,  a  modern  machine  ? 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 


Dairy 

Tubular 

Bowl. 

Made 

right. 

No  disks 

needed. 


are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all 
others.  They 
produce  twice 
the  skimming 
forceof  common 
separators. 
Dairy  Tubulars 
neither  use  nor 
need  disks  or 
other  contrap- 
1 1  o  n  s.  They 


Umes  longer  than  common  separators. 

Wc .  . 


skim  faster,  skim  twice  as 
clean,  wash  many  times 
easier,  and  wear  several 


orld’s  Best.  World’s  biggest  separator 
Branch  factories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 


The 
works. 

Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  combined.  Proi: 
ably  replace  more  common  separators  than  any  one 

maker  of 
such  ma¬ 
chines  sells. 


30 

I/rs 


Write  for 
C  a  fa  logue 
No.  153 


Send  postal  now  for  the  greatest  book  ever  written 
on  the  world-famous  ‘  Ohio"  line  of  Blower  Ensilage 
Cutters.  Wc  want  to  show  you  the  easiest  way  to 
save  a  lot  of  work,  time  and  money  and  all  the  worry 
at  ensilage-cutting  and  silo-filling  time.  This  112- 
page  Free  Book  tells  all  the  facts  and  figures  about 

"OHIO” 

Blower  Ensilage  Cutters 

Shows  pictures,  letters,  figures  and  other 
proof  of  “Ohio”  superiority.  Don’t  decide 
on  any  cutter  outfit  till  you  read  what  the 
experts  say,  as  well  as  the  testimony  from 
farmers  and  dairymen  who  KNOW. 

There’s  a  size  and  style  “Ohio”  to  meet 
your  needs  no  matter  what  kind  of  a 
silo  you  have  or  plan  to  build.  W rite 
postal  now  or  take  our  address 
so  you  won’t  forget. 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  -  Ohio 


Pijm 


FillYourSiloFirstl 

Pay  Afterwards 

[  Wo  want  to  prove  to  you  that  our  machines 
are  a  good  Investment  before  you  givo  up 
[  your  money.  We  know  they  aro  so  good  that 
e  do  not  feel  it  a  risk  to  M 
make  this  offer.  Just  tell  am  In  our 
yonr  needs.  mm  60th 

Year 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  UTTER  CARRIER 

Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers-  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  ‘‘Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  earners,  bay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


SILOFILUNQ 

machinery] 

hag  60  yeara'experionc©  behind  it — more  experience 
than  any  othor  machinery  of  its  kind  made.  It  has 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  in  every  dairy  and 
intensive  fanning  district  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  be  free  from  defeets  at  all  times  hut  also  to  be 
the  strongest,  most  durable  and  modern  of  any- 
manufactured.  Our  offer  will  help  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Ask  an  export's  advice  if 
you  care  to. 

Our  large  free  eatalog  shows  our  completo  lino. 
Write  for  it. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO.Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio  | 

We  also  manufacture  the  Ross  Silo 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


hi  m  |N 

lllilorJB  1  IN 
IIIWW 

-• 

Mi#* 


INTERNATIONAL 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co,.  113  Bain  St..  Linesrllle.  Wu 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Three  bearings  all  around 
each  door  like  a  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door.  Hoops  are 
stronger  than  others.  Staves, 
doors  and  fronts  soaked  in 
preservative  if  you  wish. 

Green  Mountain  Silos  differ 
from  other  round  silos. 

Free  catalogue  gives  details. 

Post  card  will  bring  it. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.. 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SMALLEY 

SILO  FILLERS 


Gearless. 

Strength 


Immense  Feeding  Capacity,  with  the 
to  Support  It.  The  Only  Positive 
Force-Feed.  Most  Positive  Re¬ 
versible  Feed  Rolls. 

All  the  old  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  retained,  including 
Paddle-feed-rollers,  Safety- 
fly-wheel-and-pulley,  Re¬ 
versible  cutting-plate. 
Cutters,  Blowers, 
Carriers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  11,  CoblesklU,  N.Y. 


= PAPEC 


PN  EUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your  silo  in  less  time,  with  less 
power  and  with  less  trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  every  machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it. 
If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  PAPEC. 

Hend  today  for  catalog  yiviny  full  particulars. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY.  Box  10  Shortsville,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Suits  aggregating  $500,000  have  been 
brought  against  this  publisher  l  of  The 
ItLUAL  New-Youker],  and  it  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  promptly  accommodate  any  others 
who  are  looking  for  a  fight  if  they  seek  it 
by  the  same  methods  of  misrepresentation. 

E.  O.  LEWIS. 

The  above  threat  does  not  seem  to  be 
deserved  by  a  large  body  of  publishers, 
who  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  let 
Mr.  Lewis  go  right  on  collecting  money 
from  poor  people  after  the  Post  Office 
Department  had  accused  Mr.  Lewis  of 
getting  the  money  by  misrepresentation 
and  fraud.  Perhaps  some  of  the  larger 
ones  will  muster  up  courage  enough  to 
accept  the  challenge  now.  Numerous 
local  publishers  have  not  been  frightened 
by  the  threat,  and  have  told  the  truth 
about  Lewis.  It  would  seem  that  a  man 
with  so  much  money  to  fight  the  press 
of  the  whole  country,  ought  to  be  able 
to  scrape  up  enough  to  pay  back  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  years  after  it  is  due.  We 
yet  have  those  40-odd  claims'  for  collect¬ 
ing  against  him,  amounting  to  about 
$20,000.  Pay  these,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  your 
mighty  threats  will  then  sound  less  like 
buncombe. 

Will  you  look  up  the  financial  rating  of 
the  Levy  Dairy  Co.,  45  Forsyth  Street,  New 
York?  They  are  starting  ii  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  for  milk  at  Cato,  and  1  wish  to  know 
something  about  their  reliability  before  pa¬ 
tronizing  them.  producer. 

New  York. 

We  find  no  established  rating  for 
them,  and  they  have  not  responded  to 
our  request  for  a  statement  of  their 
financial  standing.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  think  producers  should  insist 
on  satisfactory  statement  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  their  milk  bills.  If  they 
were  asking  credit  of  business  houses 
they  would  have  to  do  this;  and  the 
sooner  farmers  get  to  doing  business 
like  other  business  men  the  better  it  will 
be  for  them. 

.T.  I*.  McKenna  of  Blacksburg,  Ya.,  con¬ 
tracted  a  Dill  of  $6  with  me  two  years  ago, 
and  paid  $3  on  it.  Now  lie  will  not  answer 
my  letters.  Can  you  collect  it? 

New  Jersey.  d.  c. 

We  have  not  yet  been  successful  with 
this  little  account.  The  papers  show 
that  the  indebtedness  was  contracted  in 
April,  1908.  In  the  following  August 
Mr.  McKenna  wrote  a  letter  of  apology 
and  inclosed  $3,  and  promised  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  near  future.  Now  after  two 
years  he  writes  us  that  the  goods  do 
not  suit  as  an  excuse.  If  he  made  the 
issue  that  he  was  unable  to  pay,  we 
would  go  no  further,  provided  it  seemed 
true ;  but  his  present  position  seems  to 
us  simply  an  excuse  for  evasion  of  the 
little  account. 

I  wish  to  thunk  you  for  collecting  $1.25 
from  New  York  and  Boston  Dispatch  Ex¬ 
po  ss  Co.  I  consider  The  It.  N.-Y.  the  best 
farm  paper  I  know.  To  my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  it  has  been  in  the  family  for  more 
than  30  years  and  think  it  grows  better 
every  year.  MBS.  e.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

We  really  had  a  long,  hard  fight  for 
tlfis  little  $1.25.  A  basket  of  peaches 
was  expressed  to  a  fair  for  exhibition. 
The  package  was  broken  into  and  part  of 
the  fruit  removed.  The  company  wanted 
to  pay  40  cents  for  the  part  removed. 
We  insisted  that  they  should  at  least 
pay  for  the  whole  package,  as  the  ship¬ 
per  at  that  lost  the  chances  of  a  prize 
award  at  the  fair.  We  finally  gave  the 
company  an  option  to  pay  for  the  fruit 
or  stand  a  suit.  They  finally  settled. 

I  am  enclosing  you  an  account  of  $15 
for  10  pounds  of  onion  seed  sold  to  Mr.  J. 
Earns,  Carey,  Ohio.  A  draft  for  it  was  re¬ 
tained  “no  attention.”  1  am  mailing  you 
an  account  of  $45  against  tire  same  man 
in  favor  of  another  grower  for  30  pounds 
of  onion  seed.  E.  v.  a. 

Ohio. 

Mr.  Karns  has  a  letter  head  which 
states  that  he  is  a  grower  and  shipper  of 
onions,  potatoes  and  apples  in  mixed  or 
car  lots.  He  acknowledged  that  at  least 
one  of  the  above  shipment  of  seeds  to 
him  was  first  class,  but  he  has  not  paid 
for  it,  though  he  received  it  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  We  have  appealed 
to  him  several  times  for  a  settlement  of 
the  account  but  get  no  reply  whatever. 
If  Mr.  Karns  has  any  neighbors  or  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  an  interest  in  his  repu- 
t-ition  they  could  do  him  a  service  by  re¬ 
minding  him  of  these  obligations. 

Referring  to  my  claim  against  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  No.  1-12756,  for 
damage  to  car  of  cabbage  to  Cleveland, 
O'lio.  I  have  received  payment  from  the 
railroad  company  for  this  claim.  Thanking 
you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter  and 
with  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

New  York.  F.  N.  G. 

This  claim  was  sent  us  in  April  last, 
but  the  shipment  was  made  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  claim  entered  by  the  shipper. 
The  car  of  cabbage  had  been  properly 
billed  to  the  shipper’s  own  order  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  a  draft  on  Wm.  Hoff¬ 
man  &  Co.  forwarded  through  the  bank 
with  bill  of  lading.  This  is  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  form  of  shipment  when  goods 
are  sold  c.  o.  d.  or  where  an  advance  is 


promised  on  consignment.  In  this  case 
the  railroad  allowed  Hoffman  &  Co.  to 
take  possession  of  the  car  without  paying 
the  draft  and  releasing  the  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  they  left  themselves 
clearly  liable,  and  there  was  no  question 
of  recovery,  if  properly  followed  up  and 
insisted  upon.  The  amount  of  the  claim 
was  $186.90. 


scheme  is  a  money  making  proposition 
of  the  promoters,  by  the  promoters, 
for  the  promoters. 

I  have  received  a  chock  from  Mr.  Lewis 
in  full  payment  for  my  U.  S.  Fibre  Cork 
Co.  stock.  I  have  been  at  him  now  every 
week  for  a  long  time,  so  I  suppose  he  got 
tired  of  me.  Please  let  me  know  what  I 
owe  you  ;  I  am  willing  to  pay  you  for  taking 
up  my  case.  v.  m. 

Connecticut. 


I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  so- 
called  Salvage  Security  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.  This  company  sends  out  very 
tonguey  and  unscrupulous  agents  who  call 
upon  business  and  professional  men,  asking 
the  privilege  of  collecting  the  most  difficult 
and  outlawed  accounts,  taking  your  list  of 
said  accounts  and  after  deliberating  over 
them  guaranteeing  to  collect  and  return  to 
tin*  owner  of  said  accounts  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  within  a  period  of  three 
years,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  owner 
of  said  accounts  pays  tin*  Salvage  Security 
Company  a  certain  amount  of  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  secure  the  service  of  Salvage  Se¬ 
curity  Company,  which  they  claim  is  of 
superior  value  on  account  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  making  difficult  col¬ 
lections,  and  if  they  fail  in  collecting  they 
not  only  return  to  the  owner  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  the  money  lie  had  paid  the  company, 
but  also  the  amount  guaranteed.  They 
have  party  sign  a  very  specious  contract 
embodying  the  above  statements,  pocket  the 
money  paid  them  by  the  contractor,  but  do 
not  make  good  in  any  way.  I  am  told  that 
several  thousand  dollars  were  taken  from 
tli is  town  in  this  way,  besides  nearly  $2.00 
from  me.  This  is  a  vile  swindle  that  ought 
to  lie  stopped  and  I  think  you  are  the  party 
to  do  it.  e.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

There  it  is  again.  Big  promises  of 
future  gain  in  exchange  for  present  cash. 
The  faker  never  runs  out  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  ;  and  as  long  as  the  cash  of  his  vic¬ 
tims  holds  out,  the  scheme  works  lovely 
— for  him. 

Last  November  I  sold  C.  J.  Kane,  who 
had  a  market  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  live 
barrels  fancy  cranberries  at  $7.50,  $37.50, 
on  30  days’  time.  Shortly  after  he  wrote 
me  that  the  cranberries  were  not  what  he 
ordered  and  he  did  not  want  them.  I  wrote 
him  to  put  them  in  a  room  without  heat 
and  1  wou'd  dispose  of  them  the  next  time 
1  came  i  ,  Springfield.  On  going  to  Spring- 
field  1  went  to  see  the  berries  and  found 
he  had  put  them  in  an  empty  store  next  to 
the  one  he  occupied.  The  store  was  very 
warm  from  steam  heat  and  windows  closed, 
but  he  said  they  had  been  open  all  the 
time,  and  had  only  been  closed  that  morn¬ 
ing.  On  opening  the  barrels  I  found 
that  the  berries  were  the  kind  I  sold  him. 
but  were  in  rather  poor  condition,  as  if 
they  had  been  barreled  up  a  long  time.  1 
asked  him  if  he  could  use  them  at  some 
price,  and  he  offered  to  take  them  at  $5.75 
per  barrel,  which  1  agreed  to.  I  was  in 
Springfield  again  December  11,  and  went 
to  see  Kane.  As  it  had  not  been  30  days 
I  did  not  ask  for  payment,  but  lie.  said  ho 
would  send  me  a  check  the  next  week; 
Kane  bought  two  barrel  more  of  another 
kind  of  .cranberries  at  $5.50  per  barrel,  and 
said  lie  would  send  check  for  both  at  the 
same  time  in  a  week  or  so.  He  did  not 
se«d  check,  and  after  waiting  a  short  time 
I  sent  a  statement  requesting  payment.  This 
was  later  returned  to  me  by  the  postmaster 
stating  they  could  not  find  party  addressed. 

1  went  to  'Springfield  soon  after,  but  could 
get  no  trace  of  him.  Not  long  ago  a  person 
1  had  sold  berries  to  wrote  me  that  he 
heard  that  Kane  had  gone  to  Albany  or 
Troy,  N.  Y.  I  addressed  a  return  envelope 
to  C.  .T.  Kane,  Market,  Albany,  N.  Y.  It 
has  not  come  back,  so  I  presume  he  has  a 
market  there.  Can  you  assist  me  in  any 
way  to  locate  him  in  Albany  and  to  col¬ 
lect  the  bill?  At  the  time  he  bought  tin- 
second  lot  In-  must  have  had  his  plans  all 
made  to  leave,  for  lie  was  only  there  about 
.  week  after.  The  total  bill  is  $39.75. 

Hollister,  Mass.  E.  a.  t. 

We  have  not  located  Mr.  Kane  in 
Albany;  but  we  have  written  him  there 
several  times  and  the  letters  have  been 
delivered  as  they  were  not  returned,  but 
be  makes  no  reply.  The  information  may 
be  useful  to  shippers  to  that  market,  and 
if  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  know 
his  street  address  we  would  like  to  have 
it.  We  think  that  we  could  then  con¬ 
vince  Mr.  Kane  that  it  would  be  good 
business  for  him  to  pay  this  account. 


We  want  to  give  Mr.  Lewis  credit 
for  every  payment  made  our  people  at 
our  insistence.  He  had  this  money  over 
six  years.  The  amount  was  $22.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  it  since  Septem¬ 
ber  last,  over  six  months.  It  comes  slow. 
We  yet  have  several  thousand  dollars 
to  collect  from  Lewis  for  our  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  let  him 
forget  it. 

About  10  weeks  ago  I  sent  10  cents  for 
a  trial  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  all  ’round  farm 
paper  I  have  seen.  The  farm  tonics  are 
instructive  and  I  find  the  advertisements 
reliable,  also  the  market  reports.  I  like 
your  style-  in  the  editorials;  the  Publisher's 
Desk  is  worth  many  times  the  subscriptioi 
price  to  any  man.  r.  d.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

At  times  it  would  seem  that  the  new 
members  of  the  Rural  family  are  the 
most  appreciative.  This  conies  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  suddenly  found  what 
they  wanted  but  did  not  previously 
known  tliat  it  existed.  It  is  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  a  new  discovery.  The  old  friends 
have  passed  the  stage  of  surprise,  but  are 
always  ready  when  the  time  comes  to  do 
their  share  of  the  work.  The  way  they 
put  it  up  to  Congressmen  and  Senators 
at  Washington  on  the  parcels  post,  on 
March  12,  started  things  going  pretty 
lively.  Some  of  the  new  members  took 
a  hand  in  this  work,  too.  Editors  and 
publishers  may  brag  and  bluster  to  their 
heart's  content,  but  they  are  powerless 
to  do  anything  except  speak  for  and  di¬ 
rect  the  force  of  a  large  body  of  men — 
subscribers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  able  to 
show  results  simply  because  more  than 
100  thousand  farmers  express  their  sen¬ 
timents  through  it  and  back  up  its  de¬ 
mands  whenever  occasion  requires. 

_  J.  J-  d. 

Wireworms. — We  never  had  them  in  any 
ground  except  sod.  I  plow  in  Fall  and  in 
Spring  harrow  early;  then  I  do  not  plant 
until  late,  so  that  the  ground  is  very 
warm,  and  t  lie  corn  comes  up  in  five  or 
six  days.  Then  I  plant  thick  and  use  100 
pounds  high-grade  fertilizer  to  acre.  The 
time  to  plant  corn  here  is  from  1st  of  May 
until  20th,  and  I  do  not  plant  until  the 
18th,  and  it  was  May  22nd  before  I  had 
done..  Before  I  had  possession  of  this  land 
there  were  places  that  the  wireworms  took 
every  plant.  They  have  done  no  damage 
to  me.  They  kill  a  few  plants,  but  bv 
planting  thick  I  always  have  enough,  anil 
by  late  planting  the  corn  grows  much 
faster  and  is  not  so  easily  killed. 

II.  It.  B. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  j 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  ; 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  few - 

WHITE  LEGHORN. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

BLACK  ORPINGTON. 

- Cockerels. 

UK  EH  ILL  FARM  I 

W,  H.  'I’M  ACM  EH 

For  real  bargains  in  voting  stock  and  yearlings  in 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  write 
tous.  Stock  bred  from  the  lincst,  under  the  best  of  j 
conditions:  large,  vigorous  and  pure  while.  Some 
promising  March  hatched  cockcreis  now  *1.00  each. 
Prices  of  other  stock  on  application.  Address  all 
communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mar.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


In  regard  to  St.  Cloud  Colony  and  lands, 
I  came  here  about  the  middle  of  November 
last.  The  land  in  St.  Cloud  Colony  is  just 
as  good  as  any  land  in  Florida,  1  believe, 
and  I  have  been  over  the  State  some  since 
I  came  here.  You  may  go  where  you  will 
and  you  will  find  some  that  are  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  situation  or  surroundings. 
We  have  people  here  from  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union,  and  some  from  Can¬ 
ada,  and  thev  will  all  nearly  to  a  man  say 
this  is  the  finest  climate  they  ever  lived  in. 
As  to  tilling  the  soil,  the  old  soldiers  did 
not  come  here  for  that.  You  ought  to  know 
that  we  are  beyond  doing  a  very  great 
amount  of  hard  work,  and  if  a  man  wants 
to  farm  and  work  he  would  better  not  enter 
the  Southern  States  at  all.  J.  h.  d. 

Florida. 

We  willingly  give  this  old  soldier  his 
say.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
boomers  of  the  St.  Cloud  colony  will 
get  little  comfort  from  it.  No  one  denies 
that  the  climate  in  that  section  of  Flor¬ 
ida  is  delightful  in  the  winter;  but  the 
claim  is  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  Summer 
and  that  during  the  Summer  season 
malaria  ensues  and  heat  drives  every  one 
out  of  it,  who  can  get  away.  The  old 
soldier  who  lias  means  enough  to  go 
there  for  the  Winter  and  live  without 
work,  and  go  somewhere  else  in  the 
Summer  may  not  mind  the  cash  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  promoters  of  this  land 
scheme ;  but  the  poor  veteran  who  is 
induced  to  go  there  under  the  repre¬ 
sentation  that  the  soil  and  the  climate 
makes  the  purchase  a  good  and  wise 
investment,  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
From  all  we  can  learn  the  St.  Cloud 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  ANI) 
YEARLINGS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  July  hatched  Shi  cents 

- -  -T  — — -  each.  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorns.  Flee  range  selected  stock.  Can 
furnish  in  any  number.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R. 
STONE,  Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburo-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


s,  c.  w,  leghorn 

breeding  stock  for  sale.  Also  yearling  8.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Low  prices  to  make  room  for  growingpullets 
8T.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 
RUNNER  DUCKS 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Fees,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

W.  P,  ROCK  YEARLINGSWrW 


stock. 


A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA,  PA. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  Reds^“f,S'„',re,i; 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

THfiRnilGHRRFn  SINGLE  comb  white  leghorn 
inunuuunDncu  yearling  hens  for  sale,  sloo. 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Elliott,  Fleminston,  N.  J. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

8BLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  anti  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  lor  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Bnldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  in  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  light  power  engines.  You’ll  lind  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  aftercareful  investigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly whee’,  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  i  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
eaveyou  money,  if  you  write  now  for  Free  Book- 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 


-  ,  r 


‘The 

MOST 
MONEY 

for  One  Dollar  !  f  been  secured  e,  Y 

Invested  to  Food  f  r'  j 

/H&agin  impartial  trial&£f  / 
from 

‘The  GUERNSEY  COW 

Her  Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the  Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

The  Guernsey  was  the  First  Breed  to  establish  an 
Advanced  Register  on  basis  of  Years  Records 
with  Public  Supervision. 

An  average  of  over  1000  official  year’s  records  show  . 

8000  lbs.  Milk  400  lbs.  Butter  Fat 

(Equivalent  to  460  lbs.  butter) 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT.  BUTTER  FAT  5.07 

Full  information  regarding  the  breed  by  writing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

WE  SHIP  ““APPROVAL 

•without  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRIDES  a  bicycle  or 

;  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coastor-Brako  roarwheols, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer.  ' 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C  80  CHICAGO 

I  PATENTS  FORTUNES 

RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 
New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  “Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  1>.  C. 

WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Rn  D  HODE  ISLAND  REDS,  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES. 

i  Ui  II  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  high  class  year* 
ling  breeders.  All  stock  on  approval.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  Box  153. 

Baroain  Day  At  Unnp’o  ‘  ‘Rrpfl  in  I  au”  R.C.Reds  at 
Crescent  Hill  Farm  nOIIB  b  DieUlOLdy  half  price. 

During  tlio  next  BO  days  will  sell  tint f  of  my  choicest  breeders  of 
1910  lit  just  hair  the  price  I  could  have  sold  them  two  months 
ago.  $15  tdrds  for  $7.50,  $10  birds  for  $5,  $5  birds  Tor  $2.50,  and 
$3  birds  for  $1.50. 

1>.  K,  110NK,  Crescent  Ilill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockeiels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


1'i  'ces  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
Julv  22  1910.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  hut 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton.  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  anil  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  01  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BOTTKK 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.., 

.  .28 

d 

2816 

JO-o  .33 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .25 

to 

.27 

28  .29 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .23 

@ 

.24 

24®  .27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .20 

to 

.27 

.28 'a  .30 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .23 

to 

.25 

.25®  .20 

Factory . 

.  .22 

to 

.23 

.24®  .25 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .20 

to 

.21 

M  ILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  ¥1.71  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  3)6  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.09® 

12 

CH  K.ESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .14 

to  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

to  .18 

.14© 

.16 

Skims . 

to  08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz... 

...  29 

to  .31 

.32® 

.30 

White,  good  to  choice.  .25 

to  28 

.26® 

.30 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

. 24 

@  .27 

.26 

.29 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .18 

@  .20 

.23® 

.24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

...  2.85 

to  3.10 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

....  2.25 

to  2.45 

Pea . 

to  2.45 

qt 

.15 

Ited  Kidney . . 

4.2a 

to  4.80 

White  Kidney . 

.  .  3. 00 

to  3.20 

Yellow  Eye . 

to  3.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice  . . . 

. . .  .23 

to  .24 

Common  to  Good . . . 

...  .20 

to  .22 

German.  New  Crop. 

...  .55 

®  .58 

Cl  HER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots; 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  to  .24 
Standard  Grade . 14  @  .16 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy .. .  .10  to  1194 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .00  @  .08 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .00 

Chops.  100  lbs .  2.00  to  2.30 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.25 

New.  bu . 50  to  .75 

Gooseberries,  qt . 07  to  .09 

Huckleberries,  qt.... . .  .07  to  -11 

Blackberries,  qt .  .04  @  .08 

Raspberries,  pint .  .03  ©  .07 

Cherries,  lb .  -05  .09 

Peaches.  8’n.,  crate...  .75  @  1.25 


Pears.  La  Conte,  bbl...  1.00  @  3.25 
Plums.  South’n,  crate..  .25  &  .40 
Muskmelons,  crate....  1.00  to  2.50 

Watermelons,  100 .  20.00  @40.00 

VEGETA  BLISS 


Potatoes. 

Southern,  bbl . 1.50  @  1-75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  new..  •  .50  to  1  -87 

Asparagus,  doz . 75  to  2.25 

Carrots,  bbl . 100  to  1.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte.  .50  to  .75 

Celery  doz . 10  ®  .40 

Corn.  .Jersey,  100 . 75  &  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 1-75  to  2.25 

Egg  Plants,  box . 75  &  2.25 

Lettuce.  bbl .  bkt . 25  &  .60 

Peas.  H  bbl.  bkt . 50  @  .90 

Peppers. 

Fla  Carrier . 75  to  1.50 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  bag  1.50  to  2.00 
Long  Island,  bbl....  2.50  to  3.25 

Jersey,  bu .  LOO  to  1.50 

String  Beans,  bu . 50  @1.00 

Squash,  new,  bbl . 76  to  1-25 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  1.50  to  2.50 
8’n.,  2U-qt.  carrier...  .50  to  1.50 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .00  to  1.00 
White,  bbl .  1  50  @  2.0U 


each 


.15 

.09®  .12 


.03®  .05 
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LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

.18  to  .21 

Fowls . 

.17  to  .19 

Boosters . . 

11  ®  .12 

Ducks . 

.12  to  .14 

Turkeys . 

.10  to  .14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Fey . 

.19  to  .20 

.22®  .24 

Common  to  Good _ 

.15  @  .17 

.18©  .20 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.22  @  .24 

.23®  .26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18  ®  .21 

.19®  22 

Common  Hun . 

.14  to  .16 

.16®  18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.26  to  .28 

Fowls . 

.14  to  .18 

18®  .21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18  to  19 

Squabs,  doz . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

6.20  to  8.00 

Bulls . ,  .. 

4.00  to  5.00 

Cows .  ... 

2.00  to  5.50 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

8.00  @11  00 

Culls .  . 

4.00  to)  6.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

3.00  to  4.50 

Lambs . 

5.50  to  7.00 

Hog, . 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1,  Notth’n 

Spring,  bu . 

1  32 

No.  2.  Ited . 

1.11 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.67  to)  .70 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.44  (a)  *50 

Rye . 

.70  d  SO 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  60  cents  to  $1.00 

per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 

22.50  to  23.50 

No.  2 . 

20  00  to  22.00 

No.  3 . 

18.60  to  19.50 

Clover  Mixed . 

12.00  to  19  1,0 

Clover .  . 

Wild  Hay . 

9.00  to  10.00 

Straw,  Rye . 

12.00  to  13. 0U 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

8.00  to  10.00 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 


sum  from  liis  pay.  lu  such  matters  it  is 
Imperative  that  you  protest  at  the  proper 
time,  otherwise  you  consent  to  the  service. 

Barbed  Wire  Injury. 

What  are  the  provisions  as  to  using  barb 
wire  on  a  division  fence?  B.  G. 

New  York. 

You  should  secure  the  written  consent  of 
your  adjoining  neighbor  or  use  four  strands 
with  a  wood  rail  over  it,  to  be  well  built 
and  maintained,  otherwise  you  will  be  liable 
for  any  injury  done  by  it.  The  former  law 
made  the  one  who  erected  such  a  fence 
liable  treble  for  any  injury  done. 

Right  of  Way. 

I  have  a  right  of  way  on  record  through 
the  meadow  of  a  neighbor.  The  party  sell¬ 
ing  the  farm  to  me  used  a  more  convenient 
way  which  my  neighbor  has  now  wired  up. 
There  were  verbal  contracts  as  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  way  between  my  neighbor  and 
the  former  owner.  p.  w. 

Vermont. 

If  the  record  shows  that  the  land  of 
your  neighbor  is  subject  to  tliis  right  of 
v.'jy  by  the  owners  of  your  land  you  have 
an  undisputed  right  to  use  it.  If  the  deed 
d  ;  not  set  forth  the  location  of  it  you 
nu.y  s  .ei  t  a  reasonable  place  to  cross,  if 
the  deeds  mention  the  meadow  then  you 
cannot  cross  through  another  lot.  If  your 
neighbor  disputes  your  right  you  can  get  a 
copy  of  his  deed  or  show  from  the  records 
that  you  have  this  right.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  law  does  not  favor  allowing  one 
person  to  use  the  property  of  another. 


ElGrCrB. 

Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  ns  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  yon 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN. 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

WHITE  and  SHOWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

147  Reade  Street.  Now  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


D  I.EA  SE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Rutter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  II.  WOOIMVAItb,  802  Urcennlrli  M„  N.  V. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  ^,7,'“ 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,  14  Mill  St..  Binghamton.  X.  Y. 


Mules  at  Private  Sale.  mules  on  hand,  consisting 

of  4-months-old  mule  colts,  yearling  mules,  2-year-ola 
mules  and  broke  mules  of  all  sizes  and  ages.  Farmers 
can  do  better  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Come  to  see  my  stock  and  be  convinced 
that  I  have  what  1  say.  They  arc  for  sale  at  niv  stables 
in  York,  Pa.  JOE.  KIN  OHS,  York.  Pu. 


enn  Q  A  I  T— The  plant  of  the  Moravia  Elgin 
rUn  uHLL  Creamery  Co.  at  Moravia.  N  Y.  A 
tine  location  and  a  good  business  for  l  ight  party. 
Moravia  Elgin  Creamery  Co.,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Eggs. — The  market  has  been  in  had  con¬ 
dition  on  account  of  the  amount  of  hcat- 
danmged  stock  in  the  receipts.  Some  im¬ 
provement  was  noted  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  however,  and  prices  have  got  on  a 
more  stable  basis. 

A  Stand-by. — On  the  south  side  of  Ann 
street,  New  York,  is  a  small  restaurant 
famous  for  sandwiches.  Many  men  who 
have  left  home  rather  early  stop  there  to 
get  a  bite  to  eat  and  a  little  coffee  or  tea, 
and  from  11.30  to  1.30  the  counters  are 
crowded  with  customers.  One  of  the  early 
morning  patrons  is  a  colored  man  who  has 
been  coming  there  practically  every  week 
day  for  over  30  years.  He  lias  been  work¬ 
ing  in  the  office  of  a  well  known  concern 
for  33  years.  He  is  not  a  fossil,  hut  is 
alive  and  wide  awake,  a  credit  to  his  own 
race,  or  any  other  race  for  that  matter. 
As  an  example  of  reliability  and  conserva¬ 
tism  the  writer  has  not  seen  his  equal. 

“A  False  Balance." — New  York  City 
has  a  new  ordinance  covering  short  weights 
and  measures,  with  fine  for  each  offence 
increased  to  $100.  The  Mayor  is  given 
power  to  appoint  additional  inspectors, 
bonded  for  $2,000  each,  and  remove  them 
at  his  pleasure.  A  good  many  will  hi-  re¬ 
quired  if  anything  like  a  thorough  job  is 
done.  This  new  law  appears  to  he  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  State  law  in  some  particu¬ 
lars,  the  latter  permitting  a  shortage  of 
seven  per  cent  on  small  fruit  packages, 
thus  saying  in  effect  that  a  quart  measure 
for  small  fruit  shall  contain  67.2  cubic 
inches,  hut  that  62.5  will  answer,  thus 
putting  a  premium  on  dishonesty.  It  has 
been  argued,  and  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  a  man  cannot  lawfully  be  made  to  sell 
produce  in  packages  of  any  special  size,  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  not  use  the  word  quart,  peek, 
bushel,  barrel,  etc. ;  that  if  he  calls  them 
packages  or  baskets  he  can  soil  produce 
in  any  sort  of  container  so  long  as  it  is 
sanitary.  \Ve  are  not  aware  that  this  point 
has  ever  been  definitely  settled  by  the 
courts,  and  doubt  whether  produce  dealers 
care  enough  about  it  to  make  a  test  ease. 
They  are  busy  men.  with  little  time  for 
hair-splitting  arguments,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  majority  of  them  would  be  glad 
to  have  uniform  packages  for  standard 
articles,  as  this  would  simplify  business. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  “short”  pack¬ 
age,  wherever  it  originates,  is  the  product 
of  a  dishonest  intent,  yet  close  observation 
shows  that  it  defeats  its  own  purpose  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  as  it  is  so  visibly 
short  that  the  buyer  pays  a  short  price  for 
it,  with  a  tendency  to  discount  it  more 
than  the  actual  shortage  warrants.  It  is 
nothing  unusual  for  a  ton  of  potatoes  or 
apples  In  scant  packages  to  sell  for  less 
than  they  would  have  brought  in  packages 
of  full  size.  w.  w.  h. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Sunday  Work. 

My  farm  hand  does  not  help  do  chores  on 
Sunday.  Can  I  deduct  any  nart  from  his 
monthly  pay?  It  is  the  custom  for  men 
to  do  such  work  on  Sundays. 

Michigan.  M.  T. 

In  the  absence  of  special  contract  a  hired 
man  is  obliged  to  help  do  the  necessary 
chores  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  such  as 
care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals.  If  he 
declines  to  do  it  you  have  cause  for  dis¬ 
charging  him  for  breach  of  contract  or  you 
may  enter  into  any  other  agreement  you 
wish.  But  as  you  have  kept  him  it  will  be 
inferred  that  his  work  was  satisfactory.  If 
you  ordered  him  to  do  certain  chores  on 
Sunday  or  suffer  a  reduction  in  his  wages 
you  would  be  in  a  position  to  deduct  a  small 


Trespass  Notices. 

I  wish  to  post  signboards  against  hunt¬ 
ing;  how  should  I  word  them? 

New  York.  w.  B. 

Any  person  who  intrudes  on  your  prom¬ 
ises  is  liable  for  trespass.  To  post  signs 
is  to  warn  the  public  that  you  wish  to 
keep  them  out.  Any  warning  is  sufficient. 
“Keep  Out,"  “No  trespassing  or  hunting 
anowcd,”  “No  trespassing  under  penalty  of 
the  law,”  "No  shooting  allowed.”  You  may 
bear  iu  mind  that  there  are  strict  laws 
against  shooting  of  song  birds  in  addition 
to  the  game  laws.  A  recent  law  also  re¬ 
quires  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  hunt 
shall  first  secure  a  license,  paying  the  fees 
for  it,  otherwise  he  subject  to  serious  pun¬ 
ishment.  This  brand  of  criminals  who  are 
destroying  our  feathered  friends  are  entitled 
to  small  consideration. 

Boundary  Lines. 

I  have  owned  my  farm  for  20  years,  and 
th<  present  division  fence  lias  been  located 
on  the  present  line  for  the  past  30  years. 
My  neighbor  states  that  this  fence  en¬ 
croaches  on  his  land,  and  that  I  must  erect 
a  new  fence  on  the  correct  line.  What  is 
the  law  as  to  this  matter?  a.  l. 

The  deeds  of  each  party  is  evidence  of 
title  and  describes  the  property  giving  the 
boundary.  It  may  hi-  necessary  for  you  to 
have  a  survey  made,  as  some  of  the  boun¬ 
daries  may  be  moved.  With  the  deed  and 
survey  each  may  know  what  property  he 
owns.  You  acquire  no  rights  by  erecting 
your  fence  on  the  lands  of  another. 


POSITION  with  modem  fruit  grower  desired  by 
young  man;  shortcourie  graduate:  understands 
pruning  ifes^raying.  "B."  care  Walirmann,  Mi.lville,  N.J. 


UU  A  |J  T  C IJ—  Experienced  dairy  in  an,  with  large 
T(HI1IL.U  family,  to  work  on  milk  and  fruit 
farm.  HALE  TENNANT.  Sodns,  Mich. 


I  SI-.I.L  KAKMS  IN  (M’F.VNA,  the  bent  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Fruit,  grain 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  I).  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


|Cf|  forme  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IJU  (  Cl  I  III  o  Delaware  Valley.  New-  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  (4.  Reeder,  Newtown,  I’a. 


GREAT  BARGAIH-Sr^^wVn'S,^ 

three  barns,  one  large  basement  barn  that  cost 
$2,500,  $2,000  worth  of  timber.  Will  include  thirteen 
cows  to  a  prompt  purchaser.  All  for  #0.1100,  $2,500 
cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioua  County ,  N.  Y. 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  01  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (1).  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J,  GRANT  MOHSK,  Hamilton,  N,  Y, 

Oil  cell  All  Uf  AilTCn — A  well  known  and  old 
OALCOlflHN  ??  A 11  I  CD  established  New  York 
City  house  denling  in  a  general  line  of  merchandise, 
wants  a  resident  county  salesman  to  represent  it  in  each 
county  in  the  Eastern  States;  bright  future  and  splendid 
opportunity  for  energetic  men  to  make  money :  write, 
giving  full  information  as  to  past  occupation,  age, 
length  of  time  you  have  lived  in  your  county,  if  you 
have  horse  and  buggy  and  give  three  references. 
Address  WHITE,  VAN  GLAITN  A  COMPANY  <  The  old¬ 
est  and  Most  Reliable  Mail  Order  House  i:i  America), 
37  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  position  by  competent  married  man,  one  child, 
as  mnnaeer  of  dairy  farm.  Stare  particular..  .Address 

FRARK  J.  GRIPP,  Wilmariliig  P.  0.,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 
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HUMOROUS 


“And  do  you  ever  think  what  you  arc 
going  to  do  when  you  are  a  great  big 
man?”  “N — no,  sir.”  *'Ah,  I  knew  it. 
Children  are  so  shiftless  these  times. 
And  why  don’t  you  give  it  any  thought?" 
“B — ‘because  I  am  a  little  girl,  sir.” — Tit- 
Bits. 

Nervous  Old  Lady  (in  railway  car¬ 
riage  :  “I  hope  the  gun  is  not  loaded, 
sir?”  Sportsman:  “I’m  afraid  it  is. 
However,  I  will  insert  this  cork  in  the 
muzzle.  There;  quite  safe  now.”  The 
nervous  old  lady  breathed  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief.— M.  A.  P. 

“Are  you  good  at  measurements?” 
asked  Paul.  “1  am  that !”  said  Pat 
quickly.  “Then  could  you  tell  me  how 
many  shirts  I  could  get  out  of  a  yard?” 
asked  Paul.  “Sure,”  said  Pat,  “that  de¬ 
pends  on  whose  yard  you  got  into !” — 
The  Melbourne  Australasian. 

“I  THOUGHT  I  should  laugh  out  loud,” 
said  a  rather  illiterate  old  lady  to  a 
friend,  “when  at  the  circus  recently  Mrs. 
Smith  called  an  animal  a  seraph.  Of 
course  she  meant  a  giraffe.  But  the  fun 
of  it  was  it  wasn’t  a  giraffe — it  was  a 
camomile  !” — Melbourne  Australasian. 

Mrs.  Jonings:  “It’s  raining,  John, 
and  Mrs.  Smithkins  wants  to  go  home. 
I  have  no  umbrella  to  lend  her  except 
my  new  $10  one.  Can’t  I  let  her  have 
yours?”  Jonings:  “I  should  say  not! 
Why,  the  only  umbrella  I’ve  got  has  her 
husband’s  name  on  the  handle.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

“Did  you  hear  what  happened  at  Bag- 
ley’s  to-day?”  “No;  what  was  it?”  “He 
took  down  an  old  pistol  he  had  had 
about  the  house  for  years,  and  playfully 
snapped  the  trigger  at  his  wife,  think¬ 
ing  it  wasn’t  loaded.”  “Good  heavens !” 
“Well,  it  wasn’t.” — Baltimore  American. 

When  a  butcher  answered  the  bell  of 
his  telephone  instrument  one  day  the 
shrill  voice  of  a  little  girl  greeted  his 
ears.  “Hello!  Is  that  Mr.  Wilson?” 
“Yes,”  he  answered  kindly.  “Well,  can 
you  tell  us  where  grandpa’s  liver  is? 
We’ve  got  to  put  a  hot  flannel  on  it,  and. 
we  can’t  find  it!” — London  Telegraph. 

Flushed  and  breathless,  the  well- 
dressed  young  man  picked  up  the  hat 
he  had  been  chasing  down  the  street, 
and  leaned  against  a  lamp-post  to  rest. 
Another,  also  breathing  heavily,  came 
running  up,  and  took  the  hat  out  of  his 
hand.  “I’m  much  obliged,”  he  said. 
“For  fahat?”  “This  is  my  hat.”  “Where 
is  mine,  then?”  “Hanging  behind  you  at 
the  end  of  a  string.” — Melbourne  Aus¬ 
tralasian. 

A  Pennsylvania  professor  went  to 
one  of  the  Southern  States  to  observe  a 
solaneclipse.  The  da}’  before  the  event,  he 
said  to  an  old  colored  man,  “Tom,  if 
you  will  watch  your  chickens  to-morrow 
morning  you’ll  find  that  they’ll  all  go  to 
loost  at  fl  o’clock.”  loin  was,  of  cour.-e, 
sceptical ;  but  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
heavens  were  darkened,  and  the  chickens 
retired  to  roost.  At  this  the  man’s 
amazement  showed  no  bounds.  “Per- 
fe.'Ser,”  said  he,  “how  long  ago  did  you 
know  dem  chickens  would  go  to  roost?” 
“About  a  year  ago,”  said  the  professor 
smilingly.  “Well,  ef  dat  don’t  beat  all!” 
was  the  man’s  comment.  “Perfesser,  a 
year  ago  dem  chicken^  wa’n’t  even  hatch¬ 
ed.” — Credit  Lost. 


The  25-horsepower  Over¬ 
land  as  shown  in  picture 
costs  $1,000.  The  wheel 
base  is  102  inches.  Same 
car  with  single  rumble  seat 
costs  $1,050;  with  double 
rumble  seat,  $1,075;  with 
complete  toy  tonneau, 
$1,100. 


The  Most  Popular  Car 
In  the  World 

Over  20,000  people  will  this  year  buy  Overlands— the  simple,  trouble- 
proof,  economical  cars— the  best  value  ever  given. 

The  Greatest  Value 


There  are  many  able. men  making  automobiles,  and 
there  are  many  kinds  of  pretty  good  cars. 

But  one  of  these  cars  the  Overland — has  come  to  lead 
all  the  rest.  In  but  little  more  than  two  years- -in  spite 
of  all  competition — it  has  become  the  most  popular  car 
in  existence. 

Such  a  ear,  as  you  know,  must  be  a  remarkable  car. 
It  is  a  car  which  you  should  investigate 

Simple  —Economical 

The  Overland  has  fewer  parts  than  any  other  automo¬ 
bile.  Many  experts  have  worked  on  it  to  remove  the 
complexities — to  make  the  car  trouble-proof. 

Wherever  possible,  they  made  one  part  to  take  the 
place  of  many.  They  have  made  a  car  which  almost  cares 
for  itself.  .Many  a  man  has  run  it  thousands  of  miles 
without  even  cleaning  a  spark  plug. 

They  devised  the  pedal  control.  One  goes  forward  or 
backward,  fast  or  slow,  by  simply  pushing  pedals.  It  is 
so  simple,  so  natural  that  a  child  can  master  the  car  in 
ten  minutes.  A  young  woman  is  now  driving  one  of 
these  cars  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

They  have  made  a  car  which  always  keeps  going,  re¬ 
gardless  of  roads  or  weather.  A  ear  which  lias  run  28 
miles  on  one  gallon  of'  gasoline.  A  car  which  has  been 
operated  over  thousands  of  miles  at  a  cost  of  %  cent  per 
mile. 

Some  of  Its  Users 

Overlands  have  been  in  use  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
U.  S.  Mail  service.  Their  daily  trips  are  from  60  to  75 
miles.  These  care  have  never  missed  a  trip — never  delayed 
the  mails  for  a  moment.  Yet  at  times  they  have  run  when 
the  snow  was  so  deep  that  all  other  traffic  was  stopped. 

Numerous  large  concerns  are  supplying  Overlands  to 
their  country  salesmen.  Among  them  are  the  J.  1.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.  and  the  Altman  &  Taylor  Ma¬ 
chine  Co. 

One  ranch  in  Texas  has  lately  bought  15  Overlands  for 
the  use  of  their  cowboys.  It  is  found  that  15  men  in 
Overlands  can  do  more  than  50  men  on  horses. 

The  Overland  is  selected  for  all  of  these  uses  because 
any  man  can  always  keep  it  going. 
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No  other  maker  begins  to  give  what  the  Overland 
gives  for  the  money.  One  reason  is  our  enormous  pro¬ 
duction.  We  often  turn  out  140  ears  per  day. 

Another  reason  is  our  extensive  use  of  modern  auto¬ 
matic  machinery.  Over  $3,000,000  has  been  invested  to 
make  Overland  cars  economically. 

Every  part,  by  some  special  machine,  is  made  in  the 
most  economical  way.  Many  are  made  at  a  tenth  of  the 
usual  cost.  Yet  they  are  made  with  exactness  such  as 
hand  work  never  gives. 

In  these  ways  and  others  we  have  cut  the  cost  of 
Overlands  20  per  cent  within  the  past  year  alone. 

Note  the  Result 

We  are  now  selling  a  2>-horse power  Overland  for  $1,000. 
The  wheel  base  is  102  inches,  the  power  is  sufficient  for 
any  road  or  hill,  the  possible  speed  is  50  miles  an  hour. 

We  are  selling  a  40-horsepower  Overland,  with  single 
rumble  seat,  for  $1,250.  The  wheel  base  is  112  inches. 
Other  styles  for  $1,275,  $1,400  and  $1,500. 

There  are  thousands  of  men— some  of  them  right  around 
you — who  know  that  the  Overland  is  the  most  desirable 
ear  that  was  ever  created.  If  you  will  send  us  thiscoupon 
we  will  tell  you  all  of  the  reasons,  and  send  pictures  of 
all  of  the  cars.  Send  it  now,  before  yoti  forget  it. 

We  have  dealers  in  800  towns. 


The  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 

Please  send  me  the  catalog  free. 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crops.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  WANT  MY  SCALE  ON  EVERY  FARM. 


I  will  send  to  the  farmer  who  knows  the  profit  in  buying, 
feeding  by  weight,  one  of  my  steel  frame  Pitless  Farm  Scales 
have  just  patented, at  the  Introductory  Price  and  Entirely  on 
This  5  ton  scale  has  new  compound  beam  and  beam  box,  free, 
the  first  man  to  offer  a  reliable  high  grade  scale  at  a  fair  price  I 
every  American  farmer  is  under 
to  me,  because  my  fight  against 
the  trust  put  the  price  of  a  first 
class  scale  within  his  reacli.Only 
the  First  Man  who  writes  gets 
the  Introductory  Price.  Will 
you  be  the  man  7  If  SO,  my  written  warrant  to  yon  la 
that  If  you  will  put  up  my  drain  a*  illrnrfnd,  anil  If  not  ns  represented, 

I  will  take  It  away  anil  pay  you  Tor  platform  or  foundation  not  usuldc  In  some  oilier  make  of  scale. 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight,”  423  Lee  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


selling  and 
which  I 
A  p  proval. 

As  I  was 
believe  that 
obligations 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

ToMh  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
Bow  to  avoid  trouble  nnd  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Ss'nple  dolor  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  MOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Your  Own  Threshing! 

m  (Vi  Iffft/f  ®  You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 

in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 


ELLIS 

CHAMPION 

THRESHERS 


conveni¬ 
ent  time 


are  equnlly  well  suited  to  throshennen 
and  gTain  growers  desirous  of  doinff  tliolr 
own  work.  Herewith  is  showji  |?ltl*  Clium- 
plon  No.  2  complete  with  stacker,  taiiinprs 
elevator  and  errain  baprerer;  opentted  by  (rasolfne, 

Ktc/rm  or  trea/1  power.  No  elDcrcintf  of  jftraw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  dtfTerent-niwbt  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power, 1  circular 
ami  d race  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Send 
for  catalog1  pivinur  full  Information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


Pottfttown ,  Pa. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

1  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Deni.  0-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 

■ffERE/r/S — 

IMPROVED  CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

Tho  most  wonderful  farm  tool  over  Invented 
Two  harrows  in  one.  '1  brows  tho  dirt  out.  then 
In,  leaving  tho  land  level  and  true. 
ti  A  labor  saver,  a  time  saver.  Needs 

iLj  no  Tongue  Truck.  Jointed  Pole. 
Bowaro  of  Imitations  anil  In¬ 
fringements.  Send  today  for 
PRF.K  Bookle  t. 

CUTAWAY  "ARROW  CO. 

83!)  Main  8t., 

.  liiggaiiuin,  (Joan. 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  OpeningSilo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most  pit 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to  |jjjf 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 


most  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and 

Cr ! 

tell  us  size  of  silo  you  want.  We 

JR 

also  make  Silo  Pilling  Machinery. 

M 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

vSp 

1  BOX  |  I,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

Vol.  LXIX.  No.  4058  NEW  YORK.,  AUGUST  6,  1910.  weekly,  $1.00  per  year. 


FARM  DITCHING  BY  MACHINERY. 
A  New  Business  for  Farmers. 


APPEARANCE  OF  A  FIELD  DITCHED  BY  MACHINERY.  Fig.  326 


us  waiting  before  we  could  prepare  it  for  crops. 

About  five  years  ago  we  began  laying  mains  through 
the  hollows  and  connecting  to  these  parallel  laterals 

The  question  of  how  much  land  a  person  should  every  30  feet.  We  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  in  order  to  make  it  profitable  to  own  a  ditching  put  in  500  rods  each  season,  but  were  unable  to  ac- 
machinc  will  depend  upon 
several  conditions;  how 
much  of  the  land  would 
require  under-draining ; 
for  what  kind  of  agricul¬ 
ture  it  is  to  be  used ;  the 
condition  of  the  soil  and 
whether  the  owner  is 
capable  himself,  or  has 
help  which  is  capable  of 
handling  the  machine.  In 
order  to  write  a  compre¬ 
hensive  article  it  seems 
that  the  conditions  which 
have  led  up  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  my  machine 
might  possibly  illustrate 
this  matter  better  than 
anything  else.  My  father, 
who  is  the  old  gentleman 
holding*the  tile  hook,  as 
shown  in  the  picture, 

Fig.  327,  bought  the  farm 
on  which  we  are  living 
43  years  ago.  Soon  after 
he  ditched  what,  at  that 
time,  were  the  wet  parts 
of  the  farm,  hiring  the 
labor  done  by  profession¬ 
al  ditchers  and  using 
ditching  plow,  running 
the  lines  here  and  there 
across  the  low  part  of  the 
fields.  Following  this, 
spurs  have  been  run  out 
as  seemed  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time. 

The  line  carried  on  at 
that  time  was  general 
farming,  during  which 
period  the  land  was  de¬ 
voted  to  grass  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  time. 

About  20  years  ago  I 
began  to  carry  on  the 
farm  operations  in  part¬ 
nership  with  my  father, 
and  we  began  raising 
more  fruit  and  cultivated 
crops.  The  land  did  not 
prove  to  be  well  enough 
drained  to  get  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  many  seasons, 
when  conditions  were  un¬ 
favorable  (the  most  un¬ 
favorable  being  the  wet 
Spring  followed  by  the 
dry  Summer),  we  would 
lose  not  only  our  labor 
but  heavy  applications  of 
fertilizers  which  we  were 
using.  After  making  con¬ 
siderable  study  of  the 
drainage  question,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  a  more 

thorough  system  of  drainage,  not  confining  ourselves 
to  the  lower  ground  but  running  the  ditches  parallel, 
thereby  making  a  complete  system.  We  found  that  in 
the  case  where  we  under-drained  the  wetter  places 
these  would  become  the  drier,  and  those  which  had 
been  dry  before  would  be  the  ones  which  would  keep 


THE  TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE  AT  WORK.  Fig 


complish  so  much.  About  two  years  ago  I  saw  a 
description  of  the  ditching  machine  here  pictured, 
Fig.  327,  and  immediately  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  manufacturers,  and  finally  bought  a  machine, 
under  the  condition  that  they  should  send  a  man  who 
would  unload  the  machine  and  operate  it  for  one 


week;  if  the  machine  proved  satisfactory,  I  should 
accept  it.  The  cost  of  this  machine  was  $1200  and 
freight.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  machine,  and  have 
never  been  sorry  that  I  made  the  purchase. 

We  began  operations  about  November  20,  1908,  and 

since  that  time  have  put 
in  over  2,000  rods  of 
ditching  on  our  own  land 
without  hiring  much  ad¬ 
ditional  labor.  The  ditches 
are  dug  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  can  be  dug  by 
hand,  unless  the  hand 
digging  is  done  by  line 
and  a  great  deal  of  care 
used  in  the  smoothing. 
In  the  operation  of  the 
machine  a  man  is  re¬ 
quired  who  understands 
handling  a  steam  engine, 
and  is  a  good  all-round 
man  with  machinery.  The 
machine  digs  the  ditch 
complete  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  digging  from  the 
shoalest  desired  to  four 
feet  six  inches  in  depth, 
and  a  perfect  grade  can 
be  carried  regardless  of 
the  surface  of  the  land, 
but  within  the  limits 
from  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  four  feet  six 
inches.  This  is  done  by* 
setting  a  line  of  targets, 
and  keeping  the  digging 
part  of  the  machine  ad¬ 
justed  to  this  line  of 
targets. 

The  land  upon  which 
this  machine  may  be  op¬ 
erated  is  any  ground 
upon  which  there  is.  suffi¬ 
cient  firmness  to  carry 
the  machine  and  main¬ 
tain  traction  power,  the 
same  as  with  any  trac¬ 
tion  engine.  The  soil  may 
be  dug  from  quite  a  wet 
soil  underneath  to  the 

driest  and  hardest  pos¬ 
sible  condition  that  clay 
soil  attains.  We  have  dug 
through  springs  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  planks  to  carry 
the  machine,  bringing  up 
water  and  mud  in  bucket¬ 
fuls,  and  from  that  to 

clay  soil  which  was  so 

dry  and  hard  that  it 

would  break  into  small 
fine  cubes.  In  quicksand 
it  is  necessary,  some¬ 
times,  to  put  on  shields 
to  hold  the  banks  up,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  tiles  may 
be  laid  and  blinded  as  the 
machine  passes  along. 

As  to  the  operation  of 

od  it  , 

the  machine  in  lands  cov¬ 
ered  with  rocks  and  bowlders,  the  method  used 
would  be  very  similar  to  that  in  hand  digging.  Un¬ 
less  the  ground  is  very  hard  and  dry  the  rocks,  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  the  size  of  a  man’s  head  and  sometimes 
larger,  can  be  removed  by  a  skillful  operator  without 
serious  damage  to  the  machine;  but  in  case  a  large 
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rock  is  encountered  the  digger  may  be  lifted  by  mak¬ 
ing  shifts  of  the  gears  and  run  ahead  in  less  than  a 
minute.  In  such  cases,  the  stone  may  be  broken  by  a 
large  stone-breaking  hammer,  or  as  1  usually  do  with 
dynamite.  Of  course,  the  more  obstacles  a  man  has 
to  contend  with  the  slower  and  more  expensive  the 
work,  which  of  course  is  true  when  ditching  by  hand 
as  well  as  machine.  In  case  a  man  had  much  stony 
ground  to  ditch,  I  think  I  would  ad’,  ise  the  purchase 
of  an  all-steel  machine,  but  in  my  land,  where  we 
very  seldom  encounter  large  stones,  I  find  that  the 
11x4)4  machine  answers  the  purpose.  This  machine 
will,  as  stated  above,  dig  a  ditch  4*4  feet  deep,  and 
will  take  a  tile  up  to  10-inch  without  collars,  or  will 
take  an  eight-inch  sewer  pipe  with  collars.  On  land 
free  from  stone,  digging  three  feet  deep,  in  sand  or  in 
reasonably  dry  clay,  the  machine  will  run  from  three 
to  four  feet  per  minute.  In  our  case  we  have  about 
100  acres  of  tillable  land,  which  we  are  developing 
for  intensive  fruit  and  truck  farming  and  I  think  any 
person  having  100  acres  of  land,  which  requires  drain¬ 
ing,  if  he  has  or  can  get  the  capital,  would  better  buy 
a  machine  than  to  depend  upon  hand  labor  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  has  to  drain  are  reasonably 
favorable. 

In  this  field,  as  shown  in  Fig.  320,  my  son  and  my¬ 
self  did  the  ditching,  laid  the  tile  and  blinding  at  the 
rate  of  about  65  rods  per  day,  three  feet  deep,  making 
the  connections  to  the  main,  which  we  always  do  with 
concrete,  he  running  the  machine  part  of  the  time,  I 
laying  the  tile,  and  part  of  the  time  I  ran  the  machine 
and  he  laid  the  tile.  Before  planting  corn,  we  ditched 
seven  acres  completely,  30  feet  apart  and  three  feet 
deep,  in  land  having  tenacious  clay  subsoil.  The 
only  way  I  could  have  completed  this  without  the 
machine  would  have  been  to  have  had  a  gang  of  Ital¬ 
ians,  with  all  the  difficulties  arising  with  them.  The 
machine  only  burns'  about  400  pounds  of  engine  coal 
per  day.  This  with  the  expense  of  oil,  10  or  15  cents, 
and  some  slight  breakage,  constitutes  the  expense. 
We  are  enabled,  by  having  the  machine,  to  put  in  a 
ditch  at  any  time  desired,  without  waiting  for  help  or 
keeping  a  ditch  open  for  any  length  of  time.  There¬ 
fore,  if  there  comes  a  day  that  we  are  able  to  work  at 
the  ditch  we  can  complete  75  to  100  rods,  and  by  do¬ 
ing  so  we  accomplish  quite  an  amount  during  the 
year.  If  two  run  the  machine,  one  firing,  keeping 

water  in  the  boiler,  etc.,  about  100  rods  can  be  dug 
•  .  •  * 
per  day  m  good  digging. 

As  to  the  tile,  I  use  Ohio  tile  which  costs  me  (at 
Rochester  rate  points)  by  the  carload  one  the  basis  of 
$15.10  delivered  for  three-inch  one  foot  long,  other 
sizes  at  proportionate  prices.  In  laying  the  tile  we  use 
a  hook  working  from  the  surface,  then  placing  the 
blinding,  about  one  foot  deep  of  fine  dirt,  above  the 
tile.  The  remainder  we  fill  by  scraping  in  with  a  road 
machine.  I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  I  do  not 
believe  any  man  can  afford  to  farm  land  which  is  not 
thoroughly  under-drained,  either  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially,  if  the  line  of  farming  is  anything  but  pasture 
and  grass  lands,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  pay  to  do 
a  good  thorough  job  even  then.  We  have  applications 
for  work  enough  to  keep  several  machines  running  if 
we  had  time  to  do  the  work.  We  do  a  little  for  our 
neighbors  when  convenient.  In  conversation  with 
T.  E.  Martin,  a  short  time  ago,  he  said  to  me :  “White, 
there  ought  to  be  one  of  those  machines  operating  in 
every  three  miles  square  all  over  western  New  York.” 
I  paid  full  price  for  my  machine  and  all  extras,  and 
therefore  my  statements  are  absolutely  unbiased. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  white. 


HUNTING  A  FARM;  CREAM  ROBBERS. 

On  page  091  J.  S.  writes  on  “The  Fee  for  Selling 
Farms,”  and  you  ask  for  the  “customary  rate”  on 
farm  property.  The  customary  rate  charged  here  by 
the  middlemen  and  jobbers  of  the  farm  real  estate 
business  is  five  per  cent  on  the  first  $2,000  and  2)4  per 
cent  on  all  over  that.  Some  charge  more  and  a  few 
charge  less,  but  that  I  believe  is  the  prevailing  rate 
for  this  section.  You  see  I  class  them  as  middlemen 
and  jobbers.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  the  only  place 
that  I  have  found  to  put  them  that  they  will  fit  all 
around.  Real  estate  dealers  at  times  and  in  their 
proper  place  are  undoubtedly  a  necessity,  but  I  think 
the  bulk  of  them  could  well  be  classified  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil.  Take  the  money  that  a  real  estate  dealer 
would  demand  for  supplying  you  with  the  place  he 
makes  you  think  you  want,  and  take  a  trip  into  the 
section  you  wish  to  locate  in — be  sure  to  take  the  fam¬ 
ily  along,  too,  because  you’ll  have  plenty  of  money; 
look  the  country  over  thoroughly,  ask  questions,  and 
then  if  you  find  a  place  that  suits  you,  ask  the  owner 
if  he  wants  to  sell.  If  he  does  you  will  usually  find 
that  his  price  is  reasonable,  and  not  padded  with  deal¬ 
ers’  commissions  which  are  usually  added  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  land.  After  you  have  made  your  pur¬ 
chase  figure  up  the  expenses  of  the  trip ;  see  how  it 
compares  with  what  the  real  estate  dealer  would  have 
got,  and  then  just  lay  down  your  paper  and  pencil 
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and  see  if  you  can  put  any  price  on  your  vacation  and 
trip,  and  the  satisfaction  you  will  get  out  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  a  place  picked  out  by  yourself  and  fam¬ 
ily  and  bought  from  the  man  who  worked  it  before 
you. 

1  was  born  on  the  place  here  where  I  still  live,  and 
never  bought  or  sold  a  place  in  my  life,  but  if  we  ever 
did  decide  to  sell  I  am  sure  that  we  would  make  the 
person  who  bought  a  better  price  than  he  could  get  if 
we  should  put  it  in  a  real  estate  dealer’s  hands. 

Right  here  I  am  tempted  to  stop  for  fear  you  will 
think  I  am  trying  to  attract  attention  this  State  or 
section,  of  which  you  must  know  I  am  proud.  But  I 
am  going  to  make  a  new  start  because  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  M.  C.  Hall’s  article  entitled  “Cream¬ 
ery  a  Secret  Society.”  I  read  that  article  twice,  and 
then  looked  at  the  top  of  the  nage  to  be  sure  I  had 
The  R.  N.-Y.  before  I  would  believe  it.  It  is  on  page 
700.  Yes,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hall  that  the  farmers  of 
his  section  will  have  to  “wake  up”  before  they  can 
“ride  in  automobiles.”  What  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out  is  how  he  got  money  enough  out  of  his  milk,  over 
feed  bills,  to  buy  a  wagon  to  haul  his  milk  on.  Our 
worst  trouble  out  here  is  to  get  rid  of  the  men  who 
come  around  every  so  often  and  try  to  show  us  how 
much  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  ship  to  the  creamery 
they  represent.  The  creamery  we  ship  to  pays  twice 
a  month,  on  the  twentieth  and  fifth,  and  will  give 
weights,  prices  or  tests  at  any  time.  Here  are  a  few 
things  that  creameries  out  here  will  do  to  get  your 
cream :  Send  check  for  every  can  if  it  isn't  more 

than  a  gallon,  furnish  cans,  pay  transportation  charges, 
buy  cows  and  take  it  out  in  cream,  furnish  separator 
and  other  necessary  things  in  same  way,  come  and 
get  the  cream,  weigh  and  test  before  your  eyes,  keep 
you  posted  daily  as  to  the  market,  buy  and  sell  herd 
bulls  for  their  patrons,  and  I  have  even  heard  of  them 
buying  the  farm  for  a  patron  to  start  in  with.  That 
sounds  like  about  everything,  doesn't  it?  But  it  isn’t. 
They  won’t  do  the  milking.  The  above  may  sound 
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great  at  first  reading,  but  read  it  again  and  you  will 
see  that  what  the  creamery  man  will  do  is  not  more 
than  what  he  should  do.  Accommodation  and  just 
treatment  add  a  great  deal  to  the  cream  check.  We 
are  now  getting  30  cents  for  cream,  not  getting  rich, 
but  we  are  on  good  terms  with  the  creamery  men. 
Just  tell  Mr.  Hall  that  the  man  who  owns  and  milks 
the  cows  should  at  least  teach  the  creamery  man  his 
attitude  toward  the  dairyman  if  he  doesn’t  set  the 
price.  I  don’t  want  to  advise  anyone  to  strike,  but  if 
I  was  in  Mr.  Hall’s  place  and  couldn’t  find  a  remedy, 
I  believe  I  would  be  tempted  to  look  for  a  way  out  if  it 
had  to  be  feeding  whole  milk  to  the  hogs  to  get  the 
“carload”  of  fat  ones.  chas.  h.  hays. 

Oregon.  _____________ 

THE  POWER  OF  SPEAKER  CANNON, 

Will  you  give  the  powers  of  “Uncle  Joe”  Cannon,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House?  Few  people  of  the  rural  districts 
have  any  idea,  and  no  class  of  people  are  more  in  need 
ot  such  information.  P.  G.  F. 

New  York. 

Joseph  G.  Cannon  has  been  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  District  for  18  terms.  He 
has  had  two  periods  of  nine  consecutive  terms.  He 
failed  of  re-election  for  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 
He  has  thus  been  almost  40  years  in  the  House,  and  is 
now  serving  his  fourth  term  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  power  of  “Uncle  Joe”  comes  from  the  rules  of 
the  House,  which  are  almost  the  same  as  first  adopted 
under  the  Speakership  of  Thomas  B.  Reed.  Each  Con¬ 
gress  adopts  its  rules,  but  no  important  changes  have 
been  made  until  recently,  and  the  Reed  rules  have 
been  in  force  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
regimes.  Under  these  rules  the  Speaker  appoints  all 
committees,  designating  the  chairman  and  ranking 
members  of  these  committees.  In  the  House  there 
are  50  standing  committees.  They  number  variously 
from  three  members  as  on  the  Printing  Committee  to 
18  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
dominant  party  has  the  chairmanships  and  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  committee.  Some  members 
are  only  placed  on  one  committee  when  much  work 
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is  required  of  that  committee.  For  example,  Mr. 
Payne  is  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  which 
brought  in  the  tariff  bill,  and  he  has  no  other  committee 
assignment.  Some  members  are  placed  in  two  or  three 
committees.  Some  committees  are  considered  very 
important  ones,  as  for  example  the  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Judiciary,  and  several  others.  A  member  when 
coming  to  Congress  for  the  first  term  is  placed  well 
down  or  at  the  foot  of  the  list  on  minor  committees, 
and  is  “advanced”  by  the  Speaker  in  each  succeeding 
Congress.  Some  are  called  minor  committees,  for 
example  that  on  acoustics,  where  members  are 
“buried”  when  they  rebel.  It  is  this  power  of  the 
Speaker  to  control  the  committees  that  gives  the 
Speaker  almost  absolute  control  of  legislation.  Mem¬ 
bers  naturally  desire  important  and  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  committee  assignments,  for  it  is  in  committee 
where  the  real  work  of  Congress  is  done.  K  a  mem¬ 
ber  fails  to  get  good  committee  assignments  he  has 
little  to  do  in  legislation,  and  he  cannot  make  his  mark 
in  the  matter  of  getting  “things”  for  his  constituents, 
such  as  government  buildings  for  his  district. 

The  Speaker  appointed  himself  chairman  of  the  most 
important  committee,  that  on  Rules.  He  appointed  his 
two  most  trusted  lieutenants,  Dalzell  and  Smith,  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  the  minority  leader,  Clark,  and  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  Fitzgerald,  to  make  up  the  Rules  Committee. 
As  chairman  he  was  in  absolute  control  of  legislation, 
as  the  Rules  Committee  has  control  of  the  calendar, 
and  no  bill  could  come  before  Congress  except  by  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  members  were  compelled 
to  “see”  the  Speaker  in  person  to  get  his  “consent.” 
He  thus  dictated  absolutely,  and  was  as  effective  in 
his  control  as  any  Czar  of  Russia,  thus  earning  the 
title  of  Czar,  as  did  Speaker  Tom  Reed. 

Speaker  Cannon  was  removed  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  in  a  remarkable  three-day  continuous  session 
last  Spring,  in  which  a  combination  of  “Insurgents” 
and  Democrats  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Rules 
Committee  should  be  elected  in  caucus,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  choosing  six  and  the  Democrats  four  members, 
making  10  in  all.  The  Insurgents  were  not  allowed 
representation  on  the  committee,  and  they  intend  to 
take  away  from  the  Speaker  the  appointment  of  the 
standing  committees.  Fie  has  lost  but  little  of  his 
power,  but  the  proposed  action  will  finish  the  work  be¬ 
gun.  There  is  no  question  that  the  House  has  not 
been  a  representative  body  for  many  years,  and  will 
not  be  till  the  Speaker  is  simply  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  House.  It  is  possible  for  special  interests  to 
secure  legislation  when  one  man  controls.  It  is  not  so 
easy  a  matter  when  every  member  is  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  to  do  as  he  feels  his  duty  in  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation.  There  is  no  question  about  the  way  Speaker 
Cannon  has  used  his  power.  Members  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  important  committees  when  they  have 
opposed  the  Speaker,  as  instanced  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  Representative  Fowler  of  New  Jersey.  The 
“faithful”  have  been  rewarded  as  well  as  the  “unfaith¬ 
ful”  punished.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  Speaker  to 
rule  with  an  iron  hand.  Our  House  of  Representatives 
was  modeled  after  the  House  of  Commons  of  England. 
Their  Speaker  is  not  a  party  man,  being  elected  with¬ 
out  opposition.  He  presides  over  the  sessions  of  the 
Commons  and  has  no  vote.  He  is  the  “speaker”  or 
“mouthpiece”  of  the  Commons.  Here  the  Speaker  has 
come,  to  be  a  dictator  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Flouse.  It  is  well  that  a  movement  has  begun  to  put 
an  end  to  a  despotic  power  that  ought  never  to  have 
been  exercised.  When  the  present  reforms  are  ac¬ 
complished  the  House  of  Representatives  will  take  its 
intended  place  as  the  most  representative  body  of  the 
representative  bodies  of  the  world.  Then  will  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  people  stand  a 
show  of  being  enacted,  instead  of  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  special  interests  who  have  been  in  control 
for  long  weary  years,  to  our  disgrace  as  a  supposedly 
free  and  independent  people.  c.  n.  f. 


USES  FOR  SMALL  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

The  Denver  Republican  prints  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  328.  This  device  is  at  work  on  the  Washburn 
Jersey  Farm,  and  the  Republican  says : 

“The  gasoline  tank  is  half  buried  in  the  ground  at 
some  distance  from  the  engine  on  account  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  an  explosion.  The  little  engine,  a  six-horse 
power  one,  works  faster  and  better  than  a  dozen  men 
with  pitchforks,  and  those  who  study  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  declare  that  the  new  machine  will  prove  of 
great  value  in  putting  up  hay  quickly  in  the  face  of  an 
impending  rain.  The  engine  was  made  especially  for 
the  hay  stacker,  with  a  view  to  much  moving  from 
field  to  field  and  considerable  hard  usage.  As  seen  in 
operation  at  the  dairy  -farm  yesterday  the  machine  was 
tossing  the  hay  into  great  stacks  as  fast  as  the  hay 
could  be  hauled  from  other  parts  of  the  field  by  four 
teams  with  sleds.” 

It  is  said  that  this  engine  will  do  twice  the  work  that 
is  possible  when  horses  are  used. 
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THE  EMPLOYER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  TRAINED  FARMER. 

On  page  681  is  a  letter  from  a  student  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst,  saying  that,  “I  do 
not  believe  we  students  in  agricultural  colleges  would 
be  at  all  benefited  by  a  practical  course  on  a  farm  for 
a  year  or  two,”  because  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “those 
who  elect  agriculture  and  go  back  to  the  farm  after 
graduation  are  usually  farmers  sons,  or  those  who 
have  had  extensive  experience  on  the  farm  before 
entering  college.”  With  this  opinion  I  beg  to  differ 
for  the  following  reason.  Farming  to-day  when  pur¬ 
sued  as  a  science  is  a  different  business  from  that  still 
carried  on  on  many  of  our  New  England  farms.  A 
year  ago  I  bought  some  land  in  a  town  where  there 
was  a  demand  for  a  market  garden.  As  many  of  the 
householders  have  only  small  tenures  of  land  and 
no  vegetable  gardens  they  were  glad  of  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  buy  green  peas  and  other  fresh  vegetables. 
Realizing  this  opportunity  for  starting  a  market  gar¬ 
den  or  a  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  in  the  early  part 
of  last  Summer  I  wrote  to  one  of  the  professors 
at  Amherst  and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  of  a 
capable  man  for  the  place.  I  said  I  would  like  one 
who  could  come  to  me  early  in  February,  that  he 
might  have  that  month  for  making  his  plans  for  the 
Summer  and  collecting  his  tools.  There 
was  plenty  of  capital  for  starting  the 
farm  and  a  man  taking  the  place  would 
be  paid  good  wages  at  the  start  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  increasing  them 
as  he  improved  the  land  and  made  it 
yield  a  fair  result.  I  wished  the  25  acres 
with  a  capital  of  five  thousand  dollars 
to  be  made  self-supporting.  This  seemed 
a  fair  proposition,  and  I  was  strongly 
advised  by  the  professor  to  whom  I  had 
written  to  take  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  on  his  father’s  farm  in 
Massachusetts  and  then  given  a  short 
course  at  the  college. 

He  came  to  me  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March.  On  the  thirtieth  of  March  the 
farm,  which  had  been  planted  with 
Winter  rye  and  Crimson  clover,  was 
plowed  up.  The  plowing  was'  finished 
on  the  second  of  April.  Then  without 
clearing  the  land  of  sod  and  stones  he 
began  to  plant.  The  result  was  of 
course  the  loss  of  many  seeds  which 
were  so  crushed  down  by  the  heavy  sods 
that  they  had  no  chance  to  grow. 

More  than  this,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  use  of  frames,  and  many  of  his  seeds 
were  planted  in  the  clayey  soil  which 
baked  down  with  the  sun.  Yet  the 
man  had  done  good  work  on  his  father’s 
farm,  where  he  had  grown  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  potatoes,  corn  and  cabbages, 
but  he  had  had  no  experience  with  the 
grade  of  work  for  which  the  professor 
had  recommended  him. 

As  Amherst  is  a  State  agricultural 
college  it  seems  as  if  its  faculty  owed 
a  certain  duty  to  the  public,  and  should 
not  recommend  men  for  work  to  which 
they  have  not  yet  been  trained.  The 
business  of  many  men  is  somewhat  in¬ 
dependent  of  their  homes.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  a  farmer,  and  as  the  man 
had  established  his  wife  and  little  baby 
in  my  farmhouse  I  felt  reluctant  to 
discharge  him,  though  he  told  me  he  could  not  do  the 
work  for  which  I  had  engaged  him.  The  fruit  trees 
he  felt  he  could  care  for,  but  the  vegetables  were 
beyond  him;  he  said  that  the  detailed  care  of  the 
different  kinds  made  his  head  ache.  This  was  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June;  his  wife  had  just  furnished  the 
house  and  settled  herself  comfortably  there  for  at 
least  the  Summer,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
stay  there.  So  I  wrote  to  the  professor  who  had  so 
strongly  recommended  this  man  for  the  place,  told  him 
that  the  man  said  he  coulu  not  take  the  care  of  my 
vegetables,  but  on  account  of  his  wife  and  baby  I 
was  reluctant  to  discharge  him.  I  then  asked  him 
to  send  me  a  man  to  assist  my  farmer  and  take  the 
care  of  the  vegetables.  To  this  letter  I  have  had  no 
reply,  though  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  I 
wrote  the  professor  of  the  fruit  trees  the  man  set  out, 
and  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  visit  the  farm, 
he  wrote  that  he  would  do  so  on  his  first  opportunity. 
I  know  that  many  people  write  glowing  recommend¬ 
ations  for  men  who  they  would  not  take  again  into 
their  employ,  and  so  injure  those  capable  of  good 
service  as  well  as  the  employers.  Injurious  as  this 
practice  is,  I  believe  that  it  is  especially  blameworthy 
on  the  part  of  a  professor  or  head  of  any  State  insti¬ 
tution,  for  he  is  injuring  the  public  whom  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  serve.  Hearing  nothing  from  Amherst  and 
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the  farmer  still  feeling  that  be  could  not  grow  vege¬ 
tables,  told  me  of  a  friend  of  his  whom  he  thought 
might  come  and  help  him.  The  man  came,  and  an 
immediate  change  took  place  upon  the  farm.  He  bad 
had  no  college  training,  but  he  asked  for  books  to  tell 
him  all  about  the  vegetables  he  was  to  plant;  he  v/ished 
at  once  to  visit  all  the  greenhouses  in  the  town  thor¬ 
oughly  to  post  himself  on  what  others  were  doing. 
He  took  no  account  of  hours,  but  was  up  to  transplant 
his  seedlings  before  the  hot  sun  would  wilt  them,  and 
worked  through  the  heat  of  the  day  to  remove  the 
heavy  sods  and  stones. 

The  story  of  these  two  men  is  not  a  parallel  of 
the  servants  to  who  the  talents  were  given,  for  the 
unprofitable  man  who  buried  his  talent  under  sods 
and  stones  had  had  more  given  to  him  in  his  college 
training  than  the  man  who  sowed  and  multiplied 
his  talent,  but  he  had  been  wrongly  recommended  for 
work  in  which  he  had  had  no  practical  training.  The 
time  has  come  in  New  England  for  the  scientific  in¬ 
tensive  farming  for  which  the  French  are  famous 
and  we  look  to  such  a  college  as  Amherst  to  give  them 
this  training.  one  of  the  public. 

DAY  OF  SIDE  LINES  AND  SMALL  THINGS. 

The  custom  of  growing  crops  on  a  guarantee  that 
an  acre  will  produce  a  stipulated  sum  came  in  handy 


in  some  of  the  Southern  Michigan  counties  this  year. 
Otherwise  the  farmers  who  grow  peas  for  the  canning 
plants  would  have  come  out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn. 
One  of  these  plants  in  Berrien  County  has  just  closed 
down  after  a  three  weeks  run.  The  drought  cut  the 
crop  short,  disappointing  both  the  farmers  and  the 
canning  people.  The  farmers  by  their  contracts  were 
guaranteed  $8  per  acre,  and  this  was  the  feature  that 
saved  them  from  serious  loss.  Early  in  June  there  was 
the  best  showing  for  peas  that  had  been  seen  for  several 
seasons,  but  the  protracted  dry  spell  stopped  the  growth 
of  the  peas  in  the  pods,  they  did  not  fill  and  both  the 
early  and  the  late  varieties  were  short.  The  peas  in 
quality  were  good. 

The  canning  people  will  be  able  to  realize  consider¬ 
ably  from  the  pea  vine  silage  to  reimburse  them  from 
the  shortage  of  the  crop  of  canning  material.  Every 
vestige  of  this  stuff  was  saved  and  stored  in  a  huge 
silo  on  the  ground  of  the  plant  at  Berrien  Springs. 
Silage  is  carried  direct  to  the  silo  from  the 
thrasher  and  stored.  All  of  it  is  sold  back  to 
the  farmers,  a  great  portion  of  it  to  the  dairy¬ 
men,  who  find  in  it  a  good  dairy  ration.  This  is  a 
different  plan  from  that  followed  by  other  canning 
factories.  The  Wisconsin  pea  men  feed  their  silage  to 
sheep,  large  flocks  of  which  are  brought  from  the 
western  ranges  and  fitted  for  the  market  by  the  use 


of  the  feed.  At  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  a  sugar  corn  plant 
feeds  its  waste  to  mules  brought  in  from  the  farms, 
and  made  to  look  sleek  and  fat  from  the  waste  of 
sugar  corn.  In  this  way  things  that  were  formerly 
considered  as  wastes  or  of  little  value  have  been  made 
to  yield  a  substantial  revenue  to  the  farmer  and 
handler  of  farm  products. 

This  year  the  pea  canners  are  suffering  from  another 
disadvantage.  In  other  years  the  same  factory  canned 
fruit  after  it  had  had  a  good  season  on  peas,  but  this  year 
the  fruit  is  short.  The  frost  and  freezing  spell  in  May 
caught  the  fruit  in  blossom,  and  there  is  a  shortage 
that  precludes  the  possibility  of  canning  operations 
in  this  line.  Largely  the  farmers  of  this  fertile  region 
are  turning  their  attention  to  by-products.  Jack  Frost 
in  late  years  has  made  fruit  growing  almost  hazardous. 
The  farmers  must  have  something  to  fall  back  on,  and 
many  of  them  are  taking  to  crops  that  guarantee  them 
against  loss.  The  day  for  many  of  the  soil  tillers  has 
been  saved  by  an  increase  of  the  variety  of  crops.  Scores 
of  the  Michigan  farmers  make  money  from  vinegar. 
At  Benton  Harbor  the  Graham  and  Morton  boats  in 
large  part  are  loaded  with  barrels  filled  with  the  Mich¬ 
igan  product,  every  ounce  of  which  is  marketed  in 
Chicago.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  growing  mint, 
saving  the  oil  until  the  market  warrants  a  sale.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  farmers  take  Summer  boarders,  raising 
such  crops  as  many  be  consumed  on 
their  own  tables,  and  collecting  the 
proceeds  of  their  own  houses,  thus 
saving  package,  hauling,  freight  and 
commission  charges.  Scores  of  Michi¬ 
gan  farmers  with  small  acreage  are 
farming  on  this  plan.  j.  l.  graff. 
Illinois. 


COMPOSTS  TO  KILL  WEED  SEEDS 

It  might  be  possible  to  use  certain 
chemicals  for  the  destruction  of  weed 
seeds  in  barnyard  manures  which  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  manure  product 
or  to  its  future  use.  This,  however, 
needs,  I  believe,  more  careful  trial  than 
it  has  been  given  heretofore.  My  own 
personal  belief  is  that  a  uniform  method 
of  composting  manure  is  very  much  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  chemical  treatment. 
Manure  taken  from  stables  is  hardly  fit 
to  place  upon  any  land  until  it  has 
been  composted.  I  am  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  the  manure  spreader 
directly  from  the  stables  in  any  case  for 
the  following  reasons:  First,  it  car¬ 
ries  more  weed  seeds  to  the  field  than 
the  average  method  of  soil  culture  can 
destroy.  Second,  it  carries  all  of  the 
crop  diseases  which  wheat  straw,  grass 
or  other  cereal  grasses  may  be  heir  to, 
just  in  proportion  as  diseased  straw  is 
used  for  litter  or  bedding.  My  experi¬ 
ments  have  demonstrated  that  a  three- 
year  compost  heap,  properly  made  by 
hauling  manure  from  the  barnyard  each 
day,  results  in  the  destruction  of  such 
disease-producing  fungi  as  the  root  rots 
of  wheat  and  the  wilt  of  flax.  Such 
compost  also  destroys  all  ordinary  weed 
seeds  and  the  manure  is  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  for  use  on  the  land.  A 
proper  method  of  composting  would 
mean  the  formation  of  a  cement  basin 
and  drain  cistern  to  save  the  liquids. 
The  manure  should  be  hauled  out  from 
the  stables  each  day,  driving  the  dump  cart  directly 
over  the  pile  and  keeping  it  thoroughly  compact.  The  pile 
should  thus  be  made  somewhat  wider  than  the  cart  and  as 
long  as  necessary.  The  dumping  can  readily  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  pile  is  six  to  10  feet  high;  at  least  six 
feet  is  desirable.  When  the  compost  is  ready  to  be 
used  the  manure  spreader  can  be  brought  into  action 
with  little  damage  provided  the  outside  of  the  compost 
heap  is  scraped  off  and  deposited  in  a  new  compost 
heap.  The  object  of  driving  over  pile  each  day  is  to 
prevent  firefang  or  burning  by  compacting  the  manure. 
N.  Dakota  Exp.  Station.  h.  l.  bolley. 


“Would  it  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  square  deal  for 
The  It.  N.-Y.  to  publish  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  publishes  and  sells  at 
15  cents  Bulletin  No.  68  on  ‘The  Milch  Goat?’  Private 
parties  have  garbled  a  small  portion  only  of  the  informa¬ 
tion,  illustrations,  etc.,  that  it  contains,  and  are  advertis¬ 
ing  the  same  at  a  much  higher  figure,”  says  a  New  York 
subscriber. 

Remember  that  we  want  your  experience  with  lime- 
sulphur  as  a  Summer  spray.  The  strong  point  about  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Is  that  its  readers  test  things  and  are  able  to 
give  fair  reports.  We  think  lime-sulphur  or  some  com¬ 
bination  of  sulphur  will  finally  take  the  place  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  but  evidently  many  experiments  must  be  made  to 
learn  how  to  use  the  solution  and  what  strength  to  apply. 
Many  of  our  readers  must  depend  on  their  fruit  for  bread 
and  butter,  and  their  testimony  is  what  we  want. 


A  SILO  FOR  PEA  VINES  IN  MICHIGAN.  Fig.  329. 


ORPHAN  LAMBS  AND  THEIR  NURSES.  Fig.  330. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

LITTLE  ALFALFA  SERMONS. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  start  a  crop 
of  Alfalfa  here  in  the  Alfalfa  belt  in 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  method  that 
answers  here  might  not  in  other  sections. 
We  select  well  drained  soil  and  seed 
with  oats  and  barley  mixed  or  on  wheat 
ground.  If  the  latter  we  seed  about 
April  20,  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
full  of  cracks,  sowing  from  16  to  20 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  We  follow 
with  the  spike-tooth  harrow  and  lap 
enough  to  be  sure  to  stir  up  the  ground 
and  fill  up  the  cracks.  This  is  a  benefit 
to  the  wheat  as  well  as  furnishing  a 
good  seed  bed  for  the  Alfalfa.  In  seeding 
after  barley  and  oats  mixed  equal  parts 
we  cultivate  and  roll  about  three  times 
as  much  as  is  usual  for  the  oat  crop. 
The  reason  is  to  compact  the  soil  firm 
at  the  point  where  the  subsoil  joins  the 
depth  of  plowing.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  a  good  many  failures  are  caused 
by  not  doing  this  part  of  the  work 
thoroughly.  After  the  Alfalfa  root  gets 
hold  of  the  subsoil  frost  will  not  heave 
it  out.  We  sow  the  Alfalfa  ahead  of 
the  drill,  following  drill  with  a  combined 
roller  and  harrow,  running  harrow 
shallow  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  grain. 
In  cutting  both  first  and  second  year 
don’t  be  in  tot  .uch  of  a  hurry.  I 
believe  you  will  have  a  stronger  root 
system  by  deferring  cutting  30  days  after 
usual  time.  This  -has  been  my  practice 
this  year  with  a  s  cond  year  field  that 
did  not  look  just  right  early,  and  the 
crop  now  is  a  good  one.  We  cut  it 
July  1.  In  curing  the  hay  we  leave  it 
in  the  swath  until  dry  and  then  rake  and 
draw  at  once  using  tedder  if  very  heavy, 
or  if  it  rains;  by  sun-curing  the  Alfalfa 
we  avoid  moldy  hay  and  a  lot  of  work 
if  it  rains.  This  plan  has  been  adopted 
after  trying  others.  It  fits  our  condi¬ 
tions;  it  may  not  be  the  best  plan  for 
others.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  BUD  PEACH  TREES. 

D.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — How  early  can 
peaeli  trees  be  budded  with  pood  success  in 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia?  The  seed¬ 
lings  would  be  heavy  enough  now  to  bud, 
and  I  have  a  big  lot  to  bud  and  must  do  it 
myself,  so  1  would  like  to  start  as  early 
as  possible.  How  are  .Tune-bud  trees  ob¬ 
tained  ? 


made  by  the  downward  cut  of  the  bud- 
der’s  knife.  The  top  of  the  stock  should 
be  cut  back  a  few  inches  as  soon  as  bud 
is  inserted.  If  weather  is  favorable, 
warm  and  dry  and  the  cultivation  clean 
and  thorough,  in  10  days  after  the  buds 
are  inserted  the  top  and  string  should 
be  removed  close  to  the  bud.  When  the 
operator  understands  his  work  the  top 
and  string  or  tie  are  both  removed  with 
the  one  move  of  the  knife,  which  should 
not  be  a  sharp  blade.  The  blade  of  the 
knife  is  placed  directly  back  of  the  top 
of  the  bud,  and  by  a  quick  pressure  of 
the  stock  with  the  thumb  the  stock  is 
broken  off,  and  the  tie  unwrapped  at  the 
same  time.  Suckers  will  soon  start 
from  the  stock,  and  when  two  inches 
high  should  be  pinched  back,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  pinch  the  young  bud  at  the 
same  time.  This  will  retard  the  growth 
of  the  suckers,  and  yet  leave  enough 
leaves  to  help  shade  and  develop  the  stock 
and  draw  up  the  sap  to  encourage  the 
buds  to  grow.  When  the  bud  is  two  or 
three  inches  high  all  suckers  should  be 
removed  from  the  stock,  and  the  buds  left 
to  use  all  of  the  nourishment  from  the 
stock.  From  this  time  on  all  the  suckers 
must  be  kept  off  and  the  trees  given 
thorough  clean  but  not  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion.  When  in  favorable  soil  and  hot 
dry  weather  they  often  make  trees  three 
feet  or  more  in  height  that  will  caliper  one- 
half  to  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  dur¬ 
ing  a  Summer’s  growth.  June  budding  is 
an  art  and  needs  an  expert  operator  to 
make  it  a  success,  at  least  it  must  be 
learned  by  seeing  it  done  or  practicing  it. 
No  pen  instruction  can  convey  to  anyone 
the  real  practical  knowledge  that  must  be 
had  to  make  the  growing  of  June  buds  a 
SUCCeSS.  _ E.  S.  BLACK. 

KAINIT  FOR  POULTRY  MANURE. 

We  have  just  concluded  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment.  We  remove  the  poul¬ 
try  droppings  every  morning  to  a  bin  in 
the  barn  cellar,  and  sprinkle  with  kainit. 
Last  Fall  we  spread  it  over  a  portion  of 
a  field  which  was  getting  pretty  tired, 
and  this  Summer  the  hay  crop  from  that 
field  was  double  that  of  last  year.  The 
moisture  in  the  kainit  keeps  the  poultry 
dressing  from  drying,  and  leaves  it  in 
nice  condition  to  handle,  and  practically 
free  from  lumps.  In  hot  weather  we 
increase  the  quantity  of  kainit  somewhat 
to  avoid  any  odor  or  escape  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  Fall  on  the  same  field  we 
plan  to  apply  acid  rock,  and  then  put  the 
poultry  manure  as  before.  The  hay  was 
of  splendid  quality.  We  have  not  been 
successful  in  keeping  poultry  dressing 
with  acid  rock.  F.  c.  c. 


Ans. — When  peach  trees  are  large 
enough  to  bud,  and  the  buds  are  mature 
enough  to  use  for  Fall  budding,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  work  could  not  be 
done  any  time  after  the  25th  of  July.  Early 
budding  very  often  gives  the  best  results, 
and  the  only  objection  to  commencing 
before  the  first  of  August  is  that  the 
stocks  often  make  such  a  heavy  growth 
after  the  budding  is  done  early  that  they 
over-grow  the  bud.  When  the  budding 
is  done  in  July  the  stocks  should  not 
be  cultivated  again  after  the  budding 
is  done.  Another  objection  to  early 
budding  is  the  tendency  for  the  stock  to 
start  suckers  below  and  around  where  the 
bud  is  inserted;  hence  it  is  important 
that  the  bands  should  be  cut  before 
they  cut  into  the  stock.  In  about  10 
days  after  the  buds  are  inserted  the  bands 
should  be  cut.  The  very  best  time  to 
bud  the  peach  is  during  the  month  of 
August.  Nurserymen  with  a  large 
number  of  stocks  often  commence  in 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  continue 
until  the  last,  of  September.  June  budded 
trees  are  propagated  by  budding  the 
young  seedlings  in  June.  The  seed 
should  be  planted  in  a  rich  sandy  or 
loamy  soil,  and  well  cultivated  so  as  to 
have  them  about  a  foot  high  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  or  earlier  would  be  better. 
A  seedling  a  foot  high  should  be  as  thick 
as  an  ordinary  rye  straw  and  is.  then 
ready  to  bud.  If  the  operator  is  an 
expert  he  can  bud  them  much  smaller 
than  the  size  named.  The  budding  season 
is  from  early  June  to  the  first  of  July, 
but  for  best  results  all  budding  should 
be  done  in  June. 

The  buds  should  be  taken  from  the 
current  year’s  growth,  and  he  hard  enough 
to  peel  from  the  limb  without  any  wood. 
The  stock  should  be  budded  about  three 
inches  above  ground,  leaving  some  leaves 
on  the  stock  below  the  bud,  and  only 
stripping  enough  leaves  off  the  stock  to 
make  a  clear  place  to  insert  the  bud.  After 
the  bud  is  inserted  the  budder  should 
make  an  incision  above  or  to  one  side 
of  the  bud,  to  fasten  the  string  after  the 
bud  is  tied.  For  tying  material  number 
14  darning  cotton  is  best,  and  should 
be  cut  the  right  length  to  tie  the  bud, 
commencing  at  the  bottom  or  part  of 
the  bud,  making  the  first  wrap  fasten 
the  end  of  the  string  and  continue  the 
wrapping  until  the  bud  is  covered  .  to 
the  top,  fasten  the  string  in  the  incision 


T/fE  BALER  FOR  BUS/NESS 


Beat  the 
World’*  Record 


When  L.  Evans,  Top- 
penish,  Washington,  broke  the 
world’s  record  for  fast  baling  he 
was  solving  a  business  propositition. 

He  figured  that  a  day’s  labor  cost  the 
same  regardless  of  work  done. 

If  his  crew  baled  40  tons  or  60  tons, wages 
were  the  same.  He  got  his  pay  by  the  ton. 
His  profit  was  in  tonnage.  He  wanted  a 
baler  with  capacity.  He  selected  the 
“Ann  Arbor”  Here’s  a  record  of  one 
day’s  work: 

407  Bales  in  the  Forenoon 
567  Bales  in  the  Afternoon 
968  Bales  in  all,  averaging 
146  pounds  each. 

The  capacity  of  theAnnArbor  is  limited  only 
by  the  amount  of  hay  you  can  get  to  it. 

No  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
you  want  to  bale,  find  out  about  the 
‘Ann  Arbor”  line.  We  have  built 
nothing  but  hay  presses  for  23  years-- 
Forty  different  sizes  and  styles,  there 
is  one  for  you. 

FREE  BALER’S  ROOK 
Sent  on  request— gives  full  information. 

Let's  send  you  a  copy,  also  one  of  our 
free  Souvenir  Pins.  Box  412. 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  AGENT:  ED.  WATKINS,  LIMA,  N.  T. 

ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  SVLAg% 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenln,  N.  J. 


PCI  CDV“BEST  VARIETIES.  Full  count 
UCLunT  of  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 
CABBAGE — Heavy — $1.00  per  1000;  $4.00  per  5000. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Henna. 


SEED  WHEAT  and  NURSERY  STOCK 

Red  Wave  Wheat  and  First  Class  Fruit  Trees  for 
sale.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ple  and  instructions  on  growing.  _ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invite  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  oh  our  samples.  ‘They  will  interest  you 

env  DT A II C  U.  S.  govt,  tests  show  that 
QUI  DCftllO  the  grain  analyzes  richer  than 
linseed  meal  and  the  hay  nearly  as  nutritious  as 
Alfalfa;  will  grow  on  poor  soil— and  improve  it. 
Well  worth  a  fair  trial.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  333  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


AT  IP  A  T  IP  A  *ias  practically  the  same  feed- 
/mJwJT  l\  ing  value  as  Wheat  Bran. 

rvirpT)  Hay  is  almost  as  good  for 
*-/  V  Hv  feeding  purposes. 

Why  not  raise  more  Alfalfa  and  Clover  ? 

You  will  probably  say  your  soil  will  not  grow  Alfalfa  or  Clover. 

Lands  often  described  as  “Cloyer  Sick”  are  simply  soils  that  have  become 
acid  through  the  continued  growing  of  crops  that  use  up  large  amounts  of 
lime  or  through  improper  fertilization. 

Sweeten  Your  Soil  and  Fertilize  Properly  By  Using 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

The  Best  as  well  as  the  Cheapest  source  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Lime  for  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  and  all  Fall  Cereals. 

Contains  17  to  19%  Phosphoric  Acid  and  35  to  50%  Lime. 


“For  the  Alfalfa  there  is  no  equal.  I  had  a  very 
large  crop  this  year  of  four  cuttings  of  4  to  6  tons  per 
acre  of  very  tine  Alfalfa,  first  crop  average  height  of 
H  inches  and  the  other  three  crops  about  24  inches 
each  in  height,  (Signed)  Jos.  E.  Mahon  (Mowing 
60  acres  Alfalfa  on  Long  Island.) 


Prof.  Alva  Agee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
College  says : 

“The  Basic  Slag  contains  effective  Lime.  Basic 
Slag  tends  to  sweeten  sour  land  and  to  keep  sweet 
soil  sweet.  It  favors  clover.  We  must  have  clover, 
and  where  clover  is  failing,  Basic  Slag  at  prevailing 
prices  is  tlie  best  fertilizer  I  know  of.’’ 


Alfalfa  Seeding  Time  Is  About  August  15th. 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  SUPPLY  NOW 

Our  special  booklet.  “  Fall  Cereals  and  Forage  Crops,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  NewStYorkScuey: 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 

(We  ship  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  from  New  York,  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast,  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Old  Forge,  Pa.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Savannah,  Ga.  and  Charleston,  S.  C  ) 


A  Low  Price  Spreader  At  Last ! 

Practical,  always  ready  for  use, 
durable  ;  distributes  from  100  lbs. 
nitrate  to  4,000  lbs.  lime  and  com¬ 
post  to  acre.  Its  price  will  please, 
as  its  work  will  amaze.  Write  for 
descriptive  matter  and  special  in¬ 
troductory  price. 

KING  WEEDER  CO.,  RICHMOND.  VA. 

TAKE  AGENCY  AND  GET 
FREE  SAMPLE. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

GROUND  LIMESTONE  OUR  SPECIALTY 


High-grade  burned  lime,  ground  fine,  if  you  prefer. 

Write  for  circulars  and  samples. 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY,  Danbury,  Conn. 


APPLE  SHIPPERS 

will  realize  more  money  for  their  BEST 
GRADE  OF  FRUIT  if  packed  in  our 
boxes.  Guaranteed  U.  S.  Standard  Legal 


NATURALS  PHOSPHATE 


In  Rotating  Your 
Crops  don't  fail  3 
to  apply  Natural 
F  inc-Grou  n  d 
Phosphate  when 
breaking  your  clover, 
grass  or  grain  stubble' 
sods.  iThis  is  the  best 
time  to  a pply  it  to  the 
soil  direct  Address, 


THE  RELIABLE 

LAND 

BUILD 
EH 


The  right  amount 
applied  just  then, 
at  not  over  $1.00 
per  acre  cost  per 
crop, will  increase 
each  crop  grow  n  du  r¬ 
ing  thp  rotation  from  50 
to  75X  Write  for  free 
Booklet,  telling  all 


^about  it. 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO.KsIee1 


26  Cents  Buys  This 


Materials  shipped  in  the  knock  down, 
securely  bundled  at  §12.00  per  100  boxes, 
f.  o.  b.  New  York,  or  in  carload  lots  of  5,000 
delivered. 

COLES  &  COMPANY,  109-111  Warren  St..  NEW  YORK 

Established  1884. 


THE  TROUTMAN 
ORCHARD  HEATERS 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR 
CROPS  FROM  FROST 

AGENTS  WANTED 

—  ADDRESS  ABOVE  — 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


99  fififi  BU  SEED  WHEAT,  grown  especially  for 
i  L ,  U  U  U  seed  purposes  on  6C0  acres  of  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.  wheat  belt.  Smooth  and  bearded  varieties. 
Several  new  ones  that  tire  giving  astonishing  yields. 
Sound,  clean,  graded— moderate  prices,  Return  of 
Seed  allowed  and  money  refunded,  with  round  trip  freight, 
to  dissatisfied  customers.  Our  catalog  illustrating 
and  describing  varieties  is  free,— so  are  our  sam¬ 
ples— but  you  must  ask  for  them. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  14,  Bamford,  Pa. 


SOLID  SHANK  STEEL  BLADE  Field  and  Garden 
Hoe.  All  size  blades.  Write  for  our  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  of  Hardware,  Groceries,  Etc. 

McKinney  ca  co. 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

186-194  STATE  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees-  Free  Catalogue 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


OUR  MICHIGAN  GROWN 

SEED  WHEATS  BEST 


Because  they  are 
grown  u  11 U  e  r  best 
climatic  conditions, 
most  care  taken  in 
seleetion,  growing,  grading  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  Our  JJE1>  WAVE  is  the  best  winter 
wheat  ever  grown.  Buy  direct  from  us  and  get  the  benefit 
of  the  best  Seed  Wheat  making  facilities  in  America. 
Write  today  for  price  list  No.  17.  All  leading  sorts. 
MAPLEWOOD  SEED  WHEAT  FARMS,  -:-  Allegan,  Mich. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Gypsy,  Nigger,  Poole  and  Harvest  King.  Highest 
yielders.  Heaviest  weight  per  measured  bushel 
at  Exp.  Sta.  Recleaned.  Grain  hags  and  samples 
free.  Low  price.  Write  PROSPECT  SEED 
FARM,  Madison,  O, 


CABBAGE,  CELERY,  SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES,  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS  AND  CELERIAC, best  variety  fine  plants 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for  $7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRIST0L.PA 


Cow  Peas  $3.00  Bushei, . 
Crimson  Clover  $8.75  Bushel. 
E,  RIGG,  JR.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


CHOICE 


mo. 
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A  CASE  OF  ALFALFA  RUST. 

H.  H.  C.,  Avondale,  Pa. — I  have  read  all 
the  farm  papers  for  years,  but  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  Alfalfa  that  turns  yellow. 
We  cut  it  about  three  weeks  ago  when  just 
a  flower  was  showing,  too  early,  perhaps, 
but  did  not  want  the  wild  poppy  to  seed. 
Then  we  gave  it  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
out  of  the  mushroom  houses.  Tt  started 
and  is  eight  inches  high.  About  ten  days 
ago  we  had  a  bad  hailstorm,  and  hoped 
that  was  the  cause.  It  had  lime  and  soil 
from  Alfalfa  field,  manure,  etc.,  on  land 
that  will  raise  big  corn,  and  we  cut  I  should 
say  IV2  ton  to  the  acre  first  cutting.  It 
was  sown  last  August. 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  this  field  has 
Alfalfa  rust.  The  best  thing  to  do,  un¬ 
der  most  such  circumstances,  is  to  watch 
it  a  little,  and  see  if  the  plant  does  not 
recover  of  itself,  and  if  found  that  it  will 
not,  if  the  rust  stops  the  growth,  the 
leaves  continue  to  turn  yellow,  then  clip 
it  carefully,  cutting  low,  and  being  sure 
that  no  plants  are  left  uncut,  either  by 
being  missed  by  the  mower,  or  around 
the  edges  of  the  field.  Make  hay  of  the 
cutting,  but  get  it  off  the  field  before 
the  young  growth  starts  much.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  clipping  will  restore  the  plant 
to  its  normal  condition.  Alfalfa  rust 
used  to  be  blamed  more  than  its  share 
for  Alfalfa’s  turning  yellow.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  seldom  have  a  complaint  of  it,  or 
at  least  where  we  are  sure  that  the 
trouble  is  this,  and  not  some  other  thing. 
It  is  likely  to  appear,  however,  in  any 
of  the  humid  States,  and  there  is  no 
known  way  certainly  to  cure  or  prevent 
it.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  however,  by  this 
statement.  The  cases  where  it  does  any 
real  serious  damage  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  Once  or  twice  I  have  seen  it  kill 
the  Alfalfa  outright,  in  limited  area. 
Frequently  I  have  seen  it  cut  a  hay  crop 
somewhat  short,  but  usually,  in  fact 
nearly  always,  the  observance  of  a  few 
simple,  although  unexplainable,  rules, 
will  prevent  any  serious  trouble.  The 
disease  is  a  fungus,  as  the  various  grain 
rusts  are.  Unlike  grain  rust  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  dry  weather,  although  it  is  more 
likely  to  come  in  showery  times.  Fre¬ 
quently  it  will  check  the  growth  of  the 
plants  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the 
great  vitality  of  the  Alfalfa  will  get  the 
best  of  it,  and  growth  will  proceed  nor¬ 
mally.  Clipping  the  field,  carefully,  and 
removing  the  hay,  is  the  only  known 
remedy.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  hailstorm  caused  the  rust  with  this 
correspondent.  Why  it  should  I  have 
no  idea,  but  I  do  know  that  if  you  drive 
a  wagon  through  a  rapidly  growing  field 
it  will  frequently  cause  rust,  appearing 
along  the  path  made,  and  extending  out 
from  it.  I  try  never  to  drive,  or  even 
walk  through  the  meadow,  after  it  has 
made  much  growth,  or  especially  in  wet 
weather,  for  fear  of  starting  this  rust. 
The  manure  wagon,  if  it  runs  after  the 
plants  had  made  a  growth  of  say  four 
inches,  might  cause  the  rust  to  appear. 
Or  it  might  appear  for  no  discernable 
cause.  If  a  field  rusts  and  any  plants 
are  left  standing,  when  clipped,  the  rust 
will  spread  right  on  out  from  these,  un¬ 
til  it  covers  considerable  area. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 


Save  the  Old  Meadows. 

F.  C.,  Silver  Creek,  X.  Y. — I  have  a  plot 
of  ground  that  is  in  moadow,  this  boing 
the  second  year.  This  plot  is  gravel  land 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive 
parts  of  our  farm.  The  farm  for  several 
years  was  worked  on  shares,  and  the  piece 
was  cropped  twice  each  season  for  several 
years  until  it  did  not  produce  as  it  for¬ 
merly  did.  We  will  get  a  good  crop  of 
hay  from  it  this  year,  but  the  man  who  is 
doing  our  work  thinks  it  might  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  soil  to  plow  the  sod  under, 
after  the  hay  is  cut,  and  this  Fall  again 
seed  down  to  grass.  This  is  the  only 
meadow  I  shall  have  for  another  season, 
but  I  shall  seed  other  ground  next  Spring 
for  meadow.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  best 
to  leave  this  alone  and  harvest  our  hay 
cron  from  it  another  year  and  then  put 
into  some  other  crop,  or  would  you  advise 
plowing  under  and  again  seeding  this  Fall 
and  possibly  keeping  it  in  hay  for  an¬ 
other  two  years? 

Ans. — Under  such  circumstance  we 
should  keep  this  land  in  grass  until  we 
were  sure  of  the  new  seeding.  We 


should  use  300  pounds  or  more  per  acre 
of  a  good  grass  fertilizer  and  expect  in 
this  way  to  cut  a  fair  crop  of  hay.  The 
plan  of  turning  over  sod  and  reseeding 
at  once  is  not  the  best.  We  would 
rather  grow  some  hoed  crop  first  to 
clean  the  ground.  Our  advice  is  to  keep 
the  old  meadow  and  fertilize  it  until 
you  are  sure  of  new  one. 

Mixed  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide. 

J.  li.  L.  (A'o  Address). — The  Fruit  Grow¬ 
er  advertises  an  insecticide  made  by  Lafer 
of  Ohio,  which  claims  to  destroy  insects  on 
the  tree  when  put  on  the  ground  around 
the  tree.  What  is  there  to  it? 

Ans. — We  understand  that  this  is  a 
combination  of  fertilizing  chemicals  and 
some  form  of  arsenic.  It  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  “catchall”  mixture  made  on 
the  theory  that  if  you  put  a  good  many 
different  things  together  you  may  strike 
something  useful.  It  is  reported  from 
Ohio  that  whole  orchards  have  died 


Complete,  Detailed  Plans 

FREE 

For:  1 — A  Concrete  Sidewalk 

2 —  A  Concrete  Watering  Trough 

3 —  A  Concrete  Porch  and  Steps 


from  the  effect  of  San  Jose  scale  after 
this  mixture  was  used.  The  mixture  did 
not  kill  the  scale,  while  oil  or  lime- 
sulphur  would  have  done  so.  For  years 
it  has  been  claimed  that  various  sub¬ 
stances  put  in  the  soil,  will  rise  in  the 
sap  into  the  tree  and  destroy  insects  or 
disease,  but  the  theory  has  never  been 
demonstrated.  In  Colorado  it  has  been 
shown  that  arsenic  is  actually  carried  in 
the  sap  and  deposited  in  small  quantities 
in  the  bark,  wood  and  fruit  of  tree. 
Prof.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  used  large 
quantities  of  kainit  in  a  peach  orchard 
and  found  that  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  salt  was  taken  up  and  appeared 
in  the  leaves  so  that  it  could  be  tasted. 
Sulphate  of  iron  was  also  used,  but  it 
had  no  effect  upon  the  scale.  We  have 
had  no  advice  that  would  justify  the 
belief  that  insects  can  be  destroyed  by 
using  chemicals  through  the  sap.  Mr. 
Lafer  no  doubt  fully  believes  in  his  in¬ 
secticide,  but  that  is  not  evidence  of  its 
value. 


California  Notes. — Bains  ceased  April 
first,  and  we  have  had  short  spells  of  heat 
ranging  anywhere  from  100°  to  112°  in 
the  shade,  sometimes  for  several  successive 
days.  Though  there  is  probably  less  physi¬ 
cal  discomfort  at  the  same  given  tempera¬ 
ture  than  in  a  very  humid  climate,  it  is  no 
breach  of  confidence  to  say  that  these  fur¬ 
nace-like  temperatures  are  anything  but 
pleasant.  Vegetation  suffers,  according  to 
my  observation,  rather  more  than  in  the 
moist  eastern  climates  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature.  The  local  papers  keep  up  the 
courage  of  their  readers  during  these  hot 
spells  by  publishing  items  with  scare 
heads,  recounting  the  suffering,  deaths  and 
prostrations  from  eastern  heat  waves. 
Crops  in  this  locality  have  not  been  as  good 
as  is  generally  given  out.  Grain  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds  suffered  from  dry  hot  winds 
and  early  hot  waves.  Alfalfa  is  the  “King 
I.ee”  of  all  local  products.  Those  having  a 
fair  acreage  and  p.enty  of  water  to  keep 
it  going  have  little  to  complain  of. 

NEW  ENGLANDER. 


Write  today  and  we  will  provide  you  with  the  plans  at  once,  free  of 
charge.  We  will  also  send  you  regularly,  without  charge,  the  Farm 
Cement  News,  which  tells  all  about  concrete  construction  on  the  farm. 

We  make  this  free  offer  because  we  want  farmers  everywhere  to  learn 
the  advantage  of  concrete  over  high-priced  lumber  construction.  Almost 
everything  on  the  farm  nowadays  can  and  should  be  built  of  concrete. 
Cement  is  easy  to  use,  economical,  everlasting  and  fireproof.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  in  every  community  are  adopting  cement,  and  are 
thus  setting  the  example  for  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 

Write  for  the  plans  today,  telling  us  which  plan  you  want. 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO- 

CHICAGO  Northwestern  Office:  Minneapolis  PITTSBURG 


Th6  Dowden 

imple,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works  in  all 
soils,  all  depths,  hillside  and  level.  No  cutting 
and  none  missed.  Potatoes  always  clean,  lying 
on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  in  heavy  tops. 


Sand  for  Free  Catalogue 


DOWDEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

iaii  Clm  Prairie  Citv.  la..  U. 


e.a. 


“RANGER”  BICYCLES 


Have  imported  roller  chains,\sprockets  anti 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster  Brakes  and 
//  ubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
1  sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  Syrs. 

you 
nan 

[others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
1  models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

110  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Iproval,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S., 
l  with  out  a  cent  in  advance.  DONOTBUY 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
any  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog 
ami  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new 
offer.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now . 
TID CC  Coaster  Brake  ItearW heels,  lamps, 
I  IHtw  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  D80  CHICAGO 


TAT  T>  ¥  f  DRILLING 
VI  Li  Li  Li  MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  .Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Rlinnino*  Wator  in  kitchen, stable,  everywhere 
iiu lining  naici  on  the  farm  without  pumping 
expense  and  at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 

glace,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 

attraction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  242&Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


WATER  WITH  WATER 

Gives  you  ‘‘running  water  when  and  where  9 
you  want  it.”  No  expense  for  power;  no  9 
trouble  ;  no  repairs ;  water  raised  in  any  quan-  I 
tity  to  any  height.  No  trouble  or  expense  to 
maintain.  If  you  desire,  we  will  install  a 

C  ACTED  D  A  11  and  guarantee 

r  U O  I  cn  Duty  llAm  to  put  it  in  to 

your  entire  satisfaction,  fora 
fixed  sum,  agreed  upon  in 
advance.  First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  us.  power  Specialty  Co. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York  j 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEltS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  buy  the  only 
electrically  welded  fence  made ;  the  sum  of  all  the  reasons 
Is . —  That  this  fence  is  in  every  way  the  best  fence  made. 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 


At  every  point  of  contact  the  wires  are  electrically  welded.  The 
weld  is  even  stronger  than  the  wire.  There  is  no  waste  wire— no 
clamps,  ties,  or  twists.  There  is  no  friction — no  sagging  of  wires 
— this  saves  wear  and  counts  for  durability  and  good  looks. 

Line  and  stay  wires  in  the  “Perfect”  are  of  the  same  gauge  (size), 
a  ppint  that  counts  for  lasting  strength,  for  service.  Every  wire 
is  of  open  hearth  steel— conceded  to  be  far  superior  to  Bessemer 
steel— and  every  wire  is  galvanized  by  our  own  perfect  process 
in  our  own  shops. 

Don't  buy  any  fence  until  you  have  seen  the  “Perfect” — you  can’t  afford  to. 
“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fences  are  made  in  73  styles  for  every  fence  purpose. 

Your  dealer  sells  this  fence.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Strawberries. — We  have  been  hard  at 
work  hoeing.  As  stated  before,  the  vines 
were  cut  off  after  fruiting  and  later  the 
cultivators  were  run  between  the  rows. 
Now  we  are  hoeing  between  the  plants. 
The  dry  weather  lias  Kept  most  of  the 
weeds  hack,  and  the  ground  is  too  hard 
for  vine  growth.  We  will  get  the  field 
clean  and  be  ready  when  the  rain  does 
come.  You  remember  I  called  for  re¬ 
ports  on  the  “Kevitt  system.”  The  first 
one  comes  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  give 
it  below : 

Our  "Kevitt  system”  berries  proved  an 
entire  failure  this  season.  We  had  about 
10,000  plants  set  out  in  Fall  of  1008  and 
some  in  Spring  of  1009,  12x12  inches.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  our  soil  being  very  rich,  and  also  to 
an  excess  of  rainfall,  our  plants,  like  those 
at  Hope  Farm,  made  tremendous  growth. 
The  result  was  that  each  bed  was  really  one 
wide  matted  row  with  dense  foliage.  On  or 
about  June  1,  upon  going  over  the  beds,  it 
was  a  sight  that  would  gladden  any  man’s 
heart.  The  berries  just  lay  there  in  heaps. 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before.  On 
several  of  these  plants  1  counted  as  high  as 
00  to  100  berries.  One  week  or  perhaps  10 
days  later,  though,  it  was  a  different  sight. 
They  began  to  mold  and  rot,  and  what  a 
few  days  previous  were  large  healthy  ber¬ 
ries,  now  were  great  masses  of  rotten  ones, 
i  lay  it  all  to  the  plants  being  set  too  close. 

1  cannot,  for  one,  recommend  planting  12x 
12  inches.  But  1  would  advise  this  system 
planted  18x18  for  hand  work,  and  18x30 
for  horse  cultivator,  cultivator  to  be  run 
one  way.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Kevitt’s 
idea,  by  planting  12x12,  to  get  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  on  a  small  space  of  ground 
and  naturally  get  a  large  crop.  But  from 
my  own  experience  I  will  say  that  I  hardly 
think  it  will  ever  prove  a  success.  Whether 
planting  18x18  or  1.8x30,  will  prove  as 
profitable  as  raising  them  in  the  regular 
matted  row,  well  thinned,  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  hope  to  know  more  about  it  this 
time  next  year.  1  might  add  that  the  va¬ 
riety  raised  by  me  mostly  is  Glen  Mary.  I 
know  it  has  a  hard  core,  has  a  white  nose, 
is  rough  and  ill  shaped,  bnt  for  yield  it  is 
there,  and  among  10  varieties  tried  this 
season,  and  also  other  seasons  as  well,  Glen 
Mary,  though  not  of  high  flavor  nor  “good 
looking,”  is  the  money  maker.  a.  l.  v. 
Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

That  agrees  with  my  experience  so  far 
as  close  planting  goes.  In  a  season  with 
only  medium  rainfall  there  might  have 
been  a  heavy  yield.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  could  not  sell  Glen  Mary  in  our  local 
market.  I  have  seen  city  people  who 
thought  they  were  “fine.” 

That  German  Rye. — We  sowed  a 
patch  of  this  imported  Spring  rye  on 
May  6  and  drilled  more  in  on  May  13. 
Both  lots  were  ready  to  cut  July  25.  The 
straw  is  not  as  long  as  our  Winter  rye, 
nor  does  this  variety  give  as  much  grain 
with  us.  It  makes  a  very  rapid  growth. 
It  is  yet  a  question  whether  this  Spring 
rye  is  more  valuable  than  oats  or  barley. 
The  rye  gives  more  straw  but  less  grain 
than  oats,  and  is  not  as  good  for  feeding 
for  hay  or  forage  as  either  oats  or  barley. 
If  you  have  a  good  market  for  straw 
this  Spring  rye  will  pay.  I  shall  show 
pictures  of  sample  heads  as  we  grew  it. 
As  an  experiment  we  seeded  some  of  this 
rye  on  July  23  to  see  what  it  will  come 
to.  I  think  it  is  true  that  a  crop  of  this 
rye  can  be  grown  after  Winter  rye  is 
harvested,  or  after  early  potatoes  in  time 
for  seeding  to  Winter  rye  again.  As  for 
the  speltz  we  were  disappointed.  It  made 
a  shorter  growth  than  the  oats,  and  did 
not,  with  us,  show  promise  of  more 
grain.  It  was  finally  cut  for  hay  and 
gave  less  forage  than  oats  and  peas.  I 
doubt  if  this  speltz  will  equal  either  oats 
or  barley  as  a  Spring  grain  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  The  following  report  on  a  crop  of 
oats  and  peas  may  be  compared  with  the 
figures  I  gave  on  page  742 : 

On  page  742  is  a  statement  of  the  cost 
of  oats  and  peas  for  hay.  Below  you  will 
find  my  «ost  for  a  little  over  one  acre : 


Labor  at  seeding .  $5.00 

Seed  peas,  %  bushel . 90 

Seed  oats,  6  bushels  @  60c .  3.60 

Timothy  seed . 2.20 

Harvesting .  5.50 


$17.20 

Cut  June  25  three  loads,  as  much  as  two 
horses  could  draw.  I  guess  we  had  three 
tons.  This  hay  was  over  five  feet  high 
when  cut.  G.  c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  call  this  record  of  $5.73  a  ton  for 
such  hay  in  the  barn  a  good  one.  It  cost 
me  more.  I  paid  more  for  seed,  and  a 
part  of  my  field  was  wet  and  held  too 
much  water.  I  believe  this  fodder  of 
oats  and  peas  will  pay  better  than  oats 
alone  as  grain. 

Hay  Barracks. — On  page  710  there 
was  a  question  about  the  roof  of  a  hay 
barrack.  I  now  have  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  from  a  man  who  calls  himself 
“a  greasy  mechanic” : 

I  would  ask  you  to  reconsider  your  an¬ 
swer  on  topic  of  hay  barracks  roof,  gambrel 
vs.  shed  roof.  A  flat  roof  never  should  be 
considered.  If  the  roof  load  rests  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  four  corner  columns,  then  a 
shed  roof  is  about  as  simple  and  cheap  as 
any,  but  if  after  the  hay  is  placed  in  the 
stack  the  roof  load  rests  upon  and  follows 
down  on  the  settling  stack,  I  maintain  a 
gambrel  roof  is  better.  In  this  matter  of 
roof  forms  we  have  three  common  ones,  the 
shed,  “A,”  and  gambrel.  The  constant  force 


f  gravity  is  present  in  the  weight  of  the 
roof,  and  resistance  forces  in  the  shape  and 
angle  or  slope  of  the  roof ;  a  mere  question 
of  resolution  of  forces  in  physics.  In  the 
shed  roof  the  stack  would  crowd  over  to 
one  side  or  become  lop-sided.  In  an  “A” 
roof  the  stack  would  compress  along  two 
opposite  sides  and  bulge  out  at  the  ends. 
In  the  gambrel  roof  all  sides  will  compress 
toward  the  center  and  a  trim-looking  stack 
will  result.  J.  C. 

Norwalk,  Ohio. 

I  consider  these  suggestions  very  sen¬ 
sible.  Personally  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  letting  the  roof  free  to  settle  down 
upon  the  hay.  I  like  a  shed  roof  that  can 
be  raised  or  lowered.  If  the  roof  is  to  be 
used  to  press  the  hay  down  I  think  the 
suggestions  of  J.  C.  are  first-rate. 

All  Sorts. — We  put  about  6,000  cab¬ 
bage  plants  in  that  field  below  the  spring 
that  was  drained  this  year.  This  was 
formerly  a  worthless  piece  of  ground 
which  made  a  soft  bog  in  wet  seasons 
and  caked  hard  in  a  drought.  Up  to  this 
year  it  was  well  nigh  worthless.  We 
made  a  new  bed  for  the  flow  away  from 
the  spring,  and  dug  ditches  for  tile  and 
stone  through  the  field.  This  took  out 
the  surplus  water.  The  original  plan 
was  to  plant  corn,  but  it  was  too  late  be¬ 
fore  the  job  was  done,  so  we  marked 
both  ways  and  planted  cabbage.  The 
tops  were  well  cut  back — in  fact  we 
handled  the  plants  about  as  we  would  a 
tree.  They  have  started  off  wfell.  Our 
plan  now  is  to  put  lime  around  each  plant 
and  give  thorough  culture.  On  this 
old  sod  I  do  not  think  fertilizer  will  be 
needed.  .  .  .  The  potatoes  are  still 
growing  in  spite  of  the  drought.  It  looks 
like  a  crop  somewhat  above  the  average, 
but  having  in  former  years  counted  po¬ 
tatoes  before  they  were  dug  and  had 
nature  check  off  the  count,  I  wait  until 
this  crop  is  dug  and  sold  before  talking. 
The  indications  now  are  that  potato 
prices  will  be  low.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  crop  in  the  ground,  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  a  general  feeling  that 
prices  will  be  cut.  Usually  this  public 
feeling  has  about  as  much  to  do  with 
price  as  the  supply.  Last  year  the  price 
to  the  farmer  was  very  low,  while  the 
consumers  in  town  and'  city  had  to  pay 
as  much  as  ever  before.  This  criminal 
farce  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  on 
this  years.  Instead  of  telling  farmers 
how  to  grow  more  potatoes  to  throw  into 
a  crowded  market  the  experts  ought  to 
tell  city  people  how  to  cook  potatoes, 
and  of  their  high  value  as  food.  There 
are  dozens  of  ways  of  cooking  potatoes 
which  the  average  city  housekeeper  never 
thought  of.  If  we  can  only  get  the  city 
and  town  papers  interested,  and  have 
them  talk  potato,  we  can  increase  the 
demand  and  thus  help  the  price.  The 
work  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League 
helped  boom  the  apple  trade.  Now  let's 
organize  the  Potato  Consumers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  help  trade  and  society  to¬ 
gether.  We  want  to  get  all  the  practical 
recipes  for  cooking  potatoes,  and  then 
talk  potato  wherever  we  go.  Get  all  the 
articles  on  eating  potatoes  into  print, 
and  make  a  business  of  urging  a  potato 
diet.  That  seems  to  be  what  we  can  do 
to  help  the  potato  market.  If,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  we  could  have  organizations 
of  potato  growers  to  put  their  crop  in 
large  cities  and  retail  it  at  a  fair  price 
we  could  take  practical  advantage  of  this 
potato  talk.  ...  In  New  York  I 
often  pass  the  places  where  sterilized 
milk  is  sold  Comparatively  few  people 
realize  what  a  tremendous  business  this 
has  grown  to  be.  The  stands  or  booths 
are  portable  wooden  houses  which  are 
taken  down  in  Winter.  The  milk  is  sold 
at  one  cent  a  glass,  and  placards  printed 
in  several  languages  tell  all  about  it. 
During  the  noon  hours  there  are  crowds 
several  lines  deep  waiting  to  buy  tickets. 
The  milk  has  apparently  been  skimmed 
and  sterilized  or  heated  to  156°  or  higher 
and  then  cooled.  It  is  cool  when  sold, 
and  makes  a  very  palatable  drink.  I 
seldom  go  by  the  stand  without  being 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  urchins  who 
beg  for  a  drink  of  milk.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  thing  to  me  is  watching  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  patronize  these  stands.  Here  is 
a  poor  woman  who  buys  milk  for  her 
child ;  here  is  an  elderly  man  who  has 
seen  better  days;  here  are  threadbare 
clerks  or  working  girls  followed  by  office 
boys  or  street  children.  Many  of  these 
would  drink  beer  if  it  were  not  for  the 
milk ;  others  would  buy  expensive  soft 
drinks.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be 
possible  to  figure  out  the  good  which 
has  come  from  this  practical  benevolence. 

It  has  not  only  saved  the  lives  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  children,  and  served  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  temperance  lesson,  but  has  also 
taught  the  value  of  good  milk  as  food 
and  medicine  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  I  wish  some  one  could  start  sim¬ 
ilar  ways  of  showing  the  food  value  of 
grains  and  vegetables.  The  poor  need 
lessons  in  such  things.  If  some  philan¬ 
thropist  could  take  potatoes,  beans  and 
cornmeal,  serve  them  at  cost  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  much  as  this  milk  is  sold,  there 
is  no  telling  the  benefits  that  would  come 
from  it.  H.  w.  c. 
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„  A  well 

Tilled  farm 
”  fs  a  well  Tiled  farm. 
Cyclone  on  your  farm 
"VfU  make  poor  land  good— make 
^  good  land  better. 

p-  Every  farm  would  be  better  if  properly  tiled, 
and  tlie  best,  quickest,  iastest,  easiest  ditching 
can  be  done  with  a 

Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 

Runs  as  easy  as  a  gang  plow — will  ditch  from  300  to 
400  rods  a  day — saves  enough  in  10  days  to  repay  its 
cost.  Tiling  carries  off  excess  moisture  from  wet 
land,  and  lets  moisture  reach  the  roots  of  grain  on 
land  naturally  dry— makes  crops  surer  and^ larger  on 
well  tiled  land.  Send  today  for  booklet  Ditching 
Dollars,"  tvith  its  valuable  information  about  tiling. 

.  The  Jeschke  Mannfaclnrlni  Cp. 
Box  113  Bellevue,  Ohio. 
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LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Fanners,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Businessman. 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

resist  wear.  No  experiment.  Fire,  Lightning 
and  Storm  proof.  Ornamental,  Inexpen¬ 
sive.  Catalog,  ftlontrosg  Co.,  Camden,  ti .  J. 
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THE. 

GREATEST 


Moneu6aver 


Cheapest  to  install,  least  attention,  few¬ 
est  repairs,  highest  efficiency  and  eco¬ 
nomical  and  dependable  under  every 
condition  of  service  is  the 


T 


AmericariCentrifugal  Pump 


There  is  not  a  valve  or  other  get-out-of-order 

feature  about  it  — just  the  easiest  possible 
curved  flow-lines  without  a  sudden  change  of 
direction  in  passage  through  the  pump,  en¬ 
abling  water  to  be  raised  with  less  power  than 
with  any  other  pump  in  existence.  It's  the 
modern  way  in  pumping.  There’s  41  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  behind  it.  All  gold 
medals  given  to  centrifugals  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Se¬ 
attle  in  1WJ  were  awarded  to 
this  pump 

Made  in  both  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  types,  in  any  size,  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stages  and  equipped  with  any 
power.  Let  us  tell  you  of  other  sav¬ 
ing  features  of  this  pump, 

catalog  American 

Well 
Works 

Gen.  Office  and 
Works, 

AURORA,  ILL. 
Chicago  Office, 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg. 

420  First  Ave.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


0+  iv  with  the 

illljlT  "EMPIRE  KING” 

II  III  P  and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
—  ■■  p  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con- 

^  structi on,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 

foliage.  We  make  allsizes  and  styles  of  Gasoline 

Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraringr.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  ‘2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  MY  SCALE  ON  EVERY  FARM. 


I  will  send  to  the  farmer  who  knows  the  profit  in  buying, 
feeding  by  weight,  one  of  my  steel  frame  Pitless  Farm  Scales 
have  just  patented.at  the  Introductory  Price  and  Entirely  on 
This  5  ton  scale  has  new  compound  beam  and  beam  box,  free, 
the  first  man  to  offer  a  reliable  high  grade  scale  at  a  fair  ] 
every  American  farmer  is  under 
to  me,  because  my  fight  against 
the  trust  put  the  price  of  a  first 
class  scale  within  his  reach.Only 
the  First  Man  who  writes  gets 
the  Introductory  Price.  Will 
you  be  the  man  '!  If  so,  my  written  warrant  to  yon  Is 
thatlf  you  will  put  up  my  scale  as  direeled,  and  if  not  as  represented 
I  will  take  i  t  away  and  pay  you  for  platform  or  foundation  not  usable  in  some  other  make  of’  scale. 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight,”  423  Lee  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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Investigate  The  Record  of 
The  Spreader  Itou  Buy 

BEFORE  you  buy  a  manure  spreader,  find  out  what  it  has  done  for  other 
farmers.  T  hat  is  the  best  proof  of  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Investi¬ 
gate  carefully,  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  matter  of  service 
rendered,  there  are  three  machines  that  rank  high  above  all  others. 
These  are  the — 

I  H  C  Spreaders 

Cloverleaf  Corn  King  Kemp  20th  Century 

They  have  proved  their  value  in  actual  use  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of 
satisfied  farmers.  Choose  one  of  these  machines,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  the  full  value  of  your  manure  by  spreading  it  in  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  way. 

Here  are  a  few  “reasons  why:” 

The  mechanism  which  transmits  the  power  from  the  axle  to  operate  the 
apron  and  beater  on  I  H  C  spreaders  is  simple  and  efficient.  It  requires 
little  power  to  operate — does  not  get  out  of  order. 

The  beater  is  strong  and  positive  in  its  action.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes 
the  manure  and  distributes  it  evenly.  It  can  be  quickly  regulated  to  spread 
manure  as  thickly  or  as  thinly  as  desired  This  adjustment  can  be  made 
from  the  driver’s  seat  while  the  spreader  is  in  operation. 

The  wood  in  I  H  C  spreader  frames  is  hard,  resinous,  non-porous,  very 
regular  and  narrow  ringed.  It  is  air-dried  so  that  the  sap  is  retained — ce¬ 
menting  the  wood  fibres  together.  This  prevents  manure  liquids  from  pene¬ 
trating  it  and  makes  it  proof  against  the  action  of  the  acids  in  the  manure. 

Wide-tired  wheels  and  roller-bearings  insure  light  draft,  making  I  H  C 
spreaders  easy  on  the  horses. 

Cloverleaf  spreaders  have  endless  aprons.  Corn  King  and  Kemp  20th 
Century  spreaders  are  of  the  return  apron  type.  All  can  be  furnished  on 
special  order  with  lime  hoods  for  spreading  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
drilling  attachments  for  distributing  manure  in  rows.  All  three  styles  are 
made  in  several  sizes,  so,  when  you  choose  from  the  I  H  C  line,  you  are  sure 
of  getting  just  the  machine  that  will  meet  your  needs. 

Call  on  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  and  go  over  the  matter  with  him,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  write  direct  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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Ruralisms 

SOME  STRANGE  FOODS  OF  OTHER  RACES. 

Part  I. 

In  all  the  larger  or  more  cosmopolitan 
cities  of  America,  foods  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  which  even  the  widely-trav¬ 
eled  epicure  is  ignorant.  To  find  these 
strange  viands,  one  must  first  discover 
the  location  of  the  native  shops,  for, 
almost  without  exception,  each  race  that 
is  represented  here  has  brought  its  own 
foods,  as  well  as  its  own  language,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  religion.  For  some  reason, 
however,  the  keepers  of  these  little  shops 
are  seldom  eager  to  introduce  these  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  If  you  show  that  you  know 
all  about  them  they  will  produce  them, 
and,  in  all  probability,  sell  them  to  you 
gladly,  but  it  never  seems  to  occur  to 
them  to  invite  a  possible  customer  to 
sample  these  wares. 

Sun-dried  Oysters. — The  sun-dried 
oysters,  that  may  be  obtained  in  many 
Chinese  shops,  are  a  novelty  that  is 
well  worth  trying.  Among  Chinese  epi¬ 
cures  they  are  considered  a  great  dainty, 
and  they  really  are  an  improvement 
upon  many  canned  oysters  that  I  have 
eaten.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  would  be  little  left  of  the 
oyster  after  it  was  thoroughly  ^  dried, 
but  when  they  are  treated  as  the  Chinese 
prepare  them,  and  are  left  to  lie  in  a 
fattening  rice-flour  mush  for  two  or 
three  days  before  they  are  dried,  they 
preserve  considerable  substance.  When 
once  well-dried  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
oysters  will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  To 
use  them,  boil  them  quickly  for  half-an- 
hour,  and  then  treat  them  as  you  would 
fresh  oysters.  The  Chinese  do  not  al¬ 
ways  take  the  trouble  to  cook  them,  for 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  overland 
travelers,  when  en  route,  take  them  from 
the  pocket  and  eat  them  dry,  as  they 
may  chance  to  feel  hungry. 

Ball-butter  (Butter  Preserved  in 
Cheese). — American  food  manufacturers 
have  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  preserve  sweet  butter  in  tins,  yet  the 
ball-butter  of  ancient  times,  preserved 
in  cheeses,  is  still  made  to-day,  and  may 
be  purchased  in  shops  that  cater  to 
people  who  have  come  to  America  from 
Southern  European  countries.  The  tech¬ 
nical  name  of  this  product  is  “ball-but¬ 
ter,”  and  it  is  so  called  because  it  is 
pure,  unsalted  butter  that  has  been  com¬ 
pacted  hard  into  cheese-coverings  not 
unlike  the  Edam  cheese  in  shape.  So 
prepared,  both  the  butter  and  the  cheese 
will  keep  for  months,  if  very  high  tem¬ 
peratures  are  avoided,  for  one  helps  to 
preserve  the  other.  The  cheese  prevents 
the  butter  from  spoiling,  and  the  butter 
keeps  the  cheese  from  becoming  too  hard. 
If  kept  for  a  very  long  time,  the  butter  may 
acquire  a  slight  tinge  of  the  cheese  flavor ; 
yet  this  flavor  may  sometimes  be  noticed 
even  in  very  good  table  butter,  and  it 
never  becomes  objectionable.  I  know 
that  this  is  so,  for  I  have  used  scores 
of  them,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
pretty  old.  The  idea  of  putting  butter 
into  cheese-shells  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo.  Even  then  its  advantages 
were  recognized  and  approved,  as  it 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  represented  no  useless  weight 
of  baggage.  Thus,  when  the  top  of  the 
casein  covering  is  removed,  and  the  but¬ 
ter  has  been  used,  the  traveler  finds  the 
three-quarter  shell  a  good  makeshift  cup 
for  drinks,  like  milk,  or  tea.  It  will 
even  resist  scalding  liquids,  although 
hot  tea  will  stain  it  a  little,  but  the  cheese 
will  impart  no  disagreeable  flavor  to  the 
tea.  I  have  even  known  these  tea-shells, 
when  emptied,  to  make  good  additions  to 
the  soup-pot;  while  the  Ligurian  alpinists, 
who  often  need  a  short-shift  light  in 
their  mountain  shacks,  stick  a  wax  vesta 
through  a  long  pin  and  insert  it  in  the 
partly-opened  “ball-butter.”  It  makes  a 
capital  night-light,  and  will  burn  for 
hours. 

Giant  Beans. — Beans  have  long  been 
a  staple  in  many  American  families,  yet 
most  of  them  use  the  small  beans  that 
are  almost  half  indigestible  skin.  During 
the  past  few  years,  the  giant  bean  of 
Southern  Europe  has  been  grown  to 
some  extent  in  this  country,  but  those 
that  are  sold  in  the  native  shops  are  still 
imported.  In  size,  one  of  them  would 
make  more  than  half-a-dozen  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  small  American  bean.  When 
dried,  these  beans  are  light  green  in 
color,  and,  when  soaked  over  night  and 
given  a  vigorous  boil,  they  soften  into  a 
thick,  rich  flavored  pulp.  By  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  soaking  and  boiling,  they  may  be 
swollen  to  the  size  of  a  small  five  o’clock 
tea  biscuit,  and  may  be  easily  skinned. 

Stringed  Walnuts. — A  curiosity  that 
Americans  will  probably  be  slow  to  adapt, 
but  that  finds  favor  among  the  Syrians, 


is  the  string  of  walnuts.  To  keep  the 
nuts  from  spoiling,  or  the  oil  from  evap¬ 
orating,  the  shelled  nuts  are  strung  on 
stout  white  twine,  after  which  they  are 
dipped  in  batter  composed  of  durum 
flour  and  the  expressed  juice  of  sultana 
raisins.  When  dry,  they  are  given  an¬ 
other  dip ;  and  this  process  is  repeated 
until  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  has  been 
obtained.  Just  before  being  served,  the 
nuts  are  given  a  slight  soaking,  after 
which  they  are  sent  to  the  table  as  the 
natural  accompaniment  to  the  black 
Turkish  coffee.  Shelled  nuts  on  strings 
may  also  be  obtained  in  the  Italian  shops, 
although  the  Italians  demand  better  prices 
for  the  “stringed”  filberts  and  chestnuts 
than  the  best  of  stores  would  dream  of 
asking  for  ordinary  nuts.  The  filberts, 
and  sometimes  the  chestnuts,  are  eaten 
raw,  but,  more  often,  the  latter  are  boiled 
and  served  as  a  vegetable,  like  beans. 

Smoked  Pears. — The  Latin-Europeans 
are  also  extremely  fond  of  smoked  pears, 
and  great  quantities  are  sold  in  the  large 
cities  of  this  country  every  year.  They 
are  imported  from  Southern  Europe  in 
150  pound  sacks,  and  are  wrinkled,  un¬ 
wholesome-looking  objects,  always  black 
and  dirty  in  appearance.  Yet  they  retail 
at  a  good  price,  15  to  20  cents  a  pound. 

Fruit-sheeting. — The  fruit  and  bread 
sheetings  of  Asia-Minor  and  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  valley  are  not  easily  found  in 
American  cities,  yet  many  bales  of  these 
strange  foods  are  imported  annually,  and, 
where  there  are  many  Levantines  who 
have  not  become  too  thoroughly  Ameri¬ 
canized,  the  seeker  after  those  viands 
will  be  very  likely  to  find  the  object  of 
his  search.  Moreover,  once  found,  they 
will  prove  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
looking  them  up.  The  fruit-sheeting  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  pure  apricots, 
just  the  pulp-residue  after  the  juice  has 
been  expressed  for  subsequent  concen¬ 
tration  into  the  fruit  essence  of  Levan¬ 
tine  commerce.  This  residual  pulp  is 
turned  out  on  a  bed  of  straw,  and  left 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  sheets  are  then 
pasted,  end  to  end,  in  lengths,  overlap¬ 
ping  one  another  a  trifle,  and  are  fas¬ 
tened  together  with  a  paste  made  of  the 
pulp  and  juice  of  the  fruit.  When  these 
pieces  are  many  yards  in  length,  they  are 
wound  up  into  bales  like  so  much  cloth, 
and,  in  the  interior  marts  and  bazars, 
are  usually  sold  by  the  40-inch  yard. 
When  properly  sun-dried,  the  fruit  sheets 
are  clean  to  handle.  They  never  make 
the  fingers  sticky,  and  may  even  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  In  color,  they  are 
a  rich  brown,  and  not  only  have  a  most 
agreeable  fruity  odor,  but  possess  a 
pleasant  slightly  acidulant  flavor,  due  to 
the  fruit  acid  which  the  sheets  contain. 
They  become  quite  limp  on  the  approach 
of  wet  weather,  and  so  are  used  by 
Asiatics  in  lieu  of  a  barometer — just  as 
the  American  fisherman  utilizes  a  strip 
of  seaweed,  knowing  that  its  salt  content 
will  attract  moisture.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  the  fruit-sheeting  does  not  become 
moldy  if  kept  in  any  airy  place.  By  the 
addition  of  even  cold  water,  and  without 
boiling,  a  piece  of  the  sheet  can,  after 
a  few  minutes  stirring,  be  reduced  to  a 
pulp  for  serving  at  table,  in  which  con¬ 
dition  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
ordinary  unsweetened  dried  fruits. 

L.  LODIAN. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

8BLS. 


YEARLY 
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OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 
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Our  Tile 
Tast  Forever 
Are  thoroughly 
hard  burnt  and  salt 
glazed.  Made  of 
best  Ohio  Olay.  Bold  in  car-load  lots.  Also 
manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  B0ILDING  BLOCK  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

H.  B.  CAMP  COMPANY, 

FULTON  BUILDING,  PITTSBURG,  PA, 
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This  Six-inch  Welded  Joint 
Gives  You  a  Roof 
Without  Any  Weak  Spot 

The  patented  Wide-Weld  of 
Security  Roofing  means  that 
each  sheet  is  lapped  six  inches 
over  the  one  below  and  welded 
inseparably  to  it.  All  nail-heads 
are  covered,  and  the  roofing 
forms  one  continuous  piece, 
without  a  single  nail-hole 
through  it. 

There  is  no  clumsy,  easily  broken 
joint  with  all  nail-heads  showing  in 


WIDE-WELD 

ASPHALT 


•  *  *»  * . 


PATENTED 

Sec  urity  Wi  dc-W  eld  Roofing  is 
strong  where  other  roofs  are  weak. 
The  six-inch  weld  can  not  be  torn  apart. 
The  water  cannot  back  up  into  it. 
There  are  no  nails  driven  through 
from  the  surface  to  rust,  break  off, 
work  loose  and  cause  leaks.  Each  is 
covered  and  permanently  imbedded  in 
a  water-tight  joint. 

Four  inches  of  the  upper  edge  of  each  sheet 
is  one  layer  of  asphalt-saturated  wool-felt. 

The  next  two  inches  are  full  thickness — two 
layers  of  felt,  two  of  hard,  natural  mineral -as 
phalt,  covered  with  thin  tissue-paper  to  prevent 
sticking  in  the  roll.  No  coal-tar  products  or  in¬ 
ferior  volatile  oils  are  used  in  Security  Roofing. 

The  next  sheet  of  roofing  is  lapped  over  the 
whole  six  inches  and  cemented  firmly  to  it.  The 
four-inch,  single  layer  becomes  actually  a 
part  of  the  overlapping  sheet.  All  nail-heads 
are  securely  covered  and  the  surfacing  is  con¬ 
tinuous  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  roof. 

Security  Wide-Weld  Roofing  is  made 

in  three  styles: — Gravel  Surface;  Coarse  Feld¬ 
spar;  and  Fine  Feldspar  Itcan  also  be  furnished 
with  burlap  insertion  for  siding  or  roofs  over 
one-half  pitch.  Anyone  can  easily  apply  Secur¬ 
ity  Roofing,  and  it  is  perfectly  adapted  for  use  on  any  type 
of  building 

There  is  a  Security  Agent  in  almost  every  town. 
Write  us  and  we'll  send  name  and  address  of  the  one  nearest 
you. 

Write  for  Free  Book.  “The  Requirements  of  a  GOOD 
Roof.”  It  tells  in  detail  why  Security  Roofing  meets  these  re¬ 
quirements;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  weld  the  patented  6-inch  joint. 

The  National  Roofing  Co. 

Mfrs.  of  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Paints 
Address  all  communications  to 
203  Filmore  Ave.,  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


Biggest  Hay  Press 

Profits 

Made  With 


Daln  Pull  Power  or  Belt  Power 
Presses  make  largest  number 
of  perfect  bales  each  day  with 
fewer  hands,  lightest  work, 
smallest  repair  expense.  Sim¬ 
ple  steel  construction.  No 
clumsy  step-over  pitman,  no 
troublesome  toggle  joints. 
Patented  tucker  makessmooth 
ended  bales  that  pack  closely 
and  sell  quickest.  Don’t  buy 
a  press  before  you  get  some 
very  Important  Information 
from  us.  Write  today. 

DAIN  MFC.  CO. 802  Vine 


DAIN 

Presses 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  One  gallon 

make,  1(1  to  110  gallons  spray  by  elmnly  adding  water. 

Send  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DELAWARE  IS  THE  STATE 
OF  HAPPY  HOMES 


Enjoy¬ 
ment, 

_  comfort- 

ai>ie 

ing,  gen¬ 
ial  climate,  warm  and  sunny  in  winter,  cool 
most  of  the  summer.  Famous  for  fruit;  good 
for  general  farming.  Land  values  are  increas¬ 
ing,  but  are  still  low  for  the  advantages 
enjoyed.  For  information  address 
STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Make  It  Yourself 

If  you  have  timber,  save  money 
and  make  money  sawing  for 
others,  with  a  Portable 

American  Saw  Mill 

1  Simple,  reliable,  little  power 
needed,  no  experience  necessary. 
..Catalog free.  Alsodescribeswood- 
.  working  machinery  of  all  kinds.  " 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACH’Y  CO. 

129  Hope  St.,  lIackettstown,N. J. 

1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


A  Plain  Statement  of  Facts. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Em¬ 
pire  Grain  Drill — manufactured  and 
strongly  guaranteed  by  The  American 
Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Richmond,  Indiana — has  been,  and  is 
to-day,  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands 
of  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  all 
grain-raising  sections.  There  are  reasons 
for  this.  The  Empire  has  been  kept 
strictly  up  to  date.  Everything  that 
would  produce  better  results,  lessen 
labor  or  add  to  strength  and  durability 
has  found  a  place  on  this  world-famous 
grain  drill.  The  Empire  has  a  positive 
force  grain  feed  that  will  successfully 
sow,  in  any  quantity  desired,  all  known 
seeds,  from  the  largest  (such  as  bush 
lima  beans)  to  the  smallest  grass  seeds, 
The  Empire  combined  Grain  and  Fertil¬ 
izer  Drill  will  handle  in  wide  range  of 
quantities  every  brand  of  phosphates,  no 
matter  how  obstinate.  These  drills  are 
made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  No  matter 
where  you  reside  or  what  your  seeding 
conditions  may  be,  there  will  be  found 
an  Empire  Drill  that  will  do  the  work 
right.  Send  to-day  to  The  American 
Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Richmond,  Indiana,  for  an  Empire  cata¬ 
logue.  Read  it  carefully.  Then  go  to 
your  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  see¬ 
ing  the  Empire  Drill. — Adv. 


©VIRGINIA 


We  have  new  list  of  select  Va.  farms  now 
ready.  All  special  bargains.  Rich  lands  $10 
per  acre  and  up.  Close  to  big  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country;  sect  free.  Write  at  once.  Come  to 
Va.  and  let  us  show  you.  I>ept.  D, 
Middle  Atlantic  Imm.  Co.,  Com¬ 
monwealth  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.1' 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yobker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Would  it  not  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  man  who 
would  wish  or  pray  for  an  easy  job  where  he  would 
have  no’  responsibility,  be  in  no  danger  and  not  be 
forced  to  exercise  bis  powers  of  body  or  mind?  No 
one  who  has  really  faced  the  storm  could  have  respect 
for  a  poor  creature  who  craved  a  job  that  would  not 
require  half  his  powers.  The  man  who  is  worth  while 
takes  the  job  that  is  given  him,  and  if  it  is  a  hard 
one  prays  not  that  the  work  may  be  made  lighter, 
but  that  he  may  be  given  the  strength  to  conquer. 
And  he  usually  is  given  the  power  if  his  faith  be 
strong  enough. 

* 

The  “Little  Alfalfa  Sermons”  will  help  us  get  the 
crop  started  right.  Men  often  ask  why  should  we  take 
all  this  care  when  clover  and  grass  give  us  fair  crops? 
These  men  lack  faith  or  have  not  been  able  to  realize 
what  a  crop  of  Alfalfa  will  mean  to  them.  At  the 
Illinois  Station  six  cows  were  fed  as  an  experiment  to 
compare  Alfalfa  hay  with  wheat  bran.  The  food  was 
clover  hay,  cornmeal  and  silage.  One  lot  had  eight 
pounds  of  bran  and  the  other  eight  pounds  of  Alfalfa. 
The  result  “shows  Alfalfa  equal  to  or  a  little  better 
than  bran  for  milk  production,  under  the  conditions 
which  are  the  same  as  those  existing  on  most  dairy 
farms.”  Now  when  you  begin  to  grow  weary  of  the 
effort  to  start  Alfalfa  stop  and  think  what  it  would 
mean  to  receive  an  annual  present  of  16  to  20  tons  of 
wheat  bran.  That  grain  is  something  we  can  all  ap¬ 
preciate  and  understand.  With  five  acres  of  good  Al¬ 
falfa  that  is  just  about  what  you  would  receive. 

John  B.  Coleman,  who  conducted  the  milk  investiga¬ 
tion  in  New  York  last  Winter,  favors  a  plan  of  fixing 
the  price  of  milk  by  law.  This  includes  the  price 
which  dealers  can  charge  and  the  minimum  price  which 
they  can  pay  the  producers.  He  would  have  the  prices 
decided  by  a  jury  trial  or  a  milk  commission.  The 
reasons  for  this  radical  step  are;  Milk  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Anything  that  interferes  with  its  fair 
handling  and  sale  is  a  public  menace.  At  present 
farmers  are  producing  milk  at  a  loss.  On  any  fair 
valuation  and  figuring  the  milk  costs  more  than  is 
paid  for  it.  The  dealers  and  contractors  are  making 
far  more  profit  than  they  deserve.  Through  a  “gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement”  they  form  combinations  to  reduce 
prices  to  farmers  and  hold  them  up  to  consumers. 
Under  these  conditions  the  State  has  the  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  and  see  that  farmers  secure  fair  prices  for  their 
milk,  and  that  consumers  are  not  robbed.  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  makes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this  propo¬ 
sition,  and  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  regulate 
prices.  Before  the  Legislature  .meets  we  intend  to 
analyze  this  argument  and  show  the  force  of  it.  The 
point  now  is  to  be  able  to  show  by  the  most  solid  proof 
what  a  quart  of  milk  costs. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  are  receiving  circulars  from 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  offer  “The  opportunity  of  a  life¬ 
time.”  For  one  dollar  in  cash  the  benevolent  gentle¬ 
man  who  sends  out  this  circular  will  give  you  “ the 
only  proper  and  satisfactory  method  of  preserving 
eggs.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  what  this  man  has  is 
the  old  water-glass  method  which  we  have  described 
for  years.  You  take  one  part  of  water-glass  and  mix 
or  dissolve  it  with  nine  parts  of  water.  Put  it  in  a 
stone  jar,  place  fresh,  clean  eggs  in  it  and  keep  them 
down  in  the  liquid.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  eggs 
will  keep — and  you  may  keep  your  dollar.  Other 
benevolent  gentlemen  are  offering  a  great  secret  which 
will  show  you  how  to  kill  weevils  in  grain.  No  doubt 
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they  will  tell  you  to  use  bisulphide  of  carbon.  We  have 
been  telling  about  that  for  years.  You  put  the  grain 
in  an  air-tight  box  or  barrel  and  on  the  top  put  a  deep 
bowl  or  soup-dish.  Into  this  pour  a  quantity  of  the 
bisulphide.  Then  cover  tight  with  a  blanket  and  go 
away.  The  liquid  will  turn  to  a  poisonous  vapor  which, 
being  heavier  than  air,  works  down  into  the  grain  and 
kills  the  insects.  You  are  expected  to  pay  a  dollar  for 
the  preserving  and  the  killing  formula.  We  give  you 
the  facts  so  you  may  preserve  your  dollar  and  kill  the 
desire  to  part  with  it 

* 

Among  the  many  communications  called  out  by  The 
R-  N.-Y.’s  “Fraud  and  Fake  work”  is  the  following 
post  card: 

Editor  R.  N.-Y. :  Now,  then,  all  together : 

Here’s  to  such  sleek  chaps  as  Lewis 

Who  are  trying  hard  to  do  us 

With  their  promises  of  dividends  immense, 

May  The  R.  N.-Y.  go  to  ’em, 

Let  the  bright,  clear  daylight  thro’  cm. 

And  hang  their  blasted  hides  upon  the  fence. 

.  G.  A.  LYTLE. 

At  the  People’s  University  we  understand  they  offer 
to  teach  music  by  correspondence.  The  above  post 
card  will  show  how  to  swell  the  chorus  by  mail.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  a  man  of  promises,  if  not  of  poetry.  He 
turned  the  life  of  Mr.  Reed  Verguson  into  the  hard¬ 
est  kind  of  prose  when  good  cash  was  transmuted  into 
an  “interim  receipt.”  A  wise  man  once  said  that  if 
you  would  let  him  make  the  songs  of  a  nation  he 
would  write  that  nation’s  history.  He  was  right. 
Music  lias  power  as  well  as  charms.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
now  fead  by  over  250.000  people.  Get  them  all  to 
singing  Mr.  Lytle’s  little  song  and  the  “bright,  clear 
daylight”  will  certainly  shine  through  the  fakers.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  continue  to  “go  to  ’em.”  That  is  what 
we  are  here  for. 

* 

“If  the  public  had  left  me  alone  on  my  Alfalfa  ranch, 
where  I  was  contented  and  happy,  and  where  I  was 
making  money,  I  would  not  have  fallen  into  this  defeat 
and  disgrace.” — James  J.  Jeffries. 

The  poet  advises  us  to  find  “sermons  in  stones, 

*  *  *  *and  good  in  everything.”  This  surely  includes 
Alfalfa  and  prizefighters.  We  formed  no  part  of  that 
“public”  which  urged  Mr.  Jeffries  to  leave  his  Alfalfa 
and  try  conclusions  with  the  colored  man  and  brother. 
There  is  a  great  sermon  to  be  preached  from  the  career 
of  this  bruised  and  beaten  prizefighter.  Any  man  who 
would  not  be  content  on  an  Alfalfa  farm  deserves  all 
he  gets  upon  wandering  away  from  it.  If  such  a 
man  left  his  farm  so  that  he  might  spread  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Alfalfa  growing  he  would  be  a  public  bene¬ 
factor.  When  he  goes  out  for  some  evil  purpose,  no 
pounding  or  jarring  is  too  severe  for  him,  but  the 
Alfalfa  farm  will  take  him  back  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  body  and  mind  as  few  other  things  can.  “Contented 
and  happy  and  making  money!”  Mr.  Jeffries  got  into 
that  enviable  condition  through  raising  Alfalfa.  He 
got  out  of  it  through  trying  to  raise  buried  youth. 
Let  us  all  fight  the  prizefight  against  Nature  and  soil 
until  we  get  Alfalfa  in  our  corner.  Then,  unlike  Jef¬ 
fries,  let  us  stay  on  the  farm. 

* 

The  average  boy  spends  much  time  in  dreaming  of 
fighting  wild  animals  and  wild  men.  How  he  would 
kill  the  lions  and  grizzly  bears  if  you  would  only  let 
him  at  them.  It  is  a  cruel  fate  which  keeps  him 
sawing  wood,  hoeing  corn  or  going  to  school.  The 
chances  are  1,000  to  one  that  the  boy  will  ever  see  a 
dangerous  wild  animal,  but  he  could  do  no  end  of 
good  if  his  thought  and  energy  were  turned  to  killing 
mosquitoes !  If  he  would  make  sure  that  every  mud 
puddle  near  his  home  were  drained  or  oiled  and  every 
tin  can,  or  anything  that  might  hold  stagnant  water 
were  emptied,  he  would  save  the  entire  community 
from  great  annoyance.  This  would  be  useful  work, 
within  the  boy’s  powers,  but  “mosquito  killer”  does 
not  convey  a  “large”  idea  of  valor ;  so  the  boy  dreams 
of  killing  lions  and  lets  the  mosquitoes  go. 

We  think  of  this  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  we 
are  mildly  criticized  for  the  work  we  try  to  do  in 
exposing  frauds  or  evils  in  public  life.  The  chief 
criticisms  are  that  we  select  one  thing  or  one  fraud 
and  stick  to  it,  when  there  are  dozens  or  hundreds 
of  others  evidently  just  as  deserving  of  censure;  also 
that  we  select  small  things  and  say  less  about  the  large 
evils  in  public  life.  It  is  true  that  our  plan  is  to 
select  one  man  or  one  thing  and  stick  to  the  job  until 
the  offender  is  cornered  and  branded.  We  do  not 
select  men  as  individuals,  but  because  they  represent  a. 
type  or  a  practice  which  has  grown  to  be  an  evil.  In 
the  cases  of  Dawley,  Burbank  and  Lewis  this  is  clear. 
Here  we  have  the  politician,  the  “originator”  and  the 
speculator  all  using  the  confidence  which  their  public 
position  had  given  them  to  work  their  own  schemes 
for  public  or  personal  advantage.  Suppose  we  did 
dodge  from  one  to  another  of  a  dozen  men  in  the 
same  class  1  It  would  he  like  firing  a  charge  of  road 
dust  at  a  rhinoceros.  By  chasing  the  one  single  ex¬ 
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ponent  of  a  false  or  evil  system  until  he  is  branded 
we  can  fix  public  attention  to  what  the  man  stands 
for.  The  people  who  follow  this  work  know  what 
it  means  and  what  we  are  after.  As  for  taking  up  small 
things  we  would  kill  mosquitoes  rather  than  dream  of 
killing  lions.  There  are  great  evils  in  the  world  which 
must  be  overcome  and* remedied.  Every  one  of  them 
has  its  root  in  smaller  things,  and  until  these  smaller 
things  are  improved,  fighting  the  large  evils  will  be 
much  like  cutting  off  their  tops  and  leaving  them  to 
grow  out  larger  than  ever,  like  a  tree  that*  has  been 
pruned.  For  example,  how  are  the  common  people  to 
overcome  the  evils  in  the  tariff  system,  railroad  service 
and  franchise  crimes  unless  they  can  have  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  men  who  represent  them?  How  are  they 
to  have  such  control  unless  they  have  fair  primary 
election  laws?  How  can  they  use  such  laws  with  any 
effect  unless  they  in  their  own  lives  can  feel  that  they 
are  doing  some  unselfish  work  for  their  country?  That 
is  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  help  men  to  love  the 
land,  to  be  not.  only  better  farmers,  but  better  men 
and  better  citizens.  The  small  things  are  within  our 
grasp  and  through  them  when  honestly  and  fearlessly 
brought  out  we  reach  the  larger  ones.  We  do  not 
dream  of  killing  lions,  though  we  know  the  lions  must 
be  killed.  We  do  urge  men  to  destroy  the  little  things 
which  are  within  their  power. 

* 

The  article  on  farm  drainage  by  Mr.  White  is  one 
of  the  most  important  we  have  printed  in  a  long  time. 
Ditching  is  now  done  by  machinery — done  rapidly 
and  well.  Later  we  shall  give  some  pictures  of  large 
stones  dug  up  by  this  machine  to  show  that  the  work 
can  be  done  in  stony  ground.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  great  need  of  drainage  on  most  of  our 
eastern  farm  land.  Thousands  of  wet,  soppy  acres  are 
now  worthless  for  crop  production  or  are  farmed  at  a 
loss.  Underdrain  them  and  take  out  the  surplus  water 
and  they  will  become  equal  in  crop  producing  power  to 
the  virgin  land  of  the  Northwest.  There  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  agricultural  bargains  anywherfe  than  some  of  the 
wet  eastern  land  at  present  prices.  Drain  and  fit  such 
land  and  it  will  produce  as  much  grain  or  hay  or 
potatoes  as  the  best  western  land,  while  each  bushel 
or  pound  of  the  crop  will  bring  at  least  one-third  more 
than  in  the  West.  While  the  benefits  from  drainage 
are  about  the  surest  thing  in  farming  the  cost  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  most  farmers.  There  are  thousands 
of  farmers  who  fully  realize  what  tile  drainage  would 
do  for  their  farms.  Yet  they  arc  handicapped  because 
they  cannot  obtain  money  on  long  time  and  easy  terms 
with  which  to  do  the  needed  draining.  A  manufac¬ 
turer  or  a  traction  company  can  usually  borrow  money 
by  showing  how  certain  improvements  would  give  a 
greater  earning  capacity.  The  farmer  could  guarantee 
such  improvement,  yet  it  would  be  impossible,  in  most 
cases,  for  him  to  make  the  loan  for  draining.  Thus 
the  question  of  drainage  loans  is  important.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  Canada  and  some  European  countries  special 
loans  of  this  sort  are  made  to  farmers.  In  Norway 
we  understand  that  companies  operating  under  the 
government  are  draining  swamps  and  meadows  for 
agricultural  purposes.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  wet  lands 
of  the  East  are  far  more  important  to  the  nation  than 
the  dry  lands  of  the  far  West.  If  public  money  is 
spent  to  irrigate  the  latter  it  should  be  spent  to  drain 
the  former.  The  money  to  be  thus  spent  ought  to  be 
put  out  in  the  form  of  small  drainage  loans,  so  that 
individual  farmers  may  improve  their  own  farms. 
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Yes,  sir,  the  side  lines  may  be  made  into  life  lines. 

Somehow  we  do  not  seem  to  get  accurate  information 
about  cement  drain  tiles. 

Remember  that  in  a  bard  drought  no  cultivation  at  all 
is  better  than  deep  working. 

A  curious  season  this.  One  county  drying  up  and  the 
next  one  soaked.  What  causes  it? 

Now  it  is  a  “Gravenstein  train”  to  be  run  through  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  ‘‘boom”  a  well-known  apple. 

The  dishonest  agent  is  worse  than  a  sheep-killing  dog, 
since  the  former  can  pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes. 

Never- — do  not  plant  a  peach  orchard  in  a  cold  “pocket” 
where  the  hills  shut  out  air  drainage.  Cold  air  and  frost 
will  roll  down  and  get  the  fruit  in  such  a  location. 

The  high  price  of  meat  in  England  has  started  a  trade 
form  China.  An  American  is  curing  bacon  and  hams 
from  Chinese  pork  and  shipping  it  to  England,  where  it  is 
sold  for  over  1%  cent  per  pound  cheaper  than  Danish 
bacon  Chinese  poultry  is  also  sent  to  Britain. 

Evi.tY  few  years  we  have  reports  of  a  disease  among 
grasshoppers  which  can  be  spread  artificially  and  used  to 
clear  out  the  pests.  A  new  report  now  comes  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  hoppers  are  certainly  dying,  but  Prof.  Gillette 
offers  no  hope  that  spreading  the  disease  by  using  dead 
hoppers  will  do  any  good. 

Since  printing  the  article  on  vetch  last  week  we  have 
been  asked  when  Mr.  Smythe  sows  the  seed.  He  says  in 
reply :  “I  sow  the  vetch  usually  at  the  last  cultivating 
time,  but  it  can  be  sown  any  time  from  July  3  5  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  I  would  advise  the  earlier  sowing  when  possible. 
It  is  so  dry  here  at  present  that  we  cannot  sow  until 
after  it  rains.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  losses  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  during  the  week  ending  July  21  were 
said  to  aggregate  $1,500,000,  while  half  a 
million  more  would  he  lost  by  the  enforced 
suspension  of  affected  industries.  July  22 
rain  began  to  fall ;  the  entire  loss  in  the 
Kootenay  region  was  put  at  live  to  six  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  In  Wisconsin  there  were  dis¬ 
astrous  losses  near  Galloway,  and  the  loss 
in  logs  and  standing  timber  is  put  at  $500,- 
000.  Numerous  smaller  tires  are  reported  in 
Marathon,  Shawano  and  l’ortage  counties. 
Heavy  losses  are  reported  around  Beaudette, 
Minn.,  fires  crossing  the  line  from  Kainy 
River,  Ont. 

An  automobile,  driven  by  Max  Lang  and 
carrying  four  little  children,  was  struck  by 
a  Lake  Shore  trolley  at  Clean,  N.  Y.,  July 
22.  Two  children  were  killed  and  two  badly 
hurt  Lang  had  taken  the  children  out  for 
a  ride,  and  was  running  fast  when  the  acci¬ 
dent  happened.  The  automobile  turned  tur¬ 
tle  and  the  children  were  thrown  out. 

Three  are  known  to  be  dead  and  six  are 
missing  as  a  result  of  a  flood  at  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  July  22.  Many  residence  and  business 
buildings  were  demolished,  basement  were 
flooded  and  street  car  trallic  was  interrupt- 
de.  The  main  streets  were  filled  with 
debris.  The  damage  is  more  than  $150,000. 
The  city  was  in  darkness  and  had  no  water 
even  for  domestic  purposes  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  following  the  storm.  The  town  of 
Lowell  was  a  -heavy  sufferer  also.  The 
storm  centred  over  the  mountains  and  then 
from  all  sides  torrents  poured  down  Tomb¬ 
stone  Canon  and  Brewery  Gulch.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  railroad  track  were  washed 
out  at  Bisbee.  All  of  the  Southwestern’s 
tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  Douglass,  Benson 
and  Bisbee  are  badly  washed.  Many  houses 
were  carried  down  the  canon  to  Lowell. 
Hundreds  of  cattle  and  hogs  were  drowned, 
but  the  ranches  generally  benefited  by  the 
rainfall.  A  thousand  acres  of  irrigated 
lowlands  in  the  Nacozari  Valley  were 
washed  out.  The  flood  caused  a  shutdown 
of  three  hours  at  the  Calumet  and  Arizona 
smelter  at  Douglass.  Much  coke  was  washed 
away. 

The  Northwestern  Malt  and  Grain  Com¬ 
pany  plant,  said  to  be  the  largest  malting 
concern  in  tin;  world,  at  Forty-sixth  avenue 
and  Cortland  street,  Chicago,  was  damaged 
by  fire  July  24  to  the  extent  of  $225,000, 
and  the  brewery  of  Charles  F.  Ogden  &  Co., 
extending  from  Oakley  avenue  to  Leavitt 
street  on  Division  street,  was  practically 
destroyed  with  a  loss  of  nearly  $75,000. 
Both  fires  were  said  to  be  the  direct  result 
of  the  hot  wave  which  swept  over  the  city 
from  the  southwest,  bringing  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  year  and  causing  ex¬ 
plosions  of  grain  dust  in  both  plants.  ’The 
fire  in  the  Northwest  Malt  and  Chain  Com¬ 
pany's  plant  bioke  out  at  noon  with  a  ter¬ 
rific  explosion  in  the  grain  elevator  and 
before  any  attempt  could  be  made  to  check 
the  flames  the  building  was  a  mass  of  fire. 
The  burning  embers  were  carried  for  blocks 
by  the  high  wind,  setting  fire  to  a  score  of 
cottages  and  residences  in  the  vicinity. 
While  the  fire  department  was  bending 
every  effort  toward  extinguishing  the  fire 
at  Oragin,  the  Ogden  brewery  at  Division 
and  Oakley  avenues  became  the  scene  of  the 
second  great  fire  of  the  day  from  identically 
the  same  cause  as  the  first.  The  building 
is  a  three  story  brick  and  wood  structure 
two  blocks  long'  and  it  was  completely  gut¬ 
ted  before  the  fire  was  brought  under  con¬ 
trol. 

Serious  rioting,  dynamiting  and  train 
wrecking  took  place  along  the  line  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  between 
Wilkesbarre  and  Carbondale,  Pa.,  where  1,200 
section  hands  are  striking,  July  25.  In  a 
riot  at  Carbondale  one  was  killed  and  six 
injured.  The  tracks  of  the  road  under  the 
Laurel  line  viaduct  at  Avoca  were  dyna¬ 
mited  and  blown  out.  In  the  yards  at 
Hudson,  three  miles  from  Wilkesbarre,  fish¬ 
plates  were  removed,  spikes  were  drawn 
and  the  rails  replaced  so  that  they  were 
spread  two  inches.  Similar  mischief  was 
done  in  t}ie  Carbondale  yards,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  locomotives  were  derailed  in  each  yard 
and  more  serious  accidents  were  narrowly 
avoided.  July  24  a  mob  of  about  500  at¬ 
tacked  strike'  breakers  at  Carbondale  and 
several  hundred  shots  were  fired,  the  police 
trying  to  protect  the  strikebreakers. 

Notice  has  been  given  to  transportation 
companies  by  G.  E.  Totten,  government 
agent  for  meat  inspection  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
not  to  ship  out  of  the  State  meats  from 
13  branch  establishments  in  that  district  of 
well-known  packing  concerns.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  packers  have  been  doing  a  “pro¬ 
cessing’’  business,  and  not  submitting  their 
meats  to  proper  Federal  inspection.  The 
companies  named  as  offenders  include  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Cudahy  Packing 
Co.,  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  and  others.  They 
maintain  that  they  have  not  been  sending 
meat  outside  the  State,  and,  within  its 
border,  inspection  is  not  required. 

The  premature  explosion  of  a  full  ser¬ 
vice  charge  of  powder  in  gun  No.  3,  a 
12-inch  rifle  on  a  disappearing  carriage,  in 
Battery  Deroussy,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  July 
21,  caused  the  death  of  10  men,  the  fatal 
wounding  of  another  and  the  serious  injury 
of  four  others.  Eight  of  those  killed  died 
instantly  and  two  of  them  shortly  after 
they  had  been  removed  to  the  hospital.  The 
killed  and  injured  belong  to  the  Sixty-ninth 
Company  Coast  Artillery.  While  the  cause 
of  the  explosion  may  never  be  known,  Col. 
Townslev,  commandant  of  the  fort,  said 
that  it  must  have  been  caused  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  pulling  of  the  line  which  is  used  to 
discharge  the  primer  on  the  charge  of 
powder.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
catching  of  the  line  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  gun  or  it  may  have  been  accidentally 
pulled  by  one  of  the  men  serving  the  gun 
in  his  haste  to  get  the  gun  into  action.  The 
breech  block  was  torn  from  the  gun  and 
hurled  into  a  creek  behind  the  battery,  as 
was  the  body  of  one  of  those  who  was  killed. 

The  Russo-Chinese  Bank  at  52  Pine 
Street,  New  Y’ork,  reports  the  loss  of  $600,- 
000,  stolen  by  an  inside  thief,  the  German 
cashier,  Erwin  Wider,  who  has  disappeared, 
being  connected  with  it.  The  bank  is  a 
branch  of  the  Russo-Chinese  bank  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

An  opium  “still”  in  full  blast  was  found 
by  revenue  officers  July  26  in  a  Chinese 
den  in  the  -heart  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  it 
was  the  largest  and  most  valuable  quantity 
of  opium  ever  taken  in  one  raid  in  this 
country.  The  officers  found  $25,790  worth 
of  opium  and  $25,000  in  gold,  silver  and 
paper  money  packed  away  in  trunks,  boxes 
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and  sacks,  while  the  opium  was  hidden 
away  under  mattresses,  in  jars,  cups,  crocks 
and  dishes.  The  opium  still  was  found  in 
the  store  of  the  Charles  Kwong  Sang  Com¬ 
pany,  113  West  Sixth  Street.  The  detec¬ 
tives  placed  Charles  Kwong,  manager  of  the 
place,  under  arrest.  They  took  him  and  the 
opium  to  police  headquarters,  leaving  the 
money  under  guard  in  the  place  they 
found  it. 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  dean  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  College  of  Agriculture,  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  President  Roosevelt’s  Country  Life 
Commission,  was  painfully  injured  July  26 
at  Ithaca  by  a  runaway  horse.  Dean  Bailey 
left  his  home  to  walk  down  town.  As  he  was 
in  front  of  a  blacksmih  shop  a  large  horse 
dashed  out  of  teh  shop  and  knocked  down 
the  dean.  Dr.  Bailey  crawled  to  the  side¬ 
walk  and  fainted.  He  was  taken  to  his 
home.  Ills  left  hand  was  sprained  Ins  left 
hin  and  side  badly  bruised  and  the  tendons 
in  his  neck  were  badly  wrenched. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  novel  claim 
was  filed  against  New  York  State  July  20 
by  John  Petzel  of  Germantown,  Columbia 
County.  He  asks  for  $45  damages  for  the 
“destruction  of  cherries  destroyed  by  robins, 
birds  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.”  Petzel  alleges  that  the  robins 
destroyed  his  Spring  crop  of  150  baskets  of 
sweet  cherries. 

Secretary  Wilson’s  meat  inspectors  will 
continue  to  inspect  lard  substitute,  and  not 
a  pound  of  that  article  can  go  into  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce,  unless  it  bears 
the  mark  “U.  S.  inspected  and  passed.”  This 
is  the  gist  of  an  opinion  rendered  July  25 
by  Judge  Fowler,  who  is  acting  attorney- 
general  "during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham  in  Alaska.  The  opinion  declares  that 
lard  substitute,  which  is  a  cooking  com¬ 
pound  made  up  of  one-fifth  animal  fat_  and 
four-fifths  cotton-seed  oil,  is  fairly  within 
the  definition  of  a  meat  food  product,  and 
must  be  inspected. 
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We  continue  the  testimony  given  before 
that  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Leg¬ 
islature.  General  Wood  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  said  : 

"My  experience  upon  the  farm  began 
with  the  care  of  a  herd  of  cattle  at  eight 
years  of  age.  I  have  had  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  cattle,  and  the  production  of 
milk  ever  since,  which  covers  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  takes  from  50  to  60 
pounds  of  food  to  feed  a  cow  a  day.  Tie' 
cows  upon  my  farm  are  perhaps  above  the 
average,  and  they  consume  55  pounds  by 
actual  weight  and  measure.  The  cost  of 
the  division  of  food  I  estimate  in  this 
manner :  Fifteen  pounds  of  hay,  I  reckon 
at  $15  a  ton.  I  am  selling  hay  at  the 
present  time  for  $23  at  the  barn.  Fifteen 
pounds  at  $15  per  ton  is  practically  12 
cents — 11  and  a  fraction.  With  this  amount 
of  hay  a  cow  will  consume  30  pounds  of 
silage,'  and  the  cost  of  this  is  readily  $3  a 
ton,  so  that  we  will  allow  4y2  cents  for 
the  silage.  Cows,  as  they  average,  must 
be  fed  according  to  their  period  of  lactation 
and  according  to  their  production,  from 
four  to  12  pounds  of  grain  per  day,  on 
an  average  eight  pounds  per  day,  and  fig¬ 
uring  the  market  price  at  the  present  time 
at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  there  is  12 
cents  for  the  cost  of  your  grain.  The  labor 
may  be  figured  in  this  way :  A  man  can 
take  care  Summer  and  Winter  of  20  cows, 
and  only  20.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a 
hardship  to  milk  20,  and  two  men  usually 
milk  that  number,  but  a  man  employing  his 
whole  time  in  caring  for  the  product  and 
the  care  of  the  cow  might  be  given  20  cows, 
and  it  would  occupy  his  entire  time.  The 
wages  of  that  man  would  be  $1.50,  so  you 
will  see  that  it  costs  7%  cents  a  day  to 
take  care  of  the  cow.  The  losses  in  a  dairy 
have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  at 
least  10  per  cent,  so  that  assuming  that 
a  cow  is  worth  $100,  this  is  $10  a  year. 
To  avoid  fractions,  we  will  say  three  cents 
a  day  each  is  lost  upon  a  herd.  The  insur¬ 
ance  and  taxes  for  each  cow  would  prac¬ 
tically  be  a  penny  a  day.  The  interest,  if 
she  is  worth  $100,  would  be  $6  a  year,  or 
two  cents  a  day.  Add  that  together  and 
you  get  45  cents  that  it  costs  to  keep  a 
cow  each  day.  You  will  note  that  I  have 
figured  grain  at  $30  a  ton,  while  at  the 
present  time  much  of  it  costs  $33  or  $34 
or  $35.  I  have  figured  hay  away  below 
its  market  price,  and  labor  at  its  lowest 
cost.  You  will  note  that  I  do  not  figure 
anything  for  repairs  upon  buildings  and 
various  incidental  expenses  which  the 
farmer  will  have,  but  allow  these  burdens 
to  fall  entirely  upon  other  departments  of 
the  farm.  Now  6,000  pounds  is  a  fairly 
good  yearly  production  for  a  cow.  The  av¬ 
erage  through  the  country  is  less  than 
4,000  pounds  per  year.  Massachusetts, 
however,  produces  a  somewhat  larger  aver¬ 
age,  but  6,000  pounds,  or  a  can  a  day  of 
8%  quarts,  is  the  maximum;  consequently 
for  every  8%  quarts  of  milk  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  we  expend  45  cents.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  that  proposition  from  any 
standpoint.” 

“What  would  you  figure  the  profit  on  the 
investment  to  the  farmer  if  the  rates  were 
maintained  the  same  all  the  year  round? 
That  is,  if  you  have  a  Winter  rate  in  Sum¬ 
mer  as  you  now  want  it?’’ 

“There  would  be  no  profit  to  the  farmer 
at  either  time,  unless  he  received  more  for 
his  milk  than  he  has  yet  received.” 

“In  other  words,  then,  even  if  you  had 
a  Winter  rate  in  Summer,  according  to  your 
calculation,  there  is  no  profit  to-day  to  the 
farmer  in  his  milk?” 

“Not  a  penny.” 

“Is  there  any  loss?” 

“Yes ;  every  penny  that  a  man  sells  his 
milk  at,  for  less  than  five  cents  per  quart, 
is  a  loss,  and  must  come  out  of  his  capital, 
or  out  of  other  departments  of  his  farm.” 
(Cries  of  “Correct,”  and  applause.! 

“Now  I  assume  that  you  claim  that  the 
contractor  is  getting  a  profit,  which,  do  you 
maintain,  from  even  his  standpoint  is 
large  ?’’ 

“I  maintain  that  it  is  exceedingly  large 
and  extortionate;  without  the  slightest 
question.  No  man  can  continue  business  a 
few  years  and  become  a  millionaire,  and 
with  only  a  small  capital,  without  an  ex¬ 
tortion  from  some  source.” 

“Now.  General,  what  would  you  say  the 
contractor  could  sell  the  milk  for,  under 
present  circumstances,  and  make  only  a  fair 
profit?  I  might  say  that  I  come  from  Bos¬ 
ton  and  my  point  of  view  is  purely  a  con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view  in  asking  this  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“Pardon  nte  if  I  express  my  satisfaction 
to  know  that  one  consumer  has  appeared  at 
the  State  House  to  manifest  his  interest  in 
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tiie  situation,  for  up  to  the  present  time 
I  had  not  heard  of  any.  I  believe  that 
within  the  proper  and  legitimate  radius  for 
the  transportation  of  milk  into  Boston, 
which  would  be  practically  a  hundred-mile 
circuit,  wh-ich  would  take  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  very  largely,  half  a  cent  a 
quart  would  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  freight 
rate;  and  it  is  practically  what  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  now  receiving.  I  believe  that  if 
milk  was  produced  and  sold  upon  the  farms 
at  5Vj  cents,  and  the  freight  added,  it 
would  make  six  cents  that  it  would  cost 
in  Boston.  I  believe  that  three  cents  is  a 
legitimate  profit  for  delivery.  I  further¬ 
more  believe  that  when  any  man  or  body  of 
men  suggests  to  you  that  it  is  legitimate  for 
him  to  receive  as  much  for  taking  a  quart 
of  milk  from  the  depot  and  carrying  it  to 
some  Back  Bay  residence,  and  leaving  it 
on  the  steps — when  he  asks  as  much  to  per¬ 
form  that  act  and  more  than  1  get  for 
maintaining  my  farm,  with  $30,000  or  $40,- 
000  invested,  and  all  the  risk  incident 
upon  it,  I  believe  it  is  a  condition  that  can 
never  possibly  continue,  and  it  would  never 
have  arisen  if  the  farmers  had  realized 
what  was  being  wrought  about  them ;  if 
they  had  realized  into  what  a  net  they  were 
being  ensnared.” 

“Then  your  answer,  General,  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  is  this,  that  you  consider  three  cents 
a  reasonable  profit  for  your  contractor  and 
your  distributor?” 

“I  do,  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  em¬ 
phasize  it  a  little  more  by  saying  that  my 
experience  along  that  line  and  my  knowl¬ 
edge  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  as  a  boy 
I  performed  that  same  service  and  peddled 
milk  for  11  years.” 

"General  Wood,  how  large  a  herd  have 
you  at  the  present  time?” 

“I  have  40  head  at  present.  I  sold  60 
head  that  were  giving  milk,  because  I  would 
not  submit  to  the  outrageous  treatment 
that  producers  were  subjected  to.” 

“For  what  purpose  do  you  keep  the  re¬ 
maining  40  head?” 

“Simply  because  I  must  have  something 
to  eat  up  the  product  of  my  farm.  If  I 
were  to  sell  off  the  hay  and  grain  I  would 
probably  soon  have  a  farm  that  would  not 
maintain  itself.  Therefore,  I  have  gone  into 
the  various  States  and  bought  young  cattle, 
and  have  brought  them  to  the  farm.  Six 
of  them  are  giving  milk,  which  affords  me 
an  opportunity  to  feed  the  other  35.  When 
those  which  are  rapidly  coming  into  milk 
arrive  at  that  place  where  I  must  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  present  market,  then 
these  cattle  will  all  again  be  sold  and  go 
west,  and  I  will  buy  new  calves  again.  I 
cannot,  nor  can  any  man,  produce  milk  and 
got  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.”  e.  f.  Dickinson. 
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The  Mormons  have  been  very  successful 
in  Mexico  in  agriculture.  They  have  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  where 
climatic  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
that  obtain  in  the  southwestern  section  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  entered  lines 
of  farming  that  they  learned  thoroughly 
in  the  States,  and  have  not  done  much  ex¬ 
perimenting.  Aside  from  the  Mormons  I 
am  not  familiar  with  any  Americans  who 
have  as  yet  won  out  in  agriculture  in 
Mexico,  although  of  course  I  do  not  doubt 
there  have  been  multitudes  of  cases  un¬ 
known  to  me.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  American  who  has  come  to  Mexico  to 
farm  has  found  conditions  so  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
that  the  odds  have  been  heavily  against 
his  success  and  he  usually  makes  the  matter 
worse  by  tackling  products  that  he  has 
never  before  seen  growing,  much  less  had 
practical  experience  with.  The  man  who 
has  grown  tropical  products  in  California 
or  Florida,  and  who  comes  here  willing  to 
learn  the  new  conditions  that  he  must 
labor  under  should  succeed  in  time  if  he 
has  adequate  capital  and  good  judgment 
in  selecting  his  location.  Eirst  of  all  he 
needs  advice  from  some  person  who  has 
lived  at  least  eight  or  ten  years  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  where  the  new¬ 
comer  proposes  to  settle.  Twenty  or  50 
miles  away  conditions  may  be  and  prob¬ 
ably  are  entirely  different  and  he  must 
know  the  past  record  of  the  man  who  ad¬ 
vises  him  to  be  sure  that  he  is  both  honest 
and  competent.  If  the  newcomer  cannot 
get  in  touch  with  the  right  kind  of  local 
adviser  he  had  better  keep  out  entirely,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  he  should  buy 
no  land  sight  unseen.  There  are  Americans 
all  over  Mexico  from  the  northern  line 
clear  to  Guatemala,  and  there  are  usually 
a  few  honest  ones  in  each  locality,  so  it 
is  usually  practical  to  get  sound  advice 
anywhere,  but  the  prospective  buyer  needs 
to  be  a  judge  of  human  nature  as  well  of 
the  line  of  farming  that  he  proposes  to  go 
into. 

The  pretended  “election”  of  Diaz  for 
another  presidential  term  has  just  occurred. 
The  only  serious  opposition  candidate  has 
been  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  month  or 
more  charged  with  “insulting”  Diaz,  be¬ 
cause  he  publicly  stated  a  few  unpleasant 
truths  taken  from  the  public  record  made 
by  the  Diaz  administration.  If  a  real 
election  had  been  held  Diaz  could  not  have 
carried  a  county  in  all  Mexico.  In  point 
of  fact,  after  10  years  of  life  in  this  so- 
called  republic,  divided  between  both  city 
and  country  life,  I  do  not  know  personally 
even  one  Mexican  who  favored  the  re- 
election  of  Diaz  excepting  of  course  the 
men  on  his  payroll,  and  wealthy  capitalists 
who  fear  political  change  in  this  country, 
just  as  they  always  do  in  all  countries. 
It  must  not  he  inferred  from  the  above  that 
many  government  employees  are  really  at 
heart  in  favor  of  Diaz.  The  truth  is  that 
he  has  in  the  past  been  a  benefit  to  the 
country,  but  has  butlived  this  political 
usefulness  and  has  not  had  the  decency 
to  step  down  and  out  voluntarily.  Diaz 
is  and  has  been  the  friend  of  the  foreigner, 
who  has  received  absolute  protection  and 
encouragement,  and  holds  to-day  nearly  all 
of  the  best  paying  jobs  and  government  con¬ 
cessions,  aside  from  Diaz’s  immediate  per¬ 
sonal  following  who  hold  the  rest.  The 
Mexican  people  are  bound  to  improve  their 
political  condition  peaceably  if  possible, 
forcibly  if  necessary,  and  this  before  many 
vears ;'  and  prospective  settlers  must  figure 
on  this  fact.  To-day  political  conditions 
parallel  those  in  Russia  so  far  as  the  native 
Mexican  is  concerned.  More  foreigners  en¬ 
ter  Mexico  every  year,  and  their  stories  of 
liberty  in  their  home  countries  naturally 
make' the  Mexican  restive.  He,  too.  wants 
to  be  treated  like  a  civilized  human  being 
by  his  own  government,  and  not  as  a  child 
or  a  dog.  But  the  feeling  is  against  Diaz, 
not  against  the  foreigner;  foreign  interests 
wi.i  be  taken  care  of  by  whoever  succeeds 
DiaZ.  AMERICAN. 


CROP  NOTES. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  county  will  be  very 
light.  Apples  and  cherries  are  the  kinds 
of  fruit  grown  here  mostly.  The  Fall  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  will  be  perhaps  40  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  Duchess  and  Alexander ;  the 
Winter  fruit  ve-y  light,  some  growers  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  good  crop,  due  to  location  of 
orchard  and  care.  The  sweet  cherries  are 
better  than  half  a  crop,  and  the  sour 
varieties  one-quarter.  The  price  on  cherries 
has  been  very  good,  some  of  the  growers 
contracted  at  $1.60  per  16-quart  crate. 
They  have  averaged  better  than  $2  per 
crate.  While  this  is  not  a  peach  country, 
wherever  there  are  any  orchards,  indica¬ 
tions  are  for  a  full  crop,  although  some 
growers  are  finding  in  young  orchards  that 
the  crop  is  dropping  quite  badly.  This  is 
not  noticed  in  old  orchards.  Plums,  Dam¬ 
sons,  Bradshaw  and  Shippers’  Pride  are 
over  half  a  crop.  The  pea  crop  one-quarter, 
with  quality  good.  E.  A. 

Grand  Traverse  Co.,  Mich. 

Our  crops  in  this  vicinity  are  above  the 
average  for  years  past.  The  hay  crop;  is  big 
and  of  good  quality  ;  the  oat  crop  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fine,  and  a  big  yield  is  looked  for. 
Both  the  potato  and  corn  crops  are  good ; 
buckwheat  not  a  very  promising  crop  at 
present.  No  rain  in  June,  but  plenty  for 
everything  in  July.  This  month  and  next 
are  the  family  reunion  months ;  lots  of  it 
going  on  here.  Haying  about  completed ; 
good  weather  for  the  past  week.  Ev  rybody 
is  busy,  no  idlers,  help  is  scarce,  $2  per  day 
and  board  are  the  going  wages  for  good  help. 
Cattle  are  scarce  and  are  bringing  a  pretty 
good  price ;  horses  from  $150  to  $225,  cows 
from  $35  to  $55  per  head  ;  veal  calves  from 
seven  to  eight  cents  per  pound  ;  hogs  eight 
to  8!4  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  Hay, 
old,  baled,  $15  to  $16  per  ton.  Butter,  25 
to  28  cents  per  pound :  cheese,  14  to  15 
cents.  Feed  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds; 
milk  at  the  cheese  factory,  $1.31  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  No  fruit  of  any  kind. 

Port  Allegheny,  Pa.  n.  k. 

We  are  having  the  worst  drought  this 
part  of  the  country  has  ever  had,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  having  had  only  one 
rain  this  season  in  May,  except  a  couple 
of  showers  that  dampened  the  ground. 
Corn  is  fully  three  weeks  behind,  and  un¬ 
less  rain  falls  shortly  the  crop  outlook 
is  anything  but  encouraging.  Ilay  is  short, 
a  third  to  half  a  grop  would  be  a  liberal 
estimate.  The  same  will  apply  to  early 
potatoes,  while  late  potatoes  are  in  a  worse 
state.  Except  small  fruits  grapes  are  our 
only  fruit  this  season.  We  have  had  a 
bumper  crop  of  pests  of  all  descriptions, 
while  lice  seemed  to  be  on  about  everything 
that  was  green.  Box  elder  trees  in  some 
places  were  covered  with  a  louse  that  re¬ 
sembled  the  pea  louse,  while  melons,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  squash,  eggplants,  Lima  beans,  and 
if  there  was  not  enough  of  the  tender 
things  to  go  around,  such  things  as  sun¬ 
flowers,  jimson  weed,  grass,  etc.,  would 
go  to  make  a  menu  for  these  pests.  The 
lady-bugs  cleaned  up  this  army  in  short 
order.  It  seems  that  the  dry  hot  weather 
was  good  for  the  lice,  but  better  for  our 
little  spotted  friends.  Whether  their 
work  is  in  vain  or  not  the  help  is  none 
the  less  appreciated.  Young  clover  sown 
this  Spring  is  either  badly  injured  or  killed 
out  entirely.  Last  Winter  was  especially 
hard  on  some  old  Alfalfa ;  some  fields  so 
badly  winter-killed  that  they  had  to  be 
plowed  up.  We  have  some  corn  planted 
on  clover  sod  turned  this  Spring  that  is 
still  waiting  for  a  rain  to  sprout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  seed,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  While  crops  are  not  in  as  bad  a  con¬ 
dition  as  would  be  expected  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather,  one  good  rain  at  the 
present  time  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
godsend  to  the  farmers  and  gardeners  in 
this  part  of  the  country  at  least. 

Benson,  Neb.  a.  d.  f. 


MARRIED  WOMEN  AS  FARM  OWNERS. 

The  Vomen  of  the  United  States  have 
been  encouraged  in  various  ways  to  acquire 
and  hold  real  estate,  and  naturally  take 
some  pardonable  pride  in  making  a  good 
showing.  They  are  not  at  all  pleased  to 
find  in  the  Advance  Schedule  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  following  paragraph  : 

“Manager. — If  you  do  not  own  the  farm 
or  rent  it,  but  manage  it  for  the  owner  who 
pays  you  wages  or  a  salary,  write  ’Manager’ 
in  answer  to  Inquiry  6.  A  husband  is 
never  to  be  reported,  however,  as  manager 
for  his  wife’s  farm,  but  if  he  manages  it 
for  her  should  be  reported  as  ‘Owner.’  ” 

A  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “farm”  under  this  ruling 
elicited  this  response  : 

"The  instruction  on  the  agricultural 
schedule  to  which  you  refer  is  to  harmon¬ 
ize  the  method  of  reporting  ownership  of 
homes  on  the  population  and  agricultural 
schedules.  A  home  which  is  owned  by  any 
member  of  the  family  is  considered  to  be 
an  ‘owned’  home,  and  ’rented’  only  when  no 
member  of  the  family  owns  it. 

“If  a  man  has  a  plot  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  or  any  other  part  of  an  acre  on  which 
by  intensive  agriculture,  by  poultry  rais¬ 
ing,  bee  keeping,  floriculture,  truck  garden¬ 
ing  or  any  other  agricultural  operation  he 
is  enabled  to  employ  his  time  or  the  time 
of  one  person  fully,  or  to  secure  an  income 
of  $250  a  year,  such  tract  of  land  is  called 
a  farm.  All  other  small  tracts  are  con¬ 
sidered  house  lots  and  are  not  treated  as 
farms.” 

A  census  report  on  this  basis  will  not 
only  make  statements  which  are  utterly 
without  reason  or  justice,  but  absolutely 
false.  If  the  other  returns  are  as  reliable 
as  this  one,  the  question  would  naturally 
arise,  what  have  we  to  show  for  our  13 
millions  of  dollars  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  of  finding  out.  the  exact  status  of 
affairs  in  the  United  States?  If  the  wife’s 
real  estate  may  belong  to  the  husband  by 
Government  decision,  the  door  is  open  for 
endless  complications  among  the  unlettered 
as  to  title  and  general  ownership.  Ignor¬ 
ant  wives  may  be  robbed  by  unprincipled 
persons  who  can  show  by  Government  de¬ 
cree  that  their  farms  are  “owned”  by  their 
husbands.  As  this  ruling  runs  into  all 
sorts  of  small  places  that  are  productive 
we  may  look  for  a  full  crop  of  tricksters 
who  work  on  the  credulity  of  the  unsus¬ 
pecting.  _ _  s* 

My  old  remedy  for  ivy  poisoning  has 
never  failed.  Take  the  inner  bark  of  black 
elderberry  wood,  first  scrape  off  the  out¬ 
side  bark  till  you  see  the  white  soft  bark, 
then  boil  this  and  use  as  a  wash  warm.  It 
can  be  used  as  often  as  possible,  in  a 
short  time  there  will  be  no  more  itching 
or  swelling.  H- 

Ohio. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

WHO  CAN  TELL? 

IIow  do  we  know  what  hearts  have  vilest 
sin? 

How  do  we  know? 

Many  like  sepulchres  are  foul  within 
Whose  outward  garb  is  spotless  as  the  snow, 
And  many  may  be  pure  we  think  not  so. 
IIow  near  to  God  the  souls  of  such  have 
been  ! 

What  mercy  secret  penitence  may  win  ! 

IIow  do  we  know? 

IIow  can  we  tell  who  have  sinned  mote 
than  we? 

How  can  we  tell? 

We  think  our  brother  walked  guiltily, 
Judging  him  in  self-righteousness!  Ah, 
well. 

Perhaps  had  we  been  driven  through  the 
hell 

Of  his  temptations  we  might  be 
Less  upright  in  •our  daily  walk  than  be¬ 
llow  can  we  tell  ? 

Dare  we  condemn  the  ills  that  others  do? 
Dare  we  condemn? 

Their  strength  is  small,  their  trials  are  not 
i  few, 

)  The  tide  of  wrong  is  difficult  to  stem. 

And  if  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  them 
Is  given  knowledge  of  the  good  and  true, 
More  do  they  need  our  help  and  pity  too  ! 
Dare  we  condemn? 

God  help  us  all  and  lead  us  day  by  day  ! 

God  help  us  all ! 

We  cannot  walk  alone  the  perfect  way ; 

Evil  allures  us,  tempts  us,  and  we  fall  ! 

We  are  but  human  and  our  power  is  small ; 
Not  one  of  us  may  boast,  and  not  a  day 
Polls  o’er  our  heads  but  each  hath  need  to 
pray, 

God  help  us  all ! 

— Harry  Larkvn. 

* 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  Amsterdam  (Mo.)  Enter¬ 
prise  that  no  one  was  ever  hurt  while 
taking  a  joy  ride  on  a  pair  of  plow 
handles. 

* 

One  absent-minded  housekeeper  has 
an  alarm  clock  in  the  kitchen,  which 
she  sets  at  the  time  bread  should  be  taken 
from  the  oven,  or  vegetables  placed  over 
the  fire,  when  she  is  working  in  another 
room.  It  seems  a  useful  idea,  for  it  is 
very  hard  to  keep  track  of  the  time  when 
absorbed  by  other  work ;  yet  a  little 
neglect  may  have  troublesome  results. 
The  alarm  clock  may  be  a  decided  help 
in  kitchen  occupations. 

* 

Nuns’  toast  with  cheese  is  tasty  and 
very  appetizing  for  supper.  Beat  an  egg. 
Add  a  cup  of  milk,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Dip  and  turn  slices  of  stale  brefld,  cut 
in  symmetrical  pieces  and  with  with 
crust  removed,  into  the  egg  and  milk, 
and  when  well  saturated  saute  on  one 
side  in  the  frying  pan  to  a  golden  brown. 
Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  the 
pan  before  putting  in  the  bread.  When 
the  bread  is  browned  turn,  and  sprinkle 
lightly  with  grated  cheese.  While  the 
second  side  is  browning  the  cheese  will 
melt. 
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sieve.  Return  juice  to  stewpan,  adding 
salt  to  taste,  and  one  dessertspoonful  of 
mixed  spice  to  each  pound  of  tomato. 
Cook  over  a  slow  fire  until  boiled  down 
thick,  cool  in  an  earthen  basin,  and 
when  quite  cold  put  in  bottles;  stand 
the  bottles  in  a  saucepan  containing 
water  and  cook  for  15  minutes,  seal  up 
and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  This 
conserve  can  be  added  to  soup  stock, 
stews  or  gravy,  or  used  with  macaroni 
or  rice ;  it  keeps  well  and  is  very  nice 
in  flavor.  The  Italians  preserve  whole 
tomatoes  as  follows:  Place  whole  to¬ 
matoes,  sound  and  ripe,  in  a  glass  or 
earthen  jar.  Make  a  pickle  of  half  a 
pound  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water, 
boil  this  brine,  and  allow  it  to  become 
perfectly  cold.  Pour  the  cold  brine  into 
the  jars,  putting  inside  each  jar  a  small 
saucer  to  keep  the  tomatoes  from  float¬ 
ing  above  the  brine.  Put  on  lid  or  cork; 
if  not  a  sealed  preserve  jar  tie  parch¬ 
ment  over  the  top,  too;  keep  in  a  cool 
place. 

* 

The  new  boarder  had  never  been  on 
a  farm  before,  says  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion.  She  was  filled  with  interest 
and  delight  in  everything  she  saw.  On 
the  morning  after  her  arrival  she  saw 
Mrs.  Howe  apparently  picking  berries 
from  some  pretty  green  plants  beyond 
the  wall,  as  she  strolled  in  the  road. 

“Those  are  charming  little  plants,” 
she  said,  pausing,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
a  pail  which  hung  on  Mrs.  Howe’s 
arm.  “What  kind  of  berries  grow  on 
them?  Does  it  take  long  to  fill  a  pail 
like  that?” 

Mrs.  Howe  looked  down  into  the  pail 
with  a  meditative  air,  and  answered  the 
second  question. 

“I  should  hope  ’twould,”  she  replied. 

“What  kind  of  berries  are  they?”  per¬ 
sisted  the  young  woman.  “I  can’t  quite 
see.  What  are  you  picking?” 

“  ’Tater  bugs,”  said  Mrs.  Howe,  as 
she  made  another  contribution  to  the 
depths  of  the  pail. 


The  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  has  just  elected  a  woman  as  presi¬ 
dent,  for  the  first  time  in  its  48  years 
of  existence.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
of  Chicago,  who  received  this  honor, 
is  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of 
that  city,  and  has  shown  remarkable 
efficiency  in  her  office.  She  is  a  woman 
of  brilliant  and  forceful  personality,  long 
a  successful  teacher.  She  obtained  a 
university  training  in  middle  life,  get¬ 
ting  the  degree  of  Pli.D.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  when  55  years  old. 
The  distinctions  she  has  obtained  are 
gratifying  evidence  of  women’s  progress. 
* 

Italian  tomato  paste  or  conserve  is 
sold  in  foreign  groceries  here,  and  is  a 
great  convenience  in  making  soup, 
sauce,  etc.,  in  the  Winter,  as  it  is  well 
seasoned  and  always  ready.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  Italian  recipe  for  making 
it:  Put  in  an  earthen  pan  or  porcelain- 
lined  stewpan  as  many  sound,  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  as  required.  Cook  over  a  very 
slow  fire  until  the  skin  is  loose,  then 
press  through  a  hair  sieve  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  throwing  away  the  first 
watery  liquid  that  passes  through  the 


Household  Expenses. 

In  answer  to  Jonathan  Carmel,  who 
asks  if  $2.50  per  capita  a  week  is  right 
for  “boughten  food”  when  eggs  and 
milk  are  produced  on  the  farm,  permit 
me  to  say:  We  are  a  family  of  10  and 
have  our  own  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  pota¬ 
toes,  some  fruit  and  vegetables.  We 
buy  each  week,  flour,  $1.50;  sugar  50 
cents  (except  canning  season,  or  when 
we  are  eating  canned  fruit  in  rich 
syrup)  ;  meat,  75  cents;  coffee,  20  cents. 
We  use  about  20  to  50  cents’  worth  of 
kerosene,  depending  on  the  season,  and 
about  25  cents’  worth  of  soap.  I  (mother 
and  housekeeper)  believe  our  living  is 
fully  one-half  supplied  by  our  cows,  as 
we  use  at  least  12  quarts  of  fresh  milk 
a  day.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  butter 
and  cream.  We  like  Dutch  cheese  and 
drink  buttermilk.  We  are  not  a  great 
family  for  cereals  or  breakfast  foods, 
having  used  a  good  deal  of  whole  wheat. 
Occasionally  I  buy  some  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  that  we  lack.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  50  cents  per  capita  is  all  that 
it  costs  us,  but  I  can  see  where  one 
could  spend  more.  Fresh  meats  (espe¬ 
cially  of  the  better  cuts),  baker’s 
bread  and  other  things,  chocolates  and 
canned  goods  might  bring  up  our  bill 
so  high  it  couldn’t  be  met.  We  pay 
spot  cash  and  are  free  to  go  to  any  store 
in  town.  Michigan  woman. 
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wash  boiler  on  boards,  pour  in  water  to 
come  two-thirds  up  the  sides  of  jars, 
bring  to  a  boil,  and  boil  30  minutes.  See 
that  the  jars  are  full  to  overflowing  (fill 
up  with  boiling  water  if  shrunken),  seal, 
and  store  in  a  cool  dark  place.  One 
housekeeper  tells  us  that  she  does  not 
skin  tomatoes,  but  bottles  without  peel¬ 
ing,  believing  she  loses  less  by  fermen¬ 
tation  this  way,  and  the  skins  are  easily 
slipped  out  when  preparing  for  the  table. 

2.  Eggs  are  packed  away  in  table  salt, 
and  usually  keep  fairly  well,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  water  glass  process  is  better. 
Dilute  one  part  of  water  glass  with  nine 
parts  of  water  that  has  been  boiled  and 
cooled ;  put  in  an  earthen  vessel  (never 
use  metal),  and  immerse  strictly  fresh 
eggs  in  this,  keeping  them  well  covered 
with  the  solution.  After  several  months 
they  are  almost  equal  to  fresh  eggs — 
but  they  must  be  new  when  put  away. 
Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Dainty  Puddings. 

Cream  Pudding. — One  pint  of  bread 
crumbs,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  a  cup  of  sugar  creamed  with 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  the  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon.  Bake  until  solid  like 
custard.  Beat  the  white  of  three  eggs, 
add  one  cup  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  When  the  pudding  is  cold, 
spread  a  layer  of  tart  jelly  over  it,  add 
the  frosting  and  brown  quickly. 

Velvet  Pudding. — Five  eggs,  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  sugar,  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  cornstarch,  three  pints  milk. 
Dissolve  the  cornstarch  in  a  little  cold 
milk  and  add  one  cupful  of  sugar  and 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  beaten.  Boil  three 
pints  of  milk  and  add  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  while  boiling;  remove  from  the  fire 
when  it  becomes  quite  thick;  flavor 
with  vanilla  and  pour  into  a  baking 
dish ;  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth;  add  one-half  cup  sugar; 
turn  over  the  pudding  and  place  it  in 
the  oven  and  let  it  brown  slightly. 

Huntington  Pudding  (Miss  Farmer). 
— Mix  one-half  cup  of  cornstarch,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth  of 
a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Dilute  with  one- 
half  cup  of  cold  milk  and  add  to  four 
cups  of  scalded  milk.  Cook  constantly 
in  a  double  boiler  for  fifteen  minutes, 
stirring  until  the  mixture  thickens,  and 
then  stir  occasionally.  All  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoons  of  vanilla  and  the  whites 
of  three  eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly,  turn  into  a  mold,  first  dipped 
in  cold  water,  and  then  chill.  Remove 
from  the  mold  and  surround  with 
sweetened  crushed  strawberries  (rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries  or  peaches),  gar¬ 
nish  with  whole  berries  and  whipped 
cream  that  has  been  sweetened  and 
flavored. 

Orange  Pudding. — One  cup  stale 
bread  crumbs,  one-half  orange  grated 
with  juice,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  two 
yolks  of  eggs,  four  whites  of  eggs  (add 
a  little  sugar  to  them  when  beating), 
one-half  saltspoon  of  salt.  Cover  bread 
crumbs  with  milk.  Beat  yolks  of  eggs, 
grated  orange  and  juice  together;  mix 
with  bread  crumbs.  Beat  whites  of  eggs 
and  add  to  the  mixture.  Bake  in  but¬ 
tered  pudding  dish  and  serve  cold  with 
cream. 

Raisin  Puff. — Cr  earn  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  butter  with  two  of  sugar,  add  a 
cupful  of  milk,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  cupful  of 
cleaned  and  seeded  raisins  and  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  fine  bread  crumbs;  turn  into  a 
well-greased  pan  and  steam  for  one 
hour.  Serve  hot  with  lemon  sauce. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Figure  How  Much 
You  Can  Save 

by  having  a  good  light  in  your  barns.  You 
can  save  at  least  15  minutes  a  day  on  the 
chores  and  milking  for  yourself  and  each 
man  you  hire.  Put  that  extra  time  in  the 
field  and  figure  how  many  days  it  totals  up 
to  in  a  month. 

Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  going  in 
strong  for  bright,  safe  light  in  their  barns. 
The  past  year  30,000  farmers  put  in  home¬ 
made  gas  light.  The 

Acetylene 

Generator 

makes  it  cost  less  than  kerosene  for  the  same 
amount  of  light.  Besides,  it  is  the  safest  light 
in  the  world. 

The  best  part  of  this  good,  bright  light  is 
that  it  makes  your  home  and  your  family  so 
much  more  cheerful  and  comfortable  in  the 
evenings.  And  it  saves  the  women  folks  so 
much  work.  It’s  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  for  cooking. 

There  is  nothing  too  good  for  your  family 
if  you  can  afford  it — and  you  can  afford  this. 

Why  not  let  your  family  join  the  thousands 
Who  are  getting  good  light — NOW? 

This  Colt  Generator  is  the  one  used  in  United 
States  Lighthouses  and  also  by  the  Signal  Corns  in 
the  Army.  This  is  the  only  home-made  gas  light 
ever  given  a  gold  medal  under  com  petition. 

It  is  the  safest  light  in  the  world.  It  requires 
less  than  15  minutes  work  a  month.  Enjoy  it 
NOW— don’t  go  without  its  advantages  any  longer 
—for  it  is  an  actual  saving  and  the  best  investment 
er.  v  /  you  can  make.  Send  NOW  for 

'  \  .1  |  /  our  free  book,  17  on  “Modern 

\V'  '//  ^  Lighting”  — NOW— while  you 
v  -  '  ^  ’•  of  it. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY-. 

DKAULIO  PRESS  produces  more  cider') 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  i 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand_ 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses,  also  elder  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vino-  , 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  «-We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,, 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cidor 
presses  in  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Famous’ 
For 
Over 
33 
Years 


Turn  your  surplus  fruit  into 
money.  You  caa  make 
handsome  promts  from  tha 
sale  of  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit)  ulcos.  Write  tor 
catalog  of  outflts. 

THE  BOOMER  S  BOSCHEUt 
PRESS  CO.,312  Water  SI, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hydraulic 


Cider  Presses 


All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
.Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 

_  Free 

Thomas- Albright  Co.,  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


Canning  Vegetables;  Preserving  Eggs 

1.  Can  you  give  me  recipe  for  canning 
coni,  string  beans  and  tomatoes  plain  so 
they  will  keep? 

2.  Can  eggs  be  packed  in  salt  and  be 

kept  fresh  for  Winter  use,  and  is  it  table 
salt  that  is  used  for  it?  e.  c.  n. 

1.  Instructions  for  canning  corn  and 
string  beans  are  given  on  page  747,  issue 
of  July  23.  Directions  for  canning  to¬ 
matoes  whole  for  salad  were  given  on 
page  650,  issue  of  June  11.  For  ordi¬ 
nary  canned  tomatoes,  scald  to  remove 
the  skins,  put  in  the  jars  whole  or 
halved,  fill  up  with  cold  water,  stand  in 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  12TH  TO  17TH 

AGRICULTURAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 

EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

$75,000  PREMIUMS  and  PURSES  $75,000 

ATTRACTIONS  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  EXHIBIT  OF 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  AND 

FARM,  BREEDING  and  DRAFT  HORSES 

The  aim  being  to  bring  before  the  public  classes 
of  horses  in  greatest  demand  and  which  may  be 
produced  with  the  greatest  profit  by  the  farmers 
of  the  State.  Liberal  prizes — large  classification. 

CATTLE-SHEEP-SWINE— POULTRY 

More  money  than  ever  offered  in  these  depart¬ 
ments.  Classification  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date.  Extra  classes  added  in  Cattle  Department. 
In  some  breeds  in  the  Sheep  Department  a  5th  and 
6th  prize  has  been  added.  The  Poultry  Exhibit  in 
its  new  and  enlarged  quarters  will  include  every 
feature  of  the  industry. 

MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 

will  be  the  largest  in  years.  Agricultural  machin¬ 
ery  of  every  description  including  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  on  labor-saving  devices  for  use  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

New  educational  features  added  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Increased  number  of  prizes.  Liberal  awards 


to  be  distributed.  Every  person  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  should  exhibit  in 
one  or  more  classes.  Ample  refrigerator  space. 
Well  lighted  floor  area  for  the  exhibit  of  dairy 
products  in  the  magnificent  New  Building  erected 
last  year. 

FRUITS 

Changes  in  classification.  Additional  premiums 
offered.  No  entry  fee  on  single  plates.  Spocial 
inducements  for  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers. 

FLOWERS 

Complete  classification.  Prizes  provided  for 
amateur  and  professional  growers. 

FARM  PRODUCE 

Revised  classification.  Increased  exhibit  in  this 
department  as  a  result  of  the  liberal  prizes  offered. 

ART— NEEDLEWORK— CULINARY 

Special  inducements  made  in  the  domestic  de¬ 
partment  are  sure  to  bring  out  the  largest  exhibit 
ever  shown.  All  branches  of  the  handiwork  of 
woman  represented. 

S  E  3NT  3D  FOR  3T»  R  I  25  ZES  Ij  1ST 
SHOWING  THE  PRIZES  OFFERED  AND  THE  DATE  OF  THE  CLOSING  OF  ENTRIES  IN  EACH  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


1910. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

One-piece  dresses  for  children,  like 
one-piece  waists  for  their  elders,  are 
both  pretty  and  fashionable.  No.  6678 
is  made  in  one  piece.  The  tucks  are 
stitched  slightly  below  the  belt,  but  left 
free  at  the  lower  portion.  The  fulness 
is  confined  by  means  of  the  belt,  and  this 
belt  is  slipped  under  straps  at  the  under¬ 
arm  seams.  The  yoke  is  made  in  three 


6678  Child’  One-Piece  Dress, 

2,  4  and  6  years. 

pieces,  joined  to  the  dress.  It  is  but¬ 
toned  over  into  pLce  at  the  left  side  of 
the  plait  in  the  back  portion.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (4  years)  is  2)4  yards  24,  27  or  32, 
1)4  yards  44  inches  wide  with  3%.  yards 
of  banding.  The  pattern  6678  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  children  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of 
age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  overblouse  with  short  sleeves  that 
are  cut  in  one  with  it  is  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  garments  of  the  season.  This  one 
can  be  utilized  in  a  great  many  different 
ways,  for  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  gown  made  with  skirt  and  blouse  of 
one  material  and  to  the  separate  blouse 
to  be  worn  with  a  coat  suit  and  made 
from  thin  material  in  matching  color, 


6711  Tucked  Over  Blouse, 

34  to  42  bust. 

or  from  one  of  the  favorite  Persian  silks, 
nets  or  chiffons.  Any  guimpe  that  may 
be  liked  can  be  worn  beneath.  The  over¬ 
blouse  is  made  with  front  and  back 
portions  and  there  are  only  shoulder  and 
underarm  seams  to  be  sewed  up.  The 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back. 
The  tucks  are  laid  on  indicated  lines. 
The  lower  edge  is  gathered  and  joined 
to  the  peplum.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  2~/&  yards 
24  or  27,  2  yards  36  or  1}4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  1J4  yards  of  banding. 
The  pattern  6711  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 


THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 


Baking  Day. 

Baking  day,  with  me,  begins  Friday 
evening,  when  I  make  light  biscuits  for 
supper  and  set  the  sponge  for  the  bread. 
We  are  using  a  brand  of  flour  this  sea¬ 
son  made  by  the  old-fashioned  process, 
and  we  think  it  the  best  ever;  such  light 
fluffy  rolls  never  came  for  me  before. 
There  are  many  ways  of  making  light 
biscuits,  but  we  like  those  made  with 
buttermilk  best,  so  I  will  give  my  recipe : 
Pour  two  cupfuls  of  rich  buttermilk  into 
a  bowl  with  three  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  a  scant  tablespoonful  of  lard 
(the  buttermilk  furnishing  almost  enough 
shortening),  and  dissolve  a  scant  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  in  a  little  of  the  butter¬ 
milk  to  which  has  been  added  a  table- 
spoonful  of  warm  water;  mix  well,  add 
more  flour  and  turn  out  on  the  board  as 
soft  as  you  can  handle  the  dough;  roll 
out  about  half  an  inch  thick  or  more, 
and  cut  with  a  round  cutter.  This 
amount  of  material  will  make  two  pie 
tins  full,  with  eight  biscuits  in  each. 
Brush  the  tops  over  with  milk  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  20  minutes.  To  warm  them 
up  for  breakfast  brush  them  over  again 
with  milk  and  set  in  the  oven  for  10 
minutes.  You  will  find  them  just  as 
good  as  those  you  had  for  supper — if 
anything  ever  is  “just  as  good.”  We 
serve  them  with  warm  brown  sugar 
syrup.  Boil  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  with 
half  a  cupful  of  water  about  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  add  one  drop  of  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract — no  more. 

We  make  bread  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  although  we  have  a  patent  mixer. 

I  simply  prefer  to  have  a  nice  crockful 
of  foaming  sponge  to  begin  operations 
with.  For  sponge,  boil  three  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes  in  three  cupfuls  of  water; 
when  the  potatoes  are  done  pour  the 
boiling  water  over  one  cupful  of  flour 
in  a  gallon  butter  crock,  with  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  salt,  sugar  and  lard  ; 
mash  the  potatoes  and  mix  all  together. 
Put  one  yeast  cake  to  soak  in  lukewarm 
water  and  add  to  this  sponge  when  the 
latter  is  also  lukewarm;  then  cover  with 
a  cloth,  wrap  several  newspapers  around 
the  crock  and  set  in  a  warm  place  oyer 
night.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning 
dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  in  half  a  cupful  of  warm  water; 
stir  this  into  the  sponge  with  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  warm  flour.  Cover  well  and  let 
stand  till  after  breakfast,  or  about  an 
hour. 

Now  we  will  make  our  bread;  first, 
brown  bread.  Take  one  bowlful  of 
Graham  flour,  half  a  cupful  of  brown 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  scant 
tablespoonful  of  lard,  one  large  cupful 
of  sponge  and  two  cupfuls  of  lukewarm 
water;  mix  well,  add  white  flour  and 
knead  on  the  board  with  white  flour  un¬ 
til  the  loaf  ceases  to  be  sticky.  Then 
put  the  loaf  right  into  the  baking  pan 
and  let  rise  for  two  hours.  Bake  one 
hour.  If  bread  of  a  firm  texture  is  liked, 
add  a  handful  of  cornmeal  when  mixing. 

Light  Rolls  and  Zimmet  Kuchen. — 
Scald  two  teacupfuls  of  sweet  milk,  sift 
part  of  a  quart  of  flour  in  a  mixing 
bowl,  add  half  a  cupful  of  white  sugar, 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  scant  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  lard,  two  cupfuls  of  sponge  and 
add  the  milk  when  lukewarm.  Mix  up, 
add  more  flour  and  knead  lightly  on  the 
board  a  few  minutes,  then  put  it  in  the 
bowl  to  rise  for  two  hours,  after  which 
length  of  time  it  should  be  very  light ; 
turn  out  on  the  board  and  roll  lightly 
into  a  sheet  an  inch  thick,  cut  with  a 
biscuit '  cutter,  brush  over  with  melted 
butter,  fold  together  and  tuck  closely  in 
a  shallow  pan.  I  make  about  16  rolls, 
and  with  the  remainder  of  the  dough  roll 
out  a  sheet  of  kuchen  and  let  rolls  and 
kuchen  rise  for  an  hour.  Then  beat  up 
an  egg  and  brush  lightly  over  the  rolls. 
Spread  melted  butter  over  the  kuchen, 
then  two  teaspoon  fuls  of  sugar  and  a 
little  cinnamon.  Put  in  a  hot  oven  and 
bake  about  one-half  hour. 

Instead  of  rolls  we  often  make  rusks. 
Take  the  same  ingredients  as  for  rolls, 
add  two  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  in  place  of  the  lard,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  The  oven  should  not  be 
quite  as  hot  as  for  rolls,  and  when  they 
are  about  done  take  out  and  brush  the 
tops  over  with  a  little  white  of  egg  and 
sugar  beaten  together,  and  set  back  in 
the  oven  for  a  few  minutes. 

Bread. — Sift  two  quarts  of  flour  in  a 
mixing  pan,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
tablespoon ful  of  sugar,  a  scant  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lard,  two  cupfuls  of  sponge 
and  three  cupfuls  of  warm  water.  Mix 
well,  add  more  flour  and  knead  on  the 
board  until  the  loaf  has  become  “cracky.” 
Then  put  back  in  the  pan  and  let  rise 
for  two  hours,  when  make  out  into  two 
large  loaves,  let  rise  another  hour,  and 
bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

While  the  batches  of  bread  are  rising 
I  make  cookies.  For  plain  sugar  cook¬ 
ies,  take  two  scant  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
three  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a  cupful 
of  sour  milk,  three-quarters  of  a  cupful 


of  lard  and  butter,  two  tablespoon  fuls  of 
cornstarch,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  ex¬ 
tract,  a  little  salt  and  one  scant  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  of 
the  milk  and  warm  water.  Add  three 
cupfuls  of  flour  and  turn  out  on  the 
board,  add  more  flour  (I  always  mea¬ 
sure  liquids  exactly  and  add  flour  ac¬ 
cording  to  judgment),  roll  thin,  cut  with 
fancy  cutter  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
When  the  cookies  are  done  the  brown 
bread  will  be  ready  to  bake,  then  the 
rolls,  and  lastly  the  white  bread.  Be¬ 
fore  putting  the  loaves  in  the  oven  make 
three  deep  cuts  in  each  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  brush  the  tops  with  milk. 
This  may  sound  like  putting  in  a  lot  of 
time  on  one  baking,  but  if  started  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
baking  will  all  be  done  before  11  o’clock. 
We  have  the  kuchen  for  dinner,  the  rolls 
for  supper  and  breakfast  and  then  be¬ 
gin  on  the  brown  bread.  I  may  add  that 
with  corn  bread  once  a  week  for  dinner 
and  pancakes  about  twice  for  breakfast 
this  baking  lasts  our  family  of  four  a 
week.  I  always  save  out  one  cupful  of 
sponge,  put  it  in  a  bowl,  cover  with  a 
little  flour  and  set  in  the  cellar  till  next 
baking  day,  when  it  is  brought  up, 
warmed  and  added  to  the  sponge  with 
half  a  yeast  cake  only. 

DOCIA  DYKENS. 


Pickling  Onions. 

Can  you  give  me  a  receipt  for  pickling 
small  onions?  mbs.  a.  m. 

First  pour  boiling  water  over  the 
onions  to  loosen  the  skins.  As  soon  as 
cool  enough  to  handle  begin  to  peel, 
dropping  the  onions  as  peeled  into  salt 
water  (not  brine)  to  prevent  their  being 
discolored.  Make  a  strong  brine,  heat 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  pour  over  the 
onions.  Leave  them  in  the  brine  48 
hours,  then  drain.  Spice  vinegar 
according  to  taste,  heat  to  boiling 
point,  and  pour  over  the  onions.  Set 
away  for  two  or  three  days,  drain  off 
the  vinegar,  heat  it  again,  and  pour  it 
over  the  onions  in  the  jars  in  which 
they  are  to  be  stored;  tie  up  the  jars 
and  set  away. 


I  expect  to  pass  through  this  life  but 
once.  If  there  is  any  kindness  or  any 
good  tiling  I  can  do  to  my  fellow-beings 
let  me  do  it  now !  I  shall  pass  this  way 
but  once. — William  Penn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  qnfek  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


FOUNDED  1842 


Simpson- 
Eddystone 

Solid  Black  Prints 

have  stood  the  test 
of  three  generations 
of  women  since  1842. 

These  beautiful  cal¬ 
ico  dress  -  goods  are 
the  best  quality  of 
cotton  print  -  cloths, 
indelibly  dyed  with  a 
rich,  lustrous,  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  black. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don't  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer's 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We'U  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Housework  Halved 


by  using  the 

“Easy”  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Hand  or  Electric 
Easiest,  most  efficient,  simplest, 
strongest  made.  Write  tor 
particulars. 

DODGE  JL  zru.i, 

221  Cr  Dillava  Bldg,  SynuriM,  N.Y. 
JliYs.  Syracuao  “Eaay”  Wnahot 


Toronto  Branch,  92  Olive  Ave.  L.  G.  Bcelic,  Mgr. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  iwitwIiimt,  »t- 
tracts  A  kills  nil  flies. 

Neat, clean,  ornamen¬ 
tal,  convenient,  cheap. 
LASTS  Al  I.  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  "vit,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  uny- 
thing.  (inarauteed 
elective.  Of  all 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  Ik^KuHi  Ave. 

Krooklyii,  N.  ¥• 


How  to  Buy- 

Soda  Crackers 
m  tke  Country 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  store 
buy  enough  Uneeda  Biscuit  to  last 
till  next  market  day.  “But,”  you 
say,  “will  they  keep  that  long?” 

Yes — 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

are  the  soda  crackers  that  come  to 
you  protected  in  sealed  packages, 
so  that  you  always  have  fresh  soda 
crackers  no  matter  how  many  you 
buy  or  how  long  you  keep  them. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

VALUE  OF  HOLSTEIN  MILK. 

To  a  man  who  has  had  my  recent  ex¬ 
perience,  the  question  of  producing  and 
retailing  Holstein  or  Jersey  milk  is  cer¬ 
tainly  settled.  First,  which  breed  gives 
the  quantity?  The  average  Holstein 
gives  twice  as  much  milk  as  the  average 
Jersey.  Most  men  familiar  with  the 
work  of  both  breeds  admit  this.  Con¬ 
sult  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
experiment  stations,  the  creameries  or 
anyone  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth. 
I  once  asked  an  advanced  registry  tester 
who  had  been  among  the  best  herds  in 
the  State  for  several  years  what  breed 
of  cows  were  kept  by  the  most  men,  who 
actually  made  a  living  from  them  by 
the  milk  they  produced.  He  said  Hol¬ 
stein  by  all  odds.  Second  comes  the 
question  of  quality  in  milk,  and  possibly 
my  experience  may  shed  some  light  on 
this  point.  Two  years  ago  we  started 
to  sell  at  retail  the  milk  from  our  herd 
of  Holsteins.  We  knew  it  was  good 
milk,  and  carried  as  much  butter  fat  as 
the  average  stomach  could  digest.  We 
also  knew  there  was  a  strong  prejudice 
against  Holstein  milk,  because  people 
thought  quality  in  milk  meant  a  lot  of 
cream  on  top  of  the  bottle.  Our  milk 
went  into  competition  with  milk  from 
three  large  dairy  companies,  one  selling 
certified  and  so-called  very  high  grade 
Jersey  milk.  Two  neighbors  were  also 
retailing  the  milk  from  common  cows. 
We  sold  1214  quarts  for  a  dollar,  the 
others  from  14  to  17  quarts  for  a  dollar. 
People  soon  found  that  they  could  drink 
our  milk  without  having  indigestion,  that 
their  babies  liked  and  thrived  on  it,  and 
the  girls  in  the  kitchen  found  it  best  to 
cook  with.  The  result  was  that  in  three 
months’  time  we  had  reached  the  limit 
of  our  capacity.  This  is  our  second 
year;  we  have  not  asked  for  any  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  beginning,  our  capacity 
is  nearly  double  and  we  cannot  begin  to  ' 
take  care  of  the  business  we  might  have. 

During  the  past  Winter  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  about,  the  j 
doctors  found  that  babies  and  very  sick 
people  could  drink  and  digest  Holstein 
milk.  These  doctors  were  quick  to  see 
that  their  patients  improved  on  milk 
suited  to  their  needs,  and  the  result  was 
we  could  not  fill  the  orders  that  came  in. 

1  therefore  state  the  Holstein  cow  pro¬ 
duces  a  quart  of  milk  for  less  money, 
and  as  human  or  animal  food  this  milk 
is  better  than  Jersey  milk,  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  is  not  in  the  high  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  but  in  the  combination  of  fat, 
solids  and  water  as  found  in  Holstein 
milk.  People  are  finding  that  c-r-e-a-m 
does  not  spell  quality,  but  rather  “bil¬ 
iousness.”  CLOVERDALE  FARM. 

New  York. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Staggers. 

I  have  a  horse  I  bought  three  months 
ago.  Three  weeks  after  purchase  lie  had  a 
tit.  lie  began  jerking  all  over  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  This  lasts  about  live  minutes; 
then  he  gets  up.  He  seems  to  get  worse ; 
has  had  four  last  month.  lie  is  a  good 
gentle  farm  horse  and  his  appetite  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  ration  given  him  is  corn  fod¬ 
der.  green  hay,  bran  and  pasture.  What 
is  best  to  do  for  him?  1  work  him  hard 
regularly.  B.  D. 

Virginia. 

Indigestion 
cause  in  this 
should  follow 
whole  oats, 
fodder,  green 


is  doubtless  the  exciting 
case,  and  great  improvement 
more  rational  feeding.  Feed 
bran  and  hay.  Avoid  corn 
hay  and  grass  in  Summer, 


He  may  work 
a.  s.  A. 


unless  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
better  in  a  breast  collar 

Sunscald. 

I  have  some  pigs  about  eight  months  old 
that  act  strangely  ;  they  drop  down  on  their 
front  legs,  then  up  and  go  again  as  if 
nothing  was  the  matter,  then  drop  again 
as  suddenly,  Their  ears  are  sore  and  some 
of  them  along  the  back.  Their  feed  is  a 
slop  of  middlings,  bran,  oil  meal,  a  little  salt, 
with  a  pasture  of  Timothy  and  Rod-top, 
and  for  a  week  or  more  a  lot  sown  to  oats, 
peas,  rape,  and  Cow-horn  turnips.  They 
seem  to  eat  heartily.  I  put  lamp  oil  and 
turoentine  on  their  backs  thinking  they 
might  have  lice  but  do  not  see  any. 

Ohio.  n.  si.  b. 

When  pigs  are  pastured  on  rank  green 
growths  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  and 
then  run  in  the  sun,  they  are  apt  to  have 
scalded  skins.  White  pigs  are  especially 
liable  to  this  scalding.  Castor  oil  and 
sulphur  ;  or  a  little  of  a  lotion  composed  of 
two  ounces  each  of  glycerine  and  Goul¬ 
ard's  extract  to  a  pint  of  water  proves 
soothing  and  healing  to  the  affected  skin. 
The  other  trouble  doubtless  is  due  to  over¬ 
feeding.  Give  a  very  light  slop  when  the 
pigs  are  well  fed  on  the  green  stuff. 

a.  s.  A. 

Splint. 

My  horse  has  a  hard  bunch  on  inside  of 
right  front  leg  where  splint  grows ;  it  is 
quite  hard.  Please  inform  me  how  to  re¬ 
move  it.  It  is  about  the  size  of  end  of 
thumb.  g.  e.  si. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  enlargement  can 
be  removed,  as  it  is  a  bony  growth.  If 
lameness  is  absent  the  splint' should  be  let 
alone.  If  animal  is  lame  blister  the  en¬ 
largement  with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of 


biniodide  of  mercury  and  one  ounce  of  lard. 
Rub  it  in  for  15  minutes.  In  three  days 
apply  lard  and  repeat  the  application  of 
lard  daily,  but  do  not  wash  off  the  blister. 
Keep  horse  tied  up  short  while  blister  is 
acting.  a.  s.  a. 

Lumpy  Jaw. 

Referring  to  recent  notes  on  this  disease, 
1  wish  to  say  that  “actinomycosis"  (lumpy- 
jaw)  is  infectious  and  almost  fatal  to  hu¬ 
man  beings.  There  have  been  two  cases 
(fatal)  lately.  One  case  here  has  been 
cured.  r.  w.  c. 

I.ump.v  jaw  is  not  transmitted  to  man  by 
milk,  and  there  is  little  if  any  evidence  to 
show  that  it  ever  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  meat  of  affected  animals.  In  man,  as 
in  animals,  it  is  caused  by  invasion  of  a 
wound,  scratch  or  abrasure  by  the  ray  fun¬ 
gus  ( actinomyces).  This  fungus  is  present 
on  cereals,  etc.  Barley  straw  is  considered 
especially  likely  to  cause  it  in  cattle. 

A.  s.  A. 

Thriftless  Calf. 

I  have  a  calf  three  months  old  which 
will  not  eat  well,  is  very  small,  but  seems 
well  ;  takes  about  a  quart  of  milk  twice  a 
day.  What  can  be  given  her? 

r.  r.  r. 

If  the  calf  is  in  good  flesh  better  sell  it 
as  veal.  If  not  fit  to  kill  give  it  two  ounces 
of  castor  oil  and  two  ounces  of  sweet  oil 
as  one  dose  shaken  up  in  milk,  and  repeat 
in  a  week  or  so  if  the  animal  then  is  cos¬ 
tive.  Sweeten  milk  with  sugar  or  molasses, 
add  warm  water  and  flaxseed  jelly,  and  give 
as  a  drench  several  times  a  day  in  small 
quantities  until  the  calf  will  take  to 
straight  milk,  or  the  mixture,  without 
drenching.  a.  s.  a. 

Tail  Rubbing. 

I  have  a  mare  that  is  rubbing  her  tail 
badly.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent 
her  rubbing  out  any  more  and  restore  what 
has  been  lost?  u.  v.  H. 

Ohio. 

Cut  the  grain  ration  in  half ;  omit  corn ; 
double  the  work  if  light  or  at  least  see  that 
she  is  given  abundant  exercise  every  day. 
Let  her  occupy  a  box  stall  in  stable  and  put 
up  a  plank  edgewise,  like  a  shelf,  on 
brackets  around  inside  of  box  stall  at  such 
a  height  that  the  board  will  strike  against 
the  hind  parts  of  the  mare  below  the  tail 
and  so  prevent  rubbing.  Wash  the  tail 
perfectly  clean.  Wind  strands  of  the  up¬ 
right  hair  at  rubbed  parts  around  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  pull  until  the  skin  gives  with  a 
crack.  Repeat  until  all  of  the  hair  at  the 
rubbed  part  has  been  thus  treated.  Then 
saturate  the  skin  of  these  parts  with  a 
creamy  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
raw  linseed  oil.  Repeat  tin1  application 
every  three  or  four  days  and  do  not  wash 
it  off.  a.  s.  A. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  dcaj.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 

NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  |  DC  „ 
AND  INDIGESTION  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy.  “ 

20  years  sale.  Send  for 


Write 
For  Free 
Sample 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

AGENTS  134  o  Profit 

Patented 

Safety  Hold-Back 

New  Agenta’  Proposition. 

Every  owner  ot  n  vehicle  bu_ 

Saves  time  in  hitchingand  un 
hitching.  Insures  safety  in  accidents— runaways— colli¬ 
sions.  Just  out.  Thousands  being  sold.  We  absolutely  con¬ 
trol  the  sale  of  this  wonderful  seller.  $3.50  to  $7  a  day  profit. 
L.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  4265  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

ERGHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  years  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 

ELWOOD  S  .  AKIN 
170  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Union  Priuata  Q2I0  Always  from  100  to  300 
IVlUloO  a l  rillQlC  OQICi  mules  on  hand,  consisting 
of  4-months-old  mule  colts,  yearling  mules,  2-year-old 
mules  and  broke  mules  of  all  sizes  and  ages.  Farmers 
can  do  better  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Come  to  see  my  stock  and  be  convinced 
that  1  have  what  I  say.  They  are  for  sale  at  my  stables 
in  York.  Pa.  JOE.  KINIUG,  York,  Pa. 

Cni*  Colo  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
lUl  Odlc  HALLLDAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Rams  for  Sale  1 

year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

Good  ones  priced  low  for  September  delivery. 
Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

QlIRnDQIlIRFQ-100  yearlins  ewes;  40 
onnur  wIllllCJ  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

n°  5gToed  Shropshire  or  Southdown  ^ 

the  money?  We  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN.  Mgr.,  -;-  Lewiston,  New  York 

For  Sale— DELAINE  MERINO  RAMS 

Also  COLLIE  PUPS  cheap,  to  close  out. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  R.F  D.  No.  2. 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY  -:-  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

flfll  I  IF  D|  |  DQ—Ptom  imported  stock.  Females 

LI  U  ELI  L  I  U I  0  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa- 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

The  only  simple  cream  separator  made — 
for  it  is  the  only  one  that  contains  neither 
disks  nor  other  contraptions.  The  most 
efficient  cream  separator  made  — for  it 
produces  twice  the  skimming  force,  skims 
faster  and  skims  twice  as  clean  as  common 
separators.  The  only  modem  separator 
made — for  it  does  better  work,  without 
disks  or  other  contraptions,  than  common 
separators  do  with  them.  No  better  proof 
exists  that  Tubular 
construction  is  the  only 
correct  separator 
construction. 


Made  in  the  world’s  biggest  separator 
works.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and 
Germany.  Sales  easily  exceed  most,  if  not 
all,  others  combined.  Probably  replace  more 
common  separators  than  any  one  maker  of 

such  ma- 
chines 
sells. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153. 


30 

yrs 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


The  Importance  of 
Cooling  Milk  Properly 

is  recognized  by  every  milk  dealer.  Heknowsthat 
if  milk  is  cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly  aerated, 
it  will  keep  sweet  24  )o  4S  hours  longer.  The 

"Bestov” 

Milk  Cooler 

will  cool  milk  to  within 
two  degrees  of  water 
temperature,  absolute¬ 
ly  removing  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  odor.  It  is  well 
made  and  durable,  and 
very  reasonable  in 
price.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  r,  describing  a 
complete  line  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  dairy. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND 
LANSOOWNE,  PA. 


1HE  WISE  MILKMAN 

who  is  alive  to  his  own  interests  will  adopt  a  sani¬ 
tary  method  of  delivering  before  he  is  compelled 
to  do  so  by  law.  Each  day  local  and  State  Boards 
of  Health  at  e  adopting  more  strict  regulations.  The 

PARSONS  “  LOW-DOWN  ” 
are  designed  to  fully  meet,  all  requirements.  They 
are  equipped  with  every  sanitary  convenience, 
and  they  will  please  you  and  your  customers. 
Write  us  your  requirements  and  let  us  quote 
prices.  Address 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

DAIRY  DEPT.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


nilRfipc  THE  kig,  deep  fellows 

uunuuo  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  anil  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

PHrcU|DCC-THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG, 

UIILOIUIILO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvauia,  Pa. 


OVER  1.200,000  IN  USE 


StPARATORd 

THE  DC  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO 


165  BROADWAY. 
NEW  YORK 


*2  6.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Grand  opportunity  to  purchase  a  young  herd 
of  choice  youngsters,  one  year  to  twenty 
months  old,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Choicely  bred  Young  Bulls,  $30.00  and  up. 
Write  today  or  come  and  see  us. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bunt,  Cai.vks. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam.  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  LL  XT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HO  LSTEI  NS  -  FRIESIANS. 

the  bawnbale  stock  farm 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pietertje  Henger- 
veid  ’s  Count  De  Kol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 


CHAS. 

Wellington, 


W,  HOUR, 


Ohio 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Jersey  Cows,  Heifers*  Bulls. 

Herd  averages  1  lb.  butter  from  12  qts.  milk 
Write  for  prices,  or,  better,  come  and  see  them. 
Rumsonhill  Farm,  Rumson,  N.  J.  David  Wallace  Supt 


Ynn  Han't  Afford  A  Gnu,e'  wlien  1  eiin  se|! 

I  UU  uail  l  rtllUlU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  prieo. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berk  shire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  ami 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotcli  Collie  Ilogg  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make  your  own  selections.  Address 

EDWARD  WALTER,  WestChester, ChesterCo.,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Imported  and  American  bred  Cows 
and  Heifers;  also 

Chester  White  Swine 

A  business  change  and  everything  to  be  sold  by 
Sept.  25th.  A  102-acre  farm  for  sale  also. 

WILL  W.  FISHER,  Watervliet,  Mich. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Mature  animals  weigh  600  to  950  pounds.  Several  Ilttera  this 
spring  of  12,  13  and  14,  one  of  15  and  one  of  17  so  far.  Litters 
last  year  averaged  11. 

H.  C.  &  H.  15.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPRINGRANK  BERKSHIRES.  R;„  j"j 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.J5.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry  .'Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 

Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  deliver?. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


M 


ILK  ONE  CENT  PER  QUART 


The  Jersey 
Cow,  Brutus 

Countess  Dewdrop  and  Holstein  Jewel  Star,  each  made  winter  milk  in  Official 
test  at  one  cent  per  quart,  fed  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION.  Write  for 
particulars,  sample,  etc.  CHAPIN  <fc  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer's,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO CHICAGO ,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Quality  Feeds  ’ 


1910. 


THE  K  U  RA  L,  NEW-YORKER 
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BUILDING  A  HOOP  SILO. 


LATE  HATCHING  FOR  CHICKS. 


Having  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  silos  in  the  past  25  years,  I  would  like 
to  give  D.  W.  A.  (page  622)  a  little  advice, 
as  I  built  one  last  year  that  suits  me. 
After  getting  the  foundation  of  flat  stones 
laid  in  cement  or  grout  a  foot  deep,  I  set 
2x4  studding  one  foot  apart  on  a  circle ; 
should  prefer  two  4x4  the  entire  height  for 
the  door  posts.  I  then  board  with  one- 
inch  boards  on  the  outside  of  the  studding, 
breaking  joints.  For  the  inside  use  one- 
half  inch  strips  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  wide  for  lath.  Red  elm  would 
be  good  for  this.  Then  plaster  with  the 
wood  pulp  ready  mixed  plastering.  This 
costs  about  .$13.  This  plastering  is  a  good 
part  cement,  and  I  like  it  better  than  the 
sand  and  cement.  Building  in  this  way 
we  can  use  a  cheap  grade  of  lumber,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  lumber  sea¬ 
soned  ;  in  fact,  the  lath  should  be  green. 
We  also  have  the  dead-air  space,  and  the 
silage  will  not  freeze.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  put  on  building  paper  and  clap¬ 
board  the  outside.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
grout  around  the  bottom  one  foot  deep  next 
to  the  silo,  with  a  slope  to  carry  away  the 
water  and  hold  the  pressure  of  the  silage. 
Mine  is  built  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
about  four  feet.  The  woodwork  goes  to  the 
bottom  and  is  grouted  outside  and  plas¬ 
tered  inside.  I  should  recommend  D.  M.  A. 
to  build  12  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet 
high,  so  as  not  to  waste  lumber.  Fifty  dol¬ 
lars  will  pay  for  all  tbe  expense  of  a  100- 
ton  silo  built  in  this  way  if  one  has  the 
timber  and  can  do  the  work,  and  it  makes 
a  better  silo  than  any  stave  silo. 

Vermont.  e.  a.  badger. 


CREAM  THAT  WILL  WHIP. 

We  are  putting  out  a  small  amount  of 
cream  daily  with  a  guarantee  that  it  will 
“whip”,  and  occasionally  without  auy 
reason  that  we  can  understand,  the  cream 
is  complained  of  as  not  “whipping”  as  it 
should.  Can  you  give  me  any  reasons  for 
this  variation,  and  some  information  on 
different  causes  that  might  produce  that  ef¬ 
fect,  such  as  age,  temperature,  heating  and 
re-cooling,  etc.? 

We  put  out  two  grades  of  cream, 
one  testing  from  28  to  32  per  cent,  but¬ 
ter  fat,  which  is  quite  often  whipped  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  another  grade  with  guar¬ 
antee,  running  from  42  and  45  per  cent., 
which  is  the  one  I  am  concerned  about. 
Is  this  percentage  of  butter  fat  too  low  to 
stand  up  under  all  reasonable  conditions? 
The  cream  is  taken  from  a  mixed  herd, 
three-quarters  Jerseys,  the  mixed  milk  test¬ 
ing  a  trifle  over  five  per  cent  butter  fat. 
The  cream  is  cooled  to  about  50°,  carried 
on  wagon  for  two  hours,  then  placed  on  ice 
until  sold  to  consumer,  usually  within  24 
hours.  How  can  I  handle  this  differently 
so  as  to  make  that  guarantee  a  sure  thing? 

Connecticut.  a.  n.  b. 

With  cream  handled  as  described  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  whipping.  Where 
trouble  arises  it  probably  comes  from  the 
improper  handling  of  the  cream  by  the 
consumer.  The  main  factors  influencing 
the  whipping  qualities  of  cream  are,  the 
per  cent  of  fat,  temperature  and  age. 
Cream  will  whip  satisfactorily  when  con¬ 
taining  25  per  cent,  of  fat  if  conditions  arc 
favorable,  but  for  the  best  results  the  cream 
should  contain  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  fat, 
should  be  cold,  (35  to  40  degrees  F.), 
should  be  whipped  in  a  cool  room  and  should 
be  at  least  12  hours  old.  Cream  that  is 
warm  and  whipped  in  a  warm  room  will 
not  give  good  results  even  though  the  per 
cent,  of  fat  and  age  of  the  cream  are 
correct.  The  aging  of  cream  allows  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  acid 
which  gives  a  gelatinous  consistency  to 
the  cream  that  facilitates  the  incorporation 
of  air  and  improves  the  standing  up  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  whipped  cream.  The  acid 
should  not  be  allowed  to  develop  beyond 
25/100  of  one  per  cent. 

Conn.  Experiment  Station.  E.  B.  F. 


BROOM  CORN  FOR  FEEDING. 

A  few  weeks  ago  your  paper  contained  a 
valuable  article  about  broom  corn.  Please 
inform  me  if  the  seed  is  good  for  feeding, 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre ;  also  how 
the  stalks  and  leaves  compare  with  corn 
fodder  for  feeding,  and  would  it  do  for  the 
silo?  F.  H.  B. 

Troy,  Pa. 

The  whole  plant  of  broom  corn  does  not 
differ  materially  in  composition  from  that 
of  sorghum  or  Kaffir  corn.  An  analysis 
made  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  shows  that  it  is  appreciably  higher  in 
fibre,  and  that  less  of  the  protein  is  in  the 
form  of  albumenoids  than  in  either  sor¬ 
ghum  or  corn.  When  fed  to  animals  it  is 
decidedly  less  digestible  as  well  as  less 
palatable  than  either  sorghum  or  ordinary 
corn.  When  the  crop  is  allowed  to  mature 
it  may  yield  a  ton  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and 
the  seed  makes  a  fair  feed  for  poultry  or 
for  hogs.  As  it  is  ordinarily  harvested  for 
making  brooms  the  seed  is  immature  and 
consequently  of  little  value.  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  of  an  instance  where  broom 
corn  has  been  used  for  making  silage.  The 
conclusion  is  that  broom  corn  as  a  forage 
crop  is  less  valuable  than  either  sorghum 
or  Kaffir  corn,  and  for  our  Eastern  States 
none  of  these  is  equal  to  ordinary  field 
corn.  FRANK  D.  GARDNER. 

Pa.  Agricultural  College. 


As  to  the  advisability  of  hatching  chick¬ 
ens  through  the  Summer,  our  experience 
may  be  of  value  to  those  who  have  not 
tried  it.  The  season  of  1909  was  our  first 
real  experience  in  getting  out  a  quantity 
of  incubator  chicks.  The  first  hatch  came 
off  the  last  day  in  February,  a  good  strong 
lot  that  developed  into  large  birds  that 
gave  us  Winter  eggs.  By  March  15  they 
were  out  of  doors  in  heatless  brooders, 
where  they  lived  and  grew  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Other  hatches  followed  in  quick 
succession,  but  as  our  incubator  capacity 
was  not  sufficient  to  get  out  what  we  de¬ 
sired  we  bought  more  and  kept  them  going 
until  .July  3,  when  a  hatch  of  300  came  off. 
These  late  hatched  chicks  were  given  extra 
care,  but  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do  the 
death  rate  was  high.  About  October  1  185 
were  put  into  one  of  our  new  houses,  rather 
a  scrubby  lot  to  face  a  Vermont  Winter. 
We  gave  eight  or  10  to  a  small  boy,  and 
their  absence  improved  the  looks  of  the 
flock.  Thieves  very  considerately  broke 
into  this,  our  poorest  house,  and  took  about 
20 ;  had  they  cleaned  out  the  house  we 
would  have  been  ahead,  but  we  had  hopes 
that  they  would  be  Spring  and  Summer 
layers. 

As  the  weather  grew  colder  deaths  were 
frequent,  so  that  by  January  1  only  about 
a  hundred  remained.  About  the  last  of 
March  we  began  to  find  an  occasional  egg, 
but  00  of  these  pullets  have  never  given  us 
over  20  eggs  a  day.  At  Easter  time  we 
dressed  30  cockerels  that  averaged  4% 
pounds  after  crowding  them  for  two  weeks  ; 
the  pullets  are  all  small.  Yesterday  we 
dressed  eight  (they  were  just  a  year  old)  ; 
they  averaged  just  three  pounds  each. 
Only  one  had  ever  laid.  We  figure  that 
these  July-hatched  chicks  have  been  a  los¬ 
ing  game  from  the  start.  The  mortality 
has  been  large,  the  egg  yield  small,  and 
the  stock  is  much  under  weight.  We  have 
a  house  (100),  June-hatched,  that  began  to 
lay  in  January,  and  have  kept  at  it,  and 
while  they  are  not  up  to  the  weight  of  the 
earlier  hatches,  they  have  done  good  work, 
and  we  expect  they  will  be  steady  Summer 
layers.  This  year  our  last  hatches  came 
off  about  June  10,  which  is  as  late  as  we 
think  advisable  or  profitable. 

Vermont.  farview  farm. 


.  Indigestion  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  as  fat  as  a  pig ; 
he  has  plenty  to  eat.  lie  eats  his  bedding. 
Does  this  do  the  horse  any  harm?  k.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Eating  the  bedding  is  injurious  and  an 
indication  of  depraved  appetite  due  to  in¬ 
digestion.  Cut  his  grain  ration  in  half 
and  double  his  work  or  exercise  if  he  is 
lightly  used  at  present.  Bed  the  box  stall 
with  sawdust  or  baled  shavings.  Do  not 
let  him  stand  a  single  day  idle  in  the 
stable.  Be  should  be  muscular,  and  not  fat 
as  a  pig.  a.  s.  a. 


The  James  Line  of  Sanitary  Steel  and  Wood 
Stalls.  Seven  different  styles  of  Stanchions. 
Complete  line  of  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  dairymen,  includ¬ 
ing  State  and  United  States  Dairy  Inspectors. 

Write  for  big  book,  showing  interiors  of 
modern  dairy  barns,  to 

KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
130  Cane  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


FOR  VOUR 

APPROVAL 

CLEAR  HARD-WOOD 


»gs/STANCHI0N5 

7  LOW  i 

SILO 


IN  PRICE. 

FILLERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
&  DELIVERERS 

KALAMAZOO^  CO. 

MICHIGAN 


rcow 

[ STANCHIONS  1 

AND 

.STALLS, 


Quick  to  Open 
Quick  to  Close 
Quick  to  Pleagc 
Quick  Shipments 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfgrs. 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York, 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

la Wr national  6!!?  Co«  US  Bain  Hi..  LimeariJin.  ffe 
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FILL  YOUR  SILO  RIGHT  THIS  YEAR 


You  as  an  owner  of  a  silo  want  to  get  the 
best  possible  results  from  the  feed  you  put 
in  your  silo.  How  are  you  to  do  this  ? 

You  must  cut  your  corn  at  the  proper 
time  when  it  is  in  the  stage  to  make  best 
feed. 

You  must  put  your  ensilage  in  the  silo  in 
the  right  manner,  in  all  cases  the  feed 
should  be  evenly  distributed;  then  when 
the  feeding  time  comes  each  animal  gets  its 
proportional  part  of  grain,  leaves  and  stal  k. 
In  order  for  you  to  have  the  best  feed  it  is 
also  very  important  that  your  ensilage  be 
properly  packed,  if  you  do  this  you  will 
have  no  spoiled  feed. 

To  insure  you  the  above  results  use 

The  Flexible  Ensilage  Distributer 

It  gives  you  an  equal  distribution  and 
packs  thoroughly  with  the  force  of  wind 
from  the  blower. 

Our  Guarantee 

Each  Steel  Elbow  and  Flexible  Distri¬ 
buter  is  shipped  subject  to  trial  in  filling 
one  silo,  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED,  or 
money  refunded.  We  take  tbe  RISK. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

W.  W.  BATEMAN  CO. 

BOONYILLE,  IND. 


SILOS 

The  kind  you  would  buy 
if  acquainted  with  all.  Sur- 

Bass  all  others  in  Strength, 
durability,  Convenience. 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  one. 

Only  Silos  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  Washington. 
AlsoSilo  Filling  Machinery. 

Catalog*  i’rce. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  BOX  11,  C0BLESK1LL,  N.  Y. 
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THE  UNADILLA 

SILO 

The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  “TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS”  why  if 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Three  bearings  all  around 
each  door  like  a  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door.  Hoops  are 
stronger  than  others.  Staves, 
doors  and  fronts  soaked  in 
preservative  if  you  wish. 

Green  Mountain  Silos  differ 
from  other  round  silos. 

Free  catalogue  gives  details. 

Post  card  will  bring  it. 

„„  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 
338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


BLIZZARD 


Guaranteed 
Ensilage  Cutter 

|  Sold  on  merit  backed  by  38  years*  success. 
Proved  strongest,  most  durable,  smoothest 
running.  Cuts  green  or  dry  feed  and  ele- 
I  vates  any  height.  Knives  adjustable  at 
any  time.  Perfected  construction  through- 
out.  Mounted  nr  unmounted.  Ask 
for  freo  book,  “Why  Silage  Pays.  “ 
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Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

1 426 W. Tuscarawas  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Bnldwin  cutters.  Tbe  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  in  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  lightpower  engines.  You'll  lind  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  caref  u  1  i  n  vestl  gatlon.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  till  t  lie  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly whee’,  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  W e  will 
save  you  money ,  If  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

A.  T.  Co. 


RUMAX 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS 


Don’t  buy  an  ensilage  cutter  until  you  have 
read  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it  today. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co. 


50  Highland  Ave. 


Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Years 


Exper 


le  nee 


Back 


of  it. 


BLOWER  and  Travel. 
Ing  FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in 

sizea  to 
suit  all 
wants 
from  5  to 
15  H.P. Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits. 


No  Money  Required  with  Order 

Fill  Your  Silo— Pay  Afterwards 

Write  for  catalog  and  information.  A  postal  will  do. 

The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  O. 


Does  the  Cows 
a  Heap  of  Good 


Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  auy 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  lightandalr  in  a  barn  and  Insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
fiat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate — easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
dmyn  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  band, 
but  can’v  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

«  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601'  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Exhibit  at  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 
Examine  our  goods  and  make  comparison  with  other  similar  goods  on  the 
ground.  Bring  along  measurements  of  your  building  and  we  will  tell  you  what 
you  would  need  to  make  a  complete  outfit  and  what  the  cost  will  be. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Charged  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud, 
Charles  A.  Meudum  was  arrested  July  21, 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  was  held  in  .$500  hail. 
Meudum  is  accused  of  writing  to  hank  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  South  and  West  offering  them 
a  list  of  names  of  Massachusetts  people 
who  wanted  to  invest  in  first  mortgage 
bonds.  Many  he  mentioned  had  no  money 
to  invest,  while  forty-six,  it  was  learned, 
were  dead. 

The  above  is  from  the  “Daily  News.” 
This  was  a  fraud  on  a  class  of  business 
men  and  they  promptly  set  to  work  to 
suppress  it.  If  the  general  public  would 
do  the  same,  rogues  would  not  prosper 
as  long  as  they  do  generally. 

I  have  received  from  Adams  Express  Co. 
$5.66  in  settlement  of  claim  on  shipment  of 
chickens  made  in  October,  1909,  to  William 
Sperber  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  I’a.  I  made 
prompt  claim,  but  it  was  turned  down.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  this  settlement,  for 
1  would  never  have  gotten  it  had  it  not 
been  for  your  assistance.  If  any  expense, 
please  send  bill  and  I  will  remit. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  k.  t. 

There  is  no  bill  for  this  or  any  similar 
service.  We  received  the  complaint  in 
February.  The  chickens  were  lost  in 
transit  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
claim  should  not  have  been  settled 
when  first  put  in  by  the  shipper,  except 
that  the  shipper  had  no  way  of  enforc¬ 
ing  the  claim.  The  claim  was  intelli¬ 
gently  presented  originally. 

In  the  Spring  of  1907  I  placed  an  order 
for  about  200  fruit  trees  with  the  Highland 
Nursery  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  among 
which  were  40  Nonsuch  apples  trees.  Last 
year  22  of  these  trees  had  specimens  of 
fruit  on,  and  all  proved  to  be  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  1  wrote  the  company  and  requested 
them  to  come  and  see  the  trees  with  the 
fruit  on.  but  they  did  not  come  or  reply 
to  my  letter.  A  second  letter  brought  the 
enclosed  reply.  I  wrote  them  that  I  pre¬ 
ferred  the  trees  if  they  would  ship  them 
last  Fall.  The  trees  did  not  come,  and  al¬ 
though  1  have  written  them  twice  since 
can  get  no  reply  from  them.  This  year  an¬ 
other  of  their '  trees  that  I  bought  for  a 
Tolman  lias  fruit  on,  but  it  proves  to  be 
a  sour  apple.  What  the  rest  will  prove  to 
be  remains  to  be  seen.  1  wish  you  would 
drop  them  a  line  to  jog  their  memory  that 
tliev  have  forgotten  to  do  as  they  agreed. 

New  York.  A.  e.  s. 

In  the  reply  referred  to  they  say  such 
a  thing  might  happen,  and  ask  whether 
the  grower  would  have  the  money  re¬ 
turned  or  some  more  trees.  He  was  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  trees,  but  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  them.  It  is  now  nearly  a 
year  since  we  received  this  complaint, 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  get  anv  re¬ 
ply  whatever  from  them.  Edwaid  M. 
Woodworth  signs  himself  as  president 
with  offices  in  the  Granite  Building  and 
packing  house  at  Brighton,  N.  Y.  If 
the  treatment  of  this  grower  is  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  concern,  we  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  a  very  enthusiastic  list  of 
customers. 

I  desire  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  January 
17  I  shipped  to  E.  Schlosser  &  Co.,  77  Com¬ 
merce  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1.,  50  prints  of 
butter  weighing  48  Mi  pounds.  They  wrote 
me  they  received  the  butter,  but  do  not 
make  returns.  It  was  just  such  butter  as  I 
receive  80  cents  per  pound  for  at  home.  If. 
you  can  influence  them  to  settle  with  me,  I 
will  pay  you  for  the  trouble.  a.  e.  d. 

New  York. 

My  son-in-law,  a  hard-working  young 
man,  sent  30  dozen  eggs  to  E.  Schlosser  & 
Co.,  77  Commerce  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
After  waiting  some  time  he  wrote  for  the 
money.  The  only  answer  he  got  was  to 
send  more  eggs,  as  there  was  a  good  do-' 
maud,  and  worth  24  cents  per  dozen.  Of 
course  Schlosser  did  not  get  any  more, 
but  never  paid  for  those  he  did  get.  The 
shipper  needs  all  that  belongs  to  him,  and 
I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  get 
the  money  for  him.  The  bill  is  $7.20. 

New  Jersey.  w.  M.  r. 

I  shipped  to  E.  Schlosser  &  Co.,  77  Com¬ 
merce  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1.,  one  box  of 
poultry  about  the  21st  of  December  last: 
have  got  two  letters  from  them,  one  saying 
they  had  received  it,  another  saying  if  1 
would  wait  two  weeks  they  would  send  me 
a  check  in  full.  1  have  written  them  since 
and  got  no  answer.  There  were  91  pounds 
chickens  and  60  pounds  geese.  If  you  can 
get  it  take  your  pay  out  and  send  balance. 

New  York.  M.  k. 

We  have  had  these  three  complaints 
several  months ;  and  have  done  what  we 
could,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
money  in  any  case.  You  can  see  how 
helpless  we  are  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
The  concern  has  no  rating  and  no  stand¬ 
ing,  and  never  ought  to  be  trusted  with 
a  shipment  of  any  kind.  If  he  had  any 
pride,  or  any  reputation  to  lose  we  could 
hope  to  do  something  with  him.  But  this 
man  seems  to  care  for  nothing  except 
consignments  that  he  does  not  pay  for. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  such 
losses,  and  that  way  is  to  insist  on  cash 
in  advance  where  a  concern  has  no  es¬ 
tablished  basis  of  credit. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had 
many  inquiries  about  the  Cuban  land 
offered  for  sale  by  land  promoters  and 
companies  organized  for  the  purpose.' 
The  Cuban  Land  &  S.  S.  Co.,  with  gen¬ 
eral  offices  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  is  promot¬ 
ing  a  section  at  La  Gloria,  Cuba.  In 
their  literature  they  talk  of  building  a 
macadam  road,  and  of  ditching  and 
dredging  operations,  and  urge  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  lands  to  clear  and  plant 


them.  One  of  our  Washington  State 
subscribers  made  an  investment ;  and 
sends  us  the  following  letter  which  he 
just  received  from  a  friend  now  in  Cuba: 

1  have  your  letter  of  May  29  to  band; 
would  ask  when  you  expect  to  come  to  La 
Gloria  to  improve  your  land;  it  is  waiting 
for  you.  To  lay  all  joking  aside,  will  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  such  land  as 
yours  as  long  as  the  best  land  here  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  less  than  you  are  offering  yours  at. 
The  macadam  road  is  just  as  it  was  two 
years  ago.  The  zangi  or  ditch  is  in  a  worse 
condition  than  ever,  so  filled  up  that  boats 
can  hardly  get  through  at  all,  and  most  of 
the  people  are  discouraged  about  the  future. 
If  the  Government  could  be  depended  upon 
fo  complete  its  work  things  might  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  but  that  will  soon  go  to  pieces ; 
then  we  may  hope  for  something.  Forget 
that  you  have  any  land  in  Cuba  for  a  few 
years :  it  cannot  be  any  worse  than  it  is 
how,  that  is  sure.  If  a  change  should  come 
there  might  be  some  hope.  x.  x.  x. 

La  Gloria,  Cuba. 

This  subscriber  writes  us  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  name  of  the  correspondent,  as  the 
company  is  in  a  position  to  make  him 
trouble,  and  has  already  done  so.  This 
subscriber  says  he  bought  3  5  acres  from 
the  company,  paying  $525,  and  he  has 
been  trying  to  sell  it  for  $150,  and  finds 
no  buyers.  You  see  what  his  friend  on 
the  ground  tells  him  about  it.  The  story 
simply  confirms  the  advice  we  have  been 
giving  for  years  against  the  purchase  of 
lands  from  promoters  .or  anyone  else 
without  first  inspecting  them  for  your¬ 
self.  The  disappointments  have  been  so 
great  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
issued  a  warning  against  the  purchase 
of  such  lands.  It  points  out  that  the 
climate,  products,  customs,  and  habits  of 
these  places  are  so  different  from  what 
northern  people  are  used  to  that  most 
people  suffer  great  disappointment,  and 
usually  those  who  have  the  means  of  re¬ 
turning  to  their  native  haunts  are  in¬ 
clined  to  do  so.  This  without  regard  to 
the  bad  bargain  of  paying  four  or  five 
times  what  better  land  could  be  bought 
for  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  no  object  in  publishing  the 
facts  about  Cuban  lands,  Florida  lands, 
or  any  other  lands  except  a  desire  to  save 
its  people  from  disappointment  and  loss. 
We  think  it  quite  as  legitimate  to  give 
people  information  that  will  help  them  to 
save  a  dollar  from  loss  as  it  is  to  give 
information  that  will  lead  to  the  making 
of  a  dollar  through  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  otherwise.  It  is  still  more  im¬ 
portant  to  give  information  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  taking  a  step  that  can 
lead  only  to  hardships  and  misery.  Most 
of  the  people  enticed  from  their  homes 
by  land  sharks  would  be  more  contented 
and  happy  in  their  present  homes  if  they 
could  only  realize  the  suffering  of  a 
northern  family  in  these  new  places,  with 
tropical  climate  and  strange  faces  of  a 
different  race. 

During  the  month  of  June  last  I  had 
the  proposition  put  up  to  me  to  go  into 
a  promoting  scheme  in  the  Northwest. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  to  furnish  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  receive 
the  cash,  which  to  mde  my  connection 
might  be  sent  in  the  name  of  a  company 
which  I  could  control;  one-half  of  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  go  to  me  and  the  other  half  to 
the  proposer  of  the  scheme  who  claimed 
to  own  the  land,  lie  would,  he  said, 
guarantee  me  a  profit  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  less  than  five  years.  Of  course, 
his  profit  and  mine  would  depend  on  how 
effective  the  advertising  would  be  to 
bunko  money  out  of  the  readers  of  the 
paper.  I  was  reminded  that  one  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  Middle  West  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  a  similar  scheme,  and  the 
majority  of  his  subscribers  know  nothing 
about  it.  Another  publisher  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  put  through  another  scheme 
of  the  same  kind.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers  would  take  our 
word  for  a  proposition  of  the  kind,  and 
put  their  money  into  it  at  our  solicita¬ 
tion.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  would 
be  invested  by  our  people  in  these 
schemes  if  we  would  only  permit  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  them  to  appear  in  the 
paper;  but  knowingly  to  contribute  in 
any  way  to  such  a  deception  and  fraud 
on  the  part  of  a  publisher  is  a  crime 
compared  with  which  ordinary  house¬ 
breaking  is  a  respectable  business. 

J-  J.  d. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  NT  D 

PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YEA  KLIN  G  S 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  R,  I,  Reds-fe^S 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production,  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Rp  RHODE  ISLAND  REOS,  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES. 

i  Ui  II  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  high  class  year¬ 
ling  breeders.  All  stock  on  approval.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Sonthold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  Box  153. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 


VEG¬ 
ETABLE] 

SCOOP 
FORKS 


THE  True  Temper  Veg¬ 
etable  Scoop  F ork  is  not 
only  invaluable  for  handling 
corn  from  field  to  wagon,  bin 
or  cars;  but  also  for  rapid  and 
easy  handling  of  almost  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  bulk. 
It  is  the  most  useful  fork  that 
the  farmer  can  own. 


Handles  Without  Injury 

The  blunt,  flattened  ends  of  the 
tines  prevent  bruising.  Perfect 
shape  and  hang  enable  you  to 
carry  a  large  load  with  easy 
swing,  screening  out  dirt  or 
snow  in  the  process. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers 
everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle,  write  us  and 
we’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  American 
Fork  &  Hoe  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


RICHLAND  FARMS 


FREDERICK, 

A  few- 


MARTLAND 


WHITE  LEGHORN. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 
BLACK  ORPINGTON, 

- Cockerels. 


R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

DllklltlCD  nilPI/C  for  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
KUNNtn  UUuIxo  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 


L?°?TrLrYN  S,  C,  W,  LEGHORN 

breeding  stock  for  sale.  Also  yearling  S.  C.  R.  I. 
lieds.  Low  prices  to  make  room  for  growing  pullets. 

ST.  MORITZ, FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


FEED 

MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any  ?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  it  with  our  “Bull-Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE. 


Here  is  a  Chance  to  get 
COCKERELS  bred  from 
3-year-old  Hens  with  Egg 
Records  of  from  200  to 
286  Eggs  per  year. 


300  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels... $3.00  and  up 


150  B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels . 3.00  "  “ 

50  White  Wvandotte  Cockerels..  3.00  “  “ 

50  White  Rock  Cockerels .  5.00  “  “ 

250  R.  O.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels . 3.00  “  “ 

100  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels .  3.00  “  “ 


500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens .  1.50  each 


500  R.  I.  Red  Hens .  1.50  and  up 

200  White  Wvandotte  Hens .  1.50  “  “ 

600  B.  P.  Rock  Hens .  1.50  “  “ 


The  lions  that  we  bred  our  Cock¬ 
erels  from  are  not  for  sale,  as  we 
intend  running  them  on  trap  nests 
for  another  year. 


THE  R.  &  C.  POULTRY  FARM 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


LAKEHILL  FARM 

W.  H.  THACHEK 

For  real  bargains  in  young  stock  and  yearlings  in 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  write 
to  us.  Stock  bred  from  the  finest,  under  the  best  of 
conditions:  large,  vigorous  and  pure  white.  Some 
promising  March  hatched  cockerels  now  $1.00  each. 
Prices  of  other  stock  on  application.  Address  all 
communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


The  world-wide  remedy. 
Once  used,  always  used. 
Cures  Spavin,  Splint,  King- 
hone.  Curb,  Swellings,  Lame¬ 
ness. 

■')  $1  a  Bottle;  6  lor  $5 

All  druggists.  Get  free  book, 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont 


ms 
1  cur 


A  $100  HORSE 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  alt  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
1  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  S  1 .  a  | 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W .  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


MINERAL. 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa 


A  valuable  catalogue  sent  free 

F.  is  valuable  to  you  because  it  tells 
facts  about  gasoline  engines  you 
should  know. 


We  have  proved  to  thousands  that  an 

Olds  Gasoline  Engine 


is  the  best  engine  investment  they  could  make.  The 


catalogue  was  the  first  step  — 
good.  Write  for  it  today. 
Y ou  are  guaranteed  against  all 
repairs  for  one  year. 

Investigate  what  the  removable  water 
jacket,  the  wonderful  Seager  mixer,  and  the 
absence  of  a  gasoline  pump,  means  to  you. 

Seager  Engine  Works 

908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Boston  Philadelphia  Binghamton  Omaha 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles 


the  engine  always  makes 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
July  29  1919,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 

wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  qua ntities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.., 

.  .28 

ffl 

28  bj 

30® 

.33 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .25 

® 

.27 

28 

.29 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .23 

® 

.24 

24® 

.27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .26 

© 

.27 

.28® 

.30 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .23 

@ 

.25 

.25@ 

.26 

Factory . 

@ 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

.  .20 

@ 

.21 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  S'M  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  2(i-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

.  qt. 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best  — 

...  .14 

@ 

.15 

.16@ 

.18 

Common  to  Good. . 

...  .12 

@ 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

...  .05 

@ 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .25 

@ 

.30 

.26® 

.32 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .24 

@ 

.27 

.26 

.29 

Common  to  Good.. 

...  .18 

@ 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.85 

© 

3.10 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

© 

2.45 

Pea . 

...  2.25 

@ 

2.45 

qt 

15 

Red  Kidney . 

...  4.25 

© 

4.75 

White  Kidney . 

.  3. 00 

© 

3.25 

Yellow  Eye . 

© 

3.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Common'to  Good _ 

. . .  .20 

@ 

.21 

German.  New  Crop.. 

..  .50 

@ 

.52 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ©  .24 

Standard  Grade . 14  @  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy .. .  .10  ©  11  .15 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .08  09@  .12 

Sun  Dried . 04  ®  M>M 

Chops.  100  lbs . 2.00  @  2.50 

Raspberries . 21  @  .22 

Cherries . 12  ffl  .14 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  new,  bbl .  1.00  @  3.00 

New,  bu . 50  ffl  1.00 

Currants,  qt . 10  @  .12 

Huckleberries,  qt . 07  ffl  .10 

Blackberries,  qt . 06  @  .10 

Raspberries,  pint . 05  ©  .09 

Peaches,  S'n.,  crate...  .75  @  2.00 

Del.  and  Md„  bkt . 25  ®  .65 

Pears,  La  Conte,  bbl...  1.00  @  3.25 
Clapp’s  Favorite....  3.00  ©  4.00 
Plums,  South’n,  crate..  .30  @  .75 

Muskmelons,  crate _ 1.00  ©  6.00 

Watermelons,  100 .  16.00  ©30.00 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 1.00  @  1.60 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  new..  1 .50  ©  1.65 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00  ©  1.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte.  .50  ©  .05 

Celery,  doz . 10  ®  .40 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 . 75  ®  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 1.00  ©  1.50 

Egg  Plants,  box . 75  ®  1.75 

Lettuce.  hj-bbl.  bkt . 25  @  .50 

Peas,  M  bbl.  bkt . 85  @  1.25 

Peppers, 

Jersey,  box . 40  ffl  .75 

Onions, OrangeCo., bag  1.00  ©1.25 
Long  Island,  bbl....  2.00  ffl  2.50 

Jersey,  bu .  1.00  @  1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00  ®  1.25 

Squash,  new,  bbl . 75  ©  1.25 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  1.50  ®  2.50 
S'n.,  20-qt.  carrier...  .50  ®  1.25 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .75  ®  1.00 

White,  bbl .  1  50  @2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 17  ©  .18 

Fowls . 17  ©  .18 

Roosters . 11  @  .12 

Ducks . 12  ©  .14 

Geese . 10  @  .11 

Turkeys . ,10  ®  .14 


each  .03®  .05 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkevs.  Fey . 

.19 

©  .20 

.22© 

.24 

Common  to  Good .... 

.15 

@  .17 

.18© 

.20 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.22 

@  .24 

.23® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@  .21 

.19® 

.22 

Common  Hun . 

.14 

®  .16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

©  .24 

Fowls . 

.14 

@  .18 

18®  .21 

Ducks.  Spring . 

.18 

@  .19 

Squabs,  doz . 

2.00 

@  3.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.25 

©  7.50 

Bulls . 

©  4.55 

Cows . 

2.00 

®  4.85 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. .. 

7.00 

@10.00 

Culls . 

4.00 

<d'  6.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

3.00 

©  4.50 

Lambs . 

fa)  8.35 

Hogs . 

©  9.55 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Spring,  bu .  1  30 

No.  2.  Red .  1.09 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .67  ©  .70 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .44  ®  .51 

Rye . 75  @  82 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hav,  No.  1,  ton . 24.00  ©  25.00 

No.  2 . 22  00  ffl  23.00 

No.  3 . 20.00  ©  21.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  ©  20  1.0 

Clover . . 12.00  ©  10.00 

Wild  Hav . 0.00  ffl  10.00 

Straw,  Rye . 11.00  ©  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  9.00  ©  10.00 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Apples. — The  fruit  stores  are  still  offer¬ 
ing:  a  few  old  western  apples,  Winesap,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Black  and  similar  late  varieties.  In 
new  apples  from  nearby  a  few  Astrachan 
and  Nyack  Pippin  have  brought  $2.50  per 
barrel,  but  most  of  them  range  lower,  run¬ 
ning  down  to  $1.50.  Duchess  and  Yellow 
Transparent  have  brought  $3.  The  general 
run  of  stock  is  not  fit  to  eat  out  of 
hand,  but  works  up  with  sauce  and  pie. 
Apple  pie  is  sold  here  in  large  quantities  the 
year  around.  One  of  the  cheap  restaurant 
companies,  operating  25  or  more  places  in 
New  York,  has  baked  apple  always  on  the 
bill  of  fare.  A  single  apple  is  five  cents, 
one  with  a  little  cream  costs  10  cents,  and 
an  order  consisting  of  one  large  or  two 
small  apples  put  in  a  bowl  and  nearly  filled 
with  cream  costs  15  cents.  The  last,  with 
some  crackers  or  plain  cake,  makes  a  quite 
desirable  hot  weather  lunch.  It  is  rather 
early  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  Winter 
apple  outlook,  but  at  present  it  looks  as 
though  New  York  State  would  have  nearly 
as  many  as  last  year,  Maryland  and  the 
Virginias  considerably  more  and  the  Central 
West  much  less,  in  some  places  being  a 
failure. 

Marketing  Rye  Straw. — “Can  you  let  us 
know  where  we  can  find  a  market  for  rye 
straw  and  in  what  shape  it  should  be?” 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  L. 

Rye  straw  for  shipment  should  be  pressed 
into  neat  bales,  leaving  the  bundles  whole. 
If  a  seven-foot  six-inch  tie  is  used,  bales 
made  in  the  ordinary  vertical  press  will  av¬ 
erage  a  little  over  200  pounds.  By  revers¬ 
ing  tlie  bundles  and  folding  them  properly 
the  man  in  the  box  can  make  a  bale  with 
square  ends  and  corners  that  will  load  well 
in  a  car  and  sell  better  than  ragged  bales. 
Rye  straw  is  sold  by  most  hay  dealers  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  and  is  used 
childly  for  stable  bedding.  But  before  ship¬ 
ping  the  straw  make  sure  that  you  cannot 
sell  it  to  advantage  nearer  home.  Most 
large  towns  have  livery  stables  that  use 
considerable  straw,  and  it  may  be  that  your 
whole  crop  can  be  disposed  of  within  wagon 
hauling  distance.  The  price  in  New  York 
varies  from  $10  to  $20  during  the  season. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  one  county  in  New 
Y'ork  State  used  more  rye  straw  in  paper 
making  than  is  sold  in  New  York  City  now, 
but  the  use  of  wood  pulp  damaged  the 
straw  paper  business  badly. 

Muskmelons.— The  range  in  price  is  now 
from  $1  to  $6  per  bushel,  the  latter  having 
been  paid  for  full  sized  crates  from  Arizona. 
Very  few  eastern  grown  bring  more  than 
.$2  per  crate,  the  quality  not  being  uni¬ 
formly  good.  The  western  melons  run  bet¬ 
ter,  but  blight  is  cutting  into  the  quality 
there  in  sections  where  melons  have  been 
grown  for  some  time,  and  close  inspection 
is  needed  in  making  a  sale  to  critical  trade. 
Every  morning  I  go  past  a  large  store  that 
supplies  hotels,  clubs,  yachts  and  other 
high-class  trade.  The  proprietor  has  25  or 
30  men  putting  up  orders.  Their  judgment 
is  all  right  on  apples,  peaches,  lettuce,  or,  in 
fact,  almost  any  product  but  muskmelons, 
and  the  boss  may  be  seen  bustling  around 
picking  out  these  himself.  He  buys  the  best 
ou  the  market,  but  knows  that  not  all  of 
these  will  be  satisfactory,  and  cannot  afford 
to  risk  having  a  customer  find  poor  melons, 
as  it  might  mean  the  loss  of  that  man’s 
whole  trade.  A  hotel,  yacht  or  club  steward 
does  not  want  to  have  on  hand  a  lot  of 
melons  that  cannot  be  depended  on,  for  he 
knows  that  they  will  be  refused  at  the 
table.  Those  who  will  eat  a  poor  potato  will 
refuse  a  muskmclon  that  is  inferior. 

Eggs  by  Weight.— New  York  City  has  a 
new  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  food  stuffs 
by  weight,  and  from  the  wording  it  is  evi- 
ident  that  eggs  can  be  included  in  the  list  of 
weighed  products.  The  Commissioner  of 
Weights  and  Measures  lias  not  put  this  into 
effect  yet,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  in¬ 
tends  giving  it  a  trial.  The  egg  trade  as  a 
whole  consider  it  unpractical  to  sell  eggs 


by  weight,  but  their  objections  are  largely 
caused  by  the  additional  work  and  bother 
that  would  be  involved  in  making  the 
change,  as  the  business  would  bo  somewhat 
upset  until  people  got  used  to  the  new 
method.  Selling  eggs  by  weight  is  nothing 
new.  It  has  been  tried  in  some  places  with 
success.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  selling 
by  weight  would  greatly  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer;  that  ho  is  constantly  being  sold 
small  eggs  at  a  big  price.  A  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  retail  trade,  however,  shows  that 
not  nearly  so  much  of  this  cheating  is  done 
as  is  supposed.  Competition  is  sharp  and 
if  a  retailer  sells  small  eggs  he  must  cut  j 
the  price  or  lose  trade.  If  the  experiment 
is  tried  here  in  a  business-like  way  and  the 
plan  is  shown  to  be  feasible  it  will  doubtless 
be  adopted  in  many  other  cities. 

CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Great 
laborsaver.  Carries  to  the  shock.  No  twine.  Worked 
by  1.  2  or  3  men.  We  also  manufacture  Stump 
Pullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Write  for  catalog. 

H.  It.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


SEED  WHEAT 


We  offer 
some  im¬ 


proved 

varieties  of  Winter  Wheat  that  have  proved  far 
superior  in  yield  to  common  kinds.  Recleaned  Tim¬ 
othy  and  other  grass  seeds,  Vetches,  etc.,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Ask  for  price  list. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 


Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


PayOffThe  Hands 


tnd 
get  one 
that  will  doth* 
work  of  four  at  a  cost 
of  5  cents  a  day — never 
sleeps,  never  eats,  never  shirks 
The  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best, 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  It  will  develope  more  power 
at  less  expense,  it  will  give  you  less  trouble  and 
cost  less  for  repairs  than  any  other. 

The  Walerloo  Boy  is  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years. 
Honest  Dealings,  Good  Service,  High  Quality,  Low 
Price.  These  are  the  corner  stones  of  our  business. 
Remember  we  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Write  us 
today  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  investigate. 

_ _  WATERLOO 

Waterloo  GASOLINE 

ENGINE  CO., 
184  West 
3rd  Avenue 
Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


S50  TO  $300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
$50  to  8300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  > 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  yy[^‘/'  Direct 

From 
My  Fac- 

Priceand  quality  speak  for  themselves  A tory  on  30 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge.  Jy  P  ?  $  *  r,ee 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a  Jy ■S' 'Jy  Trial.  Satistac- 

B-H.-P. only $119.50 

proposition.  All 


you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
ne  small  profit.  Send  for 

my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Win*  Galloway  t'o. 

665  Galloway  Statioo 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


am  m  ■ah  »««*  fertilizer 

GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEEU  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  _  Fully 


regulates  *  ^-==Sit.Guurautecd 
quantity 
of  seed 
and  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD| 

MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World’. 

Fair. 

Weight 
Only  700  lbs. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  catalogue 
and  save  money. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMCOLD  CO., 
Mfrs.,  20 1  Hartley  St.,  York,  Pa. 


MADS  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
at  a  Low  Price 

Absolutely  the  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  teaming.  Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires. 
Will  lust  a  lifetime  without  repairs. 

iSTEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
— any  size  to  lit 

Bany  axle.  Send 
for  our  free 
booklet  before 
you  buy  a  wagon 
or  a  set  of  wheels. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  96H  Quincy,  III. 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay  Presses 


Always  reliable.  Wonderfully  durable. 
Highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship. 
Latest  improvements.  Holds  record  for 
neat  work,  capacity  and  speed,  even  with 
limited  power.  Presses  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  baling.  Free  catalogue  describes 
entire  line.— Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  K.  DEDERIBK’S  SONS.  69  Tivoli  St..  Albany.  N  Y. 


Hairy  or  Sand  Vetches 

A  most  valuable  "  catch  crop  ”  to  improve  land. 
Sow  in  August.  Price  S7.50  per  100  lbs.  Recleaned 
Timothy  and  other  grass  seeds  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwatei ,  N.  Y. 


Cf|R  CAI  F-The  Plant  of  the  Moravia  Elgin 
lull  OHLL  Creamery  Co.  at  Moravia.  N .  Y.  A 
fir.e  location  and  a  good  business  for  right  party. 
Moravia  Elgin  Chka.mkily  Co.,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  position  by  competent  married  man,  one  child, 
as  manager  ot  dairy  farm.  State  particulars.  Address 

FRANK  J.  GRIPP,  Wilmerding  P.  0..  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 


pinpnMC  FOR  SALE — Fine  lot  of  working  liomer- 
lluLUliO  Runt  pigeons  for  sale  at  bargain;  also  four 
Cycle  Hatchers.  JOHN  FINGER,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
,  YEARLNG  HENS  also  EARLY  PULLETS 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Elliott,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


ENGLISH  BULL  TERRIERS  FOR  SALE 

Dogs  $10.00,  Hitches  $8.00. 
FRANK  MICAI),  AMENIA,  NEW  Y’ORK. 


CC0TCH  COLLIE  PUPS -Genuine  registered  stock.  Country 
**  raised  beauties.  87  up.  Also  English  pug  puppies.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pets  and  watch  dogs.  K.  C.  GEDDES,  Apponaug,  R.l. 


pi.EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com* 
*  mission  House  ill  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Fork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies,  etc.  E.  It.  WOODWARD,  302  Oieenwlelt  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

147  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  •  Boston. 


BERRIES— PEACHES 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PROD tiCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  30  Little  latli  St..  New  York- 


IRfl  FarmQF0R  SA,iR  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IUU  r Q I II I O  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI  P— NINETY-SEVEN  ACRES,  eight 
*  OrVLiL.  room  house,  basement  barn, 

silo,  fruit,  sugar  bush;  well  fenced  and  well 
watered.  Price  $1,800,  one-half  cash.  HALL’S 
FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  61  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (D.  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  ou  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  witli  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 


Bush  Fruits,  Card . $1.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard...  1.00 

Fruit  Growing,  Bailey .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas...  2.50 
Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing, 

\.augh  .  1.00 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1.25 

Vinegar  and  Acetates,  Brannt .  5.00 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies,  Smith  1.50 

Ginseng,  Kains  . 50 

Vegetable  Garden,  Burnett .  1.27 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  1.00 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 50 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Asparagus,  Hexamer  . 50 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey .  1.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root . 1...  1.50 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  Herrington..  .50 

House  Plants,  Barnes .  1.17 

Lawns,  Barron  .  1.17 

1’  lower  Garden,  Bennett .  1.27 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Par¬ 
sons .  1.00 

Horticulturists  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

Forcing  Book.  Bailey .  1.25 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver .  1.50 

The  Rose,  Kingsley .  2.00 
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HUMOROUS 


Mrs.  Youngwed:  “I  want  something 
to  make  the  bread  rise.”  Floorwalker : 
“Alarm  clocks  second  aisle  to  the  right, 
madam.” — Boston  T ranscript. 

First  Fair  Autoist:  “Did  you  have 
to  pay  any  damages  to  that  man  you 
ran  over?”  Second  Fair  Autoist:  “No. 
Fortunately,  he  was  my  husband.” — 
Jewish  Ledger. 

Little  Dorothy  came  in  bringing  a 
soft-shelled  egg  and  exclaimed  to  grand¬ 
ma :  “Just  look!  The  old  hen  could 
not  find  a  shell  to  lay  it  in,  so  she  laid  it 
in  a  sack.” — The  Delineator. 

“Did  that  sarcastic-  letter  you  wrote 
to  the  milkman  requesting  him  to  let 
you  attend  to  the  job  of  watering  the 
milk  now  that  you  have  a  new  filter  in 
the  kitchen  faucet  have  any  effect?”  “It 
did,”  said  the  jokester.  “He  delivers 
the  bottles  now  only  two-thirds  full.” — 
New  York  Sun. 

“I  suppose,”  began  the  inquiring  Sum¬ 
mer  visitor  engagingly,  “that  the  wealth 
in  this  part  of  New  Hampshire  is  in  the 
soil.”  The  native  regarded  the  shining 
blade  of  his  scythe  reflectively.  “I 
reckon  it  is,”  he  mildly  assented.  “I 
don’t  know  anybody  hereabout  that  ever 
got  any  out  of  it.” — Youth’s  Companion! 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.1’  See  guarantee  page, 8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.”! 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells-  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  SO 
.IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


M.  I.  F.  GO. 
ZINC  COATED 

Af  AR.K- 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

In  1880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  ot  Branford,  Conn.,  shin¬ 
ned  his  store  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  nine 
boated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  1909,  just  2S  years  later, 
ie  reshinglod.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on  tne 
lay  they  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
hree-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  6hows 
lome  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  \re  made  then. 
iVHY  PUT  10-YKAR  NAILS  IN  80-YKAK  SHINGLES? 

Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


JACOBSON 


SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 
The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all.  '  '  . 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa.  , 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID,  $8.75 

for  4  Bupgy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber' Tires, 
$15.20.  I  manufacture  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy 
Tops  $5.50,  Shafts  $2.00,  Top  Buggies  $33,  Harness  $5. 
Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalog  free.  Repair  Wheels, 

$5.50.  Wagon  Umbrella  Fnaa.  W.K.  BOOB,  Cin’tl.  0« 


I  PATENTS  fortune! 

B  RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 
New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  “Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 
inventors  fail.”  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PROF.  WEST  DODD 

. ,  i  *  *■  v  -  ' 

Stands  Between  Life  and  Death 

•  •  •  1  ,  i  *- 

In  one  year,  in  one  state,  111  fire  insurance  companies  report  2960 
fire  losses  on  farm  buildings — 2165  of  which  were  caused  by  lightning. 
Think  of  it— lightning  causes  over  75%  of  all  fire  losses  in  the  country 
and  suburbs  of  cities.  Lightning  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  stock. 

Prof.  West  Dodd’s  Wonderful  Invention, 


D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Rod  and  System 
of  Installation,'  has  given  to  humanity  perfect  safety  and 
i v  protection  from  this  terrible  destroyer;  Safety  for  the  home 
and  family/  ”  ‘ 


Protection  to  animal  life  and  property.  The 


D.  &  S.  Rod  and  System  of  Installation  is  the  only  one  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada— this  absolutely  regardless  of  all  like 
claims  made  by  agents  other  than  our  own. 


It  Pays  For  Itself. 

.  Leading  fire  insurance  companies  of  the  world  (list  of  them  sent  free  upon  request)  will  allow  10  to  33%  per  cent 
off  your  insurance  bills  when  your  buildings  are  protected  by  D.  &  S.  Rods.  Thus  it  quickly  pays  for  itself— 

And  Then  Begins  To  Save  You  Money  When  Your  Next  Insurance  Bills  Come  Due. 


TheD.  &S.  Rod— highest  and  finest  grade  materials  and 
workmanship  obtainable ;  30  pure  soft  copper  wires,  so 
scientifically  arranged  that  the  entire  surface  of  each  wire 
has  its  full  independent  power  for  work.  Numerous  un- 

We  Appreciate  Compliments. 

but— if  you  want  reliable  protection— turn  imitations  down 
— insist  on  and  accept  nothing  but  the  only  genuine  light¬ 
ning  rod  ever  invented — the  rod  trademarked  D.  &  S. 
Every  one  fully  guaranteed  forever.  A  guarantee  that  with 
us  amounts  to  something.  To  you— it  means  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  against  loss  (fully  explained  in  catalogue — send  for 
it).  “Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  are  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisements — they  know  they  are  safely  protected.”  More 
D.  &  S.  Rods  sold  than  any  other  3  makes  combined. 


scrupulous  concerns  advertise  and  endeavor  to  sell  imitation 
lightning  rods  and  systems  of  installation  which  they  take 
pride  in  craftily  claiming  are  like  the  D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper 
Cable  Lightning  Rod  and  System  of  Installation. 

Make  yourself,  your  family  and  your  property  safe. 

f  —  —  —  —  ““  —  —  —  — 

To-day — without  fail — fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to 

Dodd  &  Struthers,  43T  Sixth  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Please  mail  without  cost  to  me  Prof.  West  Dodd’s 
Book,  “The  Laws  and  Nature  of  Lightning.” 

Also  tell  me  how  to  save  money  on  insurance. 


Name.. 


Town _ 


State., 


_R.  P.  D._ 


OUR  NEW  trade-mark  For  a  BIG  ROWEN  CROP 

USE  HUBBARD’S 

Bone  Base  Fertilizer  for 

Oats  and  Top  Dressing 

For  BIG  HAY  CROPS 

i  e  j  ^  ..  '  i 

Seed  down  with' 

I  ’  HUBBARD’S  BONE  BASE 

Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer 

.  Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  6?  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 

■ •  Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  “i?eTice3 

JOHN  J.  POTTKlt.H  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


[CLARKS  J 

9  cutaway’ 

TOOLS 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  is  made  especially  for  every  day 
work.  It  will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will 
cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or.  will  double-cut 
15  acres  in  a  day.  It  is  drawn  by  two  med- 

ium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  ft  (l  Diva 

.  earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to  x  j  a  crops 

move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so 


great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the 
earth  one  foot.  No  Tongue  carry¬ 
ing  Truck  needed.  Koepa  surface 
true.  All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  liiO  sizes  and  styles  of  IHsk  Harrows. 

Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Send  far  EREE  Ilooklet  with  full  particulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

 830  Main  St.,  HICCANUM,  CONN. 


Goulds 


RELIABLE 


solve  the  water  problem  for  the  coun¬ 
try  home.  Easy  to  operate  and  keep 
in  order,  made  of  the  most  durable 
materials  by  workmen  who  have  made 
pumps  and  pumping  a  life  study.  Sixty 
years  the  standard. 

Send  for  Free  book 

u  Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

and  study  your  case. 

Goulds  make  the  largest  line  of  hand 
and  power  pumps  in  the  world  from 
$3  to  $300.  The  name  “Goulds’* 
is  cast  on  every  genuine  Goulds  pump. 

Buy  under  this  name  and  you  get  the 
best  tump  made. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
No.  58  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
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THE  FARM  DRONES. 

Giving  Idlers  the  Blessings  of  Labor. 

A  perplexing  question  which  always  confronts  the 


farmer  and  breeder  is,  how  shall  the  bulls  and 
be  handled  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  a 
nuisance?  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  full- 
grown  bull  is  a  white 
elephant  upon  the  farm, 
regardless  of  either 
breeding  or  value,  that 
his  care  and  control  is 
the  bane  of  the  farmer’s 
life;  that  he  is  usually 
enclosed  in  a  strong  pen 
or  hitched  with  a  chain 
to  a  post  where  he  gets 
but  little  exercise,  with 
the  result  that  the  poor 
brute  becomes  nervous, 
vicious  and  dangerous. 

He  suffers  in  loss  of 
vitality,  deteriorates  in 
prepotency,  becomes  self- 
burdened  with  .useless 
fat  and  is  a  drone  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

What  is  true  of  the  bulls 
is  equally  true  regarding 
stallions,  except  that 
there  are  fewer  of  them ; 
but  whatever  the  color, 
they  also  become  white 
elephants  so  far  as  care 
and  control  is  concerned, 
in  the  hands  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  that  I  write  upon 
this  subject,  believing 
that  I  may  benefit  the 
poor  animals,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  many 
farmers  and  breeders 
from  useless  burdens. 

Every  normal  animal 
requires  plenty  of  regu¬ 
lar  exercise  in  order  that 
the  bodily  functions  may 
be  kept  in  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  when  such  ex¬ 
ercise  is  denied  him,  de¬ 
terioration  at  once  be¬ 
gins.  The  digestive  or¬ 
gans  become  weak,  the 
liver  torpid,  the  nervous 
system  deranged,  the 
brain  becomes  abnormal, 
and  the  animal  develops 
the  various  bad  habits 
and  vicious  tendencies 
which  render  him  a  per¬ 
manent  nuisance,  never¬ 
theless,  a  necessary  evil 
upon  the  farm.  Any  stal¬ 
lion  having  a  tempera¬ 
ment  fit  to  qualify  him  as 


dallions 


of  the  vicious  brute,  kicking  and  screaming  in  his  pen, 
he  becomes  a  useful,  gentle,  faithful  horse,  sure  in 
service,  a  prepotent  sire  and  transmitting  vigor  and 
style  to  his  offspring.  Exactly  the  same  results  will 
follow  the  working  of  bulls  upon  the  farm,  and  the 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HERD”  EARNING  HIS  FEED.  Fig.  333. 


THREE  DRONES  PUT  TO  USEFUL  LABOR.  Fig.  334. 


a  proper  sire,  can  readily  be  trained  to  do  some  kind 
of  useful  work,  either  singly  or  as  half  of  a  good  team, 
and  when  so  trained  should  be  kept  regularly  at  work 
in  breeding  season  and  out.  Such  a  stallion  will  sel¬ 
dom  give  any  trouble  whatever  if  prqper  care  is  used, 
and  he  can  be  made  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  Instead 


change  will  be  found  most  gratifying  to  the  bull’s  owner. 

At  the  farm  conducted  under  my  supervision,  oper¬ 
ated  in  connection  with  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  are  kept  four  bulls  and 
two  stallions ;  the  bulls  being  purebreds,  representing 
the  principal  dairy  types;  and  the  stallions  being  an 


imported  Percheron  and  a  registered  trotter.  In  tem¬ 
perament  they  are  probably  not  materially  different 
from  other  bulls  and  stallions  of  like  breeds,  yet  under 
our  treatment,  they  are  all  absolutely  gentle,  reliable 
and  very  serviceable.  They  work  every  working  day, 

and  work  hard.  The  big 
Percheron  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best 
work  horse  on  the  farm  ; 
the  trotter  is  our  be¬ 
loved  Bob  Davis,  the 
sweetest  road  horse  that 
ever  kept  a  man  good 
company,  and  the  bulls 
are  just  as  gentle  as  the 
cows.  A  bull  staff  is  an 
implement  not  owned 
upon  the  farm ;  the 
word  of  command  and 
the  crack  of  the  whip 
brings  them  here  or 
sends  them  yonder,  and 
there  is  no  farm  work 
which  they  cannot  do 
quite  as  well  as  any 
other  animal,  and  they 
do  it  every  day.  The 
thing  is  so  simple,  the 
wonder  is  that  such  ani¬ 
mals  have  not  always 
been  made  useful  upon 
j;he  farm. 

The  animals  shown  in 
the  illustration,  Fig.  334, 
are  respectively  a  regis¬ 
tered  four-year-old  Per¬ 
cheron  stallion  and  a 
registered  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  bull  each  three 
years  old,  and  worked 
solely  by  the  young  men 
driving,  who  are  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  agricultural 
school,  both  still  in  their 
teens,  and  one  of  them 
but  17  years  old.  They 
work  their  charges  sin¬ 
gly,  in  pairs,  or  combine 
their  forces  when  neces¬ 
sary,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  bulls 
work  equally  well  in  the 
ordinary  ox  yoke  or  in 
regular  horse  collar  and 
full  harness,  and  none  of 
these  animals  entails  one 
cent  of  extra  expense,  ex  • 
cept  that  the  bulls  require 
to  be  shod  in  order  to 
protect  the  feet  from  in¬ 
jury. 

There  are  several  dis¬ 
tinct  and  important  ad¬ 
vantages  which  result 
from  the  system  which 
ve  have  adopted  in  caring 
for  our  breeding  stock  at 
this  farm,  and  I  am  in 
much  doubt  which  should 
be  placed  first  as  being  of 


the  most  importance.  The  animals  are  rendered  per¬ 
fectly  gentle.  The  vicious  bull  or  stallion  with  us,  is 
quite  unknown.  Every  animal  is  made  to  earn  an 
honest  living,  no  matter  how  pure  his  blood  or  grand 
his  pedigree ;  we.  tolerate  no  drones  on  the  farm. 
Service  becomes  almost  absolutely  sure.  The  offspring 
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are  all  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  prepotent 
sire  is  always  the  valuable  sire,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  prepotency  of  our  animals  is 
largely  increased  and  more  uniformly  maintained  by 
reason  of  our  system  of  care. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  full-grown,  bulls  and  stal¬ 
lions  which  were  never  trained  to  work,  would  be  a 
dangerous  and  difficult  proposition  to  undertake.  I 
would  suggest  in  answer  to  that,  that  the  Jersey  bull 
shown  in  the  illustration  was  purchased  this  season 
as  a  wild,  vicious  and  unsafe  animal,  and  that  he  and 
his  Guernsey  mate  were  entirely  trained  by  the  17- 
year-old  lad  who  is  driving  them.  I  may  say  that  all 
of  these  animals  will  be  shown  at  the  coming  State 
fair  at  Syracuse,  the  stallion  in  his  class  among  the 
draft  horses,  and  the  bulls  in  their  proper  classes 
among  the  several  dairy  breeds;  but  of  much  more 
importance  (as  it  seems  to  me)  they  will  be  shown 
every  day,  hitched  singly  and  in  combination,  to  give 
a  practical  illustration  of  how  the  State  secures  much 
valuable  iabor  on  the  State  farm  at  Alfred,  from  drones. 

JOHN  m’lENNAN. 


CLARK  METHOD  OF  GRASS  CULTURE. 
Some  Bad  After  Effects. 

Noticing  the  strong  commendation  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
gives  the  Clark  method  of  grass  culture  on  page  723,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  wise  to  sound  a  note  of  caution.  It 
often  happens  in  farming  that  a  method  that  proves 
markedly  successful  under  certain  favorable  conditions 
is  widely  adopted,  being  thought  to  have  universal 
application.  Much  disappointment  often  results,  and 
the  original  plan  is  condemned,  when  the  trouble  is  a 
wrong  application  of  a  good  thing.  If  one  wishes  to 
grow  a  nice  grade  of  market  hay,  and  can  sell  the  same 
at  $18  to  $20  per  ton,  and  has  a  natural  grass  soil, 
which  holds  an  abundance  of  moisture  to  carry  the 
crop  to  full  growth,  he  will  usually  get  good  results  by 
following  the  Clark  method.  Otherwise,  he  will  find 
the  method  expensive,  and  the  final  results  disap¬ 
pointing.  On  light  loam  soils,  where  humus  is  much 
needed  to  control  the  moisture  and  to  conserve  the 
available  plant  food,  I  believe  this  method  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  disappointing.  Harrowing  and  stirring  the  soil 
12  to  20  times,  covering  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  Summer  provides  condi¬ 
tions  most  favorable  to  the  burning  out  of  the  humus 
in  the  surface  soil.  In  soils  of  a  sandy  loam  nature 
where  the  humus  is  most  important,  this  is  a 
serious  matter.  Then,  again,  the  exclusive  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  affords  no  opportunity  for  restoring 
the  humus.  I  am  convinced  that  on  such  soils  less 
tillage  than  the  Clark  method  advocates  and  the  use  of 
a  liberal  application  of  stable  manure,  to  be  harrowed 
in  lightly  before  seeding,  will  prove  more  efficient  and 
give  larger  crops.  A  case  in  hand  has  helped  to  clinch 
the  above  stated  conviction. 

The  writer  is  now  in  possession  of  a  farm  where  the 
Clark  method  was  followed  for  several  years  with 
apparent  success,  but  with  damaging  after-effects.  A 
field  of  about  16  acres  was  seeded  by  the  Clark  method 
about  eight  years  ago  by  a  former  owner.  The  field 
was  a  light  loam  soil  with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The 
former  foreman  informs  me  that  this  area  was  har¬ 
rowed  about  20  times  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  before 
seeding.  One  good  crop  of  hay  was  secured,  while  the 
second  year  gave  a  very  ordinary  crop.  About  this 
time  the  owner  died  and  the  property  soon  changed 
hands.  For  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  under  the 
management  of  the  writer.  Within  four  years  after 
seeding  the  field  began  to  run  into  the  finer,  wild 
grasses,  with  an  admixture  of  such  weeds  as  five- 
finger,  sorrel  and  daisies.  The  first  year  it  came  under 
my  management  I  observed  an  absence  of  firm  close 
turf,  and  the  grass  seemed  to  suffer  more  from  drought 
than  an  adjoining  field  that  had  been  manured  and 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  Six  years  after  being  seeded, 
when  this  field  was  plowed  for  cultivated  crops,  there 
was  a  very  evident  lack  of  humus.  This  was  shown  in 
the  soil  remaining  cold  longer  than  similar  soil  nearby, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  fact  that  the  crops  grown 
suffered  worse  from  drought  than  crops  on  similar 
soil  well  stocked  with  humus.  The  condition  of  growth 
the  first  year  of  cultivation  indicated  a  decided  lack  of 
nitrogen.  The  third  year  after  seeding  this  field  cut 
hardly  one-half  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  the  yield  was  somewhat  less. 

Excessive  cultivation  during  the  hot  season  tends 
rapidly  to  make  soluble  the  plant  food  of  the  soil,  but 
it  also  increases  the  loss  of  humus  by  providing  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  for  its  being  rapidly  burned  out.  This 
waste  of  humus  should  be  avoided  in  all  soils  of  the 
sandy  loam  type,  because  the  humus  is  especially 
needed  in  such  soils  to  hold  the  moisture  and  the  plant 
food.  Our  plan  of  soil  cultivation  must  vary  with  the 
soil,  but  on  soils  of  the  sandy  loam  type  there  is  danger 
of  overcultivation  unless  we  take  measures  to  restore 
the  humus  that  frequent  tillage  tends  to  destroy. 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  “  IOWA  SILO.” 

A  New  Model  Built  of  Clay  Tiles. 

Since  the  original  rude  wooden  silo  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  silo  construction.  As  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  silage  was  a  necessity  in  the  dairy 
both  experts  and  practical  men  began  to  study  plans 
for  the  most  practical  silo,  the  same  as  they  tried  to 
find  the  best  type  of  barn  or  the  best  method  for  tieing 
cow’s.  The  old  square  silo  has  been  largely  abandoned, 
and  practically  all  the  silos  now  built  are  round,  and 
all  sorts  of  materials  have  been  used,  including  wood, 
metal,  brick,  stone  and  concrete.  Bulletin  117  of  the 
Iowra  Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  describes  a  new 
type  known  as  the  Iowa  silo.  A  picture  of  this  silo  is 


THE  TILES  FOR  SILO  BUILDING.  Fig.  3 35. 

shown  at  Fig.  336,  while  Fig.  335  shows  the  different 
sizes  of  the  hollow  blocks  from  which  the  silo  is  made. 
Briefly  stated,  this  silo  is  built  of  hollow  clay  building 
blocks  or  square  tiles.  A  solid  foundation  of  rock  or 
concrete  is  built,  and  upon  this  foundation  the  silo  is 
placed,  building  it  up  the  same  as  one  would  build 
with  brick.  The  hollow  tiles  are  bedded  together  in 
concrete  or  cement,  and  at  intervals  bands  of  steel  are 
placed  in  the  concrete.  This  bulletin  of  70  pages  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  silo  with  complete  instructions 
and  figures.  It  would  be  impossible  in  an '  ordinary 
article  to  give  this  description  in  full.  Every  farmer 
who  is  interested  should  send  for  the  bulletin  and 
study  it  This  Iowa  silo  has  been  fully  tried  out,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  this  type  of  silo  possesses  many  points 
of  superiority.  The  block  of  hard  burnt  clay  will  not 
absorb  a  large  amount  of  wrater  nearly  as  much  as 
concrete  or  concrete  blocks,  me  hollow  blocks  resist 
frost  well,  as  the  entrance  of  air  is  quite  thoroughly 
restricted  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  any  amount 
of  frozen  silage  is  found  in  the  Iowa  silo.  It  will  last 
practically  forever,  and  there  is  nothing  to  break  dowm 
or  to  give  way,  provided  the  blocks  are  made  of  the 
right  kind  of  clay.  The  roof  of  this  silo  is  usually 
made  of  concrete,  as  is  also  a  door  frame  which,  if 
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A  SILO  OF  CLAY  TILES.  Fig.  336. 


properly  made,  will  be  as  durable  as  the  wall.  The 
material  of  this  silo,  therefore,  will  resist  decay,  the 
action  of  frost  or  any  action  from  the  ferments  of  the 
silage,  and  it  is  practically  free  from  expense  for  repair. 
The  only  possible  expense  is  the  occasional  washing 
of  the  inside  of  the  walls  with  a  cement  wash,  and 
renewing  the  doors  after  they  become  rotten.  The  cost 
of  this  silo  varies,  and  would  be  considered  expensive. 
In  this  bulletin  the  detailed  cost  of  the  silo  16  feet  in 
diameter  and  35  feet  high  is  given  as  $308.  Another 
of  the  same  size  costs  something  over  $325.  The 
building  blocks,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  picture,  are 
of  various  sizes.  They  usually  run  four  or  five  inches 
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in  thickness.  These  blocks  are  slightly  curved  so  as  to 
give  the  proper  circle  for  the  silo  wall.  The  size  of 
the  materially  generally  used  is  the  central  one  which 
makes  a  wall  five  inches  thick,  the  block  being  one  foot 
long  and  easy  to  handle.  As  we  have  said,  these  blocks 
are  simply  cemented  together  like  bricks,  with  steel 
rods  in  the  mortar  to  strengthen  the  wall.  A  number 
of  these  silos  have  been  doing  duty  in  Iowa  for  several 
years.  They  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  while 
not  directly  advocating  this  type  of  silo  the  experiment 
station  advocates  it  as  a  very  satisfactory  structure. 


PROTECTION  FOR  PLANT  ORIGINATOR. 

Would  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  me  how 
to  protect  myself  in  keeping  others  from  propagating  and 
selling  a  new  grape?  About  three  years  since  I  heard  of 
a  grapevine  bearing  grapes  without  seed.  Knowing  this 
to  be  something  new,  1  lost  no  time  in  looking  up  the 
owner  of  the  seedless  grape.  I  succeeded  in  getting  20 
cuttings ;  18  of  them  grew.  a.  l.  y. 

Maryland. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  known  beyond  all  doubt 
that  this  variety  of  grape  is  a  good  one  in  quality,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  best  of 
judges  of  grapes  before  deciding  to  propagate  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it.  There  are  seedless  varieties  of  grapes  and 
they  have  been  grown  in  large  quantities  for  centuries 
past,  but  most  of  them  are  of  the  old  world  species, 
Vitis  vinifera,  which  is  only  successfully  grown  in 
America  on  the  Pacific  slope  and  in  houses  where  the 
phylloxera  and  mildew  fungus  do  not  trouble  them.  The 
dried  fruit  known  as  “English  currants”  is  nothing  but 
little  seedless  dried  grapes  of  this  kind,  and  if  they  are 
carefully  examined  a  grape  seed  will  be  found  in  them 
occasionally.  The  name  “currant”  is  a  corruption  of 
Corinth  in  Greece,  from  which  port  they  have  long 
been  shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  as  they 
are  often  brought  through  the  English  trade  they  get 
the  mistaken  credit  for  being  English.  Some  varieties 
of  this  class  are  now  grown  and  made  into  delicious 
raisins  in  California,  of  which  the  Sultana  and  Thomp¬ 
son  are  most  prominent.  Although  it  is  always  wise  to 
investigate  all  new  fruits  it  is  not  wise  to  propagate 
them  until  it  is  certain  that  they  are  better  in  at  least 
one  important  respect  than  the  varieties  we  already 
have.  As  we  have  no  really  seedless  grapes  of  the 
classes  that  succeed  in  the  central  and  eastern  part  of 
this  country,  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  this  new 
variety  mentioned  by  A.  L.  Y.,  and  if  it  is  at  all  worthy 
propagate  it  and  have  it  tested  in  safe  hands  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  value  for  general  cultivation. 

This  brings  up  the  very  important  point  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  that  this  man  wants  for  his  variety,  and  that 
all  who  originate  or  discover  new  varieties  of  trees 
or  plants  of  any  kind  deserve.  It  is  an  old  and  much 
discussed  subject  that  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  The  owner  of  a  new  variety  of  fruit  or  flower 
should  have  the  same  protection  from  infringement 
by  the  public  that  an  inventor  has  for  a  machine  or 
device  that  is  patentable.  This  has  been  denied  him  by 
the  patent  office  at  Washington,  the  officials  there  claim¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  cases  that  prevents  the  living  and  growing 
invention  or  discovery  from  being  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  those  of  a  mechanical  nature.  It  is  the  thought 
behind  the  material  things,  in  both  cases,  that  the  in¬ 
ventor  or  discoverer  deserves  credit  for,  and  he  should 
be  protected  by  the  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  material  benefits  that  result  from  it.  This  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  for  the  mechanical  inventor  and  for  the 
literary  inventor,  too,  through  a  copyright,  but  it  is  not 
done  for  the  plant  inventor.  This  does  not  seem  just. 
The  Government  brings  its  power  to  bear  in  preventing 
others  than  the  lawful  owner  from  manufacturing  and 
selling  the  mechanical  or  literary  article,  but  denies  this 
protection  to  the  owner  of  a  living  invention.  A  nur¬ 
sery  is  as  much  a  manufacturing  establishment  as  a 
factory  or  a  printing  office.  All  that  the  Government 
has  so  far  agreed  to  do  is  to  grant  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  name  of  a  tree  or  plant  to  the  original  owner  of  it. 
There  may  be  valid  reasons  for  the  refusal  to  protect 
the  owner  in  the  exclusive  multiplication  or  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  his  new  tree  or  plant,  but  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  see  justice  in  any  of  them  so  far  pre¬ 
sented.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


The  battle  for  a  fairer  price  for  good  milk  has  begun 
in  earnest,  and  will  not  end  until  dairymen  secure 
what  they  are  struggling  for.  The  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  to  demonstrate  what  a  quart  of  milk  costs  at 
the  farm.  In  the  recent  “Boston  milk  war”  the 
farmers  took  their  case  before  the  Legislature,  through 
a  committee,  and  proved  their  contention  step  by  step. 
The  first  point  was  to  show  what  milk  costs.  The 
figures  were  given  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  and  were 
never  disproved.  We  have  given,  on  pages  721,  722 
and  738,  a  report  of  Prof.  Sanborn’s  argument.  We 
ask  you  to  read  it  carefully,  think  it  over,  and  tell  us 
how  it  tallies  with  your  experience.  That  is  the  way  to 
lav  the  foundation  of  actual  cost. 


leio. 
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TWO  SIDES  TO  SWEET  CLOVER. 

A  Panacea  for  Worn  Soil.  • 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  337  was  taken  July  3 
from  a  field  that  has  been  sown  to  Sweet  clover  two 
years.  This  is  the  second  season's  growth,  and  is  is 
in  full  bloom.  This  piece  of  ground,  three  years  ago, 
was  a  poor,  washed  and  badly  galled  one.  There 
was  not  a  blade  of  Blue  grass  to  be  seen,  now  there 
is  a  fine  stand  of  it.  With  the  Sweet  clover  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  pastures  we  have.  The  man  is  standing 
in  the  pasture  where  it  has  been  grazed;  just  beyond 
the  fence  is  a  field  grown  for  seed,  which  will  yield 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  bushels  per  acre.  The  time 
for  harvesting  the  Sweet  clover  seed  crop  will  soon 
be  here.  All  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  seed 
growing  near  them,  along  the  highway  or  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  where  it  first  gets  the  start  in  some 
localities,  should  gather  some  of  the  seed  and  sow 
it  on  some  of  their  poorest  soil  and  watch  it  build 
up.  My  object  in  this  article  is  not  to  try  to  make 
everybody  who  reads  it,  think  it  is  the  "only  thing” 
but  to  give  them  a  few  points  in  harvesting  the  seed. 

The  blossoming  period  with  Sweet  clover  is  from 
six  to  eight  weeks ;  if  very  seasonable,  a  little  longer, 
if  very  dry  a  little  shorter.  The  first  seed  that  sets 
will  have  fallen  off  by  the  time  the  main  crop  is 
ready  to  harvest.  When  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest 
there  will  be  some  bloom  yet  on  the  plant.  The 
plants  should  be  cut  with  care  and  made  into  small, 
loose  bundles.  These  should  be  loosely  shocked,  and 
should  remain  so  until  the  seed  and  stems  become 
thoroughly  dried  out. 

It  is  very  essential  that 
the  seed  be  kept  from 
heating,  as  the  germin¬ 
ating  power  is  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  if  the  seed  is 
piled  in  large  piles  be¬ 
fore  it  is  well  dried  out. 

Sweet  clover  may  be 
thrashed  or  hulled  on  a 
regular  clover  huller,  but 
as  a  general  thing  the 
seed  is  gathered  in  the 
chaff  or  hull  and  left 
thus.  I  think  that  the 
seed  retains  its  weight 
better  when  left  in  the 
hull,  and  is  not  as  liable 
to  heat  as  when  hulled 
and  sacked.  On  the  ma¬ 
ture  plant  the  leaves  dry 
up,  and  when  handled 
dry  they  crumble  as  into 
dust.  In  hauling  in  the 
bundles,  (which  should 
be  done  just  when  you 
are  ready  to  get  out  the 
seed)  the  wagon  body  or 
hay  frame  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  tarpaulin  or 
heavy  cloth,  which  will 
save  much  of  the  best 
seed.  The  seed  may  be 
flailed  out  on  a  tight 
floor,  and  then  run 
through  a  fanning  mill 
which  will  clean  out  all  dust  and  broken  leaves.  The 
seed  should  then  be  spread  out  thinly  and  should 
remain  so,  until  thoroughly  dried  out. 

TIME  FOR  SOWING. — There  is  quite  a  difference 
in  opinion  as  to  the  time  that  Sweet  clover  should 
be  sown.  My  experience  and  a  close  observation  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  best  time  is  the  Fall  season. 
It  is  nature’s  method  to  scatter  seeds  of  plants  by  the 
birds,  the  wind  and  other  sources,  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  matured.  For  pasture  or  meadow,  about 
25  pounds  of  the  seed  in  the  hull,  or  20  pounds  of 
hulled  seed  per  acre  is  used.  When  sown  for  a  seed 
crop,  half  the  above  amounts  are  sufficient,. as  we  want 
large  and  well-developed  plants  to  mature  good  seed. 
Sweet  clover  is  not  in  a  class  of  its  own,  when  it  comes 
to  planting  the  seed,  but  it  is  when  it  comes  to  the  point 
of  a  soil  restorer.  It  gives  best  results  when  sown  in  a 
well-prepared  seed  bed.  One  great  advantage  Sweet 
clover  has  over  a  great  many  crops,  is  that  it  will 
*  keep  in  check  almost  all  of  the  noxious  weeds,  with 
which  we  are  troubled.  Like  buckwheat,  it  is  a  rapid 
and  rank  grower  and  soon  covers  the  ground  before 
any  other  growth  can  get  a  start.  The  variety  shown 
in  the  picture  is  Melilotus  alba,  the  white  flowering 
variety.  There  is  a  yellow-flowering  variety  that  is 
an  earlier  bloomer,  has  much  finer  cut  foliage  and 
the  blossoming  period  does  not  last  so  long  as  the 
white.  By  some  seedsmen  Sweet  clover  is  catalogued 
as  Bokhara  or  Bee  clover.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  bees, 
as  the  flowers  secrete  a  fine  quality  of  nectar  and  large 
amounts  of  it.  J.  w.  griffin. 

Kentucky. 


SWEET  CLOVER  NOT  FOR  POOR  LAND. 
Experience  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  advise  the  growing  of  Sweet 
clover  on  poor  land.  I  have  read  many  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  the  growing  of  Alfalfa,  and 
I  well  remember  the  stress  laid  on  the  importance 
of  not  trying  to  raise  Alfalfa  on  poor  land,  and  calling 
attention  to  the  mistaken  idea  people  had  that  it  could 
be  used  to  bring  up  poor  land.  That  was  a  very 
important  step  toward  the  successful  growing  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  I  believe,  when  that  idea  was  thoroughly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  farmers  trying  to -  grow  this 
crop,  but  there  are  still  plenty  of  people  to-day  who.  know 
no  more  about  Alfalfa  than  some  of  the  people  who 
are  writing  about  it  know  about  Sweet  clover,  who 
advise  using  Alfalfa  to  bring  up  poor  land.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  a  large  dairyman  in  visiting  us,  as  he 
walked  over  the  nice,  loose,  freshly  plowed  land,  fre¬ 
quently  called  attention  to  how  well  Alfalfa  would  do 
in  such  soil,  as  he  judged  by  its  appearance;  in  fact, 
rather  thinking  it  strange  we  did  not  have  a  lot  of  it, 
or  giving  that  impression  from  his  remarks.  Another 
neighbor  who  was  here  some  time  ago  said  he  had  a 
poor  piece  of  land  on  the  back  part  of  his  place  he 
wanted  to  sow  to  Alfalfa  to  bring  it  up;  and  I  over¬ 
heard  a  conversation  on  the  train  last  Winter,  between 
a  farmer  and  a  friend,  who  was  advising  him  to  sow 
Alfalfa  on  a  piece  of  land  he  referred  to  as  being  poor, 
as  it  was  a  great  crop  to  make  the  land  rich.  Now, 
people  who  know  anything  about  growing  Alfalfa 
know  that  such  ideas  are  entirely  mistaken  ones,  and 


yet  I  believe  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  mistake  to 
recommend  the  use  of  Sweet  clover  for  a  similar 
purpose,  so  far  as  many  sections  of  the  country  are 
concerned.  There  is  the  mistake ;  a  man  may  try 
a  crop  on  his  land  and  find  it  a  success  and  without 
stopping  to  consider  that  conditions  are  not  alike 
all  over  the  country,  he  writes  articles  for  different 
papers,  recommending  the  growing  of  a  certain  crop, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  recommending  of  Sweet 
clover  as  a  crop  for  poor  land.  It  has  only  been  a  few 
months,  less  than  a  year  I  believe,  since  I  saw  the 
first  stir  made  by  articles  on  Sweet  clover.  The  fact 
that  Sweet  clover  will  grow  on  what  seems  to  be 
poor  land  in  Kentucky,  is  no  reason  that  it  will  grow 
on  what  we  know  is  poor  land  in  New  York  State, 
nor  is  what  one  man  considers  poor  land,  as  poor  as 
some  other  man’s  poor  land.  The  surprising  growth  of 
Sweet  clover  on  railway  embankments  and  land  where 
new  streets  are  being  cut  gives  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
requirements  of  the  plant. 

As  one  rides  along  the  road  he  secs  Sweet  clover 
growing  under  conditions  that  are  surprising;  in  fact, 
it  seems  that  no  other,  or  indeed,  any  plant  could 

make  such  a  growth  under  such  conditions,  and  it 
is  a  very  natural  theory  to  suppose  that  it  would  be 

valuable  to  grow  on  poor  land;  the  fact  that  it  is  a 

legume  makes  it  all  the  more  interesting.  The  more 
one  sees  of  it  the  more  he  is  impressed  with  it.  The 
one  thing  that  we  do  not  see  or  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  is  that,  in  many  instances,  this  Sweet  clover  is 
growing  where  other  plants  of  Sweet  clover  had 

lived  and  died  and  the  surroundings  are  congenial, 
but  take  the  seed  from  those  same  strong  plants  of 


Sweet  clover,  in  some  cases  five  or  seven  feet  high, 
and  sow  those  seeds  on  what  seems  to  be  far  better 
land  and  more  favorable  conditions,  and  the  result 
is  much  the  same  as  moving  a  farmer  from  what 
would  seem  to  some  of  our  city  friends  as  very  un¬ 
comfortable  or  unpleasant  surroundings  (but  con¬ 
genial  to  the  farmer),  to  the  life  of  a  town  or  city. 
Land  may  be  very  poor  indeed,  and  yet  the  right  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  growth  of  a  plant  may  be  there,  and 
it  would  not  be  “poor”  to  that  plant.  That  is  where 
I  was  badly  fooled  with  Sweet  clover.  We  needed  a 
legume  that  would  grow  in  poor  land,  and  to  illustrate 
what  is  referred  to  as  poor  land  here,  will  say  that  this 
has  been  a  great  potato  section  for  years.  Farmers 
have  grown  rich  in  some  instances  growing  potatoes, 
others  have  made  money,  but  the  Lord  help  the  farms, 
for  they  need  it.  This  particular  farm  is  no  exception, 
as  it  was  no  worse  when  we  got  hold  of  it  than  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  all  through  this 
part  of  the  country,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  plow 
under  a  sod  that  has  been  mowed  and  pastured  until 
it  is  not  worth  mowing  again,  plant  potatoes,  with 
sometimes  only  100  to  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre,  or  none,  the  land  left  bare  all  Winter,  even  burn¬ 
ing  the  potato  tops ;  the  next  year  oats,  followed  by 
rye  and  again  seeded  to  Timothy,  or  there  may  at 
times  be  a  crop  of  corn  following  potatoes,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  oats  and  rye.  In  many  cases,  as  was  the 
case  with  this  farm  for  years,  very  little  stock  is  kept 
and  the  land  finally  gets  very  poor.  One  old  neighbor 
expressed  it  that  “it  squeaks  when  you  walk  over  it.” 
There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions,  where  the  land 

is  kept  up  by  various 
methods,  but  this  illus¬ 
trates  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  we  tried  and 
failed  some  years  ago 
with  both  Alfalfa  and 
Sweet  clover,  on  land 
that  might  properly  be 
called  poor,  but  with 
heavy  applications  of 
manure  we  can  grow 
good  Alfalfa,  and  after 
Sweet  clover  gets  a 
start,  it  grows  rank  and 
thick  in  spots. 

I  had  been  watching 
Sweet  clover  and  was  in¬ 
terested  in  its  value  for 
bringing  up  poor  land, 
and  was  advised  by  “au¬ 
thorities”  to  try  it.  That 
Fall  we  gathered  and 
thrashed  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed,  and  sowed 
it  nearly  all  over  the 
farm,  excepting  the  tim¬ 
ber.  The  next  Spring 
millions  of  little  Sweet 
clover  plants  came  up, 
and  the  prospects  were 
encouraging  for  awhile, 
as  many  another  one  has 
felt  when  he  saw  his 
Alfalfa  come  up  nice  and 
thick  at  the  start,  only  to 
grow  less  and  less.  It 
established  itself  in  a  few  spots  and  spreads  from 
there,  getting  ranker  each  year,  but  spreads  slowly. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  Sweet  clover, 
but  there  is  a  very  serious  doubt  about  its  being  adapted 
to  bringing  up  poor  land,  as  it  has  been  so  much  recom¬ 
mended  for  of  late.  It  would  be  far  safer  to  state 
plainly  the  facts  in  the  matter,  that  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  get  it  started,  that  the  growth  is  very  poor 
and  weak  on  very  poor  land,  that  even  after  it  does 
get  a  start  in  a  small  way  the  growth  is  comparatively 
small  for  a  few  years.  There  are  conditions  under 
which  these  remarks  will  not  apply,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  for  a  man  to  go  into  Sweet  clover  expecting 
to  plant  it  and  get  a  crop  of  seed  or  a  big  growth  in  a 
short  time  to  plow  under,  on  land  that  is  poor  and  thin. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  isaac  c.  Rogers. 

We  have  given  several  accounts  of  the  process  of 
taking  nitrogen  directly  from  the  air.  A  strong  elec¬ 
tric  current  is  needed  to  do  this,  and  the  quantity  of 
agricultural  nitrogen  obtained  in  this  way  will  before 
long  affect  our  fertilizer  bills.  It  is  now  reported  that 
the  Swedes  are  using  electricity  to  utilize  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  a  low  grade  phosphate  rock.  If  this  is 
true,  we  shall  have  in  time  a  new  “revolution”  of  the 
fertilizer  industry.  Experts  at  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  insist  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  use  a  strong  electric  current  in  making  the  potash 
in  several  of  our  common  rocks  available.  In  fact  we 
seem  to  have  hardly  begun  to  make  use  of  electricity 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Our  farms  may  yet  be  fed 
with  all  the  needed  elements  through  the  power  ob¬ 
tained  from  our  mountain  streams. 


IN  A  KENTUCKY  SWEET  CLOVER  FIELD.  Fig.  337. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  Question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  Questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

LITTLE  ALFALFA  SERMONS. 

A  Long  Struggle  in  Rhode  Island. 

I  must  admit  that  as  yet  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  a  success  of  Alfalfa. 
My  experience  began  five  years  ago, 
when  I  selected  a  good  piece  of  land, 
well  drained  and  of  fair  fertility.  In 
the  Spring,  with  a  good  dressing  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  I  sowed 
about  30  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Ger¬ 
mination  was  prompt  and  good,  and  the 
young  plants  grew  vigorously  until  the 
blossoms  began  to  show  through  the 
weeds,  which  had  also  been  growing 
vigorously.  The  clipping  did  not  have 
the  stimulating  effect  it  is  credited  with, 
but  seemed  to  injure  the  Alfalfa,  which 
pined  away  steadily,  until  by  Fall  there 
was  a  very  sparse  growth  left,  and  by 
Spring  only  an  occasional  feeble  plant 
was  left.  I  should  add  that  inoculation 
was  attempted  by  sprinkling  the  ground 
after  sowing  with  a  diluted  Alfalfa  cul¬ 
ture.  The  next  year  I  repeated  the 
process  except  that  I  secured  soil  from 
a  noted  New  York  Alfalfa  field  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  broadcast,  but  the  result  was 
the  same  as  before — an  early  strong 
growth,  followed  by  progressive  dwind¬ 
ling.  Believing,  however,  in  the  value 
of  Alfalfa  and  its  practicability,  I  have 
since  then  been  working  up  a  small  plat, 
with  a  view  of  domesticating  the  bac¬ 
teria,  liming  heavily  each  year  and  sup¬ 
plying  enough  plant  food  to  maintain  a 
good  growth,  and  this  year  I  begin  to 
see  results,  for  a  few  of  the  survivors 
of  last  year’s  seeding  show  a  growth  and 
vigor  that  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
desired  bacteria.  If  the  present  promise 
is  fulfilled,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  the  bacteria  breeding  ground  to 
any  desired  size,  and  from  it  obtain  a 
reliable  inoculating  material.  Mean- 
.while  I  have  adopted  the  practice  of  sow¬ 
ing  with  my  clover  a  small  quantity  of 
Alfalfa  and  Melilotus  seed,  with  a  view 
to  the  preparatory  effect  it  may  have  on 
the  already  existing  bacteria. 

This  looks  like  a  pretty  slow  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  it  offers  at  present  the  best 
method  for  this  vicinity,  where  so  far 
as  I  know,  Alfalfa  has  not  yet  been 
successfully  grown.  As  Red  and  Alsike 
clover  do  well  with  me,  the  need  of  Al¬ 
falfa  is  not  very  great,  especially  as  I 
use  short  rotations,  with  which  Alfalfa 
would  not  go  very  well.  Nevertheless, 

1  shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  I  have 
succeeded  in  making  Alfalfa  feel  at 
home  in  little  Rhody.  It  will  be  notice¬ 
able  that  in  each  year  the  seed  was  sown 
in  the  Spring  (May)  which  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  result,  but 
1  doubt  if  it  had  much  influence,  for  in 
the  experimental  plots  I  have  sown 
every  month  from  April  to  September, 
and  the  early  sown  seed  has  been  fully 
equal  to  the  late  sown.  h.  w.  heaton. 

BORDEAUX  INJURY. 

Never  in  the  history  of  using  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  has  so  much  damage  re¬ 
sulted  as  during  this  present  season. 
Even  where  used  in  quite  weak  propor¬ 
tions  serious  damage  is  shown  in  very 
many  orchards.  This  must  be  owing  to 
peculiar  climatic  conditions,  but  all  the 
same  in  many  orchards  very  serious  ef¬ 
fects  are  shown.  In  one  orchard  here 
the  Kings — a  good  crop — will  be  depreci¬ 
ated  more  than  50  cents  per  barrel.  While 
so  much  injury  is  shown  from  Bordeaux 
use  in  no  case  have  I  seen  the  least  in¬ 
jury  to  fruit  by  use  of  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that 
such  delicate  skinned  fruit  as  Spy  would 
be  most  damaged  by  Bordeaux,  but  of  all 
apples  it  seems  least  susceptible.  In  an 
orchard  near  Baldwins  are  badly  marked, 
while  Spys  on  next  row  treated  at  same 
time  and  by  same  strength  are  scarcely 
marked  at  all.  In  a  few  cases  I  have 
seen  injury  to  foliage  by  using  lime  and 
sulphur  too  strong,  but  nowhere  such 
injury  to  fruit.  The  result  will  be  that 
hereafter  very  much  less  Bordeaux  will 
be  used  and  lime  and  sulphur  will  take 


its  place.  If  we  live  long  enough  we  are 
liable  to  know  something. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


GATHERING  PINE  TREE  SEEDS. 

Something  like  300,000,000  tree  seeds 
have  been  planted  by  the  government 
workers  this  year.  This  is  part  of  the 
forestry  work.  Some  of  this  seed  is 
bought,  but  most  of  it  is  gathered  by  the 
Forest  Service  men.  The  cost  of  gath¬ 
ering  has  varied  for  the  different  regions 
from  35  cents  to  one  dollar  a  pound.  As 
a  rule,  the  seed  is  collected  in  the  Fall 
months,  when  most  conifers  ripen  their 
seed.  Parties  of  three  of  four  men  ordi¬ 
narily  work  together.  Where  lumbering 
is  in  progress  the  collectors  follow  the 
sawyers,  and  take  the  cones  directly  from 
the  felled  trees.  In  standing  timber,  the 
task  is  much  more  arduous.  The  men 
must  often  climb  tall  pines  and  pull  the 
cones  from  the  branches  as  best  they  can. 
Where  these  are  on  the  extremities  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  hand,  pruning 
shears  are  used.  The  cones  are  dropped 
to  the  ground  and  then  gathered  into 
buckets  and  transferred  to  sacks,  in 
which  they  are  carried  to  a  central  point 
for  further  treatment.  The  extraction  of 
the  seeds  is  tedious  rather  than  difficult. 
In  some  cases  the  cones  are  spread  out 
upon  sheets  in  the  sun,  where,  after  a 
time,  they  open  and  the  seeds  drop  out; 
in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  artificial  heat.  This  is  applied  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  cones  upon  trays  with  screen  bot¬ 
toms  and  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
room  to  the  proper  degree.  The  cones 
open,  the  winged  seeds  fall  out,  and  the 
seed  is  separated  finally  from  the  wings 
and  dirt  by  a  fanning  mill.  A  good  many 
seeds  have  been  removed  from  the  cone 
by  hand,  but  this  is  a  sore  trial  to  the 
fingers  of  the  pickers,  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  slow  process. 

ALFALFA  SOIL  FOR  INOCULATION 

E.  T.  GILL,  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY,  SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES,  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS  AND  CELERI  AC, best  variety  fine  plants 

$1  peri, 000;  10,000  for  $7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  BRISTOL, PA 

API  rpY  — BE8T  VARIETIES.  FuU  count 
OCLCn  I  of  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 
CAB  I5AGE- Heavy— *1.00  per  1000 ;  $4.00  per  5000. 
H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  l’enna. 

ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  At lienlu,  X.  J. 

SEED  WHEAT 

Gypsy,  Nigger,  Poole  and  Harvest  King.  Highest 
yieuiers.  Heaviest  weight  per  measured  bushel 
at  Exp.  Sta.  Recleaned.  Grain  bags  and  samples 
free.  Low  price.  Write  PROSPECT  SEED 
FARM,  Madison,  O. 


SEEP  WHEAT 

m ^ ^ proved 
varieties  of  Winter  Wheat  that  have  proved  far 
superior  in  yield  to  common  kinds.  Recleaned  Tim¬ 
othy  and  other  grass  seeds,  Vetches,  etc.,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Ask  for  price  list 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Colduater,  N.  y'. 


OUR  MICHIGAN  GROWN 

SEED  WHEATS  BEST 


Because  they  are 
grown  under  best 
climatic  conditions, 
most  care  taken  in 


selection,  growing,  grading  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  Our  RED  WAVE  is  the  best  winter 
wheat  ever  grown.  Buy  direct  from  us  and  get  the  benefit 
of  the  best  Seed  Wheat  making  facilities  in  America.  | 
Write  today  for  price  list  No.  17.  All  leading  sorts. 
MAPLEWOOD  SEED  WHEAT  FARMS,  Alleaan.  Mich. 


SEED  WHEAT 


GYPSY  WHEAT.  Splendid  standard  variety 
proven  by  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  test  running 
20  years,  to  be  the  highest  yielder  of  any  variety 
in  the  state.  We  can  please  yon  if  you  are  looking 
for  good  seed.  Write  today.  Onr  catalog  No.  23 
“How  to  Grow  Alfalfa,”  will  be  mailed  free, 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  523,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


00  flflfl  BU.  SEED  WHEAT,  grown  especially  for 
ZZ)  UUU  seed  purposes  on  COO  acres  of  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.  wheat  belt.  Smooth  and  bearded  varieties. 
Several  new  ones  that  are  giving  astonishing  yields. 
Sound,  clean,  graded— moderate  prices,  Return  of 
Seed  allowed  and  money  refunded,  with  round  trip  freight, 
to  dissatisfied  customers.  Our  catalog  illustrating 
and  describing  varieties  is  free,— so  are  our  sam¬ 
ples— but  you  must  ask  for  them. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  14,  Barnford,  Pa. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees' '^Kree'canu^ue 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nurserv,  Beverlv,  Ohio 

PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

We  ai-e  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 

Hairy  or  Sand  Vetches 

A  most  valuable  "  catch  crop  ”  to  improve  land. 
Sow  in  August.  Price  S7.-50per  100  tbs.  R?cleaned 
Timothy  and  other  grass  seeds  af  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Our 
Stoves 

Our  New  /  R 

Stove  Catalogue  are  sold 

ready  and  we  will  send  /j”1  aDm?!] 

it  FREE  if  you  will  write  for  itv^  ne  Basis 

Your  saving  only  begins  when  you  save  from  $5.00  to  $20.00 
by  buying  your  stove  from  us.  Windsor  Stoves  and  Ranges 
save  fuel  every  day  because  they  are  carefully  built  of  select 
material,  the  many  exclusive  features  of  draft  and  damper  con¬ 
trol  insuring  the  best  possible  service  with  the  least  possible 
fuel.  Many  of  our  customers  have  written  us  saying  that  they 
have  reduced  their  fuel  bills  one-third  by  the  use  of  Windsor 
Stoves  and  Ranges,  and  what  these  stoves  and  ranges  do  for 
others  they  will  surely  do  for  you. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  New  Stove  Catalogue 

We  have  just  issued  our  new  stove  and  range  catalogue  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter  of  1910  and  1911.  It  is  a  big  book,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  it 
shows  the  largest,  the  most  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  sold  by  any 
firm  in  this  country.  We  have  every  kind  of  a  stove  imaginable;  stoves  for 
warm  climates,  stoves  for  cold  climates;  stoves  that  burn  everything-  from  corn 
cobs  to  hard  coal,  and  every  style  is  sold  by  us  at  prices  which  are  way  below 
the  average  retail  prices.  Thousands  of  our  customers  say  that  they  save  from 
$5.00  to  $20.00  by  buying  from  us,  and  surely  you  will  be  interested  in  saving 
on  the  next  stove  or  range  you  buy.  Our  stoves  are  guaranteed  the  highest 
grade,  guaranteed  to  please  you,  guaranteed  to  be  perfect  heaters  and  bakers 
and  fuel  savers.  Just  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card,  saying,  “Send  me 
your  new  Stove  Catalogue”  and  we  will  send  it  by  return  mail  free  and  postpaid. 
Address  us  ai  the  City  nearest  you.  19th  and  Campbell  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  or  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  CHICAGO 

Montgomeryshire!  &  Co. 


tos 


CHICAGO  AND  KANSAS  CITY 


5  YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  6  gal.  cans,  $3.26; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  \  Sena  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Iour  trial  grounds  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  sorts,  are  fully  described  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer 

Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery,  Cab- 
i  bage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
If  Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum- 
!|  |  mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  season- 
||  able  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  magazine— FREE 

||  HENRY  a.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


Hyacinths,  Darwin  and  other 
Tulips,  Narcissus  and  Crocus, 
Easter  Lilies  and  hardy  Japan 
and  Native  Lilies.  English, 
German,  Spanish  and  Japan  Iris. 
Freesias,  Calochortus  and 
Trilliums,  and  all  other  Native 
and  Foreign  Bulbs  and  Roots 
in  endless  variety.  :  :  : 

The  Largest  Assortment  in  America 


CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 
Mailed  free  for  the  asking 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 


33  Barclay  Street 


Dept.  R 


New  York 


789 


the  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 
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FIGURING  COST  OF  CROPS. 

I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  times  in 
your  paper  notes  in  which  you  urge  your 
readers  to  keep  an  account  against  each 
crop.  I  think  the  idea  an  excellent  one 
and  have  wanted  to  do  it  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  for  a  number  of  reasons 
I  have  not  done  so.  I  live  in  a  section 
where  most  of  the  help  is  hired  by  the 
month,  and  when  the  help  is  not  either 
planting  or  gathering  the  crops  they  are 
working  about  the  farm.  We  begin  in 
early  Spring  and  mend  our  fences,  and 
haul  out  manure,  etc.  To  what  crop 
shall  I  charge  their  time?  After  har¬ 
vest  we  thrash  out  wheat  in  the  field, 
leaving  the  rick  in  the  field.  As  we 
want  to  bed  our  animals  or  place  in  the 
pound  we  do  so,  taking  from  one-half  to  soda  that  will  help  the  crop  is  the  nitro- 
a  whole  dav  in  doing  it.  To  what  crop  gen  which  it  contains.  A  dressing  of 
shall  we  charge  the  labor  of  the  men  100  pounds  per  acre  after  mowing  on 
and  horses?  Where  we  haul  lime  to  grass  in  a  moist  season  will  often  pay. 
spread  on  the  field  to  what  crop  shall  I  We  would  not  use  it  on  clover,  for  if 
charge  the  labor,  or  shall  I  divide  the  that  is  healthy  and  strong  it  can  obtain 


run  they  rarely  give  more  than  one 
spray  of  fruit.  If  the  old  plants  are 
dug  at  once  after  fruiting,  the  tops  cut 
off  to  the  crown,  and  then  planted  in 
good  soil  they  usually  give  us  about 
two-thirds  of  the  first  year’s  crop.  We 
would  take  our  chances  with  strong  old 
plants  in  a  season  like  this  one. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Clover. 

C.  E.  IF.,  Clay,  N.  Y. — I  have  read  and 
heard  so  much  of  late  of  nitrate  of  soda 
for  grass  crops  that  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  think  it  the  best.  Will  it 
benefit  common  Red  clover  for  a  second 
crop?  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  pasturing 
a  meadow  as  some  people  do,  and  would 
like  to  get  a  second  crop  if  possible.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  use? 

Ans. — The  only  thing  in  the  nitrate  of 


ARE  YOU  GOINGTO  BUILD  OR  REMODEL 

your  old  building?  If  so,  write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  proof  that 


WauboaRD  S 


Is  Cheaper  and  Better  Than 
Lath  and  Plaster 


Is  Cheapest  for  Frame  or 
Cement  Buildings 


This  practical  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster  Is'eastly  .  Bishopric  Sheathing  is  made  of  same  materials  and 
nailed  to  studding.  Being  applied  dry,  it  is  at  once  in  the  same  way  as  Wall  Board,  but  finish  is  not  nec- 
ready  for  decoration— paint,  paper  or  burlap.  Saves  essanlyso  fine  and  therefore  costs  less.  It  is  cheaper  , 
time  and  labor;  is  clean  and  sanitary;  proof  against  than  lumber,  affords  better  protection,  is  applied  in 
“  il  vermin  less  time,  makes  a  smoother  job  and  does  away  with 

cold,  heat,  dampness,  vermin.  building  paper.  Bishopric  Sheathing,  like  Wall  Board, 

BishopncWallBoardismadeofkiln-dneddes  .  delivered  in  crates  ready  for  immediate  application, 

lath,  IMBEDDED  m  hot  Asphalt  Mastic,  and  sur-  £  *  .  .  ,  .  . A  , 

facecl  with  sized  cardboard;  is  cut  at  the  factory  into  It  is  guaranteed  proof  against  heat,  cold,  damp- 

*  ■'  ness,  sound  and  vermin.  Allows  dead 

air  space  between  laths  and  weather 


exnense  over  a  number  of  years?  It  is 
the  same  way  with  cleaning  hedge-rows, 
and  along  the  row.  If  this  with  the 
other  odd  labor  is  charged  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  expense  in  the  end  it  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  charged  to  the  different 
crops.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  these 
extra  accounts  or  do  you  expect  the  20 
cents  an  hour  to  cover  these  expenses? 
This  extra  labor  has  to  be  done  and 
good  money  paid  out  for  it,  and  if  you 
take  no  account  of  it  we  are  running 
at  a  loss.  w.  H.  s. 

chestertown,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  hardly  developed 
to  the  point  of  a  complete  farm  account 
yet,  though  that  is  what  it  will  come 
to.  Thus  far  we  have  simply  tried  to 
learn  what  certain  crops  cost  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Probably  most  of  those  who  are 
keeping  these  figures  never  tried  it  be¬ 
fore.  Our  hope  is  that  the  outcome  will 
show  them  the  importance  and  need  of 
knowing  what  crops  cost.  We  are  not 
now  prepared  to  say  just  how  all  the 
items  should  be  accounted  for.  We 
charge  all  labor  done  in  any  field  to  that 
field  and  the  crop  growing  on  it.  Such 
work  as  mending  fence  or  mowing  trash 
and  weeds  becomes  a  fixed  charge — more 
or  less  each  year.  We  should  charge 
each  year’s  cost  to  the  crop  inside  the 
fence,  be  it  corn,  potatoes  or  grass.  We 
add  the  cost  of  hauling  time  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  price  and  freight  paid  for 
these  goods.  For  example  a  ton  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  cost  $30  and  the  freight  may 
be  $1.60.  It  therefore  costs  at  our  sta¬ 
tion  $31.60.  To  haul  it  to  the  farm 
costs  us  about  three  hours’  labor  of  man 
and  team,  or  $1.20.  So  that  we  figure 
the  fertilizer  costs  us  $32.80  at  the  farm. 
When  we  haul  it  out  and  spread  we 
charge  the  time  to  the  crops  which  re¬ 
ceive  it.  We  think  the  cost  of  lime 
might  be  fairly  divided  between  the 
crops  in  the  rotation.  Some  farmers 
lime  every  four  years.  In  that  case  we 
should  charge  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
each  year.  In  the  case  of  Alfalfa  we 


its  own  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The 
clover  needs  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime,  neither  of  which  the  nitrate  of 
soda  can  furnish.  A  better  dressing  for 
the  young  clover  would  be  basic  slag  and 
sulphate  of  potash  or  a  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  alone. 
The  nitrate  will  be  good  for  the  grass. 


_  .  sq.  a 

eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  These  sheets 
(delivered  in  crates)are  easily  and  quickly 
nailed  to  studding  ready  for  wall  paper, 
paint  or  burlap. 

Guaranteed  Proof  Against  Moisture,  Heat, 
Cold,  Sound  and  Vermin 

Its  M*rnr  Usbs:— Bishopric  Wall  Board  js  used 
for  dwollinsrs.  plcasuro,  health  resort  and  factory 
buildinarn,  new  partitions  in  old  buildings,  finiah- 
in*  attics,  cellars,  porches,  laundries,  garages. 

Priet  $2.50  per  100  sq.  ft.  or  $6.40  per 
trate  of  256  sq.  ft.  f.o.  b.  factories ,  New 
Orleans,  Cincinnati  or  Alma,  Mich. 

Write  today  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet. 


board,  forming  splendid  insulation. 

Our  free  booklet  fully  explains  its 
many  uses  and  advantages  over  lumber 
in  both  frame  and  cement  construction. 
Also  used  with  excellent  results  as  a 
lining  for  dairy  barns,  poultry  houses, 
stables  or  other  outdoor  buildings. 

Price  $2  per  100  sq.  ft.  or  $ 5.12  per  cratt 
of  256  sq.  ft.  f.  o.  b.  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati  or  Alma,  Mich. 

DEALERS,  WRITE  FOR  PROPOSITION. 


THE  MASTIC  WALL  BOARD  &  ROOFING  MFG.  CO.  43  East  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  0 


Make  $6  to  $10  a  Day-  Baling  Hay 


Potatoes  After  Cabbage. 

Would  potatoes  be  a  good  crop  to  follow 
cabbage,  or  do  they  use  the  same  fertiliz¬ 
ing  elements?  R.  A.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Cabbage  is  an  exhausting  crop.  It  is  a 
heavy  feeder  and  grows  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  so  that  it  uses  up  the  nitrates  natur¬ 
ally  formed  in  the  soil.  This  also  means 
usually  that  the  organic  matter  is  used  up. 

If  following  cabbage  with  potatoes  we 
should  spend  extra  time  in  fitting  the  soil 
amd  use  a  good  supply  of  a  high  grade 
potato  fertilizer. 

Fake  Tree  Remedy. 

I  have  read  or  heard  that  a  large  tree 
showing  decay  can  be  reclaimed  by  a  three- 
fourths  inch  hole  bored  to  the  heart  of  the 
tree,  the  hole  filled  with  sulphur  driven  in 
solid,  and  the  hole  plugged.  Will  you  kind¬ 
ly  inform  me  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
above?  w.  c.  d. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  - 

It  is  not  correct.  This  is  one  of  the 
favorite  claims  made  by  one  class  of  tree 
quacks.  The  scientists  say  that  sulphur 
and  similar  materials  do  not  work  into 
the  sap  so  as  to.“pi’eserve”  the  tree  or  kill 
iasects.  Do  not  bother  with  such  remedies. 

Mice  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Last  Winter  the  moles  or  something  bur- 
rawed  around  some  of  my  peach  trees  and 
girdled  them  below  surface  of  ground. 
Would  that  little  mound  of  dirt  you  have 
used  prevent  the  trouble?  T.  M.  c. 

We  do  not  believe  this  was  done  by 
Moles.  They  seldom  or  never  touch  vege¬ 
table  food.  Mice  probably  did  the  work, 
aad  probably  also  there  was  a  pile  of  trash 
®r  mulch  around  the  tree.  Mice  usually 
work  under  this,  and  do  not  often  work 
on  bare  ground.  A  small  mound  of  dirt  or 
coal  ashes  at  the  base  of  the  tree  will  keep 
them  off. 

Destroying  Cutworms. 

Will  the  Hope  Farm  man  tell  me  what  to 
do  to  destroy  the  brown  cutworm  that  is 
should  charge  all  the  lime  at  once  as  cutting  everything  in  sight  but  the  weeds? 

I  am  a  new  beginner  this  year,  after  being 
away  from  the  farm  for  over  20  years,  and 
feel  I  have  lots  to  learn.  j.  b.  D. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

In  reply  we  give  the  following  from  C.  C. 
Hulsart,  of  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  They 
were,  iu  that  section,  overrun  with  a  plague 
of  cutworms,  and  used  Paris  green  and 
wheat  bran ;  “As  to  how  the  bran  and 
Paris  green  was  used,  it  was  simply  mixed, 
1 1/2  pound  green  to  50  of  bran,  and  ap¬ 
plied  on  top  of  the  ground  as  a  bait  for 
cutworms,  and  it  was,  too.  I  killed  thou¬ 
sands.  We  had  a  crop  of  the  pests  here 
this  Spring  never  before  equaled.  I  dug 
124  worms  from  around  one  asparagus 
crown  by  actual  count.” 


Two-Hor»e 
Full-Circle 
Press 


_  Our  new  book,  “TONS  TELL.”  Is  not  only  a  complete  catalog  of  Sandwich  Hay 
*  Presses,  but  an  eye-opener  as  to  the  Profits  to  be  made  in  running  a  Hay  Baler. 
You  can  run  a  Hay  Press  profitably  Fall  and  Winter.  There’s  always  work  for 
Baler  and  big  money  every  day  you  run  it. 


Great  Capacity  of  SANDWICH  Presses 

Sandwich  Presses  bale  2  to  4  more  tons  per  day  than  others— with  no  more  help  and 
power.  In  capacity,  economy  in  operation,  perfect  bales,  convenience,  simplicity  and 
durability,  they  are  absolutely  unrivaled.  See  ‘  TONS  TELL”  Book  for  proofs. 

Write  for  Great  Free  Book,  “TONS  TELL” 


Belt  Power  Press 

Capacity, 2%to5tons  perhour.  Ifyouown 
a  gasoline  engine,  this  is  the  press  for  you. 


Everything  fully  explained  in  this  valuable 
book.  All  about  the  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  Sandwich  Horse  Power  and  Belt 
Power  Presses— Wood  and  Steel  Construction 
—all  sizes.  Capacity  of  each  press  guaranteed. 

If  you  own  a  gasoline  engine — 6  H.  P.  or  lar¬ 
ger— a  Belt  Power  Press  will  prove  a  bonanza. 

The  Information  contained  in  this  book  may 
be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you. 

We  sell  Presses  on  Partial  Payments.  Send 
today. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  COMPANY 

276  Main  Streat  Sandwich,  III. 


part  of  the  cost  of  preparing  for  the 
crop.  Hauling  straw  should,  we  think, 
be  charged  against  the  stock  or  charged 
to  the  grain,  and  the  market  price  of 
straw  credited  to  the  grain  to  offset  the 
charge.  As  for  odd  jobs,  we  try  to 
keep  a  daily  record  of  the  work  done  by 
each  man,  and  part  of  it  has  to  go  on  a 
general  farm  account. 


Are  you  befogged? 

You  can’t  get  befogged  about  roofing  when 
you  steer  straight  for  Genasco,  and  get  it  for 
every  building  on  the  farm. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  madeof  the  only  perfect  waterproofer — Trin¬ 
idad  Lake  Asphalt,  Nature’sown  product.  No 
mystery;  no  guess-work.  Genasco  has  the  life 
that  lasts.  Proven  by  over  thirty  years’  use 
of  natural  asphalt. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  the  greatest  help  yet 
in  applying  roofing.  Makes  seams  positively 
watertight  without  cement.  Saves  time.  En¬ 
hances  beauty  of  the  roof.  Supplied  with 
Genasco  rolls,  when  ordered. 

Ask  your  dealer  lor  Genasco.  Gold  Medal  (highest 
award)  Seattle.  1909.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look 
for  the  hemisphere  trademark  on  the  roll.  Refuse  substi¬ 
tutes  of  similar  looks.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

=--^~=V:==-'=  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


The  proof  of 
the  Hay  Press 


Is  its  Capacity— Earning  Power.  ^ 

SPENCER  HAY  PRESS  Catalogues  make  great 
and  definite  claims  proven  by  the  press  fn  action 
or  no  sale.  Nature  of  contract  protects  you.  Covers 
every  claim  by  actual  figures.  More  tons  per  hour 

guaranteed  than  by  any  other  _ _  Write 

horse  press,  same  size  bale.  /JSsCTKSf  Right 
Send  for  new  Catalogue  K  .  / /l2SHr’5![  NOW 

J.  A.  SPENCER 

Dwight,  Illinois 


Special  Agency  Offer 


To  establish  fifty  new  agencies  we 
are  making  a  special  summer  offer. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars— a 
chance  to  enjoy  life  and  make  money. 

The  Breeze  Is  a  reliable 
automobile  for  Jz25and  up; 
runs  anywhere  you'd  send 
a  horse  and  buggy  ;  1  ow  up- 
keep;  simple,  speedy,  safe. 

BREEZE  The  Jewel  Carriage  Co. 

Motor- Vehicle  Dept.  1  Cincinnati,  O. 


$225 

and  up 


iLIGHTNIN 

Protection  at  Lowest  Cost 

Don’t  keep  your  family  and  property 
nger.  Ins 


in  dang' 
:tl< 


Transplanting  Old  Strawberries. 

E.  17.  K.,  Mainland,  Pa. — I  have  some 
Corsican  and  Brandywine  strawberry 
plants  set  out  last  Spring  (1909)  in  mat¬ 
ted  rows.  I  would  like  to  thin  them  out 
after  fruiting  so  that  they  stand  in  hills. 
Can  I  use  the  plants  that  I  thin  out  to 
set  in  new  bed  by  the  hill  system?  Will 
they  bear  as  well  as  young  plants  set  out 
that  have  not  yet  fruited? 

Ans. — It  depends  on  how  you  handle 
them.  This  year  the  young  plants  start 
early  on  account  of  the  wet  season.  If 
taken  up  early  and  set  in  hills  with  all 
runners  kept  off  they  will  bear  a  fair  crop 
next  year.  If  set  later  and  allowed  to 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  tao-se  cuts  two  rows.  Great 
labor  saver.  Garries  to  the  shock  No  twine.  Worked 
by  1,  2  or  3  men.  We  also  manufacture  Stump 
Pullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Write  for  catalog. 

H.  K.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


_ _  Install  a  Scott  lightning 

\  protection  system.  I  sell  direct— at  low 
" \  cost- freight  prepaid,  with  simple  in- 
Istruetlons  so  you  can  put  It  up.  I  save 
Fyou  agents’  and  dealers’  profits. 

Pay  Nothing  Until  Satisfied 

,  Order  on  approval.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory, if  not  a  big  bargain,  ship  back 
at  mu  expense.  Write  for  liberal  offer 
and  freeoook  of  valuable  information 
about  Lightning.  Address 

J.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
THE  J.  A.  SCOTT  COMPANY 
Dept.  I ,  Detroit.  Mich. 


lATIYIl  F.rquharO.  K.  Elevator  Potato  Digger 

I  11  I  |J  adds  15c  net  profit  per  bushel.  Pays 

I  ^  ^  w  for  ItoolP  flr-cf  opaaon  Sfl  VPS  WOrk. 

ROFIT 


or 

ays 

for  itself  first  season.  Saves  work. 
Write  NOW  for  catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd., 

Box  601,  York,  Pa. 


More  Perfect  Bales.  The  patented  rocker  tucker  of  the  Dain  Pell  Power 
flay  Press  combined  with  vast  pressing  strength,  turns  out  compact,  square 
ended  bales  and  more  of  these  perfect  bales  each  day  than  any  other  press. 
Daln-made  bales  pack  closely,  sell  quicker,  bring  highest  prices. 


Saves  Hand  Hire.  Unlike  push  power  machines,  Dain  presses 
can  be  set  to  center  of  stack,  so  one  man  can  pitch  to  feeder.  Large 
convenient  feed  opening  allows  feeder  to  make  large  and  frequent 

charges.  Result— large  capacity  with  one  man  less  needed. 


DAIN 


PULL 

POWER 


HAY 


Simple  and  Pratical.  No  bulky  step-over  pitman,  no  toggle  joinl 
terrific  rebound.  Reinforced  steel  construction.  In  spite  of  shorter 


liURR' 


joints,  no 

terrific  rebound.  Reinforced  steel  construction.  In  spite  of  shorter  sweep 
and  great  capacity,  horses  have  easy  pull,  becauso  compound  leverage  develops 
rc.'ueuduus  power.  Every  hay  tool  of  the  great  Dain  Line  is  best  of  its  kind. 

DAIN  MFG.  COMPANY 


Dain  Presses  always  have  plenty  of  work  on  hand  You  can 
make  more  money  with  Dain  Hay  Presses  than  with  any 
other.  Let  us  give  you  more  reasons  why.  Don  t  buy  a 
Hay  Press  until  you  get  our  catalogue.  Write  tor  it  today,  t 


802  VINE  STREET 


OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


7&0 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Hope  Farm  man  has  referred  to  rye 
straw  at  $20  per  ton,  and  your  paper  quotes 
it  at  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  yet  we  are  of¬ 
fered  In  Burlington  County  $6  per  ton. 
Please  give  some  explanation  of  this  con¬ 
dition.  Also,  what  is  the  value  of  one  ton 
of  rye  straw  dry  or  thrown  in  barnyard  as 
a  fertilizer?  What  would  be  the  result  to 
spread  dry  on  top  of  ground  and  plow 
under  in  Spring?  It  would  not  pay  to 
cart  to  press  at  $6  per  ton  in  my  opinion. 

Camden,  N.  J.  d.  s.  c. 

Our  straw  usually  sells  at  $20  or  even 
more.  Sales  are  usually  made  in  Win¬ 
ter — there  is  little  demand  for  it  now. 
This  straw  is  sold  in  bundles — not  in 
bales.  It  is  thrashed  in  machines  which 
keep  the  straw  straight  and  do  not 
smash  it  up.  It  is  used  mostly  for  bed¬ 
ding  in  livery  stables  or  in  private  barns. 
The  baled  straw  referred  to  in  New 
York  is  not  crushed  or  broken,  but  rep¬ 
resents  the  straight  bundles  bound  to¬ 
gether.  The  crushed  or  broken  straw 
would  not  bring  any  such  price.  At  this 
season  there  is  a  smaller  demand  for 
good  straw  in  the  cities  because  many 
of  the  high-class  carriage  horses  are 
away.  They  are  taken  to  the  country  in 
Summer  and  return  in  Winter,  when  the 
price  of  straw  goes  higher.  You  must 
understand  that  the  prices  we  quote  are 
local,  and  in  many  cases  limited  to  the 
local  crop.  We  have  given  the  local 
prices  for  fresh  pork,  and  whenever  this 
is  done  we  get  many  letters  from  people 
at  a  distance  who  want  us  to  take  their 
pork  and  sell  it  for  them.  Of  course 
this  could  not  be  done  with  any  satis¬ 
faction.  Usually  the  express  charges 
would  more  than  eat  up  the  difference. 
Our  friend  with  his  $G  a  ton  can  easily 
figure  out  the  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  that  comes  to  him. 

A  ton  of  rye  straw  contains  about  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  five  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  16  of  potash.  By  analysis 
therefore  it  is  richer  than  manure,  but 
no  one  would  expect  to  get  equal  results 
from  the  straw,  for  it  is  tough  and  hard, 
and  will  not  rot  easilv.  Dry  rye  straw 
spread  on  the  ground  and  plowed  under 
would  do  little  good.  I  have  a  case  this 
year  where  I  think  such  practice  has 
done  more  harm  than  good.  Such  straw 
is  best  used  as  bedding,  or  to  rot  down 
in  the  barnyard  or  manure  pile. 

Farm  Notes.— We  had  one  light 
shower  which  colored  the  dust  about 
one  inch  deep.  Then  a  hot  wind  came 
and  licked  the  moisture  out  before  the 
crops  could  get  hold  of  it.  Each  day 
seems  hotter  and  drier  than  the  one  be¬ 
fore  it.  I  am  sure  that  we  injured  some 
of  our  corn  by  cultivating  it  too  much. 
The  soil  was  so  dry  that  the  corn  feed¬ 
ing  roots  were  mostly  at  the  surface. 
The  cultivating  ripped  out  these  roots 
and  did  more  harm  than  good.  Since 
we  stopped  cultivating  the  ragweed  has 
crowded  in.  This  pest  grows  in  the 
driest  soil.  Several  big  plants  work  in 
by  a  hill  of  corn  and  grow  like  a  debt 
out  at  interest  while  the  corn  stands 
still.  I  have  been  curious  to  see  how 
this  ragweed  can  make  such  growth. 

A  study  of  the  roots  seems  to  tell  the 
story.  These  roots  work  down  into  the 
soil  like  a  root-pruned  tree — large  tap 
roots  work  straight  down  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  rob  a  hill  of  corn.  This 
ragweed  will  beat  Alfalfa  for  growing 
in  a  dry  time,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  else  on  the  farm  that  will  do  so. 
Mr.  Burbank  ought  to  make  a  “cross” 
between  corn  and  ragweed.  If  he  will 
do  it  he  may  have  a  quit  claim  deed  to 
our  $10,000  Wonderberry  reward  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  On  several  fields  of  very  dry 
soil  we  are  cutting  these  weeds  off  with 
sickles  rather  than  work  with  cultiva¬ 
tor  or  hoe.  Much  of  our  corn  is  tassel- 
ing  out  long  before  its  time,  and  often 
when  barely  two  feet  high.  This  is  our 
flint  corn,  which  is  naturally  a  dwarf, 
but  the  drought  will  cut  it  down  shorter 
than  ever.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
celery  plants  died,  but  the  cabbage  on 
that  newly  drained  field  has  started 
well,  and  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather  is 
growing  well.  They  will  have  a  dressing 
of  lime  and  good  culture,  and  may  bring 
us  back  something  of  what  we  shall  drop 
on  other  crops.  .  .  .  Potting  straw¬ 


berries  in  this  drought  is  something  like 
■drinking  desert  sand,  but  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  good  ones  under  way.  We 
were  obliged  to  set  our  plants  this 
Spring  on  a  naturally  wet  piece  of 
ground.  In  fact  it  was  so  wet  that  we 
could  not  start  the  plants  on  time.  Now 
we  get  the  advantage  of  this  wet  soil, 
for  the  plants  are  making  runners  quite 
freely,  and  they  can  be  potted.  This 
operation  is  simple  enough  to  us,  but  I 
find  many  who  do  not  understand  it. 
You  will  know,  of  course,  that  the  straw¬ 
berry  plant  propagates  or  increases  by 
sending  out  runners.  These  form  joints 
and  at  these  joints  a  new  plant  starts 
setting  its  roots  into  the  soil  and  sending 
its  leaves  and  stems  above  the  roots.  In 
potting  we  take  a  small  pot,  dig  a  hole 
with  a  trowel  and  set  the  pot  down  into 
the  hole,  filling  the  pot  with  good  soil. 
The  roots  of  the  new  plant  on  the  run¬ 
ner  are  put  into  this  pot  and  held  there 
by  weighting  with  a  stone  or  lump  of 
dirt.  Thus  the  plant  roots  in  the  pot. 
It  is  fed  from  the  parent  plant  not  unlike 
a  calf  nourished  by  the  cow.  With  a 
reasonable  amount  of  moisture  the  roots 
fill  the  pot  and  make  a  large  plant.  This 
can  be  cut  away  from  the  parent  plant 
and  shipped  in  the  pot,  or  taken  out  and 
wrapped  in  paper.  These  plants  when 
put  into  good,  moist  soil  make  a  strong 
growth,  and  will  usually  give  one  spray 
of  fruit  next  year.  We  have  had  orders 
for  shipment  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  I 
should  hesitate  to  send  them  that  far. 
It  would  not  be  practical  to  buy  potted 
plants  for  large  culture,  but  where  a 
man  wants  to  start  with  some  new  va¬ 
riety  or  wants  a  garden  outfit  they  are 
worth  while.  ...  I  have  not  seen 
anything  that  will  start  off  like  that  im¬ 
ported  German  rye.  I  seeded  some  in 
very  dry  ground  July  23.  One  week 
later  it  was  nearly  three  inches  high. 
How  it  ever  sprouted  and  got  anywhere 
is  more  than  I  can  figure,  but  it  is  com¬ 
ing  right  through  this  drought.  I  some¬ 
times  hear  from  the  people  who  say 
they  want  a  cover  crop  that  will  grow 
through  the  Fall  and  die  in  Winter.  The 
object  is  to  have  something  on  the  soil 
during  the  Fall,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
plow  under  a  heavy  crop  in  Spring.  This 
German  rye  ought  to  answer.  .  .  . 
For  the  first  time  in  some  years  I  shall 
not  sow  a  “cover  crop”  early  in  the  corn. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  it  in  this 
drought.  There  is  not  moisture  enough 
for  the  corn  alone.  I  shall  wait  and  sow 
rye  or  rye  and  vetch  later.  Among  other 
crops  which  are  likely  to  fade  away  in 
a  drought  is  the  crop  of  philosophy 
which  every  farmer  ought  to  work  for. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  one  soaking  rain 
follows  another,  but  when  day  after  day 
the  hot  sun  shines  out  of  the  pitiless  sky, 
and  you  see  green  things  burning  up 
while  you  are  powerless  to  help  them, 
you  strike  about  the  limit  of  human  en¬ 
durance.  This  year  I  know  there  are 
thousands  who  can  understand  just 
what  I  mean.  I  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain  about  a  dry  time,  for  less  than  50 
days  ago  I  was  inclined  to  find  .fault  be¬ 
cause  it  was  too  wet !  It  is  tough,  but 
there  are  worse  things  after  all  that  might 
strike  us.  We  lost  most  of  our  straw¬ 
berry  crop  from  wet,  and  seem  likely  to 
lose  much  of  our  corn  from  drought, 
but  we  never  had  such  hay  and  rye,  the 
potatoes  are  good  and  the  cabbage  fine, 
and  the  trees  have  made  a  fine  growth. 
What  good  would  it  do  us  to  growl  ? 
Far  better  eat  apples  if  you  can  get 
them. 


August  13, 


Hillside  Orchards. — A  friend  in 
North  Carolina  sends  me  this  statement 
of  his  orchard : 

My  orchard  lies  in  a  very  steep  hillside, 
which  I  terraced  about  five  years  ago,  three 
feet  contour  lines,  and  as  the  hill  is  so 
steep,  some  of  the  terraces  are  narrow,  in 
several  places  not  over  10  to  12  feet.  Two 
of  these  narrow  terraces  have  trees  on 
them,  headed  low,  peaches  18  inches,  apples 
about  30  inches.  I  cannot  get  around  the 
trees  with  -horse  and  cultivator  now.  I 
cannot  hire  labor  to  work  them  by  hand, 
and  in  this  mild  southern  climate  a  grass 
and  clover  sod  seems  to  harbor  all  kinds 
of  pests.  My  terrace  banks  are  a  lot  of 
worry  too.  I  have  used  a  great  deal  of 
high-grade  fertilizer,  and ,  the  banks  grow 
weeds,  daisies  and  wild  carrots  with  the 
most  extraordinary  luxuriance.  We  pull 
what  we  can,  but  shorthanded,  and  with 
lots  of  other  work,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the 
weeds  down.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
the  scythe,  and  that  makes  a  half  a  dozen 
sprouts  where  one  grew  before.  Terracing 
saves  a  hillside,  but  it  brings  complications. 

Swannanoa,  N.  C.  p.  r. 

We  use  the  scythe  in  such  situations 
and  do  not  object  seriously  to  weeds. 
“Anything  that  will  rot  around  a  tree” 
suits  us.  In  part  of  our  orchards  we 
have  not  yet  mowed  this  trash  at  all.  It 
will  be  cut  during  August  and  piled  at 
the  base  of  the  trees — grass,  weeds, 
brush  and  all.  I  see  no  possibility  of 
giving  thorough  culture  in  such  situa¬ 
tions.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  scythe 
rather  than  plow  or  hoe.  Our  trees 
have  now  made  about  all  the  growth  I 
want.  If  they  can  harden  up  and  keep 
their  foliage  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

H.  W.  C 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 


-fRAD£ 

M.  I.F.C0. 
ZINC  COATED 

AMR* 


NAILS 

Will  Last  a  Life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability 

In  1 880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of 
Branford,  Conn.,  shingled  his  store 
with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with 
Zinc  Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July, 
1 909,  just  29  years  later,  he  reshingled. 
The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on 
the  day  they  were  driven,  although  the 
house  stands  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

W e  make  the  same  nails  today 
we  made  then. 

Why  put  10-year  nails  in 
30 -year  shingles? 

Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO. 
Branford,  Conn. 


GRlftTEsrMoneuSaver 


Cheapest  to  install,  least  attention,  few¬ 
est  repairs,  highest  efficiency  and  eco¬ 
nomical  and  dependable  under  every 
condition  of  service  is  the- 


"American  Centrifugal  Pump 


There  is  not  a  valve  or  other  get-out-of-order 

feature  about  it  — just  the  easiest  possible 
curved  flow-lines  without  a  sudden  change  of 
direction  in  passage  through  the  pump,  en¬ 
abling  water  to  be  raised  with  less  power  than 
with  any  other  pump  in  existence.  It’s  the 
modern  way  in  pumping.  There’s  41  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  behind  it.  All  gold 
medals  given  to  centrifugals  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Se¬ 
attle  in  1909  were  awarded  to 
this  pump. 

b  Made  in  both  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  types,  in  any  size,  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stages  and  equipped  with  any 
power.  Let  us  tell  you  of  other  sav 
ing  features  of  this  pump. 

.H^The  American 
Free  MSBri  Well 


Works 

Gen.  Office  and 
Works, 

AURORA,  ILL. 
Chicago  Office, 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg. 

420  First  Ave.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


PERFECTION  LITTER 
and  FEED  CARRIERS 

Also  Water  Basins,  Stall 
and  Manger  Partitions, 
and  Perfection  Swing 
Stanchions,  with  3  or  4 
bars  as  desired. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SP.  MFG.  CO.. 
Box  5.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

8BLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000.000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


Let  us  tell  you 

Why  the  O.  Ames  shovels  are  far  su¬ 
perior  in  every  particular  to  shovels  of  any 
other  make.  We  have  just  published  an 
interesting  and  instructive  booklet 
called  "Shovel  Facts"  which  will 
be  mailed  free  to  any  address  for 
asking.  , 

,  With  134  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  shovels  exclusively  we 
feel  fully  qualified  to  know  how 
shovels  ought  to  be  built. 

O.  Ames  shovel  designs 
and  construction 
i  are  based 


on  this 
knowledge 
and  experience  with 
the  result  that  O.  Ames 
shovels  are  the  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  the 
world.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Write  today  for  "  Shovel 
Facts." 

Oliver  Ames  &  Sons 

CORPORATION 

Ames  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affecft  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  ■null  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  smeere.  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
snip.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

| Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring/ 

R  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  f 
H bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.! 

R  Harvey  Spring  t'o.,  516,l«Ui  St.,  Uacine,  'Vis.  I 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


ELLIS 
CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Ha  Your  Own  Threshing! 
You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 
in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 
work  at  the  most  ai  conveni¬ 
ent  time 


are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
ana  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
nwfn  Wvrk'  JIerewit>1  y  shown  Ellis  Chant. 

“°-mplete  Wlth  stacker,  tailings 
and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 

mre<*e™treiHn/tAOWeJ-ff  °  cl8SRink  of  straw  in  these 
'  Maf 6  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

Je,ai°  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  sheilers  etc  Send 
for  eatalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 


srei 


1910. 


Ruralisms 

SOME  STRANGE  FOODS  OF  OTHER  RACES. 

Part  II. 


of  course ;  the  bazar  venders  use  it  as 
awnings  over  their  stalls  in  the  bazars ; 
and  by  winding  up  a  piece  as  a  grocer 
makes  a  pyramid  paper  bag,  he  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  paper  bags  for  the  sale  of 
small  articles  like  little  vendings  of  cof¬ 
fee,  spices,  sugar  and  nuts.  He  charges 
one  maravedi — the  fifth  part  of  a  cent— - 
for  this  edible  “container,”  which  is,  of 
course,  consumed  by  the  Oriental  pur¬ 
chaser  just  as  our  own  small  folks  never 
neglect  to  “finish  off”  the  wafer  con¬ 
tainers  holding  their  ice  cream.  In  this 
shape,  as  pyramid  bags,  the  bread  ves¬ 
sels  are  also  used  as  temporary  drinking 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

POOR  FARMING  TURNS  LAND  INTO 
A  GRAVEYARD  FOR  YOUR 


Sun-cooked  Bread  Sheeting. — -Of  the 
many  varieties  of  bread  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  the  bread  sheeting  of 
the  Levant  is  the  most  unique.  I  can 
speak  from  experience,  for  I  have  eaten 
nearly  all  kinds,  from  the  cassava  and 
tortilla  breads  of  Latin-America,  to  the 

still-made  manna-bread  of  Russia,  and  _  _  _ 

the  uncooked  rye  bread  and  peculiar  palt-  CUpS  for  the  cooling  pure  fruity  drinks 
brod — darkest  of  all  breads— of  the  Bal-  for  which  the  Bosphorus  region  is  noted, 
tic  region.  The  sun-cooked  sheet  bread  They  will  not  stand  hot  liquids,  how- 
of  the  Bosphorus  is  made  of  the  best  ever,  even  when  protected  with  a  sun- 
grades  of  durum  wheat  flour,  mixed  with  dried-in  steeping  of  sweet  almond  oil. 
pulped  sultana  raisins.  The  raisins  give  ]n  fact,  bread  sheeting,  like  soup — and 
it  a  sweetish  taste  and  a  slightly  honeyed  charity — covereth  a  multitude  of  defects, 
fragrance.  It  is  largely  used  in  some  fn  flavor  it  is  not  unlike  the  highest 
sections  of  Europe,  being  served  at  the  grade  macaroni,  except  that  it  is  a  little 
same  time  as  the  strong  mocha  coffee,  sweeter,  and — a  sure  sign  that  it  is  made 


When  I  was  the  guest  of  Tolstoi  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  he  was  very  fond  of  this 
sweet  bread,  and  it  always  appeared  on 
the  table  at  the  morning  meal  in  the  big 
central  hall  at  Iaqnia-Poliana.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  mixing  viscous  substance  like 
sultana  raisin  pulp  with  the  flour  is  to 


of  the  pure  durum  wheat  flour— it  does 
not  become  pasty.  The  only  objection 
to  it  is  that  rats,  mice,  flies  and  every 
other  pest,  are  equally  fond  of  it,  so  it 
must  be  protected  as  zealously  as  you 
would  guard  your  choicest  viands.  In 
this  country  bread  sheeting  may  usually 


keep  the  bread  from  drying,  and  it  cer-  be  purchased  in  some  of  the  native  shops 
tainly  performs  this  office,  for  the  bread  jn  the  Syrian,  or  Turkish,  colonies.  It 
keeps  moist  for  months.  If  placed  in 
almond-oil-coated  paper-lined  cases,  it 
may  be  preserved  for  years,  provided  the 
cover  is  kept  always  on  the  box,  to  save 
the  bread  from  the  attacks  of  flies  and 
other  insects,  and  to  protect  it  against 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  This  bread 
is  made  in  various  widths,  averaging  the 
40-inch  yard,  and  runs  in  lengths  of  a 
couple  of  meters  up.  In  the  places 
where  camel  caravans  stop,  the  sheets 
are  sold  by  the  40-inch  yard,  the  vender 
measuring  it  at  extended  arm’s  length 
from  his  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the 
index  finger — an  average  meter’s  length. 

If  no  elastic  substance  like  raisin  pulp 
had  been  added  to  the  flour  in  the  mix¬ 
ing,  the  bread  on  drying  would  be  as 
brittle  as  a  cracker,  and  incapable  of 
transport  in  hides  without  falling  to 
pieces.  It  is,  thanks  to  the  fruit  syrup 
binder,  of  remarkable  elasticity,  and  can 
be  bent  back  and  forth  like  calfskin 
thousands  of  times  without  cracking.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  used  for  bookbinding, 
and,  if  kept  dry,  will  last  for  years. 

The  natives  make  almost  as  much  use 
of  it  as  the  American  Indian  does  of 
birch  bark.  The  iamaga  (camel  drivers) 
utilize  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  during 
their  trans- Asiatic  journeyings. 


A  Multi-usable  Staff  of  Life. — If 
an  awning  is  wanted  for  protection  from 
the  sun  during  day  halts,  a  roll  of  the  ouiT 
bread  sheeting  is  unwound  and  carried  potatoes^are  dug,  or  would  it  be  better  to 


is  well  worth  a  trial,  even  though  you 
may  have  no  ambition  to  test  its  virtues 
as  a  bed  covering,  tent  awning  or  mos¬ 
quito  bar. 

Brick  Tea. — The  farming  communities 
of  Siberia  and  Asia  know  of  no  other 
form  of  tea  than  the  compressed  brick 
tea.  It  is  hydraulic  pressed  to  an  almost 
granite-like  hardness,  and  not  only  serves 
for  making  the  universal  beverage,  but 
is  still  used  largely  as  a  money  of  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  the  purchase  of  a  cow  or  hog 
or  horse,  or  even  a  house,  is  done 
through  the  medium  of  so  many  slabs  of 
tea.  This  brick  tea  consists  solely  of 
tea.  No  cementing  agent  is  used,  which 
would  prejudice  the  flavor.  Adhesion  of 
the  mass  is  secured  by  the  enormous 
pressure  employed  in  compressing  (as 
with  our  compressed  cube  sugar,  which 
is  made  differently  to  the  cut-loaf  sugar). 
Tea  in  this  form  is  always  convenient 
and  cleanly  to  handle.  A  three-pound 
slab  snugly  fits  the  coat  pocket.  Just  try 
to  stow  three  pounds  of  loose  tea  in  your 
own  coat  pocket.  This  infusion  is  pre¬ 
pared  the  same  as  other  tea.  A  piece 
the  size  of  a  walnut  is  knocked  off  and 
dropped  into  boiling  water  for  a  minute. 
This  gives  one  pot  of  tea.  L.  lodian. 

Seeding  a  Lawn. 

In  seeding  a  new  lawn  which  has  early 
potatoes  planted  in  it,  would  you  advise 
sowing  the  seed  (lawn  grass)  as  soon  as 


over  a  pole  back  and  forth  a  couple  of 
times,  much  as  the  average  camping- 
outer  puts  up  his  convenient  dog  tent. 

It  will  also  resist  a  shower  fairly  well, 
if  given  a  coat  of  almond  oil  or  mutton 
tallow.  When  thus  protected  the  team¬ 
sters  will  travel  miles  through  the  rain 
with  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  bread  sheet¬ 
ing  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  yet 
keep  dry;  and  the  rather  humorous  spec¬ 
tacle  is  presented  of  the  iamaga  chewing 
up  their  waterproofs  by  tearing  off  sun¬ 
dry  pieces  here  and  there,  as  they  feel 
hungry.  For,  while  tearable — more  so 
if  damp — it  will  resist  tearing  as  well  as 
the  stoutest  packing  paper.  A  thin  sheet 
may  be  crushed  up  in  the  hand  like  a 
handkerchief  without  cracking,  or  even 
showing  a  crease. 

So,  too,  the  ingenious  Arab  uses  his 
bread  sheeting — which  looks  like  just  so 
much  chamois  leather — for  a  makeshift 
bed  blanket;  and  well  it  keeps  out  the 
cold  and  keeps  in  the  bodily  heat  during 
the  oft  too  cold  nights  of  the  central 
Asiatic  kalifats.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  having  “been  there”  in  a  double 
sense,  and  appreciated  vastly  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  precious  bodily  heat  un¬ 
der  an  airtight  coverlet  made  of  pure 
bread !  And,  when  feeling  perhaps  the 
pangs  of  hunger  disturbing  the  nocturnal 
repose — a  thing  that  occurs  to  all  of  us  at 
some  time  or  another,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  engaged  in  fatiguing  sur¬ 
vey  work — I  have  often  chewed  up  a 
piece  of  my  bread  “bedding,”  calmed 
the  craving  for  food,  and  again  lapsed 
into  peaceful  slumber  till  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  was  sending  its  rays  through  the 
translucent  bread  sheeting,  with  which  I 
had  covered  myself.  Some  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  engineers  on  trans-Asiatic  construc¬ 
tion  railroad  work  make  a  paste  by  boil¬ 
ing  some  pieces  of  the  bread,  then  stick 
together  at  the  edges  two  strips  of  the 
bread  sheeting,  each  a  meter  wide  by 
two  meters  long.  This  then  becomes 
their  sleeping  bag — and  mighty  comfort¬ 
able  it  is,  too,  in  the  cold  tents  of  the 
trans-Baikal,  where,  even  of  an  August 
morning,  the  bucket  of  water  inside  the 
tent  is  frequently  frozen  solid. 

Turkish  peasants  use  the  bread  sheet¬ 
ing  as  window-panes — not  universally, 


wait  until  Spring?  A.  D.  T. 

Cogan  House,  Pa. 

We  have  had  best  success  in  seeding  lawns 
in  late  August  or  September.  That  is  the 
natural  season  for  grass  seeding.  We  should 
dig  the  potatoes,  haul  off  the  vines  and  fit 
the  soil  as  well  as  possible  for  the  grass 
seed. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


Our  two-horse  ele¬ 
vator  digger  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do 
perfect 
work 
in  your 
field. 


If  you  are  not  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the 

O.  K.  Champion  Potato  Digger 

let  us  send  you  some  information  that  we 
know  will  interest  you.  We  are  also  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  complete  line  of  Weeders, 
Sprayers  and  Sorters  and  should  like  to 
send  vou  our  catalog  describing  our  O.  K. 
line  o‘f  potato  machinery  and  prices. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO.,  _ 

151  Chicago  Ave.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


If  Your  Crops  Fail,  They  are  Gone,  Never  to  Return 

Insure  against  crop  failure  by  feeding  the  crop  what  it  needs.  Half  the 
nitrogen  of  clover  and  manure  is  lost  because  it  is  not  balanced.  Wheat 
runs  to  straw  because  it  is  hungry  for  phosphate  and 

POTASH 

Everybody  sells  phosphate.  You  or  your  dealer  can  buy  Potash  from  us 
in  carloads  or  tons.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  it,  for  Potash  PAYS. 

Write  for  our  new  pamphlet  on  Filler-Free  Fall  Fertilizer,  telling  you  just  how 
to  supplement  your  old  brand  with  Potash  and  how  to  make  filler-free  fertilizers  at  home. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 


FBI  I.ANP  Iff 


Soil  that  is  used  year  after  year  loses  its  vital  properties 'and  as  a  result,  crops 
grow  poorer  or  even  worthless.  Remedy  this  condition  by  using  R-R  LAND  uimej. 
With  an  application  of  R-R  LAND  LIME  the  soil  gives  out  new  life  and  vitality, 
sour  oil  becomes  sweet  and  sandy  soil  so  changed  that  abundant  crops  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  are  obtained. 

Apply  some  R-R  LAND  LIME  this  fall.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in  stock. 

ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT  LIME  CO., 

BOSTON,  24  Milk  Street  ROCKLAND,  ME.  NEW  YORK,  Fifth  Ave.  Building 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet,  “Liming  the  Land.” 


A  Low  Price  Spreader  At  Last ! 


Practical,  always  ready  for  use, 
durable  ;  distributes  from  100  lbs. 
nitrate  to  4,000  lbs.  lime  and  com¬ 
post  to  acre.  Its  price  will  please, 
as  its  work  will  amaze.  Write  for 
descriptive  matter  and  special  in¬ 
troductory  price. 

KING  WEEDER  CO.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

TAKE  AGENCY  AND  GET 
FREE  SAMPLE. 


Agricultural  Lime 

Ground  Limestone  Our  Specialty 

High-grade  burned  lime,  ground 
fine,  if  you  prefer. 

Write  for  circulars  and  samples. 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY, 

DANBURY,  CONN. 


iROWN  FENCE 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
_  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
I  strong.  Cbickentight.  1 5  to35c  perrod.  Sample  free,  w  epay  fit.  - 

I  The  Brown  Fence& Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  | 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  1L  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  Sl  CO,  Binghamton. N.Y. 


CIDER 

MILLS 


CLARK’S 
FARMERS’ 

FAVORITE 

are  simple,  strong;,  durable, 
and  easy  to  clean;  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Produce  greatest 
results  with  the  least  effort 
from  same  amount  of  fruit 
than  any  others.  Send  today  for 
free  Booklet  with  prices,  etc. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


The  Use  of  Commercial 

Fertilizers. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  coming  in¬ 
to  more  general  use  every  day.  That 
they  are  difficult  to  sow  is  well  known 
to  all  users.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  vary  as  to  consistency.  Some  of 
the  fertilizers  are  bone  dry,  others  lumpy 
and  sticky.  Then,  too,  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  affected  by  atmospherical 
conditions,  which  make  them  hard  to 
sow.  The  Superior  Drill,  made  by  The 
American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  success¬ 
fully  handle  all  known  brands  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  no  matter  how  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sow.  The  Superior  is  guaranteed 
to  do  the  work  and  to  do  it  right.  There¬ 
fore  the  farmer  runs  no  risk  in  purchas¬ 
ing  a  Superior.  These  Drills  are  made 
in  a  wide  range  of  styles  and  sizes,  and 
in  addition  to  sowing  all  brands  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  as  well  as  granular 
lime,  will  sow  every  known  grain  and 
grass  seed,  from  the  tiniest  grass  to  large 
bush  lima  beans  without  cracking  the 
seed.  The  grain  and  fertilizer  feeds  are 
known  to  be  positive  force  feeds.  The 
mechanism  is  very  simple  and  easily 
understood.  The  Superior  is  strong  and 
will  stand  up  under  the  most  severe 
work.  Write  to  the  manufacturers  for 
a  copy  of  their  Superior  catalogue.  Then 
go  to  your  retail  implement  dealer,  and 
insist  on  seeing  che  Superior  Drill. — Adv. 


our  new  trade-mark  For  a  BIG  ROWEN  CROP 

USE  HUBBARD’S 
Bone  Base  Fertilizer  for 

Oats  and  Top  Dressing 

For  BIG  HAY  CROPS 

Seed  down  with 

HUBBARD’S  BONE  BASE 

Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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The  R  llt*a1  Vrfcflro-r  way’  and  they  are>  t0  that  extent,  wise.  A  good  bunch 

1  ^ C  VV  X  U1KCi  of  printer’s  ink  on  the  “dishonest  dealer’s”  name  is 

the  nodule  which  will  collect  this  wisdom  and  put  it 
where  it  does  the  most  good.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  average  dealer  gets  wise  very  rapidly  when  he 
feels  the  life  inside  that  nodule  working. 


THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 


PabUihed  weekly  by  the  Kara!  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  Sew  York. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

Ttr..  m  ,,OHN  J-  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

M.  F,  Billon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koylb,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
or  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line-7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  VV  e  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
hf.ve  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

If  we  had  a  dollar  for  each  time  E.  G.  Lewis  or  his 
friends  have  called  us  liars,  dishonest  rogues,  black¬ 
mailers  and  similar  pleasantries,  we  could  pay  all  of 
those  40  or  more  claims  with  interest  and  have  a  large 
sum  left.  If  words  could  kill  there  would  not  be  even 
a  memory  left  of  us.  But  it  depends  on  what  there  is 
back  of  the  words. 


Our  reports  thus  far  show  that  lime-sulphur  of 
proper  strength  is  proving  a  good  substitute  for  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  There  has  been  considerable  “Bor¬ 
deaux  injury”  this  year  in  some  localities,  and  this 
has  induced  many  fruit  growers  to  try  other  materials. 
In  some  cases  the  lime-sulphur  has  been  used  too 
strong — even  at  the  strength  recommended  for  dor¬ 
mant  trees.  Of  course  this  injured  the  foliage,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  a  weak  mixture  will  do  the  business 
without  harm. 

* 

Where  the  soil  is  as  dry  as  it  is  with  us  we  would 
not  sow  clover  and  turnips  in  the  corn.  The  seed 
cannot  sprout.  A  little  shower  would  start  it  and 
then  a  hot  wind  would  nip  the  life  out  of  the  little 
plant.  Better  keep  the  cover  crop  out  under  such 
circumstances.  But  do  not  understand  that  the  soil 
can  safely  stand  bare  through  the  Fall.  When  the 
rain  does  come  this  overheated  soil  will  form  nitrates, 
and  unless  there  is  some  living  crop  in  the  land  this 
plant  food  will  be  lost.  Rye  will  take  care  of  this  soil, 
and  we  shall  cover  all  the  corn  land  with  it.  Vetch 
seed  added  to  the  rye  is  good  practice  for  late  sowing. 
But  cover  the  land  even  if  you  can  use  nothing  but  rye. 

* 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  drainage  loans  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  drain  their  farms.  The  Province  of  Ontario  lends 
money  to  farmers  through  the  township  local  govern¬ 
ments.  The  town  council  must  pass  a  by-law  giving 
them  power  to  borrow  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  for  under¬ 
drainage.  They  then  issue  debenture  bonds — one 
farmer  being  permitted  to  borrow  from  $100  up  to 
$1,000.  This  money  is  repaid  on  the  installment  plan, 
and  is  collected  by  the  local  government  like  any  other 
tax.  Under  this  system  many  farmers  are  able  to 
drain  their  farms  on  easy  terms,  for  they  have  20 
years  in  which  to  pay  the  loan.  Nova  Scotia  is  now 
considering  such  a  law.  It  is  proving  a  great  help  to 
farmers,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  privilege 
should  be  granted  on  one  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  denied  on  the  other. 

* 

I  will  give  you  till  the  first  day  of  next  month  to 
make  this  matter  right,  and  if  I  do  not  receive  a  remit¬ 
tance  by  that  date  I  will  send  this  bill  that  you  sent  me  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  treatment.  They  make  nodules  grow  on 
the  roots  of  dishonest  dealers,  and  especially  those  they 
advertise. 

That  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  by  one  of  our  readers.  In  this  case  the  trouble 
was  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  was  settled.  The 
last  sentence  is  what  we  call  attention  to.  It  seems 
that  those  “Little  Alfalfa  Sermons”  are  reaching  home. 
The  “nodule”  on  the  root  is  the  home  or  house  of  the 
tiny  bacteria  which  help  the  plant  by  taking  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air.  You  may  feed  or  lime  the  clover  or 
Alfalfa  and  yet  the  nodules  would  not  be  found  unless 
the  bacteria  were  put  in  the  soil  and  started.  There 
is  something  analogous  to  this  in  the  nodules  which 
“grow  on  the  roots  of  dishonest  dealers.”  There 
again  we  have  bacteria,  which  take  wisdom  from  the 
outside  and  store  it  up  for  the  said  dealer.  For  wis¬ 
dom  is  concentrated  experience.  Nearly  every  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  cheated  or  bunkoed  in  some 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY  MADE  GOOD. 

“Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah, 

Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah, 

For  God  is  marching  on !” 

That  refrain  was  a  favorite  with  soldiers  during  the 
Civil  War.  They  sung  it  on  hard  marches  through 
the  storm,  in  camp  with  memories ’of  home,  or  when 
forming  in  line  of  battle.  It  expressed  the  hunger  of 
the  heart,  the  joy  of  victory,  the  stern  hope  which  came 
out  of  defeat,  as  no  other  war  song  could.  In  his 
younger  days  Mr.  Reed  Verguson  marched  and  fought 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  sang  this  old  chorus 
with  a  full  heart.  If  you  will  turn  back  to  page  729 
you  will  see  how  the  old  soldier  was  forced  to  go 
through  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  another  desperate 
battle.  It  is  no  wonder  that  when  this  last  fight  was 
won  the  old  war  song  was  first  to  enter  his  mind.  It 
came  to  him  like  a  renewal  of  youth.  Those  who  have 
followed  Mr.  Verguson’s  efforts  to  obtain  the  money 
held  up  by  E.  G.  Lewis  will  appreciate  the  following 
letter : 

I  went  to  Towanda  to  the  bank  and  made  a  draft  for 
the  interim  receipt,  $400  and  interest,  against  E.  G.  Lewis. 
When  leaving  the  bank  the  thought  came  to  me  to  go  to 
the  post  office  for  my  mail,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found 
a  letter  from  the  People’s  Loan  &  Trust  Company  enclos¬ 
ing  check  for  the  $415.1G.  Well,  I  shouted  “Glory ! 
long  live  The  Rural  New-Yorker  !”  I  shall  work  for  it 
until  the  last  roll  call  and  taps  are  sounded. 

Yours  fraternally, 

REED  VERGUSON. 


This  is  a  modern  miracle.  It  is  like  squeezing  blood 
out  of  a  rock,  or  making  figs  grow  upon  thistles,  to 
get  a  dollar  out  of  that  cash  trap!  You  know  the 
facts.  This  old  soldier  loaned  Lewis  $400  on  a  10 
months’  note— 18  months  ago.  It  was  trust  money, 
invested  through  the  tempting  offer  made  by  Lewis. 
When  the  note  expired  it  was  sent  on  for  payment. 
Through  the  characteristic  trick  of  the  Lewis  company 
it  was  not  paid,  but  changed  into  an  “interim  receipt.” 
It  seemed  like  easy  picking  to  hold  up  and  rob  a  poor 
old  soldier  without  influence  or  friends.  No  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to  his  pitiful  prayer  for  help.  The 
man  who  can  cover  square  yards  of  paper  with  mushy 
nonsense  and  silly  flattery  to  the  Woman’s  League 
members  was  willing  to  drive  this  old  soldier  to  the 
verge  of  suicide  because  he'  was  supposed  to  be  friend¬ 
less  and  alone!  We  do  not  believe  there  was  any 
thought  of  paying  Mr.  Verguson  until  the  hot  iron  of 
publicity  burned  through  their  thick  hide.  The  high¬ 
wayman  who  takes  your  money  at  the  point  of  a  pistol, 
or  the  thug  who  stabs  you  in  the  back,  is  a  gentleman 
beside  a  sleek  and  sanctimonious  “dreamer”  who  will 
batten  upon  women  and  treat  the  poor  and  helpless  as 
Mr.  Verguson  was  treated! 

We  thank  God  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  able  to  force 
the  payment  of  this  claim.  We  cannot  think  of  any 
.  truer  service  that  a  farm  paper  can  render  than  to 
lash  robbers  and  frauds  until  they  slink  up  like  whipped 
curs  and  restore  the  plunder  which  they  thought  they 
had  hidden  as  a  dog  hides  a  bone.  No  one  will  doubt 
that  Mr.  Verguson  might  have  gone  broken  in  heart 
and  spirit  to  his  grave,  with  his  claim  unsatisfied,  had 
we  not  been  able  to  publish  this  case  in  all  its  cruel 
details.  That  is  what  did  the  business.  It  was  too 
much  even  for  those  smug  publishers  who  are  boom¬ 
ing  and  excusing  Lewis.  It  even  brought  to  their 
senses  those  emotional  women  who  seem  to  regard 
Lewis  as  some  great  divine  character.  Those  educa¬ 
tors  and  school  managers  who  are  lending  name  and 
reputation  to  give  Lewis  a  cloak  of  respectability 
reached  their  limit  in  this  case.  With  the  damnable 
facts  held  right  in  their  faces  they  saw  that  the  old 
threadbare  story  of  “bank  assassination”  or  Govern¬ 
ment  persecution  would  not  hold  water.  It  was  a  clear 
case  of  hold-up — a  mean,  vulger  attempt  at  robbery  of 
a  helpless  old  soldier.  Lewis  himself  would  probably 
have  tried  to  face  it  through  and  then  squirm  out  of 
responsibility,  but  his  backers  and  friends,  less  insane 
with  “dreams”  and  visionary  schemes,  saw  that  he  was 
cornered  at  last,  and  they  forced  him  into  action. 
When  he  did  come  he  actually  had  the  face  to  address 
his  letter  to  “my  dear  Mr.  Verguson.” 

We  now  want  him  to  pay  the  other  claims— of  which 
we  have  40  or  more.  Some  of  these  cases  are  even 
worse  than  that  of  Mr.  Verguson.  Those  publishers 
who  are  backing  Lewis  (for  revenue)  know  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  on  the  wall.  All  in  good  time  they  will  be 
forced  to  stand  up  and  interpret  it.  Those  enthusi¬ 
astic  women  will  soon  see  that  their  idol  is  wingless 
and  made  of  very  common  clay.  In  the  meantime  all 
honest  people  will  join  with  Mr.  Verguson 
“Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah, 

For  God  is  marching  on !” 


August  13, 

“A  stand-patter”  is  a  man  who  thinks  everything 
his  political  boss  does  must  be  right.  He  wears  the 
party  label  through  thick  and  thin,  and  defends  or 
excuses  every  political  move  right  or  wrong.  He 
makes  us  think  of  a  young  tree  where  the  label  and 
the  wire  have  not  been  taken  off.  As  the  tree  grows 
the  wire  cuts  into  the  bark  and  finally  cuts  so  deep  that 
the  label  hangs  on  a  dead  stick.  The  party  label  cuts 
into  the  “standpatter’s”  mental  and  moral  growth  till 
he  goes  about  like  a  wooden  man — carrying  the  label 
of  a  party ! 

* 

Whiting,  the  nurseryman!  We  are  interested  in 
the  wanderings  of  this  gentleman,  and  therefore  appreci¬ 
ated  the  following  letter: 

In  last  week’s  paper  we  saw  an  article  about  Whiting, 
the  nurseryman.  Enclosed  find  order  which  we  gave  him 
the  day  before.  Is  this  the  same  man,  and  what  do  you 
know  about  him?  Do  you  think  the  order  any  good?  He 
has  done  a  great  business  in  this  town  the  past  week. 

West  Henrietta,  N.  Y.  D 

This  is  the  same,  identical  Whiting — the  smoothest 
nursery  agent  who  ever  took  the  road.  If  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  ever  erect  a  monument  to  the  tree  agent  they  will 
surely  take  Whiting  for  the  model.  The  order  has  the 
old  familiar  face,  with  trees  at  extravagant  prices. 
The  wonder  is  that  Whiting  can  go  30  miles  away 
from  Albion  and  do  a  “great  business.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  West  Rush,  also  in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y., 
is  more  encouraging : 

I  iicnd  t\  biting  called  this  afternoon  selling  nursery 
stock.  Thank  you  for  your  advice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  n. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  reader  of  The 
R-  N.-\.  can  be  induced  to  buy  trees  of  Whiting.  Fruit 
growers  in  Orleans  County  combined  to  refuse  paying 
for  his  trees  last  Winter.  I  hey  claimed  misrepresen¬ 
tation  through  the  extravagant  stories  told  by  Whiting, 
and  few  if  any  of  them  paid.  We  would  not  look  at 
his  trees  or  listen  to  his  oratory. 

* 

Blood  out  of  a  stone.”  It  may  seem  impossible, 
but  some  of  these  fertilizer  companies  are  trying  it. 
There  are  several  of  them  at  work  trying  to  sell 
ground  rock  of  very  ordinary  quality.  This  is  the 
season  for  using  fertilizers  for  grass  and  grain  seed¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  a  number  of  fakers  all  cocked  and 
primed  to  take  a  shot  at  the  farmer’s  pocketbook.  They 
have  a  very  plausible  argument,  and  that  is  a  request 
or  challenge  to  buy  one  or  two  tons  anyway  and  “test” 
the  stuff.  You  see,  if  they  can  get  several  hundred 
or  a  thousand  farmers  to  do  this  they  will  do  all  the 
business  they  need,  and  that  is  what  they  are  after. 
“Mineral  fertilizer,”  “natural  fertilizer,”  “lava,”  and 
half  a  dozen  others  will  be  offered  this  Fall.  They 
all  claim  some  remarkable  quality  which  the  analysis 
cannot  explain.  In  one  case  about  $10  a  ton  was  de¬ 
manded  for  a  “fertilizer  ’  which  contained  about  20 
cents’  worth  of  such  plant  food  as  the  station  chemists 
recognize  as  being  worth  buying.  The  other  $9.80 
represents  some  unexplained  virtue  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  carries  in  his  imagination.  The  only  safe 
way  to  buy  fertilizers  is  on  guaranteed  analysis  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  or  lime.  If  you 
buy  nitrogen  at  all  our  advice  is  to  buy  only  available 
forms,  and  cut  out  the  cheap  stuff  as  you  would  sand 
in  the  sugar. 

BREVITIES. 


l.i  i-.ry  dollar  spent  for  a  fake  means  one  more  dollar  for 
you  to  make. 

There  is  no  finer  or  harder  job  than  that  of  raising  a 
boy  or  girl  into  a  good  man  or  woman. 

It  will  not  help  that  Jerseyman  with  straw  selling  at 
$6  per  ton  to  learn  that  hay  sells  in  Alaska  at  $100,  and 
eggs  at  $2  per  dozen ! 

As  substitutes  for  tobacco  wo  hear  of  men  who  use 
diied  leaves  of  potato  and  tomato  in  their  pipes.  The 
Wonderberry  may  have  virtues  in  this  line. 

The  flyaway  commission  man  and  sundry  other  gents 
can  make  consumers’  dollars  resemble  30  cents.  And 

when  the  good  old  farmer  gets  his  fingers  on  the  price _ 

he  has  to  strain  his  eyesight  to  recognize  the  slice.  ; 

On  page  754  a  blacksmith  asked  if  he  could  find  a  place 
and  make  a  living  on  a  farm.  Several  people  are  after 
him  at  once.  Such  men  have  something  more  than  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  farmers.  A  good  trade  is  a  sure  card  of  admis¬ 
sion. 

The  latest  apparent  boom  for  Florida  is  the  claim  for 
Eucalyptus  trees.  It  is  said  that  a  substitute  for  ma¬ 
hogany  can  be  grown  there.  The  U.  S.  Government  is 
testing  trees  and  soils  in  Florida,  hut  it  is  too  early  to 
start  any  ‘'boom.’’  We  get  into  this  game  early  with 
warning. 

Many  a  farmer  in  a  season  like  this  one  regrets  that  he 
ever  plowed  under  a  “cover  crop.”  It  was  put  under  and 
not  packed  down.  It  dried  out  at  the  first  sign  of  drought 
and  no  moisture  has  been  able  to  rise  through  it.  Had  it 
been  packed  and  crushed  down  hard  it  would  have  held 
water.  As  it  is  it  gave  water  up. 

The  extent  of  the  present  drought  is  indicated  by  this 
little  report  from  C.  C.  Ilulsart  of  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J. :  “I  have  seen  droughts  by  the  score,  but  never  one 
that  would  exceed  what  we  are  going  through  now.  In 
my  young  apple  orchard  10  years  old,  on  a  gravelly 
s’ope  eight  or  ten  trees  are  dying.  I  saw  wild  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  along  a  bank  this  morning  practically  dead, 
privet  hedges  are  also  dying.” 


1910. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

After  10  years  devoted  to  gathering 
in  of  other  people’s  money,  E.  G.  Lewis, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  now  virtually  admits  the 
total  collapse  of  his  numerous  schemes, 
and  again  appeals  to  country  people  to 
furnish  the  cash  to  pay  his  mountain  of 
indebtedness.  During  these  10  years  he 
has  had  practically  a  new  scheme  for 
each  succeeding  year,  the  last  usually  in¬ 
volving  all  the  others,  and  bigger  than 
the  previous  one.  Little  less  than 
millions  was  involved  in  any  of  them. 
Country  people  were  induced  to  send 
him  money  for  stocks,  mortgage  certifi¬ 
cates,  notes,  bank  deposits,  interim  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  goodness  only  knows  what 
else.  They  were  induced  to  do  this  un¬ 
der  assurances  of  great  profits  and  big 
dividends.  Bonuses  of  worthless  stock, 
and  promised  participations  in  profits  of 
the  various  enterprises  was  a  frequent 
allurement  held  out  to  the  unwary.  As 
usual,  with  fake  promoters,  the  paper 
certificates  of  the  former  schemes  were 
transferable  to  the  new  venture,  and 
there  was  always  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
vest  some  new  cash  in  additional  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  new  bubble.  These  enter¬ 
prises  embrace  the  United  States  Fibre 
Stopper  Co.,  capitalized  at  a'  million,  on 
patents,  the  stock  of  which  he  sold  as 
high  as  $2  per  share  or  double  its  face. 
Then  comes  the  Lewis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  with  stock  of  $3,500,000 ;  the  Star- 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  with 
stock  of  $500,000.  Again  comes  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Heights  Realty  and  Development 
Company,  capitalized  for  $1,000,000,  and 
the  Development  and  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  with  $100,000  of  capital  stock,  and 
the  University  City  Art  Museum  Society, 
the  People’s  Savings  Trust  Company,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $400,000,  and 
$5,000,000  is  promised  for  its  ultimate 
capitalization.  Some  of  these  companies 
acquired  and  still  hold  real  estate  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  but  every 
foot  of  such  land  is  mortgaged  to  the 
limit,  some  of  it  plastered  three  deep, 
and  in  such  large  amounts  that  provision 
is  made  that  interest  must  be  paid 
monthly. 

A  single  instance  with  the  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Investment  Company  will  tend 
to  show  the  status  of  many  others.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Loomis,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  loaned 
$1,800  on  some  form  of  certificate  which 
Lewis  represented  to  be  “practically  a 
first  mortgage  bond’’  for  five  years,  with 
interest  and  profit-sharing  privileges. 
The  notes  matured,  but  were  not  paid. 
Finally  Lewis  asked  that  they  be  sent 
in,  and  gave  him  the  privilege  of  taking 
stock  in  the  Trust  Company,  or  cash. 
He  sent  them  and  asked  for  cash.  He 
got  in  return  an  “interim  receipt.”  This 
was  two  years  ago.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  get  his  money  since,  and  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  it  for  him, 
but  for  our  efforts  to  do  so,  Mr.  Lewis 
has  brought  suit  against  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Even 
the  interest  has  not  been  paid  on  these 
loans.  In  October  last  Lewis  wrote  Mr. 
Loomis  that  he  would  pay  the  claim  as 
soon  as  he  succeeded  in  placing  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  property.  The  mortgage 
was  placed  in  December  for  $141,810 ; 
and  yet  no  money  for  Mr.  Loomis. 
Later  he  promised  us  that  it  would  be 
paid  by  June  first,  but  it  has  not  come 
yet.  When  he  first  launched  his  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman’s  League  scheme  it  was  for 
.the  expressed  purpose  of  paying  his 
debts.  On  that  scheme  the  women  of 
the  country  have  on  his  own  statement 
sent  him  about  $3,000,000  in  addition  to 
the  millions  sent  on  the  previous 
schemes;  but  to  all  appearances  his  af¬ 
fairs  are  now  in  a  more  tangled  condi¬ 
tion  than  ever. 

So  desperate  is  the  situation  that  he 
now  admits  in  his  own  paper  of  July  27 
that  a  committee  has  been  trying  for 
months  to  evolve  a  new  plan  to  relieve 
the  situation.  In  this  he  admits  that  if 
the  real  estate  holdings  were  sold  now 
it  would  not  bring  more  than  one-half 
the  value  he  puts  on  it.  Of  course,  it 
is  worth  simply  what  it  will  sell  for,  and 
on  his  own  statement  that  is  half  his 
appraisal. 

From  this  bewildering  maze  of  debts — 
maturing  mortgages,  accumulating  in¬ 
terest,  past  due  notes,  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Lewis  now  proposes  to  es¬ 
cape  by  an  issue  of  “Builder’s  Fund 
debentures”  (notes  of  a  straw  individ¬ 
ual)  and  exchange  these  notes  for  the 
present  obligations,  and  more  cash.  Even 
the  chapter  women  are  to  be  asked  to 
accept  these  notes  in  lieu  of  promised 
benefits  for  cash  already  furnished.  Mr. 
Lewis  takes  a  full  page  of  his  paper  to 
explain  the  new  financial  tangle,  yet  it 
could  be  all  told  in  a  few  words  thus : 

“I  have  mortgages  and  interest  and 
notes,  and  other  obligations  coming  dud. 
Creditors  are  pressing  me  for  their 
money.  I  have  borrowed  the  limit  on 
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such  property  as  I  have.  Bankers  and 
money  loaners  will  loan  me  no  more. 
The  Woman’s  League  scheme  has  failed 
to  furnish  sufficient  cash  to  meet  my 
obligations.  Hence,  I  propose  to  create 
a  man  of  strazv.  I  will  dump  all  of  my 
debts  over  on  his  imaginary  shoulders; 
and  have  him ,  issue  all  the  10 -year  notes 
needed.  I  zvttl  hand  these  notes  over  to 
my  country  creditors  for  everything  that 
I  ozve  them.  That  will  keep  them  quiet 
for  10  years  anyway.  Then  I  zvill  issue 
enough  more  of  the  strazv-man  notes — 
there  is  no  limit  to  them — and  exchange 
them  zinth  other  country  people  for  zvhat 
further  cash  I  need.  These  creditors  ozve 
me  a  living  for  these  10  years,  and  if 
there  is  anything  left  then,  they  are  zvcl- 
come  to  it,  provided  I  cannot  think  up  a 
bigger  scheme  or  tzvo  to  fool  them  with 
in  the  meantime.’’ 

•  To  have  stated  it  in  that  way  would 
have  saved  a  lot  of  paper  and  ink  for 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  a  lot  of  confusion  for 
his  readers ;  but  it  would  not  have  served 
Mr.  Lewis’s  genius  for  complications 
and  literary  mazes  when  it  suits  him  to 
disguise  the  real  purpose  of  his  schemes. 
It  is  really  amazing  that  any  man  would 
seriously  make  such  a  proposition,  but 
Mr.  Lewis  has  found  getting  money  from 
country  people  so  easy  in  the  past  that 
he  looks  upon  any  visionary  scheme  to 
get  it  now  as  practical.  Even  if  he  had 
not  tried  his  tricks  on  The  R.  N.-Y. 
people,  and  earned  an  exposure,  we 
doubt  if  he  could  continue  to  borrow 
money  indefinitely.  There  is  a  limit  to 
credulity.  But  this  is  a  big  country,  and 
the  schemes  contemplated  the  collection 
of  money  in  small  sums  from  people 
widely  separated,  and  there  is  no  know¬ 
ing  how  long  it  could  be  continued  if 
some  one  had  not  shown  up  the  scheme. 

During  the  “many  months”  that  his 
committee  has '  been  laboring  to  find  a 
way  for  him  to  escape  his  debts  he  has 
been  holding  conventions,  and  paying  the 
expenses  of  delegates  to  them  out  of  the 
league  revenues,  and  making  frantic 
efforts  to  get  more  money — in  other 
words,  to  increase  the  burden  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  laboring  to  relieve.  He  has 
boasted  incessantly  of  the  confidence  im¬ 
posed  on  him  by  the  women  who  at¬ 
tended  his  convention.  He  apparently 
opened  his  heart  to  them  to  take  them 
into  his  full  confidence.  Now  it  seems 
he  had  a  mental  reservation.  He  was 
not  entirely  frank  with  them.  He  did 
not  reveal  everything  to  them.  They 
heard  nothing  of  financial  difficulties. 
He  did  not  give  them  that  confidence. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  committee  that  had  -been  struggling 
for  “many  months”  to  find  a  way  to  pay 
a  mountain  of  debts  by  creating  a  chain 
of  mountains  of  debts,  and  incidentally 
to  get  a  little  extra  cash  to  keep  new 
and  old  schemes  going.  After  all  his 
eloquence  about  the  equality  of  sexes 
and  the  emancipation  of  womanhood, 
when  it  came  to  a  practical  test  he  repu¬ 
diated  his  own  theories  and  denied  them 
the  information  due  them  as  co-workers. 
For  shame,  Mr.  Lewis !  Did  you  keep 
the  news  of  troublesome  finances  from 
these  women,  that  they  may  go  home  and 
without  suspicion  of  your  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  send  you  more  money  as  you 
have  since  been  so  frantically  urging 
them  to  do?  Or  do  you  just  believe  that 
women  have  no  right  to  know  of  the 
financial  straits  of  men  and  institutions 
to  whom  they  are  contributing  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  themselves  and  of  their  friends? 
Whatever  the  object  of  the  gentle  decep¬ 
tion,  it  has  turned  the  tide  of  woman’s 
confidences  from  Mr.  Lewis.  He  has 
furnished  the  evidence  of  his  own  in¬ 
gratitude  and  deception.  Heretofore  he 
has  managed  to  interest  many  good  and 
honest  women  in  his  extravagant 
schemes.  They  now  begin  to  resent  this 
insult  to  their  good  sense  and  to  their 
intelligence.  He  can  no  longer  depend 
on  them  for  the  millions  needed.  There 
is  not  an  imbecile  outside  of  our  insane 
asylums  who  would  loan  him  money  on 
his  latest  scheme. 

We  may  as  well  remind  Mr.  Lewis 
now  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  holds  about 
$20,000  of  claims  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  straw  debentures.  They  can 
be  settled  only  for  cash.  And  he  may 
thank  his  stars  that  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  has  not  been  instituted  on  some  of 
the  accounts  for  getting  money  under 
false  pretenses. 


CROP  NOTES 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  will  be 
light.  Not  much  fruit  of  any  kind  in  this 
vicinity  :  there  are  no  commercial  orchards 
here.  Just  now  a  very  severe  drought  is 
upon  us ;  corn  will  stand  it  only  a  short 
time,  though  with  rains  within  ton  days 
there  would  be  a  good  crop.  Wheat  is  mak¬ 
ing  from  20  to  30  bushels.  Oats  are  better 
than  usual.  First  cutting  of  Alfalfa  was 
splendid,  second  light  and  third  is  making 
no  promise  at  all.  Unless  it  rains  it  will 
not  pay  to  cut  it.  G.  H.  p. 

Hastings,  Neb. 

As  far  as  weather  goes  here  we  have 
nothing  to  complain  of :  had  two  or  three 
weeks  of  perfect  haying  weather,  with  no 


clouds  in  sight.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
dry  for  corn  and  oats,  and  a  tew  beans 
refused  to  sprout,  but  on  the  whole  no  harm 
was  done.  The  wheat  crop  has  improved 
wonderfully  since  Spring,  when  it  looked 
pretty  thin.  Some  fine  pieces  of  wheat  are 
in  this  section,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  harvested.  We  had  some  heavy  rains 
last  week,  and  it  was  thought  the  cut  wheat 
would  sprout,  but  I  believe  little,  if  any, 
has.  Of  course  1  do  not  know  how  it  will 
thrash  out.  but  it  seems  good  and  fairly 
heavy.  Oats  are  rather  short  from  lack  of 
rain  before  heading,  but  I  think  the  crop 
will  be  up  to  the  average.  The  harvesting 
of  this  crop  has  already  begun.  Peas  were 
a  success,  and  hay,  although  short  in  the 
early  Spring,  seems  fairly  good.  There  is 
some  still  standing,  but  the  busiest  farmers 
have  theirs  all  secured.  Beans  look  fair, 
have  seen  some  fine  pieces.  The  rain  just 
after  haying  prevented  some  from  cultivat¬ 
ing,  and  that  has  been  a  drawback.  They 
are  now  in  bloom.  Potatoes  do  not  seem 
extra  good,  although  personally  I  have  two 
acres  of  as  nice  potatoes  as  I  ever  looked 
at.  The  bugs  have  not  been  bad  with  me, 
although  in  some  sections  they  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  crop.  Last  year  I  had  a  good 
many  potatoes  weighing  over  a  pound 
apiece:  this  year  I  expect  larger  ones.  I 
use  clover  sod  and  plenty  of  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer.  cultivate  and  spray  every  week  ; 
spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  blight  and 
add  arsenate  of  lead  for  bugs.  Corn  is  not 
a  crop  in  this  section,  although  there  are 
some  good  pieces.  Apples  begin  to  show  up, 
but  the  crop  is  said  to  be  small.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  it  was  as  heavy  as 
usual  in  this  section  :  Orleans  County  is 
the  apple  belt.  Stock  is  doing  well  as  yet, 
the  rains  having  helped  the  pasture,  but 
this  section  is  not  much  for  stock  raising. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  29.  J.  s.  p. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  steamer  Machinaw, 
with  .$200,000  in  gold  bullion  picked  at 
Kotzebue  Sound  ports,  has  arrived  from 
Nome.  Officers  of  the  Mackinaw  report  the 
worst  ice  conditions  in  Bering  Strait  that 
have  been  encountered  in  17  years.  Capt. 
Frank  Mills  said  it  took  12  days  to  make 
the  passage  from  Nome  to  Kotzebue  Sound, 
when  ordinarily  it  can  be  made  in  30  hours. 
The  Mackinaw  was  surrounded  by  ice  from 
July  2  to  July  13  and  made  slow  progress 
forcing  its  way  through  drifts  and  llaws^ 
in  the  field.  In  some  places  the  ice  was 
piled  80  feet  high.  At  the  entrance  to 
Kotzebue  Sound  the  ship’s  way  was  blocked 
by  a  solid  wall  of  ice  and  much  time  was 
lost  in  waiting  for  a  passage  to  open.  Lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  was  experienced  on  the  south¬ 
bound  trip.  Capt.  Mills  said  that  the  cold 
wind  blowing  inland  from  the  ice  fields 
had  caused  a  backward  season  and  the 
country  about  Kotzebue  Sound  presents  a 
midwinter  appearance. 

Aaron  Busclibaum  and  Arthur  Block, 
New  York's  butchers,  testifying  before  the 
Federal  Grand  .lury,  investigating  Chicago 
packing  concerns,  said  July  27,  Chicago 
packers  had  cut  prices  and  undersold  the 
New  Y'ork  Butchers’  Dressed  Beef  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  loss  of  .$2,000,000  in  order  to 
obtain  control  of  the  New  Y'ork  concern. 
The  men  testified  the  New  Y'ork  concern  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  money  when  prices  were  cut  in 
Chicago  and  stock  in  the  association  de¬ 
creased  in  value,  until  the  officers  learned 
the  National  Packing  Company  had  obtained 
full  control  of  their  stock.  The  Grand  Jury 
heard  how  5,000  New  Y'ork  retail  butchers 
tired  of  paying  the  prices  demanded  by  the 
Chicago  packers’  companies,  organized  an 
association  among  themselves.  It  was  in 
1904  when  the  retail  butchers  founded  this 
co-operative  association.  Big  slaughter 
houses,  where  the  butchers  did  their  own 
killing,  were  acquired,  and  for  a  time  every¬ 
thing  went  well.  Then,  according  to  the 
witness,  the  Chicago  packers  began  to  take 
notice  of  them.  Frederick  Joseph,  who  had 
been  the  head  of  the  Schwarzschild  &  Sulz¬ 
berger  Co.,  an  independent  concern,  became 
president  of  the  association,  his  sou,  Moses 
II.  Joseph,  was  made  secretary,  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  said  the  Chicago  packers  then  began  to 
cut  prices.  The  association,  being  under¬ 
sold,  began  to  lose  money.  The  value  of  its 
stock  decreased.  Joseph  bought  large 
amounts  and  the  retail  butchers  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  National  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  had  secured  control  of  their  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Lower  prices  of  meats  will  be  brought 
about  if  the  plans  of  the  United  Butchers 
of  America  are  put  into  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  The  retailers  declare  that  the  pack¬ 
ers  are  to  blame  for  the  high  prices  of 
meat,  and  now  plan  to  prove  it  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  that  individual  entirely.  John  H.  Scho¬ 
field,  secretary  of  the  Butchers’  National 
Organization,  says  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  at  the  convention  at  Chicago  on 
August  15  to  19  to  organize  and  establish 
independent  co-operative  abattoirs,  render¬ 
ing  plants,  and  tanneries ;  and  he  expects 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  trying  the 
experiment  in  Chicago.  “The  question  has 
been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and 
we  now  feel  certain  that  the  project  will  go 
through.”  he  said.  “This  move  will  enable 
the  retail  butcher  to  operate  independently. 
We  propose  to  kill  all  our  cattle  and  to 
market  the  by-products.  With  the  great 
profit  that  would  accrue  from  the  by-pro¬ 
ducts,  wo  would  be  able  to  retail  meat  to 
the  consumer  at  least  50  per  cent,  more 
cheaply,  and  still  make  a  profit.” 

Because  there  are  not  enough  drunkard’s 
wives  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  to  keep  going 
the  home  founded  for  them  by  Carrie  Na¬ 
tion,  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the  giver,  it 
was  announced  July  28  bv  Peter  Goebel, 
president  of  the  Associated  Charities.  Mrs. 
Nation  has  asked  that  the  property  be  re¬ 
stored  to  her.  as  she  desires  to  sell  it  and 
devote  the  proceeds  to  a  school  for  neg¬ 
lected  children  in  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

John  G.  Carlisle,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv,  died  at  New  York  July  31.  John 
G.  Carlisle  rose  from  humble  beginnings. 
He  was  born  in  Campbell,  now  Kenton 
Countv.  Kentucky,  on  September  o,  1835. 
His  father,  Lilbon  H.  Carlisle,  was  a  small 
farmer,  who  inherited  the  old  Carlisle  farm, 
a  few  miles  from  Covington.  Ky.  The  ram- 
ilv  originally  came  from  Virginia.  John 
Griffin  was  the  eldest  child  in  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  After  receiving  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  he  taught  school  at  Covington,  mean¬ 
while  studying  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  his  native  State  in  1858.  He 
entered  public  life  almost  at  once,  but  for 
the  first  20  years  his  activities  lay  entirely 
within  the  ’borders  of  his  native  State, 
where  he  became  greatly  respected  for  his 


ability.  From  his  first  appearance  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  1870  Mr.  Carlisle  became  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  questions  of  finance. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  seven  times.  In  December,  1883, 
when  the  House  organized,  he  was  elected 
Speaker.  To  this  place  he  was  re-elected 
in  1885  and  in  1887.  While  serving  as 
Speaker.  Mr.  Carlisle  became  noted  for  his 
fair  and  even  rulings.  But  long  before  he 
attained  the  speakership,  Carlisle  had  been 
the  leader  of  his  party  in  Congress  and  it 
had  been  urged  that  he  was  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  leader  the  Democrats  have 
had  in  the  House  since  the  war. 

The  strike  situation  in  the  Westmoreland- 
Indiana,  Pa.,  coal  field  has  grown  more 
acute.  The  home  of  Andy  Koski,  a  non¬ 
union  man,  near  Latrobe,  was  blown  up 
August  1  with  dynamite.  Koski  and  his 
family  were  thrown  from  their  beds  and  in¬ 
jured.  Beer  kegs  loaded  with  nitroglycerine 
have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  automobiles 
used  by  the  State  constabulary.  The  troop¬ 
ers  August  1  going  from  Greensburg  to  Ex¬ 
port  found  a  beer  keg  in  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  road.  It  was  rolled  off  to  one  side. 
The  autonfobile  party  returning  an  hour 
later  found  the  same  keg  again  in  place. 
This  excited  suspicion  and  the  keg  was 
brought  to  Greensburg,  where  it  was  found 
to  contain  enough  nitroglycerine  to  blow 
up  that  end  of  the  county.  Twenty  miners 
were  arrested  for  carrying  concealed  wea¬ 
pons. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
among  cattle  in  Yorkshire,  England,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  from  that  country  into 
the  United  States  has  been  prohibited  until 
the  extent  of  the  disease  can  be  determined. 

Growers  and  dealers  in  the  northern 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  onion  district,  who 
have  been  anticipating  for  1910  the  biggest 
and  best  crop  of  onions  ever  grown  in  that 
section,  are  disheartened  over  the  sudden 
anpearance  of  a  disastrous  blight.  The 
onions  of  early  sown  fields  must  be  pulled 
a  full  month  before  reaching  maturity  and 
many  late  fields  will  be  abandoned  alto¬ 
gether.  Three  hundred  thousand  bushels 
were  expected.  Now  there  will  probably  be 
but  150,000,  making  an  estimated  loss  of 
from  .$50,000  to  .$75,000. 

The  Government  has  decided  that  pend¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  higher  court  in  the 
bleached  flour  cases  millers  must  stop  bleach¬ 
ing  or  stand  criminal  prosecution  for  each 
shipment  of  bleached  flour  made  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  At  a  conference  between 
Assistant  Attorney-General  Fowler  and  So¬ 
licitor  McCabe  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  latter  representing  Secretary 
Wilson,  it  was  decided  that  the  inspectors 
of  the  bureau  of  chemistry  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  obtain  samples  of  bleached  flour 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by  millers 
and  jobbers  since  the  date  of  the  decision 
in  the  Kansas  City  case,  with  a  view  to 
criminal  prosecution  of  those  responsible 
for  the  shipments.  •  The  Kansas  City  case 
was  a  seizure  of  certain  flour  which  the 
Government  claimed  was  manufactured  and 
misbranded  because  it  had  been  bleached 
with  nitrogen  peroxide.  After  five  weeks 
trial  the  verdict  sustained  the  contention 
of  the  Government  and  the  bleachers  have 
appealed  the  case  to  the  Circuit  of  Ap¬ 
peals. 

Several  hundred  fruit  growers  and  farm¬ 
ers  assembled  July  27  at  “The  Ranch,”  on 
the  1000-acre  plantation  of  Horace  Rob¬ 
erts,  about  three  miles  from  Moorestown. 
where  was  held  the  midsummer  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society. 
There  was  an  informal  discussion  on  the 
raising  of  small  fruits.  It  was  the  general 
consensus  of  the  growers  present  that  for 
early  peaches  the  Carman  proved  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory.  Barton  Brothers, 
the  Burlington  County  “peach  kings."  who 
are  reported  to  have  cleared  .$20,000  on 
this  crop  alone  last  year,  were  prominent 
among  the  horticulturists.  An  exhibit  was 
made  of  the  Pan-American  strawberry, 
which  was  asserted  will  bear  fruit  from 
June  until  September.  Benjamin  Lippiu- 
cott,  a  cherry  grower  of  Cinnaminson, 
said  cherries  were  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  ,T.  Lawrence  Lippincott,  of 
Riverton,  thought  that  he  had  added  .$5,- 
000  to  the  market  value  of  his  cherry  crop 
by  the  liberal  use  of  a  spray  three  times 
during  the  season.  John  S.  Collins,  who 
has  550  acres  of  apples  and  pears,  near 
Merchantville,  was  well  satisfied  with  his 
crop  outlook.  Arthur  J.  Collins,  of  Moores¬ 
town,  admitted  that  he  had  this  season 
cleared  about  $1,000  an  acre  on  goose¬ 
berries.  Albert  Repp  and  ex-Senator  C. 
Fleming  Stanger,  of  Glassboro,  were  much 
pleased  with  the  outlook  for  peaches,  and 
Professor  Blake,  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  gave  a  scientific  talk 
on  the  value  of  the  self-boiled  lime  and 
sulphur  mixtures  in  destroying  all  fungi 
diseases.  Raising  three  crops  on  one  piece 
of  ground  has  been  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  by  Horace  Roberts,  who  gathers 
strawberries,  peas  and  tomatoes  from  the 
same  acres.  Among  those  present  were 
Franklin  Dye,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  ;  George  W.  F.  Gaunt,  State 
Senator  from  Gloucester  County,  and  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange ;  Har¬ 
vey  S.  Lippincott,  manager  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Agricultural  Experiment  Farm  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  John  B.  Smith. 
State  Entomologist ;  President  Bancroft,  of 
the  Peninsular  Horticultural  Society.  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland ;  Howard  G.  Taylor, 
Riverton :  George  E.  De  Camp.  Roseland  ; 
Dr.  J.  B.  Ward.  Newark.  After  dinner, 
which  was  served  on  the  green  under  the 
trees,  the  entire  party  visited  the  peach 
orchards  of  Barton  Brothers  and  of  Hor¬ 
ace  Roberts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pure  Butter  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  adopted  resolutions  at  the 
Philadelphia  Produce  Exchange  July  27,  in 
which  they  declared  that  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  State  oleomargarine  laws  for 
further  protection  against  substitution. 
They  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Grange  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy 
Union.  James  Foust,  State  Dairy  and 
‘Food  Commissioner,  was  present  at  the 
meeting  and  pledged  his  support  to  the 
resolution. 

The  New  Y'ork  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
cently  accepted  with  thanks  the  offer  of 
Frederick  Looser  &  Co.  to  give  a  young  tree 
to  every  pupil  in  the  Brooklyn  public 
schools.  ’  There  are  about  250.000  pupils  on 
register  in  the  schools  of  that  borough. 
The  trees  are  to  be  of  the  hardy  Catalpa 
kind,  which  are  especially  valuable  for  their 
rapid  growth  and  shade  giving  branches. 
They  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  time 
to  be  planted  next  Arbor  day,  which  comes 
on  May  5.  They  will  be  one  year  old  and 
12  to  i5  inches  high. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  PERSIAN  STORY. 

Once  in  Persia  reigned  a  King, 

Who  upon  his  signet  ring 
’Graved  a  maxim  true  and  wise, 

Which,  if  held  before  the  eyes, 

Gave  him  counsel  at  a  glance, 

Fft  for  every  change  and  chance. 

Solemn  words,  and  these  are  they : 

“Even  this  shall  pass  away.” 

Trains  of  camels  through  the  sand 
Brought  him  gems  from  Samarcand  ; 

Elects  of  galleys  through  the  seas 
Brought  him  pearls  to  match  with  these. 
But  he  -counted  not  his  gain 
Treasures  of  the  mine  or  main  ; 

“What  is  wealth?”  the  King  would  say; 
“Even  this  shall  ’pass  away.” 

In  the  revels  of  h4s  court 
At  the  zenith  of  the  sport, 

When  the  palms  of  all  his  guests 
Burned  with  clapping  a,t  his  jests, 

He,  amid  his  figs  and  wine, 

Cried :  “Oh,  loving  friends  lof  mine, 

Pleasure  comes,  hut  not  to  stay  ; 

Even  this  sb/Ul  pass  away.” 

Fighting  on  a  furious  field, 

Once  a  javelin  pierced  his  shield. 

Soldiers  with  a  loud  lament 
Bore  him  bleeding  to  his  tent ; 

Groaning  from  his  tortured  sidc,_ 

“Pain  4s  hard  to  bear,”  he  cried, 

“But  with  patience,  day  by  day — 

Even  this  shall  pass  away.” 

Towering  in  the  public  square, 

Twenty  cubits  in  the  air, 

Rose  his  statue  carved  in  stone, 

Then  the  King,  disguised,  unknown, 

Stood  before  his  sculptured  name, 

Musing  meekly:  “What  is  fame? 

Fame  is  but  <i  slow  decay — 

Even  this  shall  pass  away.” 


THE  RURAL, 

for  sitting,  and  just  the  right  height  to 
use  her  arms  comfortably.  On  this  she 
ironed  table  napkins,  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  small  pieces,  thus  lessening  the 
time  she  need  stand.  We  think  that,  as 
a  real  help  in  ironing,  a  mangle  for  the 


NEW-YORKER 

Preparing  Feathers  for  Pillows. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  how  to  prepare 
chicken  feathers  for  stuffing  pillows? 

W-e  would  like  information  regarding 
this  from  experienced  housekeepers. 
What  cleansing  process  is  used,  and  are 


flat  pieces  would  be  a  great  boon;  it  the  feathers  “cured”  in  "any  special  way 
seems  more  often  used  in  English  than  before  stuffing  the  pillows  ?  ■ 

American  households,  though  we  believe 
the  smaller  sized  machines  for  family 
use  are  procurable  here.  A  mangle  run 
by  electric  power  would  be  delightful,  if 
it  would  only  come  within  reach  of  a 
modest  pocketbook. 


“If  you  don’t  gush  over  people,  you 
don’t  have  to  ungush  afterwards,”  says 
the  household  philosopher,  and  there  is 
much  wisdom  in  the  statement.  How 
easy  it  is  to  form  an  enthusiastic  and 
unguarded  friendship  with  a  new  ac¬ 
quaintance,  to  find  later  that  old  friends 
are  best,  and  that  indiscreet  confidences 
and  lack  of  reserve  have  placed  one  in 
an  embarrassing  position  toward  others. 
Kindliness  and  geniality  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  complete  unreserve;  one 
may  be  agreeable  to  casual  acquaintances 
without  discussing  family  foibles  or 
neighborhood  failings,  and  if  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  prove  in  time  to  be  a  friend 
indeed,  we  shall  be  none  the  less  es¬ 
teemed  if  our  mutual  esteem  has  been  a 
gradual  growth.  Young  people  often 
pride  themselves  on  the  absolute  unre¬ 
serve  of  their  friendships;  in  after  years 
they  are  likely  to  realize  the  wisdom  of 


Summer  Drinks. 

Havana  Amande. — This  is  a  Cuban 
drink.  Peel  three  dozen  sweet  almonds, 
pound  them  w-ell  to  a  pulp  and  boil  them 
with  two  quarts  of  milk,  adding  a  stick 
of  vanilla.  Sweeten  with  a  large  cup  of 
sugar,  or  according  to  taste.  Let  cool ; 
strain  through  a  fine  sieve  and  place  on 
ice.  Cubans  serve  it  in  tumblers  like 
lemonade. 

Syracuse  Egg-nog. — Beat  yolks  of  four 
eggs  with  half  pint  sugar  until  thick; 
then  pour  over  two  quarts  of  strong  lem¬ 
onade,  to  which  add  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon.  Pour  into  a  crystal  pitcher ;  heap 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  on 
top  and  dust  with  nutmeg.  Place  table¬ 
spoonful  of  shaved  ice  in  each  glass  when 
serving. 

Temperance  Mint  Julep. — Arrange 
sprigs  of  mint  in  tall  glasses,  fill  them 
two-thirds  full  of  cracked  ice,  over  which 
pour  a  liquid  made  by  adding  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  to  a  pint  of  un  fermented  grape 
juice  and  adding  a  cup  of  sugar  (or 
less). 

Tea  Punch. — One  pint  of  black  tea, 


reticence,  and  to  learn  that  there  is  rea-  made  as  for  the  table ;  one  pint  of  sugar, 


son  for  the  wise  provision  that  gave  us 
two  ears,  but  only  one  tongue. 

* 

When  the  motor-car  was  nearly  ready 
to  start  on  again,  says  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  one  of  the  party,  who  had  been 
stalled  for  an  hour  at  the  Gorham  farm, 
fell  into  conversation  with  Ezra  Gorham, 
who  had  been  standing  with  gaze  riveted 
on  the  machine. 

“Ever  hear  of  Sherlock  Holmes?” 
asked  the  traveller. 

“Yes,  I  have,”  said  Ezra.  “We’ve  a 
makes  a  pleasant  change.  Aftci  putting  public  library  down  to  the  village,  and  two  pounds  of  sugar  in  three  quarts  of 

on  the  dressing,  toss  potatoes,  codfish  m’wife  takes  out  a  book  a  week.  I  water  half  an  hour, 

and  a  little  chopped  onion  together,  ar-  guess  we  keep  up  with  the  day  as  well 

range  in  the  dish,  and  garnish  with  pars-  as  most.” 

“Well,  now,  I’m  a  bit  of  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  myself,”  said  the  traveller,  “and 
I’ve  been  looking  round  here  a  little. 

Although  your  farm  is  in  such  a  remote 
spot,  and  without  certain  modern  im¬ 
provements,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  butter  and  one  that  you  are  a  man  with  ambitions,  and 

of  flour  and  a  cupful  of  milk  or  cream.  that  an  occasional  trip  to  the  distant  city 


Struck  with  palsy,  sere  and  old, 

Waiting  rat  the  gates  of  gold, 

Said  he,  with  his  dying  breath, 

“Life  is  done,  but  what  is  death  ?” 

Then,  in  answer  to  the  King, 

Fell  a  sunbeam  on  his  ring, 

Showing  by  a  heavenly  ray— 

“Even  this  shall  pass  away.” 

— Theodore  Tilton. 

* 

Boiled  salt  codfish,  flaked  into  small 
pieces,  may  be  added  to  potato  salad, 
made  according  to  one’s  preferred  recipe, 
and  the  result  is  a  codfish  salad  which 


six  lemons,  one  tablespoonful  of  gelatine, 
six  cloves,  one  quart  of  water  and  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  fresh  mint.  Make  the  sugar  into 
a  syrup  by  boiling  with  half  a  cup  of 
water.  When  cool,  add  the  gelatine  (dis¬ 
solved  in  boiling  water),  the  juice  of 
the  lemons,  the  tea  and  the  cloves.  Let 
it  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  add 
water  and  ice.  Place  the  mint,  carefully 
washed  and  tied,  to  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  punchbowl. 

Silver  Top. — Take  the  juice  of  six 
lemons  and  the  grated  rind  of  three.  Boil 


ley,  small  lettuce  leaves,  sliced  beets,  or 

any  other  material  at  hand. 

* 

Eggs  a  la  Martin,  as  given  by  Harper’s 
Bazar,  will  make  a  nourishing  dish  when 
no  meat  is  desired.  Make  a  cream  sauce 


Add  to  this  four  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese,  stir  it  in  thoroughly,  and  then 
pour  into  a  hot  baking  dish.  Into  this 
drop  very  carefully  four  eggs,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven.  When  the  eggs  are  set, 
serve  it  at  once,  garnishing  with  parsley. 

* 

Here  is  a  bit  of  wisdom  from  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  quoted  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke  in  the 
Delineator.  It  is  really  an  epitome  of 
domestic  science  either  in  the  Orient  or 
in  our  own  country :  “The  mistress  of  a 
house  should  always  and  above  all  things 
pour  her  mind  and  hang  her  heart  on 
the  matter  of  food.  The  dwelling  she 
can  order  the  carpenters  and  architects 
to  build.  Moreover,  the  building  of  a 
house  or  change  of  dwelling  does  not 
occur  many  times.  As  for  the  dresses, 
she  is  not  called  upon  to  make  them 
every  day.  Not  so  with  the  preparation 
of  the  food  and  drink.  In  every  house, 
everywhere,  and  at  least  three  times 
every  day,  meals  are  served.  The  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  house  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  cook  herself;  she  may  have  many 
servants.  She  should  know  how  to  cook 
that  she  may  teach  and  direct  her 
servants.” 

* 

A  flat  pad  of  excelsior,  three  inches 


is  included  in  your  scheme  of  life.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  made  one  such 
trip  only  three  years  ago.” 

“Might  I  ask  how  you  deducted  that?” 
inquired  Ezra  Gorham,  in  his  driest  tone. 

“That  little  outside  thermometer  which 
I  see  screwed  on  the  window-frame  of 
a  chamber  window,”  said  the  traveller. 
“No  country  store  that  I’ve  ever  found 
carries  these  things,  and  I  recognize  the 
model  as  one  new  about  three  years  ago, 
and  since  superseded  by  others.  My 
wife  bought  one.  It’s  very  simple,  my 
method,”  he  added,  with  an  affable  smile, 
puzzled  at  Ezra  Gorham’s  reddening 
face. 

He  was  not  left  to  puzzle  long,  for 
Mrs.  Gorham  shot  out  of  -the  kitchen 
door  behind  him,  and  spoke  firmly. 

“That  thermometer  was  left  here  by  a 
young  man,  the  only  boarder  we  ever 
took,  and  he  went  off,  leaving  a  worth¬ 
less  check  with  Ezry  for  payment,”  she 
said.  “He  hadn’t  a  penny  in  the  bank; 


Beat  the  whites  erf 
two  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  to  the  syrup 
while  boiling,  and  let  cool.  Add  the 
lemon.  Let  stand  over  night  and  strain. 
Fill  glasses  half  full  of  shaved  ice,  and 
add  the  syrup  and  a  few  ripe  strawber¬ 
ries  or  cherries. 

Orange  Tea. — Have  the  following 
orangeade  prepared  early  in  the  morning : 
Pour  one  quart  of  cold  water  in  a  small 
saucepan;  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
and  three  oranges,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  the  rind  of  a  lemon 
and  orange.  Let  it  come  to  the  boiling 
point.  Strain  it  into  a  pitcher.  Mix  with 
strong  tea,  let  it  cool,  and  serve  very 
cold  in  a  punchbowl  with  a  few  small 
pieces  of  orange  and  pineapple. 

Lime  Squash. — Put  a  tablespoon  of 
simple  syrup  (one  pound  of  sugar  boiled 
10  minutes  with  one  pint  of  water)  in  a 
glass.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  two  limes, 
and  add  a  tiny  pinch  of  baking  soda  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  shaved  ice.  Fill 
with  water,  stir  and  drink  while  effer¬ 
vescing.  This  can  be  varied  infinitely. 
Crushed  strawberries  or  cherries  may  be 
added  or  a  few  sprigs  of  fresh  borage, 
which  has  the  flavor  of  celery. 


August  I'd, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Do  you 


know  the  Victor? 
Do  you  realize  you 
are  missing  a  lot  of 
pleasure  every  day 
you  are  without 
one  in  your  home! 

Hear  the  Victor  today  at  the 
nearest  Victor  dealer’s.  If  you 
don’t  know  who  he  is  write  us  and 
we’ll  tell  you.  Write  us  anyway 
for  complete  catalogues  of  the 
Victor — $10  to  $250 — and  Victor 
Records.  Easy  terms  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  your  dealer  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Cooper  St*.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

llcnmcr  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributes* 


To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


Victor 


Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  'and  exhibit  sample 
ign  bicycle.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

Finest  Guarantee  '  - -  ^  _ 

1911  Models  . 
with  Coaster-Urakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 


Inest  Guaranteed ^  fQ  to  $27 

nd  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1909  &  1910  Models  fV) 

all  of  best  makes  »  *°  v* 

lOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheoia 

A ll  makes  and  mode/s,  G 

good  as  new .  WO 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval  -without  n 

cent  deposit*  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL. 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  row. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  o  80  Chicago 


The  Business  Farmer 

Uses  a  Typewriter 


He  needs  a  writing  machine  that  is  sim¬ 
plest  in  construction  and  operation  and 
that  will  keep  in  order.  The 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 

is  made  to  do  every  kind  of  work  with¬ 
out  attachments.  And  it  is  ball-bearing 
throughout,  just  as  a  watch  is  jewelled. 
Write  for  the  Book. 

L.  C.  SMITH  A-  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


The  love  of  dirt  is  among  the  earliest 
of  passions,  as  it  is  the  latest.  Mud 
pies  gratify  one  of  our  first  and  best  in¬ 
stincts.  So  long  as  we  are  dirty,  we  are 
pure.  Fondness  for  the  ground  comes 
but  Ezry’d  been  took  in  by  his  smirking  back  to  a  n*an  after  he  has  run  the 
ways ;  and  he  keeps  that  thermometer  to  round  of  pleasure  and  business,  eaten 
remind  him  of  his  foolishness — and  mine  dirt  and  sown  wild  oats,  drifted  about 

— Ezry  does,  but  ’tisn’t  any  more  reliable  the  world,  and  taken  the  wind  of  all  its 

than  the  one  that  left  it.  And  I  guess  moods.  The  love  of  digging  in  the 

if  we’d  ever  been  off  this  farm  in  our  ground  (or  for  looking  on  while  he  pays 

thick,  and  large  enough  to  stand  on  lives  we  wouldn’t  have  been  gulled  so  an°ther  to  dig)  is  as  sure  to  come  back 


comfortably,  is  a  help  to  tired  feet  when  easy.  It  makes  Ezry  mad’s  hops  every 
ironing,  or  indeed  when  doing  any  kind  time  he  thinks  of  it,  so  I  guess,  simple 
of  standing  work.  We  knew  one  rather  as  your  method  is,  it  would  be  just  as 
delicate  woman  to  whom  long  standing  well  to  keep  it  to  yourself.  You  come 
was  very  trying,  who  had  a  small  iron-  into  the  house,  Ezry,  and  cool  off  for  a 
ing  board  on  light  trestles  convenient  spell.” 


to  him  as  he  is  sure,  at  last,  to  go  un¬ 
der  the  ground  and  stay  there.  To  own 
a  bit  of  ground,  to  scratch  it  with  a 
hoe,  to  plant  seeds,  and  watch  their  re¬ 
newal  of  life — this  is  the  commonest  de¬ 
light  of  the  race,  the  most  satisfactory 
thing  a  man  can  do. — Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 
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plnced  nnywhere,  at- 
tiacts  A  kills  all  flips. 
Neat, clean,  ornamen¬ 
tal,  con  veuient.clieap. 
LASTS  ALL  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  soil  or  injure  any¬ 
th  i  n  g  .  Q  uaran  teed 
effective.  Of  all 
dealers  or  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  DeKalb  Avo. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


ATE NTS 


PRODUCE 
L  FORTUNES 

RIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured 
through  us  advertised  without  charge. 
New  lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible 
buyers.  Hints  to  inventors.”  “Why  some 
inventors  fail.  '  Book  on  patents.  Send  us 
„  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Office  records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special 
agents  m  600  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IRfl  Farmc  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
lull  I  aillld  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
a»d  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  01  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (I).  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us 
stating  what  you  will  pay.  whether  the  work  is 
permanent,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  8..  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  boy’s  suit  shown  consists  of 
blouse  and  knickerbockers.  The  blouse 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back,  and  fin- 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 
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6717  Boy’s  Suit,  2,  4  and  6  years, 
ished  with  a  round  collar  and  is  held  by 
a  belt.  The  sleeves  are  made  in  one 
piece  each,  tucked  at  the  wrists.  The 
knickerbockers  are  of  the  regulation  sort 
and  are  finished  with  hems  at  their  lower 
edges  in  which  elastic  is  inserted  to  regu¬ 
late  the  fulness.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  (4 
years)  is  3J4  yards,  24  or  27,  2Y%  yards 
36  or  2  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6717  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4 
and  6  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

A  variety  of  useful  patterns  is  shown 
in  the  small  picture.  6740,  coat  with 
shawl  collar,  34  to  40  bust.  6753,  misses’ 


ing  a  comfortable  living,  and  the  middle 
class  constitute  their  best  customers — 
those  with  the  limited  incomes,  espec¬ 
ially  when  the  women  of  the  homes  are 
wage-earners  and  have  little  time  for  the 
re-modeling  and  weekly  repairing  of 
clothing. 

Housewives  differ  greatly,  not  so 
much  in  their  desire  to  be  strictly  eco¬ 
nomical,  but  rather  in  their  ability  to 
prolong  the  usefulness  of  woven  and 
knit  material  after  they  have  passed  be¬ 
yond  their  specific  service.  In  the  hands 
of  some  women  a  worn  garment  goes 
directly  into  the  ragbag,  and  when  a  new 
mop  or  cleaning  cloth  is  needed,  the 
ragbag  is  raided,  and  in  case  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  ragbag  have  recently  de¬ 
parted  with  the  ragman,  then  something 
yet  useful  must  be  sacrificed  to  an  un¬ 
wise  ragbag  habit.  The  housewife  who 
handles  her  old  garments  with  economic 
ability  places  rags  in  the  ragbag  to  stay 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  ragman.  ,  It  is 
surprising  how  much  old  clean  material 
can  be  utilized  about  a  kitchen,  aside 
from  cleaning  and  dusting  cloths,  mops, 
holders  and  dishcloths.  The  good  house¬ 
keeper  who  dislikes  an  unsightly  oil- 
lamp  and  stove  cloths,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  about,  either  in  or  out  of  sight, 
cuts  old  garments  into  pieces,  sorts  them 
for  a  box  or  bag,  and  then  uses  as  small 
pieces  as  possible,  and  drops  them  into 
the  stove.  It  is  the  better  way  to  re¬ 
move  grease  from  dishes  and  cooking 
utensils  with  a  clean  old  rag,  even  the 
heel  or  toe  of  a  clean  stocking,  and  thus 
keep  that  much  grease  out  of  the  sink 
and  drain  pipes  or  the  waste-water  pail. 
Using  pieces  of  cloth  and  dropping  them 
into  the  fire  is  not  only  sanitary,  but 
both  time  and  hand-saving,  even  if  it 
does  mean  two  or  more  receptacles  for 
rags,  and  a  possible  lack  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  ragman  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  sanitary  cult  of  the  ragbag. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


pajamas,  14,  16  and  18  years.  6729,  fancy 
waist,  34  to  42  bust.  6745,  three-piece 
combination,  34  to  44  bust.  6737,  five- 
gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 

The  Cult  of  the  Ragbag. 

It  was  a  grandfather  who  said  that 
“every  well  regulated  house  has  a  rag¬ 
bag.”  That  was  years  ago,  when  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  be  made  over,  or  pieced 
into  a  quilt,  or  used  for  a  patch,  or  a 
carpet  rag  ever  went  into  the  ragbag. 
And  yet,  the  full  ragbags  were  always 
ready  for  the  tin-peddler  who  always 
appeared  during  the  Spring  with  his  cart 
loaded  with  tin  and  glassware  to  ex¬ 
change  for  ragwear.  The  average  house¬ 
wife  on  the  farm  to-day  puts  many  gar¬ 
ments  and  pieces  of  new  material  into 
the  ragbag  that  40  years  ago  would  have 
seemed  wasteful.  The  town  housewife 
who  is  well-to-do  gives  old  garments  to 
the  needy  as  soon  as  they  are  cast  aside, 
and  thus  both  town  and  rural  house¬ 
wives  are  assisting  the  poor.  The  pres¬ 
ent-day  ragmen  are  without  doubt  mak- 


The  Home  Clipping  Bureau. 

R.  M.  B.’s  mention  of  scrapbooks 
went  straight  to  my  sympathies,  for  I 
have  long  been  a  clipper  and  saver  along 
various  lines.  In  years  agone  I  began 
a  large  scrapbook,  at  the  beginning  is 
poetry.  By  keeping  an  open  eye  for  the 
best  I  have  copies  of  Kipling’s  choicest 
verse;  Markham,  Father  Tabb,  Eugene 
Field,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  the  Stod¬ 
dards,  Bunner,  Stedman  and  many  an¬ 
other  poet  of  our  time  being  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Reprints  from  the  older  poets 
have  also  been  added  till  poetry  de¬ 
mands  the  entire  book.  So  also  do  the 
bird  articles  which  were  given  the  last 
pages.  Long  ago  they  crowded  up  to  the 
preceding  subject,  which  happened  to  be 
sermons.  It  is  said  that  no  one  ever 
reads  old  sermons,  but  one  in  this  scrap¬ 
book  in  the  yellowing  newspaper  dress 
of  a  long-ago  “Springfield  Republican” 

I  re-read  every  year  or  two.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “Blessed  be  Drudgery,”  is  by  W. 
C.  Gannett,  and  I  should  like  to  send  a 
copy  of  it  to  every  Rural  sister  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  feel  discouragement 
and  to  ask  what  is  the  use  of  all  this 
weary  round  of  work.  The  sermon  is  to 
be  had  in  booklet  form,  I  think,  but  my 
old  scrapbook  copy  answers  for  hearten¬ 
ing  me  up  and  setting  things  going 
cheerfully  again. 

What  with  one  or  two  other  pet  sub¬ 
jects  my  big  book  would  please  me  bet¬ 
ter  if  in  four  or  five  pairs  of  covers.  _  I 
get  out-dated  catalogues  from  a  relative 
who  is  in  the  hardware  business,  and  find 
them  satisfactory  as  scrapbooks.  They 
are  large-paged,  well  bound,  good  paper 
and  by  cutting  out  two-thirds  of  the 
leaves  answer  the  purpose  well.  Prob¬ 
ably  other  lines  of  trade  have  catalogues 
as  well  suited. 

One  such  book  I  have  dedicated  to 
my  friends.  It  holds  not  only  clippings 
of  marriages,  deaths,  obituaries  and 
biography,  but  has  many  a  stray  article 
written  by  a  friend  or  about  some  place 
or  person  I  know  and  which  I  should 
find  it  hard  to  select  any  other  place  for. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  such  items 
will  accumulate  as  the  years  glide  past. 

One  year  I  had  (and  greatly  enjoyed) 
a  calendar  with  a  leaf  for  each  day  and 
a  quotation  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
As  the  sheets  were  torn  off  they  were 
slipped  into  an  envelope  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  they  were  somewhat  classi¬ 
fied  as  to  subjects  and  pasted  into  a 
small  catalogue  by  themselves.  Available 
Stevenson  quotations  have  been  added, 
and  when  any  of  that  brave  and  cheery 
genius’s  thoughts  set  me  trying  to  re¬ 
member  just  how  he  worded  them  I  can 
usually  find  the  lines  in  my  little  scrap¬ 
book.  It  takes  up  almost  no  room  on 
the  book  shelf,  but  with  its  making  came 
probably  a  better  acquaintance  with 
Stevenson’s  philosophy  of  life  than  I 
should  have  accumulated  in  any  other 
way. 

Henceforth  my  scrapbooks  are  to  be 
kept  each  to  one  subject,  or  perhaps  I 
shall  give  up  pasting  altogether,  for  I 


have  what  I  feel  sure  will  prove  a  better 
plan.  Provide  yourself  with  two  or 
three  bill  files  of  the  large,  book-shaped 
sort,  and  you  have  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  all  indexed,  and  yet  free  to  be 
rearranged,  sub-divided  as  to  subjects, 
lent  or  discarded  or  read  and  replaced. 
A  friend  once  asked  to  borrow  an  article 
to  read  before  the  Grange.  My  bulky 
old  scrapbook  was  gladly  loaned,  but  was 
far  from  convenient.  You  could  begin 
collecting  in  one  letter,  or  bill  file,  and 
as  it  became  full  divide  your  stores, 
giving  local  items  a  file  to  themselves, 
literary  treasures  another  and  so  on.  It 
might  be  well  to  keep  in  the  front  of 
your  file  a  paper  bearing  a  list  of  the 
titles  collected,  as  for  instance,  “The 
Foot-path  to  Peace,”  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke;  underline  the  word  “Peace”  and 
put  the  clipping  in  at  P.  It  would  take 
but  a  moment  to  write  titles  as  scraps 
were  added,  and  you  could  more  readily 
run  your  eye  over  the  list  than  you  could 
recollect  whether — to  take  the  clipping 
mentioned — you  had  put  it  at  V  for  Van 
Dyke  or  at  F  for  Foot-path.  Some 
minds  take  to  statistics  or  to  instructive 
items,  but  such  are  short  and  never  to 
be  found  when  wanted.  If  filed  and  in¬ 
dexed  a  moment  should  bring  any  sub¬ 
ject  to  hand.  Sometimes  we  regret  giv¬ 
ing  scrapbook  room  to  things  we  no 
longer  care  for;  from  the  file  they  are 
easily  discarded.  Pieces  the  children 
would  like  to  learn  as  recitations  at 
school  or  Grange  are  easily  taken  out 
for  study  and  restored.  Certainly  a 
teacher  would  find  a  well-stocked  file  a 
mine  of  wealth. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  explained  that 
the  file  in  mind  is  as  big,  perhaps,  as 
the  family  Bible,  has  a  cover  which 
shuts  with  a  spring  and  a  let-down 
front;  within  are  stout  leaves  with  in¬ 
dexed  margins  to  keep  the  contents 
arranged  according  to  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet.  You  can  see  a  row  of  them  in 
any  merchant’s  office,  for  he  files  bills  in 
them  for  instant  reference.  They  cost 
about  35  cents  each  at  a  city  stationer’s. 

(Departing  a  moment  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  directly  in  hand,  it  is  suggested  that 
you  buy  father  one  of  these  bill  files  on 
his  next  birthday — if  he  has  not  a  sup¬ 
ply  already.  Could  you  pursuade  the 
average  farmer  to  file  away  all  business 
papers,  money  receipts,  bills  rendered 
and  legal  contracts,  you  might  help  him 
to  save  many  dollars.  Certainly  you 
would  help  to  bring  order  and  prompt¬ 
ness  where  is  a  state  close  to  chaos  in 
many  houses.)  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  a  file  for  preserving  the  few  old 
letters  it  is  advisable  to  keep.  Now  and 
then  one  of  extra  interest  from  a  friend 
or  relative  might  be  passed  down  in  the 
family  as  of  real  value  in  its  history. 
We  all  get  occasional  letters  too  precious 
for  the  fire.  Many  things  related  in  let¬ 
ters  would  be  of  lively  interest  to  de- 
scendents  a  century  from  now,  for  the 
family  without  a  history  of  its  own 
lacks  stability.  Good  housewifery  lies, 
not  in  getting  rid  of  every  old  thing  so 
much  as  in  making  some  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  for  keeping  the  fractions 
worth  preserving,  prudence  primrose. 
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Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Prints 

are  reliable  dress -goods 

They  have  been  the 
standard  calicoes  of  the 
United  States  for  over  65 
years.  Your  grandmother 
relied  on  these  same  cot- 
tondress-goodsof  quality; 
so  did  yuwr  mother. 

Numerous  beautiful, 
fashionable  designs,  print¬ 
ed  in  absolutely  fast  col¬ 
ors  on  the  finest  and  best 
woven  cloths. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don't  accept 
substitutes.  II  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAR  IIY-. 

KIIACMO  PRESS  produces  more  cider 'f 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand  _ 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

S;ar  generators,  etc.  Cata- 
og  free.  .We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PBL8S  MF8.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  CoK  609  CortiandtBldfl..  New  York 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

i  All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
„ Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

Thomas- Albright  Co.,  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 
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Famous" 
For 
Over 
35 
Years  § 


Tarn  your  surplus  fruit  into 
money.  You  can  mako 
handsome  profits  Irom  th© 
k  sale  of  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  tor 
catalog  o  f  outfl  ts. 

j  THE  BOOMER  &  BOSCHEfiT 
g  PRESS  CO.,  312  Water  SL, 
Siracusa,  N.  Y, 


F  ruits 

Canned  Whole  m 
Look  Best 


The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  (illu¬ 
strated  here)  holds  peaches,  pears  and 
similar  fruits  whole. 

It  isn’t  longer  necessary  to  cut  such 
fine  fruits  into  small  pieces  and  have 
a  mushy  looking  mass  in  the  jar.  Fruits 
preserved  in  the  “Atlas  E-Z  Seal” 
look  as  fine  as  when  fresh  picked — hand¬ 
some  in  the  jar,  handsome  on  the  table. 

The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  (with 
lightning  trimmings)  is  machine  made, 
of  superior  glass  and  safe  to  handle  be¬ 
cause  smooth  on  the  top.  It  is  very 
strong  and  seals  with  a  simple  down- 
s  ward  pressure  of  the  hand. 

Every  housewife  sending  her  grocer’s 
name  will  receive  a  book  of  preserving 
recipes  free. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.. 
Wheeling;,  W.  Vo. 

.  .•*  * 


7G& 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SOME  ANGUS  ADVANTAGES. 

While  an  occasional  Angus  cow 
proves  to  be  a  heavy  milker,  this  breed 
of  cattle  is  preeminently  a  beef  breed, 
and  this  fact  is  shown  by  the  picture, 
Fig.  340,  which  is  of  an  animal  in  ordi¬ 
nary  flesh  and  not  fleshed  up  for  the 
show  ring.  This  animal  has  good  loins 
and  good  depth  of  body,  and  also  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  breed,  such 
as  the  lack  of  the  prominent  hook  bones, 
giving  a  general  well-rounded  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  animal,  short  legs  and  a 
polled  head.  Of  all  beef  breeds  the 
Angus  has  the  roundest  form  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fineness  of  bone,  give  the 
Angus  cattle,  when  slaughtered,  the 
highest  percentage  of  dressed  weight. 
Actual  thickness  of  flesh  is  an  important 
factor  responsible  in  part  for  the  above 
fact,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  Angus  cattle 
can  stand  heavy  feeding  without  produc¬ 
ing  an  undue  amount  of  tallow.  In  short, 
Angus  cattle  have  a  thick  layer  of  flesh 
covering  their  bodies,  and  the  ability 
when  on  a  fattening  ration,  of  depositing 
lots  of  fat  in  the  layer  of  flesh,  giving  in 
a  marked  degree  the  “marbled”  appear¬ 
ance  so  much  sought  for  and  so  desir¬ 
able  in  prime  beef.  Augus  cattle  are 
usually  very  gentle,  mature  early  and 
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bulls  are  treated  properly  they  would  not 
be  sold  for  (bologna)  sausage  so  soon, 
and  when  one  proves  a  superior  dairy 
sire  he  would  be  kept  until  old.  I  keep 
my  herd  bulls  until  they  are  past  useful¬ 
ness,  about  12  years  old.  While  I  can¬ 
not  do  fully  as  should  be,  my  plan  is, 
give  as  large  a  paddock  as  possible,  with 
a  good  warm  and  large  box  having  doors 
that  can  be  closed  to  shut  in  or  out.  The 
paddock  is  fenced  with  two-inch  oak  put 
on  inside  of  good  posts,  set  four  feet 
apart  and  five  feet  high.  R.  A.  Sibley 
at  Spencer,  Mass.,  has  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  more  elaborate  than  mine.  A 
cow  is  easily  let  in  for  service  and  safely 
taken  out. 

Now,  a  few  emphatic  don’ts :  Do  not 
let  him  run  with  the  cows,  nor  abuse 
him,  nor  underfeed  because  he  does  not 
give  milk;  remember  an  underfed  animal 
lacks  the  power  to  produce  vigorous 
progeny.  If  you  let  him  run  with  the 
cows,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  funeral  from 
your  home  some  day.  If  you  abuse  him 
he  will  remember  you  for  it;  if  you  both 
live  he  will  pay  you  back  with  com¬ 
pound  interest  doubled  up,  if  it  is  years 
afterward,  for  some  day  you  will  not  be 
watching  him,  and  his  memory  will  be 
better  than  yours.  And  lastly,  possibly 
most  important,  do  not  trust  him.  You 
and  I  get  angry,  often  without  cause 
perhaps,  so  does  he ;  treat  him  decently 


Let  Him  Alone 


Perhaps  some  maker  or  agent  of 
common  cream  separators  is  trying  to 
sell  you  a  disk-filled  or 

other  com-  plicated  machine 

by  claiming  it  is  simplest, 


52  disks  from  one  common  separator  exchanged 
for  Dairy  Tubular.  The  maker  calls  it 
simple  and  easy  to  clean. 

most  efficient,  or  most  durable.  Ask 
him  why  he  makes  such  claims  when 
everybody  knows  that 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

have  neither  disks  nor  other  contraptions,  yet 
produce  twice  the  skimming  force,  skim  faster, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  wash  easier  and  wear  longer 
than  common  machines.  If  he  tries  to  dispute 
these  facts,  ask  him  to  go  with  you  to  the  nearest 
Tubular  agent  and  disprove  them.  If  he  refuses 
to  go,  just  let  him  alone— his  machine  is  not  the 
kind  you  want 

Tubulars  are  The  World’s  Best.  Sales  easily 
exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  combined.  Prob¬ 
ably  replace  more  common  separators  than  any 
one  maker  of  such  machines  sells.  World’s 
biggest  separator  works.  Branch  factories  in 
Canada  and 
Germany. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 


30 

yrs 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO„ 

WEST  CHESTER,  I>A. 

Chicago,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


THE  WORLDS  STANDARD 

DLfc^vA!: 


5EftRATOR5 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


105-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER^*!  ■  ■*>  r* 

AND  INDIGESTION  W  UK  EL  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy.  *3 

540  years  sale.  Send  for 


A  TYPICAL  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL.  Fig.  340. 


make  desirable  feeders.  In  some  respects 
their  black  color  is  objectionable,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  breed 
toward  a  coarseness  of  shoulder  and  a 
narrowness  of  hindquarter.  The  fact 
that  these  cattle  are  polled  is  responsible 
for  a  lot  of  “butting”  on  the  part  of  the 
young  cattle  during  Winter  or  in  cool 
weather,  mostly  in  fun,  but  not  at  all  de¬ 
sirable.  However,  this  is  a  defect  com¬ 
mon  to  all  polled  cattle,  and  to  cattle 
dishorned  when  calves.  Though  exceed¬ 
ed  in  numbers  by  both  Shorthorns  and 
Ilerefords,  Angus  cattle  are  increasing 
very  rapidly  in  numbers  in  America,  and 
are  usually  in  the  lead  at  fat  stock  shows 
and  on  the  market.  w.  E.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O. 


BRIEF  TALK  ON  DAIRY  BULLS. 

The  sales  of  bulls  seem  to  be  when  the 
farmer  has  his  crop  money  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter.  I  have  had  13  on 
hand  at  Thanksgiving  and  before  Spring 
returned  money  sent,  as  they  were  all 
sold.  Another  season  is  as  the  Spring 
cows  come  in,  they  want  a  yearling  “right 
away.”  Some  want  calves  at  time  they 
wean  theirs  for  veal,  because  they  seem 
to  think  a  young  bull  should  be  cheap. 
It  is  dangerous  to  ship  a  young  calf  in 
cold  weather.  A  man  came  and  picked 
three  calves  December  23,  took  them  in 
crates  on  a  very  cold  day;  train  was  two 
hours  late,  and  they  stood  exposed  on 
express  truck.  Every  one  had  colds  and 
eventually  died.  He  blamed  me,  although 
I  did  not  want  to  ship  in  extreme 
weather.  They  keep  a  bull  usually  until 
be  gets  cross,  then  sell  him  for  beef.  If 


(humanely),  remember  he  is  a  very  val¬ 
uable  asset,  and  you  will  find  it  pays. 
Pennsylvania.  r.  f.  shannon. 

Wounded  Mule. 

I  have  a  mule  colt  four  weeks  old  badly 
cut  on  barb  wire,  one  place  to  the  bone. 
What  can  I  use  to  heal  it  up?  Lime  has 
been  recommended,  but  it  seems  too  strong. 

Missouri.  0.  H.  L. 

Mix  together  one 'ounce  of  sugar  of  lead 
and  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  pint 
of  cold  water ;  shake  well  and  apply  a  little 
three  times  a  day.  Cleanse  the  wound  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  but  do  not  rub  it 
har<L  r  A.  s.  A. 

.  Injured  Udder 

I  have  a  six-year-old  Durham  cow  that 
got  hooked  in  the  udder  on  the  right  side 
in  the  space  between  the  two  teats.  The 
hind  quarter  on  that  side  is  about  twice  as 
large  as  it  should  be  and  quite  hard.  She 
milks  all  right  and  gives  a  normal  flow  from 
that  quarter,  but  it  would  hurt  the  sale  of 
her  badly.  Can  you  advise  treatment? 

A.  c.  D. 

Give  the  external  treatment  advised  for 
garget  in  former  issue,  but  not  the  internal 
treatment  there  prescribed.  a.  s.  a. 

Pruritis. 

I  have  a  horse  six  years  old,  in  good 
order ;  his  coat  looks  sleek,  hut  for  a  month 
past  he  has  been  biting  himself;  where  he 
has  not  broken  the  skin  there  are  lumps. 
What  is  the  matter  with  him?  w.  j.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Have  the  horse  clipped.  Stop  feeding 
grain  and  especially  avoid  corn  in  warm 
weather.  Grass  sometimes  causes  the  itchi¬ 
ness,  which  indicates  indigestion.  We  are 
taking  it  for  granted  that  chicken  lice  are 
not  getting  on  to  the  horse  and  causing 
itchiness  of  the  skin.  After  clipping  sponge 
the  affected  parts  as  required  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  half  an  ounce  of  hyposul-hite  of 
soda  to  a  quart  of  soft  water,  and  give  half 
an  ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  drinking  water  or  feed  every  night  until 
the  irritation  ceases.  a.  s.  a. 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  OhI« 


Death  Z  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  Bend  you  100  lbs.  of  DR, 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
BALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  yon  derive  no  benetlt, 
It  coats  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costB  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once.’ 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Ullloc  at  Private  Qalb  Always  from  100  to  300 
lYlUluO  fll  rllvQlG  Oului  mules  on  hand,  consisting 
of  4-inonths-old  mule  colts,  yearling  mules,  2-year-old 
mules  and  broke  mules  of  till  sizes  and  ages.  Farmers 
can  do  better  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Come  to  see  my  stock  and  bo  convinced 
that  I  have  what  I  say.  They  are  for  sale  at  my  stables 
in  York,  Pa.  JOE.  KiNIHG,  York,  l*a. 

Ca>  Onln  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
rUl  Oulu  HALLIDAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Da  fll  c  f  a *•  Cola  Registered  Shropshire 
1U1  *JdlC  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

Good  ones  priced  low  for  September  delivery. 
Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

QlIRnDQUIREQ-100  yearling  ewes;  40 

OlinUr  omneo  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FEED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

aToTd  Shropshire  or  Southdown  ^0ars 

the^moriej^^Ve  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 


Mur., 


Lewiston,  New  York 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY  -:-  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


August  13, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  renly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


*The 

Guernseys 

have  proven  them* 


sdve* 


the  Mod  Economical 
Producers  of  Dairy  Mjl 
Products  of  the 

Highest  QuaJity  and  Best  Color 


The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Bull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  tbe  desirable  characteristics 
of  tbe  breed  on  bis  offspring. 

Mokes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  tbe 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 

A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich. 
Fine-Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  GRADE 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRES81NG 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  yon  can  buy. 
Mix  It  with  our  “Bull- Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.X,,  #£1 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16.  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam.  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  fe.  LUNT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HO  LSTE I  NS  -  FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAWNDALK  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  borne  of  Pietertie  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  De  Kol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

w  n  f  CHAS*  W,  HORR, 
Wellington,  Ohio 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 


FOR  SALE," 


BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world 
Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  mv 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W,  BLAKE  AKKCOLL,  Faoli,  Pa. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312.’ 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
I-  A-  KEVMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 


Yflll  Han’t  Afford  A  &lado’  when  I  can  sell 

I  UU  uail  l  nll  Ul  U  yon  a  1-eg.  Jersey  bull,  best 

dairy  stock  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  Ic  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


.1  C  D  C  C  V  C -Combination  and  Golden  Lad; 

II  ti  ll  Wb  I  O  for  sale,  2  cows,  10  heifers, 
o  bulls.  S.  JE.  NIVIN,  l.andenberg,  Fa. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Imported  and  American  bred  Cows 
and  Heifers;  also 

Chester  White  Swine 

A  business  change  and  everything  to  be  sold  by 
Sept.  25th.  A  102-acre  farm  for  sale  also. 


WILL  W.  FISHER, 


Watervliet,  Midi. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

In  each  cf  the  last  thre.  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Record 
covering  3  yearH,  we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than 
any  other  breeder  In  the  United  Slates.  The  largo  proportion 
went  to  old  customers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  Special  offering 
of  pairs  and  trios  8  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  &  H.  li.  HARRENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkstiires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


DUROCS 


THE  BIG,  DEEF  FELLOWS 

- that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 

Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer.  Pa. 


Highland  stock  farm  shrof- 

SHIRES.  I  offer  for  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 

Ewe  Lambs.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 
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CLEARING  BRUSH  LAND  WITH  GOATS. 

On  page  741  a  question  is  asked  and 
answered  about  killing  out  brush,  and  all 
that  was  said  I  think  true,  but  it  is  more 
costly  than  is  necessary  to  cut  and  grub 
in  August.  The  clearing  out  of  all  brush 
and  weeds  can  be  done  at  a  profit  in¬ 
stead  of  at  an  expense.  Goats  eat  al¬ 
most  everything  small  that  grows  except 
evergreens  and  walnut  sprouts.  They 
prefer  browse  and  weeds  to  grass  and 
grain,  and  are  far  better  than  sheep'  in 
this  respect.  I  have  seen  them  tested 
as  pioneers  for  clearing  stump  lands 
for  orchards,  and  they  were  far  better 
than  fire.  In  two  years  they  will  kill 
out  almost  everything  smaller  than  sap¬ 
lings.  They  will  nip  all  foliage  and  small 
twigs,  and  peel  the  bark  from  large 
bushes,  which  will  cause  them  to  send 
out  sprouts,  and  these  they  will  devour 
as  fast  as  they  grow.  Nothing  is  so 
fatal  to  vegetation  that  is  hard  to  kill 
out  as  repeated  defoliation  during  the 
growing  season.  This  is  just  what  goats 
do.  They  will  turn  stuff  that  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  nuisance  into  valuable  meat  and 
mohair.  They  also  increase  rapidly  and 
a  flock  about  doubles  its  value  each  year 
if  properly  cared  for,  and  that  is  not 
difficult.  A  rather  mild  climate  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  them  than  one  that  is  severe,  and 
the  Winters  long  and  very  snowy.  They 
will  browse  all  Winter  if  allowed  to 
have  proper  range.  Sometimes  trees  are 
cut  down  that  they  may  browse  the  tops, 
and  where  they  must  be  cut  for  fuel  or 
other  use  anyhow  there  is  no  loss  of 
labor  or  sacrifice  of  the  trees.  Keeping 
goats  is  profitable  aside  from  their  val¬ 
uable  service  as  vegetable  scavengers  on 
the  farm  and  as  helpers  in  clearing 
brush  lands.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

H.  B.  C.  asks  on  page  741  how  to  kill 
sprouts  of  various  trees.  The  surest  and 
easiest  way  to  kill  such  brush  is  to  cut 
them  close  to  the  ground  in  Spring  and 
then  put  not  less  than  10  sheep  to  the 
acre  and  give  them  plenty  of  water  and 
feed  them  enough  wheat  bran  to  keep 
them  thrifty,  about  one  pound  to  each 
sheep  each  day.  At  the  end  of  one  year 
there  will  be  no  further  trouble  from 
sprouts  of  most  deciduous  trees,  and  if 
this  treatment  is  continued  during  sec¬ 
ond  year  even  hickory  grubs  will  be  ex¬ 
terminated.  This  treatment  not  only 
eliminates  the  brush  but  feeding  the  bran 
will  result  in  permanently  improving  the 
land.  If  overstocked,  as  indicated,  sheep 
will  eat  oak  and  locust  sprouts  with  rel¬ 
ish.  But  in  order  to  be  most  effectual 
the  brush  must  be  cut  close  so  as  to  give 
the  sheep  a  start  of  young  growth. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

FEEDING  FOR  MILK. 

I  am  starting  in  the  milk  business,  and 
I  have  to  buy  all  the  feed  for  my  cows.  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  feed  I  shall  use. 
Prices  are :  Middlings,  $32  per  ton ;  bran, 
$27  ;  gluten  feed,  $29.75 ;  prime  cotton-seed 
meal,  $36.50 ;  ground  flax  screenings,  $26 ; 
dried  brewers’  grains,  $26.  Let  me  know 
how  much  to  use  for  each  cow  per  day, 
and  what  kind  of  feed  is  best  to  use. 

Mays  Landing,  N.  J.  •  s.  B. 

The  grain  ration  best  adapted  to  the 
production  of  milk  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of 
roughage  with  which  it  is  to  be  fed. 
As  this  is  not  stated  in  your  letter,  I 
will  assume  that  your  cows  have  the 
usual  Summer  feed  consisting  of  pasture 
grass,  supplemented  at  this  time  of  the 
year  by  green  forage  crops,  which  are 
indispensable  in  keeping  up  the  flow  of 
milk.  Although  your  cows  may  have 
good  pasture  it  becomes  so  dry  and  hard 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
that  the  production  of  milk  is  greatly 
reduced  unless  some  green  forage  is  sup¬ 
plied,  together  with  a  suitable  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  The  cheapest  feeds  you  mention 
are  dried  brewers’  grains  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  I  would  advise  mixing  them  in 
the  proportion  of  five  pounds  dried 
brewers’  grains  and  two  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  This  makes  a  mixture  fairly 
high  in  protein  at  a  cost  of  $29.29  per 
ton,  which  is  quite  reasonable  for  this 
quality  of  feed.  The  quantity  for  each 


cow  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
condition  of  each  individual  cow  and 
her  ability  to  digest  the  feed  and  pay 
her  owner  a  profit  in  milk  produced 
over  the  cost  of  feed  and  care.  It  will 
take  close  watching  and  figuring  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  does  the  feeding 
and  weighing  of  the  milk  to  determine 
which  cows  are  profitable  and  which  ones 
are  not.  An  average  of  seven  or  eight 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  for  each  cow 
would  probably  be  about  right,  unless 
your  cows  are  extra  large  and  heavy 
milkers.  _  C.  S.  G. 

GRAIN  RATION  TO  FATTEN  CATTLE. 

Will  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  to  feed 
some  cows  which  I  would  like  to  fatten  for 
beef?  I  have  five  cows  which  I  wish  to 
fatten.  IIow  much  grain  should  I  give 
them  a  day?  m.  f.  l. 

New  York. 

To  fatten  cows  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  not  an  easy  task,  owing  to  the 
hot  weather  and  flies  making  them  ex¬ 
tremely  uncomfortable.  As  a  rule,  it 
would  not  pay  to  buy  grain  extensively 
for  feeding  cows  under  these  conditions; 
but  the  price  of  beef  at  the  present  time 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  price 
of  feed.  You  should  give  your  cows  the 
run  of  a  good  field  of  after-growth  if  you 
have  it,  with  plenty  of  shade,  and  feed  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  chop  and 
ground  barley  if  procurable  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  You  will  have  to  regulate 
the  quantity  for  each  cow  according  to 
her  individual  requirements,  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  man  who  does 
the  feeding.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to 
begin  with  about  four  or  five  pounds  of 
grain  per  day  for  each  cow,  and  increase 
very  gradually  until  each  cow  is  eating 
all  she  can  digest  properly.  Feed  twice 
a  day  and  salt  them  often,  not  neglecting 
a  constant  supply  of  good  clean  water  to 
drink.  C.  S.  G. 

TOO  MANY  ROOSTERS. 

If  I  put  100  bens  in  a  coop  with  10 
roosters,  would  they  produce  as  many  eggs 
in  one  year  as  100  hens  without  roosters? 
These  are  all  young  hens  .  C.  C.  B. 

Newton,  N.  J. 

No,  they  would  not,  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  the  10  males  would  take 
room  that  could  be  used  by  the  hens  to 
advantage,  and  the  continual  scrapping 
which  would  result  from  10  males  shut 
up  in  a  room  with  100  hens  would  be  a 
constant  disturbance.  One  rooster  would 
not  prove  any  detriment,  but  just  as  soon 
as  you  introduce  more  there  is  trouble, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  your  egg 
record  would  show  it. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


COLTS  MALLEABLE 
WAGON  JACK 

This  jack  can  not  break  because 
it  is  made  of  malleable  iron.  By 
simply  working  the  lever  you  can 
raise  1500  lbs.  with  little  effort. 
Closed  height.  15  in.;  extented 
height,  27  in.  Buy  one  to-day  of 
your  dealer  or  send  us  his  name 
and  $1.50  for  one  prepaid.  Try  it 
10  days  and  if  you  want  your  money 
back  we  will  cheerfully  refund. 

BATAVIA  CLANIP  CO. 

123  Center  Street,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

**  Colts  Eccentric  Clamps”  and 
our  other  useful  specialties  are 
absolutely  unrivalled.  Let  us  send 
Catalogue  166  describing  them. 


This  Steel  Shingle  Roof 

■Outwears  All> 

An  Edwards  “Reo”  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
will  outwear  four  wood  roofs  and  six 
composition  or  tar  roofs.  It  will  sav® 
from  four  to  five  times  its  cost.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  fireproof  and  reduces  Insur¬ 
ance  rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

require  no  soldering.  You  can  lay  ityour- 
self.  Need  only  hammer  and  nails.  Comes 
In  stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel, 

5,  6.  7,  8,  9  and  10  feet  long,  covering  width  24 
inches.  Furnished  painted  or  galvanized. 

Factory  Prices  —  Freight  Prepaid.  Wo 
are  the  largest  makers  of  iron  and  steel  roof¬ 
ing  and  pay  the  freight  on  all  Steel  Shingles] 
Plain.  Corrugated,  V- Crimp  Roofing;  Imita¬ 
tion  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Write  for  free  cata- 
log  No.  863  and  ask  about  our  $10,000  Guar¬ 
antee  Bond  Against  Lightning.  (14) 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing;  Co. 
823-863  Lock  Sti  Cincinnati.  O.T 


WHIRLWIND 

SILO-FILLERS 


The  only  line  of  Feed  Cutters 
whose  power  and  capacity  rating's 
are  made  and  guaranteed  on  a 
gasoline  engine  basis.  :  :  : 


STRONG-  SIMPLE --CONVENIENT- 
A  FAST  DEPENDABLE  MACHINE. 

U  WHIRLWINDS  are  built  in  5 
sizes,  from  4  to  40  tons  per  hour 
capacity  with  3  to  15  H.P.  (gasoline  engine).  Absolutely  rigid,  under  trussed  frame.  ‘Wheel” 
or  “Skid”  style  of  mounting.  "Plain  or  "Traveling  Apron  Feed  Tables.”  Gradual,  shear  cut. 
Shear  plate  easily  removed  for  grinding.  Simplest  and  most  accurate  knife  adjustment. 
Graphite  bearings.  Instant  start,  stop  and  reverse  mechanism.  :  :  :  :  : 

H  Investigate  carefully  before  you  buy— compare  the  WHIRLWIND  impartially,  point  by 
point  with  other  machines,  and  you’ll  buy  a  WHIRLWIND.  :  :  :  :  : 

1  Onr  No.  40  Whirlwind  Catalog  and  our  booklet,  “Why  and 
How  to  Fill  a  Silo,”  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  : 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Box  33,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


THE  D  A  DCO  pneumatic 
=  rArtV/  Ensilage  Cutter 

will  prepare  you  a  belter  silage  and  fill  your  silo  in  less  time,  with  less 
power  and  with  less  trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  every  machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it. 
If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  PAPEC. 

Send  today  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  10  Shortsville,  New  York. 


A  BOOK 

lag  e 


ers 


Onr  big  112-page  book  is  free  to  every  man  who 
owns  a  silo  or  is  going  to  own  one. 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  save  work,  time, 
money  and  worry,  this  year  and  every  year  on 
your  ensilage-cutting  and  silo-filling. 

Send  a  postal  now  to  learn  about  the  world 
famous  line  of 

“OHIO 

Blower  Ensilage  Cutters 

— a  style  and  size  to  suit  you.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  most  progressive  Farmers 
and  Dairymen  as  well  as  by  nearly 
every  Experiment  Station.  See  our 
book  for  facts,  figures,  illustrations 
and  letters  of  proof.  Don’t  wait 
— send  a  postal  right  mrw. 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  *  Ohio 


SILOS'^ 

»  * 

The  inventors  of  the  Modem 
Continuous  OpeningSilo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 

Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 
most  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and  ““ 
tell  us  size  of  silo  you  want.  We 
also  make  Silo  Filling  Machinery. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

'  BOX  1  I,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power.  In  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  lightpower  engines.  You'll  find  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  carefu  1  Investigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly  whee\  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  Wo  will 
save  you  money ,  If  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCEanohONOR 


CALDWELL  SPECIAL-S93. 10 

J  Money  cannot  buy  a  better  4  H 
I H.  P.  gasoline  engine  than  mine 
land  I  am  ready  to 
prove  it  as  I  want 
I  you  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied. Let 
Ime  sendyou  tliisen- 
gine.fre®  of  all  charge. 

You  may  u»e  it  for  sixty  days 
I  -i’ll  even  pay  the  return  charges 
if  youdon’t  want  to  keep  It. 

Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
but  will  last  a  life  time  and, 

| always  give  satisfaction. 

Try  the  Caldwell  Special  on 
lyour  place.  Write  me. 
IfcALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO 
511  Commercial  St,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Year* 


Exper 


ience 


Back 


of  it. 


BLOWER  and  Travel¬ 
ing  FEED  TABLE 


Made 
in 

size,  to 
snib  all 
wants 
from  5  to 
15  H.P.Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits. 


No  Money  Required  with  Order 

Fill  Your  Silo— Pay  Afterward* 

Write  for  catalog  and  information.  A  postal  will  do. 

The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  O. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Three  bearings  all  around 
each  door  like  a  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door.  Hoops  are 
stronger  than  others.  Staves, 
doors  and  fronts  soaked  in 
preservative  if  you  wish. 

Green  Mountain  Silos  differ 
from  other  round  silos. 

Free  catalogue  gives  details. 

Post  card  will  bring  it. 

,  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 
338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
iUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  takeuphoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

Iataraatlonal  8II0  Co..  f!3  Mala  St..  Llnesrilla.  Va. 


SMALLEY 


SILO  FILLERS 


Gearless.  Immense  Feeding  Capacity,  with  the 
Strength  to  Support  It.  The  Only  Positive 


Force-Feed.  Most  Positive  Re¬ 
versible  Feed  Rolls. 

All  the  old  desirable  fca* 
tures  retained,  including 
Paddle-feed-rollers,  Saf  ety- 
fly-wheel-and-pulley.  Re¬ 
versible  cutting-plate. 
Cutters,  Blowers, 
Carriers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  11.  Coblesklll.  N.Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  13, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

During  the  month  of  July  this  depart¬ 
ment  received  67  accounts  for  collection 
for  subscribers  of  the  paper,  amounting 
to  $1,270.60.  We  collected  of  these  and 
accounts  previously  received  $1,207.12. 
These  accounts,  of  course,  are  of  a  class 
that  could  not  be  collected  direct,  and 
most  of  them  probably  could  not  be  col¬ 
lected  through  the  courts.  It  required 
publicity  and  public  opinion  to  force  set¬ 
tlement,  and  of  course  the  fear  of  loss 
of  other  business.  Besides  this  we  an¬ 
swered  149  inquiries  for  ratings,  and  this 
ought  to  save  many  times  the  amount  of 
the  collections.  We  are  especially 
pleased  to  note  the  tendency  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  look  up  reference  and  ratings  be¬ 
fore  sending  goods  or  money.  Of 
course  our  advertisers  are  already 
looked  up,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
advertisement  is  in  itself  not  only  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  rating,  but  our  guarantee  for 
them. 

You  did  me  a  good  turn  when  I  sent  you 
after  the  Egg  Producers  Co.  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  as  you  would  accept  no  pay  for 
your  trouble,  I  feel  indebted  to  you  in  some 
way.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you, 
“command  and  I  shall  obey”  if  possible. 

New  York.  j.  g.  b. 

Yes;  we  like  that  kind  of  sentiment. 
We  would  be  less  than  human  if  we  did 
not.  It  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
any  time  or  effort  devoted  to  the  Egg 
Producers’  Company. 

A  man  claiming  to  be  agent  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Magazine,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  is  canvassing  this  section  for 
the  sale  of  stock,  called  the  founder’s 
shares.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
them?  l.  a.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

A  proposition  of  this  kind  is  of 
course  a  pure  speculation.  It  ought  to 
be  rather  comfortable  for  publishers 
who  want  to  make  a  venture  in  the 
magazine  field  to  have  other  people  put 
up  the  cash  for  the  experiment.  But 
such  ventures  are  no  place  for  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  farm,  nor  for  any  other  sav¬ 
ings  for  that  matter. 

Received  to-day  the  check  for  the  case 
of  eggs  shipped  to  H.  Oberscheimer  October 
14,  1908,  and  which  the  express  company 
failed  to  deliver.  We  feel  you  have  worked 
hard  to  get  it  for  us,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  it.  If  you  will  write  us  your  charges 
we  will  gladly  pay  you  for  the  part  you 
have  taken ;  would  rather  you  would  have 
it  all  than  have  it  remain  as  it  was. 

New  York.  c.  L.  c. 

This  claim  was  for  $11.30.  It  was 
sent  in  October,  1909,  just  a  year  after 
shipment.  The  shipper  put  in  claim 
first,  but  failed  to  get  a  settlement.  The 
repetition  of  this  experience  shows  that 
the  express  companies  simply  tire  the 
small  shipper  out  and  never  intend  to 
make  any  redress  for  these  small  claims. 

As  I  have  received  many  letters  from  M. 
W.  Savage  urging  me  to  take  stock  in  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Rochester  and  Du¬ 
buque  Electric  Traction  Company,  I  now 
ask  you  for  advice.  Will  it  be  safe  for  me 
to  subscribe  to  that  company  or  not? 

Illinois.  A.  J. 

This  road  is  at  present  in  course  of 
construction.  Whether  it  will  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  after  it  is  built  or  a  failure  will  de¬ 
pend  on  a  great  many  contingencies,  with 
more  opportunities  for  failure  than  for 
success,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  similar  enterprises  in  the  past. 
At  present  it  is  a  speculation,  and  our 
uniform  advice  to  farmers  is  to  keep 
out  of  speculations  as  a  means  of  plac¬ 
ing  their  savings. 

Your  letter  with  check  for  eggs  and  note 
enclosed  received.  I  was  most  agreeably 
surprised.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  you  a 
commission  for  collecting  this  bill  for  me, 
as  I  think  you  always  refuse  that,  but  I 
am  going  to  use  my  effort  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  begin 
now  by  enclosing  one  dollar  for  a  year’s 
subscription  to  be  sent  to  our  rector.  Please 
begin  sending  on  this  subscription  at  the 
expiration  of  the  10  weeks  trial  which  I 
sent  for  him  some  weeks  ago.  I  have 
learned  that  he  and  his  wife  greatly  enjoy 
the  paper,  and  are  much  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  having  it  for  a  year  longer. 

Connecticut.  e.  m.  c. 

The  above  extract  is  from  one  of  the 
most  appreciative  letters  which  we  have 
ever  received  for  a  service  of  the  kind. 
The  service  was  one  of  the  easiest.  We 
simply  sent  the  bill  and  wrote  a  letter, 
and  the  check  for  the  eggs  came  back 
by  return  mail.  We  have  many  minis¬ 
ters  on  the  list  as  regular  subscribers, 
and  we  take  especial  pride  in  their  pa¬ 
tronage  and  favor.  We  welcome  this 
new  one  to  the  family  circle. 

After  reading  Publisher’s  Desk  from  week 
to  week  I  believe  you  can  collect  the  en¬ 
closed  bill  against  D.  D.  Gregory,  Jr.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  for  commissions  on  shipment 
of  fruit  solicited  for  them  during  1907.  I 
worked  for  these  people  here  during  1906, 
and  I  was  the  only  agent.  Everything 
worked  fairly  well  except  they  were  slow 
pay.  If  you  read  April  11,  1907,  letter  you 
will  note  that  they  said  :  “We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  work  for  us  again  this  year 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  which 
you  did  last  year.”  a.  toung. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  Mr. 
Young’s  expectations,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  collect  this  account  of  $19.09. 
We  have  written  Messrs.  Gregory  several 


times  about  it,  but  get  no  reply  whatever. 
Any  firm  anywhere  that  neglects  a  sma'l 
account  and  refuses  explanation  of  any 
kind  places  itself  under  the  suspicion  of 
taking  advantage  of  its  distant  creditor. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  claim 
is  too  small  to  enter  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  creditor  has  no  redress 
except  go  to  the  debtor’s  court  for  suit. 

Columbia  Investment  and  Real  Estate 
Company,  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 
Six  per  cent  gold  bonds. 

In  plain  language  these  people  ask  you 
to  loan  them  money  on  notes,  which 
they  call  gold  bonds,  to  run  for  three 
years  or  longer.  They  propose  to  buy 
land  outside  of  New  York  City;  and 
give  a  mortgage  on  it  to  a  bank  or  in¬ 
vestor.  The  balance  of  the  purchase 
monej  and  any  improvements  on  it  are 
to  be  paid  for  by  money  borrowed  from 
you  on  these  notes.  If  the  investment 
turns  o l  well,  you  may  get  back  your 
money.  If  the  investment  fails,  or  if 
the  management  is  dishonest,  you  lose. 
In  any  event  you  furnish  cash  without 
security  for  men  whom  you  never  saw 
to  gamble  with. 

Valley  Realty  Company,  Tnc.,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va.,  also  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
G.  C.  Spitzer,  manager. 

Advice  comes  to  us  that  this  company 
makes  a  specialty  of  trading  city  prop¬ 
erty  for  farms.  In  one  case  the  city 
house  was  in  course  of  construction 
when  the  trade  was  effected,  and  the 
farmer  understood  that  the  house  was 
to  be  finished.  The  agent  so  represented, 
it  is  alleged,  but  nothing  was  said  in  the 
contract  about  finishing  the  house,  and 
after  signing  the  contract  work  on  the 
house  was  discontinued.  We  have,  our¬ 
selves,  had  many  opportunities  to  give 
away  a  farm  in  these  deals  for  city 
property,  but  we  never  had  a  fair  offer. 
The  rule  is  that  city  traders  will  allow 
you  for  the  farm  only  the  amount  they 
can  raise  on  it  on  bond  and  mortgage. 

Following  is  a  condensed  newspaper 
report  of  another  St.  Louis  affair: 

After  a  week's  search,  Judge  Matthew 
G.  Reynolds  and  G.  Lucey  Ci'awford,  receiv¬ 
ers  of  the  Continental  Assurance  Company 
and  the  International  Fire  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  both  of  which  Congressman  Harry 
M.  Coudrey  was  President,  have  found 
$1,469.65  actual  cash. 

From  1897  to  1899  Mr.  Coudrey  was  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Assembly  of  St. 
Louis,  where  he  won  the  commendation  of 
the  public  for  his  vigorous  opposition  to  all 
hoodie  measures.  He  was  almost  alone  in 
his  fight,  however,  and  declined  re-election 
when  his  term  expired. 

“I  am  getting  many  letters  from  stock¬ 
holders,”  said  Mr.  Crawford  July  7.  “It 
seems  that  some  do  not  know  yet  that  the 
companies  are  in  receivership.  Most  of  the 
stockholders  live  in  the  backwoods,  their 
letters  are  written  on  scraps  of  druggists’ 
and  grocers  bills  and  are  dated  from  some 
rustic  crossroads.  They  ask  with  pathetic 
anxiety  about  the  condition  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  beg  me  to  see  that  they  get 
back  dollar  for  dollar.” 

•“How  much  will  they  get?’  Mr.  Crawford 
was  asked. 

For  answer  he  raised  his  hands  in  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  hopelessness. 

It  would  seem  from  this  report  that 
Coudrey  had  been  taking  lessons  of  his 
neighbor  E.  G.  Lewis,  but  the  essential 
features  of  all  fakers  are  the  same. 
Some  means  are  employed  to  get  into 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  then  a  big 
company  is  formed,  the  stock  or  bonds 
or  notes  or  certificates  are  sold  to  coun¬ 
try  people  On  big  promises  of  profits. 
The  money  is  dissipated  or  appropriated 
by  one  or  two  individuals  in  the  game, 
and  when  the  courts  get  after  them  the 
money  is  gone.  The  promoters  usually 
escape  punishment,  and  often  like  Lewis 
and  Kahn  of  Chicago  work  the  same 
old  game  all  over  again. 

I-Iavc  just  read  C.  F.’s  letter,  page  750, 
regarding  building  lots  in  Eastport,  Suffolk  i 
County,  N.  Y.  I  would  like  to  warn  read-  1 
ers  of  “Publisher’s  Desk”  against  buying  | 
lots  on  “Euclid  Boulevard,”  “Avenue  G,” 
“Highland  Park,”  etc.,  Third  Ward,  City  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.  These  high-sounding  names 
are  given  to  a  tract  of  land  known  here  as 
“Sand  Plains” ;  they  lie  about  four  miles 
from  the  corporation  tax  district,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  practically  worthless. 

New  Y’ork.  h.  g.  p. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  people  ought 
to  be  pretty  well  advised  on  land 
schemes ;  but  we  have  new  people  com¬ 
ing  every  day  who  know  little  of  the 
tricks  in  these  schemes.  j.  j.  d. 


Cement  Block  Silo. — Last  Summer  we 
built  a  16x37  foot  silo  of  concrete  blocks 
which  were  made  on  the  farm  with  farm 
labor  in  a  block  machine  made  for  that 
purnose.  This  silo  was  filled  and  the  silage 
used.  We  did  not  find  any  spoiled  around 
the  outside,  and  although  we  had  a  very 
severe  Winter,  the  freezing  was  very  slight. 
The  structure  is  an  ornament  to  the  farm, 
cannot  blow  down  and  will  not  need  re¬ 
pairs.  CLOVERDALE  FARM. 

New  York. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables 
Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
906  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  V 


Don’t  Let  Yonr  Horse  Lie  Idle 

Cure  Him  While  He  Works 


Don’t  let  your  horse  lie  idle  from  sore  shoulders— harness  and  saddle  galls— chafes— 
rope  burns— cuts— grease  heel,  etc.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  is  a  proven  remedy  for  these 
ailments.  It  is  remarkable  in  that  it  not  only  cures— but  cures  while  the  horse 
works.  We  guarantee  that  it  cures.  If  not  we  will  refund  your  money.  Dealers  who 
have  handled 


Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

for  twenty  years  have  never  known  a  case  where  it  failed  to 
heal.  There  is  nothing  better  than  this  famous  ointment  for 
bruises— old  sores— cracked  teats,  etc.,  in  cows.  There  is  not  a 
substitute  made  that  will  do  the  work  of  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure. 

Valuable  Horse  Book  FREE 


If  you  have  never  used  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  or  received  Bickmore’s  Horse  Book, 
we  will  send  both  on  receipt  of  a  postal  card.  Our  Horse  Book  is  filled  with  interesting 
information.  It  tells  how  all  the  leading  breeds  of  horses  originated  and  were  developed; 
treats  of  the  market  classes;  breeding,  handling  horses,  etc.  Every  horse  owner 
will  appreciate  this  horse  hook.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Bear  in  mind— we  send 
hook  and  sample  FREE. 


BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.v 
BOX  720-722,  OLD  TOWN,  MAINE. 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 

The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  work.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  ©  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 


Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.  svk™se 


FOR  YOUR 

APPROVAL 

CLEAR  HARD-WOOD 

STANCHIONS 


LOW  IN  PRICE. 

FILLERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
&  DELIVERERS 

KALAMAZOO!  mo  CO. 

M  I  CHI  GAN 


LAKEHILL  FARM 

YV.  H.  THACHEK 

For  real  bargains  in  young  stock  and  yearlings  in 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  write 
to  us.  Stock  bred  from  the  finest,  under  the  best  of 
conditions;  large,  vigorous  and  pure  white.  Some 
promising  March  batched  cockerels  now  $1.00  each. 
Prices  of  other  stock  on  application.  Address  all 
communications  to 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Mgr.,  Hillside.  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  lew - 

WHITE  LEGHORN, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 
BLACK  ORPINGTON. 

- Cockerels. 


Van  Alstyne's  R.  I.  Reds^^X'S 

bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production,  EDW.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


The  James  Line  of  Sanitary  Steel  and  Wood 
Stalls.  Seven  different  styles  of  Stanchions. 
Complete  line  of  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  dairymen,  includ¬ 
ing  State  and  United  States  Dairy  Inspectors. 

Write  for  big  book,  showing  interiors  of 
modern  dairy  barns,  to 

KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
130  Cane  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  YVis. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

DllklMCD  nilPIfC  for  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
tlUlllYLIi  UUlmO  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold  Suffolk  Co..  New  York 


RO  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES. 

■  Ui  II  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  high  class  year¬ 
ling  breeders.  All  stock  on  approval.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  Box  153. 


f*DI  IMD'C  IMPROVED 
LnUlYlOO  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M4,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


/VBS0R 


BINE 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling., 

No  blister,  no  hairl 
gone,  and  horse  kept  at] 
work.  $2.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Book  3  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  $1.00,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele,  Varico¬ 
cele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  beet  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
J ust  11s  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Foreatvllle,  Conn. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

-A.  3NT  H> 

PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YEARLINGS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

BONNIE  BRAE  POOLTRY 
FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  LAY-  C  O  \AI  I  LRU  PIRN 
ING  STRAIN  Oi  Ui  II  i  LLUnUnll 

breeding  stock  for  sale.  Also  yearling  S.C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Low  prices  to  make  room  for  growing  pullets. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA,  PA. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Maryland. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL-Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 


Hone’s  “Bred-to-Lay” 


Choice  breeders  of 
1910  at  bargain 

R.G.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

■  II  Ui  Iiuuutf  IOIUIIU  1 1  uuo  layers).  Cock  Birds 
and  Cockerels;  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 

D.  R,  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 


pm  I  |C  PIIPQ— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  rUrOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
August  5,  191(1,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  bnt 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail’’  Is  rather 
an  indetlnite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.28 

© 

29 

30© 

.33 

Good  to  Choice . 

.25 

@ 

.27 

28 

.29 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23 

@ 

.24 

24® 

.27 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.26 

© 

.27 

.28© 

.30 

Common  to  Good.... 

.23 

@ 

.25 

•25@ 

.26 

Factory . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

.20 

@ 

.21 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
charges . qt. 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 14  @  .15 

Common  to  Good . 12  @  .13 

Skims . 05  @  .08 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .26  @  .28 

Mixed  Colors,  best. . 24  ®  .27 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  .20 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 2.85  ©  3.10  qt 

Medium....  . 2.25  ©  2.45 

Pea .  2.25  @2.45  qt 

Red  Kidney .  4.25  ©  4.75 

White  Kidney .  3.00  @  3.26 

Yellow  Eye . 3.25  ©  3.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 22  @  .24 

Common  to  Good . 20  @  .21 

German.  New  Crop . 55  @  .58 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ©  .24 

Standard  Grade . 14  @  .16 

DRIED  FRU1T8 

Apples,  evap.  fancy .. .  .10  ©  11 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .00  @  .09 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .00^ 

Chops.  100  lbs . 2.00  ©  2.50 

Raspberries . 21  @  .22 

Cherries . 12  ffl  .14 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl .  1.00  @  3.50 

New,  bu . 50  ©  1.00 

Currants,  qt . 11 


Huckleberries,  qt . .  .07 

Blackberries,  qt . 00 

Raspberries,  pint . 07 

Peaches,  S’n.,  crate. ..  .75 

Del.  and  Md„  bkt . 50 

Pears,  Kleffer,  bbl .  1.50 

Clapp's  Favorite....  3.00 
Plums,  South’n,  crate..  .30 
Muskmelons,  crate....  1.00 
Watermelons,  1U0 .  10.00 


© 

© 


.13 
.13 
.10 
ffl  .12 
@  2.30 
©  .75 
@  2.50 
®  4.00 
@  .75 
©  4.00 
©40.00 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 

1.00 

@ 

1.75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey . 

1.50 

ffl 

1.75 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.00 

© 

1.75 

Cabbage,  new,  bb).  cte. 

.76 

© 

1.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.10 

.25 

Cora.  Jersey,  100 . 

.75 

© 

1.25 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

1.00 

© 

1.50 

Egg  Plants,  box . 

.50 

@ 

1.50 

Lettuce, 54-bbl.  bkt.... 

.10 

® 

40 

Peas,  bbl.  bkt . 

1.00 

@ 

1.75 

Peppers, 

Jersey,  box . 

.40 

© 

.75 

Onions,  OranKGCo.,  bag  1.00 

© 

1.25 

Conn.  White,  bbl... 

3.00 

© 

3  50 

LoDg  Island,  bbl.... 

1.75 

ffl 

2.00 

Jersey,  bu . 

.75 

@ 

1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

@ 

1.75 

Squash,  new,  bbl . 

.75 

© 

1.25 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box 

.50 

fd 

1.00 

Turnins.  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

@ 

1.00 

White,  bbl . 

2  00 

@ 

2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

.17 

© 

.18 

Fowls . 

.16 

© 

.17 

Roosters . 

.10 

@ 

.11 

Ducks . 

.12 

© 

.14 

Geese . 

.11 

@ 

.12 

Turkeys . 

.10 

© 

.14 

.09®  13 


.16®  .18 
.14®  .16 

.10@  .f2 

.26®  .30 
.26  .29 

.23®  .24 

.15 

.15 


.15 

.09®  .12 


each  ,03®  .05 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fey.. . . 

.19 

© 

.20 

.22® 

.24 

Common  to  Good .... 

.15 

@ 

.17 

.18© 

.20 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.22 

@ 

.24 

.23© 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@ 

.21 

•19@ 

.22 

Common  Hun . 

.14 

© 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

@ 

.24 

.20 

Fowls . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

16® 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

@ 

.19 

Squabs,  doz . 

2.00 

@ 

3.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.25  ®  7.50 

Bulls . 3.75  ©  4.55 

Cows . 2.00  ffl  4.85 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  9.25  ©  9.50 

Culls . 4.00  ©  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3.00  ©  4.00 

Lambs . 6.50  ©  7.75 

Hogs . 8.75  ©  9.25 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Spring,  bu .  125 

No.  2.  Red .  1.07 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bn.  .67  ©  .70 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .44  ®  151 

Rye... . 75  ®  78 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 26.00  ©  28.00 

No.  2 . 24.00  ©  25.00 

No.  o . 20.00  ®  22.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  ©  22  00 

Clover . 15.00  @  20.00 

Wild  Uay . 10.00  ©  12.00 

Straw,  Rye . 11.00  ©  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 9.00  ©  10.00 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter  in  Tins. — "Look  at  those  tins,” 
said  a  butter  dealer,  pointing  to  several 
pails  holding  about  14  quarts  each.  "I  had 
to  take  out  the  butter  and  repack  it  into 
tubs,  to  get  anywhere  near  what  it  is 
worth.” 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tins  are 
often  badly  rusted  and  the  butter  is  dis¬ 
colored  and  tastes  rusty.  Some  buyers  will 
take  this,  but  others  will  not  except  at  a 
discount  sufficient  to  allow  for  considerable 
loss.  Of  course  tirst  class  tin  will  not  rust 
so  quickly,  but  the  inferior  grades  of  which 
many  vessels  are  made  has  but  a  very  thin 
wash  of  tin.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  use 
tin  shipping  vessels  only  when  the  butter 
dealer  says  be  can  handle  them  without  dis¬ 
count. 

Renovated  Butter  Timber. — Standing  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  store  where  but¬ 
ter  of  the  odds  and  ends  variety  is  handled 
was  a  barrel  three-quarters  full  of  would-be 
butter,  strong,  dirty  and  minus  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  a  product  wholesome  or  even 
edible.  This  was  intended  for  renovation, 
and  after  a  process  of  semi-melting,  clarify¬ 
ing  and  churning  it  will  again  be  offered 
for  human  food.  Of  course  the  vessel  hold¬ 
ing  it  must  be  branded  as  renovated  butter, 
but  very  few  consumers  buy  it  for  that. 
They  ask  the  price  of  butter  and  take  the 
grades  that  fit  their  purses.  Probably  many 
of  them  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  renovated  butter.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  dairy  business  that  such  stuff  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  worked  over  and  sold,  but  in 
the  multiplicity  of  pure  food  laws  this  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  Of  course  all  but¬ 
ter  is  not  eaually  good,  but  there  should 
be  some  wasonable  “dead  line”  beyond 
which  butter  canuot  go  and  retain  its  name. 

An  Egg  Proposition. — One  of  our  readers 
wtfo  lives  in  a  residence  section  of  Greater 
New  York,  is  planning  to  work  up  a  trade 
in  fancy  eggs  and  perhaps  some  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  He  has  observed  that  in  his  locality 
it  is  difficult  to  get  the  best  eggs,  fruits, 
etc.,  except  at  very  tiigh  prices.  His  plan 
is  to  get  in  touch  with  some  producers  and 
consumers  and  distribute  these  goods  in 
an.  economical  manner.  This  man  is  in  earn¬ 
est  and.  of  course,  willing  to  make  the  finan¬ 
cial  end  of  deal  safe  for  anyone  he  buys 
from.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  spe¬ 
cially  new  about  the  plan.  It  is  merely  an 
effort  to  shave  off  some  of  the  extra  profits 
that  make  food  stuffs  so  expensive.  This 
man’s  address  will  be  given  to  any  pro¬ 
ducer  who  can  supply  fancy  white  eggs  and 
cares  to  take  up  the  matter  with  him. 

w.  w.  n. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


r-99_%<,  %  Pure — » 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dent.  D, ELYRIA,  OHId 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ffCg 

Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D.  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  ^u7tp«rices 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, 14  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THflRfl  RHRRFH  SINGLE  comb  white  leghorn 
inunuuunDntu  yearlng  hens  also  early  pullets 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Elliott,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SAI  F-?OOROSECOMB  BLACK  MINORCA  yearling 
l  Ull  OnLL  hens,  $1.00  each.  Fine  birds,  great 
layers. _ F.  N.  ADAMS.  Orwell,  Ohio. 

HOUSEKEEPER’S  POSITION  for  aged  couple  or  others 
interested  in  poultry  and  fruit.  References  ex- 

changed.  Housekeeper, 105  Monroe  St.,  No.  Arlington,  Mass. 

WAMTFD_SMALr'  CKEAM  SEPARATOR. 

nun  i  (u  Rob’t  Ingersoll,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


I  SELL  t’AliMS  IX  0CE4XA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Fruit,grain 
I  end  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  llert,  Mich. 


nri  A  WARF-II?.E.IDEAL  FARMING  COUNTRY. 

HbkHIIHni)  Delightful  climate;  productive  soil; 
best  markets;  money-making  fruit,  truck  and  poultry 
farms;  free  catalog.  McDaniel  &  McDaniel,  Dover,  Del. 


CflD  Cfll  C—  Farm  of  130  Acres,  ten  room 
■  Mil  OHtb  house,  barn  with  24  cow  stalls, 
granary,  hen  house,  hog  house,  new  mower,  rake, 
corn  planter  and  other  tools.  Fruit.  One  mile 
from  station.  Price,  $2,400,  one-half  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


WAIITCn — Good  man  as  main  help  on  small 
TV  HU  I  LU  dairy  farm.  Must  be  aide  to  milk 
well,  handle  horse  team  and  do  general  farm  work. 
Also  woman  as  housekeeper.  No  liquor,  no  smok¬ 
ing  around  house  or  barns*  Mail  and  wife  pre¬ 
ferred.  State  wages  and  send  references. 

0.  A.  KNEELAND,  Mountain  lake  Farm,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 


has  practically  the  same  feed-  f'l  Atrtsr  Hay  is  almost  as  g’ood  for 
ing‘  value  as  Wheat  Bran.  V^IOVC*  feeding1  purposes.  :  : 

WHY  NOT  RAISE  MORE  ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER? 

You  will  probably  say  your  soil  will  not  grow  Alfalfa  or  Clover. 

Lands  often  described  as  “Clover  Sick”  are  simply  soils  that  have  become  acid  through  the 
continued  growing  of  crops  that  use  up  large  amounts  of  lime  or  through  improper  fertilization. 

SWEETEN-  TOUR  SOIE  AMD  FERTILIZE  PROPERLY'  BY  USLNG 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  as 

Tlie  Best  as  well  as  the  Cheapest  source  of  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime 
for  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  and  all  Fall  Cereals. 

Contains  17  to  10%  Phosphoric  Acid  and  35  to  50%  Lime. 


“For  the  Alfalfa  there  is  no  equal.  I  had  a  very 
large  crop  this  year  of  four  cuttings  of  4  to  6  tons  per 
acre  of  very  line  Alfalfa,  first  crop  average  height  of 
44  inches  and  the  other  threo  crops  about  24  inches 
each  in  height,  ’  (signed)  jos.  E.  Mahon  (Mowing 
60  acres  Alfalfa  on  Long  Island.) 


Prof.  Alva  Agee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
College  says : 

“The  Basic  Slag  contains  effective  Lime.  Basic 
Slag  tends  to  sweeten  sour  land  and  to  keep  sweet 
soil  sweet.  It  favors  clover.  We  must  have  clover, 
and  where  clover  is  failing.  Basic  Slag  at  prevailing 
prices  is  the  best  fertilizer  I  know  of. 


Alfalfa  Seeding:  Time  Is  About  August  loth. 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  SUPPLY  NOW 

Our  special  booklet,  “Fall  Cereals  and  Forage  Crops,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company, 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  aiul  Peruvian  Brands 

(We  ship  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  from  New  York,  Boston.  Mass.;  Belfast.  Maine;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Old  Forge,  Pa.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Savannah,  Ga.  and  Charleston,  S.  G.) 


Stop!  Look!!  Listen!!! 
OHIO  STATE  FAIR 

THE  BATTLE  of  the  BREEDS  September  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

Ohio  State  Fair  Ribbons  are  badges  of  honor  and  business  assets.  To 
win  in  Ohio  adds  a  commercial  value.  Half  of  the  United  States  participate. 

It  is  an  advertising  medium.  Exhibitors  come  in  touch  with  those  who  have  the  notion 
and  the  price. 

Ohio,  Mother  of  Presidents,  is  the  home  of  people  brave  and  strong. 

Aggressive  and  progressive,  we  have  built  an  Exposition  and  a  Fair  beyond  compare. 

It  teaches  and  it  demonstrates.  It  indicates  the  march  of  progress  and  contrasts  the  old 
ways  with  the  new. 

Those  who  want  to  get  upstairs  in  their  business  can  make  better  wages  by  attending 
than  they  can  by  staying  at  home. 

Tlie  Date  is  September  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Columbus. 

Entries  close  August  20.  Do  it  udw.  Write  for  elegant  colored  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Do  it  now. 

A*  f*.  SANDLES,  Secretary,  State  House ,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Dl.lfiASK  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Bntter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples.  etc.  K.  It.  WOODWAUIt,  802  Greenwich  St.,  N.  V. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St,,  ■  Boston, 

mno  WHITE  and  BROWN  Solicited. 

Lil_|_\  Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

L  U  U  O  JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

w  147  Reads  Street.  New  York. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited, 

■Vt7"ANTED  position  by  competent  married  man,  one  child, 
VT  an  manager  ol  dairy  farm.  State  particular*,  Address 

FRANK  J.  GRIPP,  Wilmerding  P.  0.,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

rilltphman- Farm0r-  *am*ly  Six  children,  know 
U U Ilf II Ilia II  ing  also  allot'  vegetable,  fruit  and 
flower  growing,  dairy,  etc.,  wants  position  as 
manager.  Address  A.  FRANK,  Decatur,  Ark. 

EG4GrSi. 

Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  ;  ;  New  York 

Cf”\D  C  A  1  C  STOCK  FARM  in 
g  L  M  MiX  ’  ’  Northern  Michigan, 

200  acres  hard  wood 
land,  all  under  cultiva- 

R  1  G  BARGAIN  tion-  Buildings,  barns. 

BIW  silos,  etc  nll  new  anJ 

modern.  Complete  equipment  farm  machinery.  Stock 
includes  small  herd  of  pure  bred  Herefords;  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  grades;  2  work  teams,  etc.  It  desired,  laud  adjac¬ 
ent  can  be  secured  at  a  nominal  price  making  this 
especially  desirable  for  sheep  raising.  Will  sell  for  less 
than  half  inventory  value  and  on  very  easy  terms.  An 
unusual  opportunity.  Write  to  owner  for  full  particulars 
and  inventory.  LOUIS  M.  SANDS,  Manistee,  Michigan. 

IA/ANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

if  Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

BUTTERMAKER  <i“‘Ter£Sl.°Si».?r 29 

CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
k TOOLS  . 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD.  Is  made  especially  for  Orchard 
work.  It  will  increaseyouicrops25tooOperceut.  Thismachine 
will  cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  dav.  It 
is  drawn  by  two  medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day,  andean  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at 
so  great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line 
of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in 
^  —  half  lap.  No  Tongue  Truck  needed. 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses’  Necks, 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  130  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk  Harrows. 

Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Scud  for  FllEE  Booklet  with  full  particulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St..  H1GGANUM.  CONN. 


One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 
on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That's  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  bo  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  litis  40 
pounds  In  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  np  to  25  feot;  have  many 
spsclal  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valnablo  troo  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modem  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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HUMOROUS 


“Say,  I  have  an  awful  pain ;  I  wonder 
if  it  is  appendicitis?  Can  you  tell  me 
on  what  side  one  gets  it?”  “Why,  on 
the  inside,  of  course.” — Columbia  Jester. 

“Do  you  believe,”  asked  the  lawyer, 
“you  could  decide  this  case  purely  on  the 
evidence?”  “Yes,”  replied  the  prospec¬ 
tive  juror,  “I  think  I  could,  if  the  de¬ 
fendant  would  return  the  silver  watch 
he  stole  from  me  one  time.” — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

Inquisitive  Lady:  “And  what  is  this 
little  box  for?”  Nerve-Racked  Clerk: 
“Oh,  for  odds  and  ends !”  Inquisitive 
Lady :  “But  it  has  two  compartments. 
Why  is  that?”  Nerve-Racked  Clerk: 
“Oh,  one  for  odds,  madam,  and  the  other 
for  ends.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Yeast:  “I  see  as  a  space-saver  for 
small  houses  a  Kansas  man  has  invented 
folding  stairs.”  Crimsonbeak :  “But, 
say,  suppose  when  a  fellow  has  come 
home  late  at  night,  and  quietly  taken  his 
shoes  off,  he  finds  his  wife  has  taken  the 
stairs  upstairs?” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Dorothy  was  visiting  her  grandpar¬ 
ents  in  the  country  for  the  first  time. 
Seeing  a  quantity  of  feathers  scattered 
about  the  henyard  she  shook  her  head 
in  disapproval.  “Grandpa,”  she  said 
gravely,  “you  really  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  your  chickens  from  wear¬ 
ing  out  so.” — The  Delineator. 

A  Marquette  boy  told  the  teacher  that 
his  sister  had  the  measles.  The  teacher 
sent  him  home  and  told  him  to  stay 
there  until  his  sister  got  well.  After  he 
had  skipped  joyfully  away  another  boy 
held  up  his  hand,  and  said:  “Teacher, 
Jimmy  Dolan’s  sister  what’s  got  the 
measles  lives  in  Omaha.” — Topeka  Jour¬ 
nal. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fres  to  you.  with  Sa-uplo  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
.TT  NOW.  I  cau  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE  Sta-Rite  Catalog  will  interest 
you  if  you  are  looking  for  a  high- 
grade  farm  engine  made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  reliable  manufacturer.  It’s  a 
book  of  plain  facts — not  windy  prom¬ 
ises —  and  we’ll  send  it  for  the  asking. 
We  eell  the  Sta-Rite  on  30-days  absolute¬ 
ly  free  trial.  No  bank  deposit  required. 

Shall  we  send  the  book? 
ADDRESS  RELIANCE, 

114  to  25  Racine>  Wisconsin  A11 
H.  P  IIPSL  Styles 


YOU  NEED  IT  NOW! 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

With  i*ow  steel  Wheels 

THE  wagon  for  a  thousand  farm  jobs.  Low,  handy  and 
strong.  Saves  high  lifting,  saves  strength,  saves  horses. 
Broad  tires,  no  ruts.  Get  it  now  lor  summer  and  fall 
hauling.  We  are  ready  to  ship,  20  styles.  Free  book 
tells  all.  Also  separate  Electric  Steel  Wheels  for  old 
running  gears,  guaranteed  to  fit.  Don’t  wait  ;  the  busy 
hauling  season  is  on.  Send  for  the  book. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box48 ,  Quincy,  111. 


54ed  Down  to  Grass 


•  •  •  with  •  •  • 


Oft 


’s  Fertilizers 


Are  your  mowing  lands  neglected? 

We  often  read  in  crop  reports,  when  rainfall  is  small,  that  “grass 
in  the  old  mowings  is  suffering  and  will  be  a  very  short  crop.”  Gen¬ 
erally  these  old  mowings  are  neglected  and  their  owners  are  relying 
on  Nature  unaided  to  give  them  something  out  of  nothing. 

The  average  yield  of  hay  in  the  United  States  is  reported  to  be 
but  a  little  over  one  ton  per  acre.  Good  farmers  know  that  if  their 
hay  crop  does  not  yield  two  tons  or  more  per  acre  of  good  hay  there 
is  something  wrong.  They  also  know  that  the  best  hay,  as  a  rule,  is 
grown  on  newly  seeded  fields  which  have  been  well  fertilized.  It  is 
found  that  where  the  soil  is  well  fertilized  there  is  generally  little 
trouble  in  getting  good  yields  of  hay, — even  in  an  unfavorable  season. 

If  a  short  rotation  of  crops  is  not  convenient  before  land  is  seeded  to  grass,  old 
mowing  lands  may  be  plowed  after  haying,  thoroughly  harrowed  and  put  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  be  seeded  down  in  late  August  or  early  September.  Before  seeding,  600  to 
1200  lbs.  per  acre  of 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

should  be  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  the  amount  to  be  used  depending,  of  course, 
on  the  condition  of  the  land.  The  fertilizer  will  aid  in  producing  a  good  catch  of  the 
seed  and  a  vigorous  growth  of  grass  which  will  escape  winter  killing. 

Well  fertilized  fields  stand  drought  better  than  those  which  are  run  down.  The 
grass  on  well  fertilized  fields  gets  a  better  start  in  the  spring  and  gives  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  yield  of  better  quality  of  hay  than  can  be  grown  on  old  worn  out  fields.  One 
of  our  customers  has  recently  written  us  as  follows: 

•  t  ?  .  ,  •  .  .  , ' 

“  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  fertilizer  for  seeding  down. 
I  am  now  cutting  the  hay  from  the  ground  where  I  used  the  fertilizer  and  it  is  a 
very  heavy  growth.  I  have  twenty-five  acres  of  as  handsome  grass  as  you  ever  saw.” 

The  best  time  for  seeding  to  grass  alone  in  the  latitude  of  New 
England  is  in  August  and  September,  preferably  from  August  15th 
to  September  10th. 

Place  your  orders  for  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  with  our  local  agents 
who  will  obtain  the  fertilizer  promptly,  in  case  they  have  not  enough 
in  stock  to  supply  you.  Or  if  you  prefer  to  do  so,  write  direct  to  us. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS. 

82  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  BARN  WITH  A 


PORTER  CARRIER 


No  bam  is  considered 
complete  unless  equip¬ 
ped  with  litter  carriers. 
Dirty  and  unsanitary 
stables  are  no  longer  tolerated.  The 
saving:  of  labor,  the  lessening  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire,  immunity  of  live  stock 
n  from  disease,  and  the  saving  of  ma¬ 
nure,  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  lit¬ 
ter  carriers  are  growing  more  popu¬ 
lar  every  day. 

The  Porter  Litter  Carrier 

is  the  system  for  the  farmer  who 
wants  permanency.  The  quality  of 
material  and  workmanship  entering 
into  their  make-up  have  no  equal. 
As  time  and  labor  savers,  they  excel 
all  other  makes.  Get  our  catalogue, 
which  tells  and  illustrates  by  pic¬ 
tures  the  many  ways  our  feed  and 
litter  carriers  can  be  used. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO., 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm-  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan- 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prices.  30 days’  freo 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  special  offer. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Box  338  Decatur, led. 


Steel  Wheelsn 

That’s  So!  Hired  hands  are 
getting  scarcer  every  day: 
but  LOW  DOWN  STEEL 
WHEELS  will  help  to  take 
their  place.  Then,  too,  the 
sun  don't  affect  a  steel  wheel 
like  it  does  the  best  of  hired 
help.  More  brain  and  less 
muscle  nowadays.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  you. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

Box  17,  Havana,  Ill. 
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AN  IDEAL  FARM  SCHOOL. 
Where  Children  Are  Started  Right. 

Among  the  hills  of  central  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Pome¬ 
roy,  the  largest  in  the  section,  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  out  a  problem  of  com¬ 
bined  farm  life  and  education.  The 
scene  of  this  enterprise,  which  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
become  an  established  fact,  is  a  farm 
of  300  acres  situated  in  the  town  of 
Greenwich,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Hillside.  It  is  the  early  home  of 
the  Drinkwater  family,  which,  lo¬ 
cated  on  two  or  three  hilly  farms  in 
this  vicinity,  has  produced  in  the  past 
and  present  generations  a  half-dozen 
or  more  teachers.  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  Miss  Charlotte  V.  Drink- 
water,  for  over  30  years  General  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Boston. 

About  10  years  ago,  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  a  less  active  life,  she  in 
company  with  her  sister,  Airs.  Mary 
E.  Warren,  returned  to  the  old  home 
of  their  parents,  and  there  formed 
the  nucleus  of  Hillside  School.  At 
first  they  took  only  a  small  number 
of  pupils ;  later  as  many  as  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  old  farmhouse, 
The  object  was  to  receive  children 
who  were  in  poor  circumstances,  or¬ 
phans  and  those  who  had  no  settled 
home,  at  a  moderate  expense,  to  give 
them  a  healthy,  country  bringing-up, 
a  good  education,  and  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  training.  The  work  has  great¬ 
ly  increased  in  scope,  but  its  aims 
are  still  the  same.  Miss  Drinkwater, 
who  is  regarded  by  the  children  half 
as  a  mother  and  half  a  guardian 
angel,  recently  said : 

“Conscious  that  we  ourselves  form 
a  trinity  of  body,  mind  and  spirit,  it 
appears  evident  that  true  education 
should  equally  develop  these  integral 
parts  of  the  individual.  In  order  to 
produce  the  highest  type  of  character, 
a  proper  development  of  the  three¬ 
fold  nature  of  a  child  is  essential. 
This  means  a  healthy  body,  a  sound 
mind,  and  a  Christian-  spirit.  The 
first  is  attained  by  hygienic  food  and 
dress,  pure  air  day  and  night,  and  an 
abundance  of  sleep.  Physical  de¬ 
velopment  means  regular  hours  for 
work  and  play,  athletic  sports  and 
useful  employment,  combined  with 
that  loving  care  and  sympathy  so 
necessary  to  a  child  in  its  home  life. 

“A  sound  mind  is  formed  by  fixing 
the  child’s  thought  habitually  upon 
worthy  objects.  There  are,  according 
to  Hillside  precepts,  various  ways  of 
doing  this.  Guide  him  into  channels 
of  inquiry  about  the  work  of  nature 
as  seen  in  every-day  country  life. 
Furnish  him  with  books,  pictures, 
microscopic  and  other  appliances  with 
which  to  meet  and  satisfy  these  in¬ 
quiries.  I.et  him  study  the  forests, 
the  gardens,  the  rocks,  the  soil,  the 
firmament  above  and  the  waters  be¬ 
neath,  thus  leading  him  from  nature 


THE  BOYS  AT  WORK  IN  HAYING  TIME.  Fig.  341. 


FARM  BOYS  AFTER  WORKING  PIOURS.  Fig.  342. 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD  AT  PIILLSIDE  SCHOOL.  Fig.  343. 


up  to  nature’s  God.  Give  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  simple  scientific  experi¬ 
ment,  and  encourage  him  to  impart  to 
others  what  he  himself  has  learned. 
Educational  methods  become  ideal 
only  when  the  hand  is  trained  to  put 
into  practice  the  knowledge  gained 
through  eye  and  ear.  Let  a  boy 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  acre 
by  actual  measurement  of  the  land ; 
the  weight  of  an  object  by  weighing; 
the  meaning  of  a  bushel,  peck  or 
quart,  by  the  use  of  registered  mea¬ 
sures.  All  of  these  exercises  he  has 
at  the  farm,  and  together  with  his 
studies  at  school,  and  conversations 
in  the  home  arc  well  calculated  to  add 
a  sound  mind  to  a  healthy  body. 

“Daily  Bible  study  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  child,  forms  a  prominent 
part  of  the  training  in  the  home  and 
school.  Each  child  as  he  develops  is 
studied  individually,  and  at  a  suitable 
age  is  encouraged  and  assisted  so  far 
as  possible,  to  enter  a  chosen  line  of 
endeavor.  We  have  labored  under 
many  difficulties,  and  have  by  no 
means  reached  our  ideals;  still  much 
has  been  accomplished,  Christian 
character-building,  the  basis  of  good 
citizenship,  is  going  steadily  on,  and 
like  twigs  bent  in  the  right  direction, 
these  young  lives  are  being  trained  to 
become  useful  elements  of  society.” 

Gradually,  as  the  little  household 
became  better  known,  public  interest 
and  personal  sympathy  furnished  the 
means  to  extend  the  work.  More 
land  was  bought,  a  school-house 
built,  additional  helpers  employed, 
and  four  years  ago  a  fine  three-story 
cottage  was  erected,  which  is  now  the 
home  of  the  greater  part  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  although  the  old  farmhouse  is 
still  occupied  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
About  this  time  the  school  was  in¬ 
corporated  and  its  affairs  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
which,  besides  Miss  Drinkwater,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  comprises  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  business  people,  as 
well  as  others  of  prominence  in  edu¬ 
cational  fields. 

The  institution  now  accommodates 
33  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  from 
nine  to  16  years  of  age,  while  as 
many  more  have  left  its  shelter  to 
enter  higher  schools,  or  some  kind  of 
employment.  Beside  Miss  Drink¬ 
water,  who  acts  as  general  business 
manager,  a  capable  superintendent  is 
employed,  a  head  farmer,  several 
matrons,  and  a  school  teacher.  The 
farm  work  and  household  duties  are 
performed  by  the  children  under  their 
direction. 

The  farm  last  year  produced  650 
bushels  potatoes,  400  bushels  corn, 
260  bushels  turnips,  70  bushels  beets, 
33  bushels  carrots,  20  bushels  pars¬ 
nips,  beside  many  other  Summer  and 
Winter  vegetables,  fodder  for  the 
stock,  etc.  Small  fruits  are  cultivated, 
the  most  profitable  at  present  being- 
strawberries  and  cranberries.  Beside 
helping  in  the  general  work  of  the 
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farm,  each  boy  has  a  little  garden  plot  of  his  own, 
which  he  plants  and  cultivates  himself,  and  is  of 
course  taught  how  to  do  it,  and  the  produce  of  this 
he  can  sell  and  keep  the  money.  This  year’s  supply 
of  fuel  is  cut  from  the  wooded  hills  in  Winter  by  the 
larger  boys,  and  fitted  for  use  with  the  help  of  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  About  a  dozen  cows  supply  milk  and 
butter  for  the  school,  while  the  waste  milk  helps  to 
fatten  numerous  pigs.  The  poultry-houses  already 
furnish  plenty  of  eggs  and  chickens  for  home  use, 
while  preparations  Are  now  in  progress  to  increase 
this  branch  of  industry  About  600  chickens  are  being 
raised  this  season.  Last  year  they  lost  the  barn  by 
lire,  as  well  as  many  tools,  wagons,  etc.,  which  has 
caused  much  inconvenience,  but  a  new  barn  is  now 
being  built,  which  will  be  completed  before  cold 
weather,  and  is  expected  to  be  very  modern  and  com¬ 
plete  in  every  way.  But  while  work  in  the  house  and 
on  the  farm  are  scrupulously  performed,  and  school 
and  study  hours  strictly  observed,  the  necessity  of 
healthful  play  is  not  overlooked,  and  hours  are  set 
apart  for  recreation.  Skating,  coasting,  swimming, 
ball  and  indoor  games  each  have  their  season,  and  a 
more  healthy,  happy,  hearty  lot  of  children  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  I  do  not  know  whether  Hillside  stands 
alone,  the  pioneer  farm-school,  or  if  there  are  others 
on  the  same  plan,  but  1  wish  it  might  have  one  or  more 
duplicates  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  May  we  not 
hear  from  other  correspondents,  if  any,  who  know  of 
similar  schools?  Leslie  h.  phinney. 


GOVERNMENT  AGRICULTURAL  BULLETINS. 

Being  a  subscriber  to,  and  reader  of  your  valuable  mag¬ 
azine,  I  have  frequently  seen  suggestions  to  send  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  bulletins  that  they  issue. 
The  enclosed  card  will  show  my  success  in  one  case.  I 
also  tried  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  1909  Year  Book,  and 
received  a  similar  card,  except  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  called  for  $1  ;  the  card  also  stated  that  the 
edition  was  500,000,  and  470,000  of  them  were  alloted  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  presumably  to 
be  sent  where  they  would  do  them  the  most  good  in  try¬ 
ing  to  secure  a  re-election.  Under  such  conditions  why 
advise  your  readers  to  send  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture 'for  free  copies  of  their  publications? 

Massachusetts.  chas.  r.  smith. 

This  man  sent  for  a  bulletin  on  cement  posts,  and 
was  informed  that  the  supply  was  “entirely  exhausted” 
but  that  he  might  get  one  by  paying  five  cents  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  We  have  heard  so  much 
of  this  lately  that  we  shall  stop  informing  our  readers 
that  free  bulletins  are  at  their  disposal.  Members  of 
Congress  seem  to  have  first  call.  They  send  the  bul¬ 
letins  out  to  their  constituents  as  small  political  sops 
or  fine  crumbs  from  the  loaf.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  political  gifts  are  thrown  .away  and  wasted. 
Then  the  people  who  really  need  this  literature  find 
the  edition  “entirely  exhausted,”  and  are  obliged  to 
pay  cash.  It  is  as  bad,  on  a  sma*ller  scale,  as  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  those  beautiful  fruit  books  prepared  by  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station.  Members  of 
the  Legislature  were  supposed  to  distribute  them. 
Many  copies  went  to  people  who  had  no  use  for  them. 
These  expensive  pictures  were  cut  out  for  scrap  books 
or  for  children  to  play  with.  Other  volumes  were  sold 
to  the  book  stores,  and  fruit  growers  who  really 
needed  them  were  obliged  to  pay  big  prices.  It  is  a 
shame  that  such  methods  should  be  employed  in  dis¬ 
tributing  these  useful  books. 

LITTLE  ALFALFA  SERMONS. 

No.  V. 

From  Wheat  to  Cows. 

Fifty  years  ago  grain  farmers  in  western  New  York 
and  Ohio  realized  that  their  soil  was  failing.  It  would 
not  produce  wheat  as  it  once  did.  Poverty  and  danger 
forced  these  farmers  to  think  out  a  remedy.  They 
found  it  in  dairying  and  the  judicious  use  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  The  dairying  has  broadened  out  into  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  but  the  change  has  restored  the  land  and  given 
new  business  to  farmers. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  same  problem  was  presented 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  was  met  in  the  same 
way  by  a  change  to  dairying.  We  well  remember  the 
earnest  appeals  made  by  Prof.  Henry  and  others  to 
stop  the  stream  of  wheat  bran  which  was  flowing 
away  from  the  northwestern  mills,  and  feed  it  at 
home.  The  result  of  this  new  preaching  was  the  same 
as  in  New  York.  Siloes  were  built,  clover  and  Alfalfa 
were  grown  and  the  soil  was  saved.  Ten  years  later 
the  same  question  arose  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  States 
farther  west.  It  was  met  in  the  same  way  by  growing 
Alfalfa  and  feeding  it  to  dairy  cows  and  other  stock. 
Now  the  cry  comes  from  California,  of  the  failure  of 
wheat  farming  as  at  present  conducted.  The  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review  states  the  case  well: 

“It  is  becoming  plain  that  California  must  look  to 
some  other  line  of  farming.  We  have  no  more  soil 
fertility  to  spare  and  can’t  ship  it  out  in  thousands  of 
vessels  carrying  grain  to  foreign  countries  as  we  did 
at  one  time.  There  is  still  a  whole  lot  of  fertility  left 
in  her  9oil,  but  it  is  down  too  deep  for  the  wheat  roots 


to  draw  on  it.  Deeper  rooted  crops  are  necessary  to 
feed  on  it  and  Alfalfa  is  premier  of  all  crops  in  this 
respect  where  it  is  possible  to  irrigate  the  land.  By 
marketing  Alfalfa  through  the  dairy  cow  the  manure 
gets  back  to  the  soil  and  the  fertilizing  material  re¬ 
mains  near  the  surface  and  some  day,  when  wheat 
goes  to  a  good  price  again,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  be¬ 
fore  many  years,  California  will  once  again  be  heard 
from  as  a  great  wheat  growing  section.  But  the 
longer  the  present  system  of  growing  poor  wheat  yields 
continues,  the  more  will  we  suffer  for  it  in  the  long 
run.  More  Alfalfa  and  more  cows — that’s  what  we 
need.” 

That  puts  the  question  very  forcibly,  and  it  is  the 
same  thing  that  has  been  worked  out  all  the  way  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  Golden  Gate.  The  cow  leads  the 
way — clover,  Alfalfa  and  the  silo  carry  her  along,  the 
mineral  fertilizers  go  with  them,  and  a  restored  and 
strengthened  soil  results.  Wherever  Alfalfa  thrives 
there  is  a  chance  for  prosperity.  h.  w.  c. 

FRUIT  TREES  IN  POULTRY  YARDS. 
Experience  with  Pears  and  Peaches. 

What  is  your  experience  in  feeding  heavily  peach  or 
pear  trees?  In  our  experience  the  Kieffer  pear  blights 
badly  when  fed  too  much  nitrogen.  Other  varieties  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  had,  but  the  Kieffer  does  not  seem  able 
to  stand  high  feeding.  The  same  is  true  with  us  with 
most  varieties  of  peach,  and  we  would  like  to  know  what 
your  experience  has  been  in  this  regard.  Is  it  a  wise 
tiling  to  keep  large  flocks  of  poultry  among  peach  and 
pear  trees? 

So  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  neither  feed  nor 
cultivation  has  had  any  influence  one  way  or  the  other 
on  pear  blight.  We  have  had  trees  blight  on  good 
ground  that  had  not  been  plowed  for  12  years,  and  on 
ordinary  soil  that  was  cultivated  and  cropped.  Also 
we  have  immense  Seckel  pear  trees  standing  where  the 
hens  like  to  wallow,  and  where  not  even  a  weed  can 
germinate,  and  they  bear  beautiful  crops  of  prize-win¬ 
ning  pears,  and  this  is  true  of  other  varieties  here. 
We  have  Kieffer  trees  that  stand  by  the  fence  with  the 
stable  yard  one  side  and  hens  the  other,  and  yet  doing 
well.  I  think  that  the  blight  goes,  like  the  wind 
blows,  just  where  it  listeth.  We  know  that  hens  wi* 
kill  peach  trees,  but  it  is  not  from  blight  but  from 
winter-killing,  which  is  so  often  taken  to  be  blight. 
The  soft  rank  growth  caused  by  the  hens  fertilizing 
and  digging  under  the  trees  cannot  stand  even  an  or¬ 
dinarily  cold  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  the  trees 
start  to  leaf  out,  then  stop  and  die  exactly  as  if 
blighted.  We  are  building  a  new  house  this  year  in 
our  pear  orchard,  and  so  you  can  see  we  are  proving 
our  faith  by  our  works.  floyd  q.  white. 

New  York. 

I  have  used  on  apple  and  pear  trees  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
binations  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  have  never 
seen  any  direct  benefit;  although  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  benefit  indirectly,  in  the  increased  growth  of  the 
clover  or  other  cover  crop,  which  in  turn  was  of  much 
advantage  to  the  trees  both  in  providing  more  humus, 
and  in  the  increased  water  content  of  the  soil,  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  made  more  plant  food  avail¬ 
able  to  the  trees.  Later  experiments— not  yet  com¬ 
pleted — lead  me  to  think  that  in  many  cases,  particu¬ 
larly  on  old  trees,  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  of  decided 
advantage.  With  peaches,  I  have  had  excellent  results 
with  wood  ashes,  also  with  potash  salts,  both  muri¬ 
ate  and  sulphate.  I  would  pay  no  more  for  the  latter 
form.  I  have  used,  too,  with  good  results,  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  form  of  South  Carolina  rock,  three  parts 
by  weight  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  for  fruit  trees  the  basic  slag  is  a 
most  desirable  form  of  phosphorus.  I  do  not  agree 
with  you,  that  the  Kieffer  does  not  need  high  feed¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  one  reason  for  the  many  undesirable 
specimens  of  this  pear  is  that  the  trees  lack  enough 
available  plant  food.  Any  tree  which  grows  as  rapidly, 
fruits  as  much  and  as  often,  certainly  requires  higher 
feeding  than  varieties  that  grow  less  rapidly,  bear 
less  and  irregularly.  The  same  will  apply  to  the  Ben 
Davis  apple.  Without  doubt  an  excess  of  nitrogen, 
which  will  promote  a  soft  growth  of  wood,  is  undesir¬ 
able  in  any  fruit,  particularly  so  in  young  undeveloped 
pear  trees,  and  in  all  peaches.  Recent  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  pear  trees  standing  in  sod  have 
blighted  as  badly  or  worse  than  those  which  were  well 
fed  and  cultivated.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  case  of 
infection,  although  I  think  slow  growers  more  resistant 
than  those  making  a  large  amount  of  new  soft  wood. 
I  certainly  would  not  advise  letting  chickens  run  ex¬ 
tensively  among  peach  trees.  I  have  never  had  or  seen 
any  but  best  results,  where  they  were  kept  among 
apple,  pear  and  plum  trees ;  except  in  one  instance, 
where  the  chickens  roosting  in  the  trees,  spread  the 
San  Jose  scale  to  an  amazing  extent. 

New  York.  edward  van  alstyne. 

Th  question  of  feeding  a  peach  orchard  would  prob¬ 
ably  depend  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
condition  at  time  of  planting.  Fertilizing  with  manure 


is  discountenanced  by  most  growers,  and  yet  in  all  my 
experience  both  as  farmer  and  yellows  commissioner 
1  have  seen  no  bad  results  from  its  use.  It  is  usually 
so  scarce  and  hard  to  get  that  it  is  sparingly  applied. 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  turn  poultry  into  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  if  planted  on  the  usual  sandy  and  well  drained 
soil.  My  experience  with  pears  in  a  poultry  yard  is 
confined  to  a  single  Kieffer  pear  tree.  This  tree  is 
doing  well,  and  shows  no  sign  of  blight,  but  yet  I 
could  not  recommend  it  as  a  general  practice.  My 
own  little  pear  orchard  lies  in  sod,  and  while  that 
gives  me  a  pain  this  fiercely  hot  dry  weather,  it  is  do¬ 
ing  quite  well  and  will  remain  so  at  least  for  the 
present.  L.  w.  ruth. 

Michigan. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  for  some  years  to  watch  my 
trees  closely  as  individuals,  and  keep  the  growth  of 
wood  and  fruit  as  nearly  balanced  as  possible.  If  I 
find  a  tree  is  inclined  to  overbear  at  the  expense  of 
wood  growth,  I  apply  nitrogen,  and  if  inclined  to  run 
to  wood,  withhold  nitrogen,  and  every  year  give  every 
tree  a  fair  application  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  form  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  When  nitrogen 
is  needed  I  prefer  stable  manure,  and  usually  apply  it 
when  the  ground  is  bare  in  the  Winter  or  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and 
have  secured  very  satisfactory  results.  If  too  much 
nitrogen  is  applied  to  peach  trees  they  make  a  long 
slender  growth  with  weak  joints,  and  the  more  you 
cut  them  back  the  longer  growth  they  will  make,  while 
if  not  kept  in  thrifty  growing  condition  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  resist  the  various  diseases  that  peach  ltfe  is 
heir  to  and  they  soon  sicken  and  die.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  balance  their  ration  properly.  I  have  seen 
some  fine  peaches  grown  in  chicken  yards,  but  in  these 
cases  the  ground  was  sharp  gravel  that  became  very 
dry  by  midsummer,  and  in  this  case  I  think  the  lack 
of  moisture  served  to  counteract  the  stimulating  effect 
of  the  hen  manure,  and  vice  versa.  Some  varieties 
of  pears  have  shown  a  much  greater  tendency  to  blight 
on  my  ground  than  others,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Sheldon 
and  Flemish  Beauty  being  the  worst,  and  Duchess, 
Lawrence,  Seckel  and  Bartlett  most  resistant.  These 
varieties,  however,  are  not  equally  resistant  on  all 
soils,  neither  are  the  first  named  varieties  equally 
subject  to  blight  on  all  soils.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  nitrogen  should  be  applied  to  pear  trees 
only  very  early  in  the  season,  and  that  growth  should 
not  be  stimulated  after  midsummer.  For  that  reason 
I  would  hesitate  on  my  ground  to  keep  a  large  flock 
of  poultry  in  my  pear  orchard  the  year  round. 

Pennsylvania.  gabriel  hiester. 


HELP  IN  THE  BELLOWS  MILK  CASE. 

We  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  now  celebrated 
Bellows  milk  case,  and  as  farmers  are  deeply  interested 
in  its  ultimate  outcome.  Wrightstown  Grange  No.  147, 
at  its  last  regular  meeting,  unanimously  voted  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this  case.  En¬ 
closed  please  find  cheque.  We  send  it  in  the  hope  that 
the  farmer’s  position  and  his  rights  may  be  clearly 
determined  and  established  in  this  matter.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  production  of  milk,  its  value  as 
compared  with  other  food  products,  and  its  unre- 
munerative  market  price  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
dairymen  everywhere.  We  have  cause  for  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  may  well  rejoice  in  the  outcome  of  the 
fight  that  has  recently  been  waged  in  Boston  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  In  both  of  these  great  cities  it  was  clearly 
established  that  the  producer  was  not  receiving  a  fair, 
just  and  remunerative  price  for  his  milk,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  wholesale  price  was  materially  advanced. 
We,  producers  to  Philadelphia  market,  are  assuming 
advanced  positions  and  strengthening  our  hands  for 
a  struggle  that  seems  imminent  and  unavoidable.  We 
are  hoping  our  dealers  will  be  wise  enough  to  prevent 
forcing  an  issue — for  we  are  determined  as  never  be¬ 
fore  to  market  our  milk  at  a  profit  instead  of  at  a 
loss,  as  in  the  past  two  years.  We  hope  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bellows  case  may  have  the  tendency  to 
unite  the  farmers  in  their  manifold  interests  or  at 
least  the  dairymen,  not  only  in  localities  nor  in  States, 
but  country-wide,  interstate.  The  cause  of  all  this 
necessary  agitation  to-day  is  attributable  to  the  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  themselves.  They  do  not  stick  with 
or  to  their  fellows  in  emergencies  for  mutual  benefit 
and  protection,  and  until  they  do  either  of  their  own 
volition  and  accord,  or  are  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  case,  they  will  continue  to 
reap  the  reward  of  their  folly,  and  cause  worriment, 
discontent  and  disaster  to  their  associates,  as  well 
as  increase  the  hardships  now  attending  this  great 
branch  of  agriculture.  a.  c.  buck.  Master. 

Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  Grange. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Buck  has  said  it  all  in  a  few  words. 
The  fund  for  the  Bellows  case  is  slowly  growing. 
More  money  yet  is  needed  to  appeal  it.  There  is  a  big 
milk  fight  ahead  of  us.  It  is  bound  to  come  and  can¬ 
not  now  be  evaded.  Get  ready  for  it. 
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BUMPER  HA  Y  AND  OTHER  CROPS  ON 
CHEAP  LAND. 

On  page  723  a  subscriber  asks,  and  the  editor  an¬ 
swers  as  to  the  value  of  the  Clark  method  of  growing 
hay.  An  experience  of  more  than  a  dozen  years  con¬ 
firms  all  the  editor  has  said  in  relation  to  it.  To-day 
we  are  cutting  a  field  put  down  after  this  method  last 
September.  It  requires  two  men  to  follow  the  mower 
and  take  the  grass  out  of  the  way.  As  it  lies  in  the 
swath  I  estimate  the  yield  as  fully  four  tons  of  cured 
hay  to  the  acre.  Since  writing  the  above  we  have 
actually  taken  off  28  large  loads  from  six  acres.  An¬ 
other  field  brought  in  to-day,  which  has  been  mowed 
five  years,  will  turn  fully  two  tons  per  acre.  This 
field  had  a  dressing  in  the  Spring  of  1909  of  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  4-11-5  fertilizer.  These  fields  and  others 
that  I  have  are  all  good  land,  which  has  been  well 
tilled  and  fertilized,  as  well  as  cropped,  for  over  200 
years.  Last  week  I  had  a  forcible  illustration  of  what 
thorough  tillage  and  fertility  will  do  in  growing  hay 
on  unproductive  land.  In  the  town  of  Canaan,  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  five  miles  east  from  Chatham,  a  Mr. 
Quinion  has  purchased  some  400  acres.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  from  Connecticut,  and  has  a  brother  farming 
there  who  is  a  hay  grower  a  la  Clark;  I  presume  in 
that  way  he  become  tinctured  with  the  Clark  bacteria, 
lie  has  lived  for  some  time  in  Dakota  as  a  ranchman, 
being  a  friend  of  ex-Prcs.  Roosevelt,  whose  ranch 
was  15  miles  distant.  Some  three  years  age  he  re¬ 
turned  East  and  purchased  a  200-acre  farm  in  the 
above-mentioned  locality.  This  was  not  a  “cheap” 
farm,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  term.  It  has  a 
comfortable  house  and  good  barns  on  it,  and  is  pleas¬ 
antly  located.  The  land  is  rolling  and  some  of  it  very 
stony— from  one  field  he  has  picked  1500  loads.  It 


THE  HOUSE  ON  AN  OLD  FARM.  Fig.  344. 


has  not  been  very  well  farmed.  I  have  passed  it  for 
years,  at  rather  long  intervals,  and  have  never  seen 
on  it  what  would  be  considered  a  first-class  crop.  Mr. 
Quinion  has  the  western  hustle  and  the  Connecticut 
thrift,  nor  is  he  bound  down  by  traditions  and  customs, 
and  he  began  to  do  things.  The  first  year  he  had  to 
buy  hay  to  keep  his  20  head  of  stock  and  farm  teams. 
Last  year  he  sold  40  tons  of  hay,  and  at  the  same  time 
increased  his  stock.  His  results  are  an  eye-opener 
and  a  marvel  to  the  whole  region  round  about.  His 
place  has  been  a  sort  of  Mecca  all  Summer,  and  not  a 
few,  who  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  King  Solomon, 
had  heard  the  fame  thereof,  on  returning,  testified  that 
“the  half  had  not  been  told.” 

What  has  he  done?  In  the  first  place  he  has  plowed 
the  land.  I  am  sure  he  has  turned  up  soil  that  never 
before  saw  the  light,  or  got  the  air;  and  after  plow¬ 
ing  has  fitted  it  as  very  little  land  in  the  town  ever 
was  fitted.  Then  he  has  used  liberally  of  manure  and 
fertilizer.  He  attributes  much  of  his  success  to  the 
latter.  I  am  very  sure,  however,  that  without  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  no  such  results 
would  have  followed,  no  matter  what  the  fertilizer. 
The  day  of  my  visit  he  was  mowing  the  second  year's 
cutting  from  a  rather  steep  hillside,  beautiful  Tim¬ 
othy,  from  five  to  six  feet  tall,  and  so  thick  that  one 
could  scarce  see  where  the  machine  had  gone.  The 
picture,  Fig.  345,  shows  a  man  following  the  mower, 
to  clear  the  track  for  the  next  swath.  Certainly  the 
field  would  cut  three  tons  of  well-cured  hay  per  acre. 
1  his  on  land  where  a  ton  of  indifferent  hay  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  big  crop.  More  remarkable  still  was  a  15- 
acre  field,  said  to  be  the  poorest  in  the  town,  which 
was  not  much  behind  the  one  just  described.  To  get 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  has  been  done  to  this  field, 
one  must  walk  back — as  we  did — to  the  “sister”  field 
separated  only  by  a  fence.  This  one  has  not  yet  been 
taken  in  hand.  It  is  covered  over  with  “five-finger” 
and  other  worthless  stuff.  I  should  consider  500 
pounds  per  acre  all  that  could  possibly  come  from  it, 
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and  I  would  not  gather  the  crop  if  it  was  given  to  me. 
Neighbors  tell  me  the  field  showing  the  good  stand 
was  equally  worthless.  Fig.  347  shows  Mr.  Quinion, 
his  neighbor,  a  friend,  and  the  writer  standing  in  this 
field.  Fig.  346  is  taken  in  the  “sister”  field.  The  first 
one  can.  be  seen  across  the  fence  in  the  background. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Quinion — like  the  man  in  Scripture 
— “began  to  say  within  himself :  where  shall  I  bestow 
my  goods?”  It  looked  as  if  he  must  “pull  down  his 
barns  and  build  greater.”  Next  to  him  was  a  farm 
of  200  acres,  once  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  In  the 


TIMOTHY  HAY  THE  SECOND  YEAR.  Fig.  345. 

sixties  it  sold  for  $15,000,  in  1S74  for  $9,500.  For 
seven  years  it  has  practically  been  abandoned.  A 
widow  lived  in  the  house,  which  had  become  scarcely 
habitable.  It  is  shown  in  the  picture  with  Mr.  Quinion 
standing  in  front  of  it.  She  was  largely  dependent  on 
the  kindness  of  a  large-hearted  neighbor.  There  was 
on  the  farm  a  good  barn.  This  too  may  be  seen  in  the 
background  of  the  hayfield  picture.  Mr.  Quinion 
bought  this  barn  for  $1500,  with  the  200  acres  of  land 
thrown  in,  so  he  put  it.  After  obtaining  possession 
he  was  not  satisfied  to  let  the  land  lie  fallow,  but  has 
already  begun  a  process  of  reconstruction.  We  walked 
through  oat  fields  on  it  as  fine  as  any  we  passed  in  a 
round  trip  of  60  miles.  Not  only  were  the  oats  good, 
but  I  measured  young  Timothy  seeded  with  them  that 
was  over  six  inches  high,  and  with  it  clover  corre¬ 
spondingly  good.  Of  course  it  is  a  long  time  before 
next  Spring,  and  by  that  time  the  clover  may  go 
where  the  woodbine  twineth;  it  stands  to-day  a  per¬ 
fect  mat,  where  none  has  grown  for  years.  What  is 
the  secret?  None.  Thorough,  deep  plowing,  excellent 
fitting,  lime  and  fertilizer.  While  his  preference  is 
to  seed  without  a  crop  of  grain,  the  large  acreage  to 
get  into  grass  in  the  shortest  time  has  made  him  adopt 
the  more  speedy,  if  less  sure  method  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing.  His  aim  is  to  get  the  land  subdued  and  into 
grass,  and  then  make  a  sheep  farm  of  it,  to  which  it  is 
admirably  adapted.  Mr.  Quinion  is  not  a  man  who 
has  money  to  spend  on  the  land  to  get  a  crop  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  cost,  but  a  farmer  who  must  live  from  his 
soil.  He  is  demonstrating  not  only  the  possibilities 
of  an  acre  of  hay,  but  more  important  still,  how 


TIMOTHY  HAY  ON  POOR  FARM.  Fig.  346. 


quickly,  through  intelligent  effort,  he  can  make  aban¬ 
doned  land  productive,  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

WOMEN  AND  INVESTMENTS. 

A  case  in  the  New  York  courts  last  week  ought  to 
interest  thousands  of  women  who  go  hunting  for 
“investments.”  A  wealthy  woman,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bull, 
invested  $35,000  in  stock  of  the  “Magnesia  Asbestos 
Co.,”  of  which  John  Qualey  and  H.  W.  Corbett  claimed 
to  be  officers.  They  told  wonderful  stories  of  great 
buildings,  government  contracts  and  $4,000,000  capital ! 
On  the  strength  of  these  great  stories  Mrs.  Bull  paid 
her  money,  only  to  find  on  investigation  that  there 


were  no  buildings,  no  contracts— little  or  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  a  patent  for  making  asbestos !  Mrs.  Bull  had 
influence  enough  to  have  these  men  brought  into  court 
on  a  charge  of  grand  larceny,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
she  can  get  her  money  back.  The  same  game  is 
played  again  and  again  and  women  with  surplus  cash 
of  their  own  are  the  usual  victims.  It  is  always  the 
same— some  smooth  rascal  has  a  patent  or  an  “option” 
on  an  idea.  Sometimes,  like  our  friend  Lewis,  he  has 
a  “dream.”  It  does  not  seem  to  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  if  husband  or  brother  advise  against  such  invest¬ 
ment.  Of  course  they  may  be  in  business,  but  they 
lack  that  finer  “instinct”  which  the  schemer  tells  these 
women  is  necessary  to  make  the  great  and  profitable 
things  go.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bull  one  of  the  men 
who  sold  her  the  shares  claimed  to  be  connected  with 
a  great  university.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  of  these  pro¬ 
moters  to  parade  the  name  of  some  popular  educator 
or  public  man  as  bait  for  their  hook,  and  they  usually 
land  their  fish.  Give  us  the  money  which  such  human 
skunks  have  stolen  in  this  way  and  we  could  pay  the 
national  debt.  It  is  the  meanest  business  in  the  world, 
because  it  not  only  robs  confiding  people  of  their 
money,  but  destroys  their  faith  in  human  nature. 


CONTAGIOUS  MAMMITIS;  SNAKES  AND 

COWS. 

I  have  10  cows.  They  all  freshened  In  May.  After 
fteshening,  one  after  the  other  came  in  from  pasture 
with  swollen  udder  and  sore  teat  (generally  one  teat)  ; 
now  two  have  two  sore  teats  and  one  even  three !  The 
milk  looks  coffee-like.  I  have  been  ruhhing  with  oil, 
and  massaged  ever  since,  but  to  no  avail.  I  thought 
simply  it  might  be  a  cold,  produced  by  lying  on  damp 
soil.  Now  a  man  tells  me  that  my  cows  are  getting 
“milked  by  snakeg,”  and  I  believe  it  is  so,  as  there  are 


OVER  THE  FENCE  FROM  GOOD  GRASS.  Fig.  347. 

plenty  of  them  around.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 
I  am  afraid  that  those  cows  are  spoiled  unless  I  get 
a  remedy  quickly.  b.  m.  b. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  prove  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  old  accusation  that  certain  snakes  suck 
cows;  nor  have  we  ever  run  across  a  man  who  has 
caught  a  snake  in  the  robbery  act.  We  simply  do  not 
believe  that  any  such  thing  ever  happened  anywhere. 
If  anyone  takes  exception  to  this  assertion  let  him 
support  his  objection  by  a  good  kodak  photo  and  sup¬ 
ported  affidavit,  drinking  men  barred !  Seriously,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  your  cows  have  been  attacked 
by  infectious  mammitis  (garget)  which  spreads  from 
the  milker’s  hands  and  affected  milk.  The  germ  enters 
the  teat  by  the  milk  duct,  and  its  source  is  one  affected 
cow,  and  before  that  some  mudhole,  pond,  or  manure- 
covered  yard  through  which  cows  walk  and  in  which 
they  soil  their  teats.  It  is  a  terrible  disease  once  intro¬ 
duced  and  few  cows  recover  when  badly  affected.  That 
is,  they  may  not  have  all  quarters  affected,  but  those 
attacked  usually  lose  their  milk-secreting  function. 
Isolate  affected  cows  and  milk  last  or  have  them  milked 
by  some  one  who  does  not  touch  the  other  cows.  Wash 
the  hands  in  an  antiseptic  solution  before  milking  each 
cow,  well  or  affected.  A  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  a  quart  of  warm  water  will 
suffice  for  the  handwashing.  Clean  up,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  stable.  Keep  cows  away  from  all  dirty 
places,  such  as  we  have  suggested.  Keep  them  out  of  a 
river  or  pond.  At  outset  of  attack  foment  the  udder 
three  times  daily  with  hot  water  and  once  daily  rub 
affected  parts  with  camphophenique.  Paint  boils  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  open  when  soft;  then  inject 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Where  pus  comes  from  a  teat 
inject  twice  daily  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  perox¬ 
ide  of  hydrogen  and  two  parts  distilled  water,  then 
massage  the  udder  and  at  once  milk  out  clean.  Cows 
that  have  been  badly  affected  so  that  the  milk  has  dried 
up  or  pus  has  come  away  should  not  be  retained  for 
dairy  purposes.  a.  s.  a. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  So  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
teparate  piece  of  paper.] 


Fertilizing  Dewberries. 

A.  P.  D.,  Vineland,  A7.  — In  the  culture 

of  dewberries,  for  the  nitrogen  needed  I 
prepare  the  ground  between  the  rows  after 
the  picking  is  over  and  sow  to  Crimson 
clover.  This  is  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 
The  clover  is  plowed  in  the  following  April 
then  tie  up  the  new  canes  to  stakes.  When 
should  I  apply  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  for  best  results?  In  A pri  1  the  fruit 
buds  are  opening  and  in  latter  part  of 
July  it  is  nearly  a  year  before  next  fruiting. 

Ans. — The  best  time  is  when  you  seed 
the  clover.  The  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  will  help  the  clover  and  also  feed 
the  fruit  at  the  time  when  fruit  buds  arc 
forming.  More  clover,  more  nitrogen. 

Fall  Crop  for  Flowing  Under. 

F.  P.  B.,  Ayer,  Mass, — I  have  just  bought 
a  run-down  farm  of  31  acres.  There  lias 
been  no  one  living  on  it  for  a  year  or  so. 
The  man  who  had  it  for  sale  plowed  some 
of  the  land  to  show  what  it  was.  I  wish 
to  plant  this  piece  to  garden  peas  next 
April.  Is  there  any  crop  I  can  put  in  to 
plow  under  in  time  to  plant  peas  in  April? 
How  would  it  do  to  put  in  buckwheat  and 
Crimson  clover,  plow  it  in  In  September 
and  sow  rye  to  plow  under  in  April? 

Ans. — -This  letters  was  written  July 
21.  We  would  not  sow  Crimson  clover 
to  plow  under  in  Fall.  There  would  not 
be  growth  enough  to  pay.  We  should 
sow  buckwheat  and  English  turnips. 
Plow  this  growth  under  in  September 
and  then  sow  rye.  The  rye  will  not 
make  much  growth  before  you  plow  for 
the  peas,  but  it  will  cover  the  ground 
this  Fall. 

Alfalfa  in  Pear  Orchards. 

J.  E.  G.,  Catskill  Station,  V.  Y.— What  is 
the  most  desirable  season  for  sowing 
Alfalfa?  I  have  a  field  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  lied  clover.  Would  you  advise 
plowing  it  in  now  and  sowing  Alfalfa?  If 
so,  would  it  he  necessary  to  add  soil  from 
either  an  Alfalfa  field,  or  one  where  there 
has  been  Sweet  clover?  I  propose  to  turn 
the  clover  in,  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil, 
using  Peter  Cooper  bone  meal  as  a  surface 
fertilizer.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  in  a 
pear  orchard,  the  rows  being  35  feet  apart. 

Ans. — We  should  seed  in  early  Au¬ 
gust.  Plow  the  clover  under  and  roll 
down  hard.  Then  fit  the  surface  as  fine 
as  you  can  and  keep  it  well  worked. 
The  Peter  Cooper  hone  is  very  fine  hone 
from  the  glue  factory,  with  most  of  the 
nitrogen  taken  out.  After  plowing  under 
the  clover  you  will  need  lime  on  that 
soil.  We  should  use  at  least  one  ton 
per  acre  broadcast  in  July  and  well 
worked  in.  Soil  from  either  an  Alfalfa 
field  or  where  Sweet  clover  grows  will 
be  best. 

Harvesting  a  Vetch  Crop. 

C.  L.  P.,  Portland,  -N.  Y. — How  can  I 
harvest  my  vetch  for  the  seed?  1  have  a 
patch  of  it,  and  it  is  matted  together  so 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Ans. — 1  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  growing  the  Hairy  or  “Winter  vetch.  ’ 
On  our  experimental  plots  we  have 
used  a  mowing  machine  for  cutting  the 
crop.  If  there  is  a  heavy  stand  of  vetch, 
particularly  if  it  is  lodged,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  some  one  follow  the 
machine  with  a  fork  to  clear  the  cutter 
bar  occasionally,  as  the  vines  will  often 
he  carried  along  by  the  machine.  After 
the  vetch  has  dried  a  day  or  two  it  may 
he  pitched  together  in  bunches  and  left 
until  dry  enough  for  thrashing.  A  short 
time  before  drawing  in,  the  hunches 
should  be  turned  over  to  allow  the  part 
which  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground  to  dry  out.  Since  the  pods  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vines  mature  first,  consid¬ 
erable  seed  will  be  lost  if  cutting  is  de¬ 
layed  until  the  pods  at  the  top  of  the 
vines  have  fully  ripened.  Hence  it  is 
best  to  cut  the  crop  while  the  upper  pods 
are  green.  For  thrashing  we  have  used 
an  ordinary  thrashing  machine  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  In  order  to  avoid  split¬ 
ting  of  the  seed  the  machine  should  be 
run  at  a  lower  speed  than  for  grain.  It 
is  also  well  to  raise  the  concave  a  little 
unless  there  is  rye  and  other  grain  with 


the  vetch.  For  cleaning  the  seed  a  com¬ 
mon  wheat  sieve  will  answer. 

Cornell  University,  chas.  f.  clark. 

Creosote  on  Shingles. 

E.  C.  It.,  Lakeville,  Mass. — Are  shingles 
which  have  been  dipped  in  creosote  more 
inflammable  than  those  untreated?  What 
effect  does  creosote  have  on  the  nails? 

Ans. — Creosote  is  an  antiseptic  and  is 
applied  to  shingle  to  lessen  the  liability 
to  rot.  It  does  not  increase  the  inflam¬ 
mability  of  the  shingle  and  would  have 
practically  no  effect  upon  the  nails.  It 
would  he  advisable,  however,  to  use 
galvanized  shingle  nails,  as  they  would 
he  less  liable  to  rust  than  is  the  case 
with  steel  nails.  F.  H.  king. 

Sweet  Clover  in  New  York. 

I.  A.,  New  York. — To-day  I  visited  Van 
Cortland  Park,  got  off  at  Woodlawn  and 
walked  through  the  fields  where  the  exca¬ 
vated  rock,  dirt  and  debris  from  the  old 
Jerome  racetrack  (now  being  converted  into 
a  reservoir)  had  been,  and  is  being  dumped. 
The  most  remarkable  growth  of  Sweet  clover 
is  to  be  seen  here,  flanking  the  road  up  to 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  up  the  hills  where 
only  rock  and  little  dirt  were  dumped  a 
perfect  stand  is  to  be  seen.  Funny,  too, 
for  the  gardeners  do  not  even  know  what 
that  new  weed  is. 

Ans. — You  would  find  much  the  same 
thing  around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  All  along 
the  roadside  in  vacant  fields  and  among 
rocks  and  stones  Sweet  clover  grows, 
making  very  large  plants.  It  is  fre- 
cjucntly  found  along  railroad  tracks.  On 
a  recent  trip  over  the  Grand  Trunk  road 
in  Canada  we  saw  the  Sweet  clover 
crowding  in  thick  for  miles.  It  seems 
to  be  brought  in  on  cattle  cars,  the  seeds 
appearing  in  the  manure.  Baled  hay 
also  contains  more  or  less  Sweet  clover, 
and  when  this  is  fed  to  horses  at  work 
on  road  or  construction  work  the  plant 
is  quite  sure  to  appear.  We  have  various 
reports  about  its  value,  running  all  the 
way  from  extravagant  praise  to  failure. 
Our  advice  is  to  go  slow  with  sweet 
clover,  taking  a  small  patch  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  at  first. 


PoisoNiNc,  Insects.  We  are  sometimes 
asked  for  mixtures  that  can  he  used  for 
poisoning  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 
Prof.  Johnson,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  gives  the  following  mixture  which 
he  says  is  good  for  grasshoppers: 

“One  of  the  favorite  remedies  is  arsenic 
bran  mash-  This  is  made  by  mixing  one 
pound  of  white  arsenic  with  25  pounds  of 
bran.  The  arsenic  is  so  near  the  color  of 
the  flour  in  the  bran  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell  when  the  mixing  is  well  done.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  arsenic  may 
first  be  colored  by  adding  a  little  dry  pnint. 
After  the  bran  and  arsenic  are  well  mixed 
they  should  be  moistened  with  water.  Put 
in  just  enough  to  make  the  particles  stick 
together.  This  mixture  should  be  scattered 
where  the  grasshoppers  are  thickest,  if  the 
insects  are  invading  a  garden  or  potato 
patch,  it  is  well  to  scatter  the  bran  mash 
about  the  borders.  A  lew  years  ago  a 
preparation  known  as  eriddle  mixture  was 
very  widely  recommended.  This  consists  of 
fresh  horse  manure,  60  pounds,  Paris  green, 
one  pound,  and  salt,  two  pounds.  Experi¬ 
ments  were  made  at  the  Colorado  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  at  other  places,  hut  with¬ 
out  much  success.  The  use  of  it  is  not 
recommended." 


Electric  Lights  make  the  brightest,  safest, 
cleanest  and  most  reliable  lighting  system 
known  for  farms  and  country  homes.  The 
Dayton  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  are  low  in 
cost,  easy  to  install,  cost  almost  nothing  to 
operate.  Give  you  better  lights  than  most  city 
people  enjoy.  Write  today  for  complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing  outfits,  fixtures,  etc. 

DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  NIFG.  CO. 
231  St.  Clair  Street  Dayton,  Ohio 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEY  ITT,  Athenlu,  N.  .1, 


Send  for  CIRCULAR 


to  Originator  of 
JOHES  WHEATS 

St.  Louis  Grand  Prizo  nml  Rod  Wave  Wheats. 

A.  N.  JONES,  No.  118  Summit  Street.  Batavia,  New  York. 

PEI  ERY_BEST  VARIETIES.  Full  count 
MCLCiIV  of  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Pennn. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


SEED  WHEAT 


We  offer 
some  im- 


p  r o  e 

varieties  of  Winter  Wheat  that  have  proved  far 
superior  in  yield  to  common  kinds.  Recleaned  Tim¬ 
othy  and  other  grass  seeds.  Vetches,  etc.,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Ask  for  price  list. 


JOBEIMI  HARRIS  TO., 


<  old  water,  N,  V. 


THIS  MORRIS  LEATHER 


chair;  ST 

ELEGANT  and  USEFUL 
ARTICLES  OUR  CUS¬ 
TOMERS  GET  AS  A 


SEND 
FOR  OUR 


Cash 

Dis¬ 

count 


HARDWARE  AND  GROCERY  PRICE  LIST, 
AND  OUR  PREMIUM  CATALOGUE. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 


MCKINNEY  &  CO.  Mail  Order  House 
184  and  184  STATE  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


THE  TROUTMAN 
ORCHARD  HEATERS 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR 
CROPS  FROM  FROST 

AGENTS  WANTED 
—  ADDRK88  ABOVE  — 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


SEED  WHEAT  and  NURSERY  STOCK 

Bed  Wave  Wheat  and  First  Class  Fruit  Trees  for 
sale.  SAMUKL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 


“RED  WAVE”  SEED  WHEAT 

A  wonderful  hardy,  heavy  yielding  wheat,  Red  and 
Bald,  also  Rural  New-Yorker,  No.  (i.  White  and 
Bald.  We  have  a  choice  lot. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples  to 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

SEED  WHEAT 

Gypsy,  Nigger,  Poole  and  Harvest  King.  Highest 
yielders.  Heaviest  weight,  per  measured  bushel 
at  Kxp.  Sta.  Recleaned.  Grain  bags  and  samples 
free.  Low  price.  Write  PROSPECT  SEED 
FARM.  Madison,  O. 


OUR  MICHIGAN  GROWN  Because  they  are 
.....  _  .  _  _  _  _  grown  under  ln-st 

SEED  WHEATS  BEST  climatic  conditions, 

Jttu  ff  nLH  I  O  "tv  most  care  taken  in 
selection,  growing,  grading  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
in  money  back.  Our  Itllt  WAVE  is  the  best  winter 
wheat  ever  grown,  liny  direct  from  us  and  get  the  benefit 
of  flic  best  Seed  Wheat  making  facilities  in  America. 
Write  today  for  price  list  No.  17.  All  leading  sorts- 
MAPLEWOOD  SEED  WHEAT  FARMS.  Allegan,  Mich. 

PEACH  BUDS 


. . .  TRUE  TO  NAME  .  . . 

1  can  furnish  buds  of  Leading  Orchard  Varieties, 
the  stock  for  which  was  obtained  from  the  best 
strains  in  the  most  famous  orchard  in  N.  V.  State 
and  which  1  boliovo  to  bo  absolutely  true  to  name. 
PRICES  AND  KINDS  ON  APPLICATION. 

A.  A.  PKATT,  Nurseryman,  T’ittsford,  N.Y. 


ALPHA 

Send  tor  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


M'%#^  WITH  THE  „ 

V  DU  JIT  "EMPIRE  KING” 

|  nml  bun*,  worms,  blight,  will 
MW  ^  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Bcstcon- 

^  struct! on,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 

foil  arc.  Wo  make  all  sizes  and  ■tyle*  of  Gasoline 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 


ORN 

UTT 


3VTE! 

ns 


Two  rows  at  one  time  one  horse.  Delivers  in  rear  of 
machine  upright,  carries  to  shock.  Don’t  break  your 
hack  picking  up  corn  after  cutting.  No  twine.  I,  2  or  3 
men  can  operate. 

Also  Tilo  Ditchers. 

Ask  y our  dealer  or  write  tor  circular. 

TIIE  JKBCIIKE  M’F’O  CO.,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


99  non  BD.  SEED  WHEAT,  grown  especially  for 
ZAjUUU  seed  purposes  on  (iLU  acres  of  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.  wheat  belt.  Smooth  and  bearded  varieties. 
Several  new  ones  that  are  giving  astonishing  yields. 
Sound,  clean,  graded — moderate  prices.  Return  of 
Seed  allowed  and  money  refunded,  with  round  trip  freight, 
to  dissatisfied  customers.  Our  catalog  illustrating 
and  describing  varieties  Is  free^so  are  our  sam¬ 
ples— but  you  must  ask  for  t  hem. 

A.H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  14,  Bam  ford,  Pa. 


FOI?  cai  F'— champion  o.  k.  potato  digger. 

*  '-/XV  OIlLAv  Practically  as  good  as  new. 
ARTHUR  McCLINTOOK,  South  Worcester,  N.Y. 


GATHER  APPLES,  PRIIIT  PfUIVFYnR  half  the 
ORANGES,  etc.,  with  a  lHUII  bUnVEIUtl  labor, 
no  bruising.  GORDON.  Idlewild,  New  York. 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees^FrcV&^lle 

SALESMEN  WANTED 
Mitchell’s  Nursery..  Beverly,  Ohio 

PARRAfiF  CELERY,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND 
UADDMIXUf  CELERIAC,  best  variety  fine  plants 
$1  per  1,000;  10.000  for$7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  BRISTOL, PA. 


ALFALFA  SOIL  FOR  INOCULATION 

K.  T.  GILL,  Haddon  Farms,  Iladdoiifield,  N.  J, 


POOLE  WHEAT  — Recleaned.  ready  to  sow. 


C.  C.  VALE. 


Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

New  Carlisle,  O. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crops.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  HREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“W  KING  SPREADER 


TRY  IT 
FOR 
US. 

TAKE 
AGENCY 
AND 
GET  A 


Distributes  Lime,  Ashes,  Fertilizers, 
Bone  Meal  and  fine  Compost  evenly  from 
100  lbs.  to  2  tons  to  acre.  In  Three  sizes, 
cleans  itself.  Simple, best  made. We  prove 
our  confidence  by  terms. 


ONLY 

$15.00 

25.00 

35.00 

Freight 

Paid. 


KING  WEEDER  CO.,  Richmond,  Va 
SAMPLE  AT  NO  MONEY  COST  PLAN 


,  A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

at  small  cost,  will  add  more  to  tlio  value  of 
your  place  than  any  other  improvement  that 
you  can  mako  and  provide  positivo  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  pardons. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

nro  niado  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires  together  and  inserting  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  the  rusting  of  full 
crimped  stays  commonly  used.  Eroctod 
with  woodon  posts  or  stool  posts  with 
spocial  wrought  steel  base. 

Our  free  Style  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  of  fonco,  comotory 
arches,  trellises,  etc. 

Wrlto  for  It  today 

You  need  farm  gates;  ask  for  special 
gate  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co., 

211  Republic  St.,  No.  Chicago,  Ill. 


tiiiiuun . . 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
» TOOLS  m 


DOUBLE  ACTION  CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  is  made  especially  for  every  day 
work.  It  will  increase  your  n-ops  25  to  5U  per  cout.  This  machine  will 
cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut 

15  acres  in  a  day.  it  is  drawn  by  two  med-  mr* 

ium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  Hi  UMl 


earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  bo  set  to 
move  the  eartli  but  little,  or  at  so 
great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  tho 
onrfh  one  foot.  No  Tongue  carry¬ 
ing  Truck  ncoded.  Keeps  surfaco 
true.  All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  innke  120  size**  nml  otylca  of  Disk  Burrows. 

Every  much  (nr  fully  warranted. 

Hem)  tor  IKEK  booklet  with  full  particulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

s:;»  Main  St.,  HICCANUM,  CONN. 


CROPS 


1910. 


THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


HOG 


THE  KEVITT  STRAWBERRY  SYSTEM. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Kevitt  system 
is  the  same  in  principle  as  spacing  plants 
in  the  thinly  matted  row.  If  you  in¬ 
crease  the  distance  between  plants  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  horse  labor  you  “lose”  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  are  practicing  pure  hill  culture. 
Hill  culture  has  never  been  a  success  on 
this  farm,  the  clipping  of  runners  causes 
the  plants  to  overbear ;  the  plant  weakens 
at  fruiting  time  and  most  of  the  berries 
are  unmarketable.  The  nearest  we  have 
come  to  the  Kevitt  system  has  been  three 
rows  of  plants  one  foot  apart  each  way, 
using*  about  20  varieties  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Some  kinds  did  extremely  well, 
others  seemed  to  resent  the  clipping,  and 
were  not  as  good  as  when  grown  in  the 
matted  rows.  Strawberry  plants  are  of 
a  social  nature.  They  like  to  be  in  touch 
with  one  another.  The  plants  in  the 
inner  rows,  although  not  yielding  heav¬ 
ily  by  their  shade,  mulch  protection,  etc., 
seem  necessary  to  the  best  development 
of  the  outer  rows.  Kevitt  seems  to  have 
demonstrated  that  tremendous  crops  of 
berries  can  be  grown  by  this  method ; 
few  growers,  however,  will  have  the 
courage  to  practice  it.  The  risk  is  too 
great.  A  late  frost,  a  drought  or  exces¬ 
sive  moisture,  which  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  will  mean  a  serious 
loss  of  labor  and  capital.  To  get  the  most 
out  of  this  method  the  patch  should  be 
retained  for  a  number  of  years  to  save 
expense  of  plants  and  planting. 

New  Jersey.  j.  e.  kuhns. 


WHEN  TO  FERTILIZE  ASPARAGUS. 

L.  Jj.,  Factory vilie ,  Pa. — I  wish  to  apply 
fertilizer  to  au  asparagus  bed.  I  think  it 
should  have  been  done  right  away  after  the 
cutting  season  was  over,  hut  was  neglected. 
Would  it  do  to  wait  till  later  in  the  Fall 
after  the  tops  arc  mowed  oil’,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  put  it  on  at  once?  The 
tops  are  heavy  now,  and  it  would  be 
harder  to  scatter  the  fertilizer  between  the 
rows,  but  I  would  do  it  if  better  than  it 
would  he  late  in  the  Fall.  1  have  given 
the  bed  a  good  dressing  of  stable  and  hen 
manure  every  season.  About  how  much 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash 
do  you  advise?  There  is  about  half  au  acre 
of  asparagus. 

Ans. — I  should  not  apply  plant  food 
to  an  asparagus  bed  at  this  time  of  year. 
We  often  spread  manure  on  the  beds 
in  the  Fall  and  Winter,  but  do  not  mow 
the  tops.  We  let  our  tops  stay  on  till  we 
wheel-harrow  them  in  when  we  fix  the 
bed  in  the  Spring.  The  tops  hold  the 
snow  and  keep  the  ground  from  blow¬ 
ing;  in  fact,  are  a  readymade  “cover 
crop.”  We  never  burn  the  tops,  but 
work  them  into  the  soil  as  above.  Ma¬ 
nure  is  best  applied  in  the  Fall,  and 
commercial  fertilizer  or  chemicals  in  the 
Spring.  We  do  not  think  it  pays  to  put 
our  plant  food  on  at  too  many  times, 
but  mix  and  make  one  application  do. 
As  to  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  I  generally  apply  from  300  to  500 
pounds  of  muriate  per  acre.  I  would  not 
use  acid  phosphate,  but  get  basic  slag  if 
possible.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  slag  is 
good,  the  cost  reasonable,  and  besides 
you  get  a  lot  of  lime,  and,  by  the  way, 
if  asparagus  growers  will  only  use  a  ton 
of  lime  to  the  acre  they  will  see  a  won¬ 
derful  improvement  in  their  beds.  The 
tests  at  the  Experiment  Station  here 
have  not  been  completed,  but  we  find  that 
the  asparagus  plant  likes  potash  in  the 
form  of  muriate  and  also  lime.  If  basic 
slag  is  used  us  a  source  of  phosphoric 
acid  try  600  to  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  rrescott. 


Late  Planted  Strawberries. 

G.  Tj.  If.,  Ephrata ,  Pa. — Would  straw¬ 
berry  plants  set  in  August  yield  much  of  a 
crop  next  Spring?  To  what  extent  would 
it  be  advisable  to  use  plants  fron)  a  bed 
started  in  the  Spring  for  next  Spring 
fruiting? 

Ans. — They  never  have  with  us.  We 
usually  get  large  plants,  but  only  one 
spray  of  fruit  in  the  following  season. 
This  late  planting  can  follow  an  early 
garden  or  fruit  crop,  and  in  that  way 
occupy  the  land  and  make  some  gain, 
but  we  should  not  expect  a  paying  crop 
of  berries  next  year. 


Wintering  Spinach. 

C.  T.  N.,  Pleasant  Valley,  Conn. — Will 
spinach  winter-kill  on  land  where  rye  does, 
and  what  time  in  the  Fall  should  it  be 
sown  for  early  Spring  cutting?  How  large 
should  the  plants  get  before  Winter  comes 
on? 

Ans. — Fall-sown  spinach  in  sections 
north  of  central  New  Jersey  is  some¬ 
times  a  very  disappointing  crop,  and  un¬ 
certain  to  carry  through  the  Winter.  It 
will,  however,  depend  somewhat  on  the 
time  of  planting  and  the  condition  of  the 
soil.  Good  spinach  can  be  grown  only 
on  rich  soil,  and  if  the  seed  is  sown  too 
early  it  matures  its  foliage  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in,  the  leaves  turn  yel¬ 
low.  and  have  but  little  vitality,  and  it 
kills  out  badly.  If  sown  too  late  it  will 
not  attain  size  before  freezing  weather, 
and  in  consequence  will  heave  by  the 
frost.  Here  in  central  New  Jersey  we 
aim  to  plant  about  September  20,  and 
we  prefer  to  plow  the  ground  a  week  or 
10  days  in  advance  of  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  thus  allowing  the  rains  to  firm  the 
soil  below  the  surface  and  retain  mois¬ 
ture  at  planting  time.  When  we  are 
ready  to  plant  we  harrow  and  level  the 
soil  on  the  surface,  making  a  mellow 
seed  bed  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  then  sow  the  seed  in  rows  one 
foot  apart,  leaving  every  sixth  row  un¬ 
sown.  This  method  of  planting  will 
form  beds  of  desirable  width  so  they 
can  be  worked  from  either  side  to  good 
advantage.  If  the  seed  has  been  sown 
too  thickly  it  should  be  thinned  out  to 
about  two  and  three  inches  in  the  rows. 
Cultivate  and  stir  the  soil  thoroughly  to 
allow  it  to  make  about  two-thirds  of  its 
size  or  growth  by  the  time  the  ground 
freezes.  If  we  expect  good  results  we 
should  then  cover  the  beds  with  marsh 
hay  for  protection.  This  should  remain 
on  the  ground  until  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring,  then  remove  the  mulch  and  stir 
the  soil,  and  apply  a  top-dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows.  This 
will  give  color  to  the  foliage  and  com¬ 
plete  its  growth.  We  have  found  Savoy 
and  Round  Leaf  the  best  for  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  T.  M.  WHITE. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Read  our  catalogue 


If  a  gasoline  engine  is  worth  buying,  it  is 
worth  thinkingabout,  worth  studying  into. 
The  reasons  an 

Olds  Gasoline  Engine 

will  appeal  to  you  are  the  same  that  have 
induced  thousands  of  shrewd,  practical 
farmers  to  look  into  the  engine  question 
carefully,  to  investigate  the  Olds  and  then 
select  it  because  it  was  exactly  what  they 
needed,  and  the  price  was  right  for  what 
they  got. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  j  it  is 
• worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  you. 

Seager  Engine  Works 

908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Boston  Philadelphia  Binghamton  Omaha 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles 


Building  Plans  FREE! 

1 —  Concrete  Sidewalks 

2 —  Concrete  Troughs 

3~ Concrete  Porches  and  Steps 

We  have  gotten  up  for  farmers,  free  plans,  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  building  a  concrete  sidewalk,  a  concrete  watering  trough  and 
a  concrete  porch  and  steps.  You  and  your  hired  man  can  make  these 
things  yourselves  at  slight  expense,  and  make  them  with  concrete  which 
is  everlasting,  fireproof,  sanitary  and  economical.  Sidewalks  are  no 
longer  solely  for  the  city  people.  Progressive  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  surrounding  their  houses  with  concrete  sidewalks  and  are 
putting  concrete  floors  into  their  barns,  cribs,  granaries  and  other  farm 
buildings.  Anything  constructed  of  concrete  is  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  farm,  adds  permanent  value  to  the  farm,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  wood. 

We  are  ready  to  furnish  you  now  with  plans  for: 

1 — A  Concrete  Sidewalk.  2 — A  Concrete  Watering  Trough. 

3 — A  Concrete  Porch  and  Steps. 

Write  today,  telling  us  which  plan  you  want. 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO- 

CHICAGO  Northwestern  Office:  Minneapolis  PITTSBURG  (2) 


The  Potato  Digger  Hnwr!f>n 

Clean  Work  is  the  Uv  If  Ufi^lH 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


imple,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works  in  all 
soils,  all  depths,  hillside  and  level.  No  cutting 
and  none  missed.  Potatoes  always  clean,  lying 
on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  in  heavy  tops. 

DOWDEN  MFC.  COMPANY 

1022  Elm  Street,  Prairie  City,  la.,  U.S.A* 


THE  BOY 

Who  Never  Shirks 


NEVER  GRUMBLES,  ALWAYS  WORKS 
The  Waterloo  Boy  is  not  a  city  dude. 
He  is  not  clothed  in  scarlet,  but  he  is 
dressed  in  a  hickory  shirt  and  overalls. 
He  is  plain,  honest  “Abraham  Linc¬ 
oln”  sort  of  a  fellow — as  reliable  as 
Old  Honesty  itself — as  dependable  as 
Old  Faithful. 

Guaranteed  for  Five  long  Years. 
He’s  just  the  boy  for  you.  Don’t  you 
want  to  adopt  him?  He  is  a  good 
business  proposition.  W e  pledge  you 
good  service,  high  quality,  low  prices. 

White  today  for 
Particulars 

WATERLOO 
GASOLINE 
ENGINE  CO. 
184  West 
3rd  Avenue 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


S50  TO  $300  SAVED 


We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
450  to 4300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  tor 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  A'Pif  Direct 

GALLOWAY  AY 

tory  on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satislac- 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
ic  small  profit.  Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 


one 


Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

B-H.-P.  only  $119.50 


Win.  Galloway,  Pres. 
IVnii  (lalloway  Co. 

065  (lalloiray  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  bin  Inducements,  Kxclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  1j.  1j.  SYPHEUS,  Fort  VVnyno,  hid, 


Grain  Drill  Value. 

The  Buckeye  grain  drill  has  many  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  features — double  run 
force  grain  feed,  which  will  sow  any 
kind  of  oats,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  barley, 
peas,  beans  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  beets, 
etc. ;  a  non-corrosive  glass  cone  fertilizer 
feed,  that  will  successfully  sow  in  al¬ 
most  unlimited  quantities  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  of  fertilizers,  having  an  agitator 
that  always  keeps  the  fertilizer  moving; 
a  fertilizer  hopper  lined  with  galvanized 
metal ;  a  square  tubular  steel  frame  that 
will  not  warp  or  sag;  a  nested  cone  gear 
drive,  absolutely  positive  and  with  no 
lost  motion ;  any  style  of  furrow  openers 
wanted — single  or  double  disc,  hoe  or 
shoe;  wheels  that  cannot  be  excelled; 
simplicity  of  construction  that  enables 
any  child  who  can  read  to  successfully 
operate  it;  a  drill  that  is  very  light  in 
draft  and  one  that  lias  no  neck  weight. 
The  Buckeye  is  made  in  all  styles  and 
sizes,  in  plain  grain  and  combined  grain 
and  fertilizer.  The  proper  tiling  for  our 
readers  to  do  is  to  write  to  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Springfield,  O.,  for  a  Buckeye  catalogue, 
read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  their 
nearest  implement  dealer  and  ask  to  see 
the  Buckeye  drill,  which  will  be  sold  un¬ 
der  one  of  the  fairest  warrantees  ever 
placed  on  an  agricultural  implement. 


NATURAL  Ground  PHOSPHATE 


Add  50  to  100% 
to  the  productive 
capacity  of  your 
manure  by  apply¬ 
ing  only  20c 
worth,  fo  each  (on 
of  manure. 


Write  for  free  llooklci 
telling  nil  about  it. 


Increase  your 
crop  yields  SO  to 
75%  by  applying 
$1.25  worth  per 
acre  (o  (he  soil 
direct.  Leading 
Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  confirm 
ibis,  as  our  free  Book¬ 
let  shows  Address. 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO.ffisli* 


JACOBSON 


SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing:  No  Overheating: 

No  I.ui'ice  Water  Tank 

Tho  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Wurrcn.Pa. 

—  ^ 


OUR  NEW  TRADE- MARK 


For  a  BIG  ROWEN  CROP 


USE  HUBBARD’S 

Bone  Base  Fertilizer  for 

Oats  and  Top  Dressing 

For  BIG  HAY  CROPS 

Seed  down  with 

HUBBARD’S  BONE  BASE 

Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base"  Fertilizers 


800 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  20, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

By  August  6  the  long  drought  had 
continued  for  about  50  days.  During 
that  time  a  few  light  sprinkles  had  fallen 
— hardly  enough  to  lay  the  dust  for  an 
hour.  During  most  of  this  period  we 
have  had  high  winds,  which  have  licked 
the  moisture  completely  out  of  our  hills. 
Coming  as  they  did  just  after  the  long 
rains,  these  dry  winds  found  the  growth 
of  plant  and  and  tree  soft  and  open,  and 
thus  they  have  been  more  damaging 
than  otherwise.  On  August  6  I  had  a 
good  chance  to  look  around  and  compare 
notes.  The  soil  in  the  rye  or  oat  stub¬ 
ble  was  as  hard  as  a  brick.  This  is 
where  we  planned  to  seed  Alfalfa,  but 
there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  a  plow 
into  it.  It  could  not  even  be  broken  up 
into  lumps,  and  Alfalfa  seeding  becomes 
a  serious  problem,  for  there  now  seems 
no  chance  of  getting  it  started  during 
August.  The  corn  fields  are  dry  dust 
as  far  as  we  can  work  with  cultivator 
or  plow.  It  would  be  folly  to  put  a 
“cover  crop”  into  them,  or  to  work  with 
a  cultivator.  Most  of  the  corn  began 
to  shoot  up  the  tassel  when  about  two 
feet  high.  This  is  our  dwarf  Hint,  and 
it  may  make  a  crop  of  ears  yet,  though 
it  looks  doubtful.  We  gave  up  cultivat¬ 
ing  corn  and  simply  cut  the  weeds  off 
with  a  sickle.  The  best  corn  I  have  is  a 
field  which  has  had  the  poorest  treat¬ 
ment — according  to  the  books.  It  is  an 
old  “loafer  field'’  at  the  back  of  the  farm. 
We  blew  out  stumps  with  dynamite,  cut 
off  sprouts  and  plowed.  The  corn  was 
planted  late  and  we  were  able  to  culti¬ 
vate  it  only  twice,  yet  it  is  far  ahead  of 
any  other  field.  Near  by  is  another  field 
which  was  cultivated  six  times  and 
heavily  fertilized,  yet  it  is  far  behind. 
I  am  sure  that  we  have  overdone  the 
cultivating  business  this  year  for  corn. 
As  the  drought  started  in  I  think  the 
feeding  roots  were  formed  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  constant  cultivating  ripped 
them  out.  Had  there  been  plenty  of 
moisture  -in  the  soil  new  roots  might 
have  formed,  but  with  this  dried-out 
soil  the  feeding  roots  could  not  recover 
fast  enough.  My  belief  is  that  in  such  a 
season  as  this  we  are  better  off  to  let  the 
soil  alone  and  keep  the  weeds  cut  off  as 
they  grow. 

On  half  of  our  sod  peach  orchard  we 
plowed  and  planted  corn.  The  other  half 
was  left  in  sod,  with  the  grass  cut  and 
left  on  the  ground.  We  cultivated 
enough  to  help  the  corn,  but  not  as 
much  as  many  peach  growers  advise.  As 
a  result  the  cultivated  part  has  a  little 
better  colored  foliage  and  I  think  a  little 
more  wood  growth.  The  fruit  also  will 
average  a  little  larger,  while  that  on  the 
sod  has  a  higher  color.  Our  peach  crop 
will  be  short  this  year.  The  drought  will 
cut  off  much  of  it — in  some  cases  the 
peaches  literally  dry  up  on  the  trees.  As 
usual  Carman  gives  us  our  best  crop. 
This  peach  is  condemned  by  many  grow¬ 
ers  because  it  is  a  cling,  and  because  it 
rots  badly.  It  has  never  troubled  us 
seriously  from  rotting,  and  when  fully 
ripe  separates  from  the  pit  very  well. 
We  think  so  highly  of  it  that  we  expect 
to  take  this  variety  for  our  little  nursery 
business.  Our  plan  is  to  handle  one 
variety  each  of  strawberry,  peach  and 
apple,  so  there  can  be  no  chance  for  a 
mix  up.  We  are  planning  for  Marshall, 
Carman  and  McIntosh  Red  as  good  ones. 
In  spite  of  this  fearful  drought  the  hill 
strawberries  have  made  about  four 
inches  growth  since  we  cut  them  off. 
Where  they  get  the  moisture  is  more 
than  I  can  tell,  but  they  certainly  do  get 
it  somewhere.  These  big  plants  have 
deep  roots.  I  have  looked  at  some  ber¬ 
ries  in  matted  rows  in  nearby  fields,  and 
they  are  sad-looking  things.  Some  were 
not  even  clipped  off,  and  they  are  rusted 
as  an  old  boiler.  .  .  .  Our  garden  is 

nearer  a  failure  than  ever  before.  At 
present  we  can  pick  snap  beans,  potatoes, 
beets,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  hot  peppers, 
turnips  and  a  few  tomatoes,  onions  and 
sweet  corn,  but  they  are  all  dry  and  in¬ 
ferior.  The  soil  is  baked  hard  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  small  things  started. 
Yellow  turnips  seeded  two  weeks  ago  are 
not  yet  out  of  the  ground.  And  so  I 
might  go  on  and  write  the  record  of  dis¬ 
aster,  but  “what’s  the  use?”  On  the 
whole  we  shall  have  a  fair  average  year. 
The  hay  and  rye  beat  the  record,  the 
cabbage  and  potatoes  are  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  the  strawberry  plant  trade  is  fair, 
and  our  young  orchards  have  made  far 
more  growth  than  last  year.  As  the  chief 
object  of  our  work  and  care  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  apple  orchard,  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied — and  we  are.  The  effect  of  the 
drought  upon  humans  makes  a  curious 
study.  The  sun  can  make  the  peach  tree 
and  the  corn  “dry  up,”  but  I  do  not  find 
this  effect  in  some  of  the  good  ladies  who 
preside  over  the  kitchens.  The  men 
folks  are  very  likely  to  have  their  varied 
and  numerous  failings  clearly  presented 
to  them  while  this  dry  weather  lasts.  A 
man  of  discretion  should  remember  this, 


and  approach  hot  weather  subjects  with 
some  diplomacy.  I  came  home  the  other 
night  and  found  the  yard  a  waving  for¬ 
est  of  white  clothes.  There  was  a  wash 
woman’s  strike  or  some  “walk-out”  or 
other,  and  here  was  evidence  of  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  independence.  I  expected  to 
find  a  very  tired  woman,  and  hastily  ran 
over  the  things  I  had  omitted  to  do,  so 
as  to  be  prepared  with  excuses.  To  my 
surprise  our  women  folks  were  all  smiles 
and  praise.  Not  for  me,  unhappily,  but 
for  the  washing  machine.  That  faithful 
member  of  the  family  beats  me.  Mother 
told  with  great  satisfaction  how  she 
soaked  the  clothes  over  night  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  washing  powder  in  the  water.  In  the 
morning  these  clothes  were  touched  up 
with  naphtha  soap  and  then  with  a  child 
on  the  handle  that  machine  took  out  the 
dirt  without  any  backache  or  tearing  a 
shred.  Surely  a#  good  washing  machine 
is  superior  to  an  average  husband  in  a 
dry  time. 

Abater  -  Works.  —  But  the  husband 
ought  to  supply  water  for  the  house.  It 
will  take  all  the  joy  out  of  the  washing 
machine  if  the  woman  has  to  carry  the 
water  and  then  try  to  heat  it  with  green 
wood.  Our  water  system  has  worked 
quite  well.  The  deep  well  is  between 
the  house  and  barn,  with  a  windmill  over 
it.  There  is  a  large  wooden  stave  tank 
at  the  barn  and  a  smaller  tank  at  the 
top  of  the  bouse.  The  pipes  are  arranged 
so  that  we  can  pump  direct  to  either 
tank,  or  let  water  run  from  the  large 
barn  tank  to  the  house  as  desired.  The 
barn  tank  being  higher  than  the  house 
tank  we  can  use  the  former  for  storing 
water.  When  the  wind  is  light  or  un¬ 
even,  we  pump  direct  to  the  house,  so 
as  to  keep  the  house  tank  full.  This 
tank  supplies  bathroom,  kitchen  and 
house  heater. 

The  outfit  ran  well  for  10  years,  and 
then  the  barn  tank  began  to  leak,  ap¬ 
parently  at  the  seams.  The  best  advice 
we  could  get  was  to  let  the  water  out, 
clean  the  tank  and  let  it  dry.  Then 
pound  down  the  hoops  as  we  could  and 
cover  the  outside  with  two  good  coats  of 
metallic  paint,  which  I  understand  is 
iron  and  oil.  This  seemed  on  the  whole 
better  than  smearing  the  inside  of  the 
tank  with  pitch  or  tar.  This  painting 
has  been  done,  and  we  shall  let  the 
water  in  and  see  what  happens.  I  do 
not  like  a  tank  in  the  barn,  and  my  plan 
now  is  to  build  a  concrete  tank  some¬ 
what  like  a  silo  on  a  high  point  of  ground 
and  pipe  the  water  where  I  want  it.  In 
this  case  I  shall  want  a  small  gasoline 
pumping  outfit  to  help  the  windmill. 

You  are  likely  to  have  more  trouble 
with  the  other  end  of  the  system — the 
drainage.  We  dug  a  cesspool — a  large 
bottle-shaped  hole  with  stones  at  the 
sides  laid  up  without  mortar.  The  theory 
was  that  the  liquids  would  soak  out 
through  the  stones  and  leach  off  into  the 
soil.  They  did  so  for  a  while,  but  the 
grease  from  the  kitchen  sink  seems  to 
have  filled  in  the  chinks  with  a  smear 
which  holds  the  water.  There  is  no 
drainage  from  the  cesspool,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  pump  out  the  contents  every 
month  or  six  weeks.  1  finally  bought  a 
piece  of  land  across  the  road.  This  is  a 
hillside  sloping  abruptly  to  the  east.  We 
dug  a  ditch  down  hill  and  put  in  stones 
like  a  stone  drain,  and  then  connected 
it  with  the  cesspool  by  running  a  pipe 
under  the  road.  This  works  well.  The 
liquids  run  away  and  spread  out  through 
the  stones  under  ground,  and  the  solids 
can  be  taken  out  once  or  twice  a  year. 
A  water  supply'  in  country  houses  is  a 
great  convenience,  but  the  cesspool  will 
become  a  nuisance  unless  it  is  well 
planned.  If  I  were  doing  it  again  I 
would  run  a  number  of  ditches  off  away 
from  the  cesspool  and  fill  with  stones. 
These  would  carry  off  the  liquids  with¬ 
out  trouble.  H.  w.  c 


YOUR  TRADE  MARK 
OR  COAT  OF  ARMS 

will  bo  accurately  reproduced  on  your  wagon.  Yon 
want  to  create  a  demand  for  the  product  of  your 
particular  dairy  and  in  order  to  do  this,  your  goods 
must  be  right  and  you  must  keep  your  name  and 
individuality  constantly  before  the  public.  Your 
card  or  advertising  circular  is  laid  aside  and  lost, 
but  your  wagon  is  daily  before  your  customers  and 
those  who  may  become  your  customers.  This  is 
where  you  create  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression.  A  PARSONS  “  LOW-DOWN  ”  will 
create  the  right  kind  of  an  impression. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 
DAIRY  DEFT.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
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The  Six-inch,  Asphalt 
Cement-Welded  Joint  Makes 
the  Roof  Permanently  Tight. 

THE  Wide -Weld  of  Security  Roofing  gives  you  a  continuous,  one-piece  rook 
Every  nail-head  is  covered  up  and  there  is  not  a  nail-hole  through  the  roof. 
There  are  no  clumsy,  bulky  joints  to  pull  apart  and  make  leaks.  I  he  heavy 
surfacing  of  natural  mineral-asphalt,  in  which  is  permanently  imbedded  a  thick 
layer  of  white  sea-gravel  or  feldspar  rock,  resists  all  destructive  action  by  the 
elements.  It  will  protect  the  roof  from  a  rain  of  sparks  and  cinders  in  case  of  fire. 

What  the  Wide- Weld  is 

Six  inches  of  each  sheet  of  Security  Wide- Weld  Roofing  is  without  surfacing. 
The  next  sheet  above  is  lapped  over  this  six  inches  and  cemented  to  it  with  hot  asphalt 
cement,  covering  all  nail-heads  and  making  the  gravel-surface  continuous..  Ihe 
layers  unite  as  firmly  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  roofing.  I  he  lower  two  inches 
shown  in  the  diagram  are  full  thickness,  so  that  the  nails  hold.with  security,  although 
imbedded  in  a  water-tight  joint.  No  coal-tar  products  or  inferior  volatile  oils  are 
used  in  Security  Roofing. 

Security  Wide-Weld  Roofing  i*  made  in  three  ttyles:— Gravel  Surface;  Coarse  Feld¬ 
spar;  and  Fine  Feldspar.  It  can  also  be  furnished  with  burlap  insertion  for  siding  or  roofs 
over  one-half  pitch.  Anyone  can  easily  apply  Security  Roofing,  and  it  is  perfectly  adapted  for 

use  on  any  type  of  building.  ...  .  .  ,  . 

There  is  a  Security  Agent  in  almost  every  town.  Write  us  and  we  11  send  name  and 

address  of  the  one  nearest  you.  T.  . 

Write  for  Free  Book,  “  The  Requirements  of  a  GOOD  Roof.  It  tells  in  detail  why 
Security  Roofing  meets  these  requirements;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  weld  the  patented  6-inch  joint. 

The  National  Roofing  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Paints 
Address  all  communications  to 
203  Filmore  Ave.,  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


— 99  %o  %  Pure — 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  tree.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D.  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Great 
labor  saver.  Carries  to  the  shock.  No  twine.  Worked 
by  1.  2  or  8  men.  We  also  manufacture  Stump 
Pullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Write  for  catalog. 

H.  It.  BKNNKTT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  ^Kices 

JOHN  J.  PnXTEIt.il  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  12TH  TO  17TH 

Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition 

Educational  Features  in  all 
Departments 

* 

Instructive  and  Entertaining 
Live  Stock  Exhibit  to  Excel  Previous  Years 


The  exhibit  of  Farm,  Breeding  and  Draft  Horses  seen  in  greater  numbers  than  ever, 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  fair.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  The  new  features  added 

Noted  herds  have  been  entered  in  the  Cattle  this  year  have  proven  to  be  popular  and  an  unusual 
classes,  insuring  a  large  exhibit  in  the  various  large  entry  has  been  made  in  each  section, 
classes.  The  Fruit,  Farm  Produce,  Flower  and  Domestic 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Labor  Saving  I>e-  Departments  promise  to  excel  previous  exhibitions, 
vices  for  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  will  be  Enteries  in  these  departments  close  September  3d. 

Monday',  Sept.  12th  Tuesday,  Sept.  1.3th  Wednesday,  Sept.  11th 

PRESIDENT’S  DAY  EMPIRE  STATE  DAY  GRANGE  DAY 

Thursday,  Sept.  15th  Friday,  Sept.  lGtli  Saturday,  Sept.  17th 

MILITARY  DAY  PRIZE  WINNERS  DAY  AUTOMOBILE  DAY 


Band  Concerts  each  day  by  Arthur  Pryor’s  Famous  Concert  Band  of  40  Artists. 
Grand  Circuit  Races.  Great  Open-Air  Horse  Show.  Glenn  Curtiss  Aeroplane  will 
make  daily  flights.  Automobile  Races  Saturday.  The  Greatest  Drivers  and  Fastest 
Machines  are  to  compete. 

SEINm  FOR.  PRIZE  LIST 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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Ruralisms 

PROPAGATION  OF  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

,/.  ii.  T.,  Harrison,  X.  Y. — 1  cultivate 
house  plants,  such  as  geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
and  heliotrope.  How  can  I  slip  them  for 
Winter  and  when? 

Ans. — Cuttings  can  be  taken  from  out¬ 
door  geraniums  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  these  make  nice  plants  for  Win¬ 
ter,  though  commercial  growers  prefer 
propagating  from  indoor  stock.  The  best 
plan  is  to  take  nice  shoots,  cutting  be¬ 
low  a  joint,  leaving  a  heel,  and  put  in 
two-inch  pots,  in  sandy  soil  without  any 
manure  or  fertilizer;  place  the  pots  in 
the  full  sunlight  in  a  cold  frame.  The 
cuttings  must  have  very  little  water  un¬ 
til  callus  is  formed,  though  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  shrivel.  If  very  dry 
syringe  or  sprinkle  lightly.  After  they 
begin  to  root,  treat  like  newly  potted 
plants ;  do  ncyt  ov^r-watcr,  and  do  not 
use  too  rich  a  soil.  We  have  also  rooted 
geraniums  during  August  by  taking  the 
cuttings  and  sticking  them  in  the  soil 
around  the  old  plant.  This  is  a  rough- 
and-ready  method,  but  fairly  successful 
in  light  sandy  soil.  You  can  also  root 
geraniums  at  this  season  in  the  window 
garden.  Fill  a  deep  plate  half  or  two- 
thirds  full  of  sand,  then  fill  up  to  the 
brim  with  water,  and  insert  the  cuttings; 
do  not  shade. 

2.  Heliotrope  cuttings  can  be  taken  at 
almost  any  time.  The  commercial  propa¬ 
gator  takes  bis  cuttings  in  the  Winter, 
and  starts  them  in  a  bench  with  bottom 
beat,  but  the  amateur  can  start  them  in 
frame  or  window  in  Summer  like  ger¬ 
aniums.  We  have  also  rooted  heliotrope 
in  a  small  bottle  of  water  in  Summer, 
potting  it  carefully  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
small  pot  as  soon  as  a  number  of  roots 
were  formed. 

3.  Fuchsias  root  very  easily  from  the 
young  growth,  like  the  above;  we  have 
made  Summer  cuttings  that  were  easily 
rooted  in  a  plate  of  sand  in  the  window, 
like  the  geraniums,  in  small  pots  in  a 
frame,  and  in  bottles  of  water  in  the 
house.  Many  years  ago  the  writer  stuck 
a  spray  of  Fuchsia  over  the  grave  of  a 
favorite  doll,  where  it  rooted  promptly, 
and  in  after  years  became  a  handsome 
bush,  but  ibis  was  in  a  mild  European 
climate;  the  extremes  of  American 
weather  are  less  favorable  to  outdoor 
cuttings.  With  all  these  soft-wooded 
cuttings  the  novice  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  excess  of  moisture,  and  strike  the 
golden  mean  between  drowning  and  dry¬ 
ing  up. 

It  is  important  that  outdoor  plants 
brought  indoors  in  the  Winter  should 
be  prepared  early  for  their  change  in 
life.  A  geranium,  heliotrope,  or  any 
other  familiar  soft-wooded  plant  that 
has  been  growing  freely  outside  until 
frost  threatens,  then  hurriedly  bundled 
into  a  pot  and  brought  inside,  is  pretty 
sure  to  lose  its  leaves,  and  otherwise 
protest  against  the  treatment  given  it, 
and  an  ugly,  “leggy”  plant  results.  It  is 
not  usually  convenient  to  dig  up  and  pot 
such  plants  some  time  in  advance,  be¬ 
cause  it  injures  the  beauty  of  our  flower 
beds,  and  it  is  always  wiser  to  prepare 
young  plants  from  cuttings  for  Winter 
blooming.  Better  a  few  thrifty  young 
plants  than  a  long  array  of  veterans 
which-  have  been  blooming  all  Summer, 
and  are  now  entitled  to  honorable  retire¬ 
ment.  _ 

'Strawberry  Questions;  Potash  for  Trees; 

Liine  and  Sulphur  for  Potatoes. 

E.  II.,  Massachusetts. — 1.  Would  it  in¬ 
jure  strawberry  plants  to  mow  the  leaves 
and  when  dry,  burn  them  as  they  lie  on 
the  row?  What  kind  of  soil  would  you 
suggest  for  the  Marshall  strawberry  to  do 
best  in?  Does  it  require  heavy  fertilizing? 
2.  l)o  you  think  it  advisable  to  put  muriate 
of  potash  around  peach  trees  in  the  Fall? 
Do  they  get  the  full  value  of  it.  if  applied 
in  the  Spring?  3.  Is  the  Summer  lime  and 
sulphur  spray  good  for  potato  vines? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  some  danger  if  the 
fire  is  hot  and  slow  to  run  over  the 
field,  of  injuring  the  plants.  It  would 
be  safer  to  rake  off  and  burn.  The  best 


time  to  burn  over  the  patch  is  when 
a  brisk  wind  is  blowing.  Marshall  likes 
a  strong  loam  well  drained.  It  should 
be  well  fertilized,  but  not  given  too 
much  nitrogen.  2.  We  see  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  using  potash  in  the  Fall  except 
saving  time,  and  the  fact  that  fruit  buds 
are  made  in  the  Fall.  If  the  potash  is 
applied  in  April  the  fruit  will  get  the 
benefit.  3.  We  understand  that  the 
Summer  lime-sulphur  spray  has  not 
proved  as  useful  as  Bordeaux  for  pota¬ 
toes. 

Mrs.  Newed:  “Oh,  John,  I  baked  a 
cake  this  morning,  and  set  it  on  the 
window  sill  and  a  tramp  came  along 
and  stole  it.  1  feel  like  crying.”  Newed : 
“Oli,  don’t  cry.  One  tramp  less  in  the 
world  doesn’t  matter.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Our  Guarantee  is  iust 


as  big  and  broad  as  YOU 
choose  to  make  it. 


“SCALECIDE” 


applied  to  your  fruit  trees  will  absolutely  kill  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  Fungous  troubles 
controllable  in  the  dormant  season.  Five  years  of  proofs. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  6  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARHOLlilNE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  tho 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AGENTS 

WANTE 


SPRING 

TOOTH 


HARROW 


ON 

WHEELS 


I.lglitent  draft  Harrow  made.  Adapted  to  any  soil.  Saves  one  horse 
power.  Used  either  as  walking  or  riding  harrow.  Seat  adjusted  with¬ 
out  holts.  Teeth  controlled  by  lever.  Easily  cleared  of  rubbish.  Made 
of  best  materials.  Awarded  Uold  Medals  at  8t.  Louis  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  this  harrow  and  save  money. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO..  Mfrs.,  201  Hrrtut  St..  York.  Pr. 


Seed  Down  to  Grass 


•  •  •  with  •  •  • 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 


Are  your  mowing  lands  neglected? 

We  often  read  in  crop  reports,  when  rainfall  is  small,  that  “grass 
in  the  old  mowings  is  suffering  and  will  be  a  very  short  crop.”  Gen¬ 
erally  these  old  mowings  are  neglected  and  their  owners  are  relying 
on  Nature  unaided  to  give  them  something  out  of  nothing. 

# 

The  average  yield  of  hay  in  the  United  States  is  reported  to  be 
but  a  little  over  one  ton  per  acre.  Good  farmers  know  that  if  their 
hay  crop  does  not  yield  two  tons  or  more  per  acre  of  good  hay  there 
is  something  wrong.  They  also  know  that  the  best  hay,  as  a  rule,  is 
grown  on  newly  seeded  fields  which  have  been  well  fertilized.  It  is 
found  that  where  the  soil  is  well  fertilized  there  is  generally  little 
trouble  in  getting  good  yields  of  hay, — even  in  an  unfavorable  season. 

If  a  short  rotation  of  crops  is  not  convenient  before  land  is  seeded  to  grass,  old 
mowing1  lands  may  be  plowed  after  haying-,  thoroughly  harrowed  and  put  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  be  seeded  down  in  late  August  or  early  September.  Before  seeding,  600  to 
1200  lbs.  per  acre  of 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

should  be  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  the  amount  to  be  used  depending,  of  course, 
on  the  condition  of  the  land.  The  fertilizer  will  aid  in  producing  a  good  catch  of  the 
seed  and  a  vigorous  growth  of  grass  which  will  escape  winter  killing. 

Well  fertilized  fields  stand  drought  better  than  those  which  are  run  down.  The 
grass  on  well  fertilized  fields  gets  a  better  start  in  the  spring  and  gives  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  yield  of  better  quality  of  hay  than  can  be  grown  on  old  worn  out  fields.  One 
of  our  customers  has  recently  written  us  as  follows: 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  fertilizer  for  seeding  down. 
I  am  now  cutting  the  hay  from  the  ground  where  I  used  the  fertilizer  and  it  is  a 
very  heavy  growth.  I  have  twenty-five  acres  of  as  handsome  grass  as  you  ever  saw.” 

The  best  time  for  seeding  to  grass  alone  in  the  latitude  of  New 
England  is  in  August  and  September,  preferably  from  August  15th 
to  September  lOtli. 

Place  your  orders  for  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  with  our  local  agents 
who  will  obtain  the  fertilizer  promptly,  in  case  they  have  not  enough 
in  stock  to  supply  you.  Or  if  you  prefer  to  do  so,  write  direct  to  us. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS. 

92  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dildon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koylb,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  Hu2  marks,  or  10Jt>  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Wejproteet  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural,  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  had  several  letters  about  feeding  strychnine 
to  chickens  as  a  method  of  killing  hawks.  We  are 
now  told  that  chickens  and  hogs  are  both  immune  to 
this  poison.  The  explanation  is  a  theory  that  both 
the  animals  and  plant  are  natives  of  India,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  animals  became  wonted  to  it  before  they 
were  domesticated.  No  doubt  the  younger  animals 
would  be  more  immune  than  older  ones. 

* 

New  York  fruit  growers  should  heed  the  call !  A 
great  display  of  fruit  is  wanted  at  the  State  Fair.  In 
former  years  exhibitors  from  outside  the  State  have 
come  in -with  large  collections.  These  “ringers”  will 
not  compete  this  year,  and  all  the  prize  money  will  go 
to  New  York  people.  There  has  been  some  complaint 
in  former  years  that  these  outsiders  were  permitted  to 
compete.  Now  that  they  are  barred  out  it  is  certainly 
up  to  the  complainers  to  come  forward  and  fill  the 
vacant  places. 

* 

The  best  season  for  using  lime  is  here.  It  is  “best” 
because  as  a  rule  lime  is  most  economically  used  when 
seeding  to  grass,  grain  or  Alfalfa.  These  crops  have 
need  of  lime.  It  is  better  to  put  the  lime  into  the  soil 
rather  than  on  top  of  grass  and  grain  in  Spring.  There 
is  one  simple  “best”  rule  for  using  lime,  and  that  is 
to  broadcast  on  the  plowed  furrows  and  harrow  in. 
What  form  of  lime  shall  we  use?  Both  practical  and 
scientific  men  seem  to  be  coming  to  the  conviction 
that  the  crushed  limestone  finely  ground,  without 
burning,  is  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory.  There  are 
some  arguments  for  burned  lime,  but  popular  opinion 
seems  to  be  turning  to  ground  limestone  as  the  best 
form. 

The  discussion  of  the  cost  of  growing  a  two-year- 
old  heifer,  on  page  812,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
difference  made  by  climate  and  local  conditions.  In 
Mississippi  a  common  cow  can  be  bought  for  $20  and 
used  as  wet-nurse  for  a  well-bred  heifer.  As  this 
cow  can  be  sold  for  what  she  cost  this  nursing  will 
pay,  and  the  heifer  is  better  than  she  would  have  been 
if  grown  largely  on  skim-milk.  In  Maine  this  “nurse 
cow”  proposition  would  hardly  be  thought  of,  since 
the  Winters  are  longer,  milk  is  higher  and  the  cow 
must  earn  her  board.  In  Mississippi  again  silage  and 
the  by-products  of  cotton  carry  the  calf  over  Winter 
much  cheaper  than  grain  through  the  longer  northern 
Winter.  We  may  yet  find  the  South  our  most  eco¬ 
nomical  place  for  producing  dairy  cows. 

* 

We  recently  told  of  the  formation  of  nitrates  in 
Colorado  soils.  Certain  brown  spots  appeared  here 
and  there,  growing  larger  from  year  to  year.  Trees 
growing  near  these  spots  died,  as  well  as  Alfalfa, 
sugar  beets  and  other  crops.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  these  spots  indicated  “black  alkali,”  but  finally 
it  was  proved  that  the  trouble  lies  in  an  excess  of 
nitrogen.  The  soil  is  too  rich !  Great  quantities  of 
nitrates  have  formed  in  these  soils — in  one  case  there 
was  an  amount  equal  to  11  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
a  strip  one  inch  deep  over  an  acre !  These  nitrates 
are  formed  by  a  germ  which  has  the  power  of  taking 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  forming  combination  with 
lime,  potash,  soda,  etc.,  in  the  soil.  Much  the  same 
conditions  are  noted  in  parts  of  New  Mexico,  and  it 
is  a  fair  assumption  that  part  of  the  deposits  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  Chili  may  have  come  from  this  source.  At 
any  rate  this  new  discovery  is  likely  to  have  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  future  farming.  These  brown  spots  are 
becoming  a  great  nuisance  in  Colorado  orchards,  but 
if  this  germ  can  be  made  to  carry  on  its  work  in  other 


soils,  it  may  prove  a  great  blessing  in  providing  cheap 
nitrogen.  Such  a  soil  as  the  one  containing  11  tons 
of  nitrate  could  be  leached  profitably.  This  brown 
soil  may  be  used  to  inoculate  other  soils,  and  thus 
start  the  formation  of  nitrates  on  farms  where  they  are 
badly  needed.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
each  farm  can  show  its  nitrate  factory,  yet  there  are 
great  possibilities  opening  from  this  Colorado  dis¬ 
covery. 

* 

Commissioner  Driscoll,  of  New  York,  is  after  the 
ice  men  to  make  them  weigh  their  ice.  He  caught 
one  driver  charging  for  a  300-pound  cake  which 
weighed  281  pounds.  It  is  good  profit  to  sell  19  pounds 
of  air.  Some  of  the  largest  ice  dealers  went  to  “see 
about  it,”  and  this  is  what  they  got: 

“Now,  the  big  dealers  have  got  to  do  just  what  the 
fellow  with  a  single  cart  and  one  old,  lame  horse  has  to 
do.  He’s  going  to  play  fair  on  the  weight  question.  And, 
gentlemen,  if  you  don't  like  the  law  and  carry  it  into  a 
city  court  be  prepared  to  carry  it  with  your  lawyers  all 
the  way  to  Washington.  And  then  he  prepared  for  some 
more  things,  too,  for  we'll  write  a  new  law  and  have  it 
shaped  right  up  to  the  form  the  best  court  decision  calls 
for.  You  might  as  well  come  to  camp  now  as  any  time.” 

That  is  what  you  might  call  “business.”  Speed  the 
day  when  dairymen  can  talk  that  way  about  their  milk. 

* 

Last  week  we  mentioned  the  drainage  loans  issued 
to  farmers  by  the  Ontario  Government.  In  Germany 
the  Landschaftcn  associations  have  existed  since  1709. 
These  resemble  to  some  extent  our  American  building 
and  loan  associations,  except  that  the  German  associa¬ 
tions  are  borrowers  exclusively.  A  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  combine  and  pool  or  lump  their  land  and  assets 
together.  This  society  then  issues  mortgage  bonds 
which  are  guaranteed  by  all  members  of  the  society. 
These  bonds  are  offered  for  sale  like  the  securities  of 
other  societies  or  companies.  Various  restrictions  are 
made  so  as  to  protect  the  companies  and  guard  against 
failure  of  members,  but  the  principle  upon  which  they 
work  is  clear.  Suppose  there  are  25  farmers  in  a 
neighborhood  with  average  value  of  land  and  stock  of 
$5,000  each.  They  form  a  company  with  $75,000  capi¬ 
tal  secured  by  all  this  property.  One  farmer  wants  to 
borrow  $1500  at  low  interest.  The  company  sells  that 
value  of  its  bonds;  and  this  man  becomes  responsible 
to  the  company  for  it,  and  so  on.  In  1908  these  Ger¬ 
man  societies  had  borrowed  on  bonds  $10,076,872.  It 
was  regarded  as  good  security,  and  the  bonds  were 
bought  like  railroad  or  other  shares.  Here  is  another 
plan  which  might  be  operated  in  this  country. 

* 

Since  tile  primary  elections  were  held  in  western 
States  there  can  he  no  doubt  about  the  strength  of  the 
“Insurgent”  movement.  An  “Insurgent”  is  one  who 
believes  that  the  Republican  party  has  lost  its  old 
ideals  and  is  now  controlled  by  money  interests  and 
grafters.  These  men  have  very  little  faith  in  the  old 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party.  Their  object  is  to 
overcome  the  politicians  in  their  own  party,  and  thus 
make  it  the  exponent  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
common  rights  of  the  common  people.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  its  greatest  strength  among  farmers  and 
country  people.  While  a  great  majority  of  western 
farmers  have  long  been  “Insurgents”  at  heart,  they 
were  powerless  to  make  their  influence  felt  until  pri¬ 
mary  election  laws  gave  them  a  chance  to  select  can¬ 
didates  and  control  them.  Just  as  soon  as  they  ob¬ 
tained  direct  control  over  nominations  the  thing  was 
done.  Do  not  lose  any  time  worrying  over  what  the 
politicians  say  about  Kansas  or  Iowa.  These  western 
farmers  know  their  business,  and  will  attend  to  it. 
We  need  just  the  same  opportunity  here  in  New  York 
State.  When  we  once  get  a  fair  primary  election  law 
you  will  see  the  same  thing  happen  in  New  York  that 
has  just  thrown  out  the  politicians  in  Kansas. 

* 

There  is  a  feeling  this  year  among  many  growers 
that  potato  prices  are  likely  to  be  low.  “Supply  and 
demand”  becomes  a  farce  when  applied  to  potatoes  as 
they  were  last  year.  Farmers  in  central  New  York 
or  in  Michigan  were  offered  from  18  to  30  cents  a 
bushel,  while  consumers  here  paid  one  dollar  or  more. 
The  retail  price  remained  as  high  as  ever,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  increase  retail  sales.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  who  expect  a  repetition  of  this  farcical  trade  ask 
what  they  can  do  with  their  crop.  Can  it  be  made 
into  alcohol  at  a  profit?  In  Germany  and  France 
large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  made  from  surplus  or 
waste  fruits  and  potatoes.  During  the  struggle  for 
a  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  alcohol  farmers 
were  assured  that  in  a  few  years  they  could  make 
alcohol  on  the  farm  and  use  it  for  light,  heat  and 
power.  But  for  this  assurance  they  would  not  have 
helped  mariufacturers  repeal  the  tax.  The  results 
show  that  the  farmers  as  usual  did  the  work,  while 
the  manufacturers  received  the  benefit.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  done  to  show  that  an  American  farmer  can 
utilize  farm  products  in  a  small  way  in  alcohol  mak¬ 
ing.  Thus  far  the  evidence  is  that  such  manufacturing 
will  be  done,  if  at  all,  on  a  large  scale,  somewhat 
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after  the  plan  of  beet  sugar  factories  and  large  cream¬ 
eries.  A  cooperative  distillery  on  a  good-sized  plan 
will  have  the  best  chance  for  success.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  a  bulletin  coming  in  which  cost  and 
methods  will  be  figured  out,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
will  give  much  encouragement  for  the  individual 
farmer  to  start  making  alcohol. 

* 

Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  written  the  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  It.  C„  with  respect  to  E.  G.  Lewis,  and  have  in 
reply  received  a  pamphlet  or  memorandum  of  the  Postmaster 
General  in  relation  to  the  issuance  of  a  fraud  order  July 
G,  1905,  against  the  People’s  United  States  Bank,  its  offi¬ 
cers  and  agents  as  such,  and  #E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  am  satisfied  on  reading  same  that  you  are  perfectly 
justified  in  your  stand  against  Lewis,  and  to  be  com¬ 
mended  by  our  right-minded  citizens  for  the  steps  you 
have  taken  to  protect  the  poor  from  being  fleeced  of  their 
hard-earned  savings.  I  am  having  the  publication  printed 
in  our  local  paper,  and  wish  that  the  united  press  of  the 
country  would  reprint  it.  w.  p. 

There  are  many  people  like  W.  P.  who  want  the 
facts.  No  doubt  some  of  them  have  thought  that  we 
are  too  hard  on  Mr.  Lewis.  We  have  yet  to  find  any¬ 
one  who  will  uphold  his  methods  *ind  records  who  is 
not  interested  in  some  of  the  many  schemes  instituted 
by  Lewis  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  People 
have  argued  with  us  to  show  that  this  Woman’s 
League  is  a  great  benevolent  enterprise  organized 
solely  to  give  its  members  the  privilege  of  a  thorough 
education.  We  saw  last  week  that  the  women  of  the 
League  are  now  asked  to  do  something  more.  They 
are  asked  to  raise  the  money  needed  to  save  the  Lewis 
property  from  bankruptcy.  We  take  it  that  every 
dollar  which  banks  and  responsible  institutions  will 
lend  has  now  been  borrowed.  Mortgages  are  coming 
due  which  may  not  be  renewed,  for  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  substitute  “interim  receipts”  when  strong  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  demand  their  cash.  The  women  of  the 
League  are  now  expected  to  put  up  the  money  to  pay 
these  pressing  mortgages,  and  that  appears  to  be  what 
they  were  organized  for.  That  Government  report 
shows  some  of  the  manipulations  of  the  old  concern. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  no  doubt  learned  since  then  how  to 
work  out  his  schemes  within  the  law,  but  the  principle 
is  apparently  the  same.  It  is  very  simple.  You  get 
hold  of  cash  from  a  number  of  small  investors — not 
one  of  whom  is  powerful  enough  to  enforce  payment. 
You  then  organize  one  new  company  after  another, 
offer  stock  for  sale,  and  use  this  stock  to  keep  inves¬ 
tors  quiet  while  you  keep  the  cash.  Let  any  unpreju¬ 
diced  man  read  that  Government  report  and  he  will 
agree  with  W.  P.  Find  the  person  who  objects  to  our 
course  and  you  will  see  that  he  either  has  sent  money 
to  Lewis  and  is  afraid  of  losing  it,  or  has  some  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  out  of  which  he  expects  to  make 
money ! 


BREVITIES. 

Every  year  leads  us  to  advise  the  use  of  Alslke  clover 
seed  with  the  Red.  On  wet  or  sour  land  the  Alsike  is 
surer  and  it  is  a  good  hay  plant. 

In  Australia  certain  strains  of  White  Leghorn  hens  are 
taking  up  the  habit  of  brooding.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  a  good  thing — as  you  look  at  it. 

Now  then,  if  you  honestly  said,  “I  do  not  know” 
every  time  a  problem  were  put  up  to  you — what  else 
would  your  conversation  consist  of? 

Since  our  government  bought  Alaska  .$162,686,455  worth 
of  gold  have  been  taken  from  it.  What  of  it,  when  the 
annual  potato  crop  comes  to  about  the  same  figure? 

It  seems  that  many  a  farmer  bought  what  he  thought 
was  beardless  barley  this  year  only  to  find  that  nature 
never  took  the  razor  to  it.  The  beards  were  full-grown. 

A  gardener’s  method  of  destroying  dandelions  in  the 
lawn  is  to  cut  out  the  plant  just  at  the  ground  level 
and  then  pour  a  few  drops  of  gasoline  on  the  cut  surface. 

The  “computing  scales”  are  pretty  good  grafters.  They 
give  the  butcher  or  grocer  all  the  benefit  of  the  fraction  of 
the  ounce.  In  one  hundred  sales  he  will  get  the  money 
for  six  to  eight  pounds. 

A  “demonstration  train”  which  will  pick  up  farm  produce 
along  a  railroad  and  show  how  cheaply  it  could  be  car¬ 
ried  and  how  much  the  shipper  got  from  the  proceeds 
would  certainly  demonstrate  something. 

A  citizen  of  Flint,  Mich.,  has  given  a  valuable  tract  of 
land  for  a  public  school — the  consideration  being  one 
clover  blossom  each  year.  There  is  a  chance  for  “flower 
day”  ceremonies  that  would  mean  something. 

A  farmer  near  Longmont,  Cal.,  is  said  to  have  broken 
all  records  for  a  grasshopper  harvest,  having  collected 
125  bushels  of  hoppers  in  three  days’  work.  lie  will  dry 
the  grasshoppers,  and  feed  them  to  his  chickens  next 
Winter. 

It  is  reported  that  old-fashioned  Red  cedar  rail  fences 
in  middle  Tennessee  now  supply  material  for  the  best 
grade  of  cedar  pencils.  The  supply  of  suitable  wood  is 
scarce.  Like  Black  walnut,  which  pioneers  of  the  Middle 
West  used  to  use  for  fences  and  clapboards,  the  Ited 
cedar  reminds  us  of  our  national  recklessness  in  destroy¬ 
ing  natural  resources. 

Not  only  does  the  Province  of  Ontario  lend  money  on 
diainage  loans,  hut  the  experiment  station  will  make 
drainage  surveys  for  farmers.  The  only  cost  is  for  rail¬ 
road  fares  at  one  cent  a  mile  each  way  and  board  for  the 
surveyor.  In  this  way  an  accurate  survey  can  he  made, 
so  that  when  the  tile  is  finally  laid  it  will  he  put  in  right, 
'ibis  country  has  a  lot  to  learn  from  Canada  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  farmers. 
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NEW  YORK  FRUIT  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  this  year 
to  make  the  fruit  department  at  the  State 
fair  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  work.  The  totai  value  of  the  prizes  is 
about  $3,500,  over  $300  more  than  last 
year,  and  several  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  prize  list.  These  changes 
and  additions  are  particularly  attractive 
to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State.  One  of 
the  most  important  changes  is  the  exclusion 
of  exhibitors  outside  of  New  York  State. 
Heretofore  the  New  York  State  growers 
were  compelled  to  compete  with  other  grow¬ 
ers  where  the  season  was  earlier  and  tin; 
fruit  more  mature.  Excluding  these  out-of- 
State  growers  makes  a  big  vacancy  in  the 
exhibit,  and  the  New  York  men  are  urged 
to  make  special  efforts  to  fill  this  vacancy. 
The  entry  fee  has  been  removed  from 
single  plates,  and  the  prizes  on  ail  single 
plates  have  been  greatly  increased,  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  $25.  The  removal  of  the 
entry  fee  makes  it  possible  for  every  grow¬ 
er  to  compete  for  these  large  single  plate 
prizes,  with  no  expense  and  but  little  ef¬ 
fort.  Exhibits  of  individuals  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  Syracuse  and  set  up  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  if  so  desired.  Every  grower,  of 
course,  is  urged  to  attend  the  fair  per¬ 
sonally,  but  this  is  not  always  possible. 
Every  fruit  grower  in  the  State  is  warmly 
urged  to  send  something — a  single  plate  at 
least,  a  collection  if  possible.  The  com¬ 
mission  appeals  to  the  New  York  State 
men  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  out-of- 
State  exhibitors  and  also  to  make  the  fruit 
exhibit  worthy  of  New  York  State. 


STATE  FAIR  INCREASES  ADMISSION. 

The  State  Fair  Commissioners  of  New 
York  decided  to  increase  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  State  Fair  from  25  cents  to 
50  cents.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  do 
this  in  order  to  raise  more  money.  One 
argument  in  favor  of  the  increase  was  the 
fact  that  the  larger  fairs  throughout  the 
West  almost  without  exception  charged  50 
cents  admission.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  increasing  the  general  admission,  the 
commissioners  agreed  to  take  down  the 
fence  around  the  racing  enclosure.  This 
does  away  with  tin;  charge  of  25  cents  ad¬ 
mission  to  that  part  of  the  fair.  There 
were  strong  arguments  both  for  and  against 
this  increase.  The  fail-  is  supposed  to  be 
an  educational  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  only  good 
reason  why  it  should  be  supported  by  the 
public  is  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to 
teach  by  illustrations  and  exhibition  how 
to  conduct  a  farm  profitably.  It  does  a 
different  work  than  the  farmers’  institute, 
the  -agricultural  college  or  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  This  object  is  to 
teach  through  the  eye  by  presenting  the 
finest  specimens  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  the  best  tools  and  farm  Implements. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  was  argued 
that  an  education  should  be  made  as  free 
and  fair  to  all  as  possible,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  farmers  of  the  State,  tak¬ 
ing  this  view  of  the  case,  would  be  likely 
to  resist  the  effort  to  double  the  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
large  sums  of  money  are  needed  to  conduct 
such  an  exhibition;  granting  that  the  fair 
is  an  educational  institute  there  is  a  limit 
to  appropriation  even  for  this.  As  a  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  tin?  fair  ought  to  be  more 


nearly  self-supporting,  and  there  is  no  fair¬ 
er  way  of  increasing  income  than  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  admission,  it  was  also 
argued  that  a  larger  and  better  show  will 
be  given  this  year  than  ever  before.  Those 
who  enter  the  ground  will  have  greater 
value  for  their  money.  They  will  have  a 
chance  to  witness  the  horse  show  and  the 
horse  trotting  free  of  extra  charge,  and 
many  public  entertainments  will  be  given 
for  their  benefit.  Naturally  the  increase 
of  price  will  affect  the  citizens  of  Syracuse 
more  than  anyone  else ;  at  least  it  will  be 
noticed  more  by  these  people.  The  chances 
are  those  who  buy  railroad  tickets  to  the 
fair  will  not  bo  apt  to  complain.  Person¬ 
ally  we  have  been  opposed  to  the  increase 
in  price,  but  tin1  commissioners,  after  go¬ 
ing  over  the  matter  with  great  care  and 
study,  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  but  raise  the 
price  to  50  cents.  They  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  hard  problem  all  through  this 
matter,  and  they  have  acted  as  they  think 
for  the  best.  _ 

CROP  NOTES. 

Everything  dried  up  in  this  country.  The 
farmers  are  chopping  off  oak  limbs  for  the 
cattle  to  eat  the  leaves;  nothing  like  it  be¬ 
fore  in  this  country.  North  of  us  they 
turned  their  cattle  into  the  oat  fields  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago ;  unless  wo  have  rain  soon 
there  will  not  be  an  ear  of  corn. 

Brooklyn,  Wis.  c.  C.  s. 

Early  fruit  and  berries  are  nearly  all 
marketed,  with  the  exception  of  English 
Morello  cherries.  These  are  selling  at  $2 
per  case  and  better.  One  carload  was 
shipped  last  week  by  the  Traverse  City 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  which  sold  for 
$2.10  per  case.  One  grower  consigned  600 
cases.  Buyers  are  offering  from  $2.50  to 
$3  per  barrel  for  Duchess  apples.  The 
crop  will  be  fair,  but  the  quality  not  very 
good.  A  great  many  potatoes  are  grown 
in  this  section,  and  the  crop  looks  very 
good  About  the  same  acreage  planted  this 
year  as  last  year.  e.  a. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

We  are  having  pretty  good  weather,  and 
everybody  is  busy,  August  2.  Much  hay 
remains  to  be  made  and  lots  of  wheat  yet 
to  be  thrashed.  Thrashers  report  yields  of 
from  four  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop  Corn  is 
doing  well  and  pastures  are  ‘luxuriant. 
Hogs  are  cheaper  and  grass  cattle  and 
Stockers  are  lower  in  price.  However,  veals 
are  higher.  New  wheat  is  selling  at  97 
cents,  and  there  seems  to  he  but  little  in¬ 
clination  to  hold  for  better  prices.  High 
wheat  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  prospect, 
as  fair  yields  are  reported  from  most  wheat¬ 
growing  sections.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


PARCELS  POST  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

During  the  year  1909  the  British  Post 
Office  exported  2,808,051  packages  by  par¬ 
cels  post  and  received  from  other  countries 
1,534,054.  The  English  people  sent  away 
from  their  country  in  these  postal  pack¬ 
ages  $25,163,030  worth  of  merchandise, 
and  imported  $7,029,640  worth.  Here  we 
have  a  business  of  over  thirty-two  million 
dollars  as  tin*  result  of  a  fail-  parcels  post. 
There  has  been  a  very  great  growth  in  this 
parcels  post  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  because  now  packages  weigh¬ 


ing  1 1  pounds  may  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
12  cents  a  pound.  Thus  a  merchant  in 
London  can,  so  far  as  mailage  privileges 
are  concerned,  send  II  pounds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  an  American  citizen  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  $1.32.  A  merchant  in  Boston, 
Lowell  and  Worcester,  in  order  to  do  this, 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  $1.76  postage,  and 
put  the  goods  into  four  separate  packages, 
and  this  is  but  one  instance  of  the  way 
this  matter  is  working  out.  It  must  give 
the  average  American  citizen  a  great  feel¬ 
ing  of  pride  to  contemplate  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  this.  Here  are  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  developing  millions  of  trade  in  our 
country  and  elsewhere  through  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  our  Government  in  giving  them 
access  to  our  markets  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  our  own  merchants  can  obtain.  The 
English  people  have  carried  this  idea  so  far 
that  they  now  actually  have  the  cash  on 
delivery  system  extending  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  Constantinople.  Un¬ 
der  this  system  packages  arc  sent  by  post 
on  a  foreign  order  and  the  money  for  the 
goods  is  collected  on  delivery  by'  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  sent  hack  and  returned  to  the 
sender.  A  small  charge  is  made  for  this, 
hut  it  is  a  great  convenience  at  both  ends 
of  the  deal.  The  British  l’ostinaster-General 
says  that  this  service  in  connection  with  a 
parcels  post  has  been  the  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  very  large  trade  in  small  articles 
sent  out  of  England  to  foreign  countries. 
This  will  be  pleasant  reading  to  the  109,000 
of  our  readers  who  have  worked  so  bard 
for  a  fair  parcels  post.  Their  Members  of 
Congress  are  now  apparently  engaged  in  try¬ 
ing  to  mend  their  political  fences.  The 
thing  for  the  farmers  to  do  is  to  take  an 
ax  and  smash  a  hole  in  that  fence,  anil 
then  stand  guard  over  it  with  the  ax  until 
they  are  permitted  to  patch  it  up  with  a 
parcels  post  plank  which  the  Congressman 
will  not  dare  to  get  away  from. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Virginia 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  made  up  of  fruit 
growers  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
August  3  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  a  complaint  against  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad,  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railroad,  and  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad,  alleging  that  on  August  1  these 
carriers  had  made  an  increase  of  29  per 
cent  in  the  freight  rates  on  their  products, 
particularly  on  peaches  and  apples.  The 
complaint  asks  the  commission  to  suspend 
the  increased  rates  pending  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  complaint  sets  forth  that  the 
members  of  the  exchange  are  mainly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  growing  of  peaches  and  apples 
and  the  shipment  thereof  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets  by  way  of  the  railroads  named.  The 
most  accessible  markets  for  most  members 
of  the  exchange  are  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  but  it  is  stated  that 
the  largest  markets  for  fruits  are  the  large 
eastern  seaboard  cities.  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  in 
these  cities  then*  is  the  keenest  competi¬ 
tion.  The  complaint  states  that  the  (ieor- 
gia  crop  this  season  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  average  output  and  the  members  of  the 
Virginia  fruit  exchange  experience  diffi¬ 
culty  in  marketing  their  fruit  in  eastern 
seaboard  cities  on  this  account  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  are  compelled  to  look  to  other 
markets  if  they  are  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness  without  serious  loss. 


The-  National  Association  of  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers  convention  closed  at  Niagara  Falls 
August  3  with  the  election  of  officers.  W. 
T.  Wagner,  Chicago,  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent;  E.  N.  Loomis,  New  York  City,  vice- 
president;  C«  P.  Roth  well,  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  secretary,  and  William  French, 
New  York,  treasurer.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  elected  consists  of  R.  G.  Phillips, 
Chicago;  A.  W.  Patch,  Boston;  A.  E.  W. 
Peterson,  Toronto;  8.  A.  Wheeler,  Chicago, 
and  R.  II.  Pennington,  Evansville,  lnd.  De¬ 
troit  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  1911 
convention. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Did.,  a 
well-known  florist  and  rose  grower,  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  French  government  the 
diploma  of  a  chevalier  of  the  Morite  Agri- 
cob-.  Mr.  Hill  was  one  of  the  jury  at  the 
recent  international  gathering  of  rose  grow¬ 
ers  at  Bagatelle,  near  Paris,  France. 

The  second  State  Convention  of  the 
Farmers’  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  began  at  Loogootee,  lnd.,  August  4. 
The  convention  was  presided  over  by  W.  W. 
Myers,  of  Wheatland,  who  is  the  State 
president.  The  union  is  similar  to  the 
Burley  Tobacco  Society  of  Kentucky,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  union  disposes  of  the  grain 
of  the  members  instead  of  the  tobacco,  as 
in  Kentucky.  The  Burley  Tobacco  Society 
establishes  storehouses  to  hold  the  tobacco 
of  its  members  and  the  Farmers’  Union 
will  build  elevators  and  warehouses  for 
the  grain  which  it  will  hold  until  a  suitable 
price  is  reached.  In  order  to  raise  money 
the  members  will  buy  stock  in  a  company 
that  will  erect  the  grain  elevators  and  the 
warehouses,  the  insistence  being  that  each 
member  shall  own  at  least  one  share  of 
the  stock,  the  price  of  the  stock  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  and  the  wealth  of 
the  members.  The  meeting  this  week  may 
place  a  regular  value  on  the  stock.  An¬ 
other  purpose  of  the  union  is  to  get  laws 
that  will  prohibit  gambling  in  grain,  to  en¬ 
force  the  laws  against  stock  gambling  of 
any  kind  and  to  see  that  the  law  against 
bucket  shops  is  enforced.  The  union  stands 
for  postal  savings  banks  and  parcels  post 
laws  also.  The  headquarters  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association  is  at  Texarkana,  Tex. 
The  Indiana  headquarters  is  at  Vincennes. 
The  national  organization  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  three  million.  The  State  organiza¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  a  few  more  than  four 
thousand.  Eight  Indiana  counties  are 
thoroughly  organized.  They  are  Daviess, 
Pike,  Owen,  Gibson,  Martin.  Knox,  Greene, 
Monroe  and  Lawrence.  Besides  these  there 
are  a  large  number  of  locals  in  different 
counties  in  the  west  and  southwest  parts 
of  the  State.  Tlie  locals  are  made  up  of 
members  in  the  communities  of  the. county, 
tile  locals  are  joined  into  a  county  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  county  lodges  or  socie¬ 
ties  form  the  State  organization.  Until 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  locals  to 
form  a  county  lodge  or  society  the  county 
is  not  recorded  as  organized.  The  State 
organization  is  building  a  big  grain  eleva¬ 
tor  at  Wheatland,  Knox  Countv.  and  as 
fast  as  the  money  can  he  obtained  more 
will  go  up.  The  Indiana  State  officers  are  : 
President.  W.  W.  Myers,  Wheatland:  .1.  B. 
Elkins,  Elnora,  vice-president;  Stanton 
Johnson.  Vincennes,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  The  executive  committee  is  made  up 
of  W.  II.  Brown,  Spencer;  Edward  Brown, 
Loogootee ;  .1.  B.  Cate,  Oakland  City; 

James  Wells,  Lyons;  J.  D.  Barter,  Peters¬ 
burg. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  granting  low  rates  to  induce 
people  to  protect  their  buildings  from  light¬ 
ning  by  tlie  D  &  S  system  of  lightning  rods? 


Over  2000  Insurance 
Companies  Endorse 
the  System  of  Light¬ 
ning  Protection  Per¬ 
fected  by  Professor 
West  Dodd. 


You  can  have  both  protection  from  light¬ 
ning  and  fire  insurance  for  tlie  cost  of  fire 
insurance  alone.  The  reduced  rate  of  fire 
insurance  will  pay  for  your  lightning  rods. 

Not  a  single  building  protected  by  D  &  S 
lightning  rods  was  ever  destroyed. 

Think  of  iYour  Family 

Fire  insurance  does  not  repay  you  for  the  loss 
of  your  loved  ones.  Hut  1)  &  S  lightning  rods  pro¬ 
tect  them.  Can  you  afford  to  go  on  taking  the 
chances? 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  D  &  S  light¬ 
ning  rods,  the  nation-wide  insurance  company 
endorsement  and  our  guarantee  to  you.  Book  on 
Laws  and  Nature  of  Lightning  Free. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 


You  Must  Get  This  Telephone 
To  Have  the  Best  Service 

Of  course  you  want  a  telephone  that  is  reliable — 
one  that’s  always  in  good  working  order  when  you 
need  it.  You  must  admit  the  reliability  of 

Western  fkctr/c 

Rural  Telephones 

when  we  tell  you  it  is 'the  same  as  that  of  the  celebrated  “Bell”  telephones,  the  world-wide 
standard  of  local  and  long  distance  service.  Both  are  made  by  the  same  engineers  in  the  same 
factory — in  both  are  incorporated  the  experience  of  over  thirty  years'  telephone  building. 

Let  us  add  to  this  proof  the  fact  that  Western  Electric  Rural  Telephones 
are  specially  built  for  rural  service — every  part  is  designed  to  work  right  during 
years  of  hardest  service.  Remember  these  facts  when  you  buy  telephones  and 
you  will  surely  have  the  best  service. 

Till  out  coupon — mail  to  nearest  house — and  toe  loill  send  you  free  this  book • 

It  explains  holv  you  and  your  neighbors  can  get  all  material  and  build  your  o ton 
line  in  a  few  days. 


The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  tor  Every  Electrical  Need. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


'SAVE  tiMf  and  freight" 


AW5iiwuunx.iuuTiat 


New  York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 
Pittsburg, 
Atlanta, 
Montreal, 
Paris, 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, 
Toronto, 


Antwerp, 


MfhnUiannnennn0f 

the  5,000,000  Denver, 
“Be//"  Telephones 

Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 


Berlin, 


Johannesburg, 


Sydney, 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Sait  Lake  City, 
London, 
Tokyo. 


mimvrt  OUR  «AR£5I  Hotel' 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Pullers 

Will  pull  green  stumps  y  feet 
in  diameter  and  will  clear  from 
i  to  5  acres  a  day.  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  700  horse  power 
and  against  breakage.  :  :  : 

ONLY  Stump  Puller  factory 
in  the  world  making  their  own 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 

For  catalog  and  discounts, 
address  Dept.  123, 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co., 

Lone  Tree,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


=  Cider  Mill  and  Press  Combined 


Pronounced  by  all  to  lie  the  best,  simplest  and  most  perfect  mill  and  press 
amide. 

|  These  mills  have  taken  more  Hist  premiums  than  any  mill  on  the  market. 

The  grinding  appai-atus  is  so  made  that  it  does  not  slice  and  out  tlie 
fruit  and  leave  it  in  hard  lumps,  but  thoroughly  crushes  and  grates  it, 
so  that  every  fruit-cell  is  broken  anil  a  fine  pomace  produced ;  hence 
you  get  more  juice  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit  than  any  other  mill. 

THE  FARMERS’  FAVORITE  mills  will  grind  from  ti  to  75  bushels 
per  hour — depending  upon  how  hard  you  crowd. 

These  miljs  work  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  have  greater  grinding 
capacity,  and  are  easier  running  than  any  other  mill  on  the  market. 
We  make  several  sizes  of  Mills  and  Presses,  separate  and  combined. 
Write  us  this  day  for  prices  and  full  information.  Our  stock  is  com¬ 
plete  and  we  make  prompt  shipments.  We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  839  Malu  St.,  Illgganuni,  Coitm 


«io 


August  20, 


Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THIS  LITTLE  WOMAN. 

One  of  tlie  Little  Women,  she  came  up  to 
Heaven’s  gate; 

And  seeing  the  throng  was  pressing,  she 
signed  that  she  fain  would  wait. 
“For  I  was  not  great  nor  noble,”  she  said, 
‘‘I  was  poor  and  plain ; 

And  should  I  go  boldly  forward,  I  know  it 
would  be  in  vain.” 

She  sat  near  the  shining  portal,  and  looked 
at  the  surging  crowd 

Of  them  that  were  Kings  and  ITinces,  of 
them  that  were  rich  and  proud ; 

And  sudden  she  trembled  greatly,  for  one 
with  a  brow  like  flame 
t’amc  to  her,  and  hailed  her  gladly,  and 
spoke  to  her  her  name  : 

“Come,  enter  the  jeweled  gateway,”  he  said, 
“for  the  prize  is  thine ; 

The  work  that  in  life  you  rendered  was 
work  that  was  fair  and  fine; 

So  come,  while  tin*  rest  stand  waiting,  and 
enter  in  here  and  now — 

A  crown  of  the  life  eternal  is  waiting  to 
press  thy  brow.” 

Then  trembled  the  Little  Woman,  and  cried  : 
“It  may  not  be  I  ! 

Here  wait  they  that  wrought  with  great¬ 
ness,  so  how  may  I  pass  them  by? 

I  carved  me  no  wondrous  statues,  I  painted 
no  wondrous  things, 

I  spoke  no  tremendous  sayings  that  rang 
in  the  ears  of  Kings  ; 

“I  toiled  in  my  little  cottage,  I  spun  and 
I  baked  and  swept ; 

I  sewed  and  I  patched  and  mended — oh, 
lowly  the  house  I  kept ! 
i  sang  to  my  little  children,  I  led  them  in 
worthy  ways, 

And  so  1  might  not  grow  famous,  I  knew 
nought  but  care-bound  days. 

“So  was  it  by  night  and  morning,  so  was 
it  by  week  and  year; 

1  worked  with  my  weary  fingers  through 
days  that  were  bright  or  drear; 

And  I  have  grown  old  and  wrinkled,  and  I 
have  grown  gray  and  bent; 

I  ask  not  for  chants  of  glory,  now  that  I 
have  found  content.” 

“Arise!"  cried  the  waiting  angel,  “Como 
first  of  the  ones  that  wait, 

For  you  are  the  voices  singing,  for  you  do 
we  ope  the  gate; 

So  great  as  has  been  thy  labor,  so  great 
shall  be  thy  reward !” 

Then  he  gave  the  Little  Woman  the  glory 
of  the  Lord. 

— Elia  W.  Peattie, 

* 

Where  men  are  doing  hard  work  in 
very  warm  weather  oatmeal  water  will 
he  found  an  excellent  drink,  for  it 
quenches  the  thirst  effectively,  and  is 
less  likely  to  derange  the  stomach  than 
quantities  of  clear  water  taken  when 
one  is  heated.  Add  one  cupful  of  oat¬ 
meal  to  half  a  gallon  of  cooled  boiled 
water.  Put  it  in  a  sunny  place  and  allow 
it  to  stand  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Then  strain  and  cool ;  a  little  lemon 

may  be  added  if  liked. 

* 

A  kimono  sweater  that  makes  an  ex¬ 
tra  wrap  over  thin  dresses  is  made  on 
the  outline  of  a  straight  kimono  jacket, 
with  long  back  and  front,  "knitted 
straight  across  the  shoulders,  extending 
out  into  wide  panels  that  form  the  one- 
piece  sleeves,  elbow  length.  The  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  back  of  the  sleeves  are 
sewn  up  with  the  wool,  or  in  some  cases 
laced  with  ribbon.  Sometimes  a  colored 
border  is  knitted  on  down  the  fronts, 
and  a  turn-down  collar  and  turn-back 
cuffs  added.  A  simple  afghan  stitch  is 
used.  Such  a  wrap  is  very  comfortable, 
and  does  not  crumple  a  thin  dress  as 

much  as  a  close-fitting  sweater. 

* 

We  have  a  great  liking  for  raspberry 
vinegar  as  a  foundation  for  cooling 
drinks  in  Summer  and  hot  drinks  in 
Winter.  Pure  cider  vinegar  should  be 
used  in  making  it.  Put  two  quarts  of 
red  raspberries  in  a  stone  jar,  and  pour 
over  them  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Cover 
and  stand  aside  for  two  days,  then  drain 
off  the  liquid  without  mashing  the  ber¬ 
ries,  pour  it  over  a  quart  of  fresh  fruit, 
and  stand  as  before.  Do  this  once  more, 
the  last  time  straining  through  a  muslin 
bag.  Add  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pint  of  this  liquid,  boil  slowly  five  min¬ 
utes,  skim,  bottle  and  seal.  Strawberry 
and  blackberry  vinegars  are  made  in  the 
same  way. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


During  a  recent  visit  to  this  country 
Mrs.  II.  II.  D.  Pierce,  wife  of  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Norway,  told  some¬ 
thing  about  housekeeping  in  that  inter¬ 
esting  country.  She  told  a  correspondent 
of  the  Springfield  Republican  that  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the 
preparation  of  food  by  the  Norse  house¬ 
keepers.  The  servants  in  Norway  eat 
their  breakfast  at  about  six  o’clock,  con¬ 
sisting  of  goat  cheese,  bread  and  coffee; 
at  1 1  o’clock  they  have  another  break¬ 
fast,  which  includes  fish  and  meat  and 
more  coffee;  then  at  one  o’clock  is  a 
meal  called  luncheon  but  really  a  dinner; 
at  3.30  o’clock  they  have  coffee,  thin 
bread  with  cheese  and  a  small  cake  filled 
with  raisins,  and  then  their  late  dinner 
after  the  family  is  served.  Mrs.  Pierce 
says : 

I  never  saw  a  people  who  so  fully  com¬ 
prehended  the  use  of  cream  In  cooking 
savory  dishes.  It  is  used  in  Norway  as  we 
use  butter,  lard  or  cottolene  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  with  results  which  mere  words  can¬ 
not  convey.  The  game  of  Norway  is  one 
of  the  things  which  makes  life  there  worth 
while.  The  most  prevalent,  and  very  rea¬ 
sonable  as  we  count  what  we  pay  for  game 
in  this  country,  are  two  varieties  of  small 
birds,  the  rypvr,  which  is  something  like  a 
partridge,  and  the  hjerper,  which  might  be 
said  to  resemble  grouse.  The  genuine  Nor¬ 
wegian  cook  pours  a  pint  or  more  of  rich 
cream  over  these  birds  and  roasts  them  in 
a  medium  hot  oven,  using  the  cream  to 
baste.  The  birds  cooked  in  this  way  defy 
description.  The  game  process  is  followed 
in  roasting  turkeys,  and  if  Americans  who 
want  a  disli  which  will  appeal  to  the  palate 
for  delicacy  and  real  satisfaction  will  super¬ 
sede  butter  or  olive  oil  for  cream  in  the 
basting  they  will  taste  good  turkey  for  the 
first  time. 

We  have  never  before  heard  of  the 
use  of  cream  in  this  way,  and  would 
like  to  know  whether  any  American 
housewives  have  tried  it.  It  sounds  very 
luxurious. 

* 

Looking  at  the  present-day  “hobble” 
skirt,  the  hipless  figure,  the  bowl-like 
turbans  and  the  disfiguring  masses  of 
other  people's  hair,  one  would  imagine 
that  women  have  reached  the  extreme 
of  grotesque  uselessness  in  feminine  at¬ 
tire.  We  sometimes  hear  reformers 
sighing  for  the  simplicity  of  “the  good 
old  times.”  We  were  reading  recently 
some  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
the  English  authoress  and  educator,  born 
in  177.").  She  tells  about  a  relative,  resi¬ 
dent  in  Paris,  who  visited  her  parents 
upon  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  whose  dress  could  really  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  present-day  styles  without 
real  detriment  to  the  latter.  She  was  a 
large  woman,  elaborately  rouged  and 
dressed  in  the  style  introduced  by  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  Her  hair 
was  crimped  or  frizzed,  and  formed 
about  the  face  in  the  shape  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe.  Round  her  neck  lnmg  long  stiff 
curls,  fastened  with  pins,  all  the  hair 
being  well  pomatumed,  and  powdered  in 
different  colors.  On  the  top  of  the  head 
was  a  high  cushion,  surmounted  by  a  hat 
richly  adorned  with  flowers  and  feath¬ 
ers.  The  lower  part  of  the  dress  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  full-flounced  petticoat,  with 
short  sleeves  and  a  very  long  train.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  hoop  there  was  a  vast  pad  at 
the  back,  and  a  frame  of  wire  in  front 
so  as  to  throw  out  the  neck  handker¬ 
chief,  till  it  resembled  the  craw  of  a 
pigeon.  Mrs.  Sherwood  herself  was 
brought  up  under  the  rigid  discipline 
then  imposed  upon  children.  She  bad 
to  wear  an  iron  collar  around  her  neck 
to  induce  a  dignified  carriage  of  the 
head,  and  a  backboard  strapped  over  the 
shoulders  to  make  her  erect.  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
wood  had  to  wear  one  of  these  nearly 
all  day  from  her  sixth  to  her  thirteenth 
year.  She  did  her  lessons  wearing  the 
iron  collar,  and  standing  in  stocks  to 
make  her  toes  turn  out.  She  bad  the 
plainest  food,  chiefly  dry  bread  and  cold 
milk,  though  her  father  was  a  clergyman 
in  easy  circumstances.  She  never  sat  on 
a  chair  in  her  mother’s  presence,  only 
on  a  stool,  but  she  says  she  was  a  very 
happy  child,  and  evidently  saw  no  hard¬ 
ship  in  the  discipline  to  which  she  was 
subjected.  We  feel  indignant  now  when 
we  think  of  the  old-time  rigorous  meth¬ 
ods  which  must  have  crushed  the  spirits 
of  many  a  sensitive  child,  but  we  doubt 
whether  this  severity  was  any  more 
hurtful  to  moral  well-being  than  the 
over-indulgent  laxity  that  tends  to  re¬ 
move  all  discipline. 


Huckleberry  Recipes. 

Huckleberry  Boiled  Pudding. — Beat 
three  eggs  with  a  half  cupful  of  sugar, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  a 
cupful  of  milk,  a  cupful  of  sifted  flour, 
a  pint  of  huckleberries  and  a  pinch  of 
salt;  mix  well  and  pour  into  greased 
mold.  Stand  in  water  and  boil  for  two 
hours,  turn  out  carefully  and  serve  with 
hard  sauce. 

Huckleberry  Omelet. — Make  a  puree 
from  the  berries  and  a  half  cupful  of 
sugar.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with 
a  tablespoon ful  of  double  cream,  add  the 
frothed  whites  of  the  eggs  and  then  the 
berry  mixture.  Melt  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  an  omelet  pan,  pour  the  omelet 
in  and  stir  gently  until  set,  then  roll  it 
on  a  hot  dish,  sift  sugar  over  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Huckleberry  Roly-poly. — Make  a  crust 
of  one-half  cup  of  flour,  one-half  cup  of 
lard  and  butter  mixed,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder, 
dampen  with  ice  water,  chop  with  a 
knife  until  the  shortening  is  well  mixed 
with  the  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder. 
Add  ice  water,  being  careful  to  use  just 
enough  to  hold  it  together,  roll  in  thin 
paste.  Sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and 
sugar.  Have  one  quart  of  huckleberries 
washed  and  drained.  Spread  out  on 
crust,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
roll  up  and  bake  in  good-sized  pan  in 
hot  oven.  To  be  eaten  hot.  For  sauce 
cream  together  one-half  cup  butter,  one 
cup  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice,  or,  if  preferred,  use  vanilla  flavor¬ 
ing.  Set  on  ice  until  cold  and  hard. 
Serve  with  roly-poly. 

Spiced  Huckleberries. — Pul  four  quarts 
of  well  picked  over  huckleberries  or 
blueberries  with  two  pounds  of  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  two  lemons  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers  in  the  preserving  kettle,  add 
one-quarter  ounce  of  whole  cinnamon ; 
let  stand  four  hours ;  place  over  the 
fire,  boil  five  minutes,  counting  from  the 
time  they  begin  to  boil.  Fill  into  jars, 
close  at  once.  In  place  of  lemon  one 
cupful  of  white  vinegar  may  be  added. 

Blueberry  Currant  Preserve.  —  Six 
pounds  of  blueberries,  one  pint  of  cur¬ 
rant  juice,  four  pounds  of  sugar;  boil 
sugar  and  currant  juice  to  a  sirup. 
Wash,  drain  and  pick  the  blueberries 
very  carefully,  put  them  into  the  boiling 
sirup,  boil  slowly  five  minutes,  fill  into 
well-closed  jars  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  nud  you’ll  sot  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 
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Economical  Dresses 

You  can  have  remark¬ 
ably  stylish  cotton  dresses 
and  the  cost  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate  if  you 
select 

Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Silver  Grey  Prints 

These  calico  dress-goods 
are  of  the  highest  quality 
—  recognized  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  over  65  years. 
The  cloth  is  well-woven 
and  durable  ;  designs  are 
new  and  artistic  ;  color  is 
rich  and  will  not  fade. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  anti  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer's 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystonc  Mfy.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


VACUUM  SO  mVY  ?RIAL 

To  prove  to  every  render  of  thi®  magazine  that  she 
can  wash  clothe®  with  least  work  and  wear  with 

Syr«cuse'*EASY”  Washer 

we  will  hliip  one  on  30  day®'  trial  and  pay 
freight  boih  way®  if  you  do  not  find  it  for 
better  than  any  you  ever  tried.  Iia®y  pump¬ 
ing  motion.  Water  heated  in  ruRt-proof  tub. 

Cleanncn  luces,  clothes,  carpet®.  Writ*  for 
fret  booklet ,  valuable  recipe .1  and  trial  offer. 

DODGE  &  ZIJIDLi 
2211  DlUaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TORONTO  MUNCH,  92  Olive  Avo.,  L.  O.  Ukkui- 


Mgr. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


]ilnci'd  nny u liore,  at¬ 
tract®  Ac  liiiunii  film. 
Neat,  clean,  ormiinen- 
taKcnnvtiuient.cliflfip, 
LASTS  Al  l.  SEASON 
Made  of  metal,  cannot 
►  pill  or  tip  over,  will 
not  noil  or  Injure  any- 
t  li  In  k .  Oiiuntiifteod 
effective*  Of  nil 
dculei'H  or  nent  pre¬ 
paid  for  20  centH. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
lftO  Hi'Knlb  Ave. 
brook  ly  n,  N.  Y • 


How  to  Buy 

Soda  Crackers 
m  the  Country 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  store 
buy  enough  Uneeda  Biscuit  to  last 
till  next  market  day.  “But,”  you 
say,  “will  they  keep  that  long?” 

Yes— 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

are  the  soda  crackers  that  come  to 
you  protected  in  sealed  packages, 
so  that  you  always  have  fresh  soda 
crackers  no  matter  how  many  you 
buy  or  how  long  you  keep  them. 


(Never  Sold  in  Hulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letter. 

When  the  Summer  season  is  at  its 
height,  and  the  display  of  fashion  and 
idleness  fills  the  hotel  verandas,  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  why  things  are  so  un¬ 
evenly  divided  in  this  world.  It  looks  as 
if  wealth  and  culture  had  everything 
their  own  way,  while  such  as  me  and 
mine  are  condemned  to  grub  along  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  helps  to  a  higher  life. 
And  yet  those  who  have  advantages  of¬ 
ten  fail  to  realize  how  much  is  in  their 
power,  and  for  how  much  they  arc  re¬ 
sponsible.  In  fact,  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
grasping  after  money  at  every  turn  and 
feel  a  little  ashamed  that  I  have  done 
so,  to  the  exclusion  sometimes  of  better 
things.  For  the  world  is  full  of  the 
makers  and  the  spenders  as  we  all  know 
and  the  trouble  is  that  so  many  of  the 
spenders  take  it  for  granted  and  rather 
look  down  on  the  makers  and  the  mak¬ 
ing.  I  haven’t  tried  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  pocket  money  so  far  this 
Summer,  except  to  use  up  the  milk  in 
making  “junket”  for  the  hotels,  as  some 
of  their  boarders  asked  for  it,  and  one 
of  the  proprietors  came  to  me  to  sec  if 
I  could  help  him  out.  They  take  it  over 
in  milk  cans,  and  keep  it  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor,  and  it  seems  to  supply  a  need.  It 
is  so  simply  made,  so  healthful,  that  it 
has  been  used  here  as  a  dessert,  for 
the  invalids  and  children,  and  requires 
good  rich  milk  to  give  it  the  desired 
flavor.  Scotch  people  looked  at  it  with 
surprise  and  approval.  One  Summer 
visitor  wondered  to  find  it  in  use  in 
America  and  said  with  a  nod  of  a  wise 
head  that  it  was  “guid  for  the  bairns.” 
Prepared  rennet  can  be  bought  at  the 
drug  store  with  directions  on  the  bottle, 
but  brother  went  to  the  butcher  for 
some,  as  we  required  so  much. 

We  have  had  some  trouble  with  Theo, 
caused  by  acidity  of  the  stomach,  that 
upset  digestion,  and  think  we  have  cured 
it  with  lime  water,  ft  was  prepared  by 
putting  a  piece  of  unslakcd  lime  into  a 
jar,  and  pouring  over  it  slowly  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  hot  water,  stirring  thoroughly 
several  times  a  day.  The  next  morning 
bottle  carefully  all  that  can  be  poured  off 
in  a  clear  limpid  condition,  and  give  a 
teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  milk.  For  cleans¬ 
ing  small  milk  vessels  or  a  baby’s  nurs¬ 
ing  bottle  it  is  unequalled,  sweetening 
and  purifying  without  leaving  any  un¬ 
pleasant  taste. 

1  wanted  to  cook  some  rice  the  other 
day  so  that  the  kernels  would  remain 
whole  and  made  a  very  economical  dis¬ 
covery  that  amused  me.  It  was  boiled 
for  20  minutes,  using  a  small  teacupful 
to  a  quart  of  water,  then  it  was  steamed 
for  awhile  after  the  water  was  poured 
off — staying  without  the  lid  on  the  back 
of  the’  stove.  It  was  washing  day  and 
1  found  out  just  then  that  there  was  not 
any  starch  in  the  house  for  the  colored 
clothes,  so  I  put  the  water  the  rice  had 
been  boiled  in  into  a  tin  dish,  and  set  it 
on  the  stove  for  a  few  minutes,  then  used 
it,  and  found  it  made  quite  a  good  starch, 
clear  and  not  lumpy.  It  would  be  better 
if  we  used  more  rice  in  Summer,  espe¬ 
cially  children,  or  anyone  with  a  weak 
stomach. 

The  boys  are  fired  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  flying  machines,  and  Grant 
asked  me  the  other  night  if  I  didn’t 
think  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  were 
as  famous  men  as  Watt  and  Stephenson, 
of  whom  they  have  read  so  much. 

"Just  think,”  said  Cleveland,  “they 
were  only  bicycle  dealers  in  a  town  in 
Ohio,  and  now  they  are  known  all  over 
the  world.” 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  boys,  nor  at 
their  efforts  to  learn  how  an  aeroplane 
is  made,  but  when  1  heard  two  of  them 
discussing  the  subject  seriously  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  a  chance  to  study 
airships  if  they  went  to  college  it  set 
me  thinking  as  to  the  influence  of  this 
new  power  upon  the  next  generation.  It 
is  very  wonderful  indeed,  and  no  one 
can  be  surprised  that  the  subject  takes 
bold  of  the  boys’  imagination.  They 
have  been  reading  Kipling’s  “With  the 
Night  Mail”  lately,  and  Grant  insisted 
that  Kipling  was  a  prophet  for  writing 
it.  llien,  the  other  Sunday  night,  Sher¬ 
man  asked  me  if  it  was  wicked  to  try 
to  fly,  and  when  1  asked  the  reason  for 
such  a  question  he  said  that  “if  it  was 
wrong  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel  to 
reach  up  into  the  sky,  maybe  it  wasn’t 
right  to  get  up  that  way.” 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  .measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  long  coat  shown  is  a  useful  model 
for  all  seasons,  and  for  light-weight  or 
heavy  materials.  The  coat  is  made  with 
fronts,  side-fronts,  back  and  side-backs, 
and  the  side-fronts  and  the  side-backs 
are  cut  off  and  joined  to  the  fronts  and 
back  and  there  are  pockets  inserted  in 


6721  Long  Coat  with  Convertible  Collar, 

34  to  42  bust. 

the  fronts  just  at  the  joinings.  The 
fronts  arc  faced  and  the  collar  is  joined 
to  the  neck  edge,  the  two  being  rolled 
over  when  the  open  neck  is  desired.  For 
shorter  length  the  coat  requires  only  to 
be  cut  off  on  the  indicating  line.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  for  long  coat  7  yards  24 
or  27,  4 /2  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide; 
for  short  coat  5 /z  yards  24  or  27,  'S'/> 
yards  44  or  52  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  15721  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

The  smaller  pictures  show  6730,  middy 
blouse,  14,  16  and  18  years;  6750,  fancy 
gathered  blouse,  sizes  34  to  40  bust ; 
6748,  girl’s  dress,  sizes  8  to  12  years; 


6746,  one-piece  nightgown,  .small,  med¬ 
ium  and  large;  6755,  five-gored  petticoat, 
sizes  14,  16  and  18  years;  price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. _ 

Destroying  Ants. — If  the  lady  who  is 
troubled  with  ants  will  mix  one  level 
teaspoon  ful  of  powdered  borax  with 
one-half  cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
sprinkle  it  where  the  ants  run,  they 
won’t  run  any  more.  s.  H.  Y. 
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MAKE  IDEAL 

HOUSE  GOWNS,  KIMONOS, 
WRAPPERS,  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES,  Etc. 

Napped  on  back  only,  combining 
ight  weight  with  warmth  and  dura¬ 
bility.  28  i mches  wide. 

10c.  a  yard. 
If  you  fail 
to  find 
L  c  r  m  a 
Flannel  at 
any  good 
store  write 
us  for  free 
samples. 

PACIFIC 
MILLS 

BOSTON 


GUARANTEED 
Freight  Paid 

O  ii  r  Gold 
O o  i  n  Ktove 
Guaranty  in 
to  take  back 
tho  stove  nt 
our  cxpcriHO, 
any  time 
within  a  year 
and  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  HatiHned. 

Freight  in  pre¬ 
paid  :  nnfo  de¬ 
livery  insured,  ready  to  net  up — even  polinhed. 

8end  for  ourFrco  Catalogue,  Price  List  and  Oiler. 

Our  priced  are  $5  to  $20  lesn  than  any  dealer'n 
prices.  The  stoves  are  only  of  tho  very  bent 
—and  no  guaranteed. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.  3  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.  M 

:xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx1 


WE  SHIP  "APPROVAL 

"without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1911  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  priee 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  STZrSTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wa  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  0  80  CHICAGO 


The  Business  Farmer 

•  Uses  a  Typewriter 


Ho  needs  a  writing  machine  that  is  sim¬ 
plest  in  construction  and  operation  and 
that  will  keep  in  order.  The 

L.  C.  SMITH  &.  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 

Is  made  to  do  every  kind  of  work  with¬ 
out  attachments.  And  it  is  ball-bearing 
throughout,  just  as  a  watch  is  jewelled. 
Write  for  the  Book. 

L.  O.  SMITH  A  Hit  OK.  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
Syritcuae,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal?’  See  guarantee  page  8. 


25,000 


WOMEN 
KNOW 

that  the  IMPERIAL  SELF  HEAT¬ 
ING  FLAT  IRON  make.-.  Ironing 
Comfortable.  No  Hot  Stove — 
No  Chareoul — Xo  Wires  or  Tub- 
Ing— No  l>it+— No  walking 
back  and  forth.  Iron  where 
is  cool.  Money  back  if  not 
suited.  Wanted. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  CO.. 

B.  G2GA,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Running  water  on  the  Farm 

expense  and  at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 


Cheapest  nnd  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
Place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans.estimaten  tree 


Rife  Engine  Co.  2429Trinlty  Bldg.  ,N.Y 


FOSTER 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Water  pumped  day  and  night  automatically 
from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.  No 
expense ;  no  attention  ;  no  repairs.  A 

high-  n  a  ||  is  low  in 
DUTY  nAm  first  cost 
in  efficiency.  No 
or  expense  to  main¬ 
tain.  Write  us  for  Froo  Book 
of  helpful  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
111  Broadway,  Now  York 


WITT  T  drilling 

H  Llsls  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheelsoron  silts.  W  ith  engines  or  horse  powers,  strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 


WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  IIY.„ 

DRAULIO  PRESS  produces  more  cider') 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  <• 

BIC  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vino- 
gar  generators,  oto.  Cata¬ 
log  freo.  i»Wo  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRU8S  MFG. 

(U blt'ii t  and  largest  uiunufacturerfl  of  elder 
presses  In  tho  world.) 

137  I.lncoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Hoorn  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Hydraulic 


Thomas- Albright  Co., 


Cider  Presses 

sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

NEW  YORK.  NX 


[Famous* 
J  For 
{Over 
35 

3  Years 


Tara  yoursurplas  fruit  Into 
k  money.  You  can  make 
k  tiunilaomo  prof.ta  from  the 
^  N.tlo  of  ciiler,  vinegar  or 
f.uitiuicu*.  Write  tor 
catalog  of  outfits. 

j  THE  BOOMERS  BOSCHEir 
-PRESS CO, 312  Water SL, 
r-  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


©VIRGINIA  w© 


Wi*  have  im* w  list  of  Rolf*ct  Vn.  farms  now 
ready.  All  Hparial  Ims  Rains.  Klrli  lauds  $  I  n 
pvr  no  re  and  up.  Clone?  to  l*Ur  markets.  Mild, 
fiPAlihy  climate.  Catalog  UdU  all  about  lid-* 
country;  mm  l  free.  W»  Ho  at  one*  Come  t*» 
Vn.  nnd  let  iia  allow  you.  Itopt*  b, 
Nidtllfi  Atlantic  limn.  Co .,  Com¬ 
monwealth  Itldu.,  Kichumml,  Vn. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  nnd  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  nut  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  make 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permane  nt,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  Wo  are  n  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  .1.  A.  &  I. 
A.  8..  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Stop!  Look!!  Listen!!! 
OHIO  STATE  FAIR 

THE  buttle  of  the  BREEDS  September  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

Ohio  State  Fair  Ribbons  are  badges  of  honor  and  business  assets.  To 
win  in  Ohio  adds  a  commercial  value.  Half  of  the  United  States  participate. 

It  is  an  advertising  medium.  Exhibitors  come  in  touch  with  those  who  have  tho  notion 
and  the  price. 

Ohio,  Mother  of  Presidents,  is  the  home  of  people  brave  and  strong. 

Aggressive  and  progressive,  we  have  built  an  Exposition  and  a  Fair  beyond  compare. 

It  teaches  and  it  demonstrates.  1 1  indicates  t  lie  march  of  progress  and  contrasts  the  old 
ways  with  the  new. 

Those  who  want  to  get  upstairs  in  their  business  can  make  better  wages  by  attending 
than  they  can  by  staying  at  home. 

Tho  Date  is  September  5,  <>,  7,  8,  i>.  Columbus. 

Entries  close  August  20.  Do  It  now.  Write  for  elegant  colored  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Do  it  now. 

Am  P.  SANDLES,  Secretary,  State  House,  Columbus ,  Ohio 


H12 


August  20, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

DAIRYING  ON  SHARES. 

R.,  Lynch  bur//,  Va. — I  rented  a  farm  last 
year  on  shares,  and  in  the  meantime  I  have 
gone  into  the  dairy  business.  The  owner 
of  farm  furnishes  tows,  dairy  supplies  and 
Ode-half  feed.  What  do  you  think  would 
be  a  fair  division  of  tin;  proceeds? 

Ans. — I  presume  the  same  principle 
of  equity  obtain  in  every  place.  The 
custom  here  is,  when  a  farm  is  worked 
on  shares,  where  the  tenant  has  half,  he 
usually  furnishes  all  the  labor,  team  and 
tools,  and  one-half  the  seed,  owns  one- 
half  the  cows — when  a  dairy  is  kept — • 
and  pays  for  one-half  the  feed  which 
may  be  purchased.  When  he  only  re¬ 
ceives  one-third  of  the  proceeds,  the 
owner  furnishes  tools,  teams,  two-thirds 
the  seed,  often  all  the  stock,  and  some¬ 
times  all  the  purchased  feed,  other  times 
two-thirds  of  the  feed.  The  tenant  fur¬ 
nishes  the  labor.  The  above  is  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  plan  in  localities  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  and  from  personal 
experience  1  regard  it  as  an  equitable 
one.  Of  course  there  are  often  modi¬ 
fications,  when  the  tenant  gets  more,  or 
does  not  provide  so  much ;  for  instance, 
on  a  very  poor  farm,  or  where  the  milk 
is  retailed  or  made  into  butter,  or  it  has 
to  be  hauled  an  exceptionally  long  way 
to  market.  In  your  case,  where  the 
owner  furnishes  the  cows  and  half  the 
feed,  1  should  say  if  you  furnish  labor 
and  teams,  as  well  as  other  farm  uten¬ 
sils  than  those  of  the  dairy,  and  manu¬ 
facture  or  retail  the  milk,  you  should 
have  half  the  gross  receipts  from  the 
dairy.  If  you  simply  deliver  the  milk  in 
bulk  to  a  nearby  point,  and  the  owner 
furnishes  tools  and  teams,  about  two- 
fifths  would  be  a  just  share  for  you. 

EDWARD  VAN  AESTYNE. 


COST  OF  RAISING  A  HEIFER. 

Ou  page  704  were  given  figures  showing 
the  cost  of  raising  a  heifer  to  her  first 
calf.  These  figures  represented  an  experi¬ 
ment  at  the  Connecticut  experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  two  years  cost  was  given  as  *00. 
AVe  have  asked  dairymen  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  compare  these  figures 
with  their  own  estimates.  # 

An  Estimate  from  Mississippi. 

To  raise  a  good  heifer  I  would  buy  n 
nurse  cow  that  will  cost  me  on  the  open 
market  $20.  This  is  a  common  cow,  and 
we  can  buy  her  for  that  price  here.  1 
would  let  the  calf  nurse  this  cow  six 
months,  and  the  pasturage  of  this  cow 
would  be  $3  ;  interest  ou  purchase  price 
.so  cents.  I  can  resell  this  cow  for  $20. 
t'p  to  this  time  I  have  $3.80  in  the  heiler. 
On  account  of  the  short  Winters  I  can 
winter  her  on  one  ton  of  silage,  $2  ;  one  ton 
of  cotton-seed  hulls.  $4  ;  150  pounds  ol 

cotton-seed  meal.  $1.50.  Total  cost  to  one 
year  old,  $11.30.  To  this  add  seven  months 
pastu rage  at  50  cents  per  month,  making 
$3.50  ;  one  ton  of  silage,  $2  ;  one  and  one- 
half  ton  of  cotton  seed  hulls,  $<> ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $3.  limn  rent,  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance  for  two  years  would  he  $2. 

ITEMIZED. 

First  year: 

Pasturage  for  cow  and  in¬ 
terest  on  money  for  six 


months  .  $3.80 

One  ton  silage .  2.00 

One  ton  cotton-seed  hulls...  4. DO 
150  ihs.  cotton-seed  meal...  1.50 


$11.30  11.30 

Second  year: 

Pasturage  for  seven  months.  $3.50 

One  ton  silage .  2.01) 

1  */.  ton  cotton-seed  hulls...  6.00 
300  ihs.  cotton-seed  meal...  3.00 

$14.50  14.50 


$25.80 

On  account  of  the  open  Winters  1  think 
that  the  value  of  the  manure  would  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  labor,  taxes,  insurance,  etc. 
In  making  these  figures  I  have  used  the 
maximum  instead  of  the  minimum  esti¬ 
mates,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  as  a. 
business  at  the  figures  named. 

Oktibbeha  Co.,  Miss.  i>.  a.  kaunders. 

Raising  a  Heifer  in  Maine. 

In  looking  over  the  statement  of  the 
cost  of  raising  a  heifer  to  two  years,  as 
given  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  the  first:  thought  that  comes  to  me  is 
that  if  the  figures  and  conclusions  are  cor¬ 
rect,  they  absolutely  preclude  anyone,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  are  handling  fancy-bred  ani¬ 
mals  and  selling  them  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  from  raising  heifers,  and  strike  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  dairy  interests  .of  the 
country  at  a  time  when  every  farmer  and 
dairyman  should  receive  every  encourage¬ 
ment  possible  along  that  line.  If  the  figures 
given  are  even  approximately  correct,  as 
they  relate  to  the  dairy  cattle  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  farm  animals 
are  decreasing  and  that  their  products  are 
continually  soaring  in  the  markets.  Think 
of  the  losses  that  have  been  sustained  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  years  that  are  past  when  heifers 
have  been  selling  at  from  $35  to  $45! 
Everyone  should  agree  with  Prof.  True¬ 
man  in  his  idea  of  liberal  feeding  (if  the 
young  thing.  The  crying  evil  to-day  among 
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our  cattle  breeders  is  the  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  rapid  growth  during 
the  first:  two  years,  and  the  necessity  for 
early  maturity:  but  when  the  cost  of  bring¬ 
ing  these  desirable  tilings  about  is  shown 
to  l>e  far  above  the  market  value  of  the 
animal  .it  is  readily  apparent  that  there  is 
some  trouble,  somewhere.  The  practice  of 
allowing  the  calf  to  take  its  milk  from  the 
mother  for  the  first  four  days  is  sound,  but 
the  quantity  of  milk  allowed  during  the 
period  of  feeding  three  times  a  day  is  far 
too  small.  Nine  pounds,  or  4.05  quarts, 
daily  will  hardly  suffice  to  keep  a  large, 
vigorous  calf  in  best  condition.  Then,  the 
sudden  change  from  that  small  quantity 
to  10  quarts,  or  22.22  pounds,  even  if  a 
part  or  whole  is  skim-milk,  is  not  wise,  in 
my  judgment.  All  changes  in  feed  should 
he  made  very  gradually.  The  advice  to 
keep  the  calf  stabled  the  first  Summer  is 
good  ;  there  can  be  no  more  pitiable  sight 
in  the  dairy  than  to  see  these  young  things 
fighting  Hies  in  the  heat  of  a  Summer  sun, 
either  as  they  roam  the  pasture,  too  often 
with  a  scant  growth  of  food,  or  tied  to  the 
provisional  stages  in  the  yard. 

In  practice  we  have  never  found  It  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  milk  hut  twice  a  day,  changing 
gradually  on  to  the  skim-milk.  The  milk 
diet  is  kept  up  as  long  as  possible;  for 
best  results  I  would  feed  it  until  the  calf 
goes  to  pasture  In  its  second  year.  The 
grain  is  always  foil  dry,  as  Prof.  Trueman 
suggests,  hut  whole  oats  are  used  to  teach 
the  calf  to  eat.  The  whole  oats  are  finally 
followed  by  a  mixture  of  ground  oats,  bran 
and  cornmeal,  equal  parts  by  measure.  I 
doubt  the  necessity  or  wisdom  of  using  the 
higher  priced  oil  meal.  The  skim-milk,  a 
by-product,  is  placed  at  20  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  which  is  a  liberal  estimate, 
and  it  can  he  used  to  no  better  purpose 
than  in  the  growing  of  well-bred  heifers. 
With  plenty  of  the  milk  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  silage,  roots  and  palatable  rough- 
ages,  tlie  latter  of  which  should  be  fed  far 
more  liberally  than  is  the  general  rule.  I 
have  never  found  the  first  year’s  feed  cost 
to  exceed  $18.  While  grain  is  fed  con¬ 
stantly  and  liberally,  the  abundance  of 
oilier  and  cheaper  feeds  fills  the  hill  so  fully 
that  large  quantities  of  it  are  not  eaten. 
The  second  year,  allowing  $5  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer's  run  at  pasture  and  still  keeping  up 
(he  liberal  feeding  of  roughage,  with  silage 
estimated  at  $3  per  ton,  and  the  rowen  and 
much  of  the  other  roughage  at  $5,  with  an 
occasional  feed  of  skim-milk,  if  we  have  it', 
we  have  never  found  the  cost  above  $20. 
This  brings  the  feed  cost  up  to  $38.  The 
cost  of  labor,  etc.,  as  placed  by  Prof.  True¬ 
man,  is  not  far  out  of  the  way,  hut  if  the 
calf  is  closely  stabled  and  well  provided 
with  bedding  'the  first  year  and  is  allowed 
to  run  at  pasture  the  second  year  on  land 
that  is  tilled  and  is  to  he  put  into  crops 
the  next  year,  as  lias  long  been  our  practice, 
I  would  set  the  value  of  the  manure,  con¬ 
servatively.  at  $10.  Fringing  my  figures 
together  it  is  found  the  heifer  has  cost  $44. 
To  make  the  matter  safe,  I  will  add  10  per 
cent  for  unfavorable  seasonal  conditions 
which  cannot  he  overcome,  and  then  we 
have  848.40.  If  we  have  raised  a  good 
heifer,  and  the  cost  represented  above  will 
do  it,  if  she  is  a  good  one  when  we  start 
with  her,  we  have  made  good  use  of  our 
time  and  money.  1  wish  more  dairymen 
could  he  induced  to  raise  heifers.  Tim  pres¬ 
ent  methods  In  Maine  can  result  only  in 
race  suicide  ns  far  as  the  dairy  is  con¬ 
cerned.  B.  WAI.KER'MCKEEN. 

Maine. 


OVER  1.200,000  IN  USE 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  00 


165  BROAOWAY.  43  E,  MADISON  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


This  Cooler 
Requires  No  Attention 

whatever  after  t lie 
llow  of  milk  and 
water  is  once 
started.  The 

“Bestov” 
Milk 
Cooler 

cools  and  aerates 
milk  quickly,  abso¬ 
lutely  removing  all 
undesirable  odors. 
It  is  well  made  and 
durable,  and  very 
reasonable  in  price. 
W rite  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  II  describing 
a  full  line  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the^Iairy. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co..  Philadelphia  and  Iansdowni.  Pa. 


rcow 

ISTANCHIONSI 

AND 

l  STALLS, 


Quick  to  Open 
Quick  to  Close 
Quick  to  Please 
Quick  Shipments 
BOWEN  ik  QUICK,  Mfffrs. 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  YOUR 


ScnfAPPR0VAL 

OLOS ED/ CLEAR  HARD-WOOD 


sltfsISTANOllONS 

/  LOW  I 

5IL0 


C— sen 

LOCKED/; 


LOW  IN  PRICE 

FILLERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
*  DELIVERERS 

KALAMAZOO!^  CO. 

MICHIGAN 


Can  You  Make  Butter 


For  10  Cents  a  Pound? 

UNICORN  cows  have  done  it, 
and  milk  for  l\£  cents  per  quart, 
with  all  breeds.  Official  Records  to 
prove  every  claim  we  make. 

We  can  increase  the  net  profit  of 
an  average  herd  $1.00  per  day. 

UNICORN 
Dairy  Ration 

stands  at  the  head  of  all  feeds.  Get 
some  from  your  dealer. 

Send  for  full  information  to 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc., 

Seneca  and  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratcli  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Quality  Feeds 


The  .Tames  Lino  of  Sanitary  Steel  and  Wood 
SI  alls.  Seven  different  sty  los  of  Stanchions. 
Complete  line  of  Seed  and  Litter  Carriers. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  dairymen,  includ¬ 
ing  State  and  United  States  Dairy  Inspectors. 

Write  for  big  book,  showing  interiors  of 
modern  dairy  barns,  to 

KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
130  Cane  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Grand  opportunity  to  purchase  a  young  liord 
of  choice  youngsters,  one  year  to  twenty 
months  old,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Choicely  bred  Young  Bulls,  $30.00  and  up. 
Write  today  or  come,  and  see  us. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  0.  No.  I.  Munnsville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  lit,  1!>1().  Sire,  America  Do  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.fi!), 
(Iireo  years.  Attractive  prices  on  thisclioico 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLO  VERDALK  EA  KM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  LUNT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
JJox  (JO,  Cubit,  New  York. 


The  BLOOM  I  NO  DALE  HERD  OF 

IIOI.STEIN-ERI  ESI  ANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  sizo,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  those  are  tlio  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  thorn.  125  to  select  f  rom.  A  n  finals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Gai.VKS. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  over  use  any?  If  not,  you  arc  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  tire  use¬ 
less  it  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  It  with  our  “Bull- brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Drains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  und  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
ml lk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Gtrcct  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


ERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  SO  years  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 

K  I.  W  O  OI)  S  .  AKIN 
170  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


RI  O  JIJlsHY  CATTI.K.  Chester  White.  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  l’ig.s.  I.lneoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  Jt-eent  stamp  for  circular.  Como 
see  my  Stock  and  m  ake  your  own  selections.  Address 

KDVVA  It  I )  WA  LT  KR.WestChosterJ  hostorCo.,  I ’a. 


I  C  D  Q  C  V  O— Gombinntion  and  Golden  Lad; 
U  L  II  vL  I  O  for  sale,  2  cows.  10  heifers, 
5  bulls.  S.  K.  NIVIN,  I.andenherg,  Fa. 


Vrm  PonH  Affnerl  A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
I  U U  belli  I  n  1 1 1)1  II  yon  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer's  price. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-l.. 

each  of  Him  Ihh t  throe  voIiiiiiph  of  A inerlCHii  Berkshire  ICcoomI 
wo  *ohl  and  roKlNtorod  more  IterkhhlrcH  than  any  other  brooder 
In  the  United  Staten.  The  Ihi'ro  proportion  went  to  old  cuntoin- 
ei*8.  ThlHHpeaka  for  I tm* If,  He  ll.lt,  HurpomliiiK,  l>uii<ln«,  N.V. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkstiires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 


Mules  at  Private  Sale  ■  mules  on  hand,  consisting 

of  4-moiiths-<>ld  mule  edits,  yearling  mules,  2-ycar-olu 
mules  and  broke  nudes  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  (''armors 
can  do  better  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Como  to  see  my  stock  und  bo  convinced 
that  I  have  what  1  say.  They  are  for  salt!  at  my  stables 
in  York,  Pa.  JOE.  KIN  1)10,  York,  Pa. 


rnr  Coin  Registered  Rambouillot  Sheep.  C.  W. 
lUI  udiC  HABL1DAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Rams  for  Sale  Ke*,8tered Shropshire 


year-olds. 


yearlings  and  two- 
E.  B.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Fall  Pitfs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Ponn  Yan,  N.Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  largo  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
-  not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 

_  _  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry  .Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Go.,  Middletown,  Pa 


SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

Good  onos  priced  low  for  September  delivery. 
Write  II.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pknn. 


QIIRnDQIIIRPQ~UlU  Mxuiing  owes;  40 
Onnur oninco  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLKET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


High  band  stock  farm  Shrop¬ 
shire's.  I  offer  for  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  W.  P.  RI.ACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

ftDoroTl!  Shropshire  or  Southdown 

the  money  i  We  aro  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mar.,  Lewiston,  New  York 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  g-j 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold, 
llave  l  sows  bred  to  furrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  hook  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Pronrielor,  Marbletlalc,  Conn. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY  -:-  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


nilRflPQ  THE  DIG,  DEEP  KKI.I.mVS 

UUnlfUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly, 
i’igs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer.  Pa. 


PfM  I  1C  Dll  DQ  From  imported  stock.  Females 

uLLLIL  rU  id  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa- 


idio. 
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MARKING  PIGS. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  mark  pigs  at 
birth  ?  What  marker  is  oil  the  market  for 
this  use  to  mark  in  ears ;  do  not  want  to 
cut  ears?  a.  m.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  way  pigs  can  be  marked  as 
easily  as  cutting  small  notches  in  the 
edges  of  their  ears,  when  about  two  weeks 
old.  I  use  an  oval  punch  that  I  bought 
for  cutting  holes  in  cattle’s  ears  for  in¬ 
serting  tags ;  it  cuts  an  oval  hole.  By 
using  this  you  can  cut  out  a  V-shaped 
piece.  The  pigs  do  not  mind  it ;  they  heal 
lip  in  two  or  three  days,  and  these  notches 
are  where  they  can  be  readily  seen.  You 
need  not  cut  out  over  one-half  the  width 
of  the  punch  in  the  edge  of  the  ear. 

Connecticut.  J.  d.  WATSON. 

We  think  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  marking  pigs  for  the  purpose  of  iden¬ 
tification  later  is  by  a  system  of  ear 
notches.  With  us,  all  other  methods  have 
proven  unsatisfactory  in  the  long  run. 
Each  litter  is  marked  when  three  or  four 
weeks  of  age.  A  little  notch  is  cut  in  the 
rim  of  the  ear  with  an  ordinary  harness 
punch.  As  many  as  one  hundred  litters 
can  be  marked  by  this  system  without  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  five  or  six  notches.  We 
have  used  little  aluminum  •buttons,  and 
have  tried  all  the  other  tags  that  have  been 
on  the  market  within  the  past  few  years. 
These  have  served  their  purpose  for  a  short 
time,  but  within  a  very  few  months  have 
torn  out  or  become  bent  or  disflgUred  so 
they  were  of  no  value.  A  careless  person 
might  so  mark  the  little  pigs  even  with  the 
harness  punch  that  their  ears  would  be 

mutilated  and  detract  from  their  appear¬ 
ance.  This  is  the  case  when  pigs  arc 

marked  at  birth ;  as  they  grow,  the  holes 

get  so  much  larger  that,  by  the  time  the 
animal  is  half  grown  or  matured,  they  are 
badly  disfigured.  Where  the  marking  is 
done  when  the  pig  is  about  four  weeks  of 
age  and  the  notch  taken  out  only  a  small 
semicircle,  the  mutilation  will  be  barely 

noticeable  even  at  maturity,  and  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  distinct  so  that  one  may  readily 
identify  any  animal  in  the  herd.  We  use 
the  aluminum  tags  extensively  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  shipment  of  swine  to  one  per¬ 
son.  and  where  it  is  only  intended  that 
they  serve  their  purpose  until  the  person 
can  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
individuals ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  in  the 
herd,  the  notching  is  the  only  system  that 
has  proven  satisfactory  with  us. 

New  York.  H.  c.  and  h.  d.  UAUI'ENDIXG. 

Our  plau  of  marking  purebred  pigs  is  the 
one  which  is  in  quite  general  use  among 
breeders,  I  think,  it  is  by  means  of  notches 
in  the  ears  made  with  a  punch.  These  I 
like  to  make  when  the  pigs  are  about  a 
week  or  10  days  old.  The  punch  we  use 
makes  a  hole  a  trifle  over  one-eighth  inch 
in  diameter,  and  I  aim  to  place  it  so  that 
it  cuts  out  a  little  more  than  half  its 
depth  from  the  edge  of  the  ear.  Done  at 
this  age  tills  makes  a  permanent  record 
and  does  not  noticeably  disfigure  the  ani¬ 
mal.  In  the  system  we  use  a  notch  in  the 
outer  rim  of  the  right  ear  counts  one,  a 
notch  in  the  outer  rim  of  the  left  ear 
counts  three,  one  in  the  inner  rim  of  the 
right  car  counts  ten,  and  one  in  the  inner 
rim  of  the  left  car  counts  thirty.  All  the 
pigs  of  a  litter  are  marked  with  the  same 
number  and  the  litters  begin  at  number 
one  on  January  1  of  each  year.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers  are  secured  by  adding  the 
amount  of  the  different  single  marks,  thus 
two  ones  and  a  three  count  five,  two  threes 
and  a  one  count  seven,  etc. 

Pennsylvania.  fiied  w.  card. 


SHEEP  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

1  believe  that  the  number  of  sheep  kept 
in  Connecticut  is  increasing  a  little,  al¬ 
though  not  very  fast.  The  high  price  of 
labor  and  the  comparatively  low  price  of  milk 
is  having  its  effect ;  I  find  much  more  in- 
terest  shown  in  the  sheep  industry  each 
year,  and  I  look  to  see  the  numbers  con¬ 
siderably  increased  within  the  next  few 
years.  The  mutton  breeds  are  the  only 
ones  kept  to  any  extent,  and  of  these  the 
Shropshire  seems  to  lie  the  most  popular, 
with  the  Southdown  next.  The  pastures 
are  not  being  improved  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  The  greatest  objection  farmers  name 
to  the  sheep  industry  is  the  dog  nuisance, 
and  also  the  fact  that  a  legal  fence  in  tills 
State  will  not  turn  sheep,  and  we  hope  that 
both  of  these  conditions  will  improve  in 
the  next  few  years.  allen  b.  cook. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  think  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  increasing.  To  answer  why  is 
somewhat  difficult.  We  have  a  satisfactory 
dog  law.  We  have  pastures  in  abundance, 
especially  adapted  for  sheep,  and  markets 
that  cannot  be  excelled  for  all  the  products 
of  the  animal;  in  addition  to  all  tills  I  will 
venture  the  statement  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  of  Connecticut  will  tell  you 
“Sheep  will  pay  better  than  cows.”  My 
opinion  is  that  the  matter  of  fencing  has 
much  to  do  with  the  business.  The  pres¬ 
ent  generation  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
required  pluck  to  tackle  the  old  decayed 


rail  fence,  now  almost  obscured  by  a 
brush  hedge  bordering  each  side,  and  year¬ 
ly  increasing  in  width,  and  will  most  as¬ 
suredly  cover  the  entire  field,  unless  a  re¬ 
turn  to  sheep  husbandry  is  soon  resumed. 
The  grade  most  popular  here  is  the  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  one  which  seems  to  have  all  the 
desired  qualities  for  our  climate  and  mar¬ 
kets.  F.  CHAMBERS. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


POTATOES  AS  POULTRY  FEED. 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  regard  to 
feeding  boiled  potatoes  to  laying  liens  and 
growing  stock?  Is  it  safe  to  feed,  mixed 
with  corn  and  oat  chop  every  day  for  the 
noon  feed?  Would  it  be  a  good  tiling  to 
alternate  the  chop  in  the  mixture  with  Al¬ 
falfa  meal?  How  much  Alfalfa  meal  can 
safely  be  fed,  and  what  would  be  the  effect? 
My  flock  is  R.  I.  Red.  w.  G.  n. 

St.  Peters,  Pa. 

Boiled  potatoes  arc  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  bill  of  fare  for  either  laying  hens  or 
growing  chicks,  but  they  must  lie  fed  in 
combination  with  other  feeds  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  birds.  There  is  one  prin¬ 
ciple  that  must  not  lie  overlooked  by  the 
person  who  does  the  feeding,  and  that  is  he 
must  know  what  condition  his  flock  is  in. 
If  the  birds  are  young  and  growing  fast 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  them  getting 
over-fat  if  they  have  free  range  as  they 
should,  while  on  the  other  hand,  old  hens 
are  very  apt  to  get  too  fat  when  fed  on 
corn  and  potatoes.  This  is  especially  no¬ 
ticeable  during  the  Fall  when  the  birds 
have  finished  their  Summer  laying.  Boiled 
potatoes  and  corn  and  oat  chop  combine  to 
make  a  very  fattening  ration,  and  therefore 
should  only  be  fed  to  young  growing  stock, 
and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
birds '  are  put  into  Winter  quarters.  The 
boiled  potatoes,  however,  may  lie  continued 
witli  safety  by  simply  feeding  a  light  feed 
at  noon — not  over  15  per  cent  of  the  whole 
ration.  The  noon  mash  for  the  laying  stock 
may  consist  of  three  pounds  Alfalfa  meal  or 
cut  Alfalfa  soaked  two  hours  in  hot  water 
and  then  mixed  into  a  crumbly  mash  with 
two  pounds  wheat  bran,  one  pound  ground 
oats  one  pound  ground  barley  or  cornmcal, 
oik'  pound  wheat  middlings,  one  pound  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  one  pound  beef  scrap.  The 
fowls  should  receive  of  this  mixture  only 
as  much  as  they  will  eat  in  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes.  All  whole  or  cracked  grain  to  be 
scattered  in  the  deep  litter  on  the  floor. 
This  ration  should  put  your  flock  in  first- 
class  condition  for  the  production  of  Winter 
eggs.  c.  s.  g. 


Ilaemoglobinuria. 

I  have  a  young  mare,  seven  years  old, 
that  has  never  been  bred,  that  lias  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  her  kidneys.  When¬ 
ever  she  makes  water  it  is  the  color  of 
blood.  Can  you  tell  me  wliat  is  the  matter 
with  her,  and  what  to  do  for  her? 

Maryland.  j.  n.  m. 

Overfeeding  and  lack  of  exorcise  most 
likely  cause  this  condition  of  the  urine, 
which  also  is  seen  in  azoturia  following  a 
day  or  more  of  idleness  in  the  stable,  (live 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  raw  linseed  oil  as  one 
dose.  Stop  all  grain  food.  Allow  small 
bran  mashes  and  hay.  Give  gentle  walking 
exercise.  On  recovery  see  that  mare  is 
worked  or  exercised  every  day.  a.  8.  A. 


Knuckling  House. — I  notice  a  query 
about  a  knuckling  horse.  I  have  one  that 
did  this,  and  I  figured  if  it  struck  the  heel 
instead  of  the  toe  it  would  not  go  over,  so 
I  had  the  too  pared  well  down,  leaving  the 
heel  high,  and  she  does  not  travel  like  the 
same  horse.  I)o  not  let  such  a  horse  go  too 
long  without  shoeing.  d.  h.  w. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Hold  Him 

To  Facts 

Common  cream  separators  contain  40  to  60 
disks  or  other  contraptions  simply  because  they 
cannot  produce  enough  skimming  force  to  do  the 
work  without  them.  The  business  of  a  cream 
separator  is  to  produce  skimming  force.  Lack  o f 
skimming  force  is  sufficient  proof  of  improper 
and  out-of-date  construction.  Hold  any  agent  or 
maker  of  common,  cream  separators  tothoabovo 
facts  if  lie  claims  that  disk-filled  or  otherwise 
complicated  machines  aro  modern.  “Modern” 
means  greatest  skimming  forco,  fewest  parts, 
easiest  to  clean,  greatest  durability.  Only 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

Mlbs  laxibil  llOXM  |6itll»l^  are  modern. 

Only  Dairy  Tub¬ 
ulars  contain 
neither  disks 
nor  other  con¬ 
traptions.  They 
produce  twice 
the  skimming 
force,  skim  fast¬ 
er,  skim  twice 
as  clean,  wash 
many  times  eas¬ 
ier  and  wear 
several  times 
longer  than 
common  ma¬ 
chines.  The 
World's  Best. 
World’s  biggest 
separator  works. 
Branch  factories  in 
Canada  *  Germany. 
Sales  easily  exceed 
most,  If  not  all,  others 
combined.  Probably  replace 
more  common  separators  than 
any  one  maker  of  such  ma¬ 
chines  sells. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 


Rlmpto  Dairy  Tubu¬ 
lar  how!  roni (torrid 
to  common  bowlo. 
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THE  SIIARPLF.S  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  I* A. 

Chicago,  III.,  Nail  Franc  Ison,  Cal.,  Port  land,  Ora. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Three  bearings  all  around 
each  door  like  a  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door.  Hoops  arc 
stronger  than  others.  Staves, 
doors  and  fronts  soaked  in 
preservative  if  you  wish. 

Green  Mountain  Silos  differ 
from  other  round  silos. 

Free  catalogue  gives  details. 

Post  card  will  bring  it. 

,  CREAMERY  PACKAOE  MFG.  CO., 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


BLIZZARD 


Guaranteed 
Ensilage  Cutter 

|  Sold  on  merit  hacked  hy  38  years*  success. 
Proved  strongest,  most  durable,  smoothest 
running.  Cuts  groon  or  dry  feed  and  elo- 
Vfttos  any  height.  Knives  adjustable  at 
anytime.  Perfected  construction  through¬ 
out.  Mounted  or  uninountod.  Ask 
J’or  freo  book.  "Why  Silage  Taya  ** 


Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

1426  W.Tutcarawas  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


|  Make  More 
I  From  Your  Cows 

Proper  feeding  moans  hotter  health  and  a  lnrger 
V  milk  yield.  Silago  Is  tho  best  substitute  for  green 
feed,  which  acts  ns  tonic  ni  d  laxative  and  makes 
Juno  butter  bring  top  prices,  You  ought  to  feed 
ullage  and  you  ought  to  out  it  with  tho 

BLIZZARD  cCueT 

which  cuts  either  green  or  dry  feed  slick  as  a 
whistle,  knives  aro  adjustable  even  when  running 
at  full  speed.  Elevates  by  draftln  any  direction 
anil  to  any  height.  Tho  Blizzard  also  has  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  most  successful  Solf  Food  Table.  Comes 
to  you  In  only  three  pieces,  mounted  or  unmounted 
ready  for  business  and  builtby  tho  pioneer  manu 
facturers  of  ensllago  cutters. 

C.UAR  ANTFFD  Ev(,'ry  Part  18  perfect 

uitnnnll  l  DDD  and  guaranteed.  Sols 
the  machine  as  a  whole.  Wc  tost  every  one  at 
n  speed  60  per  cent  greater  than  you  will  over 
run  it  in  actual  uso. 

Don’t  purchaso  any  cutter  until  yon  get 
our  now  catalogue  showing  1DI0  improve 
ments.  Write  for  it,  also  “Why  Silage 
Pays,”  a  sonslldo  hook  every  raiser  of 
stock  should  read,  Freo  If  you  send  yotir 
name  and  address, 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426Tu«carawas  St.  Canton,  O.  A 
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™E  UNADILLA 

SILO 

The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Writ  a  for  our  “ TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS”  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilia,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

The  kind  '‘Uncle  Sam"  uses.  Also  used  bv  th?  States 
of  Vermont,  MiutHachuneLUi,  Rhode  Inland,  Connecticut , 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pcnn.iylvanlii,  Kansas  and 
others.  Farther  proof  of  their  superiority  contained 
iu  our  free  catalog.  Scud  for  it.  Also  cuttlug  machinery. , 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobieskili,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON  EY-SAVI  NO 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  Automatic  tnke*uphoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  floor  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.*  113  Main  ML,  Llneavllla.  Pa* 


THE  BETTER  WAY’DISTRIBUTER 


and  Steel  Square  Elbow  is  the  only  device  that  equal¬ 
ly  distributes  and  packs  the  feed.  It  is  a  continuous 
tube  from  the  blower  to  the  surface  of  the  ensilage  and 
uses  the  force  of  wind  to  distribute  and  pack  the  feed. 
If  yon  use  an  elbow  with  an  opening  beneath  you  ren¬ 
der  the  distributer  practically  worthless. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  W.  W.  BATEMAN  CO. 

or  money  refunded.  boonville,  ind. 


LISTEN  TO  THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS 


MR.  V.  E.  FULLER 
Expert  Authority  on 
Dairy  Cattle 


In  a  recent  article  in  the  Practical  Dairyman  of 

Every  dairy  farmer  ought  to  know,  it  seems,  that  one  of  the 
surest  money-savers  lie  can  have  is  n  well  tilled  silo,  and  the 
more  cows  he  keeps  tho  more  silage  ho  needs. 

Given  a  plentiful  supply  of  well  eared,  properly  stored 
silago,  along  with  his  other  feeds,  sueh  as  bran,  gluten, 
mixed  hay,  alfalfa,  linseed  oil  meal,  Ajax,  beet  pulp,  Suerene, 
or  what  his  necessities  call  for,  the  dairyman  is  practically 
independent  of  the  severest  drought  in  summer  as  ho  is  of 
pasturo  in  winter,  lie  also  lessens  his  grain  bill  materially. 

Some  farmers  get  out  of  conceit  of  silngo  because  it  spoils. 
While  good  silago  is  a  blessing,  had  silngo  is  an  abomination. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  tho  way  a  silo  is  filled,  as  well  as  on 
tho  state  of  the  corn  when  picked.  For  the  best  silago,  the 
ears  should  be  cut  when  they  have  begun  to  glaze. 

.  Aii  ensilage  cutter  which  will  fill  a  silo  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  be  packed  well  and  evenly ,  with  thuuiiuimnm  of  labor, 
is  a  prime  factor  in  the  ensilage  supply  for  the  coining  yoar. 

The  "Papee"  is  a  cutter  which  "throws  as  well  as  blows.” 
It  elevates  silage  to  a  height  of  50  feet  easily,  with  no  dog¬ 
ging  or  interruption,  and  with  less  power  than  any  other 
blower  cutter. 


which  he  is  Editor,  Mr.  Valoncy  E.  Fuller  said : — 

The  chief  reason  why  tho  Papee  does  more  work  with  less 
power  is  that  it  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  air  blasts 
for  elevation,  but  throws  as  well  ns  blows.  Ft  will  throw 
silago  from  15  to  ‘JO  feet  without  the  application  of  the  air 
blast.  Owing  to  tho  arrangement  and  angle  of  the  fans,  a 
patented  feature  of  tho  Paper,  tho  silago  leaves  the  cutter  at 
a  point  where  it  receives  the  full  centrifugal  force  of  the 
rapidly  revolving  knife-wheel.  A  powerful  air  blast  strikes 
it  while  in  motion,  and  completes  the  work  of  elevation  lie- 
gun  by  the  throw  of  the  wheel.  Neither  force  does  all  of  the 
work.  The  cutting  and  elevating  is  done  by  the  same  wheel; 
there  is  no  lost  motion;  no  power  is  wasted. 

The  Papee  will  cut  and  elevate  not  only  corn,  but  clover, 
hay,  pea  vines  and  dry  fodder. 

It  is  wise  not  to  wait  until  mid-summer  to  prepare  for  fall 
filling  of  silos,  There  is  no  time  like  the  present  to  got  such 
a  vital  necessity  as  a  good  ensilage  cutter.  "A  word 
to  tho 
wise 
is  suffi¬ 
cient.” 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  A  PAPEC  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

'Fbe  Papee  Ensilage  Cutter  will  cut  and  elevate,  not  only  corn,  but  clover,  hay,  pea 
Vines  and  dry  fodder. 

1  lm  1'apec  will  cut.  and  elevate  green  silage  with  less  power  and  less  trouble  than 
any  other  blower  ensilage  cutter. 

}  .Uap01’  throws  as  well  as  blows.  There  is  no  lost  motion  ;  no  power  is  wasted. 

“  !  1  ‘  1  hrow  silage  from  15  to  20  feet  without  the  application  of  the  air  blast, 

l  he  I  a  pec  is  the  most,  convenient  and  easiest,  to  operate.  It.  never  clogs,  never  gets 
out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  It  makes  the  best  ensilage. 

If  y«>»  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  Papee. 

iho  I  a  pec  will  surely  increase  your  profits  and  decrease  your  labor. 

AVe  have  over  '45  Distributing  Agents  who  fill  orders  promptly. 

Send  today  for  Catalogue.  Of  Course  it’s  FREE. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10,  Shortsville,  New  York. 


The  Worid’s  Greatest  Ensilage  Machine 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Any  information  regarding  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  John  and  David  Ivin  lock  would 
he  greatly  appreciated  by  their  sister.  The 
last  thev'  were  heard  of  they  were  in  Ohio 
on  a  cattle  ranch.  Please  inform  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk.  J.  e.  w. 

Virginia. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  story 
of  this  family,  and  would  like  to  help 
this  devoted  sister  find  her  brothers. 
Perhaps  the  brothers  would  be  equally 
anxious  to  find  her.  Any  information 
sent  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  her. 

The  Standard  Nitrogen  Company,  organ¬ 
ized  loss  than  a  year  ago  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000  to  supply  nitrogen  bacteria 
in  commercial  form,  appeared  in  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  courts,  a  petition  having  been  filed 
against  it  by  Hastings  &  Gleason,  attor¬ 
neys  for  creditors,  whose  claims  amount  to 
$1,876.  The  company  undertook  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  principle  of  fertilization  through 
soil  inoculation  with  bacteria  as  advocated 
by  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  several 
years  ago,  and  in  addition  to  supply  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  nitrogen-producing  germs.  For 
a  few  months  the  stock  was  traded  in  on 
the  curb,  Imt  was  not  successfully  distrib¬ 
uted.  Besides  2,500  acres  of  land  at  Tuek- 
erton,  N.  J.,  and  1,000  acres  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  the  company  had  a  laboratory  at 
Itiehmond.  Va.  Liabilities  are  placed  at 
$80,000  and  assets  at  $11,800.  consisting  of 
stock.  $8.000 ;  accounts,  $5,800 ;  labora¬ 
tory,  $2,000,  and  land,  $1,000. 

The  above  is  from  a  city  paper.  We 
had  many  protests  from  this  concern  and 
some  'threats  of  a  libel  suit  because  we 
refused  their  advertising  and  advised 
farmers  not  to  invest  in  their  wind  and 
water  stocks. 

The  N.  E,  Mineral  Fertilizer  Co.  issues 
an  attractively  printed  pamphlet  asking 
farmers  to  purchase  a  sample  bag  of  their 
fertilizer  at  one  dollar  per  bag.  I  enclose 
copy  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  analysis  making  the  value  18  cents 
per  ton  Will  you  send  this  to  the  I’ost- 
offlee  Department?  This  concern  should  bo 
debarred  from  using  the  mails  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  F.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

We  think,  too,  that  the  use  of  the 
U.  S.  mails  ought  to  be  denied  this  and 
similar  fakes;  but  we  doubt  if  the  De¬ 
partment  would  or  could  safely  act  on 
the  evidence  as  submitted.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  concern  did  use 
the  mails  in  this  transaction.  But  just 
think  of  farmers  being  asked  to  buy  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  are  actually  worth  only  18 
cents  per  ton — not  enough  to  pay  for 
spreading  it  on  the  ground,  if  delivered 
free  at  your  door,  and  some  high-toned 
people  call  it  yellow  journalism  to  men¬ 
tion  it ! 

Will  you  look  up  the  financial  rating  of 
the  Levy  Dairy  Co.,  45  Forsyth  Street,  New 
York?  They  are  starting  a  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  for  milk  at  Cato,  and  I  wish  to  know 
something  about  their  reliability  before  pa¬ 
tronizing  them.  producer. 

New  York. 

We  had  the  above  inquiry  in  issue  of 
July  20  and  were  obliged  to  report  that 
we  found  no  rating  and  the  company 
did  not  respond  to  inquiry.  We  advised 
producers  to  insist  on  statement  or 
reference.  The  president  and  secretary 
of  the  company  have  since  called,  and 
made  a  very  satisfactory  statement, 
showing  assets  of  $250,000  and  no  debts 
except  current  milk  hills  to  farmers.  The 
assets  except  for  cash  and  hills  due 
amounting  to  $45,000,  are  composed  of 
creameries  and  equipments  for  handling 
the  trade.  The  statement  is  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  is  made  and  signed  frankly 
just  as  statements  should  be  made  to 
those  from  whom  credit  is  asked  by  un¬ 
known  houses. 

Christopher  Columbus  Wilson,  president, 
and  six  other  prominent  officials  of  the 
United  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  were 
indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  July  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  and  using  the  United 
States  mails  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
investors.  Wilson’s  companions  in  misfor¬ 
tune  are  Samuel  S.  Bogart,  vice-president; 
W.  W.  Tompkins,  secretary ;  George  II. 
Parker,  fiscal  agent;  C.  C.  Galbraith,  gen¬ 
eral  manager:  W.  A.  Diboll,  treasurer,  and 
Francis  X.  Butler,  general  counsel  and  un¬ 
til  recently  a  director  of  the  company. 
The  Grand  Jury  not  only  indicted  those 
men.  hut  in  substance  denounced  the 
United  Wireless  as  a  swindling  concern 
which  had  preyed  upon  the  investing  pub¬ 
lic  by  selling  stock  with  a  face  value  of 
millions,  but  which  in  reality  was  worth¬ 
less  or  nearly  so.  After  the  indicted  men 
had  surrendered  and  were  being  arraigned 
before  Judge  Ilough,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Dorr  asserted  that  the 
scheme  to  defraud  the  investing  public  not 
only  had  been  worked  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.-  Daily  papers. 

This  is  the  second  time  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  required  to  plead  before 
Federal  authorities  within  a  month.  It 
is  alleged  that  they  sold  $12,000,000  of 
stock  in  the  company  under  false  and 
fraudulent  representations.  Wilson  is 
under  hail  of  $25,000  and  the  others  in 
lesser  amounts.  Some  of  our  people 
were  inclined  to  invest  in  this  stock,  and 
we  had  difficulty  in  convincing  them  that 
it  was  worthless. 

Can  you  toll  me  what  kind  of  a  business 
8.  Rosenblatt.  306  Greenwich  street,  Now 
Ydrlc,  could  be  trying  to  run?  Ho  wanted 
our  eggs,  all  wo  could  got  for  him,  for 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  us  a  certain  price. 


THE  RURAL 

We  shipped  to  him  and  he  did  fairly  at 
first,  then  got  behind  on  his  checks,  and 
when  they  did  come  they  wop  Id  be  three 
or  tour  cents  below  his  agreement.  We 
wrote  and  told  him,  thinking  it  a  mistake, 
but  received  no  reply  from  him.  We  wrote 
him  several  letters  We  were  in  all  losers 
of  about  $105.  If  you  can  find  him  we 
wish  you  would  do  all  you  could  about  it. 

1  am  sending  you  h is  statements  and  let¬ 
ters  from  him  that  you  may  see  for  your¬ 
self.  f.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

Our  information  is  that  Rosenblatt 
left  the  egg  trade  some  time  ago,  going 
into  the  auction  business,  and  later  be¬ 
coming  bankrupt.  The  account  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  collectible.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Rosenblatt  is  now  or  will 
soon  be  in  the  same  business  under  an¬ 
other  name,  asking  and  receiving  country 
shipments.  The  only  way  to  avoid  him 
and  his  kind  is  to  have  ratings  before 
making  shipments.  . 

On  May  2  I  sent  by  American  Express 
Co.  a  basket  of  asparagus  to  Joe  Marden, 
Battle  Creek.  Mich,  (about  26  miles).  On 
May  10  I  received  notice  of  non-delivery. 
I  went  to  local  agent  who  sent  an  inquiry 
why  not  delivered  and  an  answer  received. 
There  were  90 Mi  bunches,  and  1  have  been 
getting  six  cents  per  bunch  net,  and  the 
bushel  basket  was  worth  10  cents,  so  I  put 
the  value  at  $5:50.  Of  course  the  “grass” 
would  sell  for  10  cents  per  buneb  retail. 
Mi'.  Marden  tells  me  he  is  quite  well  known 
to  the  agent  at  Battle  Creek,  and  that  de¬ 
livery  was  possible  without  street  and  num¬ 
ber.  The  notice  for  disposition  was  mailed 
to  me  apparently  Saturday  night,  as  it  is 
postmarked  at  Battle  Creek  10.80  A.  M. 
Monday.  It  looks  like  pure  carelessness  to 
me,  and  as  1  know  it  would  be  next  to  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  get  it.  I  am  sending  it  to 
you  for  collection.  1  enclose  all  the  papers 
I  have.  R.  H.  M. 

Michigan. 

To  our  inquiries  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company  makes  the  following  re¬ 
ply: 

We  called  upon  our  agent  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  to  explain  handling  of  this 
shipment,  and  we  have  been  advised  that 
the  consignment  was  received  at  ills  office 
on  A.  M.  of  May  3  without  address,  and 
consignee  not  being  known,  same  was  put 
on  hand.  Postal  notice  was  immediately 
mailed  to  consignee.  There  was  nothing 
on  the  basket  to  show  that  the  contents 
were  of  a  perishable  nature  when  the  bas¬ 
ket  was  put  on  baud.  On  May  7  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  still  uncalled  for,  and  postal  card 
was  mailed  to  tin1  shipper,  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  this  company.  At 
that  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  a  perishable  one.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  sell  contents  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  and  same  was  finally  disposed  of  for 
50  cents,  from  which  amount  express  and 
money  order  charges  of  45  cents  were  de¬ 
ducted,  leaving  a  balance  of  five  cents  on 
hand  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  basket 
was  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  nothing  on 
which  to  indicate  perishable  nature  of  con¬ 
tents.  and  under  the  circumstances  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  are  presented  with  a  bill  for 
the  value  of  the  goods.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  communicate  with  us  further  in  this 
matter,  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  the 
matter  up  direct  with  \V.  G.  Wormley, 
Supt..  Detroit.  Mich.  w.  E.  FOGARTY. 

Claim  Agent. 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  failure 
to  deliver  this  package  is  that  the  street 
number  of  consignee  was  lacking.  Mr. 
Marden  got  no  notice;  and  the  chances 
are  that  no  such  notice  was  ever  sent.  A 
week  elapsed  before  the  shipper  was  no¬ 
tified.  By  parcels  post,  the  cost  of  deliv¬ 
ery  would  probably  be  about  15  or  20 
cents.  The  shipper  could  to-day  send 
such  a  package  to  several  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  by  parcels  post  for  less  money  than 
it  cost  to  send  it  20  miles,  and  if  all  the 
American  people  put  up  with  this  sort  of 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  express  compan¬ 
ies  indefinitely,  then  they  get  just  about 
what  is  due  them.  But  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  endure  it  indefinitely. 

J.  J-  i>- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
IL  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwln  cutters.  Tbo  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  lor  ensilage  anil  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  In  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  light  power  engines.  You’ll  llnd  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  carefu  1  i  nvestlgatlon.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  1111  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  flywhee’,  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
saveyou  money , if  you  write  now  lor  Free  Book. 

A«  Ta  COa 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  _ 

aB  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  t£AAl/ 
cause  they  never  need  repairs.  IWVH 
Write  fur  big  free  book  telling  w-i 
all  about  them  and  how  they  pay .  I<  |'f)f> 
Empire  Mfg.Co.  Box  SUM  quiacy,!!!.  *  * 


NEW-YORKER 


ENDLESS  APRON 


AUTOMATI 


CIRCULAR 
L  BEATER 


FRONT  WHEELS 
TURN  COMPLETELY 
UNDER  BODY 


You  can  spread 
manure  evenly — the  way 
to  get  the  biggest  results — 
with  a  Fearless.  There  isn’t 
another  spreader  made  that  will  lay 
manure  in  a  thin,  even  strip,  as  thick  on  the 
edges  as  in  the  center  and  twice  the  width 
of  the  box. 


With  a  Fearless  you  can  cover  two  acres  while  your  neighbor  is  doing 
one.  That’s  because  the  Fearless  is  the  only  one  that  has  the  Circular  Beater 
that  lays  the  manure  like  a  carpet  in  big,  8^-foot  strips  from  a  4-foot  body — 
way  beyond  the  wagon’s  wheels  on  each  side — and  does  it  so  easily  that  one 
team  can  work  it  all  day  on  any  kind  of  soil. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog — Now,  Before  You  Forget  It! 

Before  you  buy  a  manure  spreader  make  us  prove  to  you 
that  the  Fearless  has  the  lightest  draft,  biggest  spread, 
strongest  build — and  is  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 

Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  M.  Co.,  Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Not  connected  with  any  Trust  or  Combination 


Keep  It  Off  The  Cows 
Put  Ft  On  The  Fields 


No  matter  how  hard  you  try  you  can’t  make  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floors 
ailfl  wood  partitions  sanitary — you  can’t  keep  it  clean  and  sweet.  Wood  parti¬ 
tions  gather  dust  and  diseaso  perms.  Dirt  floors  with  their  tramped-in  filth 
should  never  como  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  your  milk  pail.  When  a  cow  gets  off 
her  feed  and  her  milk  yield  falls  bolow  normal,  look  to  your  stable.  It  may  be 
as  clean  as  you  can  make  it;  but  that  may  not  be  clean  enough.  Equip  your  stables 

The  LoudenWay 


then  profits  will  not  fall  off.  The  cow  that  is  best  treated  gives  the  most 
milk-the  best  milk— the  richest  milk.  She  has  a  heap  of  cow  sense.  She 
appreciates  light  and  air,  and  she  will  sec  that  you  get  your  money  hack 
for  making  her  homo  modern.  If  you  will  put  a  Loudon  Litter 
Carrier  to  work  behind  her,  your  boys  or  your  man  will  clean  the 
barns  in  loss  time  and  with  les9  labor.  Wo  have  boon  fitting  up  barns 
for  f>0  years.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience  by 
suggesting  what  you  need  for  yours,  without  any  expense  to  you.  Send  for 
catalog,  toll  number  of  cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  stable. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY.  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


fa 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS 


“The  Inward 
Shear” 


“The 

Complete 

Machine” 


Don’t  buy  an  ensilage  cutter  until  you  have 
read  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it  today. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co. 

50  Highland  Ave.  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  134i  Profit 

Patented 

Safety  Hold-Back 

New  Agents’  Proposition. 

Everyownerof  a  vehicle  buys. 

Saves  time  in  bitchingand  un¬ 
hitching.  Insures  safety  in  accidents— runaways — colli¬ 
sions.  Justout.  Thousands  being  sold.  Vo  absolutely  con¬ 
trol  the  snleof  this  wonderful  seller.  $3.50 to $7  aday  profit. 
L.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  4265  Wayne  S«.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Write 
For  Froo 
Sample 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

COUCHS,  DISTEMPER,  INDIGESTION 

Guaranteed  or 
Money  Refunded 

^Newton’s 

Explains  fully .  $1.00  per  can 
at  dealers’,  or  express  paid. 

T11E  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Indigestion 
Causes  Heaves 


[very  Medicine  5liclt 


Should  have  tho  famous 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

Tho  great  omorgcncy  remedy.  Curoa 
Hjiairin,  Jtint/bone ,  Curb ,  Sjdvnt, 
Sprains,  L‘ivmju88.  All  druggiutssell 
itat$l  n  Rottlo;  C  for  $5. 

Book,  “Treatiao  on  tho  Horae,  fre© 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.t 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

- A  Few  Extra  Cockerels. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Bax  Y,  Havre  lie  Grace,  Maryland. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Begs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


TunonilflURRcn  single  comb  white  leghorn 
I  nUnUUonDnllU  yearlng  hens  also  early  pullets 

Brod  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Elliott,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


S,  C,  W,  LEGHORN 

breeding  stock  for  sale.  Also  yearling  S.  C.  It.  I. 
lteds.  Low  prices  to  niako  room  for  growing  pullets. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


3NT 


D 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YEARLINGS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  R  O  O  M 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

DIDIAICD  nilPI/C  for  show,  breeding  and  utility, 
ill) N N Lit  UUul\o  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Bax  153,  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 

FOR  Q  A I  C-200  ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  yearling 
IUI1  0HL.L  hens,  $1.00  each.  Fine  birds,  great 
layers.  F.  N.  ADAMS,  Orwell,  Ohio. 

MINERAL. 

heave 

REMEDY 


NEGLECI 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse  . 

vSend  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


S3  PACKAGE^ 

rsji  will  cure  any  case  or 
f  J)  money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklot. 


SAFE 

CERTAIN -  — 

Mineral  Hp.iva  Ppiiip/Iv  P,n  .  461  Fniirfh  AvBnilB.  Plttshllfd.  P/7. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
August  12,  1 0 HI,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
eases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


RUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

Wholesale 
..  .21)  ©  30 

Ketail 

32 fit  .35 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .25 

<•: 

.28 

28 

.30 

Lower  Grades  . 

..  .23 

fie 

.25 

24© 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

. .  .26 

fit) 

.28 

.28  fit) 

.31 

Common  to  Good. . 

..  .23 

fid 

.25 

.26® 

.20 

Factory . 

<3 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Slock . 

...  .20 

65 

.21 

M1UK. 


LI V K  POULTRY 


Broilers,  lb . 

.  .19  @  .20 

Fowls . 

..  .15  fit)  .16 

Boosters . 

..  .10  fiA  .11 

Ducks .  . 

.  .12  fit)  .14 

Geese . 

Turkeys . 

.  .10  ©  .14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Tnrkeys.  Fcv . 

.20  ©  .2! 

.22 fir  .25 

Common  to  flood . . . 

.  .15  @  .17 

.18®  .20 

Chickens,  roasting  ... 

.  .22  ©  .24 

.23©  .26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18  ®  .21 

.19®  .22 

Common  Run . 

.  .14  ©  .16 

.1665  .18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb.. 

.  .23  ©  .24 

Fowls . 

16®  .21 

Ducks.  Spring . 

.  .18  @  .19 

Squabs,  do-/. . 

.  2.00  ®  3.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  ion  lbs 

.  5.25  ©  7,‘Kl 

Bulls . 

.  0  I'd)  4.75 

Cows . 

.  2.10  ©  5.40 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal,  UK)  lb  . 

.  8.00  fii  9  50 

Culls . 

.  4  00  ©  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

.  3-00  <d)  4.60 

Lambs . 

.  6  60  ©  7.75 

Hogs .  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1.  North'll 

Spring,  bu . 

1.75 

No.  2,  Bed . 

1.09 

Corn,  as  to  qualit  y,  bu 

.  .70  ©  .72 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu 

.44  fit)  .51 

Bye . 

.75  ©  78 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  Cents  to  $1.00 

per  ion  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

29.00  fit)  28.00 

No.  2 . 

21  00  fir  25.00 

No.  3 . 

.20.00  ©  22.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 

19.00  ©  22  10 

Clover . 

15.00  fir  20.00 

New  Hay . 

15.00  (a  22.00 

Wild  Hay . 

12.00  ©  14.00 

Straw,  Bye . 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

y.uo  ©  io.oo 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Cows  Eating  Fertilizer. 


Why  do  cows  like  potato  fertilizer?  I 
had  cows  get  In  potato  field  and  walk  up 
the  rows,  lapping  ground.  Do  they  need 
bone  meal?  b.  w.  r. 

Now  Hampshire. 

Probably  these  cows  are  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  phosphates  and  lime  in  their  food. 
This  lack  upsets  the  system  so  that  ani¬ 
mals  crave  any  bone-forming  food.  The 
bone  or  phosphate  in  the  fertilizer  supply 
this  to  some  extent.  Such  cows  will  gnaw 
old  bones  or  pieces  of  wood,  or  drink  fllthy 
water.  Feed  fine  bone  meal  in  their  grain. 

Portable  Corncrib. 

Has  anyone  had  experience  in  using  the 
portable  corncrib?  I  rent  the  land  that  I 
have  corn  on,  and  do  not  know  how  long 
I  tan  have  it,  so  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  building  a  corncrib.  j.  r. 

The  corncrib  mentioned  is  a  slat  and  wire 
fence  so  made  that  when  the  ends  are  fas¬ 
tened  together  it  stands  on  the  ground  like 
a  round  tube  without  top  or  bottom.  The 
corn  is  shoveled  into  it.  These  cribs  are 
used  in  the  West  in  dry  climates  where 
corn  can  be  stored  in  the  field,  but  we 
question  their  value  in  the  humid  region 
of  the  East. 

Commission  for  Real  Estate  Agents. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per 
40-qnart  can,  netting  3*4*  cents  to 
shippers  in  the 26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

CHEESE 

.  qt. 

.09® 

.12 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .14  fit 

.15 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .12  ® 

.13 

.14  /•) 

.16 

Skims . 

EGGS 

.08 

.10® 

.1.2 

White,  good  to  choice.  .25  © 

.29 

.26® 

.31 

Mixed  Colors,  best.  . 

.27 

.26 

.29 

Common  to  Good., 

...  .18  ® 
BEANS 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

Marrow,  bu . 

Medium . 

...  2.25  © 

3.10 

2.45 

qt 

.15 

Pea . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . 

4.2a  © 

.  3.10  © 

. .  3 .25  © 

2.45 

4.65 

3.25 

3.35 

qt 

.15 

HO  I ’8 


Prime  to  Choice . 21  ©  .23 

Common  to  Good . 18  fit  .20 

German.  New  Crop . 45  fit  .50 

C1LIER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots : 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ©  .24 

Standard  Grade . 14  fit  .10 

DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.10 

fii  \\% 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

.00 

fit  .09 

Sun  Dried . 

.01 

®  .06*4 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

2.00 

©  2.50 

Raspberries . 

.21 

®  .22 

<  herries . 

.12 

©  .14 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Duchess,  bbl.. 

2.50 

fit  4.00 

Williams . 

©  4.00 

®  3.50 

Sweet  Bough  .  . 

2.25 

fii  3.00 

Sour  Bough . 

2.25 

fit  3.00 

Common . 

1.00 

fit)  2.50 

Huckleberries,  qt.. .  . 

.10 

©  15 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.10 

®  .13 

Raspberries,  pint . 

.07 

©  10 

l’eaches,  S’n.,  crate... 

1 .25 

fit  2.50 

Del.  and  Mtl.,  bkt. . . . 

.50 

fii  1.00 

Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl . 

1 .50 

©  2.50 

Clapp’s  Favorite _ 

©  4  .00 

Bartlett . 

2.00 

(<l  3. .60 

Plums,  Up  River,  crate  .75 

(a)  1.25 

Muskmelons,  crate.... 

.50 

©  2.50 

Watermelons,  100 . 

10.00 

©40.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Southern,  bbl . 

1 .50 

@  2  .00 

L.  I.  A  Jersey . 

2.00 

©  2.25 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.50 

©  2  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte. 

.75 

©  LOO 

(  elery  doz . 

.10 

©  .30 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 

.76 

©  2  00 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

2.00 

©  2  .50 

Egg  Plants,  box . 

.35 

©  1.00 

Lettuce.  J^-bbl  bkt _ 

.30 

.66 

Peas,  %  bbl.  bkt . 

1.00 

©  1.50 

M5 
.09®  .12 


Peppers, 
Jersey,  box 


Onions,  OrangeCo.,  bag  1.00 
Conn.  White,  bbl...  3.00 

Long  Island,  bbl _ 1.75 

Jersey,  bu . 75 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00 

Squash,  new,  bbl . 75 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  .50 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .75 


each  .03® 


©  1.25 
©  1.50 
1313  60 

<S>  2.00 
©  LOO 
fit*  1.75 
©  1.25 
©  1.25 
fit  LOO 


During  the  last  15  years  I  have  sold  my 
farms  in  Richmond  Co.  and  in  Queens  Co., 
New  York,  besides  two  other  plots  of  land 
in  same  counties,  through  real  estate  brok¬ 
ers  or  agents,  and  though  I  had  no  special 
agreement  and  employed  four  different 
agents  to  make  the  sales,  I  was  only 
charged  2'/6  per  cent,  commission  in  each 
ease  and  was  told  it  was  the  customary 
rate  for  country  property  in  these  sections 
of  located  properties.  t.  l.  m. 

Great  Kills,  Staten  Island. 

Referring  to  your  query  on  page  691,  in 
three  Instances  to  my  personal  knowledge 
the  real  estate  agent's  commission  for  buy- 
the  farms  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  five 
per  cent.  henry  w.  healy. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


MAKE  MONEY 
for  FARMERS 


sy 

J  yourself  and  neighbors  with  an 
£  AMERICAN  mill.  All  sizes. 
'  Work  rapidly  with  light  power. 
*  No  experience  needed.  Get 

Free  Catalogue  and  Low  Prices* 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

129  Hope  8t. ,llaekettMtown,N. J. 

1582 Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  Jfork 


SHROPSHIRES,  HAMPSHIRES  and 
BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


Shropshire  and  Hampshire  yearling  and  lamb  rams. 
Breeding  ewes,  both  breeds.  Imported  Trysail 
Champion— Champion  at  Chicago  International 
1907— at  head  of  Shropshires.  Cliolderton  5398  bred 
byll.  C. Stephens,  England,  atheadof  Hampsliires. 
All  Registered.  Farmers’ Prices.  Send  For  Circular. 
Also  three  registered  three  months  old  Berkshire 
boar  pigs  by  imported  Lord  Akin  8.  04140.  $15  each. 
W.  BA K  1,0 W  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


PUBLIC  SAI  F  of  thirty  Importe 

H  LZ  ReKistei.e,i  Perch, 
ron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares.  Mares  all  i 
foal  and  well  broken.  On  the  Hagerstown  Fai 
Grounds  on  Friday.  October  14th,  the  last  day  v 
the  fair.  SAMUEL  EMMERT,  Hagerstown,  M< 


WfiNTFn~G.ootln,a"  as  nla*n  Lei p  on  small 

■  ■  Mil  I  tU  dairy  farm.  Must  be  able  to  milk 
well,  handle  horse  team  and  do  general  farm  work. 
Also  woman  as  housekeeper.  No  liquor,  no  smok¬ 
ing  around  house  or  barns.  Man  and  wifo  pre¬ 
ferred.  8tate  wages  and  send  references. 

D.  A.  KNEELAN0,  Mountain  Lake  Farm,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 


POSITION  WANTED— To  take  charge  of  a  farm.  Mar 
ried.  Attention  paid  to  those  who  mean  busi 
ness.  FRANK  «7.  GRIFF,  Wiimerding,  Pa. 


-TO  BUY  SMALL  FARM.  James 
Peter,  44  Lowell  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Gould 


V 


i 


RELIABLE 
FARM 

PUMPS 

will  insure  a 
generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  water 
when  and  where  you  want  it,  no  matter 
where  the  well  or  spring  may  be  located. 

They  are  durably  made,  moderately 
priced  and  co^t  little  to  keep  in  order. 
Built  to  meet  every  condition  and 
service.  Write  for  our  free  book. 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

It  will  tell  you  how  best  to  solve  water 
supply  problems— pumps  $3.00  to  $300. 

When  you  buy  a  pump  see  that 
it  bears  the  name  "GOULDS." 

It  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
No.  158  West  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Find  out  about  new  Automatic^* 
r  —  mf-Feeding  Device  (bales  hay  fast-'m 
<'r  and  cheaper)  Automatic  Safety  SI  ip 
'V  vv  heels;  the  Ann  Arbor  Double  Gears® 
,.- — 1  °th®r  exclusive  points  that  make  the'. 

Ann  Arbor  safest,  cheapest,  easiest  oper-’ 
ated  hay-press  in  the  world. 

Baled  73  Tons  in  10  Hours 

CoBts  least  to  run— makes  better  bales.  Send 
for  *  KEE  BALER’S  BOOK,  and  Hand¬ 
some  Free  Souvenir  Pin.  , 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co.  Box412 
Ann  Arbor  — r  ;  Mich. 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  AGENT:  El).  WATKINS,  I.IMA,  N.Y. 

PHFQTWIIT  PfKK-Ronnd  or  square,  sizes 

UrlLO  MlU  I  rUo  I  O  and  length  to  suit,  de¬ 
livery  now  or  next  s 
spondence  solicited. 


;pring.  Ouier  NOW.  Corre- 

G.  B.  WIXSON  8  CO..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


MONTUOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

21  years’  test  proves  they  last  life  of  build¬ 
ing.  Fireproof,  Ornamental,  Inexpensive 
Catalog  free.  Montroiis  Co.,  Camden,  X.  J 


\A#  A|\|T|C  Young  Man  to  further  develop 
ww  a  small  fruit  and  poultry 

business  on  50  acre  farm  near  Arcade,  New  York. 
References.  Address  "J.  S.K.”.  care  Thk  It.  N  Y. 


FiYIlM;  EiYIlGriYIIVr 

108  acres;  lino  buildings,  painted  and  clnpboarded; 
good  water  supply;  live  minutes  from  village  with 
live  churches,  high  school,  25  stores,  bank,  cream¬ 
eries,  shops,  etc.;  12  room  house;  telephone;  part 
hardwood  floors;  lino  cellar,  cement  floor;  113  ton 
silo;  extra  fine  herd,  7  pure  bred  Holsteins,  4  regis¬ 
tered,  best  cow  made  420  lbs.  butter  in  year.  14 
mixed  and  half-bloods,  21  milkers  this  winter,  $200 
bull.  Four  young  stock.  4  hogs  brood  sow,  7 
shotes.  75  poultry  and  17  turkeys.  Good  farming 
tools,  several  new.  Estimated  $2000  worth  wood  and 
timber,  '•>  mile  to  mill.  20  acres  corn,  8  barley, 
potatoes.  Large  quantity  hay  to  sell  after  winter¬ 
ing  stock.  Very  fertile  soil,  all  machine  worked, 
perfect  title.  Price  !$70U0,  $2500  cash,  balance  easy. 
Possession  immediately  or  within  six  months. 
Address:  WILLIAM  M.  JONES,  Morrisviile,  Vermont. 

F03  ^A1  F~Fine  Fivor  Farm,  1G0  Acres,  one 
I  VII  wHLb  barn  120  by  40  with  basement  stables, 
concrete  floors,  three  other  barns,  fifteen  room 
bouse  with  furnace,  a  tonanthouse,  young  orchard, 
gravity  water  system  cost  $1,500,  big  crops,  one 
mile  from  station.  This  is  not  an  ordinary  farm. 
Price  $12,000,  $4,000  cash.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


150  Farms 


BERRIES— PEACHES 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  187“!.  FRANK  W  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  JO., 

in  all  kinds  of 
Peaches,  Ber 

,  ,,  .  .  ,T-  ■,  - — y.  Mushrooms 

ami  Hothouse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  .ib  Little  1  3th  St.,  New  \  ork- 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  tis  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  £#  COUGHLAN. 

164  Duane  Sireet  :  ;  New  York 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  Now  York. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St„  -  Boston. 

WHITE  and  llliOWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

147  Reade  Street.  New  York. 

pi.KASK  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  II.  WOODWARD,  SOS  tireennitli  8L,  N.  v. 

Upln  WantPfKr"'°  Rood  milkers  on  large  Dairy 
nclH  "fllHCU  Farm.  Steady  work  for  right  men 
Best  pay.  CHAS.  W.  MASON,  Birmingham.  Mich. 


EGGS 


Fairbanks-Morse  Portable  Engine 

Here  is  a  Power  that  is  always  ready.  Investigate! 

Just  the  engine  for  Grain  or  Peanut  Thresh¬ 
ing-  Sawing,  Flooding  or  Drainage  Pumping, 
Cotton  Ginning,  Sugar  Cane  Mills,  or  any 
service  where  great  and  steady  Power  is 
required. 

No  extra  fuel  to  carry.  No  danger  from 
fire,  boiler  explosions  or  broken  bridges,  as 
with  steam  engines.  Simple  —  powerful — 
reliable— economical— and  always  ready  to  be 
taken  anywhere  at  a  minute’s  notice. 

Simple  Hopper  Cooling  Jacket.  Does  away 
with  complicated  cooling  system  with  large  quan- 
titles  of  water  to  drag  around. 

i  ,  6  FaW,,aPk8.-Mor9e  engine  will  develop  more  than  rated  horse  power.  Slow  speed  and  so 
simple  that  it  should  last  for  years  with  little  wear.  All  parts  are  accessible,  easily  adjusted  and 
interchangeable.  All  improvements  niude  cn  Fairbanks-Morse  engines  will  fit  aiiv  Fuli-bunks- 
Morse  engine  now  in  service.  Made  in  sizes  from  6  to  26  H.  P.  Operates  on  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
distillate.  Other  types  of  portables  mado  in  sizes  from  1  to  32  H.  P. 

Mention  this  publication  and  write  at  onco  for  our  new  Portable  Engine  Book  No.  PB.  508 


Fairbanks,  Morse  4  Co. 


30  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 

Or  uddress  nearest  of  our  Si  7  Brunch  Houses 


Steel  Shoe  Wearers 

Are  Saving  BARRELS  of  MONEY! 

GRAND  ‘  " 

OFFER 


To  Every  Reader  of  This  Paper 

We  offer  to  send  you  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for  FREE 
EXAMINATION,  on  deposit  of  the  price,  and  let  the 
shoes  themselves  tell  you  their  story  of  comfort, 
lightness,  neatness,  strength  and  ‘wonderful 
economy.  They  will  tell  you  more  in  five  minutes  than  we 
could  on  a  page  of  t  bis  paper.  1  f  they  don’t  convince  you  in¬ 
stantly,  DON’T  KEEP  THEM!  Notify  us  to  send  for  them 
at  our  expense  and  every  penny  of  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
turned  without  delay  or  argument. 


World’s  Grandest  Work  Shoes 

These  shoes  are  our  own  invention.  The  soles  and 
an  inch  above,  all  around,  are  pressed  out  oi  one  piece 
of  light,  thin,  springy,  rust-resisting  steel. 


Corrugated  Steel  Soles! 

The  bottoms  are  corrugated,  making  them  100  per 
cent,  stronger  than  before,  and  are  studded  with  ad- 
j u stable  Steel  Rivets,  that  take  tin*  wear  and  give  a 
firm  foothold.  When  rivets  are  partly  worn,  replace 
them  with  new  ones,  by  hand,  yourself,  making  shoes 
as  good  as  new.  60  Extra  Rivets  cost  30  cents,  and 
should  keep  shoes  in  repair  for  tw  o  years  at  least. 


Stronger!  Lighter!  Better! 

Many  Times  More  Durable 

One  pair  outlasts  3  to  6  pairs  best  all-leather  work 
shoes.  They  are  stronger,  lighter,  better,  more  umi- 
fortable  and  economical  than  leather  shoes.  They 
absolutely  do  away  with  corns,  callouses,  bunions  anil 
swelling  of  the  feet !  Give  splendid  protection  against 
coughs,  colds,  rheumatism,  sciatica,  etc.,  by  keeping 
the  feet  lame-dry  in  spite  of  mud,  slush  or  water.  Up- 
pers  are  of  finest  quality  pliable  waterproof  leather 

SEND  NOW! 


FREE 

Write  tot  lay  for 
book,  “The  Solo 
of  Steel,”  or  order 
—  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes 

joined  to  the  steel  by  non-rusting  metal  rivets,  making 
water-tight  scum. 

Hair  Cushion  insoles  and  springy  soles  make  Steed 
Shoes  so  easy  warm,  dry  and  comfortable  that,  ton  will 
not  be  troubled  with  corns,  callouses  .and  blisters  or 
suffer  from  colds  and  rheumatism. 


FOR  MEN  Sizes  5  tc  12.  Black  or  Tan 

...  ,  ...  Note  special  low  Introductory  prices  : 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

perpair  °e8’  ** illches  better  grade  of  leather,  $3.00 

Steel  Shoes  6  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $1.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes  9  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color,  $5.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color,  $0.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair.  * 

FOR  BOYS  Siz,e,s  1  to  5-  Black  Only 

_  .  .  ...  0-ineh  high  shoes,  $2.50  per  pair. 

.  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan 
color,  $3.50  per  pah-. 

Save  buying  several  pairs  of  boys’  shoes  a  year.  One 
puir  of  Steel  Shoes  will  do  it! 

_ _  l*1  off!  .S.'mP'y  remit  price  and  get  a  pair  for  FREE  EXAMIN- 

,  ,.  ,  _  ’ ”  ”  ailUa  .it  our  risk.  Be  careful  to  give  correct  size  of  shoe  Then  it*  von 

don  t  say  at  once  that  they  are  the  grandest  work  shoes  you  ever  put  on  your  feet  notify  us  -u  once  to 
send  for  them  at  our  expense  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  monoy  *  (45) 

N.  M.  Ruthstein.  Sec-  and  T reas.  Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  452-  Racine-  W is- 
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HUMOROUS 

Teacher:  “Yon  may  tell  me  what  a 
dromedary  is,  Tommy.”  Tommy:  “A 
dromedary,  ma’am,  is  a  two-masted 
camel.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Knickkr:  “How  does  Jones  per¬ 

suade  his  customers  his, eggs  are  fresh?” 
Mocker:  “Sells  a  phonograph  record  of 
the  cackle.” — New  York  Sun. 

“Cheer  up,”  some  one  said  to  Brother 
Dickey.  “The  rain  falls  alike  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust,”  “Yes,”  he  said,  “but  de 
onjest  is  alius  got  a  umbreller  an’  de  jest 
man  gits  de  soakin’.” — Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution. 

“A  man  in  our  neighborhood  who 
used  to  practise  two  hours  every  day  on 
the  trombone  is  laid  up  in  the  hospital.” 
“Serves  him  right.”  “I  know  what  you 
think,  but  you’re  mistaken.  He  has 
typhoid  fever.”  —  Birmingham  Age- 
llerald. 

Eleanor,  aged  six,  had  been  going  to 
school  only  a  few  weeks.  She  had 
learned  to  raise  her  hand  if  she  wanted 
anything.  One  day  she  put  this  into 
effect  when  she  was  sent  to  the  chicken- 
house  to  get  the  eggs.  Just  as  she 
reached  the  chicken-house  door  her 
mother  heard  her  say,  “All  you  chick¬ 
ens  that  have  laid  an  egg,  raise  your 
hands.” — The  Delineator. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deni."  {See  guarantee  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAI NT  -  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  ALII  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

ToIIh  all  about  Paint  and  I’ninting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  ami  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Dolor  Danis,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  «ave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Inyersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


<VRAD£ 

M.  I.  F.  CO. 
ZING  COATED 

A f  AR* 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

In  1880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of  Branford,  Conn..  shin¬ 
gled  hid  ntorc  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  Zinc 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nalls.  In  July  MOO,  Just  20  yearn  later, 
lie  rcshinglcd.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  a*  on  the 
<iav  tliey  were  driven,  although  the  home  stands  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails.  ,  ,  .. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  we  made  then. 

WHY  PIIT  10-YKAR  NAILS  IN  HO- Y  PA  It  SlIINOIiKSt 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


GREATEST  MO  tl6U  SflVPf 


Cheapest  to  install,  least  attention,  few¬ 
est  repairs,  highest  efficiency  and  eco¬ 
nomical  and  dependable  under  every 
condition  of  service  is  the 


AmericariCentrifugal  Pump 


There  Is  not  a  valve  or  other  get -out-of-order 
feature  about  It  — just  the  easiest  possible 
curved  flow-lines  without  a  sudden  change  of 
direction  In  passage  through  the  pump,  en 
aiding  water  to  bo  raised  with  less  power  than 
with  any  other  pump  In  existence.  It’s  the 
modern  way  lu  pumping.  'There’s  41  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  behind  it.  AH  gold 
mcduls  given  to  centrifugals  at  the  Alnskn- 
Yukon-l’aeillc  Exposition  at  So 
ntllo  In  1‘j0!1  were  awarded  to 
this  pump. 

Made  in  both  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical  typos,  in  any  size,  in  any  nuin 
bor  of  Htncos  and  ©quipped  with  any 
power.  Lot  us  toll  you  of  other  sav¬ 
ing  features  of  this  pump. 

"jAHic  American 
Free  fffif  Well 

Works 

Gon .  Oftico  and 
Works, 

AUftOKA,  ILL. 
Chicago  Olllco, 
First  Nat.  lik. 
Bldg. 

Pittsburg  Pa. 


0  First  Ave. 


See  What  Is 
Ur  jlerThe  Paint 
IV  Sen  you  But;  A 
P  Entire  Spreader 


c 


IHOOSING  a  spreader  that  will  prove  a  big 
paying  investment  for  years  to  come  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  You  can’t  judge  by  appearance,  for 
all  spreaders  look  very  much  alike. 


The  way  to  be  sure  is  to  get  right  into  the  details  of  construc- 
.  See  how  and  of  what  they  are  made.  The  handsome 


tion.  See 
finish  of— 


I  H  C  Spreaders 

Kemp  20th  Century  Corn  King  Cloverleaf 

is  a  true  index  to  the  quality  in  every  part — not  a  cloak  to  cover  up 
defects  in  workmanship  and  material.  See  them  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self  if  there  are  any  others  which  have — 

—such  a  noticeable  absence  of  troublesome,  unim¬ 
portant  gear  wheels 
—so  few  levers 
—such  a  perfect  apron 

—such  wonderful  range  of  feed  tinder  alisolute  and 
instantaneous  control  of  the  driver 
—such  remarkably  light  draft,  due  to  roller-bearings 
— such  perfect  distribution 
— such  strength  in  every  part. 

I  H  C  spreader  frames  are  made  of  hard,  heavy,  non-porous, 
resinous  wood— air  dried,  so  that  the  sap  is  retained  and  the  wood 
fiber  cemented  together.  This  prevents  the  manure  liquids  from 
penetrating  the  wood — makes  it  impervious  to  manure  acids. 

Cloverleaf  spreaders  have  endless  aprons.  Kemp  20th  Century 
and  Corn  King  spreaders  are  of  the  return  apron  type.  All  are  made 
in  several  sizes  ranging  in  capacity  from  30  to  70  bushels.  All  can  lie 
furnished  with  lime  hoods  to  spread  commercial  fertilizer  and  drilling 
attachments  to  distribute  manure  in  rows. 

Ask  the  I  Ii  C  local  dealer  to  show  you  the  style  and  size  that 
will  just  meet  your  needs.  Investigate  its  construction  carefully. 
Compare  it  with  any  other  make  if  you  wish — then  decide.  If  you 
prefer  to  write  direct  for  catalogue  and  full  information — mail  a 
postal  today  to 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS !  THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 


1  .will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one" sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  ami  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  m  Improve  Ills  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  (il  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  ( 1  >.  L.  &  YV.)  for  $11000. 

•J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


SCOOP 

THEM 


ET  your  potatoes  from 
the  hill,  and  transfer 
them  to  the  barrel,  wagon 
or  bin  with  the 

TRUE  TEMPER 
VEGETABLE 
SCOOP-FORK 

Don’t  bruise  and  cut  them 
with  the  ordinary  sharp¬ 
ened  fork  or  hoe. 


The  Most  Useful 
ForkYou  CanOwn 

There  i*  always  some  new  use 
for  the  Vegetable  Scoop  Fork 
on  every  farm.  Beets,  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  apples  and  many  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
handled  in  bulk  with  speed  and 
economy. 

The  blunt,  flattened-ends  of 
the  tines  prevent  injury;  perfect 
shape  and  hang  enable  you  to 
carry  a  large  load  with  an  easy 
swing. 

Sold  by  all  hardware  dealers 

American  Fork  &Hoe  Co. 


Cleveland 


Ohio 


;TrUETeMPER\ 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay  Presses 


Always  reliable.  Wonderfully  durable. 


iy 

Highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship. 
Latest  improvements.  Holds  record  for 
neat  work,  capacity  and  speed,  even  with 
limited  power.  Presses  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  baling.  Free  catalogue  describes 
entire  line.— Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  69  Tivoli  St..  Albany.  N  Y. 


///// 


The  electrically  welded  fence  illustrates  the  practical  economy 
of  modern  science — it  saves  weight,  saves  wire,  saves  money, 
by  eliminating  waste  wire; — and  it  adds  strength. 

All  those  inches  of  wire  in  wraps,  ties  and  clamps  are  waste 
inches — and  they  add  up  to  rods  of  waste  wire  for  which  the  fence 
buyer  pays.  Don’t  buy  any  fence  until  you  see  the  only  welded 
fence.  The 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 


Wires  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point. 

The  weld  is  even  stronger  than  the  wires.  The  “Perfect”  is  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  any  other  fence  and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  fence  made  of  the  same  gauge  (size) 
wires.  Every  wire  is  of  open  hearth  steel  conceded  to  be  stronger  and  tougher  (better  in 
every  way)  than  Bessemer  steel.  Galvanized  at  our  own  plant  by  our  improved  method. 
See  the  “Perfect”  before  you  buy — that’s  all  we  ask.  Made  in  73  different  styles  for  every 
fence  purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
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EFFECT  OF  LIME  ON  CLOVER  AND  CORN. 
Varying  Needs  of  Different  Crops. 

“What’s  one  man’s  meat  is  another’s  poison,”  says 
the  old  adage,  and  its  application  to  farm  crops  as 
well  as  to  human  beings  is  illustrated  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  photographs.  Figs.  350,  351,  352  and  353.  In 
1908  we  received  a  carload  of  quicklime  for  applying 
to  some  clay  loam  soil  which  we  were 
trying  to  improve.  In  order  to  spread 
the  lime  it  had  to  be  slaked  so  that  it 
would  crumble.  A  temporary  shed  was 
erected  on  a  field  near  the  ones  which 
received  the  lime,  and  into  it  the  lime 
was  shoveled,  while  enough  water  was 
added  to  water-slake  the  pile.  Fig.  350 
shows  the  lime  shed  as  it  appeared  a  day 
or  two  after  filling.  The  shed  had  no 
floor  except  the  ground,  and  when  the 
lime  was  drawn  away  to  the  fields 
enough  was  left  to-makc  a  pretty  heavy 
application  where  the  shed  had  been. 

In  1909  a  crop  of  corn  was  grown  in 
the  field  where  the  lime  shed  had  stood. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  soil  was  some¬ 
what  discolored  where  the  lime  had  lain 
on  top  of  the  ground  during  the  previous 
season.  The  corn  came  up  all  right,  hut 
soon  showed  signs  of  being  stunted 
where  the  lime  had  been  most  plentiful. 

At  tassel ing  time  it  looked  as  Fig.  353 
shows,  behind  the  other  hills  in  the  field, 
and  it  never  caught  up  with  them. 

This  season  we  planted  an  early  crop 
of  oats  and  field  peas  for  soiling  pur¬ 
poses,  using  two  bushels  of  oats  and  one 
of  peas  per  acre.  The  weather  was  very 
favorable  for  their  growth,  so  much  so 
that  many  portions  of  the  field  lodged 
badly  before  the  straw  became  too 
mature  for  the  cows  to  relish  it.  I 
watched  the  spot  where  the  lime  shed 
stood  two  years  before,  and  noticed  that 
the  growth  was  taller  and  lodged  quicker 
where  the  heavy  liming  had  been.  My 
photograph  shows  the  condition  of  the 
crop  on  June  25,  after  cutting  had  com¬ 
menced.  Here  is  a  plain  case  of  too 
much  lime  in  the  soil  for  corn  to  grow 
properly,  but  not  too  much  for  peas  and 
oats. 

Nearly  a  mile  away  from  this  spot  is 
a  field  in  which  the  soil  is  very  similar. 

It  is  called  Dunkirk  clay  loam.  Last 
year  we  raised  a  fair  crop  of  oats  on  it, 
but  the  seeding  of  Medium  Red  and 
Alsike  clover  was  almost  a  complete 
failure.  Other  fields  seeded  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  similar  conditions 
produced  more  than  21/  tons  of  clover 
hay  per  acre  this  season,  but  these  fields 
have  been  limed  in  recent  years.  I  saw 
one  day  last  Spring  a  spot  of  rank  clover 
growiug  in  this  field  of  weeds,  a  veritable 
oasis  in  the  desert  as  Fig.  351  shows. 

When  the  field  was  plowed  for  a  late 
sown  crop  of  Soy  beans  I  examined  the 
furrows  where  the  clover  patch  stood, 
and  found  enough  charcoal  to  assure  me 
that  a  bonfire  had  once  been  burned  over 
this  spot.  The  ashes  from  this  bonfire 
had  made  the  difference  between  marked 
success  and  failure  with  clover  on  this 
part  of  the  field.  Now  I  feel  sure  that 
lime,  or  perhaps  both  potash  and  lime, 
are  needed  on  this  field  before  we  can 


succeed  with  our  entire  rotation  of  crops,  which  in¬ 
cludes  one  year  in  clover.  We  arc  now  planning  to 
plant  corn  on  the  field  next  year  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  a  regular  rotation.  Before  it  is  seeded  again  to 
clover  we  will  find  a  convenient  time  to  make  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  application  of  lime  to  this  field.  This  ap¬ 
pears- to  he  the  plan  that  il  is  necessary  for  us  to  follow. 
Without  lime  there  seems  small  prospects  for  clover, 


and  without  clover  we  do  not  expect  to  raise  maximum 
corn  crops  on  this  type  of  soil.  edward  il  minns. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  difference  in  various  crops  in  the 
effect  of  lime  upon  them  has  been  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island.  Corn  rarely  responds  to 
lime.  Small  grains  will — rye  least  of  all  from  our  ex¬ 
perience.  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  similar  crops  must  have 
an  abundance  of  lime  to  grow  well.  Strawberries  and 
cranberries  do  not  grow  well  in  an  alka¬ 
line  soil,  and  in  most  cases  lime  or  wood 
ashes  used  on  strawberries  will  do  the 
crop  more  harm  than  good. 


CEMENTED  WOODEN  FEED  BOX. 

J.  D.  R.  on  page  765  asks  about  lining 
wooden  feed  boxes  with  cement.  Any 
box  for  feed  or  water  may  be  lined  with 
concrete  easily  and  coating  three-quar¬ 
ters  inch  thick  will  be  sufficient.  The 
trouble  in  using  wooden  cleats  or  laths, 
to  hold  lining  in  place  is  the  liability  of 
wood  to  shrink  or  swell.  If  J.  D.  R. 
will  drive  the  inside  of  box  or  trough  to 
be  lined  full  of  common  barrels  nails — 
heavy  nails  an  inch  long — putting  them 
from  one  to  two  inches  apart,  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  one-half  inch  out  of  wood,  and 
use  the  best  quality  of  Portland  cement 
and  clean  rather  coarse  sand,  one  part 
cement  and  two  parts  sand,  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  be  sure  to  work  it  well  down 
among  the  nails,  he  will  have  a  box  as 
tight  as  a  jug.  The  concrete  should  not 
be  mixed  too  wet. 

While  about  it  I  might  as  well  tell 
how  to  make  the  cheapest  and  best 
water  trough  in  the  world.  If  to  be 
permanent,  first  dig  a  foundation  deep 
enough  to  be  below  frost  and  fill  this 
with  the  stones  or  very  coarse  gravel — 
stones  are  best.  Level  top  and  if  filled 
with  stones  or  very  coarse  gravel 
make  top  smooth.  Have  form  for  out¬ 
side  ready,  of  any  shape  and  size  de¬ 
sired  and  place  same  on  foundation  and 
secure  in  place  by  driving  stakes  to 
which  it  should  be  fastened,  having  top 
level.  For  trough  use  mixture  one  part 
cement  to  two  of  coarse  sand  or  fine 
gravel.  Put  in  bottom  four  inches  thick. 
Then  set  on  this  the  form  for  inside  of 
trough.  This  should  be  made  six  inches 
smaller  each  way  than  the  outside  and 
better  if  two  inches  smaller  at  bottom 
than  top.  For  corners  of  inside  form, 
cut  pieces  of  two  by  two,  or  any  other 
sizes,  just  long  enough  to  come  to  top 
of  trough,  and  cut  ends  of  board  both 
for  sides  and  ends  of  trough  on  an  angle 
so  that  when  nailed  to  cover  it  will  he 
about  a  three-inch  cut-off.  This  will 
both  strengthen  the  cover  and  make  it 
easy  to  get  out  lining  from  inside  When 
forms  are  placed  fill  between  them  with 
mortar  of  same  proportion  as  named  and 
be  sure  to  ram  it  solid  as  sides  and  ends 
are  being  filled.  The  corners  should  be 
reinforced  at  least  every  two  inches, 
oftener  is  better,  with  barbed  wire  cut 
into  pieces  18  or  20  inches  long  and  bent 
to  go  around  the  corner.  At  the  top  by 
using  a  float  of  proper  shape  the  edges 
may  be  rounded  off. 

To  provide  for  an  outlet,  get  a  piece 
of  one-inch  iron  pipe  12  inches  long  and 
put  an  elbow  on  one  end;  bed  this  into 
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bottom  with  elbow  on  inside  and  coming  just  flush  with 
surface  and  the  other  end  sticking  out  about  an  inch. 
A  wood  plug  can  be  used  to  stop  jt  or  a  thread  can 
be  cut  on  pipe  and  an  iron  cap  screwed  on.  If  good 
material  be  used  in  three  days  the  inside  form  should 
be  taken  out  and  if  any  cavities  have  been  left  they 
should  be  filled  with  cement.  If  inside  is  perfect  or 
after  cavities  are  filled  inside  should  be  coated  with  a 
thick  wash  of  clear  cement  and  one  day  after  the 
trough  be  filled  with  water.  In  10  days  after  this  the 
outside  form  may  be  removed,  the  water  drawn  out  and 
the  trough  be  ready  to  use.  j.  s.  woodward. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  ON  THE  FARM. 

On  page  722  J.  L.  S.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  endeavors  to 
throw  a  little  light  into  the  editorial,  printed  on  page 
648,  which  reads : 

At  one  of  tbe  best  mining  schools  of  our  country,  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  do  actual  miners’  work  as  a  part  of 
the  course.  They  spend  at  least  one  year  as  a  miner 
doing  actual  work,  and  the  record  they  make  as  workmen 
is  considered  when  they  graduate.  When  shall  we  have 
such  a  system  In  agricultural  colleges?  Why  not  let  the 
student  spend  one  or  more  seasons  on  a  good  farm  doing 
actual  farm  work?  Have  his  record  made  up  from  this 
work  as  well  as  from  his  classroom  performances.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  with  the  idea? 

Having  been  a  farmer  or  a  farmer’s  son  for  over 
half  a  century,  and  having  been  a  farmer  on  my  own 
account  for  over  half  that  time,  employing  help  every 
day  in  the  year,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  views  on 
this  student  labor  question.  The  last  question  in  the 
editorial  on  page  648,  “Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
the  idea?”  I  should  say  certainly  not.  In  the  article 
on  page  722  J.  L.  S.  quotes :  “At  the  present  time  the 
propriety  of  changing,  ‘are  urged  to  spend,’  to  ‘are 
required  to  spend,’  is  under  discussion.”  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  myself  I  would  change  “are  urged 
to  spend,”  to  “are  required  to  work.” 

Further  in  the  article  by  J.  L.  S.  he  says :  “The 
boy  who  has  grown  up  on  the  farm,  taking  part  in 
its  operations,  can  usually  pass  this  examination  with¬ 
out  difficulty  upon  entering  college.  The  city  boy  can 
scarcely  pass  it  at  graduation  by  spending  his  three 
Summer  vacations  on  farms  and  taking  numerous 
courses  in  college  that  have  practicums  that  familiarize 
him  with  the  common  affairs  of  the  farm.”  I  think 
the  difference  here  cited  between  the  farm  boy  and 
the  city  boy  shows  quite  plainly  what  is  the  trouble. 
The  farm  boy  has  been  brought  up  and  learned  to 
work,  while  the  city  boy,  when  he  obtains  a  place  on 
a  farm,  it  is  with  a  view  of  spending  his  vacation 
there,  rather  than  doing  actual  farm  work.  Within 
the  last  decade,  I  have  had  here  on  my  farm  quite  a 
number  of  these  boys.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  study 
them  on  their  arrival,  and  take  mental  note  of  much 
of  their  first  day  or  two’s  conversation.  They  think, 
or  seem  to  think,  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  a  farm  on  their  own  account.  They  can  talk  to  us 
about  fertilizers,  dairying,  handling  stock,  concen¬ 
trated  foods,  etc. ;  but  when  they  come  to  be  put  into 
the  harness,  and  you  try  them  at  milking,  they  are 
found  wanting.  Ask  them  to  hitch  up  a  horse  to  a 
wagon ;  they  cannot  do  it.  But  after  the  horse  is 
hitched  to  the  wagon,  can  they  drive?  Oh,  yes,  they 
can  drive,  no  trouble  to  drive;  but  if  the  horse  had 
not  forgotten  more  than  they  are  likely  to  know  about 
driving,  there  would  be  trouble  in  short  order.  When 
it  comes  to  farm  machinery  their  knowledge  is  not 
any  greater.  The  simple  little  hand  hoe  that  is  used, 
or  ought  to  be,  on  every  farm  in  the  land  is  one  of 
the  hardest  little  implements  for  these  boys  to  learn 
how  to  use.  But  working  on  the  farm  and  spending 
a  vacation  there  are  two  separate  problems.  I  have 
had  them  arrive  here  with  a  well-filled  trunk  large 
enough  for  a  hencoop.  What  did  it  contain?  Several 
suits  of  good  clothes,  three  or  four  fancy  vests,  a  base¬ 
ball  outfit,  fishing  tackle,  and  in  one  instance  a  croquet 
set,  but  very  little  if  anything  to  lead  the  farmer  to 
think  they  had  come  for  work.  Among  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  asked  were,  “Have  you  a  good  baseball  team  in 
this  town?  How  far  is  it  to  good  fishing  and  how 
often  do  you  go?” 

The  first  question  one  young  man  asked  after  getting 
located  here  was,  “What  are  the  principal  attractions 
and  amusements  in  this  place?”  The  answer  he  got 
was,  “Work  and  a  plenty  of  it.”  A  well-known  writer 
and  dean  of  an  agricultural  college  said  in  print  a 
short  time  ago :  “There  appeared  to  be  no  place  for 
boys  to  get  practical  experience  that  were  studying 
agriculture,  while  those  studying  other  professions  had 
ample  opportunity  to  get  the  practice.  Young  teachers 
were  sent  out  to  practice  teaching,  young  doctors  went 
into  hospitals,  etc;  but  the  agricultural  student  had 
no  place  where  he  can  get  the  necessary  practice.” 
Under  the  present  way  these  boys  go  out  on  the  farms, 

1  believe  the  statement  is  true,  but  were  these  boys 
made  to  understand  that  it  was  farm  work  they  were 
to  perform  and  not  time  spent,  there  would  be  places 
for  every  one  of  them  and  more.  To  make  sure  that 


I  was  not  skeptical  on  this  point,  I  purposely  got  in 
conversation  with  a  friend  who  has  had  some  exper¬ 
ience  with  student  labor  on  the  farm.  He  tells  me  he 
has  had  all  the  experience  that  he  wants ;  that  what 
young  men  he  has  had  on  his  farm  showed  no  dis¬ 
position  to  want  to  work.  He  says  he  has  stopped 
paying  any  attention  to  applications  for  places.  A 
certain  institute  director  tells  me  that  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  college  professor  this  man  was  complaining 
of  the  scarcity  of  help  on  his  farm.  He  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  use  student  labor.  His  answer  was : 
“I  would  rather  hire  a  miscellaneous  group  that  we 
find  walking  the  roads,  than  be  bothered  with  these, 
boys.”  Where  such  language  as  that  comes  from  an 
agricultural  college  professor  owning  a  farm  there 
is  surely  something  wrong  somewhere,  and  I  believe 
it  is  in  wanting  to  spend  a  vacation  on  the  farm, 
rather  than  work. 

Boys,  there  is  room  on  the  farms  of  this  country 
for  three  times  as  many  boys  as  there  are  who  want 
places,  but  start  out  with  the  idea  of  working  and  not 
spending  time  on  a  farm.  Take  working  clothes  with 
you  and  leave  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  fancy  vests,  base¬ 
ball  outfits  and  fishing  tackle  at  home.  You  will  not 
need  them  if  you  have  to  pass  a  practical  examination 
when  you  are  through.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


LATE  SPRAYING  FOR  CODLING  MOTH. 

I  want  a  little  information  in  regard  to  spraying  here 
in  western  New  York.  I  sprayed  the  apple  trees  after  the 
blossoms  had  fallen.  Will  it  pay  to  spray  again  during 
this  month  (August)  for  the  prevention  of  the  Codling 
moth  ?  1  have  the  lead  to  use  if  it  will  pay  to  spray  as 

late  as  this  month.  c.  a.  s. 

Itansomville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  would  be  profitable 
to  make  a  late  spraying  for  the  second  brood  of  the 
Codling  moth  or  not.  At  this  time  of  year,  when  one 
sees  so  many  evidences  of  the  “worms”  in  the  fruit, 
it  is  often  asked  whether  or  not  a  spraying  now 
would  be  profitable  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  the 
second  brood  of  worms.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in 
cases  where  the  early  sprayings  were  not  given  at  the 
right  time  or  with  sufficient  care  or  thoroughness,  a 
spraying  during  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  first 
part  of  August  might  pay.  Regarding  this  particular 
point,  Professor  Sanderson,  who  has  just  finished 
an  exhaustive  series  of  studies  and  spraying  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  control  of  the  Codling  moth  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  says:  “It  might  seem  that  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  injury  done  by  the  second  brood  a  spraying 
applied  the  middle  of  August  to  kill  the  larvae  of  the 
second  brood  would  be  advantageous.  Although  we 
have  made  some  experiments  to  determine  this,  they 
have  shown  either  negative  results  or  have  not  shown 
sufficient  benefit  to  make  spraying  at  that  time  profit¬ 
able,  as  far  as  the  Codling  moth  alone  is  concerned.” 
The  first  spraying  for  the  Codling  moth,  viz.,  the  one 
just  after  the  petals  have  fallen  and  while  the  calyx 
lobes  are  still  open,  and  the  one  from  three  to  four 
weeks  after  that  time  are  the  important  sprayings  for 
this  apple  pest.  When  these  are  done  at  the  right  time 
and  done  thoroughly  and  efficiently  there  will  ordin¬ 
arily  not  be  enough  larvae  of  the  second  brood  to  cause 
serious  injury.  In  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
second  spraying  about  four  weeks  after  the  first  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  protection  against  the  late  brood 
of  worms.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  older  recom¬ 
mendations  advise  the  second  spraying  to  be  made  10 
days  after  the  first,  but  the  later  recommendations 
advise  omitting  this  and  spraying  three  to  four  weeks 
after  the  first.  If  these  later  recommendations  are 
followed  carefully,  I  believe  that  the  pest  can  be  very 
efficiently  controlled.  g.  w.  h. 


BONE  FERTILIZERS  ON  THE  FARM. 

I  have  about  two  tons  of  bone.  Would  you  let  us  know 
what  would  be  the  best  way  to  turn  it  into  fertilizer? 
Can  I  put  it  in  a  bone  cutter  and  put  it  in  barrels,  and 
sprinkle  air-slaked  lime  over  it?  Will  it  make  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  that  way?  The  bones  are  all  boiled  or  baked 
for  a  hotel.  a.  c.  s. 

Missoula,  Mont. 

This  question  comes  up  every  year.  Crushing  bone 
into  a  fine  meal  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  fertil¬ 
izer  making.  The  manufacturers  steam  the  bones 
under  strong  pressure  and  then  crush  and  grind  them 
with  powerful  machinery.  In  addition  they  often 
use  sulphuric  acid.  The  value  of  bone  as  a  fertilizer 
depends  on  the  fineness,  and  no  farmer  can  expect  with 
his  home  appliances  to  crush  as  fine  as  a  manufacturer 
can.  We  do  not  advise  a  farmer  to  use  sulphuric 
acid.  He  can  smash  up  the  soft  bones  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  bury  the  pieces  around  trees.  This  is  a  slow 
way  of  using  them.  They  may  be  packed  in  horse 
manure  and  softened  a  little.  They  can  be  burned  with 
wood.  This  drives  away  the  nitrogen  and  leaves 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bone  ash.  The  best 
farm  plan  is  to  pack  the  broken  bones  with  wood 
ashes  or  lime.  Put  a  layer  of  bones  10  inches  thick 
at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  box.  Then  put  a  layer 


of  unleached  ashes  or  quicklime.  Then  more  bones 
and  so  on  on  to  the  top.  Keep  this  mass  wet  with 
liquid  manure  if  possible;  if  not,  with  water.  The 
action  seems  to  be  both  chemical  and  mechanical.  In 
about  three  months  the  bones  will  be  softened.  They 
will  not  be  like  bone  meal,  but  will  make  a  fair  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  wood  ashes  are  best,  since  they  add  some 
potash  to  the  bone.  If  you  could  take  these  hotel 
bones  and  boil  them  in  a  kettle,  with  small  potatoes 
or  other  refuse,  you  would  have  a  good  hog  food, 
and  find  it  easier  to  crush  the  bones. 


ANOTHER  SWEET  CLOVER  STORY. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1906,  I  purchased  10 
pounds  of  white  Sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba)  seed 
and  sowed  a  patch  of  about  an  acre,  which  was  in¬ 
fested  with  Canada  thistles ;  however,  it  happened  a 
drought  followed  the  sowing,  hence  there  was  a  very 
thin  stand.  The  seed  was  simply  sprinkled  over  the 
sod  and  thistles,  and  no  cultivating  previously.  The 
next  year  it  was  mown  for  hay  just  before  it  was  in 
bloom,  and  the  few  years  following  it  was  allowed  to 
stand  and  re-seed  itself  until  now,  1910,  it  is  a  thick 
mass,  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  average  height  is 
five  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet.  And  the  marvelous 
thing  about  it  is,  the  clover  grew  so  fast  and  so 
thickly  that  the  Canada  thistles  were  choked,  and  at 
present  there  are  very  few  to  be  seen  except  along 
the  edges  of  the  patch.  As  Sweet  clover  belongs  to 
the  legume  family,  it  has  gathered  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  stored  it  in  the  numerous  nodules,  borne  on 
the  roots,  to  be  used  as  an  enricher  of  the  soil. 

To  sum  up,  I  have  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
viz.,  choked  out  the  thistles  and  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
riched  the  land,  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  has  furnished 
pasture  for  the  bees  while  in  bloom.  In  raising  Sweet 
clover  as  a  forage  crop  and  for  hay,  prepare  the  ground 
as  for  Alfalfa  and  sow  in  August  quite  thickly,  pos¬ 
sibly  about  25  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  a  good  stand  is 
secured  the  next  Spring  the  plants  will  stool,  and  if 
it  stands  thick  as  it  should  for  hay  the  stems  will  not 
be  coarse  and  the  cattle  and  horses  will  eat  it  up  clean. 
However,  at  first  the  horses  and  cows  refuse  to  eat  it, 
but  soon  get  used  to  it,  and  afterwards  eat  it  greedily. 
It  should  be  mowed  for  hay  just  before  it  blooms,  as 
the  stalk  gets  too  woody  and  cattle  will  not  eat  it.  It 
is  a  great  plant  for  green  manuring,  and  when  turned 
under  produces  great  crops  of  potatoes  and  corn.  As 
a  weed  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  worse  than  the  other 
clovers,  for  it  can  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  plowing 
under  or  cutting  the  stalk  while  in  bloom. 

Sweet  clover  compared  with  Alfalfa  or  other  clover, 
I  think,  stands  second  to  Alfalfa  and  above  the  other 
clovers  entirely.  If  mown  for  hay  before  the  blossoms 
open,  it  will  sprout,  and  stock  can  be  pastured  until 
Fall.  As  a  weed  eradicator,  soil  enricher,  honey  plant, 
and  forage  plant,  I  think  it  has  very  few  equals  when 
rightly  handled.  Almost  any  soil  will  grow  Sweet 
clover,  the  hardest  clay  and  the  most  barren  looking 
soil  may  grow  it,  and  drought  will  seldom  affect  it. 
I  think  if  the  farmers  learn  to  know  the  value  of 
Sweet  clover  they  will  no  longer  regard  it  as  a  weed, 
and  another  thing,  Sweet  clover  might  just  as  well  be 
grown  in  waste  places  and  along  fence  rows  as  weeds, 
as  it  is  very  valuable  for  the  bees  for  the  honey  it 
yields,  so  bee-keepers  take  notice.  In  this  article  I 
have  given  my  experience  .with  Sweet  clover;  it  came 
to  me  as  a  new  plant,  and  I  have  tried  to  find  the  bad 
qualities  as  well  as  the  good,  but  they  are  all  good  in 
my  estimation.  e.  s.  hacker. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


In  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  page  758,  you  speak  of  finding 
older  men  in  the  section  of  Long  Island  you  visited  who 
wished  they  had  hoys  to  follow  them  in  the  fruit  or  truck 
business.  I  would  like  a  chance  in  some  place  there.  I 
would  give  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  hard  work  and 
study  with  the  prospect  of  a  fair  share  in  the  business. 
I  am  25  years  old,  unmarried,  and  have  always  done  gen- 
eial  farm  work  for  my  own  people,  as  they  were  much 
in  need  of  help.  They  are  now  in  shape  so  that  I  con¬ 
scientiously  can  strike  out  for  myself.  l.  t. 

Michigan. 

We  print  this  as  a  contribution  to  some  of  the  new 
things  in  farming.  It  is  true  that  these  older  men 
regretted  that  they  had  no  boys  of  their  own  to  follow 
with  the  farm.  They  referred  to  their  own  children. 
It  is  rare  that  such  people  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
a  young  man  of  25.  We  have  in  years  past  often  tried 
to  bring  elderly  farmers  and  young  people  together, 
but  only  in  very  rare  cases  has  the  graft  been  even  a 
moderate  success.  We  have  not  been  able  at  all  times 
to  analyze  or  explain  these  failures  to  unite.  In  theory 
the  plan  of  putting  youthful  strength  and  energy  and 
ambition  with  experience  and  property  ownership 
seems  ideal,  but  in  practice  we  regret  to  say  that  it 
does  not  work  out.  If  it  would  some  of  the  troubles 
of  elderly  farmers  could  be  remedied.  Of  course,  one 
of  the  first  questions  asked  will  be  why  this  young  man 
cannot  find  his  opportunity  at  home  with  his  own 
parents ! 
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KILLING  PEACH  TREES  WITH  PAINT. 

On  April  20,  1907,  I  planted  100  peach  trees  and  they 
grew  finely.  Last  Summer  I  picked  18  baskets  of  fruit 
from  them.  Last  Fall,  after  digging  around  each  tree 
and  freeing  them  from  borers,  I  got  a  notion  to  paint 
them  with  white  lead,  and  having  some  left  from  a 
shed  that  I  painted,  which  contained  some  drier,  I  used 
this  on  the  trees,  and  painted  every  one.  This  Spring 
they  looked  fine.  After  they  had  bloomed  and  the 
fruit  was  about  set  I  noticed  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  trees.  They  started  to  die,  and  I  soon 
learned  that  it  was  the  paint  or  rather  the  drier  in  the 
paint  that  killed  them.  By  this  time  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  trees  are  dead,  and  the  rest  are  ruined 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  might  come  all  right. 
I  give  this  for  what  it  is  worth;  it  might  be  of  some 
benefit  to  others  as  a  warning  not  to  paint  peach  trees, 
especially  not  with  paint  containing  drier.  c.  b.  s. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  never  favored  painting  peach 
trees,  although  some  good  reports  have  been  made  to 
us.  In  any  event  nothing  except  pure  lead  and  oil 
should  ever  be  used. 


WHY  CLOVER  “RUNS  OUT.” 

Red  clover  is  put  down  in  the  botanies  as  a  per¬ 
ennial,  and  we  know  that  in  many  instances  plants 
survive  several  seasons.  We  also  know  that  in  the 
average  meadow  that  has  a  good  stand  of  clover  the 
first  season  after  seeding,  the  clover  will  practically 
disappear  before  the  following  season.  The  reason  it 
disappears  is  not  inherent  in  the  clover  itself,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  pests  that  attack  the  clover,  principal 
among  which  is  the  clover  root-borer,  Hylastinus  ob- 
scurus.  This  pest  made  its  appearance  in  this  country, 
coming  from  Europe,  23  or  30  years  ago,  and  is  now 
quite  widely  scattered.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has 
been  generally  disseminated  throughout  New  York 
State.  Eggs  are  laid  by  small  beetles  on  the  roots  of 
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the  clover  plants,  chiefly  during  May  and  June.  The 
young  larvae  are  soon  hatched  and  begin  feeding  upon 
the  roots,  making  bores  longitudinally  through  them. 
This  work  is  not  gotten  in  early  enough  in  the  life 
of  the  clover  plant  to  affect  the  first  crop,  and  very 
frequently  an  excellent  crop  of  rowen  is  secured.  But 
before  the  following  season  the  borers  have  so  weak¬ 
ened  the  plants  as  to  cause  their  destruction.  The 
meadow  if  left  is  practically  Timothy  and  other  grasses 
the  second  year,  very  little  clover  remaining.  It  is 
the  ravages  of  this  pest  and  not  because  clover  is 
not  a  perennial  plant,  or  because  of  late  cutting,  or 
allowing  the  clover  to  seed,  that  is  the  primary  cause 
of  its  failing  the  second  year.  Because  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  those  farmers  who  prefer  to  produce  clover 
rather  than  Timothy  hay  usually  mow  their  meadows 
but  one  year,  breaking  them  up  and  putting  them 
through  the  rotation  after  getting  one  crop  of  clover. 

Cornell  University.  j.  l.  stonb:. 


THE  GREAT  COLORADO  RUBBER  PLANT. 

[This  time  it  is  shares  of  stock  in  a  company  formed  to 
manufacture  rubber  from  a  famous  plant  growing  in  Col¬ 
orado.  Rubber  is  scarce  and  the  price  is  soaring.  Here 
is  a  wild  plant,  known  to  few.  All  you  have  to  do  is  tc 
buy  stock  and  put  up  your  money  and  the  promoters  will 
do  the  rest.  That  is  about  the  way  they  talk,  and  it  looks 
as  if  people  were  actually  thinking  about  giving  up  their 
money.  Stop  them  if  you  can.  One  or  tne  highest  authori¬ 
ties  iu  Colorado  sends  us  this  statement  about  the  plant. 
“It  is  about  as  valuable  as  Burbank's  spineless  cactus  !”] 

“I  did  not  know  that  the  fame  of  the  Colorado 
rubber  plant  had  gotten  as  far  east  as  New  York 
City.  We  occasionally  hear  of  the  proposition  here. 
In  fact  the  wonders  and  possibilities  of  rubber  from 
this  plant  bob  up  about  once  a  year.  We  consider 
it  about  as  valuable  as  Burbank’s  spineless  cactus. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  about  as  follows:  There  is 
a  low  yellowish  green  perennial  plant  that  grows  in 
various  places  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Colorado  that  contains  juice  that  is  claimed  can  be 
made  into  rubber.  Rydberg  (Flora  of  Colorado)  gives 
this  as  Hymenoxys.  There  appears  to  be  six  different 


species  of  this  genus.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
State  I  would  say  that  it  might  be  possible  if  one 
were  to  collect  by  hand,  to  get  maybe  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  the  plant  per  acre  in  localities 
where  the  plants  are  numerous.  It  is  very  doubtful 
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about  its  ever  having  any  real  value  other  than  as  an 
interesting  curiosity.  It  appears  to  be  a  desert  plant, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  has  never  been  grown  under 
cultivation.  What  might  be  done  with  it  in  that 
case  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  though  I  believe  I 
would  rather  take  my  chances  on  potatoes  or  apples 
as  a  money-making  proposition  in  Colorado.  So  far 
as  the  new  process  of  manufacture  is  concerned  I  have 
not  heard  anything  about  it.  It  looks  to  me  that 
even  if  they  found  a  process  by  which  the  rubber 
could  be  readily  extracted  there  would  not  be  enough 
of  the  plant  to  make  it  pay  to  work  without  nearly 
the  total  weight  of  the  plant  were  rubber,  and  of 
course  you  know  that  is  not  possible.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  faith  in  Colorado  propositions,  but  these 
are  the  ones  that  come  along  with  the  judicious  use 
of  irrigation  water,  considerable  elbow  grease,  and 
the  application  of  scientific  principles  of  farming.  We 
seldom  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  these  wild-cat 
schemes  other  than  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent 
people  from  getting  bitten.” 

VALUE  OF  APPLE  TREES. 

What  would  you  say  is  a  fair  price  for  the  State  to  pay 
for  thrifty  four-year-old  Wealthy  and  McIntosh  trees 
ruined  by  deer?  The  commissioner  seems  disposed  to 
allow  me  a  fair  amount,  but  I  am  in  doubt  what  to  say 
the  loss  per  tree  is.  c.  it.  c. 

Grafton,  Yt. 

The  value  of  four-year-old  apples,  Wealthy  and 
McIntosh,  would  depend  very  largely  upon  the  man 
who  is  growing  them.  In  other  words,  the  amount 
of  tillage,  feeding  and  care  they  had  had,  and  the 
vigor  or  growth  they  had  made.  Under  the  best  of 
conditions  and  on  good  land,  apple  trees  will  grow 
about  a  dollar  a  year  in  value.  We  had  500  one-year- 
old  apple  orchard  practically  destroyed  by  deer  in 
this  State  last  year,  and  were  paid  75  cents  a  tree 
for  the  whole  bunch.  I  would  rather  have  the  trees 
let  alone  than  the  money.  Something  has  got  to  be 
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done  mighty  soon  in  New  England  to  clear  out  the 
deer  entirely,  or  a  good  many  orchardists  will  have 
to  go  out  of  business.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

I  do  not  happen  to  know  of  cases  of  trees  ruined 
by  deer,  but  have  of  trees  ruined  by  railroad  fires. 


With  trees  injured  by  the  former  they  may  be  wholly 
ruined  or  only  headed  back,  while  if  fire  injures  the 
trunks  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not  recover. 
My  estimate  of  trees  that  have  made  a  good  growth 
is,  that  they  would  be  worth  $5  each  at  four  years 
old,  while  as  they  are  often  treated  they  may  not 
be  worth  as  much  at  the  end  of  five  years  as  they 
were  when  first  planted.  Where  deer  have  become 
abundant  I  would  advise  painting  the  trunks  with 
fresh  lime  wash  with  one  pound  arsenate  of  lead 
to  an  eight-quart  pailful,  and  spraying  or  painting 
the  leaves.  I  think  the  animals  will  not  eat  enough 
to  harm  them,  but  will  not  trouble  them  a  second 
time.  This  will  also  serve  as  a  Winter  protection. 

Massachusetts.  s.  t.  maynard. 

Don’t  try  to  raise  an  apple  orchard  in  any  part 
of  Vermont  where  the  deer  are  at  all  plentiful,  for 
they  will  surely  trim  it  to  its  death.  In  regard  to  the 
damage  to  four-year-old  apple  trees  destroyed  by  deer 
pruning,  I  would  set  the  damage,  if  one  were  engaged 
in  the  business  of  raising  trees  for  deer  and  collect¬ 
ing  damages  from  the  State,  at  the  cost  of  the  trees, 
setting,  etc.,  the  same  as  one  figures  the  cost  of  any 
annual  crop.  But  one  does  not  raise  an  orchard  for 
any  such  purpose,  neither  does  one  for  just  the  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  in  it;  very  few  of  us  build  just  for 
a  money  proposition,  we  take  a  pride  in  our  houses, 
our  successful  business,  or  orchards,  or  farms,  and 
when  we  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  our 
work  in  ruins,  is  there  a  money  salve?  For  a  thrifty 
McIntosh  or  Wealthy  tree  four  years  old  in  a  good 
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situation  I  should  want  $1-0  a  tree,  and  I  would  rather 
have  the  orchard  than  the  money. 

Vermont.  frank  Howard. 

If  these  trees  are  on  good  orchard  land  and  have 
been  well  cared  for  they  are  worth  far  more  than  if 
on  poor  land,  and  have  received  little  or  no  care. 
If  these  trees  have  been  set  in  the  orchard  four  years 
they  should  be  valped  as  eight-year-old  trees,  for  at 
the  best  it  will  take  four  years  more  to  bring  new 
trees  up  to  where  these  now  are.  In  this  State  the 
price  paid  for  damage  to  trees  by  deer  has  usually 
been  not  over  $1  each,  and  often  less.  The  age  of 
tree  or  real  damage  has  seemed  to  cut  a  small  figure 
with  those  appraising  the  damage.  I  should  place 
the  damage,  if  the  trees  were  destroyed,  from  $1  to 
$5  each,  according  to  the  conditions  and  the  owner. 
If  the  orchard  is  on  good  orchard  land,  and  has  been 
properly  trimmed,  and  the  owner  is  a  man  who  I 
had  reason  to  believe  would  take  proper  care  of  the 
orchard  in  the  future,  I  would  consider  five  dollars 
each  a‘  low  price,  while  on  the  other  hand  I  know  of 
orchards  where  it  would  have  been  a  real  blessing  to 
the  owner  if  the  deer  or  something  else  had  destroyed 
them  before  planted.  Vermont  has  paid  out  large 
sums  of  money  for  damages  to  crops  by  deer,  yet  it 
has  not  paid  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  damages. 
Farm  crops  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  orchard  and  forest 
trees,  are  being  destroyed,  that  the  city  sportsmen 
may  have  the  fun  of  slaughtering  the  deer  during  the 
open  season.  It  is  up  to  the  farmers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  say  how  long  they  will  stand  for  this"  non¬ 
sense.  Ask  your  candidate  for  legislative  honors  to 
make  a  public  statement  as  to  just  how  he  stands 
on  this  deer  question.  a.  a.  halladay. 

Vermont. 

Tiie  Virginia  Horticultural  Society  will  send  expert 
apple  packers  through  the  State  to  give  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  apple  packing. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
Separate  piece  of  paper.] 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  HILLS. 

We  have  been  raising  strawberries  for 
a  long  time,  but  on  our  heavy  land  it  was 
a  great  struggle  to  prevent  the  grass  and 
perennial  weeds  from  being  as  high  as  the 
plants  by  picking  time.  From  descriptions 
of  the  Kevitt  system  we  concluded  it  would 
be  the  way  for  us  to  raise  berries,  as  it 
gave  us  a  better  chance  at  the  grass.  Last 
year,  to  try  the  system  and  find  which  of 
the  varieties  we  had  were  best  suited  to 
hill  culture,  I  set  3,000  plants  on  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  which  had  been  heavily  ferti¬ 
lized  for  onions  several  years.  We  intend¬ 
ed  applying  more  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  neglected  to  do  so,  and  suppose 
that  accounts  for  the  small  crop.  Do  you 
think  so? 

We  set  the  plants  three  rows  in  a  bed, 
15x12  inches,  with  30-incli  spaces  between 
beds.  This  distance  for  plants  worked  first 
rate,  though  in  a  wet  season  William  Belt 
would  be  better  15x15  in  the  beds.  We 
never  thought  that  the  slender  old  Warfield 
could  become  such  a  bush.  It  set  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  berries  that  a  plant  could 
hold,  but  they  ripened  smaller  than  in  the 
matted  row.  Parsons  Beauty  piled  its  ber¬ 
ries  in  heaps  about  each  plant,  and  so  did 
llaverland,  and  yet  they  were  small,  sour 
and  homely.  Dunlap  was  all  right,  good 
size,  sweet  and  a  lot  of  them.  Cardinal 
is  not  any  great  of  a  berry  here,  the  old 
Warfield .  beat  it  two  to  one.  Abington  is 
good.  It  yields  well,  berries  are  nice 
shape,  even  the  last  one,  large,  handsome, 
not  of  the  best  quality  and  rather  soft  for 
long  shipment.  Minute  Man  is  all  right, 
even  better  than  Sample  in  the  matted 
row,  but  is  no  good  for  hill  culture.  It 
doesn’t  stoql  out  enough.  Sample  did  well, 
though  as  with  all  kinds  the  berries  were 
small  on#  account  of  drought.  Stevens 
Champion  grew  plants  1(5  inches  high,  with 
five  to  10  crowns,  and  a  few  less  than  a 
thousand  runners ;  but  where  were  the 
fancy  berries  we  expected?  The  berries 
were  fewer  than  on  any  variety  except 
Gandy,  and  not  so  large  as  in  the  matted 
row.  We  were  disappointed  in  Stevens. 
The  Glen  Mary  does  not  'do  very  well  on 
this  soil  by  any  method.  Gandy  we  can 
raise  only  on  lighter  land,  and  the  hills 
did  not  help  it  any.  It  was  the  poorest  of 
the  lot.  The  William  Belt,  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  by  some  growers,  stood  at  the  head  in 
every  point  this  time.  The  plant  is  as 
large  as  Stevens,  but  more  spreading,  and 
the  berries  caused  many  “ohs”  and  “ahs” 
from  visitors.  Of  course  the  first  berries 
are  irregular,  but  who  cares  if  it  only  takes 
18  or  20  for  a  quart?  The  flavor  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  they  are  quite  firm,  and  came 
nearer  to  Kevitt’s  idea  of  what  a  plant 
should  do  than  the  other  varieties.  Some 
plants  might  have  come  up  to  the  quart, 
but  they  did  not  average  tnat.  A  frost  in 
.Tune  got  about  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  and 
I  find  Dunlap  and  Stevens  especially  ten¬ 
der.  I  send  the  account  of  this  “semi- 
Kevitt”  bed,  though  rather  ashamed  of  the 
yield.  Has  anyone  tried  Pride  of  Michi¬ 
gan  in  hills? 

Plowing,  harrowing,  dragging,  raking 

land  .  $1.35 

Two  loads  stable  manure .  2.00 

3.000  plants  . 9.00 

Setting  plants  .  2.50 

Hoeing  with  wheel  hoe  six  times, 

27%  hours  at  15c .  4.13 

Cutting  runners  nine  times,  37 

hours  at  15c .  5.55 

00  bushels  hen  manure  at  10c .  6.00 

Carting  and  spreading . . .  1.08 

%  ton  swamp  hay  for  mulch .  3.00 

Draining  and  spreading . 40 

Removing  mulch  over  plants  in  Spring  .25 
Cutting  runners  and  pulling  weeds 

before  ripening  .  1.00 


Cost  to  raise  857  qts.  berries  at  .0423 

Cost  to  pick  857  qts . 022 

Cost  sorting  and  packing,  etc..  .0115 

Cost  boxes  . 0035 

Cost  carting  . 0095 

Total  to  market . 0465 


$36.26 


39.85 


Total  cost  . $76.11 

857  qts.,  average  1152  per  qt . 98.22 

Balance  per  qt.,  .0264 . $22.61 

No.  Wilbraham,  Mass.  H.  i.  e. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  as  fair  a  statement  as 
we  have  had.  The  cost  of  a  quart  was 
nearly  nine  cents  with  fair  prices  for  labor. 
We  think  potash  and  perhaps  phosphoric 

acid  would  have  increased  the  yield.  Straw¬ 
berries  do  not  need  such  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrogen.  _ 

CONTROL  OF  THE  CABBAGE  APHIS. 

In  some  seasons  the  aphis  is  the  most 
serious  pest  on  cabbages  and  causes  more 
loss  to  cabbage  growers  than  any  other 
one  insect.  The  injury  it  caused  during 
the  season  of  1909  has  frightened  growers 
and  everyone  is  writing  for  methods  of 
fighting  tliis  aphis,  which  has  already  begun 
to  appear.  This  is  well,  for  now  is  the  time 
to  fight  it  while  the  plants  are  small  and 
can  be  treated  thoroughly  and  economically. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  cabbage  aphis  is  by  spraying 
with  fish  oil  soap  or  one  of  the  tobacco  ex¬ 
tracts.  In  experiments  that  we  have  just 
been  making  fish  oil  soap  has  given  splendid 
results,  is  easy  to  make,  and  economical  In 
cost.  On  account  of  the  variability  of  com¬ 
mercial  whale  oil  soaps  in  the  amount  of 
“free'  alkali”  that  they  contain  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  burning  it  is  earnest¬ 
ly  recommended  that  each  grower  make  his 
own  soap.  It  can  be  made  quickly,  easily 
and  cheaply  after  the  following  formula, 
given  by  Van  Slyke  and  Urner: 

Caustic  soda . 6  lbs . 1%  lbs. 

Water  . 1  %  gals,  or . 1  %  qts. 

Fish  oil .  22  lbs . 5%  lbs. 

The  latter  proportions  are  given  because 


it  is  easier  to  make  up  a  small  quantity 
even  if  it  is  done  often.  Other  quantities 
may  be  used  so  long  as  the  proportions 
are  maintained.  The  caustic  soda  can  be 
obtained  of  druggists  at  about  six  cents 
a  pound  and  in  wholesale  lots  at  about  4% 
cents  to  five  cents  a  pound.  It  should  be 
accurately  weighed  out  and  dissolved  in 
the  water.  If  the  amount  of  water  given 
is  not  enough  to  completely  dissolve  the 
soda  use  a  little  more  and  be  sure  that  all 
the  crystals  are  in  solution.  After  the  soda 
is  dissolved  add  the  fish  oil  gradually,  in 
the  meantime  stirring  the  mixture  vigor¬ 
ously.  Complete  and  thorough  stirring 
while  the  oil  is  being  slowly  poured  into 
water  and  soda  is  absolutely  necessary. 
One  will  be  astonished  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  soap  is  made  without  any  boil¬ 
ing  and  at  ordinary  Summer  temperature. 
A  pound  of  this  soap  should  not  cost  more 
than  three  or  four  cents.  In  our  spraying 
against  the  cabbage  aphis  we  found  that 
one  pound  of  this  soap  dissolved  in  six  or 
seven  gallons  of  water  would  kill  every 
louse  hit.  It  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
spraying  should  be  thorough.  Every  louse 
must  be  hit  to  be  killed.  The  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  must  be  sprayed  as  much  as 
possible  to  kill  the  colonies  of  lice  in  these 
situations.  It  is  best  to  -watch  the  cab¬ 
bages  and  spray  before  the  leaves  begin 
to  curl.  A  short  piece  of  pipe  crooked  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  on  which  the 
nozzle  may  be  screwed  will  facilitate  the 
spraying  of  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
A  knapsack  sprayer  will  probably  be  the 
most  convenient  machine  for  small  cabbage 
fields,  because  a  good  deal  will  depend  on 
the  care  with  which  the  work  is  done  and 
the  nozzle  must  be  directed  by  hand.  In 
larger  fields,  a  barrel  sprayer,  mounted  in 
a  wagon  and  fitted  with  two  leads  of 
hose  and  two  nozzles  may  be  used.  In 
order,  however,  to  do  effective  work  each 
nozzle  must  be  handled  by  one  man  on  the 
ground.  The  under  side  of  the  leaves  and 
bud  must  be  sprayed  as  well  as  possible. 
In  the  case  of  large  heading  plants  it  would 
pay  to  pick  off  many  of  the  larger  outside 
infested  leaves  and  either  feed  them  or 
burn  them. 

It  is  possible  that  nozzles  may  be  so  set 
and  fitted  on  a  field  potato  sprayer  that 
this  machine  could  be  used  to  advantage 
in  spraying  large  fields  of  cabbage.  It  is 
doubtful  in  my  mind,  however,  if  cabbage 
can  be  more  economically  sprayed  with 
such  a  machine  than  by  hand  with  the  bar¬ 
rel,  because  the  hand  spraying  can  be 
done  so  much  more  effectively  and  thor¬ 
oughly  that  one  spraying  will  accomplish 
more  than  two  or  three  sprayings  with  the 
automatic  sprayer.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  of  the  colonies  of  aphids  could 
ever  be  reached  with  the  machine  sprayer. 
If  not,  they  would  simply  remain  as  centers 
of  reinfestation. 

The  tobacco  decoctions  have  also  given 
good  results  in  our  laboratory  and  field 
experiments.  Black  leaf  extract,  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  to  65  gallons  of  water 
with  a  pound  or  two  of  soap  added  has  been 
quite  satisfactory.  The  same  care  and 
thoroughness  in  the  use  of  these  tobacco 
extracts  will  be  just  as  necessary  as  with 
the  fish  oil  soap.  These  extracts  will  give 
good  results  without  any  soap  added  but 
the  soap  is  recommended  as  an  adhesive. 
The  tobacco  extracts  are  convenient  to  use 
because  they  come  prepared  ready  to  mix 
with  water.  gle.vn  w.  heruick. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


A  selected  list  of  the  newer  kinds 
of  strawberries  that  have  been  tested  at 
our  trial  grounds  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  sorts,  are  fully  described  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer 
C  a  talogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery,  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  season¬ 
able  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  magazine— FREE 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


Agricultural  Lime 

Ground  Limestone  Our  Specialty 

High-grade  burned  lime,  ground 
fine,  if  you  prefer. 

Write  for  circulars  and  samples. 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY, 

DANBURY,  CONN. 


The  Furnace  That  Pays  For  Itself 

When  you  buy  a  FURNACE  you  want  one  that  yields 
the  greatest  lieat  at  the  least  fuel-cost  and  with  the 
lowest  repair-cost  and  the  least  labor  to  oi>erato. 

The  XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE 


has  demonstrated  for  years  it  will  give  you  these  very 
features.  It  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  what  it  saves  you 
compared  to  others.  Double  Casings— Self-Cleaning 
Radiator — Automatic  Damper— Burns  own  Gas  and  Soot 
— Indestructible  Fire-Pot— Burns  Fuel  Evenly 
—Patent  Regulator— Drop  Front  Grate— etc. 

TRY  A  XXtli  CENTURY  FURNACE  ON  OUR  GUARANTEE 

Write  for  handsome  booklet  FREE 

THE  XXth  CENTURY  HEATING  &  VENTILATING  CO., 
37  Ira  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  SILVER  CUPS 

shown  above  have  been  presented  to  as  many  Horticultural  Societies  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co,,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  “SCALECIDK.”  These  cups  are  offered  as  premiums  forthe  best  three  boxesof  Apples 
of  any  three  varieties  grown  in  each  State.  You  don’t  have  to  use  “SCALKCIDE”— produce  the 
best  Apples  and  the  Cup  is  yours.  Further  particulars  and  full  description  of  the  cup  donated  to  your 
society  may  be  had  by  addressing  li.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City.— Advt. 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Pullers 


Monarch  5teelStump  Puller 


Will  pull  green  stumps  7  feet 
in  diameter  and  will  clear  from 
i  to  s  acres  a  day.  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  700  horse  power 
and  against  breakage.  :  :  : 

ONLY  Stump  Puller  factory 
in  the  world  making  their  own 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 

For  catalog  and  discounts, 
address  Dept.  123, 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co., 

Lone  Tree,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 

The  Largest  Assortment  in  America 

Send  for  our  Special  Collection 
No.  1 — 108  Choice  Bulbs 
for  House  Culture 

Price  $2.75 

or  our  Assortment  No.  4,  Con¬ 
taining  143  Bulbs  for 
Outdoor  Culture 

Price  $2.75 

Delivered  free  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 

See  inside  cover  page  for  particulars 
of  above  and  other  assortments. 

PEACH  TREES 

FALL  I9IO  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don't  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

“RED  WAVE”  SEED  WHEAT 

A  wonderful  hardy,  heavy  yielding  wheat,  Red  and 
Bald,  also  Rural  New-Yorker,  No.  6,  White  and 
Bald.  We  have  a  choice  lot. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples  to 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsvilie,  N.  Y. 

SEED  WHEAT  is 

varieties  of  Winter  Wheat  that  have  proved  far 
superior  in  yield  to  common  kinds.  Recleaned  Tim¬ 
othy  and  other  grass  seeds,  Vetches,  etc.,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Ask  for  price  list 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwntcr,  N.  Y\ 

Mailed  free  for  the  asking 

J.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  Dept.  R  New  York 

SEED  WHEAT 

Gypsy,  Nigger,  Poole  and  Harvest  King.  Highest 
yielders.  Heaviest  weight  per  measured  bushel 
at  Exp.  Sta.  Reeleaned.  Grain  bags  ami  samples 
free.  Low  price.  Write  PROSPECT  SEED 
FARM,  Madison,  O. 

SEED  WHEAT 

GYPSY  WHEAT.  Splendid  standard  variety 
proven  by  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  test  running 
20  years,  to  be  the  highest  yielder  of  any  variety 
in  the  state.  We  can  please  you  if  you  are  looking 
for  good  seed.  Write  today.  Our  catalog  No.  23 
“  How  to  Grow  Alfalfa,”  will  be  mailed  free, 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  523,  Meehanicsburg,  Ohio. 

99  finfl  BU-  SEED  WHEAT,  grown  especially  for 
ZAjUUU  seen  purposes  on  600  acres  of  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.  wheat  belt.  Smooth  and  bearded  varieties. 
Several  new  ones  that  are  giving  astonishing  yields. 
Sound,  clean,  graded— moderate  prices.  Return  of 
Seed  allowed  and  money  refunded,  with  round  trip  freipht, 
to  dissatisfied  customers.  Our  catalog  illustrating 
and  describing  varieties  is  free,— so  are  our  sam¬ 
ples— but  you  must  ask  for  them. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  14,  Bam  ford,  Pa. 

Send  foe  CIRCULAR  to  Originator  of 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

1  -  li  DMf  C  D  Ww  II  EL  H  1  D 

St.  Louis  Grand  Prize  and  Red  Wave  Wheats. 

A.  N.  JONES,  No.  118  Summit  Street,  Batavia,  New  York. 

PCI  CRY- BEST  VARIETIES.  Full  count 
UE>LCrtI  of  heavily  rooted,  stocky  plants. 

H.  A.  TODD,  Doylestown,  Pennii. 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees_PrF^eEffln<^e 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nurserv,  Beverlv,  Ohio 

HARRARF  CELERY.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND 
uHDDMUCj  CELERIAC,  best  variety  fine  plants 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for  $7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL.PA. 

Pflni  F  WUC AT— Recleaned,  ready  to  sow. 

M  11  *  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

C.  C.  VALE,  *  New  Carlisle,  O. 

QCCn  WU  C  A  T  Read’s  Vermont.  New 
OLLU  iIIILMI  variety  sown  Sept.  20,  Aver, 
yield  00  bus.  to  acre.  Big  money  in  wheat.  Write  for 
circular  now.  G.  A.  Read,  Read’s  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vf. 

ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  l°LEAA^ 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Atlieulu,  N.  J. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “ 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, 14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1910. 
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HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  CURRANTS. 

M.  H.,  Paterson,  N.  J. — When  is  the 
proper  time,  and  the  proper  way  to  raise 
currant  bushes  from  cuttings?  My  red  and 
white  currant  bushes  seem,  to  be  running 
out,  they  have  been  bearing  for  about  15 
years.  Should  they  not  be  renewed? 

Ans. — Currants  are  very  easily  prop¬ 
agated  from  cuttings  made  from  one- 
year-old  wood.  It  is  essential  to  select 
healthy,  well-ripened  wood.  There  are 
three  ways  of  handling  currant  cuttings : 
1.  Take  the  cuttings  in  August  when  the 
leaves  are  beginning  to  fall,  set  them  in 
the  ground  immediately.  Such  cuttings 
should  he  mulched  in  the  Autumn  so 
that  the  frost  is  not  likely  to  heave  them 
up.  2.  Make  the  cuttings  in  early  Oc¬ 
tober  and  plant  immediately,  mulching 
as  above.  3.  Make  the  cuttings  at  the 
same  time  as  No.  2,  but  put  up  in  pack¬ 
ages  of  50  or  100  and  store  in  soil  or 
sawdust  in  a  cool  cellar.  Plant  early  in 
Spring.  Currant  cuttings  are  made  by 
cutting  the  one-year-old  wood  into  eight 
or  10-inch  lengths  and  planting  these  in 
the  ground  up  to  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  top.  In  loose  soil  they  may  be 
planted  with  a  dibber  or  just  back  of  a 
cleft  made  by  a  spade  or  against  the 
land  side  of  a  furrow.  Planting  in  a 
large  way,  nurserymen  now  usually  em¬ 
ploy  a  trencher  and  planter. 

By  judicious  pruning  currants  may  be 
kept  in  bearing  many  years,  but  com¬ 
mercial  growers'  think  it  wise  to  replant 
at  the  end  of  eight  or  10  years.  Tn 
pruning  no  wood  over  three  years  old 
should  be  retained.  Keep  four  to  eight 
main  stems,  and  cut  out  straggling 
young  growth.  Effort  should  be  made 
to  have  straight  young  shoots  coming 
on  each  year  for  future  fruiting.  The 
pruning  should  be  done  in  early  Spring. 
If  the  bushes  under  discussion  are  not 
too  much  neglected  it  would  be  wise  to 
prune  them  early  next  Spring,  give  a 
dressing  of  old  manure,  spaded  in,  keep 
the  soil  mellow  and  clean,  and  thus  keep 
them  going  until  the  young  plants  are 
ready  to  take  their  place. 

Remedy  for  Woodchucks. 

J.  J.  N., Bennington,  Vt. — About  a  year 
ago  you  gave  a  formula  for  destroying 
woodchucks  in  their  holes.  1  have  lost 
this  and  am  being  terribly  bothered  with 
the  pests.  Will  you  republish  the  formula? 

Ans. — We  gave  a  dozen  “remedies” 
running  from  traps  to  poisons.  The  one 
you  mention  was  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
This  liquid  evaporates  and  forms  a 
poisonous  gas.  Rags,  wool  or  cotton  are 
wrapped  around  a  stone  and  soaked  with 
the  liquid.  It  is  then  rolled  into  the  hole 
and  the  entrance  closed.  The  trouble 
with  this  remedy  is  that  the  woodchucks 
often  have  several  entrances  to  the  holes, 
so  they  can  get  away  from  the  fumes. 
A  good  marksman  with  a  rifle  is  the 
best  “remedy.” 

Insects  Attacking  Iris. 

IF.  IF.  If.,  Bergen  Co.,  Is .  J. — A  number 
of  Iris  plants,  I.  pumila  and  I.  Pseudacorus, 
made  poor  growth  this  year,  and  began  to 
die  down  immediately  after  flowering.  I 
attributed  this  to  the  dry  season  and  the 
creeping  in  of  grass,  so  decided  to  lift  the 
plants  and  reset  them  in  early  August.  On 
digging  them  I  found  the  roots  eaten  away 
to  mere  shells,  and  among  them  quantities 
of  large  and  very  active"  grubs,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  ordinary  white  grub.  What 
is  this  insect,  and  how  can  the  Irises  be 
protected  against  them? 

Ans. — The  insect  is  one  that  is  usually 
accounted  rare  among  entomologists.  It 
has  no  common  name ;  but  its  technical 
name  is  Macronoctua  onusta.  Nobody 
ever  sees  it  except  by  accident,  and  there 
are  very  few  specimens  in  collections 
generally.  Once  in  a  while  in  some 
special  locality  a  bed  of  Irises  will  be¬ 
come  infested  and  the  grubs  play  havoc 
with  the  plants.  The  work  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  is  done.  The  adult  moths 
will  make  their  appearance  during  the 
early  part  of  September  and  will  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  very 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
remain  in  that  position  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  caterpillars  hatch  during  the 
following  Spring  and  work  their  way 
into  the  underground  portions  of  the 
plant.  The  remedy  is,  late  in  Fall,  cut 


off  every  particle  of  leafage  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  it  can  be  cut  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  eggs  that  are  on  the  plants, 
and  of  course  destroy  the  cuttings.  Any 
time  after  the  first  of  October  any  sort 
of  treatment  that  removes  all  the  over¬ 
ground  portion  of  the  plant  will  rid  the 
bed  of  the  source  of  infestation  for  next 
year.  joi-in  b.  smith. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 

Failure  of  Le  Conte  Pears, 

T.  L.  >S'.,  Neiefield,  N.  J. — We  have  about 
250  Le  Conte  pear  trees  sot  in  a  plot  with 
about  the  same  number  of  Kieffer.  The 
Kiefifers  do  very  well,  but  the  Le  Conte 
have  never  borne  enough  to  pay  for  the 
picking.  They  are  about  12  years  old,  and 
look  very  well,  excepting  this  year  they 
have  shed  part  of  their  leaves  up  to  the 
nresent  time,  and  are  now  throwing  out 
(piite  a  number  of  new  leaves.  The  old 
leaves  have  small  known  spots  on  them 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  The  trees 
seem  to  be  making  a  vigorous  growth. 
There  are  a  few  of  the^j  Le  Conte  trees 
scattered  over  a  large  orchard  which  we 
have  of  about  2,500  pear  trees,  and  they 
seem  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  bear  quite 
well. 

Ans. — The  LeConte  and  Kieffer  pears 
do  not  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and 
therefore  cannot  cross-pollinate  each 
other’s  flowers,  and  that  is  probably  the 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  LeConte 
trees  to  bear  that  are  near  the  Kieffer 
trees.  Both  these  varieties  are  only  par¬ 
tially  self-fertile.  Those  set  among 
other  kinds,  some  of  which  bloom  at 
the  proper  time  and  doubtless  do  pollin¬ 
ate  the  LeQonte  blossoms  and  cause  these 
trees  to  bear  well.  1  have  seen  just  such 
cases.  As  the  fruit  of  LeConte  is  1- 
most  unsalable  at  any  price  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  part  of  the  trees  set  with  the 
Kieffer  be  grafted  to  that  variety  and 
the  rest  of  them  to  Garber.  This  latter 
variety  will  pollinate  the  Kieffer  and 
cause  it  to  bear  heavily.  I  have  seen  this 
done  with  good  results.  The  spots  on 
the  pear  leaves  are  made  by  a  species 
of  fungus.  This  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  or  a  weak  solution  of  lime  sulphur, 
self-boiled,  eight  pounds  of  sulphur  and 
eight  or  10  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons 
of  water.  This  is  now  known  to  be  a 
better  fungicide  than  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
and  yet  will  not  injure  tender  foliage. 
By  adding  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
the  mixture  will  be  a  deadly  insecticide 
as  well  for  all  leaf-eating  insects.  It 
should  be  applied  early  and  again  later. 

II.  E.  VAN  PE  MAN. 
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Why  Fall  is  the  Time 
to  Paint 

&AINT  lasts  longest 
and  gives  the  best 
service  when  it  gets 
the  strongest  hold 
upon  the  surface; 
and  the  drier  the 
surface  the  better 
hold  it  gets. 

In  the  fall  the  air  is  dry;  so 
is  the  wood.  There  are  no  in¬ 
sects  to  get  stuck  in  the  fresh 
paint,  and  very  little  dust  and 
dirt  to  settle. 

But  no  matter  when  you  paint,  you 
will  always  get  the  best  results  when 
you  use 

Pure  White  Lead 

(“Dutch  Boy  Painter”  Trade  Mark) 

and  linseed  oil.  Then  you  know  you 
are  right.  Use  it  this  fall.  Look  for 
the  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  on  the  keg. 

Write  us  for  our  "Dutch  Boy  Paint 
Adviser  Iso,  8  ”  —  a  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet,  containing 
many  valuable  suggestions. 

National  Lead  Company 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 
New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati 
Cleveland  Chicago  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros. Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


The  passing  of  the  wood  lot 


VI  .Jr 
;  f  -‘AG 


There  will  be  no  genuine  regrets 
when  the  wood  lot,  with  its  end¬ 
less  task  of  splitting  and  sawing, 
becomes  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Consider  the  cost  of  the  extra 
house-cleaning  caused  by  the  fly¬ 
ing  ashes,  and  the  damage  to 
furniture,  carpets  and  curtains. 
Also  consider  the  uneven  heat 
that  endangers  health,  and  the  re¬ 
pairs  and  replacement  of  stoves 
and  hot  air  furnaces.  Then  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  very  wasteful 
such  old-fashioned  methods  are  as 
compared  with  heating  by 


Radiators 


Boilers 


Thousands  of  farm  homes  are  now  being  genially  warmed  by  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators.  The  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  farm  and  town  homes 
are  advanced  100%  by  these  outfits.  They  are  the  easiest  cared  for  of  any  heating 
outfit  in  the  world  —  and  the  most  economical. 


IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  will  do  their  work,  without  repairs, 
as  long  as  the  building  itself  stands,  hence  they  are  a  permanent  investment. 
The  fire  need  not  be  re-kindled  during  the  entire  heating  season.  IDEAL  Boil¬ 
ers  burn  hard  or  soft  coal, 
screenings,  lignite,  coke, 
etc.  Special  IDEAL  Boiler 
made  for  burning  wood  to 
greatest  possible  econ¬ 
omy.  They  are  absolutely 
safe,  securing  lowest  in¬ 
surance  rates.  Put  in 
without  tearing  up,  or 
disturbing  occupants. 


A  No.  152  IDEAL  Boiler  and  A  No.  1-28-S  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
300  ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  509  ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN 
Radiators,  costing  the  owner  Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$155,  were  used  to  Hot- Water  $265,  were. used  to  Steam  heat 
heat  this  cottage.  this  cottage. 

At  these  prices  the  goods  can  he  bought  of  any  reputable,  com¬ 
petent  fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc.,  which  installation  is  extra  and  varies  according  to 
climatic  and  other  conditions. 


Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation,  which  puts 
you  under  no  obligation 
to  buy. 

Ask  for  catalogue  (  free  ), 
“  Ideal  Heating  Invest¬ 
ments.” 


ADVANTAGE  20: 
IDEAL  Boilers 
have  no  parts  to 
burn  out,  no  rivets 
to  loosen,  no  thin 
metal  to  warp,  no 
repair  bills. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


AmericanRmator  COMPANY 


Write  Dept  9 
Chicago 


5Me  $6  to  $10  a  Day-  jr-  Bating  Bay 


Two-Horse 
Full-Circle 
Press 


Era: 


Our  new  book,  "TONS  TELL,”  is  not  only  a  complete  catalog  of  Sandwich  Hay 
Presses,  but*an  eye-opener  as  to  the  Profits  to  be  made  in  running  a  Hay  Baler. 

You  can  run  a  Hay  Press  profitably  Fall  and  Winter.  There’s  always  work  for  a 
Baler  and  big  money  every  day  you  run  it. 

Great  Capacity  of  SANDWICH  Presses 

Sandwich  Presses  bale  2  to  4  more  tons  per  day  than  others— with  no  more  help  and 
power.  In  capacity,  economy  in  operation,  perfect  bales,  convenience,  simplicity  and 
durability,  they  are  absolutely  unrivaled.  See  "TONS  TELL”  Book  for  proofs. 


Write  for  Great  Free  Book,  “TONS  TELL 


79 


Belt  Power  Press 

Capacity,  TfA  to  5  tons  per  hour.  If  you  own 
a  gasoline  engine,  this  is  the  press  for  you. 


Everything  fully  explained  in  this  valuable 
book.  All  about  the  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  Sandwich  Horse  Power  and  Belt 
Power  Presses — Wood  and  Steel  Construction 
—all  sizes.  Capacity  of  each  press  guaranteed. 

If  you  own  a  gasoline  engine— 6  H.  P.  or  lar¬ 
ger— a  Belt  Power  Press  will  prove  a  bonanza. 

The  Information  contained  in  this  book  may 
be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you. 

We  sell  Presses  on  Partial  Payments.  Send 
today.  (8) 

SANDWICH  MFG.  COMPANY 

277  Main  Street  Sandwich, 


KING  SPREADER  ONLY 

TRY  IT  Distributes  Lime,  Ashes,  Fertilizers,  $15.00 
FOR  Bone  Meal  and  fine  Compost  evenly  from  25.00 

US.  100  lbs.  to  2  tons  to  acre.  In  Three  sizes,  35.00 

cleans  itself.  Simple, best  made.We  prove 
our  confidence  by  terms. 


TAKE 
AGENCY 
AND 
GET  A 


Freight 

KING  WEEDER  CO.,  Richmond,  Va.  Paid. 
SAMPLE  AT  NO  MONEY  COST  PLAN. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

mi H T ext ensio n  head.  Is  made  especially  for  Orchard 
•  *5  wlU  increase  your  crops  25  tool)  per  cent.  This  machine 
will  cut  from  2$  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day.  It 
is  drawn  by  two  medium  horses.  It  will  move  15.U00  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day,  andean  bo  set  to  move  the  earth  hut  little,  or  at 
so  great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  lino 
ot  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true.  5  p  BIG 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  li  J  CROPS 

.  half  lap.  No  Tongue  Truck  needed.  „ — 

The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses’  Necks,  lOlmssift 


and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

,,We  make  120  nI/.oh  and  styles  of  Disk  Harrows, 
Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Semi  for  FUEL  Booklet  with  full  particulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 
839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN, 


A-3  DOUBLE  ACTION  EXTENSION  HEAD  CUtAWAY HARROW,  , 


DOUBLE 
ACTION 
MARROW 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Work  Cure. — A  new  subscriber  asks 
this  remarkable  question  : 

‘‘I  am  told  that  this  Hope  Farm  man 
runs  a  sanatorium  where  people  are  cured 
by  means  of  some  new  treatment.  What 
is  this  treatment?” 

No.  I  do  not  run  any  hospital  or  sana¬ 
torium  and  am  not  a  “healer.”  A  year 
or  so  ago  I  told  what  I  would  do  if  I 
had  charge  of  certain  city  people  who 
think  they  need  a  rest  and  long  vacation. 
I  presume  this  is  what  my  friend  means. 
I  think  most  of  these  nervous,  irritable 
people  need  healthy  work  and  plain  diet 
more  than  “rest”  or  a  loafing  spell.  They 
usually  go  off  somewhere  and  hang  around 
with  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds,  and 
stuff  themselves  with  meat  and  rich  food 
and  drink.  If  I  had  them  I  would  put 
them  at  work.  First,  I  would  have  them 
examined  to  see  if  heart  or  lungs  were 
affected.  Then  I  would  make  them  sign 
an  agreement  to  forfeit  a  large  sum  of 
money  or  whatever  else  was  dear  to  them 
if  they  objected  in  any  way  to  my  “treat¬ 
ment.”  I  would  not  touch  them  or  have 
them  around  unless  I  could  have  control  of 
their  actions  and  diet.  I  would  go  through 
their  clothes  and  baggage  and  get  all  the 
liquor  I  could  find  and  smash  the  bottles 
over  the  stone  in  the  barnyard.  These 
gentlemen  would  then  put  on  overalls  and 
get  into  the  strawberry  patch  to  pull 
weeds.  I  could  know  how  anxious  they 

were  to  get  well  by  the  care  they  took  in 
pulling  weeds  rather  than  breaking  them 
off.  After  two  hours  of  this  I  would  put 
them  behind  old  Jerry  on  a  cultivator. 
Their  temper  would  show  by  the  way  they 
jerked  the  old  horse  when  he  turned 
around.  By  this  time  the  patient  would 
be  sweating  in  splendid  shape.  I  would 
take  him  to  the  well,  let  him  sit  under  a 
tree,  and  drink  about  a  quart  of  cool  water 
out  of  a  tin  can  with  a  hole  in  the  side. 
If  1  could  get  a  picture  of  his  face  while 
that  cool  water  was  running  down  his  throat 
I  would  send  it  to  his  family,  who  would 
be  greatly  struck  with  the  angelic  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  countenance.  When  he  got  that 
water  down,  I  would  show  him  that  if  he 
did  not  get  back  to  work  he  would  be 
foundered,  and  so  back  he  would  go  to 
weeding  and  cultivating.  You  will  see  that 
the  theory  of  treatment  is  that  the  patient 
must  drink  all  the  pure  water  he  can  and 
then  proceed  to  sweat  it  out.  At  din¬ 
ner  I  would  give  this  man  a  small  piece  of 
chicken  or  other  meat,  but  feed  him 
chiefly  on  vegetables  and  fruit.  He  would 
be  crazy  for  meat,  but  he  would  get  very 
little  of  it.  After  dinner  I  would  have  a 
pile  of  hay  under  a  tree  on  the  lawn,  and 
let  him  sleep  there  for  about  an  hour. 
Then  1  would  go  and  shake  him  up  for 
more  work.  Right  then  would  come  the 
test.  This  man  would  either  want  to  fight 
or  quit  and  go  home.  I  should  have  to  be 
prepared  for  him  in  either  event.  If  he 
was  worth  curing  he  would  finally  go  back 
to  work.  After  supper  I  would  send  him 
out  to  play  ball.  For  supper  he  would  eat 
just  what  the  rest  of  us  had  or  go  with¬ 
out.  One  night  we  had  pea  soup,  maca¬ 
roni  and  cheese  and  peaches ;  another 
boiled  Lima  beans,  beets,  baked  apples  and 
biscuits,  and  so  on.  He  would  take  a 
warm  bath  with  alcohol  in  the  water,  the 
next  night  ammonia,  and  the  next  salt, 
and  so  on.  He  would  go  to  bed  early 
enough  to  get  eight  hours’  sleep  anyway 
and  nine  if  possible  and  still  be  up  in  time, 
for  work.  I  would  keep  him  at  this  day 
after  day  within  the  limit  of  his  strength, 
and  in  due  time  send  him  home  brown  and 
liard,  with  good  muscle  and  good  nerve. 
The  average  city  man  is  flabby  and  soft — 
does  not  drink  enough  water  and  eats  too 
much  meat.  lie  needs  work  rather  than 
rest.  Rut  let  me  tell  you  right  here,  that 
you  will  earn  your  money  and  very  much 
more  if  you  undertake  this  job  of  “heal¬ 
ing”  and  stay  with  it.  I  would  make  such 
a  man  pay  a  good,  round  price  for  his 
“treatment” — in  fact.  I  am  not  out  can¬ 
vassing  for  such  patients,  but  we  could 
take  several  backward  children,  a  little  be¬ 
hind  in  mind  and  a  little  feeble  in  body 
and  make  them  “come  back”  if  there  were 
any  bounce  left  in  them.  The  country  is 
the  place  for  such  children.  They  make 
an  expensive  crop  to  handle. 

Cotton-seed  Bread. — If  we  were  all  as 
fair  in  the  distribution  of  benefits  as  Nature 
is  this  would  be  a  great  world.  Nature  gave  ] 
corn  to  the  North  and  cotton  to  the  South.  : 
For  many  years  our  people  knew  little  of 
corn  except  as  plain  food  for  man  and 
beast.  Slowly  we  have  learned  to  make 
starch  and  oil  and  sugar  from  the  grain 
and  paper  from  the  stalks.  Cotton  has 
kept  pace  in  development.  At  one  time  the 
seed  was  dumped  into  rivers  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Now  meal  and  hulls  are  fed  to  stock 
and  oil  is  taken  out  with  half  a  dozen  uses 
for  hulls  and  stalk.  That  is  not  the  end 
for  flour  is  now  made  from  the  meal  and 
used  for  human  food. 

Mrs.  Dan  McCarty,  of  Texas,  seems  to 
be  the  pioneer  in  selling  cotton-seed  food. 
Mr.  J.  O.  W.  Allison  had  a  package  of  the 
goods  sent  so  that  the  Hope  Farmers  could 
try  them.  There  were  samples  of  bread, 
ginger  cookies  and  fruit  cake.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Carty  also  makes  a  “Jeff  Davis  plum  pud¬ 
ding,”  but  as  this  contains  a  good  charge 
of  brandy  or  whiskey  it  would  be  hardly 
appropriate  for  a  Prohibitionist.  I  give 
the  receipt  for  the  bread  that  we  may'see 
what  it  is  like : 

One  quart  sweet  milk 
Two  quarts  cotton-seed  flour. 

Two  quarts  wheat  flour. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  salt. 

Two  yeast  cakes 
One  cup  sugar. 

One  cup  molasses. 

One  cup  cotton  oil. 

This  bread  came  to  us  in  a  brown  loaf 
about  the  color  of  rye  and  Indian  bread. 


It  was  heavier  and  had  more  body  than  a 
cornmeal  loaf  and  the  characteristic  smell 
and  taste  of  cotton  oil  was  very  evident. 
In  all  18  people  tasted  this  bread.  A  few 
of  them  disliked  it  and  complained  of  the 
taste  it  left  in  the  mouth.  Others  thought 
it  “fair,”  while  other  considered  it  “fine.” 
At  Hope  Farm  the  loaves  were  all  eaten 
with  relish,  chiefly  by  the  workers  who 
call  for  strong  food.  Our  folks  want  more 
of  the  flour.  Personally  I  shall  have  to 
learn  to  like  the  bread,  but  the  cakes  and 
ginger  cookies  were  good.  I  believe  this 
flour  has  a  good  future  and  will  be  quite 
largely  used. 

Why?  What  is  the  reason  that  human 
beings  should  "eat  grass  like  the  ox?”  I 
think  many  of  'us  will  be  forced  to  it  by 
the  increased  cost  of  meat.  Those  of  us 
who  work  must  have  strong  food,  and  if 
we  can  get  it  direct  from  plants  I  think 
more  and  more  of  us  will  in  time  “cut 
out  the  beasts”  and  take  the  direct  road. 
Many  will  not  do  this  willingly,  but  will 
be  driven  to  it  by  an  empty  pocketbook. 
Now  consider  the  following  food  analyses : 


Carbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fat. 


Cotton-seed 

flour 

.  48.25 

22.  X5 

12.16 

Beef  loin  . 

.16.40 

16.90 

Leg  of  mutton . 

.18.70 

17.50 

Eggs  . 

. . 

.15.20 

12. 

Wheat  flour  . 

.  1 1.40 

75.10 

1. 

Cotton-seed 

bread .... 

.14.13 

51.98 

4.85 

White  bread  . 

.  9.2 

53.10 

1.3 

Cotton-seed 

biscuit  .  . 

.  1 8.52 

51.53 

11.42 

Cotton-seed 

gingerbread  17.19 

42.98 

11.63 

Now  you 

understand 

that  “ 

protein”  rep- 

resents  the 

elements 

in  the 

food 

which 

make  muscle  and  lean 

meat. 

Y'ou 

cannot 

make  them  out  of  fat,  starch  or  sugar.  We 
find  it  easy  to  get  the  fat  and  starch  in 
the  vegetables  and  fruit  we  can  grow  on 
the  farm,  but  the  protein  problem  is  harder. 

I  think  most  of  us  eat  meat  because  we 
crave  this  protein  and  think  it  comes  bet¬ 
ter  in  meat  form.  Yet  here  we  see  that 
this  cotton-seed  gingerbread  and  biscuit 
contain  more  muscle-making  food  than  beef 
and  eggs  and  nearly  as  much  as  mutton ! 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  cot¬ 
ton-seed  flour  will  have  upon  the  human 
system.  Evidently  some  people  can  stand 
more  of  it  than  others,  but  I  believe  this 
flour  has  a  good  future.  We  cannot  grow 
cotton  in  New  Jersey  and  we  may  be  slow 
to  use  much  of  the  flour,  yet  I  believe  that 
any  increase  in  the  amount  of  meat  substi¬ 
tutes  this  country  can  produce  will  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  producers  and  a  greater 
thing  for  the  consumers. 

Farm  Food. — There  being  some  discus¬ 
sion  evei'.v  year  about  the  food  which 
farmers  serve  at  their  own  tables,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  look  things  over  on  Sunday  and 
see  what  Hope  Farm  could  offer.  Our  folks 
had  pulled  the  table  out  until  it  was  like 
the  limit  of  a  rubber  band.  There  were 

II  people  with  seats  and  four  more  to 

follow.  Little  red  head  sat  by  me  to  act 
as  human  telephone.  When  I  do  not  hear 
he  can  repeat  the  message.  Mother  sat  at 
the  other  end  with  her  daughter.  In 
front  of  me  was  a  plate  heaped  with  a 
Southern  chicken  fricassee.  Four  of  our 
good  Rhode  Island  Reds  had  contributed 
to  it.  Then  there  was  a  big  dish  of  mealy 
potatoes  with  a  cargo  of  gravy,  sliced  to¬ 
matoes,  cucumbers,  onions,  lettuce  and 
nearly  four  dozen  of  sweet  corn  right  off 
the  stalk.  Our  garden  is  not  very  good 
this  year,  but  we  might  have  added  several 
other  vegetables  if  need  be.  Of  course 
there  was  plenty  of  bread  and  butter  and 
a  great  dish  of  sliced  Carman  peaches 
which  had  ripened  on  the  trees  until  they 
were  soft.  We  could  have  added  baked 
apples  and  the  last  picking  of  blackberries, 
but  several  of  our  people  seemed  likely  to 
eat  too  much  as  it  was.  At  New  York 
restaurant  prices  this  dinner  would  have 
cost  me  nearly  $12,  yet  the  actual  cost 
in  cash  was  very  small.  With  a  good 
garden  and  a  chicken  yard  a  farmer  can 
live  as  well  as  anyone.  I  have  heard 
farmers  say  that  it  does  not  pay  to  have 
a  garden  since  it  takes  too  much  time.  In 
many  country  families  I  see  some  old  re¬ 
tired  farmer  who  thinks  because  he  can¬ 
not  pitch  hay  or  plow  that  he  must  get 
out  of  the  battle  and  rust  away  in  unhappy 
idleness.  That  is  just  the  man  to  make  a 
garden.  Tie  could,  if  he  would,  astonish 
the  neighborhood  with  results  from  his 
hand  labor  and  gain  far  greater  reputation 
than  he  ever  did  as  a  farmer.  Then  I 
often  see  large  boys  doing  crude  and  un¬ 
directed  work  when  they  might  make  a 
famous  garden.  When  a  city  man  asks  ad¬ 
vice  about  going  to  the  country  I  always 
tell  him  to  start  a  garden  first  of  all  and 
make  up  his  mind  to  feed  his  family  out 
of  it  for  six  months  at  least.  Rome  of 
them  think  that  is  pretty  small  advice,  but 
if  they  would  make  sure  of  the  small  things 
first  they  would  get  hold  of  more  larger 
ones.  h.  w.  c. 


This  Steel  Shingle  Roof 


lOutwears  ABBi 

An  Edwards  “Reo”  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
will  outwear  four  wood  roofs  and  six 
composition  or  tar  roofs.  It  will  save 
from  four  to  five  times  its  cost.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  fireproof  and  reduces  insur¬ 
ance  rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

require  no  soldering.  You  can  lay  ityour- 
self.  Need  only  hammer  and  nails.  Comes 
in  stamped  sheets  of  finest  Bessemer  Steel, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  feet  long,  covering  width  24 
inches.  Furnished  painted  or  galvanized. 

Factory  Prices  —  Freight  Prepaid.  We 
are  the  largest  makers  of  iron  and  steel  roof¬ 
ing  and  pay  the  freight  on  all  Steel  Shingles; 
Plain.  Corrugated,  V-Crimp  Roofing;  Imita¬ 
tion  Brick  Siding,  etc.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  No.  863  and  ask  al>ont  our  $10,000  Guar¬ 
antee  Bond  Against  Lightning.  (141 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co. 
823-863  Lock  St»  Cincinnati.  O.  f 


Will  You  Sow  Clover  in 
Your  Wheat  Next  Spring? 

If  so,  prepare  for  it  now.  If  there  is  not 
enough  available  plant  food  for  both,  the  wheat 
gets  the  best  of  it  and  the  starved  clover  dies 
during  the  summer.  Clover  requires  three 
times  as  much  Potash  as  wheat.  Hence  a 
fertilizer  for  wheat ,  rye  or  winter  oats,  to  be 
followed  by  clover,  must  be  high  in  Potash 
as  well  as  phosphate.  If  your  brand  does  not 
carry  8  per  cent,  of  Potash,  buy  some  friuriate 
of  potash  and  bring  it  up. 

You  or  your  dealer  can  buy  it 
from  us  in  carload  or  ton  lots 

Write  for  prices,  and  also  for  our  new  free  pamphlet 
on  Fall  Fertilizers,  which  will  show  you  how  to  make 
over  the  old  brand  or  to  mix  a  better  one  at  home  for 
less  money. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore, Md. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  BARN  WITH  A 


PORTER  CARRIER 


No  barn  is  considered 
complete  unless  equip¬ 
ped  with  litter  carriers. 
Dirty  and  unsanitary 
stables  are  no  longer  tolerated.  The 
^ fi  saving  of  labor,  the  lessening  of  dan- 
^pj^rTr^l  1  S/tl  ger  from  fire,  immunity  of  live  stock 
- — — 1 - from  disease,  and  the  saving  of  ma¬ 

nure,  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  lit¬ 
ter  carriers  are  growing  more  popu¬ 
lar  every  day. 

The  Porter  litter  Carrier 

is  the  system  for  the  farmer  who 
wants  permanency.  The  quality  of 
material  and  workmanship  entering 
into  their  make-up  have  no  equal. 
As  time  and  labor  savers,  they  excei 
all  other  makes.  Get  our  catalogue, 
which  tells  and  illustrates  by  pic¬ 
tures  the  many  ways  our  feed  and 
litter  carriers  can  be  used. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO., 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 


One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier' 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can  ^ 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men  ' 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm  — your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  enn  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  ono  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader  — its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years ; 
have  improvod  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  In  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feot;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valuable  free  book  on  manuro  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


conveni¬ 
ent  time 


Y°ur  Own  Threshing! 
■  Htl/I  «  You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 

ELLSS  in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 

GH/XMPiON  - "  - "  ~ 

THRESHERS 

are  equally  well  suited  to  threshennen 
ami  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  show.n  Kills  Chum- 
plon  No-  2  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  clogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

We  also  make  Tread  and  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
and  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers.  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


Potislown t  Pa. 


OUR  NEW  TRADE-MARK 


For  a  BIG  ROWEN  CROP 

USE  HUBBARD’S 
Bone  Base  Fertilizer  for 

Oats  and  Top  Dressing 

For  BIG  HAY  CROPS 

Seed  down  with 

HUBBARD’S  BONE  BASE 

Grass  and  Grain  Fertilizer 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  G  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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Ruralisms 


SEEDLING  PEACHES  FROM  TEXAS. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stubenrauch  of  Texas  gave  the 
Carman  peach  to  the  public  and  lias  “orig¬ 
inated”  several  other  excellent  varieties. 
He  is  constantly  at  work  testing  new  seed¬ 
lings,  and  is  sending  us  samples  of  the 
more  promising.  He  gives  the  following 
notes  on  some  of  these  newer  sorts : 

Figs.  354  and  355,  page  819,  show  two 
new  peaches,  Mamie  Ross  and  Elberta 
crosses.  One  is  a  cling,  the  other  a  free¬ 
stone.  Both  have  the  large  bloom  of 
Mamie  Ross,  and  in  time  of  ripening 
they  come  exactly  between  the  parents. 
Mamie  Ross  (a  seedling  of  Chinese 
Cling)  is  a  large  cling,  ripening  with 
Carman,  and  before  we  had  Carman  it 
was  our  best  early  peach  for  market. 
Now  our  last  Carmans  went  off  about 
July  C,  and  some  of  those  seedlings  have 
given  us  ripe  peaches  ever  since.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  from  the  trees  of  which 
I  send  you  samples  were  gone  and  our 
Elbertas  were  just  coming  in  July  16. 
Being  located  here  on  the  open  prairie 
on  somewhat  tight  land,  we  are  fully  10 
days  behind  the  sandy  land  of  East 
Texas  in  periods  of  ripening  with  our 
peaches.  Thus  eastern  Texas  had  El¬ 
bertas  on  market  10  days  earlier  than 
ours.  I  have  several  more  seedlings  of 
this  same  parentage,  both  free  and  cling, 
that  were  several  days  earlier  than  the 
two  shown  in  Figs.  354  and  355.  These 
tree  have  borne  several  satisfactory  crops 
and  are  evidently  promising.  All  of  our 
trees  are  bearing  well  this  year.  I  dis¬ 
covered  another  new  one  July  18.  It  is 
of  same  parentage  as  the  last;  seed  from 
Elberta  pollinated  by  Mamie  Ross.  This 
peach  comes  nearer  being  a  cling  and  yet 
being  perfectly  free  than  any  peach  I 
know  off.  No  one  can  complain  about 
it  not  having  color  enough.  Its  tough, 
leathery  skin  ought  to  make  it  an  ideal 
shipper,  as  well  as  preventing  birds  and 
bees  from  bothering  it.  The  tree  is  bear¬ 
ing  its  first  crop  this  season,  some  being 
ripe  July  10.  This  would  put  it  quite 
some  in  advance  of  Elberta  as  regards 
time  of  ripening,  which  ought  to  give  it 
value  as  a  general  market  peach,  pro¬ 
vided  it  behaves  satisfactorily  in  the 
future.  I  shall  multiply  it  for  my  own 
planting  and  give  it  a  thorough  test  be¬ 
fore  it  will  be  recommended,  however. 

Another  new  seedling  came  in  as  El¬ 
berta  was  beginning  to  go  out.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  reproduction  of  Queen, 
only  that  it  seems  very  prolific,  while 
Queen  is  a  shy  bearer.  It  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  red  mottling  of  flesh  found 
in  both  Carman  and  Queen.  This  is 
peculiar,  especially  since  some  of  its  sis¬ 
ters  are  a  light  yellow,  both  flesh  and 
skin,  with  very  little  red.  Indeed, 
nature  is  a  wonderful  work  shop.  For 
the  sake  of  comparison  on  the  spot,  at 
the  same  time  I  planted  those  seedlings 
I  also  set  out  a  few  Elberta  trees  along¬ 
side  of  them,  the  latter  being  the  standard 
by  which  I  aimed  to  judge  as  to  time 
of  ripening,  quality,  etc. ;  not  believing 
in  fakes  of  any  kind,  I  want  to  be  sure 
as  to  what  I  am  doing.  No  “Wonder- 
berry”  things  for  me. 

I  forwarded  to  you  July  29  another  in¬ 
voice  of  my  seedling  peaches.  On  one 
side  of  bo;c  are  clings,  two  kinds.  The 
one  with  most  color  and  a  little  smaller 
is  from  tree  that  has  never  as  yet  failed 
to  bear  well  even  while  all  others  failed. 
The  other  also  comes  from  a  fine  tree. 
They  are  both  Elberta  X  Belle  cross.  Of 
freestones  there  are  three  kinds.  First 
on  top  are  five  of  a  very  distinct  type, 
a  fine  yellow,  good  color,  much  red  in 
flesh  and  small  seeds.  This  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  ripen  and  looks  to  me  promis¬ 
ing.  The  next  lot  from  top  is  about  five 
days  behind  Elberta,  fine  color,  but  rather 
acid ;  tree  a  good  bearer.  Those  first  put 
in  at  bottom  three  in  a  bunch  are  yet 
some  members  of  what  I  said  seemed  to 
resemble  Queen,  only  more  prolific.  My 
folks  here  think  well  of  this  peach.  The 
young  tree  is  a  fine  grower.  Elbertas 
now  all  gone ;  our  home  markets  are 


bare  of  fruit,  and  I  am  getting  readily 
$1  per  bushel  for  fruit  of  which  I  send 
you  samples.  At  the  height  of  the  El¬ 
berta  season  peaches  almost  went  beg¬ 
ging.  J.  W.  STUBENRAUCH. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  freestone  peaches  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  latter  paragraph  did  not 
travel  as  well  as  the  clings,  those  at  the 
bottom  being  too  far  gone  to  judge  of 
quality.  Tire  top  layer  was  in  better 
condition;  a  very  handsome  peach  of  rich 
flavor  and  beautiful  color.  We  think  it 
has  great  promise.  The  clings  were  of 
high  quality  and  fine  appearance.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  those  who  tested  these  peaches 
remarked  especially  upon  the  small  pits 
and  thick  meaty  flesh,  which  made  them 
very  profitable  for  cutting  up.  We  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  peaches  pic¬ 
tured  in  Figs.  354  and  355,  and  think  Mr. 
Stubenrauch  extremely  conservative  in 
his  estimate  of  them. 

GRASS  AND  POTATOES, . 

The  potato  sh<?wn  at  Fig.  357  was 
grown  on  Long  Island.  A  spear  of  nut 
grass  had  grown  straight  through  it — 
the  roots  being  at  one  side  and  the  stem 


POTATO  SPEARED  BY  GRASS.  Fig.  357. 

at  the  other.  It  was  sent  us  as  a  “freak” 
or  novelty,  but  such  things  are  not  un¬ 
common.  Every  year  such  potatoes  are 
observed  and  others  which  take  curious 
shapes  by  growing  into  loops  of  wire  or 
between  stones. 


Visitor  (in  Michigan  fruit  belt)  : 
“Uncle  Zeke,  how  is  your  berry  crop  this 
season?”  Uncle  Zeke:  “I’m  thankful 
to  say  it’s  purty  fair.  I’ve  got  enough 
to  feed  the  insects,  the  birds,  and  the 
boarders,  and  still  leave  a  little  profit  for 
the  fruit  transportation  companies.” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


SHOVEL 


Shovel  users  should 
remember  lhat  there  is 
only  one  best\n  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  fact  that 
every  hardware  dealer 
concedes  that  the  gen¬ 
uine  “  O.  Ames  ”  is 
the  best  shovel  made 
proves  it  has  been 
made  just  right  for  more 
than  a  century. 

There  are  many  good 
shovels,  but  if  you  want 
the  best  buy  just  one  ”  O. 
Ames  "  and  you  will  de¬ 
mand  them  thereafter. 

We  should  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  free  copy  of 
“ Shovel  Facts.”  It  con¬ 
tains  a  lot  of  shovel  in¬ 
formation. 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS 
CORPORATION 
Ames  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


UULTS  MALLEABLE 
WAGOH  JACK 

.  This  jack  can  not  break  because 
it  ia  made  of  malleable  iron.  By 
simply  working  the  lever  you  can 
raise  1500  lbs.  with  little  effort. 
Closed  height.  15  in.:  exteuted 
height,  27  in.  Buy  one  to-day  of 
your  dealer  or  send  us  his  name 
and  SI. :>0  for  one  prepaid.  Trv  it 
10  days  and  if  yon  want  your  money 
back  we  will  cheerfully  refund. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  CO. 

123  Center  Street,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

"  Colts  Eccentric  Clamps"  and 
our  other  useful  specialties  are 
absolutely  unrivalled.  Let  us  send 
Catalogue  166  describing  them. 


WINDSOR  STOVES 

SAVE  BOTH  MONEY  AND  FUEL 
Will  You  Spend  lc  to  Save  $5#»  to  $2<P 

If  you  will  spend  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  or  two  cents  for  a  letter 
and  write  us  at  either  Kansas  City  or  Chicago,  the  city  nearest  you,  we 
will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  new  stove  catalogue  just  from  the 
printers  which  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  from  $5.00  to  $20.00  on 
a  high  grade  heater,  range  or  cook  stove.  Our  stoves  and  ranges 
are  of  the  very  highest  grade,  they  are  not  cheap  stoves  sold  at 


a  low  price,  but  the  best  stoves  sold  at  lower  prices  than 
dealers  anywhere  ask  for  stoves  of  equal  quality. 

Thousands  ©f  Customers  ^LlZ^n 

saying  that  they  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  when  they  purchased  from  us 
and  that  they  liavo  been  unable  to  find  their  equal,  eitlior  in  the  stores  at 
home  or  in  the  homesof  their  friends  and  neighbors,  at  anywhere  near  our 
price.  Windsor  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  made  for  us  exclusively,  they  are 
manufactured  by  exports.  Base  Burners  come  from  a  foundry  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  base  burners,  our  steel  ranges  from  a  found -y  which  makes 
steel  ranges,  our  cast  stoves  and  ranges  from  foundries  which  specialize  in 
stoves  of  that  character,  and  ns  they  are  built  according  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  our  stove  expert,  a  man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  this  business, 
wo  are  sure  that  they  are  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Wo  Tolro  All o  Aiiftnut  of  the  foundries  and  sell  direct  to  you  with 
Idat  III"  UilljIUI  just  our  one  small  profit  added  to  the 
foundry  cost.  This  saves  middlemen’s  profits  and  expenses  and  explains 
why  we  undorsell.the  local  stove  dealers  on  stoves  of  equal  grade.  The  sav¬ 
ings  in  fuel  when  you  use  a  Windsor  stove  or  range  increases  the  economy  ' 
of  purchasing  from  us  because  every  Windsor  stove  is  well  built,  it  is  close¬ 
ly  fitted,  it  has  many  exclusive  features  of  draft  and  damper  control  which 
insure  economy  of  fuel  consumption  and  at  the  same  time  gives  you  the 
highest  possible  heating,  cooking  and  baking  qualities.  Therefore,  you 
save  from  S5.00  to  $20.00  on  the  first  cost  of  tho  stove  or  range,  when  you 
buy  from  us,  and  you  continue  tosave  money  so  long  as  you  use  this  stove  or 
range,  because  of  its  economy  in  the  use  of  f  uol. 

TI/p  TplI  Yah  all  about  these  stoves  in  our  free  stove  catalogue 
•I  C  ALII  1I/IL  now  ready;  a  bigbook  showing  the  most  completo 
line  of  new,  up-to-date  styles  carried  by  any  mercantile  house  in  this 
country.  You  can  find  a  stovo  adapted  to  the  use  of  every  fuel, 
suited  to  ovory  climato  and  to  ovor7  purpose.  Our  heaters  range  from 
the  lowest  priced  air  tight,  wood  burning  stove  to  tho  finest  double 
heater  base  burner  for  hard  coal:  from  a  low  priced  oook  stove  to 
the  finest  malleable  iron  and  steel  range  and  on  every  one  of  them 
we  quote  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

You  Wastte  Money  il  You  Pay  a 
Penny  More  Than  Our  Price 

Don’t  think  of  buying  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  have 
written  us  a  letter  ora  postal  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  our  stove 
catalogue  now  ready  for  mailing.  No  one  can  give  you  a  better 
stove  than  we  give  you  and  if  you  pay  a  penny  more  than  our 
price  you  cannot  possibly  get  any  greater  stove  valuo  than  wo 
pivo  you.  Please  remember  that  and  we  will  prove  it  to  you 
if  you  will  write  for  this  catalogue  and  look  through  its  pages. 

Our  stoves  aro  guaranteed  and  ns  wo  have  a  woll  established 
reputation  for  reliability,  you  do  not  take  any  chance  when 
you  order  from.ns. 


Stoves  Ready  to  Ship  from  Warehouse  Nearest  You 
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We  havo  workod  out  a  plan  to  save  time  in  the  delivery 
of  our  stoves  and  ranges  and  we  are  now  carrying  in  a 
number  of  warehouses  throughout  tho  country,  a  big  stock 
of  our  best  stoves  and  ranges  so  that  wo  can  make  quick 
shipment  and  save  time  in  delivering.  We  worked  out  this 
plan  last  year  and  it  was  so  successful  that  wo  have  in¬ 
creased  our  warehouses  and  enlarged  our  stocks  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  quickly  any  of  our  better  stoves  and 
rnnges  will  bo  delivered  to  you  at  your  nearest  railwuy 
station.  All  tho  details  of  this  plan  which  saves timo  for 
you  are  fully  explained  in  onr  freo  stove  catalogue.  Please 
remember,  furthermore,  that  weguarantee  safe  delivery  to 
your  station;  we  nssumoall  the  responsibility  of  breakage  or 
damago  in  transit  but  such  instances  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Our  stoves  aro  well  crated,  blackened  and  polished.  You 
will  be  pleased  with  our  prompt  service,  with  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  stove  or  range  we  send  you  on  your  order  and  the 
saving  we  make  for  you  will  range  all  the  wny  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Write  us  today  sending  your  letter  or  postal  card 
to  the  store  nearest  you  and  we  will  forward  a  catalogue  free 
and  postpaid  by  return  muil.  Address  us  at  19t,h  and  Camp¬ 
bell  Streets,  Kansas  City,  or  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  Chicago. 

[ontgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  and  Kansas  City  106 


A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

at  small  cost,  will  add  moro  to  tho  value  of 
your  place  than  any  other  improvement  that 
you  can  make  and  provide  positive  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

are  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires  togother  and  insorting  at  £ro- 
qnent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  tho  rusting  of  full 
crimped  stays  commonly  usod.  Erected 
with  woodon  posts  or  steel  posts  with 
special  wrought  stool  base. 

Our  freo  Stylo  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  of  fonce,  cemetery 
arches,  trellises,  etc. 

Wrtto  tor  It  today 
You  need  farm  gates;  ask  for  special 
gate  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co., 

21 1  Republic  St.,  No.  Chicago,  ni. 


m  IMPROVED 
$  APPEARANCE 
‘/gk  INCREASES 

'I— 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Fanners,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


iROWN  FENC 


D' 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
■  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
I strong,  Chicken  tight.  15to35c  perrod.  Sample  free. 

iTh^lrowiGjence&WireCtbMYept^i^^^^^^ 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
onr  1  k)  and  '.1  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.H.DEYO&CO,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


Our  two-horse 
vator  digger  guar¬ 
anteed 
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If  you  are  not  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the 


O.  K.  Champion  Potato  Digger 

let  xi s  send  you  some  information  that  we 
know  will  interest  you.  We  are  also  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  complete  line  of  Weeders, 
Sprayers  and  Sorters  and  should  like  to 
send  you  our  catalog  describing  our  O.  K. 
line  of  potato  machinery  and  prices. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO., 

151  Chicago  Ave.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Weprotect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
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honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

As  this  is  the  season  for  using  lime  we  are  all  in¬ 
terested  in  lime  reports.  We  see  from  the  article  on 
first  page  that  lime  showed  itself  in  clover  and  oats, 
but  hurt  rather  than  helped  the  corn.  This  agrees 
with  the  general  verdict.  From  choice  we  would  use 
lime  in  the  Fall  when  seeding  to  grass  or  grain  or 
Alfalfa,  and,  of  course,  work  it  well  into  the  soil. 
The  oat  crop  appears  to  vary  in  its  appreciation  of 
lime.  In  the  experiment  at  Cornell  the  oats  were 
strong  where  the  lime  had  been  left.  We  have  had 
much  the  same  experience.  On  one  field  at  the 
Rothamsted  farm  the  land  became  quite  sour.  Barley 
failed  in  this  soil,  but  oats  grew  well.  There  has  been 
a  rushing  business  in  lime  this  Summer,  and  most 
people  apparently  have  bought  the  ground  limestone  in 
preference  to  burned  lime.  The  burned  lime  when  put 
in  the  soil  sooner  or  later  returns-  to  its  original  form 
of  limestone,  and  the  argument  is  therefore — why  pay 
for  the  burning? 

♦ 

We  look  for  the  greatest  pack  of  tree  agents  this 
Fall  that  ever  took  the  road.  Interest  in  fruit  growing 
is  spreading,  and  every  new  insect  or  plant  disease 
which  troubles  the  growers  will  give  the  tree  fakers  a 
new  chance  to  tell  a  big  story.  They  are  already  at 
work.  From  North  Carolina  comes  the  following  tale: 

One  of  the  firm  sold  me  the  trees,  and  he  claimed  that 
as  all  their  trees  were  grafted  or  budded  on  whole  stock 
roots  they  were  far  superior  to  other  nursery  trees.  He 
also  claimed  that  as  their  pear  trees  were  grafted  on  full 
stock  roots  they  would  be  exempt  from  blight ;  and  that  a 
borer  would  never  attack  a  healthy  peach  tree.  lie  said 
the  borer  was  the  same  worm  that  attacked  diseased  forest 
trees. 

It  would  be  a  little  discouraging  to  think  that  any 
old  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  actually  believe  such 
stuff.  Such  statements  that  blight  and  borers  will  not 
attack  trees  rooted  in  any  peculiar  way  is  nonsense  so 
simple  and  childish  that  it  is  hard  to  find  sympathy  for 
grown-up  people  who  believe  it.  When  a  man  comes 
along  with  any  such  yarn  stamp  him  as  a  fake  at  once 
and  do  not  put  your  name  to  any  paper  he  may  offer. 

* 

Many  of  the  great  American  daily  papers  make 
themselves  ridiculous  when  they  attempt  to  discuss 
farm  matters,  but  for  pure,  unadulterated,  mule  stu¬ 
pidity  we  will  back  the  New  York  Times  when  it  takes 
up  a  farm  problem.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  a 
recent  editorial : 

Three  millions  of  farmers  are  about  to  imitate  the  bad 
example  of  some  other  large  classes  of  citizens  and  organ¬ 
ize  for  action  in  politics  according  to  their  class  interests. 
These  farmers  propose  to  establish  a  Domesday  book  to 
be  ready  for  use  in  the  approaching  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions.  The  object  is  to  “defeat  such  members  of  Congress 
and  other  public  officers  as  are  deaf  to  the  demands  of 
agriculturists  for  laws  advancing  their  interests.”  This 
puts  politics  frankly  on  a  basis  of  selfishness,  instead  of 
patriotism.  There  can  he  no  such  thing,  rightly  speaking, 
as  a  “law”  to  advance  any  interest  except  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  When  farmers  or  unionists  or  Socialists  or  any 
other  class  of  citizens  seek  any  other  object  than  the  uni¬ 
versal  good  they  debase  American  citizenship. 

This  is  the  old  story  which  has  been  solemnly  told 
all  these  years.  The  farmer  ought  to  be  satisfied  to 
remain  a  patient  beast  of  burden.  The  trusts,  the  big 
“interests,”  the  railroads  and  the  labor  unions  use  their 
ballots  or  their  money  to  make  politicians  serve  them, 
but  the  farmers,  strongest  of  all,  must  go  right  on  ac¬ 
cepting  wllat  the  parties  throw  to  them,  satisfied  with 
a  bone  when  they  deserve  and  can  obtain  the  entire 
roast.  If  the  3,000,000  farmers  mentioned  will  stick 
right  to  their  good  resolutions  and  knife  every  candi¬ 
date  who  will  not  listen  to  a  fair  demand,  they  will  do 
this  country  the  greatest  service  of  the  last  40  years. 


Take  the  single  question  of  a  parcels  post.  There  is 
no  more  important  question  than  this  for  country  peo¬ 
ple,  yet  neither  of  the  great  parties  will  go  on  record 
as  favoring  it.  Let  a  farmer  step  up  as  usual  and  vote 
for  the  candidate  selected  for  him  without  exacting  any 
pledge  and  we  shall  have  another  Congress  just  like 
the  last  one — with  men  neither  hot  nor  cold.  We  are 
dead  tired  of  these  “careful  consideration”  fellows,  yet 
we  shall  have  nothing  else  so  long  as  we  take  such 
advice  as  the  New  York  Times  throws  in.  The  time 
and  the  election  have  met  when  we  should  carry  out 
this  Domesday  plan  to  the  letter  and  absolutely  refuse 
to  vote  for  any  man  who  will  not  guarantee  to  vote 
for  a  fair  parcels  post.  Let  us  begin  at  once  and  make 
the  candidates  go  on  record.  Pin  them  down  if  you 
can,  and  send  us  the  report.  Before  election  we  will, 
if  possible,  print  their  names  and  tell  where  they  stand, 
and  then  we  can  all  get  at  work  where  our  work  will 
count. 

* 

STATE  REGULATED  MILK  PRICES. 

John  B.  Coleman,  who  conducted  the  New  York 
milk  investigation  lasf  Winter,  advocates  a  milk  com¬ 
mission  which  is  to  regulate  milk  prices,  both  the 
price  to  farmers  and  to  consumers.  In  a  series  of  brief 
articles  we  wish  to  take  up  and  analyze  Mr.  Coleman’s 
argument,  for  this  matter  of  fair  prices  of  milk  is  one 
of  the  most  important  links  between  the  city  and  the 
country.  The  present  milk  prices  have  become  a  public 
menace,  because  milk  distribution  in  our  large  cities  is 
controlled  and  dominated  by  corporate  bodies  which 
fix  prices  both  to  producer  and  consumer  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner.  While  these  middlemen  are  grow¬ 
ing  rich  the  milk  producers  grow  poorer,  while  the 
consumers  are  held  up  to  their  limit.  Milk  is  properly 
called  “the  necessity  of  life.”  It  is  more  necessary 
than  bread  or  meat.  Adult  people  could  if  necessary 
exist  without  bread  and  meat,  but  society  could  not 
long  exist  without  pure  milk.  Many  young  children 
cannot  be  properly  nursed,  and  for  them  milk  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential.  There  are  also  many  invalids  so 
weakened  that  they  cannot  assimilate  any  food  except 
pure  milk.  To  deprive  these  persons  of  a  milk  supply 
would  mean  sure  and  prompt  death.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  single  article  of  food,  hence  milk  is 
the  most  necessary  food  article  brought  to  the  city  for 
sale.  Therefore  anything  which  restricts  its  free  sale 
or  which  interferes  with  its  supply  or  fair  distribution* 
and  raises  its  prices,  is  of  direct  importance  to  the 
State.  If  a  corporation  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  people  from  place  to  place  or  for  providing 
water,  fails  to  give  fair  service  the  State  will  step  in 
and  compel  such  corporation  to  attend  to  its  business 
properly.  The  excessive  railroad  rates  and  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  in  favor  of  certain  shippers  forced  the 
Government  to  regulate  such  traffic — which  it  does 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
principle  is  clear  that  when  a  common  necessity  is  mon¬ 
opolized  so  that  both  producer  and  consumer  are  un¬ 
justly  treated’  the  State  should  interfere  and  compel 
the  middlemen  to  be  fair.  The  State  is  even  more 
interested  in  having  a  good  supply  of  pure  milk 
handled  at  a  fair  price  in  the  large  cities  than  in  regu¬ 
lating  freight  or  passenger  rates  on  the  railroads.  Un¬ 
less  the  producers  can  obtain  a  fairer  price  for  their 
milk  they  will  be  justified  in  abandoning  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  as  many  have  already  done.  The  State  cannot 
compel  men  to  continue  to  produce  milk  at  a  loss,  and 
unless  these  farmers  can  make  a  fair  profit  there  will 
ultimately  be  a  milk  famine.  A  milk  commission 
could  prevent  this  by  regulating  milk  prices  in  such  a 
way  that  the  “milk  combine”  now  operating  in  this 
city  could  no  more  fix  arbitrary  rates  than  the  rail¬ 
roads  could  now  ignore  the  Interstate  Commission. 
There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  milk  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  that  the  State  has  power  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  robbery.  In  future  articles  we  shall  follow  the 
argument  that  farmers  are  producing  milk  at  a  loss, 
that  the  large  milk  dealers  are  making  extortionate 
profits  and  that  the  State  has  legal  authority  to  regu¬ 
late  prices. 

* 

My  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-1'orker  soon  ex¬ 
pires,  but  as  yet  I  bave  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  to 
renew  or  not.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  I  am  so  disgusted  with  the  average  farmer 
that  instead  of  “back  to  the  farm”  it  will  be  a  case  of 
my  back  to  the  farm  and  the  city  for  me  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  rot  about  reform  becomes  sickening 
when  you  realize  that  the  very  people  (the  farmers)  com¬ 
plaining  about  being  down-trodden  are  the  very  ones 
ready  at  the  least  provocation  to  part  with  the  principle, 
party  and  everything  else  for  the  measly  dollar. 

Once  in  a  while,  not  often,  we  get  a  letter  like  the 
above.  We  have  traced  back  several  of  them  and 
found  the  reason  for  this  soured  spirit.  In  one  case 
it  was  a  “know-it-all”  man  who  found  fault  with  his 
neighbors  because  they  would  not  take  his  advice.  In 
another  case  a  city  man  went  out  to  “show  those  old 
farmers  how  to  do  it.”  Again  a  man  started  in  to 
“reform”  the  entire  neighborhood  at  once.  He  forgot 
that  the  habits  of  his  new  neighbors  had  been  fixed  by 
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several  generations.  He  became  “disgusted”  because 
these  hard-headed  men  would  not  accept  him  and  his 
theories  at  his  own  valuation.  In  still  another  case  a 
politician  tried  to  work  himself  into  office  and  the 
farmers  spotted  him.  These  men  are  too  impatient. 
They  would  take  the  crook  out  of  an  old  apple  tree  or 
expect  an  oak  tree  to  grow  to  full  size  in  one  year. 
No  reasonable  man  expects  a  sudden  revolution  in 
country  life.  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  solid 
and  substantial  improvement  is  going  on.  Country 
people  are  reading  and  thinking  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  While  these  impatient  people  may  become  “dis¬ 
gusted”  they  cannot  hold  back  the  real  growth  of 
country  life.  If,  instead  of  assuming  this  childish  at¬ 
titude,  they  would  live  so  that  at  least  one  young 
farmer  would  select  their  life  as  a  model  they  would 
help  their  country.  When  men  come  talking  this  way 
we  feel  like  reminding  them  of  the  man  who  was  cured 
of  the  “unclean  spirit.”  This  means  that  he  was 
brought  out  of  depression  and  doubt  and  evil  thoughts 
to  hope  and  clean  ambition.  He  wanted  to  go  out  and 
tell  the  world  about  it,  but  this  was  the  command: 
“Return  to  thy  own  house  and  show  how  great  things 
God  hath  done  for  thee.” 

-  * 

We  invite  a  careful  reading  of  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Tener — printed  on  the  next  page.  As  in 
all  previous  cases,  we  print  the  address  of  Mrs.  Tener, 
so  that  anyone  may  verify  her  statements.  The  strong 
featyre  of  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  in  April  Mrs. 
Tener  criticized  us  vigorously  for  what  we  had  said 
about  Mr.  Lewis.  She  did  not  spare  words  in  telling 
us  what  she  thought,  and  she  repeated  the  old  Lewis 
arguments  which  we  now  have  by  heart.  Fully  believ¬ 
ing  the  promises  made  by  Lewis,  Mrs.  Tener  began  a 
fair  and  impartial  investigation  with  the  result  that  she 
now  says:  “I  am  now  largely  of  your  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  though  I  have  yielded  unwillingly  to  this  con¬ 
viction.”  Here  is  a  woman  of  ability  with  a  keen,  pene¬ 
trating  mind  who  cannot  be  fooled  by  nonsense  or 
plausible  promises.  We  knew  that  sooner  or  later  such 
women  would  see  through  the  Lewis  schemes  and 
take  care  of  them  properly.  Our  object  all  through 
this  controversy  has  been  to  collect  the  honest  and 
legitimate  claims  which  our  readers  have  against 
Lewis.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Woman’s  National 
Journal  he  says  that  seven  years  ago  he  invested 
$12,000  in  railroad  stocks.  Last  week  he  tried  to  sell 
this  stock,  but  was  offered  only  $5,000.  Then  he  says : 

If  I  were  to  demand  of  the  president,  of  that  railroad 
that  he  purchase  my  stock  and  make  good  my  loss,  I 
would  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  business  world.  Yet 
that  is  the  demand  made  on  me  and  the  attack  that  is 
directed  at  me. 

That  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  Lewis  argument. 
We  hold  claims  which  are  based  on  notes  given  for 
money  lent  to  Lewis  on  his  various  enterprises.  If  he 
had  lent  money  to  that  railroad  and  it  had  positively 
agreed  to  pay  it  back  on  a  certain  date,  he  would  have 
forced  the  payment  when  they  tried  to  make  him  take 
“interim  receipts”  in  place  of  his  cash.  He  would  have 
been  a  “laughing  stock”  if  he  had  not  done  so.  What 
we  ask  Mr.  Lewis  to  do  is  to  pay  money  which  he  has 
repeatedly  promised  to  make  good,  but  has  failed  to 
do  so.  Women  like  Mrs.  Tener  are  well  qualified  to 
settle  the  League  proposition.  What  we  want  is  a 
settlement  of  those  claims. 

BREVITIES. 

Eggs  will  go  soaring  in  price  this  Winter. 

One  of  the  first  principles  about  nitrate  of  soda  is  not 
to  use  it  in  the  Fall ! 

The  recent  article  on  vetch  has  started  up  a  flood  of 
questions.  Try  the  crop  this  Fall. 

It  is  still  possible  to  get  a  fair  crop  of  barley  and  peas 
this  season.  The  Canada  field  pea  is  a  cool  weather  plant. 

Our  Eastern  people  can  hardly  realize  how  the  business 
of  grinding  Alfalfa  hay  into  meal  has  developed  in  Kansas 
and  nearby  States. 

The  mushroom  frauds  are  tuning  up  for  their  faking 
chorus.  They  want  to  sell  you  spawn  and  stock  in  a  large 
company.  We  begin  right  now  to  say — let  them  alone. 

Ip  you  save  your  own  potato  seed  take  the  best  and 
most  vigorous  hills.  Mark  them  before  they  die.  In  our 
own  field  five  per  cent  or  so  of  the  vines  are  stronger  than 
the  rest. 

It  is  said  that  usually  a  comparatively  few  hills  in  a 
potato  field  produce  most  of  the  small  potatoes.  This 
means  when  the  crop  has  had  good  care  and  has  matured 
so  that  most  of  the  tubers  are  well  grown. 

This  small  seed  indicates  inherited  traits  and  if  used  it 
will  simply  give  more  small  potatoes.  Therefore  if  you 
pick  your  seed  from  the  bins  and  use  little  tubers  that 
is  what  you  will  grow.  By  picking  the  best  hills  in  the 
field  you  take  advantage  of  inheritance  instead  of  being 
the  victim  of  it. 

Every  farm  report  from  Japan  and  China  speaks  of  the 
great  increase  of  the  trade  in  Soy  beans.  The  beans  are 
crushed,  oil  extracted  and  the  meal  has  become  a  standard 
stock  feed.  Why  not  get  all  this  on  your  own  farm? 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  Crimson  clover  will  do  well  on 
poor  land.  It  needs  good  soil  to  make  even  a  fair  show¬ 
ing,  a»d  is  a  crop  to  be  fed  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  cow  pea  is  the  best  legume  we  know  of  for  use 
on  poor  land. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  FINGERS 
Pull  Out  the  Lewis  Chestnuts. 

In  April  last  we  received  a  long  letter 
from  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Tener,  114  12th 
street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  protest 
against  what  we  had  said  about  the 
schemes  of  E.  G.  Lewis,  and  ardent¬ 
ly  defending  him  and  his  American 
Woman's  League  scheme.  The  let¬ 
ter  recounted  the  expected  benefits  of 
the  League  as  promised  by  Mr.  Lewis. 
It  was  to  be  incorporated  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  then  about  to  be  called  at  St.  Louis, 
and  turned  over  to  the  management  of 
the  women,  who  were  to  elect  their  own 
officers  and  their  own  board  of  trustees, 
and  begin  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
They  were  to  have  50  per  cent  of  the 
money  sent  to  Lewis  for  memberships, 
and  to  start  off  with  a  little  nest  egg  of 
$2,600,000  from  that  source  alone.  This 
was  to  be  a  permanent  endowment. 

We  recognized  in  our  correspondent  a 
woman  of  strong  mental  attainments  and 
of  high  moral  ideals,  coupled  with  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  resolute  mind.  She  had, 
however,  accepted  every  promise  that 
Lewis  had  made  in  good  faith,  and  be¬ 
lieving  sincerely  in  the  ultimate  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  those  promises,  we  realized  that 
argument  was  useless,  and  we  concluded 
to  wait,  confident  that  Lewis  would  in 
time  furnish  more  conclusive  proof  of  his 
want  of  sincerity  to  a  woman  of  Mrs. 
Tener’s  analytical  mind  and  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  than  anything  that 
we  could  say  of  his  past  records  and 
present  pretensions.  He  furnished  the 
evidence  sooner  than  we  expected.  We 
now  have  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
Tener : 

“Enclosed  please  find  copies  of  the 
“Final  Plan,”  etc.,  adopted  at  the  first 
convention  of  the  American  Woman’s 
League,  held  in  University  City,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  June  9-11,  note  marked  pas¬ 
sages  especially.  Perhaps  you  may  re¬ 
member  that  I  wrote  you  last  April  a 
letter  in  answer  to  an  article  of  yours 
sent  me  by  a  Maryland  friend  concerning 
Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis.  I  was  perfectly  sincere 
in  all  that  I  then  said.  But  I  was  sent  to 
St.  Louis  in  June  as  the  delegate  from 
the  Wheeling  Chapter.  I  was  charmed 
with  the  buildings,  for  they  are  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  and  substantial,  but  I 
could  not  find  that  any  of  them  belonged 
to  the  League.  There  were  many  little 
things  to  make  me  uneasy,  but  the  ‘busi¬ 
ness’  meeting  aroused  my  suspicions. 
We  met  about  11  a.  m.,  June  11,  and  had 
speeches,  presentations,  songs,  etc.,  until 
nearly  2  p.  m.  Then,  long  after  lunch¬ 
eon  hour,  in  a  hot  crowded  Summer 
theatre  with  many  people  soon  to  leave 
the  city,  we  were  introduced  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  organizing  what  was  to  be  a 
great  movement.  How?  Instead  of 
voting  by  sections,  only  portions  of  the 
“Final  Plan”  were  read  which  had  been 
handed  us  during  the  previous  half  hour 
(That  edition  did  not  contain  ‘Trust 
Agreement’  and  by-laws  of  Founders’ 
Chapter.)  Then  Mr.  Tebbetts  read  his 
copy  of  the  by-laws,  but  few  heard  him. 
Everything  was  adopted  ‘as  a  whole.’ 
No  discussion  of  any  question  was  called 
for,  nor  any  opposing  vote.  When  Mr. 
Tebbetts  skipped,  I  stopped  following 
him  and  read  the  ‘Final  Plait’  for  my¬ 
self  and  discovered  many  things  I  did 
not  like.  I  tried  to  have  a  number  of 
the  delegates  meet  with  me  Saturday 
night  to  talk  it  over,  but  because  of  a 
contra-announcement  by  the  management 
we  numbered  only  about  twenty  at  this 
meeting.  I  spoke  of  the  experience  of 
the  Florida  Chapter  on  the  deed  question. 
Sunday  I  formulated  and  wrote  out  my 
questions  and  objections,  and  on  Mon¬ 
day,  June  13,  in  presence  of  several  dele¬ 
gates,  I  asked  Mr.  Lewis  to  grant  me  a 
personal  interview  to  discuss  the  ‘Final 
Plan.’  He  refused  very  rudely,  though 
I  offered  to  stay  a  week  to  give  him 
time.  I  had  had  interviews  with  Judge 
Barclay,  the  League  officials’  lawyer  and 
Mr.  Tebbetts,  and  have  been  constantly 
since  in  correspondence  with  the  man¬ 
agement,  and  have  finally  asked  questions 
of  some  lawyers.  Through  it  all  my 
suspicions  have  grown  deeper,  until  this, 
right  or  wrong  is  my  conviction : 

“The  men  in  charge  of  the  American 
Woman’s  League  will  go  on  with  the 
People’s  University  as  long  as  it  pays 
them,  or  for  five  years  anyway,  as  they 
have  five-year  contracts  with  the  promi¬ 
nent  teachers.  They  will  go  on  building 
chapter  houses  (generally  cheaper  ones, 
as  the  membership  requirement  for  those 
over  $10,000  is  now  practically  pro¬ 
hibitive)  for  the  same  time,  and  when 
they  stop  they  will  own  everything  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  local  chapters  have  been 
very  careful  to  change  their  deeds.  One 
lawyer  says  the  chapter  houses  practi¬ 


cally  belong  to  the  trustee  in  whose  name 
they  stand,  and  he  can  mortgage  or  con¬ 
vey  them  at  will — and  by  the  freedom 
of  officials  from  liability  as  provided,  we 
would  have  no  redress.  They  are  not 
under  bond ;  they  are  paid  no  definite 
salaries  to  keep  us  from  having  any 
claim  on  them  for  services ;  they  pay  taxes 
and  insurance  on  the  chapter  houses,  so 
we  lose  property  rights ;  there  is  no  date 
set  for  another  election,  and  no  provision 
made  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  an¬ 
other  convention.  (I  think  Article  8, 
by-laws,  indicates  no  future  convention.) 
President  and  board  serve  for  five  years, 
and  even  act  for  the  whole  League  with¬ 
out  further  formality;  and  the  whole 
“Plan”  and  procedure  show  plainly  that 
they  got  us  there  to  vote  them  into  a 
power  it  will  be  hard  to  deprive  them  of. 
You  know  how  ardently  I  supported  Mr. 
Lewis,  but  I  based  my  faith  in  him  on 
definite  promises  that  I  did  not  think  any 
man  would  dare  break.  We  were  long 
promised : 

“First,  that  the  Founders’  Chapter 
would  be  incorporated  at  this  convention. 

“Second,  that  women  of  the  chapter 
would  be  put  in  charge  of  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Third,  that  the  money  would  be  put 
into  a  permanent  fund,  and  only  the  in¬ 
terest  used.  If  these  pledges  had  been 
kept,  the  League  would  have  been  a  solid 
business  proposition,  and  E.  G.  Lewis 
would  have  been  vindicated  before  the 
world.  I  believe  that  if  rue  women 
would  awaken  to  the  true  state  of  affairs 
we  could  yet  compel  him  to  do  what  is 
right,  but  the  very  women  who  were 
there  are  more  convinced  of  his  sincerity 
than  ever,  except  those  who  heard  him 
speak  to  me. 

“I  cannot  understand  it.  If  you  will 
refer  to  my  letter  of  April  17  you  will 
see  how  I  depended  on  these  promises, 
and  Mr.  Tebbetts  writes  me  July  27  that 
‘Mrs.  Tener  of  Wheeling  is  absolutely  the 
only  one  so  far  as  I  am  advised  that  has 
by  voice  or  pen  made  any  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Plan!’  Perhaps _  I  am,  but 
women  of  12  States  are  waiting  to  hear 
what  conclusion  I  reach. 

If  I  am  the  only  woman  to  understand 
their  far-reaching  schemes,  I  may  be 
morally  obligated.  At  any  rate  I  have 
spoken  plainly  to  my  chapter.  I  have 
resigned  my  position  as  local  representa¬ 
tive  and  declined  the  nomination  as  State 
Regent  of  West  Virginia  and  am  sending 
postals  to  the  delegates  interested  telling 
them  so. 

“I  thought  it  only  fair  to  write  you 
that  I  am  now  largely  of  your  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  though  I  have  yielded  unwill¬ 
ingly  to  this  conviction,  for  it  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  any  man  could  accept  the 
reverence,  almost  adoration,  of  thousands 
of  fine  women  and  be  capable  of  deceiv¬ 
ing  them — and  that  I  alone  should  be 
right  and  those  other  thousands  be  wrong. 
If  anything  I  have  said  is  useful  to  you, 
you  are  welcome  to  it.  If  possible  I 
would  like  it  used  without  my  name  as 
I  do  not  court  publicity,  but  if  necessary 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  stand  by  anything 
I  have  written.  If  other  League  mem¬ 
bers  who  may  be  dissatisfied  wish  to 
communicate  with  me  through  you  I 
will  appreciate  the  favor  of  a  notice  from 
you.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

MRS.  R.  W.  TENER. 

114  12th  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Tener  sends  this  as  a  .postscript : 

“A  chapter  in  Florida  had  qualified 
for  a  chapter  house  and  obtained  the  lot. 
A  local  lawyer  drew  up  the  deed  thus : 
‘If  ever  the  property  is  diverted  from  its 
use  as  a  club  house,  the  lot  revests  to 
the  donor,  as  League  literature  directs.’ 
This  deed  was  sent  about  May  1,  and 
would  be  accepted  with  this  trifling  addi¬ 
tion-:  The  League  should  have  first  right 
of  purchase  of  the  lot  at  the  price  named 
in  the  deed,  though  property  might  have 
gone  up  1,000  per  cent.  The  chapter  re¬ 
fused  and  substituted  this:  ‘The  local 
chapter  should  have  first  right  of  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  house  at  an  appraised  value.’ 
On  June  8  to  10,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  at  the  convention  this  deed 
was  refused,  and  on  Saturday,  June  11, 
I  publicly  mentioned  the  experience  of 
this  chapter  in  answering  some  one  who 
said  ‘our  deeds  protected  us.’  The  offi¬ 
cials  heard  me.  I"  spoke  of  it  several 
times,  and  on  Monday  the  lady  who  had 
brought  the  deed  said  to  me,  ‘Please  don’t 
mention  our  chapter  again,  for  they  have 
given  me  my  deed.  Thanks  to  you.’  Of 
course  it  was  the  publicity  accomplished 
it.” 

“The  Final  Plan,”  alluded  to  by  Mrs. 
Tener,  is  the  scheme  supposed  to  be 
adopted  by  this  meeting  of  the  American 
Woman’s  League.  We  shall  give  an 
analysis  of  it  with  Mrs.  Tener’s  notes,  to 
show  the  “cut-and-dried”  character  of 
its  provision.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
hundreds  of  other  women  feel  as  Mrs. 
Tener  does,  but  have  found  no  means  of 
expressing  themselves  in  public.  They 
will  be  heard  from  later. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Edward  Smith,  a  driver  for 
the  American  Ice  Company,  was  arrested 
August  10  in  New  York  in  front  of  a  West 
Forty-fourth  street  tea  room  by  Inspectors 
from  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
and  locked  up  in  the  East  Fifty-first  Street 
Police  Station  on  a  charge  of  selling  short 
weight.  Some  time  ago  the  proprietor  of 
the  tea  room  suspected  that  he  was  not 
getting  full  weight  on  his  ice  and  com¬ 
plained  to  the  bureau.  Commissioner  Dris¬ 
coll  and  two  inspectors  went  to  the  place 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  iceman. 
After  the  ice  had  been  put  in  the  boxes 
Smith  gave  the  proprietor  a  bill  for  4, .’520 
pounds.  The  ice  was  then  weighed  by  the 
inspectors  and  found  to  total  only  3,140, 
over  1,000  pounds  short. 

As  the  result  of  an  experiment  upon  a 
guinea  pig,  that  died  after  being  inocu¬ 
lated  with  frozen  eggs,  J.  Buschel,  a  large 
dealer  of  Philadelphia,  was  arrested  Au¬ 
gust  10  on  a  warrant  obtained  by  the  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Department  on  a  charge 
of  selling  eggs  unlit  for  food  purposes. 
Harry  P.  Cassidy,  special  agent  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Department,  alleges  that 
Buschel  sells  frozen  eggs  which  have  been 
removed  from  the  shell,  and  in  a  solid  body 
are  disposed  of  to  bakeries,  which  thaw 
out  the  product.  The  samples  seized  were 
examined  by  Prof.  Lawall,  chemist  for  the 
food  department,  and  Dr.  Randall  C.  Ros- 
enberger,  ch’ef  bacteriologist  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Hospital.  They  inoculated  the 
guinea  pig  with  the  frozen  eggs  and  it  died 
within  twelve  hours.  Two  other  egg  deal¬ 
ers  were  also  held  for  a  hearing  on  charges 
of  selling  eggs  unfit  for  use. 

Due  to  the  explosion  of  a  vulcanizing 
machine  Halsey’s  garage  at  Eastliampton, 
Long  Island,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
August  10  and  also  Jaffe’s  general  store 
adjoining.  The  new  car  belonging  to  Dr. 
William  Tod  Helmuth,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
and  a  number  of  others  belonging  to  the 
Summer  colony  were  burned.  Dr.  Hel- 
muth's  car  was  near  the  door,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  get  it  out.  The  brakes 
had  been  locked,  however,  and  the  res¬ 
cuers  were  compelled  to  flee  with  their 
clothing  ablaze.  Altogether  twelve  cars 
were  burned,  of  a  total  value  estimated  at 
$100,000.  All  of  the  cars  are  believed  to 
be  insured.  The  loss  on  the  general  store 
was  $20,000. 

How  three  inmates  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  prison  at  Charlestown  were  able  to 
construct  a  counterfeiting  outfit  and  man¬ 
ufacture  spurious  half  dollars  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Secret  Service  officers.  Ever 
since  July  21,  when  the  State  prison  offi¬ 
cials  discovered  that  counterfeit  half  dol¬ 
lars  were  in  circulation  in  the  prison  and 
that  some  had  got  outside,  an  investigation 
has  been  in  progress.  At  that  time  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  Patrick  Hanley  of  Lynn, 
who  is  serving  a  twenty-five-vear  sentence 
as  an  habitual  criminal,  was  involved.  Two 
other  prisoners  have  been  found  to  be  ac¬ 
complices.  The  method  of  the  counter¬ 
feiters  was  ingenious.  They  secured  from 
unknown  sources  some  scraps  of  tin  and 
lead,  a  jeweler’s  crucible,  and  some  plaster 
of  Paris.  One  of  the  trio  has  a  knowledge 
of  electricity,  and  it  was  he  who  devised 
the  means  of  melting  the  metal.  He  cut 
in  on  the  electric  light  wires  in  Hanley’s 
cell,  attached  two  pieces  of  carbon  and 
placed  them  on  a  small  sheet  of  iron  cov¬ 
ered  with  fireproof  cement.  On  the  white- 
hot  carbon  the  crucible  was  placed,  the 
metal  was  melted,  and  the  coins  were 
manufactured  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  mold. 
It  is  suspected  that  there  was  an  accom¬ 
plice  outside  the  jail  who  assisted  in  the 
distribution  of  the  coins  and  the  supplying 
of  material  for  their  manufacture. 

A  large  dam  on  the  estate  of  Henry  J. 
Cookinham,  a  brother-in-law  of  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Sherman,  at  Hinckley,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  was  destroyed  August  11  by  poach¬ 
ers  and  vast  damage  to  surrounding  prop¬ 
erty  was  wrought.  It  is  stated  that  the 
dam  was  blown  up  by  dynamite  by  per¬ 
sons  with  a  grudge  against  the  owner  of 
the  property.  Mr.  Cookinham  had  recently 
taken  legal  action  against  several  poachers 
and  has  had  trouble  with  petty  thieves. 
Two  years  ago  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cook¬ 
inham  on  the  estate  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  was  some  talk  at  the  time  that  the 
fire  was  set,  but  this  was  not  proven. 
The  big  bodv  of  water  that  broke  through 
the  dam  uprooted  hundreds  of  trees, 
washed  away  four  highway  bridges  and 
swept  away  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of 
the  road.  'Meadow  lands  on  one  of  Mr. 
Cookinham's  farms  were  practically  ruined. 
The  water  tore  great  holes  in  the  land 
and  carried  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock 
about  two  miles  down  the  stream.  Nearly 
all  the  damage  was  confined  to  land  owned 
by  Mr.  Cookinham. 

August  15  Governor  Harmon  called  out 
the  militia  to  enforce  order  in  Columbus, 
O  ,  where  the  local  authorities  have  failed 
to  stop  rioting  incident  to  a  street  car  strike. 
The  local  police  mutinied  and  showed  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  rioters  who  render  the 
town  unsafe.  There  was  little  rioting 
after  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers.  August 
1C  33  policemen  who  mutinied  were  dis¬ 
charged  The  cost  of  the  militia  will  be 
very  heavy.  $100,000  being  asked  for  ex¬ 
penses  August  16. 

The  Newark,  N.  J.,  plant  of  the  Stone 
Age  Plaster  Company  was  sold  at  sheriffs 
auction  in  the  court  house  in  that  city 
August  16  to  Clarence  B.  Browning  an 
engraver  of  216  William  street,  New  York, 
for  $28,000.  Browning,  who  is  an  assignee 
of  the  third  mortgage,  was  the  only  bid¬ 
der.  No  representatives  of  John  A.  Qualey 
or  others  interested  in  the  plant  were 
present  at  the  sale.  The  sale  was  to  have 
been  held  two  weeks  ago,  but  on  the  plea 
of  counsel  for  Qualey  and  his  partner. 
Harvev  Wiley  Corbett,  a  continuance  of 
two  weeks  was  granted.  The  sum  of 
$34  000  was  needed  with  which  to  pay  the 
creditors  of  the  Stone  Age  Plaster  Com- 
panv.  Counsel  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F. 
Qualey.  Corbett  and  other  stockholders  of 
the  Magnesia  Asbestos  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  of  which  tlie  Stone  Age  Plaster  Com- 
panv  was  a  subsidiary  concern,  consented 
to  the  vacating  of  the  order  granted  bv 
Vice-Chancellor  Walker  postponing  the  sale 
of  the  Stone  Age  Plaster  Company.  It 
was  explained  to  the  Court  by  ex- Judge 
Chauncey  II.  Beasley  that  because  of  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  Corbett  and 
Qualey  by  Airs.  AVilliam  T.  Bull  and  the 
attachment  of  his  bank  accounts  the  credit 
of  the  company  had  been  so  impaired  that 
it  was  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.  The  vacating  order  left  Sheriff 


Harrigan  free  to  dispose  of  the  property 
at  once.  Mr.  Browning  was  interested 
through  having  bought  a  third  mortgage 
on  the  property.  He  advertised  the  pro¬ 
posed  sale  of  two  weeks  ago  widely  with 
the  hope  of  recovering  the  money  he  had 
invested.  McDermott  &  McDermott,  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  stockholders  of  the  Stone  Age 
Company,  say  that  the  sale  was  illegal  and 
will  be  set  aside. 

Because  of  the  serious  forest  fire  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  new  Glacier  National  Park  in 
Montana,  Acting  Secretary  Pierce  of  the 
Interior  Department,  August  16,  requested 
Clement  S.  Ucker,  chief  clerk,  who  now 
is  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  to  go  to  the  new  park, 
to  assist  Supervisor  Logan  in  handling  the 
situation.  Because  of  the  extensive  acre¬ 
age  of  the  Glacier  Park,  it  is  difficult  for 
one  man  to  supervise  the  fighting  of  the 
fires.  The  cost  of  fighting  the  fires  in  the 
national  forest  in  the  Missoula  district, 
comprising  Montana,  northern  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming,  is  $7,000  a  day.  This  will  cre¬ 
ate  a  deficit  in  the  appropriation  of  $135,- 
000,  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
for  fighting  forest  fires  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  will  be  materially  relieved  until 
rain  falls  in  the  regions  where  the  fires 
are  the  most  serious.  With  the  best  or¬ 
ganized  and  largest  force  of  fire-fighters 
that  has  been  mustered  against  the  fires 
that  have  invaded  several  valleys  of  the 
Glacier  National  Park,  the  Flathead  Res¬ 
ervation,  officers  in  charge  of  those  parts 
of  the  national  domain  began  August  16  a 
new  and  thorough  campaign  against  the 
flames.  The  new  forces  comprise  three 
companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  for 
the  park  and  the  Flathead  forest,  and  an¬ 
other  company,  and  possibly  two,  for  the 
reservation.  In  addition  to  the  soldiers 
the  fighters  in  the  park  number  nearly  one 
hundred  men. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  controversy 
over  the  transportation  of  milk  came  up 
efore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Boston  August  16,  where  three  local 
contractors  complained  that  the  schedule 
recently  adopted  by  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
the  Maine  Central,  and  the  St.  Johnsbury 
and  Lake  Champlain  Railroads,  are  exces¬ 
sive.  The  railroads  replied  that  they  were 
compelled  under  the  Massachusetts  statute 
known  as  the  Saunders  law  to  increase  the 
rate  and  charge  a  can  rate  instead  of  by 
the  car. 

August  15  the  Vancouver  Exhibition 
buildings  at  Hastings  Park  were  formally 
dedicated.  The  great  Canadian  National 
apple  show  will  be  held  there  October  31- 
November  5. 


THE  DELAWARE  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE. 

The  Delaware  Produce  Exchange  was 
formed  last  Spring  in  Dover  at  a  meeting 
called  bv  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  while  yet  only  in  the  midst  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  it  has  done  business  amounting  to 
$250,000,  and  has  brought  increased  prices 
to  the  farmers  for  berries,  npples,  peaches, 
and  for  early  white  potatoes.  It  is  now 
operating  at  about  15  points  and  is  not 
only  a  direct  benefit  to  the  farmers  at 
these  points,  but  has  caused  the  buyers  at 
other  railroad  stations  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  farm  produce.  It  is  probable  that  an 
office  building  will  be  erected  in  Dover  to 
accommodate  next  year’s  business.  Ebe 
Walter  is  the  general  manager,  and  A.  II. 
Hardesty,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  peach  crop  now  going  to  market  from 
Delaware  is  for  the  most  part  of  very  good 
quality  and  prices  aye  fair ;  from  80  cents 
to  $1  per  half  bushel  basket  has  been 
paid  for  fine  fruit  at  the  railroad  stations 
along  the  Delaware  road.  Early  apples 
have  been  fine  and  the  yield  has  exceeded 
by  more  than  25  per  cent  that  of  last  year, 
and  prices  have  been  almost  uniformly  high, 
reaching  at  the  railroad  stations  here  $1 
per  seven-eighths  bushel  hamper.  The 
canning  factories  are  using  a  small  quantity 
of  peaches.  The  Delaware  tomato  can¬ 
neries  are  about  ready  to  start  up.  The 
crop  is  good  but  the  acreage  is  considerable 
below  that  of  last  year.  Cantaloupes  •  are 
beginning  to  move,  and  if  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  favorable  the  crop  will  be  large  and 
prices  good. 


ENTERING  AN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

On  page  617  a  young  man  26  years  old 
spoke  of  a  complete  course  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  He  has  only  a  common 
school  education,  and  was  doubtful  about 
his  abilitv  to  pass  an  entrance  examination. 
J.  M.  Drew,  registrar  of  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Agricuiture,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  story 
of  the  young  man  mentioned  in  the  •en¬ 
closed  clipping  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
young  man  need  not  be  alarmed  about  his 
age  if  he  wishes  to  go  to  an  agricultural 
college,  as  some  of  our  best  students  have 
been  as  old  or  older  when  they  entered 
here.  You  say  that  probably  the  require¬ 
ments  for  entrance  now  are  higher  than 
at  the  time  you  entered  the  agricultural 
college.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  a 
good  many  college  courses,  but  we  have 
here  what  we  call  our  school  course,  to 
which  are  admitted  boys  and  girls  from  dis- 
rict  schools  and  which,  no  doubt,  he  could 
enter.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of  young 
people  that  we  like  to  help  and  from  which 
we  get  our  very  best  students.” 


Hay  crop  extra  good ;  barns  not  large 
enough  to  hold  same,  farmers  are  stacking 
some  outside.  Oats  looking  fine ;  if  noth¬ 
ing  happens  will  be  the  largest  crop  our 
farmers  ever  had.  Wheat  and  barley  good, 
but  not  so  much  planted  as  in  former 
years.  Potatoes  are  doing  well  now,  but 
have  had  a  hard  time  on  account  of  the 
bugs,  and  a  shortage  of  Paris  green.  Tur¬ 
nips,  carrots,  beets  and  beans  doing  well ; 
hardly  any  corn  here  on  account  of  the 
cool  nights.  More  cheese  is  being  made 
this  year  than  in  any  one  year  since  the 
factories  started.  a.  w.  g. 

Kensington,  Prince  Edward  Island. 


Keep  your  eye  on  the  “Boston  Milk  War.” 
I  understand  the  farmers  are  being  pros¬ 
ecuted  for  sending  dirty  milk.  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  had  a  can  of  “sour”  returned 
in  which  I  found  a  quantity  of  tea  leaves 
and  can  nearly  two  inches  fuller  than 
when  it  left  here.  I  also  hear  they  are 
carrying  fish  on  the  milk  car.  Letters  of 
complaint  to  the  milk  company  are  not 
answered.  J-  *’•  s. 

Connecticut. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  WISH. 

Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover — 

Of  clover  soft  and  cool  and  fresh  and 
sweet. 

With  dusky  clouds  in  deep  skies  hanging 
over 

And  scented  silence  at  my  head  and  feet. 

Just  for  one  hour  to  slip  the  leash  of  worry 

lu  eager  haste  from  thought’s  impatient 
neck, 

And  watch  its  coursing  in  its  heedless 
hurry, 

Disdaining  duty’s  call  or  wisdom’s  beck. 

Ah  !  it  were  sweet,  where  clover  clumps  are 
meeting 

And  daisies  hiding,  so  to  lie  and  rest; 

No  sound  except  my  own  heart’s  sturdy 
beating, 

Rocking  itself  to  sleep  within  my  breast, 

Just  to  lie  there  filled  with  the  deeper 
breathing 


ness,  but  Summer  breezes  make  it  a 
necessity,  if  one  would  remain  tidy  when 
driving.  The  net  secures  neatness,  with¬ 
out  the  discomforts  of  the  veil. 

* 

A  favorite  recommendation  with  the 
manufacturers  of  some  proprietary  rem¬ 
edies  is  the  statement  that  their  medi¬ 
cine  is  entirely  vegetable.  “It  can’t  hurt 
you  to  take  it  anyway,”  say  well-mean¬ 
ing  people,  “for  there’s  nothing  but 
vegetable  compounds  in  it.”  That  sounds 
very  well  until  one  recollects  that  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  drugs  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  are  of  vegetable  origin — 
that  the  stately  purple-flowered  fox¬ 
glove  gives  us  digitalis,  and  the  showy 
monk’s-hood  supplies  aconite ;  an  in¬ 
nocent-looking  little  berry  is  a  source 
of  strychnine,  and  one  of  our  garden 
favorites  is  responsible  for  all  the  miser- 


to  a  quart  of  fruit;  boil  until  thick  and 
can  in  the  usual  way. 

Grape  Jam. — Wash  the  grapes  and 
squeeze  or  pinch  the  pulp  from  the  skins. 
Boil  the  pulp  until  it  separates  from  the 
seed  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve;  then 
add  the  skins  to  the  pulp  and  boil  with 
equal  weight  of  sugar  15  minutes;  put 
into  small  jars  or  tumblers  and  .in  a  day 
or  two  cover  with  pap*?r,  which  will 
hermetically  seal. 

Grape  Nectar. — Wash  and  pulp  grapes, 
cooking  skins  and  pulp  in  separate  ves¬ 
sels.  When  very  tender  pour  all  into  a 
flannel  bag  and  strain  over  night.  Add 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of 
juice,  boil  five  minutes,  bottle  and  seal. 
It  keeps  better  after  being  opened  than 
ordinary  grape  juice,  and  is  good  either 
hot  or  cold. 


That  comes  of  listening  to  a  wild  bird’s  ies  that  come  from  opium  in  its  many 

song,  forms.  There  are  weeds  growing  in 

Our  souls  require  at  times  this  full  un-  ,  „  ,  ,  , 

sheathing;  swamp  and  woodland  that  may  produce 

All  swords  will  rust  in  scabbard  kept  death  in  agonizing  form,  in  spite  of  be¬ 


ing  “purely  vegetable.”  Do  not  be  mis¬ 
led  by  the  idea  that  a  vegetable  com¬ 
pound  must  necessarily  be  harmless. 
There  is  much  virtue  in  vegetable  com¬ 
pounds — indeed,  the  doctors  are  not 
above  borrowing  wisdom  from  old-time 
Ah,  laugh  !  if  laugh  you  will  at  my  crude  herbalists,  but  an  unknown  remedy  needs 
speech  ’  some  more  reassuring  recommendation 

than  the  mere  statement  that  it  is  .“purely 
vegetable.” 


too  long. 

And  I  am  tired — so  tired  of  rigid  duty ; 

So  tired  of  all  my  tired  hands  find  to  do ; 
I  yearn,  I  faint  for  some  of  life’s  free 
beauty, 

Its  looser  beads  with  no  straight  string 
run  through. 


But  women  sometimes  die  of  such  a 
greed — • 

Die  for  the  small  joys  held  beyond  their 
reach, 

And  the  assurance  they  have  all  they 
need. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 


Grape  Recipes. 

Grape  Marmalade. — Choose  ripe  grapes 
and  pick  over,  wash,  drain  and  remove 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  dip  hooks  for  the  stems.  Separate  the  pulp  from  the 


kitchen,  pantry  and  bathroom  in  white 
enamel  paint ;  then  there  is  no  risk  of 
rust.  It  is  only  in  their  absence  that  we 
realize  the  frequent  convenience  of  well- 
placed  hooks  in  these  positions. 

* 

Eggless  pancakes  are  very  light,  made 
as  follows :  One  and  one-half  cup  of 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  sugar,  2R>  teaspoonfuls  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  cup  of  flour.  Sift  sugar,  salt 
and  baking  powder  in  with  the  flour,  and 
beat  the  batter  well  to  aerate  it.  Be 
sure  the  fat  in  the  frying  pan  is  smok¬ 
ing  hot  when  you  put  batter  in. 

* 

Modern  pedagogy  teaches  children  to 


skins.  Put  the  pulp  into  a  preserving 
kettle,  heat  it  to  boiling  and  cook  slowly 
until  it  separates  from  the  seeds,  then 
rub  through  a  fine  sieve.  Add  the  skins 
to  the  pulp,  measure  and  put  back  into 
the  preserving  kettle  with  an  equal 
measure  of  sugar.  Cook  slowly  until 
thick,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent 
burning.  When  done  put  into  jars  or 
glasses  and  cover  with  melted  paraffine. 

Green  Grape  Jelly. — If  the  grapes  are 
gathered  in  midsummer  before  they 
have  begun  to  turn  the  jelly  will  be  a 
clear  green;  later,  when  the  first  bloom 
makes  its  appearance,  a  beautiful  pink- 
jelly  can  be  obtained  from  this  fruit. 
Cleanse  the  fruit,  strip  from  the  stem 


read  without  the  drudgery  of  learning  and  put  in  a  stone  jar  set  m  an  outer 

the  alphabet  first.  It  seems  quite  won-  vessei  of  boiling  water.  When  they  be- 
derful  to  one  taught  in  the  old-fashioned  gin  to  soften  stir  with  a  wooden  ' spoon 
way  to  hear  the  juveniles  spelling  and  until  they  are  thoroilghIy  crushed 
reading,  yet  quite  unacquainted  with  the  strain,  without  squeezing.  What  is  left 
letters  in  their  sequence.  It  seems,  how-  in  the  bag  may  be  squeezed  in  another 
ever,  that  this  system  is  not  without  its  vessel  and  made  into  a  separate  jelly 
disadvantages.  One  large  corporation  in  for  cake  and  puddings.  Return  to  the 

Jsew  York,  which  employs  a  great  many  fire  (after  meaSuring)  and  boil  twenty 
clerks  for  filing,  complained  that  many  minutes.  To  every  cup  of  juice  add  a 
of  these  modern  young  people  were  use*  cup  of  heated  sugar>  Let  the  jelly  come 
less  in  tins  work  as  owing  to  their  ig-  t0  a  hard  boiI>  then  turn  into  sterilized 
norance  of  the  alphabet,  they  could  not  giasSes 
be  depended  on  to  file  in  alphabetical  or¬ 


der,  and  endless  complications  resulted 
from  their  carelessness.  It  would  seem 
that  there  are  still  some  virtues  in  old- 
fashioned  education. 

* 


Ripe  Grape  Jelly. — Mash  the  grapes  in 
the  kettle,  put  them  over  the  fire  and 
cook  until  thoroughly  done,  drain 
through  a  sieve,  but  do  not  press 
through;  to  each  pint  of  juice  allow  one 


There  is  much  virtue  in  an  invisible  p0Und  of  Sugar;  boil  rapidl>'  for  15  min’ 
net,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  hair  tidy.  1,tes’  acj^  tbe  su&ai  ancl  boil  rapidly 
We  do  not  mean  that  every  hair  should  *bree  m>nutes  longer, 
be  sleeked  down  closely,  and  then  cov-  Venison  Jelly. — Put  into  preserving 

ered  with  the  net,  because  that  is  us-  kettle  one  peck  wild  grapes  washed  and 
ually  unbecoming.  But  the  hair  should  picked  from  stem,  one  quart  vinegar, 
be  arranged  loosely  and  prettily  in  the  one-fourth  cup  each  of  whole  cloves  and 
accustomed  mode,  and  the  net  then  stick  cinnamon.  Cook  till  grapes  are 
drawn  over  it,  beginning  at  the  front,  s°ft-  Drain  in  jelly  bag,  boil  liquid  20 
any  looseness  at  the  back  being  caught  minutes,  add  six  pounds  of  sugar 
under  the  barrette.  The  wearer  must  (heated),  and  boil  five  minutes.  Turn 
be  careful  not  to  bring  the  edge  of  the  mto  glasses. 

net  down  on  to  the  forehead,  so  as  to  Canned  Grapes.— This  is  a  simple 
make  a  hard  line,  which  is  very  unbe-  method,  inexpensive,  excellent  for  keep¬ 
coming.  A  few  invisible  hairpins  keep  ing,  and  it  provides  excellent  filling  for 
it  in  place.  The  special  value  of  the  net  grape  pies  in  the  Winter.  Squeeze  the 
is  felt  in  driving  or  automobiling,  when  pulp  from  the  skin.  Boil  the  pulp  gently 
the  hair  is  likely  to  blow  about,  in  spite  until  the  seeds  begin  to  loosen,  in  one 
of  a  face  veil,  and  nothing  makes  a  kettle.  Have  the  skins  boiling  hard  in 
woman  look  quite  as  untidy  as  a  lot  of  a  little  water  in  another  kettle,  as  they 
stringy  elf-locks  hanging  about  face  and  are  tough.  When  the  pulp  seems  tender 
neck.  In  excessively  warm  and  humid  put  it  through  the  sieve;  add  the  skins, 
weather  a  face  veil  is  most  uncomfort-  when  tender,  with  the  water  they  boil 
able,  and  quickly  loses  its  crisp  fresh-  in.  Add  a  large  coffee  cupful  of  sugar 


How  often  it  is  difficult  to  be  wisely 
charitable — to  do  good  without  multiply¬ 
ing  the  sources  of  evil.  To  give  alms  is 
nothing  unless  you  give  thought  also.  It 
is  written,  not  “Blessed  is  he  that  feedeth 
the  poor,”  but  “Blessed  is  he  that  con- 
sidereth  the  poor.”  A  little  thought  and 
a  little  kindness  are  often  worth  more 
than  a  great  deal  of  money. — Ruskin. 
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wWCJJ-S  PAT  OFF,.*  i 

\Edpyst« 


FOUNDED  1842 


fl  MAKE  IDEAL 

HOUSE  GOWNS,  KIMONOS,' 
WRAPPERS,  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES,  Etc. 

Napped  on  back  only,  combining 
light  weight  with  warmth  and  dura- 
«  — —  bilitv.  28  inches  wide. 

10c.  a  yard. 
If  you  fail 
to  find 
L  e  r  m  a  < 
Flannel  at 
any  good 
store  write 
us  for  free 
samples. 

PACIFIC 
MILLS 

BOSTON 


25,000  wk°n"Sewn 

that  the  IMPERIAL  SELF  HEAT¬ 
ING  FLAT  IRON  makes  Ironing 
Comfortable.  No  Hot  Stove — 
No  Charcoal — No  Wires  or  Tub¬ 
ing — No  Dirt— No  walking 
back  and  forth.  Iron  where 
it  is  cool.  Money  back  if  not 
suited.  Agents  Wanted. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  CO., 

L.  B.  62GA,  Chatham,  N.  V. 


Simpson- 
Eddystone 

I  Black  and  White  Prints 

have  been  the  recognized 
I  standard  calicoes  since 
1842.  The  way  to  realize 
what  stylish  dresses  can 
I  be  made  of  these  pretty 
[cotton  dress-goods,  is  to 
I  put  them  to  the  test.  They 
are  made  in  numerous  ar¬ 
tistic  designs,  printed  with 
a  tub-proof  black  on  fine 
quality,  well-woven,  dur¬ 
able  cloth. 

J  Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal-  ■ 
I  cr  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept! 
I  substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s! 
I  stock  write  us  his  name  and  address,  r 
I  We  ll  help  him  supply  you. 

|  The  Eddyitone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia  | 

Established  by  Wra.  Simpson,  Sr. 


WESHIP°"APPROVAL 

'without  a  cent  deposit^  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  off  ers 
on  highest  grade  1911  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonder ful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  sn7SrK 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  roarwheela, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  D  80  CHICAGO 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  upon  farms.  Most  of  them  are  without 
experience,  but  they  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although 
many  of  them  speak  German.  If  you  can  tiiake 
use  of  such  help,  please  communicate  with  us, 
stating  what  you  will  pay,  whether  the  work  is 
permane  nt,  and  whether  you  prefer  a  single  or 
married  man.  We  are  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  employer  or  employee.  Address  J.  A.  &  I. 
A.  S.,  174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Agents  Wanted 

to  represent  us  at  the 
fairs.  Send  for  terms. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Smooth  top  — 
best  glass  — 
a  quick  and 
sure  sealer 


Here  is  the  cure  for  preserving-time  troubles — a  jar  which  over¬ 
comes  the  common  faults  of  common  jars — makes  the  work  of  pre¬ 
serving  lighter  and  good  results  more  sure. 

The  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  has  many  good  points  to  its  credit — un¬ 
usual  strength — even  thickness  of  glass — smooth  finish  on  the  edge 
where  old-fashion  jars  are  often  dangerous — a  wide  mouth  which 
takes  large  peaches  and  pears  whole ,  and  a  sealing  device  which  closes 
air-tight  by  a  little  easy  pressure  on  the  sealing  lever. 

See  how  the  lady  in  the  illustration  is  doing  it  and  how  large  the  fruit 
looks  in  the  jar. 

Send  us  your  grocer’s  name  and  we  will  send  you  a  book  of  preserving 
recipes  free. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  CLASS  CO., 


WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


1910. 
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Soap  Does  Not  Harden. 

I  tried  the  hard  soap  recipe  on  page 
5S0,  June  5,  1909,  and  it  will  not  harden. 
What  could  I  do  to  make  hard  soap  out 
of  it?  The  directions  were  carefully 
followed.  Who  can  explain  this  trouble, 
and  give  me  some  help? 

VIRGINIA  READER. 

Small  Economies. 

Not  petty  but  small — the  little  items 
saved  in  the  matter  of  food,  clothes  and 
household  supplies  which  often  mean 
the  difference  between  a  comfortable  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  much 
irritation  on  the  part  of  the  “man  of  the 
house”  because  “ends  don’t  meet !”  For 
instance,  we  find  flour  too  high  to  feel 
we  can  give  even  the  small  pieces  of 
bread  left  from  meals  to  the  pigs  or 
hens,  and  while  the  cook  books  would 
promptly  tell  us  to  “dry  them  in  the 
oven,  roll  fine,  and  put  into  jars  for 
breading  cutlets,  etc.,”  the  fact  remains 
that  few  farmers’  wives  have  the  time 
for  this  work,  nor  do  we  often  have  the 
“cutlets”  to  bread !  Some  one  else  says, 
“Make  bread  puddings,”  which  reminds 
me  just  now  of  the  housekeeper  who 
made  one  to  save  a  few  crusts,  using 
four  eggs  at  50  cents  per  dozen  in  the 
process !  Really,  however,  these  pud¬ 
dings  are  very  nice  when  properly  made, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  an  economic 
solution  of  the  bread  problem  in  the 
Winter. 

I  use  all  mine  in  the  two  following 
ways,  one  of  which,  an  old  Dutch  dish,  I 
have  never  seen  on  any  table  save  my 
own,  and  the  other,  the  well-known  but 
oft-forgotten  French  or  German  toast. 
The  first,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I 
call  “bread  and  eggs.”  Break  up  the 
smallest  pieces  of  bread  into  small  bits. 
I  use  a  sharp  paring  knife  and  cut  them 
up,  and  to  each  pint  allow  one  egg  and 
a  spoonful  of  nice  drippings  or  butter. 
Melt  the  butter  and  let  it  get  very  hot, 
add  the  bread  and  stir  till  all  the  pieces 
are  fried  a  little,  then  add  the  egg, 
pepper  and  salt  and  stir  till  all  the 
pieces  are  coated.  When  the  latter  is 
cooked  remove  at  once-  and  eat  piping 
hot.  I  make  large  quantities  of  this  for 
our  own  folks’  breakfast  during  the 
year.  A  nice  breakfast  dish  for  guests  is 
French  toast.  Use  the  larger  pieces  for 
this,  trim  neatly  and  allow  one  egg  and 
one-half  cup  sweet  milk  to  about  the 
equivalent  of  three  slices  of  bread.  Beat 
the  eggs  slightly,  add  the  milk  and  salt 
to  taste.  Dip  the  bread  in  this  and  fry 
brown  on  both  sides  in  rather  deep  fat 
in  a  frying  pan. 

I  do  my  own  laundry  work  and  yet 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  use  colored 
tablecloths,  so  the  matter  of  tray  cloths 
is  quite  an  item.  For  everyday  use,  how¬ 
ever,  I  consider  the  problem  solved,  so 
pass  it  on.  I  have  found  in  the  dry- 
goods  houses  a  firm,  soft  quality  of 
huckaback  for  seven  cents  per  yard 
which  launders  well  and  outwears  any¬ 
thing  I  have  ever  used.  I  hemstitch  the 
ends  of  some,  others  I  scallop  and  but¬ 
tonhole,  while  the  plainest  I  simply  hem. 

I  had  a  new  gray  suit  last  Fall  but 
had  no  blouse  suitable  to  wear  with  it. 
In  taking  an  inventory  of  stock  on  hand 
I  found  a  stained  cream-colored  silk 
waist  of  good  quality,  and  in  my  lace 
box,  into  which  go  all  odds  and  ends  of 
lace  both  new  and  old,  I  found  some 
Irish  crochet  used  several  years  ago  on 
another  blouse.  These  I  took  to  the 
dyer’s  with  a  sample  of  my  suit,  and 
had  both  dyed  to  match  it  exactly.  I 
used  the  lace  down  the  center  front,  on 
the  cuffs  and  stock,  and  as  a  result  have 
what  appears  like  a  very  pretty  new 
blouse  for  the  small  outlay  of  $1  for 
dying.  And  I  must  tell  you  about  my 
hat.  I  bought  a  nice  felt  to  match  my 
suit,  and  had  it  trimmed  with  black 
moire  and  three  beautiful  black  crow’s 
wings.  Of  these  latter  I  am  most  proud. 
When  my  husband  made  preparations 
for  the  “scare-crow”  season  I  asked  him 
to  save  me  some  of  the  best  wings, 
which  he  did.  These  I  dried  carefully 
and  they  are  lovely — big,  black,  and  with 
an  irridescent  glossiness  which  I  found 
I  could  not  duplicate  at  the  milliner’s 
for  less  than  50  cents  each. 

LEILA  BARNES. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alzvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  reefer  is  always  a  becoming  coat 
to  the  younger  children  and  in  one  va¬ 
riation  or  other  is  always  much  worn. 
The  illustration  shows  the  latest  model 
made  with  a  regulation  notched  collar 
and  lapels  and  with  coat  sleeves.  Royal 


blue  and  deep  rich  red  broadcloth  are 
much  liked  for  coats  of  this  sort  and  are 
extremely  pretty  over  white  frocks,  but 
fashionable  materials  offer  generous  va¬ 
riety.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back.  The  collar  is  joined  to  the 
neck  and  the  fronts  are  faced  to  form 
the  lapels.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in  two 
pieces  each  and  are  stitched  to  simulate 
cuffs.  The  pockets  are  inserted  and 
finished  with  wide  laps.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(6  years)  is  3  yards  27,  1§4  yard  44,  V/2 
yard  52  inches  wide  with  %  yard  of  vel¬ 
vet  for  collar.  The  pattern  6715  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  children  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  smaller  picture  shows  the  follow¬ 
ing:  6661,  plaited  blouse  or  shirt  waist, 
sizes  32  to  42  bust.  6643,  boy’s  sailor 
blouse  suit,  sizes  8  to  12  years.  6674, 


negligee  with  fancy  collar,  sizes  32  to  42 
bust.  6668,  tunic  skirt,  sizes  22  to  30 
waist.  6666,  girl’s  dress,  sizes  6,  8  and 
10  years;  price  of  each  10  cents. 


Courtesy  is  charity’s  own  sister, 
quenching  hate  and  keeping  love  alight.— 
St.  Francis  de  Sales. 


Copyright,  1910,  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

# 

The  New  Twice=a=Month 
Ladies’  Home  Journal 
Begins  This  Month 


Two  complete,  splendid 
magazines  —  the  first  is 
out  August  25th ;  the 
next,  September  10th — 
at  10  cents  a  copy. 


Twice  the  Number  of  Magazines 
At  the  Same  Price 
$1.50  a  Year  for  24  Magazines 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 
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THE  RUKAI 


NKW-VON  K  i R. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  RECORD  MAKER  AND  HER  OWNER. 

The  two-year-old  heifer,  Cedar  Lawn 
Dc  Kol  Johanna,  shown  in  Fig.  360,  has 
established  a  new  world’s  record  for  her 
class  by  producing  20.697  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  in  a  week.  A  month  after  mak- 
thc  above  record  another  seven-day  test 
was  made.  On  the  second  test  she  pro¬ 
duced  570.1  pounds  of  milk,  with  an 
average  test  of  3.43  per  cent,  yielding 
19.533  pounds  of  butler  fat.  In  view  of 
these  facts  the  career  of  this  heifer  will 
he  followed  with  no  little  interest  by 
students  of  dairy  husbandry.  To  secure 
a  yearly  record  of  her  production,  Mr. 
Schroeder  entered  her  in  the  Wisconsin 
dairy  cow  competition,  and  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Friesian  semi-official  yearly  test. 
In  the  former,  cows  are  not  classified 
according  to  age  in  the  award  of  prizes, 
but  are  given  a  handicap  which  dimin- 


of  a  great  herd  bull  that  has  contributed 
the  most  to  his  success  as  much  as  the 
careful  study  and  solution  of  the  feeding 
and  breeding  problems  offered  by  his 
herd,  good  judgment,  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  persistant  endeavor  in 
the  face  of  discouragement  Mr. 
Schroeder  has  at  last  come  into  his  own. 
He  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  visionary 
breeder  striving  for  the  impossible.  On 
the  contrary,  his  success  is  an  inspiration 
to  his  neighborhood,  which  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  IIolstein-Friesian  center. 

_  L.  K.  D. 

Cause  of  “Ropy  Milk.’ 

After  tli<‘  cream  lie-ins  to  rise  on  tlie 
milk  of  one  cow  It  (the  cream)  becomes 
ropy  after  a  few  minutes’  standing.  It  is 
since  tills  cow  had  her  last  calf,  which  was 
horn  June  18.  Cow  seems  perfectly  healthy. 

c.  T.  H. 

This  is  the  trouble  we  have  described 
several  times.  The  “ropy  milk”  is  caused 
by  a  germ  which  lives  usually  in  the 
pails,  pans  or  other  milk  vessels.  A  very 


CEDAR  LAWN  DkKOL  JOHANNA— A  RECORD  BREAKER.  Ffc.  360. 


ishes  up  to  five  years  of  age.  As  a  junior 
two-year-old  this  heifer  was  entitled  to 
a  30  per  cent  handicap  on  her  monthly 
production  of’  butter  fat.  During  the 
month  of  May  she  produced  1  .it 
pounds  of  milk  with  an  average  test  of 
3.98  per  cent,  producing  88.802  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  the  highest  actual  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  W.  D.  C.  C.  to  that  time. 
With  the  handicap  she  is  credited  with 
115.443  pounds  of  butter  fat,  winning  the 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  monthly  price  of  $25. 
During  June  she  produced  2192.3  pounds 
of  milk  yielding  72.784  pounds  of  blitter 
fat,  her  credit  amounting  to  72.784 
pounds.  The  rules  of  the  competition, 
however,  will  not  permit  her  to  win  an¬ 
other  monthly  prize,  although  her  credit 
may  again  be  highest  for  the  month. 

Some  critics  may  say  that  such  a  cow 
is  abnormal,  but  in  reality  she  is  one  of 
the  results  of  nearly  30  years  of  Mr. 
vSchroeder’s  work,  and  an  inspiration  to 
all  breeders  of  purebred  stock.  About 
.30  years  ago  Mr.  Schroeder  bought  two 
purebred  Holstein  cows,  and  soon  made 
a  churn  test  of  considerable  importance 
to  his  success.  The  test  showed  that 
milk  from  one  cow  produced  more  but¬ 
ter  than  the  same  amount  of  milk  from 
the  other  cow.  The  poorer  cow  was 
sold,  while  at  present  every  cow  in  his 
herd  has  some  of  the  blood  of  the  better 
cow  in  her  veins.  Step  by  step,  and  in 
the  earlier  years  in  the  face  of  openly 
expressed  doubt  and  scepticism  of  his 
neighbors  and  the  editor  of  his  home 
paper,  Mr.  Schroeder  worked  out  his 
own  salvation.  For  the  past  1 1  years 
Sir  Johanna  DeKol  25467,  has  been  at 
the  bead  of  bis  herd.  This  great  sire 
of  Cedar  Lawn  DeKol  Johanna  is  the 
sire  of  28  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  six  of 
which  raised  by  Mr.  Schroeder,  have 
produced  from  16  pounds  to  20  pounds 
of  butter  fat  in  seven  days  as  two-year- 
old  heifers.  But  it  is  not  the  ownership 


good  description  of  it  is  found  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  Rhode  Island  Station 
at  Kingston.  The  remedy  is  to  keep  the 
stable  and  the  cows  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  boil  all  the  implements  which  touch 
the  milk — including  the  strainer.  Boil 
them  for  half  an  hour  and  put  in  the  sun 


Tlie  .Tames  Line  of  Sanitary  St.eel  and  Wood 
Stalls.  Seven  different  styles  of  Stanchions. 
Complete  line  of  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  dairymen,  Includ¬ 
ing  State  and  United  States  Dairy  Inspectors. 

Write  for  big  book,  showing  interiors  of 
modern  dairy  barns,  to 

KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
inn  Cline  Street,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Stool 
Stanch  Urns  In  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unnurpiiHsed.  Bond  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  HtaruihloiiH  and  Water 
the. I  ns,  showing  model  stables 
Foster  Hied  SI  unelilon  Oo., 
008  Jus.  Jtlilg.,  li »eli ester,  N.  Y 


CRUMB'S  W  JX  RAINER 

STANCHION 


“  M  y  born  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Cruinb’fl 
J  Warrlncr  Stanch  Iot •(.  II  It 
I  had  not  been  for  tlie  ease  with 
1  which  these  InHlencrn  were 
I  opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
I  rows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
1  (liiliis,  Hcrnurdstown,  Mass. 

- — -  -  Booklet  free. 

WALLACE  It.  CHUM  It,  Box  Mi>,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


iDeath  tils  Stomach 
! Worms  Guaranteed 

■\Vn  will  Nftlld  yoll  100  H»h.  of  DIG 
HOLLAND'S  MIDHAII.H  NTOCK 
NAJ/r  <>ii  oo  iIhvh*  i rial  ficlglif 
l>rcpjil<L  If  you  derive  no  ImueiK. 
It  cowtw  you  not  hi  me;  If  you  do,  tt 
*  on  In  you  fft.oo.  (Jlvo  uii  your  or¬ 
der  «i  on co. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington.  Ohio. 


DeLaItaL 

Creak  Separators 

Flrit — Best — Cheapest 

The  original  mid  for  32  year*  the 
lenders  in  the  Dairy  World 
Nearly  1,300,000  now  In  dnlly  two 

The  Most  Perfect 
Centrifugal  Separator  Known 
5*nd  for  •  Catalogue 

THEDE  LAVALSEPARATOR  CO. 

Chicago  Urw  York  bno  francitoo 

Montreal  Winnipeg  Seattle 


FEED 

MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  evor  use  any?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  it  Is  the  bust  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  It  with  our  “Hull-Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  In  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  If  you  do  not  want  to  feed  It 
straight,  nnd  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  nnd  East  River,  New  York  City 


Mules  at  Private  Sale  ■  mules  on  hand,  consisting 

of  4-month*  «ltl  mule  colts,  yearling  mules.  2-ycar-ola 
mules  mid  broke  iiiiiIcb  of  nil  Sizes  and  ages.  I'ai  im  rs 
can  do  belter  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Como  to.  see  my  stock  and  he  convinced 
that  I  have  what  1  my.  Tlicv  are  for  sale  at  niv  stables 
In  York,  I’u.  JOK.  KIN  IMG,  York,  l*u. 


Kalorama  farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Honrs  nil  sold. 
Hred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  IMtfs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Figs,  April  nnd 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Ponn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^  g-j 

in  Connecticut.  Hows  bred  for  April  Utters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July ;  lale* to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  hook  orders 
for  March  and  April  nigs  now.  Bend  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Prouticlor,  M.nrlilcilnlc,  Conn. 


I  ARGF,  I1KRK SHIRKS  AT  HICHWOOD  hi 

Hill’ll  ol  ttlH  IrtHt  liner  Yo)l!lllcn  o|  Aliltil  l<  Nil  Jti*rk plllru  ItOCOIll 
wo  Mold  nnd  rug  Jm  to  red  morn  ISui  ki.hli  «•«  tiwui  imy  other  I. mnler 
lu  i he  Unilml  HUton.  The  lm  go  proportion  went  to  old  .  untom- 
eiH.  Thin  BjienltM  for ■  l  toe  If.  11.(1,  A  II. II.  IlnrpitnilliiK,  I)uiiil8i,l  N.Y, 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  RRAIH.KY  Frmvsburg,  N.  V. 


—  100  yearling  owes;  TO 
yearling  rums.  Price  and 
'AS  VLKHT,  LODI,  N.Y. 


TIINIQ  CUpCp  -Gid,  a  start  now  with  tills  very 
i  umo  wii  LLr  | lardy  and  money-making  breed* 
———————  Prices  roa> enable. forbotlisoxoH. 

J.  N.  MAC  PH1RS0N,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scnllsvillc,  N.  Y. 


Pnr  Coin  Registered  llnmboulllot  Sheep.  V.  W. 
lUI  OdlC  1IALMDAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Highland  stock  fa  km  suitor- 

SHIRKS.  I  offer  for  sale  choice  1,’ogistored 
Yearling  Kama.  Also  Ham  Lambs,  Kwck  ami 
Kivu  LaniliB.  W .  K.  Itl.ACK,  Hull,  N.  V. 


SHROPSHIRES 

breeding  right.  Fit KD  \ 


NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

D°  yon  ne«d  $|iropShjre  or  Southdown 

the  money?  Wo  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  UUNCAN,  Mur..  Lewiston.  New  Yuik 

nilPIIPQ  TH,,;  m<L  DKKI*  F  101. LOWS 

UUllUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly, 
l’igs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  ail  times. 

SIIKNANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  I ’a. 


PERFECTION 
SWING  STANCHION 

with  frame  fitted  to  stable,  and 
with  New  Latch  that,  does  not 
wear  the  Plato.  Warranted  the 
Dost  on  the  market.  Sold  on  H0 
flays’  trial.  Also  Water  Basina, 
Steel  Stall  and  Manger  Parti¬ 
tions.  Send  for  booklet. 

BATES  S  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MEG.  CO. 
Bex  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


KOBr.UTKON’H  C  II  A  I  N 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  kayo  iikiiiI  diem  for  more 
than  TWKNTY  YliAUH,  and  thoy 

tin vo  given  die  very  l*eHt  of  muMpi- 
luetlmi  In  every  wny,"  write, 
.1  net  n.  It.  Cefiley,  M.  h.,  I'latiitlolcl 
Knnltnrlimi,  I’liilnflald,  N.  J. 

Tlili  ly  fin  vs'  trial  on  n|i|>llrntlnn 
O.  II.  ItOHF.HTHON 
FViihIi.  HI.,  Forcstvllle,  Colin. 


August  27, 


Ibe  GUERNSEY  COW 

lift  Daily  Produclj  have  Scored  the  Hlfthcitt  Quality  end  Beat  Color 

The  Guernsey  wm  tho  First  Breed  to  ealnhllHh  an 
Advanced  Register  on  basis  of  Years  Records 
with  Public  Supervision. 

An  average:  of  over  1000  official  year's  rocordn  allow  . 


8000  lbs.  Milk  400  lbs.  Butter  Fat 

(Equivolmit  to  400  lbn.  butter) 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT.  BUTTER  FAT  5.07 


Full  information  retfnrclintf  the  breed  by  writing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Bo*  R  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS-  FRIESIANS. 

'I'll  K  IIAWNDAI.K  STOCK  FARM 
For  three  years  the  home  of  I  ’letortje  1 1  eager 
void's  Count  lieKol.  Eighty  head.  I  in  1 1  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

I  HAS.  \V,  HOUR. 

Wellington,  Ohio 


The  151  .QOM1NG DALE  HERD  OF 

IIOI.S  I'KIN-I’RIKSI  A  NS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  sl/.e,  Strong 
Constitution,  Host  Individuality. 

If  those  are  Die  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  l'JA  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  olfer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Hum,  Cagvk.s. 

A.  A.  COIH’KLYOIJ.  Somerville.  N.  .J. 


Hill  View  Ayrshires 

FOR  SALE. 

HULL  CALF,  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkhimi,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  Ail 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

\V.  \V.  KLAKIC  AKKC’OLL,  Pnoll,  I'n. 


HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  tlie  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Cliampion  two  nnd  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  tho  great  A.  It.  sire  Noxemall, 7812. 

Young  Hulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
hacked  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
I-  A.  RKYMANN,  WIIKKI.ING,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Horn  March  1(1,  1910.  Sire,  America  Do  Kol 
Burke;  (him,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.09, 
I  II  mi  years.  Attractive  prices  on  t  his  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVEUDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HINT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDKN,  Manager. 


JERSEYS 

5  bulls.  B.  K. 


I ’omhinutlou  and  Golden  Had; 
for  1  ale,  ‘2  cows,  1(1  heifers, 

,  NIVIN,  Laiidenlierg,  I'a. 


You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for 
It.  F.  SHANNON,  91)7 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
you  a  leg.  Jersey  hull,  host 
service  at  farmer's  price. 
Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


i  FOR  YOUR 

irf  '/APPR0VA  L 

CLOSED/ CLEAR  HARD-WOOO 
|  AMD  " 

SWINGS. 


LOW  IN  PRICE. 

FILLERS 
I  DISTRIBUTORS 
F&  DELIVERERS 

KALAMAZOO^  CO. 

MICHIGAN 


Can  You  Make  Butter 

For  10  Cents  at  Pound? 

UNICORN  cows  have  done  it, 
and  milk  for  1  ht  cents  per  quart, 
with  all  breeds.  Official  Records  to 
prove  every  claim  we  make. 

We  can  increase  the  net  profit  of 
an  average  herd  $1.00  per  day. 

UNICORN 
Dairy  Ration 

stands  at  the  head  of  all  feeds.  Get 
some  from  your  dealer. 

Send  for  full  information  to 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc., 

Seneca  and  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ir%TRATl0 

r£ady  to  feed 
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COST  OF  A  TWO- YEAR-OLD  HEII  RR. 

Estimate  for  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Referring  to  the  cost  of  raising  a  calf 
up  to  two  years  old,  as  given  on  page 
7G4  from  the  figures  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  I  would  say  that 
while  in  the  main  my  method  of  feeding 
is  substantially  the  same,  I  think  the  fig¬ 
ures  there  given  are  much  too  high.  I 
can  scarce  figure  from  the  data  given  just 
the  prices  charged  for  feed,  but  as  the 
amounts  fed  arc  substantially  the  same 
as  I  use,  the  prices  charged  are  a  good 
bit  more.  I  have  charged  all  feeds  at 
wholesale  prices,  or  what  they  were  ab¬ 
solutely  worth  on  the  farm.  It  must  be 
realized  that  with  such  feed  as  skitn- 
mi Ik,  silage  and  clover  hay,  the  heifer 
creates  a  market  for  things  which  have, 
except  the  clover  hay,  no  market  value. 
Again,  I  consider  the  manure  made  will 
more  than  pay  for  all  labor  expended.  I 
make  no  charge  for  bedding  grown  on 
the  farm.  To  work  this  up  into  manure, 
I  am  glad  to  use  the  calf  or  heifer  as  a 
medium.  “Barn  rent,  insurance  and 
taxes,”  like  death,  arc  certain  any  way, 
and  would  have  to  be  paid  whether  one 
raised  calves  or  not.  The  rate  of  $4, 
too,  seems  a  very  heavy  portion  for  one 
calf  to  bear.  Were  I  to  charge  to  the 
calf  “tlie  portion  that  falleth  to  it,”  on 
an  ordinary  set  of  farm  buildings  I  could 
by  no  possible  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  get  it  so  high.  It  rather  looks  to 
me  as  if  they  set  out  to  make  a  high 
cost,  and  so  scraped  together  every  item 
possible  to  think  of.  Surely  the  figures 
as  1  give  them  below  are  high  enough, 
and  it  must  be  apparent  that  only  a  lirst- 
class  calf  will  pay  to  raise.  One  with 
no  productive  ancestry  back  of  it,  and 
from  its  make-up  and  lack  of  breeding, 
no  productive  future  before  it,  would 
better  be  knocked  in  the  head  at  birth, 
if  there  is  no  other  way  to  dispose  of  it, 
rather  than  to  rear  it  at  a  cost  which 
it  will  not  repay  as  a  cow,  and  a  value 
which  no  one  will  buy  it  for.  I  figure 
the  cost  of  raising  a  calf  up  to  two  years 
of  age  as  follows: 

Tour  quarts  of  whole  milk  dally  for 

two  weeks,  HI!  quarts  at  ‘i1/. i  cents 

approximately  .  $2.00 

Right  quarts  of  sklm-mllk  dally  for 

six  months  at  Vj  cent .  4.00 

Pasture,  six  months .  4.00 

One-half  ton  of  hay .  It. 00 

One-half  ton  of  silage .  2.00 

One  pound  of  grain  dally  for  200  days 

at  $1.00  per  cwt .  3.00 

Total  for  tlrst  year . $20.00 

8 ECONO  YEAR. 

Pasture  .  . .  $0.00 

One  ton  of  hay .  10.00 

Two  pounds  of  grain  for  200  days...  0.00 
One  ton  of  silage .  .  .  4.00 

Total  for  second  year . $20.00 

Total  for  two  years . $40.00 

The  price  put  on  milk  is  just  what  it 
cost  me  to  make  it  (five  per  cent  fat).  Of 
course  I  get  more,  and  that  fed  to  the 
calf  is  then  fed  at  a  loss.  Most  people 
do  not  get  over*  V/2  cents.  While  the 
intrinsic  value  of  skim-milk  is  more  than 
one-quarter  cent  a  quart,  that  is  the 
price  I  allow  the  patrons  of  our  cream¬ 
ery  for  retaining  theirs,  and  were  I  to 
take  out  more,  a  shipping  station  would 
get  their  milk.  Take  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  $10  is  a  good  price  for  clover  hay, 
right  on  the  farm.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
yearling  will  cat  a  ton  of  silage.  The 
price  is  based  on  the  value  of  hay,  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  under  $4.  The  grain 
will  not  average  a  cost  of  V/z  cent  a 
pound.  While  it  is  true  I  cannot  afford 
to  pasture  a  heifer  the  second  year  on 
my  tillable  land  for  $0,  that  is  just  what 
I  have  paid  to  have  them  pastured,  and 
were  I  willing  to  drive  them  some  20 
miles  I  could  get  them  well  pastured 
for  less.  With  the  exception  of  the 
milk,  then,  I  have  figured  everything  at 
the  top  notch  or  beyond,  which  will  bal¬ 
ance  up  any  inequality  in  my  own  milk 
price.  After  all  I  could  throw  in  the 
$4  rent,  etc.,  and  have  my  two-year-old 
heifer  stand  me  $30.  If  she  is  the  right 
kind  of  one,  she  will  be  worth  that  as 
producer,  and  better  than  that  amount 
of  money  would  buy,  nine  times  in  10, 
in  a  mature  cow.  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  majority  of  calves  and  heifers  raised 


by  the  farmers  do  not  get  anywhere 
near  the  amount  of  good  feed  here  cited ; 
which  is  one  reason  why  so  many  calves 
raised  are  a  disappointment  after  they 
become  cows.  Each  year  makes  more 
emphatic  to  me  the  fact  that  to  make  a 
good  cow  a  heifer  must  be  fed  from  her 
birth  enough  of  the  most  nutritious  food 
to  fully  develop  her  frame  as  well  as 
the  calf  she  is  carrying  for  nine  months 
of  that  time,  to  develop  which  will  re¬ 
quire  as  much  food  as  would  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 

EDWARD  VAN  AbSTVNE. 

As  They  Do  It  in  Texas. 

Conditions  here  arc  so  different  that 
a  comparison  will  be  interesting.  We 
figure  that  for  labor  and  milk  the  first 
six  months  of  the  heifer’s  life  would 
cost  just  about  $15.  From  that  time, 
here,  they  usually  pick  up  a  living  in 
the  pasture.  The  usual  pasture  rate  for 
heifers  is  25  cents  per  month.  That  is 
$4.50  for  IS  months,  or  $19.50  for  the 
two  years.  That  is  for  years  when  there 
is  sufficient  rainfall  to  give  us  good 
grass.  In  the  droughts  we  have  to  feed 
more  or  less,  or  do  as  some  men  do,  let 
the  heifers  starve,  and  lose  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them.  A  common  practice  is 
to  let  them  run  in  the  cotton  and  corn 
fields  in  Summer  and  Fall,  after  the 
crops  arc  harvested.  Now,  this  pastur¬ 
age  is  hard  to  figure  on.  On  our  farm, 
with  land  valued  at  $35  per  acre,  I  ex¬ 
pect  pasturage  costs  us  about  $15  per 
heifer  per  year.  That  is  an  estimate  that 
would  vary  with  the  seasons  of  course, 
but  is  somewhere  near  the  cost.  If  we 
use  that  figure  our  heifer  at  two  years 
costs  $37.50.  On  our  farm  we  intend  to 
have  troughs  of  prickly  pear,  run  through 
the  silage  cutter,  and  let  the  calves  and 
heifers  pick  at  it  whenever  they  feel  so 
inclined.  That  would  add  slightly  to 
cost,  but  results  would  justify  the 
trouble.  For  our  figures  we  will  cut 
out  the  labor,  $10,  and  the  bedding,  $2, 
also  the  barn  and  rent.  We  do  not  in¬ 
sure.  Our  figures  arc  so  variable  and 
inaccurate  that  I  do  not  figure  interest 
and  taxes.  To  sum  up  in  a  nutshell,  de¬ 
pending  on  rainfall  and  grass,  according 

to  season,  a  two-year-old  heifer  will  cost 
us  from  $20  to  $40.  wm.  SINCLAIR. 
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One  Fact 
Beats  40  Claims 


Remember  that  one  proven  tact  beats  forty 
groundless  claims. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  makers  and  agents  of 
disk-tilled  or  other  common,  complicated  cream 
separators  will  claim  that  disks  or  other  con¬ 
traptions  are  necessary  in  a  modern  machine. 
They  have  only  complicated  machines  to  sell  and 
want  you  to  believe  they  are  modern.  Though 
forty  such  makers  and  agents  make  that  claim, 
you  can’t  believe  it  in  ihe  face  of  one  proven 
fact  which  makes  alt  such  claims  groundless. 
And  that  fact  is  that 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

contain  neither  disks  nor  other  contraptions, 
produce  twice  the  skimming  force,  skim  faster 
and  skim  twice  as  clean  as  common  separators. 


Full  pan  contains  disks 
Iroin  common  separator 
replaced  by  Dairy  Tubular. 

Other  pan  contains  only 
piece  used  Inside  Dairy  Tubular  bowls. 


The  World's  Best.  The  only  modern  sepa¬ 
rator.  Sales  easily  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  Probably  replace  more  com¬ 
mon  separators  than  any  one  maker  of  such 
machines  sells.  World’s  biggest  separator 
works.  Branch  faclories  in  Canada  and  Ger¬ 
many. 
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Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  JS  3  i 


TIIE  SIIARPLF.S  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CIIKSTEK,  I* A. 

Ohtcn|[<>,  III.,  Nui  Franolira,  CaL,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Cun.,  Winnipeg,  Cun. 


(SILOS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  because  of 
their  massive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Sentl  tor  catalog. 

\JIARDKK  MIG.  CO.,  Box  II,  Cobloklll.  N.Y.  J 


There  is  Yet  Time 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Three  hearings  all  around 
each  door  like  n  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door.  Hoops  arc 
stronger  than  others.  Staves, 
doors  and  fronts  sonked  In 
preservative  I f  you  wish. 

Green  Mountain  Silos  differ 
from  other  round  silos. 

Free  catalogue  gives  details. 

Post  card  will  hrlng  it. 

,  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  CO., 

.418  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


ORDER  NOW 


When  Necessary,  Can  Ship  in  48  Hours’ 


Time 


THE  DA  Dirr^  pneumatic 
=  XT  nr  tv/  Ensilage  Cutter 

will  prepare  yott  a  better  si'lngc  and  fill  your  «ilo  in  lew  time,  with  lew 
l xiwer  arid  with  lew  trouble  to  you  limn  any  other  blower  <  niilnt(o 
cutler  made,  it  in  the  moit  convenient  anti  llu-  eaiurnt  to  oiiernle.  It 
never  clown,  never  geti  out  of  order,  never  disappoint*.  We  guuran- 
tee  every  machine  to  lie  iwrfect  anti  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it. 
If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  PAPEC. 

Send,  today  lor  calaloy  yiviiiy  lull  particulari . 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  10  Shortsville.  New  York. 


WHIRLWIND 

SILO-FILLERS 


The  only  line  of  Feed  Cutters 
whose  power  nnd  capacity  rutingi 
are  made  nnd  guaranteed  on  a 
gasoline  engine  bnsis.  s  :  : 


STRONG  -  SIMPLE  -  CON  VENIENT-- 
A  FAST  DEPENDABLE  MACHINE. 


II.  WHIRLWINDS  tiro  built  in  5 
aizoH,  from  4  to  41)  tons  per  hour 
jikhimI  frnniu.  “Wheel" 
..  lus."  Uludunl,  ahnar  cut. 

grinding.  Simplest  nnd  moat  ui-i-urnte  knife  adjustment, 
stop  and  rnvorso  mechanism.  :  j  ; 

yon  buy— compare  the  W 1 1 1  It  I AV  IN  I  >  impartially ,  point 
muchinox,  und  you'll  liny  a  VV  I  IIItlAV  IN  D.  :  :  :  : 

"J  Our  No.  to  Whirlwind  Catalog  and  our  booklet,  “Why  und 
How  to  Fill  n  Hilo,  ’  will  he  sent  free  on  request. 

STRONG  IMPLKMfCNT  CO.,  Box  88,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


capacity  with  :i  to  Hi  II. P.  (gasoline  engine)  Absolutely  rigid,  under  ti 
or  “Skid”  stylo  of  mounting.  “Plain’’  or  "Traveling  A  prim  Feed  Table 
Shear  plate  easily  removed  for 
Graphite  bearings.  Instant  start. 


Fill  Y our  Silo  First 

Pay  Afterwards 

I  Wo  want  to  prove  to  you  that  our  mnchlnos 
nro  a  good  Investment  boforn  you  glvn  up 
your  money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  thut 
o  do  not  feel  It  u  risk  to  n 
make  this  offer.  Junttol!  am  In  our 
your  noeds.  60th 

Year 


SILOFILLING 
MACHINERY 

hn«  60  youm'n«|uirlonco  behind  it  -more  oxporlonco 
than  any  olliur  ninclilnary  of  ltnkln>t  rimdn  It  Ima 
thuu.amla  of  uudiiialaatlc  ownnra  In  ovury  dairy  and 
Intonaivo  fnnninK  district  In  tlia  If.  S.  It  in  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  h«  fr»«  from  d«tfn«U  nl  all  times  but  also  to  f)o 
tho  ■troiiKONt,  nio«t  durable  end  modern  of  any- 
niftnu factored.  Ouroffar  will  help  you  to  datnr- 
inina  lint  before  you  buy.  Auk  an  axport'a  advico  If 
you  enro  to. 

Our  larga  fr©«  catalog  chowe  our  com  pinto  line. 
Write  for  It. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO.Box  13  Sprlnofield,  Ohio 

Wo  ulao  manufacture  the  KoaaSlIo 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

yon  must  uso  Onlo-hnldwln  cutters.  Tho  only 
perfect,  auecessful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  lens  power,  In  lens 
time,  than  uny  other.  Just  the  nmchlne  for 
people  with  I Ightpower  engines.  You'll  Und  thut 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

ore  host  a  f  ter  enref  u  1 1  n  vest  I  gallon.  TI  i  ey  art)  tho 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  111  I  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Hafety  ilywhee1,  safety  trend  lo  lever. 
Cut  4  d liferent  lengths,  out  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
save  you  money,  II  you  write  now  for  Free  Hook. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON  EV-8AVI NQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


ktrongrHt  htillt,  slmplct  to  put  up  and  carded  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
<  ontlieioiiH  open-door  front  air  tight  door  nnd  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  o*  r  p  unusual  feature*.  Ih. 

rntaraa'lo-,nl  Hilo  Co..  113  "aln  Nt..  Liu  tarllla.  fa. 


Send  po*t;il  now  for  the  greatest  book  ever  written 
on  the  world- lumens  ’  Ohio"  lined  Blower  Knailagc 
Cullers.  We  want  to  show  you  the  easiest  way  to 
save  u  lot  of  work,  time  and  money  and  all  the  worry 
at  ensilage-cutting  and  silo-filling  time.  This  112- 
page  Free  Book  tells  all  ihc  facts  and  tigurcs  about 

"OHIO’ 

Blower  Ensilage  Cutters 

Shows  picture*,  letter*,  figures  and  other 
proof  ol  “Ohio"  superiority.  Don't  dec  hie 
on  any  cutter  outfit  till  you  read  wh.it  the 
.  pet !'•  .IV,  -c.  ■  11  .1’.  Ill'-’  1<  ' •  1 1 1 1 1 * < 1 1 v  »  m 

farmer*  and  dairymen  who  KNOW'. 

There'*  n  *lze  ami  style  “Ohio"  to  meet 
your  nerds  no  matter  wh.it  kind  of  a 
silo  you  have  or  plan  to  Inuld.  Write 
postal  now  or  take  our  address 
so  you  won't  forget. 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  -  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  have  received  from  the  Adams  Express 
Company  the  sum  of  60  cents,  amount  over¬ 
charged  on  small  box  from  Laugh o me,  I’a., 
to  New  York  City,  en  route  to  Nanuot. 
Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
efforts  in  my  behalf.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

It  seems  an  endless  task  to  keep  ex¬ 
press  companies  from  overcharging  cus¬ 
tomers.  From  the  frequency  of  these 
excess  charges  it  is  hard  to  escape  the 
conviction  that  overcharging  by  employes 
is  readily  pardoned  by  the  officials,  if  it  is 
not  indeed  encouraged  by  them. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  escape  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family.  Several  subscribers  have 
sent  us  the  following  clipping  from  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  papers : 

Coleman  J.  Kane,  who  conducts  a  meat 
market  at  90  North  Pearl  street,  Albany, 
went  into  voluntary  bankruptcy  to-day, 
with  liabilities  of  SI, 611  and  assets  of  $779. 
There  are  no  secured  creditors,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  houses  in  New  York,  are  heaviest 
creditors.  The  Buiek  Motor  Car  Company 
has  a  claim  for  $174,  and  .1.  Itoland  & 
Company  for  $271. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  Mr.  Kane 
left  Springfield,  Mass.,  without  leaving 
any  address,  and  neglected  to  pay  a  bill 
of  a  farmer  who  shipped  him  goods.  He 
was  traced  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  his 
street  address  there  'not  known.  Later 
we  learned  that  he  was  advertising  there 
in  the  local  papers.  When  he  gets  rid  of 
his  obligations  through  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  will  no  doubt  open  up  again 
some  place  and  invite  shipments  from 
producers.  If  so  the  knowledge  of  his 
previous  record  ought  to  be  valuable. 


The  Circle  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Circle  Magazine,  at  50  Madi¬ 
son  avenue,  has  died  a  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  with  liabilities  $111,200  and  assets 
$51,852.  Among  the  creditors  are  Eugene 
Tlnving,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
company,  $28,250.  Tile  company  owes 
$2,304  to  31  employees  for  salaries  and 
$6,726  to  250  writers  for  articles.  Among 
the  writers  are  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
$50  due  since  July  26,  1909.  The  Circle 
Magazine  was  started  in  January,  1907,  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  and  was  sold  to  the  Cir¬ 
cle  Publishing  Company  in  April,  1908. 
For  a  long  time  past  the  company  lias  been 
hampered,  it  is  said,  by  lack  of  cash  work¬ 
ing  capital.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  April 
28  last  there  was  authorized  an  issue  of 
$300,000  debenture  bonds,  but  no  market 
could  be  found  for  the  bonds  and  it  is  said 
they  were  not  printed. — New  York  Sun. 

There  you  are  again.  During  the  last 
year  we  have  recorded  inquiries  contin¬ 
ually  from  almost  every  State  asking  if 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  company 
were  not  a  good  investment.  On  May  8 
we  published  a  word  of  caution,  and 
promptly  received  a  letter  from  their  at¬ 
torney  threatening  a  libel  suit.  The 
“debenture  bonds”  referred  to  are,  of 
course,  nothing  but  notes.  In  their  re¬ 
cent  attempts  to  raise  money  they  say  in 
circular  letters  that  persons  who  sub¬ 
scribe  for  30  shares  preferred  stock  at 
$10  per  share,  will  receive  a  bonus  of 
10  shares  common  stock  or  one  of  the 
$300  gold  bonds  (debentures)  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  goes  on  thus: 

It  is  a  most  unusual  opportunity  for 
prolitable  investment.  In  fact,  it  will  in¬ 


terest  you  to  see  just  what  such  a  $300 
investment  will  produce. 

Increase  on  $300  in  ten  years. 

Dividends  on  30  shares  preferred 

stock,  at  7  per  cent . $210.00 

Interest  on  $100,  gold  bond,  at  5 

per  cent .  50.00 

Gold  bond  redeemed  at  maturity...  100.00 

Total  cash  income .  $360.00 

30  shares  preferred  stock  remain¬ 
ing  .  300.00 


Please  accept  thanks  for  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  my  behalf  with  8.  E.  Per- 
rine,  82  Commerce  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
ilis  brand  of  honor  cannot  be  matched  out¬ 
side  of  Albany,  and  that  is  saying  it  some, 
lie  had  the  nerve  to  write  me  that  he  had 
sent  you  a  check  for  $37.12,  and  asked  me 
to  ship  him  more  apples.  L.  c.  n. 

New  York. 

That  certainly  did  require  a  nerve. 
In  the  Fall  of  1909,  Mr.  Perrine  bought 
from  this  shipper  through  correspondence 
a  carload  of  potatoes  at  a  price  agreed 
upon  in  advance.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  a  carload  of  apples,  which  the 
shipper  was  obliged  to  buy,  and  did  so 
under  Mr.  Perrine’s  written  order  and 
promise  that  he  would  stand  by  the  price 
paid.  Letters  passed  between  them  after 
the  shipment  of  apples  had  been  made, 
and  he  made  no  complaint  about  the 
quality.  Some  months  afterwards,  when 
pressed  for  settlement,  he  reported  that 
the  apples  rotted  badly  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  them  out  quickly,  and  did 
not  make  any  money  on  them.  He  sent 
check  for  about  one  half  the  amount  due, 
and  called  it  the  balance  of  the  account. 
From  the  correspondence,  it  was  a  clear 
case  of  breach  of  contract.  When  we 
took  it  up  he  agreed  to  send  $37.12  more, 
and  in  view  of  his  rating  we  advised  and 
accepted  this  settlement.  But  he  must 
think  shippers  easy  to  expect  more  ship¬ 
ments  under  the  circumstances.  The 
wonder  is  that  he  was  able  to  secure  the 
original  shipment  without  payment  in 
advance. 

I  have  a  bill  of  $30  against  Charles 
Richardson,  60  West  Market  street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  sent  him.  lie  does 
not  pay  it,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  try  to 
collect  it  for  me.  c.  h.  s. 

Charles  Richardson,  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  60  West  .Market  street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  owes  me  a  balance  of  $50  on  a  car¬ 
load  of  onions  shipped  him  on  April  26, 
1909.  lie  sold  the  onions  and  got  his 
money,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
mine.  lie  does  not  keep  his  promises  to 
pay,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  borrow 
money  and  pay  interest  on  it,  while  waiting 
for  his  remittances.  w.  c.  T. 

Texas. 

We  shipped  two  boxes  of  cucumbers  May 
10  to  Charles  Richardson,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
lie  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
later  answered  our  request  for  settlement, 
saying  he  would  soon  send  returns.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it,  and  like  to 
have  you  see  if  you  can  get  it  for  us. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  s. 

We  have  been  trying  for  several 
months  to  collect  these  claims.  Mr. 
Richardson  acknowledges  that  he  owes 
the  accounts  and  makes  promises  of  pay¬ 
ment,  but  the  money  does  not  come.  We 
are  surprised  that  any  of  our  old  sub¬ 
scribers  should  get  caught  by  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson.  More  than  a  year  ago,  we  re¬ 
ported  transactions  with  him  that  would 
suggest  the  wisdom  of  finding  other 
sources  of  output  for  produce.  We  had 
letters  from  attorneys  at  the  time  pro¬ 
testing  and  demanding  retractions,  but 
we  felt  obliged  to  stand  by  the  records 
as  made.  If  there  is  any  reason  why 
Mr.  Richardson  should  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  shipments  from  farmers  on  consign¬ 
ment  after  lie  had  admitted  his  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  pay  for  them  we 
would  like  to  have  some  one  tell  us  on 
what  theory  that  assumption  of  right 
and  justice  is  based. 


Value  of  $300  investment . $660.00 

In  other  words,  your  investment  of  $300 
will  earn  you  $360  cash  in  ten  years,  and 
you  will  still  have  in  your  possession  $300 
worth  of  7  per  cent  dividend-paying  stock. 

This  circular  was  quoted  to  us  within 
a  month  by  a  subscriber  who  was  ap¬ 
parently  seriously  thinking  of  putting  his 
money  into  it,  yet  with  such  a  state  of 
affairs  as  reported  above,  the  manage¬ 
ment  must  have  known  at  the  time  that 
both  the  stock  and  notes  were  worthless 
and  that  they  would  never  pay  a  cent  of 
interest  or  dividend.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  repeat  what  we  have  so  often 
said,  that  we  do  not  know  of  a  single 
successful  publication  that  is  or  has  been 
trying  to  sell  stock  or  borrow  money 
on  notes  from  its  subscribers.  Publish¬ 
ers  who  try  to  induce  subscribers  to 
furnish  the  money  for  their  ventures  are 
fond  of  quoting  the  large  profits  made 
by  other  publishers;  but  the  successful 
publishers  do  not  offer  their  stock  to  the 
public.  Whatever  value  a  publication 
lias  is  principally  what  is  called  “good 
will,”  or  franchise;  and  while  this  may 
render  a  good  income  to  the  management 
it  may  and  often  does  disappear  with 
changes  of  management,  and  is  altogether 
too  uncertain  a  quantity  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  by  people  not  connected 
with  the  policy  of  the  business.  But 
while  there  are  a  few  profitable  maga¬ 
zines,  as  a  whole  they  are  not  big  money 
makers.  Magazines  have  probably  lost 
more  money  in  the  aggregate  for  publish¬ 
ers  than  they  have  made. 

There  may  be  a  suggestion  in  the 
above  record  for  people  who  are  now 
being  tempted  to  put  their  money  into 
debentures  (notes)  issued  by  the  straw 
man  invented  by  E.  G.  Lewis,  j.  j.  d. 


Important! 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  of  vital 
importance  to  every  roof.  Lengthens 
its  life.  Saves  time,  labor,  money. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  Doesn’t 
crack,  rot,  or  break.  Gives  lasting  protection 
to  your  home,  barn,  and  all  other  buildings. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  clamps  seams  water¬ 
tight  without  cement  or  large-headed  nails. 
Makes  laying  easier  than  ever.  Saves  time. 
Protects  against  wind.  Gives  fine  finish.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  rolls  of  Genasco,  when  ordered. 

I.ook  for  the  trademark.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Highest  award,  Seattle,  1909. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Smoolh-surface  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


Cross-section,  Genasco 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 


The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  work.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.  synayus,; 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  I  inr  „ 
AND  INDIGESTION  V/UtTU  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy.  ^ 

fit)  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  staysound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 


A  HOC,  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or 
THOKOUGHPIN,  but 


ABs 


c 


ISTE 

3NT 

UTTBHS 

Two  rows  at  one  time  one  horse.  Delivers  in  rear  of 
machine  upright,  carries  to  shock.  Don’t  break  your 
back  picking  up  corn  after  cutting.  No  twine.  l,Zor:t 
men  can  operate. 

Also  Tile  Ditchers. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  circular. 

TIIF.  .IKSC'IIKK  M’F’G  CO.,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

- A  Few  Extra  Cockerels. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


3NT 


33 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YKARI.INGS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  BOOM 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Icocele, 

monts. 


will  clenn  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $2.00  per 
bottle  at  d’lers  orduliv’d.Uook4I>froo. 

ABSORBiNE,  JR.,  for  mankind. 
$1  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins, Vnr- 
ITydrocole,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Liga- 
■Enlarged  Glands.  Allays  pain  quickly. 


SC.  W.  LEGHORNS—  Lakewood  , Strain.  100  two 

i  yearolth75centsjiap.li.  200  one  year  old,  $1.00 
I  each. 


W.  I).  CADY,  Wcedsport,  Now  York. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCE*"°H0N0R 


CALDWELL  SPECIAL-S93, 10 


R,  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

QllklMCQ  nilPI/C  lor  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
nUNNtn  UUlihO  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co..  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


better  4  H 

than  mine 


Money  cannot  buy  _ 

IH.  P.  gasoline  engine 

land  I  am  ready  to 
I  prove  it  as  I  want 
I  you  to  be  thor- 
loughly  satisfied  .Let 
line  sendyou  tliisen- 
I  Sine,  free  of  all  charge. 

I  You  may  uwe  it  for  sixty  days 
l-l’lleven  pay  thereturn charges 
I  if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  it. 

I  Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
but  will  last  a  life  time  and 
| always  give  satisfaction. 

Try  tlie  Caldwell  Special  on 
I  your  place.  Write  me. 
ICALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 
511  Commercial  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


:  m  m 


FAMOUS  LAY¬ 
ING  STRAIN 
breeding  stock  for  stile.  Also  yearling  S.O.  It.  I. 
Reds.  Low  prices  to  make  room  for  growingpullets. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  tho  best  in  8.  O.  \V.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y .  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockeiels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA  PA. 

THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  C0MB  WHITE  LEGHDRK 


Bred  to  lay  stock. 


YEARLNG  HENS  also  EARLY  PULLETS 

J.  L.  Elliott,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Hone's  “Bred-to-Lay” 

R.G.  Rhode  Island  Reds  E25,<..T“,”."S 

mui  miuuii  ioiuiiu  nuuo  layers),  Cock  Birds 
and  Cockerels;  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 
I).  K,  llONl1.,  Orescent  11111  Kuriu,  Shnroii  Springs,  New  York. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL  — Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  TH08.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QAI  F-200  ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  yearling 
I  Ull  OH L L  hens,  each.  Fine  birds,  groat 

layers.  F.  N.  ADAMS,  Orwell,  Ohio. 

OCOTCII  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
**  eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER  Montrose  l*a. 

»  '  . —  ■  .  ' 

001  I  IC  DM  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UuLLIL  rUlOeheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa 

Farm  raised,  Cpnfph  P  n  1 1  j  o  C  Bood  drivers,  puppies 
pure  bred  OuUIUII  UUIIICo  spayed  females  at 
reasonable  prices.  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburp,  N.Y. 

WANTED  AGENTS  10  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  I ndueoments,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  I ml. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  12TH  TO  17TH 


Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Educational  Features  in  all 

Exposition 

Departments 

Instructive  and  Entertaining 
Live  Stock  Exhibit  to  Excel  Previous  Years 


The  exhibit  of  Farm,  Breeding  and  DraftHorses 
will  bo  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  fair. 

Noted  herds  have  been  entered  in  the  Cattle 
classes,  insuring  a  large  exhibit  in  the  various 
classes. 

Agricultural  Machinery  ami  Labor  Saving  De¬ 
vices  for  uso  on  the  farm  and  in  tho  home  will  be 


Monday,  Sept.  13th 


Tuesday,  Sept. 


seen  in  greater  numbers  than  over. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  Tho  new  features  added 
this  year  liavo  proven  to  be  popular  and  an  unusual 
large  entry  lias  been  made  in  each  section. 

The  Fruit,  Farm  Produce,  Flower  and  Domestic 
Departments  promise  to  excel  previous  exhibitions. 
Eateries  in  these  departments  close  September  3d. 

13th  Wednesday,  Sept.  14  th 


PRESIDENT’S  DAY  EMPIRE  STATE  DAY  GRANGE  DAY' 

Thursday,  Sept.  15th  Friday,  Sept.  16th  Saturday,  Sept.  17th 

MILITARY  DAY'  PRIZE  WIN  Nil  US  DAY'  AUTOMOBILE  DAY 


Band  Concerts  each  day  by  Arthur  Pryor’s  Famous  Concert  Band  of  40  Artists. 
Grand  Circuit  Races.  Great  Open-Air  Horse  Show.  Glenn  Curtiss  Aeroplane  will 
make  daily  flights.  Automobile  Races  Saturday.  The  Greatest  Drivers  and  Fastest 
Machines  are  to  compete. 

S33  3NTID  FOR.  PRIZE  LIST 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
August  19,  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  hulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-towu  grocery  stores  "ltetall"  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  arc  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

..  .30  a  31 

33a 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .25  ®  .28 

28 

.30 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23  (<>)  .25 

24® 

.28 

Ht-atc  Dairy,  best . 

...  .26  ®  .28 

.28a 

.31 

Common  to  Good.. 

. .  .23  @  .25 

.25® 

.26 

Factory . 

...  .22  ®  .23 

■24to 

.25 

Backing  Stock .  . 

...  .20  ®  .21 

MILK. 

Now  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per 

40-quart  can.  netting  3j*  cents  to 

shippers  In  tho  26-cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

.09® 

.12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best - 

..  .14  @  .15 

.16® 

.18 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .12  @  .13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . . 

.10® 

.1,2 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .25  ®  .30 

.26® 

.32 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .24  @  .27 

.26  , 

.29 

Common  to  Good. . 

..  .18  ®  .20 

.23® 

.24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.85  a  3.10  qt 

.15 

Medium . 

...  2.25  a  2.55 

Pea . 

.15 

Rod  Kidney . 

..  4.26  fd  4.65 

White  Kidney . 

.  3.00  td>  3.25 

Yellow  Eye . 

..  3.25  a  3.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice  . . . . 

. .  .21  ®  .22 

Common  to  Good.... 

..  .18  @  .20 

German.  New  Crop.. 

..  .45  @  .51 

CIDER  VINEGAR 

Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  a  .24 

Standard  Grade . 14  @  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.10 

®  11 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

,  .06 

to  .09 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@  M14 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

.  2.00 

@  2.50 

Raspberries . 

.  .21 

to  .22 

Cherries . . 

a  .14 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Duchess,  bbl.. 

.  2.50 

to  4.00 

Williams . 

3.IMI 

1.00 

Blush  . 

to  3.50 

Alexander . 

.  3.00 

a  4.60 

Astrachau . 

.  2.26 

to  3.50 

Sweet  Bough . 

.  2.00 

a  2.60 

Sour  Bough . 

2.25 

to  3.00 

Common . 

1.00 

a  2.25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.  .08 

a  .16 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.  .07 

to  .13 

Raspberries,  pint . 

.  .05 

a  .08 

Peaches,  S’n.,  crate.. 

.  1.00 

to  2.00 

Del.  and  Md..  bkt - 

.  .15 

a  .60 

Jersey,  bkt . . 

.  .30 

a  l.oo 

Pine  Island . 

.40 

a  so 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl . 

,  1.25 

to  1.75 

Clapp's  Favorite - 

3.00 

a  4.oo 

Bartlett . 

®  3.75 

Blums,  8  lh.  bkt . 

.  .16 

a  .20 

Muskinelons,  crate  — 

.5(1 

a  2.uo 

Watermelons,  100 . 

10.00 

a26.00 

'.16 
.09®  .12 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes. 


Southern,  bbl . 

1.60 

@ 

2.00 

Long  Island,  bbl  .... 

2.00 

a 

2.25 

Jersey,  bbl . 

1 .60 

a 

2.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.50 

a 

2.00 

Cabbage, new,  bbl.  cte. 

.75 

a 

1.25 

Celery  doz . 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 

.10 

.30 

1.00 

•8> 

2  25 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

1 .50 

(cC 

2.26 

Egg  Plants,  i>u . 

.35 

to 

.85 

Lettuce.  >4>-t>bl  bkt.... 

.50 

to 

1  50 

Peas,  tf)  bbl.  bkt . 

.50 

to 

1 .25 

Peppers, 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.40 

a 

1.00 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  bag 

1.00 

a 

1.50 

Conn.  White,  bbl... 

3.00 

a 

3  50 

Long  Island,  bbl.... 

1.76 

a 

2.00 

Jersey,  bn . 

to 

1.1 10 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.50 

to 

1.00 

Squash,  new,  bid . 

.75 

a 

1.26 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box 

.15 

a 

1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

to 

1.00 

LIVE 

POULT 

BY 

Broilers,  lb . 

.16 

a 

.19 

Fowls . 

.16 

<cb 

.16 

Roosters . 

.11 

& 

.12 

Ducks . 

.12 

a 

.14 

Geeso . 

.11 

® 

.12 

Turkeys . 

.10 

faD 

.14 

each  .03®  .05 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fcv . 

.20 

a 

.21 

.22  a 

.25 

Common  to  Good . . . . 

,  .16 

to 

.17 

•18a 

.20 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.  .22 

to 

.24 

•23to 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .18 

to 

.21 

•19to 

.22 

Common  Hun . . 

.  .14 

to 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb.. 

.  .23 

a 

.24 

Fowls . 

.  .14 

to 

.16 

16® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.  .18 

® 

.19 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  2.00 

to  3.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.25  a  7.35 

Bulls . 3.90  a  4.75 

Cows . 2.U0  a  5.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  8.00  @10,50 

Culls . 4.00  @  6.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 3.00  @  4.60 

Lambs . 5.00  @  7.50 

Hog> . 9.00  @  9.55 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 

Spring,  bu .  1  22 

No.  2,  Red .  1.09 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bit.  .70  @  .72 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .42  @  .45 

Rye . 75  @  78 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 23.00  @  24.00 

NO.  2 . 21  00  @  22.00 

No.  3 . 19.00  @  20.50 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 16.00  @  20.00 

Old  Hay . 15.00  @  24.00 

Wild  Hay . 12.00  @  14.00 

Straw,  Rye . 12.00  @  16.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  9.00  @  10.00 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 


Afasscc  <t  Felton  Lumber  Co.,  Macon,  Ga, 
Roofed  with  Congo . 


CONGO 

ROOFING 

We  have  guaranteed  this  roof 
for  ten  years.  If  the  roofing  does 
not  last,  the  owner  is  to  get  new 
material  free  of  charge  to  keep  his 
building  dry  until  the  tenyearsare 
up.  The  guarantee  is  a  Surety 
Bond  issued  by  the  National 
Surety  Company  of  New  York. 
Nothing  uncertain  about  that.  y 

What  we  are  really  offering  for 
sale  is  not  so  many  feet  of  roofing 
but  ten  years  of  protection.  And 
that  is  what  you  really  want  when 
you  buy  roofing.  And  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  are  certain  to  get 
when  you  buy  Congo. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  that  guarantee, 
we  will  mail  it  to  you  on  request, 
with  a  booklet  and  a  sample — all 
free  of  cost  and  without  obligation, 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  M’FG.  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

00  to  150  head  forward  Springers  always  on 
band;  3  carloads  August  and  September:  all 
big  young  heavy  milkers.  Holsteins,  Ayr- 
shires.  Guernseys  and  Big  Iteds.  Sold  in 
car  lots  from  $50.00  to  $60.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Consult 

P.  L.  Hawley,  H.R.  Tel.  99-R,  Stillwater,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire 
yearlings  and  two- 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Rams  for  Sale 

year-olds. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES — From  Imported  Pedigreed  Stock. 

Genuine  Drivers  Farm  grown  Puppies,  will  make 
fine  drivers  at  bargain  prices.  Ira  Keller,  Prospect,  0. 


parm  Raised 


EGGS 


WHITE  find  BROWN  Solicited. 

Prompt  sales.  Highest  Prices. 

JOHN  SCHOLL  &  BRO. 

147  Roado  Street.  New  York. 


A 


WHICH 

Do  You  Use? 

The  old  style  “All-In-One”  Conditioner 
where  the  satne  prescription  is  given  every  kind  of 
animal  on  the  farm — or  the  “scientific”  condition¬ 
ers — the 

FairfieldBloodTonics 

which  provide 

A  Separate  Preparation  For  Each  Kind  Of  Animal 

because  the  roots  and  herbs  so  beneficial  to  the  animal  with 
FOUR  stomachs  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  animal  with  ONE. 

FAIRFIELD’S 

Blood  Tonic  For  Horses  Only  Egg  Producer  For  Poultry  0nlyi 
Blood  Tonic  For  Hogs  Only  Milk  Producer  tor  Cattle  0nlyi 

Sold  under  written  guarantee. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

FREE— Our  “Scientific  Stock  Book”  is  worth  $1.00, 
but  you  may  have  a  copy  free  for  the  name  of 
this  paper  and  your  dealer. 

Fairfield  Manufacturing  Co., 

505  Sooth  Delaware  Ave., 

Philadelphia. 


Steel  Shoe  Wearers 

Are  Saving  BARRELS  of  MONEYS 

GRAND  To  Every  Reader  of  This  Paper 

”  We  offer  to  send  you  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for  FREE 
nrrrn  EXAMINATION,  on  deposit  of  the  price,  and  let  the 
III"  ►  P  K  shoes  themselves  tell  you  their  story  of  comfort 
w*  ■  ■  lightness,  neatness,  strength  and  wonderful 

economy.  They  will  tell  you  more  in  five  minutes  than  wo 
could  on  a  page  of  this  paper.  If  they  don’t  convince  you  in¬ 
stantly,  DON’T  KEEP  THEM!  Notify  us  to  send  for  them 
at  our  expense  and  every  penny  of  your  money  will  be  re-  y 
turned  without  delay  or  argument. 


Pure  Bred  SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Good  Drivers,  Puppies  and  Spayed  Females  at 
reasonable  prices.  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

APRIL  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  SI. 00.  From  bonviost 
existing  layers.  “Mar-Dot”  Pines,  Hnnimonton,  N  J. 

CLOVER  HAY  WANTED.  From  producer  to  consumer, 
50  tons  primo  clover.  HAAS,  MILLINGTON.  N.  J. 

V00NG  Married  Man  Wishes  Steady  Position  on  Dairy  Farm 

I  as  herdsman  or  assistant.  Gentleman's  place  preferred. 
Understands  steam.  Sober,  reliable.  “M.W.”,  car.  of  It  . N.-Y. 

Upln  WantPfHTw<)  K00<1  milkers  on  large  Dairy 
VialllCU  Farm.  Steady  work  for  right  men. 
Best  pay.  CHAS.  W.  MASON,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

HOUSEKEEPER'S  POSITION  for  aged  eonple  or  others 
interested  in  poultry  and  frnit.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  Housekeeper, 105  Munroc  St.,  No.  Abington,  Mass. 

BUTTERMAKER 

pi. BASE  send  a  trial  sbipmentto  theOldest  Com- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Kggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies.  etc.  U.  If.  WOOUWAUI),  Sue  Ureennlcli  St.,  .N.  Y. 


World’s  Grandest  Work  Shoes 

These  shoes  are  our  own  Invention.  The  soles  and 
an  inch  above,  ull  around,  are  pressed  out  of  one  piece 
of  light,  thin,  springy,  rust-resisting  steel. 

Corrugated  Steel  Soles  ! 

The  bottoms  are  corrugated,  making  them  100  per 
cent,  stronger  than  before,  and  are  studded  witli  ad¬ 
justable  Steel  Rivets,  that  take  the  wear  and  give  a 
firm  foothold.  When  rivets  are  partly  worn,  replace 
them  with  new  ones,  by  hand,  yourself,  making  shoes 
as  good  as  new.  60  Extra  Rivets  cost  30  cents,  and 
should  keep  shoes  in  repair  for  two  years  at  least. 

Stronger!  Lighter!  Better! 

Many  Times  More  Durable 

One  pair  outlasts  3  to  6  pairs  best  all-leather  work 
stioes.  They  are  stronger,  lighter,  better,  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  economical  than  leather  shoes.  They 
absolutely  do  away  with  corns,  callouses,  bunions  and 
swelling  of  the  feet !  Give  splendid  protection  against; 
coughs,  colds,  rheumatism,  sciatica,  etc.,  by  keeping 
the  feet  bone-dry  in  spite  of  mtid,  slush  or  water.  Up¬ 
pers  are  of  finest  quality  pliable  waterproof  leather, 
joined  to.the  steel  by  non-rusting  metal  rivets,  making 
water-tight  sea  in. 

QCIun  IMOW'  Don’t  put  it  off!  Simply  remit  price  and  get  a  pair  for  FRICK  EXAM  IN  A- 
U  t  ■  l  U  I  X  ft  •  TION  at  our  risk.  Bo  careful  to  give  correct  size  of  shoe.  Then  if  you  don’t  say 
at  once  that  they  are  the  grandest  work  shoes  you  over  put  on  your  foet.your  money  will  lie  refunded.  (61 ) 

N-  M.  Ruthstein,  Soc-  and  Treas.  Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  37,  Racine,  WIs. 


FREE 

Write  tofinv  for 
bonk,  “'I  lie  Sole 
of  StceV’or  order 
a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes 

Hail*  Cushion  Insoles  and  springy  soles  make  Steel 
Shoes  so  easy,  warm,  dry  and  comfortable  that  you  will 
not  be  troubled  with  corns,  callouses  ^and  blisters  or 
sulFer  from  colds  and  rheumatism. 

FOR  MEN  Sizes  5  tc  12. 

Note  special  low  Introductory  prices  : 
Steel  Shoes,  8  inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  8  inches  high,  better  grade  of  leather,  $3.00 
per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes  8  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color,  $3.60  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $4.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color,  $5, on  per  pair. 

Steel  Slioes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color,  $8.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes.  18  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

BOYS'  STEEL  SHOES  gJ^SJi0.  Ra» 

high  shoes,  $2.60  per  pair.  Boys’  Steels,  9  inches  high, 
extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Save  buying  several  pairs  of  boys’  shoes  a  year.  One 
pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will  do  it! 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited, 

Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


HORSE  MANURE 

Delivered  along  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
and  Lehigh  Valley  from  Jersey  City. 

Write  us  for  prices 

JOHN  MEEHAN  &  SON, 

9I5W-  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia 


FOR  SALE. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  to  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  i  New  York 


A  Chance  of 
a  Lifetime 

Owing  to  the  ill  health  of  my  wife,  I  am  offering  to 
quick  purchaser  my  magnificent  poultry,  fruit  and 
truck  farm  situated  in  Tide  Water  Virginia, 
with  a  water  frontage  of  over  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty  feet— acreage  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty;  sixteen  new  and  modern  buildings.  The 
place  contains  everything  that  heart  could  wish 
and  money  could  buy.  No  finer  location  or  climate 
in  the  east.  All  fruit  and  berries  in  bearing. 
Handy  to  good  local  market,  and  shipping  finalities 
to  Northern  cities  unexcelled.  Good  roads  and 
graded  school,  churches,  etc.  Crops  and  stock 
with  place.  Will  not  rent, — if  you  havo'nt  money 
don’t  write.  Price  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 

Address,  HUSTLER,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


IT  C  A|  p  Country  estate  for  a  business 
1  '-'•V  kJriLUmmi  or  a  practical  farmer. 
Colonial  style  brick  house,  furnace,  fireplaces, 
large,  light,  airy  rooms;  a  beautiful  interior. 
Modern  cow  stable,  large  storage  barn,  slate  roofs, 
and  in  perfect  condition.  Silo.  340  acres  choice  land 
in  high  state  of  tillage.  Cuts  100  tons  of  hay.  O'-j 
acros  of  berries,  fruit.  Present  income  over  $3,500 

Ser  annum.  30  Holsteins.  some  thoroughbred;  5 
orsos,  hay,  crops,  tools,  all  personal,  included  for 
quick  sale.  Investigate. 

A.  G.  BROAD  &  CO..  340  Main  Street,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


I  SKI. I,  KAItMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Frail.  -  itlu 
I  and  Block.  Write  for  lint.  J.  D.  8.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mi.  h. 

FflR  CAI  E- ' Two  bundled  acres,  nearly  all 
trUal  wflUC  level  land,  ten  room  house,  barn 
about  seventy-(jve  feet  long,  granary,  hen  house, 
hog  house,  one  mile  from  church,  school  and 
creamery.  Price,  $2,500.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 

C  A  I  C  stock:  farm  in 
rUK  O  ALL  ° 'Northern  Michigan 

— ^ ^ mi ^ ocivs  hard  wood 

land,  all  under  cultiva- 

BIG  BARGAIN  «?*>•  Buildings .barns. 

silos,  etc.,  oil  new  and 
modern.  Complete  equipment  farm  machinery.  Stock 
includes  small  herd  of  pure  bred  Herefords;  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  grades;  2  work  teams,  etc.  If  desired,  land  adjac¬ 
ent  can  be  secured  at  a  nominal  price  making  tills 
especially  desirable  for  sheep  raising.  Will  sell  for  less 
than  hair  Inventory  value  and  on  very  easy  terms.  An 
unusual  opportunity.  W rite  to  owner  for  full  part iculars 
mill  inventory.  LOUIS  M.  SANDS,  Manistee,  Michigan. 

|Cf|  FarmQ  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IdU  I  Cl  I  III  0  Delaware  Valley.  Now  catalogue 
and  map  tree.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 

flCI  A  WARP  -TUB  IDEAL  FARMING  COUNTRY. 
UtLHffMIlC  Delightful  climate ;  productive  soil; 
best  markets;  money-making  fruit,  truck  and  poultry 
farms;  free  catalog.  McDaniel  A  McDaniel,  Dover,  Del. 

THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nico  farm  of  61  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (I).  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE.  -:-  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

SMALL  DAIRY  OR 
POULTRY  FARM 

within  100  miles  of  New  York  City.  Give  particulars 
and  terms.  E.  E.  POST,  100  Essex  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Taint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  dolor  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
.IT  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Inuersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

BBLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6.000.000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


$192  J[- 

and  up 

BREEZE 

Motor-  Vehicle 


Special  Agency  Offer 

To  establish  fifty  new  agencies  we 
are  making  a  special  summer  offer. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars — a 
chance  to  enjoy  life  and  make  money. 

The  Breeze  is  a  reliable 
automobile  for 5192. 50  and  up; 
runs  anywhere  you'd  send 
a  horse  and  buggy  ;  1  ow  up¬ 
keep;  simple,  speedy,  safe. 

The  Jewel  Carriage  Co. 

Dept.  I.  Cincinnati,  O. 


—99  %,  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0.  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

Just  as  strong  and  as  good  as  ever 
and  more  convenient.  Write  us  and 
let  ns  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  running  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 

which  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set¬ 
setting.  Makes  your  wagon  a  real  handy  wagon.  Our 
48  page  book  shows  you  why  no  other  wagon  wheels  in 
the  world  equal  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels. 
Reading  it  will  Save  you  time,  money  and  horse  flesh. 
It’s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48,  Quincy,  IU. 


®WTi 


ROOFING 


Saves  Labor  and  Money 


A  roofing  that  has  to 
X.L  be  painted  every 


year  or  two  is  a 
constant  care.  Suppose 
you  should  neglect  to 

_  paint  yours  in  time.  The 

chances  are  that  when  you  did 
remember,  (which  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  when  you  discovered  it 
leaking)  it  would  be  too  late 
to  paint  or  patch.  You  would 
need  a  new  roof. 

Now  you  can  avoid  all  this 
bother  and  expense  by  buying 
Amatite,  which  needs  no  paint¬ 
ing  or  coating  of  any  kind. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample 
free.  Write  for  it  to-day  and 
settle  the  question  for  yourself. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a  postal 
card  and  will  save  you  many 


dollars  in  the  end. 

Amatite  comes  in  convenient 
rolls  ready  to  be  laid  on  the 
roof.  Anyone  can  do  the  job. 
Liquid  cement  to  seal  the  laps 
and  large  headed  nails  are  sup¬ 
plied  free  in  center  of  each  roll. 

We  wish  you  knew  as  much 
about  Amatite  as  we  do;  you’d 
buy  it  every  time.  It’s  the 
kind  of  ready  roofing  that 
makes  satisfied  customers. 

Send  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
to  nearest  office.  That  tells 
the  story. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  , 
Boston  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg  New  Orleans 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis  London,  Eng. 
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I  I  Bgaigg  Give  every  part 

V of  y°ur  fieId  an  jqaal 

amount  of  manure  and  in¬ 
crease  the  yield. 

■*'*''*  MANURE 
SPREADER 

Quickly  earns  its  cost  by  making  the  manure  go  further  and 
in  just  the  right  amount  to  grow  the  biggest  crops.  1  he 

CIRCULAR  BEATER 

handles  any  kind  of  manure  easily,  spread¬ 
ing  it  evenly,  twice  as  wide  as  the  wagon 
body.  No  other  spreader  made  can 
do  it.  Ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog 

Send  for  it  now,  before  you  forget  it.  When  you 
see  just  how  the  Fearless  works,  you'll  be  satisfied 
it  will  save  money  for  you  every  day  it’s  used.  Get 
the  catalog  and  see. 

Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  M.  Co. 

Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Not  connected  with  any  Trust  or  Combination 


Glorious  Colorado 

scenery  is  unlike  any  other 
— distinctive  and  charming. 

Write  for  the  books  that  picture  and  describe  it. 

Electric  Block  Signals 
Excellent  Dining  Car  Meals  and  Service 

via 

Union  Pacific 

For  information,  tickets,  etc.,  address 
J.  B.  DeFRIEST,  G.  E.  A.,  287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ask  about  our  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 


f  RAD£ 

M.  I.F.C0. 
ZING  COATED 

AfAR* 


NAILS 


Will  Last  a  Life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability 

In  1 880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of 
Branford,  Conn.,  shingled  his  store 
with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with 
Zinc  Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July, 
1 909,  just  29  years  later,  he  reshingled. 
The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on 
the  day  they  were  driven,  although  the 
house  stands  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today 
we  made  then. 

Why  put  10-year  nails  in 
30-year  shingles ? 

Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO. 
Branford,  Conn. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  OKI  GIN  All  JIT.  GILEAD  1IY- 
HUAIJLIO  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur 
poses,  also  cid'jr  e"aporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

f:ar  generators,  etc.  Oata- 
og  free.  » We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  TRUSS  MFG. 

(Oldest  aud  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  In  tho  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  GI1ea<1»  Ohio 

Or  Boom  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortlaiidtltldg..  New  York 


CIDER  A 
MILLS 


CLARK'S 
FARMERS’ 

FAVORITE 

are  simple,  strong,  durable, 
and  easy  to  clean :  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Produce  greatest 
results  with  the  iciest  effort 
from  same  amount  of  fruit 
than  any  others.  Send  today  for 
free  Booklet  with  prices,  etc. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn 


Hydraulic 


Ciller  Presses 


,  All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
.Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

Thomas- Albright  Co.,  NEW  YORK. N.Y, 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

| Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
1  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 

I  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

llartey  6pring  Co.,  TIC,  17th  St.,  Uucine,  Wls. 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


Low-Down  Handy  Wagons 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  time  two  men 
could  lose  going  to  the  field  to  load  a  high  wagon 
—one  walling:  on  the  other? 

One  man  with  a  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon 
would  have  the  load  half  on  before  the  two 
men  get  started.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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HOME  BEAUTY  THEE— SIX  YEARS  OLD.  Fig.  301. 

The  chief  criticism  is  of  the  method  or  lack  of  method 
in  pruning.  Many  of  the  trees  have  been  headed  very 
low,  which  is  the  principal  fault  found.  Some  pictures 
accompany  this,  and  any  advice  as  to  the  proper  prun¬ 
ing  will  be  welcome. 

It  was  not  intended  to  have  them  headed  so  low, 
hut  during  their  first  year  the  tops  died  off  almost  to 
the  graft,  and  they  were  given  up  for  lost.  They 
grew,  however,  and  formed  their  own  heads,  in  some 
cases  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  Rome 
Beauty  and  Wagener  trees  are  beginning  to  bear  quite 
generally,  and  two  Spy  and  one  Baldwin  show  fruit 
this  year.  Fig.  361  shows  a  Rome  Beauty  tree  in  its 
sixth  year.  It  was  a  four-cent  whip,  and  has  made 
better  growth  than  some  trees  costing  four  times  as 
much.  In  fact,  on  an  average  the  small,  cheap  whips 
have  given  better  satisfaction  than  the  ordinary  size 
of  nursery  trees,  perhaps  because  they  have  not  re¬ 
quired  as  much  to  sustain  them  as  the  larger  trees. 
Fig.  302  shows  a  Wagener  tree  of  the  type  that  is  bear¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  well  mulched  from  the  beginning. 
Fig.  363  shows  a  Baldwin,  one  that  died  back  and 
formed  a  very  low  head.  Fig.  364  shows  a  Spy  that 
seems  to  have  too  dense  a  head. 

It  is  not  intended  to  hold  this  attempt  up  as  a  model, 
but  merely  to  show  what  one  man  is  doing  with  a  very 
limited  amount  of  money  and  time.  The  orchard 
would  probably  make  a  much  better  showing  were  he 
able  to  give  his  whole  time  to  it,  but  with  the  two  or 
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three  weeks  at  his  disposal  each  Summer,  the  care  of 
20  acres  of  young  orchard  is  quite  a  problem  to  handle. 
It  seems  inadvisable,  however,  to  make  the  change 
without  sufficient  capital  to  support  him  at  least  one 
year  while  waiting  for  results.  r.  a.  young. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  interesting  thing  about  Mr.  Young’s 
orchard  is  that  it  shows  what  a  city  man  can  do  at 


WAGENER  TREE  MULCHED  FROM  THE  START.  Fig. 362. 

long  range.  One  thing  we  have  claimed  for  the  mulch 
system  is  that  a  man  can  develop  a  fair  orchard  with¬ 
out  heavy  expense  or  constant  oversight.  Mr.  Young 
could  not  have  handled  his  20  acres  of  trees  had  it 
been  a  question  of  thorough  culture.  As  it  is,  he  has, 
while  retaining  his  city  job,  been  able  to  get  good 
growth  on  these  trees  and  bring  them  nearly  or  quite 
to  fruiting  with  very  moderate  expense.  There  are 


BALDWIN-FORMED  ITS  OWN  HEAD.  Fig.  363. 

many  locations,  especially  near  towns  or  cities,  where 
such  an  orchard  might  suffer  from  fire  or  other  damage 
by  trespassers,  if  there  is  no  one  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  to  keep  watch  over  it.  All  such  possibilities 
must  be  considered  before  risking  one’s  capital.  The 
high  price  of  fruit  in  the  cities  gives  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  profits  to  be  secured.  There  is  profit  under 
right  management,  but  there  is  hard  work  in  plenty,  too. 


NORTHERN  SPY  MULCHED  TREE.  Fig.  364. 

gardens  accessible  to  familiarize  himself  as  to  heuv 
the  thing  is  done.  That  surely  is  a  good  way  to 
the  business.  The  inference  is  that  the  employer,  \\*ho 
claims  to  own  25  acres  of  good  land  and  has  $3,000  as 
a  working  capital,  proposes  to  himself  to  make  a  profit 
in  market  gardening  by  proxy.  Perhaps  he  and  all 
the  other  parties  concerned  (including  the  Amherst 
professor  who  recommended  an  incompetent  man) 
may  be  benefited  by  the  experience  of  the  writer,  who 
was  brought  up  on  his  father’s  farm  (at  ordinary 
farming)  until  20  years  old,  and  has  since  had  37 
years’  experience  in  market  gardening — growing  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  open  and  under  glass  for  the  market.  lie 
learned  by  an  unfortunate  experience  that  market  gar¬ 
dening  by  proxy  was  not  a  success,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  make  it  profitable  was  to  learn  the  business 
thoroughly  himself  and  then  personally  superintend 
every  detail. 

Ordinary  farming,  as  formerly  and  even  now  gener¬ 
ally  carried  on,  and  scientific  market  gardening  are  so 
unlike  that  experience  in  the  former  would  help  but  a 
little  in  a  general  way,  but  would  by  no  means  fit  one 
for  a  successful  market  gardener  without  a  long  special 
training  in  that  specific  kind  of  farming.  Probably 
that  Amherst  professor  who  recommended  the  young 
man  as  suitable  to  manage  a  market  gardening  busi- 
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THE  TRUE  MULCH  CULTURE. 

Growth  of  Trees  in  Sod. 

It  may  interest  some  of  yonr  readers  to  know  of 
the  doings  of  a  city  man  in  his  attempt  to  become  a 
farmer.  lie  is  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  bis  attempt 
to  change  a  run-down  farm  into  an  apple  orchard, 
while  employed  in  the  city,  100  miles  away.  The  trees 
have  been  mulched  from  the  beginning  with  all  the 
material  that  grew  in  the  orchard,  which  in  several 
places  was  very  scanty.  The  grass  has  been  cut  once 
a  year  during  July,  and  raked  up  around  the  trees. 
They  have  had  no  cultivation  except  hoeing  once  a 
year  over  a  space  two  feet  in  diameter  around  the  base 
of  each  tree.  Two  or  three  times  they  have  had  a 
handful  of  fertilizer  around  each  tree.  The  soil  in 
many  places  is  quite  shallow,  underlaid  by  a  ledge  of 
rock,  but  generally  sloping  enough  to  give  good  drain¬ 
age.  In  some  cases  this  treatment  has  secured  quite 
good  results,  and  in  others  quite  poor,  depending  ap¬ 
parently  on  the  amount  of  mulching  material  available. 
The  neighboring  farmers  are  beginning  to  think  there 
is  something  in  the  idea  of  a  mulched  orchard,  al¬ 
though  they  show  no  signs  of  a  desire  to  do  likewise. 


ORDINARY  FARMING;  MARKET 

On  page  771  “One  of  the  Public”  recites  his 
ence  in  employing,  for  starting  a  market  gar 
business,  a  young  man  who  had  been  brought  up 
his  father’s  farm  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  given  a 
short  course  at  the  Agricultural  College,  who  was 
recommended  to  be  just  the  kind  of  man  wanted  by 
one  of  the  professors  at  Amherst  to  whom  he  applied 
for  a  right  kind  of  a  man  to  start  his  new  enterprise. 
But  unfortunately  the  young  man  did  not  prove  com¬ 
petent  for  that  kind  of  farming,  in  which  he  never  had 
had  experience.  After  the  employed  young  man  had 
moved  his  family  and  settled  down  to  business  he,  as 
well  as  his  employer,  found  himself  incapable  of  doing 
that  kind  of  farming  successfully,  and  another  had  to 
be  employed  as  a  “helper,”  or,  from  the  account,  to 
show  him  how  to  do  it.  This  second  man  hired  as 
helper  to  the  first,  it  seems  from  the  employer’s  state¬ 
ment,  does  not  himself  claim  to  be  an  experienced 
market  gardener,  but  is  doing  the  best  he  knows  to 
learn  how  by  visiting  all  the  greenhouses  and  market 
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ness  would  never  have  done  so  had  he  himself  been  a 
practical  market  gardener.  It  would  be  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  employer  himself  to  hire  a  suitable  man 
for  that  business,  unless  he  knew  every  detail  of  mar¬ 
ket  garden  work  so  thoroughly  that  he  could  tell  in 
15  seconds  whether  his  employee  was  an  expert  by  put¬ 
ting  a  hoe  or  some  tool  in  his  hand  to  see  whether  he 
“knew  how  to  sling  it,”  as  an  old  Irishman  asked  the 
writer  to  test  him  when  asked  if  he  “knew  how  to 
hoe.”  Or  by  talking  15  minutes  with  your  proposed 
employee  if  you  know  the  business  yourself;  if  not,  a 
green  or  incompetent  man,  if  disposed,  might  fool  you 
for  a  month  or  six  months  before  you  would  learn  just 
how  and  why  he  was  a  failure. 

Allow  me  to  quote  myself  by  one  extract  from  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  before  our  Worcester  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  in  1890,  20  years  ago,  after  having  17  years’ 
experience  in  market  gardening,  on  the  theme  of  the 
culture  of  lettuce  and  cucumbers  under  glass,  and 
after  20  years’  further  experience  I  would  emphasize 
my  advice,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  vege¬ 
tables  under  glass,  but  as  to  expecting  to  make  market 

gardening  profitable  by  proxy : 

Do  not  think  you  can  start  into  the  business  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  scale  and  avoid  such  losses  by  hiring  a  professional 
expert  to  manage  the  business  for  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  teach  you  the  intricacies  of  the  trade.  Competent 
men  cannot  be  hired  for  that  business,  at  least,  not  by  one 
who  is  himself  a  novice.  Having  hired  the  most  competent 
man  that  you  can  secure,  in  all  the  States,  and  spread 
out  your  property  for  him  to  manage,  the  first  you  will 
realize  as  a  tangible  result  of  your  enterprise  will  be  a 
loss  of  $500  or  $1,000  at  a  stroke  by  reason  of  his  blun¬ 
ders,  or  rather  his  ignorance. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  man  having  a  lucrative  business  pur¬ 
chased  an  adjoining  vegetable  farm,  with  a  greenhouse  and 
four  or  live  hundred  liot-bed  sashes,  and  proposed  to  make 
a  little  money  out  of  lettuce  growing,  by  hiring  an  expert 
market  gardener  to  operate  his  glass  on  shares,  while  he 
himself  continued  his  former  business.  lie  asked  me  to 
refer  him  to  the  right  kind  of  a  man  for  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  if  I  could.  I  asked  him  if  he  himself  had  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  growing  lettuce  under  glass.  He  said 
he  had  not.  But  he  thought  if  he  could  secure  a  man 
who  had,  the  man,  “while  making  a  dollar  for  himself, 
might  also  make  a  dollar  for  him.”  1  told  him  1  knew  of 
no  such  man  to  be  hired.  And,  besides,  that  1  had  never 
in  all  my  life  heard  of  but  two  such  men  that  were  hired 
to  manage.. such  a  business,  and  in  both  these  cases  the 
owners  gave  their  personal  and  constant  oversight  to  every 
detail  of  work.  I  told  him  that  while  not  able,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  help  him  make  any  money,  I  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  I  could  save  him  at  least  $5,000  if  he  would  but 
adhere  to  the  advice  which  I  could  give  him  in  just  fire 
words — “ Don’t  do  any  such  thing.”  Of  course  I  knew  he 
would  not  follow  it,  for  it  would  seem  to  him  to  be 
prompted  by  personal  interest.  He  tried  his  experiment 
several  years  with  two  or  more,  I  think,  different  men. 
1  occasionally  looked  in  upon  him  to  learn  what  success 
attended  the  enterprise.  On  my  last  visit  to  his  place, 
I  met  several  teams  loaded  with  hot-bed  sash  which  he 
had  wisely  leased  or  sold  to  a  market  gardener  who  under¬ 
stood  his  business.  The  greenhouse  was  desolate  and  cold, 
and,  besides,  had  collapsed  under  a  heavy  snowdrift,  and 
the  busy  hum  of  market  garden  work  no  longer  enlivened 
the  scene.  He  frankly  admitted  that  my  advice  given  him 
was  sound,  but  boasted  of  wisdom  enough  to  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness  before  he  had  sunken  quite  as  large  a  sum  of  money 
as  I  had  predicted. 

Massachusetts.  S.  h.  record. 


THAT  SPHERICAL  BARN— A  CORRECTION. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  plans  of  a  spherical 
barn  published  on  pages  754  and  755  of  The  R.  N.-Y 
under  date  of  July  30,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  item 
needs  explanation  to  the  prospective  builder.  For 
instance,  it  is  stated  that  it  will  require  14  rafters  14 
feet  apart  for  a  barn  64  feet  in  diameter  (which  is 
correct).  Now,  he  says  14-foot  fencing  would  be  used 
to  make  these  rafters,  as  follows :  The  lower  28  feet 
would  consist  of  six  boards  each ;  the  next  42  feet  of 
live  boards,  and  the  last  28  feet  of  four  boards  in  each 
rafter,  making  each  rafter  98  feet  in  length  (which  is 
incorrect),  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  each  rafter  would 
be  49  feet  in  length.  Again  he  says  the  surface  (out¬ 
side)  of  the  smaller  barn,  omitting  the  cupola,  is 
14,476  square  feet,  while  in  fact  not  omitting  the  cupola 
the  surface  is  6,434  feet ;  again  be  says  the  cubical 
contents  is  68,630  cubic  feet  above  the  stable,  while  in 
fact  the  cubical  contents  of  the  entire  barn  is  65,129 
feet.  In  figuring  out  the  above  I  have  assumed  that 
the  rafters  would  be  set  on  the  sill  of  the  structure;  if 
one  wished  to  raise  the  roof  the  height%  of  a  stable 
the  rafters  should  be  about  nine  feet  longer  or  58  feet 
which  would  give  an  additional  outside  surface  of 
about  1,800  feet. 

I  have  been  a  contracting  carpenter  and  builder  for 
about  20  years,  and  if  above  figures  are  not  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  I  will  be  pleased  to  be  shown  where 
they  are  wrong.  I  intend  to  build  a  spherical  barn  in 
the  near  future  after  the  following  plan :  I  shall  use 
one  by  six-inch  boards  for  the  main  rafters,  using  six 
boards  at  bottom  of  rafter  and  gradually  reduce  them 
to  three  boards  at  top.  I  will  then  fill  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  main  rafters  with  lighter  rafters  made  of  two 
pieces  of  one  by  four-inch,  set  16  inches  on  centers, 
running  a  band  of  one  by  six-inch  stuff  around  the 
lower  portion  of  roof  and  one  by  four-inch  around 
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upper  portion,  placing  bands  four  feet  apart.  I  will 
then  nail  one  by  two-inch  on  outside  of  rafters  to 
make  outside  surface  of  rafters  even  with  surface  of 
bands.  I  will  then  place  either  wood  or  metal  lath 
directly  on  the  rafters,  using  no  sheathing.  If  metal 
lath  are  used  I  would  advise  putting  a  light  coat  of 
cement  on  the  inside  (after  the  outside  is  finished), 
so  all  part  of  the  metal  are  covered  to  prevent  rust, 
and  to  make  the  stable  warmer  in  the  cold  sections  I 
would  simply  place  lath  directly  on  the  inside  of  the 
rafters  or  studding  close  up  to  the  loft  floor,  and  put 
on  a  one-inch  coat  of  cement  the  same  as  on  the  out¬ 
side.  This  will  give  a  three-inch  dead-air  space,  and 
if  barn  is  used  as  a  dairy  barn  there  will  seldom  be  any 
frost  found  inside  if  properly  ventilated,  even  in  the 
cold  States  of  the  North.  o.  g.  marston. 

Alabama. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  received  the  following  note  from 
Prof.  F.  H.  King: 

“Please  insert  the  following  in  your  columns,  cor¬ 
recting  a  misstatement  which  occurs  in  the  article  on 
the  spherical  type  of  barn  in  the  recent  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  which  Mr.  O.  G.  Marston  has  very  kindly 
called  attention.  Through  an  oversight  the  entire  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  sphere  was  used  in  stating  the  length 
of  rafters  and  in  calculating  the  surface,  instead  of 
one-half  of  it,  which  should  have  been  taken.  The 
drawing  is  correct  and  shows  the  error  to  which  Mr. 
Marston  calls  attention.  The  length  of  the  rafters 
should  be  54  feet,  as  they  are  represented  and  the 
outside  surface  should  have  been  given  as  8,243  square 
feet  or  1,809  square  feet  more  than  half  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  this  being  the  outside  surface  of  the 
stable.”  F-  H-  KING- 


THE  SUCKERS  ON  SWEET  CORN. 

1  send  a  clipping  and  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  conclusions  deducted  are  coirect  regaiding 
removing  suckers  from  corn  stalks.  If  this  work  can  be 
saved  it  would  he  many  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  section  who  raise  sweet  corn.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  go  through  the  entire  corn  crop  and  pull 
off  all  suckers.  J-  H-  H- 

Maine. 

The  clipping  is  from  Wallace’s  Farmer  and  states 
that  there  is  no  need  of  removing  suckers  from  corn : 

In  the  past  suckers  on  corn  were  regarded  as  very  un¬ 
desirable  and  oftentimes  the  small  boy  had  to  go  through 
the  cornfield  and  pull  them  off.  Recent  experiments  show 
that  suckering  of  the  corn  plant  is  merely  a  response  to 
its  surroundings.  When  the  stand  is  thin,  as  it  is  this 
year,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  suckers.  The  corn 
plants  simply  try  to  remedy  the  thin  stand  by  suckering. 
Another  cause  for  suckering  is  the  richness  of  the  land. 
Rich,  new  land  has  been  found  to  produce  nearly  twice  the 
number  of  suckers  as  old,  worn-out  land.  To  some  extent 
the  tendency  to  sucker  is  no  doubt  inherited,  but  the 
main  causes  of  suckering  are  the  thinness  of  the  stand, 
the  richness  of  the  ground,  and  the  weather  conditions. 

We  have  observed  that  some  varieties  of  corn — es¬ 
pecially  the  flints — are  more  inclined  to  sucker  than 
others.  Prof.  J.  L.  Stone,  of  Cornell,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opinion : 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes  it  has  not  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  farmers  to  put  forth  any  considerable  effort  to 
remove  the  suckers  from  the  corn  hills.  If  the  corn 
chances  to  stand  so  thick  that  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
do  some  thinning,  then  the  suckers  are  likely  to  be  the 
first  stalks  removed,  followed  by  the  weaker  plants  of  the 
hill.  But  unless  thinning  is  required,  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  suckers.  The  clipping  from  Wallace’s 
Farmer  seems  to  state  the  case  about  as  1  understand 
it.  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  the  information  is 
secured.  There  are  no  experiments  reported  in  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Record  corresponding  to  these,  and  Wal¬ 
lace’s  Farmer  does  not  give  definite  statement  as  to  the 
source  of  the  information.  According  to  the  Experiment 
Station  Record  the  Kansas  Station,  in  1887-88,  experi¬ 
mented  along  this  line  and  got  negative  results.  They 
found  that  on  the  average  the  corn  from  which  the  suckers 
were  removed  yielded  five  bushels  per  acre  less  than  where 
they  were  not  removed.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
no  similar  experiments  reported.  It  was  observed  that  the 
ears  on  the  plants  where  the  suckers  were  removed  were 
somewhat  increased  in  size,  but  nevertheless  the  total 
yield  was  somewhat  reduced.  Unless  the  sweet  corn 
growers,  referred  to,  have  some  definite  experience  to  back 
up  their  practice.  I  should  say  that  they  are  going  to 
unnecessary  expense  in  removing  the  suckers. 

j.  L.  STONE. 


BUYING  ALFALFA  DIRECT  FROM  GROWERS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  reader  in  Colorado  stated  that 
Alfalfa  hay  could  be  bought  direct  at  $10  per  ton.  As 
an  •  experiment  we  printed  his  statement  to  see  if  our 
eastern  renders  were  interested.  There  were  at  once 
enough  calls  to  sell  this  hay  10  times  over.  We  have 
written  some  of  our  western  readers  to  see  what  can  be 
done  about  direct  shipment.  Here  is  one  reply.  We  have 
no  object  in  view  except  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  closer 
together  if  possible. 

First,  seven  years  of  “overflow”  has  greatly  reduced 
the  acreage  of  Alfalfa  on  the  bottom  lands  where  it 
produces  best.  Second,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
for  an  easterner  to  buy  direct  from  the  producer  here. 
One  cutting  or  parts  of  cutting  might  be  Al,  while 
other  cuttings  or  parts  of  cuttings  would  vary  many 
degrees  from  first  class.  One  carload  of  good  quality 
might  be  purchased  “sight-unseen,”  and  the  next  one 
might  prove  disappointing.  Third,  assuming  quality 
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to  be  always  here  ready  to  be  shipped ;  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  railroad  rate  could  be  gotten  whereby  the  con¬ 
sumer  could  stand  the  risk.  Some  few  years  ago  I 
was  in  Ohio  when  hay  was  selling  at  $20  per  ton  and 
truly  scarce  at  that.  I  wrote  here  and  a  few  weeks 
later  came  home  and  found  choice  prairie  selling  on 
the  market  at  $5  per  ton.  I  interviewed  an  extensive 
shipper  who  said  he  couldn’t  get  anything  beyond 
Chicago  without  going  through  the  commission  hands. 
“Aye,  there’s  the  rub!”  I  also  went  to  the  shipping 
agent,  who  told  me  while  it  was  pitiful  for  our  surplus 
to  be  a  drug  on  the  market,  nothing  could  be  done  on 
account  of  Chicago. 

We  have  two  mills  here  (one-half  mile  away) 
grinding  all  the  time,  eight  or  ten  loads  occasionally 
unloading  (or  waiting)  at  once.  One  versed  in  Alfalfa 
lore  can  see  many  shades  of  quality  coming  from  the 
various  farmers,  and  at  the  mill  if  it  varies  greatly  it 
is  graded,  while  in  car  lots  baled  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  get  all  good  quality.  I  believe  it  much 
preferable  to  buy  the  meal  than  the  hay.  Without  tak¬ 
ing  space  for  argument,  accept  this  as  a  fact  and  corre¬ 
spond  with  our  (Kansas)  mills,  insisting  on  best 
quality,  and  it  will  prove  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

Kansas.  John  e.  hinsiiaw. 


LEACHING  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  truth  of  the  popular  idea 
that  soluble  plant  food  is  much  more  rapidly  lost  by 
leaching  from  the  surface  downward  below  the  reach  of 
plant  roots  in  the  case  of  the  light  sandy  and  gravelly  loam 
soils  than  it  is  in  the  more  compact  clay  loams?  If  it  is 
not  true  that  the  elements  of  plant  food  are  leached  out 
of  such  soils,  to  what  must  bo  ascribed  the  more  evane¬ 
scent  effect  of  barnyard  manures  and  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers  when  applied  to  them?  My  impression  is  that  the 
elements  of  plant  food  are  held  in  such  chemical  combina¬ 
tions  as  not  to  be  subject  to  such  a  leaching  process 
through  percolation  of  the  soil  water,  but  if  I  am  mistaken 
I  should  like  to  be  corrected.  M.  b.  d. 

Candor,  N.  Y. 

The  light,  open  soils  are  more  likely  to  lose  plant 
food  than  the  heavier  clays  or  soils  that  are  full  of 
humus.  The  heaviest  loss  is  in  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  nitric  acid.  In  the  drainage  water  from  an  English 
field  at  the  Rothamsted  experiment  farm  the  heaviest 
loss  was  in  lime,  the  next  largest  in  nitric  acid  with 
very  small  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  plant  food  is  retained  in  the  soil  partly  by  a 
chemical  action  and  partly  by  mechanical  power.  The 
chemical  action  depends  largely  upon  lime.  When  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  broken  up  or  decays  ammonia  is 
formed.  If  the  chemical  changes  go  further  nitrates 
are  formed,  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  drainage  water 
is  largely  in  this  form.  The  ammonia  in  the  soil  is 
often  held  there  by  making  a  combination  with  lime. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  while  the  ammonia  remains 
fixed  in  the  soil,  the  combination  with  lime  is  soluble 
and  passes  off  in  the  water.  This  partly  accounts  for 
the  large  amount  of  lime  which  the  soil  loses.  The 
action  in  the  soil  to  hold  potash  is  much  the  same — 
lime  being  needed  to  promote  the  chemical  action. 
Here  also  the  lime  leaves  its  combination  in  the  soil 
to  form  a  new  combination  to  hold  the  potash  while 
the  lime  itself  enters  a  soluble  form  and  passes  off  in 
the  water.  With  phosphoric  acid  there  can  be  but 
little  loss  by  drainage  since  lime,  iron  oxide  and  other 
substances  quickly  combine  with  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  and  hold  it  in  new  forms.  It  will  be  seen  there¬ 
fore  that  it  is  very  important  that  soils  should  contain 
an  abundance  of  lime,  since  this  element  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  holding  this  plant  food.  The  lighter  soils  and 
gravels  are  often  deficient  in  lime  and  thus  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  which  serves  to  hold  plant  food  does  not 
go  on  rapidly.  Lime  benefits  these  soils  by  supplying 
this  need  and  also  by  making  them  more  compact. 
With  phosphoric  acid  in  particular  on  these  light  sands 
there  is  often  a  loss — not  from  leaching,  but  in  form¬ 
ing  insoluble  compounds.  If  lime  were  abundant  the 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers  and  manures 
would  combine  with  it  first,  and  this  would  be  the  best 
form  in  which  to  hold  it.  If  lime  is  lacking  the  com¬ 
bination  may  be  made  with  iron  or  silicates  of  alumina, 
and  this  will  lock  up  the  plant  food  out  of  reach  of 
the  plants.  That  is  one  reason  why  complaint  is  often 
made  that  acid  phosphate  does  not  give  as  satisfactory 
results  on  many  light  sands  as  on  the  heavier  clays. 
One  reason  why  manures  seem  to  “give  out”  quicker 
on  light  soils  is  because  such  soils  are  warmer  and 
more  open  to  the  air.  This  hastens  decay,  or  what  is 
called  “burning  up”  of  the  organic  matter.  This  means 
a  rapid  formation  of  nitrates  if  there  is  no  living  crop 
on  the  land,  and  as  we  have  seen,  these  nitrates  are 
about  the  only  part  of  the  plant  food  that  is  likely  to 
be  lost.  The  open  soils  are  more  “leachy” — that  is 
they  permit  a  more  rapid  movement  of  water  than 
the  compact  soils  or  those  that  are  stuffed  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  When  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  on  the 
lighter  soils  there  is  little  if  any  of  its  nitrogen  left 
for  another  season  except  what  has  been  taken  up  by 
crops.  That  is  why  nitrate  is  used  only  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantities,  and  during  the  growing  season, 
where  it  will  be  used  at  once. 
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WORK  OF  A  DITCHING  MACHINE. 
Digging  Among  Stones  and  Swales. 

Several  times  in  recent  years  yon  have  printed  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  type  of  ditching  machines  used  on  the 
University  Farm.  I  presume  some  of  your  readers 
would  like  to  know  if  this  machine  will  work  in  stony 
digging,  and  others  may  wonder  what  it  can  do  in  a 
swale  or  springy  spot  where  one  can  always  find  water 
below  the  surface.  Fig.  .367  shows  how  the  machine 
cut  a  ditch  through  a  nest  of  bowlders  where  we 

wanted  an  outlet  to  our  drain  a  little  out  of  the 

natural  water  course.  Of  course  the  machine  did  not 

carry  the  large  stones  out  of  the  ditch  in  its  digging 

buckets,  but  it  d'd  loosen  them  and  push 
them  up  to  the  ground  line  where  the 
men  could  pull  them  away  by  hand  from 
in  front  of  the  digging  wheel.  In  the 
same  view  you  can  see  the  smoke  ,rising 
from  the  ditching  machine  beyond  the 
knoll.  Here  there  was  trouble  enough. 

Our  drain  was  intended  as  an  outlet  for 
a  pool  of  water  which  was  collected  from 
the  hills  and  gravelly  knolls  surround¬ 
ing,  but  as  it  had  a  clay  bottom  the 
water  remained  stagnant  in  it  until  the 
Summer  drought  dried  it  out.  We  had 
planned  to  run  a  drain  around  the  swale 
on  each  side,  thus  cutting  off  the  under¬ 
ground  flow  of  water  into  it.  We  knew 
that  the  machine  could  not  be  driven 
through  the  center  of  the  swale,  but  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  edges  would  be  firm 
enough  to  hold  it  up.  Fig.  366  shows 
what  happened.  The  heavy  drive  wheels 
cut  deeply  into  the  oozy  earth,  and  the 
front  wheels,  instead  of  guiding  the 
machine  out  of  the  soft  ground,  slipped 
sidewise  and  farther  into  the  swale.  It 
was  a  tedious  job  to  extricate  the 
machine. 

In  Great  Britain  a  type  of  traction  en¬ 
gine  with  broad  traction  webs  in  place 
of  wheels  has  been  successfully  used  on 
soft  ground.  I  am  told  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  these  ditchers  that  the  same  de¬ 
vice  is  in  use  on  their  machines  built 
purposely  for  ditching  boggy  lands.  The 
type  of  machine  shown  in  the  picture  is 
all  right  on  our  firm  ground,  but  when 
we  have  a  swale  to  drain  hand  labor 
must  be  used  to  make  the  ditches.  We 
find  that  our  problems  in  drainage  in  this 
glacial  drift  soil  are  somewhat  diversi¬ 
fied  and  call  for  good  judgment  on  the 
ground  at  time  of  ditching  and  frequent 
observations  of  the  conditions  during  the 
wet  months  of  the  year. 

EDWARD  R.  MINNS. 


chance,  establishing  themselves  as  thriftily  as  healthy 
strawberry  plants,  and  nearly  as  quickly.  Persevere 
with  it,  as  when  well  established  it  is  worth  all  the 
effort  to  get  it  started  right.  It  should,  however,  be 
planted  where  it  is  to  remain  for  years.  There  are 
fields  of  Alfalfa  in  this  State  25  and  30  years  old,  and 
still  good  for  four  to  six  tons  of  hay  annually. 


CABBAGE  PLANTING  BY  MACHINERY. 

The  transplanter  shown  at  Figure  365  is  used  mostly 
to  set  cabbage  plants  in  this  neighborhood;  it  is  also 
used  to  set  mangels  and  tomatoes  for  the  cannery. 
It  is  operated  by  three  men,  one  to  drive  the  team  and 


three  to  five  acres  a  day  can  be  set.  In  setting  mangels, 
a  very  slow  team  must  be  used  and  the  water  allowed 
to  run  all  the  time,  and  the  men  put  in  the  plants  as 
fast  as  possible,  which  will  be  about  a  foot  apart.  In 
this  way  the  ground  is  worked  well  until  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  set;  it  is  but  little  trouble  to  keep  them 
clean  and  they  do  not  have  to  be  thinned  by  hand, 
which  is  slow  work.  In  setting  tomatoes  but  one  man 
is  required,  and  a  large  stone  is  placed  on  the  empty 
seat  to  assist  in  packing  the  ground.  d.  s.  norkis. 


A  CABBAGE  TRANSPLANTER  IN  OPERATION.  Fig.  365. 


DITCHING  MACHINE  STALLED  IN  SOFT  GROUND.  Fig.  360 


LITTLE  ALFALFA  SERMONS. 

A  Word  From  Utah. 

You  do  well  to  preach  your  little  Al¬ 
falfa  sermons.  If  people  of  the  East 
but  half  sensed  the  value  of  this  crop 
for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  and  poultry, 
they  would  spend  half  the  value  of  their 
farms,  if  necessary,  to  get  it  well  estab¬ 
lished  upon  their  farms.  Throughout 
the  West  little  trouble  is  experienced 
in  making  it  grow,  and  it  is  the  most 
important  all  round  crop  on  the  farm. 

Fed  green  or  cured  it  is  relished  by  all 
stock,  and  eaten  without  waste.  Poul¬ 
try  are  inordinately  fond  of  it  in  any 
form,  and  if  they  have  access  to  a  small 
patch  will  keep  it  eaten  down  to  the 
ground  all  Summer.  The  father  of  the 
writer,  who  came  here  in  1849,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  plant 
Lucent  or  Alfalfa  in  Utah.  I  remember 
a  patch  of  it  planted  in  the  early  fifties, 
which  was  considered  so  precious  that  in 
the  early  Spring  it  was  covered  with 
trimmings  from  the  orchard  to  protect 
it  from  the  hens  until  it  got  a  start. 

You  have  said  very  little  of  its  value  as  a  poultry 
food.  It  is  fully  as  valuable  in  poultry  economy  as 
in  the  dairy.  Planted  where  the  hens  can  have  access 
to  it  they  will  get  all  the  green  food  they  need  so  long 
as  the  ground  is  bare  from  Winter  snow,  and  if  they 
have  access  to  the  stockyard  will  gather  up  all  the 
fallen  leaves,  which  make  a  splendid  egg-producing 
ration  with  grains,  and  supply  lime  for  the  shell  as 
well.  Alfalfa  here  in  the  West  will  stand  more  abuse 
and  neglect  than  any  other  hay  crop;  will  grow  any¬ 
where,  and  is  hard  to  kill  out  if  given  any  sort  of  a 
chance.  After  long  years  of  neglect  June  grass  and 
dandelions  will,  however,  choke  it  out.  It  takes  so 
naturally  to  congenial  soil  that  the  stumps  taken  from 
a  plowed-up  Alfalfa  field  grow  readily  if  given  a 


STONES  RIPPED  OUT  BY  THE  DITCHING  MACHINE.  Fig.  367 


AN  “INSTITUTE  OF  TREE  SURGERY.” 

My  boy  has  become  entangled  with  a  concern  call¬ 
ing  itself  “The  Davey  Institute  of  Tree 
Surgery.”  He  has  had  some  correspond¬ 
ence  with  them  and  has  also  received 
some  glowing  literature  from  them 
which  has  completely  captivated  him.  He 
is  young,  however,  and  has  not  shown 
himself  as  having  great  stability  in  the 
past.  Being  somewhat  older  and  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  “Publisher’s  Desk”  regu¬ 
lar!}',  has  made  me  doubtful  of  all  such 
concerns,  and  though  I  cannot  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong  in  what  they  say,  still  there 
may  be  things  which  I  am  unable  to 
fathom.  If  you  know  anything  about 
them  you  would  do  me  a  favor  indeed  if 
you  would  let  me  know. 

If  no  one  has  asked  you  about  them  in 
the  past  I  ought  to  give  you  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  about  them.  First,  then,  it 
seems  it  was  originally  called  the  Davey 
School  of  Practical  Forestry.  It  is  also 
referred  to  as  the  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Company,  Inc.  They  offer  employment 
in  the  field  to  young  men  at  $2  per  day. 
This  work  lasts  until  December  1,  when 
institute  opens,  and  if  you  have  made 
good  in  the  field  you  will  be  called  to 
the  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery,  and  hav¬ 
ing  paid  down  $200  in  hard  cash  they 
will  provide  you  with  board,  room  and 
tuition  until  May  1,  when  if  you  have 
made  good  in  institute  work  your  wages 
in  the  field  will  be  raised  to  $3  per  day, 
and  if  you  show  extia  ability  you  may 
be  promoted  to  foreman  of  a  field  gang, 
wages  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  per 
day.  All  graduates  of  the  institute  arc 
bound  to  them  by  contract  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  The  Davey  Institute  of 
Tree  Surgery  promises  wonderful  things 
for  the  future.  My  boy  has  a  position 
which  though  no  great  things  just  now 
will  eventually  be  better  if  he  will  only 
have  a  little  patience.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  they  throw  cold  water  on  young 
married  men  becoming  tree  surgeons 
and  would  prefer  single  men.  If  you 
have  at  any  time  investigated  this  con¬ 
cern  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion 
you  came  to.  j. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  a  number  of 
questions  about  this  concern.  We 
scarcely  know  whether  to  call  it  a  fake 
or  not.  The  literature  carries  all  the  ear 
marks  that  we  recognize  in  fake  propo¬ 
sitions.  It  is  full  of  extravagant  state-^ 
ments  and  glowing  prospects.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  financial  standing  of  the 
concern  is  reported  good.  The  head  of  it 
is  evidently  an  enthusiastic  man  who  has 
great  faith  in  his  schemes — far  more 
than  we  have.  We  do  not  understand 
that  he  is  a  scientist  or  skilled  in  for¬ 
estry.  Lie  is  reported  as  being  “very 
useful  with  his  hands,”  and  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  description  of  his  ability  to 
prune  and  handle  trees.  We  think  tree 
cobblers  would  suit  the  outfit  better  than 
tree  surgeons.  No  doubt  there  is  an 
opening  for  workmen  who  really  know 
how  to  handle  valuable  trees  so  as  to 


two  to  set  the  plants.  A  knife-like  plow  opens  the 
furrow,  into  which  a  portion  of  water  is  dropped,  us¬ 
ually  one-half  to  one  pint.  At  the  same  time  the  plant 
is  inserted  by  one  of  the  men  and  the  packers  follow¬ 
ing  cover  the  roots  and  water,  and  press  the  ground 
firmly,  the  weight  of  the  two  men  is  on  the  packers 
which  helps  to  pack  the  ground.  The  change  of  water 
and  space  are  controlled  by  a  set  of  sprockets  running 
from  seven  to  48  inches.  I  have  set  with  one  man  on 
behind,  but  it  is  hard  for  the  man  to  set  every  plant, 
and  it  requires  a  very  slow  team;  also  I  have  set  as 
high  as  90  plants  a  minute  with  two  good  men  and 
good  smooth  ground  free  from  stone.  Two  persons 
are  required  to  pull  the  plants  in  the  bed,  and  if  they 
are  not  handy  to  the  machine  a  third  will  be  required 
to  carry  the  plants  to  the  transplanters,  in  this  way 


keep  them  in  good  health  and  restore  them  when  they 
begin  to  decay.  It  is  quite  doubtful,  however,  if  this 
“Institute”  can  carry  out  its  great  plans.  If  this  young 
man  will  take  our  advice  he  will  hang  on  to  his  present 
job  and  keep  his  $200  in  cold  cash  on  the  ice  of  some 
good  savings  bank.  This  “Institute”  talks  too  much 
and  lets  off  too  much  wild-eyed  ink  to  suit  our  ideas 
of  a  safe  and  sane  investment. 


Freezing  a  quicksand  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a 
colliery  shaft  was  an  unusual  plan  resorted  to  by  Eng¬ 
lish  engineers  recently.  A  bed  of  quicksand  80  feet 
deep  was  encountered,  and  this  was  frozen  by  a  brine 
circulated  through  metal  pipes,  making  a  solid  wall 
around  the  shaft.  Work  was  continued  inside  this 
circle  of  frozen  wall.  We  may  hear  of  this  plan  being 
used  by  well-diggers. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  qnery  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whetiier  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


LIME-SULPHUR  VS,  BORDEAUX. 

In  western  New  York  I  found,  as  Mr. 
Woodward  recently  stated,  that  the  in¬ 
jury  from  the  use,of  Bordeaux  was  quite 
general,  and  in  many  instances  severe. 
Scab  seems  to  have  been  controlled  al¬ 
most  if  not  quite  as  effectively  by  the 
lime  sulphur  as  with  the  Bordeaux  and 
with  little  injury  or  russeting  of  the 
fruit.  In  some  instances  injury  to 
foliage  was  quite  severe  from  the  use  of 
the  lime  sulphur,  though  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  the  Bordeaux  injury  to  foliage 
proved  to  be  in  many  instances.  Re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  one  to  35  is  about  as 
strong  as  the  concentrated  lime  sulphur 
washes  can  be  applied  to  apple  foliage, 
and  that  possibly  just  as  good  results 
and  less  damage  or  injury  will  result  as 
from  a  one  to  50  strength.  Combined 
with  arsenate  of  lead  it  has  proved  effec¬ 
tive  in  controlling  Codling  moth  if  ap¬ 
plied  at  proper  time.  Apparently  the 
total  New  York  apple  crop  is  less  than 
last  year.  The  apples  are  free  from  aphis 
injury,  but  inspection  shows  in  many 
orchards  a  very  large  proportion  of  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  injured  fruit.  I  should  think 
the  price  should  range  fully  as  high  as 
last  year.  Peach  prospects  were  never 
better  than  this  year  over  the  entire 
State,  and  I  fully  expect  that  the  west¬ 
ern  New  York  crop  will  total  above  last 
year’s  report,  given  out  by  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  by  at  least  500  cars.  If 
there  is  not  quite  a  movement  of  peaches 
to  the  Central  West  from  this  territory, 
prices  should  rule  low  at  eastern  points. 

B.  D.  B. 


Mildew  on  Rose  and  Cherry. 

J.  J.  D.,  Clinton,  Ind. — What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  rose  bush  and  also  cherry  tree? 
They  have  a  white  coating  on  their  leaves 
and  branches  which  looks  like  mold,  and 
the  leaves  die  and  fall  off.  I  have  sprayed 
with  tobacco  water  and  also  with  Paris- 
green,  some  lye  and  soapy  water;  of  course 
1  used  this  at  different  times,  but  seem 
to  do  no  good. 

Ans. — The  disease  is  powdery  mildew, 
or  its  ally,  rose  mildew,  which  is  trouble¬ 
some  to  roses  both  under  glass  and  out 
of  doors,  and  also  attacks  cherries, 
apples,  quinces  and  various  wild  plants 
belonging  to  the  Rosaceae.  On  rose 
bushes  it  usually  yields  quickly  to  a  dust¬ 
ing  of  powdered  sulphur,  put  on  in  early 
morning  while  the  leaves  are  wet  with 
dew,  of  a  spray  of  potassium  sulphide 
may  be  used,  one  ounce  of  potassium 
sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur)  dissolved  in 
one  quart  of  hot  water,  then  diluted 
with  cold  water  to  make  up  2l/2  gallons. 
Use  this  spray  on  the  affected  cherry 
trees.  Pick  up  and  burn  all  dead  leaves, 
and  burn  all  badly  affected  twigs,  as  they 
will  carry  the  disease.  Hot  days  fol¬ 
lowed  by  damp  and  chilly  nights  often 
provoke  a  severe  outbreak  of  mildew  in 
the  rose  garden,  and  some  years  cherries 
are  badly  affected. 

Chemical  Fertilizer  for  Strawberries. 

A.  II.  8.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. — I  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  article  on  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture  on  page  725,  but  I  would  much  like 
some  definite  instruction  regarding  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  the  quantity  needed  for  a  bed  of  1,000 
plants.  There  has  been  no  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  used  on  the  bed  and  will  not  be.  I 
cannot  get  sulphate  of  potash  here,  but  the 
dealers  say  if  used  now  muriate  is  as  goiod. 
Is  that  so?  After  putting  it  close  to  the 
plants  should  the  fertilizer  be  covered  with 
earth? 

Ans. — The  mixture  suggested  was 
equal  parts  fine  bone,  acid  phosphate  and 
sulphate  of  potash.  If  no  manure  was 
used  we  should  take  equal  parts  of 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash.  In  our 
own  practice  we  use  about  800  pounds 
per  acre.  As  we  set  the  plants  there  are 
about  7,000  on  an  acre.  For  your  1,000 
plants,  therefore,  you  might  use  125 
pounds  of  the  fertilizer.  Muriate  will 
answer.  We  should  scatter  the  fertilizer 
around  the  plant — about  five  inches  out, 
and  work  it  into  the  soil  with  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  hoe. 


MASSACHUSETTSXROPS  AND  WEATHER. 

This  has  been  a  very  peculiar  Summer  in 
Massachusetts,  a  fairly  early  Spring  in 
which  much  early  planting  was  done  only 
to  be  undone,  after  getting  well  started,  by 
late  frosts.  The  writer  lost  all  his  bush 
beans  and  had  early  corn  cut  and  set  back, 
also  strawberries  hurt  quite  badly,  though 
these  recovered  and  blossomed  after,  and 
gave  a  fair  crop  after  all.  These  sold  extra 
well  in  local  markets,  as  nearly  everyone 
else  about  here  had  lost  his  entire  crop. 
Peas  were  late  as  a  rule  in  getting  around, 
and  sold  for  low  prices,  except  the  very 
early  ones.  Sweet  corn  is  very  late  and 
has  sold  well  up  to  date,  bringing  20  and 
25  cents  a  dozen  now.  Most  garden  truck 
is  selling  very  well  in  Boston  market  up  to 
date,  much  better  than  usual.  Apples  are 
a  large  crop,  especially  the  early  ones,  and 
as  the  market  is  clogged  they  are  not 
selling  well,  even  the  fancy  varieties  put 
up  in  first-class  shape  only  bring  about 
half  as  much  as  usual.  Pears  sell  very 
well,  as  the  supply  is  small  comparatively, 
blight  having  wiped  out  many  of  the  best 
orchards  near  the  city,  and  is  working  out 
this  way  also.  It  was  very  dry  up  to  the 
first  part  of  August ;  since  then  we  have 
had  some  hard  showers  and  rains  and  the 
ground  is  in  fair  condition  now.  One 
storm,  mostly  wind,  struck  a  small  section 
of  Framingham  very  severely,  tearing  up 
trees  a  foot  through  at  the  trunk,  took 
tomatoes  and  pole  beans  out  of  the  ground, 
and  did  much  damage  generally  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  it  struck.  On  August  11  the  worst 
hailstorm  I  ever  saw  struck  us  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  only  covered  a 
section  of  about  a  half  mile  wide  and  per¬ 
haps  two  miles  long,  but  my  place  was 
right  in  center  of  it  and  got  the  full  bene¬ 
fit.  My  tomatoes  were  all  ruined,  also 
my  cucumbers,  which  had  never  looked 
finer;  the  corn  was  stripped  and  young 
apples  were  badly  dented  and  what  few 
cranberries  left  by  the  frosts  were  also  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  hailed  for  about  15  minutes, 
the  ground  was  covered  all  of  an  inch 
deep  on  the  level.  It  also  rained,  or  you 
might  say  poured,  at  the  same  time,  filling 
all  the  hollows  and  washed  the  roads  very 
badly.  The  hail  was  four  inches  deep  about 
the  house  the  next  morning,  and  some  was 
not  melted  at  eleven  o’clock.  The  milk 
supply  is  somewhat  short,  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  strike  was  settled.  Some  did 
not  put  their  milk  on  again,  and  others 
only  a  partial  supply.  If  the  conti’actor 
takes  the  two  cents  extra  out  for  freight, 
as  they  say  they  will,  I  think  it  will  cut  the 
supply  still  more,  as  many  will  not  stand 
it.  A.  E.  V. 


Ilopkinton,  Mass. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 

Workers !  Wear 

RUTHSTEIN’S  STEEL  SHOES 

Soles  of  Steel  last  3  to  6  times  as  long  as  other  work¬ 
ing  shoes — lighter — more  comfortable — impossible  to  get 
out  of  shape — need  no  breaking  in — keep  your  feet  free 
from  corns,  chafing  and  blisters — absolute  protection 
against  wet  feet,  colds,  rheumatism,  etc.  Cost  less — need 
no  repairs  !  Each  pair  is  worth  $2.00  more  than  the  best 
leather  work  shoes.  Don’t  buy  your  working  shoes  until 
you  have  seen  the  Steel  Shoe.  Sent  for  Free  Examina¬ 
tion  on  deposit  of  the  price.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Order  today — save  money  and  enjoy  l'eet  comfort ! 

Men’s  sizes  5  to  12.  Steels  0  inches  high,  $2.00  per  pair. 
Better  grade  of  leather,  $3.00  per  pair.  Extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.00  per  pair.  Steels  0  inches 
high,  $4.00  per  pair.  Extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or 
tan  color,  $5.00  per  pair.  Steels  12  inches  high,  extra 
grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $6.00  per  pair. 
Steels  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or 
tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

Boys’  Steels,  sizes  1  to  5.  Boys’  Steels,  6  inches  high, 
$2.50  per  pair.  Boys’  Steels,  9  inches  high,  extra  grade 
of  leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

FREE — Our  booklet  the  “The  Sole  of  Steel.”  (60) 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Hept.  87,  KACINE,  AVIS. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  i!5£!!!I!d!!£: 

We  offer  best  quality  of  White  Winter  Rye 
at  |1.25  per  bushel,  freight  prepaid,  bags  free, 
to  all  our  customers  for  the  next  four  weeks. 
Samples  sent  on  application. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  .L,G0NIER- ,wn- 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint.  I 
make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOLL’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  67  years.  It 
is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  best  materials,  thoroughly  combined 
by  machinery — you  cannot  mix  good  paint  with  a  stick.  Other  paints  are  sold 
by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  This  method  requires  salary  and  expense  of 
traveling  salesmen  and  profits  for  jobbers  and  retailers.  These  extra  expenses 
and  numerous  profits  you  must  pay  when  you  buy  Store  Paint.  If  the  dealer’s 
price  is  low  the  measure  is  short  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your  Paint  Bills. 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of  the 
paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses.  Our 
paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  to  you.  You  pay  simply  the  factory 
price.  You  pay  no  salesmen;  no  hotel  bills;  and  no  middlemen  of  any  kind. 
The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price;  but  they  cannot 
give  you  our  quality  at  our  price.  They  must  add  the  cost  of  their  expensive 
method  of  selling  and  middlemen’s  profits  to  the  factory  cost  of  the  paint.  If 
they  give  your  our  grade  of  paint  the  cost  will  be  double  our  price. 


Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 


offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first  cost, 
but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGERSOLL  PAINT 
than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a  building  look 
shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you  regret  the  little  sav¬ 
ing  on  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL  PAINTS  will  give  you  long 
service  and  look  well  all  the  time. 

IngersoU  Mixed  Paints  have  held  the  official  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Grange  for  35  years. 

.  We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and  the 
paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send  you  my 
FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

IF  YOU  WANT  PAINT  WRITE  ME.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 


NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET, 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 


-PROTECT-^ 

Your 

Stored  Crops 

— NOW — 

Lightning  strikes  and  destroys  the  results 
of  many  a  man’s  hard-earned  summer’s 
work  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Professor 
West  Dodd’s 
Wonderful 
Invention 

D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Hod 
and  System  ol  Installation 

is  the  only  safe  anu  reliable  protection  to 
life  and  property  against  the  terrible  ravages 
of  lightning.  This  positive  declaration  and 
exclusive  endorsement  is  made  by  the  Mut¬ 
ual  Insurance  Companies  of  theUnitedStates 
and  Canada  (over  2000 leading  companies). 

you  INJEEP  IT 

Endorsements  of  leading  fire  insurance 
companies  (list  of  them  in  catalogue  —  send 
forit).  There  are  allowances  of  10to33^  per 
cent  off  insurance  when  buildings  are  rodded 
with  D.  &  S.  Woven  Copper  Cable  Rods. 

Thus  The  D.  &  S.  Bod  Pays  For  Itself 
And  Then  Begins  To  Save  Yon  Money. 

As  Your  Insurance  Bills  Come  Due. 

More  D.  &S.  Rods  sold  than  any  other 
three  makes  combined.  Insist  on  the  trade¬ 
mark  D.  &  S.  It  is  your  protection. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  book.  The  Laws 
and  Nature  of  Lightning,”  free. 

Make  Yourself,  Your  Family  and  Your  Property  Safe. 
DODD  Sc.  STRUTHERS 
437  Sixth  Ave.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


Ellwanger  & 
Barry’s 

Peonies 

Phloxes 

Irises 


Are  Unsurpassed  in  Variety  and  Quality 

The  Best  Results  are  to  be  Obtained 
by  Planting  in  September 

Illustrated  booklet  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  planting  directions  FREE 
upon  request. 

MOUNT  HOPE 
NURSERIES 

Rochester,  New  York 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  In  nearly  every  country 
~  in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros¬ 
pecting  we  make  a  drill  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  re¬ 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  III. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg. 


SEED  WH  EAT 

Gypsy,  Nigger,  Poole  and  Harvest  King.  Highest 
yielders.  Heaviest  weight  per  measured  bushel 
at  Exp.  Sta.  Recleaned.  Grain  bags  and  samples 
free.  Low  price.  Write  PROSPECT  SEED 
FARM.  Madison,  O. 

and  Peach  Trees-  Free  Catalogue 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nurserv,  Beverlv,  Ohio 


Apple 


c 


LOVER  HAY  WANTED.  From  producer  to  consumer, 
50  tons  prime  clover.  HAAS,  MILLINGTON.  N  J. 


POOLE  WHEAT  — Recleaned,  ready  to  sow. 


C.  C.  VALE, 


Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

New  Carlisle,  O. 


PEACH  BUDS 

. . .  TRUE  TO  NAME  . . . 

I  can  furnish  buds  of  Leading  Orchard  Varieties, 
the  stock  for  which  was  obtained  from  t lie  best 
strains  in  the  most  famous  orchard  in  N.  Y.  State 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  true  to  name. 

PRICES  AND  KINDS  ON  APPLICATION. 

A.  1).  PRATT,  Nurseryman,  Plttsford,  N.Y. 


Send  for  CIRCULAR 


to  Originator  of 
JONES  WHEATS 

St.  Louis  Grand  Prize  and  Red  Wave  Wheats. 

A.  N.  JONES,  No.  118  Summit  Street,  Batavia,  New  York. 


TO  EACH 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  plant 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athcnin,  N .  J. 


orrn  IA/UCAT  Head’s  Vermont.  New 
OLlU  WllLnl  variety  sown  Sept.  20,  Aver, 
yield  5ti  tins,  to  acre.  Big  money  in  wheat.  Writefor 
circular  now.  G.  A.  Read,  Read's  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


PARRAfiE  CELERY.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND 
UnDDHQL)  CELERIAC,  best  variety  fine  plants 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for  $7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL, PA. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON.  Bridgevilie,  Del. 


CTAQI  E  MANURE  for  sale  on  cars.  McGirr  Sons. 
oIADLL  MANUm:  534  West  29tiiSt„  New  York  City. 


“RED  WAVE”  SEED  WHEAT 

A  wonderful  hardy,  heavy  yielding  wheat,  Red  and 
Bald,  also  Rural  New-Yorker,  No.  6,  White  and 
Bald.  We  have  a  choice  lot. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples  to 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


That  German  Rye. 

THREE  CHOPS  IN  ONE  YEAH  possible. 

Write  me  for  particulars. 

FRANK  HYOE,  PKEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT  and  NURSERY  STOCK 

Red  Wave  Wheat  and  First  Class  Fruit  Trees  for 
sale.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Goneseo,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  I. 

The  most  successful  Summer  meeting  in 
the  history  of  the  association  was  held  at 
Sodus  August  5-G;  over  six  hundred  were 
present.  It  was  an  immense  undertaking 
for  a  little  town  like  Sodus,  with  only 
one  hotel  to  entertain  such  a  crowd  of 
visitors,  hut  that  they  were  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion  was  conceded  by  all. 

Prof.  Cavanaugh  of  Cornell  University 
spoke  on  “A  Phase  of  the  Fertilizer  Prob¬ 
lem.”  Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  the 
United  States  for  fertilizers.  What  is 
needed  is  soluble  plant  food  and  the  plant 
food  already  in  the  soil  must  be  made 
available  or  available  plant  food  added. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  plant  food 
can  be.  made  available,  and  to  make  it 
plain  he  gave  the  following  illustration : 
if  you  wish  to  make  a  solution  of  sugar 
and  water,  having  lump  sugar  and  cold 
water  with  which  to  work,  there  are  two 
ways  by  which  the  process  can  be  hastened. 
One  is  by  crushing  the  sugar  and  thereby 
increr.  itig  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon ; 
the  other  by  heating  the  water.  Good 
tillage  represents  the  crushing  process,  and 
the  increased  dissolving  action  of  the 
water  by  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil  accomplished  by  adding  humus  repre¬ 
sents  heating  the  water.  Available  plant 
food  not  used  by  the  plants  the  first  sea¬ 
son  reverts  to  forms  no  more  available  than 
the  same  elements  already  in  the  soil, 
and  must  be  again  changed  to  soluble  plant 
food  before  the  growing  plant  can  use  it. 
On  Long  Island,  where  the  annual  appli¬ 
cations  exceed  the  amounts  removed  by  the 
crops,  heavier  fertilizing  is  necessary  from 
year  to  year  to  get  the  same  production. 
Clover  fails  from  lack  of  soluble  plant  food 
rather  than  from  an  acid  condition  of  the 
soil,  the  acidity  only  being  a  symptom  of 
the  more  serious  trouble.  lie  gave  com¬ 
parative  values  of  different  forms  of  lime 
to  help  those  buying  lime  to  understand 
the  relative  values  of  the  different  forms. 
Pure  or  nearly  limestone  will  yield  not 
over  50  pounds  of  quicklime  for  each  100 
pounds  of  stone  burned.  This  56  pounds  of 
quicklime  slaked  with  just  enough  water 
to  reduce  it  to  a  powder  will  increase  in 
weight  to  74  pounds,  and  when  air-slaked 
will  take  up  enough  water  to  make  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Thus  50  pounds  of  quick¬ 
lime  equals  74  pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  or 
100  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime,  and  buyers 
should  apply  these  values  to  the  different 
forms,  remembering  to  figure  in  the  in¬ 
creased  freight  caused  by  the  extra  weights 
in  the  slaked  limes.  Experiments  at  the 
Ohio  Station,  covering  a  period  of  12  years 
Show  that  40  or  50  pounds  of  either  acid 
phosphate  or  floats  added  to  a  ton  of 
stable  manure  doubles  its  yalue. 

Prof.  Reach  of  Iowa  spoke  on  ‘‘Recent 
Developments  in  the  Prevention  of  Frost 
Injury.”  Smudging  to  prevent  frost  injury 
was  practiced  centuries  ago.  The  recent 
developments  in  orchard  heating  and 
smudging  was  started  in  California  in  the 
orange  orchards.  Three  years  ago  it  was 
taken  up  in  Colorado,  and  d  year  ago  they 
saved  a  crop  of  four  thousand  carloads. 
In  Iowa  this  year  a  few  orchards  were 
protected  in  this  way  and  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  23  degrees  to  24  degrees  outside 
the  orchards- the  crop  was  saved.  The  oil 
pots  cost  from  20  to  80  cents  apiece,  and 
to  afford  sufficient  protection  during  the 
coldest  weather  from  80  to  120  arc  re¬ 
quired  per  acre.  The  question  of  what 
fuel  to  use  is  a  local  one  depending  on 
prices.  He  also  took  up  the  subject  of 
tree  and  lmd  resistance.  I)r.  Whitten  of  the 
Missouri  Station  has  made  careful  studies 
on  the  rest  periods  of  different  plants,  and 
found  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in 
different  species.  The  peach  has  a  rest 
period  of  six  weeks,  and  if  growth  is  car¬ 
ried  as  late  as  safe  into  tin*  Winter  the  rest 
period  following  will  extend  farther  into 
the  Winter  and  lessen  liability  to  frost 
injury.  Poorly  nourished  trees  suffer  more 
from  frosts  and  Winter  injury.  Open  tops 
offer  more  bud  resistance  than  dense  tops. 
Experiments  to  determine  the  temperature 
inside  of  twigs  have  been  carefully  carried 
on  and  it  was  found  by  boring  small  holes 
in  the  twigs  and  inserting  delicate  ther¬ 
mometers  that  inside  twig  temperatures  ran 
much  higher  in  dark-barked  twigs  than  in 
those  of  lighter  color,  and  in  some  cases 
they  showed  a  temperature  15  degrees  high¬ 
er  than  the  surrounding  air.  Following 
this  out  the  trees  have  been  whitened  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  with  beneficial  results. 
Lime-sulphur  has  been  used  for  the  whiten¬ 
ing,  but  with  concentrated  commercial  mix¬ 
tures  lime  would  have  to  be  added  to  se¬ 
cure-  the  desired  effect. 

The  evening  session  was  started  with  a 
question-box  which  took  the  form  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  rather  than  direct  questions 
and  answers.  A  speciment  of  Alfalfa  in¬ 
fested  with  dodder  was  brought  in  and  a 
remedy  asked  for.  The  advice  was  to 
sprinkle  infested  spots  with  kerosene,  then 
cover  with  dry  hay  and  burn.  Some  dis¬ 
eased  peach  foliage  was  found  on  the  table 
and  Prof.  Whetzel  recognized  the  trouble  as 
peach  mildew.  lie  said  it  was  seldom  seri- 
ous,  and  could  be  controlled  by  some  of  the 
sulphur  compounds.  This,  unlike  most 
plant  diseases  can  be  cured.  Spraying  for 
most  of  these  troubles  must  be  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  rather  than  a  cure.  “Is  it  best 
to  force  peach  trees  one  to  four  years  old?” 
Mr.  Taber  said  yes,  if  cultivation  is  stopped 
early  in  the  season.  Prof.  Beach  said  keep 
growing  thriftily  with  heads  open  and  stop 
cultivation  early.  Mr.  Case  thought  it  un¬ 
wise  to  force  any  fruit  tree  too  fast.  The 
pruning  of  the  peach  was  then  brought  up. 
Prof.  Fraser  starts  with  three  branches 
and  tlnm  lets  them  go.  Mr.  Wellman  prunes 
every  year  from  the  start.  Teats  Bros, 
prune  but  little  the  first  few  years,  but 
keep  head  down  so  fruit  is  all  picked  with 
a  six-foot  ladder.  “Is  it  safe  to  prune  dur¬ 
ing  Fall  and  Winter?”  Teats  Bros,  prune 
all  Winter.  Others  reported  favorably  on 
Winter  pruning.  “What  is  the  best  cover 
crop  to  fertilize  a  young  peach  orchard?” 
Mr.  Wellman  said  Mammoth  clover  sown 
the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August.  Mr. 
King  tries  to  get  all  the  growth  possible 
the  first  three  or  four  years  and  uses 
stable  manure  applied  in  the  Winter. 

G.  r.  s. 


DEMONSTRATION  IN  VIRGINIA  FARMING 

On  August  11  I  visited  the  model  farm 
at  Ivor.  Va.,  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  State  Farmers'  institute.  A  dem¬ 
onstration  was  given  by  the  DuPont  Pow¬ 
der  Co.,  of  plowing  out  stumps  and  drains, 
and  of  loosening  hard  subsoil  by  dynamite. 
This  will  be  worth  much  to  our  people.  We 
have  many  stumps  to  be  removed  iu  order 
to  bring  our  farm  lands  into  successful 
operation.  Many  drains  are  necessary  in 
order  to  get  best  results,  and  much  of  our 
extremely  hard  subsoil  can  be  materially 
improved  by  the  use  of  dynamite  to  open 
up  seams  through  it.  All  this  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  a  moderate  expense  of  time, 
labor  and  money  by  a  judicious  use  of  ex¬ 
plosives.  A  demonstration  was  also  given 
of  plowing  with  a  gas  tractor  and  a  gang 
of  eight  plows.  The  trial  was  in  a  Tim¬ 
othy  sod,  and  the  usefulness  of  this  heavy 
machinery  on  large  farms  was  clearly 
shown.  While  the  land  was  quite  uneven 
on  the  surface,  and  the  crowd  continually 
in  the  way  of  the  operatives,  tin'  test 
showed  clearly  that  fine  work  and  a  great 
amount  of  it  can  be  done  by  this  method. 
The  land  was  well  turned,  and  all  trash 
buried.  Some  of  the  furrows  were  as  much 
as  15  or  1i!  inches  deep,  and  the  pipe¬ 
clay  subsoil  was  turned  completely,  leaving 
a  nice  surface  behind  the  great  plow.  I 
have  seen  steam  plowing  in  the  great 
prairies  of  the  West  under  very  favorable 
conditions,  and  with  but  little  better  re¬ 
sults  than  were  obtained  at  Ivor  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  presented. 

Other  demonstrations  of  value  to  our 
farmers  were  given.  Many  crops  are  grown 
upon  this  model  farm  which  prove  that  we 
can  grow  a  great  variety  of  crops  on  our 
Virginia  soils.  The  trip  was  one  full  of 
interest  and  instruction,  and  ought  to  be 
of  value  to  those  who  were  present.  I 
have  lived  in  the  broom-corn  district  of 
Illinois,  and  have  seen  but  little  if  any 
better  brush  than  that  growing  upon  the 
experimental  plot  at  Ivor.  While  this 
could  not  be  said  of  all  crops  growing 
there,  yet  the  showing  was  a  creditable 
one,  and  proves  that  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment  we  can  compete  favorably  with  other 
States  on  most  crops  and  excel  in  some. 

Jetersville,  Va.  a.  l.  g. 


Curing  Sunflower  Seeds. 

Will  you  tell  the  best  method  for  curing 
sunflower  seeds  for  hens?  c.  a.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  hard  job  at  best  to  dry  these 
oily  seeds.  We  let  them  stand  until  dead 
ripe,  then  cut  off  the  heads  and  spread  out 
under  cover.  In  damn  weather  they  are 
liable  to  mould  even  with  the  greatest  care. 
When  thoroughly  dry  the  seed  may  be 
knocked  off  with  a  flail  or  club. 
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MANY  DOLLARS  SAVED  m  BUILDING 

Write  for  FREE  Samples  and  Booklet  Describing 


BISHOPRIC 


Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  cheaper  and  better  than  Bishopric  Sheathing  saves  75  per  cent  in  material 
Lath  and  Plaster;  also  saves  time  in  building,  and  labor.  Ideal  for  frame  or  cement  buildings. 


This  practical  substitute  for  lath  and 
plaster  is  easily  nailed  to  studding. 

Being  applied  dry,  it  is  at  once  ready  for 
paint,  paper  or  burlap.  Saves  time  and 
labor;  Is  clean  and  sanitary;  guaranteed 

Proof  Against  Dampness, 

Heat,  Cold,  Sound,  Vermin 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  made  of  kiln- 
dried  dressed  lath,  IMBEDDED  in  hot 
Asphalt  Mastic,  and  surfaced  with  sized 
cardboard;  is  cut  at  the  factory  into  uni¬ 
form  sheets  4x4  ft.  sq.  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  sheets  (delivered 
in  crates)  are  easily  and  auickly  nailed 
to  studding  ready  for  wall  paper,  paint 
or  burlap. 

Its  Many  Uses:— Bishopric  Wall 
Board  is  used  for  dwellings,  pleasure,  health  resort  and 
factory  buildings,  new  partitions  in  old  buildings,  finish¬ 
ing  attics,  cellars,  porches,  laundries,  garages. 

Price  $2.50  per  100  sq.  ft.  or  $6.40  per  crate  of  256  sq.  ft.  f.o.b. 
factories,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma,  Mich. 


Bishopric  Sheathing  is  both  better  and 
cheaper  than  lumber.  It  is  the  same 
material  as  Wall  Board  but  finish  is  not 
necessarily  so  fine;  therefore  costs  less. 
Quickly  nailed  to  studs  with  laths  and 
asphalt  exposed  forming  dead  air  space 
between  laths  and  weather  boards. 
Makes  smoother  and  more  solid  job 
than  lumber;  no  holes,  no  shrinking. 
Proof  against  heat,  cold  and  dampness. 

For  Cement  or  Stucco  Work 

Bishopric  Sheathing  has  no  equal  in 
economy  and  satisfactory  resu  Its.  Space 
between  laths  forms  excellent  key  for 
cement.  Moisture  cannot  penetrate 
asphalt  body  of  Sheathing.  Our  free 
booklet  explains  everything. 

Bishopric  Sheathing  also  is  used  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults  as  cheapest  and  best  fining  for  dairy  barns,  poultry 
houses,  stables  and  all  other  outdoor  buildings. 

Price  $2  per  square  of  100  sq.  ft.  or  $5.12  per  crate  of  256  sq. 
ft.  f.  o.  b.  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma,  Mich. 


Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Samples  of  Wall  Board. 

Sheathing  and  Roofing.  Dealers,  Write  for  Proposition. 

THE  MASTIC  WALL  BOARD  &  ROOFING  MFG.  CO.  43  E.  Third  Si.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


— 99  /%o  %  Pure — 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  C0M  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Cheaper  and  more  durable  than  wood.  For 
Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries, Publio 
Grounds.  Also  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 
Catalogue  free.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co.  Box  443,  Decatur.  Ind. 

Highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship. 
Latest  improvements.  Holds  record  for 
neat  work,  capacity  and  speed,  even  with 
limited  power.  Presses  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  baling.  Free  catalogue  describes 
entire  line.— Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  B9  Tivoli  St..  Albany,  N  Y. 


MONTKOSS  METAL  SHINGI.ES 

Offer  SURE  protection  against  Fire, 
Lightning,  and  Storms.  Ornamental,  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Catalog.  Montross  Co.,  Camden,  X.  J, 


The  rooster  does  the  crowing, 
but  it's  the  hens  that  meet  the 


demand  for  eggs 


I'm  not  knocking  the  rooster.  I’m  defending  him.  Somebody  has  to  crow  and  surely  it 
is  better  that  it  be  done  by  a  disinterested  party. 

My  enthusiasm  over  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  farm  might  seem 
like  bragging  if  I  made  the  goods. 

But  I  don’t.  I  do  the  crowing  and  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  meet  the 
demand  for  the  right  paint  and  varnish  for  your  house,  inside  and  outside,  your  barns, 
your  fences,  your  implements  and  your  wagons. 

You  believe  in  keeping  things  painted,  of  course,  but  what  I  want  to  make  sure  of 
is  that  you  know  the  importance  of  getting  the  right  paint — paint  that  is  pure,  paint 
that  is  produced  from  accurate,  time-tested  formulas;  paint  that  is  thoroughly  ground 
by  modern  machinery ;  paint  that  has  great  spreading  and  covering  power  and  paint 
that  is  specially  prepared  for  the  kind  of  surface  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

That  is  Sherwin-Williams  Paint — a  product  for  every  farm  need,  read)'  to  apply 
and  obtainable  of  any  Sherwin-Williams  dealer. 

I  have  a  book  telling  how  to  paint  everything  on  the  farm  that  needs  painting  and 
the  paint,  varnish  or  enamel  to  use.  Want  a  copy  free?  Then 

Address  THE  LITTLE  PAINT  MAN,  care  of 

Sherwin-Williams 

^AINTS  &VARNISHES 

635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  Canada,  to  639  Centre  Street,  Montreal 
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AMERICAN  APPLE  GROWERS’  CONGRESS 

The  Congress  was  held  at  St.  Ivouis 
August  10-11,  and  was  quite  well  attended. 
The  freeze  in  April  having  been  the  cause 
of  the  short  crop  this  season,  no  other 
subject  seemed  to  excite  so  much  interest 
and  bring  out  so  spirited  a  discussion  as 
the  one  of  “Orchard  Heating.”  Goodman 
of  Missouri  reported  the  successful  use  of 
heaters  and  the  saving  of  the  crop  in  an 
150-acrc  orchard  which  was  located,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  valley  sheltered  from  the  winds. 
Williamson  of  Illinois  stated  that  he  had 
been  successful  in  one  locality  and  not  in 
another.  Others  reported  experiments  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  a  varying  de¬ 
gree  of  success.  It  was  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  while  heaters  may  be  found  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  case  of  ordinary  frosts  not 
accompanied  by  high  winds,  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevailed  in  Illinois  at  the 
time  of  the  April  freeze  it  was  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  save  the  crop  by  their  use.  Many 
patterns  of  heaters  were  described,  ranging 
from  an  open  sheet-iron  pot  with  a  concrete 
base  costing  about  five  cents  each  to  a  sup¬ 
ply  tank  holding  several  gallons  and  con¬ 
nected  with  an  open  burner  by  a  short 
piece  of  gas  pipe  having  a  valve  in  it  to 
regulate  the  How  of  oil  and  size  of  flame, 
costing  about  45  cents  each.  Numbers  of 
heaters  recommended  to  the  acre  ranged 
from  25  to  80.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use 
very  small  heaters,  which  require  re-filling 
during  the  night,  and  crude  oil  is  not  nearly 
as  effective  as  the  heavy  fuel  oil,  which 
burns  better,  leaving  less  residuum  than  the 
crude  oil,  and  also  gives  off  a  dense  smoke 
which  is  regarded  of  as  much  value  as  the 
heat. 

Statistics  presented  indicate  that  the 
crop  in  this  country  will  aggregate  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  it  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  generally  expressed  that  prices  paid 
the  grower  would  be  about  the  same  as  last, 
hut  that  the  quality  would  be  better,  thus 
insuring  to  the  consumer  better  fruit  and 
more  value  for  his  money.  The  committee 
reported  that  Illinois  would  have  about  10 
per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  Missouri  15  per 
cent,  while  the  average  for  the  Middle  West 
was  17  per  cent:  New  England  63  per 
cent;  Central  States  40  per  cent;  Southern, 
48  per  cent;  Pacific,  74  per  cent:  Canada, 
40  per  cent.  A  paper  on  “Pre-cooling”  out¬ 
lined  the  "Vacuo”  process  by  which  loaded 
cars  of  fruit  are  now  cooled  in  a  few 
hours,  before  shipment  by  alternately  ex¬ 
hausting  the  warm,  foul  air  and  forcing 
cold  into  the  cars.  Stations  for  this  work 
are  already  in  operation  in  California. 

A  topic  which  excited  much  attention 
and  brought  out  a  spirited  discussion  was 
that  of  “Organization  and  Co-operation,” 
which  was  introduced  in  a  paper  by  ,T.  II. 
Craves  of  Missouri.  Hon.  A.  P.  Rogers  of 
Arkansas  also  spoke  at  length  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  prevailing  idea  seemed  to  he  to 
secure  the  organization  of  local  associations 
whose  principal  work  would  he  to  secure 
better  uniform  methods  of  growing,  grading 
and  packing  and  loading  of  full  carloads, 
also  to  co-operate  in  the  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies,  these  local  organizations  to  be  united 
in  other  central  ones,  these  central  bodies 
to  do  the  selling,  thus  securing  better  dis¬ 
tribution  and  avoid  the  glutting  of  a  few 
markets  and  the  neglect  of  others.  Dunlap 
of  Illinois  spoke  on  spraying,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  was  a  general  one. 
Ills  advice  was  to  use  Bordeaux  for  the 
first  spraying  before  the  bloom,  but  using 
lime-sulphur  for  the  second,  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  as  having  less  tendency  to  burn 
the  foliage  and  russet  the  fruit,  later  sprays 
to  be  governed  by  the  weather  and  other 
conditions.  The  opinion  was  very  prev¬ 
alent  that  lime-sulphur  was  destine'  to 
largely  supersede  Bordeaux  as  a  Summer 
spray.  There  was  a  decided  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
homemade  boiled  mixture  and  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  article. 

Prof.  Beach  of  Iowa  introduced  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  "Cross  Fertilization”  in  a  paper 
which  elicited  a  wide  discussion  and  it  was 
agreed  that  while  the  agency  of  bees  and 
insects  was  important,  it  was  not  advisable 
to  plant  large  blocks  of  single  varieties,  but 
to  plant  them  in  alternation,  four  rows  of 
a  kind  being  preferable  for  convenience  in 
gathering.  To  effect  the  same  purpose  in 
existing  orchards  where  there  were  large 
blocks  of  one  variety,  Mr.  Perrine  of  Illi¬ 
nois  advocated  the  top-working  of  each 
third  tree  in  every  third  row.  The  idea 
was  also  advanced  that  cross  fertilization 
would  tend  to  produce  larger  and  better 
fruit,  and  also  that  the  application  of 
phosphates  to  some  soils  produced  like  re¬ 
sults. 


Orange,  came  to  the 
his  annual  address 
Bangor,  delivered 


THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  IN  MAINE. 

■When  Representative  Davies  introduced  a 
direct  nominations  bill  to  the  Maine  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1008  the  politicians  treated  it  as 
a  joke.  They  fairly  begrudged  the  little  time 
necessary  to  railroad  it  into  the  waste 
basket.  But  politicians  seem  to  have  been 
born  blind,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  they  are.  Mr.  Davies  was  not  dis¬ 
couraged  for  one  minute,  because  Maine 
has  the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  He 
simply  made  his  plans  accordingly,  and 
continued  doing  what  he  could  to  create 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  reform. 
He  was  not  left  long  to  push  the  cause 
alone,  and  by  December  of  the  following 
year  the  idea  had  made  excellent  progress. 
Here  C.  S.  Stetson,  Master  of  the  State 
front,  and  as  part  of 
to  the  convention  in 
broadside  on  political 
corruption  that  will  go  down  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  Advance  copies  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  were  sent  to  all  the  leading  papers, 
and  those  editors  favorable  to  the  move¬ 
ment  were  personally  requested  by  the 
writer  to  give  direct  primaries  a  position  in 
the  headlines,  and  editorial  indorsement  if 
possible.  Their  response  was  most  encour¬ 
aging. 

Before  the  excitement  had  subsided,  a 
small  group  of  those  deeply  interested  met 
at  Augusta  to  consider  ways  and  means 
for  continuing  the  good  work.  Allotting  the 
territory  of  the  State  among  ourselves,  wrn 
then  conducted  a  systematic  correspondence 
to  enlist  the  support  of  every  “progressive” 
citizen  whose  name  we  could  secure.  Printed 
slips  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers 
which  gave  the  chief  features  of  the  direct 
primary,  were  enclosed  with  our  letters, 
and  the  response  was  again  favorable.  The 
next  move  W’as  the  organization  of  a  Direct 
Primary  League,  with  Mr.  Davies  as  presi¬ 
dent,  a  vice-president  in  every  county,  and 
members  of  the  advisory  council  wherever 


possible  to  secure  them.  A  few  weeks  later 
a  conference  was  called  to  discuss  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  proposed  bill.  Party  enroll¬ 
ment,  closed  primaries,  informal  nomination 
by  petition,  and  suppression  of  corrupt 
practices  met  unanimous  approval,  and  a 
sub-committee  drew  the  bill  accordingly. 
This  was  published  In  the  daily  papers  and 
met  with  but  little  criticism. 

The  Democratic  State  convention  was 
held  first  this  year,  and  a  direct  primary 
plank  went  into  their  platform  without  the 
least  friction.  But  party  leaders  of  the 
Republicans  informed  their  friends  that 
they  would  have  none  of  it.  Mr.  Davies 
had  already  been  chosen  a  delegate,  and 
with  the  promised  support  of  other  “insur¬ 
gents,”  gave  to  the  press  a  statement  that 
there  would  be  a  direct  primary  plank 
in  the  platform,  or  a  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention.  The  present 
administration  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  only  about  live  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote,  so  the  party  leaders  quietly  took  their 
medicine  and  made  the  best  of  it.  With 
this  bi-partisan  indorsement,  direct  primar¬ 
ies  are  no  longer  politics  as  tabooed  by 
the  Grange,  and  State  Master  Stetson  has 
again  come  to  the  front  magnificently. 
Under  the  initiative  a  bill  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Legislature  accompanied  by 
12,000  signatures.  If  rejected  by  that  body 
it  then  goes  to  the  people,  and  with  their 
approval  becomes  a  law  anyhow.  To  the 
task  of  conducting  the  canvass  for  these 
signatures,  the  Grange  with  a  membership 
of  over  60,000  is  now  lending  its  strength. 
The  possibility  of  failure  is  too  remote  for 
consideration.  But  the  Grange  leaders  are 
wisely  deciding  to  take  no  unnecessary 
chances.  Inquiries  have  been  sent  to  every 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  asking  him  to 
state  his  position  in  regard  to  direct  pri¬ 
maries,  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Stetson  and  his 
associates  are  conducting  an  educational 
campaign  in  eonection  with  the  Pomona 
field  meetings.  In  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum  we  have  the  tools,  and  in  the 
Grange  we  have  the  organization  that  is 
learning  how  to  use  them.  Do  you  wonder 
that  we  feel  enthusiastic  over  the  future 
of  the  Pine  Tree  State?  g.  m.  g. 


Fall  Fertilizing  for  Grass. 

Last  Fall  we  seeded  a  field  with  bone 
and  muriate.  The  bone  proved  to  be  full 
of  fibre,  and  clogged  the  drill  badly.  The 
result  is  a  bunchy  piece  of  grass  all  over 
the  field  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  high. 
I  wish  to  fertilize  again  but  the  ground  is 
rather  wet  to  go  on  to  it  in  the  Spring  with 
nitrate.  What  would  be  the  result  if  we 
made  a  Fall  application  of  dried  blood  or 
tankage  and  muriate?  We  have  entirely 
given  up  bone  both  for  surface  and  under¬ 
ground  work.  f.  c.  C. 

Maine. 

Nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Spring  is  best  to 
use  on  such  a  field.  It  might  be  used  safely 
in  May  or  when  the  grass  is  a  foot  high  by 
mixing  it  with  fine  earth  or  plaster.  Dried 
blood  in  the  Fall  would  help  the  grass. 
There  would  be  a  better  Fall  growth  and  a 
more  even  stand  in  the  Spring.  The  blood 
would  be  better  than  tankage,  but  neither 
used  in  the  Fall  will  equal  nitrate  in 
Spring. 


^  /A//' 

Correct  Grinding 

of  corn  on  cob  is  easily 
accomplished  with  the 

Fairbanks  -  Morse 
Steel  Feed  Mill 

The  high  price  of  feed  makes  it  im¬ 
portant  that  you  do  your  feeding  on 
a  scientific  basis.  FA1RBANKS- 
MORSE  FEED  MILLS  are  best 
on  account  of  their  light  draft,  large 
capacity,  strength  and  long  life. 
They  are  designed  for  slow  speed, 
which  reduces  friction  and  wear.  A 
2  H.-P.  Jack-of-all-Trades  Engine 
will  run  one  of  these  mills,  crushing 
ear  corn  and  grinding  it  fine  in  one 
operation.  Shelled  corn  or  other 
small  grains,  separate  or  mixed,  can 
be  ground  fine  in  one  operation. 
Made  in  two  sizes:  Sacking  Ele¬ 
vator  can  be  used  with  either  size. 
Moderate  price;  greatest  value  ever 
offered.  Send  for  Fairbanks- Morse 
Feed  Mill  Catalog,  No .  L  D  598 
which  also  shows  corn  shellers  and 
Fodder  cutter. 

Fairbanks  Morse  Canfield 

Chicago  New  York 

Headquarters  for 

Engines,  Fleetrlc  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Pumps, 
Pump  Jacks,  Pelting,  Hoofing,  Shafting, 

Pulleys,  Fittings  and  Ilose« 

Fairbanks  Scales 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing;  No  Ovcrhentlne 

No  I.nrite  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MEG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa. 


WASH  CLOTHES  WITH  AIR ! 

IT’S  EASY  AND  BEST 

The  “conquest  of  the  air”  is  not  confined  to  flying  machines. 

We  have  been  using  the  great  natural  source  of  power  for  years  in 

Syracuse  U  EASY”  W  asher 

The  Vacuum  Washing  Machine 

It  works  like  a  pump.  When  you  pross  down  on  the 
handle  the  nir  funnel  forces  air  and  suds  through  the 
clothes.  Release  the  pressure  and  a  coil  spring  raises 
the  handle,  drawing  air  and  suds  up  through  the  clothes. 

Keep  up  tliis  easy  movement  and  the  washing  is  quickly 
done.  Clothes  cleaner  than  ever  before.  No  backache.  No 
rubbing,  swinging  or  rotat  ing  of  heavy  clothes  and  water. 

So  easy  it  is  almost  like  play.  So  efficient,  you  will  be 
delighted. 

Built  to  last  a  lifetime, 

Heat  the  water  right  in  it. 

TRY  IT  30  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISK 


Sanitary  galvanized  steel  tub 
Gas  or  alcohol. 


We  will  ship  one  to  any  woman  who  writes  for  it  on  30  days 
trial.  If  you  arc  not  delighted  with  it.  return  it  at  our  expense 
within  30  daye,  or  do  as  9S<t  of  trial  users  do:. keep  it  and  pay  our 
low  price.  Write  at  once  for  free  booklet  of  laundry  recipes  and 
trial  order  form. 

DODGE  &  ZLTILL, 

224-K Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Or  EASY  WASHER  CO.,  Cor.  Bruce  and  Dundas  Sts.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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It  is  invaluable  for  hand- 
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ling  corn  from  the  field  to 
the  wagons,  and  from 
the  wagon  to  the  crib, 
bin  or  cars. 

It  is  adapted  to  the 
rapid  and  easy  handling 
of  almost  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  bulk. 

The  blunt,  flattened 
ends  of  the  tines  prevent 
bruising  and  cutting.  The 
perfect  shape  and  hang 
make  it  possible  to  carry 
a  large  load  with  easy 
swing,  screening  out  dirt  or 
snow  in  the  process. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  every¬ 
where.  If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle,  write  us  and  we’ll  see  you 
are  supplied. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe 
Company 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Farm  and  Garden  Hand- 
Tool*  in  the  World 


Cleveland 


Ohio 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  .Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  Sl'PHKKS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 


PayOffThe  Hands 


and 
get  one 
that  will  do  the 
work  of  four  at  a  cost 
^  of  5  cents  a  day— never 
"sleeps,  never  eats,  never  shirks 
The  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  best, 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  It  will  develope  more  power 
at  less  expense,  it  will  give  you  less  trouble  and 
cost  less  for  repairs  than  any  other. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years. 
Honest  Dealings,  Good  Service,  High  Quality,  Low 
Price.  These  are  the  corner  stones  of  our  business. 
Remember  we  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Write  us 
today  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog,  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  investigate. 

^  WATERLOO 

[Waterloo  GASOLINE 

ENGINE  CO., 

184  West 
3rd  Avenue 
Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


You  Ought  to  Know 

— Before  You  Buy — 

how  helpful  it  is  to  have 
a  gasoline  engine  with 

1.  No  Tank. 

2.  No  Fan. 

3.  No  FreezingTrouble 

4.  No  Doubt  of  Power 

5.  No  Separate  Parts 

6.  No  Cumbersome 
Weight. 


SEND  FOR  NOVO 
ENGINE  BOGK 

and  learn  of  these 
improvements. 


Gasoline 

ENGINE 

The  beat  way  to  keep  an  engine  cool  19 
with  water,  but  the  tank  that  usually  goes 
with  it  is  a  big  nuisance.  The  Novo  has  an 
even  better  watercooling,  and  without  a  sep¬ 
arate  tank.  Watercooled  engines  have  al¬ 
ways  risked  ifijury  from  slightest  freezing. 
If  the  water  in  the  Novo  froze  solid,  it 
could’t  hurt  anything. 

Most  stationary  engines  are  so  heavy  it’s 
very  hard  to  move  them.  The  working  parts 
of  no  engine  are  stronger  than  the  Novo,  but 
by  leaving  out  the  useless  iron  in  the 
base,  it  i9  made  less  cumbersome  and  easy 
to  change  from  place  to  place. 

HILDRETH  MFG.  CO.,  32  WILLOW  ST.,  LANSING,  MICH 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
$50  toS300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

S-H.-P.  only $m1  9.50 


M% 


m* 


Direct 
From 
y  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days’  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

GG5  Calloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
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M.  I.  F.  CO. 
ZINC  COATED 

fa  AR* 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

N  AE  LS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

In  1880.  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  shin¬ 
gled  his  store  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  Z>mc 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  1909,  just  29  years  later, 
he  rcshingled.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on  tne 
day  they  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  snows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  we  made  then. 

WHY  PUT  10-YEAR  NAILS  IN  80-YEAR  SHINGLK8I 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  C0„  Branford,  Conn. 
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Size  of  Cauliflower  Barrels. 

A  Long  Island  reader  wants  to  know 
what  the  authorities  will  do  about  cauli¬ 
flower  barrels.  Will  they  demand  a  certain 
standard  size?  At  present  farmers  ship  in 
about  any  size  barrel  they  can  get. 

Ans. — C.  J.  Driscoll,  the  City  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Weights  and  Measures,  re¬ 
ferred  this  to  Dr.  Reich mann,  the  State 
Superintendent,  who  says: 

“There  is  no  statute  relative  to  the 
size  of  containers  for  cauliflowers;  how¬ 
ever,  that  does  not  prevent  the  city  of 
New  York  under  local  ordinance  from 
requiring  standard  barrels.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  arranged  to  call  a  meeting  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28  of  the  grocers  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  containers  and  the  distribu¬ 
tors,  which  will  take  up  in  detail  the 
various  forms  of  containers  used.  This 
meeting  will  also  be  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  interested  as  producers, 
distributors  and  officials  in  a  number 
of  the  neighboring  States.” 

Effect  of  Acid  Phosphate 

J.  ./.  B.,  Pulteney,  N.  Y. — What  danger  is 
there  of  souring  the  soil  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate  when  no  more  is  used  than  123  to 
100  pounds  per  acre?  Would  you  make 
clear  to  your  readers  what  constitutes  a 
high-grade  fertilizer?  Many  think  they  are 
buying  a  high  grade,  something  like  this, 
t-8-4,  and  paying  $25. 

Ans. — There  would  be  little  danger  of 
souring  the  soil  in  using  such  a  small 
amount  of  acid  phosphate.  When  j-ou 
consider  that  an  acre  of  soil  one  foot 
deep  weighs  3,500,000  pounds  you  will 
see  there  is  no  great  danger  from  150 
pounds  of  the  phosphate.  Continued 
use  of  the  phosphate,  especially  if  it  is 
not  well  scattered,  might  make  spots 
here  and  there  sour.  Our  idea  of  a 
high-grade  fertilizer  is  one  containing  a 
large  amount  of  each  of  the  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food  and  as  little  “filler” 
as  possible.  The  plant  food  should  also 
be  available  and  derived  from  different 
forms.  The  analysis  you  mention  does 
not  indicate  a  high-grade  mixture.  Take 
a  fertilizer  3j4  to  4 — 8 — 7  with  the  ni¬ 
trate  in  three  forms — nitrates,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  organic,  and  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  from  both  rock  and  bone, 
and  you  would  have  what  we  call  a 
high-grade  mixture.  High  price  does 
not  always  mean  high  grade,  and  low 
price  does  not  always  mean  that  the 
fertilizer  is  economical.  The  safest  way 
to  buy  nitrogen  in  mixed  goods  is  to 
select  one  with  a  high  guarantee,  be¬ 
cause  the  more  nitrogen  there  is  in 
such  a  mixture  the  more  necessary  it  is 
for  the  manufacturer  to  use  the  most 
available  forms. 

A  Cement  Granary. 

J.  IF.  S.,  Syra<  use,  X.  Y. — Is  a  cement 
granary  a  practical  one  to  build,  and  bow 
would  you  build  it?  Give  dimensions  to 
hold  about  2,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Ans. — Cement  concrete  is  an  ideal 
material  for  use  in  the  construction  of  a 
granary  except  for  one  feature.  In  a 
very  damp  climate  where  there  are 
heavy  and  protracted  rains,  there  is  some 
danger  of  moisture  drawing  through  the 
walls  by  capillary  action,  rendering  them 
damp  in  rainy  weather,  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  cause  molding  if  the 
grain  came  directly  against  the  wall.  If 
hollow  cement  blocks  are  used  in  laying 
up  the  wall  the  danger  from  dampness 
would  be  very  much  reduced,  but  with 
either  the  solid  wall  or  the  wall  built  of 
concrete  blocks,  plastered  smooth  on  the 
inside,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  waterproof  the  walls 
against  dampness  by  applying  a  coat  of 
hot  pitch  and  coal  tar  with  a  brush.  With 
this  provision  there  is  little  danger 
from  dampness.  A  granary  to  hold  2,000 
bushels,  leaving  suitable  space  for  work 
inside,  and  supposing  the  bins  to  be 
filled  to  a  depth  of  six  feet,  would  need 
to  be  at  least  18  by  30  feet  inside  meas¬ 
ure.  Everything  considered,  we  should 
prefer  to  use  the  concrete  blocks  rather 
than  the  solid  wall,  which  would  require 
considerable  expense  for  forms,  as  these 
may  be  laid  up  quickly  and  as  simply  as 
brick.  If  the  floor  is  made  of  concrete 
also,  and  this  would  be  advisable  for 


durability,  and  in  order  to  make  it  ver¬ 
min-proof,  there  should  be  laid  down 
first  a  layer  of  at  least  six  inches  of 
very  coarse  gravel  or  crushed  rock,  in 
order  to  prevent  dampness  from  draw¬ 
ing  up  from  the  ground  by  capillarity 
through  the  floor,  ramming  this  firmly 
so  as  to  avoid  all  settling,  and  then 
cover  this  with  about  two  inches  of  good 
concrete,  such  as  is  used  in  sidewalk  con¬ 
struction.  F.  II.  KING. 

Trouble  With  Road  Officers. 

L.  S.,  Ohio. — A  man  is  appointed  road 
supervisor  who  has  a  grudge  toward  his 
neighbor,  and  scrapes  in  front  of  this  neigh¬ 
bor’s  outlet  to  injure  his  approach  to  public 
highway.  The  trustees  are  called  and  they 
fill  in  this  outlet  as  it  was  before  the 
supervisor  and  his  men  scraped  it  out. 
Who  must  pay  _  these  three  viewers  for 
coming  and  fixing  the  outlet?  This  road 
supervisor  was  appointed  by  the  trustees 
who  fixed  this  outlet. 

Ans. — Where  an  officer  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  injures  the  property 
of  another  through  malice,  he  can  be 
made  to  pay  the  damages.  But  the  law 
presumes  that  an  officer  while  discharg¬ 
ing  his  duty  is  acting  in  good  faith. 
The  burden  of  proving  malice  would 
rest  on  you.  It  would  be  necessary  that 
the  proof  was  clear,  otherwise  you  had 
better  pay. 

Citizenship  of  Alien. 

IF.  L.  M.,  Maine. — I  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick,  27  years  ago.  My  mother 
was  left  a  widow  and  came  to  this  country 
when  I  was  about  four  years  of  age.  She 
married  a  citizen  while  I  was  yet  a  minor. 
I  married  a  woman  here,  have  two  children 
and  property  here,  am  a  farmer.  Have 
I  the  right  to  vote  without  taking  out 
papers?  I  am  a  believer  in  “voting  for 
the  principle,’’  regardless  of  party,  and  I 
think  the  parcels  post  needs  my  vote. 

Ans. — Citizenship  by  aliens,  in  this 
country  is  not  acquired  at  a  low  price. 
Unless  your  father  was  a  naturalized 
citizen  before  you  were  18  years  old,  or 
unless  you  are  an  honorably  discharged 
soldier  or  sailor,  you  must  go  before 
some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  and 
make  declaration  of  your  intention  to 
become  a  citizen.  Two  years  later  you 
may  file  with  the  saute  court  a  petition 
for  citizenship.  The  judge  will  then,  in 
open  court,  examine  you  as  to  your 
qualifications.  Among  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  corroborated  by  two  witnesses,  who 
are  citizens,  are  these:  You  must  have 
resided  in  this  country,  continuously,  for 
five  years.  You  must  speak  the  English 
language  and  have  sound  ideas  on  our 
form  of  government.  You  must  re¬ 
nounce  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power 
and  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  We  believe  you 
will  vote  right  when  you  become  a  citi¬ 
zen  ;  lose  no  time  therefore  in  gaining 
the  privilege. 


Building  Plans  FREE! 

1 —  Concrete  Sidewalks 

2 —  Concrete  Troughs 

3 —  Concrete  Porches  and  Steps 

We  have  gotten  up  for  farmers,  free  plans,  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  building  a  concrete  sidewalk,  a  concrete  watering  trough  and 
a  concrete  porch  and  steps.  You  and  your  hired  man  can  make  these 
things  yourselves  at  slight  expense,  and  make  them  with  concrete  which 
is  everlasting,  fireproof,  sanitary  and  economical  Sidewalks  are  no 
longer  solely  for  the  city  people.  Progressive  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  surrounding  their  houses  with  concrete  sidewalks  and  are 
putting  concrete  floors  into  their  barns,  cribs,  granaries  and  other  farm 
buildings.  Anything  constructed  of  concrete  is  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  farm,  adds  permanent  value  to  the  farm,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  wood. 

Not  only  do  we  furnish  free  plans  for  the  above  things  but  also  plans 
and  instructions  for  building  any  object  about  the  farm,  out  of  cement. 

If  there  are  any  permanent  improvements  you  want  to  make,  write  us 
today  and  we’ll  furnish  the  plans. 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CQ. 

CHICAGO  Northwestern  Office:  Minneapolis  PITTSBURG 
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are  best  for  every  purpose,  and  of  the  scores  «f  different  styles  made,  there’s  one 

that  will  deliver  the  water  from  the  well  to  any  convenient  place  in  house, 

farm  yard  or  stable  at  a  great  saving  of  your  time  and  strength. 

Goulds  Pumps  are  simple  and  practical  in  construction  and  most  durable.  They 
cost  no  more  than  others  and  save  you  money  in  the  long  run,  because  one  will  last  a 
lifetime  with  small  expense  for  upkeep,  q 

Send  for  our  illustrated  book,  “WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  HOME.” 

It  covers  the  whole  subject.  It’s  free.  Get  it  now  and  study  your  case. 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations.  Get  a  reliable  Goulds  Pump,  the  best  made.  $3  to  $300. 

THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  No.  58 West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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The  idea  of  a  welded  fence  immediately  appeals  to  a 
thoughtful  man.  He  realizes  that  the  weld  saves  an  im- 
amount  of  wire — it  saves  the  wire  used  in  other 


mense 


fences  to  make  cumbersome  wraps,  ties  or  clamps — wasted 
wire — wire  that  detracts  from  strength  and  durability. 

The  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  electrically  welded  fence  is  the  neatest. 
Strongest,  most  durable,  most  economical  fence  made.  The 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 


Wires  electrically  welded  at  every  point  of  contact.  The  weld  is  even  stronger 
than  the  wire.  The  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  costs  less  than  any  other  fence  made  of 
the  same  gauge  (size)  wires — because  there  is  no  waste  wire  for  you  to  pay  for. 

Line  and  stay  wires  are  of  the  same  gauge  (size  ) — this  counts  for  strength  and  long 
life.  Every  wire  in  the  “Perfect”  is  of  open  hearth  steel — conceded  by  everybody 
to  be  better  in  every  way  (stronger,  tougher  and  less  subject  to  corrosian)  than 
Bessemer  Steel.  Every  wire  is  galvanized  at  our  own  plant  by  our  own  improved 
process.  Don’t  buy  any  fence  till  you  have  seen  the  “Perfect”  fence — if  you 
do,  you  will  waste  money  on  useless  wire.  “Perfect”  Fences  are  made  in  73  different 
styles  for  every  rence  purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


l*ut  me  on  record  and  keep  me  there  as 
saying  that  this  country  needs  crops  of 
healthy  visions  even  more  than  food  crops. 
Of  course  I  know  that  visions  and  dreams 
do  not  pay  taxes  or  fertilizer  bills  when 
saying  this.  The  assessor  chased  me  into 
the  Held  one  day  when  I  was  cultivating 
corn.  It  was  one  of  those  clear,  breezy 
days  when  the  wind  drives  all  the  haze 
from  the  sky,  and  you  look  off  for  miles 
and  see  small  objects  distinctly.  You  would 
not  expect  this  dry-measure  man  of  values 
and  figures  to  know  a  vision  even  in  plain 
sight  across  the  valley;  but  he  looked  over 
to  the  sparkle  of  water  through  the  hills, 
took  a  long  breath — and  added  20  per  cent 
to  my  assessment.  I  suppose  1  should  have 
regarded  this  as  a  high  compliment,  but  I 
find  myself  complaining  that  this  view  was 
a  mere  ornament,  and  would  not  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  the  increased  taxes. 

•Hut  you  can  come  up  here  and  forget  U 
said  my  wise  friend  the  assessor,  as  he  shut 
his  book.  Unconsciously,  I  think  he  struck 
the  keynote  of  a  great  truth.  Visions  and 
dreams  teach  men  to  forget  the  unhappy 
and  unpleasant  things  which  were  never  to 
be  remembered  anyway.  Such  things  chain 
us  to  mental  prisons.  Visions  come  out  of 
solitude,  and  set  us  free.  Some  men  find 
balm  for  the  mind  in  the  city — amid  a 
crowd  of  their  fellows.  At  least  they  call 
it  balm— to  me  it  seems  more  like  the  men¬ 
tal  axle  grease  to  make  the  wheels  go 
faster.  As  for  me,  out  on  the  hills  among 
the  growing  things,  in  touch  with  the  great 
presence  which  inhabits  the  solitude,  I  can 
find  the  visions  which  drive  the  unhappy 
things  away. 

It  comes  to  me  as  I  follow  old  Jerry 
up  and  down  the  corn  rows  that  all  through 
history  there  have  come  up,  or  rather  down, 
from  the  farm  men  who  were  called  to  do 
what  we  consider  “great  work.’’  Moses  un¬ 
willingly  left  his  flocks  and  herds  to  lead  a 
race  out  of  bondage.  David  came  from  his 
sheep  to  save  a  kingdom.  Joan  of  Arc 
came  from  the  fields  to  serve  a  king.  In 
all  these  cases  it  was  the  message  of  vision 
and  dream  which  these  people  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  taken  out  of  the  solitude  which 
gave  them  power.  As  the  cities  grow  larger 
and  some  of  the  farms  drop  their  solitude, 
we  need  more  and  more  of  the  crop  of 
visions  and  dreams  from  the  silent  hills. 

The  assessor  went  on  to  the  next  farm, 
and  I  kept  up  my  march  behind  old  Jerry. 
As  I  came  back  from  the  north  end  of  the 
field  the  little  boy  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
row  with  a  letter  and  a  can  of  cool  water. 
1  should  have  kept  at  the  corn,  but  the 
shade  under  the  cherry  tree  was  very  invit¬ 
ing.  Still  I  think  I  should  have  kept  at 
work  had  it  not  been  for  old  Jerry.  He 
saw  my  indecision  and  started  for  'shade, 
and  I  weakly  followed  him.  And  then  the 
little  boy  reminded  me  of  my  promise  to 
tell  him  about  the  “gobble  uns.” 

The  letter  he  brought  was  from  a  young 
farmer  who  was  trying  to  face  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem.  lie  was  a  good  farmer — one  of  those 
men  who  know  by  instinct  when  to  plow 
and  when  to  make  a  single  stroke  kill 
most  weeds.  Now  he  said  that  he  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  leave  his  farm  and  go  out  “any¬ 
where”  to  do  what  he  called  “Christian 
work.” 

“For  years,”  he  wrote,  “I  have  fought 
against  this  call.  I  have  succeeded  on  my 
farm,  but  now  I  feel  as  never  before,  that 
I  must  give  up  and  do  higher  work.  It 
has  come  to  the  point  where  I  cannot  rest, 
cannot  have  peace  of  mind,  unless  I  go 
away  and  live  in  some  way  a  missionary 
life.  I  am  ready  to  go  anywhere!  What 
shall  I  do?” 

I  have  seen  this  man — a  good  farmer, 
but  in  no  respect  one  gifted  with  tongue 
or  appearance  or  evidence  of  power,  or  qual¬ 
ified  to  serve  as  a  leader  of  his  fellows. 
Just  a  plain,  common  man,  a  shy,  humble 
citizen.  With  some  men  one  could  easily 
wash  his  mind  of  the  whole  thing  by  telling 
the  story  of  the  colored  man  who  claimed 
that  a  vision  came  to  him  in  the  cornfield, 
and  he  saw  “P.  C.”  printed  on  the  sky.  He 
interpreted  it  as  “preach  Christ.”  and  de¬ 
cided  to  quit  farming  for  that  purpose.  His 
old  minister  put  him  through  a  cross-ex¬ 
amination. 

"Was  it  a  hot  day?” 

“Hottest  I  ever  seed.” 

“Was  you  sweaty?” 

“I  run  like  a  river.” 

“Was  you  in  the  shade  when  you  see 
dem  letters?” 

"Yes,  I  was  restin’  under  a  tree.” 

"Den  what  dem  letters  mean  is  plant 
corn — git  back  to  yo’  job.” 

Hut  I  knew  that  there  was  something 
deeper  in  this  plea  for  help.  Here  was 
a  man  who  delighted  in  work,  whose  joy 
was  in  his  farm,  whose  earthly  ambition 
was  to  make  that  farm  the  best  in  his 
county,  and  then  pass  it  on  to  his  children 
as  a  king  would  pass  on  a  kingdom.  This 
man  had  really  listened  to  the  voices  which 
speak  in  solitude.  The  vision  he  saw  had 
come  to  John  the  Baptist,  to  Joan  of  Arc, 
to  thousands- — to  a  long  line  of  others  who 
through  all  history  have  struggled  with 
themselves  and  then  come  down  from  the 
hills  with  faces  glorified  to  work  and  die. 
The  world  has  been  better  for  the  faith 
and  hope  they  brought  down  with  them. 

But  when  the  weeds  are  in  the  corn  you 
should  dream  on  foot,  and  so  Jerry  and  I 
began  our  monotonous  journey  once  more. 
As  the  cultivator  teeth  bit  out  the  weeds, 

I  fell  to  comparing  my  own  poor  work 
with  that  of  my  friend  the  missionary.  It 
was  doubtful  if  I  could  bring  myself  to 
give  up  my  farm  and  home  and  go  out 
wandering  “anywhere.”  Life  is  too  quiet 
and  sweet  among  the  hills,  and  the  scars  of 
the  old  city  combat  sting  at  the  thought 
of  facing  it  once  more.  I  see  from  my 
hills  the  peace  and  calm  that  the  world 
needs,  yet  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  I  lack 
the  power  which  could  drive  me  to  town 
or  city  to  tell  men  so  that  they  would 
understand.  My  friend  the  missionary  loves 
his  farm  even  more  than  I  do,  yet  he  is 
willing  to  leave  it  and  go  anywhere.  I  fear 
I  am  not.  Here  is  a  better  man  than  I  am. 
Or  shall  I  say  one  with  a  greater  blessing, 
since  he  has  somehow  found  a  stronger 
source  of  courage  and  power.  What  could 
1  do  but  write  and  tell  him  I  envied  him 
his  opportunity? 

My  cornfield  has  some  size,  and  on  a 
hot  day,  with  much  to  think  about,  1  let 
old  Jerry  make  the  pace  and  follow  him. 
He  is  the  better  partner  of  the  team,  per¬ 
haps  because  he  has  no  dreams  or  visions 
except  those  which  have  headquarters  in 
fhe  oat  bin.  Cultivating  corn  is  somewhat 
like  traveling  through  a  new  country.  The 
corn  is  up  to  your  head.  You  enter  the 


row  and  are  lost  to  sight  amid  a  forest 
of  waving  green  leaves.  You  walk  straight 
ahead,  always  wondering  what  you  will 
find  at  the  other  end — out  by  the  fence. 
As  I  came  back  along  the  row,  I  knew 
by  the  way  the  old  horse  cocked  his  cars 
that  I  should  find  some  one  on  the  stone 
wall.  Sure  enough,  as  we  burst  through 
the  green  alley,  there  was  my  friend  the 
old  minister  waiting  for  me.  He  has  a 
way  of  carrying  his  pulpit  with  him  out  to 
the  fields  where  people  work  or  into  the 
‘houses  where  they  have  time  for  thought. 
When  I  saw  that  round  face  and  spectacles, 
set  in  its  frame  of  white  hair,  I  felt  that 
here  I  was  to  find  an  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

For  this  man  in  his  humble  way  had  also 
listened  to  the  voices  and  followed  them 
"anywhere.”  Capable  in  his  youth  of  do¬ 
ing  what  the  world  calls  great  tilings,  my 
old  friend  had  been  content  with  what 
this  same  world  calls  small  and  humble 
things.  In  his  little  parish  among  the  hills, 
amid  hard,  unresponsive  people,  this  man 
had  toiled  on,  willing  to  go  "anywhere.” 
lie  had  seen  the  white  stones  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  double  in  number.  If  he  ever  had 
eloquence,  he  lost  it  long  ago  for  a  kindly, 
matter-of-fact  monologue  which  passed  as  a 
sermon.  Surely  here  was  a  man  who  would 
know  where  one  gets  who  travels  the  road 
to  “anywhere”  ;  and  sitting  on  the  stone 
wall  beside  him,  I  told  him  of  my  friend 
the  missionary.  To  my  surprise  the  kindly 
face  clouded  a  little  at  the  story.  He  looked 
over  his  spectacles  off  across  the  hills  as  the 
assessor  had  done,  but  it  did  not  make  him 
forget — it  brought  memories  to  mind. 

“Do  you  remember  what  I  had  for  my 
text  last  Sunday  night?” 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  did  not 
know. 

"It  was  from  the  Seventy-second  Psalm; 
‘There  shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the 
earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains.  The 
fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon  and 
they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of 
the  earth.’  That  man  ought  to  ask  himself 
a  few  questions : 

“Does  he  really  want  to  go — will  he  go 
‘anywhere  ?’ 

“Does  he  feel  that  he  has  the  courage  and 
the  ability  to  do  the  work? 

"Do  his  friends  think  lie  has  such  ability? 

“Would  he  be  willing  to  stay  right  where 
he  is  in  his  own  town  and  do  his  Christian 
work  there — where  he  is  known? 

"This  last  one  is  the  final  test.  The 
chances  are  that  this  man  wants  to  get  off 
where  nobody  knows  him  and  begin.  Let 
him  stay  right  on  his  own  farm  and  in  his 
own  home,  among  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  act  the  missionary  first  of  all.  You 
will  find  that  in  some  way  he  has  lost 
power  over  those  who  live  near  him.  Let 
him  stay  at  home  and  gain  this  power  back 
before  he  goes  away.  He's  got  the  wrong 
idea  of  anywhere.  It  means  right  under 
your  own  feet  first  of  all." 

I  have  said  vas  you  know,  that  the  old 
minister  has  lost  eloquence  and  oratory,  yet 
there  was  a  convincing  appeal  in  what  he 
said  that  thrilled  me. 

"I  quoted  my  text  because  it  points  out 
what  1  mean.  It  was  the  handful  of  corn 
on  the  mountain  top  that  wrought  the  mira¬ 
cle.  That  was  because  it  was  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  place.  No  man  could  do  it  unless  he 
had  a  giant’s  faith.  The  poorest  and  most 
barren  thing  about  a  man’s  life  is  his  own 
spiritual  record.  When  the  average  man 
starts  to  do  spiritual  work,  In*  wants  to  get  as 
far  as  possible  away  from  the  people  who 
know  him  best.  Yet  the  ‘handful  of  corn  on 
the  mountain,’  the  miracle,  means  going 
right  where  you  have  lost  your  record  and 
gaining  power  to  find  it  once  more.  The 
man  who  does  that  is  a  true  missionary. 
He  can  do  anything.” 

And  my  friend,  the  old  minister,  is  right. 
Y’ou  and  I  may  think  we  can  do  great  things 
at  influencing  strangers.  I  might  talk 
farming  to  people  in  the  next  township, 
but  in  the  presence  of  my  neighbors  I 
would  sooner  discuss  the  weather.  I  know 
the  world  needs  missionaries — as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  needed  them- — men  and  women  with 
dreams  and  visions  of  better  things.  This 
country  cannot  endure  unless  the  cities  can 
find  recruits  of  flesh  and  blood  from  the 
hills,  and  sentiment  and  hope  from  the 
silent  places.  But  the  men  who  are  to 
carry  this  hope  must,  as  my  friend  the  old 
minister  says,  live  down  their  own  record 
and  thus  find  power  to  rise  above  it.  I 
fell  to  thinking  of  that  opening  stanza  in 
“In  Memoriam.” 

“I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 

To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 

I  take  it  that  is  the  first  job  for  the 
missionary  whether  he  be  among  the  hills 
or  amid  the  brick  and  stone,  h.  w.  c. 


Make  Your  Roof  Tight 
At  the  Point  Where 
Most  Roofs  are  Weakest 

by  using 


WIO  E-WELD 
ASPHALT 


PATENTED 

THE  cut  at  the  left  shows  what  this 
Wide-Weld  means.  On  the  upper 
edge  of  each  sheet  of  roofing  the  bot¬ 
tom  layer  of  felt  is  extended  six  inches 
beyond  the  gravel  (or  crushed  feldspar 
rock)  surface.  The  other  layers  of  felt 
and  asphalt  extend  two  inches  beyond  the 
surfacing,  giving  the  full  thickness  through 
which  to  drive  the  nails. 

The  next  sheet  of  roofing  is  brought  down 
over  this  6-inch  belt, coveringthe nail-heads 
and  bringingthefeltlayers  of  the  two  sheets 
together.  In  the  picture  the  bracketed  por¬ 
tion  is  the  ungraveled  part  of  the  lower 
sheet;  the  flap  which  is  turned  back  is  the 
overlapping  part  of  the  upper  sheet. 

The  two  sheets  are  welded  firmly  together 
by  hard,  mineral-asphalt  cement,  which 
unites  them  into  one,  covering  and  perma¬ 
nently  imbedding  every  nail-head  in  a 
water-tight  joint. 

This  makes  a  continuous  one-piece  roof 
that  resists  rain,  snow,  heat,  frost,  or  even 
shower  of  sparks  and  embers  from  a 
burning  building. 

How  Security  Roofing  is  Made 

Security  Wide-Weld  Roofing  is  built  up  in  layersof  special 
high-grade,  long-fibred,  wool-felt,  saturated  with  natural 
mineral-asphalt — the  best  weather-proofing  material  known. 
Between  each  two  layers  of  felt  is  a  thick  layer  of  hard  min¬ 
eral-asphalt  cement.  The  surfacing  is  a  thick  layer  of 
natural  mineral  asphalt  cement  into  which  is  permanently 
imbedded  a  final  layer  of  white  sea-gravel  or  crushed  feld¬ 
spar  rock.  No  coal-tar  products  or  inferior  volatile  oils  are 
used  in  Security  Roofing. 

Security  Wide-Weld  Roofing  is  made  in  three  styles: — 
Gravel  Surface;  Coarse  Feldspar;  and  Fine  Feldspar.  It  can  also 
be  furnished  with  burlap  insertion  for  siding  or  roofs  over  one-half 
pitch.  Anyone  can  easily  apply  Security  Hoofing,  and  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  for  use  on  any  type  of  building. 

There  is  a  Security  Agent  in  almost  every  town.  Write  ua 
and  we’ll  send  name  and  address  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  “The  Requirements  of  a  GOOD  Roof.” 
It  tells  in  detail  why  Security  Roofing  meets  these  requirements; 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  weld  the  patented  6-inch  joint. 

The  National  Roofing  Co. 

Mfrs.  of  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Paints 
Address  all  communications  to 
203  Filmore  Ave.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  l 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  tire  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID,  $8.75 

for  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tirci, 
$15.20.  I  manufacture  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy 
Tops  $5.50,  Shafts  $2.00,  Top  Buggiea  $33,  Harness  $5. 
Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalog  free.  Repair  Wheels, 

$5.50.  Wagon  Umbrella  F ass.  W.tt.  BOOB,  Cln’tL  0. 


"THE  BALER  FOR  BUS /NESS 


Big  Capacity, 

Great  Durability, 

The  papers  are  full  of 
‘claims”  for  hay  presses-each 
one  is  “the  best.”  Let's  get 
down  to  “brass  tacks.”  The 
points  that  count  are  Capacity  and 
Durability.  The  "Ann  Arbor”  leads 
all,  on  these  and  on  other  points.  The 
“Ann  Arbor”  owned  by  L.  Event,  Toppenlsb, 
Wash.,  baled  73  tom  In  10  hoars, — highest 
record  ever  made.  The  average  repair  cost 
to  “Ann  Arbor”  owners  during  1909  was 
$3.26.  Now  you  begin  to  see  why  hay  press  | 
users  in  every  section  are  getting  rid  of  their 
old  style  presses  and  buying  the  “Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.”  It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  how  and  j 
why  such  wonderful  records  are  possible] 
with  the  “Ann  Arbor.”  Better  send  for  our  / 

FREE  BALER’S  BOOK 

Illustrates  every  detail  of  construction. 
Points  out  the  “how  and  why.”  Shows 
full  line  of  Ann  Arbor  Balers,  horse, 
belt  power  and  traction.  Steel  or 
wood  frame. 

Write  today  for  copy  and  hand¬ 
some  Souvenir  Pin.  Box  412. 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


OlAs 

Gasoline 

Engines 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  AGENT  :  ED.  WATKINS,  LIMA,  N.  V. 


You  will  appreciate  our 
catalogue  —  mailed  free 

It  is  a  common  sense  talk  on  gasoline  engines  by  the  old¬ 
est  exclusive  gasoline  engine  manufacturers  in  the  country. 
Olds  Gasoline  Engines  have  exclusive  features  that  are 
necessary  to  a  satisfactory  engine — no  gasoline  pump,  a 
mixer  that  cannot  get  out  of  adjustment,  removable 
water  jacket,  a  guarantee  against  all  repairs  for  a  year. 

Send  for  the  free  catalogue  today ,  tell  us  the  work  to 
be  done  and  we  will  help  you  with  practical  advice. 

J.  B.  SEAGER,  General  Manager 

Seager  Engine  Works 

908  SeS8Cr  St>  LanS!“fc 
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Ruralisms 


ODD  APPLE  SHAPES. 

The  “freak”  shown  at  Fig.  368  was 
sent  by  a  reader  in  Massachusetts.  It 
is  a  Chenango  Strawberry  apple.  A 
number  of  the  fruit  this  year  have  taken 


A  PEAR-SHAPED  APPLE.  Fig.  368. 

this  pear  shape.  We  are  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  satisfactory  reason  for  such  be¬ 
havior,  although  such  odd  shapes  are  not 
uncommon. 


Trouble  with  Raspberries. 

A.  M.  G.,  Vermont. — Will  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  raspberries, 
and  what  to  do  for  them?  The  tops  of  the 
new  shoots  are  dying.  In  each  case  there 
is  a  ring  around  the  stem  as  if  gnawed. 
I  find  a  few  small  green  worms  with  tiny 
yellow  dots  on  the  leaves.  Is  that  the 
mischief  maker  that  girdles  the  stem?  The 
plants  seem  to  be  all  right  below  the 
girdling.  Will  next  year’s  crop  be  injured? 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  some  insect 
has  been  doing  the  mischief.  It  would 
be  well  to  send  specimens  in  this  and 
all  such  cases  to  your  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  have  the  matter 
investigated  by  the  officials  there.  They 
are  familiar  with  the  troubles  that  beset 
the  fruit  growers  and  can  nearly  al¬ 
ways  tell  them  the  causes  and  also  the 
remedies,  if  there  are  any.  Just  what 
is  the  trouble  or  troubles  in  this  case  I 
do  not  know.  The  shortening  of  the 
growth  of  the  raspberry  canes,  if  it  is 
very  low  on  them,  will  be  a  serious  loss 
to  the  fruit-bearing  ability  of  the  bushes. 
If  the  tips  only  are  affected  it  will  not 
amount  to  much.  The  cause  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  trouble  should  be  studied 
out  in  any  event. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 

Cultivation  of  Kale. 

R.  If.  it..  Elm  Park,  R.  I. — Give  direc¬ 
tions  for  planting  kale,  time  to  plant,  care, 
and  the  best  kind  to  plant,  to  lie  used  as 
an  early  green  for  poultry  the  following 
Spring. 

Ans. — Kale  or  borecole,  a  rather  in¬ 
definite  name  of  sprouts,  is  not  exten¬ 
sively  grown  except  for  our  large  city 
markets.  It  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  Winters  south  of  New  York  City 
without  protection.  For  commercial  use 
the  seed  is  usually  sown  in  September 
in  rows  from  a  foot  to  14  inches  apart, 
and  treated  in  every  way  like  spinach, 
and  is  ready  for  use  in  early  Spring. 
Two  varieties  of  this,  but  little  grown 
here,  are  the  Scotch  kale,  and  the 
Dwarf  German  greens.  Seeds  of  these 
are  sown  'in  May  and  transplanted  in 
July,  just  as  we  do  late  cabbage,  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  apart.  During  the 
.  early  Winter  the  leaves,  which  grow  to 
considerable  size,  can  be  taken  from 
under  the  snow  and  used  as  greens. 
Some  of  these  Scotch  and  German  vari¬ 
eties  grow  very  large,  frequently  two 
feet  in  height,  and  furnish  an  abundance 
of  green  leaves,  and  when  exposed  to 
the  frost  are  the  most  delicious  and  deli¬ 
cate  of  the  cabbage  tribe.  It  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  why 
their  cultivation  has  not  been  more  gen¬ 
eral  in  this  country.  While  I  do  not 
keep  poultry  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
very  inexpensive  way  of  supplying  them 
with  any  quantity  of  green  food  during 
the  Winter  months  by  growing  these 
varieties  of  kale.  t.  m.  white. 


Split  Pear  Trees. 

E.  J.  IF.,  Barrington,  R.  I. — I  have  some 
pear  trees,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
and  Seckel.  All  but  the  Seckel  have  large 
clefts  as  big  as  one's  wrist  running  length¬ 
wise  of  the  truiiK,  which  a  neighbor  calls 
“split  bark.”  Can  you  advise  me  cause  and 
cure  for  this?  Trunk  inside  is  more  or  less 
rotten.  Would  you  cut  out  bad  wood  and 
paint  with  tar,  or  fill  holes  witli  cement? 
Early  in  season  the  Clapp’s  Favorite  be¬ 
came  covered  all  over  the  leaves  with  black 
spots,  which  later  attacked  the  fruit,  caus¬ 
ing  most  of  it  to  become  stunted  and  fall 
off;  this  disease  next  attacked  the  Seckels. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  this  is  and  the  cure, 
if  any  ? 

Ans. — The  cracking  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  as  described  is  from  the  effects  of 
sudden  and  violent  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  Winter  time.  Sometimes  the 
trees  are  split  clear  through  from  side 
to  side,  and  yet  recover.  It  is  from 
the  contracting  of  the  fibres  of  the  bark 
and  wood  during  very  severe  and  con¬ 
tinued  cold,  combined  with  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  the  temperature.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  made  the 
matter  a  close  study  and  I  feel  sure 
it  is  correct.  We  hear  trees  in  the  for¬ 
est  crack  with  loud  reports  sometimes 
during  very  cold  weather,  often  only 
the  bark  cracks  loose  from  the  wood. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to 
remedy  or  prevent  the  trouble  so  far  as 
I  know,  only  to  try  to  have  well-rip¬ 
ened  wood  in  the  Fall  and  the  trees  in 
healthy  condition.  Filling  holes  or  cracks 
where  decay  has  set  in  may  have  some 
effect  in  checking  it.  At  least  it  will 
look  better.  Tar  would  be  of  no  bene¬ 
fit  nor  would  paint  except  on  freshly 
cut  surfaces,  and  then  Nature  must  do 
the  healing.  As  to  the  diseased  leaves 
and  fruit,  that  can  be  prevented  in  a 
large  measure  or  entirely  by  prompt  and 
wise  treatment.  The  cause  is  fungus 
diseases  of  various  kinds  and  there 
are  spray  remedies  that  are  effective. 
The  best  is  a  new  one  that  has  recently 
been  worked  out  by  the  officials  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  called  “iron-sul¬ 
phide,”  which  is  a  mixture  of  lime,  sul¬ 
phur  and  “copperas,”  the  latter  being 
sulphate  of  iron,  instead  of  the  old  rem¬ 
edy,  sulphate  of  copper,  which  makes 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  old  standby 
has  been  now  tully  superseded  and 
should  be  abandoned  for  the  new  rem¬ 
edy.  By  addressing  M.  B.  Waite  of  the 
government  service  a  special  bulletin 
containing  the  details  of  the  preparation 
and  application  of  this  valuable  spray 
mixture  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


AN HOUR 

rORYOURTIME 

‘Mvcf) " 
Does  If 


L.A.FUnker. 
sworn  state¬ 
ment  says:  “I  , 

earn  one  to  three  dollars 
every  hour  devoted  to  sale  of  'Keenoh.' 

Always  make  $50.00  to  $150.00  a  week, 
regular."  Others  doing  just  as  good. 

Flinker  saw  great  opportunity  "KEENOH"  offers,  grasp¬ 
ed  it  and  won.  You  can  do  same.  Vou  have  equal  chance 
to  beat  biggest  record.  Men  in  every  walk  of  life  want 
to  shave  with  comfort,  and  quickly  buy  “KEENOH,"  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  great  razor  sharpener,  the  only  one  that 
hones  as  well  as  strops  any  kind  of  razor-old  style  or  safe- 
ty-and  does  it  like  magic.  Ends  every  razor  trouble:  makes 
shaving  a  pleasure.  Guaranteed  to  keep  razor  sharp  for 
life.  Every  test  proves  "KEENOH  '  most  wonderful  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Agents  say  “KEENOH'  fastest  order 
getter  and  biggest  money  maker  they  ever  saw-all  building 
permanent  business  of  their  Own.  we  help  them  do  it  by 
big  advertising  campaign.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
Certainly  cplendld  opportunity.;'  Write  for  particulars. 
TH8  “KEENOH”  CO.,  391  Keenoh  Blg.,Detrott,M!ch. 


»  THE  TROUTMAN 

f  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR 

CROPS  FROM  FROST 

I  £  1 

AGENTS  WANTED 

—  ADDRESS  ABOVE  — 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 

GRAIN  DRILL 

^  The  YORK  FOKOE  FEE1»  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Fully 

regulates  „  ^js^Guuruuteed 
quantity 
o!  seed 
and  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD- 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight 
Only  100  lbs, 

Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  catalogue 
and  save  money. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMCOLD  CO., 

Mfrs.,  20 1  Hartley  St.,  York,  Pa.  MADB  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


Is  Your  Wife  Wasting  a 
Half  Hour  a  Day 

In  unnecessary  and  disagreeable  labor? 

Is  it  fair  to  let  her  do  more  work  than  she 
has  to  ?  How  much  is  her  time  worth  ? 

Ten  cents  an  hour  would  not  be  too  much 
to  pay  her,  would  it  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  you 
would  pay  a  lot  more  than  that  rather  than 
lose  her  help — wouldn’t  you? 

Now  if  vou  had  a 


OLT_ „  Acetylene 
Generator 


to  give  its  brilliant,  cheerful  light  to  your 
home,  she  could  save  at  least  a  half  hour  a 
day  that  she  puts  in  cleaning  and  filling 
greasy,  oily  old  lamps.  So  on  that  one  item 
alone  this  Colt  gas  light  is  worth  S15  per  year. 

Besides.it  would  make  your  wife  and  your¬ 
self  and  the  whole  family  enjoy  your  evenings 
at  home  together  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
now.  That’s  why  more<fhan 
c*  A  Quarter  of  a  Million  Homes 
now  use  this  beautiful,  cheering,  safe,  work¬ 
saving,  money-saving  light.  For  there  is  no 
one  thing  that  makes  a  farm  home  more 
cheerful  than  to  have  it  lighted  up  brilliantly. 

This  Colt  light  is  the  one  that  is  used  in  U.  S. 
Lighthouses.  And  insurance  authorities  recognize 
it  as  the  safest  kind  of  light  made.  It  is  so 
simple  that  a  bon  can  do  all  the  work  needed  in  15 
minutes— once  each  month. 

For  cooking  it  is  far  better  than  any  other  fuel 
And  this  is  the  safest,  strongest  light  for  barns. 

Progressive  farmers  are  all  realizing  that  this  is 
a  perman  en  t  improvement  to  their  property  and  that 
their  families  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of 
this  bright,  helpful  light.  Over  30.000  farms  put 
this  in  during  the  past  12  months  alone.  Let  your 
family  join  this  cheerful  army.  Send  today— rigli  t 
7iou\  while  you  think  of  it — for  our  book,  on 
“Modern  Lighting.” 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  69A,  Murray  Street,  New  York 


delivered 
quickly 
at  factory 
prices. 

Quality  guaranteed.  TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


The  Nation’s 
Roofing 
Sensation! 

For  cash  ex- 
pended  the 
farm’s  biggest 
money  -  maker 
today  is  the 
famous  “REO”  steel  shingle  roofl  It  shoots 
up  farm  values  the  instant  farm  buildings 
are  crowned  by  the  handsome,  wonderful, 
indestructible  “REO”  steel  shingles!  Put 
on  a“REO”  roof  at  manufacturer’s  Factory- 
to-Farm  prices!— half  the  cost  of  best  wood 
shingles! 

Edwards  “REO’'  Steel  Shingles 

outlast  the  buildings  themselves.  One 
“REO”  roof  outwears  four  wood  roofs! 
Outwears  SIX  composition  roofs!  Cuts  fire 
insurance  rates,  because  absolutely  FIRE¬ 
PROOF!  A  $10,000  bond  GUARANTEES 
you  against  money-loss  from  lightning! 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  963.  NOW!  Our 
handsome  roofing  catalog  will  reach  you 
by  return  mail— it’s  FREE!  Better  write 
TODAY  for  it  and  save  a  lot  of  roof 


money!  Address 


(24) 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

Tho  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Steel  Roofing,  Metal  Shingles  and  Metal  Ceilings 

i  923— 963  Lock  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio ■■ 


NATURAL‘S  PHOSPHATE 


In  Rotating  Your , 

Crops  don’t  fail 
to  apply  Natural 
F  i  ne-G  round 
Phosphate  when 
breaking  your  clover, 
grass  or  grain  stubble 
sods.  *This  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  it  to  the 
soil  direct  Address, 


THE  RELIABLE 

LAND. 

BUILD 
EH 


The  right  amount 
applied  just  then, 
at  not  over  $1.00 
per  acre  cost  per 
crop, will  increase 
each  crop  grown  du  r¬ 
ing  the  rotation  from  50 
1075^.  Write  for  free 
Booklet,  telling  all 
about  it. 


THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO.TriwfsiEE 


Cheaper  than  wood  for 
Lawns,  Churches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 

free.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  443  Decatur.  Ind. 


Ornamental  Fence 


WITH  THE 

V  Dl#  AT  "EMPIRE  KING” 

n  U  p  and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con- 
^^1  ^  struction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched. 

m  foliage.  We  make  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Gasoline 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Rook  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.T. 


HONEST!  Have  you  ~red  JOSE  SCALE? 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 

“SCALECIDE” 


for  less  money,  with  less  labor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything  else. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  6  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
l  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 


A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

at  small  cost,  will  add  more  to  tho  value  of 
your  place  than  any  other  improvement  that 
you  can  make  and  provide  positive  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens.  ^ - 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

aro  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires  together  and  inserting  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets  — 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  the  rusting  of  full 
crimped  stays  commonly  used.  Erected 
with  wooden  posts  or  steel  posts  with 
special  wrought  steel  base. 

Our  free  Style  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  of  fence,  cemetery 
arches,  trellises,  etc. 

Write  for  It  today 
You  need  farm  gates;  ask  for  special 
gato  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co. , 

211  Republic  St.,  No.  Chicago,  Ill.  S 


=!  Cider  Mill  ^  Press  Combined 

Pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  best,  simplest  and  most  perfect  mill  and  press 
made. 

These  mills  have  taken  more  first  premiums  than  any  mill  on  the  market. 
The  grinding  apparatus  is  so  made  that  it  does  not  slice  and  cut  the 
fruit  and  leave  it  in  hard  lumps,  but  thoroughly  crushes  and  grates  it, 
so  that  every  fruit-cell  Is  broken  and  a  fine  pomace  produced ;  hence 
you  get  more  juice  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit  than  any  other  mill. 

THE  FARMERS’  FAVORITE  mills  will  grind  from  6  to  75  bushels 
per  hour— depending  upon  how  hard  you  crowd. 

These  mills  work  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  have  greater  grinding 
capacity,  and  are  easier  running  than  any  other  mill  on  the  market. 
We  make  several.sizes  of  Mills  and  Presses,  separate  and  combiued- 
Write  us  this  day  for  prices  and  full  information.  Our  stock  is  com. 
plete  and  we  make  prompt  shipments.  We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  839  Main  St.,  Illggnnum,  Conn. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  jjyj  SEEDING  DOWN  FOR 

BIG  HAY  CROPS 

USE 

HUBBARD’S 
BasE  GRASS  and  GRAIN 
FERTILIZER 

One  of  the  Famous  BasE  Hay  Makers 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  C?  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  CONN. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Turk. 
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John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  0d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Enterod  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backod  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  oureolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

♦ 

A  market  gardener  near  New  York  made  a  great 
success  on  a  small  farm.  The  amount  of  produce  he 
sent  to  market  was  astonishing.  The  commission  mer¬ 
chant  who  handled  this  produce  thought  he  saw  the 
road  to  fortune  by  way  of  "back  to  the  land.”  So  he 
leased  this  small  farm  and  started  in  on  scientific 
methods.  He  dropped  $6,000  before  he  quit.  It  is  the 
man  back  of  the  land.  If  we  could  only  make  some  of 
these  would-be  farmers  realize  that  we  could  save 
them  the  high  price  they  pay  for  the  knowledge. 

* 

Of  all  the  Eastern  States  Maine  is  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  agricultural.  Farming  has  always  been  the 
chief  business,  and  will  continue  to  be.  While  Eastern 
farmers  are  naturally  more  conservative  than  those  of 
the  West,  they  have  much  the  same  public  problems. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Maine  is  the  first 
Eastern  State  to  take  up  direct  primaries  in  true 
Western  fashion.  The  Grange  in  Maine  is  doing  great 
work  along  these  lines,  and  setting  an  example  which 
the  New  York  Grange  might  well  follow.  See  the 
article  on  page  838. 

* 

Do  those  Albany  legislators  imagine  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
lias  come  home  to  help  work  out  these  great  problems  by 
supporting  the  sickening  political  parasites  who  have  cursed 
New  York  so  long?  They  know  better. — It.  N.-Y.,  July  2. 

That  is  what  we  said  two  months  ago.  Since  then 
there  have  been  lightning  changes  in  politics.  The  old 
gang,  sometimes  called  the  “old  guard,”  have  bluffed 
and  twisted  and  lied  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  They  know  that  they 
are  to  be  wiped  off  the  map  just  as  soon  as  the  people 
can  get  at  them.  Get  right  behind  Roosevelt  and 
what  he  stands  for,  and  drive  these  infernal  pirates  into 
the  lake ! 

* 

The  annual  contest  between  apple  growers  and  buy¬ 
ers  has  already  begun.  “Supply  and  demand”  cuts  a 
good  figure  here.  The  buyers  usually  try  to  prove  that 
the  crop  is  heavy,  and  that  they  can  easily  get  what 
they  need.  This  year  they  claim  a  considerable  gain 
over  last  year  in  New  England,  about  the  same  in  New 
York  and  a  large  increase  in  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
other  Eastern  States.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Middle  West  will  be  short,  since  both  Illinois  and 
Missouri  report  less  than  last  year.  All  agree 
that  the  Far  West  has  a  heavy  crop.  Our 
reports  show  that  the  buyers  have  put  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  too  high,  while  the  demand  for 
apples  will  be  greater  than  last  year.  While  Canada 
has  a  heavy  crop,  Europe  is  short.  It  is  never  safe  to 
make  final  decision  at  this  season,  but  the  present  out¬ 
look  is  in  favor  of  growers,  and  they  ought  to  obtain 
good  prices  for  good  fruit.  We  shquld  not  be  in  any 
hurry  to  make  contracts. 

* 

Right  now  is  the  time  for  thinking  about  the  nitrates 
in  the  land.  There  is  more  or  less  organic  matter  in 
your  soil.  This  came  from  manure,  roots  and  vines 
of  farm  crops  or  weeds.  As  it  stands  this  organic 
matter  will  not  feed  crops,  nor  will  it  be  lost  out  of 
the  soil  under  ordinary  conditions.  With  heat  and 
moisture,  however,  this  organic  matter  begins  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  as  this  takes  place  the  nitrogen  becomes  more 
and  more  soluble.  In  warm,  moist  soil,  during  late 
Summer,  this  decay  goes  on  until  nitrates  are  formed. 
These  nitrates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  one  of  two 
things  will  happen.  They  will  be  taken  up  by  living 
plants  to  form  more  organic  matter,  or  they  will  be 
washed  out  of  the  soil  and  lost.  They  are  not  retained 
as  we  see  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  (page  834), 
but  are  lost  unless  saved  by  living  plants.  Now  these 
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nitrates  are  being  rapidly  formed  in  the  soil  of  your 
farm.  The  drought  has  heated  the  soil,  and  when  the 
rains  come  this  organic  matter  will  decay  rapidly.  So 
long  as  corn,  potatoes  and  other  crops  are  alive  and 
growing  they  will  take  care  of  the  nitrates,  but  frost 
or  maturity  will  end  these  crops,  and  the  land  will  be 
bare  except  for  a  few  hardy  weeds.  Then  your  nitrates 
will  be  lost  and  it  will  be  just  like  throwing  good 
manure  or  fertilizer  into  the  brook.  Why  not  keep 
the  soil  covered  with  some  living  crop  and  save  these 
nitrates?  Rye  and  vetch  or  barley  and  peas  will  do 
this  work  and  save  you  money.  Do  not  let  your  fields 
remain  bare. 

* 

STATE  REGULATED  MILK  PRICES. 

East  week  we  showed  that  milk  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  human  society.  When  any  set  of  men 
in4erfere  with  its  fair  distribution  and  sale,  the  State 
is  justified  in  compelling  them  to  give  up  their  unfair 
monopoly.  Such  a  monopoly  has  for  years  existed  in 
New  York.  In  1882  the  Milk  Exchange  Limited  was 
organized.  Its  sole  purpose  was  to  fix  by  agreement 
the  price  which  its  members  should  pay  producers  for 
milk.  In  1895  the  Milk  Exchange  was  dissolved  and 
its  charter  vacated  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  mono¬ 
poly.  It  at  once  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  under  a 
new  name,  but  continued  to  meet  in  New  York  and 
still  fix  the  price.  They  organized  a  “committee  on 
values,”  which  committee  would  pass  a  resolution  like 
the  following: 

A  recess  was  then  ordered,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chair,  and  on  reassembling  the  chairman  on  values  re¬ 
ported  that  in  the  judgment  of  his  committee  they  found 
the  value  of  milk  to  he  $ — —  per  can  of  40  quarts,  less 
freight  charges  from  each  respective  shipping  point,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  allowance  of  five  cents  per  can  for  cart¬ 
age.  The  report  was  duly  accepted. 

It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way,  by  substituting 
“values”  for  price,  the  illegal  work  of  the  Exchange 
could  be  covered  up.  Another  childish  method  to 
cover  their  real  purpose  was  the  plan  of  having  these 
new  prices  sent  out  on  postal  cards  by  the  Milk  Re¬ 
porter,  the  organ  of  the  Exchange.  Borden’s  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Company  also  sent  out  a  schedule  of 
prices  which  average  during  the  year  about  the  same 
as  the  Exchange  price.  A  farmer  must  sell  his  milk 
by  one  of  these  prices.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about 
making  the  price,  and  must  either  take  what  they 
offer  him  or  keep  his  milk  at  home.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  during  the  past  two  years  or  more  the 
average  cost  of  production  has  run  one-half  cent  or 
more  per  quart  less  than  the  dealers  have  paid.  Of 
course  this  is  an  old  story  to  milk  producers,  but  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  yet  understand  it.  If  a  similar  case 
were  found  in  transportation  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  at  once  give  relief  by  compelling 
the  corporation  which  held  up  shippers  to  give  fairer 
service.  A  milk  commission  could  compel  the  milk 
dealers  to  pay  the  farmers  a  fairer  price.  Under  our 
present  laws  these  dealers  still  combine  to  fix  prices. 
If  they  cannot  do  it  any  other  way  they  form  a  “gen¬ 
tleman’s  agreement” — just  meet  at  dinner  and  suggest 
to  each  other  that  the  price  must  be  so  and  so.  And 
not  only  do  the  milk  dealers  combine  to  cut  the  price 
to  farmers  but  also  to  put  up  the  price  to  consumers. 
It  was  practically  impossible  to  prove  that  the  raise  in 
price  last  Fall  was  the  result  of  a  combination.  A 
number  of  competing  milk  dealers  may  sit  down  at 
dinner  together  and  each  one  say  he  thinks  the  price 
should  be  raised.  That  may  be  just  as  effective  for 
“restraint  of  trade”  as  a  written  agreement,  yet  no 
one  could  prove  in  court  that  any  illegal  agreement  to 
raise  prices  had  been  made.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  consumer  of  milk  is  at  the  mercy  of  these  dealers 
through  their  “gentleman’s  agreement,”  while  the 
farmer  is  also  at  their  mercy,  since  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  making  the  price.  They  are  both  held  up, 
and  wc  shall  show  next  week  that  neither  high  price 
to  consumers  nor  low  price  to  farmers  was  justified 
by  economy,  since  the  dealers  were  and  are  making 
extravagant  profits.  Owing  to  its  short  );fe  milk  can¬ 
not  be  held  back  when  prices  do  not  suit — like  grain 
or  potatoes  or  butter  and  cheese.  That  is  where  the 
dealers  have  an  advantage,  and  through  their  "gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement”  they  can  evade  the  laws.  The  sug¬ 
gested  remedy  is  a  milk  commission  to  regulate  the 
price  of  milk  to  consumer  and  to  producer,  allowing 
the  latter  a  fair  price  for  his  labor. 

* 

We  did  not  expect  to  begin  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  workings  of  the  American  Woman’s  League. 
Our  business  with  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  collection  of  vari¬ 
ous  claims  which  our  readers  have  against  him.  Mrs. 
Tener  and  other  capable  women  will  take  care  of  the 
League  proposition.  They  started  as  ardent  admirers 
and  defenders  of  Mr.  Lewis,  but  were  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fair  and  discriminating  judgment.  They  have 
simply  reached  conviction  in  advance  of  the  others. 
And  these  women  have  been  convinced  by  Mr.  Lewis 
himself,  through  his  failure  to  keep  fair  promises,  and 
by  his  actions  in  rushing  through  this  “Final  Plan.” 


-  September  3, 

While  the  noisier  members  of  that  convention  were 
singing  and  shouting  and  voting  without  thought  or 
reason,  there  were  many  business-like  women  who 
saw  through  the  farce.  They  were  forced,  regretfully, 
to  admit  that  the  “managers”  of  the  League  had  no 
use  for  women  with  brains  or  business  capacity.  The 
management  wants  the  class  of  women  who  are  taken 
by  the  “guff”  and  balderdash  which  Lewis  pours  out 
in  such  floods  of  words.  In  the  meantime  let  us  not 
forget  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  holds  about  50  just  claims, 
aggregating  nearly  $20,000,  against  Mr.  Lewis.  We 
want  them  paid. 

* 

President  J.  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  tells  the 
farmers  that  direct  primary  nominations  are  good  for 
small  communities  only.  If  we  understand  his  argu¬ 
ment  before  the  Grange  picnic  at  Silver  Lake,  Mr. 
Schurman  claims  that  true  popular  government  or 
direct  legislation  “is  the  true  way  to  despotism  and 
destruction.”  He  cites  Rome  and  Athens  as  examples 
of  failure  of  pure  democracy  and  says  that  we  must 
have  a  representative  form  of  government.  We  dis¬ 
claim  any  ability  to  discuss  history  with  college  presi¬ 
dents,  but  our  reading  is  that  Rome  was  destroyed 
by  conquest  and  her  standing  army.  Just  so  long  as 
the  Italian  farmers  and  freeholders  could  make  their 
influence  felt  Rome  prospered.  Athens  never  was  any¬ 
thing  except  a  commercial  city,  and  her  history  af¬ 
fords  no  fair  comparison  with  a  great  agricultural 
country  like  ours.  After  whipping  the  rest  of  Greece 
Athens  destroyed  herself  in  failing  to  conquer  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Both  Athens  and  Rome  depended  upon  mer¬ 
cenaries  to  fight  their  battles,  just  as  under  the  present 
system  we  are  turning  our  public  affairs  over  to  poli¬ 
ticians.  There  is  nothing  in  the  primary  laws  which 
the  politicians  have  beaten  in  New  York  which  de¬ 
stroys  representative  government.  The  president  of 
Cornell  ought  to  realize  that  the  farmers  and  free¬ 
holders  of  New  York  are  a  very  different  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  let  soldiers  drive 
them  into  slavery.  We  do  not  find  any  such  dismal 
view  among  the  voters  in  States  where  direct  nomina¬ 
tions  have  been  tried.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  note 
from  an  Iowa  farmer,  a  fair  type  of  the  men  who  have 
made  the  West  what  it  is : 

I  see  you  people  are  having  a  hard  time  getting  a 
primary,  and  you  will  hear  all  kinds  ol'  hard  stories 
against  the  primary  laws  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and 
other  Western  States  to  discourage  you.  No  matter 
what  reports  are  made  against  the  Iowa  law  it  is  a 
success,  and  gives  the  individual  voter  the  right  to  ex 
pi  ess  his  individual  convictions,  and  he  is  not  disfran¬ 
chised  by  a  gang  of  hired  grafters  annually  manipulating 
caucuses.  More  take  interest  in  it  now,  as  at  my  pri¬ 
mary,  where  but  25  to  30  used  to  go  to  caucus,  now 
80  to  130  attend.  w.  i. 

That  is  the  way  90  per  cent  of  our  western  farmer 
correspondents  talk.  There  is  no  chance  for  repealing 
those  primary  laws — they  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
made  stronger.  With  all  due  respect  for  Dr.  Scliur- 
man’s  historical  theories,  we  take  far  more  stock  in 
the  testimony  of  western  farmers  who  see  that  through 
direct  nominations  they  are  obtaining  what  they  never 
could  get  under  the  old  system.  Our  New  York 
farmers  for  years  listened  to  wise  men  and  politicians, 
and  yet  observed  that  western  farmers  have  steadily 
gone  past  them  in  political  power  and  favor.  Now 
they  begin  to  see  why  this  is.  Those  western  farmers, 
through  the  direct  nominations,  have  been  able  to 
grapple  the  politicians  at  close  quarters.  In  New  York 
the  politicians  hold  them  off  with  a  10-foot  pole. 


BREVITIES. 

Piece  of  gold  or  peace  of  mind.  Which  are  you  work- 
lug  for? 

Russia  is  using  chemical  fertilizers — 234,000  tons  were 
imported  in  1909. 

The  interest  on  the  mortgage  may  decrease  the  child’s 
interest  in  the  farm. 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  done  our  part  in  this  Alfalfa 
campaign.  Have  you  done  yours? 

In  digging  soil  from  an  Alfalfa  field  to  use  for  inocu¬ 
lation  go  wherever  the  small  roots  extend.  The  best  is 
near  the  surface. 

Tell  us  which  is  the  better  form  of  fodder  cutter  the 
one  with  knives  on  the  balance  wheel  or  together  on  a 
shaft.  Why  is  one  better  than  another? 

The  “Boston  Milk  War"  came  to  a  point  where  the 
milkmen  asked  Gov.  Draper  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  regulate  railroad  rates  for  carrying 
milk.  The  governor  refused,  but  has  written  tin-  rail¬ 
roads  calling  for  a  reduction  of  rates. 

“Concerning  article  entitled  ’Government  Agricultural 
Bulletins,”  page  802,  advise  readers  to  write  to  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  instead  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  will  then  get  them  free.  I  much 
dislike  the  method,  but  I  get  the  Year  Book  all  right  that 
way,"  says  E.  C.  M. 

Tin:  British  postoflice  is  using  automobile  trucks  to 
convey  the  heavier  class  of  mails  from  London  to  Bir¬ 
mingham,  a  distance  of  1 13  miles.  These  automobile 
mail  wagons  connect  with  similar  wagons  along  the 
route,  which  distribute  to  smaller  towns.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  a  wide  territory  receives  better  service  and  there  i* 
a  gain  in  cheapness. 
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“THE  FINAL  PLAN” 

For  Holding  “Other  People’s  Money.” 

At  the  business  meeting  .Tune  11  this 
Plan  was  read  by  Mr.  Tebbetts,  but  he 
read  only  portion n  of  it  here  and  there, 
and  not  the  new  portions,  either.  Then 
it  was  moved  to  adopt  it  “as  a  whole” 
and  seconded.  Then  Mr.  Lewis  said,  “It 
has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Final  Plan  be  adopted  as  a  whole.  All  in 
favor  say  Aye.  Mr.  Tebbetts  will  now 
read  the  By-laws  of  the  Founders'  Chap¬ 
ter.”  That  was  done  the  same  way — no 
discussion  was  invited  —  no  negative  vote 
called  for  a  single  time.  There  was  no 
voting  on  by  sections,  and  we  had  never 
seen  the  Final  Plan  before,  and  until  this 
week  I  was  the  only  member  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  the  By-laws.  I  did  not 
vote  at  all  except  for  Mr.  Lewis  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  because  I  would  not  vote  for  some¬ 
thing  1  did  not  understand. 

The  above  statement  is  made  by  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Tener,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
whose  letter  was  printed  last  week.  A 
large  number  of  women  had  been 
brought  together  at  vSt.  Louis,  many  with 
their  expenses  paid,  to  organize  and 
complete  “the  greatest  movement  in  the 
world’s  history  for  women’s  emancipa¬ 
tion.”  They  were  dined  and  compli¬ 
mented  and  entertained  and  then,  with¬ 
out  discussion  or  clear  understanding, 
“the  final  Plan”  was  rushed  through. 
Many  of  these  women  thought  the  plaus¬ 
ible  gentleman  on  the  platform  was 
really  going  on  the  cross  of  debt  and 
trouble  and  toil  for  their  benefit.  A  few 
like  Mrs.  Tener  saw  through  the  sham. 
“The  Final  Plan”  once  adopted  put 
Lewis  and  his  partners  in  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  League,  its  finances  and 
properties.  The  women  who  voted  away 
their  rights  in  this  way  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  League  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  women,  that  they  would  have 
a  fair  share  in  handling  finances  and 
government,  and  that  their  local  chapter 
houses  would  belong  to  the  local  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  these  good 
women  singing  and  waving  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  while  they  tied,  the  last  legal 
knot  which  will  hold  them  away  from 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  convention  was  largely 
dominated  by  a  few  enthusiastic  dele¬ 
gates  who  led  in  songs  and  “yells.” 

Mrs.  Tener  has  made  a  thorough  an¬ 
alysis  of  this  “Final  Plan,”  and  we  print 
part  of  her  conclusions.  The  “Plan” 
cannot  all  be  given,  since  it  covers  32 
pages  of  small  type.  It  was  promised 
that  the  League  or  the  “Founder’s  Chap¬ 
ter  ’  would  be  controlled  by  women.  The 
Hoard  of  Managers  consists  of  seven 
members.  Lewis  and  three  of  his  em¬ 
ployees,  Tebbetts,  Miller  and  Putnam, 
constitute  a  majority,  and  these  same 
four  and  one  more  make  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Of  the  eight 
general  officers  these  same  four  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  make  five.  The  one  solitary 
woman  among  the  managers  —  Mrs. 
Spaulding,  of  California — is  a  Lewis 
employee.  Mr.  Lewis  is  president  of  the 
League.  Under  this  final  plan  his  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  appointed  or  elected  by 
the  managers.  The  Board  of  Managers 
is  subject  to  any  change  the  president 
may  direct!  As  Mrs.  Tener  says,  “The 
board  elects  the  president  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  selects  the  board  in  an  endless 
chain — so  long  as  they  please.” 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Tebbetts 
skipped,  and  that  Mr.  Lewis  hurried  the 
vote.  There  was  never  a  better  example 
of  hog  legislation  to  elect  a  close  cor¬ 
poration.  As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
these  women  also  voted  that  Lewis  and 
his  three  employees  may  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  managers  at  any  time,  or 
when  they  have  a  majority  present  they 
may  hold  the  meeting  without  any  notice 
or  summons  (see  Article  8,  By-laws). 
Also  this  same  Board  of  Managers  is  to 
“prescribe  or  control”  the  duties  of  all 
officers.  The  humor  of  it  is  that  these 
good  women  thought  they  were  being 
emancipated — made  free.  They  have 
thrown  away  any  chance  they  had  for 
managing  their  own  League.  They  even 
voted  for  Section  31,  which  states  that 
the  Board  of  Managers  (Lewis  and  his 
three  friends)  have  power  to  abolish  any 
board  (except  themselves)  or  to  annul 
any  election  or  appointment  of  anyone 
offensive  to  themselves.  They  also  “de¬ 
fine,  regulate  and  manage”  everything 
connected  with  the  League. 

The  revenues  of  the  League  are  to 
come  from  subscription  commissions 
and  endowments.  All  this  money  is  to 
be  sent  direct  to  Lewis  and  left  with  him. 
Section  14  declares  that  members  “have 
no  individual,  separate,  transmissible  or 
transferrable  interest  in  the  funds  or 
property  of  the  League.”  Thus,  Mrs. 
Tener  says,  “the  individual  member  has 
no  right  to  know  what  is  done  with  the 
money.”  Of  course  not.  Why  should 
they?  Mr.  Lewis  can  handle  it.  That  is 
what  they  voted  him  the  right  to  do ! 
Thus  instead  of  a  corporation  officered 
and  managed  by  women,  as  was  promised, 
Mrs.  Tener  finds  a  quartette  of  shrewd 
schemers  in  full  control,  with  widely 
separated  women  whose  chief  function 


is  to  collect  money  and  send  it  to  Lewis 
who  has  absolute  and  despotic  power  to 
control  money  and  business.  Mrs.  Tener 
says  that  Section  21  (b)  of  this  “Final 
Plan”  is  the  worst  of  the  whole  thing: 

No  member  or  officer  of  the  League  shall 
be  chargeable  with  any  personal  liability 
whatsoever  for  or  by  reason  of  any  obliga¬ 
tion  created  in  the  name  or  for  account  of 
the  League  beyond  such  individual  agree¬ 
ment  as  she  or  be  may  make  therewith. 
Any  and  all  members  of  the  League  acquire 
no  claim  for  contribution  or  other  personal 
claim  for  liability  against  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  or  officer,  trustee  or  manager  thereof, 
on  account  of  membership  in  the  League. 

Under  this  agreement  Lewis  and  his 
friends  in  the  “Board  of  Managers” 
could  do  anything  they  pleased  with  the 
funds  and  the  members  have  no  redress. 
You  see  from  this  why  Lewis  has  been 
so  eager  to  call  in  personal  notes  for 
which  he  is  responsible  and  substitute 
for  them  interim  receipts  and  other 
similar  “securities.”  And  in  connection 
with  the  above  section,  read  this  from 
Article  46,  on  “Amicable  adjustment  of 
differences.”  This  same  “Board  of  Man¬ 
agement”  is  to  settle  all  differences  be¬ 
tween  different  chapters: 

All  persons  above  mentioned  will  abide 
by  and  perform  such  decision  as  may  be 
made  accordingly,  and  waive  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  any  statutory  forms  prescribed 
for  hearings  and  waive  any  right  of  action 
she  or  he  might  have  prior  to  a  decision 
as  aforesaid,  and  consent  to  such  informal 
procedure  for  the  hearing  and  decision  of 
such  differences  as  the  League  management 
(or  such  committee  of  review)  may  estab¬ 
lish,  either  generally  or  in  each  particular 
case.  This  section  shall  apply  to  adjust¬ 
ment  of  differences,  except  such  as  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  League,  as  enacted  in  other  provisions 
of  this  Plan. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mrs.  Tener 
makes  this  comment? 

“This  is  astounding  when  you  consid¬ 
er  /iow  much  fuss  Mr.  Lewis  made  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  have  a  fair,  just  or 
adequate  hearing  for  himself !  And  now 
he  asks  his  followers  to  sign  away  their 
personal  rights  to  an  open  hearing." 

The  worst  part  of  this  “Final  Plan” 
is  the  treatment  of  local  chapters.  The 
women  who  are  working  and  collecting 
money  imagine  that  they  are  to  own  and 
control  a  valuable  property.  The  treas¬ 
urer  of  each  chapter  is  appointed  by  the 
League  management  (Lewis  and  his 
three  friends)  and  acts  under  its  direc¬ 
tion,  as  Mrs.  Tener  says : 

“The  local  treasurer  is  subject  to  the 
League  management,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  accountable  to  no  one.” 

No  officer  of  the  local  league  has  power 
to  incur  any  liability  for  the  chapter  or 
the  League.  The  “management”  can  re¬ 
voke  a  charter  for  a  long  string  of  rea¬ 
sons  including  “for  any  other  cause 
deemed  sufficient  to  promote  or  protect 
the  interest  of  the  League.”  And,  mind 
you,  Lewis  and  his  three  friends  decide 
about  that.  They  can  revoke  any  char¬ 
ter  whenever  they  want  the  property. 
The  local  officers  have  no  authority  to 
do  business  for  the  chapter.  The  title  to 
the  chapter  house  is  vested  in  the  Trus¬ 
tee  of  the  League,  or  chairman  of  the 
Lewis  bank.  This  is  Mr.  F.  V.  Putnam, 
“one  of  the  quartette.”  The  League 
management  pays  taxes  and  insurance 
and  thus  the  local  members  have  no 
property  rights  in  their  own  building. 
Lewis  and  his  friends  can  at  their  op¬ 
tion  mortgage  this  property  or  revoke 
the  charter  and  dispose  of  the  house  as 
they  see  fit.  Women  were  promised  that 
the  surplus  of  the  money  they  collected 
could  be  used  for  charities,  civic  im¬ 
provements  or  public  uses.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  many  public  spirited 
women  joined  the  League  and  paid  their 
money.  Under  “The  Final  Plan”  these 
chapters  simply  receive  “credit”  for  their 
own  money.  “From  time  to  time”  the 
management  may  apportion  a  part  of 
this  credit  for  paying  the  local  treasurer 
(who  is  to  be  a  creature  of  the  manage¬ 
ment)  and  lighting,  heating  or  caring 
for  the  house.  The  women  were  prom¬ 
ised  a  permanent  fund  of  $1,600,000 — the 
income  only  to  be  used.  Instead  of  this 
they  are  asked  to  raise  $3,000,000  to  pay 
Lewis’s  debts. 

Mrs.  Tener  sees  through  the  game. 
Other  women  who  have  not  yet  spoken 
also  see  through  it.  They  now  see  that 
the  League  is  merely  a  big  financial  com¬ 
mittee  to  collect  money  for  Lewis’s  bene¬ 
fit,  to  pay  Lewis’s  debts.  We  have  shown 
how  Lewis  and  his  few  employees  ab¬ 
solutely  control  the  League  and  its 
revenues.  Lewis  thought  himself  se¬ 
cure  and  safe  in  rudely  turning  on  Mrs. 
Tener  or  any  others  who  wanted  truth 
and  justice.  If  he  had  left  the  women 
even  an  appearance  of  authority  and  a 
little  of  the  revenue  they  might  have 
gone  on  working  and  collecting  money, 
lie  was  too  sure — captured  everything 
and  left  them  nothing  but  the  privilege 
of  collecting  more  money.  Like  all  such 
characters  he  has  made  his  fatal  mistake, 
for  now  an  increasing  number  of  women 
begin  to  see  him  for  just  what  he  is.  A 
man  may  batten  upon  women  so  long 
as  they  believe  his  promises,  but  woe  be 
unto  him  when  the  mask  is  finally 
stripped  away. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Jersey  City  was  so  hard 
hit  by  tire  August  17  that  she  had  to  call 
on  New  York  for  help.  The  lire  cost  the 
life  of  a  man  and  $1,000,000.  Only  the 
most  desperate  lighting  held  it  from  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  Polaek  quarter,  where  the  old 
tenements  were  crammed  with  families. 
The  block  destroyed  lay  in  the  centre  of 
Jersey  City's  industrial  district.  Within 
the  block  were  the  cork  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Truslow-Fuller  Company,  the 
Independent  Baking  l'owder  Company's  fac¬ 
tory,  the  Ames  Bolling  Mills,  the  Ames 
cooperage  factory  and  a  few  small  build¬ 
ings  connected  with  the  big  shop.  Just 
outside  of  the  block  across  Morgan  street 
was  the  big  plant  of  the  ltegal  Sack  Com¬ 
pany.  The  lire  leaped  from  the  block  and 
burned  it  to  the  ground.  Millions  of  feet 
of  lumber  lay  in  the  pathway  of  the  lire 
in  the  Vanderbeek  Lumber  Company's  yard, 
but  this  was  saved  by  hard  work. 

Special  Commissioner  Roger  P.  Clark  and 
II.  Leroy  Austin  began  investigating  New 
York  State's  transactions  in  buying  forest 
lands  for  the  forest  preserves  August  18. 
Special  Commissioners  Clark  and  Austin 
were  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  last 
February  during  the  Allds  bribery  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  chief  witness  of  the  day  was 
George  N.  Ostrander,  a  lawyer  and  tim¬ 
ber  land  speculator  of  Albany.  Ostrander 
was  on  the  staud  all  day,  and  the  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  his  testimony  was  that  re¬ 
lating  to  the  sale  of  22,000  acres  of 
Schroon  Lake  forest  lands  to  the  State  by 
the  witness,  Ostrander,  for  about  $55,000 
more  than  the  same  lands  had  been  offered 
to  the  State  by  the  attorneys  for  the  origi- 
lnat  owners.  In  regard  to  this  latter  point, 
Ostrander  testified  that  in  1008  lie  sold  to 
the  State  42,000  acres  of  land  for  $7.25  per 
acre  and  that  these  included  22,000  acres  of 
tin1  Pickhardt  estate  bordering  on  Schroon 
Lake,  which  he  and  Underwood  had  bought 
for  $84,718,  or  about  $3.05  per  acre.  Thus 
they  bought  lands  in  January,  1007,  for 
$3.05  per  acre  and  sold  them  to  the  State 
in  February,  1008,  for  $7.25  per  acre,  a 
profit  of  $08,000  in  13  months. 

Fire  swept  the  business  part  of  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  August  10,  and  did  $100,000  dam¬ 
ages.  Firemen  from  tin?  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages  of  Medina  and  Holley  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  assist  in  fighting  the  blaze.  The 
fire  started  in  the  rear  of  Landaur  Bros, 
dry  goods  store  and  spread  rapidly  to  the 
Hart  block,  Royce  block  and  Orleans 
County  National  Bank  building.  The  heav¬ 
iest  losers  are  Landaur  Bros.,  $40,000,  and 
E.  YV.  Wilcox,  hardware  dealer,  $20,000. 

Three  former  executive  officers  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  were  ar¬ 
rested  at  Chicago  August  10  on  warrants 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  conspiracy 
by  means  of  which  the  railroad  was  de¬ 
frauded  of  $1,500,000.  The  warrants, 
sworn  to  by  President  .1.  T.  llarahau  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  charge  the 
three  men  with  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  de¬ 
fraud  the  railroad  by  false  pretenses  and 
with  operating  a  confidence  game.  The  al¬ 
legations  in  the  graft  case  are  startling. 
The  investigation  began  a  year  ago.  It 
reached  a  crisis  last  Spring,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  llarahan  began  actions  to  recover 
sums  said  to  aggregate  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
road  by  car  repair  companies  in  connivance 
of  high  officials  of  the  road.  Much  of  the 
money  is  said  to  have  been  repaid  pri¬ 
vately.  The  name  of  Ira  G.  Hawn,  who 
held  a  vice  presidency  in  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  road,  but  resigned  to  become  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Monon  system,  and  who  was 
found  dead  recently  at  his  home  with  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  breast,  was  brought 
into  the  case.  Private  detectives,  working 
under  the  direction  of  President  llarahan, 
are  said  to  have  unearthed  frauds  other 
than  those  connected  with  padded  car  re¬ 
pair  bills.  These  are  said  to  involve  the 
diversion  of  $1,000,000  or  more  from  new 
construction  funds.  The  investigators  say 
they  have  procured  several  confessions, 
which  will  be  used  in  their  attempt  to 
fasten  guilt  on  others. 

For  the  fourth  time  within  two  years 
the  mill  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Mill  and 
Lumber  Company  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  was 
wrecked  August  20  with  dynamite.  Two 
years  ago  the  company  had  a  strike  and 
declared  for  the  open  shop.  Since  then 
it  has  defied  the  labor  unions.  This  latest 
dynamiting  was  done  by  men  who  knew 
just  where  the  most  valuable  machinery 
was  located.  The  explosive  was  placed  un¬ 
der  this  machinery  and  it  was  completely 
wrecked.  The  mill  was  saved  from  burn¬ 
ing  by  the  sprinkling  plant.  A  night  watch¬ 
man  was  in  front  of  the  building  when  the 
explosion  occurred  and  had  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape. 

In  consequence  of  the  agitation  against 
common  drinking  cups,  travelers  on  Wis¬ 
consin  trains  will  discover  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1  that  the  railroads  no  longer  furnish 
them.  Orders  have  gone  out  from  gen¬ 
eral  offices  of  all  roads  which  run  into  that 
State  that  trainmen  shall  put  the  public 
drinking  cups,  now  supplied  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  thirsty  passengers,  in  hiding  as  they 
cross  the  State  line,  and  not  take  them  out 
again  until  another  State  is  reached.  A 
rule  of  tin*  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health  holds  that  common  drinking  cups 
are  dangerous,  and  communicate  infectious 
diseases. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Workers  will  be  held  at 
Washington,  I).  (\,  November  14  to  16, 
1910.  At  the  same  place  and  beginning 
November  16  will  be  held  the  annual  -meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
This  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  that  the  Institute  Associa¬ 
tion  has  yet  held.  The  relation  of  the 
Farmers'  institute  to  the  work  of  the 
section  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Stations  will  be  up  for  discussion,  as  well 
as  the  subject  of  Young  People’s  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  Farmers’  Institutes  for  Women. 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society  has  decided  to  award  12  free 
scholarships  in  short  Winter  courses  at 
various  agricultural  colleges  during  the 
coming  Winter.  These  scholarships  are 


open  only  to  sons  and  daughters  of  Jew¬ 
ish  farmers  who  live  and  work  on  their 
farms  and  who  comply  with  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  college  or  the  State  in 
which  they  reside,  as  to  age,  knowledge  of 
English,  etc.  The  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  by  competition,  which  will  consist 
in  the  writing  of  a  composition  in  English, 
not  exceeding  500  words  in  length,  on  some 
agricultural  topic  based  upon  the  candi¬ 
date’s  own  experience.  Anyone  desiring 
to  apply  for  a  free  scholarship  should  send 
at  once  to  the  agricultural  college  of  his 
State  for  a  catalogue  or  circular  of  the 
short  Winter  courses  to  find  out  whether 
he  comes  within  the  requirements  of  the 
college.  He  should  at  the  same  time  write 
for  an  application  blank  to  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society. 
The  application  blank  should  be  filled  out 
very  carefully  by  the  candidate  in  his  own 
handwriting  and  mailed  together  with  his 
composition  to  the  society's  office,  174  Sec¬ 
ond  avenue,  New  York  city,  not  earlier  than 
September  1  and  not  later  than  October 
1,  1910.  The  awards  will  be  made  not  later 
than  November  1  and  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  receive  due  notice  thereof. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  out  on  his  Iowa  farm  August  10  cele¬ 
brating  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
joined  in  a  telegram  congratulating  him  on 
his  record  breaking  achievements  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  he  would  continue 
to  break  records  indefinitely.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  has  served  as  a  Cabinet  Minister 
longer  than  any  other  American.  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  was  born  in  Scotland  and 
came  to  the  United  States  when  17. 
Twenty  years  later  lie  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress,  serving  in  all  six  years.  He  has 
been  in  the  Cabinet  continuously  since 
March  4,  1897. 

Two  farmers’  instruction  trains  run  by 
the  Pennslyvania  lines  started  out  August 
22,  one  in  Indiana,  the  other  in  Ohio.  Men 
from  the  Purdue  experiment  station  will 
talk  to  the  Indiana  farmers  on  methods 
for  improving  wheat.  This  trip  will  last 
fifteen  days.  The  Ohio  tour  will  take  three 
days.  Since  1907  many  special  instruc¬ 
tion  trains  have  been  operated  in  Ohio.,  In¬ 
diana,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land  and  farmers'  educational  steamboats 
have  been  run  on  the  rivers  tributary  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

COST  OF  LIVING  MINORITY  REPORT. 
— Senators  Johnston,  of  Alabama;  Clarke, 
of  Arkansas,  and  Smith,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  minority  members  of  the  Senate  high- 
cost-of-livinp  committee,  have  filed  a  re¬ 
port  in  which  they  hold  the  tariff  trusts, 
combines  and  monopolies  the  three  sub¬ 
stantial  causes  for  the  advance  in  prices. 
Vigorous  attack  is  made  on  almost  all  the 
reasons  given  by  the  majority  in  its  report, 
submitted  some  time  ago,  as  to  the  cause 
for  increased  prices.  "We  are  without  suffi¬ 
cient  data,”  say  the  minority  members,  “to 
apportion  the  degree  of  responsibility  be¬ 
tween  these  three  causes,  but  that  the  two 
first  are  the1  chief  malefactors  we  have  no 
doubt ;  and  they  are  of  our  own  creation  or 
permission.”  After  attacking  one  at  a  time 
the  15  principal  causes  contributing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tin!  majority  report*  to  the  high 
cost  of  living,  the  minority  takes  up  the 
tariff,  declaring  that  when  the  l'ayne- 
Aldrieh  bill  was  framed  “champagne  was 
put  on  the  schedules  at  from  54  to  66  per 
cent.,  whilst  wearing  apparel  was  taxed 
from  80  to  92  per  cent.”  Drinking  cham¬ 
pagne  was  to  be  encouraged  and  wearing 
woolen  clothes  discouraged.  “So  with 
hats,”  they  add,  “those  bringing  not  over 
$4.50  a  dozen  were  taxed  77  per  cent,  and 
those  valued  at  more  than  $18  a  dozen  at 
47  per  cent.”  The  result  of  protection, 
they  declare,  is  “great  fortunes  for  the 
few  and  great  suffering  for  the  many.  We 
believe,”  they  say,  "that  the  amount  of 
the  tariff  is  added  to  the  price  and  taxed 
to  the  consumer;  that  but  for  the  tariff 
the  commodities  we  buy  upon  which  that 
tax  is  laid  would  be  cheaper,  approximate¬ 
ly  to  the  extent  of  the  tariff,  and  that  when 
we  dn  not  buy  the  imported  article  the  pro¬ 
tected  manufacturer  puts  approximately  the 
amount  of  it  on  the  goods  produced  by 
him.”  Taking  up  the  subject  of  trusts, 
combinations  and  monopolies,  they  declare 
that  “there  are  few  trusts  that  could  sur¬ 
vive  a  revenue  tariff.  They  flourish  only 
under  the  shadow  of  high  protective  walls. 
Standing  behind  those  walls  that  shut  off 
foreign  competition  and  destroying  domes¬ 
tic  competition  by  consolidations  and  ab¬ 
sorptions,  they  are  limited  only  to  selling 
at  a  fraction  less  than  the  foreign  price 
plus  the  protective  duty.  Replying  to  the 
majority's  statement  in  its  report,  that  an 
“Increased  demand  for  farm  products”  is  a 
cause  of  advancing  prices,  the  minority 
cites  the  wheat  crops  as  having  increased 
from  less  than  seven  bushels  per  capita  in 
1900  to  more  than  eight,  in  1909;  corn  from 
27  to  30  bushels  per  capita,  and  potatoes 
from  almost  three  to  more  than  four  bush¬ 
els.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  farm  products,  the  farmer,  they 
sav,  “has  realized  a  small  net  return  on 
his  labor  and  investment  by  reason  of  the 
increased  cost  of  the  articles  necessary  for 
him  to  purchase  to  carry  on  his  business.” 


Ilay  is  a  big  crop,  some  fields  went  two 
tons  to  acre  and  better.  Wheat  is  averag¬ 
ing  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  a  big 
crop,  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
looks  well.  Some  fields  were  planted  late 
on  account  of  wet  weather  in  Spring.  Po¬ 
tatoes  show  few  good  fields.  Some  of  the 
late  potatoes  did  not  come  well.  Some 
vineyards  were  frozen  in  the  Spring  so 
grapes  will  not  be  a  big  crop.  The  new 
vineyards  are  showing  a  good  growth. 
Small  acreage  of  buckwheat  sown.  Looks 
well.  R. 

Forestville,  N.  \\ 

After  a  four-weeks’  deluge  of  rain  in 
June  and  July  we  are  now  getting  the  other 
extreme.  We  have  had  only  light  showers 
for  three  weeks  and  now,  August  15,  the 
soil  is  hard  and  dry  and  corn  and  pas¬ 
tures  are  beginning  to  suffer.  Unless  we 
get  copious  rains  soon  corn  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  injured,  especially  the  late  planted 
fields.  Hay  making  and  wheat  thrashing 
are  over;  wheat  yields  are  disappointing 
and  the  quality  poor.  Wheat  is  worth  90 
cents,  corn  60  cents,  and  but  little  being 
sold.  Hogs  and  cattle  are  somewhat  lower, 
especially  stock  cattle,  which  are  changing 
hands  at  $4.50  to  $5  per  100.  Fat  hogs 
sell  here  for  $7.25  to  $7.50,  the  lighter 
weights  bringing  a  premium  over  the  large 
ones.  Altogether  we  have  had  a  remark¬ 
able  Spring  and  Summer,  and  1910  will 
long  be  remembered  for  its  eccentricities  of 
climate.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

OUR  DUTY  HERE. 

What  is  our  duty  hero?  To  tend 

From  good  to  better — thence  to  best ; 
Grateful  to  drink  life's  cup — then  bend 
Unmurmuring  to  our  bed  of  rest; 

To  pluck  the  flowers  that  round  us  blow, 
Scattering  our  fragrance  as  we  go. 

And  so  to  live,  that,  when  the  sun 
Of  our  existence  sinks  in  night. 
Memorials  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  our  names  in  memory's  light; 
And  the  blest  seeds  we  scattered  bloom 
A  hundred-fold  in  days  to  come. 

— Sir  John  Bowring  (1792-1872). 

• 

WEbb-fitting  gored  skirts  of  khaki, 
buttoned  down  side  or  front,  so  that 
they  can  be  laundered  easily,  are  offered 
for  camping  and  other  hard  wear.  They 
would  often  be  .cry  useful  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  walking  or  driving,  especially 
during  a  long  drought,  for  road  dust 
grinds  into  woolen  goods  in  most  de¬ 
structive  fashion,  and  yet  there  are  many 
times  when  one  does  not  wish  to  wear  a 
light  wash  skirt. 

* 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education 
has  decided  to  add  farming  to  its  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  has 
granted  $2,200  to  be  expended  in  pre¬ 
paratory  work.  Farm  implements,  seed, 
etc.,  are  to  be  purchased,  and  next 
Spring  children  in  some  of  the  congested 
parts  of  the  city  are  to  be  instructed  in 
farm  topics.  It  is  believed  that  such  in¬ 
struction  will  tend  to  draw  people  from 
the  city  to  the  country,  and  thus  relieve 
congestion. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  says  that  a  little 
orange  is  a  desirable  addition  to  either 
plum  or  quince  preserve,  giving  a  very 
pleasant  flavor.  With  a  10-pound  basket 
of  quinces  she  uses  three  oranges ;  with 
plums,  “just  what  you  think  right.”  The 
yellow  part  of  the  skin  is  grated  off  and 
added  to  the  preserves,  and  the  pulp  cut 
into  small  pieces,  the  tough  white  part 
of  the  rind  being  rejected.  The  heavy 
richness  of  quince  gains  sprightliness 
from  the  orange. 

* 

The  hat  box  in  a  trunk  is  usually 
fitted  with  tapes  to  hold  the  hat  in  place 
when  packed  for  traveling,  but  a  lace 
or  net  hat  is  often  knocked  about  be¬ 
cause  the  tapes  do  not  hold  it  well.  One 
of  our  friends  packed  a  net  hat  so  that 
it  “stayed  put”  by  using  four  artist’s 
thumb  tacks  pressed  through  the  brim, 
near  the  wire  at  the  edge,  so  there  was 
no  risk  of  tearing.  The  hat  was  put  in 
the  hat  box  of  the  trunk,  and  the  tacks 
pressed  through  the  brim  to  the  wood 
beneath,  thus  keeping  the  hat  in  place 
without  any  risk  of  tearing. 

* 

Seafoam  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
homemade  candies.  Dissolve  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sugar  in  one-half  cup  of  hot 
water,  then  add  one-half  cupful  of  table 
sirup,  and  boil  until  a  little  dropped  in 
cold  water  will  harden.  Have  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  beaten  very  stiff,  pour  the 
boiling  candy,  a  little  at  a  time,  over 
these,  beating  all  the  time.  Add  one 
cupful  of  nut  meats  minced  very  fine 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Beat 
until  a  little  dropped  on  a  plate  will 
stand  up  in  shape,  then  drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  on  clean  wrapping  paper,  from 
which  they  are  easily  removed  when 
cold. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  is  making  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flounce  for  a  fine  white  petticoat 
with  handkerchiefs.  Women’s  fine  em¬ 
broidered  handkerchiefs  having  a  hem¬ 
stitched  border  are  used,  five  of  them 
being  required.  The  handkerchiefs  are 

cut  in  half,  and  the  short  ends  joined 
together  with  strips  of  insertion  to  form 
a  continuous  flounce.  The  hemstitched 
edge  is  used  for  the  bottom,  and  has  a 
row  of  insertion  and  a  row  of  lace  edg¬ 
ing,  while  the  upper  edge  has  a  row  of 
insertion,  with  above  it  a  heading  of 
fine  nainsook  to  make  the  flounce  the 
depth  required.  The  handkerchiefs  give 
the  effect  of  a  series  of  panels,  and  make 
a  very  handsome  flounce. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

A  very  fashionable  princess  tunic  is 
shown  in  No.  6726.  It  will  be  found 
useful  in  making  over,  as  well  as  in  a 
new  costume.  In  this  case  one  of  the 
fashionable  silks  is  braided  with  rat-tail 
cord  but  the  tunic  will  be  found  avail¬ 
able  for  a  great  many  different  materials. 
It  is  charming  made  from  the  silk,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  pongee,  it  would 
be  very  handsome  as  well  as  serviceable 
made  from  linen,  while  it  is  well  adapted 
to  combinations  for  it  can  be  used  with 
a  skirt  of  contrasting  material.  If  a 


6726  Princesse  Tunic,  34  to  42  bust. 


shorter  effect  is  wanted  the  panel  can  be 
cut  off  to  the  length  of  the  side  portions. 
The  tunic  is  made  with  the  front  and 
back  panels,  the  side  portions  of  the 
waist  and  skirt.  The  closing  is  made 
at  the  left  of  the  hack.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4  yards  24  or  27,  3^  yards  39  or  32  or  3 
yards  44  inches  wide,  soutache  according 
to  design.  The  pattern  6726  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  small  cut  shows  6667,  accordian 
plaited  blouse,  sizes  32  to  40  bust;  6741, 


long  or  short  kimono,  small,  medium 
and  large;  6725,  girl’s  dress  with  bloom¬ 
ers,  sizes  4  to  8  years;  6739,  flounce 
skirt,  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years;  6742, 
girl’s  bloomers,  sizes  6  to  12  years. 


Late  Tomatoes. 

Tell  Charity  Sweetheart  if  she  wants 
ripe  tomatoes  into  December  to  pick 
the  green  ones  after  the  frost  has  nipped 
the  vines,  put  them  into  tin  or  wooden 
pails  or  boxes  (not  more  than  a  peck  in 
each)  and  cover  them  up  and  put  them 
in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place.  Look  them 
over  once  in  a  while  and  take  out  the 
ripe  ones.  I  ate  the  last  of  mine  Decem¬ 
ber  29  last  year.  MRS.  L.  s.  e. 


Candied  Peaches. 

Can  ybu  tell  me  how  to  make  candied 
peaches  and  have  them  stay  in  halves? 

E.  M.  H. 

Pare  and  halve  enough  large  peaches 
to  weigh  two  pounds.  Make  a  syrup 
with  one-half  pound  of  sugar  and  a 
cup  of  water  by  boiling  together  for  five 
minutes.  Drop  the  fruit  in  and  cook 
gently  until  tender,  then  drain  out  and 
spread  on  plates.  Boil  the  syrup  until 
fairly  thick,  and  pour  over  the  fruit. 
Place  the  plates  in  a  warm  oven ;  turn 
the  fruit  over  frequently  until  dry.  Roll 
each  piece  in  granulated  sugar  and  put 
in  hot  sunshine.  Let  stand  in  sun  an 
hour  or  two.  When  cooled  pack  in  lay¬ 
ers  between  waxed  paper. 


Curing  Hams. 

If  R.  G.  will  try  this  recipe  of  mine 
for  curing  hams  I  will  warrant  he  will 
have  good  ones,  not  too  salt  or  tough 
either,  and  will  keep  till  butchering  time 
comes  again.  It  was  given  to  me  more 
than  30  years  ago  by  a  butcher,  who  told 
me  then  I  would  find  it  good  for  beef, 
pork  or  mutton,  and  I  have  always  found 
it  prime  and  good.  Let  the  meat  lie  for 
a  week  to  get  out  the  animal  heat,  then 
pack  it  in  a  good  sweet  barrel.  Make 
a  brine  to  cover  the  meat  in  this  way: 
To  one  gallon  of  water  add  a  pint  of 
Turk’s  Island  salt,  dry  measure,  round¬ 
ing;  one  ounce  saltpetre;  one-half  pint 
molasses ;  make  enough  brine  to  cover 
the  meat;  let  stand  in  this  brine  seven 
weeks.  Then  take  out  and  let  the  hams 
hang  up  for  two  or  three  days  to  dry 
off,  then  send  to  be  smoked,  which  takes 
a  week  or  10  days  to  have  done  well,  as 
we  like  our  hams  brown,  not  black  from 
the  smoke.  Then  we  hang  them  upstairs 
in  a  northwest  room,  which  we  make  as 
dark  as  midnight,  and  they  hang  there 
till  we  eat  them  up,  with  no  care,  only 
to  look  at  them  once  in  a  while  to  see 
if  those  hairy  worms  get  to  them;  if  so, 
put  on  powdered  borax  and  they  will 
leave.  Our  hams  weigh  from  20  to  25 
pounds,  and  I  can  give  anyone  that  calls 
to  see  us  a  slice  of  good  ham  any  time 
between  now  and  December  1,  as  we  al¬ 
ways  have  ham  on  hand  till  we  butcher 
again  in  December ;  it  is  the  farmer’s 
standby  for  meat,  or  at  least  is  ours. 

MRS.  HOWARD  SMITH. 


FOUNDED  1842 


Tub-proof  Fadeless  Brown 

You  have  always  wanted 
brown  cotton  dress-goods 
that  would  wash  without 
fading 

Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown  Prints 

are  fast  to  soap,  light  and 
perspiration  —  the  fastest 
and  most  beautiful  shade 
of  brown.  The  cloth  is 
well-woven  and  durable ; 
the  designs  are  new  and 
artistic.  These  calicoes 
are  the  result  of  over  65 
years’  experience. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s' 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr, 


Gold  Coin  Stoves 
are  Guaranteed 
for  One  Year 

Stoves  are  sold  everywhere— but  few  are 
guaranteed.  Our  written  guaranty — 

"To  take  back  the  stove  at  our  expense  any 
titne  within  a  year  from  pttrehase  and  re¬ 
turn  all  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ” 

is  part  of  our  sale  and  is  as  good  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  bond.  Gold  Coin  Stoves  sold  30  years 
ago  are  baking  satisfactorily  today. 

These  stoves  are  sold  direct  from  factory  only 
at  wholesale  prices— which  are  from  $5  to  $20  less 
than  the  stove  dealer's  prices  for  the  best 
stoves  in  your  town.  We  pay  the  freight,  too. 

104-Page  Catalog  with 
Price  List — Free 

It  explains  what  makes  a  stove  good.  It  illus¬ 
trates  all  styles  of  stoves  and  ranges — tells  our 
attractive  plan  and  offer.  Send  for  it — compare 
our  stoves  and  prices  with  your  dealer's  prices. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N,Y. 

. COUPON . 

j  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 

i  Please  send  me  Gold  Coin  Catalog — Price 
•  List— Guaranty  plan. 

i  Name . 

:  Address . 


I  am  interested  in  *  Stove 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm  in  any  quantity, 

without  pumping  expense,  with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  mpst  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


WATER  PUIVIP  ITSELF 

Have  “running  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  ”  No  expense  for  power ;  no  trouble ; 
no  repairs.  Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
spring.  Entire  satisfaction  assured  with  every 

FOSTER  g!icTHY  RAM 

Install  it  yourself  at  low 
cost.  No  attention  or  cx- 
maintain.  Book 
suggestions  Fro©. 
SPECIALTY  CO. 
B^adway^lew^Torl^^ 
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Destroying  Roaches. 

Please  inform  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
cockroaches  which  were  brought  from  mill 
iu  cornmeal  that  was  taken  to  be  ground 
at  mill.  We  have  tried  turpentine  and 
borax  with  no  effect.  J.  F.  s. 

To  use  borax  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  it  should  be  mixed  with  pow¬ 
dered  chocolate  or  cocoa,  ground  to¬ 
gether  with  a  pestle,  so  that  each  par¬ 
ticle  of  chocolate  will  carry  some  borax. 
The ‘insects  are  very  eager  for  chocolate, 
and  this  makes  them  take  the  borax, 
which  is  fatal  to  them.  We  have  used 
various  commercial  roach  powders,  which 
are  sold  by  all  druggists,  and  found 
them  efficacious.  A  simple  plan  is  to 
mix  one  part  of  plaster  of  Paris  with 
three  parts  dry  flour.  Put  this  in  saucers 
where  the  roaches  are  found,  and  near 
by  put  a  saucer  of  water ;  place  sticks 
leaning  against  the  rim  of  the  saucers, 
so  as  to  make  a  bridge  for  the  insects. 
They  eat  the  flour  mixture,  drink  the 
water,  and  perish  quickly.  Powdered 
mothballs,  or  powdered  pyrethrum,  or 
buhach,  blown  into  cracks  where  the 
insects  abound,  will  he  found  helpful. 
Sweep  up  and  destroy  insects  paralyzed 
by  these  powders.  Burning  pyrethrum 
powder  in  a  tightly  closed  room  is  us¬ 
ually  very  destructive  to  them,  and  to 
a  variety  of  other  insects.  Phosphorus 
made  into  a  paste  with  lard  or  other  fat, 
and  spread  upon  bread  cut  into  small 
slices  is  used  about  greenhouses  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  pests,  hut  this  is  too  poison¬ 
ous  to  be  left  about  carelessly.  The 
borax,  plaster  of  Paris  or  vegetable  in¬ 
sect  powders  do  not  involve  risk  to 
humans  or  domestic  animals,  and  are  to 
be  recommended  for  that  purpose. 


fectly  sterilized  the  top  remains  firm  anc! 
tight.  Then  seal  again  and  stand  in  cool, 
dark  place.  If  lid  is  loose  I  throw  con¬ 
tents  away  or  turn  into  a  puree,  as  vege¬ 
tables  are  plenty. 

From  asparagus  to  end  of  season 
nearly  everything  can  be  used  in  Win¬ 
ter  by  this  process.  Corn  must  be 
canned  as  soon  as  picked.  Cut  from  cob 
and  pack  firm.  Lima  beans  must  not  be 
shortened  in  time  of  cooking,  and  suc¬ 
cotash  may  be  cooked  half  hour  longer. 
Young  beets  are  very  good.  Cut  off 
tops  and  boil  V/2  hours.  Skin,  slice, 
pack  in  cans  and  proceed  as  before. 
They  may  be  sterilized  in  diluted  vine¬ 
gar,  sweetened  and  spiced  as  wished. 
Spinach,  if  heated  before  putting  in  can, 
will  pack  better.  Egg-plant  is  sliced, 
pared  and  put  into  boiling  water  for 
about  half  an  hour,  less  will  do.  Drain 
and  pack  in  cans.  Then  use  process. 
Squash  is  sterilized  for  V/2  hour;  if 
cooked  soft  before  filling  cans  more 
is  put  into  a  can.  Gather  vegetables  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  and  only  the 
young  and  tender  growth  should  be 
taken.  _  faikfax. 

A  Batch  of  Cake. 

Maple  Sugar  Spice  Cake. — Mix  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  grated  maple  sugar  with  a  half  a 
cup  of  cream — sweet.  Sift  a  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder  into  one  and  a  quarter 
cups  of  flour,  a  teaspoon  of  cinnamon 
and  half  as  much  allspice.  Stir  in  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten  light,  sugar 
and  cream ;  add  the  flour  and  then  the 
stiffy-whipped  whites  of  the  eggs.  Pour 
into  buttered  floured  pans,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Use  any  desired  frost¬ 
ing;  cocoanut  is  very  nice  with  it. 


Removing  Watermelon  Stain. 

Wliat  is  most  effective  in  taking  out 
watermelon  stain  in  tablecloths? 

(MRS.)  X.  W.  M'C. 

All  fruit  stains  are  removed  by  boil¬ 
ing  water,  unless  the  stain  has  been  set 
by  putting  in  the  general  wash  first. 
Stretch  a  fabric  containing  the  stain  over 
a  deep  bowl,  and  then  pour  boiling  water 
from  a  teakettle  directly  upon  it.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
stain  will  be  removed.  Where  the  stain 
has  been  set  by  washing,  or  is  obstinate 
because  not  fresh,  it  is  usually  removed 
by  dusting  chloride  of  lime  over  the 
stain,  and  then  pouring  on  the  boiling 
water  as  before.  When  chloride  of  lime 
is  used  it  must  be  rinsed  out  very  thor¬ 
oughly  with  ammonia  and  water  to  coun¬ 
teract  its  corrosive  effect,  or  it  will 
destroy  the  fabric.  We  have  found  this 
last  treatment  efficacious  in  removing 
the  stain  left  by  cooked  tomato,  which  is 
difficult  to  remove.  Of  course  this 
treatment  is  not  safe  for  colored  fabrics. 


Canning  Vegetables. 

In  canning  vegetables  I  have  excellent 
success  by  using  the  process  given  in 
the  Government  bulletin,  which  I  found 
in  an  alleged  farm  paper.  This  was 
worth  the  cost  of  the  paper  anyway ! 

Use  only  glass-tops  cans,  of  the 
“Lightning”  type.  Pints  are  best.  Pre¬ 
pare  vegetables  as  for  cooking  for  table. 
Pack  firmly  in  well-scalded  jars.  Add 
level  teaspoon  salt  and  fill  with  cold 
water.  Put  on  rubber  and  top.  Turn 
wire  over  top,  but  do  not  press  down 
the  spring  at  the  side.  Leave  lid  loosely 
fitting.  Use  cleaned  wash  boiler,  put¬ 
ting  a  grate,  or  a  board,  that  will  cover 
the  bottom,  in  first.  Set  cans  on  this. 
Add  cold  water  to  nearly  half  height  of 
cans.  Cook  steadily  for  one  hour  after 
boiling  begins,  being  sure  the  lid  of 
boiler  fits  perfectly,  as  the  steam  is  the 
chief  agent  in  the  work.  Then  seal  the 
cans  as  you  lift  them  out.  Leave  until 
next  day.  Unseal  again  and  repeat  proc¬ 
ess,  sealing  when  the  hour’s  boiling  is 
over.  Next  day  unseal  and  repeat  for 
the  third  time.  This  time  the  sealing  is 
permanent.  To  test,  after  standing  until 
the  third  morning  turn  the  spring  down 
releasing  the  pressure  on  top  of  can. 
Lift  across  table  by  thumb  and  finger 
on  the  edge  of  the  glass  top.  If  per- 


Brown  Marzipan. — Melt  one  cupful  of 
butter  and  one  cupful  of  lard;  add  one 
cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
molasses,  one-half  cupful  of  sour  milk 
or  cold  water,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  half  a  nutmeg 
grated,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  and  enough  flour  to  roll 
out  the  dough.  Divide  it  into  three  por¬ 
tions  ;  mix  anise  seed  through  one  and 
chopped  citron  or  candied  orange  peel 
through  another.  Roll  thin  and  cut  into 
stars,  crescent,  animals,  etc. ;  then  bake. 
Moisten  two  large  cupfuls  of  powdered 
sugar  with  cream  or  milk  and  frost  the 
cakes.  The  frosting  may  be  divided  and 
colored  with  fruit  or  vegetable  coloring 
extract. 

Spice  Cake. — Beat  together  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  “A”  sugar  and  half  cup 
of  butter ;  add  to  this  the  beaten  yolk  of 
three  eggs  and  half  cup  sweet  milk,  also 
one  teaspoon  of  ginger,  half  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one  of  allspice  and  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  grated  chocolate.  Stir  into  this 
two  cups  of  flour,  into  which  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  two  tablespoonfuls 
baking  powder.  Lastly  add  Whites  of 
eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  layers  and  use 
any  preferred  filling  (or  icing). 


MAKE  IDEAL 

HOUSE  GOWNS,  KIMONOS, 
WRAPPERS,  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES,  Etc. 

Napped  on  back  only,  combining 
light  weight  with  warmth  and  dura¬ 
bility.  28  inches  wide. 

10c.  a  yard. 
If  you  fail 
to  find 
L  e  r  m  a 
Flannel  at 
any  good 
store  write 
us  for  free 
samples. 

PACIFIC 
MILLS 

BOSTON 


Stock  Up  with 
Fresh  Soda  Crackers 

Instead  of  getting  a  large  pack¬ 
age  of  loose  soda  crackers  that 
soon  grow  stale — stock  your 
pantry  with  small  tight  pack¬ 
ages  containing 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Fresh  soda  crackers  every  time 
you  eat— the  last  as  fresh  as  the 
first — because  they  are  placed 
in  moisture  proof  packages  the 
moment  they  leave  the  oven. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


THIS  MORRIS  LEATHER 


chair  r/r; 

ELEGANT  and  USEFUL 
ARTICLES  OUR  CUS¬ 
TOMERS  GET  AS  A 


SEND 
FOR  OUR 


Dis¬ 

count 


HARDWARE  AND  GROCERY  PRICE  LIST, 
AND  OUR  PREMIUM  CATALOGUE. 


MCKINNEY  <£  CO.  Mail  Order  House 
184  and  186  STATE  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  yoa  double  the  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace St.,Rochester.N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 

Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


UnMFY  Frt.  pd.  lie.  lb.,  large  sample  Calif,  honey 
•■Wilt  I  10c.  Spencer  Apiaries,  Box  64,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


©VIRGINIA 


THE 
CARDEN 
SPOT 


We  have  new  lint  of  select  Va.  farms  now 
ready.  All  special  bai  gains.  lUch  lands  $10 
per  acre  ami  up.  Close  to  bi«  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country;  ser  t  free.  Wi  ite  at  once.  Come  to 
Va.  ami  let  us  rIiow  you.  Dept.  D, 
.Biddle  Atlantic  1mm.  Co  Com¬ 
monwealth  IlldfCv  Richmond,  Va. 


IRH  FarmQPOK  SALE  CHEAp'  fertile 

IJU  lullllo  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  O.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don't  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  61  acres  two  uiilos  from 
railroad  (I).  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 
J.GRANTMORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Lights  make  the  brightest,  safes'!, 
cleanest  and  most  reliable  lighting  system 
known  for  farms  and  country  homes.  The 
Dayton  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  are  low  in 
cost,  easy  to  install,  cost  almost  nothing  to 
operate.  Give  you  better  lights  than  most  city 
people  enjoy.  Write  today  for  complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing  outfits,  fixtures,  etc. 

DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 
231  St.  Clair  Street  Dayton.  Ohio 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new.  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$Ui. 95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk: 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  smalt,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


lirp  ¥  ¥  DRILLING 
▼V  Ju  Is  MJ  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills,  with enginesor horse  powers,  strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NT  PATCH 


They  mend  all  leaks  instantly 

la  granite  ware,  hot  water  bag*,  tin,  copper,  bras?,  cooking 
u  ten  oils,  etc.  No  heat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one  can  use 
them.  Fit  sny  surface.  Perfectly  smooth.  Wonderful  invention 
Household  necessity.  Millions  In  use.  Fend  for  sample  package,  10c. 
Complete  pkff,  asstd  sizes,  25c.  postpaid.  Agts  wanted 
- LLI - - - —  ~ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


FIGS  AS  MILKING  MACHINES, 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  pictures 
showing  cows  giving  down  milk  with 
more  or  less  patience  to  pigs.  It  is  a 
cow’s  nature  to  be  liberal  and  assist  her 


clean  at  each  feeding  time,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  with  their  fighting.  The  food 
should  always  be  mixed  with  warm  water 
in  Winter  and  cold  water  or  milk  in 
Summer,  making  a  crumbly  mash.  Cut 
green  food  may  be  given  during  the  first 
six  weeks,  but  this  has  been  found  un¬ 
necessary.  Of  course  clean  water  must 


barnyard  companions,  but  many  of  these 
pictures  looked  like  fakes.  It  seemed  as 
if  cow  and  milker  had  been  posed  for 
effect.  We  are  assured  however  that  the 
barnyard  scene  pictured  at  Fig.  371  is  no 
fake.  Mr.  H.  A.  Bickford  of  Lincoln 
Co.,  Me.,  who  sends  the  photograph, 
writes  : 

“The  first  time  I  noticed  that  the  pigs 
were  stealing  milk  was  when  they  were 
eight  weeks  old.  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  turning  the  cows  into  the  barn- 


always  be  provided  for  drinking,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  furnish  enough  water 
for  the  ducks  to  swim  in.  c.  s.  G. 

Distemper  of  Cats. 

I  have  two  fine  Maltese  eats  18  months 
old ;  both  are  sick  with  same  symptoms. 
First  a  membrane  seems  to  form  about 
half  way  across  their  eyes ;  they  droop  a 
few  days,  a  swollen  head  and  cough  fol¬ 
lows,  then  death.  1  have  had  several  die 
this  way.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy? 
Sometimes  they  will  be  well  and  die  from 
pure  sickness,  vomiting  as  if  poisoned,  in 


A  HANDY  COW  MILKER  BUT  EXPENSIVE  PORK.  Fig  371. 


yard  after  milking  at  night,  and  found 
that  I  did  not  get  nearly  the  quantity 
of  milk  that  I  had  been  getting  before 
T  allowed  the  pigs  to  run  in  the  yard. 
They  are  now  four  months  old,  healthy 
nice  pigs,  but  will  steal  milk  from  the 
cows  every  chance  they  can  get.  It  was 
not  taught  them,  they  simply  took  it  up 
themselves.  They  seem  to  like  the  milk 
direct  from  the  cows  better  than  after 
the  cream  has  been  removed.  The  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Don,  a  lady 
living  in  the  place,  and  my  wife  assisted 
her,  so  you  may  be  sure  they  are  not 
fakes,  but  the  real  thing.” 


FATTENING  DUCKS. 

We  liave  about  100  Pekin  ducks,  and 
wish  to  know  which  is  the  best  formula  to 
make  them  fat.  Nothing  is  too  good  or  too 
deal-  for  them  as  long  as  wo  can  make  them 
fat  in  the  shorter  time.  a.  k. 

Long  Island. 

The  feeding  of  young  ducks  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science  by  those  engaged 
extensively  in  the  business.  The  feed¬ 
ing  methods  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the 
large  breeders  are  very  much  alike,  only 
varying  in  a  few  minor  points.  The 
following  formulas  are  used :  During 
the  first  10  days  the  ducks  are  fed  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  wheat  bran,  two 
parts  cornmeal,  two  parts  bread  or  crack¬ 
er  crumbs  by  measure,  and  about  three 
per  cent  sifted  sand  or  fine  ground  oyster 
shells.  Begin  feeding  a  small  amount 
of  beef  scrap  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  period.  Feed  four  or  five  times 
daily.  From  10  days  to  four  weeks  old 
feed  two  parts  cornmeal,  2 /  parts  wheat 
bran,  \/>  part  red  dog  flour  and  three- 
fourths  part  beef  scrap  by  measure.  At 
six  weeks  of  age  start  feeding  a  fatten¬ 
ing  food  composed  of  six  parts  cornmeal, 
2 Fa  parts  bran,  one  part  red  dog  flour, 
and  one  to  1J4  part  beef  scrap.  Feed 
three  times  daily.  About  one-eighth  of 
the  first  feed  in  the  morning  should  be 
fine  ground  oyster  shell  or  clean  sifted 
sand,  and  from  the  tenth  day  to  the 
finish  feed  about  one-third  as  much  char¬ 
coal  as  oyster  shell  about  twice  a  week. 
Ducks  fed  in  this  way  should  be  ready 
for  market  at  eight  to  10  weeks  of  age. 
When  fed  liberally,  all  they  will  eat  up 


24  hours.  This  is  a  different  disease.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  it?  F.  m.  w. 

Tennessee. 

The  cats  have  been  attacked  with  dis¬ 
temper  which  is  a  contagious  disease  and 
often  fatal.  It  may  cause  different  symp¬ 
toms,  such  as  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  (its, 
skin  complications,  chorea,  etc.  Isolate 
affected  cats.  Allow  plenty  of  fresh  air 
in  room,  but  avoid  drafts.  A  light  laxative 
(castoria)  may  be  given  at  the  outset  of 
attack ;  but  not  an  active  purge.  A  iittle 
bicarbonate  of  soda  can  be  mixed  in  the 
milk  or  water  twice  daily.  Strength  is  to 
be  supported  by  nutritious  food  of  a  tempt¬ 
ing  kind,  anything  the  cat  cares  for. 
Subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  five  to  10  grain 
doses  will  stop  the  vomiting.  Soonge  the 
eyes  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  boric 
acid  as  required.  If  cat  grows  weak  give 
egg  nogg  and  20  to  30  drops  of  whisky  or 
brandy  several  times  a  day.  Poisoning 
may  be  suspected  in  the  other  cases  noted. 
For  that  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
benefit  from  medicines.  Usually  the  poison 
does  its  fatal  work  before  treatment  can  be 
given  or  when  given  it  is  too  late.  a.  s.  a. 


AVERAGE  LIFE  TWELVE 
TO  FIFTEEN  YEARS 

is  the  record  of  the  I'AKSONS  “LOW-DOWN” 
WAGONS,  and  the  secret  of  this  is  the  grade  of 
material  used  and  the  practical  yet  simple  con¬ 
struction.  The  frame  is  hniltof  hard  wood,  strongly 
fastened  together,  the  panels  are  of  selected  white- 
wood,  screwed  to  frame.  The  springs  are  oil 
tempered  and  liave  lipped  leaves.  The  wheels  have 
riveted  rims.  The  corners  of  body  are  supported 
by  special  iron  plates.  It  is  the  careful  attention 
to  those  small  details  which  makes  it  possible  to 
build  a  wagon  that  lias  an  average  life  of  that 
many  years.  Lot  us  quote  you  prices. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

DAIRY  DEPT.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
at  a  Low  Price 


Absolutely  the  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  teaming.  Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tiros. 
Will  lust  a  lifetime  without  repnirs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
—any  size  to  fit 
any  axle.  Send 
for  our  free 
booklet  before 
you  buy  a  wagon 
or  a  set  of  wheels. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  96H  Quincy,  III. 


Can  You  Make  Butter 


For  10  Cents  a  Pomid? 

UNICORN  cows  have  done  it, 
and  milk  for  l\4  cents  per  quart, 
with  all  breeds.  Official  Records  to 
prove  every  claim  we  make. 

We  can  increase  the  net  profit  of 
an  average  heed  $1.00  per  day. 

UNICORN 
Dairy  Ration 

stands  at  the  head  of  all  feeds.  Get 
some  from  your  dealer. 


Send  for  full  information  to 


CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc., 

Seneca  and  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J 


it 


Bestov”  Milk  Cooler 

The  most  economical  cooler  made.  Cools 
and  aerates  milk  quickly,  and  to  within  two 
degrees  of  the  water  temperature.  All  parts 
touched  by  the  milk 
are  copper  or  brass, 
tin  coated, and  easily 
taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  Thor¬ 
oughly  well-made 
and  durable.  It  Is 
very  reasonable  In 
price.  Send  for 
catalogue  H,  de¬ 
scribing,  with 
prices,  everything 
for  the  dairy. 

DAIRYMENS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Philadelphia  and 
Lansdowno,  Pa. 


FOR  VOUR 

^APPROVAL 

CLEAR  HARD -WOOD 


wtsfSTANOIIONStre 

LOW  IN  PRICE. 

FILLERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
&  DELIVERERS 

KALAMAZOO^  CO. 

MICHIGAN 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unliko  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Dux  <50,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Quick  to  Open 
Quick  to  Close 
Quick  to  Please 
Quick  Shipments 
BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfgrs. 
AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


ERGHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  yeai-s  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 

1C  I,  W  O  O  I>  s  .  AKIN 
170  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Iliilon  at  Primto  Qalo  Always  from  100  to  300 
IV1 U I  u  0  ul  lllidlC  OulCi  mules  on  hand,  consisting 
of  4-months-old  mule  colts,  yearling  mules,  2-year-om 
mules  ami  broke  mules  of  all  sizes  and  ages.  Fanners 
can  do  better  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Come  to  see  my  stock  and  be  convinced 
that  I  have  what  1  say.  They  are  for  sale  at  my  stables 
in  York,  Pa.  JO  1C.  KIN  IMG,  York,  1*11. 

PPlI  I  IF  D|  |  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UuLLlL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa 

F'YuroTrod  SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Good  Drivers,  Puppies  and  Spayed  Females  at 
reasonable  prices.  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 


For  Sale 


HALLIDAY.  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 

breeding  right 


FOR  SALE, 

Registered  Ayrshire  Bull. 

Twenty-nine  months'  old;  son  of  Friskie  No.  0221, 
who  won  :i<;  first,  prizes  and  six  champions.  Also, 
two  full-blood  SOUTHDOWN  DUCKS. 

W.  H.  BLACKMAN,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

At  Farmers’  Prices 

The  Holstein-Frlesian  hull  calf  Spruce  Johanna 
Sir  Wayne:  color,  one-half  black,  one  half  white. 
1  offer  the  best  calves  for  breeding  purposes,  hence 
every  customer  is  satisfied.  Price,  registered  and 
transferred,  $23.00. 

Chester  White  Sow  Pigs,  ready  to  ship,  $10.00 
each,  with  papers. 

Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Columbian  Plymouth 
Rock  Cockerels,  152  00  each;  3  for  $3.00  Circular. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  HOWELLS,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
Holst ei n-fri esi a n  ass  n  of  America 

F.  L.  HOU  GHTON.SEC  Y.BOX  1 05,  BRATTLE  BO  RO.  VT. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIKSIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  123  to  solect  from.  Animals  of  both  sexos 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  ofl'er  on  some  nicely  bred  Butt  CAI.VKS. 
A.  A.  CORTF.LYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  IJe  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLQVKRDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  V. 

O.  S.  LUNT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Grand  opportunity  to  purchase  a  young  herd 
of  choice  youngsters,  one  year  to  twenty 
months  old,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Choicely  bred  Young  Bulls,  $30.00  and  up. 
Write  today  or  come  and  see  us. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  0.  No.  1,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


3  hulls 


S.  K 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad; 
for  sale,  2  cows,  10  heifers. 

NIV1N,  I, nmlcii berg,  I’a. 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
you  a  reg.  Jersey  hull,  best 


You  Can’t  Afford i 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer  s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Libertj  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

RE<i.  JKKSKY  CATTLE.  Chester  White.  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln.  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  in  ake  your  o\\  u  selections.  Address 
EDWA  R I )  VVA  LT  ER.WesU 'lies ter, < IhcsterCo., I’a. 


BACON  HOG. 

built,  good 


quiire- 


Jimcfnr  Registered  Shropshire 

aill£>  1UI  sjaic  yearlings  and  two- 
r-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

—  100  yearling  ewes;  40 
yearling  rums.  Price  and 
FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


High  I, and  stock  farm  shrop- 

SHIRRS.  I  offer  foi  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Kwos  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— DELAINE  MERINO  RAMS 

Also  COLLIE  PUPS  cheap,  to  close  out. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  CADIZ.  OHIO.  lt.F.D.  No.  2. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARI VI 

ao  roTd  Shropshire  or  Southdown  UVS 

the  money?  We  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  New  York 


PUCQUIRCQ-THC  WHITE, 
uncomnco  Long-bodied,  k  _ 

grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MOHNINGSIDK  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  I’igfs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yam  N.Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
—  —  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Middletown,  Pa 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  Se"[X 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

f  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-n. 

each  of  the  )*ih  t  three  volumes  of  American  Jterkahlre  Record 
we  Hold  and  r<»Rlf*tered  more  Berkshires  Ilian  any  other  breeder 
In  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  viiNtoni- 
era.  Th I a  speaks  for  itself.  II. r.  A  II. It.  Harpendlnjr,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BKADI.FY  -:-  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


niipopc  THE  BIG,  DEEP  FK 

UUnUUw  that  grow  and  mature 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


MOWS 

quickly. 


1910. 
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REGISTERING  A  DEAD  COW. 

A  calf  of  a  registered  cow  was  not  regis¬ 
tered.  Her  calf  is  eligible  to  register — as 
she  was — but  the  mother  of  the  present  one 
is  dead.  Could  papers  be  made  out  for  her 
so  that  this  one  could  be  registered?  If 
so,  what  would  be  the  cost?  a.  s. 

^  New  York. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

The  calf  is  eligible  to  registration  under 
the  regular  rules  of  the  Club,  but  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  dam  will  have  to  precede  that 
of  the  calf.  She  being  dead,  this  can  be 
done  for  one  dollar.  The  application  for 
registry  of  the  deceased  dam  should  be 
made  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  date  of 
death  of  the  cow,  actual  or  approximate, 
added  to  the  application. 

j.  j.  hum  ini;  wav.  Secretary. 

The  Holstein  Friesian  Association 

The  practice  in  regard  to  recording  dead 
animals  is  very  circumspect.  It  requires 
the  establishing  of  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  application  for  registry  by  oath  of  the 
applicant,  and  at  least  one  other  person 
of  integrity.  To  accomplish  this,  an  affi¬ 
davit  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  application,  made  before  a  jus¬ 
tice  or  notary  or  other  magistrate,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  application  and  such  affidavit 
must  contain  the  further  statement  “That 
the  data  given  in  said  application  for 
registry  is  from  records  duly  kept  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Art.  4, 
Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  and  Other  person  registering  cattle  in 
this  herd-book  to  keep,  in  a  book  devoted 
to  this  purpose  alone,  a  complete  and  con¬ 
secutive  record  showing  date  of  service, 
name  and  number  of  animal  served,  and 
name  of  sire  used,  and  the  date  of  calving, 
sex  and  color  of  the  calf.” 

In  some  cases  where  diagrams  of  the 
color  markings  of  the  animals  have  not 
been  preserved,  this  requirement  may  be 
waived ;  and  if  such  is  the  fact,  the  affi¬ 
davit  should  set  forth  the  reason  for  the 
omission  of  such  diagrams  of  color  mark¬ 
ings.  Only  the  ordinary  fees  for  animals 
over  one  year  of  age  are  required. 

S’.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 

A  dead  cow  can  be  registered,  provided 
she  was  eligible  to  registry  when  living. 
To  be  eligible  to  registry  in  the  Ayrshire 
Record,  she  must  be  able  to  trace  her  an¬ 
cestry  in  each  branch  to  either  a  registered 
animal  or  to  a  reliable  importation  from 
Scotland.  Y'our  correspondent  should  first 
fill  out  an  application  for  registry  of  the 
calf,  and  then  one  for  the  dam,  and  for 
each  animal  back  of  the  calf  that  is  not  al¬ 
ready  registered  connecting  the  calf  with 
registered  stock.  The  cost  to  a  member  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  would 
be  $1  for  an  animal  under  two  years  old, 
and  $2  for  an  animal  over  two  years  old, 
with  double  rates  for  non-members.  If  it 
is  an  Ayrshire  he  wishes  to  record,  his 
best  way  would  be  to  fill  out  his  papers 
as  well  as  he  can  and  forward  them  to  me 
for  inspection  and  information. 

c.  m.  winslow,  Secretary. 


many  years ;  have  given  all  kinds  of  cows’ 
milk,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  as 
good  results  may  be  obtained  with  the  milk 
of  any  other  breed,  not  excluding  the  mon¬ 
grel,  as  from  the  Holstein.  I  believe,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Holstein  milk  contains 
less  nutriment,  less  food  value,  than  either 
the  Jersey  or  the  Guernsey  milk.  Chemis¬ 
try  supports  me  in  this  belief.  The  value 
of' any  milk  must  be  based  upon  the  amount 
of  solids  it  contains;  the  water  in  which  the 
solids  are  suspended  or  mixed  has  no  more 
food  value  than  that  taken  from  the  hy¬ 
drant,  and  anyone  can  add  that  as  well  as 
the  cow. 

The  writer  does  not  seem  to  comprehend 
that  there  is  a  comparatively  fixed  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  fat  and  the  other 
solid  constituents  in  all  grades  of  milk.  A 
milk  containing  five  per  cent  fat  also  con¬ 
tains  proportionately  more  other  solids,  as 
casein,  albumin,  etc.,  than  a  milk  contain¬ 
ing  but  three  per  cent  fat,  and  now  there¬ 
fore  the  "cream  on  the  top  of  the  bottle” 
is  an  indication  of  the  food  or  money  value 
of  the  milk.  On  averaging  the  records  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  experiment 
stations  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  the 
solid  ingredients  in  the  Jersey  cows’  milk 
were,  total  solids  14.87  per  cent,  of  which 
5.10  per  cent  was  fat  and  9.68  per  cent 
solids  not  fat.  The  Holstein  cows’  average 
was  11.96  per  cent  total  solids,  of  which 
3.43  per  cent  was  fat  and  8.53  per  cent 
other  solids.  In  fact,  the  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Short-horn  and  Ayrshire  all  gave  a  larger 
average  of  solids  than  the  Holstein  and, 
consequently,  must  be  of  more  food  value 
than  the  thinner  milk.  “The  combination 
of  fat,  solids  and  water  as  found  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  milk,”  sounds  very  well,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  tables,  the  average  of  fat  is  be¬ 
low  that  of  mothers’  milk,  so  that  the 
"combination”  fails  to  combine  the  re¬ 
quirements.  The  writer  doubtless  knows 
that  the  “combination”  is  not  a  fixed  or 
permanent  one,  but  varies  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  lactation  of  the  cow.  As 
an  illustration,  a  Guernsey  cow  that  I  had 
tested  for  12  months  varied  from  4.7  per 
cent  to  0.6  per  cent  fat.  Now  the  6.6  per 
cent  milk  was  of  more  food  value  than  the 
4.7  per  cent,  because  it  represented  more 
heat  and  energy  units  and,  also,  more  nitro¬ 
genous  or  proteid  products  for  growth  and 
repair. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  infants  is  well  aware  that  the  green, 
curdled  alyine  discharges  are  not  due  usu¬ 
ally  to  thi>  amount  of  fat  the  milk  con¬ 
tains,  but  to  the  fermentation  of  the  nitro¬ 
genous  elements.  This  same  condition  may 
occur  on  a  skim-milk  diet.  The  sour-milk- 
like  odor  sometimes  found  with  children 
and  milk-fed  invalids  is  not  due  to  butter 
fat  “biliousness,”  but  to  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
teid  constituents.  I  presume  the  next  claim 
for  the  Holstein  cow  may  be  she  is  produc¬ 
ing  the  MetehnikofT  regeneration  milk,  bv  a 
special  mammary  gland,  adapted  to  that 
Specific  purpose.  J.  P.  CKKVELING. 

Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y\ 


Weakly  Pigs. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  sow  had  a  litter 
of  pigs;  two  of  them  were  not  able  to 
stand  and  dragged  their  hind  legs  around 
for  two  or  three  days  and  then  died.  The 
sow  has  had  tin1  run  of  an  orchard  with 
good  pasture,  and  has  been  fed  with  a  view 
to  keep  her  in  good  breeding  condition.  An¬ 
other  young  sow  is  due  to  farrow  in  a  short 
time;  what  should  be  the  treatment  to 
prevent  any  loss  on  her  part?  Sows  have 
had  good  dry  sleeping  quarters. 

j.  it.  w. 

Where  sows  are  treated  and  fed  as  you 
state  the  cause  of  tin;  weakness  of  the  pigs 
cannot  be  confidently  stated.  Usually  the 
sow  is  constipated  from  pampering  and 
overfeeding,  when  pigs  are  affected  in  the 
way  you  describe.  Where  the  sow  is  not 
in  that  condition  the  pigs  may  have  been 
injured  at  time  of  birth,  and  that  can 
scarcely  be  prevented.  See  that  the  sows 
are  fed  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them 
muscular  and  witli  their  bowels  active  at 
farrowing  time.  Constipation  is  greatly  to 
be  dreaded.  A.  s'.  A. 


Interior  Dairy  Barn  of  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Bozeman,  Montana. 


LETTER  FROM  H.  C.  GARDINFR,  MANAGER. 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  Aug.  5, 1909 

Kent  Mfo.  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Gentlemen. — Your  letter  of  January  7,  ’00  forwarded  to  me  here.  Wo  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  James  Sanitary  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  you  have  furnished  the 
Willow  Glen  Stock  Farm  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company. 

I  believe  them  to  be  the  most  perfect  devices  of  the  kind  1  have  yet  seen  and  in  addition  to 
their  utility,  consider  them  very  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  cost. 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  C.  Gardiner. 

The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  only  a  temporary  consideration,  for  the  saving  in  labor  and  increase  in 
production  on  account  of  comfort  and  conditions  will  pay  for  t.lie  equipment  complete  in  a  single  venr. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars  to  KENT  MFG.  CO.,  130  Cane  St.,  Ft,  Atkinson,  VVia. 
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r0ow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result,  in  mure’ 
!  ''UBRH  COW  profits,  and  that  alone  should  Induce  any 

farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stailsand  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  lightnnd  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

J  *‘2^3  k  il  H  are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 

tubular  steel,  with  malleable  tltttngs,  have  no 
ft  at  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate — easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  Indestructible, 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  oan’v  be  opened  by  animal.  Semi  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment . 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  C0„  601  Broadway.  Fairfield,  la. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Exhibit  at  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 
Examine  our  goods  and  make  comparison  with  other  similar  goods  on  the 
ground.  Bring  along  measurements  of  your  building  and  we  will  tell  you  what 
you  would  need  to  make  a  complete  outfit  and  what  the  cost  will  be. 


1FEED 

MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  it  with  our  “Hull- brand”  Dried  urewera’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  thun  your  neighbors.  W rite  us  for  particulars. 


Make  It  Yourself 

If  you  have  timber,  save  money 
and  make  money  sawing  for 
others,  with  a  Portable 

American  Saw  Mill 

Simple,  reliablet  little  power 
no  experience  necess.  ry. 

A  Iso  describes  wood- 
machinery  of  all  kinds. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACH’Y  CO. 

129  Hope  St.,  liackettKtown, N. J. 
1082 Terminal  Bldgs. v  New  York 


FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  Last  River,  New  York  City 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  '“W"* 

JOHN  J.  roTTKIl.il  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Registration  of  a  calf  from  an  unregis¬ 
tered  cow  cannot  be  done  in  our  registry. 
IVe  accept  nothing  except  the  progeny  of 
registered  parents.  In  the  instance  you 
cite,  where  the  dam  was  unregistered,  and 
is  now  dead,  if  she  was  eligible  for  regis¬ 
try,  she  can  now  be  registered  just  as  if 
she  were  living,  if,  in  addition  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  entry,  a  certificate  of  death 
if  filed  with  same.  wm.  h.  caldwell. 

Am.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HOLSTEIN  MILK. 

Biliousness  and  Fat. 

I  have  just  read  the  article  on  page  780 
entitled  “Value  of  Holstein  Milk.”  If  your 
paper  went  only  to  the  hands  of  dairymen 
criticism  would  bo  unnecessary,  hut  it  goes 
also  to  the  homes  of  many  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  chemistry,  composition 
or  comparative  value  of  the  different  grades 
of  milk.  I  therefore  wish  to  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  assertions  made  in  the  arti¬ 
cle.  His  success  as  a  dairyman  argues  but 
little  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  his 
milk;  that  is  an  Issue  by  itself.  It  docs, 
however,  show  that  he  is  a  careful,  pru¬ 
dent,  successful  manager  and  man,  and 
may  he  able  to  furnish  milk  at  a  less  cost 
than  many  others,  regardless  of  the  breed 
of  his  herd.  This  may  be  clue  to  Ills  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  details  of  milk  production  and 
disposal,  general  management  and  business 
ability.  His  statement  regarding  the  food 
value  of  Holstein  milk  I  believe  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  demonstrated  results.  The  as¬ 
sertion,  “the  doctors  found  that  babies  and 
very  sick  people  could  drink  and  digest  Hol¬ 
stein  milk”  is  not  very  complimentary  to 
the  doctors,  as  this  they  should  have  known, 
and  surely  did  long  before  the  writer  went 
in  the  milk  business,  and  also  knew  that 
“babies  and  very  sick  people”  drank  and 
digsted  milk  long  before  the  Holstein  cow 
came  to  this  country.  I  have  prescribed  a 
diet  for  infants  and  the  sick  for  a  good 
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Quick  Tattin < 
or  Slow  Growti 


u  " 


A  hog  doesn’t  of  necessity— fat  quickly  because  he  eats  a 
great  deal  of  corn.  Quick  fatting  comes  from  an  economical  use  of  com  ; 
from  a  way  or  system  of  feeding  which  enables  the  hog  to  take  the  food  elements  out  of  corn — by 
good  digestion  and  put  them  on  his  bones  as  flesh  and  fat.  Good  digestion  is  the  great  secret  of  quick 
fatting ;  and  good  digestion  is  a  strong  and  permanent  characteristic  of  hogs  and  other  domestic  animals 
which  receive  daily  small  doses  of 
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or  sheep  and  saves  many  times  its  cost  in  decreased  food-loss.  It  increases  milk  flow  for the  dairyman  -6 curs 
3  or  4  weeks  off  the  fatting  period  for  a  steer;  keeps  horses  in  prime  condition;  makes  sheep  husbandry  pay 
and  relieves  minor  stock  ailments.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and 
Instant  Louse  Killer.  Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th 
of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S.)  will  prescribe 
for  your  ailing  animals.  96-page  Veterinary  Book  tree  for 
the  asking.  Mention  this  paper  and  inclose  2c.  stamp. 


100  lbs.  $5.00. 

25  lb.  pall  <1.60. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 
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DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN"*A~CE~A  has  Pl,t  poultry  keeping  on  the  plane  of  a 

,  .  r.  c  *  •  .  .  paying  business,  Fed  in  small  portions  once 

a  day  in  soft  feed  it  increases  egg  production  as  no  other  known  preparation  will.  It  is  a  tonic  and  is  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  growing  chicks  as  to  laying  hens.  It  helps  through  the  moulting  period  and  fats  old  fowls  in  a  short 
time.  It  cures  Gapes,  Cholera,  Koup,  etc.  A  peuuy's  worth  feeds  30  fowls  oue  day.  Sold  ou  a  written  guarantee. 

VA  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c ;  5  lbs.  60c ;  12  lbs.  $1.25 ;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Rook  free. 
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SHEEP  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  high  price  of  all  meat  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  and  the  large  amount 
of  available  rough  lands,  is  turning  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  New  England  farmers 
toward  sheep  raising.  Breeds  best  suited 
for  mutton  are  found  most  desirable.  The 
type  represented  by  the  Down  breeds,  such 
as  the  Soutlidowns,  the  Shropshires  and 
the  Iiampshires,  are  most  grown.  Few 
farmers,  except  near  some  of  the  largest 
markets,  have  started  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  “hothouse”  lambs.  In  most  localities 
the  most  profitable  lambs  are  those  that 
will  dress  30  to  40  pounds  during  duly  or 
August.  A  fine  grade  of  lamb  of  the  best 
mutton  type  of  sheep  is  in  strong  demand 
in  the  Summer  resort  towns  of  western 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Lambs  of 
this  type  sell  as  high  as  20  to  22  cents  per 
pound  by  the  whole  carcass.  If  lambs  can 
be  fattened  almost  wholly  on  cheap  pasture 
lands  and  “turned  off'’  at  such  prices  when 
less  than  five  months  old,  there  is  certainly 
a  fair  profit  in  sheep. 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  the  sheep  industry 
in  New  England  are  the  poor  fences  and 
dogs.  The  stone  walls,  which  were  once 
good  sheep  barriers,  are  now  sadly  dilapi¬ 
dated,  and  few  are  being  rebuilt.  The  low 
woven  wire  fence,  with  one  or  two  strands 
of  barbed  wire  on  top,  is  proving  to  be  one 
of  the  best  sheep  fences.  The  mongrel 
dogs  that  roam  the  fields,  apparently  with¬ 
out  home  or  ownership,  are  the  most  serious 
menace  to  sheep  raising.  These  are  gener¬ 
ally  most  destructive  in  the  vicinity  of 
manufacturing  towns.  The  new  Connecticut 
law  is  proving  very  effectual  in  hunting  up 
and  destroying  this  class  of  dogs.  This  law 
provides  for  a  dog  warden  in  each  town, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  law 
is  enforced  and  that  all  dogs  are  kept 
licensed.  It  also  provides  for  a  fair  compen¬ 
sation  for  all  damage  done  by  dogs  to 
live  stock.  Wherever  sheep  are  kept  the 
pastures  are  much  improved,  as  low  brush 
and  foul  weeds  are  destroyed.  The  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  growing  of  Alfalfa 
and  clover  in  New  England  will  help  to 
develop  a  greater  interest  in  sheep  and  these 
feeds  w  ill  prove  most  valuable  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  sheep.  chas.  s.  phelps. 


DAIRY  INSPECTION— THE  SCORE  CARD. 

Standards  of  purity  and  wholesomeness 
J of  market  milk  have  been  advancing  of 
late  years.  With  advancing  standards  have 
come  changing  requirements  on  the  part  of 
health  boards,  and  new-fangled  forms  of 
inspection.  The  score  card  system  has 
proven  the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised 
because  it  produces  results  with  a  minimum 
of  friction.  A  certain  number  of  points  is 
assigned  to  all  of  the  topics  requiring  at¬ 
tention  and  the  inspector  rates  each  item 
according  to  the  conditions  which  he  finds. 
For  instance,  two  points  are  assigned  to 
cleanliness  of  the  stable  tloor ;  this  means 
that  a  floor  kept  clean  by  sweeping  and 
scrubbing  gets  two  points  out  of  a  hundred, 
and  the  inspector  rates  the  cleanliness  of  that 
particular  floor  all  the  way  from  0  to  2  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relation  which  the  conditions 
he  finds  bear  to  perfection.  The  personal 
equation  must  come  in  somewhat,  but  still 
there  will  after  all  be  considerable  uni¬ 
formity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  place  is 
half  clean,  quarter  clean,  or  so  dirty  as  to 
be  entitled  to  no  credit.  On  some  matters 
on  the  score  card  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
exercise  of  any  individual  judgment ;  three 
points  are  allowed  for  using  a  small  top 
milk  pail,  and  if  the  pail  is  there  in  the 
dairy  with  indications  that  it  is  used  the 
three  points  must  be  given.  The  different 
matters  concerned  in  the  production  of  san¬ 
itary  milk  are  so  divided  and  subdivided 
with  the  assignment  of  points  to  each  spe¬ 
cifically  stated,  that  as  one  authority  has 
stated,  “an  inspector  with  but  a  meagre 
understanding  of  dairying  can  do  well 
toward  giving  an  accurate  estimation  of  a 
dairy.”  Of  course  the  more  the  inspector 
knows  the  better. 

Now  this  modern  inspection  is  so  new 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  pushed,  with 
lack  of  tact  and  without  good  judgment,  on 
people  who  had  not  been  fully  informed  as 
to  its  importance  and  what  it  meant  that 
it  has  become  unpopular  among  some  farm¬ 
ers,  although  many  milk  producers  heartily 
approve  of  it.  In  the  hands  of  competent 
men  the  producer  not  only  gets  an  accurate 
rating,  but  the  inspection  is  helpful,  not 
harmful  ;  the  inspector  becomes  an  instruc¬ 
tor.  (.'rowjng  out  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  inspection  is  misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
conception,  and  as  a  result  criticism  and 
bad  feeling  which  could  be  avoided,  as  they 
are  based  on  wrong  ideas. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  23  is  a  com¬ 
munication  from  a  milk  producer  who  says 
“Borden’s  inspector  gave  us  a  good  score, 
but  the  board  of  health  inspector  cut  the 
score  nearly  one-half.”  It  seems  to  me 
there  must  be  some  misunderstanding  here. 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for 
such  a  variation  to  exist.  In  fact  I  know 
that  with  everything  clearly  understood 
such  a  difference  would  be  impossible.  I 
have  known  repeatedly  of  two  persons  scor¬ 
ing  a  place  independently  of  each  other  and 
coming  out  within  a  point  of  each  other. 
I  recently  scored  a  dairy  in  Marvland  and 
gave  it  a  score  of  8.I.  After  I  had  finished 
I  was  told  that  a  New  York  city  inspector 
had  scored  the  same  place  previously  and 
had  given  it  88 — the  two  scores  were  very 
close.  There  was  no  possibility  of  one  in¬ 
spector  cutting  nearly  one-half  the  score 
of  the  other.  The  statement  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent  involves  some  misunderstanding, 
which  ought  to  be  cleared  up  in  the  interests 
of  milk  producers  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  inspection  service.  If  the  correspond¬ 
ent  could  get  a  copy  of  each  score  and  print 
them  he  would  be  doing  a  favor  to  the 
cause  of  sanitary  milk. 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
paper  tells  editorially  of  a  milk  producer 
“who  is  very  particular  about  his  stables, 
they  are  kept  whitewashed,  and  the  con¬ 
crete  floors  are  washed.”  The  writer  then 
tells  _  of.  the  visit  of  an  inspector  "who 
was  inclined  to  give  the  dairy  a  low  score.” 
This  might  be  possible  and  for  good  rea¬ 
sons.  In  this  way  :  Clean  floor,  walls,  ceil¬ 
ing,  mangers  and  windows  give  a  score  of 
six.  .  Concrete  floors  would  give  two  more — 
or  eight  in  all.  Now  with  these  conditions 
perfect  other  conditions  might  be  only  med¬ 
iocre.  'Pile  milk  might  not  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  stable  after  milking,  it 
might  not  be  promptly  cooled,  it  might  not 
lie  efficiently  cooled,  the  cows’  udders  might 
not  be  wiped  before  milking,  there  might  be 
no  small-top  milk  pail,  hay  and  silage  might 
be  fed  just  before  milking  so  as  "to  have 
dust  and  odors  hi  the  stable  air  at  milking 


time.  These  and  other  possibilities  might 
cut  down  the  rating  on  the  items  which 
give  94  points,  while  the  six  might  be  per¬ 
fect. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  question 
of  milk  inspection  should  be  looked  at  fair¬ 
ly,  reasonably  and  accurately.  When  this 
is  done  I  believe  conservative  producers  will 
welcome  it.  Some  writers  and  speakers 
ridicule  it,  sometimes  talking  about  all 
sorts  of  absurdities.  1  have  seen  a  cartoon 
of  a  cow  in  a  bathtub,  saying  to  another 
cow  who  is  looking  into  the  room,  “Where’s 
my  tooth  brush,  Maud 7”  Of  course  that  is 
funny,  and  all  right  for  raising  a  temporary 
smile.  But  no  one  ought  for  a  moment 
to  take  it  seriously  as  a  type  of  health  re¬ 
quirements,  and  hold  up  modern  milk  in¬ 
spection  to  ridicule.  When  we  study  the 
different  kinds  of  inspection  that  are  pos¬ 
sible  we  will  find  that  the  score  card  sys¬ 
tem  has  more  merits  than  any  other.  It 
is  open  and  above  board  ;  every  statement 
is  down  in  black  and  white  and  can  be  veri¬ 
fied  if  its  accuracy  is  questioned ;  if  the 
inspector  works  with  the  producer  and  ex¬ 
plains  each  mark  and  the  x-easons  for  it 
his  visit  is  helpful ;  the  score  card  system 
protects  the  producer  against  injustice. 
When  misunderstandings  arise  let  us  be 
specific  and  give  copies  of  the  scores  and 
point  out  just  which  item  was  wrong  and 
why.  The  actual  figures  of  a  case  of  this 
kind  will  lie  much  more  helpful  than  a  lot 
of  generalities,  with  a  critical  squint,  yet 
telling  nothing  in  particular. 

geo.  m.  wiiitakeb. 


THE  “  BLENDED  ”  BUTTER  WORKERS. 

We  have  paid  our  respects  to  the  butter 
merger  or  blender  on  several  occasions. 
These  “respects”  are  not  always  couched  in 
what  the  manufacturers  call  respectful 
terms,  but  we  offer  them  nevertheless.  The 
“blender,”  so  called,  is  a  machine  somewhat 
like  a  strong  egg  beater.  You  put  a  pound 
of  butter  and  a  pint  of  milk  together  in  this 
machine  and  turn  the  handle  ;  as  the  result 
you  will  get  a  mixture  which  the  manu¬ 
facturers  say  is  two  pounds  of  butter,  and 
they  have  been  selling  the  machine  on  the 
proposition  that  money  can  be  made  by 
selling  such  stuff  or  saved  by  using  it  in 
the  family.  We  have  shown  that  such  stuff 
is  not  butter  at  all.  Under  the  United 
States  law  legal  butter  cannot  contain  more 
than  1G  per  cent  of  water,  while  this  blend 
contains  30  to  40  per  cent.  Just  as  we 
expected,  the  people  who  used  this  merger 
are  getting  themselves  into  trouble.  In 
Pittsburg,  the  inspectors  are  after  them.  It 
seems  that  keepers  of  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  have  been  playing  a  pleasant  little 
trick  on  their  guests.  They  use  this 

blender  to  mix  butter  and  milk  and  served 
the  mess  on  their  tables.  The  revenue  col¬ 
lectors  are  after  them  for  selling  illegal 
butter,  and  the  chances  are  that  some  of 
them  will  get  themselves  into  trouble.  It 
appears  that  part  of  them  tried  to  be  extra 
smart,  and  added  a  pint  of  cotton-seed  oil 
to  the  mixture,  and  then  turned  the  handle 
of  the  blender.  They  made  a  stiffer  mess 
than  when  they  used  the  milk  and  butter, 
but  they  are  now  sorry  they  oiled  the 
milk.  Under  the  oleo  laws  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  selling  a  butter  substitute  they 
must  pay  a  tax.  We  warned  our  people 
long  ago  that  this  is  what  they  would  get 
if  they  undertook  to  sell  the  stuff  which 
comes  out  of  this  blendei-.  It  is  a  pretty 
profitable  business  to  buy  a  pint  of  milk 
for  four  cents  and  sell  it  as  butter  for  about 
33  cents  or  more.  It  is  also  profitable  to 
put  your  hand  in  your  neighbor's  pocket 
and  get  hold  of  his  money,  provided  he  does 
not  catch  you  at  it  before  you  have  safely 
“blended"  it  by  putting  it  in  your  own 
pocket.  All  these  schemes  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  will  come  in  the  end  to 
something,  and  that  is,  loss  to  the  people 
who  undertake  to  work  them. 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 


(Trocars,  Hopples,  Impi-egnators) 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
Etc.  Received  only  award  World’s 
Fairs  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Write  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  HAliSMANN  S 
DUNN  CO.,  392  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

UCUf  Tflll’C  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
IV  k  VT  I  U  IV  w  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

an  cures  heaves.  The  third 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or 
moneyrefunded.$l  percan 
at  dealers,  or  express  pre¬ 
paid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


That’s  the  wav  to  keep 

?-our  horses.  It’s  easy 
o  do  it  with  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure. Thousands 
of  other  horsemen  have 
done  it  in  past  40  years. 

Cured  Spavin 


“Two  years  ago,  I  bought  a  pair  of  fine  black 
mares.  In  about  six  months  one  had  a  Spavin. 
I  simply  used  your  Spavin  Cure,  and  cured 
her  entirely,  which  mystified  all  tho  horsemen. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  S.  Culver,  Union  City,  Conn.” 

Letters  like  the  above  are  received  by  us 
daily  from  grateful  horsemen. 


Kendall’s 

Spavin  Cure 

is  the  only  safe,  sure  cure  for  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Klugbone,  Pony  Growths  and  all 
Lameness.  Save  your  horses  with  the  old 
reliable  cure.  Leaves  no  white  hairs  or  scars. 
It  Is  tho  w  orld's  best  liniment  for  man  and 
beast.  At  druggists,  $1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5. 
Ask  your  druggist  lor  book,  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  VL 


You  can  cover  two  acres  in  the  same 
time  it  takes  the  other  fellow  to  cover  one, 
and  do  it  with  less  work  for  the  team  and 
with  less  help  if  you  use  a 


MANURE 
SPREADER 


That’s  because  the  Fearless  spreads  a  strip  of 
manure  feet  wide,  or  way  beyond  the  sides  of 
its  4-foot  box.  No  other  spreader  can  do  this, 
because  no  other  spreader  has  the  Circular  Beater — 
an  exclusive  Fearless  feature. 

No  other  spreader  can  spread  manure  evenly — 
thick  or  thin — as  thick  on  the  edges  as  in  the  center. 
The  manure  can  be  thrown  where  other  machines 
can’t  cover — right  up  to  fruit  rows,  trees  and  fences, 
and,  because  of  the  special  front  truck,  into  remote 
corners  of  the  field. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 


and  learn  all  about  these  exclusive  features  of  the  Fearless  that 
mean  such  a  big  saving  for  you  in  time,  money  and  labor.  Send 
for  it  now  or  you’ll  forget  it  and  be  the  loser. 


Walter  A.  Wood 
M.  &  R.  M.  Co. 

Box  231 

Hoosick  Falls 
New  York 

Not  connected  with  any  Trust 
or  Combination 


Our  big  112-page  book  is  free  to  every  man  who 
owns  a  silo  or  is  going  to  own  one. 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  save  work,  time, 
money  and  worry,  this  year  and  every  year  on 
your  ensilage-cutting  and  silo-filling. 

Send  a  postal  now  to  learn  about  the  world 
famous  line  of 

"OHIO 

Blower  Ensilage  Cutters 

— a  style  and  size  to  suit  you.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  most  progressive  Farmers 
and  Dairymen  as  well  as  by  nearly 
every  Experiment  Station.  See  our 
book  for  facts,  figures,  illustrations 
and  letters  of  proof.  Don’t  wait 
— send  a  postal  right  now. 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  "  Ohio 


THE  UNADILLA 

SILO 

The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  “ TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS"  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  €0.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


A0s 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles.Lymphangitig, 
Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruis¬ 
es  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pain  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
the  hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant 
to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  S  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (tnankind.fl.OO  bot¬ 
tle.)  For  S  train  s,  Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Var- 
icocele.Ilydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

Will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburu.  Pa 


V  OtiP 

FREE 

BOGI& 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  lor  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  in  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  jnachino  for 
people  with  light  pow  er  engines.  You  ’ll  find  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  careful  investigation.  They  are  tho 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly  whee>,  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  Wo  will 
save  you  money ,  if  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

The  Belcher  A  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75, 

Chicopee  Felt*, 

Mass. 
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ALFALFA  IN  KANSAS. 

A  reader  in  Kansas  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  from  Cottonwood  Falls,  and  says 
it  is  a  fair  statement : 

"While  July  brought  a  drought  and  hot 
winds  which  ruined  many  fields  of  early 
corn  yet  it  seems  now  that  it  has  also 
brought  a  fortune  to  a  good  many  of  the 
farmers  in  the  way  of  an  Alfalfa  seed 
crop.  While  corn  was  suffering  for  want 
of  moisture  the  dry  weather  coming  at  the 
time  it  did  was  just  the  tiling  for  Alfalfa, 
as  it  retarded  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
causing  it  to  blossom  heavily  and  the  seed 
pods  to  fill  well.  The  crop  will  ripen 
in  a  few  more  weeks  and  if  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  continue  and  wet  weather  does  not 
interfere  witli  the  harvest,  Alfalfa  growers 
here  say  the  yield  is  likely  to  be  the  largest 
this  country  has  ever  produced.  Alfalfa 
has  been  the  most  successful  crop  this  year. 
The  hay  crops  have  not  only  been  good  but 
the  quality  has  been  fine.  Many  farmers 
secured  two  hay  crops  and  are  now  saving 
the  third  cutting  for  seed,  while  others  let 
the  second  crop-  stand  for  seed.  In  either 
case  the  prospects  for  a  seed  crop  are  alike 
— good.  E.  B.  Johnston,  who  has  a  50- 
acre  field  of  Alfalfa  several  miles  south¬ 
east  of  town,  said  yesterday  that  the  first 
two  cuttings  from  the  field  which  were 
saved  for  hay  yielded  70  and  80  tons  and 
were  of  the  finest  quality.  The  third  crop 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  seed,  and  from 
present  indications  is  likely  to  make  five 
or  six  or  even  eight  bushels  per  acre.  With 
bay  worth  .$7  or  $8  per  ton  and  good  seed 
bringing  $10  or  $12  a  bushel,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  task  to  “figure”  a  fortune  out  of 
Alfalfa  this  year.” 


CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHWESTERN 
IOWA. 

There  is  practically  no  hay  in  all  the 
West  over  immense  areas.  The  drought 
and  dry  weather  has  been  most  severe  and 
worst  in  years.  Some  local  showers,  but 
so  light  that  ground  has  not  at  any  time 
been  wet  down  as  deep  as  potatoes  were 
planted,  and  air  has  been  so  arid  that  it 
absorbed  rains  before  they  fell.  Never 
have  I  seen  hay  as  short.  Where  a  year 
ago  farmers  got  a'  hundred  loads  this  year 
they  got  from  same  ground  20  to  24.  A 
year  ago  I  got  135  loads,  this  year  24. 
No  Alfalfa  here  of  any  account.  Late  in 
1900,  November  and  December,  it  rained 
and  rained  so  this  country  was  continuously 
flooded  for  over  two  months.  That  is  corn 
husking  season  here,  where  it  is  nearly  a 
six  weeks’  job.  It  became  cold  and  mud  so 
deep  only  one  ton  per  load  could  be  got  out 
of  fields  at  a  trip,  breaking  harness  and 
single-trees,  and  after  farmers  got  half 
through  husking  it  started  in  snowing  and 
weather  closed  in  on  half-husked  cornfields, 
and  snowed  continuously  until  February, 
thawing  only  enough  to  settle  snow  in  corn. 
The  ground  remained  unfrozen  under  snows, 
and  with  frozen  crust  and  ice  no  one  could 
get  out  balance  of  corn  crop.  Heavy  wind 
storm  in  September  had  blown  corn  down 
badly,  so  half  was  directly  on  ground,  un¬ 
frozen,  and  this  spoiled  badly,  so  that  one- 
third  or  half  the  crop  of  corn  was  ruined 
last  year,  rotting  and  deteriorating  under 
the  deep  snows.  In  February  it  cleared 
up  and  melted  snows  gradually,  and  they 
all  went  in  ground,  and  until  last  night, 
August  13,  we  have  had  practically  no  rain 
at  all  ;  the  sunny  skies  were  continuous, 
the  dryness  of  air  so  great  no  dews  formed. 
Polished  farm  tools  could  be  left  out  for 
a  week  at  a  time  without  a  particle  of  rust 
forming  on  them.  Hay  was  all  put  up 
without  a  drop  of  rain,  same  with  harvest 
and  two-thirds  thrashing  done  in  fields 
without  rain.  Small  grain  crop  is  large 
and  there  is  considerable  fine  straw,  espe¬ 
cially  oat  straw.  Pastures  are  bare  and 
dusty,  stock  short  of  pasturage  feed.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  last  Fall  and  immense  amount 
of  snow  water  that  went  into  the  ground 
in  February  has  held  out  in  moisture  in  soil 
to  save  probably  three-fourths  of  corn  crop 
in  this  section.  But  this  is  an  average ; 
the  corn  crop  is  spotted,  some  corn  will 
not  make  half  crop,  some  full  crop.  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  and  every  day  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  has  been  practically  Summer,  and 
all  young  things,  little  pigs,  calves  and 
poultry,  have  basked  in  sunshine  without 
shelter  since,  absolutely  refusing  to  be 
housed,  because  weather  has  been  so  fine 
for  outdoor  life.  With  half  last  year’s  corn 
to  husk  in  March,  Spring  seeding  to  do  in 
April  and  the  full  run  of  farm  work  since 
has  made  a  busy  year,  but  it  has  been  a 
drought-fighting  year,  and  most  of  us  have 
cultivated  crops  excessively,  and  done  all 
we  could  to  save  the  corn,  the  principal 
crop. 

Middle  of  April  freeze  destroyed  all 
fruits;  scarcely  enough  specimens  for  ex¬ 
hibition  left.  Small  fruit  was  either  frozen 
or  burnt  up;  grapes  loft  00  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  this  is  all  our  fruit  left  and  the 
orchard  people  have  a  good  year  to  prune 
and  renovate  orchards  and  get  ready  for 
next  year’s  crop.  The  exceeding  drought 
has  eliminated  fungi,  leaving  clean  foliage, 
insects  few  and  parasites  numerous,  fruit 
buds  setting  densely,  and  plenty  of  snow 


water  in  soil  to  give  apple  trees  good 
growth.  Immense  areas  of  corn  fodder  will 
be  cut  as  a  substitute  for  hay,  and  help 
out  where  short  grazing  prevails  now.  An 
unusual  amount  of  rape  seed  is  sown  in 
corn  for  early  Winter  feeding.  All  farm 
work  is  well  in  hand,  since  every  day  could 
be  utilized,  and  weed  growth  could  be  easily 
kept  down  on  account  of  dry  weather. 

Since  beginning  these  notes  we  have  had 
over  seven  inches  rain  in  three  days.  We 
practically  had  none  from  February  until 
August  13.  Much  corn  will  be  saved  and 
a  full  crop  in  many  localities,  but  much  is 
past  help.  Extensive  corn  fodder  making 
will  be  the  next  move.  Hay  will  here  be 
$15  to  $18  per  ton;  near  that  now. 

Harlan,  Iowa.  w.  m.  b. 

Controlling  Flies. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  manure 
to  kill  flies?  Would  spraying  with  kero¬ 
sene  kill  them  or  hinder  their  breeding,  or 
chloride  of  lime?  The  fly  has  become  a 
pest,  and  how  to  keep  him  in  check  is  what 
we  want  to  know.  l.  e.  s. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

Kerosene,  chloride  of  lime  or  lime  will 
help  destroy  the  young  flies,  but  they  will 
injure  the  manure.  The  best  way  is  to 
keep  the  manure  cleaned  up.  Either  work 
it  into  the  soil  at  once  or  keep  it  inside 
a  shed  behind  screened  doors  and  windows. 
The  flies  breed  in  manure;  if  kept  away 
from  it  there  will  be  few  of  them  around 
the  house. 


Killing  “Paint  Brush.” — I  see  on  page 
741  an  inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  Buffalo 
clover  or  paint  brush.  We  have  found 
that  an  application  of  common  salt  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  quarts  to  the  square 
rod  is  sure  death  to  the  plants.  We  get 
the  best  results  by  applying  it  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  one  application  is  generally 
sufficient.  a.  h.  p. 

Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 
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SEPARATORS 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 


CHICAGO. 


Keep  Ho$s 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 

WITH 

KRESO  DIPN2.I 


WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  VOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2 1 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  MILLING  LICE  .TICKS,  MITES,  FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISINFECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  ©c  PURIFV. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS  .  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NOl 


PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO.. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


Better  Crops -  Bigger  Profits 
Certain 
Results 


ffrom  Using 


IHC  Manure  Spreaders 


THINK  what  it  would  mean  to  you  to  get  a  bigger,  better,  evener 
crop  from  every  acre  of  your  land. 

Make  the  bare  spots  fertile — the  rich  soil  even  richer — thus  in¬ 
creasing  its  value  every  year. 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  doing  this  for  hundreds  of  other  progressive 
farmers.  Why  not  for  you?  They  are  the  only  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  of  keeping  your  soil  in  such  condition  that  it  will  always  yield  a 
bumper  crop. 

Barnyard  manure  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  fertilizers.  It  is 
something  you  always  have  in  abundance,  but — 

'l  o  get  its  full  value — to  make  it  do  its  work  as  a  fertilizer  so  as  to  bring 
the  best  results — you  must  spread  it  in  the  right  way. 

You  can  do  this  quickly  and  with  greatest  economy  with  one  of  the 

I  H  C  SPREADERS 


Corn  King 


Kemp  20th  Century 


Cloverleaf 


They  are  easily  adjusted  so  you  can  apply  the  manure  in  just  the  amount 
required  by  the  different  conditions  of  the  soil  in  different  parts  of  the  field. 
Simply  shifting  a  lever  regulates  the  amount  thrown  out  by  the  beater. 

The  beaters  on  I  H  C  spreaders  are  correctly  designed.  They  pulverize 
the  manure — no  large  chunks  are  ever  thrown  out. 

Light  draft  is  another  feature  of  I  H  C  spreaders.  They  have  wide  tires 
and  roller  bearings. 

The  frames  of  I  H  C  spreaders  are  made  of  non-porous,  heavy,  hard, 
resinous  wood  stock,  air  dried  so  that  the  sap  is  retained.  Compare  this  with 
the  kiln  dried  wood  used  in  many,  When  wood  stock  is  air  dried  the  resin 
cements  the  fibres  together  making  it  practically  impossible  for  manure 
liquid  to  penetrate.  Manure  acids  have  no  effect  upon  it. 

Corn  King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  Spreaders  are  of  the  return  apron 
type  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  have  endless  aprons. 

Lime  hoods  for  spreading  commercial  fertilizers  and  drilling  attach¬ 
ments  to  distribute  manure  in  rows  can  be  furnished  on  special  order  if 
desired. 

All  spreaders  look  very  much  alike — but  it’s  their  work  i.i  the  field  that 
proves  their  value.  Examine  the  record  of  the  IHC  spreaders,  compare 
them  with  others  and  you  will  be  convinced. 

Ask  the  IHC  local  dealer  for  proofs.  Go  over  with  him  the  details  of 
their  construction.  Choose  a  Corn  King,  Kemp  20th  Century,  or  Cloverleaf 
— whichever  meets  your  particular  need  best.  AM  are  made  in  several  sizes 
ranging  from  30  to  70  bushels  capacity.  If  you  cannot  get  in  to  see  your  dealer 
right  away,  write  direct  for  catalogues  and  full  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


CONGO 

JVEVER  LEAK 

ROOFING 

Guaranteed  for  10  Years 

When  you  buy  roofing,  your  prin¬ 
cipal  thought  is  —  how  long  will  it 
wear?  With  most  roofings  you  must 
guess.  With  Congo  Roofing  you  get 
a  definite  answer. 

Congo  Roofing  (2-ply  or  3-ply)  will 
give  you  satisfactory  service  for  ten 
years.  This  is  guaranteed  to  you  with 
a  signed  legally-binding  Surety  Bond 
issued  by  the  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York. 

The  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  give 
such  a  guarantee  is  an  assurance  to 
you  of  the  quality  of  Congo. 

Congo  is  sold  in  handy  rolls.  Nails, 
cement  and  rust-proof  galvanized  iron 
caps  free.  You  can  lay  it  yourself. 
Sample  and  Booklet  Free. 

United  Roofing  and  Mfg.  Co., 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Congo  on  Cottage 
<1  Pont l  Point 
Leach,  Conn. 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

!  'loes  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  ft  curb,  splint, spavin,  windpuif  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  TZous- 
ands  of  horse  owm-ra  use  it — Quinn’s  alone,  'i'Uey 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  31.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  £  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


5 US  INTERNATIONAL 

la  silos 
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strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  tiie  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Co.,  113  Main  St..  LinesTiilc.  £*» 


FillYourSiloFirstl 

Pay  Afterwards 

I  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  our  machines 
are  a  good  investment  beforo  you  give  up 
|  your  money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that 
e  do  not  feel  it  a  risk  to  jb| 
make  this  offer.  Just  tell  In  our 
us  your  needs.  2a  60th 

Year 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  Represent  Us  at  the  Fairs.  Send  for  particulars 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  -  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 


SILOFILLIFQ 
MACHINERY] 

haa  60  years'experience  behind  it — more  experienco 
than  any  other  machinery  of  its  kind  made.  It  haa 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  in  every  dairy  and 
intensive  farming  district  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  not  only 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  be  free  from  defects  at  all  time*  but  alio  to  bo 
the  strongest,  most  durable  and  modern  of  any- 
manufactured.  Our  offor  will  help  you  to  det*?r- 
mine  this  before  you  buy.  Ask  an  expert's  advice  if 
you  care  to. 

Our  large  free  catalog  ihowc  our  complete  line. 
Write  for  it. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO. Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio  | 

We  also  manufacture  the  Rocs  Silo 


k6U 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  received  the  check  which  you  got  for 
mu  from  Everyday  Life  Magazine,  Chicago, 
for  which  please  accept  many  thanks  for 
your  efforts  in  securing  same  to  me. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  h.  h. 

This  man  made  an  application  for  in¬ 
surance  and  paid  $1.  He  didn’t  get  the 
])olicy,  nor  the  $1  returned.  We  simply 
got  the  $4  for  him. 

Received  check  to-day  from  G.  Chessman 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  w.  n.  u. 

New  York. 

The  amount  of  this  bill  was  $'>.->,  amT 
the  complaint  stated  that  there  were  other 
shipments  from  the  same  neighborhood. 
The  firm’s  rating  would  not  seem  to 
justify  shipments  on  consignment  nor 
on  account.  Cash  transactions  are  rec¬ 
ommended. 

We  sent  to  John  P.  Walton  &  Co.,  54 
llooslc  street,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  100  pounds 

hotter  October,  1008,  and  never  heard  from 
them.  The  express  agent  here  found  they 
had  closed  their  store  at  the  time  they  got 
our  shipment.  We  were  sorry  to  lose  it. 

Vermont.  vv.  m.  x. 

We  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  Messrs.  Walton  & 
Co.;  and  hope  to  have  none  in  the  future. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything 
with  this  account. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  tills  last  Is¬ 
sue  and  much  enjoy  your  way  of  getting 
at  tlie  frauds  and  swindlers,  and  note  tin* 
complaints  of  subscribers,  but  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  A.  K.  I>.  against  E.  Schlosser  & 
Co.,  he  says  50  prints  of  butter  weighed 
48*4  pounds,  or  plainly  would  cheat  the  re¬ 
tail  buyers  of  almost  half  an  ounce  on 
each  pound.  Surely  this  even  If  sold  by 
the  print  Is  not  right.  A  print  should  he 
an  even  pound.  w.  c.  b. 

There  is  no  disputing  that  argument. 
We  do  not  know  how  this  weight  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  1  Zi  pounds  short,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  producer  generally 
is  inclined  to  heap  the  measure,  that  is, 
to  give  a  little  over  rather  than  less. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  wonderful 
story  of  Capt.  Hand  and  the  stones  he  is 
selling  for  one  dollar? 

SEVERAL  INQUIRERS, 

We  know  it  is  a  fake  pure  and  simple. 
m  The  wonderful  story  is  that  lie  picked 
up  a  lot  of  these  stones  while  traveling 
in  India.  He  would  have  you  believe 
these  stones  had  the  magic  powers  of 
omnipotence.  They  cure  sickness,  re¬ 
veal  secrets,  furnish  work,  and  make  you 
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Si  lssissippl. 

This  has  reference  to  the  Sprague’s 1 
Merchantile  Agency,  184  La  Salle  street, 1 
Chicago,  111.  The  contract  calls  for  $25  , 
in  advance  as  retainer.  They  guarantee  j 
to  collect  $100  of  the  claims  placed  with  j 
them  or  refund  the  $2.").  Country  people, 
and  city  people,  too,  for  that  matter,  will 
have  to  learn  that  a  guarantee  <>f  an  ir¬ 
responsible  concern  is  worthless.  Money 
should  never  be  paid  in  advance  on  such 
schemes.  But  business  men  as  well  as 
farmers  have  been  caught  on  the  collcc- 
tion  fakes.  It  is  similar  to  the  advance 
fee  collected  by  Ostrander  for  selling 
farms.  The  whole  energy  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  are  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
the  advance  fee  rather  than  for  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  those  who  put  up  the  money. 
And  as  to  the  return  of  the  fee,  you  may 
as  well  look  for  the  drop  of  water  you 
put  into  a  red-hot  furnace. 

Thu  American  Ear  ms  Products  Company 
wi  nt  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  yester¬ 
day.  The  assets  of  the  com  puny  arc  said 
to  he  .$.'100,000.  According  to  the  peti¬ 
tioners  the  company  failed  to  pay  Interest 
on  bonds  In  January  and  July.  This 
amounted  to  $48, (too,  it  is  said.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  liabilities  of  ,$80,000.  The 
company  was  organized  on  February  15, 
1905.  It  was  Incorporated  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  its  object  was  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  refining  of  butter.  Among  the  com¬ 
panies  acquired  were  W.  E.  Rons  Company, 
Chicago;  Illinois  Creamery  Company,  El¬ 
gin.  111.;  Eben  E.  Dudley,  Michigan;  Al¬ 
fred  <;.  Wassling,  Kenton,  O. ;  Bigelow  But¬ 
ter  Company,  Boston;  Purity  Creamery 
Company,  Chicago,  and  various  creameries 
in  Michigan.  The  combined  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  plants  acquired  was  said  to 
lie  20, 000, 000  Pis.  of  butter.  The  promoters 
in  I  "iidcd  to  fix  the  capitalization  at  .$17,000,- 
ooo  and  take  in  all  the  creameries  of  the 
country,  but  they  struck  a  snag  early  in 
the  Opposition  of  the  Rockefeller  interests, 
said  to  control  the  milk  and  butter  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  United  States,  so  their  capital 
was  limited  to  $1,500,000  common  stock 
and  $2,000,000  preferred.  Bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000,  due  in  1910,  with 
Interest  payable  every  six  months,  were  is¬ 
sued.  It  is  on  these  that  the  company  j 
defaulted,  claiming  insufficient  earnings. 

The  above  from  daily  newspapers  may 
serve  as  a  warning  for  those  who  are 
tempted  to  put  their  savings  into  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  companies  which 
issue  millions  of  securities  a;;  glowing 
prospects. 


T'HE  RURAL 

1  \  i-i  that  you  would  do  what  you  can 
j  i  v,  ..a  p.  opb*  through  your  paper  against 
a  mo.  s  perni<  ions  medical  fraud  called 
Dr.  Hau<  he  of  oxydonor  fame.  Have  you 
Ilea rd  of  him?  This  device  which  he  calls 
oxydono:'  i oxygen  giver) ,  and  for  which 
le  gets  $14,  consists  of  a  little  metal  hand 
to  he  buckled  around  the  patient's  ankle 
and  connected  by  a  cord  with  a  small  metal 
disk  whi<  h  Is  to  he  immersed  in  a  basin 
of  water  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  The 
device  might  cost  perhaps  25  cents  to  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  he  makes  Ids  deluded  patrons 
believe  that  it  will  charge  their  whole  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  vast  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
cure  any  disease,  however  long  standing, 
or  intractable,  or  even  fatal.  It  would 
seem  as  though  ii  moment's  consideration 
would  show  even  ignorant  persons  that  the 
only  way  oxygon  could  possibly  enter  the 
system  was  through  the  lungs,  hut  1  know 
positively  that  tills  Sauelie  lias  swindled 
thousands  of  very  poor,  and  very  sick  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  $14  apiece  for  a  perfectly 
worthless  device.  |  have  an  idea  that  In¬ 
is  advertising  through  the  country  papers 
mainly  now,  through  fear  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  law.  If  you  can  warn  your 
readers  against  him,  you  will  lie  putting 
them  under  still  greater  obligation  to  your 
paper.  Ills  address  was  Chicago,  Ill.,  at 
last  accounts.  an  m.  t> 

Ohio. 

There  seems  to  be  little  to  add  to 
what  this  experienced  physician  has  said 
above.  Our  own  experience  confirms 
what  he  says  about  the  purchase  of  the 
fake  by  poor  and  sick  people.  In  one  or 
two  cases  reported  to  us  we  insisted  on 
a  refund  of  the  money,  and  it  was  re¬ 
turned,  no  doubt  under  fear  of  exposure. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  literature  from  the 
Securities  Guarantee  Company  of  America, 
15  Beacon  . . .  Boston,  Mass.,  which  so¬ 

licits  investments  in  the  North  American 
Spruce  Lumber  Company.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  regarding  their  stand¬ 
ing?  Is  it  sound,  or  is  it  a  scheme  to  ob¬ 
tain  something  for  nothing?  i>.  w.  i. 

Connecticut 

Neither  the  Securities  Company  nor 
the  lumber  company  has  any  rating  in 
the  authorities  open  to  us,  and  we  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  special  investi 
gation.  The  literature  of  the  company 
is  in  itself  sufficient  for  us  to  advise 
some  other  source  of  investment.  When 
you  find  a  company  with  an  authorized 
capitalization  of  a  million  or  more,  to  be 
sold  only  in  limited  quantities  to  any 
one  person,  to  be  paid  for  in  install¬ 
ments,  and  liberal  guarantees,  but  with¬ 
out  any  rating,  and  no  detailed  tabulated 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  but 
with  extravagant  promises  of  future 
profits,  then  throw  the  illusive  literature 
into  the  lire,  and  give  the  key  to  your 
cash  box  to  your  wife.  The  number  of 
such  opportunities  to  burn  money  is  sim¬ 
ply  astonishing.  The  surprise  is  that  so 
many  of  them  arc  able  to  get  money  on 
such  flimsy  pretenses.  j.  j.  n. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec-  guarantee  page  10. 


PROOF 

That  Farmers  all  over 
the  World  are  Dis¬ 
carding  Common 
Cream  Separators  for 

SHARPLES  DAIRY 
TUBULARS 

We  will  mail  to  you,  free,  large  pictures 
showing  the  immense  number  of  common 
cream  separators  recently  exchanged  lor 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars.  These  pictures 
would  cover  more  than  one  page  of  this 
paper,  and  are  positive  proof  that  farmers 
all  over  the  world  are  discarding  common 
machines  for  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars. 
These  pictures  show  just  a  short  time 
accumulation  of  these  discarded  common 
machines.  Write  for  these  pictures  nt  once. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separators 
contain  neither  disks  nor  other  contrap¬ 
tions,  yet  produce  twice  the  skimming  force, 
skim  faster  and  skim  twice  as  clean  as 
common  machines.  Because  Dniry  Tubu¬ 
lars  arc  so  simple,  they  wash  many  times 
ensier  and  wear  several  times  longer  than 
common  separators.  Tubular  sales  exceed 
most,  if  not  all, others  combined.  Tubulars 
probably  replace  more  common  separators 
than  any  one  maker  of  such  machines  sells. 
The  World’s  Best.  World’s  biggest  separator 
works.  Branch  factories  in  Canada  and 
Germany.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WENT  CHKHTEIt,  I* A. 

Chicago,  III.,  Nun  Francisco,  Cal.,  I’ori land,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Clin. 

(  1  I  I  I  ■  , 


Hydraulic 


Thomas- Albright  Co ., 


Cider  Presses 

All  sizes.  We  ha vo  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
A  I  so  Steam  and  Gaso- 
llno  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

NEW  YORK,  N.T. 
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Buy  Your  Roofing  on  Proof—  Not  Claim 


The  one  and  only  basis  on  which  you  can  afford  to  choose  your  roofing  is  that 
of  proof — proof  of  what  it  has  done ,  not  claims  of  what  it  may  do. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  extravagant  claims  and  high-sounding  guarantees. 
They  are  merely  made  for  lack  of  proofs  of  what  a  roofing  has  done.  Insist 
upon  seeing  roofs  that  have  given  satisfaction  for  years. 

We  can  point  out  roofs  of  proof,  right  near  you,  where  Neponset  PAEOID 
Roofing  has  lasted  as  long  as  the  highest-grade  shingles.  It  has  been  on 
Government  buildings,  dairy  barns,  stables,  poultry  buildings  and  railroad  and 
industrial  buildings  everywhere  for  over  a  decade.  We  have  been  in  one  line  of 
business  for  over  a  century  and  the  experience  gained  in  all  that  time  is  buck  of 


NEponseT  PAROID  ROOFING 


Neponset  Roofing*  enable  you  to  choose 
the  rooliug  that  best  meets  your  needs. 
There  are  different  roofings  for  different 
types  of  buildings. 

NEponseT  PAROID  Roofing  for  barns 

and  general  farm  buildings.  Slate  in  color. 
Does  not  taint  rain  water.  Resists  fire. 

For  such  poultry  buildings,  brooder 
houses,  sheds  and  temporary  buildings  as 
require  low-cost  roofing,  you  will  find  that 

NEponseT  RED-ROPE  Roofing  lasts  three 
times  longer  than  tarred  felts. 


NEPONSET  PROSLATE  Roofing  and 

Siding  for  residences  and  all  buildings  re¬ 
quiring  an  artistic  roof  or  siding.  Rich- 
brown  in  color,  much  more  attractive  and 
lasting  than  shingles. 

Each  roll  of  Bird  NEPONSET  Roofing 
contains  directions  for  laying  and  complete 
fixtures,  including  square  inctal  caps. 

NeponseT  WATERPROOF  Building 
Paper  under  clapboards,  shingles,  slate, 
inctal,  etc.,  insulates  against  exterior  cold, 
heat  and  dampness.  It  costs  little  and 
cuts  the  fuel  bill  one-third  every  winter. 


These  are  facts  and  not  claims — write  us  and  we  will  prove  every  statement 
Consult  Our  Building  Counsel  Department — tell  us  the  nature  of  the  buildings  you 
propose  to  erect  or  repair,  and  we’ll  send  you  the  Bird  NEPONSET  Book  which  treats 
your  special  case.  There  are  dealers  in  Bird  NEPONSET  Products  everywhere.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  one  in  your  locality,  write  us  and  we’ll  tell  you. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  73  Neponset  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Established  1795*  Originators  of  Complete  Reach  Roofinps  and  W at er Proof  Building  Papers. 


NrvYorfc  Washington  Chicago  Portland*  Ore.  Canadian  Factory  und  Oftlooa:  Hamilton,  On!-  Winnipeg  Montreal  St.  John 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


I  more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chirks} 

heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  hone. 

I  W  tJW  uauiijc  latest  model 

I  WAHrl  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
*10  D  ays' Free  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Hook  Irc-c. 

IWF.W.MANN  CO..  Box  le.  MILFORD,  MASS,  m 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

.S'.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

S.  C.  JiLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

- A  Few  Extra  Cockerels. 


SC.  W.  LEGHORNS  -Lakewood  Strain.  100  two 
1  year  old,  75  cents  ouch.  -00  one  year  old,  $1.00 
each.  W.  I).  UADY,  Weedsport,  Now  York. 


APRIL  S.C.W.  Leoliorn  Cockerels,  $  1 .00.  I1'  rom  heaviest 
existing  layers.  "Mar-Dot"  Pines,  Hnnmionlon,  N  J. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  V,  Havre  dc  Grace,  Maryland. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

DllllkICD  nilPI/C  lor  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
nUNNtn  UUlllw  All  stork  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  153,  Soiitliold,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 


in*0 strain  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Breeding  Mens  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Also 
promising  <  lockerels  cheap  in  quantities,  it .  I .  Reds 
all  sold.  ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  0.  11.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


jxr 


D 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
Y  K  A  K  I.  1  N  0  8 

AT  BAKtiAIN  PRICES 
TO  MASK  ItOOM 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM.  New  Rochelle,  N.  V. 


FOR  QAI  C— 200  ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  yearling 
EUR  0HLL  liens,  $1.00  each.  Fine  birds,  great 
layers.  F.  X.  ADAMS.  Orwell,  Ohio. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA  PA. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Rods,  host  win  tor 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PLANT  FOR  RENT. 

Owiiui  of  a  fruit  and  poultry  farm  not  wanting  to  l«»‘>k  lifter 
tho  poultry  end,  will  rent  tit*  poultry  plant,  new  nml  up  to 
date — Brooder  houae,  Inculmtor  bonne,  haying  puna,  Incu¬ 
bator*,  outdoor  Brooder*,  etc*  A  complete  and  convenient 
plant,  wlih  or  without  neat  four-room  cottage;  Now  Jcraoy, 
near  Now  York  City;  healthy  ami  pfcaHnnt  location;  good 
market  for  egg*  ami  poultry.  Ifor  full  partfculara  nddrena 

II.  I*.  .11  OX  LEY,  ttJiO  llroudwuy,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE.  SEPTEMBER  12TH  TO  17TH 


Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Educational  Features  in  all 

Exposition 

Departments 

Instructive  and  Entertaining 
Live  Stock  Exhibit  to  Excel  Previous  Years 


The  exhibit  of  Farm.  Brooding  and  Draft  Horses 
will  be  one  Of  tho  greatest  in  the  history  of  tho  fair. 

Noted  hords  have  boon  entered  in  tho  Cattle 
classes,  insuring  a  large  exhibit  in  tho  various 
classos. 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Labor  Saving  De¬ 
vices  for  uso  on  tlie  farm  and  in  the  homo  will  he 


seen  in  greater  numbers  than  ever. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  The  now  features  added 
this  year  have  proven  to  ho  popular  ami  an  unusual 
largo  entry  has  boon  made  in  each  section. 

The  Fruit,  Farm  Produce,  Flower  and  Domestic 
I  lepurt  inents  promise  to  excel  previous  exhibitions. 
Enterics  in  those  departments  dose  September  .'id. 


Meiulav,  Kept.  T 2th  Tueoduv,  Sept,  l.'Ith 

PRESIDENT’S  DAY  EMPIRE  STATE  DAY 
Thursday,  Sept.  15th  Friday,  Sept.  10th 


MILITARY  DAY 


PRIZE  WIN  N  FILS 


Wednesday,  Sept.  14  th 

GRANGE  DAY 
Saturday,  Sept.  17th 
DAY  AUTOMOBILE  DAY 


Band  Concerts  each  day  by  Arthur  Pryor’s  Famous  Concert  Band  of  40  Artists. 
Grand  Circuit  Races.  Great  Open-Air  Horse  Show.  Glenn  Curtiss  Aeroplane  will 
make  daily  flights.  Automobile  Races  Saturday.  The  Greatest  Drivers  and  Fastest 
Machines  are  to  compete. 

SE3NT3D  FOH  PRIZ3S  LIST 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.31 

a 

32 

.34®  .37 

|  .Good  to  Choice . 

.26 

60 

.30 

29  .32 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23 

to 

.25 

24®  .28 

8 tale  Dairy,  best . 

.26 

to 
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.28®  .31 
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.28 

00 

.26 
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Factory . 

60 

.23 

.24®  .26 

rucking  Htock . 

.20 

to 

.21 

MILK. 

Now  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  8*  cents  to 
shippers  In  the  26-ccnt  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 
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Full  Cream,  best _ 
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3.26 
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'a) 

3.36 
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Prime  to  Choice  . . . 

® 

.22 

Common  to  Good . . . 

...  .18 

to 

.20 

German.  New  Crop.. 

.45 

to 

.50 

CIDER  VINEGAR 

Prices  charged  In  N.Y. 
hy  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  to  .24 

Standard  Grade . 14  to  .1(5 

DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.10 

to 

11 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 
Kun  Dried . 

.06 

60 

.09 

.04 

60 

o.m 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

2.00 

to 

2.60 

Raspberries . 

.21 

C<I* 

.22 

Cherries . 

.12 

If 

14 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Duchess,  bbl.. 

2  60 

Qn 

3.60 

Williams . 

■« 

8.60 

Blush  . 

3.60 

1  Alexander . 

<d) 

1  00 

Sweet  Bough . 

2.00 

to  2.60 

Hour  Bough . 

2.26 

8.00 

Common . 

1 .00 

fa) 

2.25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.08 

to 

.16 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.07 

«d 

.12 

Raspberries,  pint . 

.06 

fa) 

.08 

Peaches,  Md.,  crate.. . 

.60 

(«) 

1 .50 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt _ 

.16 

& 

.60 

Jersey,  bkt . 

Pine  Island . 

.80 

fa) 

1.00 

.40 

Ur 

.80 

Pears,  Kleffer,  bbl . 

1 .25 

® 

2.00 

Clapp’s  Favorite.... 

8.00 

to 

4.00 

Bartlett . 

2.00 

«d 

4.00 

Plums,  8  lb.  bkt . 

.16 

fa) 

.20 

Muskmelons,  crate - 

.60 

to' 

2  00 

Watermelons,  100 . 

10.00 

'a40.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl  . . .. 

1.00 

to 

1.60 

1.60 

to 

2.00 

Jersey,  bbl . 

1.26 

to 

1.90 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.60 

to 

1.76 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  etc. 

.75 

(to 

1.25 

Celery  doz . 

.10 

(<•* 

.25 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 

1.00 

<  Vl) 

2.26 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

1.26 

to 

1.60 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Lettuce, Rj-bbl  bkt _ 

.35 

to 

.85 

.60 

60  1  25 

Peas,  Mi  bbl.  bkt . 

.60 

60 

1.26 

Peppers, 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.40 

to 

1.00 

.16 

.09®  .12 


Onions,  OrangoCo.,  hag  1.00  to  2.00 
Coun.  White,  bbl...  :i.00  ®  860 
Long  Island,  bbl....  1.76  to  2.00 

Jersey,  bu . 60  to  1.00 

String  Keans,  bu . 60  to  1.00 

Squash,  now,  bbl . 76  to  1.26 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  .25  to  100 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .76  to  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 1(5  to  .17 

Fowls . 14)6®  .15 

Roosters . 10  ®  .11 

Ducks . 12  to  .14 

Geese . II  to  .12 

Turkeys . 10  to  .14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


8."9 

Turkeys,  Fey . 

.21 

to 

.22 

■Tito 

.26 

840 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .15 

® 

.18 

.18® 

.21 

841 

Chickens,  roasting... 

.  .19 

(0 

.20 

.22® 

.24 

849 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .17 

to 

.18 

.18® 

.20 

849 

Common  Run . 

.  .14 

(<D 

.16 

.10® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb.. 

.  .23 

to 

.24 

Fowls . 

® 

.16 

16® 

.21 

84(5 

Ducks,  Hpring . 

to 

.19 

84(5 

Squabs,  dor. . 

® 

3.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  .5.26  to  7-S5 

Bulls . 8.80 

Cows . 2.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  8.00 

Culls . 4.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3.00 

Lambs . 5.(50  to  7.25 

Hog, .  . 9.00  to  9.75 

GRAIN 


to  4.26 
to  6.00 

to  1060 
to  6.00 
to  4.60 


Spring,  bu . 

1  22 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.08 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bn. 

.70 

(to 

.72 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

40 

fa) 

.44 

Rye . 

.75 

to 

78 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  60  cents  to  fl.OO 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I,  ton . 22.00  to  23.50 

No.  2 . 21  00  to  22.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  to  20.50 

Clover  Mixed . 1(5.00  to  2000 

(Mover . . 16.00  to  18.00 

Wild  Hay . 12.00  to  14.00 

Straw,  Rye . 10.00  to  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  to  0.00 


MARKETS 


Prices  current  at.  Now  York  during  week  ending 
August  2(5,  1010,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  hut 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Kullun,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail"  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  In  tills  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  Is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  priceH 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


KKKPING  OFF  CHICKEN  THIEVES. 

When  building  a  colony  henliousc  and 
having  one  side,  or  the  greatest  portion  of 
one  side  screened  with  only  wire,  what 
prevents  thieves  from  cutting  the  wire  net¬ 
ting  and  entering  the  henhouse?  What 
precautions  should  one  use?  At  present 
chicken  thieves  are  getting  in  their  work 
here. 

Ohio. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
cutting  the  wire  and  entering 
There  are,  however,  two  very  effectual  ways 
of  keeping  them  away,  or  knowing  when 
they  are  ut  work.  The  first  is  to  keep  one 
or  two  good  watch  dogs,  and  they  will 
usually  scare  the  thieves  away  before  they 
do  any  damage.  The  other  way  is  to  attach 
a  burglar  alarm  with  a  bell  in  the  room 
where  you  sleep.  Any  person  who  is  handy 
with  tools  can  attach  the  wire,  and  when 
properly  set  it  works  to  perfection. 

c.  s.  G. 


T.  W.  M. 

them  from 
the  house. 


each  .03®  .06 


LATE  HATCHED  CHICKENS. 

Several  conditions  arc  to  be  considered 
in  deciding  whether  it  Is  ndvisable  to  hatch 
chicks  during  the  Summer.  In  the  first 
place,  location  has  much  to  do  with  It  A 
poultry  keeper  living  up  In  the  mountains, 
where  frosty  weather  comes  on  early,  would 
be  apt  to  say  that  late  hatching  does  not 
pay,  because  the  chicks  do  not  have  time 
to  develop  sufficiently  to  withstand  the  cold 
of  late  Autumn  and  early  Winter.  They 
lay  no  eggs,  or  very  few,  before  Spring, 
and  often  are  more  or  less  stunted  in 
growth.  If  lie  lived  at  a  lower  level,  or 
farther  south,  his  views  upon  the  subject 
might  be  quite  different.  Breed  is  of  im¬ 
portance  also.  Quick  maturing  birds  like 
Leghorns  may  be  hatched  out  later  than 
the  slower  developing  Cochins.  Thirdly,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  purposes  for 
which  the  chicks  are  hatched.  Both  the 
fancier  who  hatches  for  the  show  room  and 
the  commercial  poultry  keeper  who  hatches 
for  market  may  find  late  hatching  advan¬ 
tageous,  under  certain  circumstances.  A 
pullet  always  looks  its  best  just  before  it 
lays  its  first  egg,  and  the  fancier  aims  to 
secure  this  perfection  of  plumage  and  sym¬ 
metry  at  the  time  when  the  bird  is  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  poultry  show.  In  order  to 
bring  the  two  dates  in  conjunction  he  often 
hatches  quite  late,  so  that  the  birds  will 
mature  Just  at  the  right  time  for  the  shows 
at  which  he  intends  to  enter  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commercial  poultryman 
may  find  it  profitable  to  hatch  during  the 
Hummer  if  lie  lias  a  good  market  for  thy 
cockerels,  as  broilers  and  roasters  during 
the  following  Fall  and  Winter.  The  pul¬ 
lets  from  tills  late  hatching  will  he  un¬ 
profitable,  because  they  will  not  lay  during 
the  first  Winter,  but  sometimes,  when 
special  conditions  bring  a  large  demand 
and  high  prices  for  eggs  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  at  a  Summer  resort,  for  Instance, 
it  may  pay  to  carry  the  non-layers  along 
for  the  sake  of  tile  eggs  they  may  lay  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  while  older  birds  are 
broody  or  molting.  As  these  late  hatched 
birds  Incline  to  molt  too  late,  it  will  be 
best  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  table  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  keep  them  through  their 
second  Winter.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
however,  In  the  western  portions  of  our 
country,  hatching  chicks  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  not  to  he  commended. 

Pennsylvania.  wm.  k.  flsiier. 


“IT  BLOWS  AND  THROWS” 

The  Papec  Pneumatic 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

is  the  world’s  greatest  ensilage  machine. 

The  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  will  cut  and  elevate,  not  only  corn,  but 
clover,  hay,  pea  vines  and  dry  fodder. 

The  Papec  will  cut  and  elevate  green  silage  with  less  power  and  less 
trouble  than  any  other  blower  ensilage  cutter. 

The  Papec  throws  as  well  as  blows.  There  is  no  lost  motion  ;  no  power 
is  wasted. 

It  will  throw  silage  from  15  to  20  feet  without  the  application  of  the  air  blast. 
The  Papec  is  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  to  operate.  It  never  clogs, 
never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  It  makes  the  best  ensilage. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  Papec. 

The  Papec  will  surely  increase  your  profits  and  decrease  your  labor. 

THE  KING 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS’ 


Send  today  for  catalogue.  Of  course  it’s  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10,  Shortsville,  New  York. 

DI8TKI  KUTING  POINTS  :  Dos  Moines  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 
Western  Implement.  Co..  113  Capital  Ave.,  1  mlln napolix,  Ind.  The  Dallman  Hr. 
Cooper  Supply  Co.,  Fond  du  I.ae,  Wisconsin.  ...  „  .  ,  , 

VVo  also  distribute  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Springfield, 
III.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Toledo,  Ohio:  Jefferson,  Ohio;  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Baltimore, 
Mil.;  Wostminstor  Station,  Vt.  and  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


There  is  Yet  Time 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Three  bearings  all  around 
each  door  like  a  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door.  Hoops  are 
stronger  than  others.  Staves, 
doors  and  fronts  soaked  in 
preservative  if  you  wish. 

Green  Mountain  Silos  differ 
from  other  round  silos. 

Free  catalogue  gives  details. 

Post  card  will  bring  It. 

CRRAMERY  PACKAGE  MP(1.  CO.. 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


ORDER  NOW 

When  Necessary,  Can  Ship  in  48  Hours’  Time 


Loom  to  Leg-Pants  $2.  1 

C.  <>.  1).  Subject  to  Examination. 

Send  waist  and  leg  Inseam  of  that  pair  that  you 
paid  *5.00  for.  Will  not  Kip,  Tear  or  Fade.  Send  i 
for  sample  of  cloth  or  slate  whether  for  light  or 
dark  coat.  AGENTS  WANTED  1 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Chatlinni,  N.  Y.  » 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Yuits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

)3-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

ICDCrVC  (  1  Bull  Calf,  dropped  June  17,  '10' 

JLIVol!.  I  O  J  4  Heifers,  dropped  June  4, '10.  Aug. 

EGrGrS. 

1  «  'in,  Mar  94,  00.  Rapt.  ft.  '08. 

Solid  eoior.  Sir«  too  Host  Poro  St.  Humbert  in 
Penn.  J.  A1jI>U8  HKltlt,  Lancaster,  Penn. 

Ugliest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
.eghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
>f  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN. 

64  Duane  Street  t  :  New  York 

TunonilflUBRCn  single  comb  white  leghorn 

1  nUnUUunDntU  tearing  hens  also  early  pullets 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Kl.l.lOTT,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  600  PULLETS 

GIVE  PRICK  and  PARTICULARS. 

A.  F.  TANDY, 

N.  II.  State  Hospital,  Concord,  N.  II. 

tAT  A  'VT'T'L' LV-MAN  (married)  who  has 
JAiN  A  taken  course  nt  Agricul¬ 

tural  College  and  hud  some  experience,  for  dairy 
’arm  (400  ncros) ;  good  location,  near  village:  new, 
urge  dairy  barn  and  Improvements.  Must  under- 
Rand  pigs  and  poultry.  Liberal  arrangements  on 
shares  to  right  man.  Good  reference  required. 
Address,  with  full  particulars.  EUGENE  11. 
'OUTER,  Upper  Lisle,  Brooiue  County,  N.  Y. 

LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 

*  mission  House  in  New  York.  ICst.  1838.  Butter, 
Kggs,  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Means, 
Apples  etc.  i .  it.  \\  ooimva iiii,  airi  4i,  r.uwlci,  si..  N.  v. 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

farm  advertising  matter  gladly  fiupilshed  upon 
request.  J.  H.  Mc  LEAK,  Gouverneur,  N  Y. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce.  ! 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

MEW  JERSEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE  -Convenient  to  Phlla- 
li  delpbla.  Trenton  and  New  York.  The  great 
garden,  fruit  and  poultry  section.  Bend  for  list 
ol  farms.  A.  W.  DRK8SER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

opppipc  prirnrc 

dlKKIlj  i  LALtiLu 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Kggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

rnp  Oil  p— Seventy-Nine  Acres,  ten  acres 
run  OALC  timber,  ten-room  painted  house 
with  blinds,  two  barns  40x3(1  and  30x40,  hen  house. 
Img  house,  silo,  shop,  granary,  woodhouse  and  tool 
shed,  good  water  supply,  fruit.  It.  F.  1).  and  tele¬ 
phone.  Price,  $2,000.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Ihvego,  Tioga  County,  Now  York. 

FOR  SALE. 

Fruit  farm  In  central  Pennsylvania,  containing 
about  300  acres,  having  on  It  4,000  apple  trees,  700 
pear  trees,  000  plum,  000  peach  and  100  cherry 
trees.  Three  spiings  of  water;  good  buildings. 
The  plum,  peach  anil  cherry  trees  are  all  bearing; 
1.IKM)  of  the  apple  and  300  of  the  pear  are  bear¬ 
ing  this  year;  2W  miles  from  good  market.  For 
particulars  write  C.  O.  TEMPLETON.  Tyrone,  Pa. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMONII.  KST.  1875.  KUANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Bor 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  Hi  3(5  Little  l“lli  »t„  New  York- 

H.-,2 


September  3,  1010. 


THE  RURAI>  NEW -YOHKER 


Great  Price  Wrecking  Sale! 

READ  THIS  WONDERFUL  FALL, OFFER 


50,000  Bargains 

Our  stock  includes  everything 
from  a  needle  to  a  locomotive. 
The  largest  stock  of  manufactured 
articles  to  be  found  under  the  sun. 
Our  wonderful  Catalog  which  we 
term  the  "Price  Wrecker,  ”  tells  all 
about  our  operations.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Scecoupon  below.  17  years 
of  honest  dealing.  Besides  our  capital 
stock  and  surplus  is  over  $1,000,000. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed. 


What  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  Means  to  You 


We  are  your  protection  s 
built  on  original  lines.  ^ 
save  you  money.  We  1 
Sales.  Every  single  ar 
is  equal  in  quality  to  g 
tion  from  this  page  in 
merchandise  offer  an 
and  booklets  “ Price  ( 
in  the  most  thorough  n 


^  the  high  prices  usually  asked  by  dealers.  Our  business  is 
*~xi  known  everywhere  as  the  “World’s  Bargain  Center.”  We 
^r  goods  at  Sheriffs’  Sales,  Receivers’ Sales  and  Manufactures’ 
<n  sale  in  this  ad  is  guaranteed  brand  new  and  first  class.  It 
'"''old  by  dealers  anywhere.  You  make  no  mistake  on  any  selec- 
<^?tg  your  order  at  once.  Read  every  word  of  this  magnificent 
^  wll  easily  understand  why  we  call  our  literature,  catalogs 
■v  :kers.”  This  is  our  vocation — 1  wrecking  prices.  We  do  this 
.  We  save  you  from  30^  to  50j£  in  the  purchasing  of  your  everyday  wants. 


colors  wanted.  Trice  per  sq.  yd 


PRINT  LINOLEUMS. 

MP-59.  A  Splendid 

grade  of  Print  Linoleum  in 
exact  imitation  of  quarter 
sawed  oak.  6  ft.  QQ. 
wide.  Per  sq.yd.. . .«  vv 

MP-61.  Patterns  of 

extra  heavy  grade  Print 
Linoleums  All  colors;  2  to 

2i  yds.  wide.  Slate  42c 


NOTTINGHAM  CURTAINS. 

M.  P.  531.  These  magnifi¬ 
cent  Nottingham  Curtains  come 
white  only;  30  In.  wide  92  in. 
long.  They  are  the  best  value  in  ij 
low-price  curtain  ever  sold.  Made 
on  extra  quality  of  net  in  the 
newest  and  most  popular  designs. 
Sure  to  wear  well  and  M  -j  _ 
please  you.  Per  pair. ... *1 1  C 


HIGH  QUAlfm  SMYRNA  RUGS. 

r.  £  i.  45.  Heavy,  rever- 

sio.-  myrna  Rug.  Handsome 
oriental  pattern.  Red  or  green 
ground;  border  colors  tan, 
blue  or  red.  Can  be  used  either 
Eide  up.  Offered  to  you  at 
exactly  one-half  its  value.  State 
colors  wanted  when  ordering. 
30x00  in.  $0.78  30x72  in.$1.60 
0x9  ft - 3.25  19x12  ft..  .6.86 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded  <i 

If  you  buy  any  goods  that  do  not 
give  you  satisfaction  you  can  re¬ 
turn  same  at  our  freight  expense 
both  ways,  and  you  will  receive 
your  money  back  in  full.  Any 
banker  anywhere  will  tell  you  who  we 
are,  or  you  can  write  to  theContinental 
Commercial  Bank,  or  Drover’s  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  They  all  know  us. 


>  *  <■ 

* ' 
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OUR  FAMOUS  WOOL  SFUN  BLANKETS. 

24-B.  This  Is  our  Wool 

BpunBlanket.  Wovenfrom 
yarn  especially  prepared. 
Ends  have  deep  fancy  bord¬ 
ers  and  are  finished  with  silk 
tape.  Soft,  warm,  comfy.  Col- 
$1.98  or,  gray.  Do  not  show  soil 

quickly.  Positively  guaranteed.  Size  62x78 ins. 
Shipping  weight  about  4  lbs.  A  big  0-1  QQ 
bargain.  Price  per  pair . W  I.JO 


Comfortable  Rocking  Chair. 

l-A-764.  Roomy,  Comfortable 

Parlor  or  Library  Rocker.  Richly 
designed  and  embossed  golden 
oak  frame.  Indestructible 
spring  seat.  Broad,  diamond- 
tufted  back, softly  upholstered; 
broad  arms;  large,  handsome, 
durable.  Covering  is  black 
drill  in  imitation  leal  her. 

Retail  value  $7.00.  Our  price.  . 


$3.95 


NEW  LUMBER. 

. - . -  Lot  No.  901.  Yellow 

Pino  Ceiling;  Matched  and  Beaded;  Standard 
Lengths;  Bright;  Kiln  Dried.  CA 

No.  2  grade  |x4.  Per  1000  ft . Ol  0.3V 

This  Is  only  one  Item  out  of  our  20,000,000 
ft.  of  Building  Lumber.  Our  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Catalog  lists  a  thousand  other  equally 
good  bargains  from  the  lowest  grade  Sheathing 
Lumber  to  highest  quality  Hardwood  Flooring. 


PLUMBING  MATERIAL. 

0QJ  C  A  For  Complete 

vvT.vU  Plumbing  Sys¬ 
tem.  Includes  up-to-date 
bath  room  outfit,  roll  rim 
sink,  range  boiler  all  pip¬ 
ing,  fittings,  etc.;  wit  h  com¬ 
plete  plans  and  instructions 
for  installing.  Bath  room 
onfits  $24.00  up.  We  will  cut  your  plum- 
ber’s  price  In  half.  Get  our  figures. 


LADIES’  ALL  WOOL  SKIRT. 

All  Wool  Panama  Skirt.  Made 

the  very  latest  ‘Tunic effect.’  ’Beau 
tifuliy  trimmed  with  silk  soutache 
braiil  and  satin  covered  buttons. 
Nobby  and  dressy.  Made  to  sell  at 
$7.60.  Your  money  back  if  you 
don’t  llko  it.  Colors  black  or  blue. 
Sizes  22  to  30  in  waist,  37  to  44  front. 

27-A-110.  Price  (4  CC 

(Postage  16c) . 0$>"3 


HIGH-GRADE  MILLWORK. 

Lot  No.  6858.  Size  2  ft.  wide, 

fl  ft.  high;  14  In.  thick;  4  (4  11 
panels,  nicely  painted.  Ea.O  I  ■  B 
25  carloads  of  doors,  all  kinds  and 
grades  in  different  wood  at  carload 
lot  prices.  Millwork  of  all  kinds 
from  2c  Corner  Block  to  a  Colonial 
Front  Entrance  Frame  at. . . .  $3.75 
Every  article  guaranteed.  Send  for 
our  general  catalog. 


ELEGANT  OAK  DRESSER.t 

l-Z-852.  An  Astonishing  Oak 

Dresser  Value.  Colonial  style.  4 
drawers,  brass  nulls,  safe  locks, 
French  bevel  plate  mirror  24  Ins. 
high;  rounded  frame,  neatly 
carved  top,  rounded  scroll  stand¬ 
ards,  shapely  dresser  top  40x19 
ins.  Good  casters,  splendid  gold¬ 
en  finish  on  solid  oak.  00  Aft 
Worth  dlil.  Price  only  3D.vU 


GEM  STEEL  RANGE.  $12.50 

l-PW-521.  Empire  Gem  steel 

Range,  guaranteed  in  every  way. 
Neat  appearing  and  lirst-class 
baker.  Price  No.  8-10  as  Illus¬ 
trated.  with  reser-  0-f  ft  -fl  r 
voir,  high  closet..  ..wl  v*lv 

Price  without  reser-  Cl  9  CA 
voir  and  high  closet.  .0  I  £■  v  U 


15,00  FUR  SETS  AT  $1.85. 

A  Great  Bargain  In  Fashion¬ 
able  French  Coney  Fur  Sets.  Scarf 
Is  throw  style,  is  64  Ins.  long  and 
lined  with  satin.  Muff  is  shield 
design  and  warmly  padded;  lined 
•'with  Farmer’s  satin.  Is  12  ins. 
wide,’!  13  ins.  long.  Cannot  be 
duplicated  under  $5.00.  Colors, 
black  or  brown.  1*5  C 1  CC 

27-A-1000.  (Postage  22cj*  I  .0  3 


LADIES’  TAILORED  SUIT. 

Thl»  Ladles'  Mannish  Tailored 

Suit  made  of  Thibet  cloth.  You  could 
not  buy  the  material  alone  at  our  price 
forthis  suit  beautifully  made,  stylish 
and  perfect  fitting.  It  is  single  breast¬ 
ed.  straight  front,  semi-iitted  back. 
Colors  black  or  navy  blue.  Sizes  32  to 
44  In.  bust  measure.  Shipping  weight 
5  lbs.  * 

Price  only. 


LADIES’!  PATENT  COLT  BLUCHERS.. 

“  Thl«  ia  a  rare  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  high  grade  patent  leather  shoes 
at  a  give  away  price.  They  are  made 
ktha  latest  city  style.  Dull  mat  top; 
perforated  toe  caps.  Cuban  heels 
aQd  extension  sole. 

6izes  2*4  to  8;  Width  C.  D.  E. 
and  EE.  Price  per  0-1  A  A 

pair  only . wl.UV 

(Price  per  dozen . $10.80 


READ  THIS  WONDERFUL  BUILDING  OFFER!! 


$575  Buy*  Material  to  Build  this 


HOUSE  NO.  149. 

Size  21  ft.  by  28  ft.  Mansard  roof, 
6  rooms  and  bath.  No  waste  space, 
material,  labor  in  construe- 0r  *»  jr 
tion.  Price  of  material. ..  Ow  I  3 


Tho  Chicago  Houa® 
Wracking  Co.  1h  1 1.  c 

largest  concern  in  tho 
world  devoted  to  the 
mile  of  Lumber  and 
Huilding  Material  di¬ 
rect  to  tno  consumer. 
No  ono  oIho  cun  make 
you  un  offer  Hko  the 
ono  nhowa  here.  We 
furnish  everything 
needed  for  construct¬ 
ing  these  buildings  at 
tho  price  numed  except 
1*1  u  xn  I  ilng.  Boating 
und  Masonry. 

Write  for  details. 

FREE  PLAN  BOOK. 

Wo  publish  a  hand 
some  book  containing 
designs  of  CottagoH, 
Bungalows,  Barns, 
Houses,  etc.  Mailed 
thoHo  who  fill  in  the 
coupon  below. 
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Buys  Material  to  Build  this 


HOUSE  NO  .139. 

Size  29  ft.  by  33  ft.  6.  in..  8 
roomsandbatn.  Every  conven¬ 
ience  of  an  up-to-date  07 QO 
home. Priceof material  vl  30 


MODERN  HEATING  PLANTS. 

All  kinds  of  heating  apparatus. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  a  modern, 
up-to-date  steam  or  hot  water  system 
cheaper  than  any  other  concern. 
Complete  plans  and  instructions  go 
with  every  plant.  We  loan  you 
tools  Xreo.  Write  for  our  Heal  ing 
Catalog  and  Free  Estimate.  Each 
plant  backed  by  our  Guarantee  Bond, 
save  you  60  per  cent. 


CEDAR  SHINGLES. 

Lot  No.  923.  Common  Star  A. 

Star  6  to  2,  16  In.  Red  Cedar  (Shin¬ 
gles,  6  In.  clear  butt.  (4  -t  A 

Price  per  1000 . w4.lv 

These  shingles  are  an  excellent  _ 

grade  for  repair  work,  just  the  kind  to  use  lor 
overing  sheds,  barns  and  oilier  buildings  o: 
like  character.  Wo  sell  many  better  grades. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 


100,000  Squares 

*  icn  ’ 


of  new  Steel 

Roofing,  which  wo  are  now  selling  at 
the  following  price,  freight  04  C  A 
prepaid  Flatjicr  square  v  ■■vv 
Corrugated  V  Crimped  orl  OC 
Standing  Seam.  Per  sq.  1.03 
Our  High-Grade  Galvanized  Rust- 
llobfing  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.00 


er  square  up.  Sendfof  our  Roofing  Book- 

all  ahonWin£ifr(4ghtj>ni^^ 


et.  T<lls 


BUGGY  AND  HARNESS 

This  Fine  Leather  Quarter  Top 

Buggy,  black  with  Brewster 
green  gear,  }  tires,  nar 
row  or  wide 
track ....  $34. 

Fins  Single  Strap  Harness. 

A|A  An  At  this  price 
^lUavO  we  furnish 
light  new  harness.  Send 
for  booklet. 


Red  Cedar,  White  Cedar, also  Fancy  and  Square 
Butt  Dimensions  Shingles  at  low  prices. 


PERFECT  ELECTRIC  WELD  FENCING. 


— _  We  secured  this  Fencing 
igBBssSSSSBS:  at  Salvage  Sale.  Aside 
jrorn  ijeing  weather  beaten 
it  is  as  good  as  new. 

No.  24. — 26  in.  Stays,  0  in.  apart.  -\  Al- 
Wt.  per  rod  7.6  lbs.  Price  per  rod.  I  02  v 
No.  24. — 26  in.  8t_ays,  12  in.  apart.  16c 

'on  cine. 


Wt.  per  rod  6.8  lbs, 

We  have  a  complete  stock 


Price  per  rod. 

dc  of  Wire  and  F 


SPECIAL  SINGLE  BARREL  SHOT  GUN. 

This  Gun  Strong  and  Bell 

able.  Taper  choke  bored, 
automatic  ejector;  12  or  16 
gauge;  reinforced  breech, 
use  hardened  frame;  good  quality  foreend  and 


full  pistol  grip  stock;  rubber  butt  plate, 
Weight  about  0J  lbs. 

16-B-510.  12  guage,  30  or  32  in.  single  bar¬ 
rel,  with  ejector,  $3.70.  10  gauge  sin-  0  A  “t  A 
glo  barrel,  with  ejector,  30  in.  barrel.  I  W 


MAGNIFICENT  SUIT  less  than  COST 

We  captured  an  Entire  Stock  at 

at  a  ridiculously  low  price.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Handsome  black  cheviot  suit, 
newest  model,  tailored  by  experts.  Coat 
round  sack  style,  vest  popular  single 
breasted.  Notice — We  send  with  this 
suit  an  extra  pair  of  pants.  Cut  latest 
mode.  Color,  gray;  guaranteed.  ■*> 

25-A-52.  Suit  with  extra  0J  QC 
trousers . 


$10.00  OVERCOAT-ONLY  $5.25.t 

This  well  tailored,  perfeot-flttlng 

single-breasted  Frieze  overcoat.  Thick¬ 
ly  padded  and  quilted  lining.  This 
coat  Is  roomy,  durable  and  stylish. 
Positively  guaranteed.  Sizes;  34  to  44 
in.  chest  measure;  Length,  regulation, 
40  in.  Average  weight  0i  jbs.^/  v — 
25-A-208.  Color  Black.  ,'.T. ...  .$5.25 
25-A-209.  Color  Dark  Grey . 5-25 


5000  FLEECED  SHIRTS  35c. 

Regular  Standard  Heavy  Weight 

heavily  fleeced,  close  flat  knit  Un 
derwear,  made  from  specially  se 
lectcd  cotton  Made  for  good 
hard  wear  and  are  soft  and  warm 
60c  value.  Color,  light  brown 
24.B-4000.  Undershirts,  9 Cm 

sizes  34  to  46,  price .  vww 

24-B-4006.  Drawers,  sizes 32  f)C. 
to  44  Ins.  waist  measure,  price  vww 


MEN’S  PATENT  BLUCHER 

While  they  last  6,000  pairs 

of  Men’s  Patent  Colt  Blucher 
$3.60  Shoes,  at  a  saving  to  you 
of  $1.65.  We  took  the  entire 
output  of  the  factory.  This 
is  perfect  fitting  shoe.  Sizes 
6  to  11.  Widths  C.  D  E  and 

Price  per  pair _  Si.  9  5 

Price  per  dozen  pair  $21.00 


SHOES 


MEN’S  RUBBER  BOOTS. 

An  astonishing  bargain  in  Men’s 

High  Grade  Bubber  Boot.  Made  of 
pure  gum.  Duck  or  “Snag  Proof” 
foot.  Most  durable  over  offered  at  the 
price.  Made  especially  for  us  by  one 
of  the  most  reliable  foot-wear  makers 
on  earth.  We  buy  in  enormous 
quantities,  enabling  us  to  04)44 
—  offer  this  boot  per  pair.  ..vv 

Price  per  dozen . $<q  qq 


$3.60  BUYS  Zl  BARREL  TANK. 

Made  ol  Heavy  Galvan¬ 
ized  steel,  and  steel  bound. 

Larger  sizes  at  low  prices. 

Cl  fifl  Buys  Five  Feet 
O  I  aOU  Steel  Hog  Trough. 

Made  of  J-in.  thick  boiler 
1  steel  with  heavy  legs  and 


cross  bars.  Built  so  strong  no  animal  can  break 
or  Injure.  6  ft.  long,  12  In.  wide,  6  In.  deep, 
frond  for  special  tank  and  trough  circular.  .  i 


Open  Face,  Dust  Proof  Watch. 

A  price  wrecking  offer  on  this 

watch.  Century  movement  guaran¬ 
teed  for  three  years.  Solid  nlckle 
case,  screw  back  and  front;  richly 
engraved.  Stem  wind ;  hardenu 
and  tempered  hair  spring.  Latest 
model.  Will  last  a  life-  01  nr 
time.  28-B-W-3.  Price  .  3  I  .93 
Postage  on  Watch  8c.  By  register- 
ed  mail  16c  30  days  allowed. 


CEMENT  BUILDING  BLOCK  MACHINE. 

HQ  QC  For  a  first-class, 

V  I  v.Ow  practical  cement 
building  block  machine’ 

Blocks  8x8x16  in.  You  can 
make  whole,  half  and  quarter 
blocks.  Turn  out  a  100  blocks 
a  day.  We  can  supply  you 
complete  equipment  for  mak¬ 
ing  cement  blocks  and  other 
concrete  products.  Write  us. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Isaw  your  ad  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  am  interested  in . 

Send  me  free  of  all  charges  your  1CC0  pa^e  catalog;® 
Send  the  following  additional  books . 
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Name . . . 

Town . .  County. 

State . R.  F.  D . 


P.  O.  Box.  . .  • 


THE  PRICE  WRECKING  CATALOG 

How  to  Answer  This  Ad. 

We  publish  a  1,000  page  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  that  we  call  "The  Price 
Wrecker.”  It  is  a  book  descriptive  of  our  op¬ 
erations.  It  explains  our  purchases  at  Sherilis’ 
Bales,  Receivers’  Kales  and  Manufacturers’ 
Sales.  The  goods  are  shown  true  to  life  and 
fully  described.  Our  broad,  binding  guarantee 
is  fully  outlined.  The  liberal  terms  we  make 
our  customers  have  made  us  thousands  of 
friends  everywhere.  No  chance  for  you  to  go 
wrong.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  our  business  methods.  Low  prices  combined  witli 
quick,  accurate  service  has  given  us  a  vast  army  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  Catalog  is  tho  most  wonderful  book  published 
anywhere.  Each  one  costs  over  $1.00  to  produce,  yet  we 
give  it  to  you  absolutely  free  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  next  column  and  send  it  to  us 
at  once,  and  we  will  immediately  mail  you  free  of  all  charge 
this  magnificent  Economy  Guide,  “The  Great  Price  Wrecker." 

if  there  are  any  special  articles  you  are  interested  in  say  so 
on  this  coupon.  We  will  give  you  completejnformatlon. 


WE  SEND  FREE  ANY  OF  THESE  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

In  addition  to  our  mammoth  thousand  page  catalog,  we  publish  several 
speciul  booklets  more  fully  covering  the  various  subjects. 


CLOTHING  BOCK 

Our  handsome  and  com¬ 
plete  Men  and  Boys’ 
Clothing  hook  containing 
latest  clothing  ideas  at 
wrecking  prices.  Will  save 
you  .'10  to  50  tier  cent. 


LINOLEUM  BOOK 

For  buyers  and  users  of 
Linoleum.  Nothing  better 
published;  shows  actual 
colors.  Beautiful  assort¬ 
ment  of  latest  designs  in 
high  grade  Linole 1 1 m. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Describes  fully  the  “Su¬ 
perior”  Gasoline  Engines 
and  best  manufactured 
gasoline  engines,  ranging 
ia  price  from  $26.00  up. 


GROCERY  PRICE  UST 

A  real  price 
wrecker.  It  shows 
how  you  can  econ¬ 
omize  in  your 
every  day  pur¬ 
chases.  Wo  pub¬ 
lish  this  booklet 
every  00days.Bhall 
we  put  your  name 
on  mailing  list? 


BOOK  OF  PLANS 

For  builder’s,  car¬ 
penters  and  home- 
seekers.  Illustrates 
about  100  designs 
of  houses,  bunga¬ 
lows  and  barns. 
We  furnish  the 
material  complete, 


LADIES’  WEARING  APPAREL 

A  style  book  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Latest 
fashions  at  wrecking 
prices.  Fall  and  winter  of 
1911  advance  styles  are 
shown  in  this  catalog. 


ROOFING  BOOK 

A  practical  guide  for 
anyone  interested  in  Steel 
and  Prepared  Roofings, 
Eaves  Troughs,  Gutter¬ 
ing,  etc.,  Everything  ex- 
plamed  about  Roofing. 


COLD  WEATHER  COMFORT 

Hook  on  Plumbing  and 
Heating.  Explains  facts 
about  Steam,  Ilot  Water 
and  Warm  Air  Heating, 
Plumbing,  Water  Works. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


ILoacl  What  tlx©  CHicaso  Houis©  aA/ reciting  Co, 


I’a 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:-  My  house  Is  completed  and  I  am 
living  In  it,.  I  talcc  pleasure  to  Inform  you  tbatlti.s 
one  of  the  greatest  houses  in  our  town.  I  hare  had 
over  two  hundred  people  inside  looking  at  this  house. 
1  have  given  a  number- your  address.  No  doubt  you 
have  heard  from  some  of  them.  If  you  have  not 
already,  you  soon  will.  1  have  had  men  from  three 
Other  towns  looking  at  It  and  they  think  it  O.  K. 


everything  arrived  In  good  condition.  Found 
everything  all  right  1  saved  on  the  building, 
Including  steam  heat  and  bathroom  outfit,  about 
$1  ,(M-0.00,  as  this  kind  of  lumber  would  be  very  dear 
here. 

My  house  is  open  for  inspection  at,  all  times. 

1 ‘lease  send  me  your  oatulog  No.  it’>2  ;  also  your 
book  of  plans  and  your  special  book  on  heating  and 
plumbing, 

(Signed)  Lewis  Young. 


Customers  Say: 

- .  Mo. 


Mo. 


Chicago  House  wkkuking  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — The  second  shipment  of  material 
for  special  design  house  received  O.  K.  anil  finished 
unloading  yesterday  afternoon.  Found  everything 
tlrst-class  in  every  respect.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  it. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Geo.  H.  Hast. 


Chicago  House  Wueoking  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  Several  mouths  ago,  I  purchased 
from  you  a  bill  of  lumber  for  a  burn.  Tile  order 
was  filled  111  a  manner  that  was  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  everything  was  as  you  represented  it.  II 
was  hunt  Design  No.  221 . 

Yours  merrily, 

(Hlgnedl  John  K.  RYLANIi. 


Voi..  LXIX.  No.  40f>3 
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MUTTON  SHEEP  ON  EASTERN  FARMS. 
Good  Opportunity  for  Farmers. 

Never  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  was  there  a 
more  opportune  time  for  eastern  farmers  to  invest  in 
a  small  ilock  of  the  best  type  of  mutton  sheep  than  the 
present  day.  The  well-tilled  eastern  farm,  situated  in 
close  proximity  to  a  large  village  or  city,  is  an  ideal 
place  to  establish  a  flock  of  mutton 
sheep.  The  day  of  the  big  range  and 
the  big  feed-lot  is  steadily  passing. 

Tightening  competition  and  prohibitive 
feed  bills  are  having  a  . blighting  effect 
upon  the  western  sheep  feeders.  The 
man  who  buys  his  sheep  and  lambs  from 
the  range  and  his  feed  in  the  market  is 
compelled  to  dispose  of  his  sheep  when 
they  are  conditioned.  The  packers  arc 
always  alert  to  seek  advantage,  and  when 
the  psychological  time  comes  there  is  a 
break  in  the  market.  When  this  con¬ 
dition  hits  hundreds  of  large  feeders 
simultaneously  the  possibilities  of  profit 
are  eliminated.  The  sheep  must  lie 
dumped  on  an  overloaded  market  and 
sold  for  what  they  will  bring.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eastern  farmer  who 
keeps  a  (lock  of  from  one  to  200  excel¬ 
lent  mutton  sheep,  and  raises  nearly  all 
of  the  necessary  feed  to  maintain  and 
.condition  them  for  market,  has  an  all- 
the-year-’round  business;  besides  this  he  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  having  the  best  of  markets  right 
at  home  every  month  in  the  year  to  induce  him  to  try 
to  excel  in  mutton  production. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  mutton  sheep 
in  England  and  the  methods  of  flock-handling  prac¬ 
ticed  by-  British  shep¬ 
herds  would  essentially 
aid  us  in  placing  our 
flocks  of  mutton  sheep  on 
a  money-making  basis. 

At  one  time  the  feed-lot 
was  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  mutton  production 
of  England,  hut  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  world  elim¬ 
inated  the  profit  of  ex¬ 
tensive  sheep  feeding. 

Since  tlie  passing  of  the 
big  feed-lot  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  speculative 
element  of  the  industry, 
high-class  mutton  sheep 
have  tramped  prosperity 
and  fertility  into  the 
farms  of  Britain.  These 
farm  flocks  of  England 
have  successfully  met  the 
competition  of  the  world, 
in  the  face  of  a  free  trade 
policy  in  wool.  What  a 
marvelous  lesson  to  the 
breeders  and  feeders  of 
mutton  sheep  in  America  ! 

The  success  of  these 
British  flock-owners  in  making  money  out  of  carefully 
handled  flocks  of  mutton  sheep,  especially  in  the  face 
of  a  free-trade  policy  in  wool,  suggests  greater  possi¬ 
bilities  for  flock-owners  in  America ;  a  country  having 
the  highest  protective  tariff  on  wool  enforced  by  any 
great  nation.  How  has  it  been  possible  for  the  English 
sheepmen  to  accomplish  such  results?  Because  of  the 
fact  that  pound  for  pound  of  forage,  roots  and 
grain  consumed  the  mutton  sheep  is  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  more  profit  than  any  other  kind  of  farm  stock.  The 
British  farmer  is  usually  an  expert  shepherd.  He 


breeds  mutton  sheep  of  the  best  type  and  the  highest 
quality,  and  fattens  them  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
the  best  of  feeds,  lie  has  learned  by  years  of  thought¬ 
ful  experience  that  the  sheep  is  an  animal  that  will  re¬ 
spond  to  painstaking  care  and  kind  treatment  from 
birth  to  sale.  Here  in  America  the  average  farmer 
harbors  a  fallacious  belief,  handed  down  by  tradition, 
that  the  sheep  is  a  sort  of  scavenger  whose  mission  is 


A  COUPLE  OF  MAINE  SHROPSHIRES.  Fir;.  372. 

turning  the  odds  and  ends  of  what  is  raised  on  the 
farm  into  dollars,  toning  up  the  soil  and  keeping  down 
weeds  and  sprouts.  In  the  dark  ages  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  development  it  was  permissible  that  the  keeping 
of  sheep  be  based  in  part  on  such  pecuniary  grounds. 
But  differentiation  accompanies  development;  as  the 


A  GATHERING  OF  MAINE  SHEEP  BREEDERS.  Fig.  373, 

country  begins  to  show  signs  of  agricultural  maturity 
its  appreciation  of  the  sheep  increases.  The  declining 
fertility  of  our  naturally  productive  lands  is  beginning 
to  show  that  crop  growing  and  live-stock  feeding  are 
economically  inseparable;  that  there  must  be  some  ade¬ 
quate  return  made  to  the  farm  for  what  is  removed 
from  it  in  the  form  of  grass,  cultivated  crops  or  fruits. 

In  evolving  a  system  of  live-stock  feeding  adapted 
to  the  eastern  farms,  experience  proves  that  we  must 
cut  .  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  prohibitive 
feed  bill.  We  must  feed  animals-  that  are  able  to  turn 


our  farm  feeds  into  dollars  without  purchasing  large 
amounts  of  supplementary  grain  foods.  Accumulating 
experience  of  the  day  and  the  history  of  sheep  feeding 
from  its  early  stages  in  England  and  in  America  show 
that  sheep  arc  capable  of  turning  such  feeds  as  Al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  rape,  peas,  corn,  oats,  barley  and  roots 
into  more  pounds  of  palatable  and  nutritious  meat  than 
any  other  kind  of  stock.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
constantly  growing  demand  for  prime 
mutton  from  the  large  eastern  cities,  is 
convincing  proof  that  the  eastern  farmer 
who  buys  a  few  choice  ewes  from  the 
best  mutton  breeds,  and  follows  in  the 
trail  blazed  by  the  flock-owners  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  have  made  sheep  pay,  will  be 
prepared  to  gather  in  a  harvest  of  golden 
shekels  in  the  years  to  come. 

What  branch  of  sheep  feeding  shall 
we  follow?  That  depends  upon  the 
farm,  the  equipment,  its  proximity  to 
market  and  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
individual.  There  is  a  steady  demand 
for  the  hothouse  lamb  or  the  mature 
wether,  or  all  ages  between — provided 
always  that  the  animal  is  properly  con¬ 
ditioned  and  protected  from  inclement 
weather.  Sheep  will  not  thrive  if  neg¬ 
lected — that  much  may  be  believed  from 
the  start.  Given  good  care  and  plenty  of 
suitable  feeds  and  they  are  the  most -do¬ 
cile  and  profitable  meat-makers  that  can 
he  kept  on  the  farm.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the 
waste  of  opportunities  in  marketing  half-fed,  poorly 
conditioned  sheep  and  lambs,  and  how  little  care 
American  flock-owners  take  of  their  sheep.  The  most 
discouraging  feature  of  the  question  is  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  this  abominable  stuff  is  contributed 

by  the  owners  of  farm 
flocks,  who  should  be 
supplying  the  markets 
with  the  best  quality  of 
finished  lambs  and  mut¬ 
ton.  A  good  deal  of  this 
Stuff  possesses  good  blood 
and  would  make  good 
mutton  if  trimmed, 
docked  and  properly  con¬ 
ditioned,  but  in  the  un¬ 
couth  shape  in  which  it 
is  generally  marketed  it 
means  expense,  loss  and 
risk  without  any  com¬ 
pensation.  Such  a  waste 
of  opportunity  is  inex¬ 
cusable. 

It  is  not  necessary  that 
we  go  to  a  great  expense 
building  an  elaborate 
equipment  to  handle  hot¬ 
house  lambs  until  the 
flock  has.  been  placed  on 
a  profit-making  basis  and 
we  have  gained  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge 
required  to  conduct  this 
highly  specialized  branch 
of  the  business.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we 
treat  the  sheep  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their  nature; 
start  right  with  good  breeding  ewes;  mate  them  with 
the  best  mutton  rams  and  turn  our  finished  products  on 
to  the  market  in  the  shape  for  which  buyers  will  pay 
fancy  prices.  The  small  flock  of  the  best  type  of  mut¬ 
ton  sheep  on  a  well-managed  farm  in  the  Eastern 
States  will  prove  a  money-maker  for  the  man  who  has 
a  clear-cut  conviction  of  just  what  he  wants,  and  is 
willing  to  stay  with  his  sheep  until  he  has  learned  the 
details*  of  the  business.  w.  M.  KELLEY. 
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THE  WORK  OF  A  CORN  BINDER. 

We  have  several  corn  binders  in  this  neighborhood. 
Three  horses  and  one  man  operate  the  machine,  and 
two  have  to  hustle  to  set  it  up.  The  machine  has  two 
jaws  that  straddle  the  row  and  work  the  corn  on  to 
the  knife  in  a  very  narrow  space.  The  machine  gathers 
it  in,  clamps  it  together,  binds  it  and  throws  it  out  of 
the  way.  One  machine  binds  horizontally,  another  ver¬ 
tically.  You  begin  some  distance  from  one  edge, 
straddle  a  row  and  go  on,  come  back  on  the  next  row 
just  as  you  would  back-furrow  in  plowing,  then  finish 
up  the  land.  You  cannot  cut  across  the  ends.  The 
machines  are  Jight,  and  soft  ground  is  no  hindrance. 
The  corn  stubble  and  cultivator  tracks  hold  the 
machine  on  any  hillside.  The  machine  picks  up  down 
corn,  simply  cuts  it  off  farther  from  the  ground.  Some 
farmers  throw  several  bundles  on  the  ground  as  a 
nucleus  to  form  a  stook  around.  It  never  molds  out¬ 
doors  in  this  locality ;  gets  too  dry  rather.  Three  men 
and  three  horses  will  cut  and  stand  up  six  to  seven 
acres  of  fodder  corn.  Three  men  will  have  to  work 
hard  to  cut  an  acre  of  fodder  corn  and  lay  it  down. 
It  i«  worth  $1  to  $1.25  an  acre  to  cut  corn  rows  three 
feet  apart  with  binder,  three  to  five  times  as  much  by 
hand.  A  farmer  with  any  sort  of  farm  machine  can 
get  more  outside  work  than  he  can  do.  One  farmer 
last  Fall  cut  short  corn  with  grain  binder;  several 
others  cut  with  a  reaper.  It  is  hard  on  these  machines. 
Do  not  buy  a  machine  till  it  is  well  tested;  it  ought  to 
run  an  hour  without  cutting  anything.  D.  p.  b. 

New  York. 


DONKEYS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

We  often  have  questions  about  the  Western  burro  or 
donkey.  Many  people  seem  to  regard  them  as  good 
“companions”  for  children.  Mr.  H.  N.  Kerr,  of  New 
Mexico,  sends  us  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  375,  and 
also  the  following  statement: 

“In  regard  to  the  burros,  I  have  a  team  of  them.  A 
burro  will  weigh  from  300  to  500  pounds;  they  are 
black,  white,  grey,  spotted  or  any  color.  A  burro  is 
used  for  mining  purposes  or  ranching.  They  arc  tame, 
gentle  and  good  matured  when  treated  right  and  taken 
care  of.  A  burro  will  carry  from  200  to  400  pounds  on 
his  back,  and  we  use  them  here  for  ranching  work.  I 
can  plow  with  a  10-inch  plow  one  to  V/  acres  per  day. 
With  a  2J/i  ton  wagon  1  have  pulled  a  load  of  1200  to 
l.r) oo  pounds  in  mud  and  snow;  no  balking,  they  never 
refuse  to  pull.  They  arc  creepy  things;  if  fences  are 
not  good,  that  is,  wire  fences,  they  can  creep  under ; 
if  not  they  will  not  jump.  They  are  the  very  thing 
for  children  to  ride,  but  they  have  feelings,  and  must 
have  good  treatment  and  be  petted  if  you  want  them 
to  work  well.  They  do  not  kick  nor  bite.  They  are 
worth  from  $10  to  $25  each,  and  will  do  to  drive,  plow, 
harrow,  ride,  and  are  gentle  for  children  that  arc  old 
enough  to  work  a  pony.  A  burro  is  slow  on  a  walk, 
but  sure.  I  can  drive  11  miles  in  three  hours.  With 
a  load  it  takes  five  hours.  They  will  live  on  less  grain 
than  a  mule.  They  arc  the  genuine  ass  of  Bible  times, 
no  doubt.  We  have  lots  of  them  here;  they  are  full 
blood.  A  burro  wants  kind  treatment  as  well  as  any 
animal.” 


LAND  LOANS  IN  RUSSIA. 

We  have  told  how  the  Canadian  and  German  farm¬ 
ers  are  able  to  obtain  money  loans  from  their  govern¬ 
ment  or  private  sources.  Another  plan  is  followed  in 
Russia.  Consul  J.  H.  Grout,  of  Odessa,  describes  what 
is  known  as  the  Russian  Nobility  Bank: 

When,  in  18(51,  the  form  of  slavery  existing  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  commonly  known  as  “serfdom,”  was  abolished  and 
the  former  slaves,  or  serfs,  were  endowed  with  a  part  of 
the  estate  owner’s  lands,  it  was  soon  found  that  these 
members  of  the  nobility  needed  assistance.  The  State 
had  given  the  nobility  salable  bonds  hearing  good  interest 
as  indemnity  for  the  lands  taken,  the  valuation  of  which 
was  fixed  at  rather  more  than  the  worth  of  the  land  in 
those  remote  days.  Ilad  the  nobility  been  better  pre- 
paied  for  the  independent  struggle  for  life  they  would 
have  retained  these  bonds  and,  with  the  interest  thereon, 
could  have  gradually  evolved  a  sound  system  of  farming 
their  remaining  lands  with  the  aid  of  hired  labor.  In¬ 
stead,  most  o4  them  hurried  to  sell  the  bonds,  so  that 
the  money  market  was  soon  overstocked  with  them,  and 
they  had  to  be  sold  at  great  loss,  bringing  their  owners 
not  considerably  more  than  the  value  of  the  land  for 
which  they  had  been  given  as  indemnity,  but  consider¬ 
ably  less.  Having  lost  the  labor  of  their  serfs  and  part 
of  their  lands,  the  total  of  which  in  many’  cases  had 

1 . .  but  moderate,  the  nobility  called  on  the  State  for 

assistance. 

The  result  was  a  land  bank  where  these  estates 
could  be  mortgaged  up  to  OO  per  cent  of  their  value  at 
a  low  interest  rate.  In  case  of  crop  failure  or  calamity 
the  year’s  payment  could  be  distributed  over  the  three 
following  years.  The  bank  was  also  authorized  to 
purchase  parts  of  the  noble’s  estates  when  the  owners 
could  not  pay  interest.  The  lands  thus  acquired  were 
sold  to  other  nobles  who  wished  to  buy.  Later  a 
peasants’  land  bank  was  organized,  the  object  being  to 
enable  peasants  to  buy  land.  It  came  about  that  some 
of  the  nobles  were  unable  to  hold  their  large  estates. 


These  were  bought  by  the  bank,  cut  up  into  small 
holdings  and  sold  to  the  peasants.  To  show  the  size 
of  these  land  operations  it  is  stated  that  there  arc,  in 
all,  26,439  estates  mortgaged  in  the  land  bank  for 
about  $334,750,000.  Thus  we  find  that  practically  all 
over  the  world  governments  have  found  it  advisable 
to  encourage  direct  and  indirect  loans  to  farmers  for 
soil  improvement.  In  this  country  thus  far  little  if 
anything  of  this  sort  has  been  done,  while  such  land 
loans  are  even  more  necessary  than  in  the  older  coun¬ 
tries. 


CUTTING  CORN  BY  HAND;  NO  SILO. 

In  cutting  a  field  of  corn  by  hand  we  usually  take 
seven  rows.  In  this  section  corn  is  not  planted  in 
hills,  but  simply  in  rows  V/  feet  apart,  with  planter 
dropping  grains  from  12  to  18  inches  apart,  according 
to  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  cutting  seven  rows  to  the 
shock  we  have  three  rows  on  each  side  of  what  we  call 
the  shock  row.  Every  time  we  start  a  shock  we  let 
two  strong  stalks  of  corn  stand  and  build  our  shocks 
big  enough  so  they  can  withstand  considerable  storm. 
After  we  have  a  good-sized  shock  we  tic  it  at  once 
with  a  tie  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  shock 
from  the  top  down.  For  a  tie,  we  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  long  rye  straw  tie,  for  the  reason  that  when 
a  shock  is  tied  with  long  rye  straw  it  stays  tied.  It 
will  not  get  loose,  the  shock  remaining  firm  and  up¬ 
right,  and  fodder  and  cars  cure  out  nicely  in  20  to  25 
days.  For  several  years  we  used  tar  rope  and  binder 
twine,  but  rain  and  sunshine  stretch  such  ties,  the 
stalks  slip  around  with  the  wind  currents,  and  over 
topples  the  shock  for  both  fodder  and  cars  to  spoil  on 
the  ground.  In  preparing  the  rye  straw  we  flail  out 
the  grain  from  the  rye  on  the  barn  floor;  after  the 
grain  is  flailed  out  and  the  straw  is  beaten  soft,  we  tic 
it  in  bundles  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  An  acre  of  good 
heavy  corn  is  a  good  day’s  work  for  a  man  to  cut  off. 
Such  work  is  worth  a  dollar  a  day  with  hoarding. 

I  might  also  add  that  a  few  farmers  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  have  tried  the  corn-hinder  and  have  discarded 
its  use,  saying  that  the  man  who  runs  the  machine, 
and  the  two  who  follow  to  set  up  the  corn,  will  put 
more  corn  in  shock  the  old  way  than  if  the  corn-binder 
is  used ;  besides  they  tell  me  if  you  get  a  man  to  fol¬ 
low  the  hinder  setting  up  corn  bundles  one  day  he 
will  not  likely  do  it  for  you  again.  Besides,  a  whole 
lot  of  ears  will  be  broken  off  by  the  machine  that  some 
one  must  gather.  “Oh,”  says  some  silo  enthusiast,  “if 
you  would  have  silos  you  would  not  need  to  put  your 
corn  in  shock  and  husk  out  the  ears  by  hand.”  \res, 
we  don’t  all  have  silos,  nor  do  we  want  any  either; 
we  still  need  some  of  that  fine  corn  in  ears,  as  it  makes 
a  good  feed  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  is  just  as 
good  for  humans,  while  the  fodder,  if  well  cured, 
makes  an  excellent  feed  for  wintering  cattle.  I  can 
count  three  silos  in  this  neighborhood  that  have  gone 
the  way  of  discarded  things.  c.  E.  harper. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


JULY  CORN. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  374  was  taken  in  a  corn 
field  in  Baldwin  Co.,  Ala.,  July  6.  You  will  see  that 
this  corn  must  have  been  planted  early  enough  to 
permit  the  grain  to  mature  by  July  4,  at  a  time  when 
our  Northern  corn  is  barely  waist  high.  There  yet 
remains  a  season  of  100  days  or  more  of  corn  growing 
weather  in  Southern  Alabama.  A  crop  of  flint  corn 
could  be  planted  after  the  first  crop  matures,  with  good 
prospects  for  ripening  it,  or  cow  peas,  or  several  other 
crops  can  be  grown.  The  possibilities  for  growing 
fodder  crops  in  this  warm  Southern  climate  are  very 
remarkable  and  ought  to  make  this  section  a  great 
dairy  country.  _ 

MOTHS  IN  BEEHIVES. 

Bee  moths  are  making  havoc  in  my  hives.  Is  there  any 
way  to  prevent  it?  reader. 

New  York. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  fact  that  no  hive 
with  an  efficient  queen  and  proper  force  of  bees  ever 
was,  or  ever  can  be,  destroyed  by  the  bee  moth,  but  it 
is  also  nearly  as  certain  that  a  queenless  or  otherwise 
very  weak  colony  will  be  destroyed  by  them  during 
the  hot  Summer  months,  as  they  breed  very  fast,  and 
the  larvae  arc  voracious  eaters.  There  have  been  many 
so-called  moth-proof  hives,  and  moth  traps  invented  in 
past  years,  but  they  are  absolutely  worthless  for  the 
purpose.  The  common  black  or  German  bee  is  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  the  moth  than  the 
Italian.  One  can  nearly  always  find  a  few  of  the 
worms  or  larva  in  a  hive  of  the  former,  hut  a  good 
strain  of  Italians  will  simply  not  tolerate  them,  and 
will  even  tear  out  patches  of  comb  where  the  worms 
are  working,  to  get  at  them,  and  they  have  a  way  of 
their  own  of  leading  them  out  of  the  hive  and  leaving 
them  on  the  alighting  hoard  that  is  pleasing  to  one 
who  has  had  trouble  with  them.  The  female  moth 
lays  her  eggs  as  near  to  the  comb  as  possible,  some¬ 
times  on  it,  and  at  other  times  at  the  hive  entrance, 


and  especially  in  cracks  in  the  hive  that  are  stopped 
with  propolis  or  bee  glue.  The  larva  feed  on  this  as 
well  as  wax,  but  they  never  eat  honey.  They  arc  very 
destructive  also  of  empty  combs  used  for  extracted 
honey,  also  of  fine  comb  honey  when  away  from  the 
bees,  it  being  nearly  a  universal  practice  to  fumigate 
such  combs  and  honey  with  brimstone,  formalin  or 
carbon  bisulphide,  to  destroy  any  eggs  or  larva  that 
may  be  on  them.  If  the  inquirer  has  lost  many  col¬ 
onies  by  moths,  I  should  suspect  the  presence  of  foul 
brood,  a  disease  which  will  soon  weaken  a  colony  so 
as  to  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  moth,  and  which 
should  be  looked  after  at  once  if  present,  and  treated 
to  eradicate  it  as  soon  as  possible.  With  this  expla¬ 
nation  it  will  be  plain  to  see  that  the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  moth  is  to  keep  all  colonies  strong  enough 
to  cover  all  the  combs  in  the  hive  during  hot  weather 
and  any  colony  which  does  not  do  this  is  worthless 
for  honey  gathering,  and  had  better  be  united  with 
some  other  colony.  When  a  colony  becomes  so  badly 
infested  as  to  be  a  mass  of  webs  and  cocoons,  it  is  good 
economy  to  saturate  them  with  kerosene  and  set  them 
on  fire,  so  as  to  prevent  the  moths  hatching  and  so 
infesting  other  hives.  If  the  bees  have  no  disease 
(foul  brood)  and  fail  to  build  up  strong,  it  will  be 
good  business  policy  to  re-queen  them,  and  if  you  do 
this  by  all  means  get  Italian  queens.  j.  a  crane. 


PROLONGING  RED  CLOVER-ALFALFA. 

From  limited  experience  and  close  observation  I 
feel  sure  the  life  of  Red  clover  can  be  materially  pro¬ 
longed  by  early  cutting,  when  in  bloom,  preventing  it 
from  approaching  the  seed  stage,  which  exhausts  and 
robs  the  plant  constitutionally.  But  as  to  how  long 
and  far  this  can  be  carried  we  have  no  reliable  data 
worth  offering  on  the  subject.  However,  if  continuous 
clover  only  would  satisfy,  there  would  be  no  hesitancy 
whatever  in  promptly  discarding  Red  clover  and  sub¬ 
stituting  Alfalfa,  which  will  outyield  it  several  tons 
per  acre  per  season,  of  more  valuable  hay,  both  for 
feeding  stock  and  soil.  While  we  arc  truly  lovers  of 
Red  clover,  Alfalfa  has  it  beaten  at  every  turn.  Eleven 
pounds  of  early  cut,  properly  cured  Alfalfa  is  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  eight  pounds  wheat  bran.  To  be  sure 
Alfalfa  is  more  difficult  to  grow  than  Red  clover,  but 
those  days  are  surely  destined  to  grow  less,  until  the 
order  is  completely  reversed.  To  succeed  with  Alfalfa 
the  case  can  be  summed  up  and  put  into  four  require¬ 
ments.  First,  a  drained  soil;  second,  a  fertile  soil; 
third,  lime,  and  fourth,  inoculation.  When  conditions 
arc  favorable  its  growth  is  simply  wonderful,  especially 
during  dry  seasons.  In  fact  it  is  no  less  than  a  revela¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  an  inspiration.  And  at  harvest  time, 
perspiration  may  be,  with  propriety,  added  to  the  list, 
at  the  rate  of  98  per  cent,  while  inspiration  may  lower 
temporarily  to  two  per  cent.  This  order  is  bound  to  be 
reversed,  as  new  growth  takes  place  and  the  latter  will 
change  places  with  the  former.  Tf  Alfalfa  is  once  well 
established  it  will,  if  cut  in  season,  produce  three  crops 
yearly,  without  fuss,  worry  or  reseeding  and  the  total 
yield  is  invariably  a  surprise,  the  same  as  arc  the  feed¬ 
ing  results.  T.  E.  MARTIN. 

New  York. 

Experience  in  Wisconsin. 

First,  let  me  say  I  have  never  made  any  experiments 
personally,  but  I  was  familiar  with  an  experiment  tried 
by  Mr.  Hiram  Smith  25  years  ago.  Mr.  Smith  was 
one  of  Wisconsin’s  noted  dairy  farmers.  He  got  hold 
of  the  biological  law  of  its  life  and  growth,  to  wit, 
that  it  is  a  biennial,  finishing  its  life  when  seed  is 
formed.  So  he  kept,  a  field  of  clover  as  I  recollect 
nine  years,  by  cutting  each  crop  usually  three  times  a 
Summer,  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  appeared.  This 
landed  him  well  ahead  of  the  seed  forming.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  the  plant  thus  thwarted  in  its  effort 
to  produce  seed,  rallied  its  forces  and  threw  up  a  vig¬ 
orous  growth  again  to  complete  its  mission.  By  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  law  he  was  enabled  to  keep  a 
field  of  clover  in  strong  producing  trim  and  alive  for 
nine  years,  I  think.  He  took  the  precaution  also  to 
top-dress  it  every  Fall  just  before  the  ground  froze  up 
with  a  generous  supply  of  barnyard  manure.  One 
reason  I  have  never  tried  this  plan  is  that  I  have  not 
grown  clover  for  10  years.  I  grow  Alfalfa  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  I  believe,  as  I  have  said  many  times  in  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  that  the  farmers  do  more  than  any  other 
agency  to  kill  their  clover  by  the  mistaken  notion  of 
waiting  until  the  heads  arc  brown  and  the  seeds 
formed  before  they  cut  the  crop.  They  are  impelled 
to  do  this  in  the  main  by  the  fact  that  the  clover  cures 
so  much  more  easily  and  surely  when  in  that  state. 
But  if  they  would  use  hay  caps  they  can  cure  it  at  any 
stage  of  growth,  in  the  cock,  and  what  is  more,  cure 
it  so  as  to  retain  much  more  of  its  nutritive  value. 

Wisconsin.  w.  d.  hoard. 


Treatment  for  roup:  One  ounce  permanganate  of 
potash  to  three  pints  of  water  for  submerging  the  head. 
For  drinking  purposes,  dilute  one  pint  of  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  in  three  or  four  pints  of  water. 
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AN  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

Every  little  while  I  see  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  sewage  of  country  residences.  I  sec 
by  a  recent  number  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  has  had 
to  contend  with  this  problem.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
so  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem,  along  lines  which 
I  have  not  seen  suggested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  I  feel 
some  sense  of  obligation  to  make  the  plan  known. 
About  five  years  ago  I  built  a  home  in  the  suburbs, 
away  from  water  and  sewage  facilities.  For  water  1 
drilled  a  well  120  feet,  which  a  gas  engine  pumps  into 
a  tank  on  a  tower  constructed  over  the  "well  house.” 
The  water  supply  has  proved  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  I  now  sell  water  to  a 
number  of  my  neighbors. 

The  sewage  question  was  troublesome. 

There  was  no  depression  available  for 
its  discharge,  which  necessitated  a  cess¬ 
pool.  Twelve  feet  beneath  the  surface  is 
a  bed  of  loose,  coarse  gravel.  I  exca¬ 
vated  a  short  distance  into  this  bed.  The 
pool  was  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  at 
the  bottom,  was  walled  with  brick  with 
open  joints,  and  was  arched  over  at  the 
top  about  18  inches  beneath  the  surface, 
and  covered  over.  The  sewage  from  the 
house  was  discharged  directly  into  this 
pool.  Within  six  months,  however,  the 
pool  was  filled,  and  the  sewer  clogged. 

The  solid  matter  had  effectually  cemented 
the  bottom  and  sides. 

This  led  me  to  hiake  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  subject.  I  saw  somewhere 
that  if  the  surface  of  a  cesspool  was  not 
disturbed  a  heavy  scum  would  form  in 
which  would  be  propagated  certain  bac¬ 
teria  ;  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  maturity 
these  bacteria  would  drop  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pool,  where  their  future  ravages 
would  result  in  the  practical  dissolution 
of  all  solids.  It  was  stated  that  break¬ 
ing  and  agitating  the  surface  of  the  pool 
prevented  propagation.  In  working  out 
this  idea  I  constructed  a  small  pool, 
which  I  call  a  settling  pool,  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  dwelling.  This 
pool  is  of  concrete,  bottom,  sides  and 
top,  and  is  water  tight.  Its  inside  di¬ 
mensions  are  four  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  deep.  The  top  is 
about  six  inches  beneath  the  surface  and 
is  now  sodded  over.  For  ingress  and 
egress  I  used  two  similar  three-inch  soil 
pipe  T’s,  built  into  the  sides  of  the  pool 
opposite  each  other,  on  the  same  level, 
the  opening  in  the  sides  to  accommodate 
these  T’s  being  about  six  inches  below 
the  top.  Each  of  these  T’s  is  connected 
with  the  sewer  on  either  side  of  the  pool, 
and  the  upper  projection  of  each  T  will 
protrude  through  and  above  the  top  of 
the  concrete  box.  The  lower  projection, 
as  will  be  apparent,  will  extend  always 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  pool.  Thus 
the  surface  is  not  agitated  by  the  intake 
or  discharge  of  the  sewage.  The  outside 
projection  of  the  T  provides  openings 
through  whiclr  the  settling  pool  can  be 
pumped  out.  A  cesspool,  similar  to  the 
one  first  described,  was  constructed,  into 
which  the  settling  pool  discharges. 

In  four  years’  use  of  this  system  I 
have  observed  these  facts :  The  water 
discharged  into  the  sewer  from  bath, 
closet,  toilet  and  sinks,  is  about  six 
barrels  daily.  There  never  has  been  the 
slightest  obstacle  to  a  free  discharge  of 
all  sewage.  Not  a  single  item  of  repair 
or  attention  has  been  given  to  the  system 
since  it  was  installed,  four  years  ago. 

There  is  no  odor  from  the  pipes  project¬ 
ing  through  the  top  of  the  settling  pool. 

(These  openings  are  loosely  covered,  to 
permit  of  ventilation.)  The  discharge 
from  the  settling  pool  is  absolutely  free 
from  solids,  is  almost  clear  water  and 
without  odor.  An  examination  at  the 
shows  less  than  four  inches  of  solid  matter  in  the  form 
of  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  settling  pool.  The 
system  is  easy  to  install.  Under  my  unskilled  direction, 
my  hired  man  did  the  work.  The  expense  is  small,  and 
is  practically  covered  by  the  item  of  labor.  The  nature 
of  the  discharge  from  the  settling  pool  permits  of  its 
disposal  in  almost  any  manner.  f.  p.  moats. 

West  Virginia. 


PACKING  FRUIT. 

Where  the  Law  Would  Help  the  Grower. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  a  law  that  would  com¬ 
pel  the  proper  packing  of  fruit.  Yet  I  never  realized 
how  very  necessary  this  was  to  the  good  grower  arid 
honest  packer  of  fruit  until  a  few  nights  ago,  when  I 
heard  a  conversation  between  two  men  that  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  I  have  known  for  some  years  that 
just  such  things  were  being  done,  but  supposed  it  was 
mostly  by  men  of  little  experience  in  growing  and 
handling  fruit,  or  otherwise  by  men  who  did  it  pur- 


ALABAMA  CORN  FIELD  IN  SILK,  JULY  G.  Fig.  374. 


THE  BURRO  AS  A  FAMILY  TEAM.  Fig.  375. 


passed  this  could  not  be  done,  which  would  ruin  the 
fruit  growers.  Here  is  where  he  and  I  differ,  as  in  this 
law  I  can  see  about  our  only  salvation,  about  the  only 
way  everyone  will  have  to  sell  his  fruit  on  its  merits, 
and  the  only  way  I  can  see  whereby  a  buyer  will  have 
some  assurance  of  what  he  is  getting.  There  is  now 
no  certainty  as  to  the  quality  of  a  consignment. 

As  it  is  now,  the  man  who  buys  can  only  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  what  good  fruit  is  in  sight  on  top  and 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  with  the  supposition  that  they  are 
poor  in  the  middle.  In  this  case  if  they  are  good  lie  is 
ahead.  On  the  other  hand  he  cannot  buy  on  the  basis 
of  good  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel, 
for  if  it  is  poor  (as  lie  has  ofen  found  it 
if  lie  is  a  frequent  buyer)  lie  is  “stung.” 
However,  if  we  are  to  have  a  law  gov¬ 
erning  the  grades  of  fruit,  let  us  have  a 
national  law  and  not  a  State  law,  as  in 
the  case  with  packages,  which  works 
confusion  on  growers  who  live  near  the 
border  of  two  States  with  different  laws. 
This  sometimes  makes  you  a  violator  of, 
but  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  another 
State  than  that  in  which  you  live. 

You  will  notice  I  said  I  saw  in  a  fruit 
grading  law  about  our  only  salvation. 
In  this  case  (until  we  can  get  such  a 
law)  we  have  to  do  the  next  best  thing, 
which  at  present  I  am  convinced  is  to 
pack  our  fruit  honestly,  don't  put  any¬ 
thing  in  to  sell  that  you  would  not  be 
willing  to  buy.  Deal  with  an  honest 
commission  man,  and  let  him  know  as 
nearly  as  possible  just  what  is  jn  the 
package.  The  commission  men  as  a  rule 
have  a  chance  to  sell  fruit  of  almost  any 
grade,  and  get  what  it  is  worth,  and  by 
knowing  what  he  has  he  can  ask  a  good 
price  for  a  good  article.  We  hear  so 
much  at  times  about  the  commission 
men  making  poor  returns  and  trying  to 
beat  the  shipper.  It  is  very  easy  for 
these  claims  to  arise.  For  instance,  the 
man  spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  said  his  No.  1  Oldenburgs  only 
sold  for  $2.75,  when  they  were  quoted  at 
$3.50.  Yet  after  knowing  what  he  called 
No.  1,  who  can  wonder?  And  then,  did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  number  of 
comparatively  honest  people  who  are  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  beat  the  commission  man, 
that  is  making  their  stuff  look  better, 
and  hoping  the  commission  man  will 
think  it  is  better  than  it  really  is?  My 
opinion  is  that  a  commission  man  who 
tried  to  do  unto  others  as  others  try  to 
do  unto  him  would  not  last  long  in  busi¬ 
ness.  So  let  us  not  abuse  them  or  any¬ 
one  else  for  a  trouble  which  we  can 
easily  remedy  ourselves.  The  time  is 
close  at  hand  when  all  the  office  seekers 
arc  your  friend,  and  that  is  the  time  to 
get  them  to  your  way  of  thinking.  So 
let  every  fruit  grower  get  busy  on  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  will  govern  the 
grading  of  fruit,  thus  giving  a  man  what 
he  is  entitled  to  for  his  fruit,  and  every¬ 
one  what  he  pays  for  when  he  buys  it. 
New  York.  wm.  hotaung. 


HOW  THEY  WENT  TO  THE  FRUIT  GROWERS’  MEETING.  Fig.  37G 


is  practically 
present  time 


MOTORING  FRUIT  GROWERS.— The  picture  at 
Fig.  37G  show's  how  New  York  fruit  growers  went  to 
the  recent  meeting  at  Sodus.  Hundreds  of  them  trav¬ 
elled  in  motor  cars.  The  one  shown  came  from  Yates 
Co.  It  has  run  over  5,700  miles  and  is  still  good. 


poscly  to  be  dishonest.  Yet  here  I  found  a  man  who 
was  a  grower,  also  a  man  who  bought  and  packed 
fruit,  and  strangest  of  all  a  man  who  thought  it  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  to  (as  he  put  it)  run  in  apples  under 
two  inches  (if  they  were  fair)  and.  apples  that  had 
worms  (also  as  lie  put  it)  in  the  blow  ends  into  No.  1 
fruit.  .  Then  it  was  that  the  thought  came  to  me,  what 
chance  is  there  for  a  man  who  grows  good  fruit  and 
packs  it  properly,  so  long  as  he  must  compete  with 
fruit  packed  in  this  manner?  Think  of  it,  apples 
under  two  inches  as  No.  l!  an  apple  no  larger  than  a 
good-sized  crabapple,  and  can  you  wonder  at  the  cry 
every  little  while  from  some  one  i  who  has  bought  a 
barrel  of  No.  1  apples?  And  this  man  was  lamenting 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  movement  to  try  to  pass  a 
standard  grade  law.  lie  said  that  if  such  a  law  was 


A  TOAD  FARM— THE  LATEST. 

Newspaper  clippings  state  that  a  Mr. 
Dray,  from  England,  is  to  start  a  toad 
farm  here,  claiming  that  the  toads  will 
sell  readily  for  25  cents  each.  Mr.  Dray 
is  said  to  have  got  an  endorsement  of  his 
toad  scheme  from  Washington.  Having 
been  through  the  ginseng  and  mushroom 
fever,  tried  poultry  and  bought  a  few 
mining  stocks,  we  were  not  interested 
in  toads,  but  the  boys  were.  A  colony 
of  toads  came  hopping  from  under  the 
front  porch  each  night  in  such  increasing 
numbers  that  at  25  cents  it  looked  like 
picking  up  money  to  breed  them.  We 
wrote  to  Washington  about  this  endorsement  and  re¬ 
ceived  this  letter  from  the  Biological  Survey. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  with  whom  Mr.  Dray,  the  al¬ 
leged  toad  culturlst,  has  consulted.  Almost  every  fresh 
water  pool  throughout  the  country  is  a  natural  toad  prop¬ 
agating  farm,  and  if  the  young  were  properly  protected 
they  would  soon  overrun  the  neighborhood.  The  toad  is 
rn  indiscriminate  feeder,  devouring  any  moving  object  of 
proper  size.  We  have  known  it  to  feed  on  small  birds, 
young  toads  and  frogs,  and  various  beneliclal  ami  injurious 
insects.  If  properlv  confined  in  potato  fields  infested  by 
till'  Colorado  beetle,  it  will  do  effective  work  in  destroying 
such  insects  that  feed  on  the  lower  leaves  or  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Wc  once  tried  to  show  off  our  knowledge  by  placing 
a  toad  and  half  a  dozen  Potato  beetles  in  a  box  to¬ 
gether.  The  toad  refused  even  to  look  at  the  insects. 
If  any  man  is  foolish  enough  to  start  a  toad  farm  we 
realize  that  we  could  not  expect  to  head  off  such  a 
heavy  brand  of  folly.  He  will  have  to  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
L  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Mildew  on  Peaches. 

M.  G.,  Smithsburff,  Md. — I  have  a  few 
young  poach  trees  in  the  third  Summer, 
and  the  last  two  Summers  the  foliage  gets 
covered  with  a  white  mold,  and  almost 
stops  growth  of  tree.  Can  anyone  tell 
what  to  do  for  it?  Some  fruit  was  on  the 
trees,  and  it  became  spotted  with  this 
mold  and  resembles  sores  on  the  flesh. 

Ans. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mildew  of  peach  and  roses.  We 
have  just  finished  making  an  inspection 
of  the  peach  orchards  in  the  Smithsburg 
district  of  Maryland,  and  find  this  rather 
common,  although  usually  we  see  but 
little  of  it.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
which  grows  chiefly  on  the  outside  of 
the  fruit  and  leaf,  and  so  is  much  easier 
to  reach  with  sprays  than  most  of  the 
fruit  diseases.  I  have  not  sprayed  for 
this  disease  especially,  but  suppose  al¬ 
most  any  fungicide  which  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  peach  would  control  it  if  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  disease  has  made  any 
progress.  Spraying  after  midsummer 
would  not  be  of  much  yalue,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  early  spraying  would  do  more 
to  cqntrol  it.  The  chief  injury  seems 
to  be  in  making  an  entrance  for  the 
brown  rot.  J.  z.  mor'IoN. 

Evaporated  Sweet  Corn. 

W.  P.  D.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. — I  have  about 
three  acres  of  sweet  corn  which  I  desire  to 
dry.  Has  any  one  dried  sweet  coin  on  a 
commercial  scale?  How  is  it  done  and' 
what  machinery  should  I  purchase  to  boil 
the  corn,  cut  it  from  the  cob  and  dry  it 
in  the  best  labor-saving  manner? 

Ans. — My  experience  in  handling 

dried  sweet  corn  is  limited,  but  I  do  not 
see  why  it  could  not  be  made  and  placed 
on  the  market  at  a  good  profit.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  desirable  product  made  on 
the  farm  for  family  use.  The  ear  should 
be  cut  when  in  good  “roasting  ear”  state 
to  prevent  the  grains  shriveling  up  too 
much.  Whole  ears  are  placed  in  boiling  j 
water  for  about  15  minutes  which  will 
cook  the  corn  about  half  done.  This 
cooking  solidifies  much  of  the  juices  and 
prevents  the  “milk  of  the  grains”  from 
wasting  when  cut  off  the  cob.  The  corn 
can  then  be  spread  out  in  the  sun  where 
it  will  soon  dry,  or  it  can  be  placed  in  an 
ordinary  fruit  evaporator  and  dried  like 
fruit.  This  process  will  make  a  brighter 
product  and  is  a  quicker  process.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  not  raising  the 
temperature  too  high,  since  a  crust 
would  form  on  the  grains  which  might 
injure  the  sale  but  not  the  quality  of  the 
product.  Ordinary  kettles  placed  in  a 
furnace  will  do  for  boiling  the  corn.  A 
wooden  crate  can  be  made  to  fit  the 
kettle  into  which  the  ears  of  corn  are 
placed.  The  crate  can  be  lowered  into 
the  kettle  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley 
and  can  also  be  easily  taken  out.  A 
little  thought  along  this  line  will  enable 
any  one  to  make  such  an  outfit  at  small 
expense.  A  good  evaporator  will  cost 
about  $15  and  usually  can  be  purchased 
of  dealers  that  handle  canning  machin-  | 
ery.  There  is  a  machine  also  used  for 
cutting  the  corn  off  the  cob,  but  1  have 
found  a  good  sharp  knife  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  workingman  quite  satisfactory. 

Virginia.  R.  H.  price. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Weather  conditions  with  us  have  been 
about  as  follows :  Very  wet  Spring,  dry  ; 
month  of  June,  scattering  showers  early 
part  of  July,  latter  part  of  that  month  very 
heavy  rains,  one  night  bordering  on  to  a 
cloudburst;  August,  good  growing  weather,  | 
a  good  steady  rain  once  per  week. 

tiardenville,  N.  Y.  h.  f.  w.  I 

The  hay  crop  was  one  of  the  largest 
for  many  years,  wheat  was  normal,  oats 
good.  Early  potatoes  are  a  large  crop.  I 
planted  one-sixth  of  an  acre  and  received 
•14  bushels,  some  that  weighed  two  pounds, 
but  the  late  potatoes  will  not  yield  as 
well.  We  have  had  no  rain  since  the  first 
part  of  July,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  showers.  The  corn  is  badly  in  need 
of  a  good  shower,  and  also  the  pastures. 
Pasture  is  very  short.  Cows  are  higher 
jn  price,  but  milk  advanced  from  $1.30  to 
$1.00  per  hundred,  which  we  think  is  a 
good  price  for  milk  for  this  month. 

Annville,  Pa.  H.  H.  z. 

We  are  suffering  for  rain  in  this  part  of 
Ohio,  and  though  some  localities  have  had 
showers  recently  the  greater  part  of  our 
se<  lion  is  parched.  There  are  countless 
railroad  fires  and  farmers  are  afraid  to 
leave  their  homes  near  railroads  for  fear 
of  not  finding  them  when  they  return.  The 
pastures  are  brown  and  bare  and  live  stock 
is  suffering  for  grass.  The  corn  crop  is  in 
grave  danger  and  gardens  are  about  ruined. 
It  is  impossible  for  grocers  to  get  vegeta¬ 
bles  from  any  source  and  they  say  they  are 
selling  a  great  deal  of  canned  stuff.  We 
have  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  a  few  lima 


beans  and  a  little  sweet  corn,  but  nothing 
to  what  we  have  had  other  years.  The 
leaves  are  failing  as  if  it  were  October  and 
flowers  are  ruined.  Vegetables  men  say 
they  have  not  had  such  a  season  in  twenty 
years.  It  is  fearfully  hot  and  the  dust  is 
thick  and  stifling  on  the  country  roads. 

K'entoh,  O.  m.  i.  k. 


Farmers,  IIoll  Your  Wheat.— I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  one  of  the  largest  millers  of  the 
country,  who  manufactures  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  c±  flour  per  day,  that  if  the 
farmers  of  this  country  will  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  hold  on  to  their  wheat  this  Fall 
such  a  course  Will  bring  an  increase1  in  the 
price  of  wheat  from  six  cents  to  10  cents 
per  bushel.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  hurry  their  wheat  to  market  such 
a  course  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  price  of  wheat  from  six  cents  to  10 
cents  per  bushel.  Here  are  words  of  coun¬ 
sel  that  we  ask  readers  to  consider.  If  you 
can  hold  your  wheat  without  great  incon¬ 
venience  and  not  offer  it  for  sale  until 
Winter,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  get 
a  better  price  for  it  than  if  you  sell  it  at 
once.  w.  K.  GREEN. 

Twenty-Cent  Cotton. — During  the  past 
week  newspapers  have  scare-headed  the  fact 
that  cotton  for  August  delivery  has  sold 
up  to  20  cents,  a  record  price  for  recent 
years.  This  was  not  the  result  of  crop 
conditions  or  manufacturers’  demands,  but 
merely  the  artificial  conditions  created  by 
a  speculative  war.  Certain  speculators  had 
sold  cotton  agreeing  to  deliver  it  in  August, 
but  when  they  tried  to  buy  the  cotton  to 
make  the  deliveries  they  found  it  all  in 
the  hands  of  other  speculators,  who  would 
not  sell  except  at  a  fancy  price.  The 
“shorts”  had  to  deliver  the  cotton  or  suffer 
business  disgrace  so  they  paid  the  fancy 
price,  about  six  cents  per  pound  more  than 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  cotton  for  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October  delivery.  A  few  farmers 
may  have  profited  by  this  sudden  jump  in 
price,  but  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  in¬ 
jured  by  every  such  speculative  flurry.  The 
actual  market  value  of  cotton  depends  upon 
the  crop  and  the  manufacturing  demand. 
Those  speculators,  who  are  parasites  on 
legitimate  trade,  try  to  confuse  the  public 
mind  by  many  words  while  picking  the 
pockets  of  cotton  growers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  well  as  their  fellow  speculators 
when  opportunity  offers.  European  manu¬ 
facturers  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with  this 
state  of  affairs  and  are  rapidly  developing 
the  raw  material  supply  of  their  possessions 
in  India  and  Africa.  The  East  Indies 
alone  will  produce  about  4,500,000  bales 
this  year.  Some  of  our  cotton  planters 
and  mill  men  are  trying  to  get  the  indus¬ 
try  on  a  safer  and  cleaner  basis  and  all 
such  efforts  deserve  the  moral  support  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  production  and 
manufacture,  as  well  as  any  help  in  clear¬ 
ing  out  speculative  abuses  that  the  Govern- 
ment  can  lawfully  give.  w.  w.  H. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


FARMERS’  FENCE 

/v  is  a  strong,  durable,  neat  looking 

even-mesh  fence,  made  with 

“The  Knot  That 
Cannot  Slip” 

Different  from  all  other  ties, 
clamps,  weaves  or  welds  on  the  market.  Cannot 
slip  to  mar  the  galvanizing;  does  not  cause  the 
wire  to  break  just  beyond  the  joints;  has  no 
protruding  ends  to  snag  animals.  Sample  knot 
and  catalog  free.  Write  today.  A  postal  will  do. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Dealers  and  farmer  agents  where 
we  are  not  represented.  Write  quick  for  choice  territory. 

FARMERS’  FENCE  CO.,  Box  804  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


YsTOPCAmiNG  WATER, 


4 


It's  a  need- 
yjff  less  waste 

of  time  and 
strength.  Don’t 
you  know  that  it 
would  be  money  in  your 
pocket  to  have  a  pump 
bring  the  water  from  the 
old  well  just  where  von 
need  it— in  kitchen,  yard 
or  barn?  We  make  pumps 
from  $3  to  $300. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to 


Put  a 


A 


PUMP 


RELIABLE  FARM 

WHEROOU 
WANT 
WATER 

Send  for  our  free  book— 

“WATER  BUPPLY  FOR  THE  HOME.” 

It  tells  how  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cally  to  solve  the  water  problem  in  the 
country.  Get  it  and  study  your  case. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co  •>  Seneca  Fails,  N.Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
>practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi- 
:nting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
d  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

3RRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 


POTASH 

Will  You  Sow  Clover  in 
Your  Wheat  Next  Spring? 

If  so,  prepare  for  it  now.  If  there  is  not 
enough  available  plant  food  for  both,  the  wheat 
gets  the  best  of  it  and  the  starved  clover  dies 
during  the  summer.  Clover  requires  three 
times  as  much  Potash  as  wheat.  Hence  a 
fertilizer  for  zvheat,  rye  or  winter  oats,  to  be 
followed  by  clover,  must  be  high  in  Potash 
as  well  as  phosphate.  If  your  brand  does  not 
carry  8  per  cent,  of  Potash,  buy  some  muriate 
of  potash  and  bring  it  up. 

You  or  your  dealer  can  buy  it 
from  us  in  carload  or  ton  lots 

Write  for  prices,  and  also  for  our  new  free  pamphlet 
on  Fall  Fertilizers,  which  will  show  you  how  to  make 
over  the  old  brand  or  to  mix  a  better  one  at  home  for 
less  money. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  are  Guaranteed 
and  Freight  Prepaid 


“ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL  and  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF 
NOT  SATISFIED”  is  OUR  WRITTEN  GUARANTY 

Some  people  have  Died  Gold  Coin  Stovei  for  30  years.  No  better  stoves  made. 

We  pay  freight  charges — both  ways  if  you  don’t  find  the 
stove  satisfactory.  You  have  one  year  to  try  it  in. 

Buy  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and 
save  from  $5  to  $20.  Compare  our  prices  with  your 
dealer’s  for  his  best  stoves. 

We  insure  safe  delivery — polished,  ready  to  set  up. 

Send  for  104-page  Catalogue  with  Price-List — Free. 

It  illustrates  all  our  stoves  and  ranges — gives  our  plan  and  offer  which  saves  you  money, 
GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TILE 

One  man  can  make  300  to  600  perfect  tile  a  day 

oil"  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

At  a  cost  of  $3  to  $5  per  1000.  The  only  farm  tile  machine 
that  does  not  require  hand  tamping ;  the  only  farmers’  machine 
operated  by  either  hand  or  power.  Machine  makes  3,  4,  S,  6,  and 
8  inch  tile,  IZ%  inches  long.  Our  WATER-PROOF  FLEXIBLE 
CASING  holds  tile  in  perfect  shape  till  set.  NO  PALLET. 

Ten  Days’  Free  Trial.  If  after  10  days’  trial  it  does 
not  meet  with  entire  satisfaction,  return  at  our  expense.  The 
price  of  the  machine  will  be  saved  in  making  your  first  2000 
tile.  CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT? 

Write  to=day  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  BOX  604,  ST.  JOHNS,  MICH. 


The  Call  of  the 
Southeast 

To  the  man  looking  for  a  home,  where  productive  lands, 
favorable  climate  and  abundant  rainfall  make  the  best 
paying  farm  locations  in  America  the  Southeast  is  now 
the  unequaled  section.  Land  from  gi.OO  to  $40.00  an 
acre  near  to  the  heart  of  the  country  and  close  to  the 
best  markets.  The  largest  returns  from  alfalfa  and 
other  hay,  wheat,  corn  and  all  truck  crops.  Lands  un¬ 
surpassed  for  stock  and  poultry  raising,  and  dairying. 
For  fruit  growing  no  region  is  more  profitable.  The 
Southeast  has  opportunities  for  every  kind  of  farming. 
The  Southern  Itntlwny  will  help  you  to  find  the 
desired  location.  Send  for  publications  to 
M.  V.  RICHARDS 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway, 
1341  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  Washington,  I).  C. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  Quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  8  CO.,  -:-  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J 


LIG0NIER,  IN0 


N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 

We  offer  best  quality  of  White  Winter  Rye 
at  $1.25  per  bushel,  freight  prepaid,  bags  free, 
to  all  our  customers  for  the  next  four  weeks 
Samples  sent  on  application. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, LIG0N,ER- IND 


CELERY,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND 
CELERIAC,  best  variety  line  plants 
$1  per  1.000;  10,000  for  *7.60.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL, PA 


CABBABE, 


SEED  WHEAT 

Gypsy,  Nigger,  Poole  and  Harvest  King.  Highest 
yielders.  Heaviest  weight  per  measured  bushel 
at  Kxp.  Sta.  Recleaned.  Grain  bags  and  samples 
free.  Low  price.  Write  PROSPECT  SEED 
FARM.  Madison,  O. 

POOLE  WHEAT  —Recleaned,  ready  to  sow 


C.  C.  VALE, 


Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

New  Carlisle,  O. 


Send  for  CIRCULAR  to  Originator  of 
,  -■  ; -  JONES  WHEATS 

St.  Louis  Grand  Prize  and  Red  Wave  Wheats. 

A.  N.  JONES,  No.  118  Summit  Street,  Batavia,  New  York. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees_I,%,lffl^iS 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nurserv,  Beverlv,  Ohio 


STABLE  MANURE 


for  sale  on  cars.  McGirr  Sons, 
534  West  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 


That  German  Rye. 

THREE  CROPS  IN  ONE  YEAR  possible. 

Write  me  for  particulars. 

FRANK  HYDE,  PEEKSKII.L,  N.Y. 

ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue,  T.  €.  KEVITT,  Athenln,  N.  J. 

Qtraufhorru  Plante  the  Best  varieties. 
OMQnUGlIj  lldlllo  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  BASEL  PERKY,  D.  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Apple  Rarrels 


—LOW  PKICE;  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT.  It  O  B  El  K T 
GILLIES,  MEDINA.  N.Y. 


FOR.  S  A.IjE. 

Fruit  farm  in  central  Pennsylvania,  containing 
about  300  acres,  having  on  it  4,000  apple  trees,  700 
pear  trees,  000  plum,  000  peach  and  100  cherry 
trees.  Three  springs  of  water;  good  buildings. 
The  plum,  peach  and  cherry  trees  are  all  bearing; 
1,000  of  the  apple  and  300  of  the  pear  are  bear¬ 
ing  this  year;  2)4  miles  from  good  market.  For 
particulars  write  C.  0.  TEMPLETON,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


SEEDS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


Catalogue  Free. 


Choice  varieties  seed  wheat,  rye,  winter 
vetches  and  grass  seeds;  also  spring 
flowering  bulbs  for  fall  planting. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Questions  About  Kainit. 

J.  B.  L.,  East  Dorset,  V4. — On  page  772 
you  speak  of  kainit  for  poultry  manure. 
What  is  kainit  and  what  does  it  cost?  I 
have  asked  several  of  my  neighbors  what 
it  is  and  no  one  knows. 

Ans. — “Kainit"  is  one  of  the  German 
potash  salts.  It  contains  about  12]/2  per 
cent  of  potash  and  sells  at  about  $12  per 
ton  here  in  New  York.  It  contains  con¬ 
siderable  common  salt.  The  chemical 
action  of  this  is  to  delay  fermentation 
and  thus  hold  the  ammonia  in  the  hen 
manure. 

Rye  in  Peach  Orchard ;  Nitrate  on  Grass. 

C.  IF.  M.‘  (No  Address). — I  have  been  led 
to  believe  rye  was  injurious  to  peach  trees. 
Is  it  true  that  rye  may  injure  them?  For 
grass  would  you  apply  nitrate  of  soda  this 
Fall,  or  make  the  application  next  Spring? 

Ans. — We  have  not  found  rye  inju¬ 
rious  to  peach  trees  when  properly 
handled.  Most  of  the  troubles  with  rye 
are  caused  by  leaving  it  loose  in  the  soil. 
The  heavy  growth  is  plowed  under  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  lightly  harrowed 
or  cultivated.  This  leaves  a  mass  of 
coarse,  open  material  underground.  The 
air  works  in  and  dries  it  out  and  every 
crop  nearby  suffers  from  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture.  When  rye  is  plowed  under  the 
soil  should  be  rolled  or  packed  down 
hard.  This  crushes  the  rye  into  a  com¬ 
pact  mass  which  holds  moisture  and 
permits  the  rise  of  water  through  the 
soil.  Handle  the  rye  this  way  and  there 
will  be  little  trouble.  Do  not  use  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  Fall  except  in  small 
quantities  to  start  a  rapid  growth.  The 
nitrates  or  soluble  forms  of  nitrogen 
do  not  remain  in  the  soil  when  there 
are  no  living  crops  to  use  this  plant 
food.  They  will  be  washed  out  and  lost 
during  Fall  and  Winter.  Nitrate  is 
more  economical  used  in  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer  as  crops  need  nitrogen. 

Fruit  for  Long  Island 

C.  O.  T.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  expect  to 
move  on  a  10-acre  piece  in  middle  Long  Is¬ 
land;  gravelly  loam  soil,  has  not  been  tilled 
during  the  past  year,  some  fruit  soil.  I 
intend  putting  out  peaches,  apples,  plums, 
and  also  having  a  good-sized  poultry  plant. 
I  Intend  to  plow  and  seed  six  acres,  using 
C'riijison  clover,  Alfalfa,  C'ow-horn  turnips 
and  rye.  As  to  the  fruit,  I  am  thinking  of 
Naomi  and  Gravenstein  apples,  Belle  of 
Georgia  and  one  other  variety  of  peaches. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  any  variety  of  plums 
by  name.  As  my  market  is  the  nearby 
home  one  it  seems  best  to  go  in  for  early 
maturing  high  table  quality,  and  not  con-, 
sider  the  shipping  quality. 

Ans. — Tell  C.  O.  T.  positively  to  cut 
out  apples  as  a  commercial  crop.  Com¬ 
ing  from  an  apple  country,  I  know  a 
good  apple  tree  when  I  see  it.  From  the 
hills  in  the  north  of  the  island,  to  the 
Great  South  Bay,  and  from  Jamaica 
to  Patchogue,  I  have  not  seen  an  apple 
tree  on  the  Island  that  1  would  call  a 
commercial  success.  They  will  grow, 
but  it  takes  an  expert  to  attend  to  them, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  if  even  he  would 
get  rich  out  of  apples  on  this  soil. 
Peaches  and  plums,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  surrants  all  do  well,  but  I 
would  advise  C.  O.  T.  to  be  careful  with 
plums.  If  the  curculio  is  present  in 
his  neighborhood  he  will  find  that  there 
is  trouble  ahead.  If  I  were  setting  out 
plum  trees  I  most  assuredly  would  plant 
them  in  the  chicken  runs.  Then  biddy 
would  help  to  keep  curculio  in  check. 
What  kind  to  plant  he  can  best  find  out 
at  the  experimental  farms  of  the  L.  I. 
R.  R.  Visitors  are  always  welcome  and 
advice  given;  that’s  their  business.  As 
I  understand  C.  O.  T.’s  problem,  it  is 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come  from 
the  first  few  years.  Chickens  will  solve 
the  problem  partly,  and  I  think  potatoes 
(a  couple  of  acres)  another  part;  150 
bushels  to  the  acre  :n  ordinary  years  is 
low.  With  clover  plowed  under  and  1,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  400  bush¬ 
els  is  not  high.  Right  here  I  have  seen 
400  and  500  bushels  to  the  acre.  Then 
there  is  another  crop  that  has  made 
the  Long  Island  farmer  rich,  cauliflower. 
But,  to  be  sure,  he  must  carefully  test 
the  soil  by  planting  a  half  dozen  here 
and  there.  My  soil  will  not  grow  cauli¬ 


flower;  500  feet  away  a  Summer  resi¬ 
dent,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
how  to  grow  things,  can  stick  a  plant 
anywhere'  on  his  soil  and  produce  fine 
heads.  So  you  see  actual  test  only  will 
tell  the  story.  If  fair  heads  cannot  be 
produced  under  ordinary  conditions  I 
would  advise  him  to  leave  it  severely 
alone.  c.  b.  d. 


Destroying  Sumach. 

What  can  I  do  to  got  rid  of  sumach  in 
a  back  field?  The  bushes  are  thick. 

J.  L. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
thoroughly  controlled  is  by  pulling  it  out. 
It  may,  however,  be  held  in  check  by  fre¬ 
quent  mowing  of  the  young  shoots  as  they 
appear. 

Value  of  Vetch. 

I  am  interested  in  your  vetch  article  on 
page  753.  Do  I  understand  that  357 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  80  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  108  pounds  of  potash  were  taken  from 
an  acre  of  land?  w.  Y. 

It  means  that  an  acre  of  vetch  yielded 
8,073  pounds  of  “sun-dried  matter”  or  hay. 
This  contained  the  amount  of  plant  food 
named.  The  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
some  of  the  nitrogen  were  taken  from  the 
soil  by  the  crop.  Most  of  the  nitrogen  was 
taken  from  the  air.  If  this  crop  were 
plowed  under  this  plant  food  would  be¬ 
come  nearly  as  available  as  manure. 

Does  Paris  Green  Spoil  Seed  Corn? 

My  field  of  corn  that  I  planted  last  was 
planted  May  28.  It  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  stone  walls  in  which  chipmunks 
abound.  Realizing  how  late  It  was  and 
that  it  would  be  too  late  for  corn  re¬ 
planted  after  this  was  up  to  mature,  I 
took  double  precaution  to  insure  a  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  Held  most  likely  to  be 
bothered  by  the  squirrels.  All  my  seed 
corn  was  coated  with  coal  tar,  and  on  five 
quarts  planted  at  one  end  of  this  field  I 
applied  Paris  green,  and  not  one  stalk 
came  up.  The  corn  is  as  sound  and  nearly 
as  hard,  despite  the  wet  soil,  as  when 
planted.  The  other  two  fields  planted 
earlier  and  the  remainder  of  this  field 
planted  the  same  day  and  the  following 
Monday  were  planted  with  corn  coated 
with  tar  from  the  same  can,  and  it  germin¬ 
ated  perfectly.  So  it  seems  certain  that 
some  Paris  green  will  prevent  corn  germin¬ 
ating.  That  was  the  worst  advice  I  ever 
knew  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  give.  G.  G.  gibbs. 

New  Jersey. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  gave  it  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  only  after  what  we  considered 
good  authorities  had  endorsed  it.  We  have 
had  one  other  complaint  which  we  printed. 
We  now  want  all  the  facts.  Will  those 
who  used  it  report?  Mr.  Gibbs  does  not 
tell  us  how  much  Paris  green  he  used.  The 
reason  for  using  the  poison  mentioned  in 
the  “advice”  was  to  kill  cutworms. 


Established  1802 


DYNAMITE 

IN 

THE  ORCHARD 

When  dynamite  is  used  to 
excavate  the  holes  in  which 
fruit  trees  are  planted  it 
loosens  up  the  lower  soils 
and  destroys  all  harmful 
grubs  and  beetles  in  the  sur¬ 
face-soil.  We  know  of  an 
y  orchard  planted  twenty  years 
ago  where  the  holes  for  some 
of  the  trees  were  dug  by 
hand  and  those  for  the  rest 
of  the  trees  were  blasted  out 
with  dynamite.  For  twenty 
years  the  trees  which  were 
planted  in  the  blasted  holes 
have  borne  more  fruit  and 
better  fruit  than  the  others. 

Use  Red  Cross  Dynamite 
for  Tree-Planting 

Write  for  Particulars 

E.l.du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Dal.,  U.  S.  A. 


*  WATER  SYSTEM 

WITHOUT  a  WATER  TANK 


Don't  use  an  immense  tank,  either 
elevated  or  buried,  for  storing 
water.  Storod  water  is  unhoalthfnl 
for  your  family  and  your  stock. 
Pump  the  water  direct,  witli  com¬ 
pressed  air,  as  you  use  it.  Supply 
Equipment  may  be  placed  at  any  distance  the  home  with  water  fresh  from 

from  the  well.  Outfits  supplied  for  any  lift.  the  well  by  using  the 

PERRY  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SYSTEM 

The  only  water  system  which  stores  no  water 

YK7TTH  the  Perry  System,  the  water  stays  in  the  well  until  it  is  needed.  Continuous 
’  '  pressure  in  the  pipes  at  all  times,  same  as  city  supply.  The  Perry  System  forces 
water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  faucets  by  direct  air  pressure.  It  stores  com¬ 
pressed  air,  which  is  the  power  that  forces  the  water  from  the  cylinders  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  pump.  This  stored  air  is  reserve  power,  making  it  necessary  to  operate 
the  compressor  only  occasionally;  therefore  the  motor,  engine,  or  whatever  power 
employed  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

One  air-compressing  outfit  will  supply  both  hard  and  soft  water,  if  desired. 
Easy  to  install  and  operate. 

The  Perry  System  is  adapted  for  open  or  driven  wells,  lakes,  rivers  or  springs. 
Economical  in  operation.  Endorsed  by  architects  and  engineers.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

UNITED  PUHP  AND  POWER  CO. 

473  OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CIIICAGO. 


XT o |<f|| p |ic  Oo  Your  Own  Threshing! 
■  ^  You  can  save  the  cost  of  a  rig 

in  a  few  years  besides  doing  the 

conveni¬ 
ent  time 


ELLIS 

CHAMPION 

THRESHERS 


are  equally  well  suited  to  threshermen 
and  grain  growers  desirous  of  doing  their 
own  work.  Herewith  is  showji  l.lli-  f'liiim 
pion  No.  a  complete  with  stacker,  tailings 
elevator  and  grain  bagger;  operated  by  gasoline, 
steam  or  tread  power.  No  elogging  of  straw  in  these 
threshers.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

tVe  also  make  Tread  ami  Sweep  Horse-Power,  circular 
ami  drag  saws,  ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers.  etc.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  full  information  about  these  machines. 

ELLIS  KEYSTOIME  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


L 


Pottstown,  Pa . 


Make  $6  to  $10  a 


Two-Horse 
Full-Circle 
Press 


M  Our  new  book,  “TONS  TELL,”  Is  not  only  a  complete  catalog  of  Sandwich  Hay 
Presses,  but  an  eye-opener  as  to  the  Profits  to  be  made  in  running  a  Hay  Baler. 

You  can  run  a  Hay  Press  profitably  Fall  and  Winter.  There’s  always  work  for  a 
Baler  and  big  money  every  day  you  run  it. 

Great  Capacity  of  SANDWICH  Presses 

Sandwich  Presses  bale  2  to  4  more  tons  per  day  than  others— with  no  more  help  and 
power.  In  capacity,  economy  In  operation,  perfect  bales,  convenience,  simplicity  and 
durability,  they  are  absolutely  unrivaled.  See  “TONS  TELL”  Book  for  proofs. 

Write  for  Great  Free  Book,  “TONS  TELL” 

Everything  fully  explained  In  this  valuable 
book.  All  about  the  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  Sandwich  Horse  Power  and  Belt 
Power  Presses— Wood  and  Steel  Construction 
—all  sizes.  Capacity  of  each  press  guaranteed. 

If  you  own  a  gasoline  engine— 6  H.  P.  or  lar¬ 
ger— a  Belt  Power  Press  will  prove  a  bonanza. 

The  information  contained  in  this  book  may 
be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you. 

We  sell  Presses  on  Partial  Payments.  Send 
today.  (8) 

SANDWICH  MFG.  COMPANY 

278  Main  Streat 


Belt  Power  Press 

Capacity,  2%to  5  tons  perhour.  Ifyonown 
a  gasoline  engine,  this  is  the  press  for  you. 


Sandwich,  III. 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Pullers 


Will  pull  green  stumps  7  feet 
in  diameter  and  will  clear  from 
i  to  s  acres  a  day.  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  700  horse  power 
and  against  breakage.  :  :  : 

ONLY  Stump  Puller  factory 
in  the  world  making  their  own 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 

For  catalog  and  discounts, 
address  Dept.  123, 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co., 

Lone  Tree,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

at  small  cost,  will  add  more  to  the  valuo  of 
your  placo  than  any  othor  improvement  that 

yon  can  rnako  and  provide  positive  and  per-  __ 

manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

aro  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires  togothor  and  inserting  at  fro- 
quont  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  tho  rusting  of  full 
crimpod  stays  commonly  nsod.  Erected 
with  wooden  posts  or  steel  posts  with 
special  wrought  steel  base. 

Our  free  Style  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  pattorns  of  fence,  cemetery 
arches,  trellisos,  etc. 

Write  for  It  today 
You  need  farm  gates;  ask  for  special 
gato  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co. , 

21 1  Republic  St.,  No.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

“A  Warning  Regarding  an  Old  Insect 
rest,”  was  the  subject  taken  by  Prof.  G. 
W.  llerriek,  entomologist  at  Cornell.  This 
pest  has  its  ups  and  downs  and  at  irreg¬ 
ular  periods  gets  plentiful  enough  to  cause 
serious  loss  in  the  apple  orchards.  It  is 
known  as  the  green  fruit  worm  and  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  forests  near 
Modus  this  season.  It  spends  the  Winters 
in  the  adult  state,  and  though  they  may 
not  attack  the  fruit  it  is  well  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  them  and  spray  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance  with  three  to  four 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons 
of  water  or  fungicidal  mixture.  They  can 
be  jarred  from  small  trees,  “llow  can  _we 
control  the  cabbage  aphis?”  Spray  with 
black  leaf  extract  or  fish  oil  soap,  rising 
one  pound  of  the  soap  to  six  or  seven  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  and  applying  very  thoroughly 
especially  on  under  sides  of  leaves.  Prof. 
Fraser  said  it  did  not  pay  to  spray  for 
aphis  at  present  cabbage  prices.  The  lady- 
bugs  that  prey  upon  this  pest  should  be 
encouraged  and  protected. 

Prof.  Waite  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  called  to  the  platform  and 
spoke  mainly  on  the  new  sprays  for  fun¬ 
gus  diseases.  He  said  the  most  important 
thing  in  spraying  for  fruit  diseases  was  the 
substitution  of  sulphur  compounds  for  cop¬ 
per  compounds.  Resides  many  experiments 
with  lime-sulphur  they  are  also  experiment¬ 
ing  with  lime-sulphur  to  which  lias.  been 
added  iron  sulphate  and  another  mixture 
containing  copper  sulphate.  Self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  made  with  cold  water  is  best 
for  spraying  peaches.  For  apples  the  self- 
boiled  mixture  can  be  made  with  hot  water. 

Dean  Bailey  gave  an  address  on  the  coun¬ 
try  life  problem.  He  touched  briefly  on 
the  work  of  the  Country  Rife  Commission 
and  said  progress  will  be  made  by  a  move¬ 
ment  organizing  voluntarily  outside  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  men  and  women  that  live  on 
land  are  what  makes  better  farming.  It 
will  be  a  process  in  social  evolution.  Prob¬ 
lems  will  be  taken  up  by  young  men  who 
can  devote,  and  afford  to,  their  whole 
lives  to  them.  The  Commission  never  used 
the  word  uplift,  it  being  an  invention  of 
the  newspapers.  A  better  education  is 
needed  to  improve  rural  conditions  and  to 
be  merely  a  good  farmer  is  not  a  sufficient 
object  in  life.  The  need  is  for  better  farm¬ 
ers  rather  than  more  farmers.  lie  spoke 
on  the  abandoned  farm  question  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“It  seems  to  be  commonly  assumed  that 
one  important  reason  for  the  high  prices  of 
living  is  insufficient  supply  of  farm  products 
and  that  the  remedy  for  this  insufficiency 
is  to  put  city  folks  and  immigrants  on 
farms,  particularly  on  abandoned  farms  to 
make  good  the  supply.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  sufficient  men  and  women  on  the 
land  at  the  present  time  to  raise  all  that 
mankind  needs,  but  they  are  not  all  ef¬ 
fective.  There  are  great  areas  in  which 
farming  is  now  very  profitable,  but  as  a 
whole  it  does  not  yet  receive  its  share  of 
its  own  earnings,  and  merely  to  raise  crops 
will  not  secure  these  earnings.  We  need  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  whole  course  of 
trade  from  the  time  products  leave  the 
land  until  they  reach  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  If  the  city  ever  saves  the  open 
country,  it  will  be  by  working  out  a  real  | 
economic  and  social  co-operation  between 
city  and  country,  not  by  the  city  going 
into  farming.  Farming  appeals  to  city 
people  as  a  bargain  counter  appeals  to  shop¬ 
pers.  Much  sentiment  has  been  wasted 
on  the  so-called  abandoned  farms.  There 
are  good  economic  reasons  for  the  discontin¬ 
uance  of  farming  on  these  lands,  the  lands 
are  rarely  or  never  abandoned,  and  they 
will  not  come  again  into  farms  until  the 
conditions  call  for  it.  Merely  to  place  an¬ 
other  family  on  an  abandoned  farm  may 
continue  an  undesirable  order  rather  than 
to  improve  rural  conditions.  On  many  of 
these  lands,  as  originally  owned,  it  may  he 
impossible  again  to  conduct  a  good  agri¬ 
cultural  business,  adjacent  farms  may  need 
to  be  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
a  farmable  proposition.  There  is  a  larger 
aspect  to  the  vacant  farm  question.  We 
have  taken  up  the  ‘easy  lands’  (even  though 
we  vacated  the  difficult  lands  in  the  pro¬ 
cess).  and  we  are  reclaiming  the  Western 
regions  by  irrigation  and  by  dry  farming: 
but  it  may  not  be  necessary,  or  advisable 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  that  every 
last  acre  in  the  national  domain  be  opened 
for  exploitation  or  settlement  In  this  dec¬ 
ade,  or  even  in  this  century.  The  nation 
may  well  have  untouched  reserves.  No 
one  knows  what  our  necessities  will  be  a 
hundred  years  hence.  Land  that  has  never 
been  despoiled  will  be  immeasurably  more 
valuable  to  society  then  than  now :  and 
society  holds  the  largest  interest.  When 
fhe  pressure  of  population  comes  we  will 
fall  back  on  our  reserves.  The  rain  belt 
States  will  fall  back  on  their  wet  lands, 
their  uplands  and  their  hills.  These  hills 
are  much  more  usable  than  those  of  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  West  can  ever  be.  The 
Eastern  and  old  Southern  States  have  im¬ 
mense  reserves,  even  though  the  titles  may 
ho  largely  in  private  ownership.  New  York 
is  still  nearly  half  in  woods  and  swamps 
and  waste,  but  practically  all  of  it  is 
usable.  New  York  is  an  undeveloped  coun¬ 
try  agriculturally.  The  same  is  true  of 
New  England  arid  Pennsylvania  and  great 
regions  southward.  Forests  and  the  sward 
grow  profusely  to  the  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  hills.  Yast  areas  eastward 
are  undeveloped  and  unexploited.  Even 
the  regions  of  the  so-called  abandoned  farms 
are  vet  practically  untouched  of  their  po¬ 
tential  wealth.  T  have  no  regret  that 
these  countries  are  still  unsettled.  There 
is  no  need  of  haste.  When  the  great  arid 
West  has  brought  every  one  of  its  avail¬ 
able  acres  under  irrigation,  and  when  pop¬ 
ulation  increases,  the  Eastern  quarter  of 
the  country  will  take  up  the  slack.  It  is 
by  no  means  inconceivable  that  at  that  time 
the  Eastern  lands,  newly  awakened  from 
the  sleep  of  a  century,  will  be  the  fresh 
lands,  and  the  older  regions  will  again 
become  the  new  regions.” 

A  few  other  points  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Railey  were  that  these  so-called  aban¬ 
doned  farms  should  be  l»ought  by  State, 
county  or  town  and  turned  into  practical 
productive  forestry.  A  few  farmers  that 
grow  a  special  product  are  able  to  get 
fair  prices,  but  the  average  farmer  is  not 
getting  proper  compensation  for  the  energy 
expended.  The  middleman  adds  some  value 
by  putting  products  before  the  consumer, 
but  he  has  had  a  free  field  to  work  in  and 


many  abuses  have  sprung  up.  Consumers 
and  producers  must  work  together  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  abuses.  Good  Federal  and  State 
laws  should  be  passed  to  eliminate  these 
evils,  with  a  commission  to  see  that  they 
are  enforced  and  before  which  grievances 
may  be  brought.  This  will  oEly  be  brought 
about  by  the  awakening  of  public  con¬ 
science.  The  tendency  in  teaching  has  been 
to  make  farming  too  easy.  There  is  a 
continual  struggle  to  produce  profitable 
crops,  and  the  production  is  only  half  the 
battle.  Struggles  make  strong  men  and 
women  and  good  citizens.  Good  citizens 
must  interest  themselves  in  improvements. 
It  is  in  this  way  the  standards  of  coun¬ 
try  life  will  be  raised  and  the  producer  will 
get  fair  compensation  for  the  thought  and 
energy  expended  in  feeding  the  nation. 

g.  it.  s. 


Closed  Highway. 

The  contractors  repairing  the  highway 
have  closed  up  a  part  of  the  road  requiring 
us  to  drive  around  it.  Has  anyone  the 
right  to  close  the  State  road  ?  a.  s. 

Parties  in  charge  of  the  repairing  can 
close  a  road  or  bridge  for  a  short  time 
where  the  needs  of  repairing  require  it, 
but  the  work  should  be  hurried,  and  any 
unreasonable  delay  or  inconvenience  to  the 
public  will  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  repairs  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  reasonableness  of  the  closing. 
Make  a  protest  to  the  local  authorities  if 
you  think  the  men  are  indifferent  to  the 
convenience  of  the  public. 

Repair  of  Line  Fence. 

I  keep  a  bull  in  a  field  adjoining  the  road ; 
the  fences  are  strong  and  sufficient  for  him. 
One  of  my  neighbors  declines  to  repair  his 
fence,  but  as  yet  none  of  my  cattle  has 
broken  out.  I  have  been  requested  to  keep 
in  my  bull,  as  he  bellows  near  the  road, 
especially  when  annoyed  by  children.  Must 
I  pen  him  in?  m.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

You  have  a  right  to  pasture  your  bull 
in  your  lot  even  though  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  may  break  out.  You  are 
presumed  to  know  the  vicious  habits  of  a 
mature  bull,  that  he  may  get  through  the 
fence  and  do  injury,  so  that  in  case  he  does 
get  out  it  is  likely  that  a  jury  would  find 
that  you  were  negligent  in  not  dishorning  1 
him,  having  better  fences  or  taking  other  I 
precautions.  While  you  have  a  right  to  j 
pasture  him  you  do  so  with  knowledge  of  : 
his  dangerous  habits.  If  you  can  blindfold  | 
him  or  hobble  him  it  may  reassure  your 
neighbors  and  prevent  trouble.  Send  a 
written  demand  to  your  neighbor  to  repair 
his  fence,  otherwise  you  will  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  fence  viewers. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

|  2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


The  Largest  Assortment  in  America 


Send  for  our  Special  Collection 
No.  1 — 108  Choice  Bulbs 
for  Blouse  Culture 
Price  $2.75 

or  our  Assortment  No.  4,  Con¬ 
taining  143  Bulbs  for 
Outdoor  Culture 
Price  $2.75 

Delivered  free  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 

See  inside  cover  page  for  particulars 
of  above  and  other  assortments. 

Mailed  free  for  the  asking 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  Dept.  R  New  York 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality  Wagons  and  sell 
them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 


No.  190  Runabout 
Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


$48.50 


No.  290— Buckboard 
Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


Wholesale  Prices 


E  ZE2 — $6.00 


You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber's 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding 
guarantee  for  one  year  from  date 
of  purchase. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to 
you  for  free  examination  and 
approval.  No  deposit  or  references 
required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever. 

Every  wagon  will  reach  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  or  it  can  be  returned 
to  us  at  our  expense. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Showing  150  styles  of  wagons 
and  50  styles  of  Harness.  Every 
approved  pattern  is  shown  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices. 

BLANKET  FOR  FALL  ORDERS--P 


$53.50 


No.  118 — Top  Buggy 

Fully  as  good  as  retails  for  $70. 
Will  give  years  of  service, 
nicely  finished,  and  a  bargain. 

$53.50 


No.  350 — Handy  Wagon 
Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $65. 


With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  November  15th,  we 
give  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  handsome  wool  street  blanket.  This 
blanket  sells  at  retail  everywhere  for  $6.00.  Don’t  miss  this  offer. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  Main  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 


RELIANCE  LINE 

AIR-COOLED 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

1  to  10  Horse. 

The  oldest  air¬ 
cooled  engine 
(above  3  horse). 
Over  4000  in 
successful  use. 
You  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to 
your  family  to 
investigate  this  strongly  guaranteed  engine  before 
you  buy.  A  Iso  2  to  IS  horse  hopper  cooied  and  2  to 
200  water  cooied.  24  years’  experience. 


GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED 

The  CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  CtnTER  (  Blower ) 

DRIVEN  BY  A  10  HORSE  POWER 

RELIANCE 

Engine  will  fill  your  Silo  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactorily  than  anything  else  can. 

Send  for  Catalog  3. 

Brackett,  Shaw  (i  Lunt  Co.,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 
Boston  Office 

02  Charlestown  St.  (Now  railed  Washington  St.  North) 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCEahdhONOR 


CALDWELL  SPECIAL-$93.I0 


Money  cannot  buy  a  better  4 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine  than  mine 
and  I  am  ready  to 
prove  it  as  I  want 
you  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied. Let 
me  send  you  this  en¬ 
gine,  free  of  all  charge. 

You  may  use  It  for  sixty  days 
-I’ll  even  pay  the  return  charges 
if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  It. 

Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
but  will  last  a  life  time  and 
always  give  satisfaction. 

Try  the  Caldwell  Special  on 
vour  place.  Write  me. 
CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MFG.  CO. 

511  Commercial  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


The  CHARTER 

The  Pioneer  Gasoline  Engine, 
having  all  modern  features, 
such  as  speed  regulator,  etc. 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Pump¬ 
ing  ami  Sawing  Outfits,  Semi- 
Portables,  II  oistcr  s.  Open 
Jacket  Cylinder— Frost  Proof. 

Catalogue  on  request — State 
your  power  needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  2B,  Sterling,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Two  rows  at  one  time  one  horse.  Delivers  in  rear  of 
machine  upright,  carries  to  shock.  Don't  break  your 
back  picking  up  corn  after  cutting.  No  twine.  I,  2  or  3 
men  can  operate. 

Also  Tile  Ditchers. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  JESt  llKE  M’F’tt  CO.,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Leffe!  Steam  Power 
Should  Be  Yours 


— because  you  want  the  simplest,  strong¬ 
est,  most  econom  ical,  most  dependable 
and  mostdurable  engine.  Steam  has 
held  its  place  atthe  top  and  Lcffel 
Steam  Katrines  and  Rollers  are  the 
known  best  of  all  Steam  Out¬ 
lets.  Write  NOW  for 
Free  Booklet.  Address 
James  Leffel  &  Co. 

Goi  250 

Springfield, 
Ohio 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  Represent  Us  at  the  Fairs.  Send  for  particulars 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SVPHEKS,  Fort  Wayne,  lad. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Original  “Cutaway” 


LESS  WORK 


BIG  CROPS 


Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 

Will  cut  28by  30  acres  or  double¬ 
cut  15  acres  in  a  day. 

Will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth 
one  foot  in  a  day. 

Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the 
surface  true.  All  other  Disk  Harrows 
have  to  run  in  the  half  lap. 

Has  Improved  reinforced  main  frame,  and 
improved  standards. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  poor  imita¬ 
tions  or  infringements. 

There’s  only  one  original  Cutaway” 
and  it’s  Clark’s. 

Saves  time.  Saves  labor. 

Saves  money. 


Crops  increased  25°/o  to  50°/o. 
Better  Grain,  better  Hay,  bet. 
ter  Fruit. 

Takes  place  of  Plow  and  Harrow. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  the 
horses’  necks. 

We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk  Tools, 
Every  machine  fully  warranted. 
Thousands  in  use  and  giving  satisfaction. 
If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

Send  to-day  for  Free  Booklet. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

839  Main  Street 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


1910. 
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REPORT  OF  LIME  SULPHUR  SPRAYING. 

This  Spring  I  used  a  commercial 
lime  sulphur  solution.  I  diluted  this 
with  75  gallons  of  water  to  one  gallon 
of  lime  sulphur  solution.  I  sprayed 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  these  trees  was  very  satisfactory. 
I  have  never  seen  the  foliage  look  better, 
especially  on  the  apples,  than  this  year. 
There  was  a  very  slight  burning  of 
young  tender  foliage  on  the  peach.  I 
did  not  try  this  solution  any  stronger 
than  75  to  one,  because  it  did  not  seem 
necessary.  I  also  tried  this  same  solu¬ 
tion  on  grapes  which  were  burned  im¬ 
mediately,  especially  on  the  young 
foliage  considerable  harm  was  done.  I 
sprayed  the  currant  for  blister-mite  and 
these  leaves  were  burned.  I  tried  it  on 
potatoes  and  it  burned  them  slightly, 
also  upon  bush  beans  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  Upon  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
tomatoes  the  solution  did  not  burn  the 
foliage.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  this  year  with  aphis  on  potatoes. 
I  have  never  seen  them  so  bad.  The 


amply  rewarded.  Probably  the  most 
popular  variety  of  the  Shaffer  type  at 
present  is  the  Columbian — a  good  variety 
of  its  class ;  but  it  is  dull  in  color  and 
does  not  sell  well  on  the  market  except 
to  those  who  know  of  the  really  excel¬ 
lent  quality  of  this  class  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


ALFALFA  IN  DRILLS. 

After  several  failures  to  grow  Alfalfa 
in  the  ideal  way,  broadcast,  I  planted  one- 
half  acre  on  August  25*  1908,  in  rows, 
about  14  inches  apart,  and  used  only  two 
pounds  of  seed.  Last  Summer  I  kept  it 

fairly  well  cultivated,  but  did  not  know 

enough  about  it  to  cut  but  one  crop,  which 
grew  about  three  feet  high.  This  season  I 
have  cut  two  crops,  June  15  and  July  1G, 
and  the  third  crop  is  now,  August  10,  a 
foot  high,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
drought,  and  was  the  only  really  green  thing 
on  my  place  a  few  days  ago  before  the  rain 

came.  The  first  crop  was  three  to  four 

feet  high,  and  completely  covered  the 
ground,  the  second  also  covered  the  ground, 
but  was  only  2%  to  three  feet.  The  roots 
seem  to  be  below  the  drought  line  and  I 
hope  to  get  a  fourth  crop  this  Fall.  I 
used  lime  before  planting  and  got  a  thin 


lime  sulphur  solution,  at  75  to  one,  did 
not  check  them.  I  did  not  try  this 
stronger  as  it  had  already  burned  the 
foliage.  I  did  not  use  lime  in  it,  as  is 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer. 
Possibly  with  lime  I  would  have  had 
better  results.  The  samples  of  the 
burned  grape  and  currant  leaves  were 
sent  to  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  their  report  was  that 
the  leaves  showed  spray  injury,  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  what 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
season  here  was  unusual;  a  warm, 
sunny'  March,  followed  by  a  wet  cold 
April,  May  and  no  real  good  weather 
until  the  middle  of  June.  Most  of  the 
spraying  was  done  during  this  cold  wet 
spell.  N.  o.  GOLDSMITH. 

Ohip. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Crops. 

R.  (No  Address). — On  page  724  you 
say  “do  not  put  nitrate  on  any  crop.”  This 
should  be  explained.  We  certainly  put  ni¬ 
trate  on  crops  ot  grain  and  grass  when 
it  is  broadcast  in  Spring. 

Ans. — We  were  speaking  of  corn  or 
any  hilled  crop.  Of  course  the  nitrate  is 
broadcast  over  grass  or  grain,  but  in  that 
case  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  field,  and 
when  properly  done  only  a  grain  or  two 
would  fall  upon  any  plant.  This  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  dropping  a 
handful  of  nitrate  directly  on  a  hill  of 
corn,  potatoes  or  strawberries.  The  lat¬ 
ter  should  not  be  done,  but  the  nitrate 
should  be  put  several  inches  away  from 
the  hill.  We  have  had  careless  work¬ 
men  throw  nitrate  in  handfuls  on  grass — 
making  no  effort  to  scatter  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  could  be  seen  all  through  the  season. 
This  valuable  fertilizer  should  be  used 
with  care  and  spread  as  evenly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Remember,  too,  that  some  of  the 
potash  salts  or  acid  phosphate  will  act  in 
much  the  same  way  if  we  were  to  throw 
them  out  by  handfuls.  The  point  is  that 
all  fertilizers  should  be  used  in  a  rational 
manner.  You  can  kill  a  man  with  water 
if  you  put  too  much  of  it  on  him. 

A  Red  Raspberry  that  Tips. 

If.  if1.,  Cadiz,  O. — Give  us  a  chapter  on 
red  raspberries.  Are  there  any  reds  that 
produce  from  the  tips,  and  what  are  they? 
Fruit  catalogues  do  not  always  tell.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  locally  for  reds,  but 
we  would  like  to  find  if  possible  something 
that  starts  from  the  tips  like  the  old 
Shaffer’s  Colossal.  Please  name  some  vari¬ 
eties  of  proven  excellence. 

Ans. — A  bright  red  variety  of  this 
character  has  not  yet  been  produced  so 
far  as  I  know.  Several  new  sorts  have 
been  introduced  with  claims  made  that 
improvement  in  color  was  attained  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Shaffer’s  Colossal  type, 
but  none  of  these,  while  good  in  quality, 
as  a  rule,  has  proved  to  have  gained  a 
marked  improvement  in  color.  The  plaiTt 
breeder  or  the  person  who  discovers  a 
truly  red  raspberry — a  variety  combining 
clear,  bright  color  of  fruit  with  the  habit 
of  growth  and  propagation  of  the  “cap” 
type — will  have  done  a  great  public 
service,  for  which  he  no  doubt  will  be 


stand,  which  is  better  than  a  thick  one,  as 
the  very  best  results  are  where  the  plants 
stand  six  inches'  apart.  There  was  no 
manure  or  fertilizer  used,  and  the  ground 
was  really  very  poor,  hut  it  has  been 
worked  faithfully  with  a  wheel  cultivator 
and  is  free  from  weeds  and  grass. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  a.  c.  w. 


SHOVEL 


Shovel  users  should 
remember  that  there  is 
only  one  best  in  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  (act  that 
every  hardware  dealer 
concedes  that  the  gen¬ 
uine  “  O.  Ames”  is 
the  best  shovel  made 
proves  it  has  been 
made  just  right  for  more 
than  a  century. 

There  are  many  good 
shovels,  but  if  you  want 
the  best  buy  just  one  “  O. 
Ames  ”  and  you  will  de¬ 
mand  them  thereafter. 

tVe  should  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  free  copy  of 
“Shovel  /•‘acts.”  It  con¬ 
tains  a  lot  of  shovel  in¬ 
formation. 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS 
CORPORATION 
Ames  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 


COLTS  MALLEABLE 
WAGON  JACK 

This  jack  can  not  break  because 
it  is  made  of  malleable  iron.  By 
simply  working  the  lever  you  can 
raise  1300  lbs.  with  little  effort. 
Closed  height,  15  in.;  extented 
height,  27  in.  Buy  one  to-day  of 
your  dealer  or  send  us  his  name 
and  $1.50  for  one  prepaid.  Try  it 
10  days  and  if  you  want  your  money 
back  we  will  cheerfully  refund. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  CO. 

123  Center  Street,  Batavia,  N.Y, 

“Colts  Eccentric  Clamps”  and 
our  other  useful  specialties  are 
absolutely  unrivalled.  Let  us  send 
Catalogue  166  describing  them. 


ELECTRIC 

Low  Down  Hand/Wagon 


The  only  wagon  for  hauling  manure,  stone,  fodder, 
grain,  etc.  Saves  thousands  of  high  lifts,  saves 
horse  flesh,  avoids  rutting.  Makes  an  end  of  tire 
setting  and  repairs.  This  wagon  will  last  a  genera¬ 
tion.  Electric  Steel  Wheel  Wagons  don’t  break 
down.  Write  for  book  and  see  why. 

Make  Your  Old  Wagon  Over 

Use  your  old  running  gears,  we’ll 
supply  Electric  Steel  Wheels  to 
fit.  All  heights,  all  tire  widths. 
Wagon  better  than  ever  by  simply 
buying  wheels.  Let  us  prove  it. 
Address  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  48  Quincy,  III. 


Steel  Wheels 


Why  hesitate  one  minute? 

Your  commonsense  tells  you  to  get  the  roofing 
made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  Nature  gives  it  water¬ 
proofing  qualities  that  man  has  never  equaled. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 


is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  It  prevents  cracks 
and  breaks ;  does  away  with  leaks  and  repairs,  and 
makes  Genasco  last  longer  than  any  other  roofing. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  the  greatest  device  ever 
invented  to  waterproof  seams  without  cement.  Supplied 
in  rolls  of  Genasco  when  specified. 

\Y  rite  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  and  find  out  more  about  Genasco;  get 
samples  too. .  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  trade-mark  at  your 
dealer  s,  and  insist  on  Genasco.  A  written  guarantee — if  you  want  it. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Ready  Roofing 

Gravel 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  l.ake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh. 

-  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Corilandt  Bldg..  New  York 


— 99  %,  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  hook  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHId 


Freight  Paid  Prices  on ‘New  Lumber 

I  .  Here  Is  a  chance  to  BUY  LUMBER  at  30  to  60  per  cent  less  than  is  usually  asked  for  it.  It  I 

■  is  absolutely  brand  new  and  first  class  in  every  particular  and  guaranteed  grades.  Wo  bought  ■ 

■  SO, 000,000  feet  from  lumber  mills  at  half  the  usual  prices  and  we  are  giving  the  public  tho  I 
I  benefit  of  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  possibility  for  you  to  go  wrong  in  this  matter.  Never  ini 

■  twenty  years  has  Lumber  been  offered  at  such  low  prices  as  wo  name.  If  you  do  not  take  ad-  ■ 

■  vantage  of  this  chance,  you  are  missing  a  splendid  opportunity.  Wo  quote  freight  propaid  price.  I 

[SEND  LUMBER  BILL  FOB  ESTIMATE  I 

Include  in  your  list  every  single  article  you  need  to  build  or  improve.  It  makos  no  difference  I 
I  ^nether  you  need  a  full  carload  or  not,  we  will  save  you  money.  Our  stock  includes  everything  I 

■  used  in  building,  and  it  is  good  material  too;  nothing  better  made.  Every  dollar’s  worth  Is  I 

■  covered  by  a  binding  guarantee.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

Our  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  is  over  SI, 000.000.  We  have  a  complete  stock  of  Plumbing  Ms*  I 

■  *®Hal,  Heating  Apparatus,  Hardware,  Fencing,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Office  Furniture,  I 
I  “*Pe»  Culverts,  Structural  Iron,  Machinery,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Groceries,  Shoes,  etc.,  etc,  I 

■  _ WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  lOOO  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  Ho.  67. 

Wmmm,  Chicago  house  wrecking  Co.,  35th  and  iron  sts.,  Chicago,  mmmm 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Out  under  the  crab  apple  tree  back  of  the 
house  you  will  now  find  a  stone  with  the 
following  inscription  : 

SHEP, 

August  26,  1910. 

“A  Gentleman  In  Fur.” 

It  is  true  that  old  Shop  has  passed  on, 
and  his  end  came  with  a  tragedy.  The  old 
dog  became  badly  troubled  with  a  skin 
disease.  On  Thursday  our  boys  dipped 
him  to  help  his  trouble.  In  treating  him 
before  it  has  been  the  plan  to  dip  him 
thoroughly  and  then  keep  him  tied  or  in  a 
pen  until  the  dip  dries.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  old  dog  got  away  from  them  and 
ran  about  the  yard.  At  times  his  disease 
pained  him  so  that  he  cried  out  almost  like 
a  child.  At  night  he  could  not  be  found 
and  when  morning  came  he  had  not  re¬ 
turned.  The  boys  hunted  in  all  his  old 
haunts,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  him  any¬ 
where.  Finally  in  the  course  of  our  search 
we  heard  that  a  dog  had  been  shot  at  a 
place  on  the  hill,  and  after  supper  a  com¬ 
pany  of  six  Hope  Farmers  marched  through 
the'  dark  to  investigate. 

Poor  Shep  must  have  run  crying  from 
home.  Perhaps  ho  was  dazed  and  lost  his 
way.  At  any  rate,  when  morning  came  he 
lay  in  a  shed  back  of  a  farmhouse.  The 
people  did  not  recognize  him  as  our  dog 
and  they  were  afraid  he  might  be  mad  or 
develop  rabies.  They  kept  him  shut  up 
until  about  noon  when  a  neighbor  came  and 
shot  him,  thinking  that  the  safest  and  most 
humane  way  of  ending  his  trouble,  lie  was 
buried  in  the  garden.  It  was  a  sad  group 
that  walked  home  that  night.  It  seemed 
like  losing  an  old  friend  through  some  sud¬ 
den  and  fearful  tragedy.  It  must  be  hard 
to  die  in  such  a  way — far  from  home  and 
friends. 

Many  of  you,  but  not  all,  will  think  it  a 
part  of  foolish  sentiment  to  feel  that  way 
about  a  dog — even  one  that  has  grown  up 
with  the  children  from  a  puppy.  1  do  not 
know  what  you  will  think  when  I  toll  how 
the  next  morning  I  went  with  one  of  the 
boys  and  dug  up  what  was  left  of  old 
Shep,  brought  it  back  and  made  a  new 
grave  out  under  the  tree.  It  was  there  the 
old  fellow  used  to  sit  and  watch  us  at  work 
or  keep  an  eye  on  the  children.  It  seems 
fitting  that  he  should  finally  rest  there. 
That  line,  “A  Gentleman  in  Fur,”’  fitly  de¬ 
scribes  the  old  dog.  I  have  had  human 
friends  who  failed  me  at  the  pinch,  but 
Shep  never  in  all  his  life  failed  to  he  true, 
lie  would,  I  know,  have  willingly  given  his 
life  for  Mother  and  the  children,  and  there 
is  not  a  person  on  Hope  Farm  who  has  not 
been  made  a  better  human  through  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  old  dog. 

Little  redhead  came  to  me  after  dinner 
and  said,  with  great  seriousness :  “Don’t 
you  think  Shep  is  an  angel?” 

I  wish  I  were  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
on  such  a  subject.  On  lonely  walks  with 
Shep  or  on  Winter  nights  when  the  old  dog 
kept  watch  for  me  in  the  silent  house  it 
has  seemed  as  if  he  possessed  that  thing  or 
quality  which  we  call  a  soul.  It  has 
seemed  as  if  he,  too,  pondered  over  the  old 
heart-eating  question  of  eternity.  Shep  was 
a  true  gentleman  in  fur.  I  do  not  know 
what  becomes  of.  the  noble  qualities  and 
human-like  love  which  dumb  brutes  often 
show,  but  I  hope  they  will  endure  some¬ 
where.  At  any  rate,  old  Shep  lies  buried 
on  Hope  Farm.  Peace  to  him — whatever 
that  may  mean  for  a  dog. 

The  Railroad  Question. — L'p  to  within 
a  year  or  so  the  Western  farmers  have  been 
the  loudest  in  outcry  against  railroads. 
They  had  reason  for  it.  Every  Jerseyman 
who  is-able  to  think  knows  how  his  State  is 
dominated  by  three  great  railroads,  but  he 
has  not  been  roused  to  any  fighting  pitch. 
When  the  fighting  does  come  it  is  done  by 
commuters  who  work  in  the  city  and  live  in 
New  Jersey.  These  people  suddenly  find  the 
cost  of  their  monthly  tickets  shot  up  in  the 
air.  From  our  station  the  increase  is  about 
$7.50  per  year,  and  the  cost  of  10  or  50- 
trip  tickets  has  also  increased.  There  are 
about  50  commuters  on  an  average  at  our 
place.  Counting  the  increase  in  family  tick¬ 
ets  the  people  of  our  little  station  have 
been  held  up  for  an  increase  of  about  $600 
per  year.  This  will  make  for  the  entire 
line  at  this  rate  more  than  .$75,000  at  a 
very  low  estimate.  When  you  are  held  up 
for  an  increased  price  for  no  improvement 
in  service  you  want  to  know  why.  Because 
Jerseymen  are  asking  ichy  they  are  to  be 
ranked  with  the  Kansas  and  Iowa  farmers, 
and  1  rejoice  that  we  are  getting  into  the 
same  class. 

Our  railroad  is  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  controlled  by  the  Erie.  We  are  told 
that  our  prices  are  raised  because  it  costs 
more  to  run  the  road.  They  even  have  the 
face  to  give  figures  showing  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  a  commuter  is  greater  that  the 
sum  he  pays.  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  a 
railroad  lawyer’s  argument.  Every  man 
who  makes  his  home  in  the  country  brings 
his  family.  His  wife  and  children  travel 
on  the  cars,  and  most  of  the  food  and  mer¬ 
chandise  which  he  buys  comes  as  freight. 
The  railroad  gets  the  benefit  of  all  this, 


but  "figures”  only  on  what  the  man  pays. 
In  my  own  case  during  the  20  years  I  have 
travelled  on  our  road  I  am  sure  that  my 
family  has  given  a  revenue  of  over  .$4,000 
in  i  yassongor  and  freight  and  express  traf¬ 
fic.  My  own  tickets  have  not  cost  much 
over  .$1,200  all  told.  The  Erie  might  figure 
its  entire  passenger  cost  for  the  20  years 
and  say  I  personally  have  given  them  no 
profit,  yet  counting  all  my  family  has  paid 
there  would  bo  a  profit. 

The  history  of  our  road  is  a  miniature 
story  of  much  railroad  history.  It  was 
originally  built  by  selling  stocks  and  bonds 
to  country  people.  Several  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  still  have  stocks  which  they  paid  for 
in  cash  and  supplies.  The  railroad  finally 
went  into  a  receiver’s  hands,  and  through 
some  sharp  manipulation  a  few  preferred 
stockholders  obtained  control.  The  Erie 
bought  these  three  or  four  men  out,  paying, 
as  I  understand,  some  $300,000  for  control 
of  the  road.  The  farmers  and  others  who 
put  up  their  little  sums  of  cash  and  made 
the  road  possible  were  squeezed  out  com¬ 
pletely.  Their  stock  is  not  worth  the  paper 
it  is  printed  on,  and  to-day  they  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  road  and  their  children  are  held 
up  with  the  rest. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Erie  got  hold 
of  through  this  deal.  They  own  34  1-2  miles 
of  track  and  operate  47.  The  total  amount 
outstanding  as  railroad  capital  is  $3,261,- 
100.  The  last  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  gives  the  gross  in¬ 
come  for  the  year  at  $010,408.20,  with  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  of  .$490,737.  'The  railroad 
paid  $7,510  taxes  and  made  nearly  $120,000 
on  the  year’s  business.  Did  my  neighbor 
with  his  little  block  of  stock  representing 
what  he  paid  for  the  original  road  got  a 
slice  of  this  little  melon?  Not  a  penny. 
Will  he  get  any  of  the  increase  for  which 
we  are  held  up?  Not  this  year!  Are  any 
of  our  people  likely  to  borrow  money  to 
buy  stock  in  the  Erie?  I  haven't  heard  of 
any  such  person  yet.  I  think  it  a  good  plan 
to  have  this  railroad  question  run  right 
straight  into  a  man’s  pocketbook.  While 
those  Western  men  think  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  they  have  had  mere  child’s  play  com¬ 
pared  with  the  way  New  Jersey  has  been 
bought  and  sold  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Jersey  Central  and  the  Erie.  We  have  sent 
a  constant  stream  of  penniless  young  law¬ 
yers  to  Trenton  and  seen  them  come  back 
in  automobiles  with  a  surprising  legal 
practice  or  a  seat  on  the  bench,  while  we 
■went  into  our  pockets  and  paid  the  price. 


It  is  time  to  quit.  If  this  latest  hold-up 
will  make  us  do  something  it  will  be  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened. 

Farm  and  Home. — This  drought  has  be¬ 
come  a  calamity.  The  situation  has  grown 
worse  as  day  by  day  passed  without  rain. 
Our  soil  on  the  hill  is  like  a  cement  floor. 
We  managed  to  get  about  half  an  acre 
turned  over,  but  it  was  so  lumpy  that  it 
could  hardly  be  fitted.  This  has  upset  my 
Alfalfa  plans.  While  wc  expect  to  put  some 
in  drills  and  try  to  nurse  it  through  the 
Winter  if  possible  our  scheme  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  several  acres  has  fallen  through  or 
rather  dried  up  and  blown  away.  The  corn 
is  a  failure.  The'  only  field  that  I  would 
willingly  show  is  that  loafer  field  where  we 
have  cultivated  only  twice,  and  cut  off  the 
weeds  with  a  sickle.  On  the  fields  where 
we  followed  the  best  rules  for  fertilizing 
and  cultivating  the  corn  is  hardly  worth 
cutting.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a 
season  like  this  one,  ordinary  cultivation  is 
a  mistake.  We  did  too  much  of  it. 

The  potatoes  are  falling  behind  my  esti¬ 
mate  as  we  dig  them.  It  looks  now  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  field  would  more  than  pay  cost. 
Our  peach  crop  is  perhaps  20  per  cent  of 
what  we  expected.  Of  apples  wc  shall  have 
rather  more  than  I  looked  for,  and  the 
young  trees  are  fine.  The  big  strawberry 
plants  are  growing.  How  they  do  it  is 
more  than  I  can  figure,  but  they  get  the 
moisture  somewhere  and  come  along.  While 
we  have  potted  something  over  5,000  plants 
we  should  have  had  25,000  could  there  have 
been  one  soaking  shower.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  favorable,  and  that  is  killing 
brush  and  weeds.  The  sprouts  from  the 
birches  wore  cut  off  in  August  and  that 
will  just  about  finish  them.  At  this  time 
such  sprouts  have  made  their  full  growth 
and  the  roots  are  about  exhausted.  Cut  off 
the  sprouts  now  and  the  root  instead  of  re¬ 
covering  from  its  Summer's  work  must  try 
and  replace  those  sprouts.  That  will  weaken 
it  and  Winter  will  about  finish  the  job. 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  because  the 
dry  weather  has  held  up  the  farm  wc 
have  any  serious  complaint  coming.  We  can 
blame  ourselves  for  several  mistakes  which 
we  now  plainly  see,  but  as  for  blaming  the 
weather  or  natural  conditions — what  would 
be  the  use?  It  will  not  be  long  now  before 
we  shall  have  too  much  rain  !  n.  w.  c. 
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Power  Equipment  for 
Farm,  Shop,  Dairy 

Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline 
Engine,  perfect  new  model,  3  h.  p., 
with  the  sensational  Chilled  Cylinder, 
sent  to  you  Free  now  on  our  stupen¬ 
dous  new  free  trial  offer.  Actually 
free  trial.  Ten  days’  use  of  engine 
positively  free  Take  seven  months  to  pay  if 
you  like  the  engine.  Send  it  hack  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  if  you  don’t  like  itand  no  obligations. 

Tlirort  TT f* IT!  Deal  direct  with 
MWll  CO,  l  r  I  Will  the  cnKjnc  works 

Engine  Works  §; 

works  yourself  for  this  engine  to  try.  For 
Schmidt’s  Pump  Jack,  the  simplest  and  best. 
For  all  equipment  for  your  farm,  shop  and 
dairy.  New  designs  in  simple,  economical 
hangers,  shafting,  pulleys,  all  equipment. 
Have  your  own  power  plant  with  this  mar¬ 
velous  new  model  engine.  Hun  ail  your 
machinery  and  pumps,  have  your  own  fire 
engine  witli  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 
Gasoline  Engine.  Lightest  3  h.p.  Use  it  on 
your  harvester.  Send  for  all  particulars. 

TlPalprc’  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 
Gasoline  Engine  and  Pump 
pri op  Jack  and  any  equipment  sent  to 
A.  1U/C  you  free  at  dealers’  price  on  this 
special  offer.  Send  for  catalog  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars  now.  This  is  an  amazing  new  offer. 
It  will  positively  interest  you.  Write  today. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 

Dept.  3588  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Asters  as  Window  Plants, 

Can  I  keep  Asters  in  the  house  in  Win¬ 
ter?  Will  they  bloom?  s.  u.  n. 

Asters  are  not  desirable  as  house  plants, 
and  we  do  not  recommend  trying  them. 


Make  Your  Own  Repairs! 

Mends  Harness,  Shoes.  Canvas:  Myers’ 
Sowing  Awl  makes  lock-stitch 
tiko  sewing  machine.  $1  postpaid. 
BIO  MONEY  FOR  AliENTS. 

C.  A  MYERS  CO. 

6328  Lexington  Ave. ,  Cbicago,  1U. 


The  Awl 
for  All. 


Victor  I,  $25 


We  want  you  to  know  this  wonderful  instrument  as  we  know  it ;  to  hear 
it  and  realize  as  we  do  the  height  of  perfection  it  has  reached  in  recent  years; 
to  enjoy  with  us  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Victor  owners,  the 
world’s  best  music  played  as  you  have  never  heard  it  before. 

You  have  no  idea  what  a  lot  of  pleasure  you  are  missing  by  not  being  acquainted 
witli  the  Victor  and  its  delightful  music. 

There’s  no  end  of  enjoyment  in  hearing  the  beautiful  voices  of  the  world’s  greatest 
opera  stars  and  the  music  of  the  most  famous  bands  and  orchestras. 

Or  you  may  prefer  to  hear  favorite  old-time  ballads,  or  the  latest  popular  songs,  or 
high-class  vaudeville  sketches,  or  sacred  music,  or — whatever  you  want  in  music  and 
entertainment  you  get  it  at  its  best  on  the  Victor. 

So  go  and  hear  the  Victor  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer’s.  You’re  sure  to  enjoy  it, 
and  as  you  listen  you'll  realize  why  the  Victor  is  universally  acknowledged  the  greatest 
musical  instrument  the  world  has  ever  known. 

If  you  don’t  know  who  the  Victor  dealer  is  in  your  neighborhood,  write  us  and  we’ll 

tell  you.  Write  to  us  anyway  (use  the  coupon)  for  the  Victor  catalogs  showing  the 
different  styles  of  the  Victor,  giving  a  list  of  the  more  than  3000  Victor  Records, 
and  containing  pictures  of  the  greatest  singers  and  musicians  who  make  records 
only  for  the  Victor.  Easy  terms  can  he  arranged  with  your  dealer  if  desired. 
Victor  Double-faced  Records  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  Victor  Single- 
_  faced  Records.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  price.  Buy  double-faced  if  the 

t/  combination  suits  you. 

XX/k.  .  New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20thand  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Other  styles  $10  to  $100 
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Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


And  be  sure 
to  hear  the 
Victor-Victrola 


Victor-Victrola  XII 
$125 


Victor-Victrola  XVI 
$200  and  $250 


1910. 
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SHIELD-BUDDING  THE  MANGO. 

Shield-budding  of  the  mango  has  been 
with  partial  success  practiced  in  Florida 
for  at  least  six  years  by  experimenters 
in  the  propagation  of  this  fruit ;  the 
writer  first  experimented  with  this 
method  with  some  success  in  1904.  The 
percentage -of  successful  buds  was,  how¬ 
ever,  so  low  that  he  did  not  then  feel 
justified  in  calling  this  method  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  was  temporarily  suspended. 
However,  experimentation  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  few  men  interested  in  the 
problem,  in  some  instances  meeting 
with  remarkable  success.  The  success 
achieved  by  Mr.  Orange  Pound,  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove,  Fla.,  deserves  special  men¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  the  difficulties  that 
he  has  successfully  surmounted,  but  for 
the  public-spirited  way  in  which  he  has 
placed  his  data  at  the  disposal  of  the 
writer  for  publication  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  other  mango-growers.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Pound’s  dis¬ 
covery  marks  an  epoch  in  the  mango  in¬ 
dustry,  not  only  in  Florida,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Pound  recently 
obtained,  with  this  method,  over  85  per 
cent  of  healthy  trees  among  a  lot  of  300 
plants  budded,  a  most  gratifying  result. 

Success  depends  on  the  prime  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  plant  and  that  the  sap 
is  flowing  freely ;  the  buds  should  be 
selected  from  well-matured  wood  that  is 
still  green  and  smooth,  of  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  flushes  from  the  terminal 
bud,  and  cut  rather  large,  three  to  five 
centimeter  long  (one  and  a  quarter  to 
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nearly  two  inches).  The  lower,  thick 
part  of  the  leaf  stem  at  the  bud  should 
not  be  trimmed  off  but  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  bud  until  it  is  shed  volun¬ 
tarily.  If  the  leaf-stem  or  petiole  as  it  is 
also  called,  is  cut  too  near  the  bud,  fungi 
frequently  gain  entrance  through  the 
wound  and  destroy  the  bud.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  leaves  can  to  advantage  be 
trimmed  off  the  bud-wood  while  it  still 
remains  on  the  tree,  and  the  bud-wood 
be  used  after  the  petioles  have  dropped 
and  the  leaf  scars  are  well  healed.  It 
appears  to  be  equally  satisfactory  to 
push  the  buds  up  or  downward.  To 
facilitate  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  it  is 
well  to  trim  off  the  edge  of  the  horizon¬ 
tal  cut.  In  tying  the  bud,  allow  the 
remnant  of  the  petiole  to  stick  out  be¬ 
tween  the  strands  of  the  tape  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  and  the  bud  from  the  sun  and 
rain  with  a  square  piece  of  Wax  cloth 
held  in  place  by  one  of  the  strands  of 
the  tape  above  the  bud.  It  is  essential 
that  the  buds  should  be  inserted  at  a 
point  in  the  stock  where  the  bark  is  of 
about  the  same  age  as  the  bud-wood, 
i.  e.,  green  and  smooth,  and  the  wofk  done 
when  the  plant  is  in  flush.  When  the 
union  has  been  effected,  which  will  be 
in  the  course  of  t\yo  or  three  weeks,  the 
stock  should  be  pruned  off  about  six 
inches  above  the  bud.  The  buds  are 
sometimes  very  dilatory  about  starting, 
and  in  order  to  force  them  out  the 
plants  should,  after  the  buds  have  taken, 
frequently  be  gone  over  and  all  adven- 
tive  buds  rubbed  off. 

In  top-working  old  seedling,  trees 
the  same  principle  obtains.  Part  of  the 
main  branches  are  then  pruned  off  to 
one  to  two  feet  from  the  trunk  and  the 
resulting  sprouts  are  budded  and  treated 
in  the  manner  already  described.  As 
the  buds  increase  in  size  the  native  top 
is  gradually  removed ;  care  should  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  prune  the  tree 
too  severely  at  one  time,  as  it  is  then 
apt  to  become  permanently  injured  and 
die  from  such  treatment. 

In,  to  some  extent,  employing  another 
method  called  by  the  originator  “slice¬ 


budding”  matured  bud-wood  sufficiently 
old  to  have  turned  brownish  or  gray¬ 
ish,  is  also  used  in  top-working  seedling 
trees  planted  at  stake.  The  back  of  the 
part  of  the  stock  where  the  bud  is  in¬ 
serted,  or  more  correctly  placed,  should 
exhibit  the  same  character.  For  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  this  is  identical  with  the 
chip-budding  method  employed  in  the 
propagation  of  pecans.  The  work  is  per¬ 
formed  by  cutting  a  slice  or  chip  of 
bark  and  wood  from  the  stock  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  removed  part  was 
to  be  used  as  a  bud;  a  shield  bud  just 
large  enough  to  make  a  snug  fit  is  now 
cut  from  the  budstick  and  placed  on  the 
cut  and  tied  in  the  usual  way.  In  using 
either  of  the  methods  of  budding  de¬ 
scribed  above,  the  stock  should  at  the 
time  of  budding  be  girdled  six  to  nine 
inches  above  the  bud. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Higgins,  horticulturist  of 
the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  Bulletin 
20  of  that  Station,  describes  a  method  of 
shield-budding  the  mango  that  has  re¬ 
cently  been  tried  with  success  there. 
An  unusually  large  bud,  three  to  3^2 
inches  long,  is  recommended,  and'  that 
the  buds  be  inserted  on  well-matured 
stock  where  the  bark  is  rough  and 
brownish,  using  bud-wood  of  the  same 
character.  v.  j.  Webster. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Field  Peas  and  Lime. 

Which  variety  of  peas  is  most  bcneQclal 
to  soil  and  crops  when  sown  with  oats  to 
be  turned  under  when  preparing  the  soil 
for  Alfalfa?  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
lime,  before  or  after  plowing?  Is  it  best 
to  plow  peas  in  and  in  a  few  days  after 
harrow  well  and  sow  oats,  or  sow  both 
after  plowing?  s.  e.  l. 

The  Canada  field  pea  is  best  for  sewing 
with  oats.  In  the  South  the  cow  pea  is 
grown  as  a  manorial  crop,  but  it  does  not 
do  so  well  at  the  North.  This  cow  pea  is 
really  a  bean  and  cannot  stand  cold 
weather.  It  would  surely  fail  if  seeded 
with  oats.  The  cow  pea  is  for  hot  weather 
— the  Canada  pea  for  cool.  The  best  time 
to  use  lime  is  after  plowing.  Sow  on  the 
furrows  and  harrow  In.  We  prefer  to  plow 
or  disk  the  peas  in  first  and  then  sow  the 
oats  and  harrow. 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 

Will  Last  a  Life-time 


M.  I.F.C0. 
ZINC  COATED 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability 

In  1 880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of 
Branford,  Conn.,  shingled  his  store 
with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with 
Zinc  Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July, 
1 909,  just  29  years  later,  he  reshingled. 
The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on 
the  day  they  were  driven,  although  the 
house  stands  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today 
we  made  then. 

Why  put  10-year  nails  in 
30-year  shingles? 

Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO. 
Branford,  Conn. 


MAKE  MONEY 
for  FARMERS 

It  is  easy  to  make  lumber  for 
yourself  and  neighbors  with  an 
AMERICAN  mill.  All  sizes. 
W ork  rapidly  with  light  power. 
No  experience  needed,  (let 
Free  Catalogue  and  Low  Prices, 

American  Saw  Mill  Mach’y  Co. 

29  Hope  St.,llackettfitown,N. J. 
^1682Terminai  Bldgs.,  New  York 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

|Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring^ 

1  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., I 
■  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.! 

[  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  7 10,17 th  St.,  Racine,  Wla.  f 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


Your 

Buildings — 

Paint  Them  This  Fall 

’HEN  the  air  is  dry  and 
the  wood  is  dry  is  the 
best  time  to  paint — that 
is  in  the  fall.  Then  the 
paint  sinks  in  and  stays 
there.  Dust  doesn’t  bother. 
No  insects  to  stick  in  the 
fresh  paint.  And  you  have 
winter  protection.  But  be  very  careful 
to  make  your  paint  of 


Pure  White  Lead 

{“Dutch  Boy  Painter”  Trade  Mark ) 

The  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  on  the 
white  lead  keg  insures  long  life  to 
your  paint. 

Pure  white  lead,  mixed  with  linseed 
oil,  doesn’t  crack,  and  if  spread  on  a 
properly  dried  surface,  will  not  blister 
and  peel. 

White-lead  the  buildings,  imple 
ments,  concrete,  etc.,  and  they  will 
be  painted  right. 

Send  for  our  “Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser 
No.  8,”  a  collection  of  reliable,  beautifully 
illustrated  booklets,  offering  various  sugges¬ 
tions  and  color  schemes.  It’s  free,  but  every 
page  worth  reading. 

National  Lead  Company 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities  : 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati 
Chicago  Cleveland  St.  Louis 
(lohnT.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia! 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


“I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

that  I  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  Bordeaux,"  says  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  a  grower  of  fancy 
apples.  I  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before."  11ISA.SON  :  Five  years  consecutive  use  of 
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SCALECIDE” 


cheaper,  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance." 

PDipCO  i  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon 
I  I)  I U LO  ■  cans,  S6.00  ;  5  gallon  cans,  $3.25  ;  1  gallon  cans,  $1 .00- 
If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CAItHOLE  INK  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  filly  til  Ing  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  GO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


Workers ! 


Wear 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  wo  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
onr  1  ha  and  3  II.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  IS). 

R.H.DEYO  &  CO,  Binghamton. N.Y. 


Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties 


delivered 
quickly 
at  factory 

prices. 


Quality  guaranteed.  TUDOR  *  JOSES,  W«cd»port,  S.  Y. 


RUTHSTEIN’S  STEEL  SHOES 

Soles  of  Steel  last  3  to  6  times  as  long  as  other  work- 
in#  shoes — lighter — more  comfortable — impossible  to  get 
out  of  shape — need  no  breaking  in — keep  your  feet  free 
from  corns,  dialing  and  blisters — absolute  protection 
against  wet  feet,  colds,  rheumatism,  etc.  Cost  less — need 
no  repairs  !  Each  pair  is  worth  32.00  more  than  the  best 
leather  work  shoes.  Don’t  buy  your  working  shoes  until 
you  have  seen  the  Steel  Shoe.  Sent  for  Free  Examina¬ 
tion  on  deposit  of  the  price.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Order  today — save  money  and  enjoy  feet  comfort  ! 

Men’s  sizes  5  to  12.  Steels  ti  inches  high,  S2.50  per  pair. 
Better  grade  of  leather,  $3.00  per  pair.  Extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair.  Steels  9  inches 
high,  gt.OO  per  pair.  Extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or 
tan  color,  $5.00  |>er  pair.  Steels  12  inches  high,  extra 
grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $6.00  per  pair. 
Steels  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or 
tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

Boys’  Steels,  sizes  i  to  5.  Boys’  Steels,  6  indies  high, 
$2.50  per  pair.  Boys’  Steels,  9  inches  high,  extra  grade 
of  leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

FREE — Our  booklet  the  “The  Sole  of  Steel.”  (60) 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  8T,  ItACINE,  \VI8. 


I  ||  p  Especially  prepared  for  agricultural 
1  M  1“  purposes.  Requires  no  slacking.  Heat 
I  III  P  all  taken  out.  Can  be  drilled  in. 

Shipped  in  bags.  Send  stamp  for  re¬ 
ports  of  experiment  stations  to  HUDSON  RIVER 
LIME  CO.,  2511)  Newkirk  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Works  near  Albany.) 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, 14  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


IN  SEEDING  DOWN  FOR 

BIG  HAY  CROPS 

USE 

HUBBARD’S 
BasE  GRASS  and  GRAIN 
FERTILIZER 


One  of  the  Famous  BisE  Hay  Makers 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  6  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homca. 

Established  1860. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Karol  Pnblishlng  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Colltngwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  K.  T.  Koylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  lO'e  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertisingin  oureolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

And  now  a  big  petition  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  express  rates  has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  comes  from  120  big 
commercial  organizations  like  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  New  York  Merchants’  Association,  etc. 
This  petition  tells  how  the  express  companies  hold  up 
and  rob  the  public.  One  company  organized  with 
$100,000  capital  and  owning  $71,000  worth  of  property, 
paid  in  10  years  $3,200,000  of  dividends  and  accumu¬ 
lated  $1,500,000  besides.  Gentlemen,  tell  us  something 
new !  All  this  has  been  known  and  endured  for  years. 
If  you  want  to  stop  the  robbery  demand  a  parcels 
post — do  not  wait  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 

* 

Since  we  described  that  “brown  soil”  of  Colorado, 
in  which  nitrates  are  forming,  many  calls  for  informa¬ 
tion  have  come.  It  is  suggested  that  this  brown  soil 
might  be  used  to  inoculate  suitable  spots  on  many 
farms  where  nitrogen  is  greatly  needed.  The  work  of 
investigation  was  done  at  the  Experiment  Station  in 
Fort  Collins.  It  is  possible  that  this  soil  might  start 
the  nitrifying  action  on  your  farm,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  sure  about  it  yet.  The  plan  is  worth  trying  as  an 
experiment.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it  at  present. 
While  farmers  in  other  States  may  see  a  blessing  in 
this  nitrate  manufacturing,  Colorado  farmers  regard 
it  as  more  of  a  curse,  since  nothing  will  grow  on  or 
near  these  brown  spots. 

* 

Alfalfa  since  its  advent  bas  sold  more  Kansas  land 
and  at  higher  prices  than  any  other  one  growth,  com¬ 
modity  or  inlluenee.  Lands  with  no  sale  and  considered  a 
burden  at  a  tbrce-dollar  valuation  have  been  quick  sales 
at  $40  to  $75  per  acre  when  seeded  to  this  wonderful  for¬ 
age,  while  others,  although  not  by  any  means  the  best, 
have  paid  their  owners  ten  and  twelve  per  cent  on  valua¬ 
tions  of  $200  or  more  per  acre.  The  cultivation  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  Alfalfa  mark  the  highest  development  of  modern 
ngiiculture. — F.  D.  Coburn. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  Kansas  but  of  every  other 
place  where  Alfalfa  thrives.  It  is  so  around  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  a  much  larger  way  in  the  country  of 
Argentina.  If  you  want  to  sell  a  farm  and  double  the 
selling  price,  get  Alfalfa  to  growing  on  it. 

* 

What  is  the  real  value  of  a  course  of  instruction 
at  a  correspondence  school?  We  can  understand  that 
some  useful  things  may  be  taught  through  writing 
letters,  provided  the  instructor  takes  interest  enough 
in  the  pupil  to  understand  something  of  his  personal 
qualities.  In  any  event  it  ought  to  be  evident  that 
there  are  many  essential  things  about  an  education 
which  demand  personal  contact  and  oversight  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher.  At  the  people’s  University  some 
stress  is  laid  on  a  correspondence  course  in  music.  It 
seemed  to  us  incredible  that  music  can  be  taught  by 
mail,  and  we  have  asked  some  of  the  leading  musicians 
in  this  country  about  it.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  re¬ 
plies  : 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  would  say  that  the  teaching 
of  music  by  correspondence  is  a  farce  and  cannot  possibly 
produce  satisfactory  results.  The  only  branch  of  musical 
instruction  which  can  be  taught  by  correspondence  is 
theory.  FRANK  DAMROSCH. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art 

No  one  will  dispute  the  ability  of  Mr.  Damrosch  to 
give  an  opinion  on  musical  matters,  or  deny  the  fact 
that  his  opinion  is  genuine.  This  music  by  correspond¬ 
ence  is  no  more  a  farce  than  most  of  the  other  theories 
sent  forth  from  the  People’s  University.  It  is  not  half 
as  much  a  farce  as  the  “business  meeting”  at  which 
the  “Final  Plan”  was  adopted. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  farmers  of  New  York  have  for  years  kept  the 
Republican  party  alive  by  providing  the  votes  and  the 
moral  power  which  it  needed.  President  Taft  re¬ 
ceived  870,070  votes  in  New  York.  Of  this  number 
(52  per  cent  were  cast  outside  of  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  The  country  people 
have  been  steadfast  in  their  support.  Had  they  not 
been  so  the  Republican  party  would,  years  ago,  have 
disappeared  like  the  old  Whigs.  The  R.  N.-Y.  cares 
for  no  party  or  man  except  as  they  stand  for  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  of  plain  people,  and  especially  farmers,  but 
the  facts  justify  us  in  telling  the  cold  truth  about  the 
present  situation  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  party  has  fallen  under 
control  of  the  most  contemptible  gang  of  third-class 
politicians  that  ever  disgraced  any  State.  Men  like 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  of  New  York;  Wm.  Barnes, 
Jr.,  of  Albanj-,  and  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  of 
Livingston  County,  make  up  a  gang  of  bosslets  at 
once  malignant,  feeble  and  cowardly.  Lacking  the 
brains  of  Platt  or  the  rough  courage  of  Croker,  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  peculiar  set  of  conditions  they 
have  brought  their  party  to  the  meanest  position  it  has 
ever  occupied.  These  men  know  a  fair  direct  nomina¬ 
tions  plan,  honestly  enforced,  would  drive  them  out  of 
power.  That  is  why  they  opposed  Gov.  Hughes  at 
every  turn,  ridiculed  his  reform  measures,  lied  about 
him  and  played  every  dirty  game  of  the  nasty  politics 
they  know  so  well.  Two  years  ago  public  opinion 
forced,  them  to  renominate  the  Governor.  They  then 
tried  to  defeat  him,  and  would  have  done  so  had  it 
not  been  a  presidential  year.  They  then  renewed  their 
attacks.  Then  came  the  disgrace  of  the  Allds  scandal. 
Knowing  the  record  of  this  political  vulture,  the  gang 
actually  selected  him  as  “leader.”  The  disgrace  was 
so  rank  and  foul  that  President  Taft  called  for  the 
retirement  of  Woodruff  as  party  chairman,  and  for  the 
passage  of  the  Hughes  reforms. 

Many  voters  wondered  how  this  contemptible  gang 
was  able  to  upset  this  programme.  They  planned  one 
of  the  boldest  and  at  the  same  time  most  cowardly 
tricks  known  to  politics.  This  was  no  less  than  an 
attempt  to  array  ex-President  Roosevelt  against  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft.  They  mistook  their  man,  for  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  also  endorsed  the  Hughes  reforms.  Then  like 
doomed  men  who  rush  out  to  do  all  possible  deviltry 
before  their  execution,  they  concocted  a  yet  more 
cowardly  scheme.  To  his  shame  be  it  said  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  made  himself  one  with 
this  dishonorable  gang. 

It  was  the  general  desire  that  Roosevelt  should  pre¬ 
side  at  the  State  convention.  Woodruff  and  his  gang 
knew  that  the  people  wanted  this  because  Roosevelt 
as  no  other  Republican  could  put  in  clear,  fighting 
language  the  contempt  which  honest  men  feel.  Rather 
than  face  what  was  coming  to  them  the  gang  whispered 
about  that  President  Taft  did  not  want  Roosevelt, 
hut  did  want  Vice-President  Sherman.  On  the 
strength  of  this  lying  statement  the  State  committee 
selected  Mr.  Sherman  and  defeated  Roosevelt  as  tem¬ 
porary  chairman.  To  understand  the  dastardly  char¬ 
acter  of  this  act  we  must  also  realize  the  motive  which 
induced  these  hyenas,  to  carry  it  through.  They  knew 
the  President  wanted  Roosevelt  and  that  they  had 
tricked  him  with  Sherman.  Reasoning  from  their  own 
putrid  sense  of  honor  they  expected  that  the  President 
would  not  dare  repudiate  the  Vice-President  hut 
would  endure  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  in 
silence  rather  than  antagonize  the  “machine.”  They 
misjudged  an  honorable  gentleman  and  loyal  friend. 
The  President  came  out  at  once  with  the  facts,  giving 
the  lie  direct  to  the  political  skunks  who  tried  to  put 
him  in  their  own  class.  They  did,  however,  safely  put 
their  tag  on  Vice-President  Sherman,  who  is  a  fit  com¬ 
panion  in  their  rotten  politics.  Why  should  men  with 
money  and  education  and  ability,  with  opportunity  for 
honorable  public  service,  act  in  this  way?  It  is  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  our  present  political  system.  It 
is  the  evil  fruit  of  a  crop  of  once  hopeful  young  men 
debauched  and  trained  by  Platt,  Odell,  Depew  and  a 
host  of  others  into  cynical  grafters  and  leeches.  They 
hold  their  places  through  packing  caucuses,  stuffing 
conventions  and  working  crooked  schemes  in  the  dark. 
They  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  open  honesty 
in  politics.  They  know  that  with  a  fair  primary 
where  the  individual  voter  could  get  at  them,  they 
would  be  pitchforked  out.  Thus  they  fight  like  men 
who  know  they  are  facing  political  death,  unrepentant 
and  with  hearts  bitter  with  evil  designs. 

We  think  they  are  now  meditating  a  last  desperate 
step.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  finally  work  for  the 
nomination  of  Roosevelt  for  Governor  and  then  throw 
all  their  strength  to  knife  him  at  the  polls.  That  is 
their  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  for  could  they  nomi¬ 
nate  Roosevelt  and  then  defeat  him  they  reason  that 
they  would  then  control  the  party.  They  will  split 
the  party  and  ruin  it  if  they  can  rather  than  permit 
it  to  win  with  a  decent  man  and  a  clean,  moral  issue. 
If  the  Republican  party  in  this  crisis  cannot  rise  to 
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the  occasion  and  present  such  a  man  and  such  an 
issue,  publicly  cursing  such  characters  as  Allds  and 
the  present  gang  of  “leaders,”  it  deserves  to  be  not 
only  beaten  but  destroyed.  There  is  no  use  any 
longer  in  this  country  for  public  men  or  political  par¬ 
ties  in  whom  the  soul  is  dead.  Gov.  Hughes  failed  in 
part  of  his  programme  because  he  could  not  or  would 
not  get  out  and  fight  straight  at  the  foes  of  honest 
government.  There  are  times  when  cold-blooded  logic 
or  plausible  reasoning  are  best.  This  is  not  such  a 
time.  We  need  now  hard,  strong  fighters  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  hot  anger  of  the  American  people.  The 
leaders  in  this  campaign  must  be  of  that  class  and 
they  must  stand  openly  for  decent  politics.  It  must 
now  be  evident  to  any  thoughtful  Republican  that  the 
only  way  to  get  permanently  rid  of  the  present  gang 
is  to  adopt  a  fair  primary  law  and  make  use  of  it. 
Every  Republican  voter  should  get  squarely  against 
the  “gang”  and  save  their  party  before  its  glorious 
memories  are  obscured  by  political  filth  ! 

* 

President  Taft  has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a 
form  of  tariff  commission  for  changing  our  present 
tariff  laws.  We  have  for  years  advocated  taking  the 
tariff  out  of  politics  and  treating  it  in  a  businesslike 
way.  The  President’s  suggestion  is  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  he  has  appointed  collect  statistics  of  cost 
and  prices  and  their  effect  upon  commerce  and  report 
to  Congress.  With  this  data  Congress  can  take  up 
the  tariff  item  by  item  and  adjust  it  fairly.  This  is 
the  most  sensible  plan  yet  suggested  and  we  believe 
it  will  he  carried  out,  because  the  people  are  tired  of 
the  old  discussions. 

* 

In  1909  130,000  persons  left  Hungary  for  the  United 
States.  This  yearly  exodus  of  bread  winners  from  a 
country  with  20,000,000  total  population  is  a  serious 
matter.  The  Hungarians  in  America  sent  home  $28,- 
000,000  in  money  last  year,  but  this  does  not  make  up 
for  population  loss.  It  might  do  so  in  Italy  where  the 
birth  rate  is  higher.  In  most  countries  no  amount  of 
cash  can  in  the  end  compensate  for  the  loss  of  small 
freeholders  or  productive  farmers.  The  Hungarian 
Government  is  trying  to  check  emigration.  One 
point  of  the  new  law  is  that  young  men  are  compelled 
to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  as  a  guarantee  that  they 
will  return  and  serve  their  term  in  the  army.  We  are 
told  that  many  Russian  Jews  each  year  send  money 
hack  to  Russia  to  make  up  for  their  failure  to  return 
and  serve  in  the  Russian  army.  This  constant  drain 
of  cash  from  this  country  to  the  old  world  amounts 
to  immense  sums  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  •  One 
great  argument  for  a  postal  savings  bank  is  that  part 
of  this  money,  now  handled  by  private  bankers,  will 
be  deposited  in  the  postal  banks  and  kept  here. 

* 

It  simply  guts  us  back  to  the  relation  between  sufficient 
capital  and  success.  I  have  long  thought  that  there  would 
be  much  more  prosperity  among  farmers  if  they  had  a 
decent  working  capital.  Without  it  they  are  sadly  handi¬ 
capped. 

This  is  from  a  letter  commenting  on  the  success  of 
Mr.  Quinion  as  given  on  page  803.  Capital  is  needed 
in  farming  as  well  as  in  manufacturing.  We  are  told 
of  the  great  importance  of  farm  machinery,  chemicals, 
strong  horses  or  pure  seed,  but  how  can  a  farmer  take 
advantage  of  them  unless  he  have  cash?  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  recognizes  this  by  making  loans  to 
farmers  who  use  the  money  for  drainage.  Russia 
established  a  land  bank  to  assist  nobles  to  hold  land 
and  also  peasants  to  buy  land.  In  Australia  direct 
loans  of  public  funds  to  farmers  arc  regularly  made. 
All  these  governments  recognize  the  great  importance 
of  farming  as  a  business.  The  farm  feeds  the  nation 
and  also  produces  blood  and  brawn  and  spirit.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  a  good  investment  for  public  money.  In 
this  country  we  have  'fought  shy  of  the  plan  of  di¬ 
rect  loans  to  farmers,  or.  of  making  farm  land  the 
basis  for  public  credit  or  money,  and  we  are  behind 
other  nations  in  this  respect.  The  policy  should  be 
changed  and  some  plan  provided  for  supplying  capital 
as  is  done  in  Ontario. 


BREVITIES. 

Y\  hen  in  doubt  about  a  get-rich  scheme — use  common 
sense. 

Do  not  try  to  kill  sucking  insects  with  poison.  Work 
in  through  their  hide. 

Are  you  after  a  job?  Well,  sir,  the  Government  wants  a 
xylotomist.  Better  qualify  and  apply. 

Ground  limestone  will  not  set  free  ammonia  rapidly 
while  burnt  lime  will.  There  you  have  the  chief  difference. 

Personally  we  would  not  drill  lime  in  with  wheat. 
We  would  rather  make  two  jobs,  using  the  lime  a  week 
or  so  before  wheat  seeding  if  possible. 

If  any  one  sends  you  a  proposition  to  buy  stock  in  a 
scheme  for  making  rubber  from  a  Colorado  rubber  plant 
let  us  have  it  at  once.  We  have  a  particular  dose  for  this 
fiaud. 

"Vote  a  straight  ticket  by  scratching  off  the  crooked 
names,’  says  Farm  and  Ranche.  That  is  good  advice, 
hut  why  not  go  further  and  keep  the  crooked  names  off 
the  ticket  through  a  fair  primary?  Once  graft  them  on  a 
ticket  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  scratch  them  off. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  QUESTIONS. 

When  E.  G.  Lewis  first  began  to  in¬ 
duce  women  to  join  his  American 
Woman’s  League  about  three  years  ago, 
he  made  the  following  promises: 

The  League  was  to  be  incorporated. 

It  was  to  have  a  clear  title  to  University 
City. 

It  was  to  own  the  Lewis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

It  was  to  found  and  maintain  a  postal 
library  for  the  free  use  of  League  members. 

It  was  to  found  a  People's  University 
with  courses  from  the  lowest  grades  to  and 
including  instruction  in  every  branch  of 
study  and  culture  and  the  professions,  this 
also*  to  be  free  to  members  and  then- 
families. 

It  was  to  own  a  trust  company  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  .$5,000,000  and  a  surplus 
of  $3,000,000. 

It  was  to  provide  a  Retreat  or  Old 
People's  Home. 

It  was  to  provide  an  orphan  asylum  for 
the  care  of  the  children  of  members. 

A  loan  and  relief  fund  was  to  be  created 
from  which  members  could  borrow  mone> 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  or  at  no  interest 
at  all. 

A  great  woman’s  exchange  was  also  to 
be  established. 

Justice,  protection  and  assistance  was  to 
be  provided  to  any  women  persecuted  or 
oppressed.  [.Lewis's  victims  were  not  spec¬ 
ified.] 

Definite  schedules  of  University  Heights 
real  estate  and  Lewis's  holding  of  stock  in 
the  Lewis  Publishing  Company  was  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  League,  with  the  simple 
proviso  that  the  League  assume  the  debts 
of  both.  It  was  claimed  that  there  was 
000  cuuity  and  profit  to  the  League 
fn  these  equities.  I Besides  this.  Lew  s 
claimed  he  would  have  half  a  million  left 
for  himself.] 

The  Lewis  Publishing  Company  was  to 
have  an  endowment  of  $20,000  000  and  the 
League  itself  an  endowment  of  $20,000,000 
as  a  result  of  1,000,000  membership  of  the 
League.  As  the  League  was  to  own  the 
publishing  company,  it  would  really  have 
the  full  $52,000,000  endowment  and  the 
total  annual  profits  were  to  be  $3,600,000. 

Whenever  a  certain  number  of  member¬ 
ships  were  received  in  any  town  a  chapter 
house  was  to  be  built  and  furnished  as  a 
meeting  place  for  its  members,  and  a  rev¬ 
enue  was  to  be  provided  for  the  support 
of  the  chapter  home,  and  for  such  civic 
purposes  as  its  public-spirited  members 
might  prescribe.  All  this  without  expense 
to  the  members. 

Later  a  little  stimulant  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  quicken  the  feminine  pulse,  and 
the  Founders’  Chapter  was  launched.  This 
was  to  be  composed  of  the  first  100.000 
members  who  sent  him  $52  each.  The 


men  might  get  in  at  $20  per.  Mr.  Lewis 
promised  to  endow  this  Chapter  with 
$1,000,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Lewis 
Publishing  Company  (characteristically  for¬ 
getting  that  he  had  previously  pledged  the 
whole  stock  of  this  company  to  the  league 
as  a  whole).  This  endowment  he  alleged 
would  pay  100  per  cent  or  $1,000,000  the 
first  year,  and  several  times  that  modest 
sum  per  year  thereafter.  He  was  also  to 
endow  this  chapter  with  a  million  dollars 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  trust  company, 
which  Mr.  Lewis  was  to  buy  for  cash 
(where  he  would  get  it  is  not  stated),  and 
donate  to  the  League.  The  income  from 
this  was  to  equal  the  income  from  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

This  membership  was  to  provide  a  reve¬ 
nue  of  SI 00.000  a  week,  one-half  of  which 
was  to  go  to  the  publishing  company  and 
the  other  half  into  the  treasury  of  the 
League. 

Members  of  the  Founders’  Chapter  were 
to  be  the  governing  body  of  the  League, 
and  through  it  of  the  publishing  company, 
of  the  trust  company,  and  of  the  banking, 
real  estate  and  other  interests.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Founders’  Chapter  were  to  elect 
the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  League. 

One  year  was  to  be  the  time  for  complet¬ 
ing  the  Founders’  Chapter.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Mr.  Lewis  was  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  appoint  his  own  directing 
boards.  When  the  time  came  for  perma¬ 
nent  organization  a  general  election  would 
be  held,  one  delegate  being  sent  from  each 
State.  These  iron  Id  first  constitute,  an 
audit  committee,  Mr.  Laris  and  his  self- 
elected  associates  would  render  an  account 
of  their  stewardship,  and  the  delegates 
would  then  elect  their  officers. 


The  Final  Plan. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  essential 
promises  has  been  kept.  The  first 
convention  has  been  held,  but  no  one 
was  allowed  to  audit  the  accounts 
and  the  election  of  officers  was  simply  a 
hurried  O.  K.  of  the  Lewis  appointments. 
The  few  chapter  houses  built,  for  which 
lots  must  be  donated,  are  deeded  to  a 
.trustee  appointed  by  Lewis,  and  are  his 
to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  The  league  is 
not  to  be  incorporated,  and  even  the 
treasurers  of  the  local  chapters  are  to  be 
appointed  by  Lewis.  Any  member  or 
any  whole  chapter  may  be  expelled  by 
Lewis  for  almost  any  reason  he  assigns, 
and  threat  of  expulsion  is  held  over 
them  in  case  they  neglect  to  send  annual 
remittances  to  Lczvis. 

Instead  of  all  the  millions  of  endow¬ 
ments  and  annual  profits,  Lewis  now  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  is  hopelessly  in  debt,  and 
the  women  are  asked  to  loan  him  on  the 
notes  of  a  straw  man  over  $3,000,000  with 


which,  he  says,  he  will  pay  the  debts. 
This  after  nearly  three  years  of  the 
league  work.  The  real  estate  that  was 
to  go  to  the  league  with  a  single  mort¬ 
gage  has  since  had  two  extra  mortgages 
filed  against  it.  In  all  Lewis  and  his 
wife  and  the  companies  he  controls  have 
real  estate  mortgages  on  record^  against 
the  properties  for  $2,026, 10S.  Some  of 
this  is  second  and  third  mortgages.  This 
property  is  assessed  for  $1,800,000  ap¬ 
proximately;  the  assessments  seem  to 
be  at  about  60  per  cent  of  values,  so 
that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  would  be  $3,000,000,  and  the 
equity  on  this  basis  would  be  only  about 
$70,000,  even  if  salable  at  this  valuation. 
And  of  this  Mrs.  Lewis  holds  about  $25,- 
000  worth  of  real  estate  in  her  own  name 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  real  estate 
in  their  control  free  from  mortgages,  re¬ 
ducing  the  estimate  to  $45,000,  or  less 
than  three  months’  interest  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  indebtedness.  IIow  much  Lewis 
owes  in  accounts  and  notes-  and  certifi¬ 
cates  and  interim  receipts  besides  this 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
have  $20,000  of  claims  against  him.  On 
this  relative  basis  this  form  of  indebt¬ 
edness  would  2  l  close  to  $4,000,000,  in 
addition  to  nearly  $3,000,000  of  real  es¬ 
tate  mortgages. 

Lewis  says  that  a  committee  has 
worked  several  months  to  develop  a  plan 
to  pay  his  debts;  and  developed  the 
“debenture”  or  straw-man  note  scheme. 
Usually  the  first  thing  such  a  committee 
does  is  to  make  up  a  definite  statement 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities,  and  de¬ 
velop  their  conclusions  and  plan  from 
the  result.  But  apparently  Lewis  went 
at  it  the  other  end  first.  He  brought 
out  a  plan  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
the  debts;  but  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
state  the  definite  amount  of  indebtedness. 
When  Mrs.  Tener  was  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  “debentures”  she  wrote 
Mr.  Lewis  the  following  pertinent  in¬ 
quiries: 

August  1,  1901. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis, 

University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir : 

Of  course  the  ultimate  value  of  the  de¬ 
bentures  and  the  per  cent  they  will  pay  de¬ 
pends  on  their  number,  so  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  few  questions. 

1.  Exactly  how  many  debentures  »will 
ever  be  issued  ? 


2.  Exactly  what  real  estate  is  listed 
among  the  assets  of  this  Fund  ? 

3.  What  is  the  legal  nature  of  this 
Fund,  aud  where  can  1  find  any  legal  rec¬ 
ord  of  it? 

4.  How  many  men  formed  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  decided  this  plan?  Please  give 
their  names. 

5.  Will  each  member  of  the  committee 
pay  cash  for  his  subscription?  (It  was  al¬ 
leged  that  each  member  of  the  committee 
subscribed  for  $10,000  of  the  debentures.) 

6.  Why  should  you  add  to  the  assets  of 
the  Fund,  the  stock  you  have  so  long  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  members  of  the  Founders’  Chap¬ 
ter?  Why  not  allow  your  original  plan  to 
stand  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
members  now,  instead  of  taking  dividends 
promised  them  to  pay  old  debts? 

7.  Why  not  fund  your  other  assets,  and 
whenever  their  earnings  should  have  paid 
off  the  accumulated  debts,  devote  whatever 
portion  of  your  estate  you  desire  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  members  of 
the  Founders'  Chapter  then? 

8.  You  speak  of  a  small  reservation  for 
yourself.  Since  the  debts  have  been  volun¬ 
tarily  incurred  by  you.  why  do  you  keep  a 
“Reservation”  free  from  obligations?  Why 
is  it,  too,  not  one  of  the  assets  of  the  Fund  ? 

9.  What  proportion  will  be  set  aside  for 
a  sinking  fund? 

10.  What  guarantee  have  we  that  this 
plan  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  before, 
or  at  the  end  of  10  years,  another  will  not 
be  formulated  to  take  its  place? 

Please  publish  this  letter  in  full  and  your 
answers  in  The  National  Daily. 

Yours  respectfully, 

MBS.  R.  W.  TENER, 

These  proper  questions  have  not  been 
answered.  We  doubt  if  they  ever  will 
be  outside  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy.  The 
farce  is  about  ended.  The  curtain  will 
drop  in  due  time.  Mrs.  Tener  is  not  the 
only  woman  of  intelligence  and  brains 
who  has  been  taken  in  by  the  league 
scheme,  and  who  now  begins  to  see 
through  the  plot.  Women  of  twelve 
States  who  have  been  waiting  the  result 
of  her  inquiries,  shared  her  suspicions  and 
now  agree  with  her  conclusions.  On  his 
old  schemes  Lewis  picked  money  from 
servant  girls  and  washerwomen  with  im¬ 
punity.  His  fake  league  attracted  many 
women  of  ability  and  culture.  He  can  t 
fool  all  of  such  women  all  of  the  time. 

Mrs.  Tener  asks  one  question  that  par¬ 
ticularly  interests  us.  Why  should  he 
reserve  any  property  from  the  debts  he 
voluntarily  contracted?  We  would  add, 
why  have  any  reserved  in  his  wife  s 
name?  Let  her  holdings  and  his  re¬ 
serve  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
$20,000  of  claims  we  hold  against  him. 


Reo  “Thirty”  $1250 

Five  passengers.  Top  and  Merger  Automatic  Windshield  extra. 

The  thing  that  counts  most  is  getting-there-and-back.  The  only 
motor-car  you  can  afford  to  buy  is  the  one  that  keeps  on  doing  its 
work  every  day  in  the  year  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

From  the  very  start — seven  years  ago — the  Reo  has  been  famous  for  its 
get-there-and-back  ability,  and  today  is  known  as  the  car  that  you  can 
be  sure  o£ 

The  reason  is  plain.  The  Reo  is  not  a  heavy  car,  generating  immense 
power  and  wasting  it  by  being  obliged  to  carry  unnecessary  weight. 
Weight  costs  money  to  produce,  costs  money  to  carry  it  around. 

The  Reo  puts  its  money  into  a  well-built  engine  and  car  designed  on 
the  light-weight  principle.  A  large  amount  of  power  developed  in  a 
moderate-size  engine,  and  that  power  conserved  throughout  the  whole  car. 

So  that  the  Reo  has  great  net  power  with  light  weight,  and  every 
part  can  be  built  of  the  very  best  possible  material— -the  cost  being  put 
into  quality  and  not  weight.  That  makes  the  Reo  reliable. 

Conservation  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  Reo  is  the  Conservation 
Car.  There  is  no  more  need  of  wasting  "'ower  than  there  is  of  wasting 
money.  Power  is  money. 

Besides,  the  Reo  is  the  most  economical  of  all  cars  to  operate  and 

keep  in  repair. 

Also,  because  it  is  light-weight,  it  can  also  be  light-springed,  and  is 
tne  most  comfortable. 

All  these  things  and  more — showing  the  efficiency,  the  economy  and 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  Reo — are  told  in  the  Reo  catalog.  Send  for  this 
catalog  and  get  next  to  the  nearest  Reo  dealer. 

Reo  “Thirty”  Four- passenger  Roadster  with  detachable  tonneau 
(special  attachments  for  carrying  merchandise,  etc.)  same  price. 

Reo  “Twenty-three”  Four=Cylinder  Runabout,  $850.  Ready 
January  ist.  Other  Reos  ready  now. 

R  M  Owen  &  Co  Lansing  Michigan  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


One  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  the  United  States 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

The  Everlasting  Roof 

That  is  what  this  roofing  has  been  called 
by  those  who  use  it,  because  it  is  practically 
indestructible.  It  makes  any  building  immune 
against  every  enemy  that  can  attack  a  roof. 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

is  a  combination  of  the  famous  Asbestos  (rock) 
fiber  and  the  great  weatherproofer,  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt.  Fire,  time  or  weather  cannot 
affect  it. 

The  quality  of  its  service  and  durability 
place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  other  roofing 
can  compare  with  it. 

It  will  stand  fire  tests  for  any  length  of  time  that 
would  destroy  in  a  few  minutes  any  of  the  so-called  fire- 
resisting  roofings. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  never  requires  painting,  gravel¬ 
ing  or  repairing. 

It  saves  money  and  worry  from  the  day  it  is  laid. 
Fifty  years  of  experience  behind  it,  and  wq  not  only  declare 
but  can  prove  its  surpassing  superiority  over  any  or  every 
other  ready  roofing  on  the  market. 


All  dealers  sell  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t ... 
stock,  send  his  name  to  our  nearest  Branch  and  ask  for  samples  a 


oen  to  have  it  in 
Booklet  No.  A  48 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


M 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Eleetrieal  Supplies,  Etc. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos 
and  Magnesia  Products 

Baltimore  Cleveland  London  New  Orleans 

Boston  Dallas  Los  4ngeles  New  York 

Buffalo  Detroit  Milwaukee  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Pittsburg 

For  Canada -.THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 

Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal, Que.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

1 2SS 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LITTLE  SISTER. 

Through  each  dismal  little  street, 

New-built  slums,  forlorn  and  poor, 

Went  her  ever  busy  feet, 

Tracking  swift  from  door  to  door 
Pain  and  sorrow  and  defeat, 

Little  Sister  of  the  Foor. 

None  too  wretched,  none  too  bad 
For  the  pity  in  her  eyes. 

Just  the  tender  love  she  had 

Made  her  more  than  mortal  wise, 

Gave  her  comfort  for  the  sad, 

Help  in  their  infirmities. 

Common  sense  was  hardly  kind; 

Justice  saw  not  grief  or  pain; 

Bruised  reeds  they  did  not  bind, 

Smoking  flax  they  quenched  amain. 

“Sinful  folk  lie  came  to  find,” 

Little  Sister  said  again. 

“Inasmuch  as  she  hath  done 

Good  to  these” — we  know  the  word, 

She  has  done  it  unto  One 

From  'whose  heart  all  love  outpoured 
Fills  such  hearts  as  hers  :  Well  done, 

Little  Sister  of  the  Lord  ! 

— Dora  Owen  in  Westminster  Gazette. 

* 

A  lace  guimpe  or  sleeves  should  al¬ 
ways  be  lined  with  white  chiffon  or 
mousselaine  de  soie.  Many  wearers  do 
not  realize  that  the  lace  is  really  unbe¬ 
coming  if  unlined;  no  matter  how  fair 
the  skin,  it  looks  yellow  through  the 
interstices  of  black  lace,  and  redder 
than  it  really  is  through  white.  The 
veiling  of  chiffon  makes  the  skin  look 
fair  and  smooth,  as  well  as  adding  to 
the  durability  of  the  lace. 

* 

To  make  huckleberry  pancakes  mix 
over  night  two  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour 
and  two  scant  cupfuls  of  sour  milk, 
heating  well  together.  In  the  morning 
stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  cupfuls  of  berries 
well  floured,  and  the  yolks  of  two  beaten 
eggs.  If  the  batter  seems  thin  stir  in 
a  little  more  flour.  Last  of  all  fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites,  and  bake  on  a 
hot  griddle.  The  cakes  will  be  light  and 
tender  if  no  eggs  are  used.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sour  milk,  the  batter  may  be 
made  with  sweet  milk  and  baking  pow¬ 
der. 


U'LL  IrC  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  simple  house  dress  shown  will 
make  up  prettily  in  any  wash  material. 
The  waist  is  a  very  simple  one,  finished 
with  hems  at  the  front  edges  and  made 
with  front  and  back  portions.  There  is 
a  patch  pocket  over  the  left  front.  The 
neck  can  be  finished  with  a  rolled-over 
collar  or  with  a  standing  collar  and  with 
either  collar  the  applied  box  plait  can  be 
used  if  liked.  The  elbow  sleeves  are 


Here  is  the  note  of  advice  regarding 
the  care  of  the  eyes,  which  Mrs.  Ella 
Flagg  Young,  Chicago’s  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  proposes  to  have  pasted  in¬ 
side  the  cover  of  every  textbook; 

“Your  eyes  are  worth  more  to  you  than 
?nj!,*boolc-  Y°ur  safety  and  your  success 
In  life  depend  on  your  eyes,  therefore  take 
care  of  them.  Always  hold  your  head  up 
when  you  read.  Hold  your  book  14  inches 
from  your  face.  Be  sure  that  the  light  is 
clear  and  good.  Never  read  in  a  bad  light. 
Never  face  the  light  when  reading.  Let  the 
light  come  from  behind  over  your  left 
shoulder.  Avoid  books  or  paper’s  printed 
indistinctly  or  in  small  type.  Rest  vour 
eyes  by  looking  away  from  the  book  everv 
few  minutes.  Cleanse  your  eyes  night  and 
morning  with  pure  water.” 

* 

Turkish  peaches  will  make  a  change 
for  dessert.  Peel  freestone  peaches  by 
plunging  them  in  boiling  water;  remove 
the  stone  through  a  slit  in  one  side,  and 
fill  the  .  hollow  with  seeded  raisins. 
Arrange  in  a  baking  dish,  sprinkle  liber¬ 
ally  with  sugar,  and  bake  for  20  minutes. 
Put  a  layer  of  boiled  rice  in  a  serving 
dish,  spread  the  peaches  over  it,  and 
serve  with  a  dressing  of  thin  boiled  cus¬ 
tard,  peach  syrup,  or  a  sauce  made  by 
thickening  cocoanut  milk  with  corn¬ 
starch  and  sweetening  with  granulated 
sugar  The  latter  is  the  preferred  sauce 
for  this  dessert,  but  cocoanut  milk  is  not 
always  at  hand. 

♦ 

Many  buyers  of  “willow  plumes”  do 
not  realize  that  this  sweeping  depth  of 
feather  is  artificial.  These  plumes  are 
made  by  lengthening  the  “flue”  of  an 
ordinary  ostrich  plume,  tying  two  or 
more  strands  stripped  from  an  inferior 
feather  to  every  strand  of  the  made 
plume.  The  “willowing”  is  -largely  done 
in  the  tenements,  women  being  paid 
from  three  to  six  cents  an  inch  (stem 
length)  for  the  work.  It  is  very  mono¬ 
tonous  work,  involving  great  dexterity 
and  delicacy  of  touch.  Much  of  the  work 
is  done  by  Italian  women  and  girls. 
While  the  tying  is  firmly  done,  these 
willow  plumes  will  not  stand  rough 
usage;  a  violent  wind  will  often  remove 
soiiie  of  the  attached  flue,  and  cause  a 
general  molt.  A  good  quality  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  plume  is  a  better  investment  than 
a  willow,  as  far  as  permanence  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


6  <27  House  Dress  or  Nurses*  Costume, 
34  to  46  bust. 


The  following  news  item  points  out  a 
danger  many  women  overlook : 

PORTLAND,  Ore.,  Aug.  10.— The  little 
device  utilized  by  women  to  hold  up  their 
lace  collars — a  piece  of  celluloid  about  two 
inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
worth  5  cents  the  half  dozen — cost  the 
United  States  Laundry  Companv  a  (ire  loss 
to-day  of  .$90,000  and  imperiled  200  laundry 
workers.  The  collar  stay  had  been  left  un¬ 
noticed  in  a  woman’s  blouse  which,  with 
hundreds  of  similar  garments,  had  been 
placed  in  the  dryroom  in  the  basement.  It 
was  hung  close  to  the  superheated  pipes 
that  lined  the  room.  Suddenly  the  celluloid 
exploded  and  the  room  was  instantlv  in 
flames.  Two  hundred  panic-stricken  girls 
refused  to  descend  the  smoke-filled  stairway 
Firemen  finally,  by  sheer  strength,  drove 
them  down  the  stairway  to  the  street.  Five 
minutes  after  the  last  one  had  been  res¬ 
cued  the  entire  building  was  in  flames. 

These  little  celluloid  stays  are  very 
largely  used,  especially  in  transparent 
collars,  and  very  few  women  realize  that 
they  may  become  a  source  of  danger. 
Every  woman  uses  celluloid  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  most  of  us  know  that  it 
is  inflammable,  though  it  is  hard  to  re¬ 
member  that  combs,  hairpins  and  similar 
small  gear  may  lead  toward  some  casu¬ 
alty  as  the  result  of  a  moment’s  care¬ 
lessness.  Every  now  and  then  we  read 
of  a  woman  shockingly  burned  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  naked 
gas  jet  and  thereby  exploding  a  cellu¬ 
loid  comb.  We  must  own  that  the  little 
collar  stays  seemed  very  innocent,  until 
recorded  experience  proved  them  the  re¬ 
verse. 


September  10, 


full  and  gathered  into  bands  and  finished 
with  rolled-over  cuffs.  The  long  full 
sleeves  are  gathered  into  bands.  The 
plain  long  sleeves  are  made  with  upper 
and  under  portions  and  can  be  buttoned 
^at  the  inside  seams  to  the  depth  of  the 
wrists.  The  skirt  is  made  in  six  gores 
and  the  two  are  joined  by  means  of  a 
belt  and  the  closing  is  made  by  means  of 
buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  V/2  yards  24  or  27,  6 ^  yards  36  or  4J^ 


MAKE  IDEAL 

HOUSE  GOWNS,  KIMONOS,' 
WRAPPERS,  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES,  Etc. 

Napped  on  back  only,  combining 
light  weight  with  warmth  and  dura¬ 
bility.  28  inches  wide. 

10c.  a  yard. 
If  you  fail 
to  find 
L  e  r  m  a 
Flannel  at 
any  good 
store  write 
us  for  free 
samples. 

PACIFIC 
MILLS 

BOSTON 


iBKgatft 

FOUNDED  1842 


Simpson- 
Eddystone 

Black  and  White  Prints 


have  been  the  standard 
calicoes  since  1842. 
Dainty  and  stylish 
dresses  are  possible 
with  these  tub  -  proof 
cotton  dress -goods. 
There  are  dozens  of 
beautiful  designs,  print¬ 
ed  with  absolutely  fast 
black  on  carefully- 
woven,  first  quality, dur¬ 
able  cloths. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your 
dealer  when  you  order,  and  don’t 
accept  substitutes.  If  not  in  your 
dealer’s  stock  write  us  his  name  and 
address.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Pbilada. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors,— for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint, 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Wlth  Sa'nplf  Color  Cards,  Writ*  me.  DO 
.IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

ATLAS 

-E-Z  SEAL- 

A  wide-mouth  jar  superior  in  quality  of  glass 
and  making  to  all  old  type  jars.  Takes  large 
fruits  whole.  Cannot  cut  your  hand  when 
sealing,  kitted  with  the  popular  “lightning 
trimmings.  Write  for  circular. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  CLASS  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  V*. 


Hydraulic  ^  Cider  Presses 

All  sizes.  We  have  had  33 
years1  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 

_  Free 

Thomaa-Atbriaht  Co.,  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


|  |  Be  An  Independent  Buyer  Spend  One  Cent  For 
- - This  Big  FREE  Book 


Direct  to  You 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


— “And  Gae 
Stove#,  Too” 


Oven  Thermom¬ 
eter  Makes 
Baking  Easy 


Our  Big  Free  Stove  and  Range  Book  gives  you  our 
factory  wholesale  prices  and  explains  all— saving  you 
$5  to  £40  on  any  famous  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range, 
including  gas  stoves.  Sold  only  direct  to  homes. 
Over  140.000  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  21.000  towns.  Over  400  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from. 

5100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.  We  prepay  all  freight  and  give  you 
—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
— 360  Days’  Approval  Test 
-CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Write  a  postal  for  our  book  today— any  responsible  person  can* 
have  same  credit  as  your  home  stores  would  give  you— and  you  save 
J5  to  $40  cash.  No  better  stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could 
be  made  at  any  price.  Prove  it,  before  we  keep  your  money.  Be 
an  independent  buyer.  Send  name  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  1 1 4. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  12TH  TO  17TH 


Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition 


Educational  Features  in  all 
Departments 


Instructive  and  Entertaining’ 

Live  Stock  Exhibit  to  Excel  Previous  Years 


yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6727 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 
.  The  smaller  pictures  show  the  follow- 
mg  patterns :  6636,  Russian  blouse  coat, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  6660,  boy’s  reefer 
suit,  8  to  14  years.  6653,  empire  night¬ 
gown,  small,  medium,  large.  6657, 
tucked  sectional  skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 
6671,  child’s  dress,  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


The  exhibit  of  Farm,  Breeding  and  Draft  Horses 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  fair. 

Noted  herds  have  been  entered  in  the  Cattle 
elf sSes'  exhibit  in  the  various 

.Agricultural  Machinery  and  Labor  Saving  De¬ 
vices  for  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  homo  will  be 


seen  in  greater  numbers  than  ever. 

DAIR\  PRODUCTS.  The  new  features  added 
this  year  have  proven  to  be  popular  and  an  unusual 
large  entry  has  been  made  in  each  section. 

The  Fruit,  Farm  Produce,  Flower  and  Domestic 
Departments  promise  to  excel  previous  exhibitions 
itutenes  in  these  departments  close  September  3d. 

Monday,  Sept.  1.2th  Tuesday,  Sept.  13tli  Wednesday  Sent  14  tn 

PRESIDENT’S  DAY  EMPIRE  STATE  DAY  X  GR^GE  da Y 

Thursday,  Sept,  loth  Friday,  Sept.  16th  Saturday  Sent  itti. 

MILITARY  DAY  PRIZE  WINNERS  DAY  AUTOMOBILE  DAY 

Band  Concerts  each  day  by  Arthur  Pryor’s  Famous  Concert  Band  of  40  Artists. 
Grand  Circuit  Races.  Great  Open-Air  Horse  Show.  Glenn  Curtiss  Aeroplane  will 

make  daily  flights.  Automobile  Races  Saturday.  The  Greatest  Drivers  and  Fastest 
Machines  are  to  compete.  »  oeicsi 

SE3XTD  FQR  PRIZE  Hi  1ST 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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German  Rye  Bread. 

I  would  like  to  know  bov  to  make  good 
German  rye  bread?  mrs.  g. 

We  make  rye  bread  as  follows:  Scald 
one  pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  upon  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  the  same  of 
sugar,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt;  when 
lukewarm  add  one-half  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  softened  in  tepid  water, 
and  stir  in  three  cupfuls  of  white  flour. 
Beat  well.  Let  it  rise  over  night;  in  the 
morning  add  enough  rye  flour  to  knead 
into  a  dough  not  quite  as  stiff  as  white 
bread;  knead  thoroughly.  Let  it  rise  in 
the  bowl,  then  shape  into  loaves,  and 
let  rise  again;  bake  one  hour  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  Our  German  friends  usu¬ 
ally  add  a  few  caraway  seeds  when 
kneading.  Some  of  our  Dutch  friends 
make  rye  bread  without  any  wheat  flour, 
but  their  bread  seems  to  us  too  moist 
and  close  in  texture.  We  think  this 
bread  is  often  made  with  a  water  sponge 
instead  of  milk. 


A  Dish  of  Mushrooms. 


one  is  always  eager  to  find  and  test  new 
species.  A  dozen  or  more  edible  varie¬ 
ties  which  are  so  distinct  in  appearance 
that  they  are  recognizable  at  a  glance, 
are  common  in  the  woods  and  fields  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Among  them  are  the 
delicious  morel,  which  resembles  no  ob¬ 
ject  so  much  as  a  bit  of  sponge  on  a 
stick,  the  oyster  mushroom  which  grows 
sideways  on  a  tree  trunk  from  a  lateral 
stem,  and  the  shaggy-mane,  having  a 
long,  narrow  cap,  covered  with  loose 
threads  and  fibers.  Scientists  warn  us 
not  to  rely  on  any  test  such  as  the 
blackening  of  a  silver  spoon  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  a  species  Is  harmless  or  poi¬ 
sonous.  The  only  safe  rule  is  to  learn 
to  know  each  sort  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  we  learn  the  wild  flowers  and 
birds.  One  high  authority  directs  us  to 
avoid  all  mushrooms  having  any  sign  of 
a  cup  or  socket  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
for  this  is  a  characteristic  of  the  deadly 
amanita;  also  to  avoid  all  species  which 
are  old,  soft,  wormy,  tough-fibered,  acrid 
or  otherwise  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 


slimy  or  ill-smelling.  My  own  rule  is 
first  to  make  reasonably  sure  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  my  find  by  looking  it  up  in  a  man¬ 
ual  of  mycology.  I  then  test  it  further 
by  cooking  and  eating  a  portion  myself. 
If  no  ill  results  follow  I  offer  it  confi¬ 
dently  to  the  family.  m.  e.  colegrove. 

R.  N.-Y.— “The  Mushroom  Book,”  by 
Nina  L.  Marshall,  price  $3,  postage  30 
cents  additional,  is  freely  illustrated,  and 
most  interesting. 

* 

Despise  not  the  obliquities  of  younger 
ways,  nor  despair  of  better  things  where¬ 
of  there  is  yet  no  prospect.  Who  would 
imagine  that  Diogenes,  who  in  his  young¬ 
er  days  was  a  falsifier  of  money,  should, 
in  the  after  course  of  his  life,  be  so  great 
a  contemner  of  metal?  Some  negroes, 
who  believe  the  resurrection,  think  that 
they  shall  rise  white.  Even  in  this  life 
regeneration  may  imitate  resurrection ; 
our  black  and  vicious  tinctures  may  wear 
off,  and  goodness  clothe  us  with  candor. 
Good  admonitions  knock  not  always  in 
vain. — Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


Macbeth  “Pearl 
Glass”  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  cause  perfect 
combustion.  That 
means  a  bright 
flame  without 
smoke. 

Common  chim¬ 
neys,  made  of  bottle 
glass,  hinder  the 
light  and  cause  smoky,  smudgy 
lamps. 

My  name,  Macbeth,  is  on  every 
“Pearl  Glass”  lamp-chimney.  I 
make  a  particular  chimney  for 
every  style  burner. 

Write  me  for  my  Index.  It  will  show  you  like 
exact  chimney  to  get  for  your  burner. 

Macbeth, 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 


Kog.  V.  S  Pal.  Off. 


The  fag-end  of  Summer  and  first  days 
of  Fall  are  always  welcomed  by  the 
members  of  my  household,  for  then  the 
field  mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris) 
appears  in  the  pastures.  Other  edible 
fungi  are  eagerly  sought  for  in  their 
season,  beginning  with  the  delectable 
morel  which  is  often  found  in  April ; 
■but  the  common  pink-gilled  species  is 
equal  to  any  in  flavor,  and  exceeds  all 
others  in  numerousness.  If  the  supply 
on  our  own  land  gives  out,  we  go  forag¬ 
ing  in  other  nearby  pastures,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  mushrooms  are  gen¬ 
erally  scorned  by  our  neighbors.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  so  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  living  in  the  country  are  averse  to 
this  form  of  food.  Perhaps  the  begin¬ 
ning  may  be  traced  to  the  fear  of  our 
forefathers  of  partaking  of  poisonous, 
unknown  sorts.  A  prejudice  handed 
down  to  succeeding  generations  is  some¬ 
times  the  hardest  to  eradicate,  and  yet  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  make  the  effort. 
Europeans  are  in  the  advance  of  us  in 
this  instance,  for  they  have  long  since 
learned  to  appreciate  and  use  the  edible 
fungi.  Letters  which  I  received  several 
years  ago  from  a  friend  sojourning  in 
her  old  home  in  Germany  tell  of  fre¬ 
quent  excursions  made  by  herself  and 
friends  in  search  of  mushrooms.  Twenty 
pounds  or  more  were  sometimes  gath¬ 
ered  and  brought  home  in  nets  carried 
for  the  purpose.  In  studying  foreign 
cook  books  one  continually  meets  with 
such  directions  as,  “Now  add  one  dozen 
mushrooms.”  This  formerly  jolted  my 
zeal  for  imitating  French  cookery,  since 
canned  mushrooms  are  expensive  and 
far  below  the  fresh  article  in  flavor.  At 
last  I  learned  from  no  less  an  authority 
than  Mrs.  Rorer  that  they  may  be  dried 
so  as  to  be  available  for  use  at  any  time. 
The  following  is  Mrs.  Rorer’s  recipe : 
To  prepare  dried  mushrooms,  wipe  clean 
and  peel  off  the  skin.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  shallow  tins  with  white  paper  and 
stand  the  mushrooms  on  this  to  dry  in  a 
cool  oven.  When  dry  and  shriveled, 
take  them  out  and  put  them  in  paper 
bags  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  When  want¬ 
ed  put  them  into  cold  water  or  milk  and 
bring  slowly  to  a  simmer.  In  this  way 
they  will  regain  nearly  their  full  size 
and  flavor. 

In  making  a  beginning  with  mush¬ 
room  eating  it  is  well  to  try  the  common 
field  variety  first.  One  of  our  favorite 
methods  of  preparing  them  is  to  serve 
them  creamed.  Our  recipe  calls  for  two 
pounds  of  cleaned,  trimmed  mushrooms. 
Fry  them  in  two  ounces  butter,  adding 
pepper  and  salt,  and  cooking  six  min¬ 
utes.  Stir  one  tablespoonful  flour  into 
one  cup  of  cream.  Add  this  with  some 
chopped  parsley  to  the  mushrooms,  cook 
four  minutes,  and  pour  over  slices  of 
toast.  The  person  whose  prejudice 
against  mushrooms  remains  unshaken 
after  a  trial  of  this  dish,  deserves  to  be 
cast  away  on  a  desert  island  with  an  un¬ 
varied  diet  of  sand-worms. 

Having  acquired  the  mushroom  habit, 


We  are  ready  for  your  stove  order  right  now  with  enormous  stocks  of  our 
high  grade  stoves  and  ranges  which  we  are  selling  this  year  at  prices  which 
mean  a  saving  to  you  of  from  $5.00  to  $20.00.  No  dealer  anywhere  will 
give  you  such  stoves  and  ranges  as  we  offer  at  anywhere  near  our  prices  and 
if  you  pay  a  penny  more  than  we  ask  you  are  simply  throwing  money  away, 
because  no  one  can  give  you  any  more  stove  value  than  we  give.  We  have 
big  stocks  of  our  best  stoves  and  ranges  in  warehouses  scattered  here  and  there ( 
throughout  the  country  so  that  we  can  make  quick  shipment  to  you  and  deliver 
the  stove  safely  to  your  nearest  railway  station  in  just  a  few  days’  time.  There  will 

be  no  long  delays,  no  waiting  for  the  stove  you  need,  but  prompt  shipments  and  guaranteed  satisfaction. 

Write  Today  for  Our  Stove  Catalogue 

Our  new  stove  catalogue  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1910  and  191 1  is  now  ready,  and  if  you  need  a  stove  of  any 

kind  you  will  make  a  serious  mistake  if  you  place  your  order  with  anyone  at  home  or  elsewhere  before  writing 

us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and  asking  for  a  copy  of  this  free  stove  catalogue.  We  have  enlarged  our  line,  the 
book  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed  and  you  will  find  in  its  pages  the  stove  you  need  at  a  price  you  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  pay.  We  have  thousands  of  our  catalogues  ready  for  mailing  the  day  we  receive  requests  for 
them,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  prospective  stove  buyer.  If  everyone  knew 
what  splendid  values  we  are  giving;  if  everyone  knew  the  savings  they  could  make  by  sending  their  orders  to  us, 
there  would  be  thousands  of  families  in  this  country  who  would  save  enough  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  Stove 
or  Range  they  need  this  Fall  or  Winter  to  pay  part  of  the  fuel  bills  for  the  next  few  months. 

We  Save  You  from  $5.00  to  $20.00 

There  are  no  profits  to  manufacturers’  agents,  to  wholesalers,  no  expenses  of  traveling  men,  no  hotel  bills,  no 
railroad  fare  in  the  price  we  name  for  our  high  grade  Stoves  and  Ranges.  Windsor  Stoves  and  Ranges 
are  made  for  us  by  foundries  which  excel  and  y/e  take  their  output  at  foundry  cost  and  ship  direct  to  you  with 
just  one  small  profit  added.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  low  prices  we  are  making.  There  is  absolutely  no 
sacrifice  of  quality  to  make  a  low  price,  simply  the  elimination  of  a  lot  of  unnecessary  profits  and  expenses 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  If  you  never  have  tried  this  new  method  of  buying  merchandise  this 
will  be  a  good  time  to  begin.  We  have  been  established  for  38  years.  We  are  well  known  in  every  commer¬ 
cial  center  in  the  world.  We  have  millions  of  satisfied  customers,  many  of  your  friends  and  neighbors 
^  being  among  the  number,  so  that  when  you  send  your  order  to  us  you  are  sending  it  to  a  responsible  firm, 
a  firm  which  guarantees  its  merchandise  to  be  as  represented,  which  makes  good  its  representations,  and 

which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  merchandising  institutions  in 
the  world  by  reason  of  its  great  values  and  fair  dealing  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  penny  to  write  us  a  postal  card  to  get 
this  free  stove  catalogue  and  you  surely  ought  to  investigate  our  prices 
and  our  qualities  before  you  buy  a  Stove  or  Range  of  any  kind  this 
Fall.  We  know  we  can  please  you  as  we  have  pleased  thousands  of 
others.  We  know  we  can  save  you  money  as  thousands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  say  we  have  saved  them  money  and,  prepared  as  we  are  to 
make  immediate  shipmen  tso  that  the  stove  or  range  yo  uneed  will 
reach  you  in  just  a  few  days’  time,  there  is  every  reason  why  you 
should  at  least  send  for  our  free  stove  catalogue  to  see  what  we 
offer  you  in  its  pages. 
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MONTGOMERY  WARD  5  CO, 

‘  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  (Y)| 

CHICAGO  AVENUE  BRIDGE  * 
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Address  us  at  the  store  nearest  you,  19th  and  Campbell 
Streets,  Kansas  City,  or  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  Chicago. 


CHICAGO  AND  KANSAS  CITY 


see 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SHEEP  RAISING  IN  MAINE. 

Somerset  County  lias  nearly  twice  as 
many  sheep  in  proportion  to  its  popula¬ 
tion  as  any  other  of  the  big  sub-divisions 
of  Maine.  Just  why  this  is  so  might 
be  hard  to  prove,  but  it  is  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  sheep  men  there  raise  such 
mighty  good  ones.  When  the  men  from 
Somerset  go  out  to  the  fairs  they  never 
fail  to  bring  at  least  their  share  of  the 
ribbons  with  them.  These  Somerset 
men  are  not  of  the  sort  that  sit  around 
waiting  for  things  to  happen.  They 
know  what  they  want  and  they  are  not 
afraid  to  go  right  after  it.  Last  Spring 
they  decided  that  it  was  time  for  the 
sheep  industry  to  take  a  boom,  so  they 
got  together  in  Madison  and  organized 
a  breeders’  association.  E.  E.  Gifford, 
of  Canaan,  was  chosen  president,  Ches¬ 
ter  P.  Hamlin,  of  East  Wilton,  vice- 
president,  and  Ernest  Hilton,  of  Anson, 
secretary.  Of  course  it  will  take  time 
to  carry  out  all  the  plans  they  have  in 
mind,  but  the  association  “got  busy” 
right  away.  First  the  Eastern  Maine 
Fair  gave  sheep  a  raw  deal  in  making 
up  their  premium  list,  so  the  associa¬ 
tion  promptly  voted  to  boycott  them. 
Then  to  do  something  positive  as  well 
as  negative,  they  voted  to  go  before  the 
next  Legislature  and  ask  to  have  the 
fair  programmes  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
That  would  make  short  work  of  running 
“boss  trots”  with  State  funds. 

But  Somerset  County  farmers  have 
stayed  in  the  sheep  business  because  it 
paid,  and  it  pays  better  to-day  than  at 
any  time  in  years.  But  with  the  shifting 
of  population  that  has  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  decades,  many  of  the 
best  farms  are  now  owned  by  men  who 
have  never  kept  sheep.  They  would 
keep  them  now,  but  they  do  not  know 
how,  and  there  is  no  one  to  teach  them. 
This  is  another  of  the  objects  of  the 
association.  As  a  slight  indication  of 
how  such  instructions  would  probably 
be  sought,  President  Gifford  received  a 
letter  a  short  time  since,  asking  him  to 
come  to  a  distant  part  of  the  State  to 
advise  the  writer  regarding  his  sheep. 
The  latter  offered  to  pay  all  expenses, 
but  pressure  of  business  at  home  made 
it  impossible  for  Mr.  Gifford  to  accept. 
The  present  plan  is  to  ask  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  an  instructor  in  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry,  such  as  is  already  provided  for 
the  dairy  industry.  A  modest  appropria¬ 
tion  expended  in  this  way  would  work 
wonders  in  raising  property  values  and 
the  revenues  of  the  State.  Waste  places 
would  be  made  fruitful,  and  the  upward 
trend  in  meat  prices  checked.  Taking 
time  by  the  forelock,  the  sheep  men  are 
now  busily  questioning  candidates  for 
the  Legislature,  and  carefully  noting 
their  answers.  The  fortunate  ones  who 
go  to  Augusta  will  know  what  they  want 
before  they  start.  The  present  methods 
of  marketing  wool  are  also  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  local  buyer  sits  in  his  office, 
announces  the  price  he  will  pay,  and  lets 
the  grower  do  the  walking.  The  price 
paid  for  this  ungraded  wool  is  way  be¬ 
low  what  the  soinners  pay  for  their 
materials.  A  little  later  the  marketing 
question  is  to  be  gone  over  with  a  view 
to  breaking  up  the  buyers’  little  snap. 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  of  these  Maine  sheep 
breeders  are  shown  in  the  first  page  pic¬ 
ture.  When  the  people  of  the  “Contented 
State”  get  together  they  make  a  fine 
group.  _ _ 

Cheap  Barn  Paints. — I  can  tell  IL  J. 
how  to  make  a  cheap  paint  for  a  weather¬ 
beaten  barn.  He  can  buy  Bristol  red  or 
Venetian  red  for  three  cents  or  so  a 
pound.  One  way  is  to  mix  this  to  the 
right  consistency  with  fresh  skim-miik 
and  put  it  on,  or  he  can  take  one  gallon 
of  lime  water  and  mix  thoroughly  with 
one  gallon  of  linseed  oil.  This  will  make 
two  gallons  of  oil  for  the  price  of  one. 
He  must  spray  his  barn  with  water  just 
before  painting  to  keep  the  paint  on  the 
outside.  Spray  just  a  little  at  a  time 
ahead  of  the  brush.  Skim-milk  and  red 
makes  a  cheap  paint,  and  it  will  wear 
for  years.  F.  w.  s. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL, 

LATE-HATCHED  CHICKS. 

Noting  the  experience  of  Farview  Farm 
with  late-hatched  chicks  in  a  previous  issue 

I  thought  I  would  give  my  experience,  as  it 
differed  so  widely  from  that  given.  This 
is  my  first  year  with  an  incubator,  but  in 
the  Summer  of  1908  I  had  13  B.  P.  Rocks 
hatched  July  2S.  I  took  them  from  the  hen 
and  raised  by  hand,  as  it  is  so  much  less 
trouble.  Unfortunately  two  Of  them  were 
drowned  in  a  jar  of  water.  The  remaining 

II  lived  and  thrived  and  were  as  promising 
a  brood  of  chickens  as  I  ever  saw.  They 
were  fed  cornmeal  stirred  into  boiling  water 
until  a  thick  pudding  was  made,  also 
scraps  from  the  table.  '  Until  old  enough 
to  look  out  for  themselves  they  were  put 
into  a  box  and  a  piece  of  carpet  thrown 
over  them.  The  first  week  in  January  the 
five  pullets  began  to  lay.,  and  laid  until  they 
moulted  in  the  Summer.  The  cockerels 
Were  kept  to  eat,  except  two,  the  larger  of 
these  we  kept  as  a  breeder,  the  other  was 
sold  to  a  neighbor  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  When  weighed  he  tipped  the  scales 
at  a  trifle  over  1 1  pounds.  The  hens,  when 
sold  in  the  Summer,  averaged  about  eight 
pounds  apiece.  Last  Summer  we  had  an¬ 
other  litter  hatched  about  the  same  date. 
Owing  to  sickness  in  the  family  these  did 
not  receive  quite  so  good  care  as  the  others, 
and  did  not  begin  to  lay  until  about  six 
months  old,  but  laid  well  from  then  on. 
This  year  I  took  45  from  the  incubator 
August  1.  Barring  two,  which  were  killed 
by  accident,  there  has  been  no  loss  nor 
any  sick.  These  are  a  mixture  of  B.  P. 
Rocks  and  Leghorns,  so  I  do  not  expect 
them  to  attain  the  size  of  the  Rocks,  but 
am  expecting  them  to  begin  laying  at  five 
or  six  months.  When  chicks  appear  sick 
a  little  copperas  in  tiie  drinking  water  will 
often  work  wonders.  In  spite  of  all  that  is 
written  in  praise  of  various  brands  of 
chick  food  1  believe  a  thick  pudding  of 
boiling  water  and  cornmeal  will  keep  the 
chicks  in  better  health  and  cause  them  to 
make  a  better  growth.  I  have  tried  several 
varieties  of  prepared  chick  food,  also  fine- 
cut  oatmeal,  but  have  returned  to  the  corn¬ 
meal  pudding  as  the  best  food  I  can  get  for 
my  use.  I  should  be  glad  to  read  of  others’ 
experience  with  late-hatened  chicks. 

Gowanda,  N.  Y.  M.  E.  D. 


NEW-YORKER 


September  10, 


Keeps  Milk 
Sweet  Longer 


a  "Chilly 
cfe« 


.  'With 

King”  milk  is  quid. 

,  iy  and  thoroughly  , 

cooled  to  the  temperature  , 

Of  cold  water,  and  therefore  , 
stands  a  Ion  ger 
haul,  sells  easier,  , 
brings  a  better  price 

AND  IS  CLEANER' 

than  when  cooled  with  any  1 
other  cooler.  It  is  so  ar-  I 
ranged  that  the  milk  leaves  1 
at  the  same  point  the  cool- 1 
in?  water  enters — the  cold-  I 
est  point — and  must  descend  I 
to  that  temperature  before  | 
entering  the  cans.  Built  of 
h  e  a  v  y  copper,  tinned  | 
throughout  with  9?<j£  pure  i 
tin,  and  without  seams  or  j 
corners,  it  is  easily  cleaned 
and  absolutely  sanitary. 
Occupies  floor  space  but  21 
inches  square  and  Protective 
llooil  completely  incases 
entire  coll.  Made  in  capac-  ‘ 
ities  to  suit  any  dairy.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  oiler. 

The  Chas.  SI 
Mfg.  Co., 

1004  Milwaukee  Ave. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

luriSuM 


MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy. purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  it  with  our  “Bull-Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


Death  the  Stomach 

Wo  rms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLANDS  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Perfection  Water  Basin, 

with  side  Inlet  and  Strainer. 
Superior  to  all  others,  with 
none  of  their  objectionable 
features.  Also  Perfection 
Swing  Stanchions,  Steel  Stall 
and  Manger  Partitions. 

Send  for  circulars. 

BATES  8  SWIFT  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  CUBA,  N,  Y. 


Jerseys 


Five  (lows,  one  Heifer  and 
a  young  Bull,  registered. 
Thirty  Sheep.  M  I  N  I  S  I  N  K 

FARM,  North  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


Can  You  Make  Butter 

For  10  Cents  a  Pound? 

U: 


NICORN  cows  have  done  it, 
and  milk  for  1%  cents  per  quart, 
with  all  breeds.  Official  Records  to 
prove  every  claim  we  make. 

We  can  increase  the  net  profit  of 
an  average  herd  $1.00  per  day. 


UNICORN 
Dairy  Ration 

stands  at  the  head  of  all  feeds.  Get 
some  from  your  dealer. 

Send  for  ftill  information  to 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc., 

Seneca  and  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson  s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer's ,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Quality  Feeds 


*The 

Guernseys 

have  proven  them- 


selves 


the  Most  Economical 
Producers  of  Dairy 
Products  of  the 


JJM 

Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 


The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Bull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  the  breed  on  his  offspring. 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  th« 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 

A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich. 
Fine-Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  GRADE 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R.  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HO  LSTEI  NS  -  FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAWNDALK  STOCK  FA  KM 

For  three  years  the  bomeof  Pietertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  I)e  Kol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  HOltU, 

Wellington,  Ohio 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OP 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bur.i,  Carves. 
A.  A.  CORTT.LYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

OLOYERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  LUNT,  Owner.  J.  J.  EDEN,  Manager. 


rCOW 

[STANCHIONS] 

AND 

k  STALLS . 


TJICK 

Highest  Grade— Sanitary 

Not  a  particle  of  wood  about  them. 
Quick  to  open  —  Quick  to  close  — 
Quick  to  please — Quick  shipments. 

;  Ask  for  1910  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  8  QUICK,  Mfrs.,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 
I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-m 

eat  h  oi  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Kecotd 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  II.C.  &  H.B.  llnrpendiii^,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  [.'T,  h  I, 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

nUPfiPC  THE  KIG’  BEEP  FELLOWS 

UUnllUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


01bs-91Toirfhs 


Jersey  Reds  fatten  easily  8  quickly. 

bmall-boued,  loug*bodied,  vigorous 
&  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed.  Have 
some  choice  offerings  now.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices.  Arthur 
Collins,  Box  K,  Moores  town, N.J. 


Mules  at  Private  Sale  i  mule/on  ha 


•om  100  to  300 
hand,  consisting 
of  4-months-old  mule  colts,  yearling  mules,  2-year-old 
mules  and  broke  mules  of  all  sizes  and  ages.  Farmers 
can  do  better  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Come  to  see  my  stock  and  be  convinced 
that  1  have  what  I  say.  Tliev  are  for  sale  at  my  stables 
iu  York,  l’a.  JOE.  KIM>1G,  York,  Pu. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Desci*lptive  Booklets  Free 
HO  LSTEI  N-FRI  ESI  AN  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 
F.l —  HOU  GHTQN.SEC'Y  .SOX  105,  BR  ATTLEBORO,  VT- 

Hill  View  Ayrshires 

_ FOR  SALE. 

BULL  CAI.,fc\  sired  by  Dairy  King  of  Avon;  dam 
Mayflower  Monkland,  who  is  the  dam  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  4-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world. 

Also  other  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  my 
great  herd  of  producing  and  show  animals.  All 
tuberculin  tested. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Paoli,  Pa. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

One  of  the  Good  Herds  of  the  Breed 

The  home  of  the  Champion  two-year-old  heifer  and 
the  ex-Champion  two  and  three  year  old  heifers. 
Herd  headed  by  the  great  A.  R.  sire  Noxemall,  7312. 

Young  Bulls  for  sale,  of  approved  type  and 
backed  by  official  records.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
L.  A.  KEYMANN,  WHEELING,  W.  Va. 

I  C  D  C  C  V  Q— Combination  and  Golden  Lad; 
U  L  ll  wb  I  O  for  sale,  2  cows,  10  heifers, 
5  bulls.  S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landeuberg,  Pa. 


You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  s 
R.  F.  SHANNON,  907 

A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
you  a  reg.  Jersey  hull,  best 
service  at  fanner’s  price. 
Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JERSEYS \ 

Solid  coior. 
Penn.  J. 

r  1  Bull  Calf,  dropped  June  17,  '10' 
4  Heifers,  dropped  June  4, '10,  Aug. 

[  6,  ’10,  Mar.  24,  ’09,  Sept.  5.  ’08. 

Sire  the  Best  Pure  St.  Lambert  in 
ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Penn. 

For  Sal 

|Q  Registered  Ramboulllet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
IB  HALL1DAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Dqmc  fAr  Registered  Shropshire 

I\atltN  1UI  vJaiC  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES  ’“r" 8  10 


breeding  right. 


yearling  rums.  Price  and 
FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


Hampshires 


-Kara  and  Ewe  Lambs, bred 
from  fine  Ram  imported 
190'.) .  W .  H .  C  R  A WFO  It  D, 
R.F.D.  No.  10,  Mercer,  Pa. 


H 


IGHLAND  STOCK  FA  KM  SHKOP- 


Yearling  Rams.  Also 
Ewe  Lambs.  W.  F. 


Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 

BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


1910. 
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SILO  FILLING ;  ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS 

The  condition  of  the  corn  as  it  goes  into 
the  silo  has  most  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  operation,  as  a  general  thing,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  times 
one  would  have  to  fill  a  silo  before  he 
would  know  all  about  it.  My  advice  would 
be  to  take  into  consideration  the  conditions 
under  which  each  one  is  obliged  to  work, 
and  not  go  entirely  by  what  anyone  says, 
no  matter  how  much  he  knows.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  may  read  that  some  one  cuts 
his  corn,  and  leaves  it  lying  in  the  field 
to  dry  out  partially  before  placing  it  in 
the  field,  but  conditions  vary,  and  during 
a  hot,  dry  Fall,  when  corn  is  suffering 
from  drought,  or  when  it  is  well  matured, 
this  would  not  be  safe.  My  own  advice 
would  be  to  make  it  a  rule  to  get  corn  in 
the  silo  as  fresh  as  possible,  yet  there  are 
conditions  under  which  this  might,  per¬ 
haps,  make  poor  silage,  as  in  the  case  of 
very  green,  immature  corn. 

Silo  filling  is  generally  a  rush  job,  which 
often  materially  adds  to  the  cash  outlay 
for  extra  hired  hands,  and  these,  together 
with  the  crew  with  engine  and  blower,  if 
one  depends  on  hiring  machinery,  make 
much  extra  work  for  the  women  folks. 
Much  of  this  expense  and  trouble  of  board¬ 
ing  extra  help  can  be  avoided,  where  one 
has  his  own  engine  and  blower.  In  fact, 
if  one  has  enough  work  of  this  kind  to  pay 
him  to  get  his  own  outfit,  a  good  gasoline 
engine  and  blower  make  it  about  as  near 
perfection  in  handling  this  work  as  one 
can  reach,  or  where  one  can  easily  get 
power,  and  depend  on  it,  it  is  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  have  the  blower.  I  believe  our 
own  losses  from  depending  on  others  for 
power,  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
amounted  to  more  than  the  price  of  a 
good  engine  at  the  start- 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advis¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  unnecessary  machinery, 
as  it  is  easy  to  get  too  much  of  it,  but  when 
a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  in  getting  corn 
into  the  silo  may  mean  a  heavy  loss  in 
the  actual  feeding  value  of  the  silage,  the 
advantage  of  having  the  outfit  just  when 
needed  is  considerable.  We  will  suppose 
our  beginner  already  has  his  machinery  ar- 
ranged  for.  If  the  corn  was  planted  early 
and  the  season  favorable,  the  corn  will 
probably  have  time  to  complete  its  growth 
before  frost.  It  is  easy  enough  to  read 
about  the  proper  stage  at  which  corn 
should  be  put  in  the  silo,  but  in  our  north¬ 
ern  sections  it  is  generally  a  race  with 
Jack  Frost,  and  sometimes  he  gets  there 
first.  1  would  much  rather  cut  corn  a 
little  greener  than  the  approved  conditions 
than  wait  at  a  risk  of  having  it  badly 
frosted.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  start 
corn  binder  a  day  or  two  ahead  of  time 
and  leave  corn  lying  in  field  to  be  hauled  to 
machine  as  needed,  but  more  than  one  ex¬ 
perience  of  tliis  kind,  where  engine  failed 
to  arrive,  was  sufficient  for  me.  With  heavy 
corn  in  large  bundles  and  favorable  weather 
conditions,  this  may  be  all  right,  but  1  do 
not  believe  that  corn  badly  dried  ever 
makes  as  good  silage  as  if  put  in  fresh. 

Through  force  of  circumstances  in  being 
obliged  to  fill  silo  with  as  little  extra  help 
as  possible,  it  has  been  our  plan  to  pile 
a  large  part  of  the  corn  in  the  field  as  fast 
as  cut.  Three  or  four  bundles  are  laid  side 
by  side,  lengthwise  of  rows,  fiat  on  the 
ground ;  then  directly  on  these,  with  butt 
ends  drawn  back  a  foot  or  more,  and  tops 
extending  past  the  others  and  touching 
upon  the  ground,  another  layer  is  placed, 
and  the  pile  continued  in  this  way,  as 
large  or  long  as  desired,  making  a  long,  low, 
narrow  pile,  with  butt  ends  up  and  tops 
sloping  down  to  ground,  not  large  enough 
to  heat,  and  the  heavy  ends  of  the  corn 
alone  exposed  over  a  large  part  of  the 
top  of  the  pile.  If  desired  to  leave  m  piles 
for  some  time  we  throw  a  few  extra  bun¬ 
dles  over  top  of  pile  for  shade.  \\e  have 
had  corn  keep  in  line  condition  in  these 
piles  for  a  week  or  10  days.  This  makes 
extra  handling,  but  it  also  saves  some  time 
in  loading  and  handling  during  rush  of 
filling  silo.  We  make  bundles  of  medium 
size,  as  nothing  is  gained  in  the  long  run 
making  “man-killers.”  A  man  can  handle 
more  corn  in  a  day  pitching  light  or  me¬ 
dian!  weight  bundles  (they  are  all  heavy 
enough)  than  where  too  heavy.  In  haul¬ 
ing  to  machine,  if  one  does  not  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  low  rack  upon  which  corn  can  be 
placed  in  tiers  from  the  ground,  a  common, 
fiat  bottom  hay  rack  is  very  handy,  but  it 
pays  to  have  one  man  or  boy  on  the  wagon 
to  load,  as  it  is  at  the  machine,  more  than 
in  the  field  that  every  minute  counts.  Be¬ 
gin  loading  at  back  end  of  wagon,  building 
up  a  narrow  bent  on  tier  against  back 
standard  or  rack,  as  high  as  load  is  needed, 
then  build  in  successive  tiers  to  front  of 
wagon.  With  care  in  loading  in  this  way 
there  is  no  tugging,  sweating  and  losing 
time  hunting  for  bundles,  but  teamster 
stands  on  solid  footing,  unloads  from  front 
to  back,  all  clear  for  fast  work.  A  small 
sloping  table  at  side  of  carrier  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  on  which  to  drop  the  bundles  from 
the  wagon,  saves  pounding  the  hands  of 
the  man  (or  woman  it  may  be)  feeding 
the  machine.  A  silo  holds  more  when 
corn  is  cut  fine,  but  nothing  is  gained  by 
carrying  this  to  extremes,  as  more  time 
and '  power  are  required  to  cut  fine.  Half 
inch  or  five-eighths  inch  lengths  makes  a 
more  satisfactory  job  than  cut  coarser.  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  wasted  in  filling  silo  by  placing 
sometimes  two  or  three  men  in  the  silo  to 
level  the  cut  corn  and  tramp  it.  I  would 
rather  have  a  boy  with  a  fishing  pole  sit¬ 
ting  in  top  of  silo,  directing  the  stream  of 
cut  corn  about  the  silo  than  two  or  three 
men  in  silo,  as  the  force  with  which  it  is 
blown  packs  it  tighter  than  any  man  can 
ever  do  it,  spreading  and  tramping.  A  piece 
of  sheet  iron,  48x118  inches,  rolled  the  long 
way  into  a  cylinder,  and  the  ends  riveted, 
answers  nicely. 

There  is  one  mistake  to  avoid,  where  one 
may  be  working  short  handed  and  desires 
to  be  ready  ahead  of  time,  and  that  is, 
never  pile  corn  in  large  piles  at  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  depend  on  machinery  to  be  there 
at  a  certain  time.  We  did  this  once,  but 
the  promised  engine  failed  to  arrive  on 
time,  and  there  was  a  hot  time  in  the 
piles.  Where  one  is  making  a  family  af¬ 
fair  of  silo  filling,  it  is  often  handy  to  drop 
a  few  loads  near  machine,  to  be  run  out 
quickly,  when  all  hands  can  be  together  on 
the  job.  it  is  a  nice  way  to  do  it,  when 
one  had  his  own  outfit,  and  1  know  a 
woman  who  likes  to  feed  the  cutter  and  is 
a  good  hand  at  it.  imaac  C.  kouers. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


Garget. 

I  have  a  cow  that  gives  lumpy  bloody 
milk  out  of  all  teats.  She  is  a  three-year- 
old  and  has  just  come  in.  I  know  no  rea¬ 
son  for  this.  Can  you  give  any  remedy? 

West  Virginia.  w.  a.  b. 

Where  such  abnormal  milk  comes  from 
each  quarter  of  the  udder  the  condition 
is  unusually  severe,  and  there  is  little  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  function  of  the  udder  can 
be  preserved.  Foment  the  udder  with  hot 
water  three  times  a  day  and  then  rub  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  fluid 
extracts  of  poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves, 
or  put  on  a  compress  of  spent  hops  to  be 
kept  saturated  with  hot  water.  Strip  away 
the  milk  six  times  a  day.  Internally  give 
two  drams  of  saltpeter  and  half  an  ounce 
of  fluid  extract  of  poke  root  twice  daily 
in  water.  a.  s.  a. 

Anemia. 

I  have  a  heifer  that  has  a  swelling  under 
the  jaw  and  along  the  neck  ;  it  appears  as 
though  there  is  a  watery  substance  gath¬ 
ered  there.  She  seems  to  eat  and  drink 
well,  and  does  not  seem  as  though  there 
was  any  pain.  Will  you  advise  me  what 
tliis  is,  and  what  can  be  done  to  remove 
the  swelling?  c.  o. 

New  York. 

Such  a  dropsical  swelling  is  but  the 
symptom  of  debility  and  bloodlessness  due 
to  some  internal  disease,  such  as  tubercu¬ 
losis.  We  cannot  say  what  is  the  exact 
cause  in  this  case,  nor  prescribe  treatment. 
Under  tlie  circumstances  a  graduate  veter¬ 
inarian  should  be  employed  to  make  the 
necessary  examination,  and  if  need  be  test 
with  tuberculin.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
there  is  some  abscess,  tumor  or  condition 
of  the  tongue  causing  the  swelling,  but 
anemia  (bloodlessness)  is  more  probable. 

a.  s.  a. 

Warts,  Tumors. 

1.  What  can  I  do  for  heifer  coming  two 
years  old?  She  lias  a  lot  of  warts  on  her 
neck  and  around  her  head  ;  sometimes  they 
look  red  and  are  getting  larger  all  the 
time.  A  stock  man  told  me  they  fall  off 
after  some  time,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  j 
them.  They  came  on  this  Spring  after  I 
turned  her  to  pasture.  Some  of  them  are 
as  big  as  a  man’s  fist.  I  never  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  them  before,  and  cannot  see  the 
cause.  2.  I  have  a  cow  with  three 
hunches  on  her  right  front  leg.  She  is  a 
valuable  cow  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  them 
on  her,  but  they  do  not  hurt  her.  They  are 
as  big  as  hens’  eggs.  j.  m’d. 

1.  The  warts  should  be  twisted  out  by 
the  roots  and  a  red  hot  iron  lightly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bases  to  stop  excessive  bleeding. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  do  this,  which  is  the 
best  possible  treatment,  rub  in  castor  oil 
freely  twice  a  day  and  in  time  they  will 
disappear.  2.  These  are  tumors,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  cannot  be  decided  at  present. 
Better  let  them  alone.  If  cut  out  they 
sometimes  tend  to  come  back  and  others 
appear  elsewhere  upon  the  body  and  inter¬ 
nally.  Where  that  occurs  the  tumors  are 
cancerous,  malignant  and  incurable. 

A.  s.  A. 


WHY 

Do  They  Pretend? 

Why  do  makers  or  agents  of  common 
cream  separators  pretend  that  such  mach¬ 
ines  are  modern?  They  know  that  disks  or 
other  contraptions  are  not  needed  in  prop¬ 
erly  built  machines.  They  know  that  con¬ 
traptions  are  merely  makeshifts  to  cover  up 
lack  of  skimming  force  resulting  from 
wrong  construction.  They  know  that 


Sharpies 

Cream 


Dairy  Tubular 
Separators 


Dairy 

Tubular 

Bowl. 

Made 

right. 

No  disks 
needed. 


contain  n  o 
contraptions, 
yet  produce 
twice  the 
skimming 
force,  skim 
faster  and 
twice  asclean 
a  s  common 
machines. 
They  know 
that  Tubular 


■ 
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construction  is  patented 
and  is  the  only  known 
way  of  building  simple 
and  modern  separators.  They  know  that  Tubu¬ 
lars  put  common  separators  out  of  date  ten 
years  ago.  Do  they  think  they  can  hide  these 
facts  or  mislead  you  by  pretending  an  out-of- 
date  macliino  Is  modern  ? 

Tubulars  are  The  World’s  Best.  World’s  big¬ 
gest  separator  works.  Branch  factories  In  Canada 
and  Germany.  Saleseasilyexeeed  most,ifnotall, 
others  combined.  Probably  replace  more  com¬ 
mon  separators  than  any  one  maker  of  such 

_  machines 

sells. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
Mo.  153 


30 

yrs 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  111.,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can..  Winnipeg,  Can. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 

Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  hearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  "Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  aud  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  aud  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  FAIR  AND  I  LL  TELE  YOU 


.  HOW  YOU  CAN  RID 
"  .YOUR  STOCK  OF 

DEADLY  Ji— 

^j^woRNs^raB . 
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I  WANT  to  invite  every 
farmer  who  is  visiting 
the  fair  to  come  to  my 
exhibit.  I’ll  show  you  how 
worms  are  eating  at  the 
stomach  and  intestines  of 


your  stock  and  robbing  you  of  your  profits.  You  can  see  the  actual  worms 
themselves.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  their  size  and  how  m&ny  they  multiply 
to  in  a  single  animal.  I’ll  show  you  photographs  of  actual  sheep  and  hogs 
which  won  over  all  competition  when  conditioned  by  my  great  worm  remedy 
and  conditioner.  J 


_ MARK 


A  MEDICATED 
SALT 


ABSOLUTELY 

GUARANTEED 


•H  VS 


Isn’t  this  the  strongest  guaranty  you  ever  saw  ?  I’ll  feed 


,  ,  ...  ,  ,  - your  stock  Sal-Vet  for  SvC? 

6o  days.  If  it  doesn  t  expel  all  free  worms  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  stop  AOs 

all  losses  due  to  these  worms  and  indigestion,  you  need  not  pay  me  a  cent.  Come  A. 

and  let  me  show  you  a  sample  of  this  wonderful  remedy  and  its  work.  *  /  <r 

Sal-Vet  not  only  expels  worms  but  it  will  tone  up  your  stock,  sharpen  their  S  J?  J&ar 

appetites,  make  food  fatten  them  quickly  and  put  them  in  condition  to  get 
top  market  prices.  With  Sal-Vet  your  sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  cattle  will 
doctor  themselves,  keep  healthy  and  make  more  money  for  you. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  the  fair  this  same  g 
anteed  offer  holds  good.  Just  fill  out  and  send  me  the  coupon  and  1 
send  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock  for  6o  days.  If  it  fails 
you  pay  nothing.  If  it  cures.it  will  cost  you  only  about  one-twelth 
of  a  cent  per  day  for  each  hog  or  sheep.  Even  one  animal  saved 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  cost  of  Sal-Vet  for  the  entire  4 
herd.  / 

PRICES  /  , 

-10  lbs.,  #3. 85  5iOO  lbs.,  #9.00  jfj?, 

lOO  lbs..  #5.00  300  lbs.,  #13.00  +  ? 


DiHcounts  tor  larger  quantities. 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL ,  Pres. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO .,  Dept.  R.  M.-Y. 
CLEVELAND ,  OHIO 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Three  bearings  all  around 
each  door  like  a  safe  or  re¬ 
frigerator  door.  Hoops  are 
stronger  than  others.  Staves, 
doors  and  fronts  soaked  in 
preservative  if  you  wish. 

Green  Mountain  Silos  differ 
from  other  round  silos. 

Free  catalogue  gives  details. 

Post  card  will  bring  it. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO 
338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  use  Gale-Baldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry- 
fodder.  Does  the  work,  with  less  power,  in  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  llghtpower  engines.  You’ll  lind  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  careful  i  nvestigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly  whee\  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  1  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  We  will 
save  you  money  ,if  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

The  Belcher  A  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75. 

Chicopee  Falle. 

Me 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  8ilo  Co..  113  Main  St..  LineaviJJa.  S9» 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


BLOWER  and  Travel¬ 
ing  FEED  TABLE 


FOR  YOUR 

APPROVAL 

CLEAR  HARD-WOOD 


IN  PRICE. 

FILLERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
&  DELIVERERS 

KALAMAZOO*^  CO, 

MICHIGAN 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables 
Fonter  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
906  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


r  ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
b  RANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  hnve  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plaintield 
j  Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

1  Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  If.  KOHERTSOX 
Wash.  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


M  &  d0 
in 

size*  to 
Suit  all 
wants 
from  5  to 
15  H.P.Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits. 


No  Money  Required  with  Order 

Fill  Your  Silo— Pay  Afterward® 

Write  for  catalog  and  information.  A  postal  will  do. 

The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  O. 


rQMMD’C  IMPROVED 
V^numDO  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes : 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  BoxMl,  ForcstvIUe,  Coum. 
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COWS  POISONED  BY  SALT. 

Saturday  morning,  going  in  the  pasture 
to  drive  in  the  cows,  I  found  a  four-year- 
old  cow  dead.  She  was  ail  right  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  and  gave  the  usual  amount  of 
milk,  was  noticed  chewing  her  cud.  She 
would  have  been  fresh  in  December.  She 
lay  in  a  natural  position,  head  against  her 
side  and  warm,  no  sign  of  any  discomforts. 
After  breakfast  I  went  out  again  and  she 
was  bloated ;  when  her  head  was  lifted 
around  water  arid  air  bubbled  from  the 
nose.  The  evening  before  some  of  the 
“help"  put  about  four  quarts  of  salt  down 
before  her  and  let  her  eat  nearly  all,  and 
remarked  how  eagerly  she  ate  it,  as  if  it 
were  grain.  She  was  in  fine  condition. 
Did  salt  kill  her?  a.  s. 

Yes;  four  quarts  of  salt  might  well 
poison  a  cow.  It  is  a  gastric  irritant,  and 
four  to  five  pounds  is  considered  the 
poisonous  dose  for  a  cow.  It  would  be 
most  apt  to  poison  when  taken  without 
large  quantities  of  water.  A.  s.  a. 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  FEVERED  CALVES 

From  Henry  County,  Ky.,  come  letters 
telling  that  dairy  cows  tested  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  have  since  failed  to  drop  calves, 
or  in  the  few  exceptional  cases,  the 
calves  dropped  were  weaklings  that  died 
within  a  few  hours.  The  same  bulls 
were  used  as  in  previous  years  when 
the  cows  were  reliable  calf  producers. 
This  report  is  based  on  the  experience 
of  a  half  dozen  farmers  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  something  like  25  cows.  Is  the 
explanation  to  be  found  in  the  testing, 
or  in  the  material  used,  or  is  it  just  a 
freak  of  nature?  morton  watkins. 

Tuberculin  could  not  possibly  cause 
the  results  mentioned.  It  is  perfectly 
harmless  to  an  animal  that  is  not  af¬ 
fected  with  tuberculosis.  The  trouble 
mentioned  merely  is  incidental,  and  apt 
to  happen  at  any  time,  and  especially 
when  cows  happen  to  become  infected 
with  the  germs  of  contagious  abortion. 
A  few  cases  are  on  record  where  cows 
have  suffered  from  pus  infected  by  in¬ 
jections  of  tuberculin  which  had  become 
decomposed,  or  where  dirty  injection 
needles  were  employed.  Fresh  tuberculin 
always  should  be  used,  and  with  sterilized 
needles  and  with  due  care  to  sterilize 
the  skin  at  point  of  injection.  a.  s.  a. 


CAMELS  AS  DAIRY  ANIMALS. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  people 
will  ever  go  into  the  business  of  running  a 
camel  dairy.  It  is  on  record,  however, -that 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War  our  Govern¬ 
ment  bought  a  number  of  camels  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  breed  them  in  Texas,  it  was 
thought  at  that  time  that  trains  of  camels 
would  be  useful  in  carrying  mail  or  even 
light  packages  through  the  deserts  across 
the  country.  These  camels  were  neglected, 
and  dually  died  except  a  few  which  were 
sold  for  circus  purposes.  Consul  Frederick 
Simpich  sends  the  Government  a  report 
from  Bagdad  regarding  camels.  He  says 
90,000  of  them  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
in  that  section.  A  camel  caravan  consists 
of  seven  camels  with  two  men  in  charge, 
with  each  camel  carrying  about  450  pounds. 
Such  a  camel  will  travel  about  two  miles 
per  hour.  The  swiftest  camels  lightly 
mounted  can  make  40  or  even  50  miles  with¬ 
out  stopping.  The  ordinary  camel  costs 
$30,  but  the  trotters  are  worth  more.  The 
young  camel  can  often  be  bought  at  $3  and 
$4.  The  camel  is  a  useful  creature  not 
only  in  carrying  burdens,  but  supplies  fair 
quantities  of  milk.  Shoes  are  made  from 
the  hide,  and  in  time  of  famine  the  meat  is 
eaten,  although  it  is  very  strong-tasting 
flesh.  A  condensed  milk  made  by  boiling 
the  milk  of  the  camel  until  it  evaporates  is 
greatly  prized.  They  rub  this  substance 
between  their  hands  to  a  powder  and  then 
mix  with  warm  water.  Many  of  the  val¬ 
uable  horses  are  also  fed  on  warm  camel 
milk.  In  a  march  across  the  desert  the 
young  camels  are  led,  but  when  they  are 
tired  they  are  often  tied  upon  the  backs  of 
the  mother.  Valuable  dogs  are  also  car¬ 
ried  in  this  way.  It  appears  that  the 
habit  of  going  without  water  requires  spe¬ 
cial  training.  When  marching  near  rivers 
the  camel  will  drink  twice  a  day.  They  are 
peculiar  animals,  seeming  to  have  no  fond¬ 
ness  for  human  beings,  although  they  will 
not  wander  far  if  left  at  night.  Fakers 
and  boomers  are  using  so  many  new  things 
as  the  basis  of  their  stock  companies  or 
selling  stocks  that  we  shall  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  some  of  them  organize  camel  farms 
in  the  Southwest  and  offer  stocks  and  bonds 
for  sale.  Such  investments  would  be  just 
about  as-  practical  and  valuable  as  some  of 
the  rubber  or  similar  farms  now  on  the 
market. 


Marking  Pigs. 

The  system  of  marking  pigs  which  I 
pursue  is  this :  With  a  small  punch  such 
as  harness-makers  use  r  cut  a  hole  or  notch 
in  the  ear  of  the  little  ones,  varying  the 
position  of  the  hole  or  notch  with  each  lit¬ 
ter.  This  does  not  disfigure  the  ear,  and 
the  little  pigs  suffer  no  inconvenience  by 
the  operation.  Gutting  half  a  circle  at  the 
extreme  lower  edge  of  the  ear  in  one  litter, 
and  the  oppposite  ear  in  another  litter,  and 
cutting  farther  into  the  ear  in  different  po¬ 
sitions  for  other  litters,  will  enable  one  to 
keep  tab  on  the  various  litters  and  not  get 
mixed  up.  These  marks,  however,  are  not 
permanent,  but  will  become  obliterated  with 
age.  As  the  pig  grows  older  we  use  the 
labels  with  numbers,  and  keep  track  of 
them  in  this  way,  but  the  marks  made  with 
the  punch  can  easily  lx*  distinguished  for 
six  or  eight  months,  when  the  labels  are 
put  on  to  take  their  place. 

New  York.  cai.vin  j.  huson. 


Ruptured  Hogs. 

I  visited  a  hog  breeder,  intending  to  buy 
a  couple  of  female  pigs  and  raise  for 
brood  sows.  He  had  several  sows  with 
pigs,  and  there  were  so  nfany  ruptured 
ones  tlrtit  I  concluded  not  to  buy.  Has  any 
breed  of  swine  any  more  disposition  that 
way  than  others?  Is  there  much  probability 
of  a  sow  inheriting  a  disposition  to  give 
birth  to  blemishes  in  the  form  of  ruptured 
pigs,  etc.?  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
is  any  more  disposition  on  the  part  of  pure¬ 
bred  sows  to  give  birth  to  females  that 
are  ruptured  than  common  cross-bred  sows. 

Ohio.  s. 

We  have  seen  many  cases  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  either  a  ruptured  sire  or  dam 
may  transmit  a  like  imperfection  or  tend¬ 
ency  thereto.  Animals  in  the  wild  state 
are  not  prone  to  these  weaknesses.  They 
are  most  seen  in  highly-bred  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  weakened  and  pampered  animals, 
the  result  of  long  domestication.  To  avoid 
these  unsoundnresses  breed  to  sound  animals 
and  so  far  as  possible  keep  them  in  natural 
conditions.  YY  e  would  not  use  a  ruptured 
sow  or  bo'ar  for  breeding  purposes. 

a.  s.  A. 


Curing  a  Shoe  Boil. — I  see  .T.  R.,  page 
GOO,  wants  to  know  about  removing  a  shoe 
boil  from  a  horse.  I  am  a  horse  owner 
and  have  cured  several  shoe  boils  without 
expense  or  trouble.  Boils  are  caused  by 
a  horse  doubling  his  foot  up  under  him 
while  resting.  Let  a  man  whose  h-orse  is 
affected  nail  a  slat  two  inches  thick 
across  the  stall  about  where  tlx*  horse  will 
lie  on  it.  This  will  cause  the  horse  to 
stretch  his  feet  out  and  thereby  remove 
the  cause.  Then  a  little  salve  or  liniment 
can  be  used  to  reduce  the  old  swelling.  I 
write  this  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may 
profit  by  It  and  that  horses  may  not  be 
disfigured  by  the  unsightly  sores. 

New  Jersey.  a.  n.  c. 


THRIFTY 

STOCK 


PAYS 

MORF.  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE.T1CHS, MITES,  FLEAS,  . 
SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  U  SE. 


.  - 


Dip  NSIlfy 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM.  DEPENDABLE.  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  S0LUTI0N(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW,  IF  YOU  | 
ARE  INTERESTED. 

PARKE, DAVIS  & C(T 


v  W. 


V\ DEPARTMENT  OP  ANIMAL 
l  \  \/\  IN0USTAY.  i 

vDETROIT,MICH/ 
U.S. 


Steel  Wheels- 

That’s  So!  Hired  hands  are 
getting  scarcer  every  day; 
but  LOW  DOWN  STEEL 
WHEELS  will  help  to  take 
their  place.  Then,  too,  the 
sun  don't  affect  a  steel  wheel 
lllike  it  does  the  best  of  hired 
help.  More  brain  and  less 
muscle  nowadays.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  you. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Box  17,  Havana,  Ill. 


September  10, 


that  some  farmers 


•  Star  Utter  CarrIer 
mi-HtiM-rawssrC 
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still  continue  to  haul 
litter  out  of  the  barn  in 
a  wheelbarrow — the  dirtiest, 
hardest  work  on  a  farm — when  the 

Star  Litter  Carrier 

Carries  Litter  Out  Automatically? 

You  can  save  three-quarters  of  the  time  cleaning  out  your  barn  and  do 
it  10  times  more  conveniently.  You  can  save  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of 
your  hired  man’s  time  each  day.  How  much  will  it  be  worth  to  you  in  a 
month?  The  Star  Litter  Carrier  quickly  pays  for  itself.  It  lightens  labor, 
lowers  expense  and  increases  profits. 

Send  Us  a  Rough  Sketch  With  Dimensions 

of  your  barn  floor  and  we  will  draw  same  to  a  scale  and  submit  specifications 
to  you  of  your  requirements  and  exact  cost  of  installing  an  outfit.  We  will 
tell  you  whether  you  need  a  rigid  or  rod  track  outfit.  All  of  this  we  do  free 
of  charge,  and  in  addition  we  will  send  you  our  new  and  complete  catalog — 
the  most  complete  on  Litter,  Feed  and  Milk  Can  Carriers  ever  published — 
over  60  illustrations,  30  pages. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY 

Mfrs.  of  Barn  Equipments  for  25  Years 
No.  55  Hunt  Street  -  -  Harvard,  III. 


Throw  the  manure  where  it’s  needed  most. 
There’s  only  one  spreader  in  the  world  that  will 
spread  way  out  on  each  side  of  the  wheels — a  strip 
i'/z  feet  wide  from  a  4-foot  box — and  that’s  a 


MANURE 
SPREADERI 


Think  what  this  means  to  you?  You  can  put  manure  where  no  other 
spreader  can  reach;  you  can  manure  two  acres  while  the  other  fellow  is  doing 
one,  and  do  it  with  even  less  effort  and  help. 

Isn’t  this  saving  of  time  worth  anything  to  you? 

Then  don’t  think  of  buying  a  manure  spreader  until  you  have  learned  all 
about  the  Fearless  Circular  Beater,  Automatic  Circular  Rake,  Endless  Apron 
and  Light  Draft,  and  how  they  save  you  no  end  of  trouble  and  time  and  money. 

Now,  don’t  lay  this  paper  aside  until  you  send  for  our  Free  Catalog. 

You  want  the  best  spreader— 
the  one  that  will  do  the  work  better 
and  quicker  for  you  and  save  its 
cost  quickly.  The  catalog  will  show 
you  why  you  need  a  Fearless  and 
no  other.  Send  now. 

Walter  A.  Wood 
M.  &  R.  M.  Co. 

Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 


iROWN  FENCE^^SP 


Strongest,  most  dnrable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock  — 
itrong.  Chickentight  I5to35c  perrod.  Samplefree.  WepayfrL 

Ike  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59.  Cleveland, Ohio 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Funnel's,  Mechanics,  builders,  .Small  business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  Improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm  — your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  he  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  sprouder— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 


Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lilts  40 
pound*  In  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feat;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valuable  fro.  hook  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  stool 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway.  Falrlleld,  Iowa 


m 


We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Exhibit  at  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 
Examine  our  goods  and  make  comparison  with  other  similar  goods  on  the 
ground.  Bring  along  measurements  of  your  building  and  we  will  tell  you  what 
you  would  need  to  make  a  complete  outfit  and  what  the  cost  will  be. 


join. 


the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  LARGER  ALFALFA  SERMON. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis,  in  Alfalfa  Sermon 
No.  2  gives  li is  experience  with  the 
plant.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do 
if  it  required  so  much  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  give  the  plant  a  start.  Farmers 
who  can  grow  it  satisfactorily,  without 
the  aid  of  commercial  or  farm  manures, 
are  certainly  very  fortunate.  If  the  crop 
is  profitable  after  such  treatment,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Lewis,  it  is  worth  the 
while  of  all  farmers  to  try  to  grow  it. 
Under  normal  conditions,  that  is,  when 
the  crop  does  not  have  to  battle  with  an 
excess  of  weeds,  it  should  grow  better 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  remain 
about  the  same  for  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards.  The  Crab  and  Blue  grass  be¬ 
came  a  serious  problem  in  the  Alfalfa 
fields  on  this  farm.  The  first  crop  would 
he  comparatively  clean.  But  with  each 
succeeding  one  they  became  stronger 
and  more  abundant.  If  there  was  a 
fourth  crop,  the  half  of  it  in  some  parts 
of  the  field  would  be  crab  or  Fall  grass. 

1  felt  that  if  I  continued  to  grow  Al¬ 
falfa  some  way  must  be  devised  to  get 
rid  of  these  grasses.  The  disk  machines 
are  of  little  use.  A  thick  stand  of  Crab 
or  Blue  grass  cannot  possibly  be  eradi¬ 
cated  with  a  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow 
without  injuring  the  Alfalfa.  If  they 
can,  it  requires  too  much  and  too  hard 
team  work.  In  view  of  these  facts  I 
became  discouraged  as  to  future  pros¬ 
pects. 

About  a  year  ago  I  found  that  two  ex¬ 
periment  stations  were  using  spring- 
tooth  harrows  successfully  in  their  Al¬ 
falfa  fields.  Now  I  had  done  some  work 
in  the  cornfield  with  a  spring- tooth  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  soon  learned  that  the  teeth, 
as  they  are  pointed,  do  not  get  the  grip 
desirable  on  hard  ground,  but  concluded 
that  if  the  teeth  were  pointed  differently 
they  would  dig  in  almost  any  soil  that 
could  be  cultivated  for  other  crops.  If 
a  man  will  hold  up  the  fingers  of  his 
hand  before  him,  and  note  how  their 
ends  are  rounded,  it  will  give  him  a  good 
idea  of  how  the  points  of  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  tooth  should  be  pointed  to  work 
in  an  Alfalfa  field.  The  spring-tooth 
is  1-34  inch  wide,  that  is,  the  spring  part. 
In  dressing  a  point  it  is  wider,  and  in 
some  makes  the  working  point  is  some¬ 
what  rounded.  In  this  shape,  working 
in  hard  ground  it  soon  dulls  and  slips 
over  the  soil,  rather  t!  an  digging  it  up. 
If  this  point  is  cut  to  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  and  slightly  rounded,  the 
cutting  extending  three  inches  up  i.ie 
main  part  of  the  tooth,  we  then  have  a 
point  that  will  dig  in  almost  any  soil. 
An  Alfalfa  root  is  very  hard  to  cut  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season.  If  the  soil  is 
at  all  soft  about  the  plant  it  will  give  a 
little  when  a  harrow  tooth  strikes  it,  and 
with  the  spring  back  of  the  point,  it 
readily  slips  by  the  root  without  injuring 
it.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  not  do  to 
put  the-  stiff  beam  of  a  plow  or  cultiva¬ 
tor  back  of  one  of  the  points,  as  they 
would  strike  the  roots  solid  and  injure, 
if  not  cut  them  off.  Nor  do  I  think  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
in  an  Alfalfa  field  before  the  Alfalfa  is 
is  a  year  old.  After  that  time  there  is  no 
injury  worth  noting.  If  the  land  is  in 
good  condition,  probably  not  one  crown 
in  a  thousand  will  be  cut  off.  But  if 
the  Alfalfa  field  is  several  years  old,  and 
has  been  without  cultivation,  sometimes 
a  crown  may  be  cut  off,  but  even  this,  is 
not  worthy  of  note,  as  so  few  are  in¬ 
jured.  As  soon  as  manufacturers  find 
there  is  a  demand  for  an  implement  of 
this  kind  they  will  doubtless  be  ready 
to  meet  it.  Some  blacksmiths  say  they 
cannot  sharpen  a  spring-tooth,  as  it 
will  break  to  pieces.  The  second  man 
I  went  to  undertook  the  job,  but  said  it 
was  about  a  day’s  work  to  cut  down  and 
sharpen  the  17  teeth.  After  working 
about  100  acres  of  land  there  are  no 
broken  ones.  It  will  be  the  aim  on  this 
farm  to. make  a  certain  acreage,  by  culti¬ 
vation  and  fertilization,  produce  the 
needed  supply,  instead  of  enlarging  the 
acreage.  For  Alfalfa  will  certainly  bear 
intensive  cultivation. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Questions  About  Goats.  “ 

I  have  just  read  with  Interest  your  ar¬ 
ticle  on  goats,  page  707,  and  would  like 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  What  breed  would 
you  recommend  for  “meat  and  mohair?” 
Where  can  they  be  had?  Will  they  eat 
and  eradicate  norsc  nettle?  Is  there  a 
ready  sale  for  their  meat?  E.  a.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  ns. — The  Angora  is  the  best  breed 
of  goats  to  keep  for  mohair  and  meat. 
The  fleece  usually  pays  for  all  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  cost  of  keeping  them.  The 
does  bear  twins,  and  the  annual  increase 
is  about  clear  profit.  There  is  need  of 
close  attention  to  them  at  kidding  time, 
for  the  does  are  not  very  faithful 
mothers  at  first.  They  should  at  such 
time  be  kept  in  an  enclosure  where  they 
can  be  seen  frequently  by  the  attendant, 
who  must  see  that  each  doe  owns  her 
kids  and  suckles  them  for  a  few  days. 
Then  they  may  be  turned  out  to  browse 
with  the  common  herd.  The  meat  is 


excellent  and  as  good  as  lamb,  for  which 
it  is  often  sold  in  the  dressed  form,  so 
I  have  been  told  by  meat  dealers.  I 
have  eaten  it  frequently  and  know  that 
the  flavor  is  delicious.  I  think  it  resem¬ 
bles  young  venison.  Goats  will  eat  about 
every  weed  that  grows,  and  I  think  they 
like  the  “horse  nettle,”  although  I  am 
not  sure  of  it.  There  are  many  who 
have  goats  for  sale,  both  East  and 
West,  and  they  advertise  in  some  of  the 
rural  papers.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  may  be 
able  to  direct  those  wanting  goats  to 
the  right  places  to  buy  them.  Any  com¬ 
mon  breed  of  goats  will  destroy  weeds 
as  well  as  the  Angora,  but  they  pay  the 
best  because  of  the  mohair. 

Goats  and  Pigs  for  Clearing  Brush. 

C.  J>.  ft-,  Harnard,  X.  Y. — On  page  797 
II.  E.  Van  Donian  tells  how  to  clear  off 
brush  land  with  goats.  The  article  solves 
a  problem  of  mine,  clearing  about  an  acre 
of  valuable  celery  land,  now  a  swale  heavily 
grown  over  with  small  brush  and  full  of 
roots.  I  had  thought  of  putting  in  pigs  to 
root  out  the  roots,  and  rather  think  yet 
that  pigs  and  goats  together  would  make  a 
better  job.  I  low  can  I  turn  the  goats  into 
profit?  1  did  not  know  that  goats  were 
of  value  except  for  boys  to  play  with. 
Would  one  male  and  two  females  clean 
up  an  acre  very  rapidly 

Ans. — Goats  like  high  ground  and  not 
that  which  is  wet,  but  they  would  go 
wherever  browse  could  be  found,  cxcent 
into  very  muddy  places.  Just  how  far 
they  might  be  induced  to  go  in  clearing 
wet  land  I  do  not  know.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  more  than  three  goats  to  clear 
an  acre  of  heavy  brush  land  in  a  short 
time.  Hogs  would  help  materially,  for 
they  like  to  root  in  mud  and  would  no 
doubt  destroy  considerable  of  wild  veg¬ 
etation.  The  meat  of  goats  is  excellent, 
and  the  surplus  of  a  small  herd  would 
find  a  ready  market  at  home.  The  pelts 
have  a  staple  market  price ;  the  same  as 
other  hides.  If  the  breed  that  gives 
milk  abundantly  was  kept  there  would 
be  a  revenue  from  that  source,  and  they 
would  find  ready  sale  at  any  time. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 


Would  Not  Your  Name 


On  a.  Wagon  Like  This 


Look  Good  To  You? 


It  would  mean  more  money  in  your  pocket,  more 
money  to  invest  in  the  improved  machinery  that  you 
have  wanted  for  so  lonff,  or  to  invest  in  the  little 
things  that  make  the  home  more  bright  and  cheerful. 

A  PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN” 

in  your  delivery  means  all  of  the  above  and  more.  It 
means  personal  convenience  if  you  drive  the  wagon 
yourself,  anti  anyway  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  arc  using  the  most  modern  and  sanitary 
delivery  outfit  on  the  market. 

Complete  illustrated  descriptions  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Just  a  postal  today  before  you  forget  it. 

THK  PAR80NS  WAGON  CO., 
Dairy  Dept.  Earlville,  N,  Y. 


Write  for 

FREE  BOOK 

On  Silage 
Cutters 


Send  postal  now  for  the  greatest  book  ever  written 
on  the  world-famous  ’  Ohio”  line  of  Blower  Ensilage 
Cutters.  We  want  to  show  you  the  easiest  way  to 
save  a  lot  of  work,  time  and  money  and  all  the  worry 
at  ensilage-cutting  and  silo-filling  time.  This  112- 
page  Free  Book  tells  all  the  facts  and  figures  about 

"OHIO 

Blower  Ensilage  Cutters 

Shows  pictures,  letters,  figures  and  other 
prool  of  "Ohio”  superiority.  Don’t  decide 
on  any  cutter  outht  till  you  read  what  the 
experts  say,  as  well  as  the  testimony  from 
farmers  and  dairymen  who  KNOW. 

There's  a  size  and  style  "Ohio”  to  meet 
your  needs  no  matter  what  kind  of  a 
silo  you  have  or  plan  to  build.  Write 
postal  now  or  take  our  address 
so  you  won’t  forget. 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 


per  Supply  Co.,  Fond  tfu  !.»«•,  Wisconsin. 

Ve  also  distribute  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  ht.  Lotus,  Mo. ;  Springfield 
Louisville,  Ky.:  Columbus,  Ohio;  Toledo,  Ohio:  Jefferson,  Ohio;  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Baltimore 
Westminster  Station,  Vt.  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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“IT  BLOWS  AND  THROWS 

The  Papec  Pneumatic 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

is  the  world’s  greatest  ensilage  machine. 

Ihe  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  will  cut  and  elevate,  not  only  corn,  but 
clover,  hay,  pea  vines  and  dry  fodder. 

The  Papec  will  -cut  and  elevate  green  silage  with  less  power  and  less 
trouble  than  any  other  blower  ensilage  cutter. 

The  Papec  throws  as  well  as  blows.  There  is  no  lost  motion  ;  no  power 
is  wasted. 

It  will  throw  silage  from  15  to  20  feet  without  the  application  of  the  air  blast. 
The  Papec  is  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  to  operate.  It  never  clogs, 
never  gets  out  of  order,  never  disappoints.  It  makes  the  best  ensilage. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a  Papec. 

The  Papec  will  surely  increase  your  profits  and  decrease  your  labor. 

“THE  KING 

of 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS” 


THE  PAPEC 

BLOWS  AND  THROWS 

Send  today  for  catalogue.  Of  course  it’s  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10,  Shortsville,  New  York. 

DISTRIBUTING  POINTS:  I)P8  Moines  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Western  Implement  Co..  113  Capital  Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  Daliman  & 


WHIRLWIND 


SILO-FILLERS 


The  only  line  of  Feed  Cutters 
whose  power  and  capacity  rating’s 
are  made  and  guaranteed  on  a 
gasoline  engine  basis.  :  : 


STRONG  -  SIMPLE  -  CON  VENIENT-- 
A  FAST  DEPENDABLE  MACHINE. 


- H  WHIRLWINDS  are  built  in  5 

sizes,  from  4  to  40  tons  per  hour 
capacity  with  3  to  15  H.P.  (gasoline  engine).  Absolutely  rigid,  under  trussed  frame.  “Wheel  ’ 
or  "Skid”  style  of  mounting.  "Plain  r or  “Traveling  Apron  Feed  Tables.  Gradual,  shear  cut. 
Shear  plate  easily  removed  for  grinding.  Simplest  and  most  accurate  knite  adjustment 
Grapbito  bearings.  Instant  start,  stop  and  reverse  mechanism.  :  :  :  : 


U  Investigate  carefully  before  you  buy— compare  the  WHIRLWIND  impartially,  point  by 
point  with  other  machines,  and  you’ll  buy  a  WHIRLWIND.  :  :  :  :  : 

H  Our  No.  40  Whirlwind  Catalog  and  ou/  booklet,  “Why  and 
How  to  Fill  a  Silo,  ’  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  :  : 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Box  33,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


THE  BETTER  WAY’DISTRIBUTER 


and  Steel  Square  Elbow  is  the  only  device  that  equal¬ 
ly  distributes  and  packs  the  feed.  It  is  a  continuous 
tube  from  the  blower  to  the  surface  of  the  ensilage  and 
uses  the  force  of  wind  to  distribute  and  pack  the  feed. 
If  you  use  an  elbow  with  an  opening  beneath  you  ren¬ 
der  the  distributer  practically  worthless. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  W.  W.  BATEMAN  CO. 

or  money  refunded.  boonville,  ind. 


C  —  — Farm  of  176  acres,  350,000  feet  Of 
L)I  OdlC  timber;  fourteen-room  house 
orth  $14,000;  three  barus:  fruit;  well  watered; 
le-fon rth  mile  from  church,  creamery  and  mar- 
;ts.  Price  $3,600—  easy  terms.  HALL'S  FARM 
GENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  01  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (D.  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESS  FOR  SALE— Boomer  &  Boschert— four 
screw,  large  size,  in  good  working  order. 

CHAS.  C.  COPELAND,  Milton,  Mass. 


|Cn  Pormo  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IJU  I  ul  III O  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


=  Cider  Mill  ^  Press  Combined 

Pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  best,  simplest  and  most  perfect  mill  and  press 
n»  de. 

These  mills  have  taken  more  first  premiums  tlmn  uny  mill  on  the  market. 
The  grinding  apparatus  is  ho  made  that  it  does  not  slice  and  cut  the 
fruit  and  leave  it  In  hard  lumps,  but  thoroughly  crushes  and  grates  it, 
■so  that  every  fruit-cell  is  broken  and  a  fine  pomace  produced; hence 
yoirget  more  juice  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit  than  any  other  mill. 

THE  FARMERS’  FAVORITE  mills  will  grind  from  0  to  75  bushels 
per  hour— depending  upon  how  hard  you  crowd. 

These  mills  work  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  have  greater  grinding 
capacity,  and  arc  easier  running  than  any  ether  mill  on  the  market. 
We  iitake  several  sizes  of  Mills  and  ITessos,  separate  and  combined. 
Write’us  this  day  for  prices  auil  full  information.  Our  stock  is  com¬ 
plete  aud  we  make  prompt  shipments.  We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  8S»  Main  St.,  Illgganum,  Conn. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  10. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  most  sincerely  appreciate  your  collect¬ 
ing  tile  Now  York  <5lty  bill.  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  have  gotten  it  in  any  other  way. 
It  surely  was  prudent  for  them  to  pay  it 
when  asked  .by  you.  It  would  have  been 
one  on  them  to  be  mentioned  in  your  col¬ 
umns.  You  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
You  have  a  most  powerful  weapon,  simply 
in  publicity.  It  was  a  bright  idea  to  es¬ 
tablish  your  “Desk.”  a.  e.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

This  was  a  bill  of  October,  190S — 
nearly  two  years’  standing — against  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  City  of  New  York.  We 
got  the  complaint  on  July  31  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  check  for  $21.60  on  August 
9.  The  delay  seemed  to  be  due  to  red 
tape  in  the  department. 

Heim  Milk  Products  Co.,  Canastota, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

Report  reaches  us  that  an  involuntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
against  this  company.  We  had  inquir¬ 
ies  about  their  standing  last  year.  We 
found  no  rating  for  the  company,  but 
Richard  Heim  had  a  very  good  rating. 
The  company  was  incorporated  in  1909 
with  authorized  capital  of  $150,000, 
which  really  means  nothing  as  far  as 
capital  is  concerned.  The  whole  capital 
of  a  company  may  be  and  often  is  issued 
for  a  worthless  patent.  In  this  case  it 
was  probably  all  issued  for  good  will 
and  fixtures  of  a  milk  business.  It  was 
Claimed,  however,  that  $20,000  had  been 
paid  in  in  cash.  The  rating  at  the  time 
would  seem  to  justify  lipiited  credits, 
but  we  were  obliged  to  advise  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  extend  credits  be¬ 
yond  monthly  settlements.  It  is  really 
disheartening  that  producers  must  make 
milk  at  present  prices  and  then  have 
dealers  default  in  payment  of  even  these 
meagre  prices.  We  hope  to  see  the  time 
that  farmers  will  have  an  organization 
and  a  credit  committee  that  will  insist 
on  knowing  the  responsibility  of  every 
man  or  concern  which  request  credit  for 
the  products  of  the  farm.  Even  with 
such  a  system  some  accounts  would  be 
lost.  The  credit  man  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  who  can  insure  absolutely  against 
loss ;  but  such  a  system  would  insure 
practical  safety.  The  present  loose 
method  of  credit  to  anyone  and  every¬ 
one  is  suicidal. 

Post  Office  Inspector  Robinson  lias  arrest¬ 
ed  four  men  charged  with  extensive  fraudu¬ 
lent  operations  in  Portland,  Me.  'Pile  prisoners 
are  Simon  Corner,  Benjamin  Corner,  Alex¬ 
ander  Palmer  and  Alexander  Simonowioh. 
They  were  held  under  $1,000  bail  each.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  men  sold  books  with  the 
promise  of  valuable  premiums.  Operations, 
it  is  said,  were  begun  in  Portland  under  the 
name  of  the  Globe  Weekly  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  postal  inspectors  began 
to  investigate,  and  it  is  alleged  that  head¬ 
quarters  were  then  changed  to  New  York 
under  the  name  of  the  New  England  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Again  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  got  busy  and  the  name  of  the  concern, 
it  is  alleged,  was  changed  to  the  New  York 
Premium  Company.  Classical  works  were 
promised,  hut  it  is  charged  they  sent  pub¬ 
lications  worth  only  a  few  cents  a  copy. — 
Easton,  Pa.,  news  item. 

This  practice  of  changing  names  and 
going  right  on  with  the  scheme  is  an  old 
one.  When  Federal  inspectors  finally 
round  them  up,  they  are  usually  indicted, 
but  after  the  scheme  is  apparently  dead 
and  time  dulls  the  public  indignation,  it 
is  difficult  to  convict  and  and  send  the 
schemer  to  jail.  That  such  a  schemer 
is  not  convicted  and  sent  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  is,  of  course,  no  proof  of  his  inno¬ 
cence.  When  the  Federal  Government 
closed  the  People’s  United  States  Bank 
and  indicted  E.  G.  Lewis  under  charges 
of  misrepresentation  and  fraud,  it  did  not 
convict  him,  and  he  has  since  started  an¬ 
other  bank  under  a  new  name  with 
money  secured  from  the  same  class  of  j 
people  who  financed  the  first  bank,  closed 
by  fraud  orders  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  It  all  shows  that  no  matter 
how  vigilant  the  Government  is,  the  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  be  entirely  protected  unless 
they  exercise  a  little  caution  and  a  little 
horse  sense  on  their  own  account.  There 
is  no  intention  of  criticism  in  this  for 
those  who  get  caught  with  these  rosy 
and  fake  promises  the  first  time.  Few 
of  us  even  of  considerable  experience 
escape  a  “gold  brick”  in  a  lifetime.  But 
there  is  little  excuse  for  getting  caught 
the  second  time  in  the  same  style  of  trap. 


Hero  is  an  instance:  Some  time  hack  one 
of  your  subscribers  in  this  neighborhood 
wrote  you  and  asked  what  you  thought  of 
a  business  proposition  made  to  him,  and 
you  replied  that  you  did  not  consider  it  a 
safe  venture.  However,  the  man  made  the 
venture,  and  now  lie  lias  lost  all  he  had 
saved  after  moving  to  a  distant  State. 

Florida.  a.  it.  b. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  some  read¬ 
ers  would  not  take  our  advice.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  claim  to  be  always 
right  ourselves.  We  have  no  exclusive 
monopoly  on  truth,  or  fact,  or  wisdom 
of  any  kind.  We  simply  have  facilities 
for  getting  information,  and  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  matters.  We  have 
friends  all  over  the  country  who  are  only 
too  glad  to  give  us  any  information  at 
their  disposal,  and  when  necessary  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pay  for  the  best  talent 


and  best  authorities  in  the  world  for  in¬ 
formation.  And  more  important  than  all, 
we  have  no  private  interests  or  preju¬ 
dices  to  support,  absolutely  no  ax  of  our 
own  to  grind.  If  we  make  a  mistake 
and  find  it  out  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  error.  But  some  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  do  not  know  the  paper  very  well. 
The  land  promoters  and  other  agents 
get  after  them  and  make  them  big  prom¬ 
ises.  They  get  one  letter  from  us  or 
one  notice  in  the  paper.  The  fakers  are 
after  them  daily.  No  wonder  some  of 
them  are  made  to  believe  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  misinformed  them.  Necessarily  we 
cannot  talk  as  strongly  against  many 
schemers  as  the  rogues  talk  for  it.  Some 
schemes  are  not  so  bad  in  themselves, 
yet  are  accompanied  with  so  much  risk 
that  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  put  his 
money  into  them.  No  stocks  or  bonds 
are  offered  farmers  outside  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  financial  markets  at  prices  that 
would  be  considered  by  bankers  or  ex¬ 
perienced  investors.  Most  of  such  of¬ 
ferings  would  not  be  considered  by 
them  at  all.  It  is,  however,  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  our  people  gener¬ 
ally  are  becoming  more  cautious,  and 
we  think  few  of  them  would  take  up 
one  of  these  doubtful"  propositions  after 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  discouraged  it. 

We  recently  shipped  from  Carlton,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Lewistown,  Mifflin 
Couflty,  I'a.,  a  barrel  of  apples  on  which 
we  paid  $3.04  charges.  This  seems  to  us  a 
very  high  charge,  arid  we  would  like  your 
opinion  on  it.  This  barrel  goes  over  the 
N.  Y.  C.  and  the  I’.  It.  It.,  so  that  it  goes 
through  two  express  companies.  While  we 
would  probably  spend  more  in  time  arid 
trouble  than  we  would  collect  even  if  it  is 
an  overcharge,  we  will  take  it  up  and  push 
it  through  if  you  think  it  will  do  any  good. 
As  we  understand  it.  you  intend  that  the 
pushing  of  these  small  claims  shall  have  a 
good  moral  effect  on  the  companies. 

New  York.  n. 

This  complaint  reached  us  last  Decem¬ 
ber  during  the  holiday  season.  We  have 
been  at  it  ever  since.  The  barrel  of 
apples  was  shipped  December  15,  and 
$3.04  charges  paid.  After  eight  months 
of  correspondence  an  agent  of  the  ex¬ 
press  company  comes  to  us  and  tells  us 
verbally  that  the  charges  were  correctly 
based  on  the  schedules;of  rates  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  that  consequently  there  was  no  over¬ 
charge.  And  that  is  the  end  of  it.  No 
one  can  do  any  more.  The  express 
companies  will  even  tell  you  that  it 
would  be  unlawful  for  them  to  make 
any  rebate  and  so  it  would.  But  they 
neglect  to  tell  you  that  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  legal  for  them  to  have 
made  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  at  the 
start.  But  as  long  as  railroad  men  con¬ 
trol  the  government  with  one  hand  and 
rake  in  the  profits  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies  with  the  others,  we  must  submit 
to  the  extortion.  But  I’d  like  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  robbery  ended. 

J-  J-  D- 


Price  $  1 0  and  Up 

Earn  $10  a  day  and  more,  easily, 
sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  and  neighbors  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

The  Hertzler  &  Zook  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
saw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices— finest 
tested  materials.  Easier  than 
other  saws  to  operate  because 
the  stick  sits  low  and  the 
saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
as  you  start  work.  It  Is 
the  only  saw  made,  sell- 
ingat  $10,  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Write  for 
circular  and  save  money. 
HKKTZLKR  &  ZOOK,  Box  3 
Belleville,  Pa. 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 

are  hard  to  cure,  yet 


^IISORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blem-' 
ish:  Does  not  blister  or  remove 

the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked,  $2.00  per  bottle. delivered. Book  6  D  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR,,  (mankind,  $1.00  bottle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPERS*!  |DC 
AND  INDIGESTION  TV  E  g 

_The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy.  Jj} 

SSO  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


mi  yim  ™ 


''  -Ivlin, J,, 


Make  Poor  land  Good. 

Make  Good  land  Better. 

And  raise  larger,  surer  crops  by  properly  tiling  every  acre 
of  your  farm.  Correct  tiling  is  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  permanent  improvement  for  your  farm,  and  it  can  be 
done  best  and  quickest  by  a 

CYCLONE  TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 

This  machine  will  in  10  days  more  than  repay  its  cost.  Has  a  capacity  of 
300  to  400  rods  of  ditching  a  day,  at  average  depths  up  to  2  ft.  and  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  machine.  As  easy  to  operate  as  a  gang 
plow.  Send  today  for  booklet,  ^3  — 

“Ditching  Dollars”  with  its  — 
valuable  information  about  tiling. 

The  ,Teschke  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  13  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


32  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 


Get 

Our 

Book 

Free 


ROLLER-BEARING' 
LIGHT  DRAFT 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 

The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  work.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mf g.  Co.  SY^?.USE 


IT  WORKS  WHILE 
THE  HORSE  WORKS 

RICKMORE’S 
dGALI.  CURE 
for  harness  and  sad¬ 
dle  galls,  wire  cuts, 
speed  cracks, 
scratches  or  grease 
heel.  It  cures  while 
you  work  your  horse. 
It  cures  promptly. 
We  guarantee  every 
box  sold.  If  it  doesn’t  cure  we  will  refund  your 
money.  Dealers  who  have  handled  this  healing 
ointment  for  sixteen  years  have  never  known  of 
a  case  it  did  not  heal. 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

is  fine  for  cracked  teats  in  cows,  mange,  etc. 
Take  no  substitute.  Always  look  for  the  trade 
mark.  Every  horse  owner  can  have  our  illus¬ 
trated  Horse  Book  and  large  sample  box  of  Gall 
Cure  for  the  asking.  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  card. 

IV rite  today  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co. 

Box  720-722,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

KKIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston* 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


more  c2£s;  Iar£er’  more  vigorous  chicks; 
I  heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MAUN’C  LATEST  MODEL 
I  \  *"AIIK1  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
■  TO  Days’  Froo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■HF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  1  6,  MILFORD,  MASS,  m 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  few  hundred  Choice  Early  Hatched 
COCKERELS  for  Sale. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

Hone’s  “Bred-to-Lay” 

R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

,  layers).  Cock  Birds 

and  Cockerels;  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 
I).  It,  HON  I-;,  Crescent  Hill  Karin,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 

THflRnilfiHRRFn  S,NGLE  C0MB  WHITE  leghorn 
i  n  u  n u  u  u  n  d  n  eu  yearlng  hens  also  early  pullets 

JJred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Elliott,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

A  PRIL  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  SI. 00.  From  heaviest 
n  existing  layers.  “Mar-Dot”  Pines,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockeiels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  0.  H.  ZIM.MER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA  PA. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

FnTbIraYn  S.  C.  W,  LEGHORN 

Breeding  Hens  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Also 
promising  Cockerels  cheap  in  quantities.  It. I.  Reds 
all  sold.  ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  host  winter 
1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 
RUNNER  DUCKS 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold.  Suffolk  Co..  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  r*’ aVZTE 

A  Tvr  -r>  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

DFIHN  n  II  P  If  Q  BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
rcivin  UUblVO  FARM.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

pni  I  1C  D| |  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

Ul/LLIL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa* 

CCOTCIf  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
**  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES— Prom  Imported  Pedigreed  Stock. 

Genuine  Drivers  Farm  grown  Puppies,  will  make 
fine  drivers  at  bargain  prices.  Ira  Keller.  Prospect,  0 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
September  2,  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

Wholesale 

.31  ©  32 

Retail 
.34fa>  .37 

Good  to  Choico . 

.  .26 

(ft 

.30 

29  .32 

Gower  Grades  . 

,  .23 

© 

.25 

24 (a;  .28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

,  .2(1 

fa) 

.28 

.280,)  .31 

Common  to  Good - 

.23 

(ft 

.25 

.25®  .26 

Factory. .  .• . 

.  .22 

@ 

.23 

.24©  .25 

Packing  Stock . 

,  .20 

© 

.21 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  11.71  per 
Id-quart  can,  netting  cents  to 
shippers  in  the 26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


Full  Cream,  best... 
Common  to  Good. 


Mixed  Colors,  best... 
Common  to  Good. 


Marrow,  bu. 


Pea. 


Yellow  Eye. 


Common  to  Good.. 

German.  New  Crop 

CIDER  VINEGAR 


qt. 

.09® 

12 

CHEESE 

...  .15  ® 

.16 

.17® 

.19 

...  .12  © 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

.08 

.10® 

.1”- 

EGGS 

:e.  .25  © 

.30 

.26® 

.34 

...  .25  @ 

.29 

.26 

.32 

...  .18  @ 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

BEANS 

3.15 

qt 

.15 

2.70 

...  2.25  ® 

2.75 

qt 

.15 

4 .60 

.  3.(10  © 

3.25 

3.35 

HOP8 

.22 

.20 

, . .  .45  © 

.50 

Prices  charged  In  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
forsinglc  barrCUots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ©  .24 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 

DUIKD  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .10  ©  11 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .09 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .Otit^ 

Chops.  100  lbs . 2.G0  ©  2.50 

Raspberries . 21  ©  .22 

Cherries . 12  ©  14 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Duchess,  bbl..  2.60  @  3.25 

Gravenstein .  2.50  ®  3.25 

Blush . 3.00  ®  3.50 

Alexander .  3.00  ®  4  00 

Fall  Pippin . 2.50  ©  3.50 

Nyack  Pippin .  2.26  ®  3.50 

Common .  1.00  ©  2.00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 04  @  .10 

Blackberries,  qt . 07  @  .11 

Raspberries,  pint . 05  @  .08 

Peaches,  Pa.,  bkt . 50  ®  .85 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt . 60  ©  1.50 

Jersey,  bkt . .  .30  ®  1.25 

Pine  island . 25  ®  .90 

Pears.  KLelTer,  bbl . 1.25  ®  2.(10 

Clapp’s  Favorite _ 3.00  ro  4.00 

Bartlett .  2.00  ©  4.00 

Grapes,  18- lb.  case . 00  (To  .90 

Plums,  8  lb.  bkt . 25  ®  1.00 

Muskmelous,  crate . 25  @  2. 00 

Watermelons,  100 .  5.00  ®20.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 1.00  @  1.75 

Long  Island,  bbl  ....  1.60  ®  2.00 

Jersey,  bbl .  1.40  ©  1.90 

Maine .  1.50  ®  1.7  0 


.15 

.09®  .12 


Carrots,  bbl . 

1.60 

© 

1.75 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  cte. 

.75 

© 

1.00 

celery,  doz . 

.10 

0> 

.25 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 . 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

.50 

>'a) 

1  75 

.50 

© 

1.25 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

.35 

© 

1.00 

Lettuce,  J^- bbl.  bkt _ 

.75 

@ 

1.75 

Peas.  G)  bbl.  bkt . 

All 

® 

2.00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl... 

.25 

© 

1.25 

Onions,  OraugeCo.,  bag 

1.00 

© 

2.00 

Conn.  White, bbl... 

3.00 

© 

3  50 

Long  Island,  bbl _ 

1.75 

fa) 

2.25 

Jersey,  bit . 

© 

1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.25 

<" 

.75 

Squash,  bbl . 

@ 

1.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box 

.20 

© 

.76 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

@ 

1.00 

LIVE 

POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

.16 

f 3 > 

.17 

Fowls . 

.16 

© 

.17 

Roosters . 

10 

@ 

.12 

Ducks . 

.12 

in 

.14 

Geese . 

.11 

® 

.12 

Turkeys . 

.10 

@ 

'  .14 

each  .03®  .05 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fey . 

.21 

©  .22 

.23® 

.26 

Common  to  Good .... 

.15 

®  .18 

.18© 

.21 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.19 

©  .20 

.22® 

.24 

Good  to  Choice . 

.17 

©  .18 

.18® 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.14 

(ft  .10 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

@  -24 

Fowls . 

11 

®  .17 

16© 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.18 

©  .19 

Squabs,  doz, . 

2.00 

(ft  3.75. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  10(1  lbs.. 

5.25 

©  7.25 

Bulls . 

3.50 

(a)  4,25 

Cows . 

2.00 

fa)  4.0U 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. .. 

8.00 

©11.00 

Culls . 

4.00 

©  6.00 

Sheep.  HJt)  lbs . 

3.00 

©  4.75 

Lambs . 

6.00 

©  8.00 

Hogs . 9.75  ©  9.90 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n 


Spring,  bu . 

1  23 

No.  2.  Red . 

1.07 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.67 

© 

.70 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

..’18 

71 

.42 

Rye . 

.74 

fa) 

76 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  60  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ©  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.50  ®  20.511 

No.  3 . 17.0(1  ®  18X0 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  ©  19  90 

Clover . 12.00  '©  17.00 

Straw,  Rye . 10.00  ®  13.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ©  9.00 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Thin  Horses. 

I  have  a  pair  of  oldish  horses,  which  are 
all  sound  as  far  as  I  know,  but  am  unable 
to  bring  them  up  in  llesh.  I  am  now 
feeding  them  two  quarts  of  cornmeal  and 
two  quarts  of  Union  grain  apiece  to  a  feed, 
and  am  not  working  them  except  on  or¬ 
dinary  farm  work,  and  only  about  seven 
or  eight  hours  a  day.  The  horses  weigh 
about  1,000  and  1,100;  they  seem  to  eat 
all  right,  but  still  they  are  thin.  c.  T.  L. 

Maine. 

Horses  should  grind  their  feed.  This  is 
necessary  to  perfect  insalivation,  and  that 
to  perfect  digestion.  If  they  cannot  cliew 
properly,  have  their  teeth  attended  to  by 
a  veterinary  dentist ;  then  feed  sound, 
whole  oats,  bran  and  hay.  Allow  the 
drinking  water  before  meals ;  not  soon  after 
eating.  In  Winter  add  ear  corn  to  the 
ration. 

Backward  Sow. 

I  have  a  sow  that  is  to  farrow  in  three 
weeks.  It  will  be  her  first  pigs;  she  gives 
every  satisfactory  sign  of  being  with  pigs 
except  that  she  lias  not  yet  started  to  grow 
teats.  As  this  is  the  first  brood  sow  1  own. 
would  you  tell  me  how  long  it  takes  a  pig 
to  make  a  teat  and  what  I  should  feed  to 
make  milk?  I  have  been  feeding  middlings 
with  table  scraps  and  potato  peelings  as 
I  get  them  from  our  kitchen. 

Massachusetts.  j.  a.  g. 

The  sow  should  have  thick  slop  made 
with  warm  water  or  milk,  of  middlings, 
cornmeal,  bran,  ground  (screened)  oats  and 
a  little  flaxseed  meal,  lightly  salted.  She 
should  be  making  udders  now  and  they 
should  develop  fast,  nearing  farrowing  time. 
Keep  her  bowels  open  and  see  that  she  takes 
plenty  of  exercise  every  day. 

Anthrax  Suspected. 

What  was  the  matter  with  my  dog?  Tt 
seemed  unwell  on  Sunday  morning ;  I  could 
not  get  him  to  cat  anything.  On  Monday 
there  was  a  bloody  discharge  from  his 
bowels,  on  Tuesday  I  picked  him  up  and 
blood  came  out  of  his  mouth.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  lay  with  his  mouth  in  a  dish  of 
water  and  died  before  night.  He  seemed 
to  lose  the  use  of  his  legs,  could  not  walk 
without  falling  down.  e.  b.  s. 

The  symptoms  indicate  that  the  dog  died 
of  anthrax,  due  doubtless  to  eating  meat 
from  the  carcase  of  an  animal  dead  of 
anthrax.  It  is  a  ease  which  should  lend 
to  a  careful  Investigation  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  disease.  When  anthrax  kills 
an  animal  the  carcase  should  be  burned. 
Try  to  find  if  any  animals  in  your  district 
have  died  recently  of  disease  showing  symp¬ 
toms  similar  to  those  seen  in  your  dog; 
especially  as  regards  the  passage  of  blood 
from  the  natural  orifices  of  the  body  after 
death.  If  you  can  hear  of  such  the’  State 
veterinarian  should  be  notified  at  once.  • 

Thickened  Tendon. 

I  have  a  sorrel  mare,  eight  years  old,  good 
until  present  trouble  set  in.  She  has  re¬ 
cently  been  found  somewhat  ‘‘moon-eyed,” 
but  the  trouble  1  refer  to  is  in  her  left  front 
leg.  She  “knuckles,”  and  after  standing  in 
the  stable  for  a  while  when  moved  seems 
to  he  unable  for  a  step  or  two  to  lift  her 
foot,  and  the  toe  of  the  loot  catches  and 
doubles  over  her  pastern  joint.  After  mov¬ 
ing  a  few  steps  it  disappears-,  and  slie  steps 
very  well.  The  joints  at  knee  and  ankle 
seem  right,  hut  all  along  the  leader. . tendon 
or  sinew  it  is  swollen  and  hard,  and  there 
is  inflammation  there  at  times.  What  is  it? 
Can  anything  be  done?  The  mare  is  in  good 
condition,  not  lame  at  all,  can  “run  like  a 
streak.”  She  was  on  a  mail  route  and 
driven  steadily  daily,  is  now  on  a  farm.  A 
man  who  does  not  know  any  of  her  troubles 
offered  me  $200  for  her,  but  I  am  not  in  the 
business  of  selling  horses  that  way. 

Pennsylvania.  ‘  w.  s. 

“Moon  blindness”  f periodic  ophthalmia) 
Is  incurable,  and  an  affected  mare  should  not 
be  used  for  breeding,  as  the  tendency  to  the 
disease  is  considered  hereditary.  Tim  ten¬ 
don  is  thickened  and  stiffened  by  hard  work 
and  possibly  by  a  previous ‘strain  or  sprain 


which  caused  lameness  at  the  time.  There 
Is  little  likelihood  that  the  tendon  will  ever 
be  perfectly  sound.  The  best  treatment 
would  he  to.  have  the  tendon  line-fired  and 
blistered  by  a  veterinarian.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  then  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  the 
tendon  with  cerate  of  eantharides  every 
three  or  four  weeks  until  she  goes  naturally 
and  without  knuckling. 

Precocious  Milking. 

We  have  a  Jersey  heifer  from  which  we 
can  get  a  quart  or  more  of  milk  every 
day  or  two.  8he  is  only  a  year  old  and 
has  never  been  bred,  should  she  be  milked 
or  not?  J-  b- 

New  Jersey. 

Unless  the  milk  is  kept  stripped  away 
the  heifer  will  be  likely  to  have  an  attack 
of  garget,  which  would  result  in  a  spoiled 
udder  or  at  least  in  a  severer  attack  of  the 
trouble  at  calving  time.  If  there  is  any 
tendency  to  drying  off  of  the  flow  en<  ourage 
that  by  not  taking  all  of  the  milk  and 
rubbing  in  camphorated  oil  twice  daily. 

Thin  Marc. 

I  nurchased  a  three-year- old  mare  some¬ 
time  ago.  She  is  very  thin,  has  not  shed 
off  right;  was  wintered  on  straw  and 
worked  this  Spring  and  driven  around  at 
night.  I  was  thinking  of  feeding  her 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic.  I  want  to 
breed  her;  will  the  solution  hurt  a  mare 
with  foal?  Please  give  remedy  for  pin 
worms.  A.  L.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Have  the  mare  clipped  and  as  she  is  cut¬ 
ting  teeth  see  that  swollen  gums  are  lanced 
and  milk  tooth  crowns  removed,  if  that  is 
found  necessary  by  the  veterinarian.  We 
would  not  give  her  arsenic  solution.  What 
she  wants  is  plenty  of  good  food,  such  as 
sound,  whole  oats,  bran  and  best  of  hay 
and  grass.  It  would  be  best  to  let  her  rest 
from  work  as  she  Is  in  foal  and  not  in 
condition  to  work  and  nourish  a  fetus  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  It  may  he  added, 
however,  that  we  have  given  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  to  a  mare  in  foal  without 
bad  results.  The  dose  is  half  an  ounce 
twice  daily  for  a  period  of  3  0  days  or 
thereabouts  and  then  gradually  discontinue 
the  medicine.  A  decoction  of  quassia  chips 
injected  Into  the  rectum  will  kill  pin 
worms ;  or  inject  soapy  warm  water  con¬ 
taining  tobacco  tea. 

Sick  Calf ;  Distemper, 

1.  I  have  a  calf  which  came  about  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  it  started  off  growing  nicely,  bur 
afterwards  had  a  dry  cough  and  is  getting 
poor.  When  it  lies  down  a  lot  of  green 
watery  stuff  runs  from  its  mouth.  2.  My 
horses  had  the  distemper  last  Spring ;  one 
has  not  got  over  it  and  hits  large  kernels 
on  the  side  of  throat  and  under  the  throat. 
I  have  tried  everything  I  know  of.  They 
seem  to  he  doing  very  well  except  those 
kernels.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
these  eases.  g.  e.  w. 

Missouri. 

1.  Examine  the  calf’s  mouth,  as  it  may 
show  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and  other  soft 
membranes.  Such  ulcers  are  due  to  the 
bacillus  neerophorus.  They  are  best  treated 
by  careful  scraping  and  then  lightly  rubbing 
with  lunar  caustic  pencil.  After  treatment, 
consists  in  swabbing  once  a  day  with  a 
1-500  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 
If  no  sores  are  found  see  that  no  foreign 
body  is  present  in  the  tongue  or  gums, 
and  that  the  teeth  are  sound  and  free  from 
Irregularities.  For  cough  give  tablespoon¬ 
ful  doses  of  glyco-lieroin  as  required.  2. 
Clip  off  the  hair  and  each  other  day  rub 
in  a  little  iodine  ointment.  If  this  does 
not  suffice  give  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash 
once  dally  in  drinking  water  for  five  suc- 
eesive  days  a  week.  A.  S.  a. 


THE  Sta-Rite  Catalog  will  interest 
you  if  you  are  looking  for  a  high- 
grade  farm  engine  made  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  reliable  manufacturer.  It's  a 
book  of  plain  facts — not  windy  prom¬ 
ises  —  and  we’ll  send  it  for  the  asking. ' 
Wenelltho  Sta-Rite  on  30-daya  absolute¬ 
ly  free  trial.  No  bank  deposit  required. 

Shall  we  send  the  book? 
ADDRESS  RELIANCE, 

1‘4  to  25  Racine*  Wisconsin  A11 


H.  P 


Styles 


AGENTS  1344  Profit 

Patented 

Safety  Hold-Back  Wriia 

New  Agents’  i’roposition.  j|  F°r  Fro<* 

Every  ownerof  a  vehicle  hnys.^VyJ^  _  Samplo 

Saves  time  in  hitchingand  un-  "  " 

hitching.  Insures  safety  in  accidents— runaways — colli¬ 
sions.  Justout.  Thousands  being  sold.  We  absolutely  con¬ 
trol  the  salo  of  this  wonderful  seller.  $3.50to$7  aday  profit. 
L.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  4265  Wayna  S»-,  Dayton,  Ohio 


0.1.  G. 


We  have  a  limited  number  of 
choice  O.  I.  C.  registered  Pigs, 
August  farrow.  Write  for 
prices  and  further,  particulars. 
F.  HCn  IS  &  SON.  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale, 

Summer  Berkshire  PIGS. 

A  few  spring  Boars;  Sows  bred  for  September 
farrow.  S.  WALTERS,  Burlington,  Conn. 

Calft- fanu  close  to  Buffalo,  two 
Fur  Jersey  Milk  Cows  of  good  stock, 

giving  great  yield  of  high  quality  milk.  Address 
”W.  S-,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

A  first-class  dairy  farm,  Borden 
District,  and  bet  ween  two  cities  of 
11U,000  and  34,000  pop.;  good  community  and  ad¬ 
vantages:  best  of  buildings;  running  water,  stream ; 
1.500  timber;  exceptional  soil;  no  bushes;  cheap  at 
$7,000.  Others.  A.  V.  B.  HA  WLEY,  Ridgefield,  Ct. 


FOR  SALE 


1  * 


TWO  KINDS  OF 

CHEAP 

CREAM 

Separators 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cheap 
cream  separators. 

One  is  the  seemingly  cheap 
kind — cheap  in  first  cost,  cheap 
in  design,  cheap  in  construction, 
cheap  in  efficiency,  cheap  in  dura¬ 
bility,  and  cheap  in  everything 
but  merit. 

The  other  is  the  really  cheap 
kind,  cheapest  in  proportion  to 
actual  capacity,  original  in  de¬ 
sign,  ideal  in  construction,  perfect 
in  efficiency,  lasting  for  twenty 
years,  and  barely  beginning 
where  the  other  kind  leaves  off. 

Tli sit’s  The 

DE  LAVAL  KIND 

which  compared  with  other  cream 
separators  is  simply  in  a  class  by 
itself. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go, 


165-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  PRINCE68  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1010  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


REI.lAltl.F.  FAK1IF.lt  wauls  steady  position  on  Farm  or  Gen¬ 
tleman's  place.  Llfa  experience.  Aae  12,  German  :  2  chil¬ 
dren  10  12  years  old,  ‘‘A.  G.  8.,"  Box  168,  Falls  Chun  It,  Va. 

\A/AWTPn-To  “et  int0  touch  with  some  person 
ti  nil  I  LU  in  need  of  a  HIGH  GRADE  MANA¬ 
GER  for  farm  or  gentleman's  country  estate.  I 
can  “make  good.”  Exceptionally  high  references. 
Address  “  B.  361,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  M AN  (married)  who  has 

’  »  Hii  X  U  taken  course  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  had  some  experience,  for  dairy 
farm  (41K1  acres) ;  good  location,  near  village :  new, 
large  dairy  barn  and  Improvements.  Must  under¬ 
stand  pigs  and  poultry.  Liberal  arrangements  on 
shares  to  right  man.  Good  reference  required. 
Address,  with  full  particulars,  EUGENE  H. 
PORTER,  Upper  Lisle,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited, 


DLKASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
‘  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
A  J) pies,  etc.  K.  It,  WOODWARD,  802  (Ireenwloli  St.,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  Ci  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


Stammering 

Habit  Permanently  Corrected 

Most  complete,  systematic  and  effective  method 
ever  devised.  Progressive  course  of  instruction. 
NATURAL  SPEECH  TAUGHT.  No  heating 
time,  drawling  or  other  trick.  Cures  where  others 
fail.  TRIAL  WEEK  FREE.  Address 
Reed  School,  401  Hubbard  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  SELL  1  A 11. IIS  I\  OCEAX A,  tins  beat  Co.  hi  (lie  U.S  Fruit. main 
I  and  stock.  AVrite  for  Hat.  J.  D.  S.  11AN80N,  Bart,  Mich. 


REAUTIFUL  FIVE-ACRE  FARM,  overlooking  Albany.  Good 
u  buildings,  state  road,  fruit,  water,  electricity,  telephone, 
wealthy  neighbors.  $2700.  Box  35,  R.D.2,  E.  Greenbush,  N.Y. 


GOOD  HOME  FARMS  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.Y 
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LDING  MATERIAL 


at  50/Cents  on  the  Dollar! 

Quality,  Safe  De Every  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  MONEY  BACK / 

Goods  Shipped  Direct  from  Our  Mighty  Miilwork  Plant — NO  MIDDLEMEN! 

GRAND  MILLWORK  AND  SUPPLIES  CATALOG  EDE^x 


"Unde  Sam” 
i»  Onr 
Tr.velinf 
Mu 


5,000  Bargains  Ready 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Frames,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Roofing — Everything! 

We  are  selling  high-grade  guaranteed  Building  Material  of  every  description  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  If 
you  want  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  prices  demanded  by  retail  dealers,  here  is  your  chance.  Simply  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  "Uncle  Sam”  will  bring  you  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  of  over 
5,000  Bargains— everything  required  to  put  up  a  new  building  or  modernize  an  old  one.  Here  in  our  great 
new  fireproof  plant,  built  of  solid  concrete,  we  carry  the  largest,  finest  stock  of  building  material  in  the  world. 

Build  That  House  or  Barn  NOW  and  Save  Money  in  Big  Chunks! 


1 


A 

Flight 
of  Stairs 
Complete  for 


To  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  new  fireproof  plant,  we  have  started  a  sale  that  has 
6tartled  the  country.  So  great  are  the  price  reductions,  so  vast  and  varied  is  the  stock, 
so  wonderful  are  our  new  facilities  for  quick  shipment,  that  the  public  is  simply 
paralyzed.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  build,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  remodel  or 
repair  your  house,  barn  or  other  buildings,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  buy  Building 
Material,  now,  now,  now  Is  the  accepted  time— the  supreme  opportunity  to 
save  big  money— to  make  every  dollar  go  twice  as  far  as  before.  Such  stu¬ 
pendous  bargains,  such  money-saving  offers,  such  high  quality  for  so  little 
money,  may  never,  never,  never  come  again.  Delay  may  cost  you  dearly. 
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Over  Half  a  Million  Customers! 

Solely  through  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  and  the  Big  Values  offered 
therein,  we  have  built  up  a  patronage  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Over  half  a  million  satisfied,  enthusiastic,  loyal  customers  on  our  books  ! 

You  can’t  put  your  finger  on  the  map  of  the  United  States  without 
locating  a  Gordon-Van  Tine  customer!  We  have  been  in  the  Building 
Material  business  since  1865.  Our  business  motto  is  the  Golden  Rule. 

Every  article  we  ship  is  guaranteed,  and  we  refund  every 
penny  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  goods  are  not  absolutely 
satisfactory.  Three  big  banks  vouch  for  our  reliability.  See 
our  rating  in  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agencies. 
Ask  our  customers.  Get  the  3  Big  Free  Catalogs  and  see  prices. 


I  We  Ship  Promptly.  Two 
Irailroud  tracks,  each  with 
double  loading  platform,  ex 
tend  the  entire  length  of  our 
1  warehouses.  No  drayage  ! 


Three 

Big  Banks  Certify 
to  Our  Reliability! 

Scott  County  Savings  Bank 
Capital  $260,000  Surplua  9160,000 
Davenport,  Iowa 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern • 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  Their  financial  responsi- 
bility  iswellover  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($3(10,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  highest  credit 
with^western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money  with 
their  orders,  as  we  understand  that  if  goods 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory  they  may  be  re¬ 
turned  at  shippers’  expense  and  the  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded.  The  officers 
of  this  company  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  us,  nnd  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  exactly  ns  they  ngree. 

J.  U.  HASS,  Cashier. 
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Our  prices  save  you  from  $60  to  $125  on  stairs. 


WL 


i.  x? 
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C|  007  builds  this  8-room  house  complete, 
visual  We  will  furnish  you  all  the  Lom. 
her  and  Miilwork,  including  pluns,  for  $698. 


buys  Lumber.  Bnrn  Sash  nnd  other 
necessary  materia)  for  this  barn.  Set) 
Plan  Book.  We  sell  a  tremendous 
amount  of  barn  material— everything 
from  foundation  to  cupola.  Our  prices 
enable  you  to  build  barns  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  farm  buildings  at  a  saving 
that  will  astonish  you.  Send  us  list 
of  materials  for  free  estimate  or  get 
our  great  Book  of  Plans  for  Farm 
Buildings  and  see  the  big  saving  we 
guarantee.  The  barn  shown  here  is 
only  one  of  thousands  built  from 
Gordon-Van  Tine  materials.  Build 
that  burn  NOW  aud  save  money! 

Plan  Book  FREE! 

Over  SO  Designs  for  Houses,  Barns, 
Cottages,  Bungalows,  Granaries, 
Hog  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

This  great  Plan  Book  wins  out  because  it 
is  practical  and  gives  the  latest  ideas  on 
farm  architecture.  Gives  complete  designs 
for  fifty  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows; 
Farm,  Dairy  and  Cattle  Barns;Corn  Houses, 
Granaries,  Cattle  Sheds,  Hog  Houses, 
Wagon  Sheds,  Implement  Sheds,  Cribs, 
Automobile  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 

Every  building  shown  has  been  actually  built  at  the  prices  stated.  The  handsome 
houses  shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  this  page  are  taken  from  our  Plan  Book.  Note 
the  low  cost  for  lumber  and  miilwork!  The  book  is  free.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 


! 
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*9  MIA  builds  this  7-room  bouse  eompie 

I  *1  will  furnish  nil  Lumber  and  Miilwork, 
including  plans,  for  $1,022* 


How  to  Remodel  old  Estimates  FREE 


U*h*aa  at  Very  Low  Cost 
Houses  for  Materials 

Our  Grand  Free  Miilwork  Catalog  gives 
valuable  ideas  for  modernizing  old  houses 
—tells  how  to  add  stairs,  porches,  mantels, 
plate  rail,  etc.,  etc.,  at  lowest  possible  cost. 
Costs  only  a  few  dollars  to  double  the 
attractiveness  of  an  old-fashioned  house. 


Send  List  of  Materials  Needed 
and  See  What  We  Can  Save  You 

Our  Estimating  Department  makes  no 
charge  forgiving  complete  itemized  figures 
on  material  for  any  kind  of  a  building. 
Send  list  of  materials  wanted,  or  figure  it 
out  yourself,  from  our  catalog. 


UMBCI) 

r  $100  to  $300  ^ 

on  Every  Carload  Shipped! 

Ask  for  our  Free  Lumber  List,  which  gives  cut 
prices  on  Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber,  Dimension, 

Joists  nnd  Timber.  Siding.  Flooring.  Ceiling.  Iin- 
isliing  Lumber,  Fencing,  Ship  Lap,  Lath,  bhingics. 
etc.,  etc.  Our  yards  are  connected  with  go 
different  railroads. 

Water-Proof  and  Fire-Resisting 

FLINT-COATED 

ROOFING 

Per  Roll  of  108 
square  feet  ■  . 

1- Ply,  $1.00 

2- Ply,  $1.25 

3- Ply,  $1.50 

Another  big  cut  in  Roofing!  Millions 
of  feet  of  Flint-Coated  Roofing,  made 
of  genuine  Wool  Felt,  waterproofed 
with  Asphalt,  surfaced  with  Flint  nnd 
M  ica— at  less  than  half  regular  prices, 
for  quick  clearance.  Every  roll  guaran¬ 
teed  6,  8  or  10  years,  according  to 
weight.  Ask  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog.  _ 

Bargains  in  Mantels  Grand  MlllWOrk  Sale 

to  Celebrate  Completion  of  Vast  New  Concrete  Warehouses 

These  special  prices  are  limited  to  this  Grand  Miilwork  Celebration 
Sale— to  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  enormous  new  concrete  mill- 
work  plant.  NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  at  a  tremendous  saving! 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address  at  Once! 

Write  Immediately.  Use  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  or  postal.  This 
Is  important.  Get  possession  of  the  great  money-saving,  price-cutting 
catalogs.  Get  your  name  on  our  Free  Mailing  List  for  extra  Bulletins  as 
fast  as  they  are  issued.  (46) 


CIA  builds  this  7-room  house  complete.  We 
V*,0  !•»  Wni  furnish  all  Lumber  and  Miilwork, 
including  plans,  for  $1,057. 


Why  Pay  Two  Prices 

for  Miilwork,  Lumber,  Etc.?  d^I 


CO  00Q  builds  this  beautiful  bungalow  com- 
v4!4"®  plete.  We  will  furnish  all  Lumber  und 
Miilwork,  including  plans,  for  $868. 


Buy  from  us  in  any  quantity— at  wholesale  prices— less  than  the  retail 
dealer  pays.  We  undersell  everybody  because  we  save  you  the  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  Whether  you  buy  $5  worth  or  S5.000  worth,  you  get  our 
lowest  prices,  and  our  guarantee  of  quality.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  every  dollar  refunded. 


Beautiful  Mantels.  Grates 
nnd  Fireplace  Fittings  al¬ 
most  given  away.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  small  cost. 
Grand  Free  Catalog  gives  pic¬ 
tures,  prices  and  descriptions. 

Porch  Column  Porch  Miilwork 

SLASHED! 

Every  farm  home  should 
have  a  porch— an  out¬ 
door  living  room.  Put  up 
a  porch  ut  small  expense. 

See  Catalog  for  prices  on 
all  porch  material. 


Porch 
Brackets'" 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  2016  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 

2016  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  below  to 


Name. 


Address. 


Occupation _ _ _ . _ _ _ ...... _ _ 

Any  of  following  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish.  , 

□  MILLWORK  □  ROOFING  □LUMRERi 
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PARCELS  POST  IN  POLITICS. 

A  Plain  Statement  of  the  Case. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  attention  was 
called  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  question  of  par¬ 
cels  post  into  political 
primaries  in  order  that 
legislators  w  h  o  m  a  k  c 
laws,  and  politicians  who 
too  often  make  and  con¬ 
trol  legislators,  may  re¬ 
alize  that  it  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  is  bound  to 
be  a  political  issue  and  to 
be  thoroughly  discussed 
pro  and  con.  It  will  have 
a  part  in  the  making  or 
the  undoing  of  would-be 
Senators  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  Among  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  opinion  may 
be  mentioned  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

First.  Parcels  post  is 
a  factor  in  the  revolution 
(so  far  peaceful)  rami¬ 
fying  into  social,  econom¬ 
ical  and  financial  spheres, 
which  is  agitating  the 
country.  The  records  of 
history  sustain  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Goldsmith  who 
wrote 

Ill  fares  the  laud,  to  has¬ 
tening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates 

aiul  men  decay. 

.In  this  country  wealth 
has  accumulated  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  But 
the  course  of  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  has  been  largely 
among  and  t  h  r  o  u  g  h 
vested  interests,  and  not 
in  due  proportion  among 
the  people  at  large.  The 
revelations  of  corporate 
greed  and  disregard  of 
public  and  private  rights, 
of  graft  and  corruption 
in  political  centres,  of 
official  bribery  and  civic 
u  n  r  i  g  h  t  eousness,  have 
awakened  right  thinking 
people  to  the  imminency 
of  the  danger  expressed 
in  the  second  part  of  the 
poet’s  declaration  —  the 
decay  of  men. 

A  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  our  government  is 
that  legislation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  should  be 
for  “the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.”  The 
establishment  of  a  par¬ 
cels  post  would  be  ex¬ 
actly  in  accord  with  this 

principle.  It  is  well  kno.wn  among  practical  men  of 
affairs  that  largely,  if  not  almost  wholly,  the  opposition 
shown  to  and  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  such  estab¬ 
lishment  are  attributable  to  the  express  companies  and 
allied  interests.  John  Wanamaker,  when'  Postmaster 


General,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there  are  four  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  parcel  post  is  not  put  in  operation.  He 
enumerated  them  seriatim  and  from  first  to  fourth 
each  was  the  name  of  an  express  company.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  referred  to  above  seems  to  be  perverted  in  its 


BEST  FOUR  GRADE  COWS  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  1909.  Fig.  379. 


SECOND-BEST  FOUR  GRADE  COWS  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  1909.  Fig.  380 


statement,  so  far  as  parcels  post  is  concerned,  into 
“The  greatest  good  to  a  privileged  few.”  Right  here 
it  might  be  well  to  refer  to  the  argument  that  a  par¬ 
cels  post  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  mail  order 
houses  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  country  merchants 


out  of  business.  It  is  a  stalking  horse,  the  “lion  in  the 
way”  about  which  politicians  prate,  while  concealing 
the  real  causes  for  non-action.  But  let  the  farmer 
talk  with  the  various  men  with  whom  he  deals.  He 
will  find  perhaps  a  few  narrow  enough  to  believe  in 

the  proposition,  and  they 
are  usually  of  the  class 
which  opposed  rural  free 
delivery  on  the  ground 
that  if  people  “were  not. 
obliged  to  come  to  town 
for  their  mail”  their 
trade  would  be  lost.  Such 
fears  have  prove  ground¬ 
less.  But  the  majority 
of  business  men  will  look 
at  the  matter  differently. 
There  are  difficulties  in 
buying  of  mail  order 
houses.  Among  them  are 
(a)  drafts  or  money  or¬ 
ders  must  be  purchased 
or  money  or  stamps  sent 
at  buyer’s  risk;  (b)  if 
the  article  received  is 
not  satisfactory  disap¬ 
pointment  and  delay  re¬ 
sult,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  expense  of  returning 
it  and  oftentimes  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  a  re¬ 
fund.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  majority  of  the 
customers  of  any  store 
prefer  to  see  an  article 
before  purchasing  it.  If 
it  should  be  sent  by  a 
nearby  dealer  (per  par¬ 
cels  post,  if  you  please,) 
it  could  be  returned  or 
exchanged  without  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  next  visit 
to  town.  Without  going 
further  into  details  at 
present,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  parcels  post  would 
prove  advantageous  both 
to  merchant  and  cus¬ 
tomer.  Even  admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  a  parcels  post  might 
curtail  the  profits  of 
some  country  merchants, 
does  it  follow  that  the 
large  rural  population 
adjacent  to  any  town 
should  be  inconvenienced 
and  damaged  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  few  shop¬ 
keepers  ? 

Another  phase  of  the 
question  is  the  abuse  of 
the  franking  privilege — 
by  Members  of  Congress 
especially.  They  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  parcels 
post,  in  many  cases  to  a 
ridiculous  and  scandal¬ 
ous  extent,  in  sending 
personal  effects  by  mail,  while  denying  it  to  constituents. 

Second.  Parcels  post  is  a  factor  in  the  country 
life  problem  (or  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  phrased  it  in  a 
recent  speech  “the  problem  of  the  betterment  of  rural 
life”)  which  we  are  trying  to  work  out.  Attention  is 
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drawn  more  and  more  to  the  movement  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  rural  life.  Labor  and  time-saving  in¬ 
strumentalities  are  a  part  of  the  economics  necessary 
to  be  considered  in  order  to  reach  a  successful  solu¬ 
tion.  A  little  reflection  will  demonstrate  to  every 
farmer  and  resident  of  the  rural  districts  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  a  parcels  post  would  offer.  For  instance, 
over  the  country  stretches  a  network  of  telephone 
lines.  They  have  become  as  essential  to  the  rural  as 
to  the  urban  resident,  and  are  in  constant  use  for 
conveying  information,  making  appointments  and 
arranging  business  details.  But  if  the  farmer  needs  a 
dozen  screws,  a  few  wagon  bolts,  a  plowshare,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  the  innumerable  articles  almost  daily 
required  on  a  farm;  or,  if  the  housewife  finds  the  tea 
canister  or  sugar  box  empty,  a  spool  of  thread  lacking, 
etc.,  in  all  such  cases  how  convenient,  and  how 
economical  of  time  and  labor,  if  an  order  could  be 
transmitted  by  telephone,  and  the  articles  needed  be 
received  by  next  mail  delivery.  At  present,  how  much 
time  is  lost  by  being  obliged  to  “hitch  up  and  go  to 
town”  on  small  errands.  We  in  the  country  now 
have  the  telephone  and  R.  F.  D.  Parcels  post  would 
complete  a  beneficent  triad,  and  add  more  than  a  third 
to  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  other  two.  Once 
established,  it  would  prove  itself  indispensable. 

This  article  is  intended  to  be  suggestive,  and  is  far 
from  exhaustive.  Many  arguments  and  viewpoints 
remain  untouched.  The  whole  subject  should  be  agi¬ 
tated  and  discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  The  training 
of  a  large  proportion  of  country  people  in  the  past  has 
been  to  “get  along”  with  what  they  have,  when  con¬ 
venient  facilities  are  lacking.  The  reaching  after  and 
attainment  of  more  advantageous  conditions  should 
include  the  parcels  post  as  an  important  addition  which 
requires  attention  at  once.  This  should  be  emphasized 
with  such  force  that  the  peoples’  representatives  will 
understand  that  unless  such  attention,  effective  and 
satisfactory,  is  given,  their  employers,  the  people,  will 
know  the  reason  why  not.  Because,  as  already  stated, 
parcels  post  is  inter-related  with  both  the  question  of 
the  general  good  versus  special  advantages  for  a  privil¬ 
eged  and  protected  few,  and  the  furnishing  of  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  the  betterment  of  country  life. 

D.  H.  AYERS. 

CHEMICALS  IN  WESTERN  ORCHARDS. 
Experience  From  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

Are  fruit  growers  in  the  West  using  chemicals  to  any 
extent,  or  do  they  feel  that  the  soil  is  naturally  strong 
<  nough  to  produce  fruit  crops  with  no  help  beside  cover 
crops  1 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  some  of  us  have  felt  the 
need  of  some  sort  of  help  for  the  trees — just  what  is 
best  to  use  is  hard  to  determine,  or  I  might  say,  much 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  trees  and  the  crops  they 
may  have  matured,  soil,  etc.  From  my  experience 
and  observation,  trees  up  to  17  or  18  years  old  in  our 
soils  do  not  need  any  fertilizers  except  in  some  cases 
where  they  have  matured  heavy  crops  for  several 
years  in  succession  (a  very  few  of  our  orchards  have 
this  habit).  I  think  an  old  orchard  should  have  some 
barnyard  manure  every  year  or  two,  just  enough  to 
keep  vigorous  growth.  Cover  crops  and  cultivation 
should  take  care  of  the  trees  until  they  get  old. 

Illinois.  .  J.  w.  HUNTER. 

The  fruit  growers  in  the  Ozark  section  are  using 
very  little,  in  fact,  almost  no  chemical  fertilizers  in 
their  orchards.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  the  soil  as  a  rule  is  well  supplied  with  such 
mineral  ingredients  as  are  required  for  tree  and  fruit 
growth,  and  only  needs  frequent  stirring  to  make  it 
available;  second,  for  land  deficient  in  humus  it  has 
been  found  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  cow  peas 
and  Red  clover,  both  of  which  grow  well  here.  It  is 
possible  that  nevertheless  quite  a  good  many  of  the 
large  commercial  growers  would  buy  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers,  especially  for  the  improvement  of  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  their  orchards  which  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
the  rest,  if  they  were  financially  easy.  But  the  re¬ 
ported  crop  failures  during  the  past  eight  or  10  years, 
caused  by  late  Spring  frosts  and  freezes,  compels  them 
to  practice  economy  and  hence  they  will  go  to  no  ex¬ 
pense  not  considered  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  some  demand  for  commercial  fertilizers 
will  spring  up  after  we  make  a  few  paying  crops  of 
apples,  but  so  long  as  failures  continue  the  growers 
will  not  only  abstain  from  investing  in  them,  but  also 
fail  to  take  such  care  of  their  orchards  as  would  in 
the  long  run  bring  about  best  results.  The  truth  is 
the  apple  growers,  not  only  in  the  Ozarks,  but  the 
Central  West  generally,  are  somewhat  discouraged, 
and  some  of  them  have  come  to  believe  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  have  a  special  grudge  against  them.  We  can 
grow  the  trees  and  have  an  abundance  of  buds  and 
blossoms  every  year,  but  just  about  the  time  the  fruit 
begins  to  set  a  frost  or  a  freeze  comes  along  and  scat¬ 
ters  our  hopes  to  the  four  winds.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  State  did  Missouri  have  as  good  prospects  for 
a  bumper  fruit  crop  as  we  had  this  year  up  to  the 
rime  of  that  blizzard,  which  struck  us  April  25,  after 


90  per  cent  of  the  trees  had  bloomed  and  set  their 
fruit,  and  to  have  it  cut  down  to  10  per  cent  and  from 
that  to  nothing  was  enough  to  discourage  even  those 
who  are  generally  regarded  as  most  optimistic  in  the 
noble  calling  of  horticulture.  Louis  erb. 

Missouri. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  CITY  FARMERS. 

“Back  to  the  farm  !”  is  the  cry  just  now.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  town  people  who  will  heed  this  cry  and 
do  fairly  well.  Others  know  nothing  of  farm  life,  but 
will  hear  only  music  in  this  call.  The  discord  may 
reach  them  too  late.  We  want  to  see  the  lonely  places 
filled  up,  but  not  with  misfits.  There  should  be  printed 
something  besides  the  stories  of  great  success,  and  the 
following  notes  of  actual  experience  are  timely. 

In  most  of  our  large  towns  and  cities  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  class  of  people  whose  ambition  it  is 
to  get  away  from  the  city  and  engage  in  some  branch 
of  agriculture.  As  they  work  from  day  to  day  in  stuffy 
office  or  noisy  shop  the  contrast  between  the  country 
as  they  know  it  and  their  town  environment  makes 
their  present  life  and  occupation  most  distasteful  to 
them.  Their  hearts  fairly  ache  for  a  change  from  their 
close,  shut-in  life.  In  most  cases  these  hope-to-be- 
farmers  have  absolutely  no  practical  experience  in 
farm  work.  They  may  have  raised  a  few  vegetables  or 
kept  a  few  hens  on  the  back  end  of  a  suburban  lot, 
but  their  sole  opportunity  to  acquire  real  experience  is 
limited  to  the  few  weeks’  vacation  they  spend  each 
Summer  on  the  farm  of  some  relative,  or  at  some  coun¬ 
try  boarding-house.  In  the  most  sacred  corner  of  their 
hearts  these  town  dwellers  cherish  a  fond  desire  some 
day  to  own  a  little  farm  where  they  can  retire  from 
the  bustle  of  business  and  live  in  peace  and  comfort, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  the  thing  to  them  most  dear 
— an  ideal  home.  Every  story  of  the  success  of  some 
ex-city  man  they  read  with  greatest  interest  and  hope 
some  day  to  parallel.  The  possibilities  in  raising 
squabs,  poultry,  small  fruits,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of 
raising  fancy  stock  and  pet  animals,  are  all  figured 
out  on  paper.  In  the  end  they  develop  a  fine  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  move  on  to  a  farm  and  “make  it  go.” 
How  very  often  is  the  result  a  real  tragedy! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discourage  anyone  from  try¬ 
ing  to  attain  his  heart’s  dearest  desire.  With  Judge 
Biggie,  of  the  “Farm  Journal,”  I  would  “encourage 
every  city  householder  who  has  a  longing  for  the 
country,  to  follow  his  inclination  were  it  not  for  the 
tragedies  that  so  often  occur  in  families  so  transplanted 
from  city  to  country  without  nrevious  knowledge  or 
experience.”  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  more 
or  less  fully  the  experience  of  several  just  such  trans¬ 
planted  families.  The  rude  awakenings,  and  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  lone  old  couples  struggling  in  strange  seas  to 
keep  their  little  barque  from  wreck  and  ruin  is  pathetic 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  my  purpose  here  to  set  forth,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  essential  details  of  a  few  cases 
so  that  the  hope-to-be  farmers  who  read  this  may  know 
something  of  the  inevitable  struggle  that  lies  before 
them  in  their  contemplated  change  of  occupation. 

CASE  I.  A  HOMESTEAD  CLAIM.— Two  young 
men — both  city  boys — thought  the  new  homestead  lands 
of  western  Canada  offered  the  best  inducements  in 
farming  to  young  men  with  no  hindering  responsi¬ 
bilities.  They  went  West,  and  after  several  years  of 
the  very  hardest  kind  of  work,  discouragements  and 
hardships  of  pioneer  life,  such  as  only  enthusiasm  and 
youth  could  endure,  they  proved  their  claim  and  got 
title  to  their  land.  This  land  cost  them  practically 
nothing  in  actual  cash,  yet  the  money  they  spent  to 
get  out  there,  get  their  house  and  other  necessary 
buildings  built,  stock  the  farm,  get  the  land  in  shape 
to  work,  and  their  living  expenses  while  waiting  for  the 
land  to  produce  a  crop,  would  have  more  than  bought 
them  a  comfortable,  well-fenced  farm  in  some  long-set¬ 
tled  community,  with  all  the  conveniences  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  close  at  hand.  All  they  have  got  for  their  money 
and  labor  is  a  very  fertile  farm  that  produces  bountiful 
crops,  but  in  a  country  of  no  roads,  miles  and  miles 
from  a  market,  neighbors  a  mile  apart,  doctor  40  miles 
away,  etc.  A  very  romantic  country  to  read  about,  but 
very  prosaic  to  live  in. 

CASE  II.  THE  SPOKANE  ORCHARD  COUN¬ 
TRY. — An  acquaintance  of  mine  became  interested  in 
the  Spokane  apple  country  that  is  being  so  thoroughly 
advertised  all  over  the  country  just  now  by  the  large 
exhibits  of  fine  apples  and  attractive  literature.  He 
was  to  make  a  modest  payment  on  the  land  and  the 
rest  on  instalments.  (The  company  intimated  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  fruit  would,  after  a  few  years,  take 
care  of  all  latter  payments.)  The  orchard  company 
was  to  take  care  of  the  trees,  prune,  spray,  and  culti¬ 
vate  them  for  a  small  fee  per  tree.  The  trees  on  his 
land  were  five  years  old.  He  could,  if  he  cared  to, 
grow  crops  between  the  trees  while  they  were  small. 
The  soil  was  deep  and  rich  and  the  outlook  was  very 
promising.  Here  is  the  result:  He  raised  a  fine  crop 
of  potatoes — but  so  did  every  one  else  thereabouts,  and 
there  was  no  sale  for  them,  so  he  lost  about  $175. 
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Several  acres  of  cabbage  were  planted  and  he  got  just 
enough  out  of  it  to  pay  for  the  labor.  Some  did  not 
head  up,  maggots  got  a  good  many,  and  ground 
squirrels  got  a  lot  more.  Owing  to  his  inexperience 
the  currant  crop  was  ruined  by  worms.  The  work  on 
the  fruit  trees  was  left  to  the  company’s  expert,  who 
did  not  spray  thoroughly,  nor  often  enough,  so  the 
apples  were  wormy  and  none  could  be  sold.  This 
land  is  worth,  according  to  the  company,  about  $400 
per  acre.  It  has  risen  $60  per  acre  since  he  bought, 
but  that  is  small  consolation  when  a  man  is  going  be¬ 
hind  in  his  payments  and  crops  are  poor.  He  is  now 
“hard  up  against  it,”  as  he  says.  All  of  his  reserve 
fund  has  gone  for  living  expenses,  and  he  would  gladly 
sell  out  his  equity  and  go  back  to  town.  Here  is  a 
family  reduced  to  complete  wreck  in  two  years  at  farm¬ 
ing — and  farming  isn’t  to  blame,  either. 

CASE  III.  FARMING  BY  PROXY.— A  man  of 
some  means  holding  a  very  profitable  position  with  a 
large  city  firm,  wished  to  acquire  a  country  place  where 
he  hoped  some  day  to  retire  and  enjoy  himself.  He 
bought  a  large  farm  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
from  time  to  time  has  added  to  it,  till  he  now  has  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres,  mostly  woodland  and  pasture,  but 
some  very  good  cultivated  land,  too.  He  has  tried  to 
run  this  place  by  proxy.  A  practical  farmer  and  his 
family  live  on  the  place  all  the  time  to  care  for  the 
stock  and  do  the  farm  work.  The  owner  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  spend  their  Summers  on  the  farm,  rubbing  against 
real  farm  problems  and  getting  experience.  On  this 
farm  are  kept  a  large  flock  of  chickens,  six  cows,  team 
of  horses,  and  a  good-sized  flock  of  sheep.  The  farm 
is  capable  of  growing  all  the  feed  for  the  stock,  yet 
the  owner  always  has  a  large  feed  bill  to  pay  every 
year.  He  has  owned  this  farm  for  15  years,  and  it 
has  never,  paid  him  a  cent  profit — does  not  even  pay 
running  expenses;  it  has  always  cost  him  money  to 
maintain. 

CASE  IV.  A  POULTRY  FARM.— Another  city 
man  sold  his  suburban  home,  gave  up  his  job  and 
moved  to  the  cheap  scrub  oak  land  of  New  Jersey. 
He  bought  a  tract  of  sandy  land,  cleared  part  of  it, 
built  a  cottage  and  the  necessary  coops  and  houses, 
bought  several  incubators  and  brooders  and  started  to 
do  big  things  in  poultry-raising.  He  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  and  success  in  the  business  in  a  small 
way,  and  felt  confident  he  could  make  a  large  plant 
go  all  right,  but  he  failed  most  miserably,  and  had  to 
borrow  money  from  relatives  to  get  out  of  the  scrub- 
oak  country  and  support  his  family  till  he  could  get 
work.  His  land  was  too  poor  to  grow  the  feed  for  his 
chickens,  and  the  big  grain  bills  put  him  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

CASE  V.  SMALL  FARM  PLUS  SUMMER 
BOARDERS. — This  lone  couple  of  suburbanites,  well 
past  the  prime  of  life,  sold  their  little  home  and  in¬ 
vested  the  money  in  a  small  farm,  intending  to  raise 
chickens,  small  fruit  and  take  a  few  select  Summer 
boarders  to  help  out.  They  made  the  mistake  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm  with  no  buildings  on  it.  By  the  time  they 
had  built  a  house,  a  barn  and  other  necessary  sheds 
and  coops  their  capital  had  shrunken  to  an  alarming 
extent.  There  was  so  much  work  to  do  to  get  the 
home  ready  to  live  in  that  farm  operations  were  greatly 
neglected  the  first  year.  This  couple  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  poultry  and  gardening,  too,  but  of  the  other 
branches  of  farm  work  they  were  totally  ignorant.  For 
the  first  few  years  they  depended  upon  hiring  neigh¬ 
bors  to  do  their  farm  work,  but  that  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  unprofitable,  so  the  man  determined  to 
learn  to  do  the  work  himself,  and  during  the  latter 
years  he  has  worked  his  little  10-acre  farm  with  Ins 
one  horse,  and  with  a  gratifying  measure  of  success, 
too.  Like  most  others,  this  couple  thought  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm,  but  they  have 
learned  differently.  The  boarder  feature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  helped  out  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  is  very 
hard  work — too  hard  for  this  good  old  lady  to  engage 
in,  so  as  the  farm  has  become  more  profitable  that  fea¬ 
ture  has  been  discarded.  They  both  work  hard  still — 
too  hard,  for  them.  The  man  has  told  me  many  times 
that  he  works  harder  now  than  he  ever  did  in  his  life 
before,  but  his  health  is  better  and  he  has  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  he  is  working  for  himself.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  their  struggle  to  make  a  home  for  themselves 
in  the  country  and  a  living  from  it,  would  make  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  reading  for  many  city  folk  who 
contemplate  moving  on  to  a  farm.  c.  l. 


A  “biiiquet”  is  a  quantity  of  waste  coal  crushed  into  the 
form  of  a  hard  brick  with  pitch  or  some  such  substance  to 
hold  it  together.  In  this  country  last  year  139,0(51  of 
these  briquets  were  made.  In  Germany  18,000,000  tons  were 
made.  We  shall  be  driven  to  more  of  them  as  fuel  gets 
higher. 

Why  is  the  practical  man  usually  a  poor  teacher?  Be¬ 
cause  he  does  many  of  the  most  successful  things  from 
habit  without  reasoning  them  out  each  time.  No  one  can 
teach  habit.  It  is  like  the  woman  who  wanted  to  learn 
cooking  from  a  famous  housekeeper.  She  had  no  rules 
except  a  handful  of  this  and  a  pinch  of  that  or  a  taste 
of  the  other. 
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CEMENT  BUILDING  FOR  GRAIN. 

A  Handsome  Model  From  Ohio. 

There  has  been  some  question  of  late  about  the  use 
of  cement  in  building  cribs  or  storehouses  for  grain. 
The  picture,  Fig.  381,  shows  a  building  recently  put  up 
by  W.  N.  Scarff,  of  Ohio,  the  following  description 
being  given: 

“Size  140  by  68  feet  outside  measurement.  The 
drive-way  between  the  cribs  is  a  solid  cement  floor  15 
feet  wide.  This  space  is  also  used  for  operating  the 
machinery  necessary  for  getting  the  seed  corn  ready 
for  market,  such  as  shelling,  nubbing,  grading,  sack¬ 
ing,  etc.  There  are  40  cribs,  each  15  feet  long  and  3l/2 
feet  wide.  They  set  crosswise  on  each  side  of  the 
central  drive-way,  and  are  filled  either  from  the  inside 
or  the  outside  of  the  drive-ways,  which  surround  the 
entire  building.  Between  each  two  cribs  is  an  air 
space  of  18  inches,  which  is  open  to  the  outside  by  the 
narrow  doors  as  shown  in  the  outside  view.  There 
is  also  an  air  space  of  two  feet  under  the  cribs  run¬ 
ning  lengthwise  with  the  building.  The  floors  are  of 
concrete  throughout,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  proof 
against  rats  and  other  vermin.  The  crib  floors  proper, 
of  course,  are  two  feet  from  the  cement  floor  and  arc  of 
loose  boards,  allowing  perfect  circulation  of  air 
through  the  bottom  and  on  all  sides. 

Under  the  north  side  is  a  large  cellar 
for  the  storage  of  seed  potatoes,  also 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  hot-air  fur¬ 
nace,  which  is  used  in  drying  any  corn 
that  needs  a  little  artificial  heat,  and  to 
regulate  the  temperature  in  the  main 
crib.  By  storing  in  these  narrow  cribs 
over  the  furnace  we  can  thoroughly  dry 
any  lot  of  corn  in  a  few  days  so  that  it 
is  absolutely  safe  for  seed.  The  venti¬ 
lators  on  the  top  of  the  building  are 
each  14  feet  square  and  are  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  glass  set  in  galvanized  frames. 

The  windows  are  operated  by  a  Wolf 
ventilating  machine,  so  that  we  have  the 
matter  of  ventilation  absolutely  under 
control.  The  pillars  are  10  feet  high 
composed  of  solid  concrete.  The  four 
square  corner  posts  are  four  by  four 
feet  and  10  feet  high.  The  round  ones 
are  three  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
high.  The  roof  is  of  red  tile,  requiring 
156  squares.  The  chimney  is  made  of 
bowlders  which  represent  a  number  of 
different  colors.  The  combination  of 
cement,  red  tile,  glass  and  field  bowlders 
makes  a  very  pleasing  architectural  effect, 
and  we  believe  the  building  will  prove  a 
model  for  the  purpose  for  which  we 
have  erected  it.” 

THE  VALUE  OF  AN  APPLE  TREE. 

The  just  appraisal  of  tree  values  de¬ 
pends  upon  so  many  variable  factors, 
that  without  knowing  the  particulars  of 
the  individual  case  it  is  only  possible  to 
give  a  rough  estimate,  and  such  an  esti¬ 
mate  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  base 
line,  from  which  the  true  value  may  de¬ 
part  widely  in  either  direction.  With 
this  premise,  I  would  consider  that  a 
conservative  valuation  would  be  $10  for 
each  apple  tree  that  had  reached  the 
self-supporting  age,  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  to  be  in  about  10  years  from 
planting,  thus  making  the  yearly  increase  of  value  $1, 
or  $3  for  a  three-year-old  tree.  If  this  valuation  errs, 
it  is  on  the  side  of  too  low  a  value,  and  an  offer  of 
$3  apiece  would  certainly  not  buy  any  of  my  own  well- 
grown  three-year-olds.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  some  method  may  be  found  by  which  the  fruit 
grower  may  be  at  least  partially  compensated  for  the 
damage  caused  by  deer,  which  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint  are  as  truly  wild  and  noxious  animals  as 
wolves  or  coyotes,  and  cause  greater  injury,  for  where¬ 
as  the  wolf  takes  an  occasional  sheep,  a  herd  of  deer 
will  destroy  hundreds  of  trees,  each  one  of  which  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  fleece  carrier.  When  I  look  over 
the  orchard,  which  should  be  almost  in  bearing,  but 
which  has  been  replanted  two  and  three  times,  and 
which  I  am  trying  to  grow  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
voracious  nibblers;  when  1  come  across  promising 
young  trees  with  every  leaf  stripped  off  in  midsum¬ 
mer,  or  with  the  tops  browsed  to  shapeless  brush  in 
Winter,  and  when  I  reflect  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
destruction  is  the  State,  whose  protecting  shield  is 
supposed  to  be  a  shelter  against  spoliation,  but  which, 
through  its  ill-considered  game  laws,  has  virtually 
robbed  me  of  several  thousands  of  trees,  one,  two 
and  three  years  old ;  has  caused  the  labor  and  care  of 
five  or  six  years  to  be  expended  uselessly  and  yet 
which  refuses  to  admit  any  liability  for  the  damage 
done,  and  even  denies  me  anything  more  than  a 
partial  right  to  protect  the  trees  which  are  left,  bitter 


questions  will  arise  as  to  why  the  food  producers 
should  be  hampered  and  harassed  at  every  turn,  while 
other  and  it  would  appear  less  useful  members  of  so¬ 
ciety  have  things  legislative  and  legal  made  easy  and 
pleasant.  It  is  easy  to  ask  such  questions,  but  where 
is  the  answer  to  come  from?  One  thing  is  certain; 
answers  must  be  found  and  just  ones,  too,  for  the 
numerous  problems  similar  to  the  one  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  if  this  Republic  of  ours  is  to  remain  one  in 
anything  more  than  name.  .  H.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 


ALFALFA  IN  CONNECTICUT. 
Encouraging  Returns  from  Twenty-five  Acres. 

Yes,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  fairly  well  with  Al¬ 
falfa  in  Connecticut,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
when  I  started  my  experiments  it  was  considered  as 
absolutely  impossible  to  grow  this  legume  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Alfalfa  in  the 
West — I  had  tried  it  sowing  the  seed  the  same  as 
clover.  Of  course  it  was  a  perfect  failure,  except  on  a 
small  hill-top  over  an  area  of  about  10  feet  in  diameter 
there  were  a  dozen  or  15  plants  that  found  root. 
These  few  plants  gave  me  encouragement,  although  I 
never  have  been  able  to  know  until  this  day  why  this 


particular  spot  10  feet  in  diameter  would  grow  Alfalfa, 
except  that  I  found  that  about  two  years  before  the 
Alfalfa  was  sown  by  an  accident  lime  was  spilled  on 
this  particular  spot.  This  year  I  have  cut  25  acres  of 
Alfalfa  with  a  yield  of  about  two  tons  to  three  tons 
to  the  acre.  I  was  obliged  to  cut  it  pretty  late,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wet  weather.  One  piece  that  was  cut 
June  15  for  the  first  time  this  season  was  again  cut 
for  the  second  time  July  11,  just  26  days  from  the 
date  of  the  first  cutting.  The  yield  was  about  a  ton 
of  well-dried  hay  to  the  acre.  This  makes  from  three 
to  four  tons  of  well-dried  Alfalfa  hay  which  I  have 
thus  far  taken  off  this  field  in  two  cuttings.  This 
particular  field  was  sown  in  the  Fall  of  1907.  This  is 
the  third  year  it  has  been  cut,  and  during  that  time 
not  one  particle  of  fertilizer  of  any  kind  has  been  put 
on  the  field,  except  the  fertilizer  that  was  put  on  when 
the  original  seeding  was  made. 

This  is  a  fair  average  of  what  my  Alfalfa  is  doing. 
There  are  about  four  acres  in  this  field — the  other  20 
acres  more  or  less  were  cut  later,  and  are  not  quite 
ready  for  the  second  cutting.  The  warm  weather  is 
keeping  it  back  a  little  bit,  but,  extraordinaries  ex¬ 
cepted,  I  shall  cut  all  my  Alfalfa  three  times  this  year, 
and  will  have  a  yield  of  not  less  than  four  and  prob¬ 
ably  about  five  tons  to  the  acre.  I  put  in  25  acres 
more  last  Spring,  and  if  we  ever  get  rain  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut  T  shall  put  in  some  10  or  12  acres  more  this 
Fall.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Alfalfa  will 


grow  in  Connecticut,  that  it  will  yield  from  four  to 
five  tons  per  acre,  and  that  it  is  the  cheapest  food  for 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs  and  chickens  that  a  farmer 
can  raise.  c.  m.  jarvis. 


“ VINER  STATIONS”  FOR  PEA  GROWERS. 
A  Warning  Against  Weed  Seeds. 

Several  canning  factories  are  installing  what  they 
call  “viner  stations”  located  several  miles  from  their 
factory,  where  one  or  more  viners  are  installed  and 
operated  by  a  thrasher  engine.  The  green  pea  vines 
are  piled  up  in  a  stack  or  run  into  a  silo,  and  used  for 
feed  at  the  viner  station.  Where  this  plan  is  adopted, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  peas  to  be  taken  very  promptly 
from  the  viner  to  the  factory.  They  are  generally 
transported  in  milk  cans,  each  can  containing  a  few 
cakes  of  ice  to  keep  the  peas  cool.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  pay  any  one  farmer  to  establish  a  station  of 
this  kind.  There  is  frequently  more  or  less  lost  time 
at  a  branch  establishment  of  this  sort,  and  that  makes 
it  pretty  expensive.  Possibly  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
growers  of  peas  in  a  single  neighborhood  might  com¬ 
bine,  and  induce  the  canning  factory  to  establish  a 
viner  station  in  their  neighborhood.  Then  these  farm¬ 
ers  could  divide  the  silage  among  themselves  in  the 
same  proportions  in  which  the  peas  were 
supplied  by  the  farmers.  A  division  of 
this  sort  could  be  made  by  weighing  the 
loads  of  peas  as  they  are  delivered,  but 
the  viner  should  run  the  vines  into  a  silo 
or  into  a  stack  where  they  can  remain 
until  the  heat  of  the  fermenting  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  destroyed  the  germinating 
power  of  mustard  seeds  and  other  weed 
seeds  mixed  in  the  pea  vines.  Tt"  the 
farmers  take  the  green  vines  home  and 
spread  them  and  undertake  to  cure  them 
for  hay,  they  will  find  their  farms  thor¬ 
oughly  peppered  with  mustard  seed  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  years,  if  they  are  not 
already.  n.  b.  kenney  &  son. 

NOTES  ON  SILO  FILLING. 

The  most  important  thing  in  filling 
the  silo,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  good  corn 
crop,  with  ears  sufficiently  developed  to 
give  the  silage  a  good  sprinkle  of  corn. 
If  the  silage  is  to  be  fed  to  beef  cattle 
it  is  well  to  have  more  corn  in  it  than 
for  dairy  purposes.  Assuming  that  we 
have  the  corn  crop,  the  next  thing  in  im¬ 
portance  I  think  is  to  get  it  in  the  silo 
at  the  right  stage  of  maturity,  so  as  to 
contain  sufficient  moisture  to  preserve 
well.  A  number  of  rules  have  been  laid 
down  for  determining  this  stage,  but  I 
think  without  some  previous  experience 
it  is  very  hard  to  make  just  quite  sure 
about  this  matter,  as  the  locality,  cli¬ 
mate,  weather  conditions  and  variety  of 
corn  all  figure  in.  I  find  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  corn  which  was  put  in  the  silo 
at  just  the  right  stage  in  a  wet  season 
would  be  quite  deficient  in  moisture  in 
a  dry  season  without  some  water  being 
added  when  filling.  I  like  to  see  a  little 
juice  at  the  bottom  of  the  silo  after  it  is 
filled  a  few  days.  I  have  in  my  time 
seen  silos  that  were  filled  two  or  three 
weeks  from  which  a  small  stream  was 
still  running,  which  I  think  was  very 
much  out  of  place. 

As  to  filling,  I  think  every  man  must  do  that  in 
such  a  way  as  to  best  suit  the  conditions  prevailing. 
My  two  brothers  and  myself  all  live  close  together, 
and  all  have  silos.  We  have  our  own  machinery,  and 
with  our  combined  help  and  a  little  outside  help  we 
can  fill  very  cheaply  and  rapidly.  We  use  a  vertical 
corn  harvester,  gasoline  engine  13  horse  power,  and 
Climax  cutter.  With  this  outfit,  three  wagons  and 
about  10  men,  we  fill  a  12x35  foot  silo  in  10  hours. 
One  man  runs  the  harvester,  one  man  on  each  wagon 
loads  his  load,  drives  to  the  cutter,  unloads  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  field,  one  man  feeds  the  cutter  and  gives 
the  engine  what  little  attention  it  needs,  and  the  other 
man  is  in  the  silo.  I  would  say  right  here  that  a 
good  man  is  needed  in  the  silo  who  will  give  it  some 
attention,  and  see  thaj  leaves  and  stalks  are  well 
mixed,  so  it  will  settle  evenly.  When  a  blower  is 
used  the  current  of  air  which  is  caused  in  the  silo 
always  draws  the  leaves  to  one  side  and  causes  it  to 
settle  unevenly,  which  is  liable  to  cause  moldy  spots 
in  the  silage.  sam  Hershberger. 

Maryland.  _ 

The  New  York  authorities  will  try  to  compel  dealers 
to  sell  eggs  and  bread  by  weight,  instead  of  as  at 
present  by  dozen  or  loaf.  Bread  should  always  be 
sold  by  the  pound.  When  it  comes  to  eggs  there  are 
many  complications,  but  sooner  or  later  consumers  will 
demand  a  standard  weight  for  food  instead  of  a  dozen 
or  a  package. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  GRAIN  BUILDING.  Fig.  381. 


INTERIOR  OF  GRAIN  STORAGE  HOUSE.  Fig.  382. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Earthworms  in  a  Well. 

II.  0.  M.,  Luncnberg,  Mass. — Have  your 
readers  had  any  experience  in  keeping 
earthworms  out  of  a  well?  We  dug  one 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  worms  get 
into  the  water  and  die,  causing  the  water 
to  have  a  bad  odor.  It  is  a  barn  well. 
They  do  not  get  in  on  the  top. 

Ans. — In  regard  to  the  earthworms 
getting  into  the  well,  I  know  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  means  of  preventing  them  than  by 
cementing  the  sides  of  the  well  from 
top  to  bottom,  being  careful,  of  course, 
not  to  cement  the  source  of  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Even  after  this  is  done  I  could  not 
guarantee  that  the  worms  would  not 
gain  entrance.  Many  wells  are  built 
nowadays  by  using  terra  cotta  pipe  and 
cementing  the  joints  so  that  no  seepage 
water  will  get  in  from  the  sides,  and 
consequently  no  earthworms  of  the  de¬ 
scription  referred  to. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  have  the 
experience  of  practical  farmers  in  this 
matter. 

Keeping  Up  a  Timothy  Meadow. 

W.  II.,  Erie,  I‘a. — I  have  seven  acres  of 
Timothy  that  I  have  cut  for  three  years, 
and  this  year  I  got  as  good  a  crop  as  in  any 
of  the  previous  year,  but  I  am  a  little  anx¬ 
ious  to  fertilize  the  meadow.  I  have  on 
hand  a  carload  of  agricultural  lime  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  phosphate  rock.  Would  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  put  1,000  pounds  of  each  per  sere 
on  top  of  the  sod,  and  would  it  be  of  any 
special  good  ? 

Ans. — To  keep  that  grass  field  in  good 
condition  you  must  supply  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime.  On 
most  old  meadows  nitrogen  is  most 
necessary.  The  application  of  lime  is  all 
right.  We  assume  that  the  phosphate 
rock  is  “floats”  or  crushed  rock  not 
treated  with  acid.  It  will  supply  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  crude  form.  We  would 
prefer  acid  phosphate  or  slag.  We 
should  use  at  least  100  pounds  per  acre 
of  muriate  of  potash  this  Fall,  and  next 
Spring  as  the  grass  is  starting  broad¬ 
cast  125  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of 
soda. 

How  to  Crack  Pecans. 

O.  8.  P.,  Maine. — Will  Mr.  Van  Deman, 
the  pecan  expert  and  grower,  tell  us  how 
that  nut  should  be  cracked?  While  the 
nuts  are  sold  in  the  West  on  the  trains  in 
halves,  without  fragments,  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son  finds  great  difficulty  in  extracting  the 
meats  except  in  small  pieces,  and  this  pre¬ 
vents  the  sale,  which  would  be  much  more 
extensive,  as  no  nut  has  a  finer  flavor. 
What  makes  the  walnut  so  popular  is  the 
fact  that  any  bungler  with  the  hammer 
has  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  meats  in 
halves,  but  as  I  see  it  this  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  with  the  pecan. 

Ans. — Properly  to  crack  pecans  they 
should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  short 
time  and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
open  air  for  a  few  hours.  This  at 
once  softens  and  toughens  the  shells  and 
prevents  them  from  breaking  into  small 
fragments  when  cracked.  The  nuts 
should  be  held  on  end  and  cracked  in 
that  position.  By  a  little  practice  in 
skillful  hands,  the  cracking  may  be  done 
so  that  many  of  the  kernels  may  be 
taken  out  in  halves  or  very  nearly  so. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  vari¬ 
eties  of  pecans  as  to  the  possibility  of 
extracting  the  meats  nearly  whole  and 
with  almost  none  of  the  inner  astringent 
matter  attached  to  them.  Those  vari¬ 
eties  that  are  not  of  good  cracking  qual¬ 
ity  are  discarded  by  sensible  pecan  grow¬ 
ers,  no  matter  how  large  they  are  or 
how  good  the  flavor  of  the  kernels 
when  perfectly  clean.  There  are  many 
kinds  that  are  free  from  the  above 
objection  and  they  are  being  propagated 
by  budding  and  grafting  with  varietal 
names.  Of  course,  the  common  seed¬ 
lings  that  are  generally  found  in  the 
stores  are  very  variable  in  this  quality 
as  well .  as  in  size  and  shape,  but  they 
usually  have  good  flavor  and  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  good  if  cracked  as 
suggested.  H.  e.  van  deman. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Wife’s  Dower  Rights. 

L'  G.  8.,  Laurel,  A7.  Y.— What  is  the  Con¬ 
necticut  law  in  regard  to  a  wife  having  a 
dowry  if  place  is  sold?  Is  it  legal  if  I  do 
not  sign  deed?  Has  a  wife  no  right  in  the 
property?  Does  not  the  law  protect  her? 
Some  of  the  money  is  mine. 

Ans. — Wife  has  dower  right  in  real 
estate  of  husband.  The  deed  of  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  must  be  signed  by  the  wife  as 
well  as  by  the  husband. 

Division  of  Wife’s  Property. 

G.  IT.  A.,  New  York. — A  woman,  under 
age,  dies  intestate,  leaves  no  will,  and  leaves 
both  personal  and  real  property,  and  a 
husband,  father,  mother  and  brother.  How 
does  the  property  descend? 

Ans. — Personal  property  goes  to  the 
husband,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
debts  and  funeral  expenses.  The  real 
estate  goes  to  the  father,  unless  she  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  mother,  in  which  case 
it  goes  to  her. 


DON’T  HAVE  WET  FEET 


TO  YOUR,  FEET,  and  VOI  R  MONEY 
RAC  K  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

IV rite  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  HASKIN  SHOE  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A,  STinVILLE,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 


NOTHING  else  causes  so  much  sickness  as  poor. shoes — 
damp  or  wet  feet  causes  colds,  rheumatism,  pneumonia, 
often  with  fatal  consequences.  Rubber-boots  are  unhealthful 
The  only  comfortable,  healthful  foot  wear  is  a  good  leather 
shoe  that  will  keep  water  and  dampness  away  from  the  foot — 

THE  HASKIN  SHOE 

will  do  it.  It  is  just  the  shoe  for  farmers.  The  uppers 
are  made  of  the  very  best  leather,  and  the  bottoms  are  se¬ 
lected  from  the  best  wearing  stock.  Well  put  together, 
and  right  in  every  way. 

These  shoes  have  been  under  our  guarantee  to  the 
trade  for  19  years  and  not  a  pair  returned.  Try  a 
pair  this  fall  and  you  will  have  “shoe  comfort ” 
combined  with  “ shoe  economy .” 

ONLY  ONE  PROFIT  FRONT  OUR  FAC  TORY 


Widow’s  Property  Right. 

J.  B.  E.,  New  Jersey. — The  widow  is  al¬ 
lowed  one  year's  residence  following  the 
death  of  her  husband.  This  is  prior  to 
the  settlement  of  the  estate.  Now  sup¬ 
pose  the  widow,  while  exercising  her  right, 
should  allow  some  one  else  to  move  in  with 
her  (in  part  of  the  house),  could  the  es¬ 
tate  collect  rent  from  this  second  party,  or 
would  the  rent  (as  sub-rent)  be  due  the 
widow? 

Ans. — A  widow  would  have  a  right  to 
any  monies  received  from  renting  parts 
of  the  homestead  during  her  year.  Of 
course  no  tenant  could  acquire,  from 
her,  rights  beyond  the  year. 

Foreclosure  of  Mortgage. 

P.  8.,  Dover,  Del. — When  a  farmer  loses 
his  farm,  not  being  able  to  pay  off  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage  and  interest,  and  it  will  be 
foreclosed,  what  will  become  of  his  dou¬ 
ble  bond?  Will  it  bind  him  further  if  he 
has  more  property,  or  will  he  be  free  from 
it  for  good  ? 

•  Ans. — When  you  gave  the  mortgage 
you  also  gave  a  note.  The  mortgage 
was  collateral  for  the  note.  If,  when 
foreclosure  proceedings  are  resorted  to, 
the  land  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  face 
of  the  note  and  interest,  judgment  is 
taken,  for  the  balance.  This  judgment 
can  be  collected  from  any  property  owned 
by  the  debtor. 

Penalty  for  Trespass. 

W.  II.  B.,  Nexo  Jersey. — In  a  recent  issue 
I  note  that  in  New  York  State  an  intruder 
on  private  property  is  liable  for  trespass. 
Will  you  inform  me  if  such  a  law  exists 
in  New  Jersey,  and  what  are  the  penalties? 
Would  there  be  any  penalty  unless  theft  or 
intent  of  theft  could  be  proven?  I  am 
greatly  annoyed  by  negroes  and  Italians 
passing  through  my  orchard  on  their  way  to 
and  from  work  in  an  adjoining  quarry. 
They  really  take  a  great  amount  of  fruit, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  catch  them  in  the  act. 
However,  if  there  is  a  law  for  simple  tres¬ 
passing  with  penalty  for  same  they  might 
easily  be  apprehended. 

Ans. — If  you  want  to  keep  people  off 
your  land  have  a  notice  printed  in  let¬ 
ters  large  enough  to  be  read  warning 
everyone  not  to  cross  your  land  or  tres¬ 
pass  on  it  in  any  manner ;  to  this  have 
your  name  attached.  If  they  persist 
after  this  notice  you  can  have  them  ar¬ 
rested  as  trespassers,  and  they  will  have 
to  pay  $3  for  each  offense. 

Contract  With  Employer. 

T.  E.  II.,  New  York. — I  hired  out  to 
work  for  a  farmer  by  the  year.  The  farm 
was  owned  by  father  and  son,  but  when 
I  had  been  there  four  months  the  son, 
through  jealousy,  made  it  so  unpleasant  for 
me  that  I  left  and  obtained  my  present 
place.  I  wrote  and  asked  them  for  what 
was  due  me  in  wages,  and  told  them  to 
deduct  a  reasonable  amount  for  any  in¬ 
convenience  caused  them,  but  I  never  -re¬ 
ceived  an  answer.  Could  I  not  collect  the 
amount  due  me  for  time  worked? 

Ans. — If  you  agreed  to  work  for  a 
farmer  for  a  year  you  are  legally  bound 
to  fulfill  your  contract.  If,  however,  he 
made  conditions  unbearable,  so  that  you 
were  obliged  to  leave,  you  can  collect 
for  the  time  actually  employed  with  per¬ 
haps  damages  for  loss  of  position.  You 
will  at  once  see  that  the  case  would 
hang  on  the  question :  What  are  “un¬ 
bearable  conditions?”  Unless  you  have 
done  your  employer  a  wrong,  you  can 
collect  for  the  time  you  worked  and  at  a 
fair  price  for  your  labor. 


T£I  ROCHESTER 
APPLE  BASKET 

-  7  Enables  you  to  pick  apples  from  a 
tree  top,  and  empty  them  in  a 
barrel  on  the  ground  30  feet  below, 
without  leaving  the  tree  or  bruis¬ 
ing  the  apples.  Something  never 
before  accomplished.  :  :  : 


Send  for 

2  PECK  SIZE, 

$2.00 

Agents 

Circulars 

3  PECK  SIZE. 

52.50 

Wanted 

GAY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

177  MAIN  STREET  W„  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Farmers,  Attention ! 

FOR  SALE 

“Burt  Olney’s  Special” 

Winter  Wheat 

Forty  (40)  acres  of  this  wheat 
yielded,  season  of  1909, 
thirty-eight  (38)  bushels  per 
acre.  Season  of  1910,  fifty- 
five  (55)  acres  yielded  forty- 
two  (42)  bushels  per  acre. 

Farmers  should  be  just  as  particular  in 
getting  the  right  kind  of  seed  stock  as  they 
are  in  improving  their  live  stock.  Buy  -wheat 
seed  that  has  a  record. 

We  have  only  a  limited  quantity  left  and 
offer  it,  subject  to  being  unsold,  at  $2.50  per 
bushel,  cash  with  order,  f.  o.  b.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

ADDRESS 

The  Burt  Olney  Canning  Co.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  !°leaa^ 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athcniu,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-100,000  “Chipman”  for  Sep¬ 
tember  setting  only  $1.98  per  1000.  Shipped  im¬ 
mediately.  Catalog  Free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


PTRAWBERRY  PLANTS— AH  the  leading  and  moneymaking 
O  varieties  ;  ready  10  ship  now.  D.  ROD  WAY,  Hartly.  Del. 

Want  ALFALFA  HAY 

Quote  Price— Loaded — Your  Station. 

Et.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewicklev,  PA. 


“Red  Wave"  Seed  Wheat 

A  wonderful  hardy,  heavy  yielding  wheat.  Red  and  Bald ; 
also  Rural  New  -Yorker,  No.  6,  White  and  Bald.  We  have 
a  choiee  lot.  Write  for  prices  and  samples  to 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsvillc,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT  and  NURSERY  STOCK 

lied  Wave  Wheat  and  First  Class  Fruit  Trees  for 
sale.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  GO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


Seed  Potatoes 

We  offer  for  sale,  carefully  packed  in  barrels, 
seed  potatoes  of  the  Green  Mountain  variety. 
These  potatoes  have  been  grown  on  our  own  farm 
in  Massachusetts,  near  the  New  Hampshire  State 
line,  from  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  seed,  care¬ 
fully  treated  with  formalin,  and  planted  on  sod 
land  absolutely  free  from  scab.  It  is  the  highest 
type  of  seed  potato  of  this  variety  and  absolutely 
reliable,  and  taken  from  the  product  of  the  farm 
where  the  yield  was  enormous.  Experienced  grow¬ 
ers  south  of  us  are  always  looking  for  seed  pro¬ 
duced  under  these  conditions,  and  we  invite  corre¬ 
spondence  from  prospective  buyers. 

Price.  S2.50  per  barrel,  or  for  two  and 
one-half  bushels — sixty  pounds  to  a  bushel. 

Address  ST.  MARTIN  FARM,  Littleton,  Mass. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, lKmm- m- 

We  offer  best  quality  of  White  Winter  Rye 
at  $1.25  per  bushel,  freight  prepaid,  bags  free, 
to  all  our  customers  for  the  next  four  weeks. 
Samples  sent  on  airplication. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS,  LIG0NIER  IND 

RARRARF  celery,  Brussels  sprouts  and 

uhDDHUC,  CELERIAC,  best  variety  fine  plants 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for  $7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL, PA. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees-^&JSlS 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

IVlitchell’s  Nurserv,  Beverlv,  Ohio 


Wire  Fencing  Prices  Reduced 

Write  today  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our  New  Fencing  Catalogue 

W T our  Pr*ces  this  year  on  our  high  grade  woven  wire  fencing  owing 
ww  ^  iiaw^  i  to  a  new  factory  connection,  and  the  lowest  prices  quoted  by 

anyone  on  high  grade  fencing  is  the  result.  We  use  hard,  tough  steel  wire  instead  of  the  soft  wire  com¬ 
monly  used  and  there  is  quality  in  every  rod  of  it.  We  also  sell  poultry  netting,  ornamental  wire  fenc¬ 
ing,  line  wrought  steel  fencing  and  all  other  fencing  material  and  our  prices  will  certainly  interest  you 
if  you  contemplate  building  a  fence  of  any  kind  this  fall.  We  have  a  special  fencing  catalogue  which 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free  if  you  will  simply  write  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and  ask  for  it.  Write  us 
at  the  house  nearest  you,  19th  and  Campbell  Streets.  Kansas  City,  or  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  Chicago. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 

108 


CHICAGO  and 
KANSAS  CITY 


1910. 
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BLANCHING  CELERY. 

S.  II.  Y.,  Montrose,  Pa. — What  is  the  best 
method  for  blanching  celery?  Does  any 
other  method  make  it  as  sweet  and  tender 
as  banking  with  earth? 

Ans. — To  answer  the  inquirer's  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  method  for  blanching 
the  celery,  whether  any  other  method 
makes  it  as  sweet  and  tender  as  soil,  one 
short  word  will  do  it,  no.  What  is  com¬ 
monly  believed  by  many  in  blanching 
celery  is  that  piling  dirt,  boards,  paper, 
or  tile,  etc.,  around  a  mature  celery 
plant  causes'  the  natural  color  of  the 
celery  plant  to  bleach  out  and  become 
white,  crisp  and  tender;  but  this  is  an 
error.  The  mature  leaf  stem,  the  eatable 
part  of  the  celery  plant,  does  not  bleach 
out  and  become  crisp  and  tender,  no 
matter  what  method  is  used  in  blanch¬ 
ing.  These  old  leaf  stems  gradually  give 
up  their  store  of  plant  food  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  stalks  from  the  heart  of 
the  plant.  When  the  various  artificial 
methods  are  used,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  that  term,  such  as  boards,  paper, 
etc.,  celery  never  has  that  crispness  and 
nutty  flavor  peculiar  to  it,  when  blanched 
with  dirt.  Then,  too,  in  blanching  with 
boards,  it  all  has  to  be  done  at  one  time. 
If  the  boards  be  10  or  12  inches  wide, 
they  are  set  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
row,  and  many  times  much  of  the  celery 
is  too  short  for  so  deep  shading  at  one 
time;  then  if  the  soil  be  moist  and  the 
weather  in  a  good  growing  condition,  the 
plant  begins  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  it 
can  to  get  its  leaf  service  out  into  the 
sunlight,  hence  the  leaf  stems  are  apt  to 
becomes  too  long,  and  this  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  stoutness.  Further  than  that,  it 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  III. 

A  trip  was  made  on  Saturday  to  the  Held 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  its  experiments  on  sev¬ 
eral  adjoining  farms.  Sixty  automobiles 
were  kept  busy  taking  the  growers  back  and 
forth,  and  several  trips  had  to  be  made  to 
accomplish  it.  In  a  building  near  the  orch¬ 
ards  where  the  experiments  are  being  car¬ 
ried  on  a  laboratory  with  complete  equip¬ 
ment  is  fitted  up,  and  two  men  spend  all 
of  their  time  here  and  in  the  orchards. 
Ninety  different  experiments  are  being  made 
to  solve  as  many  phases  of  this  one  prob¬ 
lem,  “Lime-Sulphur  as  a  Summer  Spray,” 
as  possible.  In  the  orchards  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  trees  in  each  experiment  were 
plainly  identified  by  large  cards  bearing  a 
statement  of  the  spray  mixture  used  and 
the  time  and  number  of  applications.  All 
cards  were  hung  on  the  same  side  of  each 
tree  from  the  lower  branches,  so  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  As  all  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  were  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  just  as  buds  were  opening  for 
blister  mite  this  was  not  mentioned  on  the 
card.  Several  men  from  the  Department  of 


sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux 
by  the  owner  showed  exactly  the  same  re¬ 
sults  in  scab  control  and  Bordeaux  injury. 

The  next  orchard  visited  was  the  Bald¬ 
win  orchard  of  Mr.  Case,  which  is  this  year 
bearing  its  seventh  consecutive  crop,  where 
the  same  experiments  were  repeated  with 
like  results  and  other  experiments  were 
shown.  In  most  of  the  experiments  the 
lime-sulphur  was  used  at  a  strength  of  one 
to  30,  and  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
were  added  to  each  50  gallons.  Three  ap¬ 
plications  were  made  ;just  before  blossoms 
opened,  just  after  blossoms  fell  and  the 
third  two  weeks  later.  In  experiment  No. 
0  arsenite  of  lime  was  substituted  for  the 
arsenate  of  lead  in  connection  with  the 
lime-sulphur,  and  the  rows  sprayed  with 
this  could  be  picked  out  as  far  as  they 
could  be  seen,  the  foliage  was  so  badly 
burned.  This  was  the  only  noticeable  case 
of  foliage  injury  in  the  orchard.  Another 
experiment  comparing  lime-sulphur  at  dif¬ 
ferent  strengths  seemed  to  show  as  good 
results  in  controlling  scab  with  a  one  to 
40  mixture  as  with  a  one  to  30  mixture.  In 
check  rows  that  were  not  sprayed  Baldwins 
showed  as  much  russeting  from  natural  con¬ 
ditions  as  was  found  on  lime-sulphur  treat¬ 
ed  trees  while  Bordeaux  caused  as  bad  rus¬ 
seting  as  in  the  other  orchards. 


FIELD  OF  BAGGED  NIAGARA  GRAPES.  Fig.  383. 


is  practically  impossible  to  use  any  of 
the  “artificial”  methods  for  blanching 
this  crop  and  exclude  the  light  as  ef¬ 
fectually  as  can  he  done  by  pressing  dirt 
firmly  around  each  plant.  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  noticed  that  with  celery  blanched  with 
pine  hoards,  the  flavor  from  the  boards 
could  be  detected  in  the  celery.  The 
same  thing  is  true  when  blanching  with 
diet ;  the  celery  receives  a  flavor  from 
the  soil  that  cannot  he  gotten  in  any 
other  way.  Then,  too,  in  blanching  with 
dirt  it  is  done  gradually,  the  leaf  stalk  is 
continually  in  the  moist  earth,  it  does 
not  have  that  tendency  to  get  tall  and 
leggy.  For  me  there  is  only  one  method 
for  blanching  celery  to  have  it  at  its  best, 
and  that  is  blanch  it  with  dirt. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 


THE  PARCELS  POST  CAMPAIGN. 


I’lant  Pathology  took  charge  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  and  piloted  them  around  among  the 
experiments,  each  man  taking  a  group  of 
from  20  to  30,  explaining  the  experiments 
as  they  came  to  them  and  answering  ques¬ 
tions.  All  of  the  experiments  could  not  be 
shown,  but  the  most  important  had  been 
labeled  and  were  numbered.  No.  1  com¬ 
pared  lime-sulphur  with  Bordeaux  on  Green¬ 
ings  and  Baldwins.  Both  were  effective  in 
controlling  scab,  and  neither  gave  notice¬ 
able  foliage  injury.  The  fruit  on  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  sprayed  trees  was-  badly  russeted  and 
in  some  instances  cracked  open,  whereas 
on  the  fruit  on  the  lime-sulphur  sprayed 
trees  the  russeting  was  light.  No.  2  com¬ 
pared  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  with  the 
commercial  lime-sulphur.  No  difference 
-was  apparent  in  scab-controlling  effective¬ 
ness,  and  the  foliage  on  all  the  trees  was 
clean  and  healthy.  No.  3  was  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  sediment  taken  from  a  heavy 
commercial  mixture  thoroughly  washed  to 
remove  all  of  the  clear  solution  and  then 
used  at  a  strength  of  one  to  15  with  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  added.  It  compared  favorably 
with  the  clear  lime-sulphur  solution  in  con¬ 
trolling  scab.  T’nsprayed  trees  left  as  a 
check  were  badly  covered  with  scab  on 
both  fruit  and  foliage,  and  nearly  every 
ap/ple  was  wormy.  Aside  from  the  wormi- 
iness  it  would  he  hard  to  find  a  No.  1 
apple  on  these  trees.  The  next  orchard 


President  Case’s  fruit  farm  was  the  next 
thing  to  be  inspected.  lie  has  1X5  acres 
of  land. #105  of  it  in  fruit  and  a  hundred 
acres  of  this  in  bearing.  He  cultivates 
thoroughly  using  a  cover  cron  every  year, 
fertilizes  well  and  thins  annually  unless 
crop  sets  very  lightly.  lie  is  very  thor¬ 
ough  in  spraying,  and  from  all  indications 
these  orchards  are  very  profitable.  lie  has 
just  had  a  gasoline  tractor  built  for  farm 
work,  and  it  attracted  much  attention. 
When  we  saw  it  they  were  cultivating  a 
young  apple  orchard.  It  looks  as  if  this 
engine  would  with  a  gang  of  harrows  be 
able  to  cover  all  the  ground  between  two 
rows  of  trees  in  from  one  to  two  trips.  The 
engine  is  a  40  horse-power  water-cooled, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  fan  to  draw  the  air 
through  the  radiator.  The  power  Is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  all  four  wheels  and  both  front 
and  rear  axles  turn.  In  turning  both 
axles  turn  as  in  a  cross-reach  wagon,  re¬ 
quiring  much  less  space  in  which  to  turn 
around.  It  seems  to  work  very  well,  but 
actual  work  in  the  field  will  probably  sug¬ 
gest  improvements.  Mr.  Case  makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Niagara  grapes,  and  several  acres 
were  bagged  as  shown  in  Fig.  383.  Besides 
the  Niagaras  he  grows  some  Concords  and 
Wordens,  hut  these  are  not  bagged.  In 
1007  over  330,000  paper  bags  were  used  on 
the  Niagaras.  lie  has  in  all  21  acres  of 
grapes.  o.  a.  s. 
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The  Most  Useful 

Fork  That  the 

Farmer  Can  Own 

THE  True  Tem¬ 
per  Vegetable 
Scoop-Fork  en¬ 
ables  you  to  lift  your 
potatoes  from  the  hill 
and  transfer  them 
quickly  and  easily  to 
barrel,  wagon  or  bin. 

The  flattened  ends  of 
the  tines  prevent  cutting 
and  bruising. 

Time  and  labor  is  saved  in 
handling  corn,  potatoes,  beets, 
turnips,  apples  and  many  other 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  perfect  shape  and  hang 
enable  you  to  carry  a  large 
load  with  an  easy  swing,  screen¬ 
ing  out  dirt  or  snow  in  the 
process. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  every¬ 
where.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle ,  write  us  and  we’ll  see  you 
are  supplied. 

American  Fork  &  Hoe 
Company 

Largeit  Manufacturers  of 
Farm  and  Garden  Hand- 
Tool*  in  the  World 


m 


Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties 

Quality  guaranteed.  TUDOR  &  JONES,  We.dniiort,  N.  Y. 


delivered 

quickly 

at  factory 

prices. 


©VIRGINIA 


THE 

GARDEN 

SPOT 


We  have  new  list  of  select  Va.  farms  now 
ready.  All  special  bat  gains.  Rich  lands  $10 
per  acre  and  up.  Close  to  blK  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country;  sei  t  free.  NVi  ite  at  once.  Come  to 
Va.  ami  let  us  show  you.  Dept.  D, 
Middle  Atlantic  Imm.  Co Com¬ 
monwealth  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 


the  United  States  is  most  commendable. 
The  absurd  rates  demanded  by  certain  ex¬ 
press  companies  are  an  imposition  upon 
the  people,  and  the  wonder  is  that  there  is 
not  a  universal  uprising,  as  indeed  I  think 
there  soon  will  be  against  the  tariffs  im¬ 
posed.  The  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
too  busy  apparently  to  engage  in  reforms 
of  this  nature.  Some  time  ago  I  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  express  company  which 
well  demonstrates  certain  business  methods. 
A  piece  of  property  was  injured  in  trans¬ 
portation.  and  it  took  me  several  months 
and  gave  me  the  trouble  of  writing  25  or 
30  letters  before  the  claim  was  settled. 
Even  when  the  company  finally  acknowl¬ 
edged  liability  an  endeavor  was  made  to 
make  settlement  for  less  than  the  market 
value  of  the  property  injured,  but  by  per¬ 
sistent  effort  full  payment  was  eventually 
obtained.  Later* I  was  told  by  a  former  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  company  that  it  was  its  policy 
to  postpone  action  in  claims  of  this  nature 
as  long  as  possible,  for  by  so  doing  in  many 
cases  it  exhausted  tin'  patience  of  the  claim¬ 
ants,  and  thereby  avoided  compensation.  I 
find  a  growing  conviction  that  it  is  high 
time  the  masses  of  the  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  receive  recognition  in  their  demand  for 
radical  reforms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
special  interests  which  have  been  so  care¬ 
fully  cherished  have  been  able  to  make  us 
purchase  inferior  goods  at  the  very  top- 
market  price.  We  have  to  take  second-rate 
goods  in  many  instances  because  the  special 
interests  control  the  markets  in  such  a  way 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  and  in  the  same  way  we  have  to  pay 
ridiculous  prices  for  the  transportation  of 
small  chattels  because  the  express  and  the 
transportation  companies  are  our  masters. 
Therefore  while  you  wage  this  warfare  upon 
this  iniquity,  everyone  in  sympathy  with 
your  action  should  support  you  by  every 
means  within  his  power. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Rural 
Telephone 
Brings  the  Whole 
Country  Together 


^  FOR  PROTECTION  it  places  you  in 

instant  communication  with  your  neigh- 
'  h/fc  bors  when  help  is  needed. 

FOR  BUSINESS,  it  enables  you  to  place 
your  market  before  trucking  your  produce. 

FOR  PLEASURE,  it  solves  the  problem 
of  rural  isolation  and  brings  your  friends, 
far  and  near,  within  sound  of  your  voice. 

BUT  BE  SURE  YOUR  TELEPHONE  IS  A 

Western >£JtcTrfe 

Rural  Telephone 

They  have  proved  best  in  the  severest  kind  of  service — they  are  always  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  When  making  arrangements  for  telephone  service,  insist  on  having 
only  Western  Electric  telephones. 

Let  us  send  convincing  literature  on  Western  Electric  Telephones. 

Simply  fill  out  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  nearest  house. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need. 
■BAVETIMEANO  fRElOm'1  _ 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Manufacturers  of  Saint  Louis,  San  Francisco, 

Indianapolis,  R  nflf)  nnn  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 

Cincinnati,  4 ,  Jn  >,  ti  ’u  DaPlasr’  Seattle, 

Minneapolis,  “Bell  ”  Telephones  2maha,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vanco’uver,  London, 

Antwerp,  Berlin,  Johannesburg,  Sydney,  Tokyo. 


tvow  bqi  mmtowtj 


New  York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 
Pittsburg, 
Atlanta, 
Montreal, 
^UUPHoat  owittAfffiST  House  Paris, 


AMSUffl  tUOBt  ItlfftOt 


SANBORN  GOVE  TENNEY. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SEED  FROM  BLIGHTED  POTATO  FIELDS. 

It.,  If  etc  York. — I  have  a  field  of  pota¬ 
toes  that  are  evidently  slightly  affected  by 
blight.  Some  varieties  are  about  ready  to 
ripen,  while  others  are  only  partly  grown. 
1  planted  these  potatoes  for  seed,  and  would 
like  to  save  what  I  can.  If  I  remove  the 
affected  vines  (there  are  very  few)  would 
it  do  to  save  the  others  for  seed?  If  I 
plant  the  same  field  next  year  is  it  more 
likely  to  blight  than  a  field  not  so  affected 
this  year?  Would  you  consider  such  pota¬ 
toes  suitable  for  seed? 

It  all  depends  on  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  blight.  The  inquirer  will  do  well 
to  at  once  submit  specimens  to  one  of 
your  New  York  Experiment  Stations 
for  determination  of  this  and  follow  the 
advice  which  would  then  be  given.  In 
the  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  this,  I 
can  only  make  general  suggestions.  If 
the  plants  are  dying  from  typical  early 
blight  (Alternaria)  or  from  tip-burn,  the 
crop  is  entirely  suitable  for  seed  without 
the  precaution  of  removing  the  affected 
vines,  and  the  same  ground  many  be 
used  for  potatoes  next  year.  If  the 
trouble  is  “black-leg”  (bacterial)  or 
Fusarium  wilt  (fungus),  the  diseased 
plants  should  be  removed,  including  any 
tubers.  I  should  not  consider  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  crop  first-class,  or  desir¬ 
able,  for  seed  purposes,  but  if  there  is 
but  little  of  the  trouble  and  the  above 
precautions  are  taken  it  would  probably 
be  equal  to  the  average  seed  offered  in 
the  trade.  In  the  case  of  either  of  these 
diseases  the  infection  would  probably 
persist  in  the  soil  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  unwise  to  use  it  for  potatoes 
next  year.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
trouble  is  the  late  blight  (phytophthora). 
If,  however,  it  is,  and  but  little  de¬ 
velops,  the  crop  may  be  offered  for  seed 
and  the  soil  replanted  next  year  if  de¬ 
sired.  l.  R.  JONES, 

Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 
Madison,  Wis. 

Since  the  blight  of  potatoes  is  carried 
over  Winter  mostly  or  entirely  by  the 
hibernating  of  the  mycelium  in  the 
tubers,  it  is  not  best  to  take  chances  of 
saving  seed  from  a  field  that  is  partly 
infected  with  the  disease.  If  the  infected 
vines  grow  within  any  restricted  area 
by  avoiding  the  area  some  little  distance 
around  the  infected  plants  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  the  tubers  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  field  without  any  very  seri¬ 
ous  results  probably.  If  the  same  field 
is  used  again  next  year  the  blight  is  apt 
to  occur  again,  from  possibility  of  a  few 
infected  tubers  remaining  over  in  the 
.soil,  especially  some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
which  are  very  apt  to  be  left  in  the  field. 
N.  Dakota  Station.  H.  F.  bergman. 

I  believe  the  inquirer  can  remove  the 
affected  vines  from  the  field  and  save 
the  others  for  seed.  I  do  not  advise  him 
to  plant  the  same  field  next  year,  in  fact 
I  do  not  advise  planting  any  field  to 
potatoes  two  years  in  succession ;  there 
should  be  a  rotation  of  crops  for  best 
results.  It  seems  as  though  the  potatoes 
grown  from  the  healthy  hills  would  be 
suitable  for  seed,  although  I  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  potatoes  from  fields  that  have 
shown  up  absolutely  free  from  blight. 
New  York.  edward  f.  dibble. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  inquirer,  but  if  the  field 
were  mine  I  should  thoroughly  spray  the 
vines  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  re¬ 
move  the  diseased  plants,  if  they  are 
few,  and  burn  them.  If  all  diseased 
plants  are  removed  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  remaining  crop  for  seed,  but  I 
should  plan  to  spray  next  year’s  crop 
from  this  seed  thoroughly  and  if  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  I  would  not 
plant  this  same  field  to  potatoes  next 

year.  e.  s.  brigham. 

Vermont. 

If  it  is  early  blight,  that  will  not  affect 
the  use  of  the  tubers  for  seed,  as  the 
fungus  does  not  winter  in  the  tubers.  If 
it  is  late  blight,  then  undoubtedly,  the 
tubers  would  be  more  or  less  unfit  to  be 
used  as  seed.  The  seed  saved  from  vines 
that  do  not  show  the  blight  would  be 
more  desirable  than  that  from  the 

blighted  vines.  Whether  the  potatoes 

planted  on  this  field  would  blight  more 
readily  next  year  would  depend  on  so 
many  things  that  a  definite  answer  could 
hardly  be  given,  although  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  would  be  more  easily  af¬ 
fected.  The  late  blight  fungus  is  carried 
over  the  Winter  in  the  tubers  that  are 


saved  for  seed,  or  in  the  tubers  that  never  met  a  peach  raiser  who  advocated 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  in  the  field.  it.  Many  of  the  pits  might,  and  prob- 
Cornell  University.  H.  H.  whetzel.  ably  would,  fail  to  germinate,  thus  caus- 
If  your  correspondent  really  has  late  in*a  second  planting  and  a  year’s  loss 
blight  in  his  potato  field  it  would  be  a  f  ,meb  large  percentage  of  the 

difficult  matter  to  remove  all  the  in-  buds  after  setting  is  liable  to  die,  and 

fected  plants.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Fause  anot1her  year  s  ]°ss  of,.tim.e' 
the  trouble  to  which  he  refers  is  due  to  know  r^ular  ™rserY  tr,ces  dl?  also,  but 
cither  of  two  comparatively  little-known  ?’ven  Y’g°rous  trees  and  careful  setting, 

potato  diseases-Fusarium  and  Rhizoc-  fhree  P"  ^  fj?uld  c°ver  the  avcraSe 
tonia.  These  fungus  parasites  attack  loss'  ,  budd,ng  of  scattered  trees 
the  stems  of  the  plant  and  in  the  case  of  wou!d  be.  mu?h  "lore  tedlous  and  %x~ 
the  Fusarium  the  tuber  also,  causing  the  P.ens,ve  tba"  111  tb?  nursery  row.  So, 
browning  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  a  s.°»  w0ldd  t  le  cultivation.  It  would  re¬ 
tuber  and  stem.  Tubers  affected  with  <Iuire.  extreme  carefulness  to  cultivate  a 
Rhizoctonia  have  the  appearance  of  be-  Sr°wing  crop  where  pits  were  thus 
ing  covered  with  small  dark  pimples,  Pla!lted’  b°th  before  their  germination 
presenting  a  felt-like  exterior.  Plants  a,fld  a/,ter  tbeY  weie  buckled.  Again, 
affected  with  either  of  these  two  di-  ****  tbe  8rowth  °f  ,the  buds<  because 
seases  show  first  signs  of  trouble  by  a  °  ..  ,eir  extre,nif  tenderness  and  neces- 
wilting  of  the  shoots  and  this  is  fol-  sard/,  exposed  ocation,  many  of  them 
lowed  later  on  by  a  complete  dying  of  w®P-d’  VC1  -v  lkc  Y’  be  misshapen  and  un- 
the  vines.  If  the  trouble  is  due  to  either  satisfactory.  We  have  always  set  strong, 
.  of  these  two  fungus  diseases,  the  remov-  ',£orous>  /*' st  class  trees  (except  in  the 
al  of  all  infected  plants  would  insure  +cas,e  Previously  mentioned),  but  never- 
healthy  tubers  for  seed  purposes.  If  the  hel.ess  !t  bas  been  difficult  for  us  to  con- 
same  field  were  planted  another  year  tend  successfully  against  the  nor th west 
these  two  diseases  would  occur  more  winds  and  shape  our  young  trees  to  our 
abundantly  than  on  new  land.  In  the  satisfaction.  These,  and  other  difficul- 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Twice  the  Heat 
At  Half  Hie  Cost 

With  Hard  Coal  or  Soft  Coal, 
Coke  or  Wood 

Hammer  your  fuel  bill  down  and  save  money  1 
Little  by  little  we  have  improved  Control  Ranges 

case' V(Tf 'Tate  blight  ^his  "mighT  or  ^might  ties  that  are  ^dy  to  be  encountered,  Z?cZ^7o7"ooTn  «"*«•*•'**-*“*« 

not  be  true.  It  would  largely  depend  fauf  +us  to  delude  the  scheme  is  not 

upon  climatic  conditions,  favorable  or  bkely  to  prove  practical, 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  -  r  M  TSTACKH0USE  &  S0N* 

WILLIAM  STUART.  OUSSeX  CO.,  IN.  J. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


- The  Question  of  Fillers. 

A  PEACH  ORCHARD  FROM  PITS.  The  question  of  fillers  in  an  apple  or- 

C.  B.  S..  Ephrata,  Pa. — I  wish  to  start  chard  would  depend  very  much  upon 
two  acres  in  peach  trees,  and  I  would  like  conditions.  If  I  were  setting  quick- 

She’tlf/rM'j  ffiLoVbl  SI  bearing  varieties  sue],  as  Wagener, 

ing  the  pits  in  the  field  where  you  want  Duchess,  etc.,  1  should  use  no  fillers,  but 
the  tree,  instead  of  planting  a  nursery  tree  set  them  closer  than  if  setting  such 
(put  them  of  course  where  you  want  the  __  r.  .  _  ., 

tree).  What  time  in  the  Fall  should  they  varieties  as  Spy,  Baldwin,  etc.  If  setting 

l»e  planted?  Should  pits  from  budded  or  an  orchard  of  any  of  the  large  late-bear- 

wild  trees  be  used?  ing  varieties  I  should  set  40  feet  apart 

I  do  not  consider  the  method  a  profit-  a°d  between  with  quick-bearing 

able  way  to  grow  an  orchard.  Better  apples  in  preference  to  peaches,  for  sev- 
start  trees  in  nursery  rows  until  large  eral  reasons.  Much  of  the  ground  set  to 
enough  to  transplant.  H.  o.  mead.  apples  is  not  suitable  for  peaches. 

T  ,  ,  .  ,  Peaches  when  young  are  apt  to  grow 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  plant-  faster  than  appleS!  thus  overshadowing 
mg  peach  pits  and  budding  the  seedlings,  them  and  keeping  them  back.  Peaches 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  done  In  many  ajso  requjre  different  care  than  apples, 
respects,  1  imagine  it  would  be  quite  an  ,both  i„  spraying  and  cultivation.  We 
advantage,  and  yet  in  all  my  observa-  ]lave  seen  very  good  apple  orchards  that 
tions  I  have  never  seen  any  peach  trees  were  started  with  peaches,  but  do  not 
that  I  felt  woind  have  lived  longer  had  recommend  this  practice.  l.  J.  post. 

they  been  started  that  way.  I  he  fact  is,  Kent  Cn  Mirh 

if  the  trees  are  properly  lifted  from  the  ’ 

nursery,  and  transplanted,  I  believe  they 
will  live  as  long  that  way  as  the  yellows 
and  other  diseases  and  enemies  will 
allow  them  to  live.  I  can  see  where  it 
would  be  a  good  bit  of  tedious  trouble 
to  start  an  orchard  that  way,  and  rather 
doubt  the  practicability  of  it. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  m.  wertz. 

It  is  a  pleasant  dream  planting  peach 
pits  where  you  want  an  orchard  to  grow 
and  then  budding  and  caring  for  them 
afterwards,  but  considering  the  added 
expense,  trouble  and  bother,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  anything  in  it  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  orchard.  j.  H.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

In  my  opinion  the  scheme  of  planting 
peach  pits  right  in  the  field  where  the 
trees  are  to  stand  and  budding  these 
seedlings  after  they  get  to  fair  height  is 
not  practical,  and  I  cannot  imagine  a 
single  argument  in  its  favor.  The  nur¬ 
sery  tree  if  carefully  dug  and  root- 
pruned  when  transplanted,  makes  a 
splendid  root  system ;  you  cannot  im¬ 
prove  on  it.  I  never  heard  of  a  peach 
tree  failing  to  thrive  for  want  of  roots — 
all  its  troubles  come  above  the  root  sys¬ 
tem.  The  orchardist  who  is  hunting 
trouble  can  find  plenty  of  it  without 
planting  his  peach  pits  18  or  20  feet 
apart.  gabriel  hiester. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  never  had  any  experience 
in  planting  peach  pits  directly  in'  the 
place  where  the  full-grown  trees  were 
eventually  destined  to  stand,  but  we  had 
an  experience  that  was  closely  akin*  to 
the  same,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  disas¬ 
trous  experience,  although,  fortunately 
for  us,  it  was  upon  a  small  scale.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  since  we  found  it  difficult  to 
secure  300  or  400  trees  of  a  favorite 
variety,  therefore  our  nurseryman  per¬ 
suaded  us  to  set  dormant  buds,  of  which 
he  had  a  full  supply,  in  lieu  of  the  regu¬ 
larly  budded  tree.  The  result  was  a 
total  loss,  for  what  few  survived,  even 
after  the  most  careful  attention,  were 
so  misshapen  and  unsatisfactory,  that  we 
rooted  them  out  and  replaced  them  the 
following  Spring  with  the  regular  nur¬ 
sery  trees.  The  theory  that  a  tree  grown 
from  the  pit,  planted,  budded  and  grown 
directly  where  it  is  destined  to  stand, 
looks  like  a  plausible  theory,  but  there 
seem  to  be  too  many  contingencies  aris¬ 
ing  to  substantiate  the  theory  that  a  tree 
thus  planted  will  either  develop  a  better 
root,  or  a  more  vigorous  and  longer- 
lived  tree.  Among  the  many  and  cogent 
arguments  against  the  system  we  may 
enumerate  the  following :  We  have 


You  can ’t  do  that  with  other  ranges, 

And,  even  If  you  could,  you  would  save  little  or 
nothing!  n  your  fuel  bill. 

For  most  ranges,  other  than  the  Control,  waste  half 
the  fuel  you  put  into  them.  Hither  It  goes  up  the 
chimney,  or  It  1b  discharged  Into  the  ash-pan  half- 
burned,  unused. 

Look  at  tli e  ash-pit  of  the  Control.  You’ll  find  only 
a  handful  of  fine  ashes.  Every  ounce  that’s  burnable 
is  consumed. 

And  you  get  the  heat  where  you  want  It.  A  hot 
range  and  oven  and  a  cool  kitchen  in  summertime — 
or  give  a  twist  to  the  damper  and  a  glow  of  warmth, 
will  spread  over  the  room  In  winter. 


The  money-saving  advantages  of  a  slate 
roof  must  be  apparent  to  every  man  who 
looks  the  question  squarely  in  the  face. 

No  roofing  material  except  slate  can 
give  the  satisfying  wear  that  a  slate  roof 
gives.  No  material  is  so  safe  and  sanitary 
— for  slate  is  rock,  and  solid  rock.  cannot 
burn  and  does  not  rot  and  retain  filth. 

A  slate  root  reduces  your  insurance  rate  and 
insures  healthful  cistern  water. 

It  cannot  wear,  warp,  decay,  rust  and  shrink; 
it  does  not  hold  snow  or  ice. ' 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing 
Slate 

once  laid  settles  your  roofing  question 
forever.  It  can  be  placed  on  any  building, 
new  or  old.  at  a  cost  but  a  tnfie  higher 
than  temporary  artificial  roofings. 

You,  reader,  should  be  greatly  interested  in 
avoiding  forever  roofing  expense  and  annoyance. 

This  Excellent  Book  FREE 

containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  practical, 
timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will  save  you 
money  in  the  final  selection  of  a  new  roofing  for 
any  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send 
your  copy  by  return  mail. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

(Hoofs  Thai  Never  Wear  Out) 

110  Clark  St..  Granville,  N.  Y. 

I  '  Sign  and  Mail  th  is  Coupon  Today 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  1 10  Clark  Si., Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  book  "Roofs”  and  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer  in  roofing. 

Name . 

Address . ’. . State. 

Style  roof. . Approximate  size. 


RANGES 

Are  Guaranteed  to  Save  Money 

No  matter  whether  you  burn  hard  or  soft  coal,  wood 
or  coke,  we  guarantee  a  saving  oi  30  to  60  per  cent  on 
your  fuel  bill.  Try  the  Control  in  your  kitchen  for 
30  days.  If  it  is  not  all  we  have  claimed  for  it,  tell 
your  dealer  and  he’ll  refund  every  cent  you  have  paid 
on  the  stove.  Hut  that  isn’t  all— the  stove  is  sold 
under  a  one-year  guarantee,  that  is  just  as  good  as  a 
government  bond. 

A  Perfect  Baking  Stove 

Every  Control  Range  possesses  patented  features 
that  are  exclusive  with  the  manufacturers.  One  of 
these  features  enables  you  to  control  the  oven  perfectly. 

Most  ranges  are  unreliable  bakers.  One  dn.v  they 
bake  ••slow”— the  next  day  “quick.”  You  can’t  con¬ 
trol  them. 

With  the  Control  currents  of  hot  air  are  carried 
under,  over  and  back  of  the  oven.  The  far  side  is  as 
liotas  the  fire-box  side.  The  top  isasliotas  Hie  bottom. 
The  heat  never  varies. 

And  one  scuttle  of  coal  will  do  the  work  of  two. 
For  in  the  Control  Range  you  get  all  of  the  heat  from 
all  of  thefuel.  . 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied  with  Control  Ranges— 
write  us  for  latest  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
where  you  can  see  and  learn  about  CONTROL 
R  A  SOPH —the  range  that  saves  you  money. 

ALBANY  FOUNDRY  CO„  Albany,  N.Y. 


American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws.  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


FOR  THE  "UNO’S  SAKE” 

You  don’t  need  a  Surveyor.  Get  a 

Bostrom  Improved  Farm  Level  a”rdk  £,^55 

THIS  LEVEL  IS  NO  MAKESHIFT.  The  outfit  includes  Level,  Telescope 
with  magnifying  glasses  enabling  you  to  read  the  Target  a  quarter  of  a  mila 
away;  Tripod,  Graduated  Rod, Target  and  Bostrom ’s  70  page  book — “SoilSal- 
JEJSS®  *he  cream  25  years  practical  experience  in  DRAINING* 

TERRACING  and  IRRIGATING,  with  full  instructions  how  to  use  the  Level. 
Simplicity,  Accuracy.  Durability  GUARANTEED.  Used  and  endorsed  la 
every  State  in  the  Union,  also  Canada  and  Mexico.  Shipped  on  receipt  of 
price,  $15.00;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Or,  if  preferred,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
115.00  and  express  charges,  subject  to  examination.  Shipping  weight  15  lbs, 
li  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  order  from  nearest  address. 

BOSTROM-BRAD Y  MFG.  C0323-ABrunswick  Bide.  NEW  YORK 
100 Madison  Ave.  ATLANTA,  GA.  1100  Pine  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  CHICKEN  YARDS. 

On  page  674  I  notice  your  comment  on 
devoting  fruit  orchards  to  runs  for  chick¬ 
ens,  and  the  statement  that  apple  and  pear 
trees  do  well  with  hens,  but  the  peach 
tree  cannot  stand  too  much  forcing  with 
nitrogen.  Old  fruit  growers  about  here 
tell  us  that  any  over-fertilization  of  this 
kind  will  be  disastrous  to  pear  trees, 
causing  blight,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  this  is  so,  for  in  a  small  orchard 
where  we  have  allowed  the  hogs  to  run 
for  three  seasons,  blight  is  sweeping 
through  the  pear  trees  like  a  prairie  lire. 
We  would  like  to  hear  of  the  experience 
of  other  farmers  along  these  same  lines. 
I  may  add  that  the  opinion  here  seems 
to  be  that  apple  and  peach  trees  will 
stand  considerable  fertilizing,  but  on  pear 
trees  manure  and  other  fertilizers  must 
be  used  most  sparingly.  c.  s.  i.. 

Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  trouble  with 
Kieffer  pears  from  this  cause,  but  not  so 
much  with  other  varieties.  We  would 
like  the  experience  of  fruit  growers. 
Apples  and  plums  usually  do  well  in 
chicken  yards,  but  with  us  the  peach  can¬ 
not  stand  so  much  organic  nitrogen. 


Moles  in  Lawn, 

F.  It.,  New  Jersey. — Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy  for  the  extermination  of  moles  in 
the  lawn?  I  have  read  that  castor  oil 
bean  plants  would  drive  them  away.  I 
have  them  growing  on  my  place,  but  the 
moles  are  the  worst  ever  this  season.  My 
neighbor  has  tried  a  mole  trap,  also  the 
beans,  without  any  good  result.  If  there  is 
a  remedy  I  should  he  glad  to  know  it. 

Ans. — Persistent  trapping  is  the  only 
feasible  way  of  getting  rid  of  moles,  and 
some  experience  is  needed  in  order  to 
use  the  trap  to  advantage.  Two  kinds 
of  mole  runs  will  be  found,  viz.:  those 
near  the  surface  that  cause  the  annoy¬ 
ing  ridges  and  humps ;  and  permanent 
runs,  usually  several  inches  deep.  The 
shallow  temporary  runs  are  made  by  the 
moles  in  foraging  for  insects,  and  the 
traps  are  ordinarily  set  there,  as  the 
deeper  runs  make  no  noticeable  ridge 
and  are  harder  to  find.  If  the  trap  is 
properly  set,  pressing  the  trigger  into 
the  earth  above  the  run  so  that  any 
movement  by  the  mole  in  working  his 
way  through  will  be  enough  to  spring  it, 
the  animal  is  quite  sure  to  be  caught  if 
he  goes  through  that  particular  run 
again.  If  one  of  the  deeper  runs  is 
found  it  will  pay  to  set  the  trap  there 
with  great  care.  As  a  rule  there  are 
not  nearly  so  many  moles  as  might  be 
thought  from  the  amount  of  digging,  as 
one  mole  is  able  to  do  a  great  amount  of 
work. 

Destroying  Briers. 

C.  L.  T.,  Harrisonburg,  Ya. — I  have  a  10- 
acre  field  lined  with  running  briers,  and 
would  like  to  have  some  one  to  tell  me 
how  to  kill  them. 

Ans. — The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  such 
persistent  weeds  is  absolutely  to  prevent 
their  growing.  That  is  the  plan  I  have 
used  to  get  rid  of  nut  grass  and  other 
things  that  sprout  from  the  roots.  No 
plant  can  long  survive  if  it  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  leaves  above  ground. 
Grubbing  out  the  running  briers  will  of 
course  get  rid  of  some,  but  the  cut  roots 
will  sprout,  and  the  number  will  in¬ 
crease.  The  best  thing  where  the  land  is 
not  to  be  plowed,  is  to  keep  the  mower 
going  over  and  mow  them  close  to  the 
ground  as  fast  as  they  appear  above  it. 
Or  if  the  land  is  to  be  put  into  hoed 
crops,  grub  out  all  that  you  can  and  burn 
them,  and  then  during  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop  absolutely  prevent  any  from 
getting  a  start.  I  have  here  a  similar 
problem  in  a  green  brier  of  the  Smilax 
class  that  makes  long  underground 
rhizomes  and  sprouts  from  every  cut 
piece.  This  is  the  first  season  I  have 
tackled  it,  and  I  am  simply  following 
the  above  plan,  for  the  land  is  in  gar¬ 
den  crops,  aqd  whenever  I  see  a  shoot  I 
cut  it  off.  If  no  green  leaves  are  allowed 
above  ground  that  underground  part  will 
inevitably  die.  For  the  ordinary  run¬ 
ning  briers  in  a  pasture  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  mower,  persistently  used,  to 
get  rid  of  them.  w.  F.  massey. 
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A  Viner  on  the  Farm. 

S.  (No  Address). — I  am  growing  peas  for 
a  canning  factory.  There  is  often  consid¬ 
erable  delay  when  we  deliver  the  peas — 
often  a  dozen  teams  ahead  of  us.  Would 
it  pay  us  to  have  a  viner  on  the  farm, 
and  thus  keep  the  vines  at  home  for  feed 
or  manure? 

Ans. — In  my  judgment  it  would,  pro¬ 
vided  the  farmer  has  the  right  person  to 
look  after  it  and  the  factory  gives  its 
consent  to  allow  the  farmer  to  shell  them 
himself  and  will  use  the  peas  thins 
shelled.  I  understand  it  is  quite  a  job 
to  deliver  the  peas  quick  enough  after 
shelling  to  keep  them  sweet.  I  under¬ 
stand  one  viner  will  handle  from  60  to  80 
acres  of  peas.  They  tell  me  these  viners 
are  not  for  sale,  but  are  run  on  a  royalty, 
paying  the  manufacturers  of  the  viners 
so  much  per  can  for  the  use  of  the 
viner.  I  am  told  the  vines  run  direct 
Into  the  silo  makes  fine  silage,  and  well 
worth  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  them 
in  this  way.  w.  w.  ware. 

New  York. 

Strawberries  in  the  Skies. 

Some  men  take  advantage  of  what 
others  call  misfortune  and  turn  it  to  for¬ 
tune.  Prof.  E.  T.  Bennett,  of  Colorado 
tells  us  of  the  strawberry  crop  grown  in 
Routt  Co.,  that  State : 

“I  find  one  thing  though  in  Routt 
County  of  great  interest,  that  is  the 
strawberry  industry  in  the  high  altitudes. 
Steamboat  Springs  has  an  altitude  of 
6700  feet ;  it  is  an  intensely  cold  country 
in  Winter,  and  has  a  heavy  snowfall 
which  stays  late  in  Spring.  The  so- 
called  Moffat  road  has  recently  crossed 
the  range  into  that  country,  and  since 
the  advent  of  the  railroad  the  farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Steamboat  Springs  have 
taken  to  the  growing  of  strawberries.  I 
found  that  about  200  acres  have  been 
planted  in  that  district.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  proposition  is  simply  that  their 
season  is  so  late  that  strawberries  com¬ 
mence  ripening  about  July  15  in  seasons 
when  the  late  Spring  frosts  do  not  catch 
them.  The  picking  continues  until  Sep¬ 
tember  first.  You  can  readily  see  what 
the  possibilities  are  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
This  is  not  all  of  the  story,  however,  for 
the  quality  of  these  high  altitude  berries 
is,  at  least  seem  to  me  to  be,  far  better 
than  those  grown  in  lower  altitudes.  So 
you  see  Colorado  has  some  possibilities 
outside  of  rubber  plants  and  potatoes.” 


Customers  “Have  you  any  fly  paper?” 
Clerk:  “Yes  sir.  Will  you  have  the 
Aeroplane  Journal  or  the  Aviator’s  Ga¬ 
zette?” — Boston  Transcript.” 


Complete,  Detailed  Plans 

FREE 

For:  1 — A  Concrete  Sidewalk 

2 —  A  Concrete  Watering  Trough 

3 —  A  Concrete  Porch  and  Steps 

Write  toda}'  and  we  will  provide  you  with  the  plans  at  once,  free  of 
charge.  We  will  also  send  you  regularly,  without  charge,  the  Farm 
Cement  News,  which  tells  all  about  concrete  construction  on  the  farm. 

We  make  this  free  offer  because  we  want  farmers  everywhere  to  learn 
the  advantage  of  concrete  over  high-priced  lumber  construction.  Cement 
is  easy  to  use,  economical,  everlasting  and  fireproof. 

We  will  also  furnish  plans  and  instruction  free  for  the  construction  of 
any  farm  improvements  out  of  cement. 

Get  in  line  with  the  progressive  farmers !  And  build  with  concrete. 

Write  for  the  plans  today,  telling  us  which  plan  you  want. 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

CHICAGO  Northwestern  Office:  Minneapolis  PITTSBURG 


MONTHOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Famous  over  21  years  for  Service, Durability 
and  Economy.  Ornamental,  Inexpensive. 
Catalog  free.  Montro,,  Co.,  Camden,  91.  J. 


I  " 


Hydraulic 


Cider  Presses 


,  All  sizes.  W e  have  had  33 
years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
.Sawmills,  etc. 
Catalogue 
Free 

Thomas- Albright  Co.t  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

“  I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Fanners,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  Improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


Ornamental  Fence 


Cheaper  than  wood  for 
Lawns,  Churches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iroa  Fence.  Catalogue 

free.  Writ©  for  Special  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  443  Docalur.  Ind. 


A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

at  small  cost,  will  add  moro  to  tho  valuo  of 
your  placo  than  any  other  improvement  that 
you  can  mako  and  provide  positive  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

aro  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires  together  and  inserting  at 
Quent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  the  rusting  of  full 
crimped  stays  commonly  used.  Erected 
with  wooden  posts  or  steel  posts  with 
special  wrought  stool  base. 

Our  free  Style  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  of  fonce,  cemotcry 
arches,  trellises,  etc. 

Write  for  It  today 
You  need  farm  gates;  ask  for  special 
gato  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Gate  Co., 

21 1  Republic  St.,  No.  Chicago,  Ill. 


ur  Dealer  will  show  you 
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Go  to  your  dealer — ask  him  to  show  you 
the  only  welded  fence  made — compare  it 
with  any  other  fence — note  the  waste 
wire  in  other  fences — the  wire  used  in 
clamps,  ties  or  twists  —  then  test  the 
strength  of  the  weld ;  it  is  even  stronger 
than  the  wire.  See  the  fence — use  your  own  judgment.  The 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 


It  is  the  strongest,  neatest,  most  economical  fence  ever  made.  Every  wire 
is  of  open  hearth  steel  —  stronger,  tougher,  better  in  every  way,  than  Bessemer 
steel.  Every  wire  is  welded  by  our  own  improved  process.  Line  and  stay 
wires  are  of  the  same  gauge  (size;)  and  the  “PERFECT”  costs  less  per  rod 
than  any  other  fence  made  of  the  same  gauge  wires. 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  seeing  the  “PERFECT”  Welded  Fence.  It  is  made 
in  73  different  styles  for  every  fence  purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write 
for  free  catalog. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Co., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Wanted,  Legs! — Among  many  other 
calls  for  help  I  have  the  following : 

I  am  a  cripple  and  cannot  walk  well,  but 
I  want  to  start  in  the  Doultry  business. 
I  know  how  to  take  care  of  bens,  but  of 
course  I  cannot  chase  them  or  wait  on 
them.  I  want  a  boy  about  12  years  old  to 
act  as  legs  for  me.  I  will  work  him  and 
keep  him.  If  you  know  of  any  such  12- 
year-old  boy  send  him  along.  a.  c.  l. 

1  do  not  know  of  any  such  boy.  Some 
of  our  people  seem  tc  think  that  I  keep 
a  supply  of  boys  on  hand.  I  do  not,  and 
frankly  speaking,  if  I  had  a  dozen  to 
peddle  out  I  should  want  to  know  a 
whole  lot  about  this  man  or  any  other 
before  I  sent  him  on.  I  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  playing  the  part  of  legs  and 
various  other  members  of  the  body  when 
1  was  a  boy.  I  regret  to  say  that  some 
people  think  a  boy’s  legs  are  made  of 
steel.  They  fear  the  steel  may  rust,  so 
they  get  all  the  work  they  can  out  of  it 
very  early.  In  theory  such  a  plan  as 
this  man  suggests  would  be  ideal  for  an 
orphan  boy,  but  theories  do  not  always 
practice  well.  Having  had  experience, 
and  having  also  watched  the  game  for  a 
great  many  years,  I  do  not  now  boil  over 
with  enthusiasm  when  a  man  wants  a 
child  for  the  work  he  can  get  out  of 
him.  That  child  ought  to  be  something 
of  a  heart-warmer  as  well  as  a  laborer. 
As  for  taking  a  small  child  to  bring  up 
the  only  real  motive  that  is  worth  while 
is  that  of  helping  the  child.  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  furnish  a  pair  of  legs  for  this 
man.  Helping  to  provide  a  little  thing 
that  might  be  some  trouble  to  him  would 
be  more  in  my  line.  My  advice  would 
be  to  find  some  stout  young  man  who 
would  make  a  partner. 

Save  the  Nitrates. — I  have  talked 
nitrates  until  no  doubt  the  •subject  is  a 
nuisance  to  many,  but  here  is  one  more 
shot  at  it.  Our  rains  have  started  after 
the  long  drought,  and  now  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  will  be  rapidly  broken 
up.  That  means  the  rapid  formation  of 
nitrates.  These  will  now  be  made  so 
rapidly  that  in  some  rich  soils  25  to  30 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  will  be 
made  into  the  most  soluble  form.  This 
is  equal  to  nearly  three  tons  of  rich  ma¬ 
nure,  or  nearly  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Now  what  would  you  think  of 
yourself  if  you  deliberately  threw  into 
the  river  40  tons  or  more  of  manure,  or 
two  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda?  That  is 
just  what  you  are  in  danger  of  doing 
this  Fall  when  you  leave  20  acres  of  good 
soil  bare — without  any  living  crop  on  it! 
You  may  be  sure  that  if  those  nitrates 
are  formed  in  your  bare  soil  they  will  be 
washed  out  of  it  unless  some  crop  like 
vetch  or  clover  or  grain  is  growing  on 
it.  These  living  crops  will  take  the  ni¬ 
trogen  and  hold  it  for  you.  With  us 
rye  is  now  about  the  only  thing  we  can 
sow  with  hope  of  getting  it  through. 
Wheat  might  answer,  but  rye  gives  a 
larger  and  stronger  growth,  and  can  be 
put  in  on  rough  ground,  or  with  very 
slight  preparation.  At  present  prices  of 
grain  and  straw  rye  is  a  very  useful  crop 
anywhere  in  the  East.  We  shall  sow  it 
on  every  foot  of  bare  ground.  I  hope 
you  will  not  let  a  square  foot  of  your 
cultivated  land  go  bare  through  the 
Winter.  A  piece  of  old  sod  may  well 
be  plowed  in  the  Fall  and  left  through 
the  Winter  in  the  rough,  but  on  culti¬ 
vated  land  I  should  always  plan  to  sow 
some  cover  crop. 

Fall  Strawberry  Planting. — The 
long  drought  made  it  impossible  to  han¬ 
dle  our  strawberries  as  I  wanted  to.  We 
have  now  had  a  rain*  and  this  has  sprout¬ 
ed  out  more  runners  and  given  a  good 
supply.  That  acre  of  potatoes  planted 
in  hills  is  being  dug.  As  soon  as  it  is 
clear  the  field  will  be  plowed  and  well 
fitted.  The  worst  of  the  stones  will  be 
picked  up,  the  surface  made  fine,  and 
strawberry  plants  set  2 feet  each  way 
all  over  it — provided  we  have  plants 
enough  left  after  filling  our  orders.  An 
acre  set  in  this  way  calls  for  about  7,000 


plants.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  this  is  plenty  close  enough  for  hills. 
Of  course  no  one  expects  that  these 
September-planted  berries  will  give  a 
crop  next  year.  Some  of  the  plants 
might  produce  a  few  berries,  but  the 
crop  will  not  be  worth  considering.  The 
reason  for  this  Fall  planting  is  that  such 
plants  can  get  a  fair  start  and  become 
well  rooted  in  the  soil.  They  will  even 
send  out  a  few  runners  this  Fall.  In  the 
Spring  the  field  will  be  planted  all  ready 
to  make  a  start.  You  save  labor  by  do¬ 
ing  it  now,  for  as  a  rule  Spring  work 
crowds  harder  than  Fall.  These  are 
about  the  only  good  reasons  I  have  for 
Fall  planting.  You  get  a  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  corn  or  something  else  this  year, 
and  then  start  your  berries  with  a  fair 
growth  ahead  of  next  Spring. 

Alfalfa. — The  following  letter  is  writ¬ 
ten  from  a  farm  some  five  miles  north 
of  mine: 

Permit  me  to  give  my  mite  of  Alfalfa  ex¬ 
perience  to  your  weekly  Alfalfa  sermons. 
As  reported  to  you  three  years  ago,  my  first 
seeding  of  3%  acres  came  well  through 
the  first  Winter,  1907  to  1908.  Another 
field  adjoining  this,  1%  acre,  was,  after 
careful  preparation  and  inoculation,  seeded 
about  August  10,  1908.  This  field  looked 
rather  poor  the  following  Spring,  but  an 
application  of  650  pounds  of  potash  and 
bone  improved  it  very  much,  and  it  is  as 
good  now  as  the  field  adjoining.  A  top¬ 
dressing  of  500  pounds  of  this  fertilizer  has 
been  applied  early  every  Spring  to  the  en¬ 
tire  plot,  and  I  believe  it  pays.  We  drew 
from  these  two  fields  in  1908 — 3%  acres — 
11  tons  of  good  well-cured  Alfalfa  hay.  In 
15109,  five  acres,  24  tons.  In  1910,  so  far 
in  two  cuttings,  20  tons  and  a  good  third 
one  to  come  yet,  which  looks  like  five  tons 
more.  The  first  cutting  this  year  was  so 
heavy  that  two  men  were  kept  very  busy 
to  clear  a  way  for  the  mowing  machine.  The 
first  crop  is  about  one-third  Orchard  grass 
and  Timothy,  and  two-thirds  Alfalfa,  while 
the  second  and  third  cuttings  are  pure  Al¬ 
falfa.  After  the  third  cutting  the  plants 
start  right  out  again  and  keep  growing 
until  frost  sets  in.  Last  Fall  we  left  a 
growth  of  18  inches  on  the  field,  which 
was  the  means  of  holding  the  snow  on  the 
ground.  What  this  Alfalfa  has  done  for 
me,  with  30  horses  to  feed,  is  a  very 
pleasant  subject  to  think  and  talk  about. 
Your  advice  has  been  in  a  gi’cat  measure 
responsible  for  the  success  of  this  under¬ 
taking,  and  1  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
keep  up  your  Alfalfa  agitation  until  there 
is  at  least  an  Alfalfa  field  on  every  intelli¬ 
gently  worked  farm,  where  it  is  possible  to 
grow  it.  HERMAN  H.  LCCKE. 

New  York. 

You  see  what  these  men  all  say  after 
they  once  get  a  real  look  at  Alfalfa.  A 
few  years  ago  I  met  Mr.  Lucke  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  He  went  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  see  some  of  these  famous  Al¬ 
falfa  fields,  that  he  might  have  a  stand¬ 
ard  to  work  for.  You  see,  he  has  made 
good,  and  like  all  the  rest  he  wants  the 
Alfalfa  sermons  continued.  They  will 
be.  With  us  the  Alfalfa  problem  is  a 
little  different.  Pretty  much  all  our  farm 
will  be  covered  with  trees.  It  would  be 
a  mistake,  I  believe,  to  broadcast  Al¬ 
falfa  in  a  young  orchard — that  is,  if  you 
valued  the  trees.  We  are,  therefore,  try¬ 
ing  the  experiment  of  drilling  the 
Alfalfa  about  as  you  would  fodder  corn, 
so  as  to  give  it  thorough  culture.  We 
plow  the  land  and  put  on  lime,  then  har¬ 
row  down  fine  and  sow  the  Alfalfa  in 
double  drills,  using  a  hand  seed  drill. 
Then  soil  from  the  old  Alfalfa  field  is 
scattered  along  the  drills.  I  hope  this 
plan  will  work,  for  it  seems  the  best  way 
we  can  think  of  to  grow  Alfalfa  and 
trees  together.  h.  w.  C. 


Hairy  Vetch  for  Indiana. 

M.,  Indiana. — IIow  does  Hairy  vetch 
stand  Winter  in  Central  Indiana  and  what 
soil  does  it  require,  cutting  for  hay  or  fer¬ 
tilizer?  I  have  some  poor  ground  where 
clover  will  not  stand  through  Winter,  freez¬ 
ing  out. 

Ans. — From  my  experience  on  a 
heavy  loam  soil,  I  do  not  feel  like  rec¬ 
ommending  vetch  generally.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  on  sandy  soil  in  a  region 
where  there  is  a  solid  Winter  and  con¬ 
siderable  snowfall  Hairy  vetch  is  a  very 
desirable  crop.  Hairy  vetch  is  a  very 
rare  crop  in  this  State.  I  have  never 
seen  it  anywhere.  I  am  satisfied  from 
my  own  observations  that  if  it  will  live 


through  the  Winter  with  a  good  stand 
it  is  a  desirable  soil-improving  plant, 
but  with  our  type  of  Winters  I  consider 
it  somewhat  uncertain.  Rye,  or  rye  and 
vetch,  is  practically  our  only  green  Win¬ 
ter  cover  crop.  Cow  peas  and  Soy  beans 
can  be  sown  in  July  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground  as  a  cover  crop  with 
good  results.  I  believe  that  Sweet 
clover  is  a  coming  crop  on  lands  where 
other  clovers  do  not  succeed  well.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  this 
theory  as  yet.  I  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  vetch  on  such  poor  land  as  M. 
mentions.  We  have  had  a  very  large 
number  of  letters  asking  for  just  such 
information  as  M.  asks  for.  An  article 

appeared  some  time  ago  in  “Successful 
Farming,”  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  seems 
to  have  been  widely  read.  I  do  not 
know  anything  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  worked,  and  can  only  give  the 
results  of  our  own  experiments  on  our 
Station  farm ;  which  have  been  going 
on  for  about  five  years.  Our  experiments 
were  begun  with  the  idea  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  practicability  of  rye  a"nd  vetch 
as  an  early  Spring  soiling  crop,  and  not 
with  the  idea  of  demonstrating  its  soil¬ 
improving  qualities.  The  growth  of 
vetch  was  never  hardly  sufficient  to  make 
a  showing  along  t..at  line.  I  have  sown 
vetch  in  corn  with  little  success. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station,  m.  l.  fisher. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 


!  NEVER  GRUMBLES,  ALWAYS  WORKS 
The  Waterloo  Boy  is  not  a  city  dude. 
He  is  not  clothed  in  scarlet,  but  he  is 
!  dressed  in  a  hickory  shirt  and  overalls. 
He  is  plain,  honest  “Abraham  Line- 
Join’’  sort  of  a  feliow — as  reliable  as 
Old  Honesty  itself — as  dependable  as 
[Old  Faithful. 

Guaranteed  for  Five  long  Years, 
i  He’s  just  the  boy  for  you.  Don’t  you 
want  to  adopt  him?  He  is  a  good 
[  business  proposition.  We  pledge  you 
[  good  service,  high  quality,  low  prices. 

Write  today  for 
Particulars 

WATERLOO 
GASOLINE 
.ENGINE  CO. 
184  West 
3rd  Avenue 
Waterloo,  Iowa. . 


S50  TO  S300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  bouse  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
850  to £300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  > 
aimilar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  f  Direct 


GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

G-H.-P.  only  $$19.50 


From 
My  Fac¬ 
tory  on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac- 
money 
back.  Write  forspco 
ial  proposition.  All 
pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
small  profit.  Send  lor 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Win*  (Jnllowny  Co. 

G65  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fre.  to  you.  with  Sample  Oolor  Cards,  Writ.  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  mon.y. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay  Presses 


Always  reliable.  Wonderfully  durable. 
Highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship. 
Latest  improvements.  Holds  record  for 
neat  work,  capacity  and  speed,  even  with 
limited  power.  Presses  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  baling.  Free  catalogue  describes 
entire  line. — Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  K.  DEOERICK'S  SONS,  69  Tivoli  Si..  Auunt.  N  Y. 


Wo  Knfld  liny  Prenncs  Kxclua- 
I  vely — stake  our  23  years'  reputation  < 
each  press.  We  give  you  a  positive  guarantee 
of  greater  capacity,  better  service.  Wo  have 
nothing  else  to  sell;  have  absolutely  got  to  “make  1 
good*'  on  each  Ann  Arbor  Press,  We  simply  can’t 
“fall  down."  Bend  for  free  copy  o f  li ale r’e 
Kook.  Shows  over  forty  styles  and  sizes  of  Hay 
Presses  for  every  kind  of  baling.  Sent  free,  with 
handsome  souvenir  pin  on  request. 

Address  Box 412, Ann  Arbor  Machine 
Co.t  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


JACOBSON 


SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  Rome  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 


Ill 


JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa. 


Get  This  Power 

— Back  to  the  old  reliable  Lelfol  Steam  I’owe 
theory  from  hundreds  of  farmers  who  ha\ 
used  gasoline  engines.  There  are  many 
reasons.  Let  us  tell  you  them. 

LEFFEL  Steam 
Engines  and 
Boilers 

have  proven  most 
dependable, 
durable  and  efficient 
Write  postal  now  for 
“The  Farmer’s  Pow¬ 
er.’’  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

Box  250, 

Springfield, 

Ohio 


WIT  I  ¥  drilling 

YV  Jubb  MACHINES 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  AGENT  :  ED.  WATKINS,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


The  proof  of 
the  Hay  Press 


Over  70  Bizes  ami  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  \\  ith  enginesorhorse  powers,  strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


F  Is  its  Capacity— Earning  Power.  \ 
SPENCER  HAY  PRESS  Catalogues  make  great 
and  definite  claims  proven  by  the  press  in  action 
or  no  sale.  Nature  of  contract  protects  you.  Covers 
every  claim  by  actual  figures.  More  tons  per  hour 

guaranteed  than  by  any  other  Write 

orse  press,  same  size  bale.  Right 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  K  .  NOW 

J.  A.  SPENCER 

Dwight,  Illinois 


-99.%o  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


You  really  should  have  our  inter¬ 
esting  catalogue  (mailed  free). 


Olds  Gasoline  Engines 


have  exclusive  features  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  a  satisfactory  en¬ 
gine,  making  them  the  most  economi 
cal  to  own — 30  years  the  standard 
gasoline  engine  of  the  world — you  are 
guaranteed  against  any  repair  bills  for  one  year.  Know  all 
about  the  Olds  when  you  are  offered  ‘  ‘something  just  as  good.  *  ’ 

Seager  Engine  Works,  908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Boston  Philadelphia  Binghamton  Omaha  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  Los  Atigeles 
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Ruralisms 

Aster  Blight. 

II.  F.  W.,  Gardcnville,  N.  Y.— What  is 
the  cause  of  Aster  blight  and  how  is  it  pre¬ 
vented?  I  am  raising  Asters  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way,  selling  the  cut  flowers.  I  no¬ 
tice  every  day  one  or  two  plants  blighted, 
plants  in  different  stages  of  development. 
Variety  raised  is  Semple’s  Branching, 
planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  plants  18 
inches  in  rows. 

Ans. — “Aster  disease”  or  Aster  blight 
is  an  obscure  trouble,  supposed'  to  be  of 
bacterial  origin ;  infected  soil  is  believed 
to  be  its  cause,  but  how  or  why  in¬ 
fected  is  unknown.  Commercial  grow¬ 
ers  use  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime,  enough 
to  whiten  the  surface,  when  preparing 
the  ground  for  Asters,  and  this  seems  to 
have  value  as  a  preventive  measure. 
Pull  up  and  burn  every  affected  plant 
seen,  and  dust  lime  over  the  spot  where 
it  grew.  In  some  localities  growing  As¬ 
ters  on  benches  under  glass  seems  the 
only  way  to  escape  the  disease.  We  be¬ 
lieve  efforts  are  being  made  by  scientific 
investigators  to  battle  with  this  trouble, 
which  causes  serious  loss  to  florists.  In 
the  meantime  lime  dressings,  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  infected  soil,  and  prompt  de¬ 
struction  of  affected  plants  are  all  we 
can  advise. 

Productive  Quinces. 

The  row  of  quince  trees  shown  in  Fig. 
384  is  on  the  east  side  of  a  plum  orchard. 
I  trim  them  in  the  shape  of  an  apple 
tree,  not  in  a  bush  form.  They  are 


miles  southeast  of  there,  and  is  one  of 
the  very  good  market  apples  for  the 
southern  part  of  Ohio.  While  its  quality 
is  not  equal  to  the  best,  it  is  not  poor 
by  any  means,  and  sells  well  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  market.  As  to  the  fruit  being 
scabby,  that  can  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing.  And  as  to  winter-killing,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  much  more  subject  to  it  than 
any  other  variety,  although  the  tree  is 
not  so  hardy  as  some.  I  would  plant 
some  trees  of  the  Rome  Beauty  any¬ 
where  on  good  apple  soil  in  Southern 
Ohio.  York  Imperial  is  a  very  good 
commercial  Winter  apple  for  that  region. 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  are  two  more  good 
varieties  and  of  the  highest  quality,  but 
they  are  not  very  late  keepers.  The 
newly  introduced  Delicious  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  best  apples  there,  both 
for  market  and  family  use.  The  Ensee, 
which  is  a  new  red  Winter  apple,  orig¬ 
inating  in  Ohio,  is  a  good  one.  There 
is  danger  of  getting  too  long  a  list  and 
the  kinds  named  are  enough  for  almost 
any  commercial  orchard. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Sowing  Onions  in  the  Fall. 

O.  A.  K.,  Elkins,  IV’.  Va. — I  wish  to  plant 
a  good  many  onions  this  Fall  for  green 
onions  next  Spring.  When  should  they  be 
planted,  what  kind  and  how  should  they 
planted? 

Ans. — Where  the  method  of  planting 
onion  seed  in  the  Fall  is  practical,  the 
seed  is  usually  sown  during  August  and 
September,  perhaps  a  little  later  at  the 
South.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  a 


A  ROW  OF  PRODUCTIVE  QUINCES.  Fig.  384. 


planted  in  clay  soil.  I  use  plenty  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  also  coal  ashes  while  the 
trees  were  small.  I  used  a  quart  of  salt 
to  the  tree  to  spread  over  the  ground 
from  the  tree  out  about  six  feet,  trees 
have  been  set  12  years.  They  commenced 
bearing  when  four  years  old ;  never  failed 
to  have  a  crop  until  this  year.  Last  year 
I  had  two  trees  that  stand  in  yard  close 
to  the  house  from  which  I  picked  five 
bushels  from  one  and  four  bushels  from 
the  other.  Most  of  the  trees  are  trimmed 
from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
that  is  to  the  first  limbs,  top  spreading 
from  12  to  20  feet.  The  row  pictured 
has  been  in  sod  for  four  years.  Quince 
trees  like  moist  soil,  the  more  humus 
and  ashes  the  better,  and  salt  once  a 
year.  I  never  used  any  other  fertilizer. 
I  have  tried  all  kinds  but  find  the  Rae’s 
Mammoth  the  best  for  this  climate. 

Union  City,  Ind.  j.  w.  W. 

Apples  for  Southern  Ohio. 

II.  II.  G.,  Hamilton ,  O. — Please  publish 
list  of  apples  for  Southern  Ohio.  The  soil 
is  mixed  clay,  sand  and  gravel,,  with  gravelly 
subsoil.  I  was  thinking  of  planting  the 
Rome  Beauty,  but  in  looking  over  my  back 
numbers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  it  says  on  page 
244,  April  10,  1897,  the  Rome  Beauty  apple 
winter-kills  in  Ohio,  the  quality  is  like  Ben 
Davis,  no  better,  fruit  scabby  on  limestone 
soil. 

Ans. — Having  visited  the  Miami  Val¬ 
ley  several  times  during  many  years  past 
and  knowing  that  the  soil  is  excellent  for 
apples,  unless  the  particular  spot  on 
which  the  planting  is  proposed  is  not 
characteristic,  there  seems  to  me  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Rome  Beauty  will  not  do 
well  there.  It  originated  less  than  100 


week  or  10  days  in  advance  of  sowing 
the  seed ;  the  rains  will  settle  and  firm 
the  soil,  and  the  weed  seeds  that  remain 
in  the  ground  will  germinate  freely  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  these 
have  started  the  ground  should  be  har¬ 
rowed  level  and  thoroughly  pulverized, 
thus  making  a  fine  seed  bed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  in  which  to  sow  the  seed.  It  should 
be  planted  in  rows  one  food  or  14  inches 
apart  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  10  pounds  to 
the  acre.  North  of  central  New  Jersey 
this  method  of  planting  onions  is  risky, 
as  the  crop  will  often  winter-kill,  but 
farther  south  they  frequently  succeed  in 
carrying  the  crop  through  without  any 
protection  and  without  loss.  Silver-Skin 
or  White  Portugal  is  one  of  the  hardiest, 
and  an  onion  of  fine  appearance  when 
bunched.  The  Yellow  Globe  Danvers, 
one  of  the  most  reliable  market  varieties 
we  have  for  early  Spring  planting,  does 
not  appear  to  succeed  well  when  sown  in 
the  Fall.  t.  m.  white. 

New  Jersey. 

Cultivating  Huckleberries. 

P.  IP.,  Pome,  N.  Y. — Can  we  cultivate 
huckleberries? 

Ans. — The  cultivation  of  the  huckle¬ 
berry  has  been  tried  repeatedly  and  near¬ 
ly  always  resulted  in  failures.  There 
are  some  who  have  succeeded  fairly  well. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  experi¬ 
menter  with  the  different  species  of  the 
huckleberry  is  Mr.  F.  V.  Coville,  botan¬ 
ist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  will  be 
able  to  give  definite  information  about 
how  to  proceed  with  the  transplanting. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Instead  of  the  ordinary,  clumsy  joint,  easily 
broken  and  with  all  nail-heads  showing,  you  can 
have  an  absolutely  tight,  six-inch  weld,  without  a 
nail-hole  through  the  roof,  if  you  use 


WIDE-WELD 

ASPHALT 


PATENTED 

The  diagram  above  shows  how  the  under  surface  of  each  sheet  of  roofing  ia 
lapped  over  the  six-inch  wide,  ungraveled  portion  of  the  next  sheet  below, 
covering  and  permanently  imbedding  the  nail-heads  in  a  water-tight  joint. 
The  two  sheets  are  firmly  welded  together  with  hard,  mineral-asphalt  cement.  The 
finished  roof  is  one  continuous  piece  without  a  weak  spot  anywhere. 

No  Coal-tar  Products  or  inferior  volatile  oils  are  used  in  Security  Roofing. 
It  is  built  up  in  layers  of  natural  mineral-asphalt  cement  and  long-fibred  wool-felt, 
saturated  with  natural  mineral-asphalt  by  our  own  formula,  the  result  of  twenty 
years’  experience.  This  makes  the  most  durable  and  weather-proof  roofing  known. 

Security  Wide-Weld  Roofing  is  Made  in  three  styles: — Gravel  Surface; 
Coarse  Feldspar;  and  Fine  Feldspar.  It  can  also  be  furnished  with  burlap  inser¬ 
tion  for  siding  or  roofs  over  one-half  pitch.  Anyone  can  easily  apply  Security 
Roofing,  and  it  is  perfectly  adapted  for  use  on  any  type  of  building. 

There  ia  a  Security  Agent  in  almost  every  town.  Write  us  and  we’ll  send 
name  and  address  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Write  for  Free  Book.  “The  Requirements  of  a  GOOD  Roof.”  It  tells  in 
detail  why  Security  Roofing  meets  these  requirements,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  weld 
the  patented  6-inch  joint. 

The  National  Roofing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Paint 
Address  communications  to  203  Filmore  Ave.,  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 


5  YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00:  6  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  ‘gJARBOLEIN E”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  tho 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  >  Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, U  Mill  St..  Ringhamton,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  SEEDING  DOWN  FOR 

BIG  HAY  CROPS 

USE 

HUBBARD’S 
BasE  GRASS  and  GRAIN 
FERTILIZER 

One  of  the  Famous  BisE  Hay  Makers 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  6  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 


WfeRk  WITH  THK 

vDIrAT  "EMPIRE  KING” 

fjmr  H  Hi  p  and  bugs,  worms, blight,  etc.,  will 
w]3  I  gf  w  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best con- 
WLJP  m  atructiou,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 

foliage.  Wo  make  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Gasoline 
Engine  Sprayers.  Free  Book  on  Spraying.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO.,  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


THE  TROUTMAN 
ORCHARD  HEATERS 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR 
CROPS  FROM  FROST 

AGENTS  WANTED 
—  ADDRESS  ABO YE  — 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


The  rcure Aii  new-yorker 


The  Rural  New-Y orker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  Nation*!  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  tbe  Kura]  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Pork. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

W M .  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mits.  E.  T.  UorLts,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8Hj  marks,  or  10*2  fraocs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

♦ 

The  first  report  of  a  crop  sale  of  apples  comes  from 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  This  states  that  Alexanders 
were  sold  at  $4,  Duchess  at  $3.60,  and  remainder  of 
orchard,  firsts  and  seconds,  at  $3  per  barrel.  This  is 
from  a  famous  orchard  with  a  wide  reputation  for  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit.  The  figures  merely  show  possibilities, 
and  in  no  way  represent  what  should  be  paid  for 
ordinary  apples. 

* 

The  majority  of  the  committee  which  has  been  inves¬ 
tigating  the  record  of  Secretary  Ballinger  evidently 
meant  to  hold  up  its  report  until  after  the  elections. 
Last  week  the  minority  on  this  committee  forced  a 
vote  and  passed  a  resolution  condemning  Ballinger 
and  calling  for  his  removal.  This  does  not  give  the 
views  of  the  entire  committee,  and  will  probably  be 
overruled.  It  will  force  the  final  report  before  the 
election — and  without  doubt  expresses  the  opinion  and 
desire  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

* 

What  have  you  ever  done  for  women?  What  have 
you  ever  done  for  anyone  except  yourself? 

These  are  a  couple  of  burning  questions  shot  at  us 
by  a  warm  admirer  of  E.  G.  Lewis.  They  seem  to 
comprise  the  sum  of  her  argument  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Tener’s  recent  statement.  We  fear  this  good  lady  has 
us  cornered,  for  of  course  any  answer  we  could  make 
will  he  compared  with  the  long  and  swelling  list  of 
noble  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Lewis.  We  realize  that 
a  list  of  the  really  helpful  things  we  have  done  for 
others  would  seem  so  poor  and  mean  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Lewis’s  “superb”  record  that  a  blank  space  or  a 
vacuum  would  seem  more  impressive.  But  stay — here 
is  something  which  may  perhaps  count!  Lewis  bor¬ 
rowed  money  from  a  number  of  poor  women,  and 
would  not  pay  it  back  until  The  R.  N.-Y.  published 
the  facts  and  turned  the  light  on  him.  Then  he  paid — 
and  these  poor  women  are  good  enough  to  say  that 
they  would  not  have  had  the  money  if  we  had  not 
helped  them.  We  offer  therefore  this  humble  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  list  of  possible  good  deeds,  that  we  have 
made  Mr,  Lewis  pay  a  few  of  his  debts. 

* 

Silo  filling  has  begun  in  the  North  and  the  whirl 
and  roar  of  the  cutter  is  heard  in  tbe  land.  For  dairy 
stock  at  least  the  silo  is  the  best  place  for  the  corn  crop. 
Now  and  then  there  is  complaint  of  sour  silage.  It 
may  he  the  entire  contents  of  the  silo,  or  only  part  of 
it,  will  turn  out  so  acid  as  to  he  quite  objectionable. 
Air,  sugar  and  water  in  excess  are  usually  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  condition.  Sweet  corn  stalks  are  more 
likely  to  turn  sour  than  those  of  field  corn.  Wet, 
inmature  stalks,  especially  where  they  are  not  well 
tramped  down,  will  not  make  good  silage.  Of  course 
a  silo  that  leaks  air  will  waste  part  of  what  it  holds. 
The-  immature  com  will  make  better  silage  if  partly 
dried  before  cutting  into  the  silo.  Well-matured  corn, 
fit  to  cut  for  husking,  can  he  wetted  as  it  goes  into 
the  silo  and  make  good  silage.  We  have  been  asked 
if  it  is  safe  to  cut  weeds  into  the  silo.  In  some  sea¬ 
sons  the  weeds  get  away  from  the  farmer  and  get 

such  a  start  that  it  will  not  pay  to  clean  the  com. 

At  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  it  was  found 
that  practically  all  weed  seeds  are  killed  in  the  silo, 
while  the  corn  flavors  the  entire  mass  of  weeds.  How 
long  can  silage  be  kept  in  the  silo?  We  have  reports 
of  cases  when  the  silage  kept  well  for  two  years,  and 
in  many  instances  where  the  silage  has  not  all  been 
taken  out  the  new  lot  is  packed  on  top  of  the  old 

without  injury  to  either  lot.  With  a  silo  and  an 

Alfalfa  field  the  dairy  farmer  has  a  great  combination. 


In  the  Spring  of  1909  we  told  the  story  of  various 
contracts  made  by  the  Lyons  Beet  Sugar  factory.  The 
managers  of  this  concern  succeeded  in  tying  up  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  one-sided  contract  for  growing  sugar  beets. 
It  was  about  as  near  a  jug-handled  hold-up  as  you 
can  find  in  ordinary  business.  This  company  was 
drawing  about  $.10,000  from  the  State  in  bounties  for 
the  supposed  purpose  of  “building  up”  the  infant  indus¬ 
try  of  beet  sugar  making.  About  all  that  was  built 
up  was  the  pocketbook  of  this  company.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  contract  which  we  overhauled  that  this  State 
bounty  was  “to  go  to  the  sole  benefit”  of  the  company. 
The  farmers  had  no  right  to  it  whatever.  It  now 
appears  that  a  share  of  this  bounty  was  going  into  the 
hands  of  politicians,  who  were  thus  hired  to  kill  off 
any  attempt  to  stop  this  useless  appropriation.  The 
president  of  the  company  says  he  gave  $6,000  to  Sena¬ 
tor  John  Raines,  now  dead,  and  smaller  sums  to  others. 
This  was  not  a  “bribe.”  Oh,  no! — just  a  “retainer.” 
The  company  wanted  to  retain  that  bounty,  so  they 
divided  it  up  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  The 
farmers  who  grew  the  live  beets  did  not  get  it,  hut 
the  dead  heats  at  Albany  got  it  until  Gov.  Hughes  cut 
off  the  supply  of  “sugar”  by  cutting  off  the  bounty. 

* 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Tener,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  made 
certain  definite  statements  about  E.  G.  Lewis  and  the 
American  Woman’s  League.  Her  questions  are  perti¬ 
nent  and  fair.  No  reputable  business  man  would  lend 
money  to  a  hank  or  industrial  institution  unless  such 
questions  as  those  asked  on  page  863  were  answered! 
Mrs.  Tener  sent  these  questions  to  Mr.  Lewis,  who 
had  already  agreed  to  answ’er  anything  she  sent  in. 
She  also  demanded  that  the  fact  of  her  resignation 
be  published.  Lewis  knew  better  than  to  answer  these 
questions,  for  truthful  answers  would  betray  the  en¬ 
tire  scheme.  He  did  not  dare  announce  Mrs.  Tener’s 
resignation,  because  he  knows  that  hundreds  of  other 
strong,  business-like  women  feel  as  she  does.  What 
then  did  he  do?  From  his  talk  one  would  expect  him 
to  come  out  openly  and  bravely  and  dispose  of  those 
questions  by  answering  them.  He  does  just  what  we 
expected  from  his  deeds.  He  makes  a  cowardly  attack 
upon  Mrs.  Tener,  not  daring  to  name  her,  but  giving 
her  “a  stab  in  the  dark,”  through  insinuations  and  false 
statements.  That  is  what  anyone  who  dares  to  remon¬ 
strate  or  really  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  League 
will  get.  For  the  past  few  weeks  Mr.  Lewis  has  been 
a  little  shy  on  the  “guff”  and  eloquence  which  flows 
so  readily  from  him.  This  attack  upon  Mrs.  Tener 
starts  him  up  once  more : 

To  its  members  as  the  bodyguard  of  tbe  League  I  have 
given  whatever  I  possess  that  I  may  fight  at  its  head.  I 
would  rather  TRY  and  fail  even  at  the  price  of  life  itself, 
than  never  to  have  tried  at  all.  I  want  only  such  as 
have  the  soul  and  spirit  of  true  womanhood,  that  woman¬ 
hood  which  in  loyalty,  self-sacrifice,  independence  and 
courage  bears  the  brunt  of  every  forward  movement  toward 
better,  cleaner,  finer  things,  to  become  enlisted  in  the 
Founder's  Chapter,  for  its  loyalty  and  courage  must  ever 
lead  the  fight. 

This  states  clearly  what  Mr.  Lewis  wants,  and  he 
will  define  “loyalty'.”  With  him  it  means  simply  doing 
what  Lewis  says — pick  up  money  and  send  it  along, 
never  ask  what  becomes  of  it,  ask  no  questions,  hut 
sing  the  praises  of  E.  G.  Lewis.  That  may  be  an 
inviting  programme  for  some  women,  but  it  will  be¬ 
come  stale  after  awhile  when  they  realize  the  cowardly 
way  this  champion  of  superb  womanhood  stabs  at  a 
brave  and  able  woman  when  he  is  squarely  cornered! 
Mr.  Lewis  cannot  get  rid  of  these  questions  so  easily. 
Here  is  one  of  them  repeated: 

What  guarantee  have  we  that  this  plan  will  be  carried 
cut,  and  that  before,  or  at  the  end  of  10  years,  another 
will  not  be  formulated  to  take  its  place? 

Come,  Mr.  Lewis,  answer  this  question.  We  will 
see  that  you  are  pinned  down  to  it 

* 

On  page  842  we  referred  to  an  address  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Schurman  before  a  Grange  meeting  at  Silver  Lake. 
The  daily  papers  stated  that  Dr.  Schurman  attacked 
the  principle  of  direct  nominations.  As  nothing  alse 
was  said  the  inference  was  that  the  farmers  agreed 
with  Dr.  Schurman.  That  is  about  as  near  as  the 
daily  papers  usually  come  to  reporting  any  meeting 
which  is  supposed  to  express  farm  feeling.  The  fact 
is  that  before  Dr.  Schurman  spoke  a  Grange  speaker 
made  the  following  statement : 

The  Grange  never  asked  for  a  reform  or  the  enactment 
of  a  law  helpful  and  beneficial  to  Grangers  unless  the  re¬ 
form  and  the  law  was  helpful  and  beneficial  to  all  classes 
of  society.  In  the  discernment  of  needed  reforms  the 
Giange  is  in  advance  of  the  shrewdest  political  econo¬ 
mists.  The  Grange  was  in  favor  of  the  regulation  of  rail¬ 
way  rates  before  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  in  favor  of  their 
regulation ;  the  Grange  was  in  favor  of  placing  the  sur¬ 
face  corporations  of  this  State  under  a  commission  before 
Gov.  Hughes  was  i’>  favor  of  such  regulation.  The  Grange 
was  in  favor  of  a  change  in  our  nominating  election  laws 
whereby  the  enrolled  party  voters  can  vote  direct  for  the 
candidate  of  their  choice  at  an  official  primary  election, 
before  Gov.  Hughes  was  in  favor  of  such  reform. 

The  crowd  cheered  and  applauded  'this,  for  it  ex¬ 
pressed  their  sentiments.  The  Grange  and  intelligent 
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farmers  generally  favor  direct  primary  nominations  and 
know  that  under  our  present  political  system  politicians 
have  them  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  after  this  outburst 
of  applause  that  Dr.  Schurman  came  forward  with  his 
argument  against  direct  nominations.  He  claimed  that 
similar  “pure  democracy”  killed  Rome  and  Athens, 
and  that  New  York  and  Buffalo  would  control  the 
State.  His  argument  fell  like  a  wet  blanket.  There 
w'as  not  even  a  perfunctory  cheer  or  hand  clap.  The 
men  he  talked  to  were  in  dead  earnest,  for  they  know 
they  will  never  have  a  fair  chance  politically  until 
they  can  get  right  at  their  candidates  for  public  office 
and  control  them.  Dr.  Schurman  has  a  right  to  his 
opinions  on  any  public  questions,  but  he  does  not 
represent  the  farmers  of  New  York  on  this  direct 
primary  question.  All  the  new  movement  needs  in 
New  York  is  organization  and  leadership.  Is  there  no 
strong  man  to  come  forward  and  give  expression  to 
the  real  demand  of  the  people?  We  need  a  man  in 
New  York  like  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  Cummins 
of  Iowa,  or  Bristow  of  Kansas.  What  a  glorious  fu¬ 
ture  there  is  for  such  a  man ! 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  agricultural  paper  I  ever  read 
in  four  languages.  r.  j.  c. 

Possibly  this  is  because  we  try  to  use  the  universal 
language  of  confidence  and  cheerful  good  nature.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  be  the  master  of  even  one  language, 
but  we  try  to  say  what  we  mean  and  mean  what  we 
say.  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  about  our  business 
is  the  fact  that  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
volunteer  expressions  of  good  will  and  appreciation. 
That  is  why  we  feel  that  we  make  some  progress  in 
the  “universal  language.”  The  following  letter  pleases 
us  about  as  well  as  any  we  ever  received,  and  the  spirit 
of  it  is  found  in  notes  from  every  State  in  the  Union : 

I  am  very  busy  and  cannot  write  much  at  this  time, 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  1  take  a  very  large  number  of 
farm  papers  and  magazines,  but  if  I  had  to  choose  I 
would  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  preference  to  all  the  rest  to¬ 
gether.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  improve  it,  but  should 
you  attempt  to  do  so  I  hope  you  will  not  leave  out  any 
of  the  present  departments.  1  don't  believe  anybody  can 
road  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  without  feeling  better  after, 
and  nobody  wants  a  paper  that  is  continually  changing. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  like  an  old  friend,  always  the  same  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  character.  I  can  tell  it  at  a  glance  when 
n  ixed  with  a  pile  of  papers.  And  it  is  so  good  to  know 
that  there  is  one  paper  that  the  trusts  and  moneyed  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  buy.  Fact  is,  gentlemen,  I  haven't  the  time 
nor  can  I  find  words  to  express  all  I  think  of  the  best 
.paper  in  the  world.  This  is  not  “dope,”  nor  have  you 
even  asked  my  opinion,  but  it  is  my  true  feelings. 

Massachusetts.  w.  H.  brooks. 

* 

We  do  not  claim  to  he  an  expert  in  politics,  and  our 
opinion  may’  not,  therefore,  carry  great  weight  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  of  all  the  small  men  who 
have  tried  to  entangle  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  in  their  dirty  New’  York  politics,  Timothy  L. 
Woodruff  is  the  smallest  That  such  a  character 
should  he  State  chairman  of  a  great  party  and  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Senator  is  enough  to  make  any  honest  man 
want  to  take  an  ax  and  smash  down  the  entire  “plat¬ 
form”  upon  which  the  “machine”  stands.  A  few  mem¬ 
bers  of’ this  gang  have  a  sort  of  courage  which  almost 
commands  admiration.  They  will  put  up  a  light  at 
least,  hut  Woodruff  will  plot  in  the  dark,  but  when 
forced  into  the  open  tries  to  cover  all  sides.  He  seems  to 
act  like  a  man  w’ho  when  he  knows  he  is  whipped  will 
try  to  make  a  deal  of  some  sort  with  those  who  whipped 
him.  An  English  farmer  caught  some  boys  stealing 
fruit  in  his  orchard.  He  cornered  them  in  a  fence  and 
hooted  them  all  the  way  to  the  gate.  A  husky  farmer 
with  his  plowing  boots  on  can  kick  like  the  piston  rod 
of  a  steam  engine,  and  these  young  men  got  the  full 
benefit.  The  next  Sunday  the  farmer  saw  these  same 
young  men  in  his  yard,  not  yet  able  to  wajk  exactly 
on  a  straight  line  He  asked  what  they  wanted : 

“We  have  had  enough  fruit,  but  we  would  like  to 
have  you  joint  our  football  team.'” 

Wait  until  the  farmers  of  New  York  get  a  chance 
at  Mr.  Woodruff.  He  will  know  what  hit  him,  but 
within  a  few  months  he  will,  most  likely,  come  back 
and  ask  them  to  help  him  kick  the  Senatorial  football 
to  Washington. 


BREVITIES. 

Baked  apples  will  be  costly  food. 

You  will  need  the  corn  fodder- — cut  it  before  frost. 

Be  not  afraid  to  cut  weeds  into  the  silo  with  the  corn. 

“Imported  Scotch  soot”  is  among  the  fertilizers  offered 
for  greenhouse  use.  It  costs  $2.50  per  bag  of  100  pounds. 

Don’t  forget  It  hurts  the  crooked  man  to  be  straight¬ 
ened  even  more  than  the  straight  man  to  be  made  our 
crooked. 

Abe  there  many  cows  for  sale  in  your  section?  Farmers 
who  have  an  abundance  of  feed  are  after  cattle.  Where 
drought  has  prevailed  cows  are  for  sale. 

Yes,  you  can  use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  this  Fall 
if  desired.  Little,  if  any,  of  it  will  wash  out  of  the  soil. 
Better  hold  most  of  the  nitrogen  until  Spring. 

One  of  our  neighbors  who  lost  much  seed  corn  in  his 
home  garden  last  year  from  the  depredations  of  field  mice 
tried  red  pepper  this  year  with  satisfactory  results.  A 
good  dusting  of  pepper  was  put  in  each  hill,  and  the  mice 
ignored  the  corn. 
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WESTERN  CHICKEN  MANURE. 

A  citizen  of  St.  Louis  writes  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  during  each 
year  great  quantities  of  hen  manure  are 
dumped  into  the  river  to  get  rid  of  it.  He 
wants  to  know  if  it  will  pay  to  save  and 
ship  this  manure.  The  reply  in  part  is  : 

“When  you  are  dumping  hen  manure  into 
the  river  you  are  dumping  much  value  that 
would  be  a  blessing  on  a  vast  number  of 
farms  and  the  truck  gardens.  If  the  large 
amount  of  this  manure  that  is  collected  at 
some  of  the  groat  commission  houses  could 
be  dried  and  then  placed  on  the  market  it 
would  certainly  pay  well.  The  drying  would 
lessen  the  freight,  and  make  the  product 
more  easily  handled.  The  average  hen  on 
an  average  ration  produces  about  10  cents’ 
worth  of  manure  in  a  year.  That  will  be 
10  per  cent  on  her  price  at  $1.  This  is 
the  lowest  estimate  where  hens  have  been 
penned  and  the  excrement  analyzed.’’ 

The  value  of  fresh  hen  manure  is  figured 
at  $4  to  $10  per  ton,  and  air-dried  at  $9 
to  $12.  It  is  well  nigh  criminal  to  throw 
such  values  away.  In  the  East  hen  manure 
is  highly  valued,  and  can  be  mixed  with 
chemicals  to  form  a  complete  fertilizer.  For 
many  years  before  the  Civil  War  all 
through  the  South  cotton-seed  was  thrown 
away  and  dumped  into  the  rivers  in  order 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Now  this  seed 
yields  oil  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
meal  for  cattle  feeding,  flour  for  human 
consumption  and  hulls  for  feeding  stock. 
At  the  western  poultry  markets  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  poultry  manure  accumulate.  It 
has  value  for  use  in  tanneries  and  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  should  be  saved. 

COST  OF  A  TURNIP  CROP. 
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any  crop,  the  expense  account  is  largely 
taken  from  memory  ;  also  no  charge  is 

made  for  marketing  the  crop,  but  since  this 
is  done  in  connection  with  other  produce, 

the  cost  is  not  very  large. 

EXPENSE. 

Plowing  two  acres  twice,  man  and 

team  two  days .  $8.00 

Harrowing  six  times .  4.00 

Fertilizing  and  planting,  4  men  and 

team  .  8.o0 

Thinning  and  weeding .  20.00 

Cultivating,  man  and  horse  three 

days,  thirty  hours .  9.00 

Pulling  and  topping,  five  men  two 

days  .  15.00 

Hauling  and  storing,  five  men  one 

day,  with  team .  11.50 

1,200  pounds  fertilizer  at  $.32  per 

ton  . ’ .  19.20 


RECEIPTS. 

460  bushels  at  45' cents  per  bui 
200  bushels  at  15  cents  per  bushel 


Total  amount  rec 
Less  amount  exp( 

Leaving  a  balanci 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.  $95. 

.20 

.$207 

.00 

.  30 

.00 

.00 

.  95 

.20 

.$141 

.80 

TIGHE  BEOS. 


In  the  growing  of  rutabaga  turnips  we 
find  that  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil 
previous  to  planting  pays.  We  generally 
select  a  piece  of  sod  land,  plowing  under 
late  in  April;  by  that  time  in  our  locality 
there  is  a  good  growth  of  grass,  and  by 
turning  this  under  a  fair  amount  of  humus 
is  secured.  Last  year,  however,  we  plowed 
under  instead  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover 
which  had  been  sown  the  previous  year  in 
a  field  of  tomatoes.  This  stand  of  clover 
was  not  quite  as  good  as  some  grown  by 
us  in  previous  years,  wintering  out  some  in 
spots,  in  fact  along  in  March  it  looked  as 
if  it  would  all  go.  However,  by  May  15  it 
was  a  different  story ;  the  field  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  rank  growth  of  clover,  making 
a  sight  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This 
clover  was  plowed  under  May  15,  the 
ground  was  thoroughly  harrowed  every  two 
weeks  until  July  10,  when  we  cross-plowed 
it.  In  cross  plowing  we  found  that  the 
clover  was  pretty  well  rotted,  and  after 
working  the  field  over  several  times  with 
disk  and  spring-tooth  harrow  we  had  a 
fine  seed  bed. 

The  field,  which  contains  about  two 
acres,  was  drilled,  fertilized  and  sown  July 
14.  We  used  1,200  pounds  of  a  good  fer- 
ilizer,  analyzing  3-6-10,  in  the  following 
manner :  We  took  our  corn  marker  and 
marked  rows  30  inches  apart,  which  dis¬ 
tance  we  have  found  is  best  suited  to  our 
needs.  In  the  marks  thus  made,  fertilizer 
was  sowed,  600  pounds  to  the  acre.  1  he 
ridges  were  then  thrown  over  the  fertilizer 
and  raked  down,  after  which  the  seed  was 
sown.  When  the  little  plants  arrived  at 
the  height  of  about  one  inch,  the  spike- 
tooth  cultivator  was  started,  followed  by 
the  wheel-hoe  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 
which  at  this  time  of  the  year  seemed  to 
be  very  plentiful.  Next  began  the  weeding 
and  thinning  of  the  plants.  They  were 
thinned  to  a  space  of  about  five  or  six 
inches.  If  the  soil  is  hard  this  is  a  tedious 
business,  and  it  is  rather  hard  sometimes 
to  get  men  to  do  the  work  right,  but  by 
close  attention  a  satisfactory  job  was  ac¬ 
complished.  August,  1909,  hereabouts  was 
hot  and  dry,  but  there  seemed  to  be  plenty 
of  moisture  in  the  soil,  therefore  the  tur¬ 
nips  grew  well.  The  cultivator  was  kept 
going  once  a  week  until  the  second  week 
in  September,  when  the  danger  of  weeds 
was  over.  The  turnips  were  pulled,  and 
topped  into  heaps  the  first  week  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  as  soon  as  possible  they  were 
hauled  into  the  root  cellar.  Although  we 
did  not  secure  a  bumper  crop,  it  was  a  very 
satisfactory  one,  there  being  660  bushels 
all  told.  The  marketing  was  not  begun 
until  January  1  of  this  year,  as  the  press 
of  other  crops  which  were  more  perishable 
made  it  impracticable  to  sell  sooner.  The 
rutabaga,  however,  is  an  excellent  keeper 
with  us,  and  we  find  no  trouble  in  keeping 
them  in  good  condition  up  to  as  late  as 
May  1.  The  only  trouble  found  with  these 
turnips  was  that  some  grew  too  large  for 
sale,  weighing  five  pounds  or  more ;  these, 
cf  which  there  were  200  bushels,  had  to 
be  fed  to  the  cows,  as  our  customers  want 
a  medium-sized  turnip.  The  remaining  460 
bushels  were  sold  at  from  40  to  50  cents 
per  bushel,  averaging  45  cents.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  200  bushels  fed  to  the 
stock  were  worth  for  that  purpose  more 
than  15  cents  per  bushel.  In  the  figures 
given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
charged  for  team  work  $4  per  day;  and 
man  with  cultivator  30  cents  per  hour.  As 
no  account  is  kept  of  the  cost  of  producing 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Claudio  Faciola,  a  15-year- 
old  survivor  of  the  Messina  earthquake,  de¬ 
tained  at  Ellis  Island,  is  the  subject  of  an  - 
appeal  made  by  the  Italian  Immigrant  So¬ 
ciety  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  asking  that  the  boy  may  be  allowed 
to  land.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  all 
of  the  boy’s  family  were  killed  but  him¬ 
self.  Wandering  about  without  any  money 
or  means  of  caring  for  himself,  he  was 
picked  up  and  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum. 
Shortly  after  the  earthquake  an  older 
brother,  Antonio  Faciola,  who  has  a  pastry 
store  here  and  is  prosperous,  went  to  Italy 
to  look  up  the  members  of  his  family.  lie 
was  unable  to  get  any  trace  of  them  and 
returned  to  New  York.  The  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  a  canvass  of  Messina  and 
got  out  a  report  giving  the  names  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  survivors  so  far  as  they 
could  be  ascertained.  A  copy  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  recently  fell  into  Antonio  Faciola’ s 
hands  and  he  fount!  bis  brother’s  name  and 
the  address  of  the  orphan  asylum  in  it.  So 
he  sent  a  letter  to  his  brother  containing 
passage  money  to  America,  and  the  boy 
came  on.  The  immigration  authorities  de¬ 
cided  that  because  the  boy  had  been  in  a 
public  institution  in  Italy  he  was  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge  here,  and  he  was 
ordered  deported.  Then  the  Italian  Immi¬ 
grant  Society  took  up  the  case  and  hope 
to  get  the  order  rescinded,  or  at  least  to 
get  a  rehearing  of  the  case. 

The  special  grand  jury  directed  by  the 
State  Attorney-General’s  department  at 
Newark,  Ohio,  September  1,  reported  on 
the  lynching  of  Carl  M.  Etherington,  an 
Anti-Saloon  League  detective,  on  July  8 
last.  The  report  carried  with  it  fifty- 
eight  indictments,  of  which  twenty-five  were 
for  first  degree  murder,  twenty-one  for 
rioting,  ten  for  assault  and  battery  and  ten 
for  perjury.  Former  Sheriff  William  Linke 


It  is  believed  that  Attorney  Ilurrell  will 
unearth  sufficient  matter  to  keep  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  at  work  investigating  the 
records  of  men  alive  at  this  date  who  wore 
vitally  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Refining  Company  at 
Albany. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fire  that  destroyed 
several  of  the  barns  and  outbuildings  on 
the  farm  of  Edward  L.  Lunt,  Newbury, 
Mass.,  burned  to  death  several  tramps  who 
were  sleeping  in  a  cow  barn.  The  fire 
caused  a  damage  of  $15,000  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mr.  Lunt  and  was  only  prevented 
from  consuming  the  farmhouse  through  the 
use  of  many  gH lions  of  milk  that  was  ready 
for  shipment  to  Boston.  For  some  time 
tramps  have  been  using  the  Lunt  cow  barn 
as  a  sleeping  place.  When  the  fire  was 
discovered  September  4  Mr.  Lunt  was 
awakened  early  and  calling  his  farm  hands 
set  about  in  an  effort  of  putting  it  out. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  tramps  and  as  the 
barn  was  totally  destroyed  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
they  were  in  the  ruins.  It  is  belived  that 
the  fire  was  caused  by  one  of  the  tramps 
smoking  in  the  hay. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  selected  as  the  next 
convention  city.  George  Asnvus,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  elected  president  of  the  society, 
Richard  Vincent,  White  Marsh,  Md.,  vice- 
president;  H.  B.  Dorner,  Urbana,  Ill.,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  William  F.  Easting,  Buffalo,  treas¬ 
urer.'  The  society  gave  expression  to  vigor¬ 
ous  sentiments  in  support  of  parcels  post. 
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yet  are  not  ready  to  say  what  they  expect, 
but  are  inclined  to  wait  until  they  can 
hear  what  is  being  offered  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  In  former  years  this  has  been  a 
harvest  field  for  buyers,  often  buying  for 
*1  to  $1.50  per  barrel  less  than  they  pay 
50  miles  south.  The  idea  is  prevalent  that 
we  ought  to  get  nearer  the  prices  paid  in 
other  parts  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

Wasnington  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  L.  b. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  a 
year  with  the  apple  crop  so  uneven  as  this. 
Along  Lake  Ontario  shore  are  a  few  or¬ 
chards  with  fine  crops,  but  even  there  the 
average  yield  is  not  up  to  last  year,  and 
probably  not  40  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 
Back  five  miles  lrom  the  lake  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  orchard  with  25  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop.  Buyers  are  talking  big  crop 
and  trying  to  buy  at  less  figures  than  last 
year,  but  I  doubt  if  they  can  get  them  tor 
less  than  $3  a  barrel.  Bradley  and  others 
with  crops  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  have 
sold  at  $3.75  per  barrel.  These  orchards 
are  near  the  lake  shore.  By  the  way,  it 
was  a  great  joke  on  the  father  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Bradley  in  getting  this  orchard  of 
Duchess.  He  bought  them  for  Baldwins, 
several  hundred,  and  when  they  first  began 
to  bear  instituted  suit  against  the  nursery¬ 
man.  But  it  was  the  happiest  mistake  that 
could  have  happened  to  him,  as  they  have 
produced  twice  as  many  apples  as  the  same 
number  of  Baldwins  on  his  farm,  and  al¬ 
ways  sell  at  top  prices.  His  crop  this  year 
was  over  1,000  barrels. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  woodwaud. 

The  apple  crop  is  very  small,  and  of  poor 
quality.  No  buyers  through  here  as  yet 
-  -  -  .  .  *  The  following  state- 


for  perjur„ . 

of  Licking  County,  former  Mayor  Herbert 
Atherton  of  Newark,  and  former  Chief  of 
Police  Robert  Zergebiel  are  held  to  blame 
for  the  lynching.  They  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
had  they  lived  up  to  their  official  duty.  The 
Sheriff  is  said  to  have  cowardly  deserted 
his  post,  the  Mayor  to  have  gone  to  bed  at 
home  and  the  chief  to  have  gone  to  a 
noarby  saloon  to  play  cards.  Responsibility 
is  also  lodged  with  the  people,  for  the  re¬ 
port  says  that  had  they  elected  competent 
officials  the  lynching  would  not  have  taken 
place. 

Three  men  planned  to  rob  a  Colorado 
Midland  express  train  near  Divide,  Col., 
September  1,  but  only  one  of  them  tried  to 
carry  out  the  plot.  He  made  a  desperate 
effort,  but  in  a  struggle  with  Engineer 
Frank  Stewart  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  rock.  The  robber’s  re¬ 
volver  was  twice  discharged  in  the  fight 
and  the  engineer  was  severely  wounded 
by  one  bullet,  while  another  clipped  the 
ear  of  a  passenger  who  put  his  head  out  of 
the  window  at  the  wrong  time. 

Several  buildings  on  Main  street,  St. 
John.  N.  It.,  were  burned  September  2,  and 
a  high  wind  carried  the  flames  to  other 
structures.  Starting  in  a  livery  stable,  the 
fire  destroyed  that  building,  a  carriage 
shop,  a  woodworking  shop,  a  store  and  a 
shed.  The  loss  is  probably  $100,000. 

The  anomalous  situation  whereby  the 
men  injured  in  the  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fighting  forest  fires  in  the  Northwest 
mav  not  be  aided  by  the  Government  when 
the  disabilities  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty 
are  so  serious  as  to  force  them  from  the 
payroll  will  be  met  by  the  Red  Cross.  The 
number  of  injured  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  hospital  ser¬ 
vices  will  not  exceed  $1,000.  The  sum, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Ernest  P.  Ricknell, 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  will  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  Associate  Forester  Greely,  to 
be  used  at  his  discretion  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers.  When  the  list  of  dead  and 
injured  began  to  assume  serious  propor¬ 
tions  the  country  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  civilian  fire  fighters,  though  many 
of  them  had  been  pressed  into  service  by 
law,  could  receive  no  aid  under  existing 
statutes  from  the  Federal  Government  once 
they  were  disabled  for  further  service.  The 
soldiers  engaged  in  fighting  the  fire  are, 
of  course,  taken  care  of  under  the  pension 
laws  when  they  receive  injuries,  but  all 
that  was  left  for  an  injured  civilian  was  to 
get  out  of  the  service.  It  is  these  men 
that  the  Red  Cross  will  take  care  of.  1  he 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  Washington  had  already  raised  $180  by 
private  subscription,  but  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  was  felt  to  be  greater  than  they 
could  cope  with.  The  aid  from  the  Red 
Cross  came  unsolicited. 

Attorney  Alfred  Ilurrell,  prober  for  the 
legislative  Investigating  committee,  arrived 
at  Lyons,  N.  Y„  September  1,  and  is  looking 
up  the  scandal  surrounding  the  disburse¬ 
ments  made  by  Ilarry  F.  Zim merlin  in  be¬ 
half  of  legislation  favorable  to  the  Lyons 
Beet  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  story  nar¬ 
rated  by  Mr.  Zimmerlin  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings  at  Seneca  Falls  before 
Referee  Charles  A.  Hawley,  in  which  he 
testified  to  paying  the  late  Senator  John 
Raines  $6,000  and  late  Assemblyman  Jean 
I,  Burnett  of  Canandaigua  $1,500,  is 
scouted  by  friends  of  Raines  and  Burnett. 


more  than  two  to  one  over  the  candidate 
of  the  regulars,  the  Hon.  Bertram  Ellis,  of 
Keene.  A  feature  of  the  primary  in  Con¬ 
cord  was  the  complete  rout  of  Senator 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger  in  his  home  ward.  The 
ward  went  for  Bass,  as  did  the  entire  city. 
Senator  Gallinger  was  a  candidate  for 
delegate  to  the  State  convention  and  was 
defeated  overwhelmingly.  Former  Senator 
Chandler,  who  also  was  a  candidate  for 
delegate  to  the  State  convention,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  slight  majority  in  the  Eighth 
ward,  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  exert¬ 
ing  its  influence  against  him  on  account  of 
his  support  of  Bass. 

OBITUARY.  —  Dr.  Charles  Anthony 
Goessmann,  pioneer  in  agricultural  investi¬ 
gation  and  chemistry  and  for  nearly  40 
years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  college,  died  September  2,  at  Am¬ 
herst,  at  the  age  of  83.  He  was  best 
known  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
farmers  of  his  State  by  his  work  at  the 
experiment  station,  over  which  he  had 
charge.  At  the  time  of  his  withdrawal 
from  active  work  as  a  teacher  three  years 
ago  special  exercises  were  held  by  the 
alumni  in  his  honor.  Dr.  Goessmann  was 
born  in  Naumburg,  Germany,  and  received 
his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Gottin¬ 
gen  in  1853.  After  a  few  years  laboratory 
teaching  at  this  institution  .he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1857  and  at  the  instance 
of  an  American  fellow  student  assumed 
control  of  a  sugar  refinery  in  Philadelphia. 
He  studied  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  and 
the  West  Indies  and  in  1861  became  chem¬ 
ist  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Works  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  For  eight  years  ho  remained  there 
and  contributed  important  reports  on  the 
salt  deposits  of  Canada  and  Louisiana.  A 
short  period  of  teaching  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  occupied  him  until  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Soon  after 
he  went  there  Dr.  Goessmann  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  agricultural  problems  of  the 
State,  both  practical  and  scientific,  for  at 
that  time  this  sort  of  investigation  was  lit¬ 
tle  known.  He  became  chemist  to  the  State 
board  and  made  many  reports  and  lectures, 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  fertilizing. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Agriculturists.  His  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  practical  value  of  sorghum 
as  a  source  of  sugar  and  the  feasibility  of 
beet  sugar  production  were  the  starting 
point  for  later  studies  in  that  line.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  an  experiment 
station  was  instituted  and  he  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  it.  In  1899  he  was  an  honorary 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  study  matters  of  science  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  wrote  many  monographs  and 
papers  on  chemical  subjects.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Physieo-Medical  Society  of 
the  University  of  Erlangen  in  Germany, 
honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Agricultural  Society,  a  fellow  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  S.  and  from  1886  to  1887  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Amherst  Chemical  Society. 
Amherst  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  in  1899. 


than  last  year,  dealer 
larger.  A  well-known  grower  reports  that 
he  had  made  a  personal  investigation  of 
conditions  in  this  part  of  the  belt  and  is 
sure  that  the  crop  will  be  fully  40  per  cent 
smaller  than  last  year.  Baldwins,  he  add¬ 
ed,  are  the  only  variety  to  show  up  any¬ 
where  like  a  good  crop.  For  that  reason  he 
believed  that  growers  ought  to  obtain  as 
•much  for  their  fruit  as  they  did  last  year. 
What  the  growers  want  for  the  best  barrel¬ 
ing  stock,  he  added,  is  $3  per  barrel,  and 
if  they  cannot  get  it.  some  of  them  will 
place  their  fruit  in  cold  storage.  Operators, 
on  the  other  hand,  take  a  more  bearish 
view.  They  claim  that  the  crop  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  heavier  than  last  year 
and  that  as  they  lost  money  a  year  ago, 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  as  much  lor 
barreling  stoyk  as  they  did  then.  Most  of 
them  are  of  the  belief  that  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  secure  good  red  fruit  this  1>  all 
at  $2  a  barrel  at  the  most,  and  some  claim 
that  the  range  ought  to  be  from  $l.io  to 
$1.90  per  barrel.”  C.  it.  J. 

Penfield,  N.  Y. 

CROP  NOTES. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  dry  here.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  hay  were  good  crops.  Corn  and 
potatoes  are  almost  a  failure.  Hundreds 
of  acres  of  potatoes  are  not  worth  digging, 
and  ground  being  prepared  for  wheat,  nood 
rains  yesterday  (September  4)  and  to-day. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O.  *’•  l.  allkn. 

We  are  having  plenty  of  rain  (September 
3*  this  week.  It  will  help  corn  and  pota¬ 
to  crops  provided  no  frost  comes  early. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  fair  ;  corn  crop  is  good 
in  some  sections.  Potatoes  aro  half  a  crop. 
We  have  lots  of  peaches,  50  to  80  cents  a 
basket.  D-  u-  s* 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

1  got  20  pounds  of  Cow-horn  turnip  seed, 
and  have  a  fine  seeding  on  one  field  of  corn, 
10  acres.  They  are  the  first  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  1  believe  it  is  possible  to  grow 
Alfalfa  seed  here.  All  we  have  to  do  here 
to  get  an  Alfalfa  seeding  is  to  sow  it  with 
oats  or  barley  in  the  Spring,  just  as  you 
would  clover  seed.  It  will  grow  on  wheat 
with  other  seed  in  the  Spring.  I  have  six 
acres  now  that  I  believe  will  make  five 
tons  all  told.  Will  put  in  10  acres  next 
Spring  if  possible.  We  have  had  rains  to 
start  the  ditches  running  in  the  last  two 
weeks.  The  smallest  fruit  crop  I  ever  saw 
here  Only  a  few  orchards  have  apples, 
but  'those  are  linf»';  the  only  full  crop  is 
peaches.  Grain,  hay  and  corn  are  a  full 
crop  here.  Some  wheat  going  oJ  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  about  all  going  over  30. 

Geneva.  N.  Y.  w.  J.  K. 


BUYING  WESTERN  HAY  DIRECT, 

Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  letter  from 
a  reader  in  Prowers  Co.,  Col.,  referringjto 
Alfalfa  hay.  This  county  touches 
western  boundary  of  Kansas,  and 


the 

we 


PRICES  FOR  APPLES. 

As  yet  the  buyers  have  not  commenced 
to  make  any  offers,  and  we  expect  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  open  up  in  a  day  or  so.  b. 

Winchester,  Va. 

There  have  not  as  yet  been  any  sales 
made  or  offers  that  I  know  of.  The  buyers 
aro  expecting  as  much  as  they  got  last 
season,  which  was  $4  per  barrel  F.  O.  B. 
cars  for  Albemarle  Pippins,  and  $3.a0  to 
$3.75  for  Winesap.  J-  J-  B- 

Covesville,  Va. 

No  price  on  Winter  apples  yet.  but  I  think 
some  huvers  would  offer  $2.50  now  lor 
some  lots'.  I  shall  have  about  3,000  barrels 
and  nothing  less  than  $3  will  touch  them. 

I  am  paying  from  $3  to  $3.50  now  for  ball 
apples.  Blush,  Twenty  Ounce,  etc.  c.  a. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  offers  for  barrel 
apples  vet.  Apples  are  pretty  scarce  here. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  others  as  well 
as  mvself  that  good  stock  will  bring  $1  a 
bushel  loose.  The  following  are  the  prices 
paid  by  canning  factories  :  Chops  25  cents 
per  100  pounds,  windfalls  70  cents  per 
100;  picked  $1  per  100.  Apples  have 
dropped  badly,  making  them  thinner  than 
ever.  v-  s-  D- 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

Absolutely  nothing  doing  on  Winter  ap¬ 
ples.  Growers  are  holding  for  $3,  dealers 
•talking”  $2  to  $2.25,  and  emphasizing 
heavy  losses  of  last  year.  If  price  is  not 
satisfactory,  larger  growers  will  put  in 
told  storage  here  or  elsewhere.  No  sales  of 
low  grades  to  evaporators,  very  unusual 
for  this  section.  Both  “dealers”  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  afraid  of  the  dried  fruit  mar¬ 
ket.  E-  w-  c- 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  vet  I  have  heard  of  no  sales ;  buyers 
are  offering  $1  to  $1.50,  while  growers  as 


wished  to  see  if  any  of  our  Eastern  read¬ 
ers  were  interested  in  dealing  directly  with 
Western  hay  growers.  We  also  wished  to 
see  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  freight  rates 
which  would  make  such  direct  dealing  pos¬ 
sible.  As  a  result  of  this  letter  over  600 
tons  of  hay  were  called  for,  the  orders  be¬ 
ing  conditional  upon  freight  rates.  After 
much  delay  such  rates  were  finally  given. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them  from  l’rowers  Lo., 
Col.  :  New  York,  N.  Y.,  64  cents  per  100  ; 


\  Y.,  64  cents;  Cunningham,  Ala.,  40 

cents.  ’  These  rates  are  prohibitive.  For 
example,  it  will  cost  $12.80  per  ton  to  put 
this  hay  in  New  York,  while  the  original 
cost  will  be  $10  to  $12.  That  is  more 
than  a  dairyman  could  afford  to  pay  for 
the  hay  at  present  prices  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  feared  that  these  high  freight 
rates  would  prevent  profitable  direct  deal¬ 
ing  between  East  and  West.  It  is  but 
another  argument  in  favor  of  making  Al¬ 
falfa  grow  on  your  own  farm.  There  will 
be  little  competition  from  the  West. 

Real  Estate  Agent’s  Charges. — 
Speaking  of  the  rate  charge  of  real  estate 
men  for  selling  farm  property,  I  give  the 
figures  of  a  recent  transaction  here.  A 
real  estate  dealer  sold  my  property,  and  I 
agreed. to  pay  him  two  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price.  This  is  the  regular  rate, 
but  generally  there  is  an  advance  fee  pf 
$5  for  listing  the  property,  but  this  I  did 
not  pay.  I  signed  an  agreement  to  pay 
him  this  fee  in  case  he  found  a  purchaser 
for  the  property  before  a  certain  date,  and 
also  agreed  that  if  I  sold  the  property  to 
any  partv  who  had  previously  negotiated 
or  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  agent, 
then  he  was  entitled  to  the  full  commission 
of  two  per  cent  on  the  sale.  R-  b. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


884  _  „ 

THE  RURAL 

Woman  and  the  Home  clients  are  thoroughly  mixed  together, 

— - - _ -  pour  tlte  pone  into  a  well-greased  pan 

and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Try  it 
with  a  knife.  When  the  blade  comes 
out  clean  take  it  from  tTie  oven.  Let  it 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  CHOICE. 

°nce  VZZ  ZZ£ln&mn  C&mes  tbC  get  cold  before  turning  it  from  "th^pam 

It  should  look  dark,  like  a  rich  preserve, 


moment  to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for 
the  good  or  evil  side ; 

Some  great  cause,  God’s  new  Messiah,  offer¬ 
ing  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 

Farts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and 

the  sheep  upon  the  right,  .  ”  - -  “Vl 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  ’twixt  that  sa^s  “1e  Youth’s  Companion.  One 


when  properly  baked. 

* 

Mrs.  Cams  was  a  young  housekeeper 
and  naturally  sensitive  about  her  cook- 


darkness  and  that  light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose 
party  thou  shalt  stand, 


evening  she  put  the  bread  to  rise,  but 
with  unreasonable  perversity  it  failed  to 
do  any  such  thing.  Early  in  the  morn- 


Ere  the  doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  ing  she  slipped  out  into  the  pasture  and 
the  dust  against  our  land?  a  ,  . 

Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  ’tis  g  a  bhe  Placed  the  stubborn 

Truth  alone  is  strong,  dough  in  it,  and  carefully  covered  it 

And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  with  earth  and  dead  leaves  Later  in 

Troon, Ith, T8  ,  .  , .  ,  *he  day.  when  she  glanced  from  the  win- 

J  roops  or  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  a  i  , 

her  from  all  wrong.  dow’  she  saw  a  b°y  near  the  spot,  peer- 

— James  Russell  Lowell.  *n£  curiously  at  the  ground.  Finally  he 
*  took  a  stick  and  began  poking  and  dig- 

Gkease  stains  on  coat  collars  or  the  ging  about.  Soon  some  one  else  came 
backs  of  garments  caused  by  the  rubbing  along  and  stopped  to  look.  In  time  quite 
of  long  hair  are  often  very  obstinate.  A  a  little  crowd  gathered.  They  all  seemed 
professional  cleaner  says  they  can  be  re-  so  interested,  and  were  talking  matters 
moved  with  the  following  mixture:  over  so  earnestly,  that  Mrs.  Cams,  un- 
Ammoma,  four  spoonfuls;  common  salt,  able  to  restrain  her  curiosity  any  longer, 
one  spoonful;  shake  thoroughly.  Dip  a  went  out  into  the  lot  to  see  for  herself! 

piece  of  cotton  in  this  mixture,  and  rub  What  was  her  surprise  to  find  a  high, 

the  stain  well,  rinsing  afterwards  by  rounded,  puffy  mass  sprinkled  over  with 
rubbing  gently  with  warm  water.  earth  and  dead  leaves.  She  did  not  stop 

,  .  long  to  wonder,  for  glte  recognized  her 

Linger  jumbles  made  as  follows  are  unfortunate  loaf,  risen  at  last;  but  this  is 

delicious,  especially  when  warm:  One  the  remark  she  heard  one  man  making 
and  one-half  cup  brown  sugar,  V/2  cup  to  another: 

molasses,  one  cup  butter  or  lard,  one-  “Oh,  that’s  nothing.  I  have  heard  of 
half  cup  sour  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  soda  places  in  the  West  where  mushrooms 
dissolved  in  the  milk,  one  tablespoonful  grow  much  larger  than  that.” 
ginger,  one  tablespoon ful  cinnamon,  one-  _ - _ 


half  tablespoonful  cloves,  two  quarts 
sifted  flour.  The  batter  should  be  so 
stiff  it  can  hardly  be  stirred.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  a  well-greased  tin. 

* 

A  foot-bath  of  agate  ware  is  a  con¬ 
venience  missing  in  many  households, 
but  a  comfort  to  tired  feet.  People  who 
have  to  stand  much  of  the  time  often 
suffer  from  swollen  and  inflamed  feet. 
A  foot-bath  of  warm  water  containing 
a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  which  the 
tired  feet  are  rested  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
will  draw  out  much  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  after  putting  on  fresh  stock¬ 
ings  and  thin  slippers  the  whole  body 
seems  rested.  The  agate  foot-bath  costs 
us  65  cents,  and  is  certainly  more  desir¬ 
able  than  the  clumsy  pail  or  tub  which 
often  has  to  take  its  place.  Handsomer, 
but  not  more  serviceable,  are  foot-baths 
of  white  enamel,  which  cost  much  more 
than  the  agate  ware. 


Peanut  Butter. 

Please  give  a  recipe  for  peanut  butter. 

m.  j.  s. 

We  do  not  know  the  commercial  pro¬ 
cess  for  making  peanut  butter.  In  do¬ 
mestic  practice  the  roasted  nuts  are 
shelled,  then  ground  with  the  finest 
grinder  of  a  meat  chopper.  The  pow¬ 
dered  peanut  is  then  moistened  with 
thick  sweet  cream,  slightly  salted,  and 
packed  in  little  jars  for  immediate  use, 
as  it  quickly  becomes  rancid.  We  think 
peanut  oil  is  mixed  with  the  commercial 
product,  as  this  is  very  oily  as  a  rule, 
and  also  very  strong  in  its  peanut  flavor. 
We  would  like  to  learn  more  about  this, 
if  any  of  our  housewives  are  using  a 
different  recipe,  or  have  learned  how  to 
prepare  it  so  that  it  keeps  for  a  longer 
time. 


Canning  Pumpkin  ;  Apple  Snow. 

Please  give  recipes  for  canning  pumpkin  ; 
also  for  apple  snow.  o.  h.  b. 

Canned  pumpkin  will  supply  pie  mate¬ 
rial  when  stored  pumpkins  are  gone. 
Cook  the  pumpkin  and  strain  it,  just  as 
you  do  for  pies,  being  careful  not  to  have 
much  water  in  it.  Fill  the  can  full. 
Shake  down  so  as  to  have  them  solid. 
Put  on  the  tops,  screw  down  just  a  little, 
so  you  can  lift  by  them,  place  in  boiler, 
with  something  between  the  cans  and 
boiler  on  the  bottom,  fill  to  the  neck  of 
cans  with  water  and  boil  one  good  hour. 
Take  out  and  wipe  the  necks  of  the  cans, 
and  if  the  pumpkin  has  shrunk  away,  fill 


Among  new  Fall  blouses  we  still  see 
the  Magyar  or  one-piece  cut.  The 
blouse  must  follow  the  jacket  suit  it  is 
worn  with  in  color.  The  pleated  collars 
are  being  replaced  by  flat  Richelieu  col¬ 
lars  of  guipure  or  Irish  point,  with 
cuffs  to  match.  The  blouses  veiled  with 
chiffon,  which  have  been  popular  all 
Summer,  are  still  offered  freely.  There 
are  also  handsome  net  or  chiffon  waists 
embroidered  all  over  with  soutache 
braid;  these  cost  from  $7.50  up.  Most 

of  the  Fan  jacket  smts  shown  have  cans  up  with  boiling  water,  put  on  rings 
ntucl,  shorter  coats  than  were  worn  last  and  screw  down  the  tops  tight,  and  the 
yean  Among  Fall  dress  fabr.es  we  see  pi,mpki„  wm  keep  six  months  in  a  good, 
handsome  silk  and  wool  poplins  at  $1  a  Cool  place. 

yard;  they  are  very  handsome,  coming  Apple  snow  calls  for  three  large  tart 
m  al  the  popular  shades,  light  and  dark,  apples,  whites  of  three  eggS;  one.ha]f 

and  the  fabric  is  excellent  for  long  wear.  of  granulated  sugar.  The  eggs  and  apples 

should  be  very  cold.  Put  the  egg  whites 
Spanish  sweet  potato  pone  is  a  recipe  into  a  bowl,  put  in  three  tablespoonfuls 
that  comes  to  us  from  Barbados.  It  is  a  of  sugar,  beat  a  little  with  an  egg  beater, 
rich  dessert,  liked  by  all  who  care  for  put  in  more  sugar,  and  continue  until 
sweet  potatoes.  Half  of  the  proportions  all  the  sugar  is  added,  then  until  the 
given  make  a  large  dish.  Wash,  peel  and  mixture  is  very  stiff.  Peel  and  core  the 

grate  the  best  quality  of  sweet  potatoes,  apples  and  grate  them  into  the  mixture, 

Measure  five  cups  into  a  large  bowl,  grating  only  a  portion  at  a  time,  and 

Into  this  stir  three  cups  of  beat  West  then  beating  in  with  the  mixture/ until 

India  molasses,  two  cups  of  butter  (melt  it  is  all  stiff.  Flavor  with  almond  ex- 
carefully  and  do  not  let  it  get  oily),  one  tract,  pile  in  a  glass  dish,  and  set  on  ice 
cup  each  preserved  ginger  and  candied  until  used.  Do  not  make  long  before 
orange  peel  cut  fine,  one  teaspoon  salt,  using,  as  the  apple  becomes  discolored, 
one  tablespoon  pounded  ginger  and  two  Whipped  cream  may  be  served  with  it  if 
tablespoons  allspice,  cloves;  mace  and  desired.  The  proportion  given  will  serve 
^  cinnamon  mixed.  When  all  these  ingre-  six  to  eight  persons. 


NEW-YORKER 
The  Exchange  as  a  Money  Maker. 

bor  the  most  part  the  women  of  many 
country  communities  have  been  making 
mone-  for  library  associations,  church 
societies  and  various  benevolent  enter¬ 
prises  by  means  of  the  “Saturday  Ex¬ 
change.”  Various  kinds  of  provisions 
are  collected,  according  to  the  season, 
and  taken  to  a  store  or  butcher  shop  cen¬ 
trally  located,  and  there  the  women  act 
as  clerks  all  Saturday  morning,  or  until 
the  goods  are  disposed  of.  As  a  money 
maker  and  the  means  of  having  a  good 
social  time,  the  exchange  has  no  equal. 
At  one  of  these  exchanges  the  window 
was  full  of  distinctively  country  products 
such  as  homemade  jellies,  pickles,  cottage 
cheese,  butter,  eggs,  dressed  chickens  and 
sausage,  while  the  large  baskets  held  the 
bread,  cookies  and  other  good  things. 
It  was  simply  amazing  to  see  the  way  the 
town  people  crowded  about  those  good 
things,  and  bought  them  up  at  -good 
prices.  Some  of  the  patrons  anxiously 
inquired  as  to  who  brought  the  things, 
particularly  the  butter  and  cream,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  were  bargained  for 
without  a  word.  One  country  woman 
remarked  that  the  town  women  must 
be  a  shiftless  lot  to  be  down  buying 
baked  things  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
but  she  did  not  realize  that  the  city 
woman  has  many  demands  upon  her  time 
as  well  as  her  country  sister,  and  the 
chance  to  get  homemade  bread  without 
much  trouble  was  not  to  be  passed 
lightly  by. 

■Generally  speaking  there  is  too  little 
friendly  dealing  between  country  and 
city  women,  but  the  exchange  is  helping 
bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs. 
Of  course  the  primary  object  is  money¬ 
making,  but  the  breaking  down  of  the 
wall  between  country  and  city  is  a 
good  result  of  the  money-making.  At  an 
exchange  eggs  usually  bring  two  or  three 
cents  more  per  dozen  than  in  the  groc¬ 
ery,  chickens  from  10  to  15  cents  more 
and  other  things  in  proportion.  Bread 
at  10  cents  per  loaf  does  not  represent 
much  profit,  but  cottage  cheese  at  10 
cents  per  quart  makes  up  for  the  appar¬ 
ent  loss  on  bread,  and  one  must  have 
variety.  There  is  more  profit  in  cakes, 
as  quarters  of  ordinary  ones  bring  from 
25  to  40  cents.  Doughnuts  at  10  cents 
per  dozen  and  cookies  at  the  same  price 
are  money  makers,  while  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers  and  such  things  are  al¬ 
most  all  profit.  Farmers  can  easily  spare 
a  basket  of  plums,  peaches  or  apples 
without  feeling  they  are  giving  a  penny, 
yet  the  fruit  brings  a  good  price  at  the 
exchange.  The  most  made  at  any  coun¬ 
try  exchange  in  our  town  was  $23  and 
the  least  $15,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  for  a 
little  trouble  a  lot  of  new  books  could 
be  added  to  a  library  or  a  new  carpet 
purchased  for  the  Sunday  school  room 
of  a  country  church.  It  is  less  work 
than  a  supper  and  more  convenient  than 
an  entertainment,  two  very  much  over¬ 
worked  forms  of  raising  money,  so  it  is 
no  wonder  the  exchange  is  becoming  very 
popular  in  the  rural  districts. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 
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MAKE  IDEAL 

HOUSE  GOWNS,  KIMONOS," 
WRAPPERS,  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES,  Etc. 

Napped  on  back  only,  combining 
light  weight  with  warmth  and  dura¬ 
bility.  28  inches  wide. 

10c.  a  yard. 
If  you  fail 
to  find 
L  e  r  m  a 
Flannel  at 
any  good 
store  write 
us  for  free 
samples. 

PACIFIC 
MILLS 

BOSTON 

BM  -l  "  '  «■ 

Write  today  L'O  p  L/  Samples  and 
for  our  *  gtyle  Book 

Men’s  and  Youth’s 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

$  1  f  $1  Q  Made  to  Order 
Iv  t0  lo  at  the  Mill 

Save  from  $4  to  $7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 
Cut  out  dealers’  profits. 
Our  made-to-order  $10  to 
$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed.  Many 
new  and  choice  patterns  to 
select  from.  Fit,  material, 
workmanship  guaranteed. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on  all 
orders  west  of  it.  Send  at 
once  for  our  illustrated 
Style  Book  and  samples  of 
cloth,  directions  for  self¬ 
measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

303  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


THIS  MORRIS  LEATHER 


chair  r/r; 

ELEGANT  and  USEFUL 
ARTICLES  OUR  CUS¬ 
TOMERS  GET  AS  A 


SEND 
FOR  OUR 

HARDWARE  AND  GROCERY  PRICE  LIST, 
AND  OUR  PREMIUM  CATALOGUE. 

MCKt N N EY  c£  CO.  Mail  Order  House 
184  and  186  STATE  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Stop  Eating  Dirt ! 

Let  The 


EASY 


Cleaner  Do  It, 


S^paEs/age?G'rhekbroomrnetIirs?D  ?Vl&y0ar  hair  but  y°,u  ,cannot  st°P  UP  air 

lungs.  There  is  the  cause  of  many  mysterious  ills'1156356  8efmS  ^  they  E°  straieht  into  >our 
Everyone  in  the  home  is  exposed  to  to  the  same  danger 

And  worst  of  all,  sweeping  fails  to  clean  The  dust  pan  full  of  dirt  you  get  is  only  about 

“'■tenth  of  the  dirt  left  in  the  carpet  or  allowed  to  settle 
on  the  furniture  or  be  inhaled. 

The  EASY  Vacuum  Cleaner 

gets  all  the  dirt.  It  sucks  it  right  into  the  dirt  box.  None 
of  it  gets  into  the  air.  The  carpets  are  left  right  on  the 
floor.  It  gets  all  the  dirt  out  of  the  carpet  and  off  the  floor 
under  the  carpet. 

Makes  old,  dingy  carpets  look  like  new  and  keeps  them  so. 
Cleans  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  bedding,  furniture,  clothes 
ail  without  moving  them  or  injuring  in  any  way. 

Easy  to  operate  it  by  hand.  Once  a  week  is  enough  to 
keep  the  house  clean  all  the  time  and  eliminate 
spring  and  Fall  housecleaning. 

Write  For  Ten-  Day  Trial  Offer 

DODGE  &  ZUIXiJLi, 

234-M  Dlllaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Or  EASY  WASIIEK  CO., 

Cor.  Bruce  &  Dundua  Stg.,  Toronto,  Can. 

“  A!¥’’wisLrt^nTw^ngCeUrSs° 


3910. 
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Frankfort  Sausage ;  Mustard. 

Will  some  one  please  give  tbe  recipe  for 
making  Frankfort  sausage.  Also  for  mus¬ 
tard.  mbs.  l.  e.  f. 

For  Frankfort  sausage,  chop  up  pork, 
Jean  meat  and  fat  (ham  can  be  used)  in 
the  proportion  of  four  pounds  lean  to 
one  of  fat.  To  a  pound  of  the  mixture 
season  with  salt,  11  grams,  one-half  gram 
saltpetre,  two  grams  white  pepper  and 
one-half  gram  cloves.  Mix  the  whole  so 
intimately  that  “you  cannot  tell  the  fat 
pieces  from  the  lean.”  The  more  thor¬ 
ough  the  mixing  the  better  the  result. 

If  the  mixing  is  not  free,  you  can  add  a 
little  water,  but  do  not  overdo  this.  If 
too  “waxy”  from  excess  of  fat,  add  lean ; 
or  the  other  way,  if  too  meaty.  Use 
pig’s  cases  for  the  filling.  Tie  the  sau¬ 
sage  in  length  desired.  Hang  the  links 
well  apart  in  the  smokehouse.  Toler¬ 
able  heat  will  do  them  rightly  enough, 
but  if  you  want  the  deep  rich  tint  of 
brown,  you  will  have  to  finish  them  off 
over  a  brick  fire.  It  is  hard  to  fix  the 
temperature,  as  the  smokehouse  in  the 
open  will  be  cooler  than  the  one  indoors. 
Test  the  state  by  running  a  quill  in  and 
examining  the  extract  by  the  taste,  sight 
and  smell.  Sometimes  they  are  put  in 
bundles  of  10  or  12  folded  together  and 
pressed  to  flatten.  Keep  in  a  box  under 
weight  before  putting  in  the  smoke. 

The  inquirer  does  not  .say  what  sort 
of  mustard  she  wishes  to  make,  and 
there  are  many  recipes.  Here  is  a  recipe 
for  ordinary  ready-mixed  mustard:  Stir 
gradually  one  pint  of  good  vinegar  into 
eight  ounces  of  ground  mustard,  add  a 
pinch  of  ground  cloves,  and  let  the  whole 
boil  over  a  moderate  fire.  Then  add  a 
small  lump  of  white  sugar,  let  it  boil  up 
once  more,  and  put  away  in  small  sealed 
jars.  For  Frankfort  mustard,  mix  one 
pound  ground  white  mustard,  one  pound 
ground  brown  mustard,  eight  ounces  pul¬ 
verized  sugar,  one  ounce  ground  cloves, 
two  ounces  ground  allspice,  and  com¬ 
pound  the  whole  into  a  smooth  paste 
with  white  wine  vinegar;  put  away  in 
small  jars.  French  mustard  requires 
salt,  scraped  horseradish  and  garlic 
steeped  in  boiling  vinegar  used  to  mix 
the  mustard. 

Preparing  Chicken  Feathers  for  Pil- 
-  lows. 

As  our  chicken  feathers  are  always  • 
from  fowls  sold  in  local  market,  or  else 
used  for  home  consumption,  they  are 
wet,  for  we  scald  all  such  birds,  as  we 
find  the  picking  easier.  The  first  thing 
is  to  dry  the  feathers,  which  we  do  by 
hanging  them  in  a  bag  in  the  open  air, 
bringing  them  in  before  the  dew  falls 
and  repeating  the  process  until  they  are 
dry.  Then  we  put  them  in  a  pan  and 
slip  them  in  the  oven,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  heated,  taking  care  not  to 
scorch.  They  can  then  be  put  in  a  clean 
bag  and  hung  away  until  sufficient  have 
accumulated  for  use.  Some  people  sep¬ 
arate  the  large  feathers  from  the  small 
ones,  when  picking,  and  use  only  the 
small  ones.  We  put  them  all  together, 
and  when  we  come  to  make  our  pillows 
strip  the  large  feathers.  We  do  this,  by 
using  a  sharp  penknife,  starting  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  feather 
and  pulling  toward  the  quill  end.  They 
usually  come  off  in  two  pieces,  one  each 
side.  It  is  a  little  more  work,  but  fea¬ 
thers  accumulate  faster,  and  pillows  are 
just  as  fine.  Any  stiff  ends  on  small 
feathers  we  clip  off  with  scissors. 

MRS.  W.  E.  c. 

I  put  the  feathers  in  a  tub,  which  is 
better  than  a  bag,  as  the  bag  holds  the 
sand,  and  make  a  hot  suds,  enough  to 
cover  them  well.  Stir  with  a  stick,  and 
when  cool  enough  to  put  your  hands  in 
work  and  squeeze  them  out  of  the  suds. 
Then  pour  on  more  boiling  water,  and 
repeat  several  times,  till  the  suds  are  all 
cool,  then  spread  on  an  old  sheet,  or  put 
in  a  large  cheesecloth  bag  and  put  where 
they  will  dry  quickly,  stirring  often  that 
they  may  dry  evenly.  There  will  be  no 
smell,  and  they  will  be  light  and  fluffy. 
I  have  used  this  for  years,  so  know  that 
it  is  good.  MRS.  B.  h.  m’k. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  ahvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

Close  fitting  yet  becoming  bonnets  are 
greatly  in  demand  both  for  motoring 
and  for  Summer  use.  Here  are  two  that 
are  in  every  way  attractive  and  practical 
yet  so  simple  that  they  can  easily  and 
quickly  be  made.  For  bonnets  of  this 


8722  Shirred  and  Plain  Melon  Shaped 
Bonnets,  Ladies’  and  Misses’, 

One  Size. 

kind  silk  and  chiffon,  pongee  and  va¬ 
rious  materials  are  used  and  the  shirred 
one  is  adapted  to  the  thinner  fabrics 
while  the  plain  one  suits  the  heavier 
sort.  The  shirred  bonnet  can  be  made 
either  with  or  without  a  lining.  In  the 
illustration  it  is  made  of  chiffon  and  is 
unlined  and  the  plain  bonnet  is  made  of 
silk.  Both  the  plain  and  the  shirred  bon¬ 
nets  consist  of  three  pieces  each.  These 
pieces  are  joined  and  as  illustrated  the 
front  edge  of  the  plain  bonnet  is  finished 
with  a  little  frill  of  ribbon,  but  the  edges 
of  the  shirred  bonnet  are  turned  under 
to  form  their  own  frills.  Either  ribbon 
or  chiffon  ties  and  rosettes  or  any  pre¬ 
ferred  finish  can  be  used.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  is,  for  the  plain  bon¬ 
net  $4  yard  21  or  27,  yard  44  inches 
wide;  for  the  shirred  bonnet  1]4  yard 


21  or  27,  Y&  yard  44  inches  wide  with 
3^4  yards  of  ribbon  1J4  inches  wide  and 
two  disks  to  make  the  rosette  for  the 
plain  bonnet,  4  yards  of  ribbon  for  the 
rosettes  for  the  shirred  bonet,  1J4  yard 
of  ribbon  or  chiffon  for  ties.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6722  is  cut  in  one  size  only  for 
women  and  misses ;  price  10  cents. 

The  small  patterns  include  6743,  fancy 
waist,  34  to  42  bust.  6738,  fancy  waist, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  6727,  house  dress 
or  nurses’  costume,  sizes  34  to  46  bust. 
6732,  six-gored  skirt,  sizes  22  to  32  waist. 
6747,  girls’  gymnasium  suit,  eight  to  16 
years. 

If  1  would  serve,  while  others  sit  at  ease, 
My  heart  and  hand,  my  brain  and  tongue 
must  please 

To  do  their  best ; 

Not  only  dainty  viands  must  be  brought, 
But  kindly  speech,  that  waits  on  kindly 
thought. 

Must  greet  my  guest ! 

— Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 


Pickled  Walnuts. 

There  is  a  recipe  in  the  Rural  Cook  Book 
for  pickled  walnuts.  We  have  three  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  trees  on  our  place,  and  I  gath¬ 
ered  some  green  and  followed  directions  ex¬ 
actly,  but  the  result  does  not  suit  me.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  recipe  ap¬ 
plies  to  English  Black  walnuts,  and  what 
is  the  proper  time  to  gather  them.  I  gath¬ 
ered  those  I  pickled  the  latter  part  of  June, 
the  shell  had  not  formed  inside,  but  they 
taste  a  little  bitter.  a.  v.  p. 

The  recipe  calls  for  English,  not  Black 
walnuts.  We  jud"e  from  the  above  in¬ 
quiry  that  these  walnuts  were  freshly 
pickled  the  past  June.  In  this  case  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  proper  flavor. 
The  old  English  housekeeper  who  gave 
us  the  recipe  says  that  the  pickles  do 
not  acquire  the  proper  flavor  until  they 
have  “ripened”  for  at  least  three  months, 
and  it  is  better  to  leave  them  untouched 
for  six  months ;  they  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  with  keeping.  The  flavor  would 
be  impaired  by  any  carelessness  in 
changing  the  brine.  Following  is  the 
recipe:  The  walnuts  must  be  gathered 
while  young  and  green,  before  shells  are 
formed,  and  be  laid  in  strong  brine. 
Leave  them  in  this, for  a  week,  changing 
it  every  other  day.  Take  them  out,  dry 
them  between  two  cloths  and  pierce  each 
with  a  large  needle.  Throw  them  into 
cold  water  and  leave  them  several  hours 
before  packing  them  in  small  jars  and 
pouring  over  them  scalding  hot  seasoned 
vinegar,  prepared  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions:  Four  quarts  of  vinegar,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  three  dozen  cloves,  three 
dozen  black  peppers,  18  whole  allspice 
and  12  blades  of  mace  boiled  together 
for  five  minutes. 


When  you  writo  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Looking  back  upon  life’s  trodden  way 
Gleams  and  greenness  linger  on 
track  ; 

Distance  meets  and  mellows  all  ko-day. 
Looking  back. 

Rose  and  purple  and  a  silvery  gray. 

Is  that  cloud  the  cloud  we  called 
black? 

Evening  harmonizes  all  to-day. 

Looking  back. 

—Christina  Rossetti. 
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JFOUWDED  184a 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 

iSolid  Black  Prints  | 

Standard  since  1842 

Stylish  black  costumes, 
[with  rich  dignified  effect, 
[may  be  made  economi-| 
[cally  of  these  well-known 
[substantial  dress-goods,  j 
These  calicoes  are  noted  | 
[for  their  intense,  lustrous, 
[indelible  color,  and  finely] 
[woven  cotton  fabric. 

I  Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal- 
jer  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept  I 

■  substitutes.  IS  not  in  your  dealer's 

■  stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
1  We' 11  help  him  supply  you. 

[ The  Eddyitone  Mfg.Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amoun  t 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St. .Rochester.N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


A  Reliable  Water  Supply  System 

c*  Uave  “running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  It.”  Pumped  from  stream,  pond 
orspring.  No  expense  for  powerjno  trouble; 
no  repairs.  Install  it  yourself,  or  we  will 
install  for  you  a 

FOSTER  HIGH-DUTY  RAM 

and  guarantee  to  put  it  in  to  your  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  for  %  fixed  Bum, 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  No  troublo 
■***  Or  expense  to  maintain.  Write  us. 


Power  Specialty  Company 

111  Broadway »  New  York 


Stock  Up  with 
Fresh  Soda  Crackers 

Instead  of  getting  a  large  pack¬ 
age  of  loose  soda  crackers  that 
soon  grow  stale — stock  your 
pantry  with  small  tight  pack¬ 
ages  containing 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Fresh  soda  crackers  every  time 
you  eat-—the  last  as  fresh  as  the 
first — because  they  are  placed 
in  moisture  proof  packages  the 
moment  they  leave  the  oven. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


883 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TRAINING  THE  BULL  FOR  WORK. 

In  the  article  recently  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  entitled  “The  Farm 
Drones,”  there  was  a  very  important 
omission,  to  wit,  how  the  bulls  are 
trained.  Fir%t  of  all,  the  bull  must  be 
properly  ringed,  and  sufficient  time  must 
elapse  before  his  training  begins  to  allow 
the  nose  to  heal  entirely  so  that  there 
may  be  no  soreness  in  the  nose.  If  two 
full-grown  bulls  are  to  be  trained,  the 
easy  way  to  start  is  to  yoke  them  to¬ 
gether  with  a  good,  strong  ox-yoke,  turn 
them  loose  and  let  them  run.  One  will 
draw  the  other,  then  the  other  will  draw 
the  one,  but  before  they  are  satisfied  the 
tongues  of  both  will  he  protruding,  and 
that  is  the  time  to  begin.  Take  a  set  of 
lines  from  the  double  work  harness  and 
adjust  them  exactly  as  would  be  done 
in  driving  a  team  of  horses,  except  that 
the  lines  are  snapped  into  the  rings  in 
the  nose  instead  of  using  bits.  Now  at¬ 
tach  a  log  chain  to  the  yoke  and  hitch 
on  to  the  stone  boat;  take  up  the  lines 
and  give  the  word  to  go  ahead,  at  the 
same  time  starting  them  with  the  whip. 
They  probably  will  not  go  very  straight, 
and  perhaps  will  mind  the  lines  but 
little  at  first,  but  they  will  soon  learn  to 
pull  the  boat  and  by  degrees  will  learn 
to  mind  the  pull  upon  the  lines,  and  a 
few  turns  around  the  field  will  teach 
them  the  word  “whoa”  perfectly.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  making  the  bull 
tired,  and  if  tired  enough  he  will  give  up 
completely  and  can  be  taught  anything 
required. 

The  following  day  the  team  may  be 
hitched  to  the  stone  boat  and  driven  with 
light  loads,  and  each  subsequent  day  the 
loads  can  be  increased  and  the  hours  of 
labor  lengthened  until  the  team  is  doing 
a  satisfactory  day’s  work.  When  they 
learn  to  mind  the  lines  readily  (which 
they  sliQuld  do  in  a  week)  they  may  be 
hitched  to  the  wagon,  plow,  harrow, 
mower,  rake  or  other  farm  machine,  and 
will  be  as  easily  driven  as  a  horse  team. 
They  are  now  ready  for  the  harnesses  if 
it  is  desired  to  use  them  instead  of  the 
yoke.  Put  the  collars  upon  them  upside 
down,  and  also  turn  the  hames  upper 
side  down ;  otherwise  harness  them  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  horses,  of  course  leaving  off 
the  bridles,  and  snapping  the  lines  in  the 
rings  of  the  nose.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  the  bulls  work  easier  and  pull 
larger  loads  with  the  harness  than  with 
the  yoke,  and  we  use  harness  entirely 
after  the  team  is  properly  trained  to 
work. 

If  but  one  bull  is  available,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  with  most  farmers,  the 
process  of  training  a  wild,  full-grown 
bull  would  be  somewhat  changed.  In 
that  case  the  collar,  harness  and  lines 
should  be  immediately  put  on  in  the  field 
and  he  should  be  hitched  to  the  boat  at 
once.  With  a  man  to  drive  and  another 
walking  at  the  side  with  a  bull  staff 
fastened  in  the  nose  ring  he  has  little 
chance  to  get  away,  and  can  readily  be 
driven  with  the  lines  when  he  gets  a  bit 
tired.  In  training  Very  young  bulls  the 
same  methods  should  be  pursued  except 
that  the  ordinary  stone  boat  would  be 
too  heavy,  and  he  would  soon  refuse  to 
draw,  which  would  spoil  the  bull  for 
work.  In  such  a  case  one  plank  can  be 
attached  to  the  whiffletree  and  the  load 
increased  as  he  increases  in  size  and 
learns  4o  pull.  The  training  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  requires  some  patience,  common 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  “BOSTON  MILK  WAR,” 

The  testimony  before  the  Legislative 
Committee  by  several  leading  milk  produc¬ 
ers,  as  quoted  previously,  is  fairly  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  feeling  of  the  farmers  who 
withheld  their  milk  from  Boston  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  demand  for  living  prices  for 
milk,  and  fairer  treatment  by  the  contrac¬ 
tors.  They  realized  that  they  could  market 
their  mnk,  as  milk  conditions  were,  only 
through  the  dealers  who  controlled  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  Boston  market  ;•  these  dealers 
refused  to  bring  the  level  of  prices  for  the 
year  up  to  that  for  the  Winter  (which  the 
farmers  had  settled  upon  as  the  minimum 
price  that  would  bring  them  out  even  in 
making  milk;,  and  the  result  was  a  strike 
of  those  wno  had  backbone  enough  to  stand 
for  their  right  to  a  living  in  their  business 
as  farmers  and  milk  producers.  It  is  a  pity 
this  strike  was  not  more  general  than  it 
was,  though  it  was  joined  by  numbers  suffi¬ 
cient  to  snow  that  tanners  hereabouts  have 
courage  and  can  co-operate  for  a  principle 
even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice.  Thus  they 
have  won  self-confidence,  rqgpect  and  the 
first  issue  in  the  battle,  though  complica¬ 
tions  have  just  at  this  time  deprived  them 
of  the  full  fruit  of  their  victory  in  this 
milk  war.  The  justice  of  their  contention 
is  plain  to  all  who  know  the  business  of 
milk  production,  and  what  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it — the  cost  of  milk  to  the  farmers. 
The  writer  believes  that  few  even  of  the 
business  farmers  figure  this  large  enough. 
They  do  not  charge  up  against  it  their  own 
time,  or,  if  so,  at  its  fair  value.  Nor 
enough  for  capital  invested  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  insurance,  or  for  the  confinement 
of  the  dairy  business  and  the  long  hours  of 
work..  To  obtain  a  side  view  of  this ; 
what  would  happen  if  dairymen  and  helpers 
should  all  join  a  union  and  work  but  the 
eight  hours  of  a  trades  day,  or  of  the 
government  service?  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  milk  would  advance  in  cost  and  so  in 
price,  not  the  10  or  12  per  cent  now  de¬ 
manded,  but  more  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Better  bookkeeping  among  farmers  would 
open  their  eyes  to  the  cost  of  their  produce 
generally,  and  especially  to  the  cost  of 
milk.  The  milk  producers'  organization 
could  not  do  better  than  to  send  out  expert 
farm  accountants  among  their  members  to 
figure  with  them  the  showing  of  their 
business.  Thousands  of  us  make  no  real 
account  of  our  own  time  put  into  farm 
work,  but  if  we  hire  that  work  done  the 
cost  of  labor  makes  a  showing  that  is  real¬ 
ized.  This  is  a  fact  that  to  me  is  vital 
to  this  whole  milk  question — the  real  cost 
of  making  it  is  underestimated — otherwise 
the  demand  would  be  for  at  least  five  cents 
a  quart  instead  of  four.  This  is  the  figure 
given,  too,  by  several  dairymen  of  standing 
in  public  and  private  testimony.  A  present 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bureau 
who  has  a  large  herd  of  Jerseys  in  the 
suburbs  of  Boston  and  sells  his  milk  bottled 
at  11  cents  per  quart,  informed  me  a  year 
ago  he  could  figure  but  little  profit  in  it. 

A  question  asked  of  Mr.  Ilood,  contractor, 
at  the  legislative  hearing  was  as  to  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  at  their  farm  in 
Derry,  N.  H.  The  reply  was  promised  later, 
but  was  not  given,  and  the  inquiry  was  not 
repeated.  Had  it  been  answered  fully  and 
candidly  it  would  have  been  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  minutes  of  the  case — none 
more  so. 

I  have  suggested  to  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  since  the  hearing  that  the  finding  of 
the  cost  of  making  a  quart  of  milk  at  the 
several  public  institutions  in  the  State,  if 
known,  would  materially  help  the  farmers’ 
side  in  this  controversy. 


Make  Him 
Listen  To  You 

Show  any  agent,  who  claims  that  com 
plicated  cream  separators  are  modern,  that 
you  know  more  than  he  thought.  Make 
him  listen  to  you  while  you  give  him  some 
facts.  He  may  mistakenly 
believe  disks  or  other  contrap¬ 
tions  are  needed  in  a  modern 
separator  ;  if  so,  set  him  right. 
But  if  he  pretends  to  believe  it, 
to  mislead  you  into  buying  a 
complicated  machine,  then  send 
him  flying.  In  either  case,  tell 
him  plainly  that 

Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream 
Separators 

contain  neither  disks 
nor  other  contraptions, 
produce  twice  the  skim¬ 
ming  force,  skim  faster 
andtwiceas  clean 
as  common  sepa¬ 
rators.  Tell  him 
that  is  proof 
enough  for  you,  and  should  be 
for  him,  that  Tubulars  are  the 
only  modern  separators— The 
World’s  Best. 

World’s  biggest  separator 
works.  Branch  factories  in 
Canada  and  Germany. 
Sales  exceed  most,  if 
not  all,  others  combined. 
Probably  replace  more 
common  separators  than  any 
one  maker  of  such  machines 
sells. 


To  come  to  the  present  situation  here,  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  iu- 
terest  of  the  milk  producers  wex-e  two : 
one  providing  that  prosecutions  under  the 
statute  giving  the  milk  standard  in  fat  and 
solids  should  only  be  after  due  warning 
of  delinquency ;  and  the  other,  called  the 
Saunders  law,  providing  for  a  fiat  rate  car¬ 
riage  of  milk  by  the  railroads  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  single  can  to  be  charged  at  no 
higher  tariff  than  a  thousand,  so  giving 
opportunity  of  direct  shipment  by  pro¬ 
ducers  without  disadvantage.  This  last  law 
is  democratic  in  principle,  and  has  long 
been  demanded  as  a  measure  of  justice,  and 
was  hailed  with  delight,  but  its  practical 
value  will  be  realized  little  at  present.  The 
railroads  to  protect  themselves  against  what 
Mras  certainly  new,  and  in  their  view  rad¬ 
ical  legislation,  immediately  revised  their 
tariff  on  milk,  on  the  whole  greatly  raising 
it,  so  that  the  advantage  gained  by  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  strike  settlement  of  increase  of 
price  of  milk  per  can  is  offset  nearly  by  the 
added  freight  charge,  which  the  contractors 
refuse  to  pay,  and  a  chaotic  situation  has 
resulted.  The  contractoi-s  blame  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  Governor  takes  the  view 
that  their  increase  of  rates  is  unexpected 
and  unnecessary  ;  •  the  railroads  blame  the 
Saunders  law,  and  many  producers,  and 
their  organization,  the  Boston  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  sti'ange  to  say, 
blame  the  same  Saunders  law  as  the  cause 
of  this  trouble,  and  want  its  repeal  consid¬ 
ered,  even  suggesting  to  the  Governor  that 
he  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  purpose.  This  he  has  declined  to 
do,  saying  he  considers  the  law  right  in 
principle,  and  that  it  will  be  finally  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  new  milk  rates  proposed  by  the 
railroads  greatly  favor  distant  producers 
over  those  in  nearer  zones  here  in  our 
own  State,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  upon  complaint,  has  ordered 
their  suspension  until  further  notice,  and 
has  already  had  a  hearing  upon  them  in 
Boston,  with  judgment  suspended.  Confer¬ 
ence  has  been  had  with  the  Massachusetts 
Railroad  Commissioners,  bv  the  Boston  Co 
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THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  1*A. 

Chicago, Jill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
I  ornuto.  Cun.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


AND  UP¬ 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new.  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  .Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  largo  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1075 
bainbridge.n.y. 


MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dai  ry  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  it  with  our  “Bull- Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  If  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


ilk  Fever  Outfits. 

TvEIlOKNERS,  Teat  Syphons,  Slitters, 

^  Dilators,  etc.  Received  only  award 
World’s  Fairs  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

„„„  ^  HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO., 

South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  othei’s.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
liox  00,  Cuba,  New  York. 


sense  and  firmness,  but  never  cruelty  or  operative  Milk  Producers’  ‘Co.,  representing 
i  ,  „„„  ,  ,  ,  the  dairy  interest  iu  our  State,  and  others, 

nai  diness,  and  tncj  readily  learn  to  do  but  nothing  has  been  done  or  decided  upon. 

what  they  are  asked  to  do  Arnch  less  Moses  Ii as  yet  appeared  to  lead  through 
.  .  y  .  u  lo  ao'  Iuucn  less  the  Red  Sea  of  present  difficulties  besetting 

tune  is  required  to  make  them  practical  the  dairy  interest  in  our  section;  in  some 

_ _ ,  ,  ,,  ,  respects  the  situation  is  less  promising  than 

work  animals  than  is  the  case  with  ever  before.  For  instance,  if  the  new  rail- 
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Highest  Grade-Sanitary 

Not  fi  particle  of  wood  about  them. 
Quick  to  open  — Quick  to  close  — 
Quick  to  please — Quick  shipments. 
Ask  for  1910  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfrs.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


P  Pi  I  |  |C  Dll  DQ-From  imported  stock.  Females 

UvLLIL  I  Ul  Ocheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa* 

Pnr  Qolo  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
I  U I  uQlu  HALL1DAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Rams  for  Sale  ,E,S“T,s,';™pt,:l0r! 

year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES  100  yearlin8  eves  40 


breeding  light. 


yearling  rams.  Price  and 
FRED  VAX  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


young  horses,  and  they  become  almost 
from  the  first  absolutely  gentle  and  re¬ 
liable.  JOHN  m’clennan. 


Tenderfoot  (aghast)  ;  “You’re  not 
lynching  that  man?”  Arizona  Ike:  “Well 
— er — we  don’t  refer  to  it  in  that  unre¬ 
fined  way.  We  call  it  showin’  ’im  the 
ropes.” — Judge. 


road  schedules  stand,  the  distant  producer 
can  he  used  as  a  whip  to  keep  those  in  the 
nearer  sections  in  subjection,  and  to  make 
another  struggle  for  fair  prices  for  their 
product  practically  hopeless.  But  the  issue 
has  been  raised  ;  the  farmers’  rights  in  the 
case  have  been  recognized  bv  Governor  and 
Legislature,  by  press  and  people,  and 
though  the  interests  are  diverse,  and  the 
difficulties  many,  we  believe  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Boston  milk  war  will  have 
ended,  and  a  substantial  settlement,  with 
the  farmers  just  demands  satisfied  will 
be  had  as  its  result.  e.  f.  dickixsox 


0.1.  G. 


We  have  a  limited  number  of 
choice  O.  I.  C.  registered  Pigs, 
August  farrow.  Write  for 
prices  and  further  particulars. 
F.  HOT  IS  &  SON,  Evans  Mills,  n.  Y. 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  IIRADLEV  1’rewsburg,  N.  Y. 


September  17, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


TSic  Importance  of 
Cooling  Milk  Properly 

!?  recognized  by  every  milk  dealer.  He  knows  that 
if  milk  is  cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly  aerated, 
it  will  koon  sweet  24  to  4S  hours  longer.  The 

"Bestov” 

Milk  Cooler 

willcoolmilk  to  within 
two  degrees  of  water 
temperature,  absolute¬ 
ly  removing  every  par¬ 
ticle  ofodor.  It  is  well 
made  and  durable,  and 
very  reasonable  in 
price.  Send  for  enta- 
logutH.,  describing  a 
complete  line  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  dairy. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND 
LANSDQWNE,  PA. 


ERCHERON 

STALLIONS  HD  .ARES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  years  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 

E  L  W  O  O  D  S  .  AKIN 
170  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Mlllpe  at  Privato  Qalo  Always  from  100  to  300 

III  U I  Co  Ul  lliiQlC  OulGi  mules  on  hand,  consisting 
ot  4-nionths-old  mule  colts,  yearling  mules,  2-year-old 
mules  and  broke  mules  of  all  sizes  mid  ages.  Farmers 
enn  do  better  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Come  to  see  my  stock  and  bo  convinced 
Hint  I  have  what  f  say.  They  are  for  sale  at  my  stables 
in  York,  Pa.  JOE.  KIN  DIG,  York,  Pa. 


16  GRADE 
JERSEYS 


V°fng,  well- 

I  BRED,  MOSTLY 
MELIA  ANN  BLOOD. 
All  Under  4  Years. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS, 
DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Grand  opportunity  to  purchase  a  young  herd 
ot  choice  youngsters,  one  year  to  twenty 
months  old,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Choicely  bred  Young  Bulls,  $30.00  and  up. 
Write  today  or  come  and  see  us. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  FARM 

Shropshire  or  Southdown  ra  m 


NIAGARA 

Do  you  need 

a  g  o  o  d  uni  ujioun  o  ui  ouuimuutyii  worth 
the  money?  We  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mpr.,  .  Lewiston,  New  York 

THE  BIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


DUROGS 


FOR  SALE— Ontario  Cornucopia  Lad 

Born  March  16,  1910.  Sire,  America  De  Kol 
Burke;  dam,  Cornucopia  Beauty,  butter  18.69, 
three  years.  Attractive  prices  on  this  choice 
youngster.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S,  LU XT,  Owner,  J.  J.  FDEN,  Manager, 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEI  N-FRI  ESI  A  N  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
F.L.HOUGHTON. SECY, BOX  lOS.BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  oftor  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Cai.vks 
A.  A.  COItTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Breed  Up-Not  Down^e.T,»Bn"'I.SI,S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I  C  D  C  EJ  V  C— Combination  and  Golden  Lad; 
U  L  II  vt  I  w  for  sale,  2  cows,  10  heifers, 
5  bulls.  S.  E.  NIVIN,  Lamlenberg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


Bui!  Galf,  dropped  June  17,  '10' 
4  Heifers,  dropped  June  4, ’10,  Aug. 
0,  ’10,  Mar.  24,  ’09,  Sept.  5,  ’08. 
Sire  t i i e  Best  Pure  St.  Lambert  in 


Solid  coior. 

Penn.  J.  ALDUS  1IERR,  Lancaster,  Penn 


REG.  JERSEY  CATTLE.  Chester  White,  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Scotch  Coliie  Dogs  and  a 
variety  of  Poultry.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  m  ake  your  own  selections.  Address 
EDWARD  WA LT Kk, WestChester, ChesterCo., Pa. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  fill  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  ami 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^ze 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry. Writefor 
prices &cii-culars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 


f  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-n. 

*■*  each  of  the  hint  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Itecord 
we  sold  mid  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  cuatom- 
ers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  II.C.  &  11. B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Highland  stock  farm  shrop- 

SHIRES.  I  offer  fox  sale  choice  Registered 


Yearling  Rams.  Also 
Ewe  Lambs.  W.  E. 


Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 

BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Hampshires 


—Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs, bred 
from  line  Ram  imported 
1909.  W.H.  CRAWFORD. 
K.F.D.  No.  10,  Mercer,  Pa. 


1910. 
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KEEPING  POULTRY  MEAT  SWEET. 

How  can  poultrymen  keep  meat  fresh? 
Every  year  we  get  more  and  more  re¬ 
quests  for  help  on  that  problem.  It  often 
happens  that  a  carcass  or  a  good  meat 
supply  is  available  in  warm  weather.  It 
cannot  be  fed  all  at  once.  If  there  were 
some  way  of  keeping  this  meat  sweet  so 
that  it  could  be  used  later  there  would 
be  a  great  saving.  Some  experiments  are 
reported  in  keeping  such  meat  in  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal.  It  turned  black  and  -was 
not  nice  looking,  but  the  charcoal  kept  it 
sweet.  In  other  cases  meat  has  been 
packed  in  ground  limestone  and  kept 
well.  Remember  this  is  simply  crushed 
limestone — not  burned  lime,  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  quickly  ruin  the  meat.  The 
ground  limestone  kept  it  sweet.  In  some 
cases  the  meat  is  boiled  soft  and  packed 
in  airtight  cans.  In  reasonably  cool 
weather  the  boiled  lean  meat  can  be 
pressed  down  into  jars  and  barrels  and 
the  melted  fat  poured  over  the  top  to 
protect  it,  much  as  sausage  meat  is 
handled. 


HANDLING  YOUNG  ANIMALS  ON  THE 
FARM. 

By  nature  almost  all  farm  animals  are 
somewhat  wild  when  quite  young,  and  are 
timid  in  the  presence  of  people.  Little 
pigs  will  run  and  try  to  hide  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  human  beings,  which  is  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  self  preservation.  While  this 
wild  nature  is  a  natural  instinct  in  the 
animals,  there  is  also  another  instinct  in 
domestic  animals  of  man's  care,  implanted 
in  their  minds  through  some  generations 
of  association  with  human  beings.  By  rea¬ 
son  of  this  latter  all  domestic  animals  may 
be  tamed  if  taken  in  hand  when  quite 
young.  The  best  time  to  begin  to  tame  an 
animal  is  when  it  is  but  a  few  days  old, 
and  the  sooner  the  work  is  begun  with  them 
the  sooner  and  better  they  will  submit  to 
the  treatment  of  man.  Take  an  old  animal 
that  has  never  been  handled  in  his  young 
days,  and  he  is  very  difficult  to  handle. 
If  the  reader  has  any  doubts  about  this 
young  handling,  take  an  old  western  horse, 
say  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  try  to 
handle  him.  I  feel  like  saying  that  you  will 
be  sick  of  the  job  before  you  are  thfough 
with  him.  In  fact  it  is  very  few  of  those 
horses  that  are-  tamed  after  they  reach  that 
age,  and  even  many  are  never  tamed  when 
taken  quite  young. 

It  is  very  unpleasant  and  often  quite  dan¬ 
gerous,  to  have  animals  about  the  farm  that 
are  always  running  away,  kicking,  biting, 
bucking,  etc.  Such  habits  are  very  annoy¬ 
ing,  besides  being  dangerous.  If,  however, 
such  animals  had  been  kindly  handled, 
sheltered  and  fed  regularly  during  their 
young  growing  period  they  would  likely 
have  been  gentle  when  they  grew  to  matur¬ 
ity.  When  an  animal  forms  a  habit,  either 
good  or  had,  then  that  habit  is  a  part  of 
the  animal’s  life  as  long  as  it  lives.  The 
quiet,  gentle  animal  is  the  one  in  which 
there  is  always  the  most  money.  This  I 
have  found  to  be  true  of  horses,  cows,  either 
dairy  or  beef,  sheep,  hogs  or  any  other 
farm  animal.  An  absolutely  gentle  horse 
is  almost  a  priceless  farm  animal.  We  all 
surely  appreciate  an  absolutely  gentle  horse 
for  the  wife  to  have  to  drive  about ;  well, 
it  is  just  as  much  pleasure  to  have  such 
animals  to  work  about  the  farm.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  no  success  can  be  made 
with  dairy  cows  unless  they  are  perfectly 
contented  and  gentle,  and  beef  cattle  must 
feel  contented  and  gentle  to  take  on  the 
most  profitable  flesh.  The  wild  timid  hog 
will  not  fatten  like  the  tame  one,  and  I  find 
it  similarly  true  of  all  other  farm  animals. 
No  farm  animal  that  is  always  afraid  will 
prove  profitable.  I  always  try  to  see  that 
all  my  young  animals  are  trained  so  that 
the  presence  of  human  beings  will  not 
frighten  them.  They  appreciate  kindness 
and  human  sympathy,  even  more  than  many 
think  for.  When  the  person  who  handles 
these  dumb  animals  is  truly  sympathetic, 
the  response  these  creature  give  is  truly 
wonderful.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw 
the  line  between  sympathy  and  love,  but  the 
farmer  who  is  sympathetic  in  the  handling 
of  his  stock  is  the  one  who  will  succeed 
with  them.  The  late  Fall  and  Winter  sea¬ 
son  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  be  giving 
this  extra  care  to  the  animals  about  the 
farm.  The  farmer  usually  has  more  time  to 
give  to  the  business  than  during  the  more 
busy  season  of  the  year.  h.  b.  roshing. 

Illinois. 


Preserving  Angora  Hides. 

I  am  keeping  Angora  goats  and  want  to 
know’  how  to  handle  the  hides  so  they  will 
not  be  moth-eaten.  What  can  I  do  with 
them  ?  j.  h. 

Oregon. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  treatment  that 
will  prevent  moths  from  attacking  the  skins 
of  Angora  goats  or  other  animals,  except 
such  skins  as  are  intended  for  museum 
specimens.  These  specimens  are  treated 
with  a  solution  of  arsenic  or  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate.  These  preparations  are  very  poison¬ 
ous,  and  could  not  be  used  on  skins  in¬ 
tended  for  furs  or  rugs.  The  best  plan  is 
to  brush  off  the  skins  frequently  and  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  sunlight  at  least  once  in  two 
weeks.  A.  K.  FISHER. 

U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 


Keeping  Silage. 

Can  silage  be  kept  over  until  next  year? 
I  am  thinking  of  selling  my  •ows.  and  if  I 
cannot  keep  it  I  shall  have  to  cure  corn  in 
the  field.  e.  g. 

Vermont. 

We  have  had  records  of  si 'age  that  was 
kept  two  years  or  even  more.  In  a  few 
cases  the  silo  was  not  fully  emptied  and 
the  new  silage  was  cut  in~ou  top  of  it. 
Both  came  out  in  good  condition.  It  will 
depend  on  the  silo,  tin  condition  of  the 
corn  and  the  way  it  is  put  in.  The  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  rigbf  ;f  yon  expect  if  t<  keep. 
If  you  have  no  cows  to  eat  the  silage  you 
will  get  more  out  of  your  corn  bv  cutting 
and  husking. 


Poison  Ivy  in  Hay. 

Would  it  be  unsafe  to  feed  hay  containing 
dried  vines  of  poison  ivy  to  farm  stock? 
Would  they  be  poisoned?  R- 

We  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  stock 
has  ever  been  seriously  poisoned  in  this 
way.  It  is  not  probable  that  animals  are 
immune  to  the  poison,  though  some  birds 
seem  to  be.  It  is  stated  that  cows  scatter 
the  seeds  of  poison  ivy.  Most  animals 
would  need  to  eat  large  quantities  of  such 
hay  in  order  to  be  seriously  injured. 

The  Price  of  Alfalfa  Hay. 

We  used  to  be  able  to  ship  50  cars  of 
Alfalfa  hay  a  year.  We  had  one  hard  Win¬ 
ter  when  the  Alfalfa  all  winter-killed,  and 
then  farmers  plowed  all  their  fields  and  put 
them  into  corn.  To-day  they  grow  small 
patches  for  their  own  use,  and  you  cannot 
buy  it  for  love  nor  money.  The  writer  had 
about  20  cars  of  his  own.  but  just  sold  it  to 
one  purchaser  in  your  territory.  The  price 
was  confidential,  but  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  Alfalfa  hay  of  good  quality  commands 
an  excellent  figure  at  any  and  all  times.' 
A  little  shipping  has  bdon  done  from  west¬ 
ern  places.  Such  hay  sometimes  can  be 
laid  down  at  Pittsburgh  for  about  $18  per 
ton.  This  comes  from  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska.  and  I  believe  that  some  splendid 
hay  has  been  shipped  in.  The  rate  to  you 
would  probably  be  a  little  higher.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  hay  would  cost  you  between  ono 
and  two  dollars  more  per  ton. 

Ohio.  CIIAS.  B.  WING. 

But  little  Alfalfa  is  sold  here.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  hay  is  not  met.  When  it  is  sold 
at  Chillicothe  it  brings  $12  out  of  the 
meadow.  Last  Fall  it  sold  for  .$15  per  ton. 
It  is  getting  dry  here.  John  m.  jamison. 

Boss  Co.,  Ohio. 


Building  a  Slaughter-House. 

Can  some  of  the  readers  give  me  some 
ideas  in  regard  to  building  and  fitting  up 
a  slaughter-house?  I  should  only  kill  200 
or  800  hogs  and  a  few  calves  .and  beeves 
each  year,  but  I  would  like  to  have  every¬ 
thing  so  that  I  could  do  the  work  quickly 
and  easily  as  possible.  h.  r,.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  several  questions 
like  the  above.  It  seems  that  a  number  of 
people  contemplate  a  return  to  the  country 
slaughter-house.  We  would  like  all  the 
information  we  can  get.. 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

you  must  us©  Gale-Baldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Poes  the  work  with  less  power,  in  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  light  power  engines.  Y  ou’ll  lind  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  careful  investigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  the  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly  whee\  safety  treadle  lever. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  W e  will 
saveyou  money, if  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75, 

Chicopee  Falls. 

Mass. 


THE  UNADILLA 

SILO 

The  sensation  of  the  agricultural  world 

Write  for  our  “TWENTY- 
FIVE  REASONS ”  why  it 
is  in  a  class  by  itself . 

Extra  discount  for  early  orders. 
Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Tobacco  Stems  for  Nest. 

Do  you  think  tobacco  stems  would  make 
a  good  hen’s  nest  to  prevent  lice? 

New  Jersey.  a.  k.  b. 

Yes.  They  would  keep  most  of  the  lice 
away.  They  will  also  make  a  good  mulch 
for  trees,  as  mice  do  not  like  them. 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
UARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


Lfi.  INTERNATIONAL 

PS  SILOS 

Eh 
nr 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Colt  Not  Shedding  Teeth. 

I  have  a  fine  two  and  one-half  years  old 
stallion  that  has  apparently  two  extra  teeth 
showing  on  front  of  upper  jaw  just  above 
the  two  incisors.  What  advice  would  you 
give  me?  s. 

Maryland. 

The  permanent  incisor  teeth  (centrals) 
are  coming  in  and  the  milk  teeth  (tempo¬ 
rary  incisors)  are  being  shoved  out  of  place, 
but  not  shed.  Have  the  milk  teeth  removed 
at  once  by  the  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 

Indurated  Udder. 

I  have  a  cow  12  years  old.  She  gave 
birth  to  a  very  large  calf  about  two  months 
ago.  Since  that  time  her  udder  on  the  left 
side  is  much  larger  and  very  hard,  and 
stays  that  way  ;  even  after  she  is  milked  it 
remains  hard.  Her  milk  looks  all  right, 
and  she  gives  plenty  of  it,  but  we  do  not 
use  it,  only  for  the  calves.  What  is  wrong 
with  her,  and  what  treatment  should  I 
give  her?  •  h.  J.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Better  have  her  tested  with  tuberculin, 
as  tuberculosis  often  leads  to  such  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  mammary  glands.  If  she  is  free 
from  that  disease,  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  lanolin  and  one  part  iodine  ointment 
each  other  night,  and  several  times  a  day 
massage  the  udder  very  thoroughly. 

Dropsical  Stifles. 

I  have  a  colt  two  years  past  that  has 
an  injured  stifle  and  has  been  so  for  some 
time.  It  seems  to  be  enlarged  on  each 
side  and  colt  stands  with  foot  ahead,  also 
is  a  little  lame  in  it  at  times.  It  also  has 
a  navel  rupture.  The  rupture  is  healed,  but 
bunch  still  remains.  I  also  have  another 
one  year  past  with  a  bunch  in  one  side 
of  nostril.  It  seems  to  be  between  the 
outer  skin  and  inner  lining.  Both  colts  are 
mares.  The  bunch  in  the  nose  came  in 
early  Spring.  What  can  I  do  for  them  ? 

New  York.  E.  F.  r. 

Rub  the  dropsical  stifles  each  other  day 
with  iodine  ointment  and  stop  for  a  time 
when  skin  becomes  irritated.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  blistering  proves  necessary  or  it  is 
even  necessary  to  use  the  thermo-cautery 
to  fire  the  parts.  This  is  done  when  lame¬ 
ness  persists.  Better  let  the  navel  alone. 
If  the  sac  must  be  removed  have  it  done 
by  means  of  clamping.  There  is  a  sebac¬ 
eous  cyst  at  end  of  false  nostril.  It  may 
be  opened  through  the  false  nostril  and 
the  clay-like  contents  squeezed  out. 

Trouble  with  Horse. 

1.  Is  there  any  precaution  or  remedy  to 
keep  a  thin-skinned  horse  from  poisoning 
from  St.  John’s  wort  in  the  pasture,  and 
will  it  poison  them  in  the  hay  when  cured? 
If  so,  is  there  a  remedy?  2.  Is  there  any 
bit  that  will  keep  a  horse  from  lolling  his 
tongue  ^while  driving?  j.  w.  w. 

Maryland. 

1.  Keep  the  tender  parts  saturated  with 
a  creamy  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
lard  or  sweet  oil  and  the  skin  will  not  be 
so  likely  to  be  irritated  in  pasture.  We  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  the  weed  that 
causes  the  irritation.  In  very  many  in-, 
stances  it  is  the  wet  from  the  grass  that 
keeps  the  tender  skin  inflamed  and  chapped. 
This  is  known  as  “erythema”  and  is  one 
common  form  of  simple  “scratches.”  Per¬ 
sonally  the  writer  has  no  experience  with 
St.  John's  wort  in  hay.  2.  Tongue  lolling 
often  may  he  prevented  by  a  spoon  bit, 
which  your  harness  maker  can  supply.  Or 
double  a  six-inch  length  of  boot  or  ‘  upper 
leather  two  inches  wide  and  point  the  ends. 
Sew  this  on  the  straight  bar  bit  so  that  the 
leather  will  not  slip  on  hit.  Put  the  bit 
in  mouth  with  pointed  end  of  leather  to¬ 
ward  back  of  mouth.  This  will  stop  90 
per  cent  of  tongue  lolling.  a.  s.  a-. 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  ,'<'the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Bllo  113  Mala  8t..  Lin  err  ill*. 


YET  THERE  IS  TIME 

TO  GET  A  Oil 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  OlLU 

FOR  THIS  YEAR’S  CORN  CROP 

CUEAMEUY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  Sti-eet,  Rutland,  Vt. 


HARRIS  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

WOOD-LINED 

STANCHIONS 

AND  SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog 
which  shows  photographs  of 
some  of  the  most  up-to-date 
barns  in  the  country.  Yon 
will  be  convinced  that  we 
make  the  very  best  there  is  at 
the  lowest  price. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Comp&ny, 

552  Penna.  Way,  Salem,  Ohio, 


FOR  VOUR 

'APPROVAL 

ED/  CLEAR  HARD-WOOD 


LOW  IN  PRICE. 

FILLERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
&  DELIVERERS 

KALAMAZOO^  CO. 

MICHIGAN 


HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


$3  PACK ACE M 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ©  for  descriptive  booklet. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


WESTERN  CANADA’S 

1910 CROPS 

iWheat  Yield  in  Many  Dis- 
jtricts  Will  be  from  25  to 
35  Bushels  Per  Acre 

[Land  sales  and  homestead  entries 
•  increasing.  No  cessation  in  num- 
lbers  going  from  United  States. 
'Wonderful  opportunities  remain 
for  those  who  intend  making  Canada  their  home. 
New  districts  being  opened  up  for  settlement.  Mamy 
farmers  will  not,  this  year,  $10  to  $15  per  acre  from 
their  wheat  crop.  All  the  advantages  of  old  settled 
countries  are  there.  Good  schools,  chnrches,  splen. 
did  murkets,  excellent  railway  facilities.  See  the 
grain  exhibits  at  the  different  State  and  some  of  the 
County  fairs.  Letters  similar  to  the  following  are 
received  every  day,  testifying  to  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tions;  other  districts  are  aB  favorably  spoken  of: 

Takes  His  llrother-in -Law’s  Word  for  It 
Taylor’s  Falls,  Minn.,  August  7,  1910. 

1  shall  go  to  Camrose  this  fall  with  my  cattle  and 
household  goods.  I  got  a  poor  crop  here  this  year, 
and  my  brother-in-law.  Axel  Nordstrom,  in  Om rose, 
wants  me  to  come  there.  Ho  formerly  lived  in  Wi  lton. 
North  Dakota.  I  am  going  to  buy  or  take  a  home¬ 
stead  when  I  get  there,  but  I  do  not  wunt  to  travel 
two  times  there,  for  I  take  my  brother-in-law’s  word 
about  tho  country,  and  want  to  get  your  low  rate. 

Yours  truly,  PETER  A.  NELSON. 


Wants  to  Return  to  Canada 

Vesta,  Minn.,  July  24,  1910. 

I  went  to  Canada  nine  years  ago  and  took  up  a 
quarter  section  of  railroad  land  and  a  homestead, 
but  my  boys  have  never  taken  np  any  land  yet.  I 
still  hold  the  railroad  land.  I  had  to  come  back  to 
the  states  on  account  of  my  health.  Please  let  me 
know  at  once  if  X  can  get  the  cheap  rates  to  Ponoko, 
Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  PASKEWITZ. 


Alberta. 


They  Sent  for  Their  Son 
Maidstone,  Sask..  Canada,  August  6,  1910. 

My  parents  came  hero  from  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa,  four 
years  ago  and  were  so  well  pleased  with  this  country 
they  sent  to  Coenr  d'Alene  for  me.  I  have  Liken  up 
a  homestead  near  them,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  to 
stop  here.  LEONARD  DOUGLAS. 


Send  for  literature  and  ask  the  local  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agents  for  Excursion  Rates,  best  districts  in 
which  to  locate,  nnd  when  to  go.  Address 

Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Gov’t  Agent 
Room  30  Syracuse  Savings  Hank  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN  CURL 


[Never  failing  cure  for  Spavin,  i 
\Cnrb,  Splint,  Itinebone,  Bill 
iLnnieness.  Also  a  great  fam- 1 
lily  liniment.  91  a  Hollies  6 
J t\,r  SB.  Ask  druggists.  I 
/“Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free  I 
r  at  drug  stores  or  address 
Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Knosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

II  SWTfilll^  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
61  £  W  I  U  IV  v  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

The  first  or  second  tl  can  cures  heaves.  The  third 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or 
money  refunded.  $1  percan 
at  dealers,  or  express  pre¬ 
paid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 

years  sale.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Sound  Horses 

isade  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

)UiNN'S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sigrn.  Price  $  1 .00  par 
Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.T. 


^JJSORBINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  •wollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly: 
pleasant  to  nso;  does  not  blister 
under  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 

ABSORB1NE,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
_  stops  Pain  and  inflammation 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Would  J/2  More  Water 

Interest  You? 

It  is  accomplished  with  the  Double-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  on  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  Up  TBtroke. 

It  requires  at  no  time  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a  single-acting  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  deep  well  catalogue 
ever  issued,  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Office,  -  -  First  National  Bank  Building. 


THE  ft;  » 

ft  L*  J 

a  FARMERS'  Ijjflpr 

Mill  ^  Press 

nmhiiipn 

j  FAVORITE  UlUul 

UUIIIUIIICU 

Pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  best,  simplest  and  most  perfect  mill  and  press 
nade. 

These  mills  have  taken  more  first  premiums  than  any  mill  on  the  market. 
The  grinding  apparatus  is  so  made  that  it  does  not  slice  and  exit  the 
fruit  and  leave  it  in  hard  lumps,  but  thoroughly  crushes  and  grates  it, 
so  that  every  fruit-cell  is  broken  and  a  flue  pomace  produced;  hence 
you  get  more  juice  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit  than  any  other  mill. 

THE  FARMERS’  FAVORITE  mills  will  grind  from  6  to  75  bushels 
per  hour— depending  upon  how  hard  you  crowd. 

These  mills  work  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  have  greater  grinding 
capacity,  anti  are  easier  running  than  any  other  mill  on  the  mtu-ket. 
We  make  several  sizes  of  Mills  and  Presses,  separate  and  combined. 
Write  us  tliis  day  for  prices  and  full  information.  Our  stoek  is  com¬ 
plete  and  we  make  prompt  shipments.  We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  St.,  Iliggauuiu,  Conn* 
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WISCONSIN  ALFALFA. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
our  experience  here  the  past  trying  Sum¬ 
mer  with  Alfalfa.  1  have  never  before 
seen  the  time  in  15  years  that  I  could 
not  cut  three  crops,  but  the  drought  set 
the  third  cutting  back  so  that  quite  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  60  acres  I 
have  I  will  not  touch,  but  let  it  stand  as 
a  protection  for  the  coming  Winter.  In 
this  latitude  care  must  be  taken  every 
year  to  cut  the  Alfalfa  early  enough  so 
that  the  fourth  crop  will  attain  a  height 
of  at  least  a  foot  and  thus  protect  the 
ground  during  the  Winter.  Everyone 
who  sowed  clover  last  Spring  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  lost  it, 
killed  by  the  drought  and  Summer  heat, 
and  the  Alfalfa  in  most  cases  still  lives, 
and  we  hope  will  come  on  with  the  Fall 
rains  and  make  a  success.  This  is  one 
of  the  distinctive  differences  in  favor  of 
Alfalfa.  It  stands  the  heat  of  the  first 
Summer  when  sown  with  a  nurse  crop 
or  otherwise,  much  more  sturdily  than 
does  clover.  •  w.  d.  hoard. 

USE  FOR  INFERTILE  EGGS. 

In  running  my  incubators,  I  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  eggs  that  are  re¬ 
jected  on  the  second  and  final  tests  as 
sterile,  partially  fertile  or  bad.  These  eggs 
I  have  thrown  away  as  worthless,  but  in  an 
article,  contributed  to  the  Mother’s  Maga¬ 
zine  of  August  by  Mrs.  Louise  Harriet  Mod- 
dor,  of  the  National  Fanciers’  and  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  she  says  she  permits  no 
waste  of  this  kind,  but  readily  disposes  of 
these  eggs,  the  infertile  to  bakeries,  the 
next  grade  to  book  binders  and  leather 
dressers  and  the  bad  or  spoiled  eggs  to 
calico  print,  dye  and  dry  paste  makers,  and 
lias  calls  far  beyond  her  supply.  Will  you 
give  me  light  upon  this  matter,  whether 
such  eggs  are  of  safe  use  and  have  a  com¬ 
mercial  value  and  market?  H.  c. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

It  is  customary  on  the  larger  poultry 
farms  to  dispose  of  the  clear  or  infertile 
eggs  after  the  first  test,  to  bakeries  or 
such  traders,  under  their  true  name.  When 
eggs  have  been  kept  in  the  machine  only 
six  or  seven  days  and  are  perfectly  clear 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  are  much 
more  preferable  for  baking  purposes 
than  the  majority  of  the  cold-storage 
eggs  which  bakers  use.  I  know  nothing 
of  disposing  of  spoiled  eggs  to  book 
binders,  etc.  Infertile  eggs  that  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  machine  until  the  second 
test  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  used 
for  baking.  The  small  poultryman  usu¬ 
ally  cooks  up  the  infertile  eggs  which  he 
removes  from  the  machines  and  feeds 
them  to  his  young  chicks.  c.  a.  r. 

IS  LUMPY  JAW  CONTAGIOUS? 

On  page  780,  in  the  column  of  “Ailing 
Animals.”  in  A.  S.  A.’s  report  to  R.  W.  C. 
on  “actinomycosis"  or  lumpy  jaw,  he  states 
lumpy  jaw  is  not  transmitted  to  man 
through  milk.  Probably  in  most  all  cases  it 
is  not.  but  should  the  wound  lie  open  and 
running,  and  the  cow  affected  be  milked, 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  ray  fungus 
germs  which  cause  lumpy  jaw,  may  find 
their  way  into  the  milk  and  thereby  be 
transmitted  to  man.  In  a  great  many 
places  where  dairy  laws  prevail,  actinomy¬ 
cosis  is  one  disease  that  will  disqualify 
an  animal  for  the  dairy.  There  was  one 
death  of  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  this  last 
Soring,  reported  to  have  been  duo  from  the 
meat  of  an  affected  animal.  In  all  cases, 
both  of  milk  and  meat,  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  handling  of  an  affected 
animal.  c.  l.  hall,  d.  v.  s. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  obliged  to  Dr.  Hall  for  his  opinion 
in  this  matter,  and  agree  with  him  that 
“great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  handling 
of  an  affected  animal.”  But  I  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  change  what  I  have  said  regarding 
actinomycosis  in  these  columns.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  conveyed  to  man  by  milk.  In 
making  that  statement  I  of  course  mean 
that  the  milk  of  an  animal  affected  with 
actinomycosis  does  not  contain  the  ray  fun¬ 
gus  (actinomyces)  and  therefore  could  not 
convey  the  disease  to  persons  drinking  the 
milk.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  such  a 
thing  as  accidental  contamination  of  milk 
with  pus  from  an  actinomycotic  abscess 
might  occur.  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  case,  however,  nor  is  there  any  record 
of  such  a  case  in  any  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  my  command.  It  may  be  stated, 
too,  that  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
any  direct  proof  that  persons  might  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  from  milk  contaminated, 
even  in  the  way  indicated.  The  possibility 
of  such  manner  of  contracting  the  disease 
is  at  least  decidedly  remote ;  but  it  would 
be  highly  objectionable  to  have  milk  so 


contaminated  and  such  milk  if  detected 
would  be  condemned  on  general  principles, 
and  the  owner  of  the  cow  subject  to  dis¬ 
cipline  by  any  dairy  inspection  service, 
and  rightly  so.  There  are  many  cases  on 
record  of  men  having  contracted  actinomy¬ 
cosis.  I  quite  believe  the  man  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  the  disease,  but  that  he  con¬ 
tracted  it  from  meat  is  scarcely  possible  of 
successful  proof.  Cooking  kills  the 
actinomyces.  Meat  of  an  affected  part  of 
the  animal  would  not  be  eaten  by  anyone. 
Meat  of  the  parts  of  the  body  not  seen 
to  be  affected  are  allowed  on  the  market 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  inspec¬ 
tors  for  the  Government.  I  would  not 
favor  for  a  moment  the  use  of  any  meat 
or  milk  that  is  known  to  be  dangerous  to 
man,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  fancied 
danger  should  condemn  otherwise  useful 
animal  products  for  sale  on  the  market. 
The  writer  was  all  through  the  fight  on  tills 
subject  in  Illinois  many  years  ago  and  is 
perfectly  conversant  with  all  aspects  of  the 
matter.  Some  old-time  authorities  made 
statements  to  the  effect  that  actinomycosis 
was  directly  transmissible  from  animal  to 
animal  and  from  animals  to  man  by  con¬ 
tact  or  through  their  meat,  but  modern 
scientists  are  not  of  this  opinion.  Author¬ 
ities  in  numbers  might  be  quoted  to  that 
effect,  but  a  few  should  suffice.  Prof.  Osier, 
M.  I).,  whose  prominence  as  an  authority 
need  scarcely  be  stated  here,  says  on  page 
230  of  his  standard  work  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  (human)  that 
“There  is  no  evidence  of  direct  infection 
with  the  flesh  or  the  milk  of  diseased  ani¬ 
mals.  The  steptothrix  lias  not  been  de¬ 
tected  outside  of  the  body.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  it  is  taken  in  with  the  food. 
The  site  of  infection  in  a  majority  of  cases 
in  man  and  animals  is  the  mouth  or  neigh¬ 
boring  passages.  In  the  cow,  possibly  also 
in  man,  barley,  oats  and  rye  have  been 
carriers  of  the  germ.”  In  the  text  book 
on  meat  hygiene  edited  and  translated  by 
Dr.  John  It.  Mobler,  chief  of  the  Pathologi¬ 
cal  Division  of  the  F.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.,  we  find  the 
following  paragraph  :  “Although  actinomy¬ 
cosis  may  at  times  affect  man  dangerously, 
no  instance  lias  been  observed  of  a  direct 
transmission  of  the  fungus  to  people,  either 
from  living  or  slaughtered  animals.  The 
actinomycotic  tissues  should  be  condemned 
as  unfit  for  human  food  on  account  of  their 
decidedly  abnormal  consistence.  *  *  *  * 

The  parts  showing  actinomycotic  changes 
should  be  condemned.”  From  the  same 
source  is  taken  the  following  paragraph  : 
“In  accordance  with  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  Order  150,  Regulation  13,  section  II, 
paragraphs  1-3,  carcasses  affected  with  gen¬ 
eralized  actinomycosis  should  be  con¬ 
demned  :  in  case  the  affection  has  not  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  primary  area  of  infection 
and  is  confined  to  the  head,  the  carcass  is 
passed  for  food,  while  the  head  and  tongue 
is  condemned.  Where  file  lesions  are  un¬ 
complicated  and  localized  the  infected  organ 
or  parts  are  condemned,  while  the  carcass 
is  passed  for  food.”  Profs.  C’adeac,  Le 
Blanc  and  Carougeau  of  France,  in  their 
work  on  the  principles  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
gery,  say :  “Tlie  danger  of  infection  from 
meat  of  actinomycotic  animals  is  nil.  The 
parasite  in  meat  is  already  almost  deprived 
of  its  pathogenicity,  and  cooking,  even 
though  slight,  removes  all  grounds  for  ap¬ 
prehension.  It  is  absolutely  illogical  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  cases  of  intestinal  actinomy¬ 
cosis  to  the  ingestion  of  meat  taken  from 
infected  animals.”  Lastly  it  may  be  stated 
that  those  noted  bacteriologists,  Profs.  II. 
L.  Russell  and  K.  G.  Hastings  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  say  in  their  text  book 
on  agricultural  bacteriology,  “Man  does  not 
acquire  the  disease  (actinomycosis)  directly 
from  cattle,  but  is  infected  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  cattle,  through  wounds  in 
the  mouth.  The  meat  of  animals  that  have 
the  disease  in  a  localized  form  is  fit  for 
human  food  and  is  passed  by  the  inspectors 
in  the  slaughter  houses.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  as  advising 
readers  of  The  R.  Nt.-Y.  against  their  own 
interests,  and  I  think  the  above  will  show 
that  I  have  good  grounds  for  the  statement 
made  relative  to  actinomycosis. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 


SALES  OF  PUREBRED  STOCK. 

Farmers  and  dairymen  usually  show  a 
preference  for  the  purchase  and  startiug  of 
new  blood  in  their  herds  by  purchasing 
their  animals  in  the  Spring,  in  March  or 
April.  They  usually  buy  bull  calves  com¬ 
ing  a  year  old,  and  usually  dispose  of  them 
when  they  become  two  or  three  years  old, 
simply  because  at  that  age  they  usually 
become  vicious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
mature  bull  is  of  much  greater  service  in 
the  production  of  stock  than  the  younger 
animal,  but  very  few  of  the  fully  devel¬ 
oped  animals  are  kept,  for  the  reason  which 
I  have  stated.  JOHN  m'lexxax. 

My  experience  has  been  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  amount  of  sales  made,  from 
March  to  December  1.  I  find  about  as 
many  persons  wishing  stock  one  season 
as  another.  But  during  the  Winter  months 
there  are  fewer  sales  made ;  wnen  one  or 
two  are  sold  at  a  time  they  are  generally 
shipped  by  express,  and  there  is  more  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  caught  in  cold  weather  while 
on  the  cars;  the  animals  not  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  change  are  liable  to  catch  cold 
and  develop  bowel  trouble.  It  is  always 
preferable  to  ship  when  weather  is  more 
favorable.  The  majority  of  bulls  sold  range 
from  four  to  10  months  old.  they  cost  less 
money  and  the  expense  is  much  less  in 
transportation.  In  buying  an  aged  bull 
there  is  some  danger  of  getting  one  not  as 
potent  as  he  once  was,  therefore  losing  the 
investment  of  your  money.  Most  bulls  are 
kept  (if  they  can  lie  controlled),  from  four 
to  10  years.  The  herd  bull  we  have  now  is 
past  eight  years  old,  and  very  vigorous,  and 
sure  as  a  sire.  I  expect  to  keep  him  as  long 
as  he  is  useful.  J.  aldus  herr. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Spring  months  are  far  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  sale  of  males.  The  month 
of  March  is  probably  the  most  desirable 
month  of  the  whole  year  for  the  sale  of 
male  calves,  and  there  is  usually  quite  a  call 
for  yearling  bulls  about  the  middle  of  May, 
that  is  the  time  when  most  farmers  turn 
out  their  young  stock  and  commence  to 
look  around  for  something  in  the  male  line 
to  turn  out.  With  reference  to  females  we 
will  say  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  found  the  greatest  call  the 
last  of  May  and  up  to  the  fifteenth  of  June. 
The  Fall  trade  commences  usually  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  we  generally  have 
plenty  of  buyers  during  all  the  Winter 
months.  July,  August  and  Septmber  are 
the  poorest  months  of  the  year  with  us  to 
sell  stock,  although  this  year  we  have  been 


fairly  successful.  Most  of  the  buyers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  small  purchasers,  that  is  to 
say,  customers  purchasing  one  or  two  head. 
With  reference  to  the  length  of  time  that 
breeders  keep  a  bull  in  service,  the  average 
farmer  using  a  purebred  bull  on  grade  cows 
very  seldom  keeps  a  bull  over  three  years 
old.  This,  we  think,  is  due,  however,  to 
their  not  providing  a  proper  place  to  keep 
a  bull  after  he  attains  that  age.  It  is  not 
so  with  Holstein  breeders  who  are  up  to 
date,  as  most  of  them  aim  to  own  one  of 
the  very  best  bred  Lulls  that  their  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit;  that  is  to  say,  a  sire 
with  as  many  large  butter  records  close  up 
in  his  pedigree  as  possible.  One  reason 
that  they  wish  to  retain  them  is  that  they 
usually  spend  quite  a  lot  of  money  adver¬ 
tising  them  and  placing  their  offspring  on 
the  market,  and  another  reason  is  that  a 
well-bred  animal  cannot  be  purchased  for 
any  small  amount.  Most  breeders  like  to 
keep  the  females  sired  by  their  herd  sire 
and  make  official  butter  records,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  an  increased  value  on  the  sire.  We 
know  of  several  of  the  largest  breeders  who 
have  bulls  in  active  service  that  are  10  or 
12  years  old.  rivenburgh  Bros. 

New  York. 


STOCK  AILMENTS, 

Worms  on  Sheer.— This  is  the  season  of 
the  year  for  them.  When  the  flies  find  any  I 
moist  wool  they  deposit  eggs  which  hatch  j 
with  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  animals,  , 
and  cause  torture  and  finally  deatli  if  not 
removed.  Turpentine,  gasoline  or  kerosene 
are  the  common  remedies,  but  are  not  the 
right  ones,  although  they  are  more  or  less  ! 
efficient.  Any  of  the  good  dips  are  much  j 
better.  They  are  sure  unless  the  case  is 
too  far  gone,  and  they  do  not  add  any  tor¬ 
ture  in  the  application.  Dilute  20  or  even 
50  times,  and  soak  the  wet  places  as  well 
as  apply  a  few  inches  around  them.  All 
worms  and  nits  will  be  destroyed.  The 
dips  are  also  good  for  sores  and  injuries 
about  farm  animals  and  useful  to  keep  the 
flies  away.  One  quart  gives  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  several  hundred  sheep,  besides  other 
animals  each  year  on  our  place. 

Foot-Rot. — This  is  a  sore  trouble  to  the 
shepherd,  unless  lie  knows  it  and  has  the 
skill  to  cure  it.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  "scald”  or  “hoof-ail.”  Cattle  get  that, 
but  no  animal  ever  gets  the  foot-rot  proper 
except  sheep.  The  principal  factor  in  the 
cure  is  a  skilful  knife  user  who  can  cut 
away  the  loose  hopf  without  drawing  blood, 
and  leave  the  sore,  the  virus  and  disease 
germs  exposed.  After  that  all  that  is  nee-  I 
essary  is  an  application  of  an  astringent 
paste  which  will  stick  and  eat  away  all 
diseased  tissue.  If  it  lias  touched  eyerv 
diseased  part,  that  case  of  foot-rot  is  gone, 
although  the  sheep,  or  a  sound  one,  will 
get  it  again  when  the  infection  gets  to  the 
right  place.  A  poor  hand  with  the  knife 
leaves  the  last  state  of  the  sheep  worse 
than  at  the  first,  so  this  is  one  of  the  many 
things  which  should  only  be  done  right. 

Lumpy  Jaw  in  Cattle. — Every  now  and 
then  a  reader  describes  a  case  of  this  which  i 
lie  has,  in  its  last  stages.  The  only  advice  I 
that  should  be  given  him  then  is  mercifully 
to  end  the  life  of  the  animal.  Why  any 
sane  man  will  let  a  poor  beast  suffer  for 
months  with  a  gradually  increasing  growth 
on  its  face  or  neck,  until  the  poor  thing 
has  passed  its  day  of  grace,  and  then  ask 
for  a  remedy,  is  past  comprehension.  Any 
man  with  eyes  should  have  seen  the  growth, 
when  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  or  walnut, 
and  get  busy.  Even  if  he  had  waited 
longer,  he  still  had  time,  but  when  the 
neck  or  head  becomes  a  big  bunch  of  dis¬ 
eased  meat,  or  bone  and  pus.  the  owner  of 
that  poor,  suffering  animal  is  unworthy  of 
consideration.  There  was  a  germ  or  prop¬ 
erly  a  spore  of  a  species  of  fungus  implanted 
which  multiplied,  made  irritation  and  in  a 
few  months  or  many  would  cause  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  death,  from  pain  and  local  disease. 
During  the  first  stages  when  the  germs  were 
in  a  small  bunch,  they  and  a  small  part  of 
the  contiguous  healthy  flesh,  could  have 
been  removed  with  a ,  sharp  pocket  knife. 
Another  way  could  be  used  by  any  one 
able  to  give  the  animal  daily  food  or  water. 
The  germs  can  be  destroyed  where  they 
are  in  the  early  stages  with  iodide  of  po¬ 
tassium.  One  dram  a  day  got  into  the 
beast’s  system,  for  ten  successive  days, 
then  a  rest  of  about  that  long,  then  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  treatment,  will  find  them.  If, 
by  any  means,  the  medicine  has  not,  after  | 
another  rest,  another  ten  drams  will,  but 
the  knife  is  the  quickest  and  sure.  There 
is  no  reason  except  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness  why  any  steer  or  cow  should  die  of 
antinomycosis  or  lumpjaw. 

BUCKEYE. 
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Keep  Hogs 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 

WITH 

KRESO  DIP  N2.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  HILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES: 

TO  DISIN  FECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Gc  PURIFV. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS  .  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NOT 

PARKE, DAVIS  8t  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


DETROIT, 


MICH. 
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ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 


Fit  all  running  gears.  Get  a  now 
wagon  Just  by  buying  wheels.  Un¬ 
breakable,  almost  everlasting.  All 
heights  and  tire  widths.  Also  now 
Electric  Handy  Wagons.  Write  for 
book  on  “How  to  make  old  wagons 
new.”  Free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  48  Quinct.  III. 


Steel  Wheels 

,  will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  _  _ 

I  as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  MaaIt 
»/  cause  they  never  need  repairs.  UUvIl 
W  Write  for  big  free  book  telling  wi 
v  all  about  them  and  how  they  pay .  I<  1*00 
Empire  Slfg.Co,  Box  9GM  Quincy, 111.  *  *  V/V 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm  StSS.'MiS 

Pump  without  expense  with  an  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  co.ntry 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  .3429  Trinity  Bldg,,  N.Y. 


Interior  Dairy  Barn  of  .Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

LETTER  FROM  SUPERINTENDENT  MILLIGAN. 

Boulder,  Mont.,  March  24,  1910 
Kent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: — The  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls  and  Steel  Stanchions  installed 
in  our  Dairy  Barn  last  summer  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly.  L.  E.  Milligan,  Supt. 

The  equipment  in  this  barn  consists  of  the  James  Steel  Stalls  complete  with  patent  align¬ 
ing  stanchions  and  self-cleaning  divided  mangers.  ’The  aligning  device  is  adjusted  to  line  up 
all  the  cows,  long  and  short,  on  the  gutter  behind.  This  prevents  littering  the  stall  and  makes 
the  labor  of  barn  cleaning  much  easier.  The  divided  manger  enables  the  attendant  to  feed  each 
cow  separately  according  to  her  requirements.  She  cannot  get  more  or  less  feed  than  is  given 
her.  The  mangers  are  self-cleaning.  A  trough  built  in  the  floor  of  the  barn  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  manger.  The  front  and  partitions  are  in  sections  of  six  divisions, hinged  to  the  stall  frame, and 
are  easily  lifted  up  by  meansof  counter  weights.  The  bottom  can  then  he  swept  perfectly  clean 
and  used  for  watering  purposes. _  The  saving  in  labor  alone  will  pay  for  this  equipment  in  one 
year,  and  the  increased  production  from  the  cows,  because  of  the  added  comfort  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  will  he  clear  extra  profit.  Write  for  catalogand  full  particulars  of  James  Equipment  to 
KENT  MFG.  CO.,  130  CANE  STREET,  FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  RED  CLOVER. 

Have  you  ever  tried  any  experiments  to 
show  how  many  years  Rod  clover  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  do  well  if  it  is  cut^  early 
ard  not  permitted  to  make  seed?  We  are 
told  that  the  clover  plant  ends  its  life  after 
seeding.  Can  we  Keep  it  growing  like 
Alfalfa  if  we  can  prevent  it  from  going 
to  seed? 

I  have  never  tried  to  keep  Red  clover 
from  going  to  seed.  For  several  years 
we  have  cut  the  second  crop  for  hay  in¬ 
stead  of  for  seed,  but  the  seed,  or  at 
least  the  embryo  seed,  was  formed,  and 
I  have  not  noticed  that  under  such  treat¬ 
ment  the  plant  lived  over  any  better 
than  when  the  seed  was  let  fully  mature, 
and  here  is  where  the  plan  will  fail  in 
not  being  able  to  cut  the  second  crop 
before  seed  forms.  However,  this  year 
much  clover  in  this  neighborhood  was 
not  cut  till  after  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  yield  of  the  second  crop  will  be  in¬ 
significant.  As  this  year’s  seeding  is 
poor  in  many  places,  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  clip  some  of  tlie  old  fields  and 
not  let  them  form  heads,  and  see  if  they 
can  be  carried  over  for  another  year.  I 
shall  try  the  plan.  We  have  noted  that 
some  years  when  the  seed  is  sown  early 
and  the  season  is  favorable,  the  clover 
will  get  a  good  start,  and  if  not  clipped 
form  seed  the  first  year,  and  if  so  it  is 
not  much  good  the  following  year. 
Sometimes  the  second  year  the  first  crop 
will  form  seed.  Three  years  ago  a  neigh¬ 
bor  was  delayed  in  .cutting  his  clover, 
and  he  noted  that  there  was  much  seed 
in  it,  so  he  let  it  stand  and  ripen,  and 
secured  about  2 l/i  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre.  The  second  crop  was  no  good,  but 
I  thought  it  was  on  account  of  the  late 
cutting  of  the  first  crop. 

CARY  W.  MONTGOMERY. 

Licking  Co.,  O. 

We  have  made  no  experiments  with 
clover.  Our  practice  here  is  to  sow  in 
the  Spring  with  oats  and  Timothy.  The 
second  year,  whether  used  for  pasture  or 
meadow,  there  is  very  little  clover ;  the 
following  years  there  is  more  clover, 
but  not  often  more  than  from  15  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  crop  harvested.  This 
clover  is  supposed  to  come  from  self- 
seeding.  However,  I  know  of  no  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  that;  but  there  is 
no  more  clover  the  second  year  when 
pastured  after  a  crop  of  hay  has  been 
taken  than  when  the  second  crop  is  left 
and  a  crop  of  seed  taken.  j.  s. 

Corning,  Iowa. 

I  believe  that  the  seed  of  Red  clover 
will  often  lie  in  the  ground  several  years 
— if  it  is  so  deep  as  to  be  below  heat, 
air  and  moisture  combined.  In  no  other 
way  can  I  account  for  the  growth  of 
clover  often  seen,  where  no  seed  had 
been  sown  for  years,  either  by  design  or 
accident.  I  certainly  am  no  believer  in 
“spontaneous  germination.”  I  have  seen 
clover  live  much  longer  than  the  allotted 
two  years,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  the  roots  lived  over.  I  have  a 
field  which  has  not  been  plowed  in  over 
•40  years,  largely  Blue  grass;  yet  this 
field  always  has  some  clover  in  it.  Any 
seed  sown  when  I  was  a  small  boy  must 
have  long  ago  germinated.  This  field  is 
always  cut  very  early,  before  any  seed 
is  formed,  and  then  pastured,  so  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  second  crop.  We 
have  cut  to-day  a  field  seeded  in  the 
Spring  of  1008.  Last  year  the  first  crop 
was  cut  from  it,  Alsike  predominating. 
According  to  rule,  there  should  be  no 
Red  clover  this  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  through  the  Timothy  and  Red 
top  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Red  clover, 
and  in  the  part  of  the  field  which  has  the 
most  clay,  there  is  fully  as  much  clover 
as  either  of  the  two  grasses  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  Red ;  a  larger 
proportion  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  field 
will  go  nearly  or  quite  three  tons  to  the 
acre.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  Red 
clover  lay  dormant  until  this  year,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it,  but  incline  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  favorable  conditions  last 
Winter  and  Spring  made  the  clover  live 
one  year  more.  To  sum  up  ;  I  would 
say  that  under  ordinary  conditions  Red 
clover  usually  dies  after  the  second  year, 
or  is  a  biennial.  Quite  often  seeds  of 
this  plant  will  lie  in  the  ground  for  a 
number  of  years,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  to  appear.  Sometimes  seeds  are 
blown  from  other  fields,  which  appear 
where  no  clover  had  been  sown,  or  not 
sown  for  a  long  time.  Occasionally  when 
soil  and  weather  conditions  are  just 
right,  the  Red  clover,  where  it  is  not 
allowed  to  seed  and  exhaust  itself,  will 
live  for  many  years.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  has  that  sort  of  soil,  for  he  has  to  a 
large  degree  solved  the  problem  of  fer¬ 
tility.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  of  a  curious 
turn  of  mind,  has  cut  off  clover  stalks 
year  after  year  in  his  lawn,  and  finds 
that  they  live  on  until  they  produce  seed. 
Clover  ordinarily  dies  the  second  year. 
I  believe  its  life  can  be  prolonged  simply 
by  not  allowing  it  to  go  to  seed.  I  one 
time  seeded  a  field  of  eight  or  10  acres 
to  Timothy,  clover  and  Orchard  grass. 
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The  clover  was  mixed,  common  Red  and 
Mammoth.  I  kept  it  for  10  or  11  years, 
mowing  it  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early 
in  July,  pasturing  down  the  aftermath 
after  the  seed  had  formed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  years  when  I  took  a  seed 
crop.  Some  years  the  Timothy  would 
predominate,  and  other  years  the  clover, 
the  Orchard  grass  maintaining  its  hold 
all  the  way  through.  I  doubt  being  able 
to  keep  it  growing  as  long  as  _ Alfalfa; 
but  the  experiment  is  worth  trying. 

Iowa.  HENRY  WALLACE. 


SUB-IRRIGATION  ON  ONE  ACRE, 

Select  the  highest  part  of  the  acre  to 
put  in  your  distributing  ditch,  and  from 
this  part  of  the  acre  run  your  laterals 
as  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  ditch  as  is  practical.  Make  a 
ditch  with  a  turning  plow  as  deep  as 
you  can  go,  then  finish  with  hoe  and 
shovels  down  to  12  to  18  inches,  and 
smooth  the  bottom.  Make  the  laterals, 
say  10  feet  apart  and  parallel,  and  have 
a  fall  of  two  or  three  inches  to  every 
hundred  feet,  and  in  the  bottom  of  this 
lateral  place  an  inverted  trough  or  gut¬ 
ter  two  feet  long  and  made  of  four,  five 
or  six-inch  lumber,  one  four  and  the 
other  five  inches  wide,  and  nail  together 
with  five  nails.  Use  the  sap  of  pine  if 
you  can  get  it,  as  it  takes  creosote  bet¬ 
ter,  and  after  making  up  a  lot  put  them 
in  hot  creosote  brought  nearly  or  quite 
to  a  boil ;  one  end  at  a  time  can  be 
treated.  If  no  large  pot  can  be  procured 
handle  troughs  with  some  kind  of  tongs 
and  do  the  work  in  your  old  clothes. 

When  part  or  all  are  prepared  place 
the  troughs  in  bottom  of  ditch  upside 
down  and  end  for  end,  cover  joint  with 
handful  of  hay,  grass  or  leaves  to  stop 
silt,  when  first  turning  on  the  water. 
Pull  the  dirt  back  on  to  these  troughs 
and  your  lateral  is  'ready  to  use.  Of 
course,  the  water  moving  by  gravita¬ 
tion  should  be  run  in  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  lateral.  This  distributing 
ditch  should  be  across  the  end  of  these 
laterals,  and  dug  somewhat  deeper  than, 
the  laterals,  sg  as  to  hold  the  silt  and 
prevent  it  from  filling  the  laterals  in 
course  of  time,  and  make  the  trough 
for  this  ditch  out  of  three  six  or  seven- 
inch  plank,  in  length  of  five  or  10  feet, 
or  two  feet,  and  creosote  before  placing 
in  ditch.  Just  where  each  lateral  is 
crossed  gouge  out  soil  enough  to  allow 
the  water  to  flow  easily  into  the  lateral, 
or  if  each  trough  is  10  feet  long,  you 
can  saw  off  a  corner  so  as  to  make  open¬ 
ing  three-cornered.  When  ended  to¬ 
gether  in  ditch  cover  joints  with  grass, 
hay  or  leaves,  and  you  are  ready  to  turn 
on  the  water  from  lake,  tank  or  a  well. 
If  you  leave  the  lower  end  of  laterajs 
open,  they  become  a  drain  tile  if  there  is 
too  much  rain  and  to  close  them  up 
when  needed  to  be  used  for  irrigation, 
just  prize  out  a  trough  and  stick  it  end¬ 
wise  down  into  ditch.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  I  use  two- foot  trough;  another  is 
tree  roots  hunting  water  will  clog  the 
ditch  some  times,  and  so  to  relieve  it, 
prize  up  a  two-foot  trough  and  dig  out 
the  roots,  or  some  times  a  rat,  or  mole 
or  toad  will  clog  them,  so  you  can  easily 
remove  any  obstruction. 

I  have  laid  some  of  my  plant  after 
garden  was  planted,  and  not  disturbed 
the  growing  stuff.  For  the  first  two 
or  four  feet  of  ditch  throw  dirt  up  or 
down  row,  and  set  in  one  trough  at 
a  time,  and  throw  loose  dirt  out  of 
ditch  back  on  to  the  lateral  made.  If 
your  garden  is  hillside  run  your  lateral 
around  the  hill  or  zigzag  back  and 
forth  to  preserve  the  two  or  threte 
inches  of  fall  in  the  hundred  feet.  The 
saving  of  water  is  near  75  per  cent  as 
compared  with  surface  irrigation  and 
with  sub-irrigation  you  use  all  of  your 
land  for  growing  stuff.  With  surface 
irrigation  you  lose  one-tenth  of  your 
land  with  ditches,  besides  scalding  it 
severely.  I  feel  sure  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  upon 
land  with  my  plan  of  sub-irrigation, 
that  at  present  cannot  be  used.  The 
cost  is  not  near  so  much  as  the  stone 
tiling  or  burnt  clay ;  besides  the  trough 
upside  down  is  cheaper  and  allows  the 
water  to  the  earth  quicker.  I  tried  one 
ditch  with  tiling  and  one  with  troughs 
and  I  preferred  the  troughs.  Some  re¬ 
sults:  I  grew  one  hundred  pounds  of 
Dw  "f  Champion  tomatoes  to  the  bush 
on  my  sub-irrigated  land  and  I  caused 
two-year-old  peach  trees  to  grow  large 
enough  to  yield  one  bushel  of  fine  fruit. 
I  can  double  the  size  of  apples,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  apricots,  grapes,  berries, 
by  putting  the  water  to  them  at  the 
right  time.  I  can  double  the  yield  of 
Alfalfa,  potatoes  or  turnips,  so  the  plant 
can  pay  for  itself  the  first  year. 

Texas.  cyrus  t.  hogan. 


Angler  (who  is  telling  his  big  fish 
story)  :  “What  weight  was  he?  Well, 
they  hadn’t  right  weights  at  the  inn,  but 
he  weighed  exactly  a  flatiron,  two  eggs, 
and  a  bit  of  soap !” — Punch. 
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LOOKS  LIKE  BRICK 


NEW  STEEL 
■ROOFING 
B1S&LRERI 

WKmSM 


With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have 
proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding.  FIRE-PROOF 
AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF.  Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain  water.  Makes 
your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  new.  $1.60  is  our 
price  for  our  No.  10  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  in.  wide  and  6 
or  8  ft  long  Our  price  on  the  Corrugated,  like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  6  or  8  ft.  long.  $1.85. 
Steel  Pressed  Brick  Siding.  PER  SQUARE,  $1.85.  Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling.  PER  SQUARE,  $1.85.  Also 
furnish  Standing  Seam  and  “V”  u/r  DAY  TMF  rnriftUT  £?a11  POintseastof  Colorado  except  Okla.. 
Crimped  Roofing.  At  these  prices  nt  r  A  I  I  Fit.  r  nCIUn  I  Tex.  nnd  Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other 
points  on  application.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  We  ship  this  roofing  to 
any  one  answering  this  Ad.,  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us  one  quarter  of  the  amount 
of  your  order  in  cash:  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  represented 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  yonr  deposit.  ASK  FOR  lOOO-PAGE  FREE  CATALOG  No.  57.  lowest  prices 
on  Roofing.  Wire.  Pip©,  Plumbing.  Doors.  Household  Goods,  Clothing,  Dry  Goods.  Shoes,  Groceries,  etc. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 
FOR  IOO%  CROPS 


THE 


With  this  tool  more  different  kinds 
of  work  can  be  done, 

■with  less  effort,  than 
•with  any  other.  CLARK’S  is  the  only  Disk  Culti¬ 
vator  that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disk  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre- 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 

Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  “Large  Hay  Crops. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  H1GGANUM,  CONN. 


ORIGINAL 

‘CUTAWAY.” 


AIR 

COOLED 


SIMPLE-EASY  TO  RUN-ALWAYS  READY 


FARMERS -JkEntfewWdar 


is  guaranteed  to  cool  perfectly 


TO  OIL.  Fill  the  oiler,  engine  oils  itself,  feeds  itself,  cools  itself, 
regulates  itself,  runs  itself. 


The  “New  Way”Air  Cooled  is  the  Engine  For  You 

TkiH^Wa/MmRComKf  140  Sheridan 
lAtis/tie.  ft rcme ah.  V.S.A. 


Use  a  postal  card— 
Get  our  catalog  No.  5 


Street 


No  matter  how  hard  you  try  you  can’t  make  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floors 
and  wood  partitions  sanitary — you  can’t  keep  it  cloan  and  sweet.  Wood  parti¬ 
tions  gather  dust  and  disease  germs.  Dirt  floors  with  their  tramped-in  filth 
should  never  como  within  a  stono's  throw  of  your  milk  pail.  When  a  cow  gets  off 
her  feed  and  her  mi  k  yield  falls  below  normal,  look  to  your  stable.  It  may  be 
as  clean  as  you  can  make  it;  but  that  may  not  be  clean  enough!  Equip  your  stables 


then  profits  will  not  fall  off.  The  cow  that  is  best  treated  gives  the  most 
milk — the  best  milk — the  richest  milk.  She  has  a  heap  of  cow  sense.  She 
appreciates  light  and  air,  and  she  will  see  that  you  get  your  money  back 
for  making  her  home  modern.  If  you  will  put  a  Loudon  Litter 
Carrier  to  work  behind  her,  your  boys  or  your  man  will  clean  the 
barns  in  less  time  and  with  loss  labor.  We  have  been  fitting  up  barns 
for  f»0  years.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience  by 
suggesting  what  you  need  for  yours,  withoutany  expense  to  you.  Scndfor 
catalog,  tell  number  of  cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  Btable. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY. 601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


t  Beal  Alii 


rrjs&tzf'  that  some  farmers 
still  continue  to  haul 
litter  out  of  the  barn  in  |3;Star Litter Ca'rMer. 
a  wheelbarrow— the  dirtiest, 
hardest  work  on  a  farm — when  the 

Star  Litter  Carrier 


i  n  j-*- 


Carries  Litter  Out  Automatically? 


You  can  save  three-quarters  of  the  time  cleaning  out  your  barn  and  do 
it  10  times  more  conveniently.  You  can  save  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of 
your  hired  man’s  time  each  day.  How  much  will  it  be  worth  to  you  in  a 
month?  The  Star  Litter  Carrier  quickly  pays  for  itself.  It  lightens  labor, 
lowers  expense  and  increases  profits. 

Send  Us  a  Rough  Sketch  With  Dimensions 

of  your  barn  floor  and  we  will  draw  same  to  a  scale  and  submit  specifications 
to  you  of  your  requirements  and  exact  cost  of  installing  an  outfit.  We  will 
tell  you  whether  you  need  a  rigid  or  rod  track  outfit.  All  of  this  we  do  free 
of  charge,  and  in  addition  we  will  send  you  our  new  and  complete  catalog — 
the  most  complete  on  Litter,  Feed  and  Milk  Can  Carriers  ever  published — 
over  60  illustrations,  30  pages. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY 

Mfrs.  of  Bam  Equipments  for  25  Years 

No.  103  Hunt  Street  -  -  Harvard,  III. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Something  of  a  sensation  has  been 
created  in  local  publishing  circles  by  the 
resignation  of  David  G.  Evans,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Success 
Magazine,  and  Samuel  Merwin,  one  of 
the  editors.  Ordinarily  such  an  event 
would  pass  unnoticed ;  but  the  affair  got 
into  the  daily  papers  as  a  result  of  the 
report  that  it  was  all  due  to  politics. 
This  Mr.  Higgins,  the  president  of  the 
company,  denies,  alleging,  as  reported, 
that  Evans  and  Merwin  were  disturbing 
elements,  and  ousted  for  that  reason. 
We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins  that  politics  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  dissensions  in  the  board.  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins  was  one  of  the  publishers  who  tried 
to  ^ell  debenture  bonds  (notes)  of  bis 
company  to  his  subscribers  and  country 
people.  It  would  seem  that  the  notes 
were  not  readily  taken  up  by  the  public, 
and  Mr.  Higgins  made  an  attempt  to 
sell  them  to  a  bank  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
to  whom  he  represented  that  he  was 
connected  with  E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  banker  happened  to  have  had 
some  experience  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
he  told  Mr.  Higgins  what  he  thought  of 
a  man  who  collected  money  from  chil¬ 
dren,  widows,  servant  girls  and  washer¬ 
women  and  refused  to  return  it.  Our 
information  is  that  Mr.  Evans  then  in¬ 
vestigated  the  Lewis  schemes,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fake  in  them  was  opposed  to 
any  connection  with  them  or  Lewis.  But 
Mr.  Higgins  overruled  him,  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  magazine  to  Lewis’s  schemes, 
Lewis  has  since  confessed  that  he  is 
unable  to  pay  his  debts;  and  is  now  try¬ 
ing  to  collect  $3,000,000  from  country 
women  to  meet  the  debt.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  the  new  development  would 
renew  the  disputes  over  Lewis  schemes 
in  the  Success  office.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Lewis  fake  schemes  and  not  insurgent 
politics  was  responsible  for  the  row. 

I  received  a  check  for  the  F.  I).  McKiniss 
Co.  account,  and  cannot  sec  how  The  It. 
N.-Y.  gets  such  quick  returns  when  these 
people  even  would  not  answer  mv  letters. 
They  had  the  nerve  to  deduct  the 'discount, 
hut  1  am  well  satisfied  at  that,  and  shall 
do  my  best  to  boost  The  It.  N.-Y. 

Ohio.  H.  a.  a. 

This  was  an  account  of  $280  for  goods 
shipped  in  February  last.  A  house  must 
be  pretty  low  in  the  scale  of  credit  and 
respectability  when  it  will  neglect  to 
respond  to  a  demand  of  The  R.  N.-Y, 
for  such  an  accounting  as  this.  The 
proof  of  order  and  delivery  was  com¬ 
plete.  We  would  not  have  it  inferred, 
however,  that  concerns  are  always 
crooked  or  dishonest  because  there  is  a 
complaint  against  them  which  they 
promptly  correct  on  request.  But  there 
certainly  is  room  for  explanation  when 
a  shipper  can  get  no  account  of  his 
goods  for  several  months. 

More  than  a  hundred  angry  men,  women 
and  even  young  boys  and  girls,  victims  of 
the  alleged  building  lot  swindlers  now  be¬ 
ing  prosecuted  by  the  Government  through 
the  local  postal  authorities,  thronged  the 
corridors  of  the  Federal  Building  to  at¬ 
tend  the  hearing  of  Edwin  M.  Darnalt, 
manager  of  the  South  Jersey  Realty  Com- 
pany.  These  persons,  all  of  whom  declared 
they  had  been  defrauded  out  of  sums  rang¬ 
ing  from  $5  to  $300,  some  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  included  clerks,  housekeepers,  mes¬ 
senger  boys,  domestics,  laborers  and  scrub¬ 
women.  who  had  boon  eager  to  grasp  the 
opportunity  of  securing  a  plot  of  ground 
with  a  few  dollars  of  their  savings.  Ac¬ 
cord  to  Inspector  Cortelyou,  Darnalt's  land 
proposition,  which  was  called  “Cape  May 
Terrace"  in  his  advertisements,  consisted  of 
167  acres  of  the  most  desolate  sand  along 
the  coast,  dear  at  $.3  an  acre,  divided  into 
3.000  lots.  Darnalt  advertised  to  give  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  of  them  away  to  the  solvers 
of  a  simple  puzzle,  but  he  exacted  a  trifle 
over  $0.60  for  the  cost  of  the  deed,  con¬ 
veyance,  free  title,  etc. 

The  above  comes  as  a  news  items 
from  Philadelphia.  This  is  an  old  game. 
We  exposed  it  first  15  years  ago,  but 
the  scheme  has  been  worked  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor  during  the  past  year  or 
two.  It  is  said  that  25  concerns  are 
working  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
and  Long  Island.  We  have  several 
times  cautioned  our  people  against  them. 
The  plan  is  to  get  possession  of  swamp 
land  or  barren  tracts  at  about  $3  an 
acre,  and  divide  it  into  imaginary  lots. 
These  lots  will  then  cost  about  30  cents 
each.  People  entering  a  fair  or  theatre 
or  gathering  of  any  kind  are  given  a 


card  requesting  them  to  guess  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  attendance.  The  one 
guessing  nearest  is  promised  a  free  lot. 
Of  course  every  one  who  returns  the 
card  is  told  that  he  has  won  a  prize, 
and  to  benefit  all  they  need  do  is  to  sign 
a  certificate  and  return  $9.60  for  deed, 
etc.  On  one  Long  Island  scheme  the 
amount  to  remit  was  $21.50,  and  in  some 
cases  it  used  to  be  as  low  as  $5.  But 
in  every  case  when  you  send  the  first 
remittance  for  the  prize  lot  you  are  then 
offered  the  lot  next  to  it  for  $75,  which 
is  represented  to  be  only  one-half  its 
value.  Similar  schemes  are  being  worked 
in  other  large  cities.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  sell  the  lots  to  people  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  not  to  people  near  the  land, 
who  might  be  inclined  to  investigate. 
All  classes  of  people  are  caught  in  these 
fake  schemes,  but  as  usual  poor  people 
are  the  principal  sufferers.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  sent  some  of  the  promoters 
to  prison,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
others  will  follow. 

Cau  you  help  me  iu  any  way  to  get  jus¬ 
tice  on  the  enclosed  contract?  In  March, 
1907,  1  answered  an  advertisement  by  \V.  C. 
Altpeter,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he 
offered  as  a  first  prize  a  Mallet  and  Davis 
piano.  1  won  a  third  prize,  which  was  $69 
off  on  any  piano  in  the  store.  I  selected 
the  one  1  wanted  and  began  paying  for  it 
on  the  instalment  plan,  as  indicated  by  the 
payments  on  the  back  of  the  contract.  At 
the  time  1  purchased  the  piano  I  was  not 
keeping  house,  and  requested  that  Mr.  Alt¬ 
peter  keep  the  piano  until  such  time  as  I 
should  be  ready  to  receive  it.  This  he  will¬ 
ingly  consented  to  do,  and  said  that  he 
would  have  a  piano  exactly  like  the  one  I 
wanted  shipped  direct  from  the  factory 
when  I  was  ready  for  it.  In  all  I  have 
paid  $95,  and  have  never  received  the  piano. 
Mr.  Altpeter  now  refuses  to  do  anything 
about  the  matter  unless  1  will  pay  the  re¬ 
maining  $205,  with  interest  for  two  years. 
He  is  not  willing  to  allow  me  any  interest 
on  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  will  not 
accept  the  $205  cash  which  I  have  offered 
him  in  settlement.  Shall  I  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  interest  or  lose  the  money  I  have 
paid  in?  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  get 
the  $95  hack.  Every  cent  of  it  was  earned 
by  hard  labor  and  I  need  it  very  badly  now. 

New  York.  w.  a.  s. 

The  correspondence  in  this  case 
shows  bow  shameless  some  respectable 
people  can  be  in  trade  transactions.  The 
advertisement  referred  to  was,  of  course, 
a  trick  to  make  inexperienced  people  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  to  get  prizes,  when  they 
were  simply  paying  a  cash  price  for  the 
piano.  It  is  evident  that  this  man  did 
not  need  a  piano  at  the  time.  He  was 
an  employee  at  the  time  working  for 
wages,  and  only  bought  the  piano  be¬ 
cause  lie  was  made  to  believe  that  he  had 
won  a  valuable  prize  of  $69,  and  would 
lose  it  unless  be  bought  the  instrument. 
He  says  he  told  Mr.  Altpeter  that  he 
was  afraid  his  employment  may  not  be 
steady;  but  Mr.  Altpeter  assured  him 
that  it  made  no  difference;  that  his 
monthly  payments  would  be  safe  with 
him  and  he  could  withdraw  it  at  any 
time.  He  paid  in  $95  and  then  became 
unable  to  continue  the  payments.  He 
asked  a  return  of  his  money,  but  it  was 
refused.  He  even  demanded  interest  on 
the  balance.  The  price  of  the  piano  in 
contract  is  $369;  and  $69  is  credited  for 
the  prize,  which,  of  course,  is  a  trans¬ 
parent  fake  or  trick  to  make  the  sale  at 
$300.  The  piano  was  never  delivered ; 
and  as  it  stands  Mr.  Altpeter  has  $95 
for  which  he  never  gave  the  value  of  a 
penny,  and  he  refuses  to  return  it.  Of 
course,  he  has  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
the  piano  with  a  $69  credit  and  $95  in 
cash  paid,  but  if  suit  were  brought 
against  him  for  the  return  of  the  $95  and 
all  the  facts  presented,  we  believe  a  court 
and  jury  would  give  judgment  for  it. 
But  whether  the  amount  could  be  legally 
collected  or  not,  no  decent  or  honest  man 
will  excuse  any  dealer  for  getting  hard- 
earned  money  through  schemes  of  this 
kind.  j.  j.  d. 

Offal  for  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  small  farm  and  butcher  about 
three  or  five  head  of  cattle  a  week.  What 
would  the  heads  and  feet  be  worth  a  hun¬ 
dred,  chopped  or  crushed  as  fine  as  chest¬ 
nut  coal  to  throw  out  on  the  lawn  for  fer¬ 
tilizer?  f.  H.  T. 

Auburn,  N.  Y\ 

Pieces  of  bone  the  size  of  coal  would 
have  very  little  value  for  fertilizing  a  lawn. 
The  meat  on  the  heads  would  decay,  but 
pieces  of  this  size  would  hardly  be  worth 
using  as  a  surface  dressing.  Better  bury 
them  in  the  ground  near  trees. 


FATTENING  A  CALF. 

We  have  a  calf  six  weeks  old.  We  wish 
to  kill  it  about  Christmas.  What  is  best 
to  feed  him  so  that  the  best  results  can  be 
produced  in  that  length  of  time?  We 
would  like  to  have  him  grow  as  fast  as 
possible.  u.  a.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  sweet  skim- 
milk  this  should  form  a  large  part  of 
the  ration  for  your  calf  until  ready  to 
kill.  In  addition  to  the  milk  you  should 
feed  a  mixture  of  cornmeal,  linseed  meal 
and  wheat  bran,  equal  parts  by  weight. 
Good  pasture  or  early  cut  hay  should  be 
liberally  supplied,  also  fresh  water  to 
drink.  Be  very  careful  not  to  overfeed, 
as  that  is  where  the  principle  danger 
lies,  especially  with  inexperienced  feed¬ 
ers.  Keep  the  calf  comfortable  at  all 
times.  Provide  shade  during  warm  days 
and  shelter  during  cold  or  rainy  weather. 
A  good  dry  clean  bed  is  very  necessary 
for  a  calf  when  confined  in  the  stable, 
as  it  helps  materially  in  keeping  him  in 
healthy  growing  condition.  c.  s.  G. 


Emptying  a  Cement  Watering  Trough. 

A  person  making  a  cement  watering 
trough  will  find  he  can  do  away  with 
a  mud  puddle  around  the  trough  and 
have  a  very  convenient  way  of  emptying 
it  when  he  wants  to  clean  it  if  he  will 
have  the  outlet  of  convenient-sized  iron 
pipe  come  up  through  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
top.  Then  take  the  measure  of  that  pipe 
and  have  tinsmith  cut  off  a  2 or  three- 
inch  tin  pipe  a  piece  about  three  inches 
longer  than  the  iron  pipe ;  cut  off  about 
one-quarter  of  one  end  of  tin  pipe  ex¬ 
cepting  three  little  pieces  for  legs,  and 
cut  a  disk  that  will  just  fit  the  other  end 
and  solder  in  airtight,  also  a  loop  to 
hang  it  up  by.  When  they  wish  to 
empty  the  trough  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  slip  the  tin  pipe  over  the  iron  and  go 
in  to  breakfast ;  when  they  come  out  the 
trough  will  be  empty.  E.  t.  p. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  set  a  quick  renly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


STEEL  SHINGLE  ROOF 
DEFIES  WEAR! 


The  Nation’s 
Roofing 
Sensation! 

For  cash  ex¬ 
pended  the 
farm’s  biggest 
money  -  mfcker 
today  is  the 
famous  “REO”  steel  shingle  roof!  It  shoots 
up  farm  values  the  Instant  farm  buildings 
are  crowned  by  the  handsome,  wonderful, 
indestructible  “REO”  steel  shingles!  Put 
on  a  “REO”  roof  at  manufacturer’s  Factory- 
to-Farm  prices!— half  the  cost  of  best  wood 
shingles! 

Edwards  “REO"  Steel  Shingles 

outlast  the  buildings  themselves.  One 
“REO”  roof  outwears  four  wood  roofs! 
Outwears  SIX  composition  roofs!  Cuts  fire 
insurance  rates,  because  absolutely  FIRE¬ 
PROOF!  A  $10,000  bond  GUARANTEES 
you  against  money-loss  from  lightning! 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  963.  NOW!  Our 
handsome  roofing  catalog  will  reach  you 
by  return  mail— it’s  FREE!  Better  write 
TODAY  for  it  and  save  a  lot  of  roof 
money!  Address  (24) 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Steel  Roofing,  Metal  Shingles  and  Metal  Ceilings 

M  923— 963  Lock  St  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ■■ 


RAD£ 

M.  I.  F.CO. 
ZING  COATED 

ftfAR*- 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

In  1880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Ilarding,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  shin¬ 
gled  liis  store  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  Zi nc 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  1909,  just  29  years  later, 
he  reshingled.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on  the 
day  they  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  6hows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  we  made  then. 

WHY  PUT  10-YEAR  NAILS  IN  30- YE  AH  SHINGLES? 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


SEE  AND  TRY  A 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


We  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  a  sensible  man  living-  who 
would  purchase  any  other  than  a 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  for 
his  own  use  if  he  would  but  see 
and  try  an  improved  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  sepa¬ 
rator  buyers  who  do  see  and  try  a 
DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buy 
ing  purchase  the  DE  LAVAL  and 
will  have  no  other.  The  1  %  who 
do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL  are 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  something  other 
than  real  genuine  separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  Free  Trial 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at  his 
own  home  without  advance  pay¬ 
ment  or  any  obligation  whatso¬ 
ever.  Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL 
agent  in  your  nearest  town  or 
write  to  the  Company  direct. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


185-107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  i.  MADI80N  ST. 

CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  10  PRINCE88  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UAkllPC  LATEST  model 
ITIAI1II  4  BONE  CUTTER 


I ^  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
Days'  Fr«o  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■KF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


3ST 


ID 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  ANI) 
YEA  KLIN  GS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


THflRmiGHRRCn  single  comb  white  leghorn 
i  nunuuunoncu  yearlng  hens  also  early  pullets 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Elliott,  FMemington,  N.  J. 

R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

RIIMMEQ  nilPFC  for  show,  breeding  and  utility, 
nunntn  UUlmO  All  stock  sold  Oil  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 

Fflr  'T'venty  flv0  Mai’ch  hatch  8.  C.  W. 

lUl  OulC  Leghorn  Pullets.  In  profit  soon,  $1 .25 
each.  Also  a  few  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets. 

B.  B.  CHASE,  Wyoming,  Del. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  L0 

makers-COCKERELS  and  DRAKES  for  sale. 

F.  N.  ADAMS,  Ok  well.  Ohio 

Fn^UaV,-  S,  C,  W,  LEGHORN 

Breeding  Hens  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Also 
promising  Cockerels  cheap  in  quantities.  R.I.  Reds 
all  sold.  ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA  PA._ 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.'  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

MT,  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  few  hundred  Choice  Early  Hatched 
COCKERELS  for  sale. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
September  9,  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-towu  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BDTTKR 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.31 

® 

32 

.34® 

.37 

Good  to  Choice . 

.26 

® 

.30 

29 

.32 

cower  Grades  . 

.23 

@ 

.25 

24® 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.26 

® 

.28 

.28® 

.31 

Common  toGjod.... 

.23 

® 

.25 

.25® 

.26 

Factory . 

.22 

® 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

.20 

® 

.21 

MILK 


New  York  Exchange  price  81.71  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  'A'yi  cents  to 
shippers  in  theSO-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
charges . qt. 


CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

...  .la 

@ 

.16 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

® 

.13 

Skims . 

® 

.08 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .28 

® 

.32 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

....  .26 

® 

.30 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .18 

® 

.20 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 7 

...  2.85 

® 

3.15 

qt 

Medium . 

(a 

2.70 

Pea . 

...  2.25 

K>, 

2.75 

qt 

Red  Kidney . 

...  4.2a 

(d 

4.50 

White  Kidney . 

.  .  3.00 

© 

3.25 

Yellow  Eye . 

a 

3.35 

HOPS 

.09®  .12 


.17@  .19 
.14®  .16 

JU@  .12 


.30®  .36 
.28  .34 

.23®  .24 


.15 


.15 


Prime  to  Choice . 

..  .22 

® 

.25 

Common  to  Good . . . 

...  .18 

.20 

German.  New  Crop.. 

..  .43 

® 

.48 

CIDER  VINEGAR 


Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrellots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ®  .24 

Standard  Grade . 13  ®  .16 

FRESH  FRUITS 
Apples,  Duchess,  bbl..  2.50  ®  3.00 

Gravenstein .  2.50  ®  3.25 

Blush .  3  00  ®  3.50 

Alexander . 3.00  ®  4  00 

Fall  Pippin . 2.50  ©  3.50 

Nyack  Pippin . 2.25  ®  3.00 

Common .  1.00  ®  2.00 

Crabapples,  bbl .  3.00  @  6.00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 04  ®  .10 

Blackberries,  qt . 10  @  .13 

Raspberries,  pint . 05  ®  .07 

Peaches,  up  river,  bkt.  .30  @  .75 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt . 25  ®  .75 

Jersey,  bkt .  .25  ©  .90 

Pine  Island . 25  ®  1.00 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl .  2.50  @  3.50 

Clapp’s  Favorite _  3.00  (a  4.00 

Bartlett .  2.00  ®  4.50 


Grapes,  18-lb.  case _ 

.40 

® 

.75 

Plums,  8  lb.  bkt . 

.10 

® 

.30 

Muskmelons,  crate .... 

.25 

(d> 

1 .50 

Watermelons,  100 . 

5.00 

®  16.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 

1.00 

@ 

1.75 

Long  Island,  bbl _ 

1.60 

© 

2.00 

Jersey,  bbl . 

1.40 

© 

1.85 

Maine . 

LOO 

'a 

1.30 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.90 

© 

1.75 

Cabbage,  lot) .  . . 

4.00 

@ 

6.00 

Celery,  do* . 

.10 

© 

.25 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 

.50 

»< a) 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

.To 

® 

2.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.75 

(a) 

4.00 

Egg  Plants,  bn . 

.35 

(a 

uw 

Lettuce.  J4-bbL  bkt _ 

.75 

1  75  each 

.03® 

.05 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

.20 

© 

.75 

Peas,  H  bbl.  bkt. . 

.50 

{*> 

2.00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl. . . 

.25 

e 

1.50 

Onions,  OrangcOo.,  bag  1.00 

© 

1 .75 

Conn.  White, bbl... 

2.50 

w 

8.00 

Long  Island,  bbl _ 

1.00 

© 

2.(10 

Jersey,  bn . 

(R 

1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.25 

© 

.75 

Squash,  bbl . 

® 

1  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box 

.20 

® 

.75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

® 

1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

.16 

(d 

.17 

Fowls . 

.16 

® 

.17 

Roosters . 

.10 

© 

.12 

Ducks . 

.12 

® 

.14 

Geese . 

.11 

© 

.12 

Turkeys . 

.12 

® 

.15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkevs,  Fey . 

.21 

@ 

.22 

.23® 

.26 

Common  to  Good .... 

.15 

© 

.18 

.18® 

.21 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.19 

(<’ 

.20 

.22© 

.'.’4 

Good  to  Choice . 

.17 

<,' 

.18 

.18© 

.20 

Common  Hun . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

•  I6@ 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

@ 

.24 

Fowls . 

14 

© 

.17 

16® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.IS 

© 

.19 

Squabs,  dot . 

2. 00 

© 

3.75 

GOOD 

CLOTHES 


are  right  in  style,  fit  and 
price.  Every  garment 
guaranteed  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction. 


Write  today  for  Style  Book 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


WOODHULL,  GOODALE  &  BULL, 

200  W  WILLOW  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


need  not  be  expensive, 
if  yon  know  where 
and  how  to  buy  them. 


Woodhull,  Goodale 
&  Bull  Clothes 


Very  Low  Prices  On 
Sail  Duck  Coverings 


Such  as  wagon 
covers,  protect¬ 
ing  fruit,  lum¬ 
ber,  garden 
truck  or  farm 

implcn _ .ts. 

Repairing 
buildings,  etc. 
Always  useful, 
but  necessary 
in  sudden  frost 
or  rain. 

Write  for 
samples 
and  prices. 
Fr  e  i  ght 
prepaid. 
State  sizes 
desired. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

HAVING  SOLD  MY  TWO  FARMS.  WILL  SELL 

26  HEAD  OF  IMPORTED 

BELGIAN  and  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS  and  MARES 

ON  THE  HAGERSTOWN  FAIR  GROUNDS  ON 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  14,1910 
AT  ONE  O'CLOCK 

All  mares  aro  young  and  in  foal.  Two  wean¬ 
ling  studs  and  one  lnaro  colt.  Nearly 
all  the  mares  3  years  old. 

The  Stallions  Are  Toj>  No  tellers 

DON’T  MISS  THIS  SALE 

Write  for  Catalogue,  mailed 
free,  for  description.  :  :  : 

SAMUEL  EMMERT,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ised.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prices.  30 days’  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid* 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
W rite  for  special  offer. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co.t 
Box  338  Decatur,  Ind. 


■ 

j 

: 

* 

■* 

GREATEST  net 


’ITS 


ARE  MADE  IN  THE 

Land  of  manatee 

On  the  west  coast  of 

FLORIDA.  C  ROWING 

ORANGES, 
GRAPEFRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLES. 

Highest  prices  secured  in 
Northern  and  h  astern  Mar¬ 
kets.  Quick  transportation 
— low  freight  rates  via.  S. 
A.  L.  Ry.  Cheap  lands 
— ideal  climate — two  and 
three  crops  a  yeai — $500  to 
$  1 500  net  per  acre.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  locate  here  are  satis¬ 
fied.  Write  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  Address : 
J.  W.  WHITE. 

GCN'L  INDUST«l»l  SCENT , 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 
os«»T,  A  NORFOLK.  VA. 


i 


JNDC 

1ATEE\ 


GULF 

©e 

MEXICO 


rrnnCTQ— Her©  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
rLHllLIO  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  SPENCER,  OHIO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Apple  Barrels 


—LOW  PRICE;  PROMPT 
SHIPM  ENT.  ROBERT 
GILLIES,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AGENTS  10  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller.  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYPHEltS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

9  H  n  S.C. White  Lenhorns.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  SI  fo  SI  .50 
OUU  each.  Prize  stock.  W.  G.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

enp  0  A  j  C-A  S3, 000  AUTOMOBILE-Six  cylinder, 
rUn  OHLL  4S  horse-power  truring  car.  all 
complete.  Will  sell  very  cheap.  Just  the  car  for 
a  farmer  or  poultryman.  as  the  rear  seat  is  re¬ 
movable.  which  leaves  a  very  roomy  platform  to 
carry  milk,  eggs,  feed,  etc.  Not  much  cash  needed. 
Will  take  part  pay  In  poultry.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price.  Address  “AUTOMOBILE,”  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS-from 260-egg  strain  $1.00 
I  and  $2.00  each.  C.  GORDON.  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

7flH  White  Wyandottes,  best  blood  in  America.  Select 
lUU  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  birds  at  special  prices.  W.  <1,  Fulton,  StpmrUt.nui,  Pa. 

WHITE  EGGS. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  strictly  new- 
laid  white  eating  eggs;  either  single 
shipments  or  will  contract  for  year 
round  at  top  market  price, 

HARRIES  &  BENEDICT  CO.,  07  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

enn  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  “Hawkins  and  Ringlet 
OUU  Strains."  Choice  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Yearling 
bens  at  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  W.  (;,  Fulton,  Starvurtstou  n,  Pn. 

DEBASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  <  Om- 
*  mission  i  louse  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Unices,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Annies,  etc.  li.  H.  WOttmVARP,  sn-i  Ci-cemvieli  SI..  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELL1FFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Produce  Go. 

•  Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

Boston, 


93-95  South  Market  St. 


COLLIES— Bred  bitches  and  grown  males,  also 
puppies  $4  up.  Berkshire  pigs  $6  and  $7  each.  All 

eligible  to  register.  W.  A.  L0THERS.  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

50  English  Beagles 

Trained  to  run  rabbits.  40  Fox  Hounds  trained  on 
Fox.  Also  English  Setters  and  Pointers,  trained 
dogs  and  puppies.  These  dogs  are  bred  and  trained 
in  the  country  where  we  have  plenty  of  game.  They 
are  not  “city  bred”  and  trained  in  the  "back  yard. 
We  have  no  bargains  to  offer,  but  will  sell  .you  a 
good  dog  at  a  moderate  price.  Tell  us  what 
you  want  and  we  will  quote  prices.  Address, 
Hopewell  Kennels,  Stewnrtstown,  l’a. 

■  A  Df'C  /">  I  O  with  three 

LAnUb  a  ■■  a  Oy  grandparents 
from  L.  B.  Silver;  pigs,  $5:  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
C.  B.  SMITH  &  SON,  Jackson  Summit,  Pa. 


OHO  Ha  r  rod  Plymouth  Kook  Pallets,  bred  for  egg  production 
ZUU  *1  .25  eiD’h.  Heavy  winter  layers,  farm  raised,  t-troug, 
healthy,  vigorous  birds.  Yt,  (A.  Fulton,  Stewnrtstown,  Pa. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  s  New  York 

BERRIES— PEACHES 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  G  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Ber 
lies  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  lJJtli  St..  New  York- 

\A/AMTCn-T0  *et  into  touch  with  some  person 
IT  rtll  I  LU  in  need  of  a  HIGH  G  BADE  MANA¬ 
GER  for  farm  or  gentleman's  country  estate.  I 
can  “make  good.”  Exceptionally  high  references. 
Address  “  B.  361,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W 


ANTED— FARM  suitable  for  poultry,  to  rent,  with 
option  of  buying.  “S.  E.F.,”  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150  Farms  E 

and  map  free. 


Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


GOOD  HOME  FARMS  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPAN  Y,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don’t  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  61  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (D.  L.  <fc  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

-Eighty-five  acres,  sugar  bush  of 
B  one  hundred  trees,  ten  room 

house,  finished  in  chestnut,  two  barns,  other  out 
buildings,  all  buildings  in  good  condition,  plenty  of 
fruit,  three  and  one-lialf  miles  from  station  and 
markets.  Price,  $3,300.  Terms,  one-half  cash, 
balance  to  be  agreed  upon.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga,  County,  New  York. 

for  sale. 

Fruit  farm  in  central  Pennsylvania,  containing 
about  30(1  acres,  having  on  it  4, OHO  apple  trees.  700 
pear  trees,  600  plum.  GIJ0  peach  and  1U0  cherry 
trees.  Three  springs  of  water;  good  buildings. 
The  plum,  peach  anil  cherry  trees  are  all  bearing: 
1  C00  of  the  apple  ai  d  SOU  of  the  pear  are  bear¬ 
ing  this  year;  2R.  miles  from  good  market.  For 
particulars  write  C.  O.  TEMPLETON,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


H 


OW  MANY  POUNDS  OF  FEED 

takes  half  a  pound  of  UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION.  Costs  under 
/-ino  r>on+  Official  records  to  urove.  CIIARIN  &  (  O..  13ii  11  alo,  N  .  A  . 


;the  better  way  distributer 


and  Steel  Square  Elbow  is  the  only  device  that  equal¬ 
ly  distributes  and  packs  the  feed.  It  is  a  continuous 
tube  frGm  the  blower  to  the  surface  of  the  ensilage  and 
uses  the  force  of  wind  to  distribute  and  pack  the  feed. 
If  you  use  an  elbow  with  an  opening  beneath  you  ren¬ 
der  the  distributer  practically  worthless. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  W.  W.  BATEMAN  CO. 

or  money  refunded.  boonviixe,  ind. 
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OHS  OF  TVfONET  ftAVED 

by  Wearers  /of  STEEL  SHOES ! 

t  • 

Ruthstein’s  Stef  j  Shoes  Are  Worn  and  Praised  by  Thousands 

You  can  positively  save  from  $5  to  $10  a  year  and  get  more  good  wear,  more  solid  comfort,  more  health  protection, 
more  real  enjoyment  out  of  Steel  Shoes  than  you  ever  had  in  your  life  from  leather-soled  work  shoes  or  rubber 
boots.  Thousands  are  wearing  Steel  Shoes  today,  saving  immense  sums  of  money.  Every  wearer  will  tell 
you  they  are  easier  on  the  feet,  lighter,  more  healthful  and  durable  than  the  best  all-leather  work 
shoes  that  money  can  buy.  Absolutely  the  best  farm  shoe  in  existence. 

Better  Than  the  Best  Leather-Soled  Shoes— Feel 
Better,  Fit  Better,  Wear  Better,  Look  Better ! 

If  you  will  put  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  your  feet — even  for  five  minutes — the  shoes  will  do  the 
rest.  They  will  surprise  and  delight  you  with  their  lightness,  neatness  and  comfort — their  astounding 
durability.  They  will  literally  sell  themselves  ! 

Hence  1  am  making  this  special  Free  Examination  Offer,  merely  asking  you  to  send  me  the  price, 
while  you  are  “sizing  up”  the  shoes.  If  they  fail  to  convince  you  immediately,  you  can  simply 
notify  me  to  send  for  them  at  my  expense  and  the  money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 

No  Corns !  No  Bunions !  No  Callouses !  No  Blisters !  No  Wet  Feet !  No  Colds ! 


One  Pair 
Of  “STEELS” 
Outwears  3  to 
Pairs  of  Best 
Leather  Sho 


Saves  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  Year 


Try  Them  On — in  Your  Own  Home — at  Our  Risk ! 

FREE  EXAMINATION ! 

Your  Money  Back  Immediately  if  Shoes  Don’t  Suit ! 


The  Steel  Shoes  are  the  strongest  anil  easiest  working 
shoes  made.  There  is  no  need  of  breaking  in.  Com¬ 
fortable  from  the  first  moment  you  put  them  on.  Easy 
to  put  on  or  take  off.  Impossible  to  get  out  of  shape. 
We  could  not  afford  to  make  you  this  special  offer  if  we 
were  not  confident  that  our  Steel  Shoes  are  just  what 
you  need.  You  run  absolutely  no  risks,  no  trouble  on 
your  part.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  on  a  pair  of 
Steel  Shoes  before  you  buy  any  other  style  of  working 
shoes  !  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without  Steel 
Shoes  this  long.  Our  Steel  Shoes  will  more  than  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

A  Wonderful  Invention  Explained 

Heie  is  the  way  Steel  Shoes  are  made:  The  uppers 
are  made  of  a  superior  quality  of  leather,  as  wuterproof 
ns  leather  enn  l>e  tanned.  This  leather  is  wonder¬ 
fully  soft,  flexible  and  pliable — never  gets  still'  and  hard, 
no  matter  how  long  the  shoes  are  worn  in  mud,  slusli 
or  water. 

The  soles  and  sides  are  made  out  of  one  piece  of  special 
light,  thin,  springy,  rust-resisting  Steel. 


New  Corrugated  Steel  Soles 

We  have  added  lOO  per  cent  to  the  strengrth  of 
the  Steel  Soles  by  corrugatiBK:  the  bottoms.  This 
extra  strength  enables  us  to  make  the  soles  even 
lifir liter  than  before. 

The  Sole  of  Steel  keeps  the  uppers  in  shape,  prevents 
them  from  warping,  twisting  or  cracking.  Solos  and 
heels  are  studded  with  adjustable  Steel  Rivets  which 
prevent  the  bottoms  from  wearing  out.  Rivets  are 
easily  replaced  by  band  when  partly  worn,  making  the 
shoes  ns  s«od  ns  new!  Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only  HO 
cmts  and  should  keep  the  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at 
least  two  years.  No  other  repairs  ever  needed !  The 
uppers  are  tightly  joined  to  the  steel  by  small  rivets  of 
rust-resisting  metal,  so  that  no  water  can  get  between. 

The  soles  are  lined  with  soft,  springy,  comfortable 
Hair  Cushions,  which  rest  tlie  feet,  absorb  perspira¬ 
tion  and  odors  and  add  to  ease  of  walking.  Cushions 
can  easily  be  taken  out  for  cleaning. 

No  Corns,  Bunions,  Callouses,  Blisters 

Steel  Shoes  are  so  easy  on  the  feet  that  they  abso¬ 
lutely  do  away  with  corns,  callonses,  soreness,  blisters 
and  other  foot  troubles.  They  give  rest  and  support 
to  the  feet,  and  keep  them  in  perfect  condition. 

No  Wet  Feet !  No  Colds  or  Rheumatism ! 

If  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  you  can  work  all  day  in 
muil  and  water  or.  snow  without  having  wet  or  cold 
feet.  Thus  you  escape  colds,  rheumatism,  neuralgia  and 
the  long  train  of  ills  that  result  from  cold,  wet  feet. 
The  dreaded  Pneumonia  often  results  from  inadequate 
foot  protection.  Steel  Shoes  pay  for  themselves  again 


and  again  by  preventing  sickness  and  saving  doctor's 
bills.  Wear  '  Steel  Shoes  and  you  can  work  in  cold, 
wet.  stormy  weather  that  would  otherwise  keep  you 
indoors. 

Steel  Shoes  in  Sizes  5  to  12 

6  Inches,  9  inches,  12  inches  and  16  inches  high 

Steel  Shoes,  G  inches  high,  .$2.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  G  inches  high,  better  grade  of  leather, 
$3  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  G  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 

black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $4.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 

black  or  tan  color,  $5.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan,  $6.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  1G  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

Each  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  worth  $2.00  more  than  the 
best  leather  work  shoes.  A  trial  pair  will  convince  you. 

Every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  inspected  and  tested 

before  shipment. 

A  Positive  Blessing  to  Farmers’  Feet 

Steel  Shoes  are  unquestionably  the  most  important 
discovery  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  last  100  years. 
They  enable  you  to  work  in  comfort,  x-ain  or  shine,  in 
heat  or  cold — in  the  field,  barnyard  or  feed  lot — in 
the  swamp,  in  ditch  work,  among  brush,  stones  or 
wherever  there's  work  to  do.  They  stand  hard  knocks! 
They  shed  mud  !  They  keep  your  feet  hone  dry,  rested 
anil  free  from  corns,  chafing  and  blisters ! 

They  save  time  and  money  and  doctor's  bills. 

The  proof  is  yours  for  tlie  a.iklng! 

Don’t  Wait-Send  NOW ! 

See  the  shoes — then  decide  ! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  the  shoes! 

We  just  want  you  to  slip  your  feet  into  a  pair  of ’Steel 
Shoes — to  feel  and  see -and  know  how  much  lighter, 
neater,  more  comfortable  they  are  than  any  other 
work  shoes  in  existence. 

We  offer  to  send  you  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for  FREE 
EXAMINATION — any  size  or  style  you  may  .select — on 
receipt  of  the  price  and  let  tlie  shoes  themselves 
tell  you  their  marvelous  story  of  comfort,  lightness,  neat¬ 
ness.  strength  and  wonderful  economy.  You  must  see 
the  shoes  themselves  before  you  can  realize  how  much 
they  mean  to  you  ! 

They  will  tell  you  more  in  five  minutes  than  we 
could  in  five  hours! 

If  they  don’t  convince  vou  instantly — DON'T  KEEP 
THEM  ! 

Simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  and  every  penny  of  your  money  will  be  returned 
promptly  without  delay  or  argument. 

Don't  hesitate.  Any  banker,  any  express  company 
will  tell  you  we  are  responsible.  The  editor  of  this  paper 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (54) 

STEEL  SHOE  GO.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Canadian  Factory— Toronto,  Canada  Great  Britain  Factory-Northampton,  England 


will  do  the  same.  You  need  Steel  Shoes  and  you  need  them 
NOW.  Don’t  put  it  off,  but  accept  our  liberal  FREE 
EXAMINATION  OFFER  at  once,  and  make  sure  of 
getting  your  shoes  promptly. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  G-inch  high  Steel  Shoes 
at  $3.50  a  pair  or  the  9-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  .at  $5.00 
a  pair.  For  all  classes  of  use  requiring  high-cut  shoes, 
our  12  or  16-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  are  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable. 

Throw  away  your  old  shoes  and  hot  rubber 
hoots — Don’t  torture  your  feet  in  hard,  twisted,  warped, 
leaky,  shapeless  leather-soled  shoes.  Don’t  sweat  your 
feet  and  make  them  tender  by  wearing  hot  rubber  boots, 
felt  boots  or  arctics.  Throw  the  old  things  away  !  Get 
a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  and  learn  what  foot  comfort  really 
means ! 


Our  Three  Great  Factories 

The  success  of  Steel  Shoes  is  almost  startling. 

Within  three  years  we  have  established  Steel  Shoe 
Factories  in  Racine,  Wls.,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  North¬ 
ampton,  England. 

These  great  factories,  running  at  full  capacity,  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Steel  Shoes  for  Boys 

Boy’s  Steel  Shoes  are  absolutely  boy-proof!  Made 
exactly  like  Men’s  Steel  Shoes.  Soles,  heels  and  sides 
are  one  piece  of  light,  thin  rast-resisting  Steel! 
Uppers  are  waterproof  leather!  Put  a  pair  on  your 
hoy  anil  save  shoe  money  ! 

An  active  boy  keeps,  you  busy  buying  shoes.  One 
pail’  of  Roys’  Steel  Shoes  outlasts  3  to  6  pairs  of  “a  11- 
leather.”  No  patching!  No  half-soliug !  No  new  heels! 

Boys  who  wear  “Steels”  can  work  or  play  in  mud, 
nIu.nIi.  or  water  without  danger  of  colds  and  sickness. 
We  will  send  a  pair  of  Boys’  Steel  Shoes  for  Free  Exam¬ 
ination  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

If  you  are  not  instantly  convinced  of  their  wonderful 
merit,  simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes  at  our 
expense  anil  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes— Sizes  I  to  5 

G-inch  High  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  $2.50  per  pair. 

9-inch  High  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  black  or  tan,  $3.50 
per  pair. 

In  ordering,  give  correct  size.  Boys’  Steel  Shoes  will 
please  the  boy'  and  save  you  money  and  worry  ! 
Send  today  ! 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  37,  Racine,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:'  Please  send  at  once  for  free  examination 

. Pair . inch  Men’s  Steel  Shoes,  Size . . 

. Pair . inch  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  Size, . 

I  enclose . for$ . in  payment  for  same, 

as  per  free  EXAMINATION  OFFER. 

Name . 

Town . State . 

County . It.  F.  D . 
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IN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  CLEARINGS. 
Land  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Those  who  have  pioneered  in  the  forested  regions 
of  the  Eastern  States  have  had  interesting  experiences 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  log-rollings ;  the 
smoke,  grime  and  sweat  of  the  burnings  that  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  then  the 
plowing  among  the 
stumps  and  roots  and  the 
planting  of  corn,  potatoes 
and  pumpkins  in  “the 
new  ground,”  have  all 
made  deep  impressions 
on  thousands  of  men 
and  boys  of  several  gen¬ 
erations.  I  can  well  re¬ 
member  tbe  replanting 
again  and  again,  where 
the  squirrels  dug  out 
the  corn ;  scaring  off  the 
crows  only  to  see  them 
perch  on  tall  trees  far 
out  of  reach  of  my  gun, 
to  return  to  their  mis¬ 
chief  when  I  had  got 
well  out  of  sight.  And 
after  the  long  hot  days 
spent  in  hoeing  and 
plowing  with  the  old 
“double  shovel”  which 
was  then  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  farm  implement ; 
and  when  the  frost  was 
on  the  pumpkin  vines 
and  the  corn  was  “in 
the  shock,”  the  potatoes 
were  yet  to  dig.  After 
the  last  load  was  sorted 
ar.d  in  the  cellar,  the 
horses  in  the  barn,  cows 
milked,  etc.,  the  baked 
“  Xeshannocks  ”  wit  h 
plenty  of  pork  gravy 
over  them  and  fresh 
backbone  from  the  first 
butchering  of  the  Fall, 
and  all  the  mush  and 
milk  we  could  swallow, 
such  a  supper  was  really 
better  than  any  meal 
eaten  since  in  the  best 
hotels  from  the  Atlantic 
to  ihe  Pacific.  Those 
were  days  that  -will  live 
in  the  memory,  bright 
and  endearing,  of  the 
soil,  like  that  of  the 
loved  father  and  mother 
who  sleep  beneath  it. 

Last  year  when  I  was 
looking  over  the  country 
that  lies  in  between  the 
northwest  Washin  gton 
Cascade  Mountains  and 
the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound  a  far  different 
phase  of  pioneer  farming 

was  seen  The  particular  region  where  I  was  at  that 
time  is  known  as  “the  Skagit  Flats.”  There  is  not 
a  better  soil  and  climate  for  farming  in  all  of  North 
America,  and  I  have  seen  about  all  of  it.  It  is  what 
geologists  call  a  “coastal  plain,”  and  is  the  wash  from 
the  mountain  range  through  untold  ages  spread  out 
over  many  miles  to  where  it  joins  the  tidal  waves 
of  the  great  landlocked  harbor  called  Puget  Sound. 


The  soil  is  deep,  rich  and  mellow,  composed  of  sand, 
clay,  some  gravel  and  a  generous  proportion  of 
humus.  It  is  not  far  above  tide  water,  and  as  it  lies 
very  level  there  are  occasional  seasons  of  Hoods 
from  the  melting  snow  in  the  mountains  in  Summer. 
These  floods  do  some  damage  to  crops,  although  very 
rarely.  Much  of  this  plain  was  originally  covered 


A  PILE  OF  STUMPS  FROM  FIFTEEN  ACRES  OF  WESTERN  LAND.  Fig.  387. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  PASTURE  TYPICAL  OF  MANY  FARMS.  Fig.  388.' 


with  giant  timber,  mostly  cedar  ar.d  fir,  but  this  is 
now  nearly  all  gone,  having  been  logged  ■  off  among 
the  first  of  any  region  tributary  to  the  transportation 
of  the  Sound.  It  was  then  “logged  off”  land,  but 
most  of  it  has  been  cleared  and  now  beautiful  and 
immensely  productive  farms  cover  nearly  the  whole 
valley.  They  have  splendid  houses,  barns  and  all 
needed  farm  buildings.  There  are  some  fruits  grown 


on  the  Skagit  Flats  and  they  do  very  well,  although 
this  is  not  a  part  of  the  real  fruit  country  we  hear  so 
much  about  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  lies,  very 
largely,  east  of  the  Cascade  Range.  It  is  a  farming 
country,  devoted  largely  to  oats  and  Timothy  hay. 

But  the  clearing  of  this  land  is  a  monumental  task, 
comparably  so  with  the  forests  that  originally  covered 

it.  I  saw  a  short  sec¬ 
tion  of  one  fir  tree  that 
had  actually  furnished 
over  42,000  feet  of  sawed 
lumber.  Some  cedar 
trees  were  fully  as  large 
and  stumps  that  I  saw 
standing  in  fields  were 
over  eight  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Nearly  all  the 
stumps  there  are  cut 
very  high,  the  firs  from 
eight  to  12  feet,  to  avoid 
their  extremely  pitchy 
butts.  It  is  wonderful 
to  an  eastern  vistor  to 
see  miles  of  these  gigan¬ 
tic  stumps,  and  makes 
him  feel  like  cutting 
them  down  to  make  lum¬ 
ber.  In  some  places  they 
are  being  made  into 
rosin  and  turpentine, 
which  is  greatly  needed. 
And  there  are  scattering 
trees  and  tall  snags  left 
and  old  logs  and  the 
tops  of  the  trees  that 
were  cut  down.  The 
cost  of  clearing  this 
land  is  something  enor¬ 
mous.  It  is  rare  that  the 
cost  is  less  than  $100  per 
acre  and  often  much 
more. 

While  on  the  farm  of 
a  friend  near  Mount 
Vernon  I  saw  a  stump 
pile  that  seemed  worth 
making  a  picture  of,  so 
I  did  it,  and  the  accom- 
paning  illustration,  Fig. 
387,  shows  one  side  of 
it.  The  size  can  be 
judged,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  girl  on  the  family 
horse,  and  it  is  not  a 
small  horse,  either.  The 
pile  is  about  65  feet  high 
and  over  100  feet  wide 
at  the  base.  It  requires 
two  years  to  dry  out 
sufficiently  to  burn  clean. 
My  friend  told  me  it  was 
made  on  contract  from 
15  acres  of  ground  and 
cost  $1,055.  A  donkey 
engine  and  steel  cable 
was  used  to  make  it. 
Besides  this  outlay  he 
spent  over  $1,000  on  the 
same  tract  pulling  out  and  burning  the  roots  left  by 
the  contractor  and  filling  the  hole's.  But  the  land  was 
worth  $500  per  acre  for  farming,  trucking  and  grow¬ 
ing  fruit.  The  first  crop  was  grown  on  it  last  year, 
1909,  and  the  shocks  of  oats  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture. 

As  to  horticultural  crops. there,  they  grow  wonder¬ 
fully,  especially  berries.  It  was  just  in  raspberry  sea- 
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son  when  i  was  there  and  the  Cuthbert  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  variety  grown.  The  bushes  were  from  six  to  eight 
feet  tall  and  much  of  the  fruit  1  could  not  reach. 
There  were  step-ladders  in  the  patch,  which  were 
regularly  used  to  stand  on  while  picking  the  berries. 
Strawberries  had  yielded  a  good  crop.  Peaches  were 
beginning  to  ripen,  and  they  looked  very  well,  but  I 
would  not  consider  that  a  very  good  region  for  this 
fruit.  Very  few  peach  trees  were  seen  in  the  vicinity. 
But  cherries  and  plums  were  a  grand  success  and 
were  seen  in  all  directions.  Apples  and  pears  did 
fairly  well,  but  there  is  not  much  attention  given 
them,  which  may  be  owing  to  their  greater  success  in 
the  irrigated  regions  east  of  the  Cascades.  Vegeta¬ 
bles  of  nearly  all  kinds  flourish  exceedingly.  Rhubarb 
is  grown  there  for  the  Seattle  market  by  the  acre. 
Stalks  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter  are 
common  and  that  without  any  artificial  treatment. 
There  was  one  stalk  at  the  exposition  at  Seattle  from 
Whatcom  county,  the  next  one  north  of  Skagit,  that 
measured  three  feet  two  inches  long  and  with  a  leaf 
just  six  feet.  It  was  not  weighed,  but  smaller  ones 
from  both  these  counties  weighed  over  two  pounds 
each.  Celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips,  potatoes, 
carrots  and  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  of  a  temperate 
climate  are  grown  there  with  the  utmost  success,  ex¬ 
cept  sweet  corn,  which  does  only  fairly  well.  Flowers 
especially,  roses,  sweet  peas,  pansies,  Dahlias,  Asters 
and  a  host  of  others  are  grown  in  their  highest  ex¬ 
cellence.  Cabbage  seed  in  being  grown  by  the  ton 
and  of  the  best  quality.  Dutch  and  other  bulbs  are 
produced  as  good  as  anywhere,  and  this  will  soon 
become  a  big  business  on  these  rich  flat  lands.  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Bermuda  lilies  also  flourish  there. 

As  to  farm  crops,  as  before  stated,  oats  and  hay 
are  the  leading  ones.  A  farmer  on  the  Skagit  flats 
who  docs  not  get  100  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  thinks 
his  crop  a  poor  one.  There  was  one  large  field 
there  last  year  that  produced  a  fraction  over  180 
bushels  per  acre  at  the  thrasher  and  crops  of  150 
bushels  are  nothing  very  unusual  almost  any  year. 
This  may  sound  very  big  to  eastern  farmers,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  to  the  Pacific  Coast  people.  I 
saw  hundreds  of  fields  of  oats  and  Timothy  higher 
than  the  fences,  and  they  were  ordinary  fences,  too. 
Most  of  this  i.ats  and  hay  is  exported.  Much  of  it 
is  sold  to  our  War  Department  to  go  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  prices  are  good,  too.  Fifty  dollars  per 
acre,  net,  is  not  uncommon.  The  houses,  barns,  autos 
and  other  things  seen  are  evidence  of  the  prosperity. 
No  irrigation  is  necessary,  but  there  is  rarely  a  rain  in 
Summer. 

The  scenery  of  this  coast  country  is  magnificent 
There  are  mountains  in  sight  almost  any  direction, 
and  lakes,  rivers  or  the  bays  or  broader  sound  waters 
are  also  to  be  seen  from  many  points.  The  Cascades 
are  eastward  and  the  Olympics  to  the  westward. 
Their  snowy,  jagged  peaks  loom  up  towards  the  sky, 
and  when  lighted  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun  stand 
out  in  glorious  relief.  Let  us  not  waste  any  pity  on 
the  far  western  farmer,  for  he  does  not  need  it. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


“VALUABLE  INFORMATION”  FOR  SALE. 

One  of  our  Connecticut  readers  saw  in  one  of  his 
papers  the  following  advertisement : 

EASY  MONEY ;  without  capital,  gathering  ferns,  flow¬ 
ers,  roots  and  herbs  anywhere.  We  pay  $60  per  ton  for 
evergreen  branches,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  10  cents  brings  price  list, 
sample  and  advice.  Botanical  Bureau. 

He  sent  it  to  us  to  learn  what  there  was  in  this 
matter  of  “easy  money.”  Our  experience  with  money 
has  been  somewhat  limited,  but  we  never  found  any 
that  was  particularly  easy  except  that  given  up  to 
fakers  by  suckers.  This  advertisement  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  fake,  and  investigation  showed  its  true 
character.  Upon  investing  10  cents  we  received  a 
long  typewritten  letter  containing  nearly  2,000  words 
of  about  the  smoothest  language  that  ever  went  to 
bait  a  hook.  Here  is  a  sample:  “You  may  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  letter  become  engaged  in  a  profit¬ 
able  business  of  your  own  within  a  week  or  a  month.” 
Of  course  all  these  things  are  possible,  but  this  gen¬ 
tleman  says  he  has  spent  years  in  obtaining  his  great 
knowledge,  and  if  he  sold  the  knowledge  to  only 
one  person  $1,000  would  not  repay  him.  He  tells  of 
his  great  love  for  the  woods,  and  he  is  probably 
going  back  to  the  woods  when  he  gets  that  $1,000. 
He  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  great  value  of  clip¬ 
pings  from  evergreen  trees,  ferns  and  similar  mate¬ 
rials,  but  the  fun  of  it  all  is  that  these  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  particular  value  until  they  are  made  up 
into  wreaths  or  put  on  a  special  winder,  and  here 
comes  the  joker.  The  great  knowledge  which  this 
gentleman  possesses  is  in  knowing  how  to  make  this 
wreath  and  wind  up  this  winder.  He  consider  the 
information  and  business  worth  $3.  If  you  will  send 
him  $3  right  away  he  will,  fix  you  so  that  you  will 
know  the  whole  business  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  good 
for  life  for  yourself  and  family;  to  quote  his  ex¬ 
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pressive  language,  “there  is  money  knocking  at  your 
door.”  Will  you  accept  it?  There  is  no  question 
about  his  willingness  to  accept  the  $3,  but  all  there  is 
to  it  is  this  information  about  how  to  make  the 
wreath.  You  had  far  better  take  the  $3,  buy  flowers 
and  make  a  good  wreath  for  your  wife,  and  hand 
her  the  balance  of  the  $3  in  cash  and  keep  as  far 
away  from  this  bureau  as  space  will  permit.  This 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  fakers  work.  On  the 
face  of  it  you  would  think  you  had  a  market  of  $60 
per  ton  for  evergreen  branches.  When  you  get  down 
into  it  all  they  are  after  is  your  $3  for  supposed  valu¬ 
able  information.  There  is  nothing  evergreen  alx>ut 
it  except  the  character  of  the  simpletons  who  will 
actually  send  the  $3. 


SUCCESSFUL  CLOVER  IN  MAINE. 

The  soil  of  Central  Maine  seems  particularly  well 
adapted  to  raising  clover.  The  grasses  and  clover 
together  make  a  solid,  compact,  heavy  turf,  such  as  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere.  In  raising  clover  we  have 

followed  the  methods  recommended  by  others,  plowing 
deep  and  keeping  the  soil  well  filled  with  humus. 
The  heavy  turf  and  plenty  of  barnyard  manure  from 
60  head  of  cattle  and  five  horses  puts  the  soil  in  good 
condition.  The  one  point  perhaps  we  consider  very 
important  is  to  cut  the  clover  early,  before  the  seed 
forms  to  exhaust  the  plant.  As  we  all  know,  clover 
is  a  biennial  plant,  and  if  allowed  to  perfect  its  seed 
the  second  year  it  has  run  its  course  and  dies.  We 
commence  our  haying  in  the  clover  fields,  and  when 
the  second  crop  is  grown  it  is  cut  soon  after  it  com¬ 
mences  to  blossom.  Thus  the  plant  is  left  strong  to 


pass  through  the  Winter  for  another  year,  and  if  the 
land  receives  a  light  dressing  of  chemicals  each  year 
after  the  first  crop  is  taken  off,  it  will  frequently 
give  us  a  good  crop  the  third  and  sometimes  the 
fourth  year.  We  have  no  system  different  from  others, 
but  put  a  stress  on  early  cutting.  chas.  s.  POPE. 


THE  “MIDDLEMAN”  IN  OLD  TIMES. 

Every  old  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remember 
F.  D.  Squiers,  who  played  such  a  prominent  part  in 
the  famous  Jersey  cattle  case.  Mr.  Squires  is  now 
located  in  Colorado.  He  has  written  us  of  an  “old 
settlers’  picnic”  at  which  old  timers  told  of  their  early 
experiences.  Among  other  facts  are  the  following 
concerning  a  character  well  known  to  Colorado  peo¬ 
ple  : 

Wm.  Hoebne  or  “Dutch  Bill”  Hoehnc,  as  he  was  famil¬ 
iarly  known  in  his  early  days,  came  from  Germany  and 
settled  for  a  time  in  Illinois,  but  soon  pushed  farther 
west,  coming  to  what  is  now  St.  Louis,  then  called  West- 
port,  at  which  place  he  took  an  option  for  one  day  on  a 
parcel  of  land,  paying  for  the  option  $20.  The  next  day 
he  decided  he  would  rather  lose  the  $20  than  take  the 
land,  deciding  to  push  farther  west.  It  is  said  that 
the  parcel  of  land  for  which  Mr.  Iloelme  was  to  pay 
hut  a  few  hundred  dollars  at  that  time  is  to-day  worth 
$15,000,000,  but  “Dutch  Bill,'’  undaunted,  pushed  on 
farther  west.  In  their  canvas-covered  wagons  with  the 
words  printed  on  the  side  “Pike’s  Peak  or  bust”  many 
returned,  says  Mr.  Hoehne,  with  the  words  “Busted” 
piinted  on  the  other  side  of  the  wagon. 

It  was  Mr.  Iloehne  who  set  out  the  first  trees  (and  by 
the  way  the  very  same  cottonwoods  under  which  the 
picnic  was  held!  and  built  the  first  irrigation  ditch  in 
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Colorado,  grew  the  first  wheat,  and  built  the  first  mill 
that  ground  the  wheat  into  flour  in  this  part  of  Colorado. 
For  a  time  he  thrashed  his  wheat  with  his  flock  of  goats, 
but  eventually  imported  thrashing  machinery  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  better  grade  of  flour,  51  r.  Hoehne  told  of 
one  time  he  started  for  the  trading  post,  what  is  now 
Denver,  with  a  load  of  flour,  and  on  the  way  one  night 
when  he  was  asleep  the  fellows  who  were  yet  thrashing 
their  wheat  with  goats  took  his  flour  and  put  into  their 
sacks  and  put  their  flour  in  his  sacks.  At  another  time 
some  years  later  he  had  sold  a  large  amount  of  his 
produce  to  a  dealer  in  Denver,  and  was  unable  to  get  his 
pay.  Each  time  in  answer  to  his  earnest  appeals  for 
his  pay  they  would  write  him  a  very  nice  letter  telling 
him  how  anxious  they  were  to  pay  him,  but  were  unable 
to  at  the  time,  until  in  desperation  Mr.  Hoehne  went 
to  Denver  in  person  and  tried  all  sorts  of  moral  persua¬ 
sion  to  get  them  to  pay  him.  In  those  days  the  gun 
was  law  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Hoehne  went  out  and  bought 
a  gun  and  a  box  of  cartridges  and  returned  to  the  man’s 
place  and  at  the  point  of  the  gun  5Ir.  Hoehne  got  his  pay. 

What  would  happen  in  these  days  if  some  of  the 
farmers  who  are  robbed  went  after  the  trooked  com¬ 
mission  men  with  a  gun?  Would  they  get  their 
money  or  get  in  jail? 

HOMEMADE  CEMENT  MIXER. 

Fig.  390  illustrates  a  cement  mixer  designed  and 
made  by  R.  C.  Sabin,  of  Mason  Co.,  Mich.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  make  it  is  a  strong  iron-bound  barrel, 
a  piece  of  wood  for  a  shaft,  two  posts  to  rest  the 
shaft  on,  and  an  endless  rope  to  couple  to  the  engine. 
No  pulley  is  necessary,  as  it  is  belted  direct  to  the 
barrel.  Nails  are  driven  on  each  side  of  the  rope 
to  guide  it.  When  ready  for  use  sand  and  cement 
of  the  proper  amounts  to  be  used  are  put  in  the 
barrel,  the  cover  put  on,  a  few  turns  are  given,  after 
which  water  is  added,  and  it  is  revolved  until  prop¬ 
erly  mixed.  This  is  a  very  simple  affair,  but  does  as 
complete  work  as  the  high-priced  machines,  and  can 
be  made  by  anyone.  Mr.  Sabin  is  a  fruit  grower, 
and  uses  the  engine  to  operate  his  spray  pump,  pump¬ 
ing  water  and  doing  any  kind  of  work  that  an  engine 
of  this  size  is  capable  of  operating.  e.  v.  a. 


BEST  LIVE  STOCK  FOR  ORCHARDS. 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  my  opinion  as  to  what 
kind  of  stock  I  could  recommend  as  best  suited  for 
an  orchard.  I  believe  I  wrote  you  none  outside  of 
poultry,  and  perhaps  a  hog.  From  recent  observation 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  bearing  or¬ 
chard,  fairly  high-headed,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
sheep.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  an  apple  orchard  of 
60  acres,  the  trees  15  years  old,  moderately  well 
trimmed  up,  which  is  in  grass  and  clover,  and  was 
pastured  with  306  head  of  sheep  last  year  and  this. 

I  found  more  fruit  and  better  fruit  in  this  orchard 
than  in  all  the  others,  and  noticed  a  better  wood 
growth,  healthier,  stronger  fruit  buds  for  next  year, 
and  a  deeper  green  foliage  than  I  have  ever  seen  in 
any  orchard  in  the  Ozarks  in  any  year.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  now  that  sheep  are  the  best  stock  for  an  apple 
orchard,  provided  the  trees  are  old  enough  and 
branches  high  enough  to  prevent  serious  injury  being 
done  from  browsing  or  gnawing.  Sheep  not  only  fer¬ 
tilize  an  orchard  uniformly,  but  by  eating  the  weeds 
and  tender  brush  keep  it  in  attractive  and  sanitary 
condition.  louis  erb. 

Missouri. 

A  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SYSTEM. 

If  that  water  tank  at  Hope  Farm  has  seen  its  best 
days,  I  would  like  to  recommend  a  system  which  I  am 
sure  would  please  the  Hope  Farmers.  Buy  a  good 
pneumatic  pressure  tank  of  whatever  capacity  you 
may  think  you  need,  made  of  steel  and  place  it  out 
of  the  way  of  frost,  in  your  house  cellar  if  you  have 
room,  then  pipe  to  it  from  your  windmill  pump  and 
let  it  go  ahead.  If  that  is  not  sufficient  hitch  on  the 
small  gasoline  engine  which  you  speak  of  and  you 
will  have  no  further  trouble.  You  will  have  no 
worry  about  frost  in  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Summer 
instead  of  the  water  being  up  in  the  hot  air  at  a 
temperature  in  the  nineties  you  have  it  in  a  cool 
cellar  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  You  simply  pipe 
from  the  tank  to  any  part  of  the  house,  barn,  or  to 
any  place  on  the  farm.  My  little  1J4  horse-power 
engine  puts  the  pressure  up  in  my  tank  to  120  pounds, 
which  would  be  equal  to  a  tank  with  an  elevation  of 
240  feet.  My  expense  for  fuel  (gasoline)  is  one  cent 
a  day.  We  have  all  the  water  needed  to  supply  500 
hens,  a  cow  and  two  horses,  the  house  with  family 
of  four  and  in  the  hot  weather  we  hitch  on  the  hose 
at  each  side  of  the  house,  the  boy  takes  one  and  the 
“old  man”  (that’s  me)  the  other  and  start  the  engine 
and  let  her  go.  It  seems  as  though  some  of  the  hot 
nights  last  month  it  would  reduce  the  temperature 
around  the  house  a  good  many  degrees.  This  system 
1  have  had  in  operation  10  years,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  it  is  good  for  20  years  more.  It  has  never 
given  me  any  trouble  except  on  one  occasion  when 
by  mistake  I  neglected  to  open  the  valve  between 
my  pump  and  the  tank,  when  starting  the  engine, 
and  the  result  was  a  broken  crank  pin  and  a  ruptured 
pump  frame.  That  was  “trouble,”  but  don’t  intend 
ever  to  let  that  happen  again.  z.  m.  b. 
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STORAGE  FOR  GRAIN. 

A  Practical  Granary  with  Working  Conveniences. 

The  granary  on  our  farm  was  built  in  1875,  and 
we  have  found  it  both  practical  and  convenient.  It 
is  a  timber  frame,  20x  30  feet,  with  16-foot  posts  and 
sets  up  from  the  ground  about  two  feet.  The  girths 
are  4x4  inch  oak  scantling,  the  joist  2x8  inch  gained 
two  inches  in  the  beams,  leaving  4  inches  above, 
which  comes  even  with  the  top  of  the  girths;  in  this 
way  there  is  no  chance  for  the  floor  to  sag  at  the 
ends — it  makes  a  perfectly  tight  joint.  The  siding  is 
one  foot  whitewood  boards ;  the  entire  height  of  the 
ends  is  battened,  but  only  the  upper  half  of  the 
sides;  the  lower  half  is  sawed  to  make  about  four- 
inch  siding,  thus  leaving  an  air  space  for  the  corn 
which  is  on  the  first  floor.  At  one  end  is  a  double 
doorway,  seven  feet.  The  second  floor  is  used  en¬ 
tirely  for  small  grain.  There  are  11  bins,  six  on  one 
side,  five  on  the  other,  each  being  4j4x4j4  feet,  5 
feet  high,  and  holding  about  100  bushels.  The  larger 
part  of  the  floor  can  also  be  used  for  grain,  and 
there  is  a  grain  chute  in  the  center.  At  one  end  is 
an  elevator  raised  and  lowered  by  means 
of  a  windlass.  It  is  simply  a  section  of 
flooring  with  a  rope  attached  at  each  cor¬ 
ner;  these  in  turn  are  attached  to  two 
ropes  which  pass  over  the  windlass. 

This  is  rather  tedious,  and  most  of  the 
grain  is  carried  up  the  stairs,  which  are 
in  one  corner.  There  is  a  landing  part 
way  up,  the  stairs  are  wide  and  the 
incline  easy  of  ascent,  so  this  method  is 
not  so  bad,  yet  a  modern  grain  elevator 
would  be  a  great  convenience :  in  fact 
this  is  about  the  only  feature  of  the 
building  in  which  we  would  care  to 
make  a  change.  This  floor  is  well 
lighted  by  two  good-sized  windows,  one 
at  each  end. 

The  grain  chutes  to  the  first  floor 
can  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  the 
diagram,  Fig.  38'.),  A,  detachable  portion ; 

B,  curved  end  of  iron  which  hooks  into 
staple  and  holds  A  in  place;  C,  piece  of 
board  to  prevent  grain  from  leaking 
out  at  the  sides ;  D,  lever  moved  by 
means  of  a  stick,  to  open  slide  E, 
which  moves  on  points  F  and  H;  K 
nailed  to  joist ;  hooks  at  the  bottom  of 
A,  on  which  to  hang  grain  bags.  When 
cleaning  over  grain,  instead  of  the 
wooden  chute,  I  have  canvas  ones 
which  can  be  twisted  in  any  direction 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  fanning  mill. 

There  are  on  the  first  floor  two  corn 
bins,  four  feet  wide,  one  running  the 
entire  side,  the  other  not  quite  as  long, 
as  some  of  the  stair  space  comes  out  of 
it.  Beside  the  fanning  mill  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  feed  mill,  run  by  a  gasoline 
engine,  of  which  I  will  speak  later.  I 
have  a  small  box  holding  10  or  12 
bushels;  this  being  on  rollers  can  be 
moved  about,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to 
draw  from  the  bin  every  time  the  stock 
is  fed.  There  is  also  a  large  box  hold¬ 
ing  about  25  bushels  for  ground  feed. 

When  loading  and  unloading  grain 
from  the  wagon,  we  use  a  scoop-board 
20  inches  by  4J^  feet ;  this  makes  a 
bridge  wide  enough  for  the  grain-bar¬ 
row,  and  thus  facilitates  unloading. 

The  five  horse-power  gasoline  engine 
we  have  had  two  years,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  farm. 

We  use  it  for  buzzing  wood,  but  it  was 
principally  for  shelling  corn  and  grinding  feed  that  I 
purchased  it.  Before  that  we  used  a  power  requiring 
two  teams  and  two  men  to  drive  them,  though  a  good 
driver  could  manage  both.  Fig.  391  shows  the 
engine  at  work.  We  have  a  stationary  iron 
roof  for  it,  and  sides  and  ends  which  can  be  taken 
off,  thus  protecting  the  machinery  from  storms.  The 
picture  also  shows  the  construction  of  the  steps  into 
the  granary.  l.  e.  hurst. 

Ohio. 
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conveniences  for  cutting  it  up  fine  as  you  will  feed  it 
out  next  Winter,  and  secondly,  even  if  you  could  cut 
or  shred  it  next  Winter  the  snow  will  be  apt  to 
bother  about  drawing  and  the  mice  and  rats  are  sure 
to  destroy  a  good  deal  of  it.  Then  you  have  corn 
enough  to  feed  well  up  to  the  time  your  cows  will 
go  to  grass  next  Spring,  and  if  you  shock  your  corn 
you  will  find  that  it  will  become  weather-beaten,  and 
will  lose  its  flavor,  and  your  cows  will  refuse  to  eat 
it  before  it  is  gone.  Yes,  I  suppose  that  a  cement 
silo  is  fine,  but  don’t  try  to  build  one  this  Fall.  Last 
season  I  knew  of  a  man  who  built  a  cement  silo,  and 
before  he  finished  filling  it,  down  it  came  all  in  a 
heap,  nearly  killing  some  of  those  engaged  in  filling 
it.  And  a  fine  mess  it  made — a  hundred  tons  of  con¬ 
crete  and  corn  all  mixed  up.  For  a  hurry-up  job 
about  the  only  practical' silo  is  the  common  stave  silo 
with  iron  hoops,  and  taken  all  around  I  guess  that  it 
is  just  as  satisfactory  as  any. 

The  best  way  to  cut  corn  is  with  a  corn  harvester 
that  binds  also,  and  on  hilly  ground  I  like  one  that  has 
a  wide  body  and  binds  the  corn  lying  down  instead 
of  standing,  as  a  good  many  makes  do.  A  good  binder 
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silo,  in  which  case  the  corn  is  thrown  up  with  such 
terrific  force  that  the  big  stalks  are  all  broken  up, 
besides  being  cut  crosswise  into  short  lengths.  A 
blower  requires  a  lot  of  power.  A  16  horse-power 
engine  is  about  right  to  run  one,  and  the  average 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  own  such  a  rig  for  his  own 
private  use.  But  there  are  generally  several  enter¬ 
prising  young  men  who  buy  such  rigs  and  go  around 
filling  silos  all  the  Fall,  as  several  farmers  may  club 
together  and  buy  a  rig  for  their  own  use.  I  have 
found  the  best  wagon  for  drawing'  corn  to  be  a 
common  farm  wagon  with  low  wheels,  and  rigged 
with  a  flat  hayrack,  the  bottom  of  which  is  eight 
or  10  inches  lower  than  the  sides,  and  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  standard  behind  as  well  as  in 
front.  Three  or  four  men  should  pick  up  the  bundles 
and  hand  them  up  to  the  driver,  butts  first.  These 
should  be  placed  squarely  across  the  rack  with  the 
butts  all  one  way,  and  one  should  begin  to 
load  at  the  hind  end  of  his  wagon  and  pile  up  the 
bundles  as  steeply  as  the}'  will  stay  placed.  Put  on 
all  your  team  can  handily  draw,  for  it  does  not  pay  to 
fool  around  with  small  loads  when  you  have 
a  machine  around  that  costs  $2  per 
hour  to  hire.  Drive  up  to  the  machine 
with  the  butts  of  your  corn  toward  the 
machine,  and  then  grab  the  bundles  by 
the  string  and  chuck  them  into  that 
blower  for  dear  life.  If  it  is  a  good 
machine  it  will  take  all  you  can  throw 
into  it,  and  another  load  should  be 
ready  just  as  soon  as  you  can  get  out  of 
the  way.  In  this  way  about  10  loads  per 
hour  can  be  gotten  away  with,  and  if  the 
loads  weigh  3,000  pounds  each  you  see 
that  150  tons  of  corn  may  go  into  a  silo 
in  10  hours.  Two  or  three  men  will 
take  care  of  the  corn  in  the  silo,  and 
the  smaller  the  silo  the  harder  it 
should  be  trodden,  for  corn  will  not 
pack  so  well  of  its  own  accord  in  a 
little  tub  as  it  will  in  one  16  or  18  feet 
in  diameter.  After  the  silo  is  filled, 
tread  it  down  well  every  day  until  it 
stops  settling,  then  leave  it  alone  until 
you  want  to  feed.  You  will  have  to 
throw  away  some  off  the  top,  but  it  will 
be  a  very  insignificant  quantity 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  CORN ;  THE  SILO. 

Silos  and  silo  filling  is  an  old  question,  but  still 
there  are  always  “new”  farmers  who  would  like 
to  know  more  about  it.  My  neighbor  has  recently 
come  from  the  city  and  bought  a  farm,  with  stock, 
tools  and  growing  crops.  Among  other  things  there 
is  a  big  field  of  western  corn,  and  he  asked  my  advice 
as  to  what  to  do  with  it.  What  T  said  to  him  might 
be  of  use  to  other  “new”  farmers.  So  I  will  repeat 
it  here. 

Your  corn  ought  to  go  into  a  silo,  because  first,  it  is 
too  big  to  be  profitably  fed  whole,  and  you  have  no 
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.  costs  about  $125,  but  there  are  generally  several  in 
each  neighborhood,  and  one  can  usually  hire  his  corn 
cut  and  bound  at  about  $2  per  acre.  It  is  true  that  a 
strong  expert  man  can  cut  it  for  less  than  that,  but 
the  advantage  gained  in  handling  by  having  it  bound 
will  more  than  repay  for  extra  cost,  and  unless  one 
has  first  class  help  he  will  find  that  it  will  cost  even 
more  than  $2  per  acre  to  cut  corn  by  hand.  Do  not 
try  to  put  your  corn  in  the  silo  whole.  Unless  the 
silo  is  so  constructed  that  one  can  drive  on  the  barn 
floor  above  the  basement  and  so  gain  10  or  15  feet 
in  height  of  the  silo,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  fill  the 
tub  with  whole  corn,  and  even  if  you  can  so  fill  it  it 
will  not  pay,  for  the  corn  will  not  keep  as  well,  it  will 
not  come  out  of  the  silo  so  easily,  and  the  cows  will 
‘not  eat  it  with  so  great  a  relish.  One  should  re¬ 
member  that  corn  silage  is  probably  the  very  cheapest 
food  for  dairy  cows,  and  while  it  is  not  wise  to  make 
one’s  cows  live  on  silage  alone  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  it  in  palatable  form. 

Now  your  corn  is  cut  and  bound,  ready  to  be 
drawn  to  the  cutting  machine,  and  I  believe  that 
the  best  kind  is  one  that  blows  the  corn  into  the 


CONDITION  OF  SILO  CORN. 

Corn  is  in  ideal  condition  for  the  silo 
when  it  is  in  ideal  condition  to  be  cut 
for  fodder,  i.  e.,  when  the  kernels  are 
well  glazed  and  just  before  the  foliage 
begins  to  brown.  Corn  at  this  stage  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  well-constructed  silo  and 
carefully  spread  and  well  tramped  has 
never  failed  in  our  experience  to  produce 
ideal  silage.  Corn  cut  over-green,  while 
the  kernels  are  still  in  the  milk  and  soft 
dough  stage,  and  while  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  sap  in  the  stalks  and 
leaves,  and  is  therefore  comparatively 
richly  charged  with  sugar,  no  matter  how 
carefully  spread  and  how  well  packed  in 
the  silo,  is  almost  sure  to  produce  an  ex¬ 
cessively  acid  silage,  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  relatively  large  quantities  of 
sugar.  The  acids  developed  in  the  silage 
will  be  practically  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  material  at  the 
time  of  its  ensiling.  If  the  corn  is  over 
ripe  so  that  the  foliage  is  considerably 
dried  at  the  time  of  the  ensiling  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  pack  it  in  the  silo 
sufficiently  solid  to  properly  exclude  the 
air,  and  this  condition  favors  a  development  of  molds 
throughout  the  mass  and  probably  interferes  also  with 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  production  of 
silage  under  proper  condition  of  packing.  To  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  silage  with  corn  thus  over  ripe  it  is 
necessary  to  add  considerable  quantities  of  water 
while  the  corn  is  being  introduced  into  the  silo.  Some 
excellent  authorities  favor  the  cutting  of  corn  thus 
over  ripe  and  adding  water  to  it  as  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  silo.  They  claim  that  this  method 
gives  a  better  quality  of  silage  than  any  other.  When 
this  method  is  employed  there  is  more  danger  of 
adding  too  little  than  of  adding  too  much  water. 
A  very  excellent  way  is  to  attach  a  garden  hose  to 
a  hydrant  and  convey  the  water  through  it  in  a 
continuous  stream  as  the  silage  is  being  introduced. 

While  moldy  silage  may  be  due  to  the  over-ripe¬ 
ness  of  the  corn  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into 
the  silo,  our  observation  indicates  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  result  from  improper  packing  in  the  silo,  but 
more  specially  from  the  improper  construction  and 
condition  of  the  silo  walls.  The  silo  wall  must  be 
airtight  with  regular  smooth  inner  surface. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.  j.  a.  jeffery. 
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FARMERS  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  ashing  a  Question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
6  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  Questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


INSECT  ON  SPRUCE  TREES. 

A.  L.,  Vineland,  Jf.  J. — I  have  about  400 
spruce  trees  that  make  a  very  fine  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  place,  and  I  have  noticed 
about  five  of  them  are  dying.  On  the  out¬ 
side  bark  there  are  lots  of  holes  about  the 
size  of  a  pin  head,  and  a  few  the  size  of  a 
small  pea.  On  pulling  the  bark  off,  there 
are  lots  of  little  insects ;  they  are  white, 
and  resemble  an  ant.  What  Is  this  insect, 
and  how  can  I  prevent  its  ravages': 

Ans. — The  insect  referred  to  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  “spruce  destroyer-beetle,”  a 
small  brownish  or  black  beetle  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long.  It  is, 
without  doubt  the  worst  enemy  of  stand¬ 
ing  spruce  trees.  For  years  it  has  rav¬ 
aged  the  spruce  forests  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York  ,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  those  of  other  States,  causing 
very  heavy  losses  to  owners  of  timber 
land.  As  a  rule  small  trees  are  not  often 
attacked,  for  the  beetle  is  rarely  found  in 
trees  less  than  10  inches  in  diametci,  and 
moreover  it  shows  a  decided  preference 
for  standing  trees,  although  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  breed  to  some  extent  in  logs  and 
stumps.  Again,  as  a  rule  this  pest  at¬ 
tacks  trees  that  occur  in  Ciumps,  thus 
showing  a  social  habit.  The  beetles 
make  entrance  holes  through  the  bark 
and  then  build  galleries  in  the  inner  bark, 
often  grooving  the  surface  of  the  wood. 
Along  the  sides  of  this  gallery  the  eggs 
are  placed  in  small  notches  or  cavities. 
When  living  trees  are  first  attacked 
masses  of  pitch  exude  through  the  en¬ 
trance  holes  made  by  the  insects.  The 
beetle,  however,  opens  up  a  hole  through 
the  mass  of  gum,  thus  forming  what  is 
known  as  a  pitch  tube.  The  trees  may 
become  dotted  with  these  pitch  tubes,  but 
after,  it  has  become  greatly  weakened  the 
pitch  ceases  to  flow  and  further  entrance 
holes  have  not  pitch  tubes.  Infested 
trees,  then,  show  the  entrance  holes  and 
pitch  tubes  and  the  galleries  grooved  out 
in  the  inner  bark.  Moreover,  the  leaves 
soon  turn  pale  and  fall,  and  if  the  bark  be 
removed  the  small  white  grubs  will  be 
found  in  abundance.  The  beetle  has 
several  natural  enemies,  among  which 
are  the  woodpeckers.  Two  or  three  spe¬ 
cies  of  these  birds  do  valiant  work  in 
hunting  the  small  white  grubs  and  de¬ 
vouring  them.  The  only  method  of 
fighting  these  pests  is  to  cut  down  the 
infested  trees  and  either  convert  them 
into  lumber,  destroying  the  limbs  and 
refuse,  or  destroying  the  whole  thing  at 
once.  By  this  method,  the  different 
stages  of  the  insect  present  under  the 
bark  will  all  be  killed  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  maturing  to  adult  beetles.  It 
will  probably  not  be  possible  to  save  the 
trees  alread  infested,  but  the  owner  will 
be  able  to  save  many  of  his  trees,  for  as 
they  become  thinned  by  the  destruction 
of  the  infested  ones  the  beetle  will 
eventually  tend  to  cease  from  its  work  of 
destruction.  glenn  w.  herrjck. 


VERMONT  SEEN  BY  A  CASUAL  VISITOR. 

Entering  the  State  from  New  York  over 
the  Rutland  Railroad  the  way  winds  north¬ 
ward  among  rocky  foothills.  There  is  not 
much  level  farm  land,  though  the  villages 
seem  to  he  generally  neat  and  tidy ;  the 
characteristic  Vermont  village  house  seems 
to  be  a  story-and-a-half  structure,  with 
ell  running  away  from  its  back,  painted 
white  with  green  blinds.  Here  and  there 
a  marble  shed  shows  an  indication  of  the 
great  product  of  the  State,  and  up  on  the 
mountainside  is  the  battered  excavation, 
suggesting  Western  prospect  holes.  As  you 
near  Rutland  the  valley  broadens  out  and 
becomes  a  level  series  of  meadow's  several 
miles  wide.  Rutland  is  a  clean  little  city 
of  a  dozen  thousand,  and  on  its  outskirts 
and  suburbs  are  shed  after  shed,  in  which 
the  finishing  of  the  marble  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on.  Rough  marble  and  the  strippings 
of  the  quarries  are  so  plentiful  that  house 
foundations  are  made  from  it,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  riprap  dumped  along  the  railroad. 
Leaving  Rutland  a  few  miles  northward 
brings  us  to  the  Champlain  Valley  proper, 
which  is  a  broad,  level  to  rolling  plain, 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  across,  with  the  line 
of  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  right  and 
the  lake  and  back  of  them  the  Adiron- 
dacks  on  the  left.  The  Otter  Creek  winding 
through  the  plain  is  a  sluggish  stream  for 
much  of  its  length,  about  the  size  of  the 
Mohawk  above  Schenectady.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  way  the  train  passes 
a  succession  of  meadows,  level  and  easily 
tilled,  but  devoted  chiefly  to  wild  hay.  At 
the  time  I  was  there,  August  5,  haying  was 
still  in  progress,  and  the  quality  seemed  of 
little  account,  though  quantity  did  not 
make  up  for  it.  There  is  abundant  chance 
for  missionary  work  in  tile  draining. 

In  former  years  Addison  County  was 
celebrated  for  Merino  sheep,  and  farmers 
made  money  by  selling  breeding  stock.  In 
later  years  the  level  meadows  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  hay  as  a  crop,  and  this  has  not 
been  a  good  thing  in  tne  long  run  for  the 
region.  At  present  some  milk  is  shipped 
either  to  Boston  or  New  York.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  contractors  have  been  at  odds  with 
the  milk  producers,  and  some  have  changed 
to  the  New  York  firms.  Near  Burlington, 
along  the  lake,  are  some  very  fine  or¬ 
chards.  I  visited  one  of  100  acres  from 
which  the  owner  sold  $16,000  last  year,  and 
this  year  the  chance  for  a  fair  crop  was 
very  good.  The  soil  was  slightly  gravelly 
upon  a  limestone  subsoil,  and  about  200 


feet  above  the  sea  level.  One  hardly  realizes 
that  Lake  Champlain  is  but  ninety-five  feet 
elevation.  The  farms  along  the  lake  are 
quite  level,  and  self-binders  were  in  use 
on  almost  every  farm.  1  ran  across  some 
peach  trees  which  bon,:  a  good  crop,  and 
the  owner  was  selling  them  to  the  cot¬ 
tagers  along  the  lake.  The  view  of  the 
Adirondacks  is  magnificent  from  the  Ver¬ 
mont  shore,  and  many  of  the  leading  peaks 
are  clearly  visible.  Returning  to  Rutland 
and  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  east 
side  of  the  State  the  land  is  very  rough 
and  broken,  but  its  scenic  beauties  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  level  grades.  It  is  in  this 
section  where  complaints  of  damage  by 
deer  are  so  frequent.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  good  apples  are  and  can  be  grown  on 
these  hills,  but  there  is  no  insurance 
against  the  enforced  pruning  by  deer. 

J.  DEMART. 


THE  GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR. 

September  7  I  took  a  trip  to  the  New 
England  Fair  at  Worcester.  The  show 
as  a  whole  was  not  up  to  what  I  expected ; 
still  it  was  worth  going  to  see.  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  a  Worcester  manufacturer  of 
farming  implements  who  was  there  with 
his  exhibit  that  the  show  was  not  up 
to  what  I  expected.  He  said  that  it  was 
mostly  city  people  who  were  there  that 
day  and  that  it  was  got  up  more  for  them 
than  the  farmers,  and  as  a  farmers’  fair 
was  not  what  it  might  be.  The  cattle 
exhibit  was  fair.  The  Jersey  class  was 
the  best  Of  the  lot,  the  Holsteins  coming 
next  and  Dutch  Belted  third.  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  class  was  good  in  numbers,  but  I 
thought  poor  in  quality.  The  Devons 
were  fairly  well  represented.  The  Guernseys 
were  few  and  second-class.  There  was  a 
very  small  exhibit  of  draft  horses,  a  fair 
lot  of  very  good  steers  and  oxen.  About 
half  a  dozen  good  sheep  were  the  whole 
show  in  their  line.  The  swine  were  fairly 
well  represented  with  nearly  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  including  a  pair  of  mule- 
foots.  The  largest  weighed  700,  and  from 
that  down  to  two  pounds,  or  day-old  in¬ 
fants.  The  dairy  cattle  were  mostly 
blanketed,  so  you  could  not  see  their  good 
points,  or  bad  ones  either.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
been  sprayed  with  some  of  the  various  fly 
preparations  on  the  market,  and  the  blan¬ 
kets  left  off  so  that  they  could  be  seen, 
as  that  is  what  they  should  be  there  for. 
Another  thing  1  did  not  like  was  that 
many  pens  had  no  cards  at  all  tacked  up  to 
tell  what  the  contents  were  or  anything 
about  them,  especially  among  the  dairy 
cattle. 

The  poultry  show  was  good  in  numbers 
but  mighty  poor  as  a  whole  in  quality,  ex¬ 
cept  the  pigeons,  which  were  very  good, 
both  in  numbers  and  quality.  There  was 
plenty  of  worthless  stock.  I  heard  one 
man  say  he  would  rather  raise  crows  than 
some  of  the  stock  he  saw  there,  and  1 
thought  lie  was  level-headed  at  that.  Of 
course,  there  were  a  few  cages  of  good 
birds,  but  these  were  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  lot. 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  small,  but  very 
good,  some  extra  good,  especially  the 
peaches,  which,  though  few  in  number  were 
the  finest  and  largest  I  ever  saw.  All 
the  potatoes  were  extra  good  also.  The 
other  vegetables  were  only  fair,  some  not 
even  that.  There  were  many  fakers  and 
side-shows,  but  these  did  not  seem  to  do 
much  business,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  An 
airship  which  made  several  flights  each 
day  attracted  much  attention  and  seemed 
to  be  under  good  control  all  the  time,  and 
showed  up  very  well,  indeed.  The  racing 
was  very  good,  including  running,  trotting 
and  hurdle  races.  In  the  evening  foot 
races,  a  variety  show  and  fireworks  at¬ 
tracted  a  large  crowd  from  the  city.  The 
situation  of  the  grounds  and  transporta¬ 
tion  to  them  is  all  right  for  a  first-class 
show,  and  this  should  be  second  to  none 
in  New  England  if  properly  managed. 

Hopkinton,  Mass.  A.  E.  p. 


Cherry  Trees 

Direct  From  the  Grower  at 
Wholesale  Prices 

insville  grown 
are  the  best, 
true  to  name, 
every  tree  as 
represented . 
No  scale,  no 
riBk,  Person¬ 
al  attention 
given  every 
order. 


OCTOBER  and 


Are  the  Months  to  Plant 
Apple.  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Send  a  list  of  your  wants  to  us,  the  largest  tree 
growers  In  America  for  special  wholesale  prices. 
Everybody  write  for  free  Illustrated  catalogue. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS.  Box  22,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, L,G0NIER’ IHD- 

We  offer  best  quality  of  White  Winter  Rye 
at  $1.25  per  bushel,  freight  prepaid,  hags  free, 
to  all  our  customers  for  the  next  four  weeks. 
Samples  sent  on  application. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, E,G0NIER J”; 


PARRA  fir  CELERY,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND 
uHDDMIlu,  CELERIAC,  best  variety  fine  plants 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for  $7.50.  J.  C-  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL, PA. 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees-  Fi-ee  Catalogue 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell's  Nursery.  Beverly,  Ohio 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  the  lending  And  money  making 
0  varieties  :  ready  to  ship  now.  D.  RODWAY,  Hartly.De], 


Qfrau/horru  Plsntc  the  ®est  varieties. 
Oil un MCI IV  I  1(111  lo  Descriptive  catalogue 
free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D.  18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES  ?°leaa^ 

KEVITT’S  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer 
Catalogue.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STEVENS’  LATE  CHAMPION  STPLANTSRY 

Strong  layers— well  rooted— 500  $2.50;  1000  $4  00. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Dansville,  New  York. 


OTARI  F  UAMIIRP  for  sale  on  cars.  McGirr  Sons. 
OlADLt  IVIANUm:  534  West  29th  St..  New  York  City 


You  need  never  carry  another  pail  of  water  or 
even  go  out  of  the  house  on  stormy  days.  Put  running 
water  in  your  home — in  the  kitchen — bathroom — toilet 
—and  have  an  adequate  supply  in  the  bam  for  water¬ 
ing  stock — washing  carriages,  harness— for  the  lawn, 
garden— or  for  protection  against  fire— besides.  A 


pos: 

water  tank  that  freeze*  in  Winter — or  dries  out  in  Summer. 

Tho  compressed  air  in  a  Loa  dor  Steel  tank  does  all  the  work. 

In  your  collar  or  buried  in  the  ground  it  cannot  freeze,  and 
it  solves  the  water  problem  forever.  A  complete  system  costs 
$48.00  upwards  and  you  can  install  it  yourself,  if  you  like. 

Let  us  show  you  how  a  Loader  Water  System  in  your 
home  will  save  you  money — in  doctor’s  bills,  and  add  to  your 
own  comfort  and  satisfaction  at  the  same  time. 

Simply  alpn  and  mall  tho  coupon  and  the 

graphically  illustrated  book  “The  Question  of  Water,”  with 
full  particulars  will  be  mailed  to  you. 

-r  ,  .  ,  i  -r-:  - -  - - dt 


Leader  Iron  Works 
4601  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  111. 
15  William  Street 

Hew  York  City 

Sign  and  mail 
this  Coupon 
Today 


/ 


S  Leader  Iron  Works.  4601  Jasper  St.,  Decatur, Ill.  ; 

■  Send  mo  free  jour  book  and  catalogue  of  Loader  Water  " 
J  System,. 

•  Name. ..................................... ................  5 


•  R.  F.  D.  or  Bocc . 
|  Town . 


.  State. 


Established  1802 

DYNAMITE 
FOR  THE  FARM 


Save  Money 
by  Using  it  tor 

Blowing  out  and  splitting 
up  stumps — one  process. 

Blowing  out  and  breaking 
up  boulders-one  process. 

Breaking  up  hard  pan. 

Making  holes  to  plant 
trees. 

Loosening  up  the  lower 
soils  in  orchards. 

Digging  wells. 

Digging  holes  for  poles 
and  posts. 

Digging  ditches. 

Draining  swamps. 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 
IS  THE  IDEAL  EXPLO¬ 
SIVE  ON  THE  FARM 


The  Largest  Assortment  in  America 


Send  for  our  Special  Collection 
No.  I — 108  Choice  Bulbs 
for  House  Culture 
Price  $2.75 

or  our  Assortment  No.  4,  Con¬ 
taining  143  Bulbs  for 
Outdoor  Culture 
Price  $2.75 

Delivered  free  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 

Sec  inside  cover  page  for  particulars 
of  above  and  other  assortments. 

Mailed  free  for  the  asking 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  Dept.  R  New  York 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  ntul  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  A  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  it 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

E.  I.  du  Pont  do  Nemours  Powder  Co. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No,  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  all  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  -well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor ;  better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs.....’ . 05e.  per  lb 

lA  Bbls.,  200  lbs . 05 lA  " 

100  lbs . . 06 

50  lbs . 06J£  “ 

25  lbs  . 08 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfe' 

■MBanBaaaHMBnB 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Peach  to  offer  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Montmorency  Cherry  trees  $10.00  per  100 — 10,000 
Cherry  Currant  hushes  at  $4.00  per  lOO.  Wholesale 
price-list  just  out,  yet  a  copy. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERIES,  Schoharie,  New  York. 


I  Want  to  prove  toYou^sSS®  ' 
that  it  Pays  to  Grow  fruit'**” 

You  Has  tern  farmers  can  make  more  growing  fruit  than  from  any  other  crop.  It 
is  a  practical  business  you  should  push— in  it  is  your  great  opportunity.  I’ll  tell  you  w/iy. 

Kight  soil,  fertility,  water,  sunshine,  good  trees,  know-how,  labor  and  markets — these 
eight  vital  things  are  necessary — and  these  only,  plus  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  them. 

You  have  the  eight  essentials.  From  my  orchard  experience,  I  know  that  the  land  and 
climate  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  Iingland  states  are  ninety  to  a  hundred  per  cent  as  good 
for  fruit  as  in  any  section  of  the  world .  About  the  only  difference  between  you  and  the  Colorado  man  ^ 
whose  12-acre  farm  is  worth  $25,000,  is  that  he  started  and  has  returns,  -while you  are  going  to  begin  now. 

Hven  your  unproductive  hills  will  raise  the  finest  grade  of  fruit.  You  have  every  condition  needed  to  ^ 
make  just  as  much  money  as  your  successful  Oregon  neighbor,  and  your  land  and  labor  are  cheaper.  Yes. 
a^crop  of  fruit  worth  $500  to  C4.000  an  acre  is  the  rule  in  such  places  as  Hood  River,  Ore.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.,^ 
and  Grand  Valley,  Col.;  but  these  are  not  due  to  conditions  of  soil  or  climate.  Applied  know-  _ 

how  makes  them — people  merely  found  out  what  could  lie  done,  and  did  it.  ^ 

The  secret  of  these  phenomenal  successes  ill  getting  profit  from 

fruit  is  simple  and  short :  plant  gilt-edge  trees 1 

and  then  care  for  them  witli^ 

modern  methods!^ 


In  all  my^ 

travels  to  study  fruit¬ 
growing,  I  find  that  up-to-date  methods^ 
Insure  robust  trees  and  big  crops  of  “fancy”  and  “choice” 
ru!t  selling  for  "  extra"  prices  every  year .  Plant  all  the  fruit  you 
can,  whether  you  are  confined  to  a  dty  back  yard  or  have  a  thousand  acres. 

I’ll  Send  You  Free  “How  to  Grow  Fruit 

This  is  a  lx>ok  we  publish,  giving  the  l>est  methods  and  ways  taught  us  by  20  years’  experience  with 
over  100,000  bearing  trees  and  2,000  acres  of  nursery,  It  goes  into  details,  and  shows  that  the  a 
profits  mentioned  here  are  practicable  on  your  farm.  It  tells  you  how  to  raise  fruit,  from  selec¬ 
ting  a  location  to  packing  for  market.  The  way  you  can,  without  charge,  get  Harrison’s  Service 
to  help  you  help  yourself,  is  also  given.  It  sells  for  25c.  I  will  send 
it  free,  though,  if  you  send  me  the  coupon  attached.  I  want  to  help 
you  to  learn,  to  your  everlasting  benefit,  that  it  will  pay  you  big 
-to  grow  fruit.  Hence,  I’ll  give  you  this  book.  Write  me  today. 

ORLANDO  HARRISON,  Private  Desk  l»  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

"  How  to  Plant  About  the  Country  Home”  is  a  most 
complete  and  valuable  little  book,  telling  you  how  to 
properly  place  and  care  for  fruit  trees, evergreens, etc., 
as  ornamentals,  for  the  greatest  beauty,  comfort  and 
profit.  It’s  also  a  25c.  book,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent 
you  if  you  return  above  coupon  within  days.  A  _ 


99 


COUPON  1. 

Good  for  one 
copy  of  "How  to 
Gr  0  7v  Fr  u  it," 
and  one  copy  of 
“ How  to  Plant 
About  the  Coun - 
try  Home,"price 
25  cents  each  — 
if  mailed  to  Or¬ 
lando  Harrison , 
within  30  days . 
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CUTTING  CORN  BY  HAND. 


We  commence  cutting  corn  as  soon  as 
the  kernels  are  well  dented  and  well  out 
of  the  doughy  stage.  As  corn  usually 
ripens  more  or  less  unevenly,  ripening 
sooner  on  the  higher  ground  and  lighter 
soil,  we  are  often  able  to  commence  cut¬ 
ting  a  few  days  before  the  whole  field  is 
ready.  We  make  our  shocks  10  hills 
square  (100  hills  to  the  shock)  and  by 
using  a  certain  corner  of  the  field  as  a 
base  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  in 
counting  rows  from  that  corner  we  can 
cut  out  patches  here  and  there  and  still 
have  the  shocks  in  perfect  rows  each 
way  when  the  cutting  is  finished.  First 
make  the  four  central  hills  of  a  shock 
into  a  “saddle,”  bending  them  over  to 
about  the  height  of  the  waist  and  wrap¬ 
ping  securely  together,  so  that  they  form 
a  support  for  the  shock,  intersecting  in 
the  exact  center  with  an  angle  for  each 
quarter. 

F  F  E  E  D  D  LLLL 

F  F  E  E  D  D  LLLL 

F  K  E  E  D  D  K  K  K  K 


G  G  G  G  B  B  I 
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Cut  in  order  as  numbered  in  the^dia- 
gram  hills  1  to  8  and  place  them  against 
the  saddle  at  A.  If  you  are  left- 
handed  cut  from  8  to  1.  In  this  way  you 
cut  four  hills,  turn  between  4  and  5  and 
cut  four  back  without  walking  around 
two  hills  at  the  turn.  In  like  manner  cut 
hills  b,  b,  b,  etc.,  and  set  up  at  B,  the 
c’s  at  C  and  the  d’s  at  D.  If  the  saddle 
hills  were  weak  or  some  of  them  missing 
it  may  be  well  to  bind  this  center  shock 
around  the  top,  though  in  straight  corn  it 
is  seldom  necessary.  You  now  have  a 
good  sound  foundation  for  a  shock,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  corn  is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  of  two  bunches  each. 
Now  cut  the  eight  e’s  and  place  at  E,  the 
f’s  at  F.  Proceed  to  the  next  corner  and 
cut  the  eight  hills  g,  placing  them  at  G, 
being  careful  that  they  lap  well  around 
F,  leaving  the  outer  surface  of  the  shock 
smooth  and  unbroken.  Proceed  in  the 
same  manner  around  the  shock  until  it  is 
finished.  If  you  have  exercised  care  in 
setting  up  the  bunches  you  now  have  a 
neat,  compact  shock,  easily  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  at  husking  time.  Draw 
up  the  shock  with  rope  and  pulley  or  strap 
and  ring  just  below  -the  tassels,  being 
careful  not  to  twist  the  shock,  and  tie 
with  binder  twine  before  releasing  the 
compressor.  Time  is  so  valuable  nowa¬ 
days  that  one  can  hardly  afford  to  tie 
with  a  stalk,  as  in  the  old  custom. 

So  much  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  corn  that  no  rule  can  be  used  as  to 
a  day’s  work  and  price  per  shock  for 
cutting.  We  cut  from  35  to  50  shocks 
a  day,  and  pay  on  average  about  five 
cents  per  shock.  The  usual  procedure  is 
for  a  man  to  examine  the  field  or  cut  a 
half  day  before  agreeing  on  the  price 
per  shock.  He  then  estimates  so  as  to 
make  about  20  cents  an  hour  and  board. 
Eight  hills  makes  a  good  armful  for  the 
average  man  in  average  corn.  If  corn  is 
very  heavy  so  that  eight  hills  cannot  he 
handled  to  advantage  would  advise  mak¬ 
ing  shocks  eight  hills  square,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  six  hills  an  armful. 

Michigan.  w.  h.  arney. 


Bobby  :  “Honest,  is  there  twins  at  your 
house?”  Tommy:  “Honest!  An’  they're 
just  alike.”  Bobby:  “Built  jest  the 
same  way,  or  they  rights  and  lefts?” — 
Toledo  Blade. 


A  Light  Making  Machine 

with  a  Strange  Appetite 


d  St¬ 


one  «w\Vater 
Once  a  Month 


A  LEAKING  TANK. 

C.  P.  C.,  Aryenta,  Kan.— A  few  weeks 
ago  our  1965-gallon  elevated  wooden  water 
tank  began  leaking  badly.  Tightening  the 
hoops,  it  still  leaked,  and  on  the  advice 
of  a  neighbor  we  put  two  quarts  of  wheat 
bran  in.  The  leaking  lessened,  but  did  not 
stop.  Shortly  after  the  water  got  a  green¬ 
ish  color  and  smelled  badly.  What  can  we 
do  to  remedy  the  leak,  and  is  there  some¬ 
thing  we  can  put  in  the  water  to  purify  it? 
Would  the  water  be  injurious  for  bathing? 
Would  we  better  empty  it  and  refill?  As  it 
is  28  feet  high  and  pumped  by  hand,  it  is  a 
big  job  to  fill  it,  especially  as  I  must  do 
most  of  it  myself  at  odd  times. 

Ans. — While  there  would  be  little 
danger  in  using  the  water  for  bathing 
purposes,  it  would  he  better  to  empty 
the  tank  than  to  try  to  add  anything  to 
the  water  to  stop  the  fermentation  of 
the  bran.  If  the  tank  is  sound  and  is 
well  hooped  with  lugs  provided  for 
tightening  the  hoops,  it  is  probable  that 
if  the  tank  is  emptied  and  allowed  to 
dry  the  hoops  may  be  sufficiently  tight¬ 
ened  so  that  the  leaking  will  be  stopped. 
It  sometimes  happens  with  wooden 
tanks,  where  the  staves  contain  sap- 
wood  in  one  portion  and  heart-wood  in 
another,  after  they  have  been  in  service 
for  a  time  and  are  then  allowed  to  dry, 
that  the  sap-wood  docs  not  swell  suffi- 
cientlly  to  make  entirely  tight  joints.  If 
this  has  been  the  trouble,  allowing  the 
tank  to  dry  and  tightening  the  hoops 
might  not  completely  stop  leaking,  but 
an  inspection  after  drying  would  show 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  trouble.  If 
the  staves  have  become  irregular  so  that, 
they  cannot  he  tightened,  probably  the 
best  plan  is  to  have  the  irregular  staves 
removed  and  new  ones  substituted,  or 
their  edges  straightened.  To  let  the 
tank  become  thoroughly  dry  and  tighten 
the  hoops  as  well  as  possible,  caulking 
any  seams  which  cannot  be  closed  by 
tightening  the  hoops,  and  then  painting 
the  inside  of  the  tank  with  a  heavy  coat 
of  hot  asphalt,  painting  the  sides  first 
and  then  flooding  the  bottom  with  the 
asphalt,  pouring  it  in  in  the  hot,  melted 
condition,  would  make  the  tank  per¬ 
manently  tight.  If  there  are  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  staves  or  in  the  bottom  pieces 
and  these  are  not  closed  by  caulking, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  asphalt 
would  gradually  force  the  asphalt 
through  so  as  to  permit  leaking  after  a 
little.  If  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing 
in  the  Winter,  another  remedy  would  be 
to  lath  the  tank  with  metal  lath  and 
plaster  with  a  good  heavy  coat  of  cement 
mortar.  If  such  a  treatment  were 
adopted  the  tank  should  be  dried  thor¬ 
oughly  first  and  the  hoops  tightened  so 
that  no  shrinking  could  occur  later  to 
crack  the  cement.  If  the  leaking  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  rotting  of  the  wood  in 
any  place,  a  new  tank  is  the  best  remedy. 

F.  H.  KING. 


Limestone  Dust. 

J.  Q.  K.,  Cincinnati,  O. — Would  pike  dust 
(limestone)  fie  worth  scraping  up  aud  ap¬ 
plying  to  land  instead  of  lime  in  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  purpose? 

Ans. — In  traveling  through  Brown 
County  in  southern  Ohio  have  seen  the 
effect  of  limestone  dust  oi  the  clover 
growing  on  the  side  of  the  turnpike  from 
the  wind,  extending  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  adjoining  fields.  This  dust 
is  practically  the  raw  limestone  which  we 
are  using  in  a  part  of  our  experiments, 
and  the  results  from  which  we  are  not 
able  to  distinguish  from  those  obtained 
from  burnt  lime,  provided  we  use  the 
same  quantity  of  actual  lime  per  acre; 
that  is,  the  raw  limestone  contains  only 
about  one-half  as  much  actual  lime  as  the 
burnt  lime,  hence  we  use  at  least  twice 
as  much  of  the  raw  stone  as  we  would 
of  burnt  lime.  chas.  E.  thorne. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — On  the  Delaware  peninsula 
large  quantities  of  oyster  shells  were  used 
for  road  making.  They  were  spread 
thickly  on  the  road  and  crushed  down  by 
passing  teams  into  a  powder.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  fine  lime  has  spread  on  each 
side  of  the  roads,  gradually  extending, 
Blue  grass  comes  in  and  many  crops  have 
improved. 


and  it  will  supply  you  with  enough 
home-made  gas  to  run  thirty-five 
lights.  Just  the  thing  for  a  farm 
or  a  country  place  of  any  sort. 

Makes  a  cheap  exceptionally  bril¬ 
liant  light — more  economical  than 
kerosene  and  quite  as  convenient  as 
electricity.  Already  there  are  185,- 
000  of  these  machines  furnishing 
light  for  as  many  homes. 

★  ★  ★ 

You  can  set  one  in  one  corner 
of  your  cellar  or  in  an  out-building. 
Then  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  feed  it 
the  curious  crushed  stone  known  as 
“Union  Carbide,” — a  few  pounds 
once  a  month. 

The  machine  does  the  rest — auto¬ 
matically  it  brings  the  carbide  a  lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time  in  contact  with  plain 
water. 

The  water  liberates  genuine  acet¬ 
ylene  gas  stored  in  the  carbide. 
This  it  does  only  when  the  lights 
are  burning.  Makes  j-ust  enough 
acetylene  to  supply  the  lights  in  use 
and  stops  working  when  the  lights 
are  shut  off. 

★  ★  ★ 

You  can  have  a  cluster  of  lights 
in  every  room  in  the  house — one  in 
the  cellar, — one  in  the  attic, — one 
on  the  front  porch, — one  at  the  back 
door, — one  in  the  shed, — one  in  the 
barn  yard, —  two  in  the  horse  barn 
(or  garage,  if  you  have  one),  and 
four  in  the  cow  barn. 

With  an  installation  of  this  kind, 
You  would  have  positively  the  most 


efficient  and  safest  light  equipment 
money  can  buy. 

The  “Union  Carbide”  which 
comes  to  you  in  sheet  steel  hundred 
pound  drums  won’t  burn  and  can’t 
explode. 

The  fixtures  are  permanently  at¬ 
tached  to  walls  and  ceilings — the 
light  flame  is  so  stiff,  wind  does 
not  affect  it. 

Every  burner  can  be  equipped  to 
light  with  the  pull  of  a  chain — no 
matches  required ;  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  the  gas  is  not  poisonous. 
— You  -could  sleep  all  night  in  a 
room  with  an  open  burner  and 
suffer  no  harm. 

★  ★  ★ 

Considering  these  advantages,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  engineers  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Underwriters  have  pronounced 
modern  Acetylene  Light  Safer  than 
any  of  the  illuminants  it  is  displac¬ 
ing? 

The  cost  of  a  plant  depends  upon 
the  number  of  rooms,  barns  and 
buildings  you  wish  to  light. 

Write  us  how  many  and  we  will 
send  you  an  estimate  free,  together 
with  an  intensely  interesting  booklet 
telling  all  about  the  light  for  home 
use  and  how  it  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  Cornell  University  to 
grow  plants — same  as  sunlight. 
Just  address  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Co.,  157  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 


Ill.,  Dept.  0-38. 


P )  The  Furnace  That  Pays  For  Itself ! 


When  you  fiuy  a  FURNACE  you  want  one  that  yields  the 
greatest  heat  at  the  least  fuel  cost  and  with  the  lowest  repair- 
cost  and  the  least  labor  to  operate. 

^»The  Heart  of  a  Furnace  is  the  Fire-Pot 

THE  XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE 

lias  demonstrated  for  years  itwill  gi  ve  you  these  very  features. 
It  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  what  it  saves  you  compared  to 
others.  Double  Casings— Self-Cleaning  Radiator— Automatic 
Damper—  Burns  Own  Gas  and  Soot— Indestructible  Fire-Pot— 
Burns  Fuel  Evenly— Patent  Regulator— Drop  Front  Cate,  etc. 

Try  a  XXth  Century  Furnace  on  our  guarantee. 

WRITE  FOR  HANDSOME  BOOKLET-FREE. 

The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co., 
37  Ira  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio, 


SEEDS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


Catalogue  Free. 


Choice  varieties  seed  wheat,  rye,  winter 
vetches  and  grass  seeds;  also  spring 
flowering  bulbs  for  fall  planting. 

HENItX  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLARK’S  “CUTAWAY” 
extension  HEAD  ORCHARD  HARROWS 

Every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of 
these  labor  savers  and  fruit  makers. 

Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets 
jn  the  air.  sunshine  and  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The 
‘CUTAWAY”  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 

These  harrows  are  made  in  20  sizes  to  extend  beyond  team  under  low 
limbs  of  trees.  The  double  levers  give  the  driver  full  control  of  the  tool 

, .  _  at  all  times.  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools  _ _ _ 

run  lighter  and  do  bettor  work  than  any  other  machine,  •  ^ 

either  harrow  or  plough,  and  when  properly  used  are  guar- 
anteed  to  produce  25  to  50 st  more  crops.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  -WB 

Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet  describing 
120  sizes  and  styles. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

839  Main  Street,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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WHITE  LEAD  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  fruit 
growers  to  paint  peach,  apple  and  pear 
trees  with  pure  white  lead  and  oil  as 
protection  from  borers  and  vermin.  We 
call  for  testimony  from  fruit  growers  re¬ 
garding  the  benefits  or  danger  from  this 
practice. 

One  time  I  painted  an  apple  orchard 
14  years  old,  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
writings  of  one  Prof.  Elmer,  and  lost 
in  consequence  150  splendid  trees.  I 
shall  never  let  that  happen  again.  You 
must  expect  to  pay  something  for  what 
you  learn,  but  I  have  always  felt  that 
1  paid  a  little  too  much  for  that  knowl¬ 
edge.  However,  they  are  all  replaced 
and  are  doing  well  now;  am  still  setting 
them  and  I  am  67.  Folks  say  “Why 
do  you?  They  will  never  do  you  any 
good?”  I  have  never  missed  planting 
a  tree  with  my  own  hands  every  year 
since  I  was  16  years  old  except  three 
years  that  I  lived  in  New  York  City 
and  three  years  that  I  packed  a  knap¬ 
sack  for  Uncle  Sam,  1862  to  1865,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  I  think  I  destroyed  about 
as  many  trees  as  I  have  planted  since, 
so  nature  and  I  are  about  even  on  the 
tree  account.  z.  c.  bowen. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  not  tried  it,  and  cannot  answer. 
But  I  must  say  I  know  of  some  use  of 
it,  at  least  linseed  oil  which  proved 
serious  in  killing  tire  bark.  I  will  try  to 
give  it  a  test  but  should  advise  going 
very  slow  till  results  were  noted. 

Conn.  Agl.  College.  a.  g.  gulley. 

In  regard  to  the  pure  white  lead  and 
oil  for  painting  young  trees  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  borers,  rabbits  and  mice, 
I  have  never  used  it,  or  do  not  know 
of  its  having  been  used  in  this  section. 
For  the  borers  in  peach  trees  I  have  al¬ 
ways  used  whale-oil  soap  and  potash, 
which  has  worked  very  satisfactory.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  could  be 
used  to  prevent  rabbits  and  mice  from 
disturbing  trees.  On  our  young  trees 
last  year  I  put  tarred  paper  in  the  Fall 
and  took  it  off  in  the  Spring. 

B.  J.  CASE. 


BURNING  STUMPS;  “THE  HERON’S  NEST” 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  if  any  of  your 
readers  had  had  any  experience  ridding  the 
land  of  stumps  by  the  method  spoken  of 
ia  your  interesting  book,  “The  Heron's 
Nest.”  I  have  been  intending  to  give  my 
experience  on  that  line,  but  have  waited 
to  see,  first,  if  anyone  was  successful, 
or  had  tried  just  that  method. 

About  eight  years  ago  an  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  the  agricultural  journals 
by  a  man  who  claimed  to  have  burned 
out  all  the  stumps  in  his  new  field,  by 
boring  a  hole  down  into  the  center  of  the 
top  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
eight  or  10  inches  deep,  and  putting  in 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre  in  each  hole,  filling 
with  water,  and  placing  a  plug  in  the 
hole ;  this  to  be  done  in  the  Fall.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  the  solution  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  permeate  every  fibre  of  the  stump ; 
then  in  the  Spring,  pour  in  a  pint  of  coal 
oil,  and  light  a  match  to  it,  and  the  stump 
would  burn  down  to  the  very  end  of  all 
the  roots.  Well,  I  bit.  There  was  no  plan 
to  sell  me  a  gold  brick,  and  as  I  was  then 
starting  on  my  farm,  and  fresh  from  the 
city,  I  got  busy  that  Fall  boring  holes; 
maybe  some  of  you  did  the  same  thing, 
or  at  least  can  imagine  boring  a  hole  with 
a  big  auger  info  the  center  of  a  tough 
white  oak  or  gum.  I  must  have  bored  into 
at  least  30  stumps  before  I  decided  to  try 
that  many  the  first  year.  Then  after 
measuring  out  the  dose  of  soluble  “spark- 
er”  I  carefully  cut  a  plug  to  fit  each  hole, 
filled  them  with  water,  sealed  them  as 
carefully  as  my  wife  does  her  fruit,  and 
waited  for  Spring,  chafing  at  its  delay,  for 
I  wanted  to  plant  the  field  to  corn. 

On  the  memorable  day  when  we  were 
to  clear  that  field  by  the  striking  of  30 
matches  (provided  none  went  out),  I  very 
foolishly  but  proudly  asked  my  father,  who 
was  out  from  the  city  for  a  visit,  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration;  so,  with  my 
brother  we  went  down  to  the  lot,  planning 
on  how  much  phosphate  I  should  put  on 
the  land  if  all  those  ashes  were  to  be  left 
on  it ;  alas,  the  ashes  were  to  be  not  hard¬ 
wood,  unleached  ashes,  but  those  made 
from  hopes  destroyed  and  leached  with  bit¬ 
ter  tears  of  chagrin  and  discouragement, 
for  after  trying  in  every  way  imaginable 
to  get  the  oil  to  light  after  it  had  soaked 
in,  before  it  had  soaked  in,  and  without 
oil,  we  finally  built  a  little  fire  on  and 
around  some  of  the  stumps,  but  only  to 
char  them  enough  to  preserve  them  for 


generations,  unless  the  roots  should  relent 
and  rot  out  first.  You  can  imagine  our 
feelings  as  we  read  of  the  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  brave  Herron  as  he  manfully 
cleared  the  land  and  made  his  garden  on 
the  spot  where  so  lately  had  stood  the 
giants  of  the  forest,  and  how  sorry  we  were 
that  we  had  not  known  of  his  plan  be¬ 
fore  trying  the  one  we  used ;  probably,  or 
should  J  say  it  is  possible,  that  his  way 
was  best ;  I  don't  know.  1  was  not  there 
to  see  it  done.  But  anyhow  the  author 
does  not  mention  his  using  any  fiery  lan¬ 
guage  in  his  gardening  operations  on  ac¬ 
count  of  running  his  plow  under  the  tough, 
but  yielding  snag  root  of  a  healthy  White 
oak  stump,  as  1  found  my  plow  doing 
after  my  attempt  at  clearing  land.  While 
most  of  the  lot  is  now  making  a  good 
second  growth  of  timber,  large  enough  for 
good,  stout  bean  poles,  I  have  worked  out 
some  of  it,  enough  in  fact,  to  make  me 
sure  that  - 1  shall  let  the  balance  once 
more  return  to  the  virgin  forest  from 
which  I  tried  to  rescue  it. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  about 
which  Billy  Herron  was  right;  when  he 
said  a  good  compost  heap  was  better  than 
the  best  commercial  fertilizer  you  could 
buy.  I  tried  that  plan  this  season,  only 
when  1  went  to  use  the  compost,  1  added 
phosphate  rock  dissolved  at  the  rate  of 
about  200  pounds  to  the  ton  of  compost, 
and  where  this  was  applied  to  potatoes  and 
tomatoes  (both  of  which  will  show  high- 
grade  fertilizers  quicker  than  any  crop  I 
know),  they  have  exceeded  anything  in 
my  experience  up  to  this  time,  and  1  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  fertilizers  mixed 
at  home,  that  will  analyze  four  ammonia, 
10  to  12  phosphoric  acid,  and  11  potash, 
at  700  pounds  to  the  acre,  so  I  think  I 
have  been  well  paid  for  reading  the  book, 
besides  enjoying  it  immensely  during  the 
Winter  days  and  evenings.  I  would  advise 
everyone  to  make  a  compost  heap  of  all 
the  wood-pile  dirt,  ashes,  hen  manure  and 
vegetable  waste  possible,  add  a  little  plios-. 
phate,  and  save  a  good  many  dollars  in 
fertilizer  bills.  t.  b.  boss. 

Maryland. 


La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago, 
covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 


Fire-Proof 
Construction  Is 
Better  Than  Fire 
Insurance 


Fire  menace  to  build¬ 
ings  is  most  often  in  the 
roof.  A  little  spark  land¬ 
ing  on  a  roof  can  produce 
a  great  conflagration. 


Protect  your  property,  not  only  against  fire,  but  also 
against  any  and  every  weather  condition. 


J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 


is  made  of  Asbestos,  a  rock  fiber  that  simply  cannot 
burn  or  wear  out,  combined  with  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt,  the  great  waterproofer  that  defies  every 
climatic  condition,  making  a  practically  indestructible 
and  perfect  covering  for  any  building — anywhere. 
There  is  no  other  roofing  like  it,  or  as  good,  in  all 
the  world.  It  will  give  more  service,  more  freedom 
from  care,  save  more  money,  than  any  other  roofing 
made. 

It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  painting  ox  repairs,  no 
gravel  to  clog  up  outlets. 

Half  a  century  of  experience  is  behind  the  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  and 
we  not  only  attest,  but  can  prove  its  superiority  over  every  other 
ready  roofing  made.  It  covers  some  of  the  most  important  buildings 
in  the  country  and  is  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  every  property 
owner  who  uses  it. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  FARM. 

I  write  this  in  hopes  it  may  encourage 
some  one  who  is  dissatisfied  with  city  life 
to  try  farming  and  to  prove  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  start  on  very  small  capital  if  will¬ 
ing  to  dig  in ;  also  to  take  exception  to 
your  rather  discouraging  answers  asking  for 
advice  to  a  would-be  beginner. 

I  have  worked  at  the  machinist’s  trade 
14  years  and  doctor's  bills,  with  one  had 
investment,  left  us  in  the  Spring  of  1908 
with  $165,  when  we  determined  to  try 
farming.  We  rented  a  farm  of  17  acres 
with  only  three  and  one-half  acres  of  till¬ 
able  land.  After  paying  $55  for  a  horse, 
$25  for  a  cow,  also  a  wagon,  harness  and 
necessary  tools,  we  did  not  have  much  left 
besides  $10  we  put  aside  for  emergencies. 
We  planted  our  land  to  garden  truck,  and 
while  it  was  gx-owing  I  peddled  fish  to  pay 
expenses.  The  first  year  we  just  made  ex¬ 
penses  ;  in  1909  we  rented  a  farm  of  60 
acres  and  again  trucked  it,  borrowing  $100 
to  buy  a  horse,  one  more  cow  and  a  pure¬ 
bred  Chester  White  sow,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  had  pigs,  calf,  40  chickens  and  , 
more  tools,  but  still  owing  the  $100.  This 
year  we  are  on  a  100-acre  farm  with  ten 
Jersey  cows  (purebred).  I  have  sold  $224 
worth  of  pigs  and  have  three  brood  sows 
with  30  pigs,  also  one  large  one  for  our 
own  use,  four  calves,  three  cows,  one  heifer, 
besides  $100  in  milk  Sools  and  over  $100  in 
other  tools,  also  a  new  team  which  is  worth 
$200,  and  three  years  of  experience,  which 
is  valuable.  We  owe  our  success  (if  you 
can  call  it  so)  to  hard  work,  planning  and 
the  farm  papers  we  take,  The  It.  N.-Y.  tak¬ 
ing  first  place.  e.  a. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Paris  Green  on  Seed  Cqrn.  —  Having 
just  read  G.  G.  Gibb's  experience  with  Paris 
green  treatment  of  seed  corn  will  give 
mine.  1  had  seen  advice  given  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  to  treat  seed  corn  with  Paris 
green  to  prevent  destruction  by  insects  and 
crows,  the  tieatment  having  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  of 
authority.  So  I  treated  flint  corn  for 
planting  three  acres  with  coal  tar  and  then 
rolled  it  in  Paris  green  sufficiently  to  make 
the  kernels  look  a  little  green.  I  then 
treated  seed  of  the  same  variety  with  coal 

tar  without  the  Paris  green  for  three  acres 
more.  This  was  planted  by  uaud  on  the 
same  field,  and  at  the  same  time,  JtTay  18. 
1910,  seed  all  the  same.  The  seed  treated 
with  tar  and  Paris  green  nearly  ail  rotted 
in  the  ground,  only  a  kernel  here  and  there 
germinating.  The  seed  treated  with  coal  tar 
without  the  Paris  green  germinated  finely 
and  made  a  good  stand.  On  May  19  I  treat¬ 
ed  seed  of  a  dent  variety  which  we  grow 
here  with  coal  tar  and  Paris  green  exactly 
as  I  had  done  with  the  flint  variety,  and 
planted  three  acres  in  another  field.  I  then 
treated  four  acres  more  of  the  same  dent 
variety  with  coal  tar  without  Paris  green, 
and  planted  in  the  same  field.  Both  ger¬ 
minated  well  and  made  a  full  stand,  but 
that  treated  with  the  coal  tar  only  came  up 
much  sooner  than  that  treated  with  the 
Paris  gi-een.  Here  are  the  facts,  and  vow 
must  draw  your  own  conclusion*. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  K.  k.  w. 


dll  dealers  sell  ~f-Al  rt siestas  Bra finr.  I/" your  dealer  doesn't  happen  to  hal  e  it  in  stock . 
send  his  name  to  our  nearest  Branch  and  ask  J or  samples  ami  Booklet  Bio.  B  48 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos 
and  Magnesia  Products 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 


Chicago 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburg 

Cleveland 

Kansas  City 

Milwaukee 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Dallas 

London 

Minneapolis 

Philadelphia 

Seattle 

St.  Louis  X2C1 

For  Canada:  THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Montreal,  Que. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 


Vancouver,  B.  C» 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

_  -  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


—  99_%o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO..  Deot.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Cross  Section  op  a  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  on  a  Scnligh*  Frame 

Here  is  the  sash  you 

don’t  have  to  cover 

Two  layer*  *  ;  ,  *ss  instead  of  one.  A  %  inch  layer  of  dry,  still  air  between  — a 
perfect  non-cv'.cuctor-a  transparent  blanket-takes  the  place  of  mats  and  boards. 


The  saving  in  time  and  labor 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  a  single  season.  They  never 
need  covering — and  therefore  save  half  the 
time  you  have  to  give  to  single  glass  sash  in 
covering  and  uncovering — in  watching  them 
on  frosty  nights. 

Earlier,  Stockier  Plants 

Under  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  the 
plants  get  all  the  light  all  the  time.  Every 

grower  will  see  at  once  the  value  of  the 
earlier,  stockier  plants  resulting.  Yourcrops 
will  mature  weeks  ahead  of  the  grower’s  who 
uses  single  glass  6ash  —and  you  -will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  high  prices  in  the  early  market. 

Here  is  what  one  grower  says 

Harry  S.  Walker  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  grew  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  eggplants  and  mangoes  under  Sunlight 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 


Double  Class  Sash  last  season.  The  minimum  ther¬ 
mometer  was  1 5  below  zero.  No  plants  were  injured. 
He  says  in  part:  “Plants  grown  under  single  layer 
sash  were  not  to  be  compared  with  mine”. 

Agents  wanted:  A  liberal  commission  to 
responsible  agents  where  we  have  no  agents 
now.  Write  us  for  details. 

Get  our  free  catalog  today  —  It  contains 
the  details  o  f  this  new  invention  for  hot-beds 
and  cold-frames,  and  testimonials  from  well 
known  growers  al lover  theU.S.  who  have 
used  Suuli  glit  Double  Glass  Sash  successful¬ 
ly  underall  weatherconditions.  Use  the  cou¬ 
pon  at  once  and  get  this  interesting  book  free. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  a  valuable  book¬ 
let  on  hot-bed  and  cold-frame  gardening  by 
Prof.  W.  F.  Massey.  There  is  no  higher 
authority  in  thecountry.  If  booklet  is  want¬ 
ed  mark  a  cross  (X)  on  square  In  coupon 
and  enclose  4  cents  in  stamps. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Coupon  for  free  catalog,  j 

|  Name . 

Address.. 

!□  . 
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HOT  WATER  HEATING. 

After  trying  for  over  20  years  to  heat 
our  house  with  stoves,  we  coldly  gave 
up  the  attempt,  and  had  a  hot  water 
heater  installed.  To  say  it  gives  satis¬ 
faction  is  putting  it  very  mildly  indeed 
— we  would  not  be  without  it  for  double 
its  cost.  Our  house  is  a  large  one,  six 
rooms  downstairs,  five  rooms  upstairs. 
On  a  street  corner  (see  Fig.  392)  it  is 
in  a  cold  location,  but  with  the  hot 
water  we  easily  keep  all  the  rooms  at  a 
uniform  heat.  On  coldest  days  we 
sometimes  turn  off  the  heat  from  least 
used  rooms  and  get  extra  warmth  in 
the  living  rooms.  Our  plant  was  put  in 
by  contract  with  our  village  plumber, 
and  cost  a  total  of  $287.50,  but  we  are 
sure  any  handy  man  with  a  set  of 
plumber’s  tools  and  spare  time  could  do 
it  at  about  half  the  cost.  We  have  four 
large  radiators  downstairs  and  three 
small  ones  upstairs.  The  uppermost 
radiators  seem  to  heat  up  more  quickly, 
and  our  three  heat  the  five  bedrooms 
sufficiently,  the  doors  between  being 
open. 

We  burn  5)4  tons  of  coal  a  Winter, 
keeping  the  house  comfortably  warm  all 
over.  One  slight  objection  we  have  is 
that  the  floors  in  the  two  living  rooms 
which  are  over  the  heater  in  the  cellar 
below,  dry  out  and  cracks  appear  be¬ 
tween  the  boards.  During  the  Summer 


A  DUG-OUT  ICEHOUSE. 

T.  E.  Xorth  Adams,  Mass. — Is  an  ice¬ 
house  feasible  constructed  as  follows?  A 
dug-out  in  hillside,  with  four  walls  plas¬ 
tered  with  cement  on  inside ;  cement  bot¬ 
tom  with  drain,  if  clay  soil,  but  no  bottom 
of  cement  '  or  drain  if  soil  is  gravel ;  a 
wooden  roof,  with  ventilator ;  door  in 
gable  on  ground  level ;  the  soil  removed  in 
excavating  in  hillside  to  be  put  about  the 
outside  walls ;  hoist  and  fixed  ladder  just 
inside  door.  The  general  plan  is  that  of 
a  small  cellar  roofed  over.  Is  it  all  right? 

Ans. — It  would  be  possible  to  keep  ice 
in  an  icehouse  constructed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described,  but  whether  the  bottom 
of  the  icehouse  is  on  clay  or  gravel  it 
would  be  better  to  cement  the  bottom 
so  as  to  have  a  firm  surface  upon  which 
to  lay  two-by-fours  flatwise,  or  still  bet¬ 
ter,  on  edge,  to  serve  as  a  non-conducter 
between  the  ice  and  the  soil.  It  would 
be  necessary  also  to  leave  a  generous 
space  between  the  walls  and  the  ice  for 
sawdust  to  insulate  the  ice  from  the 
warmth  of  the  ground,  as  where  so  small 
a  volume  of  ice  is  stored  as  appears  to 
be  contemplated,  the  amount  which 
would  be  wasted  by  melting  around  the 
sides  would  be  very  large  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  stored.  In  order 
to  plaster  successfully  on  the  wall  the 
soil  would  have  to  be  very  firm  to  stand. 
A  much  better  icehouse  would  be  made 
if  hollow  building  tile  were  used  to  lay 
against  the  bank  instead  of  plastering 


A  COLD  CORNER  COMFORTABLE  WITH  HOT  WATER.  Fig.  392. 


these  cracks  close  up  as  the  floor  swells. 
Each  radiator  is,  of  course,  very  heavy, 
and  in  some  of  our  rooms  bears  down 
the  floor  to  create  a  crack  between  that 
and  the  baseboard.  Perhaps  in  a  new 
house  this  would  not  happen.  We 
would  advise  anyone  to  pay  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  more,  and  get  those  radiators  with 
long  legs,  as  the  ones  with  the  ordinary 
legs  come  so  close  to  the  floor  it  is 
difficult  thoroughly  to  clean  under  them. 
The  hot  water  heater  has  very  advan¬ 
tage  over  stoves.  Being  so  clean  and 
requiring  less  attention,  it  is  a  labor 
saver.  Except  in  the  coldest  weather 
it  needs  attention  only  twice  a  day — 
night  and.  morning.  Besides  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  heating  air,  we  find  the 
radiators  very  useful  to  warm  our 
clothes  and  shoe's,  to  dry  damp  or  ironed 
clothes,  to  warm  overshoes,  boots,  coats, 
etc.  We  even  place  newly  mixed  bread 
on  top  of  the  radiator  to  rise.  Nothing 
is  ever  burned,  but  a  few  minutes’  heat¬ 
ing  makes  the  garment  cosy  to  slip  into. 
It  is  also  nice  for  children’s  clothes  and 
night  garments.  Even  the  cat  has 
learned  where  to  perch  herself  for  a 
warm  nap,  but  she  prefers  a  cover  under 
her.  We  like  to  seat  ourselves  on  a 
radiator  when  we  come  in  from  the 
cold.  G.  C.  RUTTER. 

New  Jersey. 


Treatment  of  Alfalfa. 

I  have  a  field  of  this  year’s  seeding  of 
Alfalfa.  It  has  grown  about  six  inches 
since  cutting  off  the  oats.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  cutting  it.  and  when  would  you  put 
manure  on,  if  any?  j.  f.  k. 

Manlius,  N.  Y. 

We  should  let  the  crop  grow  until  about 
September  15,  and  then  cut  it.  Just  as  the 
ground  freeze's  give  a  light  covering  of  fine 
manure. 


on  the  earth.  This  would  give  a  firm 
wall  and  a  better  non-conducter  to  hold 
back  the  heat  from  the  soil. 

F.  H.  KING. 


MUSKRATS  AND  CEMENT  TILE. 

In  a  bulletin  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  just  issued  on  the  musk¬ 
rat  it  is  stated  that  that  animal  causes 
many  farmers  on  the  coast  injury  by 
gnawing  holes  through  the  tide  gates 
which  they  have  put  in  their  dikes,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  either  keep  the 
tide  out,  or  let  it  in.  I  am  desirous  of 
building  just  such  a  gate.  Could  you  get 
me  some  information  as  to  the  best 
method  of  construction? 

Also,  I  would  like  to  hear  something 
from  farmers  who  have  tried  making 
their  own  cement  tile.  I  have  seen  the 
matter  referred  to  once  or  twice  in  the 
paper,  but  have  not  seen  any  responses. 
I  am  well  situated  for  making  my  own 
tile,  but  have  hesitated  about  buying  a 
machine  until  I  could  get  the  experience 
of  others  who  have  had  practical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  manufacture.  j.  g.  b. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  asked  several  times 
about  homemade  cement  tile.  Can  any¬ 
one  give  practical  experience? 

Sowing  Rye  with  Corn. 

Can  I  sow  rye  with  corn  without  culti¬ 
vating  it  in?  The  corn  is  so  high  now 
I  could  not  cultivate  it  in  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  corn.  Or  could  I  sow  it  after  the 
corn  is  cut?  Would  it  be  too  late  in  the 
season  ?  w. 

Massachusetts. 

You  will  not  get  a  good  stand  of  rye 
by  simply  sowing  it  on  top  of  the  ground 
unless  the  field  is  wet  as  mud.  The  grain 
should  be  cultivated  in.  We  should  wait 
until  the  corn  is  cut  and  then  cultivate 
the  rye  in. 


Farm  Home  Comfort 


Old-fashioned  heating 
methods  do  one  thing  well 
— they  provide  an  astonish¬ 
ing  number  of  variations  in 
the  temperature.  At  one 
spot  in  the  room  there  is  a 
fine  temperature  for  burn¬ 
ing  your  face — while  your 
back  is  freezing.  In  a  far 
comer  of  the  room  the 
temperature  is  or  seems  to 
be  somewhat  colder  than 
it  is  out  of  doors. 


^ icans  Ideal 

MORS  ^lBOILERS 


will  heat  all  the  rooms  with  little  more  coal 
and  care  than  a  parlor  stove,  save  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  housework  for  the  women 
(caused  by  coal-dirt,  ashes  and  gases),  save 
lugging  coal  and  ashes  up  and  down  stairs, 
make  the  home  healthful  and  happy.  No 
repairs  necessary,  and  outfits  outlast  most  any  building.  No  fire  risk  and  lowest 
insurance  rate. 

IDEAL  Boilers  throw  off  just  enough  heat  in  the  cellar  to  prevent  freezing  and  insure 
best  storage  of  vegetables;  burn  hard  or  soft  coal,  lignite,  or  wood;  require  no  city 

water  supply  pipes  —  system  once  filled  lasts  all  winter. 
Boiler  needs  attention  usually  twice  a  day.  Fire  lasts  all 
winter  —  no  rekindling. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  your  neighbors  who  have 
these  outfits,  and  of  the  many  thousands 
that  are  sold  all  over  America,  Europe  and 
Australia.  We  cannot  tell  all  in  one  ad¬ 
vertisement  —  let  us  send  you  full  informa¬ 
tion  —  puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


A  No.  list  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
310  ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN 
Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$155,  were  used  to  Hot-Water 
heat  this  cottage. 

At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be 
bought  of  any  reputable,  com¬ 
petent  Fitter.  This  did  not  in¬ 
clude  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc,,  which  Installation  is 
extra  and  varies  according  to 
climatic  and  other  conditions. 


IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ators  are  put  in  without  tearing  floors 
or  partitions,  nor  disturbing  old  heating 
methods  until  ready  to  start  fire  in  the 
new.  Write  today  for  catalogue,  “Ideal 
Heating  Investments.” 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


^MERICANKADIATORflOMPANY 


Write  to  Dept  9 
Chicago 


The  right  protection 

You  ought  to  have  roofs  made  of  the  real, 
natural  waterproofer — Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — 
for  every  building  on  your  farm. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  It  doesn’t  crack,  rot, 
rust,  or  blow  off;  and  it  lasts  longer  than  any  other 
roofing. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  insures  ag-ainst  leaky  seams. 
Does  away  with  cement.  Supplied  with  Genasco  when 
specified. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Genasco,  and  look  for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark.  Minefal  or  smooth  surface. 
A  written  guarantee— if  you  think  it  necessary. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Ready  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

= • ~=  Asphalt-saturated  W  00 1  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requirements.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed. 

No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 

The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown.  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs..  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to  shut 
your  eyes  and  travel,  in  Imagination,  away 
from  the  present.  Many  of  us  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  take  long  journeys  in  any  other 
way,  and  I  found  myself  taking  such  a  trip 
on  Labor  Day.  You  may  say  that  Labor 
Day  is  a  time  for  working  rather  than  for 
dreaming — but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
The  holiday  was  established  not  to  show 
how  much  work  we  can  do  in  24  hours,  but 
rather  to  play  and  think  for  the  glory  of 
labor.  At  any  rate,  I  did  very  little  work 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking. 

So  would  you  if  you  were  back  in  your 
boyhood  home  and  saw  the  old  harbor  of 
Plymouth  spread  out  before  you.  Captain's 
Hill  still  towered  at  the  left  and  Manomet 
hutted  out  into  the  ocean  at  the  right.  The 
beach  still  stretched  its  thin  arm  to  guard 
the  inner  harbor,  while  Clark’s  Island, 
Saquish  and  the  Gurnet  were  just  as  they 
were  40  years  ago.  There  was  the  same 
blue  sparkling  water  at  full  tide  and  the 
channel  through  the  dull  flats  when  the  tide 
ran  out.  So  it  has  been  since  the  May¬ 
flower  came  sailing  slowly  into  the  harbor 
— so  it  will  continue  to  be  for  centuries  to 
come. 

I  did  not  need  to  shut  my  eyep  and  view 
this  framework,  but  the  mental  picture 
within  it  was  another  matter.  I  seemed  to 
have  flashed  back  40  years,  and  was  once 
more  In  the  old  rope  walk  out  by  Cold 

Spring.  The  low  building,  rough  and 

weatherbeaten,  stretched  its  long  body  back 
from  the  road.  On  either  side  were  little 
windows  like  those  in  the  old-fashioned 
church  shed.  The  sun  Is  streaming  in 

through  the  southeast  side,  and  great 

patches  of  yellow  sunlight  stretch  across 
the  floor.  Spiders  have  given  the  human 
spinners  an  object  lesson  by  stretching  their 
webs  from  the  rafters  and  out  of  the  cor¬ 
ners.  At  one  end  of  the  building  a  young 
man  is  cleaning  hemp.  He  stands  in  front 
of  a  board  through  which  have  been  driven 
a  number  of  sharp  steel  pins  or  spikes,  ne 
takes  a  handful  of  hemp,  throws  it  over 
these  spikes,  and  quickly  pulls  through,  thus 
combing  out  the  waste  and  straightening 
the  fibres.  Walking  slowly  backward  down 
the  rope  walk  is  an  elderly  man.  He  has  a 
great  twist  of  hemp  around  his  waist,  and 
as  he  slowly  backs  away  down  the  walk  he 
feeds  out  the  hemp  a  few  fibres  at  a  time 
into  a  small  rope  or  yarn,  which  twists  into 
a  tight  strand  as  he  lengthens  it  out.  The 
40  years  are  condensed  into  yesterday  as 
I  watch  the  old  man  slowly  feeding  out  his 
hemp.  Now  he  moves  on  through  a  patch 
of  sunshine  which  illumines  the  patch  on  his 
overalls,  and  shows  the  dust  on  his  ancient 
hat.  Then  he  passes  on  into  the  shadow 
to  enter  the  sunshine  at  the  next  window. 
Somehow  the  yarn  in  front  of  him  does 
not  twist  as  it  should,  and  the  old  man 
shouts  in  a  queer,  gruff  voice : 

“Heave,  boy,  heave !” 

The  twist  goes  faster  as  the  motive  power 
takes  on  extra  speed.  At  the  end  of  the 
rope  walk  is  a  large  wooden  wheel  set  in 
a  heavy  frame.  From  this  wheel  little 
ropes  arc  run  over  small  pulleys,  and  to 
these  are  fastened  hooks  or  spindles  which 
revolve  as  the  wheel  is  turned.  The  strand 
which  the  old  man  is  spinning  has  its  end 
fastened  to  one  of  these  hooks.  Turning 
the  wheel  by  an  open  window  with  the 
sun  streaming  over  him  and  all  the  sounds 
of  nature  which  might  call  you  to  the 
woods  and  fields  is  a  chunky  little  boy.  I 
feel  mighty  interested  in  that  boy,  for  I 
have  grown  along  with  him  and  feel  every 
bump  and  prick  which  40  years  have 
given  him.  He  is  sitting  astride  of  a  low 
wooden  bench,  turning  the  wheel  with  one 
hand  swaying  back  and  forth  from  side 
to  side.  In  front  of  him  is  a  book  which 
he  reads  as  his  head  sways  to  and  fro. 
No,  I  fear  it  is  not  one  of  the  classics — just 
a  “dime  novel”  of  heroic  Indian  adventure. 
When  the  old  spinner  called  “Heave,  boy!” 
the  great  Indian  fighter,  Seth  Jones,  had 
just  bitten  off  several  large  ropes  and  set 
himself  free.  Why,  if  I  could  get  hold  of 
any  book  to-day  that  would  give  me  such 
a  thrill  it  would  take  a  very  strong 
“Heave”  to  make  me  twist  my  share  of 
the  strand.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
the  old  spinner  did  not  throw  that  book 
out  of  the  window.  I  suspect  he  was  a 
deeper  student  of  human  nature  than  we 
gave  him  credit  for.  He  saw  that  those 
books  lent  spirit  and  imagination  to  the 
boy’s  work,  and  that  was  more  effective 
than  dead  brutal  labor.  No  man  could  bite 
off  a  rope  which  this  boy  twisted.  It  is  much 
like  the  fun  and  thought  of  Labor  Day  help¬ 
ing  to  give  spirit  and  hope  to  the  entire  year. 
I  saw  this  little  chunk  of  humanity  sitting 
in  the  sun  and  turning  his  wheel  at  three 
cents  an  hour  cheerful  and  contented.  That 
was  a  time  in  our  history  when  great 
thoughts  and  responsibilities  were  thrust 
upon  the  young.  That  boy’s  father  had 
been  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  He  knew 
that  he  had  fallen  heir  to  a  heritage  of 
labor  from  which  there  was  no  honorable 
escape.  There  was  no  place  in  the  world 
for  him  except  such  as  he  dug  out  with  his 
own  hands.  So  he  sat  hopefully  in  the 


sunshine,  turning  wheel,  putting  the 
strength  of  his  little  arm  into  good,  honest 
rope.  It  was  well  worth  the  journey  back 
40  years  to  see  this  hopeful  little  fellow 
once  more.  I  wish  I  had  his  spirit  and 
ambition  to  “heave”  at  the  larger  strands 
of  life. 

But  who  with  good  vision  would  sit  for¬ 
ever  with  closed  eyes?  We  live  and  earn 
our  food  in  the  present,  and  a  very  lively 
present  it  was  when  I  looked  about  me. 
Instead  of  the  old  ropewalk  with  boy 
power  and  one  spinner  I  was  in  the  center 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s  works. 
This  company  started  84  years  ago  with  35 
hands.  Now  they  have  nearly  2,000,  with 
an  annual  output  of  over  90,000,000  pounds 
of  rope.  In  our  old  ropewalk  the  boy’s  arm 
supplied  the  motive  power,  while  in  this 
great  factory  there  were  engines  aggre¬ 
gating  nearly  G,000  horse  power.  The 
days  of  cleaning  hemp  by  hand  or  walking 
backwards  dowrn  the  ropewalk  have  gone. 
I  saw  the  hemp  as  it  was  taken  from  the 
bales  straightened  out  and  put  through  ma¬ 
chines  with  great  fluted  rollers.  Then  it 
was  drawn  swiftly  through  pins  and  combs, 
and  through  one  machine  after  another,  un¬ 
til  it  came  out  finally  in  long  hanks  or 
bunches  of  fibre.  These  were  put  into  an¬ 
other  machine.  There  was  a  quick  twist 
and  a  whirl  and  a  small  rope  or  yarn  ran 

out  of  the  other  side  of  the  machine,  and 
was  wound  rapidly  on  a  spool  or  bobbin. 
When  I  looked  across  the  mill  over  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  machines,  each  running  out 
the  yarn  at  speed  my  arm  felt  very  small 
compared  with  the  1,000  horse  power  en¬ 
gine  which  gave  life  to  it  all.  Yet  1  think 
our  hand-twisted  yarn  had  the  quality. 

But  we  did  not  produce  the  quantity. 
In  this  great  factory  every  year  nearly 
11,000,000  miles  of  this  yarn  are  made. 
If  work  were  Still  done  as  we  did  it  40 
years  ago  there  would  be  needed  more  thap 
8,000  people  and  over  200  acres  of  land  to 
give  tue  space  for  long  rope  walks.  The 
yarn  wound  on  that  bobbin  is  very  much 
longer  than  any  ropewalk  where  a  single 
strand  was  run  out.  You  must  remember 
that  this  yarn  is  the  unit  from  which  rope, 
both  large  and  small,  is  made.  There  are 
great  whirling  machines  in  these  mills. 
From  three  to  30  or  more  of  the  bobbins 
may  be  put  in  these  machines,  the  yarns 
connected  properly,  and  off  they  go  twisting 
and  turning  into  rope  as  large  as  desired. 
From  a  clothes  line  up  to  a  great  wrecking 
cable  15  inches  through  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  putting  more  of  these  units  into 
the  machine  to  be  twisted  together.  But 
no  one  can  make  you  see  Just  how  rope  is 
made  unless  he  can  take  you  into  the  fac¬ 
tory  where  you  can  watch  the  hemp  make 
its  way  into  these  great  twisting  machines. 
The  old  order  has  gone  forever,  but  one 
man  at  least  in  this  great  factory  can  look 
back  over  00  years  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  That  is  Gideon  F.  Holmes.  He  start¬ 
ed  working  here  51  years  ago  as  a  boy.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  ever  “turned  wheel,” 
for  this  company  had  a  water  power,  but 
he  did  about  everything  else,  and  has  seen 
this  great  factory  grow  under  his  own 
management  and  very  largely  as  a  result 
of  his  direction. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  unit  of  yarn  from 
which  all  the  ropes  are  made.  Upon  that 
unit  depends  the  strength  and  character  of 
the  rope.  I  was  just  as  much  interested  in 
another  unit,  which  may  he  called  the  unit 
of  civilization.  I  mean  the  working  people 
who  make  this  rope.  Forty  years  ago  in 
Plymouth  90  per  cent  of  the  mechanics  and 
working  people  were  Americans  with  two  or 
more  generations  in  this  country  back  of 
them.  Now  nearly  as  large  a  proportion 
were  born  in  Europe.  Among  the  Labor 
Day  sports  at  this  great  factory  was  a 
wood-sawing  contest.  Out  of  iO  contest¬ 
ants  only  one  gave  evidence  of  “Mayflower 
stock,”  and  he  was  beaten  by  an  Italian. 
In  the  factory  library  there  are  books  in 
five  or  six  different  languages.  Mr.  Spoon¬ 
er,  who  started  this  company,  at  one  time 
made  rope  in  New  Orleans,  using  slave 
labor.  One  reason  he  had  for  locating  at 
Plymouth  was  to  show  that  free  labor  was 
better  than  slave,  and  could  compete  witii 
it  The  human  units  who  do  the  work 
ought  to  be  as  important  to  the  enterprise 
as  the  unit  of  yarn  which  goes  into  all  the 
rope  and  gives  it  character.  Many  of  these 
workmen  are  natives  of  Europe,  yet  50 
years  or  more  from  now  they  will,  through 
their  children,  exert  a  greater  influence 
upon  American  affairs  than  those  who  came 
in  the  Mayflower.  There  is  every  reason 
why  they  should  be  taught  good  citizenship 
and  home  building.  That  is  just  what  they 
are  taught,  and  I  think  that  after  all  this 
side  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Holmes  has 
done  is  greater  and  more  enduring  than 
that  of  making  rope.  I  only  wish  I  had 
space  in  whicli  to  describe  the  fair  which 
these  employees  organized.  There  was  an 
exhibit  of  vegetables  better  than  I  have 
seen  at  State  fairs.  The  quality  was  fine 
and  the  exhibits  were  beautifully  arranged 
I  am  sure  that  no  one  but  an  Italian  could 
have  arranged  the  colors  of  different  vege¬ 
tables  in  such  striking  contrasts.  The  soil 
in  this  part  of  Plymouth  is  mostly  poor  and 
sandy,  and  has  been  under  cultivation  200 
years  or  more,  yet  these  rope-making  gar¬ 
deners  produce  wonderful  crops.  The  com¬ 
pany  offers  prizes  for  the  best  and  neatest 
front  yards.  I  went  around  and  saw  the 
prize  winners,  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
much  beauty  these  people  had  produced 
with  a  trifling  outlay  of  cost 

I  ain  forced  to  admit  that  sentiment 
would  lie  about  the  only  thing  I  could  gain 
by  going  back  40  years — with  my  eyes  open. 
Life  is  easier  now,  hours  are  shorter  and 
wages  are  larger.  I  cannot  say  workmen 
have  more  rights,  for  we  hardly  knew  we 
had  any  “wrongs”  in  those  days.  Most 
certainly  farming  and  gardening  is  better 
done  now,  and  the  soil  yields  greater  va¬ 
riety.  Is  the  average  workman  as  good  a 
citizen  as  the  man  or  boy  of  50  years  back? 
In  a  way  1  doubt  it,  for  the  modern  work¬ 
man  has  had  nothing  to  thrill  and  try  him 
as  the  C'ivil  War  tested  and  pnved  the 
New  England  people.  I  believe,  however, 
that  as  these  men  from  Europe  gain  homes 
and  learn  to  take  pride  in  them  their  citi¬ 
zenship  is  safe.  But  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  child  of  one  of  these  workmen  to 
eome  up  from  the  ranks  as  Mr.  Holmes 
did?  Answer  that  and  you  go  through  the 
whole  story  of  modern  business  develop¬ 
ment  H.  W.  C. 
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DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

8BLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  tor  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


■  |  ■  p  Especially  prepared  for  agricultural 

I  I  fwl  r  purposes.  Requires  no  slacking.  Heat 
1 1 VI L  all  taken  out.  Can  be  drilled  in. 

Shipped  In  bags.  Send  stamp  for  re- 

Eorts  of  experiment  stations  to  HUDSON  RIVER 
iIMK  CO..  2610  Newkirk  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Works  near  Albany.; 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y".  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


COLTS  MALLEABLE 
WAGON  JACK 

This  lack  ran  not  break  because 
it  is  marie  of  malleable  iron,  lly 
simply  working  the  lever  you  can 
raise  1500  lbs.  with  little  effort. 
Closed  height.  15  in.;  extented 
height,  27  in.  Buy  one  to-day  of 
your  dealer  or  send  ns  his  name 
and  $1.50  for  one  prepaid.  Try  it 
10  days  and  if  you  want  your  money 
back  wo  will  cheerfully  refund. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  CO. 

123  Center  Sireef,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

"Colts  Eccentric  Clamps”  and 
our  other  useful  specialties  are 
absolutely  unrivalled.  Let  us  semi 
Oa taloQue  16S  detoribinQ  them. 


iPOWN  FENCE 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
.  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
■  strong.  Cbicken tight  1 5  t«35c  perrod.  Sample  free.  Wepayfrt. 

|ThcUrowrD|en^A^^r^o^n|cpt^59^^1evclan£jOlnm 
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WARD  FARM  FENCE 

40  carbon  spring  steel, 
extra  heavily  galvanized. 
80  days'  free  trial.  Freight 
prepaid.  Complete  free 
Catalogues  on  Farm,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Ornamental  Wire 
a ndW rough t  Iron  Fences. 
Write  now  for  spe¬ 
cial  ofYer. 

Th©  Ward  Fene©  C©., 
Box  338  Daeatur,  Ind. 


yr/i 


A  Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 

at  small  cost,  wilt  add  more  to  the  value  of 
your  place  than  any  other  improvement  that 
you  can  make  and  provide  positive  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

are  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizontal  wires  together  and  inrertinz  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimpod  only  at  point  of  intersection, 
thereby  overcoming  the  rusting  of  full 
crimpod  ttavs  commonly  used.  Erected 
with  wooden  posts  or  stool  posts  with 
special  wrought  steel  base. 

Our  free  Style  Book  shows  many 
beautiful  patterns  of  fence,  cemetery 
arches,  trellises,  etc. 

Writ »  tor  it  today 
You  need  farm  gate.;  ask  for  special 
gate  circular. 

Republic  Fence  and  Oat.  Co. , 

21 1  Republic  8t.,  Ho.  Chicago,  ID. 


“The  Knot  That  Cannot  Slip” 

This  knot  is  different  from  all  other  ties.  clamps, 
weaves  or  welds  on  the  market.  Cannot  slip  to  mar 
the  galvanizing ;  does  not  cause  the  wire  to  break 
lust  beyond  the  joints;  has  no  protruding  ends  to 
snag  animals.  These  are  some  features  that  make 

FARMERS’  FENCE 

the  best  fence  for  the  money — strong,  durable  and  alwaysneat  look¬ 
ing.  Easy  to  put  np  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  Made  of  hard-drawn, 
spring-steel  wire  heavily  galvanized.  Absolutely  impervious  to 
weather  conditions.  Our  unlimited  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

ys-  AGENTS  WANTED  SAMPLE  KNOT  FREE 

—  Dealers  and  farmer  agents  wanted  Togetb.r  with  cur  latest  catalog  and 
where  we  are  not  represented.  Writ,  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Write  today, 
quick  for  desirable  territory.  Letters  promptly  answered.  ^  . 

THE  FARMERS’  FEKCE  CO..  Box  804  BELLEFONTAINE,  OHIO 


Barbed  Wire  and  Fencing 


SPECIAL  SALE  AT  WRECKING  PRICES 


A  great  opportunity.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Save  30  to  50  per 
largo  Imnt  disabled  in  Lako  Huron,  containing  20,000 kngu  of  wii 


>or  cent.  We  bought  tho  contents  of  O 
_  Huron,  containing  20,000 kegs  of  WireNuils,  500  tons  of  Burbod  Wire, many 

curs  of  Fencing  and  other  Wire  Products.  Wo  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  our  wonderful  opera¬ 
tions.  Tho  Barbed  Wire  and  Fencing  iH  the  best  manufactured.  It  is  unimpaired  except  that  it  may 
be  somewhat  dulled,  but  it  is  not  damaged;  practically  as  good  as  you  get  from  high-priced  dealers. 

6SS5 


Galvanized  Barbed  Wire,  2  and  4  point,  put  up  on  reels, 
per  100  ll«).,  $2.00;  painted,  51.80.  Gulrunizod  Barl>ea 
Wire,  HO  rods  to  the  reel,  per  reel,  $1-50;  painted.  $1.43. 
Electric  Wald  Square  Mesh  Fencing.  The  best  on  the 
market.  26  in.  high,  eel.  12  i 

lvanized,  per  rod,  I  Ogle  Poull 

ilM 


6  in.  stays,  heavily  gal _  -  . 

rod,  7c.  12  in.  Graduated  Diamond  Mesh  Fencing, 

Smooth  Galvanized  Fence  Wire,  No.  ii  gauge,  per  !«.  ,M.. 

14.  S2.75.  Poultry  Fence  Staples,  per  TOO  lbs.,  $2.50;  Galvan 


in.  Square  Me»li 
j  Fence,  p 
ir  rod,  8c.  Other  heights  at  proportionate  prices, 
llie.,  $2.00;  No.  11.  $2.25;  No.  12,  $2.50;  No. 

izea.  per  10011 


100  lbs..  $3.00;  Mixed 


pies,  per  1UU  ll>s.,  $2.50;  Galvanized,  per  1UU  llis.,  >z.7S. 

mixed  wire  Hails,  per  keg,  $j.oo 

5,000  kegs  of  Mixed  Wire  Nails  that  are  rusty  but  are  sold  just  us  they  come,  no 
guarantee  as  to  assortment.  Per  keg,  $1.00. 

New  Regular  Wire  Nails:  8D,  per  keg,  $2.00;  Boat  Spikes, 'per  TOO  H>b..  $1.50; 
Railroad  Spikes,  per  TOO  lbs.,  $1.75;  Mixed  Iron  Bolts,  good  assortment,  new,  per 
od  Rivets,  per  100  lbs.,  $ 


$2.00.  B.  B.  Phons  Wire,  per  lOOlbs.,  $2.85. 


Ask  for  Our  lOOO-Page  Illustrated  Free  Catalog  No.  57 


Here’s  the  Groat  “Price  Wrecker."  10,000  illustrationn.  ShowB  everything  from  a  needle  to  a  loco¬ 
motive.  Tells  about  our  wonderful  purchases  at  Sheriffs',  Receivers'  and  Manufacturers*  Sales. 
Quotes  marvelously  low  prices  on  Furniture  and  Household  Goods,  Clothing.  Plumbing,  Heating, 
Groceries,  importing  Goods,  Machinery,  Lumber,  Roofing  and  everything  manufactured.  It’s  free. 

ICHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO CHICAGO,  ILL.I 


Hard,  Tough  Spring  Steel  Wire  Fencing 

Sold  at  Lower  Prices  Than  Dealers  Ask  for  the  Ordinary  Kind 


nnnlf  )>nv  fpnpinn  until  you  have  written  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and  asked  for  a 
AFVFsl  ft  ft/Uj  1C1ILU11|  copy  of  our  free  fencing  catalogue,  because  our  prices  on  woven 
wire  fencing  huvo  been  reduced  this  yeur  owing  to  a  new  factory  connection.  Our  woven  wire  fencing 
is  not  the  ordinary  wire  fencing  commonly  sold  but  a  patent  knot  wire  fencing  made  from  hard,  tough 
spring  steel.  It  is  unquestionably  a  high  grade,  dependable  woven  wire  fencing  and  our  prices  are  so 
low  that  you  will  save  a  groat,  deal  by  ordering  from  us.  In  addition  to  the  woven  wire  fencing  we  offer 
other  styles  of  wire  fencing,  fine  wrought  steel  fencing  and  everything  else  in  this  line  at  extremely 
low  prices.  Our  cutulogue  will  be  sent  you  by  mail  postpaid  noon  receipt  of  a  simple  request  for  it,  and 
you  can’t  afford  to  buy  until  you  know  our  prices.  Write  the  store  neurest  you,  19th  and  Campbell 
Streets,  Kaunas  City,  or  Chicugo  Avenue  Bridge.  Chicago.  109 
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Ruralisms 

Ailing  Fear  'Free. 

E.  B.,  Stroudsburg ,  Pa. — I  have  a  Kieffer 
pear  tree  that  always  bore  well  and  has 
been  very  healthy,  coming  out  this  year  In 
blossom,  and  is  full  of  pears  now.  It  has 
commenced  to  turn  yellow  and  does  not 
grow.  I  have  dug  around  trunk  and 
washed  it  off  with  soap  but  it  does  not  im¬ 
prove.  Tree  is  about  10  years  old.  What 
can  I  do  for  it? 

Ans. — What  may  be  the  trouble  with 
this  pear  tree  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  It 
may  be  that  something  has  injured  the 
roots  and  the  failure  to  grow  and  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves  prematurely  may  be 
from  this  cause.  If  the  tree  is  in  town 
it  may  be  that  gas  has  escaped  from  a 
pipe  in  the  ground  near  the  roots  and 
injured  them.  Or  some  one  may  have 
thoughtlessly  poured  brine  on  the  ground 
near  the  tree.  The  union  with  the  stock 
may  be  imperfect.  If  it  is  free  from  all 
these  possibilities  then  there  may  have 
been  some  kind  of  spray  mixture  applied 
that  was  injurious  to  the  top  or  leaves. 
All  that  I  can  see  to  do  is  to  treat  the 
tree  well  and  wait  its  behavior  another 
year.  It  may  die  and  thus  make  room 
for  another  tree.  I  would  plant  a  Seckel 
or  some  other  good  pear  instead. 

Treatment  of  Cherry  Orchard. 

H.  T.,  Sodus,  Mich. — Will  you  advise  me 
as  to  the  best  method  of  taking  care  of  a 
18-year-old  cherry  orchard  that  has  not 
been  sprayed  or  cultivated  for  three  or 
four  years?  The  soil  is  a  stiff  clay  and 
the  trees  are  now  in  a  heavy  June  grass 
sod.  The  foliage  is  badly  injured  with 
shot-hole  fungus. 

Ans. — The  sod  should  be  turned  over 
at  once  with  the  plow  very  shallow  and 
allowed  to  rot  until  Spring.  Then 
some  of  the  disk  harrows  should  be 
used  until  the  sod  is  well  pulverized. 
After  that  is  quite  completely  done  any 
shallow  cultivator  may  be  used  at  such 
intervals  as  will  keep  the  surface  of 
the  soil  mellow.  Spraying  with  the 
lime-sulphur  wash  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  start  in  the  Spring  and 
after  that  time  the  new  iron-sulphide. 
This  is  about  to  supersede  Bordeaux 
Mixture  because  it  does  not  injure  the 
tender  foliage  and  is  fully  as  effective 
as  a  fungicide.  Cherry  leaves  are  very 
subject  to  the  shot-hole  fungus,  and 
should  be  sprayed  as  a  preventive 
measure  as  often  as  may  seem  necessary 
to  keep  them  clear  of  it. 

Grafting  Black  Walnut  Trees. 

C.  It.,  Ilulberton,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  row  of 
about  700  Black  walnut  trees  from  walnuts 
planted  this  Spring.  They  are  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  high.  I  wish  to  bud  or 
graft  them  to  English  walnut.  IIow  shall 
I  proceed?  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
die  under  and  cut  tap  roots?  Shall  I  take 
my  scions  or  buds  from  two  trees  bought 
from  a  nursery,  or  shall  I  seek  some  known 
bearing  tree?  When  shall  I  transplant? 

Ans. — For  several  years  past  I  have 
been  experimenting  with  the  propagation 
of  walnut  trees,  and  have  had  varying 
results.  Sometimes  I  succeeded  well, 
and  again  the  same  kind  of  effort  turned 
out  badly.  I  suppose  it  was  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  stocks  or  scions.  I  have 
done  best  by  early  Spring  grafting  in  the 
nursery  rows  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  cleft  and  tongue  method 
proved  about  alike  in  success  and  failure. 
The  work  was  done  in  Louisiana.  Re¬ 
cently  a  friend  in  Maryland,  Prof.  C.  P. 
Close,  told  me  that  he  had  succeeded 
very  well  by  bench-grafting  walnut  seed¬ 
lings.  He  dup  up  the  seedlings,  tongue- 
grafted  them  in  February  and  set  them 
in  nursery  rows  at  once.  My  sugges¬ 
tion  to  A.  H.  P.  is  to  take  up  the  seed¬ 
lings  next  November,  pack  them  in  damp 
sphagnum  in  a  very  cool  cellar  until 
the  first  sign  of  Spring,  and  then  splice- 
graft  them  as  is  done  with  apple  root- 
grafts,  and  plant  them  in  nursery  rows 
at  once.  I  would  get  the  scions  from 
trees  that  are  hardy  and  known  to  bear 
good  nuts.  If  the  young  trees  from  the 
nursery  have  stood  long  enough  to  prove 
their  hardiness  and  are  of  some  good 
variety,  they  should  be  safe  to  cut  scions 
from,  but  I  would  prefer  them  from  a 
bearing  tree,  if  the  variety  is  a  good  one. 


Trouble  with  Clapp's  Favorite. 

P.  C.,  Wyncote,  I'a. — I  have  a  strong, 
healthy  Clapp’s  Favorite,  pear  tree,  IB 
years  old  and  nearly  20  feet  high.  It 
has  borne  little  until  this  year  when  It 
had  a  medium  crop.  The  fruits  are  large 
and  fair  to  look  at,  but  become  rotten 
at  the  core  before  becoming  soft  on  the 
outside.  Is  this  a  characteristic  of  the 
variety,  or  would  it  be  better  to  pick  them 
a  week  or  10  days  before  ripe,  as  we  do 
with  Fall  and  Winter  pears?  The  tree  is 
growing  in  grass  on  a  lawn,  and  in  a 
rather  sheltered  position  from  the  winds, 
and  has  sunshine  more  than  half  the  day. 

Ans. — This  is  a  natural  fault  of  the 
Clapp  pear.  The  fruit  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  before  it  is  fully  mature  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  in  storage.  Even  then 
there  will  be  difficulty  with  the  pears 
becoming  too  soft  about  the  core. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Mulched  Trees  and  Mice. 

N.  O.,  Newington,  Conn. — Much  is  printed 
regarding  the  mulching  of  trees,  the  cutting 
of  whatever  grows  on  the  land  allotted  for 
orchard  uses.  Is  this  mulch  left  around  the 
roots  during  the  Winter  months?  If  so 
why  would  it  not  be  a  place  to  conceal  all 
sorts  of  vermin,  but  more  especially  the 
mouse?  Mice  will  burrow  and  run  around 
under  heavy  snows  and  eat  the  bark  of 
bushes  and  trees  in  severe  Winters.  With 
a  coat  of  mulch,  then  snow  on  top  of  that, 
would  not  the  danger  be  very  much  in¬ 
creased?  Would  not  the  mulch  alone  harbor 
these  little  pests  to  the  detriment  of  an 
orchard  even  without  any  snow? 

Ans. — No,  the  mulch  should  not  be 
left  around  the  tree  during  Winter  un¬ 
less  the  trunk  is  protected.  The 
mulch  certainly  will  harbor  vermin, 
which  will  gnaw  the  tree.  We  go  over 
our  trees  in  November  and  fork  the 
mulch  away,  making  a  small  mound  of 
soil  or  coal  ashes  around  the  base  of 
the  trunk.  Mice  seldom  cross  bare 
ground  to  attack  a  tree.  They  will 
work  under  the  mulch,  or  under  the 
snow,  but  rarely  out  in  the  open.  In 
some  cases  the  trees  are  protected  by 
wrapping  line  wire  netting,  slats  or 
even  cornstalks  around  them. 

Peach  Seedlings  Affected  by  Drought. 

B.,  Virginia. — The  bark  is  tough  on 
100,000  unbudded  peaches.  What  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  since  the  drought  con¬ 
tinues?  The  trees  for  this  Fall  sales  are 
in  line  shape,  however. 

Ans. — If  your  Virginia  reader  has 
100,000  unbudded  peach  seedlings  that 
have  stopped  growing  because  of  the 
drought,  he  must  be  an  inexperienced  or 
careless  nurseryman.  Peach  seedlings 
and  budded  nursery  trees  thrive  and 
grow  better  during  hot  dry  weather 
than  they  do  during  cold  and  wet 
weather.  The  necessary  thing  for  him 
to  have  done  was  to  have  kept  them 
well  cultivated,  and  thus  formed  a  dust 
mulch  and  retained  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  soil  to  have  kept  his  trees  grow¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  the  drought  has  been 
broken  by  this  time  in  his  location,  and 
thus  started  growth  in  his  seedlings 
again.  If  this  be  the  case  he  should 
cultivate  his  seedlings  and  bud  them 
as  fast  as  he  can.  I  have  known  buds 
to  do  fairly  well  budded  as  late  as  Oc¬ 
tober  15  here  in  New  Jersey.  If  frost 
keeps  off  he  will  have  time  to  bud  as 
late  as  that  in  Virginia.  Cultivate  at 
once;  if  dry  run  a  fine  harrow  or  Tron 
Age  cultivator  once  or  twice  a  week. 
After  cultivating  and  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  show  signs  of  growth  and  the 
bark  to  peel,  put  all  the  experienced 
budders  he  can  get  to  work,  budding 
them.  Peach  seedlings  not  budded  the 
first  year  are  worthless  brush  for  me, 
and  if  not  budded  this  Fall  better  root 
them  out  and  burn  them.  If  left  over 
another  year  they  would  be  too  heavy 
and  coarse  to  bud  to  make  good  trees, 
and  if  cut  back  next  Spring  and  then 
budded  they  would  not  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  trees.  I  try  to  start  growth  by  cul¬ 
tivation  before  frost  and  bud  even  if  it 
is  late,  as  long  as  the  sap  flows  and  the 
bud  can  be  put  in  the  tree.  Otherwise 
root  them  out  and  throw  away.  Seed¬ 
ling  trees  are  no  good  to  the  orchardist. 

E.  S.  BLACK. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv, 
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The  Best 
Painting  Job< 
f^re  Done  iirtheFall 

■i<ur 

"V/- OU  can  get  better  results 
when  you  paint  your  build¬ 
ings  in  the  fall.  The  air  is  dry 
and  so  is  the  wood.  This  ena¬ 
bles  the  paint  to  adhere  better, 
for  it  is  moisture  which  causes 
blisters.  Also  in  the  fall  there  is 
an  absence  of  insects  and  dust,  so  that  the  paint 
dries  clean  and  smooth. 

Your  house  is  well  protected  for  winter,  as  the 
changes  in  temperature  work  no  harm  if  the  paint 
is  made  of 

Pure  White  Lead 

(“Dutch  Boy  Paint er”  Trade-Mark) 

To  “just  paint”  isn’t  sufficient.  White- 
lead  it.  White  lead  paint  doesn't  crack  or 
chip,  and  lasts  a  very  long  time,  wearing 
down  uniformly. 

Look  for  the  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  on  the  keg 

Send  for  our  "Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser”  No. 

8.  Also  contains  beautiful  color  pictures 
showing'  dainty  color  effects  obtained  with 
white  lead  paint.  Free. 

National  Lead  Company 

yin  iffici  in  each  of  the  following  cititss 

New  York  Bolton  Buffalo  Cincinnati 
Chicago  Cleveland  St.  Loui» 

(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co. 

Philadelphia) 

(National  I/rad  A  Oil  Co. 

Pittsburgh) 


•r  aar. 
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1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  wo  have  tho  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  boon  looking  for  connected  to 
our  I  hi  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  ns,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

R.H.DEYO&CO.  Binghamton. N.Y. 


delivered 
quickly 
at  factory 
prices. 


Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties 

Quality  guaranteed.  TDDOK  It  JONES,  Weedaport,  N.  T. 

IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE  j 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
|  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
i  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
j  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larg2  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 


prayi 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  ^ 

JOHN  J.  l'OTTEH.U  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


-LOW  PRICE;  PROMP 
SHIPMENT.  It  O  B  H  It 
GILLIES,  MEDINA,  N.  1 


if  you  have  not  gotten  complete  control  of  the  dread 

San  Jose  Scale. 


WE  KNOW  THAT  PRATT’S 
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SCALECIDE” 


'octivoly  than  Lime-Sulphur,  for  less  money  and  loss  labor— five  years  of  proofs, 
and  halt  Ijarruls,  60a  per  gallon ;  10  gallon  cans,  $6.00 1 8  gallon  cans,  $3.20;  1  gallon  cans,  $1.00. 


will  do  it  more  offoctivol 
PRICES  s— In  barrets 

Send  tor  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.’ 

If  yon  want  cheap  otls.  our  **  CAKUOLKINK  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  tho  oaual  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  JN  SEEDING  DOWN  FOR 

BIG  HAY  CROPS 

USE 

HUBBARD’S 
BasE  GRASS  and  GRAIN 
FERTILIZER 

One  of  the  Famous  BasE  Hay  Makers 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  G  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 


Soml  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Hone  liase”  Fertilizers 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Pork, 

Hkkbkrt  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8  k!  marks,  or  lOk:  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  ordeT,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.’’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swmdlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Milk  producers  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
seem  to  have  won  their  battle  for  fair  transportation 
rates.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  cut  rates  to 
one-fourth  the  present  high  tariff.  This  means  that 
the  rate  on  one  or  two  cans  alone  will  be  the  same  as 
when  a  carload  is  carried.  These  new  rates  are  tem¬ 
porary,  and  will  be  revised  by  the  State  Railroad 
Commission,  but  they  will  probably  not  be  greatly 
raised.  This  outcome  is  due  to  the  “milk  war”  of 
last  Spring  and  legislation  resulting  from  it.  It  shows 
that  farmers  can  still  accomplish  things  when  they 
mean  business  and  have  the  facts  to  prove  their  case. 

* 

This  question  of  substituted  trees  is  coming  up 
larger  than  ever.  We  usually  have  several  cases  on 
hand  where  a  large  proportion  of  trees  bought  for 
standard  varieties  proved  untrue.  In  some  cases  the 
bogus  trees  represent  a  large  loss — in  others  the  sub¬ 
stituted  varieties  are  fairly  satisfactory.  Last  year 
the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  started 
a  plan  of  giving  some  protection  to  tree  buyers.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  poll  the  society  and  get  members  to 
state  the  extent  to  which  substitution  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  on  them,  and  the  names  of  nurserymen  who  did 
it.  Such  data  could  be  used  to  aid  the  members  in 
buying. 

* 

The  automobile  is  changing  the  character  of  Sum¬ 
mer  meetings  of  fruit  growers  and  farmers.  Formerly 
such  meeting  were  pretty  much  tied  down  to  one  spot. 
There  was  a  gathering  on  one  farm  or  at  a  hall  in 
some  village,  but  it  was  hard  for  the  company  to  get 
about  and  compare  the  methods  of  various  farms. 
Now,  at  such  meetings  many  automobiles  are  on  hand. 
A  fair  proportion  of  the  audience  come  in  their  cars, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Fruit  Growers.  These  cars  are  pressed  into 
service  so  that  hundreds  of  people  can  be.  carried 
rapidly  about  the  country  from  farm  to  farm.  This 
gives  the  best  sort  of  instruction,  and  has  only  been 
made  possible  by  the  automobiles. 

* 

“All  we  ask  is  let  us  alone!” 

That  is  what  you  may  always  expect  to  hear  when 
you  turn  the  light  on  certain  men  or  classes  of  men. 
When  men  enjoy  special  privilege  of  any  sort  they 
do  not  want  to  be  disturbed.  A  full  exposure  would 
take  the  privilege  away  from  them.  Of  course  they 
want  to  be  let  alone  with  their  pet  graft  or  pet  method 
of  getting  other  people’s  money.  We  find  this  old  cry 
coming  from  E.  G.  Lewis  and  the  women  who  seem 
ready  to  worship  him.  Instead  of  coining  out  openly 
and  squarely,  answering  the  question  put  so  forcibly 
by  Mrs.  Tener,  Lewis  and  his  ladies  say  in  effect  that 
we  should  mind  our  own  business  and  let  Lewis  alone. 
And  the  saddest  part  of  it  is  that  these  good  women 
seem  to  think  this,  combined  with  glorification  of 
Lewis  and  abuse  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  effort  to  tell  what  has  been  done 
with  the  League’s  money,  or  to  answer  the  plain 
charge  that  "The  Final  Plan”  puts  the  management, 
the  property  and  the  business  of  the  League  out  of  the 
members’  hands.  Nothing  except  “Let  us  alone — it's 
none  of  your  business  what  we  do.”  It  is  our  business 
when  some  50  of  our  readers  ask  us  to  collect  $20,000 
of  their  money  which  Lewis  holds  and  will  not  give 
up.  Every  rogue,  fraud  or  humbug  in  the  country 
would  be  let  alone  if  they  could  have  their  own  way 
and  secure  dupes  enough  to  keep  them  going.  We 
make  it  our  business  to  strip  the  disguise  from  them 
whenever  we  can,  and  we  are  able  to  do  it  in  this  case. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

What  can  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  do  toward 
tn<  passage  of  a  bill  compelling  produce  commission  men 
t>  give  a  bond?  Do  you  consider  this  the  best  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  shipper?  What  about  the  Grange  and  local  news¬ 
papers  as  agents  on  this  agitation?  F.  w.  c. 

They  can  demand  that  the  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  vote  for  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  introduced  last 
year  by  Mr.  Lupton.  This  bill  provided  that  commis¬ 
sion  men  must  give  bonds  and  submit  to  inspection. 
It  was  a  goojl  bib  and  would  have  helped.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committee  composed  chiefly  of  lawyers 
and  city  men,  and  “held  up”  in  committee.  When  it 
was  seen  that  the  bill  was  buried  a  new  one  was  intro¬ 
duced.  This  was  to  be  enforced  by  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  was  therefore  referred  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  committee.  It  was  then  too  late  in  the  session 
to  force  the  bill  through.  It  is  time  now  to  take  up 
the  matter  and  pledge  every  country  member  to  the 
support  of  this  bill.  It  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  force 
it  through,  since  out  of  the  201  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  alone  have  94. 
The  city  members  as  a  rule  will  support  the  commis¬ 
sion  men.  Realizing  this  we  must  work  hard  at  every 
member  who  depends  at  all  upon  votes  of  farmers. 

i 

* 

Every  now  and  then  it  seems  necessary  to  print  a 
picture  of  some  rocky  New  England  pasture,  such  as 
is  seen  on  first  page.  There  are  many  men  of  middle 
years  in  the  West  who  never  saw  a  good-sized  rock. 
Their  parents  came  from  the  East,  and  in  many  cases 
were  raised  on  just  such  farms  as  that  shown  in  the 
picture.  The  children  cannot  realize  how  such  fields 
look  or  how  it  is  possible  to  make  a  living  on  such 
farms.  Yet,  the  fact  is  that  it  was  the  money  made 
and  saved  on  these  farms  which,  in  large  part,  built 
up  the  West.  Several  generations  of  stone  pickers  and 
wall  builders  on  these  hillside  farms  saved  money 
which  gave  farmers  on  the  rich  soils  of  Kansas  or 
Iowa  their  start.  And  now,  after  “resting”  for  half 
a  century  some  of  these  old  stony  farms  offer  about 
the  best  bargains  in  farm  lands  that  this  country  has 
to  offer.  Forty  years  or  more  ago  men  went  west 
and  took  public  land  at  $1.25  per  acre.  They  needed 
capital  and  often  borrowed  New  England  money  in 
order  to  start.  Now  much  of  this  land  is  worth  $150 
per  acre.  Some  farmers  are  selling  at  that  price  and 
coming  back  to  buy  eastern  land.  They  may  strike 
the  very  farm  which  furnished  the  money  to  start  the 
western  land. 

* 

For  more  than  two  years  we  have  talked  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  35-cent  dollar.  What  sort  of  a  dollar  is 
that?  It  is  the  sort  of  a  dollar  that  gets  to  a  farmer 
when  the  consumer  in  town  pays  for  food.  We  have 
shown  over  and  over  that  when  a  housekeeper  in  the 
city  buys  one  dollar’s  worth  of  food  the  farmer  does 
very  well  if  on  the  average  he  gets  35  cents  out  of  it. 
The  middlemen  and  handlers  get  65  cents.  We  have 
made  this  statement  many  times  and  given  figures  to 
prove  it.  No  one  has  been  able  to  disprove  the  state¬ 
ment.  The  significance  of  this  35-cent  dollar  is  evi¬ 
dent  without  any  thought.  The  farmer  is  expected 
to  feed  the  world,  and  also  to  pay  a  lot  of  handlers 
for  giving  him  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  A  change 
that  would  make  the  average  50  cents  instead  of*35  cents 
would  give  the  country  the  greatest  business  boom 
ever  known.  There  are  8,000,000  or  more  farm  homes, 
each  one  of  which  needs  manufactured  articles,  and 
these  articles  would  be  ordered  at  once  if  the  “farmer’s 
share”  could  be  increased.  That  increase  would  go 
right  into  the  country’s  business  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  similar  sum  of  money  that  you  can  think  of. 
Thus  giving  the  farmer  a  fair  share  of  what  his 
produce  brings  is  not  only  a  matter  of  justice,  but 
one  of  the  most  important  business  moves  that  could 
be?  made. 

* 

In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  California 
and  other  Western  States  direct  primary  nominations 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  people  to  overcome  the 
political  bosses.  Our  eastern  newspapers  do  their 
best  to  belittle  this  political  revolution,  ridicule  it  and 
hide  the  true  cause  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  West 
has  broken  away  for  good  from  the  old  hide-bound 
political  traditions.  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey 
are  coming,  too,  and  would  be  very  much  further  along 
the  way  if  we  had  strong  and  fearless  men  to  lead 
and  fight.  It  may  well  be  asked  at  this  time  why  there 
are  no  such  men.  New  York  has  made  marvelous 
gains  in  wealth  and  power.  Why  are  there  no  such 
men  as  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight  in  the 
West?  Our  politicians  went  to  the  wrong  school. 
We  are  now  reaping  the  crop  which  was  sown  during 
the  20  years  of  such  masters  as  Platt,  Depew,  Odell 
and  their  lieutenants.  No  young  man  ever  learned 
true  patriotism  or  self-sacrificing  public  service  from 
these  “leaders.”  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of 
clean,  bright  young  men,  full  of  honorable  ambition, 
were  taught  that  only  by  wading  through  dirty  politics 
could  they  gain  office  or  power.  They  waded,  for 
those  who  would  not  do  so  were  soon  lost  from  sight. 
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The  leaders  of  the  “machine”  who  corrupted  those 
young  men  and  taught  them  only  a  cynical  view  of 
public  service  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  few  strong  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
fight  for  a  principle.  That  is  why  New  York  is  be¬ 
hind  Iowa  and  Kansas  in  the  new  movement  for  politi¬ 
cal  freedom.  The  State  will  not  remain  in  the  rear. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  is  already  in  line. 
Where  are  the  leaders? 

* 

“Maine  has  gone  Democratic !”  This  announcement 
will  shock  some  of  our  complacent  citizens  about  as 
much  as  would  the  statement  that  the  earth  has  refused 
to  turn.  Farming  is  the  chief  business  in  Maine,  and 
farmers  are  noted  for  “conservatism.”  Therefore  it 
was  argued  there  could  not  be  any  change,  no  matter 
what  the  “ring’’  might  do.  We  were  told  several 
weeks  ago  what  was  coming.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
issues  which  influenced  the  result,  but  the  deciding 
thing  was  the  fact  that  the  “insurgents”  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  had  no  way  of  expressing  themselves  ex¬ 
cept  by  voting  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  Kansas  and 
Iowa  the  progressive  Republicans  fought  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  their  party  and  changed  its  policy.  In  Maine 
the  “ring”  influence  was  too  strong  for  that,  and  the 
progressives  had  nothing  to  do  but  put  the  party  out 
of  power.  Attorney-General  Wickersham  in  a  recent 
speech  said  that  if  men  were  not  satisfied  with  his 
brand  of  Republicanism  they  should  get  out.  Maine 
progressives  took  him  right  at  his  word.  If  men  like  * 
Mr.  Wickersham  would  do  the  same  they  will  come 
back.  In  New  York  the  blind  and  stupid  bosses  will 
not,  if  they  can  help  it,  heed  even  this  lesson  from 
Maine.  The  truth  is  we  are  rushing  to  the  point 
where  there  will  be  no  political  parties.  A  man  must 
favor  either  the  “interests”  or  the  people,  unless  the 
politicians  get  wise. 

* 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  refused  to  sit  at  table  with 
Senator  Lorimer  of  Illinois  he  did  what  seems  to  us 
one  of  the  best  things  of  his  public  career.  Senator 
Lorimer  stands  for  the  crooked  things  in  politics. 
Farmers  remember  him  as  the  champion  of  oleo  and 
for  his  work  with  Wadsworth  in  trying  to  kill  the  meat 
inspection  bill.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  talking  about 
political  crooks  in  general  and  the  need  of  clean  poli¬ 
tics.  He  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  act  as  well  as 
talk.  He  believed  Lorimer  to  be  a  political  crook, 
and  he  refused  to  be  connected  with  him  in  any  way. 
We  believe  in  this  action  for  two  great  reasons.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  put  such  crooks  out  of  the  game. 
Just  as  long  as  we  have  two  standards  for  treating 
them  they  can  never  be  permanently  kept  out  of  public 
life.  When  they  understand  that  so  long  as  they  are 
crooked  they  will  be  treated  like  men  with  some  hide¬ 
ous  social  disease,  then  the  end  of  their  influence  will 
begin.  Let  respectable  men  shun  them  everywhere  and 
public  sentiment  will  do  the  rest.  Again,  we  believe 
in  making  the  warfare  against  crooks  and  fakers 
direct  and  personal.  Hundreds  of  men  get  on  the 
stump  and  shout  against  rascals  in  general.  When 
the  one  particular  rascal  comes  before  them  they 
dodge  and  falter,  and  thus  make  their  strong  words 
weaker  than  milk  and  water.  It  is  a  new  thing  and 
a  good  one  to  have  a  public  man  come  out  openly 
and  brand  the  crook  personally.  We  have  had  much 
the  same  experience  in  exposing  business  fakes  and 
frauds.  No  real  progress  can  be  made  until  you  name 
the  faker  publicly  and  chase  him  down.  Talking  about 
general  rascality  or  discussing  fake  schemes  in  general 
will  win  applause  even  from  the  fakers  who  are  not 
named,  but  it  never  does  any  good.  The  only  way  to 
get  results  is  to  come  right  out  openly,  name  the  fraud 
or  fake  or  scoundrel  and  keep  on  naming  him  until 
he  is  branded. 

BREVITIES. 

Winter’s  in  sight.  Get  the  stoves  ready  ! 

Some  men  keep  hens — some  hens  keep  men. 

American  canned  sweet  corn  has  worked  into  Russia. 

Make  no  verbal  agreements  regarding  property  or  labor. 
Put  it  in  black  and  white. 

The  high  schools  are  supposed  to  prepare  children  for 
college.  Why  do  they  not  prepare  them  for  life? 

What  is  the  largest  mower  you  ever  saw  in  successful 
operation?  Have  you  seen  any  with  a  cutter  bar  over 
Six  feet  long? 

New  Jersey  is  to  have  the  17-year  locusts  again  next 
year.  We  can  endure  them  with  greater  philosophy  if  we 
can  get  rid  of  Senator  Kean  in  the  same  year. 

Every  year  that  goes  by  makes  it  clearer  that  good 
apples  are  “safe  as  a  Government  bond"  as  an  investment. 
Not  one  person  in  10  ever  has  enough  good  apples,  and  tho 
demand  is  growing  all  the  time. 

If  you  have  any  idea  of  gathering  ferns  and  evergreens 
for  sale,  read  that  article  on  page  894,  and  then  corre¬ 
spond  with  some  florists’  supply  house  with  a  good  rating 
and  reputation.  Don’t  expect  to  find  a  fortune  in  the 
business,  either. 

If  you  want  exact  information  about  the  value  of  weeds 
and  barks  used  in  medicine,  you  will  find  it  in  two  inter¬ 
esting  Government  bulletins,  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  188, 
"Weeds  Used  in  Medicine,”  and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Bulletin  No.  139,  “American  Medicinal  Barks.” 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 
Who  Are  the  Other  People  ? 

The  following  letter  comes  from  an  old 
friend.  We  print  it  for  the  reason  that 
it  well  describes  one  type  of  the  people 
who  are  pouring  money  into  the  coffers 
of  E.  G.  Lewis.  Every  sensible  reader 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  recog¬ 
nize  this  type,  and  those  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  discussion  for  the  past  year 
will  realize  the  end  in  store  for  these 
worthy  people.  There  is  a  strong  fascina¬ 
tion  about  the  gambler’s  business,  but  it 
is  a  sad  thing  to  see  people  like  the 
members  of  this  family  denying  them¬ 
selves  the  necessities  of  life  and  taking 
their  little  store  of  money  from  a  safe 
investment  to  throw  it  into  a  wildcat 
scheme.  The  worst  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  such  people  disregard  the  advice  of 
cool-headed  business  friends  and  even 
try  to  drag  others  in  with  them.  It  is 
the  old,  old  story,  with  only  one  ending. 

“I,  and  the  rest  of  our  family,  take 
great  interest  in  your  exposure  of  E.  G. 
Lewis  and  his  schemes.  We  are  not  in¬ 
terested  personally  in  any  of  his  plans, 
but  some  of  our  best  friends  are  actively 
interested  in  his  League  proposition.  I 
want  to  mention  especially  one  family  of 
three,  the  parents  and  a  daughter.  The 
father  is  quite  an  old  man.  They  are 
very  energetic  workers  and  have  tried 
hard  to  get  some  of  us  to  join  them,  es¬ 
pecially  my  sister,  who  is  an  artist. 
They  unfolded  plan  after  plan,  and  told 
of  all  the  great  advantages  our  people 
would  get  from  the  art  courses.  But 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  work,  1 
would  deem  it  more  appropriate  for 
Lewis  to  come  to  my  sister  for  instruc¬ 
tion  than  for  her  to  seek  his  aid,  in  art. 

“They  have  been  so  persistent  that 
it  has  had  a  tendency  to  cause  hard 
feeling  between  them  and  several  of 
their  best  friends.  They  are  very  good 
people  and  would  not  do  anything  that 
they  thought  was  not  just  right,  and 
they  fully  believe  that  everything  in  the 
League  is  first  class,  Al,  and  O.  K. 

“The  mother  is  a  very  intelligent 
woman  with  a  good  sense  of  reasoning, 
and  who  has  put  forth  all  her  efforts  for 
months,  perhaps  years,  in  behalf  of 
Lewis  and  his  League.  They  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  monthly  wages  of  the 
father,  having  no  property,  and  had 
saved  up  a  little  nest  egg  of  about  $400, 
which  was  invested  in  a  local  concern, 
paying  good  dividends,  and  recognized 
as  a  profitable  investment,  the  stock  be¬ 
ing  bought  up  at  a  good  figure  over  par 
as  soon  as  offered  for  sale.  Ever  since 
joining  the  League  they  have  put  into  it 
every  dollar  they  could  possibly  spare 
from  living  expenses,  putting  it  into 
Lewis’s  stocks  and  real  estate.  His  last 
scheme  has  caught  them,  too,  and  harder 
than  the  others,  for  they  sold  their  local 
stock  and  put  every  cent  of  it  into 
Lewis’s  hands,  and  were  quite  put  out 
because  their  friends  would  not  do  the 
same.  They  need  every  cent  of  money 
they  earned,  as  they  are  both  getting 
along  in  years  and  will  soon  be  unab’e 
to  earn  a  living  at  manual  labor,  and 
are  depending  on  the  profits  and  income 
promised  by  Lewis  to  sustain  them  in 
their  old  age  and  provide  for  their  only 
child.  There  are  few  if  any  relatives. 
They  have  absolutely  no  other  resource. 

"So  interested  are  they  in  the  League 
that  they  have  sent  the  League’s  papers 
to  as  many  people  as  would  accept  them. 
I  know  of  several  friends  who  refused 
to  accept  them  from  the  postoffice,  and 
returned  them  their  money,  causing  a 
breach  of  friendship.  They  have  been 
with  Lewis  ever  since  he  started  his  de¬ 
funct  bank,  and  I  cannot  see  how  a 
woman  as  bright  as  the  mother  is  has 
not  seen  through  his  schemes  before 
this.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name 
if  you  think  best.  I  trust  that  the  work 
you  are  doing  will  be  the  starting  of  a 
concerted  movement  against  such  people 
as  Lewis  to  separate  people’s  money 
from  them  in  return  for  big  promises, 
and  especially  those  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  I  mention  in  this  letter.” 

E.  L.  K. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC — Despatches  from  Comanche 
and  Hamilton  in  north  central  Texas  re¬ 
port  cloudbursts  September  6  which  caused 
more  than  a  dozen  deaths  by  drowning.  In 
some  places  the  rainfall  amounted  to  12 
inches  in  six  hours.  A  sudden  rise  of  the 
South  Leon  River  swept  away  the  homes 
of  several  families. 

A  stray  deer  wandered  down  from  the 
mountains  during  the  closed  season  last 
July  and  jumped  through  the  show  window 
of  the  Ennis  Drug  Store  in  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  Now  Ennis  Bros,  have  tiled  against 
the  State  a  claim  for  $68.27  for  damages 
caused  by  the  deer  in  the  store,  as  the 
State  law  protects  deer  from  being  shot. 

The  long  list  of  workmen  killed  in  the 
construction  of  the  New  York  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  Railroad’s  new  open  cut  through 
the  Bergen  Hill  at  Jersey  City  was  in¬ 
creased  by  11  September  12  with  the  cave- 
in  of  a  section  of  the  adjoining  old  tunnel  at 
the  western  entrance  to  the  cut  just  west 
of  the  Hudson  Boulevard,  between  Hopkins 
avenue  and  Elm  street,  Jersey  City.  A 
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year  or  so  ago  the  Millard  Construction 
Company  was  indicted  by  the  Hudson  Coun¬ 
ty  Grand  Jury  in  connection  with  its  work 
of  excavating  for  the  Erie  cut.  It  was 
claimed  that  blasts  were  recklessly  set  off 
and  that  workmen  were  unnecessarily 
maimed  and  killed.  The  indictment  fol¬ 
lowed  the  injuring  of  Mrs.  Westell,  the 
mother  of  John  Westell,  supervisor  of  the 
census  for  Hudson  County,  by  a  rock 
which  was  projected  into  her  kitchen  by  a 
blast.  The  indictment  was  scheduled  for 
trial  at  the  last  term  of  court,  but  was 
laid  over.  The  number  of  men  killed  while 
the  open  cut  was  under  construction  by 
the  Millard  company  has  been  estimated  at 
nearly  200.  Report  has  it  that  the  police 
never  got  the  names  of  many  who  died 
from  injuries  received  at  their  work.  The 
hospital  records  show  that  400  were 
wounded  and  killed  during  a  period  of 
over  three  years. 

One  of  the  worst  marine  accidents  in 
Michigan’s  history  occurred  September  0 
when  car  ferry  No.  18,  flagship  of  a  fleet 
of  live  steel  car  ferries  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan  twenty  miles 
off  Tort  Washington.  The  loss  of  life  is 
unknown.  The  crew  consisted  of  about 
forty  men,  twenty  deck  swabs,  and  there 
were  a  few  passengers.  Most  of  those 
aboard  lived  in  Ludington.  The  cause  of 
the  disaster  is  a  subject  of  much  specula¬ 
tion.  While  there  was  a  strong  northwest 
wind  and  a  fairly  heavy  sea,  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  not  especially  severe.  No.  18 
was  the  linest  and  most  costly  car  ferry 
ever  built.  This  was  her  first  trip  on  her 
regular  mu  after  returning  from  Chicago, 
where  she  was  under  charter  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Navigation  Company,  and  ran  in  the 
excursion  business  between  Chicago  and 
Waukegan  during  July  and  August.  The 
boat  was  valued  at  $400,000,  and  the 
cargo  at  $100,000  to  $150,000.  The  loss  is 
fully  covered  by  insurance  in  Lloyd’s  of 
Eng'land. 

Aside  from  placing  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  first  class  as  regards  blue  liquor  tax 
certificates  and  increasing  the  tax  there 
for  saloon  keepers  to  $1,200,  the  new  cen¬ 
sus  also  will  result  in  raising  the  saloon 
license  in  many  places  up  State,  including 
at  least  ten  cities  and  many  towns.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  one  to  two  million 
dollars  additional  will  be  raised  annually 
through  these  increased  taxes,  bringing  the 
total  revenue  under  the  liquor  tax  law  up 
to  nearly  $20,000,000. 

The  North  Dakota,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  battleships  of  the  navy, 
had  a  lire  in  her  fuel  oil  system  Septem¬ 
ber  8  while  in  Hampton  Roads.  Three 
coal  passers  of  the  fireroom  crew  were 
killed  and  eight  other  enlisted  men  were 
injured.  The  accident  occurred  during  a 
test  of  the  fuel  oil  apparatus  under  boiler 
No.  1,  which  is  used  to  supplement  the 
coal  supply.  The  exact  cause  of  the  fire 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Engineer  officers 
of  the  Department,  however,  believe  that 
there  was  a  leak  in  the  pipes  and  that 
the  oil  was  ignited  by  sparks  from  the 
furnace. 

The  California  Legislature,  convened  in 
special  session,  passed  the  two  State  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments  September  8  that 
provide  $10,000,000  for  the  l’anama  Pacific 
International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco 
in  1915  and  adjourned.  Great  enthusiasm 
attended  the  final  roll  call.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  expecting  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  amendments  is  State  pride  in 
the  fact  that  California  may  be  in  position 
to  ask  nothing  of  the  Government  except 
official  sanction. 

At  a  fire  in  the  stables  of  George  Mun¬ 
son,  on  the  old  Joshua  Barnum  estate,  three 
miles  east  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  September 
12,  eight  valuable  horses  were  burned  to 
death  and  fourteen  others  were  saved. 
Mr.  Munson,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late 
John  Munson,  aide  de  camp  of  Col.  Mosby 
of  guerrilla  fame,  is  the  present  owner  of 
the  Barnum  estate,  comprising  several 
hundred  acres,  and  he  keeps  a  sort  of 
boarding  stable  for  the  horses  of  wealthy 
New  Yorkers  who  are  out  of  town  during 
the  Summer.  Sometimes  he  has  as  many 
as  100  horses  on  the  farm.  The  damage 
is  estimated  at  $48,000,  partly  covered  by 
insurance. 

The  First  International  Humane  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  conference  is  to  be  held  during  the 
week  of  October  10-15,  in  Washington.  All 
anti-cruelty  societies  throughout  the  world 
are  specially  invited  to  make  contributions 
of  objects  connected  with  their  work, 
whether  relating  to  children  or  animals. 
Business  houses  and  individuals  manufac¬ 
turing  humane  devices  or  inventions  of 
any  description  are  requested  to  notify  the 
American  Humane  Association,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  of  the  exhibits  which  they  wish  to 
have  shown.  Anti-cruelty  societies,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  manufacturers  have  already 
promised  many  articles  for  this  exposition 
in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Louis  F.  Swift,  Ed¬ 
ward  Morris  and  Edward  Tilden,  alleged  to 
be  the  big  four  in  the  beef  trust,  were  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Chi¬ 
cago  September  12  charged  with  being  in 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  In  ad¬ 
dition  Arthur  Meeker  of  Armour  &  Co., 
Charles  Swift  and  several  other  lesser 
lights  were  named  in  the  true  bills.  The 
corporations  named  in  the  recent  true  bill 
which  was  found  faulty  by  Judge  Landis 
were  not  named.  The  Grand  Jury  had  fol¬ 
lowed  out  the  instructions  of  Judge  Landis 
and  indicted  the  men  instead  of  the  cor¬ 
porations.  Under  section  2  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  those  convicted  under  this 
indictment  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  one 
year,  fined  $5,000,  or  both. 

A  Democratic  landslide,  the  first  in  thirty 
years,  took  place  in  Maine  elections  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  and  Mayor  Frederick  W.  Plaisted  of 
Augusta,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  was  elected  over  Gov.  Bert  M.  Fernald 
by  a  majority  estimated  from  6,000  to 
8,000.  The  Democrats  have  carried  the 
Senate,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
will  also  have  a  majority  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Fanned  by  a  forty-mile  gale  the  forest 
fire  which  started  in  the  north  wood  clear¬ 
ing  near  Lynden,  Wash.,  has  spread  until 
several  towns  of  Whatcom  County  are 
menaced,  dozens  of  ranch  homes  and  barns 
have  been  destroyed  and  a  total  loss  of 
$1,000,000  inflicted.  The  fire  has  prac¬ 
tically  surrounded  Blaine  and  three  houses 
have  been  destroyed.  All  of  the  nine 
houses  in  the  settlement  of  Ilazlemore,  four 
miles  from  Blaine,  have  been  destroyed.  In 
White  Rock,  B.  C.,  two  miles  from  Blaine, 
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a  number  of  small  houses  burned.  At  En¬ 
terprise,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Bellingham, 
the  Enterprise  mill  and  a  few  houses  have 
been  destroyed.  Twelve  houses  near  Fern- 
dale  have  been  burned. 

The  Tost  Office  Department  issued  a 
fraud  order  September  13  against  Dr.  J.  W. 
Coblentz  and  the  “Compound  Oxygen  As¬ 
sociation,”  both  of  Fort  Wayne,  lnd.,  and 
affiliated.  1’ost  office  inspectors  who  in¬ 
vestigated  the  business  of  the  concerns 
found  they  were  reaping  rich  rewards  from 
the  sale  of  an  alleged  “cure  for  the  mor¬ 
phine  habit,”  the  principal  ingredient  of 
which  was  morphine.  The  evidence  showed 
that  some  of  the  “patients”  had  been  un¬ 
der  “treatment”  for  twenty  years.  A  fraud 
order  was  also  issued  against  Dr.  II.  F. 
Merrill  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  who  advertised 
widely  that  he  could  extract  from  sawdust 
cures  for  all  stomach  troubles  and  from  the 
root  of  i  common  garden  variety  of  peony 
a  cure  for  epilepsy.  He  offered  to  teach 
a  method  of  making  whisky  from  potatoes 
in  Maine,  and  held  out  the  allurement  of 
converting  sweet  cider  into  sparkling  cham¬ 
pagne.  To  baldheads  he  offered  for  sale  an 
infallible  hair  tonic  which  would  in  three 
weeks  recreate  luxuriant  growth.  It 
seemed  to  the  postal  officials  that  he  was 
offering  too  much  for  the  money,  and  an 
investigation  followed  which  resulted  in 
Dr.  Merrill  being  forced  to  disclose  that 
his  hair  restorer  was  a  30  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  lactic  acid;  that  he  made  whiskey 
by  chopping  potatoes  fine,  placing  them  in 
a  jar  and  pouring  in  molasses,  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  stand  three  months.  To  make 
champagne  he  advised  his  clients  to  place 
fifteen  pounds  of  brown  sugar  in  a  ten-gal¬ 
lon  cask  and  then  fill  with  sweet  cider, 
permitting  it  to  stand  eighteen  days. 

Because  he  administered  110  lashes  with 
a  heavv  strap  to  Anne  Clare,  a  young 
white  female  convict,  Supt.  Fanning  of  the 
Fulton  County  woman’s  convict  camp,  has 
been  summoned  for  trial  before  the  Georgia 
State  Prison  Commission.  Fanning  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  whipped  the  woman  as 
charged,  but  says  he  was  authorized  to 
use  the  lash  by  Secretary  Goodloe  Yancey 
of  the  prison  commission.  Yancey  denies 
that  Fanning  had  authority.  Fanning 
says  that  he  whipped  the  woman  because 
she  aggravated  him  by  her  abuse,  and  that 
he  could  only  keep  her  quiet  by  whipping 
her.  He  admits  also  that  he  gagged  the 
woman.  There  is  a  State  law  prohibiting 
the  whipping  of  white  female  convicts. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  —  Farmers  and 
their  crops  are  not  adequately  protected 
from  thieves,  in  the  opinion  of  E.  R.  Col¬ 
lins,  president  of  the  Union  County,  N.  J., 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  announced  Sep¬ 
tember  9  that  he  would  request  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  to  appropriate  a  sum  suf¬ 
ficient  to  establish  an  armed  patrol  of  the 
county  to  guard  the  farms  until  the  crops 
were  gathered.  He  said  that  fights  be¬ 
tween  the  farmers  and  thieves  had  been 
frequent  and  that  in  some  localities  the 
women  were  afraid  to  leave  their  homes, 
day  or  night,' without  the  protection  of  the 
male  members  of  the  family.  Judge  Col¬ 
lins  added :  “I  know  of  many  instances 

where  farmers  have  been  compelled  to  sit 
in  their  orchards  or  cornfields  night  after 
night,  armed  with  shotguns,  to  protect  then- 
crops,  and  there  have  been  many  fights  be¬ 
tween  the  thieves  and  the  farmers.” 

The  New  England  Corn  Exposition  will  be 
held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  November  7-12, 
William  D.  Hurd  secretary,  Amherst,  Mass. 
This  is  the  first  real  corn  show  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  East. 

THE  BALLINGER  REPORT.  —  The  Bal- 
linger-Pinchot  Congressional  investigating 
committee  adopted  a  resolution  September 
7  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Richard  A. 
Ballinger  should  be  removed  from  office. 
The  committee  declared  that  in  its  opinion 
Secretary  Ballinger  had  been  unfaithful  to 
his  duty  and  recommended  that  he  be  re¬ 
moved  from  office.  The  resolution  was  of¬ 
fered  by  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida  and 
was  subsequently  modified  by  a  resolution 
offered  by  Representative  Madison  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  which  was  in  turn  amended  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  James  of  Kentucky,  Democrat. 
The  majority  report,  it  is  said,  will  sus¬ 
tain  Secretary  Ballinger  and  will  hold  that 
the  l'inchot  accusations  have  not  been  sus¬ 
tained.  The  Ballinger-Pinchot  committee 
is  composed  of  twelve  members.  When  the 
full  committee  gets  together  the  live  votes 
cast  against  Ballinger  will  stand  against 
the  remaining  seven.  These  seven  are 
Senators  Nelson,  Root,  Flint  and  Suther¬ 
land  and  Representatives  McCall,  Olmstead 
and  Denby. 

HAGUE  TRIBUNAL  ON  FISHERIES 
DISPUTE. — The  international  arbitration 
tribunal  handed  down  September  7  its  de¬ 
cision  in  the  fisheries  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  While 
the  American  Government  is  sustained  on 
the  greater  number  of  points  the  important 
question,  regarding  the  three-mile  limit, 
has  been  decided  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 
It  has  always  been  held  by  Englishmen 
that  this  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  points  submitted.  The  reading  of  the 
decision  occupied  more  than  two  hours.  In 
addition  to  deciding  the  points  submitted  to 
the  court  the  arbitrators  recommended  the 
appointment  of  mixed  commissions  for  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  fisheries, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  settle  future  dif¬ 
ferences  arising  from  Colonial  legislation. 
The  points  which  the  United  States  wins 
are  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6  and  7  out  of  a  total 
of  seven  points.  Points  1  and  5  were  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
the  fifth  point  which  had  to  do  with  the 
three-mile  limit  question.  It  was  put  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  and  read :  “From 
where  must  be  measured  the  three  marine 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks 
or  harbors  referred  to  in  artiele  I  of  the 
British-American  treaty  of  1818?”  It  has 
been  the  contention  of  the  United  States 
fishermen  that  the  three-mile  limit  should 
be  measured  from  any  point  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  or  Newfoundland  shore  and  that 
therefore  they  had  the  right  to  fish  in  the 
middle  of  any  bay  or  estuary  having  a 
radius  of  more  than  three  miles.  The 
British  contention  was  that  the  limit 
should  be  measured  from  an  imaginary  line 
connecting  the  headlands.  While  the  first 
question  is  decided  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  the  points  of  equity  raised  by 
America  will  be  examined  by  a  committee 
o£  experts. 

Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
stem  rot  and  maggots  the  cabbage  crop  on 
Long  Island  will  not  be  over  50  per  cent  of 
our  average  yield.  Let  us  hear  how  it  is 
up  State.  g. 

nieksville,  N.  Y. 


“NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.” 

Here  are  two  letters  to  “The  Breeders’ 
Gazette,”  one  from  a  man  who  has  been 
six  years  “dry  farming”  in  Montana,  and 
the  other  from  the  Canadian  wheat  fields. 
These  seem  to  be  pretty  strong  testimony 
in  support  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  views  as  to 
where  the  best  farm  opportunities  are. 

Grand  Isle,  Yt.  H.  M.  p. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  Mon¬ 
tana  letter : 

“It  is  now  midsummer,  and  midsummer  in 
the  West,  when  we  have  a  dry,  hot  sea¬ 
son  like  this,  is  something  beautiful,  yet 
terrible.  The  ground  is  dry  and  baked, 
and  the  gumbo  cracks  are  so  large  that 
when  water  runs  into  them  it  sounds 
before  it  reaches  the  bottom  like  a  rippling 
gurgling  stream.  The  grass  is  short,  and 
almost  dead  and  for  hay  there  is  none. 
There  has  been  no  rain  since  the  heavy 
snows  of  last  Winter  w-ent  off,  that  is  to 
speak  of,  and  the  ground  was  frozen  so 
hard  when  the  melting  of  the  snow  took 
place  that  it  received  very  little  of  the 
moisture.  My  advice  to  any  man  now 
living  in  the  East,  in  the  rainbelt,  is  to 
stick  with  it.  Buy  one  of  those  old  cheap, 
wornout  places  and  build  it  up  with  clover, 
Alfalfa  and  cow  peas.” 

And  here  is  a  chunk  of  truth  from  the 
Northwest : 

“The  facts  in  the  case  are  these :  We 
have  a  very  dry  season  this  year  and 
there  was  no  storage  of  moisture  worth 
mentioning  from  the  previous  season,  with 
the  natural  result  that  crops  of  all  kinds 
have  suffered.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
wheat  have  been  plowed  up,  mowed  for 
feed  or  are  not  worth  cutting  with  the 
binder.  South  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta,  the  crops  are  very 
poor  indeed.  Wheat  will  not  go  over  eight 
bushels,  oats  practically  a  failure  and 
barley  and  hay  (wild  and  cultivated)  the 
same.” 

Our  proposition  has  been  and  still  is 
that  a  man  of  moderate  means  will  do  far 
better  on  a  farm  in  one  of  the  older 
States.  He  can  buy  a  run-out  or  “un¬ 
occupied  farm”  at  a  low  figure,  use  lime 
and  get  organic  matter  into  the  soil,  and 
then  be  prepared  to  raise  anything  that 
will  grow  in  the  latitude. 


APPLE  CROPS. 

1  know  of  two  crops  of  Rome  Beauty 
being  sold  at  $3  per  barrel  packed  and 
delivered  to  shipping  point,  and  some  others 
being  sold  for  $2.o0  packed ;  buyers  are 
now  offering  only  $2.50  and  growers  want 
$3 ;  and  some  want  more  than  that.  The 
Rome  Beauty  Growers’  Association  has  con¬ 
tracted  cold  storage  room  for  10,000  bar¬ 
rels,  aad  we  feel  safe  in  expecting  even 
more  than  any  of  the  prices  being  paid 
now.  There  are  about  500,000  barrels  of 
apples  in  Lawrence  County ;  almost  all  of 
them  are  Rome  Beauty,  and  the  quality  is 
excellent.  This  county  furnished  about 
three-fourths  of  the  apple  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  last  week.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  County,  O. 


CANADIAN  APPLE  PRICES.  —  The 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  local  buyers  have  been  very 
active  during  the  month  of  August,  more 
especially  in  Ontario,  and  probably  one-half 
the  crop  is  already  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
grower.  The  prices  have  varied  greatly. 
This  difference  in  price  has  >“'en  partially 
the  result  of  a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  and  quite  frequently  low  prices 
have  been  accepted  by  the  grower  who 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  market.  A 
few  private  growers  sold  at  $1  per  barrel 
on  the  trees.  Many  sold  at  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  firsts  and  seconds,  on  the  trees. 
Some  individual  growers  of  good  reputa¬ 
tion  have  secured  $2  and  $2.25  per  barrel 
packed,  and  in  a  few  cases  $2.50  per  barrel. 
Some  of  the  co-operative  associations  that 
have  established  a  reputation  for  good 
packing  and  honest  marking  have  reported 
as  high  as  $3  per  barrel  for  their  entire 
output.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  up  to  the 
present  time  all  prices  are  in  a  measure 
a  matter  of  speculation.  Only  early  apples 
have  reached  the  consumer.  The  Red  As- 
trachans  and  Duchess,  properly  packed  in 
boxes,  have  sold  lately  in  Winnipeg  and 
Calgary  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.25  to 
$2.50  per  box.  This  would  be  equivalent 
to  something  over  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  box, 
net  f.  o.  b.  at  home  station.  Duchess 
marked  No.  2  found  a  ready  sale  in  Win¬ 
nipeg  at  $5  per  barrel. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Our  potato  crop  in  this  section  is  not 
very  good,  yet  some  of  our  farmers  seem 
to  have  quite  a  good  many,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlook  is  for  a  poor  crop. 

E.  F.  PAUL. 

Harrisburg  Grocery  and  Produce  Co. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Crop  reports  in  this  section  are  gen¬ 
erally  fair,  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall 
last  Spring.  The  hay  and  Winter  grain 
were  fair,  excepting  what  the  fly  cut  down 
in  the  wheat.  Rye  was  better  than  it  has 
been  for  years;  some  yields  were  as  high 
as  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Buck¬ 
wheat  and  corn  are  good,  although  we  have 
had  a  pretty  dry  Summer.  Clover  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  wheat  and  rye  stubble  finely,  took 
very  well.  We  have  just  had  a  very  nice 
rain  to  help  the  Fall  plowing ;  it  is  too 
wet  to  plow  at  present.  n.  P. 

Columbia  County,  Pa. 

We  grow  great  quantities  of  Alfalfa  and 
No.  1  hay  is  selling  now  direct  from  grow¬ 
er  at  $10  f.  o.  b.  here.  Freight  to  New 
York  commission  points  is  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $12  per  ton,  car  lots.  It  may  be 
a  dollar  less.  1  am  raising  about  1,500 
tons  myself  and  have  been  feeding  it  to 
sheep  and  lambs  for  sixteen  years  and 
know  we  could  suit  your  people  in  the  bay 
if  they  can  stand  the  price.  We  expect  it 
will  advance  right  along.  This  price  is 
the  highest  we  have  ever  been  able  to  got 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Colorado.  geo.  e.  wilson. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  high  freight  rate  will  pre¬ 
vent  Eastern  farmers  from  buying  direct. 

Several  years  ago  upwards  of  200  tons 
of  Alfalfa  was  baled  and  shipped  from  fifty 
acres  from  my  farm.  The  farmers,  as  a 
general  rule,  raise  just  enough  for  home 
consumption,  as  it  is  a  very  hard  crop  to 
take  care  of,  especially  if  there  is  much 
rainfall.  J.  a.  it. 

Frankford,  Ky. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

WHEN  WINDS  ARE  RAGING. 

When  winds  are  raging  o’er  the  upper 
ocean, 

And  billows  wild  contend  with  angry  roar, 
’Tis  said,  far  down  beneath  the  wild  com¬ 
motion. 

That  peaceful  stillness  reignetb  evermore. 

Far,  far  beneath,  the  noise  of  tempest 
dieth, 

And  silver  waves  glide  ever  peacefully, 
And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  it 
fliotli, 

Disturbs  the  Sabbath  of  that  deeper  sea. 

So  to  the  heart  that  knows  Thee,  Dove 
Eternal, 

There  is  a  temple  sacred  evermore, 

And  all  the  babble  of  life’s  angry  voices, 

Dies  in  hush'd  stillness  at  its  peaceful 
door. 

Far,  far  away  the  roar  of  passion  dieth, 
And  loving  thoughts  rise  calm  and  peace¬ 
fully, 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe’er  it 
flieth, 

Disturbs  the  soul  that  dwells,  O  Ivord, 
in  Thee. 

O  Rest  of  rests !  O  Peace  serene,  eternal ! 

Thou  ever  livest,  and  Thou  changest  not, 
And  in  the  secret  of  Thy  presence  dwelleth 
Fullness  of  joy,  both  now  and  evermore. 

— Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

* 

Acting  Police  Commissioner  Bugher 
of  New  York  recently  gave  out  this  no¬ 
tice,  with  orders  that  it  is  to  be  displayed 
■  conspicuously  in  all  stables  where  horses 
of  the  police  department  are  kept : 

THE  PRAYER  OF  A  HORSE. 

To  Thee,  My  Maxtor,  I  Offer  My  Prayer : 

Feed  me,  water  and  care  for  me,  and 
when  the  day’s  work  is  done  provide  me 
with  shelter,  a  clean,  dry  bed  and  a  stall 
wide  enough  for  me  to  lie  down  in  comfort. 

.  Talk  to  me.  Your  voice  often  means  as 
much  to  me  as  the  reins.  Pet  me  some¬ 
times,  that  I  may  serve  you  the  more 
gladly  and  learn  to  love  you.  Do  not  jerk 
the  reins  and  do  not  whip  me  when  going 
up  hill.  Never  strike,  heat  or  kick  me 
when  I  do  not  understand  what  you  want, 
but  give  me  a  chance  to  understand  you. 
Watch  me,  if  I  fail  to  do  your  bidding,  see 
if  something  is  not  wrong  with  my  harness 
or  feet. 

Examine  my  teeth  when  I  do  not  eat. 

I  may  have  an  ulcerated  tooth,  and  that, 
you  know,  is  very  painful.  Do  not  tie  my 
head  in  an  unnatural  position  or  take  away 
my  best  defence  against  flies  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  by  cutting  off  my  tail. 

And  finally,  O  my  master,  when  my  use¬ 
ful  strength  is  gone,  do  not  turn  me  out  to 
starve  or  freeze  or  sell  me  to  some  cruel 
owner  to  be  slowly  tortured  and  starved 
to  death  ;  but  do  thou,  my  master,  take  my 
life  in  the  kindest  way  and  your  God  will 
reward  you  here  and  hereafter.  You  will 
not  consider  me  irreverent  if  I  ask  this  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  was  born  in  a  stable. 

Amen. 


There  are  many  people  who  never 
seem  to  realize  that  writing  was  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  ideas.  If 
they  did  they  surely  would  not  make 
“t’s  that  look  like  w’s,  and  i’s  that  have 
no  eyebrows,”  as  the  poet  Aldrich  said 
of  one  illegible  correspondent.  We  once 
knew  an  old  gentleman  who  asserted 
that  if  he  had  11  children  he  would  teach 
10  of  them  to  write  plainly,  to  be  prompt 
at  meals,  and  to  shut  the  door  after 
them,  and  he  wouldn’t  care  whether  the 
eleventh  ever  learned  anything  or  not. 
Without  endorsing  his  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  we  do  think  handwriting  that  “he 
who  runs  may  read”  should  form  the 
basis  of  practical  education.  The  pity 
is  that  the  more  highly  educated  a  per¬ 
son  becomes  the  more  careless  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  the  legibility  of  his 
handwriting.  Only  a  busy  person  with 
a  large  correspondence  can  realize  how 
much  time  is  wasted  and  how  much 
temper  is  tried  by  this  form  of  selfish¬ 
ness — for  selfishness  it  surely  is.  To 
write  legibly,  to  use  good  ink  instead  of 
a  pale  lead  pencil,  which  becomes  still 
paler  by  rubbing  during  its  transit  in 
the  mails,  and  to  make  sure  that  name  • 
and  address  are  complete  and  unmistak¬ 
able  are  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of  a 
welcome  correspondent.  None  of  these  I 
requirements  inflicts  extra  trouble  upon  , 
the  writer  and  they  are  not  too  much 
to  demand  either  in  friendship  or  in 
business.  1 
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Different  persons  have  varying  ideas 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  house¬ 
keeper,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion,  the 
ideas  held  by  Mrs.  Dana  Goodyear  were 
her  own  and  firmly  fixed.  “I’ve  got 
nothing  to  say  against  those  that  follow 
after  these  modern  notions  of  cooking, 
like  the  minister’s  wife,”  she  remarked 
one  day,  “  but  all  I  can  state  is  that  her 
ways  aren’t  my  ways,  and  never  would 
be.” 

“She’s  been  to  a  city  cooking  school, 
I  hear,”  said  Mrs.  Goodyear’s  visitor, 
“and  does  her  work  all  the  new  fangled 
ways.” 

“I  presume  so,”  and  Mrs.  Goodyear's 
chin  took  on  its  firmest  expression.  “She 
was  telling  me  yesterday  how  she  could 
do  a  morning’s  baking —  bread,  cake, 
pies,  and  get  a  regular  dinner,  too —  and 
only  have  three  bowls  and  three  or  four 
spoons  to  wash  when  she’s  done,  aside 
from  the  dinner  dishes.  She  told  me 
’twas  by  cooking  school  system  she  did 
it,  planning  and  rinsing  out  as  she 
worked,  and  so  on. 

“She  seemed  real  proud  of  it,  but  it 
struck  me  as  a  pretty  slack  way  of  doing 
kitchen  work.  There  isn’t  a  lazy  bone 
in  my  body,  if  I  do  say  it,  and  when  I’ve 
done  a  Saturday’s  baking  I'm  safe  to 
say  there’s  hardly  a  bowl  left  on  my 
pantry  shelves,  and  I’ve  got  a  good 
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hour’s  work  before  me  right  in  my 
kitchen  sink  where  anybody *that  comes 
in  can  see  it.” 

* 

Mint  sandwiches  are  dainties  served 
with  salad,  or  with  the  refreshments  at 
a  tea  or  reception.  Tender  sprigs  of 
fresh  mint  are  washed,  dried  on  a  cloth 
and  chopped,  then  stirred  into  cream 
cheese,  which  is  spread  on  bread  or  thin 
crackers  and  formed  into  sandwiches. 
Whipped  cream,  seasoned  with  a  little 
pepper  and  salt  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  cream  cheese.  Many  housekeepers 
do  not  realize  that  sandwiches  have  a 
place  on  the  table  at  regular  meals,  as 
well  as  for  picnics  and  informal  refresh¬ 
ments.  Small  portions  of  cold  meats, 
which  would  make  a  poor  appearance  if 
plainly  sliced,  may  be  put  through  the 
meat  chopper,  highly  seasoned,  and 
formed  into  very  acceptable  sandwiches, 
which  will  be  enjoyed  at  the  family  sup¬ 
per.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cake 
jam  sandwiches  made  with  good  home¬ 
made  bread  will  fill  the  vacancy;  in¬ 
deed,  many  of  our  friends  who  are  fed 
on  baker’s  bread  will  always  leave  cake 
for  such  sandwiches.  There  are  so  many 
forms  of  filling  to  be  developed  with 
meats,  fruits,  salads  and  cheese,  that  it 
is  possible  to  fit  them  for  any  emergency. 


Double  one  small  trouble 
Which  isn’t  worth  a  frown. 

Fret  and  worry  over  it 
All  around  the  town; 

Stow  a  bit  and  boil  with  rage, 

As  people  do  of  twice  your  age, 

Then  you’ll  find  it  isn’t  worth  even  writ¬ 
ing  down.  — Credit  Dost. 


September  24, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnn 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  page  10. 


ALWAYS  PLEASE 

Women  and  Children 

who  desire  garments  which  are  light 
in  weight,  soft  in  texture  and  attractive 
in  both  coloring  and  pattern.  Made  28 
inches  wide  and  sold  by  retailers  gen¬ 
erally  at  10  cents  a  yard. 

If  not  found  write  us  for  samples. 


PACIFIC 

MILLS 


BOSTON 

MASS. 


40  Carloads  of  Satisfaction 
in  One  Season 

The  two  remarkable  stoves  shown  in  the  picture  made  a  most 
remarkable  record  last  season.  We  sold  forty  carloads  of  Palace 
Windsor  and  Superb  Windsor  hard  coal  base  burners  last  Fall 
and  if  any  proof  were  required  to  impress  the  stove  users  of  this 
country  with  the  splendid  quality  of  these  particular  stoves  and, 
in  fact,  of  all  the  stoves  and  ranges  sold  by  us,  this  record  would 
supply  that  proof.  J ust  think  of  forty  carloads  of  base  burners  sent 
from  us  to  our  customers  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  returned  as 
unsatisfactory!  Forty  carloads  of  stoves  scattered  over  this  great 
country  of  ours,  subjected  to  daily  use  in  the  homes  of  our 
friends,  depended  upon  to  make  the  home  pleasant  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  severest  winter  weather,  all  sold  under  a  most  liberal 
guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction  or  we  refund  the  purchase 
price  and  transportation  charges  both  ways,  and  every  single  base 
burner  of  the  forty  carloads  giving  full  satisfaction,  not  a  single 
letter  of  complaint,  notone  stove  of  the  forty  carloads  returned  be¬ 
cause  of  dissatisfaction.  Three  stoves  were  damaged  in  transit, 
butas  we  guarantee  safe  delivery  we  replaced  them  to  the  three  cus¬ 
tomers  who  received  the  stoves  that  were  damaged  by  the  railroad 
company. 

This  record  proves  two  things:  First,  the  enormous  sales  which  we 
enjoy;  Second,  the  high  quality  of  the  stoves  sold  by  us.  Our  large  sales 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  take  the  output  of  several  stove  foundries,  every 
foundry  making  a  special  line  of  stoves  for  us  according  to  ourown  speci¬ 
fications.  Our  stove  manager  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  this  business;  he 
knows  how  stoves  should  be  built  to  give  the  best  possible  service  with 
the  least  fuel  and  every  stove  sent  out  by  us  must  pasB  rigid  inspection, 
must  measure  up  to  our  high  standard  of  quality.  Taking  the  output  at 
foundry  cost,  we  then  send  them  direct  to  you,  carefully  crated,  black¬ 
ened  and  polished,  safe  delivery  to  your  nearest  railway  station  guaran¬ 
teed;  and  to  the  foundry  cost  we  add  but  one  small  margin  of  profit. 

Under  this  policy  you  save  from  $5.00  to  $20.00  when  you  buy  a  stove  or 
range  from  us.  Those  who  bought  these  high  quality  base  burners  last 
year  write  us  that  they  saved  as  much  as  $20.00  on  the  purchase  and  as 
the  freight  charges  are  very  low,  the  saving  was  enough  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  buy  a  large  portion  of  the  fuel  needed  to  run  them  last  Winter. 

With  our  large  sales,  our  economical  methods  of  handling  merchandise", 
our  small  profits,  we  are  able  to  give  you  better  qualities  for  less  money 
than  other  dealers  give  you.  We  wan  t  to  prove  this  to  you  if  you  will  let  us. 

Write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  to-day  and  say  “Please  send 
me  your  new  stove  catalogue  for  1910  and  ’ll”  and  we  will  im¬ 
mediately  send  this  new  book,  just  from  the  printer’s  bands.  It 
shows  you  the  most  complete  line  of  high  grade  stoves  and  ranges 
sold  by  any  single  firm  in  this  country.  We  have  everythin  g 
from  the  lowest  priced  airtight  heating  stove  to  the  finest  maf- 
leable  iron  and  steel  ranges.  We  have  stoves  that  burn  wood, 
coal,  corn  cobs,  straw  and  trash  of  every  description ;  we  have 
stoves  for  hard  coal  and  stoves  for  soft  coal;  we  have  stoves  for 
every  climate  and  every  purpose  and  in  every  instance,  quality 
for  quality,  our  prices  will  save  you  money. 

If  you  need  a  stove  of  any  kind  this  Fall  or  Winter  it 
will  be  very  much  to  your  advantage  to  write  us  a  letter  or  a 
postal  card  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  this  free  stove  catalogue. 

We  Are  Prepared  to  Make  Quick  Delivery 

We  have  worked  out  a  plan  under  which  we  carry  large  stocks  of  our  best  stoves  and  ranges  in  several  warehouses 
scattered  about  the  country,  so  that  when  your  order  reaches  us,  we  are  prepared  to  make  very  quick  delivery  and  this 
also  means  lower  freight  charges  because  the  distance  the  transportation  company  must  carry  the  stove  is  so  short.  We 
are  ready  now  with  the  largest  stocks  iu  our  history.  We  can  deliver  in  just  a  few  days’  time  and  our  low  prices  our  hi"h 
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Our  Superb  Windsor,  Self -Feeding, 
Double  Heater,  Hard  Coal 
Base  Burner 

Which  is  constructed  in  our  large 
Pennsylvania  Foundry,  is  a  service¬ 
able,  reliable  and  satisfactory  stove 
with  steady  and  powerful  heating 
capacity.  The  desim  is  new  and 
complete  as  well  as  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  while  its  construction  is  scien¬ 
tific  and  perfect,  thus  making  our 
Superb  Windsor  a  superior,  popu¬ 
lar  priced,  Hard  Coal  Base  Burner. 

Our  Superb  Windsor  combines 
elegance  of  design  with  Durability, 
Strength,  Powerful  Heating  Capa¬ 
city  and  a  Practical  Economy  of 
Fuel  with  Low  Prices. 

Prices  of  Superb  Windsor  $21.95 
to  $27.93,  according  to  size. 


Our  Palace  Windsor,  Self-Feeding, 
Double  Healer,  Hard  Coal 
Base  Burner 

Is  the  best  value  ever  offeredin  a 
hig'^ -erode  Hard  Coat  Base  Burn¬ 
er  Our  illustrations  are  taken 
from  the  photographs  of  the  actual 
stove.  Thousands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  throughout  the  entire  world 
voluntarily  testify  to  its  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  design.:  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  materials  used:  to 
the  reliability  of  its  mechanica  I  con¬ 
struction:  the  uniform,  perfect  and 
powerful  radiation  and  circulation 
of  heat;  the  economy  I  of  fuel  con¬ 
sumed  and  also  to  the  simplicity 
and  ease  of  operation  and  control. 

Prices  of  Palace  Windsor  $26.05 
to  $3k.68,  according  to  size. 


Prompt  shipment  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
also  from  foundry  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Write  at  once  for  our 
stove  catalogue  and  get  full  description  of  these  two  heaters,  with  list 
of  sizes  and  prices.  Our  catalogue  contains  among  other  things  a  table 
of  freight  rates  showing  the  freight  on  stoves  to  every  state  in  the  Union. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

.i=  CHICAGO  AND  KANSAS  CITY 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  pretty  girl’s  dress  shown  is  made 
with  front  and  back  portions  laid  in 
plaits.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in  one  piece 
each  and  the  long  ones  are  gathered  into 
bands  while  the  short  ones  are  left  free. 


6716  Girl’s  Bos  Plaited  Dress* 

6  to  10  years. 

When  the  neck  is  made  high  it  can  be 
finished  either  with  a  Dutch  collar  or 
standing  collar.  When  it  is  made  half 
low  it  is  finished  with  a  narrow  yoke. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (8  years)  is  six  yards 
2 *  or  27,  three  yards  36  or  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  6716  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age. 
Price  10  cents. 

The  small  pictures  show  6649,  boys’: 
blouse,  12  to  16  years;  6724,  fancy  waist, 


34  to  40  bust;  6726,  princesse  tunic,  34 
to  42  bust;  6749,  circular  under  petti¬ 
coat,  sizes  22  to  32  waist;  6752,  half 
fitted  coat,  14,  16  and  18  years.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 

Summer  Vegetables. 

Boiled  Tomatoes. — Choose  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  of  even  size  and  arrange  them, 
blossom  end  downward,  in  a  saucepan. 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  enough 
boiling  water  to  cover.  Boil  briskly. 
They  will  be  done  when  they  can  be 
easily  pierced  by  a  sharp-tined  fork — 
anywhere  from  five  to  15  minutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  Take  up  carefully  on  a 
skimmer  and  lay  on  a  heated  platter. 
Cut  two  gashes  crosswise  in  each,  lay 
on  butter  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  dust 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a  very  little  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  serve  immediately. 
These  are  delicate  in  flavor,  and  easily 
prepared. 

Portuguese  Stuffed  Egg  Plant. — Wash 
a  large  egg  plant ;  drop  it  into  boiling 
water ;  boil  for  10  minutes ;  drain  and  set 
aside  until  cold;  cut  into  halves,  and 


from  each  scoop  out  the  center,  leaving 
the  walls  a  little  less  than  an  inch  thick ; 
chop  the  pulp  fine  and  add  to  it  one 
large  green  pepper,  seeded,  chopped  fine 
and  cooked  for  five  minutes  in  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter;  one  medium-sized 
onion,  grated ;  one  cupful  of  drained  to¬ 
mato  pulp  (the  fresh  tomatoes,  skinned, 
seeds  removed,  then  chopped  fine)  ;  one 
heaping  cupful  of  dry  bread  crumbs  and 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  chopped  cold 
chicken ;  season  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt;  refill  each  half  with  the  mixture, 
heaping  it  over  the  top;  sprinkle  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter;  place  on 
a  flat  pan  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  until 
tender.  Serve  on  a  platter,  and  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  a  bowl  of  tomato  sauce. 

Creamed  Squash. — Wash  two  Summer 
squashes,  either  the  crook-necks  or  white 
ones;  if  the  skin  is  soft  do  not  peel;  if 
too  hard  to  indent  with  the  finger-nail, 
pare  and  seed;  cut  into  small  pieces,  add 
a  cup  of  hot  water,  a  scant  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter; 
cook  until  tender  and  dry ;  mash  and 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  cream. 
The  secret  of  success  is  adding  the  but¬ 
ter  during  the  cooking  process  and  cook¬ 
ing  down  dry  instead  of  pouring  off  the 
water.  Good. 

Creole  Tomato. — Cut  in  halves,  cross¬ 
wise,  three  fine  large  tomatoes ;  place  in 
buttered  baking  pan ;  sprinkle  over  them 
one-half  green  pepper  chopped  fine  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  chopped  onion,  one 
tablespoon  butter  in  small  pieces,  one 
saltspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper 
to  each  piece.  When  baked  lift  on  rounds 
of  buttered  toast,  add  to  liquor  in  pan 
one  tablespoon  butter  and  one  of  flour; 
melt  and  brown,  stir  well;  then  add  one- 
half  cup  of  cream  or  rich  milk;  let  boil 
up,  pour  over  tomatoes  and  toast.  Serve 
very  hot.  _ 


Preparing  Chicken  Feathers. 

I  always  scald  my  chickens,  before 
picking,  then  sort  the  feathers,  carefully 
removing  all  that  have  strong  quills.  One 
may  strip  the  flues  from  the  quills  if 
time  is  no  object.  Put  the  feathers  into 
a  boiler  of  hot  soapsuds  and  boil  for  20 
minutes  or  more,  stirring  frequently  with 
the  clothes  stick.  Then  skim  them  out 
into  a  rinse  of  light  soapsuds.  I  find 
they  “fluff  up”  better  with  the  suds 
rinse.  I  have  a  three  yards  length  of 
single  sheeting  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
wide,  sewed  up  at  the  side  to  form  a 
tube.  Into  one  end  f  sew  a  good  pillow 
tick,  in  the  other  I  tie  an  ordinary  wood- 
frame  sieve  about  14  inches  in  diameter. 
The  feathers  are  put  in  close  to  the 
sieve,  which  is  firmly  secured  by  arrang¬ 
ing  the  cloth  in  folds  around  the  sieve 
and  winding  it  with  strong  twine.  This 
contrivance  is  placed  on  a  porch  or  roof 
where  the  sun  and  air  are  abundant,  the 
sieve  end  toward  the  wind,  which  wili 
fill  the  tube,  and  as  they  dry  gradually 
blow  the  feathers  toward  the  pillow  tick. 
The  heavier  ones  go  last,  and  may  be 
sorted  out  for  less  desirable  pillows  or 
cushions.  With  a  little  care  in  sorting 
very  satisfactory  results  may  be  secured. 
Shake  and  turn  the  lump  of  wet  feathers 
every  few  hours  to  hasten  the  drying. 

N.  S.  S. 


What  shall  I  have  tor  dinner? 

What  shall  I  have  for  tea? 

An  omelet,  a  chop  or  two 
Or  a  savory  fricassee? 

Dear,  how  I  wish  that  nature. 

When  she  made  her  mighty  plan, 
Hadn’t  given  the  task  to  a  woman 
To  care  for  a  hungry  man  ! 

— Credit  Lost. 
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i  Fast  Brown  that  is  Fast 

Brown  calico  dress-goods 
are  perfectly  practical  for 
wash-dresses  if  you  use 

Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown  Prints 

—  fast  to  soap,  light  and 
perspiration.  Because  of 
their  superior  quality  of 
cloth  and  color,  and  their 
many  beautiful  designs, 
Simpson  -  Eddystone 
Prints  have  been  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  over  65  years. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We' 11  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


FAIL  CATALOGUE 
Is  Ready  for  You 


We  want  to  send  a  copy  of  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  catalogue  to  every 
reader  of  this  publication.  It  is  a  big  book  just  from  the  printer’s  hands,  com¬ 
pletely  illustrated,  splendidly  printed,  and  we  have  thousands  ready  to  mail 


AND  POSTPAID 

The  Macy  Catalogue  for  Fall  and 
Winter  is  by  far  the  best  book  we 
have  ever  issued.  It  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  catalogue  sent  out  of  New 
York.  Our  lines  have  been  extended. 
You  will  find  greater  variety  in  all 
the  goods  shown  by  us  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  gives  you  such  a  range  in 
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things— the  very  latest  styles  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  New 
York  City  are  shown  in  its  pages  by 
means  of  beautiful  illustrations  and 
complete,  accurate  descriptions, 
which  enable  you  to  shop  more  satis¬ 
factorily  and  more  economically  at 
Macy’s  than  you  can  shop  in  your 
own  home  town.  We  give  you  all  the 
season’s  best  and  newest  things  at 
prices  nelow  the  prices  asked  by 
other  stores  for  goods  of  only  ordin¬ 
ary  quality  and  style. 


You  Will  Save  at  Least  One-Fourth  at  Macy’s 


When  you  buy  from  this  new  Fall  and  Winter 
est  values  obtainable  in  the  City  of  New  York.  O 
Our  buying  organization  is  world-wide. 
Our  sales  are  so  large  that  our  purchases  are 
in  such  volume  in  every  line  that  we  receive 
price  advantages  from  producer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  not  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary  store.  These 
advantages  we  pass  on  to  you  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices,  (ju.-ilil.y  for  quality  you  can 
save  at  least  one-fourth  when  you  lmy  at 
ilaey’s,  and  in  many  instances  even  greater 
savings  reward  our  customers. 

This  business,  established  more  than  half 
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ur  store  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  iu  the  World, 
a  century  ago,  has  grown  to  its  present  pro¬ 
portions  because  of  the  splendid  qualities  of 
our  merchandise,  the  very  attractive  prices 
which  always  prevail,  and  the  prompt  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  service  rendered.  If  you  want  goods 
of  highest  quality  delivered  to  you  promptly 
and  at  the  same  time  desire  to  make  sixty  to 
seventy-live  cents  buy  as  much  merchandise 
as  you  can  get  elsewhere  for  one  dollar,  you 
will  surely  he  interested  in  the  new  Macy  cata¬ 
logue  for  Fall  and  Winter. 


This  New  Catalogue  Brings  This  Great  Store  With 
Its  $5,000,000  Stocks  Right  Into  Your  Own  Home 

Our  new  catalogue  enables  yon  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  this  great  store  and  its  numerous 
manufacturing  establishments  without  the  trouble  or  expense  of  a  trip  to  New  York.  As  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  of  America.  New  York  offers  you  qualities  and  styles  unequalled  elsewhere, and  every  one 
of  onr  10,0(10  employes  is  at  your  service.  In  the  quiet  of  your  own  home,  uninfluenced  by  the  opin¬ 
ions  or  solicitation  of  sales  people,  you  find  just  wliat  yon  want  in  our  catalogue,  and  when  you 
order  it  remember  thatwe  guarantee  that  jt  is  exactly  as  represented  and  must  satisfy  you,  or  you 
may  return  it,  at  our  expenso,  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  You  will  like  the  Macy 
merchandise ;  Macy  prices  are  surprisingly  low  ;  the  Macy  service  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  Macy  reputa¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  you  do  not  take  the  slightest  risk  when  you  send  us  your  order  and  your 
money.  We  want  yon  to  have  our  catalogue  if  you  live  outside  of  New  York  City  and  its  subur¬ 
ban  towns,  and  we  ask  you  to  write  us  a  letter  or  post  card,  today,  saying,  "Please  send  me  your 
catalogue  for  hall  and  Winter,  and  the  day  we  receive  your  request  we  will  forward  it  by  mail, 
free  and  postpaid. 

34th  St.  at  Broadway  and  6th  Ave. 
New  York  City 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


ISIS  MORRIS  LEATHER 


CHAIR  £  H  7 

ELEGANT  and  USEFUL 
ARTICLES  OUR  CUS¬ 
TOMERS  GET  AS  A 


SEND 
FOR  OUR 

HARDWARE  AND  GROCERY  PRICE  LIST, 
AND  OUR  PREMIUM  CATALOGUE. 
MCKINNEY  &  CO.  Mail  Order  Hocsk 
184  and  186  STATE  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  T. 


Will  You  Accept  $150  a  Month 


You  can  establish  a 
business  of  your  own — 
without  investing  a 
single  dollar— that  will 
pay  you  $150.00  a  month, 
and  aa  much  more  as 
you  can  earn.  You  will 
need  one  or  two  horses 
as  the  business  necessi¬ 
tates  your  driving  from 
_  place  to  place  showing 
a  line  of  merchandise  that 
every  farmer  uses  all  the  time, 
and  will  buy  on  sight.  No  experience 
necessary.  Any  energetic  man  of  good 
character,  over  21  and  under  60  can 
Qualify  for  this  position,  no  matter  where 

fe  iivea  or  what  he  haa  done  heretofore, 
wif 


and  st 

- - -  -  — T - i.  Don’t  delay. 

uy  one  man  in  each  section  is  wanted. 

[vy&i  "grriff^res^jB^to^PortlandjMJcit. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fruit  farm  in  central  Pennsylvania,  containing 
about  300  act es,  huving  on  it  4,000  apple  trees,  700 
pear  trees,  000  plum,  000  peach  and  1(H)  cherry 
trees.  Three  springs  of  water;  good  buildings. 
The  plum,  peach  and  cherry  trees  are  all  bearing: 
1,000  of  the  apple  and  300  of  the  pear  are  bear¬ 
ing  this  year;  '1%  mites  from  good  market.  For 
particulars  write  C.  O.  TKMPLKTON,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


Factory 

Cash 

or 

Credit 


Direct  to  You” 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


That’i 


— “And  Gas  Stoves  Too” 

A  Word  to  Independent  Buyers — 

The  secret  of  getting  the  most  for  your  money — in  all  stoves  and  ranges,  including  gas  stoves 
and  ranges— is  in  buying  direct  from  the  factory  that  puts  high  standard  into  materials,  ex¬ 
pert  labor  and  heat  and  fuel-saving  original  designs— cutting  out  all  dealers’  and  middlemen’s  profits, 
t’s  why  Kalamazoo*  save  you  from  $5  to  $40  on  price  for  stoves  and  ranges  of  equal  quality 
r  80ld  by  dealers.  W e  don’t  sell  to  dealers— only  direct  to  the  users. 

All  Kalamazoos  cent  ready  to  use  and  handsomely  blacked  and  finished. 

are  proud  to  refer  you  to  as  many  as  you  wish  of  over  140,000  satisfied  owners  of  Kalamazoos  in  over  21.000 
^ —  townr— probably  including  many  of  your  own  neighbors,  or  near  you.  Every  one 

bought  Kalamazoos  direct  from  us.  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

—  ON  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
—  ON  360  DAYS*  APPROVAL  TEST 

We  even  give  credit  now— same  as  your  dealers  would— to  responsible  persons— i 
small  payment  first  and  then  monthly  payments  after  your  free  trial,  if  satisfied. 

Or  your  payment  back  and  we  take  our  Kalamazoo  back  and  pay 
(freight  both  ways.  You’d  be  nothing  out  at  alL 

Send  Name— Free  Book  Explains  A11 

Spend  a  cent  for  a  postal  and  send  your  name  for  our  Big 
free  100  page  Kalamazoo  Illustrated  Book  with  wholesale 
factory  prices,  explaining  all.  with  ourSlOO.OOO  bank 
bond  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

’■'judge  first  of  values — then  order — you  be  the  one  to  say, 
if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  the  Kalamazoo  wc’il 
send  you. 

, _ i  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  ,■■■  - - 

FREE  Catalogu 


rOve 
10C 
Page 
ol  Stove 
and  Range 
Shown  in  Ou 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TREATMENT  OF  CREAM. 

I  would  like  some  instruction  or  advice 
how  to  treat  cream  so  it  could  be  churned 
and  gathered  in  some  reasonable  length  of 
time.  We  have  no  trouble  in  cold  weather 
when  the  cows  are  fed  on  dry  feed,  hut  in 
the  warm  Summer  months  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  churn  and  gather  it;  and  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  use  a  thermom¬ 
eter.  G.  p. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Skim  a  rich  cream,  at  least  rich  enough 
so  that  one  gallon  of  it  will  make  three 
pounds  of  butter.  Cool  the  cream  imme¬ 
diately  after  skimming,  keeping  it  at  a 
low  temperature  (40°-50°)  until  12  hours 
before  churning.  Then  warm  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70°,  or  a  little  less,  and  add  a 
small  amount  of  clean-flavored  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk,  stirri  ng  occasionally  during 
the  ripening  process.  Try  churning 
at  a  temperature  of  64°,  or  even  a  little 
higher,  but  not  high  enough  to  cause  the 
butter  to  come  in  soft  lumps.  Of  course 
if  you  find  that  your  butter  will  come  at 
a  lower  temperature,  so  much  the  better. 
From  54°  to  62°  is  generally  recom¬ 
mended  for  Summer  churning,  c.  s.  M. 


VENTILATING  A  STABLE. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  ventilate  a  cow 
stable  40  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  eight  feet 
to  ceiling?  It  will  shelter  12  cows. 

New  York.  G.  A.  G. 

The  best  and  easiest  way  to  ventilate 
your  stable  is  to  make  openings  in  the 
walls  and  cover  them  with  muslin  or 
some  thicker  material  through  which  the 
fresh  air  enters  and  the  foul  air  escapes 
by  diffusion.  About  two  square  feet  of 
muslin  should  be  provided  for  each 
cow,  most  of  which  should  be  over  ven¬ 
tilators  in  the  south  and  east  sides  at 
least  four  feet  from  the  floor.  Those 
placed  in  the  north  and  west  sides 
should  be  covered  with  No.  10  cotton 
duck  and  made  perfectly  tight  around 
the  edges,  so  that  no  air  can  enter  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  cloth.  Shutters  or  cov¬ 
ers  should  be  provided  for  about  half 
of  the  ventilators,  so  they  can  be  closed 
in  very  cold  weather  if  the  temperature 
of  the  stable  falls  below  45  or  50  de¬ 
grees  F.  If,  however,  your  stable  al¬ 
ready  contains  more  windows  than  is 
required  for  light  you  can  simply  tack 
the  muslin  on  to  frames  and  place  them 
in  the  windows  without  making  more 
openings.  c.  s.  G. 


COST  OF  RAISING  A  HEIFER. 

On  page  764  you  have  an  article  re¬ 
lating  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  heifer 
from  birth  to  two  years  of  age,  and  in¬ 
vite  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  debit 
side  of  the  statement  corresponds  to  my 
own  estimate  quite  well,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  one  could  fail  to  credit  the 
animal  with  more  than  $5.  To  go  into 
detail  a  little,  in  order  to  make  my 
statements  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  factors  en¬ 
tering  into  this  two  years’  maintenance. 
Based  upon  personal  experience  I  have 
fed  heifers  during  the  period  referred 
to,  estimated  as  a  Winter  ration  for  con¬ 
venience,  approximately : 

23  gals,  whole  milk,  13e  per  gal....$  3.00 
55  cwt.  separated  milk,  18c  per  cwt.  10.00 
Half  ton  oil  meal,  middlings,  and 

bran  (pro.  1,  2,  3),  $30 .  15.00 

2  tons  hay  (clover),  $10  per  ton....  20.00 
5  1-5  tons  corn  silage,  $2.50  per  ton.  13.00 

Total  feed  . $61.00 

Labor,  rent,  bedding,  etc.,  as  per 

your  schedule  .  16.00 

Total  expense  . $77.00 

Now,  this  is  not  accurate,  but  it  rep¬ 
resents  close  to  the  recognized  amount 
necessary  to  bring  a  heifer  to  reasonable 
maturity,  expressed  in  food  values. 
Taking  these  food  items  separately  and 
reducing  them  to  products  of  excretion, 
in  terms  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  we  would  have  a  basis  of 
commercial  fertilizers;  and  consequently, 
a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  their  worth. 
These  chemicals  may  be  purchased  at 
prices  approximating  15,  6  and  4^2  cents 
per  pound,  respectively.  It  is  well 
known  that  animals  vary  greatly  in  the 
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quantity  and  quality  of  their  excretions, 
depending  largely  upon  the  age  of  the 
animal  and  the  nature  of  its  food.  With 
cattle  this  variation  in  excretion  is,  per¬ 
haps,  from  50  to  85  per  cent  of  the  food 
eaten.  Inasmuch  as  a  growing  heifer 
would  excrete  considerably  less  than  a 
cow,  but  hardly  as  little  as  the  lowest 
percentage  for  the  period  of  two  years, 
I  have  placed  her  product  at  60  per  cent 
of  her  total  food  consumption.  Com¬ 
puted  on  this  basis  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  result,  viz. : 


Milk,  2%  tons,  fertilizing  value.... $  3.29 
Oil  meal,  middlings  and  bran  (pro. 

1,  2,  3),  fertilizing  value,  half  ton  4.00 
Corn  silage,  5  1-5  tons,  fertilizing 

value  .  3.25 

Hay,  clover,  2  tons,  fertilizing  value.  9.06 
Incidentals  (beets,  carrots,  whole 

milk,  etc.),  fertilizing  value . 30 

Total  fertilizing  value  (expressed  in 
the  predominant  chemicals  con¬ 
tained)  . $20.00 


This  estimate  does  not  include  litter 
which  should  be  charged  back  to  the 
animal’s  credit  in  proportion,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  ingredients  having  high 
fertilizing  qualities.  It  may  be  urged 
that,  in  actual  practice,  this  amount  is 
not  available.  That  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  It  is  “up  to”  the  cattle  raiser  to 
see  that  it  is  available.  This  computa¬ 
tion  would  materially  lessen  the  cost  of 
raising  a  heifer  to  two  years  of  age.  In 
your  estimate  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
$71.  Credit  the  animal  with  $20,  and 
you  would  have  $51  as  the  net  cost  of 
development.  Arthur  l.  mitchell. 

New  York. 


HOG  HOUSE  OF  CEMENT  BLOCKS. 

I  am  contemplating  building  a  hoghouse 
about  12x100  foot,  ton  foot  high,  for  brood 
sows.  Would  it  bo  practical  to  build  it  of 
concrete  blocks,  and  also  concrete  floors? 
Would  it  be  as  healthy  as  wooden  floor 
for  small  pigs?  I  purpose  to  put  upper 
floor  to  crib  corn.  l.  c.  b. 

Ohio. 


Can  You  Make 
Answer? 


Can  you 
for  common 
answer  this 
frankly  ? 


make  any  agent 
cream  separators 
fair  question 
Ask  him  why  his 


K 


Contents  ol  one  o!  the  common  separators 
which  are  being  rapidly  discarded  for 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars. 

machines  have  top  heavy  bowls  filled  with 
disks  or  other  contraptions.  He  will  put 
ou  off  with  an  unsatisfactory  explanation, 
e  has  only  common  machines  to  sell. 
Does  he  realize  he  will  lose  your  order  if 
he  admits  his  machines  are  out-of-date 
and  needlessly  complicated?  That  com¬ 
mon  machines  are  out-of-date  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

are  entirely  different  from  and  vastly  super¬ 
ior  to  common  machines.  Dairy  Tubulars 
have  suspended,  self-balancing  bowls  fed 
through  thelowerend.  Only  known  method 
of  proper  construction.  Contain  neither 
disks  nor  other  contraptions.  Produce  twice 
the  skimming  force,  skim  faster  and  twice 
as  clean  as  common  separators.  Patented. 
The  World’s  Best.  World’s  biggest  sepa¬ 
rator  works.  Branch  factories  in  Canada 
and  Germany.  Sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  Probably  replace  more 
common  separators  than  anyone  maker  oi 

such  mach¬ 
ines  sells. 

Write  tor 
Cat  a  I  o  gue 
No.  153 


30 

yrs 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  I’A. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Son  Francisco,  Col.,  Portland,  Ora. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.-’  See  guarantee  page  10. 


The 

MOST 
MONEY 

for  One  Dollar 

Invested  in  Food 

from 

‘The  GUERNSEY  COW 

Her  Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the  Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

The  Guernsey  was  the  First  Breed  to  establish  sa 
Advanced  Register  on  basis  oi  Years  Records 
with  Public  Supervision. 

An  average  of  over  1000  official  year’s  records  show  . 

8000  lbs.  Milk  400  lbs.  Butter  Fat 

(Equivalent  to  460  lbs.  butter) 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT.  BUTTER  FAT  5.07 


DAIRY  CATTIjE  j 


•Full  information  regarding  the  breed  by  writing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Bo*  R  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEI  N-FR I  ESI  A  N  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  SEC'  Y,  BOX  105,  BRATTLEBORO.VT. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FBIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai/vks. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


SHROPSHIRES,  HAMFSHIRES  AND 
BERKSHiRES  FOR  SALE 

Q  HKOPSH1KE  yearling  and  nun  lambs.  Hampshire  ram 
^  lambs.  Breeding  ewes,  both  breeds,  Imported  Trysull 
Champion— Champion  at  Chicago  International  1907— at 
head  of  Shropshires.  Cholderton  5398  bred  by  H.  C. 
Stephens,  England,  at  head  of  Hampshires. 

All  Registered.  Farmers’  Prices.  Send  For  Circular. 
Also  three  registered  four  months  old  Berkshire  hoar 
pigs  by  imported  Lord  Akin  S.  04146,  very  cheap. 
W.BABLOW  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEI  NS-  FRIESIANS. 

THE  HAWNDALE  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  tho  home  of  1’ietertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  DeKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CH AS.  W,  IIORR, 

Wellington,  Ohio 


It  will  be  all  right  to  build  the  walls 
of  concrete  blocks,  provided  there  are 
plenty  of  windows  to  secure  ventilation. 
These  should  be  high  enough  so  the 
draft  will  he  above  the  hogs.  Concrete 
floors  are  objectionable  because  of 
dampness,  hut  not  much  worse  than 
plank  floors,  as  usually  kept.  To  make 
a  cement  floor  satisfactory,  drain  tile 
should  be  laid  around  the  wall  under  the 
soil,  a  foot  or  more,  to  dry  out  the  soil, 
and  then  when  the  concrete  base  is  laid 
cover  it  with  tarred  paper  before  putting 
on  the  top  coat.  It  will  make  a  better 
floor  to  put  down,  say,  two  inches  of 
concrete,  then  the  paper,  then  three 
inches  of  concrete  with  an  inch  of  fin¬ 
ish  ;  the  concrete  base,  one  to  eight,  the 
finish,  one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand. 
Say  the  building  fronts  to  east,  or  south¬ 
west, -with  plenty  of  window  front.  Then 
the  nests  can  he  on  back  part;  in  this 
case,  the  floor  should  slope  two  inches  in 
the  12  feet.  This  will  cause  the  water, 
waste,  and  urine  to  run  away  from  the 
nests,  and  tend  to  keep  them  dry.  A 
short  time  ago  the  writer  stored  wool 
in  a  building  having  a  concrete  floor. 
Between  the  wool  and  the  floor  for  a 
part  of  the  floor  was  placed  one-half¬ 
inch  plank  with  one-half-inch  slats  under 
them.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  was 
covered  with  galvanized  iron.  Some  of 
the  wool  over  the  plank  had  to  be  put 
out  in  the  sun  for  a  time  before  it  could 
be  sacked.  That  over  the  galvanized 
iron  was  dry.  The  sides  of  this  build¬ 
ing  are  double,  with  paper  between  the 
planks.  It  is  the  writer’s  feeling  that  if 
he  was  going  to  out  uo  such  a  building 
it  would  be  built  so  it  could  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  if  not  satisfactory  as  a 
hoghouse.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the 
writer  built  a  hoghouse  or  shed  12x60 
feet,  costing  $200,  used  for  six  sows  at 
farrowing.  It  never  was  satisfactory, 
and  was  afterwards  used  for  sheep,  now 
for  a  tool  shed  and  three  cow  stalls. 
One-half  dozen  portable  houses,  six  feet 
square,  costing  at  that  time  three  to  five 
dollars  each,  would  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory,  but  then  they  were  not  in 
use,  and  value  not  known. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


TUNIS  SHEEP-®61  a  start  now  with  thisvery 
I  mm  wiiWLr]lal.|jv  and  money-making  breed' 

”  Prices  reasonable, forbothsexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Rams  for  Sale 


year-olds. 


Registered  Shropshire 
yearlings  and  two- 
E.  K.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 

breeding  right. 


— 100  yearling  owes  ;  40 
yeai'ling  rams.  Price  and 
FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


—  Bam  and  Ewe  Lambs, bred 
from  fine  Ram  imported 
1909.  W.  H.  CRAWFORD, 
R.F.D.  No.  10,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Cnv  Coin  Registered  Rambonillet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
rui  odlc  HALLIDAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Highland  stock  farm  shrop- 

SHIRKS.  I  offer  foi  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


JSt  T7V  I  3XT  3S 


lbs-9tfoirfhs 

Jersey  Reds  fatten  easily  &  quickly. 

Small-boueil,  loug-bodied,  vigorous 
&  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed.  Have 
some  choice  offerings  now.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices.  Arthur  J. 
CoLLiNB^Box^t^looreBtown^LJj 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-m 

each  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Record 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom- 
el’s.  This  speaks  for  itself.  H.C.  &  ll.lt.  llarpending,  Dundee,  If.  Y. 

nilPflPC  THK  BIG*  BKEP  FELLOWS 

UUIlUuO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer.  Pa. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY  -:-  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


HOUSES  —  MULES 


one  I  LHIl  u 

PONIES 


SU  c1  T  I  A  M  An  unceasing  source  of 

li  e  I  Lb  r\  IH  mJ  pleasure  and  robust 
health  to  children.  Make 
ideal  playmates.  Safe. 
Inexpensive  to  keep.  Stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  for 
breeding.  Complete  out¬ 
fits.  Write  today  for  our 
beautiful  illustrated  free  catalogue,  which  tells  all  about 
them. _ IIKM.E  MEA11K  FAltM,  Dept.  S,  MAKKIIAM,  VA, 

Mules  at  Private  Sale.  mules'on  hand,  consisting 

of  4-months-old  mule  colts,  yearling  mules,  2-year-old 
mules  and  broke  mules  of  all  sizes  and  ages.  Farmers 
can  do  better  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Come  to  see  my  stock  and  bo  convinced 
that  I  have  what  I  say.  They  are  for  sale  at  my  stables 
in  York,  Pa.  JOE.  KIN  DIG,  York,  Pa. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  FOR  SALEIHmmo 

COLANTHA 

DE  KOL,  born  April  16,  1910.  Sire  America  Do 
Kol  Burke;  dam  Bettina  De  Kol.  Price  $50, 
crated  f.  o.  b.  Charlotte.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVEROALE  FARM,  -:-  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  {  4  Heifers,  droppeefj  '  *' 


Heifers,  dropped  June  4, ’10.  Ang. 
„  ,  6,  ’10,  Mar.  24,  ’09.  Sept.  5,  ’08. 

Solid  color.  Sire  the  Best  Pure  St.  Lambert  in 
Penn.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Penn. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down' 


—Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Supe’rior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON, 907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


:  CA.H.R.IEIIS  :  : 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 

Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  ‘‘Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


PERFECTION  UTTER 
and  FEED  CARRIERS 

Also  Water  Basins,  Stall 
and  Manger  Partitions, 
and  Perfection  Swing 
Stanchions,  with  3  or  4 
bars  as  desired. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SP.  MFC.  CO.. 
Box  5,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


:  xjoeve»  :  ,  =1 


50  English  Beagles 

Trained  to  run  rabbits.  40  Fox  Hounds  trained  on 
Fox.  Also  English  Setters  and  Pointers,  trained 
dogs  and  puppies.  These  dogs  are  bred  and  trained 
in  the  country  where  we  have  plenty  of  game.  They 
are  not  “city  bred”  and  trained  in  the  “back  yard." 
We  have  no  bargains  to  offer,  but  will  sell  lyou  a 
good  dog  at  a  moderate  price.  Tell  us  what 
you  want  and  we  will  quote  prices.  Address. 
Hopewell  Kennels,  Stewartstown,  Fa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER.  Montrose  Pa- 


PHI  |  1C  DIIDQ-Froin  imported  stock.  Females 

UGLLlL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa’ 


COLLIES— Bred  bitches  and  grown  males,  also 
puppies  $4  up.  Berkshire  pigs  $0  and  $7  each.  All 
eligible  to  register.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 
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HANDLING  THE  MILK  QUESTION. 

Thove  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  question¬ 
ing  whether  dairy  farmers  producing  milk 
for  the  New  York  market  can  compel 
d.aleiis  to  pay  more  equitably  for  the  milk 
they  buy.  The  proposition  is  a  large  one. 
Similar ~  problems  have  been  worked  out 
on  smaller  scales,  but  when  it  comes  to 
forming  an  association  of  fifty  thousand 
fanners,  an  immense  amount  of  work  is 
involved,  and  exceptional  executive  ability 
and  leadership  is  required.  There  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  has  not  been  fully  compre¬ 
hended  by  those  who  have  usually  entered 
into  the  scheme.  It  would  hardly  be  wise 
to  predict  that  the  undertaking  cannot  be 
carried  to  a  successful  finish.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  notice  how  the  question  has 
been  worked  out  in  regions  where  fewer 
farmers  are  involved.  For  example,  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  and  vicinity,  the  farmers 
producing  for  the  Rochester  market  have 
an  organization  that  has  done  effective 
work.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for 
supposing  that  the  health  department  of 
Rochester  or  the  inspection  from  that  city 
is  in  any  way  associated  with  or  controlled 
by  the  milk  dealers,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  case  in  the  New  York  district. 
The  main  thing  is  to  get  all  or  practically 
all  producers  united  in  making  reasonable 
demands.  In  the  smaller  district  about 
Rochester  this  was  comparatively  easy  of 
accomplishment.  To  do  this  a  few  leading 
men  in  the  community  took  hold  of  the 
matter.  These  were  men  of  means,  of  ex- 

gericnce  in  business  affairs,  who  were 
Down  as  men  who  had  carried  through 
Complicated  business  transactions,  and 
were  people  in  whom  the  public  had  con¬ 
fidence.  Given  this  condition  and  the 
uniting  of  the  farmers  was  not  a  difficult 
matter.  Some  good  man  was  needed  in 
each  community  to  act  as  leader  there. 
The  expense  was  not  large,  but  the  exact 
amount  I  have  not  learned.  When  the 

union  had  been  formed,  a  fair  price  was 
demanded.  I  am  told  that  all  but  a  dozen 
or  so  stayed  by  their  agreement,  although 
they  were  not  held  by  penalties  to  do  so. 
The  few  who  took  lower  prices  were  suit¬ 
ably  sorry  for  their  action  when  they 
found  that  others  secured  the  advance 
Dealers  held  out  until  the  evening  before 
the  day  of  the  proposed  hold-up.  Then 
they  got  busy,  for  they  saw  that  the 
farmers  were  in  dead  earnest,  and  that  they 
would  get  no  milk  unless  they  paid  the 
price.  They  used  telephones  and  the  tele¬ 
graph,  and  they  paid  the  price.  , 

Now  notice  what  happened.  As  soon 
as  the  farmery  got  an  advance  for  milk 
delivered  in  the  city  the  railroads  asked 
for  an  advance  for  transportation,  and  of 
course  they  got  it.  City  inspection  of 
Rochester  is  known  to  be  somewhat  rigid, 
but  it  is  commonly  considered  reasonable. 
It  cost  more  tQ  produce  milk  under  this 
system  of  inspection,  however,  and  the  far¬ 
mers  determined  that  if  milk  retailed  at 
eight  cents  the  year  through,  they  must 
have  four  cents  for  it,  delivered  in  the 
city.  They  asked  for  it  and  got  it.  They 
then  appealed  to  the  commission  on  trans¬ 
portation,  and  got  an  order  placing  the 
carrying  charges  back  again  at  three- 
eighths  of  a  cent  a  quart,  where  they  were 
beiore  the  first  advance.  These  people 
asked  no  more  than  was  just,  they  were 
united  and  determined,  and  they  got  what 
they  asked  for.  The  New  York  territory 
farmers  may  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
way,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  task 
is  no  small  one. 

Another  feature  at  Rochester  is  different 
from  what  we  find  in  New  York  territory. 
There  are  very  many  dairymen  who  have 
not  been  visited  by  an  inspector  in  a  year 
and  a  half.  Why  is  that 7  It  is  because 
the  milk  of  each  individual  farmer  is 
sampled  at  frequent  intervals  and  tested. 
If  found  to  be  good  milk  that  is  all  that  Is 
wanted.  There  is  no  use  of  going  to  the 
expense  of  sending  inspectors  where  inspec¬ 
tion  is  not  needed,  nor  insisting  upon  the 
observation  of  technical  rules  which  are 
not  needed  to  procure  good  milk.  The 
milk  itself  tells  the  story,  and  the  farmer 
is  by  all  odds  the  best  means  to  determine 
how  he  will  bring  his  product  up  to  stand¬ 
ard.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  the  city  of 
Rochester  or  any  other  city  shall  determine 
what  sort  of  milk  is  sold  there.  The  deal¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  required  to  sell  the  sort 
of  milk  determined  upon,  and  if  these  deal¬ 
ers  need  any  assistance  they  may  and 
should  call  upon  the  Htate  Department  to 
help  them.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  city 
of  Rochester  follows  this  plan  fully,  but 
the  plan  is  approximately  more  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  than  in  the  New  York  City  district. 

H.  H.  L. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Mare  with  Nose-bleed. 

I  have  a  mare  12  years  old  that  bleeds 
at  the  nose  constantly.  She  has  a  sucking 
colt  four  months  old.  The  blood  comes  in 
clots  at  times.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
wean  the  colt?  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  her?  k.  c. 

Ohio. 

Examine  nostrils  carefully.  A  polypus 
(tumor)  may  be  present  in  one  of  them  and 
cause  the  bleeding.  If  so  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  operation.  If  no  tumor  is  found 
syringe  out  nostrils  once  or  twice  daily 
with  a  solution  of  one  tablespoonful  of 
tannic  acid  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  and 
twice  daily  give  half  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  iron  in  a  pint  of  flaxseed  tea.  Reduce 
the  dose  by  the  mouth  one-half  as  bleeding 
lessens.  Iron  is  scarcely  safe  if  the  mare 
happens  to  be  in  foal.  Do  not  wean  the 
foal  if  the  mare  is  in  good  condition  and  is 
giving  plenty  of  milk. 

Rickets  in  Pigs. 

I  have  some  Spring  pigs  and  some  of 
them  have  trouble  with  their  hind  legs. 
It  seems  that  the  bone  becomes  enlarged 
below  the  knee  joint,  and  it  makes  them 
lame  and  seems  to  pain  them,  as  they  hold 
up  the  affected  member.  A  few  have  trou¬ 
ble  in  both  hind  legs.  I  fed  them  till  lately 
oats  dry  with  a  little  rye,  at  noon,  in  the 
evening  a  light  feed  of  corn.  I  also  gave 
at  noon  some  tankage  in  oats,  giving  them 
at  all  times  good  swill,  using  bran,  low- 
grade  flour  and  some  oil  meal.  Lately  I 
fed  more  corn  and  no  oats  or  rye,  but  have 
increased  the  feed  of  tankage.  g.  h.  f. 

Iowa. 

The  pigs  have  rachitis  (rickets)  which  is 
due  to  malnutrition.  It  is  common  in  pigs 
of  pampered  stock  and  worst  in  pigs  from 
corn-stuffed  parents  and  families.  Corn 


is  best  not  fed  to  breeding  stock,  nursing 
sows  and  growing  pigs.  Worms  often  bring 
about  the  malnutrition  in  well-fed  pigs. 
This  is  to  be  suspected  in  your  pigs.  Rheu¬ 
matism  may  cause  similar  symptoms,  but 
it  is  comparatively  rare  in  pigs.  Allow  the 
pigs  free  range  on  grass  or  clover.  Cut 
the  rations  in  half.  Feed  light  slop  of 
middlings,  ground  (screened)  oats,  a  little 
cornmeal  and  a  little  flaxseed  meal.  Add 
limewater  at  rate  of  an  ounce  per  quart. 
Watch  for  worms  in  the  droppings.  If  they 
are  seen  treat  for  same  by  dissolving  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  in  hot  water  and  adding  to 
the  slop  five  mornings  in  succession  and 
again  the  following  week.  Allow  half  a 
pound  of  the  iron  sulphate  (copperas)  to 
one  hundred  pigs.  Do  not  put  the  iron  in 
slop  containing  limewater.  Rub  affected 
joints  once  daily  with  iodine  ointment. 

Weak  Foal. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  colt 
with  weak  ankles?  The  colt  is  three  weeks 
old  now,  and  has  been  troubled  by  weak 
front  ankles  since  it  was  two  days  old. 
There  is  a  soft  bunch  on  each  knee  just 
where  the  cord  on  the  front  of  the  leg  is 
attached  to  the  knee,  and  the  cord  from 
tha  knee  to  the  ankle  is  very  much  swelled 
and  hard.  The  ankles  arc  swollen  some¬ 
what  also.  When  it  walks  the  colt  is  very 
apt  to  go  over  on  its  ankles,  but  not  far 
enough  so  that  it  walks  on  them  entirely. 
Is  there  any  liniment  which  would  be  good 
to  use?  Do  colts  ever  recover  entirely 
from  this  trouble?  If  the  mare  was  too 
fat  at  time  of  foaling,  would  that  be  a 
likely  cause  for  the  trouble?  Colt  is  very 
bright  and  strong  all  but  its  ankles. 

Vermont.  H.  P.  o. 

Foals  tend  to  outgrow  such  conditions 
If  well  nourished.  The  overfat  condition  in 
the  mare  may  lead  to  weakness  in  the 
foal.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  this 
caused  the  condition  in  this  case.  Rub 
the  legs  three  times  daily  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  druggist’s  soap  liniment, 
extract  or  witch  hazel  and  alcohol,  at  the 
same  time  massaging  and  hand-rubbing  the 
swellings.  If  necessary  put  on  light  splints, 
cotton  batting  and  bandages  after  the  rub¬ 
bing. 

Osteoporosis. 

1.  A  colt  three  years  old  is  not  inclined  to 

move ;  if  forced  to  walk  moves  its  hind 
legs  with  a  jerky  motion  of  the  fetlock 
joint,  if  forced  into  a  trot  does  better. 
Muscles  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  are 
swollen,  also  in  each  side  of  the  nose 

rather  below  the  level  of  the  eyes.  It 

eats  very  well.  Wo  feed  bran  and  give 

water  as  it  reaches  down  with  difficulty 
to  graze  or  drink.  There  is  a  discharge 
from  nose. 

2.  A  colt  two  months  old  is  right  every 

way,  but  steps  on  the  toe  of  front  feet 
fetlock  joint,  inclining  a  little  back,  al¬ 

though  scarcely  noticeable.  In  trotting  it 
puts  its  foot  more  forward  and  sots  down 
more  nearly  level ;  is  growing  nicely.  I 
fancy  as  it  grows  older  and  heavier  this 
trouble  will  pass  away.  s.  D. 

Virginia. 

1.  We  fear  this  is  a  case  of  osteo-porosis 
(big  head)  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
earthy  mutter  in  the  bones.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  incurable.  An  affected  animal  if  well 
fed  and  made  to  live  an  outdoor  life  occa¬ 
sionally  throws  off  the  disease,  or  improves; 
but  such  happy  results  are  rare.  Have  a 
graduate  veterinarian  make  qn  examination, 
as  he  may  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion 
and  offer  hopes  of  recovery.  2.  Such  con¬ 
ditions  tend  to  disappear  as  colt  grows.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  make  the  foot  assume 
a  natural  position,  all  of  the  sole  bearing 
upon  the  ground  two  or  three  times  daily, 
and  when  In  this  position  the  tendons  back 
of  the  leg  should  be  very  thoroughly  mas¬ 
saged  and  rubbed.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
use  considerable  force  to  bring  the  sole  and 
frog  upon  the  ground,  but  it  should  be  done. 

A.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  renly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Which  Roof  Will  You 

K9mm\g  9  Will  you  again  buy  a  shingle 
m  roof  that  you  know  will  rot  off 
and  leak  in  a  few  seasons  ? 

Or  a  tin  roof  that  rusts,  leaks,  and  rattles  and 
must  be  painted  every  year  or  two  ? 

Or,  an  Inflammable  “composition”  roof  that 
bulges,  warps,  cracks,  pollutes  your  rain  water, 
fills  gutters  with  tar  and  gravel  and  which  must 
bo  renewed  every  few  years  ? 

Or,  will  you  now  settle  that  roofing  problem 
forever  and  roof  with 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 


Roofing  Slate 

—the  only  roofing  material  which  never  wears  out — 
never  needs  paint— never  warps — never  rusts — never 
pollutes  cistern  water  ?  Costs  you  but  a  trifle  more 
than  the  make-shift  kinds  that  are  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  and  expet.se. 

Isn’t  it  a  satisfying  thought  to  be  guaranteed 
security  against  paint  Dills— repair  bills— fire  brands 
—lightning  bolts— and  all  the  inconveniences  of 
other  than  slate  roofs  ? 


re/I  Us  Where  to  Bond  this  Booklet 

“Hoofs” — a  booklet  of  16  pages  has  been 
published  for  you.  It  tells  everything  about  a  ,  ' 
slato  and  its  uses  that  every  farmer  ought  vO> 
to  know.  It  gives  you  the  “inside”  facts  <C0  , 
regarding  all  kinds  of  roofing.  Simply  gs'  A  V 
sign  nnd  mail  tho  coupon  below  and  Jy  •  V  f 
we’ 11  send  it  to  you  free.  , '  .A 


,1 


Tie  American  Sea  Creen  Siale  Co. 

Hoofs  that  Never  Wear  Out 
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Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss'  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Quality  Feeds 


Your  Cows  Need  Comfort 


®lT8  it  to  them  With  Louden’s  Sanitary  Stalls  and  Stanchions. "1 

You i  will  be  repaid  over  and  over  by  the  increase  of  both  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  barn  equipped  with 
the  most  economical,  and  up-to-date  sanitary  barn  equipment  made. 
Louden  8  steel  Stalls  are  made  of  tubular  steel.  Simple,  strong  and 
practically  indestructible.  Once  installed  they  are  there  for  a  life¬ 
time.  They  afford  ample  ventilation,  light  and  perfect  sanitation. 
They  have  no  flat  surfaces  to  catch  and  hold  dirt.  Made  for  either 
cement  or  wooden  floors. 

Louden’9  Stanchions — are  the  perfect  stanchions,  affording  the  cow 
almost  the  same  freedom  when  feeding  or  sleeping  as  if  free,  yet 
keeps  them  perfectly  lined  up  at  all  times.  Catch  is  easily  opened 
with  gloved  hand,  yet  is  completely  “cow  proof.”  Made  entirely  of 
steel.  No  wood  to  harbor  dirt, — no  sharp  corners  to  injure  cows. 

The  Louden  Electro  Galvanizing  Process  with  which  we  finish 
Louden  Equipment  when  desired,  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  and 
durability  of  the  equipment.  It  is  a  perfect  coating  of  pure  zinc 
the  best  preventative  of  corrosion  known,  applied  by  special  process’ 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  hot  process  galvanizing. 
Investigation  before  equipping  your  barn  may  save  you  diuappoint- 
ment.  It  is  cheaper  to  put  “LOUDEN  QUALITY”  in  your  barn  at 
first,  than  to  experiment  with  inferior  equipment.  Write  for  catalog 
of  modern  labor  and  monejbsaving  barn  equipment, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  601  Broadway  Fairfield,  la. 


SeldomSee 

a  bie  knee  like  this,  but  yonr  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruiBo  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle.  Knee  or  Throat. 


jUJSORBlNE. 


XI:'. 

1  will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  liair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle. del iv’d.  Book  8  D  free. 
A1JSOKHINI5,  Jit.,  for  mankind,  $1. 
Removes  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicos¬ 
ities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER IDE*  m 
AND  INDIGESTION  V/UlkL  g 
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DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  caa 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohl» 


rDI  IMD’C  IMPROVED 
V^KUmDd  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 
Send  address  for  speci- 
of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  U.  CED1B,  Box  MS.  ForestvRle,  Conn, 


HARRIS  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

WOOD-LINED 

STANCHIONS 

AND  SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS. 

Send  for  onr  new  catalog 
which  shows  photographs  of 
some  of  the  most  up-to-date 
barns  In  the  country.  You 
will  be  convinced  that  we 
make  the  very  best  there  is  at 
the  lowest  price. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Company, 

552  Penna.  Way,  Salem,  Ohio. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables 

Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
906  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 

yon  must  use  Gale-Baldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilage  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power,  In  less 
time,  than  any  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  Ughtpower  engines.  You’ll  find  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  bestaftercarefu  Investigation.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  with  elevators  to  fill  tho  high¬ 
est  silos.  Safety  fly  whee’,  safety  treadle  lover. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cut  fastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  table.  Wo  will 
sa  veyou  money ,  If  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

A«  T.  Co. 


YET  THERE  IS  TIME 

TO  GET  A  Oil 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  OlLU 

FOR  THIS  YEAR’S  CORN  CROP 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


FOR  YOUR 

APPROVAL 

CLEAR  HARD-WOOD 

SFANOHONSih 

LOW  1 

5110. 


LOW  IN  PRICE. 

FILLERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
&  DELIVERERS 

KALAMAZOO^  CO. 


MICHIGAN 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
RANGING  STANCHIONS 

U1  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  giveu  the  very  bent  of  satis¬ 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  IT.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  If.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcbtvillc*  Conn* 


UICK 

Highest  Grade-Sanitary 

Not  a  particle  of  wood  about  them. 
Quick  to  open  —  Quick  to  close  — 
Quick  to  please — Quick  shipments. 
Ask  for  1910  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  &  aUlCK,  Mfrs.,  Auburn.  N.Y. 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  E.  SlPHEliS,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 


ISss  Cider  Mill  Press  Combined 

1'ronounceU  by  all  to  be  the  best,  simplest  and  most  perfect  mill  and  press 
nude. 

These  mills  have  taken  more  first  premiums  than  any  mill  on  the  market. 
The  grinding  apparatus  is  so  mude  that  it  does  not  slice  and  cut  the 
fruit  and  leave  it  in  hard  lumps,  but  thoroughly  crushes  and  grates  it, 
so  that  every  fniit-eell  is  broken  and  a  fine  pomace  produced ;  hence 
you  get  more  juice  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit  than  any  other  mill. 

THE  FARMERS’  FAVORITE  mills  will  grind  from  6  to  76  bushels 
per  hour— depending  upon  how  hard  yon  crowd. 

These  mills  work  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  have  greater  grinding 
capacity,  and  are  easier  running  than  any  other  mill  on  the  market. 
We  make  several  sizes  of  Mills  and  Presses,  separate  and  combined. 
Write  us  this  day  for  prices  and  full  information.  Our  stock  is  com¬ 
plete  and  we  make  prompt  shipments.  W e  guar  antee  entire  satisfaction 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  889  Main  St-.,  Higgauuin,  Conn. 
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SEASONABLE  SHEEP  NOTES. 

Very  often  the  question  of  profit, 
much  or  little,  or  none  at  all,  is  deter¬ 
mined  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  by  their 
treatment  during  August  or  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  not  because  of  any  great  thing 
done,  or  left  undone,  but  because  of 
failure  to  attend  to  some  of  the  little 
things,  which  left  undone  make  serious 
loss  in  the  end.  Therefore  by  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  commonplaces, 
I  may  be  able  to  help  some  one  to  a 
profit  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

Weaning  the  Lambs. — The  sooner 
this  is  done  after  haying  is  over  the  bet¬ 
ter,  for  both  sheep  and  lambs.  The 
latter  hang  on  the  ewes,  and  keep  them 
reduced  in  flesh,  and  what  they  get  in 
the  way  of  milk  at  this  season  can  be 
better  supplied  by  fresh  young  grass. 
Very  often  one  will  have  a  piece  of  after 
feed,  next  a  field  of  corn.  So  long  as 
there  are  no  old  sheep  with  the  lambs 
the  latter  can  safely  run  there,  and 
they  will  not  injure  the  corn,  as  long  as 
it  is  uncut.  On  this  fresh  feed  they 
will  grow  rapidly.  If  ewes  are  to  be 
retained  for  breeding,  the  “firstlings  of 
the  flock”  and  those  which  conform 
most  nearly  to  the  type  desired,  should 
be  selected,  and  marked  so  that  they 
can  be  always  distinguished  and  no 
offer,  however  flattering,  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  such,  if  one  intends  to  im¬ 
prove  his  breeding  flock.  If  the  lambs 
are  to  be  fattened  during  Winter,  noth- 


to  judge  at  a  fair.  In  such  cases  the 
dirty  wool  should  be  clipped  off,  and  the 
affected  places  washed  with  a  carbolic 
dip,  which  is  both  a  disinfectant  and  a 
healer.  In  extreme  cases,  or  if  the  dip 
is  not  at  hand,  use  turpentine.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  have  the  sheep  full  when 
turning  into  fresh  feed.  Sometimes  it 
is  even  better  to  leave  them  for  a  time, 
and  then  take  them  out  before  they 
over-eat.  In  case  they  do  bloat,  a  ball 
of  gas  tar  about  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut,  put  down  the  throat  will  usually 
give  quick  relief.  This  is  better  than 
tapping  with  a  trochar,  although  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  opera¬ 
tion,  or  dangerous  one.  Make  the  inci¬ 
sion  with  a  round  instrument  on  the  left 
side,  a  little  over  half  way  from  the 
point  of  the  hip  bone,  diagonally  toward 
the  rib.  In  this  hole  insert  a  tube, 
which  will  let  the  gas  escape.  The  in¬ 
cision  will  quickly  heal.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  every  stock  keeper  ought  to  have 
a  trochar  and  shield,  for  just  such 
emergencies,  but  I  have  done  the  trick 
with  a  lar£e  awl  and  a  goose  quill. 

If  the  sheep  are  in  pastures  without 
shade  or  shelter  from  the  sun,  they  will 
suffer  from  the  fly  which  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  sheep's  nostrils,  and  from  which 
hatches  the  grub  in  the  nea<3.  These 
flies  do  not  molest  the  sheep  when  they 
are  in  the  shade,  hence  the  importance 
of  a  dark  or  shady  place  where  they 
can  go  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  One 
will  often  notice  the  sheep  running 
about  as  though  some  one  had  fright¬ 
ened  them,  and  beating  the  side  of  the 
face  with  their  feet,  a  sure  indication 


A  PAIR  OF  LEICESTER  SHEEP.  Fig.  395. 


ing  will  pay  better,  after  the  grass  be¬ 
gins  to  get  short  and  frosted  in  early 
November,  than  to  place  troughs  in  the 
field,  and  get  them  in  the  way  of  eating 
a  little  corn.  I  am  sure  one  pound  of 
grain  at  this  time  will  make  as  much 
growth  as  two  will  after  they  are  on 
Winter  feed  alone.  They  will  then 
come  to  the  barn  and  continue  to  grow 
on  the  dry  feed  without  the  loss  of  a 
day,  without  having  to  learn  to  eat  grain 
which  they  had  never  had. 

Care  of  the  Ewes. — For  the  first  few 
days  after  the  lambs  are  taken  from  the 
ewes  the  latter  will  be  better  to  run  in 
scanty  feed,  in  order  that  their  milk  flow 
may  decrease.  It  is  a  wise  precaution 
to  bring  them  up  after  the  second  day, 
and  milk  them  out,  otherwise  they  not 
only  suffer  from  the  swollen  udder,  but 
the  teats  are  liable  to  become  inflamed 
and  permanently  injured,  and  at  lambing 
time  the  milk  cannot  be  drawn  out. 
Then  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  they 
should  have  fresh  feed,  which  will  set 
them  growing.  If  they  go  into  Winter 
quarters  in  good  flesh  they  will  require 
much  less  feed  than  if  they  are  thin.  A 
ewe,  like  a  dairy  cow,  must  lie  in  good 
condition  at  time  of  parturition  if  she  is 
to  do  her  best.  It  is  much  cheaper  to 
keep  them  in  flesh,  than  to  build  them 
up.  Very  often,  particularly  in  times  of 
drought  like  the  present,  the  sheep  suffer 
for  lack  of  water.  No  sheep  will  do 
well  without  water.  True,  they  will 
live  on  the  dew,  but  it  will  be  as  Dr. 
Watts  says  in  the  old  hymn,  “at  a  poor 
dying  rate.”  Barren  ewes,  or  those 
lambing  very  late,  are  many  times  those 
too  debilitated  in  the  Fall  to  breed.  The 
only  barren  ewe  I  had  last  year  was  one 
which  got  run  down  last  Fall  from  an 
attack  of  scours.  This  leads  me  to  cau¬ 
tion  against  suddenly  turning  the  flock 
from  old  hard,  on  to  fresh  succulent 
feed,  particularly  young  clover,  which 
is  likely  to  derange  the  bowels,  and 
even  after  they  recover,  there  is  danger 
of  their  becoming  foul  around  the  tail, 
particularly  if  they  get  very  wet,  and 
maggots  will  breed  there  in  a  few  days. 
I  saw  two  such  last  week  which  I  had 


that  they  are  being  annoyed  by  the  flies. 
An  occasional  smearing  of  the  nose 
with  tar,  or  the  placing  of  tar  on  a 
bar  where  they  have  to  rub  the  noses 
over  it  to  get  salt  is  an  excellent  prac¬ 
tice.  Any  ewes  whose  countenances 
show  age,  or  whose  mouths  are  broken, 
as  well  as  those  inclined  to  lose  their 
wool,  would  better  be  fattened  and  sold 
while  they  will  bring  a  fair  price  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  keep  them  “one  year 
more,’  at  the  risk  of  losing  them,  or 
their  shearing  so  little  as  to  be  unprofit¬ 
able,  or  perhaps  after  rearing  a  lamb, 
being  so  poor  as  to  be  impossible  to 
fatten  at  all.  edyvard  van  alstyne. 


THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCEanoHONOR 


CALDWELL  SPECIAL-S93. 10 

Money  cannot  buy  a  better  4K 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine  than  mine 
and  I  am  ready  to 
prove  it  as  I  want 
you  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied. Let 
me  send  you  this  en¬ 
gine,  free  of  alt  charge. 

You  may  use  it  for  sixty  days 
-I’ll  even  pay  the  return  charges 
if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  It. 

Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
but  will  last  a  life  time  and 
always  give  satisfaction. 

Try  the  Caldwell  Special  on 
vour  place.  Write  me. 
CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  MEG.  CO 
511  Commercial  St.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Load  4000 1 bsl 


Electric 

Handy  Wagons 


8  days’  work  in  6 — Boy  equals  Man 

The  one  unbreakable,  low-down  farm  wagon. 
Wonderful  steel  wheels  (unlike others), all  heights 
and  tire  widths.  N o  rutting.  Makes  all  farm  haul¬ 
ing  easy.  Book  shows  why  it’s  the  wagon  for  you. 
Let  us  send  it  free.  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  48  a  Quincy,  III. 


THRIFTY 

STOCK 

PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 

SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  USE 


Kreso 
Dip  NS1 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE.  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  SOLUTIONfDEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW,  IF  YOU 
ARE  INTEFLESTED. 

PARKE, DAVIS  8tC0j 
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k  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUST  AY. 

^DETROiT.MiCHj 
U.S.A. 

'd 


Star  Grinders 


POWER 


Stop  expensive  trips  to  mill. 

Buy  fastest  grinder  built. 

Greatest  time  and  money 
savers.  Do  away  with  stale, 
caked  feed 
—grind  at 
home— Have 

fresh  feed  and  healthy  stock. 
Every  grinder  built  right. 
Guaranteed  one  year.  Write. 
Free  booklet  and  low  prices. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
sweep  13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington.  0. 


i 


<tRA  D£ 

M.  I.  F.  CO. 
ZINC  COATED 

Af  ARW 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


tad  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

n  1S80,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  ehin- 
i  liis  store  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  Zinc 
ited  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  1909,  just  29  years  later, 
reshingled.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on  the 
■  thev  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
:e-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
te  of  the  nails.  ,  ,  . 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  we  made  then. 

tv  PUT  10-YEAR  NAILS  IN  80-YKAIt  SHINGLES? 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

LLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery.Kingr  of  HorseTamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 

At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  tobe  the  world’s 
muster  horseman.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  taming  man¬ 
killing  horses,  uud  con¬ 
quering  horses  of  all  dis¬ 
positions  liuve  thrilled  vast 
audiences  everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His 
system  of  Horse  Training 
and  Colt  Breaking  opens  up 
a  most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  mun  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every¬ 
where.  Poople  gladly  pay  $15  to  S26  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  the  world, 
giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  littie  it  costs  to  get  into  the 
Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  full  particulars 
and  handsome  book  about  horses  — FREE;  also  big 
free  circular  of  Beery  Exhibition.  Address  (11) 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 
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Sound 

Separator  Logic 

So  many  claims  are  made  by 
competing  separator  manufac¬ 
turers  that  it  may  seem  difficult 
to  decide  which  machine  will 
give  you  the  best  service 

Here  is  just  one  fact  that  it 
will  pay  you  to  keep  in  mind  : 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

are  used  exclusively  by  98%  of 
the  world’s  creameries. 

There  can  be  no  better  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  DE  LAVAL 
than  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
make  the  separation  of  milk  a 
business  use  the  DE  LAVAL  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  all 
other  separators. 

The  more  you  come  to 
know  about  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  the  better  you  will 
understand  the  superiority 
of  the  DE  LAVAL. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  4  SACRAMENTO  STfl 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCE88  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


FEED 

MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any  ?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use 
less  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  It  with  our  “Bull- Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  If  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  W rite  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lba.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  yon  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  aspring 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,1 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

Harvey  Spring  to.,  7 1G,17 th  St.,  liacine,  Wi». 


FREETRIALTO  YOU 


Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  time  two  men 
could  lose  going  to  the  field  to  load  a  high  wagon 
— one  waiting  on  tlie  oflier? 

One  man  with  a  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon 
would  have  the  load  lialf  on  before  the  two 
men  get  started.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17,  HAVANA,  ILL/ 


1910. 
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MARKET  FOR  BALED  FODDER. 

A  friend  of  mine  and  myself  have  a 
lot  of  corn  fodder.  I  read  in  some  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  about  shredded  corn  fodder 
and  baled  after  it  was  shredded.  I  was 
not  interested  at  that  time,  and  lost  track 
of  the  item.  Will  you  give  me  full  par¬ 
ticulars  how  dry  the  fodder  must  be  to 
keep  from  molding  when  baled,  whether 
coarse  or  fine  fodder  is  preferred  to  bale, 
and  where  can  I  find  the  best  market  for 
the  fodder  after  it  is  ready,  about  two 
carloads?  c.  J.  v. 

Maryland. 

We  have  not  found  this  baled  fodder 
in  any  of  the  Eastern  markets,  and 
doubt  if  you  could  sell  it  to  advantage. 
At  one  time  the  fodder  was  sold  in  the 
West,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  now 
offered  in  any  quantity.  We  advise  you 
not  to  bale  the  fodder  until  you  are 
sure  of  a  sale  for  it.  Better  correspond 
with  hay  dealers  first.  The  fodder 
must  be  very  dry  before  baling.  The 
fine  shreds  are  best. 

AUSTRALIAN  HEN  RECORDS. 

For  several  years  Prof.  D.  F.  Laurie,  of 
the  Rosewortby,  South  Australia,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  has  conducted  an  egg-laying 
competition  and  the  facts  regarding  the 
last  one,  ending  March  31,  1910,  have  just 
come  to  hand.  Australian  poultrymen  have 
taken  increased  interest  in  these  tests,  the 
number  of  birds  entered  April  1,  1909, 
078,  being  considerably  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year.  These  were  divided  into  113 
pens  of  six  each.  Most  of  the  hens  were 
White  Leghorns  and  Black  Orpingtons,  65 
pens,  390  birds  of  the  former  and  19  pens, 
114,  Black  Orpingtons.  The  remaining  29 
pens  were  divided  as  follows  :  Five  Silver 
Wyandotte ;  four  each  White  Wyandotte 
and  Buff  Orpington ;  three  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  ;  two  each  White  Orpington,  11.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn,  Mirorca  and  Langshan, 
and  one  each  Black  and  Buff  Leghorn,  An¬ 
cona,  Andalusian  and  Plymouth  Rock.  The 
pens  are  of  galvanized  iron,  five  feet  high 
in  front,  and  four  in  the  rear,  with  floor 
space  6x4  feet.  Half  the  front  is  closed 
and  the  remainder  left  open  for  ventilation. 
Straw  and  matting  are  used  for  windbreaks 
and  protection  when  needed  Each  pen 
has  a  run  40x10  feet,  frequently  forked  over 
and  kept  covered  with  straw. 

During  Winter,  from  April  to  September 
in  that  latitude,  the  hens  were  fed  a  hot 
mash  in  the  morning  and  cold  mash  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  mash  was  one- 
third  chaffed  Alfalfa  and  the  remainder 
bran  and  meat  meal.  At  noon  two  ounces 
of  green  food  was  given,  and  at  night  about 
two  ounces  of  grain,  wheat,  maize  or  peas. 
The  market  value  of  all  the  food  used  by 
the  678  birds  for  12  months  was  about 
$907.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  was 
123,133,  worth  at  market  prices  $2,282, 
leaving  a  profit  over  feed  cost  of  $1,375,  or 
a  trifle  over  $2  per  hen.  The  highest  rec¬ 
ord  by  any  pen  was  1,531  eggs,  averaging 
25  ounces  per  dozen,  laid  by  the  six  White 
Leghorns  in  pen  17.  None  of  the  other 
breeds  came  near  to  the  Leghorn  record, 
though  two  pens  of  Black  Orningtons  laid 
over  1,200  each. 


KEEPING  SILAGE. 

For  about  10  years  I  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the 
value  of  silage  as  an  economical  feed.  The 
fact  that  nearly  five  times  the  feed  can 
be  grown  on  one  acre  of  soil,  compared 
with  dry  hay,  when  cultivated  to  corn  for 
silage,  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  progressive  farmers  all  over  the 
Union.  These  farmers  have  mostly  been 
dairymen,  yet  quite  a  few  have  turned 
this  most  valuable  food  into  the  channels 
for  the  production  of  meat  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  extent.  As  the  prices  of  grain  and 
factory  by-products  have  been  advanced, 
the  growing  of  silage  has  become  more  in¬ 
tensified,  especially  in  the  added  fertility 
to  the  soils  used  in  growing  corn  for  this 
particular  crop.  Greater  tonnage  has  been 
added  each  year-  to  such  treated  soils. 
Flattering  results  have  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  growing  silage,  hence  it  has 
become  a  fixed  product  in  the  economic 
production  for  milk  and  meat. 

It  will  keep  just  so  long  as  the  air  is 
absolutely  excluded,  and  remain  as  a 
wholesome  food  for  some  years.  The 
writer  has  been  inside  of  hundreds  of 
silos  of  all  makes  and  conditions.  I  have 
seen  silage  four  years  old  that  was  as 
good  as  when  first  opened  shortly  after 
filling.  I  have  known  it  to  be  sealed  up  in 
the  Spring  and  kept  until  December,  then 
opened  and  fed  until  May,  then  sealed  over 
again  and  opened  in  August  and  fed  out 
in  a  period  of  drought,  seemingly  as  good 
as  when  first  used.  1  have  done  this 
from  a  wooden-hoop  silo  costing  $83  for 
a  100-ton  pit,  and  can  do  it  again,  pro¬ 
vided  I  stand  over  the  packing  of  the 
silage  in  the  silo  and  the  corn  is  sufficiently 
matured  and  not  over-ripe.  The  moisture 
that  nature  provides  is  worth  immensely 
more  than  the  water  that  is  squirted  in 
through  a  nozzle.  The  former  is  food,  the 
latter  fails  to  provide.  Many  failures  have 
been  made  in  ensiling  corn  only  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  in  furnishing  proper 
silos,  sufficiently  ripened  corn  and  failure 
is  compacting  and  distributing  the  whole 
plant  evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Silo.  GEO.  E.  SCOTT. 


KEEPING  CORN  FODDER. 

I  have  1%  acre  field  corn  that  I  expect 
to  have  shredded  and  husked  by  machine. 
I  understand  that  it  is  rather  liable  to 
spoil  and  should  be  mowed  away  by  alter¬ 
nating  layers  of  straw,  or  any  very  dry 
fodder,  and  the  shredded  corn.  Could  it 
not  be  shredded  in  field  near  corn  piece 
and  spread  on  sod  and  dried  and  handled 
like  hay?  Will  the  fodder  be  enough  bet¬ 
ter  after  shredding  to  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
pense?  l.  M.  s. 

Franklin,  N.  H. 

Layers  of  straw  or  hay  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  shredded  fodder.  Don't  shred  in 
the  lot  and  leave  to  dry.  The  best  way  is 
not  to  shred  too  much  at  a  time;  shred 
once  a  week  or  so  if  you  own  a  machine, 
or  shred  and  put  in  hay  or  straw  if  you 
have  to  do  it  all  at  once. 

New  York.  clark  ALLIS. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  cornstalks 
so  well  cured  in  this  climate,  as  to  be 
safely  put  into  mows  either  shredded  or 
husked,  unless  alternated  with  layers  of 
dry  straw  or  hay.  I  would  not  consider 
the  plan  of  spreading  the  shredded  fodder 
to  be  dried  on  the  ground.  This  for  two 
reasons,  the  extra  labor  and  the  damage 
from  dew  and  possibly  rain.  A  fine  plan 
with  corn  fodder  is  to  feed  into  the  shred¬ 
der  with  the  corn  about  one-fourth  part 
of  dry  straw  or  hay  and  mow  altogether. 
In  this  way  the  corn  may  be  shredded 
much  less  dry  and  the  straw  will  be  great¬ 
ly  increased  in  feeding  value,  being  very 
much  more  palatable.  A  most  valuable 
combination  is  to  feed  one-fourth  clover 
hay  into  the  shodder  with  the  corn,  and  if 
this  is  done  with  the  corn  not  too  much 
cured  I  would  greatly  prefer  the  mixture 
thus  made  to  the  best  Timothy  hay.  I 
have  seen  mows  of  corn  fodder  both  shred¬ 
ded  and  simply  husked  that  were  made 
almost  solid  by  white  mould  and  would 
consider  such  almost  worthless  if  not  dan¬ 
gerous  to  feed.  j.  s.  woodward. 

On  as  small  a  lot  as  1  %  acre  it  would 
be  much  cheaper  to  husk  the  corn  by  hand 
and  cut  the  fodder  later.  Corn  fodder  cut 
or  shredded  will  spoil  if  damp  or  green.  1 
leave  my  corn  in  the  field  till  it  has  one 
freeze  that  will  kill  all  the  sap,  then  draw 
it  in  and  mow  it  in  tiers ;  that  is,  com¬ 
mence  at  the  hack  of  the  mow  and  lay  two 
rows  of  bundles  with  the  tops  all  together, 
and  tramp  them  as  little  as  possible.  A 
36-foot  mow  will  hold  four  tiers,  and  the 
butts  will  leave  an  air  space  between  the 
tiers.  You  can  take  out  any  one  tier  clear 
to  the  bottom  if  you  wish.  Cut  or  shred¬ 
ded  fodder  is  better  feed  or  bedding  and 
goes  farther.  Last  Fall  I  husked  six  acres 
of  corn  in  21  hours,  535  bushel  crates :  put 
the  fodder  in  two  bays  about  Thanksgiving 
time,  and  did  not  have  any  trouble  except 
a  load  or  two  that  had  a  heavy  dew  on  it 
when  put  in.  I  had  one  man  to  help  me ; 
the  time  included  two  sets  of  the  machine. 
It  would  not  do  at  all  to  spread  fodder  on 
the  ground  ;  it  never  could  be  gathered  up 
again,  but  so  small  a  lot  as  1%  acres 
could  be  handled  over  after  it  was  shred¬ 
ded  in  the  barn  once  or  twice,  and  it  would 
be  all  right.  I  have  tried  straw  and  do 
not  like  It,  although  it  helps  to  keep  the 
fodder.  w.  J.  w. 

New  York. 


Cutting  Corn  by  Hand. — In  cutting  of 
corn  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  ears  fully 
matured.  Most  of  the  corn  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  check-rowed,  that  is  planted  so 
it  can  be  worked  both  ways.  We  cut  our 
shocks  six  by  eight  or  48  hills  to  the 
shock,  cutting  eight  rows  wide  and  six 
ahead,  make  a  bracket  of  four  hills  twisted 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
cross.  Some  use  just  two  hills,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  four,  as  the  shocks  stand  better  and 
the  hills  are  easier  to  get  at  to  cut  when 
you  come  to  husk,  as  they  are  more  apt 
to  be  on  the  outside.  In  cutting  the  shocks 
should  be  rowed  both  ways  as  it  makes 
it  handier  when  you  come  to  husk.  By 
husking  three  rows  together,  starting  the 
pile  on  the  second  row  and  at  the  second 
shock  from  the  end  you  can  easily  draw 
nine  shocks  together,  making  a  good-sized 
pile  of  corn  and  plenty  of  fodder  to  cover 
it  well  where  it  is  to  be  loft  in  the  field 
for  any  length  of  time.  We  hired  our  corn 
cut  last  season,  and  paid  two  cents  a  shock 
and  gave  the  man  his  dinner  and  supper. 
He  averaged  1 10  shocks  per  day ;  this  I 
consider  a  very  good  day’s  work,  as  he  did 
his  work  well,  taking  the  corn  up  clean, 
setting  it  up  in  good  shape,  and  tying  his 
shocks  tight.  Our  fodder  was  a  good  size 
and  tied  with  twine,  using  a  five-foot 
tarred  twine  with  a  stick  tied  on  one  end. 

Ohio.  a.  R. 

Corn  in  Connecticut.- — I  plant  corn  in 
drills  30  inches  apart,  level  cultivation, 
usually  but  one  hoeing  to  kill  weeds  in 
rows,  cultivate  as  needed.  When  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  ears  are  glazed  cutting  begins. 
The  ears  will  mature  in  shock,  and  stalks 
are  better  for  feeding  than  if  allowed  to 
stand  till  corn  is  dend  ripe  and  stalks 
dried.  A  pole  three  or  four  inches  dia¬ 
meter  at  butt,  10  feet  long,  has  two  spread¬ 
ing  legs  about  three  feet  long  put  in  butt 
end  and  an  inch  hole  bored  horizontally 
about  two  feet  back  from  that  end.  A  piece 
of  broom  handle  is  cut  about  three  feet 
long  to  go  through  this  hole  half  way. 
Starting  between  the  middle  rows  of  eight 
rows  the  “horse”  is  set  in  about  its  length, 
the  cross  stick  put  in  place  and  the  corn 
as  fast  as  cut  set  up  against  the  "horse” 
each  side  of  this  stick  till  a  shock  is  made 
about  the  right  size  to  tie  near  the  top. 
Tie,  pull  out  cross  stick,  draw  "horse” 
along  far  enough  for  next  shock,  tin  of  pole 
behind  on  ground.  Distance  of  shocks  apart, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
stand  of  corn  and  size.  As  the  butts  of 
stalks  lean  out  four  ways  somewhat,  the 
shock  is  so  braced  that  it  stands  firm.  This 
is  much  better  than  shocking  around  a  hill 
uncut,  which  must  be  inconveniently  cut 
when  loading.  Shock  at  tie  about  15  inches 
diameter.  Labor  here  is  $1.50  per  day  of 
10  hours,  or  from  $15  to  $20  per  month 
with  hoard.  An  average  cut  per  day  per 
man  is  an  unknown  quantity.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man.  The  average  season 
will  ripen  flint  corn  at  this  altitude,  1,100 
feet,  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  in 
90  to  100  days.  Carrington  phelps. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Cor.n. 


HOOFING 


Ideal  for  Farm  Buildings 


A  MATITE  is  the  ideal  roof  for  farm  buildings. 

No  other  approaches  it  in  economy  or  dura¬ 
bility.  Here  are  some  of  its  features  : 

1.  Low  Price.  Amatite  costs,  weight  for  weight, 
about  half  as  much  as  ordinary  smooth-surfaced  roofings. 

2.  No  Painting  Required.  Amatite  costs  absolutely 
nothing  to  maintain  because  it  has  a  real  mineral 
surface. 

3.  Absolutely  Waterproof.  Amatite  is  waterproofed 
with  coal  tar  pitch,  the  greatest  waterproofing  compound 
known. 

4.  Easy  to  Lay.  No  skilled  labor  is  needed  for 
Amatite.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  nailing  down. 

5.  Stormproof.  Amatite  is  not  a  flimsy,  paper-like  felt. 
It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  the  most  substantial  ready 
roofings  made,  weighing  90  lbs.  to  the  square,  against  40 
to  50  of  material  in  the  ordinary  “  Rubber  ”  roofings. 

The  three  important  points  to  be  remembered  are  that 
Amatite  has  a  real  mineral  surface,  that  it  needs  no  paint¬ 
ing ,  and  is  waterproofed  with  Coal  Tar  Pitch.  You  are 
only  sure  of  getting  them  in  Amatite. 

We  send  samples  free  to  everybody  that  asks  for  them. 
Drop  a  postal  to  our  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati 

Minneapolis  Allegheny  New  Orleans  Kansas  City  London,  Eng. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.j  of  strictly  high 
'J*  ■  |vV  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
■  kce*  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 


You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unlto  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for  ' 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 


Southeastern 
Apple 
Districts 


Have  the  advantage 
of  location  near  to 
consuming  centers. 
None  give  better  re¬ 
turns  or  surer  crops. 
Apple  orchards  have 
paid  $200  to  $1,000  an 
acre,  best  growers 
and  shippers  command  selected  markets.  One 
Virginia  tree  last  year  yielded  $124  worth  of  apples, 
a  Georgia  tree  $57.  Lands  in  best  districts  as  low 
as  $10  an  acre.  Best  peach  and  berry  districts. 
Locations  for  pecans  where  they  produce  large  and 
finest  crops.  Fruit  and  general  farming  go  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Southeast.  Low  rate  railroad  fare. 
Write 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Laui  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1341  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


GOOD  HOME  FARMS  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  In  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY, Syracuse,  N.Y. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFIIYG 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

We  are  headquarters  forMilk  Bottles, 
Cans.  Caps,  Carriers,  Churns,  Drain¬ 
ers,  Pasteurizers,  Separators,  Ice 
Crushers,  etc.,  and  every  utensil  used 
by  handlers  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
eggs,  ice  cream  or  cheese.  Best  goods, 
fair  prices,  prompt  shipments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Bend  us  today 
your  list  of  needs.  No  order  too  small, 
WISHER  MFG.  CO  .  230  A  Greenwich  St..N.Y. 

Everything  For  Dairymen  Always  In  Stock 


Make  $6  to  $10  a  Day- 

Two-Horse 
Full-Circle 

Press 


Our  new  book,  "TONS  TELL,”  Is  not  only  a  complete  catalog  of  Sandwich  Hay 
Presses,  but  an  eye-opener  as  to  the  Profits  to  be  made  in  running  a  Hay  Baler. 

You  can  run  a  Hay  Press  profitably  Fall  and  Winter.  There’s  always  work  for  a 
Baler  and  big  money  every  day  you  run  it. 

Great  Capacity  of  SANDWICH  Presses 

Sandwich  Presses  bale  2  to  4  more  tons  per  day  than  others— with  no  more  help  and 
power.  In  capacity,  economy  in  operation,  perfect  bales,  convenience,  simplicity  and 
durability,  they  are  absolutely  unrivaled.  See  “TONS  TELL”  Book  for  proofs. 

Write  for  Great  Free  Book,  “TONS  TELL” 

Everything  fully  explained  In  this  valuable 
book.  All  about  the  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  Sandwich  Horse  Power  and  Belt 
Power  Presses — Wood  and  Steel  Construction 
— all  sizes.  Capacity  of  each  press  guaranteed. 

If  you  own  a  gasoline  engine— 6  H.  P.  or  lar¬ 
ger— a  Belt  Power  Press  will  prove  a  bonanza. 

The  information  contained  In  this  book  may 
be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you. 

We  sell  Presses  ou  Partial  Payments.  Send 
„  _  today.  (8) 

Capacity,  ums  per^iour  *If  yon  own  SANDWICH  MFG.  COMPANY 

a  gasoline  engine,  this  is  the  press  for  you.  278  Main  Straat  Sandwich,  II!. 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


September  24, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Here  is  something  for  the  women  who 
are  asked  to  loan  $3,000,000  to  E.  G. 
Lewis  for  10  years  on  the  note  of  a  straw 
man  to  consider :  Lewis  claims  that  he 
has  received  nearly  $3,000,000  already 
/from  these  women  in  membership  dues. 
He  claims  that  practically  these  same 
women  turned  over  $1,500,000  to  him  of 
their  claim  in  the  defunct  U.  S.  Bank, 
making  $4,500,000  in  all  so  far  besides 
the  amounts  borrowed  on  notes  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  and  for  sale  of  stocks.  Now 
Lewis  wants  the  women  to  lend  him 
$3,000,000  more  on  the  notes  of  a  straw 
man.  No  audit  of  the  accounts  has  been 
made  as  he  promised. 


March  22  last  I  wrote  you  about  the 
Deen  Realty  aud  Improvement  Co.,  Way- 
cross,  Georgia,  selling  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Waycross,  Southeast  Georgia,  for  .$25 
per  acre ;  $1  per  acre  down  and  50  cents 
per  acre  per  month  until  paid.  Herewith 
I  hand  you  a  clipping  taken  from  last  Sun¬ 
day’s  Post  Dispatch  showing  lands  being 
sold  in  the  same  district,  Southeastern 
Geoi’gia,  at  $3  per  acre.  No  doubt  even  $3 
per  acre  is  a  very  high  price.  The  Okefino- 
kee  Swamp  is  in  Southeast  Georgia. 

Missouri.  SUBSCKIBBB. 

The  advertisement  referred  to  as  clip¬ 
ping  claims  that  an  investment  in  the 
lands  will  double  in  value  in  a  year.  That 
in  itself  is  enough  to  convict  the  writer 
of  it  of  insincerity.  Who  would  seil 
property  at  $3  an  acre,  now,  if  he  knew 
it  would  be  worth  $d  this  time  next 
year?  We  repeat;  beware  of  land 
schemers. 


One  of  the  women  has  asked  him  the 
following  questions : 

Exactly  how  much  money  has  been 
paid  in  by  League  members? 

How  much  of  it  has  been  spent  and 
exactly  what  has  it  been  expended  for? 

How  much  in  hand  now  belonging  to 
the  League? 


Advertisements  have  been  sent  to  me 
about  the  Aremu  Gold  Mine  and  Rubber 
Co. ;  30  per  cent  dividends  are  promised 
in  three  months  and  300  per  cent  later  on. 
The  promoter  of  the  mine  is  Wilshire,  a 
socialist.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
this?  Lots  of  farmers,  I  hear,  have  in¬ 
vested  because  they  believe  Wilshire  would 
not  make  false  claims.  Would  you  consider 
an  investment  like  this  good?  r.  s. 

New  York. 


Exactly  what  property  has  the  League, 
and  where  is  it? 

Lewis  has  refused  to  answer.  He  ad¬ 
mits,  even  boasts,  that  he  got  the  money. 
Why  should  he  refuse  to  tell  what  he 
did  with  it?  Again  we  repeat  that  the 
League  is  simply  a  Lewis  scheme  to 
make  subscription  agents  of  a  lot  of 
women  under  the  disguise  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  association;  and  that  the  object  of 
the  subscriptions  and  of  the  League  and 
of  the  papers  is  to  induce  women  to  send 
him  money  for  his  fake  schemes.  His 
“debenture”  scheme  is  in  keeping  with 
this  policy  and  his  past  record,  and  fully 
justifies  all  that  we  have  claimed  from 
the  start. 

E.  G.  Lewis  has  a  form  of  logic  quite 
as  peculiar  to  himself  as  his  financial 
stunts.  He  can  make  deductions  favor¬ 
able  to  himself  from  comparison  of 
things  entirely  dissimilar.  Some  years 
ago  he  persuaded  working  girls,  and 
women  who  earned  their  wage  over  the 
washtub  to  invest  money  with  him,  and 
refused  to  return  it.  We  told  the  story. 
Later  he  organized  a  League  for  the  pur- 
•pose  of  collecting  money  from  women 
generally.  We  told  that  story  also. 
Forthwith  he  represented  that  we  called 
all  the  members  of  his  League  servant 
girls  and  washerwomen.  On  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  logic  a  man  is  a  shoemaker;  then 
according  to  his  formula,  all  men  would 
be  shoemakers.  You  will  find  these 
/false  contentions  from  comparison  of 
dissimilar  premises  running  all  through 
his  arguments,  and  the  pitiable  thing 
about  it  is  that  inexperienced  people,  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  trick,  accept  it  all  as 
♦  logic,  and  repeat  it  as  a  fact.  Trained 
minds  soon  see  the  false  premises;  but 
for  the  most  part  Lewis  appeals  to  peo¬ 
ple  unfamiliar  with  the  subtleties  of 
false  logic.  He  will  need  to  give  a  good 
many  correspondence  lessons  to  over¬ 
come  the  bad  effect  “d  Itis  tricks  of  argu¬ 
ment. 


The  Brown  grape  I  received  from  you  is 
bearing  and  ripe  with  abundance  of  lus¬ 
cious  grapes.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever.  Wish  I  had  more. 

Kentucky.  G.  u. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  the  grape  is  do¬ 
ing  well  in  Kentucky,  There  is  no  stock 
of  this  of  any  account  at  least  in  ex¬ 
istence  except  the  plants  we  distributed. 
They  were  all  distributed  and  there  were 
not  quite  enough  to  go  around  at  that. 

I  sec  your  success  in  collecting  Dills  for 
other  people.  I  send  the  bill  of  C.  W.  Bow¬ 
man,  520  Lobiuger  avenue,  Braddock,  Pa. 
This  hill  is  for  milk  shipped  to  him  August 
and  September,  1908.  The  amount  is 
$108.50.  Mr.  Bowman  pays  no  attention  to 
my  inquiry;  never  lets  on  he  hears  from 
me.  J.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bowman  had  no  rating,  and  after 
demanding  payment  without  success  we 
placed  the  account  with  our  attorneys  for 
collection.  We  got  the  following  reply: 
“The  claim  is  uncollectable.  1  find  the 
debtor  is  considerably  in  debt  and  out  of 
business.  Collection  by  legal  means  is 
impossible.”  Of  course  we  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  further  in  such  a  case. 

Could  you  please  tell  us  if  there  is  such 
a  company  as  the  Woodbury*  Soap  Co.? 
There  was  a  man  around  here  as  agent  for 
this  company.  Several  of  the  people  here 
gave  him  50  orders,  and  we  were  one.  He 
gave  us  a  Woodbury  receipt,  and  tiie  goods 
were  to  be  delivered  on  a  stated  date,  but 
we  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  goods 
or  the  man.  M.  e.  d. 

New  Y’ork. 

There  is  a  company  of  that  name  in 
New  York  City,  but  they  do  not  send 
out  agents.  Their  products  are  sold 
through  the  druggist  trade,  and  they 
claim  this  agent  is  a  faker  who  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  reputation  of  the  goods  to 
swindle  country  people.  We  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  complaint  some  time  ago.  It  is  a 
bold  and  clever  game ;  and  people  will 
do  well  to  have  a  suspicion  of  all  of  his 
kind.  It  is  time  enough  to  pay  for  goods 
when  you  get  them. 


Usually  the  bigger  the  swindle  the 
larger  the  promises  of  gain.  We  know 
enough  about  such  propositions  to  ad¬ 
vise  our  people  to  keep  their  money  if 
they  ever  want  to  see  it  again  or  any  re¬ 
turn  for  it.  C.  E.  Ellis  used  to  make 
claims  like  this  through  his  papers,  and 
is  now  under  indictment  by  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  for  alleged  fraud.  Don’t 
bite  on  baited  hooks. 

I  think  “The  Publisher’s  Desk”  is  worth 
hundreds  of  times  the  price  of  the  paper 
to  any  practical  farmer,  for  if  lie  reads  it 
aud  heeds  its  warnings  lie  will  save  a  good 
many  times  the  price  of  ti.e  paper  by  not 
patronizing  the  sharks  exposed  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  I  al¬ 
ways  read  the  “Publisher’s  Desk"  first,  then 
I  get  a  very  great  deal  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  other  departments  aud 
special  articles.  I  shall  continue  to  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  long  as  I  take  any  farm 
paper  and  can  scrape  up  the  dollar. 

New  Y'ork.  w.  c.  K. 

The  sentiment  of  the  above  letter  is 
expressed  in  various  ways  at  different 
times.  If  we  printed  it  all,  we  would 
have  room  for  little  else,  and  “Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk”  would  be  less  valuable  than 
we  hope  that  it  now  is.  We  like  to  have 
these  expressions,  because  they  convince 
us  that  the  work  is  appreciated  and  en¬ 
courage  us  to  go  on  with  it  when  other¬ 
wise  we  might  give  way  to  other  dis¬ 
couragements  and  disappointments  in 
connection  with  it.  Then  again  we  are 
human,  and  frankly  like  the  approval  just 
for  itself.  Those  who  believe  in  the  work 
can  help  by  bringing  it  to  the"  attention 
of  their  neighbors,  and  inducing  them  to 
send  10  cents  for  a  10-weeks’  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Those  who  do  so  usually  come  in 
later  as  regular  subscribers.  j.  j.  d. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  c  halking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
•XT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TAKE  A  GOOD 

LOOK  AT  THIS  LABEL 

It  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  shovel  construction.  It 
is  a  positive  guarantee  that  any  shovel  bearing  this 
label  and  the  "O.  Ames"  die-stamp  is  the  best — 

the  world's  standard. 


That’s 
the 
Shovel 


r 


(LAMES 


“0.  Ames”  Shovels 

ere  built  right-on  scientific 
principles.  Design,  material, 
construction,  workmanship 
— every  part  from  start  to 
finish  has  been  planned 
and  worked  out  with 
an  eye  single  to  the 
highest  efficiency  and 
durability. 


THE  QUALITY 
MARK 

Remember  to  look 
for  the  “O.  Ames” 
stamp  and  label  if 
you  want  to  secure  a 
quality-made  shovel. 

We  would  like  to  mail  you 
“  Shovel  Facts."  It  is  tree — 
just  send  us  you r  name  aud  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card. 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS 

Corporal  ion 

Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Every  lamp  needs 
a  Macbeth  “  Pearl 
Glass”  lamp  chim¬ 
ney  because  my 
chimneys  make 
lamps  better. 

They  make  the 
flame  give  more 
light  because  they 
give  the  right  balance  of  draft. 
They  let  the  light  shine  out  be¬ 
cause  my  “Pearl  Glass”  is  clear 
as  crystal.  They  are  tough  and 
never  break  from  heat. 

To  make  sure, look  for  my  name. “Macbeth, "etched 
on  the  chimney.  I  make  a  chimney  for  every  style 
burner.  My  Index  tells  which  one  to  get.  Send  for  it. 


e«s.  u.  8.  Pit,  Off. 


M  ACBETH, 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co. 


Pittsburgh 


The  CHARTER 

Tiie  Pioneer  Gasoline  Engine, 
having  all  modern  features, 
such  as  speed  regulator,  etc. 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Sawing  Outfits,  Semi- 
Portables,  Holsters.  Open 
Jacket  Cylinder— Frost  Proof. 

Catalogue  on  request — State 
your  i>o wer  needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Sterling,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

"  STEAM 

POWER 

—proven  best  by  years  of  greatest 
efficiency,  utmost  dependability, 
wonderful  economy,  absolute  sim¬ 
plicity  and  durability.  The  power 
for  100  farm  uses.  And 


Steam  Power  is  the  proven 
best  of  all  steam  outfits — 
far  better  than  gas  or  gaso¬ 
line.  8endnamenowfor“Tho 
Farmer’s  Power”— Free.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 

Box  250, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Price  $  1 0  and  Up 

Earn  $10  a  day  and  more,  easily, 
sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  and  neighbors  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

The  Hertzler  &  Zook  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
saw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices— finest 
tested  materials.  Easier  than 
other  saws  to  operate  because 
the  stick  sits  low  and  the 
saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
as  you  start  work.  It  Is 
the  only  saw  made,  sell- 
gat  $10,  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  beadded.Writefor 
circular  and  save  money. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO., 
Box  3  -:-  Belleville,  Pa. 


CCppCTQ- Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
iLnnLIO  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  SPENCER.  OHIO, 

C  f)  n  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  “Hawkins  and  Ringlet 
JUU  Strains.”  Choice  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Yearling 
hens  at  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  W.  0.  Fulton,  Stounrtstoun,  l*a. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  few  hundred  Choice  Early  Hatched 
COCKERELS  for  sale. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

S.  C.  II LACK  ORPINGTONS. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


1ST 


ID 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YEARLINGS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

TO  MAKE  ROO  M 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  CANADA’S 

1910CROPS 

Wheat  Yield  In  Many  Dis¬ 
tricts  Will  be  from  25  to 
35  Bushels  Per  Acre 

Land  sales  and  homestead  entries 
increasing.  Ho  cessation  in  num¬ 
bers  going  from  United  States. 
Wonderful  opportunities  remain 
for  those  who  intend  making 
Canada  their  home.  New  districts 
being  opened  up  for  settlement. 
Many  farmers  will  net,  this  year,  $10  to  $15  per  acre 
from  their  wheat  crop.  All  the  advantages  of  old 
settled  countries  are  there.  Good  schools,  churches, 
splendid  markets,  excellent  railway  facilities.  See 
the  grain  exhibits  at  the  different  State  and  some  of 
tho  County  fairs.  Letters  similar  to  the  following 
urc  received  every  day,  testifying  to  satisfactory  con¬ 
ditions;  other  districts  are  as  favorably  spoken  of: 

They  Sent  for  Their  Son 

Maidstone,  Sask.,  Canada,  August  5.  1910. 

My  parents  came  here  from  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa,  four 
years  ago  and  were  so  well  pleased  with  this  country 
they  sent  to  Coeur  d’Alene  for  me.  I  have  taken  up 
a  homestead  near  them,  und  am  perfectly  satisfied  to 
stop  here.  LEONARD  DOUGLAB. 


Wants  Settlers’  Rate  for  His  Stock 

Stettler,  Alberta.  July  31, 1910. 

Well,  I  got  up  here  from  Forest  City,  Iowu,  last 
spring  in  good  shape  with  the  stock  and  everything. 
Now,  1  have  got  two  boys  back  in  Iowa  yet,  and  I  am 
going  back  there  now  soon  to  get  them  and  another 
car  up  here  this  fall.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is, 
if  there  is  any  chance  to  get  a  cheap  rate  back  again, 
and  when  we  return  to  Canada  I  will  call  at  your 
office  for  our  certificates. 

Yours  truly,  H.  A.  WIK. 


Will  Make  His  Home  in  Canada 

Brainerd,  Minn.,  August  1,  1910. 

I  am  going  to  Cunada  a  week  from  today  and  in- 
tend  to  make  my  home  there.  My  husband  has  been 
there  Bix  weeks  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  country, 
so  ho  wants  me  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  He  filed 
on  a  claim  near  Landis,  Sask.,  and  by  his  description 
of  it  it  must  be  a  pretty  place.  My  brother-in-law. 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Zimmer,  lives  there  and  it  was  through 
him  thut  we  decided  to  locate  in  Canada. 

Yours  truly, 

MRS.  RICHARD  HENRY  EBINGF.R. 


Send  for  literature  and  ask  the  local  Canadian  Gov. 
eminent  Agents  for  Excursion  Rates,  best  districts  in 
which  to  locate,  and  when  to  go.  Address 

Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
J,  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Gov’t  Agent 
Room  30  Syracuse  Savings  Bank  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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S.C. White  Leghorns.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $1  to  $1.50 
each.  Prize  stock.  W.  G.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
YEARLNG  HENS  also  EARLY  PULLETS 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  ELLIOTT,  Elemington,  N.  J. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

QIIMMCD  nilPI/P  for  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
nlMlIiCll  UUlmo  All  stock  sold  Oil  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 


Hone's  “Bred-to-Lay’ 


,11  Choice  breeders  of 
1910  at  bargain 

R,C,  Rhode  Island  Reds  3‘;«CS1 

and  Cockerels;  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 

0.  11,  HONK,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Ofin  **ar,'c(l  Plymouth 

ZUU  $1.25  each.  Jlenv 
healthy,  vigorous  birds. 


Iloek  Pullets,  bred  for  egg  production 
y  winter  layers,  farm  raised,  strong, 
W.  (J.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


s,  c,  w,  leghorn 

Breeding  Hens  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Als. 
promising  Cockerels  cheap  in  quantities.  R. I.  Reds 
all  sold.  8T.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


7nn  White  Wyandottes,  best  blood  in  America.  Select 
I  U  U  Cockerels  and  l’ullets  at  $1.50  to  $3. 00  each.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  birds  at  special  prices.  W.  G.  Fulton,  StcnarUtown,  fa. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA  PA. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  OUCKLINGS-from  200-egg  strain-$l. 00 
I  and  $2.00  each.  C.  GORDON.  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  LcmgM5K°f« 

makers— COCKE  El  ELS  and  DRAKES  for  sale. 

F.  N.  ADAMS,  Okwkll.  Ohio 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  lowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

iiaillilC  latest  model 
ITIANn  O  BONE  CUTTER 


I  ^  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
D  »y»*  Froe  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 6,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


SUCCESS  SPREADER 

The  only  spreader  with  a  32-year  record  of  good  work.  Simplicity,  Durability 
and  Light  Draft  always  foremost.  Direct  Chain  Drive.  No  Cog  Gears.  The 
choice  of  men  who  investigate  thoroughly.  Wood  or  metal  wheels.  A  generation 
of  experience  back  of  every  Success.  The  leader  from  the  first.  Exclusive  features 
all  patented.  Catalog  of  facts  Free.  Write  us  promptly. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.  syna?use 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  Yit  New  York  during  week  ending 
September  16,  1910.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
lees  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

Wholesale 
.31  a  3U4 

Retail 
.34®  .37 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .26 

® 

.30 

29  .32 

Lower  Grades  . 

,  .23 

.25 

24®  .28 

State  Dairy,  best . . 

,  .26 

© 

.28 

.28©  .31 

Common  to  Gaod _ 

.23 

® 

.25 

.250  .26 

Factory . 

.  .22 

® 

.23 

.24©  .25 

Packing  Slock .  — 

.  .20 

@ 

.21 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  11.81  per 
4(l-quart  can.  netting  cents  to 
shippers  tnthe26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

.09® 

12 

CHKKSK 

Full  Cream,  best — 

..  .15 

& 

.16 

.17® 

.19 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .12 

© 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Bklms . 

...  .06 

© 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .28 

© 

.32 

.30® 

.36 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .26 

® 

.30 

.28 

.34 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .18 

© 

.20 

•23@ 

.24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.86 

© 

3.10 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

© 

2.70 

Pea . 

@ 

2.76 

qt 

.15 

Red  Kidney . 

« 

1  50 

White  Kidney . 

.  3.U0 

© 

8.25 

Yellow  Eye . 

© 

3.30 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

® 

.25 

Common  to  Good . . . . 

..  .18 

© 

.20 

German.  New  Crop.. 

..  .43 

® 

.48 

CIDER  VINEGAR 


Priced  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots : 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .2 2  @  .24 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy. . .  .10  ©  11 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  ©  .09 

Sun  Dried . 01  @  .06 

Waste,  100  lbs . 2.00  @  2.12 

Raspberries . 21  ©  .22 

Cherries . 12  ®  .13 

Huckleberries . 16  @  .16 

Blackberries . 06  ®  .07 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Duchess,  bbl..  2.60  @  3.25 

Gravenstein .  2.50  ©  3.25 

Blush . 3.00  @  3.50 

Alexander . 3.00  ®  5.00 

Fall  Pippin . 2.60  ®  3.50 

Nyack  Pippin .  2.25  ®  3.60 

Common .  1.00  ©  2.00 

Crabappleg,  bbl .  3.00  @  6.00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 05  ©  .08 

Blackberries,  qt . 10  @  .13 

Peaches,  up  river,  bkt.  .30  @  .75 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt . 25  ©  1.00 

Jersey,  bkt . 25  ©  1.00 

l’ine  Island . 25  @  1.00 

Pears,  Beckel,  bbl .  2.60  @  4.00 

Clapp's  Favorite....  3.00  Co  4.50 

Bartlett . 2.00  ®  5.UU 

Grapes,  18-lb.  case . 40  @  .75 

Plum 8,  8  lb.  bkt . 10  ®  .30 

Muskmelous,  crate . 25  ffi  1.50 

Watermelons,  100  .  5.00  @10.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.75 

Long  Island,  bbl  ....  1.50  ®  2.12 

Jersey,  bbl .  1.40  ®  1.90 

Maine .  LOO  ®  1.75 


.15 

4)9®  .12 


Carrots,  bbl .  1.25  «  1.60 

Cabbage,  ton .  ID. 00  ®12.00 

Celery,  doz . 10  ®  .25 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 50  ®  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 75  @  2.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1.00  ®  4.00 

EggPlants,  bbl . 35  @  1.00 

Lettuce.  J4-bbl.  bkt . 76  ®  1.60 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 25  ®  1.00 

Peas.  H  bbl.  bkt .  A0  ®  2.00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl...  .26  ®  1.50 
Onions,  OrangeCo.,  bag  1.00  ®  2.00 
Conn.  White,  bbl...  2.50  ®  3.00 

Long  Island,  bbl _  1.00  ®  2.00 

Jersey,  bu . 50  @  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 30  @  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 60  ®  1.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  .40  ®  1.00 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .75  ®  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 14  ®  .U\i 

Fowls . 15  ®  .16 

Roosters . 10  @  .11 

Ducks . 12  ®  .14 

Geese . 11  ®  .12 

Turkeys . 12  ®  .16 


each 


.03® 


.06 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fcv.old . 

.21 

© 

.22 

.23® 

.26 

Common  to  Good _ 

.  .15 

© 

.18 

.18® 

.21 

Spring . . 

.  .25 

© 

.30 

.24 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.  .19 

(ft 

.20 

.22® 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .17 

© 

.18 

.18® 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.  .14 

© 

.16 

.16@ 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb.. 

.  .23 

© 

.24 

Fowls . 

14 

@ 

.18 

16® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.  .18 

@ 

.19 

Squabs,  doz . 

3.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.25  ®  7.50 

Balls . 3.50  ®  6.00 

Cows . 2.00  ®  4.60 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  8.00  ($11  00 

Culls . . 4.00  ®  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3.00  ®  4.00 

Lambs . 6.00  ®  7.40 

Hogs . 9.(0  ®  9.80 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 

Spring,  bu .  1  20 

No.  2.  Red .  1.04 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .62  ®  .64 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .38  ®  .42 
Rye . 75  ®  79 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  lees. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ®  21.50 

No.  2 . 19.50  ®  20.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  ©  10.00 

Clover  Mixed . 11.00  ®  18  00 

Clover . 12.00  ®  15.00 

Straw,  Rye . 11 .00  ®  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ©  9.00 


Ohio  Road  Laws. — On  page  839  L.  S.  of 
Ohio  aomplains  about  road  superintendent 
injuring  approach  to  road.  The  Ohio 
Statutes,  Sec.  4715A  expressly  prohibit  this 
unless  the  work  be  ordered  done  by  the  j 
trustees,  or  the  superintendent  must  put  . 
in  an  underdrain  and  restore  approach  to 
original  condition.  The  owner  of  the  land 
may  give  such  permission  to  the  road 
superintendent  also,  but  should  the  super¬ 
intendent  destroy  such  approach  upon  only 
his  own  authority  he  must  pay  to  the 
land  owner  $23,  which  may  be  recovered 
in  a  civil  action  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing 
for  L.  S.  to  do.  The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  trustees  cannot  charge 
and  collect  pay  for  work  done  in  such 
cases  as  that  of  L.  S.  W.  E.  D. 

m  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Farm  Ownership. — I  wish  to  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  what  S.  says  regarding  census 
statistics  on  page  777.  If  the.  wife  owns 
and  manages  the  home  farm  she  is  re¬ 
ported  on  the  population  schedule  as  head  I 
of  the  family  and  her  husband  merely  in  j 
whatever  capacity  he  may  be  employed,  but 
if  the  husband  works  or  manages  the 
farm  It  is  reported  on  the  agricultural 
schedule  in  his  name.  Another  mistaken 
idea  in  this  article  states  that  unprin¬ 
cipled  persons  may  show  from  census  re¬ 
ports  that  a  husband  owns  a  wife’s  farm, 
whereas  no  person  can  obtain  from  the 
census  bureau  or  any  of  its  employees  in¬ 
formation  concerning  ownership  of  any  per¬ 
son’s  farm.  The  ownership  paragraph 
(inquiry  6)  merely  serves  to  show  the  per¬ 
centage  of  owned  or  rented  homes  in  the 
United  States.  g. 

New  York. 


MARKS  *BTiF»ciftL  LIMBS 

WITH  IMPROVED  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET 

The  Most  Comfortable,  Durable  and  Natural 
Although  a  man  may  lose  both  of 
his  legs,h«  Is  not  necessarily  helpless. 
By  using  artificial  legs  with  Marks’ 
Patent  Rubber  Feet  he  can  be 
restored  to  his  usefulness. 

The  engraving  is  from  an  instan¬ 
taneous  photograph  of  a  man  ascend¬ 
ing  a  ladder.  He  has  two  artificial  legs 
substituting  his  natural 
ones, which  were  crushed 
by  a  railroad  accident 
and  amputated.  With 
his  rubber  feet  ho 
can  ascend  or  de¬ 
scend  a  ladder,, 
l  balance  himself  on 
|  the  rungs,  and, 
have  his  hands  at( 
liberty.  He  can 
work  at  a  bench  - 
and  earn  a  good 
day’s  wages.  He 
can  walk  and 

mingle  with  persons  without  betray¬ 
ing  his  loss;  in  fact,  he  is  restored  to 
his  former  self  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

With  the  old  method  of  complicated 
aukle-Joints  these  results  could  not  bo 
so  thoroughly  attained. 

Over  38,000  in  use,  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  have  been  supplied  with- 
out  presenting  themselves  to  us, 
by  sending  measurements  on  our 
illustrated  measuring:  sheet, 
which  anyone  can  easily  All  out. 
t  ^  Received  46  Highest  Awards. 
1  ur chased  by  the  u.  S.  Government  and  many  foreign 
governments.  A  Manual  of  416  pages  and  measuring: 
sheet  SENT  FREE. 

A.  4L.  IVaiiYniLS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


It  Costs  Less 

To  Keep  A  Horse  In  Good  Condition 
Than  To  Keep  Him  In  A  Poor  One. 

An  animal  secures  no  benefit  from  food  unless  it  is 
digested.  Undigested  foods  poison  the  blood,  lessen  work¬ 
ing  ability  and  produce  disease. 

The  horse  on  the  left  eats  more  than  the  horse  on  the 
right,  but  he  doesn’t  digest  his  food  properly — doesn’t  se¬ 
cure  the  nourishment  it  contains. 

The  horse  on  the  right  digests  his  food  thoroughly. 
All  the  nourishment  it  contains  is  turned  into  rich,  red 
blood,  solid  muscle  and  working  energy. 

Fairfield’s  Blood  Tonic 
For  Horses  Only 

purifies  the  blood,  prevents  and  cures  disease,  exterminates 
worms,  increases  working  ability  and  cuts  down  feed  bills  by 
perfecting  the  digestion.  Used  regularly,  it  adds  years  to  the 
life  of  your  horse  and  greatly  increases  his  value. 

A  Separate  Preparation  For 
Each  Kind  Of  Animal 

because  the  roots,  herbs,  etc.  so  beneficial  to  one  kind  of  animal 
are  of  so  little  benefit  to  any  other  kind. 

FAIRFIELD’S 
Blood  Tonic  And  Regulator 
For  Horses  Only. 

Blood  Tonic  And  Milk  Producer 
For  Cattle  Only. 

Blood  Tonic  And  Egg  Producer 
For  Poultry  Only. 

Blood  Tonic  And  Fatfener 
For  Hogs  Only. 

Sold  under  guarantee 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

FREE--* ’Fairfield’s  Stock  Book”.  Worth  $1.00  but  sent  free  for  name  of 
your  dealer  and  this  paper. 

Fairfield  Manufacturing  Company 
505  South  Delaware  Ave., 

Philadelphia. 

Fairfield’s  Lice  Killer  is  a  farm  and  household  necessity . 


CD  CC  TO  FARMERS,  FEEDERS  AND  FEED  DEALERS 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited, 

a  booklet  containing  valuable  points  on 
feed  and  feeding.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

FARMERS  FEED  COMPANY.  532  E.  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

P 1. 1C. ASK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies.  etc.  K.  It.  WOOIIWAIU),  *02  (ireennl.li  St..  8.  V. 

rnp  CAI  C- ENSILAGE  CUnER;  Blizzard  No.  L.  14. 

rUll  OHLC  Special.  Complete  with  plain 
table,  35  ft.  pipe,  knives;  good  as  new.  $75  F.O.B. 
Casiilo,  N.  Y.  TABOR  &  MIG.N1N,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

TUnRnilfiURRPn  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— 800 Yearlings 

1  MUnUUbnDnCLJ  $i.uo  each;  100  2-year-old  75c. 
each.  F.  11.  I1II.TS,  Fleniington,  N.  J. 

LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

1  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship,  Fanners,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  Improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

EGrGrS. 

Hit-best  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 

WANTED- MflN  T0  CflRE  F0R  CAnLE,  registered 

■imiiiuu  Holsteins.  Must  be  good  milker, 
single,  willing  to  assist  in  farm  work  preferred. 
"CATTLE”,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAMTFI1“A  Practical  working  foreman  for  farm  of 
Tv  Mil  1  LU  90  acres,  located  on  the  State  road,  two 
miles  from  Haverstraw,  29  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Must  taoroughly  understand  all  farm  and  stable  work. 

r««her  particulars  address  ROCKLAND  AND  ORANGE 
COUNTIES  REALTY  CO  ,  47  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

FREE  BOOK 

Send  5c  forCAMl*  AND  TRAIL,  a  t-reat 
^  ^a-^^B®L24  page  weekly;  or  10c  for  HUNTER- 

. w#  TKAbUR-TUA  t’l’KK,  a  big  160  page  mu- 
gazine;  both  devoted  to  fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  etc.  With 
either  one  we'll  give  you  absolutely  frets, a  64  page  book,  “Hints 
for  Hunters  and  Trappers."  Contains  all  the  fur  and  game 
laws,  many  hunting  and  trapping  secrets.  Worth  hundreds  of 
dollars.  A.  It  HARDIN  U  PUB.  CO.,  Box  500,  Columbus,  Ohio 

1  SKIX  FARMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  In  the  U.s.  Fruit,  grain 

1  ami  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

THE  TIME  TO  BUY  A  FARM 

IS  WHEN  THE  CROPS  ARE  GROWING.  Don't  wait  until 
next  winter.  Nice  farm  of  61  acres  two  miles  from 
railroad  (D.  L.  &  W.)  for  $2000. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

HANDY  BINDER 

IUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
”  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 

EH  D  Ofll  C— Farm  of  112  acres,  twelve  room, 
mn  uHkt  furnace  heated  house,  tenant 
house,  three  barns  in  one,  other  out  buildings, 
running  water  and  electric  lights  in  house  and 
barn,  one  mile  from  village.  Price.  $10,000.  Terms, 
one-half  cash,  balance  mortgage.  HALL'S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Comity,  New  York. 

The  I9II  lOverlands  Cost 


r  Cent  Less 


The  Overland — the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  car  that  was  ever  created — 
starts  the  new  season  with  some 
great  innovations. 

There  are  now  about  20,000 
Overlands  in  use,  and  half  that 
number  are  used  on  farms.  We 
delivered  12,326  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year.  There  are 
20,000  owners  now  telling  others 
about  these  simple  and  trouble- 
proof  cars. 

Dealers  have  already  ordered 
more  than  18,000  of  the  1911 
models — models  at  this  writing 
scarcely  one  week  old.  On  every 
car  ordered  there  has  been  x^aid 
a  deposit. 

We  now  have  live  factories, 
better  equipped  than  any  other 
motor  car  factories  on  earth — a 
daily  capacity  of  140  cars. 

In  two  years  the  Overland,  by 
the  force  of  sheer  merit,  jumped 
to  the  leading  place.  Now  we 
have  such  an  equipment,  such 
prestige  and  such  output  that 
no  maker  can  hope  tcf  compete 
with  us. 

28%  Cut  in  Cost 
in  Two  Years 

We  have  now  invested  over 
$3,000,000  to  produce  Overland 
cars  in  the  most  exact,  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way.  We  have  more 
modern  machinery  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  was  employed  in  this  industry. 

Last  year  this  equipment  cut 
our  making  cost  20  per  cent — an 
average  of  $300  per  car.  This 
year  we  have  cut  the  cost  8  per 
cent  further,  making  28  per  cent 
in  two  years. 


20,000  owners  say  to  you 

“Buy  an 


We  have  done  this  in  spite  of 
advancing  materials,  the  jump  in 
rubber,  the  increase  in  wage.  We 
have  done  it  while  most  other 
makers  of  low-profit  cars  have 
been  forced  to  advances  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Five  of  our  old  models  which 
we  retain  have  been  cut  in  price 
an  average  of  8  per  cent  because 
of  this  saving  in  cost.  For  in¬ 
stance,  our  best  selling  car  — 
Model  49  with  a  detachable  ton¬ 
neau — which  last  year  sold  for 
$1,100,  sells  this  season  for  $1,000. 

On  every  new  model  we  have 
cut  our  basic  price  8  per  cent 
under  last  year. 

The  Overlands  for  1911  give  as 
much  for  the  money  as  will  ever 
be  possible,  in  all  probability. 
They  give  more  for  the  money — 
a  great  deal  more — than  any  rival 
car  on  the  market. 

22  Attractive  Models 

For  the  new  season  the  Over¬ 
land  is  made  in  22  models;  they 
include  every  style  and  design, 
every  size  and  power,  that  any 
man  can  want. 

Mechanically  the  cars  are  not 
greatly  improved — that  was  im¬ 
possible.  No  man  desires —  no 
man  expects — a  more  perfect  car 
than  the  Overland. 

But  we  have  created  a  dozen 
new  attractive  designs — cars  as 
classy  as  the  costliest  cars  in  the 
world.  And  we  include  the  fore 
doors  on  most  designs  without  ad¬ 
ditional  charge.  This  is  a  new 
feature  for  which  most  of  our 
rivals  charge  an 
extra  price. 


for  1911 


Prices  for  1911 

This  season  we  make  a  four- 
cylinder,  20-horse  power  roadster, 
with  96-inch  wheel  base,  for  $775. 
We  are  making  a  torpedo  road¬ 
ster — the  latest  design — for  $850. 

The  25-horse  power  Overland, 
with  102 -inch  wheel  base,  sells 
for  $1,000  this  season.  Five  styles 
of  body,  all  at  one  price. 

This  season  we  make  a  30-horse 
power  Overland  with  a  110-incli 
wheel  base.  It  is  made  in  three 
styles  —  your  choice  for  $1,250. 
The  5-passenger  models  have  fore 
doors  if  you  want  them. 

For  those  who  want  the  utmost 
we  make  35-liorse  power  Over¬ 
lands  with  118-inch  wheel  bases. 
Prices $1,600  and  $1,675  for  every¬ 
thing  a  man  can  possibly  want  in 
a  car. 

All  prices  include  five  lamps 
and  magneto. 

Our  1911  Book  Free 

Send  us  this  coupon  for  our  ad¬ 
vance  book,  showing  all  the  de¬ 
signs  and  giving  all  specifications. 
Pick  out  the  models  you  want  to 
see,  then  visit  the  nearest  of  our 
800  dealers.  The  book  is  free. 
Please  cut  out  this  coupon  now. 


The  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Licensed  under  Selden  patent 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  mail  your  1911  Book. 
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Licensed  under  Selden  patent 


Model  49.  4  cylinders — 25  h.  p.  —  102-inch  wheel  base. 

The  tonneau  is  detachable,  allowing'  room  to  carry  farm  truck  or  milk. 

Price,  $1,095. 
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Model  51.  30  h.  p. —  110-inch  wheel  base. 
A_5-passenger  car  made  with  fore  doors  or  without. 
Also  as  torpedo  roadster.  Price,  $1,250. 


Model  45.  4  cylinders — 20  h.  p. — 96-inch  wheel  base. 
Made  only  in  roadster  style  shown  here. 

Price,  $775. 
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TRAINING  RECRUITS  FOR  THE  APPLE 
CONSUMERS’  LEAGUE. 

It  is  said  that  at  a  recent  convention  of  brewers  one 
of  the  topics  of  discussion  was  of  ways  and  means 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  beer  and  alcoholic 
liquors  generally.  One  man  advocated  the  giving  of 
beer  free  to  children  as  “bread  cast  upon  the  waters,” 
as  it  were,  expecting  that  some  of  the  children  would 
become  beer  consumers, 
and  so  add  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  saloon-keepers 
in  general.  There  is 
really  nothing  strange 
about  such  an  attitude, 
though  it  may  seem  hor¬ 
rifying  at  first  glance. 

If  a  person  gets  his  liveli¬ 
hood  at  all  by  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should 
want  to  sell  as  much  as 
possible,  and  so  make  as 
good  a  living  as  possible. 

A  farmer  living  near 
Scranton,  Pa.,  works  on 
a  similar  principle  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  surplus  apples, 
windfalls,  etc.,  that  or¬ 
dinarily  would  decay  on 
the  ground.  These  are 
gathered  and  shipped  to 
towp,  where  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  children 
of  the  factory  district. 

Fig.  397  shows  the  crowd 
that  gathers  on  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  when  the 
apple  sign  is  displayed. 

Fig.  396  shows  the  chil- 
dren  “dodging  the 
worms”  as  they  call  it. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  K. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  pictures 
tell  the  story.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  dispose  of 
cull  apples  —  far  better 
than  making  them  into 
hard  cider.  Every  one 
of  these  children  will  be¬ 
come  an  apple  eater,  and 
will  never  get  over  the 
habit.  We  need  not  fear 
a  surplus  of  apples  in  the 
future  while  such  an 
army  is  being  trained. 

Every  year  at  this  time 
some  one  comes  asking 
what  the  Apple  Consum¬ 
ers’  League  is.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  about  a  dozen 
years  ago  the  writer  had 
dinner  at  a  well-known 
New  York  restaurant. 

He  became  apple  hungry, 
but  it  was  impossible  to 
find  baked  apples  or 
apple  sauce  on  the  bill  of  fare.  We  called  a  waiter 
and  put  up  a  hard  complaint.  In  a  short  time  a  very 
polite  man  came  like  one  who  seeks  to  sidestep 
trouble,  and  about  the  following  dialogue  was  spoken : 

“I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  food.” 

“Why,  it  isn’t  all  here !” 

“What  is  lacking?” 

"Apple !  Many  of  us  were  born  in  the  country  and 
brought  up  on  apples.  We  like  them,  and  want  to  go 


where  they  are  served.  Why  do  you  not  offer  baked 
apple  and^apple  sauce?  This  is  a  first-class  restaurant 
— why  not  make  it  complete?” 

The  manager  looked  around  and  saw  a  dozen  heads 
nod  with  “That’s  right !”  He  was  a  wise  man  and 
merely  said : 

“Well,  gentlemen,  I’ll  get  them.  Thank  you  for  the 
suggestion.” 

The  next  day  “Baked  apple  and  cream”  was  written 


EDUCATING  AN  ARMY  OF  THE  APPLE  CONSUMERS’  LEAGUE.  Fig.  396. 


took  up  the  refrain.  Up  to  that  time  the  dish  of  fruit 
on  hotel  tables  contained  bananas  and  oranges.  We 
filled  up  these  dishes  with  apples,  and  made  baked 
apple  a  fair  partner  with  sliced  orange.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  simple  organization  has  increased 
the  consumption  of  apples  by  20  per  cent. 

Some  amusing  things  have  grown  out  of  it.  The 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  met  at  Gettysburg 
one  year.  This  is  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  York 

Imperial  section,  yet 
there  was  not  even  the 
smell  of  an  apple  about 
the  hotel.  Some  50  or 
more  guests  began  to  call 
for  apple,  and  kept  it  up 
at  supper  until  the  pro¬ 
prietor  sent  out  and 
bought  some  Ben  Davis, 
which  he  served  raw. 
For  breakfast  the  baked 
fruit  came  on  piping  hot. 

When  the  New  York 
Fruit  Growers’  met  at 
Penn  Yan  there  was 
served  at  dinner  an  apple 
pie  “like  mother  used  to 
make.”  The  writer  found 
that  the  hotel  cook  was 
a  woman,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  ought  to 
be  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  a  woman  who 
“could  take  a  handful  of 
flour,  a  lump  of  butter 
and  sugar  and  even  a 
Ben  Davis  apple,  and 
make  a  pie  that  would 
induce  a  man  to  buy  a 
sealskin  coat  for  his 
mother-in-law.”  At  the 
next  meal  at  the  hotel 
,  there  was.  such  a  call  for 
apple  pie  as  nearly  to 
bankrupt  the  kitchen. 
This  way  'of  spreading  a 
good  habit  or  a  good 
thing  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  we  know  of. 
Through  all  these  years 
we  never  heard  of  but 
one  man  who  is  a  con¬ 
stant  eater  of  sour  apples 
and  also  a  heavy  drinker 
of  liquor. 


SCRANTON  CHILDREN  LINED  UP  FOR  AN  APPLE  CARNIVAL,  Fig.  397 

in  red  ink  on  the  bill  of  fare.  There  was  a  rush  for 
the  apples  that  startled  the  restaurant  managers,  and 
several  barrels  are  now  served  there  every  week.  That 
suggested  the  Apple  Consumers’.  League,  and  we  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  spread  the  work.  We  went  about  call¬ 
ing  for  apple,  and  when  the  restaurants  and  hotels 
failed  to  offer  the  fruit  we  made  it  our  business  to 
make  life  a  burden  to  the  managers.  The  apple  army 
grew  like  magic,  and  ere  long  thousands  of  travelers 


CONCRETE  SILO. 

These  concrete  silos 
are  each  14x36  feet  in 
size,  and  have  six-inch 
reinforced  walls,  concrete 
floors  and  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  roofs.  They  are  fire 
and  weatherproof  to  all 
practical  limits.  They  will 
also  make  silage  that  is 
as  good  as  can  be  made 
in  any  class  of  silos.  If  the  barns  that  stand  by  each  of 
these  silos  were  of  the  same  material  the  owners  would 
not  have  much  building  insurance  to  pay,  and  they 
would  not  be  bothered  with  many  repair  or  painters’ 
bills.  The  silo  shown  in  Fig.  399  illustrates  the  method 
of  building  the  door  openings.  These  openings  are 
closed  with  a  sheet  of  heavy  galvanized  iron,  making  a 
very  simple  and  very  practical  door.  It  is  the  best  door 
I  have  ever  seen  in  a'  silo.  A  silo  of  this  size  and  quality 
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can  be  built  complete  for  from  $350  to  $375.  The  silo 
liovvn  in  Fig.  398  shows  the  dormer  opening  in  the 
roof,  which  has  a  door  in  it  to  fill  the  silo  through. 
The  small  building  shown  in  Fig.  398  is  an  all  con¬ 
crete  milk  house  14x20  feet  in  size  and  eight  feet  high 
to  the  eaves. 

The  walls  of  this  building  are  of  hollow  wall  con¬ 
struction  above  the  foundation,  and  are  11  inches  thick 
including  the  three-inch  air  space.  These  walls  arc  all 
reinforced  with  steel  wire.  The  roof  is  of  reinforced 
concrete,  four  inches  thick,  and  has  a  pitch  of  two 
feet  in  eight  feet.  The  caves  project  10  inches.  The 
chimney  is  of  concrete  and  has  an  eight-inch  flue. 
The  concrete  floors  are  finished  fine  and  smooth,  and 
have  a  true  draining  grade  to  sewer  in  the  surface  of 
each  floor,  also  the  walls  arc  plastered  inside  and 
finished  perfectly  smooth.  The  building  is  divided 
into  twfo  rooms  by  a  concrete  partition;  the  larger  one, 
about  12  feet  square,  is  for  the  milk  room,  and  in  it  is 
located  the  concrete  cooling  tank,  the  separator  and 
other  needed  apparatus  to  handle  milk  properly.  In 
the  other  room,  which  is  about  9x12  feet,  is  located 
the  gasoline  engine  and  water  heater  and  it  will  also 
be  used  as  a  place  to  store  needed  supplies.  This  milk 
house  was  erected  by  contract  for  $250  plus  the  gravel 
and  form  lumber  cost.  k.  c  angevine.* 

Michigan. 


TOO  MUCH  NITROGEN  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Wluit  about  fruit  trees  In  chicken  yards?  Are  they 
r.ot  likely  to  grow  too  fast  and  to  bo  more  subject  to 
blight  and  other  diseases  when  fed  too  much  nitrogen? 

J  have  bought  fertilizer  yearly  for  the  past  eight 
years,  and  have  each  time  debated  as  to  the  purchase 
of  nitrogen.  1  have  followed  the  usual  advice,  and 
purchased  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  Undoubtedly  this  is  right  for  trees  under 
bearing  .age,  but  1  have  been  watching  the  use  of  both 
stable  manure  and  other  form  of  nitrogen  on  land 
stronger  and  presumably  less  in  need  of  it,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  convince  me  that  1  should  have  added  more 
nitrogen  to  the  ration  of  all  the  peaches  older  than 
live  years.  It  may  be  that  the  Crawford  type  of 
peaches  can  be  made  to  run  to  wood  too  freely  when 
of  mature  age,  but  1  have  no  fear  of  this  with  the 
Klberta,  Waddell,  Greensboro  or  other  of  this  type. 
The  fruit  is  darker  in  color,  larger  and  a  few  days 
later,  when  nitrogen  is  plenty. 

As  to  the  diseases  of  yellows  and  “little  peach”  I 
believe  I  have  yet  to  trace  any  connection  between 
the  spread  of  these  troubles  and  the  feeding  or  care 
the  trees  have  received.  The  symptoms  are  more  ob¬ 
scure  on  less  vigorous  trees,  and  yellows  is  usually 
worse  in  those  portions  of  an  orchard  which  receive 
the  wash  from  a  hillside,  but  I  have  little  evidence 
that  by  any  feeding  the  spread  is  either  retarded  or 
increased.  I  believe  careful  watching  with  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  first  affected  trees  is  the  great  factor  in 
the  control  of  these  diseases,  and  lack  of  it  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  short-lived  orchards  we  meet  so  often. 
There  has  been  very  little  pear  blight  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  for  the  past  decade  for  some  unknown  reason. 
I  believe  many  of  the  orchards  have  had  feeding  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  western  New  York  and  New  Jersey  orchards 
which  have  suffered  badly  in  many  cases.  Probably 
the  Seckel  is  as  well  adapted  to  high  feeding  as  any, 
and  I  would  put  it  in  the  rich  hen  yard  with  little  fear 
of  blight,  for  it  seems  to  stand  high  among  blight  re¬ 
sistant  varieties.  P.  I.,  huested. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

I  liave  been  going  across  a  certain  lot  formerly  owned 
b.V  another  man  for  over  25  years,  drawing  bay  and  wood, 
but  now  the  place  has  been  bought  by  another  person,  and 

be  gave  us  the  same  privilege  of  crossing  the  same  for 

eight  or  nine  years.  Now  he  is  unfriendly  and  does  not 

wish  to  let  me  cross  any  more,  fan  he  stop  me  from 

crossing?  In  going  to  the  lot  we  lirst  have  to  cross  a 
meadow  and  then  through  the  woods  to  get  to  our  lot. 
In  going  across  the  meadow  we  have  not  kept  in  the  same 
nit  all  the  time,  as  we  did  not  want  to  make  any  ruts  in 
the  meadow.  We  never  crossed  the  meadow  if  the  hay 
was  not  cut,  unless  we  cut  a  road  through  it  before  going. 

New  York.  w.  u. 

This  matter  of  acquiring  rights  in  your  neighbor’s 
land  is  important  and  quite  complicated.  You  can  sec 
at  once  that  you  are  taking  something  from  him,  and 
yon  can  only  take  it  in  a  lawful  manner.  When  you 
have  acquired  such  a  right  it  is  called  an  easement, 
and  goes  with  the  land  for  all  time.  Formerly  case¬ 
ments  were  acquired  after  a  very  long  time,  a  time  in 
the  quaint  language  of  old,  “when  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contra.”  Now,  however,  this 
time  is  fixed  by  statute  at  20  years.  In  order  that  a 
right  of  way  may  ripen  into  an  easement  it  must  he 
continuous,  uninterrupted  and  with  the  knowledge  and 
acquiescence  of  the  owner  of  the  land  and  extend  over 
a  period  of  20  years.  The  line  of  travel  must  be 
definite,  but  is  not  affected  by  an  occasional  slight 
deviation  to  avoid  obstructions,  mud  holes  or  the  like. 
If  you  can  prove  such  a  use  of  the  land  in  getting 
access  to  your  property  you  have  an  easement  over  his 
property  which  he  cannot  deny  yon. 


THK  RURAh  NEW-YORKER 

HOW  TO  BLANCH  CELERY. 

I  would  like  to  know  bow  to  trench  celery  and  bow 
long  it  will  take  for  It  to  blaneli,  and  If  I  could  trench 
it  when  the  celery  la  wet.  L.  M.  q. 

Ohio. 

There  arc  numerous  ways  of  blanching  celery.  The 
man  who  grows  for  private  use  in  the  home  garden 
may  use  stout  paper  held  in  place  by  an  elastic  band 
or  string,  or  lie  may  use  porous  tile.  The  market 
gardener  near  the  large  cities  who  is  compelled  for 
want  of  space  to  plant  his  crop  very  close  together. 


CONCRETE  MILK  HOUSE  AND  SILO.  fid.  398. 

commonly  uses  boards,  one  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  row,  close  to  the  celery  plants,  and  held  in  place 
with  hooks  or  cleats,  hut  the  commercial  grower  who 
has  land  in  sufficient  quantity  to  plant  his  celery  crop 
far  enough  apart  between  the  rows,  almost  invariably 
uses  the  soil  from  between  the  rows  for  this  purpose. 
This  method  has’  no  expense  attached  to  it  except  the 
labor.  The  operation  begins  with  what  is  known  as 
"handling”  the  celery;  that  is,  going  over  the  field, 
grasping  each  plant  with  one  hand,  holding  all  the 
leaf  stalks  together,  and  pressing  the  dirt  close  up 
around  the  plant.  This  is  usually  followed  by  a  celery 
ridger,  an  implement  that  shoves  the  loose  soil  close 
up  against  the  row.  If  it  is  desirous  to  make  a  finished 
product  right  where  it  is  grown,  and  have  it  ready  for 
market  when  dug,  this  operation  has  to  he  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  according  to  the  variety  grown. 
Blanching  with  soil  requires  longer  than  boards,  paper 
or  tile,  because  it  cannot  be  put  high  enough  at  one 
operation,  hut  celery  blanched  with  soil  has  a  crisp¬ 
ness  and  nutty  flavor  known  to  no  other  method  of 
blanching.  When  boards  are  used  it  is  quite  apt  to 
impart  a  flavor  from  the  wood  to  the  celery.  Celery  is 
nearly  as  susceptible  to  odors  as  milk  or  butter. 

To  keep  celery  for  Winter  use  after  it  is  grown,  the 
greener  it  is  taken  from  the  row  the  longer  it  will  be 
blanching  and  the  longer  it  will  keep,  because  fully 
blanched  celery  must  be  used  or  marketed  at  once  or 
loss  from  rot  is  quite  sure  to  occur.  To  store  celery 
for  Winter  use,  I  prefer  the  green  varieties,  as  they  are 
much  heartier  than  the  so-called  self-blanching  varie¬ 
ties,  and  will  keep  much  better  in  a  trench.  To  store 
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celery  for  Winter,  dig  it  carefully,  pull  off  all  dead  or 
half  dead  stalks,  and  have  the  top:;  thoroughly  dry 
when  placed  in  the  trench.  Open  a  trench  in  some 
well-drained  spot  one  foot  wide,  and  deep  enough  to 
stand  the  celery  in  upright.  Beginning  at  one  end 
pack  the  celery  plants  in  close,  covering  the  roots  an 
inch  or  two  deep  with  damp  soil.  This  may  he  con¬ 
tinued  any  length,  hut  if  more  than  50  or  GO  feet  in 
length  there  should  he  ventilators  about  that  distance 
apart  the  whole  length  of  the  trench.  When  com¬ 
pleted  have  hoards  nailed  together  at  right  angles, 
invert  these  over  the  trench  to  act  as  a  roof,  leave 
both  ends  of  the  trench  open  for  ventilation  until 


Orto!)(*r  1, 

danger  of  freezing  occurs,  when  they  may  he  closed 
and  other  covering  put  over  the  top  from  time  to  time 
as  the  weather  becomes  colder.  The  point  is,  keep 
the  celery  stalks  and  leaves  dry  and  as  cool  as  possible 
without  freezing.  I  have  tried  other  methods  for 
blanching  celery,  but  the  above  has  a  smaller  percent¬ 
age  of  loss  than  any  that  I  know  of.  c.  c.  iiui.sart. 


THE  CLARK  GRASS  METHOD  AGAIN. 

On  page  786  Prof.  Phelps  makes  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  Clark  method,  which  seemed  to  me,  who  has 
studied  and  practiced  this  method  for  14  years,  to  he 
exceedingly  misleading.  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that 
the  trouble  with  the  tract  of  light  soil  that  it  did  not 
retain  but  ran  out  into  wild  grasses,  etc.,  was  that 
first  it  was  sour  and  second  it  was  not  mown  early 
enough  in  June.  1  will  agree  to  take  the  lightest  soil — 
“blow  sand”— which  entirely  refuses  to  turf  over,  be¬ 
ing  so  poor  and  thin  that  it  will  hardly  sell  at  any 
price;  and  turf  it  permanently  to  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  simply  by  judicious  use  of  lime  and  the  very 
tillage  Prof.  Phelps  condemns.  But  the  Timothy 
must  be  mown  in  early  June — as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
blossom,  or  the  little  bulbs  if  permitted  to  mature  seed, 
will  surely  die,  and  the  meadow  “run  out.” 

Finally,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  burning  the  humus 
by  Summer  fallowing.  Such  portions  of  turf  as,  by 
exposure,  arc  dried,  cannot  decompose,  hut  are  pre¬ 
served  by  the  drying  just  as  a  dried  apple  is;  while 
such  portions  underneath  as  are  moist  merely  decom¬ 
pose.  A  severe  rain  may  carry  some  of  the  nitrogen 
excess  freed  into  the  subsoil,  but  the  capillary  action 
reversing  the  process  a  day  or  two  later  will  bring  it 
all  back.  The  only  way  nitrates  can  escape  upward 
from  the  soil  is  in  the  various  forms  of  ammonium 
carbonates,  which  for  their  production  demand  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture  and  beat  at  the  same  time;  coincident 
conditions  impossible  in  Summer  fallowing  where  a 
good  system  of  draining  and  tillage  is  followed.  In 
short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  waste  of  humus  from 
Summer  fallowing,  and  no  such  thing  as  the  running 
out  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  on  sweet  land  well  fed 
and  frequently  mown.  david  stone  kki.sey. 

Connecticut.  _ 

UNOCCUPIED  NEW  ENGLAND  LANDS. 

In  the  run  between  New  York  and  Iloston  the  train 
goes  through  miles  und  miles  easily  a  hundred  miles  of 
reasonably  good  farm  land  enclosed  by  substantial  stone 
walls,  representing  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  which 
is  not  only  not  being  cultivated,  but  Is  being  permitted  to 
revert  to  primitive  conditions,  to  grow  up  with  wild 
shrubbery  and  practically  valueless  trees.  This  land  Is 
within  a  few  miles  of  large  manufacturing  towns  or  cities, 
where  farm  produce  of  all  sorts  is  badly  needed.  There 
is  something  wrong  somewhere.  Where  and  what  Is  the 
trouble?  j. 

The  above  inquiry  is  a  perfectly  natural  one,  but  the 
answer  is  easy.  Those  neglected  fields  are  not  under 
cultivation  because  it  does  not  pay.  Were  it  a  good 
business  proposition  they  would  soon  he  cleaned  up 

and  made  to  yield  crops.  In  my  neighborhood  'thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  this  apparently  waste  land  is  owned 
by  brass  manufacturing  concerns  that  use  immense 
quantities  of  chestnut  for  furnace  work.  They  claim 
that  it  pays  them  to  hold  the  land  for  the  wood  that 
it  grows.  They  certainly  do  not  seem  disposed  to  sell 
it  at  current  prices  after  cutting  olT  the  wood.  In  my 
boyhood  days  this  land  was  largely  used  for  pasturing 
cattle  and  sheep.  Dogs  and  beef  trusts  have  killed 
both  those  industries.  However,  the  balance  is  being 
gradually  restored.  Men  of  means  who  are  looking 
for  Summer  homes  are  buying  up  large  tracts  of  this 
apparently  waste  land,  and  converting  it  into  charm¬ 
ing  estates,  hut  of  course  at  great  expense.  Immi¬ 
grants,  especially  the  Polish  people,  are  also  gradually 
getting  control  of  much  of  this  land,  and  they  are 
Converting  it  into  tillable  land,  apparently  with  some 
success.  In  the  Farmington  Valley  corporations  with 
abundant  capital  are  cleaning  up  large  tracts  for  to¬ 
bacco  farms. 

The  nearness  to  large  manufacturing  towns  where 
the  people  must  lie  fed  inevitably  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  utilization  of  these  waste  fields  is  an  economic 
necessity,  and  therefore  presents  a  profitable  business 
opportunity.  Farmers  who  make  a  business  of  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  markets  of  the  manufacturing  towns  find  a 
strong  competition  and  an  abundant  supply  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  that  certainly  docs  not  suggest  the  need  of  more 
competition  to  them.  Raising  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
close  proximity  to  the  large  towns  is  a  business  con¬ 
ducted  on  very  close  margins  of  profit,  if  there  is  not 
a  direct  loss.  While  the  demand  is  usually  good  prices 
to  the  producer  are  very  close  to  cost  of  production.  It 
must  he  remembered  that  in  these  days  of  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  and  refrigerator  cars  the  South  and  West 
very  largely  supply  these  markets  and  at  prices  the 
home  farmer  cannot  meet.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
handicap  to  the  restoration  of  these  lands  to  fertility 
is  the  cost  of  labor.  The  really  efficient  kind  is  only 
to  be  had  by  capitalists.  In  my  own  case  1  recently 
had  an  acre  of  nice  meadow  land  plowed  and  harrowed. 
It  was  an  easy  day’s  work.  It  cost  me  $16.50.  My 
plans  to  clean  up  a  lot  of  brush  land  died  when  1 
received  that  hill.  1  have  watched  this  retrogression 
of  once  tilled  fields  to  a  state  of  nature  for  years.  The 
pendulum  has  apparently  begun  to  swing  back  again 
and  it  will  swing  about  in  proportion  to  the  profit  to 
be  made  in  the  change.  I  believe  that  in  many  cases 
where  the  owner  can  do  or  superintend  his  own  work 
changing  brush  lands  to  cornfields  is  an  excellent  busi¬ 
ness  proposition.  1  hope  to  be  able  personally  to  prove 
this  statement,  for  it  is  my  belief  that  corn  growing  in 
Connecticut  affords  a  real  opportunity  at  present  prices. 

WAI.I.ACE  H.  MILLER. 
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THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT  HELP  QUESTION. 
Where  the  Fault  Lies. 

Being  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  Eastern  agricultural 
colleges  and  a  farmer  who  has  hired  help  of  many 
kinds,  including  students,  I  have  thought  that  possibly 
I  could  contribute  something  of  interest  on  both  sides 
of  the  student  help  question.  As  superintendent  of  a 
large  farm  it  was  my  practice  for  several  years  to  hire 
additional  help  during  the  Summer  season,  mainly  in 
the  form  of  student  labor.  This  help  has  generally 
proven  satisfactory,  and  even  had  one  virtue,  com¬ 
monly  lacking  in  farm  help,  in  that  most  of  the  young 
men  were  willing  to  admit  a  lack  of  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  were  ready  to  he  shown.  In  other  cases 
where  young  men  have  been  employed  for  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust  they  have  been  found  lacking. 
The  chief  lack  has  been  in  practical  affairs,  where  only 
a  study  of  little  details  in  everyday  work  cotdd  set 
the  man  right. 

1  believe  the  prime  fault  lies  with  the  colleges  in 
sending  out  young  men  to  fill  positions  of  trust  whose 
practical  experience  along  the  line  of  special  branches 
of  farming  is  too  limited.  My  own  experience  as  a 
farm  manager,  in  earlier  years,  has  helped  to  confirm 
this  belief.  Being  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  youth  in  extensive  farming  was  limited 
and  my  college  training  of  course  did  not  make  up  for 
this  deficiency.  The  second  year  after  graduation  I 
took  the  management  of  a  stock  farm  where  several 
old-time  laborers  were  employed.  Among  these  were 
two  expert  English  plowmen.  One  of  the  first  jobs 
these  men  were  required  to  do  was  to  prepare  ground 
in  early  April  for  oats  and  peas,  and  in  plowing  they 
followed  the  good  English  custom  of  leaving  head 
lands  at  the  ends  of  the 
fields  to  be  plowed  last 
of  all.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  disgust  with 
which  they  resented  my 
query  as  to  why  they  did 
not  plow  “round  the 
field.’  A  most  useful 
operation  in  which  prac¬ 
tical  experience  oidy  has 
set  me  right  is  in  the 
home  mixing  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  In  my  college  stud¬ 
ies  the  advantage  of 
home  mixing  was  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  upon  me, 
but  practice  soon  ran  me 
against  several  s  n  a  g  s. 

My  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  convinced  me  that 
1  could  mix  fertilizers 
adapted  to  almost  any 
purpose,  but  I  did  not 
count  on  the  fact  that 
the  fertilizer  dealer,  who 
vv  a  n  t  s  to  discourage 
home  mixing,  sends  out 
his  chemicals  in  varying 
degrees  of  moisture,  and 
often  coarse  and  lumpy. 

1  soon  learned  that  some  form  of  simple  grinding 
machine  was  necessary  for  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
that  the  use  of  a  proper  drier  and  thorough  screening 
were  essential  to  prepare  fertilizers  for  use  in  a  planter 
or  seeder. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  men  of  scientific 
training  to  fill  positions  as  farm  managers  and  superin¬ 
tendents,  hut  such  men  often  fail  to  “make  good”  lie- 
cause  of  a  lack  of  practical  knowledge  which  their 
college  courses  fail  to  give.  Practical  training  is  con¬ 
sidered  essential  in  fitting  men  for  other  professions 
than  agriculture.  The  physician  without  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  would  not  think  of  “hanging  out  his  shingle.” 
The  mining  engineer  is  required,  as  a  part  of  his  train¬ 
ing,  to  become  familiar  with  every  detail  of  mining 
operations.  The  agricultural  college  courses  are  so 
general  in  the  early  part  and  so  varied  later  that  the 
student  has  little  time  to  give  to  practical  lines  of  work 
of  a  special  character.  For  example,  if  lie  wishes  to 
fit  himself  as  a  dairy  expert,  so  much  time  is  needed 
for  the  chemistry,  the  bacteriology  and  the  physics 
of  the  subject  that  lie  has  little  time  left  for  practical 
operations,  such  as  the  keeping  of  milk  and  fat  records, 
the  study  of  pedigrees  and  advanced  registry  work, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  details  of  milk  handling  and 
butter  making. 

The  only  solution  1  can  see  for  meeting  the  problem 
shown  by  existing  conditions  is  for  the  colleges  to  es¬ 
tablish  post-graduate  courses  to  lit  men  for  the  many 
positions  now  open  to  their  graduates,  except  for  the 
great  lack  of  practical  experience.  These  courses 
might  well  require  one  year  of  work  at  the  college 
where  the  practical  bearing  of  scientific  teachings 
should  he  especially  studied  by  experiments  and  where 
the  student  may  study  such  practical  problems  in  the 
field  and  stable  as  would  naturally  have  a  bearing  in 


the  special  line  of  work  he  desired  to  follow.  A 
second  year  should  be  spent  on  some  farm  where  the 
business  side  of  the  student’s  chosen  line  of  work 
could  be  carefully  studied.  This  second  year  of  work 
would  needs  be  under  the  general  direction  of  a  col¬ 
lege  instructor,  and  the  student  should  be  required  to 
carry  out  certain  details  which  could  no  doubt  be  •pre¬ 
arranged  with  his  employer.  Such  questions  as  the 
cost  of  production  and  of  marketing,  and  the  relative 
advantage  of  wholesaling  or  retailing  could  he  studied 
under  actual  business  conditions.  This  second  year  the 
student’s  services  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  his 
employer  so  that  the  young  man  could  at  least  earn 
his  way,  and  thus  not  be  adding  to  the  expense  for  a 
fitting  for  his  life  work.  “shepherd/’ 

HOW  TO  FIGHT  FLEAS. 

Heroic  Methods  to  Combat  a  Nuisance. 

IIow  can  (leas  be  prevented  from  beluK  in  the  house,  and 
la  pt  off  people?  We  do  not  have  dogs  or  cats  in  the 
house,  but  fleas  have  been  very  disagreeable.  v.  s.  k. 

•  New  York. 

To  clear  a  house  of  fleas  when  badly  infested  is 
often  a  strenuous  task.  In  the  first  place,  the  source 
of  infestation,  if  it  be  a  cal  or  dog,  must  be  removed 
or  their  bodies  freed  from  the  fleas.  Stray  cats  or 
clogs  must  be  prevented  from  getting  under  the  house 
and  porches.  In  addition,  a  change  from  carpets  or 
matting  to  bare  floors  and  rugs  is  recommended.  The 
eggs  of  fleas  drop  on  the  floor  when  laid,  and  the 
larvnc  live  upon  whatever  organic  matter,  dust,  etc., 
they  find  in  cracks  and  crevices  of  floors,  baseboards, 
and  under  carpets  and  mattings.  But  when  bare 
floors  with  rugs  that  arc  swept  and  often  dusted  take 
the  place  of  carpets,  fleas  have  to  seek  other  places  in 


order  to  increase  or  even  maintain  an  existence. 

In  severe  infestations  nothing  but  the  removal  of 
floor  coverings  followed  by  a  thorough  washing  of  the 
floors  with  strong  soapsuds  will  avail.  Even  after  this 
has  been  done  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  make  a 
liberal  use  of  buhach  or  pyrethnun  powder.  Moreover, 
nothing  but  the  fresh  powder  will  do  any  good.  It 
quickly  loses  its  strength  in  standing  on  drugstore 
shelves  and  one  should  insist  on  getting  fresh  buhach 
or  pyrethrum  made  in  California.  Do  not  be  misled 
by  a  recommendation  of  Persian  insect  powder  im¬ 
ported  from  Persia,  because  by  the  time  it  reaches  this 
country  it  is  most  apt  to  have  lost  its  effectiveness. 
Dust  this  powder  about  the  baseboards,  under  the 
carpets  and  mattings  before  they  are  replaced  and 
wherever  the  fleas  may  occur. 

Dr.  Henry  Skinner  gives  the  following  method  used 
by  him  most  successfully  in  getting  rid  of  fleas,  lie 
says:  “Knowing  the  volatility  of  napthaline  in  warm 
weather  and  the  irritating  character  of  its  vapor  led 
me  to  try  it.  I  took  one  room  at  a  time,  scattered  on 
the  lloor  five  pounds  of  flake  napthaline  and  closed  it 
:.’t  hours.  On  entering  such  a  room  the  napthaline 
vapor  will  instantly  bring  tears  to  the  eyes.  It  proved 
to  be  a  perfect  remedy  and  very  inexpensive  as  the 
napthaline  could  be  swept  up  and  transferred  to  other 
rooms.”  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  gives  the  substance  of  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  a  woman  anent  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fleas.  She  states  that  during  a  long  residence 
in  Southern  China,  where  fleas  swarm  even  in  clean 
houses,  she  made  her  own  house  immune  through 
many  years  by  dissolving  alum  in  the  whitewash  or 
kalsomine  that  covered  the  interior  walls,  putting 
sheets  of  thick  paper  that  had  been  dipped  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum  under  the  matting,  and  scattering  pul¬ 
verized  alum  in  all  crevices  where  insects  lodge  or 


breed.  Powdered  alum,  she  states,  may  be  sprinkled 
upon  carpets  already  laid  and  then  brushed  or  swept 
into  their  meshes  with  no  injury  to  the  carpets  and 
with  the  certainty  of  banishment  to  many  insect  pests, 
including  both  fleas  and  moths.  gi„enn  vv.  h  fen  rick. 


A  STRONG  THREAD  OF  LIFE. 

Some  Sturdy  Women  Here  and  Abroad. 

The  English  Mark  Lane  Express  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  regarding  an  Englishwoman  : 

“Another  example  of  the  sturdy  race  of  men  and 
women  which  we  possess  in  our  country  is  to  hand 
from  the  Lincoln  district.  In  the  village  of  Heighten 
is  a  woman  named  Mrs.  Ann  Speed,  who  is  now  in 
her  101st  year.  She  acts  as  housekeeper  for  her  son, 
who  is  77  years  old,  and  regularly  attends  Lincoln 
market,  where  she  sells  her  butter  and  eggs,  which 
entails  a  journey  by  train  each  week,  while  she  also 
bakes  her  own  bread.  Seven  of  her  children  are  still 
living,  while  her  grandchildren  number  40,  and  great¬ 
grandchildren  total  50.” 

We  often  come  upon  these  strong  specimens  of 
humanity.  Only  last  week  we  met  an  old  couple  over 
83  years  old,  still  working  and  bright  and  cheerful. 
Most  of  such  people  that  we  know  of  are  in  New  Eng¬ 
land— like  the  following: 

“An  instance  of  long  life  and  activity  upon  the  farm 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Dorr,  of  Milton  Mills,  N.  II., 
who  at  97  years  of  age  still  keeps  house,  doing  her  own 
work,  and  has  this  Summer  picked  peas  in  the  garden, 
and  driven  the  coxes  to  pasture,  with  as  elastic  a  step 
as  most  women  at  60,  as  her  nephew  says.  She  has 
often  made  butter  and  cheese,  and  says  she  could  do 
it  now,  if  necessary.  Her  employment  for  97  years 

has  been  connected  with 
the  farm,  and  her  homes 
have  been  but  two  in 
that  time,  28  years  were 
spent  at  her  birthplace 
and  the  remaining  al¬ 
most  70  years  in  her 
present  home  (of  which 
she  is  the  head),  for  she 
says  with  pride  that  ‘her 
children  live  with  her, 
and  not  she  with  them.’ 
Until  four  years  ago  she 
often  drove  to  Union, 
five  miles  distant,  for 
grain;  and  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  walking  a  mile. 
In  her  ninety-first  year 
she  cut  out  and  pieced 
seven  bedquilts  and 
sewed  them  all  by  hand, 
besides  doing  a  large 
amount  of  mending  and 
housework  ;  and  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Dover  yearly  to  see  to  her 
business  tTiere,  often  go¬ 
ing  alone;  says  she  has 
no  fear  of  traveling  alone 
anywhere  and  can  take 
care  of  herself.  This  independence  and  hardihood  evi¬ 
dently  belong  to  both  sides  of  her  family,  for  her 
father-in-law  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was 
one  of  a  party  to  go  without  food  for  nine  days,  and 
then  killed,  cooked  and  ate  a  rattlesnake  and  drank 
the  broth.  In  her  girlhood  days  she  spun  and  wove 
cloth  for  her  own  clothing.  The  first  calico  dress  that 
she  ever  had  she  bought  for  30  cents  per  yard,  and 
paid  for  it  by  spinning  at  50  cents  per  week.  Aside 
from  being  slightly  hard  of  hearing  she  retains  her 
faculties  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  says  she  hopes 
to  live  to  reach  the  century  mark.”  e.  f.  Dickinson. 

The  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 
has  struck  a  hard  blow  at  express  extortion,  by  issuing 
an  order  cutting  express  rates  in  that  State.  In  some 
cases  these  rates  are  cut  in  half.  Of  course  this  order 
applies  only  to  business  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
Illinois,  and  the  express  companies  will  fight  the  order. 
They  will  probably  go  to  the  Federal  courts  after  an 
injunction,  claiming  that  the  new  rates  confiscate  their 
property.  All  this  is  for  delay  and  a  long  fight  will 
follow.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  end  will  come, 
and  the  more  they  fight  and  twist  the  clearer  will  the 
facts'  appear.  The  Illinois  Commission  shows  that 
some  of  the  express  companies  started  with  no  capital 
and  now  have  millions  of  assets.  It  was  all  made  out 
ol  the  public.  There  is  practically  no  competition,  as 
the  companies  are  controlled  by  mutual  interests,  and 
the  railroads,  also  have  large  holdings  in  the  express 
companies.  They  keep  up  the  pretense  of  competing, 
as  under  the  Sherman  law  it  is  illegal  to  conspire  in 
restraint  of  trade.  In  Europe  the  express  business 
lias  been  largely  given  up.  The  railroad  companies 
carry  parcels  at  a  low  rate,  and  the  government  parcels 
post  gives  a  prompt  and  quick  service.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  people  are  simply  taxing  themselves  and  sub- 
milting  to  all  sorts  of  inconvenience  in  order  to  let 
the  express  companies  get  rich. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Plowing  With  Dynamite. 

Several  Headers. — Is  it  true  that  dyna¬ 
mite  is  used  for  “plowing”  or  breaking  up 
the  soil?  We  have  seen  various  reports  of 
such  operations. 

Ans. — Yes,  there  are  many  records  of 
such  work.  Mr.  J.  H.  Caldwell,  of  South 
Carolina,  tried  the  plan  and  describes  as 

follows : 

“I  drilled  holes  two  feet  deep  in  the 
water  furrow,  placed  one-quarter  of  a 
stick  every  six  feet  apart,  then  touched 
the  fuse  with  a  hot  rod,  broke  my  land 
four  feet  deep.  I  think  I  shall  make  200 
bushels  of  corn  on  my  acre.” 

A  Barren  Cherry  Tree. 

J.  B.  D.,  West  field,  A7.  J. — I  have  an  ox- 
heart  cherry  tree  which  is  healthy,  but  it 
does  not  bear.  This  year  there  were  about 
100  cherries  on  it,  and  they  were  perfect. 
They  tell  me  it  is  the  same  every  year.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  it  to  make  it 
bear?  The  tree  is  about  30  feet  high  and 
about  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Ans. — Cherry  trees  are  very  variable 
in  their  fruit  bearing,  especially  if  they 
are  seedlings.  J.  B.  D.  does  not  state 
whether  the  tree  in  question  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  or  not,  but  it  probably  is  so.  If  it 
is  a  budded  tree  of  some  known  variety 
it  may  be  one  that  is  not  very  produc¬ 
tive,  for  there  are  such  kinds.  A  cherry 
tree  30  feet  high  ought  to  bear  if  it  ever 
will  do  so.  It  will  probably  never  bear 
to  amount  to  much.  If  it  was  grafted  to 
some  good  variety,  such  as  Bing,  Lam¬ 
bert,  Tartarian,  May  Duke  or  any  of 
those  that  are  known  to  bear  well,  the 
tree  may  be  made  to  be  profitable.  As 
grafting  cherry  trees  is  not  very  success¬ 
ful,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  it 
may  be  better  to  cut  back  the  branches 
severely  in  the  early  Spring  and  bud  the 
sprouts  the  following  August. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Tables  of  Food  Values. 

Prom  a  table  of  "Nutrients  in  Food  Ma¬ 
terials,"  I  find  the  following :  Wheat  flour, 
total  dry  matter,  87.5  per  cent;  protein, 
31  per  cent;  carbohydrates,  etc.,  77.4  per 
cent.  On  what  are  these  per  cents  respec¬ 
tively  based,  or  in  other  words,  87.5  per 
cent  of  what,  1 1  per  cent  of  what,  and  77.4 
per  cent  of  what?  E.  D. 

West  Virginia. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  “air- 
dry”  food — that  is,  the  material  when 
thoroughly  dried  out.  For  example, 
green  clover  as  it  is  cut  contains  75  per 
cent  of  water.  The  same  when  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  into  salable  hay  contains 
only  15  per  cent  of  water.  The  figures 
you  quote  show  that  in  100  pounds  of 
the  Hour  there  are  12.5  pounds  of  water 
and  87.5  pounds  of  “dry  matter.”  The 
other  figures  mean  that  10  per  cent  of 
this  dry  matter  (or  9.6  pounds)  are  pro¬ 
tein  and  77  per  cent  are  carbohydrates. 

Killing  the  Radish  Maggot. 

On  page  001  O.  G.  J.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  asks 
for  a  remedy  for  maggots  in  radish.  Sim¬ 
plest  thing  there  is ;  after  planting  sprinkle 
common  table  salt  quite  thick  on  the  rows 
so  that  the  ground  will  be  quite  white 
with  it.  All  gardeners  this  way  use  it 
with  success.  p.  h.  m. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

On  page  661  I  notice  an  inquiry  from 
O.  G.  J.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  asking  about  radish 
maggots.  1  have  never  tried  the  remedy 
given,  but  have  tried  plain  lime  scattered 
in  drill  when  I  sow  the  seed  and  find  that 
the  maggots  never  trouble  them.  Of  course 
if  too  much  lime  is  used  will  injure  radish. 
1  am  sure  this  is  an  easy  and  effective  cure. 

I’iney  Fork,  O.  B.  h.  v. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  standard  remedy  for  mag¬ 
gots  is  the  carbolic  acid  emulsion.  One 
pound  of  hard  soap  is  shaved  and  dissolved 
in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  One  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  is  poured  into  it  and 
the  whole  thing  churned  up  together  until 
a  perfect  mixture  is  made.  One  part  of 
this  is  mixed  with  30  gallons  of  water  and 
poured  along  the  rows.  You  can  also  mix 
kerosene  with  sand  and  scatter  it  along 
the  plants. 


“Tn  your  advertisement  you  stated  that 
you  have  no  mosquitoes.”  “So  I  ain’t. 
Them  pesky  critters  you  see  flyin’ 
around  here  don’t  belong  to  me,  by 
heck.” — Lippincott’s. 


Descent  of  Real  Property. 

Real  property  is  deeded  to  a  husband  and 
wife.  In  case  of  the  death  of  either  how 
does  it  descend?  They  have  parents,  but 
no  children.  E-  w. 

New  York. 

The  nature  of  the  estate  will  depend  on 
the  wording  of  the  deed.  If  it  is  an  estate 
by  the  entirety  being  deeded  to  them  as 
husband  and  wife,  thou  the  survivor  in¬ 
herits  all  of  the  Interest  of  the  deceased. 
This  is  the  usual  method  and  a  wise  one. 
If  each  take  an  undivided  one-half  interest 
they  hold  it  as  two  strangers  would.  Either 
may  mortgage  or  convey  his  or  her  interest, 
and  If  either  dies  intestate  his  or  her  in¬ 
terest  will  descend  as  other  real  property. 
The  wife  will  be  entitled  to  her  dower  in¬ 
terest,  which  is  a  life  estate  in  one-third 
of  her  husband's  lands. 

Loss  of  Land  by  River. 

A  river  cuts  off  three  acres  of  my  land. 
My  neighbor  claims  this  land  and  has 
fenced  it  in.  Do  I  lose  title  to  this  parcel? 

Ohio.  M.  J. 

If  the  river  has  changed  its  route  cutting 
Into  your  farm  leaving  three  acres  on  the 
opposite  side  you  still  own  the  land.  If  the 
river  lias  been  changing  its  course  by  im¬ 
perceptible  but  continuous  action  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  you  will  lose  whatever  it  cuts  off  from 
your  farm  and  own  whatever  is  added  by 
this  slow  method  of  erosion.  Write  your 
neighbor  that  you  wish  possession  of  your 
land  and  demand  that  he  rep'ace  the  fence. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  letter. 

Division  of  Daughter’s  Estate. 

A  widow  conveys  certain  real  property  to 
her  daughter,  reserving  a  life  interest  in  it. 
The  daughter  has  recently  died  intestate 
survived  by  her  mother,  brother  and  sister. 
How  does  this  property  descend?  E.  V. 

New  York. 

The  mother  had  a  life  interest  which  re¬ 
mains  her  property  in  any  event.  As  the 
daughter  left  no  children  the  mother  would 
inherit  a  life  estate  which  she  holds  al¬ 
ready.  At  the  death  of  the  mother  the 
brother  and  sister  will  take  title  to  the 
property.  If  either  dies  meanwhile,  the 
children  of  the  deceased  will  be  entitled  to 
the  share  of  the  deceased  parent.  Dece¬ 
dents  Estate  Law  No.  85. 

Removable  Property  and  Real  Estate. 

I  recently  bought  a  farm,  but  have  not 
taken  possession.  The  party  selling  it  has 
been  hauling  off  lumber  intended  for  a 
half-finished  henhouse,  pipes  and  the  fur¬ 
nace.  The  out-buildings  are  locked.  Do 
they  have  the  right  to  haul  off  such  prop¬ 
erty?  J.  G. 

New  York. 

In  buying  a  farm  you  take  title  to  the 
real  property  and  not  to  the  movable  or 
personal  property.  Things  that  are  intended 
to  be  a  part  of  the  place,  as  keys,  furnace 
or  doors  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  house 
and  must  not  be  removed.  Lumber  and 
pipes  not  affixed  to  the  buildings  can  be 
taken  as  well  as  furniture.  lie  cannot 
take  out  anything  that  will  injure  the 
realty  in  severance.  You  should  write  the 
party  selling  the  place  to  remove  his  per¬ 
sonal  property  within  a  short  time,  but  to 
take  nothing  affixed  to  the  place. 


Why  Fall  is  the  Time  to 
Paint 

>AINT  lasts  longest  and  gives 
the  best  service  when  it  gets 
the  strongest  hold  upon  the 
surface  ;  and  the  drier  the 
surface  the  better  hold  it  gets. 

In  the  Fall  the  air  is  dry; 
so  is  the  wood.  There  are 
no  insects  to  get  stuck  in  the 
fresh  paint,  and  very  little 
dust  and  dirt  to  settle. 

But  no  matter  when  you  paint,  you  will 
always  get  the  best  results  when  you  use 

PureWhite  Lead 

(“  Dutch  Boy  Painter  ”  Trade  Mark) 

and  linseed  oil.  Then  you  know  you 
are  right.  Use  it  this  Fall.  Look  for 
the  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  on  the  keg. 

Write  ns  for  our  Dutch  Hoy  Paint  Adviser 
No.  8”— a  beautifully-illustrated  booklet,  con¬ 
taining  many  valuable  suggestions. 

National  Lead  Company 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities  : 
New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati 
Cleveland  Chicago  8t,  I-onir 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


PJLRRARP  CELERY,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND 
UADDHUC;  CELERIAC,  best  variety  fine  plants  | 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for  *7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL, PA. 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees-  Free  Catalogue 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nursery?  Beverly?  Ohio 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Trices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Britlgeville,  Del. 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  the  leading  and  money  making 
O  varh-Men  i  eady  to  ship  now. 


D.  RODWAY,  Uartly .  Del. 


QTARIE  UAMliRF  for  sale  on  cars.  McGirr  Sons 
OIADLC  MANUM.  534  West  29th  St  ,  New  York  City 

PEACH  TREES 


FALL  1910 


SPRING  1911 


We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 
HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  Apple,  Tear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Peach  to  offer  as 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Montmorency  Cherry  trees  $10.00  per  100—10,000 
Cherry  Currant  hushes  at  $4.00  per  100.  Wholesale 
price-fist  just  out,  get  a  copy. 

L'AMOREAUX  NURSERIES.  -:-  Schoharie,  New  York. 


THE  TROUTMAN 
ORCHARD  HEATERS 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR 
CROPS  FROM  FROST 

AGENTS  WANTED 
—  ADDRK88  ABOVE  — 
CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


Plant 

Hardy 

Roses 


In  October  and 
Have  an  Abund= 
ance  of  Flowers 


the  Following  June  Frau  Karl 

Druschki 


In  this  and  similar  climates  the  best 
time  to  plant  all  Hardy  Roses  is  in  the 
month  of  October,  say  after  the  10th, 
when  the  plants  will  be  ripened  and 
in  first-class  condition  to  ship  with 
safety. 

We  shall  have  for  the  coming  season 
an  unusually  large  supply,  embracing 
all  the  choice  older  varieties  and  the 
newer  sorts  which  have  been  tested  the 
past  season  and  can  now  be  offered  with 
confidence.  Illustrated  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries 
Rochester,  New  York 


Seed  Potatoes 

We  offer  for  sale,  carefully  packed  In  barrels, 
seed  potatoes  of  the  Green  Mountain  variety. 
These  potatoes  have  been  grown  on  our  own  farm 
in  Massachusetts,  near  the  New  Hampshire  State 
line,  from  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  seed,  care¬ 
fully  treated  with  formalin,  and  planted  on  sod 
land  absolutely  free  from  scab.  It  Is  the  highest 
type  of  seed  potato  of  this  variety  and  absolutely 
reliable,  and  taken  from  tho  product  of  the  farm 
where  the  yield  was  enormous.  Experienced  grow¬ 
ers  south  of  us  are  always  looking  for  seed  pro¬ 
duced  under  these  conditions,  and  wo  Invito  corre¬ 
spondence  front  prospective  buyers. 

Price  S2.S0  per  barrel,  or  for  two  and 
one-half  bushels— sixty  pounds  to  a  bushel. 

Address  ST.  MARTIN  FARM,  Littleton,  Mass. 


Want  ALFALFA  HAY* 

Quote  Price— Loaded—' Your  Station. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  SEWICKLKY,  PAA 


Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet, 

II.  C.  BOGE118,  Box  11,  Mcchniilcbiirg,  Ohio 


SPECIOSA 

TREES 


Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines  for  Sale • 

Green’s  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  grow  and 
are  TltUIS  TO  NAME.  Established  thirty  years. 
Capital  $126,000.  Buy  of  Green  and  save  half 
your  money.  No  agents.  Send  for  our  big  fruit 
I  catalog,  72  pages.  Ill nstrated,  and  get  free  copy  1 
aljo  of  Green’s  Fruit  Instructor. 

Hook  worth  u  Dollar  fur  1  O  Gents.  Send  10 
.cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Huoki 
,  on  Fruit  Growing.  Send  In  tree  order  now. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOU  can’t  help  being  interested  in  the 
only  range  that  will  bake  “a  barrel 
of  Flour  with  a  Hod  of  Coal.” 

We  have  given  over  1,000  public  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  STERLING’S  efficiency, 
at  County  Fairs  and  in  retail  stores — each 
time  baking  250  big  loaves  of  bread,  with 
less  than  30  lbs.  of  coal! 

There’s  no  guesswork  about  buying  such  a 
range — its  efficiency  is  proved  in  advance. 
It  means  smaller  fuel  bills — whether  you 
burn  coal,  coke  or  wood.  Less  trips  with 
the  coalhod  or  to  the  woodbin. 

STERLING  efficiency  means  better  results, 
too — bread  all  evenly  baked,  brown  and 
crisp,  without  shifting  the  pans  or  turning 


the  loaves,  whether  you  bake  one  loaf  or 
sixteen  at  a  time.  The 


is  popular  in  the  villages  and  farms  because 
it’s  big  and  strong  and  substantial — practi¬ 
cally  never  needs  repairs — and  will  last 
longer. 

Among  the  STERLING  Features  arc  :  Improved 
Grates,  giving  the  highest  type  of  combustion — 
Rounded-End  Fire  Box,  in  which  no  ashes  can 
accumulate — Scientific  Flue  System,  giving  ex¬ 
actly  half  the  heat  to  each  half  of  the  oven  or  to 
each  half  of  the  top  plates— Oven  Circulation 
System,  which  takes  the  coolest  air  and  passes 
it  over  the  hottest  plate — Lifting  Hearth — Lift- 
Top,  for  broiling  and  scientific  feeding  of  the  fire 
—Oven  Window  — and  many  other  conveniences. 


Our  booklet  explains  fully.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle  the  STERLING,  mail  us 
the  coupon  to-day. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER  -  -  N.  Y. 


Sill  Stoves  Works,  215  Kent  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  book  on  Sterling  Ranges  to 

My  Name . 

Address . State . 

My  Dealer’s  Name . - 


1910. 


'run:  rurai,  new-yorker 
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A  DEPENDABLE  FARM  SLED. 

Every  farm  should  be  provided  with 
one  or  more  good  sleds,  and  one  built  as 
shown  in  the  drawing  will  prove  very 
satisfactory.  It  is  easily  built  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  as  there  are  no  tenons  to  make 
nor  mortises,  both  of  which  require 
much  labor  and  seriously  weaken  the 
sled.  The  frame  of  the  sled  is  made  of 
4x4’s,  excepting  the  blocks  marked  X, 
which  are  4x6x10  inches.  Upon  these 
blocks  rest  the  cross  pieces  AAA,  and 


upon  these  the  upper  part  of 

r? - = - IT 

the  sled 

- - — 

t 

N  ^ 

r*  •  • 

/s /?.  /any  Tojo  y/ch 

HANDY  FARM  SLED.  Fio.  401. 

frame  rests,  all  being  bolted  together  with 
y2- inch  bolts.  Besides  the  holts  spikes 
should  be  driven  through  the  blocks  X, 
to  prevent  their  turning  should  the  bolts 
become  loose.  Next  come  the  diagonal 
brace  B  and  the  crosspiece  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  sled,  just  behind  the  stand¬ 
ards.  The  top  of  the  sled  may  be 
floored  over  if  desired.  The  tongue  is 
bolted  loosely  on  top  of  the  front  cross¬ 
piece,  and  braced  with  chains  or  heavy 
strap-iron  braces.  Iron  soles  should  be 
used  if  possible,  and  good  ones  are 
easily  made  of  old  wagon  tires. 

This  sled,  as  described  and  shown  in 
diagrams,  should  give  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice,  but  it  may  be  made  higher  if  de¬ 
sired,  though  greater  height  is  not 
needed  unless  to  be  used  in  stony  or 
stumpy  fields.  Crosspieces  XXX  may 
be  2x6  instead  of  4x4’s,  when  two  bolts 
at  each  joint  can  be  used  and  the  diago¬ 
nal  brace  B  be  dispensed  with.  The 
bottom  of  the  sled  frame  is  nine  feet 
long  and  the  top  from  standard  to  stand¬ 
ard  is  12  feet. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w.  E.  D. 


THE  WORK  OF  A  CORN  BINDER. 

I  notice  on  page  854  statements  by 
D.  P.  B.  that  do  not  seem  at  all  like 
facts  as  produced  by  experience  here. 
We  have  owned  and  hired  corn  binding 
machines  similar  to  the  description 
given,  but  we  have  never  seen  one  that 
will  work  well  if  driven  down  through 
a  piece  of  corn  same  as  the  writer  de¬ 
scribes,  as  you  would  have  to  back  fur¬ 
row  in  plowing.  The  machines  we  have 
here  are  heavy;  are  not  at  all  suited  to 
soft  ground.  We  have  no  hillsides  here 
where  our  machines  work  at  all  satis¬ 
factorily.  We  have  never  found  a  team 
of  three  horses  that  could  cut  four  acres 
in  one  day  under  good  conditions,  while 
D.  P.  B.  says  in  his  locality  they  cut  six 
or  seven  acres.  A  good  man  can  cut 
with  an  ordinary  sickle  one  acre  per  day, 
and  cut  it  too  within  an  inch  of  the 
ground,  while  every  corn  binder  we  have 
ever  seen  will  average  to  cut  stalks 
from  four  to  eight  inches  high.  This 
is  a  bad  waste,  and  furnishes  quite  an 
inconvenience  in  plowing.  We  had  a  boy 
18  years  old  cut  a  measured  acre  for 
several  days  in  succession,  and  we  can 
prove  this  by  affidavits  if  necessary.  We 
feel  that  the  three  to  six  inches  of  corn 
stubble  left  on  the  ground  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  worth  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  acre; 
this  would  pay  the  man  for  cutting. 
The  reason  that  I  write  this  is  that  I 
appreciate  having  all  farmers  prosper, 
and  would  not  wish  to  know  of  them 
spending  their  money  for  machinery 
which  would  be  of  no  service  to  them. 

Maine.  j.  henry  rines. 

“I  often  think  you  can  tell  people’s 
characters  by  their  gardens.”  “I  do,  too. 
There’s  Miss  Matchit,  who  is  as  merce¬ 
nary  as  she  can  be,  and  the  prominent 
plants  in  her  garden  are  moneywort  and 
marigold.” — Baltimore  American. 


Shot-Hole  Borer. 

C.  TF.  M.,  Burlington ,  N.  J. — I  have  a 
four-year-old  peach  tree  affected  with  the 
borer  beetle.  Would  you  let  me  know  if 
there  is  any  good  remedy  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion?  The  beetle  and  its  mode  of  operation 
Is  described  in  Bulletin  No.  33,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  but  no  remedy 
given  except  to  keep  the  ground  free  of 
brush,  which  I  have  always  done. 

Ans. — No  doubt  the  peach  tree  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  affected  with  the  Shot-hole 
borer  (Scolytus  rugulosus).  This  is  a 
difficult  pest  to  control,  and  although 
formerly  it  was  held  to  attack  only  dead 
or  dying  trees,  it  undoubtedly  attacks 
living  trees  as  well  and  quite  injuriously. 
As  is  stated  in  the  letter,  all  the  brush 
should  be  gathered  up  and  burned,  and 
also  any  dead  trees  should  be  cut  down 
and  burned,  because  both  afford  a  breed¬ 
ing  place  for  the  beetles.  In  addition, 
those  branches  of  the  infested  trees  that 
are  so  affected  that  they  are  dying  should 
be  cut  off  and  burned.  This  should  be 
done  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  after  the 
wood  has  completed  its  growth  and  be¬ 
come  mature.-  In  addition  to  these  pre¬ 
cautions  considerable  protection  will  be 
derived  from  coating  the  living  trees  with 
a  thick  whitewash  three  times  a  year, 
once  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  sec¬ 
ond  during  the  first  half  of  July  and  the 
third  application  about  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  Paint  the  trunk  and  as  much  of  the 
larger  branches  as  it  is  possible  to  reach 
from  the  ground.  The  whitewash  will 
act  as  a  repellent,  and  has  given  consid¬ 
erable  protection  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  tried.  To  make  the  whitewash  more 
adhesive,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
table  salt  to  each  pail  of  the  wash. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

Kootenay  Country  for  Apples. 

J.  A.  II.,  Steubenville,  O. — What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  Kootenay  district  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Washington  and  Oregon  for  the 
production  of  fine  apples?  Will  Prof.  Yan 
Deman  give  an  opinion  as  to  best  varieties 
for  the  former  location? 

Ans. — The  Kootenay  country,  which 
is  in  northern  Idaho,  is  practically  the 
same  as  northeastern  Washington,  and 
is  a  good  region  for  growing  fruits. 
Apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  peaches 
and  the  bush  fruits  do  well  there.  It  is 
a  new  country  and  very  little  has  been 
planted  there  in  comparison  with  the 
older  parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
I  have  been  through  it  to  some  extent, 
and  think  it  a  lovely  country  in  which 
to  live,  and  there  is  good  profit  in  grow¬ 
ing  fruits  there.  The  market  facilities 
are  getting  better  all  the  time.  The 
varieties  suitable  to  grow  are  the  same 
as  for  Oregon  and  Washington.  Spitzen- 
berg,  Yellow  Newtown,  Jonathan, 
Grimes,  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap  and 
Stayman  are  some  of  the  best  apples. 
Bartlett  and  Comice  are  the  best  pears 
for  market.  Bing,  Lambert  and  Napo¬ 
leon  are  the  leading  cherries  to  grow, 
but  any  of  the  sour  varieties  flourish 
equally  well.  Any  of  the  best  fruits  are 
at  home  there  and  so  are  vegetables  and 
flowers.  No  one  need  fear  trying  the 
Kootenay  country  as  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  home.  H.  e.  van  deman. 

First  Farmer:  “Got  a  hired  man?” 
Second  Farmer :  “Nope,  an  agricultural 
assistant.” — New  York  Sun. 


Reo  “Thirty”  Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1250 
Top  and  Mezger  Automatic  Windshield  Extra 


New  York  to  San  Francisco 

in  10  days,  15  hours,  10  minutes — what  that  means  to  you 

The  thing  that  counts  most  is  getting-there-and-back,  ability  to  do 
the  work  you  want  done  the  minute  you  want  it  done — without  fuss  or 
delay — and  this  astonishing  record  proves  absolutely  that  the  Reo  “Thirty” 
will  do  that  for  you. 

Think  of  a  car  that  keeps  on  going  for  io}4  days,  day  and  night, 
over  all  the  kinds  of  roads  there  are  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
— good  roads,  bad  roads,  awful  roads,  no  roads  at  all  but  only  deserts  and 
mountain  tracks,  through  mud,  through  sand,  fords  and  all  that— and 
gets  there  4  days  and  11  hours  quicker  than  a  $4,000  car,  and  14  days 
quicker  than  any  other  car  that  tried  it  ! 

Will  the  Reo  do  what  you  want  ?  Is  it  strong  enough  ?  Has  it 
power  enough  ?  Has  it  the  endurance  and  reliability  ? 

Then  take  a  ride  in  it.  You  never  got  into  a  car  that  had  such 
spring,  such  quick  getting-away,  such  comfort,  such  fun. 

Reo  “Thirty”  Four-passenger  Roadster  same  price,  $1250.  Reo 
•Twenty-Three”  Four-cylinder  Runabout,  $850. 

Send  for  a  Reo  catalogue,  also  ‘Coast  to  Coast  in  Ten  Days.  ” 

Better  yet,  get  next  to  a  Reo  dealer  and  let  him  take  you  out. 

R  M  Owen  &  Co  Lansing  Michigan  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


E  HOW  THE EANUMYS 


FOB  THE  '‘UNO'S  SAKE” 


Why  Don’t  You  Drain  or 
Terraco  That  Farm  of  Youra? 

Surveyor.  Get  a  Bostrom  Improved  Farm  Level  work  yo  Jse§ 

THIS  LEVEL  IS  NO  MAKESHIFT.  Tho  outfit  Includes  Level,  Telescope  with  tnaii- 
ntfymK  glasses  enabling  you  to  read  tho  Target  a  quarter  of  a  nillo  away ;  Tripod,  Grad¬ 
uated  Rod.  Targetand  Hostrom’s  70  page  book— ‘  Soil  Salvation”— giving  the  cream  ot 
J5  years  practical  experience  in  DRAINING,  TERRACING  and  IRRIGATING,  with  full 
Instructions  on  how  to  use  the  Level.  Simplicity,  Accuracy,  Durability  GUARANTEED. 
Used  and  endorsed  in  every  State  In  the  Union,  also  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Shipped  on  receipt  of  price  $15.00;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Or,  If  preferred,  wlU 
ship  C.O.D.  $15.00  and  express  charges,  subject  to  approval.  Shipping  weight  15  lbs. 

If  not  on  sale  In  your  town,  order  from  nearest  address. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFG.  CO..  323-a  Brunswick  Bldg.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
100  Madison  Ave..  ATLANTA,  GA.  1100  Pine  Street.  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 
FOR  IOO%  CROPS 


With  this  tool  more  different  kinds 
of  work  can  bo  done, 
with  less  effort,  than 
with  any  other.  CLARK’S  is  tho  only  Disk  Culti¬ 
vator  that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  tho  work  of  several  disk  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  nioro  thoroughly,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre — 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Hoad  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 

Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


THE 

ORIGINAL 

“CUTAWAY.” 


Get  this  Genuine  Alundum 
Tool  Grinder  on  Free  Trial 


Harman  Supply  Co.,  160  Harrison  St.,  Dept.3r.87,  Chicago 


Please  send  me  free  and  prepaid  booklets  explaining 
your  free  trial  offer  of  your  Aluuduiu  Tool  Grinder. 


Nine 

Machines 
in  One 


Name.. 


Address  . 


No  letter  necessary; 
merely  send  tbe 


coupon. 


Sharpen  your  tools  at  my  expense.  I  want  to  show  you  that  the  ancient  grindstone  V* 
is  a  back  number  and  that  the  emery  wheel  is  a  menace.  I  want  you  to  try  positively 
free  this  genuine  Alundum  Farm  Tool  Grinder.  Alundum  is  the  only  true  abrasive.  It  will 
not  draw  the  temper  from  steel;  it  will  sharpen  the  dullest  tool  in  from  s  to  5  minutes,  when 
the  grindstone  would  take  half  an  hour.  Alundum  never  wears  out.  It  does  not  glaze  over.  % 

I  want  to  send  a  few  of  these  machines  out  on  Free  Trial  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  1  want  V* 

to  put  one  in  every  locality.  I  want  you  to  clip  off  and  send  the  coupon  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner 

ot  this  announcement  and  I  will  mail  at  once  circulars  explaining  every  detail  of  theofier  lam  making  here.  % 

I  Don’t  Want  You  to  Send  Me  a  Cent  of  Your  Money.  I  Don’t  Want  Any  Promise 

I  merely  want  to  place  this  Genuine  Alundum  Grinder  on  your  farm  for  a  few  days.  Sharpen  your  dull  axe 
your  dull  scythe,  your  dull  corn  knives,  your  dull  cold  chisels,  or  hatchet,  or  any  dull  tool  you  have  See  how’ 

quickly  and  how  easily  il  is  done.  See  how  Alundum  (made  of  the  substance  of  precious  stones)  sharpens  your  tools  in  from  one-fourth  to 
onc-twentyfifth  of  the  time  required  by  a  grindstone  and  does  not  heat  nor  draw  the  temjjcr.  Do 
all  this — give  this  great  machine  the  most  severe  tests  —  then  unless  you  think  that  you  posi¬ 
tively  cannot  get  along  without  this  Alundum  Tool  Grinder,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  We’ll 
ask  no  questions.  Wc’U  Like  it  back  without  a  word,  and  we’ll  pay  the  transportation  charges. 

Now  send  the  coupon.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  wonderful  abrasive  and  our  free  trial  offer. 

Romember  —  Alundum  is  really  manufactured  precious  stones.  It  is  even  harder  than 
the  hardest  diamond.  Alundum  will  scratch  a  diamond  and  cut  glass  like  a  knife  cuts  an 
apple.  Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  full  explanation  of  our  Great  lO  Day  Free  Trial 
Offer.  Do  this  now.  Do  not  delay. 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  160  Harrison  St,  Dept  3587  ,  Chicago,  III. 


9  MACHINES  IN  ONE 

1 — One  Alundum  Sickle  Grinder 
2  —One  Alundum  Fine  Grinder 

3—  One  Alundum  Rough  Grinder 

4—  One  Alundum  Oil  Stone 

5 —  One  Alundum  Saw  Gummer 
6  One  Light  Buffing  Wheel 

7—  One  Alundum  Scythe  Stone 

8 —  One  Alundum  Razor  Hone 

9— Ono  Disc  Grinding  Attachment 


mw 


THE  KUKAI>  NEW-YORKER 


October  1, 


GRAIN  PRICES. 

It  looks  to  us  ns  If  hay  must  conic  down 
or  oats  go  up.  We  think  corn  and  feed* 
stuffH  arc  high  enough,  though  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  they  may  work  higher  as  season  ad¬ 
vances.  HKI.IA.NCK  M  KUCAN'J'ILB  CO. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  question  of  grain  prices  is  a  pretty 
hard  one  to  settle.  We  do  not  think  prices 
on  grain  are  high  compared  with  what 
they  have  been  the  last  few  years.  The 
tendency  of  the  market  so  fnr  has  been 
downward  until  the  last  few'  days,  when 
oats  and  rye  are  doing  a  little  better.  We 
think  the  price  on  hay  is  undoubtedly  In¬ 
flated,  and  we  should  sec  lower  prices  as 
the  season  advances.  J.  i>.  mVi.aukn  co. 

Plymouth,  Mich. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Government  es¬ 
timates  have  been  decidedly  "off.”  While 
grain  has  moved  apparently  very  freely,  in 
reality  only  a  small  percentage  of  it  has 
moved  from  this  section.  The  farmers  are 
independent,  having  healthy  hank  accounts, 
etc.,  and  are  holding.  This,  I  think,  is  true 
of  hay  as  well,  many  of  the  farmers  hold¬ 
ing  their  hay  at  tills  time  for  .f.r>  per  ton 
more  than  they  can  realize  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  markets,  iuvin  t.  kangbonkh. 

Bellevue,  O. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  judge  the 
future  prices  of  grain  and  feed  markets 
fills  year.  However,  without  going  into  de¬ 
tail  it  would  seem  as  if  feed  will  rule  at 
higher  prices  toward  the  end  of  tills  year, 
and  of  course  during  the  Winter  months 
and  early  part  ol  next  year.  Oats  seem  to 
imvc  been  hammered  down  to  a  basis  where 
they  resist  further  drives  pretty  Well,  and 
we  would  not  he  surprised  to  see  oats  work 
gradually  higher  from  now  on.  Corn  is  a 
debatable  proposition.  Considering  prices 
obtaining  on  other  grains,  corn  Is  cheap 
now  ;  however,  all  indications  are  for  still 
lower  prices  during  the  next  couple  of 
months.  Huy,  we  think,  will  sell  at  higher 
juices  later  on,  as  the  demand  for  tins 
commodity  Is  pretty  fair  and  supply  not  any 
too  much.  THE  FItANKK  CJKA1N  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SHREDDED  CORN  FODDER. 

Several  people  have  asked  if  it  would 
pav  to  hale  shredded  corn  fodder  and  ship 
It  to  market.  The  theory  Is  good,  but  the 
practice  would  fall.  The  fodder  is  not 
found  in  any  hay  markets  that  we  know  of. 

The  writer  lias  not  known  of  any 
shredded  corn  fodder  being  put  up  or  sold 
In  this  market.  He  has  made  Inquiry  or 
all  retail  dealers  and  learned  that  it  is  an 
unknown  commodity  to  thin  trade  so  itti 
as  handling  If  here  Is  concerned. 

Nashville,  Tcnn.  chas.  oouzke. 


There  will  he  no  corn  fodder  dr  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  this  year  from  the  State 
of  Minnesota  on  account  of  shortage  In 
hay  crop.  Wo  have*  been  receiving  nay 
practically  all  Summer  from  other  State's, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  look  to  other  States 
for  forage  until  new  crops  next  year. 

•St  Paul,  Minn.  c.  a.  hank  &  co. 

There  is  no  market  here  for  shredded 
fodder;  six  or  seven  years  ago  there  were  a 
few  curs  slilpjH'd  to  tills  market,  hut  we  do 
not  think  it  sold  for  enough  to  pay  M- 
proses.  We  know  of  one  ear  being  sold  to 
warehouse  man  for  $5,  and  he  held  It  for 
two  years,  and  may  have  some  of  it  yet. 

St  I  aiuls.  PA  NIKI,  V.  BYUNK  COM.  CO. 

In  regard  to  shredded  corn  fodder  will 
state  that  none  of  this  was  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  this  market  to  our  knowledge.  A 
IVw  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell 
It,  but  without  any  success  whatever.  We 
do  not  think  there  Is  anyone  in  this  part 
of  the  country  that  Is  haling  and  shipping 
corn  fodder.  w.  J.  ahmsthono  co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shredded  corn  fodder  is  a  good  feed  In 
our  estimation  If  used  upon  the  farm.  Jr 
it  is  cut  and  stored  in  the  hayloft  It  keeps 
in  good  condition  as  fnr  as  our  Information 
has  gone.  However,  as  receivers  in  a  large 
market,  our  experience  was  not  satisfactory, 
nor  wen*  the  retailers  or  dairymen  satisfied 
with  it.  Therefore,  we  never  advise  the 
shipment  of  It  to  this  market  in  any  ease, 
nor  is  there  any  call  for  it  or  any  estab¬ 
lished  price.  It  does  not  keep  nice  ana 
sweet  in  the  center  of  the  hale  when  it  has 
been  haled  very  long.  We  frequently  found 
a  moulded  center  in  the  hale.  Moisture 
seems  to  have  gathered  in  the  pith.  H  it 
were  not  for  flint  we  believe  it  would  he 
a  line  feed,  and  valuable.  We  never  advise 
anyone  to  bale  or  ship  if,  and  space  is  too 
valuable  in  the  large  cities  to  handle  it 
]00HC.  WHITCOMB  ti  BOOT . 

Cincinnati,  O. 


There  Is  no  haled  shredded  corn  fodder 
coming  to  these  markets,  but  it  Is  hard  to 
say  what  they  will  put  on  the  markets, 
1m* fore  the  Winter  is  over.  The  hay  crop 
Is  a  failure  In  this  State  this  year,  owing  ( 
to  the  drought,  except  the*  sloughs  and  river 
bottoms  which  wen*  cut  this  year,  the  first 
time  in  twenty-live  years.  There  Is  very 
little  hay,  not  enough  for  the  farmers 
stock.  We  are  being  supplied  now  by  Kan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska.  We  doubt 
whether  they  can  furnish  enough  to  see  us 
through  to  the  harvesting  of  the  1 911  crop, 
Wisconsin  Is  a  little  bettor  off  than  we  are. 
In  some  localities  they  cut  about  20  per 
cent  of  a  crop  of  Timothy,  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  larger  area  of  sloughs  to  cut. 

OMO.  nOKNHlNd  &  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


APPLE  NOTES. 

The  apple  crop  is  very  small  around  here. 
1  have  not  heard  of  any  offers  on  them 
yet,  hut  I  am  getting  $1  per  bushel  In 
the  Trenton  market,  and  they  will  go 
higher.  All  farm  crops  are  very  good. 

Taylorsville,  Pa.  k.  J. 

We  have  the  largest  crop  of  apples  ever 
grown  In  this  valley,  Kittitas,  on  the  upper 
Yakima:  trees  all  loaded  to  their  capacity 
and  fruit  coloring  nicely.  A  great  deal  or 
thinning  of  the  fruit  has  been  done,  hut 
still  not  enough.  I  tell  you  It  fakes  nerve 
to  get.  them  thin  enough  while  they  are 
small.  il.  G.  o. 

Washington. 

We  began  tutting  corn  yesterday,  planted 
May  2d.  Owing  to  dry  season  we  have 
about  75  per  cent  of  a  crop;  it  may  be  a 


little  more  thnn  that:  sold  two  loads  of 
old  corn  at  05  cents  a  bushel.  No  peaches. 
Apples  20  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Hay  scarce 
and  high  In  price ;  Fall  pasture  doing  nicely. 
A  year  ago  we  seeded  clover  in  the  standing 
corn  in  a  young  peach  orchard.  We  cul¬ 
tivated  the  tree  rows  only  this  year  and 
have  a  flue  crop  of  clover  to  turn  under 
next  year.  The  seed  cost  ine  $1  an  acre ; 
a  cheap  fertilizer  and  a  good  one. 

Van  lluren  Go..  Mich.  j.  8. 


KANSAS  FRUIT  CROPS. 
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Kate  Soring  frosts  destroyed  the  pros¬ 
pective  fruit  crop  In  lowland  orchards. 
Many  upland  orchards,  where  sprayed  and 
well  cared  for,  showed  good  conditions 
both  as  to  Quantity  and  quality  ol  fruit. 
Some  owners  report  a  full  crop  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  The  season  lias  mostly  been  favor¬ 
able  for  the  maturing  of  fruits.  Hall  dam¬ 
aged  It  In  a  few  localities.  The  condition 
of  apples  has  Improved  6  per  cent  since 
the  June  report;  pears,  11  per  cent,  and 
peaches  7  per  cent,  while  the  condition  of 
grapes  has  fallen  off  7  per  cent 

Topeka,  Kas.  WALTER  WBLLHOUSB. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

You  remember  how  the  President  and 
Congress  labored  all  last  Winter  so  the 
people  could  have  postal  savings  banks.  1 
suppose  you  have  noticed  how  the  people 
arc*  rushing  to  deposit  their  money  In  the 
postofliees.  Now,  when  the  men  that  own 
the  express  companies  and  own  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  own  enough  of  the-  .Senators  to 
control  legislation  consent  to  giving  us 
parcel  post.  Imagine  what  a  different  kind 
of  a  rush  there  will  be  to  the  postoffices. 
Lock  port,  N.  II.  k.  n. 


Blasting  a  Woodchuck.— In  n  recent 
Issue  J  notice  an  Inquiry  touching  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  the  wooden  tick.  Perhaps  this 
method,  suggested  by  a  neighbor,  will  be 
of  use  to  your  readers :  Buy  some  black 
blasting  powder  and  a  few  feet  of  fuse.  Put 
several  ounces  of  the  powder  in  a  bottle, 
connect  with  sufficient  fuse,  drop  the  bottle 
as  fnr  down  the  woodchuck's  burrow  ns  pos¬ 
sible,  plug  the  openings  with  earth  or  rock, 
and  light  the  fuse.  As  the  neighbor  who 
employs  this  remedy  puts  it,  “You  will 
have  some  Interesting  fireworks,  and  that 
woodchuck  will  never  do  any  more  damage.” 

JAMES  H.  COLLINS. 

Massachusetts. 

K.  N.-Y.  If  properly  applied  we  should 
think  the  woodchuck  would  be  reduced  to 
a  high-grade  fertilizer. 


“SaveThe-Horse’SpavinCure. 


HLU  I  haul  naan 


*  a'l 

Shiloh,  O.,  March  1,  1010  *— I  cnrc<!  n  rinfbono  with  end 
hotlln  of  '‘KkVft-lhtvUtrriio."  C.  1).  Mammon,  U.  D.  8. 

Jiuknon,  Mich..  March  IT,  1010  * — Plotao  send  C.  O.  P.  another 
liottlo  ‘'.Saw-the-llario.”  1  wink  to  liavo  a  hot  tin  cm  linod.  Jt  la 
tho  ernainxi  inert  ici  no  ]  ever  used  A.  D.  (iunnicv,  1  Unite  8. 

C  ^  a  liottlo,  with  1  real  written  tuarantco  or  contract. 

V  .  UU  S«n<l  for  eof*7.  booklet  A  bitters  from  husinnM  men  A 
■  I  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  IVnunnenlljr  otro  Sparta, 
'niormijrhplii,  ltlnffhone  (except  low),  Carl),  Npllnt,  Tapped 
!lork,Wtnd|»uff,  Nlior  Hull,  Injured  Tendons  A  all  lanniNi.  No 
scar  or  Ions  of  hair.  Morso  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  hxp.faid. 
TKOY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  A  to.,  lllorhamUra.  N.Y. 


DEDERICK’S 

Hay  Presses 


Always  reliable.  Wonderfully  durable. 
Highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship. 
Latest  improvements.  Holds  record  for 
neat  work,  capacity  and  speed,  even  with 
limited  power.  Presses  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  baling.  Free  catalogue  describes 
entire  line.— Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  K  1)1  III  KICK'S  SDNS.  M  Twu  Si  .  Alimt.  N  Y. 


'•rue  BALCP  FOP  BI/SIPESS' 


BALES 
HAY  FASTER 


SAVES  TIHE, 
HONEY,  LABOR 


GOOD  HONEY 
EARNER 


Baled  73  Tons 
in  10  Hours 

Thin  i,  th.  oaton  Whine 
moord  of  t!i»“Ann  Arbor, 
Wo  guarantee  our  presses 
to  bale  more  hny  and  Iran 
hay  in  bettor  condition 
thnn  any  other  proa,  built. 
Mighty  strong  guarantee 
but  the  press  will  bank  it 
up.  “The  Ann  Arbor"  not 
only  doe*  most  work  but 
oontn  leant  to  ran.  $8.26  wan 
average  repair  cent  for  1U0U. 

Wo  build  hay  proann, ex¬ 
clusively— have  largent  and 
moot  complete  lino  Htnel 
or  wood  frame;  homo,  belt 
power,  or  traction.  Over 
forty  Ntyleii  end  Hire*. 
Hand  for  f  rrr  linlor’a  I  toot . 
Given  the  fact!  about  Hal¬ 
er..  Write  and  we'll  Hend 
with  your  copy  one  of  our 
hand.ome  Heuvcnlr  Finn. 

ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE  CO.  B«412 

Aon  Arbor,  Mich. 


WESTERN  N.  V.  AGENT.  Kit.  WATK1NH,  LIMA,  N.  T. 


The  Greatest  Spreader  Value 

of  the  Year — Many  1911  Improvements. 

Oct.  our  remarkable  offer  on  the  spreader  that  time  has  proved  the  lender  of  them  all. 
Standard  of  quality  for  18  yearn  and  better  than  ever  thin  year,  with  Iff  improved 
features,  including  the  only  really  simple,  efficient,  easy  running  Endless  Apron;  Half 
Apron;  return  style,  if  you  want  it;  more  steel  thnn  any  other  spreader;  all-steel 
cylinder,  rake  and  eiulgate,  simple  feed  device;  box,  2  inches  deeper  than  any  other 
spreader  ninde-  direct  chain  drive — no  gears;  steel  or  wood  wheels.  The  lightest  run¬ 
ning,  most  easily  handled,  most  efficient  and  most  durable  spreader  made. 


DETROIT-AMERICAN 


JJO  Days’  Free  Trial— 
Fi'elghf,  Paid — 

Cash  or  Credit. 


— and  you  gel  the  biggest,  manure  spreader  value  In  America.  On  our  “ No-moncy-down — 
No-deposit,”  plan,  any  responsible  farmer  eati  get.  a  Detroit- A  meric  an  and  pay  for  it  on 
time:  We  make  it  easy  as  possible  for  you  to  get  started  with  tills  money-maker. 


Write  today  for  tho  best  published  hooks 
on  value  of  manure;  how  to  spread,  etc., 
and  how  to  buy  at  the  right,  price.  Also 
shows  and  prices  the  Detroit- American 
Tonguoless  Disc  Harrows  and  Detrolt- 
Amerlcan  Cultivators.  Just,  send  your 
mime  nml  address. 

Noth — Our  wagon  box  wprcnrtfr  1h  tho  limit 
Of  big  vnJuo  in  a  box  *p  reader.  (hmmtiLuu, 
trial,  credit,  all  go  on  iMIh  too. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  1 63b  Hasfmus  St.,  Dctroit.Mich. 

Warehouse*  in  many  cities  insures  prompt 
deliveries. 


i 


f  T'S  a  big  40-page  hook  full  of  fine 
illustrations  of  a  complete  line  of 
the  best  tyiM!  of  farm  machinery. 
Every  Improvement  and  important 
feature  of  each  machine  is  clearly  Illustrated. 
It  tells  all  about  the  Admiral  Mower  (the  only  one  with  gen¬ 
uine  under-draft),  the  Now  Century  Binder  (never  misses  a  bundle), 
1  he  new  No.  HI  Si  eel  Hay  Hake,  Side  Delivery  Bake,  Disc,  Spike-tooth, 
nod  Spring-tooth  Harrows.  Fearless  Manure  Spreader  (spreads  twice 
Its  own  width),  Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Wagons,  Cultivators, 
Feed  Mills,  etc.  about, every  machine  a  farmer  needs. 


THADt 


WOOD 


MARK 


We  have  a  copy  for  you  but  wo  don’t,  know  whore  you  live. 
Don't  wait  until  1H11  to  toll  us.  We  can’t  hold  your  copy  when 
some  ono  writes  for  the  last  one.  HnuL  lor  pours  today . 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  &  R.  M.  CO..  Box  231.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Not  In  Any  Trust 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


Every  Up-to-date  Farmer 
Wants  the 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

25  Years  on  the  Market 
Write  U>r  Particulars  and  Prices 

DFRRICK  OIL  CO.  •  Titusville,  Penn. 


153.50 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

if  you  want  the  best  made  at  tho  lawest  $45.00 
passible  price.  Wo  build  wagons  for  ser¬ 
vice— not  merely  to  sell,  We  are  tho  only 
N.  Y.  State  factory  selling  direct  to  user, 
saving  one-third  ol  flic  cost  for  yoo. 

Send  tor  One  on  Approval. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  —  no  dojioHll  or 
references  required.  Our  wagon  can  Hull 
itauir  or  there  will  bo  no  Hah-.  Write  today 
for  catalog  of  MOO  Ktylen  and  WholcHalc  Price 
List. 


Ilundy  Wagon:  Removable  seats, 
drop  end  gate,  hi  rung  and  dur- 
able.  Can’t  bo  duplicated  any¬ 
where. 


A  No.  I  Hunnhoiil:  Hplndle  neat, 
easy  elding,  will  lant.  for  many 
years.  It  dellea competition, 


— $0.00  Blanket  for  Fall  Orders _ 

With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  November  1!>,  wo  give  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  bund 
Nome  wool  h! root  blanket.  Thin  blanket  hcIIh  at  retail  everywhere  for  $11.00.  Don't  ioIhh  Huh  oiler. 

_  Rochester  Vehicle  Company, _  WH)  Itlaln  St.,  Rochester,  /V.  V. 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 

•  Fr<v  Hook  anti  bottom 


IRON 
and 
STEEL 

Send  today  for 

Factory  Price,  on  Metal  Itooilng  and 
Hilling.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  Imy  elnewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  rink.  You 

Send  No  Money 

Bo  you  take  no  rink.  Our  guaruatoc 
and  aou-what-you  buy-before  juiylug- 
l’ian  specify  you  pay  nothing uuIohh 
fully  Hutlsllcd.  Lowest  priced  oil  nil 
rooting  and  rooting  supplier.  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
Factory  1'rleen.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  OUT  prlees  und 
I  FREE  Roofara*  Quids  — Write  for  tula  Book  tmlay. 

|  Th.  United  Fcclnrlnq  Co..  Dent.  R31  Cleveland,  O. 

WHManaaaaaaawlawaHM^aMu  mhm. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— eridh  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  KmptieH 
ltd  kettloin  one  minute.  Theainudest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forntook.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
l.unndry  Stoves,  VVnltir  and 
Ktimin  Jacket  lint  tied,  ling 
SealdnrH,  Child roiiH.oto.  E Bf  Bend 
forpartlcidurH  and  auk  for  circular  J. 
1).  It.  HPKliUY  &  (Kb,  Batavia,  Ul. 


ILn  Forme  FOR  SAI.K  FHKAP,  in  fertile 
IvJU  I  Q I  III 0  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  tree.  IIokack  G.  KkicDBR,  Newtown,  I’a. 
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Try  My  Chatham 

Fanning  Mill 
30  Days  Free 

Cb'iuiH  and  Grade*  all  KcmmIh.  IMI  l*ay 
Freight  no  Matter  Whoro  You  I.lvo— 
Toko  a  Year  to  l'ay  Mo  if  You  Keep  It. 

Hv  that  time  thin  remarkable  machlno 
will  pay  for  itself  and  keep  on  making 
big  money  foryou ©very  year.  No  money 
down — no  note— no  contract.  J  tot  urn  at 
my  exporiHO  If  you  wish.  You’ll  no©  what 
wonderful  work  Jt  doc*.  J)on’t  grow 
wood*  or  plant  weak  bocmIh  and  get  only 
Half  a  crop  of  grain  or  grasses.  Clean 
ami  grade  wltli  a  Chatham. 

Doubles  Crop  Values 

Send  For  Free  Book  No.  104 

Learn  how  thmiHuiidd  of  farmers  are  making  extra 
profits  l,y  planting  and  aolling  seeds  cleaned  and 
graded  by  a  <  hathuin.  'Fated  are  too  high,  land  too 
valuable  to  go  on  In  tho  old  way.  Experiment  Htu- 
tloiid  and  Farm  Paper.  ore  telling  you  thin  and  all 
endorso  tho  Chatham,  tlet  my  freo  hook 
and  liberal  oiler  now.  Address  Munson 
Campbell,  President 

Manson  Campbell  Co. 

Detroit, 
Mich. 
Seattle, 
Wash. 

St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

24 

Branch  Houses 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
Oot  Fro#  Book  No.  104 


1910. 


I  HE)  RURA.E,  NF.W-YOK KEW 
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HOUSE  HEATING  IN  MARYLAND. 

J.  (I  ,  »s t.  Michael*,  Maryland. — We  have 
hero,  In  a  climate  where  the  coldest  weather 
tor  two  Winters  was  M  degrees  above  zero, 
a  house  of  seven  rooms,  and  wish  advice 
from  W.  II.  Miller,  of  I'onneetlcut,  or  some 
other  writer  about  house  heating  Will  It 
he  advisable  with  a  hot  water  heater  to 
have  radiator  on  the  ground  floor  only? 

Ans. — 1  believe  the  hot  water  system 
of  heating  to  be  ideally  adapted  to  J.  G.'s 
needs.  Here  in  Connecticut,  where  the 
thermometer  drops  as  low  as  20  below 
zero  at  times,  the  heater  keeps  the  house 
warm.  In  mild  weather  it  is  easily  regu¬ 
lated  to  meet  the  lesser  requirements. 
This  is  a  strong  point  of  the  hot-water 
system,  that  it  has  such  a  wide  range 
and  will  keep  a  house  comfortable  in 
merely  chilly  weather  with  a  very  little 
fuel,  or  can  be  made  to  do  heavy  duty 
in  zero  weather.  It  is  entirely  practical 
to  put  radiators  on  the  lower  floor  only 
if  desired.  The  system  is  flexible  and 
will  run  with  only  one  radiator  or  as 
many  as  wanted  anywhere  from  first 
floor  to  garret.  The  only  point  is  to  lo¬ 
cate  radiators  above  the  heater  so  as  to 
get  a  reasonable  flow  of  water.  I  strong¬ 
ly  recommend  the  sectional  boilers.  One 
can  be  bought  with  as  few  sections  as 
desired,  and  other  sections  can  be  added 
as  more  radiators  are  wanted.  It  would 
be  a  very  easy  matter  to  heat  a  house  of 
seven  rooms  with  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  W.  H,  MILLER. 


FEE  FOR  SELLING  FARMS. 

Here  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  where  one 
half  of  the  farms  are  bordered  by  navi 
gable  salt  water,  the  real  estate  market 
is  active,  the  purchasers  for  all  the  water 
fronts  being  wealthy  people  from  the 
cities,  who  are  attracted  by  the  adver 
tisements  of  real  estate  agents.  The 
section  as  a  whole  is  certainly  not  over 
rated,  but  individual  property  differs 
greatly,  and  as  the  purchaser  is  in  nearly 
every  instance  inexperienced,  and  the 
agent  a  lawyer  with  no  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  some  dissatisfaction  is  created, 
and  real  injury  done  the  section.  Every 
lawyer  is  an  agent,  but  the  sales  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  through  a  national  agency 
which  advertises  extensively,  co-operat 
ing  with  a  local  agent,  who  shows  the 
property.  Five  per  cent  is  supposed  to 
be  the  fee,  but  there  is  another  fee  to  the 
local  concern  that  varies  with  the  owner’s 
anxiety  to  sell,  and  not  always  “get- 
atable,”  but  never  less  than  2l/2  per  cent. 

w.  II.  B. 


Ants  Around  Reach  'Frees. 

V.  L.  V.,  Port  Chester,  Oltio.  What  will 
keep  nuts  from  building  under  and  around 
peach  trees?  We  have  lost  a  number  of 
trees  this  way.  The  trees  are  cultivated 
and  kept  free  from  grubs  by  hoeing  away 
the  dirt  and  scraping  the  grubs  away.  We 
also  spray  every  Spring,  hut  no  matter  how 
much  the  trees  are  cultivated  the  ants 
build  again  In  the  same  place. 

Ans. — Wc  do  not  know  of  any  better 
treatment  for  ants  than  to  find  their 
nest  and  use  bisulphide  of  carbon.  'I  bis 
is  done  by  punching  a  hole  with  a 
crowbar  into  the  nest,  pouring  in  a  pint 
or  less,  according  to  size,  of  the  bisul¬ 
phide,  and  covering  .all  with  a  blanket. 
'I  he  fumes  thus  concentrated  will  kill 
the  ants.  Spraying  would  do  little  per¬ 
manent  good  while  the  ant  hills  are 
open. 

Mexican  Rubber  Companies. 

IF.  M.  I’’.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  Will  you 
give  us  some  expression  ns  to  the  merits 
of  the  rubber  and  banana  business  of  Old 
Mexico?  I, a  ml  agents  are  covering  this 
country  with  advertisements  of  most  glow¬ 
ing  character  of  fortunes  to  be  made  In 
growing  tropical  fruits  for  Northern  mar¬ 
kets;  some  people  here  are  nibbling  at  their 
halt.  I  tell  my  friends  to  let  them  alone. 
What  can  you  say  for  or  against  the 
proposition  In  general? 

Ans.  Our  opinion  is  that  you  might 
better  make  these  agents  a  present  of 
your  money  and  save  yourself  future 
worry.  We  have  printed  several  articles 
about  these  land  schemes,  and  have  pub¬ 
licly  challenged  anyone  to  name  a  pro¬ 
moter’s  company  that  has  ever  made  good 
on  its  claims.  The  larger  the  stories 


these  agents  tell  the  less  stock  would  we 
take  in  their  statements  or  enterprises. 
Our  general  advice  is  to  let  them  alone. 
There  is  nothing  to  the  scheme. 

Rain  for  Irrigation. 

It.  ,1  f.  IF.,  >S7.  doe,  hid.  I  have  a  spring 
brook  running  through  my  farm  which  I 
would  like  to  liar  ness  for  Irrigation  of 
berry  beds,  etc.  Ity  going  up  the  stream 
1,000  feet  I  find  a  natural  flow  at  this  dry 
time  (which  here  Is  exceptional  I  of  24  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  minute.  ,  Hy  damming  the 
stream  at  this  point  and  laying  tile  or  pipe 
the  1,000  feet  I  can  get  a  fall  of  10  to  12 
feet.  How  large  should  this  lead  pipe  he? 
What  size  ram  should  I  have?  How  much 
water  could  this  nun  lift  2f>  feet  from  base 
of  ram,  20  feet  and  40  feet?  What  would 
he  the  probable  expense  of  ram? 

Ans.  The  supply  of  water  is  too  small 
to  make  it  advisable  to  think  of  using 
it  for  irrigation  by  means  of  a  hydraulic 
ram.  Twenty-four  gallons  per  minute  is 
a  small  enough  stream  if  all  of  it  could 
be  available  on  the  area  to  be  irrigated. 
It  requires  27,150  gallons  of  water  to 
cover  an  acre  one  inch  deep,  and  hence 
19  or  20  hours  would  be  required  of 
steady  flowing  at  21  gallons  per  minute 
to  apply  the  equivalent  of  an  inch  of 
rain  to  one  acre.  If  irrigation  is  con¬ 
templated,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  carry  the 
whole  stream  by  gravity  to  the  highest 
point  practicable  and  lay  out  the  ground 
to  be  irrigated  just  below  this  level. 

F.  II.  KING. 

Trees  for  Sandy  Land. 

If.  F.  G.,  Connecticut.  I  have  an  acre 
of  light  sandy  land,  not  valuable  for  general 
farming,  fan  you  inform  me  whnt  kind  of 
trees  1  could  profitably  plant  on  the  land 
that  would  grow  fast  and  he  of  use  for 
lumber  or  fencing  or  nut  bearing,  also  when 
and  how  to  plant? 

Ans.—  Eight  sandy  land  is  poor,  and 
only  certain  kinds  of  trees  will  flourish 
on  it.  As  the  climate  of  Connecticut  is 
suitable  to  (be  White  pine  I  would  think 
this  one  of  the  host  trees  to  plant,  for  it 
naturally  grows  on  very  light  sandy  land, 
and  it  makes  rapid  growth  after  the  trees 
are  once  started.  There  are  other  ever¬ 
green  trees  that  will  do  well  in  sandy 
land,  such  as  the  Norway  spruce,  but  the 
common  White  pine  is  the  best  of  all. 
No  kind  of  nut  tree  can  be  recommended. 
•The  chestnut  will  do  fairly  well  in  sandy 
soil,  but  the  terrible  chestnut  bark  dis¬ 
ease  that  is  ravaging  the  whole  north¬ 
western  region  makes  it  too  risky  to 
plant  this  tree.  The  trees  should  be 
planted  closely,  so  they  will  make  tall 
bodies.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has 
booklets  telling  how  to  properly  plant  a 
young  forest.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Drying  Sunflower  Seed. — On  page 
8117  A.  M.  asks  for  best  method  of  cur¬ 
ing  sunflower  seeds.  My  way  is  to  cut 
the  beads  oil  with  a  foot  or  so  of  stalk 
when  they  are  ripe,  then  take  poultry 
netting  four  feet  in  length,  two  feet  wide, 
small  size  is  best,  fasten  each  end  to 
something  solid,  wire  lying  flat.  Take 
hold  of  stalk  with  left  hand,  palm  of 
right  on  back  of  head,  press  down  and 
draw  the  length  of  wire,  and  sec  bow 
easy  and  fast  you  will  shell  them.  Pick 
them  over  a  little,  spread  out  thin  where 
it  is  dry,  stir  once  in  a  while,  and  they 
will  not  mold.  w.  c.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

For  Ivy  Poisonino.  Since  the  days  of 
early  childhood  I  have  been  a  subject  of  Ivy 
poisoning,  hul  since  coming  Into  a  commun¬ 
ity  where  It  grows  In  all  Its  glory  and  run 
llgnity  I  no  longer  dread  it  as  before,  though 
avoid  It  all  possible.  I  have  found  a  most 
reliable  antidote  which  also  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  hero  as  well  as  almost  everywhere, 
and  ns  I  see  a  reference  in  Tun  It.  N.-Y. 
to  Ivy  poisoning  and  antidotes  for  the 
same,  am  constrained  to  give  this  reliable 
one  to  readers.  This  antidote  Is  the  va¬ 
riety  of  plantain,  sometimes  called  English 
plantain.  It  Is  of  a  dark  green  color  with 
long  slender-ribbed  leaves,  and  is  called  by 
the  people  here  "ripple,"  hut  we  never  heard 
the  name  before.  Apply  to  the  inflamed 
parts  the  bruised  leaves,  after  washing 
them  clean,  until  the  skin  Is  well  glazed 
over.  Two  or  three  applications  are  usually 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  locally,  and  what 
Is  best,  as  in  my  own  ease,  It  Is  constitu¬ 
tionally  as  Well.  AI.KX.  COLLINS. 

Adams  t’o.,  I’a. 


This  Slate  Roof 

old— 

Never  a  Leak — 

Not  One  Cent  for  Repairs 

Mr.  A.  G.  Barnard  of  Seville,  Ohio,  walked  into  the 
Cleveland  office  of  the  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Com¬ 
pany  the  other  day  expressly  to  say: 

“Gentlemen,  thirty-five  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  <>f  our  church  at  Seville,  I  got  the  board  to  put  a  roof  of  your 
slate  on  the  church.  That  roof  today  is  in  tip-top  shape— just  as  fine 
condition  as  the  day  it  was  laid— and  I  am  delighted  to  tell  you  that 
m  all  this  thirty-five  years  it  has  never  had  a  leak  and  hasn’t  needed 
one  penny  s  worth  of  repair.  I  just  wanted  to  congratulate  you  on 
selling  such  a  satisfactory  roof.’’ 

But  Mr.  Barnard  is  only  one  of  hundreds. 

Eveiy  owner  of  a  slate  roof  who  has  watched  his  roof  outwear 
two,  or  three,  or  halt  a  dozen  times  the  shingle,  the  tin,  the  iron,  cop¬ 
per  or  composition  roofs  of  his  neighbors  is  just  as  enthusiastic  about 
nature  s  best  roofing  the  roofing  that  never  wears  out— Sea  Green 
or  Purple  Slate. 

Here  is  what  other  slate-roof  owners  have  to  say  of 

Sea  Green  or  Purple 

Roofing  State 


The  following  letters — all  written  from 
the  town  of  Wilmot,  Ohio,  prove  the 
economy  of  using  slate  for  roofs: 

Thirty-four  years  ago  this  summer  I 
roofed  my  house  with  American  Sea 
Green  Slate  It  has  never  leaked  since 
and  I  never  puid  out  anything  for  re¬ 
pairs  There  Is  nothing  equal  to  such 
a  roof  for  durability  and  service.—  Uriah 
Meeae. 

Tills  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned 
had  personal  knowledge  of  placing  an 
American  Sea  Green  Slate  roof  upon  a 
building  of  his  grandfather,  Gabriel  Put¬ 
nam,  in  the  year  1877,  and  also  one  upon 
the  dwelling  of  his  father  in  the  same 
year.  Said  roofs  arc  today  intact,  just 
as  the  day  they  were  laid,  never  having 
cost  one  cent  for  repairs.  IK.  O.  Putnavi. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  building  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Farmer’s  Bank  was  covered 
with  American  Sea  Green  Slate.  It  has 
given  very  satisfactory  service,  lias  never 
leaked,  and  has  never  needed  any  repair¬ 
ing.  I  can  heartily  recommend  Amer¬ 
ican  Sea  Green  Slate  for  roofing. — Jno. 
Longoneclcer,  Cashier. 

In  the  year  1876  I  placed  upon  my 
house  an  American  Sea  Green  Slate  roof 
and  the  roof  is  just  the  sumc  as  when  I 
put  it  on,  has  never  leaked  a  drop,  and 
has  never  cost  one  cent  for  repairs. — A. 
Hurraw. 

It  is  thirty-three  years  since  1  put  an 
American  Sea  Green  Slate  roof  on  my 
house,  and  it  is  as  good  as  new  today, 
has  never  leaked  and  lias  never  needed 
repairing.  —Banjam in  G easake r. 


You  will  find  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Roofing  Slate  the  best  mater¬ 
ial  for  all  your  roofs  because  it  is  solid  rock,  and  so  resists  absolutely 
the  action  of  air,  water,  fire,  sun,  and  lightning.  It  alone  is  never 
affected  by  rot  or  rust,  it  will  not  crack  or  warp. 

A  well  laid  roof  of  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  will  cost  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  trifle  more  than  shingles,  iron  or  felt,  but  will  save  you  botli 
money  and  anxiety  from  the  day  it  is  laid. 

How  State  Outwears  Other  Roofs 

Soa  Green  or  Purple  Rooting  Slate  weurs  better  than 
galvanized  iron — seven  times  better.  A  copper  roof — -cost¬ 
ing  more  than  slate — has  only  one-third  tho  life  of  a  slate 
roof  Slate  outlives  shingles  seven  times.  Felt  rooting, 
cheapest  of  all,  has  practically  no  life  whatever.  A  slate 
roof  will  outwear  a  tin  roof  four  times. 

A  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roof  vastly  improves 
the  appearance  of  house,  school,  church,  barn  or  other 
building;  it.  is  spark-proof,  as  well  as  waterproof;  it  is  em¬ 
phatically  the  only  roofing  to  use  where  drinking  water  is 
collected  oil’  the  roof,  because  a  good  slate  alone  of  all  roof¬ 
ings  will  not  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  or  other  poisonous 
gases  of  tiio  atmosphere. 

Today,  before  winter  sets  in,  now  is  the  time  to  put 
an.  American  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  roof  on  your  old 
building,  and  end  forever  your  roofing  troubles  of  tho  past. 

Better . still,  ro’of  your  new  building  with  American 
Slate- -then,  if  you  lived  a  century,  you  would  find  the  roof 
in  better  condition  than  the  building  itself. 

Send  for  “Roofs” 

When  it  is  time  for  you  to  put  on  a  roof,  you  will 
bo  interested  in  "Roofs”,  a  1<>  page  book  of  practical  and 
helpful  hints  that  will  mivc  you  money  and  guide 
you  right  in  selecting  roofing  material.  Let  us  know 
now  where  to  send  your  copy  by  signing  and  mailing 
today  the  coupon  below. 

The  American  Soa  Green  Slate  Go. 

( Roofs  that  Never  Wear  Out) 

HO  dark  Street 9 
Granville ,  N.  Y. 
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October  1 


."IMPERIAL’,,” 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 


ThouHnndH  now  In  iiho! 

Demand  growing  nmnzlnglyt 
If  oiihcwIvok  drllglil  c«l! 

The  result  surprises  even  tlioinnolves. 

Direct,  from  factory  to  you  at  I 
WIIOI.KNAI.K  I'llll  K. 
freight  Prepaid. 

Has  exclusive  features  not  on  any  ! 
other  rant; e_snoh  as  Stone  Bottom,- 
OdorHood,  OvenTliormometerj  J 
Ash  Sifter,  etc.  Easy  eredif 
terms  if  wan  tod.  Write  to-day 
for  Froo  Catalog  and  prices*  ■ 

THE  mTPKRlTVL 
STICK  L  RANGK  CO: 


237  State  St.,  Cleveland,  Q. 


DESTROY 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  NOW 

While  Trees  Are  Dormant 

Many  trees  not  sprayed  during  the  Fall  for  Scale 
die  during  the  winter.  One  tree  saved  means  more 
than  cost  of  spraying  orchard.  Authorities  recom¬ 
mend  Fall  spraying  more  than  ever. 

“LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowledged  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray. 
Heady  for  immediate  use.  Sold  at  a  price  lower 
than  can  Ik:  made  at  home,  or  than  any  other  brand 
of  standard  insecticide. 

"I.ION  BRAND”  Is  most  accurately  made,  of  the 
purest  Ingredients,  and  most  economical  to  use, 
and  is  endorsed  by  Experimental  Stations  and 
prominent  fruit  growers  everywhere. 

largest  factories  in  the  world  and  twenty-two 
years  of  experience  back  of  them.  We  manufacture 
absolutely  nothing  but  spraying  materials  and 
insecticides. 

Write  for  FREE  ROOK  on 

When,  Why  and  How  to  Spray 


THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

520  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories? New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


Vreeland’s  “Electro” 

CONCENTRATED 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

CONTROLS 

San  Jose  Scale,  Oyster  Shell  Bark  Louse,  etc. 

GUARANTEED  TEST 

Not  less  than  32°  Baume  with  maximum 
percent  of  Poly-Sulphides  of  Calcium. 

PLACE  ORDERS  AT  ONCE  TOR 
FALL  SPRAYING 


CO  gallon  barrels  30  gallon  barrels 
10  and  6  gallon  cans 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


<Ihe  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Hudson  Terminal  Building's 
NEW  YORK 


TO  KIEL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergonport  Brand  Sublimed 

Flowers  of  Sulphur 

The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash, 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 
BEB6ENFOBT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  100  William  St..  N.  Y, 


Failure  of  Olives. 

O.  E.  G.,  Oxnard,  Cal. — 1  have  about  a 
dozen  olive  trees  in  our  orchard  on  first- 
class  land  which  have  borne  olives  in 
plenty,  but  for  the  last  three  years  none. 
Trees  are  thrifty,  no  pests  of  any  kind  ap¬ 
parent.  I  do  not  know  their  age,  but 
they  are  eight  to  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  20  to  30  feet  high,  set  fall  of  blossoms 
last  Spring,  but  the  fruit  all  fell  off.  I 
am  advised  to  ctu  them  hack  severely. 
What  is  your  advice? 

Ans. — The  olive  is  subject  to  some 
diseases  and  it  may  be  that  the  trees 
were  affected  with  some  one  of  these 
last  Spring,  causing  the  young  fruit  to 
drop  off.  Another  year  it  might  not  be 
so,  or,  it  might  be  worse.  As  I  am  not 
well  posted  on  olive  culture  and  the 
State  of  California  has  officials  who  are, 
my  advice  is  to  address  the  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Berkeley 
and  make  full  inquiries  regarding  this 
matter.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Lime  Sulphur  and  Plant  Lice. 

I  incidentally  made  a  discovery  this 
Summer  that  I  believe  growers  of  cher¬ 
ries  who  have  not  already  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  should  know.  Last  season  the 
black  plant  lice  made  an  attack  on  our 
cherries,  seriously  checking  the  growth 
and  also  leaving  the  trees  in  such  shape 
that  the  mildew  followed,  doing  more 
damage.  We  sprayed  with  tobacco  de¬ 
coction  and  whale-oil  soap,  hut  could  not 
check  them  to  any  extent  This  season 
while  driving  through  the  orchard  with 
a  tank  of  commercial  lime  sulphur,  I 
tried  it  on  one  of  my  trees.  The  next 
day  I  found  nearly  every  louse  was  gone 
and  those  that  remained  were  dead.  We 
immediately  sprayed  our  whole  orchard 
and  have  it  perfectly  free  from  both  mil¬ 
dew  and  plant  lice.  We  have  5,500  trees, 
so  think  this  a  good  trial.  We  used  50 
gallons  of  water  to  one  of  lime  sulphur. 

Ohio.  H.  A.  ALBYN. 

Questions  About  Lime. 

A.  L.  V.,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. — Do  pvach  or¬ 
chards  need  lime?  What  are  the  differences 
between  caustic  lime,  carbonate  of  lime, 
gas  lime,  hydrated  lime  and  limestone? 
Which  is  the  best  to  use,  how  much  per 
acre  and  when  to  apply?  If  used  in  Spring 
could  you  use  bone,  potash  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  at  same  time,  or  would  the  lime 
have  some  ill  effect  on  the  fertilizer? 

Ans. — Peach  trees  will  not  do  their 
best  on  a  sour  soil  and  lime  will  usually 
help  the  crop.  Limestone  as  found  in  the 
soil  is  a  combination  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid.  When  the  lumps  of  limestone  are 
crushed  or  ground  fine  it  is  known  as 
ground  limestone  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
A  pure  limestone  contains  56  pounds  of 
lime  to  100.  When  limestone  is  burned 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  and  we 
have  caustic  lime,  often  called  stone 
lime.  This  caustic  lime  “slakes”  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  or  uniting  with  water.  The 
lumps  crumble  into  a  powder  while 
slaking,  and  give  off  great  heat.  This 
slaked  lime  is  known  as  burnt  lime. 
Hydrated  lime  is  the  caustic  lime 
crushed  and  driven  th rough  a  tube  in  a 
very  fine  spray  of  water  so  that  each  par¬ 
ticle  of  lime  is  perfectly  “slaked.”  The 
tendency  of  caustic,  slaked  or  hydrated 
lime  is  finally  to  return  to  the  form  of 


Jarvis  Spraying'  Compound 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  wive 
money.  One  gallon  of  Spraying  Compound  will 
make  from  18  to  20  gallons  of  Spray.  :  :  : 

Terms:  In  barrel  lot*  (SO  gallons)  80c.  per  gallon 

We  would  refer  you  to  J.  II.  Hale,  the  I’each  King, 
er  Brof.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.  They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


j|y| 

A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil’ 

Burning  common  koroseno  the  A LADDIN  M  ANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

la  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  homo.  Every  lamp  guaranteed  Sella 
itself.  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  got  a  lamp 
froo  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  TH^ 
MANTLE  LAM  P  CO.  of  Amorlca.Doik*67 

AC.FNTS  2#0%  PROFIT 

/aVJuI  1  *  kJ  Handy,  Automatic 

HAME  FASTENER 

r  I)o  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomai  WUg.  Co.,  805  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


limestone.  Unless  the  soil  is  very  sour 
the  ground  limestone  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  best.  From  one  to  two  tons  per 
acre  of  this  ground  lime  is  the  general 
advice.  It  is  best  spread  on  the  furrows 
after  plowing  and  harrowed  in.  Bone 
and  potash  can  he  used  with  the  lime, 
except  that,  muriate  of  potash  forms 
chloride  of  lime,  which  is  soluble  and 
may  be  washed  out  of  the  soil.  Acid 
phosphate  unites  directly  with  lime.  We 
would  not  put  them  on  at  the  same  time. 

Icehouse. 

A.  M.  W.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — My  icehouse  Is 
four  feet  under  ground  and  10  feet  above 
ground.  All  below  ground  has  decayed.  I 
am  going  to  make  concrete  foundation,  to 
one  foot  above  ground.  1  shall  make  it 
with  three-inch  dead-air  space,  except  at 
,  the  corners.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  board 
up  inside  of  concrete ;  side  next  to  the  ice  ? 

Ans. — If  A.  M.  W.  uses  sawdust  be¬ 
tween  his  ice  and  the  walls,  as  an  in¬ 
sulating  layer,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
a  wood  lining  against  the  concrete.  The 
wood  lining  would,  sooner  or  later,  rot 
out,  and  the  ice,  covered  with  sawdust, 
would  last  longer.  F.  h.  k. 


if  it’s  made  of  concrete. 


Your  regular  help  can  easily  mix  concrete.  Practically  anything  can  be 
made  of  it — watering  trough,  fence  and  gate-posts,  mn-ways,  etc.,  a  silo, 
bam  or  house.  Once  made  there’s  no  more  to  do — no  painting,  no  repairs, 
no  replacing,  for  the  older  concrete  is,  the  stronger  it  gets. 


EDISON  CEMENT 

is  the  practical  farmer’s  favorite  because  it  sells  at  the  same  price  as  other  brands 
but.  weight  for  weight,  binds  more  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone,,,  therefore  goes 
farthest  and  is  consequently  most  economical ,  because  it  is 

Uniformly  10%  Finest  Ground  in  the  World 

We  have  some  books  it  will  pay  you  to  read: 

“How  to  Mix  and  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 

“Silos  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 

“New  England  and  New  Jersey  Homes.” 

They  are  yours.  Free  for  the  asking.  Send  for  them. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

N0.-8M  St.  James  Building,  New  York 


“STRONGER  THAN  GRANITE” 


1 


wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
W by  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue.  • 

Appleton  Mfg.Co  •  Batavia, Hl.U.S.A; 


l  CORDS  IN  IOHOURS 

^RCSLKA8!L^teJ“  . . . 


KAWS  DOWS 
TUCKS 


weight, 
inly  41 
lbs. 


Y  ONK  MAX.  It’s  KINO  OK  TI1E  WOODS.  Saves  money  mid 
sekaehe.  Send  lor  FKKK  catalog  No.  B30,  showing  low  once 
id  testimonials  Irom  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

oldlng  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


WESTERN  CANADA’S 

1910 CROPS 

Wheat  Yield  in  Many  Dis¬ 
tricts  Will  be  from  25  to 
35  Bushels  Per  Acre 


[Land  sales  and  homestond  entries 
■increasing.  No  cessation  in  num- 
1  hers  going  from  United  States, 
onderful  opportunities  remain 
for  those  who  intend  making  Oanndn  their  home. 
New  districts  being  opened  up  for  settlement.  Many 
formers  will  net,  this  year,  *10  to  *15  per  n<  re  from 
their  wheat  crop.  All  the  advantages  of  old  settled 
countries  ure  there.  Good  schools,  churches,  splen. 
did  markets,  excellent  railway  facilities.  See  the 
grain  exhibits  at  the  different  State  and  some  of  the 
County  fairs.  Letters  similar  to  the  following  are 
received  every  day.  testifying  to  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tions;  other  districts  are  as  fuvorably  spoken  of: 

Takes  His  Brother-in-Law’s  Word  for  It 
Taylor’s  Falls,  Minn.,  August  7,  1910. 

I  shall  go  to  Comroso  this  fall  with  my  cattle  and 
household  goods.  I  got  a  poor  crop  hero  this  year, 
and  my  brother-in-law.  Axel  Nordstrom,  in  Cam  rose, 
wants  mo  to  come  there.  Ho  formerly  lived  in  Wilton, 
North  Dakota.  I  am  going  to  buy  or  take  a  home¬ 
stead  when  I  get  there,  but  I  do  not  want  to  truvol 
two  times  there,  for  I  take  my  brother-in-law’s  word 
about  the  country,  and  want  to  get  your  low  rate. 

Yours  truly,  PETER  A.  NELSON. 


■Wants  to  Return  to  Canada 

Vesta,  Minn.,  .July  24,  1910. 

I  went  to  Cannda  nine  years  ago  and  took  up  a 
Quarter  section  of  railroad  land  and  a  homestead, 
hut  my  boys  have  never  taken  up  any  land  yet.  I 
still  hold  the  railroad  land.  I  hnd  to  como  back  to 
the  states  on  account  of  my  health.  Please  let  mo 
know  at  once  if  1  cun  got  the  cheap  rates  to  Ponoka, 
Alberta.  Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  PASKEWITZ. 


They  Sent  for  Their  Son 
Maidstone,  Busk.,  Cnnada,  August  G,  1910. 

My  parents  came  hero  from  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  four 
years  ugo  and  were  so  well  pleased  with  this  country 
they  sent  to  Ooour  d’Alene  for  me.  I  have  taken  up 
n  homestead  near  them,  und  am  perfectly  satisfied  to 
stop  here.  LEONARD  DOUGLAS. 


Send  for  literature  and  ask  the  local  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agents  for  Excursion  Rates,  best  districts  in 
which  to  locate,  and  when  to  go.  Address 

Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
<J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Gov’t  Agent 
Room  30  Syracuse  Savings  Bank  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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High  Grade  Rubber i 

fna  BEACON  FALLS  sn&\ 

CENTURY  BOOTS 

are  made  of  the  strongest  rubber  in  the  world.  They’re  made  on 

honor  by  people  who  know  how,  on  a  special  phut  of  construction  that 
experience  has  demonstrated  a  success.  The  duck  vamps  are  made  by 
forcing  the  highest  grade  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck 

- .  '  {^m  m  by  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  instead  of  by  kaml.  As  a  precaution 

’kllTURYfVXrtSI^B  ■  against  cracking  at  the  ankle,  we  use  an  extra  ankle  reinforcement 
■  of  pure  gum,  while  others  use  a  strip  of  cloth.  Cloth  is  cheaper. 
Century  Soles  arc  made  from  the  toughest  compound  known, 
and  will  outwear  the  soles  of  the  average  rubber  hoot  two  to 
one.  Here  we  reinforce  again  by  running  u  strip  of  puro  gum  all  the  way 
ValcI  M  ■  around  the  edge  of  the  sole,  making  a  connection  so  firm  and  lasting  as  to 
absolutely  prevent  breaking.  It’s  not  easy  to  tell  a  good  rubber  boot 
oy  appearances,  and  even  the  dealer  gets  fooled  occasionally.  More 
often  lio  yields  to  the  temptation  to  make  what  looks  like  a  little  "easy 
money”  by  stocking  up  on  a  "cheaper”  article  on  the  representation  of 
some  smooth  salesman  that  “it’s  just  as  good”  as  the  Century.  Why  take 
chances  on  goods  of  doubtful  quality  when  you  can  have  Century  Boots, 
backed  by  years  of  success,  at  no  greater  cost  ?  It  has  paid  thousands 
of  people  to  insist  on  having  the  Century.  Beacon  Falls  Rubber 
Footwear  is  "always  the  best  for  the  money” — best  for  wear — best 
for  style  and  fit.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  and 
if  lie  can’t  supply  you.  write  us,  giving  his 
name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted 
out.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  [1] 


The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 
Boston 


Beacon  Falls 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


CARE  OF  NEGLECTED  PEACH  TREES. 

I  came  in  possession  of  a  peach  orchard 
that  had  been  neglected ;  a  good  many  of 
the  trees  are  pretty  good  yet,  hut  a  great 
many  limbs  are  dead.  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  cut  them  out  now,  and  later  on, 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  spray  them 
for  the  scale?  How  should  I  make  the 
stock  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur? 

Pennsylvania.  G.  s.  s. 

We  should  not  cut  the  trees  back  now, 
but  wait  until  late  October  or  November. 
In  order  to  do  a  good  job  you  must  cut 
into  the  living  wood  below  the  dead  stubs. 
If  this  is  done  now  the  trees  may  bleed 
too  much.  Wait  until  they  are  dormant 
and  then  cut  them  back  severely.  Then 
soak  them  with  soluble  oil  or  lime  sul¬ 
phur.  The  directions  for  making  a  “stock 
solution”  are :  In  making  50  gallons  of 
concentrate  the  proved  re  follows :  Mate¬ 
rials :  50  pounds  best  stone  lime  (not  over 
10  per  cent,  impurities),  100  pounds  sul¬ 
phur,  50-55  gallons  of  total  product  at  fin¬ 
ish.  Put  10  gallons  of  water  in  kettle  and 
start  (ire.  Place  lime  in  kettle.  After 
slaking  is  well  started,  add  the  dry  sul¬ 
phur  and  mix  thoroughly,  adding  enough 
water  to  maintain  a  thin  paste,  which  re¬ 
quires  about  five  gallons.  After  the  slak¬ 
ing  and  mixing  are  completed,  add  water 
to  tlie  height  of  50  gallons  on  the  measur¬ 
ing  stick  and  bring  to  boil  and  stir  until 
the  sulphury  scum  practically  disappears. 
Then  add  water  (preferably,  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily,  hot)  to  the  60-gallon  height  and 
boil  again  to  50  gallons,  if  storage  space 
is  limited.  If  it  is  not  limited,  a  little 
more  water  may  be  added  the  third  time 
and  boiling  stopped  at  about  55  gallons. 
The  material  should  be  kept  well  stirred, 
especially  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
process,  and  any  lumps  of  sulphur  or  lime 
should  be  thoroughly  broken  up. 


THE  OZARK  COUNTRY  IN  MISSOURI. 

This  is  a  very  good  sheep  country ;  there 
is  plenty  of  cheap  land  for  pasture.  The 
common  pasture  is  Blue  grass  ;  this  land  is 
cheap  because  it  is  rough,  but  it  is  good 
land.  This  is  not  a  mountain  country 
really;  here  at  Springfield  is  a  nice  rolling 
country  ;  some  as  nice  smooth  land  as  you 
see  anywhere.  All  over  this  southwest  part 
of  the  State  there  is  some  smooth  land  and 
some  rough  ;  along  the  rivers  is  the  rough 
laud.  There  are  not  near  as  many  sheep 
here  as  might  be,  still  we  find  some  scat¬ 
tered  everywhere.  This  is  considered  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  dairying  country.  Springfield 
is  the  largest  city  right  here,  about  42,UU0 
people.  This  is  a  splendid  market.  Joplin 
is  about  as  large  a  mining  town.  This  is 
thought  to  be  a  good  apple  country.  There 
are  lots  of  orchards  here,  some  large  ones. 
Ilowell  county  has  more  fruit  than  Green  ; 
tlie  counties  bordering  on  the  edge  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  raise  lots  of  peaches.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  strawberries  around 
Springfield,  Republic,  Monette  and  Golden 
City,  all  along  the  railroad.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  fit  to  put  in 
orchard  that  can  be  bought  cheap.  Ho 
not  understand  me  to  say  all  laud  here,  is 
cheap,  for  it  is  not.  Some  land  near  Spring- 
field,  small  places,  has  sold  for  $150  per 
acre,  but  it  is  all  the  way  down  to  $10 
or  $15,  according  to  the  kind  and  where. 
We  do  raise  almost  all  general  farm  crops. 
Some  crops  will  be  poor  one  year  or  an¬ 
other,  but  a  general  failure  we  never  have. 
Chickens  and  eggs  are  produced  in  this 
country  quite  largely.  There  is  a  lot  of 
small  timber  and  some  large,  all  hardwood, 
and  as  good  water  as  anywhere  on  earth. 

Missouri.  E.  P.  HORNING. 

Concerning  markets,  as  the  towns  of  this 
section  are  generally  small,  we  ship  to 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  distance  150  and 
175  miles,  respectively.  For  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.,  we  receive  within  75  cents  to  $1  of 
the  price  of  those  markets.  Dairying  is 
not  carried  on  extensively  in  tills  section. 
Several  creameries  were  built  around  here 
a  few  years  ago,  but  were  only  operated  a 
short  time.  Some  ship/  cream  to  Kansas 
City  now.  A  Swiss  settlement  on  the  south¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Ozarks  is  making  dairying  a 
success.  Sheep  raising  is  not  engaged  in 
as  extensively  as  could  be  in  this  country, 
although  a  good  many  are  raised  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  Fruit  growing  is  carried 
on  more  extensively  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Ozarks.  Late  frosts  are  not  so  fre¬ 
quent.  Fruit  growing  is.  generally  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale  by  individuals,  a  com¬ 
pany  or  community,  so  as  to  get  better 
shipping  facilities.  Poultry  raising  in  this 
country  is  immense;  any  town  from  .‘500  to 
700  population  lias  from  one  to  three  poul¬ 
try  firms,  who  deal  in  poultry  all  the  time. 
The  soil  of  this  country  is  varied.  Some 
upland  will  make  from  40  to  GO  bushels  of 
corn  and  20  to  30  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
some  not  half  that.  Itut  little  attention  is 
given  to  improving  the  land.  Some  of  the 
land  is  quite  rocky,  known  as  (lint.  Water 
excellent.  Climate  healthful.  The  country 
Is  pretty  well  supplied  with  schools, 
churches,  rural  routes  and  telephones.  Price 
of  land  ranges  from  $10  to  $60  per  acre. 
Some  sections  south  of  here  land  is  cheaper, 
but  less  improved.  Plenty  of  timber,  though 


not  as  large  ns  in  the  East;  60  years  ago 
this  country  was  all  prairie  witli  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  scattering  trees  here  and  there, 
and  along  creeks  was  where  the  settlers 
got  their  wood.  Now  it  makes  considerable 
lumber  over  the  country.  I  am  a  native 
of  Ohio,  and  have  resided  here  14  years. 

Holivar,  Mo.  n.  a.  w. 

This  is  a  good  country  for  sheep,  but 
sheep  must  have  attention.  I  find  they  are 
bothered  considerably  with  stomach  worms. 
I  would  not  recommend  this  as  a  fruit 
country,  although  there  .are  some  very  large 
orchards  in  Webster  County.  This  is  an 
ideal  stock  country  for  all  kinds  of  stock  ; 
dairy  industry  is  growing  very  fast.  There 
is  room  here  for  any  number  of  energetic 
farmers.  Young  men  can  come  here  and 
do  very  well,  if  willing  to  stay  and  work. 
Our  markets  are  Springfield.  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City.  Land  can  be  bought  from  $10 
to  $50  an  acre.  We  have  mild  Winters, 
good  water  and  a  very  good  class  of  people. 
I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the  rest 
of  the  Ozark  country,  only  Webster  County, 
in  which  I  live,  as  I  moved  here  five  years 
ago  from  good  old  New  York  State. 

FRED  BEST. 


USING  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER 

On  page  841  I  note  inquiry  of  E.  J.  W., 
Barrington,  It.  I.,  who  has  some  pear  trees 
that  are  not  doing  well.  As  to  the  Seckcl 
pears,  the  following  is  offered  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  answer  of  Prof.  Van  Deman. 
Two  Sockets,  dwarf  trees,  grafted  on 
quince,  were  planted  about  12  years  ago 
on  well-drained  land,  and  received  good  at¬ 
tention.  But  they  made  poor  growth.  The 
leaves  were  thickly  dotted  witli  black  spots 
and  the  fruit  shriveled,  falling  to  the 
ground  before  maturity — tasteless  and 
worthless.  Tim-  leaves  also  were  shed  be¬ 
fore  frost.  On  tliis  same  piece  of  ground 
a  number  of  peach  trees  had  died  years  be¬ 
fore  of  a  disease  we  call  “cottonroot  rot,”  a 
fungus  trouble  which  seems  to  originate  in 
the  soil.  Since  bluestone  (sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per)  is  the  body  of  most  preparations  for 
fungus  diseases  above  ground,  an  effort 
was'  made  to  reach  the  supposed  under¬ 
ground  trouble  witli  the  same  remedy.  In 
tlie  Fall  of  1908  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
finely  pulverized  bluestone  was  sprinkled 
on  the  ground  around  each  of  the  Seckel 
pear  trees,  extending  as  far  out  as  the 
branches  reached.  Fall  and  Winter  rains 
dissolved  the  bluestone  and  carried  it  down 
into  tlie  ground.  The  following  Spring  and 
Summer  the  foliage  of  these  trees  was  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  black  spots,  but  the 
fruit  still  shriveled  and  fell  off.  This  year 
both  fruit  and  foliage  are  all  right,  though 
the  trees  have  received  but  the  one  treat¬ 
ment. 

Some  pecan  trees  planted  on  the  same 

piece  of  land  where  the  peach  trees  per¬ 

ished  showed  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
rosette  during  the  Spring,  of  this  year.  An 
application  of  pulverized  bluestone  .on  the 
surface  was  followed  by  a  change  for  the 
better  after  the  first  good  rainfall,  tlie  trees 
resuming  growth.  Applied  in  the  same  way 
it  has  caused ’black  spot  disease  to  disap¬ 
pear  from  rose  bushes.  During  the  Fall 
of  last  year  an  ugly  development  of  crown- 
gall  was  found  around  the  collar  of  a  hand¬ 
some  Wlckson  plum  tree.  Two  ounces  of 

bluestone  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water 
slowly  poured  over  and  around  the  excres¬ 
cence  caused  dlstintegration  to  begin,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  it  was  broken  off,  leaving 
the  collar  of  the  tree  clean.  The  same  tree 
bore  a  good  crop  this  year.  Not  all  of  our 
fungus  diseases  are  due  to  influences  of  at¬ 
mosphere,  climate  or  season.  Some  of 
them  originate  in  the  soil,  and  I  have  come 
to  regard  bluestone  as  almost  a  specific  for 
fungus  troubles  whether  above  or  below 
ground.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
applied  in  underground  troubles  commends 

it.  CHAS.  L.  EDWARDS. 

Texas. 


Hen  Manure  and  Wood  Ashes  for  Corn. 

You  Eastern  people  sure  go  heavy  on  the 
commercial  fertilizer.  This  Spring  I  put 
in  two  acres  of  clover  sod  in  Golden  Beauty 
corn.  I  mixed  hen  manure  and  wood 
ashes,  three  to  one,  and  put  a  teacupful  to 
each  hill.  Is  that  good  practice? 

Arcadia,  Mo.  s.  s. 

Eastern  farmers  use  fertilizers  because  they 
pay.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  mix  hen 
manure  and  wood  ashes.  The  ashes  con¬ 
tain  lime  and  the  manure  organic  nitrogen. 
A  combination  of  these  two  means  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  ammonia,  which  escapes  into  the 
air.  A  better  practice  Is  to  put  the  hen 
manure  in  the  hill  and  broadcast  the 
ashes.  If  mixed  together  in  the  soil  there 
will  be  little  loss,  for  the  soil  will  absorb 
and  hold  the  ammonia. 


A  Pear  Disease. —  I  wonder  if  any  of 
your  readers  have  been  troubled  with  pear 
leaves  falling  off  this  season?  A  good 
many  of  my  trees  have  practically  shed 
their  leaves,  which  turn  black  and  then- 
fall.  Some  of  the  pears  seem  to  bo  af¬ 
fected  in  the  same  way.  These  trees  were 
sprayed  ont-e  with  lime  sulphur  and  once 
with  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  dry  weather ;  in 
fact  the  past  three  seasons  have  been  dry, 
and  it  may  he  that  this  has  something  to 
do  with  it-  The  trees  in  question  are  in 
both  sod  and  cultivated  land,  tlie  ones  in 
sod  are  most  affected. 

Massachusetts.  wilfrid  wheeler. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 
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An  Improvement  Worth 
Having— Is  Worth  Having  NOW 

Nine  outof  everyten  farmers  who  can  afford  city 
comforts  and  good  things  for  their  families  aro 
thinking  seriously  about  this  matter  of  putting  in 
homo-mado  gas  light.  Over  a  Quarter  of  a  Million 
country  homos  have  put  it  in  already.  Think  of  it. 
During  the  past  Vi  months  alone  over  30,0001 armors 
pub  in  this  fight. 

Farm  families  are  all  realizing  that  if  a  country 
homo  is  lighted  by  gas  it  is  just  as  cheerful  and 
bright  and  lively  as  any  city  home.  They  are  all 
realizing  how  muoh  more  ploasant  it  is  to  read  and 
to  sow  and  for  the  children  to  study  thoir  lessons. 
They  aro  realizing  that  gnodlight  isoneof  thomost 
important,  permanent  improvements.  And,  light 
for  light,  it  costs  less  than  kerosene,  if  you  use  tho 

olt —  Acetylene 
Generator 

3o  if  you  want  good  light,  why  not  look  Mo  this 
mattor  NOW?  You  know  from  oxporionco  that  tho 
best  enjoyment  your  money  can  give  is  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  the  bank— but  in  using  it  for  home  im¬ 
provements.  Why  put  this  off? 

Why  not  lot  your  family  join  tho  thousands  who 
aro  gotting  good  light— NOW  ? 

This  Colt  Gonorator  is  the  ononsed  in  IT.  8.  Light¬ 
houses  and  also  by  the  Signal  Corps  in  the  Army. 
This  is  the  only  light  over  given  a  gold  medal 
undor  competition. 

It  is  the  safest  light  in  tho  world.  It  requires  less 
than  15  minutos  work  a  month.  It  is  tho  best 
fuel  for  cooking  and  the  safest  light  for  barns. 
Enjoy  it  NOW— don’t  go  without  its  advantages  any 
longer— for  it  is  an  actual  saving  and  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  you  can  make.  Send  NOW  for  our  free 
book,  17  on  “Modern  Lighting”— NOW— while  you 
think  of  it. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.  69  A  Murray  St.,  New  York 


We 

^  Rtiarantco 

^  every  “Sun”  Hollow  Wire 

■"System  to  be  tho  simplest,  surest, 
most  up-to-date  gasoline  lighting 
BjBtem.  Catalog  shows  108  styles  fixtures,  $2.25  up. 

No  agents — sold  direct. 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO. 

1116  Market  St.  Canton, 


,  o  .  ol 


TH  EBJETST'LIGHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brilliant  500  candle  power  light. 

('Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoko,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St..  Canton,  O. 


Apple  Barrels 


—LOW  PRICE;  PROMPT 
SIIIPM  ENT.  ROBERT 
GILLIES,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


Write  today  1701717  Samples  and 
for  our  *  Style  Book 

Men’s  and  Youth’s 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

.  $1  Q  Made  to  Order 

1U  t°  yl0  at  the  Mill 

Save  from  $4  to  $7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 
Cut  out  dealers’  profits. 
Our  made-to-order  $10  to 
$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed.  Many 
new  and  choice  patterns  to 
select  from.  Fit,  material, 
workmanship  guaranteed. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on  all 
orders  west  of  it.  Send  at 
once  for  our  illustrated 
Style  Book  and  samples  of 
cloth,  directions  for  self¬ 
measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203!  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


NATURAL""" 


Ground 


PHOSPHATE 


In  Rotating  Your 
Crops  don’t  fail  S 
to  apply  Natural 
F  i  nc-G  round 
Phosphate  when 
breaking  your  clover, 
grass  or  grain  stubble 
sods.  jThis  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  it  to  the 
soil  direct.  Address 


THE  RELIABLE 

LAND. 

BUILD¬ 
ER 


The  right  amount 
applied  just  then, 
at  not  over  $1.00 
per  acre  cost  per 
crop, will  increase 
each  crop  grown  dur¬ 
ing  thp  rotation  from  50 
to  75X  Write  for  free 
Booklet,  telling  all 
about  it. 


THE  FAKMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  C0.tom§“ 


NEJ  $500“  TO  $1000“  I 


ORIDA 


Growing 

P  Oranges,  Grapefruit,  Vegetables.  x 

— ?  Thousands  of  satisfied  settlers  are  making 
if  INDEPENDENT  FORTUNES 

K  You  are  offered  the  same  opportunity.  Buy  a 
K  few  acres  now  while  the  land  is  cheap — prices  are  a 
,  advancing.  Quick  transportation  to  the  best  Ealt-  ■ 
em  and  Northern  Markets  via  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  ; 
Ideal  climate  year  round — no  freezes,  no  extreme 
heat — abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of 
satisfactory  labor. 

It’s  America’s  Fruit  and  Garden  Market.  ^ 

An  instructive  booklet  fully  describing 
this  country  will  be  sent  free.  xi 
.  I.  W.  WHITE.  Gen’l  Industrial  Agl. 

Dept  A  S.  A.  L  Rr. 

NORFOLK,  VA.  .j& 


Farm  Lands 


are  always  productive,  and  with  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment  will  produce  abundantly.  Ideal  climate, 
good  markets,  new  list  of  special  opportunities 
now  ready.  Rich  lands  from  $10.00  per  acre  up. 
Large  catalogue  fully  describing  all  details — free  on 
request.  Address  to-day.  DEPT.  “  D .  ’  ’ 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  IMMIGRATION  CO., 
COMMONWEALTH  BANK  BLDG., 
RICHMOND,  -  -  VIRGINIA. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER 


at  factory  prices 

write  to 

JOHN  J.  l*OTTKU,14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE 
FARM 


(IMPS 


Plenty  of  Water  Anywhere 

at  small  expense  if  you  have  a  good  pump  about  the 
house  and  bam. 

Goulds  Pumps  are  unequalled  for  ease  of  operation 
and  capacity.  They  outwear  and  outwork  other  pumps 
because  made  of  better  materials  and  by  workmen  who 
have  made  pump-making  a  life  study. 

We  make  hundreds  of  different  styles — a  pump  for  every 
kind  of  service  and  tin;  name  “Goulds”  is  cast  on  every  one 
Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  a  cheap  pump. 

Our  Free  Book,  beautifully  illustrated  “  Water 
Supply  for  the  Home  ”  tells  about  pumps  and 
pumping.  Send  for  it  and  see  hoiv  it  hits  your  case 

The  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

58  West  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  ••  . 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  noticed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  this 
Summer  a  number  of  articles  to  the  effect 
that  corn  can  be  cultivated  too  much.  My 
soil  is  a  medium  light  loam  with  good  nat¬ 
ural  draining,  and  1  have  never  cultivated 
liiv  torn  as  thoroughly  and  frequently  as 
this  vear  and  never  had  such  good  corn. 
In  fact,  the  more  1  have  cultivated  corn  up 
to  the  time  when  it  becomes  too  large  the 
better  the  corn  always  is,  so  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  how  corn  can  be  improved 
any  by  being  left  uncultivated.  My  soil 
is  not 'weedy  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it  in  order  to  keep  the  weeds  down. 
With  me  usually  the  end  rows  are  planted 
close  to  some  other  crop  so  that  those  rows 
are  cultivated  on  one  side  only  and  they 
show  the  difference.  s.  N.  D. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  only  respec¬ 
table  corn  I  have  this  year  is  in  a  field 
where  we  did  the  least  cultivating.  We 
never  worked  harder  for  a  crop  than  this 
year,  and  we  followed  the  best  rule  of 
cultivation  and  fertilizing  that  we  could 
learn  about.  The  corn  looked  well  until 
the  hot  dry  winds  followed  the  rains. 
Then,  as  the  soil  dried  out  the  corn 
stunted  and  stopped  growing.  In  July, 
when  we  saw  what  was  coming,  we 
stopped  cultivating  one  late  planted  field 
and  simply  cut  off  the  grass  and  weeds 
with  a  sickle.  On  this  field,  with  no 
fertilizer,  we  have  more  than  twice  as 
much  corn  as  where  we  fertilized  and 
cultivated.  The  soil  of  this  field  is 
stronger  than  the  other,  having  been 
cleared  only  two  years.  Both  are  on  the 
same  ridge. 

Now  I  would  not  put  our  experience 
down  to  form  any  definite  rule.  I  give 
you  my  theory.  It  may  be  right  or  not 
The  corn  was  planted  on  a  hillside. 
There  is  only  a  thin  strip  of  soil  over 
the  solid  rock.  There  is  not  as  much 
organic  matter  in  this  soil  as  there  should 
be.  The  hot  winds  of  late  June  and  July 
sucked  the  moisture  out  of  this  thin 
layer  of  soil  and  left  it  either  baked  like 
a  brick  or  loose  and  open.  This  mois¬ 
ture  was  lost  by  evaporation.  It  rose  to 
the  surface  well  charged  with  soluble 
plant  food.  As  it  evaporated  and  passed 
away  it  left  this  plant  food  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  feeding  roots  of  the  corn 
went  after  this  plant  food  and  were  all 
or  mostly  in  the  upper  soil.  Now  when 
we  kept  up  our  cultivating  we  ripped 
and  tore  these  feeding  roots,  and  there 
was  not  moisture  enough  in  the  soil  to 
enable  the  plant  to  repair  the  damage. 
It  could  take  up  plant  food,  but  could 
not  make  new  roots.  Where  we  cut  off 
the  weeds  we  did  not  disturb  the  roots, 
while  the  dead  weeds,  on  the  surface, 
acted  somewhat  like  a  mulch  to  hold  a 
little  moisture.  This  is  my  reason  for 
the  trouble.  It  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
season  and  to  this  particular  soil. 

I  can  easily  understand  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  paid  S.  N.  D.  I  believe  his  soil  is 
deeper  than  ours,  that  he  has  more  or¬ 
ganic  matter  than  we  have,  and  that  his 
section  had  more  rain.  In  the  deeper 
soils  when  drought  threatens  the  plant 
roots  go  deeper  after  water.  You  must 
remember  that  this  is  impossible  on  our 
soil,  since  at  two  feet  or  more  these 
roots  often  strike  the  solid  rock.  The 
organic  matter  holds  moisture  somewhat 
like  a  sponge,  and  lessens  evaporation. 
Under  the  conditions  of  deeper  soil  and 
plenty  of  humus  cultivation  will  surely 
pay.  We  had  less  than  our  allowance 
of  rain,  as  several  showers  which  gave 
points  five  miles  away  a  fair  wetting 
never  touched  us.  This  is  the  first  year 
in  which  I  thought  cultivation  hurt  my 
corn  crop.  The  cornfields  now  show  the 
difference,  and  I  give  my  theory  as  to 
the  reason. 

Another  point  in  which  the  advice  given 
by  your  paper  does  not  quite  fit  conditions 
with  me  is  with  reference  to  Crimson  clover 
and  turnips  as  a  cover  crop.  Crimson 
clover  makes  no  greater  growth  in  the  Fall 
with  ine  than  does  Red  or  Alsike  clover, 
while  the  two  latter  prevent  washing  in  the 
Winter  and  start  to  grow  about  the  first  or 
middle  of  March,  and  by  plowing  time  will 
produce  quite  a  stand,  and  are  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  Crimson  clover  for 
that  reason.  s.  n.  d. 

I  have  stated  many  times  that  grow¬ 
ing  Crimson  clover  north  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  very  much  of  a  gamble.  This  is 
a  plant  best  adapted  to  the  South,  and 
is  out  of  its  latitude  at  Hartford.  With 


us  it  succeeds  about  seven  years  in  10. 
Alsike  and  Red  make  a  fair  growth  in 
Fall,  but  by  May,  if  the  Crimson  lives 
over  Winter,  it  will  be  much  larger  than 
the  others.  In  fact,  wTith  us  Alsike  or 
Red  do  not  make  growth  enough  to 
plow  under  as  we  would  the  Crimson. 
We  should  sow  some  rye  with  them  if 
used  as  a  cover  crop.  We  wrant  to  make 
it  clear,  however,  that  Crimson  clover  is 
a  southern  plant,  and  that  while  we  find 
it  satisfactory  we  do  not  claim  sure 
things  for  it  north  of  Philadelphia. 

An  old  gardener  has  recently  made  the 
statement  that  crab  grass  in  lawns  may 
easily  be  killed  without  injuring  the  other 
grasses  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  wood  ashes 
applied  about  the  middle  of  May.  This 
seems  too  easy,  but  of  course  can  be  tested 
when  the  proper  season  comes  around. 

New  York.  v.  n.  b. 

That  has  not  been  our  experience.  We 
should  expect  the  ashes  to  feed  the  crab 
grass  the  same  as  the  others  on  the  lawn. 
It  might  so  stir  up  the  Blue  grass  and 
White  clover  as  to  smother  out  part  of 
the  crab  and  constant  clipping  might 
keep  it  down,  but  as  for  saying  that 
wood  ashes  is  a  sure  cure  for  crab  grass 
— we  doubt  it. 

Every  year  at  this  season  we  are  asked 
about  making  a  lawn.  We  are  making 
one  this  Fall.  Last  Spring  we  plowed 
the  ground  and  planted  potatoes  with  a 
good  dressing  of  fertilizer.  They  were 
given  good  culture  and  dug  in  August. 
The  best  way  would  have  been  to  put 
on  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  but  we  had 
used  our  manure  for  other  purposes,  so 
we  plowed  as  soon  as  we  could  and 
harrowed  with  Acme  and  spring-tooth. 
One  of  the  essential  things  about  a  lawn 
is  to  have  it  smooth.  It  must  be  graded 
accurately,  and  we  find  this  the  hardest 
part  of  the  work.  We  put  on  lime  and 
harrowed  it  in,  and  picked  up  the  larger 
stones.  Now  it  is  being  raked  over  care¬ 
fully.  We  use  the  ready-mixed  “Cen¬ 
tral  Park  mixture”  which  seems  to  be 
mostly  Blue  grass  with  White  clover, 
Red-top  and  a  few  other  grasses.  The 
essential  things  are  perfect  grading,  fine 
soil,  lime,  an  abundance  of  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  even  seeding. 

Farm  Notes. — That  German  rye  which 
we  seeded  on  July  23  was  making  its 
head  by  September  16.  It  can  easily  be 
cut  in  time  to  seed  to  Winter  rye.  The 
straw  is  short  and  would  not  sell  at  full 
price.  .  .  .  This  season  was  so  dry 
that  we  did  not  try  to  sow  a  cover  crop 
in  the  corn.  It  would  not  have  sprouted. 
So  now  after  cutting  the  corn  we  are 
sowing  rye  in  the  stubble  and  working  it 
in  with  spring-tooth  and  cultivator.  As 
we  have  stated,  I  think  the  upper  soil 
is  full  of  plant  food  this  Fall.  There 
will  be  a  heavy  loss  of  it  if  the  soil  is 
left  bare,  and  the  rye  will  make  a  fine 
Fall  growth.  We  began  cutting  our  flint 
corn  September  14 — earlier  than  usual. 
The  potatoes  on  that  old  Alfalfa  sod 
are  out,  and  the  soil  has  been  plowed 
and  fitted  ready  for  potted  strawberries. 
Still  we  lack  moisture,  and  cannot  plant 
with  any  safety  until  we  get  a  soaking 
rain.  A  strange  season  this.  We  lost 
our  berries  because  there  was  too  much 
water,  and  our  peaches  because  there 
was  not  enough.  One  field  of  sweet  corn 
on  the  lower  farm  on  soil  that  is  na¬ 
turally  wet  has  done  well  and  is  now 
giving  good  returns.  ...  1  find  that 

a  good  many  readers  tried  turkey  rais¬ 
ing  this  year.  The  girls  have  finally 
come  through  the  season  with  five  young 
turkeys  out  of  18  hatched.  It  is  a  won¬ 
der  that  they  have  any  left,  considering 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer.  There 
was  one  continuous  rain,  and  all  the 
authorities  agree  that  young  turks  can¬ 
not  stand  water.  Our  turks  were  kept 
confined  in  a  box  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
We  have  eight  White  Hollands  all  told, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  them 
walking  deliberately  about  the  grounds. 
They  are  remarkable  insect  hunters.  I 
like  the  Whites  better  than  the  Bronze 
birds.  They  know  how  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  Brahma  rooster  found  to 
his  cost.  He  tackled  old  Champ,  the  gob¬ 
bler,  and  supposed  of  course  he  could 
fight  in  the  approved  style  of  putting  his 
head  down  and  jumping  to  use  his  spurs 
It  was  a  great  surprise  when  Champ 
broke  the  rules  of  the  game  and  gave  old 
Brahma  a  blow  with  his  wing  that  top¬ 
pled  him  over.  Champ  no  doubt  feels 
that  if  there  is  any  fighting  to  be  done 
he  would  better  disregard  rules  and  have 
it  over  at  once.  I  agree  with  him. 

H.  w.  C. 


Wl  DE-WELD 
ASPHALT 


Every  nail-head  is  covered  and  permanently 
embedded  in  a  six-inch,  water-tight  joint.  There 
is  not  a  single  nail-hole  through  the  roof. 


The  illustration  shows  how 
each  sheet  of  Security  Roofing 
is  lapped  over  the  6-inch  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  sheet  below  and 
welded  to  it  with  hard  natural 
mineral-asphalt-cement. 

Four  inches  of  this  margin 
are  one  felt  thick,  the  other 
two  inches  are  full  thicknesses 
of  felt  and  asphalt. 

The  four  inches  of  single 
felt  become  part  of  the  sheet 
above,  just  like  any  other  of 
its  layers. 

But  all  the  nails  are  driven 
through  the  full  thickness  of 
the  roofing,  so  that  they  hold 
with  absolute  security,  and 
are  also  covered  by  the  full 
thickness. 

This  unique, wedge-shaped 
construction  means  a  contin¬ 
uous  one-piece  roof. 


Security  Roofing  is  made  only  of  the  highest  grade  of  long-fibred  wool-felt,  and  natural 
mineral-asphalt,  refined  by  our  own  formula,  the  result  of  over  twenty  years’  experience.  No 
coal  tar  or  inferior  volatile  oils  enter  into  the  composition  of  Security  Roofing. 

Security  Wide-Weld  Roofing  is  made  in  three  styles — Graveled  Surface,  Coarse  Feld¬ 
spar,  and  Fine  Feldspar.  It  can  be  furnished  with  burlap  insertion  for  siding  or  roofs  over 
one-half  pitch. 

There  is  a  Security  Agent  in  almost  every  town.  Write  us  and  we’ll  send  name  and 
address  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Write  for  free  book,  “The  Requirements  of  a  GOOD  Roof.”  It  tells  in  detail  why 
Security  Roofing  meets  these  requirements,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  weld  the  patented,  six-inch  joint. 


The  National  Roofing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Paint 
Address  all  communications  to 

203  FilmoreAve.  Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

/£ow\ 

30  Days  Trial. 

■STANCHIONS! 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 

AND 

2 

r 

Open.  Noiseless. 

It 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 

1  Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 

UICK 


Highest  Grade  Sanitary 

Not  a  jwirticle  of  wood  about  them, 
(/nick  to  open  — Quick  to  close  — 
Quick  to  please— Quick  shipments. 
Ask  for  1910  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  8  WICK,  Mfrs.,  Auburn.  N.Y. 


A  valuable  catalogue  sent  free 

IT„  is  valuable  to  you  because  it  tells 
facts  about  gasoline  engines  you 
should  know. 


We  have  proved  to  thousands  that  an 

Olds  Gasoline  Engine 

is  the  best  engine  investment  they  could  make.  The 
catalogue  was  the  first  step  —  the  engine  always  makes 
good.  Write  for  it  today. 

You  are  guaranteed  against  all 
repairs  for  one  year. 

Investigate  what  the  removable  water 
jacket,  the  wonderful  Seager  mixer,  and  the 
absence  of  a  gasoline  pump,  means  to  you. 

Seager  Engine  Works 

908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Boston  Philadelphia  Binghamton  Omaha 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles 
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Ruralisms 


THE  GARDENA  DEWBERRY. 

There  has  been  so  much  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  given  John  Lewis  Childs  for  his  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  “Wonderberry”  on  the 
east  coast,  that  I  feel  tempted  to  say 
a  word  of  praise  for  his  introduction  of 
the  “Gardenia  dewberry.”  I  ordered  three 
years  ago  100  of  these  vines,  and  set  them 
out  in  the  Fall,  about  November  15,  three 
feet  apart  in  a  row  in  my  garden.  The 
next  Spring  as  they  commenced  to  grow 
I  twined  them  up  on  hog  wire  24  inches 
wide,  set  one’  foot  above  ground  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  locust  posts  placed  about  18  feet 
apart.  Not  an  inch  of  growth  was  lost 
during  the  Spring  or  Summer,  and  during 
late  Fall  the  tips  were  allowed  to  root. 
Some  of  the  shoots  made  a  growth  of  12 
feet.  During  this  period  they  were  sided 
down  twice  and  chicken  manure  drilled  in 
the  furrows  twice.  During  the  Winter  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  chicken  manure  and  wood  ashes 
was  given  them,  then  mulched  with  pine 
straw  or  needles.  The  following  Spring, 
after  taking  up  over  one  thousand  new 


ware  and  has  been  grown  there  exten¬ 
sively  and  elsewhere  as  well.  As  a  later 
variety  none  excels  Cuthbert,  and  few 
are  as  good.  It  is  the  best  of  all  rasp¬ 
berries  for  the  South.  No  yellow 
variety  is  of  any  commercial  use.  The 
fruit  is  not  liked  because  of  its  color. 
Golden  Queen  and  Yellow  Cap  are  two 
such  kinds,  but  few  nurseries  keep  them. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Harvesting  an  Onion  Crop. 

O.  .1.  R.,  Thomaston,  Me. — I  have  a  small 
onion  patch,  51  rows  each  -50  feet  long.  They 
are  looking  fine,  have  onions  as  large  as 
teacups  now  (September  4).  The  variety 
is  Gregory's  Improved  Yellow  Globe.  I 
have  never  planted  onions  before,  and  would 
like  to  know  how  to  handle  them  from 
now  on,  what  time  to  harvest  and  all  about 
it.  I  shall  want  to  sell  mine  as  soon  as 
dry  enough  after  pulling.  How  long  would 
that  be? 

Ans. — When  the  bulbs  have  attained 
their  full  size  and  maturity,  usually  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dying  down  of  the  tops,  the 
crop  is  then  ready  to  be  harvested.  Pull 


plants  from  the  tips  that  had  rooted,  they 
were  worked  and  wood  ashes  applied  again. 
When  they  flowered  the  row  was  a  solid 
mass  of  white  bloom,  a  sight  to  make 
any  man  proud.  When  they  fruited  they 
came  in  over  one  week  earlier  than  the 
Lucretia,  used  by  other  truckers  in  this 
section.  We  picked  over  685  quarts  from 
these  original  hundred  vines,  108  to  be 
exact,  and  sat  on  boxes  while  doing  It. 
The  beauty  of  this  wire  method  over  the 
ground  method  is  that  the  vines  fruit  from 
both  sides  thus  doubling  the  yield  of  fruit, 
while  the  shaded  sides  come  in  a  week 
later  than  the  southern  or  sunny  side,  rows 
running  about  southeast  by  northwest.  The 
pickers  can  also  sit  down  on  boxes  or 
stools,  while  working,  thus  saving  many  a 
backache.  More  berries  can  be  picked  in 
less  time  than  on  the  ground,  besides  at 
one-half  cost,  i.  c.,  one  cent  a  box  instead 
of  two  cents.  The  size  and  flavor  of  the 
berries  brought  me  nearly  always  from  a 
cent  to  two  cents  a  box  more  than  the 
other  truckers  received  for  theirs.  While 
the  initial  expense  for  the  wire  may  seem 
a  great  deal,  It  will  soon  pay  for  itself 
In  time  and  cost  of  picking  berries.  The 
first  year  I  tried  this  system  I  was  laughed 
at,  as  a  city  crank  or  book  farmer,  al¬ 
though  the  wire  idea  didn’t  come  from  any 
book.  h.  h.  b. 

Newport  News,  Va. 


the  onions  by  hand  or  rake  them  together 
by  means  of  a  blunt-tooth  rake;  cut  the 
top  from  the  onions  at  once,  and  stack 
the  bulbs  iff  shallow  crates  in  the  field 
if  the  weather  is  pleasant,  otherwise 
place  them  in  an  open  shed,  not  allowing 
them  to  get  wet.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs 
are  sufficiently  dried  sell  the  crop  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  field.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  a  beginner  to  try  to  winter  over 
onions,  for  it  is  a  risk  even  for  the  more 
experienced  grower.  Never  allow  onions 
to  remain  in  the  field  after  the  tops  die; 
the  grass  and  weeds  will  soon  cover 
them  and  the  dampness  will  surely  cause 
them  to  rot.  t.  m.  white. 

Fertilizer  for  Apple  Orchard. 

I  have  about  50  apple  trees  in  good  bear¬ 
ing  condition.  In  the  absence  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  what  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  me  to 
use  to  get  the  best  results?  D.  I*.  S. 

Chesham,  N.  II. 

This  question  has  been  worked  out  in 
several  experiments.  The  latest  report 
comes  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chemicals  are  suggested  for  one 
acre :  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  100 

pounds  dried  blood,  either  250  pounds 
steamed  bone  or  400  pounds  acid  phosphate 
and  100  pounds  sulphate  of  potash.  This 
would  answer  for  your  50  trees  and  give 
them  a  full  meal. 


H.  H.  B.  has  certainly  given  his  dew¬ 
berries  excellent  care,  and  could  justly 
expect  good  results.  Any  good  variety 
adapted  to  the  locality  should  thrive 
with  such  painstaking  treatment.  The 
Gardena  dewberry,  presumably  identical 
with  Childs  "Gardenia,”  has  been  large¬ 
ly  planted  in  California,  particularly  in 
the  southern  horticultural  portion  of  the 
State  and  is  there  considered  the  most 
profitable  of  the  running  blackberries 
on  account  of  its  extreme  earliness, 
coming  in  before  all  other  varieties. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  and  quite  produc¬ 
tive  under  good  culture,  but  the  quality 
is  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  those  most 
familiar  with  it  that  it  would  be  little 
grown  if  it  were  not  the  first  to  be 
ready  for  market.  The  origin  of  this 
dewberry,  which  takes  it  name  from 
Gardena,  a  locality  near  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  where  it  thrives  especially  well, 
appears  rather  obscure.  It  is  thought 
to  be  a  seedling  or  “sport”  of  the 
Prcmo,  an  early  variety  of  the  common 
eastern  dewberry,  Rubus  villosus.  It 
chiefly  differs  from  Premo  in  being 
earlier  and  of  generally  poorer  flavor. 

w.  v.  F. 


Raspberries  in  the  South. 

G.  C.  B.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — I  would 
like  experience  with  raspberries  in  the 
South.  What  is  the  most  productive  early 
red  one,  also  a  late  red  one?  Is  there  a 
yellow  one  that  is  suitable  for  growing  for 
market,  and  how  do  they  compare  in  size 
and  productiveness  with  the  red  and  black 
varieties? 

Ans. — The  King  is  the  earliest  red 
raspberry  that  I  know,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  one.  It  was  grown  from  seed  by 
T.  Thompson  near  Richmond/ Va.,  where 
I  saw  it  growing  first,  and  it  was  after¬ 
ward  tested  in  many  sections  and  gener¬ 
ally  well  liked.  I  have  not  heard  much 
of  this  variety  for  several  years,  but  I 
know  it  is  a  good  one.  The  Tennessee 
Experiment  Station  at  Knoxville  may 
have  it.  Miller  is  another  good  early 
red  raspberry.  It  originated  in  Dela¬ 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No.  1 

Wool  G  rcase.  Arsenate  of  I^ead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  al  1  Pests  or  Fungus 


A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor;  better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
suckingorchewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 


Prices,  F.  O.  B. 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 

V2  Bbls.,  200  lbs . 

100  lbs . 

50  lbs . 

25  lbs . 


New  York 

. 05e.  per  lb 

. 05  y2  “ 

. 06 

. 06  'A  “ 

. 08 


MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 


Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  York 


PRATT'S 

SCALECIDE" 


Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  moro  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  tin  experiment.  One  gallon 
makes  lti  to  20  gallons  spray  l>y  simply  adding  water. 

Scud  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


NEVER  GRUMBLES,  ALWAYS  WORKS 
The  Waterloo  Boy  is  not  a  city  dude. 
He  is  not  clothed  in  scarlet,  but  he  is 
dretsed  in  a  hickory  shirt  and  overalls. 
He  is  plain,  honest  “Abraham  Linc¬ 
oln”  sort  of  a  fellow — as  reliable  as 
Old  Honesty  itself — as  dependable  as 
Old  Faithful. 

Guaranteed  for  Five  long  Years. 
He’s  just  the  boy  for  you.  Don’t  you 
want  to  adopt  him?  He  is  a  good 
business  proposition.  We  pledge  you 
good  service,  high  quality,  low  prices. 

White  today  for 
Particulars 

WATERLOO 
GASOLINE 
CO. 

184  West 
3rd  Avenue 
aterloo,  Iowa. 


ROOFING 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Pullers 


Will  pull  green  stumps  7  feet 
in  diameter  and  will  clear  from 
1  to  s  acres  a  day.  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  700  horse  power 
and  against  breakage.  :  :  : 

ONLY  Stump  Puller  factory 
in  the  world  making  their  own 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 

For  catalog  and  discounts, 
address  Dept.  123, 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


With 

the 


Gasoline 


LEADER 

Pressure  Machine 

Has  3 U Horse-Power,  4-Cyde  Engine 
anD  Hopper  Jacket  for  Cooling. 

It  supplies  10  nozzles  at  a  pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with¬ 
out  overtaxing  the  engine. 

A  Complete  Spraying  Rig 

and  It  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 
grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  churn,  and 
is  Bate,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Also  2-IIorse- Power  Klgs  with  Triplex  Pumps 
—We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  Sprayers  with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Automatic  Strain¬ 
er  Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREE. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

2  1 1th  St..  Elmira  N.Y. 

Conoral  Agonts, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 

Km»s  Cut.  Mo.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

C.  P.  R0THWELL8  CO..  Murtimsburg,  W.  V*. 
BRACKETT-SHAW  S  LUNT  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


Buy  It— and  You’ll  Never 
Need  Roof  Paint 


r  When  a  man  is  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  a  lot  of  roofing,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  study  the  subject  with 
great  eare. 

That  is  why  Amatite  is  so  often 
used  on  the  big  ready  roofing  con¬ 
tracts. 

A  man  who  has  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  roof  will  often  be  care¬ 
less  in  his  choice  of  roofing,  but 
when  it  comes  to  thousands  of 
square  feet  (as  above)  Amatite  is 
sure  to  he  used. 

The  following  is  a  typical  instance: 

Waterbnry,  Conn., 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company. 

Dear  Sir. s— Wo  wish  to  inform  you  that  the 
“Amatite  ”  Roofing  which  we  have  used  on  our 
office,  store  house,  lumber  stied  and  barn  has 
given  most  satisfactory  service. 

The  area  that  these  roofs  cover  is  about 
15,000  square  feet.  The  roofing  is  unusually 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  in  our  judg¬ 


ment  is  1  the  most  durable  and  satisfactory 
made.  The  fact  that  it  requires  no  painting 
appeals  to  us  very  strongly,  and  this  feature 
makes  it  by  far  the  cheapest  ready  roofing  on 
the  market. 

CITY  LUMBER  &  COAL  COMPANY. 

[Signed]  F.  B.  Boardman,  Treasurer. 

The  economy  of  Amatite  is  not 
only  in  its  durability  and  its  price 
(lower  than  any  other  mineral  sur¬ 
faced  ready  roofing  on  the  market), 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  it  requires 
no  paA/nting. 

You  may  be  sure  it  would  cost 
something  to  paint  their  big  roofs  if 
they  used  a  roofing  that  needed 
painting.  All  that  is  saved  with 
Amatite. 

A  sample  of  Amatite  will  be  sent 
you  for  inspection  free  if  you  will 
send  name  to  the  nearest  Barrett 
office  at  once. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Pittsburg  New  Orleans  Kansas  City 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  jjq  SEEDING  DOWN  FOR 

BIG  HAY  CROPS 

USE 

HUBBARD’S 
BasE  GRASS  and  GRAIN 
FERTILIZER 

One  of  the  Famous  BasE  Hay  Makers 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

That  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  gives  his  windfall 
apples  to  children  is  the  right  sort  of  a  missionary. 
He  goes  about  doing  good.  Beer  vs.  apples.  That  is 
about  the  way  the  case  stands  and  any  man  who  can 
encourage  apple  eating  not  only  helps  an  honorable 
business  but  aids  public  morality.  Every  year  we 
call  for  the  record  showing  that  a  man  can  be  a 
drunkard  and  at  the  same  time  a  hearty  eater  of  sour 
apples.  If  you  know  of  any  such  person  let’s  hear 
about  him,  for  he  will  be  a  wonder. 

* 

Complaints  of  extortionate  express  charges  are  com¬ 
ing  in  thicker  than  ever.  It  is  reported  that  whenever 
complaint  is  made  the  drivers  or  agents  say  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  forces  the  express 
companies  to  make  these  charges.  It  would  be  hard 
to  frame  a  more  foolish  or  impudent  lie.  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commission  simply  tries  to  make  the  rates  fair 
and  to  see  that  these  rates  are  alike  to  all.  The  ex¬ 
press  companies  make  their  rates,  the  Commission  re¬ 
views  them.  The  transportation  companies  all  seem  to 
be  trying  to  discredit  the  work  of  the  Commission 
whenever  they  can. 

* 

L,et  a  farmer  get  30  to  40  acres  well  seeded  to  Al¬ 
falfa  and  he  ought  to  consider  himself  well  fixed  finan¬ 
cially.  With  four  or  even  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
at  present  prices  he  will  have  the  income  from  $50,000 
clear.  He  need  not  keep  any  stock  except  his  work 
teams,  and  he  can  spend  the  Winter  where  he  pleases. 
This  means  selling  all  the  hay,  and  the  supply  will 
never  catch  up  with  demand.  That  Colorado  man 
offered  Alfalfa  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  but  the  freight  rate 
of  $12.80  to  New  York  prohibited  trade.  Thus  the 
Eastern  Alfalfa  grower  need  not  fear  Western  com¬ 
petition,  but  can  have  a  clear  field.  There  is  a  great 
opening  in  Alfalfa. 

* 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  late 
potatoes  in  the  Eastern  States;  not  quite  so  good  a 
crop  in  the  Middle  West,  and  close  to  a  failure  in  the 
Northwest.  Instead  of  shipping  potatoes  the  North¬ 
west  will  probably  need  a  supply.  This  situation  will 
not  be  likely  to  affect  prices  greatly  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  as  we  know  from  past  experience,  whenever 
the  price  of  potatoes  reaches  a  certain  figure,  imports 
will  begin,  for  Europe  always  has  a  supply.  Retailers 
make  no  effort  to  increase  sales  of  potatoes  by  making 
fair  prices.  They  charge  about  the  same,  whether  the 
crop  is  large  or  small.  Under  these  circumstances 
holding  potatoes  for  a  rise  in  Spring  becomes  very 
much  of  a  gamble. 

* 

The  New  England  Corn  Show  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
in  October,  will  be  a  great  event.  A  Western  visitor 
would  be  surprised  to  see  what  New  England  corn¬ 
fields  can  produce.  When  Western  land  was  given 
away  and  corn  was  burned-  as  fuel  in  Western  towns, 
New  England  corn  was  neglected.  Then  came  the 
reign  of  the  silo,  and  in  order  to  obtain  big  crops  of 
forage  the  large  Southern  corn  was  planted.  All  this 
drove  out  of  cultivation  a  number  of  varieties  of  flint 
corn  which  had  been  selected  for  many  years  until  they 
had  become  remarkably  prolific.  With  the  recent  rise 
in  prices  of  grain  some  of  these  flint  varieties  have 
come  back  into  general  cultivation,  and  when  properly 
fertilized  on  good  soil,  will,  we  believe,  outyield  any 
of  the  dents.  The  New  England  Com  Show  will  give 
greater  prominence  to  these  flint  varieties,  and  prove 
that  New  England  is  in  the  corn  belt. 


THE  KUR.A.L,  NEW-YORKER 

Suppose,  50  years  ago,  some  one  had  stated  that  a 
National  apple  show  would  be  held  at  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
with  15,000  square  feet  of  exhibits  and  $25,000  in 
prizes !  The  man  making  such  a  statement  at  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  would  have  been  fortunate 
ir  he  escaped  the  lunatic  asylum.  Yet  just  such  a  show 
will  be  held  this  year  in  early  November.  If  you  stop 
to  think  what  that  means  you  will  listen  with  respect 
to  the  following  statement.  Many  a  young  man  now 
living  will  see  the  time  when  the  exports  of  apples 
from  New  England  alone  will  be  greater  than  exports 
of  bread  stuffs  from  the  Central  West.  Much  as  we 
think  of  the  apple  in  this  country,  we  have  scarcely 

began  to  appreciate  its  commercial  importance. 

* 

At  the  Clinton  fair  they  know  a  good  thing,  and  they 
come  year  after  year,  appreciating  that  the  Clinton  fair 
is  a  winner  and  they  wanting  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  spoils.  There  have  been  some  new,  really  novel 
things  evolved  in  faker  lines  within  the  past  year,  and 
you  are  sure  to  find  them  at  this  fair.  A  word  to  you, 
fakers.  Don’t  icait  until  the  last  minute  this  year. 
The  1910  fair  is  going  to  be  a  winner,  and  it's  to  your 
advantage  to  get  the  best  of  stands.  It  will  be  money 
for  you. 

This  is  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Clinton,  Mass.,  fair. 
We  never  heard  of  a  more  remarkable  invitation.  In¬ 
stead  of  running  the  fakes  and  frauds  off  the  grounds 
ar  the  point  of  a  pitchfork  the  “management”  actually 
invites  them  to  come  and  get  good  “stands.”  They 
are  right  in  saying  that  “new,  really  novel  things” 
have  been  evolved — this  invitation  to  fakes  and  frauds 
is  the  newest.  A  foul  fair !  Better  keep  the  “spoils” 
ir.  your  pocket ! 

* 

“A  flourish,  trumpets  1  Strike  alarum,  drums! 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  telltale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  1  Strike,  I  say. 

Either  be  patient  and  entreat  me  fair 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations.” 

Those  who  have  seen  the  play  of  Richard  III  will 
remember  the  scene  where  the  two  wronged  queens  re¬ 
proach  the  wicked  king.  They  intercept  him  as  he  goes 
marching  in  royal  state  and  proceed  to  ask  him  a  few 
“leading  questions.”  Neither  their  words  nor  their 
manners  are  suited  to  a  Sunday  school  discussion, 
but  they  have  been  deeply  wronged,  and  they  give 
the  king  several  large  slices  of  the  raw  truth.  Unable 
to  answer  them,  Richard  calls  for  a  loud  noise  as  a 
suitable  argument  against  any  attack  upon  the  “Lord’s 
anointed.”  That  was  425  years  ago,  yet  human  nature 
has  survived  the  years.  We  have  a  good  illustration 
of  this  in  the  case  of  E.  G.  Lewis.  The  American 
Woman’s  League  gave  money  and  time  on  the  strength 
of  certain  promises.  These  promises  were  conditioned 
on  a  certain  “Final  Plan”  which  the  members  expected 
to  help  in  preparing.  When  this  “Final  Plan”  was 
finally  rushed  through  it  was  found  that  many  of  these 
promises  had  been  disregarded.  When  complaint  is 
made  it  would  be  easy  to  say,  “Of  course  they  were 
conditioned  on  the  ‘Final  Plan.’  ”  A  very  slick  scheme 
surely,  but  a  few  strong  and  capable  women  like  Mrs. 
Tener,  of  West  Virginia,  cannot  be  put  off  in  this  way. 
They  demand  square  answers  to  fair  questions  which 
any  business  'man  would  ask  before  lending  money. 
Does  Lewis  answer  them?  Just  about  as  clearly  as 
Richard  III  answered  those  two  queens.  He  knows 
he  cannot  answer,  so  he  calls  Mrs.  Tener  names,  makes 
mean  and  hateful  insinuations,  and  calls  upon  his  de¬ 
voted  bodyguard  of  women  to  attack  her.  It  never 
will  do  to  let  these  women  with  their  embarassing 
questions  “rail  on  the  Lord’s  anointed  !”  Throw  mud 
at  them.  Shout  them  down  with  sarcasm  and  insinua¬ 
tion.  “Either  be  patient  and  entreat  me  fair” — (which 
means  keep  quiet  and  get  out)  or  I  will  blast  your 
reputation  for  good !  There  you  have  this  champion 
of  “superb  womanhood,”  dropping  his  painted  wooden 
lance  and  down  to  his  true  job  of  beating  a  bass  dfum 
to  drown  the  voices  of  “these  telltale  women.”  Too 
late,  Mr.  Lewis,  the  secret  is  out. 

* 

During  the  month  of  July  30,510  gallons  of  cream 
were  shipped  from  Quebec  Province — entering  one 
point  at  Vermont.  Butter  brought  22  cents  in  Canada 
and  29  cents  in  this  country.  There  is  a  tariff  on  but¬ 
ter,  but  cream  is  free.  This  $15,000  worth  of  cream 
was  made  into  butter  by  large  manufacturers,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  competition  with  butter  made  from  Ameri¬ 
can  cows  w’ithout  benefiting  American  consumers. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  Government  there  has 
been  this  strange  mix-up  of  tariffs.  In  1789  Congress 
first  met  to  arrange  for  a  revenue.  Rum  and  molasses 
were  two  articles  of  commercial  importance.  Both 
wrere  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  They  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  American  goods,  and  gave  occupation  to 
American  sailors.  Rum  distilling  was  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  New  England,  while  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  used  molasses  on  their  bread  as  our  peo¬ 
ple  now  use  butter.  It  was  proposed  to  put  tariffs  on 
both  rum  and  molasses.  Rum  was  sure  to  furnish  a 
good  revenue.  A  tariff  would,  it  was  claimed,  discour¬ 
age  importation,  and  that  would  help  the  morals  of 


the  people !  Then  the  advocates  turned  right  around 
and  said  the  tariff  would  keep  out  rum,  but  let  in  more 
molasses,  and  thus  enable  the  New  England  stills  to 
make  more  rum.  So  Congress  taxed  rum  at  15  cents 
a  gallon  and  molasses  at  six  cents !  During  the  de¬ 
bate  one  man  from  New  England  claimed  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  not  a  church  or  a  school  to  discuss  morality, 
but  a  body  of  men  looking  for  a  plan  to  raise  money 
for  the  country — and  we  suppose  for  themselves ! 
These  men  of  a  century  ago  were  a  little  more  blunt 

in  their  hold-up  than  those  wre  send  to  Congress  now ! 

* 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  in  your  issue  of 
September  14  on  “Parcels  Tost  in  Politics";  also  the  letter 
from  your  subscriber  as  given  on  page  877  on  the  same 
subject,  and  I  think  your  campaign  in  favor  of  parcels 
post  should  be  coupled  with  a  campaign  to  put  the  express 
companies  out  of  business.  I  do  not  see  that  they  serve 
us  any  useful  purpose,  which  cannot  be  better  done  by  the 
Government  with  its  parcels  post,  and  by  the  railroads 
themselves  by  simply  establishing  a  wagon  collection  and 
delivery  system  in  cities  and  towns  where  it  is  needed.  The 
railways  haul  the  merchandise,  and  if  they  could  get  a 
small  part  of  the  enormous  profits  made  by  the  express 
companies  it  would  greatly  assist  them  in  paying  their 
dividends.  As  I  see  them  they  are  but  parasites  on  tha 
public,  serving  no  useful  purpose,  which  could  not  be  done 
equally  well  by  the  Government  parcels  post  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  themselves.  Walter  p.  stokes. 

That  is  the  conclusion  which  the  American  people 
are  coming  to.  They  are  being  driven  to  it  now  faster 
than  ever.  In  Europe  and  Great  Britain  the  railroads 
carry  parcels  and  give  good  service,  having  been 
driven  to  it  by  a  government  parcels  post.  We  have 
fought  the  express  monopoly  for  years,  and  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  put  Congressmen  on  record.  Nine-tenths 
of  them  will  deny  that  they  are  influenced  by  these 
robbers,  yet  their  actions  show  plainly  that  they  do  not 
dare  offend  them.  The  great  majority  of  our  papers 
hedge  and  dodge  when  any  real  fight  comes  up,  and  will 
not  make  the  definite  and  specific  attacks  which  are 
necessary  if  we  hope  to  make  headway  for  parcels 
post. 

* 

We  talked  with  hundreds  of  farmers  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  The  great  majority  of  them  were 
Republicans,  and  with  one  accord  they  agreed  with  this 
sentiment  expressed  in  a  recent  letter: 

While  I  never  subscribe  for  papers  for  the  sake  of  the 
premiums  offered,  still  I  regard  the  premiums  you  have 
given  the  farmers  in  the  last  three  issues  of  your  paper 
a  great  inducement  and  encouragement  to  all  farmers  to 
subscribe.  I  refer  to  the  article  on  State  regulated  milk 
prices  and  a  political  crisis  in  New  York.  This  is  the 
kind  of  talk  the  farmers  want  to  hear  and  have  need 
to  hear.  a.  j.  w. 

Pawling,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  possible  chance  for  anyone  to  mistake 
the  feeling  among  farmers  and  country  people  this 
year.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  was  at  Syracuse,  and  he 
must  know  the  facts  by  this  time.  We  would  have 
liked  to  try  an  experiment  with  and  for  him.  We 
would  stand  in  any  building  or  on  any  avenue  at  the 
Fair  with  Mr.  Woodruff  and  ask  100  farmers  at  ran¬ 
dom  as  they  walked  by  this  question :  “What  do  you 
think  of  the  action  of  T.  L.  Woodruff?”  We  would 
tike  these  men  at  random,  and  we  will  guarantee  that 
Mr.  Woodruff  would  see  himself  as  others  see  him  if 
he  never  did  before.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  these 
bosses  do  not  realize  the  feeling  among  voters.  They 
must  know  it,  and  that  is  what  adds  to  the  anger  of 
these  country  voters,  for  they  see  themselves  scorned 
and  treated  with  contempt.  Looking  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ent  it  seems  to  us  that  Woodruff,  Barnes  and  the  rest 
of  them  are  just  now  doing  more  than  anyone  else  for 
primary  nominations,  for  they  are  illustrating  the  need 
of  them,  and  that  is  just  the  sort  of  schooling  our 
farmers  must  have. 


BREVITIES. 

Be  sure  to  sow  rye  on  the  bare  spots. 

Make  the  children  take  care  of  their  teeth. 

Alsike  clover  and  Orchard  grass  for  low  ground. 

One  man .  can  be  a  Spartan  father  by  practice  where 
15  play  the  part  by  precept. 

Corn  smut  is  different  from  that  of  small  grains.  Burn 
the  smutted  ears  and  stalks  if  you  can. 

The  “Clark  method"  of  seeding  grass  means  making 
acres  as  nearly  like  a  lawn  as  possible. 

The  New  York  cabbage  crop  is  reported  large  and 
heading  up  earlier  than  the  growers  like.  Florida  grow¬ 
ers  may  well  go  slow  this  year. 

PARis-green  on  seed  corn.  The  reports  seem  to  be 
badly  mixed — except  that  it's  a  sure  thing  that  the  corn 
is  killed  when  you  use  too  much  “green.” 

The  cocoanuts  of  the  Malay  peninsula  produce  a  sort 
of  pearl  just  under  the  stem.  In  some  cases  these  pearls 
are  so  perfect  that  they  age  sold  for  oyster  pearls. 

There  was  recently  held  a  reunion  of  survivors  of  sol¬ 
diers  who  fought  in  the  Mexican  War.  There  were  about 
30  present — the  youngest  a  “boy”  of  78.  These  old  men 
were  so  feeble  that  it  was  voted  to  disband  permanently. 
There  will  never  be  another  meeting. 

'  Cuba  is  planning  to  establish  an  agricultural  mortgage 
bank,  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  to  farmers  on 
easy  terms.  It  is  understood  that  a  New  Y'ork  hanking 
house  is  bidding  for  the  business  in  Cuba.  Everyone 
seems  willing  to  loan  money  to  farmers  except  Uncle  Sam. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  REPUTATIONS 

As  an  honorary  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Woman’s  League  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  your  exposure  of  E.  G. 
Lewis  and  associates,  and  their  methods 
of  doing  business.  But  when  I  notice 
Mr.  Lewis  does  not  take  up  the  charges 
made  against  him  and  his  board  of  man¬ 
agement  by  Mrs.  Tener  and  others,  and 
answer  them  openly  and  fearlessly  in  his 
own  papers,  after  having  published  the 
charges  therein,  and  tries  to  make  Mrs. 
Tener  out  as  trying  to  disrupt  the  League 
when  she  asks  for  a  fulfillment  of  his 
own  published  promises  only,  I  cannot 
hold  my  peace.  Yet  Mr.  Lewis  is  backed 
up  by  some  typical  St.  Louis  millionaires, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  some 
of  whom  are  presidential  timber,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lewis.  Of  course  the  People’s 
University  and  some  features  of  the 
League  are  good,  and  Lewis  could  be  or 
could  have  been  a  tremendous  power  for 
good  in  this  country,  but  when  he  puts 
a  woman  to  the  dogs  for  asking  for  a 
“square  deal’’  only  then  I  say,  if  the 
pith  were  punched  out  of  a  hair  and 
ten  thousands  of  souls  such  as  he  pos¬ 
sesses  were  put  in  this  hollow  hair  and 
shaken  up,  they  would  rattle!  There 
ought  to  be  some  method  of  putting 
Lewis  and  some'  of  his  millionaire  asso¬ 
ciate  grafters  where  their  pure  (?) 
morals  would  not  be  further  contami¬ 
nated  !  Since  Mr.  Lewis  declared  for 
woman  suffrage  he  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  subject! 

Then  I  remember  in  1908  Mr.  Lewis 
promised  great  exposures  of  political 
corruption,  “such  that  would  shake  the 
nation  to  its  depths.”  I  was  agent  for 
his  papers  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  where 
I  was  attending  Valparaiso  University, 
but  no  exposure  came!  Did  he  sell  out? 
But  give  Lewis  enough  rope,  and  he 
will  hang  himself,  as  the  saying  goes. 
Readers  of  his  papers  with  half  an  eye 
ought  to  see  through  Lewis.  And  the 
lady  from  Florida  who  gave  Mrs.  Tener 
the  lie  shows  in  her  letter  streaks  of  the 
same  goods  she  handed  out  so  freely, 
and  that  she  wanted  to  “stand  for.”  I 
am  a  full  paid  member  of  the  League  and 
have  received  some  first-class  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  People’s  University;  the 
“learned  professors”  seem  to  be  gentle¬ 
men,  but  I  want  to  see  Lewis  hand  out 
the  square  deal !  Well,  let’s  keep  quiet 
and  see  just  what  seat  I  get  in  the 
Ananias  Club.  e.  k.  meadoe. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  will  probably  get  a  seat 
down  near  the  furnace!  Stay  right 
there,  for  a  cold  day  is  coming  to 
Brother  Lewis.  You  are  not  the  only 
one  to  size  up  the  situation.  If  Lewis 
could  answer  those  questions  he  would 
do  so  and  thus  end  the  discussion.  In¬ 
stead  of  answering  he  calls  names  and 
resorts  to  sarcasm  and  insinuation. 
There  may  be  some  talkative  or  hypno¬ 
tized  members  of  the  League  who  con¬ 
sider  this  argument,  but  those  who  are 
capable  of  reasoning  will  see  the  point. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Ten  million  sheets  of  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  stamps  for  tobacco,  snuff 
and  cigarettes,  having  a  face  value  of 
about  $5,000,000,  have  just  been  destroyed 
at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
These  internal  revenue  stamps  have  been 
distributed  among  sixty-six  internal  revenue 
collectors,  but  were  made  useless  by  the 
increased  tax  imposed  on  tobacco,  snuff 
and  cigarettes  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
act,  the  increase  taking  effect  July  1  last, 
when  the  order  was  issued  calling  in  the 
old  stamps. 

Adolph  Rothbarth,  representative  in 
America  of  one  of  the  largest  hop  dealing 
firms  in  the  world,  Rothbarth  &  Co.  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  London,  St. 
Petersburg  and  New  York,  was  arrested 
in  New  York  September  14,  a  confessed 
bank  swindler.  Ilis  victims  were  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  National  Bank,  which,  according  to 
the  District  Attorney’s  office,  is  out  $58,- 
000,  and  the  Liberty  National,  which  holds 
$75,000  of  his  fraudulent  notes.  After 
twenty  years  of  honorable  dealing  as  the 
New  York  agent  of  a  firm  whose  credit  is 
internationally  good,  Rothbarth  in  1905 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  wanted  to  be 
a  millionaire  and  get  his  million  quick.  He 
adventured  into  Wall  Street,  playing  the 
bull  end  of  the  market  and  putting  up  for 
margins  cash  that  he  had  obtained  from 
the  banks  on  the  strength  of  impeccable 
business  statements.  lie  had  been  ruined 
in  the  panic  of  1907.  Thereafter  Roth¬ 
barth  played  a  confidence  game  with  three 
banks — the  Mercantile,  the  Liberty  and  the 
National  Park,  keeping  each  institution  ig¬ 


norant  of  his  borrowings  from  the  others 
and  floating  his  hop  business  with  the 
proceeds  of  false  statements  of  credit  and 

cash. 

George  W.  Fitzgerald,  formerly  cashier 
of  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  at  Chi- 
ago,  was  indicted  September  14  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  on  the  charge  of  steal¬ 
ing  $178,000  from  the  Sub-Treasury.  The 
money  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the 
cage  over  which  Fitzgerald  had  charge. 
The  disappearance  caused  a  tremendous 
sensation  in  political  circles  at  one  time, 
it  having  been  suggested  that  the  mo  :ey 
was  used  in  politics.  The  $173,000  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  Sub-Treasury  February 
20,  1907.  At  that  time  Fitzgerald  was  as¬ 
sorting  teller.  Fitzgerald  is  said  to  have 
been  trapped  by  the  story  given  out  some 
time  ago  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
had  expired  and  that  whoever  committed 
the  Sub-Treasury  theft  was  immune  from 
prosecution.  This  story  is  declared  to 
have  been  given  out  for  the  express  purpose 
of  leading  Fitzgerald  into  a  trap.  The  in¬ 
dictment  against  Fitzgerald  was  returned 
February  17.  The  true  bill  contains  four 
counts,  three  of  which  charge  Fitzgerald 
with  embezzlement  and  the  other  charges 
him  with  the  larceny  of  $173,000. 

A  car  on  the  Main  street  line  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  was  blown  up  September  18,  as  a 
result  of  the  strike  of  the  union  employees 
of  the  Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany.  The  crew  escaped  injury  and  at 
once  took  out  another  car.  One  passenger 
was  hurt  by  flying  glass.  Two  arrests 
were  made.  Two  previous  attempts  had 
been  made  to  blow  up  cars,  but  without 
success. 

Four  men  were  killed  and  two  severely 
injured  in  a  head-on  collision  between  Mo¬ 
bile  &  Ohio  and  Iron  Mountain  freight 
trains  September  18,  niile  miles  north  of 
Cairo,  Ill.,  in  a  dense  fog  which  obscured 
the  electric  headlights.  Operator  Charles 
E.  Clark,  who  is  blamed  for  the  work,  is 
under  arrest.  He  went  on  duty  only  an 
hour  before  the  wreck.  The  regular  op¬ 
erator  was  sick  and  he  was  sent  out  to 
relieve  him.  He  says  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  signal  system. 

M.  L.  Morgenthau,  head  of  one  of  the 
large  candy  concerns  of  New  York  arrived 
September  15  by  the  Cunarder  Mauretania 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  and 
twelve  trunks  filled  with  dutiable  material. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  had  made  a  carefully 
prepared  declaration  bristling  with  details 
accounting  for  $700  worth  of  clothing, 
chiefly  dresses,  bought  on  the  other  side. 
Customs  Inspector  .1.  Dolan,  who  examined 
the  trunks,  found  in  them  new  gowns 
which  appeared  to  be  worth  several  times 
the  amount  declared  by  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
This  caused  a  careful  search,  which  re¬ 
vealed  ropes  of  pearls  and  other  jewelry 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgenthau  had  con¬ 
cealed  in  their  clothing.  The  concealed 
articles  are  said  to  be  worth  $9,300. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton 
was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  New  Jersey  in  their  State  conven¬ 
tion  September  15.  Dr.  Wilson  won  hand¬ 
ily  with  a  vote  of  749  1-2  more  than  he 
needed.  Dr.  Wilson  defined  as  the  main 
issues  of  his  campaign  reorganization  and 
economy  in  administration,  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  taxation  and  the  control  of  corpora¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Wilson  will  resign  from  Prince¬ 
ton  in  October,  as  he  does  not  think  it 
fair  to  remain  as  head  of  the  college  dur¬ 
ing  his  campaign. 

Promotion  of  an  alleged  lottery  scheme 
has  got  the  Continental  Watch  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  into  trouble  with  the  Post 
Office  Department.  It  is  charged  that  the 
company  is  engaged  in  “conducting  an  en¬ 
terprise  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  by 
lot  or  chance  through  the  mails,”  and  a 
“fraud  order”  Sept.  15  was  issued  against 
it.  The  company,  it  is  alleged,  formed 
clubs  of  forty  members  each  among  miners 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  the 
members  agreeing  to  pay  $20  for  that 
amount  of  furniture,  clothing,  or  a  watch. 
Payments  of  $1  were  made  every  two 
weeks,  when  one  member  of  each  club  was 
selected  by  lot  to  receive  the  full  amount 
of  his  merchandise.  Thereafter  he  made  no 
payments.  Nineteen  members  of  each  club, 
therefore,  received  their  goods  for  less  than 
their  value,  while  twenty-one  were  required 
to  pay  the  full  amount. 

Four  Chinamen  who,  the  police  say,  were 
being  smuggled  into  this  country  from 
Canada  were  found  in  a  freight  car  at 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  September  19,  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  food  and  opium.  The  China¬ 
men  were  taken  to  the  police  station  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Federal  officers.  The 
freight  car  in  which  the  Chinamen  were 
found  was  billed  from  Hawick,  P.  Q.,  and 
consigned  to  J.  Drew  of  Holyoke,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  yard  September  18.  Two  men 
acting  suspiciously  about  the  car  caused  an 
investigation,  arid,  breaking  the  car  door, 
the  policemen  discovered  the  Chinamen  en¬ 
joying  themselves  behind  bales  of  hay. 

Two  persons  were  killed  through  an  au¬ 
tomobile  accident  September  19  on  the  road 
between  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  Easton.  John 
Fry  was  driving  a  party  of  four  friends 
in  his  new  car,  and  when  he  reached  a 
stretch  of  good  road  he  put  on  speed.  He 
lost  control  and  the  car  smashed  into  a 
telephone  pole.  The  party  was  thrown 
out  and  Miss  Ruth  Seiple  of  Bangor,  Pa., 
was  instantly  killed.  William  Walker,  also 
of  Bangor,  died  later.  Two  other  girls  in 
the  car  and  Fry  were  painfully  hurt. 

Bombs,  numbers  forty  and  forty-one  in 
the  war  between  two  factions  of  gamblers, 
were  exploded  in  Chicago  September  20  in 
two  places  five  miles  apart  within  forty-five 
minutes  of  each  other.  In  neither  case 
was  any  person  seriously  injured,  though 
the  damage  to  buildings  was  considerable. 
For  three  years  the  police  have  been  in 
a  turmoil  over  mysterious  explosions  which 
have  caused  serious  injury  to  several  per¬ 
sons  and  thousands  of  dollars’  damage  to 
property.  The  police  believe  that  the 
bombs  have  all  been  thrown  by  the  same 
man. 

STATE  “GRAFT”  INVESTIGATION.— 
How  the  old  Republican  machine  held  up  the 
traction  interests  of  this  State  for  “con¬ 
tributions”  averaging  from  $20,000  to  $50,- 
000  a  year  was  the  trail  followed  by  the 
legislative  investigating  committee  in  its 
hearing  September  14.  Louis  Bedell’s  for¬ 
mer  testimony  that  much  of  the  credit 
placed  in  his  name  with  Ellingwood  &  Cun¬ 
ningham,  the  legislative  brokerage  firm, 
went  for  campaign  expenses,  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  Louis  F.  Goodsell,  former  Senator 
from  the  Orange-Rockland  district.  Good- 
sell,  whose  account  in  the  brokerage  firm’s 
books  was  even  more  extensive  than  Be¬ 


dell’s,  swore  that  he  paid  more  than  $10,- 
000  at  a  time  to  Reuben  L.  Fox,  former 
Secretary  of  the  State  Committee,  and  that 
other  amounts .  drawn  on  the  brokers  were 
used  for  campaign  expenses  in  his  own  dis¬ 
trict.  He  presumed  Tracy  Rogers  was  not 
giving  him  all  this  money  himself,  but  that 
it  came  from  the  traction  interests.  The 
Street  Railway  Association,  representing 
most  of  the  large  traction  interests  of 
the  State,  also  paid  agents  in  Albany,  it 
was  shown,  including  Charles  H.  Betts,  the 
State  Committee  member  from  the  Ontario- 
Wayne  district,  for  “supplying  informa¬ 
tion,”  and  these  same  interests  used  a 
newspaper  man  in  Albany  as  a  go-between 
to  buy  New  York  Transportation  stock, 
gathered  in  a  legislative  pool,  at  10  points 
or  more  above  the  market  price,  chat  the 
legislative  members  who  held  the  stock  and 
who  evidently  had  received  it  without  put¬ 
ting  up  any  margin,  might  reap  a  good 
profit.  Other  interesting  disclosures  of  the 
day  were  that  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  Seth 
Low  opposed  the  Goodsell  bill  favoring  the 
New  York  Transportation  Company  before 
Governor  Roosevelt,  but  that  Roosevelt 
signed  the  bill  against  their  opposition. 
September  16  H.  H.  Vreeland  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Street  Railway  Company  told  how 
the  corporations  were  held  up  by  all  candi¬ 
dates  and  acknowledged  paying  Republic¬ 
ans  $25,000  and  Democrats  $18,000.  A 
broker’s  clerk  told  of  paying  $500  to  George 
R.  Malby  by  direction  of  G.  Tracy  Rogers ; 
there  was  no  stock  transaction  to  account 
for  the  credit,  and  there  was  nothing  owing 
to  Mr.  Malby. 


DR.  SCHURMAN  AND  DIRECT  PRIMARIES. 

I  read  with  pleasure  your  editorial  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Schurman’s  argument  against 
direct  primary  reform,  in  which  you  take 
exceptions  to  his  “moonshine”  about  Athens 
and  Rome  and  their  “despotism”  and  “de¬ 
struction”  as  a  result  of  pure  democracy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  and  perpetually  changing  causes 
that  led  to  the  destruction  of  those  cities, 
you  have  noted  the  important  ones.  Many 
other  causes,  such  as  malaria,  and  the 
breeding  out  of  the  Northern  blood,  might 
also  be  urged,  but  I  think  you  are  doing 
Dr.  Schurman  a  favor  in  answering  such 
arguments.  Historical  parallels  have  no 
scientific  value  in  political  science,  and  the 
authorities  in  logic  scarcely  give  them  con¬ 
sideration  on  account  of  their  apparent 
unsoundness.  J.  S.  Mill,  our  greatest  au¬ 
thority,  says  of  “the  eternal  arguments  from 
historical  examples,  from  Athens  and  Rome, 
from  the  fires  in  Smithfield  or  the  French 
Revolution 

“I  will  not  waste  time  in  contending 
against  modes  of  argumentation  which  no 
person  with  the  smallest  practice  in  esti¬ 
mating  evidence  could  possibly  be  betrayed 
into,  which  draw  conclusions  of  general  ap¬ 
plication  from  a  single  unanalyzed  instance 
or  arbitrarily  refer  an  effect  to  Home  one 
among  its  antecedents,  without  any  process 
of  elimination  or  comparison  of  instances.” 

Athens  was  a  pure  democracy,  Athens 
fell,  therefore  pure  democracy  caused  the 
destruction  of  Athens — therefore  beware  of 
primary  reform,  just  the  kind  of  argument 
Mill  will  not  waste  his  time  with  because 
of  its  stupidity.  Any  primary  reformer  who 
feels  at  all  disturbed  by  Dr.  Schurman’s  ar¬ 
guments  ought  to  read  chapter  seven  of  J. 
S.  Mill’s  “Logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences.” 

But  neither  logic  nor  history  are  necessary 
to  diagnose  the  case  of  Dr.  Schurman. 

Michigan.  hale  tennaxt. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
was  a  fine  exhibition,  larger  in  every  way 
than  ever  before.  Year  after  year  the 
grounds  grow  more  attractive  and  conveni¬ 
ent.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  new 
buildings  which  are  being  added,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  trees  and  shrubs 
started  soon  after  the  fair  was  established 
at  Syracuse  are  now  growing  rapidly.  They 
add  every  year  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds. 
These  trees  made  slow  growth  at  first,  as 
the  soil  was  not  well  adapted  to  them,  but 
they  now  appear  to  be  making  up  for  lost 
time,  and  will  eventually  make  this  spot 
the  place  of  beauty.  There  was  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  live  stock,  larger  than  ever  before 
except  in  the  case  of  swine,  where  there 
was  a  light  falling  off.  The  poultry  dis¬ 
play  was  particularly  good,  and  indicated  a 
great  interest  being  awakened  in  the  New 
York  hen.  One  of  the  most  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  was  a  tent  in  which  several  times 
each  day  Prof.  Rice,  of  Cornell,  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  best  ways  of  killing 
poultry.  There  were  also  frequent  addresses 
on  practical  poultry  subjects.  The  various 
institutions  in  the  State,  especially  those 
which  conduct  farms,  were  also  represented, 
and  all  made  displays  which  attracted  great 
attention.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  was 
that  made  by  Commissioner  Driscoll,  of 
New  York,  who  showed  defective  weights 
and  measures.  Many  people  were  especially 
interested  in  knowing  how  customers  have 
been  robbed  and  cheated  through  these  false 
weights. 

The  live  stock  was  as  usual  an  attrac¬ 
tive  feature.  The  Hereford  cattle  were  ab¬ 
sent,  but  their  loss  was  more  than  made 
up  by  the  increased  displays  of  dairy  cows. 
Horses  were  largely  represented,  and  it  is 
more  evident  even  than  last  year  that  New 
York  offers  a  fine  opportunity  to  breeders 
of  the  heavy  and  fashionable  type  of  horses. 
There  was  also  an  immense  display  of  farm 
implements,  this  year  larger  than  ever,  and 
the  implements  were  exhibited  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  horticultural  exhibit  was  very  fine. 
So  much  fruit  was  shown  that  the  space 
was  thoroughly  crowded.  As  usual  there 
was  a  sharp  contest  between  the  two  large 
State  associations.  This  year  first  prize 
finally  went  to  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  they  winning  over 
Western  New  York  by  3%  points.  When 
it  is  understood  that  the  winning  exhibits 
consisted  of  1,760  different  plates,  while 
the  loser  showed  1,370  plates,  with  barrels 
and  boxes  in  both  exhibits,  one  can  under¬ 
stand  what  the  duties  of  judgment 
amounted  to.  The  fact  that  exhibits  from 
other  States  were  barred  this  year  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  size  of  the  exhibitions. 
New  York  fruit  growers  responded  and 
filled  up  the  space,  and  there  seems  to  be 
the  general  comment  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  much  better  to  award  the  prize  money 
within  the  State.  As  usual  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  made  a  fine  exhibition 
particularly  of  plums.  There  was  a  sharp 
contest  in  the  class  for  best  county  ex¬ 
hibitions,  which  was  finally  won  by  Or¬ 


leans  County,  with  Niagara  County  second 
and  Ontario  County  third.  The  Hilton 
Grange  won  the  prize  for  the  largest  and 
best  Grange  exhibition,  with  Knowlesville 
Grange  second  and  Newfane  Grange  third. 
We  expect  to  give  later  a  study  of  the 
fruit  exhibited  at  Syracuse.  Financially  the 
fair  was  a  great  success,  although  early  in 
the  week  it  looked  as  if  the  bad  weather 
would  hurt  attendance.  As  it  turned  out 
the  total  attendance  for  the  week  was  196,- 
410,  while  last  year  the  attendance  was 
180,324.  It  is  thought  that  when  the  re¬ 
turns  are  in  and  all  bills  paid  there  will 
be  a  balance  this  year  of  about  $60,000  or 
more.  The  success  of  the  fair  this  year 
must  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  manag¬ 
ers,  for  it  was  generally  clean  and  well 
conducted. 


THE  POTATO  CROP. 

From  our  observation  we  believe  there 
will  not  bo  any  more  potatoes  this  year 
than  there  were  last,  and  we  do  not  look 
for  prices  to  be  any  higher  than  they  were 
last  year.  The  weather  has  been  favorable 
in  all  growing  sections,  except  perhaps 
Northern  Michigan,  which  does  not  come 
on  this  market  unless  they  are  scarce  in 
Ohio  and  New  York  points. 

IRON  CIT  V  PRODUCE  CO. 

Pittsburg,  Fa. 

We  usually  clean  up  our  potato  crop  in 
July,  but  this  season  we  had  too  much 
rain.  Farmers  could  not  dig,  old  pota¬ 
toes  were  abundant,  and  the  consequence 
was  not  much  was  done  in  the  potato  line. 
Much  of  the  stock  was  left  in  the  ground 
until  the  present  time,  and  while  we  are 
now  taking  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  trade,  this  .condition  cannot  last 
long.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  about 
two  or  three  weeks  until  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  our  supply. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  bailey-hooper  co. 

The  potato  crop  throughout  our  terri¬ 
tory,  namely  Minnesota,  Northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Northern  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and 
North  Dakota,  is  short.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  definitely  how  short  it  is,  but  we  feel 
confident  that  it  will  not  be  over  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  potatoes  there  were  last  year. 
Early  potatoes  were  practically  nothing. 
The  late  potatoes  will  be  fair  crop.  As 
you  know,  there  were  so  many  potatoes  in 
this  territory  last  year  that  they  could  not 
be  marketed,  and  while  the  crop  this  year 
is  extremely  short  in  comparison,  there  will 
probably  be  plenty  of  potatoes  produced 
to  supply  the  territory  and  to  furnish  a 
great  many  for  shipment  We  look  for  con¬ 
siderable  higher  prices  to  rule  than  last 
year.  GAMB1E  ROBINSON  COM.  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Hay  and  Feed. 

We  regard  the  situation  as  favoring 
higher  prices  for  grain  and  feed  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter.  We  do  not  expect  prices 
as  high  as  those  prevailing  during  the  last 
Fall  and  Winter,  but  with  former  years  as 
an  example,  when  prices  invariably  ad¬ 
vanced  during  these  seasons  we  naturally 
expect  a  repetition  of  the  advance. 

THE  G.  W.  KENNEDY  MILLING  CO. 

Shelbyville,  Ind. 


Ailing  Ducks 

What  ails  my  ducks,  or  what  can  I  do 
for  them?  I  hatched  about  30  in  the  early 
Spring,  and  have  just  one  left.  I  then 
bought  some  Pekin  eggs  and  had  11  hatch. 
They  grew  nicely  until  about  a  month  old. 
Then  they  began  to  die.  They  are  now 
two  months  old  and  I  have  only  four  left. 
They  eat  their  breakfast  all  right,  and  run 
around  and  appear  all  right.  They  sit 
down  in  a  natural  manner  and  die.  They 
are  fed  on  a  crumbly  mash  of  bran  anil 
meal  with  meat  scraps  in  it;  plenty  of 
water  warmed  a  little,  a  warm  house,  plenty 
of  sand  and  a  large  yard  with  grass  in  it. 
They  do  not  have  fits  as  ducks  sometimes 
do ;  just  sit  down  and  die.  They  have 
never  been  wot,  as  I  get  them  into  the 
house  if  it  rains  a  little  sprinkle. 

J.  M.  R. 

You  are  feeding  your  ducks  a  too  con¬ 
centrated  ration,  which  causes  all  of  your 
trouble.  I  would  suggest  making  half  or 
two-thirds  of  their  food  boiled  potatoes 
and  cut  clover — equal  parts — for  a  week, 
then  use  one-third  roughage,  cut  clover  or 
Alfalfa  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes,  one- 
third  wheat  bran  and  the  other  third  made 
up  of  five  parts  cornmeal,  three  parts  beef 
scrap  and  one  part  sand.  Always  be  very 
careful  not  to  feed  too  much  cornmeal  to 
ducklings  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
stand  a  strong  ration.  c.  s.  g. 


Death  of  Sow, 

I  lost  recently  a  Berkshire  brood  sow. 
A  neighbor  thought  it  hog  cholera.  I  have 
nine  shotes ;  if  contagious  will  keep  them 
out  of  pen.  The  sow  acted  as  if  dizzy  and 
tried  to  drink,  but  could  not  swallow  ;  in 
two  days  she  was  taken  blind  and  r<  fused 
to  try  to  eat.  would  stagger  and  fall ;  last 
day  drooled  at  the  mouth.  She  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  previously  but  whey,  graiD  and 
vegetables.  c.  n.  m. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  meagre  descrip¬ 
tion  to  indicate  cholera  as  the  ailment 
present,  nor  could  anyone  say  with  confi¬ 
dence  what  was  the  matter.  A  sick  hog 
shows  the  symptoms  you  describe  in  any 
one  of  a  large  number  of  diseases.  For 
instance,  she  may  have  had  rabies  from 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  but  acute  indiges¬ 
tion  might  cause  similar  symptoms.  A  post 
mortem  examination  should  have  been  made 
by  an  expert.  It  will  be  well  to  clean  up. 
disinfect  and  whitewash  the  pen  occupied 
by  the  sow,  and  on  general  principles  to 
keep  the  pigs  away  from  the  place  for  fear 
it  may  have  been  a  contagious  disease. 

A.  s.  A. 


“A  Sure  To  Catch  ”  Mouse  Trap. 

A  small  glass  dish,  or  closed  end  thimble, 
a  square  of  pasteboard  and  bread  crumbs 
are  used  to  make  this  trap.  Add  a  little 
butter  and  sugar  to  bread  crumbs,  press 
closely  into  thimble  until  nearly  full.  In¬ 
vert  the  dish  on  pasteboard  with  the  thim¬ 
ble  under  the  edge  with  open  end  toward 
the  center  and  edge  of  dish  near  the  small 
end.  The  mouse,  in  trying  to  get  the  con¬ 
tents,  rolls  the  thimble  under  the  dish  with 
himself  a  prisoner.  The  cat  will  be  ready 
to  pounce  upon  the  mouse  when  the  dish  is 
raised.  Or  it  may  be  killed  by  making  a 
hole  in  the  board  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
and  placing  over  a  gas  jet  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  j.  c.  c. 

Jollytown,  Pa. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

WHAT  GOOD? 

What  good  does  it  do  to  work — 

To  toil  from  sun  to  sun, 

To  weary  one’s  self  so  ruthlessly 
At  tasks  that  are  never  done? 

What  good  does  it  do  to  plan. 

To  say,  “Thus  will  I  do,  but  not  so?” 
Fate  stalks  ’twixt  the  plan  and  the  planner, 
And  orders  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  try 

To  make  lives  of  others  more  bright? 
For  could  wo  make  sun  or  make  sky, 

Each  sees  but  with  his  own  sight. 

What  good  does  it  do,  I  wonder, 

To  love  and  wait  and  yearn, — 

To  bear  the  pain  and  smile  the  while, — 
To  live  and  suffer  and  learn? 

What  good  does  anything  do? 

Caust  answer  for  me,  my  brother? 

Nay,  none  may  answer  for  me, 

Nor  1  for  any  other. 

And  yet  I  know  that  somehow 
Work  is  better  than  play ; 

And  I’d  rather  be  tired  from  doing 
Than  idling  all  the  day. 

And  I'd  rather  plan  to  do  nobly, 

Though  Fate  may  make  me  do  wrong ; 
And  rather  than  think  of  self  only 
I'd  sing  for  others  a  song. 

And  Fd  rather  live  and  suffer 
And  wait  and  sorrow  and  yearn, 

Thau  never  to  feel  the  heartache 

Of  the  great  world  through  me  burn. 

No,  none  can  answer  for  me, 

And  I  can  answer  for  none  ; 

Of  the  good  that  anything  does, 

Of  the  good  that  anything’s  done. 

But  think  I  know  why  we  faint  not, 

Why  we  keep  to  the  open  road  ; 

Why  light  streams  into  dark  places, 

Why  we  struggle  along  with  the  load. 

It's  because  of  that  wonderful  Something 
Which  sees  in  each  cloud  above 
The  lining  of  gold  or  of  silver — 

Blest  Hope,  that  is  born  of  Love ; 

Not  the  little  love  of  one  for  one 
That  answers  to  Passion’s  call, 

But  that  mighty  force — diviner  thing — 

The  love  of  each  for  all. 

— Elizabeth  J.  Ilauser  in  “The  Woman 
Citizen.” 

* 

Eggs  in  Venetian  style  are  well  recom¬ 
mended.  Soak  two  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs  in  half  a  pint  of  milk.  When 
the  crumbs  have  absorbed  the  milk,  add 
isix  eggs,  a  pinch  of  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Beat  all  well  together, 
then  pour  into  a  pan  in  which  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  has  become  boiling 
hot,  and  fry  brown  on  both  sides,  turn¬ 
ing  carefully  with  a  plate. 

* 

It  is  late  to  be  drying  herbs,  but  if  you 
did  not  store  sage,  mint,  thyme  and 
savory  before  they  came  into  bloom,  you 
can  cut  some  of  the  second  growth,  dry 
it  well,  strip  the  leaves,  and  put  away 
in  tins.  We  are  supposing,  of  course, 
that  you  have  these  herbs  in  the  garden; 
they  surely  ought  to  be,  for  they  give  no 
trouble,  and  have  both  use  and  beauty 
to  recommend  them.  We  like  to  have 
catnip,  too,  for  though  we  think  its 
medicinal  virtues  very  mild,  it  is  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  family  cats.  Of  wild 
herbs  the  only  one  we  gather  is  boneset 
or  thoroughwort  (Eupatorium  perfolia- 
tum),  which  in  the  form  of  a  hot  tea 
is  our  sovereign  remedy  for  a  hard  cold 
in  Winter.  This,  while  a  “granny's 
remedy,”  has  genuine  medicinal  virtues, 
and  is  really  useful  for  colds  and  ma¬ 
larial  affections. 

* 

We  notice  that  under  the  present  law 
in  New  York  City  a  druggist  cannot  sell 
paregoric  without  a  doctor’s  prescrip¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  morphine  it  con¬ 
tains.  Many  people  regard  this  familiar 
remedy  as  so  harmless  that  it  is  used 
freely,  especially  in  the  case  of  children, 
whereas  they  would  hesitate  if  it  were 
always  prescribed,  as  in  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
pensatory,  as  camphorated  tincture  of 
Opium.  We  always  dilute  paregoric 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  pure  glycerine, 
and  in  this  form  find  it  valuable  in  al¬ 
laying  coughs,  especially  the  bronchial 
irritation  of  old  age.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  its  use  has  been  abused,  in 
many  households,  and  that  many  a 


young  child  has  been  drugged  into 
quiet  by  it,  to  save  a  careless  mother 
some  little  extra  trouble.  The  ruling 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  re¬ 
garding  it  is  a  warning  as  well  as  a 
safeguard. 

* 

The  Autumn  season  often  brings  a 
variety  of  minor  ailments  which  may 
easily  pass  into  serious  ills — partly  the 
result  of  climatic  changes,  and  partly  the 
result  of  personal  carelessness.  If  there 
is  anything  amiss  with  the  water  supply 
its  results  are  most  likely  to  be  noticed 
at  this  season.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings 
of  the  farm  that  each  family  may  usu¬ 
ally  control  its  own  water  supply,  and 
thus  be  responsible  for  its  purity  or  con¬ 
tamination.  The  old-style  country  well, 
with  all  kinds  of  filth  seeping  into  it, 
is  often  held  up  to  our  scorn,  but  we 
do  not  believe  it  is  any  more  common 
than  contaminated  town  water — indeed, 
the  latter  is  met  with  so  often  that  it  is 
our  invariable  rule  to  boil  all  drinking 
water.  Where  a  farm  well  is  found  to 
be  contaminated  the  family  affected  has 
power  to  remedy  it,  whereas  the  town 
family  has  no  recourse  but  by  boiling  and 
filtering.  If  the  various  members  of  any 
household  show  susceptibility  to  intes¬ 
tinal  disorders  at  this  season,  or  an 
otherwise  unaccountable  tendency  to  ma¬ 
laria,  it  would  certainly  be  wise  to  look 
into  the  water  supply.  Fresh  air,  pure 
water,  abundant  exercise  and  whole¬ 
some  food  are  the  cardinal  points  for 
good  health,  and  they  certainly  should 

be  within  reach  on  every  farm. 

* 

In  looking  over  Fall  and  Winter 
garments  at  this  season  one  is  very  like¬ 
ly  to  find  a  new  lining  needed  in  a  coat, 
and  this  work  seems  quite  an  undertak¬ 
ing  to  an  amateur  seamstress.  It  is  not 
so  troublesome  as  it  appears.  Rip  out 
one-half  of  the  lining  for  a  pattern,  and 
cut  the  complete  lining  by  this.  If  you 
know  just  how  it  goes  in  there  is  no 
need  to  leave  half  the  lining  in,  but 
where  experience  is  lacking  this  is  a 
help.  The  lining  is  sewn  together,  leav¬ 
ing  the  under-arm  seams  open.  One- 
half  is  basted  in,  fitting  smoothly  along 
the  fronts  and  bottom,  then  the  other 
half  of  the  old  lining  ripped  out,  and 
the  new  lining  basted  like  the  first.  The 
lining  is  neatly  hemmed  in  around  the 
collar,  fronts  and  bottom,  the  under-arm 
seams  being  hemmed  down  last,  gather¬ 
ing  in  any  fullness  in  this  seam.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  center  back  has  a 
pleat  in  the  middle  from  the  collar  to 
hem,  which  is  sewn  flat  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  but  merely  pressed  into  place.  This 
causes  the  lining  to  give  across  the 
back,  and  avoids  ripping.  The  sleeve 
linings  are  put  in  last,  allowing  plenty 
of  fullness  at  the  elbow,  so  it  will  not 
rip.  This  lining  can  be  hemmed  in 
both  at  top  and  bottom,  but  it  is  often 
sewn  in  on  the  wrong  side  at  the  top, 
turned  in  and  hemmed  at  the  bottom. 


F0UNDEDI842 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Prints 

are  time-tested  fabrics 

They  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  women  of  the 
United  States  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  calico  dress -goods 
for  over  65  years.  Always 
in  demand,  because  of 
their  superior  quality  — 
cotton  cloth  well -woven 
and  durable,  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  rich  fadeless  colors. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal- 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Haste  and  Waste 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

Instead  of  hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be¬ 
come  broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  handy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  one  wasted. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


It  Won’t  Cost  You  One  Cent 

If  It  Fails  to  Halve  the  Work  of  Washing 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  to  got  rid  of  the  back-breaking 
drudgery  ot'  washing  ! 

\Vken  we  say  that  you  can  save  half  the  work  by  using  a 

Syracuse  **  hjASTT  **  Washer 

The  Vacuum  Washing  Machine 

we  are  really  very  conservative.  Ours  is  the  only  washer 
that  does  not  swing  or  rotate  the  clothes  and  water.  That 
means  cutting  out  the  terrible  strain  on  the  small  of  the  back 
and  the  arms  which  users  of  ordinary  machines  experience. 

It  means  longer  life  of  clothes,  too,  because  whirling,  yanking 
and  rubbing  delicate  fabrics  soon  wears  them  out. 

The  Syracuse  “EASY”  has  stood  the  test  of  years. 

Every  one  sold  under  a  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

It  washes  a  tub-full  thoroughly  in  ten  minutes. 

An  easy  pumping  movement  of  the  handle  alternately  presses 
and  sucks  air  and  suds  through  the  fibre  and  cleans  clothes  all 
through— not  merely  on  the  surface. 

Built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Galvanized  rust-proof  steel  tub,  with 
or  without  gas  or  alcohol  heater  for  heating  water  in  the  tub. 

TRY  IT  30  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISKj 

We  will  ship  one  (to  any  woman  who  writes  for  it)  on  30  days 
trial.  If  vou  are  not  delighted  with  it,  return  it  at  our  expense 
within  30 'days,  or  do  as  98<*  of  trial  users  do:  keep  it  and  pay  our 
low  price.  Write  at  once  for  free  booklet  of  laundry  recipes  and 
trial  order  form. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

824-0  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  V, 

Or  EASY  WASHER  CO.,  Cor.  Bruce  and  Dundas  Sts.,  Toronto,  Can. 


cleanest  and  most  reliable  lighting  system 
known  for  farms  and  country  homes.  The 
Dayton  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  are  low  in 
cost,  easy  to  install,  cost  almost  nothing  to 
operate.  Give  you  better  lights  than  most  city 
people  enjoy.  Write  today  for  complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing  outfits,  fixtures,  etc. 

DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 
231  St.  Clair  Street  Dayton,  Ohio 


WANTED  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

Quick  Seller,  Big  Inducements,  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Address  L.  L.  SYP11ERS,  Fort  Wayne,  led, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MONTHOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

.  outwear  slate,  tile,  wood  shingles.  Fire  and 
Bk  Storm  proof.  Ornamental,  Inexpensive. 
Catalog  free.  Montross  Co.,  Camden,  -N.  1 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Price*  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 

Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


They  mend  all  leaks  instantly 

In  pranite  ww*,  hot  water  bagB,  tin,  copper,  brass,  cooking; 
utensils,  etc.  No  heat,  Bolder,  oement  or  rivet.  Any  one  can  use 
them.  Fit  anj  surface.  Perfectly  smooth.  Wonderful  invention 
Household  necessity.  Millions  in  use.  Bend  for  sample  package,  10c. 
Complete  pkg,  asstd  sizes,  25c.  postpaid.  Agts  wanted 
'COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  110  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  child’s  dress  that  is  closed  at  the 
left  of  the  front  and  worn  with  bloomers 
of  matching  material  is  at  once  practical 
and  smart.  It  is  easy  for  the  child  to 
slip  on  and  off,  the  bloomers  do  away 


6725  Girl’s  Dress  with  Bloomer  , 

4  to  8  years. 

with  the  necessity  for  petticoats  and 
mean  economy  in  laundry  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  thoroughly  comfort¬ 
able.  The  dress  is  made  with  waist  and 
skirt  in  one  and  is  closed  for  its  entire 
length  at  the  left  of  the  front.  The 
sleeves  are  full,  gathered  into  bands, 
whether  long  or  short.  The  bloomers 
are  moderately  full,  joined  to  bands  and 
closed  at  the  sides.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(6  years)  is  5*4  yards  24  or  27,  4*4 
yards  36,  2%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
yards  44  inches  wide,  with  3(4  yards  of 
of  banding.  The  pattern  6725  is  cut  in 


sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age ; 
price  10  cents. 

The  small  pictures  include  6736, 
blouse  with  side  body  portion,  34  to  42 
bust;  6751,  single-breasted  coat,  34  to  42 
bust;  6733,  infant’s  set,  one  size;  6756, 
bath  robe,  small,  medium  and  large ; 
6639,  eleven-gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Lenten  Soup. — Smooth  over  a  fire  in  a 
saucepan  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
flour  and  a  little  less  butter.  Then  add 
by  degrees  three  scant  pints  of  milk  and 
let  boil  up  well.  Add  a  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  salt,  a  dozen  flakes  of  red  pepper  pod 
and  a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Now  stir  in  well  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  cooked  and  finely  mashed  tur¬ 
nips.  Let  the  soup  heat  up  to  a  boil  and 
serve.  Riced  potatoes  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  turnips. 


Good  Homemade  Soap. 

If  “Virginia  Reader”  will  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  she  will  have  no  trouble 
making  soap  that  will  harden  and  be 
white  also :  One  can  of  Babbitt’s  pot¬ 
ash,  434  pounds  of  grease  (strained 
carefully),  one-half  cupful  of  ammonia, 
one-half  pound  powdered  borax.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  potash  in  three  pints  of  cold 
soft  water,  stir  until  dissolved,  let  stand 
from  two  to  three  hours  to  cool,  then 
pour  into  melted  grease  slowly,  stirring 
all  the  time ;  then  add  ammonia  and 
borax,  wet  with  a  little  water.  Stir  10 
minutes  and  pour  into  box  lined  with 
wrapping  paper.  When  cold  cut  into 
squares.  ohio  reader. 


Wild  Crab  Apples. 

I  have  a  magnificent  wild  crab  apple 
tree  which  we  have  allowed  to  grow  and 
thrive  mainly  for  its  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  Spring.  Is  there  any  known  way  of 
preserving,  jellying  or  marmalading  or  mak¬ 
ing  its  small  apples  into  any  edible  com¬ 
pound?  w.  H.  G. 

An  excellent  jelly  of  rich  flavor  is 
made  from  wild  crab  apples.  Wash  the 
fruit,  cut  in  half,  put  in  a  preserving 
kettle  with  just  enough  water  to  cover. 
Cook  until  soft,  then  let  the  juice  drip 
through  a  jelly  bag,  measure,  and  put  on 
to  boil.  Let  it  boil  10  minutes,  then  add 
heated  sugar,  using  a  little  more  than 
for  cultivated  crab  apples,  five  cups  of 
sugar  to  four  of  juice.  Boil  briskly  10 
minutes,  then  put  in  glasses.  Marma¬ 
lade  may  also  be  made  from  these  crab- 
apples ;  boil  as  for  jelly,  press  the  pulp 
through  a  sieve  or  colander,  add  one 
cup  of  sugar  to  every  two  cups  of  pulp, 
and  boil  until  well  blended,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  burning.  This  is  very 
nice  with  roast  pork  or  goose.  It  may 
be  spiced  if  desired. 


Destroying  Vermin. 

I  am  much  distressed  to  find  vermin  in¬ 
festing  my  children’s  heads,  the  result  of 
contact  with  unclean  fellow  pupils  at 
school.  What  can  I  do  for  it? 

MRS.  j.  k.  L. 

This  is  a  problem  that  comes  before 
a  great  many  mothers  every  school 
term ;  every  experienced  teacher  has 
wrestled  with  it,  and  it  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  receive  special  attention 
from  the  medical  examiners  of  school 
children  in  New  York  last  Winter,  an 
astounding  number  of  cases  existing. 
According  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  State  En¬ 
tomologist  of  New  Jersey,  the  best 
remedy  for  this  trouble  is  thorough  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  head  with  some  greasy  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  lard  or  vaseline.  This 
quickly  kills  the  insects  by  choking  up 
their  breathing  tubes,  but  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  eggs,  so  a  second,  and,  if  need 
be,  third  application  should  be  made  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days.  This  should  be 
followed  by  a  careful  shampoo.  Vase¬ 
line  is  a  tonic  dressing  for  the  hair,  and 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  its  use, 
except  the  greasiness,  which  must  be 
endured  for  a  few  days.  Washing  the 
hair  in  alcohol  is  a  recommended  reme¬ 
dy,  but  very  drying  to  the  hair.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  larkspur,  dropped  in  between 
partings  of  the  hair  with  a  medicine 
dropper,  is  effective,  but  it  is  poisonous 
and  we  hesitate  to  recommend  its  use  on 
this  account.  We  think  the  vaseline, 
thoroughly  applied  and  repeated,  will  be 
entirely  effective.  Mrs.  J.  K.  L.’s  second 
question  is  a  medical  one,  which  should 
be  answered  by  her  family  physician. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."’  See  guarantee  page  10. 


fuel  economy  when  you  buy  a 
heating  stove.  Jewel  Burners  give 
you  the  utmost  in  both  points.  Use 

Vk  less  fuel,  give  %  more  heat. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  “Jewel "  Tri¬ 
angular  Double-Heating  Flue  construction 
which  draws  the  cold  air  from  the  floor 
and  sends  it  out  at  the  top  intensely  heated 
— actually  adding  one-third  to  the  heating 
capacity  of  the  stove  without  using  a  cent’3 
more  fuel.  Write  and  find  out  about  it. 


‘Jewel” 


are  the  satisfying  result  of  over  forty-five 
years’ experience  building  high-grade  stoves 
— when  you  buy  a  “Jewel”  you  get  the 
greatest  value  possible  for  the  money — 

“Jewel  ”  Stoves  last  longer  because  they 
are  made  from  Kemi-test  metal — the  most 
durable  stove  metal  known. 

Over  10,000  dealers  sell  “Jewel”  Stoves ;  each 
one  is  backed  by  a  double  guarantee 
..  _  _  — the  dealer’s  and  our’s.  "Buy  a 

{JEWEL'S  Jewel  and  save  fuel.”  See  the 
i,ST9_YEs<7  "Jewel”  dealer  or  write  at  once  for 

Stove  Book  showing  selection  from 
over  a  thousand  styles  and  sizes. 

Detroit  Stove  Works 

Largest  Stove  Plant  in  theW or  Id " 
1315-1 400  Jefferson  Ave. 

DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


A  JEWEL  ^ 

AND  X 

SAVE  FUEL 


Don’t  Pay  Two  Prices  — 

FOR  STOVES  AND  RANGES 

You  Save  118.00  to  882.00  on 


Hoosier 
Heaters  and 


.Why  not  buy  the  beat  when  yon  can 
buy  them  at  such  low,  unheard-of 
Ractory  Prices.  Hoosier  Stoves  and 
Ranges  are  delivered  for  you  to  use 
In  your  own  home  80  days  free 
before  you  buy.  A  written  guar¬ 
antee  with  each  stove  backed  by  a 
Million  Dollars.  Our  new  1911  improve¬ 
ments  on  stoves  absolutely  surpass  anything  ever 
produced.  Send  postal  today  for  free  catalog. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY 
159  State  Street. Marion.  Indiana 


Gold  CoinStoves 
are  Guaranteed 
for  One  Year 

Stoves  are  sold  everywhere — but  few  are 
guaranteed.  Our  written  guaranty — 

"To  take  back  the  stove  at  our  expense  any 
time  within  a  year  from  purchase  and  re¬ 
turn  all  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ” 

is  part  of  our  sale  and  is  as  good  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  bond.  Gold  Coin  Stoves  sold  30  years 
ago  are  baking  satisfactorily  today. 

These  stoves  are  sold  direct  from  factory  only 
at  wholesale  prices — which  are  from  $5  to  $20  less 
than  the  stove  dealer’s  prices  for  the  best 
stoves  in  your  town.  We  pay  the  freight,  too . 

104-Page  Catalog  with 
Price  List — Free 

It  explains  what  makes  a  stove  good.  It  illus¬ 
trates  all  styles  of  stoves  and  ranges — tells  our 
attractive  plan  and  offer.  Send  for  it— compare 
our  stoves  and  prices  with  your  dealer’s  prices. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N,Y. 

. COUPON . 

!  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 

:  Please  send  me  Gold  Coin  Catalog — Price 

:  List — Guaranty  plan. 

■  Name . 


I  am  interested  is  §“{£,  S10re 


Twice  the  Heat 
At  Half  the  Cost 


With  Hard  Coal  or  Solt  Coal, 
Coke  or  Wood 


Hammer  your  fuel  bill  down  and  save  money  1 

Little  by  little  we  lmve  improved  Control  Ranges 
until  now  they  will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel— hard  or 
soft  coal,  coke  or  wood. 

You  can ’t  do  that  with  other  ranges. 

And,  even  if  you  could,  you  would  save  little  or 
nothing  i  n  your  fuel  bill. 

For  most’ ranges,  other  than  the  Control,  waste  half 
the  fuel  you  put  into  them.  Either  it  goes  up  the 
chimney,  or  it  is  discharged  into  the  ash-pan  half- 
burned,  unused. 

Look  attlie  ash-pit  of  the  Control.  You’ll  find  only 
a  handfu  1  of  fine  ashes.  Every  ounce  that’s  burnable 
is  consumed. 

And  you  get  the  heat  where  you  want  it.  A  hot 
range  and  oven  and  a  cool  kitchen  in  summertime— 
or  give  a  twist  to  the  damper  and  a  glow  of  warmth 
will  spread  over  the  room  in  winter. 


Are  Guaranteed  to  Save  Money 

No  matter  whether  you  burn  hard  or  soft  coal,  wood 
or  coke,  we  guarantee  a  saving  of  80  to  60  per  cent  on 
your  fuel  bill.  Try  the  Control  in  your  kitchen  for 
30  days.  If  it  is  not  all  we  have  claimed  for  it,  tell 
your  dealer  and  he'll  refund  every  cent  you  have  paid 
on  the  stove.  But  that  isn’t  ail— the  stove  is  sold 
under  a  one-year  guarantee,  that  is  just  as  good  as  a 
government  bond. 

A  Perfect  Baking  Stove 

Every  Control  Range  possesses  patented  features 
that  are  exclusive  with  the  manufacturers.  One  of 
these  features  enables  you  to  control  the  oven  perfectly. 

Most  ranges  are  unreliable  bakers.  One  day  they 
bake  “slow”— the  next  day  “quick.”  You  can’t  con¬ 
trol  them. 

With  the  Control  currents  of  hot  air  are  carried 
under,  over  and  back  of  the  oven.  The  far  side  is  as 
hotas  the  fire-box  side.  The  top  is  as  hot  us  the  bottom. 
The  heat  never  varies. 

And  one  scuttle  of  coal  will  do  the  work  of  two. 
ForintheControl  Range  you  get  all  of  the  heat  from 
all  of  thefuel. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied  with  Control  Ranges— 
write  us  for  latest  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
where  you  can  see  and  learn  about  CONTROL 
RANGES— the  range  that  saves  you  money. 

ALBANY  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


8,000,000  PEOPLE 

WEAR 

RED  “  Ball-Band” 

FOOTWEAR 

for  comfort,  warmth,  wear  and 
satisfaction.  Ask  your  dealer, 
if  he  can’t  supply  you  write 
us,  mentioning  his  name. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO., 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


Workers !  Wear 

RUTHSTEIN’S  STEEL  SHOES 

Soles  of  Steel  last  3  to  6  times  as  long  as  other  work¬ 
ing  shoes — lighter — more  comfortable — impossible  to  get 
out  of  shape — need  no  breaking  in — keep  your  feet  free 
from  corns,  chafing  and  blisters— absolute  protection 
against  wet  feet,  colds,  rheumatism,  etc.  Cost  less — need 
no  repairs  !  Eaeli  pair  is  worth  $2.00  more  than  the  best 
leather  work  shoes.  Don’t  buy  your  working  shoes  until 
you  have  seen  the  Steel  Shoe.  Sent  for  Free  Examina¬ 
tion  on  deposit  of  the  price.  Money  back  it'  not  satisfied. 
Order  today — save  money  and  enjoy  feet  comfort ! 

Men’s  sizes  5  to  12.  Steels  6  inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 
Better  grade  of  leather.  $3.00  per  pair.  Ext  ra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair.  Steels  9  inches 
high,  $4.00  per  pair.  Extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or 
tan  color,  $5.00  per  pair.  Steels  12  inches  high,  extra 
grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $6.00  per  pair. 
Steels  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or 
tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

Boys’  Steels,  sizes  1  to  5.  Boys’  Steels.  6  inches  high, 
$2.50  per  pair.  Boys’  Steels,  9  inches  high,  extra  grade 
of  leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

FREE — Our  booklet,  “Tin-  Snl«  nr  » 

STEEL  SHOE  CO 


'■The.Sole  of  Steel.’ 

Dept.  87,  RACINE, 


(60) 

WI8. 


.PUMPS  WATER  WOTW  WATER 

Gives  you  4 ‘running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it.”  No  expense  for  power;  no 
trouble  ;  no  repairs ;  water  raised  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  any  height.  No  trouble  or  expense  to 
maintain.  If  you  desire,  we  will  install  a 

FOSTER ou^RAM  Etsra; 

A-i - wX  ^  your  entire  satisfaction,  fora 

«  "fixed  sum,  agreed  upon  in 
i  advance.  First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  us,  power  Specialty  Co. 

Ll Broadway,  New  York  j 


Rlinnin?  WatPf  everywhere  on  the  farm  in  any 
nu lining  IT  a l Cl  quantity  without  expense  for 
power  and  at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  U?  Trinity  Bldg.,  H.Y. 


©as 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  BUSINESS  IN  PUREBRED  STOCK. 

There  is  a  small  sale  for  young  things 
and  fresh  cows  all  the  year  round.  Stock 
may  be  advertised  on  pedigree  at  any 
time,  but  during  the  severest  weather 
there  is,  of  course,  a  lull  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  on  account  of  shipping.  Early  in 
the  Spring  trade  opens  with  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  keeps  up  all  Summer.  The 
heaviest  trade  is  in  the  early  Summer, 
bulls  ready  for  service  especially.  There 
is  also  a  greater  demand  for  fresh  cows. 
In  the  Fall  there  is  a  lesser  revival  of 
sales  for  Winter  milking,  and  bulls  for 
Winter  service,  a  year  old  and  upward. 
People  buy  all  Summer  and  will  snap 
at  bargains  in  the  Winter.  There  is  also 
a  Southern  and  Western  Winter  trade. 
Farmers  are  afraid  of  mature  bulls  not 
raised  by  themselves,  and  can  seldom  be 
induced  to  buy  at  any  price — I  can’t 
myself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  care 
necessary  to  keep  a  bull  in  good  order, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  handle  the  average 
bull,  brought  into  strange  quarters  away 
from  his  known  human  friends.  They 
begin  to  think — bulls  think  a  great  deal — 
the  results  are  bad.  Farmers  buy 
young  stock,  eight  months  upward,  pref¬ 
erably  12  to  16.  The  animals  become 
used  to  their  surroundings,  accept  what 
comes  in  the  daily  routine  and  are  easily 
handled  till  their  keepers  become  afraid 
of  them. 

In  large  herds  of  pedigreed  animals, 
on  the  other  hand,  bulls  live  to  be  14  or 
more  years  old.  The  imported  bulls 
that  sell  for  $10,000  and  upward  at  auc¬ 
tion,  are  often  from  five  to  nine 
years  of  age.  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  was 
nine  years  old  when  Mr.  Peer  sold  him 
at  auction.  He  lived  to  be  14  years  old, 
and  is  the  controlling  force  in  all  the 
most  desired  stock  (Jersey)  now  in  our 
greatest  herds.  But  in  small  farm  herds 
I  doubt  if  a  bull  often  lives  to  be  over 
five  or  six  years  old,  no  matter  how 
valuable.  They  are  then  too  heavy  for 
the  young  stock,  too  expensive  to  keep 
for  the  old  cows  and  they  get  ugly  or 
impotent.  I  think  one  time  is  as  good 
as  another  to  interest  farmers  in  buying 
good  bull  calves.  Figure  on  the  time 
when  they  have  a  little  money  in  their 
pockets.  FANNY  MORRIS  SMITH. 

Conn. 

COST  OF  RAISING  A  HEIFER. 

Not  many  farmers  in  our  vicinity 
have  figured  closely,  I  think,  on  the  cost 
of  raising  a  heifer.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  may  be  that  the  cost  up  to  two 
years  is  somewhere  from  $30  to  $45,  and 
that  such  a  heifer,  in  years  past,  might 
sell  at  from  $20  to  $35.  This  means 
feeds  alone,  regardless  of  labor,  interest 
and  other  expenses.  Referring  to  the 
figures  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  it 
would  seem  that  the  estimate  for  labor 
at  $5  a  year  is  low  enough  for  any  local¬ 
ity,  also  bedding  at  $2  and  interest  and 
other  expenses  enumerated  at  $4  for 
the  two  years.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  these  estimates,  aggregating  $16  for 
the  two  years,  may  be  rather  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  manure 
at  $5  for  two  years  may  be  considered 
low  also  by  many  farmers.  We  have 
now  to  consider  whether  the  $55  charged 
for  feeds  is  higher  than  our  locality  will 
require.  Evidently  the  answer  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  calf  comes,  and  somewhat  upon 
the  method  employed.  Many  farmers 
believe  that  they  can  raise  the  best  heif¬ 
ers  by  taking  the  calves  that  come  in  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter.  There  is  then  less 
danger  from  digestive  troubles,  and  usu¬ 
ally  a  little  more  leisure  to  give  neces¬ 
sary  attention  to  the  young  animal’s  re¬ 
quirements.  The  cost  of  milk  is  a  little 
more  at  that  season,  and  I  suppose  the 
feeds  in  general  will  cost  more.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  practice  is  to  give  the  calf 
new  milk  for  two  to  three  weeks,  and 
three  feeds  a  day  are  desirable  at  first, 
limiting  the  amount  so  as  not  to  over¬ 


feed  at  any  time.  I  do  not  think  that 
nine  pounds  a  day  is  unreasonable. 
Right  here  there  are  not  many  calves 
that  get  skim-milk,  though  some  do. 
Milk  is  almost  all  sold,  and  what  skim 
is  obtained  at  the  creamery  is  liable  to  be 
of  inferior  quality,  and  is  certainly  hard 
to  get,  in  most  cases.  Where  there  is 
no  skim-milk  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  feeding  of  new  milk  somewhat 
longer,  but  the  amount  is  gradually  cut 
down,  usually  after  about  10  days.  A  lit¬ 
tle  milk  is  used  for  three,  four  or  even 
five  weeks,  depending  upon  the  calf. 
Considerable  of  the  calf  feeds  are  used 
by  our  farmers,  commencing  as  soon,  at 
least,  as  the  supply  of  milk  is  lessened. 
Later,  when  the  calf  has  become  strong, 
calf  feeds  and  oil  meal  are  sometimes 
mixed.  The  calf  has  an  ample  supply 
of  water  every  day,  and  from  the  time 
he  is  a  week  or  10  days  old  he  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  eat  hay.  A  little  later  he  will 
eat  considerable  quantities  of  hay,  and 
this  is  supplied.  The  mixture  of  grain 
noted  and  the  method  of  feeding  seem 
good,  and  something  similar  is  used  by 
our  farmers  to  quite  an  extent.  I  think 
most  of  our  farmers  who  commence 
with  calves  in  the  Winter,  usually  get 
them  out  to  pasture  in  the  Summer,  but 
some  do  not.  Our  own  case  is  one  in 
point,  as  we  have  no  place  to  turn  calves 
to  pasture  away  from  the  cows.  Of 
course  we  are  not  raising  many  calves. 
Where  the  calves  were  pastured  and  a 
little  grain  is  fed,  I  suppose  we  might 
discount  the  cost  for  the  first  year  from 
the  Connecticut  estimate  by  four  or  five 
dollars.  If  they  are  fed  all  through  the 
season  the  cost  must  come  pretty  close 
to  that  given.  Perhaps  as  a  rule  the  feeds 
might  be  furnished  for  $50  instead  of 
$55,  as  stated,  or  we  might  place  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  at  $60  in  the  place  of  $66  given 
in  the  estimate.  1  have  never  figured  on 
this  before  and  might  want  to  change 
my  estimate  upon  further  reflection.  At 
present  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  esti¬ 
mate  it  lower.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  farmers  prefer  to 
buy  rather  than  raise  their  cows.  The 
price  of  cows  and  young  animals  is  now 
advancing  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  find  that  heifers  may  yet  be  raised 
without  loss.. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  lyon. 


OUTPUT  OUTPUT 

17'500  0VER 

8BLS.  6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
i  for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  u/hy  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


fifl  AT*\— ANGORAS- Extra  large  Bucks  and 
UUnlO  nannies,  good  breeders,  it  pays  to  raise 
goats.  There  should  be  a  breeder  in  each  locality. 

SH0H0LA  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Shohola.  Pa. 


The  Czar’s  Jubilee  92345 

A.  J.  C.  C.  Dropped  Aug.  3,  1909,  Solid 
dark  grey  with  full  black  points.  Ready  for 
light  service  and  a  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


FEED 

MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any  ?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  it  with  our  “Bull- Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  W rite  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


A  Case  o! 
“Wooden  Leg” 

Would  you  hire  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg? 
Hardly  !  A  wooden  leg  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
real  leg  power.  You  would  want  a  man  with 
two  good  legs— full  leg  power— no  substitutes. 

Disks  and  other  contraptions  in  common 
Cream  separators  are  like  wooden  legs— they 
are  mere  substitutes  for  lack  of  skimming  force 
resulting  from  a  wrong  principle  of  construc¬ 
tion.  A  properly  built  separator  produces 
plenty  of  skimming  force  to  do  the  work  with¬ 
out  disks  or  other  substitutes.  Claims  that 
contraptions  are  needed  in  modern  machines 
are  disproved  by  the  fact  that 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

contain  neither  disks  nor  other  com¬ 
plications,  yet  produce  twice  the 
skimming  force,  skim  faster  and  twice 
as  clean  as  common  machines.  Wash 
many  times  easier  and  wear  several 
times  longer  in 
consequence. 

The  World’s 
Best.  World’s 
biggest  separator 
works.  Branch 
factories  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Germany. 

Sales  exceed  most, 
if  not  all, 
others  com¬ 
bined.  Pro¬ 
bably  re¬ 
place  more 
common 
s  e  parators 
than  any  one 
maker  of 
such  ma¬ 
chines  sells. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Cnn.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


3DA.IRY  CATTLE 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  FOR  SALEontar77 

C0LANTHA 


DE  K0L,  born  April  16,  1910.  Sire  America  De 
Kol  Burke;  dam  Bettina  De  Kol.  Price  $50, 
crated  f.  o.  b.  Charlotte.  Send  for  details. 


CLOVERDALE  FARM, 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Grand  opportunity  to  purchase  a  young  herd 
of  choice  youngsters,  one  year  to  twenty 
months  old,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Choicely  bred  Young  Bulls,  $30.00  and  up. 
Write  today  or  come  and  see  us. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  R.  0.  No.  1.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down' 


JERSEYS 


HORSES  —  MULES 


Holstein  Heifers— -Wanted 

From  six  to  twelve  months  old.  Must  be  of 
superior  breeding,  registered,  tuberculin 
tested  and  perfect  specimens  in  every  way. 

ELMTKEE  FAKM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTE1N-FR1ES1AN  ASS  N  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  HOU  GHTON.  SECY,  BOX  105.  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai/ves 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Supe'rior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT:  is  Reg.  Jersey  HejfgnS 

2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  Lincoln  Bucks  1  to  3  yrs.  old.  Lincoln, 
Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Down  Lambs  both  sexes.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make 
your  own  selections.  Edward  Walter,  We»t  Chester,  Pa. 


Bull  Calf,  dropped  June  17,  '10' 
4  Heifers,  dropped  .June  4, TO,  Aug. 
6.  TO,  Mar.  24,  ’09.  Sept.  5,  ’08. 
Solid  coior.  Sire  t tie  Best  Pure  St.  Lambert  in 
Penn.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Penn. 


ERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  years  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 

ELWOOD  S.  AKIN 
170  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y, 


Mules  at  Private  Sale.  mulos'o 


_  s  from  100  to  300 
s  on  hand,  consisting 
of  4-months-old  mule  colts,  yearling  mules,  2-year-old 
mules  and  broke  mules  of  all  sizes  and  ages.  Farmers 
can  do  better  growing  young  mules  than  anything  else 
they  can  feed.  Come  to  see  my  stock  and  be  convinced 
that  I  have  what  I  say.  They  are  for  sale  at  my  stables 
in  York,  Da.  JOK.  K1MHG,  York,  Pa. 


S  II  E  E 


Rams  for  Sale 


Registered  Shropshire 
yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SOX.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Ffll'  Solo  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
lUI  OdlC  HALL1DAY.  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SHR0PSHIRES 


—  100  yearling  ewes;  40 

_ _ yearling  rams.  Price  ami 

breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


SHR0PSHIRES— Choicely  bred.  Good  ones  at  bargain 
prices.  Imp.  Ram  beads  flock.  Satisfaction  gtd. 
Write  me  before  buying.  E.  W.  WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa. 

For  Sale — DELAINE  MERINO  RAMS 

Also  COLLIE  PUPS  cheap,  to  close  out. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  CADIZ.  OHIO.  It.F.D.  No.  2 

HI  G  H  L  A  N  I)  STOCK  FARM  SHROP- 
SHIRKS.  I  offer  foi  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

/WAGAjRA  &TOCK  FAR/lf 

do  you  need  Shropshire  or  Southdown  ;0artn,; 

the  money?  We  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -:-  Lewiston,  New  York 


JS  WX3STE 


OHIO  DUROC  PIGS  SIDEYfeSfrwKtt 


DUROCS 


THE  HIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer,  Pa. 

T  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-ln 

each  oi  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Kecotd 
we  soltl  and  registered  more  Berkshire*!  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  ll.C.  &  II. B.  llarpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

pUrCUIRCC— THK  WHITE,  BACON  HOG, 
UnLOniliLO  Long-bodied.  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSlDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

50  Ewes  with  Lambs. 

4  Red  Fox  Cubs. 

1  Thoroughbred  Pacing  Stallion. 

BISHOP  FRUIT,  POULTRY  &  STOCK  F/IRM,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


SPRINGBANK 


BERKSHIRES.  Th? 


Prize  Herd 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 

'01bs-9TToirfhs 

Jersey  Reds  fatten  easily  &  quickly. 

Bmall-boued,  loug-bodied,  vigoroui! 

«fc  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed.  Have 
some  choice  offerings  now.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices.  Arthur  J- 
J^CoLMNs^Bo^^^Ioorestown^UJ. 


FOR  SALE  BRED  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

farrowed  Sept.  7th,  bred  from  Mt.  Home  Myrtle  by 
Bnckeye  Baron  3436:  sire  of  pigs  Major  by  Mt. 
Home  Major  3637,  also,  one  pair  by  Lady  Cambria, 
farrowed  Sept.  11th  by  Spring  Brook  Nick.  These 
pigs  are  exceptionally  fine  and  out-class  all  other 
breeds  in  rapid  growth.  If  interested  write  for 
prices.  H.  C.  COOK,  218  Bedford  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON.  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


B 


UTTER  COSTS  TEN  CENTS 

Record,  Jersey  Cow  Brutus  Countess  Dewdrop  made  1  lb.  butter  for  each  4  lbs 
UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION  at  total  cost  of  10  cents  per  pound,  and  Jersey 
milk  at  1  cent  per  quart.  Send  for  sample,  records,  etc.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


100 


1910  ANNUAL  OCTOBER  SALE  1910 

Imported  Belgian,  Percheron 
and  German  Coach  Stallions 
and  Mares 

JUST  ARRIVED  AT  THE 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm, 
Newark,  O.,  will  be  sold 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  1th,  1910 

'T'HIS  importation  is  conceded  by  all  good 
judges  to  be  the  best  lot  of  horses  that  has 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  mares  have  all 
been  bred  and  the  most  of  them  are  safe  in 
foal;  among  both  stallions  and  mares  is  a  large 
number  of  prize  winners  that  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  show  ring  in  the  Old  Country 
which  is  convincing  evidence  of  their  quality. 
This  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  start  a  found¬ 
ation  in  the  great  horse  industry.  Also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  home  bred  mares  and  draft  geldings 
will  be  offered  for  sale.  Free  conveyances  to 
and  from  farm.  Send  six  cents  for  catalogue. 
Both  phones  at  office  on  farm. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, Col.C.W.Crawford, Prop. 


1910. 
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Let  Me  Help  You  Run  the  Farm! 


Engine  Running  Funning  Mill 


Woman’s  and  Man’s  Greatest  Work  Saver 


I  am  a  mighty  good  friend  of  the  Farmer  and  his  Wife. 

I’m  the  Silent  Partner  of  the  farm  and  I  work  without  pay,  for  a  lifetime.  I’ll  tackle  any  task  that  comes 
my  way.  I’m  so  chock  full  of  Power  that  I’ve  got  to  keep  busy. 

I’m  the  Handy  Man  that  helps  the  wife  —  the  mother — do  the  very  hardest  work. 


Engine  Running  Volume  Pump 


Engine  Running  Sprayer 


o/the  Farmer 

Wife 


and 


Here  are 
Some 
of  My 
Favorite 
“Stunts”: 

Running 

— Corn  Shelters 
— Fanning  Mills 
— Washing  Machines 
■ — Churns 

— Cream  Separators 
— Grindstones 
— Drag  Saws 
— Spray  Pumps 

—  Bone  Cutters 

— Watering  Gardens 
— Dome  Electric  Light 
Plants 

— Feed  Choppers 
— Polishing  Wheels 

—  Printing  Presses 
—Clipping  Machines 
—Bilge  Pumps 
—Water-Supply  Sys¬ 
tems 

— Washing  Buggies, 
Windows,  etc. 


Farm  Pump  Engine 

Running  Washer,  Separator  and  Pump 


pump  in  less  than  no  time  and  need  no  cement  foundation — 
no  belts,  no  pump  jacks,  no  arms,  no  anchor  posts,  tanks 
or  towers.  I’ll  run  outdoors,  in  a  snowstorm,  as  well  as 
under  a  roof. 

I  worked  in  Labrador  last  winter,  when  it  was  40  de¬ 
grees  below  zero. 

The  coldest  weather  can’t  knock  me  out— I  simply  refuse 
to  freeze.  Believe  me,  I’m  worth  while. 

I  can  save  so  much  time,  work,  wages  and  worry  that 
you  and  your  folks  will  wonder  how  you  ever  managed  to 
run  the  place  without  my  assistance. 


Engine  Turning  Grindstone 


When  Washday  comes,  I’m  on  the  job,  running  the 
washer  and  wringer  and  pumping  the  water,  besides.  I  run 
the  cream  separator.  I  churn  the  butter.  The  busier  I  am 
the  better  I  like  it. 

When  I’m  not  helping  the  women  folks  you’ll  find  me 
helping  the  men.  I  run  the  fanning  mill,  the  feed  cutter,  the 
wood  saw,  the  cider  press,  etc.  I  even  turn  the  grindstone. 

I  run  any  kind  of  hand-power  or  foot-power  machine  that 
is  ever  used  on  the  farm.  I’m  a  star  performer  at  pumping. 

I  can  pump  800  to  1,000  gallon'’  oer  hour  and  keep  it  up 
all  day  long  without  getting  overheated.  I  hook  up  to  a 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 


FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 


The  success  of  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 
is  unprecedented  in  the  history  ot  gasoline  engines.  We 
worked  on  this  engine  for  years  before  we  sprung  the  sur¬ 
prise.  It  took  the  farmers  off  their  feet  when  we  showed 
them  what  we  had.  This  engine  is  different  from  anything 
ever  known.  It  is  a  PERFECT  air-cooled  engine — without 
fans  or  cooling  attachments  of  any  kind.  Working  parts 
protected  by  Metal  Case.  Self-cooling,  as  explained  in  the 


catalog.  It  has  the  most  complete  lubricating  system  ever 
conceived.  The  oil  is  carried  up  the  piston  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction,  just  as  oil  goes  up  a  lamp  wick.  A  “dry  piston” 
is  an  impossibility.  Starts  instantly.  Needs  no  attention 
while  running.  It  is  as  high  grade  in  every  way  as  automobile 
engines.  Has  pulley  for  running  all  kinds  of  light  machines. 

The  whole  thing  comes  to  you  complete — no  extras  to  buy. 
Ready  to  run  inside  of  15  minutes  after  being  uncrated. 


Successor  to  Windmills  on  Thousands  of  Farms 


Thousands  of  Windmills  are  being  tom  down  and  replaced  by  Farm 
Pump  Engines.  For  the  price  of  an  ordinary  windmill  you  can  get  this 
great  little  engine,  which  not  only  outpumps  the  best  Mill  built,  but  does 
scores  of  other  tasks  about  the  place  which  no  Windmill  could  ever  touch. 
Get  a  Farm  Pump  Engine  and  have  an  unlimited  fresh  Water  Supply. 
Use  its  surplus  power  for  running  all  the  light  machines  on  the  place. 
Don’t  depend  on  wind  for  your  water  supply.  Give  your  stock  fresh, 
tempered  water— not  ice  water  from  a  tank!  You  know  what  that 
means.  Don’t  put  off  ordering  a  Farm  Pump  Engine  until  the  next  big 
storm  rips  your  windmill  from  its  anchorage  and  hurls  it  to  the  ground! 

The  engine  will  pay  big  dividends  on  the  small  investment  required. 
You  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  for  machinery  that  you  use  only  a  few 
weeks  in  a  year.  Here’s  one  that  is  available  every  day  in  the  year  and 
costs  you  less  than  a  windmill. 

Send  the  Coupon  or  a  Letter  for 
FREE  ENGINE  BOOKS  Now 


If  interested  in  larger  engines,  ask  for  Catalog  of  the  world-famous 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Double-Efficiency  Engines.  (1601 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG  CO. 

10  Rowley  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  Established  1840 


COUPON 


Fuller  Si  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

10  ROWI.EI  STREET.  MADISON  WIS. 

Please  send  me  at  onee  book  cheeked  helow. 

FREE  BOOKS  and  BULLETINS 


Town. 


State _ _ _ R.F.D.  JVo.. 

□  Farm  Pump  Engine  Catalog 

□  High-Powered  Engine  Catalog 


I  Am  the  Friend 
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THE  UBIQUITOUS  SHORT-HORN. 

Short-horn  cattle  seem  to  exist  every¬ 
where,  and  they  easily  outnumber  those 
of  any  other  breed,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
exceed,  in  numbers,  cattle  of  all  other 
breeds.  Short-horn  cattle  are  pre-emin¬ 
ent  as  a  beef  breed,  and  Fig.  404  shows 
that  good  individuals  carry  a  generous 
proportion  of  high-priced  beef.  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  have  heavier  hind  quarters 
than  is  common  to  other  breeds,  and 
furthermore,  this  breed  has  produced 
the  heaviest  individuals  on  record,  and 
finished  Short-horn  steers  easily  out¬ 
weigh  those  of  other  breeds.  Short-horn 
colors  are  very  desirable,  being  red,  white 
and  roan,  and  indeed  roan  Short-horns 
are  veritable  bouquets  of  color.  Some 
strains  of  Short-horns  produce  heavy 
milkers,  and  such  cattle  are  as  near  be¬ 
ing  dual  purpose  as  is  possible  to  find 
in  any  breed.  Nearly  everyone  can  re- 


liinewater  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per  quart 
of  slop.  Allow  free  rang!?  on  clover  or 
grass.  As  tbe  liog  improves  a  little  corn 
meal  and  10  per  cent  of  digester  tankage 
may  be  added  to  slop  made  up  with  hot 
water  in  place  of  milk.  A.  s.  a. 

Calf  with  Cough. 

We  have  a  bull  calf  (Guernsey)  that  for  a 
couple  of  months  has  had  a  cough,  and  a 
cold  in  its  head  which  has  steadily  grown 
worse.  I  have  doctored  it  with  proprie¬ 
tary  medicines,  but  do  not  seem  able  to 
help  it.  We  were  short  of  skim-milk 
last  month,  so  that  it  lost  flesh  and  I  began 
to  feed  it  whole  milk,  which  it  is  getting 
now.  It  has  a  good  appetite  and  drinks 
about  12  pounds  per  day  of  milk  right 
from  the  cow  while  it  is  still  warm.  What 
should  I  do  to  stop  the  cough  which  I  am 
afraid  will  kill  the  calf,  as  it  seems  as 
though  its  lungs  are  nearly  full?  We  had 
one  the  same  way  last  year,  and  I  was 
able  to  bring  it  around  on  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  I  have  given  this  one ;  now  it  is  a 
beauty  with  no  trace  of  the  cough. 

A.  H.  F. 

You  do  not  state  ago  of  calf,  but  if  it 
is  old  enough  to  have  pastured  grass  the 
probable  cause  of  cough  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  described  is  the  presence  of  .thread¬ 
like  worms  (strongylus  micrurus)  in  the 
air  passages  of  the  lungs.  These  worms 
or  their  eggs  may  readily  be  found  in  the 


SHORT-HORN  PRIZE  WINNER.  Fig.  404 


member  the  big  red  Short-horn  cow  that 
gave  so  much  milk,  which  was  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  though  perhaps  not  con¬ 
taining  so .  much  butter  fat  as  Jersey 
milk.  There  is  a  real  need  of  more  milk¬ 
ing  Short -horns  that  will  produce  milk 
at  a  profit  and  a  profitable  lot  of  beef 
also.  Some  objectionable  features  of 
Short-horn  cattle  are  a  tendency  to  have 
long  legs,  too  prominent  hook  bones 
with  lack  of  fullness  in  rump,  and  the 
horns.  Short-horn  cattle  are  well 
adapted  to  almost  any  condition  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  pasturage,  and  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  to  the  •  needs  of 
the  small  farmer  who  needs  milk  and 
butter  for  home  and  market  and  a  few 
steers  capable  of  making  good  use  of 
their  feed  and  selling  near  enough  to  the 
top  of  the  market  to  be  profitable. 
Though  the  picture  is  of  a  show  bull, 
yet  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  make  good 
Short-horn  steers  look  as  good  and 
weigh  as  well  on  pasture  and  shock  corn. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  W.  E.  D. 


Rickets. 

Thank  you  for  advice  regarding  my  sow. 
One  of  my  pigs  has  given  out  in  bind 
quarters,  can  walk  if  helped  up,  but  seems 
to  walk  on  toes  of  bind  feet;  eats  well 
but  something  ails  him  behind.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  for  him.  He  lias  been 
perfectly  healthy  up  to  present,  and  has  a 
large  clean  run.  What  is  the  trouble? 

k.  t>.  x. 

'This  is  the  form  of  paralysis  associated 
with  rickets,  and  common  in  pampered  hogs, 
that  we  have  so  often  spoken  of  here.  It 
is  induced  by  overfeeding  and  lack  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  corn  is  more  apt  to  bring  it  on 
than  are  other  foods.  It  is  prevented  by 
free  exercise,  feeding  mixed  rations  of  nitro¬ 
genous  foods  and  allowing  plenty  of  green 
food  or  laxative  foods.  We  also  find  that 
mixing  limewater  with  the  slop  and  feeding 
digester  tankage  or  hone  meal  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  rickets  and  the  form  of  paralysis  de¬ 
scribed.  The  form  of  paralysis  (parturient 
eclampsia)  seen  in  nursing  sows  is  akin  to 
the  disease  and  causes  are  similar  or  iden¬ 
tical.  Worms  may  bring  it  about  in 
susceptible  hogs.  Physic  the  pig  and  fol¬ 
low  with  light  rations  of  milk  slop  made 
with  middlings  and  flaxseed  meal.  Add 


nasal  discharge  by  a  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion.  Feed  generously.  Add  blood  meal  to 
the  milk  and  allow  plenty  of  oatmeal  and 
bran.  If  the  worms  are  found  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  mix  together  equal  parts  of  turpentine 
and  raw  linseed  oil  and  give  two  ounces 
by  the  mouth  two  or  three  times  a  week 
and  two  drams  in  trachea  by  means  of  a 
hypodermic  Syringe.  The  injection  may  bo 
repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days 
so  long  as  found  necessary.  It  would  he 
best  to  have  a  veterinarian  give  the  treat¬ 
ment. 

Lice  on  Cats. 

I  have  five  cats  and  three  kittens  that 
have  lice.  Could  you  tell  me  something 
that  would  kill  the  lice?  I  have  tried 
dipping  them  in  the  water  from  boiled  to¬ 
bacco  stems  and  in  sheep  dip,  hut  have  had 
no  good  results.  R.  z. 

New  York. 

Sheep  dip  and  any  form  of  coal  tar  dip 
should  not  be  used  for  washing  cats. 
Neither  should  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
be  used.  Such  solutions  are  apt  to  prove 
poisonous  through  absorption  by  way  of  the 
skin.  Put  some  Dalmatian  insect,  powder  in 
a  small  sack.  Insert  the  cat.  Pucker  the 
mouth  of  the  sack  closely  around  the  cat’s 
nock ;  then  shake.  The  powder  kills  or 
stuns  the  vermin.  It  is  the  best  treatment 
for  fleas;  but  lice  are  worse  to  “shake.” 
'Pile  sleeping  places  of  the  cats  must  he 
kept  clean  and  flowers  of  sulphur  may  he 
freely  sprinkled  in  the  bods.  It  also  is 
useful  dusted  into  the  hair  on  parts  most 
infested  by  vermin.  A.  s.  a. 


AND 


Scott’s  Emulsion 


are  linked  together.  The 
reason  is  that  at  a  period 
when  a  girl’s  digestion  is 
weak 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

provides  her  with  powerful 
nourishment  in  easily  di¬ 
gested  form. 

It’s  the  food  that  builds 
and  keeps  up  a  girl’s 
strength. 


12  GAUGE 

Repeating 
Field 
Shotgun 


Weighs  only  about  lbs.  and  is  tbe  lightest  and  quickest 
handling  12  gauge  repeating  shotgun  in  the  world.  It  is  perfectly  balanced,  built  extra  light,  but 
strong,  of  extra  quality  material.  It  Has  Circassian  walnut  stock;  highly-polished,  smooth-working 
mechanism;  and  the  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel  for  exceptional  shoofing  ability. 

In  this  1 2  Gauge  Field  gun  and  the  other  !  2  and  1 6  gauge  272ar//si  shotguns,  the  solid  top  and  side  ejection 
protect  mechanism  from  inclement  weather,  twigs,  leaves  and  dirt.  Keep  powder  from  being  blown  back  in 
your  face;  allow  for  six  quick  repeat  shots.  They  have  fewer  parts,  built  simpler  and  stronger  than  in  other  re¬ 
peaters  ;  the  safety  locking  devices,  automatic  recoil  block,  closed-in  breechbolt,  take-down  construction  and 
other  up-to-date  features  make  Marlins  the  best  “pump  guns  in  the  world. 

SS'clibT.Tu.'rM  SS&  77ie  77Zar/in /irearms  Cb 

S^tamg^forjpoKtage^^ — ^ — ^ 


157  Willow  Street  New  Haven^Conn 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Boss  (Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

At  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Quality  Feeds  .  . 


LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  simi¬ 
lar  trouble  can  b#  stopped  with 


ABSOR 


BINE 


Full  directions  in  pamphlet  with  eacb 
bottle.  $2.00  a  bottleatdeulers  ordelivorod. 
Horse  Book  9  I)  free. 

AIISOiflHNE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Goitre.  Wens,  Bruises,  Vurl 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  US  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

COUCHS,  DISTEMPER,  INDIGESTION 

Guaranteed  or 
Money  Refunded 

Explains  fully.  $1.00  per  can 
at  dcaluiV,  or  express  paid. 

THE  NEWTON  HEMEDX  CO. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Iiniigefition 
Causes  Heaves 


A  $100  HORSE 


ay  quickly 
rb, 


become  worthless  by  developing  a 
spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
|  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  $1.  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 

(Trocars,  Hopples,  Impregnators),  for 
Horses,  Cuttle,  Swine,  Poultry,  Etc. 
Received  only  award  World’s  Fairs 
(  hlcago.  St.  Louis.  Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

UAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO.. 

892  So.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


This  Cooler 
Requires  No  Attention 

whatever  after  the 
flow  of  milk  and 
water  is  once 
started.  The 

“Bestov” 
Milk 
Cooler 

cools  and  aerates 
milk  quickly,  abso¬ 
lutely  removing  all 
undesirable  odors. 
It  is  well  made  and 
durable,  and  very 
reasonable  in  price. 
Write  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  II  describing 
a  full  line  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  dairy. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co..  Philadelphia  and  Lansoowne,  Pa. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT  \f\i 


SAFE  J»*\ 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
1  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Wrlto  for  descriptive  booklet* 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue.  Plttsbum.  Pa 


FOR  FAST,  PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL  WORK 


you  must  use  Galo-Baldwin  cutters.  The  only 
perfect,  successful  cutter  for  ensilago  and  dry 
fodder.  Does  the  work  with  less  power.  In  less 
time,  than  uny  other.  Just  the  machine  for 
people  with  Ughtpower  engines.  You’ll  find  that 

Gale-Baldwin 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  best  after  caret  ti  1  i  n  vest)  gatlon.  They  are  the 
up-to-date  cutters,  wit  h  elevators  to  fi  1 1  tho  high¬ 
est  silos.  Bafety  flywhee',  safety  treadle  lover. 
Cut  4  different  lengths,  cutfastest,  feed  easiest. 
With  or  without  traveling  feed  tablo.  Wo  will 
saveyou  money ,  If  you  write  now  for  Free  Book. 

The  Belcher  A  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75, 

Chicopee  Fells, 

Mae*. 


Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
at  a  Low  Price 

Absolutely  the  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  teaming.  Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tiros. 
Will  last  a  lifetime  without  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

for  furm  wagons 
—any  size  to  fit 
uny  axlo.  Bend 
for  our  free 
booklet  boforo 
you  buy  a  wagon 
or  u  sot  of  wheels. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  9EH  Quincy,  III. 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATO 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new.  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.!)5.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


AND  UP 
WARD 


rmOE  |N  A  LIFETIME 

Is  often  enough  to  do  some  things.It’s  often  enough 
to  buy  a  wagon  if  you  buy  the  right  kind-  The 


ELECTRIC  "/,wflGoi» 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First,  the  Ufa 
of  a  wagon  depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  Is 
equipped  with  our  Klectrlc  Steel  W  heels,  with  straight 
or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  24  to  60  in  It  lasts  because  tires  can’t  get  loose,  no 
re-setting,  bubs  can’t  crack  or  spokes  become  loose,  fel¬ 
loes  can’t  rot,  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  bounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE 
Don't  buy  u  wagon  until  you  got  our  free  book,  "Wheel  Sense.” 

LLiiOTUIO  1YUEEL  CO.,  Box  4S  Quincy,  111. 
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THE  C\USE  OF  SOUR  SILAGE. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
but  what  extremely  ’  acid  silage  is  due 
to  immature  corn.  The  corn  as  used 
for  silage  in  Ohio  is  very  largely  the 
large  southern  corn.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  this  does  not  mature, 
and  when  placed  in  the  silo  the  grain  is 
in  the  milk.  The  stalks  are  very  large 
and  contain  a  large  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture.  The  silage  which  results  from 
such  corn  is  very  much  more  acid  than 
that  which  is  made  in  Wisconsin  from 
the  ordinary  varieties  of  field  corn, 
which  is  quite  mature  when  ensiled.  The 
amount  of  acid  produced  in  the  silage 
depends  upon  the  vitality  of  the  tissues 
ensiled,  and  undoubtedly  upon  the  com¬ 
position  ;  the  greater  the  amount  of 
sugar  present  in  the  tissues,  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  acid  produced. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  addition  of  water 
to  such  corn  as  is  used  in  this  State 
for  silage  will  not  increase  the  acidity. 
If  the  corn  is  too  dry,  either  because  it 
has  been  allowed  to  wilt  or  because  it 
has  been  frosted,  the  silage  may  spoil 
because  the  changes  which  produce  the 
acid  and  the  carbon  dioxide  that  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  putrefactive  bacteria 
and  molds  do  not  go  on  to  a  sufficient 
extent.  The  moistening  of  the  silage 
as  it  passes  into  the  silo  may  enable  the 
process  to  go  on  sufficiently  and  the 
silage  may  be  of  good  quality.  If  a 
person  wishes  to  obtain  what  is  known 
as  “sweet  silage,”  I  am  very  certain  that 
he  must  use  corn  that  is  quite  mature. 
A  great  many  people  still  persist  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
silo  are  due  to  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  such 
a  belief;  the  changes  are  due  to  the 
living  cells  of  the  material  ensiled.  If 
these  cells  are  dead,  the  silage  will  rot 
because  of  the  action  of  the  putrefactive 
bacteria,  but  when  the  acid  is  developed 
through  the  respiration  of  the  living  cell 
the  bacteria  cannot  develop,  and  the 
silage  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  if  the  air  is  excluded. 

E.  G.  HASTINGS. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


Feeds  for  Poultry  and  Pigs. 

1.  I  would  like  to  have  a  good  formula 
for  a  mash  feed  for  forcing  young  cock¬ 
erels.  and  also  one  for  laying  hens.  2.  I 
would  like  advice  as  to  feeding  two  Spring 
pigs  six  weeks  old  without  milk.  What 
and  how  much  should  they  be  fed  for  best 
results?  G.  G.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 


1.  The  proper  feed  for  young  cockerels 
depends  largely  upon  what  they  are  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for.  If  you  desire  to  force 
them  for  market  it  would  be  advisable  to 
give  them  as  much  freedom  as  possible 
until  about  two  or  three  weeks  before 
you  wish  to  sell  them.  During  this  time 
they  should  be  fed  liberally  with  two 
parts  cracked  corn  and  one  part  whole 
wheat.  They  should  also  have  a  mash 
once  a  day  composed  of  six  parts  corn- 
meal,  two  parts  wheat  middlings,  two 
parts  ground  oats  with  the  hulls  sifted 
out,  half  part  of  oil  meal,  and  three 
parts  beef  scrap  by  weight  and  mixed 
quite  stiff  with  milk  or  water.  During 
the'  last  two  or  three  weeks  the  birds 
should  be  confined  to  small  quarters  and 
the  whole  grain  discontinued,  feeding  the 
mash  two  or  three  times  a  day,  all  the 
birds  will  eat  up  clean  in  about  10  min¬ 
utes.  Do  not  feed  mash  or  wet  food  of 
any  kind  to  chickens  less  than  three  weeks 
of  age.  The  mash  for  laying  hens 
should  be  composed  of  a  variety  of 
ground  grains  mixed  with  beef  scrap.  I 
would  suggest  the  following  mixture: 
Two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  corn- 
meal,  one  part  wheat  middlings,  one  part 
gluten  feed,  one  part  ground  oats,  half 
part  linseed  meal  and  two  parts  beef 
scrap. 

2.  Young  pigs  six  weeks  old  may  be 
raised  nicely  without  milk  on  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  wheat  middlings  and 
ground  oats  made  into  a  thin  slop  with 
cold  water  in  warm  weather  and  warm 
water  in  cold  weather.  As  the  pigs  grow 


older  the  grain  ration  is  gradually 
changed  to  cornmeal  and  ground  barley, 
to  make  it  more  fattening.  A  good 
clover  or  Alfalfa  pasture  will  help  the 
pigs’  growth  very  materially  during  the 
season.  Young  pigs  should  be  fed  at  least 
three  times  a  day  to  start  with.  No  rule 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  amount  to 
feed,  as  that  must  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  person  doing  the  feeding. 

c.  s.  G. 


Preparing  Permanent  Pasture. 

L.  S.  P.,  Baltimore,  Md. — I  have  six 
acres  gently  sloping  southward,  long  uncul¬ 
tivated,  part  fairly  goed,  warm,  sandy  soil, 
but  greater  part  worn  out,,  with  scattering 
sassafras  and  young  pine  bushes,  some 
gullies  and  wet  spots,  but  no  stones,  south¬ 
ern  Maryland,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
wish  to  learn  how  best  to  prepare  the  land 
this  Pall  for  a  cow  pasture  next  Summer. 
Stable  manure  is  so  expensive  as  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  What  should  I  plant  this 
Pall  to  bring  up  fertility,  and  what  will  be 
best  to  plant  for  pasturage?  What  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  would  be  best,  and  in 
what  quantity? 

Ans. — Clean  up  the  land  and  plow  it 
well  and  deeply  and  prepare  a  good  seed 
bed,  and  drill  in  October  a  bushel  and  a 
half  of  rye  per  acre,  having  harrowed 
in  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  400 
pounds  an  acre  of  a  good  high-grade 
commercial  fertilizer.  Then,  after  drill¬ 
ing  the  rye,  sow  10  pounds  of  Orchard 
grass  seed  and  10  pounds  of  Canada  Blue 
grass  seed  (Poa  compressa)  an  acre. 
Brush  the  seed  in  lightly  with  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow.  You  can  pasture  the  rye  in 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring,  but  do  not 
graze  the  young  grass  too  closely.  If 
vou  get  a  good  stand  of  grass  keep  it 
good  by  an  annual  top-dressing  of  raw 
bone  meal.  Keep  down  all  weed  and 
bush  growth,  and  scatter  the  droppings 
and  you  will  after  a  time  get  a  good  sod 
established  if  you  feed  it  annually.  We 
have  known  a  fine  sod  established  in 
this  way,  and  improved  year  after  year. 


Ration  for  Family  Cow. 

What  is  the  most  economical  grain  feed 
for  a  Guernsey  family  cow  weighing  about 
850  pounds  and  giving  about  eight  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  in  addition  to  green  fod¬ 
der,  corn  In  the  Summer  when  the  pas¬ 
ture  has  dried  up,  and  oat  and  pea  hay 
and  cornstalk  fodder  in  the  Winter?  Please 
give  the  answer  in  quarts  per  morning, 
noon  and  night.  I  have  corn  and  corn- 
meal.  All  else  I  must  buy.  What  should 
It  be,  and  how  much  of  each  per  meal  to 
keep  the  cow  in  flesh  and  milk,  assuming 
that  she  gets  plenty  of  green  cornstalks 
in  Summer  and  the  above  fodder  in  Win¬ 
ter?  c.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  thoroughly 
mix  100  pounds  of  cornmeal,  200  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  400  pounds  of 
Ajax  flakes,  and  feed  your  cow  about 
three  quarts  of  the  mixture  twice  a  day. 
Do  rot  feed  any  grain  at  noon.  Of 
course  this  amount  of  feed  may  have  to 
be  increased  or  diminished  according  to 
the  condition  of  your  cow  and  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  digest  her  food  and  produce  milk. 

C.  S.  G. 


Get  a  Steel  Shingle  Reof 
That’s  FIREPROOF! 

At  manufacturer*’ 
wholesale  factory- 
to-farm  cost  the 
world’s  BEST  roof 
Is  yours!  Cuts  fire 
Insurance  cost  10 
to  20  per  cent!  A 
110,000  Guarantee 
Bond  against  light¬ 
ning,  which  abso¬ 
lutely  protects  you. 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

will  beautify  your  buildings  amazingly! 
Makes  them  the  neighborhood  pride 
and  causes  an  instant  leap  in  farmjs  cash 
value!  At  manufacturers’ prices  “Reo” 
Steel  Shingles  cost  one-half  the  price  of 
best  wood  shingles!— and  outwear  four 
wood  roofs  and  six  composition  roofs! 
They  outlast  the  buildings  themselves! 
Easiest  to  lay  — a  hammer  and  a  few 
nails,  a  few  minutes’  light  work,  and  the 
world’s  best  roof  crowns  your  buildings! 

Get  Standard  Roofing  Book 

Write  today.  Also  ask  for  catalog  No. 
1963— the  world  standard  roofing  book. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co. 

(The  World’s  largest  Manufacturers^ 
of  Steel  Shingles  and  Metal  Hoofing/ 

1023-1063  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Interior  Dairy  Barn  of  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

LETTER  FROM  H.  C.  GARDINER,  MANAGER. 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  Aug.  5, 1909 

Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Gf.xti.emen. — Your  letter  of  January  7,  ’09  forwarded  to  me  here.  We  arc  greatly  pleased 
with  the  James  Sanitary  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  you  have  furnished  the 
Willow  Glen  Stock  Farm  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company. 

I  believe  them  to  be  the  most  perfect  devices  of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen  and  in  addition  i  o 
their  utility,  consider  them  very  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  cost. 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  C.  Gardiner. 

The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  only  a  temporary  consideration,  for  the  saving  in  labor  and  increase  in 
production  on  account  of  comfort  and  conditions  will  pay  for  the  equipment  complete  in  a  single  year. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars  to  KENT  MEG.  CO.,  130  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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One  man  with  a  Louden  Lifter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That's  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  enn  bo  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  ono  door 
—in  ut  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Mauuro  loaded  diroet  on  wagon  or  spreader— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  suvod. 

Louden  Lifter  Carriers 

are  rnado  of  heavy  galvanized  stool— wear  for  yoars ; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lift*  40 
pounds  In  boxj  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feat;  have  many 
spoclal  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valuable  troo  book  on  mauuro  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


We  will  have  full  exhibit  of  our  goods  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  to 
be  held  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  Ill.,  October  20th  to  29th.  Come 
and  see  us.  Bring  along  a  plan  of  your  building  and  let  us  figure  with 
you  there,  where  you  can  make  comparisons  of  all  goods  on  exhibit. 


YE! 


THERE  IS  TIME 


SILO 


TO  GET  A 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

FOR  THIS  YEAR’S  CORN  CROP 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  CO. 
:j:J8  West  Street,  Hut  land,  Vt. 


T1IK  WAKU 


fard  Ornamental  Fence 

Cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than 
|  wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 

free.  A«k  For  Special  Offer. 
r’ENCK  CO,  Uox 443, Decatur  Ind. 


FENCE 
.  a  rod 


25c 


Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
pri  ces.  W ri  te  today  to  Box  07, 
MASOS  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  O. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Oepi.  D-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

Tho  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  aud  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
~  in  tho  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over.  * 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros- 
peeting  we  make  a  drill  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  re¬ 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago  Office;  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


SPRING 

TOOTH 


HARROW 


ON 

WHEELS 


Lightest  draft  Harrow  made.  Adapted  to  any  soli.  Saves  one  horse 
power.  Used  either  as  walking  or  riding  harrow.  Seat  adjusted  with¬ 
out  bolts.  Teeth  controlled  by  lever.  Easily  cleared  ot  rubbish.  Made 
of  best  materials.  Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  St-  Louis  World’s  Fair. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  this  harrow  and  save  money. 

THE  HENCH  S  0R0MG0LD  CO..  Mfrs..  201  Haruet  St..  York.  Pr. 
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AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  in 
quickest  time  with  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
owing  to  their  simple  construction  and  improved, 
•  patented  devices.  Portable  and  stationary.  All  sizes. 
1  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Combined  Katchct  Setworkn 
1  and  quick  Kecedcr  and  other  superior  features.  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices  will  interest  you.  Lists  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Ilacketthtown,  N.  J. 

16S2  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


AIR  COOLED  ENGINE 
Some  "NEW  WAY”  Features.' 

1.  Cools  perfectly  by  air  only. 

2.  No  water  used — no  water  jacket. 

3.  Only  one  oiler  to  oil. 

4.  No  packing — no  pump. 

5.  No  ignitor— no  noodle  valve. 

6.  All  working  parts  enclosed. 

7.  Five  piston  rings— ground  cyl¬ 

inder. 

8.  Light  weight — no  vibration. 


Tkitmwsr^ 

AIR  COOLED  ENGINE 
carefully  designed  and  built 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
YOU  CAN  SAVE  ON 
Gasoline. 

Engino  oil. 

Repairs. 

Time  and  trouble  with  a 
“NEW  WAY”  AIR  COOLED. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  5. 

IkfN&fiWSVHtotCMnMr 
'  Laksom,  Hkjusam,  us. a. 
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WINTER  FEEDING  OF  WILD  BIRDS. 

I  have  on  the  Nescopeck  Mountain 
a  spring  of  the  purest  water  I  can  find 
any  record  of.  I  am  bottling  it  and  de¬ 
livering  it  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 
It  is  situated  on  a  tract  of  230  acres  of 
wild  land,  and  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  protect  and  feed  the  birds  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  in  Winter  time,  when  the  severe 
cold  and  snows  interfere  with  their  get¬ 
ting  proper  food.  I  want  to  preserve 
this  wild  land  in  its  wild  state  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  it,  which  I  am 
trying  to  make  a  beautiful  park  of,  and 
I  wish  to  know  the  best  way  of  feeding 
the  birds  in  the  Winter  time,  so  that  the 
squirrels  and  mice  will  not  get  all  of 
the  grain  that  I  put  out.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  or  your  readers  can  give 
me  in  regard  to  any  plan  for  protecting 
the  food  for  the  birds  and  yet  putting  it 
where  they  can  and  will  be  likely  to  get 
it,  will  be  thankfully  received.  The  birds 
that  will  be  most  likely  to  stay  there 
through  the  Winter  will  be  pheasants 
and  quail.  My  bottling  house,  while  in 
the  forest,  has  large  plate  glass  windows. 
They  are  so  clear  that  many  of  the  birds 
attempt  to  fly  through  the  building  and 
in  some  cases  have  flown  against  the 
glass  so  hard  as  to  kill  them.  A  few 
months  ago  a  large  beautiful  pheasant 
flew  against  one  of  the  large  plate  glass 
windows  with  such  force  as  to  break  the 
glass  and  kill  the  bird.  He  went  through 
the  window  and  fell  dead  on  the  inside 
of  the  building.  This  looks  more  as 
though  I  had  a  trap  for  the  birds  than  a 
place  of  protection,  but  I  think  as  they 
become  more  familiar  with  the  building 
being  there,  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
their  being  injured  by  trying  to  fly 
through  the  windows.  Is  there  any  way 
of  putting  up  sheltered  platforms  to  de¬ 
posit  the  food  on  and  build  them  so 
the  squirrels  and  mice  could  not  get  to 
the  food?  Would  the  birds  be  likely  to 
go  on  to  such  platforms?  j.  e.  p. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

R.  N.-\ . — Information  is  wanted  from 
anyone  who  knows.  At  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  we  recently  saw 
an  “exerciser”  which  might  be  modified 
to  suit  this  purpose.  There  was  a  cylin- 
der  about  the  size  of  a  large  ear  of  corn 
made  of  wire  cloth  with  a  fair-sized 
mesh.  This  was  filled  with  grain  and 
was  hung  on  a  rod  so  that  the  hens 
jumped  up  and  picked  the  grain  out 
through  the  holes.  The  cylinder  turned 
on  the  rod  and  did  not  seem  to  sift  out 
the  grain.  A  device  of  this  sort  hung 
on  poles  or  trees  might  let  the  birds  feed 
while  squirrels  or  vermin  could  not 
touch  it. 


Payment  for  Drilling  Well. 

D.  J.  J.,  Illinois. — Last  Fall  A  engaged 
B  to  drill  a  well  on  a  farm  at  $2.50  a 
foot,  A  to  board  two  men  during  drilling. 
B  guaranteed  to  furnish  water  in  quantity 
to  supply  25  head  of  stock  and  house,  and 
did  not  expect  to  go  below  60  ft.  He  went 
to  the  depth  of  162  ft.  and  left  at  that 
depth  in  quicksand  and  very  little  water, 
a  pint  in  pump  and  only  got  five  pails  of 
water  when  the  pump  was  filed  with  sand. 
B  now  demands  $415.  Can  he  compel  A 
to  pay  the  bill? 

Ans. — You  have  started  a  man  at 
work  on  a  verbal  agreement  when  you 
should  have  had  a  carefully  drawn  writ¬ 
ten  contract.  If  B  agreed  to  furnish  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  before  he  re¬ 
ceived  any  pay  you  are  of  course  not 
bound  to  pay  a  cent  with  the  present 
supply.  But  if  you  gave  him  an  order 
to  dig  a  well  for  you  he  can  collect  for 
his  labor.  This  would  be  true  if  you 
gave  him  permission  to  dig  a  well,  for 
the  law  presumes  that  he  will  get  and 
that  you  will  pay  what  labor  is  worth. 
Sit  down  with  some  good  man,  who 
knows  the  circumstances,  and  put  down 
on  paper  just  what  you  can  prove  and 
just  what  B  can  prove.  Then  determine 
what  the  agreement  consisted  of  and 
settle  on  that  basis.  If  you  go  to  law 
your  lawyers  will,  under  instructions 
from  the  court,  be  compelled  to  do  just 
this  thing,  and  you  will  be  at  great  ex¬ 
pense.  Show  yourself  to  be  as  fair  as 
any  judge  and  as  liberal  as  any  jury. 

Wife’s  Dower  Rights. 

II.  G.  I.,  Connecticut. — Would  you  give 
the  Connecticut  laws  in  reference  to  a  wife’s 
share  if  husband  is  living?  Is  it  legal  for 
him  to  sell  without  her  signature?  lias 
a  woman  no  protection  at  all?  One- third  of 
the  money  was  mine. 

Ans. — In  Connecticut  every  woman 
married  before  April  20,  1877,  has  a 
right  of  dower  in  one-third  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  husband.  Her  signature 
to  the  deed  is  required.  In  any  event  a 
woman  who  had  put  one-third  of  the 
purchase  price  into  land  could  get  her 
rights  by  filing  a  bill  setting  up  the  facts. 

Waterproofing  Cement. 

On  page  676  C.  O.,  New  Jersey,  wants  to 
know  how  to  keep  water  from  coming 
through  bottom  of  cellar.  I  had  a  similar 
trouble  with  a  new  concrete  floor,  but  gave 
the  spots  a  coating  of  cement,  mixed  so  it 
would  spread  nicely  witli  a  plastering  trowel 
and  never  saw  any  more  water  or  sign  of 
moisture.  it.  b. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

In  answer  to  C.  O.,  give  the  inside  of  cel¬ 
lar  walls,  to  grade  a  heavy  coating  of  pitch 
or  coal  tar,  also  the  floor.  Cover  floor  and 
wall  (to  grade)  with  tar  paper  lapping 
points,  and  tarring  same  carefully  these, 
give  all  a  coat  of  one  to  two  cement  with 
plasterer’s  trowel,  using  any  good  water¬ 
proofing  in  the  cement  when  mixing. 

Hansons  Island,  Mich.  j.  t.  g. 


It  Pomps  Water 
It  Saws  Wood 
Separates  Cream 
Grinds  Feed 
Sprays  Trees 
Washes 
Chorns 

Does  any  such 
thing  for 
you. 

2K.  3^ 

and  5  H.  P. 

THE  FARMER’S  HELP 

But  there  is  something  beside  the  right 
amount  of  horse  power  to  look  up  in  buying 
a  gasoline  engine.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  important  improvements  (not  in  other 
engines)  which  have  been  made  in  the 


Gasoline  Engines 

For  instance,  you  get  all  the  advantages  of 
a  water  cooled  engine  but  don’t  have  the 
nuisance  of  a  separate  tank. 

The  Novo  is  frost  -  proof — guaranteed 
against  injury  by  freezing.  Every  working 
pact  of  the  engine  is  heavy,  but  by  keeping 
unnecessary  pig  iron  out  of  the  base  the 
Novo  is  lighter  and  easier  to  move. 

The  Novo  always  pulls  more  than  prom¬ 
ised.  It  picks  up  quickly  under  a  load. 

Send  for  the 

NOVO  BOOKLET 

it’s  free )  and  full  of  engine  information 


Hildreth  Mfg.  Co.,  32  Willow  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Better 
beeper 

Power 

— Power  you  can 
depend  on,  power 
lor  100  uses, 
power  that  is 
cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  you — is 
the  old  reliable 
proven  per¬ 
fect  L  e  f  f  e  1 
Steam  Engine. 
Simple,  dur- 
sure  and  safe. 

f  A  #  Steam  Engines 

mmMSrn  a  C wM  and  Boilers 

are  famous  everywhere.  Let  us  send  you  Free  Book¬ 
let — “The  Farmer’s  Power.”  Write  postal  now  to 

LEFFEL  &  COMPANY 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating: 

No  Lurg:e  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  .  Warren, Pa. 


Keep  Doss 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 


WITH  . 

KRESO  DIP  N2.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE  .TICKS,  MITES,  FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB. MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISINFECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Qc  PURIFV. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGCIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NOT 

PARKE, DAVIS  a  CO.. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


>fRAD£ 

M.  I.  F.  GO. 
ZING  COATED 

Af  AR& 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

In  1880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  shin¬ 
gled  his  store  with  nine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  Zinc 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  1000,  just  29  years  later, 
he  reshingled.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on  the 
day  they  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  hails  today  we  made  then. 

W1IY  PUT  10-YEAK  NAILS  IN  80- YEAR  SHINGLES! 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  CUTTER  KNIVES. 

There  are  virtually  three  styles  of  fod¬ 
der  cutters  in  the  market.  Really  four 
styles,  one  with  the  knives  on  a  head  on 
shaft  and  cutting  against  a  shear  plate 
with  edges  of  knives  on  outside  the 
circle;  one  of  same  style  but  having 
cutting  edges  of  knives  on  inside  of 
circle ;  one  with  knives  oil  fly  wheel 
set  on  an  angle  so  as  to  cut  from  the 
hub  to  outer  edge  of  wheel.  The  others 
have  the  knives  so  placed  on  spokes 

of  wheel  as  to  begin  to  cut  on  ends  of 
knives  next  rim,  and  cutting  toward  the 
hub.  This  last  style  is  by  far  the  best, 
most  sensible  and  strongest,  and  takes 
far  less  power  and  is  the  easiest  to  keep 
in  order. 

Of  the  styles  having  knives  on  head 
and  cutting  against  shear  plates,  that 
with  the  cutting  edge  one  outside  of 

circle  and  cutting  up  is  by  far  the  best, 
and  knives  can  be  sharpened  much 

easier,  and  if  nicked  the  cutting  edge 
will  still  be  on  circle.  In  the  styles 

with  knives  on  spokes  of  wheel,  the 
great  advantage  of  the  one  with  knives 
on  an  angle  toward  the  center  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  heaviest  cut  is  made  near 
the  shaft  of  wheel  instead  of  near  rim, 
and  it  is  very  much  easier  to  hold  the 
knives  firmly  in  place  than  on  the  re¬ 
verse  kind.  j.  s.  woodward. 


I  am  satisfied  says  every 

oa)/ierof 

Pittsburgh"  Perfect  ”  Fence 

There  is  no  test  like  the  test  of  time. 

We  can  convince  you  by  reasoning  that  the  only  electrically 
welded  fence  is  the  most  economical,  the  most  serviceable,  and  the 
most  durable.  By  scientific  tests  we  can  prove  that  the  wire  is  the 
strongest  and  best — for  it  is  open  hearth  steel,  not  Bessemer,  and  it  is 
galvanized  by  our  own  improved  process.  No  clamps,  ties  or  wraps — 
no  waste  wire  for  you  to  pay  for.  With  most  buyers  these  tests  are  not 
so  satisfactory  as  the  sincere  and  hearty  endorsement  given  by  those 
who  have  used  and  proved  the  fence.  The 


the  wires  being  electrically  welded  at  every  point  of  contact.  If  you  know  anybody  who  has 
“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence — ask  him.  It’s  sales  are  multiplied  by  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
use  it.  Your  dealer  will  refer  you  to  some  one  who  can  tell  you 
how  it  serves  him.  The  purchase  of  a  fence  is  an  investment;  time 
spent  in  making  sure  of  the  best  will  save  you  money.  “Pittsburgh 
Perfect”  Fences  are  made  in  73  different  styles  for  every  fence 
purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY, 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Liquid  Chemical  Fertilizer. 

How  much  nitiate  of  soda,  pure,  should 
be  used  to  50  gallons  water  to  be  applied  to 
vines,  bushes  and  shrubbery  and  some  on 
vegetables?  IIow  much  potash  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  be  used  on  peach  trees, 
grapes  and  other  fruit  trees?  p.  H. 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Fifty  gallons  of  fresh  liquid  manure  would 
weigh  about  400  pounds,  and  contain  not 
far  from  20  ounces  of  nitrogen  and  12 
ounces  of  potash.  Nitrate  of  soda  con¬ 
tains  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen  or  2%  ounces 
to  the  pound.  We  need  therefore  eight 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  while  two  pounds 
of  either  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  will 
be  enough. 

Soil  from  a  Chicken  Yard. 

This  Spring  I  took  about  eight  loads  of 
loam  out  of  my  henyard,  and  put  in  gravel. 
My  hens  have  been  running  on  this  loam 
about  eight  years.  1  used  some  of  this 
loam  on  a  lawn  that  I  was  making,  and  the 
grass  seed  does  not  seem  to  come  up.  On 
another  part  of  my  lawn  I  used  loam  from 
the  garden  and  the  grass  seed  Is  doing 
well.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter 
with  that  loam?  Do  you  think  the  loam 
would  be  good  next  Spring  to  put  around 
some  apple  trees?  My  soil  is  gravel. 

Massachusetts.  o.  s.  a. 

Our  own  experience  with  such  soil  has 
been  satisfactory.  It  gives  nearly  as  good 
results  as  stable  manure.  We  have  found 
such  soil  excellent  in  any  place  where  ni¬ 
trogen  is  needed.  It  would  be  first  rate  for 
the  trees.  We  think  the  injury  to  the 
lawn  is  due  to  other  causes. 

Valne  of  Peat. 

Will  it  pay  me  to  dig  out  the  peat  in  a 
swamp  for  three-fourths  of  the  peat?  It  is 
about  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and  I  have 
about  1%  mile  to  cart  it.  I  can  dig  it 
now  and  let  it  lie  till  next  Winter. 

New  York.  J.  E.  W. 

We  assume  that  you  want  this  peat  or 
muck  for  fertilizer.  It  will  pay  to  haul  it 
if  it  is  black  and  full  of  vegetable  matter. 
Dig  it  while  dry.  Put  in  long  narrow  piles, 
and  if  possible  put  lime  or  wood  ashes 
with  it.  This  will  help  start  fermentation. 
If  well  fermented  you  can  use  such  peat 
next  Spring. 

Shavings  for  Bedding. 

On  account  of  health  laws  we  plan  to 
use  shavings  for  bedding  if  we  have  to  buy 
any ;  leaves,  etc.,  help  at  times  on  place. 
Is  lime  all  right  to  give  sweetness  to  floors 
of  stall?  1  understand  shavings  do  not 
give  best  results  for  manure.  w.  s. 

Watertown,  Mass. 

The  planer  shavings  make  good  bedding 
except  that  they  are  expensive  and  will  sour 
the  land  unless  they  are  soaked  in  the  li¬ 
quids  or  fermented  in  manure.  Slaked  lime 
should  not  be  used  on  the  stable  floors.  It 
will  set  free  ammonia.  Use  plaster  or 
gypsum  for  this  purpose. 

Cedar  Rust  on  Apples. 

Will  the  fungi  harmful  to  apple  trees  that 
winter  in  the  common  cedar  live  in  the  Red 
cedar  or  juniper?  t.  c.  k. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  question  comes  up  every  year.  The 
cedar  rust  is  a  disease  which  must  have 
two  different  “-host  plants”  to  complete  its 
life.  During  Spring  and  Summer  the  spoi’es 
develop  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  apples, 
but  the  spores  themselves  do  not  form 
there.  The  well  known  “cedar  apples”  form 
on  cedar  and  juniper  and  In  the  Spring 
these  produce  a  soft  yellow  growth  on  which 
the  spores  are  formed.  Thus  the  disease 
requires  both  cedar  and  apple  for  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

Destroying  Chestnut  Weevil. 

What  do  chestnut  growers  do  to  fight 
the  chestnut  weevil?  i.  l. 

A  large  grower  in  Pennsylvania  keeps 
it  in  check  quite  well  by  cleaning  up  all 
rubbish,  burs,  leaves,  etc.,  in  the  orchard 
after  the  chestnuts  have  been  picked,  and 
burning  this  refuse.  The  chestnuts  are 
then  put  into  a  tight  wooden  box  and 
fumigated  with  carbon  bisulphide  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  ounce  to  a  bushel  of 
nuts,  keeping  them  closed  from  12  to  24 
hours.  This  same  farmer  also  puts  up 
bird  boxes  at  various  places  in  this  or¬ 
chard  and  encourages  the  nesting  of  birds, 
as  he  says  that  certain  species  are  great 
destroyers  of  this  pest. 

The  Powder-Post  Beetle. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  kill  the 
borers  that  are  slowly  eating  up  the  floor 
joints  and  drilling  holes  through  the  floor¬ 
ing  of  our  house?  It  is  the  first  floor; 
cellar  is  uncemented,  cool  and  a  little  damp. 

Connecticut.  j.  p.  k. 

This  is  the  Powder-post  beetle,  and  the 
Inquirer  may  have  considerable  trouble  in 
getting  rid  of  It.  About  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  spray  the  infested 
timbers  with  pure  kerosene  or  gasoline. 
These  materials  may  be  applied  with  a  rag 
or  mop,  but  they  should  be  applied  thor¬ 
oughly  and  in  abundance.  Even  then  it 
may  become  necessary  in  the  end  actually 
to  remove  and  burn  the  Infested  timbers. 

G.  w.  H. 


Rabbits  for  Poultry  Food. 

How  would  it  do  to  raise  tame  rabbits 
or  Belgian  hares  in  the  country  to  feed 
chickens  instead  of  dear  beef  scraps?  They 
could  be  raised  cheaply  during  Summer,  as 
they  live  on  vegetables,  grass,  etc.  All  the 
cost  there  would  be  is  labor  and  'cost  of 
starting  on  small  scale.  G.  h.  s. 

That  is  a  new  one  to  us.  In  our  country, 
the  rabbits  would  sell  for  cash  and  bring 
more,  than  their  weight  of  beef  scraps. 
There  may  be  places  where  it  would  pay. 
Hay  Baled  from  Swath. 

A  few  years  ago  some  one  asked  if  it 
would  be  practical  to  bale  hay  direct  from 
the  swath — without  letting  it  “sweat”  in 
the  stack  or  mow.  The  general  opinion 
of  our  readers  was  that  such  a  plan  would 
fail,  as  the  hay  would  not  be  dry  enough. 
One  correspondent  in  Kentucky  told  how 
he  followed  this  plan  with  Timothy  hay — 
first  letting  the  grass  stand  until  it  was 
very  ripe.  We  now  learn  of  a  new  form 
of  bales  used  in  the  far  West  to  put  up 
Alfalfa.  This  makes  a  round  bale  about 
five  feet  long.  There  is  a  hole  through  the 
center  and  the  hay  is  crushed  together  with 
great  power.  We  are  told  that  Alfalfa  cut 
in  the  morning  and  baled  with  this  ma¬ 
chine  30  hours  later  came  out  of  the  bale 
in  good  condition.  The  machine  is  claimed 
to  save  the  expense  and  time  required  to 
stack  or  put  the  hay  under  cover. 

Refuse  Peavines  for  Manure. 

On  page  771  you  refer  to  canning  fac¬ 
tory  refuse  pea  vines  as  being  put  into  a 
silo,  etc.  Here,  those  vines  are  thrown 
away  by  a  canning  factory  ;  put  in  piles  or 
thrown  out  back.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  those  old  vines  or  refuse,  after  more  or 
less  rot  and  fermentation,  are  worth  any 
more  than  any  straw  refuse,  to  apply  to 
land  for  plowing  under  for  manure.  They 
are  given  away  for  the  hauling ;  trip  for 
me  would  be  about  two  miles.  I  have  won¬ 
dered  about  what  they  would  be  worth. 

Maple  City,  O.  s. 

Yes,  the  rotted  green  vines  will  contain 
a  little  more  nitrogen  and  a  little  less  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  •''itash  than  dry  straw. 
They  are  much  more  available  as  plant 
food  than  the  straw,  and  are  well  worth 
hauling  to  mix  in  the  manure  pile  or  spread 
for  plowing  under. 

Insuring  a  Water  Supply. 

I  see  our  friend  the  Hope  Farm  man  is  in 
trouble  with  his  water  system.  He  is  not 
the  only  one  this  Summer.  I  can  give 
him  a  few  hints  that  may  be  of  service  to 
him.  A  neighbor  of  mine  was  just  in  the 
same  fix  this  Summer.  His  windmill  would 
not  run.  He  has  a  new  suburban  outfit 
with  tank  in  the  tower,  but  when  there  was 
no  wind  there  was  no  water.  I  proposed  a 
gasoline  engine  and  we  fitted  up  a  small 
vertical  engine  beside  the  windmill  tower. 
I  sent  for  a  new  style  pump.  It  is  a 
geared  pump  (has  three  strokes,  six,  eight 
and  10>.  It  can  be  changed  from  engine 
to  windmill  or  haqd  pumping  in  about  two 
or  three  seconds.  It  works  finely  and  saved 
his  lawns,  flower  beds,  vegetables  and  fruit 
gardens,  ran  a  large  fountain  in  front  of 
the  house  and  furnished  abundance  of  water 
for  all  purposes.  It  is  not  an  expensive 
pump,  and  can  be  fitted  on  the  Hope  Farm 
well  at  little  expense,  as  it  is  more  adapted 
for  tubular  and  tile  wells  than  dug  or  open 
wells.  His  idea  of  building  a  concrete  tank 
is  all  right  if  the  elevation  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  good  pressure  to  the  water  system. 
There  are  several  of  them  in  use,  and  they 
keep  the  water  in  a  more  even  temperature 
than  elevated  tanks,  and  can  be  used  Summer 
and  Winter.  He  should  have  a  septic  tank 
on  his  sewage  pipes ;  they  work  very  well 
when  properly  made.  I  use  a  concrete  cis¬ 
tern  arched  over  with  brick  for  mine,  and 
pump  it  over  the  garden  occasionally,  and 
we  never  have  any  trouble  with  it. 

Long  Island.  J.  elliott. 


Look  To 

Your  Milking  Cows 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  told  the  American  farmer  to 
look  to  his  milking  cows.  Told  him  his  cows 
could  not  produce  the  maximum  milk-yield 
unless  he  gave  them  a  ration  that  was  succulent,  palat¬ 
able,  bulky  and  easily  digested.  The  farmer  listened 
to  us — wrote  to  us  and  asked  us  to  explain.  This  we 
did  by  advising  the  constant  use  of 


We  showed  thousands  of  farmers  how  to  get  more  milk  out 
of  every  cow  on  their  farms.  We  increased  their  profits  and 
put  their  cattle  in  finer  condition.  We  strengthened  their  cows 
and  gave  them  the  constitution  to  milk  for  a  longer  period  of 
years.  We  can  do  the  same  for  you.  If  you’ve  never  fed  a 
ration  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  you’re  losing  at  least  io  per  cent  on 
your  present  dairy  investment. 

Read  What  the  Highest  Agricultural 
Authority  In  the  Country  Says 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co., 

Gentlemen; — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  7th, 
relative  to  the  value  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  I  would  rather  have  a  pound  of 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  feed  to  a  dairy  cow  than  a  pound  of  corn;  and  I  would 
rather  have  it  in  many  other  cases  where  the  object  is  the  making  of  fat 
solely.  Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  WILSON,  Secretary. 


Your  cows  will  eat  Dried  Beet  Pulp  as  eagerly  as  they 
gobble  up  the  tender  June  grasses,  for  it’s  just  as  pleasing  to 
their  taste.  All  the  tender,  nutritious  tissues  of  the  beet  are 
retained.  It  keeps  the  cattle’s  bowels  in  a  normal  working 
condition,  completely  toning  the  whole  system.  Ease  off  on 
the  heavy  heating  feed  and  dry  forage — add  succulent  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  to  your  ration  and  see  the  difference.  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  loosens  up  the  ration  so  that  it  is  easily  digested.  It  all 
comes  back  to  you  in  the  milk  pail.  It  is  not  a  medicine — not 
a  patent  food  or  cure-all,  but  a  straight  natural  vegetable  so 
necessary  to  keep  cows  in  first-class  condition. 

Add  it  to  your  regular  ration.  It’s  not  a  question  of  what 
you  are  feeding  now.  Add  Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  whatever  you 
are  feeding  now  and  the  milk  supply  from  every  cow  on  your 
farm  will  increase. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  feed  and  grain 
dealers.  Find  the  dealer  in  your  town  and  ask  him  about  it. 

To  Our  Dealers 


Last  year  you  did  such  a  tremendous  business  we  were 
forced  to  double  our  output  for  1911.  Even  now  the  orders 
are  coming  in  so  rapidly  we  will  be  sold  out  much  earlier  than 
we  anticipated.  Have  you  sent  your  order  in?  Are  you  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  big  demand  the  farmers  of  your  locality  are  going 
to  make  on  you? 

If  you  have  not  ordered  don’t  let  another  day  slip  by.  Write 
to  us  without  delay  and  you  will  be  sure  of  getting  all  the 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  you  order.  Don’t  take  the  chance  of  getting 
left.  Get  in  line  for  a  big  year.  Our  advertising  for  1911  has 
been  greatly  enlarged.  This  in  itself  will  bring  you  a  steady 
stream  of  daily  requests  for  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Shipments  commence  in  October.  All  orders  filled  in  rota¬ 
tion  as  received. 

Order  early.  Don’t  put  off.  Write  us  today  and  send  your 
first  order.  Let  us  know  just  how  much  you  can  use  for  a 
start  and  when  you  want  it  shipped. 

We’ll  look  for  all  your  orders  just  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
sooner  the  better. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

601  Ford  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Our  subscription  department  has  made 
a  custom  of  allowing  a  credit  to  old 
subscribers  who  send  in  subscriptions 
for  their  neighbors.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  many  replies  that  come  in  the  same 
strain : 

Apply  my  credit  to  the  “Fake  Fighting 
Fund.-’  I  paid  for  the  14  10-weeks  sub¬ 
scriptions  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  do 
not  see  how  I  can  do  my  friends  an  equal 
amount  of  good  for  10  cents.  Besides,  if 
you  do  the  fighting,  we  who  are  benefited 
ought  to  help  buy  the  ammunition. 

New  York.  s.  E.  A. 

Another  man  sends  $5  to  start  what 
he  calls  the  “Fake  Fighting  Fund,”  be¬ 
sides  his  regular  subscription.  We,  of 
course,  have  no  such  fund,  but  the  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  it  by  correspondents 
shows  the  trend  of  thought.  After  all 
this  man  has  it  right.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
do  the  firing;  but  the  men  back  on  the 
farms  must  supply  the  ammunition  and 
stand  up  close  to  the  man  behind  the 
gun  for  such  help  as  he  may  need  to 
make  the  shot  effective. 

What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  of  the 
M.,  K.  &  T.  Mining  Company,  of  Quapaw, 
I.  T.,  and  incidentally  of  F.  C.  Vincent  & 
Co.,  fiscal  agents  901-2-3-4  Scarritt  Build¬ 
ing,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ?  Two  or  three 
y  'urs  ago  1  was  led  by  said  Vincent  to 
buy  stock  in  above  mentioned  company,  but 
1  believe  it  to  be  a  fraud  from  beginning 
to  end.  I  was  not  then  a  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper,  and  would  not  spend'  my 
hard-earned  dollars  that  way  now.  1  never 
expe<  t  to  see  my  money  again,  and  don't 
know  that  I  want  to,  for  it  purchased  a  lot 
of  experience  and  in  that  way  was  a  good 
thing,  for  I  shall  never  purchase  more 
wildcat  schemes,  but  couldn't  something  be 
done  to  prevent  this  fellow  from  imposing 
upon  such  “innocents”  as  I  was?  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  could  be  prosecuted  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  United  States  mails. 

New  England.  reader. 

This  notion  that  the  post  office  offi¬ 
cials  can  and  should  stop  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  fraud  is  quite  common. 
We  used  to  think  so  ourselves.  It  looks 
easy,  but  when  you  get  into  them  and 
follow  them  up  you  find  it  in  many  cases 
a  difficult  job.  The  department  can  act 
only  on  definite  and  positive  evidence.  It 
cannot  accept  hearsay  or  mere  state¬ 
ments.  It  must  have  facts,  proven,  to 
establish  a  case  of  fraud.  Even  then 
people  who  do  not  know,  and  others  who 
do  know  but  who  sympathize  with  crim¬ 
inals,  either  from  a  fellow  feeling  or 
from  interested  motives,  will  make  a  big 
fuss  about  what  they  call  an  outrage. 
Criminals  usually  fight  harder  to  retain 
the  privileges  of  their  nefarious  trade 
than  honest  men  fight  to  deprive  them 
of  it.  Besides,  rogues  usually  get  the 
money  before  anyone  can  prove  that  their 
schemes  are  fraudulent.  One  can  refuse 
to  patronize  a  scheme  on  suspicion,  but 
the  Government  cannot  convict  a  rogue 
on  such  suspicion  or  even  on  evidence 
that  is  apparent  enough,  but  without  de¬ 
finite  proven  facts.  These  mining  com¬ 
panies  have  been  organized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  selling  stock.  In  most  cases 
no  mining  is  intended  or  attempted.  The 
stock  is  printed  and  sold  to  those  inex¬ 
perienced  enough  or  gullible  enough  to 
buy  it,  and  that  is  practically  all  there 
is  to  the  enterprise.  No  one  of  experi¬ 
ence  expects  the  promoters  to  make  any 
legitimate  use  of  the  money,  but  the 
money  is  usually  gone  before  anyone 
can  prove  that  it  was  not  properly  used. 
If  the  press  of  the  country  would  expose 
these  things  in  time,  millions  would  be 
saved  to  the  people. 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  10  acres  of 
laud  in  Florida  from  the  Tampa  Bay  Land 
Company,  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  installments. 
After  paying  five  installments  1  did  what  I 
should  have  done  in  the  first  place.  I  sent 
a  good,  reliable  man  to  see  the  land.  I  in¬ 
close  the  answer.  I  do  not  suppose  I  can 
get  anything  out  of  it,  but  would  like 
others  warned  against  buying  waste  land 
from  these  companies  who  have  good  land, 
but  sell  the  poor  to  fools  who  do  not  see  it. 

I  told  them  I  should  send  the  case  to  you, 
aud  their  answer  was  that  you  would  be 
afraid  to  do  anything,  at  least  that  is  the 
way  I  read  it.  C.  J.  H.  . 

The  substance  of  the  report  on  the  ■ 
above  purchase  from  a  reliable  man  at  j 
T ampa  is  as  follows : 

This  land  is  level  and  is  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  in  Florida  as  flat-w.oods  land. 
There  are  some  pine  trees  growing  on  this  | 
land  and  scrub  palmettoes.  The  land  is  dry 
and  is  worth  about  $15  or  $20  per  acre.  , 
You  can  buy  land  in  any  quantity  from  ] 
1.000  to  10,000  acres  as  good  as  this  land  j 
and  as  conveniently  located  to  Tampa  for 
$20  or  $25  per  acre.  In  my  opinion  you  ' 
can  buy  forty  acres  of  land  almost  as  cheap 
as  you  can  buy  this  ten  acres  that  would 
be  just  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  as 
this  property,  i  have  no  desire  to  injure  I 
the  parties  selling  this  property.  They 
have  some  good  land  for  trucking  and  gar¬ 
dening  in  their  colonies,  but  in  my  opinion 
this  dry  flat-woods  land  such  as  this  is  not 
worth  what  you  are  paying  for  it.  If  you 
intend  to  come  to  Florida  my  advice  is  for 
you  not  to  buy  anything  until  you  reach 
here.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  come  down, 
but  are  buying  for  speculation  I  advise  you 
to  invest  your  money  in  different  property 
from  this.  This  is  my  candid,  honest  opin¬ 
ion,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  quote  me  in 
this  matter. 


from  the  real  estate  promoters  for  spec¬ 
ulation,  or  investment.  If  you  want  to 
buy  land  to  occupy,  either  visit  the  sec¬ 
tion  yourself  or  have  some  trusted  dis¬ 
interested  person  investigate  it  for  you. 
You  will  find  in  every  case  that  you  can 
buy  land  not  controlled  by  the  promoters 
in  the  same  neighborhood  and  as  well 
or  better  suited  to  your  purposes  for  a 
half  or  quarter  of  the  price  you  pay  the 
promoters. 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  speculate  on 
what  The  R.  N.-Y.  dare  do.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  get  information  for  our  peo¬ 
ple,  and  then  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
it  without  regard  to  the  consequences. 

On  September  10,  1908,  1  shipped  a  bill 
of  honey  to  Hodgson  &  Johnson,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  amounting  to  $05  and  have 
been  unable  to  even  get  a  reply  to  my  let¬ 
ter  since  then.  1  am  told  that  they  are 
now  located  at  McKeesport,  Pa.  If  you 
will  try  to  get  the  bill  1  will  repay  you. 

li.  w.  B. 

We  located  these  creditors  at  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  but  were  unable  to  get  so 
much  as  a  word  from  them.  We  then 
placed  the  account  with  our  attorneys, 
but  they  were  unable  to  get  a  settlement 
without  suit.  We  finally  arranged  with 
a  local  attorney  to  bring  suit,  and  the 
account  was  collected  in  that  way,  but 
it  cost  the  shipper  50  per  cent  of  the 
claim.  Some  of  our  publishing  friends 
say  it  is  not  dignified  for  a  paper  to  tell 
such  things.  Perhaps  not,  but  we  would 
like  some  of  them  to  give  us  a  name  for 
the  concern  that  beats  a  producer  out  of 
one-half  his  product.  We  confess  that 
it  is  hard  to  confine  ourselves  to  print¬ 
able  language  in  the  telling  of  such  sim¬ 
ple  robberies.  This  is  the  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  be  let  alone. 

On  October  last  H.  It.  Dailey,  Pulaski,  N. 
Y.,  was  advertising  special  breeds  of  fine 
poultry,  especially  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I 
ordered  six  at  $5  each  on  his  written  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  were  good  size,  color,  eyes 
and  combs,  and  free  from  smut,  also  that 
they  would  score  90  to  95  per  cent.  lie 
said  these  wore  his  best  birds  and  he  had 
won  the  largest  share  of  prizes  in  many 
classes.  He  also  promised  to  refund  the 
money  if  the  birds  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  returned  express  paid.  When  the  birds 
arrived  they  were  nothing  but  culls,  off 
color,  undersized  and  in  no  way  up  to  de¬ 
scription.  I  wired  Mr.  Dailey  that  they 
could  not  be  accepted,  and  asked  for  in¬ 
structions  for  reshipping  them.  I  got  no 
answer.  He  afterwards  instructed  the  ex¬ 
press  company  to  sell  them  for  charges,  and 
they  sold  for  about  $1  above  express 
charges.  Mr.  Dailey  has  refused  to  re¬ 
fund  or  do  anything  about  it.  Can  you 
stir  him  up?  w.  n.  H. 

This  purchaser  has  our  sympathy,  but 
lie  ought  to  make  it  warm  for  the  paper 
that  published  that  advertisement.  We 
have  been  called  upon  before  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  Mr.  Dailey’s  methods.  After 
doing  so,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Poultry  Association  of  his  own  county 
repudiated  him  and  refused  to  allow  him 
to  advertise  again  in  their  publications. 
After  his  record  is  known,  the  publisher 
of  a  poultry .  paper  or  any  other  paper 
that  carries  his  advertisement  becomes 
accessory  to  his  offenses.  We  had  com¬ 
plaints  from  people  who  had  sent  him 
money  and  could  not  get  the  stock  or¬ 
dered  and  paid  for,  nor  the  money  re¬ 
turned. 

When  we  presented  this  complaint,  we 
told  Mr.  Dailey  to  send  us  a  certified 
check  to  refund  the  money,  as  he  admit¬ 
ted  he  had  agreed  to  do,  but  he  refused 
to  do  so,  alleging  the  technical  point  that 
the  purchaser  promised  to  return  them 
promptly  if  unsatisfactory.  From  our 
past  experience  with  Mr.  Dailey  we  do 
not  think  this  purchaser  has  any  redress. 
He  might  bring  suit  in  this  State  and 
probably  get  a  judgment,  but  he  would 
yet  have  the  task  of  getting  his  money. 
The  papers  that  publish  such  advertise¬ 
ments  get,  we  assume,  their  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance,  if  they  ever  get  it,  but  they  con¬ 
spire  with  disease  and  vermin  to  dis¬ 
credit  and  discourage  the  honest  hen 
industry.  j.  j.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 
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1,200,000  In  Use 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

First- Always  Best-Cheapest 

The  World’s  Standard 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  Separator  practicability 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


Send  for  handsome  catalogue  illustrating 
and  describing  all  the  latest  improved 
machines  in  detail,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


166-107  BROAOWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  B.  MADI60N  6T. 

CHICACO 


178-177  WILLIAM  «T. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  PRINCESS  6T. 
WINNIPEG 


ORUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  8TS  1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Send  for  a  Sample 
of  this  Roofing 

It  is  different  from  all 
others— just  what  you  want 
for  your  roofs.  One  man 
can  lay  it  easily.  Costs 
little — always  tough  and 
elastic— a  perfect  roof 
protection. 


ij  g  Indruroid 


p  Roofing 


is  weather  and  water  proof. 
Never  cracks  or  deteriorates. 
Light  in  weight,  suitable  for 
all  buildings,  in  any  climate. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  and 
descriptive  circular.  You  will 
be  surprised — pleased  at  how 
little  cost  and  trouble  you  can 
buy  and  lay  a  perfect  roof. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Chicago  Boston 


nrn  ¥  ¥  DRILLING 
W  £/  JL 1/  MACHINES 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
n gainst  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  he  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Get  our  prices  on  Canvas  Belting;  they  will  surprise  you. 

Send  for  prices  and  full  information. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,14StateSt.,Norwich,N.Y. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  orhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  ;s,ecbVS“S 

makers— COCKERELS  and  DRAKES  for  sale. 

F.  N.  ADAMS,  Orwell,  Ohio 


B LA C K  0 RP I N GT 0 NS-?0Sr,Elle“rrf^ 

reasonable.  J.  D.  GRAHAM,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  few  hundred  Choice  Early  Hatched 
COCKERELS  for  sale. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  ' 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 


Double  Action.  ^Triple  Geared 

This  No.  5  is  ono  of  our 
leading  Feed  Mills.  Particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  grinding 
ear  corn  and  small  grain  for  stock 
feed.  A  medium  priced  mill  that 

Gives  Satisfaction 

Strong,  durable  and 
easy  running.  Mounted 
on  a  heavy  hard -wood 
box.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Over20  stylos  and  sizes. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  229 Springfield,  Ohio 


Will  You  Accept  a 

Bull  Dog  Feed  Grinder 

On  lO  Days'  Trial? 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word 
for  what  it  will  do.  Just  prove  its 
worth  to  you  by  actual  use.  Write 
for  catalog  today,  and  select  the 
grinder  you  want. 

CROWN  POINT  MFG.  CO., 
204  E.  Road.  Crown  Point.  Ind. 


VICTOR  POWER  MILLS 


For  grinding  ear  corn,  oats,  rye, 
and  all  smaU  grains.  Thi6  is  one  of 
ourleaders,  is  fully  guaranteed  and 
will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

NEVER  CHOKE  OR  CLOG 

in  any  kind  or  condition  of  grain. 
Simple  in  construction  and  easy  to 
operate.  Write  for  catalog.  All 
styles.  Sweep,  Geared  and  Power 
Mills.  Horse  Powers  and  Wood  Saws. 
VICTOR  FEED  MILL  COMPANY, 
Box  129  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BEST  MILL  EVER  MADE 

Will  make  table  meal  wholewheat  flour  for 
bread,  crack  corn  for  poultry,  will  grind 
oats, barley, rye  and  all  kindsof  grain. 

Equipped  With  Automatic  Sieve 

furnishod  on  a  box  base,  one  end  of 
which  will  receive  the  meal  and  tho 
other  the  coarse  parts  and  the  hulls 
of  grain.  Ono  to  four  horse  power. 
Just  the  mill  you  have  been  looking  for. 
You  won’t  make  any  mistake  in  buying. 
Wo  furnish  two  different  mesh  sieves  and  an  extra  sot  of  burrs 
with  each  mill.  Write  for  catalog  and  information. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  229  Springfield,  Ohio 

\  Increase  Stock  Profits^ 

Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed — double  Its 
value,  keep  stock  healthy,  and  they  pay  a  vly 
bigger  prolit  on  less  feed.  Roots  Increase 
relish  and  digestion.  And  the 

Banner  Root 

<^11  Is  the  only  ma- 

chine  making  the 
‘‘Non-Choke  Curve  Cut”  feed 
from  roots,  etc.  Self  feeding;  cuts  fast 
and  easy;  separates  dirt  from  roots. 

Made  in  7  styles  and  sizes.  Book  Free. 

0,  E.  Thompson  &  Son»,  Yprilanti,  Mich. 

STANDARD 

The  Leading  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  fast  and  fine.  Handles  big  chunks 
as  well  as  little  pieces.  True  automatic 
feed,  no  choking,  cuts  bone  across  grain. 

Try  ii 
10  Days 
FREE 

Return  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Made 
In  twelve  sizes,  hand  and 
power.  First  choice 
among  poultrymen— 
the  cutter  that  al¬ 
ways  makes  good. 
Catalogue  Free. 

STANDARD 
BONE  CUTTER  CO. 
Milford.  Mass. 


The  Easy 
Runner 


.MAKE  HENS  LAY! 


■  mote  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bouc. 

ISHtV  UAUU’C  latest  model 
I  Tmi':  mflnn  o  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clegs. 

■  to  Days’  Froe  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

liiF,  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 6,  MILFORD,  MASS,  m 


TUnnnilGURRPn  s.  C.W.  LEGHORNS— 300 Yearlings 
inUnUUUnDnLU  $1.00  each;  100  2-year-old  75c. 
each.  F.  B.  D1LTS,  P’leminfjton,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  O.  H.  ZIMJ1ER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

•*-*  TO  MAKE  ROOM 

ur  q  BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
IV  O  FARM.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


FAMOUS  LAY-  COW 
ING  STRAIN  Oi  Ui  11. 

Breeding  Hens  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Als* 
promising  Cockerels  cheap  in  quantities.  R.I.  Reds 
all  sold.  ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


iL  3NT 

PEKIN  DUC 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

DIIUMCD  nnnvc  for  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
tlURNtn  UUlmo  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co..  New  York 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA  PA. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  iu  S.  C.  W.  Legliorus. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  TITOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  PULLETS  WANTED 

Mnst  be  well  matured,  of  popular  strains, 
and  thoroughly  first-class  in  every  way. 

ELMTliEE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


This  again  confirms  what  we  have  so 
often  advised.  Do  not  buy  any  lands 


PHI  I  IF  P| I  DC-From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  I  U 10  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


C 01,1. IKS— Bred  bitches  and  grown  males,  also 
puppies  $4  up.  Berkshire  pigs  $6  and  $7  each.  All 
eligible  to  register.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


rrnnrTP— Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
rCnnCI  O  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  SPENCER,  OHIO. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
September  23,  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indeiinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  seemed  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.., 

.  .30 

30)4 

.34© 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .26 

® 

.30 

29 

.32 

Lower  Grades  . 

.  .23 

.25 

24® 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .26 

® 

.28 

.28 © 

.31 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .28 

@ 

.25 

.25® 

.26 

Factory . 

.  .23 

@ 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Slock . 

.  .20 

@ 

.22 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  *1.81  per 
4ll-quart  can.  netting  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  215-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

•09@ 

.12 

CHEESE 

Fuil  Cream,  best... 

® 

.16 

•17@ 

.19 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .12 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

ftkirns . 

...  .05 

@ 

.08 

.10® 

.12 

EGG8 

White,  good  to  choice.  .30 

@ 

.34 

.33® 

.38 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

. 28 

® 

.32 

30 

,3i> 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .i8 

® 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

CIDER  VINEGAR 


Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ©  .24 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 

FltESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  Duchess,  bbl..  2  50  @  3.50 

Gravenstein .  2.50  ®  3.75 

Blush .  3.00  @  3.75 

Alexander .  3.00  ®  4,50 

Fall  Pippin . 2.50  ®  4.00 

Nyack  Pippin . 2.25  @  3.75 

Common .  1.00  ®  2.00 

Crabapples,  bbl .  3.00  @  6.00 

Fresh  Figs,  qt . 05  @  .10 

Huckleberries,  qt . 07  @  .12 

Peaches,  up  river,  bkt.  .30  @  .85 
Del.  and  W.Va.,bkt..  .40  ®  1.00 

Jersey,  bkt . 25  ®  .90 

Pine  Island . 25  @  .75 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl .  2.50  @  4.00 

Kieffer .  1.25  ®  1.75 

Bartlett . 2.00  ®  6.00 

Anjou . 2.50  ©  3.25 


THK  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


Bose .  3.00  @  4.00 

Sheldon . 2.50  @  3.50 

Grapes,  18-lb.  case . 60  @  .90 

Plums,  8  lb.  bkt . 25  ®  .40 

Muskmolons,  crate . 25  @  1.50 

Watermelons,  car . 50.00®  125.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

Southern,  bbl . 1.25 

Long  Island,  bbl  ....  1.50 

Jersey,  bbl .  1.50 

Maine .  1.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

Cabbage,  ton .  10.00 

Celery,  doz . 10 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 50 

Cncumbers,  bbl .  1.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1.00 

Egg  Plants,  bbl . 35 

Lettuce.  It-bbl.  bkt . 75 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 75 

Peas,  M  bbi.  bkt . 50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl...  .75 


Onions,  OrangeCo.,  bag  1.00 
Conn.  White,  bbl...  2.50 

Long  Island,  bbl _  1.00 

Jersey,  bu . 75 

String  Beans,  bu . 35 

Squash,  bbl . 50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box  .40 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .75 
GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1,  Nortb'n 


@  1.75 
®  2.12 
@  2.00 
S  1.80 
®  1.00 
®12.00 
®  .25 
®  1.50 
®  3.00 
©  4.00 
@  1.00 
@  1.50 
®  1.25 
@  2.00 
®  1.75 
®  1.75 
©  3.00 
@  2.00 
@  1.00 
@  .75 
©  1.00 
©  1.00 
@  1.00 


each  .03®  .05 


Spring,  bu . 

1  24 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.05 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.62 

© 

.64 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.158 

(as 

.42 

Rye . 

© 

.79 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  *1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  (§  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  @  20.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  ©  17.00 

Clover  Mixed . 11.00  @  17  00 

Clover .  15.00 

Straw,  Rye . 10.00  ®  11.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  ffl  9.00 


Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  My 
Big  FREE  Book 

/-\i  ■■  This  Is  just  a  little 
— ■  ad  but  It  will  bring 

you  my  Big  1910  Book  Free — 8  cents 
postage  paid  by  me.  Show  you  over  128 
styles  and  save  you*2G.50or  up  If  you’ll 

Write  a  Postal 

See  my  Spilt  Hickory  Auto-Seat,  color- 
Prlc 


Illustrated  In  book.  Prices  will 
astonish  you.  All  sold  on  30 
Days’  Road  Test— 2-Year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Also  harness.  Write  me 
now. 


H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Sta.  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Save 

6.50 


WHEELS;  FREIGHT  PAID,  $8.75 

for  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tire^ 
$15.20.  I  manufacture  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy 
Tops  $5.50,  Shafts  $2.00,  Top  Buggies  $33,  Harness  $5. 
Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalog  free.  Repair  Wheels, 
$5.50.  Wagon  Umbrella  Fui.  W.R.  BOOB,  Cin’ti,  Q# 


LUMP-JAW 


positively  cured  in  less 
than  3  weeks  with  one  ap¬ 
plication  of — 

ADAMS 

Rapid  LUMP-JAW  Cure 

Easy  method,  little  expense,  no  pal n 
or  sears.  Written  guarantee  with  each  bottle.  I 
REMOV-ALL— "Beats ’Em  All”  for  Sprains, 
Curb,  Bog  Spavin,  all  lameness.  -Sold  on 
money-back  guaranty. 

Tree — Treatise  on  curing  animal  diseases. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

H.  C.  ADAMS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  50,  Alflona,  Iowa 


Sffi 


Cure  your  horse  of  any 
Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone, Bony  growth 
or  Lameness  with  a 
*1.00  bottle  of 


KENDALL’S 

In  use  over  forty  years.  What  one  man  says: 

‘‘I  have  cured  8  Spavins  with  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure, and  think  it  Is  an  excellent  remedy.”  Yours 
truly,  W.  Strieker,  Florence,  S.  D. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists,  $1.00  per  bottle. 

8  for  $5.  Keep  it  on  hand.  Ask  druggist  for 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  VL. 


pnD  CAI  F  Country  estate  for  a  business 
1  *-<»-<  man  or  a  practical  farmer. 

Colonial  style  brick  house,  furnace,  fireplaces, 
large,  light,  airy  rooms;  a  beautiful  interior. 
Modern  cow  stable,  large  storage  barn,  slate  roofs, 
and  in  perfect  condition.  Silo,  340  acres  clioieeland 
in  high  state  of  tillage.  Cuts  100  tons  of  hay.  2h 
acres  of  berries,  fruit.  Present  income  over  $3,500 
per  annum.  36  Hoisteins,  some  thoroughbred;  5 
horses,  hay,  crops,  tools,  all  personal;  included  for 
quick  sale.  Investigate. 

A.  G.  BROAD  &  CO.,  340  Main  Street,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

FARM  FOR  SALE 

Land,  house  and  location  can’t  be  beat.  Seven 
large  buildings  in  good  condition.  Finest  spring 
water,  drainage  and  air.  Near  trolley  and  good 
markets.  Principals  only.  Address 
MRS.  M.  C.  DUNN,  Box  911,  Middletown,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— 100  ACRES 

within  the  shadow  of  the  National  Capitol,  build¬ 
ings  suitable  for  the  place,  fine  orchard,  well 
watered,  and  fenced,  convenient  to  market.  Price 
*5000.  PHIL.W.  CHEW,  512  F.  Street,  N.W.,Washinaton,  0.  C. 

ERR  CRI  p  — One  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
run  OHLC  thirty-five  acres  mixed  timber, 
twelve  room  house,  two  barns,  34  by40  and  26  by 50, 
shed  26  by  50,  will  hold  thirty  tons  of  hay.  This 
farm  is  nearly  level.  Price,  $2,800-  Terms,  one- 
half  cash.  HALLS  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego, 
Tioga  County,  New  York. 

_ Choice  Virginia  Farms _ 


Along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  As  Low 
As  $10  Per  Acre 

Rich  soil ;  mild  winters ;  nearby  Eastern 
markets.  For  handsome  illustrated  booklet, 
“ Country  Life  in  Virginia"  (100  pages),  and 
low  twice-a-month  excursion  rates  address 
4*.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

C.  O.  Railway,  Box  N.Y.,  Richmond,  Va. 


with  Its  hind  1  e&a 
the  same  as  a  dog 
with  his  tall.  When 
your  caIvcs  are  live¬ 
ly  and  vigorous  it 
an  evidence  of 
digestion;  that 
food  is  putting 
vigor  and  grow¬ 
ing  power  Into 
them.  Mr, 
Luebke,  ci  yd#. 
Mo.,  writ**; 


A  BA1ANCED  FEED 


“SUGAROTA  CALF  MEAL 

istha  best  food  for  skimmed  milk  fed  calves  I  ever 
tried.  It  makes  them  look  SLICK  and  NICE,  just  aa 
good  as  calves  suckling  the  cow.”  Sugarota  insures 
healthy  calf  growth  ai  one-quai  ter  the  cost  of  whole 
milk  diet.  It  contains  86  per  cent  nutriment. 

21  Day  Free  Trial  Offer — We  give  you  a  3  weeks 
free  triAl  on  a  ton  of  Sugarota  Calf  Meal,  and  guarantee 
results.  Dealers  sell  it.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

State  how  many  calves,  dairy  cows,  feeding  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  you  now  feed  and  we’ll 
send  free,  our  73  page  bound  book, 
“Saccharine  Feeds  and  Feeding.”  It 
explains  all  about  molasses  feeds  and 
__  .  how  to  feed  them  for  best  results. 

**  Ask  your  dealer  about  Sugarota 

Feeds.  There  is  ouo  for  every 
feeding  purpose,  dairy  cows, 
calves,  cattle,  horses, awine. sheep, 
bens  and  chicks.  NORTH-WEST  MILLS  CO., 
119  North-West  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 


TRAPPER’S  GUIDE 

FREE 


Tells  yon  when,  where 
and  how  to  trap.  Tells 

?rou  of  Animal  Baits 
hat  are  as  important  to 
a  trapper  as  traps.  Reveals 
trapping  secrets  an<l  give* 
methods  that  will  increase 
the  catch  of  any  old  trapper 
and  quickly  make  successful  trap¬ 
pers  of  the  inexperienced. 

Tells  how  to  prepare  skins  and 
ho  w  to  get  the  most  money  for  them. 
The  book  also  contains  the  Game  Laws  of  all 
;he  States  and  Canada  and  gives  other  information 
worth  many  dollars  to  any  trapper.  It  will  be  sent 
:o  yon  free  if  you  write  at  once. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

CREATEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
765  Fur  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


S  Raw  Furs  Wanted 


■ 

■ 

n 


n 
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Skunk,  Mink,  Itaocoon.  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in 
New  York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship 
to.  Do  you  want  to  kuow 
“Howto Get  More  MoneyforYourRawFurs?” 
tv  rite  and  ask  for  my  price  list— it’s  free.  Highest 
commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  152 
F.  N.  MON  JO,  152  W.  25th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

M 

■ 
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RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

52  Fast  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  wo  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
YEARLNG  HENS  also  EARLY  PULLETS 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Elliott,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


THF  HFI FRRATFI1  Hungarian  and  English 

me  UCLXDRAICU  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WKNZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Phoas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 

TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED  Coon,  Fox,  Wolf.  Bear,  Deer 
and  rabbit  hounds.  Fine  bred,  honest,  reliable 
dogs.  State  wants.  Guaranteed. 

E.  HOPKINS,  Mammoth  Spring.  Ark. 

71  ACRES,  half  cleared,  five  room  house,  school,  store, 
church,  mill  convenient.  R.  F.  D..  Other  farms. 

O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

BEAUTIFUL  five-Acin  farm,  overlookiae  Albany.  Good 
buildings,  state  road,  fruit, water,  electricity,  telephone, woaltby 
neighbors.  12,700.  Box  35,  K.  I).  2,  K.  Greenbueh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


-On  farm  near  Baltimore,  experi- 
perieneed  workiugmanager;  must 
thoroughly  understand  farming  and  care  of  stock; 
wife  to  attend  poultry  and  be  a  gilt-edge  butter 
maker.  Scotchman  preferred.  State  age,  size  of 
family,  references  and  wages  expected.  Address 
WM.  H.  WHITRIDGE,  663  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore. 


Fifteen  Days’ 

FREETRIAL 


Your  horse  would  be  worth  from 
$25.00  to  $50.00  more  money  if 
you  could  cure  him  of  his  lameness.  * 

If  your  horse  has  hard  feet  or  corns,  try  Corona 
Wool  Fat  Ointment-FREE. 

If  your  horse  has  Quarter  Crack,  try  Corona  Wool 
Fat  Ointment— FREE. 

If  yonr  horse  has  Mud  Fever,  Grease  Heel,  try 

Corona  Wool  Fat  Ointment— FREE, 


If  your  horse  has  gone  lame  the  chances  are  that 
he  is  lame  from  hard  or  contracted  feet.  U.  S.  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  80$  of  the  horses  aro  lame,  and  that 
the  lameness  is  directly  due  to  hard  feet.  For  the 
80S»  that  are  lame  from  hard  feet,  quarter  cracks, 
etc.,  we  havethespeciflc  In  Corona  W(jol  Fat  Oint¬ 
ment.  (Read  below  please.) 

Wool  Fat— Wool  Fat  is  the  secretions  taken  from 
the  wool  of  the  sheep  and  does  not  differ  from  the 
secretions  in  the  skin  of  the  horse.  Wool  Fat  will 
penetrate  the  hoof.  Remember  that  the  hoof  con- 
tainsfrom60^  to  70#  water,  and  that  wool  fat  readily 
mixes  with  water,  while  grease  and  water  will  never 
mix.  Wool  Fat  will  positively  grow  a  now  hoof, 
and  will  relieve  inflammation.  Once  in  your  hands 
and  your  patronage  is  assured. 

Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

We  are  now  sure  you  are  interested  in  Wool  Fat 
and  atyour  request  we  will  send  you  a  2  lb.  can  of 
Wool  Fat  Ointment.  Use  it  15  days  and  if  it  gives 
satisfactory  results  send  us  $1.00;  if  not,  simply  write 
us  and  we  will  credit  your  account  in  full.  Why  do 
we  take  all  the  risk?  Answer — Because  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  results  we  have  witnessed. 

Write  today  for  the  trial  before  you  forget  it. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co. 

7  faaln  Street,  Ashland,  0. 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


YOUR  CALVES  6  LIVE  POULTRY 

- TO - 

GEO.  OLIVER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1850 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT  C 
WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

PROMPT  RETURNS 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


Chestnuts-Live  Poultry-Fancy  Eggs 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO..  229  Washington  St..  New  York 


Wanted  A  Reliable  IIIYCn  CIJIJC  own  pro- 
Shipper  of  Hennery  IYIIALU  LUUO  dnct  for 
select  family  trade;  nocommission;  correspondence 
solicited.  Address  “P.  C.  H.,”  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIM 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  «&  36  Little  J  2th  St„  New  York- 


BERRIES— PEACHES 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


DI.EASE  send  a*triai  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  15.  IL  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  N.  T. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Write  for  price 
list,  it’s  free.  DE  KLEINE  BROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 


<1*0  BUYS  a  beautiful  31-piece  Dinner  Set;  good 
quality,  elegantly  decorated.  Write  for  litho¬ 
graphs  of  four  designs. 

THE  OLIVER  CO..  “Tk™’ 

WANTFn-practical  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower 
If  nil  I  LU  for  Michigan  Farm.  Will  pay  part 
salary.  Must  contract  for  5  years. 

Reference  required. 

S.  B.  DUNN,  39.3  S.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  1,  1910. 


BUILD  OR  IMPROVE  NOW! 

GREAT  It  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  OFFERED!! 


LUMBER  and  BU>  |)IKG  MATERIAL  at  3  0  to  50  per  centSAVING 


How  We  Obtain  Our  Supply. 

We  purchase  at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers  and 
I  Manufacturers’  Sales,  besides  owning  outright 
sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  Usually  when 
you  purchase  your  building  material  elsewhere 
for  the  complete  buildings  shown  here,  it 
will  cost  you  from  50  to  60  per  cent  more  than 
we  ask  for  it.  By  our  “direct  to  you”  methods 
we  eliminate  several  middlemen’s  profits.  We 
can  prove  this  to  you  .  Write  us  for  facts. 


Lumber  is  New. 


1 “  DRNnilNft  filSAQAMTFF  This  company  has  a  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  over 
'rj.”  DiNUlinu  UWAriMN  I  Ct  $itooo, 000.00.  We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction 
i..  „  -y  detail.  If  you  buy  any  material  from  us  not  as  represented,  we  will  take  it  back  at 
our  freight  expense  and  return  your  money.  We  recognize  the  virtue  of  a  satisfied  customer. 
We  will  in  every  instance  “Make  Good.”  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  prove  this.  Ask  any 
Express  Company.  Writeto  the  publisher  of  this  publication.  Our  responsibility  is  unquestioned 


Our  stock  consists  of  Brand  New  Material 
and  we  ask  you  not  to  believe  any  statement  to 
the  contrary.  Get  our  Guaranteed  Quotation 
delivered  free  of  freight  charges  at  your  home 
station.  You  run  no  risks,  as  every  item  is 
guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  A 
positive  saving  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  Let  | 
us  make  you  an  estimate. 


5435 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOUSE 


HOUSE  DESIGN  NO.  111. 

Here  is  a  very  cozy  cottage  with 
I  five,' rooms  and  bat  It.  Its  size  is  23 
ft.  6  in.  wide  by  33  ft.  deep,  not  in¬ 
cluding  porch.  Very  neat  and  pleas¬ 
ing.  Extra  large  porch  across  ti  e 
front  lends  an  air  of  comfort  so  much 
desired  by  all  home-loving  people. 
Though  of  moderate  dimensions,  the 
|  (interior, layout  is  convenient  and  oom- 
f  irtable.  Specially  adapted  to  folks  of 
modest  means  and  good  taste. 


S575 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOUSE 


HOUSE  DESIGN  NO.  149. 

This  design  with  Mansard  roof  arrange¬ 
ment  has  given  great  satisfaction 
whereverit  has  been  built.  The  sizeis21 
ft.  wide  by  28  ft.  deep  exclusive  of  the 
porches, and  wit h  its  Grooms,  bath, and 
basement  makes  a  very  complete  and 
up-to-date  home  and  very  economical 
in  cost.  Constructed  so  there  is  no 
waste  space. 


$650 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOUSE 


$725 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOUSE 


$945 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOUSE 


HOUSE  DESIGN  NO.  G. 

This  is  our  leader,  the  best  seller 
of  anyhouse  everdesirnedanywliere, 
by  anybody,  at  any  price.  You  can¬ 
not  beat  it.  Write  for  particulars. 


IHOUSE  DESIGN  NO.  130. 

This  house  is  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  designs  ever  built.  Size,  25  ft. 
10  in.  by  29  ft.  6.  in.  It  pleases  a 
great  number  of  people  and  can  be 
very  economically  constructed.  Has 
8  rooms  with  bath, pantry,  vestibule, 
and  large  hall  connecting  with 
kitchen.  It  is  an  ideal  house  in 
many  respects,  just  the  thing  for  a 
medium  sized  family. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  NO.  153. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  design  is  I 
the  unusually  large  porch  extending  I 
acrossthe  frontand  sideof  house.  Ithasl 
living  room,  library,  dining  room,  stair 
hall, kitchen,  pantry,  four  chambersand  I 
bath.  The  main  entrance  is  directly  in 
thecenter  of  the  house  into  a  reception 
hall,  with  the  living  room  on  one  side 
and  the  library  on  the  other.  It  is  a| 
design  that  is  hard  to  improve. 


Shingles 

gf^Red  and  white 
cedar  shingles 
in  6  different 
grades.  Ex¬ 
tremely  low 
prices  in  full 


car  load  lots. 


Doors. 

This  oval  design 
door  and  many  oth¬ 
er  styles  tand  sizes 
fully  described  in 
General  Catalog.  2'> 

_ car  loads  of  brand 

PsISlpne'V  panel  doors  in 
v'fv-  W'Fihnrd  and  soft  woods 


SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR 

OUR  FREIGHT  PAID  ESTIMATE 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  BARN 


OUR!  JOISTflFRAME  BARN  NO.  221. 

The  above  is  an  illustration  of  our  famous 
Joist  Frame  Barn.  It  is  the  most  practical  and 
serviceable  barn  ever  designed.  We  can  sup¬ 
ply  this  barn  in  six  dillerent  sizes,  all  of  the 
uniform  width  of  36  ft.  The  above  quotation 
covers  a  bam  36  ft.  wide  by  48  ft.  long  and  18 
ft.  high,  but  picture  shows  80  ft.  in  length.  The 
roof  is  of  the  self-supporting  type,  there  being 
no  posts  in  the  hayloft.  There  are  6  windows 
on  each  side,  3  in  each  end  and  2  in  each  gable. 
Our  price  covers  all  the  lumber,  mill  work,  hard¬ 
ware  and  nails  required  to  complete  this  build¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  up. 


Windows. 

A  great  many 
varieties  of  Cot- 
t  a  g  e  windows 
and  other  win¬ 
dows  and  sash, 
including  hot 
bed  and  barn 
sash.  Glass  all  sizes. 


Flooring. 

Beautiful  | 
hard  wood 
flooring  in 
6  different 
sizes  and  various  grades, 
Five  million  feet  of  yel¬ 
low  pine  flooring  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices. 


$570 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  BARN 


BARN  DESIGN  NO.  250. 

In  this  derign  we  show  a  barn  30  ft.  wide  by 
60  ft.  long  and  18  ft. high  to  the  topof  the  plate, 
and  is  arranged  exclusively  for  horses.  Espec¬ 
ially  designed  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  put 
their  horses  under  the  same  roof  with  other 
stock.  This  is  undoubtedly  preferable  in  some 
cases.  The  floor  plan  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
for  12  single  stalls  of  5  ft.  each,  and  5  double 
stalls  of  10  ft.  each,  and  a  10-ft.  driveway  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  barn. 


$885  LBUYS  THE 


_  _  MATERIAL 

TO  BUILD  THIS  BARN 


BARN  DESIGN  NO.  206. 

This  barn  is  not  a  round  barn  exactly,  as  the 
picture  seems  to  show,  but  has  14  sides,  each 
side  being  14  ft.  long,  making  the  circumference 
1‘Hi  feet.  It  is  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  26  ft. 
high  to  plate.  A  big  feature  is  the  36-ft.  silo  in 
the  center  with  a  silage  capacity  of  160  tons. 
Hay  capacity  is  65  tons  Ventilators  areprovided 
along  the  silo  which  may  beext  ended  to  thest-able 
below.  60  to  100  head  of  cattle  may  be  housed. 


$550 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  BARN 


OUR  “STAR”SBARN  DESIGN  NO.  270. 

A  modern  cattle  and  horse  barn  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  meet  the  requirements  of  many  larm- 
ers  who  make  a  business  of  raising  stock  on  a 
moderate  scale.  This  building  is  of  the  baloon 
type  of  construction  as  shown  more  fully  by 
our  Blueprint  Plans.  The  haymow  extends  to 
ground  floor  and  also  above  the  grain  rooms  on 
each  end  of  the  barn.  Cattle  stalls  are  arranged 
on  one  side  of  the  haymow,  while  the  horse 
stalls  are  arranged  on  the  other  side.  We  par-  j 
ticularly  call  your  attention  to  the  numerous 
windows  shown  in  the  ground  plans.  There  is 
no  part  of  this  structure  that  is  not  amply 
lighted,  and  the  windows  together  with  the  ven¬ 
tilation  in  the  roof  furnishes  an  ample  supply 
of  fresh  air  to  every  part  of  the  building.  Our 
Mammoth  Free  Plani  Book  contains  over  100 
illustrations  and  designs  of  houses  and  barns. 


Builders’  Hardware. 

/  Marvelous  opportunities  to  save 
monev  on  hardware  furnishings  for 
your  home.  Our  stock  consists  of 
Door  Locks.  Hinges,  Push  Plates, 
Window  Bolts,  Springs,  Hangers, 
,  Sash  Weights,  Sash  Pulleys,  Sash 
I  Cord,  Latches,  Wardrobe  liooks  and 
all  or  the  most  modern  manufact¬ 
uring,  and  first  class  in  every  respect. 
I  We  can  save  you  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  This 
stock  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Mam¬ 
moth  Catalog,  which  we  will  send  free  for  the 
|  asking.  Write  today. 


Rust-Proof  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling. 

I  Requires  no  painting,  economical 
and  easy  to  put  on,  no  previous  expe¬ 
rience  necessary:  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed,  brand  new, clean  stock — bright 
as  a  dollar.  1A"  corrugated  un¬ 
painted  steel  sheets,  light  weight,  22" 
wide,  2 to 3  feet  long,  100  0 ■A  OC 

square  feet . 

Painted,  same  as  above . $1.95*41  _ 

1}  inch  corrugated,  galvanized,  rust-proof 
steel  sheets, standard  weight  22  to  24  CQ  4E 
in.  wide,  2  to  7  ft.  long,  100  sq.  feet,  *9 »■  A  w 


Air  Pressure  Water  Works. 

Modern  Air  Pressure  Water  Supply  Systems  at 
prices  ranging  from 
$48.00  to  $200.  They 
are  strictly  new,  first 
class  and  complete  in 
every  detail.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether 
you  live  in  the  country, 
you  can  enjoy  every 
city  comfort  at  little 
expense.  Why  not  in¬ 
vestigate  this?  We  are 
ready  to  furnish  you 
with  all  the  facts  free  of 
charge.  All  material 
fully  guaranteed.  We 
also  have  a  complete 
stock  of  Pipe,  Valves 
and  fittingsat  40  to  60% 
saving.  Gasoline  en¬ 
gines  at  low  prices. 


High  Grade  Plumbing. 

Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  City  Home 
all  tlie  advantages  of  the  modern 
bath  room,  laundry  and  kitchen. 
Water  in  abundance  in  every 
part  of  your  home.  A  sure  pro¬ 
tection  from  fire.  No  excuse  for 
you  to  be  without  one  of  these 
systems.  The  expense  is  very 
small.  We  will  loan  you  tools 
and  give  you  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  so  you  can  install  the  system  yourself. 


Strictly  new 
anyone  sells, 
thingneeded 
m  a  t  erial. 
mean  a  sav - 
to  60  per 


and  as  good  as 
Wehaveevery- 
in  plumbing 
Our  prices 
ingtoyouof  30 
cent.  We  can 


easily  prove  it  if  you  will  give  us  a  chance. 

90c  buys  our  special  flat 
rim,  cast  iron,  white  enamel 
kitchen  sinks.  Price  includes 
strainer  and  coupling.  $5.50 
buysan enamel  bathtub.  $10 
for  a  cast  iron, roll  rim,  white 
enamel  bath  tub.  $9.50  for 
our  white  enamel  low  down 
tank  water  closet,  complete 
outfit.  Iron  pipe  at  mill  prices. 


Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

We  furnish  complete  Hot  Air,  Hot 
Water  and  Steam  Heating  Plants  of 
every  kind,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  an  old  or  new 
building,  we  can  furnish 
material  at  real  Wrecking 
Prices.  Our  Special  Heat¬ 
ing  Booklet,  which  we  send 
free  to  those  interested,  telLs  all 
the  facts  and  gives  much  valuable 
information.  Send  us  sketch  or  dia¬ 
gram  of  your  building  or  home  and 
we  will  make  you  an  estimate. 


Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing. 

Fire,  hail  and  weather-proof.  Not 
affected  bylieator  cold.  Recommend¬ 
ed  by  fire  underwriters.  108  ft. to  a 
roll,  with  large  headed  nails  and  ce¬ 
ment  for  laps.  Requires  no  coating 
after  laying.  Price  per  roll: 

1  Ply — Guaranteed  6  year*  .  .  .$1.22 

2  Ply—  “  9  “  _  1.49 

3  Ply—  “  12  “  _  1.71 

Freight  paid  to  Ill.,  Ind.,  la.,  Wis., 

Ohio  and  Mich.  Write  for  delivered 
other  States,  and  Roofing  Book. 


price 


iHT  FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON.  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
i  Saw  Your  Page  Advertisement  in  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
1  am  interested  in  the  following  items: — 

Send  me  FREE  your  Large  Illustrated  Catalog.  Also 
Bend  me  the  following  additional:  (Check  off  Book 

you  want.) 

Roof -I 


Book 
of 

Plansl 


HI  Hr„’r  HI  TsT 

I  I  Plumbing  t__J  Bookl. J 


’age 
CatalogL 


My  Name. 
Town  .  .  . 
R.  F.  D.  .  . 
County .  •  . 


Our  Free  Book  of  Plans. 

This,undoubtedly,isthe 
the  handsomest  illustrat¬ 
ed  book  of  designs  ever 
produced.  Explains  in 
detail  our  wonderful 
building  offer  whereby 
we  propose  to  sell  at  a 
j  given  price  the  complete 
SriJbill  of  material  needed 
to  construct  houses,  cottages, bunga¬ 
lows,  barns,  etc.  We  are  leaders  in 
our  methods  and  ourcomplete  build¬ 
ing  proposition  is  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  building  offer  ever  presented. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  shown  elsewhere 

in  this  advertisement  and  we  will 
send  this  “Book  of  Plans.” 


Heating  and  Plumbing 

A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the 
Heating  and 
Plumbing  ques¬ 
tion  goes  into 
every  detail  so 
thoroughly,  re¬ 
garding  Steam . 
Hot  Water  and 
Hot  Air  Heating  that  you 
will  know  exactly  what  you 
can  expect  from  the  system 
you  select.  The  heating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  plants  are  fig¬ 
ured  and  determined  by  ex¬ 
pert  engineers  and  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed.  You  run 
no  risks,  write  today. 


Roofing  Book. 

A  most  valua¬ 
ble  book  filled 
with  informa¬ 
tion  regarding 
allkindsof  Steel 
Corrugated  and 
Ready  Roofing. 
Examples,  dia¬ 
grams  and  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  apply  all 
kinds  of  material,  Roofing, 
Ceiling  and  Siding,  exterior 
and  interior  finish.  Every 
home  builder  should  have 
one  of  these  books.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Write 
today. 


Our  Mammoth  Free  Catalog 

The  Greatest  Price  Maker 
Ever  Produced.  A  book  of 
1,000  pages  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  demonstra¬ 
tion  Of  what  the  Chicago 
House  Wrecking  Co. 
stands  for  as  a  bargain 
center.  It’s  such  a  book 
as  every  buyer  of  mer¬ 
chandise  must  have  in  his 
or  her  possession.  It  shows  what  vast 
lines  of  merchandise  are  secured  by  us  at 
Sheriffs’,  Receivers’  and  Manufacturers’ 
Sales.  It  contains  a  description  of  our 
vast  stock  Of  Furniture,  Household  Goods, 
Office  Fixtures,  etc.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
shown  elsewhere  and  tell  us  your  needs. 


P.  O.  Box . 
,  State . 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0.r35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


Head  "Wliat  tlx©  Cliicago  House  "W reclxing  Co.’s  Customers  Say: 


Pa. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:— The  car  of  building  material  ar¬ 
rived  and  have  just  finished  unloading  it.  Every¬ 
thing  entirely  satisfactory.  I  consider  the  hard¬ 
ware  very  nice.  You  will  have  several  inquirh  s 
from  here  for  material.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  S.  It.  Young. 


- Ohio. 

- .  Pa. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

Chicago,  111 

Gentlemen:— Received  lumber  and  have  houso 

Dear  Sirs: — Lumber  received  on  13th.  Every- 

built.  Am  very  well  pleased  and  think  it  first-class. 

tiling  all  right.  Am  perfectly  satisfied. 

Am  sending  you  another  order.  It  is  a  mixed  up 

I  remain  as  over, 

one  but  hope  you  will  approve  of  it. 

Yours  truly, 

(•Signed)  Frank  J.  ‘Waser. 

(Signed)  John  Swallow. 

Iowa. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Go. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— Car  of  lumber  arrived  and  un¬ 
loaded  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  The  lumber 
is  all  O.  K.  Could  not  get  such  lumber  here.  It' 
we  build  a  house  you  will  get  the  order. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Mbs.  Ellen  Keeney. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

By  the  author  of  “  Nell  Beveri.y.  Farmer.” 

When  one  moves  to  the  city  one  does  not  expect  to 
know  one’s  nearest  neighbors,  but  in  the  country,  one 
is  led  to  believe  from  all  old-time  traditions  and 
customs,  that  the  whole  countryside  is  on  intimate 
terms  of  neighborliness  with  each  other.  This,  I  hon¬ 
estly  believe,  was  the  case  many  years  ago,  but  New 
England  has  fallen  away  from  this  custom  in  present 
years,  and  countless  families  bewail  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  neighbors ;  and  although  houses  may  be  near 
together,  the  people  in  reality  are  very  apart.  We  all 
seem  to  be  living  for  ourselves  alone.  Nut  but  what 
we  take  a  kindly  interest  in  each  other,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  meet  one  another,  when  we  can  do  so 
without  too  much  trouble.  We  gossip  in  a  friendly 
way  about  the  marriages,  the  births,  deaths  and  auc¬ 
tions  in  the  neighborhood;  we  attend  the  funerals  if 
possible,  and  the  wed¬ 
dings  if  we  are  invited, 
but  in  a  general  way  we 
let  each  other  alone. 

Though  when  we  are 
sick  we  do  all  we  can  for 
each  other,  yet  we  never 
think  of  what  we  might 
do  in  brightening  our 
own  and  our  neighbors’ 
lives  when  we  are  well. 

I  say  “we” ;  though 
not  New  England  born, 

I  am  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  native  New 
Englander,  having  lived 
here  for  16  years.  I  re¬ 
member  the  surprise  I 
felt,  two  years  ago,  when 
I  heard  one  woman  say 
in  speaking  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  sister,  that  she 
had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  of  her 
for  three  months,  though 
they  lived  only  three 
miles  apart.  “But  I  know 
they  are  all  right,”  she 
added,  “for  I  always  hear 
as  soon  as  anything  is 
t  h  e  matter.”  Another 
case,  a  few  years  ago,  is 
typical  of  our  selfishness, 
or  shall  I  say  our  self- 
centeredness?  A  young 
married  woman,  on  re¬ 
turning  home  after  a 

severe  hospital  illness,  was  left  alone  for  several  weeks 
by  her  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  although  she  was 
very  popular  in  the  town,  and  active  in  church  and 
social  work  when  well.  In  speaking  of  it  afterwards 
she  said:  “It  seemed  as  if  I  would  die  from  loneli¬ 
ness.  I  had  no  telephone  and  not  a  soul  came  to  see 
me,  although  they  asked  my  husband  about  me  every 
time  they  saw  him.  It  did  seem  as  if  somebody  might 
have  come  in  just  once.”  And  some  of  us  might  have 
gone ;  but  we  were  very  busy,  the  roads  were  bad,  the 
weather  disagreeable,  and  besides  we  saw  her  husband 
and  heard  from  her.  We  sent  her  our  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  we  did  not  take  it  to  her. 

Understand  I  am  writing  of  my  section  of  New 
England,  but  from  what  I  hear,  other  localities  arc 
destitute  of  social  feeling  as  well.  Times  have 
changed  front  the  good  old  days  when  women  went 
with  their  sewing  or  knitting  to  spend  long  afternoons 
with  their  friends,  leaving  the  homes  they  visited 
brighter  for  days  afterwards.  We  of  to-day  do  not 


1  ave  time  for  that.  We  meet  at  the  church  social 
gatherings,  at  the  annual  fair  in  our  own  or  a  near-by 
town;  or  at  the  Grange,  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
keep  alive  social  feeling  in  the  towns.  Sometimes  we 
meet  townspeople  in  near-by  shopping  centers,  whom 
we  might  not  see  in  a  year  if  chance  did  not  throw  us 
together,  and  we  read  about  them  in  the  local  items 
published  in  the  county  paper. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  spent  the  first  20  years 
of  my  life  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  New  York 
that  I  cannot  quite  get  used  to  this  way  of  living.  I 
remember,  with  pleasure,  the  neighborhood  visiting 
and  the  merry  evenings  when  the  young  people,  and 
older  ones  as  well,  “surprised”  each  other  at  their 
homes  for  an  evening’s  fun.  We  also  had  a  dramatic 
club,  which  gave  several  entertainments  and  suppers 
curing  the  Winter;  in  the  Summer  there  was  a  sol¬ 
diers’  reunion,  and  also  school  picnics  and  other  gath¬ 
erings  to  draw  the  people  together;  and  my 
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father  delights  in  telling  of  such  gatherings  held  here 
in  his  boyhood  home  in  New  England  ;  of  the  long 
Winter  evenings  when  the  old  folks  came  in  to  tell 
stories,  and  the  young  folks  roasted  apples,  popped 
corn  and  played  games  around  the  big  stone  chimney 
until  bedtime  sent  them  home.  They  tell  us  that  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  have  done  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  old-time  social  gatherings;  that  the  march  of 
civilization  has  educated  us  in  different  lines.  Perhaps 
it  has,  but  man  is  a  social  creature  and  needs  to-day 
the  kindly  greeting  and  friendly  handshake  as  much 
as  he  did  centuries  ago ;  and  there  are  many  young 
people,  who  stand'  timidly  at  the  church  door,  while 
the  people  they  have  known  by  sight  all  their  lives, 
pass  them  by  without  a  word,  and  feel  heartsick  and 
turn  away,  feeling  sure  that  there  is  no  religion  in 
the  world ;  that  the  church  is  but  a  social  center  for 
the  few,  and  holds  no  welcome  for  them.  For  the 
unsocial  feeling  of  New  England  extends  to  a  great 
degree  to  our  churches.  God  knows  we  need  the  sup- 
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port  the  sAmgers  might  give,  for  our  churches  have 
to  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  we  do  not 
welcome  the  stranger  within  our  gates  with  the  cordial 
handshake  and  invitation  to  come  again,  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  in  the  West. 

The  telephone  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  isolated 
farm  woman,  but  there  are  many  who  do  not  have  one, 
and  to  them  the  loneliness  of  their  lives  is  a  serious 
question.  Weeks  may  pass  and  no  woman  enters  her 
house,  and  in  these  days  of  automobiles,  if  she  does 
not  have  a  horse  she  can  drive,  she  is  indeed  shut  in 
from  the  outside  world.  Her  husband  meets  the  men 
at  the  milk  depot,  at  the  creamery,  the  store  or  black¬ 
smith  shop,  but  she  sees  no  one  but  her  husband,  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  neighboring  men,  who  come  on  business 
or  errands  to  the  house;  and  as  one  woman  expressed 
it:  “It  seems  sometimes  as  if  I  will  fly;  I  get  so 
hungry  for  the  sound  of  a  woman’s  voice.  What  do  I 
care  about  their  eternal  wood  lots  that  1  hear  day  in 

and  day  out?  I  want  to 
hear  some  woman  tell 
me  how  her  baby  is 
teething,  for  a  change.” 

To  sum  up,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  this  :  We  get  into 
a  rut  and  stay  there.  We 
stay  at  home  so  much 
that  we  hate  to  leave  it. 
We  have  so  much  to  do 
all  the  time,  that  we  are 
behind  if  we  take  a  day 
off.  We  seldom  visit, 
only  on  Sundays  when 
married  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  return  to  the  pater¬ 
nal  home,  or  their  par¬ 
ents  come  to  theirs. 

Brothers  and  sisters  visit 
each  other’s  homes,  too, 
but  when  the  relationship 
is  more  distant  they  sel¬ 
dom  think  of  such  a 

thing.  Many  of  us  do 

not  take  enough  interest 
to  attend  an  entertain¬ 
ment  given  by  our  chil¬ 
dren  ;  they  can  go  to  the 
hall  and  we  are  proud  of 
their  success,  but  it  is 

too  much  trouble  for  us. 
And  so,  to  my  mind,  this 
is.  one  real  cause  of  the 
young  people  drifting  to 
the  towns  and  cities,  for 
they  want  to  get  where 
folks  are  alive  and  where 
something  is  going  on ;  and  where  folks  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  they  were  young  once  and  wanted  to  en¬ 
joy  life. 

Although  I  have  taken  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
situation,  yet, 

For  every  evil  under  the  sun, 

There  is  a  remedy  or  there  is  none ; 

If  there  be  one,  try  to  find  it, 

If  there  be  none,  never  mind  it. 

And  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  lack  of  social  feeling 
in  the  country.  The  Grange  with  its  regular  meet¬ 
ings,  its  suppers,  entertainments  and  picnics  is  a  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  the  towns  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
wideawake  Grange.  The  church,  with  its  ladies’  so¬ 
ciety,  brings  together  many  women  who  otherwise 
might  not  leave  their  homes  for  weeks  at'  a  time ;  the 
suppers  they  give  occasionally  and  the  young  people’s 
socials  all  help  to  keep  alive  the  social  feeling  in  the 
community.  But  we  could  do  more.  A  general  town 
picnic  once  a  year  on  a  mellow  October  day,  which 
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church  people,  Grangers,  and  others  delighted  in  at¬ 
tending,  would  make  the  whole  town  neighborly,  and 
do  away  with  the  “rings”  to  he  found  in  every  town. 
On  Winter  evenings  the  chores  could  be  done  early 
and  people  could  meet  at  each  other’s  homes  at  least 
once  a  month,  for  a  jolly  good  time;  and  if  each  woman 
would  try  to  forget  her  work  at  least  one  day  a  month 
and  visit  some  lonely  friend,  both  she  and  the  lonely 
neighbor  would  be  happier  for  the  effort. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  so  cold  on  the  outside,  for 
our  hearts  are  warm.  One  lady  apologized  to  the  new 
rastor  for  not  having  called  on  his  family.  “You 
have  been  here  three  months,”  she  said,  “and  I  have 
not  yet  found  time  to  call.  I  suppose  the  others  have, 
and  so  it  has  not  made  so  much  difference  about  mv 
not  coming  to  call  on  you,”  and  his  answer  startled 
her:  “My  dear  Mrs.  B.,  I  have  nof  expected  it,  for 
1  do  not  think  anyone  has  called  yet.  We  are  getting 
used  to  New  England.”  And  a  young  married  woman, 
who  has  always  lived  in  the  same  town,  said,  “I  have 
neither  company  nor  callers.  Nobody  comes  to  see 
me,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  came.  I  never  see  anybody 
but  my  own  folks.”  We  arc  entering  upon  weeks  of 
cold  weather.  Now,  wouldn’t  each  and  all  of  \’z  be  the 
happier  if 

“We  would  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  ruan  ?” 

Connecticut.  susan  j.  i-iowe. 


EMPTYING  A  CEMENT  TANK. 

On  page  890  E.  L.  P.  describes  a  method  of  empty¬ 
ing  a  cement  watering  trough  as  follows : 

A  person  making  a  cement  watering  trough  will  find  he 
ran  do  away  with  a  mud  puddle  around  the  trough  and 
have  a  very  convenient  way  of  emptying  it  when  lie  wants 
to  clean  it  if  he  will  have  the  outlet  of  convenient-sized 
iron  pipe  come  up  through  the  bottom  of  the  trough  to 
within  about  two  inches  of  the  top.  Then  take  the 
measure  of  that  pipe  and  have  a  tinsmith  cut  off  a  2%  or 
three-inch  tin  pipe  a  piece  about  three  inches  longer  than 
the  iron  pipe;  cut  off  about  one-quarter  of  one  end  of 
tin  pipe  excepting  three  little  pieces  for  legs,  and  cut  a 
disk  that  will  just  fit  the  other  end  and  solder  in  air¬ 
tight,  also  a  loop  to  hang  it  up  by.  When  they  wish  to 
empty  the  trough  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  slip  the  tin 
pipe  over  the  iron  and  go  in  to  breakfast;  when  they  come 
out  the  trough  will  bo  empty. 

1  thought  about  it  a  good  while  before  I  could  un¬ 
derstand  it,  but  by  making  use  of  a  little  knowledge  of 
philosophy  I  finally  understood  the  method.  He  should 
have  added  that  by  pushing  the  tin  pipe  down  over  the 
iron  pipe  the  air  in  the  tin  pipe  would  force  the  water 
up  around  the  iron  pipe  to  the  top  of  it  and  then  down 
through  the  iron  pipe,  thus  creating  a  siphon.  The 
same  result  may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  piece  of 
rubber  hose  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  up  over  the  edge  and  outside  to  a  level  a  little 
below  tbe  bottom  of  tank.  Simply  fill  the  hose  with 
water,  hold  both  ends  until  placed  in  position,  then 
let  go  both  ends  at  once;  the  water  will  start  immedi¬ 
ately  and  run  until  the  end  in  the  tank  runs  short  of 
water  and  lets  the  air  in  the  hose.  All  this  sounds 
very  simple  to  anyone  who  understands  it,  but  to  one 
who  does  not  know  of  it,  it  might  be  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion.  _  M.  R.  F. 

GINSENG  AND  MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

Is  there  any  money  in  ginseng?  If  there  is,  where 
would  you  advise  one  to  buy  material?  Another  matter 
about  mushrooms.  Is  there  a  demand  for  them? 

Massachusetts.  E.  R.  b. 

A  few  people  have  made  money  growing  ginseng, 
but  probably  nine  out  of  10  who  started  in  its  culture 
have  lost  all  they  put  into  it.  Considerable  money 
was  made  some  years  ago  in  selling  seeds  and  plants, 
but  we  would  not  advise  our  readers  to  try  ginseng 
growing.  The  crop  requires  considerable  care,  close 
attention  and  no  one  but  an  expert  gardener  could 
ever  hope  to  do  anything  with  it.  We  regard  the 
attempts  to  induce  people  of  ordinary  means  and  no 
experience  in  gardening  to  go  into  ginseng  culture  as 
little  short  of  a  crime.  A  few  years  ago  during  the 
ginseng  craze  many  retired  ministers  and  disabled 
women  or  persons  of  that  class  were  induced  to  pay 
out  their  money  for  ginseng.  Very  few  of  them  got 
their  money  back,  but  the  great  majority  lost  every¬ 
thing  they  put  in.  As  for  mushrooms  their  culture 
is  a  gamble.  A  few  men  who  know  just  how  to  do 
the  work  and  have  had  long  experience  make  fair 
profit  at  mushroom  growing.  The  beginner  would  in 
nine  times  out  of  ten  lose  every  dollar  he  put  in. 
Even  if  you  succeed  in  growing  a  fair  crop  the 
market  is  often  overdone,  and  will  not  give  even 
fair  returns.  As  a  general  proposition  our  advice 
would  be  to  let  both  ginseng  and  mushrooms  alone. 

HAULING  TURPENTINE. — The  picture  at  Fig. 
408  represents  a  load  of  turpentine  being  hauled  out 
of  the  woods  to  the  railroad  station.  The  scene  is  in 
southern  Alabama  where  large  tracts  of  pine  are  tur¬ 
pentined.  The  driver  of  the  eight-ox  team  is  a  con¬ 
vict,  as  will  be  seen  from  bis  striped  suit.  There  are 
a  number  of  State  prisoners  employed  in  working  the 
stills  for  turpentine.  They  are  employed  under  con¬ 
tract  and  arc  heavily  guarded.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  eight  oxen  are  hauling  12  barrels  of  turpentine 
over  the  rough  and  stumpy  road  which  leads  out  of 
the  forest. 


FARMING  IN  EASTERN  COUNTRIES. 

In  old  fimes  what  are  now  the  deserts  provided 
grain  for  the  world.  Dry  land  capable  of  irrigation 
was  most  productive.  Syria  at  one  time  led  in  grain 
production.  Agriculture  there  has  been  standing  still. 
Even  now  plowing  is  done  with  a  forked  stick  drawn 
by  oxen.  Two  men  with  such  oxen  plow  about  half 
an  acre  per  day.  Yet  even  in  this  backward  country 
modern  ideas  are  working  in.  One  farm  in  particular 
has  1200  acres — 200  in  wheat  and  the  rest  in  barley 
and  Alfalfa.  An  American  steam  plowing  outfit  was 
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sent  there  for  trial.  The  report  of  the  expert  in  charge 
is  given  by  Consul  Menninger: 

I  began  operations  with  my  machine  on  .Tviy  6.  The 
ground  had  already  become  hard  and  the  most  diffi¬ 

cult  conditions  were  presented.  The  outfit  consists  of 
a  double  traction  engine  of  .‘!0  horsepower,  an  eight- 
gang  steel  plow,  a  separator,  and  a  straw  bruiser. 
We  spent  the  first  two  days  in  thrashing.  We  thrashed 
as  much  in  one  hour  as  20  men  could  thrash  in  10 

days  under  the  old  system.  The  grain  was  of  a  hard 
variety  and  difficult  to  thrash,  but  the  machine  easily 

met  the  requirements.  On  the  second  day  of  the  thrash¬ 
ing  the  farm  manager  sold  his  entire  crop.  He  had 
reached  the  market  in  advance  of  expectations.  The 

price  received  was  $1.22  per  bushel  instead  of  00  cents, 
the  price  of  last  year.  Operation  of  the  straw  bruiser 
also  proved  most  satisfactory. 

We  plowed  for  10  days.  The  farm  is  comparatively  free 
of  stumps  and  stones;  the  soil  is  of  red  loam,  but  very 
hard.  We  averaged  15  acres  per  day,  plowing  to  a  depth 
of  eight  inches.  As  the  average  under  the  former  system 
was  approximately  one-half  of  an  acre  a  day  with  two 
men  aud  a  team  of  oxen,  we  accomplished  with  the  steam 
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plow,  with  two  men  in  one  day,  the  work  of  00  oxen 
aud  00  men.  I  encountered  many  difficulties,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  ignorance  of  the  farm  workmen  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  steam  machinery  and  an  apparent  in¬ 
difference,  and  even  hostility,  on  their  part,  toward  its 
introduction.  There  will  be  strong  prejudices  to  over¬ 
come,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  who  are  now 
quite  unfamiliar  witli  these  appliances,  but  also  from 
subordinate  farm  managers  who  erroneously  believe  that 
the  introduction  of  these  machines  will  diminish  the  im¬ 
portance  and  value  of  the  positions  held  by  the  managers. 

That  is  the  history  of  every  attempt  to  substitute 
machinery  for  unskilled  labor,  for  men  do  not  like  to 
change  their  manner  of  living  and  working  unless 
compelled  to  do  so.  Such  enterprises  as  this  one  show 
that  the  world  may  yet  be  fed  out  of  its  waste  places 
and  swamps. 


American  visitors  in  eastern  countries  see  many 
strange  tilings,  for  when  they  leave  the  steamer  they 
step  at  once  into  the  atmosphere  of  an  old  civilization. 
Two  years  ago  a  friend  of  ours  took  a  trip  through 
the  Nile  country.  At  Cairo  he  saw  an  Egyptian  coun¬ 
tryman  or  farmer  driving  into  town  as  he  supposed 
to  “enable  his  wives  to  do  their  shopping.”  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  this  interesting  family  traveling  in  from 
the  farm.  The  three  wives  are  riding  upon  what  seems 
to  be  very  much  like  a  rail,  while  the  man  is  walking 
by  the  donkey’s  head.  These  ladies  sincerely  object 
to  having  their  pictures  taken,  even  though  they  were 
heavily  veiled  up  to  their  eyes.  They  are  not  ashamed 
of  their  looks  apparently,  but  object  to  the  camera 
because  they  call  it  the  evil  eye.  On  talking  with  some 
of  these  people  our  friend  learned  tkat  there  is  a 
superstition  among  them  which  usua^y  prevents  them 
from  washing  the  eyes  of  their  chnuren.  He  says  it 
is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  these  little  children  covered 
over  with  flies  and  no  attempt  made  to  protect  them. 
The  consequence  of  it  all  is  considerable  eye  disease, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  them  lose  one  eye.  Our 
friend  said  it  was  a  common  sight  in  Cairo  to  see 
one-eyed  men  and  women,  perhaps  as  many  as  eight 
or  nine  per  cent.  Certainly  this  farmer  with  his  family 
does  not  present  an  appearance  to  be  envied.  We 
to  not  know  whether  these  ladies  will  be  interested 
in  Mrs.  Howe’s  article  on  our  first  page  or  not,  but 
we  print  thi-  •  'cture  to  show  that  some  of  the  social 
contrasts  between  the  East  and  the  West  are  almost 
as  great  as  the  industrial  contrast  presented  by  the 
steam  plow  and  crooked  stick. 


“THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH.” 

Every  school  boy  has  read  of  the  aged  Spaniard  who 
came  to  this  country  hunting  for  a  fountain  or  pool 
the  waters  of  which  would  make  him  young  once  more. 
1:  is  thought  that  Silver  Springs,  in  Florida,  was  the 
point  where  the  old  fellow  made  his  experiment — and 
failed.  Ever  since  then  men  from  De  Soto  to  Jeffries 
have  tried  to  “come  back”  into  youth.  Therefore 
miraculous  cures  are  at  a  premium  and  the  promoters 
always  get  the  premium.  At  a  place  in  Louisiana  there 
is.  a  well  which  yields  salt  water  and  gas.  Not  long 
since  we  received  a  circular  in  which  statements  about 
this  well  are  made: 

Aside  from  the  novelty,  the  mixture  of  the  gas  and 
water  seems  to  produce  particularly  beneficial  results, 
and  many  persons  variously  afflicted  claim  results  little 
short  of  miraculous.  Whether  the  emanations  of  radium 
which  the  water  seems  to  contain  or  the  invigoration  of 
the  salt  which  is  held  in  solution  in  large  quantities  are 
alone  responsible,  is  not  known,  but  that  those  who  drink 
the  water  and  bathe  in  the  pool  are  affected  beneficially 
cannot  be  doubted.  Elderly  persons  of  the  utmost  dignity 
disport  themselves  like  youngsters  and  absorb  a  youthful 
mien  which  is  the  source  of  amazement  to  onlookers. 

This  looked  like  one  of  the  circulars  sent  out  by 
the  Geological  Survey  and  we  wrote  to  Washington 
about  it.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  well  at  the  place 
mentioned,  but  the  Survey  is  not  responsible  for  this 
“Fountain  of  Youth”  claim.  Wc  judge  it  to  be  a 
shrewd  advertising  scheme.  Very  likely  there  will  fol¬ 
low  offers  to  sell  town  lots  or  “treatments.”  Our 
advice  is  to  put  the  price  of  a  town  lot  into  your  own 
farm.  Men  past  middle  years  may  well  accept  the  fact 
that  they  are  no  longer  young,  and  are  not  likely  to 
'  come  back”  by  any  miracle. 


DENATURED  ALCOHOL  ONCE  MORE. 

I  noted  an  editorial  statement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
cently  regarding  denatured  alcohol.  While  condensed 
it  contained  the  facts.  1  have  devoted  weeks  to  the 
study  of  alcohol  apparatus,  stoves,  lamps,  etc.,  and 
have  interviewed  experts  and  manufacturers,  also 
have  been  using  alcohol  lamps,  etc.  They  are  simply 
great  and  have  a  wide  field  of  usefulness — when  the 
alcohol  is  moderate  in  cost.  At  present  the  cost  is 
prohibitive.  My  combination  of  alcohol  stove,  steam 
cooker  and  tireless  cooker  is  ideal.  But  1  have  had  io 
banish  alcohol  for  kerosene.  American  manufacturers 
have  simply  skunked  foreign  ones  in  the  matter  of 
making  good  alcohol  stoves  and  lamps,  but  the  makers 
of  small  stills  do  not  seem  to  exist.  There  is  where 
I  found  a  blind  wall.  Denatured  alcohol  can  be  had  in 
barrel  lots  for  about  45  cents  per  gallon,  but  that  is 
twice  too  much  for  economical  use  of  lamps,  though 
the  results  are  fine.  I  never  had  a  better  light  than 
that  shed  by  my  alcohol  lamp.  The  trouble  was  that 
one  lamp  cost  as  much  to  run  as  the  electric  lamps 
for  several  rooms.  The  whole  problem  comes  down  to 
cost.  Aside  from  that  important  item  it  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  household  value,  cleanliness  and 
safety  of  denatured  alcohol.  w.  H.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — Years  ago,  when  we  played  ball,  the  side 
was  “skunked”  when  it  did  not  make  a  single  run. 
That  is  what  happened  to  the  farmers  after  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  remove  the  tax  on  alcohol.  They  did  not  even 
have  a  run  for  their  money.  The  farmers  furnished 
the  power  which  forced  the  bill  through  Congress. 
They  got  nothing  in  return,  while  the  manufacturers* 
got  cheaper  alcohol.  The  farmers  were  promised  that 
the  removal  of  that  tax  would  so  encourage  alcohol 
making  that  within  a  few  years  small  stills  would  be 
found  on  farms  working  up  rotten  apples,  small  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  wastes.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  hap¬ 
pened  or  is  likely  to  happen.  These  small  stills  are 
made  and  used  in  Europe,  but  when  farmers  came  to 
investigate  they  found  a  high  tariff  which  prohibited 
their  importation.  The  conditions  here  are  entirely 
different  from  those  in  Germany  and  France.  There 
is  a  chance  here  for  establishing  large  stills  like  beet 
sugar  factories  or  cider  mills  where  denatured  alcohol 
can  be  made.  It  would  indeed  be  a  blessed  change  if 
the  cider  mills  could  turn  out  industrial  alcohol  for 
light  and  heat,  instead  of  the  soul-destroying  stuff  now 
carried  away  from  them. 
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STRUGGLES  FOR  A  FARM. 

No.  I. 

Under  tills  heading  we  shall  print  from  time  to  time 
brief  statements  from  people  who  have  worked  to  win  a 
farm.  There  are  many  such.  Some  of  them  take  poor 
land,  without  capital,  and  win  out  by  sheer  bulldog  per¬ 
severance  and  good  planning.  Their  stories  will  help  us 
all.  The  first  one  comes  from  New  England.  We  do  not 
want  great  stories  of  large  success,  but  plain  statements 
of  common  struggles. 

We  are  rather  young  in  the  business,  having  bought 
this  place  V/2  year  ago.  It  is  a  farm  of  1(>4  acres,  of 
which  '80  acres  are  tillable  land,  the  rest  in  wood  and 
Irtish.  The  land  was  in  the  worst  rundown  condition, 
and  you  know  what  it  means  to  build  up  land  that  is 
deficient  in  almost  everything  required 
to  grow  a  crop.  The  buildings  on  the 
place  are  in  first  class  repair,  having  been 
owned  by  a  city  man  for  over  two 
years  before  we  bought  it.  He  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  fix  up  the  house, 
and  also  to  have  the  barns  and  the  whole 
place  look  nice.  But  he  never  farmed 
the  land,  and  the  same  did  the  farmer 
before  him  for  the  last  10  years.  Now 
you  see,  that  was  a  pretty  hard  proposi¬ 
tion  for  11s.  We  came  here  with  six 
cows  and  two  horses,  but  how  to  get  rid 
of  our  milk  was  a  problem.  We  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  making  butter,  and  so 
after  we  got  settled  down  early  in  Apnl 
of  last  year,  we  started  to  sell  our  milk 
at  retail  trade  in  Attleboro,  four  miles 
distant.  It  was  a  very  small  beginning, 
only  about  nine  quarts  the  first  few  days. 

But  the  business  kept  on  growing,  and 
now,  after  about  15  months,  we  are  able 
to  sell  about  180  quarts  a  day  and  the 
prospects  are  about  100  quarts  more  every  year.  In 
order  to  make  that  much  milk,  we  had  to  buy  more 
cows,  and  buy  milk  bottles  and  utensils,  which  took 
all  our  available  cash.  Besides  that  the  farm  did  not 
raise  enough  feed,  and  we  had  to  buy  a  lot  of  it  last 
Winter.  The  feeding  problem  is  much  improved  al¬ 
ready,  having  produced  enough  this  season  to  feed  18 
cows,  three  horses,  a  bull  and  a  two-year-old  heifer 
calf. 

You  can  imagine  that  we  read  articles  about  “how 
to  build  up  worn-out  soils’’  with  great  interest,  be¬ 
cause  none  is  more  worn-out  than  ours.  It  takes  lots 
of  time  and  money  to  restore  fertility  to  worn-out 
lrnd,  and  we  are  here  to  solve  the  problem,  it  is 
surprising  how  much  worn-out  land  there  is  around 
here  and  in  fact  all  over 
New  England.  Most  of 
the  farmers  around  here 
are  either  too  old  or  too 
poor  to  improve  their 
land  much,  and  so  every 
year  the  crops  they  cut 
get  smaller  and  weeds 
and  brush  come  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  house. 

A  good  many  use  high- 
grade  fertilizer  to  grow 
their  crops,  but  my  be¬ 
lief  is  that  if  there  is  not 
enough  vegetable  matter 
put  back  into  the  land  it 
will  slowly  but  surely  go 
backward.  Massachusetts 
farmers  are  known  for 
growing  splendid  corn, 
and  we  shall  find  a  great 
many  at  the  coming  corn 
show  to  be  held  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  this  Fall. 

But  the  fact  is,  a  great 
many  have  their  land  in 
very  poor  condition  and 
we  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  get  it  back  to  a  high 
state  of  fertility  after  it 

has  been  exhausted  by  its  continuous  cropping,  or 
through  neglect  because  it  is  filled  with  foul  weeds. 

Attleboro,  Mass.  w.  k. 

DODDER  IN  THE  ALFALFA. 

I  enclose  a  clipping  of  Alfalfa  with  growth  of  roots 
attached,  which  seems  to  be  spreading  over  a  small 
plot  of  Alfalfa  I  have  been  experimenting  with  in  one 
end  of  my  garden.  This  plot  was  sown  in  the  early 
Spring  on  what  would  be  considered  a  heavy  loam 
treated  with  lime  and  hen  manure,  and  has  made  such 
a  rank  growth  that  I  have  already  cut  it  twice.  After 
the  first  cutting  the  growth  of  roots  began  to  appear 
on  the  Alfalfa  stems  just  above  the  ground,  and  spread 
from  one  plant  to  another,  and  threw  out  those  long 
roots,  which  you  will  see  are  attached  to  the  stems, 
and  where  these  plants  are  affected  they  soon  die.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  cause?  I  have 


another  small  plot  of  Alfalfa  at  the  side  of  the  above- 
men  tinned  one  which  was  sown  one  year  ago  this 
Spring,  which  gave  three  cuttings  this  year.  The  first 
was  cut  June  15  with  a  growth  of  24  inches,  second 
cutting  July  i,  80  inches  high,  third  cutting  August  15, 
20  inches  high.  This  older  plot  has  shown  no  sign  of 
this  trouble.  j.  v.  B. 

New  York. 

The  Alfalfa  is  well  plastered  with  dodder.  This  is  a 
parasite  which  grows  around  the  Alfalfa  plant  and 
strangles  it  to  death.  The  seed  is  often  introduced  in 
the  Alfalfa  seed — some  specimens  being  found  with 
this  pest.  If  left  alone  it  will  spread  and  ruin  your 
Alfalfa  field  until  it  can  he  plowed  and  worked  in  some 


HAULING  TURPENTINE  IN  ALABAMA.  Fig.  408. 

cultivated  crops.  The  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  a  good  bulletin  on  the 
subject.  The  most  practical  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to 
mow  off  the  patches  where  it  is  spreading.  Cut  .sev¬ 
eral  feet  outside  around  the  plants  which  show  dodder. 

Let  the  hay  dry,  then  sprinkle  kerosene  over  the  patch 
and  burn  it  over. 


can  be  made  by  a  plumber  or  pipe  fitter  to  fit  your 
tank;  then  dump  the  tankage  back  in  and  turn  the 
live  steam  through  the  coil,  allowing  the  steam  to  es¬ 
cape  outside  the  tank,  so  that  none  of  the  steam  will 
come  in  contact  with  the  tankage.  This  dries  the  tank¬ 
age,  and  it  must  then  be  taken  out  and  spread  on  a 
floor  to  cool ;  if  it  is  piled  in  a  heap  the  ammonia  es¬ 
capes,  and  then  it  should  be  run  through  a  mill  if  it  is 
not  fine  enough.  The  above  process  will  give  a  fertil¬ 
izer  containing  about  seven  or  10  per  cent  of  ammonia 
and  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Pennsylvania.  f.  b.  tayi.or. 

THE  CANNONBALL  TREE. 

The  extraordinary  tree  illustrated  on  opposite  page. 
Fig.  407,  reprinted  from  “The  Gardener’s 
Chronicle,”  of  London,  England,  shows 
a  specimen  growing  in  the  Royal  Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon.  This 
garden,  often  called  by  visitors  “The 
Paradise,”  includes  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  tropical  plants  in  cultivation, 
and  is  famous  for  its  avenues  of  palms; 
it  is  described  as  resembling  a  huge  con¬ 
servatory  without  a  glass  roof. 

The  cannonball  tree,  Couroupita 
guianensis,  a  native  of  Guiana,  belongs 
to  the  monkey-pot  family  (Lecythidcse) 
of  which  the  Brazil  nut  is  a  familiar  ex¬ 
ample.  It  produces  large  white  flowers 
in  clusters  on  the  stem  and  branches. 
The  fruit  resembles  a  ball  six  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  hard  woody 
texture,  surrounded  by  a  circular  scar 
near  the  center,  which  marks  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  It  holds 
numerous  seeds,  imbedded  in  pulp, 
which  has  an  agreeable  flavor  when  fresh, 
exposed  to  the  air  this  pulp  is  said  to  have  a 
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PREPARING  AN  OFFAL  FERTILIZER. 

I  note  on  page  8S0  that  F.  IT.  T.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
has  offal  from  slaughtered  cattle.  If  he  has  a  steam 
boiler  011  his  farm  he  could  easily  and  with  little  ex¬ 
pense  make  very  good  fertilizer  from  his  offal.  I  am  a 
chemist,  and  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  process. 
It  is  as  follows,  applied  to  his  case: 


most  abominable  odor,  which  it  retains  for  years. 

“GUFF”  ABOUT  FARMERS. 

A  woman  writer  on  the  staff  of  one  of  our  city 
papers  recently  visited  the  Long  Island  Experimental 
harm  at  Medford.  From  her  account  of  her  visit  I 
take  the  following  comments  relating  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
bullerton,  who  have  charge  of  the  farm:  “Mrs.  Ful¬ 
lerton  bakes  and  brews,  cooks  and  works  in  a  way 
necessary  when  there  is  no  other  tutelary  genius  to 
preside  over  the  cooking  stove.  We  cannot  tell  if  she 
cooked  for  all  the  foreign  laborers  on  the  place,  but 
the  day  we  were  there  she  was  cooking  an  immense 
amount  of  material  and  looked  hot  and  weary.”  After 

giving  an  account  of  Mr. 
Fullerton’s  life  before 
coming  to  Medford,  she 
concludes  as  follows: 
"How  such  a  man  can  re¬ 
sign  himself  to  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  Medford  and  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  is  won¬ 
derful,  and  you  feel  the 
incongruity  when  you  see 
his  bright,  dark,  keen 
eyes  and  hear  his  voice, 
which  certainly  has  the 
ring  of  battle  in  it,  and 
not  battle  with  the  soil 
either.” 

As  a  working  farm 
woman  I  am  often  hot 
and  weary,  but  never 
hotter  nor  wearier  than 
from  reading  such  stuff 
as  I  have  quoted.  Any¬ 
thing  that  fosters  the 
idea  that  the  man  on  the 
farm  and  his  helpmate 
may  not  possess  intelli¬ 
gence,  to  say  nothing  of 
bright,  keen  eyes  and  a 
voice  with  the  ring  of 
battle  in  it,  is  pernicious. 

1  he  bones  and  offal  should  he  placed  in  a  tank,  and  Jhist  what  degree  of  dovelike  gentleness  is  the  proper 


AN  EGYPTIAN  FARMER  AND  HIS  WIVES.  Fig.  409. 


live  steam  turned  in  at  a  pressure  of  80  pounds  or  over. 
Remember  this  tank  must  be  closed  and  steam-tight ; 
if  F.  IT.  T.  has  nothing  suitable,  a  small  tank  or  old 
boiler  of  small  size  could  be  purchased  at  a  junk 
dealer’s  or  machine  shop,  or  a  large  size  boiler  such  as 
is  used  in  residences  to  heat  water  can  be  bought  if  it 
is  still  in  good  condition.  In  case  an  old  boiler  is  pro¬ 
cured  it  would  he  best  to  have  a  boiler  maker  put  in 
new  ends,  taking  out  the  tubes.  After  cooking  the 
steam  is  turned  off  and  the  tank  drained  of  the  liquid 
in  it.  This  tankage  water  or  glue  liquor  has  a  high 
percentage  of  ammonia  and  is  very  good  in  itself  as  a 
fertilizer;  it  also  contains  a  lot  of  tallow  and  fat  that 
would  make  it  unsuitable  for  a  lawn,  or  near  a  resi¬ 
dence,  owing  to  the  odor.  Put  it  on  hay  or  clover. 

After  draining  the  tank  of  the  liquid,  take  out  the 
solid  matter  a::d  place  a  steam  coil  in  the  tank.  This 


thing  in  rural  voices,  and  how  bright  and  keen  an  eye 

may  the  rural  person  presume  to  possess?  As  far  as 

this  affects  me  personally  it  merely  moves  me  to  laugh¬ 
ter,  but  the  despair  of  rural  communities  is  the  loss 
of  the  young  blood,  and  the  pemiciousness  of  this  false 
idea  lies  in  its  effect  on  the  youthful  mind.  It  is  like 
the  destructive  Codling  moth  laying  its  eggs  in  the 
blossom.  _  j.  f.  c. 

Truly  there  is  good  value  In  a  slate  roof.  A  man  up 

the  State  paid  $50  for  a  11  old  railway  station,  which  was 

Icing  retired  for  a  cement  building;  he  sold  the  slate  roof 
for  $60,  and  then  turned  the  building  into  a  bungalow 
for  Summer  visitors. 

In  making  cement  steps  always  leave  a  rough  surface, 
and  avoid  the  smooth  finishing  coat.  A  smooth  step  is 
dangerous  when  wet  or  frosty,  and  nothing  ever  seems 
quite  so  slippery  as  cement  under  these  conditions.  We 
have  seen  suburban  places  terraced  to  the  street  where 
the  cement  steps  were  practically  unusable  in  Winter. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[1‘  very  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
wparate  piece  of  paper.] 


Use  of  Small  Evaporator. 

C.  F.,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. — What  is  your 
opinion  on  buying  a  band  fruit  evaporator 
where  one  has  from  f»0  to  100  bushels  of 
apples  that  go  to  waste  every  year?  About 
how  much  would  be  the  shrinkage  after 
such  process,  and  what  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  evaporated  apples?  Could  you 
give  the  process  of  bleaching? 

A  ns. — I  do  not  understand  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  a  hand  evaporator, 
but  do  not  think  it  practical  to  build  an 
evaporator  for  such  a  small  amount  of 
fruit,  as  the  machinery  needed  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  apples  for  drying,  even  the 
simplest  with  which  good  stock  couid 
be  made,  would  cost  more  than  50  bushels 
of  apples  would  pay  for.  C  .ie  bushel  of 
50  pounds  green  apples  will  make  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  from  six  to  eight 
pounds  dried  fruit,  worth,  according  to 
quality  and  demand,  from  five  to  nine 
or  10  cents  per  pound.  Apples  are 
bleached  by  passing  the  fumes  of  burn¬ 
ing  brimstone  through  the  peeled  apples 
for  from  30  minutes  to  one  hour,  in  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  boxes  or  cases,  from  a 
simple  drygoods  box  to  the  large  power- 
driven  endless  apron  bleachers.  If  the 
inquirer  can  buy  fruit  from  other  parties 
near  by  at  reasonable  prices,  and  get 
sufficient  help,  it  might  be  a  good  thing 
for  him  to  investigate,  as  there  is  a  fair 
profit  in  a  well-managed  evaporator. 

j.  A.  CRANE. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  correspondent  means  a 
small  ready-made  evaporator  such  as  is 
offered  for  sale  by  some  manufacturers. 


'  CORN  GROWING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  have  been  asked  to  describe  some  of 
the  large  crops  of  corn  grown  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Here  is  the  actual  record  of  one  good 
crop  grown  33  years  ago  : 

One  acre  was  surveyed  by  a  man  paid  to 
do  it  correctly  and  an  accurate  account  of 
the  labor  and  other  expense  of  raising  and 
harvesting  the  crop  was  kept.  This  was  in 
1877,  and  some  of  the  figures  are  not  read¬ 
ily  available.  The  land  was  a  sandy  loam, 
containing  plenty  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
variety  of  corn  was  a  white  dent.  It  was 
planted  in  rows  3%  feet  apart,  one  grain  in 
a  place,  18  inches  apart.  Ten  quarts  of 
seed  were  used,  planted  May  12,  dropped 
by  hand  and  covered  with  a  hoe.  Twenty- 
two  loads  of  manure  were  put  on  the  land 
in  the  Spring  before  planting.  Ti*he  crop 
was  harvested,  and  when  dry  enough  shelled 
and  accurately  weighed,  and  by  weight  (56 
pounds  to  a  bushel)  was  87  bushels  and  43 
pounds.  1  omitted  mention  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion.  This  was  probably  by  one-horse  plow 
and  one-horse  cultivator,  and  any  weeds 
that  escaped  them  taken  out  by  hoe. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  henry  e.  hale. 


A  GREAT  CROP  OF  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Last  Summer  the  New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  held  a  field  meeting  at 
Moorestown.  It  was  a  great  success,  and 
a  number  of  fruit  farms  were  visited.  A 
report  was  made  giving  the  statement  of 
a  gooseberry  field  on  the  farm  of  Arthur 
J.  Collins.  Somehow  this  report  seemed  to 
excite  popular  interest  more  than  anything 
else  which  occurred  at  this  meeting,  because 
the  gooseberry  is  not  a  common  fruit  in 
the  sense  that  currants,  raspberries  or 
strawberries  may  be  so  called.  At  any  rate 
the  daily  papers  all  over  the  country  copied 
this  item,  which  went  everywhere,  growing 
larger  and  larger  in  its  statement  the  more 
it  traveled.  We  have  received  numberless 
letters  asking  for  the  truth  about  this 
gooseberry  crop,  and  therefore  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  following  statement  from  Mr. 
Collins. 

It  appears  that  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Col¬ 
lin-!  planted  two  acres  of  Downing  goose¬ 
berry  plants.  The  plants  were  at  that 
time  one  year  old,  and  were  of  good  stock. 
The  land  where  the  gooseberries  were 
planted  was  at  that  time  very  stony  and 
hard  to  work.  It  was  in  a  fair  state  of 
cultivation,  but  rather  high  and  dry.  These 
plants  were  set  five  by  four  feet,  and  by 
actual  count  there  were  4,000  of  the  plants 
or  hills.  There  had  been  several  good  crops 
of  gooseberries  from  this  field,  some  good 
and  others  poor.  The  present  Summer  gave 
the  bumper  crop,  for  there  were  picked  16 
tons  and  800  pounds  from  the  4,000  hills 
of  gooseberries,  as  will  be  seen.  This  is 


an  average  of  eight  pounds  per  bush.  The 
price  was  high,  out  we  do  not  give  it  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  crop  is  an  exceptional  one, 
due  to  a  combination  of  splendid  growing 
conditions  and  a  particularly  high  price 
which  would  not  be  fair  to  give. 

This  crop  is  not  a  fair  average  of  what 
can  be  done  with  gooseberries.  It  is  really 
an  exception.  Every  year  Mr.  Collins  says 
he  has  given  that  patch  a  dressing  of  about 
1.200  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  A 
mixed  fertilizer  suitable  for  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  is  used.  The  plants  are  kept  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  and  after  the  picking  season  is  over 
the  whole  thing  is  seeded  to  good  peas  or 
turnips.  Nothing  is  done  with  this  crop 
until  the  following  Spring,  when,  of  course, 
it  is  well  rotted  down.  Then  the  ground 
is  plowed,  fertilized  and  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  until  another  crop  is  ready  to  pick. 
We  are  glad  to  give  the  facts  about  this 
crop.  t  We  do  not  tell  the  story  with  the 
idea  of  suggesting  that  the  gooseberry  crop 
is  something  for  every  reader  to  rush  into. 
Quite  the  reverse  is  true,  for  another  year 
this  same  remarkable  patch  may  prove  some¬ 
thing  of  a  failure.  Farming  or  gardening 
is  simply  a  matter  of  average,  and  if  the 
grower  can  get  one  bumper  crop  out  of 
three  or  five  his  average  is  a  fair  one.  We 
might  take  some  other  year  in  this  goose¬ 
berry  patch  and  demonstrate  from  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  that  year  that  the  crop  was  not  far 
from  a  failure.  Then  again  particular  soil 
is  needed  for  the  gooseberry,  and  of  course  a 
man  has  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  it. 
All  these  things  must  be  considered,  but 
the  point  we  want  to  bring  out  is  that 
there  are  possibilities  in  gardening  in  the 
Eastern  States.  These  two  acres  of  goose¬ 
berries  will  this  year  give  a  greater  profit 
than  many  a  60-acre  Western  farm,  and  we 
are  glad  to  show  that  New  Jersey,  after  two 
centuries  of  cultivation,  can  and  will  come 
into  the  game  for  large  production. 


THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR. 

Our  business  is  handled  no  doubt  a  little 
different  from  the  usual  way.  We  found 
out  some  time  ago  that  the  retailer  wanted 
as  much  as  the  producer,  so  decided  to  do 
our  own  retailing.  Consequently  wc  have 
two  produce  teams  on  the  road  all  the 
time,  and  have  regular  routes  and  custom¬ 
ers.  The  prices  given  below  are  retail 
prices  we  are  getting  now  :  Tomatoes,  two 
cents  a  pound  ;  potatoes,  20  cents  a  peck : 
cabbage,  two  cents  a  pound ;  shell  beans. 
85  cents  a  peck ;  string  beans,  20  cents  a 
peck;  apples,  25  to  35  a  peck,  according  to 
quality ;  squash,  two  to  three  cents  a 
pound,  according  to  quality,  whole  squash 
selling  for  two  cents,  cutting  th?ii  we  get 
three  cents;  cucumbers,  2%  cent"!  each; 
cauliflower,  four  cents  a  pound;  onions,  30 
cents  a  peck ;  grapes,  eight  cents  a  pound  ; 
peppers,  eight  cents  a  pound ;  eggs,  40 
cents  a  dozen ;  dressed  chicken,  23  cents 
a  pound  ;  vinegar,  20  cents  a  gallon.  We 
sell  sometimes  at  wholesale,  but  find  the 
returns  gen'-rally  unsatisfactory,  especially 
when  selling  to  commission  bouses.  As  an 
illustration  we  bad  a  small  surplus  of  cab¬ 
bage,  onions,  and  turnips  last  Spnug,  that 
owing  to  the  hot  weather  in  March  had  to 
be  disposed  of.  We  fixed  up  20  barrels 
of  cabbage,  20  bags  onions,  and  20  bags 
turnips,  split  the  shipment  in  halves,  and 
sent  half  to  each  of  two  commission  houses 
in  Boston  only  a  short  distance  apart. 
These  goods  were  as  near  alike  as  we 
could  make  them,  and  both  were  shipped 
the  same  day,  yet  on  a  small  shipment  like 
that  one  returned  $13.50  more  than  the 
other.  From  the  way  we  knew  the  prices 
were  at  the  time  we  were  satisfied  that 
$13.50  of  our  money  was  not  returned  to 
us.  As  there  are  five  brothers  of  ns  here 
it  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  attend  to  re¬ 
tailing  and  give  more  attention  to  details 
than  is  usually  the  case  when  one  or  two 
men  have  it  all  to  attend  to.  We  have 
been  here  about  five  years,  and  are  trying 
to  build  up  a  poultry,  vinegar,  fruit,  pro¬ 
duce  and  stock  business,  and  feel  quite 
satisfied  with  our  success  up  to  date. 

Massachusetts.  morey  Bros. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Raspberry  plants  for  sale— Miner  Red 

Raspberry,  $5.00  per  thousand, or  prepaid  for  $1.00  per 
hundred.  Listfree.  SLA  YM  AKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

All  kinds  spraying  ont- 
fitsfor  all  purposes — Bar¬ 
rel,  Knapsack,  Power 
Potato  Sprayers,  Com¬ 
plete  Gas  Engine  Orchard 
Rigs,  etc.  Send  for  catalog,  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

2  1  1  th  Street,  Elmira,  New  York 


12  FRUIT  TREES 


WORTH 

$1.90 


FOR  98c 


1  Roosevelt,  1  Bradshaw  Plum,  1 
Niagara  Peach,  1  Ring,  1  Napo¬ 
leon,  1  Montmorency  Cherry,  1 
Raldwin,  1  McIntosh,  1  King 
Apple,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Bartlett, 

1  Seckel  Pear.  All  first  class  trees, 

2  yr.,  4  ft  high  for  98c.  Everybody 
write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Maloney  Bros.  0  Wells,  Box  13  D&nsville,  N.  Y. 


FIT  THAT 


STAYS  FIT 


<]]  Almost  any  clothes  look  well 
when  new.  ::::::: 

Mighty  few  keep  their  good 
looks  after  a  few  months’  wear. 

Woodhull,  Goodale 
&  Bull  Clothes 

keep  their  looks  because 
they’re  made  right.  :  :  :  ; 


<J  The  Patent  Front  over  which 
the  coats  are  made  holds  them 
in  perfect  shape  until  entirely 
worn  out  :  :  : 


<jj  If  you  want  clothes  that  are 
guaranteed  to  give  you  perfect 
satisfaction,  write  us  for 

FREE  Style  Book  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

WOODHULL,  GOODALE  &  BULL, 


§ 


200  W  WILLOW  STREET, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PARR  ARE  CELERY.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND 
uADDRUL)  CELERIAC,  best  variety  fine  plants 
$1  per  1.000;  10,000  lor  *7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRIST0L.PA. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines  for  Sale . 

Green’s  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  grow  and 
are  TUI  V.  TO  NAME.  Established  thirty  years. 
Capital  $125,000.  liny  of  Green  and  save  half 
your  money.  No  agents.  Send  for  our  big  fruit 
catalog,  72  pages,  illustrated,  and  get  free  copy 
also  of  Green's  Frul  t  I  ns’  motor. 

Book  worth  il  Hollar  for  1  O  Gents.  Send  10 
cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green's  Kook, 

.  ou  Fruit  Growing.  Send  in  tree  order  now. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Wc  have  a  large  supply  of  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry.  Plum  and  Poach  to  offer  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Montmorency  Cherry  trees  $10.00  per  100 — 10,000 
Cherry  Currant  bushes  at 46 -00  per  100.  Wholesale 
price-list  just  out,  get  a  copy. 

L'AMOREAUX  NURSERIES,  Schoharie,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  page  12. 


Pay  for  themselves 
in  a  single  season 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  will  more 
than  pay  for  themselves  in  the  better, 
earlier  crops  that  wi  11  bring  the  big  price* 
on  the  early  market — and  in  time  and 
labor  saved  in  caring  for  the  beds. 

You  never  have  to  cover  Sunlight  Sash 

You  can  throw  away  expensive  boards 
and  mats.  Youcan  saveall  thetimeyou  now 
take  to  cover  and  uncover  the  beds — because 
Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  have — 

Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one 

(See  diagram  above) 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  is  a  %  Inch 
layer  of  dry  still  air.  This  tranparent  blanklet 
is  a  perfect  non-conductor,  keeping  in  the  heat 
— keeping  out  the  cold — permitting  the  plants 
to  get  all  the  light  all  the  time,  which  means  big¬ 
ger  earlier  plants.  Glass  is  held  in  place  with¬ 
out  putty.  Cannot  work  loose — easily  replaced. 

Agents  Wanted  e  A  splendid  opportunity. 
Write  for  details. 


Send  for  these  two  books 

1.  Oar  Free  Catalog — Con  tains  the  details  of 
til  isnew  invention  for  hot-beds  and  cold-lranies 
ourfreight  prepaidand 
guaranteed  delivery 
proposition. 

2.  Send  4c  in  stamps 
for  a  valuable  booklet 
on  hot-bed  and  cold- 
frame  gardening  by 
Prof.  W.  F.  Massey. 

There  is  no  higher  au¬ 
thority  in  the  country. 

This  book  will  interest 
the  most  expert  gar¬ 
deners. 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


The  Largest  Assortment  in  America 

Send  for  our  Special  Collection 
No.  1 — 108  Choice  Bulbs 
for  House  Culture 
Price  $2.75 

or  our  Assortment  No.  4,  Con¬ 
taining  143  Bulbs  for 
Outdoor  Culture 
Price  $2.75 

Delivered  free  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

See  inside  cover  page  for  particulars 
of  above  and  other  assortments. 

Mailed  free  for  the  asking 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  Dept.  R  New  York 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  I9IO  SPRING  1911 

\Ve  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 

HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees-  Free  Catalogue 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  <fe  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  tho  leading  and  money  making 
O  varieties  : ready  to  ship  now.  D.  UODWAY,  llartly.  Del. 


Save  Your  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Tree 
Protectors,  and  Protect  your  Trees  from 
Rabbits  and  Mice  this  Winter.  S.  W. 
Call,  Perry,  O.,  will  furnish  you  Pro¬ 
tectors  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for 
Description  and  Price. 


1910. 
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Cherries  Fail  to  Ripen. 

8.  L.,  Salem,  0. — I  have  a  cherry  tree 
which  blooms  every  Spring  and  is  full  of 
cherries,  English  Morello,  but  they  only 
get  about  half  ripe,  and  remain  in  this 
condition  till  Winter  and  do  not  get  lit  for 
use.  It  has  done  this  same  thing  for  five 
years.  The  cherries  always  were  lovely,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  now.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do? 

Ans. — I  never  heard  of  such  a  case, 
and  do  not  know  what  to  say  in  reply. 
It  may  change  and  the  cherries  ripen 
all  right  next  year.  People  get  sick  and 
then  get  well,  and  sometimes  trees  do 
so,  but  that  is  not  common.  Give  it  good 
rich  soil  and  maybe  it  will  come  out  all 
right.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Deepening  a  Well. 

G.  If.  II.,  Auburn,  Me. — Is  there  any 
practicable  method  of  deepening  a  well  ?  A 
well  said  never  to  go  dry,  did  so  for  a  short 
time  last  Summer.  If  it  could  be  deepened 
two  or  three  feet  I  think  it  would  stand 
any  drought. 

Ans. — If  your  well  is  bottomed  in  the 
rock  formation  you  will  require  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  well  driller,  and  all  lie  will 
have  to  do  is  to  set  up  the  rig  over  the 
well  and  drill  down  to  the  required 
depth.  For  a  well  with  the  bottom  above 
the  rock  I  should  get  some  sewer  pipe 
as  large  as  would  go  down  inside  the 
wall,  and  dig  out  the  bottom  inside  the 
pipe,  settling  the  pipe  as  fast  as  the  dirt 
was  removed.  This  will  prevent  under¬ 
mining  the  well.  j.  f.  v. 

Keeping  Lemons. 

S.  K.,  Maria,  Pa. — IIow  can  I  keep 
lemons  for  some  time  without  their  spoil¬ 
ing? 

Ans. — Lemons,  like  all  Citrus  fruits, 
have  skins  of  very  complex  and  delicate 
character.  They  have  a  layer  of  oil  cells 
next  the  surface,  and  these  are  rather 
easily  broken ;  and  the  skins  being  tender 
in  many  cases  they  are  subject  to  ab¬ 
rasion  unless  very  carefully  handled.  If 
taken  from  the  tree  with  the  greatest 
care  and  never  bruised,  they  should  al¬ 
ways  be  gathered  when  the  skins  are  yet 
green  and  laid  in  a  cool,  dark  place  and 
remain  there  until  they  have  gone 
through  a  change  that  is  called  curing. 
The  skin  loses  some  of  its  moisture,  be¬ 
comes  soft  and  tough  and  turns  yellow. 
If  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  the  skin 
becomes  thick  and  coarse  and  the  juice 
is  not  so  acid,  which  is  very  undesirable 
in  a  lemon.  If  bought  in  the  market 
and  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  for  long 
periods  they  should  be  selected  without 
blemishes,  wrapped  in  paper  and  put  in 
a  slightly  cool  place,  where  there  will 
be  almost  no  change  of  temperature  and 
little  or  no  light.  I  have  had  them  keep 
for  many  weeks  under  such  conditions. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Getting  Rid  of  Quack  Grass, 

E.  li.  W.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. — I  have  two 
acres  that  were  planted  to  corn.  It  rained 
for  almost  two  weeks,  and  the  quack  grass 
got  the  best  of  me.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  plow  it  under  and  sow  to  rye?  Would 
the  rye  choke  the  quack  or  vice  versa?  Is 
there  any  sure  way  to  get  rid  of  quack 
grass?  IIow  late  can  vetch  be  planted  in 
this  territory?  I  wish  to  plow  it  under 
in  the  Spring. 

Ans. — Quack  grass  spreads  by  means 
of  underground  stems  or  roots.  You 
cannot  hope  to  choke  it  out  by  seeding  to 
rye  in  the  Fall.  After  the  quack  grass 
has  been  killed  by  frost  the  rye  will  come 
on.  To  kill  the  quack  grass  you  must 
either  rip  out  the  roots  and  expose  them 
to  sun  and  air,  or  prevent  any  growth 
above  ground.  Either  plan  if  persist¬ 
ently  carried  on  will  kill  out  the  quack 
grass.  During  June  and  July  the  field  is 
kept  constantly  worked  with  a  spring- 
tooth  or  disk  harrow.  What  is  wanted 
is  some  tool  that  will  chop  or  pull  off  the 
roots  and  toss  them  to  the  surface.  After 
keeping  this  up  thoroughly  a  very  thick 
seeding  of  buckwheat  can  be  put  in. 
This  quick-growing  chop  will  usually 
smother  out  what  is  left  of  the  quack 
grass.  Much  the  same  result  is  obtained 
by  planting  corn  and  keeping  every  plant 
of  quack  grass  cut  off  as  it  grows.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  turn  a  flock  of  sheep 
into  the  field  and  keep  them  there 


through  the  season.  So  many  sheep  are 
used  that  the  quack  grass  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  enough  pasture  for  them.  As  a 
result  the  sheep  will  keep  every  plant 
gnawed  close  the  ground.  Where  this  is 
kept  up  during  the  Summer  the  quack 
grass  cannot  endure.  The  latter  part  of 
September  is  about  the  limit  for  vetch 
seeding. 

Damage  By  Cow. 

.1.  L.,  Connecticut. — One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor's  cows  while  being  driven  home  from 
pasture  knocked  down  and  broke  my  rural 
delivery  mailbox.  Is  the  owner  of  the  cow 
responsible  for  damage? 

Ans. — If  your  mail  box  was  in  a 
proper  position  your  neighbor  would 
be  responsible  for  any  damage  inflicted 
by  his  cow. 

Breach  of  Contract. 

I.  M.,  Neio  York. — I  employed  a  man  for 
work  ou  my  village  farm  and  general  work 
for  one  year  from  April  1  last,  agreeing 
to  pay  him  $30  a  mouth.  lie  came  to 
work  on  April  1  as  agreed.  On  April  10 
he  failed  to  come.  Ou  going  to  his  house 
to  learn  the  reason  he  said  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  he  would  rather  work  by  the  day, 
assuring  me  that  he  had  been  treated  right, 
and  he  had  no  complaint  to  make.  After 
employing  him  I  arranged  for  300  chickens, 
bought  a  house  (suitable  to  him)  and  did 
other  things  conditioned  on  this  employ¬ 
ment.  lie  now  insists  that  I  owe  him  $9 
for  the  nine  days’  work.  I  have  sent  a 
bill  to  him  for  $33,  less  that  $9.  I  am  out 
tliis  much  (and  more)  by  his  leaving.  Can 
I  collect  or  do  I  owe  him  the  $9? 

Ans. — If  you  make  a  contract  with  a 
man  for  his  services  and  lie,  without 
just  cause,  breaks  his  contract  you  have 
a  right  -of  action  against  him  for  any 
damages  you  may  have  suffered.  That 
is  the  law,  but  in  a  suit  before  a  jury 
the  workingman,  if  he  has  any  kind  of 
a  reputation,  usually  wins.  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  settle  rather  than  stand  a 
lawsuit. 


short  horse  is 
soon  curried 


“And  after  we  cast  our  bread  upon  the 
waters,  what  do  we  have  then?”  asked 
the  Sunday  school  teacher.  “Mush !” 
piped  a  little  lad  with  freckles  on  his 
nose. — Chicago  News. 


Likewise  a  small  job  of  painting  is  soon  finished,  and 
any  job  of  painting  is  a  small  job  if  taken  in  time. 

The  longer  your  house  and  barns  are  allowed  to 
go  without  repainting,  the  more  paint  it  takes  and 
the  more  time  to  apply  it. 

That’s  why  delays  are  costly. 

And  also  buildings,  wagons  and  machinery  needing  paint  and  not 
getting  it,  soon  need  more  than  paint  to  make  them  right. 

The  moral  is  keep  things  painted  and  use  good  paint  in  doing  so. 
By  good  paint  I  mean  paint  that  covers  well,  sinks  in  and  stays  on. 
Select  your  paint  as  you  do  your  seed  or  your  fertilizer — it  is  just  as 
important.  Find  a  name  in  the  paint  field  that  stands  out,  that  has 
made  a  reputation  on  quality,  that  was  making  paint  when  you  were  a 
boy  and  is  still  at  it  and  that  has  become  the  largest  paint  house  in  the 
world,  and  you  can  come  pretty  near  trusting  its  products. 

There  is  such  a  house  and  to  save  your  time  I’ll  mention  its  name — 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Company.  You  can  get  every  kind  of  paint  or 
varnish  that  your  farm  requires  from  a  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  near  you. 
Just  mention  the  thing  to  be  painted  and  you’ll  get  the  right  paint — 
the  kind  that  will  last  and  protect. 

You  can  get  a  most  informing  book  free  by  addressing 

THE  LITTLE  PAINT  MAN,  care  of 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 

635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  Canada,  639  Centre  St.,  Montreal 


Apple  Barrels 


—LOW  PKICE;  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT.  HOB  BUT 
GILLIES,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  f^KTes 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Repairs! 

Mondn  Harness,  Shoes.  Canvas;  Myers’ 
Sowing  Awl  makes  lock-stitch 
Jiko  sowing  machine.  $1  postpaid. 
BIO  MONEY  FOR  AO  ENTS. 
C.  A  MYERS  CO. 
rft:t28LoxingtonAvo..  Chicago,  1U. 


Victor  I,  $25 

Other  styles,  $10 
to  $100 

Victor-Victrolas 
$125  to  $250 


From  the  greatest  stars  of  grand  opera  clear 
through  to  “Bones”  and  “Tambo”  of  the  minstrel 
show,  on  the  Victor. 

In  between  there’s  charming-  vaudeville  sketches,  band  and 
orchestra  music,  classic  symphonies,  special  dance  music,  comic 
songs,  sentimental  ballads,  sacred  selections — everything  that 
the  heart  desires. 

And  all  played  and  sung  in  the  world’s 
best  way,  as  the  V ictor  alone  can  play  them.. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  hear  some  of 
this  delightful  music — your  favorite 
selections?  Wouldn’t  your  family  be 
glad  to  have  such  an  instrument — an 
instrument  that  any  one  can  play  and 
that  all  can  enjoy?  Wouldn’t  it  make 
your  home  life  happier  and  brighter 
and  better  all  around? 

Of  course,  it  would.  But  don’t 
simply  take  our  word  for  it.  Go  to  the 
nearest  Victor  dealer’s  and  hear  the  Victor. 

Decide  for  yourself  whether  it  isn’t  the  great¬ 
est  musical  instrument  you  ever  heard- 
whether  you  can  afford  to  be  without  a 
Victor  in  your  home. 

There’s  a  Victor  as  low'  as  $10.  Others  up  to  $100. 

Victor-Victrolas  $125  to  $250.  Easy  terms  can  be  arranged 
with  your  dealer,  if  desired. 

Use  the  coupon  and  senditto  us  today  for  a  copy  of  the  Victor  catalogs. 

The  regular  Victor  catalog  shows  and  tells  all  about  the  different 
styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victor-Victrola. 

The  Victor  Record  catalog  lists  more  than  3000  selections — 
both  single-  and  double-faced.  Same  high  quality — only  differ-  ~c 

ence  is  in  price.  Buy  double-faced  if  the  combination  suits 


you 


New  Victor  Records  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  28th  of  each  month 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

201  hand  Cooper  St*..  Camden.  N.  J. 

Berliner  gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributor*. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


And  be  sure  to  hear 
the  Victor-Victrola 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  8, 


TROUBLE  WITH  CORN. 

E.  P.,  Nutley,  N.  J. — Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  corn?  It  is 
Country  Gentleman ;  the  ears  are  good 
sized,  well  filled  and  altogether  very  good 
looking,  the  finest  looking  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  produce  in  my  limited  experience 
of  the  past  four  years.  But  the  trouble  is 
that  it  is  not  sweet.  The  first  time  I 
tasted  this  variety  of  corn  I  thought  it  the 
finest  I  had  ever  tasted.  My  corn  patch 
was  fertilized  in  the  Spring  with  cow  and 
horse  manure  mixed.  The  early  growth  was 
very  slow,  due  T  thought  entirely  to  weather 
conditions,  and  the  patch  was  cultivated 
about  three  times.  The  Golden  Bantam 
was  delicious  and  I  am  thinking  of  growing 
this  variety  exclusively  another  year,  but  I 
hate  to  give  up  the  Country  Gentleman 
without  another  trial.  Would  different 
treatment  improve  the  quality? 

Ans. — I  believe  the  trouble  to  be  due 
to  either  one  of  two  causes — poor  seed  or 
climatic  conditions.  Either  will  cause 
the  trouble  complained  of.  But  from  the 
fact  that  the  inquirer  clearly  states  in  his 
letter  that  the  early  growth  was  very 
slow,  due  entirely  to  other  conditions, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  was  possibly  the 
trouble.  I  have  noticed  quite  frequently 
in  the  many  years  of  growing  this  crop 
that  some  seasons  the  corn  will  be  much 
sweeter  than  it  will  be  in  others.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  chemical  laboratory  within  that  corn 
plant,  and  the  work  done  there  cannot  be 
done  at  its  best  unless  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  congenial  thereto.  The  past 
season  has  been  a  very  trying  one  for  the 
vegetable  grower  in  many  parts  of  this 
country.  Admitting  that  the  planter  se¬ 
lected  ideal  soil,  used  good  judgment  in 
preparing,  manuring  and  fertilizing  the 
same,  and  gave  his  crop  thorough  culti¬ 
vation,  there  is  still  one  factor  left  over 
which  the  grower  has  no  control — water. 
Water  is  the  carrying  agent,  and  without 
it  we  cannot  hope  to  have  ideal  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  soil  may  abound  in 
available  mineral  constituents;  it  may 

have  an  abundance  of  nitrogen,  but  with¬ 
out  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  carry 
it  to  that  laboratory  where  starches  and 
sugars  are  made,  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  an  ideal  product.  From  the  other 
viewpoint,  it  may  be  possible  that  the 
seeds  the  inquirer  planted  were  not  al¬ 
together  pure.  In  my  limited  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  variety  of  sweet  corn,  I 
have  thought  that  strains  from  certain 

seed  houses  were  much  better  and 

sweeter  than  what  purported  to  be  the 
same  variety  purchased  from  other 

seedsmen.  This,  however,  is  something 
that  the  inquirer  must  figure  out  himself. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  also  possible  that  the 
soil  lacked  potash.  The  sulphate  with 
the  manure  might  have  helped. 


WORK  OF  SEVENTEEN-YEAR  LOCUSTS. 

It  is  announced  that  next  yen  we  are 
to  have  another  visit  from  the  17-year 
locust  in  New  Jersey,  as  a  new  biood  is 
due  to  hatch  out  then.  Just  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  this  locust  came  bcfoie,  what 
.  particular  damage  did  they  do,  and  what 
can  we  reasonably  expect  next  yea"?  From 
your  previous  experience  would  you  make 
any  difference  in  your  planting  of  fiuit  on 
account  of  these  locusts? 

In  Mercer  County  about  14  years  ago 
there  was  but  light  damage.  The  previ¬ 
ous  periodical  visit  I  rememb'1]  caused 
more  harm  but  not  very  serious.  I  would 
not  hesitate  planting  fiuit  tre^s  on  ac¬ 
count  of  locust  visitation  from  past  expe¬ 
rience.  S.  B.  KCrCHAM. 

Mercer  Jo.,  N.  J. 

We  nc/er  have  had  any  serious  injury 
from  the  17-year  locusts  since  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  in  this  neighborhood.  The  uniy  dam¬ 
age  I  ever  saw  was  near  Reading.  Pa., 
where  the  chestnut  trees  were  cut  a  good 
deal.  The  ends  of  the  young  growths  were 
punctured  and  were  ready  to  drop  off.  As 
we  never  had  any  damage  here,  I  should 
plant  fruit  trees  without  hesitation.  If 
the  trees  were  trimmed,  as  Mi.  Fraser 
suggested  at  our  last  meeting,  I  would  not 
anticipate  any  trouble,  even  in  the  infested 
regions,  unless  it  might  be  in  lauds  recent¬ 
ly  cleared.  Howard  g.  taylor. 

Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 

In  1883  I  am  absolutely  positive  they 
did  considerable  damage  to  a  tluee-year- 
old  peach  orchard  along  one  side  next  to 
a  piece  of  woodland  for  10  or  12  rows,  and 
these  rows  never  amounted  to  much ;  in 
the  rest  of  the  orchard  the  damage  was  very 
slight,  if  any.  The  1900  brood  was  very 


small  in  comparison,  and  I  remember  no 
damage  from  them  to  amount  to  anything. 
The  sparrows  took  them  in  charge  about 
as  soon  as  they  showed  thorns  ^ves  above 
ground,  and  I  think  the  1917  brood  will  be 
still  smaller ;  and  if  the  English  sparrow 
is  allowed  to  thrive  the  17-year  locust  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  in  regard 
to  next  year’s  planting  where  the  brood  is 
due,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  set,  and  would 
expect  little  or  no  loss,  believing  that  the 
young  trees  would  soon  outgrow  the  sting 
of  the  female  locust.  These  could  be  eas¬ 
ily  cut  back  wTith  no  damage  to  the  tree. 
With  a  two  or  three-vear-old  orchard  I 
would  expect  more  damage  and  loss,  as 
they  seem  to  prefer  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
a  small  horizontal  limb  about  as  thick  as 
a  lead  pencil.  This  dies  and  drops  off. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  limb  or  body  of  tree  stung. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  p.  v.  drake. 


Plum  Curculio. 

T.  TF.  N.,  Ohio. — Our  Lombard  plums 
that  were  not  killed  by  the  late  freezes  last 
Spring  all  gummed  and  fell  off.  What 
caused  that?  They  were  sprayed  with  as- 
senate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lime  once 
just  after  the  bloom  fell  off. 

Ans. — They  were  stung  by  a  little  in¬ 
sect  called  plum  curculio.  In  each  place 
where  the  skin  was  pierced  an  egg  was 
placed  and  it  soon  hatched  and  began 
to  eat  its  way  to  the  seed.  This  caused 
the  gum  to  form  and  the  fruit  to  drop. 


Spraying  does  very  little  harm  to  this 
pest.  Jarring  off  the  affected  plums  and 
the  bugs,  too,  about  twice  a  week  from 
the  time  the  plums  begin  to  form  until 
they  are  more  than  half  grown  will  do 
some  good.  They  are  caught  on  a  sheet 
and  burned.  This  insect  is  easily  caught 
in  this  way.  In  some  places  it  troubles 
peaches  very  badly,  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Bill  for  Husband’s  Services. 

A  widower,  who  assisted  his  wife  during 
her  life  in  her  boarding  house,  now  files 
a  bill  against  her  estate  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  her  during  her  life.  Can  he  recover? 

New  York.  T.  a. 

Both  the  husband  and  wife  are  entitled 
to  the  services,  society  and  help  of  the  other 
spouse  and  can  claim  no  pay  for  these 
advantages.  The  mercenary  spirit  has  no 
place  in  the  family  circle.  What  is  done 
for  the  interest  of  the  family  is  done  in  the 
spirit  of  love  and  mutual  help.  II is  claim 
against  her  estate  should  be  disallowed. 
The  policy  of  the  law  is  to  foster  family 
co-operation. 

“Yonder  is  a  beach  camera  fiend,”  said 
the  first  bathing  girl.  “They  are  dis¬ 
gusting  I  think.”  “This  one  is  particu¬ 
larly  disgusting,”  declared  the  second 
bathing  girl.  “After  I  had  posed  all 
morning  for  his  benefit,  he  ate  his  lunch 
from  that  box.” — Washington  Herald. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

8BLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


iPOWN  FENC 


Qi 

Strongest  most  durable  fence 
J  made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
^^galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
strong  Chicken  tight.  1 4  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  free.  Wop.  ... 

The  brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Cl  lo 


22  Models  for  1911 
*  1911  _  8775  to  8L675 

Licensed  under  Selden  patent  niwm 

The  new  Overland  line  consists  of  22  models— from  20  to  35  h.  p. 
All  have  four  cylinders— all  include  gas  lamps  and  magneto. 


You  can  now  get  anything  desirable  in  size,  style 
or  power  in  the  famous  Overland  line.  And  what¬ 
ever  you  want  will  cost  considerably  less  than  any 
other  equal  car. 

We  have  cut  the  cost  of  Overlands  28  per  cent  with¬ 
in  the  past  two  years.  We  have  done  this  by  investing 
over  $3,000,000  in  the  highest  type  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment. 

We  have  installed  hundreds  of  automatic  machines 
for  making  each  part  in  the  most  exact,  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way.  The  sum  of  that  saving  amounts,  on 
the  average,  to  $300  per  car. 

Because  of  that  saving,  and  our  enormous  produc¬ 
tion,  Overlands  give  much  more  for  the  money  than 
you  get  in  any  other  car. 

20,000  Now  in  Use 

The  Overland  is  not  three  years  old,  yet  20,000 
cars  are  in  use.  And  dealers  have  already  paid  their 
deposits  on  more  than  18,000  of  the  new-season  models. 

This  amazing  demand  has  been  due  to  creating  an 
utterly  perfect  car.  No  Overland  owner  ever  meets 
a  car  that  is  better  than  his.  It  would  be  entirely 
impossible,  at  any  price,  to  build  a  car  more  economi¬ 
cal,  more  reliable,  more  trouble-proof. 

The  parts  and  materials  which  go  into  each  car  are 
subjected  to  more  than  a  thousand  inspections.  The 
engines  arc  run  for  48  hours  before  they  go  into  the 
cars.  Th.,n  every  chassis,  before  the  body  is  added, 
is  given  at  least  two  severe  road  tests. 

As  a  result  of  this  care,  each  Overland  car  sells 
others.  For  much  of  the  time  the  demand  has  been 
from  two  to  three  times  our  output. 

Many  New  Styles 

Our  designers  this  year  have  given  their  attention 
largely  to  style  and  appearance.  The  mechanism  of 
the  cars  could  not  be  further  perfected. 

They  have  designed  a  new  roadster  for  $775.  It  is 
a  20-horsepower  4-cylinder  car  with  a  96-inch  wheel 
base. 


They  have  designed  three  styles  of  torpedo  road¬ 
sters,  one  of  which  sells  for  $850. 

They  have  brought  out  new  ideas  in  low-hanging, 
straight-line  touring  cars — some  with  the  new  fore 
doors.  In  some  of  the  models  you  are  offered  the 
choice  of  fore  doors  or  open  front  with  no  difference 
in  price.  You  will  note  that  most  makers  charge  an 
extra  price  for  the  fore-door  designs,  else  they  don’t 
make  them  at  all. 

Every  model  has  double  ignition,  the  separate 
cylinders,  the  five-bearing  crank  shaft,  the  unit  power 
plant,  the  dust-proof  case — all  in  accord  with  the  best 
engineering  practice.  Some  have  the  pedal  control, 
some  the  sliding  gears. 

Our  Interesting  1911  Book 

Our  book  of  the  1911  Overlands  shows  about  all  the 
new  things  in  motordom.  It  pictures  all  our  new 
models  and  gives  full  specifications. 

There  are  five  styles  of  25-horsepower  cars  which 
this  year  sell  for  $1,000.  The  wheel  base  is  102  inches. 

The  30-horsepower  Overlands,  with  110-inch  wheel 
bases,  sell  for  $1,250.  On  the  touring  models  you  have 
your  choice  of  fore  doors  or  open  front. 

The  35-horsepower  Overlands,  with  118-inch  wheel 
bases,  sell  for  $1,600  and  $1,675.  All  prices  include 
gas  lamps  and  magneto. 

Send  us  this  coupon  for  a  copy  of  the  book  and  the 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


The  Willys-Overland  Co. 

(085) 

(Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent) 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  mail  the  1911  book  to 

Our  Si, 000  touring'  car  —  25  h.  p.  —  102-inch  wheel  base. 
Five  styles  of  body.  The  tonneau  shown  above  is  detach¬ 
able,  allowing'  room  for  milk  cans  or  farm  truck. 


All  prices  include  gas  lamps  and  magneto 


(124) 


One  of  the  new  fore-door  models.  Note  the  straight  lines. 
iA  fore-door  touring'  car,  with  30  horse  power  and 
110-inch  wheel  base,  costs  $1,250. 
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WHAT  KILLED  THE  WEEDS? 

I  planted  a  strip  of  corn  in  the  lot 
where  my  growing  chicks  run,  for  shel¬ 
ter  and  shade  for  the  chicks.  What 
seems  to  me  a  singular  fact  is  that  there 
have  been  no  weeds  in  that  corn  this 
year,  and  it  has  not  been  hoed  at  all ;  not 
once.  I  cultivated  it  twice  to  loosen  the 
soil  and  sent  my  boy  over  to  hoe  it,  but 
he  returned  in  a  little  while  and  said : 
“There  is  no  use  in  hoeing  it;  there  isn't 
a  weed  there;”  and  there  hasn't  been  all 
Summer.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of  corn 
on  that  lot,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  beautiful 
piece.  Several  people  have  told  me  that 
it  was  the  nicest  looking  corn  they  had 
seen  this  year.  It  is  a  flint  corn,  but 
stands  seven  to  eight  feet  high.  Great 
is  hen  manure  when  mixed  with  earth, 
like  mine,  and  applied  to  corn.  This 
year,  though,  I  put  a  little  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  around  each  hill. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  know  from  watching 
our  own  poultry  that  the  birds  will  de¬ 
stroy  many  weed  seeds.  Turkeys  are 
particularly  fond  of  them,  and  we  think 
they  would  in  a  few  years  clean  out  the 
weeds  if  confined  in  a  fair-sized  place. 


Cultivating  Alfalfa;  Spring-Tooth  Harrow 
Teeth. 

Since  writing  “A  Larger  Alfalfa  Ser¬ 
mon,”  page  869,  I  have  had  a  photograph 
of  two  harrow  teeth  taken,  and  send  one, 
that  readers  may  know  how  the  teeth 


DENTISTRY  FOR  A  SPRING  TOOTH. 


should  be  made  over,  to  do  successful 
work  in  an  Alfalfa  field.  With  the  week 
ending  September  10  the  work  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  Alfalfa  fields,  and  sowing  200 
pounds  of  bone  meal  .per  acre  was  fin¬ 
ished.  The  fertilizer  was  sown  with  a 
hoe  drill,  the  hoes  down.  One  field  was 
harrowed  once,  which  with  the  working, 
makes  five  times  for  the  season.  The 
second  field,  besides  the  drill  work,  had 
for  the  whole  field  six  harrowings,  and 
parts  of  the  field  where  the  crab  grass 
was  thickest  had  two  to  four  times 
more  for  the  season.  The  object  in  this 
is  to  kill  all  this  grass  possible  this  Fall, 
for  I  may  not  be  able  to  get  it  harrowed 
next  season  before  the  Alfalfa  starts. 
The  teeth  shown  in  picture  are  from 
different  makes  of  harrows  (as  I  could 
not  get  two  of  same  make),  one  new 
and  one  made  over.  The  broad  point 
shows  the  shape  of  most  of  the  makes 
when  they  leave  the  factory — too  broad 
and  blunt  to  work  in  hard  soil.  The 
narrow  point  works  all  right  in  hard 
ground  in  Alfalfa  fields.  Since  the  last 
time  sharpened  my  harrow  has  worked 
ov‘er  35  acres  of  land,  but  should  be 
sharpened  again  before  doing  any  more 
Alfalfa  cultivating,  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 

Odd  Experience  with  Alfalfa. 

Last  August  I  seeded  half  an  acre  of 
poor  freestone  land  near  Chillicothe,  O., 
to  Alfalfa  as  a  test  in  that  locality.  I 
got  a  fine  stand,  but  it  only  got  about  six 
inches  high.  I  told  tenant  to  cover  it 
evenly  with  manure  in  late  Fall,  and  last 
Spring  I  went  to  look  at  my  Alfalfa,  to 
find  that  the  man  had  only  manured 
about  one-half  and  that  only  in  lumps. 
After  a  good  “lecturing”  the  man  did  the 
job  nicely,  but  the  exposed  half  had  been 
raised  about  two  inches  by  freezes.  I 
left  patch  till  June,  but  it  seemed  to  do 
no  good,  so  had  the  man  plow  it  up  and 


drill  to  cow  peas.  In  a  few  days  after 
cow  peas  were  drilled  in  the  Alfalfa  be¬ 
gan  to  appear,  until  now  I  have  the  very 
finest  and  thriftiest  patch  of  Alfalfa  I 
have  ever  seen.  In  digging  down  I 
found  one  to  four  sprouts  coming  from 
one  Alfalfa  root  in  the  soil.  Is  this 
usual  or  not?  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

I  did  not  use  lime,  fertilizer  or  inocula¬ 
tion,  only  the  once  manuring. 

So.  Solon,  O.  J-  W.  b. 

R.  X.-Y. — We  think  this  is  unusual; 
we  have  seen  nothing  like  it.  The  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  seem  to  have  fitted 
the  soil  so  that  Alfalfa  seed  left  in  the 
ground  sprouted  and  grew.  Who  has 
had  a  similar  experience? 

Marl  for  Lime. 

F.  K.  M.,  Hatcher,  IE.  Va. — Our  soil  is 
sand  and  clay ;  subsoil  white  clay.  Will 
the  lime  in  marl  have  a  tendency  to  burn 
the  humus  out  of  soil  like  burned  lime? 
If  i  ot,  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  marl 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  lime  into  our 
soil  ?  Can  the  Thomas  phosphate  or  slag 
be  used  to  advantage  on  stable  manure  to 
increase  its  fertilizing  properties  like  the 
Tennessee  phosphate  rock,  say  40  pounds  to 
the  ton  of  manure?  If  so  why  not  use  the 
slag  instead  of  the  rock  phosphate,  because 
of  the  large  percentage  of  lime? 

Ans. — No — the  lime  in  the  marl  is 
probably  much  the  same  as  that  in 
ground  limestone.  This  is  the  carbonate. 
It  s  mild  in  its  action  and  does  not  act 
to  burn  or  decay  the  humus  as  rapidly 
•  as  burned  lime  does.  It  will  depend  on 
the  composition  of  the  marl.  How  much 
lime  does  it  contain?  You  should  have 
an  analysis  made  if  you  expect  to  use 
any  large  quantity.  Then  you  can  know 
just  what  you  are  doing  and  how  much 
marl  to  use 'in  order  to  get  enough  lime. 
Do  not  use  the  Thomas  or  slag  phos¬ 
phate  on  stable  manure.  The  lime  in 
this  slag  is  in  much  the  same  form  as 
burned  lime.  While  the  marl  or  ground 
limestone  would  be  safe  the  burned  lime 
would  go  through  a  chemical  action 
which  drives  off  the  ammonia.  The 
lime  in  the  raw  phosphate  rock  is  more 
in  the  form  of  a  sulphate  and  in  this 
form  no  loss  of  ammonia  would  be  felt. 
The  slag  may  be  used  on  crops  wherever 
lime  is  needed,  but  neither  this  nor 
burned  lime  should  be  mixed  with 
manure. 

Ground  Oyster  Shells  and  Potatoes. 

.1.  X.  ('.,  Olympia,  Wash. — I  am  prepar¬ 
ing  oat  and  vetch  stubble  for  potatoes  next 
year.  I  am  giving  a  liberal  top-dressing  of 
stable  manure,  and  expect  a  good  second 
crop  of  vetch  to  turn  under.  The  land 
needs  lime,  and  I  wish  to  put  about  1,000 
pounds  ground  oyster  shell  per  acre.  This 
analyzes  96  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime. 
Will  there  be  loss  in  any  way  if  I  apply 
the  oyster  shell  soon  after  or  about  same 
time- as  the  manure? 

Ans. — No;  the  ground  oyster  shells 
will  not  seriously  affect  the  manure,  but 
we  would  not  use  lime  in  any  form  on 
land  just  before  planting  potatoes.  That 
is  one  of  the  first  rules  in  farming,  for 
lime  will  be  almost  sure  to  increase  the 
amount  of  scab  on  the  potatoes. 


“The  Smack” 

of  the 

“Snack” 

Post 

Toasties 

and  Cream 

A  wholesome,  ready- 
cooked  food  w  h i c h 
youngsters,  and  older 
folks  thoroughly  enjoy. 

Let  them  have  all  they 
want.  It  is  rich  in  nour¬ 
ishment  and  has  a  win¬ 
ning  flavour — 

“The  Memory  Lingers** 


POSTU.M  CEREAL  CO.,  LTD., 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


A  WATER  SYSTEM 

WITHOUTaWATER  tank 


Don’t  use  an  immense  tank,  either 
elevated  or  buried,  for  storing 
water.  Stored  water  is  unhealthful 
for  your  family  and  your  stock. 
Pump  the  water  direct,  with  com¬ 
pressed  air,  as  you  use  it.  Supply 
Equipment  may  be  placed  at  any  distance  the  home  with  water  fresh  from 

from  the  vreH.  Outfits  supplied  for  any  lift.  the  well  by  using  the 

PERRY  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SYSTEM 

The  only  water  system  which  stores  no  water 

VX7TTH  the  Perry  System,  the  water  stays  in  the  well  until  it  is  needed.  Continuous 
YY  pressure  in  the  pipes  at  all  times,  same  as  city  supply.  The  Perry  System  forces 
water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  faucets  by  direct  air  pressure.  It  stores  com¬ 
pressed  air,  which  is  the  power  that  forces  the  water  from  the  cylinders  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  pump.  This  stored  air  is  reserve  power,  making  it  necessary  to  operate 
the  compressor  only  occasionally  ;  therefore  the  motor,  engine,  or  whatever  power 
employed  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

One  air-compressing  outfit  will  supply  both  hard  and  soft  water,  if  desired. 
Easy  to  install  and  operate. 

The  Perry  System  is  adapted  for  open  or  driven  wells,  lakes,  rivers  or  springs. 
Economical  in  operation.  Endorsed  by  architects  and  engineers.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

UNITED  PUriP  AND  POWER  CO. 

473  OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

is  the  natural  proven  waterproofer.  Its  use  in 
streets  and  roofs  for  over  thirty  years  has  shown 
it  to  be  a  mighty  storm-defier  and  weather-resister. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  It  prevents  cracks, 
breaks,  and  leaks.  You  can’t  afford  to  run  risks.  You 
want  the  roofing  that  proves  it  is  proof. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  insures  water-tight  seams 
without  cement.  Ask  for  it  with  Genasco. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Don’t  go  by  the 
looks  of  roofing  ;  insist  on  the  hemisphere  trade-mark.  A  written  guarantee— if 
you  want  it.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Ready  Roofing 

MBHHEi  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
]=^=-r=.r=  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
mmmbhhhhhhmh  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


SAVE  MONEY  ON -  ROOFING 

$4k  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ftj  of  strictly  high 

■  |V\|  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coatsur- 
■  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

m  Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 

roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  , Cleveland,  O. 

W 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


V  V  //  w  //  w  //  w 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  atmanufactur- 
//  \\J  ers'  prices.  30 days'  freo 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  special  offer,  ^ 
Th©  Ward  Fence  Co.f  L~ 
Box  338  Deeatnr,Ind. 


FARMERS’  FENCE 


is  a  strong,  durable,  neat  looking 
even-mesh  fence,  made  with 

“Tlie  Knot  That 

» 


Cannot  Slip* 


Different  from  all  other  ties, 
clamps,  weaves  or  wolds  on  the  market.  Cannot 
slip  to  mar  the  galvanizing;  does  not  cause  the 
wire  to  break  just  beyond  the  joints;  has  no 
protruding  ends  to  snag  animals.  Sample  knot 
and  catalog  free.  Write  today.  A  postal  will  do. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Dealers  and  farmer  agents  where 
we  are  not  represented.  Write  quick  for  choice  territory. 

FARMERS’  FENCE  CO.,  Box  804  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  CortlandtBldfl..  New  Yorb 


Wire  Fencing  Prices  Reduced 


Write  today  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our  New  Fencing  Catalogue 

*  r  _  our  prices  this  year  on  our  high  grade  woven  wire  fencing  owing 

WC  nave  reoticeu  to  a  new  factorv  connection,  and  the  lowest  prices  quoted  by 
anyone  on  high  grade  fencing  is  the  result.  We  use  hard,  tough  steel  wire  instead  of  the  soft  wire  com- 
monlv  used  and  there  is  quality  in  every  rod  of  it.  W o  also  sell  poultry  netting,  ornamental  wire  feixc- 
ing,  tine  wrought  steel  fencing  and  all  other  fencing  material  and  our  prices  will  certainly  interest  you 
if  you  contemplate  building  a  fence  of  any  kind  this  fall.  We  have  a  special  fencing  catalogue  which 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free  if  yon  will  simply  write  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and  ask  for  it.  W  rite  us 
at  the  house  nearest  you,  19th  and  Campbell  Streets,  Kansas  City,  or  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  Chicago. 

»  if  -  TIT’  1  O  p  _  CHICAGO  and 

Montgomery  W  ard  cfc  t^o.,  Kansas  city 
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WHY  RUSSET  APPLES  WILT. 

C.  IF.  C. ,  Cochituate,  Mass. — I  raise  some 
Golden  Russet  apples ;  for  the  past  two 
years  they  have  wilted  after  being  put  in 
the  cellar  so  as  to  be  almost  worthless  ;  other 
apples  kept  under  same  conditions  do  not 
wilt,  and  keep  till  the  last  of  May.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  Russets  wilt¬ 
ing? 

Ans. — Ever  since  russet  apples  have 
been  grown  they  have  had  the  fault  of 
wilting  in  storage.  It  is  constitutional 
with  them.  Their  skin  is  rough  and 
porous,  and  not  smooth  and  covered  with 
a  coat  of  wax  as  all  other  kinds  are.  If 
anyone  will  scrape  the  surface  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  apple  with  a  knife  he  can  easily 
see  that  a  white  wax  is  gathered  on  the 
blade.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  notice¬ 
able  and  may  be  gathered  into  a  little 
ball.  This  wax  may  be  made  to  shine 
by  rubbing  the  apple  skin  and  this  is 
often  done  by  retail  fruit  dealers  and 
exhibitors  at  fairs,  to  enhance  their 
beauty.  But  it  lessens  their  keeping 
quality,  because  of  taking  off  some  of 
nature’s  protective  covering.  The  russets 
have  almost  none  of  it  and  therefore 
their  internal  moisture  or  juices  easily 
passes  out.  The  way  to  prevent  the 
wilting  is  by  storing  the  apples  in  a 
very  damp  place.  But  it  must  be  cool 
as  well,  or  the  apples  will  ripen  and  rot. 
Burying  in  pits  in  the  earth  is  a  good 
way,  for  it  keeps  the  apples  cool  and 
moist  at  the  same  time.  Care  should  be 
used  in  the  covering,  lest  disagreeable 
flavors  be  given  to  the  fruit.  Clean,  new 
straw  is  good.  Those  who  live  in  large 
towns  or  cities  can  have  their  apples 
kept  in  a  damp  cold-storage  room  and 
take  them  out  by  the  barrel  or  box  as 
may  be  needed.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

SUMMER  CONTROL  OF  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Orchard  trees  are  often  found  badly 
infested  with  San  Jose  scale,  after  the 
dormant  spraying  season  has  passed. 
This  situation  frequently  arises  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  oversight,  or  it  may  result  from 
lack  of  thoroughness  in  spraying,  inef¬ 
fective  materials,  or  breakdowns  in  the 
machinery.  Just  what  to  do  U’.dcr  such 
circumstances  has  not  been  made  clear 
heretofore,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
and  hence  no  definite  advice  could  be 
given  in  answer  to  the  frequent  inquiries 
received.  During  the  past  Spring,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  an  apple  tree 
that  was  badly  incrusted  with  the  above- 
named  scale.  It  was  a  small  tree,  about 
t  ight  years  old,  so  that  it  could  be  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  and  the  resu’ts  thor¬ 
oughly  determined.  No  spraying  was 
given  in  the  dormant  season,  in  order  to 
see  just  when  the  young  scales  may  be 
expected  to  emerge  in  our  locality,  and 
especially  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  could  be  controlled  or  exterminated 
by  Summer  spraying  alone.  On  June  20 
they  were  found  out  in  large  numbers, 
fairly  covering  the  upper  portions  of  the 
tree.  Many  had  already  settled  and 
were  of  such  size  and  development  as 
to  indicate  their  emergence  at  least  two 
or  three  days  before.  On  the  22d  the 
tree  was  sprayed  with  a  clear,  1.01,  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  of  our  own  prepara¬ 
tion,  without  any  addition  of  lime  as  a 
“marker.”  This  strength  of  solution  is 
about  one-third  as  great  as  the  spray 
generally  used  for  scale  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  period,  and  it  had  been  previously 
determined  to  be  about  the  maximum 
strength  usable  on  apple  foliage.  The 


strength  of  lime-sulphur  solutions  is  ] 
most  accurately  stated  in  terms  of  den¬ 
sity  or  specific  gravity.  This  is  ob-  j 
tained  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  the  use 
»f  which  is  explained  in  our  Bulletin 
99  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  State  College,  Pa.  A  spiay  solu¬ 
tion  of  1.01,  such  as  was  used  in  this 
case,  is  approximately  obtained  by  di¬ 
luting  our  strongest  commercial  or 
homemade  concentrated  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lutions  (those  testing  1.30  specific  grav¬ 
ity  or  33lA  degrees  Baume)  at  the  rate 
of  1  to  30,  l.  e.,  one  gallon  of  concen¬ 
trate  to  a  total  of  30  gallons  of  spray 
solution.  Our  intent  at  this  first  spray¬ 
ing  was  primarily  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  above  spra/  against 
the  young,  and  hence  no  special  pains 
were  taken  in  the  spraying  of  tne  adult 
scales.  They  also  received  a  fairly  thor¬ 
ough  coating,  however. 

On  June  25  the  tree  was  found  to  be 
entirely  clear  of  young  scales,  and  in 
addition  a  very  marked  reduction  in  the 
number  of  adults  had  been  effected.  By 
the  30th,  however,  the  adults  remaining 
alive  had  again  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  young,  and  on  that  date  the 
tree  was  re-sprayed  as  before,  being 
careful  this  time  to  spray  thoroughly  the  ‘ 
adults  as  well.  The  young  were  again 
completely  destroyed  and  the  living 
adults  reduced  to  probably  less  than  five 
per  cent.  By  July  11  a  few  young  had 
again  appeared  and  a  third  application 
was  given  as  before.  No  further  emerg¬ 
ence  of  young  scales  was  noted  after 
this.  On  August  20  a  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  by  the  writer  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Hershey,  who  aided  in  the  work,  failed 
to  reveal  anv  evidence  whatever  of  liv¬ 
ing  scales.  In  other  words,  the  tree 
apparently  had  been  entirely  cleared  of 
scale  in  midsummer  by  three  sprayings 
of  dilute  lime-sulphur  alone.  Moreover, 
since  the  coating  left  by  the  spray 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  young  to  be¬ 
come  established,  the  number  of  spray¬ 
ings,  for  control  only,  might  doubtless 
have  been  reduced  to  two,  especially  if 
greater  attention  had  been  given  to  cov¬ 
ering  thoroughly  the  adults  at  the  first 
spraying.  With  large  trees  and  dense 
foliage,  the  difficulty  of  completely  coat¬ 
ing  the  limbs  may  of  course  render  more 
applications  desirable  for  compete  con¬ 
trol,  though  doubtless  the  use  e  f  lime- 
sulphur  in  the  ordinary  applications 
against  apple  scab  will  reduce  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  extra  Summer  applications 
against  scale. 

This  work  is  important  in  showing: 
(1)  that  it  is  entirely  possible  and  prac¬ 
ticable  to  control  scale  by  Summer  ap¬ 
plications  aione,  if  conditions  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  being  done  by  the  usual 
spraying  during  the  dormant  season.  In 
fact,  the  adults  appear  to  be  much  more 
vulnerable  at  the  times  indicated  above 
than  they  are  even  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  dormant  period,  and  Foibes  in 
Illinois  has  already  shown  that  March 
sprayings  are  very  much  more  effective 
than  those  in  January.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
vised,  however,  that  Summer  control  be 
substituted  for  the  usual  sprajing  for 
scale  when  the  latter  can  be  satisfactorily 
given.  Summer  control  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  rather  as  a  supplement  to  the  usual 
scale  spraying,  or  as  an  additional 
weapon  for  use  when  the  other  fails. 

(2)  This  work  further  shows  that  the 
excess  of  lime  in  the  old,  homemade 
lime-sulphur,  or  its  addition  to  the  di¬ 
luted  clear  solutions  at  spraying  time  is 
entirely  unnecessary  so  far  as  efficiency 
in  scale-killing  is  concerned.  Moreover, 
the  value  of  the  extra  lime  even  as  a 
“marker”  is  also  very  questionable,  since 
the  clear  solution  makes  a  satisfactory 
mark  if  applied  in  sufficient  amount. 

(3)  The  remarkable  efficiency  of  the 
clear  lime-sulphur  is  further  emphasized. 

It  has  here  killed  both  adult  and  young 
scales,  even  when  diluted  to  thiee  times 
the  customary  amounts.  And  the  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  the  young  can  be 
killed  by  distinctly  greater  dilutions. 

Penna.  Exp.  Station,  j.  p.  oTewart. 


DON’T  HAVE  WET  FEET 


ONLY  ONE  PROFIT  FROM  OI'R  F 
TO  VOTR.  FEET,  and  VOI  R  MONEY 
BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

IV rite  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  HASKIN  SHOE  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A,  STITTVILLE,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 


NOTHING  else  causes  so  much  sickness  as  poor  shoes — 
damp  or  wet  feet  causes  colds,  rheumatism,  pneumonia, 
often  with  fatal  consequences.  Rubber-boots  are  unhealthful 
The  only  comfortable,  healthful  foot  wear  is  a  good  leather 
shoe  that  will  keep  water  and  dampness  away  from  the  foot — 

THE  HASKIN  SHOE 

will  do  it.  It  is  just  the  shoe  for  farmers.  The  uppers 
are  made  of  the  very  best  leather,  and  the  bottoms  are  se¬ 
lected  from  the  best  wearing  stock.  Well  put  together, 
and  right  in  every  way. 

These  shoes  have  been  under  our  guarantee  to  the 
trade  for  19  years  and  not  a  pair  returned.  Try  a 
pair  this  fall  and  you  will  have  “ shoe  comfort ” 
combined  with  “ shoe  economy .” 


Wins 
Ever^ 
Race! 


Flexible  Fiver 

" The  sled  that  steers” 


y  constructed.  Perfect  steering  control.  Has 

over  seven  inches  more  steering  surface  than  other  sleds.  Our  patented 
spring  steel  runners  are  grooved  and  prevent  “skidding.”  This  is  far 
superior  to  flat  or  rounded  runners  on  ice  or  snow.  Light  enough  to  easily  pull  up  liill. 
yet  so  strong  it  outlasts  three  ordinary  sleds.  Just  the  sled  for  !.ov  or  girl.  Can  he  steered 
at  full  speed  m  any  direction,  around  all  obstacles  and  past  other  sleds.  If  you  wish  the 
advantage  of  these  exclusive  features  insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer  and  look  for  this  trademark. 
Card-board  model  free 

Let  us  send  it.  Also  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  show¬ 
ing  coasting  scenes,  etc.  A  postal  will  bring  both.  WntcMo-day. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  C0.(  Boxno2E,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  Have  Preyed  on  the  Soil  Long  Enough! 

It  is  time  to  pay  back  something  to  it.  What  shall  it  be?  Will  you  give 
back  soluble,  concentrated  food,  or  will  you  “buy  bulk”  in  big  bags  of 
low-grade,  badly-balanced  plant  food?  If  you  can’t  break  younself  of  the 
“same  old  brand”  habit,  buy  some  Potash  —  real,  soluble,  high-grade 
plant  food  —  to  mix  with  the  old  brand. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  carry  Potash  in  stock  — 
we  will  sell  him,  or  you,  a  carload  or  a  ton 

Write  for  prices,  and  for  our  new  pamphlet  on  Fall  Fertilizers,  telling  you  how  to 
improve  the  old  brands  and  how  to  mix  better  ones  at  home  for  less  money.  It  will  pay 
you  to  do  it,  for  _ 

Potash 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PETER  COOPER’S  PURE  BONE  DUST 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  SINCE  1827 

STERLING  BRANDS 

OF  COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 
SPECIAL  BLENDS  FOR  SPECIAL  CROPS 

••  :  Write  tor  Particulars  :  : 

PETER  COOPER'S  FERTILIZER,  'VrSSST 


BRAN  DS 


Burns  gasoline 
mixed  with  air. 
Clean,  odorless, 
economical, 
permitted  by  insur¬ 
ance  underwriters. 
Two  weeks’  trial. 
Get  copy  of  Guarantee  Bond  and 
catalog.  108  styles  fixtures.  No 
agents.  Sold  direct  to  you. 

.  SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO. 

U16  Market  St.  Canton,  0 


— 99  eXoo  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0.  ELYHIA,  OHIO 


ze 
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is 

Smooth,^ 


Louden  Sanitary  Barn ^Equipment  finished  by  the  Louden  Special  Galvanizing  process 

acme  of  dairying  sanitation.  A  milky  white  surface  of  pure  zinc — impervious  to  all  corrosive  elements — won’t  flake  or  chip  off.  omwin  * 
clean,  bright  and  cheerful.  This  is  our  own  process— far  superior  to  ordinary  galvanizing— done  in  our  own  factory  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  Louden  Quality,  being  standard  of  the  world.  P 

,it  Louden  Sanitary  Stalls— made  of  tubular  steel  with  malleable  fittings— economical  of  floor  space— sufficiently  roomy— 
allow  free  circulation  of  air  and  light  protect  cows  from  injury— afford  perfect  sanitation— results  impossible  with  wooden  equipment. 

.  ,  .  L °“ ,?S.® *e ®  *a,?.chion*  ,  ,th.c ,pcrfe<:f  stanchion— light,  neat,  practically  indestructible.  Afford  cows  perfect  comfort 
but  keep  them  lined  up.  Positive  cow  proof  latch,  easily  opened  with  gloved  hand.  No  sharp  corners— no  wood  to  catch  or  hold  dirt. 

j  U^enS..^r?e^  a!1<?  Litter  Carriers  cut  barn  work  in  half.  The  handiest  things  you  can  put  in  your  barn.  One1' 
man  can  do  the  work  of  two— do  it  quicker,  better  and  easier.  Run  on  overhead  track.  Will  earn  their  cost  many  times  over  in  a  year 
Have  exclusive  Louden  Patented  features,  not  found  in  any  others.  ’  *  year. 

k°u‘*en.l!'<luiPmel't  in  your  barn  will  not  only  save  you  time  and  labor,  but  by  affording  clean  healthy  quarters  and  com¬ 
fort  to  your  cows,  increase  the  milk  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Your  profits  increase  accordingly. 

•  j  amount  of  work  will  keep  wooden  stalls  clean  and  sanitary — no  amount  of  brushing  and  scrubbing  will  destroy  germs  lurkine 
m  dark  corners.  Louden  Sanitary  Equipment  is  cheaper  than  antiquated  wooden  equipment.  Once  installed  it  lasts  a  lifetime.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  more  experienced,  successful  dairymen  and  farmers  than  all  others  x 

There  is  40  years  experience  behind  Louden  Quality-that’s  the  reason  you  will  find  it  cheaper  to  equip  your  barn 
and  save  yourself  money  and  disappointment.  r  H  y  7 


d 


Our  catalog  of  money  and  labor  saving  barn  equipment  is  Fr66« 

LOUDE.N  MACHINERY  CO.. 


The  Louden  Way"  at  first 
Jon  Should  Have  II.  Write  for  it  today. 

Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


How  to  Take  Advantage  of  the  Market 


How  to  Really  GET  What  You  Earn 


Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  first 
farm  paper  to  help  farmers  get  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  their  products.  For 
years  Farm  and  Fireside  ana  other 
farm  papers  as  well,  have  printed 
articles  on  how  to  increase  and  im¬ 
prove  the  yield  of  the  farm.  But 
until  now,  farm  papers  have  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  business 
and  selling  of  the  farmer's  work, 
which  is,  of  course,  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  raising  good  crops.  The 
farmers  who  have  big  bank  ac¬ 
counts  and  handsome  houses  are 
those  who  know  how  to  sell  and 
how  to  handle  not  only  theii  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  their  finances  as  well.  This 
is  the  side  of  farming  that  Farm 
and  Fireside  is  going  to  teil  about 
as  no  farm  paper  has  ever  done  be¬ 
fore.  Farm  and  Fireside's  bureau 
of  free  information  answers  by  per¬ 
sonal  letter  all  questions  its  readers 
ask  in  regard  to  marketing  methods. 

Bureau  of  Free  Information 


As  an  additional  help  to  its  read¬ 
ers,  Farm  and  Fireside  maintains  a 
special  staff  of  expert  men  to  an¬ 
swer  any  and  all  questions  on  farm¬ 
ing.  You  will  be  invited  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  consult  these  men  by  let¬ 
ter  as  often  as  you  please.  This 
service  is  absolutely  entirely  Free. 
Any  question  about  farming  that 
you  want  information  on  will  be 
answered  by  letter,  at  once,  by  an 
expert. 

Farm  and  Fireside  COIUCS  twice  :l  month, 
giving  you  24  big  issues  a  year,  each  oue 
crammed  with  practical,  useful  facts.  Its 
farm  articles  present  sound,  meaty,  in¬ 
teresting  discussions  of  the  newest  and 
best  developments  in  agrieultuie,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  best  authorities  the  country 
affords.  Its  “Fireside”  pages  are  filled 
with  helps  for  the  housewife,  with  the 
latest  fashions,  with  delightful  stories 
and  a  wealth  of  other  good  things. 
Farm  and  Fireside  contains  none  but  re¬ 
liable  advertisements  which  it  guaran¬ 
tees.  A  year’s  subscription — 24  big 
issues — which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  a 
FREE  copv  of  the  marvelous  new  book. 
“  FARM  BY-PRODUCTS,”  costs  but  50 
cents.  This  is  the  most  generous  offer 
and  the  biggest  bargain  ever  gi  'tn.  You 
and  your  family  need  “FARM  BY-PROD¬ 
UCTS”  and  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Paper.  (1) 


Get  Your  Share  of  Gold  Dollars? 


It  lias  recently  been  proved  that  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
are  annually  lost  simply  because  farmers  have  not  yet  learned 
the  lesson  so  long  ago  learned  by  factories  :  Avoid  waste  -turn 
every  ounce  of  material  into  cash.  Ill  Other  words,  utilize  the  by¬ 
products.  'I’ll is  is  no  dreamer's  “theory.”  There  is  no  guess¬ 
work  about  this.  The  whole  thing  is  a  dead-open-and-shut 
FACT — these  nuggets  of  hidden  wealth  that  the  busy  farmer 
has  overlooked. 

The  Great  Discovery 

It  was  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  National  Farm  Paper,  which  is 
always  investigating  farm  problems  and  farm  conditions,  that 
discovered  this  appalling  waste  on  our  farms. 

Farm  and  Fireside  arranged  with  forty-one  different  men,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  "find  out  all  that  they  could  about  the 
various  salable  things  that  were  going  to  waste  on  farms.  These 
forty-one  men  were  all  practical  farmers  or  prominent  agricultu¬ 
ral  writers.  They  were  told  to  hunt  up  all  the  actual  cases 
in  which  a  farm  family  was  making  a  paying'  success  of  market¬ 
ing  any  by-product.  They  were  warned,  mind  you,  to  liud 
not  theories,  but  facts — actual,  practical  eases  of  where  farm 
waste  could  bo  turned  into  good,  bard  cash. 

These  men  spent  months  in  this  search,  and  they  discovered 
267  different  by-products.  Think  of  it.  207  profitable  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  that  most  farmers  today  actually  allow  to  go  to  waste! 
267  products  which  farm  families  can  turn  from  waste  into 
profit!  The  chief  of  these  investigating  experts  declares:  “There 
are  enough  neglected  products  on  the  average  American  farm  to 
give  a  good  bank  account !” 

Wide  Variety  of  By-Products 

These  overlooked  products,  which  are  known  as  “By-Products,” 
are  not  only  numerous,  but  they  are  present  on  every  farm  in 
such  wide  varieties  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  every  man, 
woman,  boy  and  girl  who  lives  on  a  farm.  For  by-products  are 
the  best  profit  payers  of  all  aud  can  easily  be  made  ready  for 
M'lliug. 

The  Wonderful  Book— 
“FARM  BY-PRODUCTS” 

Now,  when  the  editors  of  Farm  and  Fireside  received  the  re¬ 
ports  of  all  these  different  practical  men  and  put  all  this  mass 
of  information  together,  they  realized  that  here  was  something 
of  really  greater  importance  than  the  farmers  of  America  had 
ever  had  before.  They  realized  that,  if  farmers  only  had  all  of 
these  startling  and  amazing  facts,  it  would,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  make  a  radical  and  complete  change  in  farm  life.  They 
realized  that  the  farm  families  who  are  keen  and  shrewd  enough 
to  grasp  those  wonderful  opportunities  could  easily  and  soon  be 
on  the  road  to  complete  independence  and  comfort. 

So  Farm  and  Fireside  lias  put  each  and  every  fact  about  these 
267  by-products  into  a  book — a  book  called  “FARM  BY-PROD¬ 
UCTS,”  a  remarkable  book  that  represents  several  thousands 
of  dollars  outlay  and  which  ought  to  do  more  for  the  American 
farmer  than  any  book  ever  printed  ! 

Dam  Up  the  Stream  of  Gold! 

This  truly  amazing  hook  is  so  complete  that  as  soon  as  you 
get  it  you  and  your  wife  and  the  children  can  begin  at  once 
to  dam  up  the  stream  of  gold  which  lias  BEEN  RUNNING  TO 
WASTE  ON  YOUR  FARM.  “Farm  By-Products”  tells  how  to 
prepare  each  of  these  valuable  by-products  for  market,  where 
to  sell  it,  how  to  get  the  biggest  cash  price  ;  iu  short,  how  to 
change  “waste”  into  shining  American  dollars,  just  as  any 
smart  factory  manager  would  do. 

And  every  member  of  the  family — the  hoys  and  girls,  too — can 
play  a  part  and  do  their  share  in  bringing  in  these  new  profits. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  women  aud  children  who  can  do  even  more 
than  the  men  to  rescue  til  is  wasted  money. 

Only  One  Way  to  Get  It 

“  FARM  BY-PRODUCTS,”  the  only  treatise  of  its  kind  ever 
prepared,  is  fully  protected  by  copyright.  Nobody  but  Farm 
and  Fireside  can  offer  this  book,  and  there  is  only  oue  way  to 
got  it.  because  it  was  written  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 

Farm  and  Fireside  readers. 


The  Book  Is  FREE  and  YOUR 
Copy  Is  Waiting  for  You 

Most  Important  Offer  Ever  Made  to  Farmers — Free,  Remember 

Every  subscriber  of  Farm  and  Fireside  who  mails  to  us  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon  will  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  this  wonderful 
book,  FREE.  It  goes  forward,  postage  prepaid,  to  you  just  as 
soon  as  you  send  in  your  subscription  for  one  year  to  Farm 
and  Fireside.  “FARM  BY-PRODUCTS”  will  store  up  money 
for  you  for  a  rainy  day ;  it  will  buy  long-desired  comforts  for 
you  :  it  will  gain  for  you  luxuries  hitherto  unthought  of.  And 
you  need,  besides,  this  reatest  of  farm  papers. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  America's  most  helpful  and  entertaining 
farm  paper.  It  is  read  iu  every  farm  community  in  the  United 
States.  It  covers  every  department  of  farm  life.  The  best  ag¬ 
ricultural  writers  in  the  country  contribute  to  its  columns.  It 
maintains  a  representative  in  Washington  to  keep  in  touch  with 
every  item  of  new  legislation  that  bears  on  the  inteiests  of 
farmers- -a  man  who  forcefully  and  fearlessly  writes  what  he 
knows  in  each  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  Besides  it  furnishes  a 
wealth  of  stories  and  entertainment  for  the  whole,  family,  in¬ 
cluding  departments  about  cooking,  dressmaking  aud  care  of  the 

But  Farm  and  Fireside  gives  you  more  than  all  this.  It  not 
only  helps  you  to  the  greatest  production  on  your  farm,  but  be¬ 
ginning  this  fall  it  is  going  to  give  its  readers  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  ou  the  selling  and  marketing  of  farm  products — informa¬ 
tion  that  you  have  never 
been  able  to  acquire  in 
any  farm  paper  up  to  this 
time. 

“How  Oue  Man  Beat 
the  Hog  Market,’  “When 
to  Sell  Wheat,  '  “Forcing 
Milk  Buyers  to  the 
Limit”  -these  are  a  few 
of  the  revelations  on  sell¬ 
ing  that  will  appear  in 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  Book  Is  Free 

Use  the  Coupon  Now ! 


FARM 

By-Products 


TWO  HUNDRED 
SIXTY  SEVFr 
HIDDEN 
TREAT 


// 


Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon,  enclosing  50  cents 
for  a  year’s  subscription 

to  Farm  and  Fireside.  We 
authorize  you  to  do  so 
with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  if  you  are 
not  more  than  pleased  with 
it  and  with  “FARM  BY¬ 
PRODUCTS”  ns  well;  if 
you  do  not  learn  things  you 
never  knew  before,  we  will 
return  your  money.  _  We 
want  you  to  see  this  wonderful 
book,  and  we  know  you  will 
consider  the  day  you  read  this 
copyrighted  book  one  of  the 
greatest  days  of  your  life. 

Your  money  back,  re- 
member,  if  it  isn’t  all  y 

we  say  and  more.  JSy  y 
Order  your  free  copy-  jr 

of  “  FARM  BY  /  Please  send  me  your  book  on 

PRO  DUCTS  ”  flr  f  Hidden  Treasures  of  the  Farm, 

k  y  “Farm  By-Products.”  I  enclose 
aV  y  50  cents  for  one  years’s  subscription 
V  *  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  which  entitles 
A\  f  me  to  the  book,  free.  If  the  book  doesn’t 
y  please,  my  money  is  to  be  refunded. 
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/  Farm 


COUPON 


and 


Dept. 


Fireside 

10,  Springfield,  Ohio 


today.  Use  the 
coupon. 
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Town . 


R.  F.  D . State. 


How  to  Sell  Well 


How  to  Bring  Buyers  to  Time 


‘S' 


Learn  How 


Your 


Valuable  By-Products  and 

rnThem  Into  Cash! 


There  is  nearly  as  much  money  in  the  products  you 
overlook  on  your  farm  as  there  is  in  all  the  hogs,  cat¬ 
tle, sheep,  grain,  fruit  and  poultry  you  are  now  selling! 
These  words  tell  the  brief  story  of  the  most  startling 
and  appalling  discovery  in  all  the  history  of  farming. 

In  factories  nothing  goes  to  waste.  Every  possible  waste 
product  becomes  a  by-product  and  is  sold  and  turned  into  money. 
In  thousands  of  factories  the  by-products  double  and  treble  the 
profits.  Saw  mills  sell  their  sawdust;  shoe  factories  sell  their 
leather  scraps.  The  Beef  Trust  makes  more  from  its  by-products 
(bones,  scraps,  hoofs,  horns,  hair,  etc.)  than  it  does  from  the  meat  itself.  _  It 
makes  big  profits  on  tankage,  bone  meal,  blood  meal,  etc.  It  sells  everything 
l  that  belongs  to  a  hog  but  the  grunt.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  gets  nearly 

I  fifty  by-products  from  petroleum,  and  it  is  these,  far  more  than  the  oil  itself, 

tiiat  have  piled  up  Rockefeller’s  huge  mountains  of  dollars.  Farmers  know  what  by-products  are.  Manure  is  a  by-product. 
So  is  straw.  So  is  skimmed  milk.  These  are  not  wasted,  because  the  farmer  himself  can  use  them.  But  on  every  farm 
there  are  scores  and  scores  of  other  immensely  valuable  by-products  that  rot  and  waste  each  year — things  of  no  use  to  the 
farmer,  but  which  millions  of  people  in  cities  stand  waiting  to  pay  for  with  CASH. 
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Hnnp  F'jirm  posed,  while  the  water  remaining  is  a  some  large  open  ditches,  and  as  soon  as 

i  Ul  111  nuiUO  green,  slimy-looking  mess.  It  is  filtered  the  cabbage  is  out  we  shall  get  up  the 

- - - -  before  the  town  people  use  it,  but  their  stones  on  this  field  and  dump  them  into 

Our  windmill  is  thrown  in  or  out  of  h.aPP.,nesi\  wou!d  notf  be  extended  by  the  ditches.  Then  next  year  I  plan  to  put 
work  by  means  of  a  W which  runs  ^evTg/he  s°urc,e  of  ^“PPbr  Just  ^w.  Prizetaker  onions  on  this  land,  crowd 
down  by  the  pump  PuH  this  wire  down  °n  the  faT  the  drougbt  has  come  even  them  along,  get  them  off  early  and  follow 
and  the  vane^f  the  mill  swings  aronnd  ?ea9er  to„ tbe  rccogmzcd  spelling  of  ca-  with  potted  strawberry  plants  in  hills. 
•  ■  -  -  -  g  lamity.  We  cannot  plow  for  rye  and  This  has  been  a  great  lesson  in  drainage 


and  the  wheel  stops.  Let  the  wire  free 
and  the  mill  swings  around  to  face  the 
wind.  There  has  been  so  little  wind  of 
late  that  we  have  kept  the  mill,  like  a 
good  soldier,  always  ready.  A  sudden 
freak  of  a  breeze  sent  it  to  working  last 
week  with  such  energy  that  before  we 
realized  it  the  house  tank  was  running 
over.  One  of  the  girls  ran  out  to  shut 
off  the  mill,  but  she  pulled  the  wire  down 
with  such  a  sudden  jerk  that  a  chain  at 
the  top  gave  way  and  the  wheel  started 
like  a  runaway  colt.  There  was  no  way 
to  get  it  under  control  except  to  mount 
to  the  platform  and  refasten  the  chain. 
That  looked  easy,  but  half  way  up  the 
ladder  the  boy  saw  a  gang  of  big  insects 
flying  around  the  wheel  platform.  Hor¬ 
nets!  We  know  that  Hope  Farm  can 
furnish  a  breed  of  hornets  that  can 
match  anything  that  flies  for  length  and 
sharpness  of  sting  and  power  to  drive  it 
in.  After  once  sampling  those  stings 
it  is  surely  the  part  of  wisdom  to  come 
down  off  the  ladder  and  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  ground.  We  simply  had  to 
out  the  harness  on  that  wheel,  for  the 
Fall  storms  are  ahead  of  us.  Yet  who 
that  lias  ever  felt  a  hornet’s  sting  wants 
cure  lameness  with  him  65  feet  m  the  air 
and  on  a  small  platform  or  narrow  lad¬ 
der.  1  found  no  Isaiahs  saying  “Send 


there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  second  crop 
of  grass  anywhere  around  us.  Even  the 
clover  gives  practically  no  rowen  this 
year.  That  makes  the  superiority  of 
Alfalfa  all  the  more  evident,  for  that 
plant  goes  ahead  with  its  three  crops  no 
matter  what  happens.  .  .  .  We  got 
the  potatoes  out  of  that  field  where  the 
old  sod  was  plowed.  The  yield  was  a 
disappointment.  It  just  about  paid  ex¬ 
penses  when  we  looked  for  a  good  profit. 
It  was  hard  to  do  a  good  job  in  the 
drought,  but  the  field  was  plowed  and 
well  harrowed.  Then  the  larger  stones 
were  picked  off  and  put  in  the  ditches. 
The  field  was  marked  both  ways  and  on 


and  also  in  the  scheme  of  always  having 
a  number  of  large  'ditches  open  into 
which  stones  can  be  dumped.  There  are 
nearly  three  miles  of  stone  wall  around 
our  farm.  I  would  not  add  a  foot  to 
them,  but  would  like  six  miles  of  stone 
drains.  ...  I  have  in  times  past 
spoken  of  a  sweep  grinder.  We  have 
found  it  the  most  useful  machine  on  the 
farm.  When  it  is  in  operation  we  buy 
whole  grain  entirely  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  wheat  bran.  By  grinding  the 
entire  grain  we  know  just  what  we  are 
feeding  the  stock,  and  that  is  more  than 
anyone  can  say  who  buys  ground  feed. 
We  can  now  mounted  this  mill  on  a  con 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


— For  the  House 
— Or  the  Barn 

Compressed  ah — which  has 
revolutionized  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  of  the  world — that 
lias  made  the  completion  of 
great  tunnel  systems,  the  erection  of  sky-scraper 
office  buildings  and  bridges  possible— is  now 
harnessed  to  serve  you. 

Harnessed  to  supply  your  home,  kitchen, 
laundry,  bath-room,  dairy,  barn,  green-house  or 
garden  with  an  adequate,  strong,  even  pressure 
of  running  water  day  or  night,  winter  or  sum¬ 
mer,  always.  A 


September  20  we  began  setting  potted  crete  foundation  in  the  barnyard.  There 
strawberry  plants.  It  was  late  in  the  is  a  little  portable  house  over  it  and  little 
season  to  do  this,  but  we  had  been  hold-  time  is  required  to  take  this  house  away 


and  hitch  the  horses  to  the  sweep.  Of 
course  when  one  has  steam  or  gasoline 
power  the  sweep  might  be  called  out  of 
date,  but  with  us  it  is  a  great  help. 
.  .  .  Several  people  ask  how  we  make 

Alfalfa  grow  in  drills  among  the  trees. 


ing  off  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 

It  was  get  them  in  now  or  let  them  go. 

The  pots  were  thoroughly  soaked  in 
water;  then  the  solid  ball  of  wet  earth 
was  thumped  out  and  set  deeply  in  the 
ground  with  dry  dirt  pulled  over  it.  If 

we  can  only  get  rain  these  plants  will  Thus  far  we  only  feel  competent' to  ~teli 
come  on  and  be  firmly  rooted  by  Win-  how  such  Alfalfa  is  started.  The  soil  is 
ter.  If  there  is  no  rain— well,  we  did  the  plowed  and  well  fined.  Then  a  good 

best  we  could  at  least.  I  find  that  most  dressing  of  lime  is  worked  in,  and  the 

practical  strawberry  growers  have  no  soil  harrowed  once  more.  We  then 

use  for  potted  plants.  In  our  case  they  stretch  lines  across  the  field  and  set  the 

me'”  at  this  crisis  l  neve'r  heard  of  are  used  as  a  second  crop.  We  can  grow  garden  drill  for  turnip  seeds,  opening  it 

such  a  situation  before  Mv  Man  was  to  Potatoef>  beans-  sweet  corn,  onions,  etc.—  a  little  more.  With  this  two  drills  about 

Inv,  »  1,.-:.  y.JLL  Pet  such  a  crop  out,  then  fit  the  land  and  six  inches  apart  are  made  along  the  line. 

set  potted  strawberries.  With  fair  mois-  These  are  put  two  feet  apart,  leaving 
ture  they  will  grow  so  as  to  give  one  ”  ' 

spray  of  berries  next  year  and  make  a 
better  growth  than  Spring-set  layer 
plants.  Besides  this  your  work  is  done. 

Last  Spring,  for  example,  there  was  so 
much  rain  that  we  could  not  fit  our  land 


have  a  boy  protect  his  face  and  hands 
and  put  on  a  long  rain-coat  and  high 
boots.  He  was  to  take  up  the  auto  spray 
pumped  to  high  pressure  with  a  strong 
solution  of  soluble  oil.  He  was  to  crawl 
gently  up  until  lie  could  see  the  hornet’s 
nest.  Then  with  the  nozzle  at  the  end 


consisting  of  a  Leader  steel  tank  In  your  cellar 
— connected  with  the  well,  cistern  or  spring  you 
now  use— a  gas  engine  —  or  hand 
pump  does  all  of  the  work.  Give 
this  apparatus  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  you  now  waste  in  needless 
drudgery,  and  you  need  never  carry 
another  heavy  bucket  or  pitcher  of 
water  again. 

Leader  Water  Systems  are  furnished  com¬ 
plete  with  specific,  easy-to-understand  instruc¬ 
tions  for  installing— size  and  style  for  any 
home. 

Send  For  This  Free  Book 

No  need  to  write  a  letter— simply  sign  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  to-day.  We  will  send 
our  graphically  illustrated  book,  “The  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Water,”  by  return  mail. 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS 

4602  Jasper  Street  -  -  Decatur,  111. 

Eastern  Division,  Owego,  N  Y 
New  York  City  Sales  Ofiicc,  IS  William  St. 
Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Block. 


$ign  and 
Mail  this 
Coupon 
To-day 


three  or  four  feet  space  at  the  trees.  Soil 
from  the  old  Alfalfa  field  is  scattered 
along  and  worked  in.  The  Alfalfa  seed¬ 
ed  in  this  awful  drought  is  growing 
slowly,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  large 


Leader  Iron  Works,  4G02  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  III. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  mail  me  your  hook  “The 
Question  of  Water,”  with  full  particulars  about 
Leader  Water  Systems. 

Name . 


of  a  long  pole  he  was  to  pour  a  dose  of  muJch,rain  that  ,we  9ould  n°tbt  our  land  enough  by  Winter  to  live  through.  1 
the  oil  right  into  headquarters.  That  a"d  Plant  strawberries  until  June  Some  fear  this  will  seem  like  puttering  work 
looked  sensible,  but  while  this  plan  was  °f  the  pla,nt.S  d,,ed’  a"d  ”°"e  ?r  th^™  !!  to  many  large  growers,  but  it  is  the  way 


5  R.  F.  D.  or  Box . 

■ 

1  Town . State. 


being  worked  out,  Merrill  started  up  to 
view  the  enemy.  The  hornets  seemed 
strangely  quiet,  and  he  crawled  slowly 
up.  He  can  probably  tell  you  something 
of  what  men  feel  as  they  march  into  dan¬ 
ger,  expecting  every  instant  to  be  face  to 
face  with  the  enemy.  He  went  up  inch 
bv  inch  to  the  top  and  then  like  a  flash 
there  came  upon  him,  at  that  dizzj 
height,  with  little  chance  for  escape— 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  hornets 
there!  What  the  boys  had  seen  were 
evidently  large  flies,  or  perhaps  a  few 
hornets  had  gone  near  the  mill  after 
food.  At  any  rate  it  was  as  hollow  a 
false  alarm  as  ever  stirred  the  Hope 
Farm  folks.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
harness  the  mill  when  the  hornet  boom 
was  pricked.  A  country  minister  might 
well  take  this  incident  as  a  theme  for 
his  sermon.  He  could  find  many  suit¬ 
able  texts  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  most 
of  the  things  which  make  us  hesitate  or 
falter  are  like  those  hornets — strong  only 
in  imagination.  Face  them  boldly  and 
with  good  faith  and  they  turn  out  to  be 
stuffed  lions  in  the  way.  A  child  can 
kick  them  over  when  strong  men  at  a 
distance  might  tremble  at  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

Peach  Questions.  —  The  following 
are  asked  by  a  Pennsylvania  man : 

In  1906  I  planted  peach  trees  16  feet 
apart  each  way.  Now  they  almost  lock 
horns,  so  that  I  can  hardly  get  through 
with  two-horse  harrow  for  cultivating.  Can 
I  start  the  mulch  system  and  stop  culti¬ 
vating?  I  can  get  potato  vines  for  the 
asking  and  hauling.  w.  c.  f. 

In  such  a  case  we  should  stop  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  haul  in  all  the  potato  vines, 
weeds  or  other  waste  that  we  could  get. 
You  can  hardly  get  too  much  of  it.  Keep 
the  trees  well  cut  back  to  make  an  open 
top — and  pile  on  the  mulch.  Where  trees 
have  made  a  heavy  growth  like  this  and 
are  in  bearing  they  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  by  mulching.  It  becomes  sim¬ 
ply  a  question  of  getting  enough  mulch 
material  to  put  around  them. 

When  I  put  fertilizer  around  peach  trees 
by  hand  how  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
do  you  put  it?  How  far  outside  of  the 
drip  of  the  leaves  do  you  put  it? 

w.  c.  F. 

We  go  on  the  principle  that  when  we 
use  a  soluble  fertilizer  anywhere  in  a 
peach  orchard  the  trees  will  finally  reach 
out  and  get  it.  We  plan  to  put  none  of 
the  fertilizer  within  two  feet  of  a  good- 
sized  tree,  and  to  scatter  it  evenly  about 
a  foot  beyond  the  drip  of  the  branches, 
but  such  exact  spacing  is  not  necessary. 

Farm  Notes. — The  fearful  drought 
continues.  In  our  neighborhood  there  is 
a  lake  or  natural  reservoir  formed  by 
throwing  a  dam  across  a  small  stream 
and  backing  the  water  into  a  long,  nar¬ 
row  valley.  This  water  is  piped  down  to 
the  towns  below  us.  The  drought  has 
cut  off  the  water  supply  so  that  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  bed  of  this  lake  is  ex¬ 


now  equal  to  the  potted  plants  set  last 
Fall.  You  may  remember  that  I  gave 
the  cost  of  planting  4,000  plants  last 
Spring.  Up  to  the  time  they  went  into 
the  ground  this  cost  was  $34.90.  Since 
then  we  have  put  in  about  10  hours  of 
horse  labor  and  60  hours  of  a  man,  which 
brings  the  cost  to  $47  90.  The  pots  cost 
about  $20,  including  freight.  A  few  were 
broken,  but  many  are  left  for  another 
year.  We  produced  this  season  about 
$150  worth  of  potted  plants.  This  could 
easily  have  been  made  $400  had  there 
been  two  or  three  good  rains  during  July 
and  August.  While  experience  forbids 
us  to  make  any  estimate  of  a  crop  I  think 
those  4,000  plants  will  be  good  for 
nearly  2,500  quarts  of  berries  next  year. 
The  old  plants  which  were  cut  off  after 
fruiting  have  made  a  fair  growth  in  spite 
of  the  drought.  Very  few  runners  have 
been  thrown  out.  The  young  trees  made 
their  growth  while  the  rain  lasted — up 
to  July — and  are  quite  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
The  cabbage  has  grown  well.  It  looks 
now  as  if  this  single  crop  will  pay  the 
cost  of  draining  that  field.  We  have  left 


we  operate. 


H.  W.  C. 


Use  of  Burnt  Lime. 

I  l’aye  studied  the  question  of  liming 
soils  quite  a  little,  but  ns  I  have  no  ground 
limestone  on  hand  I  am  thinking  of  using 
ordinary  burnt  lime,  water-slaked,  on  a 
piece  of  -sour  land  which  I  intend  lo  sow 
to  cow  peas  the  first  of  June.  Do  you 
think  lo  apply  the  lime  just  before  seed¬ 
ing  would  have  any  bad  effect  on  the  seed? 
As  this  kind  of  lime  is  caustic  in  its  effect 
I  didn’t  know  but  that  there  would  be  dan¬ 
ger  in  applying  it  just  before  or  at  seeding 
time.  I  expect  to  get  the  ground  limestone 
in  the  Fall,  but  want  to  experiment  with 
the  other  also.  l.  e.  h. 

Alto  Pass,  Ill. 

We  have  used  burnt  lime  freely  in  this 
way  without  injury.  Plow  the  land,  broad¬ 
cast  the  lime  and  harrow  it  well  In  if 
possible  a  week  before  drilling  the  cow  peas. 


Crabs  in  a  Spuing. — There  is  a  wailed 
spring  on  the  property  on  which  I  live 
that  is  continually  cloudy,  caused  by  crabs, 
I  think,  as  there  have  been  quite  a  number 
of  them  caught.  The  water  is  too  cloudy  to 
see  them.  Is  there  any  way  to  catch  them 
or  anything  that  can  be  put  into  the  water 
that  will  destroy  them?  s.  k. 
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less  thdfdttke  cost! 


miK  R  A  K  Rubber  Felt  Roofing  has 
l/UIV  DA  i.  j)ccn  provec)  (,y  thou¬ 
sands  of  tests  to  outwear  any  other  rubber 
felt  roofing  made.  It  looks  like  rubber,  feels 
like  rubber  and  the  test  of  usage  shows  that 
it  wears  like  iron.  DUK  BAK  ROOFING 
in  made  of  the  best  grade  of  wool  felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  finest  kind 
of  asphalt.  It  is  pliable,  strong,  tough, 
Not  affected  by  gas,  steam,  vapors. 
Weather  proof  and  water  proof.  Requires 
no  coating  or  painting.  Will  not  rust. 
It  goes  on  any  kind  of  surface  and  any 
workman  can  do  the  job. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  samples  and  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices  of  DukBak  Roofing  (lessthan  HALF  cost  of 
shingles)  also  for  equally  low  values  in  10,000  other  use¬ 
ful  articles  for  home  and  farm.  Our  "factory-to-you"  sys¬ 
tem  and  tremendous  out-let  reduces  price  wonderfully. 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Dept.  H  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


The  Same  Temperature  At 

Every  Point — 

You’ll  never  have  to  shift  your  baking  in  the  oven  if  you  use  a  “  Has 
No  Equal  ”  Sterling  Range.  Put  the  bread  anywhere  in 
the  oven — on  the  rack,  on  the  bottom,  in  front  or  back  or 
any  corner — and  every  loaf  will  come  out  beautifully 
browned,  and  baked  clear  through. 


N< 


The 


does  the  finest  baking  and  roasting  because  of  the  Automatic  Oven 
Circulation  System.  The  heat  from  the  hottest  plates  is  carried  to  the 
cooler  corners.  The  coolest  air  in  the  oven  is  drawn  across  the  hottest 
plates.  And  it’s  all  done  automatically.  Nothing  to  regulate. 
Nothing  to  remember. 

The  Sterling  is  famous  for  baking  “A  Barrel  of  Flour  with  a  Hod 
of  Coal” — 250  big  loaves  with  less  than  30  pounds  of  fuel.  And  one 
important  reason  why  we  can  do  it  is  the  Automatic  Oven  Circulation 
System.  Other  reasons  are  : 

The  Sterling  Grate  and  Firebox,  which  give  a  quick,  hot  even 
fire — burning  all  the  fuel  to  the  finest  ashes. 

The  Sterling  Flue  System,  which  delivers  the  heat  in  two  exact 
halves  to  the  front  half  and  back  half  of  the  oven. 

The  Lift-up  Hearth,  Lift-up  Top  Plate,  Patent  Broiler,  Easily 
Removed  Grates,  extra  heavy  Fire  Brick,  Double  Oven  Door,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Sterling  Range  is  ideal  for  farm  or  village  use.  Burns  coal,  coke 
or  wood,  and  will  outwear  any  ordinary  range  by  many  years. 

Whether  or  not  your  dealer  has  the  Sterling,  let  us  send  you  a  booklet 
describing  all  the  Sterling  Features.  Send  for  it  now. 

Sill  Stove  Works 

ROCHESTER  and  BOSTON 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  215  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  booklet  on  Sterling  Ranges  to 


My  S ame . 


Address . State. 

My  Dealer’s  Name . 
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Ruralisms 


Cost  of  Greenhouse. 

J.  J.  IF.,  Granville,  0. — Will  you  tell  me 
about  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a  green¬ 
house  10x20  feet,  or  the  nearest  practical 
size  to  that?  We  are  thinking  of  building 
one  on  the  lot  next  to  the  house,  there  be¬ 
ing  both  water  and  gas  on  the  street.  The 
lot  is  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  so  house 
could  be  added  to  if  desired.  We  wish  to 
raise  some  vegetables,  a  few  flowers  and 
house  plants.  What  would  heating  appa¬ 
ratus  for  same  cost?  We  have  always 
raised  a  good  garden  and  a  great  many 
house  plants,  but  we  have  never  tried  the 
greenhouse  proposition. 

Ans. — The  cost  of  a  greenhouse  10x20 
feet,  with  heating  apparatus  adapted  to 
keep  a  temperature  of  55  to  GO  degrees 
in  cold  weather,  would  probably  amount 
to  from  $200  to  $250,  this  depending  to 
some  extent  on  the  quality  of  material 
used  in  construction,  and  also  whether 
the  owner  would  do  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing,  or  have  same  done  by  contract.  If 
this  correspondent  has  no  experience 
whatever  in  such  construction,  it  would 
be  better  to  get  an  estimate  from  one  of 
the  large  dealers  in  greenhouse  material, 
of  whom  there  are  several  in  Chicago. 
Thse  firms  would  give  an  estimate  for  all 
material  ready  to  erect  if  desired,  or 
would  also  put  up  the  house,  if  that  were 
decided  upon.  If  a  cellar  were  included 
for  the  heater,  this  amount  would  not 
cover  the  cost.  w.  H.  tapun. 

Wintering  French  Artichokes. 

S.  N.  D.,  Went  Hartford,  Conn. — Will 
you  tell  me  how  I  can  induce  French  arti¬ 
chokes  to  live  through  the  Winter?  I  have 
tried  them  in  cold  frames  and  covering 
them  with  heavy  litter,  but  never  have 
been  able  to  keep  them  over  the  Winter. 

Ans. — This  vegetable  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  outside  of 
France  does  not  seem  to  be  very  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated.  The  portion  used  is  the 
undeveloped  flower  cluster.  The  plants 
are  propagated  first  by  seeds,  sown  in  a 
hotbed  in  March  and  planted  out  at  a 
distance  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  It 
is  not  always  hardy  enough  to  stand  our 
Winters  in  the  Northern  States,  but  in 
all  latitudes  south  of  Washington  it 
winters  over  without  protection.  Here 
in  the  North,  however,  it  is  necessary 
on  the  approach  of  Winter  to  draw  the 
leaves  together  around  the  stalk  and 
earth  up  around  them,  and  later  when 
severe  weather  sets  in  cover  the  tops 
with  litter  of  some  kind,  marsh  hay  be¬ 
ing  preferable.  A  bed  once  established 
where  conditions  are  favorable  will  re¬ 
main  in  bearing  for  a  number  of  years. 
A  rich  well-drained  black  soil  appears 
to  be  the  best  suited  for  this  rarely 
grown  vegetable.  There  are  a  number 
of  varieties,  but  the  Green  Globe  appears 
to  be  the  best  for  this  country,  and  the 
only  safe  variety  to  use  in  this  latitude. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Birds  and  Fruit. 

R.  M.  J.,  So.  China,  Me. — For  15  years 
we  have  given  our  time  and  attention  to 
making  our  place  attractive  to  the  eye  and 
irresistable  to  the  birds,  and  our  success 
has  been  beyond  our  fondest  dream.  All 
the  little  bird  creatures  are  happy  with  us, 
and  they  are  all  sure  to  find  secluded  spots 
for  their  nesting,  and  every  kind  of  fruit 
and  seed  for  their  various  needs.  Having 
done  this  much  for  the  birds  we  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  do  a  little  something  for  our¬ 
selves  in  the  way  of  small  fruits,  and  we 
have  set  'out  bountifully  that  we  might  not 
miss  a  few  cherries  or  berries  that  the 

birds  might  take.  This  is  all  right  in 

theory,  but  the  robins  have  developed  a 
spirit  of  greed  that  is  most  disturbing  and 
certainly  amazing;  from  300  heavily  bear¬ 
ing  raspberry  bushes  they  demanded  the 
entire  crop,  and  it  was  only  an  occasional 
saucer  of  unripe  fruit  we  could  get  for  the 
table.  I  am  willing  to  share,  but  they 

must  not  have  all !  Are  there  not  in  this 
country  nets  with  open  meshes  that  can 
be  used  for  covering  fruit  bushes,  and  if 
so,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get 

them  ? 

Ans. — “Bird  netting”  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  sold  by 
large  seedsmen  and  dealers  in  garden 
supplies.  It  is  cotton  netting  with  one- 
inch  mesh,  and  comes  in  20  and  30- foot 
widths  of  any  reasonable  length,  price 


one  dollar  per  100  square  feet.  In  Eng¬ 
land  old  fishnets  are  sold  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it  is  common  garden  practice 
to  use  the  netting  quite  extensively,  as 
otherwise  there  is  much  loss  from  bird 
depredations,  the  English  sparrow  being, 
if  possible,  even  a  greater  nuisance  at 
home  than  abroad. 

Tomatoes  Crack  Open. 

H.  -J.  S.,  Leeds,  Mann. — Can  you  tell  mo 
the  cause  of  my  tomatoes  cracking  open? 
They  are  the  Beauty  tomato,  at  least  that 
is  what  I  bought  them  for.  I  have  always 
had  excellent  tomatoes,  but  this  year  they 
nearly  all  crack  open  before  they  ripen. 

Ans. — There  are  two  causes  for  toma¬ 
toes  cracking  open,  variety  and  climatic 
conditions.  Certain  varieties  of  toma¬ 
toes,  the  Beauty  being  among  the  worst, 
are  quite  liable  to  crack  almost  any  sea¬ 
son.  The  cause  of  this  is  mainly  a  very 
tender  skin.  As  the  fruit  approaches  the 
ripening  stage,  it  enlarges  quite  rapidly, 
and  the  skin  being  very  tender  it  cracks. 
This  is  notably  worse  if  frequent  rains 
occur  during  the  ripening  period.  Then, 
too,  fertilization  has  more  or  less  to  do 
with  this  cracking.  If  there  be  an  excess 
of  available  nitrogen  for  the  plant  to  use 
during  the  ripening  period  it  makes  the 
fruit  soft  and  tender,  hence  it  cracks 
quite  easily.  Again,  some  seasons,  al¬ 
most  any  variety  of  tomato  will  crack. 
The  present  season  has  been  one  of  the 
worst.  I  heard  almost  every  tomato 
grower  in  this  section  say  during  the  the 
latter  part  of  the  late  dry  spell,  “When 
rains  come  now  the  tomatoes  will  dll 
burst  open,”  and  they  did,  surely  enough. 
How  well  these  old  growers  knew  what 
they  had  to  contend  with,  because  they 
have  all  been  through  it  so  many  times. 
Theoretically,  the  cause  is  believed  to  be 
this:  The  plant  and  fruit  have  been 
subjected  to  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere, 
with  light  dews  and  no  rain  for  perhaps 
weeks ;  then  when  the  rain  comes  suffi¬ 
ciently  heavy  to  wet  the  soil  to  the  roots 
the  plant  takes  up  water  so  rapidly,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  continued  lack  of 
water,  that  the  fruit  must  crack.  Under 
those  conditions  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise. 

I  have  observed  that  when  a  dry  spell 
occurs  and  is  broken  by  rain  some  time 
before  the  ripening  season  begins,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  larger  fruits  of 
the  tomato  will  crack  and  heal  over  be¬ 
fore  ripening,  and  still  make  good  mar¬ 
ketable  fruit,  provided  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  normal  at  that  time.  Commer¬ 
cial  tomato  growers  try  to  avoid  those 
thin-skin  varieties  that  have  an  undue 
tendency  to  crack,  and  plant  those  varie¬ 
ties  less  liable  to  the  fault.  But  some 
cracking  is  sure  to  occur  no  matter  what 
variety  one  plants  when  rains  follows  a 
protracted  drought,  more  noticeably  so 
when  the  rains  come  during  the  picking 
season.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


“Settle  questions  right,  for 
no  question  is  sett  led 
until  it  is  settled  right ” 


The  first  cost  of  a  slate  roof  is  only  a  trifle  more 
than  iron,  tin  or  shingles— more  than  tar  composition. 

But,  shingles  burn,  rot  and  fall  off.  And  iron  and 
tin  require  painting  and  eventually  rust  and  leak. . 

While  tar  composition  roofing  is  admittedly  nothing 
more  or  less  than  flimsy  temporary  protection,  requir¬ 
ing  constant  repairs.  But  SLATE  never  wears  out 
—gives  you  positive  roof  protection  forever--without 
repairs— without  renewal— without  paint — with¬ 
out  a  penny  of  expense. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

is  therefore  the  cheapest  and  best  roofing  material 
obtainable,  for  it  settles  your  roofing  question  right. 

It  is  a  natural  roofing  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
never  equal.  It  is  permanent— as  strong  as  the  rock 
from  which  it  is  quarried.  Homes,  barns,  granaries, 
churches,  schools,  factories — for  all  buildings,  new  or 
old,  it  is  the  logical  and  only  roofing  material. 

Tell  us  where  to  send  this  booklet,  “Roofs.”  Six¬ 
teen  pages  of  practical  and  helpful  hints  that  will 
save  you  money  in  the  selection  of  your  new  roofing. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

( Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out) 

110  Clark  St. ,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

....  Sign  and  Mall  This  Coupon  Today  ■■■■ 

■  The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co,  110  Clark  St,  Granville,  N.  Y.  2 

■  Send  me  the  book  “Roofs”  and  name  of  the  near-  2 

2  est  dealer  in  Sea  Green  and  Purplo  Roofing  Slate.  ■ 

*  Name .  2 

: 

!  Address . . .  ■ 

>  2 

2  Toxon . State .  ■ 


GET  THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  vve  were  using  common 
:  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
1  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

Especially  prepared  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Requires  no  slacking.  Heat 
all  taken  out.  Can  be  drilled  in. 
Shipped  In  bags.  Send  stamp  for  re¬ 
ports  of  experiment  stations  to  HUDSON  RIVER 
LIME  CO,  2519  Newkirk  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
(Works  near  Albany.; 

Jarvis  Spraying'  Compound 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

SORE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 


LIME 


Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gal.  of 
Spraying  Compound  will  make  from  10  to  20  gals,  of  Spray. 
Terms:  in  barrel  lots  (50  gallons)  SOe.  per  gullon 
Wo  would  refer  you  to  J.  II.  Halo,  tho  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  toll  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No.  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  a!  I  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor ;  better 
foliage  ;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 


Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

%  Bbls,  200  lbs . 05%  “ 

100  lbs . 06 

50  lbs . 06%  “ 

25  lbs . 08 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfe' 


^SAN  JOSE  SCALE- 
KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  W rite  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


1910  OEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  2  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Very  Low  Prices  On 
Sail  Duck  Coverings 


Such  as  wagon 
covers,  protect¬ 
ing  fruit,  lum¬ 
ber,  garden 
truck  or  farm 
implements 
R  e  p  a i  ring 
buildings,  etc. 
Always  useful, 
but  necessary 
in  sudden  frost 
or  rain. 

Write  for 
Samples 
and  prices. 
Freight 
prep  aid . 
State  sizes 
desired. 


A  FOOD  DRINK 

Which  Brings  Daily  Enjoyment. 

A  lady  doctor  writes : 

“Though  busy  hourly  with  my  own 
affairs,  I  will  not  deny  myself  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  taking  a  few  minutes  to  tell  of  my 
enjoyment  daily  obtained  from  my  morn¬ 
ing  cup  of  Postum.  It  is  a  food  bever¬ 
age,  not  a  poison  like  coffee. 

"I  began  to  use  Postum  eight  years 
ago,  not  because  I  wanted  to,  but  be¬ 
cause  coffee,  which  I  dearly  loved,  made 
my  nights  long  weary  periods  to  be 
dreaded  and  unfitting  me  for  business 
during  the  day. 

“On  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  first  tried 
Postum,  making  it  carefully  as  directed 
on  the  package.  As  1  had  always  used 
'cream  and  no  sugar,’  I  mixed  my  Pos¬ 
tum  so.  It  looked  good,  was  clear  and 
fragrant,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
cream  color  it  as  my  Kentucky  friend 
always  wanted  hei  coffee  to  look — ‘like 
a  new"  saddle.’  ” 

“Then  I  tasted  it  critically,  for  I  had 
tried  many  ‘substitutes’  for  coffee.  I  was 
pleased,  yes,  satisfied,  with  my  Postum 
in  taste  and  effect,  and  am  yet,  being  a 
constant  user  of  it  all  these  years. 

“I  continually  assure  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  that  they  will  like  it  in 
place  of  coffee,  and  receive  benefit  from 
its  use.  I  have  gained  weight,  can  sleep 
sound  and  am  not  nervous.”  “There’s 
a  reason.” 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


5  YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 


“SCALECIDE” 


There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat,  Off. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  §6.00;  5  gal.  cans,  ,$3.2o; 
1  gal.  cans,  51.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning-  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

25  Years  on  the  Market 
Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO,  -  Titusville.  Penn. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  SEEDING  DOWN  FOR 

BIG  HAY  CROPS 

USE 

HUBBARD’S 
B°sE  GRASS  and  GRAIN 
FERTILIZER 

One  of  the  Famous  BasE  Hay  Makers 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  "Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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Advertising  rates  00  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guaranteo 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Now  that  crops  are  being  sold  we  want  to  take  up 
the  “consumer’s  dollar”  question  once  more.  What 
share  of  it  do  you  get?  We  can  find  the  retail  price 
without  trouble,  but  we  want  to  know  what  you  re¬ 
ceive  for  your  goods.  Will  you  send  us  the  figures  of 
several  shipments,  showing  the  various  charges  for 
selling  your  produce  at  wholesale?  That  will  enable 
us  to  make  fair  comparisons.  How  much  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  do  you  get? 

* 

\\  hile  the  discussion  over  the  so-called  “mulch 
method”  of  caring  for  fruit  orchards  may  have  died 
down  it  has  not  died  out.  The  “mulchers”  are  still 
very  much  alive.  Mr.  Grant  Hitchings  has  a  good 
crop  this  year.  Mr.  Van  Deman  has  recently  been 
through  a  number  of  mulched  orchards  in  Ohio,  and 
reports  them  as  looking  well.  In  Ohio  the  mulch  idea 
has  made  good  progress.  The  experiment  station  has 
given  it  a  fair  trial — not  starting  in  to  prove  it  a 
failure  if  possible. 

* 

The  plan  of  confining  prize  competition  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  New  York  growers  seems  to  have  worked 
v  eil  at  the  State  Fair.  There  was  a  fine  exhibit  with 
r  good  chance  to  study  varieties  from  State-grown 

ccimens.  It  would  be  hard  to  see  how  fruit  brought 
i.  from  outside  the  State  would  have  added  to  the 
display.  The  prize  money  all  went  to  State  growers, 
and  this  no  doubt  encouraged  many  to  exhibit.  We 
think  the  same  rule  might  well  be  applied  to  county 
fairs.  Give  the  prize  money  to  local  exhibitors,  and 
encourage  them  to  bring  out  their  specimens  of  farm 
products  and  live  stock.  Keep  the  money  at  home ! 
Why  not? 

* 

Although  the  price  of  milk  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  as  announced  in  September,  for  the  six  months 
to  follow,  is  a  trifle  higher  than  has  been  offered  for 
a  number  of  years,  yet  the  price  is  disappointing  to  a 
majority  of  dairymen  in  the  interior.  The  retail  price 
in  the  city  has  been  advanced,  hoard  of  health  restric¬ 
tions  are  exacting  and  feeds  are  high.  The  average 
price  is  about  four  and  one-eighth  cents  per  quart.  It 
hardly  seems  as  though  the  dealers  need  four  and 
seven-eighths  cents  to  handle  what  they  are  willing  to 
allow  less  money  for  producing  and  delivering  into 
their  hands  at  their  stations.  The  prices  are:  October, 
$1.90;  November,  $1.95;  December,  $2;  January.  $2; 
February,  $1.90 ;  March,  $1.75.  These  are  the  prices 
per  hundred  pounds  in  the  interior  district. 

* 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  “Wonder- 
berry”  was  that  it  would  make  a  good  substitute  for 
the  blueberry.  It  has  long  been  claimed  that  blue¬ 
berries  could  not  be  successfully  cultivated,  so  that  the 
suggestion  of  a  substitute  always  ready  in  any  garden 
was  a  taking  one.  It  has  now  been  found  that  blue¬ 
berries  can  be  propagated  and  grown  under  culture 
without  great  trouble.  At  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  plants  have  been  propagated  by  budding, 
layering,  grafting  and  also  by  twig  and  root  cuttings. 
A  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  the  plants  fail  on 
fertile  or  garden  soils.  Like  cranberries,  they  demand 
an  acid  soil,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  earlier  experi¬ 
ments  failed  because  the  plants  were  treated  too  well. 
This  discovery  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  many  who 
love  blueberries,  but  do  not  live  where  they  grow  na¬ 
turally.  We  shall  tell  the  whole  story  in  good  time. 
We  get  in  now  to  head  off  the  fakes  who  will  be  out 
soon  on  some  “great  discovery”  which  they  offer — for 
r.  consideration. 


The  dairymen  of  this  country  must  get  ready  for  a 
great  battle  over  oleo  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
This  battle  was  put  off  last  Spring,  but  it  is  sure  to 
come  up  once  more.  Mr.  Moxley,  the  oleo  maker,  lias 
been  renominated,  while  Mr.  Tawney,  who  has  been 
the  leader  against  oleo,  will  not  be  sent  hack  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Every  Congressman  who  represents  a  dairy 
district  should  be  put  on  record  at  once.  Pin  them 
down  and  see  where  they  stand.  Since  the  present  bill 
passed  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  dairy  business, 
li  a  number  of  districts  where  beef  cattle  were  then 
produced  dairying  has  been  introduced.  The  steer 
favors  oleo,  while  the  cow  stands  for  honest  butter, 
and  the  change  of  sentiment  created  by  this  change  in 
business  will  help  us.  The  battle  will  be  a  hard  one, 
and  every  friend  of  the  cow  must  get  busy. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  about  the  so- 
called  Lava  fertilizers.  They  are  offered,  we  under¬ 
stand,  at  $15  per  ton.  Analysis  shows  that  they  con¬ 
tain  about  $2  worth  of  plant  food.  In  New  Jersey 
the  Experiment  Station  called  upon  the  manufacturers 
to  file  their  guarantee  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  The  law  requires  such  guarantee  on  all  fer¬ 
tilizers  selling  at  more  than  $10  per  ton.  In  reply 
the  manufacturers  stated  that  “Lava”  contains  no 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  or  soluble  potash  whatever. 
This  remarkable  stuff  is  “natural  product,  remedies 
for  soil  and  plant  diseases.”  Thus,  if  we  take  their 
own  story  the  “Lava”  people  deny  that  their  mixture 
contains  any  plant  food.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
been  offered  this  material  as  a  fertilizer,  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  them.  As  for  the  claims  made  for  Lava 
as  a  “soil  and  plant  remedy,”  no  man  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts  that  agricultural  science  has 
demonstrated  would  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

♦ 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  burned  up  this  Summer 
have  hard  work  to  understand  how  it  happened.  The 
early  part  of  the  season  was  too  wet,  and  many  of  us 
felt  that  we  had  only  to  cultivate  in  order  to  hold  this 
moisture.  Somehow  this  did  not  quite  work,  for  on 
soil  that  was  not  heavily  manured  or  full  of  organic 
matter  the  water  seemed  to  vanish  in  spite  of  our 
work.  Last  Fall  the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  it  would  require  three  years 
to  restore  the  soil  water  to  its  natural  condition  and 
amount.  The  soil  was  so  thoroughly  dried  out  that  a 
single  season  of  heavy  rain  could  not  restore  it.  The 
soil  might  be  waterlogged  for  a  time,  but  this  might 
not  fit  it  to  hold  the  thin  films  of  water  between  the 
soil  particles.  When  the  hot,  dry  winds  followed  the 
lains  the  surplus  water  was  rapidly  sucked  away,  while 
had  the  soil  not  been  burned  out  the  previous  years 
much  of  this  water  would  have  remained.  When  the 
rains  finally  come  this  Fall  they  will  leach  the  soil 
thoroughly,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
to  have  some  living  crop  on  the  ground.  We  should 
get  ready  for  much  the  same  sort  of  a  season  next  year. 

* 

Tell  us  what  to  do  with  the  man  who  will  not  be 
reasonable  after  a  fair  warning.  We  have  heard  from 
him  about  Sw:eet  and  Crimson  clover,  ginseng,  cow 
peas,  strawberries,  hens  and  a  long  list  of  other  things. 
Here  is  the  point.  We  learn  from  experience  or  sure 
information  that  a  new  crop  or  a  new  method  has 
value  under  certain  conditions.  We  tell  about  it,  state 
the  conditions  and  advise  a  small  and  conservative  trial. 
The  man  we  speak  of  reads  the  favorable  side  of  the 
story,  magnifies  it  in  his  own  mind,  pays  no  attention 
to  the  caution  and  plunges  in  on  a  large  scale.  Seven 
times  out  of  10  he  fails,  and  then  he  puts  the  blame 
on  us  because  he  says  we  advised  him  to  try  the 
experiment.  Tell  us  what  to  do  with  such  a  man! 
Sometimes  people  who  have  tried  and  tested  a  certain 
thing  are  impatient  because  we  do  not  come  out  and 
endorse  it  in  full,  and  urge  all  people  to  rush  into  it. 
We  know  better.  There  are  too  many  “plungers”  now. 
We  would  rather  have  our  people  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  For  instance,  next  week  we  shall  begin 
to  tell  about  kudzu,  a  plant  which  is  very  promising 
as  grown  in  Florida.  Take  the  news  easily — do  not 
plunge  in  over  your  head. 

* 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  we  met  a  farmer  who 
said  he  used  great  care  in  selecting  the  reading  matter 
that  came  into  his  home.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  be 
too  careful  about  this.  He  thought  there  was  greatest 
danger  in  papers,  and  before  a  new  one  could  come 
permanently  into  his  house  he  read  several  copies  care¬ 
fully.  If  he  found  anything  offensive  in  it  he  threw  it 
out  and  refused  to  have  it  in  the  home.  This  man  said 
his  father  took  The  R.  N.-Y.  before  him,  and  that  his 
children  would  take  it.  This  was  one  paper  that  he 
felt  sure  of,  and  he  was  willing  to  let  any  member  of 
the  family  tear  off  the  wrapper  and  read  anything  in 
it.  Some  time  ago  an  unknown  person  begin  sending 
him  Lewis’s  paper,  the  Woman’s  National  Daily.  He 


never  subscribed,  but  the  paper  came  and,  as  usual,  he 
started  in  to  read  it  carefully.  Here  is  his  report :  “I 
had  not  read  three  pages  before  I  saw  that  here  was  a 
scheme  for  getting  money  out  of  the  people.  In  going 
over  new  reading  matter  I  have  studied  many  fake 
schemes  and  I  know  the  ear  marks  when  I  see  them.  I 
saw  through  this  scheme  at  once,  and  I  knew  that  if 
this  paper  kept  coming  some  member  of  my  family 
would  be  tempted  to  send  good  money  to  Lewis  when 
we  needed  it  all  at  home.  None  of  that  for  me.  I 
will  not  have  such  a  paper  in  the  house.”  This  farmer 
saw  through  the  game  at  once.  He  sized  it  up  as  a 
fake,  a  gamble  or  a  dream,  and  not  one  of  these  things 
should  touch  his  hard-earned  money!  We  have  found 
many  people  who  say  this  “daily”  keeps  coming  to 
them  though  they  never  subscribed  to  it,  and  do  not 
want  it  in  the  house.  And  yet  these  enthusiastic  Lewis 
worshippers  cannot  see  that  what  their  idol  wants  them 
for  is  to  collect  money  to  pay  his  debts. 

* 

In  former  articles  we  have  given  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  State  milk  commission  to  regulate  the 
price  of  milk.  As  it  is  now  neither  the  producer  nor 
the  consumer  has  anything  to  say  about  price.  One 
accepts  and  the  other  pays  what  the  dealers  see  fit  to 
give  or  charge.  Under  present  conditions  there  seems 
little  chance  for  any  permanent  improvement.  There 
would  be  in  the  case  of  grain  or  some  product  which 
can  be  held  back  and  stored,  but  the  life  of  milk  is  so 
short  that  it  must  be  sold  at  once  for  some  purpose. 
Whenever  the  price  of  milk  is  raised  to  city  consumers 
the  dealers  talk  as  if  they  were  losing  money  and  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  farmers  their  share  of  the  increase.. 
Some  facts  were  brought  out  at  the  last  investigation 
that  need  to  he  repeated  over  and  over.  Bordens  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.  has  a  total  capital  stock  of  $25,000,- 
000.  Of  this  $15,42S,40S.46  was  issued  for  patents, 
trade  marks  and  “good  will,"  thus  not  representing 
actual  money  value.  This  is  what  we  call  “water.” 
During  the  year  endi.  <r  September  30,  1909,  this  com¬ 
pany  paid  a  net  profit  of  $2,617,029.40,  which  is  nearly 
28  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  with  the  “water” 
squeezed  out.  In  addition  to  paying  good  dividends 
for  10  years  the  company  had  rolleu  up  a  surplus  of 
$8,824,230.59.  Other  large  companies  showed  similar 
profits,  which  were  the  result  of  a  milk  monopoly. 
While  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade  are  supposed 
to  be  illegal,  this  one  could  not  be  broken  up,  since  it 
was  the  result  of  a  “gentlemen’s  agreement”  in  which 
no  written  contract  is  made.  While  these  conditions 
exist  nothing  short  of  a  complete  hold-up  of  milk 
would  help  the  producers.  This  is  impossible  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  even  if  it  could  be  done  would  inflict  great 
hardships  upon  the  consumers.  A  milk  commission 
authorized  to  review  the  entire  business  and  make  fair 
rates  for  both  wholesale  and  retail  milk  would  come 
nearer  to  giving  a  souare  deal  to  both  sides  than  any¬ 
thing  else  yet  suggested. 


BREVITIES. 

Who  says  “Wonderbcrry”  this  year? 

The  new  Borden  milk  contracts  permit  the  feeding  of 
silage. 

When  about  finding  fault  with  your  neighbor  sit  down 
and  eat  a  baked  apple. 

The  French  walnut  crop  is  short.  There  is  sure  to  lie 
an  increased  demand  for  American  nuts. 

One  pint  formalin  to  50  gallons  of  water  for  smut  in 
small  grain.  It  will  hurt  germination  somewhat. 

Look  out  for  liquid  stove  polishes.  Some  of  them  con¬ 
tain  naphtha  and  explode  when  put  on  a  hot  stove. 

A  newspaper  despa teli  from  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  says  that 
$210,000  of  Alfalfa  seed  has  been  thrashed  in  that  district. 

The  latest  is  a  mosquito-proof  steamer  operating  on 
African  rivers.  Every  opening  is  provided  with  lire  wire 
gauze. 

There  ought  to  be  a  great  sale  for  Sweet  clover  seed 
this  season.  Our  advice  is  to  go  slow  with  it,  and  try 
only  a  small  patch  to  begin  -with. 

Now  it  is  claimed  that  if  fresh  meat  or  eggSL  arc  dipped 
into  skim-milk  and  the  milk  dried  on  the  surface  the  food 
will  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time. 

If  it  will  cost  $150  or  more  per  acre  to  clear  land  on 
the  Taeific  Coast  suitable  for  apple  growing,  and  $50  to 
fit  apple  land  in  New  England,  why  go  to  the  Far  West? 

Why  do  you  expect  a  colt  to  develop  properly  without 
good  care  and  feed?  We  can  take  a  child  and  ruin  its 
teeth  and  bones  by  feeding  unbalanced  food  and  neglecting 
it.  Same  way  with  the  muscle  and  bone  of  a  colt. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  fruit  growers  to  paint 
peach  and  apple  trees  as  a  protection  from  mice  and  borers. 
This  advice  needs  to  be  well  analyzed,  and  we  want  all 
the  experience  with  such  painting  that  we  can  get. 

A  reader  at  Mlllls,  Mass.,  tells  of  a  sunflower  which  grew 
from  a  stray  seed  just  outside  the  poultry  yard;  it  is  12 
feet  high,  leaves  17  inches  across,  the  stem  10  inches  in 
circumference,  and  the  seed  head  20  inches  in  diameter. 
Who  can  match  it? 

The  latest  we  read  about  is  a  “Breakfast  Bacon  Special” 
train  run  over  the  Rock  Island  lines.  Various  exports  are 
to  go  along  and  teach  farmers  how  to  raise  and  th-  women 
how  to  cook  bacon  hogs.  The  object  is  to  encourage 
hog  breeding.  This  is  good,  but  why  not  give  further 
encouragement  by  offering  better  service  and  freigrt  rates? 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Charging  them  with  using 
the  United  States  mails  in  the  fui  theranee 
of  a  scheme  to  commit  fraud,  Marshal  Hen¬ 
kel  arrested  a  woman  and  two  men  in  New 
York  September  20.  The  prisoners  were 
Lena  Cantu.  John  Bauer  and  John  E. 
Forster.  Inspector  Crowell's  complaint 
against  Forster,  president  of  the  Lyceum 
Realty  Company ;  Bauer,  the  secretary,  and 
Miss  Cantu,  the  manager,  was  based  on  a 
letter  mailed  on  April  25  last  to  George 
Demeter,  box  140.  Aurora,  Ill.,  regarding 
lots  for  sale  at  Manorville,  Long  Island.  In 
the  circulars  the  plot  of  land,  about  100 
acres,  Inspector  Crowell  said,  was  described 
as  being  laid  out  in  streets  and  avenues 
and  having  a  schoolkou.se,  church  and  ly- 
eeum,  and  a  hospital  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Crowell  said  there  was  only  a 
single  structure  standing  on  the  land,  which 
was  G2  miles  from  the  city  and  covered 
with  scrub  oak  and  weeds.  He  also  said 
that  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  lots  the 
Lyceum  Realty  Company  advertised  a  puz¬ 
zle  which  entitled  those  successful  in  solv¬ 
ing  it  to  a  certificate  for  $100,  which  would 
be  accepted  as  part  payment  for  the  lots. 
The  prisonex-s  were  hold  under  $1,500  bail 
each. 

Thirty-nine  persons  were  killed  and  twen¬ 
ty  or  more  injured  September  21  when  a 
southbound  limited  and  a  northbound  local 
car  on  the  Wabash  Valley  tractiou  line  col¬ 
lided  Dear  Kingsland,  Iud.  The  accident  oc¬ 
curred  on  a  short  curve  and  many  of  the 
bodies  were  so  mangled  that  identification 
was  long  impossible.  Hardly  a  passenger 
in  the  two  cars  escaped  injury.  The  north¬ 
bound  car  was  loaded  with  people  going  to 
the  county  fair  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  among 
them  were  many  women  and  children.  What 
led  to  the  accident  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  there  was  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  orders.  The  car  carrying  the  people 
to  tiie  fair  was  an  extra,  and  it  is  believed 
that  its  position  on  the  road  was  not  defi¬ 
nitely  known  and  that  the  limited,  running 
on  its  own  time,  was  not  apprised  of  its 
approach. 

After  eighteen  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  James  A.  Tawney 
has  been  decisively  beaten  for  renouiination. 
Sidney  Andei-son,  the  young  Lanesboro  at¬ 
torney.  who  entered  the  fight  at  the  last 
moment,  has  beaten  the  veteran  by  2,500. 
Tawney  lias  conceded  his  defeat,  and  blames 
it  on  the  Democrats,  who,  he  says,  not  only 
worked  against  him  in  seven  of  the  ten 
counties,  but  also  voted  against  him.  Un¬ 
der  the  primary  laws  of  Minnesota  this  is 
possible.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  Tawney 
has  had  charge  of  the  Republican  "pork 
barrel"  for  many  years.  His  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  important  duty  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  regulars,  and  this  and 
his  strong  friendship  for  Speaker  Cannon 
were  great  factors  in  the  light  that  the 
insurgent  forces  waged  against  him. 

Sixteen  persons  lost  their  lives  at  Clay¬ 
ton,  Ivan..  September  23,  and  thirteen 
others  suffered  injuries  in  a  wreck  of  a 
westbound  Rock  Island  passenger  train, 
running  to  Denver  from  Kansas  city.  The 
accident  occurred  at  a  fill.  1,000  feet  of 
which  had  been  washed  out  by  a  cloud¬ 
burst  and  turned  what  is  normally  almost 
a  dry  bed  into  a  torrent  many  yards  wide. 
The  "water  washed  out  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  of  track  also.  The  train  was  running 
on  time  over  a  straight  track.  Evidently 
the  first  intimation  that  the  engineer  had 
of  any  danger  came  when  he  realized  that 
the  forward  portion  of  the  train  was  run¬ 
ning  in  water,  which  had  spread  out  over 
the  tracks  near  the  fill.  The  engineer 
checked  the  speed  of  the  train,  but  could 
not  prevent  the  locomotive,  the  baggage 
car,  and  the  smoking  car  from  going  into 
the  deep  pool.  The  rear  end  of  the  smok¬ 
ing  car  remained  tilted  on  the  earth  bank 
of  the  washout,  and  the  chair  car  ripped 
its  way  into  the  smoking  car,  smashing  it 
to  pieces  and  killing  or  injuring  many  pas¬ 
sengers. 

An  automobile  containing  six  pei-sons 
who  had  been  joy  riding  all  night  plunged 
over  the  embankment  of  the  new  basin 
canal  about  half  way  between  New  Orleans, 
La„  and  West  End.  a  pleasure  rcsoit.  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  went  down  about  fifteen  feet 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  pinning  all  the 
occupants  of  the  machine  under  the  heavy 
car  and  drowning  all  of  them.  A  force  of 
workmen  was  at  once  put  to  work  trying 
to  remove  the  car,  but  succeeded  in  recov¬ 
ering  only  four  of  the  bodies,  one  was 
that  of  Thomas  Boettler,  owner  and  driver 
of  the  machine.  Another  was  John  Free¬ 
man,  salesman  for  the  perfumery  house  of 
Lazelle,  Dailey  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The 
third  body  is  that  of  a  young  woman  of 
about  twenty-two  years.  Another  body 
found  was  that  of  a  young  woman.  The 
workmen  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  the  big  car  and  a  lai-ge 
dredge  boat  was  ordered  to  the  scene  to 
try  to  get  it  up  and  i-ecover  the  other 
bodies. 

The  most  significant  council  of  railroad 
employees  ever  held  in  this  country  met 
at  the  Amsterdam  Opera  House,  New  York, 
September  25,  and  instructed  the  chiefs 
of  the  four  great  organizations  of  railroad 
workmen  to  go  to  Wasnington  and  appeal 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
for  a  square  deal  ,  to  their  employee, ;  mean¬ 
ing  in  this  case  liberty  to  raise  fi-eight 
rates.  The  meeting  was  cliai-aciei  ized  by 
the  brotherhoods  themselves  as  che  most 
momentous  since  the  first  spike  was  driven 
into  the  first  railroad  for  these  reasons : 
It  was  their  first  out  and  out  pronounce¬ 
ment  that  the  interests  of  employees  and 
employers  are  identical  and  it  was  the 
first  time  the  powerful  unions  nave  ever 
united  to  back  up  the  railroad  companies 
by  going  directly  to  the  government.  It 
marked,  as  the  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods 
agreed,  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  mutuality.  It  served  notice  Luat  while 
the  brotherhoods  are  not  minded  to  be  tags 
for  any  political  party  they  intend  to  scru¬ 
tinize  the  attitude  of  candidates  tor  office 
(particularly  for  federal  office)  as  to  how 
employers,  as  well  as  employee*,  shall  be 
treated  by  the  lawmakers  and  law  en¬ 
forcers. 

An  automobile  ran  into  an  electric  train 
on  the  West  Jei-sey  and  Sea  Shore  Rail¬ 


road  at  a  crossing  on  the  outskirts  of 
Gloucester  city,  three  miles  south  of  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  .1..  September  23.  Three  of  the 
five  persons  in  the  automobile  weie  killed. 
There  is  a  considerable  grade  at  tiie  point 
whei'e  the  accident  occurred  and  tii  e  re 
have  been  accidents  there  before  with  a 
number  of  fatalities.  The  crossing  is  re¬ 
garded  as  dangerous.  In  addition  to  the 
incline  of  the  road  at  the  point  whei’e  it 
crosses  the  tracks  there  is  a  sharp  bend 
just  before  the  crossing  is  reached. 

When  the  steamboat  Richard  Peck  tried 
to  make  her  way  into  the  harbor  at  New 
Ilaveu,  Conn..  September  26,  she  nearly 
lost  her  bearings.  The  light  at  the  end 
of  Long  Wharf  was  unlit,  but  tne  steam¬ 
boat  found  her  way  to  the  do -k  without 
going  ashore.  An  investigation  was  started 
and  John  Wilson,  son  of  the  lighthouse 
keeper,  immediately  rowed  out  to  the  light. 
Young  Wilson  groped  his  way  along  to  the 
lighthouse  and  entering  it  stumbled  over 
the  body  of  his  father,  Thomas  Wilson, 
lying  among  the  machinery  near  the  ladder. 
It  was  clear  that  he  had-  started  Lo  climb 
the  lighthouse  belfry  and  had  been  stricken 
with  heart  disease.  Efforts  to  revive  the 
light  keeper  failed,  and  be  was  taken  to  a 
hospital,  where  he  was  pronounced  dead. 
He  was  58  years  old.  and  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  for  twenty  years. 
It  was  found  that  he  had  wound  the  bell 
machinery  and  had  replaced  the  key  when 
he  fell  unconscious.  The  lighthouse  is 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  its  red  glow  is  a 
beacon  that  guides  mariners  entering  the 
harbor.  As  the  channel  is  at  its  narrow¬ 
est  near  this  spot,  only  a  skilled  navigator 
could  dock  witnout  the  aid  of  the  light  as 
a  guide. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Charbon.  which 
has  caused  the  death  of  hundreds  of  cattle 
in  southwestern  Louisiana,  has  been 
stamped  out,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  September  24  by  the  Louisiana 
Sanitary  Livestock  Board.  Quarantine 
against  the  movement  of  cattle  fiom  that 
section  was  lifted  on  September  2b. 

Prof.  E.  Dwight  Sanderson  has  become 
dean  of  the  West  Virginia  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Prof.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  who  resigned 
that  office  in  July,  retains  his  professorship 
as  before. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agricultural  Education,  appointed 
by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  It.  A.  Pear¬ 
son  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  the  capitol 
in  Albany,  at  2.30  P.  M.  on  Wednesday, 
November  2,  1910.  Many  of  tiie  leading 
educators  have  been  invited,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  desires  that  any  persons  intox-ested 
in  this  subject  consider  themselves  invited 
and  they  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  briefly  to  Chairman 
Wing  R.  Smith. 

The  novel  contest  competition  for  spray¬ 
ing  machines  will  be  held  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  November  10  to  19  of  this  year.  This 
contest  occurs  in  connection  with  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  tiie  National  Horticultural  Con¬ 
gress.  For  the  first  time  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  organize  a  real  scientific  competi¬ 
tion.  so  that  some  fair  basis  for  comparing 
the  different  spraying  machines  may  be 
had.  The  power,  whether  horses  or  motor, 
the  capacity  and  weight;  the  character  of 
the  spray,  the  rapidity  of  spraying  and  the 
ease  of  operation  will  all  be  considered,  as 
well  as  the  selling  price  and  other  points. 
There  will  also  be  a  competition  between 
the  manufacturers  of  spray  nozzles,  with 
different  rules  to  determine  if  possible  which 
nozzle  is  best  for  the  different  spray  mix¬ 
tures.  There  has  never  been  such  a  con¬ 
test  before,  and  we  hope  this  one  will  set¬ 
tle  some  of  the  questions  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  asked  about  spraying. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Department 
of  West  Virginia  University  held  the  Mon¬ 
ongalia  County  rural  progress  conference 
at  Cassville,  September  22-23. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Morrisville.  N.  Y.,  will  open  for 
its  first  year’s  work  October  26,  1910.  A 
faculty  of  well-trained  teachers  has  been 
chosen  and  at  the  present  time  equipment 
is  being  secured  and  courses  of  study  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  farm  of  200  acres  is  being 
stocked  with  first-class  stock  and  che  build¬ 
ings  acquired  with  tiie  farm  put  into  re¬ 
pair.  New  farm  buildings  are  being 
planned  so  that  the  equipment  will  be  up 
to  date  in  this  respect.  Great  interest  is 
being  shown  in  the  work  of  the  school  and 
many  inquiries  are  received  from  not  only 
nearby  and  distant  points  in  the  State,  but 
from  other  States  as  well.  Apolications 
are  being  received  nearly  every  day,  and 
it  seems  an  assured  fact  that  the  school 
will  open  with  a  good  enrollment. 

STATE  GRAFT  INVESTIGATION.— 
Legislators  who  took  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  from  the  “yellow  dog” 
fund  made  up  by  the  railway  inteiests  in 
this  State  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  G. 
Tracy  Rogers,  as  president  of  the  State 
Railway  Association,  for  management  and 
distribution  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good,  received  a  clean  bill  of  health  from 
Rogers,  September  22  at  the  session  of  the 
Legislative  Investigating  Committee  in 
City  Hall.  Rogers  was  on  the  witness 
stand  and  had  admitted  to  M.  Linn  Bruce, 
counsel  to  the  committee,  that  the  .$82,475 
of  “yellow  dog”  money  that  had  been 
traced  by  the  committee  was  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket,  and  that  many  times  that 
amount  had  been  paid  to  legislators  and 
politicians. 

“But  why  did  you  contribute  this  vast 
amount  of  money  to  a  very  few  legisla¬ 
tors?”  Bruce  inquired.  “Tell  me,  what  did 
you  expect  to  get  for  the  money?” 

“We  contributed  that  money  to  elect 
good,  square,  honest  men,  who  could  not 
be  bribed,”  Rogers  said. 

Jotham  I’.  Allds,  who  resigned  from  the 
New'  York  Senate  half  an  hour  bxfore  that 
body  voted  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
bribe-taking,  and  Representative  George  R. 
Malby  took  tiie  stand  at  the  legislative 
graft  investigation  in  the  City  liail  Sep¬ 
tember  23.  They  were  asked  to  explain 
certain  entries  oh  tiie  books  of  Ililingwood 
&  Cunningham.  Both  witnesses  were  calm 
and  collected.  The  Congressman  explained 
the  payments  to  him  bv  Ellingw  od  &  Cun¬ 
ningham  as  recompense  tor  overcharges  in 
interest  which  had  been  made  by  the  firm 
in  his  account.  Mr.  Allds  explained  that 
he  bought  New  York  Transportation  stock 
through  the  firm  because  he  believed  that 
“it  was  a  good  thing”  and  that  he  sold 
because  he  did  not  care  to  pay  assessments 
on  it.  He  did  not  know  and  had  never  in¬ 
quired  into  the  details  of  the  transaction. 
Both  Allds  and  Malby  frankly  admitted 
their  acquaintance  with  G.  Tracy  Rogers, 
the  Albany  lobbyist  and  former  president  of 
the  Street  Railway  Association. 


REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 

The  New  York  State  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Saratoga,  September  27- 
28,  resulting  in  victory  for  the  progressive 
element,  the  plans  of  the  Barnes- Woodruff 
combination  being  defeated.  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  elected  temporary  chairman  and 
Senator  Root  permanent  chairman.  The 
platform  adopted  endorses  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  President  Taft  and  Governor 
Hughes ;  recommends  consideration  of  tar¬ 
iff  problems  by  single  schedules,  the  proper 
conseivation  of  our  natural  resoul" es,  the 
betterment  of  conditions  in  corn. try  life, 
and  promises  direct  primary  legislation  on 
the  lines  worked  for  by  Gov.  Hugh  s.  The 
following  nominations  "for  State  offices  were 
made: 

Governor,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  of  New 
York. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward  Sciioeneck, 
of  Syracuse. 

Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  S.  Koenig,  of 
Now  York  (renominated). 

Controller,  James  Thompson,  of  Valley 
Falls.  Rensselaer  County. 

State  Treasurer,  Thomas  Fennell,  of 
Elmira. 

Attorney-General,  Edward  II.  O'Malley, 
of  Buffalo  (renominated). 

...St.nt'1  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Frank  M. 
Williams,  of  Oneida  (renominated). 

Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
Irving  G.  Vann,  of  Syracuse. 


ECHOES  OF  OGDENSBURG  FAIR. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fair  ever 
held  in  a  rural  town  has  lust  closed  at 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  This  town  does  not 
regard  a  fair  as  a  business  propos  tion,  and 
the  fair  is  not  required  to  be  self-sustaining. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  State  appropri¬ 
ation  there  is  always  a  guarantee  fund 
put  up  by  business  men  and  recently  a 
special  town  meeting  was  held  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  erection  of  model  cattle 
barns  and  general  improvements  which  cost 
•$13,500,  and  it  was  rather  >.  novel  sight 
to  see  old  farmers  milking  cows  by  the 
light  of  electricity.  The  show  was  good. 
The  local  breeders  found  it  hard  to  com¬ 
pete  with  herds  that  have  a  national 
reputation,  though  some  classes  as  Devons, 
Dutch  Belted  and  Red  Polled  of  only  me¬ 
dium  quality,  having  no  opposition,  per¬ 
haps,  got  more  prizes  then  they  really  de¬ 
served.  The  shew  of  sheep  and  swine  was 
bewildering,  and  it  was  difficult  to  form  a 
judgment.  The  exhibits  of  Canton  and 
Cornell  universities  were  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  standpoint  and  not  particularly  at¬ 
tractive.  The  young  attendant  remarked  : 
"From  our  experiments  we  must  conclude 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  physical 
character  and  constitutional  vigor/'  This 
I  imagine  has  long  been  assumed  without 
much  experiment,  and  helps  us  to  produce 
a  strain  in  which  physical  strength  and 
increased  size  will  be  pioininent  features, 
but  what  that  relation  is  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  It  is  certainly  not  iu  vitality 
as  shown  by  tenacity  of  life,  for  oiten  when 
the  physical  existence  seems  the  most  per¬ 
fect  in  its  development  it  is  easily  pros¬ 
trated  by  suffering  and  diseases"  where 
physical  exertion  cannot  be  used.  For  two 
days  the  attendance  at  this  fair  was  said 
to  average  a  little  over  10,000.  The  promi¬ 
nence  given  to  a  horse  show  "similar  to 
Madison  Square  Garden"  had  something  to 
do  with  this.  No  doubt,  to  see  beautiful 
animals  driven  by  experts  in  tandems,  four- 
in-hands.  taliy-ho,  etc.,  with  jurupeis  that 
will  easily  clear  a  six-foot  bar,  is  attrac¬ 
tive.  yet  it  only  illustrates  the  restlessness 
of  our  common  humanity,  and  cannot  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  or  valuable  asset  to  the 
development  of  our  agricultural  fairs  if 
carried  to  an  extreme.  The  heavier  ani¬ 
mals,  if  stallions  are  types  of  a  useful, 
all-round  business  horse,  apart  from  their 
aristocracy,  which  amounts  to  nothing, 
from  our  economic  standpoint,  and  on  the 
whole  is  too  expensive  a  luxury  tor  coun¬ 
try  fairs.  There  wei-e  ro  dairy  tests  this 
year,  and  the  comparative  results  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  was  not  shown.  One  of  our 
best  breeders  of  Jerseys  lost  his  barns  by 
lightning  and  was  not  able  to  come.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  St.  Lawrence  Co"nt,v  herd 
was  the  Guernseys,  closely  followed  by  tiie 
Ayrsbires.  Ir.  our  local  herds  Mr.  Charles 
Loomis  showed  a  good  all-round  herd  of 
TTolsteins,  witli  an  exceptionally  good  bull 
at  its  head.  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Bromling 
showed  small  herds  direct  from  tlieir  pas¬ 
tures,  containing  animals  of  superior  merit 
with  records  larger  than  the  average  of 
any  ten  records  of  herds  with  a  national 
reputation.  What  the  uve.rage  farm  herd 
lacks  is  not  so  much  the  development  of 
milking  capacity  as  a  lack  of  conformation 
and  of  breeding  true  to  some  fixed  type,  so 
that  the  eye  takes  in  tiie  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  all  his  relations  at  a  glauee.  This 
can  be  remedied  by  getting  ix  good  bull 
and  keeping  him  until  he  is  aged  and  then 
securing  another  that  may  he  expected  to 
reproduce  his  good  traits.  J.  e.  dcbois. 


COW  AND  CROP  NOTES. 

I  might  say  that  we  are  almost  suffering 
from  a  cow  famine.  I  know  that  is  put¬ 
ting  it  rather  strongly,  but  really  I  never 
saw  such  a  scarcity  of  cows  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  They  are  not  to  be  had.  Thete  have 
been  three  sales  at  auction  lately,  and 
they  were  simply  “gobbled  up,”  heifers 
with  their  first  calves  bringing  $70  lo  .$80, 
and  unregistered  cows  over  $100,  in  one 
case  $124.  The  average  price  of  one  lot. 
mostly  heifers,  just  in  or  coming  in.  was 
$73.  Another  dairy  averaged  $91,  and  a 
third  (sold  after  Borden’s  contract)  $86. 
The  law  prohibiting  the  bringing  of  cat¬ 
tle  across  the  line  from  Connecticut,  with¬ 
out  inspection,  has  its  effect  witu  us.  We 
are  right  on  the  border,  and  many  of  our 
good  cows  come  from  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Vermont.  They  will  stray 
across  the  line  occasionally,  however.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  this  section  are  well  stocked  with 
forage  for  the  Winter,  and  Fail  pasture 
is  unusually  abundant.  This  witn  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price  of  milk  creates  an  unusual 
demand.  Another  reason  is  that  farmers 
are  looking  for  only  the  best  cows,  and 
have  discarded  the  poorer  ones.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  Winter  milk  is  likely  to  be  liberal. 

Amenia  Union,  N.  Y.  H.  v.  d.  it. 

Tn  this  section  there  is  no  surplus  of 
dairy  cows.  We  had  an  abundant  hay 
crop  and  plenty  of  silage  and  corn  stover 
to  feed  more  stock.  Personally  i  would 
buy  about.  10  more  good  cows  if  they 
could  be  got  at  a  fair  price. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  eknest  pick. 

There  have  been  buyers  here  picking  up 
all  the  cattle  they  could  for  Detroit  mar¬ 
ket  at  $40  to  $50  for  dairy  cons.  There 


has  been  a  big  advanea  in  cows  the  last 
year.  All  Fall  crops  are  good  line.  We 
shall  have  the  best  crop  of  corn  this  year 
that  we  have  had  in  years  past,  and  a 
large  acreage  for  a  new  country. 

Thomosonville,  Mich.  i.  w.  b. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  cows  are  going 
out  of  style  hereabouts,  and  where  five 
years  ago  herds  of  10  to  15  head  were 
common,  to-day  it  is  th  ?  exception  to  find 
more  than  two.  Cows  are  very  scarce, 
good  ones  being  worth  as  high  as  $75  or 
more,  and  it  is  almost  impossibh-  to  get 
one  at  that.  c.  j.  b. 

Vassalboro,  Me. 

As  far  as  I  know  about  this  immediate 
part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  the  dairy  business 
is  restricted  to  the  l’cw  who  supply  milk 
to  the  towns  and  villages.  The  average 
farmer  seldom  lias  more  than  two  or  three 
cows  that  supply  his  own  needs,  and  some¬ 
times  a  small  surplus  of  butter.  Butter  Is 
not  of  high  quality.  Cows  and  Iced  are 
both  scarce.  u.  h.  g. 

Newport,  O. 

August  milk  four  per  cent,  paid  at  cream¬ 
eries  from  $1.28  to  $1.40  per  hundred 
pounds.  September  milk  at  ship.iiug  sta¬ 
tion,  $1.70.  Cows  arc  very  high,  from  $50 
to  $70;  dressed  pork.  10  to  cents. 
A  large  crop  of  fine  apples.  Buyers  are 
offering  $2.50  for  No.  1  fruit :  most  grow¬ 
ers  are  not  willing  to  sell  at  tiiat  price. 
Potatoes  a  fair  crop  of  good  quality. 

Charlotte,  Vt.  g.  m.  h. 

Good  cows  arc  scarce,  and  lning  any¬ 
where  from  $60  to  $100  for  fresh.- is.  The 
popular  demand  is  for  black  and  white. 
Six  new  silos  have  been  put  up  within  a 
radius  of  a  half  a  mile  of  here  this  Fall. 
Most  of  the  cows  here  arc  bought  from 
New  York  State.  Good  heifer  calves  are 
raised  and  poor  ones  and  bulls  fatt<  ued  fox- 
local  market.  c.  n.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  milk  supply  is  rather  better  than 
last  year,  but  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  I 
hardly  know  what  the  reason  is,  unless  the 
extreme  drought  and  grasshoppers  of  tiie 
last  two  years  have  killed  the  better  grasses 
in  the  pastures.  While  the  pastures  look 
good  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  milk 
in  them.  Most  up-to-date  farmers  nave  fed 
heavily  since  about  August  1.  A  very  large 
hay  crop  was  harvested  this  year,  a, so  grain 
and  corn,  so  there  is  a  lai-ge  amount  of 
fodder  in  sight. 

Except  for  a  short  period — about  July 
1 — the  rainfall  in  this  locality  has  been 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  various  crops. 
The  milk  supply  has  shrunk  a  good  deal, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  other  yea  is,  owing 
to  the  fine  condition  of  the  pastures  at 
this  season.  The  hay  crop  is  away  above 
the  average  of  former  years,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  being  double  that  of  18)9.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  as 
the  hay  crops  have  boon  light  in  this  Vi¬ 
cinity  for  tne  past  three  years.  Oats 
made  a  good  grow-th  of  straw  and  are 
yielding  heavily.  The  grain  is  more  or 
less  damaged  by  wet  weather  at  harvest 
time.  The  backward  Spring  delayed  the 
corn,  much  of  which  was  replan  trd,  and 
while  there  are  some  good  fvlds  here¬ 
abouts,  comparatively  speaking,  i.ie  crops 
of  both  State  and  silo  corn,  as  a  whole, 
is  below  the  average  of  recent  years.  The 
amount  of  hay  ami  other  fodder  for  win¬ 
tering  stock  is  fully  up  to  th  -  average. 
Everything  considered,  1  think  tin  farm¬ 
ers  hei-e  feel  that  this  has  been  a  pretty 
good  vear  with  them.  F.  h. 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 

The  drought  of  August  following  the 
severe  drought  of  1909  so  depleted  our 
pastures  that  the  milk  supply  of  tne  herds 
in  this  section  shrunk  ironi  30  to  50  per 
cent.  However,  the  abundant  rains  of 
September,  in  connection  with  the  warm 
weather,  have  very  materially  freshened 
up  th°  pastures.  This,  in  connection  with 
the  feeding  of  sweet  corn  fodder  and  grain, 
is  holding  the  milk  supply  from  a  fur¬ 
ther  shrinkage,  and  the  fresh  mil  tiers  are 
doing  well.  The  amounts  of  hay  and  other 
fodders  harvested  for  next  W1  iters  use 
are  sufficient  for  the  amount  of  stock  on 
hand.  The  favorable  weather  is  matur¬ 
ing  the  corn  crop  very  nicely,  both  for 
silage  corn  and  for  fodder.  T  xe  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  dairy  stock,  both  young 
and  mature,  is  very  brisk,  and  pliers  are 
long,  as  also  are  the  prices  for  milk  and 
butter.  The  year  will  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  dairy  "work  of  our  section.  Those 
of  our  farmers  who  were  longheaded 
enough  to  supplement  the  short  pasture 
with  grain  and  other  feeds  are  reaping 
good  returns  for  their  investment.  The 
most  serious  drawback  to  the  dairy  situ¬ 
ation  here  is  the  lack  on  the  pail  of  so 
many  of  our  dairy  farmers  in  applying 
good  business  principles  to  their  dairy 
work.  Only  a  very  few  of  them  axe  keep¬ 
ing  any  tab  upon  the  individual  animals 
in  their  herds.  Some  throe  or  four  be¬ 
gan  this  work  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
and  arc-  very  much  pleased  witli  their  re¬ 
sults.  They  find  that  the  scales  and  test 
are  much  more  reliable  guides  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  animals  than  was  their 
off-hand  judgment.  Another  very  serious 
drawback  to  the  expanding  of  the  dairy 
business,  with  us,  is  the  scarcity  of  re- 
liable  farm  help  who  are  good  milkers.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  milking  machine 
will  be  perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
may  bo  installed  upon  every  daiiy  farm, 
warren  Go.,  Pa,  i  ,"j.  w. 

I  have  a  good  crop  of  Baldwin  apples  this 
season.  Other  varieties  are  sea  re.  Hay 
crop  was  good.  Rain  is  needed  badly. 

Connecticut.  c.  n.  w. 

There  are  but  few  apples  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  I  have  had  inquiries  from 
farmers  living  10  and  12  miles  away  for 
apples  for  their  own  use.  Most  of  them  say 
they  have  not  enough  to  make  a  pie.  A 
few  sprayed  orchards  will  have  a  light  crop. 
Buyers  arc  offering  75  cents  per  bushel  for 
Fail  fruit,  but  so  far  I  have  beard  of  no 
offers  for  Winter  fruit.  A.  if.  B. 

Lapeer,  Mich. 

Silo  filling  has  commenced ;  corn  ex-op 
promises  to  be  fair.  (Tost  holding  off  giving 
the  late  corn  a  chance :  early  potatoes  a 
fair  crop;  the  late  potato  crop  very  un¬ 
even,  some  fields  promise  a  good  crop,  while 
others  promise  less  than  25  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Prices  at  Buffalo  are  45  to  65  cents 
a  bushel.  Butter  is  bringing  33  cents,  eggs 
28  to  30  cents.  Extra  milk  for  the  Winter 
is  being  sold  for  16  x-ents  per  gallon;  some 
shortage  on  account  of  rigid  inspection  by 
citv  health  department.  G.  s. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  PLOW. 

From  Egypt  behind  my  oxen  with  their 
stately  step  and  slow 
Northward  and  east  and  west  I  went  to 
the  desert  sand  and  the  snow  ; 

Down  through  the  centuries  one  by  one, 
turning  the  clod  to  the  shower. 

Till  there’s  never  a  land  beneath  the  sun 
but  has  blossomed  behind  my  power. 

I  slid  through  the  sodden  ricefields  with 
my  grunting  humpbacked  steers. 

I  turned  the  turf  of  the  Tiber  plain  in 
Home’s  imperial  years ; 

I  was  left  in  the  half-drawn  furrow  when 
Coriolanus  came 

Giving  his  farm  for  the  forum's  stir  to 
save  his  nation's  name. 

Over  the  seas  to  the  north  I  went ;  white 
cliffs  and  a  seaboard  blue ; 

And  my  path  was  glad  in  the  English  grass 
as  my  stout  red  Devons  drew ; 

My  path  was  glad  in  the  English  grass,  for 
behind  me  rippled  and  curled 
The  corn  that  was  life  to  the  sailor  men 
that  sailed  the  ships  of  the  world. 

And  later  I  went  to  the  north  again,  and 
day  by  day  drew  down 
A  little  more  of  the  purple  hills  to  join  to 
my  kingdom  brown ; 

And  the  wliaups  wheeled  out  to  the  moor¬ 
land,  but  the  gray  gulls  stayed  with 
me 

Where  the  Clydesdales  drummed  a  march¬ 
ing  song  with  their  feathered  feet 
on  the  lea. 

Then  the  new  lands  called  me  westward ; 

I  found  on  the  prairies  wide 
A  toil  to  my  stoutest  daring  and  a  foe 
to  test  my  pride ; 

But  I  stooped  my  strength  to  the  stiff  black 
loam,  and  I  found  my  labor  sweet 
As  I  loosened  the  soil  that  was  trampled 
firm  by  a  million  buffaloes’  feet. 

Then  further  away  to  the  northward,  out¬ 
ward  and  outward  still 
(But  idle  I  crossed  the  Rockies,  for  there 
no  plow  may  till) 

Till  I  won  to  the  plains  unending,  and 
there  on  the  edge  of  the  snow 
I  ribbed  them  the  fenceless  wheatfields, 
and  taught  them  to  reap  and  sow. 

The  sun  of  the  southland  called  me ;  I 
turned  her  the  rich  brown  lines 
Where  her  Parramatta  peach  trees  grow 
and  her  green  Mildura  vines ; 

I  drove  'her  cattle  before  me,  her  dust,  and 
her  dying  sheep. 

I  painted  her  rich  plains  golden  and  taught 
her  to  sow  and  reap. 

From  Egypt  behind  my  oxen  with  stately 
step  and  slow 

I  have  carried  your  weightiest  burden,  ye 
toilers  that  reap  and  sow ! 

I  am  the  ruler,  the  king,  and  I  hold  the 
world  in  fee ; 

Sword  upon  sword  may  ring,  but  the  tri¬ 
umph  shall  rest  with  me  ! 

— Will  Ogilvie,  in  London  Spectator. 

* 

Embroidered  velvet  handbags,  mounted 
with  the  usual  metal  frame,  are  among 
the  new  dress  accessories  of  the  Fall, 
and  this  embroidery  is  popular  fancy 
work.  Embroidery  on  velvet  is  not  as 
easy  as  on  linen  or  silk,  but  the  rich 

effect  secured  well  repays  the  trouble. 

* 

A  very  convenient  little  cushion  for 
holding  brooches  and  stickpins  is  made 
of  silk  in  flat  mattress  shape,  about  six 
inches  -square,  and  stuffed  with  lamb’s 
wool  so  it  is  about  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  then  quilted 
through  without  tufting  at  intervals  of 
about  one  inch.  It  is  very  easy  to  stick 
pins  into  the  wool,  and  the  flat  shape 
makes  it  convenient  for  holding  them  so 
that  anything  desired  can  be  selected  at 
a  glance.  Such  a  cushion  is  convenient 
to  place  in  a  drawer,  or  to  pack  when 
traveling. 

* 

A  simple  but  delicious  peach  pudding 
is  made  as  follows : :  Peel  and  halve 
the  peaches,  and  put  them  in  a  baking 
dish  with  sugar  and  water  to  make  a 
good  syrup.  Cover  and  bake  till  tender, 
then  take  the  peaches  out  with  a  skim¬ 
mer,  and  thicken  the  syrup  with  corn¬ 
starch  enough  to  make  a  jelly;  about  a 
tablespoon ful  of  cornstarch  to  a  pint  of 
syrup.  Let  it  boil  up  once,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  the  peaches  to  the  dish,  allowing 
it  all  to  grow  cold,  when  the  fruit  will 
be  enclosed  in  a  translucent  pinkish 
jelly.  Make  a  meringue  with  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  put  on  top  of  the  pudding, 
brown  in  a  quick  oven,  and  serve  cold. 
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A  new  and  convenient  case  for  baby 
ribbon  has  a  heavy  pasteboard  mailing 
tube  for  a  foundation,  a  section  of  the 
tube  being  used  with  an  opening  wide 
enough  to  insert  spools  of  ribbon  along 
the  top.  The  tube  is  covered  with  silk 
or  cretoune,  pasted  on,  the  edges  being 
covered  with  a  narrow  gimp.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  line  the  interior  of  tube  it 
may  be  gilded  or  enameled.  The  cover¬ 
ing  is  long  enough  to  be  gathered  up 


6758  Infant’s  Set,  One  Size. 

with  a  casing  to  close  the  ends.  A  slen¬ 
der  rod  runs  through  from  end  to  end, 
upon  which  the  spools  of  ribbon  are 
strung.  Ribbon  hangers  are  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  the  rod.  Put  in  the  spools 
so  that  they  all  wind  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  towards  the  front  of  the  case. 

* 

Recently  the  steamer  Korona  brought 
from  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  West 
Indies,  a  party  of  turbaned  colored 
women  clad  in  the  most  gorgeous  cali¬ 
coes  ever  seen  in  New  York.  They 
moved  to  the  authorities  at  Ellis  Island 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  infant’s  set  includes  dress,  petti¬ 
coat  and  kimono.  The  dress  is  a  dainty 
one  with  a  square  yoke  and  can  be  made 
either  from  plain  material  or  from 
flouncing.  The  petticoat  is  novel  and 
practical  in  one.  At  the  front  the  body 
and  skirt  portions  make  one  piece,  but 
at  the  back,  the  skirt  is  separate  and 
joined  to  the  body.  The  kimono  is  one 
of  the  new  ones,  cut  in  one  piece  with 
the  sleeves.  It  is  very  pretty  and  very 
practical,  while  absolutely  simple.  In 
fact,  the  entire  outfit  requires  very  little 
labor,  and  can  be  trusted  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  The  dress  is  made  in  one 
piece  gathered  and  joined  to  the  yoke 
and  the  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the  wrists 
and  finished  with  bands.  The  petticoat 
can  be  finished  at  the  lower  edge  with  a 
hem  or  scallops,  for  it  is  straight  and 
consequently  can  be  treated  in  different 
ways.  The  full  back  is  a  special  feature, 
and  the  plain  front  means  comfort  for 
the  little  wearer.  The  kimono  necessi¬ 
tates  the  fewest  possible  seams,  and 
really  requires  a  very  few  minutes  for 
its  making.  To  make  the  dress  will  be 
required  3*4  yards  of  material  24  or  27, 
or  2 J4  yards  36  with  4*4  yards  of  inser¬ 
tion.  For  the  petticoat  will  be  needed 
3  yards  24  or  27  or  1^4  yard  36  inches 
wide.  The  long  kimono  will  require  3J4 
yards  24  or  27,  or  1%  yard  36  inches 
wide,  with  one  yard  of  either  width  for 
the  bands.  The  short  kimono  will  re¬ 
quire  1  yard  24  or  27,  or  %  of  a  yard 
36  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6758  is  cut 
one  size  only;  price  10  cents. 

The  coat  that  is  made  with  a  panel 
effect  is  a  novelty  of  the  season.  No. 
6759  shows  that  feature,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  smart,  while  quite  simple  and 
childish  in  effect.  It  will  be  found  ap¬ 
propriate  for  all  seasonable  materials. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts,  side- 
fronts,  back  and  side-backs.  The  fronts 
and  the  back  are  extended  to  be  over¬ 
lapped  at  the  under-arms,  while  the  side 
portions  are  cut  off  to  produce  the  panel 
effect.  The  collar  and  fronts  are  faced 
and  rolled  over  to  form  the  lapels.  The 
sleeves  are  made  in  regulation  style  with 
upper  and  under  portions  and  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  six-year  size  is 
3H  yards  24  or  27,  1^4  yard  44  or  l/i 
yard  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6759 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  4,  6  and  8 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


ALWAYS  PLEASE 

Women  and  Children 

who  desire  garments  which  are  light 
in  weight,  soft  in  texture  and  attractive 
in  both  coloring  and  pattern.  Made  28 
inches  wide  and  sold  by  retailers  gen¬ 
erally  at  10  cents  a  yard. 

If  not  found  write  us  for  samples. 

PACIFIC  Jfet  BOSTON 
MILLS  MASS. 


09  BUYS  a  beautiful  31-piece  Dinner  Set;  pood 
VU  quality,  elegantly  decorated.  Write  for  litho¬ 
graphs  of  four  designs. 

THE  OLIVER  CO.,  BIT£kTLH 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  painta 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
.IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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A  Kaiamazoe 

Direct  to  Yes" 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


“Gas 
Stoves 


Too”  or  Credit 


Judge  First 
By  Proof  in 
This 

FREE 

BOOK 


6759  Child’s  Single  Breasted  Coat, 

4  to  8  years, 

that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  to  enter  into  household  service 
among  French  Canadians.  They  speak 
a  French  patois,  and  are  said  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  cooks  and  laundresses.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  the  sentiments  of 
these  daughters  of  the  tropics  when  they 
meet,  for  the  first  time,  a  northern  Win¬ 
ter.  There  are  many  colored  people 
from  the  British  West  Indies  in  New 
York  and  its  vicinity,  where  they  bear 
an  excellent  reputation  for  industry  and 
general  good  character. 


Cash 


Our  Patented  Oven  Ther¬ 
mometer 

—On  all  our  cook  stoves  and 
ranges  makes  baking  easy  and 
saves  time  and  fuel. 


SEE 

FREE 

BOOK 


Kalamazoo  “Radiant” 
Base  Burner 

— Over  1C, 000  In  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  use.  Most  perfect  hard  coal 
burner.  Handsomest,  original 
design.  See  Free  Book. 


Values  shown 
with  factory 
prices  in  this 
book  have  saved 
$5  to  $40  for 
over  14  0,000 
satisfied  farmers 
and  home-folks. 


OVER  140,000  satisfied  farmers  and  home 
people  everywhere  in  the  U.  S.  have 
bought  Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges, 
including  gas  stoves,  direct  from  our  fac¬ 
tory  by  first  sending  us  their  names  to  get 
our  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  114. 

Write  today — and  we’ll  ship  you  just  what 
you  pick  out,  either  for  cash  or  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments,  to  any  responsible  person.  Kalama- 
zoos  are  highest  quality  stoves  and  ranges— 
handsomely  finished — original  designs— sent 
blacked  and  ready  to  use— safe  delivery 
guaranteed  on 


— 30  Days’  Free  Trial 

— 360  Days’ Approval 
Test 

— Freight  Prepaid 


»  Whether  you  decide  to  buy 

. for  cash  or  on  credit  you 

- *  have  the  same  30  days’ 

free  trial,  with  our  5100,000 
bank  bond  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

Why  not  investigate  ?  Save  from 
55  to  540  and  get  the  highest  grade 
stove  or  range  made  today — a  justly 
celebrated  Kalamazoo.  Select  one 
from  our  assortment  of  over  400 
styles  and  sizes  just  to  suit  you,  sent 
at  our  risk. 

Send  Name 

NOTE:  Either  tear  this  out  and  mall  today  or  use  Postal  Card 
pay  the  postage  to  you  on  our  BIG  FREE  CATALOGUE  NO.  114. 


Kalamazoo  Royal  Steel 
Range 

— Over  36.000  In  uso.  For  all 
kinds  of  fuel.  See  Free  Book 
full  of  bargains  like  this. 


- 1 

•d  so  we  can  I 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


1910. 
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Who  Said  Christmas  ? 

“I  have  just  finished  my  first  half  dozen 
Dutch  collars  for  Christmas  gifts.  You 
remember  the  aprons  I  gave  two  years 
ago?  Last  year  I  gave  each  of  my  girl 
friends  a  fancy  shirtwaist  bow,  and  this 
year  it  is  to  be  collars.  Those  I  have 
just  finished  are  all  embroidered,  each 
in  a  different  pattern;  the  next  lot  are 
to  be  lace  trimmed,  and  a  few  I  shall 
make  of  Irish  crochet.” 

I  was  somewhat  startled  to  read  the 
foregoing  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  re¬ 
cently.  I  had  not  begun  to  think  of  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  for  Christmas  yet.  It 
is  just  like  Laura,  though;  she  is  always 
ready  when  things  happen  because  she 
begins  to  get  ready  in  season.  While  I — 
but  never  mind  me.  What  do  you  think 
of  her  plan  of  giving  the  same  thing  to 
each  friend?  Personally  I  rather  like  it. 
It  is  an  economy  of  time  in  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  what  to  give  to  who,  and  I  can  see 
how  it  may  be  an  economy  of  money. 

I  tried  it  last  year  as  a  solution  of  my 
perplexity  over  the  choice  of  gifts  for 
the  men  on  my  list,  and  I  found  it  a 
decided  help  in  making  a  limited  allow¬ 
ance  cover  a  somewhat  extensive  demand. 
I  made  ties,  and  by  making  them  with  a 
seam  in  the  center  of  the  back  I  found 
that  two-thirds  of  a  yard  was  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  two  of  the  soft  four-in- 
hands  which  were  popular  last  Winter,  or 
four  string  ties.  I  bought  three  different 
patterns,  and  as  there  were  not  more 
than  three  of  the  men  living  in  the  same 
town  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  dupli¬ 
cates  where  they  would  be  recognized  as 
such.  The  ties  cost  me  less  than  50 
cents  each.  Had  I  bought  them  in  the 
store  the  identical  ties  would  have  cost 
me  $1.50  each.  I  first  went  into  the 
most  aristocratic  men’s  furnishing  stores 
I  could  find  and  examined  the  latest 
models;  this  gave  me  a  clue  as  to  what 
was  to  be  worn,  both  in  color  and  shape, 
and  I  went  to  the  silk  department  in  a 
reliable  store  and  selected  the  silk  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If  you  will  rip  up  an  old  tie 
similar  to  the  one  you  are  going  to  make, 
it  will  give  you  a  better  idea  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  than  any  written  instructions.  You 
will  find  an  interlining  of  wadding  or 
canton  flannel.  One  sheet  of  wadding 
and  a  yard  of  canton  flannel  will  line 
several  ties. 

There  is  one  little  article  which  every¬ 
one  seems  to  find  usable  and  that  is  the 
reminder  tablet.  I  sent  a  few  as  gifts 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  almost 
everyone  who  received  one  has  asked  or 
hinted  for  another.  I  used  the  three- 
cent  tablet  size.  I  cut  a  piece  of  heavy 
pasteboard  one  inch  longer  and  one  inch 
wider  than  the  tablet.  This  I  covered 
with  water  color  paper,  cutting  the  pa¬ 
per  two  inches  longer  and  two  inches 
wider  than  the  pasteboard,  so  that  it 
lapped  over  one  inch  all  around  on  the 
under  side.  The  corners  were  mitred  and 
the  edges  drawn  down  smoothly  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  mucilage.  I  covered  the 
back  of  the  tablet  with  mucilage  and 
placed  it  on  the  covered  pasteboard  over 
the  lapped  edges  of  the  water  color  paper, 
so  that  the  covered  pasteboard  projected 
only  one-half  inch  all  the  way  around, 
placed  a  weight  on  and  left  it  until  dry. 
Then  I  painted  the  water  color  paper  side 
with  sprays  of  flowers  or  conventional 
designs,  and  in  fancy  lettering  wrote  on 
each  some  title,  such  as  “Notes,”  “Don’t 
Forget,”  “Memo,”  etc.  A  programme 
pencil  was  attached  to  the  corner  of  the 
cover  by  a  yard  of  narrow  ribbon.  I 
have  seen  these  made  in  exactly  the  same 
way  using  cretonne  or  pretty  wall  paper 
instead  of  the  water  color  paper,  which 
might  be  an  advantage  for  those  who 
do  not  paint. 

I  saw  a.  little  contrivance  for  protecting 
the  bureau  cover  when  using  the  brush 
and  comb  a  day  or  two  ago,  which  I  am 
sure  would  be  an  acceptable  gift  to  most 
any  girl  or  woman.  It  was  just  a  straight 
piece  of  linen  embroidered  in  scallops  at 
the  ends,  and  on  one  end  there  was  a 
monogram.  This  was  lined  with  rubber 
cloth.  It  was  as  wide  as  the  hair  brush 
was  long,  and  long  enough  to  wrap  well 
around  the  brush  and  comb  when  not  in 
use.  When  combing  her  hair  my  guest 
laid  her  comb  and  brush  on  this  pro¬ 
tector,  which  was  laid  out  flat,  rubber 
side  up,  which  prevented  any  soil  or  hair 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  bureau 
cover.  I  think  it  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  stitch  in  a  little  pocket  at  one 
end  to  hold  hair  pins  and  the  comb,  and 
it  would  make  a  smoother  looking  bun¬ 
dle  when  folded  on  the  bureau  to  stitch 
in  five  pieces  of  pasteboard  just  as  they 
were  stitched  in  the  slat  sunbonnets  of 
olden  times,  making  the  two  at  the  ends 
and  the  one  in  the  middle  as  wide  as  the 
width  of  the  brush  and  the  two  others 
which  come  between  the  middle  and  ends 
two  inches  in  width.  This  would  give 
the  effect  of  a  box  when  folded.  One 


could  use  cretonne  or  silk  or  print  in¬ 
stead  of  the  linen  if  preferred,  and  oiled 
silk  or  white  oil  cloth  might  be  used 
instead  of  the  rubber  cloth. 

Christmas  was  getting  to  be  such  a 
financial  burden  that  a  few  years  ago  we 
decided  in  our  families,  the  brothers  anc 
sisters  and  in-laws  and  nieces  and 
nephews  and  uncles  and  aunts,  to  do 
some  thing  to  remove  the  burden  part  of 
it,  so  we  have  tried  different  plans.  One 
was  a  10-cent  Christmas,  when  each  was 
pledged  not  to  ^.ive  a  present  costing 
over  10  cents  to  any  in  the  group.  I 
think  that  was  the  most  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  but  some  prefer  the  one 
present  plan.  In  this  we  draw  cuts  or 
slips  on  which  the  name  of  one  of  our 
group  is  written.  The  one  whose  name 
we  draw  is  the  one  who  is  to  receive 
our  gift.  It  is  understood  that  we  are 
to  give  to  no  one  else  in'  the  group,  and 
each  receives  only  the  gift  given  by  the 
one  who  draws  his  name.  In  case  either 
plan  is  adopted  it  is  well  to  decide  the 
matter  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
Christmas  season,  to  guard  against  pos¬ 
sible  embarrassment  to  such  forehanded 
people  as  the  person  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  a  list  of 
things  for  men  which  cost  ^ess  than  a 
dollar  I  have  received  various  replies 
from  nephews  and  cousins,  and  I  will 
pass  them  on  thinking  some  one  else  may 
be  interested.  Tools,  ties,  handkerchiefs, 
stationery,  pocket  pin  case,  towels,  books, 
purses,  china  cups  and  plates  for  indi¬ 
vidual  use,  calendars,  suspenders,  ho¬ 
siery,  collar  and  cuff  cases,  bachelor’s 
friend,  confectionery.  The  list  suggests 
men  of  varying  occupations  and  ages, 
and  would  doubtless  have  been  greatly 
lengthened  had  they  taken  the  request 
seriously. 

The  bachelor’s  friend,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  is  a  case  made  of  ribbon  or  linen 
containing  needles,  thread,  thimble,  but¬ 
tons  and  such  other  articles  as  you  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  which  your  purse 
will  allow.  A  cuff  case  which  gives 
satisfaction  is  made  the  shape  of  a  cuff, 
only  larger,  that  the  cuffs  may  be  easily 
slipped  in.  The  case  lies  flat  with  a  flap 
and  button  at  one  end  for  closing  when 
filled.  This  may  be  made  of  linen,  em¬ 
broidered  and  bound  with  linen  or  of  silk 
or  figured  cretonne,  though  the  cretonne 
should  be  very  dainty  in  pattern  if  used. 
The  pin  cases  most  in  demand  by  these 
men  are  either  the  circular  ones  or  those 
made  to  imitate  a  domino  in  size  and 
shape.  Either  is  made  by  covering  two 
pieces  of  pasteboard  with  silk  or  other 
material,  placing  a  little  wool  between 
and  overhanding  together.  The  domino 
is  made  of  black  silk  decorated  with 
white  or  red  dots  of  oil  paint  to 
imitate  the  real  article.  I  am  going  to 
begin  my  Christmas  preparations  right 
away,  now  that  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  matter.  Even  if  our 
“family  group”  decide  on  something  un¬ 
usual,  I  have  a  long  list  of  names  beside 
to  provide  for.  Martha’s  niece. 


Handling  Soap. 

On  page  827  Virginia  Reader  wishes 
to  know  the  cause  of  trouble  with  soap. 
If  she  will  add  water  to  soap  that  will 
not  harden  and  boil  a  little  I  think  it  will 
make  good  hard  soap.  To  one  can  of 
potash  add  six  pounds  of  clean  grease ; 
if  it  does  not  look  right  when  stirred,  I 
add  four  or  five  quarts  of  water  and  boil 
until  it  soaps  on  a  stick,  airs.  c.  w.  f. 


More  About  Chicken  Feathers. 

I  have  used  chicken  feathers  both  for 
pillows  and  cushions.  Wash  them  in 
clean  water,  then  pour  boiling  water  over 
them,  draining  through  a  colander; 
wring  them  and  place  in  a  tin  pan  on 
shelf  back  of  cook  stove.  When  nearly 
dry  put  in  paper  bags  and  hang  near 
stove,  where  they  will  thoroughly  dry. 
When  filling  pillow  put  bag  inside  and 
tear  it  open,  allowing  the  feathers  to 
shake  out.  d.  a.  h. 


The  American  Flower  Garden,  by 
Neltje  Blanchan,  with  planting  lists  by 
Leonard  Barron.  This  beautiful  book 
attracts  the  eye  by  its  handsome  binding, 
fine  printing  and  sumptuous  illustrations, 
while  it  holds  the  garden  lover’s  interest 
by  its  varied  information.  It  covers  all 
lines  of  development  in  ornamental 
gardening,  bringing  out  its  points  by  apt 
illustrations  in  a  way  that  appeals  to 
every  gardener.  The  chapters  on  “Per¬ 
ennials  for  a  Thought-out  Garden”  and 
“Annuals”  will  have  a  special  message 
for  those  who  are  developing  a  real 
country  garden  with  much  enthusiasm 
and  modest  outlay.  We  have  always 
considered  perennials  the  real  backbone 
of  a  country  or  farm  garden — in  no 
other  class  of  plants  can  we  find  such 
varied  beauty  at  such  small  expense  of 
time  and  money,  giving  us  some  return 
no  matter  what  the  season,  and  greeting 
us  year  after  year  like  human  friends. 
Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  their  relation  to  the  garden. 
Here  is  another  permanent  source  of 
pleasure  at  all  seasons,  which  is  admir¬ 
ably  treated  in  the  book  under  discus¬ 
sion.  The  rose  garden  has  a  chapter  to 
itself,  with  a  lengthy  list  of  roses  di¬ 
vided  into  separate  classes,  with  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  treatment.  There  is  a  sug¬ 
gestive  chapter  on  vines,  a  discussion  of 
the  wild  garden,  of  garden  design,  gar¬ 
den  furniture,  etc.  The  book  contains 
3G8  pages  and  92  full  page  pictures,  four 
colored  plates.  Published  by  the  Double¬ 
day  Page  Company,  Garden  City,  L.  I. ; 
price  $5  net,  postage  35  cents  additional. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 
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ivEODYSTORy 


FOUNDED  1642. 

Intense  and  Fadeless 

Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Solid  Black  Prints 

have  been  the  recognized 
standard  black  since  1842. 

The  rich  lustrous>  black 
of  this  calico  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  cloth.  The 
color  is  tub -proof,  sun¬ 
proof  and  perspiration - 
proof.  Cloth  of  the  first 
quality,  well -woven  and 
durable. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  dcal- 
ler  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
I  substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 

■  stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 

■  We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

|The  Eddystone  Mfe.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr* 


To  make  cocoanut  kisses  beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  until  they  are  so 
stiff  they  will  cling  to  the  bowl  when  it 
is  turned  upside  down ;  beat  in  by  de¬ 
grees  four  tablcspoonfuls  of  granulated 
sugar;  add  vanilla  flavoring  and  enougli 
freshly  grated  cocoanut  (nearly  a 
pound)  to  make  very  stiff.  Drop  in 
spoonfuls  on  greased  paper,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 


Lamps  smell  for 
three  reasons:  they 
are  not  clean — the 
wick  is  clop'Gfed — 
the  chimney  is 
wronor 

o 

Macbeth  “Pearl 
Glass”  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  will  remedy 
the  last — my  “In¬ 
dex”  will  tell  you  how  to  remedy 
the  other  two. 

I  make  a  chimney  for  every 
size  and  style  of  lamp.  I  put 
my  name  on  every  one. 

Send  for  my  “Index.”  It  tells  what  chimney  to 
get  for  any  burner.  Free. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


THIS -STYLISH  TAILORED  SUIT)  &  I  i)  rif 
FOR  WOMEN  SENT  PREPAID  FORjd  I  £.911 


An  illustration  of  this  kind  cannot  do  justice  to  this  excellent  Suit,  but  it  does  show  the  jaunty 
lines,  the  trim-and-trig  appearance  which  the  Suit  has.  Made  of  very  serviceable  mixed  tweed 
in  oxford  and  gray,  not  unlike  the  famous  pepper-and-salt  effects  which  never  wane  in  popularity. 
The  Coat  is  man-tailored,  lined  with  satin  of  good  quality;  velvet  collar;  single-breasted,  semi- 
fitted  style.  Gored  Skirt  with  plaited  panel  front  and  bias  simulated  flare  at  sides.  Can  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  sizes  34  ,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 


bust  measurement.  We  feel  sure  that  no  Suit 
you  could  buy  for  anywhere  near  this  low  price 
would  give  you  the  service,  style  rn 

and  satisfaction  that  this  one- does  at 
Send  for  one  to-day,  and  if  it  does  not  meet 
your  expectations  in  every  way,  return  it  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  In  ordering,  be 
careful  to  give  your  actual  bust  measurement, 
and  tell  us  briefly  something  about  your  figure. 


Send  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our 
October  Magazine. 


The  Suit  above  described  is  but  one  of  the  many 
shown  in  the  October-November  issue  of  the  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier  Magazine.  This  unique  little 
publication  also  shows  our  famous  line  of  Corsets, 
Muslin  Underwear,  House  Dresses,  Women’s  Coats, 
Waists,  Dresses,  Misses’  Garments,  Shoes  and  the 
like.  It  also  has  several  pages  devoted  to  Silks,  Dress 
Goods,  Cotton  Materials  and  other  Dress  Fabrics  ia 
the  selling  of  which  this  Store  has  been  an  acknow- 
ledged  leader  for  over  two-score  years.  The  Maga¬ 
zine  has  interesting  pages,  too,  on  Boys’  Clothing, 
Fancy  and  Table  Linens,  special  values  in  Bedfur- 
nisliings  and  other  merchandise  news  of  interest. 
It  will  be  sent  you  free  on  request  together  with 
full  particulars  of  our— 


Free  Delivery  Service  Everywhere. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Magazine  to-day.  If  you  come  to  Philadelphia  to  shop 
at  any  time,  we  want  you  to  make  this  Store  your  shopping  headquarters,  avail 
yourselves  of  the  many  conveniences,  meet  your  friends  here.  If  you  cannot 
come,  then  we  want  you  to  learn  more  of  the  excellent  way  in  which  we  serve 
our  customers,  no  matter  where  they  may  live,  through  our  Mail  Order  Service. 
Anyone  in  Philadelphia  will  tell  you  of  the  quality  of  our  merchandise,  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  our  prices  and  our  square  way  of  doing  business.  No  store  in  the  country 
can  serve  you  better,  either  in  person  or  by  mail. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


These  Beautiful  Nottingham  Lace 
Curtains— $1.00  a  Pair, 

A  remarkable  value  surely — usually  you  would  pay 
$1.50  for  Curtains  of  the  same  quality.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  the  design.  Each  curtain  is  60  inches 
wide  and  3  yards  long.  Sent  prepaid  for  $1.00  a  pair. 


Lace  Curtain  Catalogue  Free. 

Our  special  Catalogue  of  Upholstery  Goods  and 
Lace  Curtains  is  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  shows  scores  of  styles  of  Lace  Curtains  of 
different  kinds  and  at  a  wide  range  of  prices — 
Portieres,  Couch  Covers,  Window  Shades  and  the 
like.  You  will  find  it  interesting  and  helpful. 
Free  on  request.  Mention  this  paper  in  writing. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


FODDER  FOR  SHEEP  IN  OHIO. 

In  working  a  farm  with  pasture  and 
ground  for  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  but  no 
grass,  what  could  I  grow  to  give  most  pos¬ 
sible  feed  for  the  first  year  until  I  can  get 
meadow  started?  IIow  about  oat  hay,  rye 
hay,  or  should  I  buy  hay  first  year  and 
raise  more  grain?  Taking  a  plowed  field 
in  early  Spring  how  can  I  get  pasture  for 
hogs  the  last  part  of  Summer  and  Fall? 
With  plenty  of  good  sheep  pasture,  how 
would  you  advise  a  beginner  to  start  with 
sheep  and  what  breed,  and  when  is  best 
time  to  buy?  I  am  much  afraid  of  dogs 
n  this  locality.  Would  it  pay  to  drive 
sheep  into  yard  at  night?  L.  c.  h. 

Elyria,  O. 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  L.  C.  H. 
has  no  sheep  but  thinks  strongly  of  get¬ 
ting  some.  He  is  asking  for  advice  to 
know  how  to  pull  through  one  year  with¬ 
out  any  hay  from  his  own  farm.  I  nat¬ 
urally  suppose  he  has  horses,  cows  and 
perhaps  sheep  to  keep  one  Winter  after 
Spring  seeding.  First  it  will  depend 
upon  how  many  mouths  he  will  have  to 
feed,  and  whether  four  or  six  months  of 
the  year,  how  much  you  will  need,  cer¬ 
tainly  you  ought  to  have  hay.  Perhaps 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  take  a  few 
acres  of  your  neighbor’s  grass  to  cut  on 
shares.  If  that  is  out  of  the  question, 
you  ought  to  lay  in  some  hay  and  by  all 
means  get  well  cured  clover.  You  can 
raise  two-thirds  of  the  fodder  you  will 
need.  The  follo.wing  is  just  what  I 
should  do  on  my  own  farm  if  I  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  mea¬ 
dows  :  I  should  well  fit  a  field  or  so 
according  to  my  need,  and  sow  to  oats 
just  as  soon  as  possible  in  Spring  for 
hay  and  seed  it  well  to  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  I  would  plant  just  as  much  corn 
as  I  could  take  good  care  of,  and  when 
ripe  cut  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  glazed, 
and  you  have  a  fine  fodder  for  your 
cows  and  sheep.  I  would  sow  quite  thick 
an  acre  or  two  of  sowed  corn.  If  you 
raise  beans  you  will  find  that  with  the 
bean  pods,  oat  hay,  cornstalks,  your  oat 
straw  and  hay,  your  stock  will  winter 
well  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  oats 
and  corn.  For  hog  pasture  sow  rape ; 
there  is  nothing  better.  The  best  time 
to  buy  sheep  is  now.  Start  with  a  few, 
get  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
breeds.  Select  one  breed  that  is  most 
adapted  for  your  locality  and  market.  I 
would  advise  you  to  consider  well  the 
Oxfords,  Hampshires  and  Dorsets.  Yes, 
it  will  pay  you  to  yard  your  sheep  at 
night.  CHAS.  CRIDDLE. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

With  plenty  of  corn  fodder,  corn 
thickly  drilled  to  cultivate  one  way  and 
allowed  to  mature  before  harvesting,  and 
bright  oat  straw,  by  feeding  some  grain 
one  can  get  along  without  hay.  A  field 
planted  to  corn  as  early  as  safe  from 
frost  in  the  Spring  and  sowed  to  rape, 
turnips  or  even  oats,  or  a  strip  of  each, 
at  the  last  cultivation  would  furnish 
good  feed  for  hogs  after  the  middle  of 
August  or  first  of  September.  Turn- them 
in  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  glazed.  The 
best  lambs  that  I  ever  raised  were  from 
tine-wooled  ewes  and  a  registered  Shrop¬ 
shire  ram,  but  the  ewe  lambs  kept  for 
breeders  did  not  give  satisfaction.  In 
this  locality  dogs  attack  sheep  in  the 
daytime  as  often  as  at  night.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  a  dog-proof  fence,  but 
do  not  know  that  it  would  work. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  w. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort  I  would  try  to 
get  my  roughage  largely  from  the  corn 
plant.  There  is  no  crop  except  Alfalfa 
that  will  produce  as  much  feed  per  acre 
as  will  corn,  and  the  way  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  corn  crop  is  by  way  of 
the  silo.  If  L.  C.  H.  will  plant  a  few 
acres  to  silage  corn  not  too  thick  and 
just  as  it  glazes  over  put  it  into  a  silo, 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
good  succulent  nutritious  feed  he  will 
have,  and  the  shortage  of  hay  will  never 
again  be  a  perplexing  problem.  Oat  hay 
and  rye  hay  make  a  fair  substitute  for 
clover  and  Timothy,  but  it  always 


seemed  to  me  that  these  crops  were 
worth  more  to  let  mature  the  grain  than 
to  cut  green  for  hay.  I  would  rather 
sow  a  few  acres  to  millet  for  hay  than 
either  oats  or  rye.  On  good  ground  it 
will  produce  a  large  crop  of  fairly  nu¬ 
tritious  feed,  and  it  has  this  advantage, 
it  can  be  sown  after  the  rush  of  Spring 
work  is  over,  any  time  before  midsum¬ 
mer.  For  hay  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
ripen  seed.  Cut  as  soon  as  it  heads  out. 
A  plowed  field  in  early  Spring  sown  to 
Red  clover  without  a  nurse  (robber) 
crop  will  probably  fill  the  bill  for  late 
Summer  and  Fall  hog  pasture  as  well 
as  anything.  It  will  probably  pay  to 
lime  the  field  for  the  clover. 

F.  L.  ALLEN. 

It  is  quite  an  undertaking  to  engage 
in  the  handling  of  live  stock  on  a  worn- 
out  farm,  especially  with  little  or  no 
meadow  for  hay  in  sight.  Nevertheless 
it  can  be  done  with  a  use  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  properly  exercised.  Oats  sown 
early  and  cut  while  the  straw  is  yet  a 
little  green  will  make  both  hay  and 
grain.  No  other  grain  makes  root  so 
\vell  as  oats.  I  would  feed  it  from  the 
sheaf  in  racks  with  bands  cut  and  the 
sheaves  torn  apart.  1  have  found  corn 
stover  one  of  the  very  best  feeds  for 
roughage  for  sheep  if  shredded  and 
carefully  stored  fed  once  each  day.  The 
refuse  makes  an  excellent  bedding  when 
scattered  over  the  stables.  Sheep  will 
eat  considerable  of  the  bright  straw 
from  wheat  if  it  is  liberally  brined  once 
a  day.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  use 
some  clover  hay  if  you  can  purchase  it 
at  a  paying  price  for  feed.  A  portion  of 
the  time  some  corn  grain  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  furnish  energy  and  heat  for  the 
sheep.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  secure 
pasture  from  Spring  plowing  very  early 
in  Summer.  Rye  seeded  in  the  Fall  and 
left  growing  till  middle  of  May  would 
assist  greatly.  Then  plow  again  or  disk, 
and  Soy  beans  planted  for  September 
hogging  would  doubtless  let  L.  C.  H.  out 
in  pretty  fair  shape.  Then  finish  out  on 
corn.  With  plenty  of  pasture  after  April 
a  beginner  will  find  little  trouble  in 
starting  with  sheep  and  preparing  to  care 
for  them  through  Winter  in  the  manner 
above  described.  As  for  breed,  that  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  the  fancy  of  the  herds¬ 
man  and  his  markets.  As  a  rule  the 
long-textured  delaines  :  re  the  most 
profitable  and  successful  in  Ohio.  The 
dog  nuisance  is  the  bugbear  these  days 
to  sheep  husbandry,  and  every  farmer 
ought  to  help  put  a  quietus  on  the  nuis¬ 
ance  by  furnishing  a  short  route  transit  for 
every  cur  that  comes  within  eye’s  reach, 
or  if  necessary  to  get  a  good  view  use 
a  first-class  “telescope  sight”  to  make 
him  look  the  size  of  grizzly  bear  and  let 
fly.  Yes,  it  doubtless  will  do  well  to 
yard  sheep  at  night.  We  have  prac¬ 
ticed  it  to  some  extent,  but  the  sheep 
will  not  do  so  well  in  Summer  as  jf 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  pastures;  yet 
if  I  wished  to  keep  sheep  I  would  care 
for  them  in  a  way  that  would  protect 
them  at  all  hazards.  GEO.  E.  SCOTT. 

Jefferson  Co.,  O. 


PLANS  FOR  A  SLAUGHTER  HOUSE. 

On  page  SS7  there  was  a  request  for 
information  about  building  a  slaughter 
house  for  the  purpose  of  killing  pigs  in 
large  numbers,  and  also  a  few  beeves 
and  calves.  I  have  had  some  experience 
as  a  helper  in  killing  pigs,  and  am  some¬ 
what  acquainted  with  the  work  and  the 
equipment  so  I  will  give  some  idea  of 
what  I  would  do  if  I  were  going  in  the 
business  for  myself.  The  building  should 
be  built  in  the  most  simple  and  economi¬ 
cal  manner.  The  floor  should  be  of  con¬ 
crete,  sloping  slightly  from  sides  to  cen¬ 
ter  with  a  drain  to  carry  off  blood  and 
water  and  insure  cleanliness  in  general, 
and  all  four  sides  should  be  built  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks  or  bricks,  or  even  stones,  for 
the  height  of  four  feet,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  building  of  lumber  to  suit  the  owner. 
For  the  butchering  of  pigs  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  having  farm  boiler  of  60-gallon  size; 
build  in  a  brick  fire  box  and  next  to  it 
have  a  table  made  of  lj^-inch  plank  even 
with  the  boiler  and  large  enough  for  a 
good-sized  hog,  and  then  have  a  tackle 
block  and  rope  with  a  long  wooden  bar 
near  it ;  after  the  hog  is  scraped  when 
the  hamstrings  have  been  cut  and  the 
gambrel  inserted  then  hoist  the  hog  up 
and  move  him  along  the  bar  where  it  is 
handy  for  dressing,  and  room  for  an¬ 
other.  Size  will  have  to  be  considered 
according  to  the  number  to  be  killed  at 
a  time.  Two  sticking  knives,  one  or 
two  small  knives  for  dressing  and  steel 
for  sharpening  the  knives  are  required. 
For  beeves  and  calves  a  windlass  for 
hoisting  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient 
spot.  After  stunning  the  cattle  and 
calves  can  be  done  the  same;  three  skin¬ 
ning  knives  will  be  needed  and  saws  and 
cleavers.  h.  t.  p. 

Long  Island. 


Do  Not  Send 
Your  Money 
To  Any  One 

Do  Not  Pay  Freight.  Do  Not  Risk 
One  Cent  On  Anybody’s  “Game.” 

You  can  have,  free  of  cost  for  trial, 
a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 

The  World’s  Best 

Cream 
Separator 

This  offer  is  made  to  you 
by  the  largest  cream 
separator  factory  in  the 
world  and  the 
oldest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Our  famous  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  are 
used  in  every  dairy  section 
of  the  earth,  are  sold  on 
their  merits  and  guaran¬ 
teed  forever.  We  can 
afford  to  make  this 
guarantee  and  to 
make  this  trial  offer  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been 
building  cream  separa¬ 
tors  for  thirty  years 
and  our  Tubular  Separators  are  re¬ 
cognized  as  The  World’s  Best.  Write  for 

Catalog 
No.  153 
and  full 
p  articu- 
lars. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any  ?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  it  with  our  “Bull-Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  pfSend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  UL 


to 

the 


Death 
Worms 


Stomach 

Guaranteed 


Wo  will  8<Mid  you  100  11)8.  of  DK. 
HOLLAND’S  3! KDlCATED  8TO(’K 
SALT  on  60  clavB’  trial  freight, 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  coBts  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
coats  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


JS  HEE 


\Uui)UVUlKliV~  iOttiiiUK  ■ 

OlHlVr  wIIBbIEiV  yearling  rams.  Price  an 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAX  VLEET,  LODI,  N.j 


Rams  for  Sale 

year-olds 


Registered  Shropshire 
yearlings  and  two- 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


Registered  Rambouillot  Sheep.  C.  W. 
HALL1DAY.  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  :  :  : 


TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED  Coon,  Fox,  Wolf.  Bear,  Deer 
and  rabbit  hounds.  Fine  bred,  honest,  reliable 
dogs.  State  wants.  Guaranteed. 

E.  HOPKINS,  Mammoth  Spring,  Ark. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


PPI  I  1C  PUPQ— From  imported  stock.  Females 

ULLL.lL  lulu  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


HOUSES  —  MULES 


CUCTI  A  M  n  An  unceasing  s 
O  n  E,  I  Mm  IH  MJ  pleasure  and  robust 

health  to  children.  Make 
ideal  playmates.  Safe. 
Inexpensive  to  keep.  Stal¬ 
lions  and  mares  for 
breeding.  Complete  out¬ 
fits.  Write  today  lor  our 
beautiful  illustrated  free  catalogue,  which  tells  all  about 
them.  IIELLE  MEADE  FAltM,  Dept.  S,  MAKKHAM,  VA. 


one,  I  LHI1  H 

PONIES 


We 

Guernseys 

have  proven  them- 
selves 


Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Bull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  the  breed  on  his  offspring. 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  the 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 

A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich, 
Fine-Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  GRADE 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
go*  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HOLSTEI NS-FRIESIANS. 

THE  BAWNDALE  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pietertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  DeKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  HOUR, 

Wellington.  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEI  N-FRl  ESI  AN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  SECY.  BOX  105,  BRATTLEBO  RO.  VT. 


The  Czar’s  Jubilee  92345 

A.  J.  C.  C.  Dropped  Aug.  3,  1909,  Solid 
dark  grey  with  full  black  points.  Ready  for 
light  service  and  a  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTFIN-FKIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


Holstein  Heifers— Wanted 

From  six  to  twelve  months  old.  Must  be  of 
superior  breeding,  registered,  tuberculin 
tested  and  perfect  specimens  in  every  way. 

ELMTKEE  FARM,  -:-  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE  77777^ 

C0LANTHA 

DE  KOL,  born  April  16,  1910.  Sire  America  De 
Kol  Burke;  dam  Bettina  De  Kol.  Price  $50, 
crated  f.  o.  b.  Charlotte.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVEHDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  T. 


Breed  Up-Not  Down-J,"ro.““"«S?d’L’ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


Bull  Calf,  dropped  June  17,  '10. 
Heifers,  dropped  June  4, ’10,  Aug. 
6,  ’10,  Mar.  24,  ’09,  Sept.  5,  ’08. 
Sire  the  Best  Pure  St,  Lambert  in 


Solid  coior 

Penn.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Penn. 


|  :  :  :  St  1 3XT  35  :  :  :  | 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 
Bred  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  PennYan,N.Y. 
I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-ln 

each  ot  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Record 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  11. C.  &  11. B.  llarpeudiug,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.^  ^ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 

Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


nilERflPQ  THK  ,5IG’  UKEP  FELLOWS 

UUnUUv  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer.  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Large,  strong  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten  thir 
fail.  If  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  ous 
catalogue.  Sows  bred  for  fall  all  sold  Address 

WILLOUGHBY  FAltM ,  Gettysburg,  l’a. 

OHIO  DUROC  PIGS  $8~  S.  V  WEEKS^DeGrln!  0° 


Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 80Q, 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
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STREAKY  BUTTER. 

I  am  a  new  butter-maker,  with  little  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter,  that  my  butter  is  coming  with  very 
good  taste,  but  with  white  streaks?  The 
cows  are  Jerseys,  and  the  milk  is  separated. 

Harwinton,  Conn.  p.  c. 

The  white  streaks  in  your  butter  are 
probably  due  to  particles  of  curd  or 
casein.  Cool  the  cream  immediately  after 
skimming  and  keep  as  cool  as  possible 
until  12  hours  before  churning,  when  it 
should  be  warmed  to  a  temperature  of 
about  70  degrees.  No  fresh  cream  should 
added  for  at  least  12  hours  before  churn¬ 
ing.  All  cream  should  be  passed  through 
a  fine  strainer  as  it  is  put  into  the  churn. 
This  will  break  up  any  lumps  that  may 
have  formed.  Wash  your  butter  while 
still  in  a  graqular  form  (before  gather¬ 
ing)  in  at  least  three  waters,  allowing 
the  water  to  stand  on  the  butter  for  five 
minutes  or  more.  In  working  the  but¬ 
ter  avoid  a  rubbing  or  scraping  move¬ 
ment;  all  working  should  be  done  by 
direct  pressure.  c.  S.  M. 


FATTENING  YOUNG  CHICKENS. 

1.  What  is  the  best  ration  to  feed 
young  chicks  from  two  to  three  months  old 
to  get  weight  on  them  in  the  shortest  time? 
I  have  a  good  many  I  wish  to  sell,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  gain  any.  I  feed 
all  they  want  of  cornmeal,  bran  and  corn 
chop,  but  they  are  poor.  Tell  me  how 
best  to  handle  them  to  get  them  fat.  2.  I 
have  about  80  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  six,  five 
and  four  months  old.  How  soon  should 
they  lay,  and  how  should  they  be  fed 
to  get  quickest  results?  k.  b. 

Virginia. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  fatten  growing 
chicks  that  are  running  at  large,  as  I 
presume  these  chicks  are.  If  they  were 
confined  in  small  coops  and  fed  the  same 
food  they  would  fatten  much  quicker. 
The  ration  fed  by  K.  B.  is  deficient  in 
protein,  the  flesh-forming  element.  Beef 
scraps  should  form  at  least  one-eighth 
of  the  ration,  and  for  growing  young¬ 
sters  it  may  be  left  in  hoppers  or  feed 
troughs  and  let  the  chicks  help  them¬ 
selves.  Ground  oats  should  be  added  to 
the  cornmeal,  and  not  much  bran  used, 
and  if  K.  B.  has  skim-milk  to  wet  up 
the  feed  it  will  be  a  great  help.  If  the 
milk  has  thickened  so  as  to  be  what  in 
Yankeeland  is  called  “loppered  milk”  it 
will  be  all  the  better.  One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  causes  of  chicks  being  poor  when 
they  have  enough  to  eat,  is  lice.  A  per¬ 
son  may  carefully  examine  a  dozen 
chicks  and  not  discover  a  louse  on  any 
of  them,  and  yet  those  same  chicks  are 
being  bled  by  thousands  of  lice  every 
night.  The  gray  “roost  louse” — red 
when  it  is  filled  with  blood  from  the 
chick — hides  by  day  in  every  crack  and 
crevice  in  the  roosting  quarters,  and 
comes  out  only  at  night  to  suck  the  life 
blood  out  of  the  chicks.  This  occurs 
sometimes  when  the  chicks  have  no 
coops,  but  roost  in  trees,  for  they  will 
usually  roost  on  the  same  limb  every 
night,  and  the  loose  bark  of  an  old  apple 
tree  is  an  ideal  hiding  place  for  the  lice. 
A  very  careful  examination  of  the  place 
where  the  chicks  roost  at  night  should 
be  made,  and  if  the  edges  of  cracks  and 
joints  are  covered  with  little  white 
specks,  K.  B.  may  be  sure  that  lice  are 
the  principal  cause  of  his  chicks  being 
poor.  I  presume  he  knows  that  kero¬ 
sene  oil  applied  liberally  to  the  cracks, 
say  every  day  or  two  for  a  week,  will 
“do  up”  the  lice. 

2.  As  to  when  his  R.  I.  Red  pullets 
may  be  expected  to  lay,  very  much  de¬ 
pends  on  how  they  have  been  fed  while 
growing  and  also  whether  they  have 
grown  thriftily  right  along,  or  have  had 
“set  backs,”  that  is,  periods  when  they 
did  not  seem  to  thrive.  At  six  to  seven 
months  of  age  most  of  the  pullets  would 
be  laying  if  they  had  been  fed  right  and 
otherwise  well  cared  for.  Some  of  my 
White  Wyandotte  pullets  this  year  be¬ 
gan  laying  in  August  when  only 
five  months  old ;  they  have  been  fed  in 
covered  hoppers  something  like  the  one 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  513. 
There  is  a  partition  lengthwise  in  this 
hopper  which  prevents  the  wind  from 


blowing  out  the  ground  feed.  In  one 
side  is  placed  whole  grain  consisting  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  cracked  corn ;  in 
the  other  side,  bran,  m'  idlings,  corn¬ 
meal,  ground  oats  and  beef  scraps;  and 
the  chicks  help  themselves  as  often  as 
they  desire.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  had  a  wet  mash,  half  of  the  bulk 
of  which  consists  of  cut  grass.  This 
mash  is  prepared  for  the  laying  hens, 
but  as  the  skim-milk  we  have  wets  up 
more  mash  than  the  hens  need,  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  fed  to  the  chicks,  and  they  eat  it 
as  greedily  as  if  they  had  nothing  else. 
Milk  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  foods 
either  for  hens  or  growing  chicks. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


TAXING  AUTOMOBILES. 

• 

Reader  (So  Address). — Will  you  tell  us 
why  the  State  puts  such  heavy  taxes  on 
antomobiles?  Is  it  not  an  injustice  to 
make  the  owners  pay  so  heavily? 

Ans. — The  State  taxes  motor  cars  the 
same  as  any  other  personal  property. 
On  this  principle  they  are  taxed  the 
same  as  carriages  or  farm  wagons  in 
proportion  to  value,  and  this  tax  is  cer¬ 
tainly  just.  In  addition  most  or  all 
States  issue  licenses  for  which  a  fee  is 
required.  The  theory  upon  which  the 
State  proceeds  to  enforce  this  license  fee 
is  thus  stated  by  J.  B.  R.  Smith,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  New 
Jersey.  By  reason  of  its  peculiar  shape 
and  position  between  two  great  cities, 
New  Jersey  has  had  a  peculiar  experi¬ 
ence  with  motor  cars : 

It  is  purely  a  license  fee,  and  in  no  sense 
a  tax.  This  far,  I  think  there  is  no  dis¬ 
pute.  There  are  divergent  theories  regard¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  issuing  of  licenses.  Personally, 
I  accept  the  doctrine  that  a  license  is  a 
right  which  any  citizen  may  avail  himself 
of,  provided  such  citizen  is  possessed  of 
physical  qualifications  therefor,  subject 
to  revocation  for  abuse  or  violation.  This 
theory,  as  you  know,  is  opposed  by  the  one 
which  holds  that  all  licenses  are  matters 
of  grace,  to  be  conferred  or  withheld  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  licensing  power. 
Both  these  theories,  however,  contemplate 
the  power  of  the  licensee  to  accept  and 
ea.v  for  or  to  refuse  a  license ;  whereas  a 
tax  is  imposed  on  all  citizens  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  individual  wishes  or  likes. 

J.  B.  R.  SMITH. 

The  State  justifies  itself  in  several 
ways  for  regulating  the  use  of  motor 
cars  by  means  of  a  license.  The  car  is 
more  dangerous  than  ordinary  vehicles. 
It  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  incompetent  or  ignorant  people.  Con¬ 
sequently  public  safety  justifies  the  State 
in  regulating  the  traffic.  The  license 
system  gives  a  form  of  control  and  a 
method  of  identification.  The  license  fee 
raises  the  money  to  pay  for  this  regula¬ 
tion.  The  motor  car  also  damages  roads 
far  more  than  other  vehicles  and  the 
owner  ought  to  pay  for  the  damage  and 
his  share  in  road  building. 

SHEEP  BREEDING  IN  MAINE. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  sheep  business  will 
increase  in  Maine  as  breeders  arc  taking 
more  interest  in  breeding  and  caring  for 
their  flocks,  and  we  are  getting  dog  laws 
so  as  to  have  better  protection  than  we  had 
when  everyone  was  selling  sheep  because 
dogs  were  killing  them  and  they  could 
not  get  half  pay  for  them.  The  outlook 
is  very  encouraging.  I  should  say  that 
there  is  more  pi’ofit  in  sheep  than  cows 
for  the  labor  expended.  I  think  the 
Shropshire  is  the  best  sheep  for  Maine.  I 
have  tried  almost  every  breed,  but  find 
the  Shropshire  the  best  for  everything; 
the  grade  merino  ewes  crossed  with  Lin¬ 
coln  rams  make  a  very  good  hardy  grade 
sheep  that  shears  a  very  heavy  fleece  of 
wool.  CHESTER  P.  HAMLIN. 

Keeping  Silage. — In  a  good  silo  with 
an  airproof  “blanket”  over  it,  I  would 
expect  it  to  keep  as  long  as  any  canned 
fruit.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  fed 
it  to  the  cows  when  it  had  been  in  the 
pits  over  20  months,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  manger  test  it  was  in  every 
way  as  fine,  and  of  as  perfect  feeding 
quality  as  silage  that  had  been  siloed  a 
year  later.  I  had  expected  it  to  show  a 
rank  flavor,  and  much  “waste”  in  feed¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  consumed  with  full  relish, 
and  a  bushel  of  it — as  evidenced  by  the 
milk  pail — showed  its  full  measure  of 
feeding  value.  Since  it  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  that  silage  is  the  great  Summer  soil¬ 
ing  crop,  no  one  now  seems  to  have  any 
chance  to  find  out  how  long  it  will  keep, 
the  last  of  August  finding  the  silos  empty, 
and  awaiting  the  next  filling. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOL'LD. 


“  The  Right  Hand  of  Strength 

Do  You  Know 
All  About  Cement? 

Every  up-to-date  man  should  in¬ 
form  himself  of  the  thousands  of 
uses  for  this  indestructive  material 
in  and  about  the  farm. 

Write  today  for  one  or  more  of 
these  booklets — sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Full  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  on  each  subject. 

(A)  Mixing'  and  Placing'  of  Cement. 

(B)  Stucco  (Cement)  Finish. 

(C)  Cement  Surface  Finish. 

(D)  Hollow  Block  Specifications. 

<E)  Sidewalk  Specifications. 

(F)  Concrete  Tanks  and  Watering 

T  roughs. 

(G)  Silos. 

(H)  Reinforced  Concrete  for  Houses. 

(K)  Standard  Specifications  for  Road¬ 

ways  and  Street  Pavements. 

(L)  Standard  Specifications  for  Portland 

Cement  Curbs  ar.d  Gutters 

(O)  Exterior  Treatment  of  Concrete  Sur¬ 

faces. 

(P)  Concrete  Poles. 

Best  of  all  Portland  Cementsis  DICXTEIt. 
Its  high  quality  standard  never  varies— every 
bag  is  alike.  Concrete  made  from  DEXTER 
is  as  strong  as  solid  stone  and  will  endure 
for  all  time. 

For  economy —finish— permanence— always 
specify  DEXTER  when  purchasing  cement. 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 


Sole  Agents 

Established  1844 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fRA  D£ 

M.  I.  F.  GO. 
ZINC  COATED 

AfAR> 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


Read  this  Evidence-of  Durability: 

In  1880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Ilanlinft,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  shin- 
fried  his  store  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  Zinc 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  1909,  just  29  years  later, 
he  reshingled.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on  the 
day  they  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  we  made  then. 

WHY  PIT  10-YKAK  NAILS  IN  30-YKAK  SHINGLES? 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  |QJ“ 

AND  INDIGESTION  VU?\C  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 
gO  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO„  Toledo.  Ohio 


ABSORB 


Renioves  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tiesues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays 
Fain  l>oes  not  Blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  D  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  (mankind$1.00 
bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 
or  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Established  1802 

RED  CROSS 
DYNAMITE 

The  Best  All  Around  Ex¬ 
plosive  for  Blasting 
on  the  Farm 


Red  Cross  Ammonia 
Dynamite 

For  Blasting  out  Boulders  and 
Stumps 

Red  Cross  Nitroglycerin 
Dynamite 

For  Mudcapping  Rocks  and 
Boulders 

Red  Cross  Semi-Gelatin 

For  All  Kinds  of  Wet  Work 


Made  in  all  Standard  Grades 
from  25%  to  60%. 


Wri/e  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.  S.  A. 


TAKE  A  GOOD 

LOOK  AT  THIS  LABEL 

li  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  shovel  construction.  It 
is  a  positive  guarantee  that  any  shovel  bearing  this 
label  and  the  “  O.  Ames”  die-stamp  is  the  best — 

the  world’s  standard. 


“  0.  Ames  ”  Shovels 

are  built  right  on  scientific 
principles.  Design,  material, 
construction,  workmanship 
—  every  part  from  start  to 
finish  has  been  planned 
and  worked  out  with 
an  eye  single  to  the 
highest  efficiency  and 
durability. 

THE  QUALITY 
MARK 

Remember  to  look 
for  the  “O.  Ames"  \ 
stamp  and  label  if 
you  want  to  secure  a 
quality-made  shovel. 

_  IV c  would  like  to  mail  you 
“  Shovel  Facts."  It  is  tree — 
just  send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card.  ■ 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS 

Corporation 

Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Goulds 


solve  the  water  problem  for  the  coun¬ 
try  home.  Easy  to  operate  and  keep 
in  order,  made  of  the  most  durable 
materials  by  workmen  who  have  made 
pumps  and  pumping  a  life  study.  Sixty 
years  the  standard. 

Send  for  Free  book 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

and  study  your  case. 

Goulds  make  the  largest  line  of  hand 
and  power  pumps  in  the  world — from 
$3  to  $300.  The  name  “Goulds’* 
is  cast  on  every  genuine  Goulds  pump. 

Buy  under  this  name  and  you  £et  the 
best  tump  made. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
No.  58  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 
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WORKING  OXEN. 

For  the  small  farmer  as  well  as  for 
the  man  who  farms  on  a  larger  scale  I 
believe  oxen  are  wellnigh  indispensable 
on  a  New  England  farm.  If  a  man  can¬ 
not  afford  as  large  and  heavy  a  team  of 
horses  as  he  needs,  he  will  do  well,  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  a  cheaper  span  of  horses, 
to  invest  in  a  yoke  of  working  cattle, 
with  a  horse  for  driving  besides;  the 
oxen  will  do  all  the  heavy  work  and  do 
it  well,  for  although  they  are  slow  they 
are  sure.  The  horse  can  be  used  for 
work  that  the  oxen  cannot  do,  such  as 
on  the  mowing  machine,  rake,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  etc.  In  our  hill  country  oxen  are 
constantly  proving  their  value.  One 
large  farm  has  two  yoke  of  cattle  which 
haul  all  the  wood  from  the  woods,  over 
rough  stony  lands  and  apologetic  roads; 
they  also  haul  heavy  loads  of  grain  and 
coal  from  the  station,  hay  and  ice  in  the 
season,  and  are  being  used  constantly  the 
year  around. 

They  do  not  as  a  rule  require  shoeing 
when  used  on  the  farm  alone,  but  when 
taken  upon  the  roads  they  require  shoe¬ 
ing  if  their  feet  are  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  They  require  the  following  ra¬ 
tion  of  grain,  which  keeps  them  in  first- 
class  working  order:  Two  quarts  of 
bran  mixed  with  the  same  amount  of 
cornmeal,  or  two  quarts  of  shorts  mixed 
with  the  same  amount  of  meal,  fed  twice 
daily,  night  and  morning,  making  eight 
quarts  a  day  for  each  ox.  A  large  fork¬ 
ful  of  hay  given  three  times  a  day, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  drinking  water,  constitutes  the  best 
bill  of  fare  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Oxen 
of  course  should  receive  their  ration  of 
salt,  also.  Many  farmers  believe  that 
their  work  in  the  long  run  is  more 
profitable  than  that  of  horses,  for  unless 
tuberculosis  gets  in  the  herd,  they  are 
not  as  liable  to  spells  of  sickness  as 
horses  are ;  they  have  greater  strength 
and  more  endurance  and  are  not  af¬ 
flicted  with  “nerves,”  therefore  less 
liable  to  take  affright  and  smash  things 
generally.  They  are  not  as  expensive  to 
keep  as  horses,  and  besides  when  their 
days  of  working  are  over  they  can  be 
fattened  easily,  and  die  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger;  but  when  the  horse  is  dead 
he  is  dead  and  a  dead  loss  besides.  Since 
time  immemorial  the  ox  has  been  the 
faithful  servant  of-  man.  We  do  not 
care  for  him  as  we  do  for  the  horse ;  we 
do  not  regard  him  with  the  same  affec¬ 
tion  nor  give  him  credit  for  as  much 
intelligence,  but  nevertheless,  in  these 
days  of  aeroplanes  and  automobiles,  the 
ox  maintains  his  place  as  a  profitable 
and  faithful  servant  of  the  farm. 

Connecticut.  susan  j.  howe. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Sprained  Muscles. 

I  have  oil  old  horse  which  got  cast  in  his 
stall  twite  last  Spring,  and  since  then  he 
has  had  trouble  in  getting  up  and  in  hold¬ 
ing  back  loads;  all  right  in  other  ways.  In 
going  down  a  hill  even  a  light  load  will 
cause  him  to  twist  his  back  around  next 
to  the  shaft,  and  if  he  were  to  be  stopped 
on  a  steep  hill  I  believe  he  would  lie  on 
tin  shaft  until  it  broke.  Nights  when  he 
lies  down  he  generally  requires  help  or  per¬ 
suasion  to  get  up,  and  after  he  is  up  he 
seems  to  be  in  some  pain.  Can  you  advise 
a  remedy?  H.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

The  horse  suffered  a  sprain  of  the  psoas 
muscles  of  his  loins.  These  are  the  “ten¬ 
derloin”  muscles,  and  are  used  in  rising. 
External  applications  do  no  good.  The 
horse  should  be  put  in  slings  in  a  box  stall 
at  night  and  not  allowed  to  !ie  down.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  muscles  may  recover  if  not  again 
strained  by  use  in  rising.  A.  s.  a. 

Milk  Fever. 

1.  Two  of  our  cows  nearly  died  of  milk 
fever ;  doctor  said  too  well  fed.  What 
■would  you  say  was  cause  and  remedy? 
2.  We  have  a  cow  whose  droppings  are 
very  soft,  too  soft,  we  think.  We  have  had 
her  about  a  year,  just  calved.  Just  the  same 
now,  no  milk  fever  in  her  case.  Your  ad¬ 
vice  and  opinion  is  requested.  w.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Pampering  and  overfeeding  a  heavy 
adult  milk  cow  in  a  hot  stable  tends  to 
induce  milk  fever.  Making  a  cow  in 
calf  take  plenty  of  exercise  and  not  feed¬ 


ing  heavily  while  in  calf  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease.  .  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  freely  open  as  parturition  time  ap¬ 
proaches.  If  a  cow  goes  down  with  milk 
fever  treatment  consists  in  inflating  her 
udder  with  sterilized  air.  This  treatment 
is  about  specific  for  the  disease.  2.  Better 
isolate  the  cow  as  she  may  have  Johne’s 
disease,  which  is  contagious  and  spread  by 
the  manure.  The  disease  mentioned  is  in¬ 
curable,  and  the  cow  dies  in  an  emaciated 
condition  after  the  scouring  has  existed  for 
some  time.  As  it  may  be  a  simple  trou¬ 
ble  and  not  the  serious  one  suggested  try 
effects  of  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one 
part  each  of  ground  ginger  root,  catechu 
and  prepared  chalk  mixed  in  feed  three 
times  a  day.  Double  the  dose  if  found  nec¬ 
essary.  a.  s.  A. 

Fistula. 

What  can  be  done  to  a  colt  that  was 
badly  cut  by  barb  wire,  forming  a  running 
sore?  It  is  now  a  little  over  a  year  since 
he  was  injured,  and  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  for  him.  A.  C.  0. 

New  York. 

Depend  upon  it  that  the  wound  contains 
a  foreign  body  or  diseased  bone  or  tissue 
which  must  be  removed  by  operation  before 
healing  will  take  place.  It  will  be  best  to 
have  a  graduate  veterinary  surgeon  give  the 
treatment  he  finds  necessary.  Home  treat¬ 
ment  cannot  successfully  cope  with  a  condi¬ 
tion  such  as  that  described.  a.  s.  a. 

Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  good  2%  year  old  Holstein 
heifer,  came  in  February  8.  She  did  well 
until  July  18.  She  has  been  giving  bloody 
milk  from  her  left  forward  teat  since,  thick 
clots  of  blood  somd  of  the  time,  hard  to 
milk  it  out.  I  have  tried  different  rem¬ 
edies,  but  do  no  good.  Could  you  help  me? 

Vermont.  J.  h.  s. 

Three  times  a  day  bathe  the  udder  with 
cold  water  and  once  a  day  sponge  with  a 
solution  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered 
alum  in  a  pint  of  cold  water.  If  she  is  not 
in  calf  give  a  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of 
iron  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  in  feed 
night  and  morning.  Avoid  all  causes  of 
bruising  cf  the  udder.  Milk  gently. 

a.  s.  A. 

Weak  Stifles. 

I  have  a  seven-year-old  mare,  in  nice 
flesh,  being  fed  mixed  hay,  with  oats  and 
part  of  the  time  Alfalfa.  She  is  affected 
in  the  following  manner:  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  especially  on 
heavy  loads,  she  seems  to  be  stiff  in  hind 
legs,  bothers  to  back  or  step  over  in 
stall ;  when  doing  so  steps  with  a  jerky 
motion,  and  in  going  ahead  drags  toes 
of  hind  feet.  She  will  be  all  right  for  a 
while,  then  this  will  come  on. 

New  York.  k.  g.  p. 

Give  the  mare  a  box  stall  in  stable,  in 
preference  to  an  ordinary  stall.  Do  not 
allow  her  to  stand  a  single  day  idle  in 
stable.  Apparently  the  stifle  joints  are 
weak.  In  such  a  condition  the  patella  of 
stifle  of  a  younger  horse  would  be  apt  to 
slip  out  and  in  at  starting  or  during  ac¬ 
tion.  Such  weakness  (pseudo-luxation  of 
patella)  is  common  in  large,  fast-growing 
colts.  Rub  the  region  of  the  stifle  joint 
twice  daily  with  a  liniment  composed  of 
one  ounce  each  of  turpentine  and  aqua 
ammonia,  four  ounces  of  druggist’s  soap 
liniment  and  water  to  make  a  pint.  Slight¬ 
ly  dilute  the  liniment  when  it  tends  to 
blister  after  a  few  days’  use.  Stop  feed¬ 
ing  Alfalfa.  It  sometimes  acts  as  an  irri¬ 
tant  of  the  kidneys  in  some  horses  and  es¬ 
pecially  so  if  moldy.  The  symptoms  might 
also  be  those  of  chorea  (St.  Vitus  dance) 
which  is  incurable.  A.  s.  a. 

Rickets  in  Pigs. 

I  have  some  pigs  four  weeks  old.  They 
looked  fine  until  two  took  some  disease. 
They  get  weak  in  the  hind  legs.  The 
front  legs  are  strong  but  the  hind  legs 
waste  away,  growing  weaker  till  the  pigs 
die  in  two  weeks.  I  have  lost  two  and 
the  others  all  have  the  disease.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  has  some  with  the  same  trouble.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  the  remedy? 
They  are  not  weaned.  The  mother  seems 
all  right,  has  slops,  corn,  fruit,  green 
food,  melons  to  eat,  has  a  good-sized  pen. 
The  little  pigs  go  where  they  like,  but 
have  never  gone  far  from  the  pen. 

Delaware.  t.  a.  j. 

The  pigs  suffer  from  malnutrition  which 
induces  that  condition  of  the  bones  in 
which  the  organic  matters  preponderate 
over  the  inorganic  or  earthy  matters.  The 
trouble  is  akin  to  bow  legs  in  children. 
It  is  most  seen  in  pigs  from  pampered 
sows  and  boars.  A  Sow  in  pig  should  take 
abundant  outdoor  exercise  every  day  and 
be  on  pasture  most  of  the  time  before 
farrowing  and  as  soon  afterward  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Turn  her  out  on  clover,  rape,  Alfalia 
or  green  rye  for  a  part  of  each  day.  Mix 
limewater  in  her  slop  at  rate  of  an  ounce 
per  quart.  Stop  feeding  corn.  If  you 
care  to  dose  the  pigs  give  them  emulsion 
of  cod  liver  oil  twice  daily  and  mix  lime- 
water  freely  in  the  milk  they  should  be 
allowed  to  drink  twice  a  day.  a.  s.  s. 
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And  Make 

$25aWeek 

Trapping  this  Fall. 

VICTOR 

TRAPS 

j  are  sure  to  go  and 
'{sure  to  hold.  Every 
genuine  VictorTrap 
is  pierced  with  a"  v 

tSZsk  your  Dealer 

Insist  on  the'V’ 


CLEAN  BARNS 


mean  clean,  healthy  stock— stock  that  costs  least  to  1 
keep  and  bring  biggest  returns. 

A  Star  Litter  Carrier  means  absolutely  clean  : 
barns,  with  the  least  possible  effort.  It  means  the  * 
saving  ot  at  least  3-4  of  the  dirtiest,  most  disa¬ 
greeable  work  about  the  place. 

In  addition  to  keeping 
your  barns  cleaner  ana 
doing  away  with  your 
hardest,  most  disagree¬ 
able  job  a 

STAR 
UTTER 
CARRIER 

will  double  the  value 
of  all  your  manure  by 
saving  the  valuable 
liquid  part  that  is  now 
wasted. 

Look  into  this  question  now— itmeansmoney  to 
you.  Send  us  rough  pencil  sketch  of  grouml-lloor 
plan  of  your  barn,  giving  length  and  breadth  and 
how  far  it  is  to  the  dump,  and  we  will  send  you  r] 
by  return  mall  an  exact  specification  of  your  re-  ' 
quirements,  whether  for  rod  or  rigid-track  outfit,] 
including  the  exact  cost  complete.  Also,  we  wilw 
send  you  our  No.  37  catalogue,  the  most  complete] 
published  on  this  subject. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  <&  CO. 

55  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III. 

Mfrs.  of  Barn  Equipments  for  25  years. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

SAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON 

Quaker  City 

FEED  MILLS 


Send your name 
for  our  Big  Book 
and  then  buy  the 
World’s  Standard 
Grinder  of  41  years’ 
success.  We  sell  it  this 
season  at  low  factory 
price,  direct  to  you, 

No  extra  charge  for 
new  Improvements.  Grinds 
soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  corn,  .. 
shelled  corn,  all  grains,  sepa-  <: 
rate  or  mixed.  Grinds  coarse, 'I? 
medium  or  the  finest  table  meal 
and  also  grinds  husks  as  well  as 
cobs  and  corn.  Shipped  direct  to  you 

FREIGHT  PAID 

No  Deposit— Free  Trial 


Don’trlsk your  money  on  claims.  Letussend  _ 
youa  Quaker  City  Mill  wlthoutcash  or  deposit 
in  advance  and  all  freight  paid.  Then  you  can  , 
see  that  it  does  best  work  or  you  ship  it  right 
back  at  our  expense.  Y ou  don’t  take  a  single  risk. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BOOK,  prices  and  guar¬ 
antee.  One  of  our  mills  will  just  meet  your  needs 
and  fit  your  pocketbook.  You’ll  find 

A  Style  and  Price  for  You 

No  matter  what  you  need.  But  whichever  Quaker 
City  Mill  you  choose,  it  must  satisfy  you  or  you 
need  not  keep  it.  Now  send  a  postal  and  ask  for 
our  Feed  Mill  Catalog.  Address 

A.  G.  STRAUB  A  COMPANY 

3739  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

or  The  Machinery  Warehouse 
3787  S.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


New  Scientific  No.  20^Mill 

Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
ana  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

with  flywheel. 


Equipped _ . 

cold  rolled  steel  shaft. 


end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur- 
_  nished  with  each  mill. 

Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  Wo  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  389  Springfield,  Ohio 


(Price  $10  and  Up 

Earn  $10  a  day  and  more,  easily, 
sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  and  neighbors  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

The  Hertzler  &  Zook  Is  the  cheapest  and  best 
Saw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices— finest 


tested  materials.  Easier  than 
other  saws  to  operate  because 
the  stick  sits  low  and  the 
saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
as  you  start  work.  It  Is 
the  only  saw  made,  sell- 
ingat  $10,  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  W rite  for 
circular  and  save  money. 
Hertzlir  5  Zook  Co.,  Box  a 

Belleville,  be. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans,  i 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Businessman 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 

Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  ‘‘Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


The  CHARTER 

The  Pioneer  Gasoline  Engine, 
having  all  modern  features, 
such  as  speed  regulator,  etcl 
Stationaries,  Portables.  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Sawing  Outfits,  Sem- 
Portables,  Holsters.  Open 
Jacket  Cylinder— Frost  Proof. 

Catalogue  on  request — State 
your  power  needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Sterling,  III.,  U.S.A. 

Leff el  Steam  Power 
For  Most  Farm  Uses 

Send  name  on  postal  now  to  learn  the  many 
&uses  and  advantages  of  this  old 
reliable,  simple,  economical, 
efficient,  durable 
power,  over  other 
engines  of  every 
kind.  The  right 
style  and  size  for 
you  at  the  right 
price. 

WRITE  that  postal 
now— don’t  wait.  It’s 
worth  while  to  read 
“The  Farmer's 
Power.”  Address 

ames  Leff  el 
A  Company 

Box  250 
Springfield, O. 


O  !LL-  Gasoline  Engine 

With  Complete  Equipment  11  i 


2  Horse-Power  Water  Cooled  , 

4  Horse-Power  Water  Cooled  , 

3  Horse-Power  Air  Cooled  .  . 

5  Horse-Power  Air  Cooled  .  , 

8  Horse-Power  Frost  Proof  .  , 

12  Horse-Power  Frost  Proof  .  . 

A  full  line  of  Portable  and  Marine 
Engines  in  all  sizes,  at  the  same  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices.  All  brand  new 
and  strictly  high-grade  and  guaran¬ 
teed.  Sent  on  Thirty  Days  Free  Trial, 
or  money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Send  for  our  Special  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog  No.  Ml-  57  The  gasoline  engine 
sensation  of  the  season.  Full  of  valuable  information.  Free  to  everybody. 


$36.00 

64.00 

78.50 

125.00 

200.00 

282.00 


Get 
Our 
Special 
Gasoline 
Kngiiie  Catalog 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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COST  OF  MILK  AT  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

We  have  been  asked  to  state  what  it 
costs  to  produce  milk  at  the  various  State 
institutions  where  cows  are  kept  to  supply 
the  inmates.  In  writing  all  of  mem  we 
find  that  only  a  small  proportion  attempt 
to  produce  milk.  Most  of  these  institutions 
buy  milk  the  same  as  floor  or  meat.  A 
few  reports  are  given  below.  Of  course, 
the  figures  here  given  cannot  be  compared 
fairly  with  the  cost  of  milk  in  a  dairy 
farm,  where  the  farmer  must  provide  his 
own  capital  and  labor  and  pay  many  ex¬ 
penses  which  the  State  institutions  do  not 
have : 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1809, 
the  cost  was  $.0233  per  quart. 

GEORGE  R.  FINTON, 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital.  Steward. 

We  find  the  cost  of  production  of  milk 
to  be  $.0252  per  quart.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  labor  of  four  patients  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  dairy,  d.  h.  author,  Supt. 

Gowanda  State  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909, 
we  produced  406,886  quarts  of  miik,  at  a 
total  net  cost  of  $12,337.51,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  COSt  Of  $.0303.  R.  H.  HITCHINGS. 

Superintendent. 

St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital. 

I  give  you  herewith  as  accurately  as  I 
can  figure  it,  the  cost  of  producing  a  quart 
of  milk  at  this  hospital  for  the  past  year, 
which  is  $.0317.  Of  course,  in  arriving 
at  a  figure  of  this  kind,  you  will  readily 
understand  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  two 
people  could  or  would  reach  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  There  are  so  very  many  items  which 
should  or  should  not  be  considered,  but  I 
have  gone  carefully  over  the  matter  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  figures  represent  as  nearly 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  our  actual  cost. 

C.  A.  MOSHER. 

Utica  State  Hospital.  Steward. 

We  cannot  make  a  very  accurate  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  producing 
milk,  as  we  only  keep  records  showing  the 
cost  of  operating  the  entire  dairy — that  is, 
the  cost  of  the  feed,  etc.,  used  in  operating 
the  dairy  with  and  without  the  home  prod¬ 
uct  feed  used.  As  near  as  we  can  figure 
the  cost  is  about  $.056  per  gallo  i  without 
the  home  product  feed  used,  and  about  $.11 
per  gallon,  with  the  home  product  feed  used. 


We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  you  a 
more  accurate  statement  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  CHARLES  BERNSXEIN, 

Superintendent. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Hospital. 

We  never  have  kept  an  accounc  showing 
exactly  the  cost  of  milk,  but  I  am  pleased 
to  furnish  yon  the  following  from  our  ac¬ 
count  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1909 : 


Dairy  Receipts. 

Milk  produced,  381,514  lbs .  $7,630.28 

Dairy  cows  killed  for  beef,  5,229 

lbs .  339.89 

Reef  and  veal  hides  sold .  110.05 


Total  .  $8,080.22 

Cost  of  Production. 

Grain  bought,  41  tons .  $1,402.50 

Home  product  hay,  silage,  rough 

fodder  .  1.382.50 

Salary  of  dairyman .  540.00 

Wages  of  assistant .  380.00 


Total  .  $3,705.00 

Leaving  net  proceeds  of  dairy...  4.375.22 


$S,080.22 

You  will  note  from  this  account  that 
there  is  a  credit  for  beef  killed.  This  beef 
which  was  killed  was  entirely  cows  that 
had  been  rejected  from  the  herd,  and  bulls 
that  we  desired  to  dispose  of,  as  we  make 
no  effort  to  raise  or  keep  any  other  stock 
than  dairy  cows.  I  might  also  add  that 
the  average  butter  fat  test  for  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  1909,  was  4.81  per  cent. 

TRUMAN  L.  STONE, 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics.  Steward. 

In  making  the  following  compulation  I 
have  not  taken  into  account  the  labor  of 
milking  and  caring  for  the  cattle,  as  our 
labor  costs  nothing.  The  boys  for  whom 
the  school  cares  do  all  of  the  milking  'and 
caring  for  the  stock,  and  no  person  is  em¬ 
ployed  especially  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  the  stock.  The  tract  of  1.432  acres  set 
apart  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  school 
is  divided  into  19  farms,  each  of  which  has 
its  live  stock  equipment,  inclining  dairy 
cows.  A  group  of  boys,  not  exe  .'Piling  25 
in  number,  known  as  a  colony,  lives  on  and 
cares  for  each  one  of  these  farms.  A  man 


and  wife  known  as  supervisor  ami  matron 
have  charge  of  the  boys  of  each  colony. 
The  cost  of  producing  milk  approximates 
very  closely  .0155  per  quart.  This  takes  into 
account  the  actual  amount  and  cost  of 
grain  fed  and  the  interest  at  six  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  the  lands  used  for  pasturage 
and  the  production  of  forage  for  the  dairy 
cows  and  interest  on  the  value  of  me  cows. 
It  does  not  include  the  item  of  taxes  and 
the  value  and  depreciation  of  utensils.  The 
average  cost  per  acre  of  the  lands  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  use  of  the  school  was  $75. 

F.  H.  BRIGGS,  Supt. 

State  Agl.  and  Industrial  School. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  give  you  an 
absolutely  accurate  answer.  We  have  a 
large  farm  with  nearly  200  head  of  horned 
cattle,  and  this  farm  is  operated  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  labor  of  inmates  of  the 
hospital.  We  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
all  items  that  enter  into  the  maintenance 
of  the  farm  and  a  similar  accouat  of  all 
farm  products,  but  we  do  not  undertake  to 
determine  the  exact  cost  of  producing  a 
quart  of  milk,  as  this  would  involve  an 
amount  of  detailed  attention  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  value  of  the  infoimation  to 
us.  I  may  say,  however,  that  caicful  ob¬ 
servation  enables  us  to  say  with  icasonable 
accuracy,  that  the  milk  we  produce  costs 
the  State  less  than  two  cents  per  quart. 

CHARLES  G.  WAGNER,  Supt. 

Ringliamto"  State  Hospital. 


SHREDDED  FODDER  NOTES. 

Although  this  county  (Adams)  in  times 
past  was  known  as  the  cow  county  of 
Southwestern  Iowa,  but  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  corn  is  cut  for  fodder.  While  a  few 
shred  what  they  cut  up.  shredding  is  not 
general.  The  shredded  fodder  is  usually 
run  from  the  machine  into  a  pen  or  crib 
built  for  the  purpose,  so  that  by  knocking 
off  a  board  a  manger  is  formed  all  around 
the  pen.  In  our  ordinary  dry  Falls,  those 
who.  have  room  for  it-  in  the  bain  have 
no  trouble  in  keeping  it  by  delaying  the 
shredding  until  cold  weather  begins.  On 
my  own  farm,  as  the  cattle  get  some  of 
tlii‘  corn  anyway,  we  shred  the  corn  and 
stalks  together  and  feed  in  manger  in  the 
barn,  but  we  have  to  shred  every  three  or 
four  days  as  wanted,  for  with  the  corn 


left  in,  it  will  heat  in  a  few  days,  unless 
very  dry:  150  or  more  hills  are  put  in  a 
shock,  and  left  in  the  field  until  wanted. 
Even  in  our  climate  the  fodder  loses  con¬ 
siderable  of  its  value  by  standing,  but  the 
labor  question  enters  largely  into  all  our 
systems  of  management.  For  four  years 
I  ground  corn  and  oats  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
but  found  the  net  profit  was  larger  when 
the  grain  was  fed  without  grinding,  as  the 
hogs  would  utilize  all  waste  from  tin  cattle. 
We  grow  a  few  acres  of  oats  witli  clover 
seeding  each  year,  but  have  not  thrashed 
any  for  30  years.  We  have  tried  running 
them  through  the  fodder  cutter,  but  the 
stock  like  them  just  as  well  without.  As 
a  rule  the  oniy  satisfactory  farm  labor  ob¬ 
tainable  is  what  the  farmer  grows  himself 
and  “race  suicide”  is  growing  there  as  well 
as  in  towns.  jerome  smith. 

Adams  Co.,  Iowa. 

There  is  no  demand  here  at  all  for  baled 
shredded  corn  fodder.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  a  number  of  cars  shipped  in 
here,  but  as  cattle  dealers  did  not  take 
kindly  to  it,  there  has  been  very  little 
shipped  since.  a.  g.  Morgan  &  co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FEED  PRICES. 

We  do  not  believe  that  feed  will  be  any 
higher.  Corn  is  going  to  be  a  betti  r  crop 
than  expected,  oats  good  crop,  ila.v  is 
only  a  fair  crop  with  us  and  prices  high 
for  Timothy  grades,  wh:cn  are  scarce. 

Michigan.  hartel  &  martin. 

I  think  wheat  will  advance  to  $1  by  the 
first  of  the  new  year,  and  may  sooner,  when 
farmers  get  busy  in  their  corn  and  wheat 
hauling  stops.  There  is  quite  a  percentage 
of  wheat  in  farmers’  hands  at  present  in 
Jndiana.  Oats  in  about  the  same  condition, 
as  hay  is  scarce  and  high.  Hay  is  selling 
from  .$10  to  .$15.50  in  the  mow  at  this  time, 
which  will  cause  grain  feed  to  advance  in 
price.  Farmers  are  saving  their  straw  and 
corn  fodder  more  this  yea'-  than  I  ever  knew 
in  our  State.  The  straw  was  good  and  the 
corn  fodder  is  the  same,  hogs  are  high,  in 
fact  all  stock  is  high ;  if  this  continues 
farmers  will  buy  more  stock,  and  that  will 
take  more  feed,  so  grain  and  feed  will 
advance.  C.  b.  o. 

Indiana. 


f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
including  Bosch 
Magneto  and 
full  lamp  equipment 


110  inch  wheel  base 

Six  other  models  to  choose  from— Roadster,  Demi- 
Tonneau,  Torpedo,  Fore  Door  Style,  Inside  Drive, 
Coupe.  Get  Catalog  showing  all  styles. 
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inch  tires 


Warren-Detroit  Durability  and  Reliability  are 
the  Result  of  Profit  Turned  Back  into  the  Car 

_ _  _  *  1 4  <  • 


You  in  the  rural  districts  realize  how  much  reliability  and  durability  in  an  automobile 
mean  to  you.  These  twin  qualities  are  a  necessity  anywhere — but  above  all  in  the 
\  farming  districts.  Garages  and  repair  shops  are  miles  away. 

'  We  do  not  expect  to  get  rich  over  night  making  motor  cars.  We  are  turning  our 
profits  back.  You  get  the  benefit.  We  have  lots  of  time  to  get  returns  on  our 
investment.  But  you  haven’t.  You  must  get  yours  on  the  one  car  you  buy. 

J  The  Motor’s  the  Thing-You  Want  Power 

Warren-Detroit  “30”  you  buy  the  best  motor  ever  put  into  a  popular 
priced  car — 4x4  inch  bore  and  stroke.  You’ll  look  in  vain  for  a  car  in  its 

|{  class  with  a  bigger  bore  and  stroke.  It  s  equipped  with  a  high  grade  Bosch 
f/,  (JjV  4  •  n  Magneto;  on  other  cars  at  the  price  you  pay  extra  for  this  very  necessary 

equipment.  You  don’t  have  to  keep  adjusting  this  motor;  its  properly  put 
* Mft  together  and  tested.  But  one  car  ever  beat  the  Warren  in  an  economy 

Him  C0!t  $250  roore. 


m 


The  Warren  “30”  is  without  a  doubt  the  greatest  value  in  the 
automobile  market.  Look  it  over;  examine  it  and  criticize  it. 
You’ll  be  quick  to  realize  its  overwhelming  value. 

We  have  put  extra  dollars  and  cents  into  the  construction 
of  the  Warren-Detroit  “30  — that  s  why  its  standard 
construction,  but  more  than  standard  value. 

. 


Large  Wheels — Long,  Flexible  Springs 

When  you  buy  a  Warren- Detroit  “30”  you  get  a  real  car  at  the  minimum  price-no  skimpy,  half 
equipped  automobile.  Comfort  is  not  forgotten  either.  Semi-elliptic  springs  in  the  front;  three- 
quarter  ell iptics  in  the  rear,  34x3  '4  inch  tires  and  1  10  inch  wheel  base  mean  ease  in  riding. 

We  couldn't  improve  the  motor ;  we  couldn  t  improve  the  car  s  design  and  so  for 
1911  we  have  paid  even  more  attention  to  the  little  details  — made  our  car  the  j  ^ 

aristocrat  of  the  popular  priced  field. 

Double  Ignition  System  * 

Proper  ignition  and  lubrication  are  “  meat  and  drink  to  a  motor  car.  In  the  ■  ' 

Warren-Detroit  “30”  eight  separate  spark  plugs — two  separate  sets — with  the  fll/  xlw 
Bosch  Magneto  and  Heinze  coil  give  it  reliable  ignition.  The  lubrication  ^  ° 
is  of  the  same  standard — by  the  well  known  Splash  system.  Again  it  s 
the  Warren  policy  of  keeping  just  a  little  ahead. 

Little  Details  that  Mean  Quality 

In  the  Warren-Detroit  “30”  you  get  just  a  little  hit  more  at  every  point 
than  other  cars  offer.  The  dash  is  of  the  finest  cherry ;  the  scuff 
boards  are  brass  covered ;  the  front  section  of  the  floor  is  covered 
with  pyramid  aluminum.  The  steel  mud  ^  guards  are  filled  in 
with  dust  aprons.  In  the  big  tonneau  you  11  notice  a  heavy 


. . .  _  _  a 

brass  robe  rail  and  on  the  floor  a  Corkolin  mat.  'l  ou  won  t 
find  these  points  on  any  other  machine  at  the  price. 

The  Warren-Detroit  “30"  has  won  hill  climh  after  hill  climb.  In  the  big  Elgin  road  races  near  Chicago  on  August  26, 
a  Warren-Detroit  *’  30”  travelled  135  miles  at  an  average  of  over  45  miles  per^hour.  1  his  13  reliability  and 


tv/  UdVCUCU  I  ^  111115  o  uv  uu  Ufviuijv-  v»  •  >  »•••••>■*  r '  •  ■ 

durability  too.  Before  you  buy  any  car,  just  send  for  our  little  booklet— -Peformances  I  hat 
Mean  Proof — surd  get  a  copy  of  our  handsome  big  catalog.  Our  reply  will  tell  vou 
where  and  how  you  can  get  a  demonstration. 

Warren  Motor  Car  Co.,  Dept.  “  H  ” 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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HORSES  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER  HAY. 

G.  .4,.  R.,  Pine  City,  N.  Y. — Js  it  safe  to 
feed  Crimson  clover  hay  to  horses?  Low 
says  it  forms  balls  that  “sometimes  grow 
so  large  that  they  stay  in  the  stomach,'' 
etc.  My  clover  was  cut  from  my  straw¬ 
berry  held,  where  it  was  sown  between  the 
rows  this  Spring.  A  small  part  of  it  is 
ripe,  but  there  are  oats,  wheat  and  a  good 
many  weeds  in  it.  As  the  horse  eats  nearly 
all  of  the  mixture  should  I  anticipate  seri¬ 
ous  trouble?  Is  the  use  of  the  clover 
pretty  certain  to  cause  trouble  in  horses, 
or  only  an  occasional  case  of  it? 

Ans. — We  have  had  several  cases  re¬ 
ported  to  us  where  horses  were  killed  by 
eating  Crimson  clover  hay.  The  onl^- 
danger  is  in  curing  this  clover  when 
over-ripe.  In  this  condition  little  spines 
or  hooks  form  on  the  dry  head.  These 
may  form  balls  or  lumps  in  the  horse's 
stomach.  The  trouble  is  occasional.  It 
would  not  be  likely  to  occur  when  using 
such  a  mixture  as  you  mention.  If  the 
horses  are  fed  some  laxative  food  like 
roots,  bran  or  oil  meal  the  danger  will 
be  lessened. 


SHORT  ROTATION. 

E.  8.  R.,  Vermont.— Suppose  I  take  a 
piece  of  land,  plant  to  potatoes  this  Spring, 
using  1500  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
per  acre,  follow  with  rye,  plow  under  next 
Summer,  plant  string  beans,  sow  more  rye 
for  plowing  under,  plant  potatoes  again, 
etc.,  how  long  can  this  be  kept  up  without 
injury  to  land? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  soil,  the  size  of  the  rye  when  you 
plow  it  under  and  the  weather.  Prop¬ 
erly  handled  the  rye  and  the  bean  vines 
will  provide  organic  matter  enough  for 
the  soil,  and  the  fertilizer  will  provide 
the  plant  food.  If  the  rye  stands  too 
long  it  will  get  too  hard  and  thus  decay 
too  slowly.  If  you  do  not  roll  or  pack 
it  down  hard  the  soil  will  dry  out  too 
much,  and  if  you  plow  green,  sappy  rye 
under  in  hot  weather  you  are  likely  to 
sour  the  ground.  You  will  then  need 
to  use  lime,  which  will  make  trouble 
with  potato  scab.  If  you  can  handle  the 
rye  so  as  to  avoid  these  troubles  you  can 
keep  this  short  rotation  running  indefi¬ 
nitely.  .  _ 

THE  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  OF  QUEBEC 

This  section  of  country  comprises  ft 
group  of  counties  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  to  the  north  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  In  describ¬ 
ing  conditions  here  the  reader  must  re¬ 
member  that  I  am  confining  myself  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  Canada  as  a  whole — 
conditions  in  different  parts  of  this  country, 
varying  as  greatly  as  they  do  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  I  am  careful 
to  make  this  explanation,  for  I  find  that 
the  average  American  has  no  conception 
whatever  of  the  vastnesS  and  of  the  im¬ 
mense  natural  resources  of  this  great  Do¬ 
minion,  whose  climate  varies  from  the  fruit 
regions  of  Ontario  (where  peaches  and 
grapes  arc  grown  in  abundance  and  whero 
even  figs  may  be  grown),  to  the  northern 
limits  of  timber,  and  even  beyond  that  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  itself.  Our  agricultural,  min¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  possibilities  are 
being  appreciated  by  our  cousins  to  the 
south  who  are  trekking  northward  at  the 
rate  of  GO, 000  or  more  per  year — with  a 
place  and  a  welcome  for  10  times  that 
number,  if  they  wish  to  come.  Just  a 
word  here  in  regard  lo  our  government: 
In  theory  we  are  a  colony  of  great  Brit¬ 
ans  ;  in  practice  we  are  an  independent 
member  of  that  family  of  nations  which 
make  up  the  British  Empire.  In  theory, 
the  Governor  General  who  represents  the 
King,  is  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  in  practice, 
the  Premier,  who  is  prime  minister  and 
leader  of  the  party  in  power,  is  the  real 
head  of  the  government.  In  fact,  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  is  a  true  democracy.  We 
make  and  administer  our  own  laws  and  pay 
tribute  to  no  one,  even  levying  a  tariff  upon 
British  imports,  while  ours,  of  course, 
enter  Great  Britain  free.  That  we  are 
growing  and  developing  very  rapidly  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  annual 
value  of  our  crops  has  increased  275  per 
cent  in  less  than  ten  years. 

This  little  corner  of  the  Dominion, 
known  as  the  Eastern  Townships,  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  dairy  country.  The  surface  is 
broken  by  hills  and  mountains,  some  of 
them  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  fertile  valleys  lying  between.  To 
the  north  and  west,  when  the  foothills 
are  passed  and  we  reach  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  country  is  smooth  and 
level.  The  hilly  country  is  more  or  less 
stony  and  rough,  and  much  of  it  is  in 
permanent  pasture  and  timber.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  springs,  brooks,  rivers  and 


lakes  furnish  a  pure  water  supply,  and 
the  natural  grasses  are  well  adapted  for 
grazing.  Good  corn  can  be  grown,  and 
silos  are  becoming  more  common  every 
year  ;  in  some  neighborhoods  nearly  every 
farmer  has  one.  Oats,  barley,  peas  and 
buckwheat  are  the  chief  grain  crops. 
Spring  wheat  is  sometimes  grown  for  home 
consumption,  but  is  hardly  ever  as  profit¬ 
able  a  crop  as  oats  or  barley,  or  various 
mixtures  of  grains  which  are  often  grown 
for  stock  feed.  Mill  feeds,  oil  cake,  gluten, 
meal,  etc.,  are  purchased  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  to  supplement  the  home-grown  grains. 
Many  new  and  up-to-date  barns  have  been 
put  up  in  recent  years,  and  the  general 
outlook,  as  one  drives  through  the  country, 
is  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  Of  course, 
we  have  some  farmers  who  simply  “keep 
cows’-  ;  these  specimens  may  he  seen  in 
nearly  any  community;  but  we  have  many 
real  dairymen  who  are  thoroughly  up  to 
date.  All  of  the  dairy  breeds  and  their 
grades  are  more  or  less  represented  here, 
with  perhaps  the  Ayrshire  at  present  the 
most  popular  cow. 

The  home  market,  which  includes  the  city 
of  Montreal  (which,  with  its  suburbs,  now 
has  a  population  of  500,000),  consumes  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  dairy  output 
from  this  section.  Exports  of  butter  and 
cheese  to  England,  which  is  our  best  for¬ 
eign  market  for  these  goods,  have  fallen 
off  during  recent  years  on  account  of  in¬ 
creased  home  consumption.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  creameries,  during  the  last  six  or 
eight  months,  have  been  selling  cream  to 
customers  in  the  United  States.  This  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  can  never  become  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  as  it  is  necessarily  confined  to 
plants  comparatively  near  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  boundary,  and  can  only  continue  so 
long  as  prices  in  the  United  States  will 
warrant  the  paying  of  express  charges  and 
duties'.  Should  prices  here,  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  governed  by  the  English  market,  rise 
a  few  cents,  or  the  New  York  or  Boston 
market  drop  to  our  present  level,  this  inter¬ 
national  cream  business  would  stop  at  once. 
It  is  here  looked  upon  as  simply  a  tem¬ 
porary  arrangement.  Many  farmers  own 
separators  and  deliver  their  cream  at  fac¬ 
tories,  or  ship  it  to  Montreal.  Creameries 
and  cheese  factories  are  generally,  if  not 
always,  run  on  the  cooperative  plan.  These 
plants  are  usually  owned  by  some  one  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  paid  so  much  per  pound 
for  manufacturing;  the  prices  being  2 y2 
to  three  cents  per  pound  for  butter,  and 
114  to  iy2  cent  per  pound  for  cheese — 
the  manufacturer  furnishing  boxes,  paper, 
salt  and  everything  necessary,  'sometimes 
also  paying  for  the  figuring.  The  patrons 
of  a  factory  elect  their  own  salesman,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  sometimes  auditor,  all  of  whom 
are  paid  for  their  services — the  secretary, 
of  course,  doing  the  figuring.  Each  patron’s 
milk  is  weighed  and  sampled  each  day, 
the  composite  samples — in  creameries — be¬ 
ing  tested  once  in  two  weeks.  Payment  is 
made  on  the  butter  fat  basis. 

Every  farmer  keeps  pigs  to  utilize  the 
by-products  from  his  dairy.  The  skim- 
milk  or  whey  is  supplemented  by  barley, 
peas,  shorts  and  cornmeal — many  pigs  on 
pasture,  especially  when  young.  They  are 


usually  sold  for  bacon  when  weighing  from 
150  to  225  pounds,  prices  during  the  last 
two  years  ranging  from  87  to  80  per  100, 
about  88.50  (country  points)  at  present, 
for  which  the  consumer  in  Montreal  pays 
from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound,  according 
to  cut.  Some  sheep  are  kept  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  not  as  many  as  there  should  be, 
for  lambs  have  been  unusually  high  in 
price  during  recent  years.  Many  hilly 
farms  are  well  adapted  for  sheep  rearing, 
which  might  be  made  in  itself  a  paying 
business. 

The  fruit  industry,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Is 
neglected.  Apples  of  very  fine  flavor  and 
high  color  can  be  grown,  am’  are  grown 
for  homo  use;  hut  there  are  practically  no 
commercial  orchards  nearer  than  the  Island 
of  Montreal.  Strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits  do  well,  but  are  only  grown  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  occasionally  for  local  markets. 
Wild  fruits,  especially  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  are  very  plentiful  some  years, 
and  this  probably  has  had  some  influence 
in  keeping  back  the  cultivation  of  these 
fruits.  Grapes,  plums,  cherries  and  some¬ 
times  pears  are  grown  in  gardens,  but  not 
extensively  at  all.  We  are  chiefly  supplied 
with  these  fruits,  as  well  as  peaches,  from 
western  Ontario. 

The  maple  sugar  industry  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  Canada  supplies  over  three- 
sevenths  of  the  world’s  output  of  maple 
sugar,  of  which  Quebec  (and  principally 
the  Eastern  Townships)  furnishes  three- 
quarters,  or  one-ahird  of  the  world's  supply. 
Many  farmers  tap  a  thousand  trees  or 
more.  Our  largest  maker  in  this  county 
has  at  one  time  tapped  ten  thousand  trees, 
not  boiling  it  all  at  one  shanty,  however. 
Modern  evaporators  are  used  by  all  makers, 
and  a  fine  quality  of  syrup  and  sugar  is 
produced.  A  large  part  of  the  output  is 
sold  as  syrup,  put  up  in  cans  or  casks. 
It  is  required  to  reach  a  certain  density, 
which  is  measured  by  an  instrument  known 
as  a  “saccharometer.” 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  a  very  large  percentage 
(about  90  per  cent,  I  believe)  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  that  peculiar  but  useful  metal, 
asbesos,  is  mined  in  this  corner  of  the 
continent.  There  are  some  very  beautiful 
but  quiet  Summer  resorts  in  various  parts 
of  the  Townships.  In  fact,  the  scenery  all 
through  the  hill  country  is  unsurpassed  for 
its  kind ;  wooded  hills  and  green  valleys, 
lakes,  rivers  and  brooks,  winding  roads  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains,  shady  village  streets 
— all  of  these  have  a  charm  which  any 
lover  of  nature  will  appreciate.  The  Sum¬ 
mers  are  warm,  sometimes  we  think  pretty 
hot,  but  the  resident  of  New  Jersey  would 
probably  think  them  fairly  cool.  Winter 
begins  about  the  first  of  December,  and 
Spring  opens  after  the  middle  of  March. 
We  generally  have  enough  snow  for  sleigh¬ 
ing  for  three  months  or  more.  The  Win¬ 
ters  are  cold,  the  mercury  sometimes  drop¬ 
ping  to  20°  or  30°  below  zero  at  night; 
but  there  are  many  mild  days,  and  seldom 
a  day  when  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  out.  The 
boys  and  girls  will  all  tell  you  that  they 
like  Winter  better  than  Summer,  because 
they  can  have  so  much  more  fun  at  that 
time.  All  Winter  sports  are  very  popular, 
and  this  is  the  time  of  year  for  amateur 
theatricals,  dances  and  parties,  while  the 
more  serious-minded  can  sit  by  the  fireside 
and  enjoy  the  latest  literature. 

There  are  only  a  few  large  towns  in 
this  group  of  counties,  but  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  are  near  together.  All 
of  them  have  long  distance  and  local 
(farmers’)  telephone  service,  and  most  of 
them  have  railway  accommodation.  Con¬ 
crete  sidewalks  and  electric  lights  are  in 
nearly  every  village,  and  many  of  the  larger 
centers  have  water  systems.  There  are 
no  rural  delivery  routes,  but  the  post  offices 
are  so  near  together,  with  two  general 
malls  a  day  in  most  of  them,  that  there  is 
little  need  of  rural  delivery.  I  suppose  it 
iwill  come  in  time,  as  it  is  in  operation  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  agitation  in  that  direction. 
Montreal,  our  nearest  large  city,  is  easily 
reached  by  rail  from  all  quarters,  while 
New  York  and  Boston  are  at  the  end  of 
only  an  eight  or  a  ten-hour  journey. 

c.  s.  MOORE. 


MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION. 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 

V SCAB,MANGE,AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST' 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE. USE 


Kreso 
Dip  NS1 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM.  DEPENDABLE.  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW  IF  YOU  | 
ARE  INTERESTED. 

PARKE, DAVIS  8tC0j 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 

DETROIT.MICH/ 

U.S.A. 


PAYS 


Steel  Wheelsi 


That’s  So!  Hired  hands  are 
getting  scarcer  every  day; 
but  LOW  DOWN  STEEL 
WHEELS  will  help  to  take 
their  place.  Then,  too,  the 
sun  don't  affect  a  steel  wheel 
like  it  does  the  best  of  hired 
help.  More  brain  and  less 
muscle  nowadays.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  you. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Box  17,  Havana,  Ill. 


AGENTS  100%  PROFIT 

•  Most  perfect  and  val¬ 
uable  Combination  o  f 
tools  ever  invented.  Sells 
at  sight  to  Farmers, 

_  Plumbers,  Machinists. 

Automobile  Owners,  in  stores  and  the  home. 

„  _  15  TOOLS  IN  1 

Made  of  Drop  Forged  high  grade  carbon  steel.  Big  snap  for 
agonts.  Low  price.  Splendid  seller.  Sample  free  to  workers. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A  penny’s  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one 
day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 


Birds 

Bring  Top  Prices 

Blue-fleshed,  wrinkle-skinned  fowls  sell  slowly.  The  man 
who’s  been  up  against  a  dull  market  with  a  poor  “offering” 
knows  that.  How,  then,  shall  we  airways  have  “prime”  fowls? 

Give  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  chicks  as  soon  as  they’re 
old  enough  to  eat  (a  trifle  mixed  in  soft  feed)  and  continue  until  the 
fowls  are  fit  to  kill.  Here’s  the  philosophy  of  the  matter!  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic.  It  is  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D., 
D.  V.  S.)  from  elements  vvhich  act  beneficially  on  the  digestive  organs. 
Thus  it  helps  the  tiny  chick  and  the  growing  fowl  to  use  a  greater  pro 
portion  of  the  food  they  eat  and  lay  it  on  as  flesh.  For  the  same  reason 

DR.  HESS 

PnHij  PAN-A-CE-A 

etter eg-frs.  Less  meat-scran  milt  f  _ j ~  i 


fiC 


ma  hIss  epou! tiyv  PanCnare  hess  meat-scTIip  inilk,  wheat  and  corn  goes  to  waste,  when  Dr. 

y  ?iaul!l"c5"a  a  re£n^ar  part  of  each  day’s  rations.  “A  poor  ration  well  divested  is 
bettf.r‘hva“  W  ration  poorly  digested.’’  This  is  the  “Dr.  Hess  Idea”  of  feeding  and that 

11  ^  cho1era,Ugapes,°etc.aPPy  p0Ultrymen  caa  testify.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  curesYoup, 

lkihs  K.  - -  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  251b.  pail  $2.50. 


“  U  IUO.  VUL,  S.L,  1US,  04. £3,  t>*>  II/. 

Except  m  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  k8- page  Poultry  Book,  free 
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D8  HESSSTOCK  FC5D 


.gives  the 
|  s  t  o  ckman 

.  .  „  - - - and  farmer 

a  chance  to  increase  profits  without  increasing  outlay 
for  hay  or  grain.  It  makes  better  digestion  in  farm 

100  lbs.  $5.00.  25  lb.  pail  $1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance 
Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 


animals  and  thus  increases  the  amount  devoted  to  milk 
and  flesh  and  lessens  the  amount  wasted  by  non-assim- 
ilation.  This  is  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  of  farm  feeding. 
It  has  added  fortunes  to  the  profitsin  the  cattle  industry. 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  relieves  minor  stock  ailments. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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CREAM  FROM  TWO  COWS. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  if  it  is  desirable  to 
use  a  cream  separator  for  the  milk  from  two 
cows?  What  is  the  best  method  of  getting 
the  cream  for  table  and  butter  making  when 
a  separator  is  not  used?  w.  c.  d. 

New  York. 

We  should  consider  about  five  good 
cows  the  limit  of  profit  in  using  a  hand 
separator.  The  machine  would  separate 
the  smaller  quantity  of  milk,  but  would 
have  to  be  cleaned  after  each  short  run. 
A  tin  or  glass  can  submerged  in  ice 
water  will  hold  the  milk  and  separate 
practically  all  of  the  cream. 

Feeding  Cactus  to  Stock. 

M.,  Florida. — I  received  samples  of  cac¬ 
tus  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  have  grown  them,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  induce  my  stock  to  eat  it.  How 
can  I  do  so? 

Ans. — I  consider  that  this  correspond¬ 
ent  is  having  the  same  trouble  he  would 
have  if  he  tried  to  teach  his  cows  to  eat 
any  other  new  feed.  They  have  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  taste  for  it.  Our  cows  grow  up 
with  it,  and  we  do  not  have  to  educate 
them.  Sometimes,  however,  when  we 
buy  a  cow,  she  is  a  little  slow  to  take 
hold.  But  they  all  learn,  and  like  it,  too. 
It  is  good  hog  feed,  but  no  use  for 
horses  or  mules.  I  suppose  it  might  do 
for  chickens,  but  have  no  definite  infor¬ 
mation.  WM.  SINCLAIR. 


Concrete  Barn  Floor. 

E.  D.  C.,  Litchfield ,  Conn.— In  putting 
down  a  concrete  floor  in  an  old  barn  what 
method  of  attaching  the  silTs  to  the  con¬ 
crete  is  necessary,  if  any?  The  ground 
around  my  barn  slopes  so  that  one  corner 
Is  about  three  feet  above  ground  level.  I 
suppose  the  foundation  here  will  neverthe¬ 
less  have  to  go  down  below  frost,  but  will  the 
fill  Inside  the  foundation  and  upon  which  the 
concrete  floor  will  have  to  rest,  be  likely 
to  settle  and  crack  the  floor?  Would  a  dirt 
fill  be  better  than  a  fill  of  field  stones 
which  are  more  or  less  round?  How  would 
the  floor  better  be  marked  off  to  prevent 
horses  slipping? 

Ans. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  the  sills  fastened  to  the  concrete 
bottom,  but  it  is  better  to  do  so,  because 
it  will  insure  their  remaining  in  place, 
and  it  can  be  done  so  cheaply.  Simply 
take  an  inch — or  for  ordinary  not  very 
heavy  timber — a  half-inch  or  three-quar¬ 
ter  bolt,  long  enough  to  go  through  the 
sill,  and  several  inches  into  the  concrete, 
and  have  a  blacksmith  make  a  head  on  it 
like  the  top  of  the  letter  T.  This  is 
placed  in  the  mixture  when  it  is  put 
down,  afterward  holes  can  be  bored  in 
the  sills  to  correspond,  and  a  washer  and 
nut  on  top  hold  it  in  place.  It  will  pay 
to  put  a  piece  of  heavy  tar  paper  beneath 
the  sills  and  on  the  inside  between  them 
and  the  cement  floor.  This  will  prevent 
dampness  coming  in  contact  with  the 
wood,  and  will  prevent  them  decaying 
with  dry  rot.  It  is  best  to  put  the  foun¬ 
dation  below  frost.  A  stone  fill  is  better 
than  a  dirt  one,  only  be  sure  to  get  to 
solid  bottom  before  starting  the  fill.  Put 
in  the  stones  as  compact  as  possible,  and 
then  run  in  between  them  a  thin  grout, 
about  one  part  of  cement  to  seven  of 
sand.  If  the  floor  is  surfaced  with  a 
board,  so  as  to  leave  it  rough  rather  than 
as  the  custom  is,  with  a  trowel,  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  the  horses  slip¬ 
ping.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Preserving  Eggs  In  Water  Glass. 

D.  D.j  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — I  took  a  recipe 
from  your  paper  for  preserving  eggs.  I 
am  using  water  glass  and  boiled  water,  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions.  Is  it  necessary  to 
place  the  eggs  in  any  particular  position? 
I  am  using  five-gallon  earthen  jars,  and 
1  have  been  told  that  I  should  put  small 
end  down.  I  have  put  them  in  just  as  it 
happened. 

Ans. — We  have  always  put  the  eggs 
into  the  solution  without  regard  to  their 
position.  So  long  as  they  are  fresh  and 
clean  and  are  kept  covered  they  will  re¬ 
main  good.  You  must  remember  that 
the  water  glass  cannot  make  a  stale  egg 
fresh  or  improve  its  condition.  There 
will  be  most  likely  a  slight  change  in  the 
egg.  Thus  it  must  be  as  fresh  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  start  with.  You  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  you  pick  up  old  eggs  and  put 
them  into  the  solution.  We  doubt  if  it 
will  pay  to  put  the  eggs  in  any  particular 
position. 


Fencing  Railway  Line. 

F.  E.  D.,  Upper  Marlboro,  • Md . — The 
Chesapeake  Beach  Railway  runs  nearly  a 
mile  through  our  farm  in  Prince  George 
Co.,  Md.,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whose 
duty,  it  is  to  fence  their  right  of  way 
through  farm. 

Ans. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  railroad 
company  to  fence  their  right  of  way. 

Division  of  Estate. 

A  man  dies  intestate,  leaving  real  estate 
and  personal  property.  The  heirs,  three 
sons  and  his  widow,  have  settled  the  per¬ 
sonal  property,  taking  out  administration 
papers.  Now  we  wish  to  sell  the  farm. 
Must  we  get  a  permit  from  the  courts,  or 
can  we  sell  without  a  permit,  and  does  the 
administrator  of  the  personal  property  hold 
over  as  administrator  of  the  real  estate? 
What  share  of  the  real  estate  does  the 
widow  receive?  G.  F.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

Ans. — Real  estate  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person  can  be  sold 
only  on  an  order  from  the  court.  The 
judge  will,  without  cost,  explain  the 
matter  to  you. 

Ownership  in  Overhanging  Limbs. 

J.  E.  R.,  Webster,  N.  T. — A’s  and  B’s 
farms  join.  A  has  an  orchard  with  the 
trees  so  close  to  the  line  fence  that  the 
limbs  hang  over  the  line  on  B’s  side  to  the 
extent  of  10  and  12  feet.  B  has  a  20-foot 
lane  running  along  said  line  leading  to  pas¬ 
ture.  Who  do  the  apples  belong  to  that 
are  over  the  line  on  B’s  land?  Can  B  trim 
these  limbs  back  even  with  the  line,  or 
compel  A  to  do  it?  If,  when  the  apples 
fall,  one  of  B’s  cows  should  choke  to  death 
by  eating  one  of  those  apples,  if  the  apples 
belong  to  A,  can  B  make  A  pay  for  the 
cow  ? 

Ans. — The  tree  would  belong  to  the 
person  on  whose  land  it  was  growing. 
A  person  could  not  go  on  the  land  of  an¬ 
other  to  pick  fruit,  but  it  could  be  picked 
by  the  person  over  whose  land  it  grew. 
If  the  limbs  of  a  tree  grow  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shade  or  injure  your  land 
you  can  cut  them  off  even  with  your  line. 
The  cow  question  is  absurd,  and  forms  no 
basis  for  legal  rights. 

Clover  Experience. 

1  spoke  to  you  last  year  of  cutting  the 
first  growth  of  clover  and  Timothy  grown 
from  seed  sown  April  4,  1909,  either  five 
or  six  times  on  what  had  been  used  for 
gardening  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  A 
part  of  the  ground  was  cut  over  twice.  It 
was  the  higher  portion.  The  part  cut 
over  five  or  six  times  was  on  low  ground ; 
it  has  yielded  two  crops  of  nearly  all  clover 
that  has  lodged  each  time  before  cutting 
this  year.  I  have  become  satisfied  that 
allowing  clover  to  make  but  little  stalk 
growth  but  more  root  growth  the  first  year 
will  cause  it  to  remain  longer  for  cropping. 

Salem,  N.  Y.  H.  M. 

Chicks  in  Turnips. 

I  find  that  early  hatched  chicks  raised 
In  a  turnip  patch  grow  off  finely,  and  the 
death  rate  is  very  small.  After  they  eat 
off  the  turnip  tops  they  start  in  on  the 
turnip  and,  even  though  the  turnip  be 
rotten,  as  they  are  in  the  end  of  the  season 
it  does  not  hurt  them.  I  was  afraid  at 
first  that  they  would  be  made  sick,  but  it 
did  not  harm  at  all.  I  am  so  pleased  with 
the  results  that  I  am  planning  to  put  down 
an  acre  in  turnips  late  this  Summer.  I  shall 
probably  put  in  a  little  clover  and  oats, 
they  will  harvest  the  oats  themselves 
Chicken  manure  will  certainly  bring  oats, 
I  have  some  nearly  six  feet  tall  with  very 
heavy  heads.  w.  D.  s. 

Virginia. 

The  Consumer’s  Dollar. 

For  years  we  have  studied  the  farm 
papers  to  learn  how  to  raise  the  best  and 
largest  crops  of  all  lines  of  produce.  We 
have  succeeded  in  this  part.  But  when  we 
come  to  sell  this  produce,  we  find  the  mar¬ 
ket  so  manipulated  by  the  middleman  that 
we  receive  hardly  a  living  profit  for  our 
work.  We  have  faithfully  studied  and  at¬ 
tended  to  the  work  end,  but  we  have  sadly 
neglected  the  business  end  ;  the  selling  end, 
forgetting  that  the  selling  end  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  is  by  far  the  most  important  part.  I 
believe  the  greatest  need  of  the  farmers  of 
this  nation  at  the  present  time  is  help  from 
farm  papers  like  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  this  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  farmers  which  is  raging  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  to  get  profitable  prices  for 
farm  produce.  To  use  your  own  words  “We 
(the  farmers)  need  now  hard  strong  fight¬ 
ers  to  give  expression  to  the  hot  anger  of 
the  American  farmers.  The  farmers  are  de¬ 
fending  a  righteous  cause ;  the  rigut  of  men 
to  a  just  reward  for  their  labor  and  capital 
invested.  We  hope  all  farm  papers  will 
enlist  in  the  cause  of  the  above  farmers. 
When  their  heavy  artillery  guns  are  trained 
on  the  enemy’s  camp  the  trust  fortress  will 
fall.”  .  A.  J.  WOOD. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  the  farm  papers  would  come 
openly  into  the  fight  without  considering 
politics  or  advertising  the  thing  would  be 
done.  This  35-cent  dollar  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  farmers’  trouble,  for  in 
the  65  cents  which  the  handlers  take  may 
be  found  most  of  the  evils  which  honest 
men  are  trying  to  fight.  As  for  a  reason 
why  the  publisher  of  your  farm  paper  does 
not  come  in: — “ lie  is  of  aye — ask  him.’'’ 
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’ALL  is  an  especi¬ 
ally  favorable  time 
for  painting.  The 
dry  surfaces  enable 
the  paint  to  anchor 
firmly  in  the  wood ;  the 
absence  of  insects  and  dust  assures  a  surface 
free 'from  foreign  matter;  and  the  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  together  with  the  dry  surfaces,  furnish 
conditions  very  helpful  to  a  smooth,  beautiful, 
lasting,  painting  job. 

Do  your  painting  this  Fall  and  use 

Pure  White  Lead 

(“Dutch  Boy  Painter’*  Trade  Mark) 

Mix  it  fresh  with  pure  linseed  oil,  and  tint  it  to  suit  your 
taste.  Then  the  snow,  sleet,  sun  and  rain  of  winter  will 
have  no  harmful  effect  on  house  or  buildings,  and  the 
colors  will  not  fade,  streak  or  wash  out. 

Send  for  our  “Dutch  Boy  Paint' Adviser 
jNo.  8.”  It  gives  specifications  for  paint¬ 
ing  with  white  lead  paint  and  helps  on 
color  schemes  and  other  points — Free. 

National  Lead  Company 

ytn  office  in  each  of  the  following  citiet: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati 

Chicago  Cleveland  St,  Louis  ini|[|  !«,=£- . '--LiVr 

(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)  1  i  1  f 

(National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


NEVER,  LEAK 

ROOFING 

Congo  2-ply  or  3-ply  Roofing 
will  last  Ten  Years 

The  io  years  of  life  is  guaranteed 
by  a  genuine  enforceable  Surety  Bond 
issued  by  the  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York. 

The  guarantee  is  such  that  you  get 
new  roofing  free  of  charge  if  Congo 
does  not  give  satisfaction. 

You  needn’t  be  an  expert  in  roof¬ 
ing.  You  may  not  know  good 
material  when  you  see  it,  but  you  do 
know  what  “ten  years  ”  means. 

Copy  of  the  guarantee,  sample  and 
booklet  free  on  request. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND  M’F’G.  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  _  a  San  Francisco 

Congo  on. 

Johnson  City  Tee  riant , 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Equipping  dairies,  iarge  and  small,  with  the 
latest  improved  labor-saving  and  money-making 
utensils  is  our  specialty.  Send  dimensions  of 
room  and  results  desired  and  our  experts  will 
relieve  you  of  the  intricate  details  and  send  you 
a  detailed  statement  of  equipment  and  cost. 
References  furnished.  Write  us  to-day. 

WISHER  MFG.  CO.,  Established  1839 
230  «  Greenwich  St..  new  YORK  city 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 

VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
W  in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
'lout,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft,  jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “  Intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


HARRIS  Steel  Chain  Hanging' 

WOOD-LINED 

STANCHIONS 

AND  SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog 
which  shows  photographs  of 
some  of  the  most  ui>-to-date 
barns  in  the  country.  You 
■will  be  convinced  that  we 
make  thevery  best  there  is  at 
the  lowest  price. 

The  Harris  Mfg'.  Company, 

552  Penna.  Way,  Salem,  Ohio, 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables 
Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 

.  90(5  Ins.  151>lg.,  Rochester,  X.  Y 


EXCELSIOR  SWI NG  STANCH  ION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial. 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open. 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Bax  (50,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


f—  |  aya  IMP  ROVED 

UKUrnDd  WARRINER 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 
i  Send  for  specifications 
I  of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 
_ — .  - -tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  SI8,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


KOBEltTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  war,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  BOBF.BTSON 


^ggjj  Wash.  St.,  Forestvilie,  Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Mr.  Lewis  is  out  in  a  two-column 
scold  of  the  women  who  entered  his 
League  because  they  do  not  relieve  him 
of  previous  promises  and  put  up  more 
cash  or  sign  notes  to  help  pay  his  press¬ 
ing  debts.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  any  of 
these  women  that  his  latest  proposition 
is  an  exchange  of  notes?  Lewis  promises 
to  send  you  a  note  of  his  straw-man 
after  you  have  first  sent  him  youi  notes 
for  the  fixed  amount,  but  you  gi\e  him  a 
note  payable  within  a  year,  and  lie  gives 
you  a  note  payable  in  10  years.  There 
is  probably  another  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
change.  Usually  when  paper  is  ex¬ 
changed  in  this  way  it  is  called  “kiting 
checks”  in  financial  language ;  and  it  is 
a  subterfuge  that  is  not  in  high  favor  at 
the  banks.  The  exchange  would  be  a 
good  one  for  Mr.  Lewis,  because  the 
local  banks  would  probably  uiscount 
your  note  for  him.  Just  ask  your  bank¬ 
er  how  much  he  would  loan  on  Lewis’s 
debenture  without  recourse  to  jou. 

When  you  get  circulars  or  read  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  a  machine  to  convert 
one  pound  of  butter  and  a  pint  of  milk 
into  two  pounds  of  butter,  set  it  down  as 
a  development  of  the  old  two-minute 
churn  fake  that  has  been  worked  in  one 
form  or  another  for  the  past  20  jears. 

Perris  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  wholesale 
milk  dealers,  511  West  80th  street,  Xew 
.York  City. 

A  judgment  for  $746  has  been  filed 
in  favor  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Milk 
Products  Company.  Execution  has  been 
issued  and  the  sheriff  is  in  charge.  We 
have  previously  advised  caution  in  ex¬ 
tending  credit  to  this  account. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  De  King  Mfg. 
Co.  separator  and  aerator,  at  Chicago, 
Ill.  V  If  it  will  do  all  they  claim  for  it,  it 
would  he  a  great  help  to  farmers.  Will  it? 
Connecticut.  a.  m.  c. 

It  is  a  fake  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  show  up  for  the  past  15  years.  It 
takes  a  new  form  now  and  then,  as  the 
minute  churn,  or  the  five-minute  churn, 
but  it  is  always  the  same  old  fake  in 
principle. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  Lee  Todd, 
employment  agent,  Richmond,  Va.  V  1  sent 
him  $16  on  his  request  to  pay  railroad 
fare  of  a  man,  but  I  afterwards  found  it 
cost  only  $8.05.  The  man  is  under  agree¬ 
ment  to  pay  the  fare,  so  Todd  obliged 
him  to  pay  $7.95  more  than  his  fare,  and 
he  refuses  to  refund  the  amount.  Besides 
this  lie  held  a  trunk  belonging  to  the  man's 
wife  and  refused  to  give  it  up  without  un¬ 
just  payment.  l.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

In  this  case  it  seems  the  man  paid  the 
regular  agency  fee  besides  the  extra  fare, 
and  lie  says  he  agreed  to  pay  the  fare 
under  the  impression  that  $16  was  the 
regular  fare.  The  farmer  sent  the  re¬ 
mittance  under  the  same  impression. 

Received  check  to-day  from  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company  to  cover  shipment  of  sprouts 
iost  in  transit.  We  would  have  been  unable 
to  get  anything  but  for  your  efloits.  As 
you  will  not  accept  any  commission  please 
accept  our  hearty  thanks  I  am  glad  some¬ 
body  can  stir  the  Adams  Express  Company 
out  of  its  beauty  sleep.  e.  c.  t. 

New  Y'ork. 

This  was  a  shipment  of  sprouts  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  February  last. 
The  shipper  exhausted  his  patience  and 
his  resources  in  an  attempt  to  get  set¬ 
tlement  before  it  was  referred  to  us. 
We  have  been  at  it  since  April  last.  The 
amount  involved  in  this  particular  case 
was  $4.80.  The  experience  shows  how 
utterly  helpless  a  shipper  is  in  these 
small  transactions. 

Your  letter,  with  check  from  Lakewood 
Farms  Products  Co.  for  $25,  was  received 
this  morning.  We  heartily  thank  you  for 
your  procuring  settlement  to  this  extent 
for  us.  We  wish  you  the  large  success  your 
lofty  aims  and  untiring  endeavors  merit, 
and  we  shall  always  avail  ourselves  of 
every  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  your 
interests.  f.  h. 

Maryland. 

Many  readers  will  remember  that  we 
had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to  say 
that  we  did  not  think  the  stock  of  the 
above  company  a  good  investment  for 
farmers.  We  reminded  them  ct  what 
happened  to  a  similar  scheme  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  a  few  years  ago  under  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Charles  Cyphers.  Alter  the 
publication  we  had  a  call  from  a  man 
who  wanted  to  invest  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  insisted  that  we  were  not 
justified  in  the  criticism.  He  left  us  not 
more  than  half  convinced,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  furnish  actual  proof  of  the 
foolishness  of  such  an  investment  while 
the  promotion  is  going  on.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  since  collapsed  entirely.  The 
above  account  was  for  shipments,  and 
settlement  was  made  through  a  stock¬ 
holder.  Some  one  asks:  “How  can  you 
discover  the  colored  gentleman  in  the 
woodpile  when  you  don’t  even  see  the 


wood?”  You  can  identify  some  ani¬ 
mals  through  the  sense  of  hearmg.  and 
others  through ’the  sense  of  sitHI.  Most 
of  us  have  five  senses  by  which  we  are 
able  to  identify  objects.  Somethnes  by 
long  practice,  observation  and  study 
we  seem  to  develop  a  special  sense, 
which  is  hard  to  name  or  describe.  We 
have  been  watching  these  promoting 
schemes  so  long  that  somehow  we  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  their  existence  from 
what  the  promoters  themselves  say 
about  them.  Promise  of  big  profit  is  a 
sure  indication  that  a  faker  is  on  the  job. 

I  purchased  an  electrical  vibrator  of  the 
Linstrum  Smith  Co.,  261  La  Saiie  street, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  on  their  representation  that  it 
was  a  first-class  machine  and  just  as  good 
as  other  machines  costing  $100.  I  found  it 
very  inferior,  cheaply  constructed.  The 
electrical  features  wore  absolutely  worthless. 
After  a  fair  trial  I  sent  it  back,  having  paid 
express  charges  of  $5.50.  I  asked  them  to 
refund  my  money,  but  they  refuse.  I  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them  in  the  frankest  way  that 
I  am  ill  and  in  need  of  the  money  but  to 
no  effect.  Can  you  get  it  for  me? 

California.  •  o.  e.  f. 

The  vibrator  is  of  course  a  fake  in 
that  it  is  claimed  by  the  makers  to  be 
a  relief  tor  the  majority  of  ailments  that 
will  come  up  in  daily  life.  It  is  hard 
work  to  get  any  faker  to  return  money 
after  he  has  succeeded  in  extracting  it 
from  his  victim.  Occasionally  we  suc¬ 
ceed  from  some  one  who  has  a  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  publicity,  but  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  we  can  only  tell  the  story 
as  a  warning  for  others.  We  have  not 
been  successful  in  getting  the  return  of 
this  remittance  from  the  Linstrum 
Smith  Co.,  and  they  now  have  both  the 
money  and  the  vibrator. 

What  is  the  commercial  rating  of  the  firm 
of  Brower  Bros.,  commission  merchants,  248 
Washington  street,  New  York?  The  last 
remaining  member  of  the  firm,  Andrew  S. 
Brower,  died  March  10,  so  his  bookkeeper 
informs  me.  The  firm  was  an  olu  one  and 
I  have  dealt  with  them  for  over  20  years. 
Lately  they  have  been  very  slow  in  sending 
proceeds  of  sales;  that  is,  for  seven  a!  years 
past.  Returns  for  15  barrels  aoples  shipped 
last  November  are  still  due  me.  The  book¬ 
keeper  informs  me  that  the  apples  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $3  per 
barrel.  E.  h. 

New  York. 

Another  firm  is  now  doing  business 
at  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
Brower  Bros.,  and  get  their  mail  and 
probably  shipments  made  to  them,  but 
they  say  they  are  not  responsible  for 
claims  of  this  kind.  The  old  firm  had 
a  good  business  rating.  We  are  advised 
that  the  widow  of  A.  S.  Brower  resides 
at  Oradell,  N.  J.,  and  the  estate  would 
seem  to  be  good  for  the  account,  but 
we  get  no  response  to  inquiries  about  it. 
Some  people  think  that  a  shipper’s 
claim  is  a  good  thing  to  ignore,  while 
they  would  not  think  of  repudiating 
other  accounts.  Perhaps  some  one  will 
remind  this  estate  of  its  obligations. 

Why  don't  you  get  out  a  life  member¬ 
ship  for  $25?  You  take  the  $25  and  put  at 
interest  at  four  per  cent.  This  will  give 
you  $1  and  save  lots  of  postage,  a.  t.  h. 

That  would  be  a  good  bargain  for  us, 
but  a  bad  bargain  for  a  farmer.  For 
that  reason  we  could  not  advise  it  for 
them,  nor  adopt  it  for  ourselves.  We 
could  take  that  $25  and  place  it  in  a 
savings  bank  and  draw  one  dollar  every 
year.  It  would  save  us  postage  and 
other  expense,  and  make  us  sure  of  our 
subscriber  as  long  as  he  lived.  When 
the  subscriber  died,  we  would  still  have 
his  $25.  You  can  see  therefore  that  the 
farmer  would  be  better  off  to  put  his  $25 
in  a  savings  bank  and  pay  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  out  of  the  earnings  of  it  every  year, 
and  when  he  died  the  $25  would  belong 
to  his  family  or  estate  instead  of  to  us. 
The  fakers  who  try  to  get  your  money 
in  exchange  for  promises  will  figure  it 
out  in  another  way,  and  add  some  al¬ 
lurements  and  embellishments,  but  in  the 
last  analysis  the  result  is  the  same. 

I  have  had  a  very  unsatisfactory  deal 
with  Seeboth  Bros.  Co.,  wholesale  junk 
dealers  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  I  sent  them 
299  pounds  rubber  at  eight  cents ;  365 
pounds  at  five  cents,  and  340  pounds  cotton 
rags  at  one  cent.  The  rags  were  ail  clean 
and  well  sorted.  They  sent  me  credit  for 
bicycle  tires,  but  I  never  sent  them  any.  I 
should  have  had  $45.57  for  my  .shipment. 
They  returned  me  $22.41,  sending  returns 
short  in  both  weight  and  price.  I  am  a 
poor  man  and  nearly  blind,  and  need  my 
money.  There  is  $22.66  due  me.  I  can 
prove  that  the  goods  were  right  and  clean. 
Since  they  credit  me  with  bicycle  tires  I 
did  not  send  and  say  the  rags  were  not 
sorted,  and  did  not  give  me  credit  for 
weight,  they  probably  returned  me  for 
stuff  shipped  by  some  one  else,  and  not  for 
my  own  goods.  Can  you  collect  for  me? 
Michigan.  h.  s. 

We  have  been  unable  to  do  anything 
with  this  claim.  The  concern  refused 
to  do  anything  or  to  give  any  detailed 
information  that  would  throw  any  light 
on  the  subject.  A  poor  man,  or  any 
other  shipper  for  that  matter,  has  little 
chance  in  a  dispute  of  the  kind  with  a 
house  that  takes  the  position  assumed 
by  this  concern.  We  have  never  yet 
found  any  concern  anyway  anxious  to 
give  definite  information  after  it  had 
deliberately  taken  advantage  of  a  cus- 
tomer.  j.  j.  D. 
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REASONS  FOR  BUYING  A 

OE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

De  Laval  separators  save  enough 
over  any  gravity  creaming  of  milk 
in  butter  fat,  quality  of  cream, 
sweet  skimmilk,  labor,  time  and 
trouble  to  pay  for  themselves 
every  six  months. 

De  Laval  separators  save  enough 
over  other  separators  in  closer 
separation,  running  heavier  and 
smoother  cream,  skimming  cool 
milk,  greater  capacity ,  easier  clean 
ing.  easier  running  and  less  repairs 
to  pay  for  themselves  every  year. 

Improved  De  Laval  separators 
save  enough  over  De  Laval  ma- 
chinesof  five  to  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  more  absolutely  thorough 
separation  under  all  conditions, 
greater  capacity,  easier  running, 
and  greater  simplicity  to  pay  for 
themselves  every  two  years. 

De  Laval  separators  are  not  only 
superior  to  others  hut  at  same 
time  cheapest  in  pi’oportion  to 
actual  capacity,  and  they  last 
from  five  to  ten  times  longer. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the 
world’s  experienced  separator 
users,  including  98  per  cent  of  all 
creamerymen,  use  and  endorse 
the  De  Laval  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO 

DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 

MONTREAL 
14  &  10  PRINCES8  8T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


Use  a  HERCULES 

All-Steel  Triple-Power 

Stump  Puller  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  at  our  risk  now 
with  a  famous  Hercules  onllOdays’  Free  Trial. 
Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps 
out,  roots  and  all.  400%  stronger  than  any 
other  puller  made.  Triple  power  attachment 
means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump 
puller  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with 
Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all 
bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished 
and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increesi" 


power,  making 

400% 

More 
Power 


it  extremely  light-running. 
Hitch  on  to  any  stump 
and  the 

Stump  is  Bound 
to  Come 

Also  pnl  Is  largest- 
sized  green  trees, 
ho,:  ger  ows, 
etc.  Don’t  risk 
dangerous 
and  cosily 
dynamito.  It 
only  shatters 
stump  and  leaves 
roots  in  ground. 
Save  big  money 
by  getting  our 
and  free  trial  offer.  Also 
special  proposition  to 
first  buyers  where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a 
postal  card  today.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

130  17th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 


FREE  BOOKS 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  i 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  ‘■AJStl  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day*’  Freo  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mas. 

THflRniifiHRRFn  single  comb  white  leghorn 
i  nunuuuriDncu  yearlng  hens  also  earlypullets 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Elliott,  Flemingt#n,  N.  J. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


Wizen  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  renly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  12. 

WESTERN  CANADA’S 

1910CR0PS 

Wheat  Yield  In  Many  Dis¬ 
tricts  Will  be  from  25  to 
35  Bushels  Per  Acre 

Land  sales  and  homestead  entries 
increasing.  No  cessation  in  num¬ 
bers  going  from  United  States. 
Wonderful  opportunities  romain 
for  those  who  intend  making 
Canada  their  homo.  Newdistricta 
being  opened  up  for  settlement. 
Many  farmers  will  net,  this  year,  $10  to  $15  per  aero 
from  their  wheat  crop.  All  the  advantages  of  old 
settled  countries  are  there.  Good  schools,  churches, 
splendid  markets,  excellent  railway  facilities.  See 
the  grain  exhibits  at  the  different  State  and  some  of 
the  County  fairs.  Letters  similar  to  the  following 
arc  received  every  day,  testifying  to  satisfactory  con¬ 
ditions;  other  districts  aro  as  favorably  spoken  of: 

They  Sent  for  Their  Son 

Maidstone,  Sask.,  Canada,  August  5,  1910. 

My  parents  came  hero  from  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa,  four 
years  ago  and  were  so  well  pleased  with  this  country 
they  sent  to  Coeur  d’Alene  lor  me.  I  have  taken  up 
a  homestead  near  them,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  to 

"  '20NARD - 


stop  here. 


LE< 


DOUGLAS. 


Wants  Settlers’  Kate  for  His  Stock 


Well,  I  got  up 

sin 


Stettler,  Alberta,  July  31, 1910. 
hero  from  Forest  City,  Iowa,  last 


■  in  gb-d  shape  with  the  stock  and  everything. 
Now,  I  have  got  two  boys  back  in  Iowa  yet,  and  I  am 
going  back  there  now  soon  to  get  them  and  another 
car  up  here  this  fall.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is, 
if  there  is  uny  chance  to  get  a  cheap  rato  back  again, 
and  when  we  return  to  Gunudu  I  will  call  at  your 
office  for  our  certificates. 

Yours  truly,  H.  A.  WIK. 


Will  Blake  His  Home  in  Canada 

Brainerd,  Minn.,  August  1,  1910. 

1  am  going  to  Canudu  a  week  from  today  and  in- 
tend  to  make  my  homo  tliero.  My  husband  has  been 
there  six  weeks  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  country, 
so  he  wants  me  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  He  filed 
on  a  cluim  near  Landis,  Sask.,  und  by  his  description 
of  it  it  must  be  a  pretty  place.  My  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Zimmer,  lives  there  und  it  was  through 
him  that  we  decided  to  locate  in  Cunuda. 

Yours  truly, 

MRS.  RICHARD  HENRY  EBINGER. 


Send  for  literature  and  ask  the  local  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agents  for  Excursion  Rates,  best  districts  in 
which  to  locate,  and  when  to  go.  Address 

Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Gov’t  Agent 
Boom  30  Syracuse  Savings  Dank  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  * 

in  the 

Southeast 


There  is 
m  onoy  in 
raising  live 
stock  and  in 
dairying  in 
t  li  o  South¬ 
east,  where 
good  lands 
are  only  $10 
to  $ 4 0  a n 
acre.  The 


climate  is  the  best  in  America.  The  largest  varieties 
of  grasses  and  forage  plants  give  stock  raisers  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  sections.  Alfalfa  yields  four  to  six 
crops  a  year.  Corn  yields  by-  good  farmers  highest  in 
the  count  ry.  Beef  and  pork  are  made  at  3  to  4  cents  a  B 
pound.  Dairy  products  command  highest  prices.  Gov¬ 
ernment  experts  recommend  Southeast  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  We  will  give  information 
about  best  locations.  Write  for  Homeseekers’  Bates. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Hind  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1841  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Y3J^T here  is  time 


SILO 


TO  GET  A 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

FOR  THIS  YEAR’S  CORN  CROP 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  few  hundred  Choice  Early  Hatched 
COCKERELS  for  sale. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 


Hone’s  “Bred-to-Lay’ 


II  Choice  breeders  of 
1911)  at  bargain 

R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  IMS 

and  Cockerels;  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 

11.  K,  HONE,  Crescent  11111  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 

5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Write  for  price 
list,  it’s  free.  DE  KtEINE  BROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 

FFRRFT^V- Here  ^  am  a8hifi.  dealing  in  ruff  on 
■  tnntlO  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  SPENCER,  OHIO. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


3\r 


D 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


YOUNG  STOCK  AND 
YEABLIN  G  S 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
TO  MAKE  ROOM 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA  PA. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Kichluud,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  PULLETS  WANTED 

Must  be  well  matured,  of  popular  strains, 
and  thoroughly  first-class  in  every  way. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  -:-  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

DIIMMrD  nilPVC  for  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
nUNNtn  UUUlYO  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 


THOROUGHBRED  S  C  W-  LEGH0RNS-300 Yearlings 


each. 


$1.00  each;  100  2-year-old  75c. 
F.  B.  DII,TS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  vex-y  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICE,  Yorktown,  New  York. 
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Wholesale 

Retail 

.30 
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30 
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29  .32 
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24©  .28 

.26 
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.28 

.28©  .31 

.23 
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.22 
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.24©  .25, 
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.22 

White,  good  to  choice. 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 28 

Common  to  Good. 


Marrow,  bu .  2.85 

Medium . 2.25 

White  Kidney .  3.U0  @  3.25 

Yellow  Eye . 3.UU  ©  3.10 

HORS 

Prime  to  Choice . 21  @  .23 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  .20 

Pacific  Coast . 12  @  .17 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal. 

Standard  Grade . 


qt. 

.09© 

.12 

CHEESE 

.17© 

.19 

..  .12  @  .13 

.14® 

.16 

.10© 

.1“? 

EGGS 

e.  .33  ©  .36 

.35© 
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.30 
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.23© 
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qt 
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Qt 
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© 
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.24 

.16 


.13 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy .. .  .10  @  11 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .09 

Sum  Dried . 01  ©  .06 

Raspberries . 21  ©  .22 

Cherries . 12  <3>  14 


.15 

■09@  .12 


Apples.  Duchess,  bbl.. 

2.60 

© 

3.75 

Gravenstein . 

2.60 

© 

4.00 

Klush  . 

© 

4  00 

Alexander . 

3.00 

© 

4.50 

Fall  Pippin . 

2.50 

fd) 

4.00 

Nyack  Pippin . 

2.25 

© 

3.75 

King . 

2.00 

© 

4.00 

McIntosh . 

2.50 

© 

5.00 

Wealthy . 

2.60 

© 

4.25 

Twenty  Onneo . 

3.20 

© 

4.00 

Greening . 

2.00 

© 

3.75 

Jonathan  . 

3.00 

© 

5.50 

York  Imperial . 

2.00 

© 

4.00 

Common . 

1.00 

© 

2.00 

Crabapples,  bbl . 

3.00 

© 

6.00 

Fresh  Figs,  qt . 

.05 

© 

.10 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.07 

© 

.12 

Peaches,  W.  N.  Y..  bkt. 

.30 

@ 

1.25 

W.  Va.,  bkt . 

.  .40 

© 

1.00 

Jersey,  bkt . 

.25 

© 

.85 

Pine  Island . 

.25 

© 

.65 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 

2.50 

© 

6.00 

Kieffer . 

1.25 

© 

1.75 

Rartlett . 

2.00 

6.00 

Anjou . 

,  2.50 

© 

3.25 

BOsc . 

3.00 

© 

4.00 

© 

3.50 

Grapes,  18-lb.  case _ 

.50 

© 

.90 

Plums,  8  lb.  bkt . 

.25 

@ 

.40 

Muskmelons,  crate.... 

.25 

© 

1.75 

Watermelons,  car  ..... 

.50.00  ©  200.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Southern,  bbl . 

1.25 

©  1.50 

Long  Island,  bbl  .... 

1.50 

©  2.00 

Jersey,  bbl . 

1.25 

©  1.75 

Maine . 

1 .25 

©  1.35 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.00 

©  1.25 

Cabbage,  ton .  i 

10.00 

©12.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.10 

©  .25 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 

.50 

©  1.60 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

1.00 

©  2.00 

Cauli  dowers,  bbl . 

1.00 

fa)  3.75 

Egg  Plants,  bbl . 

.36 

©  1.00 

Lettuce.  Bj-bbl.  bkt _ 

.75 

©  1  25 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

©  1.50 

Pens.  *4  bbl.  bkt . 

.75 

©  1.50 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl... 

.75 

©  1.50 

Onions,  OrangeCo.,  bag  1.00 

©  2.00 

Conn.  White,  bbl... 

2.50 

©  3.00 

Long  Island,  bbl _ 

1.00 

©  1.87 

Jersey,  bu . 

.76 

©  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.35 

@  .75 

Squash,  bbl . 

.50 

©  1.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box 

.30 

®  .75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

©  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.16 

©  .17 

Fowls . 

.17 

©  .18 

Roosters . 

.10 

@  .12 

each  ,03©  .05 


Ducks . 15  @  .17 

Geese . 11  ©  .13 

Turkeys . 12  ©  .16 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Fey,  old . 

.21 

@  .22 

.23©  .26 

Common  to  Good.... 

.15 

©  .18 

.18® 

.31 

Spring . 

.25 

©  .28 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.19 

@  .20 

.22© 

.24 

Good  to  Ctioiee . 

.17 

©  .18 

.18© 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.14 

@  .16 

.16© 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

©  .24 

Fowls . 

14 

©  .17 

16© 

.20 

Ducks.  Spring . 

.15 

@  .19 

Squabs,  doz . 

2.UU 

©  3.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.25 

©  6.75 

Bulls . 

3.50 

®  4.25 

Cows . 

2.00 

©  4  .60 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . . 

8.00 

©11.00 

Culls . 

4.00 

®  7.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

3.00 

©  4.60 

Lambs . 

6.50 

®  7.25 

Hogs . 

9.40 

©  9.00 

Wheat,  No.  1 


GRAIN 
North’n 


941 

Spring,  bu . 

1  19 

941 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.01 

942 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.60 

© 

.62 

946 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.38 

© 

.42 

948 

Rye . 

.75 

ra) 

79 

Events  of  the  Week .  949 

Republican  Convention  .  949 

Echoes  of  Ogdensburg  Fair .  949 

Taxing  Automobiles  .  953 

Fencing  Railway  Line .  9._>7 

Division  of  Estate .  J5< 

Ownership  in  Overhanging  Limbs .  957 

The  Consumer’s  Dollar .  9;>7 

Publisher’s  Desk  .  958 


MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
September  30  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  ‘‘Retail”  is  rather 
an  Indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  or  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments, 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  Ib... 

Good  to  Choice . 

Dower  Grades  . 

Htate  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Factory . 22 

Packing  Stock . 

MILK 

New  York  Exchange  price  f  1 .81  per 
40-quart  can.  netting  391  cents  to 
shippers  in  the  20-ceut  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


Common  to  Good.... 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  Si. 00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  @  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  ©  20.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  ©  17.00 

Clover  Mixed . 11.00  @  17  00 

Clover .  15.00 

Straw,  Rye . 10.00  ®  11.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ©  9.00 


SEE  THAT 


this  trade-mark  is  on 
every  bottle  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  you  buy; 
it  s  t  a  n  d  s  for  the 
original  standard 
and  only  genuine 
preparation  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  in  the 
world — 


Scott's  Emulsion 

Cod  Liver  Oil  preparations  with¬ 
out  this  trade-mark  are  only  cheap 
imitations,  many  of  them  containing 
harmful  drugs  or  alcohol.  Be  SURE 
to  get  SCOTT’S,  all  druggists 


NO  ROOF  REPAIRS 


jpfoos'a 


WHICH  WILL  YOU  BE? 

The  milkman  who  is  just  makihg  a  living  or  tlie 
milkman  who  is  making  money.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  a  difference  in  equipment.  The 
one  who  is  making  money  adopts  modern  methods 
of  delivery  and  uses  a  Parsons  "Low-Down.” 
Write  us  to-day  for  complete  description  and  you 
will  be  started  on  tffo  road  for  making  money. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

Dairy  Dept.  Karlville,  N.  V. 


Cook  Feed  |  *PaySB« 


Get  largest  profits  from  horses, 
cows.  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  by 
feeding  cooked  feed.  Costs  loss 
than  raw  to  reach  market  topping 
condition.  The  Farmers’  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler  is  practi¬ 
cal  and  i  nexpensive.  Boils  sap, 
renders  lard,  cooks  scrapple,  ster¬ 
ilizes  milk  cans,  boils  spraying 
mixtures.  Send  for  special  sale  list. 
LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

Mature  early.  Hardy  and  very  Prolific. 
Choice  Stock.  Address 

R.  W.  McALLEN,  -  Fanuettsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


-Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  2  cows,  9  heifers,  7  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Ringbone. 

I  have  a  mare  eight  years  old  that  has 
been  worked  very  hard,  and  it  has  caused 
her  to  have  ring  bones  in  the  foreleg. 
When  on  soft  road  she  does  not  seem 
very  sore,  but  on  bard  road  she  is  quite 
lame.  Will  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for 
such  a  ease?  h.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

The  lameness  of  ringbone  affecting  a 
fore  pastern  is  practically  incurable  by 
ordinary  firing  and  blistering,  such  as 
may  relieve  ringbone  of  a  hind  pastern. 
Unnerving  is  the  best  remedy,  and  it 
has  to  be  done  above  the  pastern  (  high 
operation).  Unnerving  can  only  be  done 
by  an  expert,  and  is  not  really  a  remedy. 
It  renders  the  parts  below  the  severed 
nerves  insensitive,  so  that  pain  is  not  felt. 
It  should  only  be  done  on  a  horse  that 
has  good  feet ;  otherwise  sloughing  may 
take  place..  Indeed  there  always  is  some 
slight  danger  of  sloughing  of  the  hoof.  If 
you  cannot  have  the  operation  performed 
Clip  the  hair  from  ringbone  and  blister 
repeatedly  with  cerate  of  cantharrides  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  a.  s.  a. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


fid  AT^~ ANGOKAS—  Extra  large  Bucks  and 
UUnlO  nannies,  good  breeders.  It  pays  to  raise 
goats.  There  should  be  a  breeder  itt  each  locality. 

SH0H0LA  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Shohola.  Pa. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS— from  260-egg  strain— $1.00 
I  and  $2.00  each.  C.  GORDON.  Sprakers.  N.  Y. 

pAI)  CAT  IT -S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

*  v/ix  vJ i  ID  AD  Young  Strain,  April  hatch. 
$2.00  each;  also  a  few  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
$1.50  each.  Mrs.  Alice  Scarborough,  Rt.  1,  Dover,  Del. 


FURS  ARE  HIGH 


FUR  NEWS  MAGAZINE 
tells  how  to  trap,  hunt,  skin, 
stretch  and  grade  furs;  about 
baits,  scents,  dead-falls,  snares, 
guns,  dogs,  camps  and  every¬ 
thing  you  ought  to  know.  SPECIAL.  Send  25c.  for  3 
mos.  trial  subscription  and  get  FREE,  “  Mink  Trapping 
Secrets”  and  all  game,  fur  and  bounty  laws. 

NEWS  PUB.  CO.,  48  W.  24th  Street,  New  York 


FUR 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Loghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  ;  New  York 

Gheslnuts-Live  Poultry-Fancy  Eggs 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO..  229  Washington  St..  New  York 

pi.ICASK  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  l’onitry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  H.  li.  tTOOlHVAKII,  31I2  (Jreennieli  St.,  N.  V 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO..  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

WANTFn  flGENTS  T0  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

TTHlilLU  Easy  to  soil.  Big  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address,  L.  li.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


RAW  FURS  FRICEs’pAID1 

FOR  SKUNK  MINK.  MUSKAT.  EIC.  WE 
GUARANTEE  FULL  SATISFACTION  OR  RE 
TURK  FURS  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  SEND 
FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  MARKET  REPORTS 

J.  HENRY  STICHT  &  CO. 

18  W.  ZO™  STREET.  NE  W  YORK 

P0HTIVIIY  THE  BEST  FIRM  TO  SILl  RAW  FURS 
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The 
only 
robfing 
that  never 
wears  out  is — 
Slate.  Docs  not 
'rust  or  water -soak, 
not  melt  —  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  went  her  or 
'climate.  The  only  roof  that  is 
’'everlasting.  SHELDON’S 
SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  ROOFING 
.  SLATE,  the  only  material  without  an 
"equal.  No  more  expensive  than  other  higb- 
de  roofing.  Send  today  for  our  free  book 
"The  Boof  Question,”  and  tell  ua  your  wanta. 

r.C. Sheldon  Slate  Co.  obahvYu.kJn.y. 


WAIITCn  °"  farm  near  Baltimore,  experi- 
H  (111  I  CU  perienced  workingmanager;  must 
thoroughly  understand  farming  and  care  of  stock; 
wife  to  attend  poultry  and  he  a  gilt-edge  butter 
maker.  Scotchman  preferred.  State  age,  size  of 
family,  references  and  wages  expected.  Address 
WM.  H.  WHITRIDGE,  663  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore. 

I  STCI.r,  FARMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Fruit, grain 
I  mid  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  il  ANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

71  ACRES,  half  cleared,  five  room  honse,  school,  store, 
church,  mill  convenient.  R.  F.  D..  Other  farms. 

O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


IRfl  Forme  F ° R  sale  cheap, 

IJU  ■  □  I  III  O  Delaware  Valley.  New 
and  map  free. 


in  fertile 

_  _  catalogue 

Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


GOOD  HOME  FARMS  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

3STew  J  ©racy  Farms 

FOR  SALE— Choice  Farms  and  Country  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  great  garden,  fruit  and  ponltry  centre, 
Burlington  County,  the  best  for  soil,  markets,  direct 
shipping;  good  home  surroundings.  Send  for  list. 

A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington,  n.  J. 

enD  QAI  CT _ One  Hundred  and  Thirty 

■  i\  OnLL  Acres,  thirty  acres  wood 

land,  watered  by  springs,  twolve  room  honse,  large 
basement  barn,  applos  and  cherries,  three  miles 
from  station  and  market.  .  Price,  $3,001).  Terms, 
$1,800  cash,  balance  mortgage.  H  A  1,  L  S 
FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County, 
New  York. 

CnR  UCIIT-A  35  acre  farm  situated  at  Island 
run  nen  I  Heights,  N  J..  with  a  1000  ft.  water 
front,  house  has  hot  wator  heat,  private  water 
works  and  bath.  Electric  and  gas  on  premises,  also 
a  ’phone  and  within  10  minutes  of  P.R.R.  Station, 
stores  and  post  office.  Directly  opposite  Pine  Beach 
Hotel,  which  is  open  all  the  year,  with  excellent 
local  trade.  The  farm  most  all  in  grass.  Rent 
$300.00,  including  farming  utensils.  Address 
W.  H.  PETTIB0NE,  102  So.  GOtli  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

_ Choice  Virginia  Farms _ 


Along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  As  Low 
As  $10  Per  Acre 

Rich  soil ;  mild  winters  :  nearby  Eastern 
markets.  For  handsome  illustrated  booklet, 
" Country  Life  in  Virginia"  (100  pages),  and 
low  twice-a-month  excursion  rates  address 
<».  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

C.  «fc  O.  Railway,  Box  N.Y,,  Richmond,  \a. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possiblo  for 

the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

^^5^J5as^Otl^Creet^Tew^Y<vrk^J?LAL^ 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 
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Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon.  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
ami  other  furs  arc  bringing  high  prices  In 
New  York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship 
to.  Do  you  went  to  know 
“Howto  Get  More  Money  for  Your  Raw  Furs?” 
VVriteand  ask  formy  pricelist— it’sfrco.  Highest 
commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  15a 
F.  N.  MONJO,  ISti  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y. 


* 

■ 

■ 

M 

■ 

■ 

■ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  mako 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  anil  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  In  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FURS 


You  want  good  juices.  Liberal  assort¬ 
ment  and  prompt  returns.  Therefore 
send  at  once  for  price  list  and  ship  to 
M.  F.  Pf.ielzer  &  Co., 

6  East  12th  Street.  (Desk  22), 

New  York  City. 


NEW  MODERN”  LITTER  CARRIER 


GLOR  BROS.  AND 


The  most  practical  and  up-to-date  time  and  labor 
saver  on  the  market.  Carries  the  litter  away  from  stables 
and  saves  you  three-fourths  the  expense. 

Pays  For  Itself  in  a  Short  Time 

Double  trolley,  double  chain  hoists,  easy  to  use  and 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

Our  “New  Modern”  Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manager  and  watering  basin  is  the  best  yet. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

“  Everything  for  the  Barn  ” 

W1LL.IS  MFG.  CO.,  56  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
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k*  Three 

Big  Banks  Certify 
to  Our  Reliability!  ^ 

^  Scott  County  Savings  BanK  V 
W  Capital  9260,000  Surplus  9 1 60,000  1 

f  Davenport,  Iowa  ' 

To  Whom,  it  May  Concern: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Gordon- Van  Tine  Co.  Their  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  is  well  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($300,000.00),  aLd  they  enjoy  the  highest  credit 
with  western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money  with 
their  orders,  as  wo  understand  that  if  goods 
aro  not  entirely  satisfactory  they  may  bo  re-  , 
I  turned  at  shippers’ expense  and  the  money  A 


will  be  promptly  refunded.  The  officers 
of  this  company  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  us,  and  may  be  relied  . 
k  upon  to  do  exactly  ns  they  agree.  ^ 

Jk  J.  11.  HASH,  Cashier. 


Buy  Building  Material  at  50c  on  the  Dollar 

Direct  from  Our  Great  Millwork  Plant— No  Middle 


QUALITY,  SAFE  DELIVERY  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


"Unde  Sam1 
ii  Onr 
Traveling 

Man 


EACH 


2-Lt.  Windows 


Good  Strong:  Door 


Corner  Blocks 


Each 


5, 000. Bargains  Ready 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Frames,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Roofing — Everything! 

We  are  selling  high-grade  guaranteed  Building  Material  of  every  description  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  If 
you  want  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  prices  demanded  by  retail  dealers,  here  is  your  chance.  Simply  put  *- 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  “Uncle  Sam”  will  bring  you  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  of  over 
5,000  Bargains— everything  required  to  put  up  a  new  building  or  modernize  an  old  one.  Here  in  our  great 
new  fireproof  plant,  built  of  solid  concrete,  we  carry  the  largest,  finest  stock  of  building  material  in  the  world. 

Build  That  House  or  Barn  HOW  and  Save  Money  in  F 

To  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  new  fireproof  plant,  we  have  started  a  sa _ 

6tartled  the  country.  So  great  are  the  price  reductions,  so  vast  and  varied  is  the  stock, 
so  wonderful  are  our  new  facilities  for  quick  shipment,  that  the  public  Is  simply 
paralyzed.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  build,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  remodel  c 
repair  your  house,  barn  or  other  buildings,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  buy  Building 
Material,  now,  now,  now  Is  the  accepted  time— the  supreme  opportunity  to 
save  big  money— to  make  every  dollar  go  twice  as  far  as  before.  Such  stu- 
*  pendous  bargains,  Such  money-saving  offers,  such  high  quality  for  so  little 
money,  may  never,  never,  never  come  again.  Delay  may  cost  you  dearly. 

Over  Half  a  Million  Customers! 

Solely  through  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  and  the  Big  Values  offered 
therein,  we  have  built  up  a  patronage  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Over  half  a  million  satisfied,  enthusiastic,  loyal  customers  on  our  books  ! 

You  can’t  put  your  finger  on  the  map  of  the  United  States  without 
locating  a  Gordon-Van  Tine  customer!  We  have  been  in  the  Building 
Material  business  since  18C5.  Our  business  motto  is  the  Golden  Rule. 

Every  article  we  ship  is  guaranteed,  and  wo  refund  every 
penny  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  goods  are  not  absolutely 
satisfactory.  Three  big  banks  vouch  for  our  reliability.  See 
our  rating  in  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agencies. 

Ask  our  customers.  Get  the  3  Big  Free  Catalogs  and  see  prices. 


A 

Flight 
.  of  Stairs 
Complete  for 


prices  save  you  from  $fifl  to  $125  on  stairs. 


or 


C 1  0  07  builds  this  8-room  house  complete. 
vljO&f  We  will  furnish  you  all  the  Lum¬ 
ber  and  Millwork,  including  plans,  for  $698. 


Cl  1C4  builds  this  barn.  32x44.  We  will  furnish 
y  lj  I  0“t  all  Lumber  and  Millwork  for  $685. 


buys  Lumber,  Barn  Sash  and  other 
necessary  material  for  this  barn.  See 
Plan  Book.  We  sell  n  tremendous 
amount  of  barn  material— everything 
from  foundation  to  cupola.  Our  prices 
enable  you  to  build  barns  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  farm  buildings  at  a  saving 
that  will  astonish  you.  Send  us  list 
of  materials  for  free  estimate  or  get 
our  great  Book  of  Plans  for  Farm 
Buildings  and  see  the  big  suving  we 
guarantee.  Tho  barn  shown  hero  is 
only  one  of  thousands  built  from 
Gordon-Van  Tine  materials.  Build 
that  barn  NOW  and  save  money! 


Killarney  Door 


I  We  Ship  Promptly.  Two 

railroad  tracks,  each  with 
I  double  loading  platform,  ex¬ 
tend  the  entire  length  of  our 
warehouses.  No  dray  age ! 


Plan  Rook  FREE! 


$4  171  builds  this  7-room  house  complete.  Wo 
will  furnish  all  Lumber  and  Millwork, 
including  plans,  for  $1,022. 


LUMBER 

”  5100  to  $300  ^ 


$100  to  $300 
on  Every  Carload  Shipped! 

Ask  for  our  Free  Lumber  List,  which  gives  cut 


Over  50  Designs  for  Mouses,  Bams, 
Cottages,  Bungalows,  Granaries, 
Hog  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

This  great  Plan  Book  wins  out  because  it 
is  practical  and  gives  the  latest  ideas  on 
farm  architecture.  Gives  complete  designs 
for  fifty  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows; 
Farm,  Dairy  and  Cattle  Barns:  Corn  Houses, 
Granaries,  Cattle  Sheds,  Hog  Houses, 
Wagon  Sheds,  Implement  Sheds,  Cribs, 
Automobile  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
Every  building  shown  has  been  actually  built  at  the  prices  stated.  The  handsome 
houses  shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  this  page  are  taken  from  our  Plan  Book.  Note 
the  low  cost  for  lumber  and  millwork!  The  book  is  free.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 


prices  on  Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber.  Dimension, 
Joists  and  Timber,  Siding.  Flooring,  Ceiling,  1 111- 
~  "  Shingles, 


......  Timber, - - _  -  v. 

ishing  Lumber,  Fencing,  Ship  Lap,  Lath 


etc.,  etc.  Onr  yards  are 
different  railroads. 

Water-Proof  and  Fire-Resisting 

FLINT-COATED 

ROOFING 

*too 


connected  with  26 


Per  Roll  of  108 
square  feet  .  . 

1- Ply,  $1.00 

2- Ply,  $1.25 

3- Ply,  $1.50 

Another  big  cut  in  Roofing!  Millions 
of  feet  of  Flint-Coated  Roofing,  made 
of  genuine  Wool  Felt,  waterproofed 
with  Asphalt,  surfaced  with  Flint  and 
Mica— at  less  than  half  regular  prices, 
for  quick  clearance.  Every  roll  guaran¬ 
teed  6,  8  or  10  years,  according  to 
weight.  Ask  for  Free  Roofing  Catulog. 


How  to  Remodel  Old 

Uaiiaaa  at  Very  Low  Cost 
VlOllSGS  for  Materials 

Our  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog  gives 
valuable  ideas  for  modernizing  old  houses 
— tells  how  to  add  stairs,  porches,  mantels, 
plate  rail,  etc.,  etc.,  at  lowest  possible  cost. 
Costs  only  a  few  dollars  to  double  the 
attractiveness  of  an  old-fashioned  house. 


Estimates  FREE 

Send  List  of  Materials  Needed 
and  See  What  We  Can  Save  You 

Our  Estimating  Department  makes  no 
charge  forgiving  complete  itemized  figures 
on  material  for  any  kind  of  a  building. 
Send  list  of  materials  wanted,  or  figure  it 
out  yourself,  from  our  catalog. 


(4  CIA  builds  tliis  7-room  houso  completo.  Wo 
«?*|V  I  “r  will  furnish  all  Lumber  and  Millwork, 
including  plans,  for  $1,057. 


Why  Pay  Two  Prices 

for"  Millwork,  Lumber,  Etc.?  8^0.°^  IM 

■R  iixf  ^  v'  a  tn  lie  4  tv  o  tv  1 1  O  tt  f  1 1 T  T _ n  f  ■  ,  l.  1  W  n  r,  1  MM?  A  —  —  f  a  n  A  I  R  a  m  (•  i.  a  *.  a  $  a  II 


$4  000  bunas  this  beautiful  bunga 

plete.  We  will  furnish  all  Lumber  und 
Millwork,  including  plans,  for  $868. 


Buy  from  us  in  any  quantity — at  wholesale  prices — less  than  the  retail 
dealer  pays.  We  undersell  everybody  because  we  save  you  the  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  Whether  you  buy  85  worth  or  85,000  worth,  you  get  our 
lowest  prices,  and  our  guarantee  of  quality.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  every  dollar  refunded. 


T5/l.i  ,.4  I  Sul  "!V1  n  i,  (  .1  .  C.iif  no  I  Mantels  Grand  Millwork  Sale 


Beautiful  Mantels.  Grates 
and  Firepluce  Fittings  ah 
most  given  uway.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  tho  small  cost. 
Grand  Free  Catalog  gives  pic¬ 
tures,  prices  and  descriptions. 

Porch  Column  Porch  Millwork 

SLASHED! 

Every  farm  home  should 
have  a  porch  — an  out¬ 
door  living  room.  Put  up 
a  porch  at  small  expense. 

See  Catalog  for  prices  on 
all  porch  material. 


Porch 
Brackets 


to  Celebrate  Completion  of  Vast  New  Concrete  Warehouses 

These  special  prices  are  limited  to  this  Grand  Millwork  Celebration 
Sale— to  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  enormous  new  concrete  mill- 
work  plant.  NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  at  a  tremendous  saving! 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address  at  Once! 

Write  immediately.  Use  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  or  postal.  This 
is  important.  Get  possession  of  the  great  money-saving,  price-cutting 
catalogs.  Get  your  name  on  our  Free  Mailing  List  for  extra  Bulletins  as 
fast  as  they  are  issued.  (47) 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 

2069  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  below  to 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Occupation . . . . 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 


2069  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


S  Any  of  following  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish.  g 

;□  MILLWORK  □  ROOFING  □  LUMBER  \ 


THE  PARCELS  POST. 

A  Subject  for  Agitation  and  Discussion. 

We  have  progressed  at  this  stage  to  where  postal 
savings  banks  are  assured.  As  to  all  benefits  we  shall 
receive,  all  things  considered,  they  will  only  be  known 
after  they  have  been  in  operation  for  at  least  a  time. 
Postal  savings  bank  checks  will  be  used  instead  of 
post  office  money  orders,  express  money  orders,  and 
registered  letters.  These  three  methods  of  sending 
money  safely  are  made  unnecessary,  as  we  can  then 
send  postal  savings  bank  checks  in  transmitting  our 
money.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  question  of 
parcels  post.  Since  we 
have  gained  the  point 
of  safely  sending  our 
money,  and  with  less 
trouble,  we  must  next 
look  toward  an  equally 
efficient  and  cheaper  way 
of  getting  our  goods. 

The  Germans  have  long 
ago  taken  up  and  settled 
for  all  time  this  question 
which  we  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  consider  seri¬ 
ously.  The  German  par¬ 
cels  post  carries  parcels 
from  one  end  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  to  the  other  for  a 
third  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

It  has  progressed  t  o 
where  they  even  convey 
butter,  eggs,  chees' e, 
fowls,  and  even  heavy 
supplies  for  repairs.  The 
money  is  sent  by  the  pos¬ 
tal  savings  bank  system 
at  a  small  rate.  This 
gives  access  to  any  stores 
in  the  country,  and  the 
goods  are  delivered  at 
their  door  at  the  rate  oi 
30  cents  per  h  u  ndre  d 
pounds  weight.  We  are 
told  here  that  we  cannot 
do  this  here,  it  being 
possible  only  because 
Germany  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  country  and 
thickly  populated.  Let  us 
compare  ourselves  then 
with  Canada,  our  north¬ 
ern  neighbor.  Canada  is 
as  wide  as  the  United 
States  and  more  sparsely 
settled.  Our  Department 
loses  money  on  second- 
class  matter  at  one  cent 
per  pound.  Canada 
charged  one  half  a  cent  a 
pound,  but  finding  the 
rate  too  high  cut  it  in  half.  At  one  quarter  cent  a 
pound  they  had  a  surplus  of  $S09, 237.50  for  fiscal  year 
ending  in  1909.  Our  rate  for  carrying  parcels  is  (54 
times  greater  than  the  Canadian  rate,  and  48  times 
greater  than  the  German  rate.  In  spite  of  these  high 
and  excessive  charges  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
cutting  the  life  and  efficiency  out  of  our  mail  service 
under  the  plea  of  economy  and  to  avoid  a  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  One  of  the  maxims  of  the  most 
selfish  of  our  corporations  is  to  charge  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear.  Our  Department  is  charging  more 
than  the  traffic  will  bear  and  is  driving  the  public  to 
give  all  its  transportation  to  the  express  companies. 
Soon  only  letters  and  a  few  papers  that  can  only  be 


delivered  by  mail  will  be  sent  this  way;  the  rest  will 
go  to  the  express  companies.  A  large  part  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  sent  out  from  Chicago  mail  order  houses  go  by- 
express.  Rural  deliveries  go  by  mail. 

While  the  Department  is  losing  money  the  express 
companies  are  paying  dividends  ranging  from  40  to 
3G0  per  cent,  and  are  charging  less.  These  companies 
pay  enormous  salaries  to  officials  and  directors.  The 
pay  of  express  messengers  is  less,  but  neither  are  they 
required  to  know  and  do  the  work  as  postal  clerks  are 
required.  A  run  like  New  York  to  Pittsburg  requires 
a  knowledge  of  about  1:2,000  post  offices,  together  with 
railroad  connections  so  as  to  deliver  the  mails  in  the 


shortest  possible  time.  So  while  the  postal  clerks  are 
doing  more  intricate  work  the  Department  takes  the 
long  and  unprofitable  hauls  and  the  resulting  deficit, 
leaving  the  short  and  profitable  ones  to  the  express 
companies,  to  pay  enormous  dividends.  If  the  express 
company  takes  a  long  haul  package  they  charge  what 
it  is  worth,  and  this  helps  to  throw  these  shipments 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  plan  is  one  of  the 
most  devilish  ingenuity  to  cripple  the  Department  that 
cculd  be  devised  and  to  enrich  the  express  companies, 
who  form  the  principal  opposition  to  the  parcels  post. 

Here  again  the  opposition  is  in  the  field  with  their 
arguments  well  presented  before  others  are  more  than 
seriously  thinking  of  their  wants.  Post  cards,  with 


opposing  reasons  printed  on  the  back  (from  an  ex¬ 
press  company  standpoint  apparently  ),  by  whom  I  do 
not  know,  are  in  existence,  to  be  sent  by  their  con¬ 
stituents  to  their  Congressmen.  Here  you  are  told  to 
protest,  not  with  arguments  of  your  own  making  or 
even  belief,  but  like  a  boss  of  a  well  established  poli¬ 
tical  machine  would  tell  you  to  vote.  The  principal 
argument  against  parcels  post  seems  to  be  against 
large  mail  order  houses  by  country  merchants.  I  do 
not  even  know  whether  the  country  merchant  is  the 
author  of  these  objections  himself  or  whether  he  is 
used  by  some  one  else  to  raise  an  objection  against 
something  he  fears  will  deprive  him  or  them  of  ex¬ 
cessive  dividends.  First, 

I  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  t  h  i  n  k  i  n  g 
merchants  really  do  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  •  second,  those 
that  do  object  are  cer¬ 
tainly  fighting  against  a 
general  want  that  will  do 
them  more  good  than 
harm.  The  really  profit¬ 
able  shipments  from  these 
large  mail  order  houses 
are  freight  shipments, 
which  are  generally  made 
up  of  many  articles  to 
make  up  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Mer¬ 
chants  themselves  order 
goods  from  these  houses 
in  this  way  and  do  so 
profitably.  Large  o  n  e- 
piece  shipments  do  not 
affect  local  merchants 
whether  we  have  a  par¬ 
cels  post  0i;  not.  •  The 
postage  on  -small  light 
shipments,  even  with  a 
reduced  parcels  post  rate, 
will  never  compete  seri¬ 
ously  against  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  known  goods. 
Here  the  merchant  seems 
to  consider  the  possible 
harm  only,  and  not  also 
a  very  evident  good.  We 
will  consider  that  the 
local  merchant  carries 
standard  goods.  If  he 
does  not  he  has  no  right 
to  expect  anyone  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  at  a  standard 
article's  price.  The  brands 
of  these  far  distant  mail 
order  houses  are  gener¬ 
ally  unknown  and  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  while 
with  home  merchants  all 
patrons  of  the  store  are 
familiar  to  a  great  extent. 
Is  it  not  plausible  that  a  person  thinking  of  a  needed 
article,  and  knowing  the  brand  carried  by  his  local 
merchant  to  be  good,  would  send  the  order  either  with 
payment  or  on  account,  and  get  goods  by  return  mail 
at  a  fair  transportation  charge?  If  this  easy  way  of 
getting  the  needed  article  sent  for  would  not  be 
available,  the  chances  are  that  the  person  would  wait 
until  several  articles  were  needed,  and  either  make  a 
tiip  to  the  city  where  a  larger  stock  was  kept  to  select 
from  or  send  a  large  order  to  the  dreaded  mail  order 
house  to  be  sent  by  freight. 

Small  orders  when  needed,  by  parcels  post,  at  a 
cheap  transportation  rate,  would  save  these  orders  for 
the  local  merchant,  who  could  enlarge  his  stock,  buy 
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in  larger  quantities,  at  better  prices,  and  consequently 
sell  at  a  lower  price  also.  He  could  offer  his  patrons 
a  large  stock  to  select  from,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  trips  to  the  city  and  larger  stores  would  never 
be  made,  because  they  would  never  be  necessary  when 
they  can  get  nearer  home  what  they  want.  But  we 
will  no  more  get  the  necessary  and  much  desired  par¬ 
cels  post  with  the  consequent  good,  without  a  fight, 
than  we  got  the  postal  savings  bank.  We  have  two 
sessions  of  Congress  before  the  Presidential  election 
of  1912,  and  all  should  do  what  they  can  to  force 
their  Congressmen  to  supply  this  long  delayed  neces¬ 
sity.  We  are  at  least  entitled  to  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
any  foreigner,  but  we  arc  not  getting  it  now.  A 
foreigner  can  send  a  parcel  to  China  for  less  than  we 
pay  for  the  shortest  haul  in  our  own  Slate.  We 
might  begin  this  Fall  by  finding  out  whaf  Congress¬ 
ional  candidates  stand  for  before  voting.  When  Con¬ 
gress  is  in  session  start  agitating  and  keep  at  it,  and  it 
will  come  the  same  as  any  other  needs  if  strong  pres¬ 
sure  is  brought  to  bear  on  your  representatives. 

Maryland.  b.  e.  EVANS, ' 


A  WOMAN’S  FEED  HOPPER. 

As  I  could  not  afford  to  buy  feed  hoppers  for  my 
chickens  I  determined  to  make  them  myself.  I  got 
shoe  boxes,  about  four  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide, 
took  off  the  sides  and  top,  next  put  strips  on  the 
ends  of  box,  having  them  flush  with  top  corners  on 
top  and  each  strip  slanting  in  about  three  inches 
on  the  bottom.  Then  sawed  off  side  boards  so  they 
will  just  fit  between  the  ends,  allowing  them  to  go 
down  within  two  inches  of  bottom  of  box,  and 
nailed  these  boards  to  the  slanting  strips  that  had 
been  fastened  to  the  ends.  For  the  cover  of  hopper, 
take  the  boards  from  top  of  box,  nail  a  cleat  on 
under  side  of  each  end,  and  cover  with  roofing,  allow¬ 
ing  the  roofing  to  project  four  inches  on  each  side. 
The  cover  I  merely  lay  on  top  and  weight  down  with 
flat  stone,  so  it  will  not  blow  off  in  heavy  storms. 
For  about  25  cents  I  have  a  hopper  feeding  from 
each  side  that  takes  the  place  of  two,  which,  if  you 
bought  them,  would  cost  a  dollar  or  more  each. 

I  also  use  small  cracker  boxes  for  making  small 
hoppers  to  put  in  each  yard  where  I  have  40  or  50 
small  chicks,  and  give  the  chicks  the  dry  feed  when 
they  are  a  week  or  10  days  old.  If  the  hopper  is 
allowed  to  go  empty  for  part  of  a  day  and  then 
filled,  the  chicks  will  pile  up  two  deep,  sometimes,  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  at  it.  a.  m.  j. 

New  York. 

THE  PRICE  OF  CAN-HOUSE  TOMATOES. 

In  years  gone  by  practically  all  tomatoes  bought 
by,  or  grown  for  canners,  were  bought  or  contracted 
for  by  the  crate.  Some  years  ago  this  custom  began 
giving  way  to  the  ton  method.  This  was  largely 
an  unsatisfactory  way  of  receiving  the  crop.  Far¬ 
mers  thought  they  were  giving  too  much  for  the  money 
received,  and  would,  in  many  cases,  slack-fill  the 
packages.  The  can-house  people,  from  time  to  time, 
enlarged  on  the  size  of  the  package,  which  still  made 
further  trouble,  hence  about  the  only  way  out  of  it 
was  by  weight.  One  by  one  packers  began  receiving 
by  weight  only,  until  all  but  two  receivers  in  this 
section  now  receive  by  weight  only,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  way.  It  prevents  cheat¬ 
ing  on  either  side.  Only  a  year  ago  I  had  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  a  receiver  on  the  amount  in  pounds 
that  our  market  crate  would  hold,  he  claiming  they 
held  only  45  pounds,  while  I  contended  they  held 
quite  50  pounds  when  properly  filled.  To  settle  the 
question  I  drove  a  load  of  00  boxes  that  were  already 
filled  on  his  scales;  this  load  fell  15  pounds  short 
of  an  average  of  50  pounds  per  crate.  After  this 
both  were  satisfied. 

The  price  paid  here  varies  with  some  receivers 
with  the  season,  while  others  pay  the  same  every 
year,  and  yet  some  seasons  when  the  crop  is  large 
there  is  so  much  faultfinding  that  it  actually  makes 
the  price  less.  That  was  the  case  last  year,  1909. 
While  the  present  season  the  crop  is  light,  there  is 
nothing  said ;  this  allows  the  growers  to  gather 
almost  everything  that  is  a  tomato,  except  rotten 
fruit.  Here  there  is  a  distinction  made  by  some. 
The  man  who  tries  to  can  a  good  quality  of  fruit 
and  makes  no  account  of  catsup  will  pay  a  little 
higher  price  for  his  stock  than  will  the  man  who 
makes  catsup  only.  The  average  price  paid  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  strictly  can-house  fruit  is  $10.  One  firm  is 
receiving  50-pound  boxes  and  paying  20  cents  per 
box,  which  rs  the  same,  while  another  man  is  receiv¬ 
ing  poorer  stock  for  catsup  only  and  paying  $8,  but 
the  average  price  in  this  section  of  New  Jersey  is 
$10.  Further  south,  in  Delaware  and  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  where  can-house  tomatoes  are 
grown  more  largely  than  here,  the  price  is  lower, 
ranging  from  $7  to  $9,  rarely,  I  think,  ever  reaching 
$10  per  ton.  c.  c.  HULSART. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


WHAT  LIME  TO  USE. 

Why  pay  for  the  burning  of  limestone?  Because  the 
burnt  lime,  quicklime,  which  is  calcium  oxide,  slakes  at 
once  to  calcium  hydrate,  strongly  basic,  and  able  to  unite 
with  two  portions  of  free  acid  or  with  bodies  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  carbolic  acid  (many  of  these  being  poisonous  to 
plants  and  nearly  all  to  bacteria),  and  these  latter,  and 
many  of  the  former  cannot  drive  carbonic  acid  from 
limestone,  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  usually  crystal¬ 
line  and  relatively  insoluble.  What  does  not  at  once 
unite  will  change  back  to  the  carbonate,  but  slowly  and 
in  an  infinitely  line  state  of  division  and  relatively  solu¬ 
ble.  Remember  that  in  this  rlass  of  reactions  the  sub¬ 
stances  reacting  must  be  in  water  solution,  and  this  de¬ 
pends,  temperature,  pressure  and  substances  being  the 
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same,  on  the  surface  exposed  :  and  the  ratio  of  surface  to 
mass  tends  to  infinity  as  the  diameter  approaches  zero. 
This  applies  to  digestion  also,  a  special  case  of  solution. 
On  the  other  hand  the  oxide  and  hydrate  will  break  down 
the  salts  of,  and  set  free,  ammonia  and  the  substituted 
ammonias,  which  the  carbonate  will  not  do.  Whether  it 
will  “pay”  to  use  56  pounds  burnt  lime  or  100  pounds 
limestone  depends  on  the  particular  case.  F.  D.  cbaxe. 

In  your  editorial  page  824,  relative  to  ground  vs. 
burned  lime,  the  question  follows,  “Why  pay  for  the 
burning?”  Lime  can  probably  be  burned  just  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  be  ground.  The  ground  limestone,  if  a  practical¬ 
ly  pure  lime,  would  contain  only  56  pounds  of  actual  cal¬ 
cium  oxide,  while  the  burned  lime,  if  made  from  pure 
limestone,  would  contain  -practically  100  pounds  of  cal¬ 
cium  oxide,  therefore  getting  nearly  twice  as  much  actual 
lime  per  ton  of  material  bought.  To  get  the  same  amount 
of  actual  lime,  freight  would  only  have  to  he  paid  upon 
slightly  more  than  qne-half  the  quantity.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  hauling  and  handling.  Another  factor  ought  to 
be  noted  relative  to  the  commercial  limes  upon  the 
market.  These  vary  much  in  their  actual  lime  content; 
some  of  the  fresh  burned  limes  resulting  from  the  burning 
of  dolomitic  limestone,  contain  when  burned  not  over 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  actual  calcium  oxide,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  largely  of  magnesium  oxide.  In  other  In¬ 
stances,  where  practically  pure  limestone  is  burned,  we 
have  u  burned  lime  analyzing  95  to  98  per  cent  of  cal¬ 
cium  oxide.  1  do  not  think  that  we  have  proof  that 
many  of  our  soils  would  be  improved  by  the  use  of 
magnesium  oxide,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  wc  are  buying  a  material  of  practically  no  bone- 
lit,  and  in  some  instances  one  that  may  possibly  prove 
deleterious.  b.  d.  van  biuex. 

I  have  a  farm  on  reclaimed  marsh  land,  not  very 
heavy  muck,  underlaid  with  clay.  1  think  the  land  needs 
lime.  I  find  by  inquiry  that  I  can  lay  down  at  mi- 
station  pulverized  limestone  at  $3.50  per  ton.  or  fresh 
burned  quicklime  at  $7  per  ton,  and  refuse  from  fuller’s 
earth  works  at  about  $1.50  per  ton.  The  fuller’s  earth 
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is  the  line  powder  screenings  that  remain  in  preparing 
tin-  product  for  refining  purposes,  and  contains  about  40 
per  cent  lime.  Which  product  would  you  advise  me  to 
use  to  correct  acidity  in  the  soil?  .tno.  w.  JACKSON. 

Florida. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  whether  land  needs  lime  or  not 
test  it.  One  method  is  to  grow  common  garden  beets. 
This  plant  makes  a  very  poor  growth  on  soil  which 
needs  lime.  Try  strips  or  plots  of  land — one  limed 
and  the  other  natural,  and  sow  garden  beets  on  each. 
If  on  the  limed  strip  the  beets  are  superior  your  ques¬ 
tion  is  answered.  Or  test  the  soil  with  litmus  paper 
which  you  can  buy  at  any  drug  store.  Take  a  fair 
sample  of  the  soil — sifting  out  roots  and  grass — and 
fill  a  cup  about  half  full.  Add  enough  pure  water  to 
make  a  paste.  Put  pieces  of  litmus  paper  down  into 
this  soft  soil  and  keep  them  there  two  hours.  If  the 
part  of  the  litmus  paper  covered  by  the  soil  turns  from 
blue  to  red  the  soil  is  sour  and  needs  lime. 


As  to  the  kind  of  lime  to  use  we  must  remember 
what  “lime”  is.  The  limestone  as  taken  from  the 
ground  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Roughly  speaking  the  limestone  will  con¬ 
tain  about  56  pounds  of  lime  to  each  100  pounds. 
When  this  limestone  is  burned  the  carbonic  acid  is 
driven  off  and  we  have  for  each  100  pounds  about. 56 
pounds  of  “quicklime.”  Left  exposed  to  moisture  this 
quicklime  “slakes” — that  is  takes  up  enough  water  to 
make  74  pounds  of  slaked  lime.  If  this  is  put  on  the 
soil  it  slowly  changes  until  it  is  once  more  of  about 
the  same  composition  as  the  original  limestone.  Thus 
if  we  take  the  lumps  of  limestone  and  burn  them, 
through  the  processes  of  slaking  and  weathering  m 
the  soil  they  finally  return  to  the  same  limestone  as  at 
first,  except  that  the  lime  is  a  powder  instead  of  a 
lump  of  rock.  This  rock  may  be  crushed  or  ground 
without  burning  and  spread  on  the  soil,  and  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  the  burned  lime  after  the 
latter  has  been  some  time  in  the  soil.  That  is  why  we 
asked  the  question  “IVhy  pay  for  the  burning ?”  True, 
the  burned  lime  is  more  active  than  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone  but,  except  on  very  sour  soils,  the  limestone  will 
be  active  enough. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  Virginia  Station 
that  pound  for  pound  the  actual  lime  in  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  equal  to  the  slaked  lime.  That  is,  100  pounds 
of  limestone  vrill  he  equal  to  56  pounds  of  burned  lime. 
In  the  case  stated  from  Florida  if  the  ground  limestone 
is  of  average  analysis  a  ton  will  contain  in  round 
figures  1100  pounds  of  lime  costing  about  .32  cent  a 
pound.  A  ton  of  the  “quicklime”  or  limestone  fully 
burned  should  contain  about  96  per  cent  of  lime,  or 
1920  pounds.  At  the  price  given  this  means  .36  cent 
per  pound,  or  practically  the  same  as  the  other.  In 
this  case  the  ground  limestone  will  be  ready  to  spread 
at  once,  and  will  he  more  agreeable  to  handle.  The 
“quicklime”  will  be  in  lumps,  and  must  be  “slaked" 
cither  in  bulk  or  put  in  small  piles  through  the  field 
where  water  will  make  it  crumble  to  a  powder.  You 
may  be  quite  sure  that  if  you  use  100  pounds  of  the 
limestone  you  will  get  about  the  same  results  as  with 
56  pounds  of  burned  lime.  We  have  no  experience 
with  the  refuse  from  fuller’s  earth. 


VACCINATION  AND  PENNSYLANIA 
SCHOOLS. 

Will  you  answer  the  following  inquiry:  My  chil¬ 
dren  have  never  been  vaccinated,  ages  run  from  seven 
ti  13  years.  They  always  lived  in  a  town  of  1900  in¬ 
habitants  until  the  present  year,  when  J  moved  into  a 
rural  district  and  here  the  teacher  insists  on  having 
them  vaccinated.  1  am  as  a  general  rule  a  law-abiding 
citizen,  but  toward  vaccination  1  am  a  bitter  enemy. 
For  six  or  eight  years  1  have  been  reading  articles 
written  by  noted  doctors  on  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  practice  of  vaccination.  Only  last  Winter  a  doctor 
from  your  city  wrote  a  lengthy  article  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  one  of  the  daily  papers.  What  about  the  com¬ 
pulsory  school  law  in  this  case?  Has  the  teacher  or 
directors  a  right  to  send  my  children  home  if  1  send 
them  to  the  schoolhouse?  Where  do  I  stand  if  my 
children  do  not  attend  60  per  cent  of  the  school  term? 
Are  the  directors  and  teacher  liable  to  prosecution  lor 
failing  to  allow  the  children  to  attend  60  per  cent  of 
the  school  term?  As  I  understand  it,  the  vaccination 
law  and  the  compulsory  school  law  in  this  State  con¬ 
flict.  The  school  law  is  compulsory  and  the  vaccina¬ 
tion  law  is  not.  I  am  liable  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment 
if  I  fail  to  send  my  children  60  per  cent  of  the  term, 
yet  they  will  send  them  home  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  vaccinated.  w.  i.  F. 

Union  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Pennsylvania  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  informs  us  that  after  children  have  been 
excluded  from  school  because  not  vaccinated,  the 
parents  cannot  be  fined  for  the  non-attendance  of  such 
children  under  the  State  compulsory  school  law'.  In 
1905  the  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania  reviewed 
this  subject.  He  decided  that  under  the  law  a  teaciier 
had  the  right  to  suspend  the  rights  of  an  unvaccinated 
child.  The  teacher  cannot  compel  any  child  to  be 
vaccinated,  but  can  keep  him  out  of  school  until  such 
vaccination  has  been  done.  After  reviewing  the  laws, 
Hampton  L.  Carson,  t'.e  Attorney  General,  says: 

You  cannot,  under  tin-  Compulsory  Education  law, 
impose  a  fine  upon  parents  or  guardians  for  the  non-attend¬ 
ance  of  pupils  who  have  been  excluded  from  i.ie  public 
schools  ou  the  ground  that  they  do  not  present  a  certificate 
of  successful  vaccination.  The  point  is  squarely  mlcd  by 
the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Smith.  9  District  Reports, 
625,  23  County  Courts  Reports.  1 26.  In  that  case  the  par¬ 
ent.  was  lined  by  a  justice  of  tile  peace  for  not  sending  bis 
child  to  school  with  a  physician’s  certificate,  .fudge  Fan¬ 
ning.  after  reviewing  the  McPherson  opinion  and  sustaining 
it  to  the  full  effect  of  declaring  that  the  tea  suers  were 
right  in  refusing  to  admit  a  child  without  a  doctor’s  cer¬ 
tificate,  held  that  as  there  was  nothing  mandntoiy  in  the 
statute  which  compelled  vaccination — the  only  effect  of  the 
law  being  to  deprive  lie  child  of  school  privileges  until  the 
law  was  complied  with- — a  matter  of  choice  witn  the  par¬ 
ent.  there  being  nothing  obligatory  as  to  vaccination,  and 
as  there  was  nothing  in  the  statute  which  made  it  the  duly 
of  the  parent  to  obtain,  or  the  child  to  present,  a  certificate, 
and  these  words  or  their  equivalent  could  not  be  irad  into 
a  penal  statute,  the  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  amount  of  a  fine  and  costs  could  not  be  sustained. 
The  judge  said  in  effect :  The  parent  discharged  all  his 
duties  by  sending  the  child  to  school  :  another  statute  re¬ 
quired  the  teacher  to  refuse  admission  in  default  of  the 
certificate;  the  discharge  of  that  duty  by  the  teacner  added 
nothing  to  the  duties  of  the  parent  prescribed  b,\  statute. 
The  Compulsory  Education  Act  by  its  terms  did  not  make 
it  obligatory  on  the  parent  to  obtain  a  certificate,  iiis  sole 
duty  was  to  send  his  child  to  school.  lie  did  this.  The 
teacher  refused  admission  because  of  the  absence  ol  a  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  statute  does  not  make  vaccination  compul¬ 
sory,  nor  does  it  require  the  child  to  produce  the  certificate. 
The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  police  power  of  the  State 
did  not  arise. 
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THE  KUDZU  VINE  AS  FORAGE. 

Its  Value  In  Florida. 

Many  persons  in  the  North  are  growing  the  kudzu 
vine,  Pueraria  Thunbergiana,  as  an  ornamental  climber, 
especially  where  a  quick  growth  is  needed  on  a  trel.is 
or  fence,  or  even  a  veranda,  though  we  would  not 
recommend  it  for  this  latter  purpose  because  we  do 
not  think  it  handsome  enough.  However,  the  kudztt 
grows  quickly  (from  20  to  40,  and  even  00  feet  in  a 
season)  ;  it  is  clean,  free  from  insect  pests  and  has  an 
abiding  value  among  garden  climbers  for  its  hardi¬ 
ness  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  a  legume  from  China  and 
Japan,  where  its  tuberous  root  is  used  for  starch,  and 
the  fibre  of  the  tough  inner  bark  for  making  a  sort  of 
cloth.  The  foliage  is  like  that  of  a  large-leaved  bean, 
and  clusters  of  reddish-purple  (lowers,  shown  in  Fig. 
417,  are  produced  on  the  old  wood.  In  the  North  it 
is  sometimes  several  seasons  before  it  is  sufficiently 
established  to  bloom. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  South  the  kudzu 
has  forage  value,  and  is  also,  like  other  legumes,  a  soil 
improver.  C.  E.  Pleas,  of  Washington  Co.,  Fla.,  has 
carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  during  the  past  two 
years  which  persuade  him  that  the  kudzu  excels  cow 
peas  or  velvet  beans  for  hay  or  pasture;  it  starts  early, 
cures  quickly,  and  yields  10  tons  of  fodder  to  the  acre, 
with  a  high  protein  content.  Mr.  Pleas  says: 

“On  May  1,  1908,  I  measured  off  a  plot  30  feet 
square  (as  large  as  l  could  get),  in  the  patch  of 
matured  plants  in  front  of  the  barn,  and  cut  it  with  a 
scythe,  finishing  it  at  9  A.  M.  The  crop  was  very 
heavy  and  I  turned  it  bottom  up,  to  make  it  dry  evenly. 
We  had  a  big  rain  the  day  before  and  the  weather  was 
very  cool  for  that  time  of  year,  yet  the  hay  was  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  for  the  loft  by  noon  the  next  day,  just 
28  hours  from  cutting.  On  weighing  it  later  there  was 
1 50  pounds  of  the  dry  hay,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3.03 
tons  per  acre.  This  cutting  analyzed  17.60  per  cent 
protein ;  34.33  per  cent  starch  and  sugar,  according  to 
the  State  chemist’s  report.  This  is  a  little  better  than 
wheat  bran.  On  June  12  I  cut  this  same  square  again, 
getting  two  tons  per  acre.  On  July  30  I  cut  a  2.89  ton 
cutting,  and  on  September  18  I  took  a  2.43  ton  cutting 
off  the  same  place,  making  a  total  of  10.95  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  A  sample  of  the  third  cutting  was  also  sent  to 
the  State  chemist  for  analysis,  with  the  result  of  14.80 
per  cent  protein,  and  35.05  per  cent  starch  and  sugar. 
And  I  will  add  here  that  this  was  very  poor  land  when 
I  got  it  12  years  ago  and  was  in  weeds, 
briars  and  sedge  grass  when  kudzu  was 
planted  on  it.  More  recent  plantings 
have  clearly  shown  that  kudzu  is  not 
choice  about  the  kind  of  soil,  location 
or  fertilizer,  and  I  feel  quite  safe  in 
saying  that  it  will  make  such  yields  in 
a  field  of  10  or  even  100  acres  (with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  inaccuracy  in 
measuring  and  weighing  in  small 
amounts) . 

“The  first  cutting  each  year  is  about 
like  velyet  bean  hay  for  coarseness,  but 
decidedly  better  in  .feed  value,  as  it 
doesn’t  shed  its  leaves  in  curing;  keeps 
its  color  perfectly,  analyzes  better  and 
cures  in  one-half  the  time.  It  requires 
the  same  labor  to  handle  as  velvet  bean 
hay.  The  after-cuttings  each  year, 
while  not  analyzing  so  high  as  the  first 
are  much  finer  and  shorter  growth  and 
more  easily  handled,  and  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best-looking  hay  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  the  Spring  of  1908  (in  Febru¬ 
ary),  I  set  out  three-fourths  of  an 
acre,  mostly  culled-over  plants  left  from 
shipping,  setting  them  about  8x10  feet 
apart.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  400  plants 
per  acre.  In  July,  1009,  17  months  from 
planting,  this  field  stood  waist  deep  on 
a  level,  with  a  yield  of  a  little  over  two 
tons  per  acre.  I  would  not  advise  cut¬ 
ting  it  the  second  season,  however,  as 
the  newly-set  plants  are  thus  cut  off 
from  the  supply  of  nourishment  of  the 
parent  vine.  It  may  be  pastured  lightly 
with  calves,  sheep,  or  hogs  with  rings 
in  their  noses,  late  in  the  Fall.  This  I 
have  tried,  turning  a  Jersey  calf  in  on 
this  piece  last  November  and  it  must  have  gained  50 
pounds  in  the  30  days  it  was  left  in  and  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plants. 

“I  am  reliably  informed  that  northern-grown 
kudzu  plants  do  not  produce  the  bacteria  nodules  (or 
nitrogen  gatherers),  unless  inoculated,  while  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  plant  on  my 
farm  without  them.  On  the  other  hand,  seeds  do 
not  germinate  in  the  South,  as  I  have  many  letters 
reporting  absolute  failures,  and  my  own  experiments 
have  shown  that  what  few  do  germinate  are  small 
and  inferior  plants,  as  compared  to  those  rooted  on 


the  parent  vines,  hence  I  have  discarded  all  meth¬ 
ods  of  propagation  except  nature’s  plan  of  self-root¬ 
ing  and  self-inoculating  through  the  vines  of  the  par¬ 
ent  plants.  I  never  think  of  fertilizing  kudzu,  and 
do  not  think  it  would  pay  in  the  end,  as  the  plants 
are  so  admirably  adapted  to  do  their  own  fertilizing 
by  depositing  nitrogen  and  humus  in  the  soil.  I  have 
a  small  plant  in  my  office  that  by  actual  count  bears 


live,  but  many  years,  and  in  the  pasture  or  hay 
field,  when  one  dies,  there  are  others  to  fill  the 
place. 

“The  question  has  been  asked,  ‘How  can  kudzu  be 
cut  for  hay  when  the  vines  take  root  at  every  joint?’ 
The  answer  is,  that  the  vines,  or  runners,  have  no 
tendency  to  take  root  until  midsummer,  when  near¬ 
ing  maturity,  and  if  hay  is  the  object,  they  will  be 
cut  before  reaching  this  stage,  while  for  pasture,  it 
matters  not  if  they  do  take  root,  the  more  the  bet¬ 
ter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  about  one  joint  in 
a  dozen  ever  takes  root,  even  where  the  entire  vine 
lies  flat  on  the  bare  ground  and,  after  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  is  taken  off  (each  season),  there  is  no  tendency 
to  root,  the  vines  being  too  numerous  and  fine  to 
trail  on  the  ground.  I  have  not  tried  the  plant  yet 
on  low',  wet  land,  though  some  have  stood  under 
water  for  a  week  at  a  time,  without  injury,  in  wet 
seasons.  That  is  one  of  the  experiments  to  be  tried 
out  this  year,  and  many  who  have  wet  or  overflow 
lands  await  the  results  with  much  interest.” 


FLOWERS  OF  KUDZU  VINE.  Fio.  417. 

over  1,800  of  these  nodules  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
roots  (the  lower  half  being  cut  away  in  digging). 

“The  time  for  setting  kudzu  plants  varies  in  differ¬ 
ent  latitudes.  In  South  Florida  they  can  probably 
be  planted  at  any  time  during  November,  December, 
January  and  February.  February  to  March  is  the 
proper  season  for  North  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  etc.,  and  March,  April  and  May  for 
points  farther  north.  This  is  because  plants  cannot 
be  safely  transplanted  in  warm  weather,  in  the  lower 
South,  at  least.  We  have  to  quit  digging  arid  plant¬ 
ing  here  April  1  or  earlier.  For  planting  kudzu, 


FIELD  OF  KUDZU  FIVE  MONTHS  PLANTED.  Fig.  418. 


SAME  FIELD  ONE  YEAR  LATER.  Fig.  419. 

lay  off  rows  five  feet  apart,  and  set  plants  eight 
feet  apart  in  every  other  row,  using  a  spade  in 
planting,  thus  making  the  plants  8x10  feet  apart,  and 
requiring  400  to  the  acre.  I  set  the  spade  full  depth 
in  the  soil ;  push  the  handle  from  me  and  pull  it  out. 
The  plant  is  then  set  in  the  hole,  forked  end  down, 
and  with  the  crown  about  an  inch  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  pressing  the  earth  down  with  the  feet.  This  is 
done  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  corn-planting 
time,  and  I  should  think  would  hold  good  in  any 
of  the  Southern  States,  possibly  so  in  all  localities. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  a  single  kudzu  plant  will 


COST  OF  CLEARING  WESTERN  LANDS. 
Experience  in  Skamania  County,  Washington. 

In  regard  to  your  front  page  article  as  to  cost  of 
clearing  land  in  the  State  of  Washington,  I  thought  I 
might  give  you  something  authentic.  I  am  clearing  55 
acres  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  Skamania 
County,  Washington,  right  across  the  Columbia  from 
Hood  River.  It  has  cost  me  close  to  $200  an  acre 
to  clear  what  land  I  have  cleared  this  year.  I  have 
now  contracted  to  clear  15  acres  more  at  $150  an 
acre.  I  have  been  burning  up  the  finest  kind  of 
timber  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  now  a  sawmill  has 
started  up  near  by  and  I  am  getting  50  cents  a 
thousand  feet  for  the  average  timber  arid  $1  a  thou¬ 
sand  for  the  very  choice  timber.  It  takes  from  $30 
to  $50  worth  of  dynamite  to  the  acre  to  blast  out 
those  enormous  stumps.  Land  there  cleared  and 
planted  to  apples  is  worth  about  $500  an  acre ;  of 
course,  I  mean  trees  just  planted,  apple  twigs  about 
as  big  around  as  your  little  finger.  This  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  terrific  expense  there  is  connected 
with  clearing  and  planting  apple  land  in  the  far 
Northwest. 

I  see  by  the  Hood  River  press  that  a  large  New 
York  City  firm  has  again  bought  all  the  apples  of 
the  Hood  River  district  through  the  Apple  Grow¬ 
ers’  Union  at  a  price  that  will  aver¬ 
age  $2  a  bushel  box.  A  half  million 
is  involved  in  this  deal.  These  apples 
will  not  be  picked  for  a  month  yet,  and 
yet  they  are  all  sold.  This  same  firm 
has  bought  the  Hood  River  crop  for 
the  past  three  years.  These  apples  cost 
the  consumer  from  $4  to  $6  a  box  in 
New  York  City.  w.  s.  M. 

New  York. 


“  FILLERS  ”  IN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

As  to  the  use  of  peaches,  I  am  opposed 
to  that.  Land  that  is  suited  to  peaches 
has  no  business  to  have  an  apple  on  it. 
The  peaches  will  pay  better  in  this  State. 
Next,  if  the  situation  is  doubtful,  one 
is  apt  to  work  for  the  peaches  and  the 
apples  will  suffer,  and  last,  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  good  sample  of  apple  orchard 
where  the  peaches  have  been  removed, 
although,  as  in  case  of  the  college 
grounds,  the  peach  trees  have  paid  well. 
This  only  places  it  under  the  first  head. 
I  am  testing  a  modification  on  some 
doubtful  peach  land,  planting  alternate 
rows  of  peaches  and  apples,  the  apple 
rows  being  half  fillers.  I  am  planting 
more  apples  each  year  and  all  are  planted 
with  fillers  standing  now  10jAx20  feet, 
three-fourths  being  fillers.  We  have 
filler-planted  orchards  here  at  the  college 
now  bearing  and  doing  well.  We  have 
begun  the  thinning;  I  find  it  no  trouble. 
I  do  not  expect  to.  I  am  sure  the  extra 
trees  have  more  than  paid  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  cannot  give  figures.  If  a  man 
had  use  for  general  farm  crops  or  con¬ 
venient  market  for  some  of  them,  the 


open  system  with  the  use  of  crops  in  the  young 
orchard  will  work  well,  if  the  owner  does  not  think 
more  of  the  crop  than  the  orchard.  But  I  have  never 
seen  anything  yet  to  change  my  plan  after  a  trial  of 
twelve  years.  a.  G.  gulley. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Kapok  is  a  material  now  largely  used  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  pillows,  cushions,  furniture,  and  even  life¬ 
buoys.  It  is  a  floss  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  the 
silk-cotton  tree,  Ceiba  pentandra,  which  grows  in  Java 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  material  is 
also  called  Java  cotton 
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[.Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


STORING  A  FAMILY  SUPPLY  OF 
CABBAGE. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  storing  a  family 
supply  of  cabbage  and  similar  vegetables? 

I  have  wintered  thousands  of  cabbage 
and  kept  in  good  condition  by  burying 
in  the  ground.  Select  a  place  with  good 
drainage,  plow  three  or  four  furrows  close 
together,  shovel  out  the  loose  dirt,  mak¬ 
ing  a  trench  eight  or  10  inches  deep. 
Place  in  the  cabbage  three  wide,  heads 
down,  roots  up  and  two  heads  in  be¬ 
tween;  cover  with  about  six  inches  of 
dirt.  When  the  dirt  freezes  cover  with 
common  hay  or  cornstalks  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  frost  from  entering  too  far, 
enabling  you  to  get  at  the  cabbage  dur¬ 
ing  midwinter.  Of  iate  years  that 
method  is  not  satisfactory,  which  I  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  kind  of  cabbage  now 
grown,  mostly  a  quick-growing  variety. 
The  old  Late  Flat  Dutch  was  the  only 
cabbage  to  keep,  well,  the  genuine  seed 
of  which  is  difficult  to  obtain.  I  have 
kept  small  lots  by  placing  them  with 
roots  on  in  some  outhouse,  covering  with 
common  hay  or  stalks.  Red  cabbage 
can  be  kept  the  same  way.  All  Hie  cab¬ 
bage  that  go  to  the  market  by  cars  in 
Winter  are  kept  in  cold  storage. 

New  Jersey.  a.  johnson. 

We  have  used  different  methods  with 
different  success.  The  best  way  I  think 
is  to  keep  it  as  cool  as  you  can,  even  if 
it  freezes  some,  provided  the  cabbage  is 
hard  and  matured.  If  not,  a  little 
warmer  and  considerable  moistuie  will 
make  soft  heads  grow  and  get  harder, 
but  would  make  hard  heads  crack  open. 
We  never  had  very  good  success  storing' 
in  trenches  outside.  J.  c.  thies. 

New  York. 

My  best  success  in  storing  cabbage 
has  been  to  pile  it  up  in  the  op-  n,  lirst 
scooping  out  a  place  about  a  foot  deep, 
then  make  a  conical  pile  or  rick  of  the 
cabbage,  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  high, 
and  cover  this  over  so  as  to  Keep  out 
hard  freezing.  I  generally  put  stiaw  or 
corn  fodder  next  to  the  cabbage,  then 
dirt,  then  another  layer  of  straw  or  fod¬ 
der.  Be  careful  to  select  a  weil-arained 
place  so  that  the  water  will  not  settle 
in  the  pile.  Red  cabbage  is  stored  the 
same  as  green.  henry  field, 

Iowa. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Kinderhook, 
•  N.  Y.,  Homological  Association  was  hold 
September  24  at  the  farm  of  E.  W.  Mit¬ 
chell.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  best  pomol¬ 
ogy,  especially  the  investigation  and  rem¬ 
edy  of  the  diseases  of  fruit  trees ;  co-opera¬ 
tion  iu  the  manufacture  of  spray  mixtures, 
in  the  purchase  of  spray  materials,  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  other  supplies,  in  packing,  sell¬ 
ing  and  marketing  of  fruits ;  and  doing 
such  other  things  as  the  Association  may 
decide  to  be  iu  the  interest  of  its  members. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  has  passed  all  previous 
records  in  a  striking  degree.  Last  year 
there  were  90  in  the  freshman  four-year 
class  on  market  classes  and  grades  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  and  this  year  over  100  are 
enrolled.  There  are  also  about  50  men  in 
the  first-year  two-year  course,  making  a 
total  of  over  200  new  students.  Including 
the  other  more  advanced  classes,  about  200 
four-year  and  two-year  students  are  taking 
the  animal  husbandry  work.  This  is  a  very 
large  enrollment  for  this  work  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  college. 

Mice  in  a  Warehouse. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  prevention 
and  permanent  extermination  of  mice,  which 
are  so  common  in  any  seed  warehouse? 
We  have  for  many  years  relied  on  cats, 
but  these  have  their  drawbacks,  and  while 
we  know  of  various  preparations  which 
might  be  satisfactory  we  do  not  know  if 
•they  have  any  value.  J.  M.  T. 

('uses  have  been  reported  to  us  where 
rats  and  mice  have  been  killed  by  “fumi¬ 
gation”  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas — 
stronger  than  is  used  in  greenhouse  or  nur¬ 
series.  The  room  is  made  as  airtight  as 


possible  and  the  chemicals  arranged  so 
that  they  can  be  mixed  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  room.  This  is  done 
at  night,  when  the  mice  and  rats  are  most 
likely  to  be  out  of  their  holes.  Of  course, 
if  the  vermin  were  killed  iu  this  way  the 
room  would  have  to  be  cleaned  to  get 
rid  of  their  carcasses.  Another  plan  is  to 
spread  a  disease  among  the  mice.  It  is 
started  by  mixing  the  germs  in  the  food  or 
by  catching  a  few  mice  and  inoculating 
them  with  these  germs.  The  affected  mice 
communicate  the  disease  to  others.  This 
method  has  given  good  results  in  some 
cases  while  others  report  failures.  We 
have  been  successful  with  traps  and  poisons 
only  in  cases  where  the  food  supply  can  be 
controlled.  Iu  a  grain  warehouse  it  would 
be  hard  to  tempt  mice  or  rats  into  a  trap. 
After  all  we  have  found  a  colony  of  hun¬ 
gry  cats  the  best  “remedy.” 


SOME  YANKEE  CORN  KINKS. 

A  Government  corn  bulletin  recom¬ 
mends  first  of  all  the  shelling  of  seed  corn 
by  hand.  This  is  a  slow  method  if  any 
quantity  has  to  be  shelled,  and  a  device 
once  in  use  here  is  far  ahead  of  it.  A 
common  shovel  is  laid  bottom  side  up  flat 
over  the  edge  of  a  box,  say  a  foot  or 
more  deep,  and  the  operator  sits  com¬ 
fortably  upon  it  while  he  draws  the  ears 
of  corn  upward  against  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  shovel,  the  shelled  corn  falling 
into  the  box. 

To  dry  the  corn,  tying  string  around 
center  of  ear  is  recommended.  This  takes 
time  and  sometimes  disfigures  the  ears. 
A  lot  of  common  fence  wire  staples 
found  on  almost  every  farm  can  be  used 
if  one  does  not  care  to  trace  the  corn  by 
braiding  the  husks.  A  staple  is  pressed 
or  lightly  driven  into  the  butt  of  the  ear, 
and  a  lot  of  ears  can  thus  be  strung  on 
a  strong  cord.  Staples  are  easily  put  in, 
easily  removed  when  corn  is  dry,  and 
can  be  used  again  and  again. 

Sweet  corn  is  our  most  important  gar¬ 
den  product,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
lengthen  the  season  if  only  by  a  few 
days.  It  seems  nonsense  to  talk  about 
covering  it  to  protect  it  from  frost  like 
tomatoes,  but  it  can  be  done.  Beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  rows  the  stalks  are  bent 
over  at  right  angles  just  below  the  ears, 
each  hill  or  lot  cf  stalks  resting  on  the 
preceding,  so  that  the  stalks  and  ears 
lie  horizontally,  making  a  continuous  row 
or  ridge,  which  can  be  easily  covered 
with  hay  caps  or  blankets.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  after  the  stalk  is  bent  the 
corn  ripens  very  slowly,  and  with  the  tail 
growing  kinds  the  ears  are  up  from  the 
ground  far  enough  to  escape  the  skunks 
which  do  some  damage  here,  especially 
to  low-growing  corn.  g.  s.  paine. 

Maine. 

WHAT  CONSUMERS  WANT.— As  a  con¬ 
sumer,  there  is  a  point  which  has  been 
bothering  me,  in  that  it  is  causing  a  good 
deal  of  waste  that  seems  to  be  falling  on 
the  consumer,  but  certainly  will  hurt  the 
producer  iu  time,  that  is,  it  will  hurt  the 
producer  who  does  not  pay  any  attention 
to  it,  as  they  don’t  seem  to  be  paying  any 
attention  to  it  now.  1  buy  celery  for  our 
table,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  I*  find  that 
the  nails,  generally  one,  often  more,  which 
hold  the  three  or  four  roots  together  in  a 
bunch,  have  been  driven  right  through  the 
heart  of  the  celery.  The  heart  is  the  best 
part  of  the  celery.  I  would  like  to  see  you 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  who 
send  celery  to  the  market,  requesting  them 
to  leave  the  root  two  inches  long  and  drive 
the  nail  through  the  root  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  away  from  the  heart 
of  the  celery  or  the  top  of  the  root.  This 
will  leave  it  so  that  a  little  of  the  root  can 
be  cut  off  with  the  heart.  None  of  the 
celery  -will  be  wasted.  consumer. 


Send  Name  for 

Book  of  Over  125 
Buggy  Bargains 

"DIG  BOOK — in  colors— including 
1910  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Buggy  and  over  125  latest  style  ve¬ 
hicles  and  harness,  direct  from  my 
factory — made-to-order — 30  Days’ 
Road  Test — 2  Years’  Guarantee. 

Save  $26.50  or  Up 

Prices  all  astonishingly 
low  —  vehicles  shown  in 
colors  from  photographs. 

Don’t  buy  before  writing 
me  for  sure  cash  savings. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.290  , Columbus,  O. 


Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines  for  Sale • 

'  Green’s  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  grow  and 
are  TRUE  10  itAME.  Established  thirty  years. 
Capital  $125,000.  Huy  of  Green  and  save  half 
your  money.  No  agents.  Send  for  our  big  fruit 
|  catalog,  72  pages  illustrated,  and  get  free  copy 
a«»°  Green’s  Fruit  Instructor. 

Book  worth  a  Dollar  for  1  O  Cents.  Send  10 
1  cent®  *or  postage  and  mailing  Green’#  Book 
i  r  rult  Growing.  Send  in  tree  order  now.  A 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO*. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Concrete  Root  Cellar 

is  cooler,  drier,  more  easily  kept  clean  than  one  of 
earth  or  loose  stone.  You  can  build  it  yourself 
and  it  will  last  forever  if  you  use 

EDISON  CEMENT 

You  will  find  “Edison”  the  most  economical  cement  you  can 
use,  because  it  is  the  finest  ground  of  any  and  goes  at 
least  10.%  further  than  any  other  brand. 

Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary  for 
concrete  construction. 

We  would  like  to  send  3^011  free  of 
charge  a  book,  “Iiow  to  mix  and  use 
concrete  on  the  farm.” 


m 


l’lease  write  for  it  toda}'. 

Edison  Portland  Cement 
Company', 

iiUjJ  tl.  801  St.  James  Building, 
New  Yrork 

o- 


ft 


APPLE  and  PEAR  BOXES 


If  interested 
send  for 
sample 
and  prices. 


THE  ST  AND  AR 


S  X 
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FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 

shoes,  teats,  awnings,  hydraulic  hose,  pulley 
belts,  carpets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  buggy 
tops,  dasli  boards,  or  for  sewing  any 
heavy  material. 

Stewart’s  Automatic  Awl 

is  the  only 
perfect 
sewing 
awl. 


It  takes 
a  wax  thread 
that  feeds  from 
a  spool  and  will  do 
the  same  work  as  any 
$C50  Harness  maker  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  for  farmers. 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid  for 
SI.  2.3.  Send  at  once  for  descriptive  circular. 

STEWART-SKINNER  CO.,  35  Harmon  St„  Worcester,  Mass, 


12  FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  98c 


WORTH 
$1.90 

1  Roosevelt,  J  Bradshaw  Blum,  1 
Niagara  Peach,  1  Bing,  1  Napo¬ 
leon.  1  Montmorency  Cherry,  1 
Baldwin,  I  McIntosh,  1  King 
Apple,  I  Orange  Quince,  1  Bartlett, 

1  Seckel  Pear.  All  first  class  trees, 

2  yr.,  4  ft.  high  for  98c.  Everybody 
write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells,  Box  13  D&nsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


’"J” HIS  sawing  rig  fills  a  long  felt 
want  for  sawing  large  timber. 

It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  marl.et. 
We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  miils. 
Get  our  prices  on  canvas  belting,  they  will  surprise  you. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 
14  State  Street,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK. 


manatee-florida 

Where  fortunes  are  made  on  small  farms 
'..^growing  Oranges.  Grape  Fruit  and  Veg¬ 
etables.  Cheap  lands  now  available.  Quick 
transportation — low  freight  rates  to  Eastern 
and  Northern  markets  via  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  Two 
and  three  crops  a  year,  net  $500  to  $1500 
per  acre.  Ideal  climate  year  round  —  no 
freezes — no  extreme  heat.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklet — it’s  free — address. 

Kid  J-  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Industrial  Aft. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 

NORFOLK,  VA.  OCPT.  A 


Seed  Potatoes 

We  offer  for  sale,  carefully  packed  In  barrels, 
seed  potatoes  of  the  Green  Mountain  variety. 
These  potatoes  have  been  grown  on  our  own  farm 
in  Massachusetts,  near  the  New  Hampshire  State 
line,  from  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  seed,  care¬ 
fully  treated  with  formalin,  and  planted  on  sod 
land  absolutely  free  from  scab.  It  is  the  highest 
type  of  seed  potato  of  this  variety  and  absolutely 
reliable,  and  taken  from  the  product  of  the  farm 
where  the  yield  was  enormous.  Experienced  grow¬ 
ers  south  of  us  are  aUvays  looking  for  seed  pro¬ 
duced  under  these  conditions,  and  we  invite  corre¬ 
spondence  from  prospective  buyers. 

Price.  S2.50  per  barrel,  or  for  two  and 
one-half  bushels — sixty  pounds  to  a  bushel. 

Address  ST.  MARTIN  FARM,  Littleton,  Mass. 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
sale,  100  candle  power  light.  -No 
wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


r  24  S' 

AVtEEKW  , 

-f-AoJTHIBESTUGHT 

■ — *  POWER/ 


-JPOWER/ 

I  ' 
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lighted  instantly.  Over  200styles. 
Agents  wanted. Write  for  catalog 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO. 

4  01  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  «* 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plnnt  and  Pencil  to  offer  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Montmorency  Cherry  trees  $10.00  per  100 — 10,000 
Cherry  Currant  bushes  at  $4.00  per  100.  Wholesale 
price-list  just  out,  pet  a  copy. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERIES,  -:-  Schoharie,  New  York. 


BEST 


SEED  POTATOES  a0"1*'" °r 


70  varieties  free 
A.  G.  ALDKilMiK,  Fisher’*,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y, 


CT  ARIF  MANURF  for  sale  on  ears.  McGirr  Sons, 
O  I  ADLl  lYlAllUflL  534  West  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Apple  Barrels 


LOW  PRICE;  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT.  ROBE  U  T 
GILLIES,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  yon  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 

HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


and  Peach  Trees^*,™1®^ 


Apple 

SALESMEN  WANTED 
Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  UY£R  &  SON,  Bridgevillc,  Dei. 

HARRAftF  CELERY,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND 
VHDDRUC)  'CELERIAC,  Kst  variety  tine  plants 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for $7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL, PA. 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  thelemliug  and  moneymaking 
0  varietlea  n  eatly  to  ship  now. 


1).  MODWAY,  Hartly.  Del. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  »Tce8 

JOHN  J.  POTTEK.U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Raspberry  plants  for  sale— Miller  Red 

Raspberry,  $5.00  per  thousand, or  prepaid  for  $1.00  per 
hundred.  I.istfree.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  DeL 


aatAI  PA  speciosa  trees 

I  Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 


11.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  111, 


Mcchunlcnburg,  Ohio 


1910. 
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A  LATE  SWARM  OF  BEES. 

W.  B.  S.,  East  Wareham,  Mass. — Yester¬ 
day  (September  14),  we  found  a  swarm  of 
bees  on  a  fence  rail,  and  now  have  them  in 
a  hive.  Is  there  a  way  to  save  these  bees? 
They  will  not  be  able  to  make  honey  for 
their  daily  lise  much  longer  this  season. 

Ans. — Swarms  of  bees  which  issue  too 
late  to  fill  a  brood  chamber  with  comb 
and  honey  are  absolutely  worthless  if 
hived  in  an  empty  hive.  They  may  be 
saved  if  the  swarm  issues  during  hot 
weather,  by  regular  feeding,  which  is  a 
kind  of  imitation  honey  flow,  and  the 
bees  will  build  comb  and  raise  brood 
nearly  as  well  as  if  the  nectar  were 
gathered  from  natural  sources,  but  this 
plan  would  be  impracticable  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  much  later  than  July  15,  and  while 
it  is  an  interesting  occupation  to  en¬ 
gage  in,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  pay  for  the  trouble.  The  only 
way  of  saving  very  late  swarms  is  to 
have  brood  chambers  filled  with  combs 
containing  honey  sufficient  for  winter¬ 
ing,  and  hiving  the  swarms  on  these 
combs,  but  as  late  as  September  14  it 
would  be  an  uncertain  proposition  how¬ 
ever  managed.  j.  A.  crane. 


LEAD  AND  OIL  FOR  FRUIT  TREES, 

About  10  years  ago  a  professor  of  tbc 
Virginia  Experiment  Station  advised  plant¬ 
ing  apple  trees  with  lead  and  oil,  and  I 
was  credulous  enough  to  go  one  cold  No¬ 
vember  day,  when  I  had  a  day  off  from 
the  shop  where  I  work,  three  allies  from 
my  farm,  and  paint  mv  trees  with  white 
lead  and  oil.  I  had  130  fine  l-i-year-okl 
trees.  Tne  material  was  bought  fioin  one 
of  the  most  reliable  firms  in  the  city  of 
Waterbury  and  was  saiu  to  be  pure  lead 
and  linseed  oil.  A  short  time  after  I  had 
painted  my  trees  I  saw  an  article  iu  The 
It.  N.-Y.  from  some  young  man  who  had 
just  painted  a  young  peach  orchard  of  four 
or  live  hundred  trees,  and  it  nad  killed 
them  all.  My  wife  read  it  and  said  to  me : 
“Well.  I  guess  you  have  fixed  your  orchard 
now,"  but  I  replied  that  apples  and  peaches 
were  not  alike  by  considerable,  and  that 
I  guessed  Prof.  Elmer  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  such  treatment  unless  he  know  it  was 
all  right.  Still  I  had  some  misgivings,  and 
to  tell  the  truth  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  about 
that  orchard  all  the  Winter.  The  orchard 
looked  fine  with  the  trees  all  so  clean  and 
white,  and  when  the  Spring  opened  and  it 
was  time  for  the  apples  to  blossom  nearly 
every  one  of  those  trees  put  out  a  solid 
mass  of  bloom.  I  took  a  walk  through  the 
orchard  one  Sunday  and  came  into  the 
house,  saying  to  the  wife :  “I  guess  we 
won't  have  to  buy  apples  this  year.”  But 
we  would  only  for  the  fact  that  the  day  I 
painted  had  not  been  long  enough  for  me 
to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  orchard,  so 
the  rest  of  them  did  not  get  pai_ted  and 
so  they  are  alive  and  bearing  fruit  to-day, 
but  the  painted  ones  were  all  birt  six  of 
them  pulled  out  that  Summer,  and  carried 
to  the  woodpile,  the  most  expensive  fuel  1 
have  ever  burned.  Not  one  of  those  trees, 
except  the  six  mentioned,  put  out  a  leaf, 
but  in  a  few  days  after  bloss  >miug  the 
blossoms  all  withered  up  and  toll  off.  I 
had  Prof.  Britton  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  come  and  see 
the  orchard,  and  lie  said  there  was  not  the 
slightest  question  but  that  it  was  the  paint 
that  killed  them.  My  trees  which  did  not 
get  painted  were  in  splendid  condition  and 
are  thriving  to-day.  A  few  wh-  ic  I  only 
painted  a  narrow  ring  around  the  bottom 
were  not  seriously  injured,  although  with 
several  of  them  the  bark  came  off  part  way 
around  them,  and  they  were  put  back  for 
two  or  three  years.  If  anyone  says  any¬ 
thing  to  me  in  favor  of  white  lead  and  oil 
I  say  “Don't.”  The  orchard  was  replaced 
the  vear  following  and  is  uow  eignt  years 
old.  '  z.  c.  BOWEN. 

Connecticut. 


Paris  Green  On  Seed  Corn. 

On  page  857  you  say :  “Does  Paris  green 
spoil  seed  corn?  ”  I  think  without  doubt 
it  does.  Some  years  ago,  when  planting 
corn,  we  found  the  presence  of  moles  iu 
the  field.  After  planting  about  half  the 
field  we  decided  to  dress  the  corn  with  a 
solution  of  Paris  green  and  kill  the  moles. 

I  don't  know  how  many  moles  we  killed, 
but  we  fixed  the  corn  all  right.  Not  a 
hill  of  it  grew.  We  replanted  that  part 
of  the  field  and  it  came  along,  right  after 
the  other.  J.  s. 

Michigan. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  doubt  if  you  killed  any 
moles,  for  these  animals  rarely  if  ever  eat 
vegetable  food.  They  live  almost  entirely 
upon  insects. 

In  regard  to  Paris  green  spoiling  seed 
corn  I  will  give  you  my  experience.  The  1 
land  that  I  wanted  to  plant  to  corn  being 
two  miles  out  from  the  city,  the  seed  has  j 
to  be  protected  from  the  crows.  In  years  1 


gone  by  I  have  used  pine  tar,  but  noticing 
in  the  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about 
putting  Paris  green  on  in  addition  to  tar 
for  wireworms  I  prepared  my  seed  corn 
that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
kernel  came  up.  I  saw  one  stalk  of  field 
corn  that  the  crows  pulled;  in  the  sweet 
corn  they  pulled  12  feet  in  one  row.  u. 

On  page  837  I  notice  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Gibbs,  about  the  seed  corn  which  failed 
to  germinate.  It  has  been  the  practice  to 
use  Paris  green  and  coal  tar  on  seed  corn 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  forgotten 
where  I  first  got  the  idea,  but  I  presume 
it  was  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  was  only  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  good  things  that  you 
serve  up  to  your  readers  every  year.  Mr. 
Gibbs  must  have  used  a  large  quantity  of 
Paris  green,  or  else  it  was  a  different  kind 
of  stuff  from  that  generally  on  the  market. 
I  use  one  teaspoonful  of  coal  tar  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  Paris  green  to  one  peck 
of  corn.  I  have  seen  twice  this  amount 
of  poison  used  without  injury,  but  the 
above  named  quantity  is  sufficient.  Crows 
or  other  pests  have  no  appetite  for  corn 
treated  in  this  way.  I  generally  tar  seed 
corn  two  or  three  weeks  before  planting. 
By  doing  this  the  tar  has  a  chance  to 
harden  and  does  not  stick  in  the  nlanter. 

Thomaston,  Conn.  j.  s.  u. 

Poisoning  Seed  Corn. — On  page  857 
you  ask  experience  in  regards  to  Paris 
green  on  seed  corn.  I  saw  the  item  last 
year  and  decided  to  trv  it.  I  onlv  plant 
about  three  acres.  After  selecting  such 
cars  qg  apnealed  to  me  most  suitable  of  the 
selection  made  while  husking,  I  shelled 
same,  stirred  it  with  coal  tar  unto  black, 
took  a  lard  kettle  nearly  full  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  put  in  it  a  large  teaspoonful 
aud  a  half  of  Paris  green,  stirring  it  well, 
then  poured  mixture  gradually  ever  the 
tarred  corn,  stirring  simultaneously.  I  only 
needed  two-thirds  of  this  suiphur-Paris 
green  mixture.  Tile  weather  was  very  dry 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  corn  came  up 
slow  but  fine.  Cutworms  were  plentiful, 
also  the  worms  that  get  in  the  stalk  and 
feed  on  it  while  it  grows  were  worse  than 
I  ever  saw  them.  1  think  while  it  is  harm¬ 
less,  it  is  not  beneficial.  f.  w. 

Egg  Harbor,  N.  .1. 


Maple  Tree  Troubles. — In  many  parts 
of  Connecticut  during  the  past  season 
maple  leaves  were  perforated  ea  lv  in  the 
Summer  by  the  attacks  of  canser  worms, 
which  were  abundant  locally.  Later  on, 
hundreds  of  trees  were  injured  by  what  is 
commonly  known  as  “sun  scorch,’  or  “leaf 
scorch,”  being  a  physiological  trouble 
caused  by  the  inability  of  the  trees  through 
injury  of  the  roots  or  excessive  drought,  to 
supplv  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  to 
take  the  place  of  that  given  off  from  the 
leaves.  The  leaves,  theiefore,  collapse  and 
the  tissues  die.  usually  around  the  edges 
of  the  leaf  first.  This  sometinns  is  ar¬ 
rested  and  goes  no  further,  and  sometimes 
it  imolves  the  whole  leaf.  In  fact,  this 
past  season  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  th i  trouble,  and  I  have  seen  small  trees 
entirely  dead  as  the  result. 

Conn.  Exp.  Station.  w.  e.  britton. 


Post 

Toasties 

A  bowl  of  these  crisp 
fluffy  bits  served  with 
cream  or  milk  is  some¬ 
thing  not  soon  forgotten. 

What’s  the  use  of  cook¬ 
ing  breakfast  or  lunch 
when  Post  Toasties,  ready 
to  serve  direct  from  the 
package,  are  so  delicious  ? 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

I’ostum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  tow  n  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  tu  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


wiake  With  An  Americai 


SAWMILL) 


N  Lumber  is  high.  A  car  load  or  two  pays 
for  an  American  Mill.  Supply  your  needs 
r  and  your  neighbors’.  No  experience  needed, 
u  Haul  mill  to  timber  if  desired.  All  Siz es— 

\  All  Prices.  The  Variable  Friction  Feed, 

^■  Combined  Hatchet  Set  Works  and  Quick  Receder 

means  m  ost  work 
with  leas  t  power. 

Free  Catalogue 
lists  all  kinds  of 
wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Ask  for  it. 

American  Saw  Mill 
machinery  Co. 
129  Hope  St. 
Hackeitstown,  N.J, 
1582  Terminal 
Buildings 
New  York 


PROTECT  YOUR 
BUILDINGS 
AT  THE 

TOP 


American 
Ball  Bearing  ( 
Cleveland,  O. 

Covered  with  1 00, 000  square 
foot  of  J-M  As  bon too  Roodug. 


Make  the  roof  as  permanent  as  the  foundation,  because 
the  roof  is  just  as  important. 

Put  on  a  roof  that  cannot  leak,  no  matter  what  the  climatic 
conditions — that  cannot  burn  under  any  kind  of  a  fire  test — that 
will  be  just  as  good  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  as  it  was  when  it  was 
laid — that  will  keep  your  buildings  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

The  only  ready  roofing  that  fulfills  these  requirements  is 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

Made  of  Asbestos  (stone)  fibre  and  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  it  is 
practically  indestructible,  defying  weather,  time,  fire,  gases,  chemical 
fumes,  etc. 

No  skin  coat  of  paint  or  gravel  surface  to  wear  away.  No  painting  bill 
or  repair  bill. 

See  the  blow  torch  test  illustrated  below.  Any  other  ready  roofing 
would  burn  like  tinder  in  a  few  minutes  if  subjected  to  such  a  test. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  send  us  his  name  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  it 
can  be  obtained  and  send  you  a  sample  of  Asbestos  as  it  comes  from 
the  mines. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  Sample  and  Booklet  D  48 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


first 
cost  the 
only  cost 


Dallas 
Detroit 
Kansas  City 
London 
Los  Angeles 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburg 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 

St.  Louis 


For  Canada 
The  Canadian  II.  W. 

Company 

Toronto,  Ont. 


/  j  Li 


olins-Manville 

inited 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
I  ancouver,  B.  C. 


Montreal,  Que. 


In  this  test  the  flame  of  a 
powerful  blow -torch  was 
placed  within  two  inches  of 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  At 
the  end  of  fifty  minutes  the 
roofing  was  not  burned  or 
Injured,  being  only  slightly 
blackened  with  smoke. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality  Wagons  and  sell 
them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 


$45.00 


$53.50 


No.  190  Runabout 
Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


$48.50 


No.  118  Top  Bugg'y 
Fully  as  good  as  retails  for  $70. 
Will  give  years  of  service, 
nicely  finished,  and  a  bargain. 


$53.50 


Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber’s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding 
guarantee  for  one  year  from  date 
of  purchase. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to 
you  for  free  examination  and 
approval.  No  deposit  or  references 
required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

.You  take  no  risk  whatever. 

Every  wagon  will  reach  you  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  or  it  can  be  returned 
to  us  at  our  expense. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Showing  150  styles  of  wagons 
and  50  styles  of  Harness.  Every 
approved  pattern  is  shown  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices. 

BLANKET  FOR  FALL  ORDERS — FREE 

With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  November  15th,  we 
give  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  handsome  wool  street  blanket.  This 
blanket  sells  at  retail  everywhere  for  $6.00.  Don’t  miss  this  offer. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  Main  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 


No.  290  Buckboard 
Retailers  ask  $70  for  its 
equal.  Our  own  pattern, 
strongly  made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general  favorite. 


No.  350 — Handy  Wagon 

Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $65. 


F 


3E3  3ES — $6.00 


No  Money  Down 
No  Note 

No  Contract 


Yours  FREE  30  Days 

I’ll  Pay  Freight  Anywhere 

Just  let  me  send  my  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  to  your 
K.  K.  Station  ou  a  mouth’s  trial.  No  money,  no 
contract  and  I  pay  the  freight.  Return  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  or  keep  It  aud  take  a  year  to  pay  me.  Just  let 
mo  prove  the  money  you  can  make  with  a 

CHATHAM  *►  and  Seed  Grader 

Cleans  and  grades  all  kinds  ol  seeds,  grasses  and  grains.  Don’t 
grow  weeds  or  thin  stands.  Land  and  taxes  are, tdo  high.  Double 
the  crops,  get  better  crops  and  have  high-priced  seed.to  sell.  Send 
postal  now  for  my  factory  price,  liberal  terms,  and  get  FREE 
BOOK  No.  104.  Tells  how  thousands  are  making  big, 
extra  profits  with  a  Chatham.  Send  your  name  by  next  mail. 
Address  Mansgn  Campbell,  Pres. , 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Seattle,  Wash. 


Get  more  money  for  your  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  live  stock 
by  delivering  them  in  first  class  condition. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRIN GS  make  your  wagon  a  spring  wagon — 
make  it  last  longer  and  prevent  damage  to  produce  in  hauling  to  market. 
They  are  the  Standard  Springs  of  America  and  are  sold  under  our 
positive  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716  17th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


No  Tank,  No  JFan 
No  Freezing 

Water 
cooled  too 

— but  no  separate 
tank  to  cart  around. 

Water  cooled—  but 
couldn't  be  injured  if  the  water 
froze  solid— and  guaranteed  so. 

Strong  as  any  engine  made  —  but 
weighs  one  third  less;  easy  to  handle. 
Always  pulls  more  than  promised. 
All  these  things  are  true  of 

NO  VO 

Gasoline 

ENGINES 

2J6,  3^  and  5  H.  P. 

Simplest  possible  to 
operate — all  thoroughly 
tested  and  guaranteed 
ea  represented. 

Send  for  the 
NOVO  BOOKLET 
(it’s  free)  and 
will  explain  the 
Novo  improve¬ 
ments. 

HILDRETH 
MF6.  CO. 

32  Willow  St. , 

Lansing, 

Mich. 


Read  our  catalogue 

If  a  gasoline  engine  is  worth  buying,  it  is 
worth  thinkingabout,  worth  studying  into. 
The  reasons  an 

Olds  Gasoline  Engine 

will  appeal  to  you  are  the  same  that  have 
induced  thousands  of  shrewd,  practical 
farmers  to  look  into  the  engine  question 
carefully,  to  investigate  the  Olds  and  then 
select  it  because  it  was  exactly  what  they 
needed,  and  the  price  was  right  for  what 
they  got. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue ;  it  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  you. 

Seager  Engine  Works 

908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Boston  Philadelphia  Binghamton  Omaha 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles 


Send  Your  Name 

— Now— on  a  postal — to  fret  interesting  and 
valuable  information  about  power  engines 
that  are  big  money-makers.  Don’t  ' 
any  till  you  first  learn  all 
about  Ola  Reliable 

LEFFEL 
STEAM 

Engines  and  Boilers 

Made  in  a  style  and  size  to 
suit  you  and  sold  at  a  price 
that's  right.  The  most  simple, 
durable,  economical,  efficient 
engines  made.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 

Box  250,  Springfield,  Ohio 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa. 


FRUIT  FARM  NOTES. 

Late  Planted  Tomatoes. — Although 
ours  is  primarily  a  fruit  farm,  we  are 
accustomed  to  plant  a  certain  amount  of 
truck  crops  in  order  to  occupy  ground 
that  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  to  reno¬ 
vate  the  soil  by  rotating  from  small 
fruits  to  vegetables.  The  crops  that  we 
have  found  best  adapted  to  this  purpose 
are  potatoes,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes. 
In  tomatoes  we  pursue  a  rather  peculiar 
course  in  growing  exclusively  for  the 
Fall,  market,  beginning  about  September 
1.  The  way  wTe  fell  into  this  habit  was 
thus:  We  had  observed  that  the  local 
market,  after  the  regular  heat  and  often 
drought  of  July  and  August,  was  never 
well  supplied  with  a  line  article  of  to¬ 
mato,  but  that  the  fruit  was  universally 
small  and  quite  inferior  to  the  best  of  the 
Summer  crop.  The  reason  of  this  was 
plain  indeed.  Truckers  were  depending 
on  the  fruit  of  Spring-set  plants  which 
were  always  more  or  less  exhausted  by 
September  and  incapable  of  producing 
large  fine  specimens.  We  had  also  ob¬ 
served  that  during  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  on  till  hard 
frosts  came  to  kill  the  vines,  there  was 
the  same  unremitting  demand  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  Summer  for  the  tomato 
as  a  table  fruit  as  well  as  an  added  one 
for  canning  purposes. 

Ponderosa. — Realizing  that  if  we  were 
able  to  fill  this  breach  in  the  market  we 
should  find  an  active  demand  for  first- 
class  stuff  with  little  or  no  competition, 
and  that  we  should  become  genuine  bene¬ 
factors  to  a  hungry  and  unsatisfied  pub¬ 
lic,  we  experimented  by  setting  plants  in 
the  first  days  of  July,  and  found  that 
we  had  discovered  the  proper  time  for 
fruit  ripening  the  first  of  September. 
The  first  variety  that  we  chose  for  sup¬ 
plying  this  Fall  market  was  the  Pon¬ 
derosa,  and  now,  after  experimenting 
with  divers  other  kinds,  we  are  satisfied 
that  here  again  fortune  favored  us  with 
precisely  the  kind  best  suited  to  our  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Ponderosa  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  tomato  family,  and  is  an 
early  and  very  prolific  bearer.  For  the 
table  it  is  unsurpassed  in  its  solid  meat 
and  fine  .lavor.  Its  one  defect '  is  its 
deeply  indented  stem  end,  but'  we  find 
this  goes  without  criticism  among  our 
customers,  being  quite  overshadowed  by 
its  great  superiority  in  other  respects. 
Its  top  is  also  sometimes  furrowed  with 
sinuous  channels,  but  we  find  this  largely 
a  matter  of  heredity.  One  year  it  ran 
extremely  large,  many  specimens  weigh¬ 
ing  a  pound  and  a  half,  but  most  of  them 
with  more  or  less  furrowing.  This  year 
they  average  smaller  but  with  a  surface 
furrow  seldom  seen.  For  productiveness 
I  have  not  found  the  Ponderosa  excelled. 

I  have  counted  a  dozen  fruit  on  one 
bush  that  would  -average  a  pound  each. 
It  simply  loads  itself  with  magnificent 
specimens  that  defy  competition  on  the 
market,  and  that  catch  and  hold  the  eye 
6f  the  tomato-lover  whose  taste  has 
palled  on  the  small  inferior  stuff  that 
crowds  the  market  at  any  price  offered, 
ldis  appetite  returns  at  sight  of  the  big 
pink  beauties,  and  his  hand  instinctively 
seeks  his  pocket  as  he  asks  the  price. 
We  are  selling  these  tomatoes  at  60 
cents,  80  cents  and  $1  per  bushel  accord¬ 
ing  to  grade,  but  the  lower  grades  form 
but  a  very  small  percentage.  The  great 
majority  rank  in  class  one.  Ordinary 
stuff  sells  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  Now 
for  some  details  as  to  culture. 

Culture  and  Care. — We  do  not  admit 
that  anyone  can  duplicate  our  annual 
performance  by  simply  ordering  Pon¬ 
derosa  seed  and  raising  and  setting 
plants  at  the  approved  time.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  the  crop  must  be  founded  on  the 
right  soil  and  fertility.  Our  soil  is  a 
deep  loam  annually  dressed  with  stable 
manure.  Usually  our  tomato  crop  is 
grown  on  top  of  a  turned  under  straw¬ 
berry  bed  which  had  been  winter-mulched 
with  manure  at  the  rate  of  some  30  tons 
per  acre.  In  addition  to  the  remnants 
of  the  mulch  there  is  the  heavy  growth 
of  strawberry  plants  which,  with  the 
manure,  fill  the  soil  to  repletion  with 
vegetable  matter.  Such  a  bed  absorbs 
and  holds  great  quantities  of  water  and 
renders  the  plants  quite  independent  of 
droughts,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  a 
year  when  no  rain  fell  from  in  July  till 
November.  To  put  further  stress  on  this 
water  holding  capacity,  I  will  add  that 
the  plants  are  not  staked,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  from  setting  the  plants  are  too 
large  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  At  this  late  planting  we  experi¬ 
ence  little  annoyance  from  weeds,  and 
thus  the  labor  cost  is  much  below  the 
average  of  Spring-set  crops  with  plants 
from  the  hotbed.  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  above  plan  even  for  the  family 
garden.  L.  R.  J. 

Missouri. 


MANY  DOLLARS  SAVED  E  BUILDING 

Write  for  FREE  Samples  and  Booklet  Describing 
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Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  cheaper  and  better  than  Bishopric  Sheathing  saves  75  per  cent  in  material 
Lath  and  Plaster;  also  saves  time  in  building,  and  labor.  Ideal  for  frame  or  cement  buildings. 


This  practical  substitute  for  lath  and 
plaster  is  easily  nailed  to  studding. 

Being:  applied  dry,  it  is  at  once  ready  for 
paint,  paper  or  burlap.  Saves  time  and 
labor;  Is  clean  and  sanitary;  guaranteed 

Proof  Against  Dampness, 

Heat,  Cold,  Sonnd,  Vermin 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  made  of  kiln- 
dried  dressed  lath,  IMBEDDED  in  hot 
Asphalt  Mastic,  and  surfaced  with  sized 
cardboard;  is  cut  at  the  factory  into  uni¬ 
form  sheets  4x4  ft.  sq.  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  sheets  (delivered 
in  crates)  are  easily  and  quickly  nailed 
to  studding  ready  for  wall  paper,  paint 
or  burlap. 

Its  Many  Uses:— Bishopric  Wall 
Board  is  used  for  dwellings,  pleasure,  health  resort  and 
factory  buildings,  new  partitions  in  old  buildings,  finish¬ 
ing  attics,  cellars,  porches,  laundries,  garages. 

Price  $2.50  per  100  sq.  ft.  or  $6.40  per  crate  of  256  sq.  ft  f.o.b. 
factories.  New  Orleans,  Ciocinnati,  or  Alma,  Mich. 


Bishopric  Sheathing  is  both  better  and 
cheaper  than  lumber.  It  is  the  same 
material  as  Wall  Board  but  finish  is  not 
necessarily  so  fine;  therefore  costs  less. 
Quickly  nailed  to  studs  with  laths  and 
asphalt  exposed  forming  dead  air  space 
between  laths  and  weather  boards. 
Makes  smoother  and  more  solid  job 
than  lumber;  no  holes,  no  shrinking. 
Proof  against  heat,  cold  and  dampness. 

For  Cement  or  Stucco  Work 

Bishopric  Sheathing  has  no  equal  in 
economy  and  satisfactory  results.  Space 
between  laths  forms  excellent  key  for 
cement.  Moisture  cannot  penetrate 
asphalt  body  of  Sheathing.  Our  free 
booklet  explains  everything. 

Bishopric  Sheathing  also  is  used  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults  as  cheapest  and  best  lining  for  dairy  barns,  poultry 
houses,  stables  and  all  other  outdoor  buildings. 

Price  $2  per  square  of  100  sq.  ft.  or  $5.12  per  crate  of  256  sq. 
ft  f.  o.  b.  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma,  Mich. 


Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Samples  of  Wall  Board, 

SHeatHing  and  Roofing.  Dealers,  Write  for  Proposition. 

THE  MASTIC  WALL  BOARDS  ROOFING  MFG.  CO.  43  E.  Third  SL  CINCINNATI,  0. 


RUNNING  WATER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Water  pumped  day  and  night  automatically 
from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.  No 
expense ;  no  attention ;  no  repairs.  A 

pnOTCD  high-  BA  If  is  low  in 

ruaicn  duty  nAm  first  cost 

and  high  in  efficiency.  No 
'attention  or  expense  to  main¬ 
tain.  Write  us  ior  Fro*  Book 
of  helpfu'  suggestions. 

POWEk  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

111  Broadway,  New  York 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm  KXfnra 

at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
lace,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
iatisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co,  2425TrinityBldg.,N.Y. 


SECURITY  Roofing  has  a  patented, 
six-inch,  asphalt-cement-welded  joint 
that  welds  all  the  sheets  permanently  into 
one  and  gives  you  a  continuous,  one- 
piece  roof. 

By  the  welding  of  the  successive  sheets, 
your  roof  becomes  all  one-piece  and  resists 
rain,  snow,  heat,  frost  or  even  a  shower  of 
sparks  and  embers  from  a  burning  building. 

There  is  no  place  where  water  can  back  up  or  any 
other  agency  cause  leaking  or  trouble. 

Every  nail-head  is  covered  by  the  full  thickness  of 
felt  and  asphalt,  and  embedded  in  a  water-tight  joint. 

Thus,  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  leaks  is  entirely 
eliminated.  No  coal-tar  products  or  inferior  volatile  oils 
are  used  in  Security  Roofing. 

Security  Roofing  is  made  in  three  styles — Gravel  Surface, 

Coarse  Feldspar,  and  Fine  Feldspar.  The  above  illustration  shows 
the  Gravel  Surfacing.  It  can  also  be  furnished  with  burlap  insertion 
for  siding  or  roofs  over  one-half  pitch. 

There  is  a  Security  Agent  in  almost  every  town.  Write  us 

and  we’ll  send  name  and  address  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  “The  Requirements  of  a  GOOD  Roof.” 

It  tells  in  detail  why  Security  Roofing  meets  these  requirements,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  weld  the  patented  6-inch  joint. 


The  National  Roofing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Paint 
Address  all  communications  to 

203  Filmore  Ave.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 
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ANOTHER  ALFALFA  SERMON. 

Results  From  The  Crop. 

If  you  want  an  Alfalfa  sermon  from 
text  all  through  to  “finally”  go  to  Ham¬ 
let  Worker,  whose  farm  is  just  outside 
the  city  of  Syracuse.  Mr.  Worker  is  one 
of  the  Alfalfa  pioneers  of  that  section. 
We  have  given  before  now  his  method 
of  seeding  and  handling  the  crop.  We 
are  interested  now  in  what  he  thinks 
about  it  as  judged  by  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  During  the  State  Fair  1  went  out 
to  see  the  Alfalfa  on  Mr.  Worker’s  farm. 
In  one  field  there  were  two  narrow  strips 
where  the  crop  had  been  killed  out.  One 
strip  marked  the  course  of  what  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  seepage  of  water  from  the  near¬ 
by  hill.  The  point  was  that  Alfalfa  will 
not  stand  wet  feet.  It  must  have  good 
drainage.  Mr.  Worker  says  he  can  cure 
that  strip  by  laying  a  run  of  tile  drains 
in  it.  The  other  strip  showed  where  the 
Alfalfa  had  been  killed  by  hauling  a 
stone  boat  in  Winter.  With  all  its  vigor 
and  strength  when  mature  the  Alfalfa 
must  be  nursed  carefully  while  it  is 
small. 

And  it  is  worth  nursing.  On  Mr. 
Worker's  farm  there  have  been  several 
“rotations”  of  Alfalfa — that  is,  after  be¬ 
ing  cut  several  years  the  stubble  was 
plowed  under,  other  crops  planted,  and 
then  Alfalfa  seeded  once  more.  The 
effect  of  this  is  noticed  in  every  crop  on 
the  farm.  All  have  shown  the  power  of 
the  Alfalfa  to  enrich  the  soil,  both 
through  the  manure  and  by  what  it  ac¬ 
cumulates  and  leaves  in  the  soil.  No  one 
could  question  this  who  saw  the  crops 
on  this  farm,  and  could  compare  them 
with  previous  ones.  And  Mr.  Worker’s 
experience  in  feeding  Alfalfa  hay  proves 
its  value  as  compared  with  wheat  bran, 
which  is  probably  the  fairest  standard 
for  comparison.  Practical  feeders  say 
that  10  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay  are  fully 
equal  to  eight  pounds  of  good  bran,  and 
it  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  a  fair 
acre  of  Alfalfa  gives  the  equivalent  of 
three  tons  of  bran.  That  is  what  dairy¬ 
men  should  keep  in  mind  when  they  are 
inclined  to  be  discouraged  over  Alfalfa 
seeding. 

Around  Syracuse  the  soil  is  just  suited 
to  this  crop.  A  few  miles  away  from  this 
natural  limestone  formation  farmers  have 
trouble  in  seeding,  as  they  do  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Worker  said  that  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  some  farmers  had  tried  using  lime 


even  on  that  limestone  formation,  but 
with  no  particular  results.  Some  20  miles 
or  so  away  lime  has  given  results — with 
most  of  us  lime  seems  to  be  a  necessity. 
Mr.  Worker  does  not  use  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid  because  neither  seems 
needed  on  his  soil.  A  coat  of  manure  is 
all  the  Alfalfa  receives.  Mr.  Worker 
believes  that  the  deep  tap  roots  bring 
plant  food  up  from  the  subsoil.  This  is 
deposited  in  the  upper  soil,  or  given  up 
as  hay  and  thus  helps  make  the  soil 
stronger.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  value  of  inoculation — - 
either  by  manure  from  Alfalfa  hay  or  by 
means  of  soil  from  an  Alfalfa  field. 
Both  methods  have  been  tried  here  and 
definitely  proved. 

Mr.  Worker  has  sold  his  cows  and 
will  now  sell  more  or  less  Alfalfa  hay. 
Suppose  he  has  25  acres  in  Alfalfa  with 
an  average  yield  of  V/2  tons.  At  $1(5  a 
ton  there  is  an  income  of  about  $1400 
from  hay  alone,  while  with  40  acres  this 
would  amount  to  over  $2200.  That  is 
quite  within  the  power  of  an  Alfalfa 
farmer  in  the  Eastern  States.  Such  a 
man  need  not  keep  any  stock  except  his 
work  teams,  for  if  need  be  lie  can  use 
lime  and  chemicals  to  keep  up  the  yield 
of  Alfalfa.  It  will  be  hard  for  anyone 
to  name  a  crop  which  a  man  of  middle 
years  can  grow  and  handle  with  less 
labor,  for  practically  all  the  work  can  be 
done  by  machinery.  There  need  be  no 
fear  that  the  demand  for  Alfalfa  hay  will 
slacken.  It  will  increase,  and  there  will 
be  no  competition  from  the  West  as  in 
the  case  of  grain  or  meat.  The  freight 
on  hay  from  the  Western  Alfalfa  fields 
is  prohibitive,  and  the  Eastern  grower 
will  have  the  field  to  himself.  The  East¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country  is  to  have  a  new 
boom,  for  the  census  shows  how  the 
population  of  cities  and  towns  is  in¬ 
creasing.  All  this  means  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  Alfalfa  either  as  hay  or  for  the 
things  produced  by  feeding  it,  and  here 
is  an  opportunity  never  before  known  in 
this  country.  h.  w.  c. 


“Bobby,”  said  his  mother,  “sit  up 
straight  and  don’t  tuck  your  napkin  un¬ 
der  your  chin.  I’ve  told  you  hundreds 

of  times - ”  “There !”  exploded 

Bobby ;  “you’ve  made  me  lose  the 
count !  I  don’t  know  now  whether  it’s 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  times  I’ve  chewed 
this  clam  !” — Chicago  Tribune. 


VERMONT  CROPS. 

After  the  two  years  of  drought  and  near-  , 
famine  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  aoit  to  say 
that  the  dry  weather  which  has  been  so 
general  this  year  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  has  mercifully  passed  us  by,  and 
weather  conditions  have  been  wonderfully 
favorable  in  northern  Vermont  Spring 
work  was  delayed  a  little  by  hravj  rains, 
but  an  unusually  large  acreage  of  corn  and 
grain  crops  was  put  in  and  the  haivest  is 
abundant.  Corn  and  all  fodder  crops  are 
good,  and  the  grass  seeding,  bolu  Spring 
and  Fall,  is  looking  the  best  ever.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  only  fair  and  rotting  bad'y,  which 
may  or  may  not  help  out  prices.  Fruit  is 
never  grown  here  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  home  market,  but  such  as  we.  have 
the  yield  is  fair.  The  hay  crop  was  the 
best  in  years,  and  the  rains  have  helped 
along  tin*  rowen  crop  until  it  nearly  equals 
the  first  cutting  in  many  Helds.  In  taking 
a  hundred  mile  carriage  drive  a  month  ago 
(last  of  August)  I  was  surprised  at  the 
number  of  new  silos  going  up  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  corn  crop.  More  .than  once  we 
could  see  three  or  four  at  once  from  the 
carriage,  while  the  continual  sight  of 
stacks  of  hay  and  grain  outside  the  barns 
bore  silent  but  eloquent  witness  of  the 
productiveness  of  Vermont  fields  under 
favorable  conditions.  Pastures  nave  been 
unusually  good  and  stock  of  all  kinds  is  : 
looking  well,  and  -cows  are  holding  up  well.  [ 
The  only  trouble  with  northern  \  runout  is 
that  the  dry  years  preceding  have  so  cut 
down  the  number  of  cows  and  young  stock 
that  there  are  only  about  half  enough  cows 
to  eat  our  fodder  and  none  to  be  bought 
for  love  or  money.  Butter  is  selling  extra 
well,  and  a  condensing  business  at  Newport 
is  using  the  milk  from  quite  a  section 
nearby.  The  cream  is  taken  off  and  shipped 
to  Boston  and  the  skim-milk  condensed.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  profit  is  in  this 
business,  but  they  pay  an  excellent  price 
for  milk.  $1.72  per  hundred  being  the  base 
price,  with  an  advance  if  milk  tests  above 
four  per  cent.  The  help  problem  in  these 
hill  towns  is  usually  solved  by  going  with¬ 
out  and  doing  two  men's  work  oneself,  but 
farmers  are  doing  well  and  the  outlook  is 
favorable.  The  high  price  paid  for  eggs 
has  caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hens  kept  and  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  kept,  and  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  colts  is  raided  each 
year.  l.  c.  l. 

Orleans,  Vt. _ 

Government  Whitewash. — Every  few 
weeks  we  have  a  call  from  some  one  for 
the  recipe  for  making  ‘'Government  white¬ 
wash.”  The  following  is  used  on  some 
Government  building,  but  of  course  it  is  not 
equal  to  a  lead  and  oil  paint.  “Slake 
one-half  bushel  of  lime  with  boiling  water, 
keeping  ft  covered  dming  the  process. 
Strain  it.  add  a  peck  of  salt  dissolved  in 
warm  water ;  three  pounds  ground  rice 
put  in  boiling  water  and  boiled  to  a  soft 
paste:  one-half  pound  Spanish  whiting; 
and  one  pound  clear  glue  dissolved  in  warm 
water.  Mix  these  well  together  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  several  days.  Keep  the 
wash  thus  prepared  in  a  kettle  or  portable 
furnace.  When  used  put  it  on  as  hot  as 
possible  with  painter's  or  whitewash 
brush.” 


BOYHOOD 

AND 

ALCOHOL 


There  are  some  things  too 
awful  to  contemplate — one 
is  the  giving  of  alcohol  in  the 
guise  of  medicine  to  boys. 
We  believe 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  only  preparation  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  that  contains 
absolutely  no  alcohol,  drug 
or  harmful  ingredient  of 
any  sort.  all  druggists 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

III  1880,  Mr.  M.  P.  FUrdinU,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  shin- 
f?led  hig  store  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  Zinc 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  .Tilly  1000,  just  29  years  later, 
he  reshingled.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on  the 
day  they  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  we  made  then. 

WHY  PUT  10- YEAR  NAILS  IN  30- YEAR  SHINGLES? 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


tRADC  Zinc  Coated  Brand 

zinc'coat'ed  NAILS 

AfAR*  Wi||  last  a  life-time 


Re-roof  Your  Old  Buildings  With  Slate 

The  Truth  About  The  Weight  of  Slate  Roofs 

There  are  some  owners  who  hesitate  to  re-roof  with  slate  because  they  think  a  slate  roof  calls  for  a  stronger 
structure  than  do  other  roofing  materials.  This  is  an  error.  For  instance : 


Any  beams  strong  enough  for  a  roof  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron  are  fully  strong  enough  to 
hold  a  roof  of  slate — a  roof  that  never  wears  out.” — American  Carpenter  and  Builder. 

Again  :  “two  by  six”  rafters,  18  feet  long,  2  feet  from  centers,  give  all 
the  strength  necessary  for  a  slate  roof.  Yet  hundreds  of  houses  are  safely 
roofed  with  slate  over  “two  by  four”  rafters,  16  feet  long,  2  feet  from 
centers,  with  collar-beam  nailed  across  one-third  of  the  way  down  from  the  top. 

Whatever  may  be  your  present  roofing  material,  the  supports  on  which 
it  rests  will  more  than  support  a  roof  of  slate. 


Snow  Heavier  than  Slate 

The  weak  points  in  any  roof  are  where  snow  drifts  in  and  accumulates. 
By  the  time  the  snow  melts  with  rain,  the  added  weight  from  accumulated 
snow  and  ice  at  these  points  is  actually  heavier  than  two  slate  roofs  would  be. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  snow  will  not  accumulate  on  a  slate  roof. 
It  will  not  stick  or  freeze  on  slate  as  it  does  on  shingles  or  metal. 

In  a  peculiar  manner  the  hard,  compact  rock  transmits  a  heat  absorbed 
from  the  surrounding  air  and  from  the  heat  under  the  roof  that  causes  snow 
to  melt  quickly.  Its  smooth  surface  also  causes  the  snow  to  slide  off  before 
it  can  freeze  in  cakes. 

This  means  that  a  slate  roof  is  never  called  upon  to  bear  the  great  weight 
of  snow  and  slush  that  frequently  taxes  a  shingle  or  metal  roof— a  weight  in 
itself  often  double  that  of  a  slate  roof. 


A  Roof  of  Solid  Rock 

You  will  find  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Roofing  Slate  the  best  material  for  all  your  roofs 
because  it  is  solid  rock,  and  so  resists  absolutely  the  action  of  air,  water,  fire,  sun,  and 
lightning.  It  alone  is  never  affected  by  rot  or  rust,  it  will  not  crack  or  warp. 

A  well  laid  roof  of  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  will  cost  in  the  beginning  a  trifle  more 
than  shingles,  iron  or  felt,  but  will  save  you  both  money  and  anxiety  from  the  day  it 
is  laid. 


Sea  Green  or  Purple  Roofing  Slate 


wears  better  than  galvanized  iron— seven  times  better.  A  copper  roof — costing  more  than  slate— has  only 
one-third  the  life  of  a  slate  roof.  Slate  outlives  shingles  seven  times.  Felt  roofing,  cheapest  of  all,  has 
practically  no  life  whatever.  A  slate  roof  will  outwear  a  tin  roof  four  times. 

A  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  roof  vastly  improves  the  appearance  of  house,  school,  church,  barn  or  other 
building;  it  is  spark-proof,  as  well  as  waterproof;  it  is  emphatically  the  only  roofing  to  use  where  drinking 
water  is  collected  off  the  roof,  because  a  good  slate  alone  of  all  roofings  will  not  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  or 
other  poisonous  gases  of  the  atmosphere. 

Today,  before  winter  sets  in,  now  is  the  time  to  put  an  American  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  roof  on 
your  old  building,  and  put  to  a  stop  your  roofing  troubles. 

Better  still,  roof  your  new  building  with  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate — then  if  you  could  live  a  century,  you 
would  find  the  roof  in  far  better  condition  than  the  building  itself. 

Send  for  “Roofs”  When  it  is  time  for  you  to  put  on  a  roof,  you  will  be  interested  in  “Roofs,”  a  little 

book  of  many  practical  and  helpful  hints  that  will  save  you  money  in  select¬ 
ing  a  new  roofing.  Let  us  know  now  where  to  send  your  copy  by  signing  and  mailing  today  the  coupon. 


The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 


‘Roofs  That  Never 
Wear  Out ” 


110  Clark  St.,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


••••••Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

110  Clark  St.,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  Book  “Roofs”  and  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer  in  Roofing  Slate  to  this  address: 

Name . . 

Address . . 

Town . State . 

Approximate  Size . 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  spent  most  of  last  week  visiting  four 
of  the  corners  of  West  Virginia.  Tbe  out¬ 
line  of  that  State  is  pretty  much  all  cor¬ 
ners,  and  tucked  away  in  what  they  sur¬ 
round  can  be  found  a  great  variety  of 
natural  products  and  human  nature.  A 
few  far-seeing  men  in  that  State  realize 
the  great  possibilities  of  farming  and  fruit 
growing  and  they  are  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  great  development.  The  meet¬ 
ings  I  attended  were  different  from  the 
usual  farmers’  institute.  They  are  called 
agricultural  rallies  and  were  I  think  sug¬ 
gested  by  Gov.  Glasscock.  They  are  or¬ 
ganized  and  directed  by  M.  I’.  Shawkey, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education.  These 
men  believe  in  brief  that  tin-  real  future 
of  West  Virginia  depends  more  upon  her 
farms  and  orchards  than  upon  the  coal, 
minerals  and  oil  in  the  hills.  Then  they 
reason  that  the  best  asset  of  the  State  is 
the  child  crop  and  it  follows  that  de¬ 
veloping  the  public  schools  and  interesting 
the  teachers  in  farming  is  the  essential 
thing  for  developing  West  Virginia. 

The  meeting  at  Keyser  was  fine.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  any  street  corner  of  the  town  one 
might  imagine  himself  in  a  cornfield. 
There  were  great  shocks  of  corn  with  the 
ears  on  and  sheaves  of  wheat  piled  up 
everywhere.  1  should  estimate  that  10 
acres  of  corn  were  needed  to  provide  the 
stalks  which  stood  on  these  streets.  The 
shop  windows,  the  banks  and  many  private 
porches  were  piled  up  high  with  apples, 
pumpkins,  potatoes — all  sorts  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  was  a  great  showing.  There  was 
a  long  procession  with  a  band,  men  on 
horseback  carrying  stalks  of  corn  and  a 
long  line  of  automobiles.  At  the  end  of 
this  march  we  passed  through  a  long  street 
lined  with  school  children  waving  flags. 
There  must  have  been  at  least  1,000  of 
them  and  it  was  an  Inspiring  thing  to 
se''  these  happy  youngsters  drawn  up  to 
honor  an  agricultural  meeting.  Fruit 
growing  is  the  great  business  of  Keyser. 
Some  great  orchards  have  been  planted, 
and  while  the  trees  are  young,  they  promise 
to  make  this  region  famous.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  great  preparatory  school 
which  exists  frankly  to  prepare  pupils  for 
the  State  University.  There  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  crowd  with  a  very  large  proportion 
of  teachers.  Prof.  Sanderson,  the  new  dean 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  explained  what 
agricultural  education  means  and  stated  the 
facts  about  West  Virginia.  The  college 
needs  a  good  equipment  and  strong  sup¬ 
port  from  farmers  and  deserves  both.  One 
significant  thing  about  this  meeting  was 
the  appearance  of  ex-Senator  II.  G.  Davis. 
Here  was  a  man  close  to  90,  still  active 
and  keen.  He  can  remember  when  there 
were  no  railroads  in  this  country.  It  was 
almost  like  some  old  pioneer  stepping  out 
of  the  frame  of  a  portrait  to  tell  us  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  wealth  tucked  away 
in  the  hills  of  West  Virginia  the  farms  and 
orchards  still  carried  the  hope  of  the  State. 

At  Moundsville  the  big  audience  was 
remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of 
teachers  and  practical  farmers  that  were 
present.  I  asked  those  who  had  ever  taught 
a  school  to  hold  up  their  hands.  It  seemed 
as  if  75  per  cent  responded.  Then  I  asked 
how  many  had  grown  a  crop  with  their  own 
hands,  and  again  it  was  more  than  half. 

1  noticed  that  many  of  the  farmers  had 
taught  school.  Of  the  men  present  I 
think  85  per  cent  actually  worked  with 
their  own  hands.  Now  you  can  imagine 
what  that  means  in  an  effort  to  develop 
a  sensible  plan  for  teaching  farming  of 
some  sort  in  country  schools.  In  most 
Northern  States  if  you  called  a  meeting  to 
discuss  agricultural  education  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  10  per  cent  of  those  who  attended 
would  know  how  to  do  practical  work  on  a 
farm.  1  wish  I  knew  how  these  men  are 
aide  to  interest  earnest  practical  nun  and 
serious-minded  teachers  in  such  meetings. 
At  this  place  there  was  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
play  of  products  grown  on  the  farm  of  the 
State  penitentiary.  There  were  stalks  of 
corn  so  thick  and  high  that  one  would 
think  the  convicts  might  almost  climb  them 
like  a  tree  and  jump  over  the  wall.  You 
might  call  this  display  the  evidence  of 
good  crops  grown  by  bad  men — though 
many  of  them  are  unfortunate  rather  than 
bad."  The  figures  showed  that  this  farm 
was  conducted  at  a  profit  to  the  State,  but 
the  work  of  the  inmates  was  charged  at 
only  52  cents  a  day.  There  was  a  yearly 
charge  of  over  $1,400  for  cost  of  guarding 
the  workers.  I  would  like  to  give  the  on- 
fire  figures  later  to  show  what  this  prison 
farm  pays. 

At  Huntington  Gov.  Glasscock  made  a 
very  sensible  speech  in  opening  tbe  meet¬ 
ing!  The  average  public  man  when  be 
<omos  before  farmers  considers  it  his  duty 
to  get  off  a  large  volume  of  what  is  called 
hot  air  or  childish  compliment.  Gov. 
Glasscock  took  up  the  idea  that  many 
farmers  complain  of  their  lot  and  think 
lawyers,  doctors  and  merchants  have  an 
easier  time.  The  Governor  briefly  sketched 
the  bright  sioe  and  tbe  shadow  of  these 
professions  and  then  described  the  home 
life  and  possibilities  of  a  farmer.  He  left 
the  farmer  at  supper  surrounded  by  his 
wife  and  children  with  a  table  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  the  good  things  a 
West  Virginia  farm  can  provide.  Tbe  Gov¬ 
ernor  could  have  gone  further  and  told  what 
the  farmer  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
for  that  supper  had  he  taken  his  family 
to  a  city  restaurant  and  ordered  the  same 
food.  I  brought  home  a  hill  of  fare  from 
New  York  and  figured  from  it  the  restau¬ 
rant  cost  of  a  meal  that  was  served  at  our 
big  family.  It  came  to  $14.50!  1  will 

never  admit  that  any  city  cook  can  prepare 
food  that  will  suit  my  taste  better  than 
that  cooked  by  my  wife  or  daughter.  Why 
then  should  a  real  farmer  prefer  to  pay 
$15  cash  for  a  meal  rather  than  have  the 
same  kind  of  food  served  at  home?  You 
give  me  an  answer  and  we  shall  he  a  long 
distance  ahead  on  the  way  to  a  settlement 
of  some  of  our  troubles.  One  thing  I 
learned  about  West  Virginia  was  that 
everyone  in  the  country  at  least  has  plenty 
to  eat. 

At  Ronceverte  the  most  interesting  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  was  held.  This  town  lies  in  a 
valley — ranged  along  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill.  I  told  one  man  that  I  did  not  see 
where  the  boys  found  a  level  spot  large 
enough  to  practice  baseball.  It  didn't 
make  much  difference  to  him  where  the 
boys  practiced — if  I  had  any  nine  that  I 
thought  could  beat  them  I  could  bring  it 
along.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  house 
built  to  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  so  that 
you  climbed  steps  as  steep  as  a  ladder  to 
get  to  the  .entrance.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with  strong,  earnest,  serious  men  and 


women.  Here  again  more  than  half  proved 
to  be  teachers,  and  1*0  per  cent  of  the 
men  were  working  farmers.  They  seemed 
to  bring  the  truth  and  solid  strength  of 
the  hills  to  that  meeting.  They  all  wanted 
t<>  tell  me  that  the  railroads  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  do  not  run  through  sections  which 
give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  State.  These 
roads  follow  the  water  courses,  and  a 
stranger  looking  from  the  car  windows 
cannot  realize  what  a  goodly  and  noble 
farm  country  stretches  away  beyond  the 
hills  which  shut  in  the  railroad.  Ron- 
ooverte  lies  in  a  section  most  admirably 
adapted  to  apple  growing.  There  are  hut 
few  commercial  orchards  there  now,  hut 
some  day  1  firmly  believe  that  this  range 
of  mountains  from  Pennsylvania  down  will 
he  as  famous  for  apples  as  California  now 
is  for  oranges  and  grapes.  Some  of  these 
farmers  have  for  years  been  content  to  let 
their  farms  simply  produce  a  living.  They 
have  been  prejudiced  agaiust  paying  cash 
for  anything  the  farm  can  produce.  A 
change  is  coming  and  the  younger  men  will 
take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  chance 
which  nature  has  given  this  section  for 
apple  growing.  That  was  the  earnest  spirit 
of  this  meeting.  And  again  these*  moun¬ 
tain  pastures  produce  sweet  grasses  for 
dairying  or  sheep  feeding.  AJr.  R.  E. 
Thrasher  sends  lambs  from  this  region 
which  top  the  market  for  quality.  One  of 
these  lambs  was  served  for  dinner  on  the 
day  of  this  meeting  and  the  meat  fairly 
melted  in  the  mouth.  These  men  in  this 
wonderful  section  do  not  realize  what 
nature  has  done  for  them  and  what  man 
might  do  if  he  would.  A  live  agricultural 
college  can  train  bright  farm  boys  from 
this  section  and  send  them  home  to  do 
wonderful  things  for  their  State.  Dr. 
Hodges,  the  new  president  of  the  State 
University,  made  a  strong  point  when  he 
said  that  farmers  may  have  their  differ¬ 
ences  over  small  matters  and  find  it  hard 
to  agree,  hut  when  some  large  moral  ques¬ 
tion  arises  they  may  be  depended  upon  to 
get  together.  In  West  Virginia  this  new 
movement  for  farm  improvement  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  moral  educational  effort  and  that 
is  why  it  will  succeed  and  make  a  way  for 
others  to  follow.  And  in  a  broader  way  I 
think  this  State  movement  is  to  have  a 
national  influence.  For,  strange  as  it  limy 
appear  to  many,  I  believe  that  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  to  offer  a  partial  solution  of  the 
“back  to  the  land’’  problem.  Among  these 
mountains  there  may  he  found  thousands 
of  homes  for  the  people  who  will  he 
crowded  out  of  city  life  and  industry. 
There  are  countless  men  of  middle  life 
who  know  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
years  before  they  must  give  place  to  young¬ 
er  men.  Once  retired  the  chances  are  not 
one  in  10  that  they  can  find  a  profitable 
place  in  town.  They  have  saved  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  that  is  all  that  stands 
between  them  and  want.  To-day  I  believe 
West  Virginia  offers  such  men  a  belter 
chance  to  make  a  comfortable  home  than 
any  section  I  know  of.  I  speak  now  of 
men  with  very  limited  means.  With  larger 
capital  other  States  might  give  bettor  op¬ 
portunity,  hut  conditions  are  now  such  in 
West  Virginia  as  to  make  it  a  hopeful 
place  £or  the  man  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  When  the  State  once  begins  to 
“boom’’  desirable  real  estate  will  rise  in 
value  for  farm  purposes,  but  now  certain 
sections  might  become  a  paradise  for  the 
“crowded-outs”  of  our  cities.  Tell  me 
where  such  men  can  find  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  this  time?  H.  w.  c. 


Write  today  tTlD  17 C1  Samples  and 
for  our  Style  Book 

Men’s  and  Youth’s 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

*10  t°  *18 

Save  from  $4  to  $7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 
Cut  out  dealers’  profits. 
Our  made-to-order  $IO  to 
$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed.  Many 
new  and  choice  patterns  to 
select  from.  Fit,  material, 
workmanship  guaranteed. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on  all 
orders  west  of  it.  Send  at 
once  for  our  illustrated 
Style  Book  and  samples  of 
cloth,  directions  for  self¬ 
measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

20 1  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


IMPERIAL’S 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 


Thousands  now  In  use! 

Uciiinnd  growing  amazingly! 
floiiscwlves  delighted! 

The  result  surprises  even  themselves. 

Direct  from  factory  to  you  at  I 
W  HOI.KS  AI.K  I*  It  If  K. 
freight  Prepaid. 

Has  exclusive  features  not  on  any 
Other  ran  go—such  as  Stone  Bottom, 
OdorHood,OveuThermomeUr> 
Ash  Sifter,  etc.  Easy  credit 
terms  if  wanted.  Write  to-day 
for  Free  Catalog  and  prices!  • 

THE  IMPERIAL 
STEEL  RANGE  CO. 
237  State  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 


CLARK’S  rmef  DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft,  jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  inlringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “  Intensive  Cultivation." 


One  Scuttle  of  Coal 


Instead  of  Two 


Don’t  heap  coal  on  the  fire  in  the  Control  Range. 

Two  layers  of  coal  are  enough.  For  this  range  burns 
all  the  fuel — gives  a  hotter  lire— and  saves  the  heal  that 
other1 stoves  waste. 

Use  hard  coal  or  soft  coal,  coke  or  wood— the  result 
is  the  same.  You  get  an  even,  intense  heat  from  half 
the  fuel  necessary  in  other  stoves. 

Other  ranges  let  most  of  the  fuel  go  up  the  chimney, 
unused.  Or  deposit  it  in  the  ash-pit  as  half  burned 
cinders  and  clinkers. 

But  the  Control  saves  that  waste.  It  burns  all  the 
gases,  everything  that’s  burnable,  and  leaves  only  a 
handful  of  ashes  to  a  scuttle  of  coal. 


Burn  Either  Hard  or  Soft  Coal, 
Coke  or  Wood 

Before  you  choose  any  range,  go  to  the  dealer  hand¬ 
ling  the  Control.  He  will  show  you  countless  con¬ 
veniences  and  innumerable  sujierioriUes,  from  the 
Triple-Grate  to  the  Oven  Flue  System  that  will  prove 
you  can  save  money  by  buying  the  Control. 

Read  Our  Money-Back  Offer 

Try  this  range  in  your  kitchen  for  30  days.  Put  it  to 
every  test.  See  how  the  Control  will  save  from  30  to 
60  per  cent  of  your  fuel  bill.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all  wo 
claim,  weTl  refund  every  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 
Beside  the  30-days’  preliminary  trial,  we  give  you  a 
one-year  guarantee  that’s  just  as  good  as  a  government 
bond. 

Beautiful  Baking  With  the  Control 

Control  Ranges  are  beautiful  bakers.  This  is  duo  to 
the  currents  of  intense  heat  which  encircle  the  oven. 
The  bottom  gets  as  hot  as  the  to)>,  the  fa  r  side  as  hot  as 
the  fire-box  side. 

It  is  this  even  heat  all'erver  that  makes  good  baking 
possible. 

In  ordinary  stoves  the  oven  heat  varies  from  day  to 
day.  You  never  cun  tell  whether  it  will  be  **  slow  "  or 
“  quick.'' 

Fuel  economy  and  pood  baking  are  not  the  only  points 
of  superiority  of  Control  Ranges.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  otiier  features.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
with  Control  Ranges,  write  us.  We’ll  give  you  the 
name  of  the  nearest  dealer  who  is,  and  send  you  our 
latest  stove  catalogue,  which  tells  you  how  you  can 
save  half  your  fuel  money. 

ALBANY  FOUNDRY  CO„  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The 


00T 

(Beacon  Falls  Brand) 

you  had  rubber 
boots  made  to  order, 
you  couldn’t  have 
them  made  better  than 
the  CENTURY  ROOT. 
It  is  made  of  the  best 
rubber  produced.  The 
vamp  is  made  extra 
strong.  To  prevent 
crackiner  at  ankle 


Made  from  tbe 
beat  Robber  pro¬ 
duced  ill  the  World 


is 

used. 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

because  best— best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship, 
and  best  for  wear.  Those  facts  are  also  true  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Beacon  Falls  line.  When  you  want  a  higli  grade 
satisfactory  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  insist  that  you  be 
6liown  goods  tearing  the  Cross.  It  insures  you  quality 
and  service.  If  you  can’t  secure  Century  Boots  from 
your  dealer,  write  us.  Sendhisname.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. .. 

DEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  C 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


Send  fora  Sample 
of  this  Roofing 

It  is  different  from  all 
others— just  what  you  want 
for  your  roofs.  One  man 
can  lay  it  easily.  Costs 
little — always  tough  and 
elastic — a  perfect  roof 
protection. 

Indruroid 

Roofing 

is  weather  and  water  proof. 
Never  cracks  or  deteriorates. 
Light  in  weight,  suitable  for 
all  buildings,  in  any  climate. 

Send  for  a  iree  sample  and 
descriptive  circular.  You  will 
be  surprised— pleased  at  how 
little  cost  and  trouble  you  can 
buy  and  lay  a  perfect  roof. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Chicago  Boston 


CUTAWAY 
839  Main  St., 


HARROW  CO. 
Higganum,  Conn. 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
ml  SIDINI 


IRON 

steel  and  SIDING 

Bend  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Brices  on  Metal  Rooting  and 
Siding.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-before-paylng- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothlngunless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 

, _ straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

|  Factory  Brices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roofer*1  Guide — Write  for  this  Book  today. 

The  United  Fecforlea  Co..  Dopl.  R31  .  Clovland.  0. 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  am  oun  t 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St. ,Rochc8ter,N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
woodorgai 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  n  . 

I  asgoodasnew.  Save  money  be-  If 
■/  cause  they  never  need  repairs.  UJLrArle 
Write  for  big  free  book  telling  w-i 
all  aboutthem  and  bow  they  pay.  r  PPP 

Empire  Mfg.Co.  liox  tMSM  Quinsy, ill.  *  A  lli 


“NEW  MODERN” 


FEED  and 
LITTER 


CARRIERS 


Do  twice  the  work  in  half  the  time. 
THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES. 
Easy  to  use  and  nothing  to  out  of  order. 

“NEW  MODERN”  “NEW  MODERN” 
Swing  Cattle  Stanchion  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

with  individual  manger  There  is  nothing  bet- 
and  watering  basin  is  ter  nor  easier  to  keep 
the  best  yet.  :  :  :  :  clean.  :::::: 

Write  for  Catalog. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFC.  CO.,  57  Main  St.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
“Everything  for  the  Barn." 


A  LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER  changes  barn  drudgery  into  child’s  play. 

With  wonderful  worm  gear  (an  exclusive  Louden  feature)  1  pound 
pull  on  chain  lifts  40  pounds  in  box— boy  can  hoist  half  a  ton. 

Ruiscs  and  lowers  any  distance  up  to  25. eet.  Stands  where  put;  can’t 
fall.  Kill  the  box,  raise  it  and  give  it  a  shove.  It  carries  the  loud  oat  of 
the  barn  to  manure  spreader  or  litter  heap,  wherever  you  want  it;  dumps 
load  automatically  and  returns  to  you. 

The  Louden  Way 

Keeps  barns  clean  and  sanitary — Keeps  cows  healthy — they  will  give 
more  and  richer  milk.  Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  A  Louden  Litter! 
Carrier  will  save  its  cost  many  times  in  a  year. 

Loudens  special  electro-galvanizing  process  gives  all  Louden  pro¬ 
ducts  a  beautiful,  lasting  finish.  Looks  clean — easy  to  keep  clean — 
never  rusts — lasts  much  longer  than  ordinary  hot  process  galvanizing. 
Our  40  years  experience  in  fitting  barns  is  at  your  service  for  the  asking. 
Hand  your  dealer  a  rough  ground  plan  of  your  barn,  and  ask  him  to 
mail  it  to  us  for  price.  This  will  entail  no  obligation  eitheron  your  part 
or  the  dealers.  Don’t  accept  any  carriers  but  LOUDEN’S.  There  are 
none  "Just  as  good.”  Write  us  for  comp’ete  catalog  of  bam  equipment 
and  valuable  book  on  manure  values. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


leio. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKKI* 


9HO 


Ruralisms 


CRACKING  PECANS. 

Referring  to  G.  S.  P.’s  question  on 
page  876,  as  to  how  to  crack  a  pecan, 
a  pecan  should  be  cracked  with  a  hand- 
cracker.  It  remained  for  Prof.  W.  N. 
Hutt  cf  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  his  September,  1909, 


CRACKING  THE  PECAN.  Fig.  419. 


Bulletin,  Vol.  30,  No.  9,  page  39,  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  method  which  is  worthy  of  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  i.  e.,  cracking  the  nut 
around  about  the  equator,  rotating  it  on 
its  axis  between  the  edge  of  the  jaws  of 
the  cracker,  which  will  leave  the  kernel 
in  two  unbroken  halves.  A  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  demonstrate  how  much  pres¬ 
sure  to  use  without  crushing  the  nut, 
provided  the  nuts  are  even  running  as 
to  cracking  qualities.  Fig.  419  illustrates 
this  method.  Fig.  420  illustrates  the 
method  of  ninping  the  ends  by  revolving 
the  nut  in  the  cracker  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner;  the  ends  can  be  easily  removed 
from  the  kernel  and  the  middle  portion 


THE  ENDS  NIPPED  OFF.  FiG.  420. 


then  split  at  the  separation  of  the  ker¬ 
nel.  In  the  absence  of  a  hand-cracker 
the  teeth  can  be  used  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  provided  the  nut  is  of  a  thin- 
shelled  variety.  There  is  a  cracker  which 
fastens  to  a  table  that  accomplishes  this 
result,  the  pressure  being  applied  to  the 
ends  of  the  nut,  crushing  the  shell  at 
the  middle,  but  this  cracker  is  expen¬ 
sive.  VICTOR  LABADIE. 

Texas. 


The  Propagation  of  the  Mango. 

On  page  861  is  an  article  by  Prof. 
Webster  of  Washington,  on  shield  bud¬ 
ding  of  the  mango,  probably  the  most 
delicious  of  all  fruits.  lie  mentions 
instances  where  the  Government  experts  1 
have  succeeded  in  budding  a  few  trees 
successfully,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
feat  of  Mr.  Pound  of  Cocoanut  Grove, 
who  produced  250  budded  trees,  and 
calls  the  feat  a  “remarkable  success.” 
He  omits  to  mention,  however,  the 
operations  of  George  B.  Cel  low,  who 
is  by  far  the  most  successful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  budder  of  mangoes  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Cellow  commenced  budding  man¬ 
goes  in  1898,  and  since  then  has  been 
producing  these  trees  each  season  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities;  his  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  is  numbered  not  by  hundreds  but 
by  thousands,  and  during  the  present 
Summer  of  1910,  he  has  budded  and 
now  has  grown  many  thousands  of 
thrifty,  healthy  young  mango  trees  of 
Mulgoba,  Alphonse  and  other  choice 
varieties  of  Indian  mangoes.  It  is 
through  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Cellow  that  commercial  planting  of 
mango  groves  has  become  possible. 

Heretofore  the  only  trees  available 
were  inarched  ones  which  were  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  crooked  in  shape,  uncertain  in 
the  union  of  scion  and  stock,  liable  to 
blow  off,  often  short  lived,  and  available  , 
in  single  or  dozen  lots  only.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Cellow  depends  upon  his 
skill  in  handling  his  budding  knife,  which 
so  far  no  other  one  has  been  able  to 
equal  or  even  approached.  Owing  to  this 
attainment  of  Mr.  Cellow,  commercial 
groves  of  mangoes  are  being  rapidly 
planted  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  and  in  ! 
a  few  years  the  markets  of  the  North  \ 


will  be  supplied  with  this  most  delicious 
of  fruits.  The  mango  grows  as  large  as 
the  apple  tree  in  the  North,  is  a  heavy 
cropper  and  sells  at  three  dollars  a  dozen 
f.  o.  b.  at  shipping  station.  This  makes 
the  planting  of  mango  groves  a  very 
attractive  proposition,  especially  as  there 
is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  point  of  Florida  that  can 
grow  these  trees  successfully,  so  that 
from  lack  of  competition,  high  prices  are 
likely  to  always  prevail. 

CHARLES  PARRY. 


Another  Seedless  Apple. — The  latest 
mention  of  this  horticultural  freak  is 
made  in  the  Wayne  Co.  (Pa.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  as  follows : 

On  Thursday  last.  W.  II.  Bullock,  horti¬ 
cultural  inspector,  discovered  a  tree  in  the 
orchard  of  James  Stuart,  of  Berlin,  near 
IngleLart.  fairly  well  loaded  w.th  seedless 
apples.  The  fruit,  which  is  smooth  and 
fair,  is  yellow  in  color,  not  very  huge  and 
in  flavor  sour.  The  tree  is  of  natural 
growth.  Mr.  Bullock  cut  open  a  number 
of  the  apples,  all  of  which  he  found  to  be 
seedless,  and  has  sent  a  sample  to  Prof. 
Surface,  State  zoologist.  Neither  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  orchard  nor  any  of  his  family  had 
discovered  the  rarity  that  existed  ou  the 
place,  notwithstanding  the  tree  is  prob¬ 
ably  between  40  and  50  years  old.  Nursery¬ 
men  and  orehardlsts  have  for  many  years 
been  making  efforts  to  produce  seedless 
apples,  but  so  far  have  not  brought  out 
a  fruit  of  any  special  value.  While  the 
natural  apple  discovered  by  Mr.  Bullock  is 
not  really  choice  fruit,  it  has  a  passably 
fair  flavor  and  the  meat  is  white  and  nice 
in  appearance.  The  only  way  it  could  be 
reproduced  would  be  by  grafting. 

When  the  old  Spencer  Seedless  apple 
was  being  “boomed”  we  secured  reports 
of  over  25  such  apples.  Some  of  them 
were  better  than  the  Spencer,  but  not 
one  was  considered  worth  introducing. 
There  are  many  such  apples  in  New 
England  and  in  the  mountains  through 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  They  are 
interesting  as  curiosities,  but  as  a  rule 
inferior  to  standard  varieties  in  quality 
and  size.  There  is  no  use  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  any  inferior  or  even 
“fair”  fruit. 


\\  hex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
If.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.-’  See  guarantee  page  10. 

DAME  NATURE  HINTS 

When  the  Food  is  Not  Suited. 

When  Nature  gives  her  signal  that 
something  is  wrong  it  is  generally  with 
the  food.  The  old  Dame  is  always  faith¬ 
ful  and  one  should  act  at  once. 

To  put  off  the  change  is  to  risk  that 
which  may  be  irreparable.  An  Arizona 
man  says : 

“For  years  I  could  not  safely  eat  any 
breakfast.  I  tried  various  kinds  of  break¬ 
fast  food,  but  they  were  all  soft,  starchy 
messes  which  gave  me  distressing  head¬ 
aches.  I  drank  strong  coffee,  too,  which 
appeared  to  benefit  me  at  the  time,  but 
added  to  the  headaches  afterwards. 
Toast  and  coffee  were  no  better,  for  I 
found  the  toast  very  constipating. 

“A  friend  persuaded  me  to  quit  the 
old  coffee  and  the  starchy  breakfast 
foods,  and  use  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts 
instead.  I  shall  never  regret  taking 
his  advice.  I  began  using  them  three 
months  ago. 

“The  change  they  have  worked  in 
me  is  wonderful.  I  now  have  no  more 
of  the  distressing  sensaitions  in  my 
stomach  after  eating,  and  I  never  have 
headaches.  I  have  gained  12  pounds  in 
weight  and  feel  better  in  every  way. 

“Grape-Nuts  make  a  delicious  as 
well  as  a  nutritious  dish,  and  I  find  that 
Postum  is  easily  digested  and  never 
produces  dyspepsia  symptoms.” 

“There’s  a  reason.” 

Get  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay  Presses 


Always  reliable.  Wonderfully  durable. 
Highest  grade  materials  and  workmanship. 
Latest  improvements.  Holds  record  for 
neat  work,  capacity  and  speed,  even  with 
limited  power.  Presses  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  baling.  Free  catalogue  describes 
entire  line. — Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

P.  K.  DEOERICK'S  SONS.  69  Tivoli  St.,  Albany.  N  Y. 


The  proof  of 
the  Hay  Press 


€  Is  its  Capacity— Earning  Power. 

SPENCER  HAY  PRESS  Catalogues  make  gr 
anil  deli u ite  claims  proven  by  the  press  In  act; 
or  no  sale.  Nature  of  contract  protects  you.  (\>v 
every  claim  by  actual  figures.  More  tons  per  hi 
guaranteed  than  by  any  other 
horse  press,  same  size  bale. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  K  , 

J.  A.  SPENCER 


DAILY 
OUTPUT 
1*500 
8BLS. 

ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it!  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


Get  a  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
That’s  FIREPROOF! 

At  manufacturers’ 
wholesale  factory- 
to-farm  cost  the 

world’s  BEST  roof 
Is  yours!  Cuts  fire 
insurance  cost  10 
to  20  per  cent!  A 
510,000  Guarantee 
Bond  against  light¬ 
ning,  which  abso¬ 
lutely  protectsyou. 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

will  beautify  your  buildings  amazingly! 
Makes  them  the  neighborhood  pride 
and  causes  an  instant  leap  in  farm’s  cash 
value!  At  manufacturers’  prices  “Reo” 
Steel  Shingles  cost  one-half  the  price  of 
best  wood  shingles!— and  outwear  four 
wood  roofs  and  six  composition  roofs! 
They  outlast  the  buildings  themselves! 
Easiest  to  lay --a  hammer  and  a  few 
nails,  a  few  minutes’  light  work,  and  the 
world’s  best  roof  crowns  your  buildings! 

Ret  Standard  Roofing  Book 

Write  today.  Also  ask  for  catalog  No. 
1063— the  world  standard  roofing  book. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co. 

(The  ■World’s  Largest  Manufacturers^ 
of  Steel  Shingles  and  Metal  Hoofing/ 

1023-1063  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  TROUTMAN 
ORCHARD  HEATERS 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR 
CROPS  FROM  FROST 

AGENTS  WANTED 
—  ADDRESS  ABOVE  — 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


“ONE  FOR  ALL”  No. i 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  all  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well  j 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor;  better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed . 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

V2  Bbls.,  200  lbs . 05 'A  " 

100  lbs . 06 

50  lbs . 06 lA  “ 

25  lbs . 08  “ 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfr 


TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BEKGENPOBT  SUJLPHUK  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  TOO  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Jarvis  Spraying'  Compound 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gal.  of 
Spraying  Compound  will  make  sixteen  gals,  of  Spiny. 
Term*!  In  barrel  lot*  (SO  gallon*)  80c.  per  gallon 
Wo  would  refer  you  to  J.  H.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


THE 

GREATEST 


Mon  eu  Saver 


Cheapest  to  install,  least  attention,  few¬ 
est  repairs,  highest  efficiency  and  eco¬ 
nomical  and  dependable  under  every 
condition  of  service  is  the 


American  Centrifugal  Pump 


There  Is  not  a  valve  or  other  get-out-of-order 
feature  about  It  —  just  the  easiest  possible 
curved  flow-lines  without  a  sudden  change  of 
direction  iu  passage  through  the  pump,  en¬ 
abling  water  to  be  raised  with  less  power  than 
with  any  other  pump  la  existence.  It’s  the 
modern  way  In  pumping.  There’s  41  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  behind  it.  All  gold 
medals  given  to  centrifugals  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Paciflc  Exposition  at  Se¬ 
attle  In  1505  were  awarded  to 
this  pump. 

Made  in  lmth  horizontal  and  vor¬ 
tical  types,  in  any  size,  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stales  and  equipped  with  any 
power.  Lok  us  toll  you  of  other  sav¬ 
ing  features  of  this  pump, 

iThe  American 

Well 

Works 

Gen.  Office  and 
Works, 

AURORA,  ILL. 
Chicago  Office, 

First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg. 

420  First  Ave.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

25  Years  oil  the  Market 
Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO,  -  Titusville,  Penn. 


THOUSANDS  ^DOLLARS 


FOB  THE  “LIND'S  SAKE 


JJ  Why  Don’t  You 

Terraco  That  Farm  of  Yours? 


tnced  a  Bostrom  Improved  Farm  Level  work  yourself 

THIS  LEVEL  IS  NO  MAKESHIFT.  The  outfit  includes  Level.' 

Telescope  with  magnifying  glasses  enabling  you  to  read  tho 
Target  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  away;  Tripod,  Graduated  Rod,  Target, 
and  Bostrom’s  70  page  book— “Soil  Salvation”— giving  the  cream  “ 
of  25  years  practical  experience  in  TERRACING,  DRAIN1ING,  and  IRRIGATING, 

■with  full  instructions  on  how  to  use  the  Level.  Simplicity,  Accuracy,  Durability. 
GUARANTEED.  Used  and  endorsed  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  also  Canada  anq 
Mexico.  Shipped  on  receipt  of  price  915. 00;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  we  willship  C.  O.  D.  $15.00  and  express  charges,  subject  to  approval.  Shipping 
weight  15  lbs.  If  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  order  from  nearest  address. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFG.  CO.  325-a  Brunswick  Bldg.  NEW  YORK 

100  Madison  Ave.,  ATLANTA,  GA.  not)  Pine  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  'SEEDING  DOWN  FOR 

BIG  HAY  CROPS 

USE 

HUBBARDS 
BasE  GRASS  and  GRAIN 
FERTILIZER 

One  of  the  Famous  BasE  Hay  Makers 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Ilubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

PaMlabed  weekly  by  the  Boral  Publuhing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon.  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  tim< 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  my 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  ^windier 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  .it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Do  not  let  all  these  other  “big  questions”  crowd  out 
the  thought  of  that  “Lupton  bill.”  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  York  Legislature  by  Assemblyman 
Lupton.  It  would  compel  commission  men  to  give 
bonds  and  keep  open  accounts  subject  to  investigation. 
Such  a  law  is  needed,  but  we  shall  not  have  it  unless 
farmers  in  New  York  make  their  representatives  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  this  measure.  You  need  not 
expect  help  from  city  members.  Get  right  after  the 
men  who  represent  rural  districts. 

* 

There  is  considerable  complaint  from  farmers  re¬ 
garding  the  contract  specifications  for  flour  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  various  State  hospitals  in  New  York.  The 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  advertises  for  bids  and 
calls  for  hard  zvheat  dour.  This  will  shut  off  New 
York  farmers  and  also  those  in  most  Eastern  States, 
and  will  probably  cost  the  State  $10,000  more  than  if 
soft  wheat  flour  were  used.  It  is  stated  that  one-half 
the  people  of  this  country  live  on  soft  wheat  flour  all 
their  lives.  This  being  so,  why  should  not  the  State 
of  New  York  buy  the  wheat  grown  by  our  own 
farmers?  If  there  is  any  reason  for  this  discrimination 
we  would  like  to  have  it,  but  thus  far  three  weeks  have 
passed  since  we  applied  for  information,  and  yet  no 
reason  is  offered. 

* 

You  remember  that  on  page  680  we  gave  fair  warn¬ 
ing  about  coal  mines  on  the  Dan  River  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Here  comes  a  man  who  has  lived  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  for  years : 

I  want  to  tell  you  t  am  right  in  the  field,  and  must 
say  you  are  just  about  right  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  coal.  About  25  years  ago  we  mined  I  guess  about  the 
best  coal  that  has  yet  come  to  the  surface  in  this  locality, 
and  in  burning  it  the  very  offensive  smoke  and  gas  from 
the  combustion  was  so  bad  we  gave  up  its  use.  Period¬ 
ically  it  seems  prospectors  are  on  the  ground  preparing 
foi  suckers.  I  am  glad  you  are  on  to  the  game.  n.  p.  m. 

This  man  understands  our  motive  in  explaining  this 
coal  proposition.  He  knows  that  we  are  not  trying  to 
injure  North  Carolina.  We  would  do  the  State  far 
more  injury  to  remain  silent  and  permit  or  even  help 
promotors  to  sell  stock  in  those  coal  mines.  You  will 
no  doubt  soon  see  offers  of  stock  or  bonds  in  Dan 
River  coal  mines.  These  promoters  ought  to  be  in 
bond — take  no  stock  in  them.  We  got  in  ahead  of  the 
game  this  time,  and  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
complain  if  he  invests  in  this  worthless  stock. 

* 

A  fertilizer  case  was  recently  tried  in  an  English 
court,  the  details  of  which  ought  to  interest  our 
farmers.  It  seems  that  in  England  there  are  small 
mixers  or  manufacturers  who  buy  up  refuse  at 
slaughter  houses  and  mix  with  potash  and  phosphates. 
Then  they  sell  the  mixtures  at  low  prices  as  special 
crop  manures.  They  do  a  small  trade,  but  are  not 
expert  chemists,  and  usually  make  a  rough  mixture 
without  the  improved  machinery  used  by  the  large 
manufacturers.  One  of  these  dealers  sold  a  mixed 
fertilizer  to  a  farmer,  guaranteeing  that  it  contained 
two  per  cent  of  potash.  Analysis  showed  that  it  con¬ 
tained  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  farmer 
sued  for  damages.  The  farmer  proved  that  the  goods 
were  what  he  bought  under  guarantee  and  the  chemist 
proved  his  analysis.  For  a  defense  the  manufacturer 
claimed  that  while  the  potash  was  short  the  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  were  in  excess,  so  that  this  extra 
value  more  than  made  up  for  the  shortage  of  potash. 
The  farmer  admitted  that  he  used  the  fertilizer,  but 
that  he  could  not  yet  tell  what  the  result  was.  In 
brief,  his  claim  was  that  he  ordered  potash  under 
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guarantee,  and  did  not  get  it.  The  judges  imposed  a 
fine  of  $25  and  costs,  or  over-  $50  in  all.  Under  the 
English  fertilizer  law  therefore  the  dealer  cannot 
justify  a  low  analysis  in  one  element  by  showing  an 
excess  in  others.  In  this  country  some  manufacturers 
cover  this  point  by  stating  with  their  guarantee  that 
extra  value  in  nitrogen,  for  example,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  make  up  shortage  in  phosphoric  acid.  We 
do  not  regard  this  as  fair,  for  the  excess  of  one  could 
not  possibly  make  up  for  the  other.  The  lesson  from 
this  English  case  is  to  buy  fertilizers  from  the  larger 
and  more  careful  manufacturers,  since  their  goods  are 
more  likely  to  be  carefully  and  evenly  mixed. 

* 

I  surely  am  in  sympathy  with  the  way  you  go  after  the 
frauds,  from  Florida  land  swindlers  to  University  School 
methods  as  practiced  by  Lewis.  It  is  not  very  compli¬ 
mentary  to  us  hayseeds  that  we  bite  at  such  baits,  but  we 
work  hard,  save  and  get  a  few  dollars  ahead,  begin  to  get 
old,  and  things  do  not  move  as  they  used  to,  and  one  of 
these  finished  artistic  liars  comes  along.  We  listen  and 
have  let  our  money  go,  never  to  see  it  again.  When  a 
man  like  Lewis  can  get  millions  it  must  be  suckers  are 
abundant,  and  I  am  willing  to  invest  a  dollar  to  see  your 
good  work  go  on.  I.  k. 

Florida. 

That  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  many.  The  fact  that 
a  man  like  Lewis  can  pick  up  millions  from  confiding 
people  would  be  astonishing  if  we  did  not  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  such  people  live.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  many  of  them  to  obtain  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  investments.  Then,  all  too  oftet 
the  men  and  women  who  ought  to  help  them  play  the 
part  of  Judas  and  betray  the  friends  who  believe  ir 
them.  At  St.  Louis  there  were  many  women  who  said 
they  agreed  fully  with  Mrs.  R.  W.  Tener  in  her  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Lewis  and  his  methods.  They  agreed  tc 
stand  with  her  and  demand  fair  play — yet  when  it 
came  to  the  test  they  failed.  Practically  every  one  of 
them  had  some  ax  to  grind,  some  office  to  seek  or 
some  pleasant  little  ladylike  “graft”  in  sight.  They 
all  knew  better,  yet  they  could  not  stand  up  and  state 
the  facts.  It  is  usually  the  part  played  by  “leading 
citizens”  for  some  consideration  which  gets  the  money 
away  from  the  people.  There  would  not  be  so  many 
suckers  in  the  world  if  the  fakers  could  not  hire  these 

“leading  citizens”  to  bait  the  hook. 

* 

The  principle  of  direct  primary  nominations  has  now 
been  settled  in  New  York  State.  Both  of  the  leading 
political  parties  have  gone  on  record  in  their  platforms. 
The  Republicans,  after  a  long  and  bitter  fight,  thus  state 
their  position  : 

To  Gov.  Hughes  is  due  the  credit  of  arousing  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people  and  convincing  them  of  the  need  of 
directly  electing  their  party  officers  and  directly  nominat¬ 
ing  their  party  candidates.  We  promise  legislation  which 
will  enact  these  principles  into  law. 

The  Democrats  unanimously  put  themselves  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  follows : 

We  favor  a  State-wide  direct  primary  to  insure  to  the 
people  the  right  to  select  political  committees  and  nomi¬ 
nate  public  officers. 

That  settles  the  principle  for  which  the  hard  fight 
has  been  made.  We  doubt  if  either  party  will  give  us 
a  satisfactory  bill  to  begin  with.  Such  a  bill  niust  of 
necessity  be  an  experiment  at  first,  and  it  must  be 
adapted  to  the  conditions  in  New  York  State.  The 
laws  now  operating  in  Wisconsin,  Kansas  *and  other 
Western  States  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  they 
are  so  much  better  than  the  old  system  of  nominating 
that  there  is  no  possible  chance  that  they  will  be  given 
up.  They  will  be  changed  only  to  be  made  stronger 
as  experience  shows  the  need.  So  it  will  be  in  New 
York.  No  matter  which  party  wins  this  year  a  primary 
nominations  bill  must  be  passed  and  the  principle  will 
be  established  never  to  be  abandoned  except  for  some 
more  progressive  method.  We  knew  the  decent  people 
of  New  York  would  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  old  discredited  system  of  letting  the  bosses 
dictate  nominations.  It  was  a  great  job — the  best  one 
the  people  of  New  York  have  put  through  in  many 
years. 

* 

Both  parties  are  catering  to  “the  plain  people”  in 
New  York  this' year.  The  Republicans  have  a  good- 
sized  plank  on  “agriculture.”  Idle  lands  must  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  the  State  Fair  maintained, 
and  the  large  appropriations  of  money  now  spent  for 
agricultural  education  and  for  work  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  kept  up : 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  continuance  of  this  vital 
work  and  to  the  support  of  all  practical  methods  for 
increasing  the  number  of  farm  owners  and  furthering 
their  interests. 

The  trouble  with  this  is  that  there  should  be  no  need 
of  giving  any  such  pledge.  There  is  no  party  and  there 
are  few  individuals  who  would  ever  attempt  to  dis¬ 
continue  “this  vital  work.”  Such  talk  does  not  appeal 
to  men  who  think  of  the  matter  at  all.  If  the  Repub¬ 
licans  wanted  to  interest  farmers  they  should  have 
given  a  pledge  to  investigate  the  “consumer’s  dollar” 
and  find  out  where  that  65  cents  goes  to.  There  is  no 
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greater  business  oucstion  now  before  the  public,  and 
it  has  as  much  to  do  with  politics  as  the  tariff  or  the 
canals.  The  Democrats  go  further  than  the  Republi¬ 
cans  in  demanding  a  form  of  parcels  post  and  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 
The  parcels  post  plank  simply  recommends  an  increase 
in  size  and  weight  of  parcels  carried  by  mail.  This 
means  little  or  nothing  in  itself,  but  it  stands  for  much, 
because  it  is  the  first  expression  of  the  sort  made  by 
a  political  party  in  New  York.  No  Democratic  Con¬ 
gressman  from  New  York  can  now  refuse  to  vote  for 
parcels  post,  and  this  plank  will  make  votes  for  them. 
The  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote  is  next  to 
primary  nominations,  one  of  the  most  needed  reforms. 
There  may  be  one  more  election  of  Senator  from  this 
State  without  an  expression  of  popular  desire,  but  that 
will  be  the  last,  for  the  people  will  surely  take  the 
selection  of  Senator  into  their  own  hands — where  it 
belongs. 

* 

A  1‘krsox  in  this  section  purchased  a  good  farm  several 
years  since  at  a  low  price,  which  was  inventoried  at 
$10,000,  about  double  the  original  cost,  and  after  a 
year's  operation  the  capitalization  was  reduced  several 
thousand  dollars  because  it  did  not  pay  interest  on  the 
valuation.  If  the  person  could  have  raised  the  ‘‘freight” 
25  per  cent  to  meet  the  deficiency  the  valuation  would 
have  been  all  right,  but  as  they  are  in  competition  with 
all  the  world  they  cannot  make  the  prices  for  products  to 
earn  a  dividend  on  over-valuation.  w.  s. 

What  would  happen  in  this  world  if  farmers  could 
put  an  inflated  value  on  their  property,  charge  them¬ 
selves  big  salaries  and  then  demand  the  privilege  of 
charging  enough  for  their  produce  to  pay  dividends  on 
the  high  value?  The  production  of  necessities  is  more 
essential  than  their  transportation,  or  handling,  but 
Government  grants  no  monopoly  to  a  farmer.  That 
privilege  is  reserved  for  other  industries. 

* 

We  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  that  in  States  like 
Kansas  or  Wisconsin  farmers  count  for  more  in  politi¬ 
cal  life  than  in  New  York.  That  is  not  only  because  we 
have  larger  cities  and  a  great  proportion  of  our  people 
separated  from  the  farm.  Those  western  farmers 
have  a  better  chance,  and  exert  greater  influence  be¬ 
cause  they  have  fought  for  their  rights  and  won 
through  primary  nominations.  This  has  led  to  cleaner 
politics  and  cleaner  men  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  learn  how  to  use  primary  nominations  and 
how  to  guard  against  corruption.  All  over  this  coun¬ 
try  people  are  watching  New  York  to  see  what  the 
farmers  will  do.  Here  is  one  piece  of  frank  criticism 
which  comes  from  Wisconsin : 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  cities  that  are  holding 
back  in  the  State.  All  those  cheap  rascals  that  have  been 
running  things  in  New  York  politics  are  from  country 
districts  or  minor  cities,  and  would  not  hold  their  jobs 
but  for  the  farmers.  The  latter  could  vote  them  out  of 
office  at  any  election — and  in  fact  it  seems  have  been 
doing  something  of  that  kind  in  a  few  cases  of  this  recent 
primary. 

That  is  the  way  it  appears  to  a  western  man,  and  we 
must  all  admit  that  there  is  truth  in  it.  The  notorious 
Allds  represented  a  farmer’s  district,  and  was  elected 
again  and  again  by  the  votes  of  farmers.  Other  rascals 
have  been  sent  to  Albany  by  rural  counties  only  to 
make  bargains  with  the  most  corrupt  political  crea¬ 
tures.  These  men  never  did  represent  fairly  the  real 
manhood  and  citizenship  of  the  country  voters,  but 
under  the  old  convention  plan  of  nominations  they  held 
on  with  a  wildcat’s  grip.  It  is  true  that  our  farmers 
have  been  partly  responsible  for  this.  They  realize  it 
now,  and  that  is  why  they  forced  both  conventions  to 
endorse  primary  nominations.  This  year  they  will 
take  the  tickets  prepared  for  them  and  cut  them  until 
they  look  like  patchwork  quilts,  for  the  only  way  for 
them  to  vote  a  straight  ticket  is  to  cut  out  the  crooks. 


BREVITIES. 

Get  the  fuel  ready  for  Winter. 

Canada  gained  305,000  last  year — not  quite  five  per 
cent. 

The  first  reports  from  cement  drain  tiles  indicate  that 
they  work  well. 

In  England  license  taxes  on  motor  cars  run  from  $10.22 
for  0 ’/j  horse  power  to  $102.19  for  60  horse  power.  Doc¬ 
tors  have  half  price. 

The  “boom  town”  business  will  be  run  under  full  steam 
this  season.  The  land  sharks  in  Florida  and  the  Far  West 
have  some  lively  bait  for  suckers.  Try  to  keep  your 
friends  away  from  it. 

Now  the  claim  is  that  Irish  Cobbler  is  sold  for  half  a 
dozen  so-called  varieties  of  potatoes.  The  great  difference 
seems  to  be  in  the  price.  The  same  is  claimed  as  to  pota¬ 
toes  of  the  Carman  class. 

A  crowd  of  Turkish  frauds  known  as  the  “Black  Band” 
have  been  selling  wool  at  Constantinople.  They  offered 
samples  at  a  low  figure  and  got  most  of  the  money.  The 
“wool”  when  it  came  turned  out  to  be  low-grade  cow  hair. 

Last  year  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  let  a  contract 
to  spray  7,500  elm  trees.  Each  tree  was  sprayed  twice, 
the  cost  being  about  $11,000.  There  were  some  30.000  elm 
trees  sprayed  in  Connecticut.  All  this  paid,  for  these  big 
elms  have  a  real  value  to  New  England  towns,  aside 
from  sentiment. 
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THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

Recently,  when  Bartlett  pears  were  near¬ 
ly  ready  to  pick,  thinking  we  had  more 
than  the  local  market  demanded,  we  wrote 
to  one  of  the  commission  houses  in  an  in¬ 
land  city  asking  about  the  market  prices 
and  prospects  for  the  sale  of  pears  and 
apples.  The  reply  came  promptly ;  the 
Bartlett  pears  commanded  from  $1.50  to 
.$1.75  per  bushel  and  thought  they  could 
sell  some  at  that  figure.  We  had  advised 
them  that  because  of  the  high  price  for 
double-headed  barrels  they  would  be  sent  in 
open-head,  burlap  covered.  On  the  strength 
of  the  encouraging  letter  we  packed  four 
barrels  of  pears,  three  No.  1,  one  No.  2, 
one  barrel  Summer  Kambo  apples  and  three 
of  Jefferis, .one  of  the  best  dessert  apples, 
while  the  Rambo  needs  no  recommendation. 
All  were  hand-picked  carefully  handled 
fruit.  Inquiring  from  the  station  agent 
about  rates  we  were  informed  that  the 
rate  on  pears  was  five  cents  per  100 
pounds  more  than  on  apples.  Although 
shipped  in  the  same  car  in  similar  pack¬ 
ages  the  scheme  of  what  the  traffic  will 
bear  was  applied  by  the  railroad.  In  due 
time  an  account  of  sales  with  check  came, 
four  barrels  apples  sold  for  $5,  one  pears 
$2.75,  two  $1.50,  one  lost,  decayed,  $5.7o, 
which  left  after  paying  freight,  cartage  and 
commission  $5.76  for  about  23  bushels, 
about  25  cents  per  bushel  net,  out  of  which 
packages  worth  80  cents,  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing  $2.50,  drayage  to  station  75  cents,  or 
$1.71  for  the  shipment  to  add  to  our  bank 
account,  besides  a  useful  experience.  The 
fruit  kept  and  sold  here  brought  us  SI 
per  bushel  for  pears  and  60  and  80  cents 
for  apples.  This  is,  however,  not  as  bad 
as  one  occasion  we  sent  several  new  berry 
crates  with  Astrachan  apples  as  fine  as 
grow,  to  a  commission  house,  getting  the 
report  that  the  market  was  glutted  and  we 
received  no  return  in  either  money  or 
crates.  We  are  not  reflecting  upon  the 
commission  dealers,  as  they  perhaps  get 
all  that  is  offered  them  by  purchasers,  but 
how  many  of  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  disposing  of  their  product  receive  any 
remuneration  from  their  labor  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  ’sv>  s‘ 

Pennsylvania. 


PRICES  FOR  APPLES. 

The  apples  in  our  place  are  very  poor, 
onlv  one-fourth  crop.  Brice  for  choice  to 
medium  is  $2.50  to  $2.75  F.  O.  B.  car  on 
red  fruit,  $3  on  green.  J.  F.  W. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

Buyers  in  this  section  are  paying  $2.50 
per  barrel  for  Greenings  and  Baldwins 
No.  1  and  No.  2.  In  most  cases  buyers  do 
the  packing.  Apple  crop  light,  but  quality 
good.  _  c-  J-  L- 

West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Apple  buyers  are  offering  $1  per  barrel 
on  the  trees.  That  is  what  they  offered  me 
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and  it  is  what  they  say  they  can  buy  for; 
but  as  mine  are  very  free- from  worm  holes 
and  very  smooth  and  nice  1  have  concluded 
to  keep ‘them  until  Christmas  and  take  my 
chances  for  more  money.  My  trees  were 
sprayed  twice  and  I  feel  I  should  have 
more  for  them  than  for  those  that  have 
not  had  that  expense  of  spraying.  I  picked 
23  pint  baskets  of  strawberries  September 
29.  They  were  Pan  Americans.  I  sold  the 
strawberries  for  25  cents  per  pint.  We 
have  been  picking  this  strawberry  bed 
since  September  1.  s.  h.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

So  far  $2.60  has  been  the  top  for  No.  1 
stock  ;  more  have  sold  for  $2.50 ;  No.  2  for 
$1.35  to  $2  per  barrel.  One  dollar  per 
hundred  in  bulk  for  hand-picked  tree  run, 
and  30  cents  a  hundred  for  drops  and  cider 
stock.  Crop  is  light  and  much  of  it  was 
lost  in  wind  storm  of  October  1.  T.  M.  C. 

Kddytown,  N.  Y. 

Buyers  are  offering  for  apples  $2  to  $3 
per  barrel  as  to  quality.  Some  orchards  of 
choice  apples  are  sold  as  high  as  $3,  tak¬ 
ing  all  that  come  from  the  trees  with  cider 
apples  thrown  out.  Some  orchards  are 
poor,  apples  wormy  and  are  being  sold  in 
bulk  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds 
for  picked  fruit  with  cider  apples  out;  drop 
apples  bring  from  25  to  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  at  evaporators.  F.  E.  v.  E. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Some  buyers  have  paid  $3.35  for  choice 
per  barrel,  and  medium  runs  $2.50  to 
$2.75,  canning  factories  paying  80  cents 
per  hundred,  evaporators  30  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred,  cider  mills  paying  25  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Farmers  that  sprayed  for  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  have  good  fruit,  but  where  they 
did  not  spray  they  are  all  on  the  ground. 
We  had  a  wind  that  blew  all  day  October 
1  and  half  of  our  apples  are  lying  on  the 
ground.  Buyers  are  very  anxious  to  buy 
early  and  are  out  looking  for  all  they  can 
get  to  buy.  c-  v* 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

A  large  majority  of  the  apples  in  this 
town  are  sold.  Hardly  any  two  are  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  same  way  or  for  the  same  price. 
Some  have  sold  tree  run  for  $2  without 
the  barrel,  others  have  sold  for  $2.75  with 
barrel.  Choice  and  medium  are  selling  for 
from  $3  to  $3.35.  There  are  less  apples 
than  last  vear,  but  the  quality  is  better. 
The  wind  has  been  blowing  to-day  almost 
a  gale  and  hundreds  of  barrels  of  fruit 
are  on  the  ground.  All  the  first  drop  has 
been  gathered  and  drawn  to  the  cider  mills 
and  evaporated  for  25  cents  per  hundred. 
Now  the  evaporators  will  be  able  to  get  a 
good  grade  of  fruit  for  which  they  will  be 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price.  n.  w.  B. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  not  a  heavy  crop  here,  yet 
somo  orchards  arc  yielding:  crood  crops  and 
where  well  sprayed  fruit  is  good  quality 
except  some  of  it  is  badly  marked  with 
hail.  Because  of  the  comparatively  short 
crop  and  small  percentage  of  strictly  No. 
1  fruit  buyers  have  not  been  as  numerous 
as  some  years  for  this  reason.  Some 
growers  have  shipped  their  fruit.  Prices 
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Ijave  rob'd  good  in  New  York  for  fruit- 
weH  packed,-  mine  having  sold  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  Golden  Sweet.  $3 ;  Olden¬ 
burg,  $3.50 ;  Holland  Pippin.  $4  ;  Wealthy 
(small),  $3.25;  McIntosh,  $4;  Sutton,  $4; 
Greening,  $4.25;  less  abont  $1  ner  barrel  ex¬ 
pense  for  barrel,  freight,  commission,  cart¬ 
age,  etc.  Some  of  the  larger  growers  have 
sold  to  buyers.  Among  them,  one  man  got 
$3  exclusive  of  barrels,  packed  and  deliv¬ 
ered  on  cars.  This  was  a  very  desirable 
lot,  there  being  a  large  percentage  of 
Kings,  Greenings,  Suttons,  etc.  Another 
grower  after  disposing  of  his  Fall  Pippins, 
Greenings  and  Suttons  for  good  prices, 
sold  the  remainder  of  crop  for  $2.75  net 
for  fruit  packed  and  put  on  cars.  An¬ 
other  grower  having  mostly  Ben  Davis  had 
to  sell  for  $2  packed.  For  mixed  lots  of 
ordinary  quality  buyers  are  offering  $2  to 
$2.50,  and  many  are  selling  for  these 
prices.  In  every  case  buyers  pay  for  barrels 
and  take  No.  1  and  No.  2  stock  whether 
packed  in  one  or  two  grades.  w.  H. 

Ivinderhook,  N.  Y. 

This  section  of  Pennsylvania  does  not 
produce  surplus  apples  for  other  markets. 
The  climate  and  soil  is  not  adapted  to 
best  success  with  apples,  and  there  are  no 
commercial  growers  except  in  a  small  way 
in  the  county.  Apples  in  quantities  are 
shipped  to  the  large  markets  nearly  every 
season  from  New  York,  Oregon  and  that 
section.  We  usually  have  a  surplus  of 
earlv  fruit  and  Fall  varieties  that  are 
forced  on  the  market,  at  times  at  $1  per 
barrel.  September  30  we  delivered  a  load 
of  Smokehouse  apples  to  retail  dealers  in 
Pottsville  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  but  the 
market  is  limited  and  demand  light  at  this 
time.  The  crop  is  fair,  yet  first-class  fruit 
the  exception,  and  many  trees  are  ruined 
by  San  ,7os6  scale.  Most  of  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  here  is  sold  with  other  produce  by 
farmers  marketing. their  products  in  the  coal 
mining  towns.  H.  s. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


CROP  NOTES. 

August  was  dry;  September  gave  us 
plenty  of  rain.  People  are  _  busy  seeding 
and  cutting  corn.  County  fairs  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  also  political  mass  meetings.  Peach 
and  apple  crops  good.  Hogs  scarce,  bring¬ 
ing  10  cents  per  pound.  Considerable 
thrashing  done  ;  wheat,  901  cents  ;  oats,  55  ; 
corn,  65;  buckwheat,  60  cents,  d.  d.  s. 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

The  outcome  of  the  season  is  not  the 
best,  but  fair.  Potatoes  are  small  and 
short  crop.  Corn  and  hay  arc  good  ;  apples 
are  good,  but  one-fourth  cron  only.  Good 
cows  bring  $50  to  $60  each  and  horses 
$200.  Work  is  plenty  and  help  scarce.  If 
the  city  people  would  come  out  and  work 
for  farmers  they  would  get  a  better  living 
and  farmers  get  bigger  crops,  and  so  the 
cost  of  living  would  be  reduced,  a.  f.  d. 

Itoyalston,  Mass. 

Corn  is  pretty  good  in  this  locality  for 
the  most  part.  A  good  many  are  filling 
their  silos  as  fast  as  they  can.  Apples 
are  about  an  average  crop.  Oats  were 


extra  good  this  year.  Hay  was  •  a  good 
crop,  more  so  than  for  several  years,  and 
of  good  quality.  Milch  cows  are  very  high, 
$60  and  more  for  black  and  white  cows. 
Horses  are  high  and  not  many  raised 
around  here,  and  what  there  are  are  a 
kind  of  a  mixture  of  race  horse,  Morgan 
and  in  some  cases  Percheron  crossed  in 
too,  so  you  see  there  is  a  chance  for  some 
intelligent  horse  breeding  in  Vermont.  Most 
of  the  horses  around  here  do  not  weigh 
over  1100  pounds,  except  what  are  brought 
from  the  West.  T.  w.  K. 

Cavendish,  Vt. 

The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  had  a 
prosperous  year.  The  maple  sugar  crop  was 
light,  but  the  Spring  plowing  was  com¬ 
menced  in  March.  We  had  a  fine  Spring 
for  doing  Spring  work.  The  drought  did 
not  strike  us  until  June,  and  did  not  last 
very  long.  Early  potatoes  were  damaged 
somewhat.  Since  then  we  have  had  an 
abundance  of  rain.  Crops  all  did  well. 
The  hay  crop  was  the  best  in  a  number 
of  years,  and  the  after  feed  is  fine,  some 
places  as  much  as  two  feet  high.  There 
was  a  very  good  corn  crop  and  grain  was 
good.  Farmers  have  hardly  got  to  digging 
potatoes  yet.  Dealers  are  buying,  or  try¬ 
ing  to,  for  35  cents  a  bushel.  1  have  kept 
track  of  my  work,  fertilizer,  seed,  etc.,  of 
a  piece  of  potatoes  and  when  dug  will  send 
in  my  report.  n.  H.  M. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Yr. 

This  season  has  been  rather  an  excep¬ 
tion  with  us,  as  we  have  had  neither 
drought  nor  flood  and  crops  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  have  been  good.  As  this  town, 
Phelps,  has  three  kraut  factories,  we  raise 
lots  of  cabbage,  20-acre  fields  are  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  some  of  these  large  fields  are 
this  year  producing  an  average  of  20  tons 
of  cabbage  to  the  acre.  The  market  opened 
up  the  latter  part  of  August  at  $15  per 
ton,  but  September  1  offered  $7  and  at 
that  time  a  great  deal  was  contracted  to 
the  kraut  factories  for  $6  per  ton  for  the 
entire  crop.  At  present,  October  3,  there 
is  scarcely  any  market,  the  local  produce 
buyers  paying  $3.50  when  they  find  a  place 
for  a  car.  Potatoes  are  better  than  last 
year.  The  few  who  have  dug  report  yields 
from  100  to  250  bushels  per  acre.  Price 
at  car  at  present  45  cents  per  bushel. 
Corn  has  eared  well  and  indications  are 
that  the  yield  will  be  above  the  average. 
The  apple  crop  is,  if  either  way,  below 
last  year’s  in  quantity,  but  far  superior 
in  quality.  I  believe  the  bulk  of  the  A 1 
apples  are  sold  now  and  at  prices  from 
$2  50  a  barrel  and  fruit  to  $3.50  for  fruit 
alone.  Cider  apples  are  bringing  40  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  dry  apples,  that  is  the 
windfalls,  including  cider  apples,  _  are 
bringing  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  W  heat 
is  looking  fine  this  Fall,  and  the  acreage 
is  considerably  more  than  common.  By 
following  suggestions  given  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  I  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stand  of  Alfalfa.  July  3,  1909,  I 
sowed  60  pounds  of  seed  on  two  acres  of 
well-prepared  ground,  and  this  year  I  put 
nine  big  loads  of  Alfalfa  in  the  barn  from 
that  same  two  acres.  L-  G.  B. 

Phelps,  N.  Y. 


THERE  is  a  curious  streak  of 
human  nature  which  sometimes 
leads  us  to  try  a  thing  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  new.  With  a  roofing  this 
is  not  safe.  There  are  too  many 
fads.  New  roofings  spring  up  like 
mushrooms,  over  night,  and  then 
disappear. 

Get  a  roofing  that  you  know  is 
substantial  and  dependable  —  one 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
proven  satisfactory.  Also  be  sure 
of  the  company  back  of  it. 

Amatite  has  been  successful  be¬ 
cause  it  is  practical.  It  is  made  of 
the  right  stuff  —  stuff  that  will 
endure  the  ravages  of  time  and 


The  Mineral  Surface  is  practical. 
It  is  the  only  practical  surface  for  a 
ready-roofing,  because  it  does  not 
have  to  he  painted.  And  it  stands 
the  weather  better  than  any  painted 
roof  on  the  market. 

Because  Amatite  needs  no  paint¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense.  This  is  a  big  factor  which 
demands  your  closest  attention. 
You  save  money  every  year  if  Ama¬ 
tite  is  on  your  roofs.  You  lose 
money  every  year  if  you  have  a 
roofing  that  requires  painting. 

We  have  been  in  the  roofing  busi¬ 
ness  for  over  50  years,  and  Amatite 
is  the  outcome  of  all  this  experience. 


weather. 

The  Pitch  that  is  used  for  water¬ 
proofing  Amatite  is  practical.  It 
remains  waterproof  longer  than  any 
other  material  known.  This  is  an 
undisputed  fact. 


Free  Sample 

Investigate  Amatite  yourself. 
Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet 
full  of  roofing  information.  Write 
to  the  nearest  office  to-day. 


Crude  Rubber  Has  Doubled  in  Price 

but  You  Get  the  Same  “Ball-Band”  Quality 

The  price  of  crude  rubber  has  more  than  doubled  m  the  last  year  or  two,  owing 
to  the  greatly  increased  demand  in  the  automobile  tire  and  other  mdustnes. 

And  the  temptation  is  strong  for  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer  of  rubber 
footwear  to  cheapen  the  quality  of  his  product  by  introducing 
a  large  proportion  of  inferior  compounds. 

You  couldn’t  tell  the  difference  at  sight,  but  you’d  begin  to 
tell  it  mighty  soon  in  the  wear. 

Your  protection  is  to  look  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band  trade¬ 
mark  when  you  buy  Rubber  footwear,  and  to  take  no  substi¬ 
tute  that  a  dealer  may  offer  you  because  there  happens  to  be 
more  profit  in  it.  We  use  the  best  materials  that  money  can 
buy;  the  most  skilled  labor  obtainable. 

And  it’s  true  that  under  such  conditions  we  make  but  a 
fraction  of  the  profit  that  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer, 
skimping  on  materials  and  workmanship,  can  make. 

But  it’s  also  true  that  8,000,000  people  wear  “Ball-Band” 
goods  and  will  have  nothing  else.  And  the  poor-quality  man 
must  fool  a  new  lot  of  people  each  season,  while 
we  make  thousands  of  new  customers 
every  year  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  old  ones. 


Always  Look  for 
the  RED  “Ball-Band”  Trade-mark 

If  you’re  not  one  of  the  “Ball-Band”  wearers,  get  a  pair 
from  your  dealer  at  once  and  note  their  superiority  for  yourself. 
Forty-five  thousand  dealers  sell  “Ball-Band”  goods.  Some  of  them  sell  other 
brands,  too.  But  look  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade-mark.  If  by  any  chance  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you.  write  us,  mentioning  his.name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

“Ball-Band”  Arctics 

are  the  same  quality  as  -Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots.  They  give  you  the  same  comfort, 
the  same  long  wear,  the  same  perfect  satisfaction.  1  he  same  thing  is  true  ot  our 

All-Knit  Wool  Boots  and  Socks 

which  are  worn  by  millions  of  outdoor  workers.  The  “Ball-Band”  guarantee  of  quality 

is  back  of  them.  * 

But  be  sure  to  look  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade-mark^  Nowa¬ 
days,  while  crude  rubber  is  jumping  in  price  all  the  time,  it  s  more 
than  ever  your  only  protection. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  NAME  IN  THE  SAND. 

Alone  I  walked  the  ocean  strand  : 

A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand ; 

1  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  said 
My  name — the  year — the  day. 

As  onward  from  the  snot  I  nassed, 

One  lingering  look  behind  T  case; 

A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fa3t, 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  iiietkouglit,  ’twill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me, 

A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea 
Will  '•weep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandv  shore 
Of  time,  and  been,  to  be  no  more, 

Of  me — my  day — the  name  I  bore, 

To  leave  nor  track  nor  trace. 

And  yet  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands. 
And  holds  the  waters  in  Ilis  hands, 

I  know  a  lasting  record  stands 
Inscribed  against  my  name, 

Of  all  tills  mortal  part  has  wrought, 

Of  all  this  thinking  soul  lias  tnou0ht, 

And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught 
For  glory  or  for  shame. 

— Hannah  Flagg  Gould. 

* 

We  see  plenty  of  jokes  about  the  “hob¬ 
ble”  skirt,  an  absurdity  that  no  one  has 
taken  seriously,  and  which  is  already 
dead  as  far  as  real  fashion  is  concerned. 
We  were  recently  amused  to  see  dis¬ 
played,  in  a  large  New  York  store, 
“trotter”  or  walking  garters,  which  were 
offered  for  wear  with  hobble  skirts.  They 
were  circular  garters  of  fancy  silk  elastic 
with  silver  ornaments,  the  pair  being  con¬ 
nected  by  a  short  length  of  elastic,  so 
that  in  walking  too  long  a  stride  would 
not  be  taken.  We  do  not  know  whether 
any  living  woman  really  wears  such 
things,  but  it  is  consoling  to  think  that 
at  least  the  hobble  skirt  is  no  more  ab¬ 
surd  than  the  “pullback”  of  the  early 
eighties,  when  the  correct  skirt  outline 
was  that  of  a  mermaid’s  fishy  tail.  One 
of  George  Du  Maurier’s  famous  pictures 
in  the  London  “Punch”  showed  a  group 
of  ladies  leaning  against  easels,  because 
their  fashionable  pullback  skirts  would 
not  permit  them  to  sit  on  chairs.  It  is 
consoling  to  remember  that  great  and 
noble  heroines  wore  the  ugly  and  un¬ 
gainly  crinoline,  that  women  of  force  and 
power  wore  pullbacks,  and  even  now 
there  may  be  some  famous  woman  of  the 
future,  as  yet  unknown,  who  is  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  hobble  skirt ! 


The  fact  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
learn  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Winship,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  who  entered 
her  second  year  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  close  upon  her  eightv-first  birth¬ 
day.  She  is  taking  a  four-year  course  in 
literature,  language  and  science,  and  is 
said  to  be  specializing  in  Shakespeare. 
Mrs.  Winship  is  a  close  student,  well 
read,  and  of  unusual  mental  power. 
Many  a  woman  who  is  denied  means  and 
leisure  to  study  as  she  is  doing,  will  find 
that  she  can  add  new  zest  to  life  by  pur¬ 
suing  some  special  branch  of  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  most  aimless  and  discon¬ 
tented  years  of  a  woman's  life  are  often 
those  of  middle  age,  when  the  children 
are  grown  up  and  dispersed,  .the  hard 
work  of  building  up  a  home  is  past,  and, 
perhaps,  widowhood  leaves  a  vacancy 
which  other  interests  can  only  fill  in 
part.  If  a  woman  possesses  some  leisure, 
fair  health  and  an  active  mind  she  can 
make  this  Autumn  of.  life  a  time  to  take 
up  new  intellectual  interests,  or  to  go 
back  to  old  ones  long  set  aside  by 
crowding  duties.  As  an  example  of  a 
new  interest  in  advanced  life  let  us  take 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Delaney,  famous  in 
English  society  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  She  was  a  cultivated  and  accom¬ 
plished  gentlewoman,  a  leader  in  society, 
always  busy  in  some  handiwork  as  well 
as  in  intellectual  pursuits.  At  the  age 
of  74  she  began  to  cut  out  paper  flowers, 
pasting  them  upon  a  black  background. 
She  cut  out  the  flowers  without  any  guide 
except  the  natural  flowers  before  her, 
merely  following  the  waving  lines  with 
her  eye,  yet  the  work  was  done  with  such 
extraordinary  fidelity  that  no  painting 


excels  it  in  delicacy.  As  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  it  became  more  and  more  absorb¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Delaney;  she  secured  colored 
papers  from  China  and  Turkey,  and  also 
obtained  spoiled  papers  showing  strange 
variations  of  color  from  wallpaper  manu¬ 
facturers.  So  truthful  were  her  scissors 
that  the  great  botanist,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
declared  these  were  the  only  representa¬ 
tions  of  flowers  he  had  ever  seen  from 
which  he  could  accurately  describe  a 
plant  botanically.  Mrs.  Delaney  died  in 
1788,  aged  88.  Nearly  a  thousand  speci¬ 
mens  of  her  paper  flowers  are  preserved 
in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum ;  no  one  has  ever  equaled  her 
work  since,  which  remains  not  only  a 
beautiful  monument  to  a  unique  talent, 
but  a  constant  encouragement  to  all 
women  who  fear  that  youth  is  the  only 
time  to  develop  hand  or  brain. 


Peanut  Butter 

I  noticed  in  your  recipe  for  peanut  but¬ 
ter  you  ask  for  something  that  will  keep 
longer  than  cream.  We  make  ours  just 
as  your  recipe  on  page  8S4,  only  we  use 
vegetable  oil  in  place  of  cream,  and  we 
never  had  any  become  rancid,  and  have 
kept  it  30  days.  The  vegetable  oil  we  get 
from  almost  any  mail  order  house. 

V.  D.  M. 

M.  J.  S.  on  page  SS4  wants  to  know 
about  making  peanut  butter.  I  will  give 
our  way,  and  will  say  that  we  have  used 
considerable  commercial  peanut  butter 
and  like  it;  but  we  like  our  own  make 
better  as  given  below,  after  repeated  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  article.  We  buy  the 
prepared  nuts,  that  is,  the  prepared  pits, 
called  salted  peanuts,  for  about  nine 
cents  per  pound  in  10-pound  boxes.  We 
rub  the  pits  in  a  strong  cloth  to  take  the 
hull  off  and  then  put  them  through  the 
meat  grinder  twice,  first  with  the  finest 
meat  grinder  knife,  and  then  with  the 
nut  grinder  knife  or  burr.  Then  we  salt 
to  taste  and  moisten  with  olive  oil — pre¬ 
ferably  with  the  California  olive  oil.  For 
farmers  who  have  plenty  of  fresh  butter, 
it  might  answer  as  well  as  the  olive  oil, 
but  would  not  keep  sweet  so  long.  We 
use  the  olive  oil  generously  in  the  butter 
as  we  like  it  and  think  it  healthful  and 
very  nutritious,  and  a  fine  blending  in  all 
vegetable  salads.  We  eat  almost  no 
meats  but  generously  of  nuts  and  olive 
oil  and  coarsely  prepared  cereals. 

e.  m.  v. 


Make  /J-  Charming 
Children’s  Garments 

for  either  home  or  school  wear. 
They  are  so  cheap  in  price, 
beautiful  in  design,  and  strong  to 
wear  that  both  children  and 
parents  are  delighted  with  gar¬ 
ments  made  from  them.  Sold 
by  retailers  most  everywhere  at 
10  cents  a  yard. 

If  not  found  write  for  samples 

PACIFIC  MILLS 

BOSTON 


Electric  Lights  make  the  brightest,  safest, 
cleanest  and  most  reliable  lighting  system 
known  for  farms  and  country  homes.  The 
Dayton  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  are  low  in 
cost,  easy  to  install,  cost  almost  nothing  to 
operate.  Give  you  better  lights  than  most  city 
people  enjoy.  Write  today  for  complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing  outfits,  fixtures,  etc. 

DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 
231  St.  Clair  Street  Dayton,  Ohio 


Haste  and  Waste 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

Instead  of  hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be¬ 
come  broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  handy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  one  wasted. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

EASIEST  POWERFUL  HAND  CLEANER  MADE 

B u t  s h nch;11 i tW bar d ^o*d c d d eS w h?c ne  ° ^  3  VaCUUm  deaner  WantS  0nC' 

1  hey  are  offered  in  all  shapes,  styles  and  prices. 

I  he  only  way  to  decide  safely  is  to  try  the  cleaner  In  your  home. 

VACUUM  CLEANER 

is  the  best  moderate  priced  cleaner  made.  Its  suction  is 
powerful  enough  to  get  all  the  dirt,  but  not  so  violent  as  to 
injure  the  carpets.  It  is  as  easy  to  operate  as  any  cleaner 
can  be  and  do  the  work. 

No  higher  priced  cleaner  does  any  better  work. 

I  herefore.  we  offer  to  send  it  to  you  on 

TEN  BAYS  EKEE'TRIAL 

Try  it  on  carpets,  walls,  ceilings,  bedding  or  furniture, 
if  you  are  not  amazed  at  the  amount  of  dirt  it  finds,  and 
delighted  with  its  simplicity  and  efficiency,  return  it  at  our 
expense. 

Write  Today  For  Free  Trial  Order  Form 

DODGE  <fc  ZUILL, 

224-Q  Dlllaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Or  EAST  WASH  Eli  CO., 

Cor.  liruee  A-  Duridu*  Sts.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Syracuse 
“EASY”  Washers  and  Wringers. 


»  Burns  bard  or 

soft  coal,  wood,  peat,  cobs _ 

anything.  Guaranteed  best 
beater.  Bend  no  money.  We 
ship  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
Costs  you  nothing  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfactory.  Send  for 
big  FREE  catalogue. 


Unite  Gas  Engine 

W o  fiend  Unite  Engine  on  no- 
uioney-iu-advanco  free  trial. 
Test  Uni  to— Compare  it  with 
any  other  make.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  keep  it,  send  it 
back— we  refund  even  freight 
cost,  blade  in  all  at  vies  and 
sizes.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 


PAINT 

Try  Unite  Paint 
free.  If  it  does 
not  spread  best, 
go  farthest,  look 
best  alter  you 
have  used  1-5, 
send  rest  back. 
Guaranteed  6 
yrs.  Get  catalog 


llnito  Lighting  Outfit 

Guaranteed  to  givo  better 
light  than  electricity  or 
gas  at  *4  cost  of  any  otbor 
lizht.  No  ex ponsi vo  equip¬ 
ment— no  piping.  Most 
simple,  most  economical. 
Best  for  houses,  barns  and 
public  buildings.  Send  plan 
of  building  for  free  esti. 
mates  and  free  catalogue. 


Invincible 
Steel  Wheels 

Put  low,  broad- 
tired.  steel 
wheels  on  your 
wagons'  and 
double  every 
load.  FREE 
catalogue. 


Write  today  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  our  plan  TL»  IIuIIaJ  a 

of  selling  direct  lo  user  from  It!  big  factories.  I  ft  G  utlilGu  rGCtOflGS  C0lt1D3liy 


mz 

Cuyahoga 

Cultivator 

Let  ua  send  you  an  all- 
steel  cultivator  on  So  days' 
free  trial.  Lar^e^t  line  to 
select  from.  Without  lever 
5*2. 10— other  implements 
just  as  low.  All  Guaran¬ 
teed.  See  Free  cata  osrut. 


Station  A-3 
f  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  are  Guaranteed* 
and  Freight  Prepaid 

“ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL  and  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF 
NOT  SATISFIED”  is  OUR  WRITTEN  GUARANTY 

Some  people  have  nsed  Gold  Coin  Stoves  for  30  years.  No  better  stoves  made 

We  pay  freight  charges— both  ways  if  you  don’t  find 
stove  satisfactory.  You  have  one  year  to  try  it  in. 

Buy  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and 
save  from  $5  to  $20.  Compare  our  prices  with  your 
dealer’s  for  his  best  stoves. 

AVe  insure  safe  delivery — polished,  ready  to  set  up. 

Send  for  104-page  Catalogue  with  Price-List — Free. 

It  illustrates  all  our  stoves  and  ranges — gives  our  plan  and  offer  which  saves  you  money. 
_ GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  $  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  coat  shown  in  No.  6752  is  made 
with  fronts,  back,  and  side-backs.  The 
under  arm  seams  are  left  open  for  a 
short  distance,  allowing  flare  over  the 


6752  Half  Fitted  Coat  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 


hips.  The  facing  for  collar  and  fronts 
is  made  in  one  and  is  rolled  over  to  give 
the  effect  illustrated.  There  are  darts  in 
the  fronts,  under  the  arms,  that  mean 
perfect  fit.  The  sleeves  are  made  with 
upper  and  under  portions,  and  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  cuffs.  For  the  16  year  size 
will  be  required  yards  of  material, 
27  inches  wide,  2 ]/i  yards  44  inches  wide, 
or  2$£  yards  52  inches  wide,  with  1% 
yard  of  silk  for  facing  and  trimming. 
The  pattern  6752  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses 
of  14,  16  and  18  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

Another  attractive  coat  is  shown  in 
No.  6751.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts, 
side-fronts,  backs,  and  side-backs.  The 


6/51  Single  Breasted  Coat, 


54  io  42  bust- 

fronts  are  deeply  underfaced  and  the  col¬ 
lar  is  joined  to  the  neck  edge,  then  rolled 
over  with  the  fronts  to  form  the  lapels. 
The  sleeves  are  made  with  upper  and 
under  portions,  and  are  finished  with 
cuffs.  When  the  plain  coat  is  wanted, 
the  extensions  on  the  fronts  and  the* backs 
are  cut  off,  and  the  seams  are  extended 
for  full  length.  For  the  medium  sizes 
will  be  required  4^  yards  of  material 
27  inches  wide,  2}£  yards  44  inches  wide, 
or  254  yards  52  inches  wide,  with  l/£  of  a 


yard  of  velvet  for  the  collar.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6751  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-inch  bust  measure ;  price  10 
cents. 


What  Has  Been  Worth  While? 

It  would  not  only  be  interesting  but 
of  value  to  young  housewives  if  women 
who  have  reached  middle  age,  while  liv¬ 
ing  on  farms,  could  take  a  look  back¬ 
wards  and  decide  as  to  just  what  had 
been  worth  while  during  their  years  of 
experience  in  the  way  of  house  furnish¬ 
ing.  How  many  are  assured  that  they 
expended  their  money  wisely  when  buy¬ 
ing  their  first  furnishings?  Was  too 
much  placed  in  the  parlor,  and  too  little 
in  the  kitchen?  Were  comfortable  beds 
and  abundance  of  good  plain  bedding 
sacrificed  to  silver  and  china  for  com¬ 
pany’s  use  only?  Was  the  present  and 
prospective  income  considered,  and  the 
monev  at  hand  used  accordingly?  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  young  wife  is  justified  in  buying 
the  so-called,  unnecessaries  if  they  yield 
contentment,  for  contentment  in  home¬ 
making  is  worth  while,  even  if  there  is  a 
lack  of  stewpans  and  washtubs.  And 
there  is  the  feeling  that  the  real  necessi¬ 
ties  will  come  from  the  mere  force  of 
necessity,  and  come  gradually,  piece  by 
piece,  and  at  small  cost,  as  compared  to 
the  desirables,  which  are  frequently  the 
expression  of  a  vain  ambition. 

In  determining  as  to  just  what  has 
been  worth  while,  can  extremes  be 
avoided?  One  young  woman  expended 
so  much  on  her  wedding  clothing  and  a 
trip  to  Europe,  that  when  she  came  to 
housekeeping  she  had  so  few  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils  that  she  had  to  wash 
more  or  less  of  dishes  before  food  could 
be  served  at  the  table.  At  the  time  she 
may  have  felt  that  she  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  her  wedding  finery  and  wedding 
trip;  but  in  case  she  lives  to  celebrate 
her  golden  wedding,  will  not  the  memory 
of  that  European  trip  be  worth  while, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  lack  of  crockery 
and  stewpans  will  have  been  forgotten? 

In  housefurnishings,  how  can  com¬ 
fort,  good  taste  and  economy  be  made 
to  harmonize?  Can  the  older  house¬ 
wives  from  their  wise  and  unwise  in¬ 
vestments  render  aid  to  the  young  wives 
who  have  a  home  to  furnish  in  the  near 
future?  Is  it  possible  with  a  limited 
amount  of  money  to  avoid  extremes,  and 
escape  humiliation  at  any  part  of  the 
housefurnishings,  and  feel  that  all  is 
worth  while?  medora  corbett. 


Tub-proof  Fadeless  Brown 

You  have  always  wanted 
brown  cotton  dress-goods 
that  would  wash  without 
fading 

Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown  Prints 

are  fast  to  soap,  light  and 
perspiration  —  the  fastest 
and  most  beautiful  shade 
of  brown.  The  cloth  is 
well-woven  and  durable ; 
the  designs  are  new  and 
artistic.  These  calicoes 
are  the  result  of  over  65 
years’  experience. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don't  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer's 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.Co.,  Philadelphia 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr, 


CJO  BOYS  a  beautiful  31-pieee  Dinner  Set:  good 
4>U  quality,  elegantly  decorated.  Write  for  litho¬ 
graphs  of  four  designs. 

THE  OLIVER  CO.,  BK1SiLLEl 


DON’T  PAY  TWO  FRICES-i 


FOR  STOVES  &  RANGES 

You  Save  *18.00  to  *22.00  on 

Hoosier 


Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
you  can  buy  them  at  such  low, 
unheard-of  Factory  Prices. 
Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges  are 
delivered  for  you  to  use  tn  your 
own  home  SO  days  free  before 
you  buy.  A  written  guarantee  with  each  stove 
ibacked  by  a  Million  Dollars.  Our  new  1911  Improve¬ 
ments  on  stoves  absolutely  surpass  anything  ever 
produced.  Send  postal  today  for  free  catalog. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY 
159  State  Street,  Marion,  Indiana 


Heaters 


The 

Countrywoman’s 

Clothes 

With  Designs  in  Pictures  and 
Written  by  a  Countrywoman 

The  fashion-magazine  has  j 
thus  far  ignored  the  clothes  of 
the  countrywoman.  Now  she 
will  get  her  due,  for  she  will 
have,  hereafter, 

A  Department  of  Her  Own  in 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

H  er  work-clothes,  her  house-  j 
dress,  her  visiting- dress,  her 
church-dress — all  will  be  shown 
in  pictures,  and  written  about  by 
a  woman  who  knows — a  country- 
woman  herself. 

The  new  department  begins 
in  the  number  for  October  15 — 
the  American  Fashion  Number, 
with  250  pictures. 

10  Cents  Everywhere 
$  1 .50  a  Y ear  For  24  Numbers 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  DELAWARE  SILO. 

I  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  our  silo 
and  corn  (shown  in  Fig.  422.)  The 
picture  was  taken  in  July.  This  silo  is 
built  of  rough  hemlock  plank  2x4x20 
feet,  with  six-foot  staves  fastened  on  the 
top  with  four  iron  cleats  bolted  fast, 
making  the  silo  2G  feet  above  ground. 
It  is  12^2  feet  below  ground,  walled  with 
rough  stone  from  the  farm,  cemented  on 


After  haying  we  worked  up  some  of  the 
pea  and  oat  ground  and  got  it  into  Al¬ 
falfa  (we  used  a  carload  of  raw  lime  last 
Fall).  The  /Alfalfa  is  now  four  or  five 
inches  high  and  looks  fine.  This  Fall  I 
have  added  30  feet  more  to  one  end  of 
the  barn.  This  will  give  us  another  good 
haymow,  and  will  also  make  more  stable 
room.  And  speaking  about  building,  of 
course  lumber  is  away  up,  but  when 
could  a  farmer  get  more  lumber  for  a 
fat  hog  than  now?  I  took  a  360-poimd 
Berkshire  to  market,  and  brought  home 


A  DELAWARE  CORNFIELD  AND  SILO.  ILo,  42’. 


inside  and  bottom.  Diameter  of  silo  is 
nine  feet  inside.  The  plank  is  very  near 
the  inside  edge  of  the  wall,  which  makes 
a  clean  depth  of  38%  feet.  The  silage 
settles  below  the  joint  in  the  staves,  near 
the  top,  by  the  time  we  commence  feed¬ 
ing,  which  is  about  November  1,  so  that 
the  joint  not  being  quite  airtight  does 
no  harm.  We  have  one  door  in  the 
stone  wall,  about  a  foot  above  the  floor 
of  the  basement  of  the  barn.  All  is 
homemade,  but  the  hoop  staves  are  not 
tongued,  simply  drawn  together  with 
hoops.  Doors  are  all  made  to  open  from 
the  outside  and  except  the  one  in  the 
stone  work  were  sawn  out  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  the  silage  was  needed.  They  are 
cut  with  a  bevel  so  as  to  stay  in  place 
when  the  latch  is  closed.  This  silo  has 
been  used  three  Winters  now.  It  keeps 
silage  as  good  as  is  possible  in  any  of 
the  more  costly  ones,  and  is  as  handy  to 
feed  from  as  is  possible  for  one  to  be. 
It  is  fastened  to  the  barn,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  picture,  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
its  being  blown  down  in  the  Summer, 
when  empty,  and  to  cover  the  space  used 
to  throw  the  silage  into  in  Winter,  which 
room,  6xG,  is  at  the  end  of  the  entry 
between  the  cow  stalls. 

Delaware.  a.  e.  rittenitouse. 


DAIRYING  IN  A  DROUGHT. 

We  have  had  a  very  dry  season  here, 
but  personally  I  have  no  fault  to  find. 
We  plowed  our  ground  early  last  Spring 
and  rolled  it  down  before  we  harrowed 
it.  Then  as  soon  as  the  corn  was 
planted  we  rolled  it  again,  and  then  went 
over  it  immediately  with  the  weeder.  As 
soon  as  we  could  see  the  rows,  it  was 
cultivated  out  and  the  weeder  was  used 
crossways  of  the  rows.  My  man  was 
unused  to  the  weeder,  and  the  first  day 
after  he  had  gone  across  the  young  corn 
he  said:  “Well,  I  have  cultivated  out 
three  acres  of  corn  to-day  and  killed  it 
all  besides.”  But  the  corn  did  not  dm, 
and  we  kept  the  cultivators  and  weeder 
going  up  to  about  June  25,  and  then  let 
it  alone.  Some  of  my  neighbors  culti-  : 
vated  their  corn  after  haying,  but  I  think 
they  cut  off  a  good  many  fine  roots,  and 
did  more  hurt  than  good.  We  have  12 
acres  of  good  corn  that  is  pretty  well 
eared  and  stands  from  eight  to ,  10  feet 
high.  Of  course  this  is  not  a  14-foot 
crop,  but  it  is  a  good,  nice  field  of  corn. 

I  got  in  a  good  lot  of  early  peas  and 
oats,  and  these  kept  the  cows  doing  well 
after  the  pasture  began  to  fail.  We  i 
covered  most  of  the  meadows  with  ; 
manure  last  Fall  and  Winter,  and  cut  a 
big  crop  of  hay  and  got  it  in  the  finest 
shape  we  ever  did.  In  fact  I  have  75  or 
80  tons  of  as  good  hay  as  I  ever  saw.  , 


1,000  feet  of  matched  lumber,  windows 
enough  for  the  barn,  and  had  money 
left.  Also  10  pounds  of  butter  bought 
100  pounds  wire  nails  and  12  pounds 
shingle  nails.  j.  grant  morse. 


Killing  Sumach. — In  reply  to  recent  in¬ 
quiries  how  to  kill  sumach,  a  suie  death 
to  all  sprouts,  the  tops  of  which  may  be 
reached,  is  to  stock  heavily  with  sheep. 

Sterling,  X.  Y.  h.  j.  c. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  FULLY 
GUARANTEED-  A.  new.  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
S15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box 

BAINBRI 


ERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  HINES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  years  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 

IiLWOOD  S  .  AKIN 
170  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S 


Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure. 

*1  can  cures  heaves.  The  third 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or 
money  refunded.  $1  per  can 
at  dealers,  or  express  pre¬ 
paid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  da. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint.spavin,  wind  puff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

TRICE  91.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  t  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


Milk  Fever  Outfits. 

TjEHOK NEKS.  Teat  Syphons,  Slitters, 

'  Dilators,  etc.  Received  on'y  award 
World's  Fairs  Chicago  and  SI.  I.ouis. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HAI’SKMANN  &  IHJNN  CO.. 

393  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 


FEED 

MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buv 
Mix  It  with  our  “Bull-Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  Dot  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


Remember  This  About 

Cream  Separators 

No  manufacturer  of  cream  separators 
can  drive  farmers  into  buying  his  machine. 
When  a  manufacturer’s  business  grows 
to  be  the  biggest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  it  is  because  the 
farmers  of  the  world  prefer  his 
machine  above  all  others.  The 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

factory  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  We  have  branch  fac¬ 
tories  in  Canada  and  Germany. 
Tubular  sales  easily  exceed  most, 
if  not  all,  others  combin¬ 
ed.  Tubulars  probably 
replace  more  common 
separators  than  any  one 
maker  of  such  machines 
sells.  This  is  because 
farmers,  everywhere, 
consider  Tubulars  The 
World’s  Best. 

We  made  the 
first  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  manufac¬ 
tured  in  America.  We  know, 
and  you  can  easily  prove  for 
yourself,  that  we  are  making 
the  best  now.  Send  no 
money  to  any  one.  Pay  no 

freight.  Take  a  Tubular  for  a 

thorough  and  absolutely  free 

trial.  Different  from  and 

later  than  all  others. 
Catalogue  No.  153  fully 
describes 
Tubulars. 
Write  for  it 


30 

yrs 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  J>A. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


A.IITY  CATTLE 


JERSEYS 


Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves 

$20.00  TO  $25.00 

CHEAPER  than  you  <>:in  purchase  elsewhere, 
qmility  considered.  Write  for  photographs 
and  particulars.  We  also  offer  special  bargains 
in  cows  bred  to  our  great  King  Segis  Beets 
Korndyke.  Address, 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Rivenburgh  Bros.,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


October  15, 

FOUR  MONTHS  OLD  PONTIAC  BULL 

Sire,  King  Pontiac  Pietertje,  one  of  best  sons  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs;  dam.  Beryl  Wayne  Korn¬ 
dyke  De  Kol.  Calf  light  colored,  well  grown. 
Price  $75,  crated  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVF.IU1AT.E  FARM,  Clmrlotle.  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Lunt,  Owner  J.  J.  Eden,  Manager 


FOD  CAT  Ip— A  registered  Jersey  Bull 
*  out  of  Pedro  and  Bachelor 

of  St.  Lambert.  Also  some  Jersey  Heifers— 3  mos. 
to  G  mos  VISTA  FARMS,  Edison,  Pa. 


S  W  X  TXT  353 


01bs-9Tfoirfhs 

Jersey  Reds  fatten  easily  S  quickly. 

&niaU-bone<i,  long-bodled,  vigorous 
&  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed.  H;»ve 
some  choice  offerings  now.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices.  Arthur  J. 
CoLLixs^ox  R,  Moorestown.N. J. 


Duroc  Jerseu  Red  Swine 

Mature  early.  Hardy  and  very  Prolific. 
Choice  Stock.  Address 

R.  W.  McALLEN,  -  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Large,  strong  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten  tlii 
fall.  If  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  ou 
catalogue.  Sows  bred  for  fall  ail  sold  Address 

WILLOUGHBY  FA  KM ,  Gettysburg,  1’a. 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-b. 

*n<  h  of  the  laht  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Hecoid 
we  Hold  a  ml  reglntered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
In  ihe  United  Slate*.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  .  u«t"m- 
ers.  'I'll is  speaks  for  itself.  11.0.  &  II. B.  Ilarpendlng.  Dundee,  .N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK 


BERKSHIRES.  phrj2e  ^ 


The  Czar’s  Jubilee  92345 

A.  J.  C.  0.  Dropped  Aug.  3,  1909,  Solid 
dark  grey  with  full  black  points.  Ready  for 
light  service  and  a  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Havel  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July :  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires. 

Service  Boars  all  sold. 

B red  Sows  all  sold. 

Fall  Pigs  all  sold. 

Am  now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs,  April  and 
May  delivery. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


DUROCS 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad:  for 
sale.  2  cows,  9  heifers,  7  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

IppcrYC  f  1  Hull  Calf,  dropped  June  17,  JO. 
jr.ffjr,  1  J  4  Heifers,  dropped  June  4, TO,  Aug. 

- —  I  6,  TO,  Mar.  24,  '09.  Sept.  5,  ’08. 

Solid  coior.  Sire  t  ie  Best  Pure  St.  Lambert  in 
Penn.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Penn. 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT:  15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 3 

II _  mos.  to  3  yrs.  old.  4  Bulls 

I  2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  Lincoln  Bucks  1  to  3  yrs.  old.  Lincoln. 
Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Down  Lambs  both  sexes.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make 
your  own  selections.  Edunrtl  Walter,  West  Chester,  Pn. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEI  N-FRI  ESI  A  N  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
I  E. L. HOUGHTON. SEC’ Y, BOX  1 05, BRATTLEBORO.VT. 

j  The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

H OESTKI N- 1  K I KSI A  NS 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution.  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  GOUT  EL  YOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


THE  BIG,  DEEP  FEI.I.OWS 

that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer.  Pa. 

ohio  duroc  pigs  $8t;vw»is%.6Sv 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 


E  3D 


dlDflDQIJIRPQ-  1<U  >'eallin2  e"es;  40 

wllnUr  vlHllLw  yearling  rams.  Price  ami 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 

Damcfnr  Cqlp  Registered  Shropshire 
IVClllJN  101  »Jait  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Pnr  Registered  RambouiUet  Sheep.  C.  W. 

lUl  OdlC  HALL1DAY.  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Highland  stock  farm  shrop- 

SHIKKS.  I  offer  foi  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  TV.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

do  you  need  Shropshire  or  Southdown  uVu 

the  money?  We  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mur.,  Lewiston,  New  York 


DOGS 


TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED  Coon,  Fox,  Wolf.  Bear,  Deer 
and  rabbit  bounds.  Fine  bred,  honest,  reliable 
dogs.  8tato  wants.  Guaranteed. 

E.  HOPKINS,  Mammoth  Spring.  Ark. 

OP  I  I  1C  Dll  DQ  -From  imported  stock.  Females 

UuLLIL  I  U  I  0  cheap  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES  7, KUiS 

markings— the  intelligent  kind.  Sired  by  Highland 
Squire,  son  of  Squire  of  Tyttou.  the  great  inter¬ 
national  champion.  Dam  also  well  bred.  Males 
fT,  females,  open  or  spayed,  $5. 

Clover  Nook  Stock  Farm,  CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 


Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800, 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


.*01 


Sterling  Stock  Feed  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed  Sterling  Scratch  Feed 
Doss  {Horse)  Feed  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

•  7  Af  your  Dealer’s,  if  not  write  us 

GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A . 

Makers  of  Quality  Feeds 


r.no. 


975 


FEEDING  SILAGE  SOON  AS  MADE. 

IIow  soon  can  corn  silage  be  fed  to  beef 
cattle  after  putting  it  in  *■»>«  silo  t  The 
corn  was  well  dented  and  the  fodder  in 
good  condition  to  get  most  of  the  sap  at 
time  of  filling.  Will  you  outline  a  routine 
of  feeding  other  foodstuffs  in  connection 
with  the  silage?  H.  w.  M. 

Pulaski.  Va. 

Corn  silage  may  be  fed  as  soon  as  the 
silo  is  filled  provided  you  have  cattle 
enough  to  eat  all  that  has  started  to 
ferment  or  heat  on  top  of  the  silo  each 
time  you  feed.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
pack  the  top  solidly  and  use  from  it  at 
the  same  time,  it  heats  very  quickly  and 
becomes  unfit  for  feeding  purposes  in  a 
few  days  unless  it  is  fed  quickly.  Un¬ 
less  you  have  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and 
several  silos  it  would  be  better  to  cover 
the  silage  with  cut  straw  or  weeds,  wet¬ 
ting  the  top  down  thoroughly  so  it  will 
pack,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  weeks, 
when  the  decayed  top  can  be  removed 
and  the  silage  underneath  will  be  in  good 
condition  for  feeding.  Good  silage  made 
from  well-eared  corn  is  a  carbonaceous 
feed  well  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  beef 
cattle.  In  connection  with  this  I  would 
recommend  feeding  a  mixture  of  ground 
barley  and  corn  chop,  equal  parts,  with  a 
light  feed  of  hay  at  noon,  the  silage  and 
hay  to  be  divided  into  two  feeds  for 
morning  and  night.  If  your  cattle  are 
young,  that  is  less  than  18  months  old, 
and  you  want  to  grow  them  larger,  you 
can  use  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats  if 
you  can  get  oats  cheap  enough  to  use 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  pounds  of  oats  to  one  pound 
of  wheat  bran  mixed  with  the  corn  chop 
and  ground  barley  equal  parts  by  weight. 
Be  sure  to  provide  plenty  of  fresh  water 
to  drink  and  salt  regularly.  Keep  the 
animals  comfortable  at  all  times,  feeding 
liberally  but  not  too  much,  and  they  will 
grow  and  fatten  nicely.  c.  s.  G. 


RAPE  FOR  THE  LAMBS. 

“Keep  up  the  grain  ration  after  the 
sheep  and  lambs  go  to  pasture”  is  advice 
which  I  believe  the  average  farmer  will 
find  hard  to  follow.  The  grain  bins  are 
nearly  empty ;  work  crowds  upon  us  so 
we  hardly  know  which  way  to  turn  or, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  flock  is  turned 
away  on  'a  mountain  pasture  three  or 
four  or  even  more  miles  away  where  it  is 
quite  a  task  to  get  to  salt  them  once  a 
week.  I  have  tried  the  plan  a  bit  myself, 
and  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  extra  care  is  needed  more  in 
the  hot  dry  weather  of  July  and  August 
than  in  the  Spring  months.  The  grass 
becomes  tainted  with  the  droppings  and  is 
withered  and  dry,  and  the  ewes  are 
naturally  giving  less  milk  than  earlier  in 
the  season,  while  the  lambs,  being  larger, 
require  much  more  food  than  in  their 
younger  days.  Two  or  three  acres  of 
rape  furnishes  this  needed  food  in 
abundance,  and  will  make  lambs  gain 
faster  than  any  other  feed  I  have  tried, 
especially  if  a  light  grain  ration  is  given 
also.  A  corner  of  the  pasture  plowred 
in  the  Fall  and  sown  with  rape  early  in 
the  Spring  with  a  light  dressing  of  man¬ 
ure  well  harrowed  in  will  furnish  fine 
pasture  when  most  needed.  I  have 
plowed  up  parts  of  an  old  meadow  after 
the  hay  was  cut,  top-dressed  it  with 
manure,  sowed  rape  on  August  1  and 
had  fine  pasture  through  November.  We 
of  course  always  sow  rape  in  the  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation,  and  this  comes  on 
finely  after  the  corn  is  cut. 

Last  season  there  came  a  very  heavy 
fall  of  snow  in  November,  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  sheep  had  to  be  put  on  Win¬ 
ter  rations,  but  the  lambs  went  to  the 
cornfield  every  fine  day,  •  and  as  the 
snow  settled  and  thawed,  dug  the  rape 
out  of  it  with  great  gain  to  themselves 
and  as  great  a  saving  to  the  haymow. 
With  fresh  succulent  food  thus  provided 
April  lambs  may  be  weaned  in  July,  and 
thus  give  the  ewes  a  chance  to  recuper¬ 
ate,  even  though  they  have  to  remain  in 
the  old  pasture.  With  such  care  and 
the  results  obtained  the  hired  man  can 
“hit  the  pike”  most  any  Sunday  and  yet 
not  compel  the  boss  to  stay  at  home.  It 
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was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  the  writer 
was  driving  eight  miles  from  home  at 
six  P.  M.  and  smiled  to  himself  to  see 
the  other  fellows  “drive  home  the  cows.” 
Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  P. 

DAIRY  COWS. 

Dairy  cows  are  very  scarce  aucl  high  in 
price.  The  average  price  runs  from  $60 
to  $80  for  ordinary  cows.  c.  a.  l. 

Macungie,  Pa. 

The  dairymen  in  this  section  have  no 
reason  to  complain,  although  the  percentage 
of  profit  on  milk  to-day  is  not  what  an 
outside  observer,  and,  in  fact,  one  who  is 
in  the  business,  would  think  it  would  be 
As  to  the  drought  we  have  had  none, 
though  nowadays  it  is  impossiole  to  keep 
up  the  milk  supply  without  heavily  feeding 
all  the  months,  excepting  June  and  July. 
One  great  factor  in  the  cost  of  piodueing 
milk  is  that  old  pastures  that  cannot  be 
tilled  are  getting  so  they  are  almost  worth¬ 
less.  Crops  in  this  section  are  exceedingly 
good,  and  plenty  of  roughage  for  slock  next 
Winter.  The  concentrated  feeds  nave  to 
be  bought  and  fed  with  the  stuff  we  raise 
in  order  to  get  a  fair  yield  of  milk  per 
cow,  and  there  is  where  we  again  see  our 
profits  leak  away,  but  would  like  to  say 
right  here  that  if  farmers  in  general 
would  resort  to.  more  head  work,  the  thing 
I  think  they  are  commencing  to  compre¬ 
hend,  their  conditions  would  be  wonderfully 
changed.  f.  t.  m. 

Burr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Interior  Dairy  Barn  of  Montana  School,  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

LETTER  FROM  SUPERINTENDENT  MILLIGAN. 

Boulder,  Mont.,  March  24,  1910 
Kent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:  — The  James  Sanitary  Cow  Stalls  and  Steel  Stanchions  installed 
in  our  Dairy  Barn  last  summer  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly,  L.  E.  Milligan,  Supt. 

The  equipment  in  this  barn  consists  of  the  James  Steel  Stalls  complete  with  patent  align¬ 
ing  stanchions  and  self-cleaning  divided  mangers.  The  aligning  device  is  adjusted  to  line  up 
all  the  cows,  long  and  short,  on  the  gutter  behind.  This  prevents  littering  the  stall  and  makes 
the  labor  of  barn  cleaning  much  easier.  The  divided  manger  enables  the  attendant  to  feed  each 
cow  separatelv  according  to  her  requirements.  She  cannot  get  more  or  less  feed  than  is  given 
her.  The  mangers  are  self-cleaning.  A  trongh  built  in  the  floor  of  the  bam  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  manger.  The  front  and  partitions  are  in  sections  of  six  divisions, hinged  to  the  stall  frame,;. nd 
are  easily  lifted  up  hv  means  of  counter  weights.  The  bottom  can  then  he  swept  perfectly  clean 
and  used  for  watering  purposes.  The  saving  in  labor  alone  will  pay  for  this  equipment  in  one 
year,  and.  the  increased  production  from  the  cows,  because  of  the  added  comfort  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  will  he  clear  extra  profit.  Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars  of  James  Equipment  to 
KENT  MFG.  CO.,  130  CANE  STREET,  FT.  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•a  square  deal.'’  See  guarantee  page  10. 
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less  tkdivltke  cost! 


niTV-  DA  If  Rubber  Felt  Roofing  has 
LHJIV  DAK  j>ecn  proved  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  tests  to  outwear  any  other  rubber 
felt  roofing  made.  It  looks  like  rubber,  feels 
like  rubber  and  the  test  of  usage  shows  that 
it  wears  like  iron.  DUK  BAK  ROOFING 
in  made  of  the  best  grade  of  wool  felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  finest  kind 
of  asphalt.  It  is  pliable,  strong,  tough. 
Not  affected  by  gas.  steam,  vapors. 
Weather  proof  and  water  proof.  Requires 
no  coating  or  painting.  Will  not  rust, 
it  goes  on  any  kind  of  surface  and  any 
workman  can  do  the  job. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  samples  and  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices  of  DukBak  Roofing  (lessthan  H  ALF  cost  of 

shingles)  alsofor  equally  low  valuesin  10,000  other  use¬ 
ful  articles  for  home  and  farm.  Our  factory-to-you  sys¬ 
tem  and  tremendous  out-let  reduces  price  wonderfully. 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Dept  H  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil < 


Burning  common  kerosene  the  ALADDIN  MANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  NlAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed  Sells 
itself  Our  Sunboam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a  lamp 
free  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  TH*' 
MANTLE  LAMPCO.  of  America. Desk 957 
Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Caaa^ 


“Save-TheHopse'’5pavinCure. 


BCCtJ’RADC  MAR* 


CONSUMERS  ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE  CO. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  May  17,  1910.  Soino  time  ago  1  tried  it  ou  largo 
windpufFs  ;  these  were  hard  and  she  was  too  lame  to  drive. 
Used  one  bottle  and  she  worked  all  summer  on  ice  wagon  and 
never  showed  a  sign  of  lameness.  JOHN  SCHtJBERT. 

Easton,  Pa.,  May  23.  1910.  Just  purchased  a  bottle  of  A.  J. 
Odcnwcller  for  sprained  ankle.  Have^groai  faith,  as  1  cured 
one  ringbone  of  three  years  standing  and  a  spavin  with  ono 
bottle.  L.  F.  HUSTKD,  R.  D.  6,  Box  20 

$r  nd  a  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract. 

.  UU  Send  for  copy,  booklet  &  letters  from  business  men  & 
il  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
^  Thorouglipln,  Ringbone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,  Wlndpuff,  Shoe  Roll,  Injured  Tendons  &  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  b*>»s  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Exp. paid* 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO*i  24  Commercial  Avo.,  Biughamton.  N«* 

Hi  BOYLE  STEEL  STANCHION 

For  ease  of  operation,  durability,  and 
comfort  to  cows — no  tie  will  compare. 

MADE  BY 

JAMES  BOYLE  &  SON,  Salem,  Ohio 


XT  ICK. 


Highest  Grade— Sanitary 

Not. a  particle  of  wood  about  them. 
Quick  to  open  —  Quick  to  close  — 
Quick  to  please — Quirk  shipments. 
Ask  for  J91U  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfrs.,  Auburn.  N.Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Bust.  30  Days’  Trial. 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open. 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanch  Ion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


$3  PACKAGE ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

SI  PACKAGE 

rures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  book  lot.  ( 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN^ 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa 


AgSORBINE 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  .Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint, Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  frees  $2.00  a 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSORBINE.  JR., for  mankind, $L 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, En¬ 
larged  glanda,  veins  or  muscles— heal! 
ulcers — allays  pain.  Book  Free. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass- 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Bumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest; 
and  best  arrangement  for  cookiDg 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  J3?~Sen<l 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  ILL 
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Save 

Your  Horses 

Take  them  to  the  stable  when  their 
work  is  finished.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  would  not  need  to  keep  them  on  the 
road  to  town  or  to  your  neighbors,  if  you 
had  a  telephone  in  your  home.  But  above 
all  your  telephone  must  be  reliable. 

BE  SURE  YOUR  TELEPHONE  IS  A 

Wester# ‘£kcTnc 

Rural  Telephone 

— the  most  reliable  of  all  telephones.  The/  can  be  depended 
upon  for  they  stay  in  working  order  without  any  bother  or  worry  on 
your  part. 

Insist  upon  having  none  but  Western  Electric  telephones  w'hen 
making  arrangements  for  telephone  service.  You  deserve  the  best  service 
— you  get  it  with  Western  Electric  telephones.  £s*ve  time  and  rREipMr 

Till  out  the  attached  coupon — mail  to  our  nearest  house — and  ive  ivill 
send  convincing,  information  regarding  Western  Electric  telephones. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


ffiUWOKE  0U?  MA05I  IWIfll* 


New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 

Montreal  Toronto 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis. 
Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Manufacturers  of 
the  5,000,000 
“Bell”  Telephones 

Antwerp  London  Berlin  Paris  Johannesburg 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Sydney  Tokyo 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Mammitis, 

I  bought  a  .vouug  Jersey  cow  about  four 
years  old  last  March.;  three  weeks  after 
she  came  fresh  she  was  all  right,  but  only 
gave  milk  from  three  teats,  milk  was  all 
right  until  recently.  The  milk  was  partly 
thick  in  one  teat  in  the  evening  and  the 
next  morning  there  was  hardly  any  milk 
at  all,  the  udder  swollen  very  large  and 
hard,  cow  would  not  eat  nor  drink,  and 
was  partly  stiff  all  over  the  body.  The 
cow  was  kept  in  good  condition  till  then. 
She  is  now  nine  weeks  with  calf  again  and 
at  the  time  she  became  sick  she  gave  niue 
quarts  of  milk  daily.  I  had  a  veterinary 
here  to  see  the  cow,  but  he  could  not  find 
out  what  was  the  matter.  What  can  I  do 
for  her?  H.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

The  cow  has  an  attack  of  infective  inarn- 
rnitis.  Infection  perhaps  came  from  the 
first  affected  quarter.  A  cow  in  that  con¬ 
dition  should  not  have  been  bred,  and 
she  will  be  sure  to  have  trouble  again 
when  she  calves.  She  should  have  been 
fattened  off  for  slaughter,  or  sold  to  the 
dealer  in  “canner”  cows.  We  have  little 
hope  that  udder  can  be  much  helped  by 
treatment.  Foment  it  with  hot  water 
twice  a  day  and  then  rub  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  camphorated  oil  and  fluid  ex¬ 
tracts  of  poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves. 
Strip  the  milk  or  matter  away  three  times 
a  day.  a.  s.  a. 

Partial  Paralysis. 

I  have  a  sow  pig  one  year  old,  lame  in 
hind  legs,  seems  to  be  left  hip.  She  had 
10  good  pigs  the  first  of  July,  being  then 
10  months  old ;  had  a  large  flow  of  milk. 

I  took  away  two  pigs  when  four  weeks 
old,  in  a  few  days  took  one  away,  again  an¬ 
other,  and  in  about  a  week  took  four  away, 
leaving  two  with  her  until  now.  When  I 
took  the  four  away  the  lameness  came  on. 
She  was  very  lame,  could  not  get  up  alone, 
and  seemed  to  hurt  terribly  when  helped. 
She  is  breaking  out  in  sores.  I  have  given 
her  sulphur  and  charcoal  and  a  very  few 
wood  ashes.  For  feed  I  have  been  giving 
her  cooked  potatoes  and  middlings.  Will , 
you  tell  me  what  ails  her  and  what  to  do 
for  her?  A.  M.  p. 

Maine. 

Some  nervous,  fat,  pampered  sows  of 
large  breeds  tend  to  become  paralyzed  in 
hind  parts  when  irritated  by  the  sucking 
of  pigs.  This  form  of  nervous  disorder 
and  paralysis  is  termed  “parturient  eclamp¬ 
sia.-’  We  have  seen  much  of  it  in  sows, 
and  it  is  more  easily  prevented  than  cured. 
Prevention  comes  from  making  brood  sows 
live  an  outdoor  life  and  keeping  them  by 
exercise  and  proper  feeding  in  muscular 
condition  and  with  bowels  acting  freely  at 
all  times.  Avoid  corn  feeding  and  pam¬ 
pering  for  brood  sows.  You  do  not  say 
where  the  sores  come.  If  they  are  on  the 
udder  we  suspect  that  she  suffered  from 
garget  (mammitis)  when  the  pigs  were 
removed.  Stop  feeding  potatoes.  Physic 
her  with  four  ounces  of  epsom  salts  in 
warm  water  or  slop  and  once  daily  mix 
two  ounces  of  raw  linseed  -oil  in  her  slop 
until  the  bowels  are  moving  freely  and 
she  is  able  to  get  about  again.  Apply  ben- 
zoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  to  all  sores 
once  daily.  Make  her  take  abundant  exer-  j 

cise  on  grass.  A.  s-  a. 

Bone  Tumor. 

I  have  a  colt  affected  as  follows.  When 
three  weeks  old  its  dam  stepped  on  inside 
of  foreleg  above  knee,  causing  a  severe 
swelling  of  muscles  and  lump  on  bone. 
The  constant  application  of  liniment  and 
plenty '  of  rubbing  will  hold  swelling  in 
check,  but  if  neglected  for  a  few  days  it 
will  appear  again.  There  seems  to  be  no 
fracture,  but  a  small  hard  adhesion  to 
bone  that  I  am  unable  to  lessen  by  above 
treatment.  H.  W.  B. 

Arkansas. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  any  application 
will  remove  the  enlargement  as  it  seems 
to  involve  the  bone.  In  such  cases  there 
always  is  a  probability  that  pus  may  form 
and  discharge,  and  if  that  happens  it  is 
often  necessary  to  scrape  the  injured  bone 
or  remove  fractured  flakes  of  bone.  Re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  paint  enlargement  with 
tincture  of  iodine  every  other  day  until 
the  skin  becomes  sore,  at  which  stage  dis¬ 
continue  treatment  for  a  time.  Use  the 
iodine  again  later  on  when  the  skin  will 
stand  it,  unless  the  lump  has  been  re¬ 
absorbed.  A.  s.  A. 

Stiff  Cow. 

I  have  a  fine  milch  cow  six  years  old. 
She  calved  four  weeks  ago,  and  did  all 
right  every  way.  She  gives  a  lot  of  milk. 
Her  calf  was  poor  when  dropped,  but  soon 
became  very  fat.  A  few  days  after  calv¬ 
ing  she  became  stiff  in  her  legs  and  back, 
could  not  get  up  and  down  easily,  but  still 
ate  well  and  did  not  seem  sick,  and  still 
gives  a  lot  of  milk.  She  had  the  hollow 
tail,  and  her  horns  were  cold.  I  split  her 
tail  and  bored  her  horns,  but  she  still 
stayed  stiff  and  is  stiff  yet.  What  tan  I  j 


do  for  her,  and  what  do  you  think  is  her 
trouble?  Do  you  think  cows  have  the  hol¬ 
low  horn?  T.  E.  E. 

North  Carolina. 

All  adult  cattle  have  hollow  horns.  There 
is  no  such  disease  as  hollow  horn  and 
there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  case 
of  “wolf  in  the  tail-’  or  necessity  of  split¬ 
ting  the  tail  open  and  inserting  medicines. 
Reliefs  in  such  myths  savors  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  cow  no  doubt  caught  cold  after 
calving  and  should  have  had  hot  drinks 
with  stimulants,  blanketing  and  careful 
feeding.  Give  her  half  a  dram  of  quinine  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  drains  of  tincture  of  iron 
and  administered  twice  daily  in  a  pint  of 
gruel  containing  a  few  ounces  of  whisky. 
Increase  to  three  doses  daily  if  found 
necessary.  Feed  her  well.  a.  s.  a. 

Sores  on  Cow. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow?  She 
had  two  round  sores  the  size  of  a  half 
dollar  on  either  side  of  her  udder,  both  in 
the  same  place.  The  veterinary  thought  it 
was  a  snake  bite,  and  I  treated  for  that  to 
no  avail.  Now  she  has  eight  sores  like’ 
the  first  two.  They  are  all  over  her  body 
and  seem  to  annoy,  especially  while  milk¬ 
ing.  She  has  been  sprayed  daily  with  a 
solution  of  ereolin,  but  the  cow  is  not  any 
better.  I  consulted  the  veterinary  about 
her  food  and  he  said  it  was  all  right.  B.  h. 

New  York. 

Cleanse  the  sores  by  scrubbing  and  scrap¬ 
ing.  Then  rub  in  iodine  ointment  each 
other  day.  We  take  the  sores  to  be  from 
ringworm.  a.  s.  a. 


Borden's  Mile  Prices. — Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  was  contract  day  at  Bordens 
creameries  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  and 
the  prices  to  be  paid  for  *  the  next  six 
months  are  as  follows:  October,  SI. 95  per 
100  pounds;  November,  $2.05 ;  December. 
$2.10;  January,  $2.10:  Februar;.,  $2.05; 
March,  $1.85.  These  prices  are  live  cents 
higher  for  each  month  than  those  of  1909, 
and  average  $3.09  per  100  quarts,  the 
highest  paid  by  the  company  in  55  years. 
With  85  pounds  equaling  a  40-quart  can. 
the  prices  per  quart  for  the  next  naif  year 
will  be:  October,  4.14  cents;  November, 
4.35;  December,  4.40:  January,  4.46;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  4.35 ;  March,  3.93,  which  averages 
about  4.28  cents  per  quart.  Previous  con¬ 
tracts  barred  the  use  of  silage,  but  the  new 
contracts  permit  its  use  for  feediug. 

B.  A.  M. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors,— for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  .caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Ire.  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  MOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Inuersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Keep  Hogs 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 


WITH 

KRESO  DIPN2.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  MAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISINFECT.  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Qc  PURIFV. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NO.I 


PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO.. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


A  Happy 
W  edding 


Mr. 


Mr.  Waterloo  Bon  Jr. 


The  Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  announce  the  marriage  of 
Waterloo  Boy ,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Buttercup. 

Mr.  Waterloo  Boy,  Jr.,  the  groom,  is  the  youngest  of  the  Waterloo 
Boy  family;  the  most  popular  family  of  gasoline  engines  on  the  market — the 
gasoline  engines  that  fulfill  every  promise  made  for  them. 

Miss  Buttercup ,  the  bride,  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  Cream 
Separators  made — beautiful  to  look  upon.  In  Skimming  Ability,  Everlastingness, 
and  in  every  quality  that  goes  to  make  up  a  strictly  high-grade  Cream  Separator, 
the  Buttercup  is  as  Good  as  the  Best;  gets 99%  of  the  butterfat;  runs  easy;  lasts  long. 


Two  the  Price  of  One 

A  Cream  Separator  that  in  simplicity,  skimming  ability  and  durability  is 
unsurpassed,  and  a  Gasoline  Engine  so  simple  that  a  child  can  run  it,  so  reliable 
that  it  can  be  depended  upon  in  the  coldest  weather  as  well  as  in  the  hottest.  No 
fancy  stunts,  just  100  per  cent  quality. 

Both  of  these  machines  at  a  trifle  more  than  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  a  Cream  Separator  alone. 

We  guarantee  our  goods  for  five  years,  give  you  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL, 
if  you  want  it,  and  pledge  you  honest  dealing,  the  best  of  service, 
courteous  treatment.  . 

We  live  up  to  our  advertisements. 

A  Cream  Separator,  a  Gasoline  Engine  to  run  it  and  pump  your  water,  to 
do  the  washing,  to  turn  the  grind  stone — the  two  most  useful  machines  on  the  farm 
for  a  little  more  than  the  price  of  one.  Do  you  need  them,  either  or  both? 

Write  us  at  once. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

184  West  Third  Are.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  BARN  WITH  A 


PORTER  GARRIER 


No  bam  is  considered 
complete  unless  equip¬ 
ped  with  litter  carriers. 
Dirty  and  unsanitary 
stables  are  no  longer  tolerated.  The 
saving  of  labor,  the  lessening  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire,  immunity  of  live  stock 
from  disease,  and  the  saving  of  ma¬ 
nure,  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  lit¬ 
ter  carriers  are  growing  more  popu¬ 
lar  every  day. 

The  Porter  Litter  Carrier 

is  the  system  for  the  farmer  who 
wants  permanency.  The  quality  of 
material  and  workmanship  entering 
into  their  make-up  have  no  equal. 
As  time  and  labor  savers,  they  excel 
all  other  makes.  Get  our  catalogue, 
which  tells  and  illustrates  by  pic¬ 
tures  the  many  ways  our  feed  and 
litter  carriers  can  be  used. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO., 

OTTAWA,  ILLi. 


\kTY?  T  ¥  DRILLING 
If  £/  Li  Lf  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  foil  or  rock.  Jlounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers,  strong.  | 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


48  lN.F??.cdE  25c 

Best  high  carbou  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67, 
MASON  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBl'KG,  O. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Q1 

LOS 

UE 

Rutland,  Vt. 

HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES  >31 
GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  338  West  St., 

—  99  %o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 


THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO..  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA.  OHiO 


MONTKOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Wf/tLi Wear  three  times  as  long  as  wood  shingles  and 
composition  roofings.  Fireproof.Ornamental.In- 
expensive.  Catalog.  Mont  toss  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

1 

IJLJtKBl 

Wthf.  ward 

Ward  Ornamental  Fence 

Cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than 
wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 
free.  A*k  For  Special  Offer. 
FENCE  CO,  Box  443,  Dm.  tar  Ind. 

wsmuk 

JFSIDING% 

I  §5.^ 

’ PER  IOO  SQ.FT. 

LOOKS  LIKE  BRICK 


NEW  STEEL 
■ROOFING 

|$1.6PPERI 

tioo 


With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  havo 
proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding  FlRE-PROol 
AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF.  Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rk"n  water  K 
your  building  cooler  in  summer  and.warmer  in  winter  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  new.  $1.60  is  our 
price  for  our  No.  10  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  in.  wide  and  6 
or  8  ft.  long  Our  price  on  the  Corrugated,  like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  6  or  8  ft  long  S1.85. 
Steel  Pressed  Brick  Siding,  PER  SQUARE,  $1.85.  Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling.  PER  SQUARE,  $1.85.  Also 
furnish  Standing  Seam  and  V  yjc  DAY  THE  FREIGHT  toa11  Points  east  of  Colorado  except  Okla., 
Cri  mped  Roofing.  At  these  prices  Wtr  A I  IH  E.  rfl  LI  Uni  Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other 
points  on  application.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  We  ship  this  roofing  to 
auv  one  answering  this  Ad.,  C.  O.  1).,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us  one  quarter  of  the  amount 
of  your  order  in  casn:  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  represented 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit.  ASK  FOR  1000-PAGE  FREE  CATALOG  No.  L.  G.  57 Lowest  prices 
on  Roofing.  \\  ire.  Ripe,  Plumbing.  Doors,  Household  Goods.  Clothing,  Dry  Goods.  Shoes,  Groceries  etc 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Noting  what  you  say  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes  about  sewage  disposal,  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  how  I  have  disposed  of  mine,  and 
the  plant  has  been  in  operation  five  years, 
requiring  no  cleaning  out  or  attention 
whatever,  and  I  believe  it  will  run  50 
years.  If  you  have  fall  enough  in  any 
direction  from  your  house  for  say  75 
feet,  it  is  “dead  easy”  and  comparatively 
inexpensive.  My  house  is  watered  by  a 
hydraulic  ram,  and  I  have  “water  to 
burn,”  besides  supplying  all  needs  of 
house,  barn  and  garden.  I  run  my  sew¬ 
age  off  as  follows:  First  an  excavation 
12x5xG  feet  (deep)  with  two  cross  por¬ 
tions,  walls  and  partitions  of  concrete, 
also  floor.  Sewage  enters  at  top,  and  is 
sent  out  at  bottom  into  6-inch  pipe,  see 
diagram.  The  disposal  field  is  of  horse- 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  PLAN.  Fig.  423. 

shoe  pipe,  three  feet  underground.  Com¬ 
partment  A  receives  the  sewage ;  what 
you  call  solids  float  on  top  and  are  prac¬ 
tically  liquefied  by  bacteria.  A  scum 
forms  on  top  and  the  water  and  reduced 
solids  go  from  under  this  through  the 
opening  to  compartment  B ;  here  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  completed  and  what  goes  through 
the  pipe  into  C  is  apparently  clear  water. 
In  the  lowest  point  of  this  compartment 
is  placed  a  siphon  that  empties  it  as  fast 
as  filled  into  the  six-inch  pipe,  from 
whence  it  is  distributed  through  the 
smaller  pines.  Connected  with  this 
siphon  is  a  safety  pipe  (six-inch)  rising- 
six  inches  above  the  top  of  siphon  to 
carry  off  water  in  case  siphon  does  not 
work.  I  think  the  onlj'-  possible  occasion 
for  cleaning  would  be  in  first  compart¬ 
ment,  where  sand,  or  small  objects  of  too 
much  weight  to  go  out  with  the  water 
will  in  time  accumulate.  To  provide  for 
this  in  covering  I  used  a  slate  slab  two 
inches  thick,  3x3,  that  can  be  lifted  by 
taking  off  soil  on  it.  The  rest  is  all 
covered  solid  with  six-inch  reinforced 
concrete  and  then  with  a  mound  of  soil. 
In  compartment  B  I  put  a  two-inch  vent 
pipe  that  the  place  would  not  be  air 
bound.  At  first  this  gave  off  a  slight 
odor,  but  none  since.  I  think  the  scum 
on  top  of  water  holds  all  odors.  A  New 
York  sewage  disposal  company  wanted  to 
put  this  in  for  me  for  $350.  Doing  the 
work  with  my  own  men  it  cost  me  about 
$150.  I  estimated  this  outfit  was  large 
enough  for  50  people.  We  can  trace  our 
lines  of  pipe  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass  above  them.  frank  hyde. 

New  York. 


Summer  Itch. 

I  have  a  horse  which  in  Summer  has 
lumps  on  its  hide ;  soon  a  spot  will  be 
without  hair.  I  got  one  pint  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  and  gave  it,  kept  all 
spots  greased  daily  with  lard  and  sulphur, 
all  to  no  purpose.  In  the  Winter  all  was 
smooth,  but  each  Summer  the  trouble  re¬ 
turns.  This  Summer  it  was  again  affected, 
and  hair  came  off.  Having  some  louse  ex¬ 
terminator  I  bought  a  fly  sprayer  and  used 
the  louse  exterminator  to  keep  off  flies. 
There  are  not  so  many  of  the  lumps  and 
bare  spots  as  in  former  years,  it  does  not 
rub  the  tail  and  does  not  rub  trees  when 
out  as  it  did.  Was  that  Summer  eczema 
caused  by  a  parasite  2  c. 

This  is  a  form  of  Summer  eczema  not 
due  to  a  parasite.  The  animal  should  be 
<  lipped  in  Spring  and  then  fed  lightly  and 
without  corn.  Some  horses  will  take  the 
itch  if  fed  green  grass.  Others  have  it  if 
fed  corn  in  Summer.  Mixing  an  ounce  or 
so  of  glauber  salts  in  the  drinking  water 
once  or  twice  daily  and  giving  a  couple  of 
teaspoonfuls  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the 
feed  at  night  often  tends  to  stop  the  irri¬ 
tation.  Lathe  affected,  itching  parts  as  re¬ 
quired  with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  each  of 
carbolic  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
pint  of  water,  or  sometimes  a  creamy  mix¬ 
ture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  raw  linseed 
oil  proves  effective.  a.  s.  a. 
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One  Great  Problem 
Before  You  is  YOUR  ROOF 


_ _  To  settle  it  right  will  save  you  cost  of  repairs 

*4  and  a  new  roof — to  settle  it  wrong  means  dissatis- 

|  faction  from  the  start  k 

You  read  many  extravagant  claims;  you  are  fre¬ 
quently  confronted  with  high-sounding  guarantees;  you  have  heard  of  countless  brands  of  roofings, 
but  there’s  only  one  way  to  tell  the  good  from  the  bad.  Make  them  show  you  what  they've  done. 

We  are  ready  to  show  you  actual  buildings  in  your  neighborhood  where  NEPONSET  PAROID 
Roofing  has  been  on  roofs  for  years.  The  money  saved  in  repairs  more  than  offsets  the  difference  in 
price  between  Bird  NEPONSET  Roofings  and  the  cheaper  kinds.  Back  of  Bird  NEPONSET  Prod¬ 
ucts  are  records  of  long  service  and  115  years  of  experience  in  one  line  of  business.  We  originated 
the  ready  roofing  idea  and  make  different  roofings  for  different  types  of  buildings. 

NEPONSET  PAROID  Roofing 

for  your  barns,  poultry  buildings,  etc.,  gives  service  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  grade  shingles 


Unlike  shingles,  it  resists  fire,  doesn’t  blow  off  or  deteriorate. 
NEPONSET  PAROID  has  been  in  service  for  many  years  on 
United  States  Government, .Railroad,  Industrial  and  P'arm  Build¬ 
ings,  in  all  climates.  If  it  meets  these  severe  conditions,  it  will 
surely  meet  yours. 

For  such  poultry  buildings,  brooder  houses,  sheds  and  tem¬ 
porary  buildings  as  require  a  low-cost  roofing,  you  should  use 
NeponseT  RED-ROPE  Roofing  rather  than  tarred  felts— more 
satisfactory  in  every  way— it  has  been  the  standard  low-cost  roof¬ 
ing  for  25  years. 

NeponseT  PROSLATE  Roofing  and  Siding,  for  residences 


and  all  buildings  requiring  an  artistic  roof  or  siding.  Wears  like 
slate,  resists  fire,  saves  money  and  always  gives  satisfaction.  It 
may  be  used  on  exterior  walls  in  many  attractive  ways. 

NeponseT  BLACK  WATERPROOF  Building  Paper,  under 
clapboards,  shingles,  slate,  metal,  etc.,  insulates  against  exterior 
heat,  cold  and  dampness.  It  costs  little  and  cuts  the  fuel  bill  one- 
third  every  winter. 

NeponseT  FLORIAN  Sound-Deadening  Felt,  for  floors,  parti¬ 
tions,  etc.,  to  deaden  sound.  Six  times  as  efficient  as  ordinary 
deadening  felt. 


These  are  facts  and  not  claims — write  us  and  we  will  prove  every  statement 

Consult  Olir  Rllilrlintr  Counsel  Dpnarfmpnf  ?,c  1 buildings  yon  propose  to  erect  or  repair  and  we’ll  send  yon 

uepariment  the  BIRD  NEPONSET  Book  which  treats  your  special  case.  There  are  dealers  ih 
BIRD  NEPONSET  PRODUCTS  everywhere.  If  you  don’t  know  the  one  in  your  locality,  write  us  and  we’ll  tell  you. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  93  Neponset  St.,  EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1795.  Originators  of  Complete  Ready  Roofing  and  Waterproof  Building  Paper. 

New  York  Washington  Chicago  Portland,  Ore.  Canadian  Factory  and  Offices:  Hamilton,  Ont.  Winnipeg  Montreal  St.John 


IT  BREAKS  YOUR  BACK 

to  pump  water,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  cut  wood,  etc., 
after  working  hard  all  day. 

00  AIR 
COOLED 

will  do  it  for  you 

QUICKER-EASI  ER-BETTER-C  HEAPER 

Let  us  Tell  you  how.  Ask  for  our  Catalog  5. 

140  TjfE'HeW'WayMsm  Company  ho 

Lapsing,  theme  ah t  U.S.A. 


SHERIDAN  ST. 


SHERIDAN  ST. 


A  HARNESS 

THAT  OUTLINES  THE 
'HORSE 

j®r 


Our  catalogue  accurately  illustrates  over 
75  Styles  of  harness  for  all  purposes.  Prices 
are  wholesale — saves  S10  to  $15  on  every  harness. 
Only  best  oak-tanned  leather  is  used.  Every  harness 
guaranteed  for  five  years  Catalogue  f  free. 

King  Harness  Co.,  6  Lake  Sf..  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y 


rinciple 


M  I 
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Steves’  you  money 

There  is  always  just  one  right  way  of  making  a  thing — and  all 
the  other  ways  are  wrong.  The  right  way  to  make  a  wire  fence 
is  to  weld  the  wires  by  electricity  at  every  point  of  contact 
Clamps,  wraps  and  ties  are  wrong,  because  they  waste  wire  and 
add  to  the  cost  without  adding  the  least  bit  to  strength  or  dura¬ 
bility.  The  strongest  fence  made  is  also  the  lowest  in  price.  Sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  made  on  the  right  principle,  which  saves  wire  and 
adds  strength. 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 


Is  made  of  Open  Hearth  Wire 
Electrically  Welded 

All  wires  are  galvanized  by  our  own  improved  process.  Every  wire  is  open 
hearth  wire,  conceded  by  everybody  to  be  stronger,  tougher  and  better  in  every 
way  than  Bessemer  steel  wire.  Line  and  stay  wires  are  all  of  the  same  gauge 
(size) — a  point  which  counts  materially  for  strength  and  long  life. 

We  simply  ask  you  not  to  purchase  any  fence  until  you  have  seen 
the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence — the  fence  without  weakness,  and 
without  waste.  It  is  made  in  73  different  styles  for  every  fence 
purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  ain  delighted  at  the  way  you  are  show¬ 
ing  JO.  G.  Lewis  up  to  tin-  world.  There 
are  many  people  around  here  who  have 
gone  into  his  League,  and  they  now  have 
enough  members  to  have  a  club  house,  and 
are  waiting  for  him  to  build  it.  Th<  y 
have  a  fine;  location  for  it.  overlooking  the 
city  park  and  near  the  library  and  high 
school.  B.  G. 

Kansas. 

These  are  not  the  only  women  who 
are  waiting  for  Mr.  Lewis  to  keep  his 
promises.  If  promises  would  make  peo¬ 
ple  happy,  the  Lewis  victims  would  be 
in  a  perpetual  trance  of  happiness.  But 
the  women  are  at  last  beginning  to  re¬ 
member  his  old  broken  and  repudiated 
promises  even  while  he  is  attempting 
to  dazzle  them  with  new  and  bigger  pre¬ 
tensions. 

We  have  now  about  50  complaints 
from  people  who  sent  him  $20,000  on 
his  promise,  lie  could  greatly  add  to 
the  happiness  of  these  people  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  amounts  due  them.  We  would 
advise  the  women  of  that  Kansas  town 
to  employ  a  competent  attorney  before 
deeding  that  lot  over  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  em¬ 
ployee.  Mr.  Lewis  has  refused  to  give 
a  member  of  the  League  information 
about  its  financial  affairs,  and  from  the 
fact  that  he  admits  his  inability  to  pay 
his  debts,  it  may  be  wise  to  provide 
against  future  embarrassment. 

Alfred  II.  Monroe,  president  of  the 
Globe  Association,  1241-1249  South  State 
street,  Chicago,  a  $300,000  mail  order 
house,  was  arrested  by  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  September  29  on  the  charge  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  postal  laws  by  the  operation  of 
an  alleged  fraudulent  mail  order  scheme, 
lie  is  said  to  have  made  thousands  of 
dollars  and  to  have  had  agents  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  associa¬ 
tion's  method  of  operation  was  compara¬ 
tively  simple  and  profitable,  according  to 
the  allegations.  Agents  in  different  States 
paid  $7.50  for  outfits.  They  in  turn  sold 
membership  tickets  in  the  association  to 
their  friends  and  others  for  $2.50,  which 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  purchasing  gro¬ 
ceries  or  any  other  sort  of  article  at  what 
was  held  to  be  wholesale  cost.  Many  per¬ 
sons,  it  is  charged,  sent  in  orders  after 
becoming  members  and  received  goods 
other  than  those  which  they  ordered  or  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  represented  by  literature  j 
disseminated  by  the  firm.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  Inspector  Mullen  declares,  the 
members  returned  the  goods,  demanding 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
firm  or  the  return  of  their  money.  ‘  Sel¬ 
dom,  it  is  declared,  would  the  firm  reply 
or  make  amends. 

The  above  conies  in  the  form  of  a 
despatch  to  the  city  daily  papers.  It 
has  taken  a  long  time,  but  the  inevitable 
has  come  at  last.  The  scheme  was  a 
fraud  on  the  face  of  it,  and  we  have 
repeatedly  said  so  at  various  times  in 
public  print.  They  promised  $85  i 
month  and  expenses  to  agents,  but  the 
contract  was  so  cunningly  drawn  that 
the  agent  went  to  work  on  commission 
after  sending  them  $7.50  for  outfit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  catalogue  and  certificates' 
which  were  to  be  sold  to  neighbors  for 
$2.50  each.  The  agent  got  $1  of  this. 
They  promised  to  sell  75  pounds  of 
sugar  to  these  members  for  $1.75 ;  but 
no  one  could  get  the  sugar  unless  lit' 
bought  a  lot  of  other  things  he  did  not 
want,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  got  anything 
of  value.  Agents  who  complained  of 
their  methods  were  told  that  they  had 
blackmailed  the  firm  and  were  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  repeatedly  threatened  with  libel 
suits.  If  Mr.  Monroe  would  now  set 
up  a  claim  that  his  business  has  been 
assassinated  by  the  government  and  he 
himself  deprived  of  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  through  this  astounding 
interference  of  the  government,  he 
might  be  able  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  some  indulgent  women  and  enlist 
their  assistance  in  some  new  scheme 
that  he  may  work  up  in  case  he  escapes  i 
free  board  on  a  State  job,  under  the 
present  fraud  charges.  The  precedent 
was  established  by  E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  some  years  back.  But  Mr. 
Lewis  is  opposed  to  monopolies,  and 
ought  not  to  object  to  a  use  of  his 
means  of  escape  by  a  fellow  in  distress. 
Besides,  it  may  be  well  for  Mr.  Lewis 
to  keep  the  machinery  of  his  craft  well 
oiled  and  in  working  order.  He  may 
have  occasion  to  use  it  again  himself. 

George  Ncster,  formerly  Newark,  O., 
later  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  but  now  of 
Quincy,  Ill.,  left  Newark  owing  me  $13.33, 
and  refuses  to  answer  my  letters  or  pay 
the  bill.  If  you  can  collect  it,  send  me 
balance  after  paying  yourself.  a.  w.  C. 

Ohio. 

We  have  been  unable  to  collect  this 
account.  Perhaps  some  of  Mr.  Nester’s 
neighbors  would  remind  him  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I  Bent  $2.10  for  30  “baby  chicks”  to  the 
Culver  Poultry  Farm,  Benson,  Neb.,  about 
a  year  ago,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
either  to  get  my  money  back  or  get  the 
chicks.  This  firm  will  not  answer  corre¬ 
spondence  lately  at  all.  c.  H.  g. 

Colorado. 

Frank  M.  Culver,  the  proprietor  of 
the  above  farm,  has  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  in  the  United  States  Court. 
We  have  had  several  complaints  like  the  • 


above,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
redress.  Mr.  Culver  sent  out  circular- 
letters  laying  the  blame  for  complaints 
to  a  trusted  employee,  and  promising 
later  adustments,  but  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  definite  information  on 
the  cases  under  complaint  to  us. 

I  enclose  advertisement  for  the  Actina 
Appliance  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  used 
their  article  for  two  years  straight,  and  it 
did  os  much  good  as  a  little  water.  I 
wrote  the  publisher  of  Physical  Culture 
and  denounced  it,  as  they  carried  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  but  he  replii  d  he  thought  it 
was  O.  K.  It  was  shown  up  in  another 
New  York  paper.  a.  w.  s. 

Washington. 

The  fake  in  this  eye  remedy  is  printed 
all  over  the  advertisement.  Xo  one 
should  trust  a  quack  to  treat  an  eye. 
Sight  is  too  precious  a  gift  to  take  any 
chances  with  it.  Trust  only  a  compe¬ 
tent  physician.  The  quacks  simply  take 
advantage  of  your  misfortune  and  prom¬ 
ise  a  cure  to  get  your  money. 

Seeing  the  good  you  are  doing  your 
subscribers  through  the  columns  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  and  especially  through  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  I  have  decided  to  send  you 
a  bill  against  J.  G.  Fowler,  3246  No.  5th 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  collect  for  me. 
I  know  this  is  a  iPtle  out  of  the  line 
which  you  generally  handle,  but  I  would 
be  pleased  if  you  would  go  aft*  r  this  ft  1- 
low.  I  think  he  is  a  boat,  for  he  nays  no 
attention  to  any  of  my  letters  to  lain,  and 
when  I  go  to  him  personally  he  says  he 
is  very  busy  now,  as  ne  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  England,  and  that  he  will 
send  me  a  check  in  a  few  days ;  he  gave 
me  this  same  story  three  times,  but  the 
check  never  came.  I  will  enclose  bill  and 
postage,  and  will  pay  further  expenses 
which  you  may  have.  F.  b.  x. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fowler  replied  that  he  never  re¬ 
ceived  these  goods ;  but  Mr.  E.  Steward 
Roder,  of  Philadelphia,  states  that  he 
sold  the  goods  and  delivered  them  on 
February  8,  1909.  Furthermore  he 

states  that  Mr.  Fowler  complained  later 
that  some  of  the  goods  were  defective 
and  that  he  exchanged  these  for  per¬ 
fect  goods,  and  that  Mr.  Fowler  prom¬ 
ised  payment  in  a  few  days.  The  rec¬ 
ord  stands  against  Mr.  Fowler. 

J-  J-  d. 


Give  Your  Cows 
a  Square  Deal 

What  would  you  think  of  a 
farmer  who-  would  thresh  his 
grain  with  a  machine  that  would 
carry  off  one  bushel  in  every  four 
with  the  chaff  ? 

Wouldn’t  think  much  of  his 
’udgment,  would  you  ? 

Then  what  do  you  think  of  a 
man  who  still  skims  milk  by  the 
old-fashioned  "‘setting”  system 
and  loses  about  one  pound  of 
cream  in  every  four  ? 

Any  creameryman  will  tell  you 
that  with  a 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

you  can  get  as  much  cream  from 
three  cows  as  you  can  from  four 
by  any  gravity  setting  process, 
and  besides,  you  will  have  nice, 
fresh,  sweet  milk  to  feed  to  your 
calves. 

Ask  us  to  prove  it.  Try  a 
I)E  LAVAL  at  our  expense. 
Write  for  particulars  about  oui 
free  trial  plan. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  8T. 

MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCE88  6T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


Pull  Your  Stumps  30  Days 


40055 

Stronger 

Than 

Others 


FREE 


At  Our 
Risk— 


Guaranteed  3  Years 

Triple-Power— All-Steel 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  with  the  3-year 
Guaranteed  Hercules,  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk. 
Pulls  stumps  out,  roots  and  all.  40055 
stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple 
power  attachment  means  one-third  greater 
pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guaranteed  for 
3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety 
Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all  bearings  and 
working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined, 
reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making 
it  extremely  light  running.  Hitch  on  to  any 


stump  and  the  stump  is  bound  to  come- 
Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedge¬ 
rows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  dangerous  and  costly 
dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and 
leaves  roots  in  ground. 

Special  Price  Offer 

We  have  a  special  price  proposition  to  the 
first  man  we  sell  to  in  new  sections.  We 
are  glad  to  make  you  a  special  price  on  the 
first  Hercules  sold  in  your  community  be¬ 
cause  that  will  sell  many  more  for  us 
and  save  advertising.  Write  us  at  once 
to  get  this. 


HERCULES  Puller 

Just  write  a  postal  for  our  special  price— 30  days’  Free  Trial  and  all  FREE  BOOKS 
about  the  only  All-Steel,  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller— the  Famous  Hercules. 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  13017th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 


FREE  CATALOG. 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

A  Duplex  Mill  requires  25#  less  IVS ADE 

power  and  will  do  twice  as  much  work  /£l  *  a 
as  any  other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grinds 
ear  corn,  shellod  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaf¬ 
fir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  There 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed  and  com¬ 
plete  grinding  equals  the 

Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

Kasily  operated.  Never  chokes. 

7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Any  power.  Especially  ad¬ 
apted  for  gasoline  engines* 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box£29  Springfield,  Ohio 

VICTOR  FEED  MILLS 

Grind  fine  or  coarse.  Triple 
geared,  strong,  durable,  easy 
running  and  suitable  for  all 
farm  requirements.  Grind  ear 
com  and  ail  small  grains.  Ho 
your  own  grinding  during  odd 
hours  and 

SAVE  MONEY 

Every  farmer  should  own 
a  Victor  Mill,  it  will  soon  pay 
for  itself.  Write  for  catalog. 
Variety  of  styles  and  sizes  for 
Engine  or  Horse.  We  build  the 
best  Safety  Steel  Saw  Machine. 

VICTOR  FEED  MILL  CO. 
BOX  129  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

|  Increase  Stock  Profits^ 

Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed— double  its 
value,  keep  stock  healthy,  and  they  pay  a  vly 
bigger  profit  on  less  feed.  Hoots  increase  ft 
relish  and  digestion.  And  the 

Banner  Root 

1  x  Is  the  only  ma- 

^ chinemahlng  the 
“Non-Choke  Curve  Cut"  feed 
from  roots, etc.  Self  feeding;  cuts  fast 
and  easy;  separates  dirt  from  roots. 

Made  in  7  styles  and  sizes.  Book  Free. 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypailanti,  Mich. 


•oo  ibs  Gasoline  Engine 


Full  H.  P. 
Cylinder  3%  X  5. 

Speed  450  rev¬ 
olutions. 

Write  for  des¬ 
cription. 

Bluffton  Cream 
Separator  Co. 
Bluffton,  -  Ohio 


Will  You  Aotsept  a 

Bull  Dog  Feed  Grinder 

On  lO  Days’  Trial 7 

Wo  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word 
for  what  it  will  do.  Just  prove  its 
worth  to  you  by  actual  use.  Write 
for  catalog  today,  and  select  tho 
grinder  you  want. 

CROWN  POINT  MFG.  CO., 
204  E-  Road.  Crown  Point.  Ind. 


More  Profit  in  Stock  by 
Using  STAR  GRINDERS. 
Fresh  Feed— Fat  Stock 
- — Full  Purse. 


Star  Grinders,  sweep 
or  belt, make  more  money  for  the 
farmer  than  any  other  implement. 
They  save  grain,  time  and  money. 
They  make  the  best  feed.  The  cost 
is  small,  the  results  large.  Booklet 
on  feeding  and  Star  Grinders  free. 
Write  to-day  for  prices  and  terms. 
THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
13  Depot  St..  New  Lexington,  0. 


Handy  Wagon 

Not  the  man-killer,  horse-killer  kind.  Gives 
you  the  low  lift  instead  of  the  high  lift.  The 
broad-tired  steel  wheels  prevent  rutting  and 
make  light  draft.  Over  a  hundred  thousand 
farmers  are  using  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon 
—the  best  kind  of  w:i?on,  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  carries  all  loads  and  stands  up  in  all  climates. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  and  know  the  Handy  Wagon 
that  lasts  your  lifetime.  Don't  wait,  send  to-day. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  18,  Quincy,  III. 


[very  Medicine  Shell 


bnould  have  tho  famous 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

The  great  emergency  remedy.  Cures 
Spavin,  Hi  a-/ bone ,  Curb ,  Splint, 
Sprains,  La  me  ness.  AH  druggiatsaoU 
ifcat  jf  1  n  Bottle;  G  for  $5. 

Book,  “Treatise  ou  tho  llurso,  ” froe 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

.  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALK.  Write  for  price 
list,  it’s  free.  DE  KLEINE  1SROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  L^!I  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Mflford,  Mass. 


Farm  Help  (frays Big 


The  only  help  you  can  rely  on 
today  is  mechanical  help.  The 
Farmers’  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 
and  Boiler  is  the  best  help  ever 
put  on  a  farm.  Cooks  stock  and 
poultry  feed,  sterilizes  milk  cans, 
boils  sap,  cooks  scrapple,  renders 
lard  ami  boils  spray  mixtures.  Send 
for  special  sale  list. 

LEWIS  MI  G.  €0.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  S.Y. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  few  hundred  Choice  Early  Hatched 
COCKERELS  for  sale. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 


FFRRFT^~Here  *  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
ILnnLIO  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  SPENCER.  OHIO. 


THE 


pci  CDRATCn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 

olLlD nrt  l  lU  partridges  and  pheasants 


Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  ami  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  ilACKE.NSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cocketeis  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  0.  H.  Z1M.MEK,  Weed  sport.  N.  V. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

DllkHIFD  nilPI/0  for  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
nUNNtn  UUul\0  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Vorktown,  New  y*»rk. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


in  any  quantity  at 
bargain  prices. 

BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARuS  MARIETTA  PA. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL-Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  V. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

TUnDnilRUDDCn  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 

I  nUnUUunDncU  yearlng  hens  also  earlypullets 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Ki.i.iott,  Kjemington,  N.  J. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  -from  2H0-egg  strain  $1 .00 
I  and  $2.00  each.  C.  GORDON.  Sprukers,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
October  7.  11*10,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought, 
in  Fulton.  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  ''Retail”  is  rather 
an  Indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale  Retail 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.30 

®  30  !4 

.34  fd 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .26 

®  .29 

20 

.32 

Lower  Grades  . 

.23 

®  .25 

24® 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.26 

(a)  .28 

.28® 

.31 

Common  toGjOtl.... 

.23 

®  .25 

.25  @ 

.26 

Factory . 

.22 

®  .2.1 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock .  .... 

.20 

@  .22 

M  ILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price 

$1.91  per 

40-quart  can,  netting  4 

cents  to 

shippers  in  the26-cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

.09® 

12 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.15 

®  .17 

•17@ 

.20 

Common  to  Good.... 

.12 

®  .13 

.14)-) 

.16 

Skims . 

.05 

@  .11 

.10® 

.13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.33 

®  .38 

.35® 

.42 

Mixed  Colors,  best..... 

.28 

@  .32 

.30 

•3n 

Common  to  Good.... 

.18 

@  .20 

.23® 

.24 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.85 

hi  3.05  qt 

.15 

Medium . 

,  2.25 

hi  2.5.) 

Pea . 

2.25 

®  2.60  qt 

.15 

White  Kidney . 

3.00 

fa  3.25 

Yellow  Eye . 

3.00 

fa)  3.10 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.21 

@  .23 

Common  to  Good . 

.18 

&  .20 

Pacific  Coast . . 

.  .12 

@  .17 

Geiman  Crop,  1910.... 

,  .38 

®  .42 

CIDER  VINEGAR 

Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 

by  wholesale  dealers 

for  single  barrellots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal. 

.22 

fd  .24 

Stands  rd  Grade . 

.13 

@i  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.10 

@  11 

.16 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 

.06 

hi  .09 

.09® 

.12 

Sun  Dried . 

.04 

®  .0)1 

Raspberries . 

,2i 

®  .22 

Cherries . 

.12 

hi  .14 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples.  Duchess,  bbl.. 

2.50 

@  3.75 

Graven  stein . 

2.50 

@  4.00 

Blush  . 

@  4  00 

A iexander . 

3.00 

fa)  4.50 

Fall  Pippin . 

2.50 

®  4.00 

Nyack  Pippin . 

2.25 

®  3.75 

King . 

2.00 

@  4.00 

McIntosh . 

2.50 

fa)  5.00 

Wealthy . 

2. i:0 

®  4.25 

Twenty  Ounce . 

®  4.00 

Greening .  . . 

2.00 

hi  3.75 

Jonathan . 

3.00 

@  5.50 

York  Imperial . 

2.00 

IS)  4.00 

Common . 

1.00 

hi  2.00 

Crabapples,  bbl . 

3.00 

@  9.00 

Fresh  Figs,  qt . 

.05 

@  .08 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

5.00 

@  6.00 

Peaches, W.  N.  Y..  bkt. 

.50 

@  1.75 

W.  Va..  bkt . 

.35 

fa)  .75 

Pine  Island . 

.25 

fa)  .85 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl . 

2.50 

(§)  6.00 

KietYer . 

1.25 

fa  2.00 

Bartlett . 

2.00 

®  6.50 

Anjou . 

2.50 

hi  3.50 

Bose . 

3.00 

fa)  5.50 

Sheldon . 

fa)  3.50 

Grapes,  lS-ib.  case.... 

.50 

@  1.25 

Plums,  Sib.  bkt . 25  ®  .40 

Muskmelons,  crate . 25  @  1.75 

Watermelons,  car . 50.00  ®200.00 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, 

N.  Y.  State .  1.50  @  1.75 

Long  Island,  bbl  ....  1.50  IS)  2.00 

Jersey,  bbl .  1.25  fa)  1.75 

Maine .  1.25  ®  1.40 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00  @  1.25 

Cabbage,  ton .  6.00  @  8.00 

Celery,  doz . 15  ®  .35 

Corn.  Jersey,  100 . 75  a  1.75 

encumbers,  bbl .  1.00  ®  2.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 75  hi  3.50 

Egg  Plants,  bbl . 55  te  1.00 


Lettuce,  la-bbl.  bkt . 35 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 1.00 

Peas,  54  bbl.  bkt . 75 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl. ..  .75 

Onions,  OrangeCo.,  bag  1.00 
Conn.  White,  bbl .. .  2.50 

Long  Island,  bbl _  1.00 

Jersey,  bu . 75 

String  Beans,  bu . 20 

Squash,  bbl . 60 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box  .30 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .75 


®  1  25 
@  1.75 
@  2.00 
hi  1.50 
'S’  1 .7  5 
hi  3.00 
fa)  1.87 
@  1.00 
©  .60 
@  1.00 
hi  .75 
Gil  l.UU 
LIVE  POULTRY 


each  .03 ®  ,05 


Chickens,  lb . 

■if. 

f(i 

.16* 

Fowls 1 . 

.  .16 

« 

.16* 

Roosters . 

.  10 

® 

.12 

life 

Ducks . 

(«* 

.15 

if 

Geese . 

.  .11 

fd 

.13 

Blj 

Turkeys . 

.  .12 

(a) 

la 

hi 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkevs.  Fcv.old . 

.21 

fa) 

22 

.23®  .26 

ll 

Common  to  Good. . . 

.  .17 

(a 

.20 

.19®  .22 

Spring . 

.  .22 

fa ) 

.25 

Chickens,  roasting... 

.  .19 

<& 

.21 

.22®  .25 

Good  to  Choice . 

.  .17 

.18 

.18®  .20 

■u 

Common  Run . 

.  .14 

(& 

.16 

,]6.io  .18 

Is 

Fancy  broilers,  lb.. 

.  .23 

« 

.24 

IM 

Fowls . 

.  14 

to 

•  IS 

16  o  .21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.  .15 

® 

.19 

Geese,  spring . 

.  .22 

® 

.24 

Squabs,  doz . 

® 

Did 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  -1.75  fd  6.85 

Bulls . 8.50  hi  4.75 

Cows . 2.00  hi  3.85 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal.  100  lb...  8.00  @11,00 

Culls . 4.00  (a  7.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 3.00  @  4.50 

Lambs .  5  50  ®  7.12 

Hog. . 9.60  @  9.50 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1,  North'n 


Spring,  bu . 

1  21 

No.  2,  Red . 

1 .03 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.60 

fa 

.62 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.38 

fa 

.42 

ltye . 

.80  ■ 

fa) 

81 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I,  ton . 21.00  ©  21.50 

No.  2 . 19.00  @  20.00 

No.  3., . 15.00  @  17.00 

Clover  Mixed . 11.00  @  17  00 

Clover . . 8.00  ©  12.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ffl  11.00 

Straw,  Rye . 11.00  hi  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  fa)  9.00 


[  120  lbs.  Milk  Daily 


**6aDY  TO  FEED 


i 


iNade 


MAR11 


^ANTEEDANAL^5|Si 

U*tote,n . -r*$i 

feMVBRATES^^ 


My  cow,  Ltrnde  Korndyke,  H.  F. 
now  under  official  and  year  test  made 
118  lbs.  milk  daily.  As  she  did  not 
seem  to  relish  the  feed  I  changed  to 
Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  and  she  made 
120  lbs.  on  28  lbs.  of  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration.  I  consider  it  the  best  feed  I 
ever  used. 

J.  J.  LARABEE  (H.  F.  Ass'n.) 

Demster,  N.  Y. 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  not 
only  makes  records  but 
makes  milk  at  the  lowest 
cost.  This  cow  produced 
milk  for  l%c.  per  quart, 
total  cost. 

CHAPIN  O  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


DIAMOND  PREPARED  PAINTS  or  LINSEED  OIL  &  WHITE  LEAS 

la  extra  quality  paint.  Cheaper  than  you  can  mix  the  materiala.  I  If  you  prefer  to  mix  your  own  paints  in  the  old  way  use  our  brand* 
No  waste  as  what  is  left  in  package,  you  can  save  for  next  job.  |  — “none  better.”  These  materials  are  in  our  Diamond  Paints 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL  COTTONSEED  MEAL 

GENUINE  OI.D  PROCESS.  The  rich 
double  gain  feed. 

.  .  .  ORDERS  FOR  BOTH  MEALS  FILLED  PROMPTLY  .  .  . 

THOMPSON  &  COMPANY,  Diamond  Paint  &  Oil  Works.  ALLEGHENY,  PENNA. 


The  best  41  per  cent  Protein  Meal  to  feed  with  oil  meal, 
silage,  corn  fodder,  etc. 


“'And  now,  Jimmy  Norton,”  asked  a 
Bronx  school  teacher,  “how  many  kinds 
of  teeth  are  there?”  “Two,  ma'am,  qui¬ 
nines  and  euspidores.” — New  York 
Press. 

Patient  :“My  doctor’s  hills  are  higher 
and  now  my  wife  tells  me  the  medi¬ 
cines  cost  more  than  they  did.”  “Nurse: 
“Now  don't  worry  about  that.  I  want 
to  take  your  temperature.”  Patient : 
“Yes,  and  even  that  is  going  up.” — Bal¬ 
timore  American. 


SHROPSHIRE  ItAJIS  AM)  RAM  LAMBS,  good  and  strong. 

bred  from  imported  prize-winning:  stock.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Wellesley  Island  Farms,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 


sa°i!e  Registered  Holstein-Friesian  PXPP 

Henry  J.  Schneider,  R.  F.  D.,  Fort  Jervis,  X.  V. 


FfV  D  CAI  Ip— At  a  fair  price  5  Cyphers  inon 
1  OnLL  l.ators  and  1000  full  bred  White 


Leghorn  hens  and  pullets.  J.  SCHNEIDER, 
it.  F.  D.,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 


Ml  Afl~  i.tble  shippers  of  fresh  eggs,  both 
off  Mall CU  white  and  brown.  Coi  rrespondence 
solicited.  H.  F.  HOSIER,  687  W.  178th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTFn  flGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

»!  Mil  I  LU  Easy  to  sell.  Rig  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address.  L.  L.  KVPHERN.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


WANTED— Able  -bodied  man  and  wife.  Man  to  do  chores, 
gardening  and  general  work  about  place.  Woman  to 
assist  in  housework.  Address  “Nellli-hnist,”  1’lm-hluff.  N.  ('. 


WANTED— On  farm  near  Morristown,  N\  J.,  ex¬ 
perienced  working  manager:  must  thoroughly 
understand  farming  and  care  of  stock.  .State  age, 
size  of  family,  references,  and  wages  expected. 
Address  VENT0SA  FARM,  P.  0.  Box  297,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


U/AllTCn— A  thoroughly  competent  dairyman  and 
YIHil  I  CAI  butterinaker  for  herd  of  80  thoroughbred 
cows.  Must  be  married,  without  children;  wife  a  good 
plain  cook,  and  willing  to  board  4  or  5  farm  hands.  Write 
fully  of  experience,  giving  references  and  wages  expected. 
House,  fuel.  milk,  and  butter  furnished.  Address,  care 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  401)  Pearl  St.,  X.  Y. 


Cnp  Oil  E— Farm  of  122  acres,  seven  room 
run  wHLIa  house,  two  barns,  other  outbuild¬ 
ings.  running  water  to  house  and  barn.  Fine  potato 
farm.  Two  miles  from  market.  Price  $3,500.  Terms 
$1,500  cash,  balance  mortgage.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 


WANTFn-011  Eann  near  Baltimore,  experi- 
VTHU  I  til  enced  working  manager;  must 
thoroughly  understand  farming  and  care  of  stock; 
wife  to  attend  poultry  and  be  a  gilt-edge  butter 
maker.  Scotchman  preferred.  State  age,  size  of 
family,  references  and  wages  expected.  Address 
WM.  H.  WHITRI0GE,  663  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore. 


ICR  Pormc  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IJU  r  Cl  I  III  O  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown.  Pa. 


71  ACRES,  half  cleared,  five  room  house,  school,  store, 
church,  mill  convenient..  II.  F.  D  .  Other  farms. 

O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


O.  L.  STONE, 


IJU  llo  1 II  5 


GOOD  HOME  FARMS  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Farm  Lands 


are  always  productive,  and  with  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment  will  produce  abundandy.  Ideal  climate, 
good  markets,  new  list  of  special  opportunities 
now  ready.  Rich  lands  from  $10.00  per  acre  up. 
Large  catalogue  fully  describing  all  details — free  on 
request.  Address  to-day.  DEPT.  “ I) . ’ ’ 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  IMMIGRATION  CO.. 

COMMONWEALTH  BANK  BLDG., 
RICHMOND.  -  -  VIRGINIA. 


Winter 
Is  Com¬ 
ing  and 


FURS 


wiii  soon  l>e  prime.  Make  up  your 
mind  at  once  to  sell  in  the  best  market. 
Send  for  price  list  and  forecast  to 
M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co,, 

6  East  12th  Street.  (Desk  22), 
New  York  City. 


Raw  Furs  Wanted  S 

Skunk.  Mink,  Raccoon.  Opossum.  Fox,  Muskrat  ■ 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  lilgli  prices  In  ^ 
New  York,  the  best  market  lor  you  to  ship  mg 

to.  Bo  you  want  to  know  5 

‘‘Howto  Get  More  Moneyfor  Your  RawFurs?” 

Writeand  ask  for  my  price  lisr— it’s  freo.  Highest  m 
commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  ir>2  _ 

F.  N.  MONJO,  15a  W.  25th  St.,  N.  V.  £ 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS 

FUR  NEWS  MAGAZINE 
tells  how  to  trap,  hunt,  skin, 
stretch  and  grade  furs;  about 
baits,  scents,  dead-falls,  snares, 
guns,  dogs,  camps  and  every¬ 
thing  you  ought  to  know  about  trapping.  SPECIAL.  Send 
25c.  for  3  11108.  trial  subscription  and  get  FREE,  “Mink 
Trapping  Secrets”  and  all  game,  fur  and  bounty  laws. 
FUR  .YEWS  PUB.  CO.,  48  W.  24th  Street,  New  York. 


CRCC  Rnmr  for  hunters 
lilLL  0UUIV  ANDTRAPPERS 

Send  5c  for  CAM  I*  AM)  TRAIL,  a  great 
l.2  4  page  weekly;  or  luc  for  HUNTER- 
TRAPEK-THAPPEK,  a  big  160  page  ma¬ 
gazine;  both  devoted  to  fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  etc.  With 
cither  on  o  well  give  you  absolutely  free,  a  04  page  book,  “Hints 
for  Hunters  and  Trappers.”  Contains  all  the  fur  and  game 
laws,  many  hunting  and  trapping  secrets.  Worth  hundreds  of 
dollars.  A.  K.H.VKDl.Nti  PUB.  CO.,  Box  509,  Columbus,  Ohio 


r 


RAW  FU 

WANTED 


Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

53  Fast  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

WE  pav  express  charges  and 
guarantee  satisfactory  and 
prompt  returns.  Send  us  trial 
shipment.  Will  hold  shipments 
separate  if  requested. 

>  Milton  Schreiber  &  Co. 

RAW  FURS 

130  WEST  26th  STREET 
DEPT.  NEW 

B  VwfiiBllkP/  YORK 


YOUR  CALVES  6  LIVE  POULTRY 

- TO - 

GEO.  OLIVER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1850 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 

PROMPT  RETURNS 


Boston  Prodoce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St,,  -  Boston. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  O  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  ;  New  York 


When,  Where  and 
How  to  Trap 


OUR  new  illustrated  Trappers’  Guide— yours 
free  for  the  asking— is  the  biggest  and  most 
reliable  guide  published.  Reveals  valuable  trap¬ 
ping  secrets  and  the  carefully  guarded  methods 
of  successful  trappers.  What  we  tell  you  on  Animal 
Baits  is  as  important  to  any  trapper  as  traps.  Full 
directions  on  preparing  skins 
for  shipment  and  how  to  get  the 
most  money  for  them.  This  book 
will  increase  the  catch  of  expe¬ 
rienced  trappers  as  well  bring 
success  to  the  inexperienced.  The 
Game  Laws  of  all  the  States  and 
,v*  Canada  are  given  in  concise,  un- 
mistakable  form,  with  the  in¬ 
to  V  formation  you  want  shown  at  a 
J  Plfl  Fiance.  We  will  send  you  tl.ia 

1  Bel  book  free  if  you  write  us  before 

all  the  books  are  gone. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Croatest  Fur  House  In  tho  World 
785  FUR  EXCHANCE  BLOG.  ST.  LOUIS.  M0. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  und  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyefl  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


APPLES-PEARS 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY’  l’KODUCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3G  Little  13tli  St.,  New  York- 


Chestnuts-Live  Poultry-Fancy  Eggs 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  SCO.,  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 


ni.ICASK  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies.  etc.  E.  II.  UOOimAltl),  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  V. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


_ Choice  Virginia  Farms _ 

Along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  As  Low 
As  $10  Per  Acre 

Rich  soil:  mild  winters;  nearby  Eastern 
markets.  For  handsome  illustrated  booklet . 
“ Country  Life  in  Virginia ”  (100  pages),  anti 
low  twice-a-month  excursion  rates  address 

<».  ft.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent. 

C.  A  O.  Railway,  Box  X.Y.,  Richmond,  Yn. 


October  15,  1910. 


©SO 


THE  RURAt,  NEW-YORKER 


OSS  0*  MOSEY  SAVED 

learefe  of  STEEL  SHOES ! 

o/3 

Ruthstein’s  Steel  Shoes  Are  Worn  and  Praised  by  Thousands 

You  t'iiu  positively  save  from  #5  to  £.10  a  year  and  get  more  good  wear,  more  solid  comfort,  more  health  protection, 
more  real  enjoyment  out  of  Steel  Shoes  than  you  ever  had  in  your  life  from  leather-soled  work  shoes  or  rubber 
boots.  Thousands  are  wearing  Steel  Shoes  today,  saving  immense  sums  of  money.  Every  wearer  will  tell 
\ou  they  are  easier  on  the  feet,  lighter,  more  healthful  and  durable  than  the  best  all-leather  work 
shoes  that  money  can  buy.  Absolutely  the  best  farm  shoe  in  existence. 

Better  Than  the  Best  Leather-Soled  Shoes — Feel 
Better,  Fit  Better,  Wear  Better,  Look  Better ! 

If  you  will  put  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  your  feet — even  for  five  minutes — the  shoes  will  do  the 
rest.  They  will  surprise  and  delight  you  with  their  lightness,  neatness  and  comfort — their  astounding 
durability.  They  will  literally  sell  themselves  ! 

Hence  1  am  making  this  special  Free  Examination  Offer,  merely  asking  you  to  send  me  the  price, 
while  you  are  “sizing  up*’  the  shoes.  If  they  fail  to  convince  you  immediately,  you  can  simply 
notify  me  to  send  for  them  at  my  expense  and  the  money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 

No  Corns 5  No  Bunions  !  No  Callouses !  No  Blisters !  No  Wet  Feet !  No  Colds ! 


One  Pair 
of  “STEELS” 
Outwears  3  to  6 
Pairs  of  Best  All- 
Leather  Shoe  s— 


Saves  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  Year 


Try  Them  On — in  Your  Own  Home — at  Our  Risk  ! 

FREE  EXAMINATION ! 

Your  Money  Back  Immediately  if  Shoes  Don’t  Suit ! 


The  Steel  Shoos  arc  the  strongest  and  easiest  working 
shoes  made.  There  is  no  need  of  breaking  in.  Com¬ 
fortable  from  the  first  moment  you  put  them  on.  Easy 
to  put  on  or  take  oil’.  Impossible  to  get  out  of  shape. 
Wo  could  not  afford  to  make  you  this  special  offer  If  we 
were  not  confident  that  our  Steel  Shoes  are  just  what 
you  not'd.  You  run  absolutely  no  risks,  no  trouble  on 
your  part.  All  wo  ask  is  that  you  try  on  a  pair  of 
Stool  Shoos  before  you  buy  any  other  style  of  working 
shoos!  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without  Stool 
Shoes  this  long.  Our  Steel  Shoes  will  more  than  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

A  Wonderful  Invention  Explained 

Hpio  is  the  way  Stool  Shoes  are  made:  The  uppers 
are  made  of  a  superior  quality  of  leather.,  as  waterproof 
a»  leather  ca  a  he  tanned.  This  leather  is  wonder¬ 
fully  soft,  lloxfble  and  pliablr — never  gets  stiff  and  hard, 
no  matter  how  long  tne  shoes  are  worn  in  mud,  slush 
or  water. 

The  solos  and  sides  are  made  out  of  one  piece  of  special 
.  ’lght,  thin,  springy,  rust-resisting  Steel. 


and  again  by  preventing  sickness  and  saving  doctor's 
bills.  Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  can  work  in  cold, 
wet,  stormy  weather  that  would  otherwise  keep  you 
indoors. 

Steel  Shoes  in  Sizes  5  to  12 

6  inches,  9  inches,  12  inches  and  IS  Inches  high 

Steel  Shoes,  0  inches  high,  .$2.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  0  inches  high,  better  grade  of  leather, 
.$3  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 

black  or  tan  Color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoos,  9  inches  high.  $4.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes.  9  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 

black  or  tan  color,  $5.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan,  $6.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

Each  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  worth  $2.00  more  than  the 
best  leather  work  shoes.  A  trial  pair  will  convince  you. 

Every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  inspected  and  tested 

before  shipment. 


New  Corrugated  Steel  Soles  j  Positive  Blessing  to  Farmers’  Feet 


We  have  added  10O  per  (•cut  to  the  strength  of 
the  Steel  Soles  by  corriiK'iiting  the  bottoms.  This 
extra  strength  enables  us  to  make  the  solos  even 
Hk' liter  than  before. 

The  Sole  of  Steel  keeps  the  uppers  iu  shape  prevents 
them  from  warping,  twisting  or  cracking.  Soles  and 
heels  are  studded  with  adjustable  Steel  Rivets  which 
prevent  the  bottoms  from  wearing  out.  Rivets  are 
easily  replaced  by  hand  when  partly  worn,  making  the 
sl.oes  as  good  un  new!  Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only  30 
cents  and  should  keep  the  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at 
least  two  years.  No  other  repairs  over  needed!  The 
uppers  are  tightly  joined  to  the  .steel  by  small  rivets  of 
rust-resisting  metal,  so  that  no  water  can  get  between. 

The  soles  are  lined  with  soft,  springy,  comfortable 
Hair  Cushions,  which  rest  the  feet,  absorb  perspira¬ 
tion  and  odors  and  add  to  ease  of  walking.  Cushions 
can  easily  be  taken  out  for  cleaning. 

No  Corns,  Bunions,  Callouses,  Blisters 

Steel  Shoes  are  so  easy  on  the  feet  that  they  abso¬ 
lutely  do  away  with  corns,  callouses,  soreness,  blisters 
and  other  foot  troubles.  They  give  rest  and  support 
to  the  feet,  and  keep  them  in  perfeet  condition. 

No  Wet  Feet !  No  Colds  or  Rheumatism ! 

If  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  you  can  work  all  day  in 
mud  and  water  or  snow  without  having  wet  or  cold 
feet.  Thus  you  escape  colds,  rheumatism,  neuralgia  and 
the  long  train  of  ills  that  result  from  cold,  wet  feet. 
The  dreaded  Pneumonia  often  results  from  inadequate 
*  foot  protection.  Steel  Shoes  pay  for  themselves  again 


Steel  Shoes  are  unquestionably  the  most  important 
discovery  for  the  benefit  of  fanners  in  the  last  100  yeu.s. 
They  enable  you  to  work  iu  comfort,  rain  or  shine,  iu 
heat  or  cold — in  the  field,  barnyard  or  feed  lot — in 
the  swamp,  in  ditch  work,  among  brush,  stones  or 
wherever  there's  work  to  do.  They  stand  hard  knocks  ! 
They  shed  mud!  They  keep  your  feet  bone  dry,  rested 
and  free  from  corns,  chafing  and  blisters ! 

They  save  time  and  money  and  doctor's  bills. 

The"  prpof  is  J'ours  for  the  itaking;! 

Don’t  Wait-Send  NOW ! 

See  the  shoes— then  decide  ’.  . 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  the  shoes! 

We  just  want  you  to  slip  your  feet  into  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes— to  feel  and  see  and  know  how  much  lighter, 
neuter,  more  comfortable  they  are  than  any  other 
work  shoes  in  existence. 

We  offer  to  send  you  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for  FREE 
EXAMINATION  any  size  or  style  you  may  select — on 
receipt  of  the  price  and  let  the  shoes  themselves 
tell  you  their  marvelous  story  of  comfort,  lightness,  neat¬ 
ness.  strength  and  wonderful  economy.  You  must  see 
the  shoes  themselves  before  you  can  realise  how  much 
they  mean  to  you  ! 

They  will  tell  you  more  in  live  minutes  than  we 
could  in  five  hours! 

If  they  don't  convince  you  instantly — DON'T  KEEP 
THEM  ! 

Simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  and  every  penny  of  your  money  will  be  returned 
promptly  without  delay  or  argument. 

Don't  hesitate.  Any  banker,  any  express  company 
will  tell  you  we  are  responsible.  The  editor  of  this  paper 


will  do  the  same.  You  need  Steel  Shoes  and  you  need  them 
NOW.  Don't  put  it  off.  but  accept  our  liberal  FREE 
EXAMINATION  OFFER  at  once,  and  make  sure  of 
getting  your  shoes  promptly. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  Steel  Shoes 
at  $3.50  a  pair  or  the  9-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  at  $5.00 
a  pair.  For  all  classes  of  use  requiring  high-cut  shoes, 
our  12  or  16-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  are  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable'. 

Throw  away  your  old  shoes  and  hot  rubber 
hoots — Don't  torture  your  feet  in  bard,  twisted,  warped, 
leaky,  shapeless  leather-soled  shoes.  Don’t  sweat  your 
feet  and  make  them  tender  by  wearing  hot  rubber  boots, 
felt  boots  or  arctics.  Throw  the  old  things  away!  (let 
a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  and  learn  what  foot  comfort  really 
means ! 

Our  Three  Great  Factories 

The  success  of  Steel  Shoes  is  almost  startling. 

Within  three  years  we  have  established  Steel  Shoe 
Factories  in  Racine,  Wls.,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  North¬ 
ampton,  England. 

These  great  factories,  running  at  full  capacity,  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Steel  Shoes  for  Boys 

liny's  Steel  Shoes  are  absolutely  hoy-proof!  Made 
exactly  like  Men’s  Steel  Shoes.  Soles,  heels  and  sides 
are  one  piece  of  light,  thin  rimt-rexlHtiiifiT  Steel! 
Uppers  are  waterproof  leather!  Put  a  pair  on  your 
hoy  and  save  shoe  money  ! 

An  active  hoy  keeps  you  busy  buying  shoos.  One 
pair  of  Boys'  Steel  Shoes  outlasts  3  to  6  pairs  of  ‘•all- 
leather.”  No  patching!  No  half-soling!  No  new  heels! 

Boys  who  wear  "Steels”  can  work  or  play  in  mud, 
.nIunIi,  or  water  without  danger  of  colds  and  sickness. 
We  will  send  a  pair  of  Boys'  Steel  Shoes  for  Free  Exam¬ 
ination  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

If  you  are  not  instantly  convinced  of  their  wonderful 
merit,  simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes  at  our 
expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes— Sizes  I  to  5 

0-inch  High  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  $2.50  per  pair 

—  ■  . .  '  ick 


bla( 


or  tan,  $3.50 


9-inch  High  Boys’  Steel  Shoes, 
per  pair. 

In  ordering,  give  correct  size.  Boys’  Steel  Shoes  will 
please  tli€?  boy  and  save  you  money  and  worry  ! 
Send  today  ! 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (54) 

STEEL  SHOE  GO.,  B,i Racine,  Wis. 

Canadian  Factory— Toronto,  Canada  Great  Britain  Factory— Northampton,  England 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  37,  Racine,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  at  once  for  free  examination 

. Pair . inch  Men’s  Steel  Slices,  Size . 

. Pair . inch  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  Siz.e, . 

]  enclose . for  $ . in  payment  for  same, 

as  per  free  EXAMINATION  OFFER. 


Name. 


Town . .State _ 

County . .  . . It.  F.  I). 
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THE  WHEATLAND  PLOWING  MATCH. 

A  Great  Event  In  Illinois. 

This  match  is  the  oldest  and  most  influential  con¬ 
test  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle  West,  if  not  in  the 
United  States.  Its  benefits  to  Will  County,  and  as  an 
inspiration  to  general  agriculture,  are  manifold,  though 
perhaps  not  greater  than  were  anticipated  by  its  far¬ 
sighted  and  progressive  originators.  It  was  in  1S77 
when  the  most  prominent  farmers  of  Will  County  got 
together  for  the  purpose  of  founding  some  agricultural 
institution  that  would  serve  to  bring  the  farmers  into 
a  closer  relationship  and  lend  an  impetus  to  general 
agriculture.  The  plowing  match  resulted,  and  from 
that  day  until  this  the  match  has  been  held  annually 
with  increasing  success  and  popularity,  and  its  benefits 
are  felt  continually  as  an  educational  and  social  enter¬ 
prise.  Soon  after  its  institution,  results  were  so 
marked  that  not  only  were  there  plowing  competitions, 
but  prizes  were  also  awarded  for  the  best-kept  farm, 
the  most  productive  farm,  and  the  farm  surrounded 
by  the  best-kept  roads.  All  this  produced  a  keen  and 
good-natured  competition.  Competition  we  know  is 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  which  tend  toward  ability 
and  perfection.  Each  farmer  tried  to  outdo  his  neigh¬ 
bor  in  the  contest.  This  required  care,  skill,  and  per¬ 
severance.  Not  long  afterwards  these  qualities  began 
to  show  forth  in  other  farm  operations,  and  not  only 
branded  the  quality'  of  the  general  farm  work,  but 
these  characteristics  became  inculcated  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  contestants,  and  were  handed  down  from 
lather  to  son.  As  a  result  Wheatland  Township  was 
soon  recognized  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  best  farmed  community  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  plowing  match  has  made  Wheatland 
one  compact  brotherhood  by  the  development  of  social 
intercourse,  and  the  high  standard  of  intelligence  that 
has  come  as  a  natural  sequence  is  one  of  the  more 
beneficial  results. 

The  thirty-third  annual  match  was  held  September 
17,  near  Plainfield,  Ill.,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
6,000.  At  one  o’clock  the 
80  or  more  teams  lined 
up  on  their  alloted  half 
acres,  the  plowmen  eager 
for  the  fray,  and  filled 
with  grim  determination 
to  do  the  best  piece  of 
plowing  they  ever  turned 
up.  It  is  this  determina¬ 
tion  that  accomplishes  the 
marvelous  work  seen  at 
the  contest.  Two  40-acre 
fields  of  oat  stubble  were 
used.  The  trash  was 
heavy,  being  composed  of 
a  nine-inch  growth  of 
smart  -  weed  and  rag- 
we.ed,  and  cornstalks 
were  in  evidence  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  give  a 
test  as  to  the  plowman’s 
ability  to  cover  trash. 

Head  lands  about  30  feet 
wide  were  marked  off  by 
a  furrow  being  r  u  n 
across  the  field  at  right 
angles  to  the  plots,  thus  giving  ample  room  for  a 
sharp  break  and  finish,  and  a  line  of  four  stakes  on 
each  plot  guided  the  contestants  in  cutting  their  first 
furrows.  The  plowmen  are  classified  according  to 
their  machines,  there  being  a  class  for  men,  one  for 
boys  under  17,  and  one  for  boys  under  15,  using  walk¬ 
ing  plows.  In  the  riding-plow  class  a  similar  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  irrespective  of  whether  the  plow  used  is 
a  gang  or  a  sulky.  Then  there  is  a  prize  winners’ 


class  for  all  plowmen  who  have  taken  a  first  premium 
in  any  men’s  class  at  the  Wheatland,  or  Big  Rock 
plowing  matches.  Finally  comes  the  post  graduate 
class  for  men  who  have  taken  the  silver  cup  for  two 


WM.  FAIRWEATHER,  CHAMPION  PLOWMAN.  Fig.  423. 

successive  years  in  any  plowing  match.  Covetable 
prizes  are  offered  in  all  classes.  Each  plowman  using 
a  sulky  or  walking  plow  must  plow  a  half  acre  in 
three  hours;  those  using  gangs  must  finish  three 
quarters  of  an  acre.  In  judging,  the  usual  scale  of 


100  points  is  used,  consideration  being  given  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Evenness  of  furrows,  30  points;  conformation 
of  furrows,  30  points ;  straightness  of  furrows,  25 
pointness;  neatness,  15  points. 

The  usual  marvelous  work  was  seen  at  the  recent 
contest.  One  can  scarcely  be  reproved  for  expressing 
doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  a  plowman  to  turn  a  furrow 
45  rods  long  so  straight  that  the  eye  cannot  detect  a 
variation  throughout  its  length.  Yet  this  feat  was  ac¬ 


complished  with  apparent  ease.  To  see  these  furrow 
slices  lying  up  against  one  another  so  straight,  even, 
round,  and  neat  as  to  form  a  surface  of  excellent  con¬ 
formation,  free  from  uncovered  trash,  was  a  beautiful 
sight  that  could  not  but  be  appreciated  by  even  those 
who  know  not  that  good  plowing  is  an  art  and  a 
necessity  for  the  best  results.  Even  the  work  of  the 
boys  at  these  events  puts  to  shame  09  per  cent  of  the 
plowing  seen  throughout  the  country,  and  sweeps  away 
any  excuses  that  may  be  advanced  for  the ;  habitual 
carelessness  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  To  see  a  13-year-old  boy  adjust  his  plow  ;o 
meet  the  condition  of  a  strange  soil,  and  then  turn  up 
a  half  acre  of  soil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  vie  with  the 
accomplishments  of  older  plowmen  for  ideal  work¬ 
manship,  only  suggests  what  can  be  done  by  a  little 
care,  thought,  and  study. 

Too  many  farmers  fail  to  see  what  benefits  may  be 
derived  from  good  plowing.  They  fail  to  realize  that 
the  plow  is  a  machine  to  be  respected.  “Land  well 
plowed  is  half  worked.”  The  undersoil  must  be 
brought  up,  pulverized,  and  exposed  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere.  The  failure  to  turn 
under  trash  invites  trouble  in  the  following  treatment, 
and  retards  growth  to  some  degree.  The  furrows 
should  be  round,  even,  and  show  but  little  crease  be¬ 
tween  them.  Unless  we  plow  straight  we  cannot 
plow  even,  and  in  one  place  the  plow  is  not  cutting  a 
full  strip,  while  in  another  the  slice  is  not  being  cut 
entirely  loose  so  that  it  may  be  properly  turned.  Not 
only  must  the  plow  itself  be  made  a  subject  of  study, 
but  its  work  heeded  in  different  soils,  varying  soil 
conditions,  and  in  plowing  at  different  depths  and 
widths.  These  points  have  been  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Wheatland  plowmen,  and  their  careful 
heeding  attitude,  responding  to  the  necessities,  has 
brought  invaluable  results  as  the  reward. 

Aside  from  the  plowing  features,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  grain  show  of  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes 
from  Will  and  adjoining  counties,  and  of  the  women’s 
exhibit  of  baked  goods,  and  handicraft.  Valuable 

premiums  are  offered  in 
these  contests,  wh  ic  h 
stimulates  that  valuable 
competition  and  lends  at¬ 
traction  for  the  success 
of  the  match.  Credit  must 
be  given  to  the  women 
for  that  renowned  chicken 
dinner  served  in  the 
women’s  tent.  The  af¬ 
ternoon  is  spent  in  social 
intercourse,  in  examin¬ 
ing  manufacturers’  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  in  watching 
the  traction  plows  at 
work.  The  advantages  of 
the  occasion  for  family 
reunions  are  many.  Not 
only  do  the  relatives  from 
the  same  community  get 
together  for  a  family 
dinner  in  picnic  style,  but 
the  city  cousins  look  for¬ 
ward  to  this  time  as  one 
occasion  for  visiting  their 
rural  relatives,  and  they 
flock  from  nearby  towns  and  cities  to  enjoy  the  day. 
Nowhere  has  the  writer  witnessed  such  hospitality, 
intimacy,  and  social  sincerity  as  predominates  at  these 
matches.  The  affair  seems  to  exceed  the  county  fair 
by  far  in  this  respect,  the  exclusion  from  the  grounds 
of  fakers,  venders,  and  sideshows  being  one  reason 
for  the  coveted  results.  Thus  we  may  grasp  a  mere 
idea  of  the  effect  of  the  famous  Wheatland  plowing 
match  as  an  educational  and  social  benefactor  for  the 
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farm  and  farmer’s  welfare.  If  more  agricultural  in¬ 
stitutions,  with  the  ideals,  scope,  and  sincerity  of  the 
Wheatland  match,  could  be  started  throughout  the 
country  a  broad  step  would  be  taken  toward  making 
farming  communities  ideal  spots  socially  and  finan¬ 
cially,  in  making  farming  a  pleasure,  not  a  drudgery 
and  an  isolated  struggle  for  mere  existence  as  is  us¬ 
ually  supposed  by  some  classes,  and  really  is  in  some 
instances  and  localities  as  we  will  have  to  admit.  A 
mixed  community,  where  migration  is  common,  need 
offer  but  little  retardation  for  the  advancement  of 
such  enterprises.  These  difficulties  were  overcome  in 
the  early  years  in  Wheatland,  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  could  be  even  more  easily  overcome  in  these  days. 

Illinois.  CHESTER  O.  REED. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

The  Deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  the  matter  of  reforms  the  farmer  was  always 
snd  is  now,  the  last  to  ask  for  benefits;  and  it  seems 
he  always  has  to  fight  harder  for  his  rights  than  any 
ether  class  of  people.  No  sooner  does  the  farmer  ask 
for  parcels  post  than  there  is  opposition  all  over  the 
country.  Who  or  what  this  opposition  represents  is 
frequently  nard  to  find  out,  as  the  writer  occupies  such 
a  position  as  to  show  no  connection  whatever  with 
anything  that  would  make  plain  the  reason  for  his 
arguments.  Opposition  of  this  nature,  it  seems,  is  well 
supplied  with  figures  and  suggested  arguments,  if  only 
lor  argument’s  sake  and  to  raise  a  doubt  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  plan.  One  of  these  arguments  is  the 
present  “deficit”  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  This 
so-called  deficit  always  has  existed,  but  it  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  from  the  first  as  mail  matter  has  in¬ 
creased.  I  think  1  can  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  a  deficit  has  never  existed  and  does  not  now,  pro¬ 
vided  that  only  actual  costs  are  charged  up  to  the 
Department.  If  a  farmer  hauls  grain  to  be  fed  to  his 
ciairy  cows  and  also  to  his  hogs,  does  he  charge  up 
the  whole  amount  to'  the  cost  of  his  milk?  If  he  did 
and  he  got  actual  cost  for  it,  he  would  get  more  than 
from  two  to  four  cents  like  he  is  doing  now.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  Post  Office  Department  is  doing 
and  showing  a  deficit,  and  proudly  parading  it  before 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  show  why  no  parcels  post 
should  be  established.  This  parcels  post  will  of  course 
benefit  the  farmers  more  than  any  other  class,  and 
this  again  calls  forth  all  sorts  of  opposition.  Too 
many  people  have  an  idea  that  farmers  have  too  much 
already,  that  all  they  make  is  profit,  and  like  Topsy  in 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  “it  just  growed.”  Our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  has  even  been  censured  for  educat¬ 
ing  the  farmer  so  that  he  could  understand  that  if  he 
could  make  60  cents  per  bushel  for  his  grain  by  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  hogs,  it  was  foolish  for  him  to  feed  it  to 
steers  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  same  weak,  leaky 
arguments  are  presented  now  that  we  feel  the  need  of 
;  parcels  post. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year  during 
1895-6,  explaining  the  existing  deficit:  .  .  .  “But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  free  business  done  by 
this  Department  for  other  branches  and  Departments 
of  the  Government,  if  paid  for  at  regular  or  cost  rates, 
would  more  than  wipe  out  its  deficiencies,  and  that 
Congress  in  providing  money  out  of  the  general 
treasury  for  these  deficiencies  is  simply  reimbursing 
the  Department  by  a  method  the  most  direct  and  eco¬ 
nomical  which  saves  both  labor  and  bookkeeping,  for 
service  it  is  required  to  do  without  pay.”  Here  the 
Department  saves  money  for  other  departments  by 
carrying  their  mail,  and  again  by  not  requiring  a 
record  to  be  kept  of  these  expenses.  The  bookkeeping 
and  auditing  of  accounts  alone  saves  thousands  of 
dollars  in  salaries.  This  free  matter  represents  prac¬ 
tically  every  Department  of  the  Government.  A  large 
amount  of  this  mail  is  even  registered,  entailing  an 
extra  loss  to  the  Department  besides  carrying.  This 
registered  matter  is  composed  of  pouches  of  Internal 
Revenue  stamps,  cases  from  Congressmen  and  down 
to  the  most  ordinary  books.  A  glimpse  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  free  matter  carried  by  the  mail  is  shown  in  the 
statement  that  400,000  pounds  of  speeches  were  printed 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  circulate  as  campaign  documents. 
As  these  were  extracts  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
they  could  be  sent  without  the  payment  of  postage. 
Then  there  was  the  Congressional  Record  itself,  larger 
and  heavier,  and  totaling  up  to  many  tons  of  mail  in 
one  session.  The  Agricultural  Year  Book  seems  to 
be  as  wantonly  distributed  as  speeches.  This  free 
matter  is  increasing  every  year;  no  wonder  the  deficit 
also  increases,  or  rather  no  wonder  that  we  have  a 
deficit.  I  know  personally  of  a  town  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2,500  that  received  four  sacks  of  Year  Books 
at  one  time.  Each  one  of  these  sacks  holds  the 
equivalent  of  about  four  bushels.  This  town  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  district  of 
the  country.  Agriculture  as  known  and  practiced  in 
New  England  is  unknown  here.  How  many  farmers 
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would  have  appreciated  these  books  and  made  good  use 
of  them;  but  as  it  is,  they  are  sent  out  merely  as 
‘  vote  getters”  and  help  to  swell  the  deficit  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Add  to  this  the  millions  of  packets 
of  seeds  sent  out,  not  by  request,  but  for  the  same 
reason  that  Year  Books  and  speeches  of  Congressmen 
are  so  wantonly  thrown  in  the  mails.  As  I  have  said 
before,  each  and  every  Department  contributes  to  this 
official  matter,  and  it  has  been  extended  to  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations.  The  office  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  contributes  hundreds  of 
tons  of  mail  and  practically  every  bit  of  it  is  registered. 
This  consists  of  revenue  stamps  for  distilleries  and 
tobacco  factories,  enclosed  in  pouches  and  weighing  ex¬ 
actly  108  pounds  each.  Frequently  60  of  these  pouches 
are  sent  on  one  train  with  a  total  weight  of  6,480 
pounds  for  that  one  shipment.  This  goes  on  day  after 
day  with  shipments  of  different  weight,  but  totaling 
up  to  an  almost  unbelievable  amount.  I  am  not  trying 
to  say  that  the  different  Departments  should  not  send 
their  shipments  this  way,  but  due  credit  should  be 
given  the  Post  Office  Department  for  carrying  this 
free  matter,  and  instead  of  a  deficit  we  would  have  a 
surplus. 

Only  last  Winter  we  were  threatened  with  a  raise 
on  second-class  matter,  but  the  press  of  the  country 
kept  on  showing  up  the  methods  of  the  Department 
and  the  express  companies,  in  whose  interest  the  whole 
matter  would  have  ended,  that  it  was  not  long  until 
all  agitation  in  this  respect  was  completely  silenced. 
Now  we  are  shown  an  imaginary  deficit  to  convince 
us  that  we  cannot  “afford”  a  parcels  post,  when  the 
true  fact  is  we  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Is  this 
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whole  thing  a  scheme  to  raise  postal  rates  to  force  us 
to  patronize  and  keep  on  patronizing  the  express  com¬ 
panies?  B.  E.  EVANS. 

Maryland. 

GOVERNMENT  LOANS  TO  FARMERS. 
Drainage  in  Canada. 

The  government  of  Ontario,  Canada,  loans  money  to 
farmers — said  money  to  be  used  for  draining  farm  land. 
We  shall  print  statements  from  Canadian  farmers  who 
have  borrowed  this  money  to  show  how  it  is  handled. 

The  Ontario  government  loans  this  township  up  to 
$10,000  in  even  $100  lots.  When  a  farmer  wishes  the 
loan  he  makes  application  for.  never  less  than  $100. 
He  must  put  in  the  tile  and  a  commissioner  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  measure  the  amount  and  estimate  the  cost, 
as  a  man  can  borrow  75  per  cent  of  cost  of  drainage, 
work  included.  The  township  then  pays  the  farmer 
$100,  less  commissioner’s  pay,  about  $1.50  or  $2.  The 
township  council  has  to  pass  a  by-law  before  this  is 
paid.  The  farmer  then  pays  in  his  taxes  each  year 
$7.36  for  20  years  for  each  $100  borrowed;  this  figures 
out  at  four  per  cent.  Coupons  are  issued  for  these 
20-year  debentures;  the  township  pays  them  as  they 
mature.  The  farmer  pays  his  amount  with  his  taxes ; 
if  the  farm  is  sold  this  $7.36  is  still  collected  from  the 
farm  until  the  20  years  are  up.  The  auditors  make  out 
a  report  each  year  showing  the  amount  of  each  deben¬ 
ture,  the  amount  of  principal  unpaid  and  whether  the 
debenture  is  paid  or  not.  As  a  number  of  farmers  us¬ 
ually  get  the  money  at  one  time,  the  whole  is  put  in  one 
by-law.  This  report  is  send  to  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  sees  that  each  debenture  is  paid.  I  think 
this  is  such  a  good  scheme  that  I  am  borrowing  $200 
on  my  own  place  and  am  just  finishing  $200  that  the 
former  owner  borrowed.  B.  a.  smith. 

Ontario. 

Our  Provincial  Government  has  given  us  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  borrow  money  from  them  for  drainage  pur¬ 
poses.  I  apply  to  the  municipality  in  which  I  live  for 
a  loan,  said  loan  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
expenditure.  My  loan  is  $600  and  is  to  be  paid  up  in 
20  equal  instalments.  The  amount  of  each  payment 
is  a  few  cents  above  seven  dollars  on  each  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  borrowed.  My  only  other  expense  was  a 
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fee  of  50  cents  paid  to  an  inspector  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done  and  not  over¬ 
charged.  The  maximum  amount  borrowed  by  a  muni¬ 
cipality  is  $10,000  and  the  maximum  borrowed  by  an 
individual  is  $1,000.  I  am  pleased  to  avail  myself  of 
this  method  of  borrowing,  and  have  heard  no  criticism 
against  it.  R.  f.  martin. 

Ontario. 


A  PRACTICAL  FRUIT  MEETING. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  426  shows  an  apple  growers’ 
meeting  at  the  home  of  John  Q.  Wells,  in  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  apple  crops  in  that  section  have  for  the 
past  few  years  been  badly  damaged  by  blister  mite. 
This  pest  was  so  bad  this  year  that  most  orchards  pre¬ 
sented  a  sad  sight.  Mr.  Wells  sprayed  his  orchards 
with  lime-sulphur,  and  as  a  result  he  has  a  fine  crop  of 
fruit.  So  he  and  his  wife  decided  to  ask  all  the  grow¬ 
ers  within  reach  to  come  to  their  home  and  hold  an 
apple  meeting.  The  plan  grew,  and  finally  the  State 
Department  came  in  to  help.  F.  E.  Gott,  of  the 
farmers’  institutes,  took  charge  and  Prof.  Parrott,  of 
Geneva,  and  Prof.  Whetzel,  of  Cornell,  made  addresses. 
The  result  was  that  about  200  apple  growers  assem¬ 
bled.  Our  picture  shows  the  scene  while  Prof.  Par¬ 
rott  was  talking.  As  a  part  of  the  proceedings  an 
orchard  “which  has  about  everything  an  orchard  can 
have  except  good  apples”  was  inspected.  Then  the 
Wells  orchard  was  examined  by  way  of  comparison. 
This  was  found  practically  free  from  blister  mite  and 
Codling  worm,  and  “loaded  to  the  ground  with  fruit.” 
Some  of  the  nine-year-old  trees  look  good  for  four 
barrels  of  fruit.  This  orchard  has  never  had  a  ton  of 
fertilizer  or  a  load  of  manure  except  part  of  an  old 
straw  stack.  There  have  been  five  crops  of  beans 
grown  in  it  previous  to  this  year.  Its  freedom  from 
disease  and  blister  mites  is  attributed  to  lime-sulphur. 
We  shall  have  a  fuller  description  of  this  orchard  later. 
Now  we  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  is  the  sort 
of  fruit  meeting  to  hold  for  business  results.  Right 
out  in  the  field  or  orchard,  where  plain  comparisons 
can  be  seen,  is  the  place  to  meet. 


COMMISSION  FIRMS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  has  a  license  and  bond  law  regarding 
commission  firms,  but  does  not  enforce  it  now.  Some 
of  them  still  furnish  bonds  and  others  do  not.  It  has 
been  found  that  if  a  man  is  bent  on  doing  the  farmer, 
he  will  do  it  in  spite  of  law.  They  bonded  a  man  on 
the  per  cent  of  monthly  business.  He  might  have  done 
a  thousand  dollars  worth  at  say  10  per  cent,  for  bond 
would  be  one  hundred  dollars.  The  next  month  he 
might  do  eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of  business  and 
suddenly  vacate  .for  parts  unknown.  Our  commission 
men  in  Minneapolis  organized  a  protective  association 
a  few  years  ago  for  mutual  protection  against  fraudu¬ 
lent  firms.  They  made  it  so  uncomfortable  for  firms 
of  questionable  repute  that  most  of  them  left  town. 
A  few  of  them  stayed.  As  soon  as  they  pocketed  the 
farmers’  money  and  left,  this  association  traced  them 
and  brought  them  to  trial,  where  each  and  every  one  of 
them  has  been  or  is  serving  time  for  his  offense.  To-day 
our  market  is  free  from  rogues.  Our  law  is  very  rigid 
in  compelling  commission  men  to  keep  an  open  account 
of  all  shipments  received,  so  that  the  public  can  ex¬ 
amine  them  at  any  time.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  bound 
to  have  crooks  in  our  midst.  The  voters  are  to  blame 
for  all  political  graft,  just  as  the  farmers  are  to  blame 
for  all  commission  row  graft.  When  a  commission 
firm  has  used  the  farmers  right,  for  years,  why  don’t 
they  stay  with  him  in  preference  to  flocking  to  some 
unknown  concern  and  getting  bitten?  Too  many  of  our 
farmers  are  like  children,  going  with  the  man  who 
offers  them  the  biggest  penny  regardless  of  standing. 
If  the  farmers  would,  organize,  they  could  control  the 
65-cent  dollar  instead  of  the  35-cent  one.  For  my  part 
I  believe  the  middleman  is  an  expensive  luxury  both 
for  the  farmer  and  the  city  consumer,  and  could  and 
should  be  dispensed  with,  with  all  possible  speed.  A 
farmers’  organization  would  do  this,  as  it  could  place 
the  farm  products  direct  to  the  people  at  a  saving  of 
several  commissions.  I  am  greatly  pleased  and  inter¬ 
ested  with  your  anti-graft  movement. 

Minnesota.  ROY  N.  holmes. 

There  is  a  law  in  Minnesota  which  requires  com¬ 
mission  men  to  take  out  a  license  and  give  a  bond  for 
the  protection  of  their  customers.  It  has  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  both  the  commission  men  and  their 
consignors.  The  commission  men  fought  the  bill  in 
the  Legislature  and  tried  to  defeat  it,  but  could  not, 
and  since  it  has  become  a  law,  they  find  that  they  are 
as  much  protected  as  their  customers  by  eradicating 
the  dishonest  element  from  engaging  in  the  business. 
One  now  hears  very  little  complaint  of  unfair  dealing 
with  the  commission  men,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  they  have  been  prompt  and  honest  in  their 
dealings.  I  think  the  law  is  a  benefit  to  both  the  com¬ 
mission  men  and  their  customers.  e.  j.  Fletcher. 


1910. 

DOES  SPRAYING  ASPARAGUS  PAY  ? 
Experience  From  Massachusetts. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  it  pays  to  spray  asparagus 
for  the  rust.  Who  can  answer  such  a  question  as  well 
as  one  who  has  sprayed  for  the  rust  for  nine  or  10 
years?  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to 
spraying  asparagus,  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  P.  M.  Smith, 
Eastham,  Mass.,  was  made  with  the  following  results: 
In  1886  and  1887  16  acres  of  Moore's  Cross-bred  as¬ 
paragus  were  set,  eight  acres  of  which  were  in  one 
held  called  the  “Bee  Hive”  lot.  All  of  the  above  16 
acres  were  cut  till  1908,  when  four  acres  were  aban¬ 
doned.  The  rust  appeared  in  Eastham  in  1896.  The 
first  spraying  was  done  in  1900.  The  formula  follows : 
Stone  lime,  2J4  pounds;  blue  vitriol,  V/2  pound;  water, 
2.)  gallons.  This  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  put-  on  with 
a  machine,  cost  $200,  (see  Fig.  427)  which  had  six 
nozzles,  two  above  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
so  the  stalks  and  under  branches  would  be  covered. 
The  machine  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  and  one 
row  was  sprayed  at  a  time.  The  first  spraying  was 
done  July  15,  1900,  and  every  15  days  thereafter  till 
five  application  had  been  made.  About  200  gallons 
were  used  per  acre  at  a  total  cost  per  season  for  the 
1C  acres  of  $150.  The  formula  has  varied  slightly, 
and  up  to  1910  arsenate  of  soda  was 
used  as  a  poison  for  the  beetles,  but  the 
past  season  arsenate  of  lead  has  been 
substituted.  The  spraying  dates  for 
1910  follow:  July  18,  August  1,  August 
13,  August  24,  September  5.  All  of  the 
“Bee  Hive”  lot  was  sprayed  four  times, 
and  all  but  about  20  rows  was  sprayed 
five  times.  The  20  rows  with  four  ap¬ 
plications  were  nearly  dead  with  rust, 
but  the  rest  with  five  sprayings  was  fine 
and  green.  The  yield  on  the  16  acres 
up  to  1907  has  been  per  year  in  boxes  as 
follows:  1895,  1063;  1896,  1015;  1897, 

1252;  1898,  1105;  1899,  1084;  1900,  S72 ; 

1901,  705;  1902,  604;  1903,  784;  1904, 

982;  1905,  960;  1906,  1089;  1910,  on  12 
acres,  676  boxes,  three  dozen  in  a  box. 

The  gross  returns  per  year  have  been 
over  $2500. 

All  beds  set  in  Eastham  up  to  within 
a  few  years  have  been  killed  out  by  the 
rust,  amounting  to  about  200  acres.  This 
would  mean  about  $40,000  loss  in  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  community  per  year.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  large  share  of  the  acreage  would 
be  in  cutting  condition  to-day  if  it  had 
been  properly  sprayed.  Is  it  necessary 
to  spray  five  times  per  season?  Perhaps 
not,  but  who  can  tell  when  to  begin 
spraying?  Is  the  first  application  un¬ 
necessary?  The  last  one  apparently  was 
necessary.  Mr.  Smith  has  kept  alive  a 
large  acreage  of  asparagus  and  no  doubt 
has  made  spraying  pay.  Can  others  do 
the  same?  The  South  Eastham  Aspara¬ 
gus  Co.  in  1893  set  35  acres  in  asparagus. 

The  company  began  to  spray  in  1903 
with  Bordeaux,  but  only  sprayed  three 
times  per  season;  in  1905  used  sulphur 
dry,  1906  used  Bordeaux  with  arsenate 
of  lead  for  the  beetles.  The  president  of 
the  company  says  that  none  of  the  spray¬ 
ings  did  any  good  and  the  bed  (35  acres) 
is  now  abandoned.  The  land  where  the 
35-acre  bed  is  abandoned  is  similar  to 
Mr.  Smith’s  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  five  applications  had  prevented  the  rust 
from  damaging  his  bed  while  the  three  applications  on 
the  35-acre  bed  had  failed  to  protect  it.  Other  sprays 
have  no  doubt  been  used  in  experimental  work.  Lime- 
sulphur  is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  substitute  for  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture. 

But  who  wants  to  spray?  The  expert  plant  breeders 
of  the  country  are  working  hard  to  put  the  spray  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  business.  At  Concord,  Mass.,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  are  conducting  experiments 
in  breeding  and  fertilizing  to  prevent  the  asparagus 
from  rusting.  Prof.  J.  B.  Norton,  one  of  the  best 
plant  breeders  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  for  several  years  been  breeding  a  more  rust- 
resistant  asparagus.  The  results  obtained  during  1910 
are  very  encouraging,  and  will  no  doubt  make  spraying 
unnecessary.  At  the  field  day  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Asparagus  Growers’  Association,  held  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1910,  many  plants  bred  to  resist  the  rust 
were  shown.  A  new  variety,  the  Reading  Giant,  gives 
great  promise,  and  is  large  and  rust-resistant.  So  it 
seems  that  spraying  asparagus  for  the  rust  pays,  and 
would  be  a  good  practice  until  more  rust-resistant 
varieties  can  be  established.  Prolonged  experiment 
will  be  needed  to  prove  the  value  of  these  resistant 
varieties.  C.  w.  prescott. 
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FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURE  ON  THE  FARM. 
The  Process  and  Appliances  Required. 

Realizing  as  we  do  the  necessity  of  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  every  opportunity  to  return  fertility  to  our 
soil,  we  find  such  an  opportunity  frequently  presents 
itself  in  the  unfortunate  death  of  our  own  or  our 
neighbor’s  live  stock,  and  in  the  possession  of  offal 
from  beef,  etc.,  slaughtered  on  the  farm  for  town  con¬ 
sumption.  The  value  of  these  waste  products  as  a 
farm  fertilizer  is  well  known  to  the  farmer,  but  that 
its  preparation  for  use  as  such  by  his  own  efforts  is 
both  possible  and  practical,  he  does  not  know.  The 
large  packing  houses  put  out  only  two  parts  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  viz.,  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid.  These 
are  purchased  by  the  fertilizer  works  and  mixed  with 
a  substance  rich  in  potash  to  give  a  complete  fertilizer, 
and  this  in  turn  mixed  with  a  filler,  as  it  would  be  too 
strong  if  used  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  large  packing 
houses  the  process  of  making  fertilizer  material  is 
somewhat  complicated  and  intricate,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  different  machines  through  which  the 
material  passes  before  it  is  ready  to  be  sold.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer  from  offal  and  the  carcasses  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  a  simple  process,  however,  when  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  can 


be  lost  without  causing  a  serious  monetary  loss  in  the 
running  of  the  factory.  For  instance,  a  pound  or  so, 
or  only  a  few  ounces,  lost  by  the  farmer  in  making 
his  own  fertilizer,  would  amount  to  a  ton  or  so  in  a 
day  in  a  large  establishment  that  killed  a  hundred 
head  or  more.  On  the  farm  such  fertilizers  means 
the  utilization  of  material  otherwise  wasted. 

In  the  process  in  use  to-day  in  making  fertilizer,  the 
essential  points  are  to  cook  the  material  thoroughly 
under  a  high  pressure  of  steam  and  then  to  dry  it 
until  only  a  small  percentage  of  moisture  -remains. 
The  cooking  process  separates  the  fats  or  carbohy¬ 
drates  from  the  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  the  dry¬ 
ing  process  prevents  the  ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  same 
from  becoming  combined  with  moisture  and  escaping 
in  the  form  of  gas.  In  applying  the  above  process  to 
the  farm  of  to-day  there  would  be  needed  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  A  boiler  capable  of  generating  steam  at  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  60  or  80  pounds ;  a  drum  or  steam-tight  tank 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  above  pressure,  and  a 
coil  made  up  of  short  pieces  of  pipe  coupled  together, 
or  a  length  of  pipe  bent  in  a  spiral.  The  coil’s  shape 
and  size  will  depend  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
drum  which  it  should  fit.  Also,  in  case  the  product  is 
to  be  used  in  a  grain  drill,  a  mill  to  grind  it  to  the 
desired  fineness  must  be  employed.  As  to  this  latter, 
an  old  feed  mill  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 


©S3 

A  boiler  is  such  a  common  piece  of  machinery  that 
it  needs  no  description.  The  tank  for  cooking  the 
material  can  be  made  at  any  boiler  shop,  and  probably 
be  cheaper  and  easier  to  handle  in  the  long  run  than  a 
makeshift  I  am  about  to  explain.  In  case  a  person 
vdshes  to  use  a  hot-water  boiler,  as  is  used  in  resi¬ 
dences  to  heat  water,  it  should  be  examined  carefully 
for  rust  pits,  as  the  presence  of  these  would  make  it 
unsafe  under  steam  pressure.  The  tank  or  drum  should 
have  a  large  hole  in  the  top,  fitted  with  a  gasket 
damp,  for  the  filling  and  removal  of  material.  These 
can  be  had  at  any  boiler  shop.  The  hole  can  be  cut 
with  a  cold  chisel  or  drill,  drill  to  be  preferred,  as  it 
does  not  bend  the  plate.  Farmers  living  near  a  city 
can  pick  up  a  suitable  tank  at  almost  any  junk  yard 
or  machine  shop  for  about  $10  or  maybe  less.  After 
supplying  the  vat  or  cooking  drum,  the  next  step  is 
the  steam  coil.  This  can  be  made  by  the  farmer  if  lie 
owns  or  has  access  to  a  pipe-threading  stock  and  dies 
cr  it  can  be  made  by  a  plumber  or  pipe  fitter.  This, 
coil  can  be  made  so  as  to  go  into  the  cooking  vat,  but 
as  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  the  material  air¬ 
tight  while  using  the  coil,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  have  a  receiving  tank,  open  at  the  top,  to  receive 
the  material  after  leaving  the  cooking  vat.  Such  a 
tank  of  galvanized  iron,  about  three  feet  by  two,  can 
be  purchased  for  $3.50  or  $1.00.  The 
steam  coil  should  be  made  so  to  fit  the 
tank,  that  when  the  latter  is  filled  with 
material  there  are  but  six  or  eight  inches 
between  pipes. 

When  the  fertilizer  material  comes 
from  the  coil  and  is  cooled,  it  will  be 
lumpy,  and  the  bones,  if  any,  will  not  be 
noticeably  affected  in  their  structure.  In 
case  the  fertilizer  is  intended  for  use  in 
a  drill,  this  material  must  be  ground  to 
the  desired  fineness,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore;  a  mill  such  as  is  used  for  ordinary 
grinding  on  the  farm  can  be  used  for 
this  work.  In  the  actual  making  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  above  described  outfit, 
the  blood  is  first  placed  in  the  cooking 
vat  and  steamed  at  a  pressure  of  25  to 
40  pounds  for  a  half  hour.  -It  will  come 
out  a  jelly-like  mass.  After  draining 
and  put  through  the  drier  it  comes  out 
in  lumps,  the  regular  dried  blood  of  the 
packing  house.  This  blood  is  very  rich 
in  nitrogen  compounds,  containing  from 
14  to  16  per  cent  of  ammonia,  so  should 
be  used  sparingly  as  compared  with  the 
commercial  product,  as  it  has  nearly 
twice  the  strength.  The  carcass  and 
offal  is  cut  or  chopped  into  suitable 
sizes  for  placing  in  the  vat  and  cooked 
from  seven  to  10  hours  at  a  pressure  of 
45  pounds  or  more,  the  more  pressure 
the  better.  A  pressure  of  80  pounds 
would  require  about  five  hours  only. 
After  cooking,  the  tank  liquid,  techni¬ 
cally  known  as  “stick,”  should  be  drawn 
off  and  the  tallow  and  grease  separated. 
This  “stick”  is  a  fertilizer  material  in 
itself,  being  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  then  placed  on  boards  to  drain, 
care  being  taken  not  to  pile  it,  as  in  its 
heated  state  it  would  soon  begin  to  throw 
off  ammonia.  When  the  liquid  has  nearly 
all  left  the  material  it  is  placed  in  the 
drying  tank  and  dried  until  it  contains 
about  three  per  cent  of  moisture.  After 
drying  it  is  again  spread  out  to  cool,  the 
bones  and  hoofs  picked  out  and  ground  and  then  the 
whole  mixed  with  a  filler.  The  meat,  blood  and  en¬ 
trails  produce  nitrogenous  material  mainly,  the  bones 
and  gristle  produce  phosphoric  acid;  the  hoof,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  more  nitrogen  than  acid.  If  ground  by 
themselves  the  bones  give  a  fertilizer  containing  four 
to  six  per  cent  ammonia  and  20  to  30  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  In  making  fertilizer  in  the  above  described 
way,  the  farmer  must  use  his  own  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  filler  to  be  used  on  his  land.  For  a  general  rule, 
a  substance  rich  in  potash  would  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  ordinary  soils.  The  hide  contains  some 
material  for  plant  food,  but  is  usually  more  valuable 
as  a  “green  skin.”  The  contents  of  the  stomach  con¬ 
tains  very  little  fertilizer  material.  The  packing  houses 
pass  this  through  the  drier  and  then  mix  it  with  low- 
grade  coal,  for  use  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

F.  B.  TAYLOR. 


The  woman  who  wrote  the  following  is  away  from 
home,  and  will  not  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  several 
weeks : 

“I  feel  about  as  the  little  boy  I  know  who  disliked 
tr  miss  any  of  the  conversation  of  his  elders,  and 
when  sent  from  the  room  on  an  errand  said:  “Now 
don’t  say  anything  until  I  get  back.”  That  is  how  l 
like  yout  paper.  mrs.  t.  s 


AN  APLPE  GROWERS’  MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK.  Fig.  426. 


MACHINE  FOR  SPRAYING  ASPARAGUS.  Fig.  427. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  qnery  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Pat  qnestions  on  a 
w  pa  rate  piece  of  paper.] 

SELECTING  “PEDIGREED”  POTATO 
SEED. 

L.  R.  Waldron,  of  the  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station,  has  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  on  selecting  seed  potatoes,  which  con¬ 
tains  much  sensible  advice.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
dron  says  that  if  we  buy  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  seedsman  what  we  suppose  is  a 
single  definite  variety  of  potato  we  shall 
find  on  examination  that  it  is  a  mixed- 
up  lot. 

The  farmer  can  demonstrate  this  fact  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  At  digging  time  let 
hinr  lay  off  a  portion  of  a  row  containing 
100  hills.  In  order  to  show  this,  each 
hill  must  have  come  from  only  one  piece 
of  seed.  The  100  hills  are  dug  and  the 
tubers  of  each  hill  are  kept  by  themselves 
on  top  of  the  hill.  The  products  of  the 
100  hills  are  now  ready  to  be  studied.  At 
first  glance,  the  hills  may  appear  to  run 
very  uniformly.  A  little  closer  view  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  about  the  only  thing 
that  is  uniform  is  that  they  are  all  pota¬ 
toes.  The  first  hill  has  one  large  one,  two 
medium-sized  ones  and  half  a  dozen  small 
ones.  The  next  hill  has  one  medium-sized 
one  and  several  small  ones.  Perhaps  the 
next  hill  has  three  or  four  good-sized  ones. 
Another  hill  has  a  solitary  tuber,  but  of 
good  size.  Perhaps  another  hill  has  noth¬ 
ing  but  little  runts.  Thus  it  goes  through 
the  100  hills.  In  our  100  hills  that  we 
have  dug,  close  study  might  reveal  the 
presence  of  at  least  10  strains  or  varieties 
instead  of  the  one  that  we  thought  we 
had.  The  hill  that  bore  the  little  runts 
has  the  runt  character  as  a  habit.  It  is 
going  to  persist  for  years  and  every  time 
we  plant  seed  of  that  strain,  we  will  know 
to  a  certainty  that  we  will  harvest  little 
potatoes. 

Mr.  Waldron  claims  that  the  hill  to 
select  for  sedd  is  the  one  which  produced 
three  or  four  good-sized  tubers,  for  such 
potatoes  will  reproduce  their  kind  and 
go  on  doing  it  on  the  principle  that  like 
produces  like.  While  in  a  few  cases  such 
tubers  will  not  produce  true  the  chances 
are  that  a  great  majority  of  them  will  do 
so  just  as  the  tubers  from  the  hills 
which  produce  runts  will  do  the  same. 
The  advice  therefore  is  to  dig  a  good- 
sized  patch  in  the  field  by  hand,  leaving 
each  hill  by  itself.  Then  go  over  and 
pick  out  the  hills  which  yield  a  few 
tubers,  all  of  good  size.  These  tubers 
are  picked  up  and  kept  separate,  and 
next  Spring  are  planted  by  themselves, 
their  crop  being  in  turn  selected  in  the 
same  way  and  used  for  seed.  Or,  the 
hills  could  be  kept  separated  and  each 
one  planted  by  itself  and  selected  again. 
In  this  way  a  farmer  could  in  a  few 
years,  obtain  “pedigreed”  seed  which 
would  be  far  superior  to  the  general  run. 
When  you  throw  all  the  potatoes  to¬ 
gether  and  then  select  fair-sized  ones 
out  of  the  entire  pile,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  you  are  likely  to  get  the  product  of 
a  hill  which  gave  one  fair-sized  tuber 
and  a  lot  of  little  ones.  Seed  from  that 
lull  will  be  most  likely  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  that  is  just  what  you  want 
to  avoid.  We  must  remember  that  the 
tuber  is  part  of  the  plant  and  will  re¬ 
produce  the  character  of  that  plant  and 
its  tendency  to  produce  large  or  small 
potatoes. 


Apples  for  Michigan. 

J.  G.  D.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. — I  have  de¬ 
ckled  to  set  out  a  few  hundred  apple  trees 
In  the  Spring,  and  would  like  to  inquire  re¬ 
garding  the  selection  of  varieties,  and 
whether  or  not  you  would  advise  setting 
out  the  early  kinds.  After  considerable 
investigation  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  about  the  right 
variety  for  me.  I  shall  set  a  few  rows  of 
some  other  kinds  also,  and  would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  regarding  the  matter. 

Ans. — While  Winter  apples  are  far 
more  in  demand  than  early  varieties 
there  is  a  good  market  for  the  latter. 
There  are  several  varieties  that  ripen  from 
very  early  until  the  Fall  apples  are  in 
season  that  usually  bring  a  good  price. 
Among  these  are  Yellow  Transparent, 
Liveland  Raspberry,  Jefferis,  Oldenburg 
and  Wealthy.  All  of  these  are  splendid 


bearers  and  hardy  in  tree.  Jefferis  is 
one  of  the  best  in  quality  of  all  apples 
and  beautiful  in  color,  being  bright-red 
striped,  but  it  is  not  very  large.  Wher¬ 
ever  known  it  brings  a  high  price.  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  is  verv  delicate  in  flesh 
and  shows  bruises  quickly,  but  it  is  good 
for  a  near  market,  such  as  could  easily 
be  reached  from  Port  Huron.  It  bears 
very  early,  too.  Oldenburg  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  in  market  and  is  handled  with  little  ! 
injury.  The  other  two,  Liveland  Rasp- 
berrv  and  Wealthy,  are  very  dependable 
in  every  way.  Perhaps  an  orchard  of  , 
these  kinds  would  pay  as  well  or  better  : 
than  one  of  the  Winter  sorts.  They  all 
are  well  suited  for  planting  as  fillers. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Top-working  Bose  Pear. 

8.  J.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. — I  wish  to  bud  a 
few  Bose  pears  from  trees  that  I  have  in 
bearing.  What  kind  of  stocks  shall  I  get 
to  top-work  them  on?  Would  Kieffer  or 
Garber  be  all  right? 

Ans. — The  best  stock  to  work  over  the 
Bose  pear  on  would  be  Beurre  d’  Anjou, 
as  it  is  a  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous 
growing  variety,  and  I  prefer  it  to  any 
other  of  the  European  class  for  double 
working.  The  Kieffer  and  Garber  are 
both  hybrids,  and  of  the  Oriental  class, 
and  should  never  be  used  to  work  the 
European  varieties  on.  I  have  heard  of 
the  Kieffer  being  used  for  a  stock  for  ! 
the  Seckel  with  some  success,  but  my  i 
own  extensive  experience  with  the  Orien-  I 
tal  class  has  been  that  they  will  not  suit  j 
as  the  stock  for  European  varieties,  ' 
either  as  seedlings  or  when  double- 
worked.  E.  S.  BLACK. 

Siphoning  Water  From  Well. 

IF.  T.  K.,  Meadville,  Pa. — I  have  a  well 
13  feet  deep  newly  dug,  three  feet  of  water 
in  now  (a  very  dry  time).  The  well  is  28 
feet  higher  at  the  curb  than  the  ground  at 
house,  1,000  feet  distant.  I  wish  to  raise 
the  water  nine  feet  at  house  into  a  storage 
tank,  30  gallon  capacity,  then  to  run  into 
bathroom,  also  to  barn.  I  wish  to  siphon 
the  water  from  this  well.  What  size  pipe 
should  1  use?  I  am  thinking  of  using  one- 
inch.  Would  it  be  better  to  siphon  up  to 
within  2%  or  three  feet  of  top  of  well 
to  get  more  fall,  or  would  it  be  best  to  dig 
ditch  for  pipe  five  or  six  feet  deep  near  well 
so  as  not  to  siphon  water  so  high? 

Ans. — This  plan  will  work  all  right  if 
you  get  your  water  line  perfectly  air¬ 
tight,  and  an  inch  pipe  would  be  good, 
but  a  smaller  one  would  be  cheaper  and 
if  an  overflow  is  provided  I  should  rather 
prefer  it  so  as  to  let  the  stream  be  con¬ 
tinuous.  To  get  the  column  of  water 
started  you  can  use  either  a  steam  j et  or 
a  primer.  The  latter  can  be  arranged  by 
putting  a  double  ell  on  the  bottom  of 
pipe  in  the  well  with  a  vertical  pipe 
screwed  into  it,  then  through  a  funnel 
fill  the  water  line,  after  which  remove 
vertical  pipe  and  ell.  There  is  no  need 
of  putting  the  pipe  six  feet  in  the 
ground  at  the  well ;  any  depth  below 
frost  will  be  all  right.  j.  F.  v. 

Grape  Experience  Wanted.— I  would 
like  experience  of  growers  with  the  Lucile 
and  Green's  Early  grapes.  Niagara  and 
Delaware  succeed  perfectly  here,  but  a 
grape  one  or  two  weeks  earlier  and  as 
good  would  make  growers  here  lots  of 
money,  for  the  price  often  falls  one  dollar 
in  a  week.  My  Niagaras  ripened  this  year 
nearly  as  early  as  Moore’s  Early.  Does  a 
green  cover  crop  tend  to  make  grapes  later 
to  start?  Are  there  any  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation  or  fertilizing  that  will  hasten  rip¬ 
ening  either  with  grapes  or  berries? 
know  from  experience  that  a  dry  Spring  or 
cover  crop  left  on  late  will  retard  ripening 
as- much  as  a  week.  a.  v.  a. 

Rock  Branch,  N.  C. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.”' — Adz'. 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 


A  stable  help  that  eaves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  oa  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


THIS  GARMENT  IS  GUARANTEED 

To  give  good  nxcar^and  prrfect  satisfaction 
to  the  consumer. 

(.  MAKERS  SYRACUSE.  N.  V. -  — —  ^ 


GUARANTEED 

CLOTHES 

<If  The  little  label  at  the  top  of 
the  advertisement  is  just  as 
honest  as  it  sounds. 

(ft  It’s  been  used  in 

Woodhull,  Goodale 
&  Bull  Clothes 

for  twenty  years  and  we  abso¬ 
lutely  stand  back  of  it. 


<If  If  you  want  your  next  suit  or 
overcoat  to  give  }^ou  “ good  wear 
and  perfect  satisfaction ”  find  it  in 
the  inside  coat  pocket. 

<Jf  Clothes  that  bear  it  sell  for 
from  $12.00  to  $25.00.  The  live 
merchant  in  your  town  sells  them. 

<Jf  Write  us  for  his  name  and  a 
beautiful  Style  Book  showing  the 
latest  styles  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

WOODHULL,  GOODALE  &  BULL, 


200  W  WILLOW  STREET, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  the  leading  and  moneymaking 
O  varieties  : ready  to  ship  now.  D.  RODWAY,  Hartly.Del. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Priees  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  <fc  .SON,  Bridgeyille,  Del. 

PARRAfST  CELERY.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND 
vADDRUC,  CELERIAC,  best  variety  fine  plants 
$1  per  1,000;  10,000  for  *7.50.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  BRISTOL.PA. 


Raspberry  plants  for  sale— Miller  Red 

Raspberry,  $5.00  per  thousand, or  prepaid  for  $1.00  per 
hundred.  Listfree.  SLAYMAKER.&SON,  Wyoming,  DeL 


REST  SEED  POTATOES  70  varieties  free 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Kishcr’s,  Ontario  County,  N,  Y, 


Apple  Barrels 


Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines  for  Sale • 

Green's  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  grow  and 
are  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Established  thirty  years. 
Capital  $125,000.  Buy  of  Green  and  save  half 
yonr  money .  No  agents.  Send  for  our  big  fruit 
[  catalog,  72  pages,  illustrated,  and  get  free  copy  i 
also  of  Green’*  Fruit.  Instructor. 

Rook  worth  a  Dollar  for  1 0  Cent*.  Send  10 
cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green’*  Book  , 
kon  Fruit  Growing.  Send  in  tree  order  now. , 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Largest  Assortment  in  America 

Send  for  our  Special  Collection 
No.  1 — 108  Choice  Bulbs 
for  House  Culture 
Price  $2.75 

or  our  Assortment  No.  4,  Con¬ 
taining  143  Bulbs  for 
Outdoor  Culture 
Price  $2.75 

Delivered  free  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 

See  inside  cover  page  for  particulars 
of  above  and  other  assortments. 


Mailed  free  for  the  asking 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  Dept.  R  New  York 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  yon  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

vVe  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  jou  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don't  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 
HIGHTS  TOWN, _ NEW  JERSEY 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Pium  and  Peach  to  offer  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Montmorency  Cherry  trees  $10.00  per  100—10,000 
Cherry  Currant  bushes  at  $4.00  per  100.  Wholesale 
price-list  just  out,  net  a  copy. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERIES.  -:-  Schoharie,  New  York. 

Save  Your  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Tree 
Protectors,  and  Protect  your  Trees  from 
Rabbits  and  Mice  this  Winter.  S.  W. 
Call,  'Perry,  O.,  will  furnish  you  Pro¬ 
tectors  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for 
Description  and  Price. 


Apple 


and  Peach  Trees  Free  Catalogue 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 


12  FRUIT  TREES 


WORTH 

$1.90 


FOR  S8(i 


1  Roosevelt,  1  Bradshaw  Plum,  1 
Niagara  Peach,  1  Bing,  1  Napo¬ 
leon,  1  Montmorency  Cherry,  1 
Baldwin,  1  McIntosh,  1  King 
Apple,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Bartlett, 

1  Seckel  Pear.  All  first  class  trees, 

2  yrM  4  ft.  high  for  98c.  Everybody 
write  for  free  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Maloney  Bros.  S  Wells,  Box  13  Dans  villa,  N.  Y. 


Fall 
Planting 


■yr-  |  wtot  You  to  get 

Acquainted  with  nr  hi£h  trade  bulb. 'Mj-'  ’ 
»%ni  aceda  and  my  way  ot  d»in«  buaiu.as. 

_Zc,nd  me  a  trial  order  and  see  lor  ywurwll  why  w 
&XKy  cuitomen  like  to  deal  wilh  me  Send  today  lor  ^ 

FMy  Big  Value  Fall  Bulb  Collection 

6  Tulips— 6  Freesias-2  Roman  Hyacinths 
2  Red  Hyacinths— 6  'Oxalis—6  Crocus 
I  Calla  Lily  and  I  Chinese  Lily , 

30  Highest  Quality  Bulbs  60c! 

With  every  order  I  will  send  1 

FREE.— 6  Paper  White  Narcissus  Bulbs, 

Plan,  .hex  bulb,  now  and  have  **"*£> 

your  home  beloee  the .now  metis.  My  Fall  Caulog 
fives  full  direction,.  Sent  free  oa  Bequest. 

K  mcnrv  FICCD.  Poes. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Cb> 

Bos,  gGSheosndoah.  Ia. 


-LOW  PRICE;  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT.  ROBERT 
GILLIES,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


Greatest 


Farm 

Profits 


are  made  by  farmers  in  the  Southeastern  States 
on  the  cheapest,  best  located  lands  in  America,  in 
regions  most  healthful,  climate  most  agreeable. 
This  is  shown  bv  actual  returns.  Fanners  have 
reported  wheat  yields  of  40  bushels  per  acre,  corn 
100  to  1.70.  six  tons  alfalfa,  200  to  300  bushels  pota¬ 
toes,  profits  of  $100  to  $100  on  truck,  up  to  $900  on 
fruit,  make  beef  and  pork  at  3  to  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Southern  Field,  illustrated  newspaper,  giv¬ 
ing  facts,  State  liooklets,  Land  Lists,  etc.,  sent  free 
on  application.  Low  Rates  over  Southern  Rail¬ 
way.  Write 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1341  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  U.  C. 
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STORY  OF  A  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 

Last  Winter  Mr.  S.  H.  Burton  of  In¬ 
diana,  told  us  about  his  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  what  he  hoped  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  All  fruit  growers  have  their  hopes, 
which  are  often  blasted,  but  this  berry 
crop  made  good  as  we  see  from  this 
clipping  from  a  local  paper: 

From  this  one  and  one-fourth  acres  Mr. 
Burton  has  already  gathered  900  gallons, 
and  when  the  season  ends  the  latter  part 
of  this  week  he  will  nave  gathered  fully 
1,000  gallons,  all  of  which  he  marketed 
in  this  city  at  an  average  of  50  cents  the 
gallon.  The  cost  of  picking  a  id  market¬ 
ing  will  amount  to  .$100,  leaving  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  a  net  profit  of  $400.  To  accomplish 
such  results  requires  scientific  culture  and 
close  attention,  but  Mr.  Burton  has  des¬ 
troyed  the  idea  of  many  farmers  ot  the 
old  school  who  cling  to  the  idea  tnat  it  is 
impossible  to  make  money  on  a  farm  of 
less  than  100  acres.  The  average  Daviess 
County  farm  yields  20  bushels  of  wheat. 
With  wheat  at  $1  a  bushel,  an  uncommon 
value,  the  average  gross  earnings  per  acre 
when  planted  in  wheat  is  $20.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton's  one  and  one-fourth  acres  of  strawber¬ 
ries  earned  gross  as  much  as  20  average 
acres  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Burton  adds  the  following  com¬ 
ment  : 

We  woke  up  one  morning  in  May  when 
all  our  plants  were  in  full  bloom  and 
looked  out  at  the  window  anl  saw  our 
patch  covered  with  snow  !  I  omy  laughed, 
for  I  felt  somehow  that  the  Lord  was  | 
with  us  and  those  big  lat  healthy  plants 
would  come  through  it  all  wicu  colors 
flying.  For  over  48  hours  the  aierinom- 
eter  hanging  out  on  a  stick  in  the  middi° 
of  the  field  hovered  dangerously  '  tar  the 
freezing  point,  and  it  looked  ve  y  serious 
to  one  of  a  less  optim  stic  turn  cf  mind. 
We  thought  of  smudge  hres  and  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  plants  again  with  the  straw  mulch¬ 
ing.  But  the  wind  blew  a  perfect  gale, 
and  smudging  wouid  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  straw  would  blow  off  the  fork  as 
fast  as  it  was  picked  up.  We  just  sim¬ 
ply  decided  that  we  were  foolish  to  try  to 
battle  with  the  elements,  and  that  it  was 
the  Lord's  way,  and  tnat  wo  were  not 
showing  our  faith  in  1-lim  by  tijing  to 
work  against  His  will.  The  re,j  rter  who 
wrote  the  above  item  figured  that  this  acre 
and  a  quarter  of  berries  was  equal  to  20 
acres  of  average  Indiana  wheat,  which  is 
true,  but  I  wouldn't  want  the  fanners  of 
Indiana  to  quit  raising  wheat  ard  go  to 
inising  strawberries,  for  then  we  would 
miss  the  flour  for  our  dearly  beloved  short¬ 
cake.  .  S.  H.  BURTON. 


WORK  OF  A  CORN  HARVESTER. 

On  page  917  is  a  statement  or  experi 
ence  of  J.  Henry  Rines  with  corn  har¬ 
vesters.  I  also  have  had  experience  with 
them,  but  my  experience  is  different  from 
his.  I  have  used  a  corn  harvester  for 
eight  years.  In  that  time  1  have  cut 
over  300  acres.  I  have  cut  for  my  neigh¬ 
bors  every  year.  If  I  did  not  do  satis¬ 
factory  work  1  would  not  get  the  corn 
to  cut.  I  have  gone  seven  and  eight 
miles  from  home  to  cut  corn.  The 
other  day  I  had  a  call  to  go  10 
miles  to  cut  a  piece  of  corn.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  driving  through  a  piece  of  corn, 
I  wish  to  say  I  have  done  that  way 
quite  often,  then  back  swath.  By  drop¬ 
ping  the  guides  on  to  the  ground  all  the 
stalks  will  be  picked  up  unless  they  are 
broken  or  lie  lengthway  of  the  row.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  to  do  is  to  have 
two  rows  cut  through  the  piece  with  a 
sickle  every  40  or  50  rows,  and  a  rod 
and  a  half  on  the  end  to  turn  around  on. 
Three  horses  will  handle  my  binder 
without  any  trouble.  The  number  of 
acres  a  man  can  cut  in  a  day  depends  on 
the  distance  the  rows  are  apart.  I  aver¬ 
age  five  or  six  acres  a  day  of  10  hours. 
I  believe  I  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
a  man  will  with  a  sickle,  which  is  three 
or  four  inches.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
stubbles  eight  inches  high,  anyway  not 
with  the  kind  I  have.  I  think  the  men 
are  very  scarce  that  will  cut  corn  day- 
after  day  to  one  inch  of  the  ground.  I 
have  used  my  binder  on  ground  where 
the  water  stood,  and  have  had  very  little 
trouble  in  having  ti.e  binder  settle  in  the 
ground.  If  it  did  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  raise  the  machine  until  you  got 
out  of  the  soft  place,  then  lower  it  again 
and  go  on.  The  bull  wheel  of  my  ma¬ 
chine  is  eight  inches  across,  which  helps 
to  keep  it  up.  The  farmers  in  this  local¬ 
ity  will  not  cut  corn  with  a  sickle  to  any 


great  amount  if  they  possibly  can  get  a 
harvester.  My  experience  certainly  has 
not  been  like  J.  Henry  Rines,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  cut  as  many  acres  of  corn 
with  a  corn  harvester  as  any  other  man. 
I  certainly  would  advise  farmers  to  buy 
corn  harvesters  to  cut  their  corn  if  they 
could  not  hire  one  of  their  neighbor. 

Bath,  N.  Y.  j.  p.  K. 


ALFALFA  GROWS  IN  MAINE. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  seen  two 
patches  of  Alfalfa  growing  in  a  way  that 
dispelled  any  doubts  I  may  have  enter¬ 
tained  regarding  its  possibilities  in 
Maine.  The  first  was  in  the  gutter  of 
an  out-lying  street  in  Augusta,  where 
the  roadway  cut  through  a  clay  knoll. 
There  was  a  stretch  of  it  for  about  50 
feet,  vigorous  and  green,  growing  right 
there  in  the  raw  subsoil.  There  was 
some  Sweet  clover  with  it,  too,  and 
everything  indicated  that  it  had  never 
been  planted,  to  say  the  least.  The  other 
piece  was  an  experimental  plot,  sown 
last  June  by  E.  B.  Rowell,  of  this  place. 
Most  of  it  looked  pretty  sick,  but  along 
one  edge  the  growth  was  astonishing, 
two  feet  high  after  having  been  cut  back 
once.  I  proceeded  to  hold  an  inquisition, 


and  I  think  1  located  the  cause  of  the 
failure. 

The  soil  was  gravelly  loam  with  ample 
slope  for  good  drainage.  The  sod  had 
been  broken  early  in  May,  after  which 
the  piece  was  harrow-ed  frequently  until 
planting.  Lime  was  applied  at  the  rate 
of  one  ton  per  acre,  and  the  seed  was 
inoculated  with  cultures  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  fact  Mr.  Rowell  had  done  every¬ 
thing  he  coulq  think  of  to  secure  success. 
When  we  came  to  examine  the  strip 
along  the  edge  where  it  was  doing  so 
well,  I  asked  him  which  way  the  furrows 
had  been  turned.  He  said,  “Away  from 
this  edge.”  Here,  too,  the  Alfalfa  was 
growing  practically  in  the-  raw  subsoil, 
and  it  was  growing  tremendously.  As 
it  appeared  to  me,  he  had  turned  under 
the  live  sod,  smothered  it,  and  soured 
the  soil.  The  Alfalfa  roots  had  gone 
down  faster  than  the  lime,  had  come  to 
the  sour  layer,  and  had  stopped.  1  saw 
this  same  niece  when  it  was  one  month 
old,  and  at  that  time  it  was  growing 
beautifully.  If  we  keep  on  trying,  and 
succeed  in  avoiding  the  same  mistake 
twice,  it  won’t  take  long  to  make  Alfalfa 
one  of  our  staple  crops.  To  my  mind 
the  above  experience  suggests  plowing 
and  liming  in  the  Fall,  and  sowing  the 
seed  after  intensive  cultivation  the  next 
Spring.  c.  M.  G. 

Skowhegan,  Me. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

BBLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising:  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


How  We  Saved  You 


$300  Per  Car 


for  1911 

Licensed  under  Selden  patent  _ _ 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  cut  the  cost  of  Overlands  28%  by 
investing'  $3,000,000  in  the  highest  type  of  modern  equipment. 


When  the  Overland  was  perfected,  and  the  demand 
came  in  Hoods,  we  began  investing  every  dollar  of 
earnings  in  modern,  automatic  machinery. 

Every  machine  cut  the  cost  of  some  part,  and  made 
that  part  with  utter  exactness.  Now  we  have  many 
acres  of  floor  space  filled  with  these  wonderful  ma¬ 
chines. 

This  labor-saving  machinery,  and  our  enormous  pro¬ 
duction,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  Overlands,  on  the 
average,  $;(00  per  car.  And  every  cent  of  the  saving, 
as  fast  as  we  made  it,  has  been  given  to  Overland 
buyers. 

Every  material  in  every  Overland  chassis  is  the  best 
that  money  can  buy.  Every  feature,  regardless  o' 
cost,  is  made  in  accord  with  the  best  engineering  prac¬ 
tice.  The  car  is  inspected  Letter  than  any  other  car 
iii  the  world.  We  have  too  much'  at  stake  to  take 
chances. 

But  our  matchless  machinery  enables  us  to  build 
utterly  perfect  cars  at  prices  which  none  can  meet. 

20, 000.  in  Use 

The  Overland  is  not  yet  three  years  old,  yet  20,000 
owners  are  now  running  these  remarkable  cars.  And 
dealers  have  already  paid  their  deposits  on  more  than 
18,000  of  the  new-season  models  just  out. 

Never  was  a  car  so  successful.  The  demand  for 
the  Overlands,  for  much  of  the  time,  has  been  from 
two  to  three  times  the  supply. 

When  you  Come  to  select  an  automobile,  the  first 
car  to  consider  is  the  one  which  lias  made  such  a 
record. 

22  Models  for  1911 

For  19il — the  season  just  opening — -we  are  putting 
out  22  models.  They  run  from  20  to  35-horsepower — 
from  96-inch  to  118-inch  wheel  bases — from  $775  to 
$i,675.  All  are  4-cylinder  cars. 

We  can  meet  any  idea  on  size,  style  and  power  at  a 
lower  cost  than  anyone  else. 

The  models  include  all  the  newest  designs — the  tor¬ 
pedo  roadsters — the  touring  cars  with  fore  doors — the 
drop  frames— the  straight  lines.  Not  a  new  model 
of  the  highest-priced  makes  excels  them  in  style  ot 
appearance. 


Fore  Doors  Included 

On  some  of  our  models  we  offer  the  option  of  fore 
doors  or  open  front — your  choice  at  an  equal  price. 

The  fore-door  models  are  the  coming  vogue,  and 
most  makers,  because  of  their  newness,  charge  an 
extra  price  tor  them.  In  the  Overland  line  these  up- 
to-date  models  sell  at  the  standard  price. 

Some  of  the  models  have  the  pedal  control — some 
the  sliding  gear  transmission.  All  have  double  igni¬ 
tion — magneto  and  battery.  All  are  built  to  keep  the 
cost  of  upkeep  down  to  the  lowest  minimum. 

From  $775  to  $1,675 

This  year  we  sell  a  20-horsepower  roadster,  with 
96-inch  wheel  base,  for  $775.  Its  possible  speed  is  45 
miles  an  hour. 

Our  25-horsepower  touring  cars,  with  102-inch  wheel 
base,  sell  for  $1,000.  That’s  nine  per  cent,  less  than 
last  year.  Your  choice  of  five  styles  of  body. 

The  30-horsepovver  Overlands  sell  for  $1,250 — 110- 
inch  wheel  bases.  Fore  door  or  open  fronts — torpedos 
or  touring  cars. 

The  35-horsepower  Overlands,  with  118-inch  wheel 
bases,  sell  for  $1,600  and  $1,675.  All  prices  include 
gas  lamps  and  magneto. 

You  can  easily  prove  that  there  is  no  other  way 
to  get  nearly  so  much  for  your  money. 

Send  us  this  coupon  and  we  will  mail  you  our  1911 
Book  free.  It  shows  all  the  designs  and  gives  all 
specifications.  It  gives  all  of  the  latest  motor  car 
ideas.  We  will  direct  you  also  to  the  nearest  dealer 
showing  the  Overland  cars. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

(Licensed  Under  Selden  patent) 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  mail  the  1911  book  to 


(086) 


Our  $1,000  touring  car  —  i£5  h.  p.  102-inch  wheel  baie, 
Five  styles  of  body.  The  tonneau  shown  above  is  detach¬ 
able,  allowing  room  for  milk  cans  or  farm  truck. 


The  $775  Overland  Roadster — four-cylinders — 20  h.  p. 
96-inch  wheel  base.  We  also  make  three  styles 
of  Torpedo  Roadsters— one  as  low  as  $850. 


(122) 


All  prices  include  gas  lamps  and  magneto 
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STEAM  HEATING  IN  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

The  advantages  of  house  heating  with 
hot  water  have  been  displayed  in  a  very 
attractive  manner.  Some  of  us  country 
people,  however,  think  that  heating  by 
steam  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to 
the  hot-water  method.  In  the  first  place 
the  cost  of  installing  the  steam-heating 
plant  is  usually  25  or  30  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  the  hot  water ;  the  radiators 
are  much  smaller,  there  are  fewer  pipes 
and  the  bill  for  labor  is  smaller.  When 
means  are  limited  and  the  items  of  cash 
outlay  must  be  carefully  considered  the 
saving  of  30  per  cent  or  thereabouts  in 
the  first  cost  may  determine  which  sys¬ 
tem  of  heating  is  to  be  chosen.  In  the 
second  place,  one  can  get  up  heat  much 
quicker  with  steam  than  with  hot  water, 
and  this  is  a  decided  advantage  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  country  where  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  take  place  and  intense 
cold  is  common.  In  the  steam  system 
all  the  water  is  in  the  boiler  and  the  pipes 
and  radiators  contain  air  or  vapor.  With 
the  modern  sectional  boilers  a  brisk  fire 
quickly  raises  this  water  to  the  boiling 
point.  In  the  hot  water  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  apparatus  (boiler, 
pipes  and  radiators)  are  filled  with 
water,  and  it  takes  much  longer  to  heat 
this  amount  of  water  to  a  proper  degree 
of  temperature  in  very  cold  weather. 
Time  is  of  some  importance  when  a  sud¬ 
den  drop  to  zero  or  below  takes  place 
over  night,  and  one  is  in  a  hurry  to  get 
the  house  warmed  up  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  The  third  and  most  important  ad¬ 
vantage  of  steam  heating  over  hot  water 
is  its  security  from  serious  damage  by 
leaking.  If  by  chance  a  steam  radiator 
is  cracked  a  little  steam  escapes  and 
that  is  all,  but  a  crack  in  a  hot  water 
radiator  lets  off  a  stream  of  water  that 
may  be  big  enough  to  do  a  lot  of  dam¬ 
age.  A  steam  radiator  never  cracks 
from  freezing,  but,  now  and  then,  one 
hears  of  an  open  window,  a  sudden  fall 
in  temperature,  a  cracked  hot-water 
radiator,  and  a  deluge  when  the  thaw 
comes.  Besides,  the  hot  water  system 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  serious  incon¬ 
venience  from  much  slighter  mishaps 
than  the  breaking  of  a  radiator  by  freez¬ 
ing.  Being  dependent  upon  the  constant 
circulation  of  the  heated  water  through¬ 
out  the  whole  apparatus,  a  trifling  crack, 
or  a  leak  that  follows  a  rusted  joint, 
may  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before 
it  can  be  remedied.  You  cannot  cut  out 
completely  a  defective  hot-water  radia¬ 
tor  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  down  the  valve,  as  you  can 
do  with  a  steam  radiator.  When  the 
valve  of  the  hot  water  radiator  is  closed 
down  as  far  as  it  will  go  there  still  re¬ 
mains  an  opening  through  which'  a  slight 
current  of  water  continues  to  flow.  So, 
when  there  is  a  dripping  from  any  cause 
it  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  turning  off 
the  radiator;  there  is  need  for  a  trained 
mechanic  and  his  tools. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  possesses  certain  advantages  over 
steam,  which  make  it  more  popular  for 
general  use.  Chief  of  these  is  the  ease 
with  which  the  temperature  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  in  mild  weather.  But  the  good 
points  are  not  all  on  one  side.  Those  of 
us  who  live  in  the  colder  sections  of  the 
country  are  more  interested  in  the  way 
our  heating  apparatus  works  in  mid- 
Winter  than  in  the  early  days  of  Spring; 
we  want  a  system  that  acts  quickly  and 
can  be  pushed  if  there  is  need.  Those 
of  us  who  have  little  mechanical  skill 
and  live  in  isolated  places  where  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  the  services  of  a  good 
mechanic  are  inclined  to  put  security 
from  accident  above  all  other  considera¬ 
tions.  Steam  heating  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
safer  and  more  satisfactory  method  than 
hot  water  for  warming  the  farmhouse. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  r.  f. 

Guest:  “Look  here,  how  long  am  I 
going  to  have  to  wait  for  that  half  por¬ 
tion  of  duck  I  ordered  ?” 'Waiter :  “Till 
somebody  orders  the  other  half.  We 
can’t  go  out  and  kill  half  a  duck.” — To¬ 
ledo  Blade. 


Thinning  Honey. 

J.  G.,  Malvern,  Pa. — I  am  a  city  man  on 
a  farm.  I  have  50  pounds  of  comb  honey. 
Can  I  thin  it  with  water  to  use  on  wheat 
cakes  as  we  use  maple  syrup?  Will  it 
keep  so  thinned  and  canned?  If  not,  what 
can  I  do  with  it?  There  is  no  market 
here  for  honey. 

Ans. — It  is  not  good  policy  to  thin 
honey  in  any  way ;  in  fact,  most  con¬ 
sumers  of  honey  like  it  as  thick  as  they 
can  get  it.  The  addition  of  water  thins 
the  honey,  but  it  is  very  likely  to  sour  if 
this  is  done,  unless  it  were  heated  very 
hot  and  canned,  and  this  would  give  the 
honey  a  burnt  taste,  for  ordinarily  honey 
that  is  heated  beyond  say  175  degrees  is 
likely  to  be- injured  in  flavor.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  wax  you  can  without 
much  difficulty  cut  the  honey  out  of  the 
sections,  letting  it  fall  into  a  large 
cheesecloth  and  then  with  some  kind  of  a 
press,  such  as  a  lard  press,  for  instance, 
apply  pressure  enough  to  squeeze  out  the 
honey.  a.  i.  root. 

CANADA  FRUIT  EXHIBITED.— U.  S. 
Consul  Webster,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Out., 
tells  how  the  Canadian  Government  is  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  exhibit  fine  fruit  at  the  great 
European  expositions :  “Trips  are  being 

made  through  the  fruit  farms  between 
Grimsby  and  Queenstown,  and  when  a 
choice  brand  of  fruit  is  found  it  is  pur¬ 
chased  and  taken  to  headquarters  for  pres¬ 
ervation.  The  fruit  is  placed  in  large  jars 
and  the  different  solutions  are  applied.  The 
fruit  is  left  in  the  first  solution  three 
weeks  and  when  cured  is  placed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  solution,  where  it  remains  permanently. 
The  second  solution  gives  it  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  bottles  in  which  the  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  other  fruit  are  placed 
range  in  length  from  1  to  3  feet,  and  the 
glass  in  the  large  bottles  is  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  corks  for  the  large 
bottles  were  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  cost  $1  each.  When  the  fruit  has  been 
cured  and  the  process  finished,  the  large 
bottles  are  sealed  with  wax  and  placed  in 
specially  made  boxes.  The  officials  have 
already  collected  gooseberries,  red  currants, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  celery. 
The  exhibit  will  soon  he  completed  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  Brussels  Exposition  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Next  year  tin1  fruit  will 
be  shown  at  the  Ixtndon  Exposition.  The 
fruit  growers  throughout  the  district  appre¬ 
ciate  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government 
in  their  behalf  and  consider  this  the  great¬ 
est  advertisement  Niagara  district  has  ever 
secured.” 
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Buys  a 
Block 


Rope  Tackle 
That  Locks 


One  that  locks  from  any  angle  and  stays  locked, 
CENTS  One  man  can  lift  GOO  pounds  easily  by  use  of  this 

Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block 

There  are  a  hundred  nses  for  it  around  the  farm. 
It  is  a  great  labor  and  time  paver  in  changing 
wagon  boxes  and  auto  bodies.  It  saves  its  price  in 
an  hour  when  you  have  wire  fenceR  to  build  or 
repair.  It  is  strong  yet  easily  manipulated. 

We  have  other  Burr  rone  blocks  which  sell  up 
$4.25,  with  a  capacity  of  fi,ooo  pounds. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Burr 
Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block, or  write 
U8  direct  ami  we  will  send  you  lull  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  prices,  sizes  am! 
capacity.  (11) 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

136  Viaduct  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Spray 

with 


GASOLINE 

Spray  Engines 

2 J£,  3&  and  3  H.  P. 


BECAUSE 

it  is  l/s  lighter.  Has  no  tank. 
Has  no  fan.  Speed  easily 
adjusts  to  secure  any  spray¬ 
ing  effect  and  when  through 
spraying  is  ready  for  your 
other  work. 


It  is  guaranteed  proof 
against  freezing. 

Send  for 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Explaining  the 
Novo  improv¬ 
ed  features. 

HILDRETH  MFG.  CO. 

32  Willow  St., 

Lansing,  Mich. 


is  the  only  kind  that  will 
bake  a  barrel  of  flour  into 
250  big  loaves  of  bread 
{ll/i  lbs.  each!)  with  one 
bod  of  coal.  The  Sterling 
Flue  System  is  one  important  reason.  The  Sterling 
Automatic  Oven  Circulation  is  another. 

In  all,  there  are  20  exclusive  advantages  of 
STERLING  RANGES — 20  reasons  why  you  can  save 
fuel,  money  and  time.  Our  booklet  tells.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it  or  send  to 


THAT  certainly  proves 
that  the  heat  really  is 
carried  entirely  across 
the  top  of  the  stove.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  get  such 
uniform  distribution  of  heat 
without  the  Sterling  Flue 
System.  The 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 


Send  your  dealer’s  name.  211  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Established  1802 


RED  CROSS 
DYNAMITE 

Your  orchard 

WILL  BEAR 
MORE  FRUIT  AND 
BETTER  FRUIT  if  a 

cartridge  of  Red  Cross 
Dynamite  is  exploded 
three  feet  below  the 
surface,  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  every 
spring. 

This  opens  up  the 
lower  soil  so  it  will  hold 
moisture,  loosens  the 
ground  so  the  roots  can 
spread  and  kills  all 
beetles  and  grubs  for 
many  yards  around. 

Write  for  pai'ticulars 

E.l.du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CI[  AC 

HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES  (3lLWl3 
GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
Creamery  Package  Mfo.  Co.,  338  West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 


Put  elate  on  your  roof  and  you’ll  keep  dollars  in  your 
pocket.  No  more  leaks  or  expense  repairs.  Nothing 

equals  CUPI  nnil’Q  SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE 

oncLUun  o  roofing  slate] 

for  durability,  strength  and  economy. 

The  first  cost  no  greater  than  high-priced  prepared 
roofing  or  shingles.  Slate  does  not  rust  or  water-soak, 
will  not  melt — not  affected  by  climate.  Our  free  book 
“The  Hoof?”  tells  why.  Write  us  today  about  your  | 
wants.  Special  prices  on  car  lots. 

F.  C.  Sheldon  Slate  Co.  Granville,  N.V. 


It  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  shovel  construction.  It 
is  a  positive  guarantee  that  any  shovel  bearing  this 
label  ar.d  the  “O.  Ames”  die-stamp  is  the  best 

the  world’s  standard. 


That 
the 
Shovel 


8 

hovels 


“  0.  Ames  ”  Shovels 

are  built  right-on  scientific 
principles.  Design,  material, 
construction,  workmanship 
—  every  part  from  start  to 
Fnish  has  been  planned 
and  worked  out  with 
an  eye  single  to  the 
highest  efficiency  and 
durability. 


THE  QUALITY 
MARK 

Remember  to  look 
for  the  “O.  Ames’ 
stamp  and  label  it 
you  want  to  secu 
quality-made  shovel. 

We  would  like  to  mail  you 
“  Shovel  Fads.”  It  is  free — 
just  send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card. 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS 

Corponit  ion 

Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


TAKE  A  GOOD 


LOOK  AT  THIS  LABEL 


WANTFn  agents  to  sell  farmers’  account  book. 

VYHIiILU  Easy  to  sell.  Big  inducements.  Act 
!  Quick.  Address,  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Solely  Manufactured  by 


TpVERYONE  who  has  used 
Hubbard’s  B°sE  Fertilizer  in 
our  neighborhood  wears  a  satisfied 
smile  and  has  a  good  word  for 
your  goods. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  C.  Quinion. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


trade  mark  registered  in  u.  s.  patent  office. 


THE  ROGERS  €)  HUBBARD  CO  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN,  j 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Lone  Base”  Fertilizers 
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PLANTING  ASPARAGUS  IN  THE  FALL. 

What  is  your  advice  about  planting  as¬ 
paragus  in  the  Fall?  Will  it  pay? 

We  never  set  asparagus  in  the  Fall. 
I  should  not  dare  to  run  the  risk  of 
winter-killing.  If  plants  were  set  in  the 
Fall  you  must  either  fill  the  furrows  in 
entirely  or  only  partly.  If  the  former 
the  young  plants  would  be  handicapped 
next  Spring  and  perhaps  smothered.  If 
the  latter  probably  the  roots  would  be 
killed  from  water  and  ice  in  the  fur¬ 
rows.  Then  again  in  the  Fall  the  young 
seedlings  have  not  finished  their  growth 
and  to  disturb  them  before  tilt  plant 
food  is  stored  in  the  roots  would  not  do. 
Rather  than  plant  in  the  Fall  I  would 
sow  Hairy  vetch  for  a  cover  crop  in 
August  and  plow  under  the  next  Spring. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  Prescott. 

About  25  years  ago  it  was  thought  best 
to  plant  the  crowns  in  the  Fad  in  the 
usual  way,  but  of  late  years  the  Spring 
is  preferred.  Personally  I  believe  where 
one-year-old  roots  are  used  the  Spring 
is  best  for  planting  them.  In  preparing 
the  ground  for  Spring  planting,  if  the 
ground  is  at  the  present  time  without 
a  grass  or  cover  crop,  I  think  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  seed  to  wluat  2p2  to 
3  bushels  to  the  acre  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  like  wheat  sown  thickly  much  better 
than  rye,  especially  where  it  L  to  be 
plowed  down  very  early  in  the  Spring, 
as  you  would  do  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  asparagus.  But  as  you  weli  know, 
there  is  no  way  of  preparing  the  ground 
like  broadcasting  it  with  manure  during 
the  Winter  for  plowing  down  in  early 
Spring.  Where  the  supply  is  limited  I 
certainly  would  recommend  a  weli  com¬ 
posted  heap  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
top  soil  to  spread  in  the  trenches  where 
the  crowns  are  to  be  planted.  The  re¬ 
sults  you  will  have  from  this  treatment 
will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you. 

New  Jersey.  t.  m.  white. 

I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  setting 
in  the  Fall,  as  if  you  set  late  it  does  not 
give  the  roots  a  good  chance  to  catch, 
and  even  if  they  do  start  they  do  not  get 
up  so  that  you  can  level  the  trenches, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  leave  the  trenches 
so  that  water  and  ice  will  stand  and 
freeze  so  near  the  young  roots.  At  one 
time  we  set  a  part  of  a  piece  in  the  Fall, 
but  it  did  not  prove  as  good  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  field  set  the  following 
Spring.  If  the  land  to  be  set  has  been 
cropped  or  kept  soft  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  could  be  plowed,  marked  and  fur¬ 
rowed  out  in  the  Fall,  so  that  once  fur¬ 
rowing  out  in  the  Spring  would  do,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  set  out  land  that 
had  not  been  worked  previous  to  the 
Fall  plowing.  P.  M.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  nothing  saved  by  Fall  setting 
of  asparagus.  Asparagus  is  a  crop  that 
is  almost  always  set  on  fairly  light  soils. 
It  is  also  one  that  is  planted  quite  deep. 
That  makes  two  reasons  why  Fall  set¬ 
ting  should  be  avoided.  First,  the  lighter 
the  soil  in  which  the  crop  is  planted,  the 
more  readily  the  furrows  will  blow  full 
some  time  during  the  Winter,  and  if  set 
on  soils  with  a  finer  grain,  that  is,  with 
some  fine  clay  in  it,  then  when  heavy 
rains  come,  also  freezing  and  thawing, 
will  fill  or  partially  fill  the  furrows. 
Then,  too,  this  kind  of  soil  is  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  blowing,  particularly  so  when 
ground  is  frozen  hard  and  bare  and  dry 
at  same  time.  What  harm  does  this  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  furrows  do?  Why,  it  smoth¬ 
ers  the  young  plants  and  they  die.  I 
have  noticed  repeatedly  when  this  plant 
was  set  in  early  Spring  and  very  heavy 
storms  came  soon  after  setting,  washing 
the  soil  over  the  plants,  they  failed  to 
grow ;  examination  shows  the  plants  to 
be  alive  for  weeks  afterwards,  but  unless 
the  soil  is  loosened  over  and  around  these 
young  set  plants  many  of  them  never  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  that  mili¬ 
tates  against  Fall  setting  of  this  plant. 
If  the  reverse  conditions  prevail,  that  is, 
if  plants  are  covered  shallow,  or  soil  is 


blown  or  washed  off,  the  young  plants 
will  freeze.  I  have  known  them  to  freeze 
in  the  nursery  row  where  they  were  cov¬ 
ered  very  shallow.  I  consider  Fall  set¬ 
ting  of  asparagus  impracticable;  it  is  not 
done  in  this  section.  The  man  contem¬ 
plating  setting  a  young  asparagus  bed 
should  decide  on  location  a  year  or  two 
ahead  of  planting  to  asparagus ;  plant  to 
hoed  crops,  manure  and  fertilize  heavily 
and  make  a  determined  effort  to  keep 
weeds  from  going  to  seed,  and  sow  some 
cover,  crop  every  Fall.  Where  Spring 
work  is  pressing  and  no  cover  crop  is 
sown  the  field  may  be  manured  and 
plowed  the  previous  Fall,  but  I  do  not 
recommend  this.  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  ground  covered  all  Winter  with 
some  cover  crop  to  be  plowed  down  in 
early  Spring  and  soil  fitted  at  once.  In 
setting  young  asparagus  in  this  Spring 
it  should  always  be  done  before  the 
shoots  start,  because  the  first  buds  that 
start  are  always  the  strongest,  and  if 
these  are  broken  in  setting  weaker  buds 
have  to  do  the  work.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

PAINTING  AND  SPRAYING. 

White  Lead  on  Trees. — When  the 
white  lead  for  painting  trees  is  mixed 
with  linseed  oil  the  tree  will  suffer; 
when  mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  there 
will  be  no  damage,  due  to  the  chemical 
and  physical  pr  erties  of  boiled  linseed 
oil,  which  hardens  on  the  bark  quickly, 
so  preventing  being  absorbed  by  the 
bark.  For  painting  trees  against  ants, 
gummosis  and  for  preventing  or  check¬ 
ing  decay,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Carbolineum  Avenarius.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  is  safe,  even  when  applied  in  the 
hot  sun ;  it  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  even  Citrus  fruit  trees.  The 
last  year’s  experience  in  Cuba  is  now 
adopted  by  most  of  the  fruit  growers 
here,  who  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
use  of  Carbolineum. 

Improved  Lime-Sulphur  Spray. — The 
use  of  lime-sulphur  as  a  fungicide  is 
growing  fast,  and  without  doubt  it  will 
replace  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  a  very- 
large  extent,  especially  with  the  fruit 
growers.  Now  the  action  of  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  can  be  increased  by 
adding  into  the  spray  barrel  of  diluted 
lime-sulphur  a  small  cup  of  vinegar.  The 
vinegar  will  precipitate  a  large  amount 
of  sulphur,  standing  up  in  the  dilution 
perfectly  without  stirring.  After  spray¬ 
ing,  this  precipitated  sulphur  will  stick 
to  the  foliage  surprisingly  well,  and  will 
creep  even  into  corners,  which  hardly 
could  be  reached  otherwise.  After  the 
vinegar  has  been  added  the  liquid  will 
turn  yellow;  when  too  much  vinegar  has 
been  added,  the  liquid  will  turn  white-; 
this  has  to  be  avoided.  A  small  cup  of 
common  vinegar  for  50  gallons  of  diluted 
lime-sulphur  spray  is  sufficient.  The 
same  method  can  be  applied  when  the 
commercial  concentrated  lime-sulphur  is 
used.  Formula  for  an  effective  fungi¬ 
cide  on  foliage:  One  gallon  of  concen¬ 
trated  lime-sulphur,  49  gallons  of  water, 
and  a  small  cup  of  vinegar. 

Cuba.  PAUL  KARUTZ. 

■ - - - 
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Toothsome 

Tid-Bits 

Can  be  made  of  many  ordinary 
“home”  dishes  by  adding 

Post 
T  oasties 

The  little  booklet,  “GOOD 
THINGS  MADE  WITH  TOAST¬ 
IES,”  in  pkgs.,  tells  how. 

Two  dozen  or  more  simple  in¬ 
expensive  dainties  that  will  delight 
the  family. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 

Battle  Creek.  Micli- 

\ 


7  6  Magazines 
For  3  Dollars 

No  two  magazines 
can  so  completely 
supply  the  whole 
family  as 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  24  numbers 

(A  complete  magazine  every  two  weeks) 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  52  numbers 

(A  complete  magazine  every  week)  — — — — 

76  numbers 

The  Journal  for  the 
child,  girl  and  woman; 
The  Post  for  the 
young  man  and  man. 
And  you  have  the 
best  —  the  undisputed 
leader  in  each  field, 
of  which  over  nine 
million  copies  are  sold 
each  month. 

Can  you  do  more  with 
your  Christmas  money  ? 

Send  three  dollars  now, 
for  a  full  year  of  76 
complete  magazines,  to 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — The  drought  continues. 
There  was  a  light  rain  on  October  7, 
but  it  barely  wet  the  ground  an  inch 
deep.  We  did  not  sow  any  cover  crop  in 
the  corn,  as  it  never  could  have  started, 
and  the  corn  was  suffering  as  it  was. 
The  soil  was  so  hard  that  we  could  not 
plow  it  with  any  satisfaction.  So  rather 
than  have  the  ground  bare  through  the 
Winter  we  did  some  pretty  rough  seed¬ 
ing.  After  the  corn  was  cut  we  worked 
the  fields  twice  with  the  spring-tooth. 
This  scratched  the  soil  some  three  inches 
deep.  Then  the  rye  was  broadcast  and 
covered  with  the  Acme.  By  October  8 
we  had  about  10  acres  covered  in  this 
way.  It  is  a  rough  job,  but  rye  will 
stand  it  better  than  any  other  grain.  If 
we  can  only  have  some  moisture  and  an 
“open  November”  this  rye  will  get 
through  the  Winter  safely  and  give  a 
good  crop  next  year.  We  shall  seed  rye 
in  the  cabbage  and  work  it  in  with  the 
cultivators.  A  good  share  of  our  potted 
strawberry  plants  have  died.  How  any 
of  them  have  ever  been  able  to  get 
through  is  a  mystery  to  me.  You 
should  see  the  difference  in  growth  be¬ 
tween  the  matted  row  strawberries  and 
those  in  hills.  The  former  are  stunted 
and  very  poor.  The  hill  plants  have  been 
worked  both  ways  and  are  now,  in  some 
cases,  13  inches  high,  and  will  go  into 
Winter  quarters  in  fine  condition.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  how  these  big  plants  ever  found 
the  moisture,  but  they  have  done  it,  and 
are  far  ahead  of  the  smaller,  crowded 
plants  in  the  matted  rows.  ...  We 
have  a  fair  crop  of  Kieffer  pears.  I  have 
made  fun  of  this  fruit  in  years  past,  but 
it  is  a  valuable  crop  when  well  grown. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  these  pears 
for  cooking,  and  many  foreigners  eat 
them  out  of  the  hand  freely.  They  have 
sold  well  this  year  and  as  the  trees  are 
hardy  and  bear  well  if  cared  for  they 
pay.  I  have  had  several  parties  ask  for 
carload  lots,  which,  of  course,  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  cannot  supply.  Had  I  planted 
r.OO  Kieffers  when  I  started  the  orchard 
I  would  now  be  better  off.  .  .  .  The 
corn  crop  was  close  to  a  failure  this 
year,  though  we  have  considerable  grain 
after  all.  There  is  a  good  rye  crop  and 
this  grain  will  be  crushed  with  corn 
and  oats  for  horse  feed.  We  shall  have 
rye  straw  and  considerable  hay  to  sell. 
The  trees  have  made  fine  growth,  and  I 
never  knew  the  peach  trees  to  start  out 
such  an  outfit  of  plump  fruit  buds.  It 
is  true  that  the  drought  cut  us  hard,  but 
we  stayed  by  it  the  best  we  could,  and 
look  for  a  better  season  next  year. 

The  Winter. — Our  folks  have  a 
scheme  for  Winter  which  promises  an 
interesting  experience  at  least.  They  are 
to  spend  four  months  or  more  in  Florida. 
Mother  has  rented  a  house,  and  will  take 
down  about  a  dozen  people.  She  will 
have  a  school,  including  some  other  chil¬ 
dren  beside  our  own,  and  possibly  take  a 
few  boarders.  It  seems  that  there  are 
people  who  have  children  a  little  back¬ 
ward  in  development,  who  suffer  in  our 
northern  Winters.  Such  children  will  do 
far  better  in  a  private  school  where  they 
can  run  out  into  the  sunshine  all 
through  the  Winter  months.  For  sev¬ 
eral  good  reasons  it  seems  desirable  for 
our  folks  to  try  such  a  trip,  and  so  they 
will  arrange  it  in  this  way.  It  will  be 
a  business-like  scheme,  and  not  a  pleas¬ 
ure  party,  and  I  think  the  story  of  it 
will  give  us  all  something  to  think  about. 
If  it  is  possible  for  a  family  to  live  seven 
months  at  one  end  of  the  country  and 
five  months  at  the  other  I  can  see  how 
such  a  division  of  life  would  help.  Mer¬ 
rill  and  I  will  stay  North  and  keep  the 
farm  going,  though  we  hope  to  get  rid 
of  most  of  the  stock,  and  do  little  ex¬ 
cept  get  ready  for  next  year’s  fruit  crop. 

One  of  the  boys  will  go  down  soon 
and  attempt  to  start  a  garden.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  most  hardy  vegetables  can  be 
started  in  October  and  carried  through. 
This  boy  will  start  such  things  as  cab¬ 
bage,  turnips,  onions,  lettuce,  peas,  etc., 
so  as  to  have  them  well  under  way  by 
the  time  our  folks  appear  early  in  De¬ 
cember.  We  think  we  know  how  to 
grow  vegetables  in  New  Jersey,  but 
Florida  is  a  new  proposition,  and  we 
have  much  to  learn.  However,  we  shall 
try  it.  I  have  also  learned  that  straw¬ 
berry  plants  have  an  agreeable  habit  in 
that  climate.  Good  gardeners  tell  me 
that  a  strong  potted  plant  sent  from  the 
North  in  November  and  given  a  good 
start  will  grow  off,  begin  to  bear  fruit  in 


January  and  keep  it  up  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  seems  to  make  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  us.  I  expect  to  send  down  a 
good  bunch  of  such  plants  for  trial.  We 
will  give  them  every  chance  to  make 
good  on  this  sell  erne,  and  if  they  are 
capable  of  doing  it  another  year  we  can 
try  the  business  on  a  larger  scale.  Why 
not  plunge  into  it  this  year  and  send 
10,000  or  more  plants?  Well,  sir,  you 
have  to  show  me  about  these  new  things. 
Strawberries  will  not  behave  that  way  in 
New  Jersey,  and  while  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  what  my  friends  tell  me  I  keep 
away  from  thin  ice  until  it  has  been  well 
tested.  I  also  hope  to  start  a  small  grove 
of  grafted  pecan  trees  this  Winter. 
Orange  growing  is  too  much  of  a 
gamble  in  Northern  Florida.  I  have 
tried  truck  growing  and  been  frozen  or 
dried  or  drowned  out.  Nut  growing  on 
the  richer  soils  along  the  lakes  and 
streams  seems  to  offer  a  chance,  and 
we  will  try  it.  It  promises  to  be  an 
interesting  Winter,  and  I  shall  keep 
track  of  it. 

Advice  to  Widows. — Here  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  calls  for  help: 

Noticing  on  page  938  an  article  on  rais¬ 
ing  ginseng  and  mushrooms,  on  which  you 
give  no  encouragement,  what  would  you 
recommend  for  a  poor  widow  with  three 
or  four  acres,  something  of  a  gardener, 
with  possible  success?  g.  h.  w. 

Let  any  man  think  for  a  moment  and 
he  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  give 
advice  on  any  such  information.  We 
do  not  know  this  poor  widow  or  how 
she  is  situated.  Has  she  any  capital  to 
work  with  ?  Does  she  know  anything 
about  gardening  or  poultry  keeping?  Is 
she  contented  on  her  little  place,  or  is 
she  grieving  because  she  has  to  live 
there?  All  these  things  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Such  a  woman  might  take  celery, 
strawberries,  bees,  hens,  or  half  a  dozen 
other  things  and  make  them  pay  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  might  take  any 
of  them  under  the  most  promising  con¬ 
dition  and  make  a  miserable  failure.  It 
is  all  in  the  woman.  To  make  a  success 
she  must  take  one  or  two  things  and  de¬ 
velop  them.  She  cannot  do  this  unless 
she  can  forget  her  troubles  and  the 
meanness  of  life,  and  throw  all  her 
thought  and  spirit  right  into  her  work. 
As  a  rule  such  women  make  the  mistake 
of  expecting  too  much  to  begin  with. 
They  are  deceived  by  the  great  stories 
about  mushrooms,  ginseng  or  Belgian 
hares,  and  when  the  returns  fail  to  pan 
out  they  become  discouraged.  If  I  were 
leaving  a  woman  with  such  a  little  place 
for  her  home  and  felt  that  she  could  be 
happy  there  and  have  some  ambition  to 
work  I  should  advise  her  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Keep  a  good  cow  to  help  support 
the  family.  Start  a  good  flock  of  poultry 
of  such  a  breed  as  Light  Brahma  or  R. 
I.  Red.  I  select  these  because  they  are 
quiet  and  do  not  need  much  fencing. 
Start  with  good  stock  and  select  so  as 
to  have  fine  birds  for  sale.  If  near  a 
large  place  put  in  a  fair  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  in  hills.  Get  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  and  sell  potted  plants  in 
season,  as  well  as  fruit.  Learn  how  to 
grow  good  plants  of  celery,  tomato, 
pepper,  etc.  Grow  a  fair  crop  of  trans¬ 
planted  Prizetaker  onions.  Raise  corn 
on  part  of  the  land  for  the  cow,  and  if 
possible  keep  a  few  swarms  of  bees. 
Such  crops  as  these  are  well  suited  to 
a  woman  and  her  children,  and  they 
can  be  developed  so  as  to  be  made  very 
profitable.  But  it  is  all  a  guess — since 
it  depends  on  the  widow !  H.  w.  C. 


Pay  for  themselves 
in  a  single  season 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
will  more  than  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  better,  earlier 
crops  that  will  bring  the  big 
prices  on  the  early  market  — 
and  in  time  and  labor  saved  in 
caring  for  the  beds. 

You  never  have  to  cover 
Sunlight  Sash 

You  can  throw  away  expensive,  cumber¬ 
some  boards  and  mats.  You  can  save  all 
the  time  you  now  take  to  cover  and  un¬ 
cover  the  beds — because  Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  have — 


Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  is  a 
inch  layer  of  dry  still  air.  This  transpar¬ 
ent  blanket  is  a  perfect  non-conductor, 
keeping  in  the  heat — keeping  out  the  cold 
— permitting  the  plants  to  get  all  the  light 


Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


all  the  time.  The  result  is  that  plants  un¬ 
der  Sunlight  Sash  will  be  ready  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  weeks  ahead  of  those  grown  under  sin¬ 
gle  glass  sash  because  the  plants  get  the 
light  from  sun-up  to  §un-down  —  which 
means  faster  and  stockier  growth. 

Glass  is  held  in  place  without  putty.  Cannot 
work  loose — easily  replaced. 

One  user  of  Sunlight  Sash  writes:  ‘The 

coldest  day  was  2  above  zero  and  no  plants  were 
reached  by  the  cold.  Not  only  did  the  seeds 
germinate  quicker  under  the  double  glass,  but 
the  plants  do  much  better  than  under 
the  sin  gle  glass  sash.  And  the  labor  saved  in 
extra  covering  will  soon  pay  for  the  sash.” 

R.  M.  Kingsley,  Greensville,  Tenn. 
Agents  wanted  :  A  splendid  opportunity  for 
responsible  persons  in  territory  where  we  are 
not  now  represented.  Write  for  details. 

Get  these  two  books 
One  ia  our  f  ree  catalog 
giving  all  the  details 
and  our  freight  prepaid 
andguaranteeddelivery 
proposition.  The  other 
is  a  book  on  hot-beds 
and  cohlframes  by  Prof. 

Massey,  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  This  book 
Is  of  vital  Interest  to 
every  professlonalgrow- 
er  and  florist.  4c  In 
stamps  will  bring  Prof, 

Maseey’s  book  In  addl-  ur  .  j  . 

into  to  the  oalaiog.  Write  today 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co.,  924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

25  Years  on  the  Market 
Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO.  -  Titusville,  Penn. 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 

CLARK’S  rTOPf  DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
out,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver* 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft,  jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  f,K" 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, 14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity:  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co<  609  CorilandtBldjj..  New  York 


“NEW  MODERN” 


FEED  and 
LITTER 


CARRIERS 


Do  twice  the  work  in  half  the  time. 
THEY  PAY  POll  THEMSELVES. 
Easy  to  use  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manger 
and  watering  basin  is 
the  best  yet.  :  :  :  : 


“NEW  MODERN” 
Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  nor  easier  to  keep 
clean.  :::::: 


Write  for  Catalog. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFQ.  CO.,  58  Main  St.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

“ Everything  for  the  Barn.” 


Inc.  1903 


Quaker  City  Grinding  Mills 


Sold  Direct  From  Factory — Low  Prices — Freight  Paid 

F  4,  Nos.  1  and 2— Grind  small  grains,coffee,nuts, drugs, etc. 

F  4,  No.  3— Grinds  ointments,  etc. 

O  5,  No.  1 — Grinds  small  grain,  table  meal  cracks  corn. 

O  5,  No.  2— Grinds  bread  and  cracker  crumbs. 

'  -Grinds  small  grain  for  feed ;  also  makes  table  meal. 

Grind  all  kinds  of  small  grain, 
crack  corn,  make  table  meal. 

I,  '  "  ~  -Grind  drugs,  spices,  etc. 

G6^,  Nos.  5  and  6— Grind  nuts;  also  small  grain,  and 
can  be  rigged  for  either  dry  or  wet  grinding. 


C  8,  No.  2 — For  breac 
A  10  and  B  13,  No.  1- 


No.  6-  _ __ 

G  6%,  Nos.  1,  3  and  7- 


B  13,  No.  3 


G  6/4*  Nos.  2,  4  and  8- 


D  10  and  11,  and  E  13  and  14 — Grind  extra  fine  feed  or 
table  meal.  Rigged  with  two  pairs  of  plates. 

Write  for  catalogue,  stating  what  you  wish  to  grind  and  whether  by  hand  or  power 

A.  G.  Straub  &  Company,  3739  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Machinery  Warehouse,  3707  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Ruralisms 


A  Cross-Bred  Sweet  Corn. 

C.  B.  D.,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. — I  send  yon  one 
ear  of  sweet  corn,  a  cross  between  Golden 
Bantam  and  Late  Mammoth.  The  first  ear 
was  pure  white ;  it  was  planted  the  nest 
year.  It  split  true  to  Mendel's  law  into 
white,  yellow  and  mongrel  cars  like  sample. 
I  rejected  the  yellow  ears,  kept  the  white 
and  the  mongrel  ears.  Unluckily  during 
Winter,  mice  cleaned  out  every  kernel  of 
white  corn  and  left  only  one  mongrel  ear, 
which  was  planted  this  Spring,  with  results 
like  sample  ear.  How  long  will  it  take,  if 
only  the  white  kernels  are  planted,  to  make 
a  thoroughbred  white  corn? 

Ans. — According  to  Mendel’s  theory 
(which  has  so  many  exceptions  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  termed  a  law)  when 
nearly-related  plant  varieties  are  crossed 
a  hybrid  is  likely  to  follow  having  char¬ 
acters  common  to  both  parents,  but  some 
of  these  characters,  such  as  the  color  of 
the  seed  coats  of  one  parents,  may  so 
dominate  in  the  hybrid  that  the  other 
cannot  appear,  though  the  tendency  to 
reproduce  it  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  future  offspring  may  be  retained. 
This  is  termed  a  dominant  factor,  and 
may  never  yield  even  to  years  of  careful 
selection.  The  covered-up  color,  which 
would  appear  to  be  yellow  in  C.  B.  D.’s 
hybrid  corn,  as  the  first  ear  was  all  white, 
may  in  this  instance  prove  a  recessive 
character  likely  to  breed  true  if  supplied 
with  no  other  pollen  than  its  own.  Ex¬ 
periment  alone  can  settle  the  matter.  As 
white  is  the  desired  color  in  this  case 
nothing  remains  but  to  plant  the  white 
kernels  from  the  second-generation  mon¬ 
grel  ears  next  year  in  an  isolated  situa¬ 
tion  so  that  the  silks  will  receive  no 
other  pollen,  and  follow  this  plan  from 
year  to  year,  selecting  seed  from  all- 
white  ears  if  any  are  produced.  Maize 
is  quite  amenable  to  selective  treatment 
and  in  three  or  four  seasons  the  variety 
may  be  sufficiently  fixed  for  practical 
purposes,  though  if  white  is  really  the 
dominant  coloring  yellow  ears  or  kernels 
may  reappear  at  diminishing  intervals. 

w.  v.  F. 

Fruits  For  Idaho. 

J.  P.  T.,  Taunton,  Mass. — I  have  just 
bought  a  ranch  of  40  acres  of  irrigable 
land  at  Richfield,  Idaho,  elevation  is  about 
4,000  feet,  and  I  wish  eventually  to  put 
most  of  it  in  fruits.  Will  you  name  two 
or  three  varieties  of  each  kind  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  quinces 
for  fancy  commercial  varieties,  that  you 
think  will  be  best  for  that  section,  also 
a  few  kinds  of  each  for  our  own  home  use, 
covering  entire  season?  Also  two  or  three 
varieties  of  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
strawberries  for  commercial  use. 

Ans. — Almost  any  ordinary  variety  of 
fruit  suitable  to  the  temperate  zone  will 
flourish  in  Idaho.  I  have  been  there  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
what  I  saw  there,  and  have  also  seen 
many  exhibits  of  Idaho  fruits  at  the 
fairs  and  expositions.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  apples  and  other  fruits  that 
are  good,  both  for  commercial  and  home 
use.  But  for  sale  there  should  not  be 
many  varieties  and  they  should  be  at¬ 
tractive  and  the  trees  should  be  produc¬ 
tive.  For  home  use  there  should  be  a 
greater  number  of  varieties,  covering  the 
entire  season  and  only  a  few  trees  of 
each. 

A  Commercial  List. — Apples:  Jona¬ 
than,  Rome  Beauty  and  Yellow  Newtown. 
Pears  :  Bartlett  and  Comice.  Peaches  : 
Elberta,  Champion  and  Salway.  Cher¬ 
ries:  Bing,  Lambert,  Richmond,  Mont¬ 
morency  and  Napoleon.  The  latter  is 
generally  called  Royal  Ann  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Plums:  Fellenberg  (which 
is  better  known  in  the  West  as  Italian 
Prune).  Quinces:  Orange  and  Cham¬ 
pion.  Raspberries  :  Cuthbert  and  Cum¬ 
berland.  Blackberries :  Lawton,  Kitta- 

tinny  and  Eldorado.  Strawberries :  Ha- 
verland,  Warfield,  Glen  Mary  and 
Goodell. 

Family  List. — Two  trees  each  of 
apples,  Early  Harvest,  Liveland  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Fanny,  Jefferis,  Chenango,  Fall 
Pippin  and  Hubbardston.  Five  trees  each 
of  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Delicious,  King 


David  and  Esopus  Spitzenberg.  Pears : 
Two  each  of  Wilder  Early,  Tyson, 
Howell,  Seckel,  Bartlett,  Hovey,  Shel¬ 
don,  Bose,  Anjou,  Comice  and  Law¬ 
rence.  The  lists  of  the  other  fruits  given 
for  commercial  purposes  are  suitable  for 
home  use  as  well.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Cultivated  Blueberries. 

There  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  bulletin  on  “Experiments  in  Blue¬ 
berry  Culture,”  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Coville.  It 
has  long  been  assumed  that  the  blueberry 
cannot  be  grown  as  a  cultivated  plant  but 
the  following  statement  from  Prof.  Coville 
shows  that  this  idea  is  erroneous. 

When  after  much  experimentation  I 
found  out  how  to  handle  these  plants, 
their  culture  presented  no  special  diffi¬ 
culties.  My  pot  cultures  have  succeeded 
beyond  all  my  early  expectations.  Some 
of  the  seedlings  of  the  high-bush  blue¬ 
berry  (Vaccinium  corymbosum)  that  will 
be  two  years  old  in  September,  are  now  j 
over  three  feet  high.  A  large  percentage 
of  these  plants  fruited,  sparingly,  in  June 
and  July.  I  have  propagated  desirable 
varieties  (especially  one  from  Green¬ 
field,  New  Hampshire,  bearing  berries  a 
little  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter)  by 
budding,  grafting  and  layering,  as  well 
as  by  twig  cuttings  and  root  cuttings. 
Propagation  by  cuttings  was  difficult, 
but  a  system  has  now  been  worked  out 
which  promises  to  give  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  rooted  plants.  It  is  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  cultivation  of  the  blueberry  on 
lands  of  the  sort  commonly  designated 
as  “fertile,”  such  as  ordinary  garden 
soils.  The  best  promise  of  success  in 
field  culture  is  on  bogs  treated  essen¬ 
tially  as  for  cranberry  culture,  except 
that  no  special  provision  need  be  made 
for  flooding;  or  on  sandy  soils  treated 
with  natural  upland  peat  or  with  an  arti¬ 
ficial  peat  composed  of  partially  rotted 
oak  leaves.  Frederick  v.  coville. 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  by  F.  L. 
Stevens  and  J.  G.  Ilal!.  This  is  a  very 
useful  book  for  practical  workers  among 
plants,  giving  the  distinctive  characters  of 
destructive  plant  diseases  caused  by  bac¬ 
teria  and  fungi,  and  the  best  methods  of 
prevention  or  cure  for  these  diseases.  The 
chapters  on  fungicides  and  spraying  con¬ 
vey  copious  information  iu  condensed  and 
convenient  form,  the  relative  cost  and 
profits  of  spraying  being  carefully  consid¬ 
ered.  The  diseases  of  special  crops  are 
considered  under  separate  heads,  iu  form 
convenient  for  reference,  and  there  is  a  full 
and  well-arranged  index.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  513  pages, 
214  illustrations;  Price  .$2  net,  postage  20 
cents  additional. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."’  See  guarantee  page  10. 

COFFEE  WAS  IT. 

People  Slowly  Learn  the  Facts. 

“All  my  life  I  have  been  such  a  slave 
to  coffee  that  the  very  aroma  of  it  was 
enough  to  set  my  nerves  quivering.  I 
kept  gradually  losing  my  health,  but  I 
used  to  say  ‘nonsense,  it  don’t  hurt  me.’ 

“Slowly  I  was  forced  to  admit  the 
truth  and  the  final  result  was  that  my 
whole  nervous  force  was  shattered. 

"My  heart  became  weak  and  uncertain 
in  its  action  and  that  frightened  me. 
Finally  my  physician  told  me,  about  a  year 
ago,  that  1  must  stop  drinking  coffee  or 
I  could  never  expect  to  be  well  again. 

“I  was  in  despair,  for  the  very  thought 
of  the  medicines  I  had  tried  so  many 
times,  nauseated  me,  I  thought  of 
Postum  but  could  hardly  bring  myself 
to  give  up  the  coffee. 

“Finally  I  concluded  that  I  owed  it 
to  myself  to  give  Postum  a  trial.  So  I 
got  a  package  and  carefully  followed 
the  directions,  and  what  a  delicious  nour¬ 
ishing,  rich  drink  it  was !  Do  you  know  I 
found  it  very  easy  to  shift  from  coffee  to 
Postum  and  not  mind  the  change  at  all  ? 

“Almost  immediately  after  I  made  the 
change  I  found  myself  better,  and  as  the 
days  went  by  I  kept  on  improving.  My 
nerves  grew  sound  and  steady.  I  slept 
well  and  felt  strong  and  well-balanced 
all  the  time. 

“Now  I  am  completely  cured,  with 
the  old  nervousness  and  sickness  all  gone. 
In  every  way  I  am  well  once  more.” 

It  pays  to  give  up  the  drink  that  acts 
on  some  like  poison,  for  health  is  the 
greatest  fortune  one  can  have. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellsville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


SAVE  MONEY  AT  MACY’S 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO 


You  Save **»»»  One-Fourth 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  anything  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  until  you  have  seen  a  copy  of  Macy’s  new  Cata¬ 
logue.  We  will  save  you  at  least  one-quarter  and  in 
many  lines  the  saving  will  be  even  larger.  The  Macy 
store  is  the  greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Our  buyers  secure  our  merchandise  from  first' 
hands  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  and  buying 
cheaper  than  others,  we  are  able  to  sell  cheaper  than 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  the  very  high¬ 
est  qualities.  If  you  buy  from  us  you  will  get  for 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  just  as  good  or  better  qual¬ 
ities  as  you  buy  in  the  ordinary  retail  store  for  $1.00. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  satisfactorily  and  econom¬ 
ically  supplying  their  needs  in  the  Macy  store  and  wo 
will  help  you  save  money  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Our  Big  Catalogue  is  Free 

The  Macy  catalogue  contains  450  pages  of  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  merchandise.  Every  page  teems  \vith.lo\v  price  makin  : 
which  cannot  help  hut  be  of  interest  to  you.  This  liigcatalogue, 
prepared  at  great  expense,  is  free  to  yon  for  the  asking,  provided 
you  live  outside  of  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs.  Just 
write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and  say  “  Send  me  your  new 
Fall  Catalogue,”  and  we  will  send  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
book  by  return  mail  free  and  postpaid. 

1318  Broadway,  New  York 


with 

the 


Gasoline 


LEADER 

Pressure  Machine 

Has  3j4Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine 
and  Hopper  Jacket  lor  Cooling. 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a  pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
tli is  service  can  easily  be  increased  with¬ 
out  overtaxing  the  engine. 

A  Complete  Spraying  Rig 


nml  It  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  yonr  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 

? rain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  cliurn,  and 
s  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Also  3. Horse-Power  Jiigs  with  Triplex  Pamps 
—We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Darrel, 
Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  Sprayers  with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Automatic  Strain¬ 
er  Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREE. 

FIELD  FORGE  PUMP  GO. 

2  1 1th  St,,  Elmira  N.Y. 

General  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

C.  P.  ROTHWELLS  C0.p  Martinsburg,  W  Va 
BRACKETT-SHAW  &  LUNT  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  Guarantee 


is  just  as  big  and  broad  as  YOU 
choose  to  make  it. 


“SCALECIDE” 


applied  to  your  fruit  trees  will  absolutely  kill  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  Fungous  troubles 
controllable  in  the  dormant  season.  Five  years  of  proofs. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $0.00;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  Si. 00.  Tf  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30e.  per  gallon  is  tlio 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No.  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  I.ead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur*  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  at  I  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor ;  better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

Vi  Bbls.,  200  lbs . 05K  “ 

100  lbs . 06  " 

50  lbs . 06  %  “ 

25  lbs . 08  “ 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  .New  Yorfe 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  yon  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  2  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us.  usk  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  ai’e  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

DEY0-MACEY  ENGINE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Jarvis  Spraying'  Compound 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gal.  of 
Spraying  Compound  will  make  sixteen  gals,  of  Spray. 
Terms:  In  barrel  lots  (.50  gallons)  80c.  per  gallon 
We  would  refer  you  to  .1.  II.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Leffei  Steam  Power 
Should  Be  Yours 

—because  you  want  the  simplest,  strong¬ 
est,  most  econom  leal,  most  dependable 
and  most  durable  engine.  Steam  has 
held  its  place  at  the  top  and  Leffei 
Steam  Kngtnes  and  Boilers  are  the 
ownbestofallSteam  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  NOW  for 
Free  Booklet.  Address 
Leffei  &  Co. 

BOI  250 
Springfield, 
Ohio 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
.practical  fruit  grovv- 
1  ers  vve  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  —found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
j  success  forced,  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


/'■SAN  JOSE  SCALER 
KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Rural  New-Y orker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Fablished  weekly  by  tbe  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10  Hs  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  00  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timi 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  snbcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  like  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Virginia  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  The  members  have  complete  faith 
ir.  the  proposition  that  Virginia  apples  are  the  finest 
grown.  To  prove  it  they  offer  a  prize  of  $50  cash  for 
the  best  five  boxes  of  fruit — one  of  each  variety.  This 
contest  is  open  to  the  country — all  States  and  Canada — 
and  the  judges  will  be  fair.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  or  any  other  section  to  make  good  their 
claims  for  apples. 

* 

Some  boy  or  young  man  will  read  the  article  on 
“Pedigreed  Potatoes,”  page  984,  and  make  it  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  a  good  business.  Take  any  popular  variety 
of  potato  and  handle  it  in  this  way,  and  in  a  few7  years 
you  will  have  a  breed  or  strain  that  will  be  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  average.  It  will  be  easy  to  prove  this 
superiority,  and  then  will  come  a  demand  for  the  seed 
— first  at  home,  and  then  from  growers  in  other  places. 
A  man  who  will  carry  such  a  thing  through  carefully 
will  have  what  amounts  to  a  patent. 

* 

There  is  at  least  one  candidate  for  Congress  in  New 
York  who  stands  squarely  for  a  parcels  post.  That  is 
Dr.  Theron  Akin,  of  Akin,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Akin  has  been 
fighting  for  a  parcels  post  for  the  last  10  years.  He 
can  put  up  a  far  better  fight  in  Congress  than  he  can 
at  home  in  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Twenty-fifth 
District  embraces  the  counties  of  Fulton,  Hamilton, 
Montgomery,  Warren  and  Saratoga,  and  is  just  the 
section  to  be  benefited  by  a  parcels  post.  No  more 
practical  issue  was  ever  presented  to  the  voters  of  this 
district.  Gentlemen — here  is  your  chance ! 

* 

The  announcement  that  the  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Co.  will  receive  milk  from  dairies  which  are  fed 
on  silage  does  not  mean  that  the  Bordens  have  entirely 
given  up  their  objection  to  the  silo.  They  wrote  us  as 
follows : 

Our  superintendents  at  the  country  stations  have  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  in  regard  to  silage  feeding.  They  will 
not  receive  milk  from  a  dairyman  who  has  silage  improp¬ 
erly  stored,  or  has  filled  his  silo  with  material  that  will 
not  make  a  satisfactory  feed. 

We  take  it  therefore  that  the  company  will  inspect 
siloes  as  it  would  stables,  make  a  standard  and  draw 
the  line  at  a  certain  quality  of  silage  as  they  would 
at  damaged  hay  or  grain.  When  milk  again  becomes 
plentiful  they  could  reject  all  silage  milk  if  they  wanted 
tc  do  so. 

* 

If  you  think  automobiles  are  spoiling  the  horse  mar¬ 
ket  try  to  buy  a  good  horse  and  see  what  it  will  cost ! 
That  is  a  good  test,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
what  is  demanded.  For  the  past  10  years  this  cry  of 
death  to  the  horse  business  has  been  raised.  It  fright¬ 
ened  many  New  York  and  New  England  farmers  out 
of  a  good  opportunity.  Some  of  those  eastern  farms 
are  ideal  places  for  raising  colts.  The  pasturage  is 
fine,  the  soil  firm  and  hilly  enough  for  good  exercise, 
feed  can  be  grown  cheaply,  and  the  farms  are  close  to 
the  finest  horse  markets  in  the  world.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  advantages  our  farmers  have  let  the  horse  breed¬ 
ing  business  go  largely  to  western  farms.  If  that 
western  land  worth  $150  or  more  per  acre  can  pro¬ 
duce  good  horses  and  ship  them  1,500  miles  at  a  profit, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  our  eastern  land  worth  $50  or 
less  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  market  can  do  even 
better.  What  we  need  are  the  horses  and  faith  in 
the  business.  There  is  a  great  opening  for  breeding 
and  feeding  the  heavier  type  of  carriage  horses  or 
horses  for  the  army. 


This  dry  season  will  enable  some  farmers  to  haul 
swamp  muck  or  black  soil  for  fertilizer.  There  are  a 
good  many  swamps  or  dry  pond  holes  where  this 
muck  has  accumulated.  Many  samples  contain  as 
much  nitrogen  as  stable  manure,  but  this  nitrogen  is 
not  available  because  the  muck  is  sour  and  not  fer¬ 
mented.  If  during  the  Winter  a  farmer  could  have  50 
tons  more  or  less  of  this  muck  working  out  its  destiny 
in  a  compost  heap,  it  would  be  like  making  himself  a 
present  of  a  yard  full  of  manure.  Lime  is  the  thing 
tc  sweeten  the  muck  and  set  it  working.  Haul  the 
stuff  out  in  a  pile  and  scatter  through  it  300  pounds 
of  burned  lime  to  the  ton,  and  by  Spring  you  will  have 
a  compost  nearly  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  manure.  The 
dry  weather  is  an  ideal  time  for  hauling  muck. 

* 

A  few  years  ago  we  described  a  fungus  disease 
which  was  used  in  Florida  to  destroy  the  San  Jose 
scale.  It  did  this  work  well  when  started  on  the  trees, 
but  at  that  time  was  not,  effective  in  States  farther 
north.  There  were  some  reports  of  success  in  Georgia, 
but  the  entomologists  were  not  hopeful  that  this  dis¬ 
ease  would  prove  effective  in  latitudes  where  the 
Winters  are  cold.  The  Oklahoma  Station  now  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  disease  is  hardy  in  that  State,  and 
can  be  used  successfully.  The  disease  resembles  the 
mold  which  appears  on  damp  bread.  It  is  fatal  to 
the  scale,  but  does  not  injure  the  higher  forms  of  life. 
While  this  disease  may  actually  kill  off  the  scale  in 
warm  latitudes  we  warn  our  readers  not  to  give  up 
spraying.  Pay  no  attention  to  fakers  who  try  to  sell 
you  this  disease  as  a  “remedy.” 

* 

The  Ontario  government  loans  money  to  farmers 
for  drainage  purposes.  On  page  9S2  are  two  letters 
from  Canadian  farmers  showing  how  these  loans  are 
made.  As  will  be  seen  they  are  safe.  The  state  is 
well  protected  by  the  town,  while  the  town  is  pro¬ 
tected,  since  the  drained  land  increases  in  value.  The 
whole  thing  works  out  well,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
public  money  could  be  used  in  a  safer  or  more  useful 
investment.  As  everyone  knows  who  has  ever  tried 
if.  the  greatest  trouble  about  following  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  is  to  find  the  capital  needed  to  carry  them  out. 
The  agricultural  instruction  which  the  State  gives  out 
so  freely  cannot  be  put  into  practical  operation  without 
considerable  capital.  Drainage  is  one  of  the  most 
needed  things  on  our  eastern  farms.  It  is  a  sure  way 
of  making  farms  more  valuable  and  productive,  but 
absolutely  requires  a  cash  outlay.  If  the  wet  farms  in 
New  York  could  be  drained  the  value  of  real  estate 
would  be  increased  at  once,  and  the  annual  supply  of 
food  increased  by  25  per  cent  at  least.  Now  in  what 
other  way  could  public  money  be  invested  in  gilt-edged 
securities  so  as  to  bring  about  any  such  result?  If 
Canadian  farmers  can  enjoy  this  privilege  of  making 
drainage  loans  on  easy  terms  why  should  New  York 
farmers  be  denied  the  right  to  do  so? 

♦ 

“Who  suggested  that  the  payment  should  be  made  to 
the  farmer  instead  of  the  manufacturer?" 

“I  don't  know." 

“Didn’t  some  one  insist  that  the  bounty  should  go  to 
the  farmer?" 

“It  was  never  intended  to  go  to  the  farmer.” 

(Amusement  was  general.) 

“But  who  suggested  that  it  should  appear  on  the  face  of 
it  that  the  bounty  was  to  go  to  the  farmer?" 

Mr.  Steigerwald  denied  that  any  deception  was  intended. 

“Did  you  approve  of  the  idea  that  the  payment  should 
be  made  to  the  farmer— or  to  his  assignees?” 

“It  looked  good  to  me.” 

Although  the  witness  insisted  that  there  was  no'  inten¬ 
tion  to  exhilarate  the  farmer  while  in  reality  hoodwink¬ 
ing  him,  he  admitted  that  Mr.  Zimmerlin  visited  the 
State  Grange. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  report  of  the  beet  sugar 
investigation  now  going  on.  For  years  the  State  of 
New  York  paid  thousands  of  dollars  as  bounties  to  de¬ 
velop  the  “infant  industry”  of  beet  sugar  making. 
The  Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Company  got  most  or  all  of 
this  money.  Its  president  gave  the  above  testimony. 
It  now  comes  out  that  this  company  was  systematically 
paying  money  to  keep  the  bounty  going.  Two  dead 
men  and  one  now  alive  are  named  as  taking  this  graft. 
The  living  man  is  Chas.  H.  Betts,  of  Wayne  Co. — a 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  There 
came  a  time  when  this  bounty  was  likely  to  be  held  up, 
and  the  grafters  got  together  in  a  scheme  to  hang  on 
to  it.  Formerly  it  had  been  boldly  given  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  That  had  become  a  little  too  raw  and,  as 
ever,  the  dear  old  farmer  was  the  man  to  save  the 
“sugar.”  A  new  bill  was  offered  which  proposed  pay¬ 
ing  the  bounty  direct  to  the  farmer.  This  looked  good 
to  the  farmers,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  have 
the  State  Grange  endorse  the  scheme.  When  the  bill 
finally  went  through  it  was  found  that  a  nice  little 
“joker”  had  been  put  in,  for  the  bounty  went  to  the 
farmer — or  to  whoever  he  assigned  it.  Then  the  Beet 
Sugar  Company  compelled  the  farmers  to  assign  this 
bounty  to  them !  Only  last  year  we  showed  up  the  con¬ 
tract  of  this  company  in  which  they  would  not  pay 
what  they  fairly  owed  farmers  even  after  robbing  them 


of  this  bounty.  We  did  this  while  other  farm  papers 
were  getting  a  little  of  this  sweet  graft  by  urging  farm¬ 
ers  to  sign  the  contract.  It  is  a  shameful  thing  that 
this  dirty  money  should  have  been  taken  in  the  name 
of  “agriculture.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  opposed  this  bounty 
from  the  first.  There  never  was  such  a  bounty  or 
subsidy  which  did  not  lead  to  graft  or  dishonest  legis¬ 
lation.  The  farmers  never  supported  such  a  thing 
without  getting  the  butt  end  of  the  stick.  They  do 
the  work,  while  the  other  fellows  get  the  “protection” 
and  cash.  We  never  believed  that  the  climate  and 
conditions  in  New  York  are  suitable  for  profitable  sugar 
making.  In  Colorado,  California  and  other  Western 
States  the  industry  has  a  fair  chance  to  succeed,  but 
the  conditions  in  the  East  are  against  it.  We  well  re¬ 
member  the  fool  stories  told  about  beet  sugar,  and 
how  agents  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  went  about  working  up  the  scheme.  The  outcome 
reads  like  the  old,  old  story.  The  farmers  did  the 
work  and  provided  the  “influence,”  while  a  few  con¬ 
temptible  grafters  got  the  bounty.  The  great  lesson 
for  farmers  is  to  fight  all  bounties,  subsidies  and 
special  graft.  Not  one  of  these  things  can  he  put 
through  without  farmers’  aid,  and  in  every  case  the 
other  fellow  gets  the  benefits.  Cut  them  all  out.  And 
the  Republican  farmers  of  Wayne  County  ought  to 
bounce  Chas.  H.  Betts  off  their  State  Committee,  like 
a  bounty  jumper.  How  can  any  man  conscientiously 
ask  another  to  vote  his  ticket  when  his  State  repre¬ 
sentative  is  openly  accused  of  sweetening  his  cup  of 
life  with  sugar  graft?  Why  not  begin  with  Mr. 
Betts,  to  show  how  the  crooks  and  grafters  are  to  be 
handled?  If  you  say  that  he  is  a  very  small  character, 
we  answer  that  the  way  for  farmers  to  prove  that  they 
can  clean  up  a  public  park  is  for  them  to  pull  the  weeds 
out  of  their  own  back  yard ! 

* 

Not  long  ago  we  received  the  following  unusual 
letter : 

I  am  desirous  of  locating  on  a  farm  in  one  of  the 
New  England  States,  will  want  to  keep  some  stock. 
Which  State  would  you  recommend  for  a  future  home? 
I  do  not  want  to  come  in  contact  with  insect  pests  as 
we  have  here.  J.  h.  m’c. 

Florida. 

We  call  this  unusual  because  it  is  rare,  that  a  man 
from  the  far  South  talks  of  moving  North.  Practically 
all  the  “land  booming”  and  expensive  advertising  has 
been  made  with  a  view  of  inducing  Northern  men  to 
go  South.  Almost  in  the  same  mail  comes  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

I  am  thinking  of  selling  out  and  going  to  Florida. 
I  want  to  get  into  a  warmer  climate  where  we  will  not 
have  so  much  frost  and  snow.  J.  s.  l. 

Maine. 

Now  here  are  two  men  some  1,500  miles  apart  who 
want  a  change.  One  thinks  he  would  like  to  leave  the 
insects  and  the  dry  sand,  the  pleasant  climate  and  the 
middlemen,  and  live  with  the  frost,  the  snow,  the 
pleasant  Summers  and  the  local  markets.  The  other 
wants  to  get  away  from  the  cold.  We  can  assure  our 
Southern  friend  that  he  will  find  insects  wherever  he 
goes,  some  of  them  as  bad  as  those  he  would  run  away 
from.  The  Northern  man  will  find  that  “warmer  cli¬ 
mate”  so  hot  at  times  that  a  few  inches  of  the  ice  he 
ran  away  from  would  be  a  relief.  The  easy-going 
Florida  ways  will  come  to  grief  in  the  North,  where  a 
man  must  struggle  hard  five  months  to  provide  food 
for  the  other  seven.  The  Northern  man  who  ships  his 
produce  with  a  short  haul  to  market  will  be  shocked 
at  the  long  line  of  middlemen  who  stand  along  the 
railroad  from  Florida.  The  chances  are  that  neither 
of  these  men  realizes  what  the  change  will  mean  to 
them.  As  between  the  two  sections  we  believe  the 
North  offers  the  better  opportunity  to  a  man  in  fair 
health  and  moderate  means,  but  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  for  anyone  to  pull  up  stakes  and  travel  up  or 
down  the  country  to  a  new  home. 


BREVITIES. 

Talk  about  nut  markets,  Canada  alone  Imported 
3,210,580  pounds  of  peanuts  last  year — and  wanted  more. 

Why  should  New  York  spend  money  to  boom  irriga¬ 
tion  enterprises  in  the  West,  while  thousands  of  our  own 
acres  need  draining? 

Happy  is  the  cow  whose  owner  grew  a  crop  of  man¬ 
gels.  This  root  equals  silage.  The  Holstein  cattle  men 
would  hardly  undertake  to  test  a  cow  for  great  production 
without  mangels. 

Experiments  in  North  Dakota  show  that  if  the  last 
growth  of  Alfalfa  is  left  without  cutting  the  crop  winters 
better.  The  theory  is  that  this  late  growth  draws  water 
from  the  soil  and  permits  the  Alfalfa  to  harden  up  for 
Winter. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  spoke  of  the  last  reunion  of 
Mexican  War  Veterans.  To  show  how  The  R.  N.-Y. 
covers  the  country,  we  mfly  say  that  the  paper  goes  to 
the  neighborhood  where  one  of  these  veterans  lives  and 
his  sons  receive  the  paper. 

There  is  one  thing  which  all  farmers  who  use  chem¬ 
icals  should  remember :  These  chemicals  should  be  spread 
as  evenly  as  possible.  They  are  all  concentrated,  and  will 
burn  or  injure  vegetation  if  they  are  dumped  in  handfuls 
upon  growing  crops.  They  should  be  spread  out  all  over 
the  ground. 


1910. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKEB 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY 
Picked  From  the  Berry  Patch. 

I  think  it  was  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  1908,  that  1  first  read  the  proposed 
plan  of  organizing  the  American  Woman’s 
League,  yet  before  the  month  was  completed 
Mr.  Lewis  issued  a  hurry-up  call  for  all 
who  wished  to  obtain  a  membership  in  the 
Founder’s  Chapter  to  make  application  for 
membership  at  once,  as  he  expected  soon 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Founder’s 
Chapter  was  completed.  I  thought  it 
strange  that  so  many  should  rush  in  in  so 
short  a  time.  A  couple  of  months  later  I 
picked  berries  until  I  had  saved  the  re¬ 
quired  $52_,  and  seeing  the  call  for  mem¬ 
bership  still  appearing  in  the  Woman's 
National  Daily,  I  gave  ray  $52  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Lewis  publications.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  state¬ 
ment  savored  of  untruth,  but  I  excused 
it  as  the  result  of  over  zeal.  Later  he 
began  to  advertise  stock  in  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  for  sale.  He  made  great  and  wonder¬ 
ful  promises  regarding  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  and  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  an  investment  in  this  stock,  urging 
everyone  to  buy  at  lea§t  one  share  at  any 
sacrifice,  as  it  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime 
to  obtain  something  of  great  value  which 
was  certain  to  yield  a  competency  to  its 
fortunate  owners.  Having  read  of  his 
troubles  and  of  the  alleged  great  injustice 
which  had  been  done  by  the  Government 
postal  ollicials,  I  gave  him  my  sympathy 
and  unbounded  confidence,  and  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  borrowed  $1,000  at  the  bank 
here,  giving  10  per  cent  on  it,  and  sent 
him  $900  in  exchange  for  a  seven-per-cent 
10-months  note,  ordering  that  at  maturity 
I  be  given  stock  in  the  Trust  Company  in¬ 
stead  of  the  money  payment.  Then  1  sent 
for  two  shares  in  the  Trust  Company,  giv¬ 
ing  the  required  $520,  supposing  all  this 
time  that  1  should  receive  the  certificate 
immediately  when  the  stock  payment  was 
completed  as  is  the  case  in  buying  stock  in 
other  companies,  and  there  had  been  nothing 
in  the  many  advertisements  to  the  contrary. 
When  I  received  an  “Interim  Receipt”  I 
supposed  a  mistake  had  been  ma'de  and 
wrote  to  the  company  to  that  effect.  I  was 
frightened  when  I  learned  they  would  not 
give  the  stock  certificate.  Then  for  the 
first  time  I  gave  my  attention  to  the  study 
of  this  “Interim  Receipt,”  which  the  com¬ 
pany  had  given  me  for  my  money.  I  saw 
at  once  that  it  promised  nothing,'  that  the 
whole  transaction  was  a  scheme  and  a  trick 
to  get  money  without  giving  or  promising 
any  return.  I  claim  that  this  company  had 
no  right  to  take  money  for  something  it 
had  advertised  tor  sale  but  would  not  de¬ 
liver,  without  naming  this  condition  in 
each  and  every  advertisement.  Think  of 
Mr.  Lewis’s  promises  made  to  induce  people 
to  buy  the  preferred  publishing  stock,  and 
how  he  did  not  keep  these  promises!  Think 
of  his  promises  of  an  annuity  to  his  Found¬ 
er’s  Chapter  members,  telling  them  that  the 
first  year's  annuity  would  of  necessity  be 
small,  not  more  than  $10  or  $15,  but  that 
it  would  increase  each  year.  Now,  after 
two  years  he  will  thrust  upon  these  mem¬ 
bers  a  debenture  note  to  yield  first  40 
cents,  then  GO  cents.  80  cents,  and  so  on 
till  it  reaches  $1.40,  this  $20  debenture 
note  to  be  paid  in  10  years,  backed  by 
other  indefinite  promises.  What  a  source 
of  wealth !  He  talks  of  a  certain  woman 
and  a  certain  publisher  calling  the  other 
League  women  all  sorts  of  dupes,  idiots,  im¬ 
beciles,  and  the  like,  but  what  does  he  vir¬ 
tually  call  them  when  he  creates  traps  and 
lures  women  into  them  just  as  a  herdsman 
lures  his  flocks  into  some  stronghold  when 
he  wishes  to  control  them?  Think  how  his 
“Final  Plan”  was  prepared  and  the  women 
to  whom  he  had  promised  a  governing  vote, 
were  called  in  convention,  then  toasted  and 
feasted  and  flattered  until  there  was  no 
time  left  for  counsel  or  study,  .and  when 
they  were  intoxicated  by  the  newness  and 
excitement  of  their  reception,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  surroundings,  this  "Final 
Plan”  was  “railroaded”  through  when 
these  women  had  been  given  no  time  to 
consider  it,  and  no  chance  to  know  its 
meaning.  But  the  members  of  the 
Founder’s  Chapter  were  not  all  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  so  there  is  a  receipt  for  final 
membership  certificate  attached  to  each 
membership  certificate  for  her  to  sign, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  in  signing  it, 
she  virtually  accepts  the  “Final  Plan”  and 
“By-Laws”  of  the  Founder’s  Chapter.  I 
think  that  every  member  who  has  not  al¬ 
ready  signed  this  receipt  should  be  warned 
not  to  do  so  until  she  studies  this  “Final 
Plan”  and  learns  what  it  means. 

Nebraska.  e.  a.  w. 

The  record  is  growing.  We  have  told 
how  Lewis  got  money  earned  by  work¬ 
ing  girls  in  the  kitchen,  money  earned  at 
the  washtub,  and  money  saved  by  keep¬ 
ing  boarders.  Here  is  money  earned  in 
the  berry  patch.  However  much  you 
may  despise  this  method  of  getting  other 
people’s  money,  you  can  scarcely  fail  to 
allow  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  rare  talent  in 
that  direction.  You  must,  however,  re¬ 
member  that  the  highwayman  and  die 
safe  breaker  have  talent.  Just  think  of 
the  situation.  After  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  the  Government  issued  fraud  or¬ 
ders  against  Lewis  and  his  enterprises, 
and  had  him  indicted  before  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury.  He  was  found  to  have 
misused  the  funds  of  the  now  defunct 
bank,  and  the  bank  was  closed.  Ordi¬ 
narily  these  records  would  stop  the 
practices  complained  of  even  if  they 
went  no  further.  But  the  very  record 
that  would  usually  destroy  confidence 
and  credit  was  used  by  Lewis  as  a 
means  of  creating  a  sympathy  for  him¬ 
self  from  women  who  actually  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  except 
what  Lewis  told  them.  These  women 
believed  what  he  told  them ;  that  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  and  large  bankers  were 
at  the  bottom  of  his  troubles ;  and  that 
the  Government  was  prejudiced  and  did 
not  give  him  a  fair  hearing.  These 
women  had  no  means  of  knowing  of  the 
careful  investigation  by  the  Government 
on  their  behalf,  nor  of  the  damaging  ad¬ 


missions  made  by  Lewis  and  his  records 
during  the  investigation.  They  heard 
only  Lewis’s  plausible  hysterical  story. 
He  made  it  appear  that  he  was  fighting 
for  their  interests,  their  rights,  and  their 
principles.  In  short,  he  made  them  think 
that  he  was  their  disinterested  friend; 
that  the  Government,  in  league  with  ex¬ 
press  companies  and  bankers,  was  an 
enemy  of  both  and  determined  to  use 
the  oowers  of  Government  cruelly  to 
crush  him  and  their  bank.  It  was  a 
great  scheme,  and  it  worked.  The  other 
women,  like  this  one,  gave  him  their 
confidence,  and  sent  him  their  money. 
Those  already  in  the  bank  scheme  sent 
him  an  assignment  of  their  claims  as  he 
requested ;  and  with  these  assignments 
he  was  able  to  make  good  his  shortages 
to  the  bank  through  the  receiver,  so  that 
the  very  women  whose  money  he  got 
under  false  representation  and  fraud  as 
alleged  by  the  Government,  came  for¬ 
ward  and  saved  him  from  the  results  of 
the  alleged  misuse  of  the  funds  of  the 
bank.  But  the  women  are  beginning  to 
catch  on  to  his  methods  at  last.  Now, 
they  see  through  the  game.  He  cannot 
go  on  making  promises,  evading  obli¬ 
gations  and  making  excuses  indefinitely. 
This  woman  not  only  sent  him  $52 
earned  in  the  berry  patch ;  she  borrowed 
$1,000,  paying  $100  for  the  use  of  it,  in 
addition  to  interest,  and  sent  him  in  all 
$1,272.  When  she  complained  to  Mr. 
Higgins,  of  Success  Magazine,  which 
has  joined  hands  with  Lewis,  Mr.  Lewis 
put  up  the  bluff  that  he  would  return 
her  money,  if  she  wanted  to  forego  all 
the  benefits.  She  had  learned  her  lesson, 
and  said  “Send  back  the  money.”  But  it 
didn’t  come.  On  further  complaint  to 
Mr.  Higgins  that  gentleman  informed 
her  that  after  investigation  he  found 
“Mr.  Lewis  did  not  legally  owe  her  a 
penny.”  Of  course  not.  What  is  the 
use  of  employing  smart  lawyers  on  fake 
schemes  if  the  schemer  is  to  become 
legally  responsible  for  the  money  sent 
him.  Why,  bless  your  confiding  soul, 
these  attorneys  are  paid  out  of  your 
money  for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding 
such  responsibility  1  This  woman  made 
the  only  logical  answer.  She  said : 
“That’s  my  complaint.  Lewis  has  my 
money,  and  I  have  nothing  of  value  for 
it.” 

Lewis  is  now  claiming  daily  in  his  pa¬ 
per  that  the  debentures  are  being  taken 
up  and  that  he  has  sold  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  real  estate.  If  so,  he  must 
be  getting  money,  but  he  is  not  paying 
the  $20,000  he  owes  our  subscribers. 


NEW  YORK  CABBAGE  CROP. 

I  have  looked  over  this  section  and 
find  only  about  35  acres  of  late  Fall  and 
Winter  cabbage,  but  what  little  there  is 
looks  unusually  good.  Almost  every  plant 
has  made  a  good  head,  no  worms,  and 
seems  to  be  free  from  disease.  This  sec¬ 
tion  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  Summer 
and  early  Fall  cabbage  that  sold  at  $2.50 
to  $3  for  100  heads.  Present  prices  are, 
domestic,  $G  to  $7  per  ton ;  Danish,  $9  to 
$10.  Only  25  per  cent  of  stock  grown  in 
this  section  is  usually  stored  for  Winter. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  a.  G.  miller. 

The  late  cabbage  in  this  locality  never 
looked  better,  as  it  appears  to  be  free 
from  all  blemishes,  so  unless  something 
unforeseen  occurs  in  the  next  few  weeks 
we  shall  have  the  finest  crop  of  Danish 
cabbage,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity, 
that  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  We  have  already  loaded  one  car  of 
Danish,  and  expect  to  take  it  in  freely 
next  week.  The  worms  and  flies  attacked 
the  plants  shortly  after  setting,  but  abun¬ 
dant  rains  either  destroyed  these  posts  or 
caused  the  plants  to  grow  so  rapidly  tna/ 
they  outgrew  the  effects,  so  that  the  beads 
are  about  all  perfect  at  the  present  time. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  geneva  produce  co. 

The  cabbage  crop  in  this  section  of  the 
county  is  the  largest  in  years,  some  getting 
as  high  as  27  tons  to  an  acre.  There  are 
three  kraut  factories  here,  one  opposite 
our  house  covering  one  acre  of  land.  One 
day  they  took  in  80  loads  of  cabbage,  about 
two  tons  to  a  load.  The  price  is  now  $2.50 
to  $3  per  ton.  I  have  not  sold  my  cabbage 
yet,  have  been  waiting  for  a  higher  price. 
My  potatoes  are  few  in  a  hill,  but  quite 
large,  and  this  is  the  way  with  about  all 
potato  crops  here.  Commenced  digging  Oc¬ 
tober  4.  Very  hard  wind  here  lately  which 
blew  off  about  15Q  bushels  of  apples  in 
my  orchards.  I  have  sold  some  apples  for 
$3  per  barrel.  A  good  hay  and  oat  crop 
and  I  think  corn  the  same.  e.  s.  n. 

Phelps,  N.  Y. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Some  apple  growers  near  here,  who  have 
started  a  good  trade,  are  getting  from 
$1.75  to  $2.50  per  bushel  box  for  best  fruit 
and  $1.20  to  $1.25  for  the  culls.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  packing  and  delivery  comes  out  of 
these  prices.  A.  m.  b. 

Lapeer,  Mich. 

Prince  Edward  Island  reports  a  big  hay 
crop,  something  over  500.000  tons.  About 
half  this  crop  will  be  exported  and  will  go 
to  Boston.  The  local  price  is  now  $8  per 
ton.  The  yield  of  oats  runs  over  7,000,000 
bushels,  with  fairly  good  quality.  Local 
prices  were  35  to  37  cents  per  bushel. 
The  potato  crop  is  a  little  lighter  than 
last  year.  The  export  price  is  about  25 
cents'  per  bushel.  These  potatoes  are 
landed  in  Boston  by  paying  the  tariff  of 
25  cents  and  12  cents  per  bushel  freight, 
and  when  they  come  in  large  quantities 
they  largely  determine  the  price  of  New 
England  potatoes. 

We  are  down  here  in  Egypt — the  land 
of  milk  and  honey  (?),  where  in  times  of 


crop  failures  in  Central  Illinois  the  people 
come  to  get  their  hog  and  hominy.  Plenty 
of  everything  except  money,  yet  a  good 
many  have  more  than  they  need  of  that 
article.  Hill  corn,  as  fine  as  ever  asked 
for.  Plenty  of  clover,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa, 
Stock  peas  for  seed  and  hay.  Some  broom 
corn  planted  this  season  and  over  100 
acres  of  cotton  just  bursting  the  bolls. 
About  200  cars  strawberries  from  this 
county ;  also  cars  of  pears  and  apples, 
although  no  big  crop.  Some  peaches  and 
grapes  and  a  fairly  good  crop  of  raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries.  Our  soil  is  one  of 
the  best  clay  soils,  but  it  has,  in  most 
cases,  been  “mined,”  not  farmed.  The 
hills  were  covered  with  the  very  finest 
oak,  poplar,  beech.  Red  gum  and  a  dozen 
other  kinds  of  timber,  the  valleys  and  low¬ 
lands  with  oak,  hickory,  gum,  ash,  elm, 
cottonwood,  sycamore  and  cypress,  so  you 
see  we  must  have  soil  for  all  varieties  of 
crops.  What  we  need  is  more  good  far¬ 
mers.  I  can  show  you  a  little  "blue  spot.” 
We  have  at  least  300  bushels  green  and 
wax  beans  ready  to  ship  and  they  are  not 
worth  shipping.  St.  Louis,  5  to  25  cents, 
and  Chicago,  20  to  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Villa  Ridge,  Ill.  u.  l.  s. 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT.— The 
corn  crop  will  apparently  be  the  largest  in 
this  country’s  history,  over  3,000,000,000 
bushels.  The  wheat  estimate  is  30,000,000 
bushels  under  last  year,  or  691,769,000 
from  2,000,000  acres  more  than  last  year. 
The  shortage  is  on  Spring  wheat.  Oats 
promise  1,086,380,000  bushels,  nearly  90,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  last  year  ;  rye,  32,088,- 
000  bushels,  150,000  short  of  last  year ; 
barley,  158,138,000,  nearly  13,000.000 
bushels  short.  On  other  crops  the  follow¬ 
ing  percentages  of  a  normal  crop  are 
given  :  Potatoes,  71.8,  1.3  per  cent,  above 
last  year;  tobacco,  80.2,  2.5  above;  apples, 
46.4,  .4  per  cent,  under  last  year. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACH  CROP— The  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
states :  “On  the  whole,  the  present  sea¬ 

son  has  not  been  profitable  to  growers  of 
peaches  in  California.  There  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  market  for  the  early  peaches  because 
the  peach  crop  of  Texas  was  marketed  in 
the  East  about  the  same  time.  During 
the  months  of  July  and  August  peaches 
sold  fairly  well,  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  the  Salways  from  the  North¬ 
western  States  were  shipped  East,  again 
reducing  the  demand  for  the  California 
article.  Ail  through  the  season  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  was  dried  or  sold  to  can¬ 
neries.  Still,  considering  that  the  peach 
crop  was  heavy  in  California,  and  in  other 
peach  producing  sections  also,  California 
peaches  found  a  fairly  good  market.” 

PRIZE  VIRGINIA  APPLES. — Among 
other  prizes  for  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  Horticultural  Society  at  Roanoke, 
January  11-13,  is  the  following:  “Open  to 
competition  from  any  State  (including  Vir¬ 
ginia  )  and  Canada  of  $50  for  the  best  five 
boxes,  one  of  each  variety,  of  Albermarle 
Pippin,  Winesap,  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis, 
Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg, 
Baldwin,  Paradise  Winter  Sweet,  Rome 
Beauty.  All  growers  in  the  countries 
named  are  cordially  invited  to  enter  for 
this  competition  and  to  notify  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  their  entries  by  December  25.” 
The  secretary  is  Walter  Wha'tely,  Crozet, 
Va.  There  is  no  string  tied  to  this  prize. 
It  will  be  given  for  the  best  apples — no 
matter  where  they  come  from. 

CANADIAN  FRUIT.— The  Canadian  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  reports  a  fair  crop 
of  apples  varying  greatly  in  different  sec¬ 
tions.  Markets  are  promising  in  Europe 
and  even  in  South  America.  Prices  are  re¬ 
ported  as  follows :  A  large  number  of  or¬ 
chards  of  medium  quality  have  sold  at  $1.25 
to  $1.50,  firsts  and  seconds  on  the  trees. 
Several  co-operative  associations  have  sold, 
the  general  basis  being  about  $3,  or  some¬ 
what  less,  for  firsts  and  seconds  covering 
the  whole  output.  Where  the  associations 
have  sold  special  varieties  in  solid  carload 
lots,  Baldwins  have  been  bringing  $2.75  to 
$3.25  per  barrel ;  $4  per  barrel  has  been 
obtained  for  fancy  carloads  of  Spys.  In 
district  4,  $3.50  has  been  paid  to  growers 
for  firsts  and  seconds,  solid  carloads  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Snows.  These  figures  constitute 
almost  record  prices  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

OHIO  CROPS. — The  Ohio  Department  of 
Agriculture  gave  the  following  crop  esti¬ 
mates,  October  1  :  The  figures  on  wheat 
production,  based  on  the  acreage  as  re¬ 
turned  by  the  township  assessors,  show  a 
large  increase  over  the  estimated  area  as 
reported  by  the  official  correspondents  of 
the  Department,  hence  the  total  production 
in  bushels  is  much  greater  than  was  antici¬ 
pated  in  previous  reports.  The  assessors’ 
returns  show  that  1,984,895  acres  were 
originally  seeded  to  wheat,  and  deducting 
from  this  the  area  abandoned  there  re¬ 
mained  1,942,599  acres  to  be  harvested. 
Correspondents  estimate  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  was  16  bushels,  a  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  State  as  a  whole  of  31,229,- 
206  bushels.  '  The  production  last  year 
was  27,393,344  bushels.  The  quality  of 
the  grain  is  estimated  at  93  per  cent., 
compared  with  an  average,  as  against  87 
per  cent,  last  year.  The  average  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  is  approximately  the  same  as 
as  the  harvest  of  1909.  Of  last  year’s 
crop,  it  is  estimated  that  but  7  per  cent, 
still  remains  in  producers’  hands.  The 
break  in  the  long  dought  put  the  ground 
in  line  condition  for  seeding,  and  where 
early  sown  the  plant  shows  a  thriving 
condition.  Much  of  the  present  corn 
ground  will  be  put  to  wheat,  and  as  that 
crop  is  late  in  maturing,  seeding  has  neces¬ 
sarily  been  retarded.  The  area  of  oats  as 
reported  by  township  assessors  was  1,441,- 
957  acres,  and  from  this  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  54,094,054  bushels,  an  average  of  38 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  an  increase  of 
approximately  5.000,000  bushels  over  last 
year’s  harvest.  Quality  of  the  grain  is  up 
to  full  average.  100  per  cent.  Barley  shows 
an  estimated  production  of  461,165  bushels, 
while  it  is  estimated  995.239  bushels  of 
rye  were  harvested.  The  corn  prospect  is 
estimated  at  81  per  cent,  of  a  normal 
yield,  based  upon  35  bushels  per  acre  as 
normal,  represented  by  100  per  cent.  The 
area  planted  to  corn,  as  estimated  by  the 
township  assessors,  was  3,074,292  acres, 
and  from  present  prospect  it  should  pro¬ 
duce  87,156,178  bushels.  Even  though  the 
crop  should  husk  out  much  better  than 
now  anticipated  it  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  crop  of  one  year  ago.  At  proper  plant¬ 
ing  season  cool,  wet  weather  prevailed,  and 
the  greater  area  was  planted  late.  During 
the  mouth  of  June  the  plant  made  rapid 
growth,  but  severe  drought  followed  the 


succeeding  months,  and  its  effect  is  now 
apparent  in  the  poor  prospect  reported. 
The  probable  yield  of  potatoes  is  estimated 
at  but  70  per  cent,  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age.  On  the  corresponding  date  last  year 
the  prospect  was  reported  at  89  per  cent. 
The  tobacco  prospect  also  shows  a  material 
decline  in  comparison  with  last  year.  It 
is  reported  at  75  per  cent,  of  an  average 
as  against  97  per  cent,  in  1909.  Apple 
prospect  is  estimated  at  62  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average.  Late  rains  have 
greatly  benefited  pastures. 


STATE  “GRAFT”  INVESTIGATION.— 
The  beet  sugar  bounty  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  pockets  of  the  Albany  Senators 
and  Assemblymen,  it  developed  when  the 
Legislative  graft  inquiry  took  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  proceedings  October  6.  The 
bounty  ran  from  1898  to  1908,  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  killed  it,  and  in  the  ten-year 
period  the  three  beet  sugar  factories  in 
the  State  got  more  than  $545,000  in  public 
bounties.  These  concerns,  none  of  which 
is  now  in  operation,  were  in  Lyons,  Bing- 
liampton  and  Rome.  It  was  testified  the 
Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Refining  Company  alone 
paid  more  than  $17,000  iu  Legislative  graft 
in  the  four-year  period  1905  to  1908,  inclu¬ 
sive.  How  much  was  thus  distributed  by 
the  two  other  factories  has  not  yet  been 
disclosed  in  the  evidence.  The  Lyons  beet 
factory’s  “boodle  fund”  was  disbursed  l».v 
Harry  F.  Zimmerlin,  who  said,  under  oatli, 
he  used  $6,300  of  it  in  May,  1905,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Senator  John  Raines,  $3,000.  In  all 
Raines  got  $9,000.  Assemblyman  Jean  Bur¬ 
nett,  $3,000;  C.  H.  Betts,  clerk  to  the  Re¬ 
vision  Committee  of  the  Legislature.  $300. 
Zimmerlin  said  half  of  what  Burnett  got 
was  intended  for  distribution  to  others  at 
Albany — what  or  which  others  the  witness 
could  not  be  induced  to  admit  he  ever  knew. 
Zimmerlin  testified  that  his  connection  with 
tjie  beet  sugar  industry,  began  in  1900. 
when  he  left  his  hardware  store  in  Lyons 
to  become  the  head  State  beet  sugar  weigh¬ 
er.  The  weighers  weighed  the  sugar  at  the 
factories  and  thus  adjusted  the  bounty.  In 
1902  Zimmerlin  first  appeared  at  Albany  to 
“look  after”  the  bounty  bill,  which  was 
reintroduced  year  by  year.  In  1908  he  was 
made  vice-president  of  his  company.  Fred 
Steigelwald  was  president.  The  witness  said 
he  paid  out  no  graft  at  Albany  until  1905. 
In  1905;  it  was  testified.  Senator  Raines 
told  the  witness  the  bill  couldn’t  pass  that 
year  unless  the  grower  of  beets  received  the 
bounty.  So  then  somebody  conceive  d  the 
idea  of  introducing  a  “joker”  into  the  bill, 
defeating  its  seeming  purpose — to  benefit 
the  farmers.  This  joker  provided  that  the 
bounty  of  $1  a  ton  on  beets  be  paid  to  the 
grower  or  his  assignees.  The  assignee  was 
always  the  sugar  factory.  The  witness 
couldn't  recollect  who  suggested  the  phrase 
“or  his  assignees.”  The  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Assembly  by  A.  1’.  Smith  and 
in  the  Senate  by  Raines.  In  1905  the  bill 
was  not  reported  out  of  the  committee  until 
May  4,  the  day  before  adjournment,  when  it 
was  railroaded  through. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Ivan  C.  Weld,  of 
the  Dairy  Division,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  milk  and  cream  ex¬ 
hibits  at  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago, 
October  20-29.  The  competition  in  this 
department  is  open  to  all  milk  and  cream 
producers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  classes  are  market  milk,  market  cream, 
certified  milk  and  certified  cream.  Only  one 
entry  may  be  made  in  each  class  by  one 
exhibitor,  and  exhibitors  of  certified  milk 
or  cream  are  barred  from  competition  in 
the  market  milk  or  cream  classes.  All  en¬ 
tries  must  be  accompanied  by  complete  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  dealing  with  the  details 
of  production  and  care.  These  questions 
are  printed  on  the  entry  blanks,  which  con¬ 
tain  also  full  information  as  to  entries,  ship¬ 
ment,  etc.,  and  which  may  be  obtained  from 
H.  E.  Van  Norman,  secretary,  or  Ivan  C. 
Weld,  superintendent  of  milk  and  cream 
exhibits.  79  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

At  a  public  hearing  on  October  20  manu¬ 
facturers  and  vendors  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  views  concerning  the  regulations 
that  are  to  be  promulgated  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  new  "insecticide  law.” 
The  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  room  as¬ 
signed  to  the  "food  board”  at  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  new 
law  is  similar  in  form  and  substance  to 
the  food  and  drugs  act  and  forbids  the 
adulteration  or  misbranding  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  that  pass  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  is 
preparing  to  hold  its  annual  corn  show  dur¬ 
ing  Farmers'  Week,  which  occurs  February 
20  to  25,  1911.  Any  farmer  or  others  who 
grow  corn  may  make  entries.  The  prizes 
will  consist  of  banners  and  certificates.  Any 
kind  of  variety  of  corn  may  be  entered  for 
prizes ;  flints,  dents,  popcorn  or  sweet  corn. 
There  will  be  classes  which  will  include  all 
of  these  kinds  of  corn.  The  very  finest  of 
the  season’s  crop  should  be  saved  for  this 
show.  Public  schools  of  the  State  may 
compete  for  banners.  There  will  also  be  a 
class  open  to  Granges  or  other  agricultural 
societies.  All  inquiries  regarding  the  show 
should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  C.  IT.  Tuck, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be 
held  February  1,  2,  3  and  4,  1911,  at  the 
State  fair  grounds.  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Corn  Exposition. 
The  central  group  of  buildings  at  the  fair 
grounds  are  the  most  conveniently  arranged 
of  any  that  could  have  been  secured  by  the 
National  Corn  Association  for  the  Fourth 
Annual  National  Corn  Exposition  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Dairymen's  As¬ 
sociation.  Besides  the  large  convention  hall, 
in  which  the'  meetings  of  the  association 
will  be  held,  there  has  been  provided  for 
the  Dairymen’s  Association  one  entire  build¬ 
ing  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Corn  Exposition  advise 
that  to  date,  the  experiment  stations  of 
over  25  leading  agricultural  States  have 
agreed  to  make  exhibits  at  the  exposition. 
Thursday,  February  2,  has  been  set  anart  by 
the  National  Corn  Association  as  National 
Dairy  Day.  The  Ohio  dairymen  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  act  as  host  and  welcome  the'  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  different  States  and  countries 
who  will  attend  the  National  Corn  Exposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  evening  of  National  Dairy 
Day  will  be  given  a  great  national  dairy¬ 
men’s  banquet  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association.  At  this 
banquet  dairy  dishes  will  predominate  and 
several  of  the  most  prominent  after-dinner 
orators  of  the  dairy  world  will  speak. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day, 

THE  ENI)  O'  THE  DAY. 

Here's  the  end  o'  the  day. 

An’  this  weary  ould  planet 
Turns  again  to  the  gray, 

Dewy  dusk  that  began  it. 

An’  meself  that’s  no  more 
Nor  a  midge  or  a  flea 
Or  a  sand  o’  the  shore, 

Who'd  be  thinkin’  o'  me 
At  the  end  o'  the  day? 

Here's  the  end  o'  the  day, 

An’  it's  little  I’m  wiuuin' 

Wid  my  toilin’  away 

Since  the  same  was  beginnin’ ; 

But  for  all  I’m  so  small. 

Trudgin'  on  by  my  lone, 

If  no  evil  befall 

I’ve  a  world  o’  my  own 
At  the  end  o'  the  day. 

Here’s  the  end  o'  the  day, 

An’  the  stars,  growin'  bolder 
Now  the  sun  is  away, 

Peep  above  the  hills’  shoulder ; 

An’  ’tls  they  that  can  sec 
That  the  dusty  boreen 
Is  a  king’s  road  for  me 
To  my  castle  an'  queen 
At  the  end  o’  the  day. 

T.  A.  Daly,  in  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

* 

A  suds  of  tepid  soft  water  and  good 
white  soap  should  be  used  to  wash  off 
furniture  in  the  Fall  cleaning.  Use  a 
soft  cloth,  rub  the  dirt  off,  and  then  go 
over  file  wood  with  a  second  soft  cloth 
which  has  first  been  wrung  out  of  clean, 
hot  water,  and  then  had  a  little  furniture 
polish  poured  over  it.  A  surprising 
amount  of  dirt,  unmoved  by  ordinary 
dusting,  is  taken  off  in  this  way. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health 
has  now  put  infantile  paralysis  on  the 
list  of  diseases  to  be  placed  under  quar¬ 
antine.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  the 
disease  is  transmitted,  but  it  is  fully  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  communicable,  and  it 
must  now  be  reported  and  quarantined 
for  21  days.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
disease  is  being  made,  and  the  Health 
Department  hopes  that  citizens  will  co¬ 
operate  in  its  efforts  to  combat  it. 

* 

According  to  the  fur  dealers,  muffs 
are  to  be  even  larger  this  year  than  last. 
Instead  of  the  huge  bolster  muff  of  last 
year  it  is  to  be  almost  square  and  flat. 
One  fashionable  muff  of  chinchilla  was 
18  inches  deep  and  21  inches  wide,  re¬ 
quiring  32  skins.  We  are  told  that  fur 
will  be  very  largely  used  for  trimming 
in  the  Winter  fashions.  Seal  and  mus¬ 
quash  coats,  either  very  long  or  very 
short,  are  to  be  fashionable;  the  mus¬ 
quash,  as  it  is  called  abroad,  is  known 
here  as  French  seal,  and  owes  its  origin 
to  our  native  muskrat.  Fur  toques,  or 
combinations  of  fur  and  feathers,  are 
prominent  in  foreign  fashion  papers.  The 
great  fault  of  a  fur  hat  of  any  kind  is 
excessive  weight,  and  here  marabou 
feathers  have  the  advantage  as  a  trim¬ 
ming,  giving  the  fluffiness  of  fur  com¬ 
bined  with  lightness. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  spite  of  the 
scantiness  of  prevailing  styles,  pleated 
skirts  are  still  in  fashion  for  tailored 
suits.  There  is  one  marked  difference, 
however;  whereas  the  pleated  skirts  two 
Winters  ago  had  a  band  of  material  for 
trimming  near  the  bottom,  this  Winter 
such  a  band  goes  straight  around  just 
above  the  knees.  The  pleats  are  stitched 
down  flat  as  far  as  this  band,  instead  of 
merely  being  stitched  just  below  the 
hips.  This  enables  one  to  make  over  an 
older  skirt  by  stitching  the  pleats  down 
as  far  as  the  knees  and  raising  the  trim¬ 
ming  band  to  that  height.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  a  very  full  skirt  some  of  the 
extra  fullness  be  taken  out,  but  we  do 
not  recommend  this  as  practical  with  a 
pleated  skirt,  which  is  usually  made  with 
a  number  of  narrow  gores;  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  take  any  out  without  altering 
the  fit  at  the  top,  as  the  gores  are  much 
narrowed  to  lessen. bulk  over  the  hips. 

It  is  quite  easy,  however,  to  narrow  a 
gored  skirt  by  cutting  over  the  gores. 


At  the  recent  Domestic  Science  and 
Pure  Food  Exhibition  in  this  city  Claude 
G.  Lcland,  supervisor  of  libraries  of  the 
board  of  education,  protested  against 
vitiating  the  child’s  imagination  and 
sense  of  humor  by  the  so-called  comic 
supplement  of  the  Sunday  newspapers. 
Mr.  Leland  said : 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  good,  clean, 
wholesome  fun  in  the  world  of  picture 
books  that  to  feed  them  on  this  trash  in 
their  impressionable  years  is  almost  crim¬ 
inal.  All  the  work  that  schools  and  mu¬ 
seums  and  educators  may  do  toward  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  public  taste  and  public 
manners  is  continually  being  offset  by  the 
cheap  and  sensational  press.  The  wise  par¬ 
ent  will  avoid  this  type  of  child’s  books  as 
carefully  as  she  does  the  source  "from 
which  it  comes,  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  less  thoughtful  friends,  especially 
bachelor  uncles,  who  come  bringing  gifts. 
Think  of  the  opportunities  a  newspaper  has 
to  develop  and  raise  the  public  taste,  in¬ 
stead  of  sinking  continually  below  the  level. 
It  would  seem  that  any  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  no  matter  how  careless  it  may  be  of 
the  truth,  or  how  conscienceless  it  may  be 
in  matters  of  business  or  politics,  might  at 
least  be  interested  in  doing  something 
worth  while  for  the  children.  If  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  very  best  illustrators  can¬ 
not  always  be  obtained,  a  sense  of  humor 
might  be  developed,  and  imagination  might 
be  stimulated,  in  a  more  healthful  manner 
by  reproductions  of  art  subjects  of  inter¬ 
est  to  growing  people.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  grotesque  and 
sensational  to  attract  children.  History  and 
travel  might  be  drawn  on,  even  for  the  first 
years,  if  it  is  only  made  interesting  enough. 

We  wish  more  parents  would  consid¬ 
er.  this.  Look  at  the  hideously  vulgar 
pictures  of  debasing  scenes,  tramps  and 
drunkards,  quarreling  husbands  and 
wives,  and  little  hoodlums  applauded  for 
irreverence,  untruthfulness  and  disre¬ 
spect  for  all  adults,  which  are  the  special 
features  of  the  “comic”  supplement. 
Then  look  at  the  charming  child  pictures 
of  Kate  Greenaway,  the  humor  of  Sir 
John  Tenniel’s  Alice  and  her  friends,  the 
sympathetic  feeling  of  Boutet  de  Monvel, 
the  power  and  vigor  of  Howard  Pyle, 
and  ask  yourself  where  you  would  wish 
your  child’s  sympathies  to  be.  Settle¬ 
ment  workers  in  the  squalor  of  the  great 
cities  recognize  the  power  of  fine  pictures 
in  uplifting  the  children  of  poverty.  Why 
not  uplift  the  children  of  comfortable 
homes,  too? 


More  About  Peanut  Butter. 

An  inquirer  asks  how  to  make  peanut 
butter  that  will  keep.  I  would  like  to  tell 
how  I  make  it.  I  am  sure  anyone  that 
will  make  it  this  way  will  find  it  far 
ahead  of  any  they  can  buy.  I  have  kept 
it  a  long  time  and  found  the  last  every 
bit  as  good  as  the  first.  Seven  pounds 
of  fresh  salted  peanuts.  Rub  off  as  much 
of  the  brown  skin  as  you  can  easily, 
and  grind  fine  in  a  food  grinder,  then 
mix  thoroughly  in  one-quarter  pound  of 
good  sweet  butter  melted,  not  too  hot. 
More  butter  can  be  used  if  wanted 
moister.  Pack  in  glass  cups  and  cover. 

MRS.  t.  c.  F. 

I  have  made  peanut  butter  for  my  own 
use  the  past  10  years  or  more  and  never 
yet  had  any  get  rancid ;  have  kept  it  two 
years.  This  is  mv  recipe :  Take  fresh 
roasted  peanuts  and  put  through  a  meat 
grinder  three  or  four  times,  and  it  will 
be  found  oily  enough  to  spread  without 
adding  oil  or  cream ;  salt  to  taste,  and 
pack  in  jelly  glasses  with  covers.  Re¬ 
move  stones  from  dates,  fill  cavity  with 
some  of  the  nut  butter  before  it  is  salted, 
roll  in  confectioner’s  sugar  and  pack  in 
tin  boxes,  these  will  keep  a  year.  Roll 
in  fresh  sugar  when  wanted  for  use. 
Hickory  nuts,  filberts  and  Brazil  nuts, 
ground  together,  make  a  fine  filling  for 
sandwiches.  Put  through  a  grinder  sev¬ 
eral  times ;  will  not  need  other  oil. 

J.  e.  p. 

Having  used  peanut  butter  only  for  15 
years  I  feel  possibly  I  can  help.  It  is 
made  from  shelled  Spanish  peanuts  cost¬ 
ing  in  small  quantities  nine  to  10  cents 
per  pound.  Parch  in  oven  or  roaster, 
being  careful  not  to  over-parch ;  better 
have  them  a  little  light  than  too  dark; 
then  when  warm  rub  on  coarse  sieve  or 


between  the  hands  till  the  thin  brown 
skin  comes  off.  Pour  from  one  vessel  to 
another  where  there  is  a  breeze  till  you 
get  the  skins  out,  leaving  just  the 
parched  meats,  then  grind  in  a  small 
mill.  The  product  will  be  a  rich  pasty 
mass,  and  if  ground  fine  enough  the  oil 
will  rise  on  top.  In  this  condition  it  will 
keep  18  months.  To  use  take  of  this 
pasty  butter  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  and  stir  till  it  is  a  smooth  mass 
and  will  spread  easily  on  bread,  or  add 
warm  water  and  make  a  rich  cream,  or 
still  more  water  and  make  a  milk,  add¬ 
ing  salt  to  taste.  After  the  water  is 
added  it  will  not  keep  over  24  hours,  so 
only  add  water  to  what  will  likely  be 
used  to-day.  A  method  we  prefer  is  to 
warm  the  nuts  so  they  will  blanch  easily 
but  not  cook  them,  then  grind,  making  a 
raw  peanut  meal ;  then  add  water  and 
rub  to  a  smooth  paste  and  boil,  adding 
water  to  make  about  like  butter  in  con¬ 
sistency  and  salt  to  taste,  or  add  more 
water  and  make  a  milk  dressing  for 
vegetables.  It  is  fine.  The  meal  will 
keep  for  months,  but  after  the  water  is 
added  like  the  parched  butter  it  will  sour 
soon  in  warm  weather.  To  make  an  imi¬ 
tation  beef  gravy  take  an  onion,  grate 
and  add  a  little  oil  or  anything  so  as  to 
fry  the  onion,  then  add  the  roasted  pea¬ 
nut  butter  stirred  smooth  with  water  and 
a  little  flour,  and  boil  till  the  flour  is 
cooked ;  it  is  fine.  The  mills  made  ex¬ 
pressly  to  grind  nuts  cost  $3  to  $5,  and 
last  indefinitely.  irving  keck. 

This  world  is  not  a  very  fine  place 
for  a  good  many  of  the  people  in  it.  But 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  it  shan’t  be  the 
worse  for  me,  if  I  can  help  it.  *  *  * 
I  will  try  to  make  nfe  less  bitter  for  a 
few  within  my  reach. — Felix  Holt. 
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Make  l*  Charming 
Children’s  Garments 

for  either  home  or  school  wear. 
They  are  so  cheap  in  price, 
beautiful  in  design,  and  strong  to 
wear  that  both  children  and 
parents  are  delighted  with  gar¬ 
ments  made  from  them.  Sold 
by  retailers  most  everywhere  at 
10  cents  a  yard. 

If  not  found  Write  for  samples 

PACIFIC  MILLS 

BOSTON 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thr 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  page  10. 
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FOUNDED  1848 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 

Black  and  White  Prints 

have  been  the  stan¬ 
dard  calicoes  for  over 
65years.  Thesecotton 
dress -goods  of  high 
quality  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  numerous 
artistic  designs  print¬ 
ed  with  absolutely  fast 
black  color  on  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  of  well-wov¬ 
en  and  durable  cloth. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


(t*9  BUYS  a  beautiful  31-piece  Dinner  Set;  good 
00  Quality,  elegantly  decorated.  Write  for  litho¬ 
graphs  of  four  designs. 

THE  OLIVER  CO  BUp^NNALLE' 


77E  want  every  community  to 
VV  realize  tho  advantages  of  us¬ 
ing  Ann  Arbor  Gasoline  Lamps.  Wo 
will,  for  a  short  time,  send  on  receipt 
of  $4  00  our  Model  114  lamp,  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  in  brass  or  oxidized  copper,  pre¬ 
paid  to  any  part  of  U.  8,  Give  100  can- 
dlo  power  light  at  cost  of  less  than  %c.  per 
hour.  If  not  satisfactory  return  after  i>0  days 
and  we  will  rofund  monoy.  We  mean  exactly 
this.  Ref’s,  Dun  or  Bradatreet.  Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  complete  catalog.  Superior  Mfg» 
Co.,  305  Second  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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"Churches 
?  Hans 
■»  Offices 


Half  mill-  Absolutely 

.sate — 
forms  to 

giving  satis-  su ranee 

faction  all  over  ~~  underwriters’ 

the  world.  TP*  WV  rules. 

“SUN”  Hollow^  Wire  System 

f  Superior  to  ALL  other  pressure  systems.  Gasoline  pressure  I 
tauk  anywhere  iuside  or  outside  house.  Lamps  operated 

1  iudepeudently.  Sold  subject  to  two  weeks’  trial,  aud  guar¬ 

antee  bond.  Get.  book,  108  styles  fixtures,  full  details.  No 
agents — sold  direct  to  you. 

Sun  Vapor  Light  Co.,  1116  Market  St.,  Canton,  0. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Fainting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint, 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  yon.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 


A  Kaiamazos 

Direct  to  You” 

“a-vDE  .MARK  REGISTERED 


Values  shown 
with  factory 
prices  in  this 
book  have 
saved  65  to  HO 
for  over  140,000 
satisfied  farm¬ 
ers  and  home- 
folks. 


.—“And  Gas  Stoves  Too” 

Spend  One  Cent  For 
This  Big  FREE  Book 

We  pay  the  postage  on  our  Big  Free  Kalamazoo  Book  to  you — over 
100  pages — fully  illustrated— gives  wholesale  prices — explains  our  plan 
and  our  high  Kalamazoo  quality.  Sold  only  direct  to  homos.  Over 
140,000  satisfied  customers  in  21,000  towns — some  near  you— to  refer  to. 
1100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.  Every  Kalamazoo  sent  ready  to  use — 
handsomely  finished  and  blacked— safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We  give  you 

— 30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days’  Approval  Test 

—Freight  Prepaid 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  town  and  city  people  everywhere  are  our 
Tegular  customers  on  this  plan.  You  are  absolutely  protected  and  safe 
In  ordering  a  famous  Kalamazoo  from  us  for 

Cash  or  Credit 

We  trust  responsible  people— give  you  time,  easy 
payments. 

Write  a  postal  for  our  book  today— shows  over  400 
styles  and  sizes,  more  than  any  ten  stores  can  show 
you  in  stock— and  you  save  65  to  640  cash.  No  better 
stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could  be  made — 
at  any  price.  Prove  it  before  we  keep  your  money. 
Be  an  independent  buyer.  Send  name  for  Free  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  H4. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


All  our  cook 
•loves  equipped 
with  oven  ther¬ 
mometer-makes 
baking  easy. 


Kalamazoo  "Radiant” 
Base  Burner 

—Over  16,000  in  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  use.  Most  perfect 
hard  coal  burner. 


1910. 


T  HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give  num¬ 
ber  of  pattern  and  measurement  desired. 

Combination  under  garments  are  greatly 
in  demand  when  snug  fit  over  the  hips  is 
desired.  This  one  is  practical  and  dainty, 
means  three  garments  in  one,  yet  is  easily 
made  and  involves  no  intricacies.  The 
drawers  and  petticoat  are  cut  in  one  and 
the  lower  edges  can  be  straight  or  shaped 
as  preferred.  The  corset  cover  is  one  of 
the  simple  ones  with  only  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  the  size  at  the  neck  edge 
being  regulated  by  beading.  The  garment 
consists  of  the  corset  cover  and  the  draw¬ 
ers  with  petticoat.  The  corset  cover  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back  and  is  finished 


6745  Three-Piece  Combination, 

34  to  44  bust. 

with  hems  at  the  front  edges.  The  draw¬ 
ers  and  petticoat  portions  are  joined,  the 
petticoat  over-lapping  the  drawers  at  the 
back  to  give  the  effect  shown  in  the  front 
view.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  3^4  yards  36,  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide,  3%  yards  of  em¬ 
broidery  for  the  frill,  3  yards  of  beading. 
The  pattern  6745  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34, 
30,  38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 

The  smaller  pictures  include  6691,  over 
blouse,  32  to  40  bust.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
yards  21  or  24,  1  %  yards  32  or  1 (4  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  %  yard  21  for  the 
trimming  portions,  %  yard  of  ribbon  2 
inches  wide  for  the  rosette.  6680,  Norfolk 
jacket  for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16, 


18  years.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (16  years)  is 
3%  yards  27,  3  yards  44  or  2%  yards  52 
inches  wide.  6728,  long  box  coat  for  misses 
and  small  women,  14,  16,  and  18  years. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (16  years)  is  5%  yards  24 
or  27,  3  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide  for  full 
length,  4%  yards  24  or  27,  27 2  yards  44  or 
52  for  the  three-quarter  length.  6261, 
child’s  apron,  2,  4  and  6  years.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (4  years)  is  2%  yards  24,  2  yards  32 
or  1  %  yards  44  inches  wide.  6228,  infant’s 
long  or  short  one-piece  kimono,  one  size. 
For  the  long  kimono,  will  be  required  2V6 
yards  of  material  24,  2 %  yards  27  or  1% 
yards  either  36  or  44  inches  wide  with  8% 
yards  of  banding ;  to  make  the  sh„rt 
kimono  %  yard  any  width.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents. 


The  rarest  feeling  that  ever  lights  a 
human  face  is  the  contentment  of  a  lov¬ 
ing  soul. — Beecher. 


Hop  Yeast. 

Could  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
hop  yeast,  taking  the  hops  from  the  time 
they  are  picked  and  dried  until  they  are 
made  into  yeast?  I  have  a  very  tall  bush 
that  is  heavily  laden  with  hops,  but  I  do 
not  understand  the  process. 

MRS.  W.  n. 

Gather  and  dry  the  hops,  storing  them 
in  a  closed  paper  bag  in  a  dry  place. 
The  yeast  calls  for  four  medium-sized 
potatoes,  one-half  cup  of  dry  hops,  one 
quart  boiling  water,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  two  level  table¬ 
spoonfuls  salt,  and  one  compressed 
yeast  cake.  Roil  the  potatoes,  drain  off 
the  water,  and  mash  potatoes  until  free 
from  lumps.  Pour  the  boiling  water, 
which  may  include  the  water  drained 
from  the  potatoes,  over  the  hops,  and 
simmer  15  minutes.  Measure  into  a 
three-quart  bowl  or  crock  the  flour, 
sugar  and  salt,  and  mix  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  Strain  the  hop  water  and  add 
at  once  to  the  dry  materials,  stirring 
rapidly  all  the  time.  Add  the  mashed 
potato,  and  give  the  whole  a  thorough 
beating.  Cool  to  70°  or  80°  F.,  and  add 
one  compressed  yeast  cake  or  one  dry 
yeast  cake  soaked  in  one-half  cup  of 
warm  water  for  half  an  hour.  Keep  at 
a  temperature  of  70°  fer  three  or  four 
hours,  stirring  down  as  often  as  it  comes 
to  the  top.  Bottle  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place.  Do  not  cork  tightly  at  first.  One 
cup  of  this  yeast  is  equal  to  one  com¬ 
pressed  or  one  dry  yeast  cake. 

The  Summer  Boarder  Again. 

This  time  it  is  a  pleasant  tale  to  tell. 
It  was  not  my  intention  to  take  any 
boarders.  I  am  usually  too  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  people  “to  board,”  to  think  of 
“taking  boarders,”  but  I  am  one  of  those 
women  who  do  things  impulsively  at 
times,  and  when  I  received  the  request 
for  board,  I  thought  I  would  try.  I  had 
already  four  in  family  and  two  hired 
men,  and  all  the  work  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  farmer’s  wife  who  looks  for  it, 
so  doing  for  two  more  meant  really 
more  than  I  should  try  to  do,  just  as  I 
know  is  the  case  when  any  farmer’s  wife 
takes  boarders.  I  decided  that  my  charge 
must  not  be  very  high  ($5  per  week), 
that  I  might  have  that  as  a  salve  when  I 
felt  that  I  was  r.ot  just  up  to  the  mark. 
Secondly,  I  provided  such  things  as  we 
had  on  the  farm,  and  such  as  we  bought 
for  our  own  family,  and  I  gave  those 
two  boarders  as  nearly  as  possible  just 
such  meals  as  we  had  when  they  were 
not  here,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  des¬ 
serts.  Then  for  the  time  they  were  here 
I  followed  this  plan;  To  save  the  hur¬ 
ried  preparation  of  vegetables,  etc.,  for 
a  cooked  dinner,  I  served  lunch  at  noon. 


It  was  a  substantial  meal,  but  not  so 
much  work  required  as  for  the  regular 
dinner,  which  followed,  at  night. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  do  in  that  way  on  a  farm  at 
all  times,  and  sometimes  it  is  more  pleas¬ 
ant  for  the  housekeeper  to  have  a  light 
supper  and  thereby  more  time  in  th£ 
afternoon,  but  it  did  not  seem  so  in  this 
case.  Of  course  there  was  extra  work, 
but,  as  I  said,  mine  is  a  pleasant  tale 
and  the  extra  work  was  not  so  great  as  I 
anticipated.  These  young  women  saw 
that  I  was  under  a  strain,  and  in  the 
nicest  ways  they  relieved  me  and  at  the 
same  time  made  me  feel  that  I  was  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  sweetest,  most  restful  vaca¬ 
tion  they  had  ever  enjoyed.  They  dared 
me  to  enter  their  room  to  do  any  man¬ 
ner  of  cleaning,  saying  that  they  needed 
that  amount  of  exercise  to  keep  them  in 
health.  They  sewed  and  read  and  slept 
and  ate  as  if  life  were  a  joy.  I  had 
nothing  to  offer  them  but  a  clean,  cool 
room  and  simple  meals,  no  bath  room, 
ice,  carriage  rides  or  amusements  of  any 
kind.  Yet  these  two  New  York  teach¬ 
ers,  university  graduates,  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  our  life  as  only  well-bred  peo¬ 
ple  can  do.  I  wish  such  girls  were  the 
type  of  the  American  girl.  Then  we 
should  not  need  to  flinch  when  we  read 
such  articles  as  one  of  our  leading  maga¬ 
zines  for  September  printed  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

I  have  had  visitors  before  who  were 
college  girls  and  girls  of  good  standing 
socially,  and  when  they  left  my  home 
and  I  saw  the  room  they  had  left — the 
floor  littered,  scrap  paper  and  torn  let¬ 
ters  and  loose  hair  on  the  bureau,  in¬ 
variably  some  of  their  belongings  left  be¬ 
hind  to  be  sent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I 
appreciated  my  boarders  who  left  their 
room  in  the  neatest  possible  condition, 
and  nowhere  in  the  house  books  or 
magazines  in  disorder.  I  am  aware  that 
these  young  women  are  exceptions,  but 
as  they  board  all  the  year,  being  or¬ 
phaned,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
our  work  with  our  daughters  may  pos¬ 
sibly  not  fail.  It  is  a  rare  thing,  it  seems, 
to  find  a  young  girl  so  unselfish  that, 
without  ostentation,  she  seems  to  do  the 
right  way  in  the  most  pleasant  manner, 
but  it  is  an  accomplishment  which 
eclipses  all  others.  l.  s. 

Over  the  sunset  lands 
A  shadowy  sower  passed, 

A  scrip  within  his  hands 
Wherefrom  the  seed  he  east. 

Until  the  dusk  grew  deep 

He  scattered  again  and  again ; 

It  was  the  sower  Sleep 

Sowing  the  dreams  of  men  ! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

My  lamp  -  chim¬ 
neys  are  made  of 
Macbeth  “Pearl 
Glass.” 

Bottle  glass  isn’t 
good  enough  for  a 
lamp-chimney. 

Heat  won’t  break 
Macbeth  “Pearl 
Glass”  lamp-chimneys.  They 
are  tough.  Only  an  accident 
makes  you  buy  another. 

A  size  and  style  for  every 
burner.  My  Index  tells  which 
one  to  o-et.  Send  for  it. 

o 


Reg.  U.  S.  l‘»t.  Off. 


Macbeth 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 


When  You  Buy  a  Piano 

you  want  to  know  you  are 


getting  the  best  for  your  money 

When  you  buy  a 
Cornish  ”  you 
get  full  l'  1  n  o 
■\  due  —  nothing 
a  <i  d  e  (1  f  r  the 
'toction  of  di  .ders. 

Sent  To  You  For  A  Year’s  Free  Trial 


Cornish  Pianos,  for  real 
merit,  are  unexcelled 
by  any  other,  what¬ 
ever  the  price, 
or  name,  or 
reputation. 


Three  Tears’  Credit, 

On  This  BABY  C  BAND 


Must  provo  their 
superior  value 
over  all  others  by 
home  tests  or  we 
pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  We 
viil  place  a  piano 
in  your  Lome, 
freight  paid 
If  you  wlrii,  at 
rock-  hot!  o  m 
factory  price, 
upon  terms  of 
your  own 
choice,  riving 
you  1  year  t  >  test 
the  Instrument 
before  you  need 
decide  to  keep  16 
aad  we  gi  vo  you 
a  Bond  of 
Indem  nity 
which  holds  us  to 
this  offer  ami  also 
insures  instru¬ 
ment  ago i n  8  t 
defect  for  25  years. 


Send  For 

The  New 

CORNISH 

BOOK 

The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  issued 
—It  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  you 
buy  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
book  Is  yours  for 

Wrltafurbl™'  ,  Save  One-third— Buy  On  The 
vvriterorltnow.  COBNISH  PLAN -Easy  Term 

Romish  Washington,  New  Jerse; 

yLFVI  lllvl/  yLfV*  Established  Over  BO  Year 


Personal 
Word 

I  have  built  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit  upon 
my  knowledge  of  the 
average  man's  needs, 
and  because  it  is  the 
right  and  true  way 
1  am  able  to  say  that 
beautifully  furnished 
homelike  homes  are 
now  at  your  command 
no  matter  where  you 
live  or  what  your  in¬ 
come.  1  personally 
guarantee  every  word 
in  this  Ad  to  be  true 
and  trust  you  will  send 
for  my  freo  catalog. 
It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  usoful  informa¬ 
tion.  It  will  show  you 
how  I  am  progressing 
in  my  ambition  to 
have  1.000,000  fam¬ 
ilies  say  of  me,  “Ho 
helped  to  furnish  and 
beautify  our  home” 

Spear  ol  Pittsburg 


Sit  right  down  now  and  write  for  my 
big,  free,  bargain  catalog.  A  postal  will 
do.  You  can  lose  nothing  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  greatly  benefited.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  for  the  home,  shows  you  how 
to  save  money,  and  best  of  all  tells  you 
how  to  use  oar  credit. 

Shopping  Made  Easy 

You  want  a  comfortable  and  beautiful 
home  — a  home  that  you  can  be  proud  of. 
My  business  is  to  make  this  easy  for  you. 
With  my  big  bargain  catalog  before  you, 
you  can  see  my  immense  stock  of  carpets, 
rugs,  lace  curtains,  portiers,  couch  covers, 
etc.,  in  actual  colors.  Also  furniture, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  dishes,  cutlery,  go- 


carts,  baby  carriages,  sewing  machines, 
machines,  silverware,  clocks,  pictures,  iron 
and  brass  beds,  bedding,  —  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  comfort  and  beauty.  The 
magnificentpictures  and  correct  descriptions 
enable  you,  right  at  home,  to  make  a  select¬ 
ion  even  more  easily  than  if  you  visited  my 
immense  show  rooms  in  Pittsburg,  New 
York,  or  Cincinnati. 


Don’t  Worry  About  Payments 


$0.75  **ats  Spear’s  Special  Plym- 
-  oath  Range  In  Your  Home 

The  Spear  Range  that  has  created  so  great  a 
sensation.  Made  of  best  American  Blue 
Steel,  full  asbestos  lining;  extra  large 
oven,  19  inches  across.  Main  top  has  six 
8  inch  lids  and  is  made  of  extra  heavy 
cast  iron.  Price  $23.95,  $3.75  cash 
with  order,  balance,  $  1 .75  monthly. 


Priet 

Without 

Reservoir, 

*1  0.95 


The  'Spear  Credit  System  was  invented 
for  YOUR  special  benefit.  Already  thous¬ 
ands  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  It  grades 
the  payment  according  to  the  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  customer  and  saves  you  money 
besides.  I  do  not  charge  you  for  trusting 
you  and  I  guarantee  a  big  saving  for  you 
on  every  article  you  purchase.  Ho  not  de¬ 
prive  yourself  of  anything  you  need  for 
lack  of  ready  cash  and  do  not  lose  the  in¬ 
terest  on  your  money  by  neglecting  to  use 
our  credit.  Just  send  for  my  catalog  and 
select  what  you  wish  to  order.  You  can 
pay  for  the  goods  as  you  use  them. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  LSI?,  Hff&ZXn 

T^;:;v."ASsf4“K.r.frp„  «»« 

-  Re-  9x12—4*11.95  and  up. 


Puts  Up  This 
Fine  Base  Bur 
ner  In  Your  Home' 

This  8  to  vo  is  built  to 
ffiye  one-third  more  heat 
with  ono-thiid  lest  fuel 
and  never  before  has  so 
much  style,  beauty  and  qual¬ 
ity  gono  into  any  moderr.fo 
priced  burner.  It  is  self-feed¬ 
ing,  double-heating,  with  a 
return  fluo,  and  is  decorated 
with  a  wealth  of  heavy  silver 
nickel  of  exquisite  design, 
58  inches  high  and  burns 
hard  coal. 

Price  $27.55,  Terms— 
$4.50  cash  with  order, 
balance 
payable 
mon 
thly. 


them  or  return  at  my  expense,  _ 

freight  both  ways  if  you  decide  to  return  the  "goods, 
member  you  have  tne  use  of  them  while  paying. 

$11.65  Metal  Bed,  Spring.  Mattress  and  Pillows 

Spear  &  Co., 

Dept.  I9MM  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

There  are  three  great  breeds  of  hogs, 
and  in  the  order  of  their  numbers  they 
are  Poland-Chinas,  Duroc- Jerseys  and 
Berkshires.  The  Duroc-Jersey  hog  is' 
rapidly  becoming  more  popular,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so.  They  have  all  the  good 
points  of  the  Poland-Chinas,  but  the 
sows  have  larger  litters  of  pigs  and  the 
ability  to  save  them,  while  the  fat  hogs 
when  ready  for  market  outweigh  Poland- 
China  hogs  of  the  same  age  and  finish. 
The  picture,  Fig.  430,  is  of  a  purebred 
Duroc-Jersey  boar  in  breeding  condition. 

1  lis  good  back,  hams  and  sides  are  very 
noticeable,  and  denote  an  excellent  in¬ 
dividual  of  this  excellent  breed.  The 
Duroc-Jersey  and  the  Poland-China 
breeds  originated  in  Ohio,  and  constitute 
the  corn  belt  type  of  hog.  Long  grown 
by  breeders  who  selected  for  neatness  of 
frame,  a  result  favored  by  a  ration,  prin¬ 
cipally  corn,  which  consisted  largely  of 
fat  and  carbohydrates,  and  low  in  content 
of  protein  and  calcium  salts,  hogs  of 
these  two  breeds  are  chunky,  early  ma¬ 
turing  and  producers  of  the  best  lard 
in  the  world.  Hogs  of  these  breeds  are 


in  a  cool  place  until  I  have  sufficient  to 
churn,  which  is  about  two  days.  I  then 
add  a  starter,  which  is  fresh  butter¬ 
milk  from  last  churning,  which  has  been 
kept  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  getting 
rancid.  I  add  about  one  quart  to  five 
gallons  of  cream.  Before  churning  I 
wash  out  the  churn  with  scalding  water, 
then  rinse  well  with  cold  water.  I  churn 
the  cream  at  5G°  until  it  is*  of  granular 
form  about  the  size  of  wheat.  I  then 
draw  off  the  buttermilk  and  wash  it 
twice  with  good  cold  water  at  56°,  then 
add  salt,  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  put 
the  butter  in  one-pound  prints  wrapped 
in  parchment  paper.  john  r.  young. 

Best  Creamery  Milk  Records. 

I  send  you  herewith  figures  taken  from 
my  creamery  statements  for  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July  and  August,  these 
being  the  months  for  which  the  prizes 
were  given.  I  delivered  during  this 
time  37,588  pounds  of  milk,  making 
1891.4  pounds  of  butter.  This  was  deliv¬ 
ered  from  12  common  grade  Jersey 
cows  which  had  been  milked  since  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February.  During  the  Winter 
my  cows  are  fed  corn  fodder  morning 
and  night,  with  Alsike  clover  hay  at 
noon.  After  they  are  fresh  they  arc  fed 
from  eight  to  10  pounds  of  grain  a  day, 
according  to  the  amount  of  milk  given. 
When  they  are  turned  on  pasture  they 


"hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


A  REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  BOAR.  Fig.  430. 


fine  of  bone  and  fatten  easily  at  early 
ages,  making  possible  the  large  run  of 
175  and  200-pound  hogs  that  were  so 
much  in  demand  during  the  present  year. 

Though  of  the  fine-boned,  meat-built 
chunky  type  of  hog  the  Duroc-Jersey  is 
not  so  extreme  as  the  Poland-China,  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  larger  and  possessing  more 
scale.  Their  color  is  a  rich  red  or  ma¬ 
hogany,  and  is  very  pleasing.  The  faults 
of  the  breed  are,  a  tendency  towards  too 
large  litters  of  undersized  pigs,  faulty 
backs  and  a  tendency  to  sandy  colors. 
The  writer  does  not  have  much  faith  in 
the  oft-repeated  statement  that  sows  of 
chunky  conformation  are  less  prolific 
and  poorer  mothers  than  sows  of  lankier 
type,  for  it  would  seem  that  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  being  too  fat.  Instead  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  conformation,  it  is  one  of  getting 
too  much  fattening  food  and  not  enough 
nitrogen  and  calcium  phosphate  and 
other  needed  calcium  salts  in  the  rations. 
A  few  days  before  the  above  picture  was 
taken  this  boar  had  been  inoculated  with 
cholera  serum,  as  several  hogs  on  the 
same  farm  had  died  with  this  diseases. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w.  e.  d. 


are  given  no  grain  through  the  flush  of 
the  season,  but  begin  again  as  soon  as  I 
see  any  shrinkage  in  the  milk  flow,  this 
year  it  being  July  13.  For  the  past  two 
years  I  have  been  weighing  the  milk 
from  each  cow  at  each  milking,  so  it  is 
easy  to  note  any  dropping  off  in  milk. 
I  also  purchased  a  four-bottle  Babcock 
milk  tester  <md  can  only  say  that  it  is 
more  than  surprising  to  see  how  this 
combination  of  scales  and  tester  will 
prove  that  our  cows  we  think  to  be  poor 
are  often  the  best,  and  the  ones  we  think 
the  best  are  very  often  not  worthy  of 
stable  room.  I  try  to  have  a  piece  of 
oats  and  peas  ready  to  cut  and  feed  in 
the  stable  when  the  dry  weather  comes, 
usually  about  August  1.  When  these  are 
gone  I  begin  cutting  corn  fodder  and 
feed  in  the  same  way.  Four  of  the  cows 
that  I  now  have  are  to  be  turned  off  this 
Fall,  as  their  returns  are  not  satisfactory. 

FRED.  W.  BRIGGS. 


NEW  YORK  DAIRY  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

The  following  notes  are  sent  by  dairymen 
who  won  prizes  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse. 

The  Making  of  Fine  Butter. 

In  making  fine  butter  one  must  observe 
three  rules,  viz.,  first,  care  of  cows  and 
stables;  second,  care  of  milk  and  cream; 
third,  most  important  of  all,  cleanliness 
in  all  things.  My  stables  are  made  of 
cement,  with  plenty  of  light,  cows 
groomed  well  before  milking,  and  udders 
washed,  then  with  a  clean  pail  and  clean 
hands  I  milk  quickly  and  quietly.  After 
milking  I  put  the  milk  through  a  cream 
separator;  when  through  I  put  the  cream 


CRITICS 

The  physician  who  recommends, 
the  patient  who  uses  and  the 
chemist  who  analyzes 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

have  established  it  as  pre-eminently 
the  best  in  purity,  in  perfection 
and  in  results. 

No  other  preparation  has  stood 
such  severe  tests,  such  world-wide 
imitation  and  met  with  such  popu¬ 
lar  and  professional  endorsement. 

To  the  babe,  the  child  and  the 
adult  it  gives  pure  blood,  strength, 
solid  flesh  and  vitality. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 


SEND  NO 
MONEY  AWAY 

Fop  Cream  Separators 

Send  no  money  away  on  anybody’s 
“game.”  Pay  no  freight.  Waste  no  time 
on  complicated  cream  sepa¬ 
rators.  No  need  to.  You 
can  have  a  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream  Separator, 

free  of  cost,  tor  a  thorough 

trial— and  you  know  that 

Tubulars  are 

The  World’s  Best 
Cream  Separators 

Tubulars  are  guaranteed  for¬ 
ever.  Back  of  that  guaranty 
stands  the  oldest  separator  con¬ 
cern  in  America  and 
the  largest  in  the  cgj|§§ 
world.  We  can  make  p 
that  guaranty  because 
Dairy  Tubulurs  pro-  : 
duce  twice  the  skim-  f; 
ming  force  of  common 
separators  and,  therefore, 
neither  need  norcontainthe 
complicated  parts  all  com¬ 
mon  machines  must  have. 

This  makes  Tubulars  vastly 
simpler,  vastly  more  effi¬ 
cient,  vastly  more  durable 
than  common  separators. 

Ask  for  free  trial  of  a 
Tubular.  Later  than  and 
different  from  all  others. 

Catalogue  No.  153  tells  all 
aboutTubulars.  Writeforit. 


30 

tfrs 


Dairy  Tubn- 
lars  are  uelf- 
oiling.  No  oil 
holes,  tabes 
or  oaps. 


THE  SIYARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chleatjo,  III.,  Snu  Francisco.  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
_ Toronto.  Cun  ,  Winnipeg;,  Can. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON 


STALLIONS  and  MARES 

FOR  SALK  AT  THKIR  REAL  WORTH 

JAY  GELDER,  RIVERLAND  FARM, 


KANONA,  N.  Y. 
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QBEinDQUIDCC  —  100  yearling  ewes;  40 
wIIcC  VI  vjllf  IlE.d  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 

Dome  fnt*  Qo1c»  Registered  Shropshire 
IVclIIIO  IUI  J<X  IC  yearlings  and  t  w  o- 
year-olds.  E.  K.  STKVKNS  &  SON.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Cak  0o|n  Registered  Itnmbouillet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
I  Ul  OCiiG  HALL1DAY.  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Highland  stock  farm  shiiop- 

SHIRKS.  I  offer  fot  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

CfJP  PA  I  C  —Lincoln  rams,  yearlings  and 
lUn  OHLL  lambs.  Good  ones.  Also  Mallard 
ducks.  E.  A.  BENTLEY,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

TUNIS  SHEEP~Get  a  st,ai't  now  with  thisvery 

■  u  11 1 w  vn hardy  and  money-making  breed. 

Prices  reasonable. forbothsexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERS0N,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


PPlI  I  IC  PIIPP— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UuLLIL  rUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


JCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
*  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES 


—  Sable  with 
liberal  white 
markings— the  intelligent  kind.  Sired  by  Highland 
Squire,  son  of  Squire  of  Tytton.  the  great  inter¬ 
national  champion.  Dam  also  well  bred.  Males 
17,  females,  open  or  spayed,  $5. 

Clover  Nook  Stocic  Farm,  CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 
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I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-in 

each  ol'  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Kecord 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
111  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  1I.C.  &  II. B.  llnrpendinsr,  Dundee,  Ji.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^  £S 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSGN,  Proprietor,  Marbiedale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Large,  strong  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten  this 
fall  If  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
catalogue.  Sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  all  sold. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


AIRY  CATTLE 


3 


<Ihe 

MOST 
MONEY 

for  One  Dollar 

Inverted  in  Food  ,  .  ^ 

4j*s»in  impartial  trials/ 

.  j 

from  g&fcP 

\ The  GUERNSEY  COW 

Her  Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the  Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

The  Guernsey  was  the  First  Breed  lo  establish  so 
Advanced  Register  on  basis  of  Years  Records 
with  Public  Supervision. 

An  average  of  over  1000  official  year's  records  show  ; 

8000  lbs.  Milk  400  lbs.  Butter  Fat 

(Equivalent  to  460  lbs.  butter) 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT.  BUTTER  FAT  5.07 

Full  information  regarding  the  breed  by  writing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEI N-FRI  ESI  AN  ASS'N  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  HOUGHTON. SECY. BOX  105,  BRATTLEBORO.VT. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  pleaso  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  tired  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOll.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOUR  MONTHS  OLD  PONTIAC  BULL 

Sire,  King  Pontiac  Pietertjo,  one  of  best  sons  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs;  dam.  Beryl  Wayne  Korn- 
dyke  De  Ivol.  Calf  light  colored.  t\ell  grown. 
Price  $75,  crated  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVER II ALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Lunt,  Owner  J.  J.  Eden,  Manager 


REGISTERED  OHIO 

HO  LSTE I  NS  -  FRIESIANS. 

THIS  BAWNDALIS  STOCK  FARM 

For  three  years  the  home  of  Pletertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  DeKol.  Eighty  head.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Address. 

CHAS.  W,  HORR, 

Wellington,  Ohio 


The  Czar’s  Jubilee  92345 

A.  J.  C.  O.  Dropped  Aug.  3,  1900,  Solid 
dark  grey  with  full  black  points.  Heady  for 
light  service  and  a  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  2  cows,  9  heifers,  7  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


Breed  Up— Not  Down^oTrc.“"1i«SS'£ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires,  it.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


f  1  Bull  Calf,  dropped  June  17,  '10. 
I  4  Heifers,  dropped  June  4, '10,  Aug. 
I  (i,  ’10,  Mar.  24,  '09,  Sept.  5,  ’OH. 
Solid  coior.  Sire  tiie  Best  Pure  St.  Lambert  in 
Penn.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Penn. 

AYDCHIDS'C-U11"  calves  from  cows 
A  I\011AI\£v0  that  returned  $1U0  each 

in  6  months.  R.  TEMPLETON  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 

RAI  I  AWAY  PATTI  C-Fnrgestherd  in  Michigan. 
UMLLUVVA  J  uA  I  I  LC  Milk  and  Beef  strain,  stock 
for  sale.  Chamberlin  &  Son.  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 


JS  X^7-X3XT3S 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  higliest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  ,  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN.  N.  Y. 


nilRflPQ  THE  1{IG’  I>KE1'  FELLOWS 

UUllUUd  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  ami  Gilts  for  sale  at  till  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer.  Pa. 

OHIO  DUROC  PIGS 

Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

Mature  oarly.  Hardy  and  very  Prolific. 
Choice  Stock.  Address 

R.  W.  McALLEN,  -  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


NEW  ARRIVAL  STALLIONS  and  MARES 

AT  THE 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  VISIT  MY  FARMS 

Where  You  Will  Find  Anythiny  You  Want  Amony  The 
Splendid  Line  Of 

BELGIAN.  PERCHERON  and  GERMAN 
COACH  STALLIONS  and  MARES 

I  Now  Have  On  Hand.  A  Finer  Lot  Was  Never  Imported. 

Their  excellence  in  every  particular  cannot  be 
excelled  anywhere  and  every  up-to-date  farmer 
and  breeder  should  not  fail  to  see  my  splendid 
new  importation  tie  fore  buying.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  get  started  right  in  the  horse  busi¬ 
ness.  Prospective  purchasers  met  at  the  station. 

.  .  BOTH  'PHONES  AT  FARM  .  .  . 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Col.  G.  W.  Crawford,  Prop. 
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A  RATION  FOR  HENS. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  which  is  the 
better  mash  (dry)  for  laying  hens,  the 
Maine  ration,  or  one  with  ground  oats  in 
place  of  linseed  in  Maine  ration,  other 
meals  the  same  kind  and  quantity,  the  meat 
meal  or  scraps  to  be  left  out  and  fed  in 
separate  hopper?  Do  you  consider  a  mash 
containing  only  one  part  by  weight  of 
wheat  bran  and  the  same  of  middlings, 
oornmeal,  ground  oats  and  gluten  (scraps 
in  separate  hopper),  a  well  balanced  ra¬ 
tion?  Is  there  enough  bran  in  same?  How 
much  Alfalfa  should  be  mixed  with  the 
Maine  ration  if  no  other  green  feed  was 
available?  Do  you  consider  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  ration,  one  part  bran, 
one  part  middlings,  one  of  cornmcal,  one 
of  scraps,  equally  as  good  as  the  Maine 
ration  to  produce  good  market  eggs?  Isn't 
it  pretty  heavy  feeding  of  scraps  to  feed 
in  hoppers  in  addition  to  the  meat  ra¬ 
tion  in  the  Cornell  mash?  Do  they  feed 
the  whole  grain  by  measure  in  this  case  or 
is  same  fed  more  freely?  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  living  with  market  eggs  with  400 
liens;  have  been  using  the  mash  ration  used 
at  Maine  Station  only  that  I  use  ground 
oats  in  place  of  the  linseed,  with  not 
much  success  the  past  year.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  what  change  to  make  to  get  better  re¬ 
sults  the  coming  year.  I  have  not  had 
an  abundance  of  green  feed,  so  only  part 
of  my  flock  have  had  what  they  needed. 
They  have  done  fairly  well;  were  shut  up 
in  houses  almost  continually,  and  all  old 
hens,  while  my  pullets  with  a  two-acre 
range  but  nearly  bare  of  grass  or  other 
green  feed  have  done  poorly.  H.  w.  H. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 

Before  the  proper  feed  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  for  a  flock  of  laying  hens,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  breed, 
their  age  and  condition  as  to  flesh  and 
laying  ability,  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  feeding  stuffs  available.  A 
good  feeder  does  not  feed  his  flock  the 
same  every  day,  but  changes  the  feed 
to  suit  the  constantly  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  constituents  of  a  dry  mash 
depend  not  only  upon  the  conditions 
named  but  also  upon  the  rest  of  the  feed 
and  manner  of  feeding  it.  Experiments 
have  proven  that  laying  hens  do  better 
on  a  ration  composed  partly  of  whole 
or  cracked  grain  and  partly  of  ground 
grain  than  on  either  one  fed  exclusively. 
These  facts  seem  to  prove  that  no  mash 
mixture  can  ever  be  called  perfect.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Cornell  ration, 
which  you  mention,  is  preferable  to 
the  Maine  ration  for  Leghorns,  for  the 
reason  that  it  contains  no  linseed  meal, 
therefore  making  it  more  palatable,  and 
the  fact  that  beef  scraps  are  kept  before 
the  hens  all  the  time  in  separate  hop¬ 
pers  insures  an  abundant  supply  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  so  the  results  would  appear  to 
be  more  certain  with  the  Cornell  method 
provided  you  have  Leghorn  hens  bred 
for  eggs.  If  your  hens  are  bred  for 
show  instead  of  utility  purposes  it  is 
useless  to  expect  the  feed  to  overcome 
this  handicap.  If,  however,  you  have 
large  birds  of  the  American  or  Asiatic 
class,  which  would  become  too  fat  on  the 
Cornell  ration,  of  course,  it  should  be 
changed  to  prevent  this  trouble.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  feeding  Leghorns 
or  any  of  the  small  breeds  too  much  beef 
scrap  after  they  become  accustomed  to 
is,  as  they  will  only  eat  what  they  want 
when  fed  in  separate  hoppers.  Some 
scrap  is  mixed  with  the  dry  mash  to 
make  it  more  palatable.  About  one-tenth 
by  measure  of  the  dry  mash  should  be 
cut  clover  or  Alfalfa  if  no  other  green 
food  is  available.  I  understand  that  the 
whole  and  cracked  grain  is  fed  not  by 
measure,  but  according  to  the  appe¬ 
tites  and  requirements  of  the  different 
flocks  at  both  Cornell  and  the  Maine 
Station.  Deep  litter  is  kept  on  the  floor 
and  the  hard  grain  scattered  in  it  to  in¬ 
duce  exercise.  I  believe  that  a  lack  of 
green  food  is  more  responsible  for  the 
poor  results  obtained  from  your  pullets 
than  the  composition  of  your  dry  mash. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  try  one  good 
feed  a  day  of  sprouted  oats  if  you  have 
nothing  else,  and  see  if  this  will  not  im¬ 
prove  your  egg  yield.  c.  s.  g. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

Having  had  several  years’  experience  do¬ 
ing  custom  work  with  fodder  cutters,  shred¬ 
ders  and  buskers,  I  feel  competent  to  handle 
the  question  so  far  as  this  section  of  the 
country  is  concerned.  We  were  among  the 
first  to  use  a  blower  for  elevating  shredded 
fodder.  Having  a  cutter  with  carrier  and 
being  troubled  with  the  chain  breaking  and 
consequent  loss  of  time  to  repair  it,  my 
father  evolved  the  scheme  of  putting  a 
blower  under  the  feeding  table.  This  was 
belted  to  the  main  shaft.  He  then  built  a 
pipe  to  carry  wind  and  fodder  to  the  mow. 
The  difficulty  with  this  was  that  the  pipe 
had  to  go  on  a  slant ;  the  cutter  when 
mounted  on  a  wagon  was  high  up,  and  re¬ 
quired  so  many  men  to  haul  the  fodder  up. 
It  also  required  all  the  power  of  a  17-horse 
gasoline  engine  to  d  the  work.  With  this 
machine  and  average  fodder  we  could  shred 
an  acre  an  hour  with  six  men  at  the  ma¬ 
chine.  After  discarding  this  machine  we 
bought  a  husker  and  shredder.  The  agent 
told  us  that  it  could  be  run  with  a  12- 
horse  power  engine.  After  having  our  17- 
horse  power  engine  thoroughly  overhauled, 
we  still  could  not  run  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  If  the  stalks  were  very  dry  we 
esuld  husk  and  shred  about  six  acres  a  day. 


If  the  stalks  were  a  little  damp  the  fodder 
would  not  enter  the  blower ;  this  would  re¬ 
quire  a  man  to  punch  it  along  occasionally. 
The  team  drivers  laid  the  stalks  on  the 
table  direct  from  the  wagon  ;  in  this  way 
it  was  economical  of  labor  at  the  machine. 
On  account  of  not  having  power  enough 
to  run  this  machine  we  refused  it.  I  had 
found  out  in  the  three  years  that  I  had  been 
working  for  others  that  there  tvas  a  general 
demand  for  cutters  rather  than  shredders. 
After  going  to  the  Trenton  fair  and  several 
other  machinery  exhibits  I  selected  a  cutter 
and  blower.  The  good  features  of  this 
machine  were  that  It  was  mounted  low. 
The  feeder  stood  on  the  ground  ;  this  saves 
the  man  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  from  the 
jar  of  the  machine.  The  cutting  wheel  is 
also  the  blower,  and  once  the  stalks  are  in 
motion  they  do  not  stop  until  they  arrive 
in  the  mow  or  silo.  The  knife  wheel  takes 
its  power  direct  from  the  engine,  the  feed 
rolls  and  feeding  table  are  put  in  motion 
and  reversed  by  means  of  a  friction  pulley 
on  the  main  shaft.  The  knives  were  bolted 
on  with  six  bolts,  so  we  were  sure  that  they 
would  stay  on  if  two  of  the  bolts  did 
break.  Some  cutters  have  only  two  bolts 
for  each  knife,  and  in  case  of  one  becoming 
loose  are  very  dangerous.  The  knives  were 
so  arranged  that  the  out  ends  of  the  knife 
began  to  cut  first.  I  believe  this  to  be 
better  than  those  machines  where  the  knife 
begins  to  cut  on  the  end  next  to  the  shaft. 
This  machine  was  very  economical  of  power. 
When  buying,  the  agent  said  we  would  re¬ 
quire  our  17-horse  power  engine  to  cut 
silage,  but  we  could  cut  dry  fodder  with  our 
eight-horse  power  engine.  I  cut  a  great 
deal  of  dry  fodder  the  first  Winter,  using 
the  eight-horse  "ower  engine.  This  cutter 
fs  very  handy  to  move  about  and  easy  to 
set  up.  I  have  cut  over  an  acre  an  hour 
of  good  fodder  with  two  men  to  hand  up  to 
the  machine,  and  it  was  blown  in  the  barn 
without  anyone  to  place  it.  About  twice 
as  much  will  go  in  the  same  space  when 
blown  in  as  will  go  in  when  elevated  with  a 
carrier.  I  have  filled  a  10x30  silo  in  two 
days  with  an  eight-horse  engine.  This 
was  the  easiest  running  cutter  I  ever  saw. 
Those  which  have  the  blower  separate  re¬ 
quire  too  much  power,  as  the  fodder  after 
being  cut  off  practically  comes  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  it  requires  power  to  start  it  again. 
You  might  say  that  it  is  two  machines  to 
do  the  work  of  one.  When  the  combined 
cutter  and  blower  gets  the  fodder  cut  off  it 
does  not  stop  until  it  is  in  the  mow  or 
silo.  A  fan  paddle  follows  each  knife,  so 
that  whatever  the  knife  cut  off  is  at  once 
delivered.  The  fan  paddle  also  throws  the 
fodder  as  well  as  blows,  and  hence  does  not 
require  so  much  wind,  and  so  does  not  take 
so  much  power.  From  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  I  would  say  that  it  would  require 
at  least  one-half  more  and  in  some  eases 
twice  as  much  power  to  do  the  same  work 
where  the  cutter  and  blower  are  separate, 
than  with  a  combined  blower  and  cutter. 
In  case  of  the  machine  choking  up  you 
have  to  open  the  cutter  to  get  at  the 
knives  and  then  open  the  fan  case  to  clear 
the  fan ;  on  the  other  hand  you  open  the 
fan  case  and  the  knives  are  there,  too. 

New  Jersey.  w.  a.  brown. 


NOTES  ON  A  WESTERN  TRIP. 

The  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Growers’  and 
Market  Gardeners’  Association  of  America 
held  its  third  annual  convention  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  September  27-28-29,  and  as 
I  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  I  went  to  Grand  Rapids.  There  was 
of  course  the  usual  address  of  welcome  by 
the  mayor  and  a  response  bv  Prof.  Lazen- 
by,  of  the  Ohio  University,  both  of  whom 
were  wise  enough  to  make  short  speeches, 
and  President  Waid  took  but  little  time 
for  his  annual  address.  There  were  over 
300  members  from  various  sections  from 
Louisiana  to  Massachusetts,  and  the 
papers  presented  were  all  to  the  point  and 
brief,  so  that  the  entire  programme  was 
carried  out  as  stated.  The  naDers  were  all 
by  practical  men  and  were  listened  to  with 
great  attention.  Then  there  was  an  exhibit 
of  various  products,  and  the  greenhouse 
builders  and  others  supplying  the  trade 
were  out  in  force.  On  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  the  whole  crowd  was  taken  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  visit  the  various  greenhouse  es¬ 
tablishments  and  orchards  in  the  vicinity. 
The  yellows  seems  to  be  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage  in  the  peach  orchards,  and  we 
saw  many  trees  being  dug  out  for  burn¬ 
ing,  for  the  Michigan  growers  are  fighting 
the  disease  hard.  All  through  Ohio  and 
Indiana  I  saw  no  apples,  but  here  there 
was  a  fine  crop.  Trees  loaded  with  Bald¬ 
wins  were  standing  in  a  dense  sod  that  is 
mown  and  used  as  a  mulch,  the  ideal  plan 
to  my  mind,  especially  on  soil  so  light  and 
sandy  as  the  Michigan  soil.  Spraying  had 
been  carefully  done,  and  I  noticed  the  usual 
result  on  the  Baldwins  of  causing  a  russety 
coating  on  the  fruit.  The  grape  crop  was 
just  winding  up  and  was  said  to  have  been 
small.  .At  the  place  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Greenhouse  Go.  I  saw  one  house  210x500 
feet  all  planted  in  cucumbers.  There  was 
an  interesting  experiment  here.  The  larger 
part  of  this  house  had  had  the  soil  steri¬ 
lized  by  steam,  and  the  cucumbers  were 
very  luxuriant.  A  small  part  of  the  house 
had  been  planted  without  sterilization,  and 
here  the  eel  worms  were  fast  killing  the 
cucumbers.  This  was  purposely  left  till 
after  the  Association  meeting,  and  will  now 
be  sterilized  and  replanted.  At  the  place 
of  Mr.  Eugene  Davis  we  saw  the  home  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  and  Davis’s  Per¬ 
fect  cucumber,  and  houses  already  planted 
in  lettuce.  Here  in  the  East  we  could  not 
sell  it,  for  our  markets  demand  a  head 
lettuce,  though  Prof.  Tracy  recently  told 
me  that  the  Washington  market  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  citizens  of 
Grand  Rapids  gave  us  a  banquet  with  cov¬ 
ers  for  over  300  guests,  and  it  was  a  very 
enjoyable  season.  But  I  found  that  out 
there  the  growers  do  not  get  their  share, 
for  on  my  return  passing  Kalamazoo  there 
wore  boys  peddling  celery  around  the  train, 
large  bunches  with  15  to  20  roots,  for  10 
cents.  When  it  gets  down  my  way  it  is 
one  stalk  for  10  cents  after  the  railroads 
and  middlemen  have  taken  their  toll. 
Then  in  passenger  rates  the  railroads  do 
as  they  please.  I  bought  a  ticket  from 
my  home  station  to  Grand  Rapids  for 
$17.65.  but  on  coming  home  they  made  me 
nay  $20.36.  At  .Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  1  asked 
limited  Pullman  train  to  Philadelphia,  and 
what  the  extra  charge  would  be  on  the 
they  said  $7  and  nothing  but  uppers  for 
sale.  I  took  the  train  with  day  coaches 
and  sat  up  all  night  for  S7  in  my  own 
pocket.  And  yet  the  railroads  are  trying  to 
get  increased  rates.  w.  F.  massey. 


I  Want  to  Send  You 

My  Personal 

Announcement 

lor 
1911 

— "Please 
be  sure  to 
send  me 
your  name 
this  time.” 


SPECIAL,  extraordinary  propositions, 
such  as  I’ve  got  for  you  right  now, 
don’t  come  but  once  a  year — the  first 
farmer  in  each  neighborhood  to  write  me  gets 
a  big  1911  opportunity — worthwhile  in  most 
practical  money  saving  ways.  Don’t  stop  to 
flunk  it  over  now.  But  take  your  own  time 
and  use  your  own  best  judgment  after  you 
give  me  the  chance  to  tell  you  my  proposi¬ 
tions  and  send  you  just  the  books  you  want. 

Which  One  of  these 
Four  Big  Books  Do 
You  Want— Or  You 
Can  Have  them  ALL? 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  Farmers  and  the 
Law  of  Volume  and  a  lifetime  of  actual  farm 
and  manufacturing  experience  have  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  divide  the  profit-melon 
squarely  in  half  with  you — make  prices  based 
on  over  40,000  factory  capacity — and  do  the 
biggest  direct-selling  business  in  implement 
history.  Here  are  my  practical  books: 

1.  Galloway's 
Grand  New  1911 
Catalog  of  Full 
Line  of  Manure 
Spreaders. 

2.  Galloway's 
Most  Practical 
Gasoline 
Engine 
Catalog 
Ever 

Published 

3.  Gallo¬ 
way's  "Oil 
Bath" 

Cream 
Separator 
Catalog 

4.  Gallo¬ 
way’s 
Divide  the 
Profit- 
Melon 
General 
Line 
Catalog. 


I  don’t  have  to  include  in  my 
prices  to  you  the  expense  or 
salaries  of  bigboards  of  direc¬ 
tors — nor  of  traveling  sales¬ 
men — nor  brokers’,  jobbers’ 
and  retail  agents’  profits,  or 
commissions.  No  middlemen 
at  all  come  between  you  and 
me.  All  of  that  is  cut  right 
off  the  top  of  my  prices  on  all 
Galloway  Machines  of  high¬ 
est  quality,  longest  guarantee. 
My  profits  are  small  on  every 
sale,  but  the  Law  of  Volume 
is  my  friend  as  well  as  yours. 
These  books  and  advertise¬ 
ments  are  my  only  salesmen. 
But  this  is  the  cheapest  way 
for  you  and  for  me  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  So  just  write  me 
today,  the  most  convenient 
way.  A  pencil  does  it  all. 
Put  it  up  to  me  by  sending 
me  your  name.  That’s  the 
idea.  Will  you  do  it— mowf 


Write 

Me 

Tonight 


Gould 


RELIABLE 
FARM 

PUMPS 

will  insure  a 
generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  water 
when  and  where  you  want  it,  no  matter 
where  the  well  or  spring  maybe  located. 

They  are  durably  made,  moderately 
priced  and  cost  little  to  keep  in  order. 
Built  to  meet  every  condition  and 
service.  Write  for  our  free  book. 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

It  will  tell  you  how  best  to  solve  water 
supply  problems— pumps  $3.00  to  $300. 

When  you  buy  a  pump  see  that 
it  bears  the  name  "GOULDS." 

It  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
No.  ‘58  West  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

NAILS 


TRA  D£ 

i.I.F.CO. 

ZINC  COATES 

A*AR*  w,„  ,ast  a  ||fe-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

In  1880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Ilarding,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  shin¬ 
gled  his  storo  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  Zmc 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  1909,  just  29  years  later, 
he  reshingled.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on  the 
day  they  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  wi  hm 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  we  made  then. 

WHY  PUT  10-YKAK  NAILS  IN  80-YEAR  SHINGLES  1 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

Double  Action.  ^Triple  Geared 

This  No.  5  is  one  of  our 
leading  Feed  Mills.  Particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  grinding 
ear  corn  and  small  grain  for  stock 
feed.  A  medium  priced  mill  that 


Gives  Satisfaction 

Strong,  durable  and 
easy  running.  Mounted 
on  a  heavy  hard-wood 
box.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Over20  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  889  Springfield,  Ohio 


— 99.%o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Deot.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


saws  Down 


mth  a  FOLDING  SAW1MJ  MACH IX K.  9  COEDS  l>y  ONE  .MAN  in 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.  E30  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  ordei  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Low-Down  Handy  Wagons 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  time  two  laen 
could  lose  going  to  the  field  to  load  a  high  wagon 
—one  waiting  on  the  other? 

One  man  with  a  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon 
would  have  the  load  half  on  before  the  two 
men  get  started.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Death  tho  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DK. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  oil  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  DAIRYMEN  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK” 

WISISIER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  230  %£wyoRHH  ST‘ 


006 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  22, 


OUTLOOK  FOR  DAIRYMLN.  STARTING  AN  EGG  FARM. 


In  this  section  there  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  surplus  cows,  but  they  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country,  among  the  farm¬ 
ers,  as  we  have  no  regular  dairy  farms. 
The  price  runs  from  $30  up.  In  Brown 
Co.,  O.,  there  has  been  much  drought, 
and  no  feed.  w.  s.  b. 

New  fane,  O. 

In  northern  New  Hampshire  this  has 
been  an  excellent  season  for  hay  and 
fodder.  The  crops  are  much  better  than 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  hay  crop 
would  have  been  extra  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  drought  of  190S  and  1909. 


In  starting  a  poultry  plant  good  stock  is 
of  greatest  importance.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  only  pure  blood  should  bo  con¬ 
sidered.  We  looked  about  among  our  friends, 
visited  several  large  plants,  studied  various 
breeds,  and  as  general  utility  was  our  aim 
we  selected  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds,  and  have  never 
regretted  it,  for  they  produce  eggs  when 
prices  are  up,  and  the  cockerels  make  good 
broilers.  Our  first  purchase  was  made 
when  we  visited  a  large  New  York  State 
plant,  where  we  got  a  handsome  cock  and 
20  pullets.  Our  next  investment  of  nearly 
§00  was  an  order  sent  a  Massachusetts 
breeder  who  has  attained  fame  (with  us), 
for  he  promised  good  healthy  stock  and 
prompt  shipment.  He  held  the  order  a 
month,  then  shipped  half  of  it.  When  they 


"While  there  has  not  been  a  great  amount 
of  precipitation  there  has  been  plenty  for 
the  crops.  Potatoes,  however,  are  rot¬ 
ting.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  cat¬ 
tle.  Farmers  .call  this  a  good  year. 

Colebrook,  N.  IT.  b.  A.  c. 

I  think  dairymen  in  this  section  are 
prosperous ;  they  keep  cows,  raise  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage,  work  hard  and  have 
but  few  holidays.  The  drought  was  not 
severe  until  about  August ;  since  then 
the  milk  supply  has  been  short  in  spite 
of  green  corn  and  grain.  There  is  very 
little  after  feed ;  hay  crop  I  think  an 
average,  also  oats  and  corn.  Farmers 
are  now  filling  their  silos.  Potato  dig¬ 
ging  commenced  with  a  short  crop. 
Hired  help  scarce  and  wages  high,  but 
I  think  the  farmers  are,  on  the  whole, 
courageous.  w.  C.  L. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

The  dairymen  are  in  very  good  shape. 
Most  of  them  are  producing  Winter 
milk,  so  of  course  the  dairies  are  all 
about  dry,  or  beginning  to  freshen.  We 
have  had  quite  a  dry  season,  but  silage 
corn  is  on  an  average  80  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Field  corn  is  the  best  in  some 
years,  corn  cutting  just  in  full  blast 
(October  1).  Hay  will  average  S5  per 
cent  of  full  crop,  most  farmers  selling 
to  pressers  at  $12  to  $14  per  ton.  I  am 
just  putting- in  my  third  crop  of  Alfalfa; 
the  dry  weather  cut  us  short  one  cutting. 
Potatoes  about  80  per  cent  of  full  crop ; 
a  few  are  finding  some  rotten  ones.  Oats 
average  about  40  bushels  per  acre ;  bar¬ 
ley  from  30  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  In 
regard  to  thq  feeling  among  the  farmers 
as  to  situation,  we  feel  that  we  are  not 
getting  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  for  our  milk.  At  present  we  are 
getting  $1.30  per  40-quart  can  delivered 
at  station.  In  the  month  of  June  we  re¬ 
ceived  $1  per  40-quart  can.  F.  d.  K. 

Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  drought  has  been  very  severe. 
Since  the  first  week  in  July  there  has  not 
been  a  soaking  rain  until  about  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  and  pastures  were  completely 
dried  up.  Farmers  who  did  not  have  a 
supply  of  corn  fodder  for  their  cows 
were  compelled  to  feed  hay,  and  about 
the  same  ration  as  in  Winter.  The  milk 
yield  has  fallen  off  about  15  per  cent,  and 
it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  meet  the 
demand  at  this  time.  The  hay  crop  in 
this  section  was  very  light,  being  only 
GO  or  70  per  cent  of  an  average  crop, 
and  corn  is  not  any  better.  The  feed 
question  this  Winter  promises  to  be  a 
serious  one.  Market  conditions  are 
very  satisfactory;  there  is  not  enough 
milk  produced  in  this  locality  to  supply 
this  market  (Sewickley),  and  I  would 
say  that  nearly  40  per  cent  is  received 
by  rail ;  retailers  are  receiving  the  same 
price  this  Summer  they  did  last  Winter. 
There  has  been  some  friction  between 
the  producers  and  our  local  board  of 
health  during  the  past  year.  The  latter 
passed  a  milk  ordinance  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  comply  with  without  pro¬ 
ducing  certified  milk,  but  they  have  not 
enforced  it  very  rigidly,  and  honors  are 
pretty  evenly  divided.  C.  J.  W. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 


“Ise  gwine  to  a  sprize  party  tonight, 
Miss  Sally.”  Miss  Sally:  “What  will 
you  take  for  a  present?”  “Lily:  “Well, 
we  didn’t  cal’late  on  talcin'  no  present. 
Yo’  see,  we  don’  want  to  sprize  ’em  too 
much.” — Brooklyn  Life. 


came  one  cockerel  had  a  closed  eye,  and 
several  hens  had  swelled  heads,  and  before 
we  knew  it  roup  was  well  started.  We 
immediately  wrote  the  shipper  canceling 
the  balance  of  the  older  and  requesting  the 
return  of  money  our  due ;  could  get  no 
reply  to  reasonable  requests  or  threats,  so 
after  five  months  of  waiting  the  writer 
when  on  a  business  trip  to  Boston,  went  out 
to  see  this  man.  He  was  not  at  home  but 
his  wife,  an  accomplished  “hen  woman,” 
promptly  gave  a  check  for  the  balance  due 
and  also  settled  for  the  stock  that  had 
died.  The  check  went  to  protest,  but  after 
another  month  of  waiting  and  threatening 
a  Post  Office  order  came  that  settled  the 
bill  and  the  shipper,  too,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  Our  next  disappointment  was 
when  we  bought  from  one  of  the  great 
Massachusetts  breeders  GO  “fancy  mating” 
eggs  for  setting,  expecting  good  blood.  The 
blood  was  red  in  those  we  killed  for  broilers 
but  white  feathers  were  the  mark  that 
distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  our 
fiock.  This  episode  was  closed  last  Spring 
by  15  “fancy”  eggs  sent  "no  charge”;  some 
of  these  hatched,  so  we  live  in  hopes  that 
we  can  have  fancy  birds  some  day.  Such 
annoyances  are  unpleasant  and  were  it  not 
for  some  other  and  different  breeders  we 
have  happily  met  our  faith  would  have 
been  shaken. 

We  incubated  all  the  eggs  our  hens  laid 
and  bought  from  neighbors  who  had  good 
stock,  hatching  about  1,300,  almost  70  per 
cent  of  eggs  set.  From  this  number  we  se¬ 
lected  GOO  to  carry  over  for  Winter  egg 
production.  Our  early  hatches  were  fine, 
developing  good  strong  chicks  that  made 
steady  Winter  layers  and  furnished  se¬ 
lected  eggs  for  setting.  We  are  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  dry  mash  and  sprouted  oats ;  of 
the  former  we  use  the  State  of  Maine  for¬ 
mula.  We  also  use  scratch  feed  once  a  day 
and  in  Winter  green  bone.  Good  clear 
water  is  always  in  the  drinking  pails  and 
the  houses  are  kept  clean  and  in  perfect 
order.  As  a  result  of  this  work  and  un¬ 
remitting  care  we  have  a  fine  start  toward 
a  poultry  plant.  farview  farm. 

Vermont. 


Use  a  HERCULES 


All-Steel  Triple-Power 


Stump  Puller  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 


Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  at  our  risk  now 
with  a  famous  Hercules  on 30  days’  Free  Trial. 
Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps 
out,  roots  and  all.  400%  stronger  than  any 
other  puller  made.  Triple  power  attachment 
means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump 
puller  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with 
Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all 
bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished 
and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing 
power,  making  .  it  extremely  light-running. 

|  Hitch  on  to  any  stump 
400  %  and  the 

Power  _L  Stump  is  Bound 


to 


Come 


Also  pulls  largest- 
sized  green  trees, 
lie  d  gcr  ows, 
etc. Don’t  risk 
dangerous 
and  costly 
dynamite,  it 
only  shatters 
stump  and  leaves 
roots  In  ground. 
Bave  Mg  money 
by  getting  our 
T?r»rrc  Donvc  and  tree  trial  otter.  Also 
•TriiLIL  DWC/rvO  special  proposition  to 
first  buyers  -where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a 
postal  card  today.  Address 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

130  17th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 


Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  -wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  Tlie  liop- 
tpor  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  atwill  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


AGRICULTURE 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

has  no  equal  as  a  waterproofer.  After  we  have 
used  it  for  thirty  years,  everybody  is  learning 
its  value  for  every  waterproofing  purpose. 


Genasco 

Ready 


Roofinj 

4 

is  made  of  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

There  is  no  roofing-  substitute  for  Genasco — none 
will  last  so  long. 

The  Kant=les.k  Kieet  keeps  seams  waterproof  with¬ 
out  cement.  Supplied  with  Genasco  when  specified. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  cr  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the 
hemisphere  trade-mark.  W  rite  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready-roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surfacc  Ready-Toofing 
Gravel 

■■!*i“*™!P(§Pj!PgPi  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


J 


And  Make 

$25  aWeek 

Trapping  this  Fall. 

VICTOR 

TRAPS 

are  sure  to  go  and 
sure  to  hold.  Every 
genuine  Viet  or  Trap 
is  pierced  with  a  v  * 

Jslsk  your  ‘Dealer 

Insist  on  the"V” 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

\  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.j  of  strictly  high  f 
'  grade  rooting,  either  rublx*r  or  flint  coat  sur¬ 
face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class? 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  mu  h  higher  prices*  f 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  sond  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO,  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland,  O. 

W. 


Price  $10  and  Up 


Earn  $10  a  day  and  more,  easily, 
sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  and  neighbors  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 


HARRIS  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

WOOD-LINED 

STANCHIONS 

AND  SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog 
which  shows  photographs  of 
some  of  the  most  up-to-date 
barns  in  the  country.  You 
will  be  convinced  that  we 
make  the  very  best  there  is  at 
the  lowest  price. 

The  Harris  Mfg'.  Company, 

552  Pcnna.  Way,  Salem,  Ohio. 


rni  IMP'C  IMPROVED 

UKUmD  5  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M4,  ForestvlUe,  Conn. 


S!  COW  COMFORT 


Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables 
Foster  Steel  .Stanchion  Co., 
DOti  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


I  ■ 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

The  Hertzler  &  Zook  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
I  Baw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices— finest 
— ,  tested  materials.  Easier  than 

/  \  other  saws  to  operate  because 
M*  An!/,  t  the  stick  sits  low  and  the 

saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
as  you  start  work.  It  is 
the  only  saw  made,  sell- 
ingat  $10,  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Write  for 
circular  and  save  money. 
Hertzur  a  Zoo*  Co..  Box  3 

liellovUle,  Fa. 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, Kingrof  HorseTamers  andTrainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 

At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  world 'a 
master  horseman.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  taming  man- 
killing  horses,  and  con¬ 
quering  horses  of  all  dis¬ 
positions  have  thrilled  vast 
audiences  e very  w here. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His 
system  of  Horse  Training 
and  Colt  Drcmking opens  up 
a  most  attractive  money-making  held  to  the  muu  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every¬ 
where.  People  gladly  pay  $15  to  $25  n  head  to  havo 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  truiner  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  the  world, 
giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  lenrn  how  little  it  costs  to  get  into  tho 
Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  yon  full  particulars 
and  handsome  book  about  horses  — FREE;  also  bit' 
free  circular  of  Beery  Exhibition.  Address  f  '  (11) 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

mi  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial. 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open. 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 


Tlie  Wasson 
Box  60,  •: 


Stanchion  Co., 
■  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


KOBEKTSON’S  CHAIN 
BANGING  STANCHIONS 

“1  have  used  thorn  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  ami  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satia- 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  II,  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 

O.  II.  KOHEKTSON 
Wash.  St.,  If’orebtville,  Conn. 


Are  THOROUGHLY  HARD  BURNT 

Made  of  best  Ohio  Olay.  .Sold  in  car-load  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKand  SEWEP.PiPE 

H.  B.  Camp  Company,  Fulton  Bldg..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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MILK.. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.91  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  four  cents  to  shippers  in 
26-cent  zone,  who  have  no  additional  sta¬ 
tion  charges. 

The  Maine  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  City 
Council  Chambers,  Waterville,  Me.,  Novem¬ 
ber  15-16.  The  program 'has  been  prepared 
and  circulated,  and  it  contains  much  of  vital 
interest  to  breeders  of  farm  live  stock. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union  will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October  27, 
at  10  A.  M.,  for  the  election  of  live  direc¬ 
tors  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  busi¬ 
ness  as  may  be  necessary.  A  program  will 
be  arranged  and  the  general  work  of  the 
organization  will  be  discussed.  E.  K.  Slater- 
secretary. 

The  International  Pure  Milk  League  was 
incorporated  October  7  in  New  York  County. 
N.  Y.,  by  Florence  Guernsey,  of  Fishkill, 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Wagoner  Hooke,  Mrs.  Minnie 
M.  Cook  of  552  Riverside  Drive,  Mrs.  Anna 
C.  Brown  of  Peckskill,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Palmer 
and  Sara  Palmer  of  310  West  Ninety-fifth 
street,  Mine.  Marie  Corss  Newhaus  of  434 
Fifth  avenue,  and  others.  The  objects  of 
the  league  are  "to  foster  and  encourage  the 
production,  distribution  aud  consumption  of 
pure  milk  and  pure  food  generally  ;  to  foster 
and  promote  the  common  interests  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  dealers  and  consumers  of  milk,  and 
all  other  articles  of  food;  to  foster  and 
promote  methods  of  cleanliness  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  milk  and  all  other  articles  of  food 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  to  fos¬ 
ter  and  promote  local  and  foreign  orgauiza- 
tions  of  similar  purpose  with  or  without  the 
league  as  a  central  or  parent  body.' 


Western  New  York  Milk. 

On  page  907  reference  was  made  to  the 
milk  situation  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
Board  of  Health  of  that  city  has  had  a 
plau  of  testing  milk  for  tuberculosis  by  in¬ 
jection  into  a  guinea  pig.  In  some  cases 
mixed  milk  of  several  dairies  was  used  for 
injection,  and  where  the  guinea  pig  was 
made  sick,  demand  was  made  that  all  herds 
contributing  to  that  mixed  milk  should  be 
tested  with  tuberculin.  The  farmers’  organ¬ 
ization  appealed  to  the  Rochester  police 
authorities  and  the  city  Commissioner  has 
decided  that  these  preliminary  tests  must  be 
made  not  from  mixed  milk  but  from  that  of 
individual  herds  in  order  to  force  a  herd 
test  with  tuberculin  on  penalty  of  shutting 
the  farmer  out  from  selling  in  Rochester. 


An  English  Milk  Case, 

'the  English  Mark  Lane  Express  gives  an 
account  of  a  milk  case.  Two  English 
farmers  made  a  contract  to  sell  milk  to  a 
dealer.  Under  this  contract  they  agreed 
to  supply  all  the  milk  of  their  dairy.  It 
was  to  be  genuine  and  good  new  milk  of 
the  best  quality,  and  unadulterated.  This 
milk  continued  to  come  until  the  dealer 
became  convinced  that  it  was  below  the 
British  standard  of  three  per  cent  butter 
fat.  Samples  of  the  milk  were  taken  and 
it  was  found  that  one  sample  gave  3 Vi 
per  cent  butter  fat  and  the  other  2  4-10 
per  cent.  The  dealer  declined  to  accept 
more  milk  under  his  contract,  aud  the  two 
farmers  were  prosecuted  by  the  officers 
of  the  town  where  the  milk  was  sold.  A 
large  amount  of  evidence  was  given.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  the  milk  was  be¬ 
low  the  standard,  but  the  farmers  insisted 
that  it  was  pure  milk,  sold  just  exactly 
as  it  came  from  the  cow,  and  therefore  not 
adulterated.  It  was  also  claimed  that 
since  it  came  direct  from  the  cow  it  lived 
up  to  the  contract  as  being  "genuine  pure 
new  milk."  After  a  long  argument  and 
much  evidence  the  judge  decided  that  the 
milk  was  uot  of  the  quality  demanded,  and 
he  convicted  the  two  farmers  on  the  charge 
of  selling  poor  milk.  At  the  same  time  he 
said  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do  in  such  a  case,  but  on  the  face  of 
the  contract  he  felt  compelled  to  assume 
that  the  farmers  should  have  given  milk  up 
to  the  standard,  since  the  company  by  the 
law  had  been  forbidden  to  sell  milk  below 
the  standard.  It  had  been  clearly  shown 
that  there  was  no  guilty  knowledge.  Ho 
inflicted  no  fine  on  one  man,  but  fined  the 
other  man  .$5.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  English  law  differs  from  ours,  for  in 
this  country  if  a  dairyman  could  definitely 
prove  that  he  sold  the  milk  straight  from 
the  cow  without  change  or  adulteration 
there  could  be  no  case  against  him.  In 
England  there  is  a  Farmers’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation,  and  this  association  has  decided 
to  take  up  the  milk  case  and  will  appeal  to 
a  higher  court,  on  the  plea  that  the  cows 
were  well  cared  for  and  cleaned,  that  the 
milk  which  came  from  them  was  unchanged 
when  delivered,  and  that  it  was  "pure  milk 
not  adulterated." 


Cow  Notes. 

This  year  we  have  had  very  good  crops 
of  coarse  fodder,  hay,  corn,  etc.,  and  there 
are  not  any  cows  or  young  cattle  for  sale. 
A  few  carloads  of  fresh  cows  would  find 
ready  sale  here.  o.  s. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

I  think  there  is  only  about  the  usual 
amount  of  changing  of  dairy  cows  in  this 
section  this  Fall.  A  few  are  discouraged 
and  reducing  or  disposing  of  their  herds, 
while  others  look  for  better  results  in  the 
future.  But  very  few  calves  have  been 
raised  in  recent  years,  and  cows  are  high, 
though  not  as  high  as  in  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  and  in  Orange  County,  New  York. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  G. 

The  dairymen  as  usual  are  not  satisfied 
with  prices  for  milk.  They  think  nothing 
less  than  five  cents  for  the  Winter  would 
be  fair.  The  drought  has  been  severe. 
Water  is  scarce."  No  Fall  pasture.  Hay 
was  a  good  crop,  also  oats  good.  The 

supply  of  milk  will  not  be  as  large  as  last 
Winter.  Cows  are  scarce  and  high,  some 
selling  up  to  .$110,  and  last  Winter  the 

prices  for  all  cattle  were  so  good  that 
farmers  sold  everything  which  was  not 
first-class  for  dairy  purposes.  You  ask 

about  the  trouble  from  inspection  of  cattle 
coming  into  this  State,  New  Jersey.  We 
have  had  no  such  trouble  in  our  section 

that  I  have  heard  of.  I  purchased  15  head 
of  cattle  the  other  day  in  New  York  State. 
Our  veterinary  surgeon  endorsed  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  New  York  veterinarian  and 
no  trouble.  w.  d.  h. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  .7. 

They  all  seem  to  be  getting  along  after 
a  fashion ;  while  milk  price  is  higher  than 
formerly,  feed  is  high.  Help  is  scarce  and 
high.  If  the  average  farmer  is  compelled 
to  hire  high-priced  help,  buy  feed  and  pay 
for  the  incidental  expenses  not  including 


saloon  extract,  it  takes  nearer  quite  two 
dollars  to  get  one.  Up  to  September  1  pas¬ 
ture  was  scarce  on  account  of  dry  weather, 
but  wells  aud  brooks  were  not  short.  Since 
September  1,  when  rains  were  fairly  abund¬ 
ant,  pastures  became  abundant,  especially 
on  well-seeded  mowing  fields  and  natural 
meadows.  Hay  was  a  good  crop  in  all  this 
locality.  Corn  started  very  poor,  but  came 
on  after  the  rains,  but  some  pieces  may  not 
fully  ripen.-  Last  part  of  August  milk 
crop  became  short :  cows  and  steers  are 
scarce  and  high  price.  Those  brought  iu 
by  dealers  are  generally  springers  and  are 
generally  held  at  from  $60  to  $100  each. 

Otisville,  N.  Y.  s.  b. 

The  consumer  should  take  a  fair  share 
of  the  blame  for  poor  milk.  C.  B.  Lane, 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  meeting, 
put  it  well :  “The  consumer  as  well  as 
the  producer  needs  to  be  educated  to  take 
proper  care  of  milk.  Unfortunately  the 
law  stops  at  the  consumer’s  door,  but  it 
follows  the  producer  all  the  way  from  the 
cow  to  the  kitchen.  If  we  should  examine 
conditions  to-day  we  should  find  many  a 
filthy  icebox  that  was  10  times  worse  than 
the  dairyman's  milk  house  ever  thought  of 
being.  While  some  dairymen  should  be  de¬ 
nounced  for  the  methods  they  pursue,  at 
the  same  tirad  a  demand  should  be  created 
for  better  milk  on  the  part  of  the  consumer, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  demand 
would  be  readily  supplied.  Just  as  long 
as  the  consumer  demands  cheap  milk,  just 
so  long  he  is  encouraging  uucleanliness, 
the  keeping  of  diseased  cows,  the  watering 
of  milk  and  the  use  of  preservatives.” 


Special  Dairy  Institutes  in  Maine. 

The  list  of  speakers  at  the  following 
meetings  includes  A.  W.  Gilman,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture ;  Leon  S.  Merrill,  Di¬ 
rector  Extension  Work,  University  of 
Maine;  I’.  A.  Campbell,  Professor  Animal 
Husbandry,  University  of  Maine;  W.  G. 
llunton,  President  Maine  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation;  C.  L.  .(ones,  President  Maine  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association :  E.  A.  Stanford, 
Expert  Bureau  Farm  Management,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  C.  S.  Stetson, 
Master  State  Grange  ;  R.  W.  Redman,  State 
Dairy  Instructor,  and  others. 

Oct.  24,  York  Co . Cornish. 

Oct.  25,  Oxford  Co . So.  Waterford. 

Oct.  26,  Androscoggin  Co.  ...W.  Minot. 

Oct.  27,  Sagadahoc  Co . Bowdoin. 

Oct.  28,  Somerset  Co . Hartland. 


Oct.  29.  Piscataquis  Co . E.  Sangerville. 

Oct.  31,  Penobscot  Co . Brewer. 

Nov.  1,  Aroostook  Co . New  Sweden. 

Nov.  2,  Aroostook  Co . Houlton. 

Nov.  3,  Washington  Co . Machias. 

Nov.  4,  Waldo  Co . Monroe. 

Nov.  17,  Hancock  Co . N.  Castine. 

Nov.  18,  Knox  Co . S.  Warren. 

Nov.  19,  Cumberland  Co . Portland. 

Nov.  21,  Lincoln  Co . Damariscotta. 

Nov.  23,  Franklin  Co . Farmiugtou. 


32  Years  Of 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

This  is  the  record  of  the  DE 
LaVaL  machines,  which  is  of  it¬ 
self  a  mountain  of  strength  beside 
which  the  records  of  other  cream 
separators  are  but  mole-hills. 

It  means  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  purchase  of  a  separator  to 
know  tli at  you  are  putting  your 
moneyinto  the  machine  which  was 
FIRST  and  which  has  LED  in 
every  single  step  of  cream  separa¬ 
tor  I M  PROV  EM  ENT  andis  today 
fully  ten  years  in  the  lead. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
in  buying  a  DE  LAVAL  you  are 
not  only  getting  the  machine 
which  will  DAILY  give  you  the 
best  results,  but  one  of  which 
there  are  already  many  thousands 
|  an  average  of  TWENTY  YEARS 
in  use.  while  the  average  life  of 
imitating  machines  is  not  over  five 
years  and  most  of  the  so-called 
‘‘cheap”  machines  of  today  are 
not  likely  to  last  two  years. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  explains  why  the 
De  Laval  is  not  only  the  best  but 
actually  the  cheapest. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  6T. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  ST8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  Ifl  PRINCESS  8T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WEITERN  AVI. 
SEATTLE 


The  Greatest  Spreader  Value 

of  the  Year— Many  1911  Improvements 

Get  our  remarkable  offer  on  the  spreader  that  time  has  proved  the  leader  of  them  all. 
Standard  of  quality  for  18  years— and  better  than  ever  this  year,  with  19  improved 
features,  including  the  only  really  simple,  efficient,  easy  running  Endless  Apron  :  Half 
Apron;  return  style,  if  you  want  it;  more  steel  than  any  other  spreader;  all-steel 
cylinder,  rake  and  endgale,  simple  feed  device;  box,  2  inches  deeper  than  any  other 
spreader  made;  direct  chain  drive— no  gears;  steel  or  wood  wheels.  The  lightest  run¬ 
ning.  most  easily  handled,  most  efficient  and  most  durable  spreader  made. 


DETROIT-AMERICAN 


30  Days’  Free  Trial- 
Freight  Paid— 

Cash  or  Credit. 

—and  you  get  the  biggest  manure  spreader  value  in  America.  On  our  “  No-money-down— 
No-deposit”  plan,  any  responsible  farmer  can  get  a  Detroit-American  and  pay  Ur  it  on 
time.  We  make  it  easy  as  possible  for  you  to  get  started  with  this  money-maker. 

W rite  tod  ay  for  the  best  published  books 
on  value  of  manure;  how  to  spread,  etc., 
and  how  to  buy  at  the  right  price.  Also 
shows  and  prices  the  Detroit-American 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  ami  Detroit- 
American  Cultivators.  Just  semi  your 
name  and  address. 

Note — Our  wagon  box  sprpader  is  the  limit 
of  big  value  in  a  box  spreader.  Guarantee, 
trial,  credit,  all  go  on  this  too. 

American  Harrow  Co. ,1635  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Warehouses  in  many  cities  insures  prompt 
deliveries. 


Farmers’  Fence  is  Bull  Proof 


Made  of  hard-drawn,  spring-steel  wire,  heavily 
galvanized  against  weather  conditions,  and  tied  with 

“The  Knot  That  Cannot  Slip 

Different  from  all  otherties,  clamps,  weaves 
or  welds  on  the  market.  Cannot  slip  to  mar 
the  galvanizing;  does  not  cause  the  wire  to 
break  just  beyond  joints;  no  protruding  ends 
to  snag  animals. 

Farmer’s  Fence  is  made  in  our  own  factory 
of  the  highest  grade  materials.  It  is  strong,  durable  and  neat 
looking.  Every  foot  of  it  is  covered  by  a  bindingguaran.ee  that 
secures  you  against  all  risks. 

AGENTS  WANTED  SAMPLE  KNOT  FREE 

Dealers  and  farmer  azents  wanted  Together  with  our  latest  catalog 
where  wo  are  not  represented.  Writo  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Writ© 
quick  for  desirable  territory.  today.  Letters  promptly  answered. 

FARMERS’  FENCE  CO.,  Box  804  BELLEFONTAINE,  OHIO 


HOW  THE  BEST  WIRE 
FENCE  IN  THE  WORLD 
IS  SOLD  AT  A  LOW 
PRICE. 

Proved  by  every  test  to  be 
the  strongest  and  most  dur- 
Je  Fence  made.  Straight  to 
mi  from  the  maker,  free  from 
jobber’s  and  middleman’s  pro¬ 
fits!  Made  from  Basic  Open- 
Hearth  Steel,  and  doubly 
strengthened  by  virtue  of  the  famous 
"Security”  knot.  _  Sold  by  us  for 
less  money  than  inferior  fencing 
owing  to  the  immense  y  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  we  are  constantly  filling 
for  it.  We  pay  freight  on  all  orders  of 
Wire  Fence  amounting  to  $10.00  or 
over,  within  300  miles  of  Pittsburg. 
Write  for  Catalog  of  prices  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Wire  Fence;  also  contains  pictures 
prices  and  particulars!  of  10,000  other  useful  ar¬ 
ticles.  20  to  40  per  cent,  savings  by  our 
“factory  to  you”  system. 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Depl.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan-  fp 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prices.  30 days'  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 
Also  Poultry  aud  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  special  offer. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co.* 
Box  338  Dee*tar,Ind. 


iROWN  FENCE 


D1 

Strongest,  most  durable  fonce 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

I  ^galvanized.  Practically  indestruct.ble.  Stock  ^ 

strong  Chicken  tight.  14  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  free.  Wep-.yfrt. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  CHARTER 

The  Pioneer  Gasoline  Engine* 
having  ail  modern  features' 
such  as  speed  regulator,  etc- 
Stationaries,  Portabh  s.  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Sawing  Outfits,  Semi- 
Portables,  Roisters.  Open 
Jacket  Cylinder — Frost  Proof. 

Catalogue  on  request — State 
your  power  needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Sterling,  111.,  U.S.  A. 


Barbed  Wire  and  Fencing 


SPECIAL  SALE  AT  WRECKING  PRICES 

A  great  opportunity.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Save  30  to  50  per  cent.  We  bought  the  contents  of  a 
large  boat  disabled  in  Lake  Huron,  containing  20,000  kegs  of  Wire  Nails.  500  tons  of  Barbed  Wire,  many 
cars  of  Fencing  and  other  Wire  Products.  We  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  our  wonderful  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Barbed  Wire  and  Fencing  is  the  best  manufactured,  tt  is  unimpaired  except  that  it  may 
be  somewhat  dulled,  but  it  is  not  damaged;  practically  as  good  as  you  get  from  high-priced  dealers. 


Electric  Weld  Square  Mesh  Fencing. 

market.  26  in.  high,  ’|g1(«  _  12  in. 


pan 

The  best  on  the 
i.  Square  Mesh 
Poultry  Fence,  per 


6  in.  stays,  heavily  galvanized,  per  rod,  •  <*2^»  poultry  hence,  p 
rod,  7c.  12  in.  Graduated  Diamond  Mesh  Fencing,  per  rod,  8c.  Other  heights  at  proportionate  prices. 
Smooth  Galvanized  Fence  Wire,  No.  9  gauge,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.00;  No.  11,  $2.25;  No.  12,  $2.50;  No. 
14,  $2.75.  Poultry  Fence  Staples,  per  100  lbs.,  52.50;  Galvanized,  per  100  lbs..  $2.75. 

~  I  ]  MIXED  WIRE  NAILS,  PER  KEG,  $1.00 

|  *  5,000  kegs  of  Mixed  Wire  Nails  that  are  rusty  but  are  sold  just  as  they  c< 


100 


5,000  kegs  of  Mixed  Wire  Nails  that  are  rusty  but  are  sold  just  as  they  come,  no 
guarantee  as  to  assortment.  Per  keg,  $1.00. 

New  Begular  Wire  Nails:  8D,  per  keg,  $2.00;  Boat  Spikes.'per  100  lbs.,  $1.50; 
Railroad  Spikes,  per  100  lbs..  $1.75;  Mixed  Iron  Bolts,  good  assortment,  new,  per 

lbs,,  $3.00;  Mixed  Rivets,  per  10U  lbs.,  $2.00.  B.  B.  Phone  Wire,  per  100  lbs..  $2.85. 


Ask  for  Our  lOOO-Page  Illustrated  Free  Catalog  L.  F.  57 


Here’s  the  Great  “Price  Wrecker,”  10,000  illustrations.  Shows  everything  from  a  needle  to  a  loco¬ 
motive.  Tells  about  our  wonderful  purchases  at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’  and  Manufacturers’  Sales. 
Quotes  marvelously  low  prices  on  Furniture  and  Household  Goods,  Clothing,  Plumbing,  Heating, 
Groceries,  Sporting  Goods,  Machinery,  Lumber,  Hoofing  and  everything  manufactured.  It’s  free. 

ICHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.I 


Hard,  Tough  Spring  Steel  Wire  Fencing 


Sold  at  Lower  Prices  Than  Dealers  Ask  for  the  Ordinary  Kind 

fpnplnn  until  you  have  written  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and  asked  for  a 
lvllLtllJI  copy  of  our  free  fencing  catalogue,  because  our  prices  on  woven 
wire  fencing  have  been  reduced  this  year  owing  to  a  new  factory  connection.  Our  woven  wire  fenc  ing 
is  not  the  ordinary  wire  fencing  commonly  sold  but  a  patent  knot  wire  fencing  made  from  hard,  tough 
spring  steel.  It  is  unquestionably  a  high  grade,  dependable  woven  wire  fencing  and  our  prices  are  so 
low  that  you  will  save  a  great  deal  by  ordering  from  us.  In  addition  to  the  woven  wire  fencing  we  offer 
other  styles  of  wire  fencing,  fine  wrought  steel  fencing  and  everything  else  in  this  line  at  extremely 
low  prices.  Our  catalogue  will  be  sent  you  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  a  simple  request  for  it,  and 
you  can’t  afford  to  buy  until  you  know  our  prices.  Write  the  store  nearest  you,  19th  and  Campbell 
Streets,  Kansas  City,  or  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  Chicago.  109 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  KANSAS^CrTY 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


October  22, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Another  land  company  is  in  trouble. 
This  time  it  is  the  Interstate  Land  and 
Building  Co-operative  Association.  201 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  marshal 
took  possession  last  week  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  The  officers  of  the  company  could 
not  be  found,  hut  it  was  thought  they  had 
gone  to  Europe.  According  to  their  attor¬ 
ney,  the  company  had  outstanding  about 
$10,000  worth  of  bonds,  certified  by  the 
Standard  Trust  Company  of  No.  25  Broad 
street  and  fully  secured  by  first  mortgages 
and  cash.  Then  there  are  from  $40,000  to 
$50,000  worth  of  bonds  secured  by  assign¬ 
ments  of  mortgages,  the  holders  of  which 
are  reasonably  sure  to  get  most  of  their 
money.  But  there  are  also  out  debenture 
bonds  to  an  amount  which  can  only  be  as¬ 
certained  through  an  examination  of  the 
books,  but  which  may  reach  as  high  as 
$100,000.  These  latter  are  unsecured.  If 
the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  lias  been  actually  invested  in  build¬ 
ings  and  real  estate,  as  promised,  the  fail¬ 
ure  should  not  be  a  bad  one.  But  this 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  creditors 
get  together.  Later  a  receiver  was  ap¬ 
pointed  and  a  bank  account  of  eight  cents 
found.  The  books  have  disappeared.  In 
their  circular  they  claim  paid-up  capital 
of  $400,000,  and  cautioned  people  against 
worthless  mining  stocks  and  fakes  gener¬ 
ally. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  reports 
in  daily  papers.  The  company  gave  as 
reference  C.  F.  Rideal,  managing  editor 
of  Bankers’  and  Investors’  Magazine; 
The  promoters  also  showed  a  letter  from 
an  officer  of  a  bank  to  show  that  it  had 
a  satisfactory  account,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  they  brought  introductions  of  the 
highest  order.  An  underwriters’  asso¬ 
ciation  and  an  orphans’  court  of  New 
Jersey  had  subscribed  $25,000  and  $11,- 
000  respectively  for  the  mortgage  bonds, 
and  on  this  account  Mr.  Rideal  is  al- 


things  for  the  confusion  of  anyone,  nor 
for  the  sake  of  saying  “I  told  you  so,” 
but  that  you  may  be  more  discriminating 
in  the  future,  and  less  likely  to  bite  on 
baited  hooks. 

Writing  to  a  publisher  who  said  he 
had  visited  St.  Louis  to  investigate  E. 
G.  Lewis,  a  western  farmer  said : 

Lewis’  dupes  do  not  live  in  St.  Louis. 
You  began  at  the  wrong  end.  You  should 
have  gone  to  the  country  people  whom 
Lewis  has  defrauded. 

That  is  the  most  conclusive  answer 
that  could  possibly  be  made.  It  applies 
to  crooks  everywhere.  Remember  it  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many 
cases  it  fits.  “The  Lewis  dupes  do  not 
live  in  St.  Louis”  is  destined  to  become  a 
classic. 

I  worked  for  the  Globe  Association  of 
Chicago  for  30  days.  I  took  several  mem¬ 
berships  at  $2.50  each,  but  sent  only  one 
$2.50  to  them.  The  others  received  goods 
which  were  not  at  all  satisfactory,  but 
really  worthless, and  I  returned  their  money. 
I  would  like  to  get  my  $12.50  back.  1  en¬ 
close  a  sample  of  their  worthless  member¬ 
ship.  which  agents  are  expected  to  sell  for 
$2.50.  I  would  not  like  you  to  print  my 
full  name,  because,  as  you  say,  I  was  hired 
to  fake  my  neighbors,  but  of  course  I  did 
not  know  it  at  the  time.  new  keadek. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  this 
man’s  money  for  him.  They  claim  they 
sent  him  memberships  for  all  they  owe 
him.  We  suppose  they  did,  but  they 
might  as  well  have  sent  him  drafts  on  a 
sand  bank.  Our  regular  readers  are 
pretty  well  on  guard  against  this  con¬ 
cern,  but  new  subscribers  keep  coming 
in  with  the  same  old  stories  we  have 
been  repeating  for  three  years  or  more. 


leged  to  have  said  he  did  not  suspect 
the  standing  of  the  company.  This  is,  of 
course,  baby  talk,  and  comes  with  poor 
grace  from  the  editor  of  a  financial 
magazine.  If  the  mortgage  bonds  are 
properly  executed  and  form  a  lien  on 
real  estate  on  a  fair  valuation,  they  are 
good ;  but  the  debentures  are  simply 
notes  of  the  company,  and  no  one  knows 
how  maify  have  been  issued  and  sold. 
It  is  said  that  R.  L.  Coburn,  an  agent  of 
the  concern  at  Morristown,  Pa.,  had  sent 
them  $0,900  on  behalf  of  his  personal 
friends.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  real  estate 
companies  to  say  that  their  debentures 
are  real  estate  bonds.  They  are  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Any  of  the  companies  may 
sell  every  foot  of  real  estate  they  control, 
and  become  entirely  landless  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  debentures.  The  references 
are  significant.  They  all  furnish  such 
references.  The  American  Real  Estate 
Co.,  which  has  about  $10,000,000  of  de¬ 
benture  notes  outstanding,  complains  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  advised  its  people  to 
leave  them  alone,  and  quoted  similar 
references.  E.  G.  Lewis  is  equally  in¬ 
dignant,  and  actually  convinced  many 
women  that  he  had  been  misused  by  the 
Government  when  it  issued  fraud  orders 
to  stop  his  plundering  of  country  people. 
C.  E.  Ellis  is  now  under  indictment  for 
similar  practices,  and  Kahn,  of  Chicago, 
is  working  the  old  Cash  Buyers’  Union 
all  over  again. 

This  is  the  second  of  these  real  estate 
companies  that  have  failed  during  the 
last  year,  leaving  the  holders  of  deben¬ 
tures  unprotected.  It  is  simply  folly  to 
loan  money  on  unprotected  notes  for 
oilier  people  to  gamble  with  or  speculate 
with,  and  gold  debenture  bonds  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  unprotected  paper  notes.  Keep 
that  in  mind. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  an  inquiry  from 
a  New  England  subscriber  about  the  in¬ 
vestments  offered  by  Ernest  M.  Arnold, 
Putnam,  Conn.  After  investigation,  we 
could  find  no  basis  for  credit,  and  said 
so.  Advices  now  come  to  us  to  the  effect 
that  our  advice  at  that  time  was  abund¬ 
antly  justified. 

Can  you  toll  mo  anything  about  the 
Monaton  Realty  Company,  Times  Building, 
Now  Y’ork?  e.  a.  h. 

Connecticut. 

We  can  tell  you  that  one  poor  New 
England  farmer  was  induced  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  one  of  their  debenture  bonds 
on  installment  payments.  He  paid  in 
something  about  $100  or  more,  and  was  ! 
unable  to  keep  up  the  payments.  The  1 
company  refused  to  allow  him  anything, 
and  he  lost  what  he  had  paid  in.  We  ! 
were  unable  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
investment  for  him.  The  company  is 
borrowing  money  on  notes  called  deben¬ 
tures,  and  say  they  are  investing  the 
money  in  New  York  City  real  estate. 
Two  such  companies  have  failed  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  holders  of  the  de¬ 
bentures  or  notes  were  of  course  unpro¬ 
tected,  and  they  are  the  people  least  able 
to  stand  losses. 

Collins’  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  is  advertised  for  sheriff’s 
sale,  to  satisfy  a  judgment  of  $500.  Last 
year  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  keep 
country  people  from  buying  the  stock. 
The  promises  of  profits  were  most  allur¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  but  we  knew  there  was 
nothing  -behind  it..  We  do  not  tell  these 


1  have  been  reading  the  ‘'Publisher's 
Desk,"  which  I  consider  alone  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  paper.  I  really 
know  that  you  are  doing  a  grand  work  in 
exposing  dishonest  people  and  companies 
to  the  public.  If  there  were  more  papers 
published  with  the  same  grit  that  Tiie  It. 
N.-Y.  has  they  would  be  a  blessing  to  the 
people.  I  enclose  a  clipping  taken  from 
one  of  tile  leading  daily  newspapers  of 
Knoxville,  Trim.,  which  corroborates  your 
statements  in  regard  to  the  Globe  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  III.  I  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  that  Association  for  five 
years,  also  had  read  much  of  E.  G.  Lewis’ 
schemes  of  St.  Louis,  Mot,  and  had  become 
much  interested.  But  now  I'm  more  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  The  11.  N.-Y.  to  see 
the  results  of  his  great  promises.  Wishing 
The  II.  N.-Y.  great  success.  w.  ir. 

Tennessee 

We  want  our  people  to  learn  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  grafters  and  rogues  who 
have  been  picking  the  pockets  of  country 
people.  That  is  why  we  repeat  their 
tricks  so  often.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
identify  them  when  you  once  get  familiar 
with  the  tricks.  You  will  usually  find  a 
plausible  plea  for  cooperation;  and  al¬ 
ways  big  promises  of  profits  for  you. 
At  the  end  you  have  experience  and  they 
have  your  money.  j.  j.  D. 


Give  the  Hogs  a 
Medicated  Wallow 


and  they’ll  rid  themselves 
of  skin  parasites  and  in¬ 
fectious  disease  germs.  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
does  the  work.  Make  a 
shallow  dirt  wallow  ;  fill 
it  with  a  dip  solution — 60 
or  70  parts  water  to  1  of 
dip  —  and  let  the  hogs 
enjoy  it. 


This  kind  of  thing  pays  over  and 
over  again  in  healthier  hogs  and  quicker 
fattening. 


Dr.  HESS  DIP 

and  Disinfectant 

meets  every  requirement  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab. 

Prevents  infectious  diseases  oflivestock 
and  rids  infested  animals  of  lice  and  sheep 
ticks.  Valuable,  too,  as  a  deodorizer — kills 
unwholesome  odors  in  stables,  pens,  out¬ 
houses  and  from  sinks  or  drain  pipes. 

Don’t  be  without  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant.  Write  for  booklet. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest! 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,'  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  J3?“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SREItltY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III 


“The  Right  Hand  of  Strength” 

Do  You  Know 


All  About  Cement? 


Every  up-to-date  man  should  in¬ 
form  himself  of  the  thousands  of 
uses  for  this  indestructive  material 
in  and  about  the  farm. 

Write  today  for  one  or  more  of 
these  booklets — sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Full  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  on  each  subject. 

(A)  Mixing-  and  Placing"  of  Cement. 

(B)  Stucco  (Cement)  Finish. 

(C)  Cement  Surface  Finish. 

(D)  Hollow  Block  Specifications. 

<E)  Sidewalk  Specifications. 

(F)  Concrete  Tanks  and  Watering" 

Troughs. 

(G)  Silos. 

(Hi  Reinforced  Concrete  for  Houses. 

(K)  Standard  Specifications  for  Road¬ 

ways  and  Street  Pavements. 

(L)  Standard  Specifications  for  Portland 

Cement  Curbs  and  Gutters 

(O)  Exterior  Treatment  of  Concrete  Sur¬ 

faces. 

(P)  Concrete  Poles. 

Best  of  all  Portland  Cements  is  DEXTER. 
Its  high  quality  standard  never  varies— every 
bag  is  alike.  Concrete  made  from  DEXTER 
is  as  strong  as  solid  stone  and  will  endure 
for  all  time. 

For  economy— finish— permanence— always 
specify  DEXTER  when  purchasing  cement. 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Sole  Agents 

Established  1844 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Lame  Horses 


J  Remove-All  positively  cures  Sprains,  l 
r Ringbone,  Curb,  Shoe  Boils,  Capj>edl 
Hocks,abnormal  growths  and  lameness. 

REMO  V- ALL1 

Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Leaves  horses  sound  and  un¬ 
scared.  Lump  Jaw  is  cured  in 
less  than  three  weeks  with 

Adams  Rapid  Lump-Jaw  Cure 

Easy  to  use.  Guaranteed.  Writa 
for  FREE  TREATISE  on  cur¬ 
ing  these  diseases. 

H.  C.  ADAMS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  50*  Alcona,  Iowa 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


^BSORBINE 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling, 

No  blister,  no  liairl 
gone,  and  horse  kept  atj 
Work.  $2.00  per  bottle,  de-I 
livered.  Book  3  D  free. 

AISSORBINE,  JR.,  for  _ 

mankind,  $1.00,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors. 
W  ens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele,  Varlco- 
cele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUGH,  DISTEMPER/^!  IBP  „ 
AND  INDICESTION  vUlfL  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Obi* 


MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  It  with  our  “Bull-Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


I 


STOCK 


PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE,  AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  U  SE 


Ui 


ij  J'. 


Kreso 
Dip  N?1 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE. IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM.  DEPENDABLE.  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  S0LUTION(DE  PEN  DING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
H0RSES.CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WAUOWJF  YOU  | 
ARE  INTEFLESTED. 


V/  fo. 


PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO, 

W  ^DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 

vdetroit,michV 

U.S.A. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  . 
prollts  larger. 

MANN’S  lm5d!I  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
rlstle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Froo  Trial, 
lo  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 5.  Milford,  Mass. 


M  AKA-SHELL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining, 
Makes  bone  and 
Increases  Egg- 
Production  when 
Ejjks  are  high 


GRIT 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  Imps  T.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  few  hundred  Choice  Early  Hatched 
COCKERELS  for  sale. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES  in  any  quantity  at 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  bar8ain  priccs 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS  Jou™  FAiuvf, 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y- 

MT,  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

250  acres  devoted  to  the  best  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockeiels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerols 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  TIIOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
YEARLNG  HENS  also  EARLY  PULLETS 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Elliott,  L’lemington,  N.  J. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARuS  MARIETTA  PA. 


TUnRnilftURRPn  s.  c-  w.  leghorns  — 

I  nunUUunPnLU  Yearlings  suitable  for  breed - 
ers,$l.  each.  F,  li.  DIRTS,  Flemingjton, N.  J. 

5,000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Yearling  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels.  Bredforeggs- 
American  Poultry  Plant,  Collins,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

QIIMMCD  mini/C  lor  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
nUNNtrt  UUUNO  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 


Hone’s  “Bred-to-Lay”l» 


Choice  breeders  of 
191U  at  bargain 

R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  SHEIS 

and  Cockerels;  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 

I).  H,  HOMl,  Orescent  11111  Fiirni,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 


5000  FERRETS  FOR  SARK.  Write  for  prico 
list,  it’s  free.  DE  K I, KINK  BROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 

CCPPPTQ — Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
rcnncio  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  J  EWELL,  SPENCER,  OHIO. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
October  14  lino,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest,  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fultpn,  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-town  grocerv  stores.  “Retail"  is  rather 
an  Indellmte  word,  hut  in  this  column  it.  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  oi  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


RUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .30 

fa) 

31 

.34© 

.36 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

. . .  .26 

& 

.29 

29 

.32 

Lower  Grades  — 

...  .23 

.25 

24® 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .27 

© 

.29 

.29© 

.32 

Common  toGjod.. 

, . .  .23 

O'. 

.25 

.25© 

.26 

Factory . 

. . .  .22 

® 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .20 

® 

.22 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best  — 

® 

.17 

•17@ 

.20 

Common  to  Good.. 

...  .12 

© 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

® 

.11 

.10® 

.13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .35 

® 

.40 

.38® 

.43 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .32 

® 

.35 

.35 

.38 

Common  to  Good., 

...  .18 

® 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

Storage . 

. .  .19 

® 

.26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.85 

fa) 

3.00 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

@ 

2.50 

Pea . 

® 

2.50 

qt 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

...  3.00 

© 

3.10 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

, .21 

® 

.23 

Common  to  Good... 

. ..  .18 

® 

.20 

Pacific  Coast . 

...  .12 

® 

.14 

Get  man  Crop,  1910. 

...  .38 

® 

.42 

CIDER  VINEGAR 


Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrellots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ©  .24 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .09  ©  10  .15 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  ®  .08  -09@  .12 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .06 

Raspberries . 22  ©  .24 

Cherries . 13  @  .16 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples.  Ben  Davis,  bbl.  2.00 

®  3.50 

Blush  . 

®  4  00 

Alexander . 

..  3.00 

©  4.50 

Fall  Pippin . 

...  2.50 

©  4.00 

Nyack  Pippin . 

..  2.25 

®  3.75 

King . 

...  2.00 

(a)  4.50 

McIntosh . 

..  2.50 

©  5  60 

Wealthy  . 

..  2.50 

©  4.25 

Twentv  Ounce  .... 

..  2.50 

®  4X0 

Greening . 

.  2.00 

fa)  4.50 

Jonathan  . 

..  3.00 

@  5.50 

York  Imperial . 

©  3.75 

Common . 

..  1.00 

©  2.00 

Orabapples,  bbl  — 

..  3.00 

@  9.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 

..  2.00 

©  4.1)0 

Cranberries,  bbl - 

...  5.00 

®  6.00 

Peaches, W.  N.  Y..  bkt.  .50 

@  1.00 

W.  Va..  bkt . 

...  .65 

©  LOP 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl... . 

...  2.50 

0.1  0 

KiolTer . 

(o  2.50 

Bartlett . 

..  2.00 

©  5.00 

Anjou . . 

(d)  4.00 

Bose . 

...  3.00 

©  5.50 

Sheldon . 

©  4.00 

Grapes.  18-lb.  case.. 

..  .50 

©  l.'\5 

4-lb.  bkt . 

...  .11 

©  .13 

8- lb.  bkt . 

. .  .20 

0  .22 

Bulk,  ton . 

..40.00 

@75.00 

Chestnuts,  60  lbs . 

NUTS 

...  5.00  ®  7.50 

Shell  barks,  50  lbs 

..  2.50 

©  3.00 

Black  Walnuts,  bu.. 

, . .  .76 

©  LOO 

White  Clover,  lb _ 

HONEY 
..  .12  ©  .16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

Extracted,  lb . 

..  .11 

©  .12 

. .  .07 

©  .09 

VEGETABLES 

Rotatoes. 

N.  Y.  State . 

...  1.50 

©  1.62 

Long  Island,  bbl  .. 

...  1.50 

IS)  2.12 

Jersey,  bbl . 

...  1.25 

©  1.75 

Maine . 

..  1.25 

©  1.60 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt...  .05  @  .12 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.00  @  1-25 

Cabbage,  ton .  6.00  @  9.00 

Celery,  doz . 15  @  .iki 

Cucumbers,  bbl .  1.00  @  3.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 75  ©  3.00 

EggPlants,  bbl . 35  @  1.00 

Lettuce,  hj-bbl.  bkt . 16  @  .50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1.00  @  1.75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40  ©  .60 

Peas,  IS  bbl.  bkt . 75  ©  2.25 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl. . .  -75  @  1.60 

Onions,  OrangeCo.,  bag  1.00  ©  1.50 
Conn.  White,  bbl...  2.50  @  3.00 
Long  Island,  bbl....  1.00  ©  1.30 

String  Beans,  bu . 10  @  .40 

Squasn,  bbl . 50  ©  1.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  .30  ©  .50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .75  ®  1.00 
LIVE  POULTRY 


each  .03®  ,06 


Chickens,  lb . 

© 

.15 

Fowls . 

. 16 

© 

.17 

Roosters . 

. 10 

@ 

.12 

Ducks . 

® 

.17 

Geese . 

. 11 

© 

.13 

Turkeys . 

. 12 

© 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fcv.  old . 

.21 

@ 

22 

.23© 

.26 

Common  to  Good _ 

.17 

<« 

.20 

.19© 

.22 

Spring . 

.22 

ffi 

.25 

•22@ 

.25 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.19 

@ 

.21 

Good  to  Choice . 

.17 

® 

.18 

.18© 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.14 

® 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

© 

.24 

.21 

Fowls . 

14 

© 

.18 

16® 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.15 

® 

.19 

Geese,  spring . 

.22 

© 

.24 

Squabs,  do-/. . 

2.00 

© 

3.75 

Guineas,  spring,  pair.. 

.65 

@ 

LOO 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers.  100  lbs..  4.75  ©  6.80 

Bulls . 4.00  ©  4.40 

Cows . .  2.15  ©  4.60 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  8.00  @11.00 

Culls . 4.00  ©  7.00 

Sheep,  IUU  lbs . 3.00  @  4.50 

Lambs . 6.50  ©  7.85 

Hog . 9.00  ©  9.40 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 

Spring,  bu .  1  18 

No.  2,  Red .  1.00 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .56  ©  .58 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .38  @  .40 
Rye . 80  ©  84 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ©  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  ®  20.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  ©  17.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  ©  18  00 

Clover . 12.00  ©  15.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  @  11.00 

Straw,  Rye . 11.00  ©  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  @  9.00 


How  To  Use  Lime. 

I  road  of  a  case  where  lime  applied  to  the 
soil  increased  the  yield  of  oats,  and  you  also 
advise  its  use  for  clover.  Would  it  he  ad¬ 
visable  after  plowing  ground  in  Spring  to 
sow  lime  before  harrowing,  then  about  one 
bushel  oats  per  acre  and  then  clover  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  drill.  1  am  very  anxious 
to  get  a  good  catch  of  clover.  Would  the 
lime  he  of  benefit  to  both  oats  and  clover, 
and  how  much  should  be  sown  to  the  acre? 

Elkhart.  Ind.  o.  j.  t. 

On  soil  that  is  sour  lime  will  improve 
the  oats  and  held  the  clover.  Most  soils 
that  have  been  long  cultivated  are  more 
or  less  sour  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
lime  will  help.  The  best  way  to  apply  lime 
is  to  scatter  it  on  the  furrows  and  harrow 
it  in.  One  should  use  at  least  one  ton 
per  acre  of  ground  limestone  or  1,500 
pounds  of  burnt  lime. 


PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 
— The  business  done  by  the  Pereheron  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  was  31  per  cent,  greater 
in  August,  1910,  than  in  August,  1909. 
The  gain  for  September  was  even  greater, 
the  business  being  60  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  done  in  September.  1909.  The 
gain  in  membership  since  July  14  has 
amounted  to  no  less  than  317  new  mem¬ 
bers.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  of  the  society,  so  as  to 
take  care  of  the  many  new  breeders 
who  are  just  beginning  to  breed  purebred 
Percherons  and  who  wish  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  this  great  breed  organization. 
The  inspection  at  the  port  of  entry  is 
giving  excellent  satisfaction,  and  gives  ac¬ 
curate  information  regarding  horses  im¬ 
ported.  Many  serious  discrepancies  have 

already  been  detected,  and  correction  re¬ 
quired  before  recording  the  horses  in  this 
country.  So  many  requests  have  been 

made  for  an  opportunity  to  record  Per- 
cheron  mares  that  have  been  previously 

recorded  in  one  of  the  other  recognized 
hooks  that  the  board  of  directors  decided 
to  permit  members  of  the  society  to  record 
such  animals  at  $2  per  head  for  American 
bred  and  .$5  per  bead  for  imported  mares. 
This  will  permit  Pereheron  breeders  to  get 
their  stock  straightened  out  and  all  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Pereheron  Stud  Book  of 
America.  This  offer  will  stand  open  only 
till  January  1,  1911.  As  colts  cannot  be 
recorded  in  the  Pereheron  Stud  Book  of 
America  unless  both  sire  and  dam  are  so 
recorded;  it  is  manifestly  wise  to  get  in 
before  the  rates  on  such  animals  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  they  will  he  on  January  1,  1911. 


DON’T  BUY  A  FARM 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

TATRITE  our  home  office  and  secure  an 
’’  appointment  with  the  farm  salesman, 
who  will  show  you  more  farms  in  one  day, 
from  $25  an  acre  upward,  than  any  sales¬ 
man  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Most  of  these  farms  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  lake  country,  have  good  trol¬ 
ley  and  steam  railroad  service,  telephone 
and  rural  delivery  accommodations. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  profitable  as  well 
comfortable  surroundings,  you  cannot  find 
a  more  desirable  location  than  central 
New  York. 

The  Tuxtll  Realty  &  Improvement  Co., 
307-8-9  Auburn  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS 

FUR  NEWS  MAGAZINE 
tells  how  to  trap,  hunt,  skin, 
stretch  and  grade  furs;  about 
baits,  scents,  dead-falls,  snares, 
guns,  dogs,  camps  and  lots  of 
good  stories.  SPECIAL.  Send  26c.  for  3  mos.  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  get  FREE,  64  page  Trapper’s  Guide  and  chart 
of  all  game,  fur  and  bounty  laws. 

FUR  NEWS  PUB.  CO„  48  W.  24th  Street,  New  York. 


Keep  Cleaned  Out 

It  is  easily  done,  with  a  great  saving  of  work, 
in  one-fourth  the  time  consumed  by  the  old 
wheelbarrow  method,  if  you  install 

The  Star 
Litter  Carrier 

Also  increases  value  of  manure  by  preventing 
waste  of  liquids.  You  say,  "Yes.  I  need  a  Litter 

Carrier, but  I  don’t  know  what  it  wifi  cost.  Well, 

if  you  will  write  us,  we  will  tell  you  what  the  cost 


will  be. 


Send  For  Free  Plan 


Write  us,  enclosing  rough  pencil  sketch  of  the 

ground-floor  plan  of  your  barn,  giving  length  and  .  ,R 

breadth  and  how  far  it  is  to  the  dump,  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  an  exact  specifica¬ 
tion  of  your  requirements,  whether  for  rod  or  rigid-track  outfit.  Also,  the  exact  cost,  complete. 
Also,  we  will  send  you  our  No.  37  catalog,  the  most  complete  published  on  this  subject. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Company,  No.  55  Hunt  Street,  Harvard,  111. 

Mfrs.  of  Barn  Equipments  for  25  Years. 


r  >v 

FEELING  FINE !  JUST  HAD  SOME  OF 

BLATCHFORD’S  GENUINE  OLD 
ENGLISH  TONIC  AND  REGULATOR 

No  Mill  Feed  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  pure  unadulterated  tonic,  condiment  and  condi¬ 
tioner. 

Sold  all  over  the  world.  The  King  of  all  Tonics. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  order  direct. 

5  lb.  ukg.  .  .  .  S  -75,  Express  Paid 
10  lb.  bag  .  .  .  1.2"),  Express  Paid 
100  lb.  bag  .  .  .  0.00,  F.O.B.  Waukegan 

BLATCHFORO’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY,  Waukegan,  III. 

Establish Ki)  at  Leicester,  England,  in  i»oo 


FOR 

SALE 


Registered  Holstein-Friesian 


BULL 

CALF 


Henry  J.  Schneider,  R.  F.  1).,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


Bellwood  Farm  Shropshire  Rams 

250  lbs.,  ram  lambs,  breeding  ewes,  etc.,  at  farmers 
prices.  D.  L.  MACKINTOSH,  Mgr.,  Geneva,  N.  Y- 


CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
O.  1C.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Chestnuts-Live  Poultry-Fancy  Eggs  I 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  S  CO..  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 


D LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain,  Beans, 

Apples.  OtC.  !'*•  WOODWAUI),  30-  iireenivicli  St.,  N.  Y. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JEILIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

EGGrS. 

Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  ns  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN. 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 


WANTED— A  Market  for  Christmas  Trees  in  car- 
*•  load  lots.  D.  R.  WOOD,  Morrisville,  Vt. 


PIM  HAND-  Young  man  (21)  well  educated  and  with 
some  experience,  wants  permanent  job  on  up- 
to-date  farm  (not  dairy).  I.  G.,  care  of  R.  N.  Y. 

-  ■  a - 

WANTED— Man  for  small  dairy  and  general 
farm  work.  Must  have  good  habits  and  come 
well  recommended.  MAPLEW0LD  DAIRY,  0NARGA,  ILL. 


I  8F.T.L  KAItMS  IX  OCF.AXA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  H.S.  Fruit, grain 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  .1.  D.  8.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


WANTED— Small  farm  to  rent,  with  option  of 
buying.  C.  Kreutzfeldt,  Stormville,  N.  Y. 

71  ACRES,  half  cleared,  five  room  house,  school,  store, 
church,  mill  convenient  It.  F.  D  .  Other  farms. 

O.  M.  PURNELL.  Snow  Hill.  Md. 


icn  Farms  FOR  SAr<K  CHKAP-  >»  fertile 

IJU  rulllld  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue) 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder.  Newtown,  Pa. 


IPOD  Q  AI  IP  — Pine  farm.  160  acres,  near 
4  vjfTDL.  Michigan  Agricultural  Collego. 

O.  L.  STONE,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 7214  acres,  nicely  located. inflnecul- 
tivation.  Sussex  Co.,  Del.  For  particulars  write 

M.  S.  Drift  inghjiin,  Owner,  Delmar,  Del. 


|pf\l?  QAI  |P  — At  a  fair  price 5 Cyphers  incu- 
*  OfiL/L  bators  and  1000  full  bred  White 

Leghorn  hens  and  pullets.  J.  SCHNEIDER, 
R.  F.  D.,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 


Good  home  farms  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FflD  C  II  C  —  Perm  of  230  acres,  40  acres  tim- 
run  OftLL  her,  400  sugar  maples,  twelve 
room  house,  two  barns,  other  outbuildings,  fruit. 
Price.  $4,000.  Stock  and  tools  can  be  bought. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego.  Tioga  County.  New  York. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

XVe  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  anil  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  eost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  aud  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
us  to  bo  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  wo  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

and  being  located  in  New  York  since  1861  can 
pay  best  prices  ;  no  commissions. 

Write  for  free  price-list  A. 

.  .  .  Ship  to  a  Reliable  Pirm  .  .  . 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

No.  20  East  16th  St.,  New  York 


f  RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 


Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 


52  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


y 


BAW  nine  highest  cash 
KAW  r  Una  prices  paid 

FOR  SKUNK  MINK.  MUSKAT.  ETC.  WE 
GUARANTEE  FULL  SATISFACTION  OR  RE 
TURN  FURS  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  SEND 
FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  MARKET  REPORTS 

J.  HENRY  STICHT  &  CO. 

18  W.  20"  STREET.  NE  W  YORK 

PQIITIVI  IT  THE  BEST  FIRM  TO  SELL.  RAW  FURS 


S  Raw  Furs  Wanted  S 

M  Skunk,  Mink,  ltaccoon.  Opossum.  Fox,  Muskrat  ■ 
H  and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  £ 
|  New  York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  ■ 
2  to.  Do  you  wauc  to  know  2 

fg  “How  to  Get  More  Moneyfor  Your  Raw  Furs?”  Jg 
W  rite  and  ask  for  my  price  lisc— it’s  free.  Highest  m 
r  commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  15a  2 

H  F.  N.  MON  JO,  152  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y.  g 


Driving  Gloves  $1  Per  Pair 

Men’s  unlined  cape  driving  or  dress  gloves  with 
horn  clasp,  made  from  genuine  imported  tan  rape 
leather  $1.00  per  pair  by  mail.  Registered  mail 
10c.  extra.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Give  size  usu¬ 
ally  worn,  and  send  express  or  postal  money  order. 

Write  for  prices  on  Wool  Fleeced  or  Silk 
Lined  Gloves. 

SPECIALTY  GLOVE  CO.,  Gloversville, N.Y. 


RAW  FUR  SHIPPERS 


The  only  way  for  you  to  judge  whether  I 
pay  more  than  my  competitors  is  to  send 
me  a  shipment  and  say,  “  hold  separate.” 
I’m  willing.  Write  for  price  list. 


JAS.  P.  ELLIS, 

WHO  HANDLES 


21  EAST  1GTH  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


YOUR  GINSENG  ? 


Wherever 
You  Sell 
Your 


FURS 


they  will  finally  reach  New  York.  It 
will  pay  you  to  send  at  once  for 
price  list  and  ship  to 

M.  P.  Pfaelzer  &  Co.. 

6  East  12th  Street.  (Desk  22), 
New  York  City. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  22,  1910. 
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Sharpen  Your  Tools 
at  MY/ Expense! 

I  will  send  you  a  Harman  Special  Alundum  Farm  Tool  Grinder,  with  nine  Gen¬ 

uine  Alundum  .Grinding  Attachments,  right  to  your  farm  for  an  absolutely  free  trial  lasting  ten  days. 

I  will  guarantee  that  this  Alundum  Grinder  will  not  draw  the  temper  from  steel. 

I  don't  want  you  to  send  me  any  monej — not  a  cent.  1  Want  tO  make  yOH  an  Offer  SO  liber. 

that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  refuse  it. 

I  will  give  you  the  use  of  this  magnificent  outfit  for  ten  days  absolutely  FREE  — no  red  tape,  no 
papers  to  sign,  no  obligations  of  any  nature.  Just  get  the  outfit,  use  it  for  ten  days  just  as  though  it  were 
your  own,  on  your  own  work,  sharpen  your  sickles,  plowshares,  cultivator  shovels,  scythes,  axes — anything 
that  is  dull — then,  if  you  wish,  return  it  to  me  at  my  expense. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  why  1  am  making  this  offer 


Mail  the  Coupon  for 
full  explanation  of 
our  great  ten  days’ 
free  trial  offer 


We  know  that  every  progressive,  up-to-date  farmer  realizes  the  advantage  of  always  having  sharp, 
bright  tools  to  "work  with.  You  know  how  much  more  work  can  he  done  with  tools  which  are  always  in 
good  condition.  You  know  how  much  easier  your  work  is  and  how  much  longer  your  tools  last.  You  know 
all  these  things  and  yet — you  DO  sometimes  work  with  dull  tools,  don't  you? 

I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  can  easily  keep  all  your  farm  tools  in  good  condition  all  the  time 
with  this  wonderful,  simply  wonderful,  outfit  which  I  will  send  you  FREE. 

Genuine  Alundum  Grinder 


Grind  your  toolsjbeltcr  and  25  times 
quicker  than  with  g  idstone.  Makes 
4,000  revolutions  a  minute. 


MACHINES 

1.  Sickle  Grinder  5.  Saw  Gummer 

2.  Fine  Grinder  6.  Polishing  Wheel 

3.  Rough  Grinder  7.  Scythe  Stone 

4.  Oil  Stone  8.  Razor  Hone 
9.  Disc  Sharpening  Attachment 


NOT  An  Emery  Wheel 

And  Alundum  is  the  most  wonderful  abrasive  in  the  world,  even  hard 
enough  to  scratch  the  diamond.  It  is  really  manufactured  precious  stones, 

for  it  is  made  of  the  very  same  substances  which  go  to  make  up  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby. 
Alundum  is  the  most  perfect  grinding  substance  known.  It  is  just  as  much  harder  than 
emery  as  emery  is  harder  than  ordinary  chalk.  A  grinding  wheel  made  entirely  of  pulver¬ 
ized  South  African  diamonds  Avould  not  grind  one  bit  better  or  faster  than  the  genuine 
Alundum  wheels  which  we  furnish  with  this  superb  machine. 

Alundum  is  manufactured  in  the  most  terriffic  heat  which  man  has  ever  been  able  to 
produce.  A  heat  so  great  that  it  will  actually  burn  up  a  common  brick  like  so  much  gunpowder.  And 
in  this  incomparable  heat  is  produced  Alundum.  It  is  the  heat  in  which  the  worlds  were  formed. 
Every  one  of  the  beautiful  irrideseent,  needle-like  crystals  is  so  hard  that  it  will  actually  scratch  the 
diamond  itself.  It  is  these  crystals  which  are  crushed  up  and  made  into  the  grinding  wheels.  It  is 
these  inconceivably  hard  and  sharp  crystals  which  cut  through  the  hardest  steel  more  easily  than  the 
finest  emery  wheel  will  cut  through  soft  copper. 

SAVES  TIME— EFFORT— MONEY ! 

You  can  do  the  same  work  in  two  minutes  on  an  Alundum  wheel  that  would  take  you  at  least  half 

an  hour  on  a  grindstone,  and  do  it  better.  And  you  can  operate  the  Harman  Special  Farm  Tool 
Grinder  for  half  an  hour  with  less  effort  than  would  be  required  in  running  a  grindstone  for  two 
minutes.  Alundum  will  grind  25  times  faster  than  a  grindstone  and  8  times  faster  than  an  emery  wheel. 

We  want  to  prove  these  things  to  you  at  our  expense.  We  want  to  send  you  the  Harman 
Special  Tool  Grinder  for  a  ten  days’  trial  right  on  j  our  own  farm.  See  for  j-ourself  how  it  will  grind 
and  sharpen  every  tool  on  j’our  farm.  See  for  yourself  that  it  is  time  to  throw  away  the  grindstone. 
Send  the  free  coupon  for  our  free  booklet  describing  this  wonderful  Alundum.  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

|  j  LASTING— BINDING— GUARANTEE 

Alundum  wheels  are  so  much  harder  than  the  hardest  steel  that  no  amount  of  grinding  seems  to 
have  the  slightest  effect  on  them.  Alundum  will  cut  the  biggest  steel  file  you  have  in  two  in  five 
seconds.  We  give  a  lasting,  binding  guarantee  with  our  tool  grinder. 

Alundum  will  NOT  draw  the  temper  from  the  steel! 

Alundum  wheels  will  not  wear  in  spots  or  become  lop-sided.  They 
will  not  glaze  over.  They-  are  not  only  hard,  but  they  are  equally  hard 
throughout.  There  are  no  soft  spots  in  an  Alundum  wheel.  Alun¬ 
dum  wheels  will  not  draw  the  temper  of  the  finest  tool.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  Alundum  does  not  heat  the  article  which  is  being  ground  as 
does  an  emery  wheel  or  grindstone.  Alundum  cuts  and  cuts  quickly — it  cuts  so 
quickly  that  the  steel  does  not  have  time  to  heat. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

Read  These  Letters  of  Praise 


HARMAN  GRINDER  RECOMMENDED 
BY  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 
Supt.  of  Indian  School  Adds  His 

Praise  to  That  of  Thousands  of 

Farmers  All  Over  the  Country 
Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Indian 
Service,  Wahpeton  Indian  School, 
Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Chicago. 

Sirs:  The  tool  grinder  shipped  to  this 
school  has  given  good  satisfaction  and 
appears  to  be  as  guaranteed  by  you.  I 
am  enclosing  photograph  of  the  school 
and  buildings,  and  you  may  use  same 
and  recommendation  as  you  desire. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  C.  RANDOLPH. 
and  Spl.  Disb.  Agt. 

Government  recommendation 
means  something;.  The  Hannan 
Grinder  was  Jirst  tested  carefully , 
approved  and  purchased.  No~u,  after 
it  has  been  used  and  proved  its ’worth 
in  hard  everyday  grinding  and  pol - 
is  king  and  has  been  approved  by  of 
ficials  who  are  How  to  praise  unless 
they. KNOW — don't  you  think  that 
you  should  at  least  TRY  this  grind- 
er  when  you  can  do  so  at  no  expense 
toyourse/f  and  ?to  risk?  The  grinder 
MUST  make  good  to  your  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  ?ve  want  you  to  send  it 
back.  I!  rite  for  the  grinder  today 
and  see  ho7o  much  money  it  unit  save 
on  YOUR  farm. 

Most  Useful  Machine  on 
Farm 

I  must  say  the  grinder  is  far  ahead  of 
anything  I  expected  it  to  be.  No  more 
hand  power  grindstones  for  me.  When 
I  want  to  sharpen  anything  I  go  and 
do  it  without  chasing  up  the  second 
party  to  turn  the  stone.  Not  being  used 
to  sharp  tools,  three  of  my  family  have 
slight  mementos  on  their  fingers  and  I 
touched  myself  slightly  this  afternoon. 
My  boy  calls  it  “Pop’s”  bicycle.  Very 
true  that  statement  that  you  can  use  it 
365  days  a  year.  I  gummed  a  cross¬ 
cut,  sharpened  some  knives  and  a 
hatchet.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
most  useful  tool  or  equal  to  any  tool  the 
farmer  or  anybody  else  has  on  his 
place.  C.  J.  DOYLE, 

Orchard  Farm ,  Westfield ,  Mass. 


If  Farmers  Knew,  All 
Would  Buy 

I  don’t  think  any  farmer  would  be 
without  one  of  your  grinders  on  his 
farm  alter  he  has  an  opportunity  to  try 
one.  I  think  it  is  the  best  machine  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  Hone  that  I 
received  with  my  machine  is  the  best 
stone  I  ever  used,  and  I  have  used  a 
great  many  different  k;nds.  I  have 
tried  nearly  everything  that  needs 
sharpening  on  a  farm  on  this  grinder 
and  it  has  proven  satisfactory  in  every 
case.  EMRY  BUNNELL, 

R.  R.  No.  1,  Nevada,  Ohio .  ' 

Beats  Anything  I  Ever  Saw 

Your  Grinder  is  just  what  every  man 
that  has  tools  to  grind  should  have.  I 
am  well  satisfied  with  the  grinder.  It 
beats  any  grinder  I  ever  saw  or  used. 
Enclosed  find  check  to  pay  for  grinder. 

EBER  DePON, 

R.  F.  D .  No.  3,  Os sian,  la. 

Seven  Days  Enough  to 
Prove  Worth 

I  have  had  the  grinder  just  seven 
days  and  that  is  enough  to  show  me 
that  it  is  more  than  you  say  it  is,  and  I 
have  tried  it  on  everything  that  I  could, 
and  it  beats  the  old  grindstone  all  hol¬ 
low,  and  I  think  you  will  make  more 
sales  around  here,  as  there  has  been 
quite  a  few  of  my  neighbors  who  have 
seen  my  grinder  work. 

BERT  LEWIS, 

Box  29,  Larc hsvood,  Iowa, 

Would  Not  Take  Twice  Price 

After  ten  days’  free  trial  with  your 
Grinder  1  can  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it  and  would  not  take 
mere  than  twice  the  price  for  it  if  I 
could  not  get  another  like  it. 

V.  V.  MAXSON, 

West  Point,  Miss. 

Another  Man  Who  Knows  a 
Good  Grinder 

I  received  your  Grinder  the  15th  and 
have  given  it  a  thorough  test.  It  is 
much  better  than  I  expected,  which  is 
enough  to  say  I  am  well  pleased  w  ith 
it.  1  would  not  sell  it  for  double  the 
cost  and  do  without  one. 

R.  B.  COLEMAN, 
Berryvitle,  Va, 


HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept. 3587,  160  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Without  anjT  obligations  on  me  please  send  me  FREE  your 
catalog  explaining  jrnur  Alundum  Special  Farm  Tool  Grinder,  also 
full  particulars  of  your  ten  days’  FREE  Trial  Offer,  also  the  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  Alundum. 


Name 


Address.. 


No  Letter  Is  Necessary /  Just  Send  the  Coupon. 


SEND  THIS 

EE  Coupon 

Remember,  Ten  Days’  FREE  Trial! 

Send  the  Coupon  Today  and  get  our  Grinding  Tool  Catalog  FREE! 

Also  our  free  booklet  explaining  all  about  Alundum,  the  newest  and  most  wonderful 
substance  known. 

Don't  wait  a  minute.  Send  the  free  coupon  today  and  post  yourself  on  this 
wonderful  offer.  Learn  all  about  the  Harman  Special  Alundum  Farm  Tool  Grinder. 
Sharpen  every  dull  tool  on  your  place  positively  free.  We  let  you  keep  the  machine  for  10 
days,  and  then  if  you  wish,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  But  mail  the  coupon  today  and  get 
our  free  booklets  and  circulars,  and  get  our  FREE  trial  request  blank.  There  is  no  obligation. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  wonderful  results  you  will  get  from  using  Alundum.  Anything  you 
sharpen  is  sharpened  better  and  quicker.  Send  for  our  free  booklets  today.  Let  us  tell  jtou 
what  Alundum  is  and  what  it  will  do  with  every  tool  on  your  farm.  Get  our  free  booklets  and 
our  special  limited  offer.  Remember,  10  days’  free  trial/  Send  free  coupon  NOW. 
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HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO., 


160  Harrison  St. 
Dept.  3587 
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ABANDONED  WATER  POWERS. 

Ruin  of  Former  Activity. 

We  hear  considerable  about  waste  or  barren  land  in 
the  Eastern  States.  This  land  once  produced  good 
crops  of  grain,  and  was  a  live  factor  in  supplying  food 
for  the  people.  Now  much  of  this  land  is  idle,  possibly 
used  for  rough  pasture,  but  of  little  use  to  the  world. 
We  must  remember  that  along  with  this  land  other 
forms  of  industry  have  gone  out  of  service.  In  New 
England,  during  the  old  days,  the  hill  towns  were  full 
of  fine  water  powers,  at  which  small  mills  or  factories 
were  located.  With  the  decline  of  farming  in  these 
sections  came  abandonment  of  these  powers,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  approaching  ruin.  At  Fig.  431  is 
shown  such  a  power  in  a  Connecticut  town,  and  the 
following  description  of  it  is  given : 

“You  will  see  by  the  picture  that  the  water  goes 
under  instead  of  over  the 
dam.  The  fall  is  a  ledge 
about  15  feet,  with  a  dam 
of  logs  about  four  feet 
high,  making  a  fall  of  19 
feet.  The  cause  of  this 
leak  and  consequently  the 
loss  of  power  is  neglect. 

It  has  been  in  one  family 
since  it  was  built.  It  was 
left  by  father  to  son ;  the 
last  owner  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  He  got  old  and 
feeble,  could  not  do 
much,  and  did  not  feel 
like  hiring  help.  He  died 
within  a  year,  and  the 
mills  are  left  to  his  wife, 
an  old  lady.  In  a  few 
years  there  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  tell  that  it  was  a 
mill  site  but  the  ledge 
There  are  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  10  miles  from 
where  I  am  five  dams 
where  there  have  been 
mills  in  times  gone  by; 
one  of  them  was  used  10 
years  ago,  but  it  is  down 
now.  The  cause  of  some 
of  those  going  down  is 
the  falling  off  in  grain 
growing  and  the  steam 
sawmills  that  have  left 
the  country  pretty  free 
from  timber.  There  are 
some  fine  places  for  water 
power  in  sections  of  the 
country,  and  no  one 
sufficiently  interested  to  consider  using  them.”  Surely 
their  usefulness  is  not  wholly  gone.  j.  e.  h. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  these  fine  water  powers  should 
he  lost  when  there  are  so  many  uses  to  which  electric 
power  can  be  applied.  With  proper  capital  and  fair 
i  eighborly  spirit  such  a  power  as  is  here  pictured 
could  be  made  to  light  or  heat  a  dozen  or  more  farm¬ 
houses,  and  turn  the  wheels  of  most  ordinary  ma¬ 
chines.  While  a  bitter  fight  is  being  made  to  prevent 
corporations  from  stealing  water  privileges  on  the 
Pacific  coast  these  old  mill  sites  in  the  East  are  being 
abandoned.  It  is  a  shame  that  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go. 

SELECTION  OF  CORN  FOR  EXHIBITIONS. 
Definition  of  Seed  and  Show  Corn. 

Is  there  a  difference  between  seed  and  show  corn, 
and  if  so  in  what  characteristics  do  these  differences 
exist,  is  a  question  which  has  recently  been  asked  of 
the  writer.  In  reply  I  wish  to  state  that  I  believe  sam¬ 


ples  of  corn  presented  for  exhibition  at  corn  exhibi¬ 
tions  should  be  typical  of  the  best  seed  to  be  used  for 
planting  that  the  exhibitor  can  pick  from  his  crop.  .  The 
show  sample,  consisting  of  one,  10,  20,  80  or  other 
definite  number  of  ears,  ■  presents,  however,  some  fac¬ 
tors,  as  in  the  case  of  exhibits  of  animals,  which  may 
not  be  taken  so  iully  into  account,  as  in  the  selection 
of  the  seed  crop  as  a  whole.  With  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  corn  judging,  some  factors,  such  as  uniformity 
of  type,  filling  out  of  tips  and  butts  of  ears,  regularity 
and  uniform  straightness  of  rows  of  kernels,  the 
grooming  and  preparation  of  the  ears,  are  bound  to  be 
of  more  importance  in  the  award  of  premiums,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  than  is  warranted  by  any  definite 
knowledge  of  their  correlation  with  high-yielding  char¬ 
acteristics  when  used  for  seed.  For  instance,  by  care¬ 
fully  trimming  the  butts  of  the  ears,  removing  silks, 
chaff,  particles  of  dirt,  etc.,  the  appearance  of  a  sample 


can  be  greatly  improved,  without  increasing  one  iota 
the  seed  value  of  the  sample.  Again  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  birds,  animals  or  insects  may  mar  the  ear 
slightly  while  the  plant  is  standing  in  the  field,  thus 
destroying  the  exhibition  value  of  the  ear,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  be  the  best  ear  for  seed  purposes.  An  acci¬ 
dent  of  season,  location  or  other  cause,  might  prevent 
the  perfect  filling  out  of  the  tip  or  butt  or  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ear,  greatly  reducing  the  show  value  of  the 
ear,  but  not  its  seed  value.  The  ideal,  however,  to  be 
worked  for  by  exhibitor  and  judge,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  is  that  the  sample  awarded  first  premium  for 
field  corn  when  planted  under  field  conditions,  will 
yield  the  largest  number  of  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre,  if  raised  for  grain;  or  the  largest  amount  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  per  acre  if  raised  for  silage  or  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  No  doubt  mistakes  will  occur  in  the  placing  of 
samples,  due  to  our  lack  of  exact  knowledge  of  the 
title  seed  value  of  an  ear  of  any  variety  of  corn,  but 
:t  is  only  by  selection,  exhibition  and  testing  of  sam¬ 


ples  that  progress  can  be  made  in  arriving  at  the  true 
method  of  selecting  -and  judging  samples.  Naturally, 
our  judging  must  be  modified  somewhat  by  variety. 

In  the  case  of  sweet  varieties,  earliness  or  time  of 
ripening,  sweetness,  flavor,  tenderness  and  other  char¬ 
acters  may.  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  charac¬ 
ters,  as  shown  in  seed  samples  of  these  varieties,  can 
only  be  judged  by  men  of  great  experience  in  the 
growing  of  these  varieties.  In  pop  corn,  the  popping 
\alue  of  the  samples  is  of  primary  importance,  a  char¬ 
acter  which  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  test, 
which  is  frequently- impracticable  at  the  time  the  sam¬ 
ples  are  judged,  or  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
samples  decided  upon  by  a  judge  whose  experience  en¬ 
ables  him  to  correlate  the  sample  with  its  value  for 
popping  purposes.  As  a  whole  the  best  sample  for  ex¬ 
hibition  is  the  best  seed  sample  of  the  variety  for  plant¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  corn  is  grown,  elim¬ 
inating  accidentally  in¬ 
jured  ears,  and  carefully 
preparing  the  individual 
ears  by  removing  all  for¬ 
eign  materials  such  as 
silks,  dirt  aud'protruding 
shanks. 

TIME  TO  SELECT 
SAMPLES.  — The  time 
for  the  selection  of  sam¬ 
ples  will  depend  on  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  writ¬ 
er  does  not  believe  that 
any  general  rule  can  be 
made  in  this  regard  to 
apply  to  all  conditions. 
Theoretically  the  best 
time  to  make  such  selec¬ 
tions  is  while  the  plants 
are  standing  in  the  field. 
Some  of  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibitors  follow 
this  method.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  most 
successful  corn  breeders 
and  exhibitors  select  their 
samples  in  the  seed 
line  from  the  crop  as  a 
whole.  In  the  first  case 
the  argument  is  used, 
that  by  selecting  the  ears 
in  the  field,  it  is  possible 
to  eliminate  all  female 
parent  stalks  but  those 
that  are  strong,  upright, 
bear  the  ear  at  conven¬ 
ient  height  and  select 
ears  from  only  desirable 
stalks.  The  followers  of 
the  second  method  say  that  they  are  not  concerned 
as  to  the  character  of  the  female  parent  stalk  (except 
in  the  case  of  silage  varieties),  that  we  do  not  know 
the  best  stalk  or  plant  to  select  anyhow,  and  that  the 
mature  ear  is  the  important  matter  no  matter  how  or 
where  it  was  grown  in  the  field.  If  the  selection  is 
made  from  the  field,  a  much  larger  number  of  ears 
should  be  selected  than  needed  for  the  exhibit  in 
order  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  a  final  selection 
of  uniform  desirable  ears.  In  the  field  the  select  plants 
if  not  fully  mature  can  be  marked  by  a  large  conspicu¬ 
ous  tag,  or  the  stalks  can  be  cut  and  stored  in  separate 
shocks  to  fully  ripen.  If  the  ears  are  mature,  the  ears 
can  be  husked  out  directly  from  the  stalk  and  cured, 
preparatory  to  a  final  exhibition  sample. 

METHODS  OF  CURING  SAMPLES. —  After 
husking,  the  ears  should  be  cured  in  a  dry  place,  open 
to  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  dry  good  curing  days, 
and  protected  on  wet  unfavorable  days.  The  writer  has 
found  that  a  satisfactory  method  is  to  tie  10  or  a  dozen 
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ears  in  a  string  with  binding  twine  or  heavy  cord,  and 
hang  this  string  of  corn  in  the  attic  where,  when  the 
windows  are  open,  a  free  circulation  of  air  prevails.  I 
have  also  used  racks  and  other  means  of  keeping  each 
ear  separate  and  in  such  position  that  the  air  can  freely 
circulate  about  it.  It  is  possible  to  use  heat  to  hasten 
the  curing  process,  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  with 
great  care,  as  there  is  danger  of  damage  to  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  or  other  injury.  In  long  wet  spells  of 
weather  it  is  possible  to  supplement  air  drying  with 
heat  judiciously  applied  and  used  with  great  caution. 
If  samples  are  hung  up  out  in  the  open,  they  are  likely 
to  be  bleached  and  the  appearance  of  the  ears  injured 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

METHODS  OF  SELECTING  SAMPLES.— After 
curing,  the  ears  from  which  the  samples  are  to  be  se¬ 
lected  should  be  laid  out  on  a  table  of  convenient 
height  in  front  of  a  window,  preferably  with  northern 
exposure.  The  ears  should  be  handled  gently  and 
carefully  to  avoid  shelling,  dropping  or  any  other 
source  of  injury.  In  many  cases  splendid  ears  have 
been  ruined  for  exhibition  purposes  by  careless  hand¬ 
ling.  One  of  the  first  lessons  that  must  be  learned  by 
the  inexperienced  is  to  handle  the  ears  carefully,  so 
that  not  a  single  kernel  will  be  injured  or  lost  while 
examining  the  ears.  It  is  advisable  to  lay  all  of  the 
ears  in  one  direction  on  the  table,  for  instance  with 
all  of  the  butts  at  the  edge.  Each  ear  should  be  lined 
up  with  the  others  so  that  they  are  all  in  the  same 
position.  In  this  condition  it  is  possible  to  cull  out 
many  ears  that  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  inferior, 
o!  not  suitable  for  an  exhibition  sample.  The  ears  re¬ 
tained  for  final  selection,  should  be  grouped  in  the 
best  possible  light  (daylight)  and  each  ear  critically 
examined  in  regular  order.  The  writer  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  always  to  take  up  the  ear  in  the  left  hand  and 
when  the  examination  is  finished,  lay  the  ear  back 
carefully  in  the  same  spot  from  which  it  was  removed. 
The  first  step  is  to  twist  the  ear  gently  with  both  hands’ 
to  determine  its  soundness  and  dryness,  if  satisfac¬ 
tory,  all  of  the  kernels  are  examined  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  cross-pollination  or 
mixture.  In  white  corn  this  fact  is  shown  by  yellow- 
caps,  and  in  yellow  corn  by  white  caps.  The  color  of 
the  cob  should  also  be  determined  and  should  be  con¬ 
sistent,  i.  e.,  the  color  characteristic  of  the  variety. 
These  differences  in  shades  of  color  can  only  he  deter¬ 
mined  satisfactorily  in  clear  daylight.  The  filling  out 
of  the  tips,  butts  and  kernels  should  be  examined,  and 
the  uniformity  in  shape,  size  and  other  characters  of 
the  kernels  and  rows  of  kernels  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  If  mixed  kernels  are  present  or  kernels  are  miss¬ 
ing  from  any  cause,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  re¬ 
place  them.  In  judging  samples  at  national  and  other 
exhibitions,  I  have  discovered  a  few  cases  of  substitu¬ 
tion  of  kernels,  in  otherwise  premium  winning  samples, 
which  dishonest  practice  made  it  necessary  to  throw 
the  sample  out  of  consideration  entirely.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  re-examine  the  samples  two  or  three  times  be¬ 
fore  finally  deciding  on  the  ears  for  the  exhibit.  It  is 
possible  that  fresh  examination  will  discover  serious 
imperfections,  previously  overlooked.  During  this  time, 
however,  care  must  be  used  to  prevent  injury  by  mice, 
or  other  cause.  The  important  requisites  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  good  samples  are  good  light,  patient  study,  care¬ 
ful  handling  and  safe  keeping  of  the  select  ears. 

Hartford,  Conn.  a.  d.  shamel. 


“THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR.” 

The  hunter  in  Labrador  endures  the  cold  and  snow, 
and  captures  some  wild  animal  carrying  a  valuable 
fur.  He  sells  it  for  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  powder 
and  supplies.  If  that  man  could  come  to  New  York 
or  some  other  great  city  and  see  the  price  put  on  his 
fur  when  finally  fitted  for  some  dainty  neck,  he  would 
find  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  got  to  his  fingers.  Start  from  Labrador  and 
go  slowly  down  the  continent,  investigating  farmer, 
hunter,  fisherman,  lumberman  and  miner,  and  you  will 
find  the  cutting  up  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  the  great 
question  of  society.  Part  of  the  people  you  meet  get 
practically  the  entire  dollar.  These  are  the  producers 
who  are  able  to  deal  directly  with  consumers,  with 
no  middlemen  between.  Such  farmers  usually  live 
close  to  some  city  or  good-sized  town  .  They  are 
natural  peddlers,  and  can  drive  their  own  wagons 
into  town  and  sell  their  goods.  The  great  majority 
of  farmers,  however,  cannot  sell  goods  in  this  way. 
They  are  obliged  to  consign  their  crops  and  pav  freight 
and  handling,  or  sell  to  agents  or  buyers  who  offer  as 
little  as  possible  for  the  goods.  Let  us  go  along  the 
coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  and  we  shall  find 
85  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  producers  absolutely 
dependent  upon  a  line  of  middlemen  for  getting  their 
produce  to  market,  and  obliged  to  take  what  these 
middlemen  see  fit  to  hand  them  of  the  consumers’ 
dollar.  Some  of  these  people  are  hopeless,  as  they 
see  no  way  of  helping  themselves.  Others  are  bitter 
and  desperate,  as  they  see  the  vears  going  by  and  the 
fruits  of  their  hard  labor  going  to  middlemen  and 
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handlers.  Others  see  the  injustice,  yet  are  reasonably 
cheerful,  as  they  might  be  in  the  face  of  sickness  or 
calamity,  as  they  look  upon  the  situation  as  unavoid¬ 
able.  We  should  have  all  the  way  from  curses  to 
poetry  in  our  search.  A  sample  of  the  latter  is  here 
given.  This  was  printed  in  a  local  paper  in  Dade 
County,  Florida : 

On  Little  River’s  sandy  plain, 

Which  many  men  have  tried  to  drain, 

Rut  all  who  have  tried,  have  tried  in  vain, 

Yet  when  subsides  the  Autumn  rain 
—Tomatoes  oh  just  grow ! 

They  roll  the  saw-grass  in  a  wad, 

And  plant  tomatoes  in  the  sod, 

Then  leave  to  chemicals  and  God. 

Yet  the  vines  spread  out  a  rod. 

And  make  a  handsome  show. 

The  drummer  comes  with  oily  tongue. 

Which  works  as  though  on  pivot  strung, 

Each  produce  merchant’s  praise  is  sung, 

Up  to  tlie  ladder's  topmost  rung, 

— To  him  all  crops  should  go. 

The  crates  go  off,  the  checks  come  back, 

Making  a  precious,  motley  stack. 

The  farmer’s  brain  is  gone  to  ratk. 

Of  sales  and  payments  keeping  track. 

— Who  gets  the  profits,  though? 

Scour  the  country  through  and  make  a  fair  average 
of  what  the  consumer  pays  and  what  the  producer 
actually  receives,  and  you  will  find  that  the  consumer’s 
dollar  is  divided  about  as  follows :  65  cents  to  the 
handlers  and  35  cents  to  the  producers.  And  the 
greater  part  of  this  65  cents  finally  settles  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities.  Let  this  go  on  for  25  years  or  more 
with  the  billions  of  dollars’  worth  of  farm  crops,  and 
we  easily  see  what  happens.  This  unequal  division  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  is  what  is  eating  up  the  real 
stability  of  this  government.  The  only  way  to  stop  it 
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is  to  make  producers  realize  it.  At  present  they  can 
hardly  realize  the  truth.  The  way  to  make  them 
realize  it  is  to  give  the  actual  facts  and  figures.  To 
that  end  we  ask  our  readers  to  send  us  statements 
showing  just  what  they  receive  for  their  produce.  No 
matter  whether  you  get  all  the  consumer’s  dollar  or 
only  10  per  cent  of  it — let  us  have  the  exact  truth 
about  the  sale  of  your  goods.  We  would  like  reports 
of  50,000  sales,  without  any  effort  to  make  them  appear 
better  or  worse  than  they  really  are. 


FIGHTING  THE  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

On  page  942,  H.  E.  Van  Deman  tells  of  killing  this 
insect  by  jarring  the  trees.  I  presume  he  refers  to 
handling  a  few  trees  in  a  small  orchard.  This 
remedy  for  the  curculio  would  not  do  for  a 
commercial  plum  grower;  too  slow,  laborious  and 
ineffectual.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  took 
charge  of  my  plum  orchard  in  1895,  and  so  con¬ 
trolled  the  curculio  with  spray  alone  that  my  or¬ 
chard  was  nearly  ruined  with  excessive  crop.  From 
that  day  to  this  we  have  relied  entirely  upon  the 
spray,  and  have  had  almost  no  loss  from  curculio 
work.  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  so  able  a  writer 
and  foremost  fruit  grower  as  Mr.  Van  Deman  should 
say,  “spraying  does  but  very  little  harm  to  this  pest.’’ 
A  plum  grower  here  (Ottawa  County,  Ohio)  many 
years  ago  invented  a  curculio  catcher  in  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  umbrella,  with  a  slot  from  one  edge 
to  the  centre,  supported  by  a  shaft  which  was  carried 
by  two  light  wheels.  This  machine  was  easily  pushed 
from  tree  to  tree  by  one  man.  A  small  box  at  the 
centre  containing  oil  and  water,  received  the  curculio 
that  fell  and  rolled  down  to  the  centre.  This  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  poor  old  “white  sheet.”  The  spray¬ 
ing  referred  to  was  all  right,  but  once  is  not  sufficient. 
The  first  spraying  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  blos¬ 
soms  fall,  then  three  times  more  at  intervals  of  four 
days,  then  once  or  twice  more  at  longer  intervals. 
We  abandoned  the  jarring  ppopesS  .iii  1896,  and  have 
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not  failed  to  have  a  satisfactory  crop  since  that  date, 
relying  entirely  upon  Bordeaux  with  some  poison 
added,  while  our  improved  jarring  device  rotted  in 
the  woods  because  not  needed.  The  spraying  does 
two  things  beside  outwitting  the  curculio:  it  controls 
the  fungus  diseases  and  it  causes  the  leaves  to  be 
healthy  and  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  they  have 
performed  their  functions.  Spray  will  prevent  cur¬ 
culio  work,  but  it  must  be  persistently  applied  during 
the  12  to  15  days  when  the  attack  is  on. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Ohio.  s.  r.  gill. 

A  RICH  FARMING  REGION. 

The  Puget  Sound  District  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  has  described  on  page  893  a  section 
of  country  truly  wonderful  for  its  crop  production,  and 
its  climate,  and  other  advantages,  viz.,  the  delta  lands 
cf  the  Skagit  River,  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  where  I  have  had  my  home  more 
or  less  during  the  past  30  years.  But  as  a  matter  of 
course  he  has  been  led  into  errors  because  of  having  to 
take  statements  second  hand.  The  people  out  here  on 
this  coast  are  “boomers”  almost  by  nature ;  and  one 
from  the  East  would  not  need  to  be  here  long  before 
having  to  make  allowance  for  this  fact.  Our  lands  cost 
us  $100  to  $200  per  acre  to  reclaim  from  nature,  to 
clear,  dike  and  drain.  It  is  worth  the  latter  figure  per¬ 
haps  for  our  farming  purposes,  for  milk  production, 
the  growing  of  Timothy  hay,  oats  and  other  of  the 
cereals.  Dairying  is  becoming  the  principal  line  of 
farming,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  grass-producing 
district  on  the  Continent.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  (very 
much  so)  whether  or  not  the  farmer  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  where  the  corn  plant  is  at  its  best  for  the 
silo  (our  climate  not  being  suited  for  it)  needs  to  get 
r  less  money  return,  acre  for  acre,  than  we  do  here. 
Our  lands  are  boomed  up  to  $500  per  acre  only  within 
the  limits  or  near  vicinity  of  a  town,  to  be  used  for 
residence  and  not  for  farming  purposes. 

Apple  orchards  and  truck  growing  have  been  found 
to  be  out  of  place  here  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  want  of  remunerative  markets.  Yet  we  can 
beat  the  world  probably  for  the  production  of  plums, 
the  small  fruits,  etc.  My  own  little  four-acre  prune 
(Italian)  orchard  year  after  year  yields  50  to  60  tons 
of  the  choicest  fruit,  hut  is  worth  only  $10  to  $15  per 
ton  delivered  in  Seattle  to  jelly  factory.  And  1  have 
many  times  gathered  a  half-bushel  of  berries  from  a 
single  vine  of  our  Evergreen  blackberry  at  a  picking. 
Some  of  these  vines  yield  five  to  10  bushels  to  the  vine 
every  season,  growing  wild,  trailing  over  a  stump  in  the 
pasture  fields.  Thousands  of  tons  of  fruit  goes  to  waste 
here  on  this  northwest  Pacific  Coast  every  year,  not  be¬ 
ing  worth  the  labor  and  cost  of  marketing,  j.  F.  cass. 

Washington. 

MUST  A  SON  SUPPORT  HIS  MOTHER  ? 
The  Law  in  Connecticut. 

A  mother  has  two  sons,  one  living  in  Connecticut  and 
the  other  in  New  Jersey.  Is  the  one  in  Connecticut 
obliged  to  care  wholly  for  his  mother  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  brother  Can  the  son  in  Connecticut  charge 
his  mother  board?  If  at  the  time  the  estate  was  settled 
after  his  father’s  death,  five  years  ago,  the  son  in  Con¬ 
necticut  gave  his  mother  a  non-negotiable  note,  and  the 
mother  gave  the  note  to  the  son  in  New  Jersey  after  living 
with  the  son  in  Connecticut,  can  either  collect  the  note? 

Connecticut.  a. 

In  your  first  question  you  do  not  state  whether  your 
mother  has  means  with  which  she  could  provide  her 
own  support.  If  she  has  available  means  of  support 
of  her  own,  neither  son  is  obliged  to  support  her.  If, 
however,  she  has  no  available  means  of  support,  the 
son  living  in  Connecticut  may  be  compelled,  under 
the  laws  of  that  State,  to  support  her;  if  he  is  able. 
He  probably  cannot  compel  the  brother  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  contribute  his  share,  in  the  absence  of  a  prom¬ 
ise  so  to  do.  The  son  may  require  his  mother  to  pay 
board,  if  she  has  means  with  which  to  pay.  That  is, 
he  may  refuse  to  board  her  unless  she  pays,  the  same 
as  if  she  were  a  stranger.  However,  if  the  mother 
has  boarded  with  the  son,  but  there  has  been  no  prom¬ 
ise  of  compensation,  the  son  cannot  recover  for  her 
board.  In  other  words,  the  law  will  not  imply  a 
promise  to  pay  board,  from  the  fact  that  the  parent 
boarded  with  the  child.  The  fact  that  the  mother 
bearded  with  the  son  whose  non-negotiable  note  she 
held,  does  not  affect  recovery  by  the  other  son,  if  he 
is  now  the  lawful  owner  of  the  note;  unless,  the 
maker  of  the  note  has  an  enforceable  claim  against 
either  the  mother  or  the  other  son  for  the  mother’s 
board.  If  he  has  such  a  claim  it  would  be  a  valid 
set-off  against  payment  of  the  note.  As  explained 
above  the  mere  fact  that  the  son  supported  his  mother, 
dees  not  create  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
to  pay  for  the  support  received,  nor  does  it  create  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  other  son  to  contribute 
his  share  by  way  of  reimbursement.  But  if  either  is 
liable  upon  a  promise  to  pay  for  the  mother’s  support, 
that  liability  may  be  offset  against  the  obligation  upon 
the  note. 
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EARLY  APPLES  IN  EASTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Arc  any  apple  groves  handling  orchards  of  early  varie¬ 
ties  successfully  in  New  York  State? 

For  the  past  15  years  I  have  advocated  the  planting 
of  Summer  and  Fall  varieties  of  apples,  and  have 
found  that  the  market  price  obtained  for  these  apples 
was  fully  as  high  as  was  obtained  for  the  ordinary 
Winter  sorts.  In  Western  New  York  I  was  surprised 
to  see  carload  after  carload  of  these  apples  packed  in 
peach  baskets  or  so-called  bushel  baskets  holding 
seven-eighths  of  a  bushel,  and  when  shipped  to  market 
in  that  way  the  price  per  basket  ranged  from  90  cents 
to  as  high  as  $1.75  in  some  instances.  The  apple 
growers  of  Niagara  County  say  that  the  price  obtained 
for  the  Bradley  crop  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  about 
the  usual  price  that  well-packed  Winter  varieties  like 
Ealdwin  and  Greening  will  sell  for  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  the  market  quotations  for  the  past  10  years 
are  studied  it  will  be  seen  that  well-packed  Summer 
\arieties  are  bringing  high  prices.  No  apple  grown 
will  bear  much  more  abundantly  or  earlier  than 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Alexander,  Wolf  River  or  Bis¬ 
marck.  Fancy  prices  are  always  obtained  for  Chen¬ 
ango  Strawberry,  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Gravenstein, 
McIntosh,  Primate,  Excelsior  Crab,  etc.  A  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  early  apples  has  been  included  in  the  or¬ 
chards  planted  during  the  last  20  y?ars,  and  there  is 
now  a  scarcity  of  this  kind  of  fruit  on  the  eastern 
markets,  and  there  is  a  good  export  demand  for  those 
varieties  which  can  be  safely  exported.  This  demand 
has  been  increased  because  of  the  cold  storage  facilities 
now  furnished  by  the  trans-Atlantic  steamers. 

I  have  in  mind  One  orchard  of  500  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg  trees  in  New  York  State  that  at  seven  years  old 
averaged  one-half  bairel  to  the  tree,  and  at  12  years 
old  picked  one  barrel  to 
the  tree,  and  increased 
rapidly  in  yield  after  that 
date.  For  the  past  eight 
years  these  apples  have 
not  sold  for  less  than  $3 
per  barrel  for  the  first 
and  second  grades ; 
grower  to  furnish  bar¬ 
rels,  packing  apples  and 
deliver  at  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  In  one  or  two  years 
the  price  has  gone  as 
high  as  $4  per  barrel.  I 
also  have  figures  upon  a 
McIntosh  orchard  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  consist¬ 
ing  of  80  trees  which  at 
11  years  old  yielded  150 
barrels  at  $5  per  barrel ; 
at  12  years  old,  130 
barrels  at  $4  per  barrel ; 

13  years  old,  160  barrels 
at  $5.25  per  barrel ;  14 
years  old,  400  barrels  at 
$5.50  per  barrel,  a  total 
of  $4,310  from  the  or¬ 
chard  during  the  past  four  years.  This  is  the  gross 
price  received  on  the  New  York  City  market.  Charges 
for  barrels,  picking,  packing  and  freight  to  New  York 
City  should  be  deducted.  But  I  think  results  compare 
in  a  favorable  manner  with  those  in  the  much-adver¬ 
tised  apple  growing  sections  of  the  Far  West.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  Summer  apples  could  be  most  econo¬ 
mically  handled  in  some  kind  of  a  basket  package,  as 
many  of  the  smaller  grocers  are  unable  to  sell  barrel 
lots  before  there  is  considerable  loss  from  decay. 

B.  D.  VAN  BUREN. 

LEAD  AND  OIL  FOR  APPLE  TREES. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  mass  of  experience  that 
must  ultimately  decide  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  painting  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  rabbits  and  borers,  I  may  say  that  during 
the  past  five  years  I  have  painted  the  trunks  of  several 
tnousand  apple  trees,  varying  in  age  from  two  to  seven 
years,  painting  some  once  and  some  twice,  and  so  far, 
have  observed  no  evidence  of  injury.  The  painting 
has  been  done  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  has  us¬ 
ually  extended  from  a  couple  of  inches  below  ground 
to  about  a  foot  above,  though  in  some  few  instances  it 
has  been  extended  a  short  distance  along  the  main 
branches.  I  was  led  to  adopt  the  practice  through 
Professor  Alwood’s  writings,  and  have  found  his  state¬ 
ments  to  be  correct.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  to 
use  only  the  purest  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  obtain¬ 
able,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  bad  results  re¬ 
ported  by  some  experiments  have  been  due  to  the  use 
of  impure  paint. 

As  to  the  efficacy  of  the  painting,  I  regret,  as  an 
experimenter,  although  as  an  orchardist  I  rejoice,  that 
I  cannot  speak  decisively  for  or  against  the  practice, 
as  we  wage  unrelenting  warfare  against  the  rabbits 
during  the  open  season,  endeavoring  to  exterminate 
them,  which  of  course  we  never  succeed  in  doing,  but 
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do  manage  to  keep  them  down  pretty  well,  and  we  ex-' 
amine  every  tree  carefully  two  or  three  times  a  season 
for  borers,  so  that  the  total  damage  caused  by  these 
enemies  is  comparativly  trifling;  therefore  the  state¬ 
ment  that  I  have  not  found  any  painted  tree  injured 
by  either  borers  or  rabbits  is  not  proof  that  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  damage  might  not  result.  Against 
the  rabbit,  it  would  appear  to  offer  a  good  protection, 
as  the  paint  sticks  well  to  the  bark  and  is  probably 
unpalatable,  but  for  the  borers,  I  doubt  if  it  is  to  be 
trusted,  unless  the  paint  is  renewed  each  year,  for  as 
the  tree  grows  the  bark  expands,  and  as  the  paint  does 
not,  it  cracks,  and  offers  ample  opportunity  for  the 
beetle  to  deposit  its  eggs  on  unprotected  bark. 

Rhode  Island.  h.  w.  heaton. 

A  CANADIAN  DRAINAGE  LOAN. 

Last  year  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  municipality 
of  the  township  of  Clinton,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
Ontario,  to  pass  a  by-law  borrowing  from  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  the  sum  of  $20,000  if  needed  for  the 
purpose*of  assisting  in  tile  drainage,  as  provided  by  the 
act,  said  money  to  be  loaned  from  time  to  time  to  the 
residents  of  the  municipality,  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  underdraining.  Eight  or  10  residents  of  the 
municipality  availed  themselves  of  this  loan  last  year, 
which  practically  is  cs  follows,  taking  my  own  case 
as  an  example:  Last  year  I  placed  11,648  tile,  costing 
me  in  teaming,  digging,  laying  and  covering,  $629.79. 
I  had  placed  the  year  previous,  work  and  tile  amount¬ 
ing  to  $125,  or  a  total  cost  of  over  $750.  I  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  municipality  for  a  loan  of  $500,  or  75 
per  cent,  of  actual  cost,  which  is  all  that  is  advanced, 
but  I  think  this  about  pays  for  the  tile  and  digging, 
the  other  25  per  cent,  being  used  in  hauling,  filling  in 


trench,  laying  tile,  etc.,  so  practically  paying  the  actual 
money  outlay.  I  had  a  traction  ditcher  that  dug  373 
rods  at  an  average  depth  of  over  30  inches  in  three 
days.  I  commenced  my  mains  with  eight-inch  tile, 
using  sixes,  fours  and  threes.  I  would  not  recommend 
putting  in  anyming  smaller  than  three-inch  tile.  I 
have  been  granted  a  loan  of  $500  (less  $2.15  for  inspec¬ 
tors’  fees),  payable  in  20  years,  at  $7.36  per  year  for 
every  $100  borrowed,  or  a  total  of  $36. SO  per  year, 
payable  with  my  taxes. 

As  the  usual  heavy  expense  is  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  systematic  drainage  in  placing  mains  sufficient  to 
complete  the  whole  system,  and  not  placing  a  short 
drain  here  and  there  in  a  haphazard  way,  I  would 
strongly  advise  the  using  of  this  debenture  system  by 
all  persons  intending  to  do  systematic  drainage..  Hav¬ 
ing  decided  that  drainage  was  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
I  applied  to  the  Provincial  Government  through  the 
Agricultural  College,  Department  of  Physics,  to  send 
a  man  to  survey  my  whole  farm  for  drainage,  and  to 
give  me  a  map  or  plan  of  the  most  convenient  and 
most  economical  plan  for  drainage,  and  size  of  tile 
required.  This  map  or  plan  cost  me  less  than  $4,  the 
Department  charging  us  expenses  and  railway  fare  at 
one  cent  per  mile  for  field  man,  and  the  map  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  college,  another  excellent  thing  to  have, 
as  by  this  plan  I  can  go  at  any  future  time  and  by  a 
little  measurement  find  all  drains  and  junctions  made. 

The  Tile  Drainage  Act,  now  chapter  22  of  the 
Ontario  Statutes,  9  Edward  VII,  1908-1909,  as  revised 
in  that  year,  has  been  on  our  statute  books  for  over  30 
years ;  I  found  it  in  the  revised  statutes  for  1877.  As 
revised  portions  of  it  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  council  of  a  town,  village,  or  township 
may  pass  by-laws  (Form  11  for  borrowing  for  the  purpose 
hereinafter  mentioned,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $2,000 
and  not  exceeding  .$20,000,  such  amounts  as  they  deem 
expedient  and  for  issuing  therefor  debentures  of  the 
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municipality  (Form  2)  in  sums  of  $100  each,  payable 
within  20  years  front  the  first  day  of  August  in  the  year 
in  which  the  money  was  borrowed  from  the  municipality 
as  hereinafter  provided,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  electors  to  any  such  by-law. 

Section  8,  suit-section  1.  A  person  assessed  as  owner 
and  being  the  actual  owner  of  the  land  in  the  municipality 
desiring  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  tile,  stone  or 
timber  drainage  may  make  application  to  the  Council. 

Section  9.  If  the  application  is  granted  the  Council 
may  issue  debentures  for  such  sum  within  the  amount 
authorized  by  this  act  and  by  the  by-laws  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  as  they  may  deem  proper,  but  not  exceeding  the 
sum  applied  for,  nor  exceeding  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  drainage. 

Section  12.  The  Council  shall  lend  the  money  so  bor¬ 
rowed  only  for  the  purpose  of  tile,  stone  or  timber 
drainage,  and  for  the  term  of  20  years  in  sums  of  $100 
to  persons  entitled  to  borrow. 

Section  13,  subsection  3.  Not  more  than  $1,000  shall 
be  lent  to  one  person. 

Section  15.  The  Council  borrowing  money  under  this 
act  shall  employ  a  competent  inspector,  the  cost  of  whose 
services  and  whose  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  ratably 
against  the  works  carried  on  under  his  inspection,  and 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Council  out  of  the  money  borrowed. 

Section  17.  The  Council  shall  impose  by  by-laws  (Form 
8),  and  shall  levy  and  collect  for  the  term  of  20  years, 
over  and  above  all  other  rates  upon  the  land  in  respect  to 
which  the  money  is  lent,  a  special  annual  rate  of  $7.36 
for  each  $100  lent. 

Section  18  provides  that  the  owner  of  land  may  at 
any  time  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  indebtedness  by 
making  certain  payments  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
municipality.  eevi  mover. 


LONG  SERVICE  OF  FARM  LABORERS  IN 

ENGLAND. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  labor  conditions  in 

this  country  are  those 
prevailing  in  the  rural 
districts  of  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  refers  to 
laborers  on  farms.  In  a 
great  many  instances,  in 
fact,  in  almost  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  farm  laborer  is  a 
fixture,  as  it  were,  on  the 
farm  where  his  father 
was  working  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.  Directly  lie 
is  of  an  age  to  make  him¬ 
self  useful,  he  finds  em¬ 
ployment  at  harvest  and 
other  busy  seasons  on  the 
farm,  and  as  he  grows 
older  he  is  promoted  to 
positions  where  his  serv¬ 
ices  are  most  valuable, 
as  horseman,  cattleman 
and  so  on.  When  he  has 
arrived  at  man's  estate  he 
has  no  trade  or  occupa¬ 
tion  which  he  can  follow 
in  the  busy  city,  and  is 
perforce  obliged  to  settle  down  at  farm  work.  It  is 
well  that  this  is  so,  for  his  country,  at  least.  The 
English  farmer  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure  in  his 
competition  with  all  the  “protected”  countries  in  the 
world,  were  he  not  well  reinforced  by  the  thorough¬ 
going  work  of  the  English  farm  laborer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  cut  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
London,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
length  of  service  protracts  in  some  of  the  counties  in 
England : 

“Iu  the  Yeovil  (Dorsetshire)  Agricultural  Society’s  com¬ 
petition  for  the  agricultural  laborer  of  45  years  and  over 
of  good  character  who  had  lived  longest  with  the  same 
master  or  on  the  same  farm  within  a  radius  of  15  miles 
of  Yeovil,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Edward  Falmer,  who 
has  been  on  Mr.  A.  Bicknell’s  farm,  at  Long  Sutton,  for 
64  years,  starting  there  when  he  was  a  boy  eight  years 
old.  The  second  prize  went  to  Thomas  Axe  (aged  65), 
with  59  years’  service  with  Mr.  A.  Young,  of  East  Chin- 
nock,  whilst  Absalom  Trask,  who  came  next,  has  been  51 
years  also  with  Mr.  A.  Young.  There  were  eight  other 
competitors,  whose  services  range  from  50 Vj  years  down 
to  38  years.” 

What  shall  be  said  of  such  servants,  and  how  far 
is  it  desirable  such  conditions,  even  in  a  modified 
form,  should  exist  with  us?  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  will  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject  which, 
I  admit,  is  a  broad  one.  h.  m. 

Vandalia,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  many  parts  of  this  country  farmers  do 
not  offer  a  permanent  job  to  laborers.  That  is  one 
reason  why  labor  is  scarce  in  some  localities.  We 
have  hardly  reached  the  point  yet  where  farm  labor 
is  a  trade  and  where  men  grow  up  from  boyhood  never 
expecting  any  occupation  except  as  farm  laborers. 
Still  we  think  there  will  be  reported  cases  where  mea 
have  worked  many  years  on  American  farms. 

Yon  will  understand  that  wo  are  not  prejudiced  for  or 
against  the  use  of  white. lead  and  oil  on  fruit  trees.  We 
want  the  facts  and  the  evidence  seems  to  be  very  con¬ 
tradictory. 
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FARMERS*  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

KENTUCKY  APPLE  QUESTIONS. 

J.  M.  H.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. — 1.  I  have 
a  young  Winesap  orchard,  five  years  old, 
which  has  been  given  clean  cultivation 
since  setting,  and  bore  a  few  apples  this 
year.  For  the  next  year  or  two  I  shall 
i.e  so  engaged  that  1  cannot  give  them 
the  clean  cultivation  that  has  been  given 
in  the  past.  Which  is  preferable,  sowing 
a  strip  10  or  12  feet  wide  in  clover  in  the 
tree  row  and  cultivating  the  middles,  or 
sowing  the  middles  in  clover  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  tree  row?  The  soil  is  a  thin 
sandy  loam,  and  in  the  Spring  the  trees 
have  a  tendency  to  work  loose  in  high 
winds.  2.  Should  three-year-old  apple 
trees,  which  have  been  cut  back  each 
Spring  and  are  making  three  and  four  feet 
of  growth  annually,  be  manured  now  or 
wait  until  they  come  into  bearing  to  ap¬ 
ply  stable  manure?  3.  Please  name  an 
apple  which  is  beautiful  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye  without  regard  to  quality — an  ex¬ 
hibition  apple. 

Ans. — 1.  There  would  be  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  results  from  work¬ 
ing  out  the  two  plans.  The  roots  of  the 
apple  trees  must  now  be  quite  well  grown 
into  the  middle  of  the  rows  and  the 
tillage  would  do  about  as  much  good 
one  place  as  the  other.  As  the  trees 
have  reached  bearing  age  and  the  soil 
is  “thin,”  they  would  be  benefited  by  a 
few  years  in  clover  and  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  that  the  entire  surface  be  sown 
to  Red  clover  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  crop  for  two  or  three  years.  There 
should  be  no  making  of  hay  from  it, 
but  the  clover  should  be  cut  twice  each 
year  and  allowed  to  lie  and  rot.  This 
will  make  a  great  amount  of  humus 

and  enrich  the  soil  materially.  2.  From 
the  statement  that  the  trees  are  making 
three  and  four  feet  of  growth  annually 
it  seems  entirely  unnecessary  further  to 
stimulate  them.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  without  cutting  back,  and  when 
they  get  into  good  bearing  they  may 

need  to  have  the  soil  enriched,  but 
certainly  not  now.  Stable  manure  is  a 
good  fertilizer,  but  potash  and  phos¬ 

phorus  in  some  commercial  form  will 
be  better,  provided  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  humus  in  the  soil.  If  there  is 
not  then  stable  manure  will  be  very 
beneficial.  3.  There  are  few  apples,  if 
any,  that  make  a  more  striking  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  show  table  tha<n  Wolf 

River.  It  is  very  large,  and  striped  and 
splashed  with  brilliant  red.  The  season 
in  Kentucky  is  August  and  September. 
The  quality  is  only  fair. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Storing  Cabbage. 

In  regard  to  storing  green  cabbage,  we 
think  it  would  make  some  difference  in 
what  latitude  the  storing  was  done.  Here 
in  Orange  County  the  ground  generally 
freezes  to  a  depth  of  several  inches, 
which  is  a  great  help  in  keeping  vege¬ 
tables.  We  would  store  the  amount  of 
cabbage  you  mention  as  follows :  About 
November  10  we  pull  the  heads,  turning 
them  upside  down ;  we  then  remove  the 
root,  being  careful  however  to  leave  as 
much  leaves  as  possible  on  head.  Next 
select  a  piece  of  land  with  good  natural 
drainage  and  place  cabbage  in  a  pile  as 
follows :  First  course  on  bottom  three 
neads  wide,  second  two,  and  third  one ; 
then  cover  with  any  straw  or  coarse  hay 
two  or  three  inches  deep.  Next  take  the 
plow  and  run  two  or  three  furrows  on 
each  side  of  pile  and  cover  with  a  shovel 
six  to  eight  inches  deep.  With  reason¬ 
able  weather  the  cabbage  can  be  removed 
any  time  up  to  March  1  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  have  never  grown  red  cabbage, 
but  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  keep 
as  well  as  green,  conditions  being  the 
same.  tighe  Bros. 

New  York. 

Killing  Out  Chickweed. 

My  gardefi  Is  badly  infested  with  chick- 
weed,  and  I  have  tried  to  destroy  it  by 
plowing  and  persistent  hoeing,  but  without 
success.  It  grows  all  Winter  and  Summer, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  continually. 
IIow  should  I  proceed  to  get  rid  of  this 
pest?  E.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Most  weeds  are  a  blessing,  but  chickweed 
is  a  curse,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
gardeners  seldom  succeed  in  subduing  it 
entirely.  The  only  means  partially  to  con¬ 
trol  it  is  frequent  cultivation.  During  wet 
seasons  and  upon  clay  loams  it  often  gets 
a  start  which  results  in  serious  injury  to 
strawberries  and  other  crops  growing  late 
in  the  Fall,  or  which  remain  in  the  ground 
throughout  the  Winter.  Continuous  tillage 
will  control  the  weed  during  the  Summer, 
and  it  will  not  make  a  mat  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  if  the  ground  is  hoed  thoroughly  as  late 
to  the  Fall  as  possible.  a.  l.  watts. 


Acid  for  Destroying  Stumps. 

About  a  year  ago  a  reader  wrote  me  that 
he  had  read  somewhere  in  your  paper  a 
new  method  of  getting  rid  of  stumps,  and 
had  tried  it  and  liked  it.  We  published 
his  experience,  but  now  comes  an  irate 
subscriber  who  says  it  is  N.  G.  The  meth¬ 
od  that  the  subscriber  said  your  paper 
advocated  was  to  put  a  two-inch  auger  hole 
in  his  stump,  two  feet  deep.  Into  this 
hole  put  a  pint  of  a  mixture  equal  parts 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  plug  The  hole 
tightly  with  a  plug  dipped  in  melted  paraf¬ 
fin  and  80  days  later  the  stump  would  be 
a  charred  mass  of  rotten  pulp.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  if  your  paper  has  ever  advo¬ 
cated  this  method,  and  what  you  know 
about  it,  that  I  may  appease  a  thoroughly 
disgusted  subscriber?  e.  p.  M. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  stand  for  the  things 
we  did  say.  We  never  endorsed  this  scheme 
of  destroying  a  stump ;  in  fact,  we  have 
deemed  it  as  a  fake.  In  “The  Ileron  Nest” 
an  account  was  given  of  boring  a  hole  in 
the  stump  and  then  pouring  in  kerosene,  then 
later  setting  the  stump  on  fire.  We  doubt¬ 
ed  it,  though  the  plan  may  work  on  pine 
stumps  in  a  dry  season.  As  for  the  other 
scheme,  we  would  like  to  know  where  we 
ever  advised  its  use. 


Wipe  Mowers. — A  few  weeks  ago  in 
“Brevities”  you  asked  about  seven-foot 
cutter  bars  on  mowers.  I  have  used  one 
six  or  seven  years,  and  they  are  all  right 
on  level  ground.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  do  well  on  hilly  ground.  In  draft, 
they  do  not  pull  much  heavier  than  five 
or  six-foot  bar.  I  can  cut  2 14  to  3  acres 
in  one  hour,  and  that  means  something  in 
haymaking  in  this  country.  e.  f.  h. 

Huntington,  Ind. 

“Mulchers”  Are  Alive. — Just  at  pres¬ 
ent  we  are  more  than  busy.  We  have 
already  sold  over  3,000  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples;  will  have  at  least  3,000  bushels 
more  to  sell.  I  do  not  think  a  finer 
crop,  as  to  color  and  quality,  was  ever 
grown  in  this  State.  We  cannot  keep 
up  with  our  orders  at  the  following 
prices :  $2  per  bushel  for  fancy,  $1.50 
for  No.  1,  $1  for  No.  2.  This  is  for 
the  fruit  without  the  package.  It  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  “mulchers” 
would  stay  in  the  business. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Stump  Problem. — I  have  just 
read  letter  of  T.  B.  Boss  on  page  898  on 
burning  stumps.  The  “Farm  Journal” 
had  a  statement  that  on  their  experiment 
farm  they  intended  to  use  a  bottomless 
sheet  iron  stove,  putting  the  stove  over 
the  stump,  and  having  a  large  fire  therein 
of  the  tops  and  brush.  I  have  seen  a 
stump  (locust)  burn  away  down  beneath 
the  ground  after  a  fire  was  built  on  the 
top,  the  fire  kept  alive  several  days,  but 
chestnut  stumps  would  only  char.  The 
best  way  is  to  cut  the  tree  level  with  the 
ground  and  use  a  Cutaway  disk  harrow 
or  plow.  A  turnover  plow  to  my  mind 
should  be  relegated  to  the  junk  heap.  A 
deep  cutting  Cutaway  disk  plow  and 
then  an  Acme  harrow  and  the  ground  is 
ready  for  any  crop. 

Long  Island.  elbert  wakeman. 


A  Fake  Agent.' — The  News  of  Newton 
Falls  (Ohio)  tells  of  people  near  that  place 
who  bought  fruit  trees  from  Sadler  Bros., 
Bloomington,  Ill.  A  local  agent  named 
Younce  sold  the  trees,  which  seem  to  have 
been  a  poor  lot,  many/  having  died.  Younce 
apparently  had  a  poor  reputation,  and  some 
of  these  farmers  wrote  the  nursery  asking 
if  they  would  pay  for  the  dead  trees.  The 
following  brilliant  reply  was  received  :  “We 
expect  to  have  a  man  canvass  Newton  Falls 
between  this  and  next  Spring.  Thanking 
you  for  past  favors,  and  soliciting  your 
future  patronago,  we  are,”  etc.  It  seems 
that  Younce  bought  the  trees  as  a  jobber 
and  signed  a  written  contract  with  buyers. 
The  nursery  company  is  not  bound  in  any 
wa^.  It  is  the  old  story  of  not  reading  the 
contract  carefully. 

Seedling  Potatoes.  —  Last  Fall  my 
brother  brought  a  number  of  potato  ball's 
in  from  the  potato  fields  and  I  thought  I 
would  plant  them  last  Spring.  In  the  April 
23  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  was  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Mr.  Surdam,  of  Vermont,  on  raising 
potatoes  from  seed,  in  which  I  was  very 
much  interested,  and  so  I  followed  his  di¬ 
rections  for  planting  and  caring  for  them. 
I  planted  them  in  the  house,  and  by  the 
number  that  came  up  I  should  think  every 
seed  sprouted.  The  next  thing  was  to  trans¬ 
plant  them,  and  when  I  did  this  they  all 
died  but  21  plants.  J  had  to  fight  the 
little  black  beetle  to  save  these,  but  they 
made  a  fine  growth,  and  last  week  when 
I  dug  them  I  was  very  much  surprised  at 
the  size  of  some  of  the  potatoes.  Mr.  Sur¬ 
dam  says  the  largest  one  he  ever  raised  or 
saw  weighed  four  ounces.  My  largest  one 
measured  Il%x7%  inches,  and  weighed 
7%  ounces.  Another  weighed  six  ounces, 
several  others  weighed  three  and  four 
ounces.  These  seed  balls  were  from  the 
Green  Mountain  potatoes.  H.  m.  t. 

Marlow,  N.  H. 


Cherry  Trees 

at  $6.48  for  100 

Our  Dansville  grown 
trees  are  the  best  for 
garden  and  orchard, 
growing  and  fruiting 
fn  every  state, 
fresh  dug,  true 
to  name,  All 
trees  as  repre¬ 
sented.  N  o 
scale,  personal 
attention  giv¬ 
en  each  order. 

1000  000  APPIe»„  Peach,  Pear, 

)UUV)UVO  Plum  &  Cherry  Trees 

Send  a  list  of  your  wants  to  us,  the  largest  tree 
growers  in  America  for  wholesale  prices. 
Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

MALONEY  BROS.  6  WELLS,  Box  IS  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


A  Hot  Oven  in  Twenty  Minutes  with  the  STERLING  RANGE 

ITH  your  present  range,  can  you  start  with  a 
cold  stove,  build  a  new  fire,  and  get  a  Inking 
heat  in  twenty  minutes?  You  can  with  the 


W 


IN 
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The  draft  is  never  produced  by  the  stove — the 
chimney  has  to  furnish  that.  But  some  stoves  kill  even 
a  good  draft,  because  they  are  full  of  air  leaks.  The 
STERLING  is  tight.  It  uses  all  the  draft  your  chimney 
can  give  it.  When  you  start  a  fire  in  the  STERLING,  it 
starts.  You  don’t  have  to  nurse  it  along,  or  wait, or  worry. 

Our  booklet  tells  of  a  score  of  exclusive  features  that 
will  interestyou.  Get  a  copy  from  your  dealer,  or  send 
the  dealer’s  name  to  us,  and  we’ll  send  you  the  booklet. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  215  Kent  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'  COMPLYING  WITH  THE  INSECTICIDE  ACT  OF  1910 


SPRAY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 


PASTE  OR  POWDERED 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  AGENTS  WANTED 

KEY  BRAND 

RIGHT  PRICE  ano  MATERIAL 

FUNGICIDE  and  IHSECTICIOE 

»  t - ,  UST 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL.  CO. 

14  BAYVIEW  AVE.,JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICE?, CIRCULARS  ETC-  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


PEACH  TREES 


FALL  1910 


SPRING  1911 


We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  yon  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  COMPANY 
HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


CATALPA  sTpRE^°sSft 

Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet, 

II.  C.  ltOGEHS,  Box  II,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines  for  Sale « 

Green's  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  grow  and 
are  TRUE  10  NAME,  Kstablislied  thirty  yeara. 
Capital  8125,000.  Buy  of  Green  and  save  half 
your  money.  No  agents.  Send  for  our  big  fruit 
catalog,  72  pages,  illustrated,  and  get  free  copy 
“jo  of  Green’s  Fruit  Instructor. 

"°°t  worth  a  Dollar  for  1  O  Cents.  Send  10 
l  cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Book , 
k on  Fruit  Growing.  Send  in  tree  order  now. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Stump  Puller 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machino  made.  One  man  can  lift 
20  tons.  3  styles.  10  sizes.  *25  and  up.  Screw, Cable  or  Hand  Power. 
We  make  cheapest  TILE  DITCHER  and  the  best 
p  _  __  U.r„.,t.r  ever  sold.  One  horse  cuts  2  rows. 

bONI  ndlVCoICI  One  man.  No  twine.  On  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Our  new  64-page  Catalog  FREE.  Writo  Today. 
H.  R  BENNETT  &  COMPANY.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO. 


*|'P|JTC  WANTFn  —  T°  se'*  Trees  and  Plants. 
HULI1  I  0  TIHI1  I  LU  Highest  commissions,  paya- 
b'e  weekly.  Write  for  free  outfit.  PERRY  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 


QTRAWIERRY  PLANTS  — All  the  lending  and  moneymaking 
O  varieties  .ready  to  ship  now.  D.  HODWAY,  Hartly.DeJ. 

Seed  Potatoes 

We  offer  for  sale,  carefully  packed  iu  barrels, 
seed  potatoes  of  the  Green  Mountain  variety. 
These  potatoes  have  been  grown  on  our  own  farm 
in  Massachusetts,  near  tbe  New  Hampshire  State 
line,  from  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  seed,  care¬ 
fully  treated  with  formalin,  and  planted  on  sod 
land  absolutely  free  from  scab.  It  is  tbe  highest 
type  of  seed  potato  of  this  variety  and  absolutely 
reliable,  and  taken  from  the  product  of  the  farm 
where  the  yield  was  enormous.  Experienced  grow¬ 
ers  south  of  us  are  always  looking  for  seed  pro¬ 
duced  under  these  conditions,  and  we  invite  corre¬ 
spondence  from  prospective  buyers. 

Price  S2.50  per  barrel,  or  for  two  and 
one-half  bushels— sixty  pounds  to  a  bushel. 

Address  ST.  MARTIN  FARM,  Littleton,  Mass. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del" 


TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT 

in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Wirele**  and  Morse. 
Omni  graph  send*  you  telegraph  me*  Mice*  without 
limit  automatically.  $2.00  up.  Circular  free. 

OMNIGRAPH  MF6.  CO., 

39M.,  Dep’t  11,  Cortlandt  Si.,  New  York 


If  You  are  Looking  for 
Opportunities 


Visit  the 


Pacific  Northwest 

A  Marvelous  Country 


Go  via 


Union  Pacific 

STANDARD  ROAD  OF  THE  WEST 

Electric  Block  Signals 
Excellent  Dining  Cars 

For  literature  and  information  relative  to  fares,  routes,  etc., 

call  on  or  address 

J.  B.  DE  FRIEST,  G.  E.  A.,  287  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The  Value  of  Burnt  Bone. 

IF.  D.  IF.,  Mountain  View.  Cal. — I  can 
get  plenty  of  bones,  1  am  thinking  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  bones,  then  grinding  them  line  and 
using  them  as  a  fertilizer.  Will  any  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  be  lost  in  burning  the 
bones?  Will  the  phosphoric  acid  iu  these 
burned  bones  (ground)  be  in  as  available 
condition  to  be  utilized  by  the  p.ants  as 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  raw  or  un¬ 
burnt  bones  ground  thp  same  fineness  as 
the  burnt? 

Ans. — Burnt  bones  are  known  as  bone 
ash.  A  good  sample  will  often  contain 
35  to  40  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Some  farmers  who  have  plenty  of  fuel 
believe  it  pays  best  to  burn  bones.  A 
pile  is  built  up  with  alternate  layers  of 
wood  and  bones,  and  burned  like  a  bon¬ 
fire.  This  burning  drives  off  the  nitro¬ 
gen  but  leaves  the  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Bones  contain  little  or  no  potash. 
The  ash  is  fine  (when  thoroughly 
burned)  finer  than  you  could  grind  the 
bones  with  ordinary  farm  mills.  The 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  burnt  bone  is 
not  as  available  as  that  in  acid  phosphate 
or  in  fine  ground  raw'  bone,  since  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fire  makes  it  more  insoluble.  You 
must  remember  that  when  you  burn  a 
ton  of  bones  you  lose  by  driving  it  away 
at  least  $9  worth  of  nitrogen. 

Shaping  An  English  Walnut. 

F.  N.  Ii.,  Neiv  York. — Two  years  ago  I 
set  out  a  small  English  walnut  tree  hav¬ 
ing  a  single  straight  stem.  Last  year’s 
growth  left  it  with  two  branches  diverg¬ 
ing  from  the  top,  forming  a  fork.  The 
present  season’s  growth  has  continued 
without  branches  and  it  now  is  a  very 
long  forked  tree,  having  but  the  two  long 
branches.  Should  I  cut  it  back  this  Winter 
to  induce  branching? 

Ans. — A  forked  tree  is  very  undesir¬ 
able,  and  especially  one  such  as  is  de¬ 
scribed,  having  a  single  fork  with  two 
prongs.  Such  a  tree  will  almost  surely 
split  when  it  attains  bearing  age  and 
maybe  before  that  time.  Walnut  is  very 
easy  to  *  split  in  the  fork  anyhow,  and 
the  greatest  care  should  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  forming  of  forks  near  the  base 
of  the  tree.  Of  course  any  branch  will 
make  a  fork  with  the  main  trunk  or  any 
branch  from  which  it  springs,  but  with 
the  proper  angles,  that  is  those  as  near 
right  angles  as  possible,  will  be  much  less 
liable  to  split  than  those  that  are  very 
acute  or  V-shaped.  In  the  case  inquired 
about  I  would  say  cut  off  one  branch  al¬ 
together  and  prune  back  the  other  one 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  it  to  throw 
out  several  branches  along  the  stem  and 
thus  form  a  good  head. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Field  Stone  in  Concrete. 

C.  II.  D.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to 
build  some  concrete  walls,  and  use  stones 
averaging  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist  but  of 
irregular  shapes.  These  stones  are  more 
plentiful  than  soil  on  some  parts  of  the 
farm.  Gan  you  give  me  a  formula?  Would 
they  take  the  place  of  gravel  in  ordinary 
concrete  ? 

Ans. — I  have  several  times  given 
formula  for  lime  concrete,  which  you 
will  find  in  your  file  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
In  this  you  can  place  as  many  rough 
stones  as  the  mixture  will  hold,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  touch  one  another,  or 
come  to  the  outside  of  the  wall.  I  have 
also  placed  such  stones  as  you  describe 
in  ordinary  cement.  They  will  take 
the  place  of  gravel.  The  lime  mixture 
is  cheaper,  but  takes  longer  to  set.  A 
good  formula  for  ordinary  work  is  one 
part  of  Portland  cement  to  four  parts  of 
sand.  This  should  be  free  from  earth, 
and  no  particle  over  one  and  one-quarter 
inch.  Where  no  gravel  is  used,  it  is 
much  better  to  have  irregular  particles  of 
sand,  as  they  work  in  together.  If  sand 
and  gravel  are  both  used,  the  sand  should 
be  finer,  and  the  gravel  run  from  one- 
quarter  to  one  inch  pieces.  This  can  be 
made  of  one  part  cement  to  two  parts 
sand,  three  parts  gravel.  This  makes 
the  strongest  kind  of  concrete,  as  the 
small  particles  fit  in  between  the  larger 
ones.  It  is  verv  important  in  getting 
a  good  cement  structure  that  the  mix¬ 
ing  be  thoroughly  done  before  any  water 
is  put  on,  also  that  the  measuring  be 
exact.  I  have  seen  it  done  by  the  shovel¬ 


ful  (?)  and  a  very  poor  job  made,  be¬ 
cause  scarce  any  two  shovels  contained 
the  same  amount  of  material.  A  box  is 
very  much  more  accurate,  although  a 
little  more  time  is  taken  up. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Raspberries  for  the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  best  raspberry  is  a  very  hard  ques¬ 
tion  to  answer,  but  for  the  last  three  years 
1  have  found  the  Herbert,  a  Canadian  berry, 
my  best  money-maker.  I  picked  about 
3(5,000  pints  this  year  in  spite  of  the  hail, 
spiders  and  dry  weather,  which  all  were 
very  bard  on  the  raspberry  crop  in  this 
section.  In  one  picking  I  got  17  pints  off 
seven  hills.  I  have  never  seen  nor  grown 
the  St.  Iiegis,  but  will  try  it.  We  do  not 
grow  the  Marlboro  here  now ;  it  has  all 
run  out,  had  its  day,  but  the  Ruby,  very 
much  like  the  Marlboro,  is  our  best  market 
berry,  a  good  shipper,  very  hardy,  good 
grower,  and  I  think  the  best  shipping  berry. 
I  also  grow  the  Perfection,  much  like  the 
old  Brandywine,  a  good  heavy  yielder,  good 
grower,  but  inclined  to  drop  if  not  picked 
close.  I  would  name  the  Rubv  and  Herbert 
here,  about  half  of  each.  w.  j.  fowler. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  consider  the  Perfection  the  best  red 
raspberry  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  a 
berry  that  originated  on  this  place.  It  is 
very  productive,  of  good-sized  firm,  bright 
red  fruit,  and  is  entirely  hardy,  never 
dying  back  without  the  least  protection.  If 
the  Marlboro  could  be  grown  as  it  used  to 
grow  we  know  of  no  berry  to  compare  with 
it.  The  last  few  years  it  has  lost  its  vigor 
and  is  greatly  affected  by  the  anthracnose. 
The  last  season  was  a  very  poor  one  for  all 
varieties  in  this  locality.  The  varieties 
which  the  anthracnose  did  not  attack  were 
about  destroyed  by  the  red  spider,  both  of 
these  enemies  being  almost  without  remedy. 
We  do  not  know  of  the  St.  Regis.  The 
Cuthbert  is  productive,  but  not  very  hardy, 
and  the  fruit  is  soft  but  of  fair  quality. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  C.  G.  V. 

Raspberry  Varieties. — The  old  Marl¬ 
boro  has  been  succeeded  here  by  the  Ruby, 
which  is  a  close  resembling  seedling  of  it, 
but  like  its  parent,  seems  to  have  lost  some 
of  its  vitality.  The  Perfection  as  an  early 
berry  is  doing  finely  with  some  growers, 
while  with  us  the  Herbert  has  been  our 
heaviest  cropper  and  best  plant  maker  for 
five  years.  E.  w.  barnes. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Which  Roof  Will  You 


^  Will  you  again  buy  a  shingle 
■  roof  that  you  know  will  rot  off 
and  leak  in  a  few  seasons  ? 

Or  a  tin  root  that  rusts,  leaks,  and  rattles  and 
must  be  painted  every  year  or  two  ? 

Or,  an  Inflammable  “composition”  roof  that 
bulges,  warps,  cracks,  pollutes  your  rain  water, 
fills  gutters  with  tar  and  gravel  and  which  must 
be  renewed  every  few  years  V 
Or,  will  you  now  settle  that  roofing  problem 
forever  and  roof  with 


Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

—the  only  roofing  material  which  never  wears  out— 
never  needs  paint— never  warps— never  rusts— never 
pollutes  cistern  water  ?  Costs  you  but  a  trifle  more 
than  the  make-shift  kinds  that  are  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  and  expei.se. 

Isn’t  it  a  satisfying  thought  to  be  guaranteed 
security  against  paint  bills — repair  bills — fire  brands 
—lightning  bolts— and  all  the  inconveniences  of 
other  than  slate  roofs  ? 


Tell  Us  Where  to  Send  this  Booklet 

“Roofs” — a  booklet  of  16  pages  has  been 
published  for  you.  It  tells  everything  about  ^  y 
slate  and  its  uses  that  every  farmer  ought  / 

to  know.  It  gives  you  the  “inside"  facts  <00  _ 
regarding  all  kinds  of  roofing.  Simply  -,v/  A 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  and  Jy  ' 

.\]V  /  it 


,1 


ve’ll  send  it  to  you  free. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

Roofs  that  Never  Wear  Out 

110  Clark  Street, 


Granville, 
N.  Y. 
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y  r.  l7  Baled 
fc*  73  tons  in  10  hrs. 

r  (JT  That’s  a  great  record;  but  the', 
r  “Ann  Arbor”  is  a  great  press.  Does 
r  most  work— does  it  easier— is  faster, 
safer  and  costs  least  to  run.  $3.26  was 
average  repair  cost  for  1 909.  Let  us 
submit  positive  proof  of  superiority. 
Send  for  Free  Baler’s  BookA 

Gives  more  practical  hay  press  information  A 
,  m  one  minute  than  you  get  from  any  olher^ 

,  book  in  a  day.  Also  get  out  free 
^souvenir  pin.  Address  Box  412y 
Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mlch^ 


WESTERN'  N,  Y.  AGENT:  ED.  WATKINS,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


This  Acetylene  Buoy 

lights  up  every  night 
when  the  sun  sets  and 
goes  out  every  morning 
when  the  sun  rises. 


And  this  it  do  es  automatically 
for  two  consecutive  years  with¬ 
out  being  touched  by  human  hands 


Once  in  two  years  it  must  be  filled 
with  the  crushed  stone  known  as 
“Union  Carbide” — the  little  Acety¬ 
lene  Light  machine  inside  does  the 
rest. 

The  lives  of  thousands  of  seamen 
actually  depend  upon  its  perfect  work¬ 
ing,  and  hundreds  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  machines  now  light  the  way  along 
the  Yukon,  the  channels  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  wild  coasts  of  Labra¬ 
dor  and  Alaska. 

Obviously,  these  light  machines 
would  not  be  used  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  unless  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  governments  considered  them 
absolutely  infallible. 

*  *  A 

And  with  such  evidence  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
there  are  185,000  Acetylene  machines 
now  furnishing  light  for  as  many 
country  homes. 

Like  the  machines  in  the  light 
buoys,  these  country  home  machines 
are  also  automatic — you  simply  feed 
them  oftener.  Once  a  month  you 
dump  in  plain  water  and  a  few 
pounds  of  “Union  Carbide.”  All  the 
rest  you  leave  to  the  little  machine. 

With  this  slight  attention,  it  sup¬ 
plies  genuine  Acetylene  Gas  to  hand¬ 
some  chandeliers  located  in  every 
room  in  the  house  and  to  bracket 
lights  on  the  porches  and  throughout 
all  the  barns  and  outbuildings. 

Every  light  can  be  fixed  to  ignite 
with  the  pull  of  a  chain — no  matches 


required.  The  fixtures  being  per¬ 
manently  attached,  cannot  tip  over 
like  lamps  and  lanterns. 

“Union  Carbide”  won’t  burn  and 
can’t  explode.  The  gas  is  so  nearly 
harmless  to  breathe  you  could  sleep 
all  night  without  danger  in  a  room 
with  an  open  burner. 

★  ★  * 

On  account  of  these  safety  features 
the  engineers  of  the  National  Board 
of  Insurance  Underwriters  have  pro¬ 
nounced  modern  Acetylene  safer  than 
illuminants  it  is  displacing,  and  most 
of  the  185,000  machines  in  use  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  cellars  and  outbuildings 
with  approval  of  the  same  board. 

It ’s  a  city  convenience  brought  to 
the  country — it  keeps  the  children 
home,  encourages  study  and  enables 
the  men  folks  to  do  chores  after 
dark  in  comfort  and  safety. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  how 
little  it  will  cost  you  to  join  the 
185,000  other  country  families  now 
making  this  wonderful  light  for  them¬ 
selves  ? 

★  *  ★ 

Just  write  us  how  many  rooms  you 
have  and  how  large  your  place  is, 
and  we  will  send  you  free  estimate 
and  our  booklets  telling  all  about 
the  light  and  how  Cornell  University 
has  used  it  to  grow  plants,  same  as 
sunlight. 

Just  address  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Co.,  157  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Dept.  S —  38 


_  Burns  hard  or 
soft  coal,  wood,  peat,  cobs — 
anything.  Guaranteed  beat 
heater.  Send  no  money.  Wo 
ship  on  30  days*  free  trial. 
Coats  you  nothing  if  not  abao- 
lutely  satisfactory.  Send  for 
big  FREE  catalogue. 


Unite  Gas  Engine 

Wo  Bond  Unito  Engine  on  no- 
money-in-advance  freo  trial. 
Test  Unito— Compare  it  with 
any  other  make.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  keep  it,  send  it 
back — wo  refund  even  freight 
coat.  Made  in  all  sty  lea  and 
sizes.  Aak  for  free  catalogue. 


PAINT 

Try  Unito  Paint 
free.  I  fit  does 
not  spread  beat, 
go  farthest,  look 
beat  after  you 
havo  used  1-5, 
send  rest  baok. 
Guaranteed  5 
yra.  Got  catalog 


Unito  Lighting  Outfit 

Guaranteed  to  give  hotter 
light  than  electricity  or 
gas  at  Vi  cost  of  any  othor 
light.  No  expensive  equip¬ 
ment — no  piping.  Moat 
simple,  moat  economical. 
Beat  for  houses,  barns  and 
public  buildings. Sendplan 
of  building  for  freo  esti¬ 
mates  and  froo  catalogue. 


Invincible 
Steel  Wheels 

Put  low,  broad- 
tired,  stool 
wheels  on  your 
wagons  and 
double  every 
load.  FREE 
catalogue. 


Cuyahoga 

Cultivator 

Let  us  send  you  an  all- 
steel  cultivator  on  30  daya* 
free  trial.  Largest  line  to 
select  from.  W  ithout  lever 
92.10 — other  implements 
juataalow.  All  Guaran¬ 
teed.  See  Free  catalogue. 


Write  today  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  our  plan 
of  selling  direct  to  user  from  10  big  factories. 


?  The  United  Factories  Company,  cfevelan^oh/o 


Pull  Your  Stumps  30  Days 


400 ft 
Stronger 

/  if  } -V/Dwjf  Than 


FREE 


At  Our 
Risk— 


Guaranteed  3  Years 

Triple-Power— All-Steel 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  with  the  3-year 
Guaranteed  Hercules,  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk. 
Pulls  stumps  out,  roots  and  all.  400ft 
stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple 
power  attachment  means  one-third  greater 
pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guaranteed  for 
3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety 
Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all  bearings  and 
working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined, 
reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making 
it  extremely  light  running.  Hitch  on  to  any 


stump  and  the  stump  is  bound  to  come. 
Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedge¬ 
rows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  dangerous  and  costly 
dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and 
leaves  roots  in  ground. 

Special  Price  Offer 

We  have  a  special  price  proposition  to  the 
first  man  we  sell  to  in  new  sections.  We 
are  glad  to  make  you  a  special  price  on  the 
first  Hercules  sold  in  your  community  be¬ 
cause  that  will  sell  many  more  for  us 
and  save  advertising.  Write  us  at  once 
to  get  this. 


HERCULES  Puller 

Just  write  a  postal  for  our  special  price— 30  days'  Free  Trial  and  all  FREE  BOOKS 
about  the  only  All-Steel,  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller— the  Famous  Hercules. 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  13017th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 
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DRAINING  WET  SPOT. ; 

Concerning  that  line  of  wet  you  have 
developed  on  your  hillside  and  which  on 
page  646  you  speak  of  being  able  to  drain 
with  two  lines  of  tile,  I  lived  20  years 
in  a  part  of  Missouri  where  hundreds  of 
miles  of  just  such  “spouts”  were  dried 
effectually,  but  one  line  of  tile  laid  in 
upper  edge  of  the  wet  line.  They  were 
caused,  as  all  surface  springs  and  wet 
spots  are  caused,  by  a  layer  of  imper- 


PLAN  FOR  DRAINAGE,  Fig.  434. 


vious  material  lying  horizontally  across, 
under  or  through  the  hill,  outcropping 
on  its  side.  Water  in  sinking  is  checked 
wholly  or  partially  and  forced  sideways 
to  the  surface.  The  Missouri  method 
simply  intercepts  this  movement  by  a 
line  of  tile  laid  at  least  six  inches  within 
the  impervious  stratum  so  no  seepage 
can  pass  under  the  tile.  The  method  is 
cheap  and  effectual,  and  no  second  line 
or  any  line  within  or  below  the  spout  is 
needed.  The  cut  shows  place  for  ditch 
and  tile.  J.  S.  T. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Crawfish  and  Frogs  in  Spring. 

M.  IP.,  Bath,  N.  Y. — Are  liza  ds,  crabs 
and  bullfrogs  In  a  spring  any  benefit  to 
the  water?  Are  they  any  harm? 

Ans. — In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  lizards  and  crabs  do  not 
live  in  springs.  Lizards  live  in  the 
driest  places  and  are  covered  with 
scales ;  the  four-legged  vertebrates  liv¬ 
ing  in  springs  have  a  smooth  slimy  skin. 
They  are  salamanders.  Crabs  live  in 
salt  or  brackish  water,  and  have  a  body 
much  wider  than  long,  with  the  tail 
folded  beneath  it.  The  large  Crustacea 
living  in  fresh  water  are  much  longer 
than  wide  with  the  tail  curved  down¬ 
ward  but  not  folded  beneath  the  body. 
They  are  called  crawfishes  or  *cray- 
fishes.  Salamanders,  crawfishes  and 
frogs  feed  upon  small  aquatic  animals, 
hence  they  would  tend  to  keep  the  spring 
free  from  these  small  creatures.  But 
it  is  questionable  if  the  latter  hurt  the 
quality  of  the  water.  The  excreta  of 
the  larger  animals  would  be  much  more 
apt  to  contaminate  the  water,  and  might 
even  be  the  source  of  .micro-parasites 
which  would  thus  gain  entrance  to  the 
human  alimentary  tract  and  cause  more 
or  less  trouble.  While  there  is  no 
definite  evidence  that  frogs,  salamanders 
and  crawfish  hurt  spring  water,  their 
influence  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious 
than  that  of  the  smaller  inhabitants  of 
the  spring  whose  numbers  they  would 
reduce.  w.  l.  m’atee. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Care  of  Cabbages  and  Cauliflower. 

S.  17.  R.,  Oydcnsburg,  N.  Y. — Will  you 
give  information  on  care  of  cabbages  and 
cauliflower?  Is  it  best  to  keep  tbe  lower 
leaves  trimmed  off,  and  is  there  any  way  to 
hasten  their  heading? 

Ans. — There  is  quite  an  ambition 
among  amateur  gardeners  to  raise  early 
cauliflower,  but  the  conditions  necessary 
to  succeed  with  this  vegetable  are  not 
quite  so  easy  to  command  as  with  the 
cabbage,  and  therefore  probably  not  one 
in  three  who  try  it  is  successful.  I 
will  briefly  state  how  early  cauliflower 
can  be  most  successfully  grown.  First 
the  soil  must  be  well  broken  and  pulver¬ 
ized  by  spading  or  plowing.  Mix  through 
it  a  layer  of  three  or  four  inches  of 
strong  well-rotted  stable  manure.  The 
plants  may  be  either  those  from  seed 
sown  in  September  and  wintered  over  in 
cold  frames,  or  else  started  from  seed 
sown  in  February  in  a  hotbed  or  green¬ 
house  and  pricked  out  in  flats  of  about 
50  plants  to  each  flat.  Plants  thus  raised 
must  be  well  hardened  off,  so  as  to  make 
them  strong  enough  to  be  set  out  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  fit  to  work  in  the  Spring, 
which  in  this  latitude  is  usually  the  first 
week  in  April.  We  often  have  calls  for 
cauliflower  plants  as  late  as  May,  but  I 


may  state  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
unacquainted  with  the  growing  of  the 
cauliflower,  the  chances  of  their  form¬ 
ing  heads  when  planted  in  May  are  very 
slim  indeed.  The  cauliflower  delights  in 
a  Cool  moist  soil  where  it  can  establish 
a  strong  root  system  before  the  hot  sun 
affects  it  in  the  early  Summer.  When 
the  young  tender  heads  are  forming  they 
should  be  protected  by  blanching  them ; 
this  is  done  by  drawing  the  leaves  over 
the  heads  and  tieing  or  pinning  them  with 
small  beef  skewers.  As  to  varieties,  the 
Early  Snowball  is  very  reliable. 

The  cabbage  is  so  easily  raised  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cauliflower  that  but  little 
space  need  be  devoted  to  its  culture. 
Like  all  of  its  tribe,  it  requires  very  rich 
soil  or  an  abundance  of  manure  for  its 
full  development.  The  early  varieties 
should  be  either  raised  in  cold  frames  or 
in  hotbeds,  and  planted  out  in  the  field 
or  garden  as  stated  for  cauliflower. 
Thorough  cultivation  with  an  occasional 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  hasten 
their  growth.  The  early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  is  the  standard  variety  to  use  for 
early  use.  t.  m.  white 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


FUMIGATION  FOR  RATS  AND,  MICE. 

On  page  064  we  spoke  of  methods  of 
cleaning  a  store-house  of  rate  and  mice. 
Among  other  methods  suggested  was  that 
of  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic'  acid  gas. 
Since  that  article  was  printed  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  learn  of  cases  where  this  plan 
was  practically  successful.  Reports  show 
that  when  grain  warehouses  were  fumi¬ 
gated  many  dead  rats  and  mice  were  found, 
and  those  that  escaped  alive  evidently  never 
came  back.  In  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Entomologist  of  Connecticut  is  an  article  by 
B.  II.  Walden  giving  an  account  of  such 
fumigation.  There  were  six  buildings  to  be 
fumigated.  Five  of  them  were  infested 
with  bedbugs  and  the  other  was  a  grain 
and  feed  store  infested  with  grain  insects, 
and  also  with  rats  and  mice  which  gnawed 
through  the  bags  of  grain.  This  feed  store 
was  38  by  8S  ’A  feet  and  four  stories  high, 
the  first  and  second  story  being  12%  feet 
between  the  floor.  There  were  comparative¬ 
ly  few  windows  in  the  buildings.  A  part 
of  the  grain  was  stored  in  bins  and  the 
remainder  stacked  in  bags.  The  chemicals 
were  measured  out  as  follows :  First  the 
cubic  contents  of  each  room  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  then  for  each  100  cubic  feet  of 
space  the  following  quantities  were  allowed. 
Cyanide  of  potash,  one  ounce,  sulphuric 
acid,  commercial,  one  ounce  by  measure, 
water,  two  ounces.  For  example,  on  the 
first  floor  there  were  42,037  cubic  feet. 
This  required  420  ounces  of  cyanide,  and  it 
was  put  in  large  separate  vessels.  The 
entire  building  was  134,519  cubic  feet, 
which  means  90  pounds  of  cyanide. 

The  operating  was  done  as  follows :  The 
cyanide  for  each  vessel  was  weighed  and 
placed  iu  a  paper  bag.  For  instance,  on 
the  first  floor  60  ounces  or  five  pounds  of 
cyanide  was  put  up  in  this  way  for  each 
vessel.  Cheap  wooden  pails  such  as  are 
used  for  carrying  water  or  candy  were  used. 
Into  each  one  was  put  the  proper  amount 
of  water,  that  is,  twice  as  much  water  by 
weight  as  of  the  cyanide.  When  this  water 
was  in  the  pails  one-half  of  its  volume 
of  acid  was  slowly  stirred  in  the  pails, 
which  were  placed  some  distance  apart  so 
as  to  give  the  gas  a  thorough  chance  to 
spread  all  over.  The  bags  of  cyanide  were 
placed  close  to  the  pails.  When  everything 
was  in  place  two  men  began  at  the  top. 
They  took  a  long  breath,  dropped  the  bags  J 
of  cyanide  quickly  into  the  pails  and  ran 
rapidly  out  of  the  room  closing  the  doors 
instantly  behind  them.  Care  had  been 
taken  beforehand  to  make  the  windows  and 
doors  as  nearly  airtight  as  possible.  The 
work  should  always  be  begun  at  the  top  oi 
the  building  and  finished  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  some  cases  it  is  better  to  have 

the  bags  of  cyanide  tied  to  strings  over 

the  pails  so  that  by  cutting  the  strings  the  1 
whole  thing  may  be  dropped  at  once  with¬ 
out  entering  the  room.  When  this  work 
was  done  the  building  was  locked  and  left 
closed  for  about  40  hours.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  opened  from  the  outside  and 
the  first  floor  thoroughly  aired.  The  other 
floors  were  aired  one  at  a  time  later.  The 
grain  insects  were  thoroughly  cleaned  out 
by  this  treatment,  and  many  dead  mice 
were  found  scattered  over  the  floors,  and  a 
few'  dead  rats.  Some  of  the  rats  evidently 

ran  into  their  burrows  and  escaped,  but 

they  have  not  returned.  We  have  other  re¬ 
ports  from  those  w'ho  have  used  this  deadly 
gas  to  kill  the  rats  in  smaller  houses,  and 
it  usually  succeeds.  We  cannot,  however, 
make  the  w'arning  too  strong  for  those  who 
use  this  material.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  j 
and  deadly  poison,  and  a  single  breath  of  it  ! 
in  a  closed  room  may  mean  death.  In  j 
some  of  the  reports  given  us  the  gas  not  ] 
only  killed  the  rats  and  mice,  but  cleaned 
out  a  number  of  faithful  cats  who  had  been 
overlooked,  and  wrere  behind  the  bags  of 
grain  hunting  for  the  rats.  1 


WIN  ROOFING 

PROOF 


A  roof  that  will  last  as  long  as  the 
building  must  be  proof  against  fire, 
rot,  rust,  acid,  and  chemical  fumes, 
heat  and  cold.  The  only  ready  roof¬ 
ing  about  which  this  can  be  said  is 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing,  because  it  is 
the  only  one  made  of  indestructible 
minerals — Asbestos  Rock  Fibre  and 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  begins  to  save  money 
as  soon  as  laid.  It  never  requires  painting, 
graveling  or  repairs  and  it  makes  buildings 
degrees  cooler  In  summer  and  warmer  in 
winter. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  covers  hundreds  of 
the  largestand  finest  buildings  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  ideal  roofing  for 
any  building — anywhere. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing.  We’ll  tell  you  where  to  obtain  it 
if  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you. 

Write  our  nearest  branch 
jf or  Samples  and  Booklet  C  48 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
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Boston 
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Detroit 
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London 


Cleveland  Lob  Angeles 


Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pitteburg 
Fan  Francisco 
Beattie 
Bt.  Louis 


For  Canada: 

The  Canadian  H.  W.  Johni-Manvill*  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal,  Uue. 

Wlnnepeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


ROOF  NOW 


QUALITY  HIGH. 
PRICES 


t  delay  yonr  roofing. 
We  bought  material  when 
prices  were  low.  That’s  why  you 
get  same  high  quality  Excell  Metal 
Rooting  at  rock-bottom  factory  prices. 
Send  name  for  figures.  See  how  much 
you  save.  Then  test  the  Bample  and  note 
the  high  quality.  Excel)  Roofing  is  made  ot 
Genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel  or  Iron,  full  weight, 
full  gauge.  A  style  for  every  si  so  and  shape 
building  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every 
W  purchase.  Don’t  pay  till  you  see  what  you 

get.  Wc  take  all  risk. 

I  .lAtK*  Excell  Roofing  must 

sell  itself  toyou.  Don’t 
delay— send  your  name 
on  apostulnow  fornew 
low  prices, sample  and 
big  Book— Free. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 
^  Dept.3i r  . Cleveland  Ohio. 


One  Scuttle  of  Coal 


Instead  of  Two 

Don’t  heap  coal  on  the  fire  in  the  Control  Range. 

Two  layers  of  coal  are  enough.  For  this  range  burns 
all  the  fuel— gives  a  hotter  flro— and  saves  the  heat  that 
other  stoves  u-aste. 

Use  hard  coal  or  soft  coal,  coke  or  wood— the  result 
is  the  same.  You  get  an  even,  intense  heat  from  half 
the  fuel  necessary  in  other  stoves. 

Other  ranges  let  most  of  the  fuel  go  up  the  chimney, 
unused.  Or  deposit  it  iu  the  ash-pit  as  half  burned 
cinders  and  clinkers. 

But  the  Control  saves  that  waste.  It  burns  all  the 
gases,  everything  that’s  burnable,  and  leaves  only  a 
handful  of  ashes  to  a  scuttle  of  coal. 


Burn  Either  Hard  or  Soft  Coal, 
Coke  or  Wood 

Before  you  choose  any  range,  go  to  the  dealer  hand¬ 
ling  the  Control.  He  will  show  you  countless  con¬ 
veniences  and  innumerable  superiorities,  from  the 
Triple-Grate  to  the  Oven  Flue  System  that  will  prove 
you  can  save  money  by  buying  the  Control. 

Read  Our  Money-Back  Oiler 

Try  this  range  in  your  kitchen  for  30  days.  Put  it  to 
every  test.  See  how  the  Control  will  save  from  30  to 
60  percent  of  your  fuel  bill.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all  we 
claim,  we’ll  refund  every  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 
Beside  the  30-days’  preliminary  trial,  we  give  you  a 
one-year  guarantee  that’s  just  as  good  as  a  government 
bond. 

Beautiful  Baking  With  the  Control 

Control  Ranges  are  beautiful  bakers.  This  is  due  to 
the  currents  of  intense  heat  which  encircle  the  oven. 
The  bottom  gets  as  hot  as  the  top.  the  far  side  as  hot  as 
the  fire-box  side. 

It  Is  this  even  heat  all  over  that  makes  good  baking 
possible. 

In  ordinary  stoves  the  oven  heat  varies  from  day  to 
day.  You  never  can  tell  whether  it  will  bo  "  slow  ”  or 
“  guick." 

Fuel  economy  and  good  baking  are  not  the  only  points 
of  superiority  of  Control  Ranges.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  other  features.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
with  Control  Ranges,  write  us.  We’ll  give  you  the 
name  of  the  nearest  dealer  who  is,  and  send  you  our 
latest  stove  catalog  G  which  tells  you  how  you  can 
save  half  your  fuel  money. 

ALBANY  FOUNDRY  CO„  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  BUY  A  FARM 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Oil 

HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES  i3lL/V7lJ 
GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

T\7RITE  our  home  office  and  secure  an 

T’  appointment  with  the  farm  salesman, 
who  will  show  you  more  farms  iu  one  day, 
from  $25  an  acre  upward,  than  any  sales¬ 
man  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Most  of  these  farms  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  lake  country,  have  good  trol¬ 
ley  and  steam  railroad  service,  telephone 
and  rural  delivery  accommodations. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  profitable  as  well 
comfortable  surroundings,  you  cannot  find 
a  more  desirable  location  than  central 
New  York. 

The  Tuxill  Realty  Cl  Improvement  Co., 
307-8-9  Auburn  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

QTARI  F  MANIIRF  for  sale  oil  ears.  McGirrSons. 
0  1  ADLQ  lYlAllUllL  534  West  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTFF1  flGENTS  T0  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

TiHIIILU  Easy  to  sell.  Big  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address,  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  ^7.roe8 

JOII S  J.  I’OTTKIl,lt  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 

Annie  Barrels 

UUIIUIO  GILLIES,  MEDINA.  N.  Y. 

71  ACRES,  half  cleared,  five  room  house,  school,  store, 
church,  mill  convenient.  It.  F.  D  .  Other  farms. 

0.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hi.l,  Md. 

rnn  Oil  r— Farm  of  210  acres;  fine  fourteen- 
rUn  uHLL  room  house;  basement  barn ;  forty 
cow  stalls;  large  wagon  house;  icehouse;  23  Hol¬ 
stein  cows;  pair  of  mules;  pair  of  horses;  two 
brood  sows;  harnesses;  mower;  binder;  rake;  drill; 
manure  spreader  and  small  tools.  Two  miles  from 
railroad  town  and  milk  shipping  station.  Circum¬ 
stances  force  the  saleof  this  good  Farm  with  Stock 
and  Tools.  Price,  $8,500.  Terms,  part  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Lands 

are  alwavs  productive,  and  with  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment  will  produce  abundantly.  Ideal  climate, 

good  markets,  new  list  of  special  opportunities 
now  ready.  Rich  lands  from  $10.00  per  acre  up. 
Large  catalogue  fully  describing  all  details — free  on 
request.  Address  to-day.  D EPT  “D.” 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  IMMIGRATION  CO., 
COMMONWEALTH  BANK  BLDG., 
RICHMOND,  -  -  VIRGINIA. 

Choice  Virginia.  Farms 

Along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  As  Low 

As  $10  Per  Acre 

Rich  soil ;  mild  winters  ;  nearby  Eastern 
markets.  For  handsome  illustrated  booklet, 

“ Country  Life  in  Virginia”  (100  pages),  and 
low  twice-a-month  excursion  rates  address 

(J.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

C.  &  O.  itullwny,  Box  N.Y’.,  Richmond,  Yu. 

pOOD  HOME  FARMS  and  money  makers  at  reason- 
U  able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COM P A N  Y,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

APPLE  and  PEAR  BOXES 


If  interested 
send  for 
sample 
and  prices. 


TU  B 


South  Side 
MTg  Go., 

Petersburg, Va. 


SIZE 


1810. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CLOVER. 

As  a  farmer  and  clover  grower  for 
over  30  years  my  experience  has  been 
varied.  I  have  found  very  little  benefit 
from  clover  as  a  perennial  plant,  in  fact 
I  am  quite  sure  that  time  and  space  is 
ill  spent  in  any  endeavor  to  perpetuate 
it  other  than  as  a  biennial  plant.  I  have 
seeded  it  in  the  Fall  season  and  Spring 
on  wheat  and  oats,  but  in  no  instance 
have  I  gained  any  favor  in  getting  con¬ 
tinued  results  with  the  Medium  Red 
clover  lasting  over  two  years.  With  my 
system  of  rotation  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  good  for  our  soil  to  cover  more  than 
the  two  seasons  with  it;  hence  we  aban¬ 
doned  any  thought  of  trying  to  induce 
any  further  accomplishments  for  this  im¬ 
portant  plant  which  has  become  a  potent 
factor  in  our  farm  economy.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  to  change  our  system  of 
rotation  would  be  a  mistake  and  a  fatal 
one.  With  this  at  all  times  in  view  a 
four-year  rotation  has  become  a  chronic 
defense  in  reinforcing  our  cultivated 
soils. 

We  grow  wheat  every  year  for  the 
seed  market  and  seed  the  ground  in  tile 
Fall  with  three  quarts  of  Timothy,  and 
in  February  or  early  March  sow  one 
bushel  of  Red  clover  seed  with  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  Alsike  mixed  to  six  acres  of 
wheat  soil.  With  all  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ences  I  find  that  to  get  the  very  best 
results  in  crops  and  maintenance  of  soil 
would  cut  one  crop  of  hay,  then  let  a 
crop  of  seed  mature  on  the  ground,  re¬ 
main  there  for  early  plowing  in  the 
Spring  for  corn  or  potatoes.  Any  fur¬ 
ther  cutting  has  never  proved  either 
beneficial  or  profitable  except  maybe 
when  seed  is  scarce  and  high  in  price. 
Every  time  when  we  have  attempted  to 
prolong  the  crop  over  the  period  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  article  we  have  surely 
been  the  losers,  and  expect  to  be  in  any 
further  attempt  to  change  the  biennial 
habits  that  dominate  this  plant.  Alfalfa 
has  its  economic  worth  as  a  permanent 
factor  in  our  agriculture,  and  has  come 
to  stay,  but  the  general  farmer  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  rotate  crops  on  his  farm  and 
continue  his  soil  in  profitable  tillage  can¬ 
not  afford  to  drop  the  Medium  Red 
clover  as  a  part  of  his  plan  of  redemption 
from  a  decline  of  soil  fertility.  The 
farmer  who  fails  to  perpetuate  his  regu¬ 
lar  rotation  one  year  with  another  lays 
the  foundation  for  trouble.  He  may 
seem  to  get  good  profit  for  the  year,  but 
from  my  own  experience  I  have  lost 
much  more  in  the  three  years  that  follow 
in  our  four-year  rotation  work.  The 
farm  is  showing  this  to  be  true  from 
tenanting  a  portion  of  it.  From  this  on 
we  propose  to  rely  on  our  Red  clover 
only  as  a  one-year  crop  and  no  more. 
When  30  years  of  practical  experience 
close  up  to  the  real  thing  teaches  one 
the  thing  that  pays  for  a  farm,  why 
change  views  or  practice? 

Ohio.  #  GEO.  E.  SCOTT. 

Keeping  Celery. 

P.  L.  VF.,  Waterbary,  Conn. — What  is  a 
good  way  to  keep  celery  through  the  Win¬ 
ter?  I  have  an  excellent  vegetable  cellar. 

Ans. — A  few  hundred  stalks  or  more 
may  be  stored  in  an  ordinary  cellar  and 
will  keep  in  excellent  condition  provided 
there  is  no  artificial  heat  used  for  warm¬ 
ing  the  house.  Unquestionably  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  a  very  safe  method  is  to  stand 
the  stalks  in  an  upright  position  on  two 
or  three  inches  of  sand  or  soil  placed  on 
the  cellar  floor,  dividing  them  in  narrow 
sections  between  upright  boards,  say 
about  eight  or  10  inches  apart.  The 
boards  should  be  high  enough  to  exclude 
the  light  from  the  celery  stalks.  Two 
lines  of  boards,  set  10  inches  apart,  14 
feet  in  length,  will  hold  when  neatly 
stored  about  150  plants  more  or  less,  de¬ 
pending  of  course  on  the  size  of  the 
stalks.  It  is  best  to  raise  the  boards 
about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  cellar 
floor  by  resting  them  on  bricks  at  each 
end ;  this  will  allow  the  roots  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil  and  kept  moist.  The  large 
green  varieties  can  be  kept  by  this 


method  until  Spring  if  a  little  attention 
is  given  it  occasionally.  When  a  large 
quantity  is  stored  together  considerable 
heat  will  at  first  be  generated,  and  proper 
ventilation  therefore  must  be  given,  or  rot 
will  follow  in  a  short  time.  It  should 
be  remembered  whatever  method  is 
adopted  for  storing  celery,  attention  must 
be  given  to  three  important  points ;  keep 
the  foliage  dry  to  prevent  rotting,  and 
the  roots  moist  to  prevent  wilting,  and 
ventilation  to  allow  the  vegetable  heat  to 
escape.  T.  M.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Storing  Beets. 

F.  M.  S.,  Oliret,  Mich. — I  am  raising  a 
quantity  of  table  beets  for  a  college  board¬ 
ing  house  to  be  delivered  as  called  for. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  nice? 

Ans. — I  presume  by  what  F.  M.  S.  says 
in  his  query  that  he  means  how  best  to 
keep  beets  after  they  have  been  gathered. 
If  I  am  correct  in  that,  I  believe  the  very 
best  way  to  keep  beets  after  they'  have 
been  gathered  is,  first,  to  have  good,  ten¬ 
der,  well-grown  beets  to  store,  then  se¬ 
lect  a  high,  dry  cool  place  and  trench  the 
beets  nearly  on  top  of  the  ground,  using 
no  straw  or  litter  in  the  trench ;  open 
this  trench  not  more  than  four  feet  wide, 
and  not  deeper  than  a  plow  furrow,  put 
in  a  layer  of  beets  and  a  layer  of  sand, 
another  layer  of  beets,  sand  again,  alter¬ 
nating  until  you  reach  a  cone-shaped  top, 
then  cover  lightly  with  sand  all  over  the 
top.  Beets  stored  in  this  manner  should 
not  be  so  placed  till  weather  is  cool.  If 
trench  or  pit  can  be  located  in  the  shade 
so  that  it  may  be  always  cool  so  much 
the  better.  Additional  covering  can  be 
added  from  time  to  time,  as  weather  be¬ 
comes  colder,  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost. 

Beets  stored  in  this  way,  if  in  good 
condition  when  placed  in  the  trench,  will 
be  quite  as  good  when  taken  out  if  not 
left  too  late  the  following  Spring. 

C.  C.  HUI.S ART. 


What  were  you  charged  with?” 
“Keeping  a  pig  inside  the  city  limits.” 
“But  that’s  not  a  prison  offense — you 
might  have  paid  a  fine  and  got  off.” 
“That’s  what  I  thought.  But  they  proved 
it  wasn’t  my  pig.” — Toledo  Blade. 


When  It’s 
“What  for 
Breakfast?” 

Try 

Post 

Toasties 


Serve  with  cream  or 
milk  and  every  member 
of  the  family  will  say  “rip¬ 
ping  ”  good.  And  don’t 
be  surprised  if  they  want 
a  second  helping. 


‘The  Memory  Lingers 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


»» 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  In  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros¬ 
pecting  we  make  a  drill  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  re¬ 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg. 


A  Happy 
f  Wedding 


Miss.  Buttercup 


Mr.  Waterloo  Bon  Jr. 


Two  ,or 


the 


The  Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  announce  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Waterloo  Boy ,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Buttercup. 

Mr.  Waterloo  Boy ,  Jr.,  the  groom,  is  the  youngest  of  the  Waterloo 
Boy  family;  the  most  popular  family  of  gasoline  engines  on  the  market — the 
gasoline  engines  that  fulfill  every  promise  made  for  them. 

Miss  Buttercup ,  the  bride,  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  Cream 
Separators  made — beautiful  to  look  upon.  In  Skimming  Ability,  Everlastingness, 
and  in  every  quality  that  goes  to  make  up  a  strictly  high-grade  Cream  Separator, 
the  Buttercup  is  as  Good  as  the  Best;  gets  99%  of  the  butter  fat;  runs  easy;  lasts  long. 

Price  of  One 

A  Cream  Separator  that  in  simplicity,  skimming  ability  and  durability  is 
unsurpassed,  and  a  Gasoline  Engine  so  simple  that  a  child  can  run  it,  so  reliable 
that  it  can  be  depended  upon  in  the  coldest  weather  as  well  as  in  the  hottest.  No 
fancy  stunts,  just  100  per  cent  quality. 

Both  of  these  machines  at  a  trifle  more  than  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  a  Cream  Separator  alone. 

We  guarantee  our  goods  for  five  years,  give  you  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL, 
if  you  want  it,  and  pledge  you  honest  dealing,  the  best  of  service, 
courteous  treatment. 

We  live  up  to  our  advertisements. 

A  Cream  Separator,  a  Gasoline  Engine  to  run  it  and  pump  your  water,  to 
do  the  washing,  to  turn  the  grind  stone — the  two  most  useful  machines  on  the  farm 
for  a  little  more  than  the  price  of  one.  Do  you  need  them,  either  or  both? 

Write  us  at  once. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

184  West  Third  Ave.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


FARMERS-You  Gan  Save 

enough  the  first  year  to' more  than  pay  for 


TkiWM W 


AIR  COOLED 
ENGINE 


You  need  an  engine  that  gives  dependable  power.  Ready  any  time,  no 
adjustments  to  make,  no  water  to  freeze.  Yon  haven't  time  to  wai 
for  repairs  when  tiio  water  cracks  your  cylinder.  Then  buy  The 
“NEW-WAY.”  Send  a  Postal  Card  After  Our  Catalog  No.  5. 
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Get  This  Power 

—Back  to  the  old  reliable  Leffel  Steam  Power  i 
the  cry  from  hundreds  of  farmers  who  have 
used  gasoline  engines.  There  are 
reasons.  Let  us  tell  you  them. 

LEFFEL  Steam 
Engines  and 
Boilers 

have  proven  most 
dependable, 
durable  and 
Write  postal 
“The  Farmer’s 
er.”  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

Box  250. 

Springfield, 

Ohio 


$2fi-°° Gasoline  Engine 

*  M  Full  VA  H.  P. 

Cylinder  3Y  X  5, 


Speed  450  rev 
olutions. 


Write  for  de«- 
criptfon. 


Bluffton  Cream 
Separator  Co. 
Bluffton,  -  Ohio 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheat  lug: 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE.  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS ! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  0-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


A  HARNESS, 

THAT  OUTLIVES  THE 
HORSE. 


Our  catalogue  accurately  illustrates  over 
75  Styles  of  harness  for  all  purposes.  Prices 
are  wholesale — saves  $10  to  $15  on  every  harness. 
Only  best  oak-tanned  leather  is  used.  Every  harness 
guaranteed  for  five  years  Catalogue  f  free. 

King  Harness  Co.,  B  Lake  St..  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y 


—  99.%.  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  C0M  Dept.  Dt  ELYRIA,  QH!d 


Send  for  a  Sample 
of  this  Roofing 

It  is  different  from  all 
others— just  what  you  want 
for  your  roofs.  One  man 
can  lay  it  easily.  Costs 
little — always  tough  and 
elastic — a  perfect  roof 
protection. 

Indruroid 

Roofing 

is  weather  and  water  proof. 
Never  cracks  or  deteriorates. 
Light  in  weight,  suitable  for 
all  buildings,  in  any  climate. 

Send  for  a  tree  sample  and 
descriptive  circular.  You  will 
be  surprised— pleased  at  how 
little  cost  and  trouble  you  can 
buy  and  lay  a  perfect  roof. 
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Erie,  Pa. 
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-THE  RURAb  NEW-VORKER 


October  22, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


My  children — in  fact  all  our  people — • 
arc  interested  in  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
They  have  read  his  books  and  followed 
his  course.  The  boys  asked  me  the  other 
night  to  tell  them  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  done  that  one  set  of  people  should 
abuse  him  like  a  horse  thief  while  another 
set  praise  him  as  a  great  leader.  My 
judgment  is  that  this  question  and  what 
it  stands  for  covers  the  greatest  problem 
we  now  have  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
1  can  help  analyze  it  by  giving  exactly 
what  various  men  have  said  to  me  during 
the  last  few  weeks. 

“Rooserclt  in  on  erratic  fool  !” 

I  was  in  the  South,  waiting  for  a  train, 
when  an  old  man  came  up  and  began  talk¬ 
ing  about  that  country.  Finally  he  said, 
“How’s  politics  up  your  way?"  I  had  to 
tell  him  I  was  no  politician,  but  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Democrats  in  New 
Jersey  had  the  better  chance  of  election. 
You  should  have  seen  the  look  of  holy  Joy 
that  spread  over  his  face.  “Thank  the 
Lord!  Thank  the  Igird  !  Jersey  has  come 
back,”  was  all  he  could  say.  Almost  any 
Jersey  Republican  would  have  let  the  State 
go  if  it  meant  such  rapture  ! 

“I  take  it  you  are  a  Democrat !”  was  all 
I  could  say. 

"Democrat?  I  am  an  unreconstructed 
Rebel !  I  was  13  years  old  when  the  war 
was  fought,  and  I  shall  never  change. 
Roosevelt  would  tip  everything  upside 
down.  I  want  no  change.  I  want  to  go 
back  to  old  ideas.” 

I  talked  with  that  man  for  an  hour,  and 
got  his  full  point  of  view.  He  was  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well  read,  and  had  evidently 
thought  and  studied  history.  He  called 
Mr.  Roosevelt  “an  erratic  fool”  because  he 
advocated  something  that  was  new.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  “old  ideas”  he 
spoke  of  were  as  timely  as  the  clothes 
they  wore  before  the  war. 

“Roosevelt  is  fighting  for  your  hoys  and 
mine t” 

That  is  what  another  gray-haired 
Southern  man  told  me.  I  think  he  was 
also  a  Democrat.  This  man  said  that 

under  the  old  order  of  things  the  great 
trusts,  the  railroads  and  the  politicians  had 
captured  society.  That  is  not  just  the  way 
he  put  it,  but  I  give  his  meaning.  Tbeir 
policy  is  always  delay  and  do  nothing. 
There  is  no  use  fighting  them  in  the  old 
way  or  with  their  own  methods.  Some 
great  big  man  is  needed  to  stir  the  people 
up  and  make  them  think.  Roosevelt  is  big 
enough,  and  has  done  it.  The  country 
will  be  better  for  our  children  because  he 
.  has  smashed  the  old  forms.  “God  bless 
him !”  said  my  friend. 

“Roosevelt  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
men.  He  is  smashing  down  the  Supreme 
Court !” 

The  man  who  said  this  is  83  years  old. 
He  thinks  he  ought  to  know,  because  he 
was  a  man  of  33  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  and  has  seen  much  of  history.  He 
thinks  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  talk  will  drive  the 
monbj’ed  men  to  force  a  panic  and  destroy 
business,  drive  men  out  of  employment 
and  bring  on  a  civil  war  between  the 
working  men  and  capitalists.  This  man 
thinks  the  Supreme  Court  traditions  are 
about  as  sacred  as  the  Bible,  and  you 
would  think  to  hear  him  talk  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  thrown  a  can  of  dynamite 
at  the  Supreme  bench.  I  tried  to  pin 
him  down  to  definite  statement  of  what 
he  meant,  but  it  was  all  general. 

“A  11  law  is  progressive.  A  court  of 
Egyptian  mummies  might  possibly  suit 
these  critics.” 

That  is  what  a  good  lawyer  said  in  reply 
to  the  old  man.  This  lawyer  pointed  out 
how  a  number  of  important  Supreme  Court 
decisions  had  been  decided  by  one  vote. 
Each  side  had  good  legal  precedent  and 
the  cases  were  finally  decided  by  personal 
views  or  opinions.  It  is  now  very  evident 
that  in  several  of  such  cases  the  people 
would  be  better  off  if  the  minority  had 
prevailed  and  the  law  construed  as  they 
desired.  In  a  number  of  such  cases  the 
Court  is  fairly  subject  to  criticism  and, 
in  view  of  what  has  followed,  it  Is  not 
likely  that  now  the  same  court  would  give 
the  same  verdict.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not 
attacked  the  Supreme  Court.  His  fate 
criticism  was  justified  by  the  example  of 
Lincoln  and  other  great  lawyers. 

“Roosevelt  is  the  greatest  liar  and  crook 
in  the  country.” 

That  statement  was  actually  made  to  me 
by  a  business  man,  who  said  Roosevelt 
was  ruining  business,  that  he  had  never 
done  anything,  except  talk  and  that  “he  is 
a  very  dangerous  man.” 

“Look  at  the  thieves  they  are  catching 
at  the  New  York  Custom  House.” 

An  equally  strong  business  man  said  that 
credit  must  be  given  Roosevelt  for  cleaning 
up  the  public  service.  There  was  no 
chance  for  doing  this  until  public  feeling 
was  aroused  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  more  than 
any  other  man  had  done  that  by  his 
speeches  and  messages.  “Every  one  is  a 
sermon”  said  this  defender.  They  have 
made  the  people  think,  and  that  is  what 
was  needed. 

“He  wants  to  be  king!  He  is  simply 
playing  for  1912 !” 

I  hear  many  very  respectable  people  say 
that  Some  of  them  really  seem  to  believe 
it.  They  would  have  you  believe  that  the  ex- 
President  carrying  all  the  honors  that  the 
American  people  could  give  him  is  now  so 
crazy  for  power  that  he  is  playing  politics 
for  another  term  in  the  White  House.  This 
talk  is  repeated  so  persistently  that  I 
hardly  know  whether  all  who  say  this  be¬ 
lieve  it,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  “plank” 
in  their  political  faith  ! 

“He  has  a  higher  motive  than  office.” 

That  was  the  reply  made  by  a  strong 
man  of  middle  years — an  independent  Dem¬ 
ocrat  in  politics.  This  man  thinks  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  never  elect  Roosevelt  again  be¬ 
cause  they  expect  him  to  do  a  different 
work.  What  could  Roosevelt  gain  by  going 
to  the  White  House?  The  American  people 
could  not  possibly  give  him  greater  official 
honor  than  he  now  enjoys.  lie  does  not 


need  the  salary.  This  man  says  that 
Roosevelt's  ambition  is  to  round  out  his 
career  not  with  office,  but  by  doing  his 
great  share  in  reorganizing  parties  or  polit¬ 
ical  society.  He  is  a  politician,  knows  the 
people  and  is  quick  to  see  that  they  are 
disgusted  with  both  the  old  parties  as  at 
present  organized  and  conducted.  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  just  like  that  during  the  last  few 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  except  that 
slavery  gave  a  great  moral  issue  to  stir  the 
people.  Now,  as  then,  the  question  is  one 
of  free  labor  and  free  men — -  a  struggle 
against  organized  injustice.  This  time  it  is 
on  its  face  a  commercial  question.  There 
is,  however,  a  moral  issue  involved,  but 
this  has  long  been  obscured.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  sees  that  this  moral  issue  must  be 
made  dominant  in  one  of  the  old  parties, 
or  “prosperity”  will  kill  the  nation.  Being 
a  Republican  his  desire  is  to  make  that 
party  represent  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
true  policy  of  this  nation.  If  he  .  can  do 
this,  or  help  do  it,  he  will  live  longer  in 
history  and  be  a  far  greater  character 
than  if  he  were  elected  President  again. 

“Roosevelt  is  a  moral  coward.  He  will 
run  the  moment  he  sees  he  must  fight  an 
unpopular  issue  alone.” 

That  statement  is  made  by  a  Western 
man — an  “insurgent”  Republican  who  has 
been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  This  man 
blames  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  “saying  one  thing 
in  Kansas  and  another  in  New  York.”  These 
Western  men  are  hot  fighters,  and  do  not 
stop  to  realize  that  the  East  has  two  or 
three  extra  generations  of  “conservatism” 
to  overcome.  There  is  more  timid  money 
accumulated  here  than  in  the  West,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  city  people.  Our  coun¬ 
try  people  are  slow  to  act  in  consequence 
of  these  tilings.  Western  farmers  become 
impatient  when  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or 
New  England  does  not  keep  pace  with  them 
politically.  Those  Western  men  believe  in 
“no  compromise.”  Men  like  La  Toilette  or 
Cummins  are  their  ideals  for  leaders.  They 
want  some  such  man  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Mr.  Roosevelt  looks  to  them  like  a 
trimmer  who  would  not  dare  lead  a  forlorn 
hope  as  their  men  have  done. 

“Roosevelt  not  only  has  courage,  but  the 
common  sense  to  know  how  to  lead  the 
East.” 

That  remark  was  made  by  a  Republican 
who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Maine. 
This  man  said  he  did  so  because  the  Re¬ 
publicans  gave  him  no  chance  to  register 
his  disgust  and  conviction.  The  West  had 
primary  nominations  and  popular  spirit. 
They  were  thus  ready  to  strike  the  tariff 
or  public  evils  with  some  chance  of  win¬ 
ning.  The  Populist  campaigns  led  the  way. 
But  the  primary  was  what  made  success 
possible.  These  Western  men  do  not  stop 
to  realize  that  New  York  and  the  East 
generally  have  not  adopted  a  fair  primary. 
That  is  why  they  are  less  violent  in  their 
fight  against  the  “interests.”  What  can 
these  Eastern  people  do  with  the  tariff  or 
other  big  questions  until  they  have  primary 
that  will  control  nomination  ?  Therefore 
the  one  great  thing  to  fight  for  in  New 
York  was  the  principle  of  primary  nomina¬ 
tions.  Would  not  a  man  use  stronger  talk 
before  a  college  than  before  a  grammar 
school?  Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  that  where 
the  West  has  touched  accomplishment  New 
York  has  only  desire,  and  he  made  his 
fight  according!*.  Had  La  Follctte  or 
Cummins  gone  before  the  New  York  Con¬ 
vention  with  the  ordinary  speech  demanded 
in  Wisconsin  or  Iowa  they  would  have 
frightened  enough  delegates  to  prevent  an 
endorsement  for  a  primary ! 

So  they  talk  back  and  forth.  I  could 
fill  a  volume  with  such  discussion.  One 
side  calls  Mr.  Roosevelt  faker,  liar,  fraud, 
coward,  politician  and  “dangerous  man.” 
That  last  is  the  most  frequent.  To  the 
other  side  he  is  a  great  statesman,  noble 
character,  far-seeing  politician  and  brave 
leader.  It  doesn’t  cost  you  anything  to 
take  your  choice.  One  thing  is  sure.  With¬ 
out  seeming  to  realize  it  the  American 
people  are  starting  away  from  what  the  old 
parties  have  stood  for,  and  are  ready  for 
new  ones.  The  division  is  very  clear.  On 
one  side  are  the  men  who  say  “let  us 
alone,  conditions  are  good  enough,  or  if 
they  are  wrong  let  us  go  back  to  the  old 
plans.”  On  the  other  side  arc  the  men 
who  realize  that  present  conditions  and 
present  tendencies  are  not  right,  and  that 
most  of  the  “old  plans”  are  inadequate 
to  handle  the  nation’s  great  problems.  In 
other  words  instead  of  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  our  people  will  within  a  tew 
years  be  “Stand-pat”  or  “Progressive.”  Of 
course  that  will  not  be  the  names  of  parties, 
but  these  words  represent  what  they  will 
stand  for.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  fairly  be 
given  credit  for  helping  this  change  along. 

I  do  not  think  he  is  entitled  to  much 
greater  personal  credit  than  Mr.  Bryan.  The 
latter  was  a  pioneer  and  had  no  such  back¬ 
ing  of  office,  influence  or  historical  growth 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  receives.  It  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  that  the  two  men  stand  for 
essentially  much  the  same  effort  to  arouse 
the  people.  Last  Summer  I  talked  with  a 
Gape  Cod  Republican.  On  that  sandy  spit, 
if  anywhere,  you  will  get  the  original  thing 
dried  down  and  salted  for  long  nse.  Yet 
this  man  said  “I  am  now  satisfied  that 
many  of  these  things  must  be  done,  but 
they  seem  a  little  easier  for  us  coming 
from  Roosevelt  than  from  Bryan.” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Roosevelt 
has  brought  things  to  a  head  in  the  East. 
The  West  did  its  work  without  him.  The 
criticism  against  him  is  to  be  expected. 
Washington  and  Lincoln  were  cursed  in 
much  the  same  way,  and  by  much  the 
same  elements  of  society.  Von  cannot 
imagine  ‘the  immortal  George”  or  “Hon¬ 
est  Abe”  campaigning  as  “Teddy”  does, 
yet  we  must  remember  that  these  men 
lived  in  different  times,  when  Americans 
were  not  so  apparently  helpless  under  the 
control  of  wealthy  interests. 

I  think  we  are  beginning  a  bloodless 
revolution,  which  is  to  be  an  evolution 
of  honest  manhood.  This  is  to  come  as 
a  clear-cut  political  contest  between  two 
classes  of  people.  One  will  represent  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  inherited  wealth — mainly 
that  which  is  not  fairly  employed.  The 
other  clags  will  represent  the  money  which 
is  earned  from  day  to  day  and  saved  as 
a  fair  competence.  Any  man  who  can  help 
honestly  to  bring  this  new  division  in 
politics  about  is  a  useful  citizen — I  do  not 
much  care  how  he  does  his  work,  for  the 
people  will  size  up  his  motives  properly 
and  give  bipi  what  he  deserves,  m.  w.  cl--  • 


Light  Outfits 

you  have  your  own  electric  light  plant  on  your 
place — always  ready  and  always  reliable. 

No  more  danger  of  fires  from  defective  lighting _ 

no  more  explosions — no  danger  of  any  hind  what¬ 
soever. 

The  Dayton  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  are  low  in 
cost,  easy  to  install,  cost  almost  nothing  to  operate, 
require  no  time  to  keep  going,  are  reliable  and  sure 
and  give  you  safe,  cheap,  effective  lighting  every 
place — always. 

Expert  Advice  Free 


Tell  us  the  size  of  your  home,  number  ot  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.,  and  how  many  lights  you  think 
you  require  and  we  will  furnish  you  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  complete  outfit. 

Get  Our  Catalog 

Our  illustrated  catalog  pictures  and  describes  com¬ 
plete  outfits,  fixtures,  etc.  Send  now  for free  copy. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co., 

231  St.  Clair  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


YOU  need  not  be  deprived  of  the  economy, 
the  safety,  the  convenience,  the  comfort  and 
the  reliability  and  pleasure  of  having  Elec¬ 
tric  Lights  in  your  house,  no  matter  how 
far  you  may  be  from  a  city  Central  Station. 
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American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don't  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


Write  today  Samples  and 

for  our  Style  Book 

Men’s  and  Youth’s 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

$io  to  *i8  M*.f?h'.°sruer 


TH  E  BEST  LI  GHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Itriiliant  600  candle  power  light. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  Ho  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  W rite  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


ry  My  Chatham 

Fanning  Mill 
30  Days  Free 

Cleans  and  Grades  all  Seeds.  I’ll  Pay 
Freight  no  Matter  Where  You  Live — 
Take  a  Year  to  Pay  Me  if  You  Keep  It. 

liy  that  time  this  remarkable  machine 
■will  pay  for  Itself  and  keep  on  making 
big  money  for  you  every  year.  No  money 
down — no  note— no  contract.  Return  at 
my  expense  If  you  wish.  You’ll  see  what 
wonderful  work  It  does.  Don't  grow 
weeds  or  plant  weak  seeds  and  get  only 
half  a  crop  of  grain  or  grasses.  Clean 
and  grade  with  a  Chatham. 

Doubles  Crop  Values 

Send  For  Free  Book  No.  104 


Learn  how  thousands  of  farmers  are  making  extra 
proiits  by  planting  and  selling  seeds  cleaned  and 
graded  by  a  Chatham.  Taxes  are  too  high,  land  too 
valuable  to  go  on  in  the  old  way.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Farm  Papers  are  telling  you  this  and  all 
endorse  the  Chatham.  Get  my  free  book 
and  liberal  offer  now.  Address  Hanson 
Campbell,  President 

Manson  Campbell  Co. 

Detroit, 
Mich. 
Seattle, 
Wash. 

St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

24 

Branch  Houses 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Get  Free  Book  No.  104 


Save  from  $4  to  $7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 
Cut  out  dealers'  profits. 
Our  made-to-order  $10  to 
$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed.  Many 
new  and  choice  patterns  to 
select  from.  Fit,  material, 
workmanship  guaranteed. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on  all 
orders  west  of  it.  Send  at 
once  for  our  illustrated 
Style  Book  and  samples  of 
cloth,  directions  for  self- 
measurement,  etc. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Mean  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


48  Ill.T?./  25c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67, 
CO„  LEESBURG,  0. 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 


CLARK’S  Spf  DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
leaving  the 
nd  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn< 
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Ruralisms 


FACTS  ABOUT  GRAFTING  ROSES. 

E.  R.  F.,  Tunbridge,  Vt. — Would  you  in¬ 
form  me  on  the  subject  of  grafting  rose 
bushes?  Can  this  be  done  by  one  who  has 
never  done  any  grafting?  We  have  the 
double  and  single  wild  rose  in  plenty,  and 
I  wish  to  graft  them  with  scions  from  the 
cultivated  garden  rose  which  I  think  I  can 
get  from  a  neighbor.  When  should  the  wild 
rose  be  taken  up?  Could  it  be  transplanted 
to  a  field  and  after  grafting  transplanted  to 
the  garden?  If  so,  how  long  after  grafting? 
When  should  grafting  be  done?  What  stock 
should  receive  the  scion,  where  should  it  be 
cut  off,  and  how  should  old  canes  be  cut 
off?  IIow  old  should  scion  be  when  cut, 
where  cut,  how  long?  Please  give  a  for- 
mula  for  grafting  wax,  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  you  may  consider  a  beginner 
needs. 

Ans. — Rose  grafting  is  rather  more 
difficult  for  the  beginner  than  similar 
operations  on  smooth  wooded  trees,  as 
the  apple,  cherry  and  plum,  but  fair 
success  should  follow  careful  efforts. 
Character  and  condition  of  stocks  and 
scions  are  in  the  highest  degree  import¬ 
ant  if  good  results  ar  expected.  Native 
wild  roses,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Rosa  setigera,  the  Prairie  climbing 
rose,  are  of  little  value  as  stocks,  as  all 
others  have  short-lived  canes  or  sucker 
excessively.  There  are  no  wild  rose 
species  bearing  double  flowers,  so  it  is 
likely  the  stocks  inquirer  has  in  view 
are  naturalized  European  garden  roses. 
If  not  given  to  excessive  suckering,  they 
may  afford  fair  stocks,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  European  dog  brier, 
Rosa  canina,  or  Manetti,  a  strong  grow¬ 
ing  variety  of  the  China  vase,  give  best 
results.  As  the  latter  is  much  used  for 
stocks  for  imported  hardy  garden  roses, 
it  is  possible  that  inquirer’s  double 
“wild  rose”  is  of  this  variety,  as  Man¬ 
etti  stocks  often  outgrow  and  outlive 
the  scions  or  buds  placed  on  it,  and 
produce  on  their  own  shoots  semi-double 
pink  blooms  of  very  tolerable  charac¬ 
ter.  Manetti  stocks  may  be  had  from 
any  nursery,  and  are  best  procured  in 
Spring  and  grown  in  nursery  rows,  15 
to  20  inches  apart,  for  a  season  before 
grafting.  If  the  semi-wild  stocks  are 
used  they  would  better  be  dug  in  Fall, 
securing  plenty  of  good  roots,  and  heeled 
in  a  frame  or  other  secure  place,  where 
they  may  readily  be  got  at  in  early 
Spring,  when  they  may  be  bench-grafted, 
like  apple  stocks,  laid  aside  for  three 
weeks  to  callus  in  damp  moss  or  old 
sawdust,  and  then  planted  out,  prefera¬ 
bly  in  a  frame  or  mild  hotbed,  where  the 
protection  of  glass  at  night  may  insure 
a  rapid  start.  If  glass  protection  is  not 
available,  the  stocks  may  be  planted  in 
pots,  boxes  or  even  in  the  garden,  and 
the  grafting  deferred  until  growth  begins 
in  Spring.  The  scions  should  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  hard  freezing,  in  early  Winter, 
choosing  firm,  thick  wood,  preferably  of 
two  years’  growth,  not  smaller  than  a 
lead  pencil.  Free  it  of  the  most  ob¬ 
trusive  prickles  by  clipping  the  points, 
not  by  scaling  them  from  the  bark,  which 
may  cause  serious  injury;  tie  in  bundles, 
bury  in  soil  in  a  shaded,  well  drained 
situation  or  keep  in  moist  sand,  saw¬ 
dust  or  moss  in  the  icehouse  until 
needed. 

When  ready  for  grafting  the  stocks 
should  be  topped  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  collar,  all  suckers  or  “eyes’’ 
cut  out  of  stem  on  main  roots,  and  a 
slanting  cut  made  with  a  thin,  sharp 
knife,  just  above  collar,  removing  the 
top  with  a  single  stroke  if  possible.  A 
scion  not  over  four  inches  long,  bearing 
at  least  two  good  buds,  is  selected,  of 
such  diameter  if  procurable,  as  exactly 
to  match  the  stock,  and  faced  with  a 
clean  cut  made  at  same  angle  as  the 
prepared  stock.  Stock  and  scion  are 
then  matched  together,  having  the  cam-  J 
bium  or  inner  bark  exactly  meeting  on 
one  side  at  least,  and  firmly  wrapped 
with  strips  of  waxed  cloth,  string  or 
raffia.  The  latter  ties  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  one  of  the  waxes,  formulas 
of  which  are  given  below,  and  the  free  i 
end  of  the  scion  should  also  be  waxed 
to  lessen  evaporation.  If  the  work  is 
skillfully  done,  best  unions  are  secured  ! 
with  the  plain,  slanting  cut,  but  if  stocks 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  scions, 
ordinary  splice  unions  in  which  tongues 
are  cut,  both  on  scion  and  stock,  or  even 
the  cleft  and  wedge  methods  generally 
used  in  orchard  grafting,  may  be  util-  | 
ized.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  as  close  j 
a  fit  of  cambium  surfaces  over  as  large 
an  area  as  possible  in  every  instance. 

The  waxed  finished  grafts  should  be 
handled  as  little  as  need  be  to  avoid 
displacement  and  firmly  planted  at  the 
proper  time,  placing  the  union  somewhat 


below  the  soil  surface.  If  the  stocks  are 
already  established  in  pots  or  boxes 
better  success  should  be  expected.  When 
growth  has  well  started,  the  bands 
should  be  cut  to  avoid  strangulation, 
but  extreme  care  should  be  used  in  han¬ 
dling  for  many  weeks  afterwards,  as  the 
scions  are  easily  broken  away.  All 
suckers  or  buds  starting  below  the  union 
must  be  destroyed  at  once,  or  the  scion 
will  make  poor  progress.  Plants  in  the 
open  may  be  moved  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn,  or  at  any  time  after  midsummer, 
if  in  pots  or  boxes. 

The  commercial  grafting  of  forcing 
roses  is  carried  on  in  “sweat  boxes”  or 
glass  enclosures  inside  greenhouses.  The 
union  is  made  by  the  single  slanting  cut, 
splicing  rarely  being  resorted  to,  but 
stocks  and  scions  are  matched  with 
great  care,  ordinary  twine  or  raffia,  with¬ 
out  wax,  being  used  as  tying  material. 
A  temperature  of  about  70  degrees,  with 
much  humidity,  is  maintained  in  these 
“sweat  boxes,”  securing  quick  union  and 
rapid  growth  without  wilting,  but  the 
hardening  off  period  of  these  highly 
stimulated  plants,  when  transferred  to 
ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  critical  one. 
Manetti  stocks  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion  are  used  in  this  highly  artificial 
method  of  propagation. 

Grafting  roses  is  seldom  resorted  to 
when  the  varieties  can  readily  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  buds  or  cuttings,  but  is  a  con¬ 
venient  means  of  increasing  Rosa  rugosa 
and  R.  lutea  hybrids,  as  well  as  certain 
other  old  garden  roses  that  neither  bud 
well  nor  root  from  cuttings.  Grafted 
and  budded  roses  should  always  be 
deeply  planted  to  lessen  the  likelihood 
of  suckers  from  the  stock,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  formation  of  roots  from 
the  scion.  “Own  root”  roses  grown 
from  cuttings  are  with  few  exceptions 
preferable  to  those  propagated  by  other 
means. 

Waxes. — The  best  waxes  used  by  the 
writer  are  as  follows:  No.  1.  Three 
pounds  rosin,  half  pound  beeswax,  half 
pint  raw  linseed  oil ;  melt  together  and 
apply  hot  with  a  brush,  covering  all 
points  at  cut  places  one-eighth  inch 
thick.  No.  2.  Rosin  one  pound,  beef 
tallow  one  ounce;  melt,  remove  from 
fire  and  carefully  add  eight  ounces  de¬ 
natured  alcohol.  Keep  in  a  tightly  closed 
bottle.  Apply  with  brush  when  slightly 
warm.  This  liquid  wax  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  varnish  to  cover  joints  and  en¬ 
tire  scion  after  No.  1  wax  has  been 
used.  It  greatly  retards  drying  out  of 
exposed  scions,  and  conduces  to  success 
with  difficult  subjects.  It  need  not  be 
used  when  grafts  are  packed  away  in 
moist  material  to  callus.  w.  v.  F. 


WISE  WORDS. 

A  Physician  on  Food. 


A  physician,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
views  about  food.  Fie  says: 

"I  have  always  believed  that  the  duty 
of  the  physician  does  not  cease  with 
treating  the  sick,  but  that  we  owe  it  to 
humanity  to  teach  them  how  to  protect 
their  health,  especially  by  hygienic  and 
dietetic  laws. 

“With  such  a  feeling  as  to  my  duty  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  saying  to  the  public 
that  in  my  own  experience  and  also  from 
personal  observation  I  have  found  no  food 
to  equal  Grape-Nuts,  and  that  I  find  there 
is  almost  no  limit  to  the  great  benefit  this 
food  will  bring  when  used  in  all  cases  of 
sickness  and  convalescence. 

“It  is  my  experience  that  no  physical 
condition  forbids  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts. 
To  persons  in  health  there  is  nothing  so 
nourishing  and  acceptable  to  the  stom¬ 
ach,  especially  at  breakfast,  to  start  the 
machinery  of  the  human  system  on  the 
day’s  work. 

“In  cases  of  indigestion  I  know  that  a 
complete  breakfast  can  be  made  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream  and  I  think  it  is 
not  advisable  to  overload  the  stomach 
at  the  morning  meal.  I  also  know  the 
great  value  of  Grape-Nuts  when  the 
stomach  is  too  weak  to  digest  other  food. 

“This  is  written  after  an  experience 
of  more  than  20  years,  treating  all  man¬ 
ner  of  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and 
the  letter  is  written  voluntarily  on  my 
part  without  any  request  for  it.” 

Read  the  little  book.  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


TO  KIEL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  Quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BERGKNPOKT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  100  William  St..  N.  Y. 


2JA,  3%  and  5  H.  P. 

BECAUSE 


it  is  V3  lighter.  Has  no  tank. 
Has  no  fan.  Speed  easily 
adjusts  to  secure  any  spray¬ 
ing  effect  and  when  through 
spraying  is  ready  for  your 
other  work. 


It  is  guaranteed  proof 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No,  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  I.ead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  all  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor;  better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  "One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

V2  Bbls.,  200  lbs.  . Q5lA  " 

100  lbs . 06 

50  lbs . 06K  “ 

25  lbs . 08 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfe 


Vreeland’s  “Electro” 

CONCENTRATED 

Lime -Sulphur  Solution 

CONTROLS 

San  Jose  Scale,  Oyster  Shell  Bark  Louse,  etc. 


GUARANTEED  TEST 

Not  less  than  32°  Baume  with  maximum 
percent  of  Poly-Sulphides  of  Calcium. 


PLACE  ORDERS  AT  ONCE  FOR 
FALL  SPRAYING 


50  gallon  barrels  30  gallon  barrels 
10  and  5  gallon  cans 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

<Ihe  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Hudson  Terminal  Building’s 
NEW  YORK 


Jarvis  Spraying  Compound 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gal.  of 
Spraying  Compound  will  make  sixteen  gals,  of  Spray. 
Terms:  In  barrel  lots  (SO  gal  long)  SOe.  per  gallon 
We  would  refer  you  to  J.  II.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  hotter. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
at  a  Low  Price 


Absolutely  the  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  lenming.  Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires. 
Will  last  a  lifetime  without  repairs. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box 


WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
—any  Hize  to  tit 
any  axle.  Send 
for  our  free 
booklet  before 
you  buy  a  wagon 
or  a  set  of  wheols. 

96H  Quincy,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  C0.f 

ADDRESS  1 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


<SRAD£ 

M.I.F.CO. 
ZINC  COATED 


Zinc  Coated  Brand 

N  Al  LS 

Will  last  a  life-time 


Read  this  Evidence  of  Durability: 

In  1880,  Mr.  M.  P.  Harding,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  shin¬ 
gled  his  store  with  pine  shingles,  nailing  them  with  Zinc 
Coated  Iron  Cut  Nails.  In  July  1909,  just  29  years  later, 
he  reshingled.  The  nails  were  as  free  from  rust  as  on  the 
day  they  were  driven,  although  the  house  stands  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  seashore.  The  cut  shows 
some  of  the  nails. 

We  make  the  same  nails  today  we  made  then. 

WHY  PUT  10-YEAR  NAILS  IN  30-YEAR  SHINGLES? 
Write  to  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO.,  Branford,  Conn. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 


Fit  all  running  gears.  Get  a  new 
wagon  just  by  buying  wheels.  Un¬ 
breakable,  almost  everlasting.  All 
heights  and  tire  widths.  Also  new 
Electric  Handy  Wagons.  Write  for 
book  on  “How  to  mako  old  wagons 
new'.”  Free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  48  Quincy.  III. 


MAKE  WATER  PUMP  ITSELF 


Have  "running  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  ”  No  expense  lor  power ;  no  trouble  { 
no  repairs.  Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
spring.  Entire  satisfaction  assured  with  every 

FOSTER  RAM 

Install  it  yourself  at  low 
cost.  No  attention  or  ex- 

_ pease  to  maintain.  Book 

of  helpful  suggestions  Froo. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 
HI  Broadway,  New  York  , 


Running  Water 


in  kitchen,  stable,  everywhere 
on  the  farm  without  pumping 
expense  and  at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  242STrinityBldg.,N.Y. 


WIT  I  I  drilling 

VI  Lt  Lt  It  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills,  with  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  theta 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


.  .  .  SOLELY  MANUFACTURED  BY  .  .  . 

Tte  Rogers  £*  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn., 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
the  Hubbard  “Hone  Rase”  Fertilizers. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8H2  marks,  or  10"2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  tim< 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindle*- 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swmdlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  Chicago  man  found  in  a  barrel  of  apples,  for  which 
he  had  paid  $4,  a  note  that  read :  “Dear  Consumer — 
I  was  paid  75  cents  for  this  barrel.  How  much  did  you 
pay  ?”  If  producers  generally  adopt  this  idea  of  com¬ 
municating  with  consumers,  what  will  become  of  the 
middlemen  ? 

That  is  what  you  may  call  the  inside  vote.  It  is  for 
the  middleman  what  primary  nominations  would  be 
for  the  politician.  This  is  a  good  idea.  If  followed 
out  persistently  it  will  bring  buyer  and  producer  to¬ 
gether.  This  man  got  about  18  cents  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  What  will  become  of  the  middleman?  Get 
wise — which  means  get  honest  or  get  out. 

* 

During  the  past  week  we  have  had  earnest  questions 
like  the  following:  “What  is  the  tuberculin  test?” 
“What  is  Bordeaux  Mixture?”  “How  do  you  make 
lime  and  sulphur?”  “What  do  you  mean  by  balanced 
ration?”  “What  are  nitrogen  and  ammonia?”  We 
have,  of  course,  answered  such  questions  100  times  or 
more;  yet  it  is  evident  that  many  of  our  readers  do 
not  remember  all  that  they  read  or  are  new  at  the 
business.  So  we  answer  these  questions  over  and  over, 
tiying  each  time  to  make  the  answer  clearer  and  more 
interesting.  Let  no  man  sneer  at  those  who  ask  such 
questions.  You  may  say  they  ought  to  know,  but  if 
they  do  not  it  is  part  of  our  business  to  try  to  furnish 
the  information.  The  chances  are  that  each  one  of 
those  who  asks  this  information  which  you  call  simple 
could  teach  you  something  that  you  ought  to  know. 

* 

“Chiquenesis”  is  the  new  word  coined  (on  page 
•1015)  to  describe  the  disease  for  which  the  various 
poultry  “systems”  are  responsible.  These  “systems” 
will  no  doubt  be  rushed  harder  than  ever  this  Winter, 
for  the  public  seems  able  to  absorb  almost  anything 
into  its  system.  Why  does  not  the  American  Poultry 
Association  get  busy  and  show  these  “systems”  up  for 
just  what  they  are?  They  all  have  some  good  ideas — 
most  of  them  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  the  amateur  could 
go  to  any  old  and  successful  poultry  keeper  and  learn 
r.iore  in  a  day  than  10  years’  study  of  these  “systems” 
could  tell  him.  But  the  average  “sucker”  does  not  like 
the  truth  with  barbs  on  it,  though  that  is  the  real  sort. 
He  wants  it  in  rosy-colored  velvet,  and  these  “system” 
men  know  how  to  make  him  pay  for  it,  and  how  to 
induce  the  papers  to  lead  him  to  the  slaughter  of  his 
dollars ! 

* 

Watsonville’s  apple  annual,  which  will  open  Mon¬ 
day,  was  boosted  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  yester¬ 
day  with  a  brass  band  and  samples  of  the  splendid 
product  of  the  Pajaro  valley.  Two  hundred  citizens  of 
Watsonville  and  Santa  Cruz  county,  men  and  women 
and  pretty  girls,  headed  by  a  commendable  band,  arrived 
in  this  city  at  12  :45  o'clock,  paraded  through  the  streets, 
throwing  apples  to  the  throngs  along  the  sidewalks,  and 
enjoyed  a  luncheon  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

That  statement  is  made  in  the  San  Francisco  Call 
and  indicates  how  the  California  people  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  This  com¬ 
pany  of  apple  boosters  left  Watsonville  in  the  morning 
and  reached  San  Francisco  after  noon.  ^They  stopped 
to  parade  through  several  towns  and  threw  away  about 
500  boxes  of  apples — every  one  of  which  advertised 
the  goods.  That  is  the  way  they  do  things  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  fruit  growing  is  recognized  as  a 
great  industry.  Who  ever  speaks  of  California  as  a 
gold-producing  State  now?  The  fruit  far  surpasses 
the  gold  in  value.  Let  us  suppose  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 
sent  an  apple  delegation  to  this  city.  That  county  can 
furnish  the  men,  the  brass  bands,  the  prettv  girls,  and 
the  apples.  What  a  sensation  they  would  make,  and 
how  apple  eating  would  boom ! 
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Under  the  new  railroad  law  there  will  be  a  great 
battle  over  rates,  especially  under  what  is  known  as 
the  “long  and  short  haul”  clause.  In  many  cases  the 
railroads  actually  charged  more  for  carrying  freight  a 
short  distance  than  for  nearly  twice  as  far  'over  the 
same  line.  This  favored  certain  cities  or  districts  and 
often  proved  a  great  injustice.  Under  the  new  law 
the  railroads  cannot  charge  more  for  the  short  haul 
unless  specially  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Formerly  the  shipper  was  obliged  to 
prove  that  the  short  haul  should  not  pay  more  than 
the  long.  Now  the  railroad  is  obliged  to  show  that  the 
long  haul  should  have  a  lower  rate.  So  it  is  with  ad¬ 
vancing  rates.  Under  the  old  law  the  railroads  made 
their  rates  and  the  commission  could  only  review 
them  on  complaint.  Now  the  railroad  must  prove  the 
necessity  for  the  advance  before  it  is  accepted.  The 
strength  of  the  new  law  lies  in  these  two  sections. 

* 

A  jury  in  South  Dakota  has  given  a  verdict  for  what 
is  called  the  “expected  value”  of  trees.  It  was  a  case 
of  the  United  States  against  the  M.  R.  &  N.  W.  Rail¬ 
road  for  fire  trespass.  The  Government  sued  to  re¬ 
cover  loss  for  the  destruction  of  merchantable  timber, 
and  also  young  growth,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  burn¬ 
ing,  had  no  commercial  value,  but  which  would,  if  left 
alone,  grow  into  value.  The  jury  awarded  damages 
for  all  the  timber.  The  Government  claimed  a  value  of 
$12  per  acre  for  the  young  growth,  proved  Ls  case  and 
won.  It  is  stated  that  in  European  countries  a  definite 
system  for  measuring  values  of  young  growth  has  been 
worked  out.  This  decision  is  important,  not  only  as 
regards  tracts  of  timber  lands,  but  also  in  cases  where 
orchards  are  destroyed  by  fire  started  by  railroad  loco¬ 
motives.  If  the  railroad  must  pay  the  “expected  value” 
of  young  timber  trees  so  it  must  pay  such  value  of 
fruit  trees. 

* 

Twenty  years  ago  such  an  article  as  the  one  on 
corn  exhibits  by  Mr.  Shamel  on  first  page  would  have 
seemed  almost  a  waste  of  space.  Now  it  will  be  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
year.  The  science  of  corn  breeding  has  developed  be¬ 
yond  all  expectation.  We  need  the  grain  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  and  we  know  that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
preparing  more  ground  and  using  more  fertilizer  or 
manure.  Selected  corn,  with  a  true  pedigree,  will  make 
as  great  improvement  in  a  crop  as  will  pure  blood  of 
selected  pedigree  in  a  herd  of  cows  or  a  flock  of  sheep. 
The  article  referred  to  gives  in  popular  form  the  best 
advice  about  selecting  and  fitting  corn  for  exhibition. 
If  you  want  to  see  what  corn  breeding  and  corn  judg¬ 
ing  can  do  for  a  section,  go  to  the  New  England  Corn 
Show  at  Worcester,  Mass.  You  will  see  that  “bleak 
New  England”  has  come  back  as  a  corn  section,  and 
mainly  through  the  improvement  of  local  varieties. 

* 

In  reply  to  a  direct  question  we  give  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  candidates  for  Governor  in  New 
York.  They  are  both  able  and  honorable  men  with 
good  records.  As  for  the  parties  it  cannot  be  truth¬ 
fully  said  that,  on  their  records  for  the  past  10  years, 
either  of  them  can  look  plain  people  of  New  York 
squarely  in  the  face.  Gov.  Hughes  tried  hard  to  give 
the  Republican  party  new  ideals  and  a  clean  record, 
but  the  political  “leaders”  fought  him  and  did  their 
best  to  disgrace  the  party  record.  The  Democrats  held 
all  elective  State  offices  except  Governor  for  two 
years,  but  did  little  except  play  politics,  while  their 
“leaders”  in  the  Legislature  combined  with  the  worst 
element  of  the  Republican  party.  Both  of  these  parties 
have  now  “heard  the  call,”  and  they  realize  that  the 
people  are  analyzing  and  weighing  their  promises  as 
never  before.  The  independent  voters  will  settle  the 
election.  There  are  more  of  them  than  ever  before, 
and  they  will  vote  for  the  man  who  seems  to  be  most 
free  from  the  old  hide-bound  political  traditions,  and 
most  likely  to  get  back  to  popular  government.  So 
far  as  promises  go,  the  platform  of  the  Independence 
League  is  far  in  advance  of  the  others. 

* 

In  England  direct  taxation  has  become  a  national 
policy.  With  immense  foreign  imports  there  is  no 
protective  tariff  system  as  enforced  in  this  country. 
Revenues  are  raised  by  direct  taxes — very  largely 
upon  incomes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  farm  land 
in  England  is  held  in  great  estates,  some  of  which  are 
immense  parks  giving  but  little  income  to  the  owners. 
The  English  tax  system  is  somewhat  along  the  line 
of  the  Henry  George  theory  of  taxation  of  land  values 
and  its  enforcement  is  having  the  expected  effect. 
The  large  land  owners  find  that  the  income  from  their 
estates  will  not  enable  them  to  pay  the  taxes  and  have 
enough  left  to  keep  up  their  old  way  of  living.  Some 
of  these  “English  squires”  have  therefore  been  obliged 
to  offer  part  of  their  land  for  sale.  It  seems  as  if 
these  large  land  owners  who  have  no  income  except 
that  from  their  farms  will  be  forced  to  break  up  their 
estates  into  smaller  farms.  This  is  just  what  Henry 


George  claimed  would  follow  a  system  of  taxing  land 
values,  for  under  such  a  system  it  would  not  be  profit¬ 
able  to  hold  idle  land.  It  would  be  sold  at  a  fair  price 
to  some  one  who  would  work  it.  The  old  order  of 
things  is  passing  in  England,  and  in  place  of  the  great 
estates  there  is  likely  to  be  a  much  larger  number  of 
small  farms  owned  by  the  people  who  work  them. 

* 

We  come  back  again  to  this  question  of  Canadian 
loans  for  farm  drainage.  A  very  clear  statement  of 
the  facts  is  found  on  page  1003.  Let  any  New  York 
farmer  with  a  wet  farm  think  this  over.  He  knows 
that  if  these  wet  fields  could  be  drained  his  income 
would  be  at  once  increased  and  his  farm  made  more 
valuable  and  more  salable.  Here  we  are  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  for  food  is  increasing  out  of  all 
proportion  supply.  With  such  an  outlook  a  manu¬ 
facturer  would  prepare  to  enlarge  and  rebuild  his  fac¬ 
tory.  The  railroads  are  calling  for  increased  rates — 
which  simply  means  that  the  people  will  hand  them 
more  money  with  which  to  provide  new  tracks  and 
cars.  Draining  the  farms  will  increase  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  and  give  the  farmer  a  better  income.  But  drain¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  things  which  requires  cash — perhaps 
more  than  any  other  farm  operation.  Where  can  the 
average  farmer  obtain  cash  with  only  unproductive 
land  as  security?  In  Ontario  he  could  borrow  of  the 
state,  through  his  township,  drain  the  land  and  have 
20  years  in  which  to  pay.  The  question  is — Why 
should  a  New  York  farmer  be  denied  such  a  privilege 
when  a  Canadian  on  the  other  side  of  an  imaginary 
line  enjoys  it? 

* 

I  wish  to  present  my  congratulations  on  your  brave 
stand  for  good  government  in  New  York.  Your  columns 
on  fakes  ought  to  be  expanded  and  translated  into  a 
Federal  department.  Nowhere  can  it  better  be  realized 
that  the  people  need  a  protector  in  their  business  deal¬ 
ings.  Why  should  not  these  flagrant  frauds  be  hunted 
down  by  the  power  of  the  government,  punished  and 
forever  rendered  innocuous?  The  present  age  js  so  cor¬ 
rupt  that  a  Federal  policeman  is  needed  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  business.  It  strikes  me  the  work  your  paper 
is  doing  is  almost  quixotic  in  its  altruism.  If  all  your 
beneficiaries  had  a  proper  sense  of  obligation,  you  should 
have  the  greatest  corps  of  loyal  workers  of  any  paper 
in  the  land.  l.  j. 

The  Federal  Government  can  punish  fakes  and 
frauds  when  the  evidence  against  them  is  clear  and 
indisputable.  It  cannot  act  on  presumption  or  with¬ 
out  positive  proof.  This  is  right,  for  otherwise  great 
injustice  might  be  done.  The  great  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  terrible  weapon  and  should 
never  be  misused.  The  newspaper  or  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  if  sure  of  their  ground  and  willing  to  stand 
for  what  they  say,  can  attack  the  fakes  and  frauds 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so.  Most  of  these  rascals  do 
their  damage  and  capture  their  plunder  before  the 
Government  could  make  a  case  against  them,  yet  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  they  are  doing  a  fraudulent  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  plan  is  to  make  sure  of  the  nature  of  their 
game  and  then  attack  them  openly.  We  need  thorough 
work  on  the  part  of  the  farm  and  other  papers  more 
than  any  enlargement  of  Federal  activities.  We  have 
already  “the  largest  corps  of  loyal  workers  of  any 
paper  in  the  land.”  There  is  no  paper  in  the  country 
that  receives  truer  backing  than  we  receive  from  our 
readers. 


BREVITIES. 

Louisiana  is  now  producing  peppermint  oil. 

Argentina  even  has  a  temperance  society  which  is 
working  for  prohibition. 

The  man  who  goes  fishing  for  trouble  always  gets 
a  bite. 

We  have  been  asked  if  ferrets  will  drive  skunks  out 
of  their  holes.  One  ferret  breeder  says  they  surely  will, 
while  another  says  they  “are  no  good  at  the  job.”  Who 
is  to  decide  when  breeders  disagree? 

If  the  State  assumes  the  care  of  rabbits  on  my  farm, 
does  it  not  also  assume  responsibility?  If  these  pro¬ 
tected  rabbits  kill  my  fruit  trees,  should  not  the  State 
pay  for  them? 

It  is  reported  that  a  Chinese  rubber-producing  tree  is 
now  being  tested  for  hardiness  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Boston.  Look  out  for  stories  of  great  rubber  plantations 
projected  for  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  England. 

Settle  your  differences  outside  of  the  courthouse  if 
you  can.  The  judge  and  jury  will  require  complete  evi¬ 
dence  to  convict  or  give  damages.  In  many  of  the 
personal  cases  submitted  to  us  there  is  little  or  no 
real  legal  evidence. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  reports  success  with 
a  cement  cistern  lined  with  paraffin.  Two  coats  of 
cement  in  water  were  put  on  the  cistern  and  then  a 
thin  coat  of  paraffin  melted  and  put  on  with  a  paint 
brush.  Vinegar  was  kept  in  this  cistern. 

The  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  opened  a  determined  campaign 
against  the  timber  wolves  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  These  animals  kill  more  deer  annually  than 
the  huuters  do,  and  are  a  danger  as  well  as  a  nuisance. 

“Plowing  with  dynamite”  is  becoming  quite  common. 
The  plan  is  to  bore  two-inch  holes  almost  four  feet  deep 
in  hard  clay  and  explode  a  half  stick  of  dynamite  in 
this  hole.  In  some  cases  this  breaks  up  the  hard  pan 
down  to  gravel  and  gives  drainage. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC — As  the  result  of  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  King’s  Hall  building,  a  large 
business  block  on  St.  Catherine  street, 
Montreal 
were 
tailed 

structure  in  the  heart  of  the  uptown 
ness  district.  The  ground  floe 
pied  by  stores  and  the  other 
taken  up  by  a  concert  hall,  a  billiard  parlor 
and  a  number  of  sleeping  apartments. 

October  13  the  galleries  of  Duveen 
Brothers  of  302  Fifth  avenue,  the  great¬ 
est  art  dealers  in  New  York,  were  raided 
by  Federal  officers,  who  seized  books,  pa¬ 
pers  and  art  objects,  the  firm  being  charged 
with  persistent  undervaluations  of  their  im¬ 
portations.  One  of  the  partners,  Benjamin 
J.  Duveen,  was  arrested  on  the  premises, 
and  the  head  of  the  firm,  Henry  J.  Du¬ 
veen,  who  came  in  on  the  Lusitania  the 
previous  night,  was  put  under  arrest  by 
a  United  States  marshal  on  his  arrival  and 
taken  in  a  revenue  cutter  to  the  Federal 
building,  where  he  was  held  in  $75,000 


to  the  Seattle  grand  jury  that  the  men  pay  me  five  cents  for  the  privilege  of  car- 
against  whom  indictments  ‘were  sought  had  rying  a  rooster  976  miles.  There  is  no 
induced  certain  persons  to  make  entry  with  question  but  that  they  made  a  fair  protit 
the  agreement  that  their  interests  would  on  carrying  the  one  to  Chicago.  Assuming 
be  turned  over  to  the  respective  groups  that  they  did,  what  kind  of  a  profit  did 


MARKETING  DIRECT. 

All  our  produce  is  sold  to  the  consumers 

if  possible.  We  fatmers  have  our  custo¬ 
mers  and  the  rest  is  sold  at  the  local  mar¬ 
kets  in  Keene.  We  get  for  poultry  20  cents 
per  pound ;  chickens,  25  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs,  40  cents  a  dozen,  from  our  customers 
and  at  the  market  two  cents  less  per  pound, 


located  in  the  Bering  fields  of  Alaska!  But  they  will  charge  me  rate  and  a  half  and  the  same  a  dozen  for  eggs.  Potatoes 
a er01  floors  were  which  also  embrace  theSCunningham  claims,  because  the  rate  is.  not  $2  or  more  ;  that  are  60  cents  a  5iishel,  or  20  cents  a  peck, 
i  billiard  n^’lor  about  which  so  much  has  been  heard  in  will  be  90  cents  again  for  carrying  the  bird  E.  Sullivan,  N.  H.  F.  L.  F. 


connection  with  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  con¬ 
troversy. 

Westchester  has  been  added  to  the  coun¬ 
ties  included  in  the  quarantine  against 
rabies  laid  by  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commissioner.  While  the  area  of 
contagion  is  much  smaller  than  a  year  ago 
and  the  commissioner  feels  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  pretty  well  under  subjection,  he 
does  not  know  whether  fewer  dogs  are  af¬ 
fected. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was  near¬ 
ing  her  ninety-second  birthday,  died  at  her 
Summer  home  in  Portsmouth,  li.  I.,  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  of  pneumonia.  At  the  age  of  nine- 


say  250  miles,  or  one-fourth  the  distance 
to  Chicago.  In  other  words,  the  same  com¬ 
pany  operating  wants  just  as  much  for  car¬ 
rying  the  bird  250  miles  as  they  do  for  car¬ 
rying  it  1,000.  There  is  something  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  here  which  I  believe  some  day 
is  going  to  be  righted,  and  through  just 
such  efforts  as  you  are  putting  forth. 

Massachusetts.  h.  b.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — Held  up?  Yes,  and  robbed, 
too.  The  only  way  to  right  the  wrong  is 
to  demand  a  fair  parcels  post  and  stay 
with  ttie  demand.  There  is  little  use  try¬ 
ing  any  other  tactics. 


bail.  Benjamin  had  given  $50,000  bail  ty-one  the  author  of  “I  he  Battle  Hymn 
earlier.  It  was  stated  in  court  that  the  of  the  Republic”  had  retained  extraordin- 

— - 1 — -! — „  „n - >  c-i  .  ary  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  Her  life  had 

epitomized  the  notable  movements  of  her 
time,  and  her  outlook  upon  humanity  was 
fresh  and  hopeful  to  the  day  of  her  death. 


FOREIGN  POSTAGE  ON  SHOES, 


undervaluations  alleged  would  reach  $1, 
000,000.  The  Federal  grand  jury  handed 
down  indictments  October  17,  charging 
Benjamin  J.  Duveen,  Henry  J.  Duveen, 
Joel  J.  Duveen,  Joseph  J.  Duveen  and 
Louis  J.  Duveen  with  conspiring  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  government  by  undervaluing  im¬ 
portations  of  art  objects  by  means  of  false 
and  fraudulent  invoices,  entries,  statements, 
affidavits  and  other  false  and  fraudulent 
devices.  At  the  same  time  Henry  and 
Benjamin  Duveen,  the  only  members  of  the 
firm  in  this  country,  were  served  with  a 
summons  in  a  civil  suit  by  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  seeks  to  recover  the  value  of  un¬ 
dervalued  importations. 

Sam  Wolf,  I.  Goldstein  and  Benny  Rod¬ 
ney  were  arrested  and  held  to  await  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury  by  Justice  Niven, 
of  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  October  13,  charged 
with  wholesale  horse  stealing.  They  are 
all  residents  of  New  York  City,  but  have 
been  summering  near  Monticello.  Between 
15  and  20  turnouts  have  been  stolen  in  that 
section  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  which 


NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  SHOW.— I  want 
to  urge  all  who  can  to  attend  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Corn  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  Nov.  7  to  12.  It  will  be  a 
fine  opportunity  to  study  Eastern  corn 
varieties,  that  will  well  repay  anyone  for 
his  time  and  expense  spent  in  such  visit. 
Yesterday  I  spent  the  day  at  Worcester, 
and  found  that  the  arrangements  were 
coming  along  in  a  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  I  now  feel  that  with  fair 
weather,  the  exposition  will  be  a  success 
in  every  respect.  While  official  statistics 
may  not  show  it,  I  have  heard  many  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers  from  different  Connecti- 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  of  her  on  her 
seventieth  birthday  :  “To  he  seventy  years 
young  is  far  more  cheerful  and  hopeful 
than  to  be  forty  years  old.”  Had  the  poet 
been  living  on  May  27,  1910,  he  might  have 
repeated  the  compliment  to  his  friend  with 
only  a  change  of  phrase,  ninety -one  for 
seventy.  Mrs.  Howe  had  been  associated 
with  prominent  literary,  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  movements  from  early  youth,  and 
had  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 
women’s  suffrage  for  forty  years. 

Walter  Wellman  and  his  five  companions 
who  sailed  October  15  from  Atlantic  City 
in  the  dirigible  balloon  America  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  Europe  by  the  northern 
steamship  route  were  picked  up  October 
18  by  the  steamship  Trent  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  at  a  point  375 
miles  off  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  about  250  miles 
northwest  of  Bermuda.  The  airship  began 


“Half  a  ton  of  shoes  in  pair  lots  were  cut  localities  say  that  50  per  cent,  more 
sent  through  the  mails  last  week  from  corn  is  now  being  grown  in  this  State  as 

Whitman,  Mass.,  to  customers  in  Bolivia  ~  - 

and  Peru.  Postage  amounted  to  $120.” 

Above  slip  is  from  the  Boston  Globe. 

Kindlv  tell  vour  readers  what  same  would 
cost  if  mailed  to  any  points  in  the  United 
States.  E.  L.  SMALL. 

Massachusetts. 


For  1,000  pounds  of  shoes  the  postage  in 
this  country  would  be  $160,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  put  in  at  least  250  dif¬ 
ferent  packages,  as  merchandise  mail  In 
this  country  is  limited  to  a  four-pound 
package.  Some  of  the  larger-sized  heavy 
shoes  will  weigh  over  two  pounds  each, 
and  of  this  class  only  one  could  go  in  a 
package.  Thus  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  gives  privileges  to  foreigners  which 
are  denied  to  Americans.  And  all  because 
we  will  not  demand  a  fair  parcels  post. 

Some  time  ago  I  ordered  a  pipe  cutter 
from  Chicago  which  cost  $1.14.  The 


a  result  of  the  corn  agitation  of  recent 
years,  than  heretofore,  and  that  this  con¬ 
dition  has  benefited  everyone  concerned. 

a.  d.  s. 

BUSINESSLIKE  TALK.— It  is  refreshing 
to  think  that  farniers  somewhere  at  least 
can  talk  business’ about  their  crops.  The 
Lima  Bean  Growers’  Association  of  Oxnard, 
Cal.,  have  issued  a  statement  to  the  trade. 
They  give  the  facts  about  their  crop  and 
show  how  speculators  are  trying  to  make 
them  quote  too  high  a  figure.  The  object  of 
this  is  the  old  game  of  making  the  associa¬ 
tion  ask  too  much  and  then  go  in  pieces 
when  the  fall  in  price  comes.  The  association 
comes  to  the  front  in  this  way :  "We,  as 
an  association,  will  not  be  led  into  raising 
our  prices  too  high,  and  the  only  thing  we 
can  do,  then,  Is  to  refuse  to  quote  at  all 
or  quote  at  a  price  which  we  frankly  admit 
is  exorbitant  and  cannot  be  guaranteed 
against  decline  for  any  length  of  time,  until 


no'' Uace^coufd^e  found!  "aniTaU  “of  ’these  to  Teak  gas  soon  after  starting,  and  it  was  ^f^ranT^sf  72^entt  Thi^fif  short  we  can  spe  our  way  clea-r -t0  go-on  q’u-0^n? 

^Y,  -  4-^v  WV.OTY  UPPOSSAVV  thrOW  CmSOllTlft  fl  XV  V  tf>  kPOD  ^ A  ^  Y  .  _ _ 4. 


thefts  are  charged  to  these  men.  When  necessary  to  throw  gasoline  away  to  keep  in  favor  of  parcels  post, 

three  horses  disappeared  in  one  night  re-  above  water.  The  rescue  was  difficult.  The  a  %tra sburg  Ya  a 

cently  the  horse  owners  became  thoroughly  Trent  feared  to  get  close,  to  the  airship  ohh&ouib, 

alarmed  and  a  search  was  begun.  Every  because  of  the  danger  of  hitting  the  Amer- 

road  was  guarded,  with  the  result  that  ica’s  car.  There  was  also  the  danger  to 

two  men  were  seen  driving  one  horse  and  her  engines  and  of  setting  the  gasoline 

leading  another  near  Ellenville,  early  in  afire  and  so  putting  both  the  steamship  and 

the  morning.  The  horses  were  captured  the  balloon  in  peril.  After  first  communi- 

•  •  ’  .....  cations  wireless  was  found  most  practical 

and  used.  Finally  Wellman  decided  to  take 
to  lifeboat.  Lifeboat  was  landed  safely  in 
water  while  Trent  stood  by  with  buoys  and 
lifeboats.  Although  Wellman  had  been 


s.  A.  S. 


at  what  we  consider  a  fair  and  consistent 
price,  and  if,  in  the  meantime  the  jobbers 
are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  to  others 
•  —  they  may  do  so,  but  when  we  think  the 

rnm»  -icnTFC  proper  time  has  come,  we  shall  again  quote 

bEUr  inuilo.  at  the  price  which  we  consider  high  enough. 

We  have  had  a  much  larger  crop  of  an-  aa  rar„r^d,^y^hc,e«^  °f  the  Cr°P  an<* 


and  proved  to  be  the  ones  stolen,  but  the 
thieves  escaped.  Suspicion  pointed  to  Wolf, 
Goldstein  and  Redney,  and  they  were  ar¬ 
rested  as  they  alighted  from  a  train  at 
Fallsburg.  These  men  are  thought  to  be 
old  offenders  and  members  of  an  organ- 


pies  than  we  "anticipated?  "  Quality  excel-  actual  condition  existing, 
lent  and  price  all  one  could  desire. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  B.  v.  a. 


The  leading  varieties  of  apples  in  this 
,  .  u.  ~  .  ..  .  .  ...  section  are  Baldwin  and  Greening.  Crop 

_ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _  blown  far  from  his  course  by  the  winds  that  about  three-quarters  of  last  season  ;  no  price 

ized  gang  which  have  been  operating  in  began  to  come  out  of  the  northwest  Sun-  as  yet  has  been  made  for  Winter  apples ; 

Sullivan  and  adjoining  counties  along  the  day  night,  thereby  making  his  announced  wlll  probably  start  at  $2  to  $2.50  for  No. 

.  •  i  ti! _ _ j  xt  „  —  i-  n  l  i-..  nlono  fnfiln  thn  flwrhf  nofohlionnc  a  wnrln  Q  -  «  _ _ 1 1 a.  n 


Hudson  River  and  in  New  York  City. 

Federal  officers  raided  the  mahogany 
furnished  offices  of  the  Redeemable  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  covering  the  entire  sixth 
floor  of  the  Lawrence  building,  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  13,  seized  the  books,  papers 
and  all  the  cash  in  sight  and  arrested 
Charles  H.  Brooks,  manager  and  a  director 


for  dirigibles  was  held  by  Count  Zeppelin, 
who  last  year  flew  from  Dusseldorf  to  Bit- 
terfeld  and  return,  a  total  distance  of  840 
miles  in  38  hours.  The  record  for  time 
and  distance  of  a  non-dirigible  balloon  was 
made  in  a  flight  about  eight  years  ago  from 
England  to  the  centre  of  Russia,  a  distance 
of  the  company.  The  raid  was  upau_  a  o£  itn2  miles  in  72  hours,  which  Is  only 


plans  futile,  the  flight  establishes  a  world’s  ■,  an‘d  2  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
record  for  dirigibles.  The  previous  record  lots  T£e  quality  is  going  to  be  good— 

v r  n  (Inumhlao  uroo  ho  H  t\rr  I’Aiinr  'Annnnlin  -  1  ^ 


warrant  -which  charges  the  company  with 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Brooks  is  the 
man  who  was  pardoned  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  about  five  years  ago  because  he  fur¬ 
nished  valuable  information  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  at  the  trial  of  Senator 
Burton.  He  had  been  tried,  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  in  jail  at 
St.  Louis  six  years  ago  for  his  connection 
with  land  frauds  and  the  Rialto  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  of  that  city.  The  Redeem¬ 
able  Investment  Company  was  organized 
three  years  ago.  It  represented  that  the 
companies  which  it  promoted  were  only 
those  properties  of  which  it  was  owner  or 
had  control.  A  “redemption  fund”  was 
said  to  be  on  deposit  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  back  at  the  price  paid,  plus  6  per 
cent,  interest,  any  stock  that  a  purchaser 
desired  to  get  rid  of.  The  company  claimed 
to  control  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat 
lands  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  in  British 
Columbia,  the  Santo  Domingo  ranch  and 
mines  in  Mexico  and  the  Okanogan  Devel¬ 
opment  Company  of  Washington.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  say  that  two  classes  of 
stock  were  issued,  that  called  “Class  A 


a  shade  over  the  America’s  flight  so  far  as 
time  is  concerned.  The  total  distance  cov¬ 
ered  by  Wellman  was  approximately  1,008 
miles. 


free  from  worms.  J.  a.  b. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

The  apples  have  all  been  bought  in  this 
section  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.75  per 
barrel  to  $2.50.  Some  of  the  best  orchards 
in  this  vicinity  were  hurt  by  hail  about 
June  1.  The  crop  is  light  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  fruit  Is  poor,  on  the  old 
trees ;  on  the  young  trees  the  fruit  is 
good.  Some  of  it  has  been  shipped  across 
the  water  and  the  remainder  put  in  cold 

-  p.  v. 


storage.  J 

Stockport,  N.  Y.  -  -  -  .  ,  -  .  ,  . 

,  .  ,  ..  .  ..  _  . .  est  figures.  Thus  American  machinery  is 

A  recent  trip  through  10  counties  ox  8ent  £o  japan,  where  low  cost  power,  low 


CHEAP  JAPANESE  PAPER.— The  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  are  growing  closer  to¬ 
gether  every  year.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  way  this  works  out:  A  paper-making 
firm  in  Japan  has  just  erected  a  four-mil- 
lion-dollar  mill.  The  power  to  run  this  mill 
comes  from  a  lake  or  reservoir  800  feet 
above  sea  level.  They  can  develop  20,000 
horsepower.  The  mill  requires  8,000  horse¬ 
power  and  the  remainder  will  be  sold  for 
commercial  purposes.  There  is  timber 
enough  within  reach  of  this  mill  to  last  for 
a  century,  with  70  tons  of  paper  per  day 
turned  out.  Now,  the  point  is  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  this  mill  and  the  electrical 
machinery  for  developing  the  power  was 
bought  in  the  United  States  and  sent  to 
Japan.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Japanese 
will  be  able  to  sell  paper  at  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  cents  per  pound  at  a 
fair  profit,  and  that  this  low  cost  will 
enable  the  manufacturers  to  go  into  the 
world’s  market  and  sell  paper  at  the  low- 


THE  CANDIDATES. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  public  --  - -  fa _  nt-m  iu  ja^u,  wucic  tusi,  c, .  *>»" 

opinion  calls  for  improvement,  and  that  the  south,  central  and  western  Michigan,  as  far  cost  labor  aild  cbeap  material  will  enable 
best  candidates  are  preferable,  regardless  of  north  as  Oceana  County,  snows  tnar  tn  the  japanese  to  send  a  finished  paper  back 

party.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  clear  concep-  apple  crop  so  far  as  could  be  seen  irom  this  country  and  undersell  our  own 

tion  of  a  Republican  candidate  through  a  the  train  and  learned  from  inquiry  will  be 
Democratic  paper,  and  hard  to  get  a  clear  almost  a  total  failure.  Our  own  orchards 
conception  of  a  Democratic  candidate  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Ohio 
through  a  Republican  paper,  so  we  appeal  will  give  us  a  fair  crop.  Our  corn  win 
to  you  asking  that  you  give  us  through  not  come  quite  up  to  the  average,  while 


your  paper  an  understanding  of  the  life, 
habits  and  business  abilities  of  the  two 
candidates  who  are  running  for  governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  this  Fall. 

SEXTUS  E.  LAUDON. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Democratic  candidate  is  John  A. 
Dix,  of  Washington  County.  Mr.  Dix  was 
born  at  Glens  Falls,  and  is  now  50  years 
old.  He  attended  Cornell,  but  did  not 


in  ’  the  section  of  Michigan  referred  to, 
some  fields  were  hardly  knee  high  in 
places.  All  with  whom  I  talked  placed 
the  bean  crop  at  less  than  half  a  crop 
in  many  places.  Many  growers  have  con¬ 
tracted  their  crop  at  unusually  good 
prices. 

Archbold,  Ohio. 


manufacturers. 

NEW  FAIRS  WANTED.— Dr.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell,  tells  the  Cornell  students 
that  new  kinds  of  country  fairs  are  needed. 
This  is  his  central  idea :  ‘I  should  assume 
that  every  person  living  on  the  land  in  the 
county  had  some  one  thing  which  he  was 
sure  was  a  contribution  to  better  farming, 
or  to  better  welfare ;  and  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  exhibit  it  and  to  explain  it, 
whether  it  is  a'  new  way  to  hang  a  hoe, 
or  a  herd  of  purebred  cattle,  or  a  plan  for 


-  - ,  -  graduate.  He  is  an  honorable  and  success¬ 
going  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  while  tuj  business  man,  a  manufacturer  and 
the  public  was  allowed  to  buy  “Class  B.  banker,  and  connected  with  several  large 


time  the  company  would  make  good  all  de¬ 
mands  of  dissatisfied  stockholders.  He  was 
released  on  bail. 

Former  State  Senator  Frank  J.  Gardner, 
who  was  arrested  October  1,  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  on  a  bribery  charge  connected  with 
the  attempt  of  the  race  track  interests  to 
defeat  the  anti-racing  bills  in  1908,  was 
indicted  at  New  York,  October  14.  The 
indictment  charges  him  with  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  bribe  Senator  Otto  G.  Foelker, 


The  drought  has  not  been  as  severe  as  farmer’s  institutes.  I  should  put  it  up  to 
last  season  in  this  locality-  A  fair  crop  every  man  to  show  in  what  respect  he  has 
of  hay,  with  prices  some  lower  than  last  any  right  to  claim  recognition  over  his  fel- 
year.  There  is  a  much  easier  feeling  on  lows,  or  to  be  a  part  of  his  community.” 

The  present  county  fair  lias  gone  away 
from  the  true  needs  of  country  people,  and 

plain  man  or  business  witn  a  good  record  and  the  price  of  butter  is  encouraging,  a  J>r. one^ome^ere^make* one* expert* 
for  conducting  large  affairs.  He  has  been  f  mii0s  north  or  east  of  us  the  condi-  that  some  one  somewnere  maae  one  experi 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee  of  ,,  not  as  favorable — severe  drought,  ment  with  a  county  fair  designed  to  bring 

Washington  County,  and  also  chairman  of  fig?®  ^opgratallmost  a  failrue  and  all  the  people  together  on  a  wholly  new 
the  State  Committee.  Two  years  ago.  he  g* VS?  *££  ‘S& %55£»  is  s«Pff  d  ^  wrong  for  tid. 

with  co-operative  creameries,  which  have 


was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Lieu 
tenant-Governor,  but  was  defeated. 

The  Republican  candidate  is  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  who  was  born  in  New  York  City 
43  years  ago.  His  family  is  an  old  one, 
tracing  back  to  the  early  settlers.  Mr. 
Stimson  was  graduated  at  Yale  and  became 


whose  vote  in  the  special  session .  of  the  a  successful  lawyer.  In  1906  President 
legislature  in  1908  was  the  decisive  one  Roosevelt  appointed  him  United  States  At- 
that  killed  racing  in  New  York  State.  An  torney,  and  he  held  this  post  a  little  over 
attempt  to  bribe  a  legislator  is  a  felony.  A  three  years.  His  record  in  office  was  an 
guide  to  the  extent  of  the  scandal  which  excellent  one.  He  secured  the  conviction 
the  prosecution  of  Gardner  opens  up  -was  o£  Charles  W.  Morse,  convicted  the  New 
disclosed  in  Scranton  -when  District  At-  York  Central  and  other  railroads  for  re- 


been  a  great  blessing  to  the  farmers  and 
are  generally  patronized  by  the  dairymen. 
This  is  a  dairy  section  almost  exclusively, 
climatic  and  grazing  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  to  the  industry.  j.  D.  H. 

Windham,  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


Germania  . Atlantic  Co.,  Nov.  2. 

aisciosea  1U  oa-»u«m  »«u  *1*°-**—  xors  ventral  ana  otner  raiiroaus  tor  it-  Hammonton  . . .  Atlantic  Co.,  -  ov.  3. 

torney  Waitman,  who  had  hastened  there  bating,  and  also  the  sugar  trust  for  vari-  'Vatho  ‘  *  rnWesterCo  Nov  5 

to  take  personal  charge  of  the  work  of  ous  frauds.  Mr.  Stimson  is  a  very  able  Clayton  ... - G lSucester  Co"  No  9  10. 

bringing  Gardner  back,  that  the  ac-  lawyer  and  a  good  public  speaker.  Both  vr^,  !ion/i 1111  ’  ‘  "  ('nmbcrland  Co  Nov.’ll  12. 

cused  man  handled  at  least  $500,000  which  Mr.  Dix  and  Mr.  Stimson  are,  so  far  as  we  o\^i°iand  . Cn  ’  Nov  14  15 

..  .  .  — -  - know,  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  up-  Shiloh  . vumoeriana  vo.,  nov.^xu. 

right  life.  _ 


cuacu  uiau  Alt luuiv-u  1  . 

had  been  subscribed  to  influence  legislation 
at  Albany  on  the  race  track  and  other  bills. 


After  long  months  of  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  officials  working  under  the  direction  of 
R  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  government  has  secured  indictments 
agains  men  who  are  charged  with  con- 
spiraev  to  defraud  in  connection  with  valu¬ 
able  coal  lands  in  Alaska.  The  indictments 
were  returned  by  the  Federal  grand  jury 
sitting  at  Seattle.  The  men  indicted  are  C. 
F.  Mundav,  A.  H.  Stracey,  Archie  W. 
Shields  and  E.  E.  Siegler,  who  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  what  is  known  as  the  English,  or 
Stracev  group ;  also  Cornelius  Christopher, 
George'  Simmonds  and  Mortimer  Sweeney, 
all  of  whom  have  been  active  with  the 
Christopher-Simmonds  group,  which  has 
been  diligent  in  its  efforts  to  acquire  coal 
lands  in  Alaska.  Munday  lives  in  Seattle. 
He  is  a  lawver  of  prominence  and  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth.  Stracey  is  a  Cana¬ 
dian.  He  makes  his  headquarters  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  and  -has  been  in  the  Alaskan 
field  for  a  long  time.  The  men  named  are 
charged  with  violations  of  the  law  that 
prohibits  the  acquisition  of  public  lands 
through  the  medium  of  dummy  entrymen. 
It  was  set  forth  in  the  evidence  submitted 


PARCELS  POST  THE  REMEDY. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your 
fight  for  parcels,  post  and  your  efforts 
against  the  express  companies.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  you  have  ever  been  held 
up  by  this  pirate  outfit  as  some  of  us 
have.  To  illustrate,  we  are  24  miles  from 
Boston,  and  the  rate  is  50  cents.  The  ex¬ 
press  company  doing  business  through  our 
town  goes  under  the  name  of  the  American, 
while  Dedham,  which  is  12  miles  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  a  rate  of  40  cents,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  there  operates  under  the  name  of  the 
Adams.  Should  T  desire  to  send  a  rooster 
to  a  friend  in  Dedham,  and  the  said  rooster 
and  package  weighs  15  pounds,  the  charge 
will  be  90  cents,  as  they  will  graduate  once 
under  the  charge  Georgetown  to  Boston  and 
once  under  the  charge  Boston  to  Dedham, 
and  the  rate  will  be'  once  and  a  half.  The 
same  dav  I  ship  another  rooster  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  against 
36.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  $2.50,  and  they 
will  charge  me  but  single  rate,  which  for 
15  pounds  is  85  cents.  Here  is  where  they 


Beemerville  - Sussex  Co.,  Nov.  16 

Montague  . Sussex  Co.,  Nov.  17. 

Layton  . Sussex  Co.,  Nov.  18. 

Branehville  ....Sussex  Co.,  Nov.  19. 

Johnsonburg  . . .  Warren  Co.,  Nov.  21. 
Blalrstown  ....  Warren  Co.,  Nov.  22. 

Hope  . Warren  Co..  Nov.  23. 

New  Market - Middlesex  Co.,  Nov.  25. 

South  Branch .  . .  Somerset  Co.,  Nov.  2b. 

Ringoes  . Hunterdon  Co.,  Nov.  28. 

Sergeantsville  ..Hunterdon  Co.,  Nov.  29. 

Stanton  . Hunterdon  Co.,  Nov.  30. 

Williamstown  . .  Gloucester  Co.,  Dec.  1. 

Moorestown  - Burlington  Co.,  Dec.  2,  3. 

Haddonfield  _ Camden  Co.,  Dec.  5. 

Middlebush  _ Somerset  Co.,  Dec.  6. 

Woodstown  - Salem  Co.,  Dec.  9,  10. 

Harmersvllle  ...Salem  Co.,  Dec.  12. 

Salem  . Salem  Co.,  Dec.  13. 

Elmer  . Salem  Co.,  Dec.  14. 

Penn’s  Grove. . .  Salem  Co.,  Dec.  15. 

I>akewood  . Ocean  Co.,  Dec.  16. 

Matawan  . Monmouth  Co.,  Dec.  17. 

Red  Bank . Monmouth  Co.,  Dec.  19. 

Freehold  . Monmouth  Co.,  Dec.  20. 

Allentown  . Monmouth  Co.,  Dec.  21. 

Columbus  . Burlington  Co.,  Dec.  22. 

Flemington  _ Hunterdon  Co.,  Dec.  23. 

Hopewell  . Mercer  Co.,  Dec.  24. 


twentieth  century  in  which  we  live.  The 
old  needs  are  passing ;  new  needs  are  com¬ 
ing  in.  I  would  have  the  fair  represent  the 
real  substantial  progress  of  rural  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  I  would  also  have  it  help  to  make 
that  progress.  It  should  be  a  power  in  its 
community,  not  a  phenomenon  that  passes 
as  a  matter  of  course,  like  the  phases  of  the 
moon.” 

FEEDING  WILD  BIRDS.— On  page  932, 
J.  E.  P.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  an  article 
headed  “Winter  Feeding  of  Wild  Birds,” 
seems  to  be  having  difficulty  in  placing 
grain  where  the  birds  can  get  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  squirrels  and 
mice  from  stealing  it,  and  asks  for  a  plan 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  The 
editor  suggests  a  modification  of  an  “ex¬ 
erciser”  which  he  saw  at  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  it  may  be  that  this  would 
answer  the  purpose.  However,  feeling  that 
J.  E.  P.  should  be  helped  in  his  laudable 
efforts  to  protect  the  useful  birds,  I  send 
the  following  simple  plan,  suggested  me 
by  seeing  the  same  used  on  corncribs  which 
were  built  on  posts  to  prevent  rats,  mice 
and  other  vermin  from  reaching  the  corn. 
The  plan  is  to  have  near  the  top  of  the 
posts  tin  or  sheet  iron  disks  fastened  to 
the  posts,  which  no  squirrel,  rat  or  mouse 
could  pass  hv,  as  the  surface  of  the  metal 
would  give  them  no  hold,  and  could  be 
made  still  more  efficient  by  making  the 
disks  somewhat  cone-shaped.  So  I  would 
suggest  erecting  platforms  on  posts,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  posts  and  the  platform  fasten  a 
large  disk  or  a  large  dishpan  inverted. 
The  post  would  naturally  be  put  in  a 
cleared  place  where  squirrels  could  not 
jump  from  nearby  trees,  and  the  platform 
placed  high  enough  that  nothing  without 
wings  could  have  any  chance  to  reach  it 
from  the  ground.  The  birds  might  have  to 
be  attracted  to  the  platform  by  sprinkling 
some  grain  in  the  vicinity  for  some  time. 

Altoona,  Pa.  J-  h. 
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Woman  and  thp  Hnmp  cquaI  in  food  value  to  a°y  one  of  the 

TTV/lIMgil  aim  mu  llUlllC  following:  Three-quarters  pound  of 

lean  round  of  beef,  eight  eggs,  two 
pounds  of  potatoes,  six  pounds  of  spin¬ 
ach,  seven  pounds  of  lettuce,  four  pounds 
of  cabbage,  two  pounds  of  salt  codfish, 
three  pounds  of  fresh  codfish,  two 
pounds  of  chicken,  four  pounds  of  beets, 
five  pounds  of  turnips,  1-6  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  1-3  pound  of  wheat  flour,  1-3  pound 
of  cheese.” 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  RIVER  TIME. 

Oh!  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  River 
Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realm  of  tears. 
With  a  faultless  rhythm,  a  musical  rhyme. 
And  a  broader  sweep  and  a  surge  sublime. 
As  It  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years. 

How  the  Winters  are  drifting,  like  flashes 
of  snow, 

And  the  Summers,  like  birds  between, 

And  the  years  in  the  sheaf — so  they  come 
and  they  go. 

On  the  river’s  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  its 
flow, 

As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

There's  a  magical  isle  up  the  River  Time, 
Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing ; 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical 
clime, 

And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  straying. 

And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  Long 
Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there ; 

There  are  brows  of  bea'uty,  and  bosoms  of 
snow ; 

There  are  heaps  of  dust — oh,  we  love 
them  so  ! 

Chore  arc  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  song,  that  nobody 
sings, 

There  are  parts  of  an  infant's  prayer; 
There’s  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without 
strings  ; 

There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings, 
And  the  garments  our  loved  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved,  when 
the  fairy  shore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air; 

And  we  sometimes  hear,  through  the 
turbulent  roar. 

Sweet  voices  we  hoard  in  the  days  gone 
before, 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  was  fair. 

Oh,  remembered  for  age  be  that  blessed 
isle, 

All  the  day  of  our  life  till  night : 

And  when  evening  glows  with  its  beautiful 
smile, 

And  our  eyes  are  closing  in  slumbers 
awhile. 

May  that  Greenwood  of  souls  be  in  sight! 

— Benjamin  Franklin  Taylor  (1819-1887). 

* 

A  tear  in  an  umbrella  is  best  mended 
with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  mois¬ 
tened  and  pressed  firmly  under  the  hole, 
bringing  the  edges  together  so  that  the 
fabric  is  held  in  place.  Such  a  mended 
place  shows  very  little.  A  raincoat  can 
be  mended  in  the  same  way.  We  have 
heard  of  an  ingenious  woman  mending 
a  leaky  water  pipe  with  adhesive  plaster, 
and  thus  controlling  the  leak  until  a 
plumber  came.  We  have  never  had  this 
experience,  but  we  have  successfully  used 
silk  courtplaster  to  mend  the  fount  of  an 
oil  lamp,  where  a  tiny  but  exasperating 

leak  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  solder. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  peanut 
wafers  is  given  by  Fannie  Merritt  Far¬ 
mer  in  the  W Oman’s  Home  Companion : 
Cream  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and 
add  gradually,  while  beating  constantly, 
one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  sugar;  then  I 
add  one  egg  well  beaten.  Mix  and  sift 
one-half  cupful  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder  and  one-fourth  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add  to  first  mixture, 
then  add  two  tablespoon fuls  of  milk  and 
one-half  cupful  of  finely  chopped  pea¬ 
nuts.  Drop  from  a  teaspoon  on  an  un¬ 
buttered  sheet  one  inch  apart  and  place 
one-half  peanut  on  top  of  each.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  from  twelve  to  fifteen  j 
minutes.  This  recipe  will  make  twenty- 
four  cookies.  One  pint  of  peanuts  when 
shelled  should  yield  about  one-half  cup¬ 
ful. 

* 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  against 
impure  milk  in  this  city,  it  has  been 
found  that  some  of  the  tenement-hoiVse 
mothers  are  disposed  to  eliminate  milk 
from  the  family  diet,  giving  the  children 
tea  and  coffee  instead.  As  a  result  of , 
this  widespread  feeling  the  Consumers’ 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee  has  issued  a  pamphlet  in  de¬ 
fense  of  milk.  This  leaflet  is  intended 
for  distribution  among  tenement  houses, 
and  warns  the  mothers  against  giving  tea 
and  coffee  in  place  of  milk.  “One  quart 
of  milk,”  says-  the  pamphlet,  “is  about 
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We  recently  gave  a  tested  recipe  for 
apple  snow,  in  which  the  raw  apple  was 
grated  and  beaten  with  white  of  egg. 
Another  recipe,  which  avoids  the  trouble 
of  grating  the  apple,  calls  for  the  use  of 
apple  sauce.  The  sauce  is  beaten  well 
while  warm  and  then  passed  through  a 
sieve.  When  cold  the  stiffly  beaten  white 
of  egg  is  added,  one  egg  white  to  three- 
fourths  cup  of  sweetened  apple  sauce, 
the  whole  well  beaten  till  stiff  and  fla¬ 
vored  with  lemon  or  vanilla.  As  further 
encouragement  to  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League,  here  is  an  excellent  apple  pud¬ 
ding:  Pare  and  slice  two  quarts  of  tart 
apples.  Stew  with  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
until  they  can  be  beaten  smooth  with  a 
spoon.  Add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  well 
beaten,  one  tablespoon ful  of  lemon  juice 
and  sugar  to  taste.  A  tablespoonful  of 
butter  may  be  added.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  bake  half  an  hour  in  a  hot  oven. 
Whip  the  whites  of  eggs  stiff  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar  and  one 
teaspoon  ful  of  lemon  juice.  Spread  this 
over  the  pudding  and  return  to  the  oven 
to  brown. 


Citron  ;  Dried  Pears. 

Will  you  give*  directions  how  to  dry 
pears  for  Winter  use,  also  how  to  sugar 
citron  for  cakes?  Mas.  j.  h.  a. 

Directions  for  preparing  candied  cit¬ 
ron  melon  are  given  on  page  715,  issue 
of  July  9  last.  This  citron  melon  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  real  citron 
peel  of  the  grocers,  which  is  fts  superior 
in  flavor. 

Pears  may  be  peeled,  cored,  quartered, 
and  then,  like  apples,  spread  upon  trays 
and  dried  in  the  oven  or  upon  wire 
trays  above  the  range.  A  superior 
product  is  secured,  however,  by 
submerging  the  peeled  and  quartered 
fruit  for  five  minutes  in  boiling 
water,  then  skimming  out,  and  with¬ 
out  allowing  it  to  cool,  spreading  out 
and  nutting  at  once  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  The  fruit  is  not  cooked,  nor  gra¬ 
dually  heated,  but  merely  submerged  in 
the  boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  It  is 
then  put  in  the  oven  for  12  hours,  or  as 
much  longer  as  may  be  required.  A 
French  method,  which  results  in  dried 
pears  of  high  quality,  is  as  follows: 
Fine  table  pears  are  peeled,  cored  and 
quartered,  then  put  in  boiling  sugar 
syrup  for  five  minutes.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  moderately  warm  oven  for 
12  hours;  they  are  then  taken  out,  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  off,  and  replaced  in  the 
oven,  which  should  be  hotter  than  at 
first,  until  sufficiently  dried. 


Make  JJ Charming 
Children’s  Garments 

for  either  home  or  school  wear. 
They  are  so  cheap  in  price, 
beautiful  in  design,  and  strong  to 
wear  that  both  children  and 
parents  are  delighted  with  gar¬ 
ments  made  from  them.  Sold 
by  retailers  most  everywhere  at 
10  cents  a  yard. 

If  not  found  write  for  samples 

PACIFIC  MILLS 

BOSTON 


Calicoes  of  Quality 

Over  65  years’ experience  and 
skill  are  back  of 

Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Silver  Grey  Prints 

These  cotton  dress-goods 
are  made  of  first  quality, 
well-woven,  durable  cloth, 
and  are  distinguished  by 
artistic  designs,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  and  beautiful 
coloring.  Since  1842  three 
generations  of  well-dress¬ 
ed  women  have  used  these 
celebrated  goods. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don't  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


October  29, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal,”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

When  You  Buy  a  Piano 
you  want  to  know  you  are 
getting  the  best  for  your  money 


When  you  buy  a 
14  Cornish  ”  you 
get  full  piano 
value  —  nothing 
added  for  the 
protection  of  dealers. 

Sent  To  You  For  A  Year’s  Free  Trial 


<g$)j8h 


Cornish  Pianos,  for  real 
merit,  are  unexcelled 
by  any  other,  what- . 
ever  the  price, 
or  name,  or 
reputation. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES  -| 

FOR  STOVES  AND  RANGES 

You  Save  J18.00  to  822.00  oa 

Hoosier 
Heaters  and 
Ranges 

•Why  not  buy  the  best  when  you  can 
buy  them  at  such  low.  unheard-of 
.Factory  Prices.  Hoosier  Stoves  and 
Kauges  are  delivered  for  you  to  use 
k  In  your  own  home  30  days  free 
^  before  you  buy.  A  written  guar¬ 
antee  with  each  stove  backed  by  a 
— —  Million  Dollars.  Our  new  1911  improve¬ 
ments  on  stoves  absolutely  surpass  anything  ever 
produced.  Send  postal  today  for  free  catalog. 

_ _ HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY 

J BH State Street, Marion,  Indiana 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 


t  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

,A  or  give  you  doublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St.,Roche8ter,N.V 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gets 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


Must  prove  their 
superior  value 
over  all  others  by 
home  tests  or  we 
pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  We 
Will  place  a  piano 
In  your  home, 
freight  paid 
If  you  wish,  at 
rock-  bottom 
factory  price, 
upon  terms  of 
your  own 
choice,  giving 
you  1  year  to  test 
the  Instrument 
before  you  need 
decide  to  keep  it 
and  we  give  you 
a  Bond  of 
Indem  n  i  t  y 
Which  holds  us  to 
this  offer  and  also 
w  Insures  lnstru- 

Thrce  Years’  Credit,  If  Needed,  ment  against 
On  This  BABY  CltAND  defect  for  25  years. 

Send  For 
The  New 
CORNISH 
BOOK 

The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  Issued 
—It  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  you 
buy  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
book  Is  yours  for 

the  asking  — - 

Wrlteforltnow.  C0RNl^rPLiNT?^nT^9 

gOrniSD  GO*  New  Jersey 

v  '  Established  Over  60  Year* 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil* 


burning  common  kerosene  tho  ALA  DD  INMANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed  Sells 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a  lamp 
free  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THr 

pm/m.™  America,Deskt67 

Chicago,  I  ortland.  Or®.;  Watcrburj,  Conn.;  Wianipog,  Montreal,  Canada 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

With  ordinary  care  they  will  last  life 
of  building:.  Fireproof  ~ 

- ve.  CfT  • 


pensive 


- , -  Ornamental.  Inex- 

Jatalog.  Mon  Cross  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


**  Washer 


ONE  MONTH’S  FREE  TRIAL 

EASIEST  AND  BEST  WASHING  MACHINE  MADE 

Washes  clothes  better  than  any  other  machine  made  and  with  one-third 
tii6  work. 

The  clothes  and  water  are  not  swung  or  rotated.  Only  the  vacuum 
plunger  moves.  It  pumps  air  and  suds  through  the  fibre  of  the  clothes. 

Syracuse 

The  Vacuum  Washing  Machine 

Cleans  all  the  way  thi-ough,  not  merely  on  surface. 

Washes  anything  from  carpets  to  lace  curtains.  Posi¬ 
tively  harms  nothing.  Ten  minutes  for  a  tubful.  You 
can  heat  the  water  right  in  tub,  which  is  galvanized 
rust-proof  steel.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Can’t  decay  or  smell 
bad.  Light,  portable,  mounted  on  rollers.  Furnished 
with  or  without  gas  or  alcohol  heater. 

TRY  IT  30  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISK) 

We  will  ship  one  to  any  woman  who  writes  for  it  on  30  days 
F-v,ou  are  delighted  with  it,  return  it  at  our  expense 
within  30  days,  or  do  as  98$  ot  trial  users  do:  keep  it  and  pay  our 
low  pnee  in  full  or  on  easy  terms.  Write  at  once  for  free  booklet 
of  laundry  recipes  and  trial  order  form. 

DODGE  &  ZUIIiIj, 

234-S  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Or  EASY  WASHER  CO.,  Cor.  Bruce  and  Dundas  Sts.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Ideal  for  Jong  winter  evenings.  This  chair  is  regularly  sold  at  twice  the 

Srice  quoted.  Its  construction  insures  long  wear.  It  has  a  richly 
esigned  and  embossed  golden  oak  frame  decorated  with  grotesque  heads 
-i he  springs  are  well  nigh  indestructible.  Tho  back  and  seat  are  softly 
upholstered  with  deep-black  .Leather  Cloth  of  good  wearing  quality.  Tho 
chair  is  well  balanced  and  rocks  easily  and  naturally.  It  is  one  grand 
bargain^  at  the  price  offered,  bhrowd  buyers  will  bo  quick  to  recognize 
will  do  well  to  place  your  order  now.  Parlor  or  ~  ~ - 


this  and  you 


.....  “““  juu  io  piace  your  order  now.  1 

Library  Itocker,  order  by  Lot  Mo.  1A754,  prico  only . 

_  $622  Only  for  this  Oak  Dresser 

hich  1  We^ :  bcas?  pu  Is;  safe  locks.  French  bevol  plate  mirror  24  inches 

T-iken1^ ?°P  18  uou  >i<?  thickness  and  is  designed  with  Serpentine  front. 

r  thlA  *5  a  remarkably  fine  dresser  value  — one  you  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  at  once.  Order  today.  They  will  sell  fast.  Don’t  wait  until  a.  aa 
too  late  and  then  regret  it.  Dresser  ,  order  by  Lot  1Z82S  price . $6.00 

jFor  This  Bungalow  Iron  Bed 

Thtebed .is  a  beauty.  It  is  mad©  bungalow  style, 

■a  n'va  i(9  im  Head  and  foot  each  contains  three  panels  orna¬ 
mented  with  very  beautiful  designs  in  delicate 
Jjainty  tints  and  colors.  Head  is  69  inches  high; 
soot  39  inches  high.  Corner  pillars  and  top  rails  - 
are  or  steel  tubing.  Connecting  rods  are  of  solid  steel.  Tasty  gold 
chills  at  corners,  tops  and  bottoms  of  panels  and  all  connections.  Its 
superior  quality  is  distinctly  noticeable.  Full  size  4  feet  6  inches. 
An  extraordinary  bargain.  You  are  sure  to  be  delighted  with  Ar 
it.  Iron  bed,  order  by  Lot  1X915  price  only . $0.0  5 

_  Ask  for  Our  lOOOPageCatalog  No.MH  57  —It’s  Free 

morel, indloa  Gr?at  “Price  Wrecker”  contains  a  listof  all  the  high-grado  ix 

AniTwork  W^r.|hwT,rof  ¥>?uIe  eho£,9  the  m0Bt  wonderful  bargains.  Dumber.  $ 

Pining  rioHHn^  rw  AV,ire’.  Fencing.  Roofing,  Plumbing.  Heating  L 

Vu'iiiliL  u.  i  -i  ,  q  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Groceries,  Sporting  Goods. 
mervthfn’^mdiratIhi18trumei,lt8,’,H?l;?e  Furnishings,  Bugs,  Carpets,  Linoleum. 
absolutol  v8frS»  ’  n„n<i,  a11.  at  wrecking  prices.”  Wo  eend  you  this  Catalog 

tee  tn  l.o  artlc*e  shown  therein  is  backed  by  our  absolute  guaran¬ 

tee  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  and  a  bargain  or  money  refunded.  Write  us  today. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.*  Chicago 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  well-shaped  petticoat  for  misses 
and  small  women  is  shown  in  No.  6755. 
The  petticoat  is  made  with  front,  side 
and  back  gores.  When  the  circular  or 
gathered  flounce  is  used  it  is  arranged 
over  the  lower  edge.  When  the  full 
back  is  liked,  the  upper  edges  of  the 


6755  Five  Gored  Petticoat 
for  Misses  and  Small  Women, 
14,  16  and  18  years. 


back  gores  are  gathered.  The  petticoat 
can  be  finished  with  an  underfacing  or 
with  a  belt,  as  preferred.  For  the  16- 
year  size  will  be  required  554  yards  of 
material,  24  or  27,  or  3)4  yards  36 
inches  wide,  4)4  yards  of  insertion,  354 
yards  of  edging  to  trim  as  shown  in  the 
front  view ;  3  yards  of  embroidery  and 
2  yards  of  insertion  to  trim  as  shown 
in  the  back  view.  The  pattern  6753  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  14,  16  and  18 
years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  small  pictures  include  6685,  girl’s 
dress,  8  to  12  years.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(10  years)  is  454  yards,  24  or  27,  4 
yards  <52  or  254  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  18  yards  of  banding  and  3)4  yards 
of  edging.  6744,  over  dress  or  tunic, 
34  to  40  bust.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  5)4 
yards,  21  or  27  or  4%  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  one  yard  of  satin  for  trim¬ 
ming.  6776,  long  coat  for  misses  and 
small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  16- 
year  size  is  554  yards  27,  3)4  yards  44, 


or  3)4  yards  52  inches  wide  with  1)4 
yards  of  silk  or  velvet  for  the  facing. 
6722,  shirred  and  plain  melon-shaped 
bonnets,  ladies’  and  misses’,  one  size. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  plain  bonnet  is  54  yard,  21  or  27,  54 
yard  44  inches  wide;  for  the  shirred 
bonnet,  1)4  yards,  21  or  27,  ?/&  yard  44 
inches  wide  with  3)4  yards  of  ribbon 
1)4  inches  wide  and  two  discs  to  make 
the  rosette  for  the  plain  bonnet,  4  yards 
of  ribbon  for  the  rosettes  for  the  shirred 
bonnet,  1)4  yards  of  ribbon  or  chiffon 
for  ties.  6683,  five-gored  shirred  skirt, 
22  to  32  waist.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
7  yards,  21  or^  24,  or  32,  4)4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  1)4  yards  of  banding 
2  inches  wide  with  lVa  yar^ls  of  ribbon 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  width  of  the 
long  skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is  354  yards. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Peanut  Butter. 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  peanut  but¬ 
ter:  In  domestic  practice  the  roasted 
nuts  are  shelled  and  the  brown  peeling 
is  taken  off  them ;  then  they  are  ground 
with  the  finest  grinder  of  a  meat  chop¬ 
per  to  a  fine  powder.  Then  take  two 
quarts  of  peanuts  and  one-fourth  pound 
of  butter  that  is  good  and  fresh,  and 
salted  well,  and  mix  well  together,  and 
it  will  keep  for  a  long  time  if  in  a 
cold  place.  e.  e.  h. 


Destroying  Vermin. 

In  reply  to  Mrs.  J.  K.  L.’s  request 
for  aid  in  destroying  vermin,  I  think 
if  she  will  try  a  hair  tonic  of  resorcin 
20  grains,  castor  oil  two  drops  and  one 
ounce  of  alcohol,  she  will  have  no  more 
trouble.  I  found  this  prescription  sat¬ 
isfactory  after  trying  a  great  many  prep¬ 
arations  without  success,  mrs.  c.  d.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

Get  25  cents  worth  of  quassia  bark, 
divide  in  four  parts,  take  one  part  and 
boil  all  the  strength  out  of  it ;  let  it 
cool,  then  give  the  child’s  head  a  thor¬ 
ough  washing  every  other  day,  then 
thorough  combing.  Vermin  will  not 
stay  there.  j.  e.  0. 

The  Bookshelf. 

The  Most  Popular  Mother  Goose 
Songs  and  Other  Nursery  Rhymes. — 
This  is  a  collection  of  familiar  rhymes 
and  jingles  with  appropriate  music  com¬ 
piled  and  arranged  by  Carrie  Bullard. 
It  is  a  delightful  book,  which  will  be 
welcomed  wherever  there  are  children. 
The  selections  have  been  carefully 
made,  Mrs.  Bullard  preserving  as  far 
as  possible  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes,  while  the  melo¬ 
dies  are  delightful.  There  is  also  an 
additional  group  of  charming  lullabies. 
This,  book  will  not  only  give  pleasure 
in  the  home,  But  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  the  school,  both  for  practice 
and  for  exhibition  or  commencement 
work.  Well  printed,  124  pages,  price 
50  cents;  published  by  Hinds,  Noble  & 
Eldredge,  New  York. 

Flower  Guide. — Wild  Flowers  East 
of  the  Rockies,  by  Chester  A.  Reed. 
This  convenient  little  handbook  is  a 
comfortable  size  to  slip  into  the  pocket, 
and  will  be  a  delightful  companion  for 
country  walks.  Every  plant  description 
is  accompanied  by  a  colored  picture,  en¬ 
abling  the  beginner  to  identify  it  with¬ 
out  the  least  trouble ;  the  plants  are 
grouped  according  to  family,  with  a 
brief  but  accurate  botanical  explanation. 
There  is  a  useful  key  to  the  flowers 
divided  by  colors,  and  a  full  index.  The 
simplicity  of  arrangement,  convenience 
and  accuracy  make  this  a  very  useful 
little  book.  Published  by  Doubleday 
Page  Co.,  Garden  City,  L.  I. :  232  pages, 
320  flowers  in  color ;  price  $1  in  leather, 
75  cents  cloth ;  postage  five  cents  addi¬ 
tional. 


Haste  and  Waste 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

Instead  of  hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be¬ 
come  broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  handy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  one  wasted. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


REASONS 

WHY 


YOU 


SHOULD  WRITE 
US  TODAY! 


®  Nearly  10,000  useful  articles  for  less  money  than  you’ve 
ever  paid  or  dreamed  of  paying!  By  our  wonderful  system  of 
buying  and  selling  we  can  discount  the  prices  of  individual  dealers 
20  to  40  per  cent,  and  still  give  you  better  goods.  Our  Catalog 
free  on  request,  contains  the  most  important  list  of  values  on 
earth.  Send  for  It  NOW. 

“RIVAL”  GAS  RANGE.  Exactly  like  illustration,  complete 
with  Broiler,  for  $12.65.  Sheet  steel  body,  closed  top  for  nat¬ 
ural  gas,  full  asbestos  lined  ;  undoubtedly  the  greatest  range  on  the 
market  at  the  price.  Four  high-power  burners,  including  one  giant 
burner,  large  oven  burner,  heavy  broiling  pan  and  rack. 
MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO.  Dept.H,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


,  Personal 
Word 

I  have  built  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit  upon 
my  knowledge  of  the 
average  man's  need*, 
and  because  it  is  the 
right  and  true  way 
I  am  able  to  *ay  that 
beautifully  furnished 
homelike  home*  are 
now  at  your  command 
no  matter  where  you 
live  or  what  your  in¬ 
come.  I  por*on*lly 
guarantee  every  word 
in  this  Ad  to  be  true 
and  trust  you  will  send 
for  my  free  catalog. 
It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  It  will  show  you 
how  I  am  progressing 
in  my  ambition  to 
have  1,000,000  fam¬ 
ilies  say  of  me,  “Ho 
helped  to  furnish  and 
beautify  our  home" 

Spear  ol  Pittsburg 


Let  Spear  Furnish  Your  Hume 
On  Small  MonfhlyPayments 


Send  fov  tRe  Book  of 


PITTSBURG 


Sit  right  down  now  and  write  for  my 
big,  free,  bargain  catalog.  A  postal  will 
do.  You  can  lose  nothing  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  greatly  benefited.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  for  the  home,  shows  you  how 
to  save  money,  and  best  of  all  tells  you 
how  to  use  oar  credit. 

Shopping  Made  Easy 

You  want  a  comfortable  and  beautiful 
home  — a  home  that  you  can  be  proud  of. 
My  business  is  to  make  this  easy  for  you. 
With  my  big  bargain  catalog  before  you, 
you  can  see  my  immense  stock  of  carpet*, 
ruga,  lace  curtain*,  portier*,  couch  cotier*, 
etc.,  in  actual  colors.  Also  furniture, 
etovee,  refrigerator s,  dithes,  cutlery,  go - 

$0.75  **uts  Spear’s  Special  Plym- 
O -  oath  Range  In  Yonr  Home 

The  Spear  Range  that  has  created  so  great  a 
sensation.  Made  of  best  American  Blue 
Steel,  full  asbestos  lining;  extra  large 
oven,  19  inches  across.  Main  top.  has  six 
8  inch  lids  and  is  made  of  extra  heavy 
cast  iron.  Price  $23.95,  $ 3.75  cash 
with  order,  balance,  SI.  75  monthly. 


cart*,  baby  carriages,  sewing  machines,  washing 
machines,  silverware,  clocks,  pictures,  iron 
and  brass  beds,  bedding,  —  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  comfort  and  beauty.  The 
magnificent  pictures  and  correct  descriptions 
enable  you,  right  at  home,  to  make  a  select¬ 
ion  even  more  easily  than  if  you  visited  my 
immense  show  rooms  in  Pittsburg,  New 
York,  or  Cincinnati. 


$4.50 


I  FOR 


Don’t  Worry  Abont  Payments 

The  ’Spear  Credit  System  was  invented 
for  YOUR  special  benefit.  Already  thous¬ 
ands  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  It  grades 
the  payment  according  to  the  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  customer  and  saves  you  money 
besides.  I  do  not  charge  you  for  trusting 
you  and  I  guarantee  a  big  saving  for  you 
on  every  article  you  purchase.  Do  not  de¬ 
prive  yourself  of  anything  you  need  for 
lack  of  ready  cash  and  do  not  lose  the  in¬ 
terest  on  your  money  by  neglecting  to  use 
our  credit.  Just  send  for  my  catalog  and 
select  what  you  wish  to  order.  You  can 
pay  for  the  goods  as  you  use  them. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

month  and  then  decide  to  keep  0n_ 

them  or  return  at  my  expense.  You  canlose  nothing.  I  pay  the  „ _ " 

freight  both  ways  if  you  decide  to  return  the  goods.  Re-  SwXlZ  sll.Va  ana  up. 
member  yon  have  the  use  of  them  while  paying.  PWWWW 


Puts  Up  This 
Fine  Base  Bur¬ 
ner  In  Your  Home' 

This  stove  is  built  to 
give  one-third  moro  heat 
with  ono-third  less  fuel 
and  never  before  has  so 
much  style,  beauty  and  qual¬ 
ity  gone  into  any  moderate 
priced  burner.  It  is  self-feed¬ 
ing,  double-heating,  with  a 
return  flue,  and  is  decorated 
with  a  wealth  of  heavy  siher 
nickol  of  exquisite  design, 
58  inches  high  and  burn* 
hard  coal. 

Price  $27.55,  Terms— 
$4.50  cash  with  order, 
balance 
payable 

$2.  mon¬ 
thly. 


$11.65  Metal  Bed.  Spring,  Mattress  and  Pillow* 


Spear  &  Co., 

Dept.  I9MM  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

PRIZE  BUTTER  AT  SYRACUSE. 

We  are  printing  short  notes  from  the 
butter  makers  who  won  prizes  at  the 
New  York  State  fair.  Here  is  another : 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  about 
making  good  butter  is  to  have  good 
cream  and  a  good  commercial  starter; 
in  fact,  I  would  not  know  how  to  ripen 
cream  without  a  starter.  In  making 
the  butter,  which  I  sent  to  the  State 
Fair,  I  had  fairly  good  cream,  two  or 
three  days  old.  I  used  about  50  per 
cent,  of  good  starter,  and  ripened  it  at 
about  58°  F. ;  that  is,  it  was  mixed  with 
the  starter  at  that  temperature,  and 
gradually  cooled  down  to  50°  F.  in  about 
20  hours,  at  which  temperature  it  was 
churned.  It  took  about  50  minutes  to 
churn,  the  churn  being  stopped  when 
the  butter  was  in  granules  about  the 
size  of  wheat  kernels.  The  buttermilk 
was  drawn  off  and  the  butter  washed 
twice  with  water  at  a  temperature  of 
56°  F.  After  the  wash  water  had  all 
drained  off  I  sprinkled  the  salt  on  the 
butter  as  it  lay  in  the  churn,  and  added 
a  little  water  and  started  the  churn  in 
the  working  gear,  running  eight  or  ten 
revolutions,  then  let  stand  about  45  min¬ 
utes  for  the  salt  to  dissolve  before  com¬ 
pleting  the  working.  The  butter  was 
then  packed,  placed  in  the  cooler  and 
shipped  the  following  day.  I  used  eight 
pounds  salt  to  the  hundred,  and  churned 
in  a  Victor  Junior  No.  2  churn. 

JOHN  P.  P0RTE0US. 

How  Prize  Winning  Butter  Was  Made. 

In  the  recent  butter  making  contest 
held  on  the  State  Fair  ground  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  all  cream  used  by  the  con¬ 
testants  came  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  from 
a  mixed  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  The 
cream  was  pasteurized,  shipped  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  placed  in  a  cooler  and  when  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  contestants,  tested  42°  F. 
by  a  good  dairy  thermometer.  Barrel 
churns  were  used  by  all,  the  butter 
workers  were  of  the  different  patterns, 
and  bowls,  such  as  every  dairy  uses; 
of  the  ordinary  type.  Churns,  butter 
workers  and  bowls  were  furnished  by  the 
Agricultural  College.  I  took  my  own 
spades,  ladle  and  pound  print  with  me. 

I  received  23  pounds  of  cream  at  the 
above  temperature.  After  thoroughly 
scalding  my  churn  and  rinsing  it  I 
heated  my  cream  to  46°  and  churned 
18  minutes,  when  I  found  the  cream 
changed  to  granules  of  butter  a  little 
larger  than  grains  of  wheat.  I  then 
carefully  drew  off  some  butter-milk  and 
rinsed  off  the  cover  of  the  churn,  and 
also  rinsed  down  all  granules  of  butter 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  churn.  I  j 
then  drew  off  all  the  buttermilk  and 
tested  it  and  that  was  over  48°  F.,  the 
difference  being  made  in  rinsing  the 
churn  with  warm  water  the  last  time, 
before  putting  in  the  cream.  I  then  put 
in  a  pail  of  water  at  46°  F.  and  turned 
the  churn  over  a  few  times,  not  over 
four  revolutions.  I  then  drew  off  this 
water  and  put  in  another  pail  of  water 
52°  F. ;  this  time  I  turned  the  churn 
over  twice,  rinsed  down  the  sides  of  the 
churn  and  draw  off  the  water.  While 
the  butter  was  draining  the  last  time 
I  scalded  my  butter  bowl,  ladle,  spade 
and  print,  rinsed  them  with  cold  water 
and  filled  the  bowl  with  cold  water,  and 
then  cleaned  the  butter  worker  I  intend¬ 
ed  to  use  with  salt  and  hot  water,  using 
a  good  fibre  brush  and  plenty  of  hot 
water.  When  thoroughly  cleansed  I 
i  insed  it  with  ice  water  until  cold.  I 
then  took  my  bowl  and  ladle  and  after 
weighing  them,  took  the  butter  from 
the  churn,  weighed  it  and  found  I  had 
over  nine  pounds  of  butter.  The  salt 
used  was  a  very  coarse  quality,  such  as 
I  never  had  used  in  my  own  dairy,  but 
by  sifting  it  and  using  three-fourths  of 
an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter, 

I  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  right  degree 
of  saltness.  I  worked  the  salt  through 
the  butter  in  the  bowl  and  transferred 
it  to  the  worker,  covering  it  with  a 
clean  white  cloth  while  I  washed  up 
my  churn,  bowl  and  ladle  to  gain  time, 
while  allowing  the  salt  to  become  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  butter.  I  then 
worked  the  butter  with  the  worker  until 
it  showed  by  texture  sufficient  working, 
when  I  put  it  up  in  prints,  having  nine 
and  one-half  prints,  using  parchment 
paper  to  wrap  the  prints  in.  The  butter 
now  being  finished  I  washed  and  scalded 
the  rest  of  my  utensils,  cleaned  my  al- 
loted  space  and  my  work  was  done. 

MINNIE  MAUER. 


BREWERS’  GRAINS  AND  SILAGE. 

Is  dry  brewers'  grains  a  good  feed  to  use 
with  silage?  b.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Dried  brewers’  grains  are  valuable  to 
feed  with  silage  to  milch  cows  or 
young  growing  stock,  but  cannot  be 
recommended  for  fattening  purposes. 
They  should  not  be  fed  alone,  but  should 
be  mixed  with  heavier  and  more  con¬ 
centrated  feeds  like  gluten  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Compared  with  dry  distill¬ 
ers’  grains  the  brewers’  grains  have  a 
lower  nutritive  value,  making  them  a 
comparatively  more  expensive  feed  to 
use  at  common  prices.  c.  s.  G. 


INOCULATING  HOGS  TO  PREVENT 
CHOLERA. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  reports  an  experiment  with  the 
new  Government  serum  for  preventing 
hog  cholera.  This  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at 
South  Omaha,  Neb. : 

The  stock  yards  company  purchased  30 
pigs,  weighing  from  40  to  60  pounds  each, 
from  a  farm  which  had  been  free  from  bog 
cholera  for  several  years.  These  pigs 
were  brought  to  the  stock  yards,  and  on 
July  23,  1‘JIO,  four  of  them  were  injected 
with  blood  from  hogs  sick  of  hog  cholera. 
These  inoculated  pigs  were  placed  in  a  pen 
by  themselves,  and  within  five  days  they 
had  become  sick,  at  which  time  18‘  of  the 
remaining  pigs  were  each  given  one  dose 
of  the  serum,  while  the  other  eight  pigs 
were  not  treated  in  any  way.  The  18 
serum-treated  pigs  and  the  eight  untreated 
pigs  were  then  placed  in  the  same  pen  with 
the  four  pigs  which  had  been  made  sick  by 
inoculation.  The  four  pigs  which  were  first 
given  hog  cholera  all  died,  and  the  eight 
untreated  pigs  all  contracted  the  disease 
from  them.  The  18  pigs  which  were  given 
serum,  and  which  were  confined  in  the 
same  pen  with  the  four  original  sick  pigs 
and  with  the  sick  untreated  pigs,  remained 
perfectly  well,  and  were  finally  turned  over 
to  the  officials  of  the  stock  yards  company 
upon  the  completion  of  the  experiment,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1910. 


Just  One  Simple 
Cream  Separator 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separators 
dojiot  contain  disks  or  other  contraptions.  Com¬ 
mon  cream  separators  are  full  of  such  devices. 

Yet  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  produce  twice 
the  skimming  force,  skim  faster  and  twice  as 
clean  as  common  machines. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  are  posi¬ 
tively  the  only  simple  and  the  World’s 
Best  cream  separators.  Later  than 
and  different  from  all  others.  The 
Tubular  factory  is  the 

WORLD’S  BIGGEST 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 
WORKS. 

We  made  the  first 
separators  manufac¬ 
tured  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  We  have 
been  steadily  at 
the  business  30 
years. 

Tubulars  are 
guaranteed  for¬ 
ever  by  America’s  oldest 
and  the  world's,  biggest 
separator  concern. 

Send  no  money  to  any¬ 
one.  Pay  no  freight.  Risk 
nothing  on  anybody’s 
"game.”  Yon  can  have. 
free  of  cost  for  trial,  a 


Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 

And  remember!  The  Dairy 
Tubular  is  the  only  simple, 
separator— The  World’ 
Best  separator— and  is 
guaranteed  forever. 


Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland, Ora. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


IS 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A.  new,  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1075 
BAINBRIOGE.N.Y. 


UICK 

Highest  Grade— Sanitary 

Not  a  particle  of  wood  about  them. 
Quick  to  open  — Quick  to  close  — 
Quick  to  please — Quick  shipments. 
Ask  tor  IMS  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  &  O'JICK,  Mfrs.,  Auburn.  NY 


Keep  Hogs 


USD1, 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 

WITH 

KRESO  DIPN2.I 

,  WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KINO  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISIN  FECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Qc  PURIFY. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS .  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NO. I 

PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

wirnif  man  Uf  ACT  UNCO  BY 

I’AKKIMIMS-til  mi 

•ijuthoitnkh- 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial. 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open. 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Duraisle 


The  AV assort 
Box  60,  •: 


Stanchion  Co., 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


J»  BOYLE  STEEL  STANCHION 

For  ease  of  operation,  durability,  and 
comfort  to  cows — no  tie  will  compare. 

MADE  BY 

JAMES  BOYLE  &  SON,  Salem,  Ohio 


MALT  SPROUTS. 

Did  you  ever  use  any?  If  not,  you  are  behind 
the  procession.  They  make  the  richest  milk  for 
dairy  purposes.  Now  that  your  pastures  are  use¬ 
less  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  buy. 
Mix  it  with  our  “Bull- Brand”  Dried  Brewers’ 
Grains  in  equal  quantities  and  add  such  fodder 
as  you  may  have  if  you  do  not  want  to  feed  it 
straight,  and  you  will  produce  more  and  richer 
milk  than  your  neighbors.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  FEED  COMPANY 

76th  Street  and  East  River,  New  York  City 


SHEEP 


NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

a 0  g°oTa  Shropshire  or  Southdown  ^ 

the  money  !  Wo  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mar..  Lewiston.  New  York 


Highland  stock  farm  shrop- 

SHIRKS.  I  offer  t'ox  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES  — 100  yearling  ewes ;  40 


breeding  right. 


yearling  rams.  Price  and 
FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI.  N.Y. 


Rams  for  Sale 

year-olds.  E.  K.  STEVENS  &  SON’.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Cnr  Coin  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
IUI  OdIB  HALL1DAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Bellwood  Farm  Shropshire  Rams 

250  lbs.,  ram  lambs,  breeding  ewes,  etc.,  at  farmers 
prices.  D.  L.  MACKINTOSH,  Mgr.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
m  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


I BWI3VTE 


DUROC  JERSEYS.— 60  Fancy  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
service.  86  Spring  Sows  Prices  for  30  days. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  C.  BARNEY,  Coldwater.Mich. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Bonrs, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry. Writefor 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 

01bs-9Tfoirths 

Jersey  Reds  fatten  easily  &  quickly. 

Small-boned,  loug-bottied,  vigorous 
&  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed.  Have 
gome  choice  offerings  now.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices.  Arthur  J. 
CoLL4N8^Jox^j^Iof>r^^ 


3?  E  n  O II E  XI OINTS 

REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

FOK  SALE  AT  THEIR  REAL  WORTH 


JAY  GELDER,  RIVERLAND  FARM. 


KANONA,  N.  Y. 


ERGHERON 

STALLIONS  >1.  MANES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  years  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 

ELWOOD  S.  AKIN 
170  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Highland  Farm  Percherons 

WINDSOR,  OHIO, 

Offers  75  Perckeron  Mares  and  Stallions  at  Bargain 
Prices.  Wedo  not  claim  to  betheoldestin  the  state. 
We  do  not  claim  to  bethe  biggestin  theworld.  But 
we  do  claim  w  e  are  offering  more  real  good  mares 
and  stallions  at  farmers’  prices  than  any  one  in 
the  business.  Your  choice  of  our  Stallions  $1,000 
each,  and  we  have  2-year  olds  weighing  1800  lbs. 

If  you  do  not  find  us  here  with  the  goods  we  will 
pay  your  expense.  Come  and  see  us.  Your  own 
terms  on  approved  notes. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Prop.,  R.  1,  Middlefield,  Ohio. 

R.  R.  Station,  East  Orwell,  O.,  on  Penna.  R.  R. 

30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


AI 


cattle] 


Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves 

020.00  TO  $25.00 

(^HEAPER  than  yon  can  purchase  elsewhere, 
quality  considered.  Write  for  photographs 
and  particulars .  We  also  offer  special  bargains 
in  cows  bred  to  our  great  King  Segis  Beets 
Korndylce.  Address, 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Rivenburgh  Bros.,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
Holstein -Friesian  ass-n  of  America 

F.L.  HOUGHTON,  SECY,  BOX  105,  BRATTLEBORO.VT. 


saTk  Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Salf 

Henry  J.  Schneider,  R.  F.  D.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOUR  MONTHS  OLD  PONTIAC  BULL 

Sire,  King  Pontiac  Pietertje,  one  of  bestsons  of 
King  of  the  Poutiacs;  dam,  Beryl  Wayne  Korn- 
dyke  De  Kol.  Calf  light  colored,  well  grown. 
Price  $75,  crated  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVER  DALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C,  S.  Lunt,  Owner  J.  J.  Eden,  Manager 


READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT:  15  Keg.  Jersey  Heifers  3 
11 - ...  r.  — - —  moB.  to  2  yrs.  old,  4  Bulls 


■  - — - — - ; -  .in..-.  I*.  *  J  I OKI ,  ,  JiUll! 

2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  Lincoln  Bucks  1  to  3  yrs.  old.  Lincoln 
Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Down  Lambs  both  sexes  Send 
2-eent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make 
your  own  selections.  Kd.ird  Walter,  Weit  Chester,  Pa. 


Breed  Up-Not  Down^rU^'S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  Czar’s  Jubilee  92345 

A.  J.  C.  0.  Dropped  Aug.  3,  1909,  Solid 
dark  grey  with  full  black  points.  Ready  for 
light  service  and  a  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


i— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  2  cows,  9  heifers,  7  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


A  YP  QHTD  IT  C-Bull  calves  from  cows 
**  *  *V'JHH>I-oJ  that  returned  $100  each 
in  6  months.  R.  TEMPLETON  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE  —Largest  herd  in  Michigan . 


for  sale. 


,,  Milk  and  Beef  strain,  stock 

Chamberlin  &  Son,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 


JS»  I  3XT  3E3 


OHIO  DUROC  PIGS  $8-^4,' 
niiRnn?  thk  big*  i>kep  fellows 

WUIlWWy  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  salo  at  all  times. 

bHENANGO  RI\  ER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-m 

ca.hoi  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Record 
we  sold  and  registered  mot  e  Bci  kshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  Slates.  S  he  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  This  speaks  for  Itself.  11.0.  A- 11.11.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine 

Mature  early.  Hardy  and  very  Prolific. 
Choice  Stock.  Address 

R.  W.  McALLEN,  •  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. -fe, 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor.  Marbledale.  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Large,  strong  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten  this 
tall  If  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
malogue  Sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  all  sold. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  ttvelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

...  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


1910. 
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“  CHIQUENESIS.” 

There  is  an  incurable  mental  disease 
known  as  paresis,  usually  running  its 
course  to  a  fatal  termination  within 
five  years,  in  which  the  victim  imagines 
himself  fabulously  rich,  and  able  to  do 
all  sorts  of  great  things.  I  have  in¬ 
vented  a  word  to  describe  a  mild  and 
not  necessarily  fatal  mental  condition 
suffered  by  many  people :  chiquenesis. 
They  feverishly  dream  of  hens  that  lay 
an  egg  every  day,  and  of  profits  in 
poultry  culture  that  would  lay  the  aver¬ 
age  mail-order  business  in  the  shade. 
The  attack  is  brought  on  by  the  chance 
account  of  what  some  lucky  wight  has 
made  with  a  dozen  hens  somewhere,  and 
one  symptom  is  the  tendency  to  multiply 
these  estimated  profits  by  the  number  of 
hens,  etc.  The  disease  is  much  aggravated 
by  the  advertisements  of  the  various 
“systems”  by  means  of  which  so  many 
dollars  per  square  foot  can  be  coaxed 
out  of  the  soil  of  a  backyard  full  of 
chickens  in  the  city;  of  $10,000  “Peg¬ 
gies,”  ten-dollar  eggs,  etc.  Chiquenesis 
as  a  rule  is  fatal  only  to  the  person  of 
small  means  and  smaller  patience  and 
smallest  skill,  and  can  be  cured  by  a 
few  years  of  sad  experience.  The  great 
number  of  victims  is  a  source  of  much 
profit  to  the  dealers  in  the  guff  that 
causes  the  initial  attack,  and  happy  it 
the  victim  who  can  turn  his  own  losses 
to  gain  by  helping  skin  others  of  his 
class.  This  is  no  fling  at  legitimate 
poultry  business,  which  is  increasing  in 
importance  every  day,  but  at  the  hyster¬ 
ical,  over-wrought  exaggeration  of  values 
of  poultry  which  enriches  a  few  and  dis¬ 
gusts  and  impoverishes  the  many.  A 
years’  reading  of  your  conservative  and 
well-balanced  paper  would  be  profitable 
to  such  victims.  l.  s.  p. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  CORN  HARVESTER  INDISPENABLE. 

I  note  with  much  interest  the  article 
written  by  J.  Henry  Rines  on  page  917. 
In  this  article  he  estimates  the  corn 
harvester  as  of  no  value,  and  even  con¬ 
siders  it  a  damage  to  those  who  use  it, 
caused  by  waste  of  stubble  as  compared 
with  hand  work  with  the  sickle.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  some  experience  in  corn  raising 
and  harvesting,  I  take  exception  to  the 
article  for  the  following  reasons :  I  have 
never  observed  a  field  where  corn  was 
cut  leaving  not  over  an  inch  of  stubble. 
While  the  18-year-old  boy  referred  to 
may  be  an  exception,  the  average  man 
will  leave  a  greater  length  of  stubble 
than  the  binder.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
the  machine  to  leave  over  four  inches 
if  properly  handled  and  the  loose  stones 
picked  from  the  field.  I  consider  the 
four  inches  of  stubble  left  of  but  little 
feeding  value,  and  to  be  fully  as  valu¬ 
able  plowed  under  to  supply  humus  to 
the  soil.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
in  cutting  with  my  machine  four  acres 
a  day,  besides  helping  about  the  chores 
and  milking,  which  would  take  four 
18-year-old  bovs  to  cut.  Furthermore, 
in  this,  a  dairy  country,  where  nearly 
every  farm  in  this  locality  has  from  one  to 
three  silos  to  fill,  there  wouldn’t  be  boys 
nor  men  enough  available  even  to  cut 
the  corn,  saying  nothing  about  the  extra 
work  required  to  handle  the  loose  hand- 
cut  corn.  It  requires  from  four  to  five 
teams  and  the  same  number  of  men  in 
the  lot  to  pitch  corn  when  it  is  not  too 
far  from  the  silo  in  order  to  keep  a  mod¬ 
ern  silage  cutter  busy.  That  is  where 
the  corn  is  in  bundles.  You  can  readily 
see  that  if  it  were  loose  it  would  need 
several  more  men.  There  is  no  time  in 
the  year  when  labor  is  at  such  a  prem¬ 
ium  among  the  dairymen  of  this  section 
as  in  silo  filling.  To  go  back  to  the 
slow  and  laborious  methods  of  cutting 
corn  by  hand  would  necessitate  the 
abandonment  of  the  silo,  a  requisite  to 
successful  dairying.  To  raise  corn  to 
any  great  extent  without  the  aid  of  a 
good  corn  harvester  would  appear  to  me 
as  false  economy.  r.  c  planck. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  CREAM  SEPARATOR  FOR  TWO  COWS. 

I  wish  to  take  exceptions  to  your  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  957,  replying  to  W.  C.  D., 
New  York,  on  the  use  of  a  cream  sep¬ 
arator  for  two  cows.  Should  W.  C.  D. 
have  two  cows  producing  8,000  pounds 
of  milk  each,  the  loss  of  fat  in  skim-milk 
seldom,  if  ever,  is  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  when  the  cream  is  raised 
by  any  gravity  system,  and  a  good  sep¬ 
arator  will  save  this.  This  will  amount 
to  approximately  one  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  at  an  average  of  30  cents  per 
pound,  making  $30.  A  good  separator 
can  be  purchased  for  $50  that  will  take 
care  of  the  milk  from  two  cows,  and  is 
no  more  work  to  keep  clean  than  pans, 
crocks  or  cans.  A  60  per  cent,  income 
on  investment — isn't  this  a  better  invest¬ 
ment  than  Mr.  Lewis  has  to  offer,  and 
right  at  home  where  the  benefits  may  be 
derived  from  the  investment  365  days  in 
the  year?  This  is  not  taking  in  con¬ 
sideration  the  skim-milk,  which  is  fed  to 
calves,  pigs  or  chickens,  and  is  worth 
at  least  twice  as  much  from  the  separa¬ 
tor,  warm  and  sweet,  as  it  is  two  or 
three  days  old  from  the  gravity  system. 
A  separator  shows  a  profit  of  $250  in  10 
years  on  an  investment  of  $50,  which  is 
50  per  cent,  per  annum.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  reader  on  this  subject 
who  has  used  a  separator  with  one,  two 
or  three  cows.  F.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Mule  Lacks  Appetite. 

What  could  I  do  with  a  mule  which  has 
lost  his  appetite?  The  animal  is  in  perfect 
health  and  will  not  feed  on  either  cracked 
corn  or  oats,  but  will  eat  salt  hay  and 
grass.  K.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

Mix  together  two  ounces  of  pure  alcohol, 
one  and  one-half  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of 
gentian  root  and  one  dram  of  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  of  this  give  two  ounces 
three  times  a  day  in  half  a  pint  of  water 
as  a  drench.  Better  have  the  teeth  exam¬ 
ined  by  a  veterinary  dentist,  as  there  may 
he  irregularities  making  mastication  of  food 
painful.  a.  s.  a.  i 

Cough  and  Enlarged  Glands. 

I  have  a  cow  about  four  years  old  and 
she  has  a  lump  in  her  throat  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  Dint  tin  cup.  It 
hinders  her  breathing  very  much.  She  has 
a  cough  whenever  she  eats  dry  feed,  and 
has  an  abnormal  appetite  and  is  also  very 
thin.  She  came  fresh  about  two  months 
ago,  this  is  when  I  noticed  this  lump. 
What  can  I  do  for  her?  g.  M.  h. 

Ohio. 

Lose  no  time  in  having  the  cow  tested 
with  tuberculin,  as  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  disease  is  tuberculosis  affecting 
the  glands  of  the  throat.  The  disease  is 
incurable,  and  the  milk  from  an  affected 
cow  is  dangerous  to  man  and  animals.  If 
she  is  found  to  be  affected  have  your  other 
cattle  tested.  a.  s.  a. 

Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  cow  six  years  old,  due  to  come 
in  November  1.  She  gives  bloody  milk. 
T'dder  is  not  hard  nor  bunchy,  but  en¬ 
larged  some :  is  not  sore.  She  seems  well 
and  all  right  but  that.  She  did  the  same 
a  year  ago.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do, 
if  I  can  do  anything?  F.  n.  k. 

Now  Hampshire. 

Milk  the  cow  three  times  a  day  and 
then  bathe  the  udder  with  cold  water.  At 
night  sponge  it  with  a  solution  of  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint 
of  cold  water.  When  she  calves  should  the 
trouble  continue  or  come  on  again  mix  a 
dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt  in  her  feed  night  and 
morning  for  a  week  or  so  and  at  same 
time  give  the  local  treatment  already  pre¬ 
scribed.  Avoid  all  possible  causes  of 
bruising  of  the  udder.  a.  s.  a. 

Mammitis. 

I  have  a  young  Jersey  cow,  six  years 
old,  fresh  last  June,  which  has  been  all 
right  in  every  way.  Last  night  she  did 
not  come  down  from  the  pasture  with  others 
as  usual.  When  we  went  for  her  she  was 
standing  under  a  tree,  hut  moved  slowly 
when  we  went  around  her.  The  left  hind 
quarter  of  her  udder  seemed  swollen,  and 
when  I  started  to  milk  her  a  little  thick 
substance  passed  from  that  quarter  and  the 
milk  looked  dark.  Since  then  the  milk 
from  that  quarter  is  dark  yellow  water  with 
a  little  milkinoss  about  it.  The  front  quar¬ 
ter  on  the  same  side  started  off  with  a 
thick  ropy  substance,  hut  the  milk  which 
followed  was  all  right.  I  bathed  in  salt 
and  water.  Swelling  has  gone  down  some. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter?  She 
has  been  running  in  the  pasture,  being  fed 
fresh  corn  fodder  each  night.  Can  you 
judge  what  the  cause  might  have  been! 
Do  you  think  a  hurt  would  have  affected  it 
this  way?  L.  a.  f. 

New  York. 

Sudden  inflammation  of  the  udder  such 
as  you  describe  might  have  been  caused 
by  an  injury,  but  more  often  it  comes  from 
chill,  or  from  sudden  change  of  food  and 
consequent  indigestion’.  Keep  her  up.  Give 
her  a  pound  of  epsom  salts  and  half  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger  root  in  three  pints 
of  warm  water  containing  a  cupful  of  black¬ 
strap  molasses.  When  purging  ceases  give 
her  night  and  morning  two  drams  each  of 
saltpeter  and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root. 
Foment  the  udder  with  hot  water  three 
times  a  day  and  then  rub  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantities  of  fluid  extract  of  poke 
root  and  sweet  oil.  Keep  the  udder  stripped 
out.  a.  s.  A. 


I  Want  to  Send  You 


My  Personal 


Announcement 

for 
1911 

— <f  Please 
be  sure  to 
send  me 
your  name 
this  time.” 


SPECIAL,  extraordinary 

such  as  I’ve  got  for  you  right  now, 
don’t  come  but  once  a  year— the  first 
farmer  in  each  neighborhood  to  write  me  gets 
a  big  1911  opportunity — worthwhile  in  most 
practical  money  saving  ways.  Don’t  stop  to 
think  it  over  now.  But  take  your  own  time 
and  use  your  own  best  judgment  after  you 
give  me  the  chance  to  tell  you  my  proposi¬ 
tions  and  send  you  just  the  books  you  want. 


Which  One  of  these 
Four  Big  Books  Do 
You  Want— Or  You 
Can  Have  them  ALL? 


Let  me  tell  you  how  the  Farmers  and  the 
Law  of  Volume  and  a  lifetime  of  actual  farm 
and  manufacturing  experience  have  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  divide  the  profit-melon 
squarely  in  half  with  you — make  prices  based 
on  over  40,000  factory  capacity — and  do  the 
biggest  direct-selling  business  in  implement 
history.  Here  are  my  practical  books: 


1.  Galloway’s 
Grand  New  1911 
Catalog  of  Full 
Line  ol  Manure 
Spreaders. 


2.  Galloway's 
Most  Practical 
Gasoline 
Engine 
Catalog 
Ever 

Published 


3.  Gallo¬ 
way's  "Oil 
Bath" 
Cream 
Separator 
Catalog 


4.  Gallo¬ 
way’s 
Divide  the 
Profit- 
Melon 
General 
Line 
Catalog. 


1  don’t  have  to  include  in  my 
prices  to  you  the  expense  or 
salariesof  bigboardsof  direc¬ 
tors — nor  of  traveling  sales¬ 
men — nor  brokers’,  jobbers’ 
and  retail  agents’  profits,  or 
commissions.  No  middlemen 
at  all  come  between  you  and 
me.  All  of  that  is  cut  right 
off  the  top  of  my  prices  on  all 
Galloway  Machines  of  high¬ 
est  quality, longest  guarantee. 
My  profits  are  small  on  every 
sale,  but  the  Law  of  Volume 
is  my  friend  as  well  as  yours. 
These  books  and  advertise¬ 
ments  are  my  only  salesmen. 
But  this  is  the  cheapest  way 
for  you  and  for  me  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  So  just  write  me 
today,  the  most  convenient 
way.  A  pencil  does  it  all. 
Put  it  up  to  me  by  sending 
me  your  name.  That’s  the 
idea.  Will  you  do  it — now l 

Write 

Me 

Tonight 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 

(Trocars,  Hopples,  Impregnators) 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
Etc.  Received  only  award  World’s 
Fairs  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Write  lor 

Illustrated  Catalouue  HAUSMANN  A 

DUNN  CO..  392  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


LUMP-JAWS 


'positively  cured  In  less 
than  S  weeks  with  oneap- 
pllcation  of — 


ADAMS 

Rapid  LUMP-JAW  Cure 


Easy  method,  little  expense,  no  pain 
or  scars.  Written  guarantee  with  each  bottle. 

REMOV-ALL— "Beats  ’Em  All”  for  Sprains, 
Curb,  Bog  Spavin,  all  lameness.  Sold  on 
money-back  guaranty. 

Free— Treatise  on  curing  animal  diseases. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

H.  C.  ADAMS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept,  so,  Algona,  Iowa 


‘Save-TheHorse’SpavinCure. 


REG.  TRADE  MARIS 


No  half-way,  temporary,  break-down-to-morrow 
kind  of  cures.  Inatead  “  Ha  ▼©-the- Horae”  produces 
a  lasting  and  perfect  cure. 

Besides  the  indisputable  evidence  of  actual  and 
phenomenal  results  on  every  hand,  we  give  a  signed 
contract  that  absolutely  protects  you. 

Fifteen  years  of  success  and  evidence  that  Is  honest 
to  the  core  will  convince.  Send  for  book  on  all  lame¬ 
ness  and  copy  of  signed  contract- 

port  Doposit,  Md..  May  19,  1910.  I  tried  '*  Save- the- Iforse” 
on  o  valuable  maro  that  was  lain©  over  a  yoar  with  bono  Fj>avin. 
It  effected  a  comploto  cure.  She  ia  aa  fast  this  yrar  as  phe  ever 
Was.  1  am  ontirely  satisfied.  PHILIP  It.  BOND. 

8tlll  Hound  Five  Years  After 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich  ,  May  22,  1910.  Fivo  years  mro  I  Rot 
**  Save- the- Horse”  of  you  to  use  on  a  fine  horso  that  had 
injured  Ills  hind  leg,  and  it  cured  him  when  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  said  it  could  not  bo  cured.  J.  E.  BARNES. 

Cl*  HA  a  bottle,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract. 
Vf%  ■  U  U  Send  for  copy,  booklet  &  letters  from  busines"  men  & 
g  I  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  eures  Spavin* 
Thorooghpln,  Ringbone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock,  Wind  puff.  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  &  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horso  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Lx p.  paid. 
TBOY  CHEMICAL  CO,,  24  Commercial  At.,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 


KENDALLS 


“ONLY  SURE  REMEDY 


Gadsdon,  Ala.,  Apr.  26, 1009. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  mo  copy  of  your 
TREATISE.  I  havo  been  using  your  Spavin  Cure 

for  20  years,  and  And  It  1a  the  only  sure  rem.c!i, 
It  la  the  beat  llnlmont  I  can  get  lor  horae  end 
man.  Yours  truly,  W.J.  McBee. 

That  tells  the  whole  story,  and  it  Is  the  ex- 
►erience  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  bad 
in  the  past  10  years,  and  it's  the  experience  you 
will  have — “It  1b  tlio  only  sure  remedy” — 

For  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint, 
Swellings  and  All  Lameness 

Sold  By  Druggists — 91.00  a  Bottle,  6  bottles  for 
65.00.  Keep  It  on  hand  always.  Be  ready  for  t  .e 
emergency.  Kendall’s  stops  the  pain,  starts  the 
circulation,  penetrates  and  removes  the  cause 
of  the  disorders.  Ask  fora  freecopy  of  “A  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse.”  If  not  at  dealers  write  to — 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  VL 


S3  PACKAGE ' 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL. 

,  HEAVE 

///lik  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P» 


ieocele, 

tnents, 


Can’t  Cut  Out 


A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or 
THOKOUGHTIN,  but 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  lioeg 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $”.00  per 
bottle  at  d’lers  ordcliv’d.Book4I>free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind. 
$1  bottlo.  Reduces  Varicose  Veins, Yar- 
ITydrocole,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  I.lga- 
En larged  Glamls.  Allays  pain  quickly. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


0EATH  TO  LEAVES 

ME WTflH^C  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
HCll  I  U  H  w  and  Indigestion  Core. 

:an  cures  heaves.  The  third 
is  guaranteed  to  ci'.re  or 
moneyrefunded.il  percan 
at  dealers,  or  express  pre¬ 
paid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Sound  Horses 

and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

\WNNfS 

OINTMEKT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  $  1 .00  per 

Bottlo.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 

Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  W.Y. 
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A  CONCRETE  FLOOR  FOR  STABLE. 

i 

I  am  building  a  cow  stable  with  base¬ 
ment  underneath  ;  ilOor  timbers 'are  heavy, 
laid  close  and  covered  with  two-inch  plank, 
well  spiked,  making  very  solid  floor.  I 
wish  to  prevent  the  liquids  from  running 
through  into  the  basement.  Will  two 
inches  of  concrete  over  that  floor  do  it? 
In  what  proportion  should  it  be  mixed,  and 
how  much  cement  will  be  required  to  con¬ 
crete  oOO  square  feet  of  floor  sunacc?  The 
concrete  will  be  planked  over  where  cows 
stand.  h.  a.  J. 

Vermont. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  H.  A.  J.  The 
.  fact  is  that  I  have  just  such  a  problem 
to  solve,  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
many  of  your  readers  who  are  left  a 
legacy  of  a  manure  cellar  under  the  cow 
stable,  and  who  now  believe  it  to  be  un¬ 
sanitary.  The  question  is  how  to  have 
a  cement  floor  in  the  cow  stable  and 
have  it  tight  enough  so  that  the  old  cel¬ 
lar  may  be  used  for  storage.  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  try  the  following  plan :  One 
coat  of  rich  cemert,  say  one  part  cement 
to  two  parts  sand  and  two  or  three  of 
crushed  stone  or  very  fine  stone.  Then 
before  this  is  thoroughly  dry  cover  with 
woven  wire  fencing  spiked  to  the  sides 
of  the  barn,  and  cover  with  another 
inch  of  cement  mixture.  The  wire  will 
furnish  reinforcement,  but  of  course  will 
not  stop  leakage.  I  wish  the  question 
might  be  thoroughly  discussed,  because 
there  are  many  of  us  who  are  up  against 
the  problem  and  some  one  must  have 
solved  it  successfully.  Many  of  the  old 
stables  are  low,  and  the  floor  needs  to 
be  as  thin  as  possible  because  the  room 
cannot  be  spared.  How  thin  can  the 
cement  be  and  have  the  requisite  strength 
and  water-turning  qualities? 

E.  S.  BINGHAM. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  print  this  question  with¬ 
out  a  complete  answer  in  order  to  learn 
the  facts  from  practical  farmers.  No 
doubt  some  of  our  readers  have  worked 
out  this  problem.  Will  they  tell  us  how 
it  was  done? 


SHEEP  RAISING  IN  IOWA. 

Sheep  raising  in  Iowa  is  very  rapidly 
becoming  one -of  the  most  popular  lines 
of  agricultural  production  in  the  State. 
Iowa  is  well  situated  near  the  great  mar- 
*  kets,  and  raises  all  kinds  of  the  best  of  j 
feeds  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  admir-  i 
ably  adapted  for  sheep  raising.  Sheep 
farming  will  no  doubt  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  for  some  time.  Sheep  are  popular 
'  with  Iowa  farmers  just  now  as  scaven-  ! 
gers;  that  is,  the  farmers  have  come  to 
believe  that  they  can  keep  a  flock  of  a 
hundred  sheep  on  their  farms  of  a  quai- 
ter  section  and  feed  them  little  else  than 
what  would  have  been  wasted  under  the 
i  old  system.  This  idea  is  especially  im¬ 
pressive  just  as  present,  when  there  are 
72  ewes  grazing  in  a  15-acre  stubble  field 
nearby.  The  field  was  seeded  with  rape 
and  clover  when  the  oats  were  sown. 
Since  the  oat  crop  was  removed  the  rape 
and  clover  have  come  on  and  made  an 
abundance  of  feed  for  the  farm  flock. 
They  proved  to  be  excellent  destroyers 
of  weeds  in  stubble  fields  and  along  fence 
rows.  Not  only  do  they  destroy  such 
weeds  but  thrive  and  grow  on  them. 

Another  phase  of  sheep  farming  that 
is  appealing  to  some  of  the  older  ones 
in  the  business  is  the  production  of  early 
lambs.  The  ewes  are  bred  so  that  the 
lambs  come  as  early  as  possible.  Then 
the  lambs  are  forced  from  the  start  and 
sold  when  they  have  reached  the  weight 
of  SO  or  100  pounds.  This  brings  the 
quickest  returns  of  all  farm  animals,  and 
all  engaged  in  this  early  lamb  marketing 
are  well  pleased  and  declare  that  they 
are  making  good  profits.  Iowa  farmers 
are  rapidly  coming  to  a  system  ot  stock 
farming  in  order  to  conserve  the  fertility 
of  their  soils.  Many  of  those  who  are 
now  turning  to  live-stock  farming  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  sheep.  As  feeding  stock,  sheen 
will  finish  off  quicker,  make  as  good 
gains  as  cattle,  and  often  yield  a  better 
profit.  Since  sheep  have  become  so 
numerous  a  strong  demand  for  purebred 
breeding  stock  has  sprung  up.  There  are 


a  large  number  of  experienced  sheepmen 
who  have  gone  to  raising  purebreds  to 
supply  tiie  local  demand.  They  find  ready 
sale  for  all  the  stock  they  have  to  sell. 
There  is  probably  no  class  of  purebred 
stock  that  is  yielding  a  better  profit  in 
Iowa  than  sheep.  Quite  a  number  of  im¬ 
ported  sheep  are  being  brought  into  the 
State  every  year,  and  are  finding  ready 
sale. 

The  beginners  in  sheep  raising  are 
meeting  with  quite  a  number  of  difficul¬ 
ties.  Many  of  those  who  have  recently 
started  in  the  business  have  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  sheep.  They  may 
have  worked  all  their  lives  with  other 
stock  and  know  perfectly  well  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  horse,  or  cow,  or  hog.  but 
when  they  try  to  select  a  desirable  sheep 
they  are  at  a  loss.  Sheep  all  look  very 
much  the  same  to  them.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  tell  a  Shropshire  from 
an  Oxford  or  a  Hampshire.  For  the 
same  reason  there  is  unnecessary  trouble 
with  diseases.  A  novice  in  the  business 
does  not  recognize  maggots  until  he  has 
lost  a  number  of  sheep  from  that  cause. 
Quite  a  number  of  animals  will  be 
allowed  to  go  lame  before  he  realizes 
that  foot  rot  is  amongst  them.  He  allows 
them  to  graze  the  same  pasture  for  long- 
periods  of  time.  When  he  awakes  to  the 
fact  that  his  sheep  have  been  unthrifty 
for  some  time  he  learns  of  the  stomach 
worm  and  how  to  guard  against  it.  Not 
all  Iowa  sheep  breeders  are  in  this  class, 
and  those  who  belong  there  are  rapidly 
gaining  knowledge  and  joining  the  ranks 
of  successful  sheep  growers.  Several 
agencies  are  at  work  spreading  the  gospel 
of  sheep  farming.  The  agricultural 
papers  are  constantly  publishing  articles 
that  are  practical,  reliable  and  helpful. 
Many  men  from  the  college  are  going 
back  to  the  farm  and  taking  up  sheep 
work.  h.  E.  M. 

Iowa. 


MOTHERS  NEED 
Scott’s  Emulsion 


Many  mothers  have  learned 
how  much  they  needed 

Scott's  Emulsion 

by  taking  it  to  show  their 
children  that  It  was  a  sweet 
medicine. 

For  thirty-five  years  it  has 
been  the  best  known  specific 
against  fatigue  and  enfeeble- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  standard 
remedy  for  warding  off  and 
relieving  colds  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 


Put  a 
Concrete  Pit  in 
the  Spring  House 


■a? 


It  will  be  infinitely  better  than 
a  wooden  one  —  free  from  slime, 
easily  kept  clean,  and  water-tight. 


EDISON 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


will  make  it  stronger  and  more  economically  than  any  other 
cement,  because  “  Edison,  ”  being  io%  finer  than  any  other, 
makes  jo%  more  concrete;  or  you  can  get  io%  more  strength 
than  with  an  equal  amount  of  any  other  brand. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  about  concrete  it  will  pay 
you  to  know.  We  like  to  answer  questions. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  free  of  charge  a  book,  “How  to  mix 
and  use  concrete  on  the  farm.”  Please  write  for  it  today. 

Edison  Portland  Cement  Company,  801  St.  James  Building,  New  York 


Your  Cows  Need  Comfort 


r  Give  it  to  them  with  Louden’s  Sanitary  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

Yon  will  be  repaid  over  and  over  by  the  increase  of  both  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  barn  equipped  with 
the  most  ei*mor'yc®].  and  up-to-date  sanitary  barn  equipment  made. 
Louden  8  steel  Stalls  ara  madeof  tubular  steel.  Simple,  strong  and 
practically  indestructible.  Once  installed  th6y  are  there  for  a  life- 
time.  They  aftord  ample  ventilation,  light  and  perfect  sanitation 
They  have  no  flat  surfaces  to  catch  and  hold  dirt.  Made  for  either 
cement  or  wooden  floors. 

Louden’s  Stanchions — are  the  perfect  stanchions,  affording  the  cow 
almost  the  same  freedom  when  feeding  or  sleeping  as  if  free,  vet 
keeps  them  perfectly  lined  up  stall  times.  Catch  is  easily  opened 
with  gloved  hand,  yet  is  completely  “cow  proof.”  Made  entirely  of 
steel.  Bo  wood  to  harbor  dirt, — no  sharp  corners  to  injure  cows. 
The  Louden  Electro  Galvanizing  Process  with  which  we  finish 
Louden  Equipment  when  desired,  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  and 
durability  of  the  equipment.  It  is  a  perfect  coating  of  pure  zinc 
the  best  preventative  of  corrosion  known,  applied  by  special  process' 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  hot  process  galvanizing  ' 
Investigation  before  equipping  your  barn  may  save  you  diuappoint- 
«  C?t-.v  ‘  che“Pe,rto  Put  “LOUDEN  QUALITY”  in  your  barn  at 
firs.,  than  to  experiment  with  inferior  equipment.  Write  for  catalog 
of  modern  labor  and  monejtsaving  barn  equipment, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  601  Broadway  Fairfield,  la. 


“NEW  MODERN” 


FEED  and 
LITTER 


CARRIERS 


Do  twice  the  work  in  half  the  time. 
THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES. 
Easy  to  use  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manger 
and  watering  basin  is 
the  best  yet. 


‘‘NEW  MODERN” 
Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  nor  easier  to  keep 
clean. 


Write  for  Catalog . 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  59  Mala  St„  Attica,  N.  Y 

"Everything  for  the  Barn.” 


J 


✓ 


pay  lor  every 
inch  of  wire 


My/ 


Don’t  forget  the  fact !  If  there  are  clamps,  twists 
or  wraps  in  a  fence  every  clamp,  twist  or  wrap  wastes 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  of  wire — wire  costs  money 
— you  pay  for  the  waste.  Clamps,  twists  and  wraps  do 
not  add  to  the  strength  or  durability  of  the  fence ;  they  do  add 
to  its  cost.  The  strongest  fence  is  the  lowest  in  cost,  because  it  is  made 
without  wasting  an  inch  of  wire. 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 


Is  made  of  Open  Hearth  Wire ,  electrically  welded . 

The  wires  are  electrically  welded  at  every  point  of  contact — the  weld  is  even 
stronger  than  the  wire; — the  galvanizing  by  our  own  improved  process.  Every 
wire  is  open  hearth  wire,  conceded  to  be  stronger,  tougher  and  better  in 
every  way  than  Bessemer  steel  wire.  Line  and  stay  wires  are  of  the  same 
gauge  (size) — a  point  that  counts  for  strength  and  long  life. 

We  merely  ask  you  not  to  purchase  any  fence  until  you’ve  seen  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect' 

— the  fence  without  a  weakness,  and  without  waste.  Made  in  73  different  styles 
for  every  fence  purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


1910. 
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The  New  York  Exchange  price  of  milk  is 
$1.91  per  40-quart  can,  netting  four  cents 
per  quart  to  snippers  in  the  26-cent  freight 
zone  who  have  no  local  station  charges. 
There  are  four  freight  zones  for  milk  hauled 
to  New  York,  viz. :  23,  26,  29  and  32  cents 
per  40-quart  can.  These  figures  are  fixed 
by  the  inter-state  commerce  authorities  for 
certain  distances  on  the  various  lines  of 
railroads.  Very  little  milk  is  now  received 
from  the  23-cent  zone,  which  covers  the 
territory  within  about  40  miles  of  New 
York.  The  32-cent  zone  extends  north  into 
the  Black  River  country  of  New  York 
State,  and  as  far  west  as  Salamanca. 


Whether  or  not  Nathan  Straus  stands  by 
his  decision  to  discontinue  the  distribution 
of  pasteurized  milk  in  New  York  City  the 
municipality  will  take  up  the  work  next 
year.  At  the  hearing  October  18  by  the 
bqdget  committee  on  the  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Health  Commissioner  Led- 
erle  explained  that  his  department  contem¬ 
plated  establishing  pasteurization  stations. 
After  the  meeting  Borough  President  Me- 
Aneny  said :  “The  comptroller,  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast,  President  Mitchell  and  myself, 
forming  the  committee,  heartily  approve  of 
the  plan,  and  whether  Mr.  Straus  decides 
to  continue  his  philanthropic  work  or  not 
the  city  will  be  in  the  milk  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  business  next  Summer.” 


Milk  is  now  bringing  the  farmers  about 
four  cents  a  quart  for  4  per  cent.,  but  it 
still  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  by-product 
in  order  to  show  a  profit  at  four  cents ; 
for  accurate  accounts  kept  by  reliable 
farmers  in  this  locality,  show  that  to  be 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  present  time. 
During  the  Winter  months  4*4  cents  is 
about  cost  of  production.  The  situation 
this  year  is  better  than  last,  and  more  milk 
is  being  shipped  from  (Greenwich.  I  should 
say  50  per  cent,  more  than  a  year  ago.  As 
yet  no  material  reduction  has  taken  place 
in  the  cost  of  cow  feed;  but  a  lowering  of 
that  item  of  cost  is  looked  for  before  long. 
The  price  of  cows  is  up  from  that  of  a 
year  ago ;  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
price  of  beef ;  in  other  words,  cows  for 
beefing  purposes  will  realize  more  now  than 
ever  before  which  has  set  prices  of  milkers 
up  also.  Our  locality  has  only  recently 
gone  into  the  milk  business  to  any  extent; 
but  the  farmers  have  already  shown  the 
effect  of  carrying  more  stock.  More  Hoi- 
steins  are  being  brought  into  this  territory 
than  ever  before,  although  personally  I 
have  had  better  luck  from  an  economical 
standpoint  with  Guernseys.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  some  form  of  municipal  milk 
depots  would  go  far  towards  helping  both 
producer  and  consumer.  I  do  not  think 
the  middleman  is  all  to  blame  for  the  high 
milk  prices  to  consumer  or  low  price  to 
producer.  I  might  add  one  thing  more  in 
regard  to  our  locality  which  I  understand 
is  also  true  in  general  where  milk  is  being 
bought  by  city  dealers.  No  cows  are  being 
raised  to  any  extent  And  it  looks  as  if 
before  long  there  would  be  a  decided 
scarcity.  I.  c.  b. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


An  Iowa  cow,  Rouge  2d,  of  Brookfield, 
owned  by  the  Iowa  State  College,  gave  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July  1,037  pounds  of 
milk,  testing  6.45  per  cent  fat.  In  the  six 
and  one-half  months  from  then  until  August 
1  she  produced  $116.92  worth  of  butter  fat. 
After  deducting  the  cost  of  feed  this  left 
a  net  profit  of  $68.20.  The  total  amount 
of  milk  produced  in  this  time  was  6,778.8 
pounds,  and  of  butter  fat  362.59  pounds. 
This  cow  is  an  imported  Guernsey  of  good 
pedigree.  Prof.  Gregory  of  the  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege  says:  “While  this  cow  has  a  typical 
dairy  form,  she  shows  no  special  indications 
of  being  an  extraordinary  producer.  It 
took  the  scales  and  the  test  to  disclose  that 
fact.  There  are  a  good  many  cows  on 
every  farm  in  the  State  that  are  doing 
a  great  deal  better  than  the  owner  has 
any  idea  of.  There  are  others  that  are 
poorer  that  he  would  like  to  believe.  It 
takes  the  scales  and  tester  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  between  these  two  classes 
of  cows.” 


The  milk  business  in  Maine  is  all  handled 
through  a  small  group  of  contractors.  They 
have  special  arrangements  with  the  rail¬ 
road  that  practically  eliminate  competition, 
and  make  it  about  impossible  for  a  new¬ 
comer  to  get  a  foothold.  Still  our  con¬ 
tractors  pay  enough  more  for  butter  fat 
to  go  as  sweet  cream  to  Boston,  that  the 
farmers  found  it  a  business  proposition  to 
sell  their  cream  and  buy  western  butter. 
A  reliable  authority  estimates  that  200  tons 
of  western  butter  were  sold  and  consumed 
in  Maine  last  year.  Prices  have  risen 
sharply,  yet  the  gross  business  of  the  com¬ 
panies5  operations  in  the  State  have  fallen 
off.  To  my  mind  that  indicates  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  profit  in  dairying  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer.  Returns  to  the  State  assess¬ 
ors  show  that  the  live  stock  in  the  State 
is  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  M. 


Figures  given  by  the  American  Ware¬ 
houseman  show  the  following  amounts  of 
butter  stored  at  32  large  storage  houses: 


October  1,  1910. ...a......... 

October  1,  1909 . 

October  1,  1908 . 

October  1,  1907 . 

October  1,  1906 . 

The  gain  for  September  was 
pounds. 


Pounds. 

62,865,000 

50,481,000 

66,552,394 

49,507,777 

50,418,963 

3,324,789 


The  following  figures  show  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  oleo  at  Chicago  in  9  months  of  this 


year : 

Uncolored. 

lbs. 

Sept.  . 8,564,352 

Aug . 6,293,868 

July  . 4,276,780 

June  . 4,992,828 

May  . 6,359,108 

April  . 7,816,588 

March  . 8,973,100 

Feb . 8,285,920 

Jan.  . . 9,959,160 


Colored.  Totals. 

lbs.  lbs. 

189,022  8,753,374 

159,213  6,453,081 

139,977  4,416,757 

141,141  5,133,969 

168,872  6,527,980 

196,604  8,013,192 

229,015  9,202,115 

229,938  8,515,858 

230,089  10,189,249 


Totals  ..65,521,624  1,683,871  67,205,575 

The  total  estimated  production  for  the 
entire  country  was  107,528,000  pounds. 


A  circular  from  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  gives  the  following  num¬ 
ber  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle 'in  New  York: 
llolsteins,  32,080 ;  Jerseys,  6,448 ;  Guern¬ 
seys,  2,907 ;  Ayrshire,  2,065.  Madison 
County  leads  with  greatest  number  of  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  (3,866)  and  Onondaga 
second  with  2,507.  In  1909  there  were 
1,789,000  milch  cows  in  New  York.  Thus 


only  about  one  in  40  was  a  pure-blood.  If 
the  theory  of  pedigreed  breeding  is  correct 
at  least  half  these  animals  should  be 
blooded  stock  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Why 
is  it  that  the  proportion  is  so  small? 

A  milking  contest  is  being  held  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  with  the  following 
conditions :  “Contestants  will  be  required 
to  milk  a  group  of  two  cows  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  different  group  of  two  cows  in 
the  evening,  of  the  competition.  Pails  and 
stools  will  be  provided  by  the  management 
but  milkers  may  furnish  their  own  if  they 
wish.  In  making  entry  applicant  must 
state  whether  or  not  he  intends  to  furnish 
his  own  pail  and  stool.  The  judge  will  be 
appointed  by  the  manager  of  the  dairy 
show.  Judging  will  be  according  to  the 
following  scale  of  points  :  Cleanliness,  50  ; 
speed,  20 ;  manner  of  milking,  20 ;  strip¬ 
ping,  10 ;  total,  100.” 

Your  article  on  page  624  in  relation  to 
importations  of  cream  is  correct  only  in 
part.  There  is  a  duty  on  butter  and  there 
is  a  duty  on  cream  of  five  cents  a  gallon, 
and  the  30,510  gallons  mentioned  paid  a 
duty  of  $1,525.50.  The  tariff  is  bad  enough 
when  you  give  it  correctly.  w.  a.  g. 

Island  Pond,  Yt. 

R.  N.-Yr. — This  is  con-ect.  Under  the  old 
bill  cream  was  free.  There  is  a  tariff  now 
of  two  cents  per  gallon  on  milk. 

The  Bordens  will  permit  farmers  to  feed 
silage  from  what  their  inspectors  call  satis¬ 
factory  siloes.  This  means  inspection.  We 
would  like  to  have  reports  from  farmers 
who  succeed  in  passing  such  inspection  so 
as  to  know  what  tests  are  applied. 

COW  NOTES. 

Farmers  as  a  rule  in  this  vicinity  are  in 
pretty  good  shape  for  the  Winter.  A  good 
crop  of  hay  was  harvested,  and  corn  is  an 
average  crop.  I  think  potatoes  suffered  the 
most  during  the  July  drought,  but  late 

potatoes  were  benefited  by  rains  which 
came  later.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  se¬ 
vere  drought  now,  and  farmers  who  depend 
on  pasture  are  suffering.  As  a  consequence 
the  milk  supply  has  shrunk  and  is  scarce 
at  present.  Prices  range  from  seven  to  10 
cents.  h.  p.  b. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Good  fresh  milch  cows  readily  bring  $90 
to  $100 ;  farrow  cows  $35  to  $40,  and 

cows  due  to  freshen  in  the  Spring  $40  to 
$60.  These  are  considered  very  high  prices 
in  this  section.  Dealers  and  buyers  all  re¬ 
port  a  great  scarcity  of  cows.  These  prices 
are  about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  one 
year  ago.  The  hay,  grain  and  silage 

corn  crops  were  all  good  this  year,  so 

would  say  that  there  is  a  much  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  feeds  on  hand  than  one  year 
ago.  Most  of  the  milk  produced  here  goes 
to  New  lTork,  and  we  have  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  grain,  as  no  farm  would  pro¬ 
duce  enough  grain  to  feed  cows  for  milk 
in  the  Winter.  At  the  price  of  milk,  cows 
and  grain,  it  looks  like  a  losing  proposi¬ 
tion  to  the  producer ;  at  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  farm¬ 
ers  here.  a.  s. 

Maunnsville,  N.  Y. 


1120  lbs.  Milk  Daily 
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My  cow,  Lunde  Korndyke,  H.  F. 
now  under  official  and  year  test  made 
118  lbs.  milk  daily.  As  she  did  not 
seem  to  relish  the  feed  I  changed  to 
Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  and  she  made 
120  lbs,  on  28  lbs.  of  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration.  I  consider  it  the  best  feed  I 
ever  used. 

J.  J.  LARABEE  (H.  F.  Ass’n.) 

Demster,  N.  Y. 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  not 
only  makes  records  but 
makes  milk  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Write  us  today  asking 
how  to  increase  your  net 
profits  $1.00  daily. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


DIAMOND  PREPARED  PAINTS  or  LINSEED  OIL  &  WHITE  LEAD 

Is  extra  quality  paint.  Cheaper  than  you  can  mis  the  materials.  I  If  you  prefer  tomixyour  own  paints  in  the  old  way  use  our  brands 
No  wa*te  aa  what  is  left  iu  package,  you  can  save  for  next  job.  |  — “none  better.”  These  materials  are  in  our  Diamond  Faints. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


f  GENUINE  OLD  PROCESS 

l  The  rich  double  gain  feed. 


OATTHMCCCn  HA  ET  A  I  /  The  best  4 1  per  cent  Protein  IVlea I  to  feed  with 
VS  VJr  |  |  vSreOELIL  U  IYiELAvLb  t  oil  meal,  silage,  corn  fodder,  etc. 

Orders  Filled  Promptly  At  Right  Prices.  If  You  Want  THE  VERY  BEST,  Order  Our  Brands 

THOMPSON  &  COMPANY,  Diamond  Paint  &  Oil  Works,  ALLEGHENY,  PENNA. 

iyjyis  WITHOUT  MiLfr 

|  Write  for  Free  Booklet 

‘How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 

Contain*  lull  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800, 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


A  Message 
To  Dairymen 


Important 


Right  Now  owinS  to  the  unusually  favorable  mar- 

"  1  i  ket  conditions,  especially  in  prices  on  all  high 

protein  concentrates,  wide-awake  dairymen  can  save  $5  to $8  per 
ton  on  feed  bills  by  adopting-  the  following  feeding  plan,  which  leading 
dairymen  say  is  the  greatest  saving  method  experienced  in  years. 

In  Addition  they  find  it  produces  a  big  increase  in  milk,  and  a 
■  ii  decided  improvement  in  the  ‘  ‘  condition  ’  ’  of  their 


PER  TON 

On  Your  Feed 


cows — a  feature  so  important  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  winter  milking  period. 

‘  ‘Condition’  *  means  money  to  the  owner  when  milk  prices  are  the  highest. 

Here  is  the  Plan 

You,  no  doubt,  are  feeding  high  protein  concentrates  such  as  gluten,  cotton  seed  meal, 
malt  sprouts,  etc.  If  you  will  combine  SCHUMACHER  FEED  with  any  of  these  to 
the  amount  of  half  to  two-thirds  the  ration,  you  will  save  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  ton  on 
your  feed  and  get  better  results  in  both  milk  and  “condition’*  of  your  cows. 

Here  is  the  Proof 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  e  evan,  . 

Gentlemen: — I  was  feeding:  one  bushel  Gluten,  one  bushel  Bran,  and  one  bushel  Cornmeal 
mixed,  (equal  parts  bulk) ,  when  I  was  advised  to  feed  one  bushel  Gluten  and  two  bushels 
Schumacher  Stock  Feed.  I  was  milking  18  cows;  in  three  days  my  cows  gained  62  pounds  of 
milk.  They  continued  to  do  fine.  I  used  up  my  supply  of  Schumacher  Stock  Feed  and  went 
after  more  but  the  dealer  was  out.  I  bought  bran  and  meal  and  went  back  to  my  former  ration. 

In  two  days  my  cows  dropped  down  50  pounds  in  milk.  I  bought  more  Schumacher  as  soon 
as  I  could,  and  am  getting  very  fine  results  again.  My  cows  not  only  give  more  milk  but  keep  in 
better  condition.  I  have  also  fed  my  horses  Schumacher  Feed  and  I  never  had  them  keep  in  as 
good  shape  doing  heavy  work.  Yours  truly,  C.  B.  AMES. 

The  Reason  Schumacher  Feed  saves  so  much  is  because  it  rounds  out  the  ration  perfectly. 

»  i  It  supplies  those  nutrients  your  ration  lacks  which  build  strong  tissue  and  rich 

blood — which  nourish  the  body  and  give  the  animal  that  strength  and  vitality  so  essential  when  she 
is  under  the  strain  of  heavy,  forced  milk  flow.  It  is  without  question  the  best  “balance”  you  can 
get,  because  the  most  scientifically  prepared.  In  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  ration  in  itself  and  many 
successful  dairymen  feed  nothing  else.  Where  “forcing”  the  flow  is  desired,  the  high  concen¬ 
trates  are  desirable,  but  “forcing”  cannot  last  unless  something  is  fed  to  maintain  the 
physical  powers.  Hence  with  the  use  of  Schumacher  Feed  you  can  cut  down  the 
concentrates — save  money — save  your  cows — increase  the  yield  and  maintain 
better,  healthier  herds.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Schumaclier  and  test  out  this 
plan.  You  wid  be  surprised  at  the  results.  If  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co Chicago,  U.  S.  A, 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Feeds  in 
the  World • 


Schumacher  Feed  is  Also  Fine  for  All  Farm  Stock 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

On  May  28,  1909,  we  contracted  with 
the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  for  a  cure  for  my  wife  wlio  suf¬ 
fers  from  epilepsy.  I  enclose  a  paper  .which 
the  doctor  wrote,  but  it  was  verbally 
agr<  ed  that  if  they  failed  to  effect  a  per¬ 
manent  cure  within  one  year  they  would 
refund  .every  cept  we  paid.  We  paid  $15 
as  a  first,  payment.  Sometime  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  before  the  second  payment  was  due, 
we  filled  out  a  blank  like  the  reverse  of 
this  sheet  and  mailed  it  for  a  supply  of 
medicine  as  usua).  They  failed  to  send 
the  medicine,  thereby  breaking  the  contract. 
I  wrote  them  since,  but  failed  to  get  a 
reply.  By  the  contract  (verbal)  they 
should  refund  my  $15.  Can  you  get  it  for 
us?  a.  J.  B. 

Virginia. 

No,  we  cannot  collect  ,  an  account  of 
this  kind,  though  we  made  the  effort 
just  to  do  what  we  could.  It  is  a  fake 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  the  only  chance 
of  getting  a  dollar  back  from  a  faker  is 
his  .  presumption  that  the  returns  will 
keep  us  still  and  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  more  from  other  people 
who  will  keep  still  about  it.  No  one 
but  a  quack  would  make  such  a  con¬ 
tract  or  promise,  and  he  knew  when  he 
made  it  that  he  could  .  not  make  good, 
it  is,  we  know,  a  great  temptation  to 
patronize  any  promise  of  relief  for  the 
sick;  but  these  quacks  only  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  misfortune.  Leave 
them  alone  and  rely  on  your  trusted 
local  physician.  He  may  not  cure  your 
ills,  but  he  will  do  more  than  these 
charlatans  do  for  you. 

Enclosed  I  hand  you  copy  of  two  in¬ 
voices  peaches  shipped  to  Mr.  J.  II.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  last  season  on 
commission,  amounting  to  39  crates.  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  this  party  since 
I  sent  the  goods,  although  I  have  written 
him  several  times.  I  enclose  herewith  the 
only  letter  I  ever  received  from  him,  ask¬ 
ing  that  I  make  him  shipments,  to  which  I 
replied  that  I  would,  and  did,  to  my  sor¬ 
row.  Will  you  take  this  party  in  hand  and 
sec  if  you  can  get  anything  out  of  him? 
Of  course,  as  they  were  shipped  on  con¬ 
signment,  we  will  have  to  take  his  word 
as  to  what  he  received  for  the  peaches, 
but  they  certainly  were  nice  peaches  and 
put  up  in  good  shape.  I  sold  about  1000 
bushels  last  year,  and  he  is  the  only  party 
I  did  not  find  to  be  a  white  man.  I  have 
given  him  up.  s.  r.  v.  D. 

New  York. 

This  complaint  reached  us  last  April, 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  collect  the 
account  or  to  get  any  reply  whatever 
from  Mr.  Gallagher.  His  rating  would 
not  justify  the  shipment  of  goods  on 
either  consignment  or  on  account.  Cash 
transactions  are  recommended.  Mr. 
Gallagher  is  in  something  of  an  agri-  j 
cultural  section,  and  some  of  his  farmer 
friends  majr  be  enough  interested  in  him 
to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  settling  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  kind.  The  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Association  has  a 
committee  now  to  look  after  such  com¬ 
plaints  on  behalf  of  members  and  pro¬ 
ducers  generally  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  State  itself,  through  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  who  appreciates 
the  importance  of  the  work  will  take  a 
hand  iii  such  cases.  It  is  little  short  of 
an  outrage  that  men  of  the  Gallagher 
type  be  permitted  to  solicit  consign¬ 
ments,  receive  the  goods,  and  put  the 
proceeds  into  their  pockets,  while  the 
producer  and  shipper  whistles  in  vain 
for  his  returns.  Little  good  it  does  a 
man  to  double  his  production  while  the 
rogues  get  away  with  the  goods  after 
paying  the  freight  charges.  Let  us  li¬ 
cense  commission  merchants  in  New 
York  State,  and  compel  them  to  put  up 
a  bond  for  good  behavior. 

The  brokerage  firm  of  B.  II.  Scheftels  & 
Co.,  of  No.  44  Broad  street.  New  York  City, 
of  which  Jacob  Simon  Herzig,  a  former 
convict  who  now  calls  himself  George 
Graham  Itice,  has  been  the  chief  scheming 
spirit  in  the  promotion  of  Ely  Central. 
.Tumbo  Extension,  Kawhide  Coalition  and 
several  other  securities  of  doubtful  value, 
was  put  out  of  business,  temporarily  at 
least,  yesterday.  The  main  office  in  this 
city  aiid  the  six  branches  in  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  were  visited  by  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  13  men  connected  with 
the  concern  were  put  under  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  using  the  United  States  mails 
with  intent  to  defraud  investors. 

The  above  is  from  a  local  report.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  concern  had  received 
money  from  12,000  people  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $200  to  $20,000  each. 
About  200  typewriters  were  kept  busy, 
one-half  days,  the  other  half  nights, 
sending  out  letters  to  investors.  An 
alleged  financial  paper  was  controlled  by 
them,  and  copies  of  it  mailed  to  invest¬ 
ors  to  prove  the  value  of  the  securities 
they  were  selling.  All  this  with  the 
regular  newspaper  advertising  ran  to 
$3,000  a  day,  but  it  is  estimated  that  they 
were  receiving  as  high  as  $20,000  a  day. 
The  Ely  Central  stock  it  is  alleged  was 
picked  up  by  the  concern  at  about  three 
cents  a  share,  par  value  $10.  After  the 
company  had  become  defunct,  this  stock 
was  boomed  up  to  more  than  $1  a  share. 
Nat  Goodwin,  the  actor,  was  associated 
with  Rice  in  the  Rawhide  Coalition 
scheme,  and  small  actors  and  chorus 
girls,  it  is  said,  invested  heavily  in  the  j 
stock.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  gov-  j 


ernment" is  getting  after  these  stock- 
seiling  rogues.  But  the  government 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  it  all.  The 
people  must  use  horse  sense  th'emselves. 
Usually  the  money  is  gone  before  the 
government  can  get  evidence  that  will 
justify  it  in  action.  The  women  who 
are  now  sending  their  money  to  St. 
Louis  for  debentures,  may  well  read  ex¬ 
periences  of  tliis  kind  the  second  time 
over.  Those  who  may  be  able  to  stand 
the  loss  themselves  should  consider  the 
hardship  they  bring  on  others  less  able 
to  lose,  through  their  example  and  in¬ 
fluence.  This  brokerage  concern  got 
people’s  money  by  offering  bigger  profits 
than  legitimate  business  will  pay.  Big 
promise  in  one  form  or  another  is  the 
bait  always  used  by  financial  crooks. 

We  notice  In  your  weekly  paper  the  suc¬ 
cess  you  are  having  with  collecting  ac¬ 
counts  for  your  subscribers,  and  we  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  feature  to  try  to 
interest  you  in  a  claim  we  have  against 
Robert  N.  Fleagle  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md- 
We  enclose  the  account,  amounting  to 
$65.41.  We  will  be  glad  to  pay  any  costs 
or  expense  to  you,  and  will  try  to  return 
your  kind  interest  In  our  behalf.  s.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  owner  of  this  concern  has  left 
for  parts  unknown.  He  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  United  States  authorities 
on  account  of  illegal  acts  in  handling 
oleomargarine.  The  Government  officials 
have  been  unable  to  locate  Fleagle,  and 
a  receiver  has  been  appointed,  so  that 
whatever  assets  there  are  left  will,  after 
paying  the  expenses,  be  divided  among 
the  creditors,  but  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  realized  to 
satisfy  all  claims  in  full,  and  we  doubt 
if  there  will  be  anything  left  for  credi¬ 
tors.  J.  J.  d. 
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FEELING  FINE  !  JUST  HAD  SOME  OF 

BLATGHFORD’S  GENUINE  OLD 
ENGLISH  TONIC  AND  REGULATOR 

No  Mill  Feed  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  pure  unadulterated  tonic,  condiment  and  condi¬ 
tioner. 

Sold  all  over  the  world.  The  King  of  all  Tonics. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  order  direct. 

5  lb.  pkg.  ...  $  .75,  Express  Paid 
10  lb.  hag  .  .  .  1.25,  Express  Paid 
100  lh.  bag  .  .  .  6.00,  l-’.O.B.  Waukegan 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY,  Waukegan,  III. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
LX  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 


Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  witli  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto- 
.  .  ,  .  matically  at  any 

height  and  can  lie  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  liny  tools,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


P0I  I  IF  PI  I  PQ-Prom  imported  stock.  Females 

ULLLIL  rUrOeheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALK.  Write  for  price 
list,  it's  free.  DE  KLEINE  RROS. 

Jamestown.  Michigan.  Box  42. 


FFRRFK~Here  ^  am  dealing  in  ruff  on 

I  LnnLIO  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  SPENCER,  OHIO. 


QQ°/of  t*ie  World’s 

CreameriesUse 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 


Ten  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen  different  makes  of  creamery  or 
factory  separators  in  use.  Today  over  98  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
creameries  use  DE  LAVAL  separators  exclusively. 

It  means  a  difference  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  whether 
a  DE  LAVAL  or  some  other  make  of  separator  is  used  in  a  creamery. 

Exactly  the  same  difference  exists,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  use  of 
FARM  separators.  But  the  farm  user  doesn’t  know  it.  Ninetimesout 
of  ten  he  can’t  tell  when  he  is  wasting  $50.  or  $100.  a  year  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  product  through  the  use  of  an  inferior  separator. 

There  can  he  no  better  recommendation  for  the  DE  LAVAL  than 
the  fact  that  the  men  who  make  the  separation  of  milka  business 
use  the  DE  LAV4L  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

166-167  Broadway  42  E.  Madison  Streel  Drumm  &  Saoramenfo  Sta. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 

More  Than 


14  A  16  Prlncoaa  Street 
WINNIPEC 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


1,250,000  De  Lavals  In  Daily  Use 


KELLY  duplex  “Wl's"0 

Only  mill  made  with  a  double  set  of 
grinders  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding 
surface  of  just  double  that  of  any 
other  mill  of  equal  size,  therefore. 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  corn,  cot¬ 
ton  seed,  corn  in 
shucks,  sheaf  oats,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  Require  25#  less 
power  than  any  other  mill. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasolino 
engines.  Write  for  new  catalog. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Bax  229 Springfield,  Ohio 

New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 

Heavy  steel  lege  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
a  n  a  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grado,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  mill. 
Adapteifor  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  229  Springfield,  Ohio 

VICTOR  POWER  MILLS 

Successfully  grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  any  kind 
of  small  grains.  Grind  your  own 
feed  for  your  stock  during  odd  hours 
and  get  all  the  food  value  from 
,  the  grain.  A  Victor  will  soon  pay 
for  itself.  Will  not’chokeor  clog. 
Simple  and  durable  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  easy  to  operate. 

Most  Perfect  Mill  Built 

.Write  for  Catalog.  All  styles  and 
sizes.  Sweep,  Geared  and  Power 
We  build  the  best  Safety  Steel  Saw 
Machine  made.  All  fully  guaranteed.  Write  to-day. 

VICTOR  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Box  129  Springfield,  Ohio 


THOROUGHBRED 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  — 
Yearlings  -  suitable  for  breed- 
ers,$l.  each.  F.  B.  DILT8,  Elemington, N.  .J. 


5,000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Yearling  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels.  Bred  for  eggs- 
American  Poultry  Plant,  Collins,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  INDIAN 

Dll  Mil  CD  nilPVC  lor  show,  breeding  and  utility. 
II U IM  N  L. It  UUlmO  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARuS  MARIETTA  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
YEARLNG  HENS  also  EARLY  PULLETS 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  J.  L.  Eiaiott,  Elemington,  N.  J. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  heavy  layers;  May 
hatched  cockeiels  and  pullets  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

are  bred  for  heavy  laying,  heavy  weight  and  vigor. 
CHOICE  COCKERELS  for  sale  at  $2.50  each  for 
immediate  shipment.  Write  for  further  descrip¬ 
tions.  Address  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  STANLEY,  N.  Y. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

A  few  hundred  Choice  Early  Hatched 
COCKERELS  for  sale. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 


FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 


shoes,  tents,  awnings,  hydraulic  hose,  pulley 
belts,  carpets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  buggy 
tops,  dash  boards,  or  for  sewing  any 
heavy  material. 

Stewart’s  Automatic  Awl 

is  the  only 


It  takes 
a  wax  thread 
that  feeds  from 
a  spool  and  will  do 
the  same  work  as  any 
$250  Harness  maker  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  for  farmers. 

Axcuis  wanted.  Sent  prepaid  for  $1.2, 
Cheaper  grades,  $1.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


perfect 


STEWART-SKINNER  CO.,  35  Hermon  St.,  Worcester,  Mass, 


[increase  Stock  Profits 

y 


Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed — double  Its 
value,  keep  stock  healthy,  and  they  pay  a 
bigger  profit  on  less  feed.  Hoots  lncreaso 
relish  and  digestion.  And  the 

Banner  Root 

1  •« FF/xv  is  the  only  ma- 
chinemaking  the 
"Non-Choke  Curve  Cut”  feed 
from  roots, etc.  Self  feeding;  cutsfast 
and  easy;  separates  dirt  from  roots. 

Made  in  7  styles  and  sizes.  Book  Free. 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Som,  Yprilanti.  Mich. 


HOT  STOCK  FEED- 

Keep  your  stock  in  the  best  of  condition  by  cook¬ 
ing  your  stock  feed  with  the  unsurpassed 

^Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Valuable  for  many  uses — such 
as  cooking  poultry  feed,  can¬ 
ning  fruit,  boiling  sap,  steril¬ 
izing  milk  cans,  rendering  lard 
and  tallow,  cooking  scrapplo 
and  boiling  spraying  mixtures. 
Costs  little,  wears  long.  Write 
for  special  price-saving  sale  list. 

LEWIS  MFG.CO.,  Box  C.Cortland ,N.Y. 


COOK^YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  J^Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 
_ D.  R.  SPERRY  &  00.,  Batavia.  Hi. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  ; 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  *iS5&H  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Froo  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  is,  Milford,  MassJ 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

SEASON  OF  1911 

We  are  now  booking  advance  orders  for 

Hatching  Eggs  Day-Old  Chicks 

On  Oct.  15tli  we  had  chicks  engaged  for  Spring 
delivery  up  to  half  our  capacity.  Hatching  eggs 
for  commercial  plants  a  specialty,  250  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  breeding  the  best  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM.  Box  Y.  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 


TUP  nCI  PRRATPn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
INC  UlLlDiiA  I  LU  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACICENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES  in  any  quantity  at 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  bar8ain  prices 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS  Joult^  farm* 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


1910. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
October  21  1010.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-towu  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indetinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
frnits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 
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K UTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

..  .30 

® 

.  31 

.34® 

.36 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

. . .  .20 

.29 

29 

.32 

Lower  Grades  . . . . 

...  .23 

.25 

24® 

.28 

Storage . 

...  .25 

® 

.30 

Stale  Dairv,  best - 

...  .27 

fa 

.29 

.29® 

.32 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .23 

® 

.25 

.25® 

.26 

Factory . 

...  .22 

® 

.2.1 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock .  . 

...  .20 

® 

.22 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best..., 

® 

.16 

.17® 

.19 

Common  to  Good  .  . 

...  .12 

® 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims .  . 

® 

.11 

.10® 

.13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .35 

® 

.40 

.38® 

.43 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

.35 

155 

.38 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .18 

® 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

Storage . 

.26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

@  3.00 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

fa 

2.45 

Pea . 

®  2.45 

qt 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

® 

3.10 

Ked  Kidney . 

,..  3.40 

®  3.50 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

...  .21 

@ 

.23 

Common  to  Good..., 

...  .18 

® 

.20 

Pacific  Coast . 

...  .12 

.16 

German  Crop,  1910., 

...  .42 

® 

.45 

CIDER  VINEGAR 

Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots* 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  @  .24 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .02  fa  10 
Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .08 

Sun  Dried . 04  ®  .06 

Raspberries . 22  ®  .24 

Cherries . 12  ®  13 

FRESH  FRUITS 


.15 

.09@  .12 


Apples.  Ben  Davis,  bbl. 

2.00 

@ 

3.50 

Fall  Pippin . 

2.50 

® 

4.00 

Nyack  Pippin . 

2.25 

® 

3.75 

King . 

2.00 

® 

4.50 

McIntosh . 

2.50 

fa 

5  50 

Wealthy . 

2.50 

4.50 

Twenty  Ounce . 

2.50 

<® 

4.00 

Greening . . 

2.00 

® 

5.00 

Jonathan  . 

3.00 

® 

5.50 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

fa 

3.75 

Baldwin . 

1.26 

fa 

3.50 

Crabapples,  bbl . 

3.00 

® 

9.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 

2.00 

fa 

4.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

4.00 

® 

6.00 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . '. 

2.60 

® 

6.00 

Kieffer . 

1.25 

fa 

2.75 

Bartlett . 

2.00 

® 

6  00 

Anjou . 

3.00 

fa 

4.00 

Bose . 

3.00 

fa 

5.60 

Sheldon . 

<3> 

4.00 

Louise  Bonne. ...... 

2.50 

® 

4.00 

@  1.00 
®  .16 
fa  .22 

Bulk,  ton . 45.00  @75.00 

NUTS 


Grapes,  IS-lb.  case 

4-lb.  bkt . 

8-lb.  bkt 


.50 

.11 

.20 


Chestnuts.  60  lbs . 

4.00 

@  8.50 

Shell  barks.  50  lbs 

2.50 

®  3.00 

Black  Walnuts,  bn.... 

.75 

fa 

*  j* 

HONEY 

White  Clover,  lb . 

.12 

fa 

.15 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

.11 

fa 

.12 

Extracted,  lb . 

07 

fa 

.09 

VEG 

£1  ARLES 

Potatoes, 

X.  Y.  State . 

6 

1.60 

Long  Island,  bbl  .... 

1  60 

® 

2.12 

Jersev  bbl . 

I.CJ 

® 

1  -SO 

Maine . 

® 

1.80 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.05 

fa 

.12 

Carrots,  bbl . 

l.U) 

fa 

1.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 

7.1.0 

(a  11.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

fat 

..->0 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

2.00 

fa) 

3.25 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.id 

fa 

2.50 

Egg  Plants,  bbl . 

.35 

fa 

1 .00 

Lettuce.  *<»-bbl.  bkt _ 

.50 

®  1  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

® 

1 .75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

® 

.50 

Peas,  Hi  bbl.  bkt . 

1.00 

fa 

2.75 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl... 

.75 

fa 

1.50 

Onions,  OrangeCo..  bag 

1.00 

fa 

1.50 

Conn.  White,  bbl... 

2.50 

fa 

3.00 

Long  Island,  bbl _ 

1.00 

fa) 

1.30 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.25 

fa 

1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 

.50 

<n 

1.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box 

.35 

fa 

.80 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

fa 

1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.12 

® 

.13 

Fowls . 

.14 

fa) 

.15 

Roosters . 

.10 

® 

u 

Ducks . 

.15 

® 

.17 

Geese . 

.14 

fa 

•  15 

Turkevs . 

.12 

fa 

.15 

each  .03®  05 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkevs,  Fey. old . 

.21 

fa 

22 

.23® 

.26 

Common  to  Good . . . . 

.17 

<■’ 

.20 

.19® 

.22 

Spring . 

.22 

fa 

.25 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.19 

® 

.21 

.22® 

.25 

Good  to  Choice . 

,  .17 

@ 

.18 

.18® 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

fa 

.24 

Fowls . 

14 

® 

.18 

16® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.15 

® 

.20 

(ieese.  spring . 

.22 

® 

.24 

Squabs,  doz . 

,  2.00 

fa 

4.00 

Guineas,  spring,  pair.. 

.65 

@ 

1.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.50 

fa 

6.50 

Bulls . 

4.00 

rd 

4.75 

Cows . 

Calves. 

2.15 

fa 

4  60 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. .. 

7.50 

fa  10  75 

Culls....  . 

4.00 

® 

7.00 

Sbeep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

fa 

fa 

4.50 

7.15 

Hog, 


.  . 9.00  fa  9.50 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  1,  North'n 


Spring,  bn . 

1  15 

No.  2,  lied . 

.99 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.56 

® 

.58 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.35 

i s 

.40 

Rye . 

.80 

fa 

84 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  SI. 00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ®  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  @  20.UO 

No.  3 . 16.00  ®  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  ®  20  00 

Clover . 13.00  ®  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ®  11.00 

Straw,  Rye . 11.00  ®  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  fa  9.00 

Cheslnuts-Live  Poultry-Fancy  Eggs 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 

POD  C  A  I  IP- -5t fair  price  5  Cyphers  incu- 

*  bators  and  1000  full  bred  White 

Leghorn  hens  and  pullets.  J.  SCHNEIDER, 

R.  F.  !>.,  Port  Jervis,  New  Y"ork. 

?SiS  PIGS  and  CALVES 


-TO- 


GEO.  OLIVER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1850 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  -:-  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
PROMPT  RETURNS 

nhuctpr-Whit0-Soni°  thoroughbred  Fall  Bigs, 
OHBblCI  lY  IIHC  9  to  12  weeks,  old:  also  some 
young  Sows,  ready  for  breeding.  Reasonable  Prices 
HIGH  POINT  POULTRY  AN0  HOG  FARM,  Colchester,  Conn. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS-from  260-egg  strain-$1.0t) 
I  and  $2.00  each.  C.  GORDON.  Sprakers.  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

PURE  BRED— PRIZE  WINNERS. 

MRS.  A.  L.  SPINK,  Route  C,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  300  Pairs  of  Mated  Homer  Pigeons 

Write  for  particulars. 

P.  T.  McNAMAltA,  Shelter  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Registered  delaine  rams — Breed  for  size, 

form,  and  dense  long  staple  fleeces,  $15  each. 
J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg,  New  York. 

Reg:.  Shropshires 

Eleven  choice  yearlings  Ewes,  yearling  Rams, 
Weight  170  to  180  lbs,  choice  Ram  lambs.  O.  1  .0 
service  boars  i  are  booking  for  fall  pigs. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  New  York. 

Shropshire  hams  ami  ram  lambs,  good  and  strong, 
bred  from  imported  prize-winning  stock.  Prices  very 

reasonable.  Wellesley  Island  Farms,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

WantPrt~Two  American  women  (mother  and 
it  union  daughter  with  country  training  preferred) 
for  general  housework.  Dodge  Farm,  Washington,  Conn. 

WailtPfl-0n  ®*arm  *n  Orange  County,  experienced 
liuiiiou  Herdsman,  must  thoroughly  understand 
care  of  stock  (Holstein)  and  farming.  Single 
man  preferred.  Address,  stating  wages,  B.  S.,  care 
of  Rural  New-Yorker,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

WANTFn-AB0UT  JANDARr  1st,  married 
II  Hll  I  LU  man  as  a  hustling  working  manager 
to  plant  about  one  hundred  acres  of  apple  trees 
in  NewJersey  on  cultivated  land;  excellent  loca¬ 
tion.  45  miles  from  New  York  City.  Must  be 
willing  to  board  the  required  help  if  necessary. 
Free  house,  milk  and  garden.  Give  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  reference,  size  of  family  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  “L.,”  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  FjQ  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 


aud  map  free. 


Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


For  a  Prompt  Sale 


— $18,000  will  buy  a  hand- 


Stock  and  Grain  Farm  of  425  acres.  4  miles  from 
county  seat.  Campbell  County.  Virginia;  mostly  all 
smooth,  productive  land  under  good  fence,  with 
first-class  improvements  both  in  residences  and 
barns.  Terms,  one-half  cash.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  R.  C.  Kerr  S  Son,  508  Columbia  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


More  Horse  Power 


To  get  more  horse  power  you  must  feed  a  muscle¬ 
making  ration  like  Sterling  Stock  Feed — it  is  a  concen¬ 
trated  ration — ready  to  feed — made  from  the  very  best  grades  of  corn,  oats 
and  barley ,  finely  ground  and  correctly  balanced.  When  you  feed  Sterling 
to  yoar  horses  yon  give  them  a  ration  that  makes  strong  muscles,  rich 
blood  and  endurance.  They  will  do  more  work — do  harder  work  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  excellent  condition. 

Sterlin 


A 


STOCK  FEED 


does  this  cheaper  than  you  can  do  it  with  whole  gTain  because  it  contains 
the  right  amount  of  nutrition  in  the  easiest  form  to  digest.  For  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  it  produces  wonderful  results  because  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  blood, 
bone  and  fat.  A  test  tells  best — try  it.  At  dealers.  If  yours  can't  supply  you  write  to  us. 

The  GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.  £*.*,1  Chicago 

MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  FEEDS 

Boas  Feed,  G reason's  Calf  Meal,  Daisy  Dairy  Feed.  Sterling  Scratch  Feed,  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

BRANCHES 

Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Memphis 


Wise 
Trappers 
Ship  Their 


FURS 


to  us  becanse  we  treat  them 
right.  Do  likewise.  Send  for 
priee  list  anil  ship  to 

Jl.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

6  Ka*t  12th  Street.  (Desk  22), 
New  York  City. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 


V 


LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO 


■i 


53  East  lOtll  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J 


RAW  FUR  SHIPPERS 

The  only  way  for  you  to  judge  whether  I 
pay  more  than  my  competitors  is  to  send 
me  a  shipment  and  say,  “  hold  separate.” 
I’m  willing.  Write  for  price  list. 

TAC  D  FI  I  TC  21  EAST  1GTH  STREET, 

JAa.  r.  LLLlo,  new  york  city. 

WHO  HANDLES  YOUK  GINSENG  2 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS 

FUlt  NEWS  MAGAZINE 
tells  how  to  trap,  hunt,  skin, 
stretch  and  grade  furs;  about 
baits,  scents,  dead-falls,  snares, 
~  guns,  dogs,  camps  aud  lots  of 
good  stories.  SPECIAL.  Send  25c.  for  3  mos.  t  rial  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  get  FREE,  (U  page  Trapper’s  Guide  and  chart 
of  all  game,  fur  and  bounty  laws. 

FUR  NEWS  PUB.  CO.,  48  W.  24th  Street,  New  York. 

Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


H idlest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York 

P 1 ,10 A SE  semi  a  trial  siiipiuent  to  llieOldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Blitter, 
Kgg«.  1’onitry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies.etc.  E.  It.  ivooiMV.iHP,  ZP2  id,  st.,  v. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

APPLES-PEARS 

and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Hothouse  Products.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Poaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
ami  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty,  Consignments 
solicited!  34  &  36  Little  13tli  St.,  New  York- 


Learn  How  to  Make 
Money  Out  of  Skins 


Our  TRAPPERS’  GUIDE  fa  just  the  book 
yon  need,  whether  you  are  an  old-time  trapper 
or  inexperienced.  Ask  for  it.  We  will  send  It 
free.  It  tells  you  when,  where  and  how  to  trap. 

giving  the  game  laws  of  every 
State  and  Canada.  Tells  you’ 
how  to  prepare  skins,  and  how  tol 
get  the  most  money  for  them.  1 
Reveals  carefully  guarded  trap-  ’ 
lug  secrets  and  gives  methods 
that  will  increase  the  catch 
every  time,  no  matter  how  long 
you  have  been  trapping  or  what 
your  experience.  The  facts  as  to 
Animat  Baits  have  never  been 
published  before — are  as  im¬ 
portant  to  a  trapper  as  trans. 
Write  today  for  this  valuable, 
but  free  book. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Creates!  Fur  House  hi  the  World 

765  Fur  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

and  being  located  in  Nexv  York  since  1861  can 
pay  best  prices  ;  uo  commissions. 

Write  for  free  price-list  A. 

.  .  .  Ship  to  a  Reliable  Firm  .  .  . 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

No-  20  East  16th  St.,  New  York 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

M 

■ 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Skunk.  Mink,  Raccoon.  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in 
New  York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship 
to.  Do  you  want  to  know 
“Howto  Get  More  MoneyforYourRawFurs?” 
Write  and  ask  for  my  pricelist — it’s  free.  Highest 
commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  152 
F.  N.  MONJO,  152  W.  25th  8t„  N.  Y. 


H 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  iiair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  „nem  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  Illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  beads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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This  Edison 

Fireside  Model  Phonograph 

Shipped 
FREE! 


Read  This 
Great  New 

Offer 


The  Great  New  1910  Offer  on  the  Genuine  Edison. 

The  most  marvelous  offer — the  offer  which  eclipses  all  others. 

This  offer  is  for  everyone  who  has  not  yet  heard  our  Edison  in  their  own  home.  This  offer  is  for  YOU.  For  you  to  hear  concerts 
and  entertainments  by  world  famous  musicians— just  such  entertainments  as  the  metropolitan  theatres  are  producing. 

•  '  *  -%• .  */.  *  .  -  1  .  ■'  t  •  ’  mk  ’  .  •  r  * 

>  I  will  send  you  this  Genuine  Edison  Fireside  Outfit  (the  newest 

)  model)  complete  with  one  dozen  Edison  Gold  Moulded  and 

Amberol  Records,  for  an  absolutely  free  loan.  I  don’t  ask  any 
money  down  or  in  advance.  There  are  no  C.  O.  D.  shipments;  no  leases  or  mortgages  on  the  outfit;  no  papers 
of  any  sort  to  sign.  Absolutely  nothing  but  a  plain  out-and-out  offer  to  ship  you  this  phonograph  together  with 
a  dozen  records  of  your  own  selection  on  a  free  loan  so  that  you  can  hear  it  and  play  it  in  your  own  home.  I  can’t 
make  this  offer  any  plainer,  any  clearer,  any  better  than  it  is.  There  is  no  catch  about  it  anywhere.  If  you  will  just  stop  and  think 
a  moment,  you  will  realize  that  the  high  standing  of  this  concern  would  absolutely  prohibit  anything  except  a  straightforward  offer. 


Why  I  Want  to  Lend  You  this  Phonograph: 

X  know  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  heard  the 
Genuine  Edison  Phonograph.  Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  screechy,  un¬ 
natural  sounds  produced  by  the  Imitation  machines  (some  of  which  though  inferior  are  very 
expensive).  After  hearing  the  old  style  and  imitation  machines  people  become  prejudiced 
against  all  kinds  of  “Talking  Machines.”  Now,  there’s  only  one  way  to  convince  these 
people  that  the  Edison  is  superior,  and  that  is  to  let  the  people  actually  see  and  hear  this 
remarkable  instrument  for  themselves.  That  is  why  I  am  making  this  oiler. 
I  can’t  tell  you  one-twentieth  of  the  wonders  of  the  Edison.  Nothing  I  can  say  or 
write  will  make  you  actually  hear  the  grand,  full  beauty  of  its  tones.  No  words 
can  begin  to  describe  the  tender,  delicate  sweetness  with  which  the  genuine 
Fireside  Edison  reproduces  the  soft,  pleading  notes  of  the  flute,  or  the 
thunderous,  crashing  harmony  of  a  full  brass  band  selection.  The  wonders 
of  the  Fireside  Edison  defy  the  power  of  any  pen  to  describe.  Neither 
will  I  try  to  tell  vou  how,  when  you’  re  tired,  nervous  and  blue,  the  Edison 
will  soothe  vou.  comfort  and  rest  you,  and  give  you  new  strength  to 
take  up  the  burdens  of  life  afresh.  The  only  way  to  make  you 
actually  realize  these  things  for  yourself  is  to  loan  you  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph  free  and  let  you  try  it- 
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Get  the  LATEST  EDISON  CATALOGS 

Just  sign  your  name  and  address  on  this 
coupon  now,  and  mail  it  to  us.  I  will 
send  you  our  superbly  illustrated  Edi¬ 
son  Phonograph  Catalog,  the  very  latest  list 
of  Edison  Gold  Moulded  and  Amberol  Records 
(over  1.500  of  them)  and  our  Free  Trial 
Certificate  entitling  you  to  thisgrand  offer. 
Sign  this  coupon  or  send  postal  or  letter 
now.  No  obligations,  just  get  the 
^  ^  catalogs.  Write  now— today— sure. 


All  You  Need  Do: 


If  You  Want  to  Keep 


All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  invite  as  many  aa 
possible  of  your  friends  to  hear  this  won¬ 
derful  Fireside  Edison.  You  will  want  to  do  that  anyway,  because  you  will  be  giving 
them  genuine  pleasure.  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  out  of  the  number  of  your  friends 
who  will  hear  your  machine  there  will  be  at  least  one  and  probably  more  who  will  want 
an  Edison  of  their  own.  If  they  don’t,  if  not  a  single  one  of  them  orders  a  Phonograph 
(and  this  sometimes  happens)  I  won’t  blame  you  in  the  slightest.  I  shall  feel  that  you 
have  done  your  part  when  you  have  given  these  free  concerts.  You  won’t  be  asked 
to  act  as  our  agent  or  even  assist  in  the  sale  of  a  single  instrument.  In  fact  we  appoint 
no  such  agents  and  at  the  rock-bottom  price  on  this  wonderful  new  outfit  we  could 
not  allow  any  commission  to  anyone. 

the  Phonograph  —  that  is  if  you  wish  to  make 

J  the  Phonograph  your  own,  you  may  do  so,  but 
it  is  not  compulsory.  This  is  a  free  trial.  You  may  send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you 
wish.  I  won’t  be  surprised,  however,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  machine  after  having  it 
in  your  own  home.  If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  either  remit  us  the  price  in  full,  or  if  you 
prefer,  we  will  allow  you  to  pay  for  it  on  the  easiest  kind  of  payments. 

Alin  Fncv  Pnvmonf  pinn  So  many  people  really  want  a  phonograph  who 
” U1  haoj  *  Oj  Itlclll  Ilall  cannot  pay  all  cash  that  I  have  decided  on  au 
easy  payment  plan  that  gives  you  absolute  use  of  the  phonograph  while  paying  for  It.  *2.00  a  month 
pays  for  an  outfit.  There  is  absolutely  no  lease  or  mortgage  of  any  kind,  no  guarantee  from  a  third 
party.no  going  before  a  notary  public,  in  fact,  no  publicity  of  any  kind,  and  the  payments  are  so  very 
small,  and  our  terms  so  Uberal  that  you  never  notice  the  payments. 

owners  of  Sdlscns,  New  Fireside  Model  Now  Roadyi  All  those  who  already  own  an 

Edison  phonograph  can  wonderfully  improve  their  old  machines,  making  them  almost  like  the  new 
Fireside,  and  can  also  get  the  SUPEEB  new  1911  Edison  Amberol  records,  the  loudest,  clearest, 
most  beautiful  records  ever  made,  playing  TWICE  AS  LONG  as  any  of  the  records  heretofore  made. 
Owners  of  Edlsons—urritc  for  FilEE  circular  AA,  describing  all  this.—F.  K.  BAUSON,  Manager. 

F.  K£.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers,  Edison  Block,  Dept  3587,  Chicago 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  HORSES. 

What  Farmers  Should  Raise. 

“That  is  a  nice  pair  of  mares,  Mr.  P.,”  I  remarked 
to  the  owner  after  I  had  inspected  his  well-matched 
pair  of  black  grade  Percherons.  They  were  very  well 
built,  and  showed  strongly  the  Percheron  type,  but 
they  weighed  only  about  1200  pounds  each. 

“Yes,  I  think  they  are  pretty  good,  and  they  ought 
to  be,  for  I  paid  $550  for  them  right  green  from  the 
West  when  they  were  only  three  and  four  years  old. 
You  know  how  the  Western  horses  have  a  distemper 
cr  fever  when  they  first  come  here,  so  that  they  arc 
not  of  much  account  for  a  time  even  if  they  do  not  go 
blind,  get  thick  wind  or  something  else.  I  would  give 
at  least  $100  more  for  a  pair  of  State-bred  horses  that 
would  not  have  to  go  through  this  acclimating  process.” 

“It  seems  strange  that 
the  farmers  do  not  raise 
more  such  horses  right 
here  in  New  York  State. 

There  is  certainly  cheap 
land  enough  to  raise 
them  on,”  I  suggested. 

“That  is  just  what  I 
think,”  he  replied,  “and 
I  have  recently  bred  that 
o  ff  mare  to  ‘Stilts’ 

(which,  is  not  the  name 
of  the  trotter  he  men¬ 
tioned)  and  I  shall  breed 
the  other  one  very  soon.” 

“What  in  the  world  are 
you  breeding  that  splen¬ 
did  pair  of  grade  Perch¬ 
erons  to  ‘Stilts’  for? 

Don’t  you  know  that 
there  is  a  first-class  im¬ 
ported  Percheron  weigh¬ 
ing  1000  pounds  owned 
within  five  miles  from 
here?” 

“Yes,  but  1600  pounds 
is  too  heavy  for  a  farm 
horse,  and  I  thought  that 
the  colts  from  ‘Stilts’ 
would  sell  better.  Mr.  S., 
who  owns  ‘Stilts,’  told 
me  that  the  colt  would 
probably  be  not  quite  so 
tall  as  ‘Stilts,’  and  not 
quite  so  blocky  as  my 
mare,  and  would  make  a 
splendid  carriage  horse, 
just  such  as  the  city 
people  pay  high  prices 
for  and  are  glad  to  get.” 

“My  friend,  did  you  ever  shuffle  a  pack  of  cards 
and  then  try  to  pick  out  the  joker?  Well,  you  have  a 
better  chance  to  pick  the  joker  than  you  have  to  get  a 
fancy  carriage  horse  from  the  union  of  ‘Stilts’  and 
your  grade  Percheron.  Now  I  will  draw  a  picture  of 
what  you  may  get:  He  will  be  long-legged,  and  those 
legs  will  be  crooked  and  wobbly.  His  bones  will  be 
coarse  and  his  hips  will  stick  out  ready  to  get  bruised 
on  everything  he  comes  in  contact  with.  His  head  will 
be  too  big  for  his  neck,  which  will  be  put  on  bottom 
side  up,  and  what  little  brain  that  head  contains  will 
run  to  general  cussedness.  After  you  have  shoveled 
good  feed  into  him  for  four  or  five  years  you  will  be 
glad  to  sell  him  for  what  little  he  will  bring,  and  then 
you  will  put  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars  of 
good  money  with  it  and  go  and  buy  another  green 
Western  colt  raised  by  a  man  who  was  not  so  green.” 

The  “Highlander”  and  the  “Morgan”  were  all  right 
in  their  day  on  the  farm,  but  that  day  has  gone.  To¬ 


day  one  man  and  his  team  and  tools  are  doing  what 
five  men  and  the  old-fashioned  tools  and  the  little 
horses  once  did.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  horses  were 
cheap,  we  were  told  that  they  would  never  be  high 
again,  because  electricity  would  drive  them  out  of  the 
cities  and  autos  would  drive  them  off  the  roads.  But 
horses  are  higher  to-day  than  ever  because  they  are 
in  demand  by  the  fanners  faster  than  they  can  be 
raised.  'Hie  electrified  cities  arc  growing  enormously, 
and  their  eating  capacity  is  enormous  also.  Those 
cities  are  sending  us  big  machines  to  do  the  work  of 
the  men  of  which  they  have  robbed  us,  but  we  must 
exercise  “horse  sense”  and  not  try  to  operate  those 
machines  with  balky  ponies.  j.  grant  morse. 


FARM  HORSES  FOR  OHIO. 

Ideas  vary  as  to  the  most  desirable  horse  for  the  farm. 


MANTELL,”  A  FRENCH  COACH  HORSE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  Fig.  437. 


Many  fanners  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  horse  that  is 
a  sort  of  cross  between  a  race  horse,  a  coach  horse  and 
a  drafter,  and  usually  styled  a  general-purpose  horse, 
is  the  ideal  horse  for  a  farmer  to  own.  They  argue 
that  these  horses  are  fast  enough  for  them  to  drive, 
and  that  they  are  capable  of  a  lot  of  heavy  team  work 
on  the  farm.  Such  horses  weigh  around  1100  pounds, 
perhaps,  in  good  flesh,  and  do  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  on  the  farm,  but  it  requires  three  to  pull  a 
14-inch  plow  and  three  or  four  to  pull  a  binder,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  chest  capacity  and 
stamina  to  stand  heavy  hauling.  If  much  racing  blood 
enters  into  their  make-up,  these  horses,  besides  being 
speedy  for  light  driving,  have  a  good  fast  gait  when  at 
work,  and  if  not  overburdened  are  capable  of  doing 
lots  of  work  in  a  day.  Of  course  such  horses  are  suit¬ 
able  for  farm  work,  but  there  their  usefulness  ends, 
and  unless  you  can  sell  such  horses  to  other  farmers 
there  is  no  market  for  them.  On  the  large  markets 


they  are  classed  as  farm  chunks  and  sell  for  $50  to 
$160,  while  heavy  drafters  bring  $125  to  $275,  accord¬ 
ing  to  condition.  Farmers  say  they  like  these  general- 
purpose  horses  because  they  are  clean-limbed,  active 
and  have  some  speed.  The  Percheron  horse,  to  a  won¬ 
derful  degree,  suits  this  description,  and  besides  has 
size,  weighing  1600  to  1800  pounds  in  fair  flesh,  and 
on  the  market  brings  the  large  prices.  In  spite  of  their 
size  and  weight  they  have  good  action  and  a  fast  walk 
when  at  work.  These  horses  have  a  quick,  stylish  ac¬ 
tion  and  are  excellent  drivers,  especially  on  heavy 
roads.  The  Percheron  is  the  draft  and  general-purpose 
horse  of  France,  where  they  do  all  of  the  heavy  work 
and  quite  a  lot  of  driving.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  French  have  plenty  of  light  drivers  and  also 
the  well-known  French  Coach  horse.  Coacii  horses  are 
noted  for  their  height,  speed  and  fine  stylish  action. 

Good  coachers  sell  for 
good  round  prices  on  the 
market  as  carriage  horses. 
They  have  the  racing 
conformation,  but  have 
greater  scale  and  weight, 
and  almost  the  speed  of 
the  racer.  A  farmer  could 
produce  some  coachers 
at  a  good  profit  were  it 
lot  for  the  fact  that  such 
horses  are  not  really  suit¬ 
able  for  farm  work. 

The  Percheron  horse 
was  developed  by  the 
French  people  to  suit 
their  conditions ;  it  is 
their  national  draft  breed, 
and  under  government 
control  and  patronage 
has  developed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  This  horse  is 
well  suited  to  American 
conditions,  and  Percheron 
horses  and  Percheron 
grades  are  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers.  If 
you  can  keep  but  two 
horses  see  that  they  are 
of  the  draft  type,  Perch¬ 
erons  preferably,  and  if 
you  wish  to  raise  some 
colts,  by  all  means  raise 
drafters,  for  draft  horses 
are  more  easily  trained 
and  sell  better  than  the 
so-called  general-purpose 
horse  or  any  other  kind 
of  horse  excepting  coach¬ 
ers.  Most  farmers  can  afford  to  keep  one  or  two  light 
driving  horses,  for  in  a  pinch,  if  well  trained,  such 
horses  can  help  in  harvest,  in  seeding  and  at  other 
times  when  an  extra  horse  is  needed,  and  to  have  a 
fresh  horse  for  quick  drives  is  quite  a  satisfaction,  be¬ 
sides  saving  the  energy  of  the  working  team.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  farm  and  for  market  the  Percheron  is  a 
great  horse.  He  has  style,  size  and  quickness.  What 
more  do  you  want?  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 


A  CHEMICAL  FARMER’S  HAY  CROP. 

Some  weeks  ago,  on  page  803,  Mr.  E.  Van  Alstyne 
told  us  about  the  grass  farm  of  II.  C.  Quinion,  of 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Quinion  is  a  western 
man,  but  left  that  part  of  the  country  and  bought  a 
cheap  farm  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  badly 
run  down.  He  is  bringing  that  farm  up  through  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  his  proposition  is  that 
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it  is  a  necessary  thing  to  make  this  poor  eastern  land 
productive.  Our  public  land  has  nearly  all  been  given 
away,  and  in  a  few  years,  if  we  are  not  careful,  we 
shall  be  put  to  it  if  we  are  going  to  feed  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  Mr.  Quinion  says 
he  feels  perfectly  safe  in  spending  his  money  for  chemi¬ 
cals  in  order  to  improve  this  poor  land.  He  says  he 
intends  to  keep  at  it  until  every  tillable  acre  of  his  412 
receives  its  annual  dressing  of  fertilizer.  Mr.  Quinion 
has  given  the  figures  for  the  21  acres  of  land,  which 
thus  far  he  has  put  into  grass.  This  land  cost  him 
originally  $7.74  per  acre.  In  the  Spring  of  1908  he 
plowed  this  land,  which  was  then  covered  with  five- 
finger  and  golden-rod.  He  used  at  that  time  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  mixed  fertilizer  and  sowed  it  to 
oats.  The  yield  was  16^2  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in 
the  Fall  he  plowed  the  land  again.  In  1909  he  seeded 
the  land  to  oats  and  grass,  using  600  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  acre.  The  oats  were  estimated  at  35  to 
40  bushels,  and  to-day  there  is  a  perfect  carpet  of  grass 
which  gives  every  evidence  of  growing  2]/2  tons  to  the 
acre  next  year. 

The  cost  of  all  this  is  figured  as  follows :  Cost  of 
land,  21  acres,  $152.54;  cost  of  fertilizers,  $378; 
Timothy  seed,  $27.60;  clover  seed,  $36;  extra  fertilizer 
as  a  top-dressing,  $213.15.  This  makes  a  total  cost  of 
$817.29,  including  the  original  cost  of  the  land.  As 
returns  from  this  investment  Mr.  Quinion  has  oat 
straw  worth  $147;  1181^  bushels  of  oats  worth  $550, 
and  52J4  tons  of  hay  worth  $1050,  or  a  total  of  $1747, 
and  with  proper  top-dressing  with  a  right  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  field  can  be  kept  three  or  four  years  without 
reseeding.  We  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Quinion 
spent  as  much  time  in  preparing  this  soil  for  seeding 
as  the  late  Geo.  M.  Clark  did,  but  anyone  who  will 
go  over  those  figures  will  realize  that  this  must  be  a 
pretty  good  part  of  the  country  where  a  man  can  in 
two  years  time  pay  for  all  the  land,  all  the  labor,  and 
make  a  profit  besides,  at  growing  hay. 


SELECTION  OF  CORN  FOR  EXHIBITIONS. 
Definition  of  Seed  and  Show  Corn. 

Part  II. 

USE  OF  SCORE  CARDS. — The  writer,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  was  the  first  person  to  use  score  cards  in  the 
systematic  teaching  of  corn  judging,  introducing  this 
method  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1898.  He  has 
been  intimately  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
corn  score  card  in  that  and  other  States  since  that 
time,  and  in  its  use  in  the  judging  of  samples  of  corn 
at  large  and  small  exhibitions.  This  statement  is  made 
to  show  the  writer’s  unshaken  belief  in  the  utility  of 
corn  score  cards  for  the  study  of  corn.  However,  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  too  much  importance 
can  be  given  to  the  score  card  in  the  selection  of  seed 
or  show  corn,  and  that  positive  harm  can  result  from 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  its  object  or  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  its  use.  A  corn  score  card  represents  an 
effort  by  experienced  corn  judges  to  systematize  the 
study  and  comparison  of  samples  of  corn.  The  relative 
importance  given  to  the  various  points  of  the  score 
card  indicates,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  pre¬ 
sents,  the  value  of  these  points  mathematically  in  the 
make-up  of  an  ear  or  sample  of  ears  of  corn.  There 
are  characters  in  corn,  however,  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  mathematically  or  even  described  intelligently, 
that  can  only  be  recognized  by  the  experienced  judge. 
One  might  call  it  intuitive  knowledge,  gained  from 
experience.  The  score  card,  however,  has  proven  to 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  study  of  corn,  has  pro¬ 
moted  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  from  its  use  and 
study  many  of  our  most  successful  corn  breeders  and 
judges  have  been  developed. 

In  recent  issues  of  New  England  agricultural  papers 
score  cards  for  flint  and  dent  corns  are  suggested  for 
use  in  selecting  exhibits  for  the  coming  New  England 
Corn  Exposition,  November  7-12,  and  the  points  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length.  A  careful  study  of  corn  in  the  light 
of  these  score  cards,  copies  of  which  can  be  secured 
by  writing  the  Secretary  of  New  England  Corn  Ex¬ 
position,  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  standards  will  be  most 
helpful  in  the  selection  of  exposition  samples.  The 
writer  suggests  the  following  outline  of  points  for  ad¬ 
ditional  study,  and  further  to  assist  the  exhibitor  at 
this  or  other  corn  shows  in  the  study  of  his  samples : 
I  divide  this  study  of  field  corn  into  four  points,  viz., 
(1)  yield  or  productiveness,  (2)  maturity,  (3)  vitality, 
and  (4)  variety  characteristics.  The  relative  mathe¬ 
matical  value  of  these  points  will  depend  on  the  kind  of 
corn,  location  and  purpose  for  which  it  is  grown.  The 
yield  characters  are  grouped  as  follows:  Size  of  ear, 
shape  of  ear,  weight  of  kernel,  weight  of  cob,  filling  out 
of  tips,  filling  out  of  butts,  shape  of  kernel,  size  of  ker¬ 
nel,  space  between  kernels,  space  between  rows  of  ker¬ 
nels,  and  arrangement  of  kernels  on  the  cob.  The  stand¬ 
ard  or  ideal  development  of  these  characters  will  depend 
on  many  conditions,  and  the  difficulty  in  setting  any 
standards  is  due  to  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
actual  importance  of  these  characters,  and  to  the  di- 
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versity  of  practical  farm  conditions.  As  the  study  of 
corn  progresses,  experience  and  experiments  multiply, 
many  of  these  difficulties  will  be  overcome.  In  general 
the  writer  believes  that  the  heaviest  mature  dry  ear  of  a 
given  variety  grown  under  normal  conditions  is  the 
best  ear.  I  have  selected  the  heavy,  cylindrical-shaped 
ears  of  a  given  variety  of  field  corn  and  have  usually 
found  them  to  have  deep  kernels,  to  be  well  filled  over 
the  tip  and  butt,  with  wedge-shaped  kernels,  without 
space  at  the  tips  or  tops  of  kernels,  and  with  straight 
uniform  rows  of  kernels.  In  a  show  sample  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  ears  be  alike  with  regard  to  these  char¬ 
acters  so  as  to  present  a  uniform  appearance.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  dent  varieties,  where  the  character 
of  the  indentation  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  samples.  The  maturity  of  the  ear,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  dent  ears,  is  important  in  the 
show  sample,  and  can  be  judged  fairly  well  at  least  by 
the  soundness,  dryness  and  market  condition  of  ears. 

The  vitality  of  a  sample  can  only  be  fully  determined 
by  actual  test.  However,  the  size,  color  and  shape  of 
the  germ  will  give  to  the  corn  grower  or  the  student 
some  idea  of  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  The  writer  se¬ 
lects  a  large,  full  germ  with  bright  color,  and  discards 
the  ears  bearing  kernels  having  small,  irregular,  dark, 
greasy  colored  germs.  The  variety  characteristics,  i.  e., 
color  of  kernels  and  cob,  indentation,  etc.,  which  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  type,  are  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe,  and  can  best  be  learned  by  comparison  with 
known  typical  ears  of  the  variety.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  writer  believes  that  preference  should  be 
given  to  uniform  samples  of  established  varieties. 

CO-OPERATIVE  STUDY. — The  writer  wishes  to 
urge  the  possibilities  here  in  New  England  of  corn 
growers’  associations,  corn  clubs,  Granges  or  other 
farm  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help  in 
the  study  of  corn.  The  combined  experience  of  grow¬ 
ers  will  make  possible  the  arranging  of  intelligent 
score  cards,  adapted  to  local  varieties  and  conditions. 
Such  clubs  elsewhere  have  been  found  to  be  a  vitally 
interesting  and  practical  manner  of  gathering  and  giv¬ 
ing  information.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  show  samples,  at  local  or  other  exhibitions 
where  trained  judges  can  be  called  upon  for  assistance 
and  demonstrations. 

PREPARATION  OF  SAMPLES.— In  preparing 
the  finally  selected  ears  for  exhibition,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  shank  trimmed  off  at  the 
butt  of  the  ear,  and  all  reasonable  precaution  taken  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  sample.  When  ready 
to  pack  or  ship,  each  ear  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  newspaper  or  soft  dry  paper  and  care¬ 
fully  but  firmly  packed  to  avoid  jostling  about  in  the 
case  or  box.  The  sample,  or  one  or  more  ears,  should 
be  plainly  and  carefully  labelled,  with  the  exhibit  letter 
or  number  or  name  and  with  the  grower’s  name  and 
address.  In  past  expositions  much  confusion  has  been 
caused  by  a  failure  of  the  exhibitor  to  state  these  facts. 
If  possible  the  exhibitor  should  attend  to  these  details 
personally.  It  is  not  enough  to  write  these  details  on 
the  box  in  which  the  sample  is  packed,  as  in  the  rush 
of  installing  exhibits  the  samples  are  frequently  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  shipped.  So 
the  character  of  the  exhibit  and  the  exhibitor’s  name 
and  address  should  be  carefully  attached  to  one  or 
more  ears  of  the  sample  itself.  Finally,  the  exhibitor 
should  visit  the  exposition,  find  his  sample  or  samples, 
compare  it  with  others,  and  determine  for  himself  its 
deficiencies  or  good  qualities.  If  possible,  information 
should  be  sought,  at  the  proper  time,  from  the  judges, 
as  to  comparative  value  of  the  exhibit  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  the  selections  of  future  samples. 
If  better  samples  are  shown,  information  as  to  their 
growing  should  be  sought,  and  if  desirable,  seed  should 
be  procured  and  tested  in  comparison  with  the  grow¬ 
er’s  own  seed.  In  this  way,  by  following  up  the  results 
of  the  exhibit,  ultimate  better  results  will  be  secured 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  and  a  new  and  wonderfully 
interesting  field  of  study  opened  up. 

Hartford,  Conn.  a.  d.  shamei.. 


A  MEANINGLESS  “CONTRACT.” 

A  says  to  B :  “I  will  rent  you  my  farm  for  one-lialf 
shares.”  In  a  general  way  what  does  that  imply?  What 
would  A  furnish  except  the  farm?  What  would  I?  be 
required  to  do?  information. 

Indiana. 

In  all  contracts  there  must  be  an  offer  and  an  ac¬ 
ceptance.  This  offer  must  be  in  some  language  which 
is  understood,  and  the  acceptance  must  be  definite  and 
final.  In  the  stock  market  words  are  spoken  which 
are  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  outsider,  acceptance  is 
made  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  and  transactions  involving 
thousands  of  dollars  are  consummated.  These  trans¬ 
actions  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  fixed  customs  and 
misunderstandings  seldom  occur.  If  this  contract 
which  you  speak  of  had  been  consummated  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  farms  were  constantly  being  rented  and 
fixed  customs  prevailed  it  would  probably  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  those  customs.  In  the  absence 
of  such  local  conditions  or  customs  the  words  would 
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be  taken  in  their  ordinary  meaning.  There  are  no 
conditions  as  to  what  crops  should  be  raised  or  how 
or  when.  Shares  would  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  owner  should  receive  one-half  of  what  the  renter 
saw  fit  to  raise.  In  other  words,  the  contract  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  owner  of  the  land  would  be  a  useless 
form  unless  the  renter  cared  to  make  it  valuable  for 
both.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  folly  r  f 
making  verbal  contracts  or  written  contracts  which 
are  not  clearly  understood  by  both  parties. 


THE  EXPRESS  COMPANY  ROBBERS. 
Another  Senator  on  Parcels  Post. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  after  the  express  com¬ 
panies  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  movement  looking 
towards  a  parcels  post  service  by  the  Government. 
They  have  certainly  had  a  monopoly  of  this  business 
too  long,  and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  let  up  in  this 
fight  until  a  parcels  post  service  has  been  established. 
Recently  I  undertook  to  make  an  express  shipment  of 
a  basket  of  peaches,  weighing  in  all  about  14  pounds. 
The  shipment  was  to  go  from  Bryn  Mawr,  near  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  to  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of 
about  250  miles.  The  express  rate  charged  by  the  com¬ 
pany  was  “$2.32  as  far  as  Pittsfield,  Mass.”  As  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  is  on  an  entirely  different  line  from  Leb¬ 
anon  Springs,  being  on  the  Berkshire  Division  of  the 
New  York  &  New  Haven,  instead  of  the  Harlem  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  as  it  is  farther 
than  Lebanon  Springs,  and  50  miles  by  rail  therefrom, 
I  seriously  objected,  and  requested  that  the  shipment 
be  made  over  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  Central, 
using  New  York  as  the  transfer  point  instead  of  Pitts¬ 
field.  I  was  told  that  this  would  be  impossible,  as  it 
was  the  company’s  policy  to  retain  shipments  in  their 
hands  to  the  most  distant  transfer  point  feasible,  in 
order  that  their  collection  might  be  larger,  and  the 
agent  assured  us  that  should  the  transfer  be  made  at 
New  York  the  difference  between  that  charge  and  the 
Pittsfield  charge  would  be  expensed  back  against  him 
personally.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  shipment  did 
not  go  forward,  and  the  express  company  in  this  case, 
at  least,  lost  through  its  unreasonable  demands.  In¬ 
stead  of  $2.32,  40  or  50  cents  would  have  been  ample 
for  the  service. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently 
sent  to  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  who, 
as  you  know,  occupies  a  chairman’s  position  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  committee’s  work  on  postal  matters  in 
Congress,  and  I  also  enclose  his  reply.  You  will  see 
by  his  reply  that  he  merely  denies  the  existence  of  a 
movement,  which  is  well  known  to  be  on  foot,  and  that 
he  entirely  omits  all  reference  to  the  parcels  post  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  written  him 
in  this  connection,  nor  is  it  the  first  time  that  he  has 
dodged  the  point.  We  think  a  man  like  this,  who  is 
apparently  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies,  and  who  systematically  ignores  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  constituents,  is  a  good  man  to  leave  at  home 
all  by  his  lonesome  when  election  day  comes  around. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  men  sent  to  represent  the 
people  in  the  State  and  National  Government  should 
represent  them  rather  than  the  special  interests  of 
those  who  want  to  make  capital  out  of  juggling  legis¬ 
lation.  w.  H.  HARRISON. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  letter  to  Senator  Penrose  stated  that 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  put  the  handling  of  mail 
on  the  rural  free  deliveries  in  the  hands  of  contractors. 
Mr.  Harrison  asked  the  Senator  to  oppose  any  such 
change,  and  also  to  help  us  get  a  parcels  post.  Here 
is  a  paragraph  from  this  strong  and  dignified  letter: 

We  ask  that  you  give  these  matters  your  attention 
as  they  come  before  you,  using  every  effort  to  defeat 
the  first  movement  and  secure  the  success  of  the  parcels 
post.  We  take  the  same  stand  as  thousands  of  other 
thinking  men  throughout  the  country  that  we  are  willing 
and  glad  to  sustain  the  people’s  representative  in  the 
national  government  who  work  for  the  good  of  the  country 
as  we  see  it,  hut  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  not  find 
it  in  our  power  to  give  our  support  to  any  except  those 
who  stand  firm  by  the  principles,  and  use  every  effort 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  movements  which  we  are 
convinced  are  best. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  Mr.  Penrose  to  rise  up  and 
do  something,  or  at  least  express  a  willingness  to 
move.  Pie  does  neither,  but  merely  says : 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  in 
which  you  state  that  there  is  a  campaign  on  foot  to 
place  the  handling  of  mail  on  rural  free  delivery  routes 
in  the  hands  of  contractors,  and  you  are  informed  that  I 
find,  upon  investigation  at  the  Post  Office  Department, 
that  this  is  merely  a  rumor  and  that  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  whatever  for  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

Yours  truly, 

BOIES  PENROSE. 

Now  there  is  a  star  performer  for  the  common  peo¬ 
ple!  He  wants  to  do  the  thinking  for  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  If  they  ever  get  a  fair  chance  at  him 
they  will  do  some  voting  that  will  make  him  think 
harder  than  he  ever  did  before. 
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A  LONG  ISLAND  APPLE  ORCHARD. 
Modified  Planting  Plans. 

I  expect  to  plant  six  acres  to  apples.  Soil  is  heavy  loam, 
three  feet  deep,  with  sandy  subsoil,  level,  will  grow  large 
crops  of  potatoes,  cauliflower,  etc.  I  intend  to  grow 
fancy  fruit  and  would  like  opinions  as  to  apples  which 
are  likely  to  pay  best  by  time  orchard  conies  into  bear¬ 
ing.  What  about  the  following  varieties?  McIntosh, 
Baldwin,  It.  I.  Greening,  Spy,  Banana,  Rome  Beauty, 
Delicious,  King  David,  Jonathan,  Newtown,  Oldenburg, 
Wagoner.  Wealthy,  Spitzenburg,  Stayman,  Grimes,  Senator. 
How  many  varieties  for  permanent  and  how  many  for 
fillers?  I  plan  to  plant  one-year  trees,  permanents  40 
feet  apart  diagonally  and  fillers  as  shown  by  this  dia¬ 
gram.  Orchard  will  be  almost  square :  distance  between 
rows  lengthwise  1 1  feet,  crosswise  20  feet,  and  di¬ 
agonally  both  ways  19  feet:  between  trees  23  feet. 
When  fillers  are  taken  out  it  will  leave  permanent  rows 
34  feet  apart  lengthwise,  20  feet  crosswise  and  40  feet 
between  trees;  can  cultivate  four  ways  if  desired.  The 


Spy,  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening.  Jonathan.  Ba¬ 
nana,  Newtown,  Oldenburg,  Wagener,  Spitzenburg  and 
Grimes  do  well  here,  and  I  think  the  others  would  also. 

I  am  inclined  to  McIntosh  for  a  good  share  of  perma¬ 
nents  and  also  fillers.  Is  it  likely  to  be  as  much  in 
demand  as  other  varieties?  How  about  Delicious  and 
King  David?  We  are  about  half  a  day  from  New  Turk 
City  by  direct  freight,  and  can  ship  to  New  England  via 
New  London.  We  have  a  good  home  market.  I  expect 
to  sow  Crimson  clover  and  plant  this  Fall.  How  is 
ground  plowed  and  worked  near  trees,  roots  not  dis- 
turbed,  and  kept  level,  with  no  strips  of  sod  in  rows, 
unless  plowed  both  ways  and  hand  work  around  trees.' 
This  for  an  orchard  of  large  trees.  How  is  ground 
worked  most  economically  with  low-headed  trees?  How 
high  should  trees  be  headed?  I  have  had  good  success 
with  apples  and  we  can  grow  fine  fruit  if  taken  care 
of  as  we  have  a  fine  climate  with  lots  of  sunshine.  1 
have  some  Kieffers  planted  one  year,  and  am  wondering 
if  it  would  pav  to  work  them  over  to  something  better. 
They  sell  well  in  the  local  market.  How  about  *  ounce  i 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  K-  B- 

The  plan  outlined  is  the  regular  hexagonal  or  tri¬ 
angular  one,  which  is  made  up  of  a  system  of  equi¬ 
angular  triangles.  The  permanent  trees  are  to  be  40 
feet  apart  and  the  fillers  23  feet.  This  is  all  very  good, 
and  the  trees  cover  the  ground  more  perfectly  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  plan  that  1  have  ever  known. 
I  used  it  in  the  first  orchard  that  I  planted  for  myself, 
and  have  seen  others  do  the  same.  But  I  know  a  plan 
that  I  think  is  considerably  better.  It  is  one  by  which 
the  trees  are  set  in  perfect  squares,  and 
includes  the  use  of  fillers  that  may  be 
taken  out  at  two  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  orchard,  leaving  the  trees  equally 
distant  each  time.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  the  hexagonal  plan,  for  the  trees  are 
so  placed  that  all  the  fillers  must  be 
taken  out  at  one  thinning,  unless  some 
rows  are  left  as  close  as  they  were  in 
the  original  planting. 

As  to  the  distance  apart,  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  inquirer  is  to  have  the  trees 
23  feet  at  first  and  40  feet  when  thinned 
out  to  a  permanent  stand.  This  is  very 
good,  and  in  most  places  and  with  the 
majority  of  varieties  will  be  far  enough 
apart  for  good  bearing  of  both  the  fillers 
and  permanent  trees.  But  I  like  25  feet 
better,  because  my  observation  of  very 
many  orchards  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  has  convinced  me  that  the  trees 
need  it  for  proper  development  of  their 
fruit  and  to  allow  them  to  live  out  their 
proper  age  of  usefulness.  If  they  are  too 
close  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  either, 
as  we  all  know.  I  used  to  think  that  20 
feet  apart  was  wide  enough  for  the  fillers 
and  40  feet  for  the  permanent  trees,  but 
careful  study  of  the  actual  working  out 
of  many  plans  tested  by  time  has  led  me 
to  widen  the  distances  between  the  trees,  except  where 
they  soon  pass  away,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
Central  States.  I  have  seen  many  apple  and  cherry 
trees  that  were  crowding  each  other  at  40  feet  apart, 
and  their  age  of  usefulness  had  not  come  to  an  end. 
Fruit  trees  should  have  light  between  them  to  the  end 
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ot  their  existence,  that  their  foliage  and  fruit  may  de¬ 
velop  properly,  and  without  it  they  cannot  do  it.  It  is 
a  cruel  outrage  on  the  trees  and  a  financial  mistake 
to  the  grower  to  crowd  orchard  trees  as  is  done  in 


very  many  cases.  This  is  especially  true  in  old  or¬ 
chards.  Old  trees,  like  old  people,  need  the  best  of 
everything,  and  they  deserve  it.  Their  maturer  years 
are  often  their  most  useful  ones,  in  both  cases. 

To  go  more  into  details  in  the  matter  of  orchard 
plans  it  may  be  well  so  to  describe  the  plan  that  I  have 
decided  on  and  used  for  many  years  past.  A  diagram 
will  show  it  better  than  many  words,  although  some 
explanations  are  necessary;  P  means  permanent,  F  filler: 

By  this  diagram  the  three  stages  may  be  seen.  In 
the  first  one  the  trees  stand  25  feet  apart  and  will  have 
room  for  good  bearing  up  to  15  or  20  years  from  plant¬ 
ing.  By  cutting  out  the  rows  of  fillers  diagonally 
when  crowding  is  approaching  it  may  be  averted  and 
one-third  of  them  left  to  serve  about  10  years  longer. 


NEW  SEEDING  PEACH-Skk  Ritualisms.  Fig.  438. 


When  the  remaining  fillers  have  lived  out  their  useful¬ 
ness  they  can  be  removed  and  the  entire  space  be  given 
up  to  the  permanent  trees.  This  gradual  thinning  will 
then  fully  occupy  the  ground  from  the  earliest  time 
that  apple  trees  will  begin  to  bear  until  the  limit  of 
their  endurance  is  reached. 

Regarding  varieties  there  is  danger  of  having  too 
many  in  a  commercial  orchard.  However,  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  orchard  is  to  be  planted  where  there  is  a  good 
local  market  there  is  less  danger  than  if  all  the  apples 


had  to  be  shipped  away.  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Spitzenburg,  Newtown  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  are  all  good  for  the  permanent  trees.  Wagener, 
Wealthy  and  Oldenburg  are  especially  suitable  for 
fillers.  Grimes  and  Jonathan  are  of  highest  quality 
and  will  serve  in  either  capacity.  Of  Rome  Beauty  and 
Stayman  I  am  doubtful  in  that  region.  King  David 
and  Delicious  are  new  kinds  of  the  highest  character, 
but  they  have  not  been  tested  sufficiently  in  that  region 
to  warrant  positive  recommendation  for  general  plant¬ 
ing,  but  I  believe  they  will  win  such  a  place  in  due 
time.  Of  Senator  I  am  more  doubtful.  All  of  them 
are  worthy  of  trial. 

In  regard  to  handling  the  ground,  plowing  shallow 
in  early  Spring  and  following  all  Summer  with  wide 
spreading  extension  orchard  harrows  and  cultivators 
is  the  plan  I  would  recommend.  There  will  be  needed 
some  hard  work  about  the  trees,  but  not  much  if  the 
horse  tools  are  well  used.  The  trees  should  be  headed 
about  ?.l/2  feet  high.  Crimson  clover  is  a  good  crop 
to  sow  in  late  Summer  and  plow  under  in  the  Spring 
time.  Ivieffer  pear  trees  are  not  good  stocks  for  the 
better  varieties,  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  graft  them 
over.  As  they  sell  well  in  the  local  market,  why  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  them.  H.  E.  van  deman. 


LITTLE  ALFALFA  SERMONS. 

A  Success  in  Michigan. 

I  had  my  first  attack  of  Alfalfa  fever  about  four 
years  ago,  caused  in  part  through  reading  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  also  learning  through  friends  of  its  won¬ 
derful  success  in  the  West.  As  ours  is  a  small  fruit 
farm  making  hay  is  not  in  my  line ;  still  I  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  or  not  it  would  grow  here,  so  three 
years  ago  I  sowed  a  part  of  an  acre,  following  with 
some  care  the  instructions  of  Prof.  Cottrell,  as  given 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  that  time.  First  the  land  was 
plowed  in  the  Spring  and  kept  clean  by  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  until  the  first  of  August.  Then  I  applied  air- 
slaked  lime,  rate  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  some  ashes 
we  had  saved  up,  and  some  Sweet  clover  soil  from 
the  roadside.  After  applying  the  above  the  ground 
was  thoroughly  and  deeply  harrowed  with  spring-tooth, 
seed  sown  at  the  rate  of  24  pounds  per  acre,  and 
worked  in  with  weeder.  The  weather  being  favorable, 
the  seed  came  up  in  a  few  days  and  with  it  millions 
of  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  had  no  doubt  been 
brought  to  the  surface  by  my  deep  harrowing.  Think¬ 
ing  that  the  weeds  would  surely  kill  out  the  Alfalfa  I 
determined  not  to  be  beaten  out  by  them,  so  hired 
several  German  women,  and  on  our  knees  we  went  for 
those  weeds,  and  soon  the  Alfalfa  had  the  right  of 
way.  In  about  six  weeks  I  was  able  to  exhibit  Alfalfa 
1C  inches  long  at  our  fair.  The  following  Summer 
and  each  year  since  I  have  cut  hay  about  as  follows : 
Early  in  June  about  two  tons  per  acre;  four  or  five 
weeks  later,  about  one  ton  per  acre ;  latter  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  early  in  October,  one  ton  per  acre.  While 
I  would  not  advise  indifferent  methods  I  feel  now  that 
I  have  been  to  unnecessary  pains  and  expense.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  vicinity  Alfalfa  is  just  as  certain  to 
catch  as  clover,  and  more  certain  to  live  when  once 
started.  A  neighbor  has  sown  at  two  different  times 
in  the  Spring  without  lime,  ashes  or  any  attempt  at 
inoculation  and  each  time  secured  a  good  stand. 

Our  town  authorities  wanting  earth  for  filling,  pur¬ 
chased  a  block  and  stripped  the  earth  from  three  to 
eight  feet,  then  sowed  Alfalfa  on  pure  sand  and  got 
a  magnificent  stand.  While  it  would  not  do  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  large  crop,  I  believe  it  would  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crop  that  can  be  grown  on  the  sand 
dunes  common  in  Michigan.  Among  the 
disadvantages  of  Alfalfa  growing  I 
might  say  that  it  will  probably  not  main¬ 
tain  itself  against  the  grasses  indigenous 
to  the  country,  Blue  grass  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  June  grass  with  us.  My  little 
strip  is  well  covered  with  June  grass 
now.  If  it  gets  too  bad  I  shall  sow  a 
new  piece  and  raise  a  bumper  crop  of 
melons  on  that  sod.  Then  the  hay  is  too 
laxative  for  horses ;  I  find  it  necessary 
to  feed  Timothy  or  corn  fodder  with  it. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  to  ex¬ 
tensive  growing  here  is  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  cure  the  last  crop 
owing  to  short  days  and  cool  damp 
nights.  Perhaps  it  could  be  cut  and  put 
into  s’lo,  but  of  this  “deponent  saith 
not.”  L.  w.  RUTH. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


APPLE  TREES  AND  POTATOES. 

I  send  you  a  picture  of  part  of  my 
apple  orchard.  The  tree  shown  is  one 
of  110  apple  trees  planted  three  years 
ago.  I  think  they  make  a  remarkable 
showing.  The  crop  growing  is  buck¬ 
wheat.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  season 
early  potatoes  were  grown.  They  were 
dug  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  buckwheat  was  sown 
for  a  bee  pasture;  also  for  a  Winter  cover  two  pounds 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed  was  sown  with  the  buck¬ 
wheat.  The  ground  was  heavily  fertilized  for  the  po¬ 
tato  crop.  U.  B.  HUBER. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  tree  is  shown  at  Fig.  439.  It  has 
made  good  growth  and  this  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  treatment  given.  The  heavy  dressing  of  fertilizer 
used  on  the  potatoes  provided  enough  for  that  crop 
and  the  trees.  The  thorough  culture  which  the  pota¬ 
toes  received  forced  the  trees  into  fine  growth.  Then 
when  the  potatoes  were  dug  the  buckwheat  and  rape 
came  in  and  the  trees  stopped  growing  and  ripened 
their  wood.  The  buckwheat  and  rape  prevent  loss  of 
nitrates  from  the  soil,  and  provide  a  mass  of  organic 
matter  to  be  plowed  under.  This  is  good  treatment, 
based  on  the  true  theory  of  fruit  growing.  Late  pota¬ 
toes  would  not  do  so  well.  With  them  the  culture 
would  be  kept  up  later  and  digging  would  work  the 
soil  so  as  to  force  the  trees  into  a  late  growth  which 
might  be  hurt  by  freezing.  Early  potatoes  are  out  of 
the  way  in  time  to  prevent  this  late  growth. 

Has  any  man  ever  fought  the  onion  maggot  success¬ 
fully  in  a  large  Held? 


A  THREE-YEAR-OLD  APPLE  TREE  IN  BUCKWHEAT  Fig.  439. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  quostion,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
o  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  APPLE. 

A  farmer  picked  this  apple  in  his  orchard 
in  the  West 

And  put  it  in  a  barrel  with  some  others 
of  his  best; 

Because  they  were  so  splendid  he  declared 
the  price  must  climb 

And  so  he  raised  his  figure  on  that  barrel 
by  a  dime. 

The  man  who  bought  that  barrel  stuck  a 
a  label  on  the  top, 

Then  told  the  interviewers  of  a  shortage 
in  the  crop ; 

And  when  he  came  to  sell  it  to  a  buyer  on 
the  floor 

lie  added  on  his  profit  and  a  half  a  dollar 
more. 

The  man  who  shipped  that  barrel  stuck 
his  label  on  it,  tco, 

And  talked  of  early  freezes  and  the  dam¬ 
age  that  they  do ; 

The  man  to  whom  he  shipped  it  said  the 
grower’s  price  was  high 

And  raised  the  oriee  two  dollars  more  than 
in  the  days  gone  by. 

The  man  who  stored  that  barrel  told  of 
shortage  in  the  pick. 

Of  scale  and  other  pests  that  make  the 
apple  orchards  sick. 

And  he  put  on  five  dollars  to  the  cumula¬ 
tive  price — 

And  so  it  went,  each  handler  taking  out 
his  little  slice. 

O,  when  you  eat  this  apple,  may  it  fill  you 
with  delight 

To  know  that  someone  profits  on  each 
nibble  and  each  bite. 

And,  O,  be  glad  you  do  not  live  so  very 
far  away 

From  where  the  apple  started,  for  think 
what  you’d  have  to  pay ! 

— Chicago  Evening  Post. 


A  FEW  APPLE  NOTES. 

You  can  count  on  me  as  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  I 
lived  in  Chicago  many  years,  and  know 
what  apples  would  mean  to  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  in  health  and  saving.  Moving  here, 
and  seeing  the  shameful  waste  of  apples, 
I  am  stirring  up  the  growers  to  ship  their 
culls,  windfalls  and  surplus  to  the  charity 
organizations  of  the  cities  as  part  of  their 
charity  work  for  the  year.  Keep  pounding 
away  on  it  during  these  Fall  months. 

j.  L.  p. 

This  is  good  work.  Keep  the  cull 
apples  away  from  the  cider  mills,  and  let 
the  children  or  poor  people  in  town  have 
them.  It  will  be  like  throwing  bread 
upon  the  waters,  for  these  windfalls  will 
train  a  great  army  of  apple  eaters.  Some 
of  our  readers  are  getting  frightened  be¬ 
cause  millions  of  apple  trees  are  being 
planted.  They  think  there  will  be  no 
sale  for  the  apples.  There  are  people 
enough  in  this  country  to  eat  all  that 
can  be  produced.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  getting  the  apples  to  them  at  a  fair 
price.  The  greater  the  love  for  apples 
the  greater  the  demand.  The  earlier  a 
person  starts  eating  them  the  greater  his 
desire.  Therefore  begin  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  When  a  large  company  puts  a 
new  food  product  on  the  market  they 
expect  to  give  away  tons  of  it  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Let  apple-growers  do  the 
same.  It  is  good  business.  The  culls 
and  windfalls  will  be  eaten  to  the  stem 
by  city  children.  There  “won’t  be  any 
core  left,”  but  the  taste  will  remain,  and 
with  it  the  demand  for  more  apples. 

Why  continue  to  seek  an  “El  Dorado” 
of  seedless  apples?  It  is  about  time  to  put 
this  subject  in  the  class  of  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  machines  on  which  the  Patent  Office 
has  placed  a  ban  and  refuses  to  grant 
patents  thereon.  Apples  are  so  eagerly 
sought  for  and  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  us 
down  here  that  when  we  do  get  them  we 
eat  seeds,  segments,  calyx  and  stems — 
the  entire  core — in  fact  with  us  “there 
ain’t  gwine  to  be  no  core.”  v.  n. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

It  is  human  nature  to  want  “some¬ 
thing  new.”  The  gentlemen  who  boom 
seedless  apples  are  not  very  promising 
members  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  They  are  trying  to  sell  stock 
in  a  company  formed  to  float  this  apple. 
The  old  company  had  comparatively  few 
trees  and  did  not  much  care  for  more. 


Their  object  was  to  form  “subsidiary 
companies”  and  sell  stock  to  suckers. 
They  would  have  picked  up  millions  if 
their  boom  had  not  been  pricked.  Our 
plan  is  to  discuss  these  seedless  apples 
frankly  as  we  learn  about  them,  so  that 
the  public  may  realize  how  common  they 
are. 

People  in  this  town  (Staunton,  Va.,  pop¬ 
ulation  1,200)  have  gone  “apple  crazy.” 
Everywhere  you  see  people  who  wish  to  buy 
an  orchard,  or  who  are  going  to  set  one 
out.  This  is  sure  to  mean  failure  to  lots 
of  people  who  will  not  give  an  orchard 
the  proper  attention.  Another  industry 
which  I  think  will  surely  hurt  the  apple 
business  is  the  hard  cider  business.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  not  strictly  on  the  “water 
wagon,”  at  the  same  time  I  am  a  lover  of 
apples,  and  think  that  the  apple  should 
not  be  put  to  so  low  a  use.  This  hard 
cider,  after  being  doctored,  is  sold  in  “dry” 
territory,  and  is  consumed  by  the  most  ig¬ 
norant  and  low  class  of  people.  The  places 
where  it  is  sold  are  always  called  “cider 
joints.”  This  should  'not  be.  r.  u.  n. 

You  are  right — it  “should  not  be.” 
Hard  cider  will  ruin  any  business  that 
it  works  into,  and  ruin  any  army  of  men 
along  with  it.  What  a  shame  that  this 
cull  fruit  cannot  be  sent  to  market,  sold 
at  a  fair  price  and  let  working  people 
have  the  “timber”  for  apple  pie  and 
sauce.  The  big  stories  told  about  apple 
culture  will  lead  many  misfit  people  to 
buy  land  and  plant  orchards.  They  have 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  nature 
qualifying  them  to  raise  fruit,  and  the 
future  has  little  besides  worm  holes  for 
them. 


SELLING  CORN  IN  STACK. 

I  have  just  sold  the  corn  and  fodder 
(unhusked),  standing  in  the  field,  for  $50 
per  acre.  The  cost  was  about  as  follows : 


Plowing,  per  acre . $2.20 

Harrowing  . 90 

Seed  and  planting  .  1.70 

Cultivating,  twice .  1.00 

Hoeing  .  2.00 

Cutting  .  1.60 


$9.40 

The  seed,  planting  and  hoeing  are  esti¬ 
mated,  being  my  own  labor,  but  the  other 
work  was  all  hired,  and  is  the  actual  cost. 
The  producer  received  better  than  35  cents 
on  the  dollar  in  this  case,  and  a  pretty  good 
profit  for  cheap  New  England  land.  How 
many  acres  of  $100  and  $200  corn  belt  land 
will  show  a  profit  of  $40  or  400  per  cent 
over  cost  of  cron?  No  manure  or  fertilizer 
was  used.  The  yield  was  about  60  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  and  variety  white 
flint  E.  P-  k- 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  another  pointer  for 
Western  farmers.  Cheap  and  poor  New 
England  farm  land  gives  $50  per  acre 
for  an  expenditure  of  $9.40.  What  west¬ 
ern  farmers  can  show  any  greater  profit? 
We  have  had  several  questions  as  to  the 
value  of  standing  corn  per  acre — cut  and 
shocked  or  as  it  grew.  In  some  places 
there  is  a  market  for  such  corn  crops, 
but  of  course  no  one  could  estimate  its 
value  without  going  through  and  exam¬ 
ining  it.  _ 

Plowing  Up  Alfalfa. 

I  read  on  page  943  about  a  man  who 
has  had  what  you  call  an  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  with  Alfalfa,  because  he  got  a 
good  stand  after  plowing  it  up.  The 
best  way  to  make  it  grow  is  to  plow, 
disk,  harrow  and  otherwise  try  to  ex¬ 
terminate  it.  It  takes  several  plowings 
to  kill  it.  J.  W.  B.’s  Alfalfa  didn’t 
come  up  again  from  the  seed  but  from 
the  old  crowns.  It  is  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  farmers  here  to  double-disk  their 
Alfalfa  each  Spring  to  make  it  grow 
well,  and  one  plowing  will  have  the  same 
effect.  If  your  Alfalfa  does  not  grow 
well  just  try  to  exterminate  it;  so  long 
as  you  are  not  too  strenuous  about  it, 
and  see  what  you  get.  burd  hedly. 

Nevada.  _ 

“Are  there  any  bacteria  in  this  ice 
cream  soda?”  asked  the  Summer  girl. 
“You  didn’t  mention  them  in  the  first 
place,”  replied  the  new  attendant,  firmly. 
“If  you’re  going  to  change  your  order 
you’ll  have  to  get  another  check.” — 
Washington  Star. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


THE  upper 
illustra- 
t  i  o  n  shows 
how  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Broiler 
rests  evenly 
over  the  fire. 
You  first  lift 
up  the  entire 
end  of  the  top, 
with  the  handy  lifting  key 
plate.  Does  away  with  open¬ 
ing  the  broiling  door  and 
poking  the  broiler  over  soot 
and  ashes  to  the  fire,  only  to 
burn  the  meat  and  broil  it 
unevenly. 

Then  seebelow  how  easily  the  meat 
slides  out  onto  the  plate — because  the  broiler  opens  frontward  not 
back  ward.  This  is  only  one  of  20  superior  features  of  the 


which  is  best  for  all  broiling,  boiling,  baking,  roasting,  cooking  of  every 
kind,  and  heating  water  in  the  ample  reservoir.  Starting  with  a  cold 
Stove,  you  can  get  a  hot,  even  fire  in  20  minutes  with  the  Sterling. 
Our  book  tells— Send  for  it,  whether  or  not  your  dealer  handles  the  Sterling. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  2(5  Kent  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE  NOW 

While  Trees  Are  Dormant 

Many  trees  not  sprayed  during  the  Fall  for  Scale 
die  during  the  winter.  One  tree  saved  means  more 
than  cost  of  spraying  orchard.  Authorities  recom¬ 
mend  Fall  spraying  more  than  ever. 


tliat  never 
wears  out  is— 
Slate.  Does  not 
rust  or  water -soak, 
will  not  melt — not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  weather  or 
climate.  Theonly  roofthatis 
verlasting.  SHELDON’S 
GREEN  AND  PURPLE  ROOFING 
SLATE,  the  only  material  without  an 
equal.  No  more  expensive  than  other  high- 
grade  roofing.  Send  today  for  our  free  book 
"The  Roof  Question,’’  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

F.C. Sheldon  State  Co.  oiusvnj.E,s.T, 


“LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowledged  tin-  most  effective  and  safest  spray. 
Ready  for  immediate  use.  Sold  at  a  price  lower 
than  can  be  made  at  home,  or  titan  any  other  brand 
of  standard  insecticide. 

“LION  BRAND”  is  most  accurately  made,  of  the 
purest  ingredients,  and  most  economical  to  use, 
and  'is  endorsed  by  Experimental  Stations  and 
prominent  fruit  growers  everywhere. 

Largest  factories  In  the  world  and  twenty-two 
years  of  experience  back  of  them.  We  manufacture 
absolutely  nothing  but  spraying  materials  and 
insecticides. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
When,  Why  and  How  to  Spray 


THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

521  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories,  New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


Price  $  1 0  and  Up* 

Earn  $10  a  day  and  more,  easily, 
sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  and  neighbors  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

The  Hertzler  &  Zook  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
saw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices— finest 
tested  materials.  Easier  titan 
other  saws  to  operate  because 
the  stick  sits  low  and  the 
saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
as  you  start  work.  It  is 
the  only  saw  made,  sell- 
Ingat  $10,  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Write  for 
circular  and  save  money. 
Hertzler  S  Zook  Co.,  Box  3 

Belleville,  Pm, 


Trees  ,  Plants 
and  Vines  for  Sale • 

Green’s  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  grow  and 
are  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Establish^ tlSty  ySrs, 
Capital  $125,000.  Buy  of  Green  and  save  half 
your  money.  No  agents.  Send  for  our  big  fruit 
i  catalog,  72  pages,  illustrated,  and  get  free  copy 
t  also  of  Green's  Frnlt.  Instructor. 

"°°k  worth  u  Dollar  for  1  O  Cents.  Send  10 
i  cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Hook 
,  on  Fruit  Growing.  Send  in  tree  order  now. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO„ 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Stump  Puller 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man  can  lift 
20  tons.  3  styles.  10  sizes.  $25  and  up.  Screw, Cable  or  Hand  Power. 
We  make  cheapest  TILE  DITCHER  and  the  best 
Pn»*n  Uaruae^Di*  ever  6°ki.  One  horse  cuts  2  rows. 

burn  naivesiei  one  man.  No  twine.  On  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Our  new  64- page  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today. 

H.  R  BENNETT  &  COMPANY.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 


JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 
HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


Save  Your  Trees 


12  FRUIT  TREES  W$KH  FOR  98c 

1  Roosevelt,  1  Bradshaw  Plum,  1 
Niagara  Peach,  1  Bing,  1  Napo¬ 
leon,  1  Montmorency  Cherry,  X 
Baldwin,  X  McIntosh,  1  King 
Apple,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Bartlett, 

1  Seckel  Pear.  All  first  class  trees, 

2  yr.,  4  ft.  high  for  98c-  Everybody 
write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells,  Box  13  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Tree 
Protectors,  and  Protect  your  Trees  from 
Rabbits  and  Mice  this  Winter.  S.  W. 
Call,  Perry,  O.,  will  furnish  you  Pro¬ 
tectors  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for 
Description  and  Price. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON.  Bridgeville,  Del' 


SPECI0SA  TREES.  Mine 

are  true  lo  name.  Free  booklet 

H.  C.  ROGERS, 

Box  31 1  Mechaoicsburj,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —All  the  leading  and  moneymaking 
0  varieties  ready  to  ship  now.  ^  D.  RODWAY,  Hartly.Del. 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 


CLARK’S  pgpr DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND  MAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
out,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Semi  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “  Intensive  Cultivation.” 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


1910. 
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‘PLOWING”  LAND  WITH  DYNAMITE. 

J.  R.  S„  Northwood,  N.  Y. — Will  you 
give  us  some  more  facts  about  “plowing" 
with  dynamite.  In  preparing  soil  for  sweet 
corn  and  the  garden  crops  is  it  necessary 
or  advisable  to  put  the  dynamite  down  two 
feet  deep?  Would  not  a  hole  10  inches 
deep,  made  with  a  crow  bar,  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose?  Is  not  a  dynamite  cap  alone  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  stir  up  the  soil  as  much  as 
needed?  If  not,  how  much  dynamite — 
what  part  of  a  stick — should  be  used  in 
addition?  If  the  caps  will  serve,  how  far 
apart  should  they  be?  I  noted  that  Cald¬ 
well,  of  South  Carolina,  used  a  quarter 
stick,  but  in  a  soil  that  has  no  hardpan 
I  see  no  occasion  for  such  a  heavy  charge. 
What  is  the  price  per  stick  or  roll  of  dyna¬ 
mite?  IIow  long  a  fuse  is  needed  in  each 
hole?  What  is  the  probable  expense  of 
“plowing”  an  acre  with  dynamite. 

Ans. — For  the  best  answers  to  these 
questions  we  must  refer  to  readers  who 
have  had  experience.  Will  any  of  them 
who  have  used  dynamite  for  breaking 
up  soil  tell  us  how  they  used  it  and  the 
results?  Some  experiments  were  re¬ 
cently  made  in  New  Jersey.  Prof.  J.  G. 
Lipman  of  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station, 
gives  the  following  report : 

“The  demonstration  experiment,  on 
the  breaking  up  of  hardpan,  was  carried 
out  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Eager, 
near  Morristown,  N.  J.  Mr.  Eager  has 
a  very  extensive  tract  of  flat  land,  near 
the  Whippany  River,  that  is  underlaid 
by  stiff  clay  to  a  depth  of  six  to  10  feet ; 
this  clay  is  practically  impervious  and 
renders  the  overlying  soil  but  ill  suited 
for  the  growing  of  cultivated  crops.  In 
view  of  the  extreme  richness  of  this  soil 
in  plant  food,  any  method  that  would 
provide  for  proper  drainage  of  this  land 
would  make  the  latter  very  productive. 
In  the  demonstration  experiment,  already 
referred  to,  holes  were  bored  into  the 
clay  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  four  feet ; 
half-pound  dynamite  cartridges  were 
placed  in  these  holes,  at  distances  of 
about  20  feet  apart.  After  the  dynamite 
charges  were  exploded  it  was  found  that 
the  clay  was  broken  up,  at  least,  to  the 
depth  of  which  the  cartridges  were 
placed ;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  clay  was  broken  up  sufficiently  to 
form  extensive  cracks  and  crevices, 
down  to  the  underlying  stratum  of 
gravel.  The  persons  who  had  charge  of 
the  demonstration  experiment  also  felt 
that  a  slower  explosive  would,  probably, 
be  necessary  to  do  tbe  work  effectively, 
and  that  charges  would  have  to  be  placed 
at  greater  depths.  As  to  the  probable 
cost  of  this  treatment,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  powder  company  told  me 
that  the  expenses  for  dynamite,  under 
this  condition,  would  be  about  $15  per 
acre;  the  caps  would  cost  about  tbe  same 
amount,  and  the  fuse  would  cost  about 
$5  per  acre,  making  a  total  expenditure 
for  explosives  (and  accessories)  of  $35 
per  acre,  not  including  the  cost  of  labor 
involved ;  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very 
moderate  estimate,  and  the  actual  cost 
would,  probably,  be  considerable  more 
than  that.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that 
under  the  given  conditions,  the  breaking 
up  of  hardpan  is  a  costly  process,  and 
not  feasible  for  many  cheap  lands ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
where  the  soil  is  underlaid  by  hardpan 
proper,  that  is,  by  some  rock-like  mate¬ 
rial  not  exceeding  a  thickness  of  a  few 
inches,  the  breaking  up  of  the  imper¬ 
vious  layer  could  be  accomplished  at 
relatively  low  cost.” 


Dodge  the  “  Big  Stories.” 

Skeptical  Subscriber,  Oswego,  N.  Y. — I 
send  below  an  extract  from  a  series  of 
articles  being  published  by  a  well-known 
fashion  magazine  on  “Five  and  Ten-Acre 
Farms”:  “Mr.  Fullerton  says  he  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  set  out  50-25  apple  trees  on  an 
acre  of  land  in  any  suitable  location,  and 
pick  300  bushels  of  apples  the  fourth  year. 
*  *  *  The  grower’s  price  would  not  be 
less  than  $400.”  Can  it  be  done?  If  so, 
some  of  us  would  best  plant  orchards,  get¬ 
ting  this  grower’s  method  of  “doing  it.” 

Ans. — Such  advice  may  be  well  suited 
to  a  fashion  magazine,  but  practical  fruit 
growers  know  the  statement  as  it  stands 
is  nonsense.  We  have  an  orchard  of 
Baldwins  eight  years  old  that  has  given 
only  a  few  scattering  apples  thus  far. 


Northern  Spy  is  slower  yet  to  come  into 
bearing.  No  man  can  take  such  varieties 
under  the  best  of  care  and  make  them 
bear  six  bushels  of  fruit  each  after  three 
years  of  growth.  Some  varieties  can 
be  forced  so  as  possibly  to  bear  a  small 
amount  of  fruit  early,  but  there  is  no  use 
paying  any  attention  to  such  an  effort  to 
show  what  small  farms  will  do.  Such 
statements  do  uncounted  harm  by  in¬ 
ducing  people  who  never  should  try  to 
work  the  land  to  think  thev  can  make  a 
living  on  a  small  piece  of  ground. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Strawberries. 

E.  E.  S.,  Skowhegan,  Me. — In  a  recent 
issue  you  state  that  “wood  ashes  applied  to 
strawberry  plants  do  more  harm  than 
good.”  Will  you  state  why?  I  am  a  be¬ 
ginner  in  strawberry  culture,  and  wish  to 
go  right.  I  have  oeen  advised  to  use  wood 
ashes  liberally,  and  had  already  put  several 
barrels  on  a  quarter  acre  and  iutended 
doing  the  same  on  another  plot,  but  held  up 
on  reading  your  statement,  I  judge  my 
soil  is  acid  because  sorrel  grows  profusely. 

Ans. — We  refer  to  our  own  experi¬ 
ence.  On  our  soil  wood  ashes  do  not 
help  strawberries  as  they  do  other  crops. 
We  consider  this  due  to  the  lime  which 
the  wood  ashes  contain.  The  strawberry, 
like  the  cranberry,  prefers  an  acid  soil. 
Just  as  clover  will  not  do  its  best  in  a 
sour  soil,  so  strawberries  will  not 
thrive  where  the  soil  has  been  sweet¬ 
ened.  The  lime  in  the  wood  ashes 
sweetens  the  soil.  We  have  had  many 
reports  on  this  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  agree  with  this  statement. 

A  “  Chain  Letter.” 

C.  E.  IF.,  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y. — En¬ 
closed  And  copy  of  chain  letter  which  was 
received  by  a  member  of  the  family.  If 
you  consider  it  worth  notice,  will  you 
kindly  give  your  opinion  of  it? 

Ans. — This  “chain  letter”  states  that 
500,000  used  stamps  are  to  be  sent  to  a 
school  in  Australia.  It  is  said  that  if 
such  stamps  are  sent  the  government  has 
agreed  to  put  up  a  new  building.  Each' 
one  who  receives  the  letter  is  to  keep 
the  “chain”  going  by  writing  three  more 
like  it.  Our  advice  is  to  break  this 
“chain”  whenever  it  comes  near  you. 
We  wrote  the  Post  Office  Department 
asking  what  possible  value  there  could 
be  in  cancelled  postage  stamps  and  re¬ 
ceived  this  reply: 

"In  reply  you  are  advised  that  the 
records  of  the  Department  show  that  so 
far  back  as  the  sixties  statements  were 
circulated  that  canceled  stamps  in  large 
quantities  could  be  realized  upon  for 
philanthropic  purposes,  but  so  far  as  this 
Department  is  concerned  such  statements 
are  entirely  without  foundation.  There 
is  no  use  to  which  the  Department  could 
put  canceled  stamps.  The  chain  letters 
calling  for  such  stamps  were  started 
years  ago,  apparently  through  misap¬ 
prehension.  The  chains  are  so  far- 
reaching  that  once  started  it  is  difficult 
to  stop  them.  At  intervals  the  chain  is 
revived  for  a  time  and  many  people  are 
led  to  take  it  up  afresh.”  a.  M.  dewees. 
Acting  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 

General. 

Working  Over  Kieffer  Pears. 

J.  II.,  Cincinnati,  O. — I  have  recently 
come  into  possession  of  some  property, 
which  has  a  number  of  Kieffer  pear  trees 
growing  thereon,  15  to  20  years  of  age,  and 
bearing  heavily.  Can  I  successfully  graft 
such  varieties  as  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  etc.,  on  the  Kieffer  trees?  Will 
they  make  a  good  union  if  grafted,  or  would 
budding  be  more  successful? 

Ans. — In  all  probablty  the  effort  to 
graft  over  the  Kieffer  trees  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  practical  failure.  The  other 
varieties  do  not  make  a  good  union 
With  it.  This  has  been  often  tried  and 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  all  the 
cases  that  I  know  about.  The  Kieffer 
trees  will  pay  quite  well  as  they  are, 
and  my  advice  is  to  get  out  of  them 
all  that  is  possible  and  plant  trees  of  the 
better  kinds  to  secure  good  fruit. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


What  The  Farmer  Gets  When  He  Buys  A  Hupmobile 


You  got  in  the  Hupmobile  a  4-passenger  touring 
car  with  110-inch  wheelbase;  Bosch  magneto; 
sliding  gear  transmission;  shock  absorbers; 
30x3  inch  front  tires;  31x3 'c  inch  rear  tires; 
gas  lamp,  piping  and  generator;  three  oil 
lamps,  horn  and  tools. 

Three  years  ago  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 
could  not  have  given  the  farmer  what  it  is 
able  to  give  him  today. 

It  could  not  have  given  him  the  price  and  it 
could  not  have  given  him  the  lifelong 
guarantee. 

The  guarantee  is  actually  more  important,  in  a 
way,  than  the  price. 

The  price  is  so  wonderful  that  if  there  were  no 
guarantee  you  might  feel  justified  in  saying; — 
“Can  they  give  me  a  car  of  that  size  with  the 
right  kind  of  staying  qualities  for  $900  ?  ” 

With  the  lifelong  guarantee  (even  if  yon  didn't 
have  the  record  and  reputation  of  thousands 
of  Hupmobites  to  depend  upon)  you  can  dis¬ 
miss  that  thought  from  your  mind. 


HUPMOBILE  RUNABOUT 

gnrft  E.O.B.  Detroit,  including'  3  oil  lamps,  tools  and 
horn.  Top,  gas  lamps,  tank  or  generator,  trunk- 
rack  and  speedometer  extra.  ;  :  s  ; 


The  guarantee  takes  care  of  the  future. 

You  don’t  need  to  take  the  dealer’s  word,  or 
anybody's  word— the  guarantee  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  now  and  forever. 

The  Hupmobile  is  a  farm-and-country  car,  be¬ 
cause  it's  as  "light  on  its  feet”  as  a  cat  on 
roads  that  discourage  a  heavier  car. 

Frank  A.  Munsey,  the  multi-millionaire  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  has  experimented  with  cars  of 
eveiy  size  and  grade  and  price,  at  home  and 
abroad, says:— 

“In  wear,  and  tear,  and  gasoline,  and  oils,  the 
expense  of  a  light  car  is  probably  less  than 
half  that  of  a  forty  horse-pmoer  automobile.’’ 

Mr.  Munsey  is  right.  Thousands  of  people  are 
driving  their  Hupmobiles  for  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  day. 

He  is  also  right,  when  he  says  that  the  light 
car  is  the  car  of  cars  for  country  roads,  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  going  at  high  speed,  no  matter 
what  the  ruts  or  roughness. 

The  Hupmobile  will  do  any¬ 
thing  and  go  anywhere  a 
larger,  heavier  car  can  do  or 
go,  and  stand  abuse  which 
their  dead  weight  can  not 
stand. 

It  is  a  car  of  continuous  service, 
continuously  guaranteed— a 
value  to  every  farmer  beyond 
comparison. 

Hupp  Motor  Car 
Company 

LICENSED  UNDER  SELDEN  PATENT 


Desk  57 

Detroit,  Michigan 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 


20  H.  P., 

4  Cylinders, 
4-Passenger, 
Sliding  Gears, 
Bosch  Magneto. 


F.O.B.  DETROIT 


The  Life-long  Guarantee: 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 
guarantees  the  Hupmobile  free 
from  defects  in  matorial  or 
workmanship,  during  the  life 
of  the  car,  and  will  replace,  free 
of  charge,  any  such  defective 
material  when  returned  to  its 
factory  for  inspection,  trans¬ 
portation  prepaid.  This  guar¬ 
antee  does  not  cover  tires. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company. 


PETER  COOPER  S  PURE  BONE  DUST 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  SINCE  1827 

STERLING  BRANDS 

OF  COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 
SPECIAL  BLENDS  FOR  SPECIAL  CROPS 

:  :  Send  for  Booklet  :  : 

PETER  COOPER'S  FERTILIZER,  '".KPtSK’' 


AGRICULTURE 


a=  Are  THOROUGHLY  HARD  BURNT 

^  Made  of  best  Ohio  Clay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots. 
c/3  ^  Also  manufacturers  of 

3  g  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  and  SEWERPIPE 

u_  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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KEEPING  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

A.  W.  P.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Will  you 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  keep  Dahlia  roots 
through  the  Winter?  I  take  them  up 
after  a  frost  kills  the  tops,  shake  the 
earth  from  the  clumps,  let  them  dry  a  day 
or  two,  then  pack  the  clumps  in  a  barrel 
with  dry  earth.  In  the  Spring  I  find 
some  sprouts  a  foot  long.  Would  it  be 
better  to  separate  the  tubers,  put  each 
variety  into  a  paper  bag  and  place  the 
bags  in  a  barrel  or  box  in  the  attic?  The 
cellar  is  too  warm. 

A  ns. — Your  trouble  evidently  results 
from  keeping  the  roots  too  warm.  Your 
present  system  of  storing  in  a  barrel 
with  dry  earth  is  desirable  in  any  very 
dry  place,  as  it  prevents  shriveling,  but 
where  too  warm  growth  is  sure  to  start. 
Sand,  tanbark  or  sawdust  is  preferable 
to  earth.  We  would  advise  you  to  try 
the  attic,  storing  in  sand.  Even  if  it 
freezes  slightly  (not  hard  freezing,  of 
course)  we  think  there  would  be  little 
risk  if  covered  in  this  way.  If  by  sepa¬ 
rating  the  tubers  the  inquirer  means  to 
break  the  clumps  apart  we  would  not  do 
this,  but  we  would  put  each  variety  in 
a  separate  box  covered  with  sand,  thus 
keeping  track  of  the  different  sorts,  un¬ 
less  they  are  all  so  uniform  in  growth 
that  there  is  no  object  in  it.  But  we 
like  to  know  them  by  name,  and  put  our 
favorites  in  good  positions. 

A  New  York  Nut  Orchard. 

IF.  C.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Would  there  be 
any  result  if  chestnuts,  walnuts  or  butter¬ 
nuts  were  planted  in  the  Fall,  in  a  lot 
which  is  not  now  used,  but  which  I  would 
like  in  some  way  to  cover  with  trees?  If 
bo,  how  should  I  go  a l>out  it,  and  should  I 
use  this  year’s,  or  last  year’s  nuts? 

Ans. — All  of  the  nuts  mentioned  will 
succeed  about  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  indeed, 
over  about  all  of  the  Northeastern 
States.  Nothing  but  nuts  fresh  from 
the  trees  that  have  never  been  dried 
at  all  should  be  planted.  They  can  at 
once  be  put  right  where  the  trees  are 
to  stand,  burying  them  about  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  covering  with  old  rotten  vege¬ 
table  matter  of  some  kind,  or  very  soft 
soils,  through  which  the  tender  shoots 
can  come  the  following  Spring.  Or,  the 
nuts  may  be  stratified  in  sand  or  leaf 
mold  and  buried  in  the  ground  until 
early  Spring,  when  they  should  be 
planted  where  the  trees  are  to  stand 
permanently.  If  the  intention  is  to  make 
a  nut  orchard  the  trees  should  be  farther 
apart  than  if  a  forest  grove  is  wanted. 
In  the  former  case  the  permanent  trees 
should  be  fully  50  feet  apart,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  plant  the  nuts  much  closer — 
25  or  12J/2  feet  apart — to  secure  a  good 
stand,  and  then  cut  out  or  dig  and  trans¬ 
plant  those  not  needed.  The  trees 
should  have  abundant  room  to  spread 
their  branches  and  make  round  heads 
that  will  bear  an  abundance  of  nuts.  If 
a  forest  is  desired  then  the  trees  should 
be  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and  be 
allowed  to  stand  and  crowd  each  other, 
so  they  will  make  tall  bodies.  In  either 
case  it  is  well  to  have  the  trees  in  rows, 
so  they  may  be  cultivated  until  they  are 
able  to  protect  themselves  from  other 
growth.  If  the  land  is  very  steep  or 
rocky  this  may  not  be  practicable, 
and  the  nuts  must  be  planted  anywhere 
there  are  good  places  for  them.  Of 
course,  the  trees  can  be  grown  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  for  two  or  three  years  and  trans¬ 
planted,  but  this  checks  them  materially, 
and  to  put  the  nuts  in  permanently  is 
the  better  plan.  The  Japanese  chestnuts 
will  flourish  and  bear  well,  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  New  York  and  are  less  subject 
to  the  newly  discovered  chestnut  disease 
than  our  own  native  species.  The  little 
Shagbark  hickory,  which  is  called  “wal¬ 
nut”  in  the  Northeast,  should  be  planted. 
The  nuts  are  very  deliciously  flavored, 
and  by  planting  those  of  good  size  and 
easy  cracking  qualities  there  would  be 
a  chance  of  getting  them  to  reproduce 
to  some  extent,  but  no  seedlings  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  do  this.  Some  Japanese  walnuts 
might  be  planted  for  variety,  and 
although  their  nuts  are  not  worth 


much,  the  trees  are  thrifty  and 
fairly  hardy.  A  few  Persian  (Eng¬ 
lish)  walnuts  might  be  planted,  too,  for 
some  of  them  are  hardy  and  bear  good 
nuts  in  New  York.  Grafted  trees  of 
any  of  these  nuts  are  almost  impossible 

to  get.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

ONE  YEAR  AFTER  DRAINAGE. 

I  wrote  you  last  Winter  about  a  piece 
of  sour  wet  land  which  I  wanted  to  fit 
for  cabbage.  After  studying  out  a  plan  I 
put  in  tile.  I  put  on  this  sour  wet  land 
about  30  tons  of  fresh  stable  manure  to 
the  acre  and  10  tons  of  wood  arhes  per 
acre  and  planted  13,000  hills  of  cabbage 
and  the  remainder  of  the  field  in  sweet 
corn  and  beans.  I  have  had  a  good  many 
visitors  to  see  this  field  and  they  estimate 
this  cabbage  to  yield  100,000  pounds,  as 
it  is  the  heaviest  crop  of  caobage  ever 
grown  in  this  section.  There  w<is  seven- 
eighths  of  an  acre  of  this  field  in  cabbage 
last  year  and  the  remainder  in  buckwheat, 
and  the  ground  left  bare  last  Wi  iter.  We 
spread  the  manure  on  top  and  p.owcd  the 
ground  in  May  five  inches  deep,  and  then 
put  the  wood  ashes  on  top,  disked  thor¬ 
oughly  and  put  the  ground  in  co  idition  of 
an  onron  bed,  and  I  dropped  the  cabbage 
seed  on  top  of  the  ground  in  rows  about 
three  feet  each  way  on  June  So.  The 
weather  was  favorable  and  the  seed  sprung 
up  at  once,  and  I  had  from  10  to  15  plants 
in  each  hill.  1  commenced  cultivating  in 
about  3  0  days  after  planting  and  trans¬ 
planting  all  missing  hills,  and  gave  all  my 
neighbors  hundreds  of  plants.  It  ihen  set 
in  very  dry  about  July  30  and  remained 
so  for  about  six  weeks,  or  till  August  20. 
I  ran  the  diamond-tooth  cultivator  through 
twice  eacn  week  and  did  a  lot  of  work  with 
hoe.  B.  E.  v. 

West  Virginia. 


STORING  CABBAGE  FOR  WINTER. 

While  nearly,  or  quite  all,  of  the  cabbage 
grown  for  market  purposes  in  this  locality 
is  disposed  of  soon  after  harvest,  I  know 
of  no  good  reason  why  a  portion  of  the 
crop  could  not  be  held  until  midwinter  l'or 
disposal  in  the  local  markets,  provided  due 
precaution  is  exercisi-d  to  protect  from 
frost.  Of  course,  the  extra  expense  in¬ 
curred  to  accomplish  this  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  one  contemplating  such  a 
course,  together  with  the  probable  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  crop  at  the  time  of 
sale.  For  many  years  the  writer  practiced 
the  following  method  for  holding  sufficient 
for  family  requirements  in  good  condition 
during  the  entire  Winter. 

First,  make  a  trench  in  naturally  well 
drained  soil,  about  8  or  3  0  inches  deep 
by  2  feet  wide,  and  of  required  length  de¬ 
sired.  After  placing  a  coat  of  3  or  4 
inches  of  straw  in  the  bottom,  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  cabbage,  which  should  be 
placed  on  the  head,  closely  together,  mak¬ 
ing  a  single  row  in  the  trench.  This 
should  have  a  good  coat  of  straw  also,  then 
all  should  be  covered  with  dirt,  only  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  from  frost,  the  roots  of 
the  cabbage  being  allowed  to  protrude. 
During  recent  years,  however,  we  have  kept 
them  in  the  ordinary  vegetable  cellar,  with 
good  result:  ,  after,  having  prepared  them 
just  in  the  same  condition  as  when  sent 
to  market  in  the  Fall,  but  to  prevent  heat¬ 
ing  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  them 
to  remain  in  large  heaps.  But  for  storing 
large  quantities  the  true  method  would 
seem  to  be  to  construct  an  outdoor  cellar 
similar  to  those  for  storing  potatoes,  now 
so  common  in  large  potato-growing  dis¬ 
tricts,  when  it  could  be  safely  opened  at 
any  time  during  the  Winter,  as  occasion 
required.  ikving  d,  cook-. 

New  York. 


Ten  Acres  Enough. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  a  novice  to 
make  a  living  on  10  acres,  raising  truck 
or  chickens,  if  he  could  pay  cash  for  the 
farm,  and  invest  about  $500  for  horse, 
implements,  etc.  C.  F.  H. 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Yes,  but  no  one  except  the  “novice”  him¬ 
self  could  demonstrate  it.  Not  15  per  cent 
of  ordinary  people  can  expect  to  size  up  to 
“possibilities.”  Thor®  are  some  people  who 
make  a  living  on  a  small  farm,  but  many 
more  who  attempt  it  fail  or  have  a  hard 
struggle.  We  should  want  to  know  all 
about  the  man  before  venturing  a  direct 
opinion. 

Tariff  on  Potatoes. 

Did  the  Pa.vne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  raise 
or  lower  the  tariff  on  potatoes?  w.  o.  s. 

The  Wilson  bill  made  a  tariff  of  15  cents 
a  bushel  on  potatoes.  The  Dingley  bill  in¬ 
creased  this  to  25  cents  and  the  I’ayne- 
Ahlrich  bill  left  this  figure  unchanged- 


Finishing  Concrete  Floor. — If  E.  D. 
C.,  Litchfield.  Conn,  (on  page  95TV.  will 
sweep  his  concrete  floor  with  old  broom 
just  before  it  gets  set.  he  will  find  no 
trouble  with  horse  slipping.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  sweep  just  at  the  right  stage  of 
dryness.  b.  a.  d. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


SUNSHINE 


AND 


Scott's  Emulsion 


are  the  two  great  creators  of 
energy.  You  can  get  along 
without  Scott's  Emulsion  if 
you  have  enough  sunshine, 
but  for  the  millions  who 
don’t  get  much  sunshine, 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  can  always  get  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  Get  sunshine, 
too,  whenever  you  can. 


mmvER 


The  money-saving  advantages  of  a  slate 
roof  must  be  apparent  to  every  man  who 
looks  the  question  squarely  in  the  face. 

No  roofing  material  except  slate  can 
give  the  satisfying  wear  that  a  slate  roof 
gives.  No  material  is  so  safe  and  sanitary 
— for  slate  is  rock,  and  solid  rock,  cannot 
burn  and  does  not  rot  and  retain  filth. 

A  slate  roof  reduces  your  insurance  rate  and 
insures  healthful  cistern  water. 

It  cannot  wear,  warp,  decay,  rust  and  shrink; 
it  does  not  hold  snow  or  ice. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 


Roofing 

Slate 


once  laid  settles  your  roofing  question 
forever.  It  can  be  placed  on  any  building, 
new  or  old,  at  a  cost  but  a  trifle  higher 
than  temporary  artificial  roofings. 

You.  reader,  should  be  greatly  interested  in 
avoiding  forever  roofing  expense  and  annoyance. 

This  Excellent  Book  FREE 

containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  practical, 
timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will  save  you 
money  in  the  final  selection  of  anew  roofing  for 
any  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send 
your  copy  by  return  mail. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

( Poofs  T/iat  Never  Wear  Out) 

110  Clark  St.,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today 

The  American  Sea  Greea  Slate  Co.,  110  Clark  St., Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  book  “Roofs”  and  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer  in  roofing. 

Name . 


Address . State. 


Style  roof. . Approximate  size .  ■ 
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niTIf  R  A  If  Rubber  Felt  Roofing  has 
UUtV  PAR.  lx.en  provcd  by  thou_ 


sands  of  tests  to  outwear  any  other  rubber 
felt  roofing  made.  It  looks  like  rubber,  feels 
like  rubber  and  the  test  of  usage  shows  that 
it  wears  like  iron.  DUK  BAK  ROOFING 
in  made  of  the  best  grade  of  wool  felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  finest  kind 
of  asphalt.  It  is  pliable,  strong,  tough. 
Not  affected  by  gas,  steam,  vapors. 
Weather  proof  and  waterproof.  Requires 
no  coating  or  painting.  Will  not  rust. 
It  goes  on  any  kind  of  surface  and  any 
workman  can  da  the  job. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  samples  and  extreme¬ 
ly  low  prices  of  DukBak  Roofing  (lessthan  HALF  cost  of 
shingles)  also  for  equally  low  values  in  1 0.000  other  use¬ 
ful  articlesfor  home  andfarra.  Our“factory-to-you  sys¬ 
tem  and  tremendous  out-let  reduces  price  wonderfully. 

manufacturers  distributing  CO. 

Dept.  11  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


DON’T  BOY  A  FARM 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

VyRITE  our  home  office  and  secure  an 
”  appointment  with  the  farm  salesman, 
who  will  show  you  more  farms  in  one  day, 
from  $ 25  an  acre  upward,  than  any  sales¬ 
man  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Most  of  these  farms  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  lake  country,  have  good  trol¬ 
ley  and  steam  railroad  service,  telephone 
and  rural  delivery  accommodations. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  profitable  as  well 
comfortable  surroundings,  you  cannot  find 
a  more  desirable  location  than  central 
New  York. 

The  Ttixill  Realty  &  Improvement  Co., 
30Z-&-9  Auburn  Savings  bank  Bldg.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 


It  has  a  rough  surface 
of  teal  mineral  matter 
on  the  weather  side. 
It  is  evident  to  anyone 
that  it  is  no  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  paint  such  a  sur¬ 
face  than  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  paint  a  stone 
wall.  Stone  needs  no 
paint;  neither  does 
Amatite.  It  is  strong 
enough  in  itself  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  rain  and 
wind  and  sun  without  a 
coat  of  paint. 

To  paint  Amatite 
would  be  a  waste  of 
lime  and  trouble. 

Amatite  will  last  for 
many  years  without  any 
care  whatever.  It  is 
made  to  be  trmthle  proof 
as  well  as  weather  proof. 

No  paint  is  good 
enough  to  make  a  dur¬ 
able  roof ;  a  thick  layer  of  pitch,  faced 
with  a  real  mineral  surface,  is  far 
better — and  that  mean x  Amatite. 


A  Free  Sample  will  be  sent  on  request 
to  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,Cleveland,St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City 


Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  My 
Big  FREE  Book 

1  This  Is  just  a  little 
*  a(j  but  It  will  bring 

you  my  Big  1910  Book  Free— 8  cents 
postage  paid  by  me.  Show  you  over  125 
styles  and  save  you  $20.50  or  up  It  you’ll 

Write  a  Postal 

See  my  Split  Hickory  Auto-Scut,  color- 
illustrated  In  book.  Prices  will 

astonish  you.  All  sold  on  30  Save 

Days’  Hoad  Test— 2-Yea.r  Guar-  \  I  $26.50 

_  _ _  Up 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Will  You  Accept  a 

Bull  Dog  Feed  Grinder 

On  lO  Days'  Trial? 

ask  you  to  take  our  word 
it  will  do.  Just  prove  its 
you  by  actual  use.  Write 
today,  and  select  the 
want. 

CROWN  POINT  MFG.  CO., 
204  E-  Road.  Crown  Point.  Ind. 


More  Money  made  with 
a  STAR  Grinder  than 
any  other  Implement 
on  your  Farm. 


No  toll  to  pay— no  trips 
to  mill.  Fresh  feed  tor  your  stock 
—more  beef,  pork,  milk,  health¬ 
ier  stock- This  means  more  money. 
Our  S5  years’  experience  at  your 
service  free  with  helpful  booklet. 
Write  to-day  for  prices  and 
terms. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  O. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  LZTolll  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day*’  Froo  Trial, 
o  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Maes. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
'  Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  XhesimpleBt 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  C'S^’Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circuian  J 
D.  it.  SEE  Hit  Y  4  00..  Batavia,,  li& 


SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MILL 


Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality,  but  espec¬ 
ially  valuable  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  Successfully 
grinds  Indian  com  in  the 
shuck  and  Kafir  corn  in  the 
brush.  Unequaled  for 
grinding  cob  corn,  with  or 
without  shuck;  will 
also  grind  every  kind 
of  small  grain  includ¬ 
ing  cotton  seed  when 
mixed  with  corn. 

Unlike  Any  Other  Mill 
Ever  Built 

Has  all  modern  safety 
features  and  is  built  for 
heavy  service.  Pulley  is 
outside  of  frame  permitting  use  of  endless  belts. 
This  No.  103  is  a  general  purpose  mill  and  we  stand 
back  of  every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  fully  describing  twenty-four  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  Box  *»9  Springfield,  Ohio 
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CASING  WELLS. 

On  page  876  a  Massachusetts  sub¬ 
scriber  asks  how  to  keep  earthworms  out 
of  a  dug  well.  Our  experience  in  casing 
wells  may  be  of  interest  to  this  as  well 
as  other  readers.  It  is  rare,  if  ever,  that 
there  are  any  new  dug  wells  being  made 
in  this  section.  All  the  wells  are  drilled 
and  are  either  four  or  six  inches  across. 
The  wells  are  then  cased  by  the  person 
doing  the  drilling  with  galvanized  casing. 
Water  is  reached  in  this  locality  at  from 
16  to  60  feet.  An  artesian  well  is  struck 
occasionally,  but  the  wells  that  were  dug 
long  years  ago  are  the  wells  that  some¬ 
times  give  us  trouble.  These  old  wells 
are  about  four  feet  across  and  were  us¬ 
ually  Availed  with  stones.  Ordinary  gray- 
hcads  and  brick  when  convenient  are 
sometimes  used.  The  writer  has  had 
several  of  these  old  dug  wells,  and  some 
years  ago  one  of  them,  which  was  a 
good  strong  well  walled  with  stone,  be¬ 
came  so  foul  with  rats,  toads,  earth¬ 
worms  and  what  not.  that  something  had 
to  be  done.  At  first  we  thought  to  aban¬ 
don  the  old  one  and  drill  a  new  well, 
but  hearing  of  several  others  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  cased  their  old  wells  with  hard 
burnt  terra  cotta  tile  we  thought  to  try 
the  same  plan.  The  well  is  18  feet  deep, 
and  Ave  knew  that  the  smaller  around  it 
Avas  the  less  water  the  well  Avould  hold 
unless  Ave  make  it  deeper,  but  to  over¬ 
come  this  somewhat  avc  procured  as  large 
sewer  pipe  as  possible.  The  sewer  pipes 
are  24  inches  around  and  tAVO  feet  long 
For  this  particular  well  it  took  nine  tiles. 

When  Ave  Avere  ready  to  place  the  tiles 
in  the  avcII  the  bowlders  Avere  removed 
from  the  top  of  the  well  down  to  about 
eight  feet.  The  water  Avas  then  pumped 
from  the  avcII  and  the  bottom  of  the  Avell 
Avas  made  perfectly  clean.  The  first  tile 
Avas  loAvered  in  the  well  with  the  bell  or 
flange  part  up.  This  tile  was  leveled 
and  the  next  Avas  loAvered  until  all  Avere 
in  place.  The  first  three  joints  Avere  then 
cemented.  Earth  was  then  filled  in 
around  the  tile  until  the  dirt  finally 
filled  the  old  well  level.  This  dirt  settled 
in  a  fcAV  days,  Avhen  more  earth  Avas 
filled  in,  and  at  length  the  dirt  ceased 
settling.  Some  recommend  filling  the 
Avell  up  to  about  10  feet  with  gravel,  as 
the  gravel  will  serve  as  sort  of  a  filter. 
If  the  gravel  is  at  hand  we  believe  it 
Avortli  a  trial.  Now,  after  six  or  eight 
years,  the  first  well  is  one  among  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  this  first  Avell 
Avas  so  satisfactory  that  one  year  ago  Ave 
walled  another  avcII  in  the  same  manner, 
and  avc  highly  recommend  them.  A 
nearby  neighbor  has  a  avcII  some  20  feet 
deep  cased  with  18-inch  terra  cotta.  Of 
course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the 
Avell  is  shallow  small  casing  will  give  a 
small  volume  of  Avater.  Hence  use  larger 
tile.  There  are  a  number  of  these  Avells 
in  this  section,  and  we  do  not  knoAV  of  a 
single  one  being  unsatisfactory.  Now 
and  then  a  Avell  is  seen  that  is  cased  with 
ordinary  red  burnt  tile,  but  avc  believe 
these  to  be  too  soft  and  brittle  to  be 
recommended.  Of  course  they  are  much 
cheaper  than  the  harder  burnt  tile,  and 
avc  believe  the  difference  in  price  pays  in 
the  end.  ira  g.  shellabarger. 

Miami  County,  O. 


Manufactured  Nitrogen. 

P.  It.  ( No  Address). — What  is  cyana- 
mide?  It  is  offered  by  fertilizer  dealers 
as  a  source  of  nitrogen. 

Ans. — We  described  this  early  in  the 
year.  Nitrogen  is  obtained  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  by  passing  it  over  red  hot  cop¬ 
per.  This  nitrogen  gas  is  then  passed 
through  heated  iron  tubes  which  are 
filled  with  ground  carbide  of  calcium. 
This  is  the  substance  used  in  making 
acetylene  gas.  The  result  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  known  as  cyanamide  or  nitrolime, 
which  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  free 
lime  and  nearly  the  same  of  nitrogen. 
In  fertilizing  value  it  is  not  quite  equal 
to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  it  resem¬ 
bles  much  in  its  action.  It  is  a  dusty 
fertilizer,  and  when  used  alone  or  Avith- 
out  treatment  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  ger¬ 


minating  seeds.  This  is  overcome  by 
mixing  with  superphosphate.  Both  this 
cyanamide  and  the  nitrate  of  lime  made 
by  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  in  Nor¬ 
way  bid  fair  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  our 
fertilizer  nitrogen. 


WHITE  LEAD  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  have  been  using  white  lead  on  fruit 
trees  to  prevent  horers  for  about  nine 
years,  with  large  success.  As  a  rule  I 
hunt  for  borers  twice  a  year,  May  and 
Sopb'niber,  dig  the  dirt  away  from  trees 
until  the  main  roots  are  reached,  first 
look  carefully  for  borers  and  any  found 
are  killed  and  pulled  out  with  a  wire.  I 
mix  white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil  to  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  cream,  and  smear  it  on 
with  an  old  paint  brush,  carefully  filling 
in  every  crevice  in  the  bark.  This  is  done 
in  May.  1  carry  this  up  about  a  foot  above 
the  surface ;  when  thoroughly  dry  fill  in  the 
dirt.  If  the  tree  did  not  grow  and  expand 
the  bark  one  application  would  last  for 
years,  as  the  borer  either  can't  or  won't 
attack  the  painted  bark.  Since  adopting 
this  practice  the  only  borers  I  have  found 
have  been  small  ones  in  the  crevices  of  the 
paint  caused  by  tree  expansion.  I  treat 
all  trees,  peaches,  cherries,  pears,  plums 
and  apples ;  cannot  recall  losing  a  single 
tree  from  this  cause.  They  bear  year  after 
year,  and  this  season,  after  from  five  to 
eight  years  of  this  treatment,  have  given 
astounding  crops  of  fruit;  notwithstanding 
severe  thinning  and  many  supports  have 


lost  mapy  branches  breaking  with  the 
weight  of  matured  fruit.  These  are  the 
facts  of  my  own  experience.  I  first  tried 
nostrums  and  tar  without  success.  It  is 
the  hard  hide  of  paint  on  the  tree  that 
does  the  business,  I  think.  Our  Virginia 
Experiment  Station  at  Blacksburg  has  for 
years  past  recommended  this  practice. 

Botetourt  Co.,  Va.  edmund  c.  pechix. 

Fighting  Borer  and  Rabbits.— On  page 
808,  B.  J.  Case  writes  that  he  has  used 
whale  oil  soap  and  potash  successfully  In 
treating  young  trees  for  borers.  I  would 
like  to  know  his  formula  and  method  of 
application,  as  I  have  3,500  young  trees, 
and  wish  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  valuable  bulle¬ 
tin  on  protection  against  mice  and  rabbits, 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  him. 

Warren,  Ohio.  H.  M.  G. 

That  report  from  the  Ohio  Station  Is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pamphlets  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ever  issued.  It  is  practical.  On  cor¬ 
responding  with  Mr.  Case  we  find  that  a 
mistake  was  made  in  the  report  of  his 
operations.  lie  now  says  : 

“Potash  and  whale  oil  soap  is  what  I 
have  used  for  the  pin-hole  Itorer,  but  not  the 
peach  grub,  although  a  wash  of  whale  oil 
soap  and  potash  about  September  will 
usually  kill  the  eggs,  which  the  borer  lays 
at  that  time.  We  always  bank  our  young 
trees  with  dirt  to  prevent  mice,  and  where 
the  rabbits  are  thick  we  have  a  good 
double-barreled  shotgun  and  like  to  go  hunt¬ 
ing.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


If  your  work  carries 
you  out-doors  —  little 
"  or  much  —  and  you 
want  to  be  free  from 
colds,  coughs  and 
dangers  of  damp  and 
wintry  weather,  and 
you  want  to  be  free 
from  weighty  over¬ 
coat  and  muffler  try 

WRIGHT'S 

Health 
Underwear 

Outside  it  is  perfect  in  finish  and 
workmanship — inside  it  is  the  fleece 
of  comfortthat  makes  itdifferent  from 
all  other“health”  garments— a  weaving 
of  loops  on  loops  that  keeps  the  body 
warm, takes  up  the  perspiration,  allows 
perfect  ventilation,  without  chill. 

Wright’s  costs  no  more  than  any 
other  underwear  worth  having. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  don’t  carry 
it,  write  us. 

Book  “Dressinn  for  Health,” 

Sent  Free 

WRIGHTS 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO.  , 

r  •  ••  ft.  »■  Always  look  for  the  woven 

75  Franklin  St..  New  York  _  „bel  XrHllem8rk 


20,000  Owners 
Overlands 


for  1911 

Licensed  under  Selden  patent 

The  Overland— not  yet  three  years  old— is  already  used  by 
20,000  families,  half  of  whom  live  on  farms. 


No  other  car  ever  jumped  so  quickly  into  such  vast 
popularity.  And  no  other  car  is  in  such  demand 
today.  Dealers  have  already  paid  deposits  on  more 
than  18,000  of  the  new-season  models  just  out. 

The  reason  lies  in  what  owners  have  said  to  others. 
In  every  locality  where  Overlands  go  the  demand  for 
them  spreads.  And  that  demand,  for  much  of  the 
time,  has  exceeded  the  supply. 

For  the  Overlands  are  absolutely  perfect  cars — the 
best  that  the  ablest  engineers  can  make.  And,  because 
of  our  facilities,  they  are  sold  at  prices  which  other 
makers  cannot  meet. 

Cost  Reduced  28% 

After  the  Overland  was  perfected  our  engineers 
devoted  their  Avhole  attention  to  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  cars.  Over  $3, 000, 000  has  now  been  invested 
in  the  highest  type  of  modern  machinery. 

Many  acres  of  floor  space  are  now  filled  with  ma¬ 
chines  for  making  each  part  in  the  most  exact,  most 
economical  way. 

This  Avonderful  machinery,  with  our  enormous  pro¬ 
duction,  has  cut  the  cost  of  Overlands  28  per  cent  in 
the  past  tAvo  years.  That  means  an  average  saving  of 
$300  per  car. 

That  is  the  reason  for  Overland  prices.  The  ma¬ 
terials  in  our  chassis  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Every  feature  is  made  in  the  best  possible  way, 
regardless  of  cost.  The  cars  are  tested  better  than 
any  other  cars  in  the  world,  for  all  our  prestige,  our 
demand,  our  investment  is  at  stake  on  their  utter  per¬ 
fection.  But  our  modern  methods  have  brought  the 
cost  of  such  cars  down  to  the  minimum. 

22  Models  for  1911 

To  meet  all  ideas  on  size,  style  and  power  avc  are 
now  making  22  models.  The  Avheel  bases  run  from 
06  to  118  inches — the  pOAver  from  20  to  35-horsepower 
— the  prices  from  $775  to  $1,675. 

All  have  four  separate  cylinders,  the  5-bearing 
crank  shaft,  the  unit  power  plant,  the  dust-proof  case, 
the  double  ignition.  Some  operate  by  pedal  control- 
some  have  sliding  gear  transmission. 

The  models  include  the  latest  torpedo  bodies,  the 
fore-door  tonneaus,  and  all  else  that  is  new  and  artis¬ 


tic.  In  one  of  these  22  models  you  will  find  the  exact 
car  you  Avant. 

The  finest  cars,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  are 
now  being  made  Avith  fore  doors.  This  style,  beyond 
doubt,  is  the  coming  vogue.  But  most  makers  charge 
an  extra  price  for  this  neAV  design. 

In  the  Overland  line  you  are  offered  your  option 
fore  doors  or  open  front.  Both  sell  at  one  price. 

$775  to  $1,675 

This  year  Ave  are  making  a  20-horsepower  road¬ 
ster,  with  96-inch  wheel  base,  for  $775.  Its  possible 
speed  is  45  miles  an  hour.  We  make  a  torpedo  road¬ 
ster  as  low  as  $850. 

The  25-horsepower  touring  car,  with  102-inch  wheel 
base,  sells  this  year  for  $1,000.  That’s  nine  per  cent 
less  than  last  year.  Your  choice  of  five  styles  of 
body. 

The  30-horsepower  Overlands,  with  110-inch  wheel 
bases,  sell  for  $1,250.  Fore  doors  or  open  front. 

The  35-horsepower  Overlands,  Avith  118-inch  wheel 
bases,  sell  for  $1,600  and  $1,675.  All  prices  include 
gas  lamps  and  magneto. 

You  can  easily  prove  by  comparison,  detail  by  de¬ 
tail,  that  no  other  maker  offers  equal  value. 

Our  1911  Book  Free 

Please  mail  us  this  coupon  for  the  iicav  book,  sIioav- 
ing  all  of  the  styles  and  giving  all  specifications. 
It  will  tell  you  all  that  is  new  about  automobiles. 
Overland  dealers  everyAvhere  are  now  showing  the 
new  designs. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

(Licensed  Under  Selden  patent) 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  mail  the  1911  book,  lo 


(087) 


JbU23^ 


Our  $1,000  touring"  car  —  25  h.  p.  102-inch  wheel  base. 
Five  styles  of  body.  The  tonneau  shown  above  is  detach¬ 
able,  allowing"  room  for  milk  cans  or  farm  truck. 


One  of  the  new  fore-door  models.  Note  the  straight  lines. 
A  fore-door  touring"  car,  with  30  h.  p.  and 
110-inch  wheel  base,  costs  $1,250. 


All  prices  include  gas  lamps  and  magneto 
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TRIMMING  YOUNG  VINE  GROWTH. 

G.  C.  L.,  Wisconsin. — I  have  two  large 
grapevines  that  have  borne  profusely  for 
years.  This  Spring  they  killed  down. 
They  then  sent  up  new  vines  that  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  trelis.  Having  had 
no  experience  with  grape  culture,  I  wish 
you  advice  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  trimmed  back  or  not  this  Fall  or  next 
Spring. 

Ans. — The  weather  in  Wisconsin  dur¬ 
ing  March  and  April  of  this  year  was 
the  most. remarkable  on  record.  March 
was  more  like  June,  and  fruit  trees  as 
well  as  grapevines  made  a  wonderful 
growth,  only  to  be  frozen  solid  late  in 
April.  As  a  result  we  have  practically 
no  apples,  plums  or  cherries  except  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  buds  were  later  in  developing. 
Grapevines  all  over  southern  Wisconsin 
had  made  a  growth  of  several  inches, 
and  in  many  cases  blossoms  had  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  time  of  the  heavy  frosts 
April  25  to  30.  No  one  expected  any 
fruit,  but  a  remarkable  thing  happened; 
the  vines  pushed  out  shoots  from  ad¬ 
ventitious  buds  which  bore  fine  crops  of 
fruit.  This  was  not  universal,  but  many 
such  instances  have  come  under  my 
notice.  The  exhibit  of  grapes  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year  was  quite  up  to 
previous  years,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  many  county  fairs.  C.  C.  L.’s  vines 
probably  started  from  dormant  buds 
near  the  base  of  the  old  canes,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  most  vigorous  should 
be  saved  for  next  year’s  growth,  and  all 
else  cut  out.  It  is  like  starting  a  new 
vine,  with  the  advantage  of  a  more 
vigorous  growth.  The  pruning  should 
be  done  in  October  or  November. 

Madison,  Wis.  F.  c. 


Orchard  Questions. 

J.  E.  8.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — 1.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  in  regard  to  a  cherry  tree?  It 
has  not  been  sprayed,  in  fact,  nothing  done 
to  it  in  years,  and  has  but  very  few  cher¬ 
ries  on  it.  Can  you  tell  me  the  best  method 
to  care  for  it?  It  is  in  a  chicken  yard,  and 
the  cherries  are  the  large  white  kind.  2. 
Also  advise  me  in  cutting  back  apple,  pear 
and  peach  trees;  also  a  grapevine.  What 
time  should  they  be  cut  back?  3.  Is  there 
any  plant  food  in  dog  manure,  if  so,  the 
best  way  to  use  it? 

Ans. — 1.  It  may  be  that  the  cherry 
tree  in  question  is  of  a  variety  that  is 
not  productive.  In  a  chicken  yard  the 
soil  ought  to  be  fertile,  but  it  may  not 
be  rich  enough.  If  there  is  some  fungus 
disease  or  diseases  working  on  the  fol¬ 
iage,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  would 
be  need  of  spraying  with  some  fungicide. 
The  best  is  self-boiled  lime-sulphur, 
with  an  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  copperas. 
This  mixture  must  be  made  according 
to  specific  directions,  and  they  should 
be  and  can  be  easily  obtained  from  the 
experiment  stations.  It  is  an  important 
improvement  over  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  because  it  is  more  effective  and 
does  not  injure  the  tenderest  foliage. 
2.  There  is  and  can  be  no  fixed  rule 
for  cutting  back  fruit  trees,  and  there 
should  be  much  good  judgment  used  in 
doing  it.  Frequent  and  severe  cutting 
is  not  advisable  with  apple  and  pear 
trees,  but  peach  trees  need  more  of  it. 
The  time  to  cut  back  depends  on  the 
object  to  be  attained.  If  there  is  too 
much  growth  midsummer  is  the 
right  time.  If  the  trees  are  straggling 
in  their  habit  of  growth,  pruning  back 
at  that  time  will  correct  it  in  a  measure. 
Peach  trees  usually  need  some  heading 
in  every  Winter  or  early  in  the  Spring. 
This  causes  them  to  be  of  compact 
habit  and  keeps  the  wood  thrifty  and  full 
of  fruit  buds,  for  they  are  always  on 
new  growth.  Grapevines  need  the  same 
treatment,  only  they  must  be  cut  back 
quite  severely  every  year.  The  Fall  or 
Winter  is  the  best  time,  but  very  early 
in  the  Spring  will  do.  3.  Manure  from 
dogs  is  quite  rich  in  nitrogen  and  should 
be  mixed  with  some  absorbent,  like  loose 
earth,  and  then  dug  into  the  soil. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


THAT  LEAKING  TANK. 

Judging  from  our  experience  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  inside  of  a  tank  eight  feet  deep 
with  hot  pitch,  C.  P.  A.,  page  897,  would 
require  the  services  of  an  undertaker  in 
less  than  three  minutes  if  he  undertook 
to  apply  hot  asphaltum  at  the  bottom  of 
a  tank  28  feet  deep  where  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  circulation  of  air.  He  would 
suffocate  unless  he  had  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid  and  that  would 
mean  a  long  and  impracticable  job,  as  he 
could  not  keep  the  material  hot  enough. 
These  inside  liquid  preparations  like 
pitch  will  keep  a  tank  tight,  provided  it 
can  be  kept  full  constantly,  but  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  partially  empty  the  staves 
dry  and  break  the  pitch.  Then  again  if 
the  tank  is  empty  through  the  Winter 
the  pitch  will  crack  and  need  renewing 
before  filling.  In  one  of  our  tanks  we 
nailed  strips  of  sheet  lead  over  the 
cracks  which  we  could  not  otherwise  get 
tight.  Our  experience  with  using  bran 
corresponds  with  that  of  C.  P.  A.,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  empty  and  wash 
out  the  tank.  As  some  water  affects 
lead  I  question  whether  there  is  any 
practical  way  of  making  the  tank  tight 
except  by  lining  it  with  tinned  copper, 
but  that  is  expensive.  Covering  the  bpt- 
tom  with  a  heavy  coat  of  Portland 
cement  was  a  perfect  failure.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  pitch  (resin)  is  that  it 
does  not  affect  the  taste  of  the  water. 
We  tried  a  roofing  paint  and  it  affected  j 
the  water  so  badly  we  could  not  use  it. 

Maine.  F.  j.  c. 


Hydrangea;  Boston  Fern. 

J.  H.  B.,  Harrison,  N.  Y. — I.  Can  I  keep  a 
small  Hydrangea  that  has  been  dormant 
for  a  year?  I  have  started  it  to  grow, 
it  looks  line.  Would  you  advise  me  to  keep 
it  in  the  house  as  a  window  plant?  Would 
it  bloom?  2.  I  have  a  Koston  fern,  which 
I  spray  with  water  every  other  day ;  I 
have  used  whale  oil  soap  hut  did  no  good 
for  the  very  small  white  fly,  too  small  to 
see  with  the  naked  eye. 

Ans. — -1.  You  do  not  tell  us  what 
variety  the  Hydrangea  is,  but  from  your 
statement  that  it  has  “been  dormant  a 


year’’  we  infer  it  is  one  of  the  tender 


sorts  that  we  see  bloomed  so  abundantly 
for  Easter  trade,  H.  Hortensia,  Otaksa 
or  Thomas  Hogg.  If  it  has  been  ripen¬ 
ing  \vood  after  forcing,  and  has  been  well 
cut  back  before  starting  growth,  it  should 
make  a  very  nice  plant  after  being 
brought  indoors.  It  will  not  flourish  in 
a  very  hot  room,  a  temperature  of  50  to 
60  degrees  being  sufficient,  and  will  need 
an  ample  water  supply,  a  deficiency  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  wilt,  sometimes  disastrously. 
When  flowers  are  forming  an  occasional 
dose  of  liquid  manure  is  helpful. 

2.  The  “small  white  fly”  on  the  fern 
may  be  one  of  the  Aleyrodes  flies,  or 
may  be  scale.  The  Aleyrodes  resem¬ 


bles  scale  insects  in  the  immature  con¬ 
dition,  but  is  winged  in  the  adult  stage, 
like  minute  plant  lice.  They  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  by  a  covering  of  white,  flour¬ 
like  powder  which  makes  them  notice¬ 
able.  They  are  killed  by  contact  poisons, 
kerosene  emulsion  being  the  best,  used 
at  a  moderate  strength,  one  part  of  emul¬ 
sion  to  10  or  12  parts  of  water.  Py- 
rethrum  extract  is  excellent,  and  is  clean 
to  use  on  house  plants.  Steep  an  ounce 
of  pyrethrum  powder  in  a  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  then  dilute  with  cold 
water  to  one  gallon.  We  think  this  or 
the  kerosene  emulsion  will  destroy  the 
insects.  Whale-oil  soap  is  often  used 
with  success. 


Get  out  of  the  rut 

Give  your  buildings  the  benefit  of  progress — same  as  you 
give  the  farm  itself.  Cover  every  building  on  the  farm  with 
Genasco  Ready  Roofing — the  economical  roofing  that  protects 
and  lasts. 

Genasco  RR0oanng 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer.  It 
prevents  cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks,  and  does  away  with  damage  and 
repairs.  Easily  applied  without  experienced  help. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  does  away  entirely  with  cement  and  large-headed 
nails.  Keeps  seams  absolutely  watertight.  Saves  time  in  laying.  Makes 
a  beautiful  finish.  Ask  for  Genasco  rolls  with  the  Kleet  packed  in  them. 

Ask  yotir  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Be  sure  you  see  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  trade  mark.  A  written  guarantee,  if  you  want  it.  Gold  medal  (highest  award) 
Seattle,  1909.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  o£  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Ready-Roofing 

Gravel 

_  _  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt -saturated  Wool  Felt 
BBBMMMMPMMWMMpjl  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


Chicago 


RAW  FURS 


NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR 

are  the  highest  in 
thecountry.  Wewill 
pay  the  highest  New 
York  cash  prices  for 

four  Muskrat,  Skunk,  Mink.  Coon,  Opossum. 

’ox  and  all  other  standard  furs  in  large  or  small 
lots.  We  hold  shipments  separate  on  request. 
Wo  charge  no  commission  and  pay  all  express 
charges.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once 
and  we  will  keep  you  fully  posted. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO.,  Dept.  ,  8  East  1 2th  St.,  New  York 


SKUNK 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat 
and  all  other  raw  furs  at  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  and  "A 
square  deal  '  to  everyone. 

— - ==  Price- List  Free. 

M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  Dept.  29.  Redwood.  New  York. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 


AW  FUR 

Let’s  get  acquainted.  Write  for  price  list. 

LOUIS  J.  KAHN 
.1  and  5  IV.  1  Oth  St.,  Xeu  York 


RAW  FURS  KfcHEE/,rft? 

FOR  SKUNK  MINK.  MUSKAT,  ETC.  WE 
GUARANTEE  FULL  SATISFACTION  OR  RE 
TURN  FURS  FREE  OF  CHANCE.  SEND 
FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  MARKET  REPORTS 

J.  HENRY  STICHT  &  CO. 

24- W.  ZO™  STREET.  NE  W  YORK 

POSITIVELY  THE  BEST  FIRM  TO  SILL  RAW  FURS 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

!  LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

52  Fast  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FUR  SHIPPER' 

Drop  the  Middleman.  Deal  with  the  House  that’s 
DIFFER£HT,(Our  circular  tells  why,)  that  charges  no  commis¬ 
sion.  pays  expressage.  exports  direct  to  London, 
England,  and  Leipzig.  Germany,  the  greatest 

Fur  Send  for  It, 

Moafrtheets  HHitiS-’ 

World  ing  infor¬ 

mation  that  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to  you.  DON'T 
SHIP  a  skin  till  you  hear  from  us.  Tags  and  valu¬ 
able  Information  as  to  PHIZES  offered,  tree.  Write. 

WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  Est.  1871,  Box  76,  FORT  WAYNE,  1ND. 
Capital  $500,000  Paid. 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

and  being  located  in  New  York  since  1801  can 
pay  best  prices  ;  no  commissions. 

Write  for  free  price-list  A. 

.  .  .  Ship  to  a  Reliable  Firm  .  .  . 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

No-  20  East  16th  St.,  New  York 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS 

FUR  NEWS  MAGAZINE 
tells  how  to  trap,  hunt,  skin, 
stretch  and  grade  furs;  about 
baits,  scents,  dead  falls,  snares, 
guns,  dogs,  camps  and  lots  of 
good  stories.  SPECIAL.  Send  *25c.  for  3  mos.  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  get  FREE,  6i  page  Trapper’s  Guide  and  chart 
of  all  game,  fur  and  bountv  laws. 

FUR  NEWS  PUB.  CO.,  48  W.  24th  Street,  New  York. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog.  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  ftir  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  waterproof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Cresby  Frisian  Fnr  Company, 

571  LyeU  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  Wo  make  Ladies’  and  Gents' 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 
us  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  wo  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

Established  1891 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

WE  pav  express  charges  and 

guarantee  satisfactory  and  , 
prompt  returns.  Send  us  trial 
shipment.  Will  hold  shipments 
separate  if  requested. 

Milton  Schreiber  &  Co. 

RAW  FURS 
130  WEST  26th  STREET 

DEPT.  new 

B  YORK 


S  Raw  Furs  Wanted  5 

■  Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon.  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat  ■ 
H  and  other  fnrs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  g 
|  New  York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  1 
2  to.  Do  you  want  to  know 

2  “Howto  Get  More  Moneyfor  Your  Raw  Furs?”  g 

m  tv  rite  and  ask  for  my  price  Ilsr —  it’s  free.  Highest  H 
_  commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  152  m 

H  F.  N.  MONJO,  152  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y.  jg 


“How’s  vacation,  Johnnie?”  “Bully! 
Fell  off  a  shed,  most  got  drowned,  tipped 
over  a  beehive,  was  hooked  by  a  cow, 
Jim  Spindles  licked  me  twice,  an’  I  got 
two  stone  bruises  an’  a  stiff  neck!” — 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 


By  Ship¬ 
ping  Us 
Your 


FURS 


You  have  these  advantages:  We 
stand  all  charges,  deduct  no  com¬ 
mission.  give  instant  returns  and 
allow  extra  per  cent,  on  lots  of 
$100  or  more.  Send  for  price  list 
and  ship  to 

M.  F.  Pfaelxer  &  Co., 

6  East  12th  Street.  (Desk  22) 
New  York  City. 


Big*  Money  Here  For  Your  Hides 

Make  100%  Profit  On  Each  One 


SEND  your  cow  or  horse  hides  to  us,  and  we  will  make  them 
into  warm,  comfortable  fur  coats  foryourself  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family,  for  50*  less  than  you  would  pay  tor  an 
ordinary  light  cloth  coat  that  lasts  but  a  season  or  two. 
There  is  big  money  in  fur  coats.  Sell  them  to  your  friends,  you  can 
quickly  and  easily  make  100  per  cent  profit  on  each  sale. 

A  Coat  like  illustration  will  cost  you  only  $11.00  when  you  furnish 
the  hide.  We  pay  the  freight.  Save  50  per  cent  on  your  own  coat 
tins  winter  and  use  that  money  for  a  fur  coat  for  your  boy  or  girl. 
Any  cow  or  horse  hide  makes  a  beautiful  warm  coat. 

It  is  poor  economy  for  you  to  buy  a  light  cloth  overcoat  that  looks 
good  for  but  one  season  and  lasts  about  two  when  you  can  for  50  per 


cent  less  money,  get  ft  fur  coat,  warmer  ami  guaranteed  waterproof 
that  will  last  for  many  years.  Yon  owe  it  to  yourself  and  famiiy. 
Keep  them  warm  during  the  cold  winter  to  come.  Yourfriendswant 
fur  coats  too.  ’  We  tan  any  kind  of  wild  or  domestic  skins  and  make 
them  Into  furs  or  robes. 

FREE  with  each  cow  or  horse  hide  coat  or  robe  made  from  hides 
furnished  by  you.  we  will  make  fioe  for  you  a  pair  of  fur  knit-lined 
mittens  with  horse  hide  palms. 

Send  for  new.  handsome  catalog  which  explains  everything  and 
learn  about  our  money  saving  methods. 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  TANNING  COMPANY,  27  Arnold  St., Three  Rivers.  Mich 

Omaha  Branch,  1929  S.  13th  Street 
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CROP  NOTES. 

I  am  not  selling  much  but  nay  and 
potatoes.  Potatoes  are  bringing  40  cents 
a  bushel  and  hay  is  selling  for  .<10  per 
ton.  I  have  a  son  living  in  Connecticut. 
He  writes  me  he  is  paying  .$1.20  a  bushel 
for  potatoes.  w.  b. 

La  Grange,  Me. 

You  speak  of  the  drought.  We  never 
had  a  more  ideal  growing  year  than  this. 
The  rainfall  has  probably  been  below  the 
normal  for  the  10  months  of  1910.  but  it 
has  been  so  evenly  distributed  that  every¬ 
thing  has  grown  as  never  before.  Pastures 
are  as  green  as  as  in  May.  New  clover 
seeding  is  12  to  18  inches  high,  and  thick 
as  hair  on  a  collie’s  back,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  confined  to  Western  New  York.  I 
was  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  the 
last  of  July,  and  they  were  burned  up. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  I. 


DIRECT  DEALING  WITH  APPLE’S. 

In  recent  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have 
read  letters  from  some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  telling  of  their  apple  crops,  and  orices 
offered  by  packers.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  if  they  would  put  small  advertise¬ 
ments  in  your  paper,  naming  the  varieties 
they  have  and  the  prices  they  expect  per 
barrel,  customers  could  be  obtaiued  in 
sections  having  no  fruit.  My  grocer  said  to 
me  yesterday  that  if  he  .was  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  a  No.  1  pack  ho  would  order  a  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels.  There  are  no  apples  in  the 
western  half  of  Illinois,  and  I  am  sure  if 
prospective  buyers  among  your  readers 
knew  where  good  apples  could  be  bought 
your  advertisers  would  receive  a  number  of 
orders.  0.  h. 

Quincy,  Ill. 

It.  N.-Y.- — There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
business  which  could  be  developed  in  this 
way  by  harvest  men  who  would  give  a 
fair  pack  of  fruit.  Of  course,  there  are 
fakers  who  would  try  to  take  advantage  of 
such  buyers  and  pack  wormy  or  cider  fnrt 
in  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  It  would  be 
hard  to  detect  them  until  the  fruit  was 
partly  eaten.  The  best  way  to  handle  such 
a  situation  is  for  a  number  of  growers  to 
write  and  guarantee  a  uniform  pack  under 
a  definite  brand.  If  they  will  do  that  tiny 
would  soon  have  more  direct  orders  than 
they  could  fill. 


MARKETS  FOR  KANSAS  APPLES. 

The  daily  papers  have  printed  articles 
like  the  following : 

“The  question  as  to  what  is  to  become 
of  the  apples  that  were  grown  in  this 
section  of  Kansas  this  year  is  at  present 
troubling  the  horticulturists  not  a  little. 
There  are  thousands  of  bushels  in  the 
orchards  without  a  market.  The  present 
storage  capacity  of  Winfield  is  practically 
exhausted.  A  number  of  buyers  have  been 
there  from  other  States  buying  and  ship¬ 
ping  choice  specimens,  and  several  cars 
have  been  loaded  and  shipped  from  there  to 
Illinois,  but  the  supply  has  been  barely 
touched  so  far.” 

This  item  stated  that  hand-picked  stock 
was  selling  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  We 
suspected  that  this  was  a  scheme  to 
frighten  growers  and  get  them  to  let  go  at 
low'  prices.  We  wrote  to  Walter  Well- 
house,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Board  of 
Agriculture,  about  this  and  he  replies: 

“We  also  notice  an  item  in  our  paper 
this  morning  stating  that  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion  exists  at  Hutchinson  County.  We  tiiink 
this  condition  applies  only  to  the  lower 
grades  of  fruit,  such  as  are  suitable  for 
cider  making  or  evaporating,  except,  prob¬ 
ably,  in  a  few  small  orchards  not  large 
enough  to  attract  buyers,  and  where  all  the 
help  available  was  needed  to  care  for  other 
farm  crops.  The  demand  for  our  fruit  has 
been  generally  good.  We  have  met  several 
buyers  from  New'  York  who  were  shipping 
our  apples  to  their  customers  at  various 
points.  Illinois,  Iowa  and  the  greater  part 
of  Missouri  and  Nebraska  have  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  a  crop,  and  the  western  part 
of  our  own  State  has  very  few'  apples.  This 
territory,  with  Texas  included,  affords  a 
good  market  for  the  fruit  of  all  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Personally  we 
have  been  growing  and  marketing  apples 
here  for  30  years,  and  in  that  time  have 
never  found  it  difficult  to  sell  apples  of  all 
grades  in  any  amount.  In  this  vicinity 
this  season  some  of  the  bettor  grades  have 
sold  as  high  as  $1.25  per  bushel  for  No. 
l’s  and  2’s  on  the  table,  the  buyer  furnish¬ 
ing  the  box  and  doing  the  packing.  Our 
impression  in  regard  to  the  general  apple 
crop  runs  parallel  with  yours,  that  there 
are  not  more  apples  than  needed  to  supply 
a  healthy  demand,  and  we  look  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  marketing  of  the  wdiole  crop  un¬ 
less  dealers  put  the  price  so  high  as  to 
curtail  consumption. 

WALTER  WELLHOUSE. 


SPORTS  AT  AN  APPLE  CARNIVAL.— An 
apple  carnival  was  celebrated  at  Martius- 
burg,  W.  V'a.,  on  October  27-29.  Instead  of 
having  a  large  number  of  formal  addresses 
there  were  exhibits  of  apples,  banquet,  a 
parade  and  various  sports  and  games. 
Some  of  these  games  were  quite  original. 
For  instance,  in  one  contest  workmen  turned 
a  barrel  of  apples  for  a  distance  of  100  feet. 
The  barrel  was  to  be  kept  rolling  on  the 
chine  without  a  break,  and  the  shortest 
time  won  the  prize,  which  was  a  pair  of 
trousers.  There  was  also  an  apple  oiling 
contest  to  determine  which  man  could  pile 
the  largest  number  of  apples  on  end  in  the 
shortest  time  without  assistance.  The  prize 
in  this  contest  was  also  a  pair  of  trousers. 
There  were  also  contests  on  facing  apples, 
the  usual  preparation  for  a  barrel,  a  bar¬ 
rel  packing  contest,  and  a  heading  con¬ 
test.  Another  contest  was  that  of  carrying 
an  armful  of  apples  for  a  city  block.  The 
man  who  reached  the  goal  with  the  most 
apples  in  the  shortest  time  was  declared 
the  winner.  Then  there  was  tug  of  war 
which  was  open  only  to  men  who  were 
actually  employed  in  the  apple  orchards  of 
Berkeley  County.  There  were  three  classes 
of  teams,  one  with  no  man  weighing  over 
200  pounds,  another  with  no  one  weighing 
over  175,  and  another  limited  to  150  pounds. 
In  the  parade  the  winner  of  the  prize  for 
the  best  live  boxes  of  apples  was  given  the 
place  of  honor  as  an  apple  king.  We  are 
very  glad  to  note  these  original  and  enter¬ 
taining  features  planned  and  carried  out  in 
the  East.  The  northeastern  part  of  West 
Virginia  has  become  famous  as  an  apple 
section  and  such  features  as  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  this  celebrated  apple  carnival,  "reat- 
ly  helped  the  business. 


THE  FARMER’S  SHARE  OF  POTATOES. 

For  the  past  week  I  have  been  in  the 
country  where  potatoes  are  ouo  of  the 
main  crops.  One  field,  so  scabby  on  part 
of  it  that  potatoes  are  no  good,  will  not 
sell  one  unless  at  private  sale,  running 
less  than  100  bushels  to  acre.  Across  the 
road  the  yield  is  better  and  the  quality 
the  finest  ever.  On  the  next  farm  quality 
pretty  good,  yield  possibly  125  bushels, 
rather  too  many  under-sized  ones.  Next 
farm  to  that  yield  75  bushels.  A  mile  or 
two  away  on  the  best  farms  in  Monroe 
County  yield  less  than  100  bushels,  quality 
poor,  many  rotten  ones.  Buyers  have  been 
paying  40  cents,  drawn  direct  from  field  to 
car,  but  kicked  on  quality  of  stock.  They 
dropped'  to  35  cents  and  yesterday  sellers 
said  they  were  only  offering  30  cents,  but 
to-day  a  man  in  from  that  section  says 
they  are  up  again  to  40  cents.  In  talking 
with  buyers  they  say  they  think  they  will 
be  up  to  50  to  00  cents  later.  I  am  very 
sure  the  crop  in  this  county  is  much  be¬ 
low  1909.  taken  altogether. 

Western  New  York.  grower. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  government  report  shows  a 
shortage  for  the  entire  country,  but  claims 
that  tin'  Eastern  and  North  Atlantic  States 
have  more  potatoes  than  last  year.  This  does 
not  agree  with  our  own  reports.  Brices  in 
New  York  now  run  from  35  to  00  cents  a 
bushel,  tiie  latter  for  fancy  lots.  Choice 
Long  island  stock  is  a  little  higher.  Ex¬ 
perience  of  other  years  shows  that  when¬ 
ever  potatoes  strike  a  certain  price  imports 
of  European  stock  begin.  It  is  said  that 
these  potatoes  can  be  -put  in  New  York, 
paying  the  tariff  of  25  cents  a  bushel,  at 
a  little  over  one  cent  a  pound.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  potatoes  on  the  other  side. 

Last  week  a  New  York  potato  grower 
called  here.  He  had  come  down  with  a 
carload  of  fine  potatoes,  and  was  trying 
to  dispose  of  them  to  advantage.  This  was 
good  stock,  well  sprayed  and  cultivated. 
This  carload  sold  here  for  about  55  cents 
per  bushel ;  out  of  that  must  come  freight, 
commission,  cartage  and  the  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  farmer.  Now.  as  this  man 
sat  here  in  this  largo  building,  there  were 
within  500  feet  of  him  the  workers  who 
earn  the  food  for  more  than  3,000  peo¬ 
ple.  We  found  upon  interviewing  many  of 
them  that  they  are  paying  one  dollar  and 
upward  per  bushel  for  potatoes.  In  a  few 
cases  a  family  will  buy  a  “bag”  weighing 
perhaps  160  pounds.  These  potatoes  are 
quoted  wholesale  here  at  one  dollar  and 
upward,  and  retail  at  $2.50  to  $3.  Most 
of  the  people  here  buy  potatoes  by  the 
basket  or  peck,  and  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$1.30  or  more  per  bushel.  At  this  rate  tjlio 
farmer  who  brought  that  carload  of  po¬ 
tatoes  here  gets  about  30  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Fuder  present  conditions 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sell  direct  to 
the  people  close  to  him  who  were  paying 
such  prices.  In  order  to  do  this  he  would 
be  obliged  to  go  around  and  take  retail 
orders.  Then  he  would  be  obliged  to  hire 
truckmen  to  deliver  the  potatoes,  or  send 
them  by  express,  and  many  who  bought  would 
have  no  facilities  for  storing  a  bushel  or 
more.  He  could  not  hold  the  car  long 
enough  to  dispose  of  his  load.  In  a  smaller 
town  or  city,  such  direct  selling  from  tne 
car  might  be  possible — in  fact  it  has  boon 
done,  hut  in  a  great  city  like  New  York, 
under  the  present  system,  the  middlemen 
have  the  advantage.  A  large  number  of 
farmers  might  combine  and  send  a  large 
quantity  of  produce  here  for  storage  and 
then  advertise  for  direct  dealing,  but  for 
inexperienced  dealers  this  would  be  risky. 


Earthworms  in  a  Well. — I  did  have 
much  trouble  with  earthworms  in  my  dug 
well  until  about  four  years  ago.  when  I  took 
up  well  down  to  hardpan,  about  three  feet 
and  put  in  a  block  of  cement  about  the 
shape  of  a  stovepipe,  with  the  edge  of  rim 
next  to  the  hardpan,  then  filled  in  with 
wet  clay  tamped  In  around  cement  top.  I 
have  had  no  trouble  with  surface  water 
or  angleworms  since.  To  hold  curb  for 
cement  I  had  old  wagon  tires  cut  and 
welded  the  size  I  wanted  them  to  hold  the 
staves  in  place.  My  small  hoops  are  28 
inches  on  outside  and  the  large  ones  48 
inches  inside,  so  with  one-inch  boards  for 
staves  the  cement  curb  is  about  seven 
inches  thick  and  30  inches  inside. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  d.  Clinton. 

A  SWEET  .TOP.. — The  Hudson  (N.  Y.l 
Oazette  prints  the  following.  Mr.  Myer- 
dick  gets  the  entire  consumer’s  dollar  and 
has  a  good  trip  thrown  in. 

••John  Myerdick  made  his  annual  trip  to 
New  York,  selling  honey  along  the  way 
with  his  horse  and  wagon,  this  Fall,  as  in 
former  years.  He  finds  that  more  honey 
can  be  sold  for  cash  and  at  better  prices 
to  families  living  along  the  way  between 
Germantown  and  New  York  City  than  in 
New  York  City  itself.  The  honey  is  sold 
in  containers  varying  in  size  from  one  to 
60  pounds  each  and  several  tons  are  sold 
at  a  fine  profit  within  two  or  three  weeks’ 
time  spent  at  the  work.  In  starting  from 
Germantown,  a  full  wagon  load  of  honey 
is  taken,  and  as  this  is  sold  further  sup¬ 
plies  are  obtained  at  various  points  to 
which  it  had  previously  been  shipped.” 

HAPPY  TEXAS  DAYS.— Our  Dallas 
State  Fair  (the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  remember),  ran  from  October  15 
to  the  31st.  Last  year  one  day’s  attend¬ 
ance  showed  the  remarkable  number  of 
98.000  people.  This  fair  is  a  State  in¬ 
stitution.  and  by  law  all  profits  have  to 
go  back  into  the  buildings,  grounds,  im¬ 
provements,  etc.  They  have  some  mighty 
fine  buildings,  a  mile  racetrack  on  which 
Dan  Patch.  Minor  Heir,  etc.,  are  now 
performing,  and  many  acres  of  valuable 
land.  We  have  experienced  more  or  less 
droughty  weather  in  Texas  the  last  three 
years.  The  whole  northern,  western  and 
southwestern  parts  of  the  State  are  now 
without  water,  which  is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable.  but  the  cotton  farmers  aie 
happy,  and  they  will  make  just  as  much 
with  present  prices  as  they  would  in  a 
bounteous  year.  The  crop  will  either  be 
short  or  at  most  an  average  crop  with 
a  greater  consumption.  Everything  now 
depends  on  the  frost  date.  I  expect  frost 
around  about  November  12  for  north 
Texas  :  our  five  years  average  is  November 
1 8.  All  in  all.  I  believe  the  Texas  farmer 
is  the  happiest  man  in  these  parts  to¬ 
day.  Our  pecan  crop  is  going  to  be  fair 
to  large:  nuts  of  about  average  quality: 
that  is,  pretty  well  filled  out,  in  spite  of 
the  droughty  weather  that  has  prevailed. 

Dallas,  Tex.  y.  i„ 


No  amount  of  care  and  cultivation 
Will  mafe  a  crab  tree  bear  pippins 


It’s  the  same  with  paint.  All  the  formulas,  fine  machinery 
and  painstaking  care  in  the  world  will  not  make  good  paint 
unless  the  ingredients  are  pure  and  of  the  best  quality. 

My  people  do  not  have  to  take  anybody’s  word  on  raw 
material — they  produce  it.  They  have  their  own  linseed  oil 
plants,  lead  mines  and  zinc  mines.  They  are  paint  makers 
from  start  to  finish — not  mere  assemblers — and  when  they  say 
their  paint  for  your  house,  barns,  machinery,  fences,  wagons 
and  every  other  farm  purpose  is  the  best  for  you,  it  isn’t  a 
guess.  They  know. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  our  Farm  Book?  It  gives  just  the 
paint  or  varnish  for  everything  about  a  farm  that  needs  paint 
and  tells  how  to  apply  it.  You  had  better  send  for  a  copy  of 
this  book  and  then  locate  a  Sherwin-Williams  dealer.  The 
book  has  the  information,  the  dealer  has  the  right  paint  and 
you  have  the  time  and  the  ability  to  do  the  work.  The  result 
will  be  a  farm  in  the  pippin  class. 

Address  THE  LITTLE  PAINT  MAN,  care  of 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 

635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  Canada,  639  Centre  Street,  Montreal 


Established  1802 


RED  CROSS 
DYNAMITE 


Low-Freezing 

Slow-Freezing 

Quick-Thawing 

All  other  standard  brands  freeze 
at  temperatures  of  45°  F.  to 
50°  F.  and  become  so  insensi¬ 
tive  that  they  will  not  do  good 
work  until  they  are  thawed. 

Red  Cross  Dynamite 

will  not  freeze  until  water  Ireezes 
and  thaws  when  ice  melts. 
Thawing  dynamite  is  a  slow 
process.  II  you  use  a  brand 
that  does  not  have  to  be  thawed 
except  in  freezing  weather  you 
will  save  time  and  trouble. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Red  Cross 
Dynamite.  If  he  does  not 
keep  it  write  to  us  and  we  will 
ship  it  to  you. 

E.  I.  du  Pent  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 


Steel  Wheels- 


That’s  So!  Hired  hands  an 
getting  scarcer  every  day 
,but  LOW  DOWN  STEEI 
WHEELS  will  help  to  taki 
their  place.  Then,  too,  tin 
J.sun  don’t  affect  a  steel  whee 
ijlike  it  does  the  best  of  hirec 
help.  More  brain  and  les 
muscle  nowadays.  Cata 
logue  free  to  you. 

'HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO 

Box  17,  Havana,  IU. 


Use  a  HERCULES 


All-Steel  Triple-Power 

Stump  Puller  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 


Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  at  our  risk  now 
with  a  famous  Hercules  on 30  days’ Free  Trial. 
Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps 
out,  roots  and  all.  400£  stronger  than  any 
other  puller  made.  Triple  power  attachment 
means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump 


puller  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with 
Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all 
bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished 
and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing 
posver,  making  ,  it  extremely  light-running. 

9  Hitch  on  to  any  stump 
400  %  (SaKi  and  the 

More 
Power 


Stump  is  Bound 
to  Come 


Also  pulls  largest- 
sized  preen  trees, 
hedgerows, 
etc. Don’t  risk 
da  ngerous 
and  costly 
dynamite.  It 
only  shatters 
stump  and  leaves 
roots  In  ground. 
Save  big  money 
by  getting  our 
and  free  trial  offer.  Also 
special  proposition  to 
first  buyers  where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a 
postal  card  today.  Address 


FREE  BOOKS 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

13Q  17th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 


: 


HANDY 

WAGON 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First,  the  life 
of  a  wagon  depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is 
equipped  with  our  Klectrlc  Steel  Wheels,  with  straight 
or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  24  to  60  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can’t  get  loose,  no 
re-setting,  hubs  can’t  crack  or  spokes  become  loose,  fel¬ 
loes  can’t  rot,  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 
THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE 

Don't  buy  a  wagon  until  vou  get  our  free  book,  "Wheel  Sens.'.” 

KLEOTKIO  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48  Quincy,  JUL 


NATURAL  Ground  PHOSPHATE 


Add  50  to  100% 
to  the  productive 
capacity  of  your 
manure  by  apply¬ 
ing  only  20c 
worth. to  each  ton 
of  manure. 


Write  for  tree  booklet 
telling  all  about  it. 


TJKJARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO  * 


Increase  your 

crop  yields  SO  to 
75%  by  applying 
$1.25  worth  per 
acre  to  the  soil 
d  i  reel.  Leading 
..gricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  confirm 
this,  as  our  free  Book- 
shows  Address. 

MT PLEASANT 


1030 


November  5, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


It  seems  like  old  familiar  times  to  be 
sitting  here  on  Saturday  night  with  the 
rain  beating  against  the  window.  After 
(he  long  months  of  drought  the  rain 
came  with  a  rush  when  it  finally  started. 
A  southern  hurricane  roared  up  the  coast 
and  out  to  sea,  with  a  sprinkle  from  i  ; 
wing  over  New  Jersey.  There  is  not 
enough  of  it  to  fill  the  ponds  and  wells, 
but  it  is  rain  at  least,  and  the  feel  and 
the  sound  of  it  are  both  encouraging. 
It  is  a  most  comfortable  thing  to  sit  in 
a  warm  farmhouse  on  the  right  side  of 
a  window  while  the  storm  is  pounding 
away  outside.  I  cannot  say  that  Autumn 
finds  us  with  mighty  results — the  drought 
took  care  of  that — but  much  of  that  can 
be  forgotten  sitting  here  after  supper. 
The  boys  are  trying  to  work  a  few 
problems  in  arithmetic,  the  girls  are  in 
the  next  room  singing,  and  mother  is 
upstairs  getting  the  child  ready  for  bed. 
I  am  sitting  here  with  a  fat  baked  apple 
cooked  just  to  the  proper  turn  with  can- 
cned  sugar  showing  at  the  core.  Down 
cellar  there  are  two  ducks  ready  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  roasting.  I  will  not  worry 
about  carving  them  until  I  have  to. 
Surely  there  is  no  place  like  home ! 

“Fire!  Help!” 

That  is  what  came  from  upstairs  with 
a  scream  and  a  crash  of  some  one  fall¬ 
ing.  If  these  boys  could  multiply  and 
divide  as  fast  as  they  ran  upstairs  they 
would  never  have  to  work  after  school 
hours.  I  was  right  after  them,  but  fast 
as  we  were  the  crisis  passed  more  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  little  red  head  went  to  the 
bathroom  to  wash  his  hands.  He  had  a 
candle,  and  in  some  way  as  lie  turned 
he  set  a  light  curtain  on  fire.  Then  he 
screamed — the  most  sensible  thing  he 
could  do.  Mother  ran  to  help,  but 
slipped  on  a  rug  and  fell.  She  got  there 
in  time  to  pull  down  the  curtain  and 
drown  it  in  the  tub,  but  one  hand  was 
burned.  There  was  nothing  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  do  but  express  our  sympathy 
and  suggest  remedies  for  the  hand.  It 
was  a  frightened  and  trembling  little 
boy  who  climbed  into  his  crib.  His  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  which  for  ages  strong  men 
have  asked  and  vainly  waited  for  an¬ 
swer,  “Why  did  God  let  we  do  that?” 
There  was  a  great  man  once  who  in  a 
moment  of  impulse  did  a  great  wrong. 
When,  too  late,  he  realized  what  he  had 
done,  he  groaned  out  a  pitiful  prayer, 
“Roll  back  thy  universe  and  give  me 
yesterday  once  more.”  There  is  hardly 
a  man  of  character  and  intelligence  who 
has  not  expressed  that  desire.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  at  least  will  apply  the  yesterday  of 
that  candle  to-morrow. 

With  the  danger  over  I  came  back  to 
my  work.  The  rain  ends  our  drought. 
Of  course  we  might  growl  and  say  that 
it  ought  to  have  come  10  weeks  ago,  but 
who  feels  like  growling  with  the  child 
safe,  the  burned  hand  not  so  bad  as  we 
feared,  and  a  big  dish  of  baked  apples 
nearby?  This  rain  will  quicken  up  the 
rye,  help  the  cabbage,  save  those  potted 
strawberries  and  send  our  trees  to  Win¬ 
ter  in  good  shape.  Some  of  them  were 
feeling  like  a  camel  must  feel  when  the 
last  of  his  reserve  water  is  going.  This 
rain  will  start  out  new  roots  and  give 
the  trees  a  better  grip  on  the  soil.  If 
we  can  get  a  little  more  we  can  begin 
ditching.  Up  to  this  time  the  soil  has 
been  as  hard  as  a  rock. 

We  have  about  15  acres  of  rye  seeded. 
Part  of  it  was  scratched  in  with  spring- 
tooth  and  Acme,  while  the  rest  had  bet¬ 
ter  preparation.  We  find  that  our  big 
disk  plow  worked  the  hard  soil  in  better 
shape  than  the  turning  plow,  and  this 
enabled  us  to  cover  some  ground  which 
could  not  have  been  worked  before  the 
rain.  As  it  is,  practically  every  part  of 
the  farm  except  the  strawberries  and  the 
cabbage  field  is  covered  with  rye,  clover 
or  grass.  Now  that  the  rains  have  come 
you  will  see  crops  jump,  for  the  soil  is 
full  of  nitrates,  and  these  rains  would 
have  washed  them  away  but  for  the 
cover  crops.  That  German  rye  has  made 
a  good  record.  We  seeded  some  on  July 
23  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  and  culti¬ 
vated  it  like  fodder  corn.  Early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  we  seeded  Winter  rye  between 
these  drills  and  cultivated  it  in.  Now 
the  German  rye  is  ready  to  cut  for  grain 
and  straw  and  the  Winter  rye  has  made 
a  good  start.  I  can  sow  the  German  rye 
in  Spring  and  get  a  good  crop  in  July. 
Then  plow  the  pround  and  seed  more 
German  rye  in  wide  drills  and  then  seed 
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Winter  rye  between  these  drills  and  have 
a  good  stand  for  next  year.  With  good 
dressings  of  fertilizer  such  rye  farming 
would  pay  in  many  parts  of  the  East. 

The  boy  started  for  Florida,  and  after  | 
some  delay  got  there.  He  reports  that 
on  the  place  where  he  wants  to  start  the 
garden  the  weeds  were  as  high  as  his 
head — he  is  nearly  six  feet.  He  started 
in  to  cut  these  weeds  and  burn  them 
when  the  hurricane  hit  the  country  with 
a  deluge  of  rain.  So  he  has  not  made 
much  progress.  Florida  is  certainly  a 
State  of  many  moods.  I  have  already 
had  prospects  there  ruined  by  frost,  heat, 
drought,  blight  and  flood.  Of  course  we 
get  all  these  things  in  New  Jersey  also, 
but  Florida  seems  to  carry  them  further. 

I  have  been  talking  about  growing 
strawberries  in  Florida.  Mr.  D.  E.  Hart¬ 
man  sends  this  statement  about  his  crop : 

The  one  thing  of  all  others  for  interest 
and  satisfaction  in  that  garden,  I  think, 
would  be  to  bring  down  a  lot  of  those 
young  Hope  Farm  strawberry  plants  and 
give  them  u  chance  to  show  what  they  can 
do  in  ‘’Sunny  Florida.”  Potted  plants, 
of  course,  would  be  best,  but  if  1  found  them 
too  expensive  in  plants  or  transportation,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  ordinary  matted- 
row  plants.  Here  they  begin  bearing  by 
Christmas,  if  planted  in  October,  and  bear 
continually  until  June.  I  ain  inclined  to 
think  that  with  protection  from  frost  by 
mulching  they  might  bear  much  the  same 
in  Putnam  County.  At  any  rate,  they 
would  yield  a  crop  in  March.  Of  course 
I  presume  variety  will  be  a  great  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  crop.  1  have  found 
Brandywine  and  Klondyke  both  good,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  first.  You  must  not  expect  the 
plants  to  grow  large  and  produce  as  much 
per  plant  as  at  Hope  Farm,  so  the  plants 
can  be  set  quite  close,  12  inches  or  less 
each  way  in  the  beds.  I  am  planning  to 
plant  four  or  five  acres,  and  shall  plant 
in  beds  of  four  rows  each,  10  inches  apart, 
with  plants  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
With  necessary  paths  that  will  require 
about  50,000  plants  per  acre.  I  have 
grown  the  plants  from  parent  plants  set  in 
March.  Last  Winter  I  had  11-14  of  an  acre 
set  three  rows  to  bed,  rows  15  inches  apart, 
with  plants  12  inches  in  row.  The  greater 
part  of  the  patch  was  plainly  not  at  its 
best,  but  they  yielded  2,548  quarts,  most  of 
which  were  sold  at  30  cents  per  quart,  with 
total  receipts  $775,  very  close  to  $1,000 
per  acre.  d.  l.  habtman. 

Dade  Co.,  Fla. 

That  is  almost  enough  to  make  a  dry 
season  man  plunge  on  Florida  straw¬ 
berries  to  try  to  make  up  for  a  Jersey 
drought.  Our  friend  Hartman  may  be 
able  to  swing  $1000  from  an  acre  of 
strawberries,  but  1  should  be  likely  to 
muff  part  of  it  the  first  time.  1  will  go  ' 
slow  on  this  game,  and  see  what  a  few  \ 
hundred  plants  come  to.  It  may  turn  ; 
out  like  the  baby  chick  business.  I  ! 
know  a  man  who  took  a  good  number 
of  these  little  chicks  to  Florida  in  the 
early  Fall.  His  scheme  was  to  push 
them  along  through  the  Fall  and  Winter 
and  have  them  ready  to  sell  as  broilers 
to  the  large  hotels.  The  theory  vvas 
right,,  but  he  found  that  the  short  Win¬ 
ter  days  were  against  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  chicks. 

Much  has  been  written  this  year  about 
Hairy  vetch  as  a  cover  crop  in  place  of 
Crimson  clover.  In  parts  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  I  am  told  that  this  vetch  has  proved 
wonderfully  successful.  J.  H.  Hale  has 
acres  of  it  in  his  peach  orchards.  Many 
tobacco  growers  find  it  a  great  help. 
Mr.  Brewer,  the  famous  corn  grower, 
who  has  won  the  championship  for  best 
corn  in  America,  sows  vetch  in  the  com 
crop  at  the  last  cultivation — much  as  we 
use  Crimson  clover.  The  result  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Most  of  these  Con¬ 
necticut  farmers  have  selected  their  own 
vetch  seed  through  a  number  of  seasons, 
and  in  this  way  have  obtained  strains 
which  are  acclimated  and  sure  to  grow. 
They  sow  in  early  September,  which  is  i 
called  the  best  time  for  seeding  this  crop,  j 
Usually  a  light  seeding  of  barley,  oats 
or  rye  is  used  with  the  vetch.  One  of 
my  neighbors  sowed  vetch  in  October 
this  year,  but  1  fear  it  was  too  late.  1 
think  this  acclimated  vetch  seed  is  to  be 
a  great  boon  to  northern  farmers.  We 
may  well  try  it  and  stay  by  it  as  we  do 
with  Alfalfa. 

The  carrot  crop  has  given  us  a  sur¬ 
prise  this  year.  We  put  the  seed  in  sev¬ 
eral  places.  Some  old  chicken  yards 
which  had  been  well  stocked  for  some 
years  were  plowed  and  seeded.  The 
girls  undertook  to  handle  this  crop  for 
their  rabbits,  but  during  the  early  rains 
the  weeds  beat  them.  They  cut  these 
weeds  off  with  a  sickle  several  times, 
and  I  supposed  the  carrots  were  gone. 
To  my  surprise  t..ey  have  come  on,  mas¬ 
tered  the  weeds  and  kept  on  growing. 
On  the  farm  I  abandoned  a  field  of  car¬ 
rots  when  the  dry  weather  came  on,  but 
in  spite  of  lack  of  care  they  have  kept  on 
and  will  make  a  good  crop.  Carrots  are 
handy  for  Winter  horse  feed,  especially 
where  you  feed  many  cornstalks.  And, 
by  the  way,  we  have  already  begun  feed¬ 
ing  our  dry  stalks.  Usually  we  wait 
•  until  Christmas,  and  often  regret  it,  but 
this  year  we  began  in  October  with  one 
feed  of  stalks  per  day.  These  stalks 
are  never  better  than  during  the  Fall. 
We  haul  one  load  at  a  time  from  the 
field  and  feed  out.  h.  w.  c. 


KEEP  YOUR  FEET  DRY 

NOTHING  else  causes  so  much  sickness  as  poor  shoes — 
damp  or  wet  feet  causes  colds,  rheumatism,  pneumonia, 
often  with  fatal  consequences.  Ku liber  is  unhealthful 
—makes  your  feet  perspire.  Steel  is  all  right  for  your  horse’s 
feet — but  not  for  yours.  The  only  comfortable,  healthful  foot 
wear  is  a  good  leather  shoe  that  will  keep  water  and  dampness 
a  wav  from  the  foot— 

THE  HASKIN  SHOE 

will  doit.  It  is  just  the  shoe  for  farmers.  The  uppers  are 
made  of  the  very  best  leather,  and  the  bottoms  are  selected 
from  the  best  wearing  stock.  Well  put  together,  and  right 
in  every  way.  Don’t  waste  your  money  on  experiments  or 
cheap  worthless  shoes. 

Tliese  shoes  have  been  under  our  guarantee  to  the  trade 
for  19  years  and  not  a  pair  returned.  Try  a  pair  this  fall  and 
you  will  have  “shoe  comfort ”  combined  with  “ shoe 
economy ."  * 

ON  LY  OKE  PROFIT  FROM  OF  R  FACTORY 


TO  YOU  It  FEET,  and  YOUR  MONEY 
RACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 


fVrite  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  HASKIN  SHOE  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A.  STITTVILLE,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 


MODEL 
1893 


Tttarlin'L' 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel,  rifled  deep  on  the 
Ballard  system,  creates  perfect  combustion,  develops 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet  with  utmost 
accuracy  and  mightiest  killing  impact. 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and  perfectly  adjusted. 
It  never  clogs.  The  protecting  wall  of  solid  steel  between  your  head  and 
cartridge  keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from  getting  into 
the  action.  The  side  ejection  throws  shells  away  from  line  of  sight  and 
allows  instant  repeat  shots  always. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high  power  calibres,  it  is 
a  quick  handling,  powerful,  accurate  gun  for  all  big  game. 

Every  hunter  should  know  all  th &Z?/ar//n  characteristics.  77ie  77Zar/i/i  /Zrear/n.*  Co. 

for  our  free  catalog.  Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage.  157  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


STEAM 

POWER 

—proven  best  by  years  of  greatest 
efficiency,  utmost  dependability, 
wonderful  economy,  absolute  sim¬ 
plicity  and  durability.  The  power 
for  100  fUrm  uses.  And 

LEFFEL 

Steam  Power  is  the  proven 
best  of  all  steam  outlits — 
far  better  than  gas  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Send  name  now  for  "The 
Farmer’s  Power”— Free.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 

Box  250, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


For  Best  EXTENSION  1ADDER  “ 

JOHN  J.  roTTElt.U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


9C0RDSHM9H0URS 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saw's  down  trees.  I*  olds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  pround.  One  man  can  saw  more  timbef 
with  it  tli an  2  men  in  any  otherway,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  io* 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No  A  30  showing  Low  Pr.ce  and 
testimonials  trom  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency.  , 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

158-4  64  E.  Harrison  Street  Chicago,  illicois 


A  Happy 
W  edding 


The  Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  announce  the  marriage  cf 
Mr.  Waterloo  Boy,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Buttercup. 

Mr.  Waterloo  Boy,  Jr.,  the  groom,  is  the  youngest  of  the  Waterloo 
Boy  family;  the  most  popular  family  of  gasoline  engines  on  the  market — the 
gasoline  engines  that  fulfill  every  promise  made  for  them. 

Miss  Buttercup ,  the  bride,  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  Cream 
Separators  made — beautiful  to  look  upon.  In  Skimming  Ability,  Everlastingness, 
and  in  every  quality  that  goes  to  make  up  a  strictly  high-grade  Cream  Separator, 
the  Buttercup  is  as  Good  as  the  Best;  gets  99%  of  the  butter  fat;  runs  easy;  lasts  long. 


Two  the  Price  of  One 


A  Cream  Separator  that  in  simplicity,  skimming  ability  and  durability  is 
unsurpassed,  and  a  Gasoline  Engine  so  simple  that  a  child  can  run  it,  so  reliable 
that  it  can  be  depended  upon  in  the  coldest  weather  as  well  as  in  the  hottest.  No 
fancy  stunts,  just  100  per  cent  quality. 

Both  of  these  machines  at  a  trifle  more  than  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  a  Cream  Separator  alone. 


We  guarantee  our  goods  for  five  years,  give  you  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL, 
if  you  want  it,  and  pledge  you  honest  dealing,  the  best  of  service, 
courteous  treatment. 


We  live  up  to  our  advertisements. 

A  Cream  Separator,  a  Gasoline  Engine  to  run  it  and  pump  your  water,  to 
do  the  washing,  to  turn  the  grind  stone — the  two  most  useful  machines  on  the  farm 
for  a  little  more  than  the  price  of  one.  Do  you  need  them,  either  or  both? 

Write  us  at  once. 


WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 


184  West  Third  Ave., 


WATERLOO,  IOWA. 
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Ruralisms 


An  Ohio  Seedling  Peach. 

I  am  sending  you  two  peaches  grown 
on  a  seedling  tree  that  I  planted  about 
15  years  ago.  The  samples  are  not  as 
large  as  the  tree  has  produced,  nor  the 
smallest,  but  a  fair  sample.  The  tree  is 
a  thrifty  rank  grower,  a  very  sure  crop¬ 
per.  As  a  large  yellow  late  peach  I 
would  like  your  opinion  as  to  its  merits 
for  propagating  for  my  own  use,  also  for 
commercial  use.  M.  E.  dirk. 

Wood  Co.,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  peach,  shown  in  Fig. 
438,  page  1023,  impressed  us  as  being 
well  worthy  of  propagation  for  home  and 
commercial  use.  Specimens  were  re¬ 
ceived  October  11.  The  fruit  was  large, 
flesh  deep,  with  small  pit,  free,  yellow 
flesh.  The  flavor  was  sweet  and  rich. 
The  size  and  general  appearance,  com¬ 
bined  with  what  the  originator  says  of 
its  habit,  should  make  it  very  useful. 

Transplanting  Old  Grapevines. 

E.  It.  E.,  Oak  Valley,  Kan. — I  have  some 
old  grapevines  that  have  been  in  bearing 
about  12  or  15  years.  I  do  not  wish  to 
destroy  them,  but  would  like  to  remove 
them  to  another  plot  of  ground.  Can  such 
vines  be  successfully  transplanted?  At 
what  season  of  the  year  should  such  work 
be  done?  IIow  close  should  vines  be 
trimmed?  How  much  root  should  be  left 
on  stalk  ? 

Ans. — Large  old  grapevines  may  be 
moved  successfully  if  care  is  taken  to 
secure  sufficient  root  surface  to  start 
new  growth,  and  the  transfer  so  care¬ 
fully  made  that  there  will  be  little  chance 
for  drying  out.  The  work  may  be  done 
any  time  when  the  soil  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  the  vines  dormant.  Probably 
early  Spring  is  the  most  favorable  sea¬ 
son.  The  tops  should  be  cut  back  almost 
to  stubs,  leaving  only  one  or  two  vigor¬ 
ous  young  canes,  if  such  can  be  found, 
two  or  three  feet  long.  Dig  carefully, 
following  out  the  surface  roots  for  sev¬ 
eral  feet,  but  cutting  the  deeper  roots  1 
within  18  inches  of  the  stub.  Cover 
roots  with  wet  burlap  or  blankets  and  re¬ 
set  as  soon  as  possible  in  wide,  deep 
holes  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
roots  without  cramping.  Use  no  manure 
or  fertilizers,  but  carefully  fill  in  with 
good  top  soil,  tamping  it  firmly  about  the 
roots,  which  should  be  disposed  at  their 
respective  natural  levels.  Old  vines  start 
slowly  after  transplanting,  and  rarely 
give  as  good  results  as  vigorous  young 
vines  of  similar  varieties  planted  at  the 
same  time.  w.  v.  F. 

Propagating  Ornamental  Vines. 

M.  S.  P.,  Danvers,  Mass. — How  can  I 
propagate  the  following  running  vines  for 
porches :  Wistaria,  woodbine,  Dutchman's 

pipe,  trumpet  vine  and  Japanese  Clematis? 
Can  I  root  slips  this  Fall? 

Ans. — Wistaria  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  layers,  division,  ,or  cuttings  of 
ripened  wood,  usually  under  glass.  Root  , 
cuttings  an  inch  or  two  long  are  placed 
where  they  have  bottom  heat.  They  are 
also  root  or  crown-grafted.  The  name 
woodbine  is  applied  to  some  honey¬ 
suckles,  and  also  to  the  Virginia  creeper 
(Ampelopsis).  The  latter  grows  easily 
from  seeds,  from  rooted  runners  or 
from  hardwood  cuttings.  The  honey¬ 
suckle  can  be  grown  from  dormant  cut¬ 
tings,  from  layers  or  from  seed.  Dutch¬ 
man’s  pipe  (Aristolochia)  roots  readily 
from  soft-wood  cuttings  in  bottom  heat ; 
seeds  and  layers  are  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Trumpet  vine  is  commonly  propa¬ 
gated  by  root  cuttings,  but  is  also  in¬ 
creased  by  layers  or  cuttings  of  firm 
shoots.  Clematis  may  be  easily  increased 
by  layers  outside  at  any  time ;  by  root- 
grafts,  and  by  cuttings  of  young  wood 
in  gentle  heat.  When  seed  is  used  it  is 


gathered  as  soon  as  ripe  and  stratified 
in  sand  until  Spring;  when  it  is  sown 
in  gentle  heat.  The  inquirer  does  not 
state  whether  glass  is  available.  With¬ 
out  glass  layering  will  be  found  the  best 
and  simplest  method  of  propagation. 
This  is  ordinarily  done  at  the  time  when 
the  plant  is  making  its  most  rapid 
growth ;  merely  bend  down  the  shoot  se¬ 
lected,  cutting  a  heel  in  the  bark  on  the 
lower  side,  peg  in  place,  cover  the  point 
selected  for  rooting  with  soil,  and  leave 
it  till  the  following  Spring,  when  it  can 
be  cut  from  the  parent  plant.  All  the 
vines  mentioned  except  the  Dutchman’s 
pipe  can  be  layered  very  easily  by  mere¬ 
ly  laying  the  stems  in  a  shallow  trench 
early  in  Spring  and,  when  the  buds 
push  into  growth,  drawing  the  soil  back 
into  place  over  them;  roots  will  be 
emitted  the  whole  length  of  the  stem 
and  each  shoot  will  produce  a  plant. 


With 

the 


LEADER 


Pressure  Machine 

Has  3%Horse-Power,»4-Cycle  Engine 
and  Hopper  Jacket  lor  Cooling. 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a  pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with¬ 
out  overtaxing  the  engine. 

A  Complete  Spraying  Rig 

anil  It  will  refill  the  tank,  snsv  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  yonr  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 
grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  chum,  and 
is  sale,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Also  2-IIorne-I’ower  Klgs  with  Triplex  Pumps 
—We. also -manufacture  a  full  line  of  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  .and  Power  Potato  Sprayers  with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Automauc  Strain¬ 
er  Cleaners.  Catalogued’ REE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

2  I  llh  SI.,  Elmira  N.V. 
General  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.. 

Kunsas  Cut,  Mo.,  St.  Louts.  Mo. 

C.  P.  ROTH  WELLS  CO.,  Martinsburg,  W.  V*. 
BRACKETT-SHAW  S  LUHT  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Mixed  Potatoes. — Prof.  C.  L.  Fitch,  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  thus  dis¬ 
cusses  a  matter  which  has  often  puzzled 
farmers :  ’This  is  a  standard  cause  of 

trouble  between  the  scientific  man  and  the 
farmer.  The  botanist  knows  that  potatoes 
cross  or  mix  in  the  seed  ball,  and  not  in 
the  tuber,  and  lists  this  idea  with  moon 
planting.  The  grower  knows  as  an  actual 
fact  that  he  finds  different  colors  and  kinds 
of  potatoes  in  the  same  hill  from  the  same 
seed  piece,  and  he  vows  that  the  botanist 
is  -a  theorist.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
bad  blood  on  the  subject.  There  is  the 
highest  authority  that  both  are  right.  Just 
as  albinos  are  born  in  human  families,  or 
as  peaches  and  apples  sometimes  have 
limbs  whose  fruit  varies  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  so  white  potatoes  come  in 
purple  hills,  or  purple  in  white  hills,  or 
round  ones  among  long  tubers,  by  natural 
variation,  or  coming  up  of  diverse  inher¬ 
itance.  By  bud  variation  White  Pearl  po¬ 
tatoes  came  from  Blue  Victors,  White  Ohlos 
from  Red  Early  Ohios ;  Red  Peachblows 
from  the  old  spotted  Jersey  Peachblow. 
Thus,  of  Colorado  standard  varieties,  three 
came  “mixed  in  the  hill,”  although  they 
did  not  mix  there ;  and  only  one  came  to 
be  what  it  is  without  this  factor.  The 
Rural  came  direct  from  the  seed  ball.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


THE  FIRST  TASTE. 

Beamed  to  Drink  Coff  ee  When  a  Baby. 

If  parents  realized  the  fact  that  coffee 
contains  a  drug — caffeine — which  is  es¬ 
pecially  harmful  to  children,  they  would 
doubtless  hesitate  before  giving  the 
babies  coffee  to  drink. 

‘‘When  I  was  a  child  in  my  mother’s 
arms  and  first  began  to  nibble  things  at 
the  table,  mother  used  to  give  me  sips 
of  coffee.  As  my  parents  used  coffee 
exclusively  at  meals  1  never  knew  there 
was  anything  to  drink  but  coffee  and 
water. 

And  so  I  contracted  the  coffee  habit 
early.  I  remember  when  quite  young 
the  continual  use  of  coffee  so  affected 
my  parents  that  they  tried  roasting  wheat 
and  barley,  then  ground  it  in  the  coffee- 
mill,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

“But  it  did  not  taste  right  and  they 
went  back  to  coffee  again.  That  was 
long  before  Postum  was  ever  heard  of. 
I  continued  to  use  coffee  until  I  was  27, 
and  when  I  got  into  office  work,  I  began 
to  have  nervous  spells.  Especially  after 
breakfast  I  was  so  nervous  I  could 
scarcely  attend  to  my  correspondence. 

“At  night,  after  having  coffee  for  sup¬ 
per,  I  could  hardly  sleep,  and  on  rising 
in  the  morning  would  feel  weak  and 
nervous. 

"A  friend  persuaded  me  to  try  Postum. 
My  wife  and  I  did  not  like  it  at  first,  but 
later  when  boiled  good  and  strong  it  was 
fine.  Now  we  would  not  give  up  Postum 
for  the  best  coffee  we  ever  tasted. 

“I  can  now  get  good  sleep,  am  free 
from  nervousness  and  headaches.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  Postum  to  all  coffee  drinkers. 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No,  1 

Wool  G  rease.  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  al  I  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor;  better 
foliage  ;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
suckingor  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

%  Bbls.,  200  lbs . 05K  “ 

100  lbs . 06  “ 

50  lbs . 06 lA  “ 

25  lbs . 08  “ 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfc 
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S  P  RAY  c- MPLYIN -WITH  THE  'NSECTICIDE  ACT  OF  1910 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 


PASTE  OR  POWDERED 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  AMD  AGENTS  WANTED 

KEY  BRAND 

RIGHT  PRICE  and  MATERIAL 

FUNGICIDE  andINSECTICIDE 
USE 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

U  BAYVIEW  AVE.. JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES, CIRCULARS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

rSAN  JOSE  SCALED 


1910  OEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  2  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENQINE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GET THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 


KILLER 


KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ECLIPSE 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

I  will  furnish  the  advertising:  matter  and  the  plans.  1 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town¬ 
ship.  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business  man 
Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D-35,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  vve  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
"  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Jarvis  Spraying'  Compound  i 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gal.  of 
Spraying  Compound  will  make  sixteen  gals,  of  Spray. 
Terms!  In  burrcl  lots  (50  gallons)  80c.  per  gallon 
We  would  refer  you  to  J.  II.  Hale,  the  Peach  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


f  Have  you  conquered  the 

riUlM  HO  1  .  SAN  JOSE  sGALE  ? 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 


“SCALECIDE” 

for  less  money,  with  less  labor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything  else. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  6  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance,” 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 

“I  have  used  Hubbard’s  B°sE 
Fertilizer  for  my  Corn  this  year 
and  have  the  best  crop  ever 
raised  on  my  farm.  Think 
them  the  best  on  the  market, 
and  can  strongly  recommend 
them  to  anyone.”  Yours  truly, 

O.  A.  Putnam. 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H. 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  6  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 

SPRAY 


YOUR  TREES 

NOW  WITH 


BOWKER’S  LIME-SULPHUR 


re,  „E,iI1S  Sa“  Jos?  and  °t.her  Scale  Insects-  Also  Mosses.  It  Cleans  Up  and  Livens  Up  the  Tree. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers.  Manufactured  by  BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY.  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1800. 

I'ublUhed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Tork, 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Diloon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  K.  T.  Koylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*9  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timi 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  W e  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

No!  We  will  say  right  off  that  there  is  no  corre¬ 
spondence  school  on  earth  that  will  lit  a  poor  widow 
who  knows  nothing  about  hens  so  that  she  can  go  to 
a  farm  and  make  a  living  with  poultry.  Take  it  from 
us  and  make  us  responsible  for  the  statement  that  any 
school  which  promises  to  do  this  is  a  fake. 

* 

Dr.  Geo.  M.  Twitched  and  Z.  A.  Gilbert  have  re¬ 
cently  ended  their  active  connection  with'  the  Maine 
Farmer,  after  more  than  30  years  of  service.  Both 
men  are  close  to  80,  and  are  still  vigorous  and  keen. 
Dr.  Twitched  returns  to  work  for  another  paper,  while 
Mr.  Gilbert  goes  to  his  farm.  These  two  young  fel¬ 
low's  still  have  years  of  useful  labor  ahead  of  them, 
and  are  far  more  hopeful  over  the  outlook  than  many 
of  the  tired  individuals  who  become  sour  at  50.  These 
two  men  had  hardly  begun  to  do  their  best  work  at 
I  half  a  century. 

* 

The  next  New  York  Legislature  must  elect  a  United 
States  Senator  for  a  six-year  term.  The  present  Sena¬ 
tor,  Depew,  is  a  joke  on  the  State,  yet  he  seems  to 
think  he  should  be  re-elected.  With  any  chance  for  a 
fair  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
such  men  as  Mr.  Depew  wrould  not  even  be  mentioned. 
Under  our  present  political  system  the  politicians  of 
the  successful  party  will  select  a  candidate  to  suit 
them.  They  will  keep  the  people  as  far  away  from 
such  selection  as  possible.  Let  us  give  them  an  opin¬ 
ion  anyway.  We  can  do  this  if  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  New'  York  will  send  us  their  choice  for  Sena¬ 
tor.  Ask  your  neighbors,  too,  and  let  us  have  as  many 
reports  as  possible. 

* 

Under  the  department  “Milk”  John  B.  Coleman 
makes  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mission  to  regulate  the  price  of  milk.  Briefly  stated 
the  argument  is  that  milk  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
since  many  children  and  invalids  would  die  if  deprived 
of  it.  As  business  is  done  in  New  York  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  working  of  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  Milk  is  short-lived  and  cannot  be  kept  as 
most  other  food  can.  The  dealers  have  an  absolute 
monopoly,  and  can  maintain  it  in  spite  of  law  by 
making  a  “gentleman’s  agreement,”  or  simply  talking 
over  prices.  They  are  thus  able  to  dictate  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  both  ends — holding  up  the  consumer  and  sitting 
down  on  the  producer.  A  Milk  Commission  would 
hear  both  sides,  determine  the  fair  cost  of  milk,  and 
make  a  fair  price  for  it.  Is  there  any  better  way  out 
of  the  situation? 

* 

Since  farmers  have  been  advised  to  use  “floats,”  or 
phosphate  rock  ground  fine  without  treating  with  acid, 
all  sorts  of  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  make  the 
phosphoric  acid  soluble.  The  latest  we  have  seen  is 
the  use  of  washings  from  a  creamery.  The  advice  is 
to  put  the  “floats”  in  a  pile  with  a  dishing  top.  Then 
pour  in  the  water  used  in  cleaning  up  a  creamery  and 
put  in  a  small  quantity  of  yeast.  This  it  is  claimed 
will  “cut”  the  phosphate  rock.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  “recipe”  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  $5  or  more  on 
the  plea  that  since  sulphuric  acid  will  dissolve  the 
rock,  the  acid  developed  by  the  yeast  will  do  the  same! 
We  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  fool  stuff 
with  which  the  fakers  bait  hooks  for  suckers.  When 
any  man  comes  along  claiming  that  he  can  sell  you  a 
secret  true  process  of  making  fertility  which  your  ex¬ 
periment  station  will  not  give  you  for  nothing,  put  him 
down  as  a  fraud  at  once. 


Personal  politics  is  out  of  our  line.  Many  good 
friends  are  up  for  election  this  year,  but  we  select  two 
men  for  special  mention.  Dr.  Theron  Akin,  of  Akin, 

N.  Y.,  is  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
New  York  District,  which  includes  the  counties  of 
Fulton,  Hamilton,  Montgomery,  Warren  and  Saratoga. 
Dr.  Akin  stands  openly  for  a  parcels  post.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  other  Congressional  nominee  in  New 
York  who  makes  his  canvass  on  this  issue.  If  he  could 
be  elected  it  would  be  a  tremendous  boost  for  parcels 
post.  The  other  man  is  John  T.  Roberts,  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Assembly  District  of  Onondaga  Co.  This  district 
comprises  the  towns  of  Fabius,  Lafayette,  Tully  and 
Onondaga  and  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  18th  and 
19th  wards  of  Syracuse  City.  Last  year  there  was  a 
combination  of  Independents  and  Democrats,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  beat  Fred.  W.  Hammond  by  8,359  votes  to 

O, 256.  This  year  the  politicians  tried  to  split  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts's  support  by  putting  up  a  straight  ticket.  The 
farmers  and  plain  people  have  a  chance  which  does  not 
come  once  in  25  years  to  show  their  independence  and 
knock  these  politicians  a  deadly  blow.  We  have  known 
John  T.  Roberts  for  years,  and  we  earnestly  ask  all 
our  friends  in  that  district  to  make  a  mighty  effort  and 
send  him  back  to  Albany. 

* 

A  few  years  ago,  shortly  before  election,  we  printed 
an  editorial  advising  our  readers  to  use  their  brains, 
drop  prejudice  and  vote  for  the  man,  regardless  of 
party,  who  represented  the  fairest  chance  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  We  said  that  the  only  way  to  vote  a 
straight  ticket  was  to  cut  out  the  crooks  on  both 
tickets.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  paper  before 
we  were  called  to  the  ’phone  by  a  well-known  stock 
broker.  He  began  at  once  to  find  fault  with  that  ad¬ 
vice.  “It  might  be  all  right  to  say  that  in  April  or 
May,  but  think  of  it — right  here  before  election.  You 
tell  those  people  to  use  their  brains  and  vote  without 
prejudice — why,  don’t  you  know  that  some  fool  may 
take  you  right  at  your  word  and  do  it?”  We  told  him 
we  hoped  they  would,  and  he  “rang  off”  with  great  im¬ 
patience.  Our  angry  friend  did  not  mean  exactly  what 
he  said,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  expression  of  the  opinion 
some  people  seem  to  have  of  the  duty  of  a  farm  paper. 
When  it  comes  to  real  vital  things  such  critics  want 
us  to  discuss  them  “in  April  or  May” — that  is,  when 
our  discussion  could  not  possibly  have  any  influence! 
We  are  privileged  to  talk  all  around  a  subject,  but 
we  must  not  touch  it  because  then  “some  fool”  might 
actually  think  we  believed  what  we  said !  It  is  this 
very  policy  of  evasion  and  cowardly  dodging  which 
has  denied  the  farm  press  of  this-  country  a  great 
national  influence  and  power.  Since  that  old  experi¬ 
ence  over  the  ’phone  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  have  so 
much  trouble  in  convincing  people  that  we  mean  what 
we  say.  We  have  found  thousands  of  these  “fools” 
who  take  us  at  our  word.  Their  name  is  legion,  and 
the  legion  is  growing  like  a  snowball.  This  year  we 
shall  take  a  party  ballot  and  cut  out  three  names  on 
it.  Two  of  the  men  we  regard  as  crooks — the  men  on 
the  other  ticket  are  better.  Another  candidate  is  per¬ 
sonally  honest,  but  the  influences  back  of  him  are  bad, 
and  we  shall  substitute  the  name  of  his  opponent. 
That  is  our  idea  of  voting  a  “straight  ticket.”  Until 
we  have  fair  primary  elections  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  express  our  feelings  and  make  the  politicians 
realize  what  we  think  of  them. 

* 

Early  in  the  year  we  discussed  a  case  of  tree  sub¬ 
stitution  which  came  to  trial.  P.  E.  Sanford,  a  fruit 
grower  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1902  bought  3500 
peach  trees  from  Brown  Bros.  Co.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  of  definite,  standard  varieties,  and  cost  $297.50. 
These  trees  were  carefully  planted  and  cared  for.  In 
1905  when  the  trees  began  to  bear,  it  was  found  that 
only  63  of  them  were  true  to  name.  The  labels  did  not 
fit  the  trees.  Most  of  the  substituted  varieties  were 
inferior,  if.  not  worthless,  for  that  section  and  soil. 
Mr.  Sanford  brought  suit  for  $13,685.  This  damage 
was  figured  on  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  or 
what  it  would  have  been  worth  if  the  trees  had  been 
true  to  name.  At  the  first  trial  Mr.  Sanford  proved 
the  substitution  and  started  to  prove  his  claim  for 
damages.  The  lawyers  for  the  nurserymen  then 
claimed  exemption  because  the  contract  contained  the 
following  clause: 

“Any  stock  which  does  not  prove  to  be  true  to  name 
as  labelled  is  to  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.” 

The  trial  judge  upheld  this  claim  and  directed  the 
jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  $236.36,  or  the  original 
price  for  the  substituted  trees.  Mr.  Sanford  appealed, 
and  the  higher  court  sustained  him  and  ordered  a 
new  trial.  This  court  held  that  in  such  a  one-sided 
contract  prepared  entirely  by  the  seller  every  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  it  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 
The  higher  court  also  held  that  the  increase  of  value 
of  the  land,  if  any,  was  a  material  point  for  the  jury 
to  decide.  The  case  was  tried  the  second  time  in 


Goshen,  N.  Y.,  on  October  18.  Both  sides  introduced 
testimony  to  show  the  value  of  the  land.  The  largest 
estimate  made  for  Mr.  Sanford  was  $16,000  and  the 
lowest  for  Brown  Bros.  $250.  The  jury  finally  gave 
Mr.  Sanford  a  verdict  for  $1500.  This  case  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  for  it  establishes  the  principle  that  the 
measure  of  damage  from  substitution  should  include 
the  value  of  orchard  land,  which  is  the  labor  and 
capital  spent  on  the  trees. 

* 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  with  reference  to  your 
election  or  nomination  during  that  Fall?  A.  He  said: 
“If  you  are  afraid  of  a  re-election  or  any  trouble  at  elec¬ 
tion  time,  I  think  I  can  fix  it  up  for  you  so  that  you  can 
name  your  own  opponent  at  the  coming  election." 

That  testimony  was  given  by  Otto  G.  Foelker,  of 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Foelker  is  the  State  Senator  who  left 
a  sick  bed  to  vote  for  the  anti-gambling  bill  and  thus 
insured  its  passage.  Tt  now  comes  out  that  a  fund  of 
$500,000  was  raised  by  race  track  men  to  kill  this  bill. 
Mr.  Foelker  was  offered  $50,000  for  his  vote.  Senator 
McCarren,  now  dead,  offered,  as  above,  to  see  that  Mr. 
Foelker  would  be  re-elected  in  spite  of  any  outcry 
against  him  for  killing  this  bill.  You  see  that  under 
the  present  system  of  nominations,  McCarren  knew  he 
could  nominate  anyone  he  pleased.  The  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  is  the  most  convincing 
argument  for  primary  nominations  which  has  yet  been 
brought  out.  Such  a  thing  would  be  impossible  in 
Kansas  or  Wisconsin.  In  New  York  the  big  poli¬ 
ticians  have  been  able  to  go  around  with  candidates 
in  their  vest  pocket,  and  they  always  pick  men  small 
enough  to  fit  into  such  a  place.  That  is  the  way  they 
have  been  able  to  “run  things”  at  Albany.  They  can¬ 
not  carry  ’all  the  people  in  their  pocket,  and  under  a 
fair  primary  nominations  law  they  would  have  to  do 
that  in  order  to  hold  their  power.  Will  any  human 
being  ask  for  clearer  evidence  to  show  the  evils  of 
leaving  nominations  to  the  politicians? 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  the  politicians  are  on  their 
good  behavior.  They  are  worthy  citizens  right  now. 
To  let  them  tell  it  they  are,  pure  patriots  caring  noth¬ 
ing  about  office  except  that  they  may  use  it  to  benefit 
the  people.  They  are  able  to  make  many  voters  be¬ 
lieve  just  what  they  sav,  and  that  is  why  these  poli¬ 
ticians  come  to  believe  that  the  people  are  a  lot  of 
stiff-necked  partisans  who  talk  independence  but  vote 
party  slavery.  These  politicians  make  us  think  of  the 
musical  cat  at  our  house.  When  this  cat  was  let  into 
the  house  she  would  run  to  the  piano  and  walk  up  and 
down  the  open  keys,  growling  and  crying  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  she  played  with  her  feet.  The  girls  accepted 
this  as  a  taste  for  music,  and  fed  the  cat  to  encourage 
her.  When  the  piano  tuner  came  he  found  that  a 
mouse  had  made  her  nest  inside  the  piano,  and  there 
was  a  family  of  young  ones.  The  cat’s  keen  nose  told 
her  what  was  inside  the  piano,  and  she  walked  the 
keyboard  not  to  make  music,  but  because  the  old  sav¬ 
age  instinct  led  her  on.  Some  of  these  old  hard- 
shelled  politicians  are  like  that  cat.  Their  talk  and 
their  protestations  are  far  more  musical  than  the  cat 
on  the  piano,  and  the  majority  of  their  party  voters 
are  ready  to  feed  them.  But  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  believing  all  these  glib  talkers  are  to  be  measured 
by  their  words.  Many  of  them  are  making  music 
with  their  lips  while  their  desire  is  fixed  upon  the 
mouse  inside  the  piano.  If  they  are  so  anxious  to 
serve  the  people  they  will  give  a  positive  promise  to 
work  for  a  parcels  post.  We  would  pin  them  down  to 
it  and  refuse  to  vote  for  them  unless  they  gave  such 
direct  and  definite  agreement. 


BREVITIES. 

A  vote  should  be  a  veto. 

The  equivalent  for  the  consumer's  dollar  makes  both 
consumer  and  producer  holler. 

One  thing  which  Alfalfa  will  not  endure  through  the 
Winter  is  a  sheet  of  ice.  Such  a  thing  will  surely  prove 
the  winding  sheet  of  Alfalfa. 

We  believe  that  hens,  turkeys  and  crows,  also  English 
sparrows,  pick  a  good  many  green  worms  out  of  cabbage. 
We  have  not  caught  them  exactly  in  the  act — but  close 
to  it. 

Never  run  a  hen  down  from  the  flock  and  kill  it  for 
dinner.  Starve  it  at  least  12  hours  before  killing — 24 
would  be  better.  You  save  food  in  this  way  and  get 
better  meat. 

Egg  trains  somewhat  like  our  farmers’  institutes  on 
wheels  have  been  running  over  England.  One  result  is 
an  increased  demand  for  incubators.  Up  to  this  time 
most  English  incubators  have  used  hot  water  for  heating. 

Counting  one’s  chickens  before  they  are  hatched  is  evi- 
d<  ntly  a  commercial  possibility,  since  one  large  poultry 
establishment  says  that  up  to  October  15  orders  were 
booked  for  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  chicks  to  be 
hatched  next  Spring. 

Will  ferrets  drive  skunks?  Here  is  another  answer 
from  W.  .7.  Wood.  The  business  in  breeding  and  selling 
ferrets  has  come  to  be  a  big  one.  “All  ferrets  will  not 
drive  skunks  out  of  their  holes.  A  large,  savage  male 
will  drive  them  when  the  weather  is  mild,  as  skunks  will 
seldom  run  in  severe  cold  weather.” 


;.eio. 
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The  First  Real  Cost-Test  Ever  Made 


Automobile  vs.  Horse 

“<%Caxir£ll  per  passenger  mile —  1 10  cents 


Horse  and  Buggy,  passenger  mile — -2  2  cents 


Horse  and  Buggy 

EXPENSES  CONTINUE 
When  not  in  use 

Distance  Traveled,  197  miles 
COST 


Hay . 1.20 

Oats  -  ...  4.50 

Straw  .....  .30 

Shoeing  ....  .498 

Grease  .....  .0012 

Depreciation  -  -  3,349 


89.8482 

Cost  two  passengers  per  mile  .05 
Cost  one  passenger  per  mile  .025 


Daily  average  distance  32  9-10  miles 

To  operate  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  the  cost  is  based  on  hay 
at  lc.  a  pound,  oats  averaging 
25c.  a  4-quart  feeding,  pur¬ 
chased  en  route;  straw  at  $1.50 
cwt.,  100  lbs.  per  mo.;  shoeing, 
$2.50  a  month;  grease,  12c.  a 
pound;  depreciation, horse, bug¬ 
gy  and  harness,  costing  $375.00, 
.017  a  mile,  average  33  miles  a 
day.  Stabling  not  included. 


Automobile 

EXPENSES  STOP 
When  not  in  use 

Model  Q-ll  Maxwell 

Distance  Traveled,  457  miles 
COST 


Gasoline  .....  5.6O 

Oil  -  -  .60 

Grease  -  ...  .13 

Depreciation,  Car  -  -  3.66 

Depreciation,  Tires  -  -  6.85 


£16.84 

Cost  two  passengers  per  mile  .037 
Cost  one  passenger  per  mile  .018 


Daily  average  distance,  763-10  miles 

To  operate  the  Automobile 
the  cost  is  based  on  gasoline 
purchased  at  16,  18  and  20c.  per 
gallon,  and  oil  at  65c.  a  gallon, 
purchased  en  route;  grease  at 
12c.  a  pound;  car  depreciation, 
.008  per  mile;  tire  depreciation, 
.015  per  mile.  Garage  not  in¬ 
cluded. 


I’ve  Proved  Just  What  You  Want  to  Know 


What  Prompted 
the  Test 


Millions  of  people  buy  buggies  yearly, 
believing  them  to  be  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  form  of  transportation.  Thousands 
of  farmers,  merchants  and  professional 
men  wrote  me  during  the  past  year,  saying  “they  would  gladly  purchase 
an  automobile  if  they  only  knew  it  would  serve  their  needs  as  economically 
as  their  horse  and  buggy.” 

I  knew  the  Maxwell  Model  Q-ll  Runabout,  in  its  present  state  of 
perfection,  could  do  three  times  as  much  woik  at  half  the  cost  and 
one-fourth  the  trouble,  and  decided  to  make  a  public  test  to  prove  it. 


I  Invited  the  Contest  Board  of  the  American  Automobile  Associ- 
“  ““  — —  '  ation  to  conduct  this  test,  in  order 

that  it  might  be  in  disinterested  control.  The  Board  appointed  judges 
to  attest  its  results.  The  two  vehicles  ran  each  day  over  a  predetermined 
route  about  the  streets  of  New  York  City  and  suburbs.  Each  ran  con¬ 
tinuously  for  six  hours,  regarded  as  a  normal  day’s  work.  Account  was 
kept  of  every  item  of  expense  entailed.  The  needs  of  each  vehicle  were 
supplied  at  roadside  stores  at  current  market  prices. 


Each  Day  a  Different  Route  was  laid  out> in  order  to  cover  a11 

'■  "  “  '  ’  conditions  of  city  and  suburban 

traffic  and  all  sorts  of  roads.  One  day  they  covered  the  densely  congested 
districts  of  the  city;  another  day  they  ran  in  infrequently  traveled 
suburban  roads.  Everything  was  done  to  make  the  test  normal,  actual, 
eminently  fair  and  conclusive,  and  the  results  confirm  our  claim 
that  Maxwell  automobiles  are  cheaper  to  use  than  a  horse 
and  buggy. 


What  It 
Means  to  You 


The  Maxwell  automobile  means  new 
life  on  the  farm,  happier  and  healthier 
conditions,  better  schooling  for  the 
children,  by  enabling  them  to  attend 
town  schools.  Easy  shopping  for  the  wife.  Quicker  errands  about  the 
farm  and  increased  knowledge  of  business' conditions  in  your  section  of  the 
country.  It  will,  if  properly  employed,  increase  your  earning  power,  save 
your  time,  extend  your  field  of  action  and  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm  by 
its  money-making  possibilities.  It  is  always  ready,  sanitary,  and  cannot 
be  overworked. 


It  Proved  Beyond  Dispute  That  the  Maxwell  Runabout  is 

“*  — — —  undoubtedly  economical;  that  its 

pleasures  are  within  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  means;  that  it  can  travel 
three  times  as  far,  in  the  same  time,  as  the  horse  and  buggy,  and,  unlike 
the  latter,  can  repeat  the  performance  if  found  necessary;  that  its  cost  is 
about  one-half;  that  it  needs  little  or  no  care,  as  against  constant  care,  and 
that  while  not  in  use  expenses  stop,  while  with  the  horse  and  buggy  ex¬ 
penses  never  stop;  that  the  Maxwell  car  is  an  efficient,  economical,  reliable, 
utility  automobile,  as  near  perfection  as  modern  workmanship  can  make  it. 

These  Books  Free  ^  want  you  to  know  more  about  this  test.  Let 

“  me  send  you  all  the  evidence,  also  our  latest 
catalogue  and  Farmers’  Economy  Booklet.  I  will  gladly  send  you  these 
books  free,  and  the  sending  places  you  under  no  obligation.  A  postal 
will  do.  Just  say,  “ Mail  Books." 


l'res.  and  Gen' l  Mgr. 


SALE  OF  MAXWELLS  TO  DATE 


Sold  to  Sept.  30,  1910  .  .  .  37,389 
Sold  during  Oct.,  1910  .  .  .  1,767 
Maxwells  in  use  today  .  .  .  39,156 

WATCH  THE  FIGURES  GROW 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE  MOTOR  CO. 

ART  STREET,  TARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

PROCRASTINATION. 

If  Fortune  with  a  smiling  face 
Strew  roses  on  our  way. 

When  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up? 

To-day,  my  dear,  to-day. 

Rut  should  she  frown  with  face  of  care, 
And  talk  of  coming  sorrow, 

When  shall  we  grieve,  if  grieve  we  must? 
To-morrow,  dear,  to-morrow. 

If  those  wlio've  wronged  us  own  their  fault, 
And  kindly  pity  pray, 

When  shall  we  listen,  and  forgive? 

To-day,  my  dear,  to-day. 

But  if  stern  Justice  urge  rebuke, 

And  warmth  from  memory  borrow. 

When  shall  we  chide,  if  chide  we  dare? 
To-morrow,  dear,  to-morrow ! 

If  those  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt 
Are  harmed  unless  we  pay. 

When  shall  we  struggle  to  be  just? 

To-day,  my  dear,  to-day ! 

But  if  our  debtor  fail  our  hope, 

And  plead  his  ruin  thorough, 

When  shall  we  weigh  his  breach  of  faith  ? 
To-morrow,  dear,  to-morrow  ! 

For  noble  deeds  and  stainless  joys 
The  minutes  will  not  stay; 

We’ve  always  time  to  welcome  them. 
To-day,  my  dear,  to-day. 

But  care,  resentment,  angry  words. 

And  unavailing  sorrow, 

Come  far  too  soon  if  they  appear 
To-morrow,  dear,  to-morrow  ! 

— Charles  Mackay. 

* 

Danish  horseradish  sauce  is  good  to 
serve  with  boiled  beef.  Add  one-half 
cupful  of  grated  horseradish  to  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  breadcrumbs,  one  cupful  milk,  one 
tablespoon  fill  of  sugar  and  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Let  the  sauce 
come  to  a  boil,  stirring  continually,  and 
serve  hot. 

* 

“Guest  towels”  are  small  towels, 
about  15x24  inches,  supposed  to  be  used 
but  once  in  drying  the  hands.  In  a 
nice  huckaback  with  damask  border  and 
scalloped  edge  they  cost  70  cents  a  pair. 
A  hand-embroidered  initial  added  will 
make  a  pair  of  these  little  towels  a 
pretty  gift  for  a  girl  who  is  collecting 
for  a  linen  chest.  Fine  huckaback  bought 
by  the  yard,  finished  with  scalloped  or 
hemstitched  edge  with  a  band  of  Walla- 
chian  embroidery  and  an  initial,  would 
be  both  handsome  and  inexpensive. 

* 

Readymade  flounces  for  petticoats  cost 
from  50  cents  to  $3.25,  the  cheaper  being 
of  black  percaline  and  sateen,  the  more 
expensive  of  silk,  black  and  colored. 
These  flounces  are  knife-pleated,  shirred 
or  accordion  pleated,  and  will  make  a 
partly  worn  petticoat  as  good  as  new, 
for  the  flounce  always  wears  out  first, 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the 
home  seamstress  to  put  so  much  work 
in  a  flounce.  An  underskirt  of  alpaca 
with  a  silk  flounce  is  very  nice,  and 
wears  better  than  where  the  entire  skirt 
is  of  silk. 

* 

Because  lie  lived  in  the  country,  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  Uncle  Jerry  was 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  city  wiles, 
therefore  his  nieces  planned  to  entertain 
him  the  first  evening  he  was  in  New 
York  by  recounting  the  losses  they  had 
suffered  through  iniquitous  weights  and 
measures.  Before  they  found  a  chance 
to  introduce  the  topic  Uncle  Jerry  asked 
if  they  remembered  Zeke  Hawley,  who 
had  worked  for  him  the  early  part  of  the 
Summer.  They  remembered  Zeke.  What 
about  him? 

“I  had  to  fire  him,”  said  Uncle  Jerry. 
“What  for?”  the  girls  asked. 

“Graft,”  said  he.  “I  offered  him  two 
cents  a  pint  for  all  the  potato  bugs  he 
could  catch  during  the  season,  and  I’ll 
be  blamed  if  the  rascal  didn’t  ring  in  25 
extra  pints  on  me  by  catching  the  bugs 
in  a  measure  with  a  false  bottom.  Evcf 
hear  anything  to  beat  that?” 

* 

ODD-looking  tapestry  bands  are  seen 
among  the  trimmings  used  on  hats, 
dresses  and  waists,  some  of  them  being 
very  expensive.  Some,  however,  quite 
as  effective  as  the  more  costly  trim¬ 
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mings,  owe  their  origin  to  upholstery 
fabrics,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
hand  work.  We  have  heard  of  an  elab¬ 
orate  evening  wrap  trimmed  with  wide 
bands  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  cash- 
mere  shawl,  this  being  very  fashionable 
at  present.  In  reality  the  fabric  was  a 
handsome  piece  of  colored  curtain  mad¬ 
ras,  turned  wrong  side  out,  so  as  to 
show  the  loose  threads.  Remnants  of 
silk  and  wool  tapestry  having  a  pattern 
that  may  be  cut  into  medallions  are 
sometimes  used  to  give  a  rich  effect,  the 
medallions  being  couched  around  with 
metal  thread,  the  whole  being  connected 
with  a  little  hand  embroidery  in  similar 
colors.  This  gives  the  effect  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  trimming  in  solid  hand  work. 


Setting  One’s  Stores  In  Order. 

The  excellent  suggestions  by  R.  M.  B. 
(page  593)  upon  how  to  put  one’s  house 
in  order  and  dispose  of  useless  articles, 
must  have  carried  something  like  a  re¬ 
proof  to  many  besides  myself.  We  who 
can  see  possibilities  in  nearly  every  out¬ 
dated  and  half-worn  thing  are  so  prone 
to  let  boxes,  bags  and  all  sorts  of  make¬ 
overs  accumulate  till  perhaps  a  moving 
day  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us.  But  the  day  of  a  removal 
or  of  any  enforced  disposal  of  belong¬ 
ings  is  never  the  time  to  do  the  work 
well.  When  those  days  overtake  people 
they  always  have  to  throw  away  a  good 
many  things  which  might,  in  leisure 
days,  have  been  made  exceedingly  useful 
at  home  or  as  gifts  to  poorer  neighbors. 
As  a  general  thing  garments  given  to 
poor  people  must  be  first  put  in  wearing 
order  to  serve  their  best  as  benefactions. 

Of  the  wisdom  of  using  even  the  best 
of  half-worn  shirt  waists  as  bed  quilt 
linings,  I  have  decided  doubt.  A  bed 
covering  is  for  long  usage  and  means 
many  stitches,  therefore  the  newest  of 
material  is  none  too  good.  Once  in  my 
young  enthusiasm  1  pieced  a  comfortable 
out  of  triangles  cut  from  dress  waists 
left  behind  when  woolen  gowns  had  been 
remodeled.  There  were  a  good  many 
of  these  about  the  house  where  girls  had 
had  school  dresses  made  out  of  grown¬ 
up’s  cast-off  cashmeres,  mohairs  and 
plaids.  I  cut  the  triangles  about  six 
inches  on  each  of  their  three  sides  and 
alternated  the  light  and  dark  colors.  It 
made  a  soft,  light  comfortable,  for  we 
lined  it  with  more  woolen  dresses  cut  in 
strips,  but,  alas,  it  perished  all  too  soon. 

The  rugs  mentioned  by  R.  M.  B.  must 
all  be  well  worth  the  labor  expended,  for 
such  rugs  lie  smoothly  and  look  and 
wear  well.  I  am  saving  in  the  attic  all 
the  faded  red  tablecloths  (we  use  them 
for  between-meal  spreads  upon  the 
kitchen  table)  and  mean  some  day  to 
have  of  them  a  rug  with  clear  red  stripes 
across  each  end.  For  the  red  I  intend 
using  dyed  flannels  which  will  take  a 
strong  color,  and  if  a  little  clouded  with 
varying  shades  the  stripe  will  be  all  the 
prettier.  In  the  Arts  and  Crafts  rooms 
in  Boston  I  once  saw  rugs  woven  of  dull 
blue  calico  or  percale,  probably  new  cloth 
stripped  up  and  exactly  like  in  effect  to 
R.  M.  B.’s  made  from  old  blue  dresses. 
Blue  and  white  striped  bedticking  makes 
also  a  pretty  rug  if  a  clear  blue  band  fin¬ 
ishes  each  end.  I  know  of  one  such 
made  with  little  labor,  for  the  old  ticks 
were  stitched  together  on  the  sewing 
machine,  end  to  end,  and  then  cut,  leav¬ 
ing  almost  no  sewing  of  rags  to  be  done. 

Old  letters  one  cannot  do  better  than 
burn,  but  I  should  be  slow  about  dis¬ 
posing  of  old  books,  for  sometimes  such 
have  surprising  values  because  of  being 
out  of  print  or  rare  editions.  Think  of 
the  astonishing  prices  even  old  postage 
stamps  can  bring.  My  mother  when  a 
girl  spent  a  Winter  or  two  near  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.  If  she  couid  have  preserved 
some  of  those  first  postage  stamps  made 
by  a  citizen  of  that  place  it  would  have 
been  better  than  any  money  in  savings 
banks. 

The  great  objection  to  accumulating 
stores  not  at  present  useful  is  that  they 
breed  moths  and  disorder.  Certainly  if 


things  are  kept  in  good  condition  there 
always  comes  a  time  when  that  particu¬ 
lar  article  is  exactly  what  we  want  to 
use  or  to  give  away.  If  woolen  pieces 
are  pressed  with  a  hot  iron  while  damp 
and  then  tied  up  in  neat  newspaper  pack¬ 
ages  labeled  on  the  outside,  they  take  up 
little  room  and  may  be  kept  safely  till 
the  hour  for  their  reappearance,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  delayed.  Did  you  read  Mrs. 
Mary  Wilkins  Freeman’s  story,  “The 
Winning  Lady,”  and  not  resolve  that 
your  next  out-dated  suit  should  retire  in 
tissue  papers  till  fashion  again  wheeled 
its  way?  Pieces  of  silk  or  velvet  become 
rubbish  only  when  they  are  crumpled 
and  stuffed  helter-skelter  into  boxes  and 
drawers.  It  helps  amazingly  to  have  cer¬ 
tain  boxes  devoted,  one  to  velvet  ribbons, 
one  to  woolen  braids,  another  to  small 
pieces  of  black  silks  and  satins,  and  yet 
others  to  white  lace  and  to  black.  If 
buttons  are  ripped  from  a  garment  be 
sure  to  pin  all  securely  in  an  old  enve¬ 
lope,  or  else  string  them  on  a  stout 
thread  and  knot  the  ends  together.  Even 
white  pearl  buttons  if  kept  strung  and 
tied  will  tell  in  a  moment  if  you  have 
enough  of  that  sort  for  the  garment  in 
hand.  A  small  bag  filled  with  tapes  and 
braids  suitable  for  hanging  loops  is  a 
convenience  to  be  kept  near  the  sewing 
corner,  for  loops  help  greatly  toward 
keeping  garments  shapely.  Pour  boiling 
water  over  any  pieces  of  woolen  braid 
ripped  from  garments,  shake  them  about 
to  rinse  out  dust  or  moth  eggs,  and  when 
dry  they  will  be  smooth  and  somewhere 
will  prove  useful  as  a  bit  of  flat  facing, 
or  as  loops  on  holder  bindings.  Of 
course  it  is  nice  to  use  up  in  patchwork 
the  nice  pieces  that  accumulate,  but  do 
not  be  discouraged  if  the  work  cannot  be 
done  to-day.  If  put  away  properly  their 
time  will  come  and  some  hand  will  find 
pleasure  in  the  pretty  task. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


Quilting  by  Machine. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  give  full 
and  explicit  directions  for  quilting  quilts 
on  an  ordinary  sewing  machine?  I  have 
seen  it  done,  but  do  not  know  how  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  G.  M. 
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FOUNDED  IB42. 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 

Solid  Black  Prints 

have  stood  the  test 
of  three  generations 
of  women  since  1842. 

These  beautiful  cal¬ 
ico  dress  -  goods  are 
the  best  quality  of 
cotton  print  -  cloths, 
indelibly  dyed  with  a 
rich,  lustrous,  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  black. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don't  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer's 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


November  5, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


How  To  Have  Cheery 
Evenings  At  Home 

When  the  chores  are  done  and  supper 
is  over — and  when  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
folks  all  sit  around  to  read  and  sew  and 
talk — that’s  the  best  part  of  the  whole  day. 
That’s  when  you  want  the  whole  family 
to  feel  cheerful  and  lively. 

And  nothing  will  brighten  you  all  up 
as  quickly  as  lots  of  clear,  bright  light. 
You  know  how  it  is  when  the  sun  comes 
out  bright  and  warm  on  a  cloudy  day. 
It’s  just  like  that  at  home  in  the  evening 
if  you  have  plenty  oigood  light. 

The  safest,  the  cheapest,  the  best  light 
and  the  one  with  the  least  work  is  home¬ 
made  gas  from  the 

Acetylene 
Generator 

This  is  the  truth— we  can  prove  it. 

The  U.  S.  experts  tested  different  lights  for 
four  years  to  get  the  best  one  for  Lighthouses. 
And  the  Colt  light  was  the  one  they  picked 
out.  That’s  pretty  good  proof  that  this  is  the 
brightest  and  safest  light  made.  Our  main 
business  is  selling  this  same  light  to  country 
homes.  Just  think — there  are  more  than  a 
Quarter  of  a  Million  Homes  now  using  this 
home-made  gas.  Over  30,000  put  it  in  during 
the  last  12  months.  All  insurance  authorities 
recommend  this  light  and  say  it  is  the  safest 
light  made 

It  Saves  You  Money 

This  Colt  light  is  cheaper  than  the  same 
amount  of  light  from  kerosene.  And  just 
think  of  the  muss  and  work  of  clean¬ 
ing  and  filling  lamps  that  this  Colt 
light  saves.  A  boy  can  do  all  the 
work  in  15  minutes,  once  a  month. 

It’s  the  most  comfortable  and  con¬ 
venient  thing  in  the  world  for  cook¬ 
ing.  And  the  strongest,  safest  light 
for  stables  and  dairies. 

Your  Family  Needs  This  Light 

Let  your  family  have  this 
beautiful,  helpful  light.  It 
will  bethel?  money  you  ever 
spent — and  it  costs  less  than 
you  think.  Now  don’t  put 
this  off.  Send  right  away  for 
our  FREE  BOOK,  17,  about 
this  wonderful  Colt  light, 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

69A  Murray  St„  New  York 


,  Most  efficient,  most  economical.  Hand¬ 
some  fixtures,  i,  2,  3,  4  burners.  Sold 
direct  to  you  subject  to  2  weeks'  trial 
and  guarantee  bond.  No  agents — Sold 
direct  to  you.  Get  catalog, 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO. 

1116  Market  St.,  Canton,  0. 


They  mend  all  leaks  Instantly 

in  granite  iraro,  hot  water  baga,  tin,  copper,  brass,  cooking 
utensils,  etc.  No  heat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  ono  uso 
them.  Fit  any  surface.  Perfectly  smooth.  Wonderful  invention 
Household  necessity.  Millions  in  use.  Fend  for  samplo  package,  10c. 

S^?lemmEk&^8td  Bize8'  25c-  postpaid.  A&ts  wanted 
COLLETTE  MFG,  CO.,  Box  110  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


HOLIDAY  POST  CARDS 

10  Puzzle  .  .  .  10c.  \  10  Xmas  .  .  .  ,10c. 

10  Turkey  .  .  .  10c.  /  10  New  Year  .  10c. 
Any  three  sets  mailed  for  25c.  coin. 
PUZZLE  COMPANY,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

_  -  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  CoM  609  Cortland!  Bldg..  New  York 


West  Coast  of  Florida— America’s  Market  Garden^ 

CLOranges,  Grapefruit  and  Vegetables  net  $500 
to  $1  500  per  acre— two  to  three  crops  per  year — 
no  droughts — no  freezes,  no  extreme  heat. 
(LQyick  transportation,  low  freight  rates  to  Eastern 
and  Northern  markets  via  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 
CJnstructive  booklet  free  now.  Addrest : 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RV. 

. Dept.  A  NORFOLK,!/ A. 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  are  Guaranteed 
and  Freight  Prepaid 


ST 


“ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL  and  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF 
NOT  SATISFIED”  is  OUR  WRITTEN  GUARANTY 

Some  people  have  used  Gold  Coin  Stoves  for  30  years.  No  better  stoves  made, 

We  pay  freight  charges — both  ways  if  you  don’t  find  the 
stove  satisfactory.  You  have  one  year  to  try  it  in. 

Buy  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and 
save  from  $5  to  $20.  Compare  our  prices  with  your 
dealer’s  for  his  best  stoves. 

We  insure  safe  delivery — polished,  ready  to  set  up. 

Send  for  104-page  Catalogue  with  Price-List — Free.  _ 

It  illustrates  all  our  stoves  and  ranges — gives  our  plan  and  offer  which  saves  you  money, 
_ GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

Simple,  circular  capes  are  much  worn 
by  the  little  girls.  This  one  is  made 
with  openings  in  the  fronts  through 
which  the  hands  can  he  slipped,  and 


can  be  finished  either  with  a  hood  or  a 


6778  Girl’s  Cape  with  Hood  or  Rolled- 
Over  Collar,  1,  2  and  4  years. 


collar.  It  will  be  found  suitable  for  all 
the  materials  that  are  used  for  girls’ 
capes,  but  this  one  is  made  of  dark  blue 
serge,  and  is  lined  with  bright  red  satin. 
The  cape  is  circular  and  falls  in  grace¬ 
ful  folds.  It  is  fitted  by  means  of  darts 
on  the  shoulders,  and  the  openings  are 
supplied  with  laps.  When  the  hood  is 
used  it  is  joined  to  the  neck  edge.  The 
collar  is  joined  to  a  band,  and  the  band 
is  joined  to  the  cape.  For  the  medium 
size  (2  years)  will  be  required  3  yards 
of  material  27  or  1)4  yards  44  or  52 
inches  wide  with  54  of  a  yard  of  any 
width  for  the  lining  for  the  hood.  The 
pattern  6778  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  1, 
2  and  4  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  small  pictures  include  6735,  boy’s 
blouse,  6  to  12  years.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  (10 
years)  is  54  yard  24,  2)4  yards  32  or  154 
yards  44  inches  wide.  6698,  tucked  over 
blouse  with  straight  gathered  tunic,  32 
to  40  bust.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  6  yards 
24,  5  yards  27  or  32,  3^4  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  1)4  yard  of  silk  for  bands. 
6705,  Russian  blouse  coat  for  misses  and 
small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  For 
the  16-year  size  will  be  required  6  yards 
of  material  24  or  27,  3-)4  yards  44,  3)4 
yard  52  inches  wide  with  -)4  yard  27  for 
trimming.  6710,  skirt  with  pointed  tunic, 
22  to  30  waist.  The  quantity  of  material 


required  for  the  medium  size  is  6  yards 
of  bordered  material  36  inches  wide  or 
7)4  yards  of  plain  material  24  or  27,  6 
yards  36  or  4)4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  2  yards  24  or  27,  1  yard  36  or  44 
for  the  gored  upper  portion,  1)4  yards  24 
inches  wide  for  the  bands.  6707,  plain 
fitted  corset  cover,  36  to  46  bust.  The 
quantity  of  material  -equired  for  the 
medium  size  is  1  yard  36,  1/&  yard  -*4 
inches  wide  with  1)4  yards  of  insertion, 
2)4  yards  of  beading,  3)4  yards  of  edg¬ 
ing.  Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Gluten  Bread. 

Can  you  or  any  of  the  large  family  of 
the  Rural  readers  give  us  a  recipe  for 
making  gluten  bread  and  other  dishes  from 
gluten  flour?  c.  i. 

We  are  unable  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
housekeepers  who  are  using  gluten  flour. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  this  subject 
ignored  by  official  bulletins  on  bread  and 
bread-making  issued  by  the  United 
States  and  Ontario  (Canada)  agricul¬ 
tural  departments. 


Four  Good  Soups. 

Savory  Soup. — A  delicious  soup  may 
be  made  by  cooking  about  three  hours 
two  cups  of  soaked  beans,  three  onions 
and  three  slices  of  bacon.  When  very 
soft  put  through  a  colander.  This  makes 
a  stock  to  which  seasoning  and  cream 
or  milk  is  to  be  added  for  use. 

Friday  Soup. — Melt  one-half  pound 
butter  in  a  pan,  add  six  onions  sliced, 
two  heads  of  celery  diced,  one-half  head 
cabbage,  parsley.  Cook  twenty  minutes. 
Stir  in  three  rolled  crackers,  two  quarts 
boiling  milk  or  milk  and  water.  Boil 
gently  one-half  hour.  Before  serving 
stir  in  one  egg  beaten  well  and  one 
rounding  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Green  Lima  Bean  Soup. — Slice  one 
small  onion  and  brown  in  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour;  then  ado  one  coffeecupful 
of  boiling  water,  on°  bay  leaf  and  one 
coffeecupful  of  green  Lima  beans;  cook 
until  beans  are  tender,  press  through  a 
sieve  into  two  coffeecupfuls  of  boiling 
milk;  add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt; 
cook  until  it  thickens. 

Celery  Soup. — One  pint  of  celery, 
chopped  fine ;  put  it  in  the  double  boiler 
with  one  quart  of  milk  and  let  it  stand 
on  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  the 
water  just  boils  in  the  lower  boiler  all 
the  morning  or  until  the  celery  is  tender. 
Rub  through  a  strainer,  return  to  the 
boiler  and  thicken  it  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  cooked  in  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  a  bit  of  mace.  Chop  fine  a 
few  of  the  lightest  of  the  celery  leaves 
and  scatter  on  top  of  the  soup. 
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Gloucester  Blueberry  Cake. — This 
is  not  an  original  rule,  but  was  taken 
from  the  Chicago  Record-H erald  some 
years  ago,  and  I  will  give  it  just  as  it 
was  printed :  Take  one  cup  of  sugar, 
rub  into  this  a  half  cup  of  butter,  add 
two  well  beaten  eggs,  half  a  teaspoon ful 
of  salt ;  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
in  cup  of  sour  milk  and  add  this;  sift 
four  cups  of  flour  two  or  three  times, 
add  all  but  half  cup  to  flour  the  berries; 
use  one  pint  of  berries,  bake  about  half 
an  hour  in  a  hot  oven.  I  put  mine 
into  three  round  layer  cake  pans,  and 
serve  with  a  cream  sauce  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One  pint  of  thick,  sweet  cream, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one  large  tablespoon 
of  melted  butter,  flavor  to  taste.  Whip 
cream  until  it  is  thick  and  add  other 
ingredients  and  whip  constantly  until 
all  is  smooth  and  thick.  This  is  really 
fit  for  a  king,  with  a  few  queens 
thrown  in.  e.  f.  t. 

Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man 
sick,  nor  in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a  widow. 
— John  Neal. 


The  Original  Lindeman  Piano,  direct 
to  you  from  the  Factory,  at  wholesale 
price.  Secure  one  now,  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  begin  paying  afterwards. 


In 

1821 

in 

Dres¬ 
den,  Sax- 
ony^William 
Lindeman  began  making 
the  Lindeman  Piano,  from 
his  own  scales:  and  it  was  soon 
recognized  as  “a  better  piano.” 
Thousands  of  the  Lindeman  Pianos  are 
in  use  today,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
owners.  Their  handsome  appearance,  their 
enduring  quality,  and  their  sweet  tone  prove  that 
they  have  been  wisely  builded. 

We  have  searched  for  a  high-grade,  everyway  satisfactory 
piano  to  sell  by  Mail  Orders  at  a  low  price,  and  we  now  offer 

The  LINDEMAN  E"trJ  JOHN  WANAMAKER 

We  knew  the  Lindeman  to  be  just  right  as  to  quality  ,butthe  wholesale  price 
had  been  $220,  which  required  that  the  local  dealer  sell  it  at  $350,  or  more. 
(Ordinarily,  remember  that  between  the  factory  and  the  home  there  is  the  Jobber, 
the  Wholesaler,  and  the  Local  Dealer,  each  of  whom  must  have  a  profit;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  various  storage,  freight  and  handling  charges.) 

We  have  at  last  found  a  way  to  get  around  all  these  “middlemen  profits First,  roe  take  all  the  pianos  the 
factory  can  make.  Second,  We  are  content  with  such  a  small  profit  that  we  can  sell  the  Lindeman, 
with  all  the  Lindeman  excellence,  at  the  former  wholesale  price,  $220.  We  not  only  ship  it  direct 
your  home  from  the  factory — it  is  moved  but  that  one  time — but  we  pay  the  freight  ourselves. 

Every  possible  saving  is  thus  made  for  the  purchaser.  No  jobber,  no  wholesaler,  John 

no  local  dealer,  no  freight.  The  saving  on  this  “bed-rock”  offer  is  all  yours,  Wanamaker 

To  show  our  confidence  in  it:  we  shall  allow  you  a  free  trial  fora  month,  without  New  V  ork 

any  payment.  At  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  know  that  the  piano  is  satisfac-  Please  send  full  par- 

tory,  or  that  it  is  not.  If  you  do  not  want  it,  then  simply  tell  us  so,  and  we  will  sen  Th^Undemau0  Piano° 

advise  you  how  to  return  it  at  our  expense.  If  it  is  satisfactory,  you  either  with  Catalog, 

send  us  $220,  or  a  small  sum  down  and  the  balance  monthly.  You 
must  be  satisfied  in  this  transaction,  or  else,  “no  sale.” 

Detach  and  mail  coupon.  jr  Name 


to 
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JOHN  WANAMAKER  New  York 


p.  o. 


A  Kea&KV&ZOS 


Direct  to  You 

T  tv  A  I )  K  .MARK  REGISTERED 


—“And  Gas  Stoves  Too” 


Values  shown 
with  factory 
prices  in  this 
book  have 
saved  85  to  840 
for  over  140.000 
satisfied  farm¬ 
ers  and  home- 
folks. 


— \ 

rr 


Spend  One  Cent  For 
This  Big  FREE  Book 

Wo  pay  the  postago  on  our  Big  Free  Kalamazoo  Book  to  you— over 
lOOpagos — fully  illustrated— gives  wholesale  prices— explains  our  plan 
and  our  high  Kalamazoo  quality.  Sold  only  direct  to  homes.  Over 
140,000  satisfied  customers  in  21,000  towns — some  near  you— to  refer  to. 
8100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.  Every  Kalamazoo  sent  ready  to  use — 
handsomely  finished  and  blacked— safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We  give  you 

—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days’  Approval  Test 

—Freight  Prepaid 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  town  and  city  people  everywhere  are  our 
regular  customers  on  this  plan.  You  are  absolutely  protected  and  safe 
in  ordering  a  famous  Kalamazoo  from  us  for 

Cash  or  Credit 

We  trust  responsible  people— give  you  time,  easy 
payments. 

Write  a  postal  for  our  book  today— shows  over  400 
styles  and  sizes,  more  than  any  ten  stores  can  show 
you  in  stock— and  yon  save  85  to  840  cash.  No  better 
stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could  be  made — 
at  any  price.  Prove  It  before  we  keep  your  money. 
Be  an  independent  buyer.  Send  name  for  Free  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  114-. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfra. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


All  our  oook 
Stoves  equipped 
with  oven  ther¬ 
mometer — makes 
baking  easy. 


Over 

400 

Styles 

and 

Sizes 

to 

Select 

From 


Kalamazoo  “Radiant” 
Base  Burner 

—Over  16,000  In  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  use.  Most  perfect 
hard  coal  burner. 


Flannel  making  lias  so  greatly  advanced  that 
to-dav  you  can  duplicate  in  a  ten  cent  printed 
flannel  the  prettest  effects  to  be  found  in  tine 
woolen  dress  materials. 

For  instance,  J.EKMA  FLANNEL  (the  best  of 
the  inexpensive  flannels)  is  made  in  many  at¬ 
tractive  styles,  including 

A  black  and  white  jasper  6tripe  effect. 

A  shadow  craquele  effect  (so  fashionable  In  veil¬ 
ings.) 

Paisley  scroll  effects,  in  black  and  white  aa  well 
as  rich  Oriental  colors. 

Black  and  white  shepherd’s  plaid. 

Somo  very  pretty  diagonal  worsted  effects 

Fleeced  back,  fast  colors,  1 0  cent* 
a  yard 

If  not  found  write  for  samples 

PACIFIC  MILLS 


BOSTON 


IOWA 
ARCTIC 


So©  tho  heavy 
gum  toe 
cap 


extension  heel 

Beacon  Falls  Means  Qualify 

Look  for  the  Cross  on  every  pair.  It  means 
reliability,  wearability,  satisfaction. 

Iowa  Arctics  wear  longer  and  look  better, 
because  they’re  made  of  the  best  materials 
from  top  to  toe.  Doubly  strengthened 
where  others  are  weak. 

See  the  Samson  Extension  Heel,  the 
armor-plated  toe  cap.  They  mean  wear. 

Be  sure  the  Cross  is  on  every  rubber  boot 
or  shoe  you  buy.  Sold  only  through  reliable 
dealers.  An  illustrated  booklet  describing 
Beacon  Falls  rubber  footwear, 
free  if  you  send  your  dealer’s 
name. 


THE  IOWA  MOSCOW 

Beacon  Falls  Quality  in  a  high  four-buckle 
arctic.  The  soles  are  the  exclusive 
Cross  “tough  cure,”  extra  heavy,  solid  and 
durable.  The  toe  is  “armor-plated”  with  a 
double  thickness  of  pure  rubber — a  safeguard 
against  “snagging.”  The  famous  Samcon 
heel  insures  strength  where  it  counts  most. 

90  per  cent,  of  Rubbers  wear  out  first  at  the 
heels.  The  uppers  are  of  cashmerette  of  finest 
quality,  rubber  interlined 
and  water-proof. 

The  lining  is  genuine  wool 
fleece— not  cotton  shoddy. 

We  couldn’t  make  it  better 
—it’s  the  result  of  years 
of  successful  experience. 

Don’t  take  ordinary  makes 
when  you  can  get  Beacon 
Falls  quality  at  no  greater 
expense. 

Most  good  dealers  have 
them.  If  yours 
hasn’t,  write 
us,  mentioning 
his  name  ana 
will  see  that 


we 


you  are  supplied. 


Iowa  Moscow 


Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Not  in  a  Trait  Look  for  the  Cross  on  every  pair. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MAKING  PRIZE  BUTTER. 

You  wish  to  know  how  I  made  the 
butter  at  the  State  Fair.  As  the  cream 
was  given  us  all  ripened,  I  wish  to  tell 
first  how  I  would  prepare  the  cream  for 
churning,  before  I  tell  of  the  mechanical 
process  of  churning,  because  I  believe 
our  troubles  come  before  it  reaches  the 
churn.  Every  butter-maker  should  take 
in  the  milk  at  the  weigh  can  and  smell 
every  can  of  milk  received.  Here  he 
can  detect  bad  odors  and  undesirable 
conditions.  Unless  he  gets  good  .stuff 
his  chance  of  making  specials  is  lessened. 
Then  all  the  faucets,  vats,  separators 
and  utensils  must  be  clean,  and  he  should 
know  that  they  are  clean !  Flush  sepa¬ 
rator  thoroughly  with  pure  water  before 
running  through  any  milk.  Skim  a 
moderately  heavy  cream,  at  least  40  per 
cent  fat.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  by 
adding  a  good  commercial  starter  you 
are  going  to  give  a  desirable  flavor  and 
acidity  to  the  cream,  while  if  you  had  a 
thinner  cream  you  have  more  bulk  for 
the  starter  to  work  in.  Place  a  good 
commercial  starter  into  vat  before  run¬ 
ning  in  the  cream.  Do  not  ripen  too 
high.  It  is  better  not  to  go  over  .60  of 
one  per  cent  acid  (Publow’s  acid  test) 
at  time  of  churning.  When  your  cream 
shows  .40  of  one  per  cent  of  acid  at  70° 
F.,  then  cool  quickly  as  possible  to 
churning  point,  and  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  have  the  desired  acidity.  The 
churning  temperature  at  our  factory  is 
54°  F.,  but  you  will  find  you  may  have 
to  raise  or  lower  it  to  suit  your  own  con¬ 
ditions. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  churning  as 
1  churned  at  the  State  Fair.  I  was  given 
a  small  hand  churn  and  hand  worker. 
After  scalding  and  washing  churn  we 
were  each  given  aboui  two  gallons  of 
cream  in  a  pail  and  told  to  go  ahead. 
After  taking  the  temperature  of  cream 
(56°  F.)  I  ran  it  into  the  churn  through 
a  strainer  dipper  to  remove  any  lumps 
in  cream ;  then  rinsed  the  pail  which 
held  the  cream  with  water  of  the  same 
temperature,  which  I  put  also  into  the 
churn.  After  revolving  the  churn  a  few 
times  I  stopped  it  and  drew  the  plug  to 
let  off  the  gas ;  repeated  this  three  or 
four  times  during  the  next  five  minutes. 

I  churned  about  20  minutes,  when  the 
butter  rose  on  the  buttermilk  to  the  size 
of  pop  corn,  then  drew  off  the  butter¬ 
milk  and  sprinkled  and  rinsed  the  butter 
with  a  dipperful  of  water,  and  ran  this 
into  the  buttermilk.  After  washing  the 
butter  twice  with  water  at  56°  F.  I  salted 
about  one  ounce  to  the  pound.  In  salt¬ 
ing  I  sprinkled  it  evenly  over  the  butter, 
then  added  a  dipperful  of  water  and  re¬ 
volved  the  churn  several  times.  I  then 
washed  and  scalded  the  butter-worker 
and  finished  working  butter  on  the 
worker.  When  the  butter  began  to  lose 
its  grain  I  ceased  to  work  it  and  put  it 
up  into  one-pound  prints  and  finished  my 

work.  FRANK  S.  WRIGHT. 


STREAKY  BUTTER. 

On  page  953  is  a  question  about 
streaky  butter.  I  should  like  to  give  a 
different  answer  to  her  question.  Streaky 
butter  is  usually  caused  by  the  salt  not 
being  evenly  worked  in,  and  possibly  not 
all  the  buttermilk  worked  out.  After 
washing  work  lightly ;  let  it  stand  until 
night  and  work  again.  Do  not  “paw.” 
the  butter,  but  use  the  paddle  as  a  press. 
Too  many  people  give  a  “pawing”  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  paddle,  and  that  breaks  the 
grain  of  the  butter,  so  it  does  not  keep 
well.  Churn  at  62°,  not  70. 

Portland,  Ohio.  mrs.  e.  w.  h. 

Streakiness  is  caused  by  salting  the 
butter  and  not  properly  working  the  salt 
in,  then  letting  it  stand  too  long  before 
it  is  again  worked.  Butter  should  be 
churned  after  cream  has  ripened  12 
hours.  If  very  cold  set  pail  in  pan  of 
hot  water,  stirring  cream  until  not  warm 
nor  cold,  just  between  the  two,  then 


churn.  After  it  is  taken  up  and  rinsed, 
salt  it  and  work  it  in  some,  let  set  over 
night  to  dissolve  the  salt.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  work  well  and  pack,  but  if  you  wish 
to  let  it  stand  in  the  tray  longer  it  must 
be  worked  anyway,  or  it  will  have  white 
streaks  which  you  will  be  wholly  unable 
to  work  out.  Cream  before  it  is  churned 
should  be  stirred  morning  and  night; 
oftener  is  better.  We  use  a  separator 
and  think  if  C.  S.  M.  will  try  this  she 
will  have  no  trouble.  mrs.  e.  d. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


A  Concrete  Floor  For  Stable. 

I  am  building  a  cow  stable  with  base¬ 
ment  underneath ;  floor  timbers  are  heavy, 
laid  close  and  covered  with  two-inch  plank, 
well  spiked,  making  very  solid  floor.  1 
wish  to  prevent  the  liquids  from  running 
through  into  the  basement.  Will  two 
inches  of  concrete  over  that  floor  do  it? 
In  what  proportion  should  it  bo  mixed,  and 
how  much  cement  will  be  required  to  con¬ 
crete  300  square  feet  of  floor  surface?  The 
concrete  will  be  planked  over  where  cows 
stand.  h.  a.  J. 

Vermont. 

In  reply  to  your  query  will  say  that 
two  inches  of  cement  work  will  prevent 
the  liquids  from  leaking  through  to  base¬ 
ment  so  long  as  it  does  not  crack.  To 
prevent  the  cracking  it  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  troweled  down  after  being  laid 
and  prevented  from  drying  too  quickly 
by  covering  with  burlap,  sawdust  or 
straw,  and  keeping  this  well  sprinkled 
for  several  days.  Use  only  the  best  grade 
of  Portland  cement,  such  as  the  Lehigh 
or  one  of  equal  quality  mixed  with  clean 
sharp  sand  in  proportion  of  one  of 
cement  and  two  of  sand.  It  will  require 
about  four  barrels  of  cement  for  the 
work.  We  built  a  barn  near  White 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  some  four  years  ago  with  a 
floor  constructed  in  this  manner. 

Ohio.  JOHN  L.  SHAWVER. 


Reduced  Milk  F'low. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow?  She 
has  held  back  her  milk  for  several  weeks. 
1  feel  there  is  still  more  iu,  but  cauuot  get 
it  out.  She  is  going  to  have  her  third  calf 
next  February,  is  seemingly  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  eats  well  all  the  time,  getting  good 
hay,  eats  corn  fodder  and  some  chop 
mixed  with  bran,  morning  and  night ;  has 
good  pasture,  too.  Is  there  any  remedy 
to  cure  this  bad  habit?  a.  it. 

Maryland. 

Three  times  a  day  very  thoroughly  mas¬ 
sage  her  udder  and  at  night  give  it  a  good 
rubbing  with  brandy.  Give  her  some  favor¬ 
ite  food  at  milking  time  to  detract  her  at¬ 
tention  from  the  milking  act.  See  that  she 
is  milked  gently.  Add  dry  brewers’  grains 
to  the  feed.  a.  s.  a. 

Sidebone  Lameness. 

I  have  a  horse  with  a  sidebone  on  the 
inside  of  the  fore  foot ;  it  first  appeared 
about  18  months  ago.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  grown  any  for  several  mouths,  but  is 
still  lame  on  that  foot,  and  is  much  more 
lame  when  driven  on  the  road.  What  can 
be  done  to  remove  the  lameness?  j.  m. 

Idaho. 

Have  the  smith  cut  away  a  small  semi¬ 
circular  portion  of  horn  from  the  wall 
where  it  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
shoe  just  under  the  part  occupied  by  the 
sidebone.  We  mean  the  ground  surface  of 
the  wall  at  the  sole  just  under  the  quarter 
near  the  heels.  When  this  has  been  re¬ 
moved  let  him  put  on  a  flat  bar  shoe  which 
will  come  iu  contact  with  the  walls,  except 
under  the  sidebone.  Such  a  shoe  makes 
the  animal  better  able  to  go  on  an  affected 
toot.  Now  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  the 
entire  coronet  (hoof  head)  twice  a  month 
with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  and  two  ounces  of  cerate  of  cantlia- 
rides.  Rub  the  blister  in  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  Tie  the  horse  up  short  so  that  he 
cannot  bite  blistered  part.  Wash  the  blister 
off  in  three  days  and  then  apply  a  little 
lard  daily.  If  this  does  not  remove  the 
lameness  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
veterinarian  line  fire  over  the  sidebone  and 
on  hoof  just  under  it  and  then  apply  a 
blister.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  horse  10  years  old,  weighing 
about  1.400  pounds;  seems  to  be  in  good 
spirits,  always  works  up  free,  but  as  soon 
as  Spring  work  begins  falls  off  iu  flesh ; 
hair  turns  color  and  remains  so  until  late 
Fall  work  is  over,  when  he  cai  ,s  quickly. 
He  has  a  good  appetite,  eats  all  feed  and 
bedding  as  far  as  he  can  reach  it.  He 
galls  very  easily  under  collar  or  harness. 
Feed  consists  of  three  quarts  oats,  one 
quart  cracked  corn  and  one  quart  bran 
three  times  a  day  with  about  15  pounds 
clover  hay.  What  could  be  done  to  keep 
him  in  flesh  during  working  period?  His 
work  is  on  farm,  and  he  is  wcli  taken 
care  of.  g.  y.  m. 

Clip  this  horse  Spring  nnd  Fail.  Feed 
sound  old  oats  without  bran  or  corn.  In  cold 
weather  in  Winter  a  few  ears  of  corn  may 
be  substituted  for  oats  at  noon.  In  place 
of  clover  hay  give  him  Timothy  hay  or  up¬ 
land  prairie  hay ;  or  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay  will  be  preferable  to  straight 
clover  hay.  He  should  have  at  hast  one 
pound  of  grain  for  each  one  hundred  pounds 
of  live  weight  as  a  day’s  ration  and  the 
hay  need  not  much  exceed  that  amount. 
When  hard  worked  in  Summer  tiie  grain 
ration  may  be  slightly  increased.  We  would 
not  give  him  medicine  before  that  was 
found  necessary,  after  a  full  trial  of  this 
plan  of  feeding.  a.  s.  a. 


SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream 

SEPARATOR 

Lasts  a  Lifetime 


The  famous  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separator  is  later  than  and  different  from  all 
others.  Has  light,  simple,  suspended  Tubular 
bowlthat  trues  itself  like  a  plummet.  Contains 
neither  disks  nor  other  contraptions.  Much 
less  washing,  work  and  wear  than  with 
common  separators.  Produces  twice  the 
skimming  force,  skims  faster  and  twice  as 
clean  as  common  machines. 


F"ree  Trial 


Guaranteed  Forever 


Send  no  money  to  anyone.  Pay  no 
freight.  Risk  nothing  on  anybody’s 
‘‘game."  Take  a  T  ubular,  free  of  cost, 
for  thorough  trial.  Prove  for  your¬ 
self  that  Tubulars 
are  the  World's 
Best.  Guaranteed 
forever  by 
America’s  oldest 
and  the  world’s 
biggest  cream 
separator  con¬ 
cern. 

Write  to¬ 
day  for  Cat¬ 
alogue  No. 

153,  fully 
illustrated, 
showing 
how  Tubu¬ 
lars  have 
put  all  com¬ 
mon  separ¬ 
ators  out 
of  date. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago.  111.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Cun.  W innincic.  Can. 


r*ERCI£EB.03XrS 


Highland  Farm  Percherons 

WINDSOR,  OHIO, 

Offers  75  Percheron  Mures  and  Stallions  at  Bargain 
Prices.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  state. 
We  do  notclaim  to  be  the  biggest  in  the  world.  But 
we  do  claim  w  e  are  offering  more  real  good  mares 
and  stallions  at  farmers’  prices  than  any  one  in 
the  business.  Your  choice  of  our  Stallions  $1,000 
each,  and  we  have  2-year  olds  weighing  1800  lbs. 

If  you  do  not  find  us  hero  with  the  goods  we  will 
pay  your  expense.  Come  and  see  ns.  Your  own 
terms  on  approved  notes. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Prop.,  R.  I,  Middlefield,  Ohio. 

R.  R.  Station,  East  Orwell,  ().,  on  Penna.  R.  It. 

30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MAKES 

FOR  SALE  AT  THEIR  REAL  WORTH 

JAY  GELDER,  RIVERLAND  FARM,  KANONA,  N.  Y. 


ETLAND 

a  ■■  ■  auto i  pmy mures,  nuie.  inex- 

fl  IU  E  K|  V  pensive  to  keep.  Stallions  and 
3  ■%  S  fc  W  mares  for  breeding.  Complete 


Unceasing  source  of  pleasure 
and  robust  health  to  children, 
ideal  playmates.  Safe.  Inex- 


S  WI3WE 


OHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


fiUFQUIRCQ-THi;  WHITE,  BACON  HOG, 

UIILOIIIIlLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNIXGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

nhPQtPC- Whitp— Some  thoroughbred  Fall  Pigs, 
UIIGOlGI  lillllG  9  t,o  12  weeks  old:  also  some 
young  Sows,  ready  for  breeding.  Reasonable  Prices. 
HIGH  POINT  POULTRY  ANU  HOG  FARM,  Colchester,  Conn. 


DUROGS 


THE  KIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHEXANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


DUR0C  JERSEYS.— 60  Fancy  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
service.  80  Spring  Sows  Prices  for  30  days. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  C.  BARNEY,  Coidwater.Mich. 


THflRflllfiHRRFn  Berkshire  Pigs  For  Sale, 
I  nUnUUDriDlTCU  J.c.  Keefe  Stock  Farm,  Locke, N.Y 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-m 

*“*  each  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Record 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
iu  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  «  ustom- 
ers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  II. C.  II. If.  Ilarpending,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Large,  strong  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten  this 
fall  If  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
catalogue.  Sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  all  sold. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  KlJ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


pni  I  If  D|  I  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIl  rUlO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


CAT  II'— Two  month  old  BELGIAN 
*  UK  OAL£/  HARES,  $5.00  per  pair. 
G.  E.  G1ESER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


DAIRY  CA.TTDE 


The 

Guernseys 

Wave  proven  I  Hera- 


Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 


The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Bull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  the  breed  on  his  offspring. 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  the 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 


A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich, 
Fine- Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  GRADE 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
Holst ei n-fri esi a n  ass'n  of  America 

r.  L.  HOUGHTON.  SECY.  BOX  1 05.  BRATTLEBO  RO.  VT. 


Millr  Prftdirrprc  for  New  York  City  markot 
miin.  r  1  UUUUCI  A  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning.  Otisville.  N. 


FOUR  MONTHS  OLD  PONTIAC  BULL 

Sire,  King  Pontiac  Pietertje,  one  of  best  sons  of 
King  of  the  Poutiacs;  dam,  Beryl  Wayne  Korn- 
dyke  De  Kol.  Calf  light  colored,  well  grown. 
Price  $75,  crated  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  details. 

CLOY  Kit  Ik  ALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

,C.  S.  Hunt,  Owner  J.  J.  Eden,  Manager 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  ali  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTKLYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves 

Sf20.00  TO  $25.00 

pHEAPER  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere, 
quality  considered.  Write  for  photographs 
and  particulars.  We  also  offer  special  bargains 
in  cows  bred  to  our  great  King  Segis  Beets 
Korndylte.  Address, 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Rivenbiiryh  Bros.,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


k  ny0°w  dtVa°t  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852 

A.  J.  C.  C.,  is  one  of  the  best  "butter  bred”  bnlls 
in  the  world,  investigate.  Then  order  ono  of  his 
young  sons  before  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  over  three 
months  old  on  hand  at  present.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  2  cows,  9  heifers,  7  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


Q  j*  1  £»~'Jersey  Cow  Rexella’s  Allie  165273, 
A  \Jl  OQiC  ip  years  old,  heifer  calf  by  side. 
$75.00  Rexella’s  Last  195626,  6 years  old, $90. 00.  Also 
Berkshire  Pigs.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS,  Atwater,  N.Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  DownioTc.“°'i»S?c!vS 

buv.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  U.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  YD  C  HID  17  calves  from  cows 

H  *  *»wII*I\ErO  that  returned  $100  each 
in  6  months.  R  TEM PLETON  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 


Ril  I  HWAY  PATTI  F-f-ntsest  herd  in  Michigan. 
UrtLLUVVAl  UAI  I  LX  Milk  and  Beef  strain,  stock 
for  sale.  Chamberlin  &  Son.  Flat  Rock.  Mich. 


|s  SIIEEP 

— 100  yearling  ewes  ;  40 
yearling  rams.  Price  and 
.'AN  VLEET,  LODI.  N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 

breeding  right.  FRED  I 


For  Sale 


Registered  RamboulUet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
HALL1DAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Bellwood  Farm  Shropshire  Rams 

250  lbs.,  ram  lambs,  breeding  ewes,  etc.,  at  farmers 
prices.  D.  L.  MACKINTOSH,  Mgr..  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


i^c*-***^  lOr  iJ7cllC  year|ingS  and  t  w  0. 

year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS — Breed  for  size, 
form,  and  dense  long  staple  fleeces.  $15  each. 
J,  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg,  New  York. 


For  Sale— DELAINE  MERINO  RAMS 

Also  COLLIE  PUPS  cheap,  to  close  out. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  CADIZ.  OHIO.  R.F.D.  No.  2 


Highland  stock  farm  shrof- 

SHIRES.  I  offer  foi  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  \V.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshires 

Eleven  choice  yearlings  Ewes,  yearling  Rams, 
Weight  170  to  180  lbs,  choice  Ram  lambs.  O.  I  .C 
service  boars;  are  booking  for  fall  pigs. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  New  York. 


Shropshire  rams  and  ram  lambs,  good  and  strong, 
bred  from  imported  prize-winning  stock.  Prices  very- 
reasonable.  Wellesley  Island  Farms,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 


3  very  choice  Ram  Lambs.  Wt. 
OHI  opallllca  120-126-134  lbs.  From  imported 
stock.  1  imported  Ram.  Bred  stock  Ewes.  Great 
bargains.  Write  quick.  E.W.  WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa. 


TUnnWN  C-Good  Strong  yearling  and  two 
OUU  I  il  UU  IT  110  year  old  rams  fit  to  lioad  any 
flock,  $15  each  and  up.  Also  ewes  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  Adeane  ram.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  M.  SECORD,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
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MILK.. 

The  New  York  Exchange  price  of  milk  m 
$1.93.  per  40-quart  can,  netting  four  cenls 
per  quart  to  shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight 
zone  who  have  no  local  station  charges. 
There  are  four  freight  zones  for  milk  hauled 
to  New  York,  viz. :  23,  20,  29  and  32  cents 
per  40-quart  can.  These  figures  are  fixed 
by  the  interstate  commerce  authorities  for 
certain  distances  on  the  various  lines  of 
railroads.  Very  little  milk  is  now  received 
from  the  23-cent  zone,  which  covers  the 
territory  within  about  40  miles  of  New 
York.  The  26-cent  zone  covers  the  next 
60  miles,  and  the  29-cent  the  next  90  miles. 
Points  beyond  this  are  in  the  32-cent  zone. 
The  total  receipts  of  milk  at  New  York 
during  the  nine  mouths  ending  September 
30  were  476,637,960  quarts,  which  is  25,- 
396,160  quarts  more  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

A  new  milk  trust  is  now  reported  in 
New  York.  This  trust  is  said  to  have 
control  of  the  machines  for  pasteurizing 
milk,  and  it  is  also  said  to  have  $30,000.- 
000  capital.  The  claim  is  that  this  trust 
is  trying  to  develop  sentiment  all  over  the 
country  in  favor  of  pasteurizing  all  milk 
used  in  the  city  markets.  If  they  can 
succeed  in  compelling  such  treatment  of 
milk  they  would  have  an  immense  sale  for 
their  machinery,  and  as  they  control  its 
output  they  would  have  a  monopoly.  That 
charge  is  made,  and  the  attorney-general 
has  directed  one  of  his  assistants  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter.  Some  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  country,  including  Levi  P. 
Morton  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  are  said  to 
be  connected  with  this  so-called  trust.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  charged  that  the  re¬ 
quests  in  the  papers  urging  the  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  were  instigated  by  interested  par¬ 
ties. 


A  MILK  COMMISSION  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  edi¬ 
torials  regarding  the  milk  trade  of  New 
York  City.  Is  competition  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  the  milk  business?  Is  competition 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness?  I  admit  there  is  no  competition  in 
fact  in  the  milk  business  when  it  comes  to 
selling.  Must  we  have  commissions  to 
stand  between  producer  and  consumer  in 
all  lines  of  business?  If  not.  where  will 
you  draw  the  line?  Practically  all  our 
trusts  are  combinations  of  middlemen.  For 
example,  the  oil  trust,  sugar  trust,  tobacco 
trust  and  so  on.  There  is  no  effective  com¬ 
petition  in  any  of  those  lines.  Would  you 
want  a  commission  to  fix  the  price  in  all 
those  trust  businesses?  Personally,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  big  aggregations  of  capital 
if  controlled,  but  how  are  we  to  control 
them?  We  cannot  go  hack  to  stage  coaches 
after  having  the  railroad.  Neither  can  we, 
go  back  to  the  small  business  of  yesterday. 
Businesses  that  are  essentially  monopolies, 
like  transportation  in  all  its  forms,  the 
public  should  own  and  operate  eventually, 
and  regulate  until  owned.  But  the  miik 
business  is  not  of  this  nature.  If  a  com¬ 
mission  here,  would  you  advocate  a  com¬ 
mission  for  all  private  businesses  when 
they  are  monopolized?  If  not,  why? 

F.  a.  c. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not 
fix  the  price  of  milk  sold  in  New  York  City. 
A  gentlemen's  agreement  amongst  the  deal¬ 
ers  has  practically  eliminated  competition, 
and  this  is  true  of  other  lines  of  business. 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
commission  to  fix  the  price  of  all  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  where  competition  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  in  the 
City  of  New  York  fixed  the  price  of  milk, 
bread,  meat,  eggs,  etc.,  year  after  year  for 
many  years.  It  is  my  idea  that  a  bodv  of 
trained  experts  could  do  this  better  than  a 
legislative  body,  such  as  the  Board  of  Al¬ 
dermen.  I  would  therefore  have  the  Legis¬ 
lature  establish  a  commission  with  power 
to  fix  the  maximum  prices  at  which  the 
necessities  of  life  could  be  sold  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  either  neces¬ 
sary  or  advisable  at  the  present  time  for 
the  State  to  regulate  the  prices  of  any 
commodities  other  than  those  known  as 
necessities  of  life.  People  can,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  regulate  the  prices  of  commo¬ 
dities  that  are  luxuries,  by  doing  without 
them,  hut  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do 
without  the  necessities  of  life ;  and  so 
their  great  weapon  of  regulation  is  taken 
from  them.  If  the  State  does  not  take 
some  affirmative  action  in  reference  to  the 
regulation  of  the  prices  of  necessities  of 
life,  the  people  will  continue  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  unscrupulous  individuals  who 
have  monopolized  the  traffic  in  these  neces¬ 
sities  of  life. 

I  agree  with  F.  N.  C.  that  large  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  capital,  engaged  in  carrying  on  any 
sort  of  business,  would  ordinarily  result  in 
economy  of  operation  and  should  result  in 
the  cheapening  of  the  prices  of  the  commo¬ 
dities.  But  monopoly  has  always  had  the 
opposite  effect.  The  only  way  that  I  know 
of  that  the  State  can  curb  these  large  ag¬ 
gregations  of  capital,  engaged  in  selling  or 
distributing  necessities  of  life,  is  to  fix  a 
maximum  price,  beyond  which  they  cannot 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  such  necessities,  leav¬ 
ing  them  a  fair  and  reasonable  margin  of 
profit.  JOHN  B.  COLEMAN. 


Milk  In  Northern  New  York. 

There  is  no  appreciable  change  or  im¬ 
provement  in  the  situation  over  last  year. 
The  McDermott  Dairy  Co.,  operating  a  con¬ 
densing  and  shipping  station  here,  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  October.  $1.80  per  300  ;  November, 
$1.90;  December  and  January,  $2.10;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  $1.80,  and  March,  $1.55.  December 
and  January  are  10  cents  per  100  higher 
than  last  year,  February  10  cents  and 
March  five  cents  lower,  so  there  is  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  advance  over  last  year’s 
prices.  The  company  voluntarily  increased 
price  of  August  milk  15  cents  per  100,  and 
September  10  cents  per  100  over  contract 
price,  while  the  Bordens  and  Mutual  Milk 
and  Cream  Co.  at  nearby  stations  increased 
some  months  30  cents  per  100.  Several 
butter  and  cheese  factories,  started  up  last 
April  which  have  been  idle  several  years. 
Butter  and  cheese  have  been  high  in' price 
and  factories  have  realized  about  as  muyh 
for  milk  (with  skim-milk  or  whey  re¬ 
turned)  as  was  paid  by  shipping  stations. 
For  the  Winter  months  the  shipping  sta¬ 
tions  pay  best,  and  many  farmers  try  to 
take  their  milk  there,  and  send  to  factories 
during  Summer,  but  the  condenser.v  people 
are  refusing  their  milk  this  Fall  unless 
they  will  sign  a  yearly  contract.  Butter 
factories  pay  about  $3.40  per  100,  and 
cheese  factories  about  $1.50  now.  Cows 


are  from  $10  to  $15  higher  than  one  year 
ago.  selling  from  $40  to  $80  according  to 
quality  and  as  they  freshen.  Wholesale 
prices  given  by  a  dealer  for  grain  are  for 
oats,  per  bushel,  38  to  39  cents ;  barley, 
35  to  40  cents;  wheat,  $1;  rye,  85  cents; 
buckwheat,  70  to  75  cents;  corn,  70  cents; 
bran.  $25  to  $26  per  ton;  middlings,  $25 
to  $32.  Retail  prices  for  concentrates,  less 
than  ton  lots,  distillers'  dried  grains,  $1.70 
per  300:  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.70;  oil  meal, 
O.  P.,  $2:  gluten.  $1.55;  bran,  $1.45  to 
$1.50;  middlings.  $1.40  to  $1.70;  cornmeal, 
$1.45  to  $1.50.  Prices  are  not  materially 
different  from  one  year  ago.  Fodder  of  all 
kinds  is  abundant.  10  to  20  per  cent  more 
than  last  year.  A  large  crop  of  fodder  al¬ 
ways  makes  cows  high.  With  the  present 
high  prices  for  feed  and  even  with  milk  at 
an  average  price  of  4  cents  a  quart  for  the 
Winter  six  months,  there  is  no  profit  in 
milk  production,  unless  we  have  the  proper 
machinery  (large  producing  cows)  to  make 
it  with.  With  a  well-fed  and  well  cared-for 
dairy  producing  an  average  of  8.000  pounds 
of  milk  and  over,  we  can  make  a  profit,  but 
for  the  ordinary  average  dairyman — well, 
if  he  kept  a  set  of  books,  I  think  he  would 
soon  go  out  of  the  dairy  business.  The 
cost  of  producing  a  quart  of  milk  has  never 
been  figured  out  satisfactorily.  I  should 
say  the  cost  runs  from  three  cents  to  4% 
cents  per  quart,  depending  on  the  man  and 
the  cows.  Very  few  dairymen  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  cost  of  production ;  their 
only  concern,  seemingly,  is  the  selling  price 
of  milk,  butter  or  cheese  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  o.  L.  b. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 


THE  PRIZE  MILK  DAIRY. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  offered  three 
prizes,  $15  to  first,  $10  to  second,  $5  to 
third.  The  prizes  were  offered  to  the 
patron  who  delivered  the  largest  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  to  a  creamery  or 
milk  station,  for  the  months  of  May,  .Tune, 
July  and  August,  1910,  from  a  dairy  of 
five  cows  or  more.  The  record  of  my  eight 
grade  Holstein  cows  for  which  I  received 
fifst  prize,  was:  For  May,  10.488  pounds; 
June,  11,142  pounds:  July,  9,487  pounds; 
August,  7,793  pounds:  total  for  eight  cows, 
38,910  pounds,  or  4.863.75  average  pep 
cow.  I  fed  some  milk  to  fatten  calves  the 
fore  part  of  May  and  fed  one  calf  I  was 
raising,  during  all  four  months,  and  used 
for  family  use  from  these  cows.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  prizes  offered  until  the  last 
of  August,  but  when  my  attention  was 
called  to  it  I  thought  it  was  something 
new  and  as  my  cows  all  came  fresh  in  April, 
my  chance  was  good  for  one  of  the  prizes, 
but  I  did  not  expect  first.  I  am  a  young 
man  who  worked  out  on  farms  with  dairies 
until  six  years  ago  last  February,  when  I 
bought  this  small  farm  and  also  the  dairy, 
which  was  a  good  one.  They  were  at  home 
and  ready  for  business  when  they  came 
fresh  in  the  Spring,  provided  they  had  good 
care.  The  former  owner  told  me  they  had  all 
been  raised  by  him  on  the  farm  and  all 
descendants  from  one  mulley  cow.  Part 
of  them  had  been  bred  from  a  pure-bred 
Holstein  bull.  I  have  four  of  the  cows 
that  I  bought  and  four  that  I  have  raised 
from  the  cows  I  bought  with  the  farm. 
Seven  of  my  eight  cows  have  been  bred 
from  pure-bred  Holstein  bulls.  I  am  no 
model  dairyman,  and  my  barn  is  far  from 
being  a  model  barn,  but  I  have  tried  to 
keep  my  cows  comfortable  and  healthy.  As 
my  dairy  is  the  principal  thing  from  which 
I  get  my  income  from  the  farm,  I  think  I 
should  care  for  it  first  and  then  look  to 
raising  something  for  it  to  eat  next.  If  I 
do  not  raise  enough  to  feed  my  stock,  I  buy 
something.  1  never  thought  it  paid  to 
scrimp  them.  I  have  never  fed  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  grain.  I  feed  the  most  in  the 
Fall  and  fore  part  of  Winter.  I  raise  oftts 
and  peas  and  buy  bran,  gluten  and  corn- 
meal  and  a  little  oil  meal.  I  have  no  set 
rule  for  mixing  it.  I  vary  it  according  to 
the  condition  of  my  cows.  I  have  read 
the  free  reading  lessons  on  dairy,  which  are 
sent  out  by  Cornell  University  and  think  it 
has  been  much  help  to  me. 

My  cows  were  running  in  the  pasture 
when  they  made  the  record  I  sent  to  the 
fair.  The  pasture  is  a  good  one,  with  a 
spring  brook  running  through  it,  which 
the  cows  have  to  cross  going  to  and  from 
the  barn.  1  have  fed  about  two  quarts  a 
day  per  cow  of  bran,  gluten  and  meal 
through  the  Summer  and  a  little  more  since 
August.  I  have  never  fed  grain  in  the 
Summer  when  grass  was  plentiful  before.  I 
fed  them  this  year  mainly  to  get  them  to 
come  to  the  barn  at  milking  time,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  got  well  paid  for  the  grain 
I  fed.  1  try  to  milk  and  feed  my  cows 
regularly  and  handle  them  gently.  They 
are  driven  carefully  to  the  barn  at  milking 
time,  if  they  do  not  come  themselves.  I 
never  saw  but  a  few  dogs  I  would  care  to 
have  drive  my  cows.  I  salt  my  cows  a 
little  nearly  every  day.  I  see  now  one 
mistake  I  made  by  not  having  something 
green  to  feed  my  cows  in  August.  The 
pastures  around  here  got  very  dry.  I  be¬ 
gan  feeding  green  corn  with  ears  on  the 
last  of  August.  About  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber  I  turn  my  cows  in  the  meadow,  which 
makes  them  gain  on  their  flow  of  milk.  (I 
do  not  say  that  is  the  proper  thing  for  the 
meadow.)  I  usually  have  a  few  pumpkins, 
turnips,  beets,  potatoes  and  cabbage  to  feed 
in  the  Fall,  which  helps  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  hearty,  even  if  it  does  not 
cause  them  to  produce  much  more  milk  at 
the  present  time.  I  believe  wrn  get  returns 
from  the  care  and  feed  we  give  our  cows 
some  time  in  the  future.  Last  Spring,  after 
my  cows  were  turned  out  to  pasture,  we 
had  some  very  cold  nights.  I  kept  my 
cows  in  the  barn  and  fed  and  bedded  them. 
It  made  a  nasty  stable  to  clean  out,  but 
I  think  it  paid.  Many  of  my  neighbor’s 
cows  lay  out.  It  must  have  been  a  sud¬ 
den  change  from  warm  barns  to  frosty 
ground.  I  notice  cows  are  subject  to  colds 
the  same  as  folks.  I  try  to  avoid  having  a 
draft  on  my  cows  when  they  are  stabled. 
I  have  dry  cornstalks  and  mixed  lnvy  to 
feed  in  Winter.  I  expect  to  get  9,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  this  year,  or  nearly 
that.  WALTER  C.  DUNCAN. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Be  sure  to  tell  us  if  any  inspection  is 
made  of  your  silo  by  the  Bordon  people. 
We  want  to  know  what  is  meant  by  “good 
silage”  and  what  bad  silage  is.  The  line 
will,  of  course,  be  drawn.  What  is  the 
line? 

Bulletin  No.  324  of  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  contain 
analyses  of  the  commercial  feeds  sampled 
in  New  York.  Every  dairyman  should 
have  this  bulletin  for  study.  It  tells  what 
the  dealers  claim  for  each  feed  and  what 
the  chemists  found. 


We  Get  The  Pail  Full 
Every  Milking 


and  we  are  never  troubled  with 
garlic  in  the  milk  or  cream  for 
we  are  using 

Fairfield’s  Blood  Tonic 
And  Milk  Producer 

the  “Scientific”  Conditioner  for 
cattle  only  that  stimulates  the 
milk  seci'eting  oi'gans,  perfects 
digestion  and  purifies  the  blood.  It 
iiicreases  the  milk  in  quantity  and 
impi-oves  it  in  quality,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  kills  all  garlic  taint  or  odor. 

A  Separate  Preparation  For 
Each  Kind  Of  Animal 

FAIRFIELD’S 

Blood  Tonic  and  Milk  Producer 
For  Cattle  Only. 

Blood  Tonic  and  Regulator 
For  Horses  Only. 

Blood  Tonic  and  Egg  Producer 
For  Poultry  Only. 

Blood  Tonic  and  Fattener 
For  Hogs  Only. 

The  “Scientific”  Conditioners 
that  perfect  health,  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  save  feed  by  perfecting 
digestion  and  purifying  the  blood. 
Sold  under  guarantee. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

FREE — “Fairfield’s  Scientific  Stock 
Book.”  Worth  $1.00  but  sent  free 
for  name  of  this  paper  and  your 
dealer. 

Fairfield  Manufacturing  Company 
505  South  Delaware  Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

We  are  headquarters  forMilk  Bottles, 
Cans,  Caps,  Carriers,  Churns,  Drain¬ 
ers,  Pasteurizers,  Separators,  lee 
Crushers,  etc.,  and  every  utensil  used 
by  handlers  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
eggs,  ice  cream  or  cheese.  Best  goods, 
fair  prices,  prompt  shipments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  us  today 
your  list  of  needs.  No  order  too  small. 
WISNER  MFG.CO  .230  A  Greenwich  St..N.Y. 
Everything  For  Dairymen  Always  In  Stock 


ABs 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, Lymphanfltia, 
Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruis¬ 
es  and  Swellings,  Lameness,  and  Allays 
Pain  Quickly  without  Blistering,  removing 
the  hair,  or  laying  tho  horse  up.  Plensant 
to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  de¬ 
livered.  Horse  Book  5  D  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  (mankind, $1.00  bot¬ 
tle.)  For  S  trains,  Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Var- 
icocele.Rydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Standard  Farquhar 

SAWMILL 

W  Just  tell  us  the  kind  of  timber  you 
f  have  and  we  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best 
FEED  EQUIPMENT.  Farquhar  mills  have 
done  away  with  all  “fussing” —  and  "trou¬ 
ble.”  They  have  just  about  the  parts  of 
other  mills  —  light  running,  safe,  save  time, 
save  work— movable,  easily  set  up— durable. 

We  spent  54  years  perfecting  Farquhar 
mills.  Now  we  are  spending  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  a  book  that  tells  about  FEED 
k  EQUIPMENTS  and  other  saw  mill  and  en- 
^  gine  facts.  These  books  can  be  had  FREE. 

Just  ask  by  postal.  Now  is  the  time  to  sell 
lumber— while  prices  are  booming. 

— ^  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Box  304  Yo«k.  Pa— 


Successful 

Egg 

Farming 


Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries  there  is 
great  demand  for  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  eggs. 
The  few  growers  who  can  furnish  them  regularly, 
winter  and  summer  alike,  get  very  high  prices. 


The  Corning  Egg-Book 


(entitled  “$6.4i  per  Hen  per  Year”),  tells  how 
two  men,  in  poor  health,  starting  four  years  ago 
with  only  thirty  hens,  made  from  their  little 
egg-farm  a  clear  profit  of  over  S12.000  last  year. 
It  tells  all  about  their  experience,  their  failures, 
their  methods;  and  how  others,  men  or  women 
wjth  good  sense,  care  and  faithful  work,  can  make 
money  in  the  same  way.  Not  a  detail  left  out. 

The  Corning'  Eg'g-Book  is  sold  in  combination 
with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  make  this 


Special  Offer: 


For  $i.oo  (cash,  money  order 
or  check),  we  will  send 


postpaid  the  Corning'  Eg'g'-Book  and  the  Farm 
Journal  for  two  years,  and  American  Poultry 
Advocate  two  years — all  for  $i.oo  if  order  is  sent 
at  once  to 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 

39  Hodg'kins  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID,  $8.75 

fort  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Kul.ber  Tires, 
$15.20.  1  manufacture  wheel*  %  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy 
Top*  $5.50,  Shaft*  $2.00,  Top  Buggie*  $33,  Haruees  $5. 
Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalog  free.  Repair  Wheels, 

$5.50.  Wagon  Umbrella  Fa**.  W.R.  BOOB,  Cin’tl,  0* 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER/M  I  DC  „ 
AND  INDIGESTION  wU  lx  Es  g 

fi'U  A  C4am  JamJ  IfntA.lnn.Mf  T)nnnn«l*. 
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DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohi® 


Death  tho  Stomach 
iWorms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lb*,  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $6.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington.  Ohio. 


The  Greatest  Spreader  Value 

of  the  Year — Many  1911  Improvements 


Get  our  remarkable  offer  on  the  spreader  that  time  has  proved  the  leader  of  them  all. 
Standard  of  quality  for  18  years— and  better  than  ever  this  year,  with  19  improved 
features,  including  the  only  really  simple,  efficient,  easy  running  Endless  Apron  :  Half 
Apron;  return  style,  if  you  want  it;  more  steel  than  any  other  spreader;  all-steel 
cylinder,  rake  and  endgate,  simple  feed  device;  box,  2  inches  deeper  than  any  other 
spreader  made;  direct  chain  drive— no  gears;  steel  or  wood  wheels.  The  lightest  run¬ 
ning.  most  easily  handled,  most  efficient  and  most  durable  spreader  made. 


DETROIT-AMERICAN 


30  Davs’  Free  Trial- 
Freight  Paid- 
Cash  or  Credit. 


—and  you  got  the  biggest  manure  spreader  value  in  America.  On  our  “  No-monev-down— 
No-deposit’’  plan,  any  responsible  farmer  can  get  a  Detroit-American  and  pay  for  it  on 
time.  We  make  it  easy  as  possible  for  you  to  get  started  with  this  money-maker. 


Write  tod  ay  for  the  best  published  books 
on  value  of  manure;  how  to  spread,  etc., 
and  how  to  buy  at  the  right  price.  Also 
shows  and  prices  the  Detroit-American 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  and  Detroit- 
American  Cultivators.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address. 

Note — Our  wagon  box  spreader  Is  the  limit 
of  big  value  in  a  box  spreader.  Guarantee, 
trial,  credit,  all  go  on  this  too. 

American  Harrow  Co. ,1635  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Warehouses  in  many  cities  insures  prompt 
deliveries. 
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POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 

Of  all  breeds  of  hogs  Poland  Chinas 
are  the  most  numerous,  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  so  in 
the  corn  belt.  Having  originated  in 
southwestern  Ohio  they  are  well  suited 
to  the  needs  of  corn  belt  farmers,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Poland  China 
hogs  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every 
farm.  These  hogs  are  fine  of  bone,  neat 
of  frame,  mature  early  and  fatten  easily ; 
yet  they  are  not  toy  pigs,  adopted  for 
show,  principally,  but  are  a  lusty  lot.  be¬ 
ing  good  rustlers,  good  feeders  and  of 
good  constitution.  Fig.  442  shows  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  small  type  of  Po¬ 
land  China,  the  kind  that  will  weigh 
200  pounds  at  six,  seven  or  eight  months 
of  age,  when  in  market  condition.  A 
seven-months-old  pig  weighing  200 
pounds  is  easily  produced  under  usual 
farm  conditions,  and  at  a  good  profit, 
too,  as  pigs  of  such  weights  bring  the 
highest  market  prices. 

During  1910  hogs  of  any  weight  have 
sold  at  good  prices,  but  fat  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  from  175  to  200  pounds  sold  for  a 


TYPICAL  POLAND  CHINA.  Fig.  442. 


good  premium  over  heavier  ones,  the 
reason  being  that  hams  and  sides  from 
such  pigs,  being  small,  are  more  easily 
and  quickly  cured.  Such  a  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  packers  avoided  having 
to  hold  high-priced  meat  long  with  a  risk 
of  a  slump  in  price.  With  prospect  of 
more  pigs  coming  on  farmers  were  quite 
willing  to  sell  light-weight  hogs  at  the 
good  prices  they  commanded,  and  the 
Poland  China  and  other  small  types  of 
hogs  peculiar  to  the  corn  belt  made  such 
a  policy  possible  and  profitable.  A  fault 
of  the  Poland  Chinas  is  their  small  lit¬ 
ters.  However,  statistics  show  that  Po¬ 
land  China  litters  average  but  two  less 
than  Duroc  Jersev  litters,  the  numbers 
being  about  seven  and  nine  respectively. 
The  small  races  of  hogs  are  as  free 
from  disease  as  are  the  larger  ones,  and 
so-called  immunity  from  cholera  is  a 
myth  unless  that  immunity  has  been  se¬ 
cured  by  the  proper  administration  of 
cholera  serum ;  the  breed  or  type  is  of  no 
importance  so  far  as  disease  is  con¬ 
cerned;  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  O. 


COLD  STQRAGE  FOR  EGGS. 

2V.  F.  .1 .  ( Xo  Address). — I  desire  to 
build  a  refrigerator  largo  enough  to  store 
fully  a  car  of  eggs,  etc.,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  tell  me  how  to  do  it. 

Ans. — Eggs  are  practically  the  most 
difficult  product  of  any  to  cold-store 
successfully,  and  they  must  be  stored  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature  with 
a  pure  and  reasonably  dry  air.  These 
conditions  cannot  be  obtained  with  di¬ 
rect  ice  cooling,  but  the  room  must  be 
cooled  by  frozen  pipe  surfaces.  Whether 
the  pipe  surfaces  are  cooled  by  mechan¬ 
ical  refrigeration  or  ice  and  salt  is  of 
very  little  moment,  but  some  method 
which  will  maintain  the  temperature  con¬ 
tinuously  is  absolutely  essential.  This 
is  especially  true  in  a  small  plant.  It 
is  positively  impracticable  to  store  other 
goods  in  the  same  room  with  eggs  for 
any  period  longer  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time.  If  you  wish  to  store  fruits  and 
vegetables  a  separate  room  or  rooms 
should  be  provided.  Eggs  should  be 
stored  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  or 
more  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than 
29°  F.  to  30°  F.,  while  a  temperature 
of  32°  F.  to  35°  F.  is  amply  low  for  most 
fruits  and  vegetables.  If  you  desire  to 


store  butter  this  should  be  held  at  a 
temperature  from  10°  F.  to  15°  F.  or 
20°  F.,  depending  on  length  of  time  in 
storage. 

There  is  really  no  system,  which  for 
small  or  medium  capacity,  is  as  prac¬ 
ticable  as  the  gravity  brine  system,  using 
ice  and  salt  for  cooling.  This  system 
consists  of  a  series  of  pipe  coils,  a 
portion  of  which  are  in  the  space  to 
be  cooled  and  another  portion  of  which 
are  in  a  tank  or  bunker  at  higher 
level  and  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt. 
The  pipes  are  filled  with  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium  brine,  which  being  cooled  above, 
circulates  down  into  the  coils  in  the 
room,  and  the  brine  in  the  coils  in  the 
room  being  warm,  is  forced  upward  to 
the  coils  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt. 
This  results  in  a  gravity  circulation  and 
it  will  continue  as  long  as  the  supply 
of  ice  and  salt  is  maintained  in  the  tank, 
a  very  uniform  temperature  results.  Ap¬ 
plied  oyer  the  coils  in  the  rooms  are 
gutters  containing  chloride  of  calcium 
in  lump  form  which  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air.  and  this  forming  a  brine 
trickles  and  drips  down  over  the  pipes 
in  the  coil,  cutting  the  frost  off  and  pre¬ 
venting  its  formation.  This  not  only 
keeps  the  pipe  surfaces  efficient,  but 
dries  and  purifies  the  air  of  the  room 
to  a  marked  extent.  These  systems  are 
simple  in  operation  and  reasonable  in 
first  cost,  and  there  is  no  apparatus  which 
wiii  produce  as  good  results  nor  as  uni¬ 
form  temperatures.  The  construction 
of  a  cold  storage  plant  and  the  insula¬ 
tion  or  protection  against  heat  is  equal¬ 
ly  important,  and  needs  care  and  consid¬ 
eration,  and  suitable  plans  Vnust  be  pro¬ 
vided  ;  careful  workmanship  and  the  use 
of  suitable  materials  are  necessary. 
Without  sufficient  protection  against  heat 
good  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

MADISON  COOPER. 


DO  HORSES  THINK? 

The  Question  as  to  whether  horses  think 
has  at  times  been  the  subject  of  much  con¬ 
jecture.  From  the  fact  that  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  animals  are  lacking  in  vocal  power 
of  expressing  their  minds,  the  only  index 
to  their  thoughts  lies  in  their  actions  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances.  It  is  evident 
that  horses  have  no  knowledge  of  things 
outside  their  surroundings,  as  does  the 
human  mind,  but  it  is  a  proved  -fact  that 
th>'  horse  is  very  intelligent  about  learning 
things  pertaining  to  his  work.  I  have  Iteen 
on  a  farm  among  horses  all  my  life,  and 
have  studied  certain  actions  of  the  horse: 
under  all  circumstances.  I  hold  that  be¬ 


yond  a  doubt  they  do  think  and  use  a  kind 
of  reason.  I  once  drove  a  team  on  the 
farm  that  had  learned  the  sound  of  our 
farm  bell.  Often  when  it  would  ring  for 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


dinner  they  would  answer  it  by  whinnying 
and  pointing  their  ears  towards  the  house. 
They  doubtless  knew  what  it  meant,  for 
they  had  learned  that  on  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  they  were  unhitched  and  fed.  One 
day,  not  hearing  the  dinner  bell  when  it 
rang.  I  worked  on  at  least  15  minutes  be¬ 
fore  unhitching.  I  had  heard  the  horses 
give  their  customary  whinny  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  before.  I  looked  at  the 
sun  and  it  finally  dawned  on  me  that  they 
had  heard  the  bell  and  I  had  not,  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  true.  When  they 
asked  me  at  the  house  if  I ‘heard  the  bell, 
I  said,  ‘  No,  but  the  horses  did.”  This  is 
only  one  out  of  a  thousand  of  such  in¬ 
stances  that  I  could  relate  which  go  to 
show  that  horses  have  a  kind  of  reason. 
Another  incident  to  which  I  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  occurred  at  the  home  of  a  neighbor 
who  owned  a  certain  old  team  of  horses. 
Those  two  horses  had  been  worked  to¬ 
gether  for  years  and  were  in  their  way 
greatly  attached  to  each  other.  After  a 
time  one  of  the  horses  died.  In  its  last 
agony  they  turned  it  loose  in  the  stall  to 
admit  of  its  walking  around.  A  veterin¬ 
arian  was  called,  but  before  he  arrived 
the  horse  walked  into  the  stail  with  its 
mate  in  harness  and  fell  dead  on  the  side  of 
its  mate  on  which  it  was  accustomed  to 
work.  The  body  fell  against  the  hoofs  of 
its  mate,  but  the  latter  took  it  very  coolly, 
and  deliberately  stepped  to  one  side  of  the 
stall  as  if  to  give  consent  to  the  entrance 
of  another  living  horse.  One  strange  char¬ 
acteristic  worth  mentioning  was  the  care¬ 
ful  way  in  which  the  horse  managed  his 
feet.  He  was  careful  not  to  step  on  the 
dead  mate,  as  if  afraid  he  might  harm  him. 

1  wonder  how  many  farmers  in  working 
with  their  teams  in  the  fields  have  noticed 
the  quickness  of  sight  which  the  horse  pos¬ 
sesses.  lie  will  see  objects  at  a  distance 
that  the  attention  of  man  would  not  be 
attracted  to,  such  as  another  team  work¬ 
ing  on  a  neighboring  farm,  or  a  horse  and 
buggy  going  along  the  wagon  road  when 
you  are  in  a  back  field.  All  at  once  you 
look  up  from  your  plow  handles  to  note 
that  your  horses  have  spied  something  in¬ 
teresting  to  them.  You  see  nothing  at  first, 
but  when  you  look  closer  you  see  at  once 
they  have  spied  something  that  you  never 
would  have  thought  was  there.  It  may 
be  some  trivial  thing,  to  man's  mind,  but  it 
is  there  and  the  puzzle  Is,  is  the  horse 
looking  around  to  see  things,  or  is  he  a 
wideawake  animal,  alert  to  every  change  in 
the  looks  of  things?  M.  E.  M. 

Michigan. 

Sweeny. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  colt  with  a  very 
bad  case  of  sweeny  on  left  shoulder.  Is 
there  a  remedy?  n. 

Linesville,  Pa. 

Mix  together  one  part  turpentine  and 
three  parts  raw  linseed  oil  and  shake  thor¬ 
oughly.  Rub  the  wasted  parts  of  the  shoul¬ 
der  with  this  liniment  once  a  day  until  the 
skin  is  blistered  ;  then  stop  using  the  lini¬ 
ment  for  a  time.  When  the  skin  •will  stand 
it  again,  go  on  using  the  liniment.  Give  the 
horse  plenty  of  exercise  every  dav  and  feed 
generously  on  oats,  bran  and  mixed  hav  to 
encourage  growth.  a.  s.  a. 


Easy  Monthly 
Payments  __ 


Dealer’*  Pries  to1 
You  NOW  on 
This  Marvelous, 
Mew  Engine* 


FREE 


Schmidt's 
Chilled 
Cylinder 
_  Engine  V, 

New  offer  on  gasoline' engines.  Abso¬ 
lute  free  trial  on  this  marvelous  S-h.  p.  chilled 
cylinder  gasoline  engine.  Direct  from  the  engine  works 
to  you.  No  dealer’s  profit.  Five-year  sruaranty  by  tho 
engine  works.  Perfect  engine  for  pumpingf,  hoisting, 
tvorkinj?  on  a  harvester  and  running  every  piece  of 
machinery  on  a  farm  or  in  a  shop.  Lightest,  most 
compact  simplest;  the  only  3-h.  p.  jrnsoHne  engine  with 
chilled  cylinder.  Write  for  the  great  introductory  offer. 

Send  No  Money. 

diets.  See  for  yourself, *  The  newest  achievement 
!o  engines.  The  perfect  engine  at  last.  Use  it  ten 
days  free.  _  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  don’t 
want  it.  This  engine  is  perfect  or  we  could 
not  make  this  oiler.  Dealer’s  price  to  you 
for  a  limited  time. 

Air 

Cooled 
New 
Model 
3  h.  p. 
5-Year 
Guaran¬ 
tee 


Schmidt’s  Pump  Jack  Fits  Any  Pump 

Does  all  any  3  h.  p.  engine  will  do  and  more — 
everything.  You  will  be  astonished  when  you 
read  our  catalogs.  This  engine  will  surprise 
you.  Our  new  offer  on  this  marvelous  en¬ 
gine  is  amazing.  Just  send  your  name  and 
get  all  particulars,  also  valuable  book,  “How 
to  Use  Power,”  free.  Write  today— do  it  Now' 

SCHMIDT  BROS.  GO.  ENG.  WKS. 

Dept.  3587  ,  Davenport,  la. 


The  CHARTER 


The  Pioneer  Gasoline  Engine, 
having  all  modern  features, 
sueh  as  speed  regulator,  etc. 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Pump 
ing  and  Sawing  Outfits,  Semi 
Portables,  Roisters.  Open 
Jacket  Cylinder—  Frost  Proof. 

Catalogue  on  request — State 
your  power  needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Sterling,  III.,  U.S.  A. 
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UE 

Rutland,  Vt. 

HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES  Ol 
GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  338  West  St., 
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Make  Farm  Profits  Greater 

It  is  an  actual  statement  of  fact — proved  by  the  successes  of  thousands 
of  farmers — that  ‘the  Dr. Hess  Idea”  of  feeding  farm  stock  makes  farm  profits 
greater.  J  his  idea  teaches  that  ‘‘a  poor  ration,  well  digested ,  is  better  than  the  best 
ration,  poorly  digested.”  In  other  words — good  digestion  is  the  one  important  thing  in  feeding 
all  farm  animals. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) — is  not  a  ration,  nor  intended  to  take  the  place  of  ration. 
It  is  a  digestive  tonic  which  increases  milk  flow  and  flesh  forming.  It  is  given  for  one  purpose 
only — to  assist  in  the  better  digestion  of  ration — to  convert  more  corn,  oats,  bran,  hay  and  fodder, 
into  juicy  beef,  fat  pork,  sweet  mutton  and  rich  milk.  It  acts  directly  on  the  digestive  organs 
and  gives  them  needed  strength  to  stand  the  strain  of  heavy  feeding.  It  increases  appetite.  It 
reduces  food  waste.  It  shortens  the  time  required  to  fat  a  steer  for  market.  It  makes  a  milch 
cow  give  an  increased  mess.  It  puts  farm  teams  and  show  horses  in  A-l  condition  and  it  re¬ 
lieves  many  of  the  minor  ailments  of  farm  animals. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  food  is  6old  on  a  written  guarantee.  You,  Mr.  Farmer,  can  add  to  the 
health  and  profitable  condition  of  your  farm  stock  by  using  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  The 
dose  is  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day. 


100  ibs.,  $5.00; 
26  lb.  pail,  $1.60. 


Except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South. 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  3light  advance. 


OR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Free 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  pre¬ 
scribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  His  96-page  Veterinary  Book  free  for  the  asking. 
Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 


- 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  fills  the  empty  egg  basket — forces  young  chicks 

r  ,  ,  ,  .  ...  to  early  maturity — fats  old  fowls  and  young 

chickens  for  market  and  shortens  the  moulting  period.  How?  By  increasing  the  power  ot  digestion  «o  that 
more  food  is  given  to  egg  production  and  flesh  forming  and  less  wasted  in  the  droppings.  It  cures  gapes  cholera 
roup,  etc.  A  penny’s  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1 M  Ibs.  25c.;  mail  or  express  40c.j  5  Ibs.  SOc.j  1 2  Ibs.  $  1 .25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

Except  In  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48- page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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WIND  OR  NOISE  AND  FROST. 

O.  8.  P. — What  has  been  learned  about 
the  effect  of  frost  protection  through  move¬ 
ment  of  air?  Is  it  true  that  when  the 
temperature  is  below  freezing,  movement 
of  air  is  any  protection  to  plants?  Would 
the  vibration  due  to  blowing  whistles  or 
ringing  bells  have  any  effect  in  preventing 
frost  injury? 

Ans. — The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
at  Washington  states  in  regard  to  this : 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  ouiy  ben¬ 
eficial  effect  of  air  movement  at  such  times 
comes  through  the  equalizing  of  the  air 
temperature  by  the  thorough  mixing  of 
the  air.  This  prevents  settling  and  stagna¬ 
tion  of  cold  air  into  low  spots,  and  con¬ 
sequently  often  reduces  the  injury  to  vege¬ 
tation  in  such  spots.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  any  given  temperature  heat  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  vegetation  more  rapidly  by  air 
in  motion  than  by  still  air,  and  in  such  a 
case,  injury  would  occur  quicker  with  air 
in  motion  than  with  still  air. 

Our  own  farm  is  located  on  a  steep 
hillside.  We  have  tested  this  matter  by 
carrying  a  thermometer  down  from  the 
hill  top  to  the  valley.  On  still  morn¬ 
ings  the  mercury  will  often  drop  five 
or  more  degrees  during  this  journey, 
while  when  the  wind  is  blowing  there 
will  be  little  if  any  difference.  This 
seems  to  bear  out  the  theory  that  on 
still  nights  the  cool  air  rolls  down  into 
the  valley  leaving  the  hills  warmer, 
while  on  windy  nights  the  air  is  well 
mixed  so  that  the  temperature  is  equal¬ 
ized.  It  may  be  that  the  wind  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  air  gives  a  higher  valley  tempera¬ 
ture  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by 
the  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau: 

“The  frost  injury  to  a  plant  comes  as 
a  result  of  its  own  low  temperature, 
procured  through  the  abstraction  of  heat 
by  cold  air  or  as  a  result  of  its  own 
radiation.  When  the  sky  is  clear  plants 
lose  heat  rapidly  by  radiation  to  space 
and,  therefore,  when  the  air  is  still, 
those  near  the  ground  often  reach  tem¬ 
peratures  several  degrees  colder  than 
that  of  the  air  only  a  few  feet  above  them. 
Winds,  however,  prevent  this  excessive 
cooling  by  bringing  to  the  radiating 
plant  a  constant  stream  of  relatively 
warm  air.  That  is,  when  it  is  windy 
the  temperature  of  the  plant  is  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  as  that  of  the  air, 
but  when  the  atmosphere  is  still  and 
the  sky  is  clear  the  temperature  of  the 
plant  often  is  much  colder  than  the  air 
just  above  it  and  through  which  it  loses 
heat  by  radiation.  In  the  foregoing, 
complications  due  to  air  drainage,  so  ef¬ 
fective  among  hills  and  valleys,  have 
been  assumed  absent. 

“Now  a  temperature  of  31°  F.,  though 
a  degree  below  the  freezing  point  of 
pure  water,  may  not  injure  certain 
plants,  while  a  temperature  of  25°  will. 
Consequently  a  wind,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  reads  31°,  will  protect  from 
frost  injuries  by  holding  the  temperature 
of  the  plant  also  up  to  31°,  while  clear 
skies  and  a  calm,  even  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  reads  35°,  may,  in  the  absence 
of  air  drainage,  permit  green  plants  to 
cool  several  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  and  therefore  to  be  badly  in¬ 
jured.  In  regard  to  the  vibrations  due 
to  bells,  whistles,  etc.,  it  may  safetly  be 
admitted  that  the  energy  of  these  vibra¬ 
tions  finally  becomes  all  heat  energy; 
but  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  air 
due  to  even  a  pandemonium  of  bells 
and  whistles  nrobably  could  not  be  de¬ 
tected  by  any  ordinary  thermometer. 
The  ringing  of  bells  and  the  blowing  of 
whistles  cannot,  therefore,  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  practical  method  for  ward¬ 
ing  off  frosts.” 


Lime  and  Green  Manure. 

E.  G.  L.,  Scott,  N.  Y. — When  plowing 
under  a  green  manure  crop  and  anplying 
lime  in  connection,  do  you  sow  the  lime  on 
the  crop  after  it  is  rolled  down  prepara¬ 
tory  to  plowing  under?  When  sowing 
Canada  peas  in  early  Spring  to  b*'  plowed 
under  when  in  blossom,'  what  ouantity  do 
you  sow  per  acre?  What  fertilizer  would 
you  use,  and  how  much  on  hill  land  for 
Canada  peas  for  green  manure,  soil  rather 
loose  and  light? 

Ans. — Our  plan  is  to  sow  the  lime  as 
soon  as  we  can  after  plowing.  Then 
roll  the  ground  and  harrow.  Lime  on 
the  rough  furrows  gives  a  chance  to 
work  it  thoroughly  into  the  soil  and  this 
is  needed.  We  should  use  six  pecks  of 
Canada  peas  to  the  acre  for  plowing 
under,  though  we  have  not  used  the 
crop  for  that  purpose.  On  such  soil 
for  peas  we  should  want  a  mixture  of 
about  2x/2  nitrogen,  eight  phosphoric  acid 
and  six  potash — at  least  400  pounds  per 
acre. 


PRIZE  BUTTER  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

[The  following  notes  show  how  prize 
butter  at  the  North  Dakota  Fair  was 
made.] 

From  one  and  two  days’  cream,  some  of 
it  being  three  days  old,  the  cream  was 
brought  in  the  forenoon,  to  which  I  added 
a  good  starter,  about  35  per  cent.  I  then 
warmed  the  cream  to  a  temperature  of  67 
degrees,  and  held  at  that  temperature  for 
four  hours.  I  then  cooled  it  down  to  48 
degrees  with  water.  I  used  no  ice ;  held 
it  at  that  temperature  for  three  hours. 
1  then  churned :  butter  came  in  about  35 
minutes.  I  washed  the  butter  with  water 
same  temperature  as  buttermilk,  salted, 
and  worked  18  revolutions.  I  believe  it 

does  pay  to  keep  the  special  dairy  breed. 
The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  they  will 
always  produce  more  from  the  same  ra¬ 
tion,  and  always  are  worth  more,  and  bet¬ 
ter  in  every  way  you  might  figure.  The 
cheapest  dairy  ration  in  this  section  is  corn 
fodder.  hans  larson. 

Burleigh  Co.,  N.  D. 

The  butter  was  made  from  one  day’s 

milk,  and  the  hand  separator  cream  was 
two  days  old.  We  keep  after  the  patrons 
pretty  close,  seeing  that  they  take  good 

care  of  the  milk  and  cream  that  they  de¬ 
liver  at  the  creamery.  After  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  it  the  greatest  care  is  given  to  clean¬ 
liness  as  regards  everything  that  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cream,  and  a  close  watch¬ 
ing  of  the  temperature  is  a  very  important 
thing.  In  regard  to  the  breed  of  cows, 
those  kept  in  this  State  are  mostly  com¬ 
mon  cows,  as  yet  a  mixture  of  all  kinds, 
only  for  the  last  two  years  they  have  been 
starting  to  improve  their  herds  more  for 
dairying.  They  are  getting  in  some  Hol- 
steins,  purebred,  of  course,  and  try  to  breed 
their  stock  up  for  more  profitable  dairying. 
There  are  a  few  purebred  Holstein  cows  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  they  prove  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  so  in  a  few  years  we  expect  to 
be  much  advanced  in  the  dairy  breeds.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  wise  idea  to  keep 
a  special  dairy  breed.  The  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  dairy  ration  so  far  used  is  corn  fodder, 
millet  hay  and  bran.  Of  course  as  yet  we 
have  no  silos,  but  I  think  they  would  be 
a  great  improvement  to  the  production  of 
cheap  milk  and  more  of  it.  Some  use 
ground  barley  instead  of  bran,  and  find  it 
very  good.  Of  course  the  farmers  are  all 
experimenting,  everybody  feeding  a  differ¬ 
ent  ration,  so  it  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to 
say  what  is  really  the  best  and  cheapest. 
Corn  fodder,  millet  and  bran  and  some 
prairie  hay  is  mostly  used  and  gives  much 
satisfaction.  chas.  h.  tellmann. 

Morton  Co.,  N.  Dak. 


MICHIGAN  DAIRIES. 

In  this  vicinity  the  Jersey  cow  is  gaining 
in  favor,  but  in  sections  where  there  aie 
cheese  factories  and  condensing  plants  in¬ 
stead  of  creameries,  the  Holsteins  are  in 
great  demand.  The  special  dairy  cow — one. 
that  will  produce  more  milk  and  butter — ■ 
is  what  the  farmers  are  looking  for.  The 
feed  is  principally  corn  fodder  and  clov.r 
hay  with  the  grains  grown  on  the  farm. 
Among  the  most  progressive  of  the  farmers 
there  are  a  great  many  silos  being  built, 
and  with  the  silage  they  feed  some  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  gluten  feed,  etc.  The  general 
outlook  for  dairying  is  good. 

ARTHUR  S.  NCNNEI.EY. 

Iona  Co.,  Mich. 

The  cattle  that  produced  the  milk  from 
which  my  butter  was  made  were  mostly 
Durhams,  Jerseys  and  Holsteins.  From  all 
indications  the  special  dairy  breeds  are 
gaining  in  favor.  The  grains  mostly  fed 
are  corn,  oats,  bran  and  cotton-seed.  Dairy¬ 
ing  in  Michigan  is  improving,  but  there 
is  ample  room  for  improvement,  and  in  my 
opinion,  instead  of  our  State  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment  devoting  so  much  time  and  study  to 
trying  to  teach  our  butter  makers  how  to 
doctor  up  old  stale  milk  and  cream  they 
ought  to  go  to  the  real  source  of  the 
trouble ;  to  the  dairy  farmer ;  teach  and 
compel  him  to  take  proper  care  of  his  daii’y 
herd,  cream,  milk  etc.  The  old  saying,  “An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,”  holds  good  in  the  dairy  business 
also.  c.  f.  hack. 

Michigan. 


Bulletin  145  of  the  Indiana  Station  (La¬ 
fayette)  gave  a  complete  discussion  of 
“Testing  Cream  for  Butter  Fat.” 

This  section  of  the  country  is  mostly 
adapted  to  dairying,  as  the  land  is  rough. 
Oats  and  buckwheat  are  the  only  grain 
which  we  can  raise.  The  farmers  are  gen¬ 
erally  satisfied  with  the  price  of  milk.  They 
do  not  keep  a  high  grade  of  cattle,  although 
they  bring  sweet  clean  milk  with  a  good 
per  cent,  of  fat.  I  think  that  the  great¬ 
est  thing  needed  for  the  profit  of  the  far¬ 
mers  is  a  high  grade  of  cattle,  which  will 
produce  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  with  a 
good  per  cent,  of  fat.  J.  w.  Rogers. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairy  Union  the  president,  W.  E.  Per- 
ham,  made  the  statement  that  of  the 
1,200,000  cows  in  that  State,  probably 
seven-eighths  are  the  common  cows,  which 
more  than  eat  their  heads  off  every 
year,  and  which  are  not  capable  of 
producing  150  pounds  of  butter  fat  a  year. 
The  breeders  of  purebred  stock  claim  that 
“grading  up”  is  the  salvation  of  dairying. 
The  question  is,  why  do  not  dairymen 
make  greater  use  of  pure  blood? 

The  milk  situation  in  this  locality  seems 
somewhat  more  favorable  to  the  producer 
than  heretofore.  The  price  is  better,  hay 
and  fodder  abundant,  and  the  price  of  feed 
lower.  Farmers  have  had  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  intensify  farm  operations.  I  think 
the  cry,  “back  to  the  farms,”  is  of  no  real 
value  to  the  farmer.  What  we  need  is 
scarcity  enough  of  farm  products  so  that 
we  can  receive  a  price  that  will  hold  out 
some  inducement  to  encourage  the  farmer 
to  grow  more  and  better  products ;  then 
the  standard  of  milk  can  be  raised  and  we 
can  meet  the  requix-ements.  The  prices  of 
milk  at  this  place  are  for  October.  SI. 85; 
November,  $1.95  ;  December,  $2 :  January, 
$2;  February,  $1.95;  March,  $1.75.  Cows 
are  very  high  in  price  and  scarce,  ranging 
from  $40  to  $100,  probably  •  25  per  cgnt. 
higher  than  one  year  ago,  caused  by  very 
abundant  fodder  harvest  as  well  as  by  the 
enhanced  price  of  milk.  Give  the  farmer 
the  price  and  he  will  meet  any  requirements 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  but  it  is  fool¬ 
ish  to  ask  for  a  superior  article  below  liv¬ 
ing  prices.  w.  e.  kay. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  new  build¬ 
ing  devoted  to  entomology  and  zoology  will 
be  dedicated  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultui-al  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  11. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  fire  loss  on  the 
national  forests  in  Montana  and  northern 
Idaho,  upon  which  the  forest  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
engaged  since  the  fires  were  put  out,  puts 
the  total  amount  of  timber  killed  or  des¬ 
troyed  in  this  one  district  at  over  6,000,- 
000,000  board  feet,  while  the  area  burned 
over  is  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  push  vigorously  to  dispose  of  the  fire- 
killed  timber.  As  with  all  other  national 
forest  timber,  it  will  be  sold  on  the  stump 
to  mill  men,  who  will  lumber  the  land, 
paying  a  set  price  per  thousand  board  feet 
for  the  timber  and  conforming  to  whatever 
regulations  are  stipulated  in  the  interest  of 
the  forest.  Pending  the  disposal  of  this 
fire-killed  timber,  future  sales  of  green  tim¬ 
ber  from  the  national  forests  which  were 
badly  burned  last  summer  will  probably  be 
greatly  restricted  if  not  entirely  suspended. 
How  much  of  the  6,000,000,000  feet  which 
was  either  killed  or  burned  in  Montana  and 
northern  Idaho  can  eventually  be  salvaged 
the  officials  say  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 
It  is  believed  that  last  Summer’s  fire  either 
burned  up  or  killed  between  one  and  two 
per  cent,  of  the  total  stand  of  national  for¬ 
est  timber.  At  the  present  rate  of  cutting 
from  the  national  forests  6,000,000,000  feet 
is  equal  to  12  years’  supply. 

The  second  national  flower  show  will  be 
held  in  the  Mechanic  Building,  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  27  to  April  1,  inclusive,  1911. 
The  exhibition  will  be  held  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
assisted  by  the  American  Rose  Society,  the 
American  Carnation  Society,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Over  $10,- 
000  in  prizes  will  bo  awarded  in  the  various 
classes.  The  general  manager  is  Chester  I. 
Campbell,  5  Park  Squai-e,  Boston. 

The  movement  of  grain  to  the  head  of  the 
Canadian  lakes  exceeds  in  volume  that  of 
any  other  year.  22,000,000  bushels  having 
gone  through  Winnipeg  for  export  via  the 
water  route  this  Fall.  All  other  traffic  is 
being  side-tracked  for  the  grain  rush.  Even 
passenger  travel  has  given  way  to  fast 
grain  trains.  The  opening  of  traffic  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  from  Edmonton 
to  Fort  William  has  expedited  the  grain 
movement  largely.  Before  navigation  closes 
it  is  expected  that  the  bulk  of  grain  from 
the  Canadian  Northwest  will  be  well 
cleaned  up.  High  prices  have  caused 
farmers  to  release  all  their  grain  instead 
of  holding  it  for  later  sale. 

A  census  bulletin  soon  to  be  issued  is 
expected  to  add  to  the  discussion  of  the 
causes  for  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 
This  bulletin  will  give  in  part  the  returns 
of  the  agricultural  census  made  this  yea  r 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties.  It  will  show  that  whereas  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  is  approximately  $50,000,000,000 
as  compared  with  a  little  more  than  $20,- 
000.000.000  in  1900  the  total  acreage  has 
declined.  According  to  officials  the  total 
value  of  farm  land,  buildings  aud  imple¬ 
ments  has  increased  enormously  as  com¬ 
pared  with  values  disclosed  in  the  census 
of  1900.  The  value  of  farm  lands  in  1900 
was  fixed  by  the  census  of  that  year  at 
$20,500,000,000.  more  than  double  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  capital  invested  in  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  expenditures  for  farm  labor 
are  said  to  show  a  general  increase  of  50 
per  cent.  This  increase  is  l-epresented  by 
an  increase  in  wages  paid  on  the  farm,  the 
figures  showing  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  em¬ 
ployed. 

David  Rankin,  operator  of  the  largest 
farm  in  the  world,  died  at  Tarkio,  Mo., 
October  18,  aged  85.  He  began  his  career 
in  1846  with  half  a  yoke  of  oxen — one 
bull.  On  the  25,640  acres  he  leaves  250 
men  are  employed.  He  planted  19,000 
acres  to  corn  a  year,  yielding  about  1,000,- 
000  bushels.  One  thousand  horses  and 
mules  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  this 
vast  farm,  and  Mr.  Rankin  bought  250 
carloads  of  feeding  cattle  at  a  time,  his 
freight  bills  running  as  high  as  $25,000  for 
one  shipment.  In  one  field  he  had  6,000 
acres  of  corn,  the  largest  cornfield  in  the 
world.  This  millionaire  farmer  raised  more 
corn  each  year  than  the  nine  States  of 
Utah.  Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Rhode  Island,  Wyoming  and  Ne¬ 
vada  combined.  He  did  not  sell  his  corn, 
but  fed  it  to  cattle  and  hogs,  holding  that 
the  latter  were  nearly  all  profit.  lie  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  nitrogen,  ph.e.s- 
phates  or  potash  in  the  soils,  holding  that 
his  land  was  inexhaustibly  fertile,  but  he 
favored  agricultural  schools  and  the  “new 
farming.”  no  was  worth  about  $4,000,000. 
In  1847  Mr.  Rankin  drove  a  bunch  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  Chicago,  driving  them  across  the 
prairie  so  they  could  feed  as  they  traveled. 
There  were  no  regular  packing  houses  in 
those  days,  except  in  the  Winter.  They 
were  all  closed  in  the  Summer,  as  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  cold  storage  and  re¬ 
frigerating  plants.  In  1848  Mr.  Rankin, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  improved  machinery, 
bought  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  reapers. 
It  wasn’t  to  be  compared  with  the  modern 
self-binder,  but  it  was  a  great  imni’ove- 
ment  over  the  cradle.  It  cost  $125  and 
cut  a  five-foot  swath.  Three  men  were 
inquired  to  operate  it.  Mr.  Rankin  was 
married  in  1850  and  ‘  he  paid  his  last  $4 
to  the  preacher.  But  he  had  80  acres  of 
land  at  that  time  and  a  few  head  of  cat¬ 
tle.  They  had  to  trade  for  everything  to 
eat  and  wear.  It  was  in  1865  that  Mr. 
Rankin  first  began  to  make  big  money.  He 
bought  cattle  in  Chicago  at  $1.25  a  100 
pounds,  took  them  to  Paxton,  fed  them 
corn,  fattened  them  and  sold  them  in  New 
Yoi'k  at  $6.50  a  100.  Then  he  embarked 
in  the  broom  corn  business,  having  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  area  of  land,  and  he  cleaned 
up  $200,000  in  this  venture,  which  people 
said  would  break  him. 


Charles  E.  Ellis  and  Erwin  R.  Gi’aves, 
who  have  been  on  trial  before  Judge  Hand 
and  a  jury  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  New  York  for  nearly  three  weeks 
on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
by  selling  the  Kornit  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  stock,  were  found  guiltv  October  25. 
They  were  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 
$25,000  each.  Ellis  got  bail  and  was  re¬ 
leased.  Graves  went  to  the  Tombs. 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Db  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO.  . 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


moves 

easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  inst<r.d  of 
against  tho  operator  ns  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  vVe  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw-  and  shingle  Mills. 
Get  our  prices  oil  Canvas  Bellini;;  they  will  surprise  you. 

Send  for  prices  and  full  information. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  tho  same  time, 
out  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


FARMERS*  FENCE 

is  a  strong,  durable,  neat  looking 
oven-mesh  fence,  made  with 

“The  Knot  That 
Cannot  Slip” 

Different  from  all  other  ties, 
clamps,  weaves  or  welds  on  the  market.  Cannot 
slip  to  mar  the  galvanizing;  does  not  cause  the 
wire  to  break  just  beyond  the  joints;  has  no 
protruding  ends  to  snag  animals.  Sample  knot 
and  catalog  free.  Write  today.  A  postal  will  do. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Dealers  and  farmer  agents  where 
we  are  not  represented.  Write  quick  for  choice  territory. 

FARMERS’  FENCE  CO.,  Box  804  Bellefontame,  Ohio 
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Ornamental  Fence  Lawns,  Churches,  Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Cutuloguo 

free.  Write  for  Special  Offer.  / 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  443  Decatur.  Ind. 


USE  YOUR  WAGON  EVERY 
DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

These  attachment  runners  will  enable  you  to  make 
a  winter  vehicle  of  your  wagon.  Only  four  bolts 
required  to  securely  attach  each  runner.  They  do 
not  spring  the  axle  because  the  strain  comes  near 
tho  center,  not  on  the  ends.  Write  for  description, 
prices,  measurement  blanks,  etc. 

THEY  ARE  MADE  TO  FIT  ANY  STYLE  OF  OELIVERY  WAGON 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

Dairy  Dept.  Karlville,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
^  GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


far  INTERNATIONAL 


WHEW 
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SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th« 

International  811a  113  Main  8t..  LinosTilla* 


iROWN  FENCES 


2! 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Doubio 
^galvanized.  Practically  indestruci.ble.  Stock 
strong  Chickentight.  14  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  free.  Wcpayfru 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co..  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  ^4-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
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DISHORNING  CATTLE. 

Tell  me  about  the  dishorning  of  cattle, 
the  best  instruments  in  use,  where  they  can 
be  obtained  and  cost  of  same ;  what  age 
cattle  should  be  before  the  horns  are  taken 
off,  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  dishorn¬ 
ing  and  treatment  after  the  horns  are  re¬ 
moved.  p.  B. 

Virginia. 

Cattle  are  dishorned  as  a  means  of 
protection  from  those  of  vicious  tem¬ 
perament,  to  save  space  in  shipping  and 
to  keep  both  beef  and  dairy  animals 
quiet.  Dishorning  is  done  most  humanely 
and  best  done  when  young — from  three 
days  to  about  a  week  old.  It  should 
then  be  done  when  the  “button”  or  im¬ 
mature  horn  can  be  felt  freely  movable 
beneath  the  skin,  and  before  the  inter¬ 
vening  connective  tissue  has  become  ossi¬ 
fied.  At  this  stage  the  button  can  be 
removed  and  further  horn  growth  per¬ 
manently  checked  by  the  use  of  caustic 
potash.  The  method  is  as  follows : 
Clip  off  the  hair  on  the  button  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  apply  the  caustic  potash. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  cover  the  entire 
button  and  the  button  alone.  The  potash 
is  applied  by  wetting  the  skin  and  rub¬ 
bing  on  the  potash.  Others  moisten  the 
potash  and  apply  to  the  dry  button.  In 
either  case  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  potash  to  get  into  the  calf’s 
eyes  01  anywhere  it  is  not  wanted.  The 
operator  should  have  his  fingers  well 
protected,  otherwise  it  may  cause  a  very 
painful  burn.  The  caustic  potash  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  sticks  and  can  be  purchased  at 
almost  any  drug  store.  While  in  the 
button  stage  and  for  a  short  time  after¬ 
ward,  before  the  horn)’  tissue  becomes 
too  solid,  the  horn  may  be  removed  with 
a  gouge,  after  which  the  wound  should 
be  washed  with  a  disinfectant  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  absorbent  cotton  to  keep  out 
the  dirt  and  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  Pine 
tar  and  cotton  are  good  and  are  some¬ 
times  used  for  that  purpose. 

Older  animals  can  be  dishorned  with 
a  bone  saw,  such  as  used  by  butchers,  or 
better,  with  a  dishorning  shears.  In 
either  case  the  animal  should  be  securely 
fastened.  If  the  head  or  body  is  free  to 
move  it  will  cause  discomfort  for  the 
operator  to  say  the  least,  and  may  re¬ 
sult  in  splintering  the  horn.  If  the  ani¬ 
mal  cannot  be  secured  in  a  stanchion  it 
should  be  thrown,  its  feet  firmly  tied  to¬ 
gether  and  the  head  held  steady,  close  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  halter  or  by 
placing  a  plank  across  the  neck.  The 
uppermost  horn  is  removed,  the  animal 
is  turned  over  and  the  remaining  horn 
is  taken  off.  At  least  a  quarter  to  one- 
half  an  inch  of  flesh  should  be  included, 
as  the  horn  should  be  cut  as  close  to 
the  skull  as  possible.  The  wound  should 
be  washed  with  a  disinfectant,  followed 
by  the  application  of  cotton  pads.  These 
should  be  tied  on.  Some  use  pine  tar 
and  cotton.  If  the  saw  is  used  care 
should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  bone 
dust  stays  in  the  horn.  Generally  the 
flow  of  blood  and  the  tossing  of  the 
animal’s  head  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  that.  Should  pus  form  from 
that  or  any  other  reason  the  wound 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  dis¬ 
infectant  and  dressed  with  fresh  cotton. 
Although  the  dishorning  shears  are 
quicker  and  many  prefer  them  for  that 
reason,  yet  there  is  danger  of  splinter¬ 
ing  the  horn  if  the  shears  are  dull  or  of 
poor  quality.  By  sawing  around  through 
the  outer  horny  layer  and  then  quickly 
sawing  through  the  sensitive  tissue  a  . 
neater  operation  will  result.  Many  pre¬ 
fer  the  saw  because  of  the  price,  ranging 
from  $2  to  $5.  Dishorning  shears  range 
from  $6.50  up,  while  a  gouge  will  cost 
about  $1.50.  Caustic  potash  or  the 
gouge  is  used  with  calves  about  three 
days  to  10  days  of  age,  while  cattle  are 
dishorned  at  almost  any  age,  preferably 
under  two  years  of  age.  The  operation 
should  not  be  done  in  “fly”  time,  but 
rather  in  the  late  Fall  or  early  Spring. 

In  the  Middle  West  dishorning  is 
quite  generally  practiced  on  dairy  cattle 
and  cattle  going  into  the  feed  lot,  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  the  case  with  vicious 
sires  of  those  types.  Breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  however,  do  not  favor  dis¬ 
horning,  especially  if  they  exhibit  stock 
at  the  fairs.  Other  things  being  equal, 
a  judge  will  decide  in  favor  of  the 
horned  animal  against  the  dishorned. 
This  does  not  mean  that  judges  will  dis¬ 
criminate  against  cattle  that  are  natur¬ 
ally  polled  or  without  horns,  for  they 
are  generally  shown  in  different  classes. 
An  animal  may  be  a  very  good  represen¬ 
tative  of  its  breed  except  for  a  defective 
or  ill-shaped  horn,  and  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  dishorning  hiding  a  de¬ 
fect. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  whether 
or  not  continued  dishorning  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  polled  breed,  one  that  would 
reproduce  polled  animals.  That  would 


lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  acquired  characteristics.  As 
far  as  any  evidence  at  hand  at  present 
shows,  continued  dishorning  would  not 
influence  the  horns  of  the  offspring.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fox  terrier  has  been 
docked  for  generation  after  generation 
with  no  appreciable  effect  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  short-tailed  breed. 

L  R.  D. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Ringbone. 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  lame  in  one  leg 
and  the  blacksmith  told  me  it  was  ringbone. 
Is  •  there  a  cure  for  it?  The  blacksmith 
told  me  there  was  no  cure. 

Connecticut.  n.  j. 

Blisters  or  liniments  will  not  be  likely 
to  cure  the  lameness  of  a  bad  case  of  ring¬ 
bone  ;  but  it  should  be  quite  possible  to 
remove  it  by  having  the  ringbone  puncture- 
fired  and  blistered  by  a  graduate  veterin¬ 
arian  and  afterwards  allowing  six  weeks 
rest  tied  up  in  stall.  If  the  lameness  per¬ 
sists  the  ringbone  may  be  repeatedly  blis¬ 
tered  after  the  six-weeks’  rest.  a.  s.  a. 

Abortion. 

Would  eating  wheat  cause  a  cow  to  have 
abortion?  We  know  of  no  other  cause. 

New  York.  t  c.  w.  a. 

Indigestion  from  any  sudden  change  of 
food  or  from  any  unsuitable  food  may  induce 
abortion.  Feeding  wheat  might  well  cause 
sufficient  disturbance  to  cause  abortion, 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  that  that  was  the 
cause.  It  always  is  best  to  treat  every 
case  of  abortion  as  if  it  were  known  to 
be  due  to  contagion,  otherwise  other  cattle 
may  contract  the  contagion  and  prove  a 
loss  to  the  owner.  Treatment  for  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  has  been  given  several 
times  in  this  department.  A.  s.  a. 

Decrease  in  Milk  Flow. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  about  eight  years 
old.  She  had  a  calf  in  July  and  gave  over 
12  quarts  of  milk.  She  was  quite  thin  and 
has  only  of  late  improved  in  weight,  but 
has  fallen  off  in  milk  to  five  quarts.  The 
pasture  is  good  and  in  addition  I  give 
sweet  apples  occasionally,  two  quarts  meal, 
two  quarts  bran  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
night,  salt,  clean  water.  She  was  kept  in 
an  open  shed  during  warm  weather.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  increase  the 
milk?  I  have  sprayed  her  to  keep  the  flies 
away.  h.  y. 

Rhode  Island. 

Better  keep  the  cow  off  grass  and  feed 
good  mixed  hay  and  corn  fodder  or  sil¬ 
age,  and  in  addition  allow  cornmeal,  bran 
and  other  feeding  meals  likely  to  improve 
the  milk  flow.  Medicinal  treatment  should 
not  be  necessary  Warm  drinks  would 
prove  beneficial.  a.  s.  a. 

Lame  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt  five  years  old  which  was 
not  used  to  work,  and  I  used  him  on  the 
harrow  half  a  day.  Since  then  he  has  been 
lame  in  the  left  leg :  the  nerve  in  the 
shoulder  is  swollen  a  little  and  is  a  little 
sore  when  pressed  hard.  1 1  is  legs  seem  to 
be  all  right,  no  swelling  except  that  men¬ 
tioned  above.  What  would  be  good  to  cure 
lameness?  Is  there  anything  to  stop  a 
young  horse  from  stumbling  on  the  road? 

Connecticut.  p.  j.  c. 

Very  likely  the  colt  has  been  sweeneyed 
in  working.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
in  that  case  will  begin  to  waste  away. 

Mix  together  equal  parts  of  aqua  ammonia 
and  turpentiue  and  shake  up  with  six  parts 
of  raw  linseed  oil.  Rub  the  shoulder 

muscles  with  this  once  a  day.  Proper 

shoeing  will  doubtless  correct  the  tendency 
to  stumbling,  provided  the  horse  is  not 

afflicted  with  ringbone  or  some  other  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  of  the  tendons  or  bones. 

a.  s. 


a. 


Worms. 


I  want  to  ask  a  remedy  for  bots  and 
worms  in  horses.  Our  team  here  is  a  pair 
of  six-year-olds  that  came  from  the  West 
this  Spring,  and  they  both  have  worms. 
One  has  had  two  light  attacks  of  worm 
colic,  and  a  few  days  later  passed  two 
bots.  The  horses  weigh  a  little  better  than 
1.100  each,  are  in  good  flesh,  and  feel  well. 
I  feed  them  whole  corn  and  bran,  corn  and 
oats,  cracked  corn  and  bran  or  oats,  any¬ 
where  from  six  to  12  quarts  a  day  per 
horse,  according  to  what  they  are  doing. 

Maine.  '  c.  j.  b. 

Feed  on  whole  oats,  bran  and  hay.  Do 
not  feed  corn  before  cold  weather  comes 
on.  Avoid  hay  from  low  wet  land.  In 
the  feed  mix  night  and  morning  for  a 
week  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  salt,  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  flowers 
or  sulphur  and  ground  gentian  root :  then 
skip  10  days  and  repeat.  Omit  the  iron 
for  mares  in  foal  and  in  their  case  double 
the  dose  of  salt.  Medicine  has  no  effect 
upon  bots  nor  is  there  need  of  treating 
horses  for  those  parasites.  a.  s.  a. 

Lame  Sow. 

I  have  a  live  months’  old  sow  that  seems 
to  have  weak  back.  She  has  difficulty  in 
getting  on  hind  feet  after  lying  down,  al¬ 
most  drags  them  at  first  ii'  hurried,  but 
after  standing  a  bit  she  obtains  better  con¬ 
trol  of  them.  What  can  I  do  to  remedy 
this  condition?  She  sleeps  dry  and  is 
kept  in  sod  floor  portable  pen  (moved  to 
new  orchard  sod  every  day  or  two),  is  not 
ringed  and  has  been  fed  cornmeal,  mid¬ 
dlings.  tankage,  table  refuse  and  some 
apples,  charcoal,  salt.  etc.  She  is  not  thriv- 
considerable  less  than  her 
her.  g.  j.  m. 


ing  and  weighs 
sister,  kept  with 
Pennsylvania. 


Give  tln»  sow 
board  floor  to 
her  run  out  du 
not  lie  on  a  sod 
her  present 
epsom  salts 
the  bowels  acting 
of  ounces  of  raw 
time  when  the  droppings  are 
dry.  Stop  feeding  corn  and 


a  pen  in  the  stable,  on  a 
be  well  bedded  :  but  let 
•ing  the  day.  She  should 
floor  or  any  damp  place  in 
condition.  Physic  her  with 
in  slop  and  afterward  keep 
freely  by  mixing  jl  couple 
linseed  oil  in  slop  at  any 
seen  to  be  too 
meal  and  con¬ 


tinue  light  slop  of  milk,  middlings  and 
flaxseed  meal,  to  each  quart  of  which  add 
one  ounce  of  lime  water.  Rub  her  loins 
once  daily  with  druggist’s  soap  liniment 
four  parts  and  turpentine  one  part. 

A.  S.  A. 


Get  the  manure  on  to 
your  land  when  it  will 
do  the  most  good — di¬ 
rect  from  your  barns  to 
your  fields  while  it  still 
contains  its  full  fertiliz¬ 
ing  properties,  much  of 
which  are  lost  in  the  dung  heap 
The  Star  Litter  Carrier  will  do 
for  you— carry  the  manure  out  auto 
matically  and  dump  it  into 
spreader  ready  for  the  land. 

The  Star  Litter  Carrier  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  in  the  labor  it  saves. 
It  will  cut  in  half  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  your  barns  clean — save  you  the 
greater  part  of  the  wages  you  are 
now  paying  for  that  purpose.  It 
does  the  dirtiest,  hardest  work  on 
the  farm  better  than 
it  can  be  done 
in  any  other  way. 

The  Star  Litter  Car¬ 
rier  is  not  for  the  big 
farm  only ;  it  will 
save  money,  time  and  labor  on  any 
farm  in  the  country.  It  will  save 


being  without  it, 
used  it  on  your 


once 

farm. 


of 


STAR 

Litter  Carrier 


would  n 
think  of 
you  have 

Write  us  for  full  particulars. 
Send  us  a  rough  ground  floor  plan 
your  barn,  giving  dimensions 
and  distance  you 
would  want  the  car¬ 
rier  to  run  out  of  the 
barn.  We  will  send 
you,  by  return  mail, 
our  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  andexactcostof 
the  complete  equipment  you  should 
have 


in  your  barn.  Write  to-day. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRLS  &  CO.,  55  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

For  25  years  makers  of  money  and 
labor  saving  barn  equipment. 


TAKE  A  GOOD 

LOOK  AT  THIS  LABEL 

It  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  shovel  construction.  It 
is  a  positive  guarantee  that  any  shovel  bearing  this 
label  ar.d  the  “  O.  Ames”  die-stamp  is  the  best — 

the  world's  standard. 


Thats 

the 

Shovel 


O.AMES 


r  KOKEKTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  If.  Cooley,  M  I).,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  d  ial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROHERTSON 
Wush.  St.,  Forcfltville,  Conn. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables 
Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 
DOti  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  V 


Ames  ”  Shovels 

are  built  right  on  scientific 
principles.  Design,  material, 
construction,  workmanship 
—  every  part  from  start  to 
finish  has  been  planned 
and  worked  out  with 
an  eye  single  to  the 
highest  efficiency  and 
durability. 


THE  QUALITY 
MARK 

Remember  to  look 
for  the  “O.  Arnes'  ^ 
stamp  and  label  it 
you  want  to  secure 
quality-made  shovel. 

We  would  like  In  wail  you 
“  Shovel  Facts."  It  is  fn 
just  seud  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card. 

OLIVER  AMES  &  SONS 

Corporation 

Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Lean  Meal, 

Gristle  &  Bone 

Greatest  of  all  egg 
makers— costs  least, 
produces  best  results. 

Prepare  quickly  and  easily 
with  the 

STANDARD 

Bone  Cutter 

The  pride  of  poul- 
trymen.  No  other 
runs  so  easy  or  does 
such  good  work. 

Cutis  different  from  others.  Handle*  green  or  dry 
bone,  clean  or  meaty,  large  or  small.  Cuts  with  or 
across  grain.  Sent  on  trial.  Test  for  yourseif.  12 
sizes.  W  rite  today  for  Free  book. 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co..  Milford,  Mass. 


rDIIMP'C  IMPROVED 
uKV/moo  warriner 

STANCHION 


“  JNIy  bam  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb’s 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

WALLACE  It.  CRUMB,  B.iJUu,  Forestville,  Conn. 


{increase  Stock  Profits^ 

Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed— double  Its 
value,  keep  stock  healthy,  and  they  pay  a 
bigger  profit  on  less  feed.  Boots  Increase  ▼ 
relish  and  digestion.  And  the 


Banner 
Cutter 


Root 


Is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  making  the 
'‘Non-Choke  Curve  Cut”  feed 
from  roots, etc.  Self  feeding;  cuts  fast 
and  easy;  separates  dirt  from  roots. 
Made  in  7  BtyleB  and  sizes.  Book  Free. 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Yprilanti,  Mich. 


Hi  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial. 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open. 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 


The  Wasson 

Box  GO, 


Stanchion  Co., 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 
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WAS  THE  DOG  POISONED? 

We  had  a  faithful  watchdog,  always 
kept  him  tied  since  we  had  him — two 
years.  He  never  attempted  to  bite  any¬ 
one.  He  was  well  Thursday ;  Friday 
morning  we  noticed  he  was  sick.  Think¬ 
ing  he  had  a  cold,  we  gave  him  oil.  lie 
seemed  to  drag  one  hind  foot  for  half  a 
day.  Saturday  we  thought  him  a  little 
better,  but  gave  him  more  oil.  In  after¬ 
noon  he  started  to  vomit  (a  greenish 
matter  something  like  grass).  lie  ate 
nothing,  but  drank  a  lot  of  milk,  just  a 
little  at  a  time,  but  about  every  three  or 
four  minutes  acted  as  though  hungry,  but 
would  eat  nothing.  On  Sunday  he  seemed 
livelier,  but  very  restless,  lying  down  and 
jumping  up  again  and  giving  a  sound, 
which  we  could  not  distinguish  from  a 
bark.  Once  we  thought  it  a  bark,  then  a 
cry  of  pain,  then  a  cough.  He  got  worse 
and  at  four  o'clock  died.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  was  the  matter  with  him?  Do 
you  think  he  was  poisoned?  How  should 
he  have  been  treated?  We  would  like  to 
know,  as  it  may  happen  again.  Do  dif¬ 
ferent  poisons  act  differently?  h.  l. 

While  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
the  dog  took  some  poisonous  substance 
which  disagreed  with  it  and  caused 
death,  that  is  merely  surmise  and  could 
only  be  proved  by  an  expensive  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The 
symptoms,  however,  suggest  rabies 
rather  than  poisoning,  and  it  seems  a 
mercy  that  the  animal  died  without  hav¬ 
ing  bitten  anyone.  If  a  person  was  bit¬ 
ten  by  the  dog  the  head  of  the  animal 
should  be  sent  to  the  bacteriologist  of 
the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
for  examination,  as  it  is  possible  to  tell 
definitely  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
negri  bodies  in  the  brain  whether  or  not 
the  animal  was  afflicted  with  rabies.  In 
rabies  the  dog  has  a  half-bark,  half-howl 
which  is  characteristic.  The  eyes  also 
look  unnatural,  one  pupil  being  dilated 
and  the  other  contracted.  The  lower 
jaw  hangs  down  and  the  animal  there¬ 
fore  appears  to  have  choked  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  swallow  some  foreign  body  or  a 
bone.  The  animal  laps  its  own  urine  and 
swallows  manure,  dirt,  straw,  sticks,  etc. 
We  see  no  good  reason  for  suspecting 
that  anyone  gave  poison  to  the  dog,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  make  statements 
to  that  effect  or  enter  into  a  lawsuit 
without  absolute  proof.  The  analysis  re¬ 
ferred  to  might  be  considered  proof,  but 
in  court  the  judge  would  require  proof 
as  to  the  actual  administration  of  the 
poison  by  the  person  suspected.  That 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  give, 
and  it  always  is  wise  to  avoid  litigation 
— and  poison!  A.  s.  A. 


A  CONCRETE  FLOOR  FOR  STABLE. 

I  am  building  a  cow  stable  with  base¬ 
ment  underneath  ;  floor  timbers  are  heavy, 
laid  close  and  eover«4  with  two-inch  plank, 
well  spiked,  making  very  solid  floor.  I 
wish  to  prevent  the  liquids  from  running 
through  into  the  basement.  Will  two 
inches  of  concrete  over  that  floor  do  it? 
In  what  proportion  should  it  be  mixed,  and 
how  much  cement  will  be  required  to  con¬ 
crete  300  square  feet  of  floor  surface?  The 
concrete  will  be  planked  over  where  cows 
stand.  h.  a.  J. 

Vermont. 

I  have  never  had  experience  in  laying 
cement  on  plank.  It  would  have  to  be  a 
very  solid  floor,  and  the  job  well  done 
to  prevent  cracks  that  would  leak.  We 
have  put  cement  floors  in  all  of  our 
stables,  one  having  been  in  use  for  12 
years,  and  I  find  them  satisfactory.  My 
experience  with  solid  cement  floors  leads 
me  to  offer  the  following  suggestions : 
Do  not  make  the  surface  too  smooth. 
Float  well  with  a  wood  float,  but  not 
with  the  steel  float.  Sift  a  little  cement 
over  the  surface  before  it  dries.  Do  not 
make  too  much  pitch  to  the  floor.  I 
would  never  cover  a  cement  floor  with 
plank  for  cattle.  j.  h.  putnam. 

Litchfield  County,  Conn. 

I  have  no  personal  experience  in  lay¬ 
ing  concrete  over  a  plank  form.  I  have 
seen  work  of  this  sort  many  times.  Its 
success  depends  upon  the  rigid  support 
of  the  timbers  below.  If  there  is  no 
chance  to  spring,  which  will  eventually 
crack  the  cement,  then  I  should  put  down 
over  the  plank  three  thicknesses  of  com¬ 


mon  tar  paper  with  a  heavy  coat  of  coal 
tar  paint  between  them ;  then  I  should 
drive  nails  through  the  paper  into  the 
plank  below,  allowing  the  heads  to  pro¬ 
ject  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  paper.  Put  down  cement, 
mixed  three  to  one,  or  four  to  one,  will 
do  very  well  for  this  work,  until  the 
nail  heads  are  covered ;  upon  this  place 
ordinary  chicken  wire,  bedded  in  the  soft 
cement,  upon  this  put  on  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  of  finish  coat,  one  to 
three.  It  will  be  safer  to  lay  in  checks, 
cutting  through  to  the  paper.  After  the 
cement  is  hardened,  fill  all  of  the  spaces 
with  finely  sifted  sand  mixed  one  to 
three.  This  will  prevent  any  chance  for 
leakage  between  the  blocks  of  cement 
and  still  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
a  certain  amount  of  spring  or  give  and 
take,  should  the  floor  prove  not  to  be 
thoroughly  rigid.  H.  e.  cook. 

Canton  Agricultural  College. 

A  FRENCH  COACH  HORSE. 

The  horse  shown  on  the  first  page  is 
a  well-bred  French  Coacher,  Mantell, 
which  was  bought  by  Joseph  Peel,  of 
Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  in  the  hope  of 
improving  the  horses  in  his  vicinity.  In 
many  parts  of  the  East  farmers  do  not 
take  kindly  to  raising  colts,  believing 
that  they  can  buy  horses  cheaper  than 
they  could  raise  them.  In  former  years 
the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  New 
York,  produced  many  fine  horses,  as  the 
climate  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  business.  Horse  raising  would  pay 
again  in  these  sections  if  farmers  would 
go  at  it  in  a  right  way.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  old  style  horse  would  pay,  but  at 
this  time  a  new  type  of  horse  is  wanted 


and  the  production  of  good  colts  of  this 
new  type  could  be  made  very  profitable. 
Many  farmers  through  New  England 
feel  that  they  are  being  driven  away  from 
milk  production.  The  exaction  of  health 
boards  in  the  city  and  the  high  prices 
paid  for  feed  combine  to  make  milk 
making  unprofitable,  and  it  is  true  that 
many  farmers  are  ready  to  give  up  their 
cows  if  they  can  find  some  other  form 
of  live  stock  suited  to  their  farms.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  some  of  these  men 
would  find  just  what  they  need  in  the 
production  of  good  colts  of  the  carriage 
type.  The  market  does  not  want  second- 
class  trotters,  and  the  West  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  thus  far  in  producing  heavy- 
horses,  but  in  the  East,  close  to  the  large 
cities,  the  well-shaped  and  well-grown 
carriage  horse  could  be  made  a  most 
valuable  property.  The  brood  mares  can 
be  used  on  the  farm  and  the  colts  eat  up 
the  roughage  now  consumed  by  cows. 
Mantell  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  breed, 
with  size,  vigor,  color  and  good  action. 
If  he  were  patronized  as  he  should  be 
there  should  be  a  great  change  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  horses  within  a  few  years 
in  that  part  of  Massachusetts.  Strong 
claims  are  made  for  the  various  breeds 
of  horses,  but  fine  carriage  horses  raised 
on  the  farm  and  well  cared  for  will  al¬ 
ways  demand  a  good  price.  Mantell 
stands  over  16  hands  high  and  weighs 
about  1,300.  He  has  short  powerful  legs 
and  remarkable  high  knee  action  for  so 
large  a  horse,  with  a  deep  chest,  fine  head 
and  good  disposition.  lie  makes  a  well 
nigh  ideal  sire.  The  French  Coach  horses 
are  noted  for  their  good  nature,  endur¬ 
ance  and  have  been  called  the  gentlemen 
of  harness  horses  because  of  their  good 
behavior  and  fine  style  in  action.  One 
thing  in  favor  of  a  French  Coach  horse 
is  the  fact  that  the  French  government 
never  permits  an  unsound  stallion  to  be 
used.  In  fact,  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  mares,  and  this  unblemished  pedigree 
run  far  back  for  nearly  300  years.  Such 
a  horse  as  Mantell  can  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  appearance  and  value  of 
the  colts  in  any  eastern  neighborhood. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  ren)y  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

BBLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000.000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 


buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  it.;  of  strictly  high 
I  iVU  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
H  ■■■  face,  with  cemez.t  and  nails  complete. 
m  Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 

roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don’t  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 


You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Clevelcnd,  O. 


Tons  of  Money  Saved 

by  Wearers  of  STEEL  SHOES! 


Write  today 
for  book, 
“The  Sole 
of  Steel.” 


Pat. 

Dec.  4, 
190t>. 

others 

Pending 


You  can  positively  save  from  $5  to  $10  a  year  and  get  more  good  wear,  more  solid  comfort, 
more  health-protection  out  of  Steel  Shoes  than  from  leather- soled  work  shoes  or  rubber  boots. 
Thousands  arc  wearing  Steel  Shoes  to-day,  saving  immense  sums  of  money.  Every  wearer 
will  tell  you  they  are  easier  on  the  feet,  lighter,  more  healthful  and  durable  than  the  best  all- 
leather  work  shoes  that  money  can  buy.  Absolutely  the  best  farm  shoe  in  existence. 

Better  Than  the  Best  Leather-Soled  Shoes— Fee!  Better, 

Fit  Better,  Wear  Better,  Look  Better! 


One  Pair  Out¬ 
wears  3  to  6 
of  All-Leather 
Shoes— Saves 
$5  to  $IO  a  Year 


If  you  will  put  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  your  feet— even  for  five  minutes-  the  shoes  will  do  t lie  rest. 
■They  will  surprise  and  delight  you  with  their  lightness,  neatness  and  comfort— their  astounding 
durability.  They  will  literally  sell  themselves! 

Hence  I  am  making  this  special  Free  Examination  Offer,  merely  asking  you  to  send  me  the  price, 
-  while  you  are  “sizing  up”  the  shoes.  If  they  fail  to  convince  you  immediately,  you  can  simply 
notify  me  to  send  for  them  at  my  expense  and  the  money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 

Try  Them  On— In  Your  Own  Home— at  Our  Risk! 

FREE  EXAMINATION! 

Your  Money  Back  if  Shoes  Don’t  Suit! 


Steel  Shoes  are  the  strongest  and  easiest  working 
shoes  made.  There  is  no  need  of  breaking  in.  Com¬ 
fortable  from  the  first  moment  you  put  them  on.  Easy 
to  put  on  or  take  off.  Impossible  to  get  out  of  shape. 
We  could  not  afford  to  make  you  this  special  offer  if 
we  were  not  confident  that  our  Steel  Shoes  are  just  what 
you  need.  You  ran  absolutely  no  risks,  no  trouble  on 
your  part.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  on  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes  before  you  buy  any  other  style  of  working  shoes! 
You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without  Steel  Shoes 
this  long. 

Steel  Shoes  Explained 

Hero  is  the  way  Steel  Shoes  are  made  :  The  uppers 
are  made  of  a  superior  quality  of  leather,  as  water¬ 
proof  an  leather  can  be  tanned.  This  leather  is 
woudertully  soft,  flexible  and  pliable — never  gets  stiff 
and  hard,  no  matter  how  long  the  shoes  are  worn  in 
mud,  slush  or  water. 

The  soles  and  sides  are  made  out  of  one  piece  of  special 
light,  thin,  springy,  rust  resisting  Steel. 

We  have  added  100  per  cent  to  the  strength  of  the 
Steel  Soles  by  corrugating  the  bottoms. 

The  Sole  of  Steel  keeps  the  uppers  in  shape,  prevents 
them  from  warping,  twisting  or  cracking.  Soles  and 
heels  aro  studded  with  adjustable  Steel  Rivets  which 
prevent  the  bottoms  from  wearing  out.  Rivets  are 
easily  replaced  by  hand  when  partly  worn,  making  the 
shoes  as  good  as  new  !  Fifty  extra  Hvets  cost  only 
30  cents  and  should  keep  the  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at 
least  two  years. 

These  soles  are  lined  with  soft,  springy,  comfortable 
Hair  Cushions,  which  rest  the  feet,  absorb  perspira¬ 
tion  and  odors,  and  add  to  ease  of  walking.  Cushions 
can  easily  be  taken  out  for  cleaning. 

No  Corns!  No  Blisters! 

No  Wet  Feet!  No  Rheumatism! 

Steel  Shoes  are  so  easy  on  the  feet  that  they  absolutely 
do  away  with  corns,  callouses,  soreness,  blisters  and 
other  foot  troubles.  They  give  rest  and  support  to  the 
feet,  and  keep  them  in  perfect  condition. 

If  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  you  can  work  all  day  in'  mud 
and  water  or  snow  without  having  wet  or  cold  feet. 
Thus  you  escape  colds,  rheumatism,  neuralgia  and  the 
long  train  of  ills  that  result  from  cold,  wet  feet.  Steel 
Shoes  pay  for  themselves  again  and  again  by  preventing 
sickness  and  saving  doctor’s  bills. 

Steel  Shoes  In  Sizes  5  to  12 

6  inches,  9  inches,  12  Inches  and  16  inches  high 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  better  grade  of  leather,  $3.00 
per  pair, 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 


Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $1.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  indies  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color,  $5.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $0.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

Each  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  worth  $2.00  more  than  the 
best  leather  work  shoes.  A  trial  pair  will  convince  you. 

Every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  inspected  and  tested  before 
shipment. 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes — Sizes  I  to  5 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Save  buying  several  pairs  of  boys’  shoes  a  year.  One 
pair  of  Boys’  Steel  Shoes  will  do  it. 

A  Blessing  to  Farmers’  Feet 

Steel  Shoes  are  unquestionably  the  most  important 
discovery  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  last  100  years. 
They  enable  you  to  work  in  comfort,  rain  or  shine,  in 
heat  or  cold— in  the  field,  barnyard  or  feed  lot — in  the 
swamp,  in  ditch  work,  among  brush,  stones  or  wherever 
there’s  work  to  do.  They  stand  hard  knocks !  They 
shed  mud  !  They  keep  your  feet  bone  dry,  rested  and 
free  from  corns,  chafing  and  blisters  ! 

They  save  time  and  money  and  doctor’s  bills. 

The  proof  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Don’t  Wait - Send  NOW! 

Seethe  shoes — then  decide  ! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  the  shoes  ! 

We  just  want  you  to  slip  your  feet  into  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes — to  feel  and  see  and  know  how  much  lighter, 
neater,  more  comfortable  they  are  than  any  other 
work  shoes  in  existence. 

We  offer  to  send  you  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for  FREE 
EXAMINATION— any  size  or  style  you  may  select — on 
receipt  of  the  price  and  let  the  shoes  themselves  tell 
you  their  marvelous  story  of  comfort,  lightness,  neat¬ 
ness,  strength  and  wonderful  economy. 

If  they  don’t  convince  you  instantly — DON’T  KEEP 
THEM ! 


Simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes  nt  our  expense, 
and  every  penny  of  your  money  will  be  returned 
promptly  without  delay  or  argument. 

Don’t  hesitate.  Any  banker,  any  express  company 
will  tell  you  we  are  responsible.  Any  agricultural  editor 
will  do  the  same.  You  need  steel  Shoes  and  you  need 
them  NOW.  Don’t  put  it  off.  but  accept,  our  liberal 
FREE  EXAMINATION  OFFER  at  once,  and  make 
sure  of  getting  your  shoes  promptly. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  at 
$3.50  a  pair  or  the  9-iuch  high  Steel  Shoes  at  $5.00  a  |>air. 
For  all  classes  of  use  requiring  high-cut  shoes,  our  12  or 
16-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

Throw  away  your  old  shoes  and  hot  rubber 
boots.  Don’t  torture  your  feet  in  hard,  twisted,  warped 
leaky,  shapeless  leatlier-soled  shoes.  Don’t  sweat  your 
feet  and  make  them  tender  by  wearing  hot  rubber  hoots, 
felt  boots  or  arctics.  Get  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  and  learn 
what  foot  comfort  really  means. 

Our  Three  Great  Factories 

The  success  of  Steel  Shoes  is  almost  startling. 

Within  three  years  we  have  established  Shoe  Factories 
in  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Toronto.  Canada;  and  Northamp¬ 
ton.  England. 

These  great  factories,  running  at  full  capacity,  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand  from  all  over  the 
world.  (74) 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  37,  Racine.  Wis. 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  at  once  for  free  examination 


• . . . .  Pair . inch  Men’s  Steel  Shoes,  Size . 

. Pair . inch  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  Size . 


I  enclose . for  $ . in  payment  for 

same,  as  per  free  EXAMINATION  OFFER. 

Hame. .  .... 

Town . State . 

County . . R.  F.  D. . 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

STEEL  SHOE  GO.,  Dept.  37,  Racine,  Wis. 

Canadian  Factory — Toronto,  Canada  Great  Britain  Factory — Northampton,  England 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK 

OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 
Playing  the  Game  with  It. 

When  E.  G.  Lewis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or¬ 
ganized  his  American  Woman’s  League 
he  promised  that  University  Heights 
should  become  the  property  of  the 
League.  Mortgages  have  since  been  re¬ 
corded  against  it,  in  some  cases  appar¬ 
ently  three  deep.  Recently  under  his 
plan  to  raise  about  three  million  dollars 
from  the  members  of  the  League  on  his 
debenture  plan  of  issuing  notes  of  a 
straw-man  in  exchange  for  cash,  he 
promised  that  this  property  should  be¬ 
come  an  asset  of  the  Builder’s  Fund,  or 
straw-man,  which  was  to  issue  the  notes. 

We  now  find  in  the  announcement  in 
his  own  papers  and  the  press  generally 
that  University  Heights  has  been  sold 
to  a  syndicate,  and  the  property  was  ad¬ 
vertised  to  be  auctioned  off  in  parcels 
October  15)  to  26  by  the  speculator  who 
got  possession  of  it.  Whether  there  was 
a  genuine  sale  to  the  land  promoters,  or 
whether  the  promoter  was  simply  used 
as  an  agent  to  dispose  of  the  land  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Lewis  or  others,  we  do 
not  know,  but  the  nature  of  the  whole 
matter  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
was  some  reason  for  the  suspicion  that 
the  sale  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  Re¬ 
cently  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  the  statement 
that  he  would  be  able  to  sell  real  estate 
only  at  a  sacrifice,  and  probably  at  about 
half  of  its  real  value.  He  prevailed  on 
the  members  of  the  League  to  furnish 
money  in  exchange  for  debentures  or 
notes  with  the  assurance  that  the  land 
could  then  be  held  for  the  increase  in 
value  and  the  better  opportunity  for 
sales.  Mr.  Lewis  is  continuing  to  urge 
women  to  loan  him  money  on  these 
notes.  Can  it  be  said,  now  that  part  of 
the  property  is  sold,  that  he  has  kept 
faith  with  the  subscribers  to  the  deben¬ 
tures?  If  this  property  was  turned  into 
the  Builder’s  Fund  or  straw  man  as  an 
asset  as  security  for  the  notes,  how 
could  Lewis  dispose  of  them?  Can’t 
the  women  see  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  ac¬ 
cepting  their  money  and  issuing  notes 
on  promises  that  are  entirely  ignored 
by  Mr.  Lewis  after  the  money  is  re¬ 
ceived?  In  any  event,  what  becomes  of 
the  original  promise  to  the  members  of 
the  League  that  the  property  should  be¬ 
long  to  them,  or  to  the  debenture  hold¬ 
ers  that  it  would  be  an  asset  of  the  fund? 

Again,  when  Mr.  Lewis  organized  the 
League  he  promised  that  the  League 
would  own  not  only  the  real  estate  but 
the  Lewis  Publishing  Company  and  the 
People's  Trust  Company.  Later,  when 
the  membership  began  to  lag,  he  forgot 
his  promise  to  the  League  as  a  whole, 
and  organized  what  he  called  the  Found¬ 
er’s  Chapter  of  the  first  100,000  members 
of  the  League,  and  to  this  chapter  he 
promised  an  endowment  of  a  million 
dollars  of  the  stock  of  the  Publishing 
Company  and  a  million  dollars  of  the 
stock  of  the  Trust  Company.  He  prom¬ 
ised  these  women  that  the  stock  of  each 
of  these  companies  would  pay  a  dividend 
of  100  per  cent  the  first  year  and  many 
times  that  amount  the  following  years, 
and  that  these  dividends  were  to  be  paid 
semi-annually  for  life  to  the  100,000 
members  of  the  Founder’s  Chapter. 

In  his  debenture  scheme,  issued  last 
Summer,  he  changed  all  this  and  prom¬ 
ised  all  of  the  real  estate  and  all  of  the 
stock  of  every  description  whatever 
would  become  the  property  of  the  Build¬ 
er’s  Fund  as  security  for  the  debentures, 
and  the  members  of  the  Founder’s 
Chapter  were  to  receive  a  $20  note  in 
lieu  of  the  semi-annual  dividend  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  During  this  time  he  represented 
that  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
publishing  enterprises  in  the  world;  that 
its  monthly  publications  had  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  circulation,  and  that  it 
was  prospering  beyond  his  fondest  hopes, 
and  would  soon  be  paying  100  per  cent 
dividends. 

In  a  recent  statement,  however,  lie  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  monthly  publications 
were  to  his  publishing  company  what  a 
case  of  appendicitis  is  to  the  human 
body ;  then  he  goes  on  in  a  page  article 
to  explain  how  and  why  the  monthly 
publications  were  not  paying  but  losing- 
money  from  month  to  month,  and  he  has 
had  another  dream  and  concluded  to 
cut  them  all  out,  so  that  now  the  only 
publication  he  will  have  after  January 
first  will  be  the  Woman’s  National 
Daily,  which  bears  no  indications  that 
we  can  see  of  a  prosperous  publication. 

It  serves,  however,  as  an  advertising 
circular  or  a  medium  of  communication 
between  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  people  to 
whom  he  expects  to  sell  the  debentures 
or  notes,  and  in  that  way  raise  the 
money  to  keep  his  other  schemes  going. 
There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  ex¬ 
planation  to  indicate  that  the  Post  Office 


Department  insists  that  a  publication 
must  have  a  legitimate  list  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  the  privil¬ 
eges  of  the  United  States  mails  at  pound 
rates,  so  that  everyone  is  left  to  form  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  reasons  of 
the  discontinuing  of  the  monthly  publi¬ 
cations  which  he  recently  boasted  had 
circulations  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  formed  part  of  a  prosperous  publish¬ 
ing  business. 

Ordinarily  whether  Mr.  Lewis  contin¬ 
ued  his  monthly  publications  or  discon¬ 
tinued  them  would  be  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  to  our  subscribers  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  us,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr.  Lewis  owes  our  people 
something  like  $20,000  which  we  have 
been  trying  to  collect  for  them.  Not 
only  that,  but  he  has  been  trying  to  raise 
three  million  of  dollars  on  notes.  He 
states  now  that  the  monthlies  were  run 
at  an  expense  of  $5,000  a  day,  and  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  Daily  is  still  run  at  an 
expense  of  about  $1500  a  day.  In  view 
of  all  of  the  circumstances  it  seems  our 
duty  to  tell  our  people  just  what  the 
circumstances  are,  and  let  them  form 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of 
the  debentures  or  10-year  notes  of  the 
straw-man  under  Mr.  Lewis’s  control. 

The  Government  requires  when  the 
subscriptions  of  one  paper  are  turned 
into  another  and  the  paper  sent  through 
the  mail  that  the  subscribers  have  the 
privilege  of  accepting  tne  new  paper  or 
demanding  their  cash  returned.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  complying  with  this  require¬ 
ment,  so  that  those  who  have  subscribed 
for  his  other  papers  need  not  accept  the 
Daily  unless  they  wish  to  do  so,  and 
may  demand  the  return  of  their  cash  for 
the  unexpired  term.  Also  the  women 
who  have  sent  him  money  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  certificates  which  were  applicable  to 
his  monthly  papers,  and  who  yet  hold 
those  certificates,  may  make  demand  of 
Mr.  Lewis  for  a  return  of  the  cash,  and 
he  would  we  think  be  under  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  returning  it  under  the  rules  of 
the  Postal  Department.  If  the  Daily 
should  later  be  discontinued  or  refused 
second  class  mail  privileges,  subscribers 
could  hardly  expect  the  return  of  the 
money  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lewis  is  now  allowing  his  notes  to  go 
unpaid. 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
lias  been  filed  against  the  Ferris  Milk  & 
Cream  Co.,  511  West  36th  street,  New 
York  City,  on  petition  of  J.  H.  Jones 
Corporation  and  others,  in  the  sum  of 
$6,76S.  Producers  of  milk  will  no  doubt 
file  the  heaviest  claims. 

If  you  are  invited  to  buy  stock  in  the 
United  Insurance  Company,  an  Arizona 
corporation  with  an  office  at  100  William 
street,  New  York  City,  take  your  time 
about  it  and  send  to  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Insurance  Hotchkiss,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  report  on  the  company.  In 
a  report  recently  issued  it  is  stated  that 
it  has  so  far  cost  the  company  $2.42  for 
every  dollar’s  worth  of  stock  sold  in  this 
State.  It  seems  to  have  done  no  other 
business  in  the  State. 

On  February  4,  1905,  I  advanced  the 
United  States  Coaster  Construction  Com¬ 
pany.  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  .$100  for  one  share 
of  stock  in  the  above  named  company.  On 
December  19,  1905,  I  received  $12  divi¬ 
dend  on  above  investment,  since  which  time 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  anything 
from  the  company,  as  they  claim  if.  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Can  you  do  any¬ 
thing  or  inform  me  from  the  above  state¬ 
ment?  g.  v.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

The  company  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  and  there  is  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  we  or  anyone  else  can  do  now  to  get 
the  money  back.  Often  when  concerns 
are  selling  stock,  they  pay  dividends  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  old  stock¬ 
holders  to  buy  more,  and  to  induce  their 
friends  to  buy.  When  such  dividends 
have  not  been  earned,  the  directors  may 
be  sued  by  a  stockholder  for  the  amount 
of  the  dividend  and  forced  to  pay  the 
amount  distributed  back  to  the  company'. 
The  directors  would  also  be  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution  in  some  of  the 
States.  But  few  holders  of  small  blocks 
of  stock  can  afford  to  go  into  law  about 
them,  and  the  guilty  directors  escape 
for  that  reason. 

The  affairs  of  the  People’s  Mutual 
Life  Association,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are 
now  being  liquidated  by  the  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance.  The  maid 
who  brought  in  our  breakfast  one  morn¬ 
ing  last  week  exhibited  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  a  check  for  60  per  cent  of  the 
money  she  had  actually  paid  in  during 
the  several  years  she  had  been  paying 
in  monthly  premiums.  She,  was  prom¬ 
ised  two  dollars  at  the  end  of  five  years 
for  every  dollar  paid  in.  Now’  she  is 
glad  to  get  back  60  cents.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  she  will  get  another  small 
dividend  later,  but  not  all  she  paid  in. 
Under  the  old  rule  of  liquidating  such 
institutions  through  the  courts  and  a  re¬ 


ceiver,  the  member  would  probably  not 
have  received  a  cent.  The  then  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  White  acted  as  attorney 
for  this  association  last  year,  when  it 
was  attempted  to  turn  the  assets  over 
to  a  syndicate  through  a  promoter. 
There  was  some  juggling  of  $50,000  be¬ 
tween  Syracuse  and  Canada.  The  report 
of  the  investigation  was  most  indefinite ; 
but  Mr.  White  was  to  have  a  $20,000 
fee  and  the  directors  a  liberal  allowance. 
The  president  of  the  Syracuse  bank 
which  handled  the  $50,000  died  suddenly, 
and  Lieut.-Gov.  White  resigned  from 
the  board  of  directors.  He  has  not  since 
figured  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Women  chiefly  were  induced  to  pass  out 
money  in  return  for  spiritual  advice.  The 
letters  produced  in  court  showed  that.  One 
woman  insisted  in  a  note  that  a  few  hours 
daily  spent  in  reading  the  correspondence 
of  “Mystic  No.  12“  had  driven  the  blem¬ 
ishes  from  her  face.  Others  wrote  of  other 
afflictions  which  had  been  dispelled  by  the 
spiritual  epistles.  But  that  evidence  was 
brought  in  merely  as  a  side  issue,  the 
point  of  importance  being  that  alongside 
the  letters  of  “Mystic  No.  12"  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  appeared  the  following  notice  as  an 
advertisement : 

‘“He  that  loveth  Providence,  lovetli  and 
helpeth  his  brother  all  he  can.  This  is  the 
vitalizing  principle  of  a  pure,  sweet,  pow¬ 
erful  and  blissful  life  here,  now  and  for¬ 
ever.  What  simpler  or  easier  way  can  the 
reader  or  subscriber  of  our  magazine  em¬ 
ploy  in  doing  good  than  by  subscribing  for 
shares  of  our  magazine  V” 

Persons  who  did  subscribe,  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  said,  lost  their  money.  Several  wit¬ 
nesses  were  on  hand  to  bear  out  that 
Mrs.  C.  Melven,  of  Webster  Grove,  St.  Louis, 
testified  she  paid  $100  for  shares  on  a  prom¬ 
ise  from  Ellis  her  money  would  earn  10  per 
cent  yearly.  It  didn't.  The  magazine  stock, 
Dorr  said,  was  sold  concurrently  with  Kor- 
nit,  and  both  were  worthless.  Dorr  read 
several  advertisements  from  the  magazine, 
one  of  which  said  : 

“Who  has  done  this?  Who  has  aided  iu 
bringing  health  and  prosperity  to  all  man¬ 
kind?  This  gentleman,  this  publisher  and 
financier  is  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ellis,  president 
of  this  magazine  corporation.  President 
Ellis's  wealth  easily  would  foot  up  to 
$1,000,000  or  more  if  he  should  care  to  sell 
out  and  withdraw  from  his  valuable  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  But  he  is  not  that  sort 
of  a  man.  lie  is  a  worker.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  business  men  in  New 
York  or  iu  the  United  States.” 

The  ad  also  said  Ellis  did  not  want 
money  so  much  as  the  co-operation  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  that  “thousands  of  souls  have 
been  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  despondency 
by  powerful  vibrations  of  our  co-operation 
with  our  co-operatives,  our  co-partners,  our 
co-workers  and  our  shareholders. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  news  re¬ 
port  of  the  trial  of  C.  E.  Ellis  and  E.  R. 
Graves  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  by  use  of  the  mails  in  selling 
worthless  stocks  of  Kornit  Co.  and  in 
the  “Magazine  of  Mysteries.”  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  the  sales  were  similar  lo 
those  employed  by  E.  G.  Lewis  to  sell 
U.  S.  Fiber  Stopper  Co.  stock,  and  Lewis 
Publishing  Company  stock.  The  Fiber 
stock  was  of  exactly  the  same  worthless 
character  as  the  Kornit  stock.  They 
were  both  based  on  undeveloped  patents, 
and  sold  under  big  promises.  j.  j.  d. 


RICHLAND  FARMS,  Frederick,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITELEGHORNS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  BAY  OLI)  CHICKS 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  devoted  to  the  three 
breeds.  All  breeding  stock  have  free  range.  No  orders 
too  small  or  too  large. 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

SEASON  OF  1911 

We  are  now  booking  advance  orders  for 

Hatching  Eggs  Day-Old  Chicks 

On  Oct.  15th  we  had  chicks  engaged  for  Spring 
delivery  up  to  half  our  capacity.  Hatching  eggs 
for  commercial  plants  a  specialty,  250  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  breeding  the  best  S.  (J.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA  PA. 


R.  C:  Rhode  island  Reds  and  Indian  Runner 

nnpl/q— Strong,  vigorous  strains  for  utility,  show 
i:..  _  0  and  export.  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


5,000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Yearling  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels.  Bred  for  eggs- 
American  Poultry  Plant,  Collins,  Ohio. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL—  Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Kggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  TITOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I’uro  bred,  pure  white  S.  C.  Leghorn  Cockerels. 
Carefully  raised.  Personal  attention  given  each 
customer.  Prices  upon  application. 

J.  L.  LEE.  Carmel,  New  York. 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

are  bred  for  heavy  laying,  heavy  weight  and  vigor. 
CHOICE  COCKKKKLS  for  sale  at  $2.50  each  for 
immediate  shipment.  Write  for  further  descrip¬ 
tions.  Address  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  STANLEY,  N.  Y. 


0  Kind,  Famous  Lakewood  Strain,  Young  and  old 
stock  cor  sale:  Hatching  eggs  for  early  delivery. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemineton,  New  Jersey. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA? 


B.  P.  Bocks.  White  P. 
Bocks,  Col.  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  $0  and  $8  a  trio.  Fine  Birds. 

J.  A.  BOBEBT8,  Malvern,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

100  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  at  $1 
each.  Blanchard  strain. 

J.SCHNEIDEB,  R.  F.  D.,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 


THE 


PCI  CRDATCn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
ULLLDiiH  I  CU  PARTRIDGES  and  pheasants 


Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WBNZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10.  Pheas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES  in  any  quantity  at 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  bargain  prices 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS  Joultry*  farm! 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS— from  200-egg  strain— $1.00 
I  and  $2.00  each.  C.  GOUDON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

PC  BE  BRED— PRIZE  WINNEB8. 

MRS.  A.  L.  SPINK,  Route  C.  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


TWO  Bags  of 
Poultry  Feed  for 
the  Price  of  ONE 

25c 


One  25c  bag  Purina] 
Chicken  Chowder 

One  25c  bag  Purina( 
Scratch  Feed 


(A  Trial  Offer  only.  Not  more  than 
two  bags  to  a  person.  Offer  limited 
to  people  living  east  of  the  Rockies.) 

Col.  Purina’s  Offer: 

I  want  you  to  thoroughly  test  Purina  Chicken  Chowder,  a 

perfect  mash  for  laying  hens.  It  is  the  natural  egg  producing 
feed,  containing  just  the  ingredients  that  are  found  in  an  egg. 
It’s  clean  and  pure  and  is  properly  propor¬ 
tioned  for  producing  the  most  eggs.  When 
used  in  connection  with  Purina  Scratch 
Feed,  it  will  produce  more  egga  than  any 
other  feed  in  the  world  and  I  can  prove  it 
to  you  with  your  hens. 


I  guarantee  to  increase  your  eggs 
or  return  your  money 

That’s  a  bold  statement  and  I  couldn’t  make 
it  if  didn’t  have  the  best  feed  in  the  country 
— the  feed  that  will  make  your  hens  lay 
more  eggs. 

Wrap  a  quarter  in  a  piece  of  paper  (or  send 
stamps)  and  mail  it  to  us  today,  with  your 
dealer’s  name,  and  I  will  ship,  through  your 
dealer,  two  25c  bags  of  Purina  Poultry 
Feed,  freight  prepaid.  If  you  fail  to  get 
more  eggs,  the  feed  will  not  cost  you  a 
penny.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain.  The  offer  ia  limited, 
so  mail  the  coupon  today. 

Col.  Purina  %  Ralston  Purina  Mills, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PURINA  CHICKEN 
CHOWDER 
|  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  | 

Please  sendme  one25cbag 
Purina  Chicken  Chowder 
and  one  25c  bag  Purina 
Scratch  (Feed  on  a  more 
eggs  or  money  back  guar¬ 
antee. 

Inclosed  Is  25c— I  want  my 
hens  to  lay  more  eggs. 

Your 

Name  _ _ 

St. 

No _ 

Town 

Sta  te _ 

Dealers 
Name _ 


You  can  join  with  three  of 
your  neighbors,  making  a  club 
of  four,  and  send  one  dollar  for 
eightbags  for  the  priceof  four. 
Offer  limited— mail  today.  13 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
October  26  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets.  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail"  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .31 

a 

32 

Mfa 

.36 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

. . .  .26 

@ 

.30 

30 

.33 

Lower  Grades  _ 

...  .23 

@ 

.25 

24® 

.28 

Storage . 

. . .  .25 

@ 

.30 

.29® 

State  Dairv,  best  — 

...  .27 

® 

.29 

.32 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .23 

<■' 

.25 

25® 

.26 

Factory . 

@ 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .20 

@ 

.22 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

® 

.16 

•  17@ 

.19 

Common  t,o  Good  .... 

@ 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

@ 

11 

.10® 

.13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .35 

@ 

.40 

.38® 

.43 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .32 

@ 

.35 

.33 

.38 

Common  to  Good., 

...  .18 

@ 

.20 

23® 

.24 

Storage . 

. .  .19 

@ 

.26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

® 

2.95 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

® 

2.4a 

Pea . . 

...  2.25 

@ 

2.15 

Qt 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

®  2.55 

Red  Kidney . 

...  3.10 

fa)  3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

...  .21 

@ 

.23 

Common  to  Good . . . 

...  .18 

@ 

.20 

Pacific  Coast . 

<<• 

.16 

German  Crop,  1910. , 

...  .42 

.46 

CIDER  VINEGAR 


Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots : 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  @  .24 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 

DRIED  FKD1T8 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .09  ®  10  .15 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .08  .09®  .12 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .06 

Raspberries . 22  @  .24 

Cherries . 11  @  .12 


FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  bbl  2.00  @3.50 

Snow .  2.50  @  4.00 

Nyack  Pippin . 2.25  @  3.15 

King .  3.00  @  5.00 

McIntosh .  2.50  @  5.60 

Twenty  Ounce .  2.50  @  5,00 

Greening .  2.00  ®  5.50 

Jonathan .  3.00  @  5.50 

York  Imperial .  3.00  @  3.76 

Baldwin .  1.50  @  3.75 

Quinces,  bbl .  2.00  ®  4 .00 


Cranberries,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  6.00 

Pears.  Seekel,  bbl . 

2.50 

@  6.00 

Kieffer . 

1.25 

@  3.00 

Bartlett . 

2.06 

@  6.00 

Anjou . 

®  4.00 

Bose . 

3.00 

®  5.50 

Sheldon . 

.2.50 

®  4.00 

Louise  Bonne . 

2.60 

@  4.00 

Grapes,  4-Ib.  bkt . 

.14 

®  .17 

8-lb.  bkt . 

.20 

®  .23 

Bulk,  ton . 

50.00 

@80.00 

Chestnuts,  60  lbs . 

NUTS 

4.00  @8.00 

Shellbarks,  50  lbs 

2.50 

®  3.00 

Black  Walnuts,  bu.... 

.75 

®  1.00 

HONEY 

White  Clover,  lb . 

.12 

®  .16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

.11 

®  12 

Extracted,  lb . 

.07 

®  .09 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

N.  Y.  State . 

1.50 

@  1.60 

Long  Island,  bbl  .... 

1.60 

®  2.12 

Jersey,  bbl . 

1 .50 

®  1.75 

Maine . 

1.25 

®  1.60 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.05 

®  .10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

®  1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 

7.00 

@11.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

(at  .35 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

@  4.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.75 

@  2.50 

Egg  Plants,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.25 

Lettuce. !6-bbl  bkt _ 

.50 

@  1  (10 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

@  1.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

(a)  .45 

Peas,  ±5  bbl.  bkt . 

1.00 

@  2.50 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl. . . 

.75 

@  2.00 

Onions.  OrangeCo.,  bag  1.00 

@  1 .50 

Conn.  White,bbl... 

2.50 

@  3.00 

White  pickle,  bu . 

1.00 

@  1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.25 

@  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 

@  1. 00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box 

.60 

@  1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

@  1.00 

White,  bbl . 

1.00 

@  1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.12 

@  .14 

Fowls .  .... 

.13 

@  .14 

Roosters . 

09 

@  .10 

Ducks . 

.16 

@  .17 

Geese . 

.13 

@  14 

Turkeys . 

@  .16 

each  ,03@  .05 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Fcv,  old . 

.21 

@ 

.22 

.23® 

.26 

Common  to  Good _ 

.17 

.20 

.19® 

.22 

Spring . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.19 

@ 

.21 

■22@ 

.25 

Good  to  Choice . 

.17 

@ 

.18 

.18® 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

@ 

.24 

Fowls . 

14 

.17 

16® 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.15 

@ 

.20 

Geese,  spring . 

.20 

@ 

.22 

Squabs,  doz . 

@  4.00 

Guineas,  spring,  pair.. 

.65 

1.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs.. 

5.10 

@ 

6.80 

Bulls . 

3.60 

@ 

4.40 

Cows . 

Calves. 

2.20 

@ 

6.00 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. .. 

7-50 

@10  50 

Culls .  . 

4.00 

fa) 

6.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

<Q) 

fa) 

4.50 

7.25 

Hogs. 


9.00  ®  9.45 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Spring,  bu .  1.14 

No.  2.  Red .  .99 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .56  ®  .56 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .35  ®  .40 
Rye . 80  @  84 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ®  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  @  20.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  ®  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  ®  20  00 

Clover . 13.00  ®  17.00 

Wild  Hay. . 9.00  ®  11.00 

8traw,  Rye . 10.00  ®  11.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ®  9.00 


Garget. 

I  have  a  very  fine  cow,  calf  five  weeks 
old ;  at  times  her  milk  will  clot  or  get 
lumpy,  udder  gets  hard  on  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  and  I  can  get  no  milk. 
It  only  lasts  about  a  day  or  pight,  then 
milk  comes,  hut  is  lumpy.  Will  you  give 
me  cause  and  remedy  for  same? 

Virginia.  c.  N.  a. 

We  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  cause  in 
this  case,  as  garget  is  due  to  any  one  of 
a  large  number  of  different  causes.  Avoid 
rough  or  irregular  milkiug,  or  change  of 
food  and  see  that  there  is  no  cause  of 
bruising  of  the  udder.  At  time  of  attack, 
bathe  the  udder  with  hot  water,  three 
times  a  day,  and  then  rub  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  poke  root,  used  warm.  a.  s.  a. 

Bloody  Milk. 

What  cau  f  do  for  my  cow?  She  is  giv¬ 
ing  bloody  milk  from  one  teat.  About  two 
months  ago  she  scratched  her  udder,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fore  teats.  I  treated  it  all 
the  time  with  different  things,  it  has  about 
healed,  hut  she  still  gives  bloody  milk 
from  one  teat.  She  is  au  extra  good  cow. 

West  Virginia.  m.  f.  b. 

The  milk  will  not  be  likely  to  have  its 
normal  appearance  before  the  wound  has 
fully  healed.  Wash  the  wound  once  daily 
with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  coal  tar  dis¬ 
infectant  and  then  apply  a  little  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment.  When  the  wound  heals, 
should  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  milk  persist,  bathe  the  udder  with 
cold  water  twice  daily  and  then  with  a 
lotion  composed  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
alum  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  give  a 
dram  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  feed,  night 
and  morning  for  10  days.  Do  not  give  the 
iron  if  the  cow  is  in  calf.  If  she  will  not 
take  the  drugged  feed,  add  a  couple  of 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt  with  each  dose  of 
inediciue.  a.  s.  a. 

Lamb  With  Cough, 

Some  time  ago  I  came  in  possession  of  i 
a  few  Spring  lambs,  one  of  which  had  a 
cough,  resembling  au  old  person  who  had 
contracted  a  severe  cold,  and  which  seemed 
very  tight  on  the  chest.  I  am  at  a  loss 
what  it  can  be.  I  have  applied  the  only 
known  remedy  to  me  for  a  cold,  pine  tar 
applied  on  the  nose,  and  also  given  in¬ 
ternally,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  any 
good.  None  of  the  rest  of  the  flock  seem 
to  be  troubled  with  it.  What  would  you 
recommend?  I  have  had  the  care  of  sheep 
for  more  than  20  years,  but  have  never 
seen  a  case  resembling  this  in  all  that 
time.  It  appears  worse  at  night  when 
they  are  resting.  c.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

The  lamb  doubtless  has  either  chronic 
bronchitis  or  a  slight  pneumonia.  Give  a 
dessertspoonful  of  glycol leroin  twice  a  day 
and  if  necessary  increase  to  three  such 
doses  a  day.  We  have  found  this  medicine 
effective  for  lung  troubles  of  sheep.  See 


that  the  stable  is  kept  clean  and  perfectly 
ventilated,  if  the  sheep  are  housed  at  night. 
Cough  often  is  due  to  noxious  gases  in  the 
stable.  Another  common  cause  of  cough  is 
the  presence  of  worms  in  the  air  passages 
of  the  lungs:  hilt  were  that  the  cause  in 
this  case  the  other  lambs  no  doubt  would 
be  similarly  affected.  a.  s.  a. 

Cow  Holding  Up  Milk. 

A  three-year-old  heifer  with  second  calf 
which  has  been  vealed  three  months  will 
not.  give  down  her  milk  unless  she  has  a 
pail  of  slop  or  ground  food  at  time  of 
milking.  What  can  be  done  to  break  her 
of  the  habit?  Will  this  habit  of  holding 
up  her  tnilk  have  a  teudency  to  do  any 
harm  or  would  you  get  rid  of  her  for 
beef?  r.  d.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  milking  operation  evidently  has  at 
some  time  or  another  been  an  unpleasant 
or  painful  experience  for  this  cow,  and 
she  therefore  is  nervous  and  holds  up  her 
milk.  It  may  be  that  the  teats  are  or  have 
been  sore.  Apart  from  the  annoyance 
caused  the  milker  by  the  habit  mentioned, 
holding  up  of  milk  can  do  no  harm,  so 
long  as  she  is  milked  cleanly  and  reg¬ 
ularly.  The  giving  of  some  food  at  milk¬ 
ing  time  is  a  quite  common  practice  among 
dairymen.  It  diverts  the  cow’s  attention 
and  so  lessens  nervousness  and  tendency 
not  to  "let  down”  well.  It  is  possible 
that  without  giving  food  the  milk  might 
be  made  to  come  down  by  simply  giving 
a  very  gentle  and  soothing  massage  of 
the  udder  for  a  few  minutes  before  actual¬ 
ly  withdrawing  milk.  a.  S.  a. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT -- proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


„ . . . — 77  \  ,  tur  i/urummy. 

How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  pooling.  Valuable  information 
tr©«  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writ©  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  mon«y. 

0.  W.  Inumoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  II. V. 


Chestnuts-Live  Poultry-Fancy  Eggs 

Shin  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229  Washington  St..  New  York 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  Now  York. 


pi.KASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Ponitry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies.  etc.  X  «.  WOOirtTAIUf,  *02  On-enrrldi  8t.,  n.  Y. 


Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 


APPLES,  PEARS  aud  all  Fruits-  and 
Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products. 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  goods.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


W B ntPfi — Two  American  women  (mother  and 
»i  uiiiuu  daughter  with  country  training  preferred) 

for  general  housework.  Dodge  Farm,  Washington,  Conn. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

two  or  more  milkers  in  family.  Position  permanent 
to  satisfactory  party.  Healthy  locality  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Address  "Holstein,”  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTFfl-ABOUT  JANUART  1st,  married 

IlHIl  I  LU  man  as  a  hustling  working  manager 
to  plant  about  one  hundred  acres  of  apple  trees 
in  New  Jersey  on  cultivated  land;  excellent  loca¬ 
tion.  45  miles  from  New  York  City.  Must  be 
willing  to  board  the  required  help  if  necessary. 
Free  house,  milk  aud  garden.  Give  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  reference,  size  of  family  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  “L.,“  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED—  Farm  of  10  acres  or  more  Small  cash 
down .  balance  on  terms.  Letter  B.  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


IRfl  Farme  I’OR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IvlU  I  U I  III  0  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Rkedkr,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Good  home  farms  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

WANTFn-AB0UT  100  flCRES  G00D  LflND  Wel1  lo- 

|*  I  LU  cated  near  village  and  railroad.  Good 
buildings,  fruit.  Pay  cash.  Particulars  first  letter. 
1' .  Merritt  Ellsworth. 13  Providence  PL, Albany, N.Y. 


OAT  T7-FARM  OF  ONE  HUN- 
CJTAL/L,  DRED  ACRES,  in  alfalfa 
belt,  11  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  at  $50  per  acre,  on 
easv  terms.  Two  good  houses;  plenty  fruit;  ample 
outbuildings.  Basement  barn;  8  acre  wood  lot. 

S.  S.  VAN  ALSTINE,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


! 


ReduceThal  Feed  Bill 

Increase  your  milk  supply  at  the 
same  time  by  feeding  Dried  Brewers 
Grains  and  Malt  Sprouts.  Send  for 
our  valuable  descriptive  booklet  on 
Points  for  Stock  Feeders. 


Farmers  Feed  Co., 

76th  St.  East  River,  New  York  City. 


OHIO  DUROC  PIGS  S8  '.  V  WEEKs!'DcG'raff!  ff 
SUFFOLK  &  TUNIS  SHEEP 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURG  &  WHITE 
CRESTED  BLACK  POLISH  COCKERELS. 
AUSTIN  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs.N.Y. 


For  Sale,Toggenberg  Buck 

Young,  Splendid  Animal. 

E.  GORDON,  Box  116,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Write  for  price 
list,  it’s  free.  DE  KI.KINE  BROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 


FFRRFT<V~Here  E  anl  asain,  dealing  in  rnff  on 

i  LnilLIO  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  SPENCER,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE  ONE  In  good  working  condi- 
CUAIN  QliPAPATfiO  tion.  Suitable  for  engine 
UK  AIN  oJulAKAlUK  five  to  eight  horse  power. 

Price,  $80,  if  taken  soon. 
WM.  H.  WHITE,  :-  Box  33,  Towners.  N.Y. 


WANTFIl  AGENTS  T0  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

YYHI1  I  LU  Easy  to  sell.  Big  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address,  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Poultry  for  Profit 

Locations  in  the  Southeast  should  appeal  to 
Poultry  Raisers.  The  ease  with  which  poul¬ 
try  can  be  raised  there  and  the  demand  mean 
best  advantage  in  protit  making.  The  cli- 
mato  gives  a  laying  period  of  ten  and  one- 
half  months— hens  get  green  food  for  that 
time.  Poultry  products  find  market  at  high 
prices  in  Southern  cities,  the  North  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  Lauds  at  a  low  price  suited 
for  poultry,  for  fruit  truck  and  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Our  publications  sent  on  request. 

Homeseekers’  Tickets  via  Ohio  River  Gateways 
M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent  Southern  Kullnay 

1341  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

by  Keeping  themWell 


On  request  we  will  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  J.  C.  Nuckols’ 
book,  " Poultry  Diseases  and 
How  to  Prevent  Them,”  also  a 
free  small  sample  package  of 
Esso  Chicken  Charcoal.  Or,  if 
you  prefer  a  larger  package  of 
Esso  Charcoal,  inclose  7  cts.  in 
stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing. 

The  S.  Obermayer  Co. 
652  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,Peekskill,  N.Y. 


MAKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining, 
"skes  bone  and 

Increases  Egg- 
Production  when 
Eggs  are  high 


GRIT 


Ask  your  deuler,  or  send  us  gl.OO  for  two 
100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Hone's  “Bred-to-Lay” 


Choice  breeders  of 
1919  at  bargain 

R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 

I).  K,  HONK,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sliaron  Springs,  New  York 


enp  C1I  C— Farm  of  260 acres,  10  room  house, 
■  Un  OALC  four  barns,  fifty  cow  stalls,  two 
fine  silos,  wagon  house,  hen  house.  Buildings  are 
in  good  condition.  Price,  $4,000.  one-half  cash. 
Sixty  head  of  stock  are  usually  kept  on  this  farm. 
No  992  in  our  large  catalogue  of  great  bargains. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.  N.Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Pure  Bred  Prizewinners. 
MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  New  York. 


F&mos«!yn  S,  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Breeding  Hens  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Also 
promising  Cockerels  cheap  in  quantities. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


For  Sale:  300  Pairs  of  Mated  Homer  Pigeons 

Write  for  particulars. 

P.  T  MCNAMARA,  SUKLTEK  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


The  only  incubator  made  with  every  feature  approved  by  government  experts 

in  the  Official  report  ou  Incubators.  (U.8.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No  296) 
Dead  Air  space  between  walls,  strong  legs,  clear  top.  Double  Disc  regulator  chick 
nursery,  glass  doors;  are  a  few  of  the  special  features.  Hatches  Iurgest  percentage 
of  chicks  and  costs  less  than  any  other  reliable  incubator.  Write  for  catalog  giving 
—  much  valuable  poultry  information.  Book  sent  free.  Send  for  it  at  once  *  *  * 

SURE.  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  44  Fremont.  Neb. 
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Great  Pi  ice  Wrecking  Sale! 

READ  THIS  WONDERFUL  FALL  OFFER 


50,000  Bargains 

Our  stock  includes  everything 
from  a  needle  to  a  locomotive. 
The  largest  stock  of  manufactured 
articles  to  be  found  under  the  sun. 
Our  wonderful  Catalog  which  we 
term  the  " Price  Wrecker,  ”  tells  all 
about  our  operations.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  See  coupon  below.  17  years 
of  honest  dealing.  Besides  cur  capital 
stock  and  surplus  is  over  $1,030,000. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed. 


What  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co,  Means  to  You 

We  are  your  protection  against  the  high  prices  usually  asked  by  dealers.  Our  business  is 
built  on  original  lines.  We  are  known  everywhere  as  the  “World’s  Bargain  Center.”  We 
save  you  money.  We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  Sales,  Receivers’ Sales  and  Manufactures’ 
Sales.  Every  single  article  on  sale  in  this  ad,  is  guaranteed  brand  new  and  first  class.  It 
is  equal  in  quality  to  goods  sold  by  dealers  anywhere.  You  make  no  mistake  on  any  selec¬ 
tion  from  this  page  in  sending  your  order  at  once.  Read  every  word  of  this  magnificent 
merchandise  offer  and  you  will  easily  understand  why  we  call  our  literature,  catalogs 
and  booklets  “Price  Wreckers.”  This  is  our  vocation  —  wrecking  prices.  We  do  this 
in  the  most  thorough  manner.  We  save  you  from  30/6  to  50)(  in  the  purchasing  of  your  everyday  wants. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 

If  you  buy  any  goods  that  do  not 
give  you  satisfaction  you  can  re¬ 
turn  same  at  our  freight  expense 
both  ways,  and  you  will  receive 
your  money  back  in  full.  Any 
banker  anywhere  will  tell  you  who  we 
are,  or  you  can  write  to  the  Continental 
Commercial  Bank,  or  Drover's  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  They  all  know  us. 


colors  wanted.  Price  per  sq.  yd 


PRINT  LINOLEUMS. 

MP-59.  A  Splendid 

grade  of  Print  Linoleum  in 
exact  imitation  of  quarter 
sawed  oak.  6  ft.  AQ. 
wide.  Per  sq.yd.. . .  wav 
MP-61.  Patterns  of 
extra  heavy  grade  Print 
Linoleums  All  colors;  2  to 

2i  yds.  wide.  State  42c 


NOTTINGHAM  CURTAINS. 

M.  P.  531.  These  magnifi¬ 
cent  Nottingham  Curtains  coine 
white  only;  30  in.  wide  92  in. 
long.  They  are  the  best  value  in 
low-price  curtain  ever  sold.  Made 
of  extra  quality  of  net  In  the 
newest  and  most  popular  designs. 
Sure  to  wear  well  and  M  4  _ 
please  you.  Per  pair *|  |  Q 


»*r  I 
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HIGH  QUALITY  SMYRNA  RUGS. 

M.  P.  45.  Heavy,  rever¬ 
sible  Smyrna  Rug.  Handsome 
oriental  pattern.  Red  or  green 
ground;  border  colors  tan, 
blue  or  red.  Can  be  used  either 
side  up.  Offered  to  you  at 
exactly  one-half  its  value.  State 
colors  wanted  when  ordering. 
30xG0  in.  $0.78  30x72  in.$1.60 
6x9  ft....  3.25  9x12  ft...  6.96 


OUR  FAMOUS  WOOL  SPUN  BLANKETS. 

24-B.  This  is  our  Wool 

(SpunBlanket.  Wovenfrom 
yarn  especially  prepared 
Ends  have  deep  fancy  bord¬ 
ers  and  are  finished  with  silk 
tape.  Soft,  warm,  comfy.  Cob 
$1.30  or,  gray.  Do  not  6how  soil 

quickly.  Positively  guaranteed  Size  62x78  ins. 
Shipping  weight  about  4  lbs.  A  big 
bargain.  Price  per  pair . 


$1.98 


Comfortable  Recking  Chair. 

l-A-764.  Roomy,  Comfortable 

Parlor  or  Library  Rocker.  Richly 
designed  and  embossed  golden 
oak  frame.  Indestructible 
spring  seat.  Broad,  diamond- 
tufted  back.softlyupholstered; 
broad  arms;  large,  handsome, 
durable.  Covering  is  black 
drill  in  imitation  leather. 

Retail  value  87.00.  Our  price. .  >3.95 


NEW  LUMBER. 

'Lot  No.  901.  Yellow 

Pine  Ceiling;  Matched  and  Beaded;  Standard 
Lengths;  Bright;  Kiln  Dried.  A  EA 

No.  2  grade  fx4.  Per  1000  ft . 01  v.vv 

This  is  only  one  Item  out  of  our  20,000,000 
ft.  of  Building  Lumber.  Our  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Catalog  lists  a  thousand  other  equally 
good  bargains  from  the  lowest  grade  Sheathing 
Lumber  to  highest  quality  Hardwood  Flooring, 


PLUMBING  MATERIAL. 

Everything  needed  in 
Plumbing  Material.  Our 
prices  mean  a  saving  to  you 
of  30  to  60  per  cent.  Here 
is  an  illustration  of  a  bath¬ 
room  outfit  we  aresellingat 
^ft*y  Cft  Your  plumber 
Oul.SU.  would  ask  you 
about  860.00  for  this  same_outfit. 
describes  them  in  detail. 


Our  Catalog 
Write  us  today. 


ELEGANT  OAK  DRESSER.* 

l-Z-852.  An  Astonishing  Oak 

Dresser  Value.  Colonial  style,  4 
drawers,  brass  pulls,  safe  locks, 
French  bevel  plate  mirror  24  ins. 
high;  rounded  frame,  neatly 
carved  top,  rounded  scroll  stand¬ 
ards,  shapely  dresser  top  40x19 
ins.  Good  casters,  splendid  gold¬ 
en  finish  on  solid  oak. 

Worth  dbl.  Price  only 


S6.P0 


GEM  STEEL  RANGE.  $12.50 

l-PW-621.  Empire  Gem  Steel 

Range,  guaranteed  in  every  way. 
Neat  appearing  and  first-class 
baker.  Price  No.  8-10  as  illus¬ 
trated.  with reser-  D4A  4C 
voir,  high  closet. .  .  *.  $  |  ■  I  w 

Price  without  reser¬ 
voir  and  high  closet. 


$12.50 


Open  Face,  Dust  Proof  Watch. 

A  price  wrecking  offer  on  thla 

watch.  Century  movement  guaran¬ 
teed  for  three  years.  Solid  Nickel 
case,  screw  back  and  front;  richly 
engraved.  Stem  wind;hardend 
and  tempered  hair  spring.  Latest 
model.  Will  last  a  fife-  Cl  AC 
time.  28-B-W-3.  Price.  O  I  .99 
Postage  on  Watch  8c.  By  register- 
ed  mail  16c.  30  days  allowed. 


1500  FUR  SETS  AT  $1.85. 

A  Great  Bargain  in  Fashion 
able  French  Coney  Fur  Sets.  Scarf 
is  throw  style,  is  64  ins.  long  and 
lined  with  satin.  Muff  is  shield 
design  and  warmly  padded;  lined 
-"■with  Farmer’s  satin.  Is  12  ins. 
wide  13 "ins.  long.  Cannot  be 
duplicated  under  |5.00.  Colors, 
black  or  brown.  Cl  QE 

27-A-1000.  (Postage  22c) v  LOv 


LADIES’  TAILORED  SUIT. 

This  Ladles'  Mannish  Tailored 

Suit  made  of  Thibet  cloth.  You  could 
not  buy  the  material  alone  at  our  price 
for  this  suit  beautifully  made,  stylish 
and  perfect  fitting.  It  is  single  breast¬ 
ed.  straight  front,  semi-fitted  back. 
Colors  black  or  navy  blue.  Sizes  32  to 
44  in.  bust  measure.  Shipping  weight 
5  lbs. 

Price  only. . 


LAD 


S’  PATENT  COLT  BLUCHERS. 

This  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  high  gTade  patent  leather  shoes 
at  a  give  away  price.  They  are  made 
the  latest  city  style.  Dull  mat  top; 
perforated  toe  caps.  Cuban  heels 
and  extension  sole._ 

Sizes  2  Vi  to  8;  WiHth  C.  D.  E. 
and  EE.  Price  per  Cl  A  A 

air  only . OI.UU 

rice  per  dozen . $10.80 


LADIES’  ALL  WOOL  SKIRT. 

All  Wool  Panama  Skirt.  Made 

the  very  latest  “Tunic effect.'  ’Beau¬ 
tifully  trimmed  with  silk  soutache 
braid  and  satin  covered  buttons. 
Nobby  and  dressy.  Made  to  sell  at 
$7.60.  Your  money  back  if  you 
don’t  like  it.  Colors  black  or  blue. 
Sizes  22  to  30  in  waist,  37  to  44  front. 

27-A-110.  Price  CO  fiC 

(Postage  16c) . Qa.OJ 


HIGH-GRADE  MILLWGRK. 

Lot  No.  6858.  Size  2  ft.  wide, 

6  ft.  high;  l  J  in.  thick;  4  Cl  1  A 
panels,  nicely  painted.  Ea.$  I  ■  I  *1 
25  carloads  of  doors,  all  kinds  and 
grades  in  different  wood  at  carload 
lot  prices.  Millwork  of  all  kinds 
from  2c  Corner  Block  to  a  Colonial 
Front  Entrance  Frame  at. . . .  $3.75 
Every  article  guaranteed.  Send  for 
our  general  catalog. 


MODERN  HEATING  PLANTS. 

All  kinds  of  heating  apparatus. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  a  modern, 
up-to-date  steam  or  hot  water  system 
cheaper  than  any  other  concern. 
Complete  plans  and  instructions  go 
with  every  plant.  We  loan  you 
tools  free.  Write  for  our  Heating 
Catalog  and  Free  Estimate.  Each 
plant  backed  by  our  Guarantee  Bond, 
save  you  60  per  cent. 


RAWHIDE  READY  ROOFING. 

Fire,  Hail  and  Weather-Proof. 

Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Made 
from  pure  asphalt.  Recomended  b 
fire  underwriters.  108  ft.  to  a  ro] 
with  nails  and  cement.  Requires 
no  coating  after  laying.  Price  per 
roll.  Cl  04 

1  Fly  Guaranteed  6  yrs.  O  I .  £,  L 

2  “  “  9  “  .  1.43 

3  *'  "  12  '* .  1.71 


Superior  Gasoline 
Pumping  Engine. 

The  finest  ever  for  pump¬ 
ing  water,  running  cream 
separarator,  etc.  Complete 
with'atrimmmgs.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  installing  and  oper¬ 
ating.  Sold  on  SO  days  free 

Fh?P.  Price... $36.00 

4  H.  P.  Frice . .$64.00 


Proof 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

100,000  Squares  of  new  Steel 

Roofing,  which  we  are  now  selling  at 
the  following  price,  freight  Cl  C  A 
prepaid  Flatper  square  $  I  «uU 
Corrugated  v  Crimped  or  A  QC 
Standing  Seam.  Per  sq.  I.GU 
Our  High-Grade  Galvanized  Rust- 
Roofing  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.03 


CEDAR  SHINGLES. 

Lot  No.  923.  Common  Staf  A. 

Star  6  to  2,  16  Ins.  Red  Cedar  Shln- 

fles,  6  in.  clear  butt.  C4  1  A 

rice  per  1000 . g£,|  U 

-  These  shingles  are  an  excellent 

grade  for  repair  work,  just  the  kind  to  use  for 
covering  sheds,  barns  and  other  buildings  of 
like,  character.  We  sell  many  betteT  grades. 
White  Cedar,  also  Fancy  and  Square  Butt 
Dimensions  Shingles  at  $5.00  and  up  per  1,000. 


FIRST  CLASS  PUMP. 

BC  A  Will  buy  a  high-grade  set 

■vV  length  lift  pump,  fitted  with 
4  foot  set  length  and  3x10  in.  cylinder. 
You  will  pay  almost  double  elsewhere. 
Our  stock  of  pumps  is  most  complete. 
We  can  supply  your  requirements  and 
save  you  money  on  every  purchase.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  figures.  High 
quality  and  low  prices  guaranteed. 


per  square  up.  Send  for  our  Roofing  Bcok- 
let.  Tells  all  about  our  freight  prepaid  offer. 


BUGGY  AND  HARNESS 

This  Fine  Leather  Quarter  Top 

Buggy,  black  with  Brewster 
green  gear,  \  tires,  nar 
row  or  wide 
track . . 


Fine  Single  Strap  Harness, 

Cl  A  fifi  At  this  price 
v  I  v.90  we  furnish 
light  new  harness.  Send 
for  booklet. 


PERFECT  ELECTRIC  WELD  FENCING. 

We  secured  this  Fencing 
at  Salvage  Sale.  Aside 
from  being  weather  beaten 
it  is  as  good  as  new. 

No.  24. — 26  in.  Stays,  6  in.  apart.  1  Q1A 
Wt.  per  rod  7.5  lbs.  Price  per  rod.  I  ©2U 
No.  24. — 26  in.  Stays.  12  in.  apart.  1 
Wt.  per  rod  6.8  lbs.  Price  per  rod. .  9  DC 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  Wire  and  Fencing. 


SPECIAL  SINGLE  BARREL  SHOT  GUN. 

This  Gun  Strong  and  Reli¬ 
able.  Taper  choke  bored, 
automatic  ejector;  12  or  16 
gauge;  reinforced  breech, 
case  hardened  frame;  good  quality  fore  end  and 
full  pistol  grip  stock;  rubber  butt  plat#. 
Weight  about  6j  lbs. 

1S-B-510.  12  gauge,  30  or  32  in.  single  bar¬ 
rel,  with  ejector,  $3.70.  16  gauge  sin- CO  7  A 
gle  barrel,  with  ejector,  30  in.  barrel.  $ O.  I  U 


MAGNIFICENT  SUIT  less  than  COST 

We  captured  an  Entire  Stock  at 

at  a  ridiculously  low  price.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Handsome  black  cheviot  suit, 
newest  model,  tailored  by  experts.  Coat 
1  round  sack  style;  vest  popular  single 
breasted.  Notice — We  send  with  this 
suit  an  extra  pair  of  pants.  Out  latest 
mode.  Color,  gray;  guaranteed. 

25-A-52.  Suit  with  extra  CA  QC 
trousers . . . 


$10.00  OVERCOAT-ONLY  $5.25. 

This  well  tailored,  perfect-fitting 

single-breasted  Frieze  overcoat.  Thick¬ 
ly  padded  and  quilted  lining.  This 
coat  is  roomy,  durable  and  stylish. 
Positively  guaranteed.  Sizes;  34  to  44 
in.  chest  measure;  Length,  regulation, 
46  in.  Average  weight  6$  lbs. 

25-A-208.  Color  Black . $5.25 

25-A-209.  Color  Dark  Grey . 6.25 


£$*  5000  FLEECED  SHIRTS  35c. 

Regular  Standard  Heavy  Weight, 

heavily  fleeced,  close  flat  knit  Un¬ 
derwear,  made  from  specially  se¬ 
lected  cotton.  Made  for  good, 
.  hard  wear  and  are  soft  and  warm. 
1 60c  value.  Color,  light  brown. 
24.B-4000.  Undershirts,  QE« 

sizes  34  to  46,  price .  Wwv 

24-B-4005.  Drawers,  sizes 32  QEa 
to  44  ins.  waist  measure, price  wwv 


MEN’S  PATENT  BLUCHER  SHOES 

While  they  last  5,000  pairs 

of  Men’s  Patent  Colt  Blucher 
$3.60  Shoes,  at  a  saving  to  you 
of  $1.65.  We  took  the  entire  i 
output  of  the  factory.  This| 

Is  perfect  fitting  shoe.  Sizes 
6  to  11.  Widths  C,  D,  E  and 
EE.  AC 

Price  per  pair. .. .  01.3a 
Price  per  dozen  pair  .  $21. 00 


MEN’S  RUBBER  BOOTS. 

An  astonishing  bargain  in  Men’s 

High  Grade  Rubber  Boot.  Made  of 
pure  gum.  Duck  or  “Snag  Proof” 
foot.  Most  durable  ever  offered  at  the 
price.  Made  especially  for  us  by  one 
of  the  most  reliable  foot-wear  makers 
on  earth.  We  buy  in  enormous 
quantities,  enabling  us  to  D  A44 
offer  this  boot  per  pair.  ,.$u 
Price  per  dozen . .  $40.00 


1 


$3.60  BUYS  31  BARREL  TANK. 

Made  of  Heavy  Galvan¬ 
ized  steel,  and  steel  bound. 

Larger  sizes  at  low  prices. 

Cl  ft  A  Buys  Five  Feet 

WlaOv  Steel  Hog  Trough. 

Made  of  §-in.  thick  boiler 

steel  with  heavy  legs  and  -  - 

cross  bars.  Built  so  strong  no  animal  can  break 
or  injure.  5  ft.  long,  12  in.  wide,  0  in.  deep. 
Send  for  special  tank  and  trough  circular. 


PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALE. 

07  For  thls  Guaranteed  600. 

vliTfv  pound  guaranteed  Portable 
Platform  Scale,  which  will  weigh  accur-e 
ately.  We  have  a  full  line  of  Portable 
Platform  Scales  ranging  from 
600  lbs  to  2,000  lbs.  Also  wagon 
iand  stock  scales,  both  pit  and 
pitless,  and  platform  scales  for 
„  mercantile  and  home  use.  We  j 

sell  only  the  guaranteed  kind. 


CEMENT  BUILDING  BLOCK  MACHINE. 

014  Of  For  a  first-class, 

V  I  W«Ow  practical  cement 
building  block  machine* 

Blocks  8x8x16  in.  You  can 
make  whole,  half  and  quarter 
blocks.  Turns  out  100  blocks 
a  day.  We  can  supply  you 
complete  equipment  for  mak¬ 
ing  cement  blocks  and  other 
concrete  products.  Write  us. 


■•'FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  57 

35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 

I  saw  your  ad  in  Thi  Rural,  Ne  w-Yoiiker 
I  am  interested  in . 


Send  me  free  of  all  charges  your  1000  page  catalog. 
Send  the  following  additional  books . 


Name 


lown . .  County. 


State .  . 


R.  F.  D. 


P .  O .  Box .... 
What 

,  Pa. 


THE  PRICE  WRECKING  CATALOG 

How  to  Answor  This  Ad. 

We  publish  a  1 ,000  page  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  that  we  call  “The  Price 
Wrecker.”  It  is  a  book  descriptive  of  our  op¬ 
erations.  It  explains  our  purchases  at  Sheriffs’ 
Sales,  Receivers’  Sales  and  Manufacturers’ 
Sales.  The  goods  are  shown  true  t,o  life  and 
fully  described.  Our  broad,  binding  guarantee 
is  fully  outlined.  The  liberal  terms  we  make 
our  customers  have  made  us  thousands  of 
friends  everywhere.  No  chance  for  you  to  go 
wrong.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  our  business  methods.  Low  prices  combined  with 
quick,  accurate  service  has  given  us  a  vast  army  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  Catalog  is  the  most  wonderful  book  published 
anywhere.  Each  one  costs  over  $1.00  to  produce,  yet  we 
give  it  to  you  absolutely  free  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  next  column  and  send  it  to  us 
at  once,  and  we  will  immediately  mail  you  free  of  all  charge 
this  magnificent  Economy  Guide,  “The  Great  Price  Wrecker.” 

If  there  are  any  special  articles  you  are  interested  in  say  so 
on  ihis_  coupon.  We  will  give  you  complete  information. 


WE  SEND  FREE  ANY  OF  THESE  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

la  addition  to  our  mammoth  thousand  page  catalog,  we  publish  several 
special  booklets  more  fully  covering  the  various  subjects. 


CLOTHING  BOOK 

Our  handsome  and  com¬ 
plete  Men  and  Boys’ 
Clothing  book  containing 
latest  clothing  ideas  at 
wrecking  prices.  Will  save 
you  30  to  50  per  cent. 


LINOLEUM  BOOK 

For  buyers  and  users  of 
Linoleum.  Nothing  better 
published;  shows  actual 
colors.  Beautiful  assort¬ 
ment  of  latest  designs  in 
high  grade  Linoleum. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Describes  fully  the  “Su¬ 
perior”  Gasoline  Engines 
and  best  manufactured 
gasoline  engines,  ranging 
in  price  from  $26.00  up. 


GROCERY  PRICE  LIST 

A  real  price 
wrecker.  It  shows 
how  you  can  econ¬ 
omize  in  your 
every  day  pur¬ 
chases.  We  pub¬ 
lish  this  booklet 
every  60  days.6hall 
we  put  your  name 
on  mailing  list? 


BOOK  OF  PLANS 

For  builder’s,  car¬ 
penters  and  home- 
seekers.  Illustrates 
about  100  designs 
of  houses,  bunga¬ 
lows  and  barns. 
We  furnish  the 
material  complete. 


LADIES’  WEARING  APPAREL 

A  style  book  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Latest 
fashions  at  wrecking 
prices.  Fall  and  winter  of  I 
1911  advance  styles  are| 
shown  in  this  catalog. 

ROOFING  BOOK 

A  practical  guide  fori 
anyone  interested  in  Steel  I 
and  Prepared  Roofings,  I 
Eaves  Troughs,  Gutter- 1 
ing,  etc..  Everything  ex- 
plained  about  Roofing. 


COLD  WEATHER  COMFORT 

Book  on  Plumbing  and  I 
Heating.  Explains  facts  I 
about  Steam,  Hot  Water! 
and  Warm  Air  Heating, 
Plumbing,  Water  Works.  I 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Hoad 

Chicago  House  wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen*:— The  lumber  for  house  design  No. 
Hi:;  arrived  O.  K,  and  we  are  very  well  pleased  with 
it,  and  as  far  as  we  could  tell  was  all  O.  K.  A 
great  many  have  looked  at  it.  and  hope  it  wili  be 
the  means  of  getting  you  more  orders.  Thanking 
you  for  your  promptness  in  shipping,  and  trusting 
the  balance  will  arrive  O.  K..  1  remain. 

Respectfully  yours,  MRS.  JOHN  CRAIG. 


tlie  CHicago 


House 

,  Maine. 

Chicago  House.  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen*: — The  door  and  window  arrived 
Saturday.  Sept.  I7th,  all  in  good  condition.  Many 
thanks  for  prompt  shipment.  Am  highly  pleased 
with  goods.  Think  I  shall  send  you  another  order 
soon.  Respectfully, 

(Signed)  E.H.  GARLAND. 


Wreds-ing;  Co.’s 


Custoraora 

,  N.  J. 


111. 


Chicago  House  wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen*:— I  have  got  my  house  finished  (De¬ 
sign  No.  130)  and  it  suits  me  to  perfection.  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  saved  at  least  $2(10.00,  and  got  as 
good  material  as  I  could  get  anywhere  else  for  any 
price.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed ■!  FRED  MANSIUS. 


Say: 

Chicago  House  wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen  :— I  received  your  lumber  you  shipped 
me  till  O.  K.,  in  good  shape  and  thunk  you  for 
prompt  shipment,  and  I  would  be  much  pleased  if 
you  would  send  me  a  few  of  your  lumber  price  lists, 
and  some  of  my  neighbors  asked  me  to  get  them  a 
catalog.  Please  send  me  a  half  dozen  to  distribute. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  M.  HOFFMAN. 
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WANTED— A  PARCELS  POST. 

The  Deficit  and  the  Express  Companies. 

The  purpose  of  the  Government  from  the  very  first 
was  to  secure  and  hold  the  monopoly  of  the  business 
of  transporting  and  delivering  mail,  which  is  plainly 
a  beneficent  one.  Section  3892  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  uses  this  language:  “No  person 
shall  establish  any  private  express  for  the  conveyance 
of  letters  or  packets,  or  in  any  other  manner  cause  or 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the  same  by  regular 
trips  or  by  stated  periods,  over  any  post  route  which 
is  or  may  be  established  by  law,  or  from  any  city,  town 
or  place  between  which  the  mail  is  regularly  carried; 
and  every  person  so  offending  — ”  etc.  Section  3985 
provides  penalties  against  the  owner,  driver,  conductor, 
master  “or  any  other  person  having  charge  of  any 
stage  coach,  railway  car,”  etc.  This  language  is  as 
precise  and  exact  as  it  can  be  made.  If  it  means 


do  now,  and  a  large  part  of  what  they  pocket  now, 
in  carrying  short  hauls,  would  go  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  where  it  was  intended  to  go  when  the 
statutes  were  first  put  upon  the  books.  The  post  office 
business  is  like  any  other.  It  cannot  pay  dividends 
when  the  express  companies  take  all  the  profitable 
part  of  the  work,  and  leave  all  the  unprofitable  part. 
When  we  get  a  parcels  post,  as  we  will  in  time,  the 
letter  rate  will  go  to  one  cent,  the  present  express 
rates  will  be  greatly  cut,  and  instead  of  a  so-called 
deficit  we  will  have  a  substantial  dividend. 

In  giving  opposing  arguments  they  would  have  it 
appear  that  mail  cannot  be  handled  as  cheaply  as  ex¬ 
press.  This  is  far  from  the  truth,  provided  the  Post 
Office  Department  gets  the  short  haul  packages  as  well 
as  the  long  ones.  It  is  true  that  the  equipment  in  the 
mail  service  is  more  expensive,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  men  in  the  mail  service  handle  fully  10 
pieces  to  one  by  the  express  system  in  any  given  time. 


to  the  proper  run  from  which  it  would  be  delivered. 
What  makes  these  long  shipments  unprofitable  is  be¬ 
cause  nearly  all  the  short  ones  go  to  the  express  com¬ 
panies,  while  the  Post  Office  Department  takes  the 
long  haul  at  what  the  express  companies  get  for  the 
short  haul.  It  certainly  is  very  plain  which  method 
is  the  simpler,  and  under  equal  conditions  it  will  be 
just  as  much  cheaper  also.  Look  at  the  whole  propo¬ 
sition  as  you  may  and  it  appears  plainly  that  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  take  all  the  cream  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  the  skim-milk,  and  mighty  blue  milk  at 
that.  Are  we  going  to  abandon  all  packages,  and 
carry  letter  mail  only?  Are  we  going  to  pay  a  high 
rate  of  postage,  have  an  increase  .on  periodicals,  and 
let  the  express  ■  companies  watch  us  pay  the  resulting 
deficit  while  they  pay  dividends,  each  one  of  which 
would  put  the  Post  Office  Department  on  a  paying 
basis  ? 

The  higher  the  postal  rate,  the  more  traffic  the  ex- 


THE  GREAT  ALL-PURPOSE  COW-A  LINE  OF  MAINE  SHORT-HORNS.  Fig.  443.  See  Page  1060. 


anything,  it  means  it  is  unlawful  to  receive  or  carry 
any  letter  or  packet  which  is  mailable.  Anything 
weighing  less  than  four  pounds  is  mailable,  and  there¬ 
fore  mail,  and  is  covered  by  statute.  It  is  plain  that 
practically  the  entire  business  of  the  great  express 
companies  is  contrary  to  law.  If  the  penalties  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  statutes  were  inflicted  every  driver  of  an 
express  wagon,  every  local  agent,  every  messenger  en¬ 
gaged  in  express  service,  every  conductor  of  a  train 
hauling  express  as  well  as  the  stockholders  of  the  road 
would  be  liable.  The  express  business  is  a  gigantic 
graft.  It 'robs  the  Post  Office  Department  of  all  the 
profitable  part  of  the  business,  and  pockets  the  millions 
of  revenue  derived  from  it.  The  Adams  Express 
Company  alone  paid  the  enormous  amount  of  tiventy- 
foar  million  dollars  extra  dividends  in  one  year.  This 
was  200  per  cent  of  the  regular  dividend.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  other  companies  paid 
equally  as  much,  if  not  more.  The  profits  from  parcels 
post  would  not  only  give  us  a  surplus,  but  also  a 
one-cent  letter  rate.  With  a  parcels  post  the  express 
companies  would  not  he  able  to  pay  the  dividends  they 


Let  us  compare  the  two  systems  of  transporting  pack¬ 
ages.  All  shipments  going  by  express,  whether  a 
single  article  or  more,  are  accompanied  by  a  bill  of 
lading.  These  bills  are  checked  with  the  article 
shipped  by  each  and  every  messenger  through  whose 
hands  the  article  passes.  If  for  any  reason  the  bill 
of  lading  is  not  accompanied  by  the  article  it  is  so 
endorsed  and  sent  to  the  next,  messenger  until  it 
finally  reaches  its  destination,  the  messenger  who  has 
the  article  forwarding  it  in  the  usual  way.  In  a  long 
shipment  it  passes  through  many  hands,  and  must  of 
necessity  be  slow  and  tedious  work,  and  limiting  the 
number  of  pieces  handled  greatly.  On  every  run  it 
gets  on  it  gets  handled  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Now  let  us  see  how  it  would  be  handled  by  mail. 
We  will  suppose  this  parcel  is  on  large  run  out  of  New 
York  City,  and  destined  for  a  point  in  California. 
-The  clerks  on  this  run  would  put  it  in  sack  labeled 
to  run  in  either  northern  or  southern  California,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  location  in  the  State.  This  would  then 
never  be  opened  until  it  reached  that  run,  where  it 
would  be  worked  for  the  second  time  and  distributed 


press  companies  get  and  the  less  satisfaction  they  will 
give.  Look  over  the  “Publisher’s  Desk”  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you  can  learn  of  their  methods  every  week, 
if  indeed  you  never  had  any  personal  experiences  with 
them.  The  men  in  the  mail  service  have  a  record  of 
one  error  in  18,000  pieces  handled.  Wouldn’t  that  be 
something  to  compare  the  work  of  express  companies 
with?  Let  us  have  a  parcels  post,  not  only  the  long 
hauls  but  also  the  short  ones,  and  we  will  have  a 
means  of  transportation  which  cannot  be  beaten  for 
cheapness,  efficiency,  and  safety.  Even  the  few  parcels 
going  through  the  mails  now  are  not  properly  taken 
care  of,  not  through  the  fault  of  the  men  handling 
them,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  means  of  handling 
safely.  This  is  just  another  proof  that  the  whole 
thing  is  dominated  by  the  express  people,  and  all  sorts 
of  discouragement  is  given  the  public  merely  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  express  companies  instead  of  the  mails.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  this  sort  of  things  is  not  going 
to  stop  until  we  have  a  parcels  post  and  stop  with  it. 

The  first  letters  carried  to  Alaska  cost  $450  each  to 
deliver.  The  profit  on  the  short-haul  letters  is  so 
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great  that  -the  Department  can  afford  to  stand  the 
loss  on  the  comparatively  few  long  hauls.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  -of  packages.  The  Short  haul  is  profit¬ 
able,  as  it  is  in  fetters ;;  and  the  long  haul  :is  una- 
pro Stable.  'The  -mail  rate  for  a  four-pound  package 
is  6#  cents.  At  half  this  rate  this  package  would  the 
extremely  .profitable  on  .a  haul  from  New  York  to 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  but  unprofitable  on  haul  from 
Boston  to  Riverside,  Cal.  It  is  plain  that  if  the 
short-haul  packages  alone  could  be  handled  the  profits 
would  be  enormous.  This  is  precisely  what  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  do.  They  secure  the  short  haul  by 
making  a  lower  rate,  and  avoid  the  long  haul  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  higher  rate.  This  explains  the  vicious,  unscrup¬ 
ulous  and  effective  fight  the  express  companies  have 
heretofore  made  against  parcels  post. 

Fortunately  the  remedy  for  this  case  is  plain.  The 
Post  Office  Department  should  take  charge  of  the  en¬ 
tire  package  business.  We  already  have  rural  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  in  this  respect  the  plan  could  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar.  Some 
of  the  post  offices  and  railway  post  offices  would  have 
to  be  provided  with  greater  facilities  for  handling  after 
the  plan  was  thoroughly  in  operation,  but  the  expen¬ 
ditures  would  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  extra 
income.  The  plan  could  be  put  in  operation  on  (the 
existing  rural  routes  for  local  traffic  only,  then  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  routes  in  the  State,  and  eventually 
from  one  State  to  another  all  over  the  country..  'To 
fulfill  its  mission  it  must  not  be  hampered  fby  restric¬ 
tions  of  any  kind,  or  express  companies  will  imme¬ 
diately  take  advantage  of  them  to  their  benefit,  amid 
we  have  had  ail  we  want  of  ifibait  and  to  spare.  The 
above  plan  for  putting  in  operation  would  prove  tfihat 
the  statement  that  mail-order  houses  would  .alone 
benefit  by  this  parcels  post  was  only  ,an  argument  for 
selfish  motives  by  express  companies.  This  question 
is  up  to  the  people.  If  your  Senator  <or  Representative 
is  not  right  .on  this  point  he  should  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  your  position  at  .once- 
'‘‘Victories  that;  .are  easy  .are  cheap..  Those  only  are 
worth  having  which  come  as  a  result  <©f  Shard  fight¬ 
ing.’” — Beecher..  «  tc.  ssvans. 

Maryland. 

SOY  BEANS  AND  A  MULCH. 

The  Soy  beans  shown  at  Fig.  444  were  grown  on  Sand 
Mt.,  Ala.  The  soil  here  is  sandy  mulatto,  with  a  red 
clay  subsoil,  about  200  feet  above  lime  rock.  The 
beans  were  not  fertilized  except  what  they  got  from 
the  preceding  potato  crop.  They  are  of  the  Mammoth 
variety  and  required  only  too  days  to  make  seed.  In 
height  they  ranged  from  40  to  52  inches.  They  were 
planted  in  drills  about  30  inches  apart  and  from  eight 
to  12  to  the  foot  in  the  drills  scattered  broadly.  When 
about  a  foot  high  the  ground  was  covered  with  forest 
leaves  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  when  half 
grown  the  beans  covered  the  ground  completely.  I 
am  a  crank  in  regard  to  using  forest  leaves  on  the 
farm,  and  have  .a  good  chance  here  to  indulge  in  my 
crankiness.  The  soil  here  is  inclined  to  form  a  hard- 
pan  just  below  the  plowed  surface,  and  I  find  that  by 
using  forest  leaves  plentifully  the  hard-pan  disappears, 
while  the  crops  are  immensely  benefited  from  the  con¬ 
servation  of  moisture.  w.  h.  m. 

Long  Island,  Ala. 


ANOTHER  GOOSEBERRY  CROP. 

We  are  interested  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Collin’s 
gooseberry  yield.  In  1884  I  received  from  Puyallup, 
Wash,,  800  Champion  gooseberry  plants.  These  were 
planted  in  good  soil  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  five  feet  apart.  Good  cultivation  was  given  them 
through  the  -season,  and  in  the  late  Fall  a  mulch  of 
straw  was  placed  around  each  plant.  The  next  season 
(18:85)  we  gathered  16  bushels  of  berries  from  the 
800  plants,  an  average  of  pint  to  the  plant.  This 
year  cultivation  was  given  and  a  by-crop  planted  be¬ 
tween  rows.  They  made  a  very  fine  growth,  and 
again  were  mulched  with  straw  in  the  late  Fall.  The 
yield  for  1886  was  5,070  quarts,  an  average  of  OJ/3 


quarts  to  the  plant.  From  two  extra  fine  plants  19 
■quarts  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  some  Indiana 
nurserymen.  The  crop  that  year  brought  $516.90,  and 
'deducting  all  expenses,  $85.70,  left  a  net  income  of 
;$231.m  No  crops  since  then  have  equalled  these  two, 
but  -still  they  do  fairly  wtell.  .Some  of  the  oLd  plants 
in  this  lot  .are  still  in  bearing.  As  to  cultivating  the 
‘gooseberry,  we  believe  it  .to  he  an  injury  to  the  fruiting 
qualities.  The  -constant  tearing*  loose  of  the  young 
apotlets  which  extend  quite  far  from  -the  .-stock  do 
fliamm.  After  ?tbe  fourth  year  we  kept  a  heavy  mulch 
around  every  plant  and  that  renewed  .annually.  An 
acre  of  gooseberries  properly  cared  for  will  equal  an 
value  any  of  the  small  fruits.  Fig.  447  shows  a  num¬ 
ber  of  clusters  of  the  Champion  grown  this  season. 
The  severe  frosts  of  May  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  berries  on  the  branches.  j.  h.  iiayxes. 

Indiana.  _ 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE. 

Part  I. 

It  is  well  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  drainage 
is  a  permanent  improvement,  and  that  if  drains  are 
well  put  in  they  will  last,  if  not  for  all  time,  at  least 
as  Jong  as  any  other  improvement  on  the  farm.  Care¬ 
less  work  or  makeshifts  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
Then,  too,  they  are  expensive,  and  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  little  lack  of  attention  at  one  point  may  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  entire  drain,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
system.  There  is  scarcely  any  work  upon  the  farm  in 
which  attention  to  detail  counts  for  more  in  the  long 
run  than  it  does  in  draining.  Generally,  where  the 
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areas  to  be  drained  are  small  .and  the  fail!  is  sufficient, 
(the  farmer  .cam  supervise  -or  do  Ms  -own  work;,  but  very 
.often,  where  tdbe  ansa  is  toaige  and  fiat,  it  wal  pay  to 
•employ  a  .eonqpeteitt  -engineer  to  (locate  line  ditches^aaad 
determine  lihe  grades.  For  .finishing  the  ditch  .and  fay¬ 
ing  the  tile,  it  will  often  ihe  wise  to  .employ  .a  reilaaMe 
man  -of  experience.  It  Is  an  old  saying  that  “Aonyouae 
..can  dig  ibntt  .gnasly  an  -expert  caan  dftdh.”  A  maalorm 
grade  and  a  smooth  (bottom  are  essentials.  As  to  faff, 
get  all  you  can,  but  do  not  foe  disocumged  if  it  -seems 
little.  There  are  drains  m  Ohio  doing  good  work  that 
are  on  a  dead  level.  In  such  .a  .case  very  accurate  work 
is  necessary. 


TILE. — Only  the  best  tile  should  lie  used.  They 
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should  lie  hard  burned  and  give  a  clear  ring  when 
struck  together.  They  should  be  smooth  and  straight, 
with  square-cut  ends,  so  that  close-fitting  joints  may 
be  made  to  exclude  mud  and  silt.  The  size  of  the  tile 
will  depend  upon  the  area  to  he  drained,  the  depth  of 
the  ditch,  the  fall,  and  the  porosity  of  the  subsoil.  It  is 
seldom  wise  to  use  less  than  three-inch  tile,  and  if  the 
subsoil  is  a  close  clay,  and  fairly  good  fall  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  there  is  no  advantage  in  a  larger  one  for 
laterals.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subsoil  is  loose,  so 
that  water  will  pass  through  it  rapidly,  and  there  is 
clanger  of  silt  being  washed  into  the  drain  between 
joints,  and  especially  if  the  fall  is  poor,  larger  tile 
should  by  all  means  be  used.  On  some  loose  flat  lands 
it  is  not  wise  to  put  in  less  than  six-inch  tile.  The 
deeper  the  ditch  the  smaller  the  tile  that  may  be  used, 
because  when  the  soil  has  been  broken  up  and  loosened, 
there  is  a  larger  body  of  it  to  absorb  water  and  hold 
ic  as  film  water,  and  there  will  be  less  to  reach  the 
tile  and  be  discharged  from  the  drain.  Then,  too,  the 
drainage  will  not  all  come  with  a  rush,  but  will  be 
distributed  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

DEPTH  OF  DRAINS. — The  depth  at  which  tile 
should  be  laid  is  a  much  debated  question.  I  am  sure 
that  thousands  of  farmers  are  farming  too  little  land. 
They  are  farming  a  few  inches  only  of  the  surface 
while  they  hold  the  title  to  the  land  clear  down  and 
•have  the  right  to  use  it.  In  undrained  soil  the  roots 
or  most  farm  crops  use  practically  only  the  soil  that 
is  stirred  and  aerated  by  the  plow.  Yet  it  is  well 
known  that  if  it  is  in  the  proper  condition  they  will 
go  down  into  and  feed  from  the  third  and  fourth  feet 
o*  the  soil.  Clearly  the  drains  should  be  deep  enough 
to  secure  ample  feeding  ground  for  our  plants,  I  am 
cc  nvinced  that  much  of  the  draining  that  has  been 
dene  has  failed  of  its  highest  usefulness  and  been  a 
partial  disappointment  because  it  has  been  so  shallow. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  soils  that  need  draining  are 


too  wet  only  i;;  the  Spring,  and  the  water  table  all 
too  low  at  other  times.  In  such  a  soil  tile  placed  30 
inches  deep  will  dry  it  sufficiently  early  for  ordinary 
farm  work,  and  if  placed  deeper  than  this  they  will 
not  only  cost  more  brat  wall  serve  to  bring  the  water 
table  down  early  in  the  -season  to  such  a  depth  that  the 
crop  will  get  less  advantage  from  it,  by  reason  of  its 
rise  by  capillary  action  into  the  root  zone.  It  may 
help  us  to  consider  how  the  water  gets  into  the  tile. 
Many  people  have  the  idea  that  it  flows  from  the  sur¬ 
face  directly  down  into  the  top  of  the  tile.  This  is 
clearly  an  '.error.  The  water  nearly  all  comes  nip  into 
the  Pile  tram  bdosui  The  water  table  is  held  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  drain.  Water  standing  higher  than 
.the  tile  and  to  one  -side  does  not  flow  laterally  toward 
the  tile,  but  presses  down  upon  the  'volume  of  soil 
w  ater,  and  this  pressure  forces  at  through  the  soil  and 
up  into  the  tile  from  below,  the  same  as  wafer  poured 
into  one  arm  of  a  V  tube  will  rise  to  an  equal  height 
in  the  other  arm. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DRAIN  AGE. — Let  us  suppose 
two  drains  in  a  normal  soil,  one  directly  over  tlie  other, 
one  two  feet  deep,  the  other  three  feet  deep.  Which 
will  flow  first  after  a  rain?  Three  men  out  of  five 
will  say  the  top  one,  A,  Fig.  445.  But  it  is  not  true. 
Suppose  the  ground  to  be  dry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment.  When  rain  comes  it  begins  to  percolate 
clown  into  and  dampen  the  soil.  It  reaches  A.  Does  it 
flew?  No.  It  continues  logo  down  and  dampen  the 
dry  soil.  Neither  will  it  flow  from  B  on  reaching  it. 
It  will  continue  to  go  down  until  it  meets  an  imper¬ 
vious  stratum ;  then  it  will  begin  to  accumulate  and 
a  water  table  is  formed,  which  will  rise  until  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  B,  and  if  B  is  large  enough  to  carry  the 
water,  A  will  never  flow.  But  now  suppose  there  is 
an  impervious  stratum  near  the  surface,  say  at  '20 
inches  or  two  feet.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  go  much  if 
any  deeper  than  this  stratum,  for  the  water  cannot  get 
through  it  to  the  tile.  There  are  wide  areas  which  can¬ 
not  be  drained  very  deeply  because  of  this  very  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  phase  of  this  problem  that  presents 
itself  in  the  drainage  of  a  spouty  place  on  a  side  hill  or 
slope.  An  impervious  stratum  of  soil  has  arrested  the 
downward  flow1  of  the  water  and  carried  it  to  the  out¬ 
crop  on  the  slope.  Now  if  drains  are  put  through 
the  spouty  ground  B  only  the  result  will  likely  lie  dis¬ 
appointing.  But  if  a  ditch  is  put  above  the  spouty 
ground  at  a  point  A  and  lengthwise  of  the  slope  so  as 
to  Intercept  the  water  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
impervious  stratum  "C,  it  is  likely  that  the  work  may 
be  done  much  more  clteaply  and  satisfactorily.  The 
illustrations  may  .serve  another  purpose.  If  we  admit, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  445,  that  water  enters  the  tile  mainly 
from  below,  it  as  evident  that  it  is  useless  to  fill  the 
ditch  pari  full  of  broken  stones  as  some  recommend, 
thirnkiag'  thereby  it©  Fasten  the  -work  -of  the  drams.  It 
•does  not  hasten  at  at  all,  ibtit  adds  greatly  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  may  <d©  positive  injury.  F©r  where  the  sur¬ 
face  wash  -can  pass  rapidly  through  this  loose  material 
into  the  rile,  it  is  very  apt  to  carry-  with  it  sand  and 
salt  that  will  eventually  fill  up  the  drain.  However,  in 
.a  case  -such  as  is  suggested  by  Fig.  446  where  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  just  where  and  how  deep  to  put  the 
.drain  afoove  the  .-spouty  place,  it  may  Ibe  of  great  ad- 
YaraLage  partially  to  fill  the  ditch  with  broken  stones. 

DISTANCE  BETWEEN  DRAINS.— No  fast  rule 
•cairn  foe  given  as  to  the  distance  between  drains.  That 
must  foe  determined  foy  the  .character  of  the  subsoil  and 
tire  depth  at  which  they  are  placed.  Of  course  if  the 
subsoil  is  fine  and  close  in  texture,  the  flow  of  water 
through  it  will  be  slow,  and  drains  must  he  closer  to¬ 
gether  than  if  the  soil  is  more  open  and  porous.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  as  a  general  rale  (although  there 
can  foe  no  rate  about  it)  that  the  water  table  rises  one 
foot  for  each  rod  from  the  drain,  Fig.  445.  This  is 
due  to  the  difficulty  the  water  has  in  passing  through 
the  soil  to  the  drain.  It  is  dear  therefore  that  the 
deeper  the  drains  the  farther  apart  they  may  be,  and 
still  hold  the  water  table  to  a  reasonable  depth.  Some 
soils  are  so  open  that  drains  350  feet  apart  wall  do 
the  work  thoroughly.  On  the  other  hand  some  are  so 
dense  that  drains  must  be  as  close  as  20  feet  to  do 
good  work  One  thing  is  sure,  there  is  no  danger  of 
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overdoing  the  work,  for  ali  the  zvater  that  can  be 
drained  from  the  soil  is  useless.  And  no  amount  of 
drainage  can  take  the  film  zvater  out  of  the  soil.  It  is 
clear  from  the  foregoing  that  one  must  be  pretty  famil¬ 
iar  with  his  soil  before  he  can  determine  how  to  drain 
it  the  most  economically.  On  our  own  farm,  of  rather 
close  clay  subsoil,  we  have  placed  the  tile  30  inches 
deep  and  33  feet  apart.  We  find  that  this  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  drainage.  F.  i„  ai.len. 

Ohio. 


1910. 

A  PROMISING  NEW  GRAPE. 

An  Early  Seedling  from  Michigan. 

On  October  10  Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor,  of  Lapeer  Co., 
Mich.,  sent  us  specimens  of  the  grape  shown  at  Fig. 
448.  These  grapes  came  by  express  in  good  condition. 
Fig.  448  shows  a  sample  bunch  of  natural  size.  It  is 
nearly  black,  with  a  beautiful  bloom,  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Taylor  says  the  clusters  sent  were  “just  off 
the  vines,  but  have  been  ripe  nearly  a  month.  It  ripens 
before  Worden,  about  with  Campbell’s  Early ;  is  a 
good  keeper  and  shipper  and  suits  the  popular  taste.’’ 
Mr.  Taylor  gives  this  further  statement  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  grape: 

“The  story  of  the  grape  is  about  as  follows:  Some 
years  ago,  about  eight  or  nine,  I  think,  a  stranger 
making  a  brief  stop  here,  whose  name  and  place  of 
residence  I  have  forgotten,  if  I  ever  knew  them,  hear¬ 
ing  of  my  vineyard,  called  to  see  it.  While  here  he 
related  a  story  of  his  wife,  in  eating  grapes  three  or 
four  years  before,  having  got  a  grape  seed  into  a  cavity 
of  one  of  her  teeth,  when  on  removing  the  seed  she 
remarked  that  she  would  plant  the  seed  and 
see  what  it  would  produce.  Accordingly  the 
seed  was  planted;  it  grew  and  in  due  time  it 
became  a  vine  with  fruit.  He  seemed  to  think 
so  well  of  it  that  I  accepted  his  offer  of  a  little 
wood  if  I  would  try  it,  so  he  sent  me  a  few 
buds,  with  which  I  grafted  one  of  my  stocks. 

In  a  year  or  two  it  began  to  bear,  and  has 
borne  fruit  every  year  since.  As  time  passed  I 
became  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that  in  1907 
I  grafted  a  dozen  or  15  vines  with  it,  and  in 
1909  about  30  more,  so  that  I  now  have  nearly 
50  vines  of  this  grape.  The  clusters  sent  you 
were  taken  from  vines  grafted  in  1909,  some 
of  which  vines  ripened  as  much  as  20  pounds 
of  fine  fruit.  Their  hardiness  may  be  judged,# 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  year’s  growth  of 
the  graft  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  apt  to  be  im¬ 
mature,  and  so  much  tenderer  than  the  normal 
growth  of  the  same  variety,  but  I  discovered 
no  sign  of  injury  on  any  of  these,  though  a 
few  grafts  of  the  Jefferson  close  by  were  killed 
almost  to  the  ground  before  I  got  around  to 
cover  them  in  November,  while  the  seedling 
hung  on  the  wires  all  Winter  without  any  pro¬ 
tection.  I  think  the  vine  is  quite  as  hardy  as 
either  the  Concord  or  the  Worden,  since  it 
has  never  shown  any  injury,  and  the  leaf  is  as 
healthy.  As  the  stranger  ‘mentioned  lived 
somewhere  in  the  southern  part  of  Michigan, 
where  the  Concord  is  largely  produced,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  seed  was  that  of  the 
Concord.  I  think  it  will  ripen  as  much  fruit 
as  the  Worden,  but  not  quite  so  much  as  the 
Campbell’s  Early,  well  cared  for,  on  good 
ground.  It  hangs  on  the  vines  without  any 
deterioration  till  frozen.  Though  the  Worden 
cracked  quite  bad  this  year  I  have  not  noticed 
a  cracked  berry  in  this  variety.  1  know  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  of  the  fate  of  the  original  vine.” 

SELECTING  POTATO  SEED. 

I  have  not  seen  the  bulletin  of  L.  R.  Wald¬ 
ron  on  this  topic,  on  which  you  comment  on 
page  984,  but  from  what  you  say  about  it,  he 
fails  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Mere 
selection  of  seed  from  the  bins  or  in  the  field 
will  not  prevent  any  variety  of  potatoes  from 
gradually  running  out.  While  it  may  help  to 
prolong  the  usefulness  of  a  variety,  still  a 
gradual  deterioration  will  take  place,  and  finally 
the  variety  will  cease  to  be  profitable.  But  if 
the  variety  be  bred  as  well  as  selected  it  can 
be  kept  indefinitely,  but  be  improved.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  commence  with  the  best 
specimens  of  any  variety  obtainable.  Choose  a  plot  of 
the  best  potato  soil  on  the  farm  of  a  size  large  enough 
so  they  may  be  planted  in  hills.  Give  perfect  culture 
and  when  in  full  growth,  but  before  maturity,  go  over 
the  plot  and  mark  such  hills  as  are  in  every  way  de¬ 
sirable,  having  an  eye  on  growth,  vigor  and  health,  in 
some  permanent  form,  so  as  to  be  easily  found  at  dig¬ 
ging  time.  When  fully  matured,  first  dig  the  marked 
hills,  keeping  product  of  each  separate.  Now  go  over 
and  select  from  only  such  hills  as  are  perfect,  the 
marked  potatoes  from  the  same,  till  you  have  enough 
seeds  to  continue  with  a  like  breeding  plot  each  year. 
In  this  way,  continuing  year  after  year,  the  variety 
may  be  improved.  This  breeding  plot  need  be  only 
large  enough  so  that  the  entire  yield  shall  furnish  seed 
for  the  general  crop,  as  such  seed  even  from  the  poor¬ 
est  hills  will  be  greatly  superior  to  that  taken  from 
bins  as  is  ordinarily  done.  It  is  a  fact  that  potatoes 
from  the  same  hills — yes,  eyes  from  the  same  potato — 
will  vary  more  or  less  in  growth,  health  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness;  and  in  the  manner  in  which  seed  potatoes 
are  almost  universally  taken,  from  what  is  left  after 
those  for  market  and  use  have  been  selected,  the  won¬ 
der  is  that  they  are  at  all  permanent,  j.  s.  woodward. 


TLIfcC  rural  new-vorker 

A  HOME  BUSINESS  IN  EVAPORATED  CORN. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  a  farmer  who  has 
developed  a  good  business : 

Some  weeks  since  I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
description  of  how  to  evaporate  sweet  corn  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way,  that  was  interesting  in  that  the  process 
was  quite  different  from  that  employed  by  us,  and 
others  in  this  vicinity.  We  have  been  at  the  business 
quite  a  while,  and  it  is  growing  so  we  scarcely  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  since  help  is  scarce  and  high-priced. 
Our  business  is  small  as  compared  with  some  things 
we  might  name,  but  for  a  small  farm  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  farm  and  fruit  operations,  is  not  so 
mean  after  all.  Our  corn  is  sold  by  the  measured  gal¬ 
lon  at  $1.20  per  gallon,  and  is  sent  all  over  the  country 
by  express  and  freight,  being  purchased  by  the  wealthy 
and  well-to-do  in  many  of  the  large  cities  and  towns. 
We  are  careful  to  pick  the  corn  fresh  each  day.  It  is 
steamed,  not  boiled,  cooked  to  set  the  milk,  such  as  we 
boys  used  to  like  to  eat  off  the  cob.  It  is  then  taken  by 
girls  or  women  who  with  a  sharp  knife  slice  off  the 
top  of  the  grain.  The  back  of  the  knife  is  then  used 


to  press  out  the  remainder,  leaving  the  cob  fuzzy,  and 
there  is  no  indigestible  hull  in  it  except  the  top. 
Canned  corn  and  other  processes  of  drying  have  about 
all  the  hull,  as  it  is  cut  down  to  the  cob  by  machines. 
There  is  no  machine  yet  made  that  will  get  out  all 
the  corn  as  we  do,  and  with  so  little  hull.  When  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  table  it  is  soaked  over  night  if  possible 
to  restore  the  moisture,  add  seasoning  to  taste  and 
bring  it  to  a  boil  just  as  you  wish  to  serve.  The  corn 
is  already  thoroughly  cooked,  and  long  cooking  makes 
it  dark  and  toughens  it.  An  ordinary  teacup ful  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  family  of  five  or  six  for  one  meal. 

RUSSETING  APPLES.— Prof.  Massey  should  re¬ 
vise  his  belief  that  spraying  is  the  prime  cause  of 
russeting  upon  apples.  I  asked  Dr.  Thos.  Graham, 
the  owner  of  a  beautiful  Baldwin  orchard  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  if  he  thought  that  the  russeting  was 
caused  by  spraying,  and  he  replied  that  “the  leading 
fruit  growers  there  had  settled  down  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  caused  by  cold,  dark,  wet  weather.”  If  Prof. 
Massey  could  see  my  orchard  he  would  notice  a  lot 
of  Baldwins  covered  with  rust  and  the  trees  were  not 
sprayed  for  the  reason  that  help  could  not  be  got  in 
the  few  sunshiny  days  between  showers. 

Ohio.  L.  B.  PIERCE. 
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THE  VALUES  OF  STUMP  LAND. 

Charcoal  From  Stumps. 

Your  “pile  of  stumps  from  15  acres  of  Western 
land,”  reproduced  on  page  893,  recalls  to  my  mind  an 
old  colored  man  who  used  to  burn  charcoal  for  me. 
We  took  out  our  stumps  by  the  roots  and  piled  them 
quite  like  your  picture  shows.  In  the  center  of  the 
pile  and  acting  as  a  sort  of  core  we  made  a  chimney 
of  lighter  stuff  about  three  feet  long.  In  the  bottom 
of  that  chimney  we  placed  straw  and  kindling  wood. 
As  the  pile  of  stumps  built  up  we  built  up  this  central 
chimney  or  core.  When  our  pile  was  up  we  filled  in  all 
the  interstices  with  small  wood ;  indeed  this  was  done 
as  the  pile  was  made,  so  as  to  have  a  compact  mass. 
Then  we  covered  the  entire  pile  with  earth  much  like 
our  fathers  used  to  bury  their  Winter  stock  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  chimney  top  was  the  last  part  en¬ 
closed.  Before  it  was  shut  up  we  threw  live  coals  on  to 
the  straw  and  kindling  in  the  bottom  of  the  chimney, 
and  when  these  were  thoroughly  ignited  a  broad  slab 
was  placed  over  the  chimney  top  and  the  slab  quickly 
sealed  down  with  loose  earth.  The  fire  thus 
started  spread  through  the  pile  of  stumps,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  we  drew  our  char¬ 
coal,  which  was  sold  to  hotels,  dining  cars,  etc., 
at  a  remunerative  price.  I  remember  how 
often  the  old  darkey  told  me  about  how  he 
could  take  pine  stumps  and  work  out  from 
them  the  turpentine  and  rosin.  Wnilc  the 
spirit  of  conservation  is  abroad  in  the  land  it 
occurs  to  me  those  people  out  West  could 
profitably  engage  some  Finlanders,  North  Rus¬ 
sians  or  common  Tennessee  darkies  and  make 
those  troublesome  stumps  a  source  of  profit  to 
themselves  and  a  utility  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  The  people  I  have  enumerated 
are  the  best  tar  and  charcoal  makers  in  the 
world.  w.  v.  ROOKER. 

Indiana.  _ 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  MULCHING. 

We  have  noticed  that  fruit  trees  often  kill 
out  badly  during  a  hard  Winter  which  follows 
a  very  dry  Fall.  It  is  usually  said  that  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  burns  up  or  kills  many  of 
the  feeding  roots,  so  that  the  tree  starts  its 
Winter  in  a  feeble  condition.  The  following 
article  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Waldron,  of  the  North 
Dakota  College,  gives  another  explanation,  and 
shows  the  value  of  a  good  mulch  in  keeping 
the  soil  moist  and  cool  as  well  as  preventing 
early  freezing : 

“It  is  commonly  supposed  that  if  trees  arc 
given  a  sufficiently  moist  soil  during  their  grow¬ 
ing  period  their  Winter  condition  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  trees  are  giving  off  moisture  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  to  a  much  less 
extent,  of  course,  in  cold  weather.  During 
the  warm  sunny  days  in  Winter  there  is  a 
considerable  loss  of  moisture  through  the 
twigs,  and  except  in  very  severe  weather  the 
roots  are  able  to  furnish  this  loss,  though  the 
soil  about  them  be  frozen.  The  ability  to  do 
this  is  naturally  less  if  the  soil  be  dry  or 
frozen  very  hard.  In  that  case  the  loss  of 
moisture  results  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
drying  up  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  and  this 
often  results  in  the  death  of  the  tree.  What 
is  known  as  root  killing  may  in  some  in¬ 
stances  be  due  to  the  immature  or  unripe  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plant  when  Winter  begins,  but  in 
most  cases  root-killing  follows  dry  seasons  like 
the  one  just  closing.  If  the  soil  has  been  kept 
moist  by  cultivation  or  mulching  the  trees  arc 
safe,  but  if  the  soil  is  dry  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  before  freezing  and  then  mulched  with  old 
straw,  chaff  or  stable  manure  to  prevent  drying  out. 
The  mulch  delays  freezing,  and  this  in  itself  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item,  as  it  is  the  long  continued  frozen  state  of 
woody  plants  that  injures  them  to  a  fatal  degree.  A 
moist  soil  then  kept  in  an  unfrozen  condition  as  long 
as  possible  is  the  surest  means  to  prevent  winter-kill¬ 
ing  of  trees.” 

Many  of  our  farmers  have  money  out  at  interest:  many 
of  them  have  automobiles  and  are  really  taking  comfort. 
Still  with  all  this  the  young  men  are  coming  into  town 
to  run  the  street  cars  or  to  work  in  the  factories  at  two 
dollars  per  day.  They  don’t  like  the  monotony  of  the 
farm.  In  many  cases  their  wives  urge  them  on,  for  they 
don’t  want  the  work  and  isolation  of  the  farm.  The 
women  have  more  reason  than  the  men.  Men  will  buy 
machines  for  all  kind  of  work,  but  seldom  put  water  in 
tbe  house,  get  a  real  washing  machine  or  take  the  madam 
off  on  trips  that  she  so  enjoys. 

This  report  comes  from  the  Middle  West,  and  we 
have  a  number  like  it.  Our  opinion  is  that  after  awhile 
some  of  these  people  will  gladly  go  back  home  to  the 
farm.  Perhaps  they  will  learn  while  working  in  town 
some  of  the  ways  of  making  life  easier  and  happier, 
and  also  see  the  shadow  of  town  life.  If  they  can 
take  home  some  of  the  town  conveniences  and  rig  them 
up  on  the  farm,  their  visit  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


A  MICHIGAN  SEEDLING  GRAPE.  Fig.  448. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[If very  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
H»d  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 

a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  Q  pCfCClltS^C  of  nitro^Cll  ill  it 
teparate  piece  of  paper.3  ,  ,  ,  ,  , .  ,  ,  .  . 

_ _  should  be  entirely  from  some  mecharu- 
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are  what  1  use,  and  seem  to  be  just  what 
is  needed.  They  have  plenty  of  potash 
and  no  nitrogen  except  a  small  per  cent 
in  the  bone  meal.  Cotton-seed  meal 
would  be  very  bad,  because  of  the  large 

The  shade 


November  12, 


Good  Clothes  At  Right  Prices 


Grafting  Pecans 

A.  B.  A .,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. — Which  is 
considered  the  best  to  plant,  pecan  trees 
grafted  on  two  or  four-yeax-old  Toots,  and 
three  or  four  feet  high,  or  five  to  six  feet  or 
higher,  taking  In  consideration  the  prices 
paid  for  the  trees  and  the  time  until  they 
come  into  bearing.  Do  the  five-year-old 
trees  come  into  bearing  earlier  than  the 
throe-year-old? 


cal  structure,  and  not  from  vines  or 
trees,  because  their  roots  would  sap  the 
ground.  Wooden  strips  are  best  and 
they  should  be  about  four  inches  wide 
and  nailed  on  so  as  to  shade  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface.  This  will  help 
to  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist  but  a 
mulch  of  old  sawdust  or  rotten  leaves  is 
of  the  greatest  use.  These  help  to  make 


A  ns. — My  experience  and  observation  conditions  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  larger-sized  woods  where  ginseng  grows,  but  without 
pecan  trees  have  more  vitality  and  will  the  robbery  that  comes  from  the  roots 
grow  better  than  the  smaller  ones,  pro-  of  trees  or  other  growth, 
vided  they  have  not  been  stunted,  and 
are  in  a  thrifty  condition.  That  they  will 
cost  more  is  a  very  small  matter,  for  it 
is  not  the  original  cost  of  the  tree  that 


H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


THE  GRIP  OF  THE  MIDDLEMAN. 


Just  now  we  are  very  much  at  the  mercy 
is  the  expensive  part,  but  the  time  and  of  the  middleman.  Take,  for  instance,  our 
attention  spent  on  it  and  the  waiting  for  wIieat  crop.  We  are  obliged  to  hold  it  if 
results.  A  good  pecan  tree  that  would 


grow  off  rapidly  would  be  cheaper  at  $5 
than  one  that  was  feeble  and  slow  in 
starting  costing  one  cent.  Having  plant¬ 
ed  several  thousand  of  both  large  and 
small  pecan  trees  my  decision  is  in  favor 
of  the  large  ones.  H.  £.  van  deman. 

Strawberries  on  a  Mortgaged  Farm. 

It.,  Winconsin. — I  have  about  <3*4  or 
seven  acres  of  strawberries,  about  5  y%  set 
out  in  1909,  and  1%  the  Spring  of  1910, 
all  in  fine  order.  I  have  a  mortgage 
#1 ,400,  way  past  due.  The  property  is  to 
be  sold.  My  berries  dried  up  or  I  should 
have  come  out  with  money  enough  to  clean 
up.  Have  I  any  interest  in  any  of  the 
strawberries,  1909  or  1910,  or  both? 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  if  you  would  have 
any  rights,  after  confirmation  of  sale 
upon  foreclosure,  in  strawberry  plants 
previously  set  out  upon  the  mortgaged 
property.  .The  courts  of  Wisconsin 
have  held  that  under  S.ec.  3164  R.  S. 
title  to  land  sold  upon  foreclosure  does 
not  vest  until  confirmation  of  sale ;  and 
that  until  then  the  mortgagor  has  a 
right  to  cut  and  remove  all  crops  that 
are  in  condition  to  be  cut  and  removed 
in  the  usual  course  of  good  farming; 
but  any  crops,  that  are  not  ready  to  be 
removed  in  the  usual  course  of  good 
farming,  pass  to  the  purchaser  at  fore¬ 
closure  sale.  ,-i'We  reported  a  case  in 
New  Jersey  where  a  tenant  planted 
strawberries,  but  before  the  crop  was 
picked  a  new  owner  revoked  the  ten¬ 
ant's  lease.  This  tenant  was  denied  the 
right  to  pack  the  berries  when  ripe,  and 
he  sued  to  recover  the  value  of  the  crop. 
The  jury  gave  him  damages  on  the 
ground  that  strawberries  are  emblements 
— that  is,  crops  sown  or  planted  and  not 
the  product  of  old  roots.  This  case  of 
the  tenant  is  different  from  yours. 

Best  Soil  For  Ginseng. 

E.  L.,  Asheville,  N.  C. — I  have  a  small 
strip  of  land  in  my  garden  (here  in  the 
city)  that  I  am  trying  to  grow  ginseng 
roots  on.  This  ground  is  rich,  hut  it  is 
packy,  and  seems  to  run  together  and  gets 
entirely  too  hard  for  the  plants.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  to  use  this  Fall  in  the  beds 
to  soften  it  up  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
up  the  moisture  in  ground?  Also,  do  you 
have  knowledge  of  a  vine  that  is  a  runner 
that  I  could  use  to  shade  with?  What  do 
you  think  of  good  rotten  stable  manure 
and  wood  ashes  to  use  under  the  plants, 
also  do  you  know  of  a  fertilizer  or  bone 
meal  that  you  could  recommend?  How 
about  cotton-seed  meal? 

Ans. — Ginseng  requires  a  very  loose 
and  well  drained  soil.  It  loves  a  great 
amount  of  humus  but  this  must  not  be 
full  of  nitrogen  as  would  be  the  case  if 
stable  manure  was  used  to  make  the 
humus.  Woods  mold,  old  rotten  logs 
and  leaves  would  be  the  best  material 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  may  be  too 
inconvenient  to  get,  as  the  inquirer 
thinks.  Old  rotten  straw  will  do  or  rot¬ 
ten  sawdust.  Sand  would  have  a  loosen¬ 
ing  effect.  If  the  soil  cannot  be  made 
loose  and  like  that  in  which  the  ginseng 
roots  thrive  naturally  the  attempt  at  its 
culture  might  better  be  abandoned.  As 
to  fertilizers,  wood  ashes  and  bone  meal 


we  realize  anywhere  near  what  we  should 
from  the  sale  of  it.  The  middlemen  realize 
only  too  well  the  need  of  the  farmer.  They 
know  he  is  obliged  to  sell  sooner  or  later, 
and  right  in  the  face  of  a  big  shortage  of 
wheat  they  are  holding  the  price  ton. 
Right  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  our 
potato  harvest.  We  shall  have  approxi¬ 
mately  between  400  and  500  bushels  of  as 
fine  potatoes  as  one  would  wish  to  see — 
good  sized,  smooth  Rurals.  Yet  they  are 
only  offering  25  to  30  cents  when  potatoes 
are  selling  in  the  cities  from  $1  per  bushel 
upwards.  There  are  no  more  unjust  tac¬ 
tics  practiced  than  these  same  middlemen 
do  with  the  farmers.  We  have  well  found¬ 
ed  reports  that  the  general  potato  crop  Is 
short,  and  why  in  the  face  of  this  are  we 
only  offered  the  mere  cost  of  production 
or  less  for  our  crop?  if  anyone  has  a 
grievance,  we  surely  do..  The  needed  re¬ 
form  and  legislation,  together  with  a  union 
of  farmers,  for  their  interests,  must  come 
to  pass  or  our  country  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  moneyed  interests.  We  surely  ap¬ 
preciate  greatly  the  efforts  of  your  jia  per 
to  bring  about  justice  to  the  real  producers 
of  wealth  and  foodstuffs  for  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  G.  L.  MEXTZEtt. 

Michigan. 

WONDROUS 

!!  QUALITY!! 
{BARGAINS! 

AT  A  MONEY  SAVING  TO  YOU 
OF  33  TO  50  PER  CENT 

Lady’s  Complete  Outfit 

Regul&x  $10.00  Value 

ONLY  SKIRT 
I  80  PETTICOAT 
1,05  WAIST 
CORSET-COVER 

9A100S  —  Skirt  is 

made  semi-hobble  style, 
elegantly  trimmed  and 
finely  finished,  straight 
front  effect, charming  ar¬ 
rangement  of  plaits  from 
knee  down ;  Jbinyerie 
W  (list,  V alenciennes 
lace  trimmed,  finely  em¬ 
broidered.  Petticoat 
m  ade  of  im  Station  Heather- 
bloom,  wears  like  iron. 
Corset  Cover  good 
quality  muslin,  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes  inser¬ 
tion  and  beading.  Please  state  color  and 
size.  Skirt  comes  in  black  or  navy;  measures 
22  to 30  in.  waist,  full  length  37  to  44  in.  Petti¬ 
coat  black  only;  length  38  to  44  in.;  waist  and  cor¬ 
set  cover  in  regular  sizes  32  to  44  in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  Give  bust,  waist  and  length  of  skirt  meas¬ 
ure.  Combination  outfit 
Price.... ........ ...... .U...M....  ........ ......  $1  89 

FINE  TAILORED  °"L£5 
BROAD-CLOTH  ?= 
LADIES’  SUIT 

Sold  Everywhere  For  Double 
The  Money 

Never  before  has  there  been  such 
a  value  offered  to  the  readers  of 
this  magazine,  A  Ijady’s 
Fine  Tailored  Broadcloth 
Suit.  This  is  an  offer  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  miss.  Suit  made  of 
good  quality  wool  Broadcloth,  cut 
in  mannish  lines;  fashionable  roll 
shawl  collar;  beautifully  trimmed 
with  black  embroidery  in  a  taste¬ 
ful  manner.  Single  breasted,  4. 
button  style,  semi-fitting  back,  36  in.  length  coat; 
lined  with  New-Never-Silk;  has  two  pockets;  full 
11  gore  plaited  skirt,  cut  in  the  latest  prevailing 
style.  Sizes  32  to  44  in.  bust,  22  to  30  front*  37  to 
44  length  in  skirt, 

9A4212 — Color,  black . . . . $7  95 

9A4221— Color,  Navy . .  7  9S 

Kraft-Rothschild  Co. 

GREAT  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

Dept  R  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


.A/S'1 


>j 


H  When  you  buy  machinery  or  seeds  or  anything  else  that  you  use  on 
the  farm,  you  investigate  the  merits  of  the  product  before  you  spend 

your  money  for  it. 

If  Why  not  do  the  same  with 
, ,  clothes  ? 


*|  It  isn’t  good  business  to  go  to 
your  clothing  store  and  buy  the 
it  f  i/Sffl  If  T  first  good  looking  suit  you  try  on. 

\Um\  You’ve  been  fooled  more  than 

once  by  doing  this  way. 

If  iVhy  not  know  you’re  getting 
full  value  for  your  money  f 

"i  Our  clothes  are  made  so  well 
that  we  guarantee  every  garment 
to  give  you  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  materials  used  are 
the  most  attractive  the  market 
affords,  and  the  style  and  fit  are 
absolutely  right. 

If  If  you  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  money  you  spend  for  your 
^  next  suit  or  overcoat  is  well  in¬ 

vested,  send  for  our  beautiful 


■  r 


Pi 


WG-fc^B  CLOTHES  4'P 

TOE  GUARANTEED  KIND' 


FREE  Style  Book  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

WOODHULL,  GOODALE  &  BULL,  200  W,  Willow  St„  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Use  Sunlight  Sash 

side  by  side  with  ordinary 
Sash  this  Winter 

See  how  much  bigger  and  sturdier 
the  plants  under  Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  will  be.  See  how  little 
care  they  require — how  they  save  time 
and  labor  because  you  never  have  to 
cover  them. 

The  double  Between  the  two 
layee  of  glass  layers  of  glass  is  a 
does  it  inch  transparent 
blanket  of  dry,  still 
air-— a  perfect  non-conductor,  keeping 
in  the  heat,  keeping  out  the  cold. 

Since  the  sash  are  never  covered  the 
plants  get  all  the  light  from  sun-up  to 
sun-down. 

Agents  Wanted:  A  splendid  oppor- 
tunity.  Write  for  details. 

Send  for  these  1.  Our  Free  Cat- 

two  books  alog — Contains  the 

details  of  this  new 
invention  for  hot-beds  and  cold-frames 
our  freight  prepaid  and  guaranteed 
delivery  proposition. 

2.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for  a  valuable 
booklet  on  hot-bed  and 
cold-frame  gardening 
by  Prof.  W.F.  Massey. 

There  is  no  higher 
authority  in  the 
country.  This  book 
will  interest  the  most 
expert  gardeners. 

Write  today  to 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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“"IMPERIAL”” 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 


Has  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  such  as: 
Odor  Hood — Carries  all  steam  and  odors  from 
cooking  to  chimney.  Ash  Sifter — Permits  sift¬ 
ing  ashes  right  in  range.  Oven 
Thermometer — Stone  Oven 
Bottom — Absorbs  and  bolds  heat 
in  oven :  a  fuel  saver. 

Direct  from  factory  to  you  at 
Wholesale  Price.  Freighl  Prepaid. 
Easy  Credit  Terms  if  Wanted. 
365  Days  Guarantee. 
Write  today  for  Free  Catalog 
and  Special  Prices. 

THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO. 
337  State  St.  Cleveland,  0. 


u  Maple  ”  Evaporators  ~ 

Onr  “Maple  Evaporator**  Is  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  on  ilie  market,  only  selected  materials  being- 
used  in  Its  construction.  Heavy  casl-tron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  *teel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvunized  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing-  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup- 
plica. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co, 

Llnesville 
Fa 


FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 


It takes 
a  wax  - 
thread, 
feeds 

from  spool 
does  tile  work  of 
any  harness  maker 
machine.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  farmers. 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  $L2a.  Send  at  once  for 
catalog.  STEWART-SKINNER  CO. 
35  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


shoes,  tents,  awnings,  pulley  belts,  car¬ 
pets.  saddles,  suit  cases,  buggy  tops, 
dash Jroards.  or  any  heavy  materia). 

Stewart’s  Automatic 
Awl  Is  the  on  I  y  per¬ 
fect  Sewing 
Awl. 


WANTED  flGENTS  T0  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK 


,«  mi  it- w  r,asy  to  sen.  Dig  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address.  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 


Have  Ice  and  Keep  Cool 

IT  COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  AND  IS  A  CHEAT 
LUXURY— WHITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AE, 

“H01Y  TO  CUT  ICE  ” 

HUDSON,  N.  Y.  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
123  NO.  JEFFERSON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


i'=i-Ln:irj 


can  buy  fortile  farina  with  timber,  fruit  and  water  for  *10.00  per  1 _ 

up.  Annual  Rainfall  45  iuches.  .Splendid  country  for 
fruit  growing,  dairying:*  stock  raising  and  general  farming. 

Fine  climate,  abundant  water,  convenient  Eastern  markets,  excellent  schools,  good 
neighbors.  Write  for  our  illustrated  Quarterly,  maps,  Homeseeker’s  Excursion 
rates  and  other  information.  They  tell  WHY  Virginia  land  is  so  low  in  price. 

F.  H.  LaBaumc,  Apr.  &  hid.  Apt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Box.  2047,  Roanoke,  Va 


dtm  AND  UP 

♦PIU  PER  ACRE 


NOW 


BUT  PRICE 
RAPIDLY  ADVANCING 


1910. 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Steps 
fhat  Don’t  Rot 


Concrete  steps  never  rot  like  wooden 
ones,  never  need  painting  and  are  as  solid 
^  as  stone  itself.  They  cost  no  more  than 
„  wood  and  stone  and  are  stronger  if  made  from 

EDISON  CEMENT 

The  reason  “Edison”  Cement  is  so  strong  is  because 
it  is  ground  10%  finer  than  any  other  make.  Hence  it  goes 
10%  farther  than  any  other  kind,  yet  gives  equal  strength. 
We  can  prove  that  the  finer  cement  is  ground  the  better  it  is. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  free  of  charge  a  book,  “How  to  mix 
and  use  concrete  on  the  farm.’’  Please  write  for  it  today. 

Edison  Portland  Cement  Company,  801  St.  James  Building,  New  York 


v.  ‘v.l  S 


Pull  Your  Stumps  30  Days 

FREE--- 


400% 

^Stronger 

Than 

Others 


KILLING  THE  PEACH  BORER. 

Every  Fall  it  seems  necessary  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  peach  borer  and  how  it  may 
be  fought  successfully.  With  us  the  peach 
borer  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the 
San  Jose  scale,  for  by  proper  spraying  we 
can  keep  the  latter  in  check  and  readily 
detect  it  in  case  it  gets  by  us.  With  the 
peach  borer  the  case  is  different,  as  the 
work  of  fighting  it  must  be  done  at  the 
base  of  the  tree,  and  the  effects  of  serious 
damage  where  the  borer  is  overlooked  will 
not  be  evident  until  the  tree  has  been 
badly  hurt.  Fig.  4-19,  taken  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station  report,  shows  the  borer 
as  it  works  in  the  root  of  the  tree.  The 
eggs  of  the  borer  are  laid  in  midsummer 
and  the  moth  flying  from  tree  to  tree  is 
capable  of  laying  several  hundred  eggs. 
These  eggs  are  deposited  either  alone  or 
in  groups  near  the  ground  on  the  bark. 
In  about  eight  days  those  eggs  hatch  and 
the  young  borer  crawls  inside  the  bark. 
It  crawls  sometimes  through  a  crack  and 
sometimes  where  the  bark  is  smooth.  This 
borer  feeds  upon  the  inner  bark  until  cold 
weather,  when  it  stops  working  and  passes 
the  Winter  in  the  burrow  or  in  a  ease  on 


THE  PEACH  BORER.  Fig.  449. 


the  bark.  In  the  Spring  the  borer  goes 
on  feeding,  and  grows  rapidly,  making 
larger  burrows.  Thus  if  it  is  not  taken  out 
and  destroyed  in  the  Fall  it  will  winter 
over  and  prove  more  injurious  to  the  tree. 
The  best  indication  of  the  presence  of  the 
borer  is  a  mass  of-  gum  filled  with  what 
appears  to  be  sawdust.  Masses  of  pure 
gum  without  this  sawdust  are  often  found 
at  the  base  of  the  peach  trees.  This  may 
be  due  to  a  wound  on  the  bark,  and  is 
not  a  positive  sign  that  the  borer  is  there. 
A  sure  .sign  is  the  sawdust  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  gnawing  of  the  borer.  In  June 
tbe  borer  becomes  fully  grown,  leaves  the 
burrow  and  goes  into  a  cocoon.  From  this 
it  emerges  as  a  moth,  which  is  found  flying 
late  in  June  and  the  rest  of  the  Summer, 
and  this  moth  lays  the  eggs  for  more  bor¬ 
ers. 

When  a  tree  has  been  badly  riddled  by 
borers  it  presents  a  sickly  appearance.  The 
foliage  is  light  green  or  yellowish,  and  it 
is  often  thought  wrongly  that  such  trees 
have  the  disease  known  as  yellows.  The 
leaves  curl  and  the  trees  will  not  grow 
properly.  They  cannot  grow  because  when 
let  alone  the  borers  work  at  the  roots  and 
sometimes  completely  girdle  the  tree.  When 
not  too  badly  gnawed  the  tree  might  re¬ 
cover  with  good  care,  hut  it  is  never  a 
safe  thing  to  leave  the  borers  over  Winter. 
Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  in  the 
way  of  washes  and  paints,  but  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  found  nothing  equal  to 
the  old  plan  of  digging  the  borers  out  with 
a  knife  or  wire.  We  make  two  hunts  for  them, 
one  during  the  Fall  and  the  other  early 
in  Summer,  the  latter  to  capture  any  that 
may  be  wintered  over.  The  plan  is  to 
take  a  short-handled  hoe,  then  look  for 
the  gum.  If  the*  borer  is  at  work  you 


will  find  a  mass  of  gum  containing  the  | 
sawdust  mentioned  above.  Scrape  this  off 
with  a  knife  or  short  hoe  and  you  will  find 
the  opening  of  the  hole  in  which  the  borer 
is  working.  We  take  a  knife  with  a  sharp 
small  blade  and  cut  dowu  through  this 
hole,  being  careful  not  to  cut  across  the 
tree,  but  downward  through  the  bark  over 
the  burrow.  By  cutting  this  bark  out  the 
borer  is  easily  found  at  the  bottom  of  his 
burrow,  and  can  be  quickly  taken  out  and 
killed.  This  work  is  frequently  done  with 
a  wire,  hut  in  a  skillful  hand  we  think  the 
sharp  small  knife  blade  better.  Some  trees 
are  alive  with  these  borers.  We  have  taken 
over  20  out  of  the  base  of  one  four-year- 
old  tree.  The  workman  should  stick  to 
his.  job  until  he  gets  them  all  out.  After 
the  trees  have  been  worked  over  in  this 
way  we  fill  up  the  holes  around  them  and 
make  a  mound  of  coal  ashes  or  clear 
dirt  about  a  foot  high  around  the  base. 
This  helps  to  keep  mice  away  during  the 
Winter  and  if  kept  around  the  tree  through 
the  Summer  helps  with  the  borer  to  some 
extent,  as  the  moth  cannot  then  lay  her 
eggs  so  far  down  to  the  ground.  We  have 
known  these  eggs  to  be  laid  up  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  or  even  on  the  crotches 
of  branches,  and  to  hatch  out  there. 

In  recent  years  a  new  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  borer  has  been  suggested,  and  that 
is  to  use  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  sub¬ 
stance  evaporates  into  a  deadly  gas,  which 
is  certain  death  to  every  breathing  crea¬ 
ture.  The  suggestion  is  to  find  the  hole 
of  the  borer  and  inject  into  it  from  an 
oil  can  a  small  quantity  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  then  to  cover  the  opening  of 
the  hole  with  cotton  or  clay.  Chloroform 
is  also  recommended  for  this  purpose.  So 
far  as  wo  can  learn  this  remedy  has 
worked  fairly  well  in  fighting  the  apple 
borer,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  peach  borer.  rfhe  tunnels  made  by  the 
apple  borer  are  usually  of  such  shape  and 
direction  that  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  can 
be  made  to  stay  in  them.  The  holes  made 
by  the  peach  borer  are  different,  and  are 
usually  so  filled  with  gum  that  the  gas 
would  not  reach  them.  After  we  had  been 
to  the  trouble  of  scraping  off  this  gum,  it 
would  he  uo  more  work  to  go  on  and  kill 
the  borer  than  it  would  bo  to  use  the  gas. 
It  Is  also  stated  that  peach  trees  have 
been  killed  by  using  enough  of  the  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  to  kill  the  borers.  We 
think  therefore  that  the  most  effective  way 
is  to  follow  the  old  plan  of  digging  out 
the  borers  and  killing  them. 

'  — — 
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An  Attractive 

Food 

Post 
T  oasties 

So  Crisp 

So  Flavoury 

So  Wholesome 

So  Convenient 

So  Economical 

So  why  not  order  a 
package  from  Grocer. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

V _ _ _ _ 


Guaranteed  3  Years 

Triple-Power — All-Steel 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  with  the  3-year 
Guaranteed  Hercules,  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk. 
Pulls  stumps  out,  roots  and  all.  400% 
stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple 
power  attachment  means  one-third  greater 
pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guaranteed  for 
3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety 
Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all  bearings  and 
working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined, 
reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making 
it  extremely  light  running.  Hitch  on  to  any 


stump  and  the  stump  is  bound  to  come- 
Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedge¬ 
rows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  dangerous  and  costly 
dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and 
leaves  roots  in  ground. 

Special  Price  Oiler 

We  have  a  special  price  proposition  to  the 
first  man  we  sell  to  in  new  sections.  We 
are  glad  to  make  you  a  special  price  on  the 
first  Hercules  sold  in  your  community  be¬ 
cause  that  will  sell  many  more  for  us 
and  save  advertising.  Write  us  at  once 
to  get  this. 


HERCULES  Puller 

Just  write  a  postal  for  our  special  price— 30  days’  Free  Trial  and  all  FREE  BOOKS 
about  the  only  All-Steel,  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller— the  Famous  Hercule 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  13017th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 


The 

BURR 

Block 

Stays 

Locked 
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This  Rope  Tackle  Locks  and  Stays  Locked! 

The  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block  is  the  only  one  that 
compares  with  the  chain  block,  but  it  is  100%  easier  to  manip¬ 
ulate.  The  Burr  block  locks  and  stays  locked  at  any  angle  yet  it 
does  not  gouge  and  chew  into  the  rope  every  time  it  is  set. 

One  man  alone  can  do  more  lifting  than  three  strong  men  with  the  aid  of 

Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block 

You  do  not  need  to  cull  for  help  every  time  yon  want  to  change  a  wagon 
box,  or  an  automobile  body,  stretch  a  wire,  or  lift  any  hoavy  weight  when 
you  owna  Burr  block.  You  would  not  be  without  it  after  using  a  Burr  block. 

Our  smallest  block  (capacity  600  pounds)  costs  but  76  cents. 
Our  lurgost  block  (capacity  5.000  pounds)  costs  but  $4.45.  The 
Burr  block  pays  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time  in  the  labor 
and  time  saved  through  its  use.  The  Burr  block  has  a  hundred 
uses  on  every  farm. 

Writo  us  and  wo  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the  dealer  in  your 
locality  who  handles  the  Burr  block.  Send  for  free  booklet 
of  valuable  information  about  handling  heavy  objects.  This 
booklet  gives  full  information  about  the  Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block— prices,  sizes,  capacities.  Write  for  it 
toduy. 

BURR  MFG.  CO.,  136  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  0. 
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1YF  AT  FT?  I  Get  the  highest  Prices  for  Your  Stock  at  Home! 

L'L/il  d  l.i  XV  Hogs  may  be  5c  Today  when  You  are  in  Town  and  go  up  to  6c  Tomorrow. 

Get  the  Right  Price  by  Telephone  Before  You  Sell. 


~W' 


It  Tells  You  the  Markets  Daily— Rouses  the  Neighbors 
for  Fire— Warns  the  People  of  Thieves— Calls  You  the 
Doctor  Quickly — Lets  You  Visit  while  it  Rains— Tells  You 
the  Weather  Forecast— Saves  You  Countless  Errands,  Etc. 

A  Dean  Telephone  in  Your  Country  Home 
Costs  Only  About  lc  a  Week. 


Every  Country  Home  W ill  Soon  Have  a  Telephone.  Over 
500.000  Miles  of  Farm  Telephone  Wires  now  in  the  U.  S. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a  Telephone  all  your  own?  Send 
us  your  Name  and  Address  for  Free  Booklet  and  our  plan. 

Let  a  Dean  ’Phone  Do  It  for  You.  It  Pays 
for  Itself  Every  Day. 


jfijj 


Mil 


Address-THE  DEAN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  1205  TAYLOR  STREET,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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A  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION 
MAKES  GOOD. 

On  page  1011  we  gave  a  short  extract 
from  a  circular  issued  by  the  Lima  Bean 
Growers’  Association  of  Oxnard,  Cal.  We 
wanted  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for 
any  organization  of  producers  to  talk  in 
that  way.  You  cannot  put  up  such  lan¬ 
guage  on  a  3o-cent  dollar !  So  we  wrote 
the  Association  to  find  out,  and  here  is 
the  answer.  It  gives  material  for  a  year’s 
thinking : 

“The  tremendous  struggle  which  is  go¬ 
ing  on  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  wrest 
the  control  of  the  Lima  bean  market  from 
the  unscrupulous  manipulators,  who  for 
years  have  worked  for  their  own  gain  to 
the  detriment  of  both  grower  and  jobber, 
can  scarcely  be  realized  by  the  public  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West,  for  if  it  were 
fully  realized  we  know  that  they  would 
give  us  their  full  and  unqualified  support, 
no  matter  what  the  manipulators  would 
promise  them.  First  of  all  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  and  impressed  upon  the 
public  that  the  growers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  not  the  grasping  individuals 
which  they  are  made  out  to  be.  Such 
information  is  given  out  by  the  middle¬ 
men  here,  who,  in  trying  to  find  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  making  more  than  their  legiti¬ 
mate  share  of  profit,  shift  the  blame  upon 
the  farmer  and  advertise  him  as  the  grasp¬ 
ing  one,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  California  farmer  is  contented 
with  a  fair  and  steady  price,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  other  foodstuffs  and  in 
consistency  with  the  demand  and  supply  of 
that  particular  article.  In  these  days, 
when  we  read  and  hear  so  much  about 
anti-trust  laws  and  national  legislation 
to  regulate  prices,  we  wish  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  stating  that  w-e  court  investigation 
by  the  Government,  for  such  an  investi¬ 
gation  will  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  this  Association  is  not  only  not 
acting  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  is  actually 
doing  away  with  the  pests  who  have  been 
doing  so,  and  who  now,  under  the  guise 
of  righteousness,  are  sending  anonymous 
letters  to  the  Department  at  Washington 
stating  that  this  corporation  was  doing 
business  unlawfully  and  in  restraint  of 
trade ;  the  fact  that  they  are  cowardly 
enough  to  send  these  letters  under  fic¬ 
titious  names  shows  what  caliber  of  indi¬ 
viduals  they  are,  and  if  the  department 
will  put  some  of  its  secret  service  men  to 
work  on  these  cases  they  will  undoubtedly 
find  that  they  can  trace  the  origin  of 
these  letters  back  to  the  manipulators 
who  formerly  controlled  the  Lima  bean 
market. 

"You  say  you  would  like  us  to  tell  you 
how  it  is  possible  for  au  organization  of 
farmers  to  be  able  to  take  sucb  a  strong 
position ;  and  to  this  wc  would  reply  that 
as  long  as  we  know  absolutely  that  we 
are  honest  in  our  intentions,  that  we  are 
telling  the  truth  and  that  our  actions  are 
honorable  and  bringing  about  better  con¬ 
ditions  for  grower  and  jobber  alike,  just 
so  long  will  we  be  strong  and  successful  in 
our  undertaking,  and  the  fight  which  is 
being  waged  against  us  will  utterly  fail. 
As  regards  sending  you  a  copy  of  our  by¬ 
laws  or  constitution,  we  have  only  one  copy 
in  our  office,  and  this  is  no  more  or  less 
than  the  kind  of  document  which  every 
California  corporation  has,  and  has  no  spe¬ 
cial  feature  to  it  at  all.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  which  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  writer  to  build  up  an  enor¬ 
mous  business  within  one  year,  and  to 
maintain  it  against  tremendous  odds,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  when  accepting  the 
position  of  general  manager  he  insisted 
upon  absolute  power  to  conduct  the  busi-  | 
ness  in  accordance  with  his  own  plans, 
and  that  there  was  to  be  no  interference 
from  within  or  without,  and  he  is  proud 
to  be  able  to  state  that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  hoard  of  directors 
did  not  stand  behfnd  him  solidly  and  up¬ 
hold  his  actions,  knowing  and  realizing 
that  in  unify  there  is  strength,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  this  same  board  of  directors  was  not 
willing  to  get  out,  day  or  night,  rain  or 
shine,  and  work  for  the  good  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  among  the  growers  in  this  coun¬ 
ty,  Los  Angeles  County,  Orange  County 
and  San  Diego  County.  These  men  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit,  and  it  is  fit  and 
right  that  they  he  given  the  credit  when¬ 
ever  mention  of  the  association  is  made  in 
print.”  J.  M.  WATERMAN,  MGR. 


A  Corn  Binder. — I  notice  on  page  985 
a  reply  by  J.  P.  K.,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  to  J. 
Henry  Rines,  and  I  quite  agree  with  J.  P. 
K.  I  had  three  acres  of  sweet  corn  fodder 
and  two  of  yellow  corn  cut  by  a  machine 
this  Fall  and  I  was  well  pleased  with  its 
work.  When  it  only  costs  $2  peg.  acre  and 
the  twine,  I  consider  it  much  cheaper  and 
easier  than  the  hand  cutting.  The  ma¬ 
chine  leayes  it  in  neat  little  bundles  just 
right  to  handle  easily  and  quickly.  I  do 
not  ka9w  of  any  man  beraapouts  who 
rOuld  cut  and  bind  an  acre  of  corn  fodder 
for  less  than  $4  and  most  would  want  $5. 
This  man  handles  from  four  to  6  acres 
per  day  with  two  horses  weighing  not  over 
2,6o0  pounds.  C.  J.  B. 

Vassalboro,  Me. 


POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

Thanksgiving  comes  early  this  year,  No¬ 
vember  24.  Poultry  intended  for  this  trade 
should  be  in  the  receivers'  hands  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  previous  week,  or  at  any 
rate  not  later  than  Monday  of  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  week.  Unless  poultry  is  very  scarce, 
so  that  retailers  are  unable  to  get  suitable 
supplies  early,  the  late  arrivals  are  likely 
to  meet  a  very  poor  trade,  and  may  have 
to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  week-  All 
poultry  should  be  kept  without  food  long 
enough  before  killing  to  empty  their  crops, 
but  not  make  them  gaunt.  Dry-picked 
usually  sell  best.  In  handling  be  careful 
to  avoid  bruising,  as  discolored  spots  injure 
the  sale.  Pack  in  barrels  or  boxes  closely 
enough  to  avoid  shaking  about.  If  any 
packing,  like  straw  or  excelsior,  is  used, 
cover  the  birds  with  clean  paper,  so  that 
the  packing  will  not  stick  to  them.  It  is 
usually  best  to  grade  the  stock,  putting  hen 
and  tom  turkeys  in  separate  packages. 


A  Hot  Oven  in  Twenty  Minutes  with  the  STERLING  RANGE 


WITH  your  present  range,  can  you  start  with  a  cold  stove,  build 
a  new  fire,  and  get  a  baking  heat  in  twenty  minutes?  You 
can  with  the 


Fertility  in  Chicken  Run. 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  the  run  wutre 
chickens  have  been  kept  for  nine  years. 
There  are  two  spaces  about  20x30.  Coal 
ashes  have  been  mixed  with  it.  Do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  plant  food  left  in 
it  after  being  so  old.  E.  r. 

Rutledge,  Pa. 

Yes,  there  is  considerable  plant  food  in 
such  places.  No  one  could  do  more  than 
guess  how  much.  We  have  found  it  more 
economical  to  plant  a  garden  right  in  this 
soil  rather  than  try  to  carry  it  away  to 
fertilize  some  other  spot. 


Propagating  Privet. 

A  friend  was  trimming  his  hedge  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  privet.  He  saved  me  cuttings 
enough  if  75  per  cent  grow  but  i  am  in 
a  quandary  as  to  the  best  process  to  fol¬ 
low.  whether  to  plant  them  out  to  get 
rooted  this  Fall,  or  lay  them  away  to  keep 
over  Winter,  and  to  plant  out  and  get 
rooted  next  Spring.  I  have  heeled  them  in- 

Altoona,  Pa.  J.  R. 

Cuttings  of  one-year  wood,  eight  to  14 
Inches  long,  should  be  tied  in  small  bun¬ 
dles  and  buried,  tops  up,  over  Winter.  In 
the  Spring  plant  deep  enough  to  expose  one 
bud,  four  inches  apart  in  the  row,  rows  two 
feet  apart,  and  give  clean  culture. 


DRAINAGE  LOANS  NEEDED.— The  ar¬ 
ticle  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  Canadian  drain¬ 
age  loans  has  set  me  to  thinking  what 
might  be  done  with  our  bottom  lands  along 
the  branches.  From  my  window  as  I  write 
1  can  get  a  view  of  about  40  farms  along 
the  stream  that  runs  fast  to  the  Potomac. 
This  land  is  located  just  a  short  distance 
from  the  national  capital  in  the  track  ins 
section,  where  good  land  sells  high.  Nearly 
every  farm  along  this  stream  is  subject 
to  overflows,  which  of  course  makes  if 
risky  to  plant  a  crop  on  what  should  be 
the  most  productive  part  of  the  farms. 
Were  it  possible  for  the  farmers  along  this 
branch  to  borrow  money  on  the  Canadfap 
drainage  plan  to  put  the  stream  in  con¬ 
dition  to  carry  off  all  water  the  land  would 
be  worth  about  three  times  as  much  as  at 
present.  It  might  also  be  used  to  furnish 
electricity,  as  there  is  considerable  fall.  I 
believe  ere  long  our  streams  will  be  put 
under  legislative  control  as  well  as  our 
roads,  for.  while  our  roads  need  all  the  at¬ 
tention  that  is  or  likely  to  be  given  them, 
unless  we  van  fit  our  farms  to  produce 
heavier  crops  to  handle  ou  the  good  roads 
they  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  man 
who  knocks  over  the  clods.  p.  p.  s. 

Maryland. 


Ste  rung- Range 


The  draft  is  never  produced  by  the  stove — the  chimney  has  to 
furnish  that.  But  some  stoves  kill  even  a  good  draft,  because  they  are 
full  of  air  leaks.  I  he  S  i  KRLING  is  tight.  It  uses  all  the  draft  your 
chimney  can  give  it.  When  you  start  a  fire  in  the  STERLING,  it 
starts.  You  don  t  have  to  nurse  it  along,  or  wait,  or  worry. 

Our  booklet  tells  of  a  score  of  exclusive  features  that  will  interest 
you.  Get  a  copy  from  your  dealer,  or  send  the  dealer’s  name  to  us, 
and  we’ll  send  you  the  booklet. - 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 


Sill  Stove  Works,  215  Kent  St  .  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  yonr  book  on  Sterling  Ranges  to 

My  Nam «e .  . 


215  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Address 


State 


Seed  Potatoes 

We  offer  for  sale,  carefully  packed  in  barrels, 
seed  potatoes  of  the  Green  Mountain  variety. 
These  potatoes  have  been  grown  on  our  own  farm 
in  Massachusetts,  near  the  New  Hampshire  State 
line,  from  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  seed,  care¬ 
fully  treated  with  formalin,  and  planted  on  sod 
land  absolutely  free  from  scab.  It  is  the  highest 
type  of  seed  potato  of  this  variety  and  absolutely 
reliable,  and  taken  from  the  product  of  the  farm 
where  the  yield  was  enormous.  Experienced  grow¬ 
ers  south  of  us  are  always  looking  for  seed  pro¬ 
duced  under  these  conditions,  and  we  invite  corre¬ 
spondence  from  prospective  buyers. 

Price  $2.50  per  barrel,  or  for  two  and 
one-half  bushels— sixty  pounds  to  a  bushel. 

Address  ST.  MARTIN  FARM,  Littleton,  Mass. 


My  Dealer's  Name. 


CTRAWBERRY  PUNTS  — AU  the  lending  mid  money  iiMkmg 
O  varieties  ready  to  ship  now.  I>.  RODWAY,  Hiirllv.  Del. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON.  Bridgeville,  Dei" 


Martin  Fertilizers 

again  in  1910,  far  exceed  expectations  in  sales  and 
crop  results.  Farmers  for  30  or  more  years  using 
fertilizers  say  they  never  had  as  good  crops  as  with 
Marlin’s;  oats  over  60  bu.,  wheat  over  SO  bu.  per 
acre  with  but  150  pounds.  Agents  are  selling  more 
Mai  tin  Pure  Animal  Bone  Fert  ilizers  easier  and  in 
less  time  than  any  they  ever  sold.  Raw  materials 
used  are  of  the  best  and  chiefly  from  our  own  7  large 
abattoirs  and  stockyards.  VVe  want  active,  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  at  once.  Farmers  who  have  spare 
time  during  the  winter  can  add  to  their  incomes. 
Write  NOW. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES 


FAR  Q  A 1  F— 170  acre  farm  near  Havre  de  Grace, 
I  Ull  OHLL  Mu.  Address  Box  fill.  Aberdeen.  Mil. 


FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

vVe  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 

HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


IFfl  Forme  FOR  SABE  (’HEAP,  in  fertile 
IUU  I  Cl  I  III  0  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
aud  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown.  Pa. 


PflQ  QJll  F-FAR-M  OF  71  H>  ACRES,  eight 
lUll  OHLC  room  house,  two  barns,  standing 
timber  for  which  $500  has  been  offered,  25  tons  of 
hay.  All  for  $1,500.  $500  cash.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Ovrego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


'mm  (Sanion 

The  recent  addition  to  The  Companion  of  many  new 
features  gives  subscribers  each  year  an  increase  in 
reading  matter  equal  to  400  pages  of  standard  magazine 
size  and  type  —  but  the  quality  remains  as  high  and  the 
price  as  low  as  formerly.  The  1911  Volume  will  offer 


300 


GLORIOUS  STORIES 
For  YOUNG  and  OLD 

Stories  that  hold  the  interest,  Stories 
of  Pluck,  Stories  of  Perilous  Adven¬ 
tures,  Stories  of  Athletics,  Stories  of 
School  and  College. 


50 


ERIAL  STORIES  ALL  THE 


S1 

YEAR  THROUGH 


These  Serials  are  chosen  with  a  view 
to  pleasing  girls  and  boys,  men  and 
women.  They  are  of  the  widest 
variety  in  scene  and  action. 


POPULAR  PAPERS  by 
FAMOUS  WRITERS 

These  Papers  take  one  into  the 
workshop  and  the  laboratory,  into 
remote  corners  of  the  world  with 
intrepid  travellers. 

ft  AAA  ONE  =  MINUTE 
MX. PUU  STORIES  = 

These  include  humorous  thumb¬ 
nail  sketches,  anecdotes,  odd  hap¬ 
penings,  bits  of  biography  and 
history,  selections  of  miscellany. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PAGE,  CURRENT  EVENTS,  NATURE  AND  SCIENCE, 
THE  DOCTOR’S  WEEKLY  COUNSEL 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Copies  of  the  Larger  Companion  and  Announcement  for  1911 

The  Best  Investment  ot  $1.75  tor  Your  Family 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION  ENTERTAINS 
HALT  A  MILLION  AMERICAN 
FAMILIES  EVERY  WEEK 


HOW 
To  Get  the 
Free  Issues 

Every  New  Subscriber  who 
cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip 
( or  mentions  this  paper )  with 
$1.75  for  the  52  issues  of 
The  Companion  for  1911 
will  receive  mtz  126 

All  the  remaining  issues  for 

1910,  including  the  beautiful 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
Holiday  Numbers. 

The  Companion  Calendar  for 

1911,  lithographed  in  twelve 
colors  and  gold. 

Then  The  Youth* s  Compan¬ 
ion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1911 
— a  treasury  of  reading  that 
would  cost  $40  in  book  form. 


1910. 
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CORN,  BEANS  AND  POTATOES. 

I  planted  my  corn  all  right  and  the  Spring 
being  very  cold  and  wet  I  planted  Yellow- 
eye  beans  between  the  hills.  1  also  put  in  a 
few  hills  of  potatoes.  No  one  expected  a 
crop  of  corn  this  year,  as  it  was  no  more 
than  a  foot  high  July  4,  when  it  ought  to 
be  in  tassel.  Along  the  latter  part  of 
August  came  a  nice  little  frost  and  killed 
my  beans  and  cut  the  corn  so  it  was  about 
ruined.  I  let  it  stand  until  a  few  days 
ago,  and  husked  out  about  30  bushels  of 
fair  corn,  some  of  it  good  for  seed  ;  about 
10  bushels  nice  potatoes,  *  and  two  bushels 
nice  beans.  I  have  not  felt  like  getting 
five  figures  on  this  deal.  In  this  vicinity 
farmers  have  had  an  extra  good  corn  year : 
potatoes  are  rotting  badly,  few  grafted 
apples,  but  plenty  of  the  cider  kind. 

Vermont.  P.  II. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  one  of  the  fields 
which  was  selected  for  finding  the  cost 
of  a  crop.  One  thing  is  sure  about  these 
New  England  farmers — they  get  all  that 
is  possible  out  of  failure,  and  if  part  of 
the  crop  is  beans  they  are  safe. 

Concrete  For  Roofing. 

At  one  time  we  heard  much  about  using 
concrete  for.  roofing.  The  concrete  was 
made  solid,  or  put  on  over  old  shingles. 
Are  such  roofs  still  made?  Have  they 
proved  practical? 

The  number  of  these  roofs  being  used 
is  increasing,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
knowledge  of  cement  and  the  ways  in 
which  to  use  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  widespread.  The  usual  difficulty 
is  found  to  be  due  to  poor  workmanship 
almost  entirely,  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
rafters  supporting  the  roof  were  not  stiff 
or  strong  enough  to  support  the  dead 
weight  of  the  concrete,  thus  causing  the 
roof  to  crack.  We  have  built  several 
silos  using  concrete  roofs,  making  the 
slab  about  three  inches  thick,  and  have 
had  perfect  results.  Our  method  is  to 
build  a  scaffolding  of  rafters  and  cover 
this  with  a  heavy  material  such  as  stiff 
building  paper  and  then  trowel  on  a 
stiff  mortar,  embedding  in  it  heavy  wire 
mesh.  We  were  very  careful  in  selecting 
our  aggregates  and  in  proportioning  con¬ 
crete,  and  have  secured  a  perfectly 
watertight  roof.  r.  h.  w. 

NEW  PLANT  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  bulletins  of  foreign  plant  introduc¬ 
tions,  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  contain  much  that  is 
curious  and  interesting  Among  recent  is¬ 
sues'. wo  find  a  note  from  the  American 
consul  at  Aden,  Arabia,  who  sends  khat 
plants  and  a  detailed  description  of  the 
cultivation  and  uses  of  the  plant.  Khat 
(Catha  edulis)  is  grown  extensively  in  two 
localities,  the  Yemen  and  near  llairar  in 
Abyssinia.  It  is  in  universal  us<  among 
all  classes  of  Arabs,  who  say  that  life  and 
hard  work  would  be  unendurable  in  their 
country  without  it.  Among  the  poorer 
classes  sometimes  as  much  as  half  the  daily 
wage  is  spent  for  khat,  and  even  among 
the  better  classes  as  much  as  one-fourth 
of  the  income.  The  leaves  are  always 
chewed.  It  is  never  brewed  or  made  into 
a  beverage.  The  flavor  of  the  leaves  is 
slightly  sweetish  and  decidedly  acid,  not 
unlike  the  flavor  of  rose  petals.  It  lias  the 
effect  of  stimulating  nerve  and  brain  cells. 
The  gloomiest  man  becomes  cheerful  under 
its  influence  and  the  fatigued  man.  strug¬ 
gling  with  heavy,  loads,  finds  his  muscles 
stronger  and  his  nervous  energy  under  bet¬ 
ter  control.  The  novice  who  takes  an  over¬ 
dose  may  show  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  a  man  intoxicated  with  whiskey.  Karon 
von  Mueller  says  the  loaves  of  this  shrub 
are  used  to  make  a  tea,  and  compares  this 
stimulant  with  Erythroxylon  coca  of 
South  America,  from  which  we  get  various 
medical  preparations. 

An  agricultural  explorer,  writing  from 
Merv,  Turkestan,  tells  of  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  and  Alfalfa  there,  at  the  edge 
of  tlie  desert.  In  the  desert  around  Merv 
there  are  ten  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
covered  with  camel’s  thorn  (Alha0i  camelo- 
rum).  Its  small,  pinkish-purple  flowers 
give  color  to  the  landscape  as  the  heath 
in  northwest  Europe  does.  This  plant  is 
very  useful,  being  used  as  food  lor  the 
camels,  mown  and  used  for  fuel  and  as  a 
sandbiuder.  It  grows  in  pure,  sterile  sand, 
and  being  leguminous,  enriches  the  soil. 
There  are  many  canals  around  Merv,  some 
of  them  said  to  be  3,000  years  old.  Large 
new  canals  are  being  dug,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  bring  much  of  the  desert  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Pine  apricots,  quinces,  pears  and 
melons  are  grown  in  Turkestan  and  the 
department  expects  to  introduce  somo  of 
the  best,  also  Khiva  Alfalfa. 

A  persimmon  from  Calcutta,  India, 
(Diospyros  peregrina),  which  is  to  he  dis¬ 
tributed  later,  is  thus  described :  A  beau¬ 
tiful  small  evergreen  tree  with  dark  green 


foliage  and  long,  shining  leaves,  produces 
a  found  fruit  as  big  as  a  med’um-slzed 
apple,  of  rather  poor  quality,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  natives.  The  loaves  are  also 
eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The  fruit  is  largely 
used  in  tanning,  and  the  juice  of  the  un¬ 
ripe  fruit  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 
astringent.  Ainslie  mentions  that  the  car¬ 
penters  of  the  Malabar  coast  use  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  as  a  substitute  for  glue.  The 
principal  use  of  the  wood  is  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  boat  bottoms. 

White  Botman  flint  maize  is  a  coin  from 
South  Bechuanaland,  Africa,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  later.  It  comes  from  a  very  dry 
region  of  shallow  limestone  soil,  cold  and 
dry  in  Winter.  It  was  thought  this  might 
be  adapted  to  the  extreme  southwest  of 
our  corn  belt. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Canada  Peas  in  Garden. 

What  shall  I  do  with  a  portion  of  the 
garden  sown  with  Canada  peas  which  have 
made  but  little  growth,  owiug  to  the  pro¬ 
tracted  drought,  though  they  are  growing 
since  the  recent  rains?  e.  p. 

Maryland. 

We  should  plow  under  the  Canada  peas 
and  sow  rye  early  in  November. 

Two  or  Three-Horse  Plow. 

Will  a  two-liorse  disk  plow  followed  by 
a  subsoiling  plow,  give  me  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  a  three-horse  disk  plow? 

James  River,  Va.  t.  w.  c. 

From  choice  in  our  heavy  laud  we  would 
rather  have  the  smaller  disk  and  the  sub¬ 
soiling.  The  larger  disk  will  cover  the 
ground  faster,  but  the  subsoiler  wortes 
deeper  without  throwing  up  so  much  of  the 
under  soil. 

The  Rye  Crop. 

A  friend  of  mine,  born  on  a  farm, 
raised  on  a  farm,  and  farmed  it  most  of 
his  life,  sowed  rye  over  half  a  garden  to 
give  hens  for  Winter.  He  was  greati.v 
surprised  to  find  that  rye  had  such  a  mass 
of  roots,  and  when  the  garden  was  plowed 
in  Spring,  turning  under  the  rye  that  was 
left,  niet  with  another  surprise  iu  finding 
much  better  the  half  garden  worked  where 
the  rye  grew  than  the  other  half.  This 
Fall,  as  soon  as  any  part  of  the  garden 
was  bare,  in  went  rye;  and  yet  how  many 
farmers  don't  sow  cover  crops.  E.  w.  p. 

I*.  N.-Y.— What  a  mistake  a  farmer 

makes  by  letting  cultivated  ground  be  bare 
through  the  Winter. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  SIPHON. 

J.  F.  V.'s  answer  to  W.  T.  K.’s  inquiries 
about  siphoning  water  from  well  (page 
984),  is  not  full  enough  to  cover  all  points 
necessary  to  successful  working  of  plant. 
W.  T.  K.  will  find  that  air  will  gather  in 
pipe  in  Spring  and  Summer  when  water 
is  growing  warmer  in  passing  through  pipe, 
and  unless  provision  is  made  for  removing 
the  air  the  flow  of  water  will  lessen  or 
stop  altogether.  1  have  used  a  similar 
arrangement  for  supplying  my  home  with 
water  for  the  past  30  years,  but  my  sup¬ 
ply  is  more  distant  and  has  more  elevation. 
I  siphon  from  a  well  25  feet  deep,  layiDg 
the  pipe  down  some  six  feet  at  the  well. 
At  the  lowest  point  near  my  building  1  put 
in  a  waste-off,  and  when  air  in  pipe  slack¬ 
ens  flow,  I  open  waste-off  and  let  water 
run  free  until  it  runs  solid,  free  from  air, 
then  close  waste-off.  Unless  W.  T.  K.’s 
well  is  unusually  well  supplied  with  water 
he  will  find  it  necessary  to  close  outlet  at 
barn  except  a  very  small  stream  to  keep 
water  moving  in  pipe,  so  as  to  prevent 
freezing  at  exposed  points.  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  a  %-ineh  or  %  -inch  pipe  so  water 
would  not  he  iu  pipe  so  long.  Let  the 
pipe  be  continuous  from  well  to  waste-off 
in  barn,  or  the  last  place  where  water  is 
to  be  used,  and  tap  the  pipe  for  use  wher¬ 
ever  desired ;  then  tin:  supply  will  always 
be  fresh.  My  supply  pine  is  %-ineb,  but 
I  should  prefer  one  somewhat  larger,  hut 
not  over  %-ineh.  To  start  flow  in  siphon, 
use  a  force  pump  at  lower  end,  and  fill 
the  pipe.  Sink  pipe  at  well  as  much  as 
convenient  to  decrease  the  lift,  as  the  less 
the  lift  the  less  the  trouble  from  air  col¬ 
lecting  iu  pipe.  MONROE  MORSE. 


PARAFFIN  LINED  CISTERNS. 

Several  questions  have  been  received 
asking  how  cement  or  concrete  tanks  can 
be  lined  so  as  to  bold  liquids  properly. 
The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  gives  tin' 
following  as  the  result  of  its  investigation  : 

“First,  thoroughly  clean  the  cistern. 
Then  apply  two  coats  of  cement,  in  water. 
These  coats  may  be  applied  on  successive 
days.  After  the  second  coat  has  sot  lor 
at  least  24  hours,  the  paraffin  coat  may 
be  applied  as  follows:  Heat  the  paraffin 
to  a  temperature  slightly  above  the  melting 
point,  by  means  of  a  little  gasoline  stove. 
Now  apply  a  thin  coat  of  paraffin  by 
means  of  a  cloth  or  paint  brush.  The 
coating  should  be  well  rubbed  before  it 
starts  to  solidify,  but  it  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  after  the  solidification  has  started. 
The  bottom  of  the  cistern  should  be  coated 
last.  The  workman  should  work  from  a 
suspended  platform  while  finishing  the 
coating  of  the  bottom,  as  the  coating  is 
injured  by  bruises,  such  as  the  heels  of 
shoes  or  the  bottom  of  a  ladder  are  .likely 
to  cause.  A  small  paraffin  lined  cement 
cistern  has  been  tested  by  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  results  are 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for.  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  vinegar,  which  was  made 
in  the  cistern.’’ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Send  for  a  Sample 
of  this  Roofing 

It  is  different  from  all 
others— just  what  you  want 
for  your  roofs.  One  man 
can  lay  it  easily.  Costs 
little— always  tough  and 
elastic — a  perfect  roof 
protection. 

Indruroid 

Roofing 

is  weather  and  water  proof. 
Never  cracks  or  deteriorates. 
L\ght  in  weight,  suitable  for 
all  buildings,  in  any  climate. 

Send  for  a  tree  sample  and 
descriptive  circular.  You  will 
be  surprised— pleased  at  how 
little  cost  and  trouble  you  can 
buy  and  lay  a  perfect  roof. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Chicago  Boston 


ROOF  NOW 


QUALITY  HIGH 
PRICES 
LOW 


Don't  delay  your  roofing* 
We  bought  material  when 
prices  were  low.  That's  why  you 
get  same  high  quality  Excell  Metal 
y  Roofing  at  rock-bottom  factory  prices. 
Send  name  for  figures.  See  how  much 
you  save.  Then  test  the  sample  and  note 
the  high  quality.  Excell  Roofing  Is  mad o  of 
Genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel  or  Iron,  full  weight, 
full  gauge.  A  style  for  every  size  and  shape 
V  building  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every 
W  purchase.  Don’t  pay  till  you  see  what  you 
f  ____  _eet.  We  take  all  risk. 

v  .LLa  Excel  1  Roofing  must 

i  sell  Itself  to  you.  Don’t 
i  delay— send  yourname 
,.on  a  postal  now  for  new 
■  low  prices,  sample  and 
big  Book— Free. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 
Dept.3iR . Cleveland  Ohio. 


9  CORDS  IN  IO HOURS 

—  SAWS  DOWN 

TREKS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.RW  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago, M. 


Unload  Your  Work 


on  the 


Farm  Pump  Engine 


Oman’s  and  Man’s  Greatest  Work-Saver 

Thousands  of  thoughtless  farmers  and  farmers’  wives  are  doing  the  work  of 
engines.  Pumping  water  for  stock  and  running  all  sorts  of  machines  by  muscle- 
power.  Burning  up  human  energy  instead  of  cheap  gasoline.  It’s  the  most 
expensive  mistake  you  can  make  to  become  a  mere  machine.  Don't  do  it!  A 
small  investment  will  now  secure  the  famous  Farm  Pump  Engine — the  sen¬ 
sational  little  wonder  that  almost  runs  the  farm.  The  most  remarkable  pumper 
that  ever  worked  on  a  well.  An  engine  that  will  be  your  “right-hand  man” 
next  to  nothing  a  day!  One  with  power  todriveall  light  machin¬ 
ery — adaptable  to  scores  of  uses — complete  in  itself  and  always 
ready  for  action.  Throw  your  burdens  of  drudgery  upon 
this  powerful  engine.  Take  life  as  easy  as  you  can. 


Every  farmer  owes  it  to  the  vows  he  took  at  the 
altar  to  protect  his  wife  from  the  killing  tasks  that 
rob  women  of  youth,  health  and  beauty.  This  won¬ 
derful  engine  will  help  your  wife  by  running  the 
cream  separator,  the  washing  machine  and  wringer, 
the  churn  and  other  household  and  dairy 
machines  in  addition  to 
pumping  water.  For 
doing  woman’s  work 
alone,  it  is  worth  many 
times  its  cost. 

But  the  engijne  is 
equally  useful  to  men. 

It  pumps  an  abundance 
of  water  for  stock  and 
domestic  uses  and  runs  the  numerous  light  machines 
that  are  used  around  the  barn.  It  saws  wood,  runs 
thefeed  grinder,  the  fanning  mill,  the  milking  machine, 
the  grindstone,  the  ditch  pump,  the  sprayer,  etc.,  etc. 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


Simple,  Complete  and  Perfect 

This  engine  is  a  complete  and  perfect  Portable  Power 
Plant.  Fits  any  pump.  Needs  no  belts,  arms,  jacks, 
walking  beams,  anchor  posts  or  special  platform. 
It  is  air-cooled.  Self-oiling.  Important  working 

parts  housed  in 
metal  case.  Chil¬ 
dren  can  run  it 
safely  and  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Easily 
moved  any¬ 
where.  Has 
special  pulley  for 

_ _  running  all  hand- 

power  machines. 

By  attaching  a  piece  of  common  pipe  for  extra 
air  chamber,  it  will  throw  a  sixty-foot  stream, 
giving  splendid  fire  protection.  As  well  built  as  a 
automobile  engine.  Costs  less  than  a  windmill. 

Does  work  that  no  windmill  can  do. 


Let  the  Engine  Help  on  Your  Fall  and  Winter  Work 


Now  is  the  time  to  order  one  of  these  Farm  Pump  Engines.  It  will  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  for  you  th.is  Fall  and  Winter.  When  the  weather  is  too  stormy  for  outdoor  work  you  can  put  in 
your  time  doing  all  kinds  of  inside  work. 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  Woman’s  and  Man’s  Greatest  Work-Saver. 
It  works  all  the  year  ’round,  indoors  or  out,  rain  or  shine,  in  hottest  summer  or  coldest  winter.  You  in¬ 
vest  hundreds  of  dollars  in  machines  that  are  used  only  a  few  weeks  every  year.  Here’s  a  machine  that 
will  pay  daily  dividends  on  the  small  investment  required  to  own  it. 

Send  a  Postal  for  Great  Free  Engine  Book 

Ask  for  our  interesting  Free  Book  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  has  this  grand  little  Work- 
Saver  on  exhibition.  If  interested  in  large  engines  ask  for  catalog  of  Fuller  &  Johnson  Double-Effici¬ 
ency  Engines.  Let  us  hear  from  you  by  first  mail  for  you  need  the  engine  right  now. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Manufacturing  Co. 

11  Rowley  Street 


(Established  1840)  Madison,  Wisconsin 
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A  BUNCH  OF  QUESTIONS 

Is  this — end  of  October — a  good  time  for 
transplanting  young  fruit  trees,  setting 
them  out;  also  small  fruit  bushes?  Should 
they  he  mulched  when  set  out? 

This  is  the  time  for  Fall  planting  if 
you  prefer  it.  We  should  cut  the  trees 
well  back,  pack  the  soil  firmly  around 
the  roots  and  mound  around  these  about 
a  foot  high  with  soil.  A  mulch  of  ma¬ 
nure,  straw  or  weeds  around  the  tree  will 
help  by  keeping  the  soil  moist  and  cool 
and  preventing  earl}-  freezing.  Do  not 
leave  this  mulch  close  to  the  tree,  for 
in  such  case  mice  will  work  under  and 
gnaw  the  trunk.  In  our  own  case  we 
have  given  up  Fall  planting  and  set  the 
trees  in  Spring. 

I  have  a  quantity^ — not  very  large — of 
shocked  corn  which  has  molded  (mil¬ 
dewed)  in  the  inside  of  the  shocks.  Can 
this  be  treated  in  any  practicable  way  so 
that  it  may  be  fed  without  danger  to 
either  cows,  horses  or  pigs,  or  all  of 
them?  It  is  now  dried  out. 

Our  method  of  handling  such  fodder 
is  to  run  it  through  a  cutter  into  a  light 
box  or  barrel,  pour  in  boiling  water  and 
cover  with  a  blanket  and  leave  it  to 
steam  over  night.  It  then  makes  a  fair 
“imitation  silage”  for  cattle.  We  would 
not  feed  it  to  horses.  If  the  stalks  are 
badly  mildewed  we  should  cut  them  and 
throw  into  the  pens  for  the  hogs  to 
work  over. 

What  will  he  the  best  way  to  treat  a  rye 
and  vetch  crop  in  the  Spring  to  turn  under 
for  green  manure?  Shall  I  use  the  Cut¬ 
away  harrow  first  and  then  plow,  or  vice 
versa?  Ground  is  sandy  loam  with  many 
good-sized  pebbles,  and  will  be  used  for 
diversified  crops.  s.  H.  s. 

We  do  not  use  the  Cutaway  at  all  in 
such  situations.  When  the  growth  is 
some  two  feet  high  we  plow  it  under, 
hanging  a  chain  in  front  to  turn  the  rye 
down  into  the  furrow.  Then  we  use  a 
roller  or  heavy  drag  and  pack  the  ground 
solidly,  fit  the  surface  and  plant  with¬ 
out  turning  up  the  rye.  A  Cutaway  or 
disk  will  bring  much  of  the  rye  to  the 
surface,  and  make  a  bad  job  in  seed¬ 
ing  and  cultivating.  We  want  the  rye 
below  ground,  crushed  into  compact 
form.  To  turn  the  rye  under  and  leave 
it  open  and  loose  is  the  worst  sort  of 
farm  practice  because  the  layer  of  rye 
will  dry  out  and  prevent  the  free  pass¬ 
age  of  water  through  the  soil.  By 
packing  it  down  we  overcome  this 
trouble. 


Peach  Varieties  for  Michigan. 

W.  E.  L.>  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  putting  out  a  pcacli  orchard,  and  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  kind  to  set  out. 
My  soil  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  I  would  like  some  advice  in  regard 
to  kinds,  also  the  kind  most  free  from  the 
yellows. 

Ans. — Most  peach  growers  hesitate 
to  recommend  a  list  of  varieties,  as  there 
are  so  many  things  to  consider,  such  as 
location,  kind  of  soil,  etc.  The  Elberta 
may  prove  the  most  profitable  variety 


one  year  and  be  a  failure  the  next. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  varieties  that  can 
always  be  depended  upon.  For  good 
strong  soil,  the  following  should  be 
good:  Dewey,  10  per  cent;  Early  Mich¬ 
igan,  10  per  cent;  Engel’s  Mammoth,  10 
per  cent;  Elberta,  20  per  cent;  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  15  per  cent;  Oceana,  15  per  cent; 
Late  Crawford,  10  per  cent;  Hill’s  Chili, 
10  per  cent.  For  lighter  land  would  drop 
out  Oceana  and  Chili.  In  the  matter  of 
yellows,  no  variety  seems  to  be  immune 
or  approximately  so.  Some  years  it 
will  seem  to  spread  worse  in  one  va¬ 
riety,  the  next  year  in  another,  and  this 
year  in  all.  Try  to  buy  trees  that  were 
not  raised  in  a  yellows-infected  section, 
or  that  were  surrounded  by  orchards  ad¬ 
joining  with  the  yellows.  We  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  many  canning  factory 
pits  find  their  way  to  the  nursery  rows, 
sometimes  by  being  shipped  South  and 
returned  as  Tennessee  seedlings  and 
sometimes  going  direct.  Many  of  our 
canning  factories  use  only  the  very  poor¬ 
est  Reaches,  with  a  strong  probability  of 
having  all  of  the  diseases  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  secure  buds  from  trees  free  from 
infection.  These  things  have  much  more 
to  do  with  yellows  breaking  out  in  an 
orchard  than  the  selection  of  varieties 
immune  from  the  yellows.  L.  J.  post. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

What  Kind  of  Lime  ? 

R.  H.,  Morristown,  N.  J. — Which  sort  of 
lime  would  be  best  to  use  on  a  clayey  loam 
which  gets  a  hard  crust  on  it  after  rains? 
How  much  should  I  put  on  to  the  acre, 
and  when  would  be  the  best  time  to  put 
it  on,  now  or  in  the  Spring?  The  land 
has  been  used  for  vegetables  for  the  last 
two  years,  so  now  is  bare.  In  the  Spring 
I  expect  to  plant  Lima  beans,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  on  it.  Ground  limestone  costs  $3.60 
per  ton  at  station,  one  mile  distant;  burnt 
lime,  15  cents  per  bushel  at  kiln  about  15 
miles  distant.  The  cartage  on  burnt  lime 
would  be  about  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Burnt  or  air-slaked  lime  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  the  quickest  results  on  that 
soil.  Ground  limestone  would  be  slower, 
but  would  also  give  results.  You  should 
use  at  least  1.500  pounds  of  burnt  lime 
or  one  ton  of  ground  lime.  By  "burnt 
lime,”  we  mean  the  lump  lime  as  it 
comes  from  the  kiln  after  it  has  been 
slaked.  In  this  condition  it  has  crum¬ 
bled  into  a  fine  powder.  The  ground 
lime  is  the  pure  limestone,  as  it  comes 
from  the  soil  crushed  and  ground  to  a 
powder,  without  burning.  In  figuring 
the  comparative  cost  of  lime,  we  should 
get  the  cost  of  a  pound  as  we  do  when 
estimating  the  value  of  fertilizers.  A 
ton  of  the  ground  lime  will  contain  not 
far  from  1,100  pounds  of  actual  lime. 
At  $3.60  per  ton,  this  means  about  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  pound.  A  bushel 
of  lime  weighs  80  pounds.  Slaked  lime 
will  contain  close  to  1,450  pounds  of 
actual  lime  in  a  ton,  or  25  bushels.  At 
25  cents  a  bushel  this  means  $6.25  for 
1,450  pounds,  or  a  little  over  four  cents 
a  pound. 


Hedge  Plant  For  Colorado, 

G.  IF.  H.,  Denver,  Col. — Wbat  do  you 
consider  tbe  best  plant  for  an  ornamental 
hedge  here  that  is  also  a  strong  growing 
plant  ? 

Ans. — I  believe  the  most  successful 
hedge  plant  that  I  have  seen  in  Colorado 
is  the  common  privet,  Ligustrum  vul- 
gare.  Comparatively  few  of  our  hedge 
plants  are  entirely  hardy  here.  Some 
of  them,  as  Berberis  and  Japan  quince, 
are  used  with  fair  success  in  sheltered 
places,  but  for  the  most  part  these  shrubs 
are  none  too  hardy,  and  occasionally 
winter-kill  in  spots,  leaving  a  ragged 
hedge.  Mr.  D.  M.  Andrews,  a  nursery¬ 
man  of  Boulder,  recommends  the  privet 
very  highly,  and  we  know  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  very  g^od  privet  hedges  in  Boulder, 
Fort  Collins  and  Greeley,  also  other 
towns  of  the  State.  The  California 
privet,  which  is  more  largely  used  in  the 
East,  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  here.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
your  correspondent  is  inquiring  for  a 
formal  hedge.  If  a  flowering  hedge  is 
desired  the  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  may  be 
used.  E.  p.  b. 

Treatment  For  Bedbugs. 

Reader ,  New  York. — Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  clear  bedbugs  out  of  a  house? 

Ans. — Ordinarily  these  pests  can  be 
got  rid  of  by  thorough  work  with  gaso¬ 
line.  This  may  be  applied  to  furniture, 
woodwork,  picture  frames,  mattresses, 
etc.,  without  injury,  and  it  will  kill 
every  bug  it  touches.  It  is  very  in¬ 
flammable,  however,  and  must  not  be 
used  near  a  lamp  or  fire.  Where  rooms 
or  buildings  become  badly  infested, 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
may  lie  necessary.  To  do  this  make  the 
room  as  tight  as  possible,  and  arrange 
a  window  so  that  it  can  be  opened  from 
the  outside.  For  every  100  cubic  feet 
of  space  in  the  room  use  one  ounce  by 
weight  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  two 
ounces  by  measure  of  sulphuric  acid 
(commercial  strength),  and  four  ounces 
by  measure  of  water.  Put  the  water 
into  an  earthen  vessel,  add  the  acid 
slowly,  being  careful  not  to  spatter,  drop 
in  the  cyanide  and  get  out  at  once,  with¬ 
out  taking  a  breath,  as  the  gas  is  a 
deadly  poison  to  all  breathing  things.  It 
is  best  to  have  the  cyanide  in  a  paper 
bag  and  drop  the  bag  in  the  liquid.  This 
slightly  delays  generation  of  the  gas. 
Keep  the  room  closed  for  at  least  an 
hour;  then  open  and  air  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  entering.  This  fumigation  is  so 
dangerous  that  it  is  to  be  recommended 
only  as  a  last  resort,  after  persistent 
work  with  gasoline  has  failed.  Fumiga¬ 
tion  with  sulphur,  burning  at  least  one 
pound  of  the  sulphur  candles  to  every 
500  cubic  feet  of  space,  is  reasonably 
effective  if  the  room  can  be  made  tight. 
Set  the  candles  on  bricks  in  a  tub  of 
water,  and  leave  the  room  without  airing 
for  at  least  three  hours.  The  sulphur 
fumes  are  likely  to  tarnish  metals  and 
bleach  wall  paper.  Try  the  gasoline 
treatment  first,  repeating  it  in  10  days 
or  two  weeks  to  get  any  insects  that 
may  have  hatched  since  the  first  dose 
was  given. 


DON’T  BUY  A  FARM 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

TyRITE  our  home  office  and  secure  an 
''  appointment  with  the  farm  salesman, 
who  will  show  you  more  farms  in  one  clay, 
from  $25  an  acre  upward,  than  any  sales¬ 
man  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Most  of  these  farms  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  lake  country,  have  good  trol¬ 
ley  and  steam  railroad  service,  telephone 
and  rural  delivery  accommodations. 

.If  you  are  in  search  of  profitable  as  well 
comfortable  surroundings,  you  cannot  find 
a  more  desirable  location  than  central 
New  York. 

The  Tuxill  Realty  6  Improvement  Co., 
307-8-9  Auburn  Savings  Bank  Bldg'.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


_ _ Choice  Virginia  Farms _ 

Along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  As  Low 
As  $10  Per  Acre 

Rich  soil;  mild  winters:  nearby  Eastern 
markets.  For  handsome  illustrated  booklet, 
“ Country  Life  in  Virginia'  (100  pages),  and 
low  twice-a-month  excursion  rates  address 

O.  15.  WALL,  Real  Eatate  Agent, 

C.  A  O.  Railway,  Box  N.  Y.,  Richmond.  Vft# 


r  We  have  new  li*t  of  select  Va.  farms  now 
ready.  All  special  t>at  gains.  Kich  lands  $10 
per  acre  and  tip.  Close  to  big  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tell-*  all  about  this 
country;  sei  ;  free.  Wiiteat  once.  Come  to 
Va.  and  let  us  show  yon.  Dept.  1), 
Middle  Atlantic  Imm.  €• Com- 
mon wealth  Dldg.,  Kichmond,  Va. 


GOOD  HOME  FARMS  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at 

JOHN  J.  l’OTTEK.U  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prices.  30 days’  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  Tree. 
Write  for  special  offer. 
The  Ward  Fesee  Co., 
Box  338  Decatur,  I nd. 


48iN.FU?oCdE  25c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog— fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  t»7, 
MA80N  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  O. 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  n  . 

as  good  ae  new.  Save  money  be-  nAOH 
cause  they  never  need  repairs.  IfUVIl 
Write  for  big  free  book  telling  w, 
all  about  them  and  howthey  pay. 


pir.Mfg.Co.  Box  9631  Quincy,! 


ANtE  IN  A  LIFETIME 

ls  often  enough  to  do  some  ihings.It’s  often  enough 
to  buy  a  wagon  if  you  buy  the  right  kind.  The 


ELECTRIC  "aWZaoN 


lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First,  the  life 
of  a  wagon  depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is 
equipped  with  our  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  with  straight 
or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  24  to  60  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can’t  get  loose,  no 
re-setting,  hubs  can’t  crack  or  spokes  become  loose,  fel¬ 
loes  can’t  rot,  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  bounds. 


THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE 


Don't  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  our  free  book,  "Wheel  Sense." 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48  Quincy,  111. 


And  for  the  selling  price  buy  a  wagon  that  will  pull  one  horse  lighter. 
That  is  if  you  are  now  using  three  farm  horses  you  can  get  along  with 
two;  if  you  are  using  four,  three  will  do  your  work  with  a 


DavenportRoller- Bearing  Steel  Wagon 


The  Roller  Bearing. 


5000  Pounds  Capacity 


30%  to  50% 
Lighter  Draft 


Think  of  what  that  means  to  you.  More  trips,  easier  trips,  fewer  horses, 
or  larger  loads,  with  the  same  horses  and  help.  Anyway  you  figure 
it,  it  is  a  money-saving  and  a  money-making  proposition  for  you. 


Sell  One  Horse 


In  the  Davenport  you  have  a  wagon  guaranteed  for  5000  pounds  capacity,  with  gears 
of  solid  steel,  rolled  into  the  strongest  forms  known  and  trussed  like  the  modern  steel 
bridge.  The  wheels  are  steel  with  strong,  round  spokes  forged  solidly  into  the  hubs  and 
hot  riveted  into  the  tires.  There  is  nothing  to  dry  out,  rot,  shrink  or  work  loose.  Wo  tires 
to  reset,  no  breakdowns,  no  repairs.  Oil  without  removing  the  wheels.  Let  us  tell  you  all  the 
facts.  You  should  know  what  these  advantages  really  mean  to  you.  Then  you  won’t  be 
content  till  you  own  a  Davenport.  It  will  give  you  more  than  twice  the  service  of  the 
best  wooden  wagon  made.  And  it  costs  about  the  same  Now  write  for  Package  Wo. 

Wagon  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa 


1910. 
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TEXT-BOOK'S  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

E.  P.  F.,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. — In  the 
country  schools  there  is  a  variety  of  test 
books  used,  so  that  it  is  a  hard  task  for 
a  teacher  to  iind  books  enough  alike  to 
manage  the  classes  in  the  given  time.  The 
State  authorities  tell  us  what  books  certain 
grades  must  have  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  State  Board  of  Education.  I  think  if 
the  Board  of  Education  is  going  to  toll  us 
what  books  we  must  have  the  State  should 
furnish  the  books;  then  the  same  books 
would  be  used  in  all  schools  and  save  lots 
of  bother. 

Ans. — E.  P.  F.  is  under  some  misap¬ 
prehension  when  he  says  that  “the  State 
authorities  tell  us  what  books  certain 
grades  must  have  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  State  Board  of  Education.’’ 
Local  school  authorities  are  altogether 
free  to  make  such  courses  of  study  for 
the  schools  under  their  charge,  as  they 
think  well,  provided,  of  course,  that  they 
cover  the  essentials  of  an  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  education ;  and  they  are  likewise  free 
to  adopt  such  text  books  for  the  use  of 
the  schools  as  they  think  well,  provided 
they  observe  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
against  frequent  changes.  It  is  true  that 
the  Education  Department  issues,  once 
in  five  years,  a  syllabus  for  the  guidance 
and  help  of  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  it  is  likewise  true 
that  it  frequently  sets  forth  a  list  of  text 
books  from  which  the  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  may  choose  if  they  see  fit  to  do 
so;  but  the  local  boards  of  education  or 
trustees  may  do  tfs  they  think  well  about 
following  the  syllabus.  I  suppose  that 
ordinarily  they  do  follow  it,  because  it 
is  made  by  very  experienced  teachers 
and  must  certainly  be  of  assistance  to 
them.  The  Education  Department,  how¬ 
ever,  has  never  done  anything  to  compel 
the  schools  to  use  a  particular  text 
book,  and  it  would  be  obviously  im¬ 
proper  for  it  to  do  so,  unless  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  altogether  exceptional 
and  such  as  I  do  not  suppose  exist  any¬ 
where.  E.  P.  F.  also  complains  of  the 
variety  of  text  books  used  in  the  schools, 
and  I  suspect  his  complaint  in  this  re¬ 
gard  is  justified.  In  the  country  schools 
it  often  happens  that  text  books  are 
handed  down  from  one  member  of  a 
family  to  another,  or  even  transmitted 
from  one  family  to  another,  and  the 
teachers  and  trustees  are  often  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  this  rather  than  require 
the  purchase  of  additional  books.  The 
result  is  a  variety  of  text  books.  There 
are  some  disadvantages  perhaps  about 
this,  and  possibly  there  are  some  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter 
to  deal  with,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
do  not  know  just  what  it  would  be  well 
to  do.  It  would  certainly  be  impossible 
to  get  people  to  agree  about  the  remedy. 

A.  S.  DRAPER. 

N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


FEEDING  BEES  FOR  WINTER. 

H.  L.  O.,  Custer,  Wash. — I  have  two 
hives  of  bees  that  will  need  feeding  this 
Winter.  1  have  eight  quarts  of  honey,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  feed  it  to  them.  Would 
oatmeal  and  brown  sugar  be  all  right? 

Ans. — Bees  should  go  into  Winter 
with  at  least  25  pounds  of  stores,  if 
wintered  out  of  doors,  to  insure  their 
having  sufficient  to  carry  them  through 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  until  the  new 
crop  begins  to  come  in.  If  they  fail  to 
store  that  amount  in  the  brood  nest  they 
should  be  fed  until  they  have  it.  It  is 
always  best  to  feed  early  in  the  Fall,  if 
possible,  during  warm  weather,  so  that 
they  can  arrange  their  stores  as  they 
want  them,  and  cap  or  seal  up  some  of 
the  stores,  as  there  is  some  danger  of 
syrup  souring  in  the  combs  if  not  sealed. 
However,  if  we  find  them  short  late  in 
the  season  they  must  be  fed,  and  we 
must  take  our  own  chances.  The  eight 
quarts  of  honey,  if  of  good  quality, 
should  weigh  24  pounds,  and  would  be 
a  perfectly  safe  feed  to  use,  but  if  you 
wish  to  keep  the  honey  to  use,  you  can 
feed  a  mixture  of  best  quality,  granu¬ 
lated  cane  sugar  and  water,  two  parts 
sugar  to  one  of  water  by  measure.  Put 


the  sugar  and  water  together  and  stir 
over  the  fire  until  thoroughly  dissolved, 
add  about  five  per  cent,  of  honey,  and 
you  have  about  the  safest  bee  stores 
that  can  be  obtained.  Feed  while  warm. 
If  you  prefer  to  feed  the  honey  you 
will  need  to  dilute  it  with  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  its  bulk  of  water,  to 
get  it  in  condition  so  that  the  bees  can 
take  it  up  readily.  This  should  also 
be  fed  warm.  There  are  several  good 
bee  feeders  on  the  market,  and  their  use 
is  really  the  best  and  handiest  way  to 
feed  bees,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  thing,  a  very  good  way  to  feed  is 
to  take  a  shallow  pan  that  will  set  in¬ 
side  of  a  super,  put  in  some  syrup,  and 
spread  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  over  all, 
loosely,  so  that  it  can  sag  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  as  the  bees  take  up  the  feed. 
I  have  sometimes  fed  in  pans  in  this  way 
by  filling  the  pan  with  grass,  putting  the 
grass  into  the  syrup.  The  point  is  to 
get  something  that  the  bees  can  crawl 
on  and  keep  out  of  the  feed,  as  they  will 
otherwise  crowd  over  each  other  and 
drown  by  the  quart.  The  way  to  use 
this  feeder  is  to  take  off  the  hive  cover 
or  quilt,  set  on  an  empty  super,  and  set 
the  pan  directly  on  top  of  the  frames. 
It  is  also  well  to  draw  a  little  of  the 
feed  down  the  edge  of  the  cloth  to  get 
them  started  to  the  feed.  Feeding  must 
be  done  when  it  is  warm  enough  for  the 
bees  to  leave  the  cluster  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  preferably  towards  night,  when 
they  are  flying  freely.  Another  good 
way  to  feed  is  to  put  the  syrup  into 
glass  fruit  cans,  put  a  small  square  of 
cheesecloth  over  the  top.  tie  on  tight  or 
screw  the  ring  over  it,  and  invert  over 
the  frames  as  many  cans  as  arc  needed ; 
the  bees  will  take  up  the  feed  as  fast 
as  it  will  go  through  the  cloth.  Now, 
whichever  way  you  use,  be  sure  to  put 
the  cover  on  the  hives  so  tight  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  bee  to 


get  in  around  the  top,  or  you  will  have  j 
a  case  of  robbing  that  will  not  be  pleas¬ 
ant.  It  is  also  well  to  close  the  entrance 
to  the  hive  nearly  up;  this  is  also  to 
prevent  robbing.  Either  of  these  plans 
will  work  all  right,  so  anyone  can  have 
their  choice.  Oatmeal  and  brown  sugar 
is  certainly  all  right,  with  a  little  butter 
or  cream,  for  breakfast,  but  not  for  a 
Winter  feed  for  bees.  Brown  sugar  may 
be  fed  in  Summer  while  bees  are  flying  | 
freely,  for  brood  rearing  or  stimulation, 
but  contains  too  much  foreign  substance 
for  wintering,  and  will  cause  distension 
or  dysentery.  j.  a.  crane. 


Paris  Green  For  Seed  Corn. 

It  seems  that  a  number  of  our  people 
have  tried  the  plan  of  using  tar  and  Paris 
green  on  seed  corn.  The  “green”  is  used  j 
to  kill  wireworms.  Various  reports  are  ■ 
made — some  giving  record  of  good  results ;  i 
others  reporting  failure.  Prof.  H.  T.  Fer- 
nald,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  sums  up  the  results  as  follows : 

‘‘I  have  observed  several  notes  this  season 
with  reference  to  protecting  seed  corn  from  , 
wireworms  by  covering  it  with  tar  and 
then  with  Paris  green,  where  those  report¬ 
ing  have  stated  that  the  corn  failed  to 
come  up.  As  this  result  would,  of  course,  J 
make  the  treatment  worthless,  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  ' 
in  every  case  where  I  can  obtain  full  infor¬ 
mation,  it  seems  that  the  directions  for 
applying  the  Paris  green  were  not  properly  | 
carried  out.  The  directions  were  to  mix 
Paris  green  with  One  road  dust,  in  such 
proportions  that  the  material  would  have 
only  a  faint  green  color.  In  at  least  one  j 
case  where  this  method  was  severely  crit-  ! 
Icised,  the  Paris  green  was  applied  without 
any  mixture  with  road  dust.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  would  suggest  that  before 
condemning  this  method,  it  be  given  further 
tests,  according  to  the  directions  originally 
printed,  and  outlined  above.” 

II.  T.  FERNALD. 


Tar  and  Cement  Hoof. — Last  Spring  I 
tried  an  experiment  which  so  far  seems  to 
lie  good.  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers.  One  year  ago  I 
built  a  new  building  and  covered  the  roof 
with  cheap  three-ply  tar  paper.  Last 
April  I  took  a  spray  pump  and  sprayed  the 
roof  with  gas  tar,  then  I  covered  the  tar 
with  cement  (dry)  about  a  half  inch  deep, 
then  again  I  sprayed  the  surface  over  with 
gas  tar.  It  dried  and  got  hard  and  I 
think  will  make  a  lasting  roof. 

H.  z.  MAST. 

Maryland. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


«■■■■■■■■■■ 

Leader  Iron  Works,  4603  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

■  -Without  costor  obligation,  mail  me  your  book  "The 

■  Question  of  Water,”  with  full  particulars  about 
J  Leader  Water  Systems. 

■ 

■ 

i  Name . 

i 

■  R.  F.  D.  or  Box . . . 

■ 

5  Town . ..State . 


Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

Wherever  you  live — in  town,  suburb  or 
country— in  a  5,  8or  12  room  house— an  adequate, 
satisfying,  lasting  supply  of  water  on  any  floor  or  in 
any  room  every  day  of  every  year  is  now  possible. 

F or  here  i s  a  compressed  air  system  that  cannot  be 
froxon  out  of  service — or  that  no  summer’s 
gale  can  crlppto.  Will  do  the  work  of  a  thousand 
pails  for  you—  saves  drudgery,  safeguards  the  family 
health  and  protects  the  home  from  dangers  of  fire.  A 

consisting  of  a  steol  Load  or  tank  in  your  cellar  connected 
with  your  well,  cistern  or  spring — a  gas  engine,  wind-mill 
or  haud-pump,  and  a  simple,  oasy-to-install  system  of 
piping  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Send  For  This  Free  Book 

“The  Question  of  Water,”  explains  fully  and  will  be 
sent  on  return  of  the  coupon  below.  Your  dealer  can 
quote  you  prices. 

Leader  Iron  Works,  4603  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  III. 

Eastern  Division.  Owi  go.  N.  Y.,  New  York  Office. 

15  William  St.,  Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Block 


Sign  and  Mail 
This  Coupon 
Today 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

expense  and  at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 


Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
batisfaction  guaranteed. 
.Booklet,  plans.esti  mates  tree. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429  Trinity  Bldg.N.Y 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  short  days  are  here  and  the  sun  is 
lazy  about  showing  up.  Our  hill  faces 
the  east  and  as  I  look  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  there  are  streaks  of  light  and  shade 
across  it.  Through  these  are  to  be  seen 
white  moving  objects  slowly  climbing 
the  hill.  They  are  the  White  Holland 
turkeys  which  have  left  their  roost  by 
the  barn  and  are  out  hunting  their  early 
breakfast  of  worms  and  seeds.  This 
flock  rarely  goes  out  of  sight  of  the 
house.  A  neighbor  has  a  few  Bronze 
birds  and  they  sometimes  travel  far  to 
our  house  to  visit  our  turkeys,  but  I 
have  never  known  our  whites  to  leave 
the  place  for  any  distance.  I  see  them 
walking  about  through  the  strawberries 
and  orchards  and  among  the  cabbage. 
I  am  sure  they  pick  many  green  worms 
out  of  cabbage  without  doing  damage. 
My  belief  is  that  crows  and  English 
sparrow's  do  the  same.  The  turkeys 
follow  the  course  of  the  w'agons  that 
hauled  home  the  rye  and  clean  up  this 
grain.  They  eat  it  better  than  any  other 
poultry  we  have.  They  are  the  cleanest 
of  barnyard  birds  and  do  no  scratching 
in  the  garden.  They  pick  at  tomatoes, 
apples  and  similar  soft  fruits  but  do  not 
tear  up  plants  as  hens  will  do.  As  for 
insect  hunters  there  is  nothing  in  feath¬ 
ers  to  beat  a  turkey. 

Why  then  does  not  every  fruit  farm 
carry  a  good  flock?  Largely  because 
they  are  the  hardest  of  all  poultry  to 
raise.  Of  course  the  women  who  make 
a  special  feature  of  turkey  raising  will 
deny  this,  but  go  and  ask  the  hundreds 
who  have  bought  eggs  or  birds  and 
started  in  to  produce  a  small  flock.  A 
number  of  them  have  reported  to  me. 
Some  lost  all  the  young  birds,  some 
raised  one.  I  begin  to  think  our  moder¬ 
ate  success  may  rank  as  a  fair  record 
by  comparison.  The  facts  are  that  I 
bought  a  trio  of  two  young  hens  and  a 
good  gobbler  about  a  year  ago,  and  gave 
them  to  my  daughter.  She  read  all  the 
turkey  “literature”  she  could  find,  but 
it  is  surprising  after  all  to  see  how  little 
real  help  you  can  get  from  books. 
These  people  who  meet  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  have  “instinct,”  and  no  one  can  put 
that  on  paper.  The  girls  w'ere  afraid 
the  turkeys  w'ould  take  cold  when  they 
persisted  in  flying  into  trees  or  on  the 
roof  of  the  shed,  but  except  in  cold 
storms  or  very  cold  nights  the  birds 
are  better  off  to  do  as  they  please.  In 
very  bad  weather  we  put  them  in  the 
house,  but  they  were  never  really  con¬ 
tented  there.  We  learned  early  that 
turkeys  are  very  much  cleaner  and  dain¬ 
tier  about  their  food  than  hens.  They 
prefer  clean  whole  grain  and  must  have 
clean  water  and  plenty  of  it.  1  am  not 
quite  clear  in  my  mind  yet  whether  the 
turkey  is  a  very  wise  bird  or  the  victim 
of  unbreakable  habit  and  prejudice. 

When  Spring  came  the  turkeys  were 
in  fine  shape.  They  did  not  begin  laying 
as  early  as  the  hens  did  and  the  girls 
were  quite  impatient.  They  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  put  barrels  and  boxes  nicely 
filled  with  straw  near  where  the  turkeys 
lived  so  as  to  tempt  them  to  make  their 
nest,  but  Crescent  and  Queen  knew  their 
business  better.  Their  husband,  Champ, 
finally  betrayed  them  by  hanging  around 
and  gobbling  while  they  hid  their  eggs. 
Then  we  found  that  Queen  had  gone  up 
to  the  top  of  the  wood  shed  and  started 
a  nest  on  a  narrow  board.  Every  egg 
would  have  rolled  down  if  left  there, 
but  the  girls  lined  a  box  with  straw 
and  put  it  on  this  board  with  the  egg 
inside.  Shall  we  call  the  bird  foolish  or 
wise?  At  any  rate  she  came  back,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  nest  and  kept  on  laying.  Cres¬ 
cent  found  a  place  beside  the  fence  un¬ 
der  a  cherry  tree  and  started  her  nest 
there.  We  left  the  eggs  in  the  shed  nest, 
but  those  laid  outside  were  picked  up 
and  kept  in  the  house  until  Crescent 
started  to  sit.  Then  they  were  all  put 
under  her  and  a  box  was  arranged  so  as 
to  give  her  shelter.  .Between  them  the 
two  hens  laid  26  eggs.  The  children 
broke  three  and  19  poults  were  hatched. 
One  was  killed  in  the  nest.  We  took  the 
18  little  ones  and  gave  them  all  to  Queen 
while  Crescent  was  turned  out  to  lay 
more  eggs.  She  proceeded  to  do  this 
after  grieving  a  few  days.  She  laid  about 
12  more,  but  the  rain  continued  and  the 
season  was  so  unfavorable  that  we  did 
not  set  them. 

It  is  said  that  a  young  turk  will  die 
if  it  run  against  a  "blade  of  wet  grass, 
and  that  is  about  so.  My  neighbor 
batched  out  a  good  brood  of  Bronze  tur¬ 
keys  and  left  them  to  roam  with  the 
hen.  They  were  draggled  by  the  dew 
and  rain  and  the  hen  kept  moving.  The 
little  things  got  wet  and  tired,  lagged 
behind  and  were  caught  by  cats  or  died 
from  exposure.  On  the  other  hand  we 
were  told  that  the  little  turks  will  surely 
die  if  cooped  up.  With  the  rain  falling 
day  after  day  and  the  soil  and  grass  wet 


as  sponges  it  was  hard  to  know  what  to 
do.  We  took  a  large  colony  coop  for 
chicks,  put  the  hen  and  young  turks  into 
it  and  left  them  there.  Now  and  then 
the  sun  would  dry  the  grass  for  a  few 
hours  and  the  turkeys  could  come  out 
into  a  little  yard,  but  most  of  the  time 
they  stayed  right  in  that  little  house. 
They  were  fed  on  a  mixture  of  hard 
boiled  egg,  bread  crumbs  and  chopped 
onion.  A  dry  cake  made  of  ground 
horse  feed  and  crumbled  is  good.  This 
was  fed  four  times  a  day  and  the  water 
was  changed  frequently.  The  soaking 
rains  kept  up  and  1  had  no  idea  that  any 
of  these  little  turks  could  live,  yet  when 
the  floods  ended  and  drought  started  in 
15  were  left.  Some  of  these,  however, 
were  feeble.  The  cats  got  a  few  and 
others  dawdled  behind  and  died.  An¬ 
other  year  we  can  save  some  of  these 
stragglers  by  taking  them  up  for  a  few 
days’  nursing.  At  any  rate  there  are  now 
left  five  good  ones  from  this  brood,  or 
eight  in  the  flock  all  told.  This  flock 
could  not  be  duplicated  for  $30.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  just  what  they  have  cost  in  feed, 
but  even  with  this  small  increase  there 
has  been  a  good  profit  in  the  investment. 
We  weighed  old  Champ  the  other  day 
and  he  pulled  down  the  beam  at  24J4 
pounds.  We  can  put  several  pounds  of 
fat  on  him  by  Thanksgiving.  If  the  girls 
consent  we  shall  have  him  for  dinner 
and  buy  a  new  gobbler  in  the  Spring. 
1  think  there  would  be  good  money  in 
turkey  raising  on  large  farms  where  the 
birds  could  roam.  In  a  section  like  ours 
where  farms  are  small  or  narrow  a  big 
flock  would  become  a  nuisance.  Let  me 
tell  any  man  or  woman  who  thinks  of 
trying  turke\’s  that  they  will  go  sailing 
upon  unknown  seas.  The  turks  are  ten¬ 
der  as  the  feelings  of  an  amateur  poet 
and  the  old  birds  are  as  obstinate  as  a 
school  teacher  who  has  bossed  a  school 
and  then  a  family  of  her  own !  Precept 
is  not  worth  its  breath  in  turkey  raising 
and  practice  is  not  much  better.  “In¬ 
stinct”  is  all  that  will  save  you,  and  if 
you  cannot  go  to  school  to  the  turkey 
and  learn  how — keep  away  from  her ! 


This  man  makes  good  pork,  keeps  down 
weeds  and  grubs,  gets  rid  of  wastes,  and 
greatly  improves  his  soil.  Under  this 
plan  the  pig  is  as  clean  as  a  sheep. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  to  set 
trees  on  very  rocky  hillsides  where  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  impossible,  excepting  with 
hand  tools,  while  trees  are  small?  Would 
you  advise  digging  holes  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  a  foot  deep  this  Fall,  and 
allow  a  bushel  or  so  of  good  cow  manure 
to  leach  into  each  of  these  holes  during  the 
Winter,  the  dressing  to  be  removed  when 
trees  are  set  and  used  as  mulching?  Would 
lime  or  basic  slag  be  advisable  on  such 
rocky  soils  which  show  no  acid  reaction  to 
litmus  for  the  best  start  of  young  trees? 

Addison,  Me.  d.  f. 

I  should  not  dig  large  holes  and  fill 
them  with  manure  to  winter  over.  I 
tried  that  once  and  lost  half  my  trees. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  reason 
for  it,  but  manure  or  its  residue  in  the 
hole  close  to  the  tree  roots  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Let  the  place  alone 
until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Then  dig 
a  hole,  c  r  if  the  soil  is  very  hard  and 
rocky,  explode  a  small  piece  of  dynamite. 
Cut  the  tree  roots  back  to  stubs  about 
four  or  live  inches  long,  and  the  top  to 
correspond,  plant  them  and  pound  the 
dirt  down  hard  around  the  stem.  You 
can  use  the  manure  for  mulch,  but  keep 
it  out  of  the  hole.  Lime  or  basic  slag 
will  probably  help.  I  think  99  per  cent 
of  these  New  England  hillsides  need 
lime.  H.  w.  c. 


Cement  Drain  Tile. 

J.  G.  B.,  Seattle,  Washington,  wants  to 
know  about  cement  tile.  I  have  60  rods 
of  concrete  tile  that  has  been  laid  nearly 
two  years,  and  will  say  that  they  are  per- 
factly  satisfactory ;  they  drain  much 
quicker  than  clay  tiles.  The  water  soaks 
through  the  sides  of  the  tile  as  well  as 
in  the  joints,  therefore  drains  twice  as 
fast  as  clay  tile.  1  could  not  see  why 
J.  G.  B.  could  make  a  mistake  in  making 
his  own  tile  if  he  will  get  a  machine  that 
would  make  perfect  tile,  using  good 
cement  and  clean  sharp  sand,  one  to  five 
mixture.  J.  w.  w. 

Hillsboro,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  J2. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  are  made 
of  “Pearl  Glass.” 
It’s  clear,  crystalline. 

Macbeth  chim¬ 
neys  fit  the  lamp ; 
are  of  size  and 
shape  to  insure  the 
right  draft  and  full 
combustion.  This 
means  better  light. 

My  chimneys  do  not  break 
from  heat.  They’ll  melt  first. 
Barring  accident,  they’ll  last  a 
lifetime.  They  make  a  lamp 
do  its  best. 

Send  for  my  “Index”  —  it  will  tell  you  what 
chimney  to  get  for  any  lamp. 

Macbeth 

Macbcth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 

CLARK’S  ‘wspr  DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
out.  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  "intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


Florida. — The  boy  has  the  garden  well 
under  way.  The  rain  finally  let  up  and 
those  big  weeds  were  cut  off  and  burned. 
Then  the  boy  hired  a  mule  and  small 
plow  and  began  turning  things  over.  It 
was  about  like  plowing  an  Alfalfa  field, 
for  the  roots  of  Bermuda  grass  and 
weeds  were  like  ropes  to  hold  the  plow 
back.  In  order  to  make  such  soil  fit. 
the  boy  is  “flat  hoeing”  as  they  call  it 
down  there — that  is,  chopping  up  the 
roots  with  a  heavy  hoe.  When  this  is 
done  the  piece  will  be  in  fair  shape.  He 
has  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  vegetables  in 
and  will  have  more  this  week — also 
plants  of  tomatoes,  cabbage,  egg  plant 
and  pepper.  The  way  they  do  is  to  make 
a  “seed  bed”  or  a  thick  drill  of  seed  so 
it  can  be  watered  and  protected.  In  dry 
seasons  this  seed  bed  is  made  fine  and 
the  seeds  thickly  planted  after  soaking 
the  bed  with  water.  Then  a  cover  or 
low  tent  is  rigged  over  it  by  driving 
down  stakes  and  stretching  fertilizer 
sacks  or  muslin  over  them.  This  shelter 
keeps  off  the  sun  and  gives  the  little 
plants  a  start  When  the  plants  are  of 
fair  size  they  are  pricked  out  or  trans¬ 
planted  from  this  seed  bed  and  thus 
treated  they  grow  in  a  way  to  startle  a 
Northern  gardener  who  judges  soil  by 
its  appearance.  No  one  could  imagine 
that  this  light  Florida  soil  could  pro¬ 
duce  such  crops.  The  boy  took  some 
strawberry  plants  with  him  and  got  them 
started.  They  are  green  and  thrifty  and 
look  as  if  they  might  come  on.  In  fact 
it  looks  now  as  if  our  folks  would  have 
some  green  stuff  to  eat  by  December. 
They  will  need  something  else  and  so 
they  are  figuring  on  good-sized  lots  of 
groceries  and  provisions  to  be  sent  ahead 
by  freight.  I  have  heard  a  Florida  man 
say  that  he  lived  on  “fish  in  Summer 
.and  Yankees  in  Winter,”  which  was  a 
fair  statement  of  it.  Our  bunch  of 
Yankees  will  try  fish  in  Winter,  as  the 
lake  is  well  stocked. 

Hogs  as  Plows. — I  met  a  man  the 
other  day  who  has  worked  out  a  good 
plan  for  keeping  pigs.  On  most  small 
places  the  pig  is  a  nuisance,  yet,  prop¬ 
erly  handled  he  can  be  kept  clean  and 
will  use  up  many  loads  of  waste.  This 
man  keeps  pigs  in  movable  pens.  These 
are  made  of  stout  panels  of  fence  that 
can  be  driven  into  the  soil  and  fastened. 
Every  day  or  so  the  pen  is  changed  by 
driving  down  new  panels  and  making  a 
new  pen  by  the  side  of  the  old.  By 
keeping  three  extra  panels,  one  side  and 
two  ends,  this  can  be  easily  done.  The 
pigs  are  well  watered  and  fed  and  they 
tear  the  soil  in  pieces  as  their  pen  is 
moved  along  the  fields.  The  waste  of 
all  garden  crops  is  thrown  to  them. 
After  peas  are  picked  the  pigs  can  be 
penned  on  the  place  to  clean  up  the  vines 
and  tear  the  ground.  This  is  the  finest 
preparation  for  a  strawberry  bed,  since 
the  pigs  dean  the  white  grubs  out  of  sod. 


Would  Vz  Wore  Water 

With  the  same  power  Inf  nract  Vah9 
from  deep  wells  fill  LUlCS  t  I  OU  i 

It  is  accomplished  with  the  Double-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  on  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  UP  -stroke. 

It  requires  at  no  tune  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a  single-acting  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  deep  well  catalogue 
ever  issued,  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

iienoral  Ofilce  and  Works, 

’  Aurora.  III.,  II.  8.  A. 

Chicago  OfUce,  -  -  First  National  Bank  Building. 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 


Ill  Irvine  Street 


Warren. Pa. 


J 


.Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every'  waggon  a  spring 
|  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
I  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

R  li&nrej  Spring  Co.,  <10-l<th  St.,  Karine,  Wig. 


GUARANTEED 


a — 


WFI  1  DRILLING 

TT  LfL/Lt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soilorrocK.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


— Power  you  can 
depend  on,  power 
for  100  uses, 
power  that  is 
cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  you — is 
the  old  reliable 
proven  per¬ 
fect  I.effel 
Steam  Engine. 
Simple,  dur- 
sure  and  safe. 

Steam  Engines 
and  Boilers 

famous  everywhere.  Let  us  send  you  Free  I3ook- 
“The  Farmer’s  Power.”  Write  postal  now  to 

LEFFEL  &  COMPANY 


Leffel 


^gringfield^hlo 


THE  FARMER’S  WIFE 


APPRECIATES  THE  VALUE  OF  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE  AS  a  LABOR  SAVER  IN  THE  HOME 


WITH  TkimeWSf  AIR  COOLED 


she  churns,  does  the  washing,  runs  cream  separator,  makes  ice  cream, 
has  a  water  supply  for  sink  and  bath  room.  On  the  farm  life  is  worth 
living  with  THE  "NEW-WAY"  AIR  COOLED  FARM  ENGINE. 


Just  ask  your 
wife  about  it, 
then  ask  ns 
for  catalog  5. 


WNeYtWaVMem  Company 

LANSftfh,  Hicnicah,  C/.S.A. 
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SHERIDAN  ST. 


This  catalogue  is  waiting  for  you 

Send  for  it;  it’s  free,  new  and  interesting.  You  should 
certainly  know  about  the 

Olds  Gasoline  Engine 


before  you  buy.  It  is  simple,  durable 
the  most  economical,  has  exclusive 
features  absolutely 
satisfactory  engine.  No 
repair  bills  for  one  year. 

Seager  Engine  Works 

908  Seager  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 
Mallalieu  0  Conrey,  1814  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kobt.  W.  Hart,  Mgr.,  Seager  Engine  Works, 

65  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Binghamton  Omaha  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles 


1910. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

Campbell’s  Early. — The  greatest  sen¬ 
sation  I  ever  experienced  in  grape  grow¬ 
ing  was  when  200  vines  of  Campbell's 
Early  bore  their  first  crop  at  three 
years  old.  Some  years  before  I  had 
bought  one  vine  on  the  strength  of  the 
commendations  this  new  variety  was 
getting  from  veteran  horticulturists, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I 
set  five  rows,  40  vines  to  the  row.  But 
the  new  vines  with  their  first  crop  set 
a  standard  far  above  the  old  vine,  and 
one  for  which  I  was  quite  unprepared. 
From  the  first  their  growth  had  been 
vigorous  and  rapid,  although,  with  roots 
cut  back  to  four  or  five  inches,  they 
had  been  set  in  nothing  more  than  a 
cleft  made  with  a  single  thrust  of  a 
spade  alongside  a  stretched  line.  In 
1909,  their  third  year,  they  came  out 
strongly  in  the  Spring  and  set  a  full 
crop.  I  noted  that  the  young  clusters 
averaged  larger  and  were  more  uni¬ 
formly  shouldered  than  any  of  the  other 
numerous  varieties.  As  the  season  pro¬ 
gressed,  some  thinning  was  done,  but 
the  vines  were  permitted  to  set  as 
many  as  20  or  30  clusters.  As  ripening 
time  grew  near,  I  was  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  numerous  bunches  that 
were  imperfectly  filled  out,  and  attribu¬ 
ted  it  to  the  lack  of  cross-pollenization, 
but  as  the  berries  turned  black  they 
showed  up  so  large  and  beautiful  that 
this  imperfection  was  overlooked.  There 
was  very  little  rot.  About  a  thousand 
of  the  finest  clusters  were  sacked.  As 
the  local  market  was  inadequate  for  the 
whole  output  of  the  vineyards,  some 
of  Campbell’s  and  some  of  Moore’s 
Early  were  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  where 
they  netted  me  about  three  cents  a 
pound.  This  was  during  the  first  week 
in  August.  Comparing  the  standard 
commercial  early,  Moore’s,  with  Camp¬ 
bell’s,  it  was  found  inferior  in  every 
particular,  color,  size,  quality,  produc¬ 
tiveness,  tenderness  of  pulp,  toughness 
of  skin,  •  liability  to  crack  and  keeping. 
The  sacked  bunches  were  left  undis¬ 
turbed  until  most  of  the  mid-sea¬ 
son  kinds  had  been  harvested ;  then 
came  the  real  sensation  as  we  began  to 
lift  these  select  clusters  out  of  the  sacks. 
Such  nobleness  in  color  and  size  of 
berry,  and  especially  of  cluster,  was  a 
revelation  whose  novelty  never  grew 
old.  Nothing  I  had  ever  seen  among 
the  other  standard  kinds  had  prepared 
me  for  such  perfection.  Some  of  these 
clusters  I  carried  to  town  and  exhibited 
on  the  streets.  No  one  had  ever  seen 
such  specimens,  and  everywhere  there 
were  exclamations  of  admiration.  The 
largest  bunches  averaged  about  a  pound 
in  weight.  In  retailing  the  standard 
kinds  from  the  wagon  in  small  tomato 
baskets,  holding  three  pounds,  we  found 
customers  willing  to  pav  15  cents  a 
basket  for  Campbell’s  rather  than  10 
cents  for  the  others.  Another  surprise 
was  the  wonderful  keeping  quality  of 
this  grape.  It  continued  to  hang  on  the 
vines  without  impairment  throughout 
the  whole  season.  The  sacked  bunches, 
of  course,  were  more  beautiful,  because 
of  their  exquisite  bloom.  Some  of  these 
were  left  hanging  till  far  into  Septem¬ 
ber,  six  weeks  or  more  after  ripening, 
and  remained  in  good  condition.  The 
result  of  this  first  crop  was  to  convince 
us  that  Campbell’s  Early,  especially  if 
sacked,  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
whole  catalogue  of  grapes,  as  it  would 
cover  the  entire  season  and  maintain 
its  supremacy  •  over  every  other  grape, 
from  earliest  to  latest.  It  is  true  that 
other  shades  of  flavor  or  of  color  might 
be  preferred  bv  some  palates.  There  is 
no  gainsaying  the  refinement  of  quality 
of  the  Delaware,  Brighton  and  others. 
There  are  grapes  that  are  more  piquant 
and  grapes  more  luscious,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  greatest  combination  of 
good  qualities,  when  it  comes  to  select¬ 
ing  a  big  mouth-filling  grape,  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  creditably  representating  the 
whole  family,  handsome  enough  for  the 
masses  and  refined  enough  for  the 
classes,  one  that  would  leave  us  without 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  if  every  other  kind 
were  wiped  out  of  existence,  without 
hesitation  my  choice  would  be  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early.  The  200  vines  averaged  10 
pounds  of  grapes,  or  a  ton  in  all,  that 
sold  for  never  less  than  three  cents  per 
pound.  They  were  pruned  to  four  arms, 
six  to  eight  buds  to  the  arm,  and  were 
heavily  fertilized  with  stable  manure 
alone. 

Grape  Season  of  1910. — The  season 
of  1910  in  the  valley  States  was  a  disas¬ 
trous  one  for  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but 
particularly  for  grapes.  Usually  the 
grape  is  the  last  of  the  fruits  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  frost  and  inclement  weather, 
but  this  year  marked  one  of  those  ex¬ 


ceptional  times,  which  discomfited  even 
this  sturdy  champion.  The  young 
shoots,  with  grapes  the  size  of  radish 
seed,  were  frozen  black  and  dead,  though 
the  lower  part  of  some  extra  strong 
shoots  survived.  Our  only  dependence 
was  on  the  dormant  buds,  which  can 
generally  be  relied  on  to  avert  a  total 
failure.  These  came  out,  and  on  some 
varieties,  such  as  Campbell’s,  Ives, 
Concord,  Green  Mountain,  Delaware, 
Wyoming,  Elvira,  Worden  and  Goethe, 
set  about  a  fourth  crop.  Even  in  such 
a  lean  year,  with  grapes  ripening  three 
weeks  late,  the  rot  would  not  remit  its 
toll,  and  found  its  invasion  unresisted, 
as  the  poor  prospect  had  induced  us,  un¬ 
wisely,  to  omit  spraying;  but  then  its 
coming  had  been  invited  by  seven  weeks 
of  continuous  rain,  which  gave  the  sea¬ 
son  another  exceptional  mark.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  local  market  was  bare 
of  grapes,  and  not  till  late  September 
did  the  familiar  baskets  of  New  York 
Concords  make  their  appearance.  Of 
course,  the  California  grapes  are  here, 
looking  very  attractive  in  color  and  huge 
size  of  cluster,  but  their  skins  are  too 
tough,  their  seeds  too  large  and  their 
pulp  too  dry  to  recommend  them  to  my 
taste,  as  compared  with  the  cheaper  Con¬ 
cords.  which  sell  at  40  cents  a  basket 
and  10  cents  a  pound,  while  for  the 
Westerners  is  demanded  15  cents  a 
pound. 

Brown’s  Seedling.  —  This  variety, 
which  was  sent  out  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
a  premium  to  subscribers,  bore  here  this 
year.  What  qualities  it  exhibited  I 
should  class  as  good,  while  in  season  it 
ripened  with  Moore’s  and  Campbells. 
It  is  black  in  color  and  about  the  size 
and  quality  of  Concord.  Another  year 
with  normal  season  may  discover  some 
excellence  not  this  time  apparent. 

Eclipse. — This  grape,  originated  by 
Riehl,  of  Illinois,  is  not  in  bearing  here, 
but  has  so  far  received  uniform  favor¬ 
able  mention  from  reliable  quarters.  In 
the  1904  report  of  the  southern  Illinois 
Sub-station  it  is  described  as  “the  ear¬ 
liest,  largest  and  best  flavored  very  early 
grape  now  grown.  lunch  and  berry 
almost  the  size  of  Concord.”  It  was 
then  known  as  Riehl’s  No.  10.  It  is 
hardy,  a  good  shipper  and  productive; 
in  fact,  possessing  a  rare  list  of  good 
qualities.  Yet  it  is  significant  that  in 
this  same  Sub-station  report  Campbell’s 
Early  is  included  in  the  list  that  trial 
has  proven  undesirable,  and  this,  too, 
with  that  station  only  25  miles  from 
here,  where  directly  opposite  conclu¬ 

sions  were  formed.  To  my  mind,  this 
merely  proves  how  supreme  may  be 
such  details  of  treatment  as  pruning 

and  fertilizing  as  a  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  varieties.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  an  authoritative 

statement  as  to  how  much  earlier,  if 

any,  the  Eclipse  is  than  the  standard 
Moore’s.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


STOPPED  SHORT 

Taking  Tonics,  and  Built  up  on 
Right  Food. 

The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  try¬ 
ing  to  build  up  a  wrorn-out  nervous  system 
on  so-called  tonics — drugs. 

New  material  from  wbicb  to  rebuild 
wasted  nerve  cells  is  what  should  be  sup¬ 
plied,  and  this  can  be  obtained  only  from 
proper  food. 

“Two  years  ago  I  found  myself  on  the 
verge  of  a  complete  nervous  collapse, 
due  to  overwork  and  study,  and  to  ill¬ 
ness  in  the  family,”  writes  a  Wisconsin 
young  mother. 

‘‘My  friends  became  alarmed  because 
I  grew  pale  and  thin  and  could  not  sleep 
nights.  I  took  various  tonics  prescribed 
by  physicians,  but  their  effects  wore  off 
shortly  after  I  stopped  taking  them.  My 
food  did  not  seem  to  nourish  me  and  I 
gained  no  flesh  nor  blood. 

“Reading  of  Grape-Nuts,  I  determined 
to  stop  the  tonics  and  see  what  a  change 
of  diet  would  do.  I  ate  Grape-Nuts  four 
times  a  day,  with  cream  and  drank  milk 
also,  went  to  bed  early  after  eating  a  dish 
of  Grape-Nuts. 

“In  about  two  weeks  I  was  sleeping 
soundly.  In  a  short  time  gained  20 
pounds  in  weight  and  felt  like  a  different 
woman.  My  little  daughter  whom  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  out  of  school  last  spring 
on  account  of  chronic  catarrh  has  changed 
from  a  thin,  pale,  nervous  child  to  a  rosy, 
healthy  girl  and  has  gone  back  to  school 
this  fall. 

“Grape-Nuts  and  fresh  air  were  the 
only  agents  used  to  accomplish  the  happy 
results.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 
“There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 


ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 


ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL”  No.  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  all  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor ;  better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
suckingor  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

A  Bbls.,  200  lbs . 05A  “ 

100  lbs . 06 

50  lbs . 06 A  “ 

25  lbs . 08  “ 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfe 


r  nn  AV  COMPLYING  WITH  THE  INSECTICIDE  ACT  OF  1910 

or  KAY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 

T1 


PASTE  OR  POWDERED 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  AGENTS  WANTED 

KEY'  BRAND 

RIGHT  PRICE  and  MATERIAL 

^FUNGICIDE  and  INSECTICIDE 
USE 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

It  BAYVIEW  AVE.. JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. CIRCULARS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Jarvis  Spraying'  Compound 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
Spraying  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water.  One  gal.  of 
Spraying  Compound  will  make  sii  teen  gals,  of  Spray. 
Ternix:  in  barrel  lots  (50  gulloiiH)  80e.  per  gallon 
We  would  refer  you  to  J.  II.  Hale,  the  l’each  King,  or 
Prof.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO..  Box  R.  Manchester,  Conn 


TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

BER6ENPOKT  SUl.PHUK  WOKKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Stove  That 

■nnhbhhbnu 

Saves  You  Money 


Half  of  every  ton  of  coal  you  burn  in  ordinary  stoves 
is  wasted. 

Most  of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chimney  ;  there  are 
lumps  of  coal  in  the  ashes,  large  clinkers  in  the  grate, 
half-burned  cinders  in  the  ash-pit. 

You’re  not  getting  all  the  heat  you  pay  for.  You're 
using  twice  as  much  fuel  as  you  should. 

By  a  unique  system  of  draft  regulation.  Control 
Hanges  will  cut  your  fuel  bill  in  two. 

You  can  burn  hard  coal  or  soft  coal,  wood  or  coke, 
and  tlie  results  are  the  same. 

Use  coal  and  look  at  the  ashes  ;  no  lumps,  no  dialers, 
no  clinkers. 

Use  wood,  and  you'll  find  only  a  handful  of  line,  pow¬ 
dery  ashes.  Everything  burnable  has  been  consumed. 
You  get  twice  the  heat  at  half  the  cost. 


Save  the  Heat  Until  You  Are  Ready 
To  Use  It 

Not  one  particle  of  fuel  is  wasted.  Fire  may  be  held 
21  to  30  hours  and  heat  saved  until  you  want  to  use  it. 

Open  a  damper  and  a  Hood  of  hot  air  will  travel  over, 
under  and  back  of  the  oven— and  the  stove  is  ready  for 
baking. 

Turn  another  damper  and  a  glow  of  warmth  will  fill 
tlie  kitchen  and  heat  the  room  on  the  coldest  day. 

But  the  superiority  of  Control  ltanges  doesn’t  stop 
with  fuel  economy.  It  only  begins  there. 

The  Control  is  a  Wonderful  Baker 

Other  ranges  are  unreliable  bakers.  One  side  of  tlie 
oven  gets  hotter  than  the  others.  You  can’t  depend  on 
them.  They  vary  from  day  to  day.  Sometimes  they 
bake  too  “slow” — other  times  too  “quick.” 

But  not  so  with  tlie  Control. 

The  oven- is  enveloped  by  intensely  hot  currents  as 
soon  as  you  light  the  fire.  Tlie  top  becomes  as  hot  us 
the  bottom,  one  side  as  hot  as  the  other. 

It  is  til  is  even  JUac  of  heat  that  makes  good  baking 
possible.  It  is  this  perfect  distribution  of  heat  that 
gives  that  golden,  tempting  brown  to  bakings  and  roasts. 

Read  Our  Ironclad  Guarantee 

Control  Itangesare  backed  by  a  year’s  guarantee  that's 
just  as  good  as  a  government  bond.  But  before  you  decide 
to  keep  the  range,  try  it  for  30  days;  if  it  doesn’t  save  from 
30  to  60  per  cent  of  yourfuel  bill— every  cent  of  money  paid 
on  the  store  will  be  refunded  without  question  or  quibble. 

Before  you  decide  on  any  range,  ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Control.  If  he  is  not  supplied,  write  us.  Wesell 
direct  where  dealers  do  not  handle  Control  Hanges.  Write 
for  our  latest  booklet.  G,  which  tells  you  how  to  make 
one  scuttle  of  coal  do  the  work  of  two. 


ALBANY  FOUNDRY  CO.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


.  .  .  SOLELY  MANUFACTURED  BY  .  .  . 

* The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn., 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
the  Hubbard  “  Bone  Base  ”  Fertilizers. 


Make  Your  Own  Repairs! 

Mends  Harness.  Shoes.  Canvas;  Myers' 
Sewing  Awl  mnkes  lock-stitch 
like  sewing  machine.  $1  ixistpaid. 
BIO  MONEY  FOR  AGENTS. 
C.  A  MYERS  CO. 

6323  Lexington  Ave. ,  Chicago,  UL 


The  Awl 
for  ALL 


Yours  rKLL  30  Days 

I’ll  Pay  Freight  Anywhere 

Just  let  me  send  my  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  to  your 
R.  R.  Station  on  a  month’s  trial.  No  money,  no 
contract  and  I  pay  the  freight.  Return  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  or  keep  it  and  take  a  year  to  pay  me.  Just  let 
me  prove  the  money  you  can  make  with  a 

CHATHAM  and  Seed  Grader 

Cleansand  grades  all  kinds  of  seeds,  grasses  and  grains.  Don’t 
grow  weeds  or  thin  stands.  Land  and  taxes  are  too  high.  Double 
the  crops,  get  better  crops  and  have  high-priced  seed.to  sell.  Send 
postal  now  for  my  factory  price,  liberal  terms,  and  get  FREE 
BOOK  No.  104.  Tells  how  thousands  are  making  big, 
extra  profits  with  a  Chatham.  Send  your  name  by  next  mail. 
Address  Manson  Campbell,  Pres., 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.  > 

Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Seattle,  Wash.  ^ 


No  Money  Down 
No  Note 

No  Contract 


Riddles 
Enough  for  Every  Purpose 


We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requlr  ’ments.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed. 

No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 

The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown.  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established.  1860. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*9  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  00  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timi 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  n  ust  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  v  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

# 

* 

The  Government  has  now  taken  up  the  question  of 
making  industrial  alcohol  from  waste  farm  crops.  A 
bulletin  from  the  Agricultural  Department  discusses 
the  use  of  cull  potatoes  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no 
encouragement  for  the  plan  of  using  small  stills  on 
each  farm.  As  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  claimed  from  the 
beginning,  the  only  practical  plan  is  to  locate  a  fair- 
sized  still  at  some  central  point,  like  a  creamery  or 
beet  sugar  factory.  This  bulletin  gives  figures  to  show 
that  such  an  outfit  would  require  an  investment  of 
about  $12,000.  It  should  handle  8,000  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes  each  working  day.  The  figures  given  show  that 
a  fair  profit  could  be  made  out  of  cull  potatoes  at  25 
cents  per  100  pounds  or  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  this  is 
apparently  about  all  that  could  be  paid  for  them.  If 
enough  alcohol  were  made  to  reduce  the  price  even 
less  than  15  cents  could  be  paid  for  the  potatoes. 
We  believe  they  could  be  cooked  or  steamed,  mixed 
with  bran  or  oats  and  fed  to  stock  so  as  to  realize 
more  than  15  cents  a  bushel.  In  some  districts  where 
potatoes  are  largely  grown  the  distillery  may  furnish 
a  profitable  side  line,  but  we  have  no  great  hope  that 
it  will  become  common  in  this  country.  We  would 
not  discourage  experiment,  but  the  capital  required  is 
large  for  farmers  to  raise. 

* 

The  report  of  the  legal  case  over  “substituted  trees,” 
printed  last  week,  shows  that  in  New  York  at  least 
the  probable  value  of  an  orchard  will  be  considered 
by  a  jury.  We  have  often  stated  our  own  position 
in  this  matter.  If  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  trees 
were  untrue,  we  should  not  make  serious  trouble  about 
it,  for  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  work  in  a  nursery 
knows  the  liability  to  make  mistakes.  If  on  the  other 
hand  a  large  number  of  such  trees  proved  misfits  we 
would  make  the  nurseryman  settle  for  it  if  possible. 
With  every  large  order  we  should  proceed  so  as  to 
make  a  legal  case  if  needed.  We  would  write  on  the 
face  of  every  order  that  we  refused  to  accept  any  sub¬ 
stituted  trees  or  plants.  The  order  must  be  filled  as 
written  or  not  at  all.  When  the  trees  came  we  would 
have  the  boxes  identified  by  witnesses,  and  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  identical  trees  of  this  order  were  the 
ones  planted  on  a  certain  piece  of  ground.  Some  claims 
for  damages  have  been  lost  because  the  fruit  growers 
could  not  prove  that  the  trees  in  question  were  actually 
the  ones  delivered  by  the  nurseryman.  Keep  your 
freight  bills,  duplicate  orders  and  all  documents.  We 
advise  our  people  to  keep  out  of  court  if  possible,  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  out  is  to  be  ready  in 
every  particular  to  go  in  if  necessary  with  a  complete 
case. 

* 

The  great  farm  prosperity  which  we  all  desire  can¬ 
not  be  built  upon  a  35-cent  dollar.  Just  as  long  as 
the  handlers  average  65  cents  of  every  dollar  which 
the  consumers  pay  for  food  and  clothing,  prosperity 
will  be  lop-sided.  That  form  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  which  merely  teaches  the  farmer  to  grow  larger 
crops  will  fail  unless  that  same  farmer  can  obtain 
more  of  the  consumers  dollar.  The  great  foundation 
question  in  American  society  to-day  is  how  to  bring 
producer  and  consumer  closer  together  and  get  rid 
of  useless  middlemen.  For  these  useless  middlemen 
are  being  supported  by  both  producer  and  consumer 
out  of  the  earnings  which  ought  to  go  to  take  care 
of  their  own  families.  Add  15  cents  out  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  to  the  farmer’s  share  and  there  would 
be  the  greatest  development  of  the  “home  market” 
ever  known  in  the  world’s  history.  For  in  every 


American  farmhouse  there  are  crying  wants  which 
would  be  gratified  if  this  increase  could  be  made. 
The  extra  15  cents  would  aggregate  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  practically  all  of  it  would  be  spent  for  neces¬ 
sities  and  luxuries.  This  would  provide  business  for 
manufacturers  and  labor  for  workingmen,  because 
the  money  would  be  widely  distributed.  We  have 
proved  over  and  over  again  the  facts  of  this  35-cent 
dollar.  We  shall  now  make  it  so  clear  that  no  one  can 
dispute  the  figures.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
show  producer  and  consumer  where  the  real  trouble 
is.  You  cannot  do  better  than  to  help  by  supplying  us 
with  true  figures  and  facts.  We  do  not  want  ex¬ 
aggerated  cases,  but  actual  returns  from  commission 
sales  and  retail  prices. 

* 

SAMUEL  W.  BOWNE. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Bowne,  the  owner  of  the  building 
which  houses  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  a  man  of 
important  business  connections,  died  at  his  home,  35 
West  57th  street,  New  York  City,  on  October  29.  Mr. 
Bowne  was  a  native  of  Orange  County,  New  York, 
and  a  farmer's  boy  of  New  England  ancestry,  his  par¬ 
ents  having  moved  from  Connecticut  during  his  in¬ 
fancy.  At  his  father’s  death,  the  son  assumed  man¬ 
agement  of  the  farm  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
family.  This  was  at  an  early  age  and  the  farm  and 
the  family  were  subjects  of  concern  and  care  to  him 
to  his  last  days.  He,  however,  left  the  farm  in  early 
manhood,  and  found  employment  in  the  city,  but  later 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Scott  &  Bowne,  which 
he  controlled  personally  for  some  years  and  amass  id 
a  large  fortune.  He  was  a  success  in  the  business 
world.  But  it  is  not  of  his  fortune  or  his  business 
that'' I  wish  to  speak.  Samuel  Bowne  was  a  man,  an 
honest  man.  He  was  a  big  man,  and  the  biggest  things 
about  him  were  those  attributes  of  sentiment,  fellow¬ 
ship,  devotion,  loyalty  and  sympathy  that  we  call  heart. 
The  man  controlling  millions  in  his  city  office,  was  as 
simple  and  affable  as  the  boy  in  the  farm  barn.  His 
wealth  was  freely  used  in  helping  others,  and  his  pride 
in  the  success  of  those  he  assisted  was  scarcely  less 
than  in  his  own  merited  success.  He  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  con¬ 
tributed  liberally  in  both  time  and  money  to  its  mate¬ 
rial  and  spiritual  advancement.  If  fault  he  had  it  was 
but  the  over-development  of  a  virtue.  Scrupulously 
honest  himself,  he  had  little  patience  with  the  rogue; 
tender  to  the  misfortune  of  others,  his  charity  was  at 
times  misplaced ;  it  was  sometimes  said  that  his  ready 
generosity  made  virtual  pensioners  of  his  beneficiaries ; 
but  his  heart  was  too  big  to  count  the  cost  when  mis¬ 
fortune  or  need  had  a  claim  on  his  sympathies.  En¬ 
joying  his  confidence  for  many  years,  for  want  of  a 
better  name  I  called  him  a  friend ;  but  somehow  he 
seemed  nearer  to  me  than  the  term  friend  would 
imply.  He  gave  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  my 
first  week’s  work  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Later 
he  encouraged  and  patronized  the  policies  and  enter¬ 
prises  that  have  been  responsible  for  its  development 
and  growth.  He  was  a  friend  to  this  paper  because 
of  bis  conviction  that  it  shared  his  sympathies  for  the 
welfare  of  the  farm.  He  was  a  friend  to  me,  and  out¬ 
side  of  my  family  ties  there  was  no  man  whom  I  held 
in  greater  affection.  john  j.  dillon. 

* 

During  the  coming  season  strong  efforts  will  he 
made  to  boom  the  “everbearing”  or  Fall-hearing  straw¬ 
berries.  There  are  several  varieties  which  give  real 
promise.  They  do  produce  fair  crops  of  fruit  in  late 
Summer  and  through  the  Fall.  In  skillful  hands  they 
can  be  made  profitable  for  a  limited  market.  We  have 
corresponded  with  many  growers — some  of  whom  sell 
plants  while  others  sell  nothing  but  berries.  We  think 
the  opinion  of  the  latter  class  is  most  useful  to  the 
average  grower.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  berries 
can  without  doubt  be  grown,  but  that  the  market  for 
them  will  be  limited.  Some  sales  at  25  cents  or  more 
per  quart  are  reported,  but  as  everyone  knows,  that 
trade  is  limited,  and  the  Fall  strawberries  will  come 
in  competition  with  grapes,  apples,  in  fact  five  fruits 
where  the  Summer  berry  meets  one.  We  take  a  con¬ 
servative  view  of  this  novelty.  It  would  be  as  easy 
to  plunge  in  it  as  to  jump  into  ginseng,  Belgian 
hares,  mushrooms  or  the  other  high  flyers  that  have 
laid  the  hopes  of  suckers  low.  Our  advice  is  to  buy  a 
few  plants  from  reliable  dealers,  and  give  them  a 
fair  trial.  As  is  always  the  case,  the  plant  fakers 
will  attempt  to  sell  a  lot  of  trash  at  a  high  figure. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  that  F.  B.  Mills  will  offer 
seedlings  of  the  old  Alpine  berry,  while  the  Gardner 
Nursery  Co.  is  reported  to  have  a  stock  of  seedlings 
of  the  Pan-American  for  sale.  Do  not  buy  seedlings 
of  these  varieties.  If  you  cannot  get  the  plants  from 
true  varieties  do  not  touch  the  thing  at  all.  Do  not 
be  induced  to  plunge  into  everbearing  strawberries  on 
a  large  scale  at  first.  It  is  a  fair  proposition  to  try 
out,  but  do  not  get  e,xcited  over  it. 


No  matter  which  party  obtains  a  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress  the  cause  of  parcels  post  has  gained  ground. 
Every  candidate  had  the  question  put  up  to  him  so  that 
he  cannot  plead  ignorance.  Every  week  some  new 
robbery  on  the  part  of  the  express  companies  makes 
active  workers  for  parcels  post.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  farm  papers  to  begin  a  persistent  fight  for  this 
privilege.  The  express  companies  will  hang  to  their 
graft  as  long  as  they  can,  but  a  new  force  is  coming 
to  help  us.  That  is  the  great  development  of  auto 
trucks.  These  will  enable  many  local  express  com¬ 
panies  to  start  up  once  more.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
were  hundreds  of  them,  but  the  railroads  had  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  transportation,  and  the  little  men  were  frozen 
out.  The  auto  trucks  using  the  public  highways  or, 
later,  tracks  made  specially  for  them,  will  take  more 
and  more  of  the  short  haul  business.  There  is  now 
suggested  an  auto  express  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  It  can  make  the  run  in  about  30  hours,  and 
carry  parcels  for  less  than  half  the  present  express 
rates.  That  is  what  is  coming,  and  it  will  be  welcome, 
for  every  step  of  competition  with  the  express  com¬ 
panies  brings  us  nearer  parcels  post. 

* 

We  have  asked  several  times  why  the  New -York 
farmer  cannot  make  drainage  loans  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Canadians  have  that  privilege.  They  borrow 
public  money  to  he  used  in  draining  land,  and  the 
township  becomes  responsible  for  it  and  collects  pay¬ 
ment  as  taxes.  Why  not  the  same  privilege  on  this 
side  of  the  line?  We  are  answered  by  the  New  York 
Constitution,  Section  9,  Article  8 : 

Neither  the  credit  or  money  of  the  State  shall  be  given 
or  loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any  association,  corporation  or 
private  undertaking.  This  section  shall  not,  however, 
prevent  the  Legislature  from  making  such  provision  for 
the  education  and  support  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  juvenile  delinquents  as  to  it  may  seem  proper.  Nor 
shall  it  apply  to  any  fund  or  property  now  held  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  hold  by  the  State  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses. 

We  are  advised  that  it  would  also  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  for  the  town  or  country  in  New  York  to  loan 
funds  for  such  purposes.  In  our  judgment  the  Cana¬ 
dian  law  is  the  wiser  of  the  two.  In  no  way  could 
public  money  he  used  to  promote  the  public  welfare 
better  than  for  increasing  food  production  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  of  farm  property.  These  things  are 
surely  done  by  farm  drainage,  and  that  work  abso¬ 
lutely  requires  cash  capital.  Since  under  our  present 
laws  the  State  and  the  town  cannot  handle  this  mat¬ 
ter,  the  banking  laws  might  be  changed  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  investments  in  drainage  loans.  Many  banks  now 
hid  keenly  for  the  chance  to  buy  road  bonds  or  school 
bonds  issued  by  townships,  yet  such  bonds  are  not 
surer  than  the  drainage  bonds  issued  by  Canadian 
towns.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  banks  should 
not  loan  money  for  draining  suitable  Eastern  farms. 
Farm  values  have  now  struck  bottom,  and  are  sure  to 
rise  as  they  have  done  in  the  West.  The  railroad 
managers  and  other  gentlemen  who  are  so  anxious  xo 
improve  our  agriculture  cannot  do  better  than  develop 
some  plan  for  farmers  to  obtain  cash  loans  for  drain¬ 
ing  their  wet  lands. 


BREVITIES. 

The  moment  rum  gets  into  a  business — get  out  of  the 
business. 

3 he  North  Dakota  College  has  a  six  weeks’  course  in 
managing  gas  engines. 

Save  the  bones  left  on  your  own  farm  and  buy  what 
you  can  to  pack  with  wood  ashes. 

We  modify  the  old  doctor’s  advice  to  keep  the  head 
cool,  the  feet  warm — and  eat  apples. 

If  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  you  can  still  set  a  few 
Spring  bulbs  to  beautify  the  dooryard. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  spray  of  two  pounds  sulphate 
ot  iron  in  one  gallon  of  water  will  kill  out  chickweed. 
Has  anyone  proved  this? 

The  courts  decide  that  a  woman  has  no  grounds  for 
legal  separation  because  her  husband  is  an  idle  shirk. 
She  should  decide  that  in  the  original  courting. 

A  mulch  around  the  young  trees  now  may  save  them 
after  this  drought.  It  will  hold  off  freezing  for  a  time, 
and  give  the  trees  time  to  get  hold  of  water  enough  for 
Winter. 

Is  there  a  sound  reason  why  a  New  Jersey  or  Long 
Island  potato  grower  should  always  buy  northern  seed? 


Would 
of  his 

he  do  better  to  try 
own  ? 

to  select 

“pedigreed” 

seed 

The 

London  “Gardener’s 

Chronicle” 

says  that 

the 

“Salwey  peach'’  (not  Salway,  as  we  usually  spell  it >  was 
raised  by  Col.  Salwey  in  England  from  a  peach  stone 
brought  from  Italy. 

Put  this  down.  There  will  be  no  successful  eo-opera- 
tion  among  farmers  unless  two  or  three  strong  minds  can 
master  the  business  and  fight  it  through.  The  best 
service  that  most  of  the  members  can  do  is  to  follow  the 
leaders  without  complaint. 

For  the  next  two  months  the  poultry  keeper  needs  all 
his  courage  and  nerve.  lie  should  feed  his  hens  to  the 
full,  and  yet  he  cannot  expect  them  to  pay  him  for  GO 
days  at  least.  The  only  way  to  make  them  pay  later  is 
to  fill  them  now  without  hope  of  immediate  gain.  It 
takes  courage. 
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FVITNTQ  OtT  THi?  W ITU  whales  and  was  only  kept  afloat  by  the  air  that.  The  average  price  i s  a r o u  n  d  $2  per 

E/V HdN  1 0  Ur  1 HL  W  E/E/Iy.  tanks  That  the  men  were  saved  at  all  barrel.  One  man  has  bought  and  shtoprd 

DOMESTIC.— The  balloon  America  II,  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  oil  which  bad  several  carloads  from  here,  paying  $1.80 
which  left  St.  Louis  October  17  with  two  been  thrown  overboard  from  the  ship  in  an  per  barrel  °f  150  pounds  for  trait  last  as 
aeronauts,  Alan  Hawley  and  Augustus  Post,  effort  to  keep  her  afloat  as  long  as  pos-  picked^  from  tb^j-r^^^Sbcd^and  dumped 
was  reported  safe  October  26,  having  landed 
near  Peribonka  River,  north  of  Lake  Chil- 
ogoma,  Quebec,  October  19.  The  distance 
is  figured  at  1,305  miles,  which  is  tho 
world's  record  in  ballooning. 


Inspector  M.  H.  Boyle  of  the  Post  Office  law  by  filing  mandamus  proceedings  with 
Department  made  a  raid  upon  the  offices  the  District  Supreme  Court  to  compel  the 
of  Henry  II.  Keane  at  25  East  Fourteenth  Board  of  Education  to  admit  Carl  Harris, 
street,  New  York,  October  27.  Boyle's  men  the  nine-year-old  son  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Harris, 
seized  200  letters,  most  of  which  are  sup-  to  school  there,  though  he  has  never  been 
posed  to  contain  money.  Keane  rented  vaccinated.  The  trial  to  test  the  law_prob 


sible.  The  rowboat  was  kept  in  the  area  loose  into  the  car,  and  90  cents  for^ dropsy 

covered  by  the  oil.  *'  . . 

The  Anti-Vaccinationist  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  began  its  fight  Octo¬ 
ber  31  against  the  compulsory  vaccination 


ably  will  be  held  before  the  end  of  this 
month. 


hers  at  the  recent  land  drawing  and  did 


In  an  opinion  handed  down  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  November  1 
the  Lehigh  and  Hudson  River  Railway 
Company  and  others  are  directed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Nelson  D.  Stillwell  as  reparation 


desk  room  in  the  building  on  October  4. 

He  is  said  to  have  sent  letters  addressed 
with  the  names  of  hundreds  of  dead  men. 

These  names  he  got  from  the  obituary 
columns  of  newspapers  published  near  the 
city.  The  letters  went  on  to  say  that  $10 
was  still  due  upon  a  diamond  ring  which 
the  man  purchased  on  account.  The 
letters  were  very  urgent  in  advising  that 

the  money  be  sent  before  October  24,  ^  _ _ _ 

otherwise,  they  are  alleged  to  have  said,  uot  gie  i0st  their  chances, 
the  “deal  was  oft'  aud  the  ring  would  be 
returned  to  stock.” 

Fire  which  started  October  26  and 
burned  until  after  midnight  swept  through 
the  business  section  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  de¬ 
stroying  several  of  the  finest  buildings  and 
causing  a  loss  estimated  at  from  $1,500,000 
to  $2,000,000.  Huge  firebrands  floated  on 
the  high  wind  which  swept  toward  the 
water  front,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  firemen,  aided  by  the  militia  aud 
the  garrison  at  Work  Point  barracks,  kept 
the  flames  from  the  shipping.  Many  blaz¬ 
ing  embers  were  carried  out  over  the  bay, 
endangering  vessels  in  the  harbor.  Several 
yachts  caught  fire  and  were  destroyed.  The 
fire  started  in  the  department  store  of  Da¬ 
vid  Spencer  &  Co.,  Limited.  The  newly  or¬ 
ganized  fire  brigade  found  itself  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation,  and  the  troops 
were  called  out.  The  soldiers  not  only  aided 
in  keeping  order,  but  manned  the  fire  appa¬ 
ratus  and  helped  combat  the  flames. 

There  was 
and  Jersey  City 
of  the  expressmen 
are  employed 
the  United 

Southern,  which  operates  through  the 
Adams  company ;  the  Manhattan  Delivery 
Company,  and  several  smaller  companies. 


these  were  going  to  Ohio.  Some  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  pears  and  apples  have  also  been 
sent  to  South  America,  to  be  sold  for 
Christmas  trade.  Boston  market  is  flooded 
with  drop  and  second-class  fruit.  This 
sold  better  than  usual  up  to  the  middle  of 
October,  but  now  is  feeling  the  effect  of  tho 
day  and  going  slowly  at  poor  prices.  Mon¬ 
day,  October  24,  the  largest  market  of 
apples  ever  brought  in  by  local  farmers 
was  sold.  A  local  canning  factory  is  pay¬ 
ing  $1  per  barrel  and  is  getting  all  they 
can  use.  Cider  mills  are  paying  25  cents 


Shivering  in  miners’  tents,  some  without  per  400  pounds,  and  some  that  seldom  have 
shelter  and  little  bedding,  approximately  got  Pn0Ugh  before  are  full  now.  Most 
1.000  “sooners”  squatted  on  land  in  the  vegetables  are  selling  fairly  well  in  Bos- 
Coeur  d'Alene  reservation  October  31  wait-  ton  squash  is  short  and  selling  well,  also 
ing  the  signal  that  was  to  open  the  unal-  some  root  crops.  I  raised  two  perfect  Wil- 
loted  tracts  to  general  settlement  at  noon  nams  anPies  this  year  on  a  scion  set  this 
November  1.  All  who  drew  lucky  num-  year.  I  have  many  times  tried had  some 


blossoms  but  never  before  bore  fruit. 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  A.  E.  p. 

A  JERSEYMAN  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  ex-Governor  Stokes, 


And  False  Measure,  Too. 

The  following  note  comes  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y. : 

“It  does  seem  one  of  the  worst  deals 
that  poor  people  in  the  cities  who  of  all 
others  can  least  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
are  so  systematically  robbed  on  what  they 
buy.  Right  here  in  this  city  yesterday  I 
saw  potatoes  priced  18  cents  per  peek,  and 

1  bought  a  peck  recently  from  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  stores  and  got 
less  than  12  pounds,  including  the  pack¬ 
age.  When  I  kicked  they  made  profuse 
apologies  and  sent  three  pounds  more  to 
the  house.  I  firmly  believe  90  per  cent  of 
the  grocers  get  five  pecks  from  every 
bushel.  In  the  papers  I  read  that  m  the 
nearby  towns  buyers  are  paying  only  oO 
cents  for  potatoes,  and  I  see  from  those 
same  papers  reports  of  enormous  yields,  200, 
250,  and  in  one  case  nine  acres  producing 

2  700  bushels.  The  best  farms  in  Monroe 
County  are  not  giving  any  such  yields  and 
I  know  it.” 

Exactly.  There  you  have  the  scheme 
opened  up.  They  sell  12  pounds  for  18 
cents  and  call  it  a  peck.  That  means  1% 
cent  a  pound  or  90  cents  a  bushel,  and 
when  the  grower  gets  30  cents  he  takes 
33  1-3  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  All 
this  time  the  local  papers  keep  talking  big 
crops,  for,  of  course,  that  may  frighten 

•  i  .  -Hi _ A,  ..  n  niiioo  Tim 


ncn  paid  $18.„„,  - -  —  . 

to  be  unreasonable  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  $4.70  in  excess  of  the  tariff  posted 
by  the  companies. 

FARM  AND  ’  GARDEN. — The  Massa¬ 

chusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will 


are  you  men  about  parcels  post?”  They 
looked  at  each  other,  then  at  me  and  said, 
“That  don't  belong  to  us.  That  is  the  Con¬ 
gressman's  business.”  “Well,”  said  I, 
“how  does  he  stand  as  to  parcels  post? 
They  did  not  know.  “Well,”  said  I,  “you, 


KANSAS  APPLES. — Last  week  we  gave 
figures  about  prices  for  Kansas  apples. 
Newspaper  reports  tried  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  were  almost  given  away.  Another 
report  from  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  now  states : 

“Present  prices  here  around  are  $1  per 
bushel  box  for  choice  Missouri  Pippin 
and  Ben  Davis  and  $1.25  for  choice  Wine- 
saps  and  fancy  Ben  Davis  and  Missouri 
Pippin.  Choice  Jonathan  and  Grimes  are 
man  Ira  worth  around  $1.50.  while  fanciest  grades 
funds  at  "its  command  for  the  purpose,  Wood,  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  parcels  post  of  Grimes,  Jonathans  and  Winesaps  are 


hold  a  Fall  exhibit  of  apples  at  its  rooms  if  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  will 
at  the  State  House  on  the  five  days  of  No-  help  elect  the  Senator,  won  t  you .  Ihtn 
_ i _  i  r  i o  in, .I,, ci.ro  ioin  icnirioa  thev  saw  a  liirh t.  Why.  said  they,  we 


▼ember  i5"  to  19,  inclusive,  1910.'  Entries  they  saw  a  light.  “Why,”  said  they, 
are  limited  to  three  specimens  of  any  one  never  had  that  question  put  to  us  befoie, 
variety  from  any  one  grower.  No  cash  but  we  will  hnd  out.  Hence  this  b 
prizes  will  be  given,  as  the  board  has  not  Those  men  went  to  Congressman 


°snmeeHtoHousSL  iU'“°  . .  of“*New  JerseW*  and"' 'Congressman  Wads!  The“  above '‘prices  "show  what  the  present 

mu,.  th„  „nttnn  Pron  in  Georgia  was  worth,  of  New  York.  line  is.  From  now  on  the  supply  will 

The  ‘strikers  demand  a  work-day  of  eleven  damaged  50,000  bales  or  to  the  extent  of  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  those  men  shorten  and  prices  wi  1  rise ^ 

hours,  with  one  hour  for  meals,  an  extra  $750,000  by  the  cold  wave  which  struck  looked  when  I  showed  them  their  part  in  the  storage  charges  that  i  m-ofits 

compensation  of  25  cents  an  hour  for  each  the  State  October  28-29  is  the  opinion  ex-  the  work  of  parcels  post.  They  certainly  month  to  la  eaCcordaneeP with 

hour’s  work  over  eleven  hours,  an  increase  preSsed  by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  saw  a  new  light  on  their  political  horizon,  that  may  be  S  L  Ld  Good  aooles 

of  $5  a  month  in  the  wages  of  all  helpers  $hon ms  G.  Hudson.  “The  top  crop  of  cot-  jerseyman.  market  “A* nd. 

and  drivers  now  receiving  less  than  $6o  a  ton  was  exceedingly  short  this  year  or  the  R  N.-Y. — The  letter  from  Mr.  Stokes  is  Bv  Christmas  home  grown 

month,  the  reinstatement  of  the  men  in  crop  would  have  been  hurt  much  worse,”  as  follows :  giving  time.  By  i  niistmas  noim  how 

their  former  places  and  there  shall  be  no  declared  Mr.  Hudson.  “As  it  was,  I  be-  '  me  tn  wHIa  stock,  w  hrrrT 

discrimination  against  employees  belonging  ul™  the  damage  has  amounted  to  at  least  .  “Senator  .  “S__aslsed I  me  wme  suppiy.  One  of  the  .largest  patKeis  ueie 

to  a  labor  organization.  Under  present 
conditions  the  starting  time  of  the  drivers 
is  6  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  no  finish¬ 
ing  time.  The  men  must  work  until  they 
can  get  off.  The  first  helper,  the  man  who 
signs  for  the  goods  and  who  is  the  re 


bales  last  year 

A  neat  16-page  bulletin  describing  the 
sponsible  person  on  the  wagon,  now  re-  ^lfege  if  now  being1  distrRmtedf  ^  The  ^10- 
witTth! “&ded  twentyffive-cent' hourly' coifc  w-eeks’  course  begins  January  3,  191L  Some 
pensatiou  for  extra  work  beyond  the  eleven 


_ _ _  _  has  asked  me  to  write  _  _  _ 

«7-,nnno”  Mr  Hudson  ngures  mat  me  to  you  my  views  on  parcels  post.  You  may  said”  this  "week  that  he  believed  the  home 

tntnff  ron  f f  r  the  State  thif  vcar  wfll  not  rest  assured  and  so  mtorm  your  friends  grown  stuff  would  be  practically  all  sold 

hales  asagainst  1^00  000  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  same,  and  if  bPfore  the  end  of  January  and  chat  apple 

haioldin«V°  ve’nr 0  bal  ’  aSalnst  1|JW’VW  elected  United  States  Senator  will  do  all  paters  in  this  section  would  have  to  depend 


lieve  the  damage  has  amounted  to  at  least 
$750,000.”  Mr.  Hudson  figures  that  the 


that  I  can  for  a  law  to  put  this  into  ef¬ 
fect.  e.  s.  stokes. 

Good  for  Mr.  Stokes.  You  remember  that 
Senator  Kean  would  not  even  reply  to  the 
question.  The  experience  of  the  Jersey- 


on  the  high-priced  stuff  grown  in  the 
northwest  Pacific  States.” 


THE  PRODUCER'S  PRICE  OF  TUR- 
:11CUV.C  KEY.— Last  year  we  gave  a  story  of  tur- 

man  can  do  if  he  will  key  experience  had  by  some  farmers  in 


hour  period.  Helpers  who  get  $45  ask 
for  $50  a  month,  and  they  all  de¬ 
mand  an  eleven-hour  day,  with  an 
hour  off  for  dinner.  Many  lines  of 
business  are  hampered  by  this  strike. 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  October 
26,  handed  down  an  opinion,  written  by  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  Robert  L.  Williams,  unquali- 
fiedly  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
“grandfather”  clause  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  voted  August  2,  and  ap- 


short  poultry  course,  a  farmers’  week  and 
a  course  for  bee  keepers.  This  descriptive 
bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.  Address  the  Director  of  Extension 
Work,  Amherst,  Mass. 


CROP  NOTES. 


- - -  „  „  ..  Oats  are  50  bushels  per  acre,  barley  25, 

proving  also  as  legal  the  peculiar  form  of  rye  22  per  acre ;  potatoes  280  bushels  per 

Lnllc.f  iujoH  flOPlQlOTl  S  lfl  tllP  At*  «  T4  i  c«  n  f  Q  i  1 11  I'D  fhie  VOfl  T 


of  the  courses  are  limited  to  certain  num-  .  ,  .  f 

bers.  There  is  no  tuition  chafed.  The  tShe  part  of  aTolePova  his ‘'vote.  Vermont  "These  farmers  had  been  produc- 

1 0-weeks  course  will^  be  followed ^by^ a  saw  at  once  that  this  ing  a  fine  quality  of  turk^  wh^h  werc 

voter  meant  business  and  knew  what  he  shipped  largely  to  the  Boston  maiket. 
wanted  See  how  quickly  they  went  to  These  farmers  had  never  been  satisfied  that 
headquarters  for  satisfaction?  Farmers  they  obtained  their  fair  share  of  the  con- 
will  yet  learn  how  to  use  their  power.  sumer’s  dollar,  and  yet  they  had  no  exact 

win  yti  itmu  ^  wnv  of  determining  the  fact,  so  they  tried 

a  new  scheme.  The  turkeys  were  picked 
THE  CFNT  DOl  T  AR  and  dressed  nicely,  and  then  a  number  of 

1HL  LLN1  ftuLLAR.  letters  were  written  to  the  effect  that  these 

A  Car  of  High-Class  Potatoes.  turkeys  were  sent  by  the  writer;  that  when 

they  were  bought  at  retail  the  purchaser 


an  absolute  educational  requirement  upon 
all  voters  or  descendants  of  voters  who  did 
not  have  or  exercise  their  rights  of  suffrage 
in  1866.  Not  only  the  negro  slaves  and 
their  descendants  must  submit  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  test,  i.  e.,  reading  and  writing  one 
section  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution, 
but  the  blanket  Indians  who  had  no  form 


I  enclose  statement  of  mv  first  carload  WOui,j  greatly  oblige  if  he  would  write  and 

shinned  These  potatoes  cost  teR  just  exactlv  what  he  paid  for  the  tur- 

cut  keys.  These  letters  were  written,  wrapped 
The  up  jn  waterproof  paper  and  pushed  inside 

„  _  quality  of  the  bird  so  that  he  went  to  market 

perfect.  You  will  notice  I  received  52%  loaded.  The  returns  came  from  the  cora- 

cents,  and  Aroostock  potatoes  were  selling  lnissi0n  men  with,  of  course  the  usual 

at  35  and  37  cents.  I  suppose  my  yield  story .  bow  some  of  them  came  in  poor 

...  „111C  KUW,  would  not  be  considered  good.  I  planted  COIUiition,  that  the  weather  was  warm  and 

>2  cents  • ’wheat  88  cents;  oats,  seven  acres  and  got  1,400  bushels,  200  to  manv  of  the  other  excuses  which  the  mid- 

Corn  now  husked  big  crop  if  the  acre,  but  as  I  am  planting  an  apple  dlpm%  haVe  at  their  tongue’s  end.  The 

I  =«vP(?  Tlav  $12  ner  ton  :  pota.  orchard,  much  of  the  seven  acres  was  land  nPt  priee  0f  those  turkey 


two  cents  per  pound.  New  milch  cows, 
$60  ;  two-year-old  heifers,  $30.  w.  r. 
Bridgewater,  N.  S. 

Eggs,  25  cents ;  chickens,  nine  cents ; 
butter,  22  ’  '  — 

30  cents. 

it  can  be  saved.  Hay,  $12  per  ton  ;  pota^ 


but  the  blanket  Indians  who  had  no  form  it  can  oe  saveu.  xi*y,  Xiownup  to  weeds.  It  is  now  in  good 

of  electorate  government  and  descendants  t0^s>  per  b^h?!,  slow  sale i,  omons,  ^  ion  c.  l.  m. 

of  foreigners  who  were  from  countries  where  500  or  600  acres  in  vicinity,  40  cents  per  °!r  , 


thef0rightnofb  suff  rag  eyelid  not  belong  to  them  bushel,  and  buyers  shy  Hogs  eight  to 


must  also  submit  to  the  educational  test  to 
vote. 

That  an  inventor’s  contract  was  an  in¬ 
strument  employed  by  the  United  Shoe  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  in  an  alleged  scheme  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  act  was  declared  by 


8%;  cattle,  fat,  $4  to  $5  per  100;  milch 
cows,  $40  per  head  ;  land,  $80  to  $100  per 
acre ;  75  per  cent  of  acreage  handled  by 
renters.  Landlords  live  in  town ;  rent  $5 
per  acre.  h.  m.  s. 

Cary,  Ohio. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  has  been 


Maine. 

R.  N.-\\ — The  commission  statement  fol¬ 
lows  : 

604  bushels  potatoes — 

10(5!  55c. — 594@52%c . $317. o5 

Freight  . $40.02 

Commission  .  24.16 

- 64.18 


Judge  Hardy  in  the  Equity  Session  of  the  very  light,  and  the  quality  very  inferior.  It 
Superior  Court  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  bas‘  bppn  demonstrated  hereabouts  this  year 
31,  to  be  immaterial  and  no  defense  in  the  that  if  we  are  to  have  apples  hereafter  we 
suit  brought  by  the  company  against  Eu-  must  work  for  it.  The  Good  Book  says 
did  Laehapelle,  an  inventor,  in  its  employ.  raan  shall  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
The  company  brought  suit  to  compel  La-  the  brow.  I  think  this  applies  as  truly  to 
chapelle  to  transfer  to  its  patents  for  in-  the  fruit  crop.  I  know  of  but  three  or- 
ventions  on  shoe  machinery  which  he  had  chards  about  here  that  had  a  paying  crop, 
made  while  in  its  employ.  Laehapelle  set  and  these  have  been  well  taken  care  of. 
up  as  a  defense  that  the  contract  between  One  in  particular,  the  man  has  a  small 
the  company  and  himself  tended  to  create  farm  of  20  acres  devoted  to  fruit,  and  he 
a  monopoly  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  spends  his  whole  time  in  caring  for  his 
law.  He  claimed  that  more  than  95  per  fruit  interests.  Ilis  crop  of  apples  sold 


$253.17 

These  potatoes  were  sold  in  Boston,  200 
miles  from  where  they  were  grown.  They 
netted  the  grower,  as  we  see,  42  cents  per 
bushel,  which  gives  him  a  margin  of  two 
cents  profit.  Fine  potatoes  of  this  class 
retailed  at  about  $1.15  per  bushel,  so  that 
this  farmer  got  nearly  36  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar. 


cent,  of  the  inventors  of  shoe  machinery 
were  under  similar  contract  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  company  paid  him  a  salary  of 
$20  a  week  and  he  was  required  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  it  all  inventions  and  patents  which 
he  made  or  obtained  while  the  contract 
remained  in  force.  It  was  to  run  for  10 
years.  Laehapelle  invented  a  device  for 
shoe  machinery  and  obtained  a  patent  on 
it,  the  title  to  which  he  has  retained. 

The  Adirondack  deer  hunting  season, 
which  opened  on  September  16  and  closed 
at  sunset  October  31,  cost  the  lives  of  five 
persons  and  the  serious  wounding  of  half  a 
dozen  others.  Four  of  the  five  killed  were 
shot  in  mistake  for  deer,  and  the  majority 
of  those  wounded  were  also  victims  of  the 
hair  trigger  hunter.  This  year’s  casualty 
list  shows  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared 
with  that  of  1909. 


for  $1,500  this  year.  The  apples  were 
very  fine.  Dealers  have  found  no  cider 
apples,  as  some  have  even  barreled  the 
drops.  Apples  all  sold  at  present. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  b. 


„v  „  price  or  tnose  turiseys  to  the  growers 
was  not  far  from  12  cents  a  pound  after 
freight  and  other  charges  were  taken  out. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  the  replies  to  those 
letters  began  to  come  in,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  purchaser  had  paid  all  the  way 
from  32  to  36  cents  a-  pound  for  those 
birds.  There  were  facts  that  could  not  be 
surrounded,  and  it  was  a  clear  case  of  the 
35 -cent  dollar.  Now  the  question  comes 
up  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
\.  good  way  for  these  .people  to  do  this 
year  would  be  to  get  as  large  a  number  of 
turkey  raisers  as  possible  to  unite  and 
send  to  that  market  a  uniform  product 
with  turkeys  as  much  alike  and  as  neatly 
dressed  as  possible.  Collect  and  send 
enough  of  them  so  that  it  will  pay  to  send 
one  or  two  good  salesmen  right  to  the 
market  with  those  birds.  Let  him  hire 
a  store  or  rent  part  of  the  store  occupied 
bv  a  butcher  or  grocer  and  sell  these  tur¬ 
keys  as  close  to  the  consumer  as  possible. 
Some  of  them  would  naturally  have  to  be 
sold  at  wholesale,  but  many  of  them  could 


Southern  Potato  Buyers  Talk. 

Here  is  a  statement  from  eastern.  North  ceSts  ^'efo-to'S 

Carolina  showing  -how  that  section  is  dollar  would  look  like  60  cents  fit  -  tney 

caught  both  going  and  coming:  were  done  with  it. 

“I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  PRODUCERS  SnARE  OF  HATS.  Of 
we  arc  fixed  at  this  end  of  the  business  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  demand 

On  October  22  we  had  our  first  frost  of  .....  .  .  -  e™  “tmnninn  Pnnnmfi  tints. 

any  importance,  and  even  this  has  not 

killed  all  tender  vegetation.  Corn  all  cut  „„  _ _  _ _ 

and  about  all  wheat  sowed  and  much  of  sreen  snap  beans  we  have  been  getting  fered  $200  ___  _  TT  „ 

it  up  (October  26).  Some  complaint  of  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  each.  Out  of  this  we  several  seasons.  Consul  Ilaeberle,  of  Hon- 
fly  in  wheat,  but  extent  of  damage  not  pav  70  'per  cent  commission  and  81  cents  duras,  makes  the  following  report.  l  hose 
yet  known.  Some  corn  is  being  cribbed  express  per  basket,  so  wTe  net  from  78  cents  hat  makers  might  join  the  potato  growers 
and  a  fair  yield  reported.  As  there  is  to  ej  44  for  ab0ut  five  pecks  of  beans,  from  and  others  .who  see  that  consumers  qoi- 
much  old  corn  on  hand,  prices  will  be  wbicb  must  be  deducted  10  cents  for  cost  lar  carved  up:  „  ,,  ,  . 

lower.  Cattle  prices  are  very  low,  being  $1  of  eacb  basket.  I  don’t  know  what  the  “About  15.000  of  these  UatS4.  aiaae 
per  cwt.  lower  than  a  week  ago  for  fat  steers,  consumer  pavs.  I  should  suppose  not  less  annually  by  the  women  of  8anta  Barbara, 
and  stock  cattle  much  lower  also.  Hog  than  10  cents  per  quart  and  a  strawberry  The  palm  leaf,  from  which  they  are  made, 
prices  are  still  high,  and  exceptionally  so  box  used  as  a  measure.  All  through  east-  is  called  “junco.”  The  most  tender  leaves 
for  this  date.  There  has  been  much  hog  prn  Carolina  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  the  are  selected  and  exposed  to  sulphur  smoke. 


The  17  men  of  the  crew  —  - —  ~  -  uiol  c ,, , .  . .*  .  —  ......  - —  ^  cems  u  ut^a,  1 » . , .  ^ .  .. — ---n  , , , , — .... . . .  .„  -  —  _ 

wegian  bark  Mastoria  were  brought  to  Bal-  and  burning  of  dead  animals  has  put  a  from  ^ew  York  to  Wilmington  for  very  leaves,  the  amount  needed  for  one  hat.  it 

timore  October  31  on  the  fruiter  .Tuan,  stop  to  it.  The  yield  of  Orchard  grass,  low  freight  bv  steamer  and  costing  the  Wil-  takes  about  two  weeks  to  make  an  ordinary 

from  Jamaica.  The  seamen  were  rescued  Timothy  and  clover  light  and  the  seed  of  mington  -wholesaler  say  $1.50  per  sack  in  hat  and  one  month  to  make  a  fine  one.  A 

during  the  West  Indian  hurricane  a  week  poor  qualitv.  Prices  of  seed  high.  Clover,  New  York  If  we  can  get  any  glimpse  of  round  block,  called  ‘norma,  is  used  as  a 

before  bv  the  British  steamship  River  jsio ;  Timothy,  $5  ;  Orchard  grass  seed,  a  wav  to  give  to  the  man  who  has  really  form  for  making  the  crown.  After  this 

Plate  and  taken  to  the  island.  Their  ves-  §2.50  to  $3  per  bushel.  w.  e.  d.  earned  it  a  fairer  proportion  of  the  con-  part  is  finished  a  table  is  used,  provided 

sel.  which  was  bound  from  Pensacola  to  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  sumer’s  dollar  we  will  in  a  measure  alle-  with  one  or  more  holes,  into  which  the 

Rio  Janeiro,  was  abandoned  in  a  sinking  viate  a  burning  injustice.”  e.  p.  crown  is  dropped  and  the  rim  woven  on 

condition.  The  members  of  the  crew  of  The  peculiar  season  of  1910  is  neaily  Pont<,  a  mmrt  for  the  beans  the  top  of  the  table.  These  hats  are  sold  at 

the  Mastoria  went  through  a  most  thrill-  closed,  and  most  farmers  can  now  tell  At  10  c  nt  0  .  «4  X  x  schoolbov  from  $1.20  to  $14.  according  to  their  qual- 

ing  experience.  Their  vessel  rapidly  filling  whether  this  has  bec.n  a  aeaf,°1n  PJn  2^£P  what  part  “of  the  consumer’s  itv.  Thev  are  marie  during  the  wet  sea- 

with  water,  the  decks  a  mass  of  wreck-  loss.  Apples  are  at  last  all  gathered  in  ‘,a?,  s  b‘j.  to  Yorth  Carolina.  Of  son,  as  the  straw  breaks  duntag  the  dry. 

age,  the  lifeboats  disabled  and  a  hurri-  and  partly  soold-.  iT7S«'*le  ® d  course  some  of  the  beans  mav  have  spoiled.  Even  in  the  wet  season  a  damp  eloth  is 

cans  wind  still  hurling  huge  seas  over  the  picked  ones  as  low  as  $1.50  per  bushel,  course  some  < 31  th  commission  man  eonstantlv  used  to  moisten  the  straw  while 

derelict,  the  men  had  all  but  abandoned  With  barrels  costing  anywhere  from  2;>  but  you  nia.v  besure  tne  commission  ^umu  XI  ”  .S —  '  -n-i,,,,,  nv«  finished  thev  are 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

coming  wrap  with  thin  gowns,  either 
drawn  around  the  shoulders  like  a  fichu 
or  with  one  end  thrown  back  over  the 
shoulder  like  the  fur  throw  scarfs.  Many 
of  these  scarfs  are  bordered  with  mara¬ 
bou  or  fur,  and  all  manner  of  soft  rich 
materials  are  used  for  them,  soft  chiffon 
velvet  being  introduced  in  Fall  models. 
This  is  a  pretty  and  picturesque  fashion, 
and  has  the  merit  of  comfort,  too,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many 
fashions  of  this  year. 


November  12, 


From  Day  to  Day. 

AUTUMNAL  DREAMS. 

When  the  maple  turns  to  crimson 
And  the  sassafras  to  gold ; 

When  the  gentians  in  tne  meadow 
And  the  asters  on  the  wold  ; 

When  the  moon  is  wrapped  in  vapor 
And  the  night  is  frosty  cold. 

When  the  chestnut  burrs  are  opened 
And  the  acorns  drop  like  hail, 

And  the  drowsy  air  is  startled 
With  the  thumping  of  the  flail 
With  the  drumming  of  the  partridge 
And  the  whistling  of  the  quail — 

Through  the  rustiing  wood  I  wander, 
Through  the  jewels  of  the  year, 

From  the  yellow  uplands  calling. 

Seeking  her  that  still  is  dear; 

She  is  near  me  in  the  Autumn, 

She,  the  beautiful,  is  near. 

Through  the  smoke  of  burning  Summer, 
When  the  weary  winds  are  still, 

1  can  see  her  in  the  valley, 

I  can  see  her  on  the  hill — 

In  the  splendor  of  the  woodlands, 

In  the  whisper  of  the  rill. 

For  the  shores  of  earth  and  heaven 
Meet  and  mingle  in  the  blue ; 

She  can  wander  down  the  glory 
To  the  places  that  she  knew, 

Where  the  happy  lovers  wandered 
In  the  days  when  life  was  true. 

So  I  think,  when  days  are  sweetest 
And  the  world  is  wholly  fair, 

She  may  some  time  steal  upon  me 
Through  the  dimness  of  the  air, 

With  the  cross  upon  her  bosom 
And  the  amaranth  in  her  hair. 

Once  to  meet  her,  ah !  to  meet  her 
And  to  hold  her  gently  fast 
Till  I  blessed  her,  till  she  blessed  me. 
That  were  happiness  at  last ; 

That  were  bliss  beyond  our  meetings 
In  the  Autumns  of  the  past! 

— Bayard  Taylor. 

• 

Surgeon’s  plaster,  which  is  very  firm 
and  adhesive,  will  often  mend  a  tear 
in  a  rubber  and  prevent  it  from  ex¬ 
tending  further. 

* 

The  time  for  green  corn  is  now  over, 
but  when  the  next  corn  season  comes  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  that  a  fine 
whisk  broom  is  an  excellent  utensil  for 
removing  the  silk  when  preparing  the 
corn  for  cooking. 

* 

Here  is  a  delicious  gruel  which  is 
rich,  yet  easily  assimilated:  Boil  one 
tablespoonful  of  rolled  oats  in  a  pint 
of  water,  adding  more  water  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  a  small  pinch  of  salt.  When 
the  oatmeal  is  thoroughly  cooked  put 
through  a  strainer.  To  the  jelly  thus 
obtained  add  one-half  cup  sweet  cream 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
stiff ;  sweeten  and  flavor  if  liked. 

•  * 

Apple  rice  pudding  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Pare  and  core  three  large  apples. 
Put  into  a  pudding-dish  and  sprinkle 
over  them  one  cupful  of  sugar,  about 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  rice  (thoroughly  , 
washed).  Over  all  pour  one  quart  of 
milk,  and  bake  five  hours  in  a  slow 
oven.  Watch  it  carefully,  so  as  to 
keep  the  rice  well  under  the  milk. 
Serve  the  pudding  hot  with  sauce  or 
cream. 

* 

A  very  convenient  handkerchief  case 
consists  of  two  squares  of  cardboard  a 
little  larger  than  a  folded  handkerchief, 
padded  and  covered  with  white  silk  in¬ 
side  and  with  cretonne  or  other  colored 
material  outside.  The  edge  is  finished 
with  narrow  gimp  or  silk  buttonholing, 
and  a  circlet  of  broad,  flat  fancy  silk 
elastic  is  used  to  hold  the  two  pieces 
together.  The  handkerchiefs  are  merely 
slipped  inside,  and  held  together  by  the 
elastic.  Such  a  case  has  the  great  merit 
of  taking  up  very  little  space  in  a 
bureau  drawer  or  a  traveling  bag,  while 
holding  the  handkerchiefs  securely. 

* 

The  return  of  a  bygone  fashion  is 
seen  in  the  scarfs  worn  by  fashionable 
French  women,  which  are  now  making 
their  appearance  here.  The  original 
version  was  a  width  of  black  satin  two 
yards  long,  lined  with  white,  gathered 


A  Cake  and  Dessert  for  Two. 

Where  there  are  but  two  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  a  large  layer  cake  is  likely  to  out¬ 
last  its  welcome  upon  the  tea  table.  I 
therefore  make  them  with  but  two  lay¬ 
ers,  and  of  small  size,  using  tins  not 
larger  than  tea  plates  for  the  baking. 
As  it  is  inconvenient  to  make  less  than 
the  ordinary  cake  recipe,  we  are  apt  to 
have  cottage  pudding  for  dessert  the 
day  cake  is  made.  A  little  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  batter  is  used  for  the 
cakes,  and  to  the  remaining  third  I  add 
a  half  cup  or  more  of  flour,  with  a 
little  baking  powder  and  enough  milk 
to  make  it  the  right  consistency.  This 
is  baked  in  a  short  deep  tin,  and  it 
usually  puffs  up  very  light  and  is  quite 
rich  enough  for  eating  with  a  sweet 
sauce. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  nicer  with 
cottage  pudding  than  plenty  of  sweet 
cream,  but  I  must  depend  upon  a  made 
sauce.  With  old-fashioned  economy,  I 
have  grown  up  to  think  one  egg  is 
enough  for  layer  cake  to  be  eaten  fresh, 
and  that  an  egg  in  pudding  sauce  is  an 
extravagance.  But  of  late,  seeing  the 
little  pullet’s  eggs  in  the  basket,  I  met 
with  a  change  of  ideas.  A  yolk  added 
to  the  cake  hatter  made  it  the  better 
and  the  white  whipped  stiff  transforms 
the  plainest  sauce  as  to  texture  and 
quantity.  A  large  half  cup  of  sugar  is 
stirred  smooth  with  a  dessertspoonful  of 
cornstarch,  both  being  dry.  Then  boiling 
water  is  added  to  make  the  desired 
quantity.  A  tiny  pinch  of  salt  is  added, 
and  after  it  has  been  cooked  till  clear 
and  smooth,  flavoring  of  the  sort  best 
liked.  Vanilla  is  the  standby,  but  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  is  equally  good.  But¬ 
ter  would  make  the  sauce  richer,  but 
really  is  not  needed.  Turn  the  boiling 
hot  mixture  over  the  stiffly  beaten 
white  of  egg  and  stir  thoroughly  that 
your  foamy  sauce  may  be  cooked 
enough  to  retain  its  froth. 

If  all  is  not  eaten  the  first  day,  do  not 
spoil  by  careless  reheating.  Put  the 
pudding  in  a  strainer  or  perforated  tin 
and  set  it  over  a  teakettle  containing 
boiling  water.  Place  a  cover  over  it 
and  soon  it  will  be  nicely  warmed 
through  and  moist.  Put  into  the  oven 
a  few  moments  to  restore  its  crust  and 
it  will  be  almost  as  fresh  as  the  day 
before.  Set  the  sauce  in  a  bowl  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water  on 
the  back  of  the  range,  and  that,  too,  will 
seem  as  if  freshly  made. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


From  Oven  Door 
to  Farm  House  Door 

That  sums  up  the  whole  story 
when  you  buy  soda  crackers  by 


name 


Flannel  making  has  so  greatly  advanced  that 
to-day  you  can  duplicate  in  a  ten  cent  printed 
flannel  the  prettest  effects  to  be  found  in  fine 
woolen  dress  materials. 

For  instance,  I. ERMA  KLANNEI.  (the  best  of 
the  inexpensive  flannels)  is  made  in  many  at¬ 
tractive  styles,  including 
A  black  and  white  jasper  stripe  effect. 

A  shadow  craquele  effect  (so  (u-hionable  in  veil¬ 
ings.) 

Paisley  scroll  effects,  In  black  and  white  as  well 
as  rich  Oriental  colors. 

Iliack  and  white  shepherd's  plaid.  .1 

Some  very  pretty  diagonal  worsted  effects.  (  cH/i 

Fleeced  back,  fast  colors,  10  cents  I 

a  yard 

If  not  found  write  for  samples 

PACIFIC  MILLS 

BOSTON 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 

As  soon  as  they  are  baked  they  arc 
placed  in  moisture-proof  packages.  In 
this  way  they  are  kept  free  from  dust, 
damp  and  other  harmful  conditions 
This  means  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  fresh,  clean,  crisp,  unbroken 
soda  crackers  no  matter  where  you 
buy  them  or  when  you  eat  them. 
They  come  in  five  cent  packages. 

(Never  sold  in  bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Makes  Old  Carpets  Bright  a:  New  and  “Clean  as  a  Whistle” 

boo  hko!?®  brightens  a  room  so  much  as  a  clean  carpet.  Nothing  is  a  greater  menace  to 
health  than  a  carpet  apparently  clean,  hut  really  full  of  dust.  “  menace  to 

moredli-t  om  oSbeite^Lpet.110  ^  beatinS  &ets  a  lot’  but  S’™  ^an  always  get 
Vacuum  cleaning  is  the  only  way  to  get  it  all. 

V  A  O  U  IT  M 
CLEANE R 

cleans  a  carpet  perfectly  right  on  the  floor.  It  will  get  a  pint 
“clean**1  °f  <brt  °Ut  *  carpet  tbat  has  3ust  been  whipped 

Then  tooyou  getridof  tlietakingupandputtingdown,  and 
the  nnhealthtul,  disagreeable  job  of  handling  and  whipping. 

It  is  the  most  efficient  hand-operated  cleaner  made. 
.Powerful  suction.  Easy  stroke. 

Stop  Spring  and  Fall  House-cleaning.  Use  the  EASY 
once  a  week  and  have  a  clean  house  all  the  time. 

Save  yourself  and  the  carpets. 

It  cleans  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  furniture,  bedding,  etc 
No  dust  in  the  air,  on  your  clothes,  or  iu  your  hair  or  lungs' 

WRITE  FOR  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

DODGE  <fc  ZUIDL, 

324-U  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Or  EASY  WASHER  CO., 

Cor.  Bruce  A  Dundas  Sts.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated 
“EASY”  Washer  and  Wringer. 


Write  today  piPpST  Samples  and 
for  OUr  *  AVI  ‘‘  •  Stvln  Rnnlr 


Style  Book 


Men’s  and  Youth’s 

Suits  and  Overcoats 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 


$10 


$  1  Q  Made  to  Order 
A  O  at  the  Mill 

Save  from  $4  to  $7  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  our  Mill. 
Cut  out  dealers’  profits. 
Our  made-to-order  $10  to 
$18  suits  and  overcoats  are 
handsomely  trimmed.  Many 
new  and  choice  patterns  to 
select  from.  Fit,  material, 
workmanship  guaranteed. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

east  of  Mississippi  River, 
and  allowances  made  on  all 
orders  west  of  it.  Send  at 
once  for  our  illustrated  [ 
Style  Book  and  samples  of 
cloth,  directions  for  self¬ 
measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J.  I 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St., Rochester.N.Y. 


Price*  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  -No 
wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


THE  BE5TTIGHT 


Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO, 
401  ®>.  5 th  8t.,  Canton,  O; 


A  Reliable  Water  Supply  System 

j^T  “N  Have  “running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it.”  Bumped  from  stream,  pond 
orspring.  Noexpense  ior  power;uo  trouble: 
no  repairs.  Install  it  yourself,  or  we  will 
install  for  you  a 

FOSTER  HIGH-DUTY  RAM 

ami  guarantee  to  put  it  in  to  your  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  for  a  fixed  sum, 

,  j—  agreed  upon  in  advance.  No  trouble 

Or  expense  to  maintain.  Write  us. 

Power  Specialty  Company 

111  Broadway,  New  York  j 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement 
desired. 

Long  coats  that  nearly  cover  the 
dresses  worn  beneath  will  be  extensively 
worn  this  season,  and  this  one  is  well 
adapted  to  girls  and  small  women  of 
similar  figure.  All  cloaking  materials 
are  appropriate  and  the  season  offers 


medium  36  or  38,  large  40  or  42  bust. 
The  quantity  of  material  for  the  medium 
size  is  3)4  yards,  24  or  27,  3  yards  36 
inches  wide.  6754,  skirt  with  panel 
effect,  22  to  '30  waist.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  7)4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  24  or  27,  6  yards  36,  or  5 )4  yards 
44  inches  wide,  with  Yz  yard  velvet  or 
silk  for  the  piping.  The  width  of  the 
long  skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is  2 Y% 
yards.  6696,  five-gored  skirt,  22  to  30 
waist.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is,  for  the 
upper  portion  4  yards  24,  27  or  32,  2 )4 
yards  44  inches  wide;  for  the  flounce 
2 yi  yards  24  or  27,  2)4  yards  32  or 
1  )4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  width 
of  long  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  3  yards; 
price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Sour  Milk  Graham  Bread. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  gra¬ 
ham  bread  with  sour  milk. 

MRS.  E.  p.  B 

Easy  brown  bread  is  an  excellent 
recipe  in  which  sour  milk  is  used.  This 
recipe  will  be  found  in  the  “Rural  Cook 
Book.”  For  one  loaf  take  one  cup  of 
sour  milk,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses  with  one  teaspoon  of  soda  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred  in ;  add  one-half  cup  of 
white  flour  and  about  three  cups  of 
graham  flour.  Mix  so  stiff  that  a  little 
dough  dropped  from  the  spoon  will  not 
quickly  settle.  Put  in  a  deep  bread  pan 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for 
one  hour.  If  not  stiff  enough,  the  top 
crust  may  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
loaf. 


Oatmeal  needs  thorough  cooking  to 
be  digestible — we  mean  real  oatmeal,  and 
not  those  “flakes”  which  seem  to  us  to 
have  none  of  the  sweetness  of  the  real 
grain.  Baked  oatmeal  is  an  excellent  way 
to  prepare  this  cereal.  The  day  before 
it  is  to  be  served  stir  a  pint  of  oatmeal 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  into  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Boil  five  min¬ 
utes;  then  turn  into  a  buttered  earthen 
dish  and  cover.  Set  the  dish  in  a  pan 
of  boiling  water,  place  in  a  moderate 
oven  and  bake  for  two  hours.  Then  in 
the  morning  again  put  the  dish  in  the 
oven  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  and  cook 
half  an  hour.  Serve  hot. 


6776  Long  Coat  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 

a  great  variety,  but  this  coat  is  made 
of  smooth  finished  cloth  with  collar  of 
velvet.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts, 
back  and  side  backs.  The  collar  is 
pointed  to  the  neck,  and  both  it  and 
the  fronts  are  faced  and  rolled  over. 
The  sleeves  are  made  with  upper  and 
under  portions  finished  with  cuffs.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
16-year  size  is  5 J4  yards  27,  3)4  yards 
44,  or  3%  yards  52  inches  wide  with  1% 
yards  of  silk  or  velvet  for  the  facings. 
The  pattern  6776  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
misses  14,  16  and  18  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

The  smaller  pictures  include  6700, 
draped  waist,  32  to  40  bust.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3)4  yards  21  or  24,  2^4  yards  32, 
or  2)4  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  1)4 
yards  of  lace,  134  yards  of  banding,  1)4 


Homemade  Hop  Yeast. 

Boil  six  large  potatoes  in  three  pints 
of  water ;  tie  a  handful  of  hops  into  a 
small  muslin  bag  and  boil  with  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  When  cooked,  drain  the  water 
on  enough  flour  to  make  a  thin  batter ; 
set  this  on  the  stove  and  scald  enough 
to  cook  flour.  Take  from  fire  and 
when  lukewarm  stir  in  the  potatoes, 
mashed;  also  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  half 
tablespoonful  of  ginger,  two  tablespoons- 
fuls  of  salt,  and  one  and  a  half  cake  of 
dry  yeast,  soaked  in  one-fourth  cup  of 
warm  water.  Let  it  stand  in  a  warm 
place  until  thoroughly  light,  then  put 
into  fruit  jars  and  cover  tightly;  set  in 
a  cool  dark  place.  Scald  jars  before 
putting  in  the  yeast.  Two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  this  yeast  will  make  four  or  five 
loaves.  I  have  used  this  recipe  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  it  is  fine,  much  quicker 
than  the  dry  yeast.  I  make  only  half 
the  recipe  at  a  time.  mrs.  j.  p. 

One  of  the  vegetarian  dishes  es¬ 
pecially  relied  upon  to  replace  meat  is 
protose,  which  is  sold  ready  prepared  by 
vegetarian  dealers.  It  can  be  made  at 
home  as  follows:  Soak  two  cupfuls  of 
fine  bread  crumbs  (whole  wheat  pre¬ 
ferred)  in  one  cupful  hot  water  in  which 
dissolve  a  tablespoonful  butter,  saltspoon 
of  salt  and  a  dash  of  paprika.  Mix  in  a 
cupful  of  chopped  hickory-nut  meats. 
Beat  one  egg  and  add  to  bind  the  whole 
together.  Bake  in  a  buttered  mold  for  an 
hour  in  moderate  oven.  Baste  with  but¬ 
ter  and  hot  water.  Serve  in  slices.  Good 
hot  or  cold. 


You  must  be  sure  of  two  things — you 
must  love  your  work  and  not  be  always 
looking  over  the  edge  of  it,  wanting 
your  play  to  begin ;  you  must  not  be 
ashamed  of  your  work  and  wanting  to 
be  doing  something  else. — George  Eliot. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  people 
in  the  world — the  people  who  live  in  the 
shadow  and  gloom,  and  those  who  live 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street.  These 
shadowed  ones  are  sometimes  called 
pessimists;  sometimes  people  of  melan¬ 
choly  temperament;  sometimes  they  are 
called  disagreeable  people ;  but,  wherever 
they  go,  their  characteristic  is  this — 
their  shadow  always  travels  on  before 
them.  *  *  *  These  people  never 
bear  their  own  burden,  but  expose  all 
their  wounds  to  others.  They  are  all  so 
busy  looking  down  for  pitfalls  and 
sharp  stones  and  thorns  on  which  to 
step  that  they  do  not  even  know  that 
there  are  any  stars  in  the  sky.  These 
folks  live  on  the  _  wrong  side  of  the 
street.  And  yet  it  is  only  20  feet  across 
to  the  other  sidewalk,  where  sunshine  al¬ 
ways  lies. — Newell  Dwight  Flillis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

When  You  Buy  a  Piano 

you  want  to  know  you  are 


getting  the  best  for  your  money 


Sent  To  You  For  A 


When  you  buy  a 
“  Coknish  ”  you 
get  full  piano 
value  —  nothing 
added  for  the 
protection  of  dealers. 

Year’s  Free  Trial 


Cornisli  Pianos,  for  real 
merit,  are  unexcelled 
by  any  other,  what-, 
ever  the  price, 
or  name,  or 
reputation. 


FOUNOED  1842 


Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Black  and  White  Prints 


have  been  the  standard 
calicoes  since  1842. 
Dainty  and  stylish 
dresses  are  possible 
with  these  tub  -  proof 
cotton  dress -goods. 
There  are  dozens  of 
beautiful  designs,  print¬ 
ed  with  absolutely  fast 
black  on  carefully- 
woven,  first  quality,  dur¬ 
able  cloths. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your 
dealer  when  you  order,  and  don’t 
accept  substitutes.  If  not  in  your 
dealer’s  stock  write  us  his  name  and 
address.  We’ 11  help  him  supply  you. 

Tbe  Edciystone  Mfg.  Co.,  PMIada. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Must  prove  their 
superior  value 
over  all  others  by 
home  tests  or  we 
pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  We 
will  place  a  piano 
In  your  home, 
freight  paid 
If  you  wish,  at 
rock-  bottom 
factory  pric e, 
upon  terms  of 
your  own 
choice,  giving 
you  1  year  to  test 
the  Instrument 
before  you  need 
decide  to  keep  It 
and  we  give  yon 
a  Bond  of 
I  n  d  e  m  n  i  t  y 
which  holds  us  to 
this  offer  and  also 
Insures  instru- 

Threo  Years’  Credit,  If  Needed,  j  “  ®J t 

On  This  BABY  GRAND  defect  foi  25  years. 

Send  For 

The  New 

CORNISH 

BOOK 

The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  issued 
—It  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  you 
buy  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
book  lsyours  for 

Wrhefnr Vn*  Save  One-thlrd-Buy  On  The 

Wrltefor  ltnow.  CORNISH  PLAN -Easy  Terms 

Cornish  Washington,  New  Jersey 

jL/VI  Illvl/  yOVs  Established  Over  60  Years 


Electric  Lights  make  the  brightest,  safest, 
cleanest  and  most  reliable  lighting  system 
known  for  farms  and  country  homes.  The 
Dayton  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  are  low  in 
cost,  easy  to  install,  cost  almost  nothing  to 
operate.  Give  you  better  lights  than  most  city 
people  enjoy.  Write  today  for  complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing  outfits,  fixtures,  etc. 

DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 
231  St.  Clair  Street  Dayton,  Ohio 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIQHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 


Burn  ing  common  kerosono  the  ALADDIN  MANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simply,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed  Sell* 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearost  office  how  you  can  get  a  lamp 
free  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  TH*' 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.  of  America. Dent.  5^1 
Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Let  Spear  Furnish  Your  Home 
On  Small  Monthly  Payments 


PITTSBURG 


Persona! 
Word 

I  have  built  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit  upon 
my  knowledge  of  the 
average  man’s  needs, 
and  because  it  is  the 
right  and  true  way 
I  am  able  to  say  that 
beautifully  furnished 
homelike  homes  are 
now  at  your  command 
no  matter  whore  you 
live  or  what  your  in¬ 
come.  I  personally 
guarantee  every  word 
in  this  Ad  to  bo  true 
and  trust  you  will  send 
for  my  free  catalog. 
It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  It  will  show  you 
how  I  am  progressing 
in  my  ambition  to 
have  1.000,000  fam¬ 
ilies  say  of  me,  ‘‘He 
helped  to  furnish  and 
boautify  our  home” 

Spear  ol  Pittsburg 


I  nwtfWnHntr  £ 


Send  fov  t&e  Book  of 


yards  of  ribbon,  2  inches  wide  for  the 
rosettes,  1 %  yards  of  all-over  lace  for 
yoke  and  long  under  sleeves.  6693,  sin¬ 
gle-breasted  utility  coat  for  misses  and 
small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (16  years)  is  5)4  yards  27, 
3  yards  44,  or  2 M  yards  52  inches  wide. 
6688,  work  apron,  small  32  or  34, 


Sit  right  down  now  and  write  for  my 
big,  free,  bargain  catalog.  A  postal  will 
do.  You  can  lose  nothing  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  greatly  benefited.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  for  the  home,  shows  you  how 
to  save  money,  and  best  of  all  tells  you 
how  to  use  our  credit. 

Shopping  Made  Easy 

You  want  a  comfortable  and  beautiful 
home  — a  home  that  you  can  be  proud  of. 
My  business  is  to  make  this  easy  for  you. 
With  my  big  bargain  catalog  before  you, 
you  can  see  my  immense  stock  of  carpets, 
ruga,  lace  curtains,  portiers,  couch  covers, 
etc.,  in  actual  colors.  Also  furniture, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  dishes,  cutlery,  go - 

<60.75  I*uts  Spear’s  Special  Plym- 
-  outh  Range  In  Your  Home 

The  Spear  Range  that  has  created  so  great  a 
sensation.  Made  of  best  American  Blue 
Steel,  full  asbestos  lining;  extra  large 
oven,  19  inches  across.  Main  top  has  six 
8  inch  lids  and  is  made  of  extra  heav; 
cast  iron.  Price  $23.95,  $3.75  cas 
with  order,  balance,  $1.  75  monthly. 
l  thorn  or  return  at  my  expense. 


carts,  baby  carriages,  sewing  machines,  washing 
machines,  silverware,  clocks,  pictures,  iron 
and  brass  beds,  bedding,  —  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  comfort  and  beauty.  The 
magnificent  pictures  and  correct  descriptions 
enable  you,  right  at  home,  to  make  a  select¬ 
ion  even  more  easily  than  if  you  visited  my 
immense  show  rooms  in  Pittsburg,  New 
York,  or  Cincinnati. 


I 


Don’t  Worry  About  Payments 

The  ’Spear  Credit  System  was  invented 
for  YOUR  special  benefit.  Already  thous¬ 
ands  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  It  grades 
the  payment  according  to  the  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  customer  and  saves  you  money 
besides.  I  do  not  charge  you  for  trusting 
you  and  I  guarantee  a  big  saving  for  you 
on  every  article  you  purchase.  Do  not  de¬ 
prive  yourself  of  anything  you  need  for 
lack  of  ready  cash  and  do  not  lose  the  in¬ 
terest  on  your  money  by  neglecting  to  use 
our  credit.  Just  send  for  my  catalog  and 
select  what  you  wish  to  order.  You  can 
pay  for  the  goods  as  you  use  them. 

30  Bays  Free  Trial  ’oWlKn 


month  and  then  decide  to  keep 
You  can  lose  nothing.  I  pay  the 


vo  _  _ 

member  you  have  the  use  of  them  while  paying. 

$11  .65  Metal  Bed,  Spring,  Mattress  and  Pillows 

Spear  &  Co., 

Dept.  I9MM  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Brussells  Rug 
9x12— $11.95  and  up. 

jWWWVMO! 


$4.50 

Puts  Up  This 
Fine  Base  Bur¬ 
ner  In  Your  Home' 

This  stove  is  built  to 
give  one-third  more  beat 
with  one-third  less  fuel 
and  never  before  has  so 
much  stylo,  beauty  and  qual¬ 
ity  gone  into  any  moderate 
priced  burner.  It  is  self -feed¬ 
ing,  double-heating,  with  a 
return  flue,  and  is  decorated 
with  a  wealth  of  heavy  silver 
nickel  of  exquisite  design, 
58  inches  high  and  burns 
hard  coal. 

Price  $27.55,  Terras— 
$4.50  cash  with  order, 
balance 
payable 
$2.  mom 
thly- 


1060 


November  12, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE  IN  MAINE. 

The  Short-horn  cattle  are  beginning 
to  mean  more  to  the  Maine  farmer  than 
ever  before.  This  is  a  breed  that  has 
proved  a  success  to  everybody  so  far 
who  has  attempted  making  a  specialty 
of  it.  These  cattle  have  proved  good 
for  breeding  purposes.  They  are  hardy, 
good  growers,  make  heavy  beef  and  are 
excellent  milkers.  For  12  years  on  his 
farm  in  Skowhegan,  Roscoe  J.  Bigelow 
has  bred  Short-horns  with  pronounced 
success.  He  has  become  a  great  factor 
among  the  stock-raisers  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  and  by  his  success  he  is  in¬ 
troducing  in  all  parts  of  the  State  this 
kind  of  cattle.  He  is  now  making  a 
specialty  of  the  milking  strain,  but  also 
has  six  large  oxen,  these  all  being  full 
bloods,  having  10  of  these  cattle  now. 
He  has  a  roan  cow,  got  by  Anson  Boy, 
that  won  first  prize  as  a  three-year-old 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Watervillfc,  first  at 
Skowhegan;  in  1909  she  won  first  prize 
at  the  Anson  Fair.  He  has  a  red  roan, 
born  October  4,  1907,  got  by  Compton 
Lad.  She  got  the  blue  ribbon  as  a  two- 
year-old  at  the  State  Fair  at  Water- 
ville  this  year;  first,  at  Skowhegan; 
1909,  she  won  first  at  the  Skowhegan 
Fair.  Shawmut  Lady  is  another  good 
Short-horn  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s.  Shaw- 
mut  won  first  prize  at  Skowhegan  in  the 
four-year-olds.  Shawmut  Lady  7th,  a 
yearling  heifer,  won  third  at  Waterville 
and  first  among  young  herd;  second,  at 
Skowhegan.  Lady  Lou,  born  February 
11,  1909,  won  first  at  Waterville  and 
first  among  young  herd.  Pictures  of 
some  of  these  fine  cattle  are  shown  on 
the  first  page.  j.  e.  tAylor. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  a  number  of 
good  Short-horn  herds  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  breed  is  growing  more 
popular  there.  The  cows  of  a  milking 
strain  give  a  good  mess  of  milk,  while 
the  calves  grow  fast  and  make  good  beef. 
There  is  now  in  parts  of  New  England 
a  good  local  demand  for  fresh  beef, 
particularly  in  Summer,  from  the  hotels- 
and  boarding  houses.  The  Short-horn 
cattle  thus  have  a  double  value,  and  we 
look  to  see  their  numbers  increase.  In 
England  the  Short-horn  is  still  the 
popular  cow  for  the  general  farmer. 
At  the  last  dairy  show  the  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  prizes  were  won  by  Short-horns. 
One  cow  gave  118  pounds  six  ounces  of 
milk  in  two  days.  This  cow  gave  in 
one  day  58  pounds  of  milk,  from  which 
two  pounds  1054  ounces  of  butter  were 
made.  Another  Short-horn  gave  49 
pounds  13  ounces  of  milk  and  two 
pounds  1454  ounces  of  butter  in  one  day. 
The  best  Jersey  in  this  contest  gave  35 
pounds  five  ounces  of  milk  and  two 
pounds  554  ounces  of  butter,  while  a 
Devon  cow  gave  62  pounds  13  ounces 
of  milk,  but  only  one  pound  133,.; 
ounces  of  butter.  The  larger  breeds  are 
still  most  popular  in  England,  as  good 
prices  are  obtained  for  beef. 


young  pigs  ? 
Q.  m.  w. 


THE 

GROUND  BONE  FOR  PIGS. 

Is  ground  bone  good  for 
Where  can  I  buy  it? 

Pennsylvania. 

You  can  buy  bone  meal  from  any  of  the 
fertilizer  dealers.  It  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  feed  for  any  animals,  but  is  useful 
to  provide  bone-forming  material.  We  like 
to  have  a  box  of  bone  meal  and  wood 
ashes  where  the  pigs  can  run  to  it  when 
they  please,  and  they  will  clean  up  lots 
of  the  mixture.  Many  grain  feeds  like 
cornmeal  and  middlings  do  not  contain 
enough  bone-making  material  for  young 
pigs.  They  must  have  lime  and  phosphates 
to  make  bone,  and  these  are  supplied  by 
the  ground  bone.  Sometimes  cattle  will  gnaw 
wood  or  old  bones  or  drink  filthy  water.  The 
trouble  is  they  do  not  have  enough  bone 
food  and  their  systems  crave  it.  Bone 
meal  will  satisfy  them. 


NEW-YORKER 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  renly  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  12. 


POUNDED  HIS  COW  FOR  KICKING. 

My  neighbor  informs  me  that  about 
three  weeks  ago  his  cow  kicked  him  over 
and  upset  his  milk  one  night,  and  being 
provoked  he  whipped  her  quite  severely. 
The  next  day  there  was  a  complete  stop¬ 
page  of  milk,  the  udder  was  full  and  hard 
and  very  sore,  and  he  could  get  nothing 
from  it  but  a  little  reddish  looking  water. 
This  continued  for  about  a  week  or  10 
days,  since  which  lumpy,'  mattery  yellow 
looking  fluid  comes  from  her  udder,  which 
now  has  a  very  bad  smell.  We  milk  her 
out  six  to  eight  times  a  day.  We  have  been 
rising  hot  water  on  her  udder  as  you 
recommended.  We  only  get  a  very  little 
from  her  at  each  milking.  We  had  a  veter¬ 
inarian  when  she  was  first  taken  sick,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  what  the  trouble 
was.  Do  you  think  if  we  keep  putting  hot 
water  on  her  udder  and  milking  her  out 
she  will  come  out  all  right?  J. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  the  udder  will  be 
likely  to  regain  its  milk  secreting  function. 
If  the  cow  has  been  injured  internally,  and 
that  seems  likely  as  she  is  thin  and  weak, 
is  is  unlikely  that  she  can  be  fattened  for 
slaughter.  The  hot  bathing  should  be  dis¬ 
continued.  Twice  daily  rub  the  udder  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  camphorated  oil 
and  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root  and  bella¬ 
donna  leaves.  a.  s.  a. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Mange  of  Cats. 

1  own  a  valuable  cat  that  has  recently 
caught  mange.  Can  you  tell  me  a  cure 
for  mange?  w.  R.  j. 

New  Hampshire. 

Wash  affected  parts  thoroughly  and  when 
dry  rub  in  sulphur  ointment,  which  can 
be  bought  at  any  drug  store.  Repeat  the 
application  every  other  day  for  a  week; 
then  use  again  any  time  the  skin  shows 
irritation.  Feed  lightly.  Cat  may  also 
take  a  pinch  of  sulphur  in  food  once  daily. 

a.  s.  A. 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  mange  in 
cats,  and  would  it  take  the  hair  off  when 
applied?  I  lost  two  valuable  cats  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  same  as  dogs  with  mange,  using 
kreso  dip.  E.  M. 

Coal  tar  dip  or  carbolic  acid  should  not 
be  used  on  cats,  as  they  may  prove  poison¬ 
ous  by  absorption.  Wash  the  cat  and  re¬ 
move  all  scab  and  scales.  When  dry  rub  in 
sulphur  ointment  and  repeat  the  application 
once  daily  for  a  week  ;  then  wash  again  and 
after  waiting  three  or  four  days  repeat  the 
treatment.  This  is  simple  and  often  reme¬ 
dial.  It  has  no  bad  effect  upon  the  hair. 

Thrush. 

I  am  advised  to  use  muriatic  acid,  full 
strength,  for  thrush  in  horse’s  foot.  Is  it 
safe,  do  you  think?  Xi.  w.  R. 

Maine. 

Don't  you  do  it.  It  is  far  too  strong 
treatment,  and  quite  unnecessary.  Cleanse 
the  parts;  cut  away  all  rotten,  loose  and 
under-run  horn  and  then  pack  calomel  into 
cleft  of  lrog  and  on  each  side  of  it  and 
hold  that  in  place  by  pledgets  of  oakum 
or  cotton.  Renew  the  dressing  once  daily. 
Keep  the  horse  on  a  clean,  dry  floor  bedded 
with  planing  mill  shavings  or  sawdust 
until  well.  a.  s.  a. 

Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  cow  that  gives  bloody  milk  out 
of  one  teat.  The  udder  does  not  seem  to 
be  swollen  or  hard  in  any  way.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  and  a  remedy? 

Virginia.  j.  h.  a. 

Sponge  the  udder  three  times  daily  with 
cold  water,  and  night  and  morning  bathe 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  two  drams  of 
powdered  alum  to  the  pint  of  cold  water. 
Mix  a  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and 
two  drams  of  salt  in  the  food  night  and 
-morning,  unless  she  is  with  calf.  Milk 
gently.  See  that  stall  is  well  bedded. 

a.  s.  A. 

Bandaging  Horse’s  Legs. 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  bandage  a 
horse’s  legs,  to  wet  the  bandages  in  cold 
water  or  put  them  on  dry?  I  wish  to  use 
them  on  a  horse  that  does  a  lot  of  hard 
roading.  h.  v.  h. 

Soak  the  bandages  in  cold  water  and 
wring  out  well  before  application ;  then 
wet  them  as  necessary  when  in  place.  If 
wet  bandages  are  used  the  legs  must  be 
thoroughly  hand-rubbed  and  dried,  and  dry 
bandages  put  on  at  bedtime.  They  are  used 
merely  to  allay  fever  and  inflammation  after 
hard  work.  In  a  bad  case  wrap  leg  with 
a  layer  of  cotton  batting  kept  in  place  by 
a  damp  bandage ;  then  keep  the  cotton 
saturated  with  cold  water.  A  little  extract 
of  witch  hazel  may  well  be  added  to  the 
water  for  such  use.  a.  8.  a. 

Cow  Lolling  Her  Tongue. 

Why  does  a  purebred  Jersey  heifer  which 
we  have  stick  her  tongue  out,  apparently 
playing  with  it?  A  neighbor  said  she  wants 
salt;  after  giving  her  some  she  still  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  thing.  She  is  apparently 
in  perfect  health.  Is  there  a  remedy  or 
will  she  outgrow  it?  J.  11.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  known  of  cattle  fed  on  an  in¬ 
complete  ration  for  experimental  purposes 
continually  smacking  their  lips  and  run¬ 
ning  the  tongue  out  as  described  by  our 
correspondent.  Apparently  the  animal  lacks 
something  in  its  feed  when  this  habit  is 
noticed.  A  change  of  rations  should  end 
the  trouble.  The  teeth  and  tongue  should 
of  course  be  examined  for  any  cause  of  irri¬ 
tation.  Actinomycosis  of  the  tongue  (wood¬ 
en  tongue)  may  cause  symptoms  similar  to 
those  you  describe.  a.  s.  a. 


Cream  Separator 
Buyers 

TAKE  NOTICE 

You  know  that  the  Babcock  tester- 
used  the  world  over  for  testing  skimmed 
milk — contains  neither  disks  nor  other 
contraptions.  Since  the  Babcock  tester 
does  not  need  inside  contraptions,  it  is 
plain  that  a  properly  built  cream  sep¬ 
arator  does  not  need  them.  * 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  ' 

are  the  only  separators 
free  from  d  isks  and  other 
contraptions.  The  only 
simple — the  only  prop¬ 
erly  built  separators. 
The  World’s  Best.  Pro¬ 
duce  twice  the  skim¬ 
ming  force  of  common 
separators,  and 
proved  by  the 
Babcock  tester  to  skim 
twice  as  clean.  The  sav¬ 
ing  Tubulars  thus  make 
you  is  clear  profit  you 
cannot  get  any  otherway. 
Guaranteed  forever,  A 

free  trial  tor  the  asking. 

Send  no  money  to  anyone. 

Pay  no  freight.  Risk  noth¬ 
ing.  Tubulars  are  made  in 
_  the  world’s  biggest  separa¬ 

tor  works  by  America’s  oldest  separator  concern. 
We  made  the  first  separators  manufactured  on 
this  continent  and  have  been  at  the  business  30 
years.  Illustrated  catalog  No.  153  tells  all  about 

Tubulars. 
Write  for  it 
and  ask  for 
free  trial. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago.  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


ER.C 


ER03NTS 


E  E 


NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

aDori"oeed  Shropshire  or  Southdown 

the  money?  We  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  New  York 

Shropshire  rams  ani>  ram  i.amks,  good  and  strong 
bred  from  imported  prize-winning  stock.  Prices  very- 
reasonable.  Wellesley  Island  Farms,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

HI  G  11 1.  A  N  I>  STOCK  FARM  SHROP- 
SHIRES.  I  offer  foi  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  \V.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshires 

Eleven  choice  yearlings  Ewes,  yearling  Rams, 
Weight  170  to  180  lbs,  choice  Ram  iambs.  O.  I  .0 
service  boars:  are  booking  for  fall  pigs. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  New  York. 

QURnDQIIIDEQ-100  yearling  ewes;  40 

wfinur  omnto  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 

Cnr  Coin  Registered  Rambonillet  Sheep.  C.  W. 
I  Ul  OulC  HALL1DAY,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Bellwood  Farm  Shropshire  Rams 

250  lbs.,  ram  lambs,  breeding  ewes,  etc.,  at  farmers 
prices.  D.  L.  MACKINTOSH,  Mgr.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Rams  for  Sale 

year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

<?miTHnnWN  Q— Good  strong  y  earl  i  ng  and  two 
OU  U  I  II UU  if  110  year  old  rams  fit  to  head  any 
flock,  $15  each  and  up.  Also  ewes  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  Adeane  rani.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  M.  SECORD,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SWI3XTE 


MlRnPQ  THE  mG’  DKEP  FELLOWS 

UUnUUw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

PUPQUIRP  DlfiC  $0— either  sex.  Write  E.  K. 

ontonint:  rluo  #0  morse,  Locke,  n.  y. 

THORnilRHRRFn  Berkshire  Pigs  For  Sale. 
inUnUUDnonCU  J.c.  Keefe  Stock  Farm,  Locke, N.Y. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new,  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  islarge  or  smalt,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1075 
bainbridge.n.y. 


DAIR 


CATTLE 


Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves 

^20. OO  TO  92S. OO 

('’’HEAPER  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere, 
quality  considered.  Write  for  photographs 
and  particulars .  We  also  offer  special  bargains 
in  cows  bred  to  our  groat  King  Segis  Beets 
Korndyke.  Address, 

HILLHURST  FARM.  Rivenburgli  Bros.,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


Highland  Farm  Percherons 

WINDSOR,  OHIO, 

Offers  75  Perclieron  Mares  and  Stallions  at  Bargain 
Prices.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  state. 
\ve  do  not  claim  to  be  the  biggest  in  the  world.  But 
we  do  claim  w  e  are  offering  more  real  good  mares 
and  stallions  at  fanners’  prices  than  any  one  in 
the  business.  Your  choice  of  our  Stallions  $1,000 
each,  and  we  have  2-year  olds  weighing  1800  lbs. 

If  you  do  not  And  us  here  with  the  goods  we  will 
pay  your  expense.  Come  and  see  us.  Your  own 
terms  on  approved  notes. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Prop.,  R.  1,  Middlefield,  Ohio. 

R.  R,  Station,  East  Orwell,  O.,  on  Penna.  R.  R. 

30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

ERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  NINES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  years  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 

ELWOOD  S.  AKIN 
170  South  Street,  Auburn,  N,  Y. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MAKES 

FOR  SALE  AT  THEIR  REAL  WORTH 

JAY  GELDER,  RIVERLAND  FARM,  KANONA,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

FOUR  MONTHS  OLD  PONTIAC  BULL 

Sire,  King  Pontiac  Pietertje,  one  of  best  sons  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs;  dam,  Beryl  Wayne  Korn- 
dyko  De  Kol.  Calf  light  colored,  well  grown. 
Price  $75,  crated  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  details. 

CLOYFItbALF  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Lunt,  Owner  J.  J.  Eden,  Manager 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEI N-FRI  ESI  AN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
F.L.  HOUGHTON.SEC’Y.BOX  1  OS,  BRATTLE  BO  RO.VT. 


t  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852 

A.  J.  C.  C.,  is  one  of  the  best  “butter  bred”  bulls 
in  the  world,  investigate.  Then  order  one  of  his 
young  sons  before  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  over  three 
months  old  on  hand  at  present.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT;  15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers 3 

■  I— „t  -  —  — -  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  4  Bulls 

2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  Lincoln  Bucks  1  to  3  yrs.  old.  Lincoln, 
Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Down  Lambs  both  sexes.  Send 
2-eent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make 
your  own  selections.  Kdwm-d  Walter,  W..t  Chester,  Pa. 

—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  2  cows,  9  heifers,  7  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 

fil'rtr  Co  1^-Jersey  CowRexella’s  AllielG5273, 
1  VJOIC  i(j  yoal.s  old,  heifer  calf  by  side, 

$75.00.  Rexolla’s  Last  195626,  Oyears  old, $90.00.  Also 
Berkshire  Pigs.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS,  Atwater,  N.Y. 

Breed  Up— Not  DownT.T«“"‘ieSS',S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  H.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  YD  C W TO  li^  C— Bull  calves  from  cows 
X  IvOIIAIxCnO  that  returned  $100  each 
in  6  months.  R  TEMPLETON  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 


RAI  I  fiWAY  fiATTI  P~ Uargest  herd  in  Michigan, 
uHLLUVYAI  uA  I  I  LC  Milk  and  Beef  strain,  stock 
for  sale.  Chamberlin  &  Son,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 


S  X\7"  I  3XT3S 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICKS  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 

O  lbs  -9Tfoirfhs 

Jersey  Reds  fatten  easily  8  quickly. 

Small-boned,  long -bodied,  vigorous 
&  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed.  Have 
Borne  choice  offerings  now.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices*  Arthur  J. 
CoLLU^s^oxl^Moorestown^N^J* 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^  s;[j 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Large,  strong  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten  this 
fall  If  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
catalogue.  Sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  all  sold. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-hi 

each  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Record 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  1I.C.  &  II. B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


OHIO  OUBOC  PIGS 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BAUNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEYS.— 60  Fancy  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
service.  86  Spring  Sows  Prices  for  30  days. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  C.  BARNEY,  Coldwater.Mich. 
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MILK. 

The  New  York  Exchange  price  of  milk 
is  $1.91  per  40-quart  can,  netting  lour 
cents  per  quart  to  skippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zones  who  have  no  local  station 
charges.  There  are  four  freight  zones  for 
milk  hauled  to  New  York,  viz.  :  23,  2(5,  29 
and  32  cents  per  40-quart  can.  Very  little 
milk  is  now  received  from  the  23-cent  zone, 
which  covers  the  territory  within  40  miles 
of  New  York.  The  26-cent  zone  covers 
the  next  00  miles  and  the  29-cent  the  next 
90  miles.  Points  beyond  this  are  in  the 
32-cent  zone. 

The  amount  of  milk  produced  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  growing  less  each  year.  The  cost 
of  production  is  four  cents.  The  price 
now  is  $1.34  per  40-quart  can.  The  price 
of  cows  has  advanced  30  oer  cent,  during 
the  last  year.  The  price  of  grain  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  except  cotton  seed 
and  oil  meal.  They  are  up  about  $0  or  $8 
per  ton.  s.  S.  C. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

In  this  town  we  have  but  very  little 
trouble  about  the  milk.  It  is  a  dairy 
town,  but  all  uiilk  goes  to  the  local  mar¬ 
kets,  the  greater  part  to  the  city  of  Holy¬ 
oke,  five  miles  away,  the  remainder  to  the 
city  of  Chicopee,  six  miles  away.  No  milk 
is  shipped.  The  peddlers  bring  clean  cans, 
or  the  cans  are  supposed  to  be  clean,  take 
the  milk  from  the  ice  box,  giving  45  cents 
for  10  1-2  quarts.  The  city  milk  inspector 
inspects  the  premises  twice  a  year ;  barns 
to  be  whitewashed  and  in  good  order.  I 
wish  the  city  inspectors  would  be  more 
particular  and  inspect  the  peddlers’  cans. 
The  washing  of  the  cans  is  usually  left  to 
young  boys  to  do,  and  is  not  half  done. 
The  odor  from  the  cans  when  filling  with 
warm  milk  is  sickening.  The  cost  of  cows 
now  is  very  high,  a  16-quart  cow  being 
valued  at  $80,  but  very  few  calves  are 
raised.  As  a  usual  thing  the  calves  are 
sold  when  about  48  hours  old  to  the  Jews. 
The  farmers  are  obliged  to  look  for  then- 
cows  back  on  the  hill  towns.  It  seems  as 
if  the  raising  of  young  stock  could  help 
out  these  farmers  that  are  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  markets.  We  have  a  herd 
of  30.  »•  W. 

Massachusetts. 

The  milk  supply  is  failing  now  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought,  but  expect  a  good  run 
all  Winter.  We  are  making  about  oOO 
pounds  more  butter  this  year  than  at  this 
time  last  year.  Our  make  at  present  is 
2,300  pounds  per  week.  The  milk  and 
cream  from  which  the  butter  was  made, 
which  I  sent  to  the  Minnesota  dairy  show, 
was  in  good  condition,  and  I  got  about 
one-lialf  hand-separated  cream,  but  it  is 
not  as  good  as  should  be,  as  it  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  taken  care  of  on  the  farm.  Ouite  a 
few  don't  want  to  bring  the  cream  often 
enough,  and  then  they  do  not  keep  tneir 
separators  in  good  condition.  In  regard 
to  the  kind  of  cows  kept  in  this  section,  I 
ing  more  and  more,  and  of  late  is  cross¬ 
breeding  the  common  cows  with  Guernsey 
think  most  are  mixed  Holstein  and  Short¬ 
horn,  but  this  country  is  going  into  dairy- 
and  Jersey.  We  have  just  a  few  good 
dairymen  in  this  section  who  are  keeping 
daily  records  of  theirfherd.  Dairying  is 
the  coming  thing  for  the  farmer  here. 
The  farmers  have  not  got  many  silos,  and 
they  seem  to  come  slowly,  but  there  are  a 
few  having  silos  built,  and  I  think  in  the 
near  future  there  will  be  quite  a  few  in 
use.  The  grain  that  is  generally  fed  is 
corn  and  bran  mixed  and  a  little  oats. 

Cokato,  Minn.  *’•  T-  J- 

On  December  2  and  3  there  will  be  held 
in  this  city  at  the  Unit  J  Charities  build¬ 
ing  a  conference  on  mil'  .  This  conference 
is  organized  by  the  N  .v  York  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
a  thorough  discusssion  of  the  subject  by  all 
sides.  A  number  of  Government  officials 
and  scientific  men  will  be  present,  and  it 
is  also  hoped  that  a  good  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  milk  producers  will  be  on  hand  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  their  side  of  the  matter,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  quart  of  milk.  The  following  sub- 
jects  will  be  taken  up  in  some  detail.  Milk 
economics,  milk  standard,  milk  supply  and 
milk  commissions.  Among  other  things 
there  will  be  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  milk  sent  to  the  city  markets  should 
be  pasteurized  before  using.  Another  thing 
that  will  come  up  and  make-  a  warm  dis¬ 
cusssion  is  the  question  of  whether  coun¬ 
try  milk  inspection  should  be  carried  on  by 
the  city  or  by  the  country.  It  is  said 
that  at  present  milk  which  is  refused  in 
New  Y'ork  State  is  being  sold  in  other 
towns  in  various  States.  This  makes  trou¬ 
ble  because  farmers  feel  that  the  State  of 
New  York  prohibited  milk  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  perfectly  good  in  other  places.  The 
question  is  whether  the  present  system  of 
city  inspection  is  right  or  not,  and  whether 
it  works  an  injustice  to  the  farmer  or  to 
other  towns.  We  hope  this  meeting  will  be 
largely  attended,  and  that  milk  producers 
will  come  forward  nrepared  to  take  up 
their  end  in  the  discussion. 


MILK  BUSINESS  IN  MAINE. 

Dairying  is  one  of  Maine’s  big  indus¬ 
tries,  but  the  conditions  of  the  business 
are  pretty  accurately  reflected  in  the  cen¬ 
sus  returns  on  cows.  In  the  past  six 
years  the  reports  of  the  State  assessors 
show  that  the  number  has  fallen  off  24,- 
000,  or  a  little  more  than  12  1-2  per  cent. 
The  situation  of  the  local  creamery  is 
typical,  and  here  the  gross  business  has 
fallen  off  in  the  same  proportion  during 
a  period  when  retail  prices  have  been  ad¬ 
vancing  steadily.  The  State’s  largest 
dealer  in  dairy  products  is  now  import¬ 
ing  a  carload  of  Canadian  cream  daily, 
as  five  cents  per  gallon  on  65  per  cent- 
cream  is  not  a  protective  duty.  The  Bos- 
ton  market  takes  all  the  sweet  cream 
available,  so  importations  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  demand  for  butter.  When  we 
look  for  the  reason  back  of  all  this  we 
find  it  summed  up  in  one  word — monop¬ 
oly.  The  territory  is  divided  up  among 
a  small  number  of  contractors,  and  any¬ 
thing  like  competition  effectively  throttled. 
These  contractors  are  pretty  thoroughly 
intrenched  behind  a  special  commodity  rate 
granted  by  the  railroad.  For  $30  the 
company  starts  a  special  car  about  225 
miles  from  Boston,  picks  up  the  cans  at  the 
way  stations,  shifts  cars  to  allow  for  pas¬ 
teurizing  in  transit,  hauls  the  car  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  brings  it  back  and  distributes  the 
empty  cans  at  the  way  stations  again. 
This  makes  the  freight  but  a  fraction  of 
what  an  individual  shipper  would  have 
to  pay,  so  the  average  producer  must  sell 
to  the  contractors  or  not  at  all.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  good  arrangement  for  both  the 


railroad  and  the  contractors,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  back  of  it  all  seems  to  be  suffering. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  health  authori¬ 
ties  of  Portland  decreed  that  no  milk  or 
cream  should  be  sold  in  that  city  except 
from  tuberculin  tested  cows.  To  induce 
the  farmers  to  comply  with  these  require¬ 
ments,  the  contractors  supplying  that  mar¬ 
ket  offered  their  patrons  an  extra  cent 
a  pound  on  butter  fat  from  tested  herds. 
The  favorable  response  was  practically 
unanimous,  and.  of  course,  it  had  to  come 
out  of  the  consumer.  Now  a  cent  a  pound 
on  butter  fat  was  equivalent  to  a  little 
over  three  cents  per  gallon  on  cream.  But 
this  cream,  while  purchased  in  bulk,  was 
sold  in  half  pint  jars.  To  make  up  the 
advance  given  the  producer,  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  was  raised  one  cent  per  jar,  and 
the  retail  price  two.  Thus  the  consumer 
was  “jacked  up”  32  cents  to  give  the  farm¬ 
er  three.  H.  G. 


MILK  NOTES. 

Milk  is  handled  around  Buffalo  so  dif¬ 
ferently  that  I  must  explain  to  you  our 
method.  Milk  is  contracted  for  by  the 
year,  May  1  to  May  1  next:  milk  brought 
14  cents  to  the  gallon  for  the  year.  Milk  at, 
present  is  bringing  about  16  cents  at  the 
stand  f.  o.  b.,  one  and  one-half  cents 
freight,  making  17  1-2  cents  to  dealers,  but 
very  scarce.  The  inspectors  are  following 
up  the  milk  producers :  they  think  if  a 
man  gets  hold  of  a  gallon  of  milk  that  is 
above  60  degrees  he  is  a  dead  man.  Cows 
are  very  high  and  scarce:  about  $15  higher 
than  last  year  for  fresh  cows  bringing 
from  $60  to  $75  ;  cattle  coming  fresh  in 
the  Spring  $28  to  $30  :  farrow  cows.  $20  to 
$28;  bay  full  crop,  $12  per  ton:  corn  full 
crop  of  fodder,  but  not  much  grain :  pota¬ 
toes  one-half  crop;  grapes  one-half  crop. 

Angola,  N.  Y.  B.  J.  E. 

The  milk  from  which  my  butter  was 
made  was  all  whole  milk  separated  at  the 
creamery.  The  farmers  around  here  have 
mostly  Holstein  and  Jersey  cows.  The 
Ilolsteins  are  considered  the  best  around 
here.  I  think  the  dairy  business  will  in¬ 
crease  more  every  year  here.  There  are 
not  very  many  silos  around  here,  but  I 
think  there  will  be  more  after  a  while. 
The  farmers  are  feeding  mostly  cornstalks 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  some  corn 


and  oats  ground  at  the  mill.  The  pas¬ 
tures  have  been  good  here  this  Fall. 

St.  Peter,  Minn.  o.  O. 

The  cost  of  shipping  milk  to  Boston  has 
at  last  been  settled,  and  I  expect  con¬ 
tracts  which  have  not  been  sent  out  by  con¬ 
tractors  will  now  be  forthcoming.  Some 
small  dealers  of  Boston  are  now  trying  to 
buy  direct  from  the  farmers  instead  of  the 
contractors.  It  is  still  a  question  whether 
the  new  milk  law  helps  the  farmers  or 
not.  Any  milk  returned  costs  the  farmers 
two  freights,  one  for  sending  and  another 
for  returning.  Anything  sent  by  contrac¬ 
tor  to  farmer,  like  butter,  strainer  cotton, 
books,  tags,  etc.,  has  to  pay  freight.  The 
situation  will  perhaps  be  fixed  satisfactory 
to  both  consumer  and  producer,  but  it  will 
take  some  time  and  work  yet  to  bring  this 
about.  A  large  supply  of  rain  is  badly 

needed  to  bring  the  wells  and  springs  to 
their  proper  level.  This  is  the  third  and 
driest  season  in  this  vicinity.  a.  e.  i\ 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 

The  outlook  for  dairying  is  good  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  cheese  and  butter.  Farmers 
are  not  satisfied  on  account  of  high  price 
of  grain  :  they  do  not  raise  enough  for 

their  own  use.  About  one-fourth  of  the 

cattle  are  high  grade,  the  rest  are  commot* 
stock,  but  they  are  all  trying  to  better 
their  grade  now.  Quality  of  milk  is  not 
the  best,  as  they  do  not  take  care  of  it  in 
warm  weather they  deliver  it  only  once 
a  day  to  the  factory.  To  increase  the 

profit  in  dairying  in  this  section  I  would 
say  to  get  the  pastures  in  better  shape ; 
that  is,  get  rid  of  weeds  and  grow  clover 
instead  and  grow  more  corn  and  clover  hay 
for  silage.  h.  f.  ji. 

Allegany,  N.  Y. 


Sorghum  Molasses  for  Stock. 

What  is  the  value  of  sorghum  molasses 
for  feed  ?  How  much  should  be  given  at  a 
feed?  Will  it  pay  me  to  grind  my  feed? 
I  feed  about  400  bushels  of  grain  a  year. 

Saltillo,  Mass.  e.  t.  b. 

We  found  this  value  about  SO  per  cent 
that  of  corn,  but  the  molasses  has  extra 
value  as  a  tonic,  especially  for  old  animals. 
We  began  with  a  pint  and  worked  up  to 
three  pints.  Yes,  we  find  grinding  whole 
grain  profitable  work. 


HARRIS  Steel  Chain  Hanging’ 

WOOD-LINED 

STANCHIONS 

AND  SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog 
which  shows  photographs  tf 
some  of  the  most  up-to-date 
barns  in  the  country.  You 
will  be  convinced  that  we 
make  the  very  best  there  is  at 
the  lowest  price. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Company, 
552  Pcnna.  Way,  Salem,  Ohio. 


5“  BOYLE  STEEL  STANGHION 


For  ease  of  operation,  durability,  and 
comfort  to  cows — no  tie  will  compare. 

MADE  BY 

JAMES  BOYLE  &  SON,  Salem,  Ohio 


XT  ICK. 

Highest  Grade — Sanitary 

Not  a  particle  of  wood  about  them. 
Quick  to  open — Quick  to  close  — 
Quick  to  please — Quick  shipments. 
Ask  for  1910  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfrs.,  Auburn.  N.Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  Tue  Best.  30  Days’  Trial. 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  -:-  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Fever  Outfits. 

DEHORNEKS,  Teat  Syphons,  Slitters, 

Dilators,  etc.  Received  only  award 
World’s  Fairs  Chicago  and  St.  I.ouis. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HADSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO.. 

393  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Farmer  Who  Feeds  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  Carries  the  Biggest 
Bank  Account 

TAKE  any  two  dairy  farmers — one  feeding  a  ration  includ¬ 
ing  Dried  Beet  Pulp — the  other  feeding  only  heavy  heating 
dry  stuffs.  You’ll  find  the  former  carrying  the  biggest  bank 
account,  for  he’s  getting  at  least  10%  more  milk  than  the  other 
fellow.  Over  and  above  this  his  cattle  are  in  a  finer  and  healthier 
condition.  They’  11  last  longer — milk  longer — consequently  his  bank 
account  has  a  longer  column  of  figures.  Facts  cannot  be  disputed. 

See  Here  Mr.  Farmer — Let  Us  Feed 
One  of  Your  Cows 

Select  one  and  we’ll  feed  her  Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  three  weeks  at  our  risk. 

You  pick  her  out — you  do  the  weighing  of  the  milk— in  fact,  the  test  will  be 
left  to  your  personal  judgment.  We’ll  increase  her  milk  supply  in  a  week, 
she  is  in  any  kind  of  condition,  we’ll  show  you  an  increase  of  not  less  than 
10$.  If  she’s  a  trifle  run  down  or  lacks  the  proper  snap  we’ll  put  her  in  shape. 

We’ll  make  it  possible  for  her  to  digest  everything  that’s  good  for  her  to  eat. 

Farmers  will  tell  you  of  their  enormous  milk  increase,  Ask  the  man 
who  uses  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  Read  these  letters: 

C.  R.  Townsend,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“I  weigh  the  milk  from  each  cow,  night  and  morning,  and  after  feeding  the  beet 
pulp  for  about  a  week,  I  noticed  some  very  nice  gains.  All  increased  in  flow,  especi¬ 
ally  three.  One  gained  8  lbs.,  another  7  and  another  iVi  per  day.  These  are  averages 
for  last  week,  two  weeks  after  starting  to  feed  beet  pulp.  Good  enough  for  me.” 

Joseph  George,  Java  Center,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“I  fed  beet  pulp  to  my  horses,  cows  and  hogs  and  am  well  satisfied  with  same  and  don’t 
think  there  is  anything  on  the  market  for  the  money  that  would  give  as  good  results.’ 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  added  to  the  ration  you  are  now  using  will  improve  every 
cow  in  your  herd.  They  gobble  it  up  as  they  do  the  tender  June  grass.  It*s 
just  as  palatable  and  succulent.  It  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  what  you 
are  feeding  now.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  included  in  your  daily  ration  will  aid  your 
cows  to  better  health  and  strength — keep  them  always  in  prime  physical  con¬ 
dition. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  simply  the  Sugar  Beet  with  most  of  the  sugar  and  wa^ 
ter  taken  out.  All  the  tender,  nutritious  vegetable  tissues  of  the  beet  are 
retained.  Nothing  more— nothing  less.  It  is  not  a  patented  remedy 
nor  a  cure-all  mixture.  It’s  digestible  and  aids  in  the  digestion  of 
all  other  foods,  prevents  garget,  regulates  the  bowels  and  kidneys. 

Mind  you — we’ll  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  at  least  10$  more 
milk  out  of  every  cow  on  your  farm  and  put  each  animal  in  better  con¬ 
dition.  We’ll  surprise  you  as  we  have  thousands  of  other  farmers  who  now 
feed  regularly  a  Dried  Beet  Pulp  ration.  Their  dairy  business  shows  larger 
net  profits  than  ever  before.  Their  milk  cost  per  gallon  is  considerably  less. 

Hustle  the  coupon  to  us.  Get  it  in  the  next  mail.  Let  us  explain  our  big  feeding 
plan  of  how  to  get  more  money  out  of  your  cows  without  investing  an  extra  cent.  Let 
us  send  you  our  booklet  on  “Feeding  for  Larger  Profits.” 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  602  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich 
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SELECTING  AND  FEEDING  DUCKS. 

To  be  successful  in  the  duck  business 
it  is  important  to  start  right.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  succeed  at  raising  must 
have  his  ducks  in  market  at  the  age  of 
10  weeks.  At  that  age  they  should,  if 
properly  cared  for,  average  at  .least  five 
pounds  apiece.  It  |  is  a  good  plan  to  pick 
out  your  stock  ducks,  at  the  same  time 
(10  weeks)  selecting  the  finest  shaped 
and  active  ones.  Arrange  to  have  the 
males  at  least  one  month  older  than  the 
females,  and  keep  them  separate.  Give 
them  a  stronger  feed,  with  about  five 
per  cent,  scrap ;  they  will  require  it. 
With  the  females  it  is  different,  for  they 
do  not  need  a  strong  feed,  but  a  light 
bulky  feed.  If  they  are  picked  out  in 
May  at  the  age  of  10  weeks  and  fed  on 
strong  feed  they  will  start  to  lay  in 
September,  which  is  too  early;  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  is  about  right.  A  good 
feed  for  them  is  something  like  this: 
By  measure,  four  parts  of  bran,  four  of 
middlings  or  red  dog,  one  of  corn  chop, 
one-half  part  sand,  and  one-third  of  the 
whole  amount  of  some  kind  of  filler.  Use 
what  is  at  hand,  almost  any  green  vege¬ 
table,  second  crop  clover  and  Alfalfa. 
This  mixture  makes  a  good  light  feed, 
and  if  fed  properly  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  at  this  time  when  muscle-forming 
is  the  main  object. 

By  all  means  get  them  on  a  clover 
plot,  keep  visitors  out  and  keep  them 
quiet.  In  case  a  clover  plot  is  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  then  manage  to  get  some  kind 
of  greens  for  them  to  pick  at;  it  will 
aid  digestion.  Supposing  they  are  se¬ 
lected  by  the  20th  of  May,  then  they  are 
fed  the  above  feed  judiciously  up  to 
September  20,  then  use  the  same  kind  of 
mixture,  but  give  them  all  they  can  get 
away  with,  being  careful  not  to  overdo 
them,  and  you  will  find  by  October  20 
they  will^  be  shed  pretty  well.  The 


regular  list  of  each  hatch  kept,  follow¬ 
ing  the  brood  from  yard  to  yard,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  the  age  of  each 
yard  of  ducks,  and  they  are  killed  during 
the  tenth  week  of  their  age. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  market  is  at  follows:  At 
the  picking  house  there  is  a  large  en¬ 
closure  which  will  hold  about  500  ducks. 
They  are  driven  to  this  pen  at  the  proper 
age,  just  as  they  run.  Connected  with 
this  yard  there  is  a  narrow  passage 
leading  to  the  killing  room,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  pen  2x10  feet,  where 
they  are  easily  picked  out  and  killed, 
and  washed,  mouth  and  feet.  They  are 
scalded  and  picked  by  women.  There 
are  17  of  them,  and  two  of  them  pick 
100  each  per  day.  The  number  picked 
varies  from  3,000  to  4,000.  They  usually 
pick  up  to  Thursday  noon.  The  feathers 
on  this  plant  alone  amount  to  close 
upon  $3,000  per  year.  It  requires  two 
teams  to  deliver  the  feed.  There  is  a 
grove  on  this  farm  containing  14  acres, 
where  the  ducks  are  put  after  they  reach 
the  age  of  six  weeks,  to  put  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch  to  them.  At  times  during 
the  season  the  whole  grove  is  a  white 
sheet,  with  about  30,000  ducks.  They 
use  100  incubators,  300  duck  eggs’  capac¬ 
ity,  to  turn  these  ducks  out. 

G.  A.  M’FET RIDGE. 


Scouring  Cow — Indigestion. 

1.  I  have  a  cow  that  has  been  scour¬ 
ing  more  or  less  since  turned  into  pasture 
last  April.  I  have  tried  powdered  char¬ 
coal,  had  a  so-called  country  “cow  doctor” 
look  at  her  and  give  her  medicine,  and 
gave  her  two  cups  a  day  of  wheat  flour  for 
live  days  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  burnt 
cork  after  that,  two  days  apart,  all  to  no 
avail.  I  first  fed  her  dry  bran,  then 
changed  to  wheat  middlings  and  back  to 
bran  ;  kept  her  out  of  pasture  for  a  week 
or  10  days  at  a  time,  but  still  no  change. 
She  is  getting  poor  and  gives  onlv  about 
one  quart  of  milk  a  day;  was  fresh  April 
25  last.  She  eats  well.  Can  you  give  me 


• 
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drakes,  of  course,  are  in  a  separate  yard, 
and  can  be  fed  more  corn  chop  and 
about  ten  per  cent  beef  scrap  after  Sep¬ 
tember  20. 

Supposing  they  have  shed  all  their 
feathers,  wings  and  tails,  as  they  will  by 
October  20,  and  their  Winter  quarters 
are  all  in  shape,  then  comes  the  mating. 
To  every  five  ducks  put  one  drake;  you 
can  put  20  ducks  and  four  drakes  to¬ 
gether  safely,  although  I  have  seen  good 
results  when  mated  up  to  150  in  each 
yard.  I  find  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to 
keep  some  extra  drakes  at  the  start  and 
distribute  them  among  the  rest ;  then  by 
keeping  track  of  your  yards  you  may  find 
one  or  more  yards  that  fail  in  fertility; 
a  change  of  drakes  will  be  all  that  is 
required.  After  mating  them,  a  more 
substantial  food  can  be  fed,  as  follows : 
By  measure,  two  parts  bran,  four  parts 
middlings,  two  parts  corn  chop,  four 
parts  whole  corn,  four  parts  cut  second 
crop  clover,  one  part  sand,  one-half  part 
oyster  shell,  10  per  cent  of  beef  scrap 
(not  counting  clover).  You  will  notice 
that  they  will  not  eat  near  so  much  of 
that  feed  as  they  do  when  fed  the 
former,  but  it  is  a  great  egg  producer, 
and  you  can  control  the  egg  output  by 
increasing  or  dimmuishing  the  whole 
corn  and  beef  scrap. 

Right  here  I  would  say  that  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  quite  a  number 
who  can  give  me  a  stiff  argument  upon 
the  feed  question.  I  am  acquainted  with 
men  who  raise  fine-looking  poultry  who 
feed  nothing  but  whole  grain,  and  brand 
such  mixtures  as  given  here  as  a 
waste  of  time,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
sects  and  vegetables  the  birds  get  by 
having  a  free  range  of  the  farm.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  wi\l  take  the  Yardley 
duck  farm,  where  they  market  around 
70,000  ducks  each  year,  which  are  yarded 
in  a  limited  space  where  vegetation  can¬ 
not  exist  any  length  of  time.  Here  is 
the  time  where  the  filler  comes  in.  We 
manage  to  feed  acres  of  rape  during 
Summer,  and  tons  of  second  crop  clover 
in  Winter.  On  this  farm  there  is  a 


any  advice  in  the  matter?  2.  I  also 
have  a  mare  that  foaled  April  14,  appar¬ 
ently  in  good  condition;  colt  nice,  spry 
and  in  fine  condition.  Mare  worked  well 
and  appeared  to  be  all  right  until  past  two 
weeks ;  now  if  she  works  hard  she  gets  so 
tired  at  night  I  can  hardly  get  her  along; 
won't  even  stretch  her  traces.  She  eats 
well  and  is  always  ready  for  feed  and 
water,  no  matter  how  tired.  She  is  poor, 
although  I  feed  her  well  (five  quarts  oats  a 
meal,  in  addition  to  an  ample  feed  of  No. 
1  hay).  Here  and  there  all  over  her  body 
and  head  she  has  scabs  which  peel  off. 
They  are  dry  aud  not  sore.  Can  you  give 
me  any  advice  as  to  what  to  do  for  her? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  a.  f. 

1.  It  is  (juite  likely  that  the  cow  has 
“Johne’s  disease,”  which  is  incurable  and 
invariably  fatal  after  long  continuance  and 
gradual  emaciation  and  debility  of  the 
animal.  It  is  spread  by  the  manure,  so 
that  this  cow  should  be  isolated.  It  is 
possible  for  a  trained  bacteriologist  to  de¬ 
tect  the  presence  of  this  disease  from  acid- 
fast  bacilli  in  pint-kings  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  rectum,  aud  sometimes 
from  examination  of  the  thin  manure.  Re¬ 
port  the  case  to  the  State  Veterinarian  and 
tell  him  of  this  suspicion.  He  should  have 
the  case  investigated.  The  disease  was 
discovered  iu  Pennsylvania  by  the  late  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson.  2.  Have  the  mare 
clipped  and  cut  the  grain  ration  in  half 
and  add  one-fifth  part  of  bran  at  each 
feed.  Work  her  lightly  for  half  a  day  at 
a  time  or  turn  her  out  without  work.  Give 
her  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic,  night  and  morning,  after  a  few 
smaller  preliminary  doses,  and  if  necessary, 
increase  to  three  such  doses  a  day  after 
a  week  or  10  days  of  treatment.  When 
she  is  in  good  condition  gradually  discon¬ 
tinue  the  medicine.  I>o  not  stop  it  sud¬ 
denly.  Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinary  dentist.  a.  s.  a. 

Depraved  Appetite. 

I  have  a  brood  sow  that  farrowed  for 
the  first  time  September  2.  Since  that  time 
she  has  eaten  scarcely  anything  except  a 
few  boiled  sweet  potatoes.  She  seems  to 
have  a  craving  appetite  for  something 
filthy.  At  first  I  let  her  out  in  the  lot  and 
she  would  go  about  and.  pick  all  the  chicken 
droppings  she  could  find.  I  thought  it  best 
for  her  not  to  ha  me  it,  so  I  put  her  in  pen. 
What  can  I  do  for  her?  J.  L.  B. 

North  Carolina. 

Give  the  sow  a  full  dose  of  physic  to 
purge  her  and  then  add  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  each  drink  of 
water  she  takes.  Add  lime  water  to  slop 
or  milk  at  rate  of  one  ounce  per  quart 
after  she  takes  food  again.  Do  not  give  the 
acid  on  days  lime  water  is  used.  The  sow 
should  be  allowed  free  range  on  grass.  Feed 
roots  in  addition  to  ordinary  foods. 

A.  S.  A. 


120  lbs.  Milk  Daily 


My  cow,  Lunde  Korndyke,  H.  F. 
now  under  official  and  year  test  made 
118  lbs.  milk  daily.  As  she  did  not 
seem  to  relish  the  feed  I  changed  to 
Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  and  she  made 
120  lbs.  on  28  lbs.  of  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration.  I  consider  it  the  best  feed  I 
ever  used. 

J.  J.  LARABEE  (H.  F.  Ass’n.) 

Demster,  N.  Y. 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  not 
only  makes  records  but 
makes  milk  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Write  us  today  asking 
how  to  increase  your  net 
profits  $1.00  daily. 

CHAPIN  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


‘How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk'' 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  direction*  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800, 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


DIAMOND  PREPARED  PAINTS  or  LINSEED  OIL  &  WHITE  LEAD 

Is  extra  quality  paint.  Cheaper  than  you  can  mix  the  materials.  I  If  you  prefer  to  mix  your  own  paints  in  the  old  way  use  our  brami.i 
No  waste  as  what  is  left  in  package,  you  can  save  for  next  job.  |  —“none  better.”  These  materials  are  in  our  Diamond  Paints 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL  I  The  rich  double  gain  feed. 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  {  ’* 

Orders  Fit.t.ed  Promptly  At  Right  Prices.  If  You  Wart  THE  VERY  BEST,  Order  Our  Brands 

THOMPSON  &  COMPANY,  Diamond  Paint  &  Oil  Works,  ALLEGHENY,  PENNA. 


Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hock,  Bursitis 

are  hard  to  cure,  yet 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blem¬ 
ish;  Does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  ea» 
be  worked,  $2.00  per  bottle.delivered.Book  6  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (mankind,  $1.00  bottle.) 
For  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings.  Goitre, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  38  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Lame  Horses 


\  W  Remove-All  positively  cures  Sprains.  v 
W  Ringbone,  Curb,  Shoe  Boils,  Capped^ 

I  Hocks,abnormal  growths  and  lameness. 

REMOV-ALi: 

,  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 1 
v  Leaves  horses  sound  and  un- 
/scared.  Lump  Jaw  is  cured  in 
less  than  three  weeks  with 

Adams  Rapid  Lump-Jaw  Cure 

Easy  to  use.  Guaranteed.  Writs 
for  FREE  TREATISE  on  cur-  iM 
ft  :,  \  iug  these  diseases.  /m 

r  ii-j  H.  c-  ADAMS  MFC.  CO.  JT 
0  Dept.  50,  Algooa,  Iona 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

yClAfTnil’C  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
11  k  TV  I  U  II  w  and  Indigestion  Cure.' 

The  first  or  second  $1  can  cures  heaves.  The  third 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or 

_  money  refunded. $1  percan 

at  dealers,  or  express  pre- 
paid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 
years  sale.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1  . 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


V  «| 


SAFE 
CERTAIN^ 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  dOBcriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa 


A  $100  HORSE 

j  may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  I 
curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  saeri-  ] 
idee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
|  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  9 1 .  a 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN  CURt 


;  Never  failing  cure  for  SpaTln,] 
\Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone,  all! 
I  Tameness.  Also  a  great  fain- 1 
lily  liniment.  *1  a  Bottle;  Ol 
/for  55.  Ask  druggists.  I 
/“Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free| 
’at  drug  stores  or  address 
Dr.  B.  1.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enoeburg  Falls,  VU 
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One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
—the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  iu  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader  — its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers  I 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  in  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feet;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Send  today  for  valuable  free  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co,, 

601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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MAKING  SWEET  CREAM  BUTTER. 

Please  let  me  know  how  to  make  sweet 
cream  butter,  what  the  temperature  should 
be  and  all  there  is  about  it?  J.  J.  C. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

In  answer  I  will  state  just  how  I 
make  a  sweet  cream  butter  which  has  al  • 
ways  had  a  very  fine  flavor  and  given 
excellent  satisfaction.  The  cream  is 
gathered  the  same  as  when  the  ripening 
process  is  followed,  kept  in  separate 
dishes,  in  a  cool,  clean  room  and  when 
enough  for  a  churning  is  on  hand  it  is 
put  in  the  churn  and  mixed  during  the 
churning  process  only.  The  temperature 
is  always  below  60  degrees  during  the 
Summer  months  and  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  too  low,  warm  sweet  milk  is 
added  to  raise  it.  Never  use  water  in 
churning,  as  it  reduces  the  feeding  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  buttermilk  and  makes  it  less 
nutritious  for  stock.  The  churning  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  same  as  for  ripened  cream. 
When  the  particles  of  fat  are  separated 
from  the  milk  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  butter  granules  solid,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  the  temperature  of  the  water 
must  be  the  same  as  the  buttermilk, 
throughout  the  washing  of  the  butter. 
Salt  must  be  added  in  less  quantity  than 
for  the  ripened  cream  unless  one  desires 
a  salt  article,  but  never  add  more  than 
one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter. 
If  an  unsalted  article  is  desired,  as  for 
Jewish  trade,  the  butter  is  well  drained 
and  worked  until  the  texture  shows  suf¬ 
ficient  working,  the  butter  then  being  put 
up  in  prints  for  the  shipping  chest.  This 
kind  of  butter  commands  a  higher  price 
than  the  ripened  cream  butter,  as  trie 
manufacturer  must  receive  more  per 
pound  in  order  to  make  up  the  loss  in 
the  amount  produced  by  not  allowing  the 
cream  to  ripen.  The  sweet  cream  butter 
never  has  as  good  a  flavor  as  butter 
made  from  the  ripened  cream,  will  not 
keep  as  long.  The  temperature  of  cream 
for  churning  is  governed  by  conditions 
of  climate,  feeding  of  stock,  kind  of 
cattle,  and  to  say  exactly  what  that  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  would  be  unwise  for 
anyone  who  did  not  know  about  how 
these  conditions  were.  In  this  section  of 
the  country  or  our  Eastern  States  it  is 
safe  to  say  58  degrees  is  high  enough  in 
Summer  and  60  degrees  in  Winter, 
though  not  more  than  4*  minutes  should 
be  required  to  do  a  churning  either  by 
hand  or  machine.  When  more  than  that 
time  is  required,  the  capacity  of  churn 
or  the  temperature  of  the  cream  is  at 
fault.  MINNIE  T.  MAUER. 

New  York. 


TOP-DRESSING  WHEAT  WITH  MANURE. 

J.  IF.,  Ontario * — Is  it  good  practice  to 
put  manure  on  Winter  wheat  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  ti>ne?  The  practice  here  is  to  apply 
rotted  manure  before  sowing  the  wheat, 
but  I  was  short  of  manure,  and  the  manure 
I  would  wish  to  apply  would  be  fresh  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  Bedding  will  be  cut.  Soil 
clay  loam.  Latitude  40  miles  north  of  De¬ 
troit,  Micb. 

Ans. — The  top-dressing  of  Winter 
wheat  with  fresh  manure  should  in  most 
cases  be  a  good  practice.  I  have  never 
had  experience  in  top-dressing  wheat,  but 
from  our  large  experience  in  top-dress¬ 
ing  other  crops  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it.  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
always  got  larger  results,  both  in  imme¬ 
diate  increase  of  crops  and  in  the  per¬ 
manent  building  up  of  the  soil  where 
manure  has  been  used  fresh  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  upon  a  growing  crop  which  will 
take  up  and  hold  the  soluble  plant  food. 
The  wheat  crop  will  answer  this  pur¬ 
pose  as  well  as  any  other,  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter,  for  the  manure  will  be  present  at 
just  the  right  time  and  place  to  do  the 
young  clover  and  Timothy  plants,  which 
usually  follow  wheat,  the  most  possible 
good.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  apply 
manure  in  the  Winter  in  your  latitude 
under  normal  conditions.  However,  if 
hard  freezing  follows  immediately  upon 
heavy  rains  or  infelting  snow,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  becomes  a  sheet 
of  ice,  I  would  not  apply  manure.  There 
may  be  serious  loss.  This  is  the  only 
condition  that  interferes  with  our  practice 


of  applying  manure  fresh  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  in  the  Winter.  There  is  another  thing 
to  consider  in  applying  manure  to  wheat. 
Tf  the  soil  is  already  rich  in  nitrogen,  the 
large  amount  of  this  element  applied  in 
fresh  manure  may  cause  the  wheat  to 
lodge  and  thus  defeat  the  purpose  of  its 
application.  I  am  always  glad  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  use  of  manure  fresh  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  crop.  It  puts  it  at  once  to  active 
service.  The  farmer  gets  returns  a  year 
sooner  than  if  allowed  to  decay.  There 
are  no  losses  from  leaching  and  fermen¬ 
tation,  which  are  bound  to  occur  where 
manure  is  stored,  and  the  work  is  done 
and  there  is  no  unsightly  and  offensive 
manure  pile  about  the  premises. 

Ohio.  F.  L.  ALLEN. 


ASPHALTED  STABLE  FLOOR. 

A  question  has  recently  been  asked 
about  covering  a  plank  stable  floor  with 
concrete  to  make  it  water-proof.  If  it 
were  to  be  prevented  from  cracking  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  planks  some  expanded 
metal  or  wire  mesh  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  inch  would  have  to  be  bedded 
into  the  cement.  A  mixture  of  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  of  clean  sand  and  four 
parts  of  clean  gravel  or  cracked  stone 
not  over,  three-quarters  inch  in  diameter 
should  be  used.  This  would  require 
about  two  barrels  of  cement.  Why  use 
300  square  feet  two  inches  thick  con¬ 
crete  at  all  ?  Why  not  use  asphalt  hot 
and  lay  the  plank  in  it  and  spike  down. 
Or,  if  the  two-inch  plank  are  already 
down  and  somewhat  open  at  the  joints, 
tack  down  building  paper  and  then  pour 
hot  asphalt  down  from  a  spouted  can 
about  the  width  of  one  plank.  Spike  that 
down  and  then  lay  another,  and  so  on. 
If  a  large  quantity  of  the  asphalt  is  put 
down  at  once  it  will  cool  before  the 
planks  can  be  laid.  I  have  made  similar 
floors  tight  by  laying  seven-eighths-inch 
matched  boards  on  the  floor  timbers, 
then  asphalt  is  heated  to  run  freely  and 
poured  on  these  as  the  two-inch  planks 
were  laid  and  spiked.  We  had  the 
planks  cut  ready  to  lay.  These  floors  re¬ 
mained  water-tight  until  the  two-inch 
planks  were  worn  through.  If  care  is 
taken  to  replace  them  when  badly  worn 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  floor  asphalted 
should  not  last  as  long  as  the  building. 
If  the  two-inch  planks  get  too  thin  be¬ 
fore  being  replaced  the  weight  of  the 
cattle  or  horses  springs  the  seven-eighths 
inch  board  and  asphalt  so  much  that  it  is 
apt  to  leak;  but  not  as  quickly  so  as 
rracked  cement,  as  the  asphalt  is  much 
more  elastic.  G.  u.  b. 

THE  FAKE  MILK  BUYER. 

If  any  legislation  is  undertaken  to 
regulate  tha  price  of  milk  (which  I  think 
should  be  five  cents  in  Winter  six  months 
and  four  cents  for  Summer  six  months) 
there  should  be  something  done  about 
paying  for  the  milk.  In  our  section,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  creamery  that  I  patronize, 
there  is  nothing  to  secure  the  farmer 
for 'the  milk  he  delivers,  and  we  do  not 
get  pay  for  one  month’s  milk  until  the 
last  of  the  next  month  and  sometimes 
even  later  than  that.  This  gives  the 
creameryman  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer.  There  should  be  security  given 
to  guarantee  the  farmer  his  pay.  Also, 
there  should  be  a  pay  day  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  or  semi¬ 
monthly.  As  it  is  now  the  producer  fur¬ 
nishes  the  capital  for  the  middleman  to 
do  his  business  and  make  large  profits; 
he  gets  the  interest  on  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
vestment,  while  the  farmer  barely  gets  a 
living  and  pays  expenses.  c.  L.  t. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  was  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  Lupton  bill  which  we  have  so 
often  mentioned.  That  bill,  made  a  law, 
would  compel  dealers  in  farm  produce  to 
give  bond  and  open  their  books  to  in¬ 
spection.  Having  given  such  a  bond  a 
milk  dealer  could  not  run  away  and 
leave  his  patrons  unpaid,  for  the  State 
could  compel  payment.  Some  such  law 
as  this  must  be  enacted  if  farmers  are  to 
have  any  fair  share  of  protection. 


Borers  In  Timber. 

Some  one  asked  what  would  stop  the  bor- 
ers  from  eating  up  the  timber  in  his  house. 
I  have  a  little  trial  in  that  line ;  I  find  that 
whitewashing  will  stop  them  if  applied 
thoroughly.  Some  months  ago  a  woman 
asked  what  would  drive  away  ants.  Tur¬ 
pentine  will  do  it  every  time  without  fail, 
so  will  the  whitewash  stop  the  borer 

Fittsford,  N.  Y.  W.  B. 

Cow  With  Cough. 

My  cow,  a  Jersey,  coughs  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  one  eye  is  affected  with  some 
ably;  looks  as  if  she  had  caught  cold.  She 
trouble,  causing  it  to  run  quite  consider- 
seems  perfectly  well  every  other  way  and 
her  appetite  is  excellent.  Since  I  have 
owned  her  (about  10  days)  she  has  been 
stabled  in  a  room  about  8x14  by  10  feet, 
with  opening  into  loft  above,  there  being 
no  provision  for  entrance  of  fresh  air 
when  shut  up.  She  is  pastured  through 
the  day.  There  would  be  1,100  cubic  feet 
of  air  besides  the  loft.  Can  you  tell  mo 
what  is  probably  the  trouble  with  her  and 
what  to  do?  It  is  several  months  at  least 
since  she  was  fi’esh,  and  she  is  not  due 
again  till  next  Summer.  She  gets  two 
quarts  bran,  one  quart  cotton-seed  meal, 
same  of  cornmeal,  good  measures,  little 
hay  at  night  and  eats  all  with  avidity. 
The  grain  she  has  twice  a  day.  She  gives 
eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Could  I  in¬ 
crease  the  amounts  safely,  also  how  would 
you  suggest  to  modify  for  a  more  balanced 
ration?  i,. 

The  cough  most  likely  is  due  to  lack  of 
fresh  air,  or  rather  to  the  noxious  gases 
exhaled  and  retained  in  the  close  stable. 
The  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air  is  ample, 
but  that  matters  little  unless  there  is 
proper  provision  for  entrance  of  fresh  air 
and  exit  of  foul  air.  Such  provision  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  would  be  quite 
easy  to  provide  by  adopting  the  King  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation.  If  the  cough  persists 
when  ventilation  is  adjusted  have  her 
tested  with  tuberculin.  Bathe  the  eye  with 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  night 
and  morning,  using  fresh  absorbent  cotton 
each  time  as  a  swab.  She  may  safely  be 
fed  one  pound  of  concentrate  for  each 
three  pounds  of  milk  given  daily.  Add 
dried  brewers’  grains  and  gluten  meal  to 
the  ration,  and  reduce  cotton-seed  meal. 

A.  s.  A. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 


Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
sti'ongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Co  1  u  m- 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  anil 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  J^”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circulan  J 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  liL 


Farm  Help 

The  only  help  you  can  rely  on 
today  is  mechanical  help.  The 
Farmers’  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 
and  Boiler  is  the  best  help  ever 
put  on  a  farm.  Cooks  stock  and 
poultry  feed,  sterilizes  milk  cans, 
boils  sap,  cooks  scrapple,  renders 
lard  and  boils  spray  mixtures.  Send 
for  special  sale  list. 

LEWIS  MEG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  S.Y. 


AGENTS  100%  PR0F,T 

Most  perfect  and  val¬ 
uable  Combination  o  f 
tools  over  Invented.  Sells 
at  sight  to  Farmers, 
Plumbers,  Machinists, 
in  stores  and  the  home. 

15  TOOLS  IN  1 
Made  of  Drop  Forgod  high  grade  carbon  steel.  Big  snap  for 
agents.  Low  price.  Splendid  seller.  Sample  free  to  workers. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  QTI 

HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES  ijlLUj 
GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
Creamery  Packape  Mffl.  Co.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


DE  LAVAL  BUTTER 

Triumphs  As  Usual 
At  National  Dairy  Show 

At  the  fifth  great  NATIONAL  DAILY  SHOW  held 
at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  October  20th-29tli,  butter 
produced  through  the  use  of  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  made  the  usual  clean  sweep  of  all  the  higher 
awards,  just  as  at  all  previous  National  Dairy  Shows” as 
well  as  all  the  contests  of  the  National  Buttermakers’ 
Association  since  its  organization  in  1892. 

The  highest  award  at  the  great  Dairy  Show  this  year 
went  to  Albert  Camp,  of  Owatonna,  Minn.,  with  a  score 
of  97,  and  the  second  highest  award  to  B.  A.  Hass,  of 
McFarland,  Wise.,  with  a  score  of  96.66,  both  DE 
LAVAL  users. 

In  the  seven  great  State  Contests  for  Silver  Cups, 
five  of  the  Cup  winners  were  DE  LAVAL  users  and  one 
was  an  exhibit  made  from  cream  gathered  from  farm 
separators  largely  DE  LAVAL. 

Year  after  year,  dating  back  to  the  invention  of  the 
“ALPHA-DISC”  system  of  DE  LAVAL  bowl  con¬ 
struction,  butter  made  by  users  of  DE  LAVAL  machines 
lias  scored  highest  and  won  all  highest  awards  at  every 
large  and  thoroughly  representative  butter  contest 
throughout  the  world. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  ideal  design  and 
construction  of  the  DE  LAVAL  separating  bowls  and 
their  comparatively  low  necessary  speed,  which  enables 
the  production  of  cream  of  even  texture  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  for  superior  buttermaking,  an  advantage  which  is 
never  possible  in  the  use  of  any  gravity  creaming  system 
and  seldom  in  that  of  any  other  centrifugal  separator. 

Hence  the  indisputable  fact,  established  by  twenty 
years  of  world’s  records,  that  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  produce  not  only  the  MOST  but  the  BEST  cream 
and  butter. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 
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A  TWELVE-DOLLAR  HEN  HOUSE. 

What  results  would  you  expect  from 
75  hens  wintered  in  a  coop  of  this  cost? 
I  had  75  May-hatched  pullets  to  winter. 
I  built  a  coop  12x18  feet,  inside  measure¬ 
ment.  The  material  was  sod  for  the 
sides;  the  roof  was  straw,  covered  with 
corn  fodder;  the  floor,  Nature’s  de¬ 
odorizer,  natural  earth.  I  first  selected 
a  well-sheltered  location,  then  proceeded 
by  setting  three  crotches,  each  crotch  set 
three  feet  deep.  This  for  the  peak  of 
my  roof.  Next  I  set  ordinary  six-foot 
fence  posts  on  side  four  feet  apart,  two 
feet  deep,  leaving  sides  of  coop  four  feet 
high,  plenty  high  enough  for  sides  of 
any  coop.  Then  1  spiked  poles  on  to  those 
fence  posts  on  top,  and  nailed  on  small 
poles  on  sides  of  posts;  laid  poles  in 
those  center  crotches,  then  laid  poles 
from  post  plate.,  to  crotch  poles  for 
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A  TWELVE-DOLLAR  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  453 

rafters,  and  my  frame  was  complete.  I 
put  in  a  window  frame  of  plank  on  south 
side  2x8  feet,  covered  same  with  muslin 
curtain  (no  glass)  ;  put  door  in  east 
end.  I  cut  sod  and  sodded  up  sides; 
put  a  little  brush  crosswise  of  rafter 
poles,  covered  with  straw  and  shingled 
with  corn  fodder.  The  foundation  of  my 
coop  is  raised  slightly  so  water  runs 
away  from  it,  which  is  very  important. 
So  my  labor  and  all  would  amount  to 
about  $12.  I  put  pullets  in  coop  in  De¬ 
cember  and  they  soon  began  laying.  In 
January,  February,  March  and  April  I 
averaged  close  to  five  dozen  eggs  per 
day.  My  income  was  a  little  better  than 
$1  per  day  clear  of  feed;  and  they  have 
continued  laying  well  all  Summer  till 
molting  this  Fall.  Now  they  are  mostly 
through  the  molt  and  are  going  right 
into  the  egg  producing  business  again. 

Wisconsin.  j.  h.  t. 


WHAT  AILS  THE  CHEESE? 

Will  some  one  tell  me  just  what  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble  I  am  having  with 
my  cheeses?  I  believed  myself  and  was 
considered  by  others  a  first-class  cheese 
maker,  and  cheeses  are  all  sold  before  they 
are  made  at  20  cents  per  pound.  The  milk 
goes  to  a  local  retail  milkman  at  four  cents 
per  quart,  but  after  the  beach  season  he 
has  a  surplus  of  milk,  and  likes  to  have 
me  help  him  out  by  making  a  few  cheeses, 
which  1  am  very  glad  to  do.  I  am  very 
fond  of  “new”  dairy  cheese,  and  always  in¬ 
tend  to  cut  one  when  it  is  two  weeks  old, 
but  this  year  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
developed  much  of  any  flavor,  taste  "flat,” 
and  they  are  very  soft.  To  be  sure  they 
are  made  of  rich  Jersey  and  Guernsey  milk, 
but  they  seem  much  too  soft.  They  have 
not  been  so  in  former  years,  but  then  the 
weather  is  extremely  warm  just  now  I 
know.  I  used  the  same  quantity  of  salt 
as  in  former  years,  which  is  one  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  Worcester  salt  to  three 
pounds  of  dry  curd  ready  for  the  press.  l)o 
you  consider  this  enough?  It  seasons  the 
curd  a  little  more  than  one  would  relish  it 
to  eat.  and  from  a  12-pound  cheese  not 
more  than  a  teacup  of  whey  presses  out, 
which  is  quite  salty.  I  am  completely  puz¬ 
zled.  Can  it  be  anything  in  the  feed?  The 
cows  are  out  at  pasture,  but  have  in  addi¬ 
tion  all  the  fodder  corn  they  will  eat,  which 
is  pretty  well  matured,  and  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  is  gluten  feed  and  bran.  I  know 
gluten  makes  soft  butter.  Can  it  affect  the 
quality  of  cheese  as  well?  I  think  we 
have  fed  it  before  when  making  cheese. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what,  if  any  difference, 
there  would  be  in  the  quality  of  cheese  if 
gluten  feed  or  cotton-seed  meal  were  fed? 
Another  tiling,  the  bandages  have  mildewed 
this  year,  which  they  never  did  before,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  very  dry  season  and  they 
are  in  a  large  airy  room,  rubbed,  turned 
and  dressed  with  lard  every  day. 

MHS.  b. 

The  milk  is  produced  front  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cows.  This  points  to  milk  rich 
in  fat,  and  I  imagine  the  methods  are 
not  calculated  to  expel  a  proper  amount 
of  moisture  from  the  curd.  The  maker 
no  doubt  carries  a  large  percentage  of 
free  moisture,  which  will  provide  a 
medium  for  development  of  an  objec¬ 
tionable  flavor  if  the  cheese  is  held  any 
great  length  of  time  in  a  room  of  70°  F. 


or  above.  But  the  complaint  is  that  the 
cheese  are  “flat”  in  flavor,  and  have  not 
developed  the  taste  that  has  heretofore 
been  present.  I  hardly  think  one  has 
any  right  to  expect  a  very  pronounced 
flavor  when  the  cheese  is  only  two  weeks 
of  age.  It  is  only  sufficient  time  for  the 
moisture  to  evaporate  from  the  surface 
of  the  cheese  and  the  breaking  down  of 
the  dry  matter  to  become  started.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  a  perfect  flavor 
to  develop  in  so  short  a  time.  She  says 
her  cheese  are  “much  too  soft.”  This  is 
due  not  to  milk  rich  in  fat,  but  to  the 
large  amount  of  whey  she  carries  re¬ 
ferred  to  above. 

I  will  offer  the  following  suggestions 
as  a  remedy  for  her  slight  troubles.  If 
she  has  100  pounds  of  sweet,  clean  milk 
to  be  made  into  cheese  I  would  advise 
raising  the  temperature  to  84°  F.  and 
add  one  pound  of  clean-flavored,  sour, 
thick  milk  as  a  starter.  Stir  the  starter 
thoroughly  and  strain  it  through  a  fine 
wire  or  cloth  strainer  before  mixing  it 
with  the  milk.  This  will  prevent  any 
curd  particles  making  their  appearance 
in  the  finished  product.  The  starter  will 
assist  in  developing  the  lactic  acid  for¬ 
mation.  Then  add  the  rennet  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  her  process  as  before  but  with 
the  following  suggestions : 

When  the  curd  has  become  firm  after 
the  coagulation  has  taken  place  use  any 
curd  knife  that  will  insure  a  uniform 
size  to  the  cubes  of  curd.  Then  start  a 
gentle  agitation,  using  great  care  not  to 
break  the  cubes,  but  to  retain  their  orig¬ 
inal  form  as  nearly  as  is  possible  to  do 
so.  Continue  this  gentle  stirring,  but  not 
so  gentle  as  to  permit  the  cubes  to  be¬ 
come  attached  to  each  other  and  form 
lumps.  This  condition  prevents  a  uni¬ 
form  expulsion  of  moisture  from  a  curd. 
Gradually  raise  the  temperature  from  84 
to  100°  F.  and  stir  the  curd  until  it 
reaches  that  stage  of  contraction  when 
the  kernels  will  not  stick  together,  but 


will  fall  easily  apart  when  taken  in  the 
hand.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  the  whey 
until  the  curd  presents  a  firm  appearance 
and  feels  solid  to  touch.  When  taken  in 
the  mouth  the  curd  will  present  a  resis¬ 
tance  between  the  teeth  which  is  an  in¬ 
dication  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  has  been  expelled.  The  whey  can 
now  be  removed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
curd  is  properly  drained  the  salt  can  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  a 
thousand  pounds  of  milk.  The  curd 
should  then  remain  in  the  vat  until  the 
salt  has  become  dissolved  and  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  curd.  It  is  now  ready 
to  be  placed  under  pressure. 

When  the  cheese  is  taken  from  the 
press  to  readjust  the  bandage,  which  can 
be  done  an  hour  after  pressing,  a  piece 
of  clean  bandage  cloth  should  be  placed 
under  each  end  of  the  cheese  and  an¬ 
other  press  cloth  of  heavy  cotton  be 
nlaced  over  the  light  one.  When  the 
cheeses  are  removed  from  the  press  the 
following  morning  the  heavy  cloth  can 
be  removed  and  the  light  cotton  one  that 
will  be  firmly  attached  to  the  cheese 
should  be  left  on.  This  will  do  away 
entirely  with  all  dressing  with  grease,  a 
habit  that  has  been  discontinued  by  all 
cheese  makers  for  many  years.  The  curd 
all  being  covered  with  cotton  cloth  there 
is  no  necessity  of  rubbing  or  greasing 
the  cheese,  and  all  the  attention  they 
need  is  turning  over  once  each  day  and 
the  shelf  or  table  thoroughly  wiped  and 
cleaned  where  the  cheese  stood.  These 
suggestions  are  intended  for  one  who  is 
making  a  small  amount  of  milk  rich  in 
fat  into  cheese  which  are  marketed  in  a 
small  way  for  immediate  consumption. 
The  cheese  will  be  soft  enough  and  if 
given  time  a  delicious  flavor  will  de¬ 
velop.  If  further  suggestions  are  needed 
the  writer  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
questions  direct  or  through  your  col¬ 
umns.  W.  W.  HALL. 

Cornell  University. 


November  12, 

When'  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


EMULSION 


IS  THE  ONLY  EMULSION 
IMITATED 

If  there  was  any  other 
Emulsion  as  good  as  SCOTT’S, 
SCOTT’S  would  not  be  the 
only  one  imitated. 

For  thirty-five  years  it  has 
been  the  standard  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Colds ,  Loss  of 
Flesh,  Anemia,  "Bronchitis 
AJSD 

CONSUMPTION 

Be  sure  to  get  SCOTT’S;  every 
bottle  of  it  is  guaranteed  and  backed  by 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 


A  HARNESS 

THAT  OUTLIVES  THE 
HORSE 

Uv-.^Y  & 


Our  catalogue  accurately  illustrates  over 
75  Styles  of  harness  for  all  purposes.  Prices 
are  wholesale — saves  &10  to  SI  5  on  every  harness. 
Only  best  oak-tanned  leather  is  used.  Every  harness 
guaranteed  for  five  years  Catalogue  f  free. 

King  Harness  Co.,  6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y 


A 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVINQ 


SUS  INTERNATIONAL 
8*1  SILOS 

SreSSi 

m*m 

pMKi 


Strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoof>  - 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tho 

International  81  lo  Tn..  113  Main  8t..  LlnoHvlllo. 


A  Message 
To  Dairymen 
and  Farmers 


Important 


Right  Now  owing  to  the  unusually  favorable  prices 

on  feed  and  the  fact  that  prices  on  milk  were 


How  To 

SAVE 

Money 

on  Your Feed 
and  Get 

MORE 

MILK 


never  so  high — every  dairyman  and  farmer  should  plan  to  get  every 
pound  of  milk  possible  from  his  cows.  You  should  ‘  ‘make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines.” 

Toil  Coil  Soi/C  mc?ney  labor,  and  in  addition  to  increasing  your  ^ 

■■  ■  ■  daily  milk  production  several  gallons,  you  can  put  your 

cows  in  the  finest  ‘  ‘condition’  ’  to  withstand  the  coming  long  winter  milking  period  and 
keep  them  up  to  maximum  flow  and  flesh  if  you  will 

Follow  This  Feeding  Plan 

Give  your  cows  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  your  grain  ration,  along  with  your  regular  lu 
roughage— hay,  fodder,  silage,  etc.— you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  results,  not  only  in  milk 
production  but  the  improvement  in  their  “condition” — a  feature  so  important  right 
now*  Just  read  this  letter 

Here  is  the  Proof 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  ™  Sandusky,  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1910 

Gentlemen:— We  have  been  feeding  Seliumaeher  Feed  for  the  past  two  years.  We  feed  one-half  Schumacher 
and  one-half  Gluten  heed.  'Dus  summer  our  feed  dealer  was  out  of  Schumacher  and  we  bought  one  ton 

n  4  a  t  n  Irn  l  tu  nl  o  on  A  ft  at*  f  aa,1  mr.  41,  in  „  f  a,„  Jo....  .... «  . .  ... _ 1 _ •  i  •  a  n  ■  ,  •  0  . 


Fee  _  _ _ 

of  Bran  to  take  its  place.  After  feedin; 
arrived  after  we  had  fed 


After  feeding  this  a  few  days  we  saw  our  cows  were  shrinking.  A  car  of  Schumacher's 
1600  pounds  of  Bran.  We  changed  directly  to  Schumacher’s  and  in  three  days  our 


would  consider  i 


lard  proposition  to  make  milk  the  year-round  as  we  dot  without  Sol  in  macher YccVl' . 


Yours  very  truly. 


C.  HASKELL  &  SON. 


The  Reason  Schumacher  Feed  does  so  much  is  because  it  is  the  best  complete  ration  in  the 

-  world— the  acme  of  feed-making  science.  It  supplies  those  nutrients  your  ration 

lacks  which  build  strong  tissue  and  rich  blood— which  nourish  the  body  and  give  the  animal  that 
strength  and  vitality  so  essential  when  she  is  under  the  strain  of  continued  milk  flow.  It  is  with¬ 
out  question  the  best  “balanced”  ration  you  can  get,  because  the  most  scientifically  prepared. 

In  short  it  is  such  a  perfect  ration  in  itself  that  many  successful  dairymen  feed  nothing 
else.  Where  “forcing”  the  flow  is  desired,  the  high  concentrates  such  as  gluten,  malt 
sprouts,  cotton  seed  meal,  etc.,  can  be  used,  but  “forcing”  cannot  last  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  fed  to  maintain  the  physical  condition.  Hence  with  the  use  of 
Schumacher  Feed  you  can  cut  out  the  concentrates  —  save  money  — save  your 
cows— increase  your  yield  and  maintain  better,  healthier  herds.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Schumacher  and  test  this  plan .  If  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago 9  u.s.a i. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Feeds 
In  the  World 


Schumacher  Feed  is  Also  Fine  for  All  Farm  Stock 
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DRY  MASH  WINTER  POULTRY  FEEDING. 
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Bulletin  No.  170,  which  has  recently 
boon  issued  by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  sheds  a  deal  of  light  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Winter  feeding  of  poul¬ 
try  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
dry  mash  system.  Several  years  ago  this 
method  was  brought  before  the  public  by 
this  same  experiment  station,  and  highly 
recommended  as  a  means  for  saving  much 
time  and  labor  in  the  care  of  poultry,  so 
that  larger  flocks  could  be  kept  with 
greater  profit  and  less  work  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  more  cumbersome  methods 
that  were  previously  in  general  use.  The 
routine  of  feeding  was  as  follows :  Soon 
after  daybreak  each  morning  a  ration  of 
whole  or  cracked  corn,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  quarts  to  each  hundred  laying  pul¬ 
lets,  was  strewn  over  litter  that  was  six 
or  eight  inches  deep.  At  10  o’clock  an¬ 
other  ration,  consisting  of  two  quarts  of 
wheat  and  two  quarts  of  oats,  was  fed  in 
the  same  manner.  No  more  whole  or 
cracked  grain  was  given  to  the  birds,  but 
they  depended  for  their  further  nourish¬ 
ment  upon  the  following  mixture — the  so- 
called  dry  mash — which  was  constantly  kept 
before  them  in  hoppers,  so  that  they  could 
help  themselves  as  they  desired :  Wheat 
bran,  200  pounds ;  cornmoal,  100  pounds ; 
middlings,  100  pounds ;  gluten  meal  or 
brewers’  grains,  100  pounds  linseed  meal, 
100  pounds;  beef  scrap,  100  pounds.  In 
addition,  green  vegetable  food  in  some  form, 
grit,  shell,  charcoal  and  fresh  water  were 
freply  supplied.  A  dietary  that  was  so 
simple  in  detail,  so  easy  in  application,  was 
soon  taken  up  by  poultry  keepers  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  dry  mash  system  of 
feeding  quickly  assumed  the  prominence 
that  it  now  enjoys.  Its  merits  were  plain 
to  be  seen,  and  its  imperfections  were  not 
found  out  until  the  test  of  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  a  good  many  careful 
observers  that  dry  mash  feeding,  like  every 
other  "system,”  had  its  limitations,  and 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  work  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  every  instance.  The  new  bul¬ 
letin  embodies  the  results  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  station  during  the  past  two 
years  and,  with  admirable  frankness,  it 
admits  that  the  dry  mash  system,  as  it  was 
originally  described  and  is  now  generally 
employed,  is  open  to  serious  objections.  It 
tells  us  that  “during  the  years  when  this 
mash  was  fed  more  or  less  difficulty  was 
always  experienced  with  liver  troubles  in 
the  birds.  Birds  died  with  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  would  be  expected  to  come  from 
indigestion  arising  from  feeding  too  rich 
food.”  Another  disadvantage  was  the 
“moulting  in  early  Winter,  after  a  short 
spurt  of  egg  production  in  the  Fall  months. 
*  *  *  Ou  the  old  system  of  feeding  such 

birds  were  common  every  year.”  When  the 
method  was  first  proposed  such  objection¬ 
able  consequences  were  not  anticipated.  It 
was  asserted  and  believed  that  the  birds 
would  not  care  enough  for  the  mash  “to 
gorge  themselves  with  it,  and  to  sit  down, 
loaf,  get  overfat  and  lay  soft-shollpd  eggs.” 
but  the  bulletin  shows  us  that  some  of 
them,  now  and  then,  do  these  things  and 
more — they  sometimes  over-eat  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  make  themselves  sick  and 
die.  If  such  ill  effects  have  occurred  at 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station  where  the 
poultry  receive  most  skillful  care  and  at¬ 
tention,  how  much  more  frequent  are  they 
likely  to  have  resulted  in  the  pens  of  or¬ 
dinary  joultry  keepers,  who,  too  often,  have 
carried  ont  the  method  in  a  slip-shod  and 
careless  way. 

The  bulletin  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
dry  mash  system  has  been  altered  and  im¬ 
proved  in  several  particulars  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station.  It  is  now  recommended  that 
the  laying  stock  should  not  be  abruptly 
taken  from  free  range  to  be  shut  up  in 
pens  and  to  have  their  diet  and  mode  of 
life  suddenly  changed,  but  that  they  should 
be  accustomed  gradually  to  limited  quarters 
and  the  new  method  of  feeding.  To  this 
end  it  advises  that  the  transition  should 
begin  early  in  the  autumn.  More  impor¬ 
tant  still,  in  place  of  the  one  heavy,  forc¬ 
ing  mash,  on  which  in  former  years  the 
laying  pullets  were  fed  from  the  time  they 
were  penned  up  until  they  went  out  on 
range  in  the  following  Spring,  new  formu¬ 
las  for  mashes  of  different  degrees  of  rich¬ 
ness  have  been  worked  out,  and  new  guides 
arc  given  for  their  practical  use.  The 
whole  and  cracked  grain  rations  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

Formula  for  the  first  month  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  :  Bran,  300  pounds  ;  cornmeaj, 
100  pouuds ;  middlings,  100  pounds;  meat 
scrap,  100  pounds.  Formula  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  month  in  the  laying  house :  Bran, 
200  pounds ;  cornmeal,  100  pounds ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  pounds ;  gluten  meal,  100 
pounds;  meat  scrap,  100  pounds.  Formula 
for  the  third  month  is  the  same  as  that 
tor  the  second  month,  with  the  addition  of 
60  pounds  of  linseed  meal.  Formula  for 
die  fourth  month  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  second  month,  no  linseed  meal  being 
used.  In  the.  fifth  month  the  linseed  is 
restored,  and  in  the  sixth  month  it  is 
omitted the  same  sequence  being  followed 
as  long  as  the  pullets  are  being  pushed  for 
ogg  production. 


It  is  most  important  for  poultry  keepers 
to  remember  that  the  foregoing  directions 
are  intended  exclusively  for  young  laving 
pullets  and  do  not  apply  in  any  manner  to 
mature  hens  and  the  male  birds  of  any  age 
that  are  to  be  used  as  breeders.  These  lat¬ 
ter  must  be  guarded  from  over-fatness,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  yearling  hens  and 
older  fowls  will  quickly  put  on  too  muph 
fat  if  they  are  given  the  same  amount  of 
food  that  laying  pullets  require  in  order  to 
do  their  best  as  egg  producers.  Over-fat¬ 
ness  will  diminish  egg  production  and  im¬ 
pair  fertility,  even  though  it  may  not  go  so 
far  as  to  injure  seriously  the  health  of  the 
birds.  So  the  diet  of  the  breeding  stock 
shopid  be  much  less  stimulating  than  that 
of  the  laying  pullets.  The  hens,  cockerels 
aud  cock  birds  receive  the  same  amount  of 
grain  in  litter  as  is  given  to  the  pullets,  but 
if  they  show  a  tendency  to  take  on  fat  the 
corn  is  diminished  or  given  up  altogether 
and  they  receive  only  wheat  and  oats  at 
both  feedings.  The  dry  mash  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  is  made  up  as  follows :  Bran,  400 
pounds:  cornmeal,  50  pounds;  middlings,  50 
pounds;  meat  scrap,  100  pounds.  Under 
this  diet  there  is  usually  no  egg  production. 
About  a  month  before  the  breeding  pens 
are  mated  up  the  quality  of  thp  mash  Is 
gradually  raised  until  the  birds  receive  the 
same  mash  that  is  given  to  the  laying  pul¬ 
lets  in  the  third  month,  and  this  generally 
brings  them  into  full  laying  condition.  This 
improved  dry  mash  system,  like  the  old  one 
which  it  will  gradually  displace,  is  essenti¬ 
ally  a  forcing  system,  and,  being  so,  it  re¬ 
quires  much  care  and  judgment  in  its  use. 
When  conditions  are  favorable  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  plan  of  feeding  are  observed  and 
carried  out  its  advantages  are  great,  but 
it  is  not  adapted  for  general  use  upon 
farms  where  chickens  of  all  ages  are 
housed  together  during  the  Winter. 

Pennsylvania.  wm.  r.  fisher. 


Creosote  in  Chimney. 

M.  IF..  Hording,  Mass. — What  can  I  do 
for  creosote  iu  a  chimney?  It  runs  down 
the  pipe,  and  after  a  hard  rain  soaks 
through  the  bricks  to  the  wall  paper.  What 
will  be  the  best  way  to  clean  the  chimney 
of  it?  It  is  on  with  lumps  as  big  as  a  fist. 

Ans. — This  troublesome  drip  is  caused 
by  a  defective  chimney  or  the  use  of 
green  wood.  If  dry  fuel  has  been  used, 
the  difficulty  is  probably  with  the  chim¬ 
ney.  This  may  have  to  be  rebuilt,  but 
in  some  cases  a  simpler  way  to  correct 
the  trouble  may  be  found  by  making  an 
opening  in  chimney  below  stovepipe  and 
putting  in  a  piece  of  iron  pipe  or  a  grat¬ 
ing  that  can  be  closed  when  desired.  If 
done  properly  this  will  improve  the  draft 
and  help  dry  out  the  chimney.  One  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  clean  the  chimney  is  to 
lower  a  rope  from  the  top  and  fasten  to 
it  a  hunch  of  thorns  or  some  other  rough 
bushes.  This  is  pulled  up  and  down  the 
chimney  until  the  lumps  are  scraped  off. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  man  at 
the  lower  end  to  wear  his  best  clothes 
for  this  job. 

Western  Men  and  “Abandoned  Farms.” 

M.,  Moulton,  Iowa. — I  am  a  young  man, 
raised  on  a  farm,  and  used  to  handling 
horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Could  you 
give  me  any  information  as  regards  the  so- 
called  abandoned  farms  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  a  poor  man’s  chance  to 
pay  out  for  a  farm  there,  especially  on  a 
sheep  basis?  Is  tliat  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  suitable  for  clover  raising,  and  will 
dent  corn  mature?  Is  hired  help  available 
at  a  reasonable  figure? 

Axs. — Write  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Albany  for  their  pamphlet  on 
unoccupied  farms.  This  gives  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  many  farms,  with 
prices  and  other  figures.  From  this  you 
can  get  an  idea  of  what  the  farms  are. 
It  will  be  hard  for  a  Western  man  to 
understand  just  what  it  means  to  farm 
on  hillsides  in  a  rough  country,  and  we 
would  always  advise  him  to  come  and 
see  for  himself  before  buying.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  things  considered  a  healthy 
man  with  moderate  capital  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  on  one  of  these  Eastern  farms  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  but 
hard  work  will  he  required.  Most  of 
these  rough  farms  are  well  adapted  to 
sheep.  Clover  does  well  after  the  use 
of  lime,  which  in  most  cases  is  necessary. 

In  a  few  favored  places  dent  corn  will 
ripen,  but  as  a  rule  the  flints  are  safer 
and  more  profitable. 


Fat  Stock  Brmgs  Fat  Prices 

TT  is  the  wise  stockman  who  knows  how  to  put  his 
animals  in  prime  condition  to  get  top-market  prices.  Proper 
feeding  is  the  secret.  Whole  grain  lacks  many  vital  essentials — con¬ 
tains  too  much  moisture — often  causes  colic,  worms  and  disease — is 
not  thoroughly  chewed,  loss  results;  is  not  properly  “balanced” —  more 
loss;  contains  heavy  percentage  of  waste — still  more  loss.  It  is  foresight 
and  economy  to  feed  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  that  is  scientifically 
blended,  ground,  kiln-dried,  high  in  nutriment  with  least  waste,  such  as 


STOCK  FEED 


Puts  fat  on  stock  and  money  in  your  pocket.  Sterling  Stock  Feed  has  just  the 
right  elements  to  fatten  stock  in  the  shortest  time — Protein,  Fats,  Carbohydrates, 
all  in  the  richest,  most  digestible  form.  Made  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  their  by¬ 
products.  Not  compounded  on  mere  theory  It  really  docs  the  work.  Read  this: 

From  W.  P.  Schanck,  Breeder  and  Importer  of  Ayrshire  Cattle,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

“I  have  been  feeding  your  Sterling  Stock  Iced  to  my  prize- wi  mi  ing  stock  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly.  I  feed  nothing  but  Sterling,  except  bran  and  oi  1  meal  at  oc¬ 
casional  intervals,  and  find  it  puts  my  stock  in  as  good  condition  as  I  ever  had  them.” 

Ask  yourdealer  for  Sterling  Stock. Feed.  Interest ing  folder  free  if  you  send  namo  in  on  postal. 

The  GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  GO.  Chicago 

MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  FEEDS 

Boss  Feed,  Grogson’s  Calf  Meal,  Daisy  Dairy  Feed,  Sterling  Scratch  Feed,  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

Branches:  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Memphis 


MONTItOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Offer  you  a  permanent,  dependable  rooling  for  a  i 
your  bnlldincs.  Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Inex- 
-'.EXih,  pensive.  Catalog.  Moutross  Co.,  Caindeu,  ,\.  J. 


TRAPPER’S 


Tells  yon  when,  where 
and  howto  trap.  Tells 
you  of  Animal  Baits 
that  are  as  important  to 
a  trapper  astrups.  Reveals 
trapping  secrets  and  gives 
methods  that  will  increase 
the  catch  of  any  old  trapper 
and  quickly  make  successful  trap¬ 
pers  of  the  inexperienced. 

Tells  how  to  prepare  skins  and 
how  toget  the  most  money  for  them. 
The  book  also  contains  the  Game  Laws  of  all 
;he  States  and  (  anmla  and  gives  other  information 
worth  many  dollars  to  any  trapper.  It  will  be  sent 
:o  you  free  if  you  write  at  ouce. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

CREATEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
765  Fur  Exchange  Building,  SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


RAW  FUR  SHIPPERS 


The  only  way  for  yon  to  judge  whether  1 
pay  more  than  my  competitors  is  to  send 
me  a  shipment  and  say,  “  hold  separate.” 
I’m  willing.  Write  for  price  list. 


JAS.  P.  ELLIS, 

WHO  HANDLES 


21  EAST  16TH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


YOliU  GINSENG? 


RAW  FURS 


NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR 

are  the  highest  in 
thecountry.  Wewill 
pay  the  highest  New 
York  cash  prices  for 
your  Muskrat,  Skunk.  Mink,  Coon.  Opossum, 
Fox  aud  all  other  standard  furs  in  large  or  small 
lots.  We  hold  shipments  separate  on  request. 
Wo  charge  no  commission  and  pay  all  express 
charges.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once 
and  wo  will  keep  you  fully  posted. 

STRUCK-CMA1T1N  CO.,  Dept.  A,  8  East  12th  St.,  New  York 


SKUNK 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat 
and  all  other  raw  furs  at  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  and  “A 
square  deal  ”  to  everyone. 

-  -■  —  I’riee-List  Free. 

M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS.  Dept.  29,  Redwood,  New  York. 


KBBBBBBBBBBflB-BBBBBBBBBBBB 

S  Raw  Furs  Wanted  S 

B  Skunk.  Mink,  Raccoon.  Opossum.  Fox,  Muskrat  B 
B  and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  g| 
m  New  York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship  n| 

S  to.  Do  you  wunt  to  know 

g}  “How  to  Get  More  Moneyfor  Your  RawFurs?’*  g. 

■  tv riteand  ask  formy  price  list^it’sfree.  Highest  m 
m  commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  152  n 

H  F.  N.  MON  JO,  152  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y.  g 

BBBBBBBBBBBBB-flBBBBBBBBBBB 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  norse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  Ifor  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  yon  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  bo  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  l'KICES  FOII 


AW  FUR 

Let’aget  acquainted.  Write  for  price  li*t. 

LOt  IS  J.  KA1IN 

3  and  5  Y.  1 9th  St.,  New  York 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 


A 


Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possiblo  for 
tho  asking. 


LOWELL  LAMB  &  GO., 

East  iOtli  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


J 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

aud  being  located  in  New  York  since  18G1  can 
pay  best  prices  ;  no  commissions. 

Write  for  free  price-list  A. 

.  .  .  Ship  to  a  Reliable  Firm  .  .  . 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

No-  20  East  16th  St.,  New  York 


CDCC  Cflnv  FOR  HUNTERS 
mCE.  DJUn  ANDTRAPPERS 

Send  5c  for  CAMP  AN1)  TKAIL,  a  great 
_ JP, 2 4  page  weekly;  or  10c  for  lir.NTKR- 
TllAliKli-i’KAl’l’KK,  a  big  100  page  ma¬ 
gazine;  both  de'oted  to  fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  etc.  With 
cither  on©  we'll  give  yon  absolutely  free, a  G4  page  book,  ‘*Hints 
for  Hunters  and  Trappers.'*  Contains  all  the  fur  and  game 
laws,  many  hunting  and  trapping  secrets.  Worth  hundreds  of 
dollars.  A.  it.  ILAltDIXU  PUB.  CO.,  Box  509,  Columbus,  Ohio 


HANDY  BINDER 


IUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
”  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Driving  Away  Mice. 

Regarding  the  inquiry  on  page  964  about 
mice  in  a  warehouse,  the  best  remedy  I 
know  is  to  dust  with  sulphur,  also  put 
some  111  holes ;  mice  and  rats  vanish. 

W  ashmgtou.  ^  jj_ 


90% 

Of  All 
Fine 


FURS 


worn  in  tho  United  Flutes  sire 
msuiufaetured  in  New  York,  the 
world’s  best  market.  Send  for 
price  list  and  ship  to 

ill .  F.  Pfaelzer  &  <’o., 

6  E.  12th  St..  (Desk  22).  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

PRISON  FOR  “KORNIT”  MEN. 
Ellis  and  Graves  Sentenced  to  At¬ 
lanta  for  Three  Years  Each. 

Judge  Hand  in  the  Criminal  Branch  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  yesterday 
sentenced  Charles  E.  Ellis  and  Erwin  R. 
Graves,  who  ran  the  “Kornit"  swindle,  to 
terms  of  three  years  each  in  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Prison.  The  two  men  were  locked 
up  in  the  Tombs,  where  they  will  spend 
the  two  or  three  days  before  they  start  to 
Atlanta. 

Ellis  and  Graves  were  convicted  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  The  scheme  was 
the  exploitation  of  “Kornit,”  a  substance 
supposed  to  be  made  from  the  hoofs  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  horses,  as  a  substitute  for  hard 
rubber.  The  convicted  men  ran  an  exten¬ 
sive  publishing  house  and  had  several  mag¬ 
azines  in  which  they  praised  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  invited  the  unwary  to  invest. 

The  Federal  authorities  had  been  inves¬ 
tigating  “Kornit"  for  months,  until  finally 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  KIlis-Graves  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  gave  them  a  chance  to  get 
at  needl'd  evidence,  and  the  “Kornit"  pro¬ 
moters  were  arrested.  They  fought  hard 
against  conviction,  but  the  case  went  badly 
against  them.  The  Government  produced 
victims  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
More  than  $250,000  of  the  Ellis  fortune 
has  been  tied  up  for  the  benefit  of  his 
defrauded  victims,  through  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  this  State  and  New  Jersey.  The 
Kornit  Company  is  a  Belleville,  N.  .1.,  cor¬ 
poration.  It  was  alleged  it  got  more  than 
$1,000,000  from  investors  for  its  stock, 
though  the  actual  amount  charged  against 
it  by  the  Federal  authorities  was  $371,000. 

The  above  is  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Ellis  Kornit  scheme,  taken  from  a  city 
daily  paper  of  October  28.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Ellis  and  Graves  sold  stock 
in  both  the  Kornit  Co.  and  in  their  pub¬ 
lishing  company  to  country  people,  un¬ 
der  representations  which  are  now  pro¬ 
nounced  fraudulent.  After  the  Kornit 
stock  was  all  sold,  the  promoters  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  company  was  embar¬ 
rassed  by  a  fire,  and  they  appealed  to 
the  old  victims  to  pay  an  assessment  of 
20  per  cent  on  their  stock  to  save  the 
company.  This  was,  of  course,  on  the 
old  theory  that  the  investors  would  put 
in  good  money  to  save  what  was  already 
lost.  Many  did  so.  We  had  inquiries 
from  many  subscribers  asking  if  they 
should  pay  the  assessment.  We  were 
forced  to  tell  them  no,  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  amount  involved  was  large 
we  wired  the  inquirers  at  our  own  ex¬ 
pense  to  hold  their  money  until  we  could 
get  the  information  to  them.  In  addition 
to  his  other  enterprises  Ellis  published 
a  monthly  so-called  farm  paper  with  a 
claimed  circulation  of  half  a  million 
copies.  Whether  these  went  out  to  sub¬ 
scribers  or  as  free  distribution  no  one 
but  the  publisher  knows ;  but  Ellis  did 
announce  a  large  list  of  contributors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  names  of  the  most  promin¬ 
ent  professors  of  agricultural  colleges, 
and  teachers  of  farm  subjects  generally. 
Not  only  this,  but  he  actually  published 
signed  articles  from  many  of  these  agri¬ 
cultural  writers  and  teachers,  and  no 
doubt  paid  for  them.  We  refer  to  this 
not  in  criticism  of  the  distinguished  con¬ 
tributors.  They  probably  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  schemes  Ellis  was  working, 
and  no  doubt  felt  at  the  time  that  they 
were  doing  a  work  of  merit  in  causing 
the  distribution  of  educational  informa¬ 
tion,  just  as  others  have  been  doing  on  a 
larger  scale  in  furtherance  of  the  E.  G. 
Lewis  schemes.  The  responsibility  that 
they  assumed  in  allowing  Ellis  to  use 
their  names  to  win  the  confidence  of 
country  people  that  he  might  collect 
money  from  them  for  his  fake  schemes 
has  probably  never  occurred  to  them. 
How  much  or  how  little  these  names 
contributed  to  Ellis’s  success  no  one  can 
tell,  but  that  the  names  were  used  for  a 
purpose  no  one  would  now  deny.  When 
Dr.  Brooks  and  Profs.  Craig  and  Conn 
discovered  the  Lewis  schemes  they 
promptly  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
their  names  from  his  literature,  and  no 
doubt  the  same  thing  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  Ellis  if  the  contributors  to  his 
paper  had  known  of  the  schemes  he  was 
promoting.  But  swindles  have  now 
become  so  well  known  that  ignorance  of 
them  in  the  future  will  hardly  excuse  a 
prominent  educator  for  allowing  his 
name  to  be  connected  with  them,  and 
himself  to  become  in  a  measure  accessory 
to  the  fraud. 

I  have  a  claim  amounting  to  $118  against 
W.  H.  Gearhart  &  Co.,  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  poultry  and  eggs,  330  N.  Front 
street,  Philadelphia,  which  I  am  unable  to 
collect.  I  sold  them  the  goods  on  a  con¬ 
tract  and  have  a  witness  to  testify  to 
same.  Could  you  give  me  any  aid  in  ad¬ 
justing  same?  t.  k.  d. 

West  Virginia. 

This  was  a  sale  of  turkeys  through  an 
agent  of  W.  H.  Gearhart  &  Co.  by  the 
name  of  A.  T.  Bradley.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  verbal  contract,  but  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  neighbor  who  sends  us  a 
sworn  statement  substantiating  the  seller. 
The  claim  is  that  the  price  was  fixed  at 
25  cents  for  the  first  one-fifth  of  ship¬ 
ment  ;  20  cents  for  next  two-fifths ;  and 
,  27  cents  for  the  two-fifths  remaining. 


The  returns  were  made  at  21,  22  and  25 
cents  respectively.  There  is  also  a  claim 
for  200  pounds  shortage  in  weight,  the 
shipper’s  weight  being  3,074  pounds  and 
the  returns  2,874  pounds.  All  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  Mr.  Gearhart  to 
say  is  that  the  account  has  been  returned 
to  complainant,  and  the  statement  that 
he  bought  the  turkeys  is  entirely  wrong. 
Here  is  a  case  where  a  shipper  is  prac¬ 
tically  helpless,  though  he  has  a  witness 
to  the  contract  of  purchase.  He  cannot 
go  from  West  Virginia  to  Philadelphia 
to  seek  redress  in  the  courts,  and  there 
is  no  very  good  assurance  that  he  wou.d 
get  redress  if  he  did.  If  the  contract  had 
been  in  writing  it  might  help  some. 

I  received  check  from  the  Currier  I’ub- 
lishing  Company  for  $2.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  prompt  service.  c.  a.  m. 

Ohio. 

This  was  for  another  of  those  guaran¬ 
tees  to  sell  a  patent  or  return  the  money. 
This  company  has  returned  all  such 
claims  that  have  been  referred  to  them 
by  us. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Builder’s  Fund 
debentures,  including  the  notes  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  several  corporations  and 
Mr.  Lewis  sent  in  for  transfer  to  the  de¬ 
bentures,  has  now  reached  close  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Above  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Lewis  in 
his  own  paper.  If  country  women  have 
sent  him  close  to  a  million  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  or  three  months,  why 
in  the  name  of  goodness  does  lie  neglect 
to  pay  our  subscribers  the  $20,000  he 
owes  them?  He  claimed  the  proceeds  of 
these  notes  were  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
also  reported  a  sale  of  land  for  over  a 
million  dollars. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Sterling  Policy 
and  its  securities?  E.  s. 

New  York. 

We  suppose  this  refers  to  the  Sterling 
Debenture  Corporation,  to  which  we 
have  often  referred  during  the  past  year 
or  two.  For  ourselves  we  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  basis  of  value  in 
any  of  their  stocks  that  come  to  our 
attention.  If  you  wish  to  apply  a  safe 
test,  go  to  your  bank  or  other  investors 
and  see  what  you  could  sell  them  for  if 
you  had  them  now.  That  is  the  test  to 
apply  for  present  value.  But  if  you 
want  to  save  time,  stay  home  and  peel 
apples. 

What  appears  to  be  the  final  smash  of  a 
colossal  investment  scheme  where  appar¬ 
ently  pure  nerve  has  inspired  confidence  in 
spite  of  better  judgment  so  that  hundreds 
of  people  have  placed  their  hard-earned 
savings  with  but  little  or  no  valid  protec¬ 
tion,  has  at  last  taken  place.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  creditors  of  Ernest  M.  Arnold,  a  bank¬ 
er  and  broker  in  this  city,  filed  a  petition 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
asking  that  Arnold  be  adjudged  bankrupt. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  notified  to  appear  in  court 
on  October  10  and  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  so  adjudged. 

The  immensity  of  the  scheme  is  almost 
unbelievable,  for  Arnold,  and  associates 
have  been  so  suave  and  bland  as  to  build 
up  liabilities  which  are  said  to  be  over 
half  a  million  dollars,  while,  in  return  for 
this  amount,  the  people  who  have  so  will¬ 
ingly  contributed  to  the  pool  have  taken 
Mr.  Arnold's  personal  notes,  quite  over¬ 
looking  the  possibility  of  never  regaining 
their  money.  Many  Investments  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Arnold  for  more  than  10  per  cent 
interest,  and  when  people  questioned  his 
ability  to  pay  such  interest,  he  was  quick 
to  tell  how  he  was  using  the  money  and  of 
how  his  system  could  well  afford  such  rates 
because  of  his  advanced  ideas  in  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  above  is  from  a  Connecticut 
newspaper.  It  is  further  stated  that  Ar¬ 
nold  has  promised  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  for  the  use  of  money  recently,  and 
that  his  liabilities  amount  to  between 
$500,000  and  $(>00,000.  He  holds  some 
real  estate,  but  it  is  mortgaged  three 
deep.  The  lesson  of  the  whole  matter 
is  not  to  part  with  your  savings  to  any 
man,  without  adequate  security,  and  es¬ 
pecially  not  when  promises  of  big  profits 
are  made,  under  the  guise  of  cooperation 
or  any  other  allurement.  We  advised 
against  this  scheme  last  year. 

Persons  in  our  town  paid  dear  for  their 
fakes.  Two  individuals  died  from  worry 
and  trouble.  One  man  lost  nearly  all  in 
the  Washington  Realty  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  nice  married 
woman  who  is  in  the  clutches  of  that  man 
Lewis.  She  got  my  daughter  to  take  the 
paper,  but  we  put  a  stop  to  it.  Her  hus¬ 
band  lost  $13  in  the  Washington-get-ricli- 
quick  scheme.  They  used  to  get  The  It. 
N.-Y.  some  years  ago,  but  they  would  not 
heed  its  warning.  If  an  honest  poor  man 
had  asked  for  a  loan  they  would  have  re¬ 
fused  him,  but  a  big  fake  they  will  bite 
every  time.  g.  s.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  sympathies  go  to  every  country 
man  or  woman  who  gets  caught  in  the 
nets  of  the  faker,  even  if  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  Many  of  these 
people  have  little  experience  in  the  in-  i 
vestment  of  money.  They  have  little  to  I 
invest.  Besides,  the  faker  or  rogue  j 
knows  how  first  to  win  confidence  and  ! 
make  their  plausible  arguments  effec¬ 
tive.  The  old  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
knows  that  we  would  not  caution  against 
a  concern  unless  there  be  grave  reasons 
for  it.  We  are  necessarily  cautious  and 
seldom  say  all  we  know  against  schem¬ 


ers.  One  knows  a  whole  lot  he  cannot 
always  prove,  and  we  want  to  say  only 
what  we  can  back  up  with  proof.  Our 
regular  readers  know  this,  and  a  mere 
hint  is  enough  for  them ;  but  new  or 
transient  readers  cannot  know  all  this,  j 
and  as  the  fakers  put  up  big  promises 
and  loud  claims  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  catch  the  unwary.  This  corre¬ 
spondent,  however,  emphasizes  a  point 
that  we  have  often  made.  If  a  neigh¬ 
bor  asked  credit,  you  would  recall  or 
hunt  up  his  record,  and  his  ability  to  pay 
when  the  account  became  due.  You 
would  not  turn  over  the  money  to  him 
until  you  were  satisfied  of  his  honesty 
and  ability  to  pay.  But  if  the  faker 
whom  you  do  not  know  at  all  makes  big 
promises,  many  people  send  him  their 
money  blindly  and  without  so  much  as 
an  inquiry  as  to  his  honesty  or  ability 
to  return  the  money  when  due. 

I  have  been  offered  stock  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Educational  Publication  Co.  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  Is  the  said  stock  listed? 
What  is  its  market  value  at  the  present 
time?  Would  a  seven-per-cent  preferred 
stock  be  a  good  buy  at  par?  Would  you 
advise  me  to  take  money  out  of  savings 
bank  and  invest  in  this  stock? 

New  York.  header. 

The  stock  is  not  listed.  A  well-estab¬ 
lished  stock  paying  seven  per  cent  for 
a  number  of  years  would  be  worth  very 
much  in  excess  of  par,  hut  a  stock  may 
pay  seven  per  cent  for  a  few  years  and 
still  not  have  any  value  behind  it  that 
would  justify  an  investment  in  it  at  any 
price,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  and  the  schemers  may  manipulate 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  pa-y  dividends 
while  the  stock  is  being  sold,  and  to  stop 
paying  dividends  after  the  stock  is  out 
of  their  own  hands.  Again  the  stock 
under  favorable  conditions  may  pay  a 
good  dividend  for  a  year  or  two  hon¬ 
estly  managed,  but  unless  it  extended 
over  a  series  of  years  it  would  not  give 
value  to  the  stock.  We  certainly  would 
not  advise  you  to  take  money  out  of  the 
savings  bank  and  invest  it  in  stock  of 
this  kind.  A  good  legitimate  stock  pay¬ 
ing  seven  per  cent  interest  is  not  peddled 
around  the  country.  Such  stock  would 
sell  readily  above  par  in  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes.  If  you  ever  want  to  find  the 
real  value  of  stock,  go  to  your  bank  or 
money  lender  and  find  what  you  could 
sell  it  for  if  you  held  it.  That  is  the  real 
test  of  its  value.  j.  j.  d. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  ' 

It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12.  i 
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Pens,  stables  and 
henneries,  if  at  all 
neglected, speedily  be¬ 
come  fertile  breeding 
places  for  disease.  Germs 
loves  filth  and  propagate  by  millions 
in  hidden  cracks  and  crevices. 

Dr.  HESS  DIP 

and  Disinfectant 


is  the  surf  preventive  and  remedy. 
Clean  the  pens  and  spray  thoroughly — 
over  head  and  under  foot,  using  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  i  part  Dr.  Hess  Dip  to  70  of  water. 
In  this  way  you  can  prevent  hog  cholera, 
infectious  pneumonia,  mange, 
she^p  ticks,  lice,  and  all  forms  of 
skin  and  parasitic  disease.  If 
your  dealer  has'nt  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfect, 
ant,  we  will  supply 
you.  Write  for 
booklet. 

DR. 

HESS  &  CLARK 

ASHLAND 
Ohio 


5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Write  for  price 
list,  it’s  free.  I>E  KI.EINE  EROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 


FFRRFT<J  Here  ^  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
I  LnilLIO  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  SPENCER,  OHIO. 


Kelly  DUPLEX  GR»EG 


Thousands  in  use.  Grind  ear  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barie.v,  rye 
kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  The 
bagger  has  a  double 


THE 

DUPLEX 

is  the  only- 
mill  mado 
with  a  donblo 
set  of  burrs. 
Easiest  running. 
Requires  25#  less 
power  and  does  twice 
as  much  work  as  any 
other  mill  of  equal  size- 
Especially  adapted  for  gaso¬ 
line  engines.  We  make  7 
sizes.  Free  catalog. 


DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box825)  Springfield,  Ohio 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 


Doublo  Action.  Triplo  Geared 

This  No.  5  is  one  of  onr 
leading  Feed  Mills.  Particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  grinding 
ear  corn  and  small  grain  for  stock 
food.  A  medium  priced  mill  that 

Gives  Satisfaction 

Strong,  durable  and 
easy  running.  Mounted 
on  a  heavy  hard-wood 
box.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Over20  styles  and  sizes. 


THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  889  Springfield,  Ohio 


VICTOR  POWER  MILLS 


For  grinding  ear  corn,  oats,  rye, 
and  all  small  grains.  This  is  one  of 
our  leaders,  is  fully  guaranteed  and 
will  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

NEVER  CHOKE  OR  CLOG 

in  any  kind  or  condition  of  grain. 
Simple  in  construction  and  easy  to 
operate.  Write  for  catalog.  All 
styles.  Sweep,  Geared  and  Power 
Mills.  Horse  Powers  and  Wood  Saws. 
VICTOR  FEED  MILL  COMPANY, 
Box  189  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lm5d!I  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Froo  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Sond  Today  for  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 5,  Milford,  Masa 


NIT,  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

SEASON  OF  1911 

We  are  now  booking  advance  orders  for 

Hatching  Eggs  Day-Old  Chicks 

On  Oct.  15th  we  had  chicks  engaged  for  Spring 
delivery  up  to  half  our  capacity.  Hatching  eggs 
for  commercial  plants  a  specialty,  250  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  breeding  the  best  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  dc  Grace,  Md. 


RICHLAND  FARMS,  Frederick,  Md. 

s.  c.  whiteleghorns 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
Now  is  the  tune  to  place  your  order  for 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  HAY  Of. If  CIIICKS 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  devoted  to  the  three 
breeds.  All  breeding  stock  have  free  range.  No  orders 
too  small  or  too  large. 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES  in  any  quantity  at 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  bar8ain  prices 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS  Joultr^  farm, 

New  Rochelle.  N.Y. 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

are  bred  for  heavy  laying,  heavy  weight  and  vigor. 
CHOICE  COCKERELS  for  sale  at  *2.50  each  for 
immediate  shipment.  Write  for  further  descrip¬ 
tions.  Address  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN.  STANLEY,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pure  bred,  pure  white  S.  0.  Leghorn  Cockerels. 
Carefully  raised.  Personal  attention  given  each 
customer.  Prices  upon  application. 

J.  L.  l.EE.  Carmel,  New  York. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Quality 
Kind,  Famous  Lakewood  Strain,  Young  and  old 
stock  for  sale;  Hatching  eggs  for  early  delivery. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Fiemington.  New  Jersey. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


5,000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Yearling  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels.  Bred  for  eggs- 
American  Poultry  Plant,  Collins,  Ohio. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL-Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Kggs,  *1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA? 


B.  I'.  Bocks.  White  P. 
Bocks,  Col.  Wyandotte?, 
Black  Minorcas,  $6  and  *8  a  trio.  Fine  Birds, 
i  J.  A.  ROBEHT8,  Malvern,  Pa. 


GREAT  WINTER  LAYERS^, Sf, IIAi- Kffil 

$3  to  *5;  also  Cockerels  $3  to  $'  each  according  lo 
size.  W.  A.  Kaiser  2703  Jamaica, Richmond  Hill, L. I. 


R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Also  Indian  Runner  Drakes.  High  Class  Stock. 
Moderate  Prices.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARuS  MARIETTA  PA. 


RJJ.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Indian  Runner 

nupl/Q— Strong,  vigorous  strains  for  utility,  show- 
UUUrto  and  export.  All  stock  sold  on  approval 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  t'er.'- 


Op!  I  IC  P|  |  DO  — From  imported  stock.  Females 

UltLLIL  iUrO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1841 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


TUP  PPI  FRRATPn  HUNGARIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
IllC  UCLLDnfll  LU  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  ami  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  M  ACRE. \  SEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheus- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-Pure  Bred  Prizewinners/ 
MBS.  K.  J.  HIDE  it,  ltodman,  New  YotV. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  Men-  York  duriDg  week  ending 
November  4.  laid,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  con  winners  of  moderute 
means  pay  lor  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
lu  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  hut  in  this  column  it  means 
le6s  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruit*  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.31 

© 

32 

.315 

Good  to  Choice . 

.20 

@ 

.30 

30 

.38 

Ivowcr  Grades  . 

.28 

@ 

.25 

24to 

.28 

Storage . 

.25 

@ 

.31 

Stale  Dairy,  host . 

.27 

® 

.29 

.29® 

.32 

Common  to  Good _ 

.23 

to 

.25 

•25@ 

.26 

Factory . . 

® 

.23 

•24to 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

.20 

.22 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.15 

@ 

.16 

•  17@ 

.19 

Common  to  Good . 

.12 

(4> 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

® 

.11 

.10® 

.13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.35 

@ 

.40 

.38® 

.43 

Mixed  Colors,  bC6t . 

.32 

to 

.35 

.35 

•3S 

Common  to  Good.... 

.18 

(<0 

.20 

.23® 

.24 

Storage . 

.19 

to 

226 

BEAKS 

Marrow,  bu . 

Medium . . 

2.50 

®  2.75 

qt 

.15 

2.25 

(a) 

Pod, . 

2.26 

to  2.45 

qt 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

@  2.45 

Red  Kidney . 

2.75 

®  3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choioe . 

.21 

@ 

.23 

Common  to  Good . 

.18 

<" 

.20 

Pacific  Coast . 

.12 

to 

.16 

German  Crop,  1910.... 

.42 

to 

.46 

CIDER  VINEGAR 

Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 

by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barreliots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal. 

.22 

® 

.25 

Standard  Grade . 

.13 

<3> 

.16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.09 

® 

11 

.15 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 
Sun  Dried . 

.06 

@ 

.08 

.09® 

.13 

.04 

@ 

.06 

Raspberries . 

.22 

to 

.25 

Cherries . 

.11 

(a) 

.12 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  BenDavis, bbl.  2.00  @  3.50 


Snow .  2.60  @  4.50 

King.. . 2.110  @  5.00 

Mclrrtosh . . 2.50  @  6.60 

Twenty  Ounce .  2.50  @  5;CU 

-Greening  .............  ..  2410  ©  6.50 

Jonathan . . .  3:00  @  6.SI) 

York  Imperial  . . 3.00  ffi  8.76 

(Baldwin . 2.00  @  4(00 

■Ouinoes.  bbl . - . 2.00  ©  4:60 

Cranberries,  bbl  ....... .  4.00  @6:80 

Pears,  fieckel,  bbl .  4.50  <&  IM 


KSieiBur . . .  'L.  ,n  (p  8.511 

’Bartlett.......... . 2:00  or. itiiOB 

Aarjou  . . .....  ... _ UK  W  44M 

Bose... ................  8.(10  ©  6.50 

Sheldon  .  2.50  ©  4.(0 

Grapes.  4-ib.  bkt. . 14  ©  .17 

8-lb.  bkt . . . 20  fa  .23 

Bulk.  ton... . . 55.1)<I  fe.-80.80 

NUTS 

Chestnuts.  80  lbs . .  5.(  0  @  0.50 

Shell Imi  rks.  50  lbs  ...  2.511  la  8:00 

Black  W  aluuts,  bn. _  50  ©  775 

HONEY 


While  Clover,  lb  . . 

A2 

■ffi 

At; 

Buckwheat,  lb.. . . 

.11 

@ 

32 

Extracted,  lb . 

.07 

® 

iOD 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

X.  Y.  State . 

1.25 

@  1.60 

Lome  isi  nd.  bbl _ 

a  .61) 

fa ) 

2.12 

Jersey,  bbl . 

1.50 

® 

1.75 

Maine . 

1 .50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.05 

© 

.12 

Carrots,  bbl . 

® 

1.(10 

Cabbage,  ton . 

7.10 

r«Ji.uo 

•Celery  doz . . . 

.15 

w 

.35 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

© 

4.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.75 

ra 

3.25 

Egg  PI  mts.  bbl . 

.75 

(<b 

1.25 

ijettuce.  !<j-bbi.  bkt _ 

.50 

(Hi 

1  00  each 

.08® 

,05 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

LOU 

© 

1 .50 

Musurooms,  lb . 

.25 

@ 

.60 

Pens,  43  bbl.  bkt . 

1.00 

to 

4X0 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl. . . 

.75 

(d‘ 

2.00 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  bag 

1.25 

U\ 

1 .50 

Conn.  White,  bbl... 

2.50 

(& 

8.00 

White  pickle,  bu . 

LOO 

© 

1.26 

String  Beans,  bu . 

.25 

to 

2.00 

i-iqnash,  bbl . 

.50 

fab 

LOO 

Tomatoes.  Jersev.  box 

.75 

'a 

1x0 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

w 

LOO 

White,  bbl . 

LUO 

fa) 

1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.12 

® 

.13 

Fowls..  . . 

.13 

© 

•18^ 

Roos-t.er.s . 

.08 

o- 

.09 

Ducks . 

.16 

@ 

.17 

Geese . 

® 

.14 

Turkeys . 

.14 

© 

.17 

DRESSED  Pi 

0ULXRY 

Turkeys.  Fey,  old . 

.21 

© 

.22 

.23® 

.26 

Common  to  Good.... 

.17 

to 

.20 

.19® 

.22 

Spring . 

.18 

© 

.22 

Chickens,  roasting.... 

.19 

to 

.21 

.22® 

.25 

Good  to  Choice . 

.17 

to 

.18 

.18® 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

.160 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

223 

© 

.24 

Fowls.... . . . 

14 

to 

.17 

16@ 

.21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

to 

.20 

Geese,  spring . 

.20 

to 

.22 

Squabs,  doz . 

2.00 

to 

4.25 

Guineas,  spring,  pair.. 

.65 

to  1.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.75 

© 

6.40 

Bulls . 

3.60 

4  40 

Cows... . . . . 

2.20 

© 

4.25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal.  100  lb... 

7.50 

©10.75 

Gulls . . 

4.00 

fa- 

6.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs.......... 

2.76 

© 

4.25 

Lambs . 

© 

6.15 

Hogs . 8.50  to  9.0J 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Nortb’n 


Spring,  bn . 

i  ii 

No.  2,  lied . 

.94 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.i)0 

© 

.57 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.85 

fd) 

.40 

Rye . . 

fob 

.84 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 

SniaJl  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ©  22X0 

No.  2 . 18.00  to  20.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  ®  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  ©  20  UO 

Clover . 14.00  ©  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ©  11.00 

Straw,  Rye . 10.00  ®  1I.U0 

Cat  and  Wheat . 8.00  ffl  U.uu 


17-Year  Locusts  Coming. 

I  hare  received  from  the  experiment 
station  a  paper  telling  us  that  the  17- 
year  locust  is  due  here  next  Spring.  What 
harm  do  we  have  to  expect  from  them? 

Barnegat,  N.  .T. 

The  last  visit  with  us  did  very  lit¬ 
tle  damage.  A  few  shoots  of  young 
trees  were  injured,  but  the  injury  was 

not  serious.  We  would  like  to  have  re¬ 
ports  from  New  Jersey  readers.  After 
former  experience  with  these  locusts  would 
you  be  willing  to  plant  trees  as  usual 
next  season? 

Preparing  for  Raspberries. 

I  would  like  to  start  two  acres  of 

raspberries  next  Spring.  What  is  the  best 
kind  to  plant,  aud  the  best  method  of 

preparing  the  soil?  Soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
with  gravel  subsoil.  I  have  plowed  the 
field  this  Fall  aud  given  a  covering  of 

manure.  Would  it  bo  advisable  to  sow 
with  Crimson  clover  this  Fall,  or  would 
It  winter-kill?  u. 

Wayne  County,  IVunsyl vania. 

Do  not  sow  Crimson  clover  this  Fall. 
It  will  surely  winter-kill.  Better  sow  rye 
on  the  field.  That  will  make  a  fair 
growth  to  bo  plowed  under  in  Spring. 


THE  WHISKY  DOLLAR. — Since  wr  are 
getting  at  the  producers’  share  of  that  con¬ 
sumer  s  dollar,  tin1  following  will  he  inter¬ 
esting.  This  statement  Is  printed  on  a  card 
sent  out  from  “Chester  Crest,”  the  New 
York  Christian  Home  for  intemperate  Men  : 

WHAT  YOU  GET. 

From  a  bushel  of  corn  the  distiller  gets 
four  gallons  of  whisky 


Which  retails  at  . $16.80 

The  farmer  gets . . .  225 

The  U.  S.  Government  gets  .  4.50 

The  railway  company  gets  .  1.00 

The  manufacturer  gets  .  4.00 

The  drayman  gets  . 15 

The  retailer  gets  .  7.00 

The  consumer  gets  . Drunk 


The  church  gets  the  widow  and  orphans  to 
keep. 

Corn  is  now  selling  at  nearly  60  cents  a 
bushel  in  New'  York,  while  the  Western 
farmer  probably  gets  40  cents.  The  rest 
of  thi'  items  are  about  correct,  especially 
the  last  two. 


Galloway 

No  Longer  a 
“Joke”  to  His 
Competitors 

Here  are  2  jreod 

reason*  -why  you 
should  bqy  from 
me — 

1—  Highest  Quality. 

2 —  Lowest  Price. 

8 — Long  Free  Trial. 

4 — Freight  Prepaid 
On  Manure 
Spreaders  and 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors. 

6— (Toney-Back 
Guarantee. 

6 —  Save  Middle¬ 
men's  Profits  by 
Dealing  Direct. 

7 —  Tens  of  Thous¬ 
ands  of  Satis¬ 
fied  Customers. 

8 —  Safest  Selling 
Plan. 

NOW  I’m  back  again  for  1911  with  Bigger, 
Better  Propositions  than  ever.  Five  years 
ago  manufacturers  of  ’’priced-high”  ma¬ 
chines  took  Galloway  for  a  ’’Joke.”  Today 
they  are  wondering  how  I  could  build  up  such 
an  enormous  business  direct  with  the  Farmers 
of  America.  In  such  a  short  time,  too.  And 
today  I  have  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  among  the  Farmers  of 
America— everywhere.  Will  you  join  us? 

Why  can’t  you  and  I  deal  together— direct— without 
a  lot  of  middlemen  getting  a  chunk  of  your  money  I 
My  success  Is  not  a  secret. 

It  is  an  open  book. 

I  was  raised  on  an  Iowa  farm. 

My  people  bought  farm  Implements  the  same  as  other 
farmers. 

They  paid  the  long  prices  the  same  as  other  farmer.! 
paid. 

While  using  those  Implements  I  got  to  wondering 
what  they  actually  cost  to  muke,  and  when  1  left  the 
farm  1  started  work  for  au  Implement  Manufacturer 
who  sold  through  agents  and  dealers. 

I  found  out  their  tremendous  manufacturing  profits, 
and  the  expenses  of  brokers— jobbers,  traveling  sales¬ 
men,  etc.,  which  they  put  Into  their  high  prices— all 
paid  out  of  the  Farmers’  Pockets. 

Then  I  went  into  the  manufacturing  business  myself 
They  dldn’tsee  how  I  could  dolt— with  my  small  means 
and  a  family  to  tako  care  of. 

But  I  knew  that  the  Farmers  would  be  with  me  If  I 
gave  them  high  quality  and  square  deal— sold  direct, 
and  gave  them  the  savings  on  my  wholesale  factory 
prices. 

And  you  never  saw  me  starting  to  make  any  machine 
except  what  the  Dealers  and  Manufacturers  get  the  long 
price  for. 

And  yon  never  will. 

Here’s  my  Galloway  Line,  and  you’ll  find  that  my 
prices  save  yon  from  *25  to  *300  on  any  Galloway  ma¬ 
chine,  according  to  what  you  want,  front  the  smallest 
capacity  to  the  largest: 

Manu  re  Spreaders — Gasoline  Engines—  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors,  etc.— (and  watch  out  for  my  Automobile  An 
nonneement  before  long.l 

I  want  YOU  YOURSELF  to  know  my  "See  It  'Work” 
Flan. 

I’ll  give  you  every  chance— with  NO  RLSK  TO  YOU. 
Whose  pocket  Bhall  the  money  jingle  in— yours  or 
the  dealer’s! 

I  want  to  hear  from  you  and  It  won’t  cost  you  anything 
to  make  this  Independent  Investigation. 

Will  YOU  write  me  this  time! 


1.  Galloway's 
Grand  New  1911 
Catalog  of  Full 
Line  of  Manure 
Spreaders. 


2.  Galloway's 
Most  Practical 
Gasoline 
Engine 
Catalog 
Ever 

Published. 


3.  Gallo¬ 
way’s  "Oil 
Bath” 
Cream 
Separator 
Catalog. 


4.  Gallo¬ 
way's 
Divide  the 
Prolit- 
Melon 
General 
Line 
Catalog. 


Which  One  of  these 
Four  Big  Books  Do 
You  Want— Or  You 
Can  Have  them  ALL? 
Write  Me  To-night— 


William  Galloway,  President 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Co., 

Authorized  Capita!  $3,500,000 


669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


EXPERIENCED  maawants  to  take  charge  of  poultry  or 
dairy  farm, for  cash  or  shares.  Reference  given, 
LEWIS  HAPP1CH,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  FOR  SAlf-Choice  farms  aud 
country  properties,  in  the  great  garden,  fruit 
and  poultry  centre.  Burlington  County,  the  best 
for  soil,  markets,  direct  shipping,  good  home  sur¬ 
roundings  Sendforlist.  A. W.  Dresser,  Burlington.  N.  J. 


“SaveThe-Horss'SpavinCure: 


REG.  TRADE  MARfi. 


No  kilT-why^  temporary,  breali-down-lo-morrow 
kind  of  rwreti.  Instead  **  Nuve-Lhe- It «rno  ”  prod » 
a  liwtlnK  and  per  loot  core. 

Besides  the  indisputable  evidence  of  actual  and 
phenomenal  tfesuKe  on  every  hand,  we  give  n  signed 
contract  tihat  absolutely  proiocts  you. 

Fifteen  years  of  sucres*  and  evidence  that.  In  honest 
to  the owre  will  convincot  Send  fnr  kook  on  all  lino 
11  chs  and  copy  of  signed  contract. 

Port  Deposit,  Bid.,  IHny  19,  7910.  I  tried  ** Save-the-Sorne 
era  a  valuable  m«ro  that  was  lanw>  over  a  yoar  with  Ikiuc  npwvin. 
Iteffcctod  a  complete  cure.  She  is  aa  fast  this  year  as  sloe  evor 
was.  X  am  entirely  satisfied.  PHILIP  II.  BUKD. 

StSfl  Sound  Five  Year*  After 
Bmrton  Harbor,  BHch.,  May  21 i.  1910.  Five  yenrs  nyo  I  jrot 
*4Savc-<the-Hor60  ’*  of  you  to  one  on  a  fine  hors©  tluit  bad 
injured  lus  hind  lo£,  aud  it  onrafl  him  when  veterronry  sur¬ 
geons  said  it  could  nut  he  cured.  J.  E.  XiAivJV  KS. 

Oft  a  brttt’Ve,  with  local  written  {rnarantee  or  contract. 
■  UU  Send  forcopy,  booklet  &  letters  from  hnsinoHs  uicu  & 
trainers  cm  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin, 
Thoroughpin, .Ringbone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
HockfWindpuff,  Shoe  Itoil,  Injured  'Tendon*  &  all  l.aiuram.  No 
pear  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  ns  usnuL  dealer s  or  paid. 
TliOY  CHEMICAL  CO ^4  Commercial  At.,  Binghamton,  BUY. 


Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  food— double  its 
value,  keep  stock  healthy,  and  they  pay  a  n!/ 
bi^prer  profit  on  less  feed.  Hoots  increase 
relish  aud  digest iou.  And  the 

Banner  Root 

r*  1  is  the  only  nm- 

*■*'*-'*  chine  making  l  ie 

"Non-Choke  Curve  Cut”  food 
from  roots, etc.  Belt  fending;  cuts  fast 
and  easy;  separates  dirt  from  roots. 

Iilude  lu  7  styles  and  sizes.  Book  Free. 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 


S,  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Brooding  Hons  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Also 
promising  ( 'orkerels  cheap  in  quantities. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


Ship  Your  Dressed  Turkeys,  Ducks 
and  Geese  for  Thanksgiving  to 

GEO.  OLIVER  £l  COMPANY 

Established  1850  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YCCK,  N.  Y 

PROMPT  RETURNS 


R.  W.  JENNINGS  of  Cresco,  Pa.,  Wishes  to  Buy  a  Young 

Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  r;«°ou\ 

enough  for  service  by  August  1st,  1911.  Address  as 
above  giving  price,  which  must  not  bo  extravagant. 


Millr  PrAiflirarc  for  New  York  City  market 
lulLn.  rruUUbUIa  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  MANNING,  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Chestnuts-Live  Poultry-Fancy  Eggs 

Ship  to  w.  H.  COHEN  0  CO..  219  Washington  SL.  Hew  York 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

CoatmisBim  Merchants,  284  Washington  St..  New  York, 
Poultry,  Ek*.  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solid  led. 


Dl.  EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  iti  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Begs,  Poultry ,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  ete.  E.B.  uomm  utii,  sue  <ira«nwiei>  st.,  x.  y. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  1ST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
andHot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  84  &  3<»  Little  1  !itli  St.,  Nen  York' 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

APPLES,  PEARS  and  all  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs  Hothouse  Products. 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  good>.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


W  A  WTC  m:ltl  t0  111110  charge  of  the  FflULTRY 
iVrtll  I  LU  plant  on  a  farm  which  is  operated  by 
a  Superintendent  A  good  opportunity  for  a  man 
to  show  his  ability  as  a  poultry  manager.  Address 
BOX  2U7,  New  Britain,  Oonn. 


■  |  •* — A  farm  of  2tiu  acres,  located 
Hi  P  mi  h  line  public  mad.  two 
miles  from  County  seat,  18 
miles  of  Washington.  D.  (’..  2 
miles  from  railroad  station,  aud  near  river.  Improved 
by  dwelling  and  suitable  outbuildings.  Southern  ex- 
1  >ogure,  climate  delightful.  Price  827.00  per  acre, 
rnn  Q 1 1  C — h>  acres,  located  about  5  miles  from 
rUl!  uftLL  Washington.  J).  t\  Improved  Ly  a  six 
room  dwelling  and  barn.  Price  $8000.00. 

CflD  C  1 1  C — 470 acres, located  Iff  miles  from  Washing- 
I  U  II  oHLl  ton,  D.  C.  Improved  by  a  ten  room  duell¬ 
ing  and  suitable  outbuildings.  Price  only  $13.00  per  acre. 

Address,  PHIL.  W.  CHEW,  512  F.  St.,  N.W., Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  }i-mch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cnt.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rup.al  New-Yorker,  New  York 


5,000  Bargains  Ready 


"Uncle  San1 
ii  Oar  c 
Tr»Telin*Jj 


Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Frames,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Roofing — Everything! 

We  are  selling  high-grade  guaranteed  Building  Material  of  every  description  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  If  . 
you  want  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  prices  demanded  by  retail  dealers,  here  is  your  chance.  Simply  put 
< »  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  "Uncle  Sam”  will  bring  you  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  of  over  ™ 
■fisN  5,000  Bargains— everything  required  to  put  up  a  new  building  or  modernize  an  old  one.  Here  in  our  great 
m  ^ynew  fireproof  plant,  built  of  solid  concrete,  we  carry  the  largest,  finest  stock  ol  building  material  in  the  world. 

J*  Build  That  House  or  Barn  NOW  and  Save  Money  in  Big  Chunks!  ^ 

To  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  new  fireproof  plant,  we  have  started  a  sale  that  has 
startled  the  country.  So  great  are  the  price  reductions,  so  vast  and  varied  is  the  stock, 
so  wonderful  are  our  new  facilities  for  quick  shipment,  that  the  public  is  simply 
paralyzed.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  build,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  remodel  or 
repair  your  house,  barn  or  other  buildings,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  buy  Building 
”  \  Material,  now,  now,  now  is  the  accepted  time— the  supreme  opportunity  to  A 

save  big  money— to  make  every  dollar  go  twice  as  far  as  before.  Such  stu- 
HVW  pendous  bargains,  such  money-saving  offers,  such  high  quality  for  so  little 
,  |H  money,  may  never,  never,  never  come  again.  Delay  may  cost  you  dearly. 

10^  Over  Half  a  Million  Customers! 

,  ■■  J  Solely  through  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  and  the  Big  Values  offered 

ilp#  therein,  we  have  built  up  a  patronage  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

UV  Over  half  a  million  satisfied,  enthusiastic,  loyal  customers  on  our  books  ! 

You  can’t  put  your  finger  on  the  map  of  the  United  States  without 
—  locating  a  Gordon-Van  Tine  customer!  We  have  been  in  the  Building 

Material  business  since  1865.  Our  business  motto  is  the  Golden  Rule. 

,  --  m  Every  article  we  ship  is  guaranteed,  and  we  refund  every 

H  penny  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  goods  are  not  absolutely 

jg  /il:i  satisfactory.  Three  big  banks  vouch  for  our  reliability.  See 


W  Flight 

'  of  Stairs 
Complete  for 


Throe 

Big  Banks  Certify 
y  to  Our  Reliability!  ^ 

Scott  County  Savings  Bank  V 
Capital  3260,000  Surplus  S 1 60,000  1 

Davenport,  Iowa 

To  Whom  it  May  Concent: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  ami  honesty  of 
Gordon- Van  Tine  Co.  Their  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  is  well  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($300,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  highest  credit 
with  western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money  with 
their  orders,  as  we  understand  that  if  goods 
i  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  they  may  be  re.  , 
A  turned  at  shippers’ expense  and  the  money  k 
^  will  be  promptly  refunded.  The  officers  M 
of  this  company  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  us,  and  may  bo  relied 
ujjon  to  do  exactly  as  they  agree, 

J.  H.  HASS,  Cashier. 


Our  prices  save  yon  from  S60  to  $125  on  stairs. 


Cl  007  builds  this  8- room  house  complete. 
V  l|v*l  We  will  furnish  you  nil  the  Dum¬ 
ber  and  Millwork,  including  piuns,  for  .$698, 


buys  Lumber.  Barn  Sash  and  other 
necessary  material  for  this  barn.  Seo 
Plan  Book.  We  sell  a  tremendous 
amount  of  bnrn  material— everything 
from  foundation  to  cupola.  Our  prices 
enable  you  to  build  burns  or  a  com¬ 
plete  set  offarm  buildings  at  asnving 
that  will  astonish  you.  Send  us  list 
cf  materials  for  free  estimate  or  get 
our  great  Book  of  Piuns  for  Farm 
Buildings  and  see  the  big  saving  we 
guarantee.  The  barn  shown  here  is 
only  one  of  thousands  _  built  from 
Gordon-Van  Tine  materials.  Build 
tliat  burn  NOW  aud  save  money! 


EACH 

-Lt.  Window* 


builds  this  born.  32x44.  WTe  will  furnish 
all  Lumber  und  Millwork  for  $685. 


Good  Strong  Door 


C4  4  74  builds  this  7-room  house  complete.  Wo 
V*i“  I  “  will  furnish  all  Lumber  and  Millwork, 
including  plans,  for  $1,022. 


Killarney  Door 


SORDON-VANTINECQ 
B00Kop  PLANS 


We  Ship  Promptly.  Two 

railroad  tracks,  each  with 
double  loading  platform,  ex¬ 
tend  the  entire  length  of  our 
warehouses.  No  drayage ! 


I  SdVG 

W  $100  to  $300  ^ 

on  Every  Carload  Shipped 


How  to  Remodel  oid  Estimates  FREE 

Houses  lor^MaSt^rials^OSt|  ^enc®  List  °*  Materials  Needed 


00  1514  builds  this  7-room  house  complete/  We 
V^jtllf  will  furnish  all  Lumber  and  Millwork, 
including  plans,  for  $1,057. 


Aek  for  our  Free  Lumber  List,  which  gives  cut 
prices  on  Hough  and  Dressed  Lumber,  Dimension, 
Joists  and  Timber,  Siding.  Flooring,  Ceiling,  r  111- 
ishing  Lumber,  Fencing,  Ship  Lap.  Lath,  ohingles, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  yards  are  connected  with  2b 
different  railroads. 


and  See  What  We  Can  Save  You 

Our  Estimating  Department  makes  no 
charge  forgiving  complete  itemized  figures 
on  material  for  any  kind  of  a  building. 
Send  list  of  materials  wanted,  or  figure  it 
out  yourself,  from  our  catalog. 


Our  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog  gives 
valuable  ideas  for  modernizing  old  houses 
—tells  how  to  add  stairs,  porches,  mantels, 
plate  rail,  etc.,  etc.,  at  lowest  possible  cost. 
Costs  only  a  few  dollars  to  double  the 
attractiveness  of  an  old-fashioned  house. 


Water-Proof  and  Fire-Resisting 

FLINT-COATED 


|  f|2Sqr.ZPIyl; 

S&ndonErt 

^jain'iiiiawT 


Per  Roll  of  108  AL  A%  A 
square  feet  .  .  Xmb  *3mE 

1- Ply,  $1.00  M  ZLj? 

2- Ply,  $1.25 

3- Ply,  $1.50  m0 

Another  big  cut  in  Roofing!  Millions 
of  feet  of  Flint-Coated  Roofing,  made 
of  genuine  Wool  Felt,  waterproofed 
with  Asphalt,  surfaced  with  Flint  and 
Mica— at  less  than  half  regular  prices, 
for  quick  clearance.  Every  roll  guaran¬ 
teed  6,  8  or  10  years,  according  to 
weight.  Ask  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 


CO  000  builds  this  beautiful  bungalow  com- 
▼— |AilU  plete.  We  will  furnish  all  Lumber  and 
Millwork,  including  plans,  for  $868. 


iMuiuiaiuitkiff 
Uu  tm  nuan b *j 


Grand  Millwork  Sale 


Bargains  in  Mantels 


Beautiful  Mantels.  Grates  'g 
and  Fireplace  F'ittings  al-  »- 
most  given  away.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  small  cost. 
Grand  Free  Catalog  gives  pic¬ 
tures,  prices  and  descriptions. 

Porch  Millwork 
'  SLASHED!  A 

Every  farm  home  should  MA 
have  a  porch  — an  out-  £»■ 
door  living  room.  Put  up  fjSr 
a  porch  at  sma  1 1  expense.  ML 
See  Catalog  for  prices  on  n| 
all  porch  material.  ” 


to  Celebrate  Completion  of  Vast  New  Concrete  Warehouses 

These  special  prices  are  limited  to  this  Grand  Millwork  Celebration 
Sale— to  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  enormous  new  concrete  mill- 
work  plant.  NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  al  a  tremendous  saving! 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 

207  0  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  scud  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  below  to 


Colonial 
Porch  Column 


Send  Your  Name  and  Address  at  Once! 


Name 


Write  immediately.  Use  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  or  postal.  This 
is  important.  Get  possession  of  the  great  money-saving,  price-cutting 
catalogs.  Get  your  name  on  our  Free  Mailing  List  for  extra  Bulletins  as 
fast  as  they  are  issued.  (46) 


Address 


Porch 

Brackets 


Occupation 


Quality ,  ^SBBB&ffvery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  MONEY  BACK 

Goods  Shipped  Direct  from  Our  Mighty  Millwork  Plant — NO  MIDDLEMEN! 
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BUY  BUILDING  MATERIAL 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  C0.}  2070  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Any  of  following  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish.  J 

□  MILLWORK  □  ROOFING  □  LUMBER  \ 


Vol.  LXIX.  No.  4073 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  19,  1910 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  HITCHINGS  APPLE. 

A  New  Sport  of  the  Twenty-Ounce. 

A  new  sport  of  the  Twenty  Ounce  apple  is  found  in 
the  orchard  of  Grant  G.  Hitchings,  about  10  miles 
south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  sport  is  so  distinct  in 
color  from  the  typical  Twenty  Ounce  that 
if  judged  by  its  outward  appearance  only 
it  might  readily  pass  for  a  different  variety. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  for  it  the  simple 
name  “Hitchings.”  Mr.  Hitchings’s  name 
has  already  become  a  household  word  among 
apple  growers,  being  associated  with  his 
sod  mulch  system  of  orchard  management 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  in  horticultural  meet¬ 
ings  and  by  the  horticultural  press,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  apple  regions  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Another  sport  of  the  Twenty  Ounce 
which  originated  in  the  orchard  of  the  late 
J.  B.  Collamer,  now  owned  by  Collamer 
Brothers,  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  was  described  in 
Volume  II  of  “The  Apples  of  New  York,” 
under  the  name  Collamer.  Mr.  Collamer 
began  propagating  this  sport  about  1900.  It 
has  held  its  distinctive  characters  under 
propagation,  and  I  understand  is  regarded 
by  those  who  have  fruited  it  as  a  more  de¬ 
sirable  variety  than  the  Twenty  Ounce, 
chiefly  because  of  its  superior  color.  The 
Collamer  differs  from  the  old  Twenty 
Ounce  chiefly  in  being  less  mottled  and 
striped,  but  more  completely  covered  with 
red,  which  often  extends  in  an  unbroken 
blush  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
fruit.  In  the  Twenty  Ounce  such  a  continuous  blush 
is  seldom  or  never  seen,  but  instead  the  red  is  mottled 
or  appears  in  heavy,  often  broad  stripes  and  splashes 
over  a  -green  or  yellowish  background.  The  Hitch¬ 
ings  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Collamer  in  color, 
and  differs  from  it  in  that  it  shows  no  stripes,  but  the 
red  appears  as  a  solid 
unbroken  color,  which 
in  the  highly-colored 
specimens  nearly  or 
quite  covers  the  entire 
fruit,  as  is  the  case 
in  a  highly  -  colored 
Baldwin.  Like  the 
Collamer,  the  Hitch¬ 
ings  differs  somewhat 
from  the  typical 
Twenty  Ounce  in  be¬ 
ing  rather  more  regu¬ 
lar  in  shape;  if  ribbed 
at  all  it  is  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  ribbed  than  is 
the  Twenty  Ounce.  In 
texture,  flavor  and 
quality  the  Hitchings 
would  readily  pass  for 
the  Twenty  Ounce  of 
similar  size  and  de¬ 
gree  of  ripeness.  Mr. 

Hitchings  reports  that 
it  is  at  least  two 
weeks  later  in  season 
than  the  Twenty 
Ounce.  At  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1910  it  was 
awarded  first  prize  as  the  best  new  apple  shown  the 
first  time. 

The  Collamer  originated  as  a  bud  sport  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  large  branch  on  one  side  of  a  mature 
Twenty  Ounce  apple  tree,  and  while  that  particular 
branch  bore  only  the  highly  colored  type  already  de¬ 


scribed  above  under  the  name  Collamer,  the  rest  of 
the  tree  produced  none  but  Twenty  Ounce  apples  of 
the  ordinary  type.  The  original  Hitchings  Twenty 
Ounce  was  obtained  as  one  of  a  hundred  Twenty 
Ounce  nursery  trees  purchased  from  H.  S.  Wiley  & 
Company,  and  planted  in  the  orchard  seven  years  ago. 


This  tree  bears  the  highly  colored  type  of  fruit  which 
we  are  calling  the  Hitchings,  while  the  other  Twenty 
Ounce  trees  from  the  same  lot  of  nursery  stock  pro¬ 
duce  only  the  ordinary  type  of  the  Twenty  Ounce.  A 
specimen  apple  of  one  of  these  is  shown  for  comparison 
with  the  Hitchings  in  the  accompanying  photographic 


illustration,  Fig.  455,  made  from  typical  specimens. 

The  original  Twenty  Ounce  was  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  pomologists  about  70  years  ago.  It  has  been 
locally  known  under  the  various  synonyms  Cayuga 
Red  Streak,  Wine  apple,  and  Limber  Twig.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Fall  apples  for  com¬ 
mercial  planting  in  various  parts  of  New  York  and 


adjoining  States,  and  is  also  highly  esteemed  for  home 
use,  particularly  for  culinary  purposes.  The  large 
fruit  is  attractive,  and  when  fully  ripe  it  is  mottled 
and  splashed  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its  sur¬ 
face  with  light  and  dark  red.  It  is  a  September  apple, 
but  with  proper  handling  may  often  be  kept  into  early 
Winter.  The  full-grown  tree  is  no  more 
than  medium  in  size,  and  for  this  reason  the 
variety  may  be  planted  closer  in  orchard 
rows  than  larger  kinds  of  trees,  like  Bald¬ 
win  and  Northern  Spy.  .  On  account  of  its 
susceptibility  to  sunscald  on'  the  trunk  and 
larger  limbs,  it  appears,  desirable  to  top- 
work  it  upon  Northern  Spy  or  some  other 
hardy,  thrifty  stock  There  appears  no  good 
reason  why  the  Hitchings  should  not  super¬ 
sede  the  old  Twenty  Ounce,  since  it  is  so 
much  superior  to  it  in  color  and  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  regarded  as  closely  identical  with  it 
in  other  respects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
slight  difference  in  shape  and  in  season  of 
ripening  as  above  mentioned/  s.  A.  beach. 
Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

WELL  FED  PEACH  AND  PEAR. 

This  has  been  a  banner  year  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  peaches.  One  of  the  largest  crops 
of  the  finest  fruit  on  record  has  been  mar¬ 
keted,  and  while  the  trees  have  been  loaded 
with  fruit,  most  of  it  has  graded  good  to 
best,  and  prices  have  been  at  least  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  crop  of  1909  was  a  paying  one, 
because  prices  were  high,  but  only  a  medium 
crop  of  fruit  was  on  the  trees,  and  so  left 
the  trees  in  good  shape  for  this-  year’s  enor¬ 
mous  crop.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
is  the  condition  of  the  orchard  at  the  present  time 
after  bringing  out  this  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  I  have 
been  in  a  great  many  orchards  of  different  ages,  on 
different  soils,  under  different  culture,  arid  different 
fertilization,  and  wherever  the  orchards’  have  had 
sufficient  food  and  care  they  are  in  fine  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  and  growth  for 
another  year’s  crop. 
When  I  have  asked 
■  for  information  as  to 
culture,  fertilizing,  va¬ 
rieties,  etc.,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  of 
uniformity  among  the 
different  growers. 
Some  have  used  bone, 
some  stable  manure, 
some  depended  upon 
cow  peas  or  Crimson 
clover,  and  some  upon 
the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Among 
the  practical  and  larg¬ 
er  orchardists  has  been 
practiced  a  more  uni¬ 
form  a  n  d  scientific 
method  of  culture  and 
feeding.  One  thing  is 
certain;  New  Jersey 
has  marketed  an  im¬ 
mense  crop  of  peaches, 
and  most  of  the  or¬ 
chards  are  in  good 
condition,  healthy  arid  vigorous.  This  is  true  of  or¬ 
chards  under  all  kinds  of  feeding  as  practiced  by  each 
different  grower  according  to’ his  ideas  or  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  he  had  at  hand.  My  own  opinion  is  that  most 
of  the  peach  orchardists  are  neglecting  the  essential 
food  for  their  orchards’  future  welfare,  which  is  pot¬ 
ash,  and  in  most  cases  they  need  lime. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  HITCHINGS  APPLE.  Fig.  454. 
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TWENTY-OUNCE  APPLE  AND  HITCHINGS  APPLE.  Fig.  455. 
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John  H.  Barclay,  one  of  New  Jersey’s  famous  apple 
growers,  told  me  that  he  could  not  grow  peaches,  as 
his  trees  would  shed  their  leaves  about  the  time  the 
young  peaches  were  as  large  as  hickory  nuts,  and  of 
course  the  peaches  also  dropped.  Then  the  trees 
started  into  growth  again,  and  made  a  normal  healthy 
growth  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  I  advised 
him  to  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime  last  Summer, 
and  in  the  Fall  or  following  Spring  follow  with  a 
heavy  application  of  potash.  After  following  this  ad¬ 
vice  Mr.  Barclay  wrote  me  this  Summer  that  his 
peaches  were  doing  well,  and  he  sent  me  some  of  his 
Elbertas  grown  in  his  orchard.  I  counted  the  peaches 
in  one  half-bushel  basket  and  found  39  peaches  filled 
it  heaping  full,  and  the  peaches  in  another  basket  aver¬ 
aged  a  half  pound  each — evidently  his  soil  lacked 
lime  and  potash.  This  brings  up  the  question  asked  of 
me  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  about  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  heavily  peach  and  pear  trees,  especially 
the  Kieffer  pear,  and  the  wisdom  of  keeping  large 
flocks  of  poultry  among  peach  and  pear  trees.  My 
own  experience  is  to  follow  a  common  sense  course, 
suitable  for  the  different  soils  and  conditions  in  which 
the  orchard  was  grown.  If  I  had  light  sandy  soil  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  flock  of  hens  running  among 
my  trees  to  furnish  the  necessary  nitrogen  to  insure 
enough  growth  of  wood.  One  orchard  I  have  in  mind 
now  which  had  not  brought  out  the  fruit  in  color  or 
flavor  as  it  should  have  done,  was  used  as  a  hog  pas¬ 
ture.  The  result  of  turning  in  a  large  number  of 
hogs  in  that  orchard  was  a  long-lived  paying  orchard 
that  produced  fine  colored  and  fine  flavored  fruit.  I 
would  not  advise  a  general  use  of  hogs  or  chickens 
for  peach  orchards,  but  am  convinced  that  in  many 
of  the  pear  and  apple  orchards  1  see  starving  to  death 
both  hogs  and  chickens  might  benefit  them.  It  is  not 
possible  to  get  any  number  of  persons,  either  practical 
fruit  growers  or  scientific  men,  to  agree  as  to  the  kind 
of  soil,  fertilizer  or  method  of  cultivation  necessary 
for  any  variety  of  fruit.  Only  practical  experience 
for  each  planter  and  for  his  own  soil  and  conditions 
can  ever  solve  this  serious  problem ;  it  has  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  more  or  less  by  individual  needs  and  conditions. 

Years  ago,  when  New  Jersey  was  a  peach  growing 
State,  no  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  the  soil  seeming  to  contain  natural  food  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  trees.  Barnyard  manure  was  used,  also 
lime,  when  the  growers  had  either  to  apply.  Finally 
the  soil  became  exhausted,  having  given  up  all  the 
phosphorus  and  potash  that  it  naturally  contained,  and 
the  trees  died  for  want  of  these  essential  elements  of 
food.  Then,  instead  of  furnishing  these  foods  in  high- 
grade  fertilizers,  the  peach  growers  took  the  easy 
course  of  quitting,  excusing  their  action  by  saying 
peaches  could  not  be  grown  in  the  State  any  longer. 
The  grandsons  of  these  men,  hearing  of  the  great 
crops  of  peaches  that  had  been  grown  by  their  grand¬ 
parents,  began  the  planting  of  trees  again,  at  first  in 
dooryards  and  gardens,  using  hen  manure,  sheep 
manure,  barnyard  manure,  soapsuds,  and  lime  as  food 
for  the  trees.  As  success  came  to  the  grower  for  home 
consumption,  orchard  planting  began  to  expand,  and 
the  same  methods  of  feeding  the  orchard  tree  as  were 
practiced  by  the  dooryard  grower.  Immense  crops  of 
the  finest  Oldmixon,  Stump,  Crawford,  etc.,  were 
grown  in  this  way.  The  result  of  this  method  of 
fertilizing  often  caused  a  long  soft  growth  of  wood ; 
a  hard  Winter  would  kill  the  tree  outright,  or  put  it 
back  for  several  years,  when  a  paying  crop  would  en¬ 
courage  planting  again.  As  in  all  other  things,  the 
peach  grower  began  to  study  the  needs  of  his  trees, 
and  more  common  sense  and  scientific  methods  were 
pursued.  Wood  ashes,  bone,  potash  and  lime  became 
the  most  popular  and  profitable  fertilizers  for  the  peach 
orchard,  nitrogen  being  supplied  when  necessary 
through  the  legumes  or  nitrate  of  soda.  I  know  that 
some  of  the  best  peach  orchardists  say  stable  manure 
must  not  be  used  under  any  conditions;  I  also  know 
some  equally  successful  growers  who  say  they  could 
not  successfully  grow  profitable  crops  without  the  use 
of  stable  manure.  1  know  that  I  have  had  individual 
trees  in  orchards  that  seemed  to  be  dying  of  what  the 
average  man  would  call  yellows,  and  I  have  brought 
these  trees  back  into  strong  vigorous  growth  and  made 
them  produce  fine  crops  of  splendid  fruit  by  the  use 
of  heavy  applications  of  hen  manure  and  potash.  I 
have  in  mind  one  case,  an  Elberta  peach  tree  planted 
20  years  ago  near  a  stable.  This  tree  stands  in  one 
of  the  original  scale-infested  districts  and  has  never 
been  sprayed  since  it  was  planted.  Not  a  single  tree 
was  left  alive  anywhere  near  it,  as  the  scale  destroyed 
them  all.  Yet  this  tree  has  survived  and  bore  heavy 
crops  of  the  finest  Elbertas  that  I  ever  saw.  The  soil 
is  a  heavy  loam  with  clay  subsoil ;  near  by  in  a  hen- 
yard  are  growing  young  trees  (four  years  old)  that 
are  free  from  scale  and  have  fruit  on  them  that  also 
is  fine.  Another  tree  of  Oldmixon  grows  with  other 
trees  in  a  chicken  yard.  This  tree  is  eight  years  old 
and  has  never  had  any  fertilizer  or  cultivation  except 
what  the  hens  have  given  it.  The  fruit  is  fine  and  the 
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growth  is  normal,  healthy  and  vigorous.  On  this  same 
farm  near  Long  Branch  is  an  orchard  of  300  trees 
that  were  planted  four  years  ago.  When  this  orchard 
was  planted  the  ground  was  trenched  three  feet  deep 
and  10  feet  wide  for  each  row  of  trees,  and  12  tons  of 
ground  bone  was  spaded  in  when  the  trenching  was 
done. 

The  fire  blight  has  caused  more  trouble  to  the  pear 
grower  and  scientific  men  than  any  other  disease  of 
the  pear.  If  the  orchard  was  well  manured  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  advice  of  the  scientist  was  “seed  down 
your  orchard  and  stop  cultivation.”  When  just  over 
the  fence  a  neighbor’s  orchard  was  standing  without 
cultivation  or  fertilization,  and  blighting  just  as  bad 
or  worse,  the  reason  given  was  as  unsatisfactory  as 
'the  first.  The  fact  is  that  pear,  apple  and  quince 
blight  under  adverse  and  favorable  conditions.  The 
Kieffer,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  often  starved  to  death 
than  any  other  tree ;  as  it  bears  more  fruit  than  any 
other  variety,  it  needs  more  food  to  sustain  it.  I 
knew  of  an  old  Kieffer  standing  close  to  a  henhouse 
where  its  roots  must  extend  in  and  around  it,  yet  it  is 
healthy  with  no  signs  of  blight,  and  bearing  heavy  an¬ 
nual  crops.  I  also  know  a  Bartlett  standing  in  a  hen- 
yard  and  close  to  the  henhouse;  this  tree  has  never 
been  sprayed  and  has  resisted  the  scale  and  is  healthy 
with  a  fine  crop  of  beautiful  fruit.  E.  s.  black. 

New  Jersey. 
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as  an  investment  (five  per  cent  on  a  permanent  invest¬ 
ment).  If  it  will  produce  $2  an  acre  net,  it  is  worth 
$40  an  acre.  If  it  will  produce  $5  an  acre  net,  it  is 
worth  $100,  etc.  Now,  most  men  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  will  admit  that  an  acre  of  well-drained  land 
can  be  cultivated  for  $1  less  than  similar  land  un¬ 
drained  (the  work  is  easier  and  can  be  done  on  time). 
At  present  prices,  a  few  bushels  more  of  grain  or  a 
few  hundred  more  pounds  of  hay  makes  several  dollars 
added  to  the  income  of  the  acre.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
conservative  estimate  to  say  that  drainage  will  add  $2 
per  acre  in  increase  of  crop.  (Most  men  will  say  $5 
at  least.)  But  at  $2  in  increased  crop  and  $1  saved 
in  cost  of  production,  we  have  $3  added  to  the  net 
income  of  an  acre  by  drainage,  which  means  $60  added 
to  the  value  of  the  acre  of  land.  If  by  the  expenditure 
of  $30  in  drainage,  we  can  increase  the  value  of  an 
acre  $60,  surely  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  farmer 
can  make  money  faster.  I  have  put  in  tile  that  have 
paid  100  per  cent  on  the  investment  each  year,  and, 
speaking  very  conservatively,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  put  money  into  drainage  that  did  not  bring  me 
10  per  cent  in  cash  returns,  besides  the  satisfaction  it 
gives  and  the  spirit  of  confidence  it  engenders.  One 
of  the  chief  things  the  owners  of  cheap  eastern  lands 
need  is  confidence  in  their  business  and  their  ability  to 
make  good  upon  those  soils.  f.  l.  allen. 

Ohio. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE. 

Part  II. 

LAYING  THE  TILE.— A  word  might  be  said  to 
the  inexperienced  in  regard  to  laying  the  tile.  Try  to 
lay  the  tile  so  that  the  joints  will  be  close  on  top,  and 
if  they  must  be  open  anywhere,  let  it  be  at  the  bottom. 
If  a  tile  is  slightly  warped,  lay  it  bow  up.  That  will 
enable  you  to  keep  the  line  of  the  tile  straight,  and  will 
bring  the  joints  together  close  on  top.  If  soft  tile  are 
used  do  not  try  to  lay  them  as  close  as  possible.  They 
will  absorb  considerable  water,  and  in  so  doing  will 
swell  slightly,  and  if  they  are  laid  as  closely  as  may  be 
when  dry,  will  be  almost  too  close  when  wet  I  have 
had  occasion  many  times  to  dig  into  and  make  connec¬ 
tions  with  an  old  drain  of  soft  tile,  and  have  found 
them  jammed  together  exceedingly  tight  from  this 
cause. 

FILLING  THE  DITCH.— Very  little  hand  work  is 
necessary  in  filling  the  ditch.  We  cover  the  tile  by 
hand,  with  just  enough  earth  to  hold  them  in  place, 
and  to  prevent  stones  falling  upon  and  breaking  them. 
Then  with  the  plow  we  can  turn  a  heavy  furrow  of  the 
loose  dirt  over  into  the  ditch.  For  the  first  furrow 
we  use  an  evener  long  enough  so  that  the  team  will 
straddle  the  ditch  and  pile  of  dirt.  Now  we  put  on 
the  short  evener,  and  letting  one  horse  follow  the 
furrow  made  by  the  previous  plowing,  turn  another 
furrow  towards  the  ditch.  Next  we  hitch  a  team  to 
each  end  of  a  long,  heavy  square  stick  of  timber,  and 
keeping  it  diagonally  across  the  ditch  at  the  proper 
angle,  scrape  the  ditch  full.  After  the  loose  dirt  has 
settled  in  the  ditch  we  sometimes  loosen  up  the  dirt 
that  is  left  with  a  disk  harrow,  and  once  more  going 
over  with  the  timber  scraper  finishes  the  job.  Drains 
must  not  be  expected  to  do  as  good  work  the  first 
year  as  after  they  have  been  in  some  time  and  the  soil 
begins  to  get  into  shape.  In  fact  they  should  increase 
in  efficiency  each  year  indefinitely. 

COST  OF  DRAINAGE. — Of  course  the  cost  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  soil,  depth  and  distance 
apart  of  drains,  size  of  tile,  cost  of  labor,  etc.  With 
us  the  greatest  problem  has  been  that  of  labor,  and  we 
have  been  driven  to  the  use  of  a  machine  to  do  our 
digging.  With  it  we  have  put  in  22  miles  of  tile  on 
the  farm,  besides  a  considerable  amount  for  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  is  a  steam  traction  ditcher,  digging  the  entire 
ditch,  to  the  depth  of  4 feet  if  desired,  with  once 
passing  over  the  ground.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
left  clean  and  grooved  for  the  tile,  which  can  be  laid 
as  soon  as  the  machine  has  passed  over  the  ground. 
On  land  free  from  stones  one  man  with  it  should  get 
100  to  125  rods  of  ditch  ready  for  the  tile  in  a  day. 
On  our  own  farm  we  have  a  good  many  stones,  and  I 
cannot  finish  up  on  the  average  more  than  50  to  75 
rods  per  day.  If  one  contemplates  a  large  job  of  drain¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  machine  is  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  in  line  with  the  advance  of  the  times.  Man  power 
is  the  most  expensive  power.  Horse  power  comes 
next,  and  is  still  too  expensive.  We  must  use  the 
cheap  power  of  steam  or  electricity  wherever  practical. 
The  cost  of  thoroughly  draining  an  acre  need  rarely 
go  beyond  $35  or  $40  per  acre,  and  in  most  cases 
will  be  very  much  below  these  figures.  It  seems  large, 
and  men  ask  “Will  it  pay?”  We  think  it  will.  On  a 
large  part  of  the  cheap  lands  it  is  either  drain  or  give 
up.  From  our  point  of  view,  nothing  will  justify  bor¬ 
rowing  money  to  the  extent  that  drainage  will. 

INCREASED  VALUE  OF  DRAINED  LAND.— 
Most  men  have  a  somewhat  crude  idea  of  the  value 
of  land.  Land  that  will  produce  $1  per  acre  net  (after 
all  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  are  paid)  is  worth  $20  an  acre 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES  AND  “EMPTIES.” 

Until  about  three  years  ago  the  Adams  Express 
Company  used  to  return  free  of  charge  crates  in  which 
eggs,  berries,  etc.,  were  sent  to  market.  Now  they 
charge  10,  15  or  20  cents  for  returning  same  a  distance 
of  15  to  30  miles.  The  company's  agent  in  this  place 
says  it  is  in  compliance  with  a  ruling  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  forbidding  transportation  free. 
Is  such  the  fact  ?  The  company  made  enormous  profits 
under  the  old  arrangement,  and  the  present  practice 
adds  40  to  50  per  cent  to  their  receipts  for  this  line  of 
service.  In  addition  to  the  charge  for  returning 
empties,  the  company  has  increased  the  charge  for  in¬ 
itial  service  as  much  as  or  more  than  23  per  cent.  Is 
it  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  compelled 
the  company  to  make  heavier  charges  for  service  which 
was  already  yielding  a  high  profit  to  the  company,  thus 
increasing  the  already  heavy  express  burden  which" the 
public  had  to  pay,  and  giving  the  express  company  an¬ 
other  plum?  M.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  true  that  charges  on  returned  empties  have  been 
increased.  Rates  on  produce  forwarded  to  market  have 
also  been  advanced.  It  is  easier  to  raise  rates  piece¬ 
meal  by  dividing  the  increase,  as  has  been  done  by 
placing  part  on  the  rate  and  part  on  the  returned 
emptj-,  than  to  raise  the  forwarding  rale.  The  public 
will  not  see  the  real  advance  except  as  individuals  get 
wise.  I  will  place  in  parallel  columns  the  charges  on 
returned  empties,  mentioning  only  a  few  as  samples : 
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Boer  cases,  free.  %  Seale  K. 

Egg  cases,  5  cents  each.  10  cents  each. 

Fruit  empties,  36-qt.,  5  cents,  10  cents  and  15  cents,  r«~ 

over  36-qt.,  10  cents.  spectively. 

Milk  cans,  free.  10  cents  each. 

Mineral  water  cases,  free.  %  Scale  K. 

Chicken  coops,  10  cents  each.  15  cents  each. 

Meat  boxes,  5  cents  to  25  10  cents  to  50  cents  each. 

cents  each.  10  cents  to  25  cents  each. 

Oyster  empties,  free.  10  cents  to  15  cents  each. 

Flower  baskets,  5  cents  and  10  cents  each. 

Scale  K  is  about  60  per  cent  of  merchandise  rate. 

M.  M.  states  that  formerly  egg  and  berry  crates 
were  carried  free.  I  know  that  about  10  years  ago 
egg  and  berry  crates  went  free,  but  they  are  not  so 
classified  in  Adams  Company’s  classification  in.  1906. 
This  governs  on  interstate  business,  while  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  referred  to  by  M.  M.  is  State  business  the  local 
tariff  doubtless  provided  for  free  return.  In  fact  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  company  providing  for  free 
return  on  all  business.  State  or  interstate,  if  they  pub¬ 
lish  in  their  classification  that  returned  empties  are 
carried  free.  The  statement  by  the  agent  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  compels  the  express 
company  to  charge  for  these  returning  empties  or  that 
increased  rates  are  required,  is  pure  falsehood.  Under 
the  law  the  companies  make  such  rates  as  they  see  fit, 
and  publish  those  rates,  and  the  companies  must  charge 
no  more  and  no  less  than  their  published  tariff  sched¬ 
ules.  The  Commission  would  not  object  if  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  carried  all  their  business  free  or  at 
half  the  present  rates.  All  they  are  required  to  do  is 
to  see  that  everyone  gets  the  same  rate,  no  more  and 
no  less.  It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to 
give  a  statement  of  how  profitable  the  business  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company  is.  Three  years  ago  the 
Adams  Company  doubled  their  capitalization,  giving 

the  new  issue  of  stock  free  gratis  to  their  stockholders. 

_  F.  C. 

One  apple  was  recently  sold  at  auction  in  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Market,  London,  England,  for  14  guineas  (about  $70). 
It  was  a  specimen  of  Gloria  Mundi  weighing  27  ounces, 
which  was  16  inches  in  circumference  and  five  inches 
high.  The  “Gardener’s  Chronicle”  records  a  Warner's 
King  apple  exhibited  in  1888  which  weighed  just  over 
two  pounds. 
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A  FARMHOUSE  PORCH. 

I  am  sending  you  two  pictures  of  my  father’s  farm¬ 
house.  The  one,  Fig.  456,  shows  the  house  as  it  was 
built  59  years  ago,  with  just  a  little  SJ/lxe-foot  porch 
at  the  front  entrance;  and  the  other,  Fig.  457,  shows 
how  much  the  same  house  is  improved  in  looks  by  an 
up-to-date  porch  eight  feet  wide  and  IS  feet  long. 
This  porch  was  built  for  the  small  sum  of  $105,  and  is 


THE  OLD  FARMHOUSE  AS  BUILT.  Fig.  456. 

as  nice  a  porch  as  any  farmer  would  care  to  have. 
The  foundation  is  cement  piers  20  inches  square. 
There  are  four  of  them,  two  each  side  of  steps,  and 
they  are  made  of  white  quartz  stones  laid  in  cement. 
This  makes  a  fine  looking  pier,  and  they  are  as  solid 
as  a  rock,  and  certainly  any  farmer  who  has  any  stones 
on  his  farm,  can  find  plenty  of  this  kind.  Everyone 
who  sees  our  porch  comments  on  the  handsome  piers 
we  have.  eleanor  jones. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  FARM  DRAINAGE  LOANS. 

The  farmers  of  the  township  of  Gostield  South  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the  plan  of  borrowing  money 
through  the  township  for  drainage  work.  We  have 
borrowed  $20,000,  and  that  is  nearly  all  paid.  We  are 
so  well  satisfied  that  we  have  applied  for  another  $20,- 
000.  The  township  council  passes  a  by-law  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  reeve  and  clerk  to  borrow  the  amount  of  money 
required  from  the  Ontario  Government.  Any  person 
requiring  a  loan  would  apply  to  the  township  council. 
The  council  loans  the  money  for  20  years,  and  it  is 
paid  back  in  equal  yearly  installments.  For  example, 
if  a  man  borrows  $100  he  pays  $7.36  a  year;  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  interest.  lie  can  pay  it  up  at  any  time  he 
wishes  by  paying  seven  per  cent  on  the  unpaid  prin¬ 
cipal  from  the  time  he  has  had  it.  The  Ontario  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  give  all  the  information.  B.  w.  w. 

Ruthven,  Ont. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  continue  to  talk  about  this  un¬ 
til  American  farmers  have  the  same  privilege  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it.  The  constitution  of  New  York  will  not 
permit  such  public  loans,  but  some  way  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  _ 

FIELD  STONES  IN  CONCRETE  WORK. 

I  notice  on  page  1005  an  article  by  E.  V.  in  answer 
to  a  question  on  the  filling  in  of  concrete  work  with 
field  stones.  As  I  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  the  use  of  stones  in  concrete  I  should  like  to  state 
same,  as  I  believe  anyone  who  cares  to  try  stones  and 
has  them  handy  will  find  it  saves  not  only  concrete  but 
a  great  deal  of  time,  especially  in  the  construction  of 
foundations  and  walls.  We  mix  one  part  Portland 
cement  to  three  parts  good  clean  sand.  In  mixing  large 
quantities  we  pile  cement  and  sand  together  on  mixing 
platform,  then  one  or  two  men,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shovel  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  platform,  while  an¬ 
other  man  keeps  the  new  pile  well  raked  with  an  iron 
rake.  Then  we  repeat,  throwing  back  to  the  other  end 
and  raking,  when  we  make  a  hole  in  the  center  and 
add  the  water.  By  pushing  the  cement  back  into  the 
water  gradually  no  water  gets  away.  This  pile  of 
moist  cement  is  then  reshoveled  to  the  other  end  of 
form  and  raked  the  same  time  as  the  sand  and  cement. 
As  it  is  being  thrown  back  it  is  well  to  add  sufficient 
water  by  using  a  large-holed  sprinkling  can,  which 
will  not  permit  enough  water  at  a  time  to  run  the 
cement  away.  We  find  this  much  quicker  and  easier 
than  the  hose  method.  With  this  mixture  we  use  any 
size  of  stone  that  will  lie  in  the  forms  and  not  touch 
the  sides.  We  use  big  stones,  and  exercise  care  in 
seeing  that  no  two  stones  touch,  yet  just  as  many  as 
possible  are  put  in. 

We  just  finished  a  wall  or  foundation  for  a  barn 
40x50,  10  feet  high  and  one  foot  thick,  and  I  think  in 
the  entire  job  a  two-gallon  bucket  of  cement  will 
plaster  every  hole.  I  have  had  occasion  to  test  this 
work  by  having  to  tear  out  a  wall  so  built,  and  find  the 
stone  will  break  before  the  cement  will  let  loose.  We 
mix  rather  thin,  so  the  cement  will  run  into  the  pores 
and  crevices  of  the  stones.  E.  A.  albyn. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR  AGAIN. 

I  have  read  your  article  entitled  “The  Consumer’s 
Dollar,”  page  1002.  I  am  enclosing  sale  account  of 
a  car  of  potatoes  that  I  sold  last  Spring.  Understand, 
this  car  was  sold  for  my  account.  I  was  disgusted 
with  the  way  we  were  being  used  in  our  own  town, 
and  loaded  two  cars.  I  was  offered  for  one  carload  on 
track  in  Houlton  50  cents  per  barrel.  I  realized  69.6 
cents  per  barrel,  there  being  only  a  shrinkage  of  2)4 
bushels.  The  other  car  fell  short  31  bushels,  and  was 
a  much  smaller  car.  Where  that  31  bushels  went  to 
I  never  found  out;  but  let  me  say  right  here  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  commission  man  cheated  me;  but 
thz  potatoes  disappeared  somewhere.  As  to  what  is 
being  said  and  written  about  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  the  back-to-the-farm  movement,  if  they  will  only 
give  us  a  decent  profit  on  what  we  do  raise  now  we 
will  show  that  we  can  double  our  production  of  crops 
in  a  short  time.  But  railroad  presidents  and  college 
presidents  and  editors  may  talk  and  write  until  the 
crack  of  doom  and  it  will  make  no  difference;  unless 
we  farmers  get  a  living  profit  from  our  crops  there 
will  be  no  important  move  toward  going  back  to  the 
farm.  Our  Government  has  been  spending  a  goodly 
sum  of  money  trying  to  find  out  where  the  trouble  lies. 
After  the  commission  had  been  in  session  about  three 
weeks  I  saw  the  published  statement  that  they  had 
found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  producer  of  farm  crops 
could  not  sell  directly  to  the  retailer.  (Not  the  con¬ 
sumer,  mind  you).  The  retailer  is  compelled  to  ignore 
the  farmer  and  in  many  instances  dare  not  buy  from 
the  farmer,  and  I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
retail  man  who  had  the  courage  to  try  the  experiment. 
Y\re  farmers  see  where  all  the  trouble  lies,  and  we 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can  get 
together  and  control  the  marketing  of  our  own  pro¬ 
duce.  We  can  do  it  if  we  try.  If  I  could  get  next  to 
a  retail  man  who  could  handle  my  produce  I  would 
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give  an  object  lesson  to  some  of  my  farmer  friends. 
Another  trouble  is  this;  farmers  are  afraid  of  dishon¬ 
est  brokers  or  commission  men.  We  cannot  do  much 
shipping  to  commission  men,  as  let  they  be  ever  so 
honest,  the  rate  of  commission  is  too  high.  I  am 
pleased  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  trust  that  your  shadow 
will  never  grow  less.  fred  a.  barton. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  carload  of  potatoes  was  sent  to 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  following  returns  were  made 
by  the  commission  man : 


624  bushels  potatoes  at  35c . $218.40 

Freight,  etc . $68.40 

Commission  .  31.20 

- 99.60 


$118.80 

Thus  we  see  that  624  bushels  of  potatoes  brought 
Mr.  Barton  $118.80,  or  19  cents  per  bushel.  At  the 
lowest  calculation  these  potatoes  retailed  last  Spring 
at  90  cents  per  bushel,  so  that  the  producer  received  a 
trifle  over  20  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 


BREEDING  PEDIGREED  POTATO  SEED. 

In  regard  to  the  much  discussed  question  of  what 
size  seed  potatoes  to  plant,  how  to  select  the  tubers, 
etc.,  I  have  worked  out  the  following  which  I  think 
the  very  best  way:  First  I  select  as  many  of  the  best 
tubers  of  a  variety  as  I  wish  to  raise  my  next  year’s 
seed  stock  from,  or  in  case  I  buy  a  new  variety  I  take 
them  all  and  plant  by  hand,  taking  the  uncut  tubers  in 
a  basket,  and  cut  and  drop  them  in  the  row  at  the 
same  time ;  that  is  I  take  a  tuber  from  the  basket  on 
my  arm,  cut  and  drop  as  far  as  it  will  go,  then  take 
another,  etc.,  until  I  have  them  all  cut  and  dropped; 
then  cover  by  hand,  making  a  unit  of  each  tuber.  I 
think  this  is  far  better  than  first  cutting  and  throwing 
together  and  then  planting  the  selected  tubers,  as  that 
way  loses  the  characteristic  or  the  individuality  of  each 
tuber. 

What  do  I  find  through  the  growing  season  and  at 
digging  by.  my  way,  where  each  tuber  is  planted  as  a 
unit  (together)  ?  I  keep  close  watch  of  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  growing  season,  and  find  the  major¬ 


ity  of  the  tubers  making  a  uniform  top  growth.  I  am 
not  able  to  distinguish  the  hills  of  one  tuber  from 
another,  and  the  same  when  dug,  but  I  find  a  few 
weak-growing  tops  or  degenerates,  not  single  hills 
here  and  there,  but  almost  invariably  several  together, 
or  as  many  as  the  original  tuber,  about  six  or  eight. 
This  plainly  shows  that  the  degeneracy  of  potatoes  is 
in  the  whole  tuber  and  not  in  the  single  eyes.  Of 
course  these  are  marked  or  dug  out  before  the  others 
are  dug,  and  almost  invariably  yield  small  potatoes.  I 
have  not  found  that  the  size  of  the  tuber  planted  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  degeneracy,  provided  of  course 
they  were  not  taken  from  degenerate  stock,  but  planted 
as  a  unit  have  found  that  any  size  tuber  is  liable  to 
degenerate  or  produce  tops  that  would  blight  early  and 
produce  small  tubers.  Why,  I  cannot  say.  We  can 
readily  see  that  if.  a  planter  selects  the  small  potatoes 
year  after  year  he  is  bound  to  get  more  and  more  of 
the  degenerates  to  reduce  his  yield,  and  will  then  say 
his  potatoes  are  “running  out.” 

In  growing  my  seed  stock  in  this  way  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  at  rare  intervals  tubers  that  would  grow  an 
extra  large  top,  remaining  green  after  the  others  had 
died  down,  and  when  dug  would  give  a  better  yield 
than  the  rest.  I  have  been  testing  some  of  these,  and 
think  a  new  variety  can  be  originated  this  way  as 
well  as  by  planting  the  seed  from  the  seed  balls.  Of 
course  these  are  sports  or  variations  from  the  original 
type.  Seed  stock  planted  and  treated  like  this  (and 
there  will  be  nearly  always  a  few  degenerates  to  dig 
out  each  year  from  apparently  good  tubers)  will  keep 
its  original  vigor  indefinitely,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  variety  can  be  much  improved  over  the  original, 
except  a  sport  or  variation  could  be  found,  and  then  it 
would  become  practically  a  new  variety.  To  raise 
one’s  seed  stock  this  way  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  separate  field ;  a  few  rows  can  be  planted  by  hand  by 
the  side  of  the  main  field,  digging  out  the  inferior  or 
degenerate  hills  separately,  treating  them  otherwise  the 
same  as  the  main  field.  When  one  raises  his  own 
planting  stock  I  believe  this  extra  work  will  pay 
grandly.  Charles  l.  todd. 

New  York. 


SELECTING  SMALL  GRAIN  SEED. 

The  Kansas  Station  has  been  testing  seed  wheat 
The  object  was  to  learn  whether  the  largest  grains 
of  wheat  were  best  for  seed.  It  was  found  that 
selecting  grain  by  size  alone  did  not  give  the  best 
seed.  While  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  favor 
of  the  larger  seed,  this  difference  was  not  sure,  and 
at  any  rate,  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  pay  to 
screen  for  this  purpose.  Experiments  were  then 
made  to  sec  if  the  denser  kernels  would  be  surer  to 
germinate.  By  “dense”  is  meant  solid,  or  the  kernels 
which  have  the  greatest  weight  in  proportion  to  size. 

The  separation  of  the  wheat  according  to  the  density 
of  the  kernels  was  accomplished  with  a  wind-blast  grader 
— the  theory  being,  and  later  by  actual  tests  was  proven, 
to  be  a  fact,  that  kernels  of  greater  density  would  fall 
first,  while  kernels  of  lesser  density  would  be  carried  far¬ 
ther  in  proportion  to  their  density,  so  that  by  catching 
the  falling  kernels  in  divisions  or  boxes  placed  at  certain 
distances  from  the  blast  they  would  be  graded  according 
to  density,  with  the  first  grade  nearest  the  blast.  The 
graders  used  iu  this  test  were  of  two  kinds.  The  first 
one  was  a  long,  tin  tube  from  which  the  kernels  were 
blown  and  allowed  to  fall  into  boxes  placed  at  certain 
distances  on  the  floor.  The  second  was  a  deep,  narrow 
channel  between  two  pieces  of  tin  closed  except  at  the 
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extreme  end,  so  that  the  kernels  were  affected  by  the  same 
blast  all  through  the  grader.  The  bottom  of  this  grader 
was  divided  into  six  divisions  that  could  be  opened  for 
the  removal  of  the  kernels  that  fell  into  them.  Both  lasts 
were  run  by  a  motor  and  a  centrifugal  fan.  The  motor 
was  so  arranged  that  the  speed  was  constant. 

In  another  case,  both  methods  were  used — that  is, 
the  grain  was  separated  first  by  running  it  in  a 
screen,  and  the  larger  kernels  were  blown  through 
the  grader.  The  test  showed  that  the  dense  or  solid 
kernels  gave  by  far  the  best  germination  and  were 
best  for  seed. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  qaestion,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
wparate  piece  of  paper.] 


TESTING  POTATOES  FOR  STARCH. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  410  on 
potato  culls  as  a  source  of  industrial  al¬ 
cohol.  This  bulletin  discusses  alcohol 
making  more  particularly  from  potatoes. 
The  amount  of  alcohol  which  can  be 
made  from  potatoes  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  starch  which  the  tubers  con¬ 
tain,  just  as  butter  making  depends  upon 
the  butter  fat  in  the  milk  or  cream. 
Consequently  in  buying  potatoes  some 
quality  test  is  required,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  selling  milk,  the  Babcock  test 
is  applied  to  determine  the  amount  of 
butter  fat.  The  test  for  potatoes  is  based 
on  a  specific  gravity.  As  is  known  starch 
is  heavier  than  water  and  will  sink  to 
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nearly  related  vegetables  on  the  same 
soil.  Especially  is  such  rotation  desir¬ 
able  when  the  crop  the  previous  year  has 
been  badly  affected.  The  most  destruc¬ 
tive  insects  that  may  be  checked  and 
sometimes  controlled  by  this  method  are 
the  cabbage,  onion  and  radish  maggot. 
Their  habits  of  attack  and  destruction 
are  practically  the  same.  Such  crop  rota¬ 
tions  will  gradually  exterminate  the  wire- 
worms,  white  grub  and  cutworms.  Short 
crop  rotations  will  never  allow  the 


worms  of  the  various  beetles  to  make 
much  headway  and  develop,  for  there 
is  too  much  disturbance  of  the  soil  and 
also  changing  of  food.  The  soil  where 
I  grew  a  very  heavy  crop  of  peas  the 
past  Summer  is  at  this  writing  covered 
with  a  dense  crop  of  Red  clover  seeded 
in  August.  When  this  is  broadcast  with 
manure  in  December  and  plowed  down 
and  left  to  the  action  of  the  frost  and 
snow,  I  shall  have  no  fear  in  planting  it 
in  early  Spring  with  onions,  cabbage  or 
radish.  I  would  rather  take  my  chances 
with  an  occasional  crop  of  Red  or  Crim¬ 
son  clover  for  protecting  the  soil  than 
depend  altogether  on  heavy  manuring 
each  succeeding  year.  There  are  onion 
growers  who  depend  on  the  same  soil 
every  year  for  a  crop  and  a  great  many 
are  fairly  successful,  however  continu¬ 
ous  cropping  in  a  commercial  line  will 
not  profit  much  for  its  owner  in  the  long 
run.  It  will  eventually  break  down  the 
soil  and  weaken  its  vitality,  leaving  it 
without  mechanical  activity  to  resist 
blights  and  insect  attacks.  Conserva¬ 
tion  should  be  the  word,  and  more  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  growing  a 
certain  portion  of  our  soil  every  year  to 
clover  or  other  green  crops  for  plowing 
down  in  the  Winter  and  Spring. 

New  Jersey.  t.  m.  white. 


the  bottom  and  the  sample  starch  test 
is  based  on  the  distance  which  the 
starch  will  fall  in  a  volume  of  water. 
The  instrument  at  Fig.  459  is  used. 
There  is  a  small  wire  basket  attached  to  a 
special  form  of  hydrometer.  This  hydro¬ 
meter  is  gauged  so  that  when  the  empty 
basket  hangs  to  it  it  will  float  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  at  the  top  of  the  water.  Ex¬ 
actly  10  pounds  of  the  potatoes  are 
taken.  They  are  thoroughly  washed  and 
then  dried.  If  necessary  one  potato  will 
be  cut  in  order  to  make  the  exact  weight. 
The  10  pounds  are  put  into  this  wire 
basket  and  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hydrometer.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
starch  the  lower  these  potatoes  will  pull 
the  hydrometer  into  the  water,  since  the 
starch  is  heavier,  and  the  gauge  is 
marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  by  the 
depth  to  which  a  hydrometer  is  pulled 
the  per  cent  of  starch  contained  in  the 
sample.  That  is  the  way  testing  is  done 
and  it  has  answered  reasonably  well  in 
practice.  It  is  said  that  potatoes  aver¬ 
age  from  14  to  20  per  cent  of  starch ; 
100  pounds  of  average  potatoes  contain¬ 
ing  17  per  cent  of  starch  will  yield  about 
1  3-10  gallons  of  denatured  alcohol. 


CROP  ROTATIONS  FOR  ONION  MAGGOT. 

The  onion  maggot  and  other  insects 
that  affect  the  onion  crop  have  been  very 
troublesome  the  last  few  years,  especially 
in  some  localities.  I  believe  from  a 
careful  observation  that  on  upland  they 
are  more  troublesome  than  on  low  or 
mucky  soils  that  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  growing  this  crop.  There 
are  several  remedies  suggested  for  these 
pests,  such  as  Bordeaux  Mixture,  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion,  etc.,  but  it  would  seem  to 
me  they  cannot  be  effectively  used  in  a 
practical  way.  The  writer  has  grown 
onions  from  sets  and  seed  for  more  than 
25  years,  and  I  have  never  been  troubled 
to  any  extent  with  these  destructive  in¬ 
sects.  I  attribute  their  absence  to  regu¬ 
larity  in  crop  rotations,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  of  cultural  methods  for 
preventing  all  insect  attacks  as  well  as 
conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  If 
choice  can  be  had  in  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  it  is  very  important  never  to  grow 
two  successive  crops  of  the  same  or 


What  am  oratory,  Brudder  Jackson?” 
“Brudder  Simmins,  I  will  elucidate 
If  you  says  black  am  white,  dat  am 
foolish.  But  if  you  says  black  AM  white 
an’  bellers  like  a  bull  an’  pounds  on  a 
table  wif  bofe  fists  dat  am  oratory,  an’ 
some  people  will  believe  you.” — Credit 
Lost. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


The 
Best 

Insecticide 

for  San  Jose  scale  and  all  scale  and 
sucking  insects  is 

VREELAND’S 

(Concentrated) 

ELECTRO 
Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

We  guarantee  it  to  contain  the  maximum  per¬ 
centage  of  soluble  sulphur— the  active  insecticide. 
Gives  a  clear,  cherry-colored  liquid,  absolutely 
free  from  sediment.  Conforms  to  State  and 
Federal  Laws. 

Packed  in  50-gal.  barrels;  30-oal.  half -barrels; 
6-gal.  cans.  Write  ;is  if  pour  dealer 
cannot  supply.  > 

THE  VREELANO  CHEMICAL  CO. 

32  Church  Street 
New  York 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft J  of  strictly  high 
|U\I  grade  rooting,  either  rubber  or  flint  coatsur- 
BBB  w*tb  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing,  better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  rooting  until  you  have  seen 


$ 


UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 


You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland.  O. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  the  leading  and  moneymaking 
O  varieties  neady  to  ship  now.  D.  RODWAY,  Hartly.Del. 


Save  Your  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Tree 
Protectors,  and  Protect  your  Trees  from 
Rabbits  and  Mice  this  Winter.  S.  W. 
Call,  Perry,  O.,  will  furnish  you  Pro¬ 
tectors  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for 
Description  and  Price. 


The  Real 
Question 

is  not  whether  plant- 
foods  are  necessary, 
but  how  to  make 
them  pay  best. 


They  will  always  pay  if  you  use  the  right  kind,  in  the  right 
amounts,  in  the  right  way. 

True  conservation  means  proper  return  to  the  soil. 

Ever)’  farmers’  meeting  should  consider  this  matter,  but  get  facts — 
not  theories.  Find  out  what  will  give  you  the  best  crops  consistent 
with  keeping  up  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  Find  out  how  to 
supplement  manures  and  clover  so  as  to  double  their  effects. 

We  will  mail  you  books,  free,  showing  you  how  to  do  this,  and  we  will  sell  you 
the  Potash  through  your  dealer,  or  direct,  in  any  amount  from  one  bag  (200  lbs.)  up. 
Potash  Pays.  Write  today  for  books  and  prices. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  ContiS^l»:cBt^r;?Md- 


TO  BE  SURE 

OF  A  GOOD 
MANURE  SPREADER 

LOOK  FOR 
THE  I  HC  MARK 


T 


•  HERE  is  one  way  to  be  sure  of  satisfaction  in  buying 
a  manure  spreader — one  way  to  be  sure  of  highest 
quality  and  greatest  value.  See  that  the  I  H  C  trade 
mark  is  on  the  spreader  you  buy.  The  proof  is  the  experience  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  careful  farmers — and  the  records  of  I  H  C  spreaders  on  their 
farms. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  efficiency,  strength,  simplicity,  and 
durability  of  I  H  C  spreaders.  First,  they  are  made  on  the  right 
principle — second,  of  the  highest  quality  materials — third,  by  master 
workmen, — and  fourth,  in  the  best  equipped  factory  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  manure  spreaders. 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

are  built  up  to  a  standard — not  down  to  a  price.  They  are  made  as 
all  manure  spreaders  ought  to  be  made.  There  is  no  experimental  or 
“freaky”  construction  in  them.  They  stand  up  and  work  perfectly 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 

Call  on  the  local  I  H  C  dealer  and  let  him  show  you  the  many 
IHC  advantages.  Note  the  easy  adjustment  of  the  feed,  enabling 
you  to  spread  just  the  right  amount  of  man¬ 
ure  in  just  the  right  places.  Note  that  the 
beater  bars  are  designed  to  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verize  every  particle  of  manure.  Note  the 
wide  tires,  the  roller-bearings,  and  light- 
draft  features.  Note  all  the  other  IHC 
features.  Then  remember  that  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  satisfaction  by  the  IHC  repu¬ 
tation. 

You  can  have  a  choice  of  three  spread¬ 
ers.  Corn  King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  are 

of  the  return  apron  type,  and  Cloverleaf 
spreaders  are  of  the  endless  apron  style.  All 
are  made  in  several  sizes  ranging  from  30  to 
70  bushels  capacity. 

If  not  convenient  to  see  the  IHC  local 
ealer  at  once,  write  direct  for  catalogues  and 
alP other  information  you  desire. 


I  H  C 

Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers  with 
information  on  bet¬ 
ter  farming.  If  you 
have  any  worthy 
question  concerning 
soils,  crops,  pests, 
fertilizer,  stock, 
etc.,  write  to  the 
IHC  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  learn  what 
our  experts  and 
others  have  found 
out  concerning  those 
subjects. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  yon  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


—200,000  Miller  and  Brandywine  Red 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Grown  on 
new  ground  and  free  from  disease. 

HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  I9IO  SPRING  1911 

VYe  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 
HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


CATALPA 


SPECIOSA  TREES 

Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

H.  C.  BOGEB8,  Box  jjj  Mechanics  burg,  Ohio 


1910. 
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THE  EDISON  CONCRETE  HOUSE. 

Last  year  wo  gave  an  account  of  the 
solid  concrete  house  which  Thomas  E. 
Edison  expects  to  make  at  low  cost.  A 
frame  of  hollow  tubes  is  set  up  in  the  ex¬ 
act  shape  of  the  proposed  house.  xiien 
a  liquid  concrete  is  poured  into  this  hol¬ 
low  frame  so  as  to  fill  it  completely.  When 
the  concrete  lias  had  time  to  harden  the 
frame  is  removed  and  the  house  stands 
complete  except  for  doors  and  windows — 
chimney,  mantels  and  all  are  there.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  our  people  have  asked  if  these 
houses  are  really  being  made.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  several  small  houses  have 
been  made.  The  condition  of  the  large 
houses  is  described  in  the  following  : 

The  moulds  for  this  work  are  com¬ 
pleted  up  to  and  including  the  second 
story,  and  work  is  still  progressing  on 
the  third  floor  and  roof.  The  work, 
however,  has  gone  very  slowly  this  sea¬ 
son,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Edison 
and  our  other  men  at  his  laboratory, 
have  been  so  very  busy  upon  the  new 
storage  battery  proposition,  both  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  special  ma¬ 
chinery  for  producing  the  batteries,  and 
the  street  car  and  omnibus  problems, 
that  the  balance  of  all  work  there  has 
been  very  secondary.  Experiments 
however,  which  have  been  tried  with 
sections  of  the  forms,  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Edison  will  successfully  ac¬ 
complish  the  work  which  he  has  started 
out  to  do,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  will  attempt  to  pour  a  house  until 
some  time  next  year.  w.  s.  mallory. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Sawdust. 

C.  E.  8.,  Setinsf/rove,  Pa. — I  have  a  lot 
100x150  feet.  Half  of  this  is  in  asparagus 
and  the  other  half  I  put  out  in  vegetables — 
corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  etc.  The 
asparagus  I  have  had  plowed  shallow  and 
cultivated  the  other  half.  I  put  on  stable 
manure  and  had  it  plowed  and  sown  with 
rye  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  This  1  intend  to 
turn  under  in  the  Spring,  and  thought  I 
would  need  no  other  fertilizer  for  this  part. 
Just  now  I  have  had  offered  me  10  or  12 
one-horse  loads  of  partly  decayed  oak  saw¬ 
dust,  having  been  used  in  an  icehouse  for 
a  number  of  years,  some  fresh  being  added 
occasionally.  They  offer  it  for  $1  if  I  have 
it  hauled  away.  Would  you  advise  putting 
it  on  the  land?  If  so,  how  thick  and  on 
which  part,  the  asparagus  or  the  rye? 

Ans. — No.  From  our  own  experience 
we  would  not  spread  this  sawdust  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  rye.  We  would  gladly  take 
it  at  the  price  and  use  it  in  any  of  the 
following  ways:  In  the  stalls  and  back 
of  the  stock  to  absorb  the  liquids;  mixed 
through  the  manure  piles;  put  in  piles  by 
itself  with  lime  scattered  through  it  as 
piled  up ;  used  as  a  mulch  around  apple 
trees  with  lime  scattered  over  it.  As  it 
is  wc  think  the  sawdust  will  sour  the 
garden  soil.  It  should  first  be  sweetened 
by  mixing  with  manure  or  liming. 


Ventilation  for  Sweet  Potato  House. 

G.  ,1.  M.,  Vineland,  N.  ,J. — Proper  ventil¬ 
ation  of  sweet  potato  storage  houses  is  an 
important  matter  here.  A  large  amount  of 
moisture  is  given  off  from  the  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  when  they  are  first  put  in  the  bin 
after  harvesting.  It  is  important  that  this 
moisture  be  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  order  to  avoid  the  spread  of  black  rot 
disease  germs.  I  am  enclosing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  sweet  potato  storage  house  which 
was  used  last  year,  but  moisture  condensed 
on  the  ceiling.  Ventilation  was  effected  by 
opening  the  windows  and  by  a  small  hole 
in  the  peak  of  the  gable  end.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  King  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion  would  be  the  proper  method  for  sweet 
potato  houses.  We  keep  the  temperature 
at  90  or  100  degrees  during  the  iirst  few 
days.  Will  you  kindly  send  this  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  King  or  some  other  physicist  and 
ask  how  large  a  ventilation  shaft  should  be 
used,  where  it  should  open  and  how  the 
windows  and  doors  should  be  managed. 

Ans. — We  are  unable  to  give  as  defi¬ 
nite  instructions  for  the  ventilation  of 
such  a  storage  house,  without  knowing 
the  temperature  conditions  which  are  re¬ 
quired  after  the  first  few  days  of  the 
sweating  period  are  passed.  If  but  lit¬ 
tle  ventilation  is  required  after  the 
sweating  period  is  passed,  two  10-inch 
galvanized  iron  outtake  flues,  rising 
through  the  ridge  of  the  roof  and  ter¬ 
minating  just  below  the  ceiling  of  each 
storage  room  (as  I  understand  the  draw¬ 
ing,  there  are  two  of  these,  one  in  the 


basement  and  one  in  the  main  part). 
These  flues  should  be  provided  with  a 
damper  to  regulate  the  amount  of  out¬ 
flow  if  there  is  danger  of  the  air  being 
too  dry.  There  must  also  be  provided 
openings  for  fresh-air  intakes  to  supply 
a  sufficient  amount  of  air  to  take  the 
place  of  that  carried  out  by  the  out- 
take  flues.  These  may  be  placed,  say 
two  on  each  side  of  the  building,  at 
the  floor  levels  where  the  fresh  air  may 
enter  directly  upon  the  hot  air  pipes. 
The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  intake 
openings  should  equal  that  of  the  out- 
take  flues  for  each  chamber  ventilated, 
and  provision  should  be  made,  probably, 
for  closing  them  when  rapid  ventilation 
is  not  desired.  f.  h.  king. 


shoujd  be  all  that  is  necessary.  In  case  1 
this  is  done,  however,  all  dirt  must  be 
removed  from  the  roof  by  mixing  up  one 
part  of  commercial  muriatic  acid  and 
four  parts  water,  using  a  whitewash 
brush  to  paint  this  on  the  concrete,  and 
immediately  after  rinse  the  same  thor¬ 
oughly  with  water,  then  apply  the  ce¬ 
ment  wash.  Another  very  good  way  of 
repairing  the  roof  and  stopping  its  leak¬ 
ing  is  to  give  two  coats  of  liquid  paraffin, 
driving  each  coat  in  with  a  painter’s 
torch.  If  the  cracks,  however,  are  large 
they  should  first  be  filled  in  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sand  and  cement. 


Repairing  A  Concrete  Roof. 

J.  B.,  London,  III. — My  concrete  roof  has 
cracked  so  that  it  leaks.  What  can  I  do 
to  repair  it? 

Ans. — The  repairing  of  cracks  in  a 
roof  depend  altogether  upon  the  size 
of  the  cracks.  If  large  cracks  they 
should  certainly  be  filled  in  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cement  and  sand,  but  if  the 
cracks  are  small  a  cement  wash  on  the 
outside  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  ce¬ 
ment  to  one  of  sand,  mixed  very  thin, 


Want  to  Know. 

Surface  Cisterns. — I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  experience  of  your  readers  with 
surface-made  cisterns.  The  object  is  to 
procure  water  for  a  dairy  and  stock  barn 
by  pipes  leading  from  cistern  to  barn.  The 
well  and  pump  are  already  located  and 
in  working  order  near  milk  and  dwelling 
house.  The  elevation  of  the  pump  is  per¬ 
haps  four  feet  above  feed  or  water  troughs 
of  dairy  barn.  About  600  feet  from  barn 
there  is  an  elevation  or  hill  higher  than 
barn  roof  top.  The  ouestion  arises,  should 
the  cistern  be  put  under  ground  on  this 
hill,  or  a  surface  cistern  made  near  well  and 
pump.  c.  a.  h. 

Ohio. 


If  your  work,  carries 
you  out-doors — little 
or  much  —  and  you 
want  to  be  free  from 
colds,  coughs  and 
dangers  of  damp  and 
wintry  weather,  and 
you  want  to  be  free 
from  weighty  over¬ 
coat  and  muffler  try 


WRIGHT’S 

Health 

Underwear 

Outside  it  is  perfect  in  finish  and 
workmanship — inside  it  is  the  fleece 
of comfortthat  makes  itdifferent  from 
all  other"health”  garments — a  weaving 
of  loops  on  loops  that  keeps  the  body 
warm, takes  up  the  perspiration,  allows 
perfect  ventilation,  without  chill. 

Wright’s  costs  no  more  than  any 
other  underwear  worth  having. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  don’t  carry 
it,  write  us. 

Book  "Dressing  forHealth,” 

Sent  Free 


WRIGHT'S 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 
75  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


Jckaffib. 

tittufaUlCOK 


Always  look  for  th*  woven 
i  label  Trademark 


Licensed  under  Selden  patent 


Protecting  the 
Overland  Fame 


When  you  think  for  a  moment  what  we  have  at  stake,  you  will  be 
utterly  sure  that  each  Overland  car  is  as  good  as  man  can  make  it. 


The  Overland  today  is  the  leading  car — the  most 
successful  ear  that  was  ever  created.  It  has  20,000 
delighted  owners,  though  the  car  is  not  three  years 
old.  And  dealers  have  already  paid  deposits  on  more 
than  18,000  of  the  new-season  models. 

The  five  Overland  factories  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  140  cars,  and  $8,000,000  has  been  invested  in  the 
highest  type  of  modern  equipment. 

All  this  is  at  stake  on  making  cars  as  good  as  cars 
can  be,  regardless  of  price. 

Our  Extreme  Care 

Every  material  used  in  any  Overland  chassis  is  as 
good  as  any  price  can  buy.  Every  feature,  regardless 
of  cost,  is  made  to  accord  with  the  best  engineering 
practice. 

The  materials  and  parts  in  every  car  are  subjected 
to  more  than  a  thousand  inspections.  We  are  told 
that  no  other  car  in  the  world  is  inspected  so  well  -as 
the  Overland. 

Each  crank  shaft  is  turned  6,000  times  in  its  bear¬ 
ings  before  being  attached  to  the  engine.  Every 
engine  is  run  for  4S  hours  before  it  is  put  in  the  car. 
Then  every  chassis,  before  the  body  is  added,  is  given 
at  least  two  severe  road  tests.  We  have  too  much  at 
stake  to  take  any  chances  on  an  Overland  car  being 
right. 

t 

How  We  Saved  28  Per  Cent 

Yet,  despite  this  care,  we  have  cut  the  cost  of  Over¬ 
lands  2S  per  cent  in  the  past  two  years.  That  means, 
on  the  average,  $200  per  car. 

We  have  done  this  by  equipping  our  plants  with 
modern  automatic  machinery.  We  have  acres  upon 
acres  of  wonderful  machines,  each  of  which  has  re¬ 
duced  the  cost  of  some  part.  The  investment  required 
has  exceeded  $3,000,000. 

As  a  result,  the  Overland  sells  cars  of  the  highest 
grade  for  less  than  any  other  maker. 


22  Attractive  Models 

The  Overland  line  for  1911  includes  22  models — 
from  20  to  85-horsepower — from  $775  to  $1,675.  All 
are  4-cylinder  cars. 

You  can  meet  any  idea  about  size,  style  or  power 
at  a  lower  cost  than  in  any  other  line. 

These  models  include  all  the  latest  designs — three 
torpedo  roadsters,  one  torpedo  touring  car,  and  sev¬ 
eral  styles  of  fore-door  bodies. 

On  several  models  you  are  offered  the  option  of 
fore  doors  or  open  front.  And  the  fore-door  models, 
if  you  select  them,  cost  no  extra  price.  Note  that 
other  makers  tax  you  extra  for  these  new  designs. 

Prices  for  1911 

We  are  making  a  4-cylinder  roadster — 20-horse- 
power — 96-inch  wheel  base — for  $775.  It  is  easily 
capable  of  45  miles  an  hour. 

Our  25-horsepower  touring  car  sells  this  year  for 
$1,000.  That’s  nine  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Your 
choice  of  five  styles  of  bodies. 

Our  30-horsepower  models,  with  fore  doors  or  with¬ 
out,  sell  for  $1,250.  The  wheel  base  is  110  inches. 
All  of  these  prices  include  five  lamps  and  magneto. 
We  are  making  both  the  pedal  control  and  the  sliding 
gear  transmission. 


Please  send  us  this  coupon  for  our  1911  Book, 
showing  all  the  styles  and  giving  all  specifications. 
It  shows  everything  that's  new  in  automobiles.  There 
is  an  Overland  dealer  in  nearly  every  locality. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

(Licensed  Under  Selden  patent) 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  mail  the  1911  bool(  to 
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GOOD  STOCK  FOR  A  TOAD  FARM. 

On  page  855  we  told  of  an  Englishman 
who  was  said  to  come  to  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  a  “toad  farm.”  As 
usual  our  readers  are  prepared  to  help  out 
the  aspiring — so  here  is  an  Ohio  man  with 
just  the  toad  to  head  this  new  farm. 

I  would  like  to  relate  our  experience  with 
a:great  important  toad,  and  if  the  man  who 
is  contemplating  a  toad  farm  would  like  to 
secure  him  to  lead  his  flocks,  or  preside 
over  his  ponds  and  swamps,  perhaps  we 
can  find  him  and  send  him  on.  I  had  a 
flock  of  IJufT  Orpington  chicks  about  two 
weeks  old  running  about,  and  in  the  flower 
garden  one  morning  one  of  the  chicks  be¬ 
gan  screaming  as  loudly  as  a  chick  cati 
yell,  which  took  us  to  the  window  in  great 
haste.  We  could  see  that  something  was 
holding  the  chick  fast,  but  shortly  he 
pulled  loose  and  ran  to  his  mother  in  the 
coop.  Some  dark  object  kppt  leaping 
through  the  grass,  making  vain  attempts  at 
a  recapture,  and  upon  investigation  we 
found  an  immense  toad  to  be  the  culprit. 
Ills  great  body  could  have  contained  two 
such  sized  chickens,  and  his  mouth  was  so 
broad  he  could  have  swallowed  a  much 
larger  object  We.  carried  him  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  garden  and  put  him  among  the 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  but  the  next 
morning  he  was  back  at  the  house  in  the 
flower  garden,  presumably  watching  for  an¬ 
other  chance  at  the  little  Orpingtons.  In  re¬ 
lating  the  facts  to  different  persons  it  is 
met  with  laughter  and  often  ridicule,  and 
that  they  “had  never  known  of  a  harmless 
toad  catching  or  attempting  to  catch 
chickens.”  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  ■ 
subject,  and  what  is  known  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  age  of  a  toad  ?  1  would  judge  this  fel¬ 

low  to  be  a  veritable  antique,  perhaps  hail¬ 
ing  from  the  prehistoric  ages.  it.  d. 

Shepard,  Ohio. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  following  report  is  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  The 
bullfrog  certainly  has  the  “stomach  of  an 
ostrich.” 

“Toads,  like  frofes,  will  devour  any  mov¬ 
ing  object  of  suitable  size.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  very  large  toads  may  occasionally 
devour  young  chickens.  We  have,  however, 
no  positive  record  covering  this  point.  On 
several  occasions  nestling  birds  have  been 
found  among  the  stomach  contents.  Bull¬ 
frogs,  which  grow  very  much  larger  than 
toads,  occasionally  are  quite  destructive  to 
young  ducks.  In  our  own  experience  we 
have  taken  from  the  stomachs  of  large  frogs 
a  full-fledged  oriole,  water  thrush,  small 
turtles,  snake  12  inches  long,  full-grown 
meadow  mice,  and  numerous  other  forms  of 
animal  life. 

“Comparatively  little  has  been  learned  in 
regard  to  the  normal  length  of  life  of  the 
commoner  animals  which  are  familiar  to 
us.  It  has  been  stated  that  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  toads  have  been  kept  under  observa¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  25  years.  There  is  no 
certain  way  of  determining  the  longevity  of 
animals,  since  the  unnatural  conditions  con¬ 
nected  with  confinement  may  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  some  and  a  detriment  to  others.” 

A.  K.  FISHEU. 
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Crops  for  Peat  Meadow. 

I  have  a  peat  meadow  that  has  burned 
off  about  10  inches  deep,  but  have  been 
able  to  plow  it  this  Fall.  I  am  unable  to 
drain  more  than  four  inches  from  top  sur¬ 
face.  What  crop  would  be  most  successful  ? 
Can  I  grow  hay  or  corn?.  w.  k.  h. 

In  a  dry  season  you  could  probably  start 
corn  .early  enough  to  make  a  crop.  The 
best  grass  we  have  found  for  such  soil  is 
Bed-top  with  a  small  quantity  of  Timothy. 
This  gives  an  excellent  feeding  hay,  but 
does  not  sell  as  well  as  pure  Timothy. 


Handling  Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  about  1,000  Gandy  strawberry 
plants  that  have  made  a  fair  growth,  but 
in  cutting  off  the  runners  up  under  the  hill 
the  runners  that  are  cut  off  try  to  set  a 
new  plant.  Shall  I  raise  up  the  leaves  of 
the  old  plant  and  cut  runners  close  to  hill 
or  just  leave  alone?  H.  M. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

We  leave  these  close-by  plants  and  let 
them  form  part  of  the  hill.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  are  setting  the  plants  far¬ 
ther  apart.  The  “hill”  when  finished  is  a 
cluster  of  plants  growing  in  a  close  bunch, 
and  covering  a  space  larger  than  the  top 
of  a  peck  measure.  The  runners  which 
start  out  beyond  this  bunch  arc  cut  off. 


Lime  on  Pasture. 


Will  lime  on  a  pasture  lot  benefit  it  any? 
There  was  a  lot  of  sour  grass  on  this  land 
last  year.  I  had  it  manured  two  years  ago, 
and  seeded  in  Timothy  and  clover,  but  it 
seems  to  lack  something.  Will  lime  (air 
slaked)  benefit  the  hay  field?  P.  F.  B. 

Long  Island. 

We  have  received  only  partial  and  slow 
results  from  spreading  lime  on  top  of  a 
sod  and  leaving  it  there.  The  right  way 
to  use  lime  is  to  work  it  into  the  soil.  This 
can  be  done  after  a  fashion  by  spreading  on 
the  sod  and  scratching  over  with  a  spike 
harrow,  but  results  from  this  are  greatly 


inferior  to  plowing  or  chopping  the  soil  and 
then  liming.  The  lime  will  help  when  used 
as  you  suggest,  but  this  is  not  the  best 
way  to  put  it  on. 

Clearing  Rough  Land. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  best  way 
of  cleariug  land  of  stone  weighing  from  j 
say  50  to  150  pounds  each,  and  of  saplings 
and  young  trees  measuring  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  diameter.  si.  B.. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

We  haul  such  stones  away  on  a  stone 
boat  and  dump  them  into  ditches.  For 
smaller  stones  a  rake  of  some  kind  ought 
to  be  used.  We  expect  to  try  a  clam  rake 
— which  looks  as  if  it  might  work.  For 
trees  of  that  size  we  would  dig  with  a 
grub  hoe. 

Paixt  on  Apple  Tkees. — Your  corre¬ 
spondents  who  report  injury  to  apple  trees 
by  painting  with  white  lead  and  oil  evi¬ 
dently  applied  a  solid  coat  of  the  material. 
To  apply  an  even  coat  of  paint  on  a  tree  ' 
requires  a  thick  paint  and  a  heavy  appli-  ' 
cation ;  this  is  likely  to  cause  injury.  Four  J 
years  ago  a  young  apple  orchard  planted  in  ! 
a  new  clearing  was  being  badly  injured  by 
the  gnawing  of  mice  and  rabbits.  We  ap¬ 
plied  a  light  coat  of  white  lead  and  oil 
merely  streaking  the  bark,  covering  barely 
one-third  of  the  surface.  The  gnawing  im¬ 
mediately  ceased.  In  the  Fall  of  the  third 
year,  thereafter  the  rodents  renewed  their 
nibbling,  and  we  gave  the  trees  another 
light  application  of  paint,  and  have  suf¬ 
fered  no  further  injury  to  date.  One  appli¬ 
cation  seems  effective  for  two  years.  No 
Injury  to  the  trees,  from  the  paiut,  was 
observable.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  light 
covering  of  paint  will  discourage  borers,  as 
we  have  little  trouble  with  them  on  either 
painted  or  unpainted  trees. 

New  Jersey.  J.  e.  kuhns. 

Timothy  Grass  Killed.- — In  September 
we  had  a  discussion  regarding  a  Timothy 
meadow  in  Indiana  on  which  the  grass 
died  out  in  large  patches.  Various  themes 
were  advanced  to  account  for  this  failure. 
Our  guess  was  that  the  grass  stood  too 
long  and  was  then  cut  too  closely,  thus 
injuring  the  little  “bulb”  near  the  root  of 
the  Timothy  plant.  The  owner  of  the  field 
now  writes  : 

“I  am  satisfied  that  your  own  theory  is 
the  correct  one.  The  grass  was  cut  just 
after  a  rain  succeeded  by  great  heat,  and 
it  was  cut  too  closely.  The  soil  is  uni¬ 
form,  the  season  was  not  dry  and  the  field 
is  well  drained,  so  the  premises  of  your 
experts  are  not  good  and  their  conclusion 
incorrect.  The  grass  was  dead  ripe,  as 
rain  had  prevented  cutting  earlier,  and 
the  crowns  were  exposed  and  scalded.” 


THIS  CALK  IN  A  SHOE 

SAVES  $5.00  FOR  YOU 

IT  is  the  Ring-Point — the  improved  “Tool  Steel  Center.”  It  will 
outwear  any  other  calk  and  is  self-sharpening.  Stop  right  now 
paying  money  for  the  old-fashioned  sharpening  of  your  horses’ 
shoes.  It  is  expensive  and  consumes  too  much  time.  Ring-Points 
can  be  put  on  in  a  few  minutes  and  stay  sharp  right  down  to  the 
shoe.  .  This  is  due  to  the  wedge  shape  center  of  genuine  tool  steel. 
Don’t  waste  your  money  on  wire-pin  centers  which  often  drop  out  but 
go  to  your  horseshoer  today  and  get  a  box  of 

Rowe  RING-POINT  Calks 

If  they  don’t  prove  satisfactory  return  them  with  the  label  on  the  box  and  this  ad  and 
get  your  money  hack.  If  you  can’t  buy  them  send  us  your  horsesboer’s  name  and  address 
with  the  size  and  quantity  you  want,  and  we  will  have  you  supplied  at  the  regular  price. 

We  will  send  you  a  free  valuable  book-, 
let,  "300  Short  Stories  for  Home-owner  x.”  First 
ten  requests  from  each  town  -null  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  split  samples  of  Ring-Point  and 
wire-pin  center  calks.  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 

THE  ROWE  CALK  SELLING  CO., 

4700  MECHANIC  STREET.  -:-  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

H OltSESH  OEltS  PROTECTED 


WORE  130  DAYS,  2,470  MILES 

Glen.  N.  Y.,  April  1L 

The  Rowe  Calk  Selling  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  Riven  your  calks  a  thorough  trial. 
I  used  them  on  the  horse  ISO  days,  S.170  miles,  on  all 
kinds  of  roads,  driving  the  stage  from  Charleston  tQ 
Glen,  Fulton  vibe  and  Fonda  and’back,  19  miles.  They 
are  the  best  calks  I  ever  used,  give  longer  nervier  and 
wear  sharper.  Yours  truly,  Cady  Davis. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


THIS  sawing  rig  fills  a  long  felt 
*  want  for  sawing  large  timber. 

It  is  ample,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  market. 
We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  mills. 
Get  our  prices  on  canvas  belting,  they  will  surprise  you. 

Write  for  hill  information  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 
14  State  Street,  NORWICH.  NEW  YORK. 


v; K  want  every  community  to 
W  rrai r/.e  the  advantages  of  us¬ 
ing  Ann  Arbor  Gasoline  Lamps.  We 
will,  for  aahort  time,  send  on  recoipt 
of  $1  00  our  Model  114  lamp, as  shown  in 
the  cut,  in  brass  or  oxidised  copper,  pre- 

rid.  to  any  part  of  U.  S.  Give  100  can- 
power  light  at  cost  of  less  than  %c.  per 
hour.  If  not  satisfactory  return  after  30  days 
and  we  will  refund  money.  We  mean  exactly 
this.  Kefs,  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Agent*  wanted. 
Send"  for  complete  catalog.  Superior  Mlg. 
<Jo.,  305 Second  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Price  $10  and  Up> 

Earn  $10  a  day  and  more,  easily, 
sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  and  neighbors  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

The  Hertzler  &  Zook  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
saw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices-finest 
tested  materials.  Easier  than 
other  saws  to  operate  because 
the  stick  sits  low  and  the 
saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
as  you  start  work.  It  is 
the  only  saw  made,  sel!- 
lngat  |10,  to  which  a  rlppng 
table  can  be  added.  Write  for 
circular  and  save  money. 
Hertzler  A  Zook  Co.,  Box  3 

iiollcvLlle,  Fa. 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
"  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


Extra  Offer! 

To  Readers  of  Rural  New-Yorker 


^RM-^IRESIDE/, 

The  National  Farm  Paper  /  M 


W5J R 

ESTABLISHED 
1877 


Your  Money  Back 
If  Not  Satisfied 


Here  is  What  You  Will  Get 

One  wonderful  selling  lesson  with  each  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
It  is  printed  twice  each  month— on  the  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 
You  get  these  selling  lessons  when  they  are  the  most  useful  to  you. 

You  also  get  267  selling'  secrets  in  Book  Form.  For  the  publishers 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  have  published  a  remarkable  book  of  selling 
secrets,  a  book  of  one  hundred  pages,  containing  267  different  facts 
about  selling  farm  products.  This  book  is  the  result  of  the  investigation 
by  41  successful  farmers,  farm  writers  and  agricultural  experts  all  over 
the  country. 

And  this  besides.  Every  subscriber  of  Farm  and  Fireside  gets  Free 
Information  Service  on  market  conditions,  selling  prices,  consumers’ 
prices,  grocery  and  meat  market  prices,  or  any  other  advice  or  informa¬ 
tion  you  ask  for  at  any  time.  Remember  this  is  also  free. 


Farm  and  Fireside  Gives  rDTC 
267  Selling  Secrets  and  fnfr 
24  Profit-Making  Lessons 

WITH  EVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 

Please  read  the  facts  about  the  wonderful  new  sub¬ 
scription  offer  of  America’s  great  agricultural  paper, 
Farm  and  Fireside.'  Farm  and  Fireside  Wants  50,000 
new  subscriptions  in  sixty  days,  to  reach  the  half  million 
mark.  So  an  extraordinary  offer  is  made  to  immediately 
secure  the  yearly  subscription  of  every  reader  of  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Every  farmer  and  every  farmer’s  wife  knows  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  of  the  country  tell  how  to  increase  farm  yields;  bow 
to  feed  stock;  how  to  produce  more  ou  the  farm! 

But  there  is  only  one  farm  paper  which  makes  a  specialty  of 
teaching  selling  so  that  you  can  get  all  that  your  products  ' of 
every  kind  are  really  worth.  That  is  wliy  tills  offer  is  published 
here,  because  no  matter  how  many  papers  you  may  be  reading, 
you  need  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  its  selling  help. 

Just  realize  the  difference  between  your  prices  for  eggs  and 
wiiat  the  Chicago  or  New  York  family  pays!  Think  of  ii!  Con¬ 
sider  what  you  get  for  chick  ns  and  poultry  and  what  the  man 
who  eats  them  pays.  Think  of  wiiat  you  get  for  beef,  sheep  or 
hogs  and  the  pound  price  your  city  cousin  lias  to  pay.  Why  the 
great  difference  between  what  you  receive  for  butter  and  wiiat 
the  grocer  gets? 

Who  pockets  the  difference?  Someone  gets  it. 

You  don’t  sell  at  the  right  place.  Or  you  don’t  sell  at  the  right 
moment.  You  would  get  far  more  if  you  knew  just  where,  irhen 
and  how  to  sell.  And  all  the  increase  you  would  get  would  be 
clear  proiit. 

You  can  get  more  money  just  as  well  as  not.  Because  Farm 
and  Fireside  tells  you  how.  You  can  have  selling  facts  that 
mean  money  in  your  pocket  if  you  subscribe  now  for  Farm  and 
Fireside.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  50  cents  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Your  50  Cents  Back  if  Not  Satisfied ! 

You  can  see  that  all  this  is  worth  a  fortune  to  any  farmer  in  America 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  that  farm  is  one  acre  or  a  thousand 
But  if  you  do  not  think  Farm  and  Fireside  and  its  24  free  selling  lessons 
its  267  selling  secrets  and  its  free  information  service  are  worth  many 
times  50c,  just  write  us  and  say — “I  am  not  satisfied” — and  you  get  your 
money  hack.  Every  reader  of  this  paper  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
grand  offer  by  sending  50c  today. 


FARM  and  FIRESIDE 

For  35  years  a  giant  among  agricultural  papers 


Dept.  53 

SPRINGFIELD 

OHIO 


J®10. 
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VARIETIES  OF  APPLES  FOR  OHIO. 

F.  TV.  B.,  Begley,  O. — I  would  like  to 
have  some  advice  regarding  selecting  va¬ 
riety  of  apple  trees  for  a  12-acre  orchard- 
I  am  located  in  eastern  Ohio,  Columbiana 
Co.  Would  the  Stayman  Winesap  be  profit¬ 
able  in  this  latitude?  Is  it  an  early  bearer 
and  thrifty  grower?  Has  anyone  bad  ex¬ 
perience  with  Sweet  clover  in  orchard,  to 
be  used  as  mulch?  I  understand  it  is  a 
rank  grower  and  would  not  have  to  be 
reseeded. 

Ans. — The  inquirer  does  not  state 
what  season  he  prefers  to  have  his  apples 
mature,  but  from  the  acreage  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  the  planting  is  to  be  of  Winter 
varieties.  He  is  located  sufficiently'  far 
north  to  '  be  unquestionably  in  the 
“Baldwin  latitude"  of  Ohio,  and  this 
variety  would  no  doubt  be  a  profitable 
one  for  him  to  plant  freely.  The  Stay- 
man  is  very  promising — especially  from 
central  Ohio  southward.  It  may  prove 
to  do  well  even  as  far  north  as  Colum¬ 
biana  County.  The  young  trees  as  a 
rule  do  not  show  as  highly-colored  fruit 
as  trees  that  are  older,  and  comparative 
dullness  of  color  is  one  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Stayman.  The  Stayman  at 
the  experiment  station,  in  1909,  devel¬ 
oped  beautiful  color,  but  the  trees  are 
now  10  or  17  years  old.  Previous  to 
1909  there  had  been  poor  coloring.  The 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  Golden  should  be 
among  the  varieties  profitable  for  the  in¬ 
quirer  to  grow.  If  the  trees  could  be 
found  I  should  also  highly  recommend 
the  Baltimore — one  of  the  most  depend¬ 
able  and  profitable  apples  at  our  experi¬ 
ment  station,  which  is  in  the  same  lati¬ 
tude.  Canada  Red  is  also  one  of  the 
good  varieties  for  northern  Ohio.  North¬ 
ern  Spy  does  excellently  for  early  Win¬ 
ter  market,  but  is  longer  in  coming  into 
bearing  than  Grimes  and  Jonathan, 
which  will  probably  be  more  profitable  in 
the  long  run.  There  are  a  great  list  of 
newer  varieties  that  might  be  mentioned, 
but  as  it  takes  many  years  to  determine 
the  real  value  of  varieties  for  commer¬ 
cial  planting,  it  is  safer  to  “stay  by”  the 
better  known  and  dependable  old  ones. 
Personally,  I  do  not  know  of  any  or¬ 
chards  in  which  Sweet  clover  is  being 
used.  I  am  not  favorably  impressed 
with  coarse  growing  plants  of  other 
species  which  I  have  observed  growing 
in  orchards.  A  smooth,  thickly  set  cov¬ 
ering  of  finer  grasses  is  preferable. 
When  a  coarse,  heavy  growing  class  of 
plants  is  utilized  for  this  purpose  there 
is  left,  after  cutting,  a  very  unpleasant 
crop  of  stubble  to  work  over  and  among, 
with  much  almost  bare  surface  of  the 
soil  exposed  to  the  parching  sun  where 
the  large  plants  have  shaded  and  killed 
out  practically  all  the  finer  growths. 
The  Sweet  clover  would  be  all  right  for 
mulching,  but  I  should  prefer  to  grow 
it  upon  some  waste  part  of  the  farm,  if 
such  an  area  exists,  and  haul  it  to  the 
orchard,  endeavoring  to  secure  an  or¬ 
chard  covering  of  Blue  grass,  Red-top, 


other  countries,  and  this  statement  holds 
true  with  regard  to  this  grass.  It  is  known 
under  the  name  of  large  water-grass  and 
golden  crown-grass,  and  has  been  tried 
quite  extensively  in  this  country.  In  the 
Southern  States  it  appears  to  be  at  home, 
and  may  give  fair  results  there,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  of  economic 
importance  in  the  North.  On  applying  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  infor¬ 
mation  we  received  the  following  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  matter.  Our  advice  is 
not  to  spend  time  or  money  on  this  grass 
in  the  Northern  States. 

“It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  this  grass 
should  have  received  such  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  as  it  has  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
led  many  farmers  to  go  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  in  testing  it  in  sections 
where  it  is  by  no  means  adapted.  The 
grass,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  a  native 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities  it  is  quite  valuable  as  a  hay  and 
pasture  grass.  The  areas  upon  which  it 
grows  in  pure  culture  are  by  no  means 
large,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  valuable  on 
account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  for¬ 
age  produced.  We  have  conducted  numer¬ 
ous  tests  with  this  grass  on  cultivated  land, 
but  so  far  our  results  have  not  been  very 
satisfactory.  Although  the  grass  does  well 
in  many  places  on  unbroken  land,  it  does 
not  seem  to  thrive  under  cultivation.  While 
the  grass  has  undoubtedly  proven  a  valuable 
forage  plant  in  Australia,  It  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  it  will  ever  be  very  popu¬ 
lar  as  a  cultivated  crop  in  any  portion  of 
this  country.”  o.  h.  powbll. 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Why  Timothy  Killed  Out. 

J.  It.  II.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — I  have  a  i 
Timothy  meadow  seeded  according  to  the  1 
Clark  method  in  190S,  and  from  which  a 
good  crop  was  taken  this  season.  Grass 
was  slow  in  ripening  and  cutting  was  about 
two  weeks  later  than  usual,  so  that  it  was 
about  July  20  when  the  ground  was  bare. 
About  three  acres  have  never  been  green 
since  and  are  now  as  brown  as  in  Winter 
and  apparently  dead.  Just  after  cutting 
there  was  much  rain  followed  by  hot 
weather.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  why 
it  died?  Was  it  scalded?  The  rest  of  the 
meadow  is  all  right,  green  and  growing. 
There  was  no  lack  of  rain.  Potash  and 
phosphate  in  proper  quantities  were  put  on 
last  Fall,  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Spring 
in  two  doses.  Why  did  it  die? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know.  It  might  be  j 
due  to  any  of  the  following  causes — or  ; 
others:  The  soil  may  be  sour  or  have,1 
spots  somewhat  like  the  “alkali”  in  , 
western  soils.  The  grass  may  have  been 
cut  too  late  and  too  close.  In  such  cases 
we  have  known  Timothy  to  fail  in  a  very 
dry  season.  The  soil  may  be  a  sticky 
clay  in  spots  and  poorly  drained.  In 
such  case  in  a  dry  season  the  soil  would 
bake  hard  on  such  spots,  and  the  grass 
being  rooted  quite  shallow  would  die  out 
when  its  roots  were  destroyed.  This  is 
not  uncommon.  Red-top  stands  such 
treatment  better  than  Timothy. 

Storing  Beets. — If  P.  M.  S.,  page  1007, 
will  pack  beets  in  barrels  using  a  filling  of 
forest  leaves  and  put  them  in  a  dry  cool 
cellar  he  can  dig  up  good  fresh  ones  for 
college  students  from  October,  1910,  till 
October,  1911.  Then  he  can  use  same 
barrels  and  pack  more.  rr.  c. 

New  York. 


MADE  of  indestruct- 
ible  Asbestos 
(Rock)  Fibre  and 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt, 
the  great  weather-proofer, 
J-M  Asbestos  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing  is  literally  a  pliable 
stone.  Fire,  acids,  gases, 
chemical  fumes,  heat  or 
cold  have  no  effect  upon 
it.  It  is  therefore  practi¬ 
cally  indestructible . 


And  because  of  its  stone 
nature,  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 
never  needs  painting  or  gravel¬ 
ing.  Its  first  cost  is  its  only 
cost. 

\  •  • 

Asbestos  being  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  heat  and  cold,  this 
roofing  keeps  a  building  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 


Think  what  a  protection 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  would 
be  to  your  building  and  what 
it  would  save  you  in  paint  and 
repair  bills?  It  is  adapted  for 
any  building  anywhere. 

Most  hardware  and  lumber 
dealerssell  J-M  Asbestos  Roof¬ 
ing.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
keep  it,  write  our  nearest  branch 
for  Samples  and  Booklet  E  48 


H.  W.  JOHNS -MANVILLE  CO. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Detroit 


Kansas  City 
London 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  York 
New  Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
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For  Canada 


TIIF  CANADIAN  FI.  W.  JOHNS- 
MANVILLK  CO..  LIMITED 


MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Montreal,  Que. 


Will  You  A  coopt  a 

Bull  Dog  Feed  Grinder 

On  lO  Days'  Trial? 

ask  you  to  take  our  word 
it  will  do.  Just  prove  its 
you  by  actual  use.  Write 
today,  and  select  the 
you  want. 

CROWN  POINT  MFC.  CO., 

204  E-  Road.  Crown  Point.  Ind. 


VICTOR  FEED  MILLS 


Grind  fine  or  coarse.  Triple 
Beared,  strong,  durable,  easy 
running  and  suitable  for  all 
farm  requirements.  Grind  ear 
com  and  all  small  grains.  Do 
your  own  grinding  during  odd 
hours  and 

SAVE  MONEY 

Every  farmer  should  own 
a  Victor  Mill.  It  will  soon  pay 
for  itself.  Writo  for  catalog. 
Variety  of  styles  and  sizes  for 
Engine  or  Horse.  Wo  build  the 
best  Safety  Steel  Saw  Machine. 

VICTOR  FEED  MILL  CO. 
BOX  129  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


When  you  writo  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal. '  see  guarantee  page  10. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

8BLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


Use  a  HERCULES 


All-Steel  Triple-Power 


Stump  Puller  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  at  our  risk  now  | 
with  a  famous  Hercules  on  30  days’  Free  Trial. 
Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps 
out,  roots  and  all,  400%  stronger  than  any 
other  puller  made.  Triple  power  attachment 
means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump 
puller  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with 
Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all 
bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished 
and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing 
power,  making  q  it  extremely  light-running. 

|  Hitch  on  to  any  stump 

400  %  and  the 

Power  __  L  Stump  is  Bound 

Come 

Also  pulls  largest- 
sized  green  trees, 
hedgerows, 
etc.  Don’t  risk 
dangerous 
and  costly 
dynamite.  It 
only  shatters 
s  ‘.imp  and  leaves 
roots  In  ground. 
Save  big  money 
by  getting  our 
and  free  trial  oil  or.  Also 
special  proposition  to 
first  buyers  where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a 
postal  card  today.  Address 


FREE  BOOKS 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

130  17th  Street.  Centerville,  Iowa 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 


Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
ana  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  mill. 
Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog 


THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  Box  229  Springfield,  Ohio 


etc.,  with  admixture  of  Alsike  clover. 
Any  kind  of  waste  vegetable  matter  can 
profitably  be  utilized  for  using  as?  a  mulch 
beneath  the  trees.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  the  fact  that  among 
the  bills  of  southeastern  Ohio ‘there  is 


Last  Year’s  Rock-Bottom  Price 
On  This  Year’s  Greatly  Improved 


being  done  more  mulching  this  Autumn 
than  ever  before.  The  growers  on  these 
rough  lands  have  “caught  the  point,” 
and  every  forkful  of  material  that  will 
serve  as  a  mulch  is  being  utilized  in  this 
way  instead  of  burning  it  as  in  former 
years.  Many  orchardists  report  excel¬ 
lent  results  from  mulching  done  early 
last  Spring — their  best  apples  came  from 
the  mulched  trees.  f.  h.  ballou. 


A  MUCH-PRAISED  AUSTRALIAN  GRASS. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from 
people  who  asked  about  the  grass  known  as 
Paspalum  dilatatum.  It  appeal’s  that  sev¬ 
eral  articles  have  been  written  in  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  giving  an  account  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  in  Australia  with  this  grass.  The 
plant  has  been  praised  extravagantly  for 
its  behavior  in  Australia,  and  a  number  of 
our  readers  have  read  these  reports  and  now 
think  they  can  expect  equally  good  results 
with  the  grass  in  this  country.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  wise  to  figure  on  results  obtained  in 


QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILLS 


Although  Quaker  City  Mills  have  been  given  added  improve¬ 
ments  recently,  which  put  them  still  farther  ahead  of  any  other 
mill — although  the  price  would  have  to  be  much  higher  if  sold 
through  dealers — you  can  get  one  now  for  the  same  low  price  of 
last  year  when  Quaker  City  Mills  set  a  new  record  for  values. 

Direct  From  Factory— Freight  Paid 

Note  particularly  that  this  offer  is  on  Quaker 
City  Mills — the  grinders  that  have  been  the 
standard  of  quality  for  over  41  years — 
the  mills  that  are  more  widely 


E  13a 
D10  All 


ca  &  h  13 


11  Sizes— 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


and  more  favorably  known  than  all  other  makes  put  together.  You  can 
prove,  at  our  risk,  that  the  Quaker  City  is  all  we  claim,  that  it  is  the  mill 
you  want,  before  you  pay  us  a  penny.  Send  your  name  for 

Our  Free  Trial — No  Money  Down  Oiler 

which  enables  you  to  pick  out  the  Quaker  City  Mill  that  suits  your 
requirements  out  of  our  complete  line  of  11  sizes  and  22  styles— to  try  at 
our  risk.  Convince  yourself  that  it  grinds  faster,  does  better  work,  needs 
less  power,  less  attention,  and  meets  a  greater  range  of  requirements 
than  any  other  grinder  at  any  price.  From  grinding  ear  corn  to  making 
Graham  flour— grinds  soft  and  wet  as  well  as  dry  corn — you’ll  find  a 
Quaker  City  superior.  If  not  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Better  Than  Ever  Before— Grinds  Husks 

The  new  attachment  grinds  husks  with  the  cobs  and  corn. 
You  can  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  exclusive  im¬ 
provement.  Saves  money  on  feed,  takes  the  place  of  roughage. 
Shuck  feed  prevents  scouring.  Get  all  tho  facts  about  this 
new  improvement. 

Big  Feed  Mill  Book  Free 

Send  your  name  now  for  our  Free  Quaker  City  Feed  Mill 
Book.  Remember— new  Improvements,  same  low  price— freight 
paid  —  no  money  in  advance,  liberal  free  trial — absolute 

guarantee.  ^  &  STRAlJB  &  COMPANY 

3737  Filbert  Street 
PHILADEI  PHI  A,  PA., 

The  Machinery  Warehouse, 
3707  S.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  19, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Balanced  Rations. — I  consider  the 
following  about  the  most  remarkable 
question  ever  sent  us: 

I  would  like  to  inquire  from  you  as  to 
the  subject  of  properly  feeding  farm  bands. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  what  class  of  food  they  can  be  fed, 
and  the  approximate  quantity  which  they 
require?  Do  they  require  meat  three  times 
a  day?  If  you  can  give  me  suggestions  for 
a  weekly  menu  I  should  appreciate  it. 

People  have  asked  many  questions 
about  feeding  farm  animals  on  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  but  when  you  group  the 
hired  man  with  them  you  get  me  off 
into  deep  water.  Just  now  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  our  horses  a  grain  ration  of  oats, 
rye  and  corn  ground  together.  Now  if 
.  you  had  a  slave  or  a  serf  under  you  I 
have  no  doubt  you  could  feed  him  on 
this  same  mixture  baked  or  boiled ;  make 
him  eat  it  and  keep  him  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order.  Very  likely  some  of  the  very 
hired  hands  who  demand  meat  and  a 
“balanced  ration”  here  had  very  poor 
fare  at  their  old  homes  in  Europe.  I 
have  known  Italians  and  Huns  when 
woiking  by  the  day  and  boarding  them¬ 
selves  to  keep  in  good  order  on  rye 
bread,  onions  and  cheese.  When  they 
came  to  work  for  wages  and  board 
(some  one  else  paying  for  the  board) 
they  demanded  meat  and  other  food 
which  they  hardly  tasted  before. 

The  hired  man  is  a  human  being. 
Both  the  employer  and  the  man  should 
realize  that  fact — the  first  by  providing 
a  man’s  food  and  the  latter  by  eating  it 
like  a  man.  I  never  saw  a  good  work¬ 
man  yet  who  did  not  eat  plenty  of  food, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  “stuffer”  who 
was  worth  much.  The  “staffer”  simply 
lives  to  eat.  He  will  eat  about  all  you 
put  on  the  table  and  then  watch  the 
clock  until  the  next  meal.  Such  men  are 
like  the  hens  in  a  flock  that  get  to  the 
dough  trough  first,  fill  up  and  then  go 
on  the  roost  to  rest  up  for  the  next 
meal.  Mr.  Cosgrove,  of  Connecticut,  has 
told  me  that  when  lie  first  went  to  his 
farm  he  hired  one  of  these  “stuffers”  to 
cut  wood.  This  man  nearly  ate  them 
out  of  house  and  home,  and  barely  cut 
wood  enough  to  keep  them  warm.  Any 
hired  man  who  is  worth  his  wages 
should  be  well  fed  or  food  that  suits 
him.  No  man  expec'  to  feed  a  horse 
or  a  cow  on  anyth'  ,  he  may  happen  to 
have  in  the  barn  .id  then  expect  them 
to  do  work  or  ve  milk  as  they  should. 
The  theory  of  a  balanced  ration  for  ani¬ 
mals  is  to  give  them  what  they  need. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  also  to  give  them  what  they  like. 
Within  reasonable  limits-  a  hired  man 
ought  to  be  fed  in  much  the  same  way. 
When  you  get  a  man  in  jail  or  in  the 
army  or  navy  you  can  feed  him  about 
what  you  like,  but  an  American  farm 
hand  is  neither  a  jail  bird  nor  a  soldier. 
When  there  are  many  of  them  it  would 
pay  to  hire  one  of  their  own  countrymen 
to  take  the  contract  for  feeding  them. 
They  will  usually  be  satisfied  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  and 
the  coarser  cuts  of  meat.  It  is  different 
where  you  have  only  one  or  two  men. 
It  will  not  pay  to  cook  special  food  for 
them. 

As  for  telling  what  food  to  give  them 
or  how  much,  1  could  not  lay  down  any 
rules.  I  have  worked  as  hired  man  in 
the  West,  and  always  had  what  the  rest 
of  the  family  ate.  It  was  not  always 
what  I  called  a  “balanced  ration,”  but 
it  was  all  they  had.  If  anyone  had 
planned  to  feed  me  as  he  would  a  horse 
or  a  cow  there  would  have  been  a  mutiny 
right  away,  for  with  all  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  and  poultry  and  other  meat 
that  can  be  produced  on  a  farm  there  is 
no  sense  in  scrimping  anyone  or  putting 
down  any  prison  rules  for  feeding.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  a  hired  man  myself,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  take  his  side  in  this  matter — 
that  is  so  long  as  he  is  decent  and  fair 
in  what  he  asks  for.  If  he  got  to  be  a 
hog  I  should  not  have  him  around  if  I 
could  help  it.  Most  of  our  laborers  have 
been  relatives  or  friends  who  came  right 
in  as  members  of  the  family.  Other 
hired  men  do  not  eat  with  us,  but  they 
have  just  the  same  as  we  do — no  less 
and  no  more.  For  example,  we  cook 
one  piece  of  meat  and  cut  it  up  fairly 
for  all — the  same  with  vegetables,  fruit 
or  anything  else,  and  I  want  everyone 
to  have  food  enough  to  carry  them 
through  a  good  working  day.  Here  is 
a  fair  sample  of  what  we  have :  For 
breakfast  there  is  some  kind  of  cereal, 
and  our  folks  eat  it  freely.  Then  we 
have  fried  bacon  or  eggs  in  season,  fried 
potatoes  or  some  remnants  of  meat  made 
into  a  hash  or  a  stew,  and,  of  course,, 
bread  and  butter.  For  dinner  we  have 
meat  boiled,  roasted  or  fried,  with  us¬ 
ually  three  kinds  of  vegetables.  We  are 
not  very  strong  on  puddings,  pies  or 
cake,  or  food  which  requires  much  hand 
work,  but  use  fresh  or  preserved  fruit 


instead.  Our  supper  is  a  light  meal, 
sometimes  soup  and  boiled  rice  to  fol¬ 
low,  or  a  dish  of  macaroni  and  cheese, 
baked  potatoes  and  cod  fish,  or  scal¬ 
loped  potatoes,  or  now  and  then  a  fish. 
Our  people  are  fond  of  salads  made  of 
apples,  celery  and  other  vegetables  and 
nuts.  I  can  make  a  very  satisfactory 
supper  on  a  bowl  of  soup,  rice  and  milk 
and  a  baked  apple.  On  Saturday  night 
we  have  baked  beans  and  on  Sunday 
morning  fish  balls.  That  is  the  way  our 
people,  including  the  hired  man,  are  fed. 
We  keep  well  and  strong,  have  very 
little  call  for  the  doctor,  and  as  1  hope, 
start  the  children  on  plain  and  temperate 
habits  of  living.  The  scientific  men  have 
laid  down  some  rules  for  human  feeding 
showing  how  many  ounces  a  man  should 
eat  per  day.  They  are  useful  where  one 
is  feeding  a  gang  of  laborers,  but  of  little 
value  where  you  have  one  or  two  hired 
men.  I  would  cut  out  the  science  in 
such  a  case,  and  substitute  human  nature. 
Feed  the  man  good  clean  food  that  he 
likes  to  eat,  and  give  him  enough  to 
satisfy  him.  If  he  eats  so  much  that 
he  does  not  give  fair  returns  in  labor 
get  rid  of  the  man.  He  is  not  the  one 
you  want,  and  you  cannot  make  him 
such  by  cutting  off  his  food. 

Farm  Notes.— Champ,  the  white  gob¬ 
bler,  is  an  object  of  envy  to  the  rest  of 
the  barnyard  folks  these  days.  Inside 
a  warm,  comfortable  coop  he  is  feasting 
on  corn,  mash,  table  scraps  and  cabbage. 
Of  course  his  quarters  are  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  and  his  family  is  barred  out,  but 
otherwise  he  has  nothing  to  ask  for. 
The  other  turkeys  would  now  gladly 
change  places  with  him,  but  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  will  tell  another  story.  For  my 
daughter  finally  decided  that  Champ 
should  go.  One  man  thinks  it  somewhat 
childish  to  consult  her  feelings  anyway. 
“What  is  the  turkey  for  if  not  to  eat?” 
he  says.  Here  we  run  up  against  an  old 
question.  I  have  tried  to  interest  the 
children  in  poultry,  not  entirely  because 
they  could  make  money  out  of  it,  but 
because  I  feel  that  association  with  liv¬ 
ing  pets  is  a  great  help  in  the  life  of  a 
child.  If  a  child  had  so  little  affection' 
for  its  first  pet  or  living  animal,  that 
there  was  eagerness  to  kill  and  eat  it,  I 
should  be  afraid  for  the  future  of  that 
child.  They  will  learn  habits  of  business 
in  time,  but  I  like  to  have  them  show 
genuine  affection  for  the  first  animals 
they  own.  And,  again,  I  think  the  prop¬ 
erty  rights  of  children  should  be  re¬ 
spected.  A  tew  years  ago  a  man  came  to 
the  farm  and  saw  the  Shetland  pony, 
Peter.  He  said  he  would  give  $150  for 
the  pony.  Peter  belonged  to  the  little 
girl,  who  had  raised  him  from  a  baby 
colt.  I  do  not  think  he  was  worth  that 
money,  but  the  child  could  not  bear  to 
let  him  go.  So  I  told  this  man  why 
Peter  was  not  for  sale.  You  should 
have  seen  that  man  look  at  me.  Here, 
to  his  eyes,  was  a  lunatic — a  man  who 
would  skip  a  chance  to  take  in  that 
cash  to  respect  the  property  rights  of  a 
child.  I  couldn’t  make  him  understand, 
but  for  my  part  I  understood,  as  never 
before,  why  so  many  children  lose  re¬ 
spect  for  their  parents,  and  why  so  many 
boys  get  off  the  farm  as  soon  as  they  are 
able.  h.  w.  c. 


QUALITY 

It  is  not  the  quantity  but 
the  inherent  quality  of 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION 

that  enables  it  to  perform  its 
mission.  It  is  the  one  reme¬ 
dy  universally  known  and 
used  because  of  its  ability  to 
quickly  restore  lost  strength, 
increase  weight,  and  vitalize 
the  nerve  centers. 

There  is  vitality  in  every 
drop  of 

Scott's  Emulsion 


ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Martin  Fertilizers 

again,  in  1910,  far  exceed  expectations  in  sales  and 
crop  results.  Farmers  for  20  or  more  years  using 
fertilizers  say  they  never  had  as  good  crops  as  with 
Martin’s:  oats  over  00  bu.,  wheat  over  30  bu.  per 
acre  with  but  1 50  pounds.  Agents  are  selling  more 
MARTIN  PURE  ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS  easier  and  in 
less  time  than  any  they  ever  sold.  Haw  materials 
used  are  of  the  best  and  chiefly  from  our  own  7  large 
abattoirs  and  stockyards.  We  want  active,  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  at  once.  Farmers  who  have  spare 
time  during  the  winter  can  add  to  their  incomes. 
Write  NOW.  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg',  Pa. 


Are  You  Going  to  Build? 
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The  U.  S.  Government 
has  bought  Neponset 
Paroid  Roofing  every  year  since  1898 — of  ten  a  million  square 
feet  at  a  time — for  use  at  home,  Alaska,  Panama  and  the 
Philippines,  the  coldest  as  well  as  the  hottest  climates. 

Do  you  need  stronger  proof  of  the  wearing  qualities,  economy, 
and  the  satisfaction  that  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing  affords? 

Do  you  want  proof  nearer  home?  We  will  give  it  to  you.  We 
will  tell  you  where  you  can  see  a  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roof.  See 
how  it  looks,  learn  how  long  it  has  been  on,  and  hear  what  the 
owner  has  to  say  about  it. 

IMEPON5ET  PAROID  Roofing 

is  sold  on  proof,  not  promises. 


NEpdnseT  PAROID  Roofing  for  the 

roots  and  sides  of  barns,  stables,  poultry 
buildings.  Slate  in  color.  Costs  less  than 
shingles.  Resists  fire. 

For  brooder  houses,  sheds  and  tempor¬ 
ary  buildings  that  require  low-cost  roofing, 
usoNEPONSET  RED-ROPE  Roofing.  Far 
superior  in  every  respect  to  tarred  felt.  It 
has  been  the  standard  low-cost  roofing  for 
twenty-five  years. 


NEPonsET  PROSLATE  Roofing,  for 

roofs  and  sides  of  residences  and  all  build¬ 
ings  calling  for  artistic  roofs  and  siding. 
Looks  like  shingles,  wears  like  slate. 

NEPONSET  WATERPROOF  Building 
Paper  for  use  under  clapboards  and  shin¬ 
gles.  in  walls  of  residences,  etc.  Keeps  out 
dampness,  cold  and  draughts.  Cuts  fuel 
bill  one-third  every  winter. 


Consult  Our  Building  Counsel  Department.  Stondto^t 

dimensions  and  we  will  send  you  illustrated  suggestions  for  different  types  of  buildings,  or  give  you 
expert  advice  on  any  building  question. 

Bird  Neponset  dealers  everywhere.  If  you  do  not  know  the  one  in  your  locality,  ask  us. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  113  Neponset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1795.  Originators  of  Complete  Ready  Roofing  and  Waterproof  Building  Paper. 
NewYork,  Washington,  Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnipeg,  Mon  treal,8t.  John 
MILLS:  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  Norwood,  Mass.,  Phillipsdale,  K.  I.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Pont  Rouge,  Quebec 


Have  Ice  and  Keep  Cool 

IT  COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  AM)  IS  A  GREAT 
LUXURY—' WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AE, 

"BOW  TO  CUT  ICE  ” 

HUDSON,  N.  Y.  ARLINGTON.  MASS. 
123  NO.  JEFFERSON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


A  FARMER’S  LETTER 

Subeve  P.  O.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Cbaigtos,  0. 
Your  fence  is  O.  K.  and  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  it.  All  my  neighbors  say 
it  can  not  be  beat  for  the  money. 

O.  L.  C’AYHOE. 


FARMERS’  FENCE 

Fits  Hill  and  Hollow  Perfectly 

Easily  put  up  and  easily  stretched  to  suit  any  con <1  i tic 
Made  of  hard-drawn,  spring-steel  wire  heavily  and  uni¬ 
formly  galvanized  against  weather  conditions.  It 
will  last  a  lifetime  and  will  stand  a  tremendous 
strain  as  effectively  ai  a  stone  wall,  because  it  is 
made  with 

“The  Knot  That  Cannot  Slip” 

This  not  only  prevents  the  galvanizing  being  marred  at  points  of 
contact,  but  also  insures  a  strong,  durable,  neat  looking  fence,  free 
from  uneven  meshes.  Has  no  protruding  ends  to  snag  animals. 

It  is  all  made  in  our  own  factory  from  highest  grade  materials 
and  every  foot  of  it  is  covered  by  an  unlimited  guarantee. 

SAMPLE  KNOT  FREE 


AGENTS  WANTED  * 

Dealers  and  farmer  agents 
wanted  where  wo  are  not  repre¬ 
sented.  Write  quick  for  desira¬ 
ble  territory. 

THE  FARMERS’  FENCE -CO.,  Box  804  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


Together  with  our  latest  cata¬ 
log  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Write  us  today.  Letters  promptly 
answered. 


iROWN  FENCES 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

(galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
strong  Chicken  tight.  14  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  free.  Wepayfrt 

Th^Jrow^ence^JrtqreCo^ept^^ClevelandjbhioJ 


Ornamental  Fence 

Cheaper  and  fur  more  durable  than 
wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 

_ _ |  free.  A»k  For  Bpedal  Otter. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO,  Box 443 'Decatur  Ind. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 

“As  handsome  a  piece  of  Oats 
(11  acres)  as  ever  raised.  Used 

400  pounds  per  acre  of  Hub¬ 
bard’s  BasE  Oats  and  Top 
Dressing-.  Seeded  to  grass,  and 
it  looks  fine.” 

Stocker  Bros. 
Caledonia  Co.,  Vt. 

Solely  Manufactured  by 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  middletown,  conn. 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about  the  Hubbard  “Bone  B-ase”  Fertilizers 

1910. 
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Ruralisms 


COMMERCIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Discussing  the  marketing  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  flowers  recently,  a  florist  who 
supplies  some  of  the  finest  blooms  sold 
in  the  New  York  markets,  tells  us  that 
his  Chrysanthemums  are  cut  and  placed 
in  water  for  about  18  hours  before  ship¬ 
ping.  It  is  very  necessary  that  they 
should  be  “filled  up,”  so  to  speak,  be¬ 
fore  shipping,  to  insure  their  keeping. 
Big  show  chrysanthemums  are  cut  with 
five-foot  stems;  as  soon  as  cut  they  are 
stood  up  in  a  barrel  of  water  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  then  transferred  to  tall  jars 
in  the  cool  dark  “flower  room,”  where 
they  remain  until  shipped.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  these  huge  shock-headed 
blooms  to  the  little  “artemisias”  of  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  the  little  button-like  pompon 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  having  a 
vogue  among  cut  flowers,  as  well  as  in 
the  garden.  _ 

AN  INFANT  INDUSTRY  IN  BLUEBERRIES. 

I  read  an  article  c  i  blueberry  culture 
by  Prof.  Coville,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  have  in  this  vicinity  several  marshes 
or  patches  of  fruit  in  bearing;  one  has 
been  in  bearing  about  10  years  and 
others  that  arc  not  so  old.  The  plants 
were  dug  in  the  Winter  from  marshes 
near  here,  and  set  about  six  feet  apart 
to  work  both  ways.  They  are  what  we 
call  high-bush  huckleberry  here,  and 
may  not  be  the  same  that  Prof.  Coville 
is  experimenting  with.  These  grow 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  bear 
very  heavily.  The  owner  of  one  marsh, 
of  not  more  than  two  acres,  has  cleared 
over  $500  in  one  season.  Plants  do  not 
do  well  except  on  marshes  underlaid 
with  white  sand.  Berries  sell  for  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  crate  in  Elkhart,  and  a 
good  demand  at  that.  They  are  picked 
and  packed  very  neatly,  and  the  pickers 
receive  five  cents  per  quart.  The 
marshes  are  a  very  pretty  sight,  and 
require  very  little  attention,  except  cul¬ 
tivating.  Great  improvement  can  be 
made  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
berry,  and  those  setting  out  late  patches 
have  selected  only  the  best,  as  there 
seem  to  be  several  distinct  types. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  P.  I.  f. 

Behavior  of  Boston  Ivy. 

J,  B.  B.,  Michigan. — I  am  thinking  of 
covering  the  outside  walls  of  my  residence, 
which  is  now  covered  with  cement  veneer, 
put  on  metal  lath  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
cement  has  become  broken  and  the  lath 
rusted  to  such  a  degree  that  the  house 
will  have  to  be  recovered,  and  1  plan  using 
some  form  of  shingle  made  from  roofing 
materials.  Do  you  know  whether  Ampelop- 
sis  or  Boston  ivy,  if  planted  so  as  to  run 
over  the  walls  of  my  house,  would  be  apt 
to  run  under  the  shingles  mentioned?  I 
believe  woodbine  has  this  trait  to  a  marked 
degree,  but  I  do  not  know  about  Ampelop- 
sis.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  I  now  have  a  vine  on  two  sides  of 
my  house,  well  started,  and  desire  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  them  growing. 

Ans. — The  woodbine  or  Lonicera, 
better  known  as  climbing  honeysuckle, 
in  common  with  such  woody  climbing 
shrubs  as  the  Tecoma  or  trumpet  clim¬ 
ber,  the  Actinidia  and  others,  has  the 
bad  habit  of  creeping  under  clap-boards 
and  shingles  and  wrenching  them  from 
their  fastenings  as  the  stems  increase  in 
thickness.  The  Boston  ivy,  catalogued 
as  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  but  now  known 
to  botanists  as  Vitis  inconstans,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  addicted  to  running  under 
shingles  or  boards,  but  creeps  over  them, 
clinging  even  to  painted  surfaces  with  its 
innumerable  sucker-like  disks.  The 
writer  for  many  years  occupied  a  shingle 
finished  cottage  entirely  overrun  with 


Boston  ivy,  but  the  shingles  were  rather 
preserved  and  kept  in  place  than  harmed 
by  the  vines.  The  Ampelopsis,  however, 
does  not  cling  well  to  substances  con¬ 
taining  tar,  such  as  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  certain  roof  and  wall  cover¬ 
ings.  _  w.  v.  F. 

An  Orchard  Problem. 

C.  A.  C.,  Ilollis,  X.  II. — Last  year  I  or¬ 
dered  some  McIntosh  Hod  apple  trees,  and 
when  they  came  this  Spring  they  were  a 
mixed  lot,  no  McIntosh,  but  Northwestern 
Greening,  Fourth  of  July,  Alexander  and 
Red  Astrachan.  I  took  them  and  heeled 
them  out  in  furrows  about  one  foot  apart. 
Will  it  do  to  set  them  out  where  I  want 
them  and  top-graft  them  after  one  year? 
Will  you  get  as  red  fruit  as  you  would  if 
they  were  budded  first  with  McIntosh  Red, 
and  if  I  top-work  the  Astrachan  will  the 
trees  be  short-lived,  as  the  Astrachans  are? 

Ans. — The  nurseryman  that  you  bought 
the  trees  from  took  undue  liberty  in  sub¬ 
stituting  such  a  mixed  lot  for  the  variety 
purchased ;  I  suggest  that  growers  in 
buying  trees  should  insist  that  there  be 
no  substitution  of  varieties  without  the 
consent  of  the  buyer.  Relative  to  the 
question  of  top-grafting,  I  believe  the 
Alexander  might  prove  a  profitable  va¬ 
riety,  and  I  would  not  top- work  them. 
The  Northwestern  Greening  makes  an 
excellent  hardy  stock,  and  is  often 
planted  for  the  purpose  of  top-working 
to  other  more  tender  varieties.  I  doubt 
whether  Fourth  of  July  and  Red  As¬ 
trachan  would  prove  profitable  market 
sorts  in  New  Hampshire,  and  believe 
that  they  should  be  top-grafted  as  the 
writer  suggests.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  stock  will  influence  the  color  of  the 
fruit  to  a  noticeable  degree.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  I  have  observed  a  large  number 
of  Red  Astrachans  top-worked  to  Bald¬ 
wins,  where  practically  the  only  influence 
upon  the  varieties  seemed  to  be  a  slight 
tendency  to  ripen  early.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

High-Colored  Apples. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  “Gardening  Illus¬ 
trated”  asks  for  a  list  of  12  high-colored 
apples,  to  be  grown  as  dwarfs  on  Para¬ 
dise  stock,  trained  against  a  wall.  The 
following  sorts  are  given :  Devonshire 
Quarrenden  (dessert),  William’s  Favor¬ 
ite  (dessert),  American  Mother  (des¬ 
sert),  Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette 
(kitchen  and  dessert),  Gascoigne’s  Seed¬ 
ling  (kitchen,  dessert),  Lewis’  Incom¬ 
parable  (kitchen,  dessert),  Winter  Quar¬ 
renden  (dessert),  Ben’s  Red  (dessert), 
Tyler’s  Kernel  (kitchen),  Miller’s  Red 
Victoria  (kitchen),  Worcester  Pearmain 
(dessert),  Fearn’s  Pippin  (dessert). 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

MORE  THAN  EVER 

Increased  Capacity  for  Mental  Labor 
Since  Leaving  Olf  Coil'ee. 

Many  former  coffee  drinkers  who  have 
mental  work  to  perform,  day  after  day, 
have  found  a  better  capacity  and  greater 
endurance  by  using  Posttun  instead  of 
ordinary  coffee.  An  Illinois  woman  writes. 

“I  had  drank  coffee  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  finally  had  what  the  doctor 
called  'coffee  heart.’  I  was  nervous  and 
extremely  despondent;  had  little  mental 
or  physical  strength  left,  had  kidney 
trouble  and  constipation. 

“The  first  noticeable  benefit  derived 
ftom  the  change  from  coffee  to  Postum 
was  the  natural  action  of  the  kidneys 
and  bowels.  In  two  weeks  my  heart 
action  was  greatly  improved  and  my 
nerves  steady. 

"Thtn  1  became  less  despondent,  and 
the  desire  to  be  active  again  showed 
pi  oof  of  renewed  physical  and  mental 
strength. 

“I  am  steadily  gaining  in  physical 
strength  and  brain  power.  I  formerly 
did  mental  work  and  had  to  give  it  up 
on  account  of  coffee,  but  since  using 
Postum  I  am  doing  hard  mental  labor 
with  less  fatigue  than  ever  before.” 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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gjSPUMP  CQ. 
?w£jrr,n.y, 


With 

the 


Gasoline 


LEADER 

Pressure  MaCllijlC 

Has  3KHorr, e-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine 
and  Hopper  Jacket  lor  Cooling. 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a  pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with¬ 
out  overtaxing  the  engine. 

A  Complete  Spraying  Rig 

and  It  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 
grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  chum,  and 
is  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

ALo  3-Hor*c-l’owcr  Klgs  with  Triplex  Pump* 
—We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  Sprayers  with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Automatic  Strain¬ 
er  Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  GO. 

2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira  N.Y. 

General  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 

Kansas  Cut.  Mo..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

C.  P.  RQTHWELL  8  CO. ,  Martinsburg.  W.  Va. 
BRACXETT-SHAW  8  LUNT  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


1910  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  wo  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  boen  looking  for  connected  to 
our  2  and  3  H.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  ns,  ask  any  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  IS). 

DEY0-MACEY  ENGINE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at 

JOHN  J.  POTTEIt.U  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL”  No.  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  ol  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  all  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor;  better 
foliage  ;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

A  Bbls.,  200  lbs . 05 A  “ 

100  lbs . 06 

50  lbs . 06 A  “ 

25  lbs . 08 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfe 


QET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earn9 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
1  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
i  — found  their  defects  and 
|  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

^SAN  JOSE  SCALE‘S 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  tlie  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  •  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'  •  *  . . *  •  •  *  ” 


r  nn  A  v/'  complying  with  the  insecticide  ACT  OF  1 9  iO 

or  KAY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 


paste  or  powdered 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  AGENTS  WANTED 

KEY  BRAND 

RIGHT  PRICE  and  MATERIAL 

FUNGICIDE  and  INSECTICIDE 
—  -  USE 

I 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

U  BAYVIEW  AVE.. JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES, CIRCULARS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


9  CORDS  IN  IOHOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Sar«*s  money  and 
backache*  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  1330,  showing  low  orice 


and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Cb.  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


“I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 


that  I  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  Bordeaux,"  says  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  a  grower  of  fancy 
apples.  1  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before."  JLtlSASOjSf  :  Five  years  consecutive  use  of 
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SCALECIDE” 


cheaper,  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance 

PRtppO,  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon 
I  HiULO  ■  cans,  SB.00  ;  5  gallon  cans,  S3.25  ;  1  gallon  cans,  $1.00. 

If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  44  CARBOLEINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything;  else. 

B.  G.  PTtATT  CO.,  MFG,  CHEMISTS,  50  CIIITItCn  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Look  at  the  II.  P. 
Spramotor  spraying  an  aero 
of  potatoes  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  There  are  three  noz¬ 
zles  to  a  row  and  four  rows, 
two  spraying  from  the  sides 
and  one  from  the  top.  Ad¬ 
justable  as  to  height  and 
width  up  to  40-inch  rows. 
Absolutely  non-clogging  noz¬ 
zles.  12-gallon  air  tank,  au¬ 
tomatic  and  hand  controlled. 
125  lbs.  pressure  guaranteed 
with  12  nozzles  open.  Has 
agitator  clean-out  pressure 
relief  into  tank,  and  nozzle 
protector,  all  under  control 
of  driver  from  seat.  For  one 
or  two  horses.  Fitted  for 
orchards,  vineyards  and 
grain.  Write  for  booklet. 


E.  H.  HEARD,  1325  ERIE  STREET,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY 


YOUR  TREES 

NOW  WITH 


BOWKER’S  LIME-SULPHUR 


Kills  San  Jose  and  other  Scale  Insects.  Also  Mosses.  It  Cleans  Up  and  Livens  Up  the  Tree. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers.  Manufactured  by  BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Advertising  rates  GO  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timi 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backod  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  v  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  great  New  England  Corn  Show  is  being  held 
this  week  at  Worcester,  Mass.  It  is  a  mighty  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  a  genuine  eye-opener  on  the  possibilities  of 
New  England  as  a  corn-growing  section.  Some  of  the 
flint  varieties  evolved  in  the  East  and  selected  for  many 
years  will,  we  believe,  produce  more  actual  food  for 
man  and  beast  per  acre  than  any  other  grain.  This 
expositions  will  do  great  things  for  food  production  in 
New  England,  and  that  will  affect  the  entire  country. 

* 

There  has  been  a  strike  of  express  drivers  in  New 
York,  and  this  has  given  us  another  taste  of  the  need 
of  parcels  post  For  more  than  a  week  no  express 
packages  were  delivered.  We  had  packages  of  apples 
and  of  butter  on  the  way  held  up  like  the  rest.  The 
express  companies  held  out  against  the  demands  made 
by  drivers,  and  the  public  suffered  from  the  quarrel. 
Had  there  been  a  fair  parcels  post  in  operation  this 
quarrel  of  the  express  companies  would  have  made 
little  difference  to  the  public.  No  one  interferes  with 
the  United  States  mail  delivery,  and  our  packages 
would  have  been  delivered,  whereas  now  thousands  of 
them  will  be  ruined  by  being  held  too  long. 

* 

Many  of  the  stories  of  farm  life  never  ought  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  One  in  the  Christian  Herald,  October  2G,  speaks  of 
the  heroine  standing  on  the  porch  to  hear  the  partridge  cry, 
“Bob  White,”  tells  a  woeful  tale  of  the  drudgery,  being 
obliged  to  “churn  the  milk.”  Farm  life  is  not  all  sun¬ 
shine,  but  we  certainly  get  our  share. 

Right !  The  magazines  and  literary  papers  seem  to 
feel  that  they  must  take  a  hand  in  “back  to  the  land.” 
Some  of  the  nonsense  they  print  in  trying  to  come 
back  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  pathetic.  The 
people  who  write  this  jituff  simply  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  and  most  of  them  lack  the 
ability  to  learn,  yet  they  actually  have  the  nerve  to 
tell  farmers  how  to  run  their  business. 

* 

Let  us  make  it  entirely  clear  that  in  analyzing  the 
consumer’s  dollar  we  are  not  trying  to  distort  the  facts 
or  make  any  special  plea.  We  want  the  truth  without 
any  frills  or  bay  windows.  We  know  what  consumers 
pay  for  food.  Now  tell  us  exactly  what  the  producers 
receive.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  cases  where  a  farmer 
gets  the  entire  consumer’s  dollar,  or  where  he  gets 
none  of  it.  We  have  plenty  of  reports  where  farmers 
did  not  even  get  enough  to  pay  transportation,  and 
had  to  pay  the  balance  said  to  be  due — even  though 
the  consumer  paid  a  good  price  for  the  goods.  In 
this  investigation  we  offer  a  fair  chance  to  the  middle¬ 
men,  expressmen,  dealers  and  consumers  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  actual  figures,  and  match  them  with  farmers. 

* 

The  Democrats  have  elected  John  A.  Dix  Governor 
of  New  York,  also  all  the  elective  State  officers  and  a 
majority  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
party  should  have  unhampered  control  of  a  State  rather 
than  to  have  responsibility  divided.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Dix  is  a  clean  and  capable  man  who  will  give  the 
State  a  business-like  administration.  He  has  a  chance 
to  make  a  record.  His  party  is  pledged  to  give  the 
people  a  primary  election  law.  Let  ns  all  work  to 
secure  a  law  that  will  be  worth  something.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  will  face  a  fair  test  when  they  select  a  man  for 
United  States  Senator  in  January.  New  York  needs 
a  statesman  at  Washington.  We  would  like  to  have 
our  readers  suggest  suitable  men  for  Senator.  As  for 
the  National  Congress,  we  are  nearer  to  parcels  post 
than  ever  before.  The  Democrats  must  recognize  the 
popularity  of  this  legislation.  If  the  Republicans  had 


not  treated  it  with  poorly  concealed  contempt  they 
never  would  have  been  thrown  out.  If  the  Democratic 
House  will  pass  a  fair  parcels  post  hill  the  Republican 
Senate  will  never  dare  reject  it.  Let  us  then  get  after 
Congress  harder  than  ever.  We  named  personally  the 
one  candidate  in  New  York  who  made  his  campaign 
on  a  parcels  post  issue.  This  was  Dr.  Theron  Akin, 
and  he  was  elected — overcoming  a  majority  two  years 
ago  of  7,125 !  That  is  what  a  man  can  do  if  he  will 
get  out  and  work  for  a  worthy  thing. 

The  latest  we  have  heard  is  the  printed  story  of  an 
Englishman  who  grew  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  in  12 
weeks  from  seeding!  Of  course  this  remarkable 
growth  is  due  to  some  secret  and  patent  process  of 
soaking  the  seed  before  sowing!  We  expect  to  see 
this  turning  up  in  American  papers  soon — with  adver¬ 
tisements  to  follow.  This  coming  season  promises  to 
start  the  biggest  army  of  fakers  and  business  dreamers 
that  ever  took  the  road.  They  will  chase  after  farmers 
in  particular,  since  the  daily  papers  claim  the  country 
people  are  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Paint  these  letters  on  your  bam :  “No  stranger  can 
sell  you  secret  truths  about  fertilising  or  fanning  which 
your  experiment  station  will  not  give  you  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.” 

* 

The  writers  on  “pedigreed”  seed  potatoes  who  have 
been  giving  their  experience  have  proved  their  case. 
The  potato  with  a  pedigree  seems  to  be  like  the  pure¬ 
bred  animal  in  its  effect  upon  the  following  crop.  Why 
then  should  not  all  potato  growers  follow  some  such 
plan?  Farmers  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey 
raise  many  potatoes.  The  crop  is  one  of  their  best,  but 
most  of  them  shake  their  heads  at  the  idea  of  home¬ 
grown  “pedigreed”  seed.  They  will  pay  more  for  seed 
grown  in  the  far  North.  The  chief  reason  is  that  their 
own  crop  is  planted  and  harvested  early — usually  so 
that  wheat  may  follow  potatoes.  In  the  mild  Winters 
these  early-dug  potatoes  will  not  keep  well.  Show 
them  how  to  keep  the  home-grown  seed  fresh  and 
plump  and  they  will  talk  “pedigree,”  but,  as  it  is,  the 
northern  seed  comes  firm  and  but  little  sprouted,  and 
gives  good  results.  But  these  northern  growers  ought 
to  breed  up  their  seed. 

* 

Few  of  us  begin  to  realize  how  lime-sulphur  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures  will  he  used  next  season.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  this  mixture  is  a  full  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Bordeaux,  and  less  dangerous  to  foliage  and 
fruit.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  used  with  it  to  kill  the 
eating  insects,  and  this  combination  is  the  greatest 
“cure-all’  for  fruit  trees  yet  discovered.  A  multitude 
of  new  brands  of  commercial  lime-sulphur  will  come 
upon  the  market,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
and  also  the  reliable  manufacturers  it  will  soon  be 
necessary  for  the  State  to  inspect  and  sample  lime- 
sulphur  as  it  now  does  Paris  green  and  other  poisons. 
The  experiment  stations  should,  if  possible,  devise 
some  fair  and  simple  test  which  will  enable  a  buyer 
to  know  what  he  is  getting.  There  is  some  complaint 
that  certain  commercial  brands  contain  a  caustic  which 
burns  the  foliage.  The  stations  should  tell  us  what 
this  is,  and  help  us  keep  away  from  injurious  com¬ 
pounds. 

* 

Virginia  apple  growers  have  had  an  experience  this 
year  which  ought  to  boost  them  along  the  road  to 
real  cooperation.  The  secretary  of  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  started  in  early  and  sized  up  the  apple 
crop  accurately.  He  gave  the  facts  to  members,  and 
told  them  to  hold  "their  fruit  for  a  certain  price.  The 
apple  buyers  worked  a  very  smooth  game.  They  came 
around  with  stories  of  enormous  crops  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  and  were  not  anxious  to  buy.  Then  they  went 
off  and  remained  away.  They  were  good  judges  of 
human  nature,  and  knew  that  some  growers  would  get 
nervous  as  the  season  advanced  and  he  ready  almost  to 
give  their  crop  away.  So  it  proved.  In  spite  of  the 
advice  to  stand  firm  and  hold  out  for  a  fair  price,  some 
of  the  growers  weakened.  These  men  lost  thousands 
of  dollars  through  their  failure  to  stand  by  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  This  experience  has  clearly  shown 
the  need  of  strong  cooperation  and  some  system  of 
storage  which  will  enable  these  Virginia  growers  to 
hold  their  fruit. 

* 

When  you  come  to  figure  on  farm  possibilities  in 
this  country  we  must  consider  the  extreme  corners  on 
the  Atlantic  coast — New  England  and  Texas.  The 
apple  and  the  hen  are  to  make  the  northeast  corner  of 
this  country  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  in 
the  world.  It  will,  in  time,  surpass  California  in  farm 
wealth,  because  it  is  nearer  rich  markets.  The  hills 
are  admirably  adapted  to  growing  the  Baldwin  and 
other  special  varieties  of  apples.  The  wastes  of  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  will  be  utilized  to  provide 
fertilizer.  Hairy  vetch  will  come  in  to  supply  vast 
quantities  of  nitrogen.  The  granite  of  the  hills  will, 
seme  day,  furnish  available  potash.  Corn  growing  is 


coming  back  to  that  section.  The  entire  thing  waits 
for  the  men  and  the  capital.  The  other  promising  cor¬ 
ner  is  in  Texas — just  as  it  is,  dry,  hot  and  dusty.  The 
despised  cactus  is  to  make  this  desert  as  rich  as  the 
old  explorers  dreamed  it  was  three  centuries  ago.  The 
common  prickly  pear  may  be  taken  from  the  desert  and 
chopped  into  cuttings.  These  are  dropped  on  top  of 
the  ground  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  and  a  light  furrow 
turned  over  them.  Then  without  fertilizer,  without 
irrigation  and  merely  with  ordinary  cultivation  the 
pear  after  two  years  growth  will  give  from  25  to  50 
tons  per  acre  of  food  equal  to  green  fodder  corn.  It 
does  not  need  fencing  or  harvesting.  You  just  go  out 
with  a  burner  and  scorch  off  the  spines  and  the  cattle 
eat  it  down.  Many  varieties  of  “spineless  cactus”  have 
been  tried  and  rejected.  This  cactus  and  Texas  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  make  the  cheapest  ration  for  feeding  stock. 
Nowhere  in  the  country  can  the  food  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter  or  beef  be  grown  at  less  cost  than 
on  these  Texas  deserts.  Thus  the  neglected  corners 
are  coming  back  into  great  prosperity. 

* 

Bulletin  117  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
(St.  Paul)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  pamphlets  ever 
issued  by  a  government  institution.  It  contains  studies 
of  the  cost  of  producing  crops  in  Minnesota.  As  the 
authors  state,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
“science  of  business.”  As  a  result  farmers  do  not 
know  what  their  crops  cost.  In  manufacturing,  when  a 
man  finds  that  he  is  producing  goods  for  less  than  he 
receives,  he  learns  how  to  reduce  the  cost  or  abandons 
the  goods.  A  farmer  might  go  on  for  years  paying 
50  cents’  worth  of  labor  for  a  35-cent  dollar  unless 
lie  knew  something  about  the  cost.  The  Minnesota 
Station  has  figured  from  actual  farm  accounts  the  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  corn,  oats  or  other  grain,  a 
quart  of  milk,  the  board  of  a  horse,  the  cost  of  board¬ 
ing  hired  help  and  many  other  similar  items.  For 
instance,  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  one  year  ran 
from  $65.23  to  $104.27,  with  an  average  of  $79.42.  Now 
such  facts  as  this  are  very  important.  They  ought  to 
be  collected  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  for  this 
“science  of  business”  is  even  more  essential  than  the 

science  of  increased  production. 

* 

“stop  thief!” 

“Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  hut  he  who  robs 
me  of  my  chance  to  get  pure  food  is  a  murderer.” 

“Knock !  Knock !  Knock !” 

We  take  these  remarks  from  circulars  issued  by  the 

« 

New  England  Mineral  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Co. 
We  understand  that  these  shots  are  fired  at  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Your  humble  servant  is  the  supposed  thief, 
murderer  and  knocker,  and  he  is  disposed  to  carry  his 
honors  easily.  This  concern  is  offering  stuff  as  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  it  claims  contains  in  each  ton  30  pounds 
of  potash  and  five  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  At 
regular  market  prices  this  means  a  value  of  about 
$1.75.  The  price  charged  for  this  stuff  is  $15  to  $20 
per  ton.  In  our  opinion  any  man  who  would  be  silly 
enough  to  pay  such  a  price  for  this  stuff  does  not  de¬ 
serve  sympathy,  hut  should  be  put  in  charge  of  a 
guardian.  We  stick  to  the  old-fashioned  truth  that 
the  only  safe  way  to  buy  plant  food  is  to  figure  on  the 
value  of  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
which  it  contains.  Such  powers  of  stealing,  murder¬ 
ing  and  knocking  as  we  possess  will  be  exercised  upon 
the  guff,  pious  profanity  and  inane  science  which  is 
used  in  floating  so-called  “fertilizers.” 


BREVITIES. 

Let  every  farmer  give  his  farm  the  degree  of  LL.D. — 
lime,  legumes  and  drains. 

Yes,  sir — the  bread  wagon  standing  at  the  door  usually 
indicates  a  loaf  of  the  bread  makers. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  on  page  1079  how  the  apple 
dealers  differ  over  the  box  package  for  apples. 

The  politician  claims  to  have  vested  rights — he  carries 
the  will  of  the  people  in  his  vest  pocket.  What  we  need 
is  more  of  the  won't  of  the  people. 

There  are  two  automobiles  in  Dawson,  near  the  Klon¬ 
dike  region.  The  charges  for  them  are  $15  per  hour, 
$10  for  each  additional  hour,  or  $75  per  day. 

One  part  of  the  trap-nest  for  a  rooster  is  in  his  throat 
for  the  ability  to  do  loud  and  frequent  crowing  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  ability  to  fill  the  position  of  husband  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  hen. 

There  have  been  many  responses  to  the  question  about 
laying  a  waterproof  stable  floor.  Our  people  have  the 
experience  for  solving  about  any  sensible  problem  that 
can  come  up. 

In  Paris  the  dealers  in  horse  aud  mule  meat  are  obliged 
by  law  to  show  the  sign  of  a  horse’s  head  in  front  of 
their  store.  How  would  the  oleo  sellers  like  to  show 
heads  of  hog  and  steer  in  like  manner? 

New  uses  for  the  Soy  bean  are  being  discovered.  Be¬ 
sides  its  use  as  human  food  the  vines  and  fruit  are 
excellent  food  for  stock.  The  oil  is  extracted  and  the 
pomace  crushed  and  ground  into  a  feed  meal,  which  has 
changed  the  rations  fed  to  stock  throughout  Europe.  Now 
some  one  has  found  a  waterproof  material  in  the  bean  oil. 
It  may  also  perhaps  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  linseed 
oil  in  paint. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  instructed  American  consuls 
at  points  along  the  Canadian  border  to 
locate  and  report  upon  any  naturalized 
citizens  who  reside  in  their  localities,  such 
as  come  across  the  line  and  obtain  posi¬ 
tions  as  steamboat  captains  or  engineers 
in  Canada.  Hereafter  all  such  will  lose 
their  steamboat  licenses  if  they  have  re¬ 
sided  in  Canada  more  than  two  years.  Labor 
unions  have  been  complaining  to  Washing¬ 
ton  of  American  marine  men  residing  in 
Canada  and  enjoying  privileges  in  both 
countries. 

William  Henry  Brewer,  professor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  agriculture  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  at  Yale,  died  at  his  home  at  New 
Haven,  November  2,  from  infirmities  due 
to  old  age.  Professor  Brewer  was  born  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  1828, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scien¬ 
tific  School  of  Yale  University  in  its  first 
class,  that  of  1852.  He  continued  his  edu¬ 
cation  abroad,  studying  at  Heidelberg, 
Munich,  and  Paris,  and  held  the  degrees 
of  A.  M.  from  Yale,  1859 ;  Ph.D.,  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  1880,  and  LL.D., 
from  Yale,  1903.  In  1804  he  came  to  Yale 
as  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School,  and  was  active  in 
that  position  until  1903,  when  he  became 
professor  emeritus.  More  than  30  years 
ago  the  veteran  naturalist,  who  knew  much 
about  horses,  predicted  the  coming  of  the 
two-minute  race  horse.  He  also  caused 
something  of  a  stir  more  recently  by  advo¬ 
cating  the  use  of  horse-fiesh  for  food, 
claiming  that  it  was  less  liable  to  diseased 
conditions  than  that  of  bovine  animals. 
Prejudice,  he  stated,  was  all  that  prevented 
its  general  use.  Professor  Brewer  had  held 
several  important  government  positions,  be¬ 
ing  on  the  topographical  survey  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  the  commission  on  cereal  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  tenth  census,  on  the  United 
States  Forestry  Commission  in  1890,  and 
on  the  scientific  survey  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  1903. 

Philip  Sevasta,  a  professional  musician 
and  leader  of  the  Bronx  Zoo  orchestra  who 
had  been  on  trial  for  two  days  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  New  York 
on  the  charge  of  importing  a  harp  from 
London  without  paying  duty  on  it  was 
convicted  November  2,  and  sentenced  by 
Judge  Martin  to  serve  nine  months  in  the 
penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island.  Sevasta 
purchased  the  harp  ostensibly  for  his  own 
use,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  en¬ 
tered  duty  free.  He  sold  the  instrument  to 
one  of  his  pupils,  however.  The  sentence 
is  accepted  as  foreshadowing  greater  se¬ 
verity  on  the  part  of  the  federal  courts  in 
dealing  with  all  customs  fraud  cases. 

The  first  prison  sentence  under  the  State 
pure  food  law  was  passed  by  Judge  Iiar- 
ratt  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  upon  George  D.  Ellis,  a  commission 
merchant,  convicted  November  3  of  selling 
eggs  unfit  for  food.  He  was  sentenced  to 
three  months  in  the  county  prison.  His 
father,  Thomas  D.  Ellis,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Ellis  &  Son,  convicted  on  the 
same  charge,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  tine 
of  $500  and  costs.  Later  Abraham  Staples, 
a  small  egg  dealer,  was  convicted  of  sell¬ 
ing  "rots  and  spots”  to  bakers.  He  was 
also  sentenced  to  three  months  in  the 
county  prison. 

A  violent  submarine  earthquake  or  vol¬ 
canic  eruption  is  thought  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  great  tidal  wave  which  swept  the 
coast  at  Nome,  Alaska,  November  3,  flooding 
the  city  and  causing  heavy  damage  to  ship¬ 
ping.  There  was  no  loss  of  life,  but  90 
residents  of  lowlands  along  the  beach  saw 
all  their  belonging  swept  away  and  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Great  waves 
swept  away  the  frail  structures  along  the 
beach,  carrying  many  small  coasting  ves¬ 
sels  far  up  on  the  land.  It  flooded  base¬ 
ments  and  caused  heavy  damage  to  mer¬ 
chants’  stocks.  The  flood  came  without 
warning  late  in  the  afternoon.  There  was 
a  complete  calm  at  the  time,  but  the  waves 
were  of  giant  size,  as  though  raised  by 
a  hurricane.  No  reports  of  earthquakes 
have  been  received,  but  for  several  months. 
Mount  Bogosloff  and  Mount  Shishalden, 
near  Unemak  Pass,  have  been  spouting  fire 
and  lava  at  short  intervals  and  the  Bogo¬ 
sloff  lands  have  been  undergoing  peculiar 
contortions. 

Capt.  G.  W.  Rickeman,  Wisconsin  State 
Fish  and  Game  Warden,  hopes  to  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents  in  this  season’s 
deer  hunting  in  Wisconsin  by  urging  all 
hunters  to  wear  red  caps,  which,  he  thinks, 
will  serve  as  a  sort  of  headlight.  Last 
year,  during  the  open  season  for  deer  in 
that  State,  33  men  were  fatally  shot  and 
36  were  injured. 

A  verdict  of  $35,000  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Kyle  November  5  by  a 
jury  in  the  Somerset,  New  Jersey,  court  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed 
on  the  night  of  April  9  last  by  the  Black 
Diamond  Express  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  This  is  the  largest  award  ever 
made  in  that  State  for  loss  of  a  life  in 
a  railroad  accident.  Robert  II.  Kyle  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Newland  &  Co.,  cat¬ 
tle  dealers,  of  Jersey  City.  His  home  was 
about  six  miles  from  Somerville.  On  the 
night  of  the  accident  he  was  driving  home¬ 
ward  alone  in  a  buggy  and  was  run  down 
at  the  Hillsborough  crossing.  Mrs.  Kyle 
brought  suit  for  $100,000.  Her  attorneys 
produced  the  books  of  Newland  &  Co.,  to 
show  that  Kyle’s  income  was  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000  a  year.  The  plaintiff’s  lawyers 
showed  that  when  Kyle  was  killed  the 
Hillsborough  crossing  which  has  gates  and 
a  watchman  in  the  daytime  was  entirely 
unguarded. 

An  official  typewritten  statement  was 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy  November  5,  acknowledging  that 
drastic  economies  may  be  inaugurated  in 
that  depart  ..iont.  The  official  statement  is 
signed  by  Albert  Warren  Ferris  of  New 
York  City,  the  president  of  the  commission, 
who  gets  a  salary  of  $7,500;  Charles  T. 
Vielc  of  Buffalo,  who  gets  a  salary  of  $5,- 
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000,  and  William  Cary  Sanger  of  Sanger-  CROP  NOTES.  £  b°xe,sa 

nnpfdfl  < 'nnntv  who  also  cets  a  sal-  which  is  far  supeiior  in  grading, 

ary  of  $5  000  Each  commissioner  also  re-  We  have  had  some  cold  weather,  need  prejudice  against  boxes  is  being  rapidiy 

cei ves  «i’200  for  exnenses  In  its  com-  rain  badly,  streams  low.  Wheat  shows  up  overcome;  in  tact,  we  are  now  in  a  process 
munication addressed5 to  the  State  Comp-  well.  Corn  crop  good.  Hogs  are  scarce  of  distributing  between  400  and  500  cars 
troller  the  commission  recommends  a  single  and  bring  high  prices.  Horses  and  cattle  of  boxed  apples  from  the  Northwest,  and 
headed  commission,  whhh  would  effect  the  high;  peculiar  disease  among  horses.  Corn  find  the  demand  much  more  extensive  than 
vine-  in  salaries  of  $0  700  a  year.  An-  70  cents;  wheat  90;  oats  3o  ;  rye  70;  eggs  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  and  w.c  are 
other  important  recommendation  Is  that  the  30;  butter  28  ;  lard  10;  potatoes  50.  able  to  sell  cars  in  markets  that  had  prac- 

snecial  attorneys  now  working  for  each  Snyder  Co.,  1’a.  n.  d.  s.  tically  no  consumption  of  this  commodity 

State  hospital  be  abolished,  with  their  sal-  Weather  fine  as  June,  no  frost,  had  good  in  previous  years.  H.  woods  &  co. 

aries  aggregating  $19,850.  The  rcorgani-  rains;  all  vegetation  growing  fast.  Plenty  Chicago,  ill. 

zation  of  the  Board  of  Alienists  connected  of  all  green  vegetables  in  gardens;  straw-  The  box  apple  is  becoming  very  popular 

wdth  the  commission,  which  are  known  as  berries  plentiful ;  late  potatoes  growing  too  in  our  market.  Our  firm  has  this  season 
the  deporting  physicians  at  the  port  of  big.  Farmers  about  through  Fall  sowing,  handled  more  cars  of  western  box  apples 
New  York,  is  recommended,  so  a  saving  of  Bees  working  and  bringing  in  honey : 

$4  000  will  result.  A  number  of  minor  of-  weather  idea  for  May.  Brices  of  living 

flees  are  abolished,  which  will  insure  other  climbing  yet.  E.  J.  L. 

economics.  Portland,  Ore. 

John  Ellis  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  a  The  production  of  corn  in  the  United 


_ _  _ f  __  .  The  pi 

cousin"  of"  the  ~’ex- President,  attempted  to  States  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  8,121,- 
drive  his  90  horse-power  automobile  No-  381,000  bushels;  buckwheat,  17,084,000;  po- 
vember  0  past  another  car  owned  and  tatoes,  328,787,000;  flaxseed,  15,050,000 


than  this  market  has  taken  in  an  entire 
season  in  former  years.  Regarding  the 
popularity  of  boxes  as  packages  for  the 
handling  of  apples  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Virginia  and  the  New  England  States, 
it  is  true  that  boxes  as  packages  are  not 
as  popular,  but  this  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  put  up  with  the 

driven  ,,on”  smwiprson  or  me  Metro-  ousneis :  auu  tooacco  ipdmuv.vvu  muiiiius.  aame  care  as  are  the  apples  in  the  Western 

politan 
west 
forv 
at 

whirl 

•  t  •  .1  .1  .  .1  i.w  n  4-/\n  or  r  n  n  rmiuus  ■■  x.  l  ..  _.  —  x  i. „  i ..  ^  ■  i  i  ; n  i  r<  .1 i  n 

should  do  is  to  endeavor  to  educate  the 
rowers  and  packers  of  the  Eastern  States 

killed 'and  three  persons  injured.  bushels,  nearly  8,000,000  less  than  last  Mcktog10©™  tteir^apiles^Otierwfre  The 

The  schooner  Florentine,  from  Mexico  year  ^  ^  ,  Western  States  will  soon  put  our  Eastern 

picked  up  an  improvised  raft  in  mid-Gulf  The  report  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  states  out  of  business  as  far  as  the  apple 
November  5,  on  which  was  a  large  brown  Agriculture  for  November  1  estimates  the  industry  is  concerned.  It  is  actually  a 
dog,  half  starved  and  almost  famished  tor  area  in  wheat  at  2,014,1°“  - -  .  ..  - 


and  then  skidded  on  the  top  of  the  tonneau  cent  jPSS  than  last  year.  Illinois  leads  in 

for  fully  50  feet.  Alexander  E.  Ehbel,  production  of  corn,  with  413,751,000  bush- 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  chauffeur,  was  instantly  els ;  and  New  York  in  potatoes,  44.670,000  5 


,180  acres,  which  crime  the  way  our  eastern  farmers  are 


HlJt,  1U11X  O  tU.  X  »  V  V*  "  - -  -  .  .  .  A -  - ’  - ,  -  ’  Vi  two  » »  O  14  l  C  (l  O  tv  111  1U  1  111'  IV  U1  c 

water.  The  sailors  found  the  animal  iS  about  2  per  cent,  more  than  last  year,  putting  up  their  crop  of  apples,  and  if  you 

guarding  a  coat  and  cap  which  he  held  The  average  date  of  seeding  this  year  was  will  make  an  investigation  among  the  or- 

with  his  paws.  The  animal  was  not  viei-  September  28.  There  are  now  23,136  acres  chards  in  the  Eastern  States  you  will  soon 
ous  and  permitted  the  sailors  to  pet  hun  of  Alfalfa  reported  in  Ohio  with  an  esti-  learn  that  we  are  giving  you  facts.  Then 

but  resisted  their  touching  the  coat  and  mated  yield  of  68,519  tons.  The  crop  is  is  a  great  opportunity  for  agitation  amonj 

cap  which  undoubtedly  were  the  property  now  grown  in  every  county  of  the  State, 

of  his  master.  The  animal  accepted  food  The  rye  crop  is  a  little  smaller  than  last 

and  water  but  remained  on  guard  for  sev-  year,  as  is  buckwheat.  The  outlook  for  _ 

eral  hours’  before  he  could  be  induced  to  clover  seed  is  considerably  below  the  aver-  Buffalo  N  Y 
go  aboard  the  schooner.  There  was  noth-  age,  but  a  little  over  60  per  cent.  The 

ing  about  the  wreckage  to  indicate  whence  average  crop  of  potatoes  is  put  at  85  busli- 

it  excent  a  small  piece  of  wood  bear-  els  per  acre,  which  can  hardly  be  a  profit¬ 
ing  the  letters  “S  S  Da - ",  the  last  word  able  yield  considering  the  labor  required  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

was  broken  in  the  wood.  There  was  evi-  to  handle  this  crop.  Less  than  85  per 

dence  of  the  raft  having  been  occupied  cent,  of  the  hogs  fattened  last  year  will  District  No.  1,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 

hv  one  or  more  men.  as  the  coat  and  cap  be  sent  to  market  this  Fall.  It  is  said  Conductor,  Lawyersville. 


e 

mong 

the  apple  growers  to  take  better  care  of 
their  orchards  and  take  more  pride  in  their 
fruit.  F.  BHENN1SON  &  SON. 


schooner  put  in  at  Port  Isabell  and  the  encouraging 
ilog  was  provided  with  a  good  home. 

Use  of  the  aeroplane  for  freight  carrying 
was  first  made  November  7  when  Philip  O. 

Parmelee  in  a  Wright  biplane  made  a  record 
flight  from  Dayton  to  Columbus,  O.  I  ar- 
melee’s  cargo  was  two  packages  of  mer- 


TIIE  TRADE  IN  BOXED  APPLES. 


1,  1910 ;  Ames,  December  2,  1910. 

Schoharie  Co. — Carlisle,  December  3, 
1910;  Seward,  December  5,  1910;  Barner- 
villo,  December  5-6,  1910 ;  Esperance,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1910 ;  Gallupville,  December  7, 


The  buyers  of  this  market  prefer  to  buy  1910 ;  Breakabeen,  December  8,  1910  ;  Gil- 

mt-icc  o  _ _ _  - ,  apples  packed  in  barrels.  There  are  of  b°a,  December  9,  1910;  Jefferson,  December 

chandise  weighing  200  pounds,  which  he  course  some  fancy  fruit  stores  and  grocers  10,  1910. 

delivered  from  a  store  in  Dayton  to  a  store  that  prefer  the  fancy  box  apples,  hut  to  Greene  Co. — Prattsville,  December  12, 

in  Columbus.  Covering  the  distance  of  take  the  trade  as  a  whole  the  apples  packed  1910;  Ilensonville,  December  13,  1910;  Dur- 

approximately  70  miles  in  one  hour  and  iu  barrels  have  the  preference.  ham,  December  14,  1910 ;  Leeds,  December 

six  minutes,  he  is  believed  to  have  estab-  Newark,  N.  J.  c.  wolters  &  co.  15-16,  1910. 

lislied  a  new  cross-country  flight  record,  The  prejudice  against  the  box  for  apples  Albany  Co. — Selkirk,  December  17,  1910; 
an  average,  time  of  more  than  a  nine  a  js  being  overcome,  and  the  package  is  gain-  Indian  Fields,  December  19,  1910 ;  South 
minute  having  been  made.  ing  jn  favor.  It  is  a  question  of  pack  with  Westerlo,  December  20,  1910;  Clarkesville, 

Elections  November  8  gave  astonishing  the  box  as  with  any  other  package.  Given  December  21,  1910 ;  Berne,  December  22, 

Democratic  victories.  The  following  are  an  honest  pack  and  many  buyers  will  take  1910;  Voorheesville,  December  23,  1910. 

District  No.  2,  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Kinderhook. 

Saratoga  Co. — Corinth,  November  25, 


some  of  the  State  pluralities  :  Democratic,  the  box  in  preference. 

Alabama,  45,000  ;  Connecticut^  2,600  ;  jblor-  Baltimore,  Md.  thos.  bond  &  co. 

This  - market  will  handle  more  box  apples 
this  season  than  any  other  two  seasons  be 


ida,  38,000;  Indiana,  20,000;  Massachu¬ 
setts  33,000;  Nevada,  1,000;  New  Jersey, 


58,638;  New  York,  09,-4-;  Ohio,  40,000,  f0re>  Trade  more  prefers  this  style  c 
Oklahoma,  20,000;  South  Carolina,  47,000,  &  especially  so  in  the  Pacific  coas 
Texas,  125,000.  Republican,  Colorado,  which  fruit  is  about  all  that  is 

-i  r\s\r\  .  n/vinumvA  •  frliinn  I  » _ n.i . t . .  m 


of  paek- 
’coast  fruit, 

, -  wmxu  mu  .o  auuui  <,».  mat  is  being 

1,000;  Delaware,  3,500;  Idaho,  o,u>u  ,  handled  on  this  market  in  boxes.  No  other 


Michigan,  40,000;  Minnesota,  30,000;  Ne¬ 
braska,  10,000;  New  Hampshire,  6,000; 
North  Dakota,  2,000  ;  Pennsylvania,  18,000 ; 
South  Dakota,  12,000;  Tennessee,  10,000; 


1910 ;  Charlton,  November  26,  1910. 

Washington  Co. — Clemons,  November  28, 
1910 ;  Putnam,  November  29,  1910. 

Essex  Co. — Ticonderoga,  November  30- 
December  1,  1910;  Moriah,  December  2, 

1910;  Whallonsburg,  December  2-3,  1910. 
Clinton  Co. — Elleuburgh  Depot,  Decem- 


rult  that  we  know  is  coming  here, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  J.  m.  vinci  &  CO. 

The  old  prejudice  against  the  box  apple  ber  "5,' 1910  T  Saranac,"  December '’’6, ^1910*; 

Wisconsin  30  000  The  next  House  of  Rep-  Is  fast  disappearing,  and  many  of  the  fancy  Lake  Placid,  December  7,  1910;  Jay,  De- 
Wisconsm,  du,uoo.  xue  ucal  nuuoc  «  e  trade  contine  their  dealing  largely  to  the  cember  8,  1910. 

resen tati ves  will  be  Den  o  t  y  «  box  package.  Of  course  barrel  apples  sell  Clinton  Co _ Peru  December  9-10  1910- 

well,  hut  the  strictly  fancy  stock,  packed  ■  1  eT“-- Feccrnr)ei  J  ]<nu> 

in  boxes,  is  becoming  very  much  desired. 

The  prejudice  against  them  Is  fast  disap- 
;aring.  wm.  weinert  &  co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W 


iCSCUiatl  vco  . ^ 

reno  E.  Payne  lost  his  home  town,  Auburn, 
but  got  in.  T.  B.  Wilson,  tbe  well-known 
fruit  grower,  was  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  pearing. 

Holding  the  Harriman  systems  control  phila< 

responsible  for  grossly  discriminatory 


“freight  rates,”  the  Portland  Lumber  Com-  .”.e  ” 
pany  and  other  big  lumber  concerns  at  the 


Chazy,  December  12-13,  1910. 

Washington  Co. — Whitehall,  December 
14,  1910;  North  Granville,  December  15, 
1910;  Granville,  December  16,  1910;  Hart¬ 
ford,  December  16-17,  1910 ;  Cambridge, 


pany - -  . 

Oregon  metropolis  complained  November  8 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


rious 

might 


to  tne  intersiuie  much  in  value  provided  the  apple  is  a  se- 

that  they  were  being  shut  °ut  ol  ma  t  lected  fancy  eating,  but  the  barrel  is  pre¬ 
in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  a  part  ol  Utah.  ferre(j  by  long  odds  for  any  apple  that 
The  complainants  include  the  Hest^Siae  comes  f0  this  market;  nice  No.  1,  common 


allege  that  unreasonable  tariffs  that  violate 
the  law  are  being  maintained  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company,  the 

r.  .  .  .  _ J  Tin  n  4-Vm 


Rensselaer  Co. — Raymertown,  December 
24,  1910. 

Schenectady  Co. — Glenville,  December  27, 
1910 ;  Mariaville,  December  28,  1910 ; 
South  Schenectady,  December  29-30,  1910. 

District  No.  3,  D.  P.  Witter,  Conductor, 
Berkshire. 

Otsego  Co. — West  Laurens,  November  28, 
1910. 

Steuben  Co. — Jasper,  November  28-29, 


carriers. 

Between  50  and  70  men  are  believed  to  be 
entombed  in  Mine  3  of  tbe  Victor  American 
Fuel  Company  at  Delagua,  22  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Trinidad,  Colo.,  as  the  result  of 


Boston,  Mass. 

It  seems  to  be  the  growing  disposition 
°pUeclfle  anA* Union PaciYc  ’  the  on  the  part  of  the  apple  growers  through-  Steuben  Co.— Jasper,  November  28-29, 

n?-^  Short  Line  and  other  connecting  out  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  to  use  1910;  Hedgesville,  November  29-30,  1910. 
Oiegon  Slioit  L  ,  boxes  for  the  better  grades  of  their  fruit.  Otsego  Co.— Morris,  November  29-30, 

Quite  a  number  of  the  larger  shippers  have  1910 ;  Elk  Creek,  December  1,  1910. 
put  their  best  apples  iu  boxes  this  season,  Schuyler  Co. — Wayne,  December  1,  1910; 
and  we  have  been  able  to  encourage  them  Tyrone,  December  2-3,  1910. 
by  better  sales  on  our  market  in  propoi*  ‘otsego  Co.— Scheuevus,  December  2-3, 
tion  than  when  they  use  the  barrel.  \\e  1910 ;  Westville,  December  5,  1910. 

Delaware  Co. — Sidney,  December  5,  1910. 
Otsego  Co. — Fierstown,  December  G, 
1910. 

Delaware  Co. — Franklin,  December  6, 
1910 ;  Treadwell,  December  7,  1910 :  Dav¬ 
enport,  December  7-S,  1910  ;  Delhi,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1910 ;  Halcottsville,  December  9-10, 
1910;  Hobart,  December  9-10,  1910. 

Chenango  Co. — Oxford,  December  12-13, 
1910;  North  Norwich,  December  12-13, 
1910;  Bainbridge  (Institute  School),  De¬ 


an  explosion  November  8.  Ihe  disaster  a(fVocate  the  use  of  boxes  for  fancy  fruit, 
follows  closely  on  a  similar  one  in  this  field  as  fbo  popularity  of  the  Western  apples 
that  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  ;>0  men.  in  tbese  packages  goes  a  long  way  toward 
The  government  rescue  car  left  Denver  for  seninfr  the  home-grown  product  if  put  up 
Trinidad.  Besides  a  crew  of  several  men  j  as  an  attractive  shape, 
in  charge  of  C.  J.  Roberts  of  the  United 


States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  car  is  well 
equipped  with  life-saving  apparatus. 


GOLDEN  &  CO. 

Washington  D.  C. 

There  is  only  one  producing  section  which 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  next  annual  uses  the  box  as  a  vehicle  in  the  disposition 
meeting  of  the  American  Oxford  Down  of  their  fruit,  and  that  is  the  mountain  and 
Record  Association  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Pacific  Coast  country.  The  fruit  iu  New 
November  29th,  8  p.  m.,  at  the  general  York,  Virginia  and  New  England  is  not 


ineton  111  president  that  attention  which  the  western  grower  Chenango  Co. — Smithville  Flats,  Decem- 

A  meet  in  e  of  the  Executive  Board  of  does,  with  the  result  that  the  fruit  in  the  her  23-24,  1910. 

the  New 1  York  State  \cricu  tural  Society  Fast  is  not  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  District  No.  4,  Fred  E.  Gott,  Conductor, 

k  JeJ  to  be  held  in  the  buMtig  of  tS  be  packed  up  in  the  boxes  with  any  good  Spencerport. 

st-fte11^ Department  of  Agricu  ture  Albany,  results.  As  you  probably  are  aware,  there  Wayne  Co.— Macedon,  November  28, 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  if  the  same  stuff  is  packed  in  boxes  opening  cl^ber  2-3  1910  ’  ’ 

American  Road  Builders’  Association  will  toPi  or  bottom  exposes  the  poor  fruit, 

be  held  at  German  House,  East  Michigan  with  the  result  that  the  apple  growers  in 

and  New  Jersey 
on  December  6, 
therewith  will 
builders  and  a 
will  be  a  large 
chinery  and  materials. 


Oswego  Co. — Phoenix,  December  5,  1910 ; 


It  is  reported  by  Dallas,  Texas,  com-  ]>jew  y0rk,  Virginia,  New  England  and 
mission  houses  that  orders  for  2,000,000  other  points  to  produce  the  same  quality 


Hannibal,  December  13,  1910. 


Ohio. 


than  to  attempt  to  compete  with  their  fruit  Henrietta,  December  23,  1910. 


lOSO 

Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

CAUSES  FOlt  THANKSGIVING. 

For  all  that  God  in  mercy  sends ; 

For  health  and  children,  home  and  friends, 
For  comfort  in  the  time  of  need, 

For  every  kindly  word  and  deed, 

For  happy  thoughts  and  holy  talk, 

For  guidance  in  our  daily  walk, 

For  everything  give  thanks ! 

For  beauty  in  tills  world  of  ours, 

For  verdant  grass,  and  lovely  flowers, 

For  songs  of  birds,  for  hum  of  bees, 

For  the  refreshing  Summer  breeze. 

For  hill  and  plain,  for  streams  and  wood, 
For  the  great  ocean’s  mighty  flood, 

For  everything  give  thanks  ! 

For  the  sweet  sleep  that  comes  at  night, 

For  the  returning  morning's  light, 

For  the  bright  sun  that  shines  on  high, 

For  the  stars  glittering  in  the  sky, 

For  these  and  everything  we  see, 

O  Lord,  our  hearts  we  lift  to  Thee, 

For  everything  give  thanks ! 

— Ellen  Isabella  Tupper. 

* 

Mere  is  a  delicious  honey  filling  for 
layer  cake:  Mix  one-half  cupful  each 
of  honey  and  sugar  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  water;  boil  until  it  will  spin  a 
thread.  Then  remove  from  the  fire  and 
stir  in  the  stiffly  whipped  white  of  an 
egg.  Beat  constantly  until  it  cools,  when 
it  should  be  soft  and  thick  like  cream. 
Spread  between  the  layers  of  cake  and 
frost  the  top. 


THE  RURAI> 

patch  of  cloud  at  the  top  of  an  air  shaft. 
Perhaps  we  may  get  lonesome  in  the 
country,  but  we  can  make  every  bit  of 
the  landscape  seem  friendly  to  us.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  real  unadul¬ 
terated,  heart-breaking  loneliness  is,  talk 
to  some  working  girl  making  her  own 
way  in  the  city,  who  sees  pleasure  and 
gayety  and  “good  times”  around  her 
every  day,  and  she  as  much  outside  of 
them  as  if  she  were  in  Mars,  studying 
this  world’s  doing  through  a  telescope. 
So,  when  we  reckon  up  Thanksgiving 
blessings,  not  the  least  of  them  are  the 
homely  things  of  everyday  life  which 
seem,  until  we  lose  them,  too  trivial  for 
notice  or  for  praise. 


NEW-YORKER  November  19, 

trimming,  y2  yard  any  width  for  vest.  '  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
6711,  tucked  over  blouse,  3-1  to  42  bust.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the  "a  s<iuare  dbal-  See  guarantee  page  10. 

medium  size  is  2 Ji  yards  24  or  27,  2  ;  — — . .  . . . . — 

yards  36  or  1  24  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  124  yards  of  banding.  6713,  steamer 


Canned  Pumpkin. 

On  page  884  O.  II.  B.  asks  for  recipes 
for  canning  pumpkin.  One  was  given, 
but  I  think  my  way  so  very  good  that  I 
would  like  you  to  print  it  for  her  or 
anyone  else  who  would  like  to  try  it. 
Stew  pumpkin  and  sift.  To  each  cup 
of  pumpkin  add  two  tablespoons  mo¬ 
lasses,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-quarter 
teaspoon  ginger,  one-quarter  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-quarter  teaspoon  salt. 
Stir  constantly  on  stove  for  10  or  15 
minutes,  until  all  is  cooked  and  very  hot. 
Fill  into  fruit  jars  and  seal.  When 
wanted  for  use  add  eggs  and  milk.  You 
will  find  it  very  nice.  n.  o.  S. 


Hand  block-printed  chintz  now  of¬ 
fered  among  drapery  fabrics  is  a  revival 
of  an  old  industry.  This  was  formerly  a 
village  craft,  the  work  of  skilled  artisans 
who  designed  the  blocks  and  did  the 
printing,  and  anyone  possessing,  among 
her  heirlooms,  bits  of  old  English  chintz 
of  the  Colonial  period  will  understand 
how  beautiful  this  work  was.  Some  of 
the  English  print  works  have  been  col¬ 
lecting  old  blocks,  one  firm  being  said 
to  have  collected  10,000  blocks,  dating 
from  1750,  and  many  of  these  old  pat¬ 
terns  are  being  made.  This  block- 
printed  chintz  costs  from  80  cents  a  yard 
up.  The  colors  are  absolutely  fast, 
washing  well.  Block  printing  is  also 
used  by  home  decorators  in  place  of 
stenciling,  and  blocks  for  this  purpose 
are  sold  by  dealers  in  “arts  and  crafts” 
supplies.  Our  own  experience  with 
stenciling  has  been  very  satisfactory; 
when  the  work  is  done  in  oil  paints  it 
washes  perfectly. 

* 

A  neat  little  apron  with  a  bib  is  made 
from  two  squares,  each  26J/>  inches  each 
way.  A  hem  V/2  inch  deep  is  turned  all 
the  way  around  both ;  then  a  little  cor¬ 
ner  is  cut  off  one  square,  which  makes 
a  triangular  pocket.  The  cut  edge  is 
gathered  slightly  into  the  band,  which  is 
finished  with  button  and  buttonhole.  A 
circle  nine  inches  in  diameter  is  cut  out 
of  the  center  of  the  other  square,  and 
bound  or  hemmed  neatly;  the  square  is 
then  joined  to  the  band  by  one  point, 
without  gathering.  A  button  hole  is  then 
worked  in  the  opposite  point.  The 
wearer  puts  her  head  through  the  hole 
in  the  bib,  buttons  the  band,  and  then 
buttons  the  corner  of  the  bib  to  the 
same  button  on  the  band,  and  thus  has 
a  neat  bib  with  points  falling  over  the 
shoulders.  The  apron  is  handy  to  put 
on,  and  can  often  be  made  from  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  material,  either  flowered  or  plain. 

* 

There  are  a  good  many  things  in  the 
world  for  us  to  be  thankful  for,  and  chief 
among  them  are  those  that  seem  of  lit¬ 
tle  real  consequence.  Many  of  the  things 
that  give  us  pleasure  are  non-essential, 
like  the  little  plant  we  used  to  call 
“pover.ty-grass,”  whose  flowers  make  a 
sheet  of  gold  over  a  deserted  sand  bank. 

It  would  be  a  sad  dun-colored  world  if 
utility  alone  were  to  be  considered.  So 
if  we  are  spending  this  Winter  “back 
in  the  owl  woods,  on  the  never-dug-out- 
in-Winter,  only-one-mail-a-day  R.  F.  D. 
route,”  as  “Princess  Flower  Hat”  says, 
let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  the  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  the  Winter  sky 
before  us,  and  not  a  little  two  x  four 


Home  Canned  Meat. 

Several  inquiries  have  come  to  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Ex¬ 
tension  Department,  as  to  how  to  keep 
meat  in  the  Summer  without  salting  or 
pickling.  Miss  Hoover  answered  the  let¬ 
ters  to  the  effect  that  she  did  not  know, 
but  would  let  them  know  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  weeks.  She  then  had  all 
of  the  students  carry  on  an  experiment. 
The  students’  report  is  as  follows : 

Washed  jars  thoroughly,  packed  meat 
in  jars  and  added  cold  water  to  cover, 
pushing  meat  away  from  side  of  jar  to 
permit  water  to  get  to  bottom  of  jar 
and  all  around  meat.  Used  one-half 
teaspoon ful  of  salt  to  each  pound  of 
meat.  Placed  covers  on  jars — but  bent 
clamps  backward  and  forward  a  few 
times  so  as  to  make  them  more  pliable, 
the  steam  thus  being  able  to  escape,  kept 
the  jars  from  breaking.  Set  jars  on  a 
rack  (tin  pail  cover  with  holes  punched 
in  it)  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 
Poured  on  cold  water  up  to  neck  of  jars, 
brought  it  to  boiling  temperature  and 
kept  boiling  for  three  hours,  removed 
jars,  put  on  an  extra  clamp  on  each 
jar,  let  stand  for  24  hours  and  removed 
clamps,  pulled  covers  to  see  if  it  would 
come  off.  Repeated  this  for  10  mornings 
in  succession.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks 
some  of  the  jars  were  opened.  The 
meat  was  as  fresh  as  when  put  into  the 
jars,  had  a  very  fine  flavor.  So  this  is 
the  answer  to  the  letters  in  regard  to 
keeping  meat  in  the  Summer  time  with¬ 
out  ice,  salting  or  pickling. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  pretty  little  bonnet  shown  consists 
of  the  crown  and  brim.  The  crown  is 
shirred  at  the  neck  edge  and  gathered 
at  the  front  edge,  and  is  joined  to  the 
brim.  When  the  plaited  brim  is  wanted, 
it  is  arranged  over  the  plain  one,  which 
serves  as  a  foundation.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  10  or  12  year 
size  is  1  ]/&  yards  21,  1  yard  27,  7/&  of  a 
yard  44  inches  wide,  with  £4  of  a  yard 
of  any  width  if  brim  is' made  of  contrast¬ 
ing  material,  3  yards  of  ribbon  for 
rosettes,  3  yards  for  strings.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6771  is  cut  in  two  sizes  for  girls  of 
6,  8,  10,  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

The  smaller  pictures  include  6714, 
belted  blouse  coat  with  peplum  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years  of  age.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  4  yards 
24  or  27,  2J4  yards  44  or  124'  yards  52 
inches  wide  with  24  yard  of  silk  for 
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6771  Girl’s  Bonnet,  Two  Sizes* 

6  and  o,  10  and  12  years; 

or  Pullman  grown,  small  32  or  34,  medium 
36  or  38,  large  40  or  42  bust.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  9^4  yards  24  or  27,  6l/2  yards  36 
or  5  yards  44  inches  wide  with  24  yard 
of  banding.  6718,  eight-gored  skirt,  22 
to  30  waist.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  8*4  yards 
24  or  27,  0  yards  36  or  4  yards  4  4  inches 
wide ;  the  width  of  skirt  at  the  lower 
edge  is  3J4  yards  when  the  plaits  are 


FOUNDED  1842. 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Prints 

|  are  reliable  dress -goods 

They  have  been  the 
j  standard  calicoes  of  the 
United  States  for  over  65 
years.  Your  grandmother 
j  relied  on  these  same  cot- 
j  tondress-goods  of  quality; 
so  did  your  mother. 

Numerous  beautiful, 

I  fashionable  designs,  print¬ 
ed  in  absolutely  fast  col- ' 
ors  on  the  finest  and  best  | 
1  woven  cloths. 

I  Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal- 
J  er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept  l 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer's  I 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address,  f 
|  We' II  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.t  Philadelphia  ] 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  info'rmation 
r»VAJ0Ui  wlth  Semple  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 


pressed  fiat.  6717,  boy’s  suit,  2,  4  and  6 
years.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (4  years)  is  324 
yards  24  or  27,  224  yards  36  or  2  yards 
44  inches  wide.  Price  of  each  pattern  10 
cents. 


MANATEE- Florida! 


rates 


r  America’s  Fruit  and  Garden  Market 

-  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  become  indepen¬ 
dent  m  a  short  time  growing 

ORANGES,  GRAPEFRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Xwo  and  three  crops  a  year  net  $500  to  $  1 500 
per  acre.  Quick  transportation,  low  freight 
on  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  to  Northern  and 
Lastem  markets.  Uniform  climate 
year  round.  Instructive  booklet  free. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ini  Agt. 

Seaboard  Air  line  Ry 
Dept..  A  Norfolk,  Va. 


GOOD  HOME  FARMS  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.. _ Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

I  SKI, I,  FAltMS  IN  OCI'MXA,  the  liest  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Fruit, grain 
I  ami  stock.  Write  for  liet.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  llart,  Mich. 


HR  HE  upper 
ill  ustration 
shows  how  the 
Sterling  Broiler 
rests  evenly  over 
thefire.  You 

first  lift  up  the 
entire  end  of  the 
top,  with  the 
handy  lifting  key  plate.  Does  away 
with  opening  the  broiling  door  and 
poking  the  broiler  over  soot  and  ashes 
to  the  fire,  only  to  burn  the  meat 
and  broil  it  unevenly.  Then  see  below 
how  easily  the  meat  slides  out  onto 
the  plate — because  the  broiler  opens 
frontward  not  back  ward.  This  is 
only  one  of  20  superior  features  of  the 


ANGE 


which  is  best  for  all  broiling,  baking,  roasting,  cooking  of  every  kind,  and  heating 
water  in  the  ample  reservoir.  Starting  with  a  cold  stove,  you  can  get  a  hot,  even 
fire  in  20  minutes  with  the  Sterling. 

Our  book  tells — Send  for  it,  whether  or 
not  your  dealer  handles  the  Sterling. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

215  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sill  Stove  Works,  215  Kent  St ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  book  on  Sterling  Ranges  to 

My  Name . . 

Address . state . 

My  Dealer's  Name . 
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District  Schools  To-Day. 

Yesterday  Bess  started  for  Boston, 
where  she  is  to  spend  a  year  in  study, 
which  will  fit  her  for  a  special  line  of 
teaching.  It  was  only  after  long  delib¬ 
eration  and  much  turning  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  over  and  over  that  we  all  made  up 
our  minds  that  it  was  best  for  her  to 
make  this  departure.  For  though  she 
has  some  money  saved  from  her  two 
years’  work  as  district  school  teacher, 
it  will  mean  some  help  from  us  and 
plenty  of  managing,  and  some  self-de¬ 
nials  all  around. 

At  first  her  father  looked  upon  the 
plan  with  disfavor.  “Now  that  she 
has  made  a  reasonable  success  right 
here  in  her  home  locality,”  he  would 
argue,  “why  not  let  well  enough  alone? 
She  has  been  asked  to  keep  on  where 
she  was,  and  our  district  schools  de¬ 
serve  as  good  teachers  as  they  can  get. 
A  girl  brought  up  in  a  farming  district 
understands  country  conditions,  and  if 
she  is  well  prepared — and  Bess  was — 
she  can  do  better  work  there  than  any 
girl  from  the  city  can.  Things  have 
alvvavs  gone  smoothly  where  she  has 
taught  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  parents 
and  school  board.  They  have  offered 
her  almost  any  position  she  has  a  mind 
to  work  for.  Let  her  stay  right  here 
where  we  can  have  her  home  over  Sun¬ 
days.  We  can’t  spare  another,  now 
Pauline  is  married  and  gone.” 

So  spoke  my  mother-heart,  too.  At 
least  it  spoke  loudly  that  way  part  of 
the  time.  But  all  along  the  girl  herself 
had  been  saying,  “Don’t  let  me  settle 
into  one  of  those  cut-and-dried,  know- 
it-all  school  manns,  will  you,  mommie?” 
and  I  knew  that  while  she  wanted  to 
be  of  use,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
catechism,  to  learn  and  labor  truly  to 
get  her  own  living,  and  to  do  her  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  into  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  call  her,  while  she 
loved  her  home  and  country  people  aiuT 
country  ways,  she  had  still  a  girl’s  in¬ 
tense  longing  for  a  wider  outlook  and 
a  broader  knowledge  of  life  and  the 
big  busy  world.  I  knew  that  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  right  to  be  not  merely  useful  but 
to  enlarge  one’s  usefulness. 

But  the  subject  on  which  I  sat  down 
to  free  my  mind  was  present-day  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  district  schools  from  the 
teacher’s  side  of  the  work. 

In  our  locality  the  old  time  district 
school  has  disappeared,  at  least  it  has 
become  so  changed  as  to  make  one  sigh 
for  the  good  old  days  when  the  major 
part  of  the  children  were  from  homes 
where  obedience,  self-repression  and  re¬ 
spect  for  elders  and  authority  were 
everyday  virtues.  The  children  now  are 
as  dear  and  as  interesting,  but  they  are 
not  of  the  same  fiber.  There  may  be 
two  or  three  as  helpful  to  the  teacher 
in  building  up  the  right  sort  of  feeling 
as  to  manners  and  morals,  but  few 
schools  furnish  enough  of  the  best  ele¬ 
ment  to  create  a  prevailing  sentiment 
strong  enough  to  lift  the  whole  school. 
You  might  bring  a  boy  or  girl  into  the 
old-fashioned  districts,  who  was  trouble¬ 
some,  mischievous,  disrespectful,  refrac¬ 
tory,  and  the  trend  of  public  opinion 
there  would  suffer  scarcely  at  all ;  in¬ 
stead  the  unruly  one  would  be  in  some 
degree  shamed  into  better  behavior.  But 
now  obedience  is  a  good  deal  out  of 
fashion.  In  the  best  homes  children  are 
treated  exactly  as  grown-ups  are,  but 
with  the  added  indulgence  and  admira¬ 
tion  natural  toward  those  of  tender 
years  whom  we  deeply  love.  I  am  no 
stickler  for  the  old  severity  of  floggings 
in  the  barn  and  penalties  for  every  freak 
of  mischief.  But  in  those  old  families 
of  six  to  10  youngsters  no  wonder  the 
fathers  and  mothers  had  to  maintain 
order  or  be  put  out  of  doors  by  the 
pandemonium  which  would  have  ensued. 
1  am  not  sure  but  one  son  and  one 
daughter  is  the  ideal  family  for  many 
nervous,  ambitious,  half-invalid  parents. 
I  merely  urge  that  conditions  have 
changed,  that  the  school  teacher  is  now, 
in  many  cases,  the  first  person  the  child 
has  been  asked  or  expected  to  obey. 

This  brings  me  to  the  main  reason 
why  1  wanted  our  Bess  to  leave  ordi¬ 
nary  school  teaching  for  a  position 
where  the  disciplining  of  a  roomful  of 
restless  and  stiff-necked  little  men  and 
women  would  not  be  demanded  of  her. 
All  the  two  years  I  had  known  that  the 
teaching  was  a  pleasure  to  her,  but  that 
the  strain  of  keeping  order  and  in¬ 
dustry  regnant  had  sent  her  home  on 
Friday  nights  looking  worn  and  spent, 
and  too  weary  to  do  more  than  recreate 
and  rest  till  Monday  morning  came 
again.  Here  and  there  is  a  girl  who 
is  a  born  boss  and  ruler.  Such  make 
successful  teachers.  Their  pupils  may 
not  always  love  them,  but  I  sometimes 
question  whether  we  can  to-day  expect 
much  genuine  liking  between  teacher 
and  scholars.  It  has  come  to  the  point 


m  one  country  school  that  I  know  very 
well  that  when,  if  the  children  all  agree 
that  they  like  the  teacher,  I  may  feel  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  that  they  are  whispering, 
getting  two  or  three  drinks  of  water 
every  hour,  closeting  themselves  in  the 
little  book  room  for  supposed  study, 
borrowing,  lending,  asking  questions  and 
doing  anything  but  study  during  the 
larger  part  of  school  hours.  All  parents 
do  a  great  deal  in  these  days  to  make 
their  children  have  a  good  time.  I  am 
glad  they  do.  And  I  do  not  rebel  that 
the  children  have  become  adepts  in 
making  good  times  for  themselves. 

If  all  pupils  were  of  one  class  it  might 
simplify  the  case.  But  every  school  I 
know  has  its  little  Angelos  and  Christians 
and  Tescos  and  Isaacs,  sturdy  little  fel¬ 
lows,  out  of  which,  in  a  few  years,  our 
farmers  and  lawmakers  will  be  largely 
made.  But  some  of  them  are  children 
of  parents  born  where  hard  conditions 
were  in  force,  where  to  get  bread — 
hard  black  bread  and  any  sort  of  nest 
was  a  struggle ;  where  women  tilled  the 
fields;  where  any  sort  of  home  life  and 
refinements  as  we  know  them  were  out 
of  the  question.  I  have  liking  and  re¬ 
spect  for  many  of  these  mothers,  but  I 
own  that  some  of  them  are  rude  in 
speech  and  hold  most  primitive  ideas  as 
to  home  government.  Coming  from 
such  homes,  wl?v  should  not  the  little 
people  have  about  the  regard  for  the 
words  of  a  sof -handed,  gentle-voiced 
teacher  that  a  ye:,  ling  or  broncho  would 
have?  Una  subd  :ed  her  lion,  but  that 
was  poetry  and  not  hard  fact. 

Yet  rudeness  mu:t  not  be  met  with 
mere  force  alone.  Every  child  has  its 
better  side,  and  only  in  calling  that  into 
activity  is  the  best  education  given. 
Against  some  of  the  hardest  problems 
of  our  age  is  set  every  Fall  a  fresh  army 
of  workers,  some  experienced  who  come 
refreshed  again  for  action,  others  mere 
girls,  with  heads  full  of  book  knowledge, 
to  be  sure,  but  with  each  her  own  meth¬ 
ods  to  test  out  or  construct.  All  practi¬ 
cal  school  directors  know  that  without 
order  and  discipline  little  will  be  learned. 
We  pay  large  taxes  to  have  good 
schools,  not  only  our  own,  but  every 
neighbor’s  child  must  be  reared  into 
good  citizenship.  All  must  move  for¬ 
ward  together  or  the  individual  suffers 
later  on. 

Let  us  not  ask  if  the  children  approve 
of  the  teacher,  if  they  are  having  good 
times  at  school.  If  she  tries  the  keeping 
after  school  curb,  let  us  have  patience. 
Poor  lady !  she  cannot  depend  wholly 
upon  whipping  the  impertinent,  obstrep¬ 
erous  boy  or  upon  shaming  the  frizzed 
and  giggling  girl  to  overawe  the  rest. 
She  may  not  throw  books  nor  use  them 
to  box  ears  (.as  a  recent  incumbent 
here  did),  nor  may  she  win  the  boys 
by  flattery  (as  another  did).  She  must 
not  descend  into  being  a  scold,  nor 
whack  and  bang  lads  into  order  as  a 
peasant  mother  might.  She  must  lift 
and  lead,  but  how  shall  she  do  it?  Your 
daughter  may  be  born  with  the  knack  of 
doing  it  well  and  easily.  We  need  good 
teachers  and  they  need,  in  the  making, 
patience,  and  all  charitableness. 

R.  ITHAMAR. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Princess  Flower  Hat,  a  comedy  from 
the  perplexity  book  of  Barbara  the  com¬ 
muter’s  wife. — Everyone  who  has  read 
“The  Garden  of  a  Commuter’s  Wife” 
and  the  other  narratives,  wise,  witty 
and  sympathetic,  wherein  “Barbara” 
brings  us  into  her  delightful  circle,  will 
welcome  this  newest  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright’s  books.  “Princess 
Flower  Hat”  is  a  charming  young  woman 
who  decides  to  buy  a  country  house  and 
build  up  a  garden  and  a  home  of  her 
own.  Her  daily  perplexities,  her  mis¬ 
takes  and  trials,  are  delightfully  told, 
and  if  the  end  of  Flower  Hat’s  project 
is  rather  different  from  what  she  in¬ 
tended,  that  is  all  the  better  for  the 
reader  who  follows  her  fortunes.  Apart 
from  the  undeniable  charm  which  makes 
Mrs.  Wright’s  books  such  pleasant  read¬ 
ing,  they  have  a  knack  of  bringing  out 
the  very  best  side  of  rural  life,  for  which 
every  country  dweller  has  reason  to  be 
grateful.  The  binding  and  general  style 
of  the  book  should  attract  Christmas 
buyers.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 


Breadcrumb  Griddle  Cakes. — Crumble 
two  thick  slices  of  stale  bread,  or 
enough  to  make  two  cupfuls ;  scald  two 
cups  of  milk  and  pour  over  the  bread 
crumbs.  When  cool  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs  and  two  tablespoons  of  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Sift  one  cup  of  flour  with  three 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Beat  thoroughly  into  the 
bread  crumb  mixture  and  cook  on  a  hiss¬ 
ing  hot  griddle. 


A  Ked&nv&zos 

Direct  to  You  ’ 

I'-SADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


.  —“And  Gaa  Stoves  Too” 


Values  shown 
with  factory 
prices  in  this 
book  have 
Raved  $5  to  140 
for  over  140,000 
satisfied  farm¬ 
ers  and  home- 
folks. 


Spend  One  Cent  For 
This  Big  FREE  Book 

Wo  pay  the  postage  on  our  Big  Free  Kalamazoo  Book  to  you— over 
100  pages — fully  illustrated — gives  wholesale  prices — explains  our  plan 
and  our  high  Kalamazoo  quality.  Sold  only  direct  to  homes.  Over 
141.000  satisfied  customers  in  21.000  towns — soino  near  you— to  refer  to. 
6100.000  bank  bond  guarantee.  Every  Kalamazoo  sent  ready  to  use — 
handsomely  fluishedand  blacked — safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We  give  you 

—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days’  Approval  Test 

—Freight  Prepaid 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  town  and  city  people  everywhere  are  our 
regular  customers  on  this  plan.  Yon  aro  absolutely  protected  and  safe 
in  ordorlng  a  famous  Kalamazoo  from  us  for 

Cash  or  Credit 

We  trust  responsible  people— give  you  time,  easy 
payments. 

Write  a  postal  for  our  book  today— shows  over  400 
styles  and  sizes,  more  than  any  ten  stores  can  show 
you  in  stock— and  you  save  P5  to  840  cash.  No  better 
stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could  be  made — 
at  any  price.  Prove  It  before  we  keep  your  money. 
Bo  an  independent  buyer.  Send  name  for  Free  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  II*. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company.  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


All  our  cook 
Stoves  equipped 
with  oven  ther¬ 
mometer — makes 
baking  easy. 


to 

Select 

From 


Kalamazoo  “Radiant” 
Base  Burner 

—Over  16,000  in  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  use.  Most  perfect 
hard  coal  burner. 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  are  Guaranteed 
and  Freight  Prepaid 

“ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL  and  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF 
NOT  SATISFIED”  is  OUR  WRITTEN  GUARANTY 

Some  people  have  used  Gold  Coin  Stoves  for  30  years.  No  better  stoves  made. 

We  pay  freight  charges — both  ways  if  you  don’t  find  the 
stove  satisfactory.  You  have  one  year  to  try  it  in. 

Buy  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and 
save  from  $5  to  $20.  Compare  our  prices  with  your 
dealer’s  for  his  best  stores. 

We  insure  safe  delivery — polished,  ready  to  set  up. 

Send  for  104-page  Catalogue  with  Price-List — Free. 

It  illustrates  all  our  stoves  and  ranges — gives  our  plan  and  offer  which  saves  you  money, 
GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


Let  Your  Thanksgiving  Thoughts  Lead  to  Liberal  Acts 


MAKE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

CARRY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  THE  RURAL  HOWIE 

Every  housekeeper  knows  the  labor-saving  value  of  running  water  in  the  country  house.  The 

installation  of  one  of  our  guaranteed 

“SIMPLEX”  WATER  WORKS  SYSTEM 

as  a  Christmas  Gift  to  rural  relative  or  friend  would  be  a 
lasting  delight  to  the  recipient.  Xt  provides  water  for  kitchen, 
bath, toilet  and  is  a  safeguard  against  tiro. 

Our  Special  Offer-.Ii°mpS!.stl,l 

Pressure  Tank,  with  hand-power  water  S/!  A  Q  A 
and  air  pump,  with  couplings,  complete,  Jill 

ready  for  installation,  for  ■ ■  "  w  w 

Larger  systems  at  proportionate  cost.  From  maker  to  user. 

OUDEK  NOW  with  deposit.  Delivery  when  desired. 

This  non-freezable  outfit  will  pipe  water  from  well  or  spring  and  force  it  to  any  part  of  dwelling 
by  automatic  air-pressure.  A  child  can  operate  it.  Install  it  in  cellar  or  underground.  No  trouble. 
Any  one  who  knows  how  to  handle  a  monkey  pipe-wrench  can  make  connections  with  well  and 
house  piping.  Aerates  water  and  keeps  it  pure.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  from  satislled 
“  SIMPLEX  ”  users.  Write  for  further  particulars. 

THE  E3coopef^agE  C®'t  Baltimore,  Md. 

Makers  and  Erectors  of  Silos,  Tanks  and  Towers. 

NOTE. — Tli  is  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 


No  Expensive  Piping  Wi.h 
No  Dangerous  Electric  wires  VY,t 


“SUN”  HOLLOW  WIRE  SYSTEM  :  better  than  gas  or  electricity.  Only 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  gasoline  need  be  in  your  house.  Pressure  tank  any¬ 
where  inside  or  outside  house.  Lamps  operated  independently.  Bright, 
soft,  steady  light,  100  C.  P.  for  homes,  800  C.  P,  Shadowless  for  stores, 
halls,  churches,  etc.  Permitted  by  insurance  underwriters.  Sold  di¬ 
rect — No  Agents.  Catalog. 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.,  1116  Market  St.,  Canton,  0. 


Corn  Belt”  All-Rubber  Arctic 


Bears  the  famous  Beacon  Falls  Cross,  a  guarantee  of  quality, 
reliability  and  independence  from  any  trust. 

Made  entirely  of  Fine  Rubber— no  cloth  used  for  the  uppers. 

A  perfect  snow-excluder.  Keeps  the  feet  warm  and  dry  in 
any  weather  and  absolutely  waterproof  and.  dampproof  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Good  rubbers  can’t  be  made  of  poor  material,  but  lots  of  good 
material  is  spoiled  by  poor  construction.  “Corn  Belt”  All-Rub¬ 
ber  Arctics  were  not  built  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — they 
represent  years  of  careful  study  as  to  the  needs  of  the  wearer. 
Reinforced  where  most  needed.  See  the  famous  Samson 
Extension  Heel,  and  the  “Armor-plated”  toe  cap. 

Tho  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  that 
mud  and  barnyard  filth  can  bo  washed  oft‘  makes  it, 
particularly  appropriate  for  use  about  the  farm. 

ASK  FOR  THE  "CORN  BELT”  ALL-RUBBER  ARCTIC 

LOOK  FOR  THE  CROSS  _ 

When  you  want  rubber  boots  or  shoes  of  any  kind 
ask  for  the  Beacon  Falls  line.  You  will  be  sure  of  good 
value  aud  satisfactory  service. 

If  you  cannot  buy  Beacon  Falls  Arctics  of  your  dealer,  send  usj 
hisname.  Wewillseethatyouaresupplied.  ■  — » 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet,  describ¬ 
ing  Beacon  Falls  rubber  footwear. 

The  Beacon  Falls 
Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 

New  York,  Boston. 


Beacon  Falls 
vrf’ShocW. 


)  Trade  Mark 

Look  for  tho  Cross.) 


10B2 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CORNSTALKS  FOR  HORSES. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  effect  of  feed¬ 
ing  cornstalks  to  a  horse,  that  is,  cut  stalks 
with  ground  feed.  I  have  heard  it  is  liable 
to  give  a  horse  worms.  r.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

Every  Winter  we  feed  our  horses  on 
dry  stalks.  This  feeding  has  already  be¬ 
gun  this  year.  When  large  stalks  are 
cut  the  hard  pieces  will  sometimes  tear 
or  cut  the  horse’s  mouth  and  gums.  We 
like  shredding  better  or  the  cut  pieces 
may  be  softened  by  putting  in  a  barrel 
and  wetting  with  hot  water.  We  have 
had  no  bad  effects  from  feeding  stalks 
except  that  they  are  constipating.  Some 
laxative  food  should  be  given  with  them. 
Carrots,  raw  potatoes  or  cabbage  will 
help.  Wheat  bran  is  good  to  feed  with 
them,  and  a  small  quantity  of  linseed 
meal  will  help  keep  the  bowels  open. 
Waste  or  feed  molasses  is  one  of  the 
best  tilings  to  feed  while  horses  are  eat¬ 
ing  stalks.  Give  some  laxative  food  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW- YORKER 


THE  MILK  ESCUTCHEON. 

A  short  time  ago  a  neighbor  came  to 
me  with  a  story  of  a  great  discovery  he 
had  purchased  from  a  traveling  man  for 
With  the  knowledge  this  man  sold 
him,  he  said  he  was  able  to  pick  out  a 
good  milch  cow  from  a  poor  one  with 
absolute  certainty.  He  also  offered  to 
sell  me  the  same  information  for  a  dol¬ 
lar.  While  a  dollar  is  a  very  small 
amount  to  pay  for  such  information,  pro¬ 
vided  it  proves  true,  still  I  consider  my¬ 
self  a  fair  judge  of  cows,  and  asked  my 
friend  to  show  me  my  best  and  poorest 
milkers.  He  did  so,  and  while  looking 
them  over  I  noticed  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  hind  quarters,  so  much 
so  that  I  asked: 

“Don’t  you  go  by  the  escutcheon  a 
great  deal  in  your  test?” 

He  'ooked  at  me  blankly  for  a  minute 
and  then  blurted  out : 

“Where  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
escutcheon  ?  That  is  the  whole  secret.” 

I  then  told  him  that  my  uncle  had 
showed  me  the  escutcheon  or  milk  mir¬ 
ror  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  that  I 
had  read  of  it  in  a  number  of  different 
books  on  judging  cows.  He  was  very 
much  surprised,  and  departed  a  wiser 
but  a  very  sad  man.  He  also  told  me 
that  this  traveling  man  had  shown  him 
letters  from  prominent  dairymen,  en¬ 
dorsing  his  scheme. 

1  thought  all  farmers  knew  about  the 
milk  escutcheon,  but  upon  inquiry  I  find 
very  few  of  the  dairymen  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  acquainted  with  it,  so  I  have 
concluded  to  give  a  description  of  this 
test  to  readers.  The  escutcheon  or  milk 
mirror  was  first  discovered  by  M. 
Guenon,  a  Frenchman.  In  studying  the 
anatomy  of  cows  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  he  concluded  that  the 
milk  was  dependent  upon  the  circulation 
of  blood  to  a  certain  extent  and  that  the 
large  artery  that  supplies  the  blood  to 
the  region  of  the  udder  must  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  milk  produced. 
This  has  been  borne  out  by  later  studies 
given  the  matter  by  learned  men.  This 
artery  also  supplies  blood  to  the  skin 
around  the  udder  and  the  posterior  re¬ 
gion,  and  in  consequence  the  hair  on 
these  parts  is  soft  and  short.  If  a  per 
son  would  stand  behind  a  Jersey  cow 
and,  holding  her  tail  to  one  side,  study 
the  hind  portion  of  the  animal,  he  will 
soon  notice  two  lines,  made  by  the  hair 
growing  in  different  directions.  These 
lines  commence  near  the  perineum  and 
extend  downward  and  outward  to  a 
point  on  the  thighs,  then  turn  sharply 
and  pass  inside  the  legs,  extending  well 
under  the  belly.  The  two  lines  form  a 
shield  in  shape,  from  which  the  name 
escutcheon  is  taken.  For  a  good  milker 
this  escutcheon  should  be  large,  wide  at 
its  corners  where  the  hair  lines  change 
directions,  and  should  extend  well  to¬ 
wards  the  front  quarters. 

It  is  generally  thought  by  those  using 


this  system  that  the  width  of  the  shield 
at  its  widest  point  denotes  the  amount 
of  milk  and  the  length,  the  deep  milk¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  animal.  That  is,  a 
cow  showing  great  width  of  shield  and 
the  lines  joining  just  forward  of  the 
udder,  would  give  a  large  amount  of 
milk,  but  would  be  more  apt  to  go  dry 
sooner  than  a  cow  having  the  lines  ex¬ 
tending  well  under  the  body.  The  author 
has  used  this  test  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults  on  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  but  has 
found  it  hard  to  discern  on  the  Durhams 
and  some  other  breeds,  owing  to  the 
hair  on  some  cows  being  so  nearly  the 
same  color  all  over.  I  have  also  seen 
the  test  described  in  a  Government  bul¬ 
letin,  but  cannot  recall  the  number. 

F.  G.  TAYLOR. 


WILD  HENS. 

When  a  man  starts  in  to  breed  pure¬ 
bred  stock  he  finds  himself  up  against 
all  sorts  of  problems  in  his  efforts  to 
make  “the  papers  fit.”  “Atavism”  or 
breeding  back  may  upset  his  plans,  and 
the  chicken  man  with  a  new  “made 
breed”  has  the  hardest  time  of  all.  Buy 
a  sitting  of  eggs  of  R.  I.  Red  or  one  of 
the  new  “buff”  breeds,  and  see  what  you 
get  in  the  way  of  colors.  For  startling 
novelty,  however,  the  following  letter 
received  by  a  New  York  breeder  comes 
close  to  the  limit.  It  may  be  that  these 
Leghorns  are  crossed  with  quail  or  part¬ 
ridge — but  seriously,  no  doubt  Game 
blood  was  used  in  making  this  strain  of 
buff,  and  this  blood  is  asserting  itself : 

Last  Spring  I  sent  to  you  for  two  settings 
of  eggs  of  Buff  Leghorns.  I  had  28  eggs 
and  got  four  chickens.  I  don't  know  what 
they  are,  but  they  are  not  like  any  domestic 
fowl  that  I  ever  saw  before.  I  am  writing 
you  from  curiosity  to  know  about  them. 
From  the  time  that  they  were  little  chicks 
1  have  never  been  able  to  tame  them.  I 
did  not  catch  sight  of  them  for  weeks. 
They  were  put  into  the  coop.  As  soon  as 
anyone  approached  they  vanished.  1  kept 
them  in  a  covered  coop,  and  when  they 
were  a  little  older  they  would  fight  like 
mad  tilings  to  get  out,  climbing  with  feet 
and  back  to  the  wires.  After  awhile  I  let 
them  out,  and  when  they  were  old  enough 
took  the  old  hen  away  (a  borrowed  one). 

I  had  no  hens  because  I  had  planned  to 
keep  pure  Buff  Leghorns.  A  few  nights 
after  they  commenced  roosting  in  the  apple 
trees  and  that  ended  it.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  capture  them.  They  could  fly  200 
yards  higher  than  the  trees.  They"  have 
left,  and  are  in  a  swamp  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  You  won’t  convince  any¬ 
one  about  here  that  they  are  pure  Leg¬ 
horns. 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

(The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
I  separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


IKY] 

Reduce  That  Feed  Bill 

Increase  your  milk  supply  at  the 
same  time  by  feeding  Dried  Brewers 
Drains  and  Malt  Sprouts.  Send  for 
our  valuable  descriptive  booklet  on 
Points  for  Stock  Feeders. 

Farmers  Feed  Co., 

76th  St.  East  River,  New  York  City. 


FREE  TRIAL 
ol  The  World’s  Best 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Send  no  money  to  anyone.  Pay  no 
freight.  Risk  nothing  on  anybody’s 
"game.”  You  can  have,  free  of  cost 
for  thorough  trial.  The  World's  Best 
Cream  Separator— a 

SHARPLES 
DAIRY  TUBULAR 

Later  than  and  different  from  all 
others.  Only  simple  separator.  Only 
modern  separator.  Built  on  the  only 
known  principle  of  constructing  a 
simple  separator.  In 
world-wide  use  for  many 
years.  Patented.  Pro¬ 
duces  twice  the  skimming 
force  of  common  separa¬ 
tors.  No  disks  or  other 
complicated  contraptions 
in  the  bowl.  Skims  faster 
and  twice  as  clean  as 
common  sepa¬ 
rators.  Many 
times  easier  to 
clean,  wears  several  times 
longer.  Undeniably,  self- 
evidently  superior  to  all 
others.  Free  trial  proves  it. 

GUARANTEED  FOREVER— 

Behind  that  guarantee  is 
America’s  oldest  and  the 
world’s  biggest  separator 
concern.  We  made  the 
first  cream  separators 
manufactured  on  this  continent. 
Have  been  at  the  business  30 
years.  Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  153.  Ask 
forfree  trial. 
Prove  Tubu¬ 
lar  superior¬ 
ity  for  your¬ 
self  without 
cost. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Chicago,  III.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Cun . 


COQK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


\\  ith  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  J5?”Serid 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 
D.  It.  SPEIUiY  &  00.,  Batavia,  1U. 


PERCHEROTJS 

Highland  Farm  Percherons 

WINDSOR,  OHIO, 

Offers  75  Percheron  Mares  and  Stallions  at  Bargain 
Prices.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  state. 
We  do  not  claim  to  ho  the  biggest  in  the  world.  But 
we  do  claim  wo  are  offering  more  real  good  mares 
and  stallions  at  farmers’  prices  than  any  one  in 
the  business.  Your  choice  of  our  Stallions  $1,000 
each,  and  we  have  2-year  olds  weighing  1800  lbs. 

If  you  do  not  find  us  here  with  the  goods  we  will 
pay  your  expense.  Come  and  see  us.  Your  own 
terms  on  approved  notes. 

A.  W.  CiREEN,  Prop.,  R.  1,  Middlefield.  Ohio. 

It.  It,  Station,  East  Orwell,  O.,  on  Penna.  R.  R. 

30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MAKES 

FOR  SALE  AT  THEIR  REAL  WORTH 

JAY  GELDER,  RIVERLAND  FARM.  KAN0NA,  N.  Y. 


S  WI3XTE 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  IlEASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


SPRING8ANK  BERKSHIRES.  Rf,,  JSJ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbleriale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Large,  strong  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten  this 
fall  If  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
catalogue.  Sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  all  sold. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-m 

each  of  the  last  ihree  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Hecora 
we  sold  ami  registered  more  Bei  k&hires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  1I.C,  Sc  11*11.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS— 2  to  4  mos..  $0  to  $10.  Collie  pups,  $3 
to  $5.  Bitches  bred  $10.  White  Holland  and  Bronze 
Turkeys  $3.50.  W.  LOTHERS,  Pern  Lack,  Pa. 

OHIO  DUROC  PI6S 

DUR0C  JERSEYS.— 60  Fancy  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
service.  86  Spring  Sows  Prices  for  30  days. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  C.  BARNEY,  Coldwater.Mich. 

nilPfiPQ  THK  IJIG,  DKEP  FELLOWS 

UUliUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHISNANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

A  BERKSHIRE  OR  DUROC  PIG  given  for  a 
few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg.  Pa, 

CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
u  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

PUCCUIBC  Dice  C>Q-either  sex.  Write  E.  K. 
untomilt  rlbo  Cpo  MORSE,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

THnRfilIRHRRFn  Berkshire  Pitts  For  Sale, 
I  nunUUOnBftCU  J.c.  Keefe  Stack  Farm.  Locke, N.Y. 


November  19, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Equipping  dairies,  large  and  small,  with  the 
latest  improved  labor-saving  and  money-making 
utensils  is  our  specialty.  Send  dimensions  of 
room  and  results  desired  and  our  experts  will 
relieve  you  of  the  intricate  details  and  send  you 
a  detailed  statement  of  equipment  and  cost. 
References  furnished.  Write  us  to-day. 

WISNER  MFG.  CO.,  Established  1839 
230-A  Greenwich  St., new  YORK  CITY 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SILOS 


DiLITLY  CATTLE 


‘The 

MOST 
MONEY 

tot  Doe  Dollar  |f  ibeen  secured  a  , 

Invested  ta  Food ,  M  j 

impartial  trials^  } 

from 

‘The  GUERNSEY  COW 

Her  Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the  Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

The  Guernsey  was  the  First  Breed  to  establish  an 
Advanced  Register  on  basis  of  Years  Records 
with  Public  Supervision. 

An  average  of  over  1000  official  year’s  records  show  -. 

8000  lbs.  Milk  400  lbs.  Butter  Fat 

(Equivalent  to  460  lbs.  butter) 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT.  BUTTER  FAT  5.07 


Full  information  regarding  the  breed  by  writing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  r  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-EKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  agos  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calvks. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

FOUR  MONTHS  OLD  PONTIAC  BULL 

Sire,  King  Pontiac  Pietertje,  one  of  bestsonsof 
King  of  the  Pontiacs;  dam,  Beryl  Wayno  Korn- 
dyke  De  Kol.  Calf  light  colored,  well  grown. 
Price  $75,  crated  f.  o.  b.  Send,  for  details. 

CLOVER I> ALE  FARM,  Clun  lotte,  N.  Y. 

C,  S.  Lunt,  Owner  J.  J.  Eden,  Manager 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEI N-FRI  ESI  AN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
F.L.  HOUGHTON. SEC’ Y. BOX  105.  BRATTLE  BORO.  VT. 


knyo°w  dtVa°t  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852 

A.  J.  C.  C.,  is  one  of  the  best  "butter  bred”  bulls 
in  the  world,  investigate.  Then  order  one  of  his 
young  sons  before  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  over  three 
months  old  on  hand  at  present.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  U.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  vn  CV-TTD  IP  C— Bull  calves  from  cows 
*»  *  that  returned  $100  each 

in  6  months.  R  TEMPLETON  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 


GA|  flWAY  PATT  p— Largest  herd  in  Michigan. 
UALLUYVAl  UM  I  I  LC  Milk  and  Beef  strain,  stock 
for  sale.  Chamberlin  &  Son,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 


Millf  Prndtirprq  to1'  ^ew  York  City  market 
lulln  riUUUtbla  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Si 


E  IE  1J 


] 


Reg:.  Shropshires 

Eleven  choice  yearlings  Ewes,  yearling  Rams, 
Weight  170  to  180  lbs,  choice  Ram  lambs.  O.  I  .C 
service  boars:  are  booking  for  fall  pigs. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  New  York. 

QURflDQUIREQ-100  yearling  ewes;  40 

dllrcUr<dl1inC.O  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEKT,  LODI,  N.Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  HAMS  ANI)  IUM  LAMBS,  good  and  strong. 

bred  from  imported  prize-winning  stock.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Wellesley  Island  Farms,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

IGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  SHROP- 
SHIRES.  I  off’er  t'oi  sale  choice  Registered 
Yearling  Rams.  Also  Ram  Lambs.  Ewes  and 
Ewe  Lambs.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Rams  for  Sale 

year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


:  : 

: 

DOGS 

: 

:  : 

PHI  I  If  P||  DO  — From  imported  stock.  Females 

UuLLlL  rUlOeheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


JCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
*  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Write  for  price 
list,  it’s  free.  DE  KLEINE  BROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 


FFRRFK-Hele  ^  am  a£a'n’  dealing  in  ruff  on 
rennuo  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  SPENCER,  OHIO. 
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STABLE  WITH  TIGHT  FLOOR. 

On  page  1016  H.  A.  J.  asks  about  con¬ 
crete  over  two-inch  plank  for  stable 
floor.  E.  S.  Brigham  does  not  seem  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  best  plan  and  asks 
for  a  discussion  of  the  matter.  Here  is 
my  plan :  I  propose  to  build  a  cow 
stable  for  eight  cows,  and  shall  make  it 
36x18  feet  running  east  and  west,  with 
shed  roof  12  feet  high  at  south  side  and 
6)4  feet  at  north  side ;  the  cattle  will 
stand  facing  north ;  four  feet  from  floor 
to  bottom  of  windows  on  south  side, 
which  will  be  254  feet  high,  extending 
the  whole  length,  one-quarter  glass, 
three-quarters  duck.  In  building  the  cel¬ 
lar  I  shall  have  two  walls  on  south  side, 
one  for  sill  to  rest  on  and  another  six 
feet  inside  this  one,  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  filled  in  to  proper  height  to  re¬ 


condition  is  promptly  slaughtered,  but  not  | 
so  if  the  trouble  causes  fever,  pain  and  i 
gradual  emaciation.  Feed  milk  and  mid-  I 
dlings  and  add  limewater  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  per  quart.  Give  her  15  grains  of 
salol  three  times  a  day  in  any  way  found 
most  convenient.  Blister  the  swollen  joints 
by  rubbing  with  ceiate  of  cantharides.  Al¬ 
low  green  feed  and  roots.  a.  s.  a. 

Suppression  of  Milk  Flow. 

We  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  lost  her 
calf  at  four  months.  We  had  been  feeding 
her  two  sheaves  of  wheat  a  day,  as  grass 
was  very  short;  this  is  three  weeks  since 
she  came  in,  and  last  week  got  access  to 
a  barrel  of  wheat  and  ate  about  a  bushel 
or  more ;  was  sick  four  days.  She  was 
very  much  physicked,  but  as  she  began  to 
bloat  we  gave  her  two  doses  of  salts,  half 
a  pound  at  a  dose,  and  medicine  from  a 
veterinary  to  keep  fever  down.  She  has 
dried  up  in  her  milk  almost;  I  milk  her 
six  or  seven  times  a  day  and  rub  her  ud¬ 
der.  What  can  I  do  for  her  to  get  back 
her  milk?  What  feed  would  be  best  for 


ceive  the  concrete  -for  trench  and  walk 
behind  cattle.  The  walk  will  be  four 
feet  wide  and  the  trench  1J4  foot  wide. 
The  trench  will  slant  to  the  center  with 
a  two-foot  drop  and  at  the  center  before 
I  concrete  I  shall  lay  a  suitable  drain 
pipe  leading  to  outside  of  barn  into  a 
cement  cistern  to  hold  the  liquid,  and 
then  with  a  cheap  .pump  I  can  raise  this 
liquid  into  barrels  on  a  stone  drag  and 
take  it  to  the  land  to  be  fertilized.  By 
boring  several  small  holes  in  barrels  near 
bottom  and  fitted  with  plugs  the  liquid 
can  be  easily  and  evenly  distributed.  The 
trench  will  be  six  inches  deep  at  either 
end  and  eight  inches  deep  at  center.  By 
this  plan  I  shall  have  a  cellar  36x12  feet 
and  be  sure  not  to  be  troubled  with  any 
wet  from  the  cattle. 

I  shall  concrete  bottom  of  cellar  and 
use  it  for  roots  in  Winter  and  storage 
in  Summer.  As  I  have  all  the  material 
except  cement  on  the  place,  and  can  do 
the  work  myself,  I  think  I  can  have  a 
good  stable  at  a  moderate  cost.  I  think 
H.  A.  J.  would  better  put  in  another 


her?  y.  m.  a. 

Ohio. 

Keep  on  milking  often  and  thoroughly 
massaging  udder.  Once  daily  rub  udder  1 
with  brandy.  Turn  the  cow  onto  green 
grass  and  feed  cut  com  fodder,  Alfalfa 
or  other  green  food.  She  may  gradually 
come  back  to  her  milk  flow,  but  as  she 
aborted  and  was  quite  sick  that  is  scarcely 
likely  in  this  particular  case.  A.  s.  a. 

Sprained  Fetlock. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  Ally  that  has  one 
of  her  hind  ankles  injured  in  some  way. 
In  going  up  hill  she  steps  on  her  toe  and 
not  on  her  foot  squarely.  The  ankle  seems 
to  slip  ahead,  then  back  to  its  natural 
position.  In  going  down  hill — and  we  have 
lots  of  them  here — she  seems  to  lose  con¬ 
trol  of  her  foot  and  it  will  pitch  forward 
and  drag  along.'  She  does  not  appear  lame 
at  all.  I  think  she  might  have  strained 
herself  in  going  down  hill.  It  is  swollen 
some.  Can  you  give  a  remedy  and  how 
to  treat  it?  What  kind  of  liniment  would 
be  good  for  it?  Should  she  be  kept  up  and 
not  used?  m.  fi.  h. 

Give  absolute  rest  in  a  box  stall  and  for 
a  week  keep  the  ankle  covered  with  antl- 
phlogistine  kept  in  place  by  cotton  batting 
and  bandages.  Change  the  poultice  each 
time  it  tends  to  become  dry.  If  this  does 
not  suffice  it  will  be  necessary  to  clip  the 
hair  from  ankle  and  back  tendons  and  give 
a  thorough  blistering  with  cerate  of  can¬ 
tharides  or  other  effective  blistering  salve. 

A.  s.  A. 


wall  and  fill  in  as  I  suggest,  as  his  plank 
will  rot  sometimes,  and  may  not  be 
tight  any  time.  I  should  be  pleased  if 
some  one  else  would  discuss  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
for  any  farmer.  The  rough  sketch  here 


Hi 

shown  will  perhaps  help  readers  to  un¬ 
derstand  my  idea.  fred  M.  WALKER. 
Massachusetts. 
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■  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER/* I  I  DC 
AND  INDIGESTION  vUI\b 


The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 


AILING  ANIMALS. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


Goitre  in  Dog. 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  the  ailment  of  my  little  dog?  He  is  a 
King  Charles  spaniel,  15  years  old.  In  the 
last  seven  weeks  there  has  formed  on  his 
neck  large  round  lumps  on  the  inside  of 
skin,  but  not  in  the  throat.  They  are  from 
ear  to  ear.  L.  g.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

A  15-year-old  dog  has  lived  its  allotted 
time  and  cannot  be  expected  to  respond 
successfully  to  treatment.  If  it  suffers  pain 
it  would  be  best  to  chloroform  it.  In  all  ! 
probability  the  tumors  arc  cancerous  and 
involving  the  thyroid  glands,  which  are  the 
usual  seat  of  “goitre.”  In  old  dogs  goitre 
is  commonly  cancerous,  and  wo  have  found 
the  lungs  similarly  affected.  The  latter  form 
of  tumors  are  termed  “metastatic.”  Better 
consult  a  local  veterinarian  who  will  tell 
you  if  there  is  any  hope  for  the  animal. 

a.  s.  A. 

Rachitis  or  Rheumatism. 

What  do  you  do  for  a  sow  that  seems 
to  have  rheumatism?  I  first  noticed  it  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  her  hind  legs ;  she  walked 
on  the  tips  of  her  hoofs  with  her  legs  close 
together.  It  seemed  to  pain  her  to  rise 
and  walk,  and  lately  it  has  appeared  in  the 
joints  of  her  front  legs,  causing  them  to 
swell.  Her  appetite  is  good,  but  I  have  to 
make  her  get  up  at  feeding  time.  I  have 
rubbed  her  back  and  legs  several  times 
with  turpentine.  Are  the  symptoms  those 
of  rheumatism?  What  feed  would  be  best 
to  give  her?  Would  the  meat  be  good  to 
eat  if  she  was  butchered  in  her  present  con¬ 
dition?  •  w.  A.  P. 

Virginia. 

In  many  cases  of  this  sort  the  disease 
is  rickets  (rachitis)  rather  than  rheuma¬ 
tism  ;  but  rheumatism  causes  somewhat 
similar  symptoms  and  may  be  present  if 
the  sow  has  been  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed 
or  under  a  barn,  or  in  such  a  place  where 
Bhe  would  be  exposed  to  wet  and  cold.  The 
meat  is  good  for  use  if  a  sow  in  this 


The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


£BS0R 


BINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soli  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly:  ' 
pleasant  to  use;  does  not  blister 
under  bandage  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Keduces  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 
stops  Pain  and  inflammation. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Low-Down  Handy  Wagons 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  time  two  men 
could  lose  going  to  the  field  to  load  a  high  wagon 
— one  waiting;  on  tlie  other? 

One  man  with  a  Low-Down  Handy  Wagon 
would  have  the  load  half  on  before  the  two 
men  get  started.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 


Fit  all  running  gears.  Get  a  new 
wagon  j  ust  by  buying  wheels.  U n- 
brenkable,  almost  everlasting.  All 
heights  and  tiro  wfdths.  Also  new 
Electric  Handy  Wagons.  Write  for 
book  on  “How  to  make  old  wagons 
new.”  Free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  48  Quinct.  Ill 


AGRICULTURE 


Money— Making 


STOP  ALL 


WORM 

LOSSES 


If  You  Do  as  Leading  Stockmen  Advise 

Read  what  E.  C.  Stone,  Sec’y  American  Hampshire  Swine 
Record  Association  says  about  the  great  worm  remedy,  Sal- Vet: 

"I  write  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  free  user  of  Sal-Vet  and  find  that  it  is  the 
most  perfect  worm  exterminator  on  the  market  today.  It  will  positively  do  all 
you  claim  for  it  and  there  is  nothing  I  know  of  as  good  and  reliable  or  as  cheap. 

It  surely  does  expel  all  worms  and  put  hogs  in  condition  to  digest  food.  Previous 
to  using  your  remedy  we  fed  salt  and  ashes  and  were  positive  our  hogs  had  no 
worms,  but  after  feeding  Sal-Vet  ten  out  of  thirty  passed  worms  the  second  day.” 

This  shows  how  worms  will  eat  up  the  profits  and  deceive  even  the 
most  expert  stockmen.  These  deadly  pests  begin  their  costly  work  early  in 
hogs.  They  eat  the  food  the  young  pigs  should  have.  They  starve  the  old 
hogs  and  make  them  unfit  for  market.  Finally  the  worms  slowly  but  surely 
kill.  It  costs  time  and  money  to  raise  hogs.  Don’t  let  worms  rob  you  of  your 
profits,  when  there  is  one  sure  way  to  kill  these  ravenous  parasites.  Use 


YRAOfc  MARK 


/I  Medicated 
Salt 


J ibsolutely 
Guaranteed 


.4 

/& 


SALflVET 

tto  v.5  rAT.QFW 

Try  It  60  Days— Pay  if  Pleased 

This  is  the  strongest  guaranty  ever  given.  I’ll  feed  your  stock  Sal  -Vet 
for  60  days.  If  it  doesn’t  expel  all  free  worms  in  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  and  stop  all  losses  due  to  worms  or  indigestion  you  need  not  pay 
me  a  cent.  You  risk  nothing. 

More  than  that,  Sal -Vet  will  tone  up  your  stock,  sharpen  their 
appetites,  make  food  fatten  them  quickly  and  put  them  in  condition 
to  get  top-market  prices.  They  doctor  themselves,  keep  healthy 
and  make  more  money  for  you. 

Every  day  that  worms  infest  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines,  means  dollars  lost  to  you. 

Fill  out  and  send  me  the  coupon  and  I  will  send  you  J* 
enough  Sal -Vet  to  feed  your  stock  60  days.  If  it  fails,  you  /  <j* 
paynothing.  If  it  cures  it  will  cost  you  about  1-12  of  a  cent  ' 

perdayfor  each  hog  or  sheep.  Even  one  animal  saved  A* 
would  more  than  make  up  the  cost  of  Sal  -Vet  for  the  Jr  , 
entire  herd. 

PRICES :  40  lbs„  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00:  200  lbs.,  $9.00;  300  /  '  ^ 

1  bs. ,  $13. 00.  D i seou nts  fori iirger  q uantities.  r  SPb A 

J  v 

<5p.s^ 

/A  / 

y'/i/  o- 


Sidney  R.  Fell,  Pres. 

The  S.  R.  Feil  Co.,  Dept.  R.M.Y- 

CLEVELAMJ,  OHIO 


Let  the  STAR  Litter  Carrier 
do  half  your  hired  man’s  work 


A  Star  Litter  Carrier 
will  cut  In  half  the  time 
your  hired  man  takes  to 
clean  out  your  barns. 

Don’t  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  save  the  good 
money  you  pay  for  that 
time?  Your  barns  will 
be  cleaner,  and  the  manure 
doubled  in  value  because  all  the 
valuable  liquids  will  be  saved.  No 
farm,  large  or  small,  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  Star  Utter  Carrier.  Send  us  a 
rough  pencil  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of  your  barn, 
giving  length,  breadth  and  distance  to  dump.  And  we 
will  send  you  by  return  mail  the  exact  cost  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need,  and  also  our  catalogue  No.  38.  Write  to-day. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  SS  Hunt  Slroal,  Harvard,  III. 

Makers  of  labor  and  money  saving  bam  equipments  for  the  past  25  years. 


The  Greatest  Spreader  Value 

of  the  Year— Many  1911  Improvements 

Get  our  remarkable  offer  on  the  spreader  that  time  has  proved  the  leader  of  them  all. 
Standard  of  quality  for  18  years— and  better  than  ever  this  year,  with  19  improved 
features,  including  the  only  really  simple,  efficient,  easy  running  Endless  Apron  :  Half 
Apron;  return  style,  if  yon  want  it;  more  steel  than  any  other  spreader;  all-steel 
cylinder,  rake  and  endgate,  simple  feed  device;  box,  2  inches  deeper  than  any  other 
spreader  made;  direct  chain  drive— no  gears;  steel  or  wood  wheels.  The  lightest  run¬ 
ning.  most  easily  handled,  most  efficient  and  most  durable  spreader  made. 


DETROIT- AM  ERICAN 


30  Days’  Free  Ti'ial — 
Freight  Paid- 
Cash  or  Credit. 


—and  you  get  the  biggest  manure  spreader  value  in  America.  On  our  “  No-money-down— 
No-deposit”  plan,  any  responsible  farmer  can  get  a  Detroit-American  and  pay  for  it  on 
time.  We  make  it  easy  as  possible  for  you  to  get  started  with  this  money-maker. 


Write  today  for  the  best  published  books 
on  value  of  manure:  how  to  spread,  etc., 
and  how  to  buy  at  the  right  price.  Also 
shows  and  places  the  Detroit-American 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  and  Detroit- 
American  Cultivators.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address. 

Noth — Our  wagon  box  spreader  is  the  limit 
of  big  value  in  a  box  spreader.  Guarantee, 
trial,  credit,  all  go  on  this  too. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  1635  Hastinos  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Warehouses  in  many  cities  insures  prompt 
deliveries. 


DC  UJ 


Are  THOROUGHLY  HARD  BURNT 

Made  of  best  Ohio  Olay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKand  SEWERPIPE 

H.  B.  Camp  Company,  Fulton  Bldg..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  FOR  MILK. 

The  Midland  Agricultural  College  of 
England  has  been  experimenting  with 
fertilizers  on  pasture  land.  They  selected 
a  field  of  grass  which  was  seeded  seven 
years  ago.  A  fair  crop  has  been  cut 
every  year.  Weeds  had  come  in,  and  the 
good  grasses  were  pretty  well  driven  out. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  quack  left  with 
a  sprinkling  of  White  clover  and  -some 
fescue.  On  the  whole  it  would  be  ranked 
as  a  poor  pasture,  and  most  farmers 
would  have  plowed  it  up  and  planted  it 
to  corn  or  potatoes.  Two  plots,  each 
four  acres  in  size,  were  measured  off, 
and  fenced  in.  One  was  left  alone,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  dressing  of  limestone  was 
put  over  it,  no  further  fertilizing  being 
done.  On  the  other  four  acres  lime 
was  also  used  at  the  same  time,  and 
about  a  week  later  500  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  about  150  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  potash  was  scattered  over  the  field. 
Both  of  the  plots  were  then  harrowed 
so  as  to  scratch  the  surface  over  lightly. 
Two  cows  were  turned  into  each  field, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  trial  perfectly 
fair  these  cows  were  changed  every  two 
weeks  from  one  plot  to  the  other.  The 
milk  was  carefully  weighed.  This  pas¬ 
turing  was  kept  up  to  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  About  the  middle  of  June  it  was 
found  that  the  grass  where  the  fertilizer 
was  used  had  improved  so  much  that  a 
third  cow  was  put  into  the  field.  In  this 
experiment  it  was  evident  that  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  yield  of  milk  would  be 
due  to  the  increase  of  grass  from  the 
application  of  these  fertilizers,  as  nothing 
else  could  be  responsible  for  it.  On  the 
field  where  the  phosphate  and  potash 
were  used  the  cows  produced  9,020j4 
pounds  of  milk.  On  the  plot  where 
nothing  but  lime  was  used  there  were 
produced  3,489^4  pounds.  Trial  was  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  same  lines  this  past  year, 
and  has  just  ended.  The  figures  have 
not  yet  been  given,  but  they  show  that 
the  results  this  year  are  even  more  strik¬ 
ing  than  they  were  in  the  year  before, 
and  that  is  that  the  application  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  to  this  poor  pas¬ 
ture  land  has  paid  a  large  profit.  The 
scientific  men  tell  us  that  a  ton  of  whole 
milk  will  take  from  the  soil  10  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  four  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  three  pounds  of  potash.  It 
.will  be  seen  that  no  nitrogen  was  used  in 
fertilizing  this  soil.  Where  did  the  grass 
obtain  the  nitrogen  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  increased  yield?  Pasture  and 
meadow  lands  which  have  been  in  grass 
for  a  number  of  years  are  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  element  accumulates  in  the 
roots  and  stubble,  but  as  a  rule  such 
lands  are  sour,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the 
sod  is  usually  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  is  not  available  for  plant  growth.  Some 
of  these  old  sods  contain  almost  as  much 
actual  nitrogen  in  the  upper  few  inches, 
ton  for  ton,  as  stable  manure,  and  yet 
grass  grows  poorly  for  the  reason  that 
the  sod  is  sour  and  the  nitrogen  unfit 
for  use.  The  application  of  lime  gave 
the  result  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  lime  acted  upon  this  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  sod,  broke  it  up  and 
set  nitrogen  free.  Thus  the  lime  set  the 
grass  at  work  to  feed  upon  itself  so  far 
as  the  nitrogen  was  concerned.  But  grass 
needs  not  only  nitrogen  but  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  as  was  shown  by  the 
result  of  this  experiment.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  acid  phosphate  and  the  potash 
with  the  nitrogen  set  free  in  the  sod 
gave  a  complete  fertilizer  for  that  grass. 
It  is  probable  that  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  attempted  in  this  country,  especially 
with  an  upland  pasture,  would  not  give 
as  good  results.  The  English  climate  is 
moist  as  compared  with  ours,  and  as  a 
rule  the  soil  contains  more  water,  so 
that  the  application  of  fertilizer  would 
lie  more  likely  to  give  quicker  results 
than  upon  our  drier  soils.  It  is  quite 
likely,  therefore,  that  on  American  pas¬ 
tures  the  use  of  some  form  of  soluble 
nitrogen  would  be  necessary  with  the 
other  chemicals.  This,  however,  is  a 
good  experiment  for  some  of  our  sta¬ 
tions  to  try,  and  in  every  case  of'  old  sod 
the  lime  will  be  found  necessary; 


Horses  and  Clover  Hay. 

I  have  hoard  that  clover  hay  is  not  good 
to  feed  horses.  Is  this  a  fact? 

North  Carolina.  t.  t.  w. 

Well  cured  clover  hay  is  excellent  food 
for  horses  and  good  mixed  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  is  better  than  clear  Timothy  hay 
as  a  food  for  the  brood  mares  and  growing 
colts ;  indeed,  it  would  always  be  some¬ 
what  preferable  in  point  of  nutritiousness. 
The  trouble,  is  that  clover  is  difficult  to  cure 
and  so  is  often  either  brittle  and  terribly 
dusty  or  moldy,  which  is  even  worse.  Dusty 
hay  is  apt  to  cause  heaves.  Moldy  hay 
proves  highly  injurious  to  the  digestive  and 
urinary  organs  or  may  cause  fatal  forage 
poisoning.  The  average  sample  of  clover 
hay  is  too  bulky  and  full  of  woody  fibre 
to  prove  perfectly  suitable  as  food  for  horses 
which  should  have  the  most  nutritious  food 
possible  in  as  little  bulk  as  possible,  so  far 
as  fodder  is  concerned.  a.  s.  a. 

Loss  of  Cud. 

We  bought  a  cow  which  appears  to  have 
lost  her  cud.  Will  you  give  probable  cause, 
also  remedy?  F.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  not  a  disease,  but  merely  the 
symptom  of  sickness.  When  a  cow  suffers 
from  indigestion,  or  any  other  ailment 
which  makes  her  feel  quite  sick,  she  natu¬ 
rally  will  stop  chewing  her  cud.  When  the 
trouble  subsides  rumination  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  Many  people  give  artificial  cuds, 
thinking  to  establish  rumination  by  such 
means  This  of  course  is  highly  absurd. 
On  general  principles  give  a  cow  a  full 
dose  of  physic  when  she  will  not  chew  her 
cud,  and  follow  the  purge  by  full  doses  of 
stimulants  in  warm  water,  thin  giuel  or 
flaxseed  tea.  As  a  physic  a  pound  of  ep- 
som  salts,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger 
root  and  a  cupful  of  blackstrap  molasses 
shaken  up  in  three  pints  of  wimi  water 
will  prove  effective.  Four  ounce  doses  of 
whiskey  along  with  half  a  dram  of  fluid 
extract  of  mix  vomica  will  serve  well  as  a 
stimulant.  Another  good  stimulant  for 
cows  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  pure  alcohol  and  spirits 
of  nitrous  ether  (sweet  nitre).  Pose  of 
this  is  two  ounces,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  well  diluted  witli  water,  giuel  or 
flaxseed  tea.  Rectal  injections  of  soapy 
warm  water  are  also  useful  when  a  cow 
is  affected  in  the  way  here  eonsideird. 

i.  s.  A. 


5  YEAR 

-k^PRICE,  SERVICE, 

/  DURABILITY  \ 

is  the  claim  we  make  for 

Waterloo  Boy 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  product  of  many  years’  experience,  built  of  the 
best  material  that  money  can  buy  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Simple  in  construction,  these  engines  possess 
more  value  for  the  money  than  any  other  gasoline 
engines  on  the  market. 

Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engines  are  Guar¬ 
anteed  engines.  They  are  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man.  They  are 
guaranteed  to  develop  the  actual  horse 
power  as  rated.  They  are  guaranteed 
against  defective  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  for  five  years. 

If  you  are  looking  for  full  value  for  your 
money,  satisfactory  service  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  write  the 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  J 
ENGINE  COMPANY,^ 

oKKXj84  W> 3rd  Ave-  Wa(erl°°.  Iowa.^T^ 

- - "tSi  m  ■■■  i  i  iwwi  ■  ii mmr  trial 


Leffel  Steam  Power 
For  tifflest  Farm  Uses 

Send  name  on  postal  now  to  learn  the  many 
iuses  and  advantages  of  this  old 


reliable 


simple,  economical, 
efficient,  durable 
power,  over  other 
engines  of  every 
kind.  The  right 
style  and  size  for 
you  at  the  right 
price. 

WRITE  that  postal 
now— don't  wait.  It’s 
worth  while  to  read 
“The  Farmer’s 
Power.”  Address 

■James  Leffel 
&  Company 

Box  250 
'  Springfield, O, 

.AT 


The  CHARTER 

The  Pioneer  Gasoline  Engine- 
having  all  modern  features, 
such  as  speed  regulator,  etc, 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Pump¬ 
ing  and  Sawing  Outfits,  Semi- 
Portables,  H  o  i  s  t  e  r  s.  Open 
Jacket  Cylinder— Frost  Proof. 

Catalogue  on  request— State 
_  your  power  needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  2G,  Sterling,  III.,  U.S.  A. 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  omit,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  '  rthe  unusual  features.  The 
8I1«  To..  113  IHnln  8#.,  Llue»Yllh». 


AIR 

COOLED 


sjjuj'jsh-has  }  J  O  RUN- A i 

FARMERS-  WNmWay 


SI M PLE—EA  SY  TO  R  UN--A  L IV A  YS  REA  D  Y 

isguarantecd  to  eooiperfectly 
mn  niT  ...  ..  - i - - by  air.  ONLY  ONE  PLACE 

™u?afes  itself, trbue„s°i^jfenglue  °Us  itselt’  feeds  itself’  cools  i,self’ 

The  “New  Way”  Air  Cooled  is  the  Engine  For  You 

140  Sheridan 
Street 


Use  a  postal  card 
Get  our  catalog  No.  5 


7  Tat  New-War  Motor  Company 

Ljunsimc.  Mrcmctu  U.S. A. 


Tons  of  Money  Saved 

by  Wearers  of  STEEL  SHOES! 


Write  today 
for  hook, 
"The  Sole 
of  Steel.” 


Pat. 

Dee.  4, 
1900. 
Others 
Pending 


One  Pair  Out¬ 
wears  3  to  6 
of  All-Leather 
Shoes—  S  a  v  e  s 
$5  to  $IO  a  Year 


\  ou  can  positively  save  from  $5  to  $10  a  year  and  get  more  good  wear,  more  solid  comfort, 
more  health-protection  out  of  Steel  Shoes  than  from  leather-soled  work  shoes  or  rubber  boots. 
Thousands  are  wearing  Steel  Shoes  to-day,  saving  immense  sums  of  money.  Every  wearer 
will  tell  you  they  are  easier  on  the  feet,  lighter,  more  healthful  and  durable  than  the  best  all¬ 
leather  work  shoes  that  money  can  buy.  Absolutely  the  best  farm  shoe  in  existence. 

Better  Than  the  Best  Leather-Soled  Shoes— Feel  Better, 

Fit  Better,  Wear  Better,  Look  Better! 

It  you  will  put  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  your  feet— even  for  five  minutes — the  shoes  will  do  the  rest, 
lliey  wm  surprise  and  delight  you  with  their  lightness,  neatness  and  comfort— their  astounding 
durability.  They  will  literally  sell  themselves! 

Hence  I  am  making  this  special  Free  Examination  Offer,  merely  asking  you  to  send  me  the  price, 
while  you  are  sizing  up”  the  shoes.  If  they  fail  to  convince  you  immediately,  you  can  simply 
notify  me  to  send  for  them  at  my  expense  and  the  money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 

Try  Them  On— In  Your  Own  Home— at  Our  Risk! 

FREE  EXAMINATION! 

Your  Money  Back  if  Shoes  Don’t  Suit! _ 


Steel  Shoes  are  the  strongest  and  easiest  working 
shoes  made.  There  is  no  need  of  breaking  in.  Com¬ 
fortable  from  the  first  moment  you  put  them  on.  Easy 
to  put  on  or  take  off.  Impossible  to  get  out  of  shape. 
We  could  not  afford  to  make  you  this  special  offer  if 
we  were  not  confident  that  our  Steel  Shoes  are  just  what 
you  need.  You  run  absolutely  no  risks,  no  trouble  on 
your  part.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  on  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes  before  you  buy  any  other  style  of  working  shoes! 
You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without  Steel  Shoes 
this  long. 

Steel  Shoes  Explained 

Hero  is  the  Way  Steel  Shoes  are  made  :  The  uppers 
are  made  of  a  superior  quality  of  leather,  as  water¬ 
proof  n»  leather  can  be  tanaed.  This  leather  is 
wonderiully  soft,  flexible  and  pliable — never  gets  stiff 
.and  hard,  no  matter  how  long  the  shoes  are  worn  in 
mud,  slush  or  water. 

The  soles  and  sides  are  made  out  of  one  piece  of  special 
light,  thin,  springy,  rust  resisting  Steel. 

We  have  added  1 00  per  cent  to  the  strength  of  the 
Steel  Soles  by  corrugating  the  bottoms. 

The  Sole  of  Steel  keeps  the  uppers  in  shape,  prevents 
them  from  warping,  twisting  or  cracking.  Soles  and 
heels  are  studded  with  adjustable  Steel  Rivets  which 
prevent  the  bottoms  from  wearing  out.  Rivets  are 
easily  replaced  by  hand  when  partly  worn,  making  the 
siloes  ns  good  ns  new  !  Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only 
30  cents  and  should  keep  the  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at 
least  two  years. 

The  soles  are  lined  with  soft,  springy,  comfortable 
Hair  Cushions,  which  rest  the  feet,  absorb  perspira¬ 
tion  and  odors,  and  add  to  ease  of  walking.  Cushions 
can  easily  be  taken  out  for  cleaning. 

No  Corns!  No  Blisters! 

No  Wet  Feet!  No  Rheumatism! 

Steel  Shoes  are  so  easy  on  the  feet  that  they  absolutely 
do  away  with  corns,  callouses,  soreness,  blisters  and 
other  foot  troubles.  They  give  rest  and  support  to  the 
feet,  and  keep  them  in  perfect  condition. 

If  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  you  can  work  all  day  in  mud 
and  water  or  snow  without  having  wet  or  cold  feet. 
Thus  you  escape  colds,  rheumatism,  neuralgia  and  the 
long  train  of  ills  that  result  from  cold,  wet  feet.  Steel 
Shoes  pay  for  themselves  again  and  again  by  preventing 
sickness  and  saving  doctor's  hills. 

Steel  Shoes  in  Sizes  5  to  12 

6  inches,  9  inches,  12  inches  and  16  inches  high 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  0  inches  high,  better  grade  of  leather,  $3.00 
per  pair, 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color.  $3  50  per  pair. 


Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $1.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Slioes,  9  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color.  $5.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  Of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $0.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

Each  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  worth  $2.00  more  than  the 
best  leather  work  slioes.  A  trial  pair  will  convince  you. 

Every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  inspected  and  tested  before 
shipment. 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes — Sizes  I  to  5 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Save  buying  several  pairs  of  boys’ shoes  a  year.  One 
pair  of  Boys’  Steel  Shoes  will  do  it. 

A  Blessing  to  Farmers’  Feet 

Steel  Shoes  are  unquestionably  the  most  important 
discovery  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  last  100  years. 
They  enable  you  to  work  in  comfort,  rain  or  shine,  in 
heat  or  cold— in  the  field,  barnyard  or  feed  lot — in  the 
swamp,  in  ditch  work,  among  brush,  stones  or  wherever 
there’s  work  to  do.  They  stand  hard  knocks  !  They 
shed  mud  !  They  keep  your  feet  hone  dry,  rested  and 
free  from  corns,  chafing  and  blisters  ! 

They  save  time  and  money  and  doctor’s  hills. 

The  proof  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Don’t  Wait - Send  NOW! 

Seethe  shoes — then  decide  ! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  the  shoes  ! 

We  just  want  you  to  slip  your  feet  into  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes — to  feel  and  see  and  know  how  much  lighter, 
neater,  more  comfortable  they  arc  than  any  other 
work  shoes  in  existence. 

AVe  offer  to  send  you  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for  FREE 
EXAMINATION — any  size  or  style  you  may  select — on 
receipt  of  the  price  and  let  the  shoes  themselves  tell 
you  their  marvelous  story  of  comfort,  lightness,  neut- 
ness,  strength  und  wonderful  economy. 

If  they  don’t  convince  you  instantly— DON’T  KEEP 
THEM  ! 


Simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes  at  our  expense 
and  every  penny  of  your  money  will  be  returned 
promptly  without  delay  or  argument. 

Don’t  hesitate.  Any  hanker,  any  express  company 
will  tell  you  we  are  responsible.  Any  agricultural  editor 
will  do  the  same.  You  need  Steel  Shoes  and  you  need 
them  NOW.  Don’t  put  it  off,  hut  accept  our  liberal 
F It E E  EXAMINATION  OFFER  at  once,  and  make 
sure  of  getting  your  shoes  promptly. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6  inch  hi  eh  Steel  Shoes  at 
$3.50  a  pair  or  the  9-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  at  $5.00  a  pair. 
For  all  classes  of  use  requiring  high-cut  shoes,  our  12  or 
16-Inch  high  Steel  Shoes  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

Throw  away  your  old  shoes  and  hot  rubber 
bools.  Don’t  torture  your  feet  in  hard,  twisted,  warped 
leaky,  shapeless  -leather-soled  shoes.  Don’t  sweat  your 
feet  and  make  them  tender  by  wearing  hot  rubber  boots 
felt  boots  or  arctics.  Get  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  and  learn 
what  foot  comfort  really  means. 

Our  Three  Great  Factories 

The  success  of  Steel  Shoes  is  almost  startling1. 

Within  three  yeai*s  we  have  established  Shoe  Factories 
in  Racine,  Wisconsin j  Toronto,  Canada;  and  Northamp¬ 
ton.  England. 

These  great  factories,  running  at  full  capacity,  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand  from  all  over  the 
world.  (74) 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  37,  Racine,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir; 

Please  send  at  once  for  free  examination 

•....  Pair. ....  inch  Men’s  Steel  Shoes,  Size . 

. Pair . inch  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  Size . 

I  enclose . for  $ . in  payment  for 

same,  as  per  free  EXAMINATION  OFFER. 


Tou-n . 

Coiniti/ . 

; 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

STEEL  SHOE  GO.,  Dept.  37,  Racine,  Wis. 


Canadian  Factory — Toronto,  Canada 


Great  Britain  Factory — Northampton,  England 
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MILK. 

The  New  York  Exchange  price  of  milk 
is  $1.91  per  40-quart  can,  netting  four 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  2G-ceut 
freight  zone  who  have  no  local  station 
charges.  There  are  four  freight  zones  for 
milk  hauled  to  New  York,  viz.  :  23,  26,  29 
and  32  cents  per  40-quart  can.  Very  little 
milk  is  now  received  from  the  23-cent  zone, 
which  covers  the  territory  within  40  miles 
of  New  York.  The  26-cent  zone  covers 
the  next  60  miles  and  the  29-cent  the  next 
90  miles.  Points  beyond  this  are  in  the 
32-eent  zone. 

This  creamery  is  run  on  a  whole  milk 
plan,  and  we  make  from  200,000  to  275,* 
000  pounds  of  butter  annually.  The  cows 
are  mixed,  but  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  Holstein,  Guernseys  and  Shorthorns. 
The  dairy  business  is  increasing  every  year, 
and  quite  a  number  of  silos  are  going  up. 
The  farmers  feed  mostly  ground  wheat  and 
oats  mixed,  and  bran,  oil  cake  meal,  fod¬ 
der  corn  and  so  on.  H.  H.  J. 

Clark’s  Grove,  Minn. 

There  is  no.  milk  peddled  by  farmers  in 
this  locality.  The  farmers  sell  practically 
ail  of  their  cream  to  the  creamery  at  Sa- 
lina.  The  price  at  present  is  25  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  fat.  Milk  delivered  in 
Salina  by  the  dairymen  at  present  time 
costs  the  consumer  seven  cents  per  quart. 
There  is  a  limited  demand  for  sweet  cream 
in  season,  for  which  is  paid  at  present  34 
cents  per  pound  for  the  butter  fat.  This 
is  tested  the  same  as  that  sold  to  the 
creamery  company.  F.  N. 

Salina,  Ivans. 

The  wholesale  price  now,  or  for  the 
Winter  season,  is  15  cents  per  gallon  ;  that 
is  to  milk  depots  and  creameries.  To 
stores,  bottled,  25  cents  per  gallon.  There 
are  but  eight  producers  who  peddle  from 
house  to  house,  and  they  get  eight  and  one- 
third  cents  per  quart.  The  stores  retail 
at  eight  and  one-half  to  10  cents  per  quart. 
The  wholesale  price  for  Summer  is  about 
two  and  a  half  cents  less  and  retail  price 
about  four  cents  less.  The  ice  cream  fac¬ 
tories  pay  60  cents  per  gallon  for  cream 
the  whole  year.  j.  h.  q. 

Topeka,  Ivans. 

The  Beatrice  Creamery  Co.  is  paying 
$1.75  per  hundred  for  milk  testing  3.8  per 
cent,  of  cream,  and  29  cents  per  pound  for 
butter  fat.  A  good  many  farmers  haul 
their  milk  and  cream  there.  Roberts  San¬ 
itary  Dairy  gets  a  great  deal  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  trade.  Their  prices  are  about  the 
same,  though  they  would  rather  have  the 
milk  for  redistribution,  while  the  creamery 
prefers  the  cream  to  make  into  butter.  The 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  located  at 
the  State  Agricultural  Farm,  peddles  its 
surplus  milk  at  10  cents  per  quart,  as  does 
one  other  producer  I  know  who  keeps  only 
Jersey  cows.  Some  other  farmers  peddle 
milk  at  eight  to  nine  cents  per  quart.  Our 
cows  are  Jerseys.  We  have  not  many,  but 
make  butter  which  retails  from  30  to  35 
cents,  while  the  grocery  will  pay  us  from 
27  to  30.  Lincoln  is  within  easy  reach  of 
a  large  community  of  .farmers,  and  is  a 
good  market  all  the  year  round  for  all 
dairy  and  other  farm  products. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  A.  H.  s. 

The  wholesalers  a  year  ago  were  paying 
$2.25  a  case  for  the  small  sized  cans  of 
condensed  milk,  says  the  Indianapolis  News. 
Now  they  are  paying  $2.85.  This  is  an 
increase  of  almost  27  per  cent.  The  pack¬ 
ers  say  the  increase  is  caused  by  the  in¬ 
creased  price  charged  by  the  farmer  for 
milk.  But  does  the  farmer  know  he  is 
getting  an  increase  of  nearly  27  per  cent, 
for  his  milk? 

It.N.-.Y. — He  would  have  to  be  told  about 
it.  The  milk  sold  at  this  increased  price 
was  no  doubt  put  up  six  months  ago  when 
prices  were  at  the  lowest  for  the  year. 

The  difference  between  milk  dairying  and 
butter  making  is  often  an  exhausted  form. 
A  ton  of  milk  contains  10  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  four  of  phosphoric  acid  and  three 
of  potash.  If  a  man  keep  20  cows  which 
average  5,000  pounds  each  he  will  in  the 
course  of  the  year  send  away  from  his 
farm  500  pounds  of  nitrogen,  200  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  150  of  potash.  Keep  this 
up  for  10  years  and  it  means  a  serious 
loss.  A  ton  of  butter  takes  away  only 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
less  than  one  pound  each  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  the  rest  of  the  plant 
food  in  the  milk  being  left  on  the  farm. 

The  retailing  of  milk  in  the  city  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  which  is  our  market,  is 
now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  milk 
concerns  with  headquarters  in  the  city. 
While  there  is  still  some  peddling  being 
done  by  the  dairymen  themselves,  it  is 
quite  insignificant,  the  distribution  being 
mostly  doue  by  about  half  a  dozen  milk 
companies.  These  companies  evidently  have 
some  agreement  among  themselves,  as  they 
simultaneously  raised  the  price  of  milk 
October  1  from  nine  cents  per  quart  to  10 
cents  retail.  The  wholesale  price  paid 
farmers,  however,  has  remained  the  same, 
about  five  cents  per  quart  and  often  less. 
The  city  council  about  a  year  ago  passed 
a  rigid  dairy  inspection  ordinance,  which 
among  other  things,  required  all  herds  to 
be  tested  for  tuberculosis.  This  testing 
revealed  a  very  bad  situation  in  this 
neighborhood,  where  a  great  deal  of  milk 
is  produced,  some  herds  being  practically 
wiped  out,  and  few  running  less  than  50 
per  cent,  infected.  This  has  resulted  in 
great  loss  to  the  dairymen,  as  the  State 
does  not  pay  for  cattle  killed.  This  has, 
of  course,  curtailed  the  supply  of  milk,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  producers  should 
be  entitled  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer.  Since 
he  gets  50  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
however,  I  suppose  he  should  consider  him¬ 
self  fortunate.  e.  b. 

Oregon. 


THE  BORDEN  TEST  FOR  SILAGE. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  accept  some  milk  from  farms  where 
silage  is  fed.  The  silage  is  to  be  inspected, 
as  well  as  the  feeding.  In  order  to  learn 
fuller  particulars  we  wrote  Dr.  C.  D.  Mor¬ 
ris,  veterinarian  for  the  Borden  Company. 
He  says : 

“In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  recent  date, 
regarding  the  Borden  Company’s  position 
as  to  the  use  of  silage,  we  would  state  that 
the  company  still  believes  that  better  use 
can  be  made  of  corn  than  to  store  it  in  the 
silo.  However,  the  feeding  of  this  ration 
is  allowed  when  it  is  made  from  mature 
corn,  properly  stored  and  cared  for,  and 
fed  at  an  hour  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  milking  time.”  c.  d.  morris. 


THE  BELLOWS  MILK  CASE. 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  the  Bellows 
vs.  The  New  York  Board  of  Health  case 
stands  at  the  present  time.  About  the 
time  the  case  was  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  it 
was  brought  before  our  Grange,  and  after 
a  discussion  it  was  laid  on  the  table  for 
future  discussion.  At  the  last  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  send  five  dollars  to  help 
the  expense  of  carrying  the  case  up  to 
higher  court.  Please  let  me  know  who 
to  send  this  money  to,  and  I  will  report 
to  our  Grange.  J.  J.  wilson. 

Lecturer,  Lowville  Grange,  No.  71. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Bellows  about  his  case  and 
received  the  following  reply  : 

“Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date, 
I  will  say  that  the  necessary  legal  printing 
for  the  appeal  of  my  test  case  against 
Russel  Raynor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sanitary  Inspection  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health,  is  being  done,  and  my 
attorneys  will  appeal  the  case  at  the  Jan¬ 
uary  session  of  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  test  case  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  authority  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  limits  relative  to  govern¬ 
ing  the  conditions  for  the  production  of 
milk  shipped  to  that  city  for  sale  and  con¬ 
sumption  as  food,  will  be  fought  to  a  fin¬ 
ish.  I  feel  that  the  property  rights  of 
dairymen  as  regards  the  sale  of  their  milk 
produce  in  New  York  City  has  been  un¬ 
necessarily  interfered  with,  and  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  the  farmers  to  wage 
a  contest,  unitedly  and  systematically,  for 
their  industrial  freedom  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  inalienable  rights.  Their  in¬ 
terest  has  not  abated  and,  while  we  can¬ 
not  now  say  how  much  money  will  be 
needed,  we  trust  that  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  and  other  interested 
parties,  we  will  not  lack  for  funds.  I 
ask  the  aid  of  all  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  welfare  of  dairymen  in  the 
fight  I  am  waging  in  their  behalf.  I 
heartily  thank  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  what  it. 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  farmers.  I 
would  like  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  keep  in 
trust  all  moneys  contributed  by  its  readers 
to  my  case  until  the  same  is  needed,  to  be 
returned,  if  not  needed.” 

SNIFFIN  K.  BELLOWS. 

Roxbury,  N.  Y.’r 

We  now  have  on  hand  $16.60  in  cash 
contributions  and  about  $20  more  promised 
whenever  needed.  We  are  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  further  contributions  or  pledges.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bellows 
brought  suit  to  recover  damages  because 
his  milk  was  refused  for  shipment  to  New 
York.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether  the 
city  inspectors  have  arbitrary  right  to  re¬ 
ject  milk  or  determine  such  cases  without 
any  recourse  at  law.  The  judge  threw  the 
case  out  of  court  on  the  ground  that  the 
New  York  City  charter  relieved  officials  of 
legal  responsibility  in  such  cases.  The 
appeal  is  taken  in  an  effort  to  establish  by 
legal  opinion  just  how  far  the  inspector 
may  go  in  interfering  with  a  dairyman’s 
business  or  property. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


^Self-Adjusting  Steel  Latch 

Stanchion 

Wilder's  Self  Adjusting  Steel  I>ateh  Stan¬ 
chion.  Your  cattle  will  repay  you  well  if  you  make 
’em  comfortable  and  keep  cm  clean.  Will  tell  you 
how  to  do  it,  prove  to  you  conclusively  that  Wilder 
Stanchions  are  best  —  tell  you  all  about  the  only 
Stanchion  made  that  is  opened  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  mittens.  When  open  they  cannot  swing  but 
are  held  rigid  for  animal  to  enter, — closed  they  swing 
freely.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the 
animal — no  slivers — no  splinters.  Blind  bolted  at 
I  joints— always  tight  there.  No  cast  iron  parts  to  rust 
t  out.  Wilder  Stanchions  permit  the  greatest  freedom 
!  of  motion  consistant  with  safety  and  cleanliness. 
They  will  hold  anything  from  the  strongest  unruly 
bull  to  the  meekest  “runt"  in  the  herd, — will  hold 
them  clean  and  comfortable.  Save  your  feed— -your 
time — your  temper  by  starting  right. 

A  postal  brings  free  Catalogue. 

Wilder  Strong  Implement  Co. 
Jlox  33  Monroe,  Mich. 


CRUMB'S 


IMPROVED 

WARRINER 


STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch* 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  BoxMl,  Foreutvllle,  Conm. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

"Warranted  The  Best.  30  Pats’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“1  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  giveu  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
JilHtilH  II.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plain  Held 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  tidal  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvlllc,  Conn. 


Time  is  Money  ^ 

So  is  Milk 

EACH  one  of  your  cows  repre¬ 
sents  a  separate  investment  on 
which  you  are  dependent  for 
your  income.  The  better  condition 
each  animal  is  kept  in  just  that  much 
more  milk  will  she  produce  and  just 
that  much  more  clear  money  will 
you  be  able  to  bank. 

Feed  not  turned  to  account  is  just 
as  wasteful  as  lost  time.  Do  you 
know  how  much  of  your  feed  never 
reaches  the  milk  pail — how  much 
of  it  is  literally  thrown  away?  Do  you 
know  how  some  of  the  heavy  heating 
stuffs  hinder  the  milk  producing  ef- 
ficiency  of  your  cattle — how  they 
shorten  the  milking  periods  and  ^ 
cut  down  their  years  of  profit¬ 
able  service? 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  one  means 
by  which  you  can  fill  more  pails  with¬ 
out  increasing  your  investment.  IP  s  a 
profit  producer  and  a  cattle  necessity. 

It  develops  cattle  in  a  normal  healthy  manner. 

It  enables  you  to  get  more  milk  for  a  longer  term 
of  years  out  of  every  animal  on  your  farm. 

Feed  One  of  Your  Cows  On 


At  Our  Risk 


for  three  weeks  and  see  the  marked  increase  in  milk  production.  We  tell  you  Mr. 
Farmer  that  no  other  feed  under  the  sun  can  earn  you  as  much  money  with  your 
present  herd  as  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  We  don’t  care  if  you  have  one  cow  or  fifty — 
we  don’t  give  a  rap  what  you  are  feeding  now.  We’ll  take  your  one  cow  or 
any  one  of  your  fifty  and  put  her  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Your  cows  will  eat  Dried  Beet  Pulp  as  eagerly  as  they  gobble  up  the  tender 
June  grasses,  for  it’s  just  as  succulent,  just  as  palatable  and  just  as  pleasing  to  their 
taste.  It’s  nothing  but  the  plain  Sugar  Beets  with  only  the  sugar  and  water  ex¬ 
tracted.  All  the  tender,  nutritious  tissues  of  the  beet  are  retained.  Keeps  the 
cattles’  bowels  in  a  normal  working  condition,  completely  toning  the  whole 
system.  Ease  off  on  the  heavy  heating  feed  and  dry  forage — add  succulent  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  to  your  ration  and  see  the  difference.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  loosens  up  the 
ration  so  that  it  is  easily  digested.  It  all  comes  back  to  you  in  the  milk  pail.  It 
is  not  a  medicine — not  a  patent  food  or  cure-all,  not  a  mixed  feed,  but  a  straight 
natural  vegetable  so  necessary  to  keep  cows  in  first-class  condition. 

Add  it  to  your  regular  ration.  It’s  not  a  question  of  what  you  are  feeding 
now.  Add  Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  whatever  you  are  feeding  now  and  the  milk  supply 
from  every  cow  on  your  farm  will  increase.  Read  these  letters: 

C.  R.  Townsend,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  writes: 

“I  weigh  the  milk  from  each  cow,  night  and  morning,  and  after  feeding  the  beet  pulp  for 
about  a  week,  I  noticed  some  very  nice  gains.  All  increased  in  flow,  especially  three;  one 
gained  8.1bs..  another  7,  and  another  7 Yt  per  day.” 

John  Cowan,  Solon,  Ohio,  writes: 

“I  am  milking  about  65  heads  of  cows  and  I  consider  this  is  the  cheapest  feed  for  the  best 
results  I  ever  fed,  as  our  dairy  gained  inside  of  ten  days  over  20  gallons  of  milk  and  fed  the 
same  kind  of  feed.” 

Here’s  The  Way  To  Get 


New  Big  Profits  Right  Away 


a  sack 

are  entitled  to  get  what  you 
for  you  or  the  dealer. 

We  will  ship  ytmr  dealer  (if  he  does  not  already  carry  it  in  stock)  500  lbs. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  so  that  you  can  try  it.  If  after  you  have  fed  one  sack,  the  cow 
you  selected  has  not  increased  her  milk  production,  we  authorize  the  dealer  to 
return  to  you  in  full  your  purchase  price,  and  we  will  in  turn  refund  to  the  dealer. 
The  decision  in  the  matter  will  rest  entirely  with  you;  your  dealings  will  be  with 
the  man  you  know  and  with  whom  you  trade. 

To  Dealers  Everywhere  East  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Except  in  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 

You  are  authorized  to  sell  to  any  dairyman  who  will  agree  to  give  the  feed 
a  fair  honest  trial,  one  sack  of  our  Dried  Beet  Pulp  and  to  guarantee  to  refund 
the  purchase  price  if  after  the  dairyman  has  fed  it  to  one  cow  for  three  weeks  the 
cow  has  not  increased  her  milk  production;  we  will  reimburse  you  for  your 
expenditure.  If  you  do  not  carry  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  stock,  write  us  quickly  for 
our  trial  offer  of  500  lbs.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 
606  Ford  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Seud  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water 
Basins,  showing  model  stables 
FoHter  Steel  Stanehiou  Co., 
906  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Monarch 


Monarch  Machinery  Co. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh, 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
609  CorJandtBldfl..  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Egg  Producers’  Company,  49  Wash¬ 
ington  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


recorded,  but  the  notes  have  not  been 
paid.  In  view  of  this  indisputable 
testimony,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  money  sent  for  the  debentures 
to  its  final  source. 


We  have  for  collection  against  this 
concern  the  following  accounts: 


For  poultry,  Winthrop,  N.  Y . ...§86.41 

For  eggs,  pigs  and  poultry,  South 

X*  V' 


For  casi>  eggs,  Norton  ITS  1 1,  N.  Y....  0.00 

For  4  crates  eggs,  Winthrop,  N.  V..  27.30 

For  eggs,  I’lessls,  N.  Y .  10.80 

For  eggs  and  poultry,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. - 

For  poultry,  Brunswick,  Md .  40.00 

For  poultry,  St.  Albans,  Yt .  47.01 

Total  . §218.12 


In  their  letters  soliciting  these  ship¬ 
ments  they  promised  “check  within  48 
hours  after  receipt  of  the  shipment.” 
though  some  of  these  accounts  run  back 
since  March  last.  After  exhausting  our 
own  efforts  we  placed  the  accounts  with 
our  attorneys ;  but  got  no  encouragement 
from  them.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  president 
of  the  company,  now  tells  Us  that  the 
treasurer  disappeared  some  time  ago,  and 
that  an  attorney  has  charge  of  the  af¬ 
fairs.  Old  subscribers  will  recall  that 
we  reported  difficulties  with  this  com¬ 
pany  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  first 
complaints  were  that  they  made  deduc¬ 
tions  for  broken  eggs  to  the  amount  of 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  shipments.  Then 
complaints  came  about  non-payments. 
At  first  we  made  these  collections,  and 
reported  results  and  caution,  but  of  late 
we  have  been  put  off,  and  what  we  have 
been  expecting  for  the  last  year  has 
now  transpired.  Some  of  these  com¬ 
plaints  came  from  shippers  who  were 
not  subscribers  at  the  time  of  the  ship¬ 
ments,  and  of  course  had  no  warning, 
but  others  are  regular  subscribers,  and 
we  can  hardly  understand  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  the  risk  after  our  timely 
warnings.  We  can  only  surmise  that  the 
warnings  had  been  overlooked. 

It  seems  from  an  explanation  made 
by  a  representative  of  Dr.  H.  Sauche 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  appli¬ 
ances  manufactured  by  Dr.  H.  Sauche 
and  other  companies  nearing  his  name, 
and  making  an  oxydonor,  which  are  al¬ 
leged  inefficient  imitations.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  original  to  its  alleged  imitations, 
but  our  people  have  had  trouble  with 
some  of  them,  and  in  one  case  at  least  we 
received  a  refund  of  a  part  of  the  money 
advanced.  Before  purchasing  any  such 
appliance  we  advise  you  to  consult  your 
family  physician.  • 

During  the  last  month  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  E.  G.  Lewis  through  his  own 
paper  and  the  press  generally  that  he 
had  sold  University  Heights,  one  of  his 
real  estate  properties,  to  a  New  York 
syndicate  for  over  a  million  dollars. 
The  agent  of  this  alleged  syndicate  ad¬ 
vertised  a  week’s  sale  and  proposed  to 
sell  the  lots  at  public  auction.  Now  lis¬ 
ten  to  this  from  Lewis  himsef : 

Rather  than  further  sacrifice  the  values 
of  this  property  which  I  have  been  so 
many  years  in  building  up  and  improving 
until  to-day  it  is  the  most  desirable,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  valuable  residence  section  of  St. 
Txmis,  I  stopped  the  sale  and  determined 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  members  of  the 
League,  and  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
readers  of  The  Daily  once  more  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  to  not  only  assist  me  in  carry¬ 
ing  through  the  great  plans  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in,  but  also  by  doing  so  to  save  and 
secure  to  YOURSELVES  the  immense  prop¬ 
erties  and  values  already  in  our  possession. 

If  this  property  had  been  sold  by 
Lewis  to  a  New  York  syndicate,  how 
did  he  have  the  autfioiity  to  call  off 
their  sale,  and  again  appeal  io  me 
people  who  refused  to  respond  with 
their  cash  before  an  attempt  was  made 
to  sell  the  lots?  After  all  his  bluster 


You  probably  remember  looking  up  the 
DiNusvo  &  Spadafora  Cheese  Company  for 
me  last  October  and  again  in  February.  We 
also  had  our  local  bank  investigate  them, 
and  the  community  acted  on  the  advices 
and  refused  to  sell  them  our  milk,  but  the 
people  at  Burlington  Flats  were  not  so 
forward,  and  let  the  Italians  have  the 
milk  this  Summer,  a  local  man  selling  the 
products  and  handling  the  money.  On 
September  1  they  persuaded  the  farmers 
to  let  them  have  the  milk,  giving  them 
two  months’  milk  before  paying  for  any 
of  it.  There  were  two  Italians  here,  and 
one  of  them  left  about  ‘one  week  ago.  The 
checks  came  all  right  Sunday  morning, 
October  30,  as  agreed,  and  the  other  Ital¬ 
ian  left  Monday  morning,  telling  a  smootn 
story,  but  Tuesday  afternoon  the  checks 
came  back  from  New  York  protested.  They 
have  received  about  §18,000  worth  of  milk 
from  the  farmers  in  the  last  two  months, 
and  practically  nothing  is  left  behind.  The 
New  York  police  report  that  both  men 
have  sailed  for  Italy.  Now  there  is  wail¬ 
ing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  valley.  When  will  people  learn  to  be 
careful?  They  knew  about  these  people, 
for  1  told  them  what  you  wrote  and  they 
are  swindled  with  their  eyes  open.  People 
here  think  more  than  ever  of  you,  and  .lust 
want  to  thank  you  as  best  we  can.  You 
have  saved  us  as  much  as  it  costs  to  run 
your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  for  a  year. 

Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  harry  parker. 

Publisher's  Desk  Department  has  its 
drawbacks.  Its  responsibility  is  great. 
Where  there  is  doubt  of  dishonesty,  the 
offender  must  get  the  benefit.  No  hon¬ 
est  man  may  have  even  a  suspicion  cast 
on  his  good  name.  Yet  the  people  must 
be  protected  from  rogues.  To  maintain 
these  principles  requires  experience, 
care  and  large  expenditures  of  money. 
Any  swindler,  whether  to  work  effect 
on  the  public  or  in  the  hope  of  technical 
legal  construction,  may  hale  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  court,  and  enforce  large  ex¬ 
pense  in  defence.  Other  publishers  have 
said  that  the  department  could  never 
be  maintained.  Sometimes  we  have  our¬ 
selves  wondered  if  it  were  worth  the 
cost  in  time,  energy  and  money.  But 
one  letter  like  the  above  wipes  all  the 
doubt  away.  Of  what  use  is  a  farm 
paper  unless  it  can  take  some  risk,  and 
do  some  work  for  the  real  protection  of 
its  readers?  We  have  before  us  all  the 
records  in  the  above  case.  No  definite 
statement  of  assets  was  ever  filed.  Bank 
references  were  given,  but  they  only 
showed  that  the  company  had  a  small 
account  in  each  bank,  and  the  people 
behind  it  had  no  record  that  would  jus¬ 
tify  an  extension  of  credit.  No  business 
house  in  this  city  would  extend  them 
credit  in  any  considerable  amount.  We 
reported  our  findings  and  advised  that 
the  producers  act  in  concert  and  refuse 
to  sell  their  milk  unless  the  company 
put  up  security  for  the  accounts.  We 
are  glad  that  Mr.  Parker’s  community 
took  our  advice,  but  we  equally  regret 
that  their  neighbors  at  Burlington  Flats 
lost  sucb  a  large  amount.  It  is  hard  for 
honest  men  to  be  ever  on  their  guard 
against  crooks.  We  can  the  better  sym¬ 
pathize  with  these  producers  who  lost 
their  milk  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
ourselves  suffered  from  similar  opera¬ 
tions.  We  tell  this  story  now  not  to 
blame  or  scold  the  losers,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  suffered  enough ;  nor  even  to  re¬ 
joice  with  those  whom  we  may  have 
helped  save  from  loss,  but  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  business  methods  by 
farmers  in  these  transactions.  It  is  a 
safe  plan  to  look  up  the  standing  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  ask  for  your  credit  or  cash. 
Even  then  there  is  a  chance  of  loss ; 
but  it  is  business  suicide  to  hand  out 
money  or  credit  to  any  one  who  comes 
along  in  -good  clothes  with  big  promises 
and  a  smooth  tongue.  j.  j.  d. 


and  brag  about  the  value  of  these  lots, 
the  test  has  now  been  made ;  buyers  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  prices  expected.  The 
real  value  is  the  price  at  which  they 
will  sell.  These  deductions  seem  evi¬ 
dent  : 

1.  — The  property  was  not  sold  to  a 
New  York  syndicate  as  announced  by 
Mr.  Lewis. 

2.  — Heretofore  the  people  did  not  re¬ 
spond  sufficiently  to  his  demand  for  cash 
in  exchange  for  debentures — paper  notes. 

3.  — The  sale  was  not  called  off  to  give 
the  dear  people  another  chance,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  lots  did  not  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket. 

4.  — That  the  League  members  and  the 
public  generally  have  now  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  send  Mr.  Lewis  the  two 
million  dollars  he  now  says  he  needs 
to  pay  his  debts.  In  exchange  Mr. 
Lewis  will  issue  to  them  notes  of  a 
straw-man  for  five  years.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  need  only  add  that  we  now 
hold  for  collection  notes  against  Mr 
Lewis,  past  due,  interest  unpaid,  and 
with  them  his  letters  to  the  creditors 
giving  assurances  two  years  ago,  that 
the  notes  would  be  paid  as  soon  as  he 
completed  the  details  of  a  loan  already 
made  on  his  real  estate.  A  loan  was 


Send  Name  lor 

Book  of  Over  125 
Buggy  Bargains 

"DIG  BOOK — in  colors— including 
1910  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Buggy  and  over  125  latest  style  ve¬ 
hicles  and  harness,  direct  from  my 
factory — made-to-order — 30  Days’ 
Road  Test — 2  Years’  Guarantee. 


Save  $26.50  or  Uj 


Prices  all  astonishingly 
low  —  vehicles  shown  in 
colors  from  photogrraphs. 
Don’t  buy  before  writing: 
me  for  sure  cash  savings. 

H.  C.  Phelps.  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Sta.290  iColumbus,  O. 


The  proof  or 
.  the  Hay  Press  I 


r  Is  its  Capacity— Earning  Power. 

SPENCER  HAY  PRESS  Catalogues  make  great 
and  definite  claims  proven  by  the  press  in  action 
or  no  sale.  Nature  of  contract  protects  you.  Covers 
every  claim  by  actual  figures.  More  tons  per  hour 

guaranteed  than  by  any  other  Write 

orse  press,  same  size  bale,  Rieht 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  K  ,  /«*-■  -  vi 

J.  A.  SPENCER 

Dwight,  Illinois 


No  delusions;  no  snares 

You  never  get  deluded  when  you  get  Genasco  Ready 
Roofing,  and  you  never  know  the  snares  you  escape  by 
getting  it. 

Genasco  RRooaf?n8 

is  honestly  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — the  perfect  natural  waterproofer 
that  everybody  knows  about.  It  doesn’t  crack,  rust,  rot,  or  go  to  pieces. 
It  gives  lasting  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  makes  application  doubly  easy.  Saves  time. 
Makes  seams  absolutely  water-tight  without  cement  and  large-headed  nails. 
Gives  fine  finish.  Supplied  in  rolls  of  Genasco  when  you  ask  for  it. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Don’t  be  misled  by  the  similar  surface  of  other  roofings. 
Time  tells  the  tale.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Look  for  the  trade  mark— your  real 
guarantee.  Highest  award,  Seattle,  1909.  Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Earnest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Ready-Roofing 

igfffSmTBll  ML.  La..  AlpW, 

^  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  I-?.ke  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


i 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Lifter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  ail 
siablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  on  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-WiSkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  K.  V. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 

Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  "Co  lu  m- 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


M  AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining, 
Makes  bone  and 
Increases  Ktrs- 
Production  when 
ISkrs  are  high. 


GRIT 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  ears.  Booklet  free 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

SEASON  OF  1911 

Wo  are  now  booking  advance  orders  for 

Hatching  Eggs  Day-Old  Chicks 

On  Oct.  15th  we  had  chicks  engaged  for  Spring 
delivery  up  to  half  our  capacity.  Hatching  eggs 
for  commercial  plants  a  specialty,  250  acres  do 
voted  to  breeding  the  best  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md 


S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN 

Also 


FAMOUS  LAY¬ 
ING  STRAIN 

Breeding  Hens  at  low  price  to  make  room, 
promising  Cockerels  cheap  in  quantities. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 

R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Indian  Runner 

n„bl(p— Strong,  vigorous  strains  for  utility,  show 
UUbfiO  and  export.  All  stock  sold  on  approval 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  G02  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARuS  MARIETTA  PA. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA?  gJu 


Rocks.  White  P. 
Rocks,  Cel.  W.vandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  $G  and  $8  a  trio.  Fine  Birds. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  ItICE,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


A 


Put  slate  on  your  roof  and  you’ll  keep  dollars  in  your 
pocket.  No  more  leaks  or  expensive  repairs.  Nothing  j 
equals  Pliri  nnu’P  SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE 

onemun  a  roofing  slate 

for  durability,  strength  and  economy. 

The  first  cost  no  greater  than  high-priced  prepared 
roofing  or  shingles.  Slate  docs  not  rust  or  water  soak 
will  not  melt— not  affected  by  climate.  Our  free  book  I 
'The  Roof  Question”  tells  why.  Write  us  today  about  I 
your  wants.  Special  prices  on  car  lots. 

F.  C.  Sheldon  Slate  Co.  oraiivme/N.Y. 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 

CLARK’S  imPT  DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND  MAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
out,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft,  jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “  Intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  i 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmod1l  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Moss 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


RICHLAND  FARMS,  Frederick,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITELEGHORNS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
Now  is  the  tune  to  place  your  order  for 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  devoted  to  the  three 
breeds.  All  breeding  stock  have  free  range.  No  orders 
too  small  or  too  large. 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 

R.  C,  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Also  Indian  Runner  Drakes.  High  Class  Stock. 
Moderate  Prices.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

are  bred  for  heavy  laying,  heavy  weight  and  vigor 
CHOICE  COCKERELS  for  sale  at  $2.50  each  for 
immediate  shipment.  Write  for  further  descrip¬ 
tions.  Address  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  STANLEY,  N.  Y. 

s.  cTwhite  leghorns 

Pure  bred,  pure  white  S.  C.  Leghorn  Cockerels. 
Carefully  raised.  Personal  attention  given  each 
customer.  Prices  upon  application. 

J.  L.  LEE.  Carmel,  New  York. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Quality 
Kind,  Famous  Lakewood  Strain,  Young  and  old 
stock  for  sale:  Hatching  eggs  for  early  delivery. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington.  New  Jersey. 

5,000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Yearlinghens,  pullets  and  cockerels.  Bred  for  eggs- 

Americaii  Poultry  Plant,  Collins,  Ohio. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


xn  any  quantity  at 
bargain  prices. 

BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM, 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


The  only  incubator  made  wilh  every  feature  approved  by  government  experts 

‘  in  the  Official  report  on  Incubators.  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  236) 
Dead  Air  space  between  walls,  strong  legs,  clear  top.  Double  Disc  regulator  chick 
nursery,  glass  doors;  are  a  few  of  the  special  features.  Hatches  largest  percentage 
of  chicks  arid  costs  less  thou  any  other  reliable  incubator.  Write  for  catalog  giving 
much  valuable  poultry  information.  Book  sent  free.  Send  for  i- at  once. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO„  Box  44  Fremont,  Neb. 
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THE  RURAL 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

N.  V.  State . 

1.25 

@ 

1.60 

Long  Island,  bbl  .... 

1.50 

©  2.12 

Jersey,  bbl . 

1.50 

©  2.00 

Maine . 

1.40 

© 

1.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.06 

© 

.13 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 

7. no 

©11.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

<5 

.35 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Escarol.  14  bbl . 

.50 

© 

1.00 

.50 

© 

LUO 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

© 

4.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.75 

(ft 

3.25 

Egg  Plants,  bbl . 

.50 

2.25 

Lettuce.  Ife-bbl  bkt _ 

1.25 

(<a 

1  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

® 

2. 10 

Peas.  X  bbl.  bkt . 

1.00 

(«A 

3.00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl... 

.75 

©  2.00 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  bag 

1.25 

© 

1.50 

Conn.  White,  bbl. . . 

2.50 

© 

3.00 

White  pickle,  bu . 

1.00 

(ft 

1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

(Hi 

3.1)0 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.75 

® 

1.00 

Squasn,  bbl . 

.60 

(ft 

1  00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box 

.75 

1.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

® 

1.00 

White,  bbl . 

1.00 

@ 

1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.12 

© 

.13 

Fowls . . 

.12 

(ft 

.18 

Roosters . 

.08 

(a 

.09 

Ducks . 

.16 

(4 

.17 

Geese . 13  ®  .14 

Turkeys . 16  @  .20 


each 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


,03@  .05 


Turkeys,  Fcv.Old . 

.21 

©  .22 

.23®  .26 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .17 

®  .20 

.19®  .22 

Spring . 

.  .18 

©  .22 

Chickens,  roasting  ... 

.  .19 

@  .22 

.22®  .20 

Good  to  Choice . 

,.  .17 

@  .18 

•  IS®  .20 

Common  Run . 

.  .14 

@  .16 

.16®  .18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb.. 

.  .23 

@  .24 

Fowls . 

@  .17 

16®  .21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

..  .15 

@  .20 

Geese,  spring . 

.  .18 

@  .20 

Squabs,  do/. . 

..  2.00 

@  4.25 

Guineas,  spring,  pair. 

.  .65 

@  1.10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs. 

.  5.55 

©  7.00 

Oxen  and  Stags . 

.  4.25 

(ft  6.05 

Cows . 

.  2.20 

©  4.25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. . 

.  8.00 

©11.00 

Culls . 

..  4.01) 

©  6.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

.  3.00 

©  4.50 

Lambs . 

.  6.75 

©  7.25 

Hog, . 8.50  ©  8.60 

GRAIN 


Wheat.  No.  1,  North’n 


Spring,  bu . 

1.14 

No.  2,  Red . 

.96 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.i)  o 

© 

.68 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.35 

© 

.40 

Rye . 

.80 

© 

.84 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ©  22.00 

NO.  2 . 19.00  ®  20.110 

No.  o . 16.00  ©  18.00 

Plover  Mixed. . . 14.00  ©  18  00 

Plover . 12.00  ©  16.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ©  10.00 

8traw,  Rye . 10.00  ©  11.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ©  9.00 


MARKETS 


Frees  current  at  Neve  York  during  weekending 
November  11,  1910.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  smalt  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  It  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

...  .31 

a 

.32 

.24  rft 

.36 

Good  to  Choice.... 

Or 

.30 

30 

.33 

tower  Giades  . . . . 

...  .23 

@ 

.25 

24® 

.28 

Storage . 

...  .25 

@ 

.31 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

© 

.29 

.29® 

.32 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .23 

@ 

.25 

.25® 

.26 

Factory . 

@ 

.23 

.24® 

.25 

Packing  8tock . 

@ 

.22 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... 

® 

.16 

.17® 

.19 

Common  to  Good  .... 

® 

.13 

.14® 

.10® 

.16 

Skims . 

® 

.11 

.13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .40 

® 

.45 

.42® 

.50 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .38 

® 

.40 

.40 

.45 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .20 

@ 

.25 

.22® 

.28 

Storage . 

...  .19 

@ 

.26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

...  2.50 

©  2.70 

qt 

.15 

Medium . . 

© 

2.30 

Pea . 

...  2.25 

@  2.40 
©  2.40 
©  2.9U 

qt 

.15 

Red  Kidney .  .... 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice _ 

. . .  .22 

@ 

.24 

Common  to  Good . . . 

...  .18 

<"■ 

.21 

Pacific  Coast . 

(a. 

.17 

German  Crop,  1910. 

...  .41 

(a. 

.45 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots : 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ©  .25 
Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.09 

® 

nx 

.15 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 
Sun  Dried . 

.06 

O'. 

■OS 

.09®  .12 

.04 

® 

.06 

Raspberries . 

.22 

("■ 

.25 

Cherries . 

.11 

(ft 

.12 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  Ben  Davis, 

bbl.  2.00 

®  3.50 

Spy . 

....  3.00 

@  4.00 

King . 

....  2.00 

©  5.00 

McIntosh . 

©  5.60 

Twenty  Ounce  .. 

....  2.50 

@  4.00 

Greening . 

....  2.00 

©  5.50 

Jonathan  . 

....  3.00 

@  5.50 

York  Imperial ... 

®  3.75 

Baldwin . 

....  2.00 

©  4.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl  ... 

....  2.00 

la)  4.50 

@  6.50 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl.. 

....  4.50 

@  6.00 

K  i  offer . 

....  1.25 

©  3.25 

Anjou . 

....  3.00 

©  4.25 

Bose . 

....  3.00 

©  6.00 

Sheldon . 

. 2.50 

©  5.00 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt .. 

. 13 

©  .17 

8-lb.  bkt . . . 

. 20 

©  .24 

Bulk,  ton . 

NUTS 

Chestnuts,  60  lbs... 

....  3.00 

@  9.00 

Shell  barks,  60  lbs 

...  2.50 

(ft  3.00 

Black  Walnuts,  bu 

. . . .  50  Cal  .75 

HONEY 

White  Clover,  lb  . . 

. 12 

©  .16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

. It 

©  .12 

Extracted,  lb . 

. 07 

©  .09 

.4 


•,f 


gggf7-y.a 

It’s  a  need¬ 
less  waste 
of  time  and 
strength.  Don’t 
;  ./  you  know  that  it 

.vjf  would  be  money  in  your 
pocket  to  have  a  pump 
bring  the  water  from  the 
old  well  just  where  „„„ 
need  it— in  kitchen,  yard 
or  barn?  We  make  pump* 
from  $3  to  $300. 
f  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 


Put  a 


PUMP 


RELIABLE  FARM 

VHERE_YOU 

WANT 

WATER 

Bend  for  oar  free  book— 

“WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  HOME.’* 

It  tel  Is  ho w  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cally  to  solve  the  water  problem  in  the 
country.  Get  it  and  study  j/o«r  case. 

Tha  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  ”°necl  Faiif,aM.!!’ 


PURE  HONEY! 


—Ripe,  Thick  Amber  Honey. 
$1.60  per  gallon  can. 

H.  R.  LYON, Cranford.  N.  J. 


POULTRY  SCHOOL. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Poultry  Classof  Rhode  Island 
State  College  will  convene  January  4  to  February 
17,  1911.  The  course  includes  studies  and  practice 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  culture,  demonstrations 
and  lectures  by  members  of  the  college  faculty  and 
others.  Writo  for  particulars  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President.  Kingston,  R.  I. 


A  Few  Pairs 


FA 


ELEGANT  WHITE 
GEESE.  M  ABLE 
It.M,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


EM  DEN 
COVE 


Steel  Hog  Troughs  SI. 00 

Fine  young  English  Yorkshire  Boar.  Also 
young  pigs. 

CHAS.  H.  EMENS,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MILCH  GOATS— Half  blood  Toggenberg  Kids  2  mos 
old.  Pure  bred  sire.  Doe $10,  buck $6.  Goodmilk 
ing  strains  both  sides.  E.  N.  Barrett,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y 


DR.  KUCHER,  RIVER  VALE,  N.J. 


ANGE  GROWN  S.  C.  15.  &  W.  Leghorns, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  L,  &  W.  Wyandottes, 
Partridge  Cochins.  B.  &  W.  Rocks.  MAPLE 
COVE  FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Fine  200  Acre  Vermont  Farm  For  Sale, 

$2,000.  Easy  terms.  Write 
E.  E.  MOORE,  Administrator,  Ludlow,  Vt. 


FDR  <vA!  F_  Farm  of  152  acres;  42  acres  timber 
lUn  OMLL  and  wood  that  will  pay  for  farm; 
Orchard;  well  watered;  good  House;  Barn,  50  by 
60;  Shop  and  other  ont-bnildings.  To  prompt  pur¬ 
chaser  aged  owner  will  include  10  choice  cows.  All 
for  $2,100;  $1,000  cash,  balance  at  5  percent  long  time. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY',  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW-YORKER 


DON’T  BUY  A  FARM 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

YyRITE  our  homo  office  and  secure  an 
’’  appointment  with  the  farm  salesman, 
who  will  show  you  more  farms  in  one  day, 
from  $25  an  acre  upward,  than  any  sales¬ 
man  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Most  of  these  farms  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  lake  country,  have  good  trol¬ 
ley  and  steam  railroad  service,  telephone 
and  rural  delivery  accommodations. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  profitable  as  well 
comfortable  surroundings,  you  cannot  find 
a  more  desirable  location  than  central 
New  York. 

The  Tuxill  Realty  G  Improvement  Co., 
307-8-9  Auburn  Saving's  Bank  Bldg.,  Auburn  N.  Y. 


To  the  man  looking 
for  a  home  where 
productive  land,  fa¬ 
vorable  climate  and 
abundant  rain  fall 
make  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  farm  locations 
in  A  merlca,  the 
Southeast  is  n  o  w 
the  unequaled  sec¬ 
tion.  Land  from 


The  Best 
Farm 
Locations 

$5.00  to  $40.00  an  acre  near  to  the  heart  of  the  country 
and  close  to  the  best  markets.  Tho  largest  returns  from 
alfalfa  and  other  hay,  wheat,  corn  and  all  truck  crops. 
Lands  unsurpassed  for  stock  aud  poultry  raising,  and 
dairying.  For  fruit  growing  no  region  Is  more  profit¬ 
able.  The  Southeast  has  opportunities  for  every  kind  of 
farming.  The  Southern  Railway  will  lu-lp  you  to 
find  tlie  desired  location.  Seud  for  Southern  Field  and 
other  publications  to 

M.  Y.  RICIIATIDS 

Land  and  Industrial  A  cent,  Southern  Kailway 
1341  Pennsylvania  Ave.#  Washington,  1).  C. 

150  Farms 

and  map  free. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
Delaware  Valley.  Now  catalogue 
Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Hone's  “Bred-to-Lay” 


Choice  breeders  of 
1919  at  bargain 

R.C,  Rhode  Island  Reds  Sffii 

and  Cockerels;  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 

I>.  R.  HON K,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sliarun  Springs,  Now  York 

WANTFfl  flGENTS  T0  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

II  Hit  ILL!  Easy  to  sell.  Big  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address.  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Iud. 

Wantorl-American  t°d°  light  housework  and 
II  dll  l C II  help  with  cooking,  etc,  Good  homo  and 
$10  per  month.  Address,  stating  age  and  experience. 

PIEDMONT  POULTRY  FARM,  Southington,  Conn. 

\A/AMTCn_MAN  (malried)  who  has  taken 
W  A  ft  I  LU  course  at  Agricultural  College  and 
1  M  had  some  experience,  for  dairy 
farm  (400  acres);  good  location,  near  village;  new 
large  dairy  barn  and  improvements.  Must  under¬ 
stand  pigs  aud  poultry.  Liberal  arrangements  on 
shares  to  right  man.  Good  references  required, 
Address,  witli  full  particulars,  EUGENE  H.  POR¬ 
TER,  Upper  Lisle,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

P I. MASK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  t lie  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beaus, 
ApplOS.  etc.  K.  II.  WOODWARD,  30-  Greenwich  St.,  K.  Y. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  $  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

Chestnuts-Live  Poultry-Fancy  Eggs 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO..  229  Washington  St„  New  York 

POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

APPLES,  PEAKS  and  all  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products. 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  goods.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  Sooth  Market  St., 


Boston. 


Ship  Your  Dressed  Turkeys,  Ducks 
and  Geese  for  Thanksgiving  to 

GEO.  OLIVER  &  COMPANY 

Established  J8SO  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  -:-  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 

PROMPT  RETURNS 

We  buy  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat 
and  all  oilier  raw  furs  at  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  aud  “A 
square  deal”  to  everyone. 

==  Price-List  Free. 

M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS.  Dept.  29.  Redwood,  New  York. 


SKUNK 


Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers 

Our  price  list  is  ready  and  can  be  had  lor 
theasking.  Also  our  *•  Trappers’  Guide,’  which 
contains  ”100  Ways  aDd  Means”  of  trapping 
fur  bearing  animals.  We  pay  highest  market 
prices  for  furs.  Furfurtherinfonnatiouseeour 
pricelist.  Write  today  to— 

Alt RO II AMS  FUR  «fc  WOOU  CO., 

Fur  . Merchants  Seymour,  Wll. 


WE  TAN 


Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  Wo  make  Ladies*  and  Gents’ 
1<  ur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  W  o  guarantee  everything  wo  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  Ea»t  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fnr  on. 

'Ve  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (Cor  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Y’our  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  FRKEaf  PAID* 

FOR  SKUNK  MINK.  MUSKAT.  ETC.  WE 
GUARANTEE  FULL  SATISFACTION  M  RE 
TURN  FURS  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  SEND 
FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  MARKET  REPORTS 

J.  HENRY  STKNT  &  CO. 

18  W.  ZO*"  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

P0IITIVILY  THE  BEST  FIRM  TO  SELL  RAW  FURS 


R 


HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 

AW  FUR 

Let’s  get  acquainted.  Write  for  price  lint. 

KOTIK  J.  KAHN 
3  and  5  W.  19th  St.,  New  York 


S 


RAW  FUR  SHIPPERS 


The  only  way  for  you  to  judge  whether  I 
pay  more  than  my  competitors  is  to  send 
me  a  shipment  and  say,  “  hold  separate.” 
I’m  willing.  Write  for  price  list. 

21  EAST  16TH  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


JAS.  P.  ELLIS, 


WHO  HANDLES  YOUR.  GINSENG? 


NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR 


are  the  highest  in 
the  country.  We  wi  1 1 
pay  the  highest  Mow 
York  cash  prices  for 
Mink,  Coon,  Op 


RAW  FURS 

your  Muskrat,  Skunk.  Mink,  Coon,  Opossum. 
Fox  and  al  I  other  standard  furs  in  large  or  small 
lota.  We  hold  shipments  separate  on  request. 
Wo  charge  no  commission  and  pay  all  express 
charges.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once 
and  we  will  keep  you  fully  posted. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO.,  Dept.  A ,  8  East  12th  Sf„  New  Yodt 


fit 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

M 

H 

■ 
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Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Skunk.  Mink,  Raccoon.  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  oilier  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in 
New  York,  the  best  market  lor  you  to  ship 
to.  I)o  you  w..nt  to  know 
“Howto  Get  More  Money  for  Your  Raw  Furs?” 
Write  and  ask  for  my  price  list— it’s  free.  Highest 
commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  152 
F.  N.  MON  JO,  l!iti  W.  25th  St.,  N.  V. 


■ 

M 

■ 

■ 

M 

■ 
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RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  aud  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 


FUR  SHIPPER' 


Drop  the  Middleman.  Deal  with  the  House  that’s 
DIFFERENT, (Our  circular  tells  why,)  that  charges  no  commis¬ 
sion.  pays  expressage.  exports  direct  to  London 
England.  -  -  -  • 

Fur 

Markets 
of  the 
World 


and  Leipzig,  Germany,  the  greatest 
Send  for  It. 
aiso  our  lat¬ 
est  price  list, 
a.y.  contain¬ 
ing  Infor¬ 
mation  that  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to  you.  DON'T 
SHIP  a  skin  till  you  hear  from  us.  Tags  and  valu¬ 
able  Information  as  to  PRIZES  offered,  free.  Write. 
WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  Est.  1871.  Box  7G,  FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Capital  $500,000  Paid. 


FUR 


buyers  are  expensive.  We  have  none  on  tho  road.  The  10  per¬ 
cent.  saved  thereby  we  give  to  our  shippers.  Would  you  not  like 
to  be  one  of  them  ?  Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 
M.  F.  Bfaelzer  &  Co., 

6  E.  12ih  St.,  (Desk  22), 

New  York  City. 


$  19.00  More  Profit  On  Your  Hides 

We  Pay  The  Freight 


V/’()l*K  cow  aiul  horse  hides  are  worth  big  money.  Send  them  to  us,  we  pay  the  freight 
1  and  we  will  make  them  into  warm,  comfortable  fur  coats  for  yourself  or  any  member 

of  your  family,  for  r»0  per  cent  less  than  you  would  pay  for  an  ordinary  cloth  coat  that  lasts  but  a  season  or  two. 
You  can  have  vour  wile  anti  children  clothed  warm  this  winter  for  very  lit  lie  money.  If  you  don’t  want  to  use 
the  coats  yourself,  you  can  quickly  sell  them  to  your  friends  and  clean  up  100  per  cent  easy,  net  protit.  A  fur 
c**at  like  the  cut  will  cost  you  only  $11.00.  It  is  poor  economy  f«>r  you  to  buy  a  cloth  overcoat  when  you  can  for 
50  per  cent  less  money,  set  a  fur  coal,  warmer  and  guaranteed  waterproof  that  will  last  many  years.  Keep  your¬ 
self  and  family  warm  this  winter.  We  tan  any  kind  of  w  ihl  and  domestic  skins  and  make  tln-m  into  furs  or  robes. 

FREE  with  each  c.*w  or  horse  hide  coat  or  robe  made  from  hide  furnished  by  you,  we  will  make  tree  for  you 
a  pair  of  fur  knit-lined  mittens  with  horse  hide  palms  Send  for  new,  handsome  catalog  which  explains  every¬ 
thing  and  learn  about  our  money  saving  methods.  Write  today* 

NATIONAL  FUR  &  TANNING  CO.,  27  Arnold  St.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  Omaha  Branch,  1929  S.  13lh  St 
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Crude  Rublir  Has  Doubled  in  Price 


but  you 


The  Red 
“BALL-BAND” 
Trade-mark 
is  for  your 
protection 


Dec 


"Ball-Band”  Wisdom 

Some  manufacturers  —  and 
some  dealers,  too  —  are  mighty 
shortsighted. 

They’d  sooner  make  a  dollar 
profit  off  a  man  at  once,  even  if 
they  know  he’s  going  to  hate 
them  ever  after  because  he’s  been 
unfairly  treated. 

We’d  sooner  make  a  tenth  as 
much  profit  per  sale  and  have 
the  man’s  everlasting  friendship, 
as  well  as  his  steady  trade  and 
that  of  his  friends. 

That’s  why  the  red  “Ball-Band” 
trade-mark  means  the  only  qual¬ 
ity  rubber  footwear  to  8,000,000 
people— -and  more  coming  all  the 
time. 


same  “Ball-Band”  Quality 


The  price  of  crude  rubber  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
year  or  two,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  demand  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  and  other  industries. 

And  the  temptation  is  strong  for  the  unscrupulous  manufact¬ 
urer  of  rubber  footwear  to  cheapen  the  quality  of  his  product  by 
introducing  a  large  proportion  of  inferior  compounds. 

You  couldn’t  tell  the  difference  at  sight,  but  you’d  begin  to 
tell  it  mighty  soon  in  the  wear. 

Your  protection  is  to  look  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade¬ 
mark  when  you  buy  rubber  footwear,  and  to  take  no  substitute  that 
a  dealer  may  offer  you  because  there  happens  to  be  more  profit  in  it. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  “  Ball-Band  ”  trade-mark 
has  stood  for  the  highest  possible  quality  in  rubber  and  woolen 
footwear. 

We  use  the  best  materials  that  money  can  buy,  the  most  skilled 
labor  obtainable. 

And  it’s  true  that  under  such  conditions  we  make  but 
a  fraction  of  the  profit  that  the  unscrupulous  manu¬ 
facturer,  skimping  on  materials  and  workmanship, 
can  make. 

But  it’s  also  true  that  8,000,000  people 
wear  “  Ball-Band”  goods  and  will  have 
nothing  else.  And  the  poor-quality 
man  must  fool  a  new  lot  of 
people  each  season,  while  we 
make  thousands  of  new 
customers  every  year 
on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of 
the  old 
ones. 


SIS 


r>>:; 
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Always 
look  for  the 
RED  “Ball-Band” 
Trade-mark. 


In  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
business — the  end  that  counts  for  you 
— we  are  as  liberal  in  expenditures  as  can  be. 
Not  a  penny  is  stinted  that  will  help  maintain 
“Ball-Band”  perfection. 

But  owing  to  our  splendid  sales  organization  our 
seiling  expense  is  but  one-fifth  of  what  most  manufac¬ 
turers  have  to  pay. 

If  you’re  not  one  of  the  “  Ball-Band  ”  wearers,  get  a  pair  from 
your  dealer  at  once,  and  note  their  superiority  for  yourself. 
Forty-five  thousand  dealers  sell  “  Ball-Band  ”  goods.  Some  of  them 
sell  other  brands,  too.  But  look  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade-mark. 
If  by  any  chance  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us,  mentioning  his  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

“Ball-Band”  Arctics 

are  the  same  quality  as  “  Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots.  They  give  you 
the  same  comfort,  the  same  long  wear,  the  same  perfect  satisfaction. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  our 


?  m  w 


All-Knit  Wool  Boots 
and  Socks 


which  are  worn  by 
millions  of  outdoor 
workers.  The 
“Ball-Band’’  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  is 
back  of  them. 

But  be  sure  to 
look  for  the  RED 
“Ball -Band” 
trade-mark.  Nowa¬ 
days,  while  crude  rub¬ 
ber  is  jumping  in  price 
all  the  time,  it’s  more  than 
ever  your  only  protection. 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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A  THANKSGIVING  CROP  OF  CHILDREN. 
What  Lime  Did  for  the  Farm. 

In  California  the  Watsonville  apple  growers  organ¬ 
ized  a  crowd  and  went  to  San  Francisco  to  advertise 
their  apples.  There  were  men  and  women,  boys  and 
pretty  girls,  headed  by  a  brass  band.  They  carried 
boxes  of  apples  which  were  tossed  out  to  the  street 
crowds  as  these  apple  boomers  passed  along.  This 
so  impressed  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  its  president  offered  a  prize  to  the  Apple  Growers’ 
Association  to  be  awarded  as  the  association  saw  fit, 
“to  the  man  with  the  best  quality  of  apples,  with  the 
greatest  quantity  of  apples  or  the  largest  number  of 
children.”  If  these  apple  growers  are  wise  they  will 
select  the  last-named  qualification  for  the  prize,  and 


Waring,  of  Center  Co.,  Pa.  lie  sends  this  picture 
and  the  one  at  Fig.  463,  page  1091,  showing  part  of  his 
crop  of  Carman  peaches,  that  we  may  realize  that  they 
produce  something  besides  coal  and  timber  in  that  re¬ 
gion.  Mr.  Waring  has  this  to  say  about  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania : 

“This  section  was  one  vast  forest,  hilly  and  too 
rough  for  large  farm  operations.  The  first  settlers 
selected  the  smoothest  and  less  timbered  spots  to  farm, 
and  made  a  living  for  ii  few  years,  then  the  timber 
became  of  market  value,  and  the  farmers  became  lum¬ 
bermen  in  Winter.  But  about  this  time  the  farms 
refused  to  produce  crops,  clover  became  very  rare  and 
farmers  became  discouraged.  About  tliis  time  it  was 
discovered  that  the  world  needed  the  coal  that  was 
under  our  hills.  Railroads  were  built  up  every  ravine, 


This  country  has  been  saved  as  a  farming  section 
by  lime,  for  that  has  meant  clover,  and  when  clover 
thrives  a  farmer  can  do  anything  with  his  land.  When 
a  man  has  saved  a  farm  and  brought  up  such  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  children  as  are  here  shown  he  can  be  said  to 
have  done  his  duty. 

DRY  ROT  IN  POTATOES. 

At  the  time  of  harvest,  with  most  farmers  in  this 
locality  of  western  New  York,  the  potato  crop  was  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  any  farm  crops, 
200  and  more  bushels  per  acre  being  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  and  of  excellent  quality  apparently,  and  at  the 
same  time  many  of  us  who  had  not  applied  any  of  the 
remedies  for  the  prevention  of  blight,  etc.,  congratu¬ 
lated  ourselves  that  our  yields  compared  favorably 


A  TPIANKSGIVING  FAMILY  ON  A  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM.  Fig.  463. 


they  will  not  limit  the  family  to  the  man's  own  chil¬ 
dren.  The  man  or  woman  who  can  and  will  take 
half  a  dozen  children  which  would  otherwise  lack 
suitable  home  and  training  and  “raise”  them  properly 
does  quite  as  much  for  society  as  he  who  brings  up  a 
great  family  of  his  own.  Children  and  apples  go  well 
together.  We  find  it  very  practical  to  feed  many  wind¬ 
falls  to  children. 

Yes,  the  child  crop  is  a  great  institution,  and  there 
are  some  big  families  left.  As  an  appropriate  picture 
for  Thanksgiving  we  show  a  Pennsylvania  family 
which  would  make  a  strong  bid  for  that  California 
apple  prize.  Would  not  you  consider  it  something  to 
be  thankful  for  if,  as  you  carved  the  bird,  you  looked 
dowm  the  table  and  saw  these  12  children  lined  up 
with  hearty  appetites? 

The  fortunate  man  who  can  do  this  is  Frank 


then  some  venturesome  farmer  bought  a  car  of  lime 
and  put  it  on  his  land ;  clover  reappeared,  and  grass 
and  grain  grew  as  well  as  on  new  land.  The  working 
of  the  mines  brought  in  a  large  population  of  plain, 
honest,  hard-working  people  from  Europe,  who  are 
large  consumers  of  cabbage,  potatoes  and  fruit,  so  now 
many  are  growing  these  perishable  crops.  One  of  my 
friends  has  just  housed  900  bushels  of  potatoes  from 
3J/2  acres.  Another  of  my  friends  this  season  har¬ 
vested  150  bushels  of  wheat  from  three  acres,  which 
he  had  grown  potatoes  on  the  previous  year.  We  also 
have  discovered  that  strawberries,  apples  and  peaches 
will  grow  on  this  land  without  the  aid  of  lime.  But 
these  fruits  need  to  be  planted  on  high  land  to  avoid 
damage  from  frost.  Apples  and  peaches  are  a  full  crop 
here  on  the  hills,  but  all  killed  by  Spring  frost  on 
low  ground.” 


with  those  who  had  faithfully  performed  this  work. 
However,  in  due  time  as  the  market  opened  for  pota¬ 
toes,  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  tubers  were 
being  affected  with  the  “dry  rot,”  though  not  to  an 
extent  to  be  seriously  considered.  But  at  the  present 
time  (November  10)  the  trouble  has  developed  to  so 
large  an  extent  that  after  unusual  precaution  has  been 
taken  in  sorting  for  market,  the  farmer  has  several 
bushels  from  each  load  to  draw  home  that  the  buyer 
refuses  to  accept,  and  the  fact  that  several  carloads 
of  potatoes  consigned  to  different  parties  have  been  re¬ 
jected  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  buyers  in  some 
localities  are  disposed  to  discontinue  dealing  in  them 
altogether,  presents  a  phase  to  the  potato  situation  not 
very  pleasant  to  contemplate.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
midst  of  these  alarming  and  unpleasant  conditions, 
comes  the  reports  that  the  crop  of  one  of  our  towns- 
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men  who  thoroughly  sprayed  his  potatoes  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blight,  etc.,  was  not  experiencing  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  his  crop,  that  it  was  free  from  “rot,” 
etc.  While  my  son  and  self  were  discussing  this  state 
of  affairs  I  suggested  that  he  call  up  Mr.  Thomas 
Close  by  ’phone,  the  grower  referred  to  above,  and 
learn  from  him  the  facts  in  the  case.  He  replied  that 
he  had  just  finished  drawing  to  market  over  1100 
bushels  of  potatoes  with  a  shrinkage  of  only  about  one 
bushel  in  the  entire  lot!  Also  that  he  had  sprayed 
for  the  prevention  of  blight  more  or  less  at  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season,  and  in  every  instance  where  he 
had  sprayed  the  most  frequently  there  he  found  the 
large,!  yields  as  well.  He  also  thought  that  perhaps 
his  early  planting,  as  compared  with  many  others,  may 
have  been  a  factor  in  causing*his  crop  to  be  immune 
from  this  trouble  that  is  causing  so  much  anxiety  to 
many.  We  at  once  decided  that  the  above  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  furnished  “food  for  thought,”  and  presented 
an  object  lesson  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  during 
another  season’s  operations.  i.  d.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCER’S  SHARE  OF  GRAPES. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  regarding  the  per 
cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  received  by  the  producer, 
1  would  say  that  we  are  engaged,  principally,  in  this 
section,  in  grape  culture.  Since  we  commenced  pack¬ 
ing  this  Fall  I  have  placed  notes  in  baskets  of  grapes 
requesting  purchaser  to  let  me  know  price  paid  per 
basket.  I  am  sending  you  card  and  letter  which  are  fair 
average  samples  of  many  answers  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived.  I  am  also  sending  stub  which  was  attached  to 
check  received  in  payment  for  shipment  of  grapes  sent 
October  27,  1910,  to  the  leading  produce  dealer  here, 
who  handles  many  carloads  of  grapes  in  baskets  each 
year.  For  the  shipment  here  referred  to  we  received 
cents  per  basket,  and  I  would  say  they  have 
ranged  in  price  this  Fall  from  seven  to  11^  cents,  and 
from  six  to  nine  cents  last  Fall,  here  at  the  landing. 
I  have  explained  as  nearly  as  possible  and  sent  proof 
of  the  per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  received  by 
those  engaged  in  grape  culture  in  this  section,  f.  c. 

Pulteney,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  stub  shows  that  275  baskets  of  grapes 
sold  at  10J4  cents,  or  $28.87.  “Boat  charges”  were  70 
cents,  so  the  grower  received  $28.17  or  10J4  cents  per 
basket.  One  of  the  letters  is  from  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
written  by  a  woman  who  paid  20  cents  for  a  basket 
In  this  case  the  producer  received  51  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  The  other  letter  came  from  Jack- 
son,  Mich.  Here  the  basket  brought  25  cents,  and  the 
remark  that  “the  grapes  were  the  best  I  have  had  this 
year.”  In  this  case  about  41  cents  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  went  to  the  producer,  and  he  stood  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  growing,  picking  and  packages.  This  “in¬ 
terior  vote”  is  a  great  thing. 


STRAIGHTENING  ILL-SHAPED  TREE. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  correspondent 
inquired  how  best  to  overcome  a  divided  or  crotched 
head  on  an  English  walnut  tree.  The  query  was  well 
answered  by  Mr.  Van  Deman,  but  I  venture  to  add  a 
suggestion  also,  as  I  have  been  so  well  pleased  with 
my  plan  of  treating  forked  trees  just  such  as  described. 
The  outline  drawings,  Fig.  464,  will  almost  explain 
themselves.  No.  1  shows  the  objectionable  form 
of  tree.  Instead  of  cutting  off  one  division  closely  and 
depending  alone  on  nature  to  straighten  out  the  un¬ 
sightly  angle  left  (which  would  be  done  in  time),  the 
least  desirable  branch  is  cut  off  at  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  inches  above  the  crotch.  The  stub  left  is 
utilized  as  a  post  or  anchor  by  drawing  it  and  the  re¬ 
maining  branch  together  to  the  extent  that  the  chosen 
branch  assumes  a  perpendicular  position.  A  strong, 
soft  twine  or  strip  of  strong  cloth  'is  used  to  tie  the 
two  parts  at  the  proper  distance  from  each  other  to 
maintain  the  upright  position  of  the  branch  that  is  to 
form  the  continuance  of  the  trunk.  This  work  may  be 
done  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring — any  time  before 
growth  begins.  The  stub  left  should  not  be  allowed  to 
produce  any  further  growth  of  new  shoots.  It  will 
remain  as  it  is  until  its  mission  of  support  is  accom¬ 
plished,  when  it  should  be  removed  as  designed  in 
No.  3.  All  the  strength  of  the  tree  being  thrown 
into  the  upright  branch  remaining  will  cause  this 
branch  to  make  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  the  laterals 
springing  out  from  its  buds  may  be  trained  into  a 
symmetrical  head  at  any  desired  height  from  the 
ground.  After  the  first  season’s  grov/th  there  will  be 
no  need  of  leaving  the  anchor  on  the  tree,  for  it  will 
remain  rigidly  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  at  first 
tied.  The  writer  has  treated  not  only  walnut  trees, 
but  various  other  shade  trees  in  this  manner,  and  uni¬ 
formly  with  best  results.  f.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

You  can  separate  a  fool  from  his  money,  but  rarely.  If 
ever,  from  his  folly. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

CULTIVATING  THE  ALFALFA. 

The  Why  and  the  Wherefore. 

I  have  read  some  about  disking  Alfalfa  fields,  but  do 
not  understand  the  why  and  wherefore  in  regard  to  doing 
so.  I  have  10  acres  of  Alfalfa  which  is  good,  and  I  have 
cut  it  two  years ;  first  year  cut  two  crops  and  this  year 
three.  I  have  thought  of  giving  the  field  a  good  dragging 
with  a  sharp  spike-tooth  drag  next  Spring,  as  early  as  the 
ground  gets  settled,  thinking  it  would  destroy  some  weeds 
and  other  grasses,  and  do  the  Alfalfa  good  by  stirring  and 
loosening  the  ground.  I  wish  you  would  publish  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  disking  Alfalfa  fields,  if  so  doing 
would  be  a  benefit  to  them  where  the  Alfalfa  is  a  good 
thick  stand.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  learned  on  the 
subject  I  would  very  much  like  to  be  informed,  as  I 
intend  to  seed  10  acres  more  in  the  Spring.  What  I  have 
read  on  the  subject  seems  to  be  about  disking  fields  where 
the  stand  is  poor  to  thicken  up  the  Alfalfa,  and  I  do  not 
understand  how  disking  would  do  this  unless  cutting  up 
the  roots  would  cause  them  to  grow  new  plants.  This  I 
doubt,  as  I  would  think  the  only  growth  would  come  from 
the  crowns  of  the  plant.  a.  e.  g. 

Shelby,  Mich. 

There  are  several  reasons  advanced  for  this.  First, 
to  destroy  weeds  and  grasses.  Second,  to  loosen  the 
soil  and  increase  production.  Third,  to  prepare  a  thin 
stand  for  reseeding.  Fourth,  to  split  the  crowns  and 
increase  the  number  of  sprouts  or  stems  from  a  single 
tap  root.  Most  of  this  work  has  been  done  with  disk, 
Cutaway  and  spike  disk  or  Alfalfa  harrow,  the  former 
two  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  impres¬ 
sion  prevails  that  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  should  hold  good 
for  many  years.  To  the  grower  who  expects  this 
comes  a  disappointment  when  he  finds  weeds  and 
grasses  coming  in  and  crowding  out  the  Alfalfa.  The 
effort  to  prevent  this  has  called  in  use  the  harrows 
found  on  the  farm,  and  as  most  farmers  own  disk 
and*Cutaway  harrows  they  have  done  most  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation  so  far.  A  drag  harrow  is  of  little  use  to 
loosen  soil  that  has  not  been  plowed  for  a  year  or 
more. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  disk  patterns  must  be  set 
nearly  straight,  or  they  will  injure  the  Alfalfa;  then 
they  must  be  weighted  to  make  them  move  the  soil. 


STRAIGHTENING  A  FORKED  TREE.  Fig.  464. 


If  set  at  much  of  an  angle  in  hard  soil  their  sliding 
cut  takes  off  the  crown  and  ruins  the  plants.  With¬ 
out  this  sliding  cut  the  soil  cannot  be  turned  to  any 
great  extent;  consequently  the  grass  is  killed  to  some 
extent  and  cultivation  to  a  greater  extent.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  work  a  drag  harrow  must  be  used.  A  tap- 
rooted  weed  is  not 'seriously  injured  by  the  work  of 
a  disk  harrow.  If  it  is  found  the  next  Spring  after 
a  field  is  seeded  that  the  stand  is  too  thin  it  can  be 
improved  by  disking  the  ground  for  a  new  seed  bed 
and  resowing.  This  is  not  a  success  to  any  desirable 
degree  after  the  first  year. 

It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  the  idea  of  splitting  the 
crowns  to  increase  the  number  of  sprouts  or  stems 
from  a  single  tap  root  is  of  no  great  value,  and  doubt¬ 
less  more  of  a  myth  than  otherwise,  the  increased 
production  resulting  from  cultivation.  My  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  if  the  weeds  and  grasses 
are  kept  out  the  Alfalfa  will  branch  out  the  crowns 
without  the  aid  of  a  split,  as  I  have  sometimes  found 
branches  a  few  inches  long  extending  from  the  main 
crown,  these  branches  terminating  with  crowns.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  that 
the  spike-disked  Alfalfa  harrow  «is  an  excellent  imple¬ 
ment,  and  no  doubt  this  is  true  in  dry  soils  such  as 
prevail  in  that  State.  Here,  where  the  soil  is  some¬ 
times  damp,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  spikes  soon 
fill  with  soil  and  weeds,  and  become  a  wheel,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  disk  harrows  where  the  soil 
-is  damp  and  there  are  no  cleaners  between  the  disks. 

In  all  limestone  regions  Blue  grass  is  more  or  less 
prevalent.  In  its  natural  habitat  White  clover  feeds 
it  with  nitrogen.  This  being  the  condition  under 
which  it  exists  it  is  ready  to  make  use  of  the  nitrogen 
put  in  the  soil  by  Alfalfa,  and  soon  appropriates 
every  open  unoccupied  spot  in  an  Alfalfa  field.  The 
continued  use  of  the  mower  has  no  terrors  for  it,  nor 
does  the  mower  entirely  prevent  its  going  to  seed. 
Under  these  conditions  in  a  few  years’  time  the  Al¬ 
falfa  is  ruined  for  a  hay  crop.  Crab  grass  is  even  a 
more  persistent  grower  than  the  Blue  grass.  Foxtail, 
when  it  has  a  hold,  is  harder  to  destroy  than  either  of 
these  two.  To  eradicate  these  weeds  completely  by 
using  any  of  the  disk  harrows  or  a  drag  harrow  is  a 
hard  undertaking  after  the  grasses  have  made  a  start. 


November  26, 

Secretary  Coburn  wrote  some  time  since  that  men 
who  had  used  these  machines  had  clean  Alfalfa,  while 
farmers  who  did  not  had  weedy  fields.  Any  farmer 
familiar  with  the  work  of  any  of  these  implements 
knows  the  amount  of  work  required  to  clean  a  field  is 
in  proportion  with  the  amount  of  grasses  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  this  farm  the  disk  and  Cutaway  harrow 
have  been  in  use  many  years,  and  have  always  been 
regarded  as  soil  stirrers  rather  than  weed  killers.  Years 
ago  when  spring-tooth  harrows  were  introduced  a 
dealer  remarked  to  the  wi'iter  that  this  style  of  har¬ 
row  would  be  a  disappointment  to  the  farmers.  This 
remark  prejudiced  me  against  that  style  of  a  harrow. 
Last  July  one  year  ago  I  was  induced  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  neighbor  to  use  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
in  preparing  a  field  from  which  a  crop  of  peas  had 
been  taken  for  Alfalfa.  This  trial  convinced  me  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  implements  a  farmer 
could  own.  Then  I  noted  that  two  State  experiment 
stations  were  using  it  to  cultivate  Alfalfa.  This 
pleased  me,  for  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of 
the  disk  for  this  purpose.  But  I  thought  the  teeth  as 
they  leave  the  shop  not  suited  for  the  work,  being  too 
broad.  A  harrow  was  purchased,  the  teeth  made  nar¬ 
rower  with  the  points  rounded.  Besides  being  used 
on  this  farm  it  has  done  work  on  three  other  farms. 
All  who  have  used  it  were  entirely  gratified  with  the 
work  done,  as  it  exceeded  expectations  many  fold. 
To-day,  October  25,  the  fourth  cutting  from  a  5]/2  acre 
field  was  put  in  the  barn.  The  yield  was  27  tons.  This 
field  has  been  harrowed  four  times  and  is  as  clean  as 
the  most  fastidious  could  wish.  On  another  field  that 
was  so  seriously  overrun  with  crab  grass  that  I  feared 
it  could  not  be  cleaned  I  do  not  expect  to  find  one- 
tenth  as  much  crab  grass  next  Spring  as  there  was  this 
last.  In  fact,  I  regard  the  problem  of  keeping  Alfalfa 
clean  solved,  and  expect  increased  productiveness  to 
pay  for  the  cultivation. 

For  next  year’s  work  I  have  this  plan  in  view :  I 
have  an  excellent  two-section  spring-tooth  harrow,  17 
teeth,  that  cuts  six  feet  with  plain  point  teeth.  This 
harrow  1  wish  to  make  12  feet  wide  by  placing  two 
sections  between  the  sections  I  now  have,  and  use  re¬ 
versible  pointed  teeth  about  1J4  inch  wide,  and  long 
enough  for  the  blacksmith  to  sharpen  once  or  twice 
before  they  are  thrown  away.  These  narrow  points 
will  take  hold  in  hard  soil  better  than  wider  ones,  will 
not  be  so  apt  to  track,  and  will  not  open  so  wide  a 
furrow,  and  will  slip  around  an  Alfalfa  root  easier 
than  a  broad  tooth.  This  work  with  the  spring-tooth 
I  shall  follow  with  a  light  steel  harrow,  the  teeth 
slanting  back.  This  harrow  cuts  13  feet.  The  team 
that  draws  the  spring-tooth  will  follow  with  this  har¬ 
row.  The  object  in  using  the  draw  harrow  is  to  level 
off  and  smooth  over  the  work  of  the  spring-tooth  so 
the  mower  will  do  smooth  work.  This  will  leave  an 
earth  mulch  which  is  better  than  to  roll  the  ground, 
as  rolling  hastens  evaporation.  After  the  Alfalfa  is 
one  year  old  the  spring-tooth  will  do  this  work  with¬ 
out  noticeable  injury  to  the  Alfalfa,  and  if  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  started  at  that  time  the  Alfalfa  can  be  kept 
clean  as  long  as  the  stand  yields  a  profitable  crop,  if 
the  cultivation  is  kept  up  early  in  the  Spring  before 
the  Alfalfa  has  made  much  of  a  start,  or  after  a  crop 
is  cut.  This  work  should  be  done  as  often  as  the 
appearance  of  weeds  and  grasses  demands  it.  The 
work  on  this  farm  shows  that  Blue  grass  is  the  easiest 
to  destroy,  crab  grass  next  and  foxtail  the  hardest. 
Two  good  general-purpose  horses  will  draw  a  six-foot 
cut  spring-tooth  harrow  in  an  Alfalfa  field  much 
easier  than  they  will  in  a  field  recently  plowed.  They 
will  also  draw  a  13- foot  steel-drag  harrow  following  the 
spring-tooth  with  comparative  ease.  It  will  be  best 
for  us  Alfalfa  growers  in  the  Central  States  to  work 
Alfalfa  into  a  corn  rotation,  cutting  a  field  four  to  six 
years,  then  to  corn  and  other  crops  before  going  back 
to  Alfalfa.  By  this  practice  it  is  possible  to  reach 
maximum  crops  all  around.  If  we  cut  a  field  of 
Alfalfa  as  long  as  it  yields  a  crop  that  can  be  found 
with  a  steel  rake  we  cut  it  too  long,  and  possibly  be¬ 
come  disgusted,  when  if  it  is  put  under  the  plow  while 
it  still  yields  crops  that  are  a  pleasure  to  handle,  the 
crops  following  will  be  profitable  ones,  and  we  shall 
be  very  anxious  and  diligent  always  to  have  a  good 
field  of  Alfalfa,  for  the  possibilities  of  the  crop  are 
manifold  and  difficult  of  a  true  estimate. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


A  DOMESTIC  TURKEY.— The  white  gobbler 
shown  at  Fig.  466  ought  to  be  spared  the  table  and 
retired  on  a  pension.  He  has  done  his  duty.  The 
brood  of  little  Guineas  was  hatched  by  this  gobbler, 
who  first  drove  the  rightful  mother  away  from  the  nest 
and  then  proceeded  to  keep  the  eggs  warm.  We  have 
had  several  cases  reported  where  gobblers  have  taken 
their  turn  at  the  nest  and  helped  hatch  the  eggs  while 
their  wives  took  needed  exercise.  It  might  be  well  to 
have  some  such  bird  on  every  farm,  to  show  the  man 
of  the  house  that  he  would  not  lose  dignity  by  hand¬ 
ling  the  dish  towel  or  washing  machine.  There  are 
many  cases  in  nature  where  the  “head  of  the  house” 
comes  forward  willingly  or  otherwise  to  do  his  share 
of  the  housework.  There  is  one  water  insect  or  spider 
which  certainly  divides  responsibility:  The  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  male  insect  and  glued  to  him 
until  they  hatch.  He  then  goes  about  like  an  animated 
baby  carriage,  but  as  no  one  has  reported  his  feelings 
we  do  not  know  how  he  compares  with  some  of  the 
gentry  who  have  to  be  driven  at  the  point  of  a  tongue 
to  keep  the  woodbox  filled  with  dry  wood. 
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THE  COURAGE  OF  A  DRAINAGE  EXPERT. 

I  think  I  x-cad  that  T.  E.  Martin,  of  North  Rush,  is  get¬ 
ting  310  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  this  year.  He  is 
the  most  expert  potato  grower  in  the  State  I  think.  C.  I. 

The  above  note  came  from  a  man  in  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.,  himself  a  farmer  and  good  observer.  T.  E. 
Martin  has  written  an  account  of  his  potato  growing 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  is  an  expert  on 
farm  drainage,  and  this  little  statement 
about  his  potato  crop  makes  the  time  ripe 
for  telling  this  little  story: 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines,  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  T. 

E.  Martin  as  superintendent  of  some 
model  farms  to  be  located  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  most  fortunate  choice.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Martin  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  and  know  his  worth. 

I-Iis  knowledge  of  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  practical  and  is  lai'gely  self- 
acquired.  He  has  transformed  his  own 
farm  from  one  which  barely  paid  ex¬ 
penses  into  one  which  pays  good  interest 
on  a  valuation  of  $400  per  acre.  He  has 
done  this  regardless  of  the  opposition  of 
his  friends  and  the  jeers  of  those  who 
were  careless  or  indifferent.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Martin  will  object  to 
my  telling  a  true  story  concerning  him, 
a  story  which  illustrates  the  point  which 
I  wish  to  emphasize. 

A  few  years  ago  I  called  on  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  he  showed  me  over  his  farm, 
and  when  we  returned  to  the  house  he 
exhibited  a  map  or  plan  of  his  farm, 
showing  the  location,  length,  beginning 
and  end  of  every  underdrain  (amounting 
then  to  over  200  rods)  on  his  farm.  Not 
having  his  vision  of  the  possibilities  of 
his  farm,  but  being  somewhat  older  than 
he  and  having  every  interest  in  his  suc¬ 
cess,  I  said : 

“This  is  all  right,  Mr.  Martin,  but  why 
don’t  you  pay  for  your  farm  first  and 
then  underdrain  and  improve  it?’’ 

He  smiled  and  said :  “Now  that  would 
be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

I’m  going  to  get  it  in  shape  and  then  I 
can  pay  for  it  easily  enough.” 

“But,”  I  said,  “I’m  afraid  the  sheriff 
will  get  it;  you  have  a  large  mortgage 
on  it,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “thirty-five  hundred 
dollars.” 

“Thirty-five  hundred  dollars  mortgage 
on  57  acres  of  land?”  I  said. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “but  it  is  the 
least  of  my  troubles.  I’ll  make  short 
work  of  the  mortgage  when  I  get  my 
farm  ready.” 

After  looking  over  his  map,  I  said : 

“Now  what  I'd  like  to  have  you  show 
me  when  I  come  next  year  is  a  receipt 
for  a  good-sized  payment  on  that  mort¬ 
gage.” 

“All  right,”  he  said;  “I’ll  show  you 
one.” 

About  a  year  afterwards  I  was  at  his 
home  and  he  showed  me  a  receipt  for 
$1100  paid  on  the  principal,  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  sent  me  with  a  check 
to  his  mortgagee  to  pay  up  the  mortgage 
and  take  a  discharge.  The  payment  of 
$3500  and  interest  in  three  years  from  a 
57-acre  farm,  in  times  when  most  farm¬ 
ers  were  barely  paying  expenses,  cer¬ 
tainly  stamps  Mr.  Martin  as  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  foresight  and  ability. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  it  will  not 
be  fair  to  give  him  all  the  credit  for  his 
success.  His  wife  deserves  as  much 
credit  in  her  sphere  as  does  he  in  his, 
and  he  recognizes  this  fact  and  seldom 
says  “I”  in  speaking  of  his  farm  opera¬ 
tions,  always  “we.” 

But  I  do  not  think  every  man  can  be¬ 
come  a  T.  E.  Martin  in  the  matter  of 
farm  management,  any  more  than  every 
electrician  can  become  an  Edison,  or 


reasons :  It  is  the  result  of  all  those  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  sturdy  American  manhood;  self-reliance,  self- 
denial,  industry,  faith  and  intelligence.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  his  advancement  without  “push  or  “pull”  and 
solely  on  his  own  merits,  preferment  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  a  sign  of  a  healthy  state  of  society,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  future  of  agriculture.  j.  m.  h. 


CARMAN  PEACHES  IN  A  PENNSYLVANIA  ORCHARD.  Fig.  465. 


A  TURKEY  GOBBLER  AND  HIS  FAMILY.  Fig.  466. 


A  POULTRY  THIEF  AND  HIS  VICTIMS.  Fig.  467 


every  explorer  a  Peary.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  possesses  a  natural  disposition  to-  the  business. 
In  the  matter  of  underdraining,  which  is,  I  think,  the 
foundation  of  his  success,  he  has  a  taste  and  inclina¬ 
tion  for  that  particular  work.  He  also  possesses  an 
enormous  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  this  has  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  success.  From  what 
I  have  written,  one  can  see  that  I  am  friendly  to  Mr. 
Martin,  and  that  I  am  glad  of  his  success,  and  for  two 


A  WESTERN  SKUNK  AND  HIS  WORK. 

To  have  14  well-grown  chickens  killed  in  one  night 
by  some  wild  animal  is  enough  to  give  the  person  who 
raised  such  fowls  the  blues ;  to  catch  the  miserable 
author  of  such  damage  the  following  night,  gives  one 
a  better  feeling  and  cause  for  some  exultation.  A 
week  ago  I  was  through  such  mill.  As  a  better  pro¬ 
tection  to  our  small  feathered  tribe,  we  raise  our  chicks 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  weaned,  in  the  back 


yard,  not  far  from  the  kitchen.  The  regular  chicken- 
yard  is  about  100  feet  farther  off.  Our  hired  man 
found  that  some  animal  was  molesting  the  weaned 
chickens  in  one  of  the  chicken  houses.  He  hurriedly 
dressed,  visited  the  chicken  enclosure  and  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  saw  a  skunk  trying  to  get  out  of  the  house 
through  the  wire  netting.  The  man  seeing  this  thief  at 
once  hastened  after  his  shot-gun  which 
he  left  at  the  barn  door;  on  his  return 
the  skunk  was  not  to  be  seen.  In  the 
chicken  house,  which  is  open  on  a  por¬ 
tion  of  one  side,  he  found  a  fine  young 
pullet  that  has  been  just  killed  by  the 
varmint.  That  was  the  last  night  the  30 
or  so  young  chickens  would  sleep  under 
a  roof;  they  took  to  an  acacia  tree  and 
a  large  fig  tree  between  the  house  and 
the  chicken  yard.  As  a  precaution  that 
skunks  would  not  molest  the  chickens 
in  either  of  the  chicken  houses,  the 
chicken  ladders  were  removed  so  that 
the  fowls  would  be  obliged  to  fly  up 
from  the  floor  to  their  roosts.  The  next 
we  knew  the  skunk  or  skunks  were 
bothering  the  cooped  chickens.  The 

mother  hens  made  a  great  commotion, 
which  was  even  heard  by  neighbors  not 
far  off.  One  chick  was  killed.  The 

next  night  the  coops  were  closed  up  in 
what  was  considered  a  secure  manner. 
The  mothers  had  taken  to  the  trees  and 
the  little  ones,  some  of  which  were  well 
grown,  huddled  together,  as  if  they  had 
fear  in  their  hearts  of  impending  trouble. 
And  the  trouble  came;  the  poor  little  in¬ 
nocents  were  caged — they  could  not  get 
out,  and  they  had  no  fearless  mother  at 
hand  to  defy  the  invader  with  her  claws, 
and  cry  “bloody  murder”  at  the  top  of 
her  voice.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
morning  14  fine  healthy  chickens  were 
found  dead  in  the  coop. 

It  seems  that  the  skunk  squeezed 
through  the  coop-door,  which  was  not 
fastened  tight  enough.  Of  all  the  chick¬ 
ens  in  the  coop  only  two  were  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  marauder.  The  next 
night  three  traps  were  set  and  baited 
with  some  of  the  dead  chickens.  In  the 
coop  were  placed  a  large  double-ender 
wire  rat-trap  and  a  steel-jaw  trap.  Out¬ 
side  was  a  large  box-trap.  A  chicken 
was  suspended  at  the  height  of  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  ground  inside  the  coop 
and  the  jaw-trap  was  adjusted  directly 
under.  And  this  trap  caught  the  skunk 
good  and  fast  by  one  of  his  fore  feet. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  a 
life-like  picture  of  his  miserable  carcass 
as  he  appeared  after  he  was  made  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
chicken  blood.  It  is  rather  sad,  though, 
to  behold  the  victims  of  his  gluttony, 
and  then  all  of  them  are  not  shown,  as 
some  were  used  for  bait,  as  mentioned, 
and  a  couple  given  to  the  cats. 

For  several  nights  thereafter  the  traps 
were  still  kept  set,  as  it  was  believed 
that  there  must  have  been  more  than 
one  skunk  engaged  in  chicken-killing,  for 
it  is  a  general  rule  that  they  go  foraging 
in  pairs  or  by  whole  families.  In  this 
case  it  was  believed  that  a  whole  family 
were  engaged  in  the  slaughter.  But  no 
more  skunks  came  to  molest  the  chickens 
or  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
traps — at  least  no  more  were  caught,  al¬ 
though  a  great  big  creek  rat  was  caught 
by  being  inveigled  into  sampling  the  de¬ 
caying- chicken  bait  in  the  box-trap.  Of 
all  the  chickens  killed  on  the  night  of 
the  great  slaughter,  only  two  were  par¬ 
tially  devoured,  and  then  only  sparingly. 
It  seems  that  the  skunk  killed  each  and 
every  chicken  by  biting  them  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  either  to  suck  the  blood  or 
suck  their  brains.  I  hardly  think  it  was 
for  the  latter  reason,  for  the  cutting  or 
eating  would  have  been  carried  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  skunk 
is  the  first  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw ;  all 
of  the  other  skunks  had  stripes  and  no  spots.  He 
was  a  pretty  little  creature,  though,  to  be  sure,  a 
most  unprofitable  one.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
more  than  40  years  that  we  ever  had  more  than  one 
chicken  killed  at  a  time  by  either  skunks  or  coons,  and 
then  their  visits  would  be  few  and  far  between.  I 
believe  if  we  had  had  a  good  dog,  some  sort  of  a 
terrier  for  instance,  skunks  would  not  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  venture  so  near  the  house.  We  have  a  dog, 
but  he  has  been  spoiled  by  the  children,  w.  a.  pryal. 
California. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  auestions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
raparate  piece  of  paper.] 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES  IN  MILD  CLI¬ 
MATES. 

On  page  684  you  published  a  selection 
and  resume  of  an  article  written  by  me 
in  regard  to  pedigreeing  potato  seed,  in 
which  I  held  that  an  ordinary  potato 
variety  is  made  up  of  many  strains,  some 
of  which  yield  well  and  are  satisfactory 
regarding  the  number  and  size  per  hill. 
Other  strains  yield  poorly,  and  should 
be  discarded  by  the  potato  grower.  One 
of  your  subscribers,  who  has  a  potato 
farm  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  wishes 
to  know  how  the  above  idea  would  fit 
into  his  practice,  as  he  obtains  his  potato 
seed  from  northern  New  York  or  Maine. 
Would  the  home-grown,  pedigreed  po¬ 
tatoes  yield  more  than  the  ordinarily 
selected  northern  seed? 

Briefly  speaking,  the  answer  to  the 
above  question  would  be  a  negative  one. 
The  selections  of  the  best  strains  at 
home  would  not  secure  the  yields  which 
the  ordinary  run  of  northern  grown  seed 
would  produce.  I  am  speaking  now  for 
those  growers  that  have  a  long  warm 
Summer.  But  the  problem  is  not  so 
simple  as  the  above  answer  might  lead 
one  to  think.  Professor  Close  and  Mr. 
White  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  have  apparently  done  some  good 
work  alone  this  line.  They  find  that 
certain  tubers  in  the  Spring,  from  the 
home-grown,  Summer-harvested  seed, 
had  weak  sprouts.  The  cause  of  these 
weak  sprouts  was  not  followed  up,  but 
they  made  plantings  of  the  weak  sprout¬ 
ed  tubers  and  of  the  strong  sprouted 
tubers,  of  the  same  lot.  They  found  that 
the  crop  from  the  strong  sprouted  tubers 
had  an  increased  yield  of  over  300  per 
cent,  as  an  average  of  several  trials. 
The  Maine,  or  northern  grown,  seed  al¬ 
ways  had  strong  sprouts.  It  was  further 
noticed  that  the  northern  grown  seed 
(the  seed  they  used  having  come  from 
Aroostook  County),  had  the  strongest 
sprouts  at  the  seed  end,  or  apex  of  the 
tuber.  In  contrast  to  this  several  of 
the  Maryland  grown  varieties  showed  the 
strongest  sprouts  at  the  stem  end,  or 
at  the  base  of  the  tuber. 

A  field  test  was  made  of  the  Maine 
grown  and  home-grown  Summer-har¬ 
vested  seed.  The  tubers  were  cut 
lengthwise,  and  then  cut  so  that  two 
eyes  were  left  to  the  piece.  They  were 
so  planted  that  comparison  could  be 
made  between  the  seed  end  and  stem 
end  of  the  Maine  grown,  and  seed  end 
and  stem  end  of  the  home-grown  seed. 
For  the  Maine-grown  potatoes  it  was 
found  that  the  seed  end  of  the  seed  out- 
yielded  the  stem  end  by  23  bushels  per 
acre.  For  the  home-grown  seed  it  was 
found  that  the  stem  end  outyielded  the 
seed  end  seed  by  29  bushels  per  acre. 
It  was  further  seen  that  the  stem  end 
seed  of  the  home-grown  tubers  out- 
yielded  the  seed  end  seed  of  the  Maine- 
grown  tubers  by  13  bushels  per  acre,  as 
an  average  of  two  varieties.  Now  in 
the  growth  of  a  potato,  the  basal  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tuber  is  formed  first,  and  the 
apex  of  the  potato  is  formed  later  in 
the  season.  '  The  stem  end  is  formed 
first,  followed  later  by  the  formation  of 
the  seed  end.  In  the  late  cool  season  of 
northern  Maine,  the  stem  end  of  the 
potato  is  formed  during  the  warmest 
portion  of  the  season,  while  the  seed 
end  is  formed  during  the  cool  days  of 
Autumn.  In  Maryland,  and  in  States 
having  similar  conditions,  the  first  crop 
of  potatoes  is  planted  early,  and  the  basal 
portion  of  the  tuber  is  formed  during 
the  cool  days  of  Spring,  while  the  stem 
end  is  formed  during  the  warmer  days 
of  early  Summer.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  cool  weather  is  favorable  to  the 
production  of  a  strong,  vigorous  eye 
or  bud  in  the  potato,  and  that  hot 


weather  produces  the  growth  of  a  weak 
bud.  Whatever  the  physiology  of  this 
may  be,  the  fact  itself  is  a  thing  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  farmer.  With  this  knowledge, 
a  careful  farmer  of  the  Middle  States, 
with  excellent  storage  facilities,  may  be 
able  to  select  his  seed  so  that  the  home¬ 
grown  seed  will  yield  as  much  as  the 
northern  grown  seed.  Good  storage 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem.  The 
buds  in  the  potatoes  have  an  innate 
weakness  or  strength  that  is  fundamen¬ 
tal.  Reasonable  care  will  keep  the 
strong  eye  in  that  condition,  and  the 
weak  eye  will  not  be  changed,  even  if 
the  tuber  be  kept  in  cold  storage.  From 
the  foregoing  facts  we  may  be  able  to 
give  a  positive  answer  to  the  question 
asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  article.  If 
one  pedigrees  one’s  potato  seed,  then 
care  must  be  taken  to  plant  such  buds 
that  have  formed  in  cool  weather.  Those 
that  do  not  have  the  care  and  skill  to  do 
this  would  better  continue  to  obtain  po¬ 
tato  seed  from  cool  regions. 

Dickinson,  N.  D.  L.  r.  waldron. 


NATIONAL  NUT  GROWERS’  MEETING. 

PART  I. 

While  the  active  membership  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nut  Growers’  Association  is  com¬ 
posed  most  largely  of  persons  interested  in 
pecans,  the  body  does  not  confine  its  work 
to  this  variety,  but  endeavors  to  promote 
the  growing  of  all  varieties  of  nuts,  in  all 
parts  of  America.  At  the  ninth  annual 
meeting  just  held  at  Monticello,  Fla.,  a 
great  pecan  growing  center,  the  reports 
from  northern  sections  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  programme.  Prof.  H.  A.  Gos¬ 
sard;  entomologist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  discussed  nut  growing  in  his  State, 
referring  to  the  large  local  demand  for 
various  nuts  and  the  opportunities  for  their 
culture  within  the  State.  The  pecan,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Wabash  bottoms  of  Indiana, 
grows  well  in  Ohio,  and  success  with  its 
culture  would  seem  to  depend  mainly  upon 
the  introduction  of  varieties  suited  to  that 
climate.  Seedling  trees  in  Itoss,  Fairfield, 
Warren  and  other  counties  have  proved  en¬ 
tirely  hardy  and  yielded  crops  with  regu¬ 
larity.  Among  several  specimens  mentioned 
is  one  at  Lebanon  from  12  to  14  feet  in 
circumference,  80  feet  high,  with  spread 
of  branch  proportionate.  It  is  a  beautiful, 
symmetrical  tree  bearing  a  peculiar  shaped 
thin-shelled  nut.  Professor  Gossard,  from 
his  investigations,  believes  that  the  pecan 
can  be  grown  in  his  State,  but  that  time 
and  experiments  will  have  to  determine  the 
best  methods.  Such  varieties  as  the  In¬ 
diana,  Mantura,  Appomattox  and  Hodge  are 
suggested  for  this  State.  These  propagated 
on  hardy  stocks  from  northern  seed  promise 
well. 

Prof.  Close,  horticulturist  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Experiment  Station,  has  given  much 
time  to  the  development  of  nut  growing  in 
his  State.  A  large  number  of  trees  have 
been  distributed  in  different  sections.  More 
attention  is  given  to  the  pecan  than  any 
other  single  nut,  because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  nut  itself  and  its  value  as  a  crop 
either  for  home  use  or  the  market.  The 
varieties  suggested  by  Prof.  Gossard  as 
promising  most  for  present  plantings,  are 
being  given  trial  in  Maryland.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  season  that  these  varieties 
have  become  available  for  planting,  and 
even  now  the  supply  is  small.  The  Indiana 
originated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  the  original  tree  in  Knox 
County  bears  annual  crops  of  good-sized 
thin-shelled  nuts.  The  Mantura  and  Ap¬ 
pomattox,  originated  in  Virginia,  are  hardy 
types,  and  the  nuts  are  medium  to  large 
in  size,  with  very  thin  shells.  They  have 
excellent  cracking  qualities.  Of  the  south¬ 
ern  varieties  that  promise  well  when 
planted  far  north  are  the  Stuart  and 
Moneymaker.  Maryland  is  giving  attention 
to  the  development  of  English  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  hiekorynuts  and  filberts.  Of  the 
types  of  English  walnuts  it  would  seem 
that  the  Rush  will  likely  give  best  results 
for  planting  from  the  varieties  available 
for  the  East  at  this  time. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Hutt  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  the 
State  horticulturist,  has  been  actively  at 
work  in  his  State,  and  has  fruited  some  of 
the  southern  varieties  near  the  Virginia 
border.  The  nuts  are  as  large  and  as  well 
filled  as  those  grown  farther  south.  He 
is  planting  Mantura,  Appomattox,  Stuart 
and  Van  Deman  principally,  and  all  trees 
thus  far  transplanted  are  doing  well.  There 
has  never  been  any  evidence  of  winter-kill¬ 
ing,  a  trouble  so  much  feared  by  persons 
planting  trees  in  northern  sections.  Winter 
killing  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  sudden  and  severe  cold  following 
warm  weather  either  in  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  During  the  warm  season  the  sap 
becomes  active.  The  freezing  weather  fol¬ 
lowing  this  causes  the  killing.  The  trouble 
is  mainly  among  young  trees,  and  especially 
those  not  of  hardy  types.  It  is  largely  ob¬ 
viated  by  protecting  the  trees  with  boards 
or  bushes  from  the  sun  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  during  Winter  and  early  Spring 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  stocks 
grown  from  northern  nuts  do  not  seem  to 
require  any  protection.  During  the  past 
season  a  grower  of  nut  trees  in  Connecticut 
lost  practically  all  of  a  block  of  trees  from 
southern  nuts,  while  trees  from  northern 
nuts  were  uninjured. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  that 
came  before  the  convention  this  year  was 
that  of  varietal  adaptation.  The  report 
was  made  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Reed,  pecan  spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Prof.  Reed  has  visited  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  original  trees  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  pecans  and  has  observed  the 
behavior  of  trees  propagated  from  them 
and  grown  in  various  sections.  Their  sus¬ 
ceptibility  or  resistance  to  scab  was  speci¬ 
ally  noted.  This  disease  affects  mainly  the 
trees  brought  from  a  dry  climate  into  a 
humid  climate.  Thus  Texas  varieties  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  grown  in  the  Southern 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  rule. 
This  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Fusi- 
cladium  effusum)  which  forms  small  brown¬ 
ish  or  slightly  olive  green  spots  on  the 
twigs  and  leaves  and  then  on  the  fruits, 
sometimes  covering  the  surface  of  the  fruits 
and  causing  them  to  dry  up.  The  Georgia 
Giant,  Dolmas,  San  Saba  and  Monacli  are 
subject  to  the  trouble,  while  Stuart,  Schley, 
Mantura,  Moneymaker,  Frotseber  and  Ap¬ 
pomattox  are  not  troubled  with  the  disease. 

w.  N.  HOPE  It. 


Will  Live  Through  The 
Wear  and  Tear  of  The 


Country  Roads 

HERE’S  the  car  that  will  go  up  against  the  rough  and  tumble  of  farm  life  and 
come  out  alive.  Here’s  the  car  that  will  take  that  rutty  road  cut  across 
fields — go  up  against  a  ditch  or  ford  the  stream  without  a  murmur. 

It’s  the  one  car  built  specially  for  the  farm  conditions — constructed  to  give 
service  that  you  demand.  Built  to  remain  built— to  keep  your  automobile  invest¬ 
ment  free  from  needless  expense  and  swearing  annoyance. 

The  Standardized 

flbbolT-  lytl’oit 

“The  Car  With  A  Pedigree” 

fills  your  bill  so  that  you  know  just  what  you’re  buying.  It  costs  but  $1500  and  has 
most  of  the  practical  features  of  a  $4000  machine.  It  is  standardized  just  as  the 
high  priced  car  is.  Crome  Nickle  Steel  in  Gear  and  Drive  Shaft  construction. 
Twenty-four  painting  operations  in  finish  which  no  other  car  on  earth  exceeds. 

Besides  the  price  of  $1500  includes  complete  electric  light  equipment,  magneto 
and  batteries.  You’re  not  compelled  to  sign  up  for  a  lot  of  extras.  You  get  them 
all  for  the  one  price  which  includes  everything  but  the  top^  and  wind  shield. 

You  get  a  gasoline  tank  that  has  our  exclusive  double  feed  arrangement  which 
always  give  you  an  extra  25  miles.  No  other  automobile  can  specify  this  tank. 
We  own  the  patent. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the  new  Model  B  Abbott-Detroit.  Drop  us  a 
postal  and  we’ll  send  you — catalog  and  the  whole  story.  Write  to  us  today. 

Abbott  Motor  Company 

126  Waterloo  St.  Detroit,  Michigan 


One  Man  Can  Make  300  to  600  Perfect  Tile  a  Day 

oF?  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

at  a  cost  of  $3  to  $5  per  1060.  The  only  farm  tile  machine  that  does  not 
require  hand  tamping ;  the  only  farmers’  machine  operated  by  eith¬ 
er  hand  or  power.  Machine  makes  3, 4,5, 6  and  8  inch  tile,  12J4  inches 
long.  Our  Patented  Water-Proof  FLEXIBLE  CASlNQ  holds  tile  in  perfect 
shape  till  set.  No  Pallets.  If  after  If)  HI  VC  CDCE  TDflll  ^ 
lOdays’ trial  it  does  not  meet  I(j  IIATv  I  If  CEL  B  ItlAL  . 
with  entire  satisfaction,  return  at  our  expense.  The  price  of  the  ma-  - 
chine  will  he  saved  in  making  your  first  2000  tile.  Can  You  Afford  to  Be 
Without  It?  W rite  today  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

FARMERS'  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 

Box  604  St.  Johns,  Michigan. 


'A  IS  YEAR  OLD  BOY 
CAN  OPERATE  IT 


FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 

shoes,  tents,  awnings,  pulley  belts,  car¬ 
pets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  buggy  tops, 
dash  boards,  or  any  heavy  material 


It takes 
a  wax 
thread, 
feeds 

from  spool  and 
does  the  work  of 
any  harness  maker  . 
machine.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  farmers. 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  S1.25.  Send  at  once  for 
catalog.  >  STEWART-SKINNER  CO. 
35  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


_ ^ _ vy  ] 

Stewart’s  Automatic 
Awl  istheonly  per¬ 
fect  Sewing 

Awl. 


SKUNKS  and  All 
Other  FURS. 

We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  to  us  for  a 
price  list,  do  so  at  once  and 
be  kept  posted  through¬ 
out  the  season.  We  want 
furs  from  the  Eastern 
States  and  Canada  only. 
CHARLES  A.  KAUNE, 

Montooniery,  N.  Y. 


TRADE-MARK, 


Wo  have  new  list  of  select  Va.  farms  now 
ready.  All  special  bui  gains.  Kich  lands  $10 
per  acre  anti  tip.  Close  to  big  markets.  Mild, 
healthy  climate.  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
country;  sert  free.  Wi  ite  at  once.  Coi/ie  to 
Va.  and  let  us  show  you.  Dept.  D, 
Middle  Atlantic  Imm.  Co .,  Com¬ 
monwealth  Jlldjr.,  Richmond,  Yu. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  1910  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quoto  prices  and  outer 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  hut  order  now. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 

HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

CATALPA  'WHIP 

Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

II.  O.  ROGERS,  Box  11  Mct'hnnlcHburg,  Ohio 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  the  leading  and  moneymaking 
O  varieties  ready  to  ship  now.  D.  KODWAY.  Hartly.De). 


For  Sale 


—200,000  Miller  and  Brandywine  Red 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Grown  on 


new  ground  and  free  from  disease. 

HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  Hammonton.  N.  J. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

Along  the  Cliesupeake  &  Ohio  Railway  as 
low  as  $10  per  acre;  rich  soil,  mild  winters; 
nearby  Eastern  markets.  For  handsome  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  '‘COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  VIRGINIA,” 
(100  pages),  and  low  twice-a-month  excursion 
rates,  address  G.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent, 
C.  &  O.  Railway,  lJox  C,  Richmond,  Va. 
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PEACH  ORCHARDS  AND  ONIONS. 

Last  Winter  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  doctor  in  a  Southern  State  who  asked 
for  advice.  This  man  drifted  away  from 
a  West  Virginia  farm  when  a  boy.  He 
now  had  an  idea  of  growing  onions  on 
a  large  scale.  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  crop,  could  not  attend  to  the  work 
himself,  would  be  obliged  to  buy  all 
manure  or  fertilizer,  yet  he  thought  of 
starting  with  five  acres  or  more.  We 
told  him  as  best  we  could  how  to  go  at 
it,  but  our  advice  was  to  make  his  mis¬ 
takes  on  a  small  area  and  not  try  more 
than  half  an  acre  the  first  time.  We 
have  just  received  the  following  letter: 

Last  Winter  I  wrote  you  concerning 
onion  culture ;  the  advice  you  gave  did  me 
a  lot  of  good,  and  has  produced  results ; 
namely,  start  on  a  small  scale  and  ob¬ 
serve.  As  a  result  I  raised  at  the  rate  of 
440  bushels  of  onions  to  the  acre,  besides 
a  great  amount  of  other  vegetables.  All 
in  all,  I  hired  most  of  my  labor,  at  $1.50 
per  day,  yet  I  am  ahead  about  $76.30  on 
the  half  acre.  My  latest  dream  is  to  buy 
a  poor,  thin,  shallow,  cleared  edged  slate 
hillside,  sloping  to  the  west,  east  and  south, 
about  675  feet  above  sea  level,  with  a  fair 
house  and  barn  on  it  that  will  do  good 
service  for  several  years ;  that  has  no 
timber  on  it  except  some  scrub  oaks,  sit¬ 
uated  four  miles  from  my  office,  the  same 
lying  two  miles  from  express  and  freight 
oflice.  It  is  quite  steep,  sloping  both  east 
and  west,  moderately  to  the  south,  has 
been  farmed  for  ages  without  improving, 
but  it  responds  to  lime  very  readily.  It 
will  grow  clover  if  not  too  dry.  My  idea 
was  to  buy  this  80  acres  for  $900,  and 
plow  it,  subsoiling  every  other  furrow, 
leaving  the  subsoil  lying  in  the  furrow,  and 
plant  25  acres  in  peaches ;  cultivating  in 
between  the  rows  with  onions,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  onions  with  Crimson  clover  ' and 
Cow-liorn  turnips  for  a  cover  crop.  This 
is,  plant  about  two  acres  in  onions  and  two 
or  more  acres  in  potatoes  each  year,  un¬ 
til  the  whole  orchard  was  cultivated.  Also 
put  out  a  small  patch  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  to  help  defray  the  expenses. 
I  shall  have  to  borrow  all  the  capital  to 
do  this,  as  I  must  of  necessity  attend  to 
my  practice  to  meet  my  current  expenses 
until  1  can  get  a  paying  crop.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  undertake  such  a  proposition, 
accepting  the  fact  that  I  measure  up  to 
the  average  man  in  management  and  abil¬ 
ity?  If  so  would  you  put  a  man  on  the 
place  at  $25  per  month  and  furnish  a  pair 
of  mules  and  other  necessary  tools,  or 
would  you  hire  the  work  and  teams  by 
the  day  for  two  or  three  years?  All  man¬ 
ure  at  first  will  have  to  be  shipped  to  the 
nearest  point  two  miles,  at  $2  per  ton,  and 
hauled. 

We  would  never  give  direct  personal 
advice  to  a  stranger,  because  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  an  enterprise  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  man.  From  the  way 
this  man  wrote  last  Winter  we  rather 
doubted  his  ability  to  grow  a  paying 
crop  of  onions,  for  we  have  seen  many 
start  off  with  large  prospects  only  to 
fall  by  the  wayside.  .  He  made  good, 
however,  and  that  is  in  his  favor  for 
the  new  scheme.  Such  poor  land  is  not 
ideal  onion  ground.  It  must  be  stuffed 
with  manure  or  heavily  fertilized  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop,  and  anyway,  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  is  not  a  good  place  for  growing 
onions.  After  two  or  three  years  the 
trees  will  be  too  large  for  the  onion 
crop  to  do  well.  Potatoes  will  be  better, 
and  we  would  not  plan  for  more  than 
two  crops  of  onions  in  the  orchard. 
Otherwise  the  plan  is  sensible,  and  if 
this  man  has  good  nerve  and  courage  he 
can  carry  it  through. 


Concrete  Blocks  for  Housebuilding. 

N.  B.,  Stonington,  Conn. — I  intend  to 
build  a  house,  the  lower  story  of  hollow 
cement  blocks,  and  the  upper  story  of  wood. 
I  have  seen  one  of  those  houses  in  New 
Jersey  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  it. 
Can  such  a  house  be  built  cheaper  than 
entirely  of  wood?  IIow  could  I  prevent 
its  dampness?  Everybody  says  such  houses 
are  wet.  This  is  be  a  dwelling  house. 

Ans. — The  numerous  failures  of  con¬ 
crete  block  construction  can  almost  in¬ 
variably  be  traced  to  two  causes,  viz., 
poor  workmanship,  or  improper  selec¬ 
tion  of  materials.  The  usual  method  of 
making  concrete  blocks  is  to  make  the 
material  so  dry  that  the  resulting  block 
is  porous.  The  reason  for  making  the 
blocks  dry  is  in  order  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  remove  them  from  the 


molds  and  use  them  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date,  and  the  reason  for  not  using 
sufficient  cement  is  of  course  to  reduce 
the  cost  as  much  as  possible.  Concrete 
blocks  well  made  and  well  laid  in  place 
make  a  damp-proof  wall.  The  scheme 
N.  B.  suggests  of  building  the  lower 
story  of  hollow  cement  blocks  and  the  up¬ 
per  story  of  wood  is  quite  common,  and 
some  very  artistic  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  scheme  of  plastering  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  inside  of  the  blocks  without 
using  furring  and  lath  has  been  tried, 
but  unless  the  blocks  are  exceedingly 
well  made  there  is  liability  of  dampness. 
The  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to  try 
to  imitate  rock  face  with  concrete  blocks, 
and  this  has  almost  always  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  obvious  imitation  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  this 
kind  of  construction.  The  maker  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks  should  never  try  to  imitate 
rock  but  should  treat  the  concrete  as 
concrete.  In  this  way  much  more  artistic 
results  can  be  obtained.  p.  h.  w. 


NEW  WAY  OF  CLEANING  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

A  method  of  cleaning  up  strawberry 
beds  after  fruiting  is  coming  into  favor 
in  this  central  Hudson  fruit  district 
which  gives  better  results  than  any  other 
we  have  tried.  We  found  that  where 
strawberries  and  currants  are  set  in  the 
same  row,  as  is  often  but  not  wisely  done 
here,  considerable  work  is  required  at 
the  end  of  their  career  to  free  the  row 
of  strawberry  plants.  Even  after  two 
thorough  hoeings  many  clusters  of 
strong  plants  will  develop  during  the 
Fall.  The  plants  are  not  easily  killed  or 
weakened  by  destroying  the  tops  and  the 
crowns  in  their  semi-dormant  state  in 
midsummer.  Yet  where  strawberries  are 


grown  by  themselves  and  we  plow  the 
ground  away,  leaving  only  a  narrow  row 
to  make  new  plants,  many  plants  and 
sections  of  rows  will  die  out  if  dry 
weather  follows.  If  the  row  is  left 
wider  there  are  too  many  old  plants  and 
old  weeds  for  best  results.  These  ob¬ 
servations  made  the  new  way  seem 
promising.  After  mowing  the  tops,  we 
plow  the  ground  toward  the  plants  that 
are  to  be  left,  completely  covering  them 
with  a  good  furrow  from  each  side.  The 
row  of  plants  covered  but  not  plowed  out 
should  be  not  more  than  a  foot  wide; 
all  the  other  ground  is  plowed  toward 
it.  After  five  or  six  days  we  put  on  a 
good  spike-toothed  harrow,  and  work 
first  with  the  rows,  then  diagonally  or 
across.  Keep  at  it  till  the  field  is  very 
nearly  level  and  clean.  When  rightly 
done  the  ground  looks  fit  for  seeding, 
but  not  like  a  berry  patch.  Then  put  the 
harrow  away  and  forget  the  field  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  By  that  time  it  will 
look  like  a  good  first-year  strawberry 
bed,  and  the  cultivator  and  hoe  will 
come  in  use. 

So  thorough  a  working  of  the  ground 
is  not  given  by  any  other  method.  The 
old  crowns,  weeds,  shallow-rooted  plants 
and  rubbish  are  all  cleared  away  and 
much  hand  work  is  saved.  The  cost  of 
caring  for  our  own  acre  patch  from 
fruiting  time  till  November  this  year  is 
$27.  This  includes  mowing,  two  spray¬ 
ings,  hoeings  and  full  wages  for  all 
horse  work.  The  field  is  exceedingly 
stony,  but  contained  very  little  chick- 
weed  or  purslane  seed,  and  is  left  late 
in  October  free  of  weeds  and  in  fine 
condition.  c.  eckerson. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  You  Buy  a  Piano 

you  want  to  know  you  are 


getting  the  best  for  your  money 


(gjj’tojsh 


When  you  buy  a 
“Cornish  ”  you 
get  full  piano 
value  —  nothing 
added  for  the 
protection  of  dealers. 


Sent  To  You  For  A  Year’s  Free  Trial 


Cornish  Pianos,  for  real 
merit,  are  unexcelled 


Three  Tenrs’  Credit,  If  Needed, 
On  This  BABY  GRAND 


Must  prove  their 
superior  value 
over  all  others  by 
home  tests  or  wo 
pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  We 
will  place  a  piano 
in  your  home, 
freight  paid 
If  you  wish,  at 
rock-  bottom 
factory  price, 
upon  terms  of 
your  own 
choice,  giving 
you  1  year  to  test 
the  Instrument 
before  you  need 
decide  to  keep  It 
and  we  give  you 
a  Bond  of 
Indem  nity 
which  holds  us  to 
this  offer  and  also 
insures  instru¬ 
ment  against 
defect  for  25  years. 


Send  For 

The  New 

CORNISH 

BOOK 

The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  issued 
—It  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  yon 
buy  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
book  Is  yours  for 

Wr  ft  c  for  it  no  w ! 

CornisD  Co.  ^!.^2nbv.Nre^oJevr;.^ 


Teacher:  “Now  do  you  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  animal  instinct  and  hu¬ 
man  reason?”  Bright  Boy:  “Yes’m.  If 
we  had  instinct  we  would  know  every¬ 
thing  we  needed  to  without  learning  it, 
but  we’ve  got  the  reason  and  have  to 
study  ourselves  mos’  blind  or  be  a  fool.” 
- — Good  News. 


WITT  I  drilling 

W  Jul/1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesor horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


The  l  atter Companion 
52  Splendid  Numbers  for  iQll 


The  Companion  is  larger  because  there  is  an  increase  in  contents  equal  to  400  pages  of  standard 
magazine  size — better,  because  every  new  volume  of  The  Companion  has  to  be  an  improvement 
on  the  one  behind.  A  staff  of  experts  will  write  for  the  paper’s  new  departments. 


For  the  BOYS 

Expert  advice  on  Summer  and  Winter  Athletic 
Sports  and  Pastimes;  Encounters  with  Indians; 

Fishing  and  Hunting  Exploits;  Handy  Contrivances 
for  the  Young  Mechanic. 

For  the  GIRLS 

Stories  of  Girls  who  have  made  their  own  Way; 

Stories  of  Obscure  Heroines ;  Stories  of  Every- 
Day  Girls  at  Home  or  in  College;  Careers  for 
Girls;  Useful  Hints. 

For  the  FAMILY 

Practical  Short  Articles  about  Domestic  Manage¬ 
ment  in  the  House  and  Garden  —  everything  that 
can  be  of  help  in  making  home  more  comfortable, 
more  beautiful.  The  Youtli's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 


1911  Art  Calendar  FREE 

and  All  Remaining  1910  Issues 
HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  WHO  CUTS 
OUT  AND  SENDS  THIS  SLIP  (OR  MEN¬ 
TIONS  THIS  PUBLICATION)  WITH  81.75 
FOR  THE  62  ISSUES  OF  THE  YOUTH’S 
COMPANION  EOR  1911  WILL  RECEIVE 

All  the  Remaining  Issues  for  1910,  including 
the  beautiful  Holiday  Numbers  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas. 

The  Companion  Art  Calendar  for  1911,  litho¬ 
graphed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold,  stx  126 

Then  The  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of 
1911,  equal  to  the  contents  of  twenty -seven 
300-page  books  of  fiction,  travel,  popular 
science,  etc.,  ordinarily  costing  $1.50  each. 
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LINING  A  GALVANIZED  TANK. 

R.  A.  F.,  Fern  dale,  AT.  Y.— Could  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  lining  a  tank  with  some  rust¬ 
proof  material  ?  We  have  been  using  a 
heavy  galvanized  tank,  the  heaviest  made, 
in  the  garret  to  hold  the  water  pumped  up 
by  the  windmill,  but  some  mineral  in  the 
water  causes  the  tank  to  rust.  The  tank 
has  a  capacity  of  about  12  barrels.  We 
had  the  first  one  put  in  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  it  rusted  through  so  as  to  be 
worthless ;  then  we  had  a  much  heavier  one 
put  in,  and  now  it  is  full  of  partly  eaten- 
through  places,  all  over  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  tank.  Spots  form-  about  the 
size  of  a  10-cent  piece.  Do  you  think  lin¬ 
ing  with  copper  or  some  such  material 
would  injure  the  water? 

Ans. — The  most  serviceable  coating 
readily  applied  to  protect  such  a  tank 
would  be  melted  asphalt,  applied  hot  with 
a  brush.  It  would  be  well  to  add  a  little 
coal  tar  to  the  asphalt  to  make  it  less 
brittle,  but  not  enough  so  but  that  it 
would  be  hard  when  cold ;  probably  one 
part  of  cold  tar  to  three  parts  of  asphalt 
would  give  about  the  right  consistency. 
The  melting  can  be  done  in  an  iron 
kettle  of  the  deep  kitchen  size,  either 
over  a  small  out-door  fire  or  over  the 
stove.  It  would  probably  be  best  not  to 
melt  more  than  half  a  kettleful  at  a 
time  and  cover  the  sides  first,  then  the 
bottom  can  be  covered  by  pouring  the 
melted  asphalt  in  and  spreading  it  over 
the  bottom,  giving  it  a  good  heavy  coat¬ 
ing.  If  the  melting  is  done  out  of  doors 
a  cover  should  be  at  hand  to  put  over 
the  kettle  to  smother  the  flames  in  case 
the  gas  from  the  coal  tar  should  take 
fire.  It  is  very  important  that  the  inside 
of  the  tank  should  be  thoroughly  dry  be¬ 
fore  the  coating  is  applied,  otherwise  it 
will  not  stick.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
set  a  large  kerosene  lamp  or  kerosene 
stove  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  letting 
it  burn  for  some  hours  to  ins'ure  the  dry¬ 
ing.  F.  H.  KING. 

“CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER”  ONCE  MORE. 

P.  Q.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. — In  “Chemical  and 
Clover,”  which  I  found  exceedingly  instruc¬ 
tive,  you  have  given  us  the  gross  income 
from  Mr.  Lewis's  farm  for  several  years, 
ending  with  1907.  If  possible,  will  you  ob¬ 
tain  for  the  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  income  for  the  year  1909,  giv¬ 
ing  the  bushels  and  tons  and  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  produce  sold?  Also  an  ac¬ 
count  showing  the  various  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  producing  and  selling  the  crops 
for  that  year?  I  think  such  a  statement 
would  be  very  instructive  to  your  readers. 

Ans. — “Chemicals  and  Clover”  is  a 
study  of  the  farm  operations  of  Mr.  D. 
C.  Lewis,  of  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  100  acres  of  strong  level  land. 
The  tillable  land,  about  90  acres,  is 
divided  into  five  fields  for  a  definite  ro¬ 
tation.  Starting  with  a  two-year-old  sod 
all  the  year’s  accumulation  of  manure  is 
put  on  that  field.  It  is  all  plowed  under 
for  corn.  The  next  year  this  corn  ground 
is  plowed  and  planted  to  potatoes,  1200 
pounds  or  more  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
being  used.  An  early  variety  is  planted. 
They  are  dug  early  and  wheat  is  seeded 
with  Timothy  and  clover  in  the  Spring. 
The  wheat  is  cut  and  the  grass  and 
clover  cut  two  years,  after  which  the 
same  rotation  follows  in  another  round. 
A  small  herd  of  cows  is  kept,  largely  to 
eat  up  the  cornstalks,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  thrown  into  the  barnyard  and 
used  as  manure.  The  theory  is  that  the 
heavy  application  of  fertilizer  to  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  will  give  a  good  yield  and  with 
light  applications  of  chemicals  to  wheat 
and  grass  give  the  needed  plant  food. 
The  sod,  straw  and  stalks  provide  humus 
to  keep  the  soil  in  good  condition.  We 
have  given  the  figures  of  sales  from  this 
farm  for  34  years.  They  foot  up  $88,- 
343.72.  Sales  for  the  first  10  years 
averaged  $2155 ;  for  the  last  10,  includ¬ 
ing  1907,  this  average  was  $3049,  which 
shows  that  high-grade  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers  can  and  do  keep  up  the  productive 
power  of  this  farm.  In  regard  to  farm 
sales  for  1909,  Mr.  Lewis  sends  us  the 
following : 

I  enclose  herewith  statement  as  you  re¬ 
quest  of  last  year’s  results  from  the  farm. 
If  it  had  been  this  year  I  could  have  shown 
best  results  ever  derived  from  farm  in 
one  year ;  it  will  crowd  near  $4,000,  with 
less  fertilizers,  one  short  crop,  which  is  the 
corn  crop,  caused  by  drought  at  time  of  set¬ 
ting.  Our  last  year’s  loss  was  principally 
on  potatoes.  This  year’s  potato  crop  will 
give  over  $2,000  on  same  acreage. 

Sales  from  farm,  April  1,  1909,  to  March 
31,  1910: 


Milk  and  calves .  $539.13 

Potatoes  .  1,023.49 

Hay  .  817.37 

Corn,  personal  sales .  149.94 

Wheat  .  455.93 


$2,985.86 

Cow  feed .  $368.79 

Seeds  .  322.62 

Fertilizers  . = .  683.86 

$1,075.27 


D.  C.  LEWIS. 


MORE  ABOUT  CORN  HARVESTERS. 

I  read  carefully  the  statements  of  J. 
Henry  Rines  on  page  917,  and  also  of  J.  P. 
K.  on  page  985.  I  did  not  reply  sooner  be¬ 
cause  I  wished  to  give  others  a  chance  but 
it  seems  there  are  few  using  corn  cutting 
machinery.  I  wrote  a  really  good  safe  mod¬ 
erate  statement.  Since  I  wrote  one  man 
with  three  light  horses  cut  two  acres  in  two 
hours.  The  amount  one  cuts  depends  some 
on  the  distance  of  the  rows  apart  and 
whether  it  is  field  or  fodder  corn.  Two  of 
the  machines  we  use  here  can  be  set  to 
scrape  the  ground.  One  man  this  Fail  cut 
50  acres,  besides  15  for  himself.  A  sickle 
is  a  very  poor  tool  to  cut  corn  by  hand 
with,  and  no  man  can  cut  an  acre  of  fod¬ 
der  corn  as  we  raise  it  here,  and  he  will 
have  to  move  lively  to  cut  an  acre  of  field 
corn.  The  trouble  is  with  Mr.  Rines,  not 
the  machines,  and  to  the  point  I  will  men¬ 
tion  a  case  I  noticed  a  year  ago.  Three 
men  bought  a  corn  harvester.  It  did  not 
make  good,  so  one  of  them  backed  out.  The 
farmers  were  at  fault,  and  did  not  raise  corn 
tall  enough ;  they  planted  too  thick.  But 
one  of  them  had  brains,  and  said  to  the 
other :  “We  can  raise  taller  corn  than 
this ;  let  us  keep  this  machine  and  give  it 
another  trial.”  This  Fall  if  worked  like 
a  weaver’s  loom.  We  have  four  makes 
here,  and  three  of  them  have  certainly 
made  good.  I  firmly  believe  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  to  blame  and  should  be  roasted 
soundly.  They  send  out  machines  never 
set  up  and  tested,  and  send  out  men  to 
put  them  up  who  know  nothing  about  them, 
and  if  they  don’t  work  they  are  utterly 
helpless.  I  bought  a  grain  drill  and  what 
was  put  together  was  wrong  and  it  could 
not  be  made  to  work.  After  a  close  exam¬ 
ination  I  saw  the  gear  levers  were  too  for 
to  one  side,  and  would  not  even  let  the 
hoes  rise  up.  In  buying  a  machine  ex¬ 
amine  it  carefully,  and  take  the  one  that 
shows  the  most  careful  workmanship,  even 
if  it  costs  a  little  more ;  test  it  squarely  in 
corn  at  least  three  feet  high.  We  haven’t 
the  labor  or  time  here  to  cut  corn  by  hand. 
Some  have  to.  d.  p.  b. 

Standish,  N.  Y. 

Another  Corn  Harvester. — I  have  "care¬ 
fully  read  the  statement  of  J.  Henry  Rines 
on  page  917  in  regard  to  corn  harvesters. 
I  thought  it  was  so  near  right  that  no 
one  could  dispute  it,  but  on  page  985  I  see 
a  different  experience  by  .7.  P.  K.  of  New 
York.  He  says  he  can  cut  five  or  six  acres 
in  a  day.  So  he  can  if  the  machine  works 
all  right  with  three  men,  three  horses, 
oil  and  twine.  Well,  three  men  with  sickles 
can  cut  that  much  and  do  it  fully  as  well 
if  not  better,  and  just  as  easily  as  with  a 
machine.  Where’s  the  advantage? 

Winchester,  A’a.  a.  h.  d. 


Don’t  spoil  the 
light  with  a  poor 
lamp-chimney. 

My  “Pearl  Glass" 
lamp-chimneys  are 
clear — crystalline 
— transparent. 

I  make  a  lamp- 
chimney  for  every  style  burner. 
My  Index  is  the  guide  to  the 
proper  chimney.  Get  it  and 
then  get  the  right  chimney.  It 
pays  in  economy,  comfort  and 
better  light. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

48  IN.™?/  25c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67, 
MASON  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  0. 


Roe.  U.  a  Pat.  08. 


You  know  the  advant¬ 
ages  steel  construction 
has  over  wooden  con¬ 
struction.  You  wouldn’t 
even  think  of  buying  a 
wooden  frame  cultiva¬ 
tor.  Why  then  a  wagon  of  wood?  Everyone  realizes  that  the 
steel  wagon  will  soon  be  the  only  wagon  used. 


The  Modern  Wagon. 


Steel  Wheels 
Steel  Gears 


I 


Hie  Davenport  Roller. Bearing 
Steel  Farm  Wagon 

Is  Built  Like  a  Bridge 


The  WHEELS  of  steel,  with  strong  round  spokes,  forged  solidly  into  the 
hubs  and  hot  riveted  into  the  tires,  do  away  with  the  resetting  of  tires,  loose 
spokes  and  cracked  felloes. 

Roller-Bearings  Reduce  tine  Draft  50%  to  50% 


Last  a 
Lifetime 


No  Repair 
Bills  to 
Pay 


The  Roller-Bearing. 

You  know  the  difference  between  dragging  a  thing  and  rolling  it.  Well,  the 
Roller-Bearings  have  this  advantage  on  the  Davenport. 

Write  us  now  for  more  information  and  why  you  should  buy  a  Davenport 
when  you  need  a  wagon  again.  The  Davenport  costs  about  the  same  as  a 
high  grade  wooden  wagon,  and  is  far  better.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  oar 
Package  No.36.  for  full  information. 

Davenport  Wagon  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Constructed  of  I-beams,  chan¬ 
nels  and  angles,  solidly  riveted 
together  with  large  steel  rivets, 
put  in  hot.  The  gear  parts  and 
the  wheels  are  trussed  and 
braced  like  the  modern  steel 
railway  bridge,  built  for  the 
heaviest  lifetime  service.  In 
the  Davenport  you  have  a 
wagon  of  5000  pounds  capac¬ 
ity,  stronger  and  more  durable 
and  of  lighter  draft  than  any 
other  wagon  of  equal  capacity. 


TItc  Modern  Bridge. 


American 
Saw 
l  Mill 


With 
An  jll 


Sizes 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before,  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co, 

129  Hope  St..  Hackcttstown.  N.  J* 

1582  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


Try  My  Chatham 

Fanning  Mill 
30  Days  Free 

Cleans  and  Grades  all  Seeds.  I’ll  Pay 
Freight  no  Matter  Where  You  Live— 
Take  a  Year  to  Pay  Mo  If  You  Keep  It. 

By  that  time  this  remarkablo  machine 
will  pay  for  itself  and  keep  on  making 
big  money  for  you  every  year.  No  money 
down— no  note — no  contract.  Return  at 
iny  expense  If  you  wish.  You’ll  sec  what 
wonderful  work  it  does.  Don't  grow 
weeds  or  plant  weak  seeds  and  get  only 
half  a  crop  of  grain  or  grasses.  Clean 
and  grade  with  a  Chatham. 

Doubles  Crop  Values 

Send  For  Free  Book  No.  104 

Learn  how  tliousahds  of  farmers  aro  making  extra 
profits  by  planting  and  selling  seeds  cleaned  and 
traded  by  a  Gliathum.  Taxes  are  too  high,  land  too 
valuable  to  go  on  In  the  old  way.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Farm  Papers  aro  telling  you  this  and  all 
endorse  the  Chatham.  Get  my  free  book 
and  liberal  offer  now.  Address  Manson 
Campbell,  President 

Manson  Campbell  Co. 

Detroit, 
Mich. 
Seattle, 
Wash. 

St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

24 

Branch  Houses 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Get  Free  Book  No.  104 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur¬ 
ers'  prices.  SO  days’  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  special  offer. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Box  338  Deeatur,Ind. 


FENCE 


Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  wholesale, 
dealer’s  profits. 

Big  Factory,  Big 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
expense,  prices  low.  Every- 
guaranteed.  Free  samples  by 
of  leading  styles  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River:— 

Wires  Inches  high  Medium  Weight  Extra  heavy  (all  No.9) 

9  39  23c  per  rod  87c  per  rod 

10  47  26c  per  rod  41c  per  rod 

12  55  82c  per  rod  49c  per  rod 


Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  E.  Maunee  St..  Adrian.  Mich. 


Martin  Fertilizers 

again,  in  1010,  far  exceed  expectations  in  sales  and 
crop  results.  Farmers  for  20  or  more  years  using 
fertilizers  say  they  never  had  as  good  crops  as  with 
Marlin’s;  oats  over  60  bu.,  wheat  over  30  bu.  per 
acre  with  but  150  pounds.  Agents  are  selling  more 
MARTIN  PURE  ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS  easier  and  in 
less  time  than  any  they  ever  sold.  Raw  materials 
used  are  of  the  best  anti  chiefly  from  our  own  7  large 
abattoirs  and  stookyards.  \Ve  want  active,  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  at  once.  Farmers  w  ho  have  spare 
time  during  the  winter  can  add  to  their  incomes. 
Write  NOW.  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AGENTS_L°°%  PR0F1T 


Most  perfect  and  val¬ 
uable  Combination  o  f 
tools  ever  invented.  Sells 
at  sight  to  Farmers, 
Flumliers,  Machinists. 
Automobile  Owners,  in  stores  and  the  home. 

15  TOOLS  IN  1 
Made  of  Drop  Forged  high  grade  carbon  steel.  Big  snap  for 
agents.  Low  price.  Splendid  seller.  Sample  freo  to  v:orl:ers. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  28G5  IVo^no  St.,  DayCon0  OhCo. 


SAW  MANDRELS 

For  Kiptnwing  Sc  General  Woodworking  Purposes 
For  8  to  20  in.  saws.  Write  for  circular. and 
prices.  DIAMOND  TOOL  WORKS,  Eden  Center,  N.Y. 


' 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


.  .  .  SOLELY  MANUFACTURED  BY  .  .  . 

*nre  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn., 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
tlio  Hubbard  “Hone  Base”  Fertilizers. 
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THE  UMBRELLA  TREE. 

In  Fig.  468  the  flourishing  field  of 
Alabama  corn  forms  a  background  for 
a  symmetrical  umbrella  tree.  Mag¬ 
nolia  tripetala,  formerly  known  to  bot¬ 
anists  as  M.  Umbrella,  is  a  native  tree 
attaining  a  height  of  40  feet;  the  spread¬ 
ing  branches  form  an  open  head,  and  the 
individual  leaves  are  very  large,  from 
12  to  24  inches  long.  The  handsome 
white  flowers  are  eight  to  10  inches 
across,  with  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
odor.  The  umbrella  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  extending  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  south  and  west  to  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas.  It  grows  with  greatest 
luxuriance  in  the  South,  but  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  quite  hardy  in  New  York.  Our 
native  Magnolias  are  all  very  interesting, 
though  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  varieties 
receive  more  attention  in  the  garden. 


THE  NEW  FERTILIZER— CYANAMID. 

How  does  the  new  form  of  nitrogen, 
known  as  cyanamld,  compare  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda?  Can 
we  use  it  in  mixed  fertilizers,  as  we  do 
the  other  forms? 

Cyanatnid  contains  nitrogen  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  air.  There  are  two  ways 
of  doing  this — one  by  using  a  strong 
electric  current,  the  other  by  passing  air 
I  over  red-hot  copper  or  a  few  other 
metals.  The  latter  process  is  used  in 
making  cyanatnid.  The  air  is  passed  over 


will  show  its  value  as  compared  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
We  should  use  it  only  in  experimenting 
until  its  value  has  been  decided.  We 
learn  of  one  manufacturer  who  mixes 
the  cyanatnid  with  dried  peat.  The  lime 
in  the  cyanatnid  acts  upon  the  peat  to 
break  it  up  and  make  its  nitrogen  more 
available,  while  the  cyanatnid  is  im¬ 
proved  for  drilling  or  mixing. 

Wintering  Layer  Plants. — A  writer  in 
the  English  publication,  “Gardening  Illus¬ 
trated,’’  gives  this  method  of  propagating 
strawberry  plants :  “Ilis  plan  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  In  the  Autumn,  when  clearing  the 
beds  of  weeds,  etc.,  he  goes  over  the  plants 
and  selects  as  many  runners  as  he  wants 
for  making  new  plantations,  and  detaches 
them  from  the  parent.  lie  then  lays  run¬ 
ners  into  good  soil  on  a  border,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  stay  until  this  Spring,  when 
they  are  transplanted  to  form  the  perma¬ 
nent  beds.  This  Mr.  Allan  considers  the 
better  way,  as  it  saves  all  the  trouble  of 
preparing  the  pots  and  watering  the  run¬ 
ners  should  the  Autumn  be  dry.” 

Wintering  Cabbage. — I  have  seen  arti¬ 
cles  on  how  to  store  cabbage  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  have  tried  all  different  ways,  but 
an  old  man  who  farmed  many  years  told 
me  the  following  way,  which  I  have  found 
the  best  and  easiest.  Cut  the  cabbage  stalk 
just  at  top  of  ground ;  build  a  square  or 
rectangular  pen  of  rough  boards  two  feet 
high  on  the  ground  (high  ground  or  a 
knoll)  so  that  water  will  not  settle  under 
them.  Then  cover  the  inside  of  pen  with 
forest  leaves  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches.  Place  the  cabbage  heads  down  as 
close  together  as  possible  until  pen  is  full, 


UMBRELLA  TREE.  Fig.  468. 


hot  copper,  and  the  resulting  nitrogen  gas 
driven  through  iron  tubes  which  are 
filled  with  calcium  carbide.  This  is  the 
substance  used  in  making  acetylene  gas. 
The  result  is  a  chemical  product  contain¬ 
ing  about  20  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and 
also  about  20  per  cent  of  free  lime.  This 
nitrogen  is  about  as  available  for  plants 
as  that  in  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  England  showed  that  it  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  sulphate,  but  on 
soils  poor  in  lime  it  would  probably 
prove  superior. 

There  are  several  objections  to  its  use. 
It  is  very  light  and  dusty,  and  when 
used  alone  blows  away  too  freely.  This 
is  overcome  in  England  by  mixing  crude 
oil  with  it,  or  steaming  It  so  as  to  slake 
the  lime  which  it  contains.  It  also  has 
an  injurious  effect  upon  germinating 
seeds  when  first  put  in  the  ground, 
though  this  is  not  considered  serious. 
This  is  due  to  gases  which  are  given  off 
by  it.  Thus  it  is  used  a  week  or  so  be¬ 
fore  seed  is  sown  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil.  It  contains  considerable 
lime,  and  thus  like  basic  slag  is  not  fitted 
to  be  mixed  with  organic  nitrogen,  since 
the  lime  might  drive  off  ammonia.  In 
England  farmers  have  been  advised  to 
mix  the  cyanamid  with  superphosphates 
to  give  both  a  better  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fertilizing 
value  of  this  new  substance.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  will  no  doubt  find  means  of 
improving  its  mechanical  condition. 
Very  few  experiments  have  been  made 
with  it  in  this  country,  but  several  are 
now  planned  and  under  way  and  they 


not  getting  nearer  than  18  to  20  inches  to 
edge  of  pen ;  then  fill  in  leaves  on  top 
of  stumps  of  cabbage  until  stumps  are  out 
of  sight  at  least  8  to  12  inches  on  top;  on 
this  place  brush  or  coarse  litter  to  keep 
leaves  from  blowing  away.  I  have  kept 
cabbage  until  April,  and  it  is  as  fresh  as 
though  it  was  just  pulled  from  the  field ; 
have  dug  it  out  under  the  leaves  and  18 
inches  of  snow  on  top  of  all,  and  it  is 
never  frozen  under  eight  or  10  inches  of 
leaves  even  with  zero  weather,  w.  f.  b. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
11.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  renly  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  12. 

HEALTH  AND  INCOME 

Both  Kept  Up  on  Scientific  Pood. 

Good  sturdy  health  helps  one  a  lot  to 
make  money. 

With  the  loss  of  health  one's  income  is 
liable  to  shrink,  if  not  entirely  dwindle 
away. 

When  a  young  lady  has  to  make  her 
own  living,  good  health  is  her  best  asset. 

“I  am  alone  in  the  world,”  writes  a 
Chicago  girl,  “dependent  on  my  own  ef¬ 
forts  for  my  living.  I  am  a  clerk,  and 
about  two  years  ago  through  close  appli¬ 
cation  to  work  and  a  boarding-house  diet 
I  became  a  nervous  invalid,  and  got  so 
bad  off  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  stay  in  the  office  a  half  day  at  a  time. 

“A  friend  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
of  trying  Grape-Nuts  food  which  I  did, 
making  it  a  large  part  of  at  least  two 
meals  a  day. 

"To-day  I  am  free  from  brain-tire, 
dyspepsia,  and  all  the  ills  of  an  over¬ 
worked  and  improperly  nourished  brain 
and  body.  To  Grape-Nuts  I  owe  the 
recovery  of  my  health,  and  the  ability 
to  retain  my  position  and  income.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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The  Ladies’ 


Home  Journal 

For  4  Cents 
a  Copy 


The  leading  magazine  in  the 
woman’s  field  is  now  possi¬ 
ble  at  that  price  by  this  plan: 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  24  numbers 

(A  complete  magazine  twice  a  month) 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  52  numbers 

(A  complete  magazine  every  week)  —  ■■  . 

76  numbers 

at  4  cents  each 

$3.04 

For  Three  Dollars 

i 

We  will  send  all  76  magazines 


During  a  year  to  any  address.  You 
cover  the  whole  family  reading : 
the  “JOURNAL”  for  the  child,  girl  or 
woman;  the  “POST”  for  the  young 
man  and  man,  and  you  have  the  un¬ 
disputed  leader  in  each  field — the  best. 


Can  you  do  more  with 
your  Christmas  money  ? 


Give  three  dollars  to  any  of  our  authorised  sub¬ 
scription  agents ,  reputable  Jiewsdealers  or  send  to 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 


m 
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GAS  IN  WELL. 

J.  0.  C.,  Morrislonn,  Fa. — We  have  a 
well  25  feet  deep  nearly  filled  with  gas,  as 
a  lighted  lantern  goes  out  when  lowered 
about  10  feet.  Is  the  water  fit  for  drink¬ 
ing,  and  if  not,  how  shall  we  clear  well  of 
gas?  Water  is  quite  low,  only  about  18 
inches  deep,  ordinarily  lias  between  three 
and  four  feet. 

Ans. — It  is  probably  carbonic  acid  gas, 
much  like  what  is  used  to  give  the  “fizz” 
to  soda  water.  This  gas  is  heavier  than 
air,  and  will  settle  into  wells  or  low 
places  where  there  is  no  air  drainage.  It 
is  sometimes  found  in  silos  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  a  day’s  filling.  No  one  should 
go  down  into  a  well  or  into  a  tight  silo 
without  first  lowering  a  lighted  lantern. 
If  the  light  goes  out — keep  out  of  the 
well.  The  remedy  is  to  stir  up  the  gas 
and  mix  air  with  it,  or  absorb  the  gas. 
A  quantity  of  heated  charcoal  let  down 
into  the  well  will  take  up  much  of  the 
gas.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  a  chain 
and  bucket  pump  hung  so  it  will  splash 
in  the  water  at  the  lower  end.  Work 
this  rapidly  up  for  a  while.  It  will  mix 
up  the  air  and  bring  some  of  the  gas  out. 
A  chain  at  the  end  of  a  rope  splashed  in 
the  water  will  help,  and  so  will  a  cistern 
pump,  with  the  lower  end  just  above  the 
water. 

Partial  Plowing  for  Young  Orchards. 

C.  F.  R.,  Highland,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  field 
of  about  10  acres  which  I  expect  to  set  to 
peaches  in  the  Spring,  It  has  been  newly 
seeded  down  to  clover  which  1  cut  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  instead  of  turning  the  clover  under 
and  raising  corn  between  the  trees  as  I 
have  always  done  I  might  plow  it  in  strips, 
say  six  feet  wide,  leaving  14  feet  of  clover 
between  the  strips.  This  would  give  me 
three  feet  at  each  side  of  the  tree  to  work. 
Then  next  Fall  turn  it  all  under.  In  this 
way  I  could  mow  the  clover,  which  is  well 
seeded,  and  would  be  building  up  the  rest 
of  the  field  by  leaving  it  there  another 
year.  I  suppose  that  the  sod  might  draw 
moisture  from  the  broken  ground,  but  I 
think  I  could  overcome  this  by  keeping  the 
cultivators  going.  Is  there  anything  about 
this  scheme  that  seems  to  you  impractical? 

Ans. — This  plan  is  practical  and  we 
have  seen  it  tried.  Some  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  peach  growers  who  plant  on  old 
meadow  or  pasture  land  simply  put  in 
the  trees  and  plow  a  few  furrows  on  each 
side  of  the  row.  This  plowed  strip  is 
kept  cultivated  through  the  season.  Next 
year  more  furrows  are  plowed,  until 
about  the  time  the  tree  is  ready  to  bear, 
the  middles  are  all  plowed  and  are  ready 
for  cultivating.  It  is  figured  that  this 
old  land  will  just  about  bring  the  tree 
to  bearing  age  with  this  treatment  and 
a  little  fertilizer.  When  the  tree  is  old 
enough  to  give  fruit  it  is  given  high 
feeding  and  culture.  In  our  own  orch¬ 
ards  we  have  tried  this  plan,  only  plow¬ 
ing  five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  row  in¬ 
stead  of  three.  Such  trees  have  made 
excellent  growth.  We  have  also  tried 
the  reverse  plan  of  plowing  the  middles 
and  leaving  a  10-foot  strip  of  sod  along 
the  tree  rows.  The  plowing  by  the  trees 
with  good  culture  gives  the  better 
growth,  but  a  careless  hand  will  bark 
some  of  the  trees.  We  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  try  the  plan  suggested. 

Apple  Scab  and  Lime-Sulphur. 

D.  F.,  Addison,  Me. — Would  a  Fall  spray 
of  lime-sulpbur  on  McIntosh  Red  trees  that 
produce  badly-scabbed  fruit  in  spite  of  three 
Ilordcaux-arscnate  sprayings  (one  before 
buds  opened,  one  after  bloom,  the  last  two 
weeks  later)  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
next  year's  scab  ? 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Fall 
spraying  can  have  any  appreciable  value 
against  apple  scab.  This  fungus  passes 
the  Winter  practically  entirely  in  the 
fallen  leaves,  and  hence  to  be  effective, 
any  control  measures  during  the  dormant 
season  must  evidently  be  directed  toward 
the  leaves,  either  destroying  them  or 
otherwise  preventing  their  becoming  a 
source  of  infection  in  the  Spring.  By 
such  means  alone,  we  have  known  bad 
cases  of  scab  to  be  practically  eliminated 
from  the  orchard,  during  the  following 
season.  The  difficulty  mentioned  in  the 
inquiry  is  doubtless  due  to  late  infection, 
if  the  sprayings  noted  were  properly 
made.'  When  this  occurs,  it  can, generally 


be  handled  by  a  Bordeaux-arsenate  spray, 
applied  about  August  1,  this  date  being 
chosen  primarily  to  meet  the  second 
brood  of  Codling  moth  at  the  same 
spraying.  If  spraying  alone  is  relied 
upon,  it  is  important  that  the  exact  times 
and  purposes  of  the  various  sprays  be 
clearly  understood  and  the  proper  ma¬ 
terials  used.  To  the-  best  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  at  the  present  time,  the  essential 
facts  are  as  follows.  The  first  spray 
should  be  applied  when  the  petals  are 
showing  pink  and  the  blossoms  are  not 
yet  open.  The  second  may  begin  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  petals  have  fallen 
and  should  be  completed  before  the  calyx 
lobes  close,  which  occurs  within  about 
10  days  thereafter,  in  most  varieties.  The 
third  spray  is  applied  about  two  weeks 
after  the  second.  The  first  spray  tends 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  crop  by  pre¬ 
venting  loss  of  blossoms  and  young  fruit 
through  attacks  of  scab  on  their  stalks. 
It  is  especially  necessar"-  when  the 
weather  preceding  blossoming  is  damp 
and  cool.  The  second  spray  is  the  most 
important,  both  for  scab  and  Codling 
moth,  so  far  as  the  fruit  remaining  on 
the  tree  is  concerned.  The  third  is  main¬ 
ly  a  retoucher,  and  it  also  gives  a  good 
coating  of  poison  on  the  foliage  when 
the  apple  worms  are  hatching  in  maxi¬ 
mum  numbers. 

Bordeaux  and  an  arsenical  may  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  used  in  the  first  and  fourth 
sprays  (the  latter  on  August  1).  For 
the  second  and  third  sprays  apparently  a 
properly  diluted  lime-sulphur  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  proper  arsenical  is  best, 
especially  on  varieties  susceptible  to  rus- 
seting  by  Bordeaux.  Some  injury  to  the 
foliage  in  particular,  may  result  from 
lime-sulphur,  as  well  as  from  Bordeaux. 
And  this  injury  is  especially  marked 
when  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  or 
fruit  has  already  been  broken  either  by 
previous  attacks  of  fungi,  insects,  or 
spray  materials.  It  now  seems  probable 
that  lime-sulphur  injury  is  more  severe 
upon  broken  epidermises  than  Bordeaux, 
though  less  harmful  on  sound  ones.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  likely  to  do  injury 
when  used  after  scab  attacks  are  well 
under  way,  or  after  injury  has  developed 
from  previous  application  of  Bordeaux. 

J.  P.  STEWART. 

Penn.  Experiment  Station. 


A  STOCK  JUDGING  CONTEST. 

At  the  recent  National  Dairy  Show  in 
Chicago  a  great  feature  was  made  of  the 
contest  in  judging  dairy  cattle  by  the 
students  at  the  agricultural  colleges. 
Many  of  our  readers,  particularly  fruit 
growers  or  gardeners,  may  find  it  hard 
to  understand  why  such  judging  should 
be  so  interesting  and  popular.  They 
would  understand  why  comparing  fruits 
or  vegetables  to  a  standard  is  worth 
while,  but  not  being  live  stock  keepers 
they  can  hardly  appreciate  the  great  need 
of  being  able  to  select  or  judge  a  first- 
class  animal.  A  few  years  ago  the  writer 
visited  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
shortly  after  a  great  fat  live-stock  show. 
Students  of  that  college  had  won  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prizes  in  live-stock  judging,  and 
these  students  were  celebrating  that  vic¬ 
tory  with  college  songs,  and  much  of  the 
celebration  was  followed  by  a  baseball  or 
football  triumph.  It  was  an  interesting 
and  hopeful  thing  to  see  young  men  so 
thoroughly  worked  up  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  interested  in  a  purely  agricultural 
contest.  The  very  foundation  of  our  im¬ 
proved  live  stock  industry  depends  upon 
the  ability  to  judge  or  pick  the  right 
kind  of  an  animal  for  milk  or  for  meat 
making.  Prizes  were  offered  by  the 
various  dairy  cattle  associations  and 
others  and  judging  was  done  with  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Jersey 
cattle.  Prizes  were  offered  in  each  of 
these  classes  and  the  record  of  points 
was  taken,  the  totals  being  added  to¬ 
gether  for  a  general  team  prize.  Each 
team  consisted  of  three  students  selected 
from  the  different  agricultural  colleges. 
The  following  table  tells  how  this  team 
contest  came  out.  As  will  be  seen  the 
New  York  Agricultural  College  won  first 
place,  with  the  University  of  Missouri 
second.  This  plan  of  cattle  judging  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  connected  with  modern  agri¬ 
cultural  education  and  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  among  students  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  : 

TEAMS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  CONTEST. 


Points. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  . '. .  3290.92 

University  of  Missouri .  3182.94 

Nebraska  Agricultural  College....  3109.94 

Iowa  State  College .  3109.25 

Ohio  State  University ..  „ .  2923.26 

College  of  Agriculture,  Kentucky 

State  University .  2912.26 

New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Coll..  2830.94 


Make  a 
Water  Troup 


that  will  be  water-tight,  practically  indestructible 
and  clean.  Build  it  of  concrete  made  with 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


EDISON 

which  is  the  strongest  and  most  economical  cement 
you  can  use  because  it  is  much  finer — 10  per 
cent  finer — than  any  other.  The  fineness  gives 
greater  strength  or  you  can  use  l-10th  less 
“Edison”  Cement  to  get  the  same  results  as  with 
other  brands. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  free  of  charge  a  book¬ 
let  “  Elowto  Mix  and  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.” 
Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


801  St.  James  Building 


New  York. 


The  Standard  Farquhar 

SA  W  MILL 


Just  tell  us  the  kind  of  timber  you 
have  and  we  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best 
FEED  EQUIPMENT.  Farquhar  mills  have 
done  away  with  all  “fussing"—  and  “trou¬ 
ble.”  They  have  just  about  Vt  the  parts  of 
other  mills  —  light  running,  safe,  save  time, 
save  work— movable,  easily  set  up— durable. 

We  spent  54  years  perfecting  Farquhar 
mills.  Now  we  are  spending  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  a  book  that  tells  about  FEED 
EQUIPMENTS  and  other  saw  mill  and  en¬ 
gine  facts.  These  books  can  be  had  FREE. 
Just  ask  by  postal.  Now  is  the  time  to  sell 
lumber— while  prices  are  booming. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Box  304  York.  P» 


Let  Us  Lend  You  a 


flew  e/follciiid 

Feed  Mill 

Go  to  our 

nearest  dealer 
and  borrow 
NEW  HOLLAND 
Feed  Mill  just  as  you 
would  of  your  best  neigh 
bor.  We’  have  authorized 
him  to  let  you  try  one  and 
not  to  charge  you'a  cent  until 
you’ve  said  you  want  to  keep  th< 

Mill.  This  is  the  squarest,  broadest  way  we  know  of  to  show 
you  farmers  the  big  profits  jou  get  from  grinding  your  grain 
and  cobs  before  feeding  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the  perfV-ct- 
grindiug,  easy-running,  durable  qualities  of  the  NEW  HOL¬ 
LAND  Feed  Mill.  This  mill  can  be  had  in  live  sizes, is  adaptable 
to  any  kind  of  power,  and  the  price  asked  is  exceptionally  low. 

To  know  the  right  way  to  feed  grain— and  to  turn  corn*  cobs 
into  good  profit — you  Bhould  send  us  your  name  immediately 
for  our  fr ce,  authoritative  treatise  on  this  subject.  Where  we 
have  no  nearby  dealer  we  ship  the  Mill  direct  to  you  for  a 
liberal  free  trial.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  more  about 
feeding.  Book  on  NEW  HOLLAND  Wood  Saws  free  ou 
eequest. 


I  fr  n  poll  SALE  CHEAP,  ill  fertile 

IJU  I  d !  Ill  O  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa. 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 


ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


DON’T  BUY  A  FARM 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

TA/'RITE  our  hume  office  and  secure  an 
’’  appointment  with  the  farm  salesman, 
who  will  show  you  more  farms  in  one  day, 
from  >'25  an  acre  upward,  Ilian  any  sales¬ 
man  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Most  of  these  farms  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  lake  country,  have  good  t  rol¬ 
ley  and  steam  railroad  service,  telephone 
and  rural  delivery  accommodations. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  profitable  as  well 
comfortable  surroundings,  you  cannot  find 
a  more  desirable  location  than  central 
New  York. 

The  Tuxill  Realty  6  Improvement  Co., 
307-8-9  Auburn  Saving's  Bank  Bldg.,  Auburn  N.  Y. 


GOOD  HOME  FARMS  and  money  makers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  York 
State.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  buyers. 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY ,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Fine  200  Acre  Vermont  Farm  For  Sale, 

$2,000.  Easy  terms.  Write 
E.  E.  MOORE,  Administrator,  Ludlow,  Vt. 


CORN  IS  KING 

AND 

HUBBARD’S  “BS2E”  FERTILIZERS 

ARE 

KING  MAKERS 

Watch  for  the  record  of  their  winnings  at  The  New  England 
Corn  Exposition  held  at  Worcester,  in  next  week’s  number. 
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FARMERS  AND  SOCIABILITY. 

The  article  on  “Social  Life  in  the 
Country,”  by  Mrs.  Howe,  page  937,  de¬ 
scribes  conditions  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  women  who  have  sisters,  aunts  or 
other  close  relatives  visit  among  them. 
Nearly  all  keep  on  borrowing  terms  with 
one  or  two  others.  In  five  years’  resi¬ 
dence  I  can  count  all  the  social  evenings 
on  one  hand,  excepting  those  church 
suppers  at  the  hall,  and  a  very  few  par¬ 
ties  for  the  very  young  people.  There 
would  be  an  inquiry  into  my  sanity  if  I 
were  to  invite  a  group  of  married  people 
here.  There  is  no  Grange  here.  I  tried 
to  resurrect  our  old  one.  No  use.  In 
five  years  I  have  not  heard  one  lecture, 
concert  or  entertainment,  except  that  of 
an  itinerant  elocutionist.  Calls  are  not 
made  except  among  relatives  or  on  er¬ 
rands.  We  have  astonished  the  natives 
by  raising  and  keeping  hundreds  of  hens. 
People  drive  miles  to  see  them,  and  tell 
us  so,  and  act  as  though  they  ought  to 
apologize  for  calling,  quite  sheepish 
about  it.  All  visitors  are  brought  here 
to  see  the  chickens.  What  a  difference 
in  the  manner  of  the  city  visitors !  They 
actually  sit  down  and  chat.  The  farm¬ 
ers  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  some  mon¬ 
strosity,  the  city  people  as  if  I  were  hu¬ 
man.  And  this  is  my  old  home.  But 
I  was  obliged  to  work  till  I  was  38  as 
teacher,  clerk,  stenographer,  nurse,  etc. 
Of  all  my  girlhood  friends,  not  one  calls. 
Yet  in  my  girlhood  our  house  was  open 
to  parties,  etc.  They  seem  to  have  been 
so  absorbed  by  their  families,  or  their 
cooking  as  to  have  lost  all  social  in¬ 
stincts.  My  own  idea  is  that  too  much 
cooking  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  our 
section.  Tables  groan  too  often.  Those 
who  have  time  put  their  souls  into  mixed 
pickles  and  those  who  cannot  are 
ashamed  and  think  themselves  nobody. 

A  COUNTRY  WOMAN. 

There’s  always  a  cause  for  every  evil, 
and  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  decline  in  sociability  in  the  East, 
and  I  believe  that  the  cause  is  this: 
Some  50  years  ago  the  emigration  began 
from  the  eastern  section  of  the  country 
to  the  West.  New  England  as  well  as 
the  Middle  States  gave  of  her  very  best, 
and  her  sons  and  daughters  went  to  the 
West  and  there  built  a  marvelous  coun¬ 
try;  made  it  what  it  is,  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  part  of  the  whole  United  States. 
But  they  took  from  the  East  what  was 
needed  at  home :  energy,  enterprise  and 
optimism,  and  they  left  the  old  folks, 
discouraged  and  lonely,  to  settle  down  to 
live  as  their  fathers  had  lived;  to  travel 
the  same  paths,  think  the  same  thoughts ; 
and,  naturally,  as  they  grew  older  and 
more  feeble,  sociability  declined,  and 
they  died,  as  they  had  lived,  alone.  In 
many  instances,  the  sons,  returning  to 
the  funeral,  were  obliged  to  sell  the  old 
homesteads,  which  frequently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  coming 
here,  were  quick  to  see  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum  of  money,  the  long  life’s  labors  of 
others,  whose  sons  were  pioneering  in 
distant  land,  enduring  hardships  and  pri¬ 
vations,  building  up  a  country  and  homes 
for  another  generation  to  enjoy. 

But  the  foreigner  was  not  long  to  stay 
on  the  old  homestead,  as  a  rule.  Usu¬ 
ally  an  elderly  or  middle-aged  man,  he 
worked  hard  and  died,  while  his  chil¬ 
dren  hurried  to  the  city  for  employment. 
The  country  with  its  few  social  pleas¬ 
ures  and  long  hours  did  not  appeal  to 
them.  They  wanted  factory  work  and 
town  life,  and  so  once  more  the  old 
homestead  which  had  taken  generations 
to  build,  again  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  stranger,  or  failing  that,  fell  into  de¬ 
cay.  We  to-day  are  of  another  genera¬ 
tion,  and  few  indeed  are  the  old  home¬ 
steads  that  are  now  occupied  by  de¬ 
scendants  of  an  unbroken  line  of  the 
rugged  New  England  stock  which  made 
possible  the  subduing  of  our  rocky  lands 
into  fair  and  fertile  fields.  The  once 
strong  bands  of  friendship  which  bound 
New  England  people  together  have  been 


broken  by  many  changes ;  and  we,  seem¬ 
ingly,  are  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  sociability  so  often  practiced 
by  the  foreigners  who  settled  in  our 
towns.  Many  of  them  brought  them¬ 
selves  to  ruin  by  the  lavish  entertainment 
and  feasting  they  delighted  in  on  Sun¬ 
days  when  they  entertained  their  friends 
and  kin;  but  we,  at  the  other  extreme, 
selfishly  live  for  ourselves  alone.  As 
one  farmer  recently  expressed  himself 
regarding  some  young  men  who  came  to 
visit  his  sons:  “If  them  fellers  want  to 
work  I’ll  hire  ’em  and  pay  ’em,  but  I 
don’t  want  ’em  takin’  up  my  boys’  time.” 
This  man  had  evidently  forgotten  his 
own  boyhood,  and  forgets  also  that  all 
young  people  must  have  some  pleasure, 
for  “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.” 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  accom¬ 
plish  is  to  get  people  who  have  formed 
settled  habits,  to  change  them,  so  we 
must  appeal  to  the  young  to  make  these 
changes  for  themselves.  If  you  have  a 
Grange  in  your  town,  join  it;  if  you  have 
none,  organize  one;  if  you  can’t  do  that 
invite  as  many  friends  as  you  can  enter¬ 
tain  to  your  homes  some  evening.  Se¬ 
lect  some  good  topic  for  debate  from 
The  R.  N.-Y. ;  there  are  plenty  of  them 
in  it,  or  else  some  subject  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  your  own  locality.  Have  a 
friendly  debate  followed  by  light  re¬ 
freshments,  coffee,  doughnuts,  or  baked 
apples,  and  so  get  out  of  your  shell  and 
enjoy  yourselves  as  God  intended  human 
beings  to  do  when  he  gave  them  social 
instincts.  Suppose  the  debate  was  about 
the  best  methods  of  raising  corn. 
Wouldn’t  you,  after  you  had  heard  both 
sides,  know  more  about  corn,  than  if  you 
had  read  the  same  articles  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  weeklies?  Let  the  women  de¬ 
bate,  or  be  judges,  anyway,  give  them 
their  part,  something  besides  the  re¬ 
freshments  and  the  necessary  work  en¬ 
tailed. 

Before  the  exodus  of  the  boys  to  the 
West  there,  were  singing  schools,  husking 
bees,  quilting  parties,  revival  meetings 
and  surprise  parties  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  In  the  slang  of  to-day  there  was 
“something  doing”  all  the  time,  but  in 
the  march  of  progress  the  first  has  passed 
away  and  the  revivals  have  followed 
their  wake  from  the  lack  of  religious 
interest.  Now  what  the  East  most  needs 
is  for  the  West  to  send  back  the  grand¬ 
sons  of  the  boys  who  went  west  50  years 
ago.  Let  them  buy  and  build  up  their 
ancestral  homes  again ;  'fill  them  with 
their  social,  happy,  cheerful  western  in¬ 
stincts,  until  the  old  homesteads  that 
their  grandsires  built,  are  again  centers 
of .  old-fashioned  New  England  hospi¬ 
tality  and  cheer.  Let  them  come  with 
their  new  ideas  and  show  New  England¬ 
ers  of  to-day  that  our  valleys  will  grow 
corn,  our  hillsides  peaches;  that  we  can 
raise  our  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables 
and  also  fatten  our  own  meat,  which  Na¬ 
ture  invites  us  to  do,  by  giving  us  our 
rugged  hillsides  and  pastures  where 
sheep  and  cattle  can  thrive. 


SUSAN  J.  HOWE. 


“Don’t 

Argufy” 

A  single  dish  of 

Post 

Toasties 

with  sugar  and  cream  tells 
the  whole  story — 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Light  Outfits 

you  have  your  own  electric  light  plant  on  your 
place — always  ready  and  always  reliable. 

No  more  danger  of  fires  from  defective  lighting _ 

no  more  explosions — no  danger  of  any  kind  what¬ 
soever. 

The  Dayton  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  are  low  in 
cost,  easy  to  install,  cost  almost  nothing  to  operate, 
require  no  time  to  keep  going,  are  reliable  and  sure 
and  give  you  safe,  cheap,  effective  lighting  every 
place — always. 

Expert  Advice  Free 


Tell  us  the  size  of  your  home,  number  ot  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.,  and  how  many  lights  you  think 
you  require  and  we  will  furnish  you  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  complete  outfit. 

Get  Our  Catalog 

Our  illustrated  catalog  pictures  and  describes  com¬ 
plete  outfits,  fixtures,  etc.  Send  now  for free  copy. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co., 

231  St.  Clair  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Dayton  Electric 


the  safety ,  the  conventencey  the  comfort  and 
the  reliability  and  pleasure  of  having  Elec¬ 
tric  Lights  in  your  house,  no  matter  how 
far  you  may  be  from  a  city  Central  Station. 

With  the 


v, 


Flexible  Flyer 

“The  sled  that  steers ** 

f  Of  course  you  want  a  steering  sled ,  but  you  want  more 
than  that — you  want  a  Flexible  Flyer.  It  has  over 

seven  inches  more  steering  surface  than  other  sleds.  This  gives  perfect  control.  It 
,1  is  equipped  with  patent-grooved  runners  instead  ol  flat  or  rounded  runners.  This 
$  prevents  "skidding”  and  adds  to  the  speed.  It  is  light  and  easy  to  puli  up  hill,  yet  so 
/,  strong  it  outlasts  three  ordinary  sleds.  Just  the  sled  lor  boy  or  girl.  Saves  shoes, 
X  prevents  wet  feet,  colds,  and  doctor’s  bills. 

/'  Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer.  Get  the  advantage  of  its  exclusive  features.  Look  for  this  trade-mark. 
!/fi\  Cord-board  model  free 

<,  -VLet  us  send  it.  Also  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  show. 
y  .  J  ing  coasting  scenes,  etc.  A  postal  will  bring  both.  Write  to-day. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1102  E ,  Phila., 


As 


Have  Ice  and  Keep  Cool 

IT  COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  AND  IS  A  GREAT 
LUXURY— WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AE, 

“HOW  TO  CUT  ICE" 

HUDSON,  N.  Y.  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
123  NO.  JEFFERSON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pull  Your  Stumps  30  Days 


40055 

^Stronger 

Than 

Others 


FREE 


At  Our 
Risk— 


Guaranteed  3  Years 

Triple-Power— All-Steel 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  with  the  3-year 
Guaranteed  Hercules,  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  It  on  your  place  at  our  risk. 
Pulls  stumps  out,  roots  and  all.  40055 
stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple 
power  attachment  means  one-third  greater 
pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guaranteed  for 
3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety 
Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all  bearings  and 
working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined, 
reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making 
It  extremely  light  running.  Hitch  on  to  any 


stump  and  the  stump  is  bound  to  come. 
Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedge¬ 
rows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  dangerous  and  costly 
dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and 
leaves  roots  in  ground. 

Special  Price  Offer 

We  have  a  special  price  proposition  to  the 
first  man  we  sell  to  in  new  sections.  We 
are  glad  to  make  you  a  special  price  on  the 
first  Hercules  sold  in  your  community  be¬ 
cause  that  will  sell  many  more  for  us 
and  save  advertising.  Write  us  at  once 
to  get  this. 


HERCULES  Puller 

Just  write  a  postal  for  our  special  price— 30  days’  Free  Trial  and  all  FREE  BOOKS 
about  the  only  All-Steel,  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller— the  Famous  Hercules. 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  13017th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


" How  do  you  like  the  election?” 

That  question  will  hardly  introduce  a 
Thanksgiving  topic  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers — yet  it  has  been  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  both  sides  of  the  public  mind. 
Some  men  have  gone  about  giving  a  fair 
imitation  of  a  rooster  crowing,  while 
others  slunk  along  like  one  caught  rob¬ 
bing  a  hen  roost.  The  Hope  Farm  folks 
try  to  be  philosophers — fair  winners  and 
good  losers.  It  was  28  years  ago,  in 
1882,  that  we  had  an  election  very  much 
like  this  one.  A  certain  young  man  that 
I  knew  well  was  working  as  hired  man 
for  a  farmer.  That  farmer  -had  been  out 
“saving  the  country” — talking  and  argu¬ 
ing  while  his  corn  was  unhusked  and 
potatoes  not  all  dug.  His  neighbor  be¬ 
longed  to  the  other  party,  and  there  were 
hot  arguments  between  them.  Sometimes 
while  he  was  working  in  the  field  he 
would  all  of  a  sudden  throw  down  his 
tools  and  say,  ‘Tve  just  thought  of  a 
new  argument.  Come  on  over  to  Smith’s 
and  I’ll  down  him.”  So  he  would  lead 
the  way  to  Smith’s,  trying  his  argument 
on  the  hired  man  as  he  went. 

You  can  imagine  what  it  meant  to  such 
a  man  when  the  stunning  news  came. 
Cleveland  had  carried  New  York  by  over 
200,000,  and  that  was  only  a  sample  of 
it.  Each  succeeding  report  was  worse 
than  the  one  before  it.  Smith  came  over 
and  rubbed  it  in  well,  and  one  of  those 
cold,  dismal  rains  started.  Now  this 
farmer  was  a  good  Christian  man,  but 
that  deluge  swept  him  away  from  many 
generations  of  right  intentions.  As  he 
sat  by  the  lcitchen  stove  it  seemed  as  if 
the  end  of  the  political  world  had  come, 
and  out  of  the  depths  of  despair  he  let 
his  feelings  go. 

“I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  go  down 

to  the  corners  and  get  drunk.” 

Now  this  man  was  a  strong  temper¬ 
ance  worker  who  would  not  even  have 
cider  on  his  premises — but  that  was  just 
the  way  politics  made  him  feel.  _  I  do 
not  think  he  intended  for  his  wife  to 
hear  him,  but  she  did,  and  the  good  lady 
rose  to  the  occasion.  I  can  see  her  now, 
small,  nervous,  black-eyed  and  long- 
suffering,  assuming  command. 

“Now,  Henry,  you  get  right  over  that 
feeling,  and  I’ll  show  you  how  to  do  it. 
You  been  ‘saving  the  country’  for  a 
month,  and  lost  your  own  crops.  I’ve 
had  to  cook  with  the  green  wood  and 
cut  it  myself  at  that.  Now  you  stop 
talking  election  and  get  out  into  that 
wood  shed  and  cut  wood.  Work  off  your 
feelings  with  a  buck  saw — and  take  the 
hired  man  with  you !” 

We  went!  You  may  have  seen  some 
little  tugboat  take  hold  of  a  great  ocean 
steamer  and  walk  off  with  it.  We  went! 
That  farmer  said  nothing.  He  was  a 
little  ashamed  to  be  talked  to  that  way 
before  his  hired  man,  and  really,  there 
wasn’t  anything  to  say.  He  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  went  at  that  wood  pile  as 
if  it  were  the  opposition  party.  Through 
the  blowing  rain  came  Mr.  Brown,  the 
neighbor  on  the  north.  He  was  a  melan¬ 
choly  picture  of  despair,  for  he  had  made 
a  bet  which  now  compelled  him  to  eat 
roa'st  or  boiled  crow  for  his  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  dinner !  My  farmer  hunted  another 
ax  and  put  Brown  at  work,  and  between 
us  we  built  up  a  great  majority  of  stove 
wood.  And  just  at  the  right  time  there 
appeared  at  the  wood  shed  door  a  cheer¬ 
ful  vision  in  the  person  of  that  black- 
eyed  farmer’s  wife.  She  had  a  big  plate 
of  hot  doughnuts  and  a  pail  of  coffee. 
We  were  elected  right  there,  and  even 
Brown  could  forget  his  coming  crow  din¬ 
ner  with  his  mouth  full  of  doughnut. 
And  that  farmer  took  a  long  drink  of 
coffee  and  said : 

“Boys,  while  I  have  been  working  here  I 
have  thought  of  four  reasons  why  this 
defeat  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
party!” 

Now  I  always  remember  that  when 
Thanksgiving  Day  comes  near.  If  more 
of  those  disappointed  politicians  could 
work  off  their  trouble  at  the  wood  pile 
the  world,  and  especially  their  small  part 
of  it,  would  be  better  off.  In  fact  useful 
labor  is  the  great  sweetener  of  society. 
The  man  out  of  a  job  is  an  object  for 
pity,  and  doubly  so  is  the  farmer  who 
cannot  find  release  from  most  troubles  in 
doing  needful  things  on  his  own  farm. 
Wholesome  work  will  take  the  sting  of 
trouble  if  anything  can  do  it. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  ,some  un¬ 
happy  mortals  left  to  whom  Thanksgiv¬ 
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ing  dinner  will  taste  like  Brown’s  crow. 
These  poor  things  have  forgotten  their 
own  youth,  and  have  not  tried  to  keep 
it  alive  in  their  children.  For  youth  is 
the  true  spirit  of  human  life — the  fresh 
article  or  the  canned  goods.  Our  folks 
plan  to  have  strawberries  about  25  days 
from  the  vines,  and  the  chance  to  pick 
them  off  the  pantry  shelves  240  days  more. 
The  ever-bearing  varieties  may  give  us 
50  days  more  off  the  vine,  but  in  Winter, 
when  the  snow  is  flying,  it  is  pleasant  to 
open  a  jar  of  Marshalls  and  go  back  in 
memory  to  June.  And  so  what  I  call 
canned  youth,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
childhood  kept  alive  in  the  heart,  is  a 
good  substitute  for  the  real  article. 

The  boy  in  Florida  is  working  away 
at  his  garden.  His  vegetables  are  up 
and  thriving.  They  had  a  light  frost 
about  November  1,  but  little  damage  was 
done.  On  Sunday  there  came  a  down¬ 
pour  of  rain.  The  boy  went  to  Sunday 
school,  but  no  one  but  the  superintendent 
appeared.  When  it  came  time  for  church 
the  faithful  minister  turned  up — with  the 
superintendent  and  the  boy  for  his  con¬ 
gregation  !  That  minister  determined  to 
hold  church  services,  so  the  three  of 
them  sang,  “Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord 
has  come,”  and  the  minister  preached  a 
sermon  on  education.  I  wish  I  could 
have  been  there  to  see  it.  The  little 
church  among  the  pines,  the  lonely  little 
village  nestled  on  the  sandy  ridge,  the 
lake  with  its  pleasant  green  shores,  and 
the  Florida  rain  driving  in  from  the 
ocean.  “Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  has 
come.”  The  boy  writes  us  that  those 
singers  made  “a  classy  trio.”  I  don’t 
care  for  that,  but  the  Lord  had  surely 
come  to  that  little  chapel  even  more  than 
to  the  great  churches  where  organs  play 
and  angel-voiced  singers  fill  the  air  with 
music. 

And  the  Lord  will  come  and  bring  joy 
also  to  your  home  at  Thanksgiving  if 
you  will  only  let  Him.  Your  children 
may  be  there,  or  they  may  have  gone 
away.  You  cannot  tell  me  that  you  have 
never  influenced  a  child  so  that  some¬ 
thing  of  its  youth  and  hope  cannot  be 
with  you  at  Thanksgiving.  It  may  have 
been  a  hard  year  for  you.  Drought  and 
debt  or  death  may  have  left  its  mark, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  you  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for,  and  you  would  not  if 
you  could  change  your  identity  for  that 
of  any  other  living  person.  It  comes 
back  to  me  again,  these  three  people  in 
that  little  Florida  church  singing  “Joy 
to  the  world.”  Put  you  down  there  on 
a  rainy  day  in  November  and  the  chances 
are  that  you  would  call  it  the  most  joy¬ 
less  place  on  earth.  Put  you  up  to  sing 
with  that  “classy  trio,”  and  before  the 
first  verse  was  ended  you  would  have 
felt  the  joy  creeping  into  your  heart  like 
the  spirit  of  love  and  youth.  You  see  it 
is  like  my  old  friend  the  farmer.  He  got 
neither  balm  of  soul  nor  argument  out 
of  his  great  efforts  to  “save  the  country,” 
but  both  came  to  him  in  the  wood  shed 
where  he  elected  the  kitchen  stove  by  a 
big  majority. 

I  wish  I  could  have  you  all  line  up  at 
the  table  with  us.  We  could  not  give 
you  a  piece  of  duck,  for  we  gave  the  last 
pair  to  provide  a  dinner  for  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  family.  The  man  was  dried  out 
by  the  drought  and  then  went  to  work 
at  a  place  40  miles  away.  After  several 
mouths  of  labor  he  could  not  get  his 
money,  and  had  to  walk  home !  There 
are  two  members  of  our  family  who  do 
not  regard  the  gift  of  these  ducks  as  any 
act  of  great  sacrifice.  One  is  the  picker 
and  the  other  the  carver.  We  thought 
old  Champ  would  enjoy  his  life  in  close 
confinement  with  food  ever  before  him, 
but  he  grieved  for  his  family  and  refused 
to  eat.  So  we  let  him  out  and  fed  the 
family  with  him.  He  will  come  to  the 
table  about  17  pounds  strong.  I  would 
like  to  cut  white  and  dark  meat  for  you 
with  a  bunch  of  dressing  and  then  let 
you  help  yourself  to  potato,  onion,  tur¬ 
nip,  squash  and  celery,  with  genuine 
Southern  gravy  at  will.  You  could  have 
your  choice  of  three  kinds  of  bread,  and 
all  I  would  ask  is  that  you  leave  room 
for  a  good-sized  slice  of  mince  pie,  an 
apple  and  some  nuts. 

Eating  is  not  the  chief  end  of  life  at 
Thanksgiving,  though  if  you  took  a  vote 
at  Hope  Farm  during  the  dinner  you 
would  get  some  votes  for  the  proposition. 
We  will  build  a  great  open  fire  in  our 
big  fireplace  after  dinner  and  keep  it 
roaring  until  bed  time.  Our  family  is 
large  enough  to  make  a  wide  circle 
around  such  a  fire.  If  you  were  there 
you  would  have  to  furnish  your  share 
of  entertainment — a  story  or  a  song 
would  no  doubt  be  in  your  line,  and 
you  would  have  a  good  audience.  In  any 
event,  and  no  matter  where  you  pass  the 
day,  give  some  little  thought  to  that 
“classy  trio”  in  that  little  Florida  church 
singing  “Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  has 
come,”  and  both  the  Lord  and  the  joy 
He  brings  will  be  at  your  fireside. 

H.  w.  C. 


KEEP  YOUR  FEET  DRY 

NOTHING  else  causes  so  much  sickness  as  poor  shoes — 
damp  or  wet  feet  causes  colds,  rheumatism,  pneumonia, 
often  with  fatal  consequences.  Rubber  is  unhealthful 
— makes  your  feet  perspire.  Steel  is  all  right  for  your  horse’s 
feet — but.  not  for  yours.  The  only  comfortable,  healthful  foot 
wear  is  a  good  leather  shoe  that  will  keep  water  and  dampness 
away  from  the  foot— 

™E  HASKIN  SHOE 

will  do  it.  It  is  just  the  shoe  for  farmers.  The  uppers  are 
made  of  the  very  best  leather,  and  t  lie  bottoms  are  selected 
from  the  best  wearing  stock.  Well  put  together,  and  right 
In  every  way.  These  shoes  have  high  tops  which  protect  the 
leg  against  snow  and  slush— equal  to  boots.  Don’t  waste 
your  money  on  experiments  or  cheap  worthless  shoes. 

Haskin  Shoes  have  been  sold  under  our  guarantee  to 
the  trade  for  19  years  and  not  a  pair  returned.  Try  a 
pair  this  fall  and  you  will  have  “  shoe  comfort"  com¬ 
bined  with  "shoe  economy .” 

ONLY  OXE  PRO  FIT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY 


TO  YOUR  FEET,  and  YOUR  MONEY 
BACK  FF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

JVrite  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  HASKIN  SHOE  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  A.  STITTVILLE,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 


THREE  PIECE  MEN’S 
BLACK  CHEVIOT  SUIT 


WITH  EXTRA  PAIR  OF  FINE 


ONLY 


$4 


.95 


Fancy  Trousers 
FREE 

X5V309  —  This  won¬ 
derful  outfit  consists  of 
black  cheviot  coat;  black  cheviot 
pants  and  black  cheviot  trous¬ 
ers;  in  addition  tothis,  an  ex¬ 
tra  pair  of  trousers  free  with 
each  suit.  Every  suit  is  splen¬ 
didly  tailored  and  stylish  in 
every  respect.  We  could 
easily  sell  this  suit  for 
910,  but  we  will  share  our 
profit.  Coat  made  in  regular 
round  sack  style,  three  outside 
and  one  inside  pockets,  lined 
throughout.  Elegantly  trim¬ 
med  and  finished  throughout; 
sizes  30  to  44  chest,  30  to  42 
waist,  30  to  35  in.  in-searr.. 
Outfit  complete .  $4  95 


Kraft-Rothschild  Co. 

GREAT  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 
dept.  r.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 


Burning: common  kerosene  the  ALADDIN  MANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simpl.  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolution i zing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed  Sells 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a  lamp 
free  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  TH1; 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.  of  America. Desk  057 
Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada. 


THAT  oir 


A  HARNESS 


I  VES  THE 
HORSE 


Our  catalogue  accurately  illustrates  over 
75  Styles  of  harness  for  all  purposes.  Prices 
are  wholesale — saves  ?10  to  $15  on  every  harness. 
Only  best  oak-tanned  leather  is  used.  Every  harness 
guaranteed  for  five  years  Catalogue  f  free. 

King  Harness  Co.,  6  Lake  St..  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 


CLARK’S 


DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW,  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “  Intensive  Cultivation.” 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


GUARANTEED 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

.Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
I  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 

■  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

I  Kerrey  Spring  Cc.,  716- 17th  St,  Racine,  Wis. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

ie  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
ie  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
~  in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros¬ 
pecting  we  make  a  drill  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  re¬ 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg. 


ROOF  NOW 

QUALITY  HIGH 
PRICES 
LOW 


_  Don't  delay  your  roofing- 

We  bought  material  when 
^  prices  were  low.  That’s  why  you 

r'  get  same  high  quality  Kxcell  Metal 
Roofing  at  rock-bottom  factory  prices. 
Send  name  for  figures.  See  how  much 
you  save.  Then  test  the  sample  and  note 
the  high  qnallty.  Excel!  Hoofing  is  made  of 
Genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel  or  Iron,  full  weight, 
full  gauge.  A  style  for  every  size  and  shape 
building  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every 
W  purchase.  Don’t  pay  till  you  see  what  you 
W  get.  We  take  all  risk. 

Excell  Roofing  must 
sell  itself  to  you.  Don’t 
delay— send  your  name 
on  a  posta  1  no w  for  new 
low  prices,  sample  and 
; Book— r 


big  Book— Free. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 

Dept.3iR, Cleveland  Ohio. 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheating 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa. 


Send  Your  Name 

—Now— on  a  postal — to  get  interesting  and 
valuable  information  about  power  engines 
that  are  big  money-makers.  Don’t  buy 
any  till  von  first  learn  all 
about  OlaTtellable 

LEFFEL 
STEAM 

Engines  and  Boilers 

Made  In  a  style  and  size  to 
suit  you  and  sold  at  a  price 
that’s  right.  The  most  simple, 
durable,  economical. efficient 
engines  made.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 

Box  250, Springfield,  Ohio 


Here  is  a  Wood  Sawing  Outfit 
that  is  sure  to  Satisfy  You 

■  nr  ■  ■—  ■  •  —  ...  11  ■  - 

The  engine  is  the  famous  Olds  Gas¬ 
oline  Engine  and  the  sawing  outfit  is 
exactly  suited  to  your  requirements. 

Send  to  this  office,  65  Beverly  St., 
Boston,  for  full  information  about  it. 
We  will  send  you  a  catalogue  of 

Olds  Engines 

that  are  a  combination  of  high  quality 
and  right  price. 

This  famous  engine  has  been  selected 
by  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  care¬ 
fully  investigated  the  engine  question 
because  of  its  simplicity,  durability  and 
superiority. 

SEAGER  ENGINE  WORKS, 

908  S eager  St.,  -  LANSING,  MICH. 

H  ALLA  LIEU  &  CONRF.Y,  1810  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 
DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  C0„l£6  Washington  St., 
Binghamton,  N,  Y. 

ROBT.  >V.  HART,  Mgr.,  Seager  Engine  Works, 

65  Beverly  Street,  Boston. 
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Ruralisms 

NOVEMBER  FLOWER  NOTES. 

The  flower  I  love  best  to-day,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  is  the  marigold.  When  the  wind 
blows  fierce  and  cold  it  alone,  of  all  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,  holds  its  own. 
The  stocks  are  so  compact  and  bushy, 
the  little  rosette-like  flowers  so  firmly 
attached  to  their  stems  that,  when  other 
flowers  are  moping  and  wailing  and 
trailing  around  in  the  wet  disconsolately, 
it  never  flinches.  I  have  the  French  va¬ 
riety,  and  the  blooms  vary  from  light 
yellow  to  a  warm  crimson-brown,  with 
very  dark  green  foliage.  They  have  beer 
blooming  all  Summer  and  will  gleam 
out  brightly  after  a  light  snow — just  as 
Chrysanthemums  do.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  my  country  sisters  that  they 
brighten  up  their  yards  and  gardens 
with  marigolds  next  year.  Plant  about 
the  same  time  as  sweet  peas.  I  am 
tempted  to  say  leave  out  the  sweet  peas 
altogether,  having  been  sorely  disap¬ 
pointed  in  mine  this  season.  After  March 
we  had  a  very  cold  Spring — the  grape¬ 
vines  scarcely  commenced  to  grow  until 
the  middle  of  June!  Then,  when  the 
peas  were  about  ready  to  blossom,  we 
had  a  long  dry  spell ;  the  result  was  that 
I  gathered  a  very  small  crop  of  short¬ 
stemmed  peas,  away  below  par.  The 
vines  were  pulled  out  long  ago  and 
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visit.  Success  was  due,  I  think,  to 
sowing  this  seed  in  March  in  boxes 
which  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  warm 
sitting-room,  were  placed  upstairs  in  a 
sunny  window  that  was  opened  on  mild 
days — and  last  March  was  about  the 
mildest,  loveliest  month  of  the  year.  The 
result  was  hardy  little  seedlings  with 
fine  roots.  They  were  transplanted  once 
before  bedding  out.  I  also  got  many 
thrifty  seedlings  from  last  year’s  bed. 
Now,  with  a  few  leaves  for  protection, 
these  plants  will  blossom  again  in  the 
Spring,  but  they  will  not  keep  it  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  early  Spring  blos¬ 
soms  from  wintered-over  plants  are 
usually  very  fine  and  large.  Children 
are  always  interested  in  the  German 
legend  of  the  pansy,  which  is  called 
Stiefmiitterchen,  “little  step-mothers.” 
See,  the  two  larger  petals  at  the  back 
are  the  step-daughters  and  they  are 
dressed  alike  in  plain  clothes  and  have 
to  sit  together  on  one  stool;  the  mother 
sits  in  the  middle  with  her  daughters  in 
dresses  just  like  her  own  just  behind  her, 
and  each  has  a  stool  of  her  own  to  sit 
upon  !  c.  d.  h. 

Middle  Bass,  Ohio. 


LONG  ISLAND  APPLE  CULTURE. 

When  Prof.  Van  Deman  has  written, 
it  is  indeed  bold  to  offer  any  amplifica¬ 
tions.  In  my  grandfather’s  orchard  the 
trees  are  not  always  in  rows,  and  some 


AN  OHIO  FARMHOUSE.  Fig.  469. 


nasturtiums  are  growing  rampant  over 
their  territory. 

And  don’t  the  Zinnias  hold  fast !  I 
had  a  friend  visit  me  last  Summer  who 
loves  them ;  moreover  she  likes  to  see 
all  colors  growing  together  in  one  bed. 
I  had  saved  the  seed  from  a  beautiful 
pink  variety  a  year  ago  and  was  short¬ 
sighted  enough  to  believe  I  could  obtain 
therefrom  a  bed  all  pink,  but  the  flower  I 
admired  had  been  growing  among  other 
colors,  and  the  result  was  I  got  a  bed  of 
the  dingiest,  faded-out,  esthetic  tints  you 
ever  saw — somewhat  like  an  old  rag  rug 
in  effect — anything  but  what  I  wanted 
in  the  front  yard.  But  my  friend  thought 
even  these  lovely.  She  lives  in  a  subur¬ 
ban  village  and  says  she  often  spends 
eight  hours  a  day  working  in  her  yard, 
most  of  her  space  being  devoted  to  good 
old-fashioned  hardy  flowers  and  foliage 
plants.  For  instance,  she  has  clumps  of 
sumach  and  elderberry  bushes  for  their 
fine  decorative  effect  as  a  background 
for  other  plants.  I  opened  my  eyes  when 
she  told  me  so.  Our  sumach  and  elder¬ 
berry  grows  in  the  chicken  yard  and 
when  found  anywhere  else  on  the  place 
is  ruthlessly  cut  out.  It’s  a  fine  thing 
though  to  get  another  person’s  point  of 
view.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  we 
country  people  are  prone  to  neglect  na¬ 
tive  decorative  shrubs  while  we  hanker 
after  Hydrangeas,  Hibiscus  and  other 
high-priced  luxuries. 

My  pansy  bed  was  my  particular  pet 
all  Summer.  During  July,  August  and 
September  I  was  able  at  any  time  to 
pick  a  good-sized  bunch  of  pansies,  and, 
with  heliotrope,  mignonette  and  sweet 
Alyssum,  they  made  very  delightful 
greetings  to  friends  I  was  too  busy  to 


are  I  should  think  60  or  70  feet  apart ; 
the  limbs  sweeping  the  ground,  a  round 
mound  of  beautiful  green,  so  dense,  that 
there  is  no  herbage  underneath.  The 
apples  are  easily  gathered,  being  almost 
from  the  ground  up.  This  kind  of  a  tree 
has  many  advantages  over  a  crowded 
tree,  and  should  be  grown  where  there 
is  plenty  of  space.  The  spaces  between 
can  be  used  for  hay.  Cultivate  only  with 
a  Cutaway  plow  and  an  Acme  harrow ; 
the  harrow  slips  under  the  branches 
without  injuring  them.  The  largest  bear¬ 
ing  surface  is  thus  secured  and  fruit  is 
easily  harvested.  For  this  locality  I 
recommend  Fall  Pippin,  Gravenstein, 
Fameuse  Greening,  King  (Tompkins), 
Newtown  Pippin  and  Golden  Russet.  I 
have  not  fruited  Delicious  and  King 
David  yet;  the  Spitzenburg  has  curculio, 
the  King  suffers  too  somewhat.  I  sug¬ 
gest  a  very  few  early  and  Fall  apples 
for  profit.  ELBERT  WAKEMAN. 

Long  Island. 


DOLLARS  SAVED  w  BUILDING 

[Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet  Describing 

N 


L  Board  <«»  sheaTH  I NG 


Bishopric  wall  board  i*  cheaper  and 

better  than  Lath  and  Plaster;  applied  Winter  or 
Summer;  YOU  can  easily  nail  it  to  studding-.  Ap¬ 
plied  dry  it  is  at  once  ready  for  paint,  paper  or  burlap, 
is  clean  and  sanitary;  guaranteed  proof  against 
dampness,  heat  cold,  sound  ana  vermin. 

Made  of  kiln-dried  dressed 
lath,  imbedded  in  hot  Asphalt 
Mastic,  and  surfaced  with  sized 
cardboard;  is  cut  at  the  factory 
into  uniform  sheets,  4x4  ft.  sq. 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  These  sheets  (delivered 
in  crates)  are  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  nailed  to  studding.  Used  for 
dwellings,  pleasure,  health  re¬ 
sort  and  factory  buildings,  new 
partitions  in  old  buildings,  fin- 
nishing  attics,  cellars,  porches, 
laundries,  garages. 


Applying  Wall  Board 


Price  $2.50  per  100  sq.  ft.  or  $6.40  per  crale  of  256  sqUt 
f.  o.  b.  factories.  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma,  Mich. 


BISHOPRIC  SHEATHING  saves  75  per  cent  in 
material  and  labor.  Same  material  as  Wall  Board 
but  finish  not  necessarily  so  fine;  therefore  cost3 
less.  Quickly,  nailed  to  studs  with  laths  and  asphalt 
exposed  forming  dead  air  space  between  laths  and 
weather  boards.  Makes  smoother  and  more  solid  job 

than  lumber;  jw— _ _ 

no  holes,  no  Bishopric 

shrinking.  Does  Sheath- 

away  with  build- 
ing  paper.  Proof 
against  heat, cold  and 
dampness.  For  ce¬ 
ment  or  stucco  work 
it  has  no  equal  in  econ 
omy  and  satisfaction.  Space 


between  laths  forms  excellent  key  for  cement.  Moist¬ 
ure  cannot  penetrate  asphalt  body.  Our  free  booklet 
explains  everything.  Also  used  with  excellent  results 
as  cheapest  and  best  lining  for  dairy  barns,  poultry 
houses,  stables  and  all  other  outdoor  buildings. 

Price  $2  per  square  of  100  sq.  ft.  or  $5.12  per  crate  of  256 
sq.  ft.  f.  o.  b.  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  or  Alma,  Mich. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Samples  of  Wall  Board. 

Sheathing  and  Roofing.  Dealers.  Write  for  Proposition 

The  Mastic  Wall  Board  &  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.  43  E.  Third  St.  Cincinnati,  o. 


Double  Gla.ss 


Use  Sunlight  Sash 

side  by  side  with  ordinary 
Sash  this  Winter 

See  how  much  bigger  and  sturdier 
the  plants  under  Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  will  be.  See  Low  little 
care  they  require — how  they  save  time 
and  labor  because  you  never  have  to 
cover  them. 

The  double  Between  the  two 
layer  of  glass  layers  of  glass  is  a  fjj 
does  it  inch  transparent 
blanket  of  dry,  still 
air — a  perfect  non-conductor,  keeping 
in  the  heat,  keeping  out  the  cold. 
Since  the  sash  are  never  covered  the 
plants  get  all  the  light  from  sun-up  to 
sun-down. 

Agents  Wanted:  A  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  for  details. 

Send  for  these  1.  Our  Free  Cat- 

two  books  alog — Contains  the 

details  of  this  new 
invention  for  hot-beds  and  cold-frames 
our  freight  prepaid  and  guaranteed 
delivery  proposition. 

2.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for  a  valuable 
booklet  on  hot-bed  and 
cold-frame  gardening 
by  Prof. W.F. Massey/ 

There  is  no  higher 
authority  in  the 
country.  This  book 
will  interest  the  most 
expert  gardeners. 

Write  today  to 
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Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky, 

TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

Flowers  of  Sulphur 

The  best  form  of  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Wash, 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Writo  to 

BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
T.  &  S.  C.  White  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y, 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  for  fall  spraying 
of  orchards  and  shade  trees.  Just  after 
the  fruit  and  leaves  are  off  is  the  ideal 
time.  You  exterminate  three-quarters 
of  the  pests  with  the  fall  application, 
then  in  the  spring  you  get  the  rest. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  you 
have  made  a  clean  job  of  it. 

EVEN  THEN  YOU  ARE  NOT  SURE 

unless  you  use  the  best  spraying  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  best  nozzles.  It’s  foolish 
to  experiment  and  it’s  worse  than  fool¬ 
ish  to  pay  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
for  an  inferior  sprayer  when  you  can  get 
the  Champion  and  be  certain  of  results 
at  a  lower  cost.  Working  nights  now  to 
keep  up  with  the  big  fall  demand,  but  if 
your  order  comes  quickly  we  can  make 
prompt  delivery.  Catalog  on  request 
318  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Champion  Manufacturing  Company 
Manufacturers  of  the  Champion 
Automatic  Power  Sprayer 
PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

C  D  D  ANA  complying  with  the  insecticide  actofi9io 
pr  KAY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 


PASTE  or  powdered 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  AGENTS  WANTED 

KEY  BRAND 

RIGHT  PRICE  and  MATERIAL 

FUNGICIDE  and  INSECTICIDE 
I  V-  USE 

jTrr 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

14  BAYVIEW  AVE., .JERSEY  CITY.  H.J. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES, CIRCULARS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No.  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Heeded  for  all  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor ;  better 
foliage  ;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from,  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

%  Bbls.,  200  lbs . 05% 

100  lbs  . 06  “ 

50  lbs . 06%  “ 

25  lbs . 08 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorft' 


Get  this  Genuine  Alectride  Tool 


Harman  Supply  Co.,  160  Harrison  St.,  Depths  q  dicage 


7 - - - ,  - - — . 

Please  send  me  free  atid  prepa 
your  free  trial  offer  of  your 

•  Name....... . 

rial  \  _ 

—  '  V 


prepaid  book'ets  explaining 
your  Alectride  Tool  Grinde*, 


Grinder  on  Free  Trial 

Sharpen  your  tools  at  my  expense.  I  want  to  show  you  that  the  ancient  grindstone 
is  a  back  number  and  that  the  emery  wheel  is  a  menace.  I  want  you  to  try  positively  V*.  - 
free  this  genuine  Alectride  Farm  Tool  Grinder.  Alectride  is  the  only  true  abrasive  It  will 
not  draw  the  temper  trora  steel;  it  will  sharpen  the  dullest  tool  in  from  3  to  5  minutes,  when  '  coupon, 

the  grindstone  would  take  half  an  hour.  Alectride  never  wears  out.  It  does  not  glaze  over  ***+ 

I  want  to  send  a  few  of  these  machines  out  on  Free  Trial  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  I  want  **++ 
to  put  one  in  every  locali  ty.  I  want  you  to  clip  off  and  send  the  coupon  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  tins  announcement  and  I  will  mail  at  once  circulars  explaining  every  detail  of  the  ofier  I  am  making  here.  > 

I  Don’t  Want  You  to  Send  Me  a  Cent  of  Your  Money.  I  Don’t  Want  Any  Promise**’ 

I  merely  want  to  place  this  Genuine  Alectride  Grinde.  ™  .  t„...  a _  ou _ .  ..  _  _  .  ..  . 


No  letter  necessary; 
^  merely  send  the 


10 

fftachines 
5*i  1 


want  to  place  this  Genuine  Alectride  Grinder  on  your  farm  for  a  few  days.  Sharpen  your  dull  axe 
yo"r  dull  cold  chisels,  or  hatchet,  or  any  dull  tool  you  have.  See  how  quickly  ’ 

and  how  easily  it  is  done.  See  how  Alectride  (made  of  the  substance  of  precious  stones) 

sharpens  your  tools  in  from  one-fourth  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  time  required  by  a 

grindstone  and  does  not  heat  nor  draw  the  temper.  Do  all  this— give  this  nachine'the 
rIeSS  y°.U  .'hi"k,that  you  positively  «nS git  along^fhout 
w  -n  .  ^tr‘^eJ0,01  Gr,mder'  send  !t  back  at  our  expense.  We’ll  ask  no  questions. 

We  11  take  it  back  without  a  word,  and  we’ll  pay  the  transportation  charges.  Now  send 
tile  coupon.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  wonderful  abrasive  and  our  free  trial  offer. 

Remember— Alectride  is  really  manufactured  precious  stones.  It  is  even  harder 
than  the  hardest  diamond.  Alectride  will  scratch  a  diamond  and  cut  glass  like  a  knife 
<*IlSn-r2Eie/\«§em*  t&f  coupon  today  and  get  full  explanation  of  our  Great  10  Day 
Hard  Enough  Free  Tr,a*  Offer.  Do  this  now.  Do  not  delay.  y 

the  Diamond  gHggfr  Co-> 160  Harrison  St.,  Dept.  3587  Chicago,  PL 


your  dull  scythe,  your  dull  com 


lO  MACHINES  IN  1 

1  One  Sickle  Grinder  Wheel  (Improved) 

2  One  Fine  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

3  One  Coarse  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

4  One  Harman  Special  Oil  Stone  (Improved) 

5  One  Saw  Gumraer  (Improved) 

6  One  Sickle  Holding  Attachment 

7  One  Scythe  Stone  (New) 

8  One  Harmon  Special  Razor  Hone  (New) 

9  One  Disc  Grinding  Attachment  (New) 

10  One  Tool  Rest 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

I  am  going  to  Washington  to  tight  for  parcels  post. 

TIIKRON  AKIN. 

That  is  what  we  get  from  the  New  York  Congress¬ 
man  who  made  his  campaign  straight  at  the  people 
and  wiped  out  a  7,000  majority.  A  live  fighter  can 
win.  If  Dr.  Akin  will  make  parcels  post  his  single 
big  issue  and  keep  driving  at  it  he  will  go  up  higher. 
We  understand  that  Dr.  Akin  had  one  very  effective 
campaign  speech.  It  was  a  dinner  pail  of  good  size, 
out  of  which  he  took  a  lemon.  Now  let  him  carry 
about  a  “melon.”  Inside  of  it  is  to  be  a  dollar  bill 
and  another  lemon  to  illustrate  the  usual  division  be¬ 
tween  the  express  companies  and  the  public. 

* 

Gov.  Dix,  of  New  York,  should  he  left  entirely  free 
to  make  appointments.  He  will  he  held  responsible 
for  his  State  administration,  particularly  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Republicans  who  voted  for  him  and  thus 
made  his  election  possible.  If  we  were  in  his  place 
we  should  be  inclined  to  resent  any  meddlesome  inter¬ 
ference  or  advice.  At  the  same  time  we  should  wel¬ 
come  honest  opinion  and  the  expression  of  the  reason¬ 
able  desires  of  good  citizens.  With  this  idea  solely 
in  mind  we  suggest  that  Mr.  Dix  could  hardly  do 
a  more  popular  or  sensible  thing  than  to  reappoint 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Raymond  A.  Pearson 
when  his  present  term  expires  next  Spring.  This 
would  mean  the  retention  in  office  of  a  faithful  and 
efficient  State  officer.  It  would  also  be  accepted  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  Mr.  Dix  intends  to  give  the  State  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  administration.  From  what  we  hear  of  the 
man  we  think  he  will  recognize  the  force  of  such  sug¬ 
gestions  and  work  business  rather  than  play  politics. 

* 

W hat  is  needed  in  cotton  culture  is  a  picker  that 
will  take  off  the  lint  by  machinery.  At  present  cotton 
is  picked  by  hand,  so  .that  it  is  truly  said  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  rests  “upon  the  black  thumb  and  finger  of 
the  common  field  hand.”  A  machine  picker  would 
revolutionize  the  industry,  much  as  did  Whitney’s  in¬ 
vention  of  the  cotton  gin.  Every  week  or  so  we  find 
elaborate  articles  in  the  papers  stating  that  a  picker 
has  at  last  been  invented,  and  that  the  problem  has 
been  solved.  In  several  cases  this  is  followed  by  offers 
to  sell  stock  in  the  companies  which  are  promoting 
these  pickers.  Our  investigations  show  that  several 


in  time  be  made  to  do  fair  work,  but  we  caution  our 
readers  not  to  buy  stock  in  any  of  the  companies  now 
being  exploited.  Thus  far  they  can  pick  your  pockets 

better  than  they  can  pick  cotton. 

* 

In  speaking  of  the  New  England  Corn  Show  on 
page  1109,  we  say  that  Mr.  Davis,  the  young  man  who 
won  the  first  prize  for  growing  over  103  bushels  of 
crib-dry  shelled  corn  on  an  acre,  has  done  more  of  real 
service  to  Massachusetts  than  any  Governor  of  that 
Commonwealth  who  has  held  office  since  the  Civil 
War.  We  repeat  that  statement  deliberately  here. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  presided  at  the 
State  House  will  agree  that  law’s  limitations  make  the 
Governor  very  much  of  a  figure  head.  The  most  that 
he  can  do  is  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  or 
refuse  to  do  so.  Mr.  Davis  has  shown  how  Massa¬ 
chusetts  can  provide  more  of  her  own  bread,  how 
waste  land  can  be  made  productive,  how  farms  can 
be  doubled  in  value,  and  how  in  consequence  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the  old-time  farm  life  can  he  made 
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possible.  Such  a  man  on  his  farm  makes  history  in  a 
way  that  no  Governor  can  match  by  his  work  in  the 
State  House.  There  were  a  dozen  other  prize  winners 
at  this  show  of  whom  much  the  same  can  be  said.  And 
we  would  like  to  add  the  name  of  our  old  friend  Wm. 
H.  Bowker,  who  for  years  has  acted  the  part  of  good 
citizen,  and  has  been  with  the  front  rank  of  agricul¬ 
tural  development. 

* 

“It  suddenly  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  men  on  the  plat¬ 
form  had  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  question.  It  was 
not  the  young  people  or  the  fathers,  but  the  women,  the 
mothers,  the  wives,  the  sisters,  the  daughters,  who  must 
be  interested  and  amused  and  anxious  to  go  back  to  the 
farm.” 

This  is  from  a  woman  who  attended  a  farmers’ 
meeting  and  studied  the  audience.  She  found  most  of 
the  men  and  a  majority  of  the  young  people  following 
the  speakers,  but  the  women  of  middle  age  or  over 
did  not  show  great  interest.  Many  of  them  seemed 
too  tired  to  he  interested.  While  this  is  not  true  of 
all  farm  communities,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  farm  wife 
and  mother  does  not  receive  the  care  and  attention 
that  she  deserves.  Many  of  these  devoted  women  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  their  country’s  service  with 
far  greater  patience  and  courage  than  a  soldier  dis¬ 
plays  ought  to  be  exalted  in  public  and  private  and 
estimated  at  their  true  worth  to  society.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  popular  thing  to  discuss  the  ambitions  of  the 
young  people  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  real  needs  of  the  patient  farmer’s  wife, 
who  is  the  true  spirit  and  power  of  the  home.  “Back 
to  the  farm”  will  be  pretty  much  of  a  mockery  unless 
the  older  women  of  the  family  can  feel  that  they  have 
their  full  share  of  all  that  is  worth  while  in  farm  life. 
As  usual  there  are  many  who  will  wait  for  some  one 
else  to  tell  how  to  help  the  farmer’s  wife.  It  is  a 
work  for  the  individual — right  in  the  farm  home. 
Let  father  and  the  children  all  see  to  it  that  “mother” 
gets  what  she  deserves  and  desires.  It  is  not  a  work 
for  the  public  speaker,  but  for  you. 

*  * 

Yes,  we  are  still  talking  about  what  was  known  be¬ 
fore  the  last  Legislature  as  the  Lupton  hill.  This  bill 
provided  that  commission  men  should  give  bonds,  open 
their  books  for  inspection  and  stand  fair  regulation  as 
anybody  should  who  handles  another  man’s  property. 
This  bill  was  held  up,  but  it  will  be  brought  out  again. 
Minnesota  has  a  similar  law,  only  stronger  in  its  pro¬ 
visions.  We  asked  the  Attorney-General  of  Minnesota 
how  this  law  has  operated,  and  receive  the  following 
reply : 

I  have  conferred  with  those  in  charge  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commission  and  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
mission  with  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  law  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  farm  produce  by  commission  merchants. 
The  experience  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  with 
this  law  Jias  been  very  satisfactory.  The  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission  found  more  trouble  with  carrying 
out  its  provisions.  The  sale  of  hay  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  conducted  "in  the  large  cities  of  this  State.  The 
conditions,  however,  have  been  much  improved  since  the 
law  was  passed,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  with  a 
little  better  provision  for  its  enforcement,  the  law  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  residents  of  the  agricultural  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  lyndon  a.  smith, 

Assistant  Attorney-General. 

Under  this  Minnesota  law  a  commission  man  must 
obtain  a  license  from  the  State  Railroad  and  Ware¬ 
house  Commission,  and  execute  and  file  a  bond  wi'h 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  benefit  of  his  con¬ 
signors.  If  a  shipper  receives  no  remittance  or  report 
of  sale,  or  if  lie  is  dissatisfied  he  may  complain  to  the 
State  Commission.  This  commission  may  compel  the 
dealer  to  produce  his  books,  records  and  memoranda 
for  investigation.  The  man  who  shipped  the  goods 
may,  if  the  State  Commission’s  report  justify  it,  bring 
an  action  upon  the  dealer’s  bond  and  recover  what  is 
due  him.  This  State  Commission  may,  for  good 
cause,  cancel  the  licence  of  any  commission  man.  We 
have  a  trunkful  of  documents  showing  how  farmers 


* 

We  now  have  a  Democratic  House  at  Washington,  and 
a  Democratic  Assembly  at  Albany,  and  a  Democratic  party 
pledged  to  a  parcels  post !  But  if  we  don’t  look  out  a 
U.  S.  Senator  will  be  elected  who  will  endanger  the  whole 
business.  How  would  it  work  if  a  circular  letter  from 
you  were  sent  to  all  ou  your  mailing  list  (especially  in 
the  rural  counties  of  the  State),  asking  them  to  write  to 
their  members  of  Assembly  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  except 
he  be  in  favor  of  parcels  post  be  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate?  t.  e.  b. 

We  are  told  on  good  authority  that  John  A.  Dix,  the 
next  Governor  of  New  York,  favors  a  parcels  post. 
The  Democratic 'leaders  also  realize  how  popular  the 
demand  for  postal  legislation  is.  Evidence  accumulates 
that  a  failure  to  give  even  decent  attention  to  this  de¬ 
mand  was  more  responsible  for  ihe  Republican  defeat 
than  any  other  one  thing.  The  Democrats  fully  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  was  not  a  party  victory  but  a  general 
protest  against  conditions.  We  therefore  feel  more 
confident  than  ever  before  that  a  fair  trial  of  parcels 
post  will  be  made.  We  expect  the  Democratic  House 
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to  pass  a  bill  and  put  it  up  to  the  Senate  to  pass  or 
reject  it.  There  is  no  party  on  earth  that  would  dare 
to  reject  such  legislation.  The  long  strike  of  the  ex¬ 
press  drivers  in  New  York  has  destroyed  the  last  argu¬ 
ment  against  parcels  post  except  the  old  ones  from  the 
express  companies.  Circular  letters  and  petitions  are 
of  little  value.  The  thing  that  counts  is  the  strong 
personal  letter  direct  to  the  Representatives  at  Albany. 
Tell  them  what  you  want  and  then  go  out  and  talk 
parcels  post  wherever  you  go.  A  fewr  determined  men 
in  each  county  going  about  talking  this  just  as  if  they 
meant  it,  will  soon  create  public  sentiment,  and  that 
we  must  have.  The  election  of  Senator  will  give  the 
first  real  test  of  the  new  State  administration.  If 
they  go  wrong  on  parcels  post  they  might  as  well  buy 
their  return  postage  to  private  life  at  once. 

* 

We  do  not  like  to  print  “big  stories”  of  results  in 
farming.  They  usually  do  far  more  harm  than  good 
by  discouraging  some  who  have  tried  hard  to  succeed 
and  encouraging  others  who  think  they  can  match  the 
record  without  labor  and  experience.  These  latter  are 
often  led  to  failure  by  such  reports.  After  this  ex¬ 
planation  we  print  the  following,  which  we  believe  to 
he  fully  authentic : 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  for  the  result  from  one  acre 
of  fruit.  I  will  send  you  the  amount  received  from  one 
acre  of  Alexander  apples  of  47  trees. 


RECEIPTS. 

386  barrels  at  $4 . .$1,544.00 

27  barrels  drops  at  $2.50 .  67.50 

Drops  sold  loose  .  35.00 


Gross  amount  received . $1,646.50 

413  barrels  at  .35 . . $144.55 

Picking  at  .15  per  barrel .  57.90 

-  202.45 

Net  amount  received . $1,444.05 

This  orchard  of  Alexander  apple  trees  has  been  thor¬ 

oughly  cultivated  and  manured,  and  cover  crops  used.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  any  sod-mulch  orchard  could  show 
as  good  return.  delos  tenny. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 


Most  people  in  western  New  York  know  of  Mr. 
Tenny  and  what  he  has  done  on  a  20-acre  farm.  The 
fact  of  producing  $164(3.50  gross  on  a  single  acre  of 
early  apples  leads  us  to  wonder  what  fruit  growing  is 
coming  to.  And  the  “sod  mulchers”  have  their  say 
too.  A  citizen  of  Syracuse  tells  how  day  after  day  the 
wagon  from  Mr.  Hitchings’s  farm  passes  with  about 
$70  worth  of  apples  aboard.  Mr.  Hitchings  tells  us 
that  his  boy  took  one  load  and  brought  back  $108.50 
received  for  it.  For  years  we  have  claimed  that  apple 
growing  in  the  Eastern  States  would  in  time  rank 
among  the  most  profitable  enterprises  in  which  men 
can  engage.  And  there  is  no  profession  under  the 
sun  which  requires  harder  work,  greater  skill  or 
greater  patience  and  real  courage  than  that  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  high  class-  fruit  farm.  The  business  lias  no 
opening  for  shirks  and  dreamers,  but  calls  for  strong 
men  who  can  endure. 


BREVITIES. 

Save  the  bones. 

Take  our  advice  aud  keep  away  from  mushroom 
culture. 

The  express  drivers’  strike  has  pretty  well  clinched 
parcels  post. 

Alfalfa  is  giving  the  Argentine  Republic  the  right  to 
compete  with  the  world  in  meat,  corn  and  wheat. 

There  has  recently  been  a  meeting  of  the  farmers’ 
club.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the  head  of  many 
politicians. 

At  the  New  England  Corn  Show  one  record  of  nearly 
40  tons  to  the  acre  of  silage  was  reported.  That  beats 
Texas  cactus. 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  meet  this  year  at 
Rochester,  January  4-6.  As  last  year  there  will  be  a 
banquet.  The  plan  of  eating  together-  proves  a  success 
at  most  conventions. 

The  Government  has  stopped  printing  13-cent  stamps. 
They  were  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  postal  service, 
useful  on  registered  foreign  letters  when  postage  was 
five  cents  and  registry  eight. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  potato  culture 
is  suitable  storage.  Many  growers  are  obliged  to  sell 
right  from  the  field,  since  they  have  no  suitable  storage 
cellar.  The  Colorado  Station  is  soon  to  print  a  bulletin 
on  potato  culture  which  will  describe  a  number  of  storage 
cellars. 

Let  all  these  hay  farmers  who  ask  about  using  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  old  meadows  remember  this :  The  best  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  not  change  weeds  into  good  grass.  If  there 
is  a  fair  sod  of  grasses  fertilizer  as  a  top-dressing  may 
pay.  If  the  grass  has  died  out  plow  the  sod  and  plant 
some  crop  before  another  seeding. 

A  cat  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Gardens  chased  a 
rat.  He  was  so  intent  upon  this  chase  that  he  ran  into 
a  bear’s  cage  and  was  killed !  Some  human  histories  read 
that  way.  Some  local  sharper  beats  his  neighbors  out 
of  their  money.  Then  his  cupidity  leads  him  into  “Wall 
Street”  and  that  is  the  end  of  him. 

y 

We  imagine  that  few  of  our  readers  knew  that  our 
correspondent,  J.  Yates  Peek,  is  a  musician  of  ability 
and  taste.  We  do  not  often  print  music  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
but  on  page  1108  will  be  found  the  song,  “I  Would  Be 
True,”  with  music  arranged  by  Mr.  Peek.  This  little 
song  has  made  its  way  into  many  homes  and  churches, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad 
to  pass  along. 


machines  are  being  tried  in  Texas.  They  get  off  the 
cotton,  but  not  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  growers. 

They  might  compare  with  the  first  crude  attempts  have  been  robbed  by  commission  snides.  Under  that 
to  harvest  grain  by  machinery.  We  believe  they  will  Minnesota  law  every  one  of  such  farmers  could  get 

his  money. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  started  in  one  of  the 


oil  tanks  of  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company  at 
Constable  Hook,  N.  J.,  November  9,  and 
caused  11  tanks  to  explode  and  burn.  The 
red  light  that  glowed  from  the  great  torches 
was  so  strong  that  although  after  •  dark 
two  miles  away  from  the  scene  one  could 
read  a  newspaper.  It  was  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  oil  had  burned  itself  away.  One 
man  was  killed  and  the  property  loss  was 
$250,000. 

An  indictment  charging  the  use  of  the 
mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  was  found 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  New  York, 
November  7,  against  the  members  of  B.  H. 
Scheftels  &  Co.,  the  curb  brokerage  firm, 
which  is  alleged  to  have  conducted  a  bucket 
shop  business  and  which  was  raided  last 
September  by  Federal  agents.  The  indicted 
men  are  George  Graham  Rice,  who  is  also 
known  sometimes  as  Simon  Jacob  Ilerzig ; 
Bernard  II.  Scheftels,  nominal  head  of  the 
company,  though  Rice  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  brains  of  the  enterprise ; 
George  Sullivan,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Red  Letter  Sullivan ;  Charles  B.  Stone, 
Charles  F.  Belser,  John  Delaney  and  Ralph 
E.  Waterman.  At  the  time  of  the  raid 
others  who  were  found  in  the  Broad  stieet 
offices  were  arrested,  but  several  of  these, 
including  Clarence  McCormack  and  William 
T.  Seagraves,  the  latter  the  president  of 
the  Mining  Financial  News,  which  exploited 
the  mining  stocks  of  which  the  indictment 
charges  the  Shoftels  arbitrarily  lixed  the 
prices,  are  not  named  in  the  indictment.  The 
indictment  against  the  men  contains  seven 
counts  and  in  brief  charges  the  sending  of 
letters,  circulars,  etc.,  through  the  mails,  in¬ 
ducing  people  to  invest  money  in  stocks  and 
then  appropriating  the  receipts  without  giv¬ 
ing  adequate  returns.  The  stocks  men¬ 
tioned  as  those  for  which  the  Scheftels  firm 
lixed  the  prices  and  used  the  mails  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  sale  are  Ely  Central  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  Bovard  Consolidated  Mines  Company, 
Rawhide  Coalition  Mines  Company,  Rawhide 
Queen  Mines  Company,  Jumbo  Extension 
Mining  Company  and  the  South  Quincy  Cop¬ 
per  Company. 

Fire  which  caused  a  loss  of  $120,000  de¬ 
stroyed  the  cold  storage  plant  of  the  New¬ 
port  Warehousing  Company  at  Newport, 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  November  9.  The 
loss  on  the  building  is  $40,000,  on  which 
$30,000  insurance  was  carried.  The  loss 
on  the  cheese  and  butter  in  storage  is 
$80,000,  and  on  this  there  was  an  insurance 
of  $50,000. 

Four  women  will  sit  in  the  Eighteenth 
General  Assembly  of  Colorado  as  a  result 
of  November  8  election.  They  are  Alma 
Lafferty,  Louise  U.  Jones  and  Louise  M. 
Kerwin,  all  elected  to  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  in  Denver  districts  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  Agnes  Riddle,  Repub¬ 
lican,  representing  Adams,  Arapahoe  and 
Elbert  counties.  In  the  last  General  As¬ 
sembly  Mrs.  Lafiferty  was  the  only  woman 
representative. 

Insurance  of  0,000  square  miles  of  tim¬ 
ber  lands  against  loss  by  forest  fires  by 
Lloyds  of  London,  the  first  insurance  of  the 
kind  ever  effected  on  this  continent,  has 
been  taken  out  by  the  largest  timber  land 
owners  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Price 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  city  of  Quebec. 
This  new  form  of  insurance  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  financial  circles  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto  when  Price  Bros,  announced 
the  issue  of  $5,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds 
on  their  properties.  The  issue  is  to  cover 
the  expansion  of  their  lumber  business  into 
a  paper  making  company,  with  a  150  ton 
newspaper  mill  now  being  built  at  Jon- 
quieres,  Que.,  in  the  Lake  St.  John  region, 
where  they  are  developing  15,000  horse 
power.  The  insurance  of  their  enormous 
holdings  of  timber  lands  against  fire  is  in¬ 
tended  as  additional  security  to  the  bond¬ 
holders.  It  covers  a  term  of  thirty  years. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  President  Taft,  has  begun  an  in¬ 
quiry  to  determine  whether  0,000  acres  of 
valuable  oil  lands  in  California  were  known 
to  contain  oil  when  patented  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway  Company.  If  such  is 
the  case,  suit  to  recover  will  be  instituted. 
President  Taft  decided  to  act  after  several 
conferences  with  Secretary  Ballinger  and 
the  attorney-general,  just  before  he  left 
Washington  on  his  trip  to  Panama.  Mr. 
Ballinger  and  Mr.  Wickersham  had  a  long 
conference  on  the  subject  again  November 
10.  The  allegation  has  been  made  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  that  thousands  of  acres  of  public 
lands  have  been  patented  to  individuals 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  contained 
oil  and  in  many  cases  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  corporations. 

Twenty-one  years  in  the  Rahway  Re¬ 
formatory  was  the  sentence  given  to  Henry 
It.  Anthony,  the  so-called  “boy  burglar,” 
by  Judge  Scott  in  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  November  11. 
Anthony  is  twenty-one  years  old.  His  home 
is  in  Passaic.  He  confessed  to  having 
robbed  seventeen  houses  in  Passaic  and 
Paterson  within  a  few  months. 

In  Burlington  New  Jersey’s  first  pros¬ 
ecution  under  the  new  forest  fire  law  was 
heard  in  the  local  court  November  11  be¬ 
fore  Magistrate  Smith.  Walter  Sloan,  of 
Chatsworth,  was  charged  by  State  Forester 
Gaskill  with  causing  a  fire  which  on  April 
16  swept  over  a  thousand  acres  in  Wood¬ 
land  Township.  Sloan  acknowledged  hav¬ 
ing  burned  off  a  portion  of  his  own  laud, 
but  he  claims  to  have  had  permission  from 
the  district  fire  warden  and  declares  his 
fire  was  extinguished  Thursday.  The  main 
fire  was  discovered  Saturday  morning.  The 
case  is  regarded  as  of  immense  importance. 
The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $200.  Magistrate 
Smith  reserved  decision  for  one  week. 


Fire  started  in  the  paint  room  of  the 
Coldwell  lawn  mower  works,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  November  11.  The  fh’e  spread  so 
rapidly  that  before  the  alarm  could  be 
sounded  the  entire  structure,  200  feet 
deep  and  300  feet  long,  was  in  flames.  The 
loss  will  reach  at  least  $200,000  and  over 
two  hundreds  hands  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  company  has  just  been  putting 
in  new  machinery. 

November  13,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a 
JWain  street  trolley  car,  filled  with  people 
on^^their  way  home  from  Saturday  night 


shop? 

freighl 


l^ing,  was  struck  by  a  westbound 
engine.  Twenty  persons  were  killed 
andTnai^P  were  injured.  The  conductor  was 
on  the  flagging  his  car  across.  Some 

box  another  engine  standing  on 

a  side  tra^k  obstructed  the  view.  It  is 
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said  the  approaching  train  sounded  no 
warning. 

Five  miners  were  killed  and  eighteen 
were  injured  in  an  explosion  November  11 
in  the  Shoal  Creek  Coal  Company’s  mine 
at  Panama,  a  mining  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  Montgomery  County,  Ill.  Fifty  men, 
working  in  the  section  of  the  mine  where 
the  explosion  occurred,  were  rescued.  Alto¬ 
gether  350  men  were  underground  at  the 
time,  but  300  of  them  were  in  no  danger. 
The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  not  known. 
The  dead  and  Injured  were  burned  by  the 
flames  of  the  explosion,  but  the  mine  was 
not  set  on  fire. 

The  case  of  Wright  vs.  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees  of  the  World,  which  may  in¬ 
volve  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  outstanding  fraternal  insurance, 
came  up  for  argument  on  November  14  in 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  at  Albany.  Alton  B. 
Parker  appeared  for  the  fraternal  society. 
A  brief  has  been  filed  by  George  W.  Miller, 
who  is  an  authority  on  legal  aspects  of 
fraternal  insurance  and  a  law  partner  of 
Representative  James  R.  Mann  of  Chicago. 
The  case  involves  directly  the  continued 
life  of  the  fraternal  system  of  insurance, 
for  the  reason  that  the  right  to  collect  from 
members  rates  adequate  to  provide  sound 
Insurance  is  at  issue.  Counsel  on  both  sides 
regard  the  outcome  of  this  case  as  mo¬ 
mentous  to  fraternal  insurance  throughout 
the  country,  which  is  held  by  upwards  of 
6,000,000  members.  This  case  of  Wright 
vs.  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  tiie 
World  originated  in  1904.  Dennis  L. 
Wright  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1905  was 
suspended  from  membership  in  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees  because  of  failure  or  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  membership  dues  at  rates  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Supreme  Council  because  the 
previous  rates  were  found  to  be  inadequate 
to  pay  the  cost  of  insurance  and  of  man¬ 
agement.  A  suit  was  brought  to  secure 
the  reinstatement  of  Wright  and  to  enjoin 
the  fraternal  association  from  changing  his 
dues  and  assessments.  The  case  has  been 
passed  upon  before  by  the  Appellate  Court, 
the  lower  court,  which  held  for  the  plaintiff, 
Wright,  being  reversed,  on  the  second  trial 
judgment  was  entered  for  defendant,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  this  was  again 
reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  On  the 
third  trial  the  plaintiff  again  won,  and  the 
hearing  is  again  on  appeal,  this  time  of  the 
defendant  society. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  Canada  announced  November  15  that  the 
Government  had  taken  drastic  measures  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  smuggling  of  Chinamen 
and  opium  into  Canada.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  designated  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  of 
British  Columbia  with  the  power  of  a  royal 
commissioner  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  frauds  recently  discovered  at  Van¬ 
couver.  it  was  found  there  that  hundreds 
of  Chinese  classed  as  “merchants”  were  be¬ 
ing  admitted.  A  casual  inquiry  disclosed 
the  fact  that  they  were  getting  into  the 
country  on  fake  papers  and  the  collector  of 
customs,  a  son  of  Sir  MacKenzie  Bowell, 
former  Premier  of  Canada,  was  suspended. 

In  large  cities  the  kinds  of  “has  been” 
eggs  known  as  “rots”  and  “spots”  have 
been  quite  extensively  used  for  food  pur¬ 
poses  mainly  by  bakers.  By  picking  out 
the  worst  of  the  black  spots,  and  a  saillful 
use  of  chemicals  it  was  possible  to  dis¬ 
guise  t)ie  flavor  of  these  eggs  so  that  they 
would  work  into  bakery  goods.  The  au¬ 
thorities  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
on  the  track  of  those  engaged  in  this  un¬ 
lawful  business  and  several  convictions, 
with  jail  sentences  in  some  instances,  have 
resulted. 

A  meeting  in  charge  of  the  Fostal  Prog¬ 
ress  League  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York, 
corner  Lafayette  and  Lispenard  streets, 
November  29,  at  2  P.  M.  Mayor  Gaynor 
and  others  are  expected  to  speak  on  the 
need  of  a  parcels  post.  The  secretary  of 
the  Postal  Progress  League  is  James  L. 
Cowles,  361  Broadway,  New  Y'ork,  who  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  information  and  litera¬ 
ture  to  all  interested  in  postal  progress. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Grange  opened  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  November  16.  Among 
the  legislative  matters  that  will  come  up 
for  consideration  will  be  Federal  aid  for 
highway  improvement,  the  parcels  post,  and 
a  more  stringent  enforcement  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  laws. 

The  supply  of  Canadian  turkeys  for 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  United  States  will 
be  less  than  half  the  usual  quantity  this 
year  on  account  of  the  blackhead  epidemic 
now  prevailing  in  all  the  turkey  growing 
sections  of  Canada.  Dr.  Higgins,  the  Do¬ 
minion  biologist,  says  that  disease  is  kill¬ 
ing  turkeys  by  ten  of  thousands  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  a  parasitical  disease  and 
gets  its  name  from  the  appearance  of  the 
comb  after  the  parasite  has  attacked  the 
birds.  The  disease  affects  the  digestive 
organs  and  in  most  cases  keeps  the  birds 
very  thin  and  scrawny  in  spite  of  heavy 
feeding.  In  some  cases  it  causes  them  to 
swell  abnormally  but  in  all  cases  it  ren¬ 
ders  them  unfit  for  marketing.  A  simple 
remedy  has  been  prescribed  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  sent  out  bulletins  announcing 
it  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  birds 
are  starved  for  two  days  and  then  they 
are  allowed  to  drink  a  mixture  of  water 
and  muriatic  acid.  Where  cures  are  af¬ 
fected,  however,  the  birds  are  still  too 
thin  to  be  killed  and  marketed. 

Representations  have  been  made  to  the 
British  Columbia  provincial  authorities  that 
special  and  drastic  measures  should  be 
taken,  either  by  the  offer  of  a  substantial 
bounty  or  otherwise,  to  secure  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  herds  of  wild  cattle  in 
the  vicinity  of  Masset,  in  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  Islands.  Latterly  these  have  not  only 
wrought  much  damage  to  the  property  of 
isolated  settlers,  invading  and  destroying 
their  young  orchards,  robbing  their  vegetable 
gardens  and  breaking  down  their  fences,  but 
have  viciously  attacked  both  men  and 
women  at  sight.  They  are  declared  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  any  other  wild  ani¬ 
mals  of  British  Columbia  with  the  sole 
exception  perhaps  of  the  grizzly  or  silver 
tip,  and  more  certain  to  charge  on  sight 
than  even  these.  Should  the  settlers  be 
successful  in  their  appeal  for  Government 
aid  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
Parliament  of  this  province  has  subsidized 
the  slaughter  of  animals  classed  as  domes¬ 
tic,  but  reverted  to  savagery.  For  years 
the  pioneer  settlors  of  Lillooet,  Kootenay 
and  portions  of  the  Okanagan  suffered  pe¬ 
riodically  from  the  incursions  and  depreda¬ 
tions  of  bands  of  wild  horses,  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  which  offered  most  exciting  sport. 
A  special  law  appeared  upon  the  statute 
book  of  the  province  providing  liberal 
bounties  for  the  destruction  of  wild  stal- 
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lions,  and  regular  hunts  were  arranged  by 
the  settlers  most  concerned  in  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  wild  horse  bands,  the  individual 
animals  of  which  were  as  a  rule  of  the 
shaggy  mountain  pony  class  and  almost  as 
sure  footed  and  expert  in  hill  climbing  as 
their  friends,  the  mountain  goats. 


APPLE  DAY  IN  THE  “BASHFUL  STATE.” 

The  Montpelier,  Vermont,  Board  of  Trade 
held  the  first  of  a  series  of  agricultural 
meetings  November  11,  with  “Apple  Day.” 
A  good  number  of  farmers  anti  city  people 
attended  and  a  most  helpful  discussion 
was  had.  The  principal  speakers  showed 
their  enthusiasm  and  imparted  much  of 
their  spirit  to  their  hearers,  and  when  the 
last  one,  Charles  T.  Holmes,  of  Charlotte, 
who  on  this  off  year  of  his  orchard  sold 
4,700  barrels  of  apples,  of  which  3,900 
were  hand  picked  and  only  280  barrels  of 
No.  2  quality,  was  kept  busy  answering  a 
fire  of  questions  for  an  hour,  which  showed 
that  he  had  not  grown  gray-haired  raising 
a  100-aere  apple  orchard  now  43  to  45 
years  old  without  learning  how  to  grow 
fine  apples  and  get  a  good  price  for  them, 
lie  reports  selling  apples  this  year  in  New 
York  at  $10  to  $14  a  barrel,  and  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  city  saw  his  fruit  in 
the  market  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Mr.  George 
W.  Perry,  of  Grand  Isle  County,  had  eight 
boxes  of  fruit  that  he  brought  here  from 
the  State  horticultural  meeting,  all  of 
which  took  prizes,  one  of  Spy  taking  a 
special  and  sweepstakes  prizes  amounting 
to  $20.  Professor  Cummings  advocated 
bringing  up  the  existing  old  orchards  to 
profitable  crops  by  pruning,  cultivation  and 
fertilization  while  waiting  for  new  trees 
to  come  to  bearing,  and  told  how  to  do  it. 
The  sentiment  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  that 
Vermont  could  and  should  be  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer  of  fine  apples,  and  that  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country  would  take  an  unlim¬ 
ited  quantity  of  this  fruit.  All  present 
thought  the  day  a  great  success. 

C.  B.  G. 


FARMERS’  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

Your  stand  on  the  express  and  commis¬ 
sion  business  is  commendable,  but  it's  like 
pouring  water  on  the  duck’s  back  to  drown 
it,  and  you  can  pound  away  until  you  go 
down  to  tlie  grave  without  accomplishing 
definite  results  on  the  old  lines  of  assault. 
When  the  producers  make  up  their  mind 
to  establish  commission  houses  in  the 
cities  where  they  can  send  their  products 
to  be  sold  by  agents  chosen  by  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  patrons,  who  shall 
receive  a  definite  per  cent  of  commission 
on  the  products  sold  by  them,  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  consumer  get  the  worth  of 
his  money  and  the  producer  his  rightful 
share  of  the  dollar.  w.  d.  c. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y. — Get  the  duck  cornered  where  it 
must  stand  and  you  will  get  it  if  you  use 
water  enough.  Yrou  cannot  get  farmers  to 
support  their  own  commission  houses  until 
they  realize  they  are  cornered  and  cannot 
escape.  We  intend  to  prove  this  fact  to 
them. 

RETURNS  ON  APPLES. 

Here  is  the  result  of  apples  sold  : 

10  barrels  apples  at  $2.50 .  $25.00 

Commission  .  $2.50 

Cartage  at  10  cents .  1.00 

Freight  at  10  cents .  1.00 

Cost  of  barrels  at  30  cents..  3.00 

- -  $7.50 

$17.50 

Leaving  $1.75  per  barrel  to  pay  for  pick¬ 
ing,  packing,  carting  to  station,  pruning, 
spraying  and  fertilizing,  besides  interest  on 
cost  of  thus  producing  the  apples  and  the 
ground.  B.  c.  T. 

Chester,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y.— These  returns  are  above  the 
average.  The  apples  probably  retailed  at 
$5  or  more. 


FREIGHT  AND  EXPRESS  RATES. 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  “Florists’ 
Review”  relative  to  express  rates  from 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. : 

“As  a  sample  of  express  charges,  in 
shipping  to  Chicago,  both  plants  and  vege¬ 
tables,  the  rate  is  $1  per  100  pounds  by 
express.  If  sent  by  interurban  electric 
cars,  via  Holland  or  Grand  Haven,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  boat,  getting  to 
Chicago  about  5  A.  M.,  the  rate  is  29  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  plants  and  25  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  vegetables — a  differ¬ 
ence  of  71  cents  to  75  cents  per  100 
pounds.” 

We  have  somewhat  the  same  proposition 
here.  The  express  rate  between  Chicago 
and  Saginaw  is  $1  per  100  pounds  (spe¬ 
cial),  the  first-class  freight  rate  is  37  cents 
per  100  pounds.  The  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
road  gives  passenger  time  on  freight  from 
Chicago  to  Saginaw,  so  frequently  wo  get 
freight  here  quicker  than  express,  allowing 
for  city  delivery.  The  special  of  $1  and 
the  first-class  of  37  cents  apply  on  plants, 
but  the  express  companies  charge  $1.50 
per  100  pounds  on  general  merchandise, 
while  the  railroads  make  money  giving 
special  service  at  37  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  any  first-class  freight.  In  the  case  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  which  hauls  its  Chicago 
freight  to  Saginaw  part  of  the  way  by 
passenger  train,  there  are  probably  a  lot 
of  express  shipments  coming  in  in  one  car 
at  $1.50  and  in  the  car  next  to  it  a  lot 
of  just  as  perishable  or  important  freight 
shipments  at  37  cents  per  100  pounds.  It 
is  truly  marvelous  what  the  country  at 
large  will  put  up  with,  isn't  it? 

Michigan.  H.  H.  gueene. 

R.  N.-Y'. — It  certainly  is,  but  the  end  is 
coming.  The  American  people  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  being  humbugged  and  robbed.  The  facts 
have  been  put  at  them  so  openly  and  bluntly 
that  it  is  a  mystery  why  they  do  not  fight 
for  parcels  post  as  they  would  for  trade. 


STREET  MARKETS  FOR  TURKEYS. 

I  notice  on  page  1,057,  where  you  de¬ 
scribe  how  turkey  raisers  are  mulcted  by 
middlemen.  Perhaps  a  description  of  how 
the  turkey  question  is  handled  hereabouts 
might  help.  A  large  number  are  raised  in 
this  vicinity,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
are  brought  over  from  Canada  each  Fall 
and  dressed  for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 
The  Rutland  Railroad  runs  a  poultry  spe¬ 
cial,  and  the  express  company  makes  a 
point  to  ship  a  large  number  by  distribut¬ 
ing  empty  express  cars  at  the  different  sta¬ 
tions,  and  before  the  anti-rebating  laws 
they  gave  substantial  rebates  to  encourage 
express  shipments.  Rebates  are  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  however.  When  the  rail¬ 
road  announces  the  date  of  its  train  local 
buyers  issue  hand  bills  stating  the  dates 


on  which  they  will  receive  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks  and  chickens.  I  enclose'  clipjnng 
containing  such  an  announcement  cut  from 
local  paper.  reople  with  turkeys  decide 
which  market  to  attend  and  dress  their 
fowls  the  previous  day.  The  buyers  are 
there  in  force  and  competition  is  keen.  The 
price  you  will  get  depends  on  quality  of 
stuff  and  ability  to  hang  on  and  banter. 
The  buyers  assort  and  pack  in  several 
grades,  and  also  accompany  their  shipments 
to  market.  The  great  bulk  from  here  goes 
to  Boston,  Mass.  Last  year  turkey  prices 
for  Thanksgiving  were  from  23  to  33  cents 
per  pound ;  this  year  people  with  extra 
fine  lots  expect  to  get  35  cents  per  pound. 

Lisbon,  N.  Y.  p.  e.  w. 

R.  N.-Y'. — The  advertisement  referred  is  a 
large  9x11  inch  display  and  gives  the  names 
of  14  dealers  who  will  be  on  hand  at  Og- 
densburg  to  pay  "highest  cash  prices.”  The 
poultry  must  be  drawn  clean,  and  directions 
for  killing  and  dressing  are  given.  There 
were  also  prizes  offered  by  the  Business 
Men's  Association  for  the  largest  turkeys 
and  for  the  men  who  travel  the  longest  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  sale  with  20  turkeys. 


FIGURES  OF  A  POTATO  CROP. 

I  have  been  quite  interested  during  the 
past  season  in  the  reports  on  crops ;  cost 
of  raising  through  to  sale  of  them,  and 
would  like  to  add  the  following  to  your 
list:  The  four  and  one-lmlf-acre  lot  which 
I  used  for  my  potato  crop  had  not  been 
cultivated  for  about  10  years,  and  had 
pretty  well  run  out.  It  was  plowed  the 
first  of  April,  left  till  the  second  wc<  k  in 
May,  then  harrowed  well  and  planted  on 
May  18  and  19 ;  1,000  pounds  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  was  used  to  the  acre.  Even 
growth,  kept  quite  clean  throughout  sea¬ 
son,  one  application  of  arsenate  of  lead. 
A  few  were  dug  the  first  of  September,  the 
remainder  with  machine  about  October '  10 
to  12.  The  list  of  expenses  and  receipts 
may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Following  the 
potato  crop,  the  piece  was  cleaned,  har¬ 
rowed  and  sown  to  rye.  It  is  just  through 
now,  coming  up  very  evenly ;  I  shall  plow 
it  under  in  the  Spring  and  try  potatoes 
again. 

Expenses  and  receipts  for  four  and  a 
half  acres  of  potatoes  (Green  Mountain)  : 


Plowing  and  harrowing .  $18.50 

Seed  (60  bush,  at  75c) .  45.00 

Planting  .  12.00 

Fertilizer  .  75.00 

Cultivating  and  hoeing .  20.00 

Spraying  .  4.00 


Digging  and  carting .  57.10 

$231.60 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels 
from  field,  counting  all  credits. 


450  bush,  at  aver,  of  60  ets . $270.00 

50  bush,  (seconds)  at  30  ets .  15.00 

30  bush,  (thirds)  at  25  ets .  7.50 

Balance  in  storage  .  150.00 


$442.50 

$231.60 


Credit  . $210.90 

Woodstock,  Conn.  m.  f.  h. 


FIGURES  FOR  A  CORN  CROP, 

I  have  just  read  on  page  1,024  what 
E.  P.  It.  of  Connecticut  says  about  raising 
corn  at  $9.40  per  acre  and  selling  it  at 
$50  for  a  60-bushel  yield.  I  must  say  he 
is  exceedingly  fortunate,  both  in  cost  of 
production  and  market  facilities.  Any 
western  farmer  or  any  other  farmer  would 
be  well  pleased  with  a  net  profit  of  $39.60 
per  acre.  The  question  is,  did  he  give  us 
all  the  figures?  Anyway,  he  did  not  include 
interest,  taxes,  depreciation  on  land  and 
equipment.  I  will  give  you  some  figures 
which  are  correct,  on  a  15-acre  field  which 
has  been  in  corn  51  times  out  of  58  years 
that  it  has  been  in  the  grower’s  family.  For 
the  past  five  years  this  field  has  averaged 
almost  90  bushels  per  acre.  Time  is  rated 
at  10  cents  per  hour  for  horse  and  20  cents 
per  hour  for  man.  Cutting  and  husking 
at  the  prices  current  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  are:  Cutting,  seven  cents  per  shock  ; 
husking  and  cribbing,  eight  cents  per  bushel. 

150  loads  manure .  $37.50 

Hauling  same;  two  horses,  one  man; 

140  hours  at  40  cents .  46.00 

650  pounds  4-8-6  fertilizer  and 

spreading  .  8.05 

(Fertilizer  put  on  a  40-row  strip 
as  an  experiment.) 

Plowing — three  horses,  one  man ;  62 

hours  at  50  <"uts . ..  31.00 

Harrowing — three  horses,  one  man  ; 

22  hours  at  50  cents .  11.00 

18  tons  ground  limestone  at  $2....  36.00 

Hauling  and  spreading — four  horses, 

two  men;  12  hours  at  80  cents...  9.60 
Seed  per  acre,  40  cents,  15  acres.  .  6.00 

Planting — two  horses,  one  man ;  14 

hours  at  40  cents .  5.60 

Cultivating  four  times,  110  hours 

at  40  cents .  44.00 

Cutting  540  shocks  at  seven  cents..  37.80 


Total  cost  of  15  acres  in  shock..  ..$272.55 
Average  cost  per  acre  in  shock....  $18.17 
Interest  and  taxes  on  laud  and 

equipment:  land  $100  per  acre..  8.00 
Husking  and  cribbing  two  acres 

which  were  in;  per  acre .  7.66 

Fertilizer  test  and  made  97  bush¬ 
els,  30  lb.,  and  94  bushels  15  lb. 

at  8  cents  per  bushel .  33.83 

Average  cost  per  bushel,  .355  cents. 

The  field  will  make  about  85  bushels  per 
acre.  If  ,we  count  the  fodder  at  15  cents 
per  shock  or  practically  equal  to  the  husk¬ 
ing  and  cribbing  we  reduce  the  cost  per 
bushel  .086  cents,  or  to  .269  cents  per 
bushel.  We  have  kept  an  itemized  ac¬ 
count  on  corn  production  for  several  years 
on  an  acreage  of  45  to  50  acres  annually, 
and  the  figures  here  given  are  very  reliable. 

In  looking  over  the  accounts  I  find  by 
leaving  out  the  manure,  fertilizer  and  lime 
and  the  work  connected  with  them,  that 
E.  P.  R.  and  I  do  not  come  far  apart  on 
other  items.  jno.  Cunningham. 

Ohio. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  article  referred  to  on  page 
1,024  gave  the  following  statement  of  cost: 

Plowing  (per  acre) . $2.20 

Harrowing  . 90 

Seed  and  planting .  1.70 

Cultivating  .  1.00 

Hoeing  .  2.00 

Cutting  .  1.60 

$9.40 

In  the  figures  for  that  Ohio  field  25 
cents  a  load  for  manure  is  very  cheap.  In 
the  East  we  could  hardly  put  that  at  less 
than  one  dollar  per  load. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIANKSG I VING  TllOUG J 1 TS. 

It  was  the  time  of  Autumn 

When  the  leaves  were  turning  brown — 

Green  to  yellow  and  pied  and  black ; 

And  some  were  tumbling  down. 

It  was  the  time  of  Autumn, 

When  fruits  are  gathered  in  ; 

Some  for  the  press,  some  for  the  vat, 

And  some  for  the  miller's  bin. 

Then  poor  men  fell  a-playing, 

For  their  work  was  o’er ; 

And  rich  men  fell  a-sighing 
That  they  could  play  no  more. 

For  the  Summer  is  a  merry  time. 

If  a  man  have  leisure  to  play  ; 

I5ut  the  Summer  is  a  weary  time 
To  him  that  must  work  all  day. 

Them  thanks  to  God  the  giver. 

Who  loves  both  great  and  small  ; 

To  every  one  he  sometimes  gives. 

But  to  no  man  giveth  all. 


employed  only  by  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  A  member  can  always  get  all  the 
excellent  help  she  needs  if  she  will  pay 
a  fair  price.  When  the  girls  join  the  so¬ 
ciety  they  are  placed  at  a  small  salary 
with  the  most  capable  housewives  in  the 
membership,  and  they  get  the  finest 
training.  The  girls  are  shifted  as  their 
skill  increases.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
emigration  of  girls  from  Germany  to 
this  country  has  almost  ceased  in  the 
last  year  or  so.  The  society  is  mostly 
supplied  by  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Bo¬ 
hemians  and  Slavs  nowadays.  This  is 
said  to  be  because  the  Germans  became 
aware  of  what  they  were  losing  and 
made  better  offers  to  their  servants.  Last 
year  3,400  persons  were  helped  in  some 
way  by  the  society  and  972  girls  were 
put  into  situations.  The  society  is  16 
years  old  and  was  originally  founded  to 
protect  immigrants  from  being  abused. 


The  rich,  who  careth  for  himself, 

Finds  after  pleasure  pain ; 

But  the  toiler,  whom  God  careth  for. 

Bests  and  is  glad  again. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

A  cooking  stove  designed  for  burning 
coke  is  a  new  household  appliance.  It 
is  said  by  its  introducers  to  be  much 
more  economical  than  a  coal  range,  free 
from  smoke  or  dirt,  and  to  give  an  ideal 
heat  for  all  cooking  processes.  We  have 
never  had  any  personal  experience  with 
coke,  but  know  it  is  used  in  heating 
large  buildings,  providing  steam  power, 
etc. 

* 

In  packing  away  white  Summer 
dresses  remember  that  if  wrapped  in 
dark  blue  paper  the  fabric  will  not  turn 
yellow,  no  matter  how  long  it  lies  by. 
It  is  often  possible  to  get  such  paper 
from  the  local  dry  goods  merchant,  as 
most  white  linen  and  cotton  goods  come 
from  the  mills  wrapped  in  it.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  wrap  rarely  used  table  linen 
in  such  paper. 

* 

One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  with  a 
beaver  hat  is  that  it  must  not  be  brushed. 
Brushing  mats  down  the  pile  and  it  soon 
becomes  sleek  and  flat,  entirely  losing 
the  soft  wooliness  that  is  the  beauty  of 
beaver.  The  beaver  hat  should  only  be 
shaken  to  dislodge  dust,  a  vigorous 
shaking  in  a  strong  current  of  air  cleans¬ 
ing  it  as  well  as  a  brushing,  while  leav¬ 
ing  the  soft  pile  undisturbed. 

* 

Here  is  a  baked  breakfast  dish  sub¬ 
stantial  enough  for  a  cold  morning:  To 
two  cups  of  seasoned  mashed  potato  add 
a  half-cup  of  hot  milk;  beat  thoroughly 
and  add  one-third  of  an  onion,  grated,  a 
tablespoon  fill  of  chopped  parsley  and  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  finely  chopped  cold 
cooked  ham.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  cover  the  top  with 
a  half-cup  of  cracker  crumbs,  moistened 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
and  put  into  a  hot  oven  for  15  minutes; 
remove  from  the  oven,  make  five  de¬ 
pressions  in  the  loaf  and  drop  in  each 
an  egg;  sprinkle  with  a  half-saltspoonful 
of  salt,  a  light  dusting  of  pepper  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  oven  just  long  enough  to 
“set”  the  eggs. 

* 

The  German  Housewives’  Society  of 
this  city  gives  yearly  prizes  to  domestic 
workers  with  good  records  for  contin¬ 
uous  service.  These  prizes  are  bracelets, 
rings  and  stickpins,  all  adorned  with  the 
society’s  emblem  of  a  busy  bee.  The 
first  prize  went  to  a  domestic  who  had 
been  14  years  in  one  position,  while  the 
second  had  a  record  of  10  years.  After 
four  years  in  one  situation  a  $10  gold 
piece  is  a  regular  prize.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  mutually  beneficial.  The  girls  are 
cared  for  free  of  charge  when  they  are 
ill,  they  are  placed  in  houses  with  mis¬ 
tresses  who  are  congenial,  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  when  they  come  to  this  country 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  if  they  are 
respectable  and  hard  working  their  rec¬ 
ord  entitles  them  to  demand  increases  in 
salary  at  stated  intervals.  The  girls  are 


A  Good  Fruit  Cake. 

Some  time  ago,  I  think  it  was  during  the 
Summer  of  1907,  you  printed  a  recipe  for 
fruit  cake  with  full  instructions  for  baking. 
Would  you  print  it  again? 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

The  following  is  a  tested  recipe  one 
of  our  friends  first  found  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer ;  the  directions  are  so  good  that 
they  are  worth  reprinting: 

To  make  a  really  good  fruit  cake  de¬ 
mands  the  leisure  of  two  days.  On  the 
first  day  seed  the  raisins,  slice  the  citron, 
brown  the  flour  and  measure  the  spices. 
On  the  second  day,  mix  and  bake  the 
fragrant  compound.  Be  very  careful  to 
beat  the  eggs  thoroughly,  whites  and 
yolks  separately.  The  oven  must  be 
well  considered.  Fruit  cake  should  be 
put  in  a  slow  oven,  as  it  requires  long 
baking  to  induce  a  richness  of  flavor. 
Keep  the  heat  as  regular  as  possible, 
and  do  not  open  the  oven  door  for  at 
least  10  minutes  after  it  has  been  put  in. 
When  opening  the  oven,  be  careful  that 
no  cold  draft  of  air  from  an  open  win¬ 
dow  or  door  strikes  in.  Do  not  slam 
the  oven  door  shut  or  jar  the  pan  by 
moving  it  unnecessarily.  Measure  every¬ 
thing  carefully,  using  a  cup  holding  half 
a  pint.  This  cake  is  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  and  it  improves  with  age. 
Take  four  cups  white  flour,  place  on  a 
baking  pan  and  set  in  an  open  oven  to 
dry  and  slightly  brown.  Stir  it  occasion¬ 
ally  and  cool  before  using.  Measure  one 
cup  butter  and  one  cup  of  sugar.'  Mix 
them  to  a  smooth  cream,  add  one  cup 
each  of  molasses  and  sweet  milk.  Beat 
four  eggs  separately,  the  yolks  until 
thick  and  the  whites  to  a  stiff  snow. 
Add  the  yolks  to  the  butter  and  sugar. 
Sift  the  flour  with  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
soda  (do  not  use  any  cream  of  tartar)  ; 
seed  and  chop  one  pound  raisins,  and 
slice  one-quarter  pound  citron.  Mix  the 
fruit  together,  and  stir  it  into  the  flour. 
Mix  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  and  a  whole  nutmeg  grated. 
Add  the  spices  to  the  butter  and  sugar 
mixture,  then  add  the  flour  and  lastly 
the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Have  ready  a 
pan  lined  with  three  layers  of  light 
brown  paper.  Pour  in  the  mixture  and 
bake  at  least  four  hours.  Should  it  be 
inclined  to  burn  on  top,  cover  with  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  paper  and  place  a  small 
pan  of  cold  water  in  the  oven.  When 
done  frost  it,  wrap  it  in  waxed  paper  and 
keep  in  an  earthen  jar  with .  a  close 
cover.  It  will  keep  for  a  year  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  standby,  not  too  rich,  yet 
of  perfect  and  exquisite  flavor. 

Meatless  Mincemeats. 

To  mention  a  meatless  mincemeat 
seems  rather  a  joke,  but  the  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  that  even  this  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  that  a  dessert  material  so  like 
the  original  delicacy  as  to  defy  detection, 
may  be  made  entirely  without  meat. 
And  this  with  the  price  of  meat  still 
soaring  skyward,  should  invite  atten¬ 
tion  and  investigation.  It  might  be  well, 
however,  to  repeat  the  warning  against 
letting  the  family  into  the  secret  of  the 
subterfuge,  since  many  imaginations  are 
so  great  as  to  affect  the  appetite  un¬ 


pleasantly  when  there  is  even  a  hint  of 
substitution.  Call  it  mincemeat  without 
the  adjective,  and  let  the  palate  pass 
judgment  without  bias.  Either  of  the 
formulas  given,  when  carefully  com¬ 
pounded,  will  satisfy  the  longing  for  the 
old-fashioned  mince  pie  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  at  no  great  expense. 

Nut  Mince. — Put  one  cupful  walnut 
meats  through  the  finest  cutter  of  the 
food  chopper,  and  two  cupfuls  sliced 
apples  through  the  coarsest.  Add  one- 
half  cupful  of  vinegar,  the  same  of 
water  or  fruit  juice,  one  and  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
cinnamon  and  allspice,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  cloves  and  salt,  and  one 
cupful  of  raisins  coarsely  ground  or  cut 
in  two  as  preferred.  Mix  all  together 
and  heat  thoroughly,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use.  This  quality  makes  two  large 
pies. 

Lemon  Mince. — Boil  six  lemons  until 
tender  enough  to  pierce  with  a  straw. 
Drain  and  weigh  them;  take  an  equal 
quantity  each  of  pared  and  cored  apples, 
seeded  and  chopped  raisins,  cleaned  cur¬ 
rants  and  finely  shredded  beef  suet;  one- 
half  their  weight  in  candied  orange  peel 
and  citron  and  a  quarter  of  their  weight 
in  sugar.  Cut  open  the  lemons,  remove 
seeds  and  chop  as  fine  as  possible.  Add 
to  all  one  small  nutmeg  grated,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  one  scant  teaspoon  ful  each 
of  mace  and  ginger,  one-quarter  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cloves  and  three  ounces  of 
crumbled  stale  macaroons  or  stale 
sponge  cake.  Add  sufficient  sweet  cider 
or  other  fruit  juice  to  moisten,  and  put 
in  jars.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
three  weeks. 

Mock  Mince. — For  four  pies  take  12 
crackers  rolled  fine,  one  cup  hot  water, 
one-half  cup  vinegar,  and  one  cupful 
each  of  molasses,  sugar,  currants  and 
raisins,  with  spices  to  suit  the  taste. 
Blend  thoroughly  and  bake  at  once. 

MAUDE  E.  S.  HYMERS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
B.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Economical  Dresses 

You  can  have  remark¬ 
ably  stylish  cotton  dresses 
ia  the  cost  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate  if  you 
select 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Silver  Grey  Prints 

These  calicodress-goods 
are  of  the  highest  quality 
—  recognized  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  over  65  years. 
The  cloth  is  well-woven 
and  durable  ;  designs  are 
new  and  artistic  ;  color  is 
rich  and  will  not  fade. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddy  stone  Mfg.Co.,  Philadelphia 

established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  youdoublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

•>>  Furnace  St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 

Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brilliant  BOO  candle  power  light. 

(•CfLSts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


From  Oven  Door 
to  Farm  House  Door 

That  sums  up  the  whole  story 
when  you  buy  soda  crackers  by 


name- 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 

As  soon  as  they  are  baked  they  are 
placed  in  moisture-proof  packages.  In 
this  way  they  are  kept  free  from  dust, 
damp  and  other  harmful  conditions. 

This  means  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  fresk,  clean,  crisp,  unbroken 
soda  crackers  no  matter  where  you 
buy  them  or  when  you  eat  them. 

They  come  in  five  cent  packages. 

( Never  sold  in  bulk ) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


y  io. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

A  smart  new  skirt  shown  in  No.  6773 
is  arranged  to  give  the  effect  of  box 
pleats  with  plain  panels  between.  The 
skirt  is  made  with  eight  gores  and  each 
alternate  gore  is  turned  under  to  form 
plaits  and  arranged  over  the  plain  gores 
to  give  the  effect  of  box-plaits.  The 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  left  of 
the  back.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  V/2  yards 
24  or  27,  or  4  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide 
when  material  has  figure  or  nap ;  6J4 


6773  Eight  Gored  Skirt, 

22  to  30  waist. 

yards  24  or  27  inches  wide  when  mate¬ 
rial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  lowest  edge  3J4 
yards,  2  yards  when  pleated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6773  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

The  small  pictures  show  6699,  fancy 
tucked  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3^4  yards  24  or  27,  2^4  yards  32 
or  2J4  yards  44  inches  wide  with  2l/2 
yards  of  banding.  6767,  girls’  double 
breasted  coat,  10  to  14  years.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  12-year  size 
is  6  yards  27,  3  yards  44,  of  2^4  yards 


52  inches  wide.  6721,  long  coat  with 
convertible  collar,  34  to  42  bust.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  for  long  coat  7  yards  24 
or  27,  4J4  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide ; 
for  short  coat  5*4  yards  24  or  27,  3}4 
yards  44  or  52  inches  wide.  6695, 
straight  plaited  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 

medium  size  is  8J4  yards  24  or  27,  7 
yards  32  or  5^4  yards  44  inches  wide. 
Width  of  the  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  4J4 
yards  or  2  yards  when  plaits  are  pressed 
flat.  6777,  bloomers  for  misses  and 
small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 

medium  size  (16  years)  is  4  yards  24  or 
27,  3  yards  36  or  2  yards  44  inches  wide. 
Price  of  each  pattern  is  10  cents. 


Renovating  a  Feather  Bed — Medical 
Book. 

Will  some  good  housekeeper  tell  me  what 
to  do  with  a  feather  bed  that  has  dust  in 
it?  Also,  where  can  I  find  a  household  doc¬ 
tor’s  book?  mbs.  c.  D. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  friends 
who  have  renovated  feather  beds.  We 
believe  the  feathers  and  tick  are  washed, 
but  are  unacquainted  with  the  process. 

There  are  many  household  medical 
books,  some  excellent,  some  very  ob¬ 
jectionable.  It  is  very  easy  for  an  inex¬ 
perienced  person  to  make  grave  errors 
in  diagnosis,  and  we  do  not  recommend 
the  use  of  anything  more  than  the  sim¬ 
pler  household  remedies  in  any  case. 
Still,  there  are  emergencies,  especially  in 
an  isolated  rural  home,  where  some 
medical  knowledge  may  save  life  itself, 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  domestic 
hygiene  and  sanitation  is  needed  by 
every  housekeeper.  One  of  the  best 
books  on  household  medicine  is  Black’s 
Medical  Dictionary.  It  contains  855 
pages  and  over  350  illustrations,  is 
handy  in  form,  clearly  written,  and  costs 
$2.50.  It  may  be  obtained  from  this 
office. 


Removing  Mildew. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  remove  mildew 
from  child’s  white  embroidered  dress?  I 
have  tried  buttermilk  with  no  success. 

mbs.  w.  P.  B. 

Mildew  is  a  mold  plant  which  grows 
in  a  warm  moist  place;  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth, 
but  if  left  destroys  the  fibers.  We  have 
removed  it  without  trouble  by  keeping 
the  fabric  wet  with  soapsuds  while  ex¬ 
posed  to  strong  sunlight.  The  sun  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  removing  mold.  Use 
strong  soapsuds,  a  layer  of  soft  soap 
and  pulverized  chalk,  or  moistened  chalk 
and  salt,  in  any  case  keeping  the  fabric 
in  full  sun.  We  have  never  used  butter¬ 
milk.  Bleaching  powder  or  Javelle 
water,  followed  by  rinsing  in  ammonia 
water,  may  be  tried  in  advanced  cases, 
but  the  faithful  use  of  strong  sunlight 
on  fabric  moistened  with  soft  soap  or 
soapsuds  has  removed  every  case  in  our 
experience. 


Keeping  Lemons. — On  page  941  S.  K. 
asks  how  to  keep  lemons.  Place  them  in 
a  covered  glass  dish  and  they  will  keep 
months.  Perhaps  an  inverted  glass  dish 
turned  over  them  would  do  as  well. 

J.  H.  G. 

I  know  the  night  is  near  at  hand, 

The  mists  lie  low  on  hill  and  bay, 

The  Autumn  sheaves  are  dewless,  dry ; 
But  I  have  had  the  day. 

Yes,  I  have  had,  dear  Lord,  the  day ; 

Where  at  Thy  call  I  have  the  night, 
Brief  be  the  twilight  as  I  pass 

From  light  to  dark,  from  dark  to  light. 

— Christina  Rossetti. 


A  Hot  Oven  in  Twenty  Minutes  with  the  STERLING  RANGE 

W 


ITH  your  present  range,  can  you  start  with  a  cold  stove,  build 
a  new  fire,  and  get  a  baking  heat  in  twenty  minutes?  You 
can  with  the 


Sterling-*  Range 


The  draft  is  never  produced  by  the  stove — the  chimney  has  to 
furnish  that.  But  some  stoves  kill  even  a  good  draft,  because  they  are 
full  of  air  leaks.  The  STERLING  is  tight.  It  uses  all  the  draft  your 
chimney  can  give  it.  When  you  start  a  fire  in  the  STERLING,  it 
starts.  You  don’t  have  to  nurse  it  along,  or  wait,  or  worry. 

Our  booklet  tells  of  a  score  of  exclusive  features  that  will  interest 
you.  Get  a  copy  from  your  dealer,  or  send  the  dealer’s  name  to  us, 
and  we’ll  send  you  the  booklet. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

215  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sill  Stove  Works,  215  Kent  St ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  book  on  Sterling  Itanges  to 

My  Name . 

Address . . . State . 

My  Dealer's  Name . 


WASH  CLOTHES  WITH  AIR! 

IT’S  EASY  AND  BEST 

The  “conquest  of  the  air”  is  not  confined  to  flying  machines. 

We  have  been  using  the  great  natural  source  of  power  for  years  in 

Syracuse  “EASY”  Washer 

The  Vacuum  Washing  Machine 

It  works  like  a  pump.  When  you  press  down  on  the 
handle  the  air  funnel  forces  air  and  suds  through  the 
clothes.  Release  the  pressure  and  a  coil  spring  raises 
the  handle,  drawing  air  and  suds  up  through  the  clothes. 

Keep  up  this  easy  movement  and  the  washing  is  quickly 
done.  Clothes  cleaner  than  ever  beforo.  No  backache.  No 
rubbing,  swinging  or  rotating  of  heavy  clothes  and  water. 

So  easy  it  is  almost  like  play.  So  efficient,  you  will  be 
delighted. 

Built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Sanitary  galvanized  steel  tub. 

Heat  the  water  right  in  it.  Gas  or  alcohol. 

TRY  IT  30  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISK 

Wo  will  ship  one  to  any  woman  who  writes  for  it  on  30  days 
trial.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with  it.  return  it  at  our  expense 
within  30  days,  or  do  as  98<j  of  trial  users  do:  keep  it  and  pay  our 
low  price.  Write  at  once  for  free  booklet  of  laundry  recipes  and 
trial  order  form. 

DODGE  &  ZTTILIj, 

224-WDillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Or  EASY  WASHER  CO.,  Cor.  Bruce  and  Dundas  Sts.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm  ’SSktfi? 

without  pumping  expense,  with  an  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


PUMPS  WATER  WITH  WATER 

Gives  you  “running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it.”  No  expense  for  power;  no 
trouble  ;  no  repairs ;  water  raised  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  any  height.  No  trouble  or  expense  to 
maintain.  If  you  desire,  we  will  install  a 

C  ftQTED  Hlah  D  A  kl  and  guarantee 
T  UO  I  Ell  Duty  llAin  to  put  it  in  to 

t.  _ 1  -  vour  entire  satisfaction,  fora 

fixed  sum,  agreed  upon  in 
advance.  First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  us.  power  Specialty  Co. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York  , 


Let  Spear  Furnish  Your  Home 
v0n  Small  Monthly  Payments 


lliiisr 


Personal 
Word 

I  have  built  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit  upon 
my  knowledge  of  the 
average  man's  needs, 
and  because  it  is  the 
right  and  true  way 
I  am  able  to  say  that 
beautifully  furnished 
homelike  homes  aro 
now  at  your  command 
no  matter  where  you 
live  or  what  your  in¬ 
come.  I  personally 
guaranteo  every  word 
in  this  Ad  to  bo  true 
and  trust  you  will  send 
for  my  free  catalog. 
It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  It  will  show  you 
how  I  am  progressing 
in  my  ambition  to 
have  1,000,000  fam¬ 
ilies  say  of  me,  “Ho 
helped  to  furnish  and 
beautify  our  home" 

Spear  of  Pittsburg 


Send ybriKeBooR  of 


Sit  right  down  now  and  write  for  my 
big,  free,  bargain  catalog.  A  postal  will 
do.  You  can  lose  nothing  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  greatly  benefited.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  for  the  home,  shows  you  how 
to  save  money,  and  best  of  all  tells  you 
how  to  use  our  credit. 

Shopping  Made  Easy 

You  want  a  comfortable  and  beautiful 
home  — a  home  that  you  can  be  proud  of. 
My  business  is  to  make  this  easy  for  you. 
With  my  big  bargain  catalog  before  you, 
you  can  see  my  immense  stock  of  carpets, 
rugs,  lace  curtains,  portiers,  couch  covers, 
etc.,  in  actual  colors.  Also  furniture, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  dishes,  cutlery,  go- 

$0.75  Puts  sPear’s  Special  Plym- 
O -  outh  Range  In  Your  Home 

The  Spear  Range  that  has  created  so  great  a 
sensation.  Made  of  best  American  Blue 
Steel,  full  asbestos  lining;  extra  large 
oven,  19  inches  across.  Main  top  has  six 
8  inch  lids  and  is  made 


carts,  baby  carriages,  sewing  machines,  washing 
machines,  silverware,  clocks,  pictures,  iron 
and  brass  beds,  bedding,  —  in  fact,  every 
thing  needed  for  comfort  and  beauty.  The 
magnificentpicturesand  correct  descriptions 
enable  you,  right  at  home,  to  make  a  select¬ 
ion  even  more  easily  than  if  you  visited  my 
immense  show  rooms  in  Pittsburg,  New 
York,  or  Cincinnati, 


Don’t  Worry  About  Payments 

The  'Spear  Credit  System  was  invented 
for  YOUR  special  benefit.  Already  thous¬ 
ands  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  It  grades 
the  payment  according  to  the  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  customer  and  saves  you  money 
besides.  I  do  not  charge  you  for  trusting 
you  and  I  guarantee  a  big  saving  for  you 
on  every  article  you  purchase.  Do  not  de¬ 
prive  yourself  of  anything  you  need  for 
lack  of  ready  cash  and  do  not  lose  the  in¬ 
terest  on  your  money  by  neglecting  to  use 
our  credit.  Just  send  for  my  catalog  and 
select  what  you  wish  to  order.  You  can 
pay  for  the  goods  as  you  use  them. 

ship  all  goods  on  ap 


30  Days  Free  Trial  Jr0Vai.  Use  them  w&n 


of  extra  heavy 
cast  iron.  Price  $23.95,  $3.75  cash 

With  order,  balance,  $1.  75  monthly.  month  -nd  th(m  decide  to  keep 

them  or  return  at  my  expense.  You  canlose  nothing.  Ipaytho  „  BTUSSeilS  KUfJ 
freight  both  ways  if  you  decide  to  return  the  goods.  Re-  9x12 — $11.95  and  up. 
member  you  have  the  use  of  them  while  paying. 


$4.50 

Puts  Up  This 
Fine  Base  Bur¬ 
ner  In  Your  Home’ 

This  stove  is  built  to 
give  one-third  more  heat 
with  one- third  less  fuel 
and  never  before  has  so 
much  style,  beauty  and  qual¬ 
ity  gone  into  any  moderate 
priced  burner.  It  is  self-feed¬ 
ing,  double-heating,  with  a 
return  flue,  and  is  decorated 
with  a  wealth  of  heavy  silver 
nickel  of  exquisite  design, 
58  inches  high  and  burns 
hard  coal. 

Price  $27.55,  Terms— 
$4.50  cash  with  order, 
balance 
payable 
mon- 

thly-  /Slgg? 

“r 


Price 
(  Without 
j  Reservoir, 

SI  9.98 


paying. 

$11.65  Metal  Bed,  Spring,  Mattress  and  Pillows 

Spear  &  Co., 

Dept.  I9MM  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  COW  “GOLD  BRICK.” 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  wish  to  relate  a  clever  trick 
played  upon  a  farmer  in  this  locality  the 
other  day.  One  morning  just  at  day¬ 
break,  when  the  farmer  was  going  to 
his  barn,  a  man  came  along  the  road 
leading  a  cow  by  a  rope,  and  he  called 
to  ask  the  farmer  if  he  could  not  get  a 
little  chopped  feed  for  his  cow ;  she  was 
getting  weary  and  he  could  not  get  her 
along  any  further.  The  farmer  told  him 
he  might  put  her  up  and  feed  her,  and 
the  stranger  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  transferred  on  the  railroad  where 
he  worked  to  another  town  on  the  same 
line,  about  40  miles  down  the  road,  and 
he  was  leading  his  cow  from  the  old  to 
his  new  home.  He  also  expressed  his 
willingness  to  sell  the  cow  and  purchase 
another  at  his  new  place  of  residence, 
as  he  feared  she  would  cause  him  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  on  the  way,  judging  by 
the  way  she  was  acting.  She  was  a 
"splendid  Holstein  cow  to  freshen  in  a 
week  or  10  days,  and  was  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  It  appeared  to  the  farmer  as 
a  favorable  opportunity,  and  he  entered 
into  negotiations  as  to  the  price.  The 
stranger  asked  $50,  and  as  the  farmer 
feared  there  might  be  something  wrong 
as  to  her  qualities  and  habits,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  he  offered  him  $30,  though 
as  he  himself  told  me,  she  was  easily 
worth  $45  for  beef.  He  finally  got  the 
cow  at  his  own  price.  She  had  been 
stolen  from  a  pasture  some  15  miles  off, 
and  the  next  day  the  owner  called  and 
claimed  his  cow.  The  cow  was  worth 
$125,  and  had  been  bred  to  a  registered 
bull.  f.  w.  K. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  the  stranger  has  not 
brough  back  the  $30.  Beware  of  the 
man  with  the  cow ! 

CONCRETE  FLOOR  FOR  STABLE. 

Referring  to  inquiry  of  H.  A.  J. 
(page  1016)  concerning  concrete  floor 
for  stable,  will  say  that  we  have  a  root 
cellar  in  the  basement  of  our  bam  with 
two  box  stalls  for  horses  above.  The 
stable  floor  is  concrete  on  planking,  sup¬ 
ported  by  old  railroad  rails.  I  would 
suggest  that  H.  A.  J.  place  some  heavy 
smooth-coated  roofing  paper  over  the 
planking,  and  on  that  lay  a  two-inch 
coating  of  concrete  composed  of  one 
part  best  Portland  cement,  two  parts 
clean  sharp  sand,  and  three  parts  crushed 
stone  or  gravel,  such  as  would  pass 
through  a  five-eighths  or  three-quarter- 
inch  mesh.  The  roofing  paper  will  pre¬ 
vent  cracking  of  the  cement  if  the  planks 
swell  or  shrink  on  account  of  moisture. 
The  surface  of  this  concrete  should  be 
left  a  little  rough,  or  scratched  just  after 
setting.  After  it  becomes  hard  enough 
to  work  on,  put  a  skim  coat  (one  part 
cement  to  four  parts  sand)  one  inch 
thick  over  it,  trowelling  it  smooth.  If 
the  first  coat  of  concrete  has  become 
dry,  it  should  be  wet  again  before  the 
skim  coat  is  applied.  This  skim  coat  will 
close  all  cracks,  if  any,  in  the  undercoat. 
In  our  box  stalls  channels  were  made 
in  the  skim  coat,  after  it  began-  setting 
(or  if  the  concrete  is  stiff  enough  they 
can  be  made  as  it  is  laid),  about  one- 
half  inch  wide,  radiating  from  all  sides 
toward  a  point  on  one  side  from  which 
a  chute  of  concrete  carries  liquids  and 
manure  to  the  basement.  In  laying  the 
concrete  we  graded  the  floor  slightly  to¬ 
ward  this  point  for  this  purpose.  A 
trap  door  (in  the  plank  flooring  laid  on 
the  concrete)  placed  over  this  chute  al¬ 
lows  easy  cleaning  of  the  stalls.  The 
plank  flooring  should  be  made  in  sec¬ 
tions,  cleated  at  ends  or  underneath,  so 
that  it  can  be  taken  up  in  order  to  clean 
the  concrete  floor  occasionally. 

In  connection  with  this  I  would  add 
that  our  entire  stable  has  a  concrete 
floor.  There  are  two  rows  of  stalls 
with  feed  alley  between.  In  the  rear  of 
each  row  is  a  channel  in  the  concrete, 


wide  and  shallow,  with  a  fall  of  l/&- inch 
to  foot  running  to  a  chute  into  the 
basement.  Along  this  liquids  run  off, 
and  manure  is  shoved  in  cleaning  out. 
In  the  stalls  the  concrete  has  a  fall  of 
one  inch  from  under  the  mangers  to  this 
channel,  and  is  grooved  lengthwise  to 
allow  liquids  to  run  off  under  the  plank¬ 
ing.  In  the  stalls  are  plank  floors  or 
platforms  over  the  concrete,  made  loose 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  up  to  clean 
out  underneath.  They  are  made  by  using 
cleats  one  inch  thick  at  manger  end,  IV2 
inch  thick  in  the  center  and  two  inches 
thick  at  rear.  Thus  the  inch  fall  from 
front  to  rear  is  compensated  for,  and  the 
horse  has  a  level  floor  on  which  to 
stand.  When  it  is  desired  to  clean  out 
the  stall,  the  platform  can  be  pulled 
back  so  as  to  clear  the  manger  and  then 
turned  up  on  one  side  against  the  stall 
partition  while  the  cleaning  is  being 
done.  D.  H.  AYERS. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHICKEN  BUSINESS. 

The  retail  price  of  meat  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  for  some  time  in  this  country. 
Farmers  do  not  get  as  much  for  their  live 
stock  as  they  should,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  day  of  cheap  meat  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  has  gone  by.  There  are  many  who 
wonder  how  American  society  is  to  meet 
this  change.  We  are  most  likely  to  fol¬ 
low  history  as  made  in  Europe,  where  with 
the  increased  price  of  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  the  majority  of  the  people  have  been 
obliged  to  change  their  diet  and  either 
eat  more  poultry  or  become  to  a  greater 
extent  vegetarians.  To  show  how  this  is 
working  Consul  Yost  of  Paris  sends  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  feed  consumed  in  that  city.  It 
seems  that  the  flesh  of  horses  and  mules 
is  consumed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Last 
year  29,700,000  pounds  of  horse  and  mule 
meat  was  eaten  in  Paris.  Dealers  who 
handled  this  meat  are  compelled  by  law 
to  show  that  they  do  so  by  means  of  the 
sign  of  a  horse’s  head  in  front  of  their 
place  of  business.  The  total  value  of 
meat  consumed  for  the  year  was  over 
$10,000,000,  while  that  of  poultry  was  $9,- 
788,000.  Fish  was  consumed  to  the  value 
of  over  $4,000,000,  oysters  running  over  a 
million  more.  Over  $8,000,000  worth  of 
butter  was  eaten,  and  about  $6,000,000 
worth  of  eggs,  with  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  vegetables.  There  were  also  consumed 
over  46,000,000  pounds  of  fruit  and  37,- 
000,000  pounds  of  cheese.  It  will  thus 
appear  that  the  French  consumed  less 
meat  and  more  of  poultry,  eggs,  cheese, 
fish  and  vegetables.  This  is  probably  to 
be  the  outcome  in  this  country.  That 
means  a  gx-eater  future  than  ever  for  the 
business  hen,  for  the  poultry  of  the  coun¬ 
try  can  more  quickly  supply  a  shortage 
of  food  than  can  any  other  department 
of  live  stock.  In  fact  with  the  present 
tendency  of  prices  and  the  tastes  and  hab¬ 
its  of  the  people  there  is  nothing  in  sight 
to  indicate  that  the  poultry  business  can 
ever  be  overdone.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  evident  that  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  the  flesh  of  poultry 
and  their  eggs.  That  is  what  has  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout  Europe,  for  over  there, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  hen  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  poultry  business,  meat 
starvation  would  have  threatened  the  peo¬ 
ple  long  ago. 


Collar  Gall. 

I  have  a  horse  which  has  a  gall  on  his 
right  shoulder  about  the  size  of  a  nickel. 
I  have  used  gall  cure,  but  it  fails  to  do  any 
good.  Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for 
it?  w.  b.  s. 

Have  the  dead  skin  or  “sitfast”  cleanly 
removed  by  dissection  ;  then  the  wound  will 
quickly  heal  if  wetted  several  times  a  day 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  one  ounce  of 
sugar  of  lead  and  six  drams  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  in  a  pint  of  water  to  be  well  shaken 
each  time  it  is  used.  a.  s.  a. 

Roaring. 

I  just  purchased  a  pair  of  three-year-old 
colts,  and  have  broken  them ;  one  pants 
some  and  in  so  doing  makes  quite  a  loud 
noise,  something  like  a  whistle.  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  a  horse  that  does  this? 
One  veterinary  said  it  would  wear  off,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  will.  Maybe  you  might 
call  her  a  roarer.  c.  v.  p. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  cure  other  than  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  arectynotomy  when  a  horse  is  a 
confirmed  “roarer”  (laryngeal  hemiplegia) 
from  paralysis  of  the  cartilages  and  vocal 
cord  of  the  larynx.  In  beginning  cases  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  abort  the  paralysis 
by  blistei-ing  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear 
with  cerate  of  cantharides  and  administer¬ 
ing  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in  water 
twice  daily  for  four  or  five  successive  days 
a  week  for  several  weeks.  a.  s.  a. 


Do  Not  Send 
Your  Money 
To  Any  One 

Do  Not  Pay  Freight.  Do  Not  Risk 
One  Cent  On  Anybody’s  “Game.” 

You  can  have,  free  of  cost  for  trial, 
a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 

The  World’s  Best 

Cream 
Separator 

This  offer  is  madeto  you 
by  the  largest  cream 
separator  factory  in  the 
3333535  world jind  the 
oldest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Our  famous  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  are 
used  in  every  dairy  section 
of  the  earth,  are  sold  on 
their  merits  and  guaran¬ 
teed  forever.  We  can 
afford  to  make  this 
guarantee  and  to 
make  this  trial  offer  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been 
building  cream  separa¬ 
tors  for  thirty  years 
and  our  Tubular  Separators  are  re¬ 
cognized  as  The  World’s  Best  Write  for 

Catalog 
No.  153 
and  full 
partlcu- 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Til. ,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Portland, Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


PE 


EHONS 


ERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  years  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 


E  L  WO  O  I>  S. 
170  South  Street, 


AKIN 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MAKES 

FOE  SALE  AT  THEIR  BEAL  WORTH 

JAY  GELDER,  RIVERLAND  FARM.  KANONA,  N.  Y. 


CO  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

Uu  at  fanners'  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  I’euna.  RR.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


:  DOGS  s 


pm  I  tr  nil  nP-From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIC  lUrO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Write  for  price 
list,  it’s  free.  I>E  KLKINE  BROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 


TP  n  n  rTC—Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
rCnilLlu  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  SPENCER,  OHIO. 


fS  II  E  3D 


Rams  for  Sale  ^tered  Sljropsmr0 


year-olds. 


yearlings  and  two- 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire  hams  ani>  ham  i.amks,  good  and  strong, 
bred  from  imported  prize-winning  stock.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Wellesley  Island  Farms,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 


— 100  yearling  ewes ;  40 
yearling  rams.  Price  and 
’AN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 

breeding  right.  FREDA 


Highiand  Stock  Farm  Shropshires 

I  am  now  offering  some  very  fine  Ram  and  Ewe 
Lambs  for  sale.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


TUNIS  SHEEP 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERSON, 


—Get  a  start  now  with  this  very 
hardy  and  money-making  breed. 
Prices  reasonable, for  both  sexes. 

Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

^T'ol  Shropshire  or  Southdown  U-S 

the  money?  We  are  offering  some  very  choice  ones 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  New  York 


[1  i  SWINE  :  :  :  | 

Brookside  Berkshires. 

Have  a  few  extra  nice  yearling  Sows,  and  spring 
and  fall  Pigs  of  both  sex;  also  one  Sow  three  years 
old,  sired  by  “Premier  Longfellow,”  which  I  offer 
cheap.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


f  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-in 

each  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Kecord 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  This  speaks  for  itself.  H.C.  &  II. B.  llarpending,  Dundee,  N.Y* 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred  for  spring  farrow.  August  and 
September  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten. 

.  .  .  Catalogue  on  application  .  .  . 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  R?,,  SCS 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Whe.v  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165*167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


[daihy  cattle 


Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves 

1320.00  TO  $23.00 


pHEAPER  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere, 
quality  considered.  Write  for  photograph* 
and  particulars.  We  also  offer  special  bargains 
in  cows  bred  to  our  great  King  Segis  Beets 
Korndyke.  Address, 


HILLHURST  FARM,  Rivenburgn  ..ros.,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


K'Sft  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
•  A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ONTARIO  VAN  FRIESLAND  DE  KOL 

BULL  CALF,  three  months  old;  sire.  America 
De  Kol  Burke;  dam.  Woodcrest  Van  Friesland, 
over  21  pounds.  Price,  $75  crated  f.  o.  b. 
Charlotte.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVERllALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Lunt,  Owner  John  J.  Eden,  Manager 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEl  N-FRI  ESI  AN  ASS'N  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  SECY,  BOX  105.  BRATTLEBORO.VT. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down^orrca“”‘LS”J 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


knyo°w  dt°hna°t  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852 

A.  J.  C.  C.t  is  one  of  the  best  "butter  bred"  bulls 
in  the  world,  investigate.  Then  order  one  of  his 
young  sons  before  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  over  three 
months  old  on  hand  at  present.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -:-  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 


READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT;  15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  3 

n - - - - mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  4  Bulls 

2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  Lincoln  Bucks  1  to  3  yrs.  old.  Lincoln. 
Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Down  Lambs  both  sexes.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make 
your  own  selections.  Edward  Walter,  Weit  Chester,  Pa. 


RAM  AWAY  PATTI  C— Largest  herd  in  Michigan, 
OALLUWAI  uA  I  I  LC  Milk  and  Beef  strain,  stock 
for  sale.  Chamberlin  &  Son,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 


Millr  ProdiTrArc  for  New  "York  City  market 
1T111H  riUUULCli  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


:  JS  '\A7‘  I  3NT  DE3 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


01bs-9TToirftis 

Jersey  Reds  fatten  easily  ft  quickly. 

JSmall-boued,  long-bodied,  vigorous 
&  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed.  Have 
some  choice  offerings  now.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices.  Arthur  J- 
CoLLiNs^o^t^Ioorestown^^Jj 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry. Writefor 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 


SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

is  offering  a  few  choice  six  and  eight  weeks’ 
old  registered  Berkshire  pigs,  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  and  breeding,  for  $12.50  each. 

A.  F.  JONES,  Box  117,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 


A  BERKSHIRE  OR  DUROC  PIG  given  for  a 
few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PEXNA.  BERKSHIRE  00.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa, 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS-2to  4  mos..  $6  to  $10.  Collie  pups,  $3 
to  $5.  Bitches  bred  $10.  White  Holland  and  Bronze 
Turkeys  $3.50.  W.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


OHIO  DUROC  P16S  $8~  S/V  *W  EEKSL "  D  e  Graf  f *0° 


THE  HIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 
„  w  . „  _  _  _  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
\ r»c  anfl  ftllt.e  for  saIa  at  r!1  times. 


IUR0CS 


OHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex- 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BAKNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Hog  Troughs  $1.00 

Fine  young  English  Yorkshire  Boar.  Also 
young  pigs. 

CHAS.  H.  EMENS,  -  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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THE  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.:  Am  enclosing  photograph  of  Bloomingdale  Hengerveld 
Ormsby,  No.  88658.  This  young  cow  made  last  winter  as  a  Jr.  3  yr.  old  31.46  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and 
127.82  lbs.  butter  in  30  days,  her  milk  averaging  4.88%  butter  fat  during  test.  She  holds  the  world’s  Jr. 
3  yr.  old  record.  I  also  enclose  photo  of  Bloomingdale  Hengerveld  Ondinc,  No.  84328,  who  made  as  a 
2  yr.  old  19.10  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  as  a  3  yr.  old  25.31  lbs.,  as  a  4  yr.  old  26.57  lbs.  and  107.86  lbs.  in 
30  days,  her  milk  averaging  3.94%  butter  fat.  These  cows  were  fed  during  these  tests  on  a  grain  ration 
part  of  which  was  Sherwin-Williams  Linseed  Meal,  which  we  have  used  for  several  years  and  find  it  not 
only  to  be  an  excellent  quality  of  meal,  but  a  very  good  addition  to  any  ration.  In  fact,  we  are  using 
it  right  along  in  our  herd.  A.  A.  Cortelyou,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.;  We  enclose  photograph  of  the  Imported  Jap,  No. 75265,  in 
his  5  year  old  form.  Another  photograph  is  of  St.  Lambert’s  Riotress,  a  much  more  than  ordinary 
cow.  She  was  17  years  old  on  the  9th  of  July  last,  and  in  her  17  year  old  form  made  a  record  of  7328  lbs. 
of  milk  and  482  lbs.,  13  oz.  of  butter.  The  price  of  your  meal  is  60  cts.  higher  than  the  market  quota¬ 
tion  for  other  Linseed  Meal,  but  believe  it  is  worth  the  difference.  You  may  ship  us  a  carload  at  once. 
All  our  calves  eat  ground  oats  and  Linseed  Meal. 

Meridale  Farms,  Ayer-  &*  McKinney,  Props,  Meredith,  N.  Y, 


Correct  Feeding 

will  make  your  stock  produce  more 

TT  is  possible  for  you  to  raise  stock  that  will  command  the  highest  market  prices. 

Healthy  cattle  are  always  producers.  Correct  feeding  must  supply  in  the  right 
quantities  the  food  elements  which  build  flesh,  enrich  the  blood,  strengthen  the 
bones  and  aid  the  animal  organism  to  perform  all  its  functions  regularly  and  with 
the  least  expense  of  energy.  The  deficiencies  of  home-grown  feeds  must  be  over¬ 
come  in  concentrated  form.  The  food  having  the  highest  percentage  of  protein  and 
fat  and  the  lowest  proportion  of  fibre  will  most  nearly  approximate  the  ideal  standard. 


SHERWIN 
L INSEED 

t  * 


Williams 
Oil  Meal 


has  made  some  remarkable  records  under  the  scientific  tests  of  leading  state 
experimental  stations.  The  facts  they  have  established  have  been  confirmed 
in  practice  by  many  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  dairymen  and 
breeders.  The  results  of  tests  made  by  the  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Note 
the  exceptionally  high  proportion  of  nutrients  and  the  low  proportion  of 
fibrous  matter  found  and  draw  your  own  conclusions  : 


Crude 

Protein 

Crude 

Fat 

Crude 

Fibre 

Found 

Guaranteed 

Found 

Guaranteed 

Found  Claimed 

Ohio,  -  - 

-  33.69 

33.00 

15.29 

6.00 

7.30 

8.00 

Pennsylvania, 

36.38 

33.00 

8.90 

6.00 

7.49 

8.00 

Indiana-  - 

-  35.07 

33.00 

9.00 

6.00 

not 

shown 

8.00 

To  all  those  intelligently  interested  in  the  scientific  analysis  of  feed  stuffs 
and  its  important  bearing  upon  economical  and  productive  cattle  raising 
these  figures  will  demonstrate  conclusively  the  rich  feeding  qualities  of 
Sherwin- William  Linseed  Meal.  Compare  these  figures  with  those  claimed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  other  grain  feeds  and  let  your  good  judgement  de¬ 
cide  on  its  merits  the  feed  which  will  insure  the  utmost  efficiency  and 
milk-producing  ability  in  your  own  stock.  Whether  you  have  one  ani¬ 
mal  or  a  thousand  the  effect  is  the  same.  The  feed  that  produces  the 
most  healthy  condition  is  the  feed  you  want. 

An  Interesting  Comparison 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  other  feeding  systems  are  equally  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  Linseed  Meal.  There  are  others  who  are  influenced  by  the  lower 
prices  of  other  feeds  and  cannot  see  that  the  difference  in  price  can  be 
made  up  by  what  they  believe  to  be  only  a  slight  difference  in  their  com¬ 
parative  feeding  values.  If  you  are  one  of  these,  you  will  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  interesting  n  many  ways.  It  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1910  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LINSEED  MEAL  DEPT. 

645CANAL  ROAD  to2»  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


the  comparative  average  proportions  of  nutrients  and  fibrous  matter  (waste) 
of  the  more  commonly  used  feeds.  Remember,  these  are  unbiased,  official 
figures. 

Next  compare  the  figures  on  the  average  standard  of  Linseed  Meal 
shown  below  with  those  in  the  opposite  table  and  note  how  far  Sherwin- 
Williams  Linseed  Meal  excels  the  average  standard.  Then  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  why  many  of  the  best  feeders  in  the  country  prefer  S-W  Meal  to 
any  other  brand. 


Per  cent 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Percent  Percent 

Protein 

Fat 

Fibre 

Protein 

Fat 

Fibre 

Red  Clover  Hay,  12.4 

4.5 

21.9 

Wheat  Bran 

16.0 

4.0 

8.1 

Alfalfa  Hay, 

-  14.3 

2.2 

25.0 

Malt  Sprouts 

23.2 

1.7 

10.7 

Corn  (Dent) 

-  10.3 

5.0 

2.2 

Linseed  Meal 

y 

Oats  -  -  - 

-  11.8 

5.0 

9.5 

(Old  Process) 

j  32.9 

7.9 

8.9 

Why  S-W  Linseed  Meal  Excels 

The  best  quality  of  Linseed  Oil  for  Paints  and  Varnishes  is  pressed  from  the  seed  at 
low  temperature.  This  is  known  as  the  “Old  Process”  and  is  the  way  we  crush  the  oil 
used  in  our  Paints  and  Varnishes.  It  prevents  the  mucilaginous  matter  being  pressed  into 
the  oil  where  it  is  a  detriment  and  leaves  it  in  the  meal  where  it  is  a  benefit.  Instead  of 
being  dry  and  nbrous,  S-W  Linseed  Meal  is  rich  in  nutrition  and  health-building  qualities. 

One  of  the  best  indorsements  we  can  offer  is  that  of  the  famous  breeders  of  Holland, 
who  annually  purchase  hundreds  of  tons  of  S-W  Meal  Cake,  paying  a  premium  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  using  the  products  of  the  European  markets.  The  photographs  and  letters  shown 
above  are  from  well-known  American  dairymen  and  feeders  who  have  grown  enthusiastic 
over  the  results  obtained  with  S-W  Meal. 

Don't  delay.  Write  today  for  quotations  and  the  free  Feeders'  Booklet  referred  to  below. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
for  free  58-page  booklet 
containing  correct  bal¬ 
anced  rations  for  every 
purpose.  You  cannot 
duplicate  it  for  valuable 
information. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
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Send  me  free  book  on  Linseed  Oil  Meal  and  Cake  and 
quote  prices  in . lots. 

Name . 


; 

Address 


Town 


State 


aioe 


THE  RURA-Ii  NEW-YORKER 


November  26, 


A  CHEAP  AND  HEALTHY  POULTRY 
YARD. 

The  essential  features  in  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  are  clean  quarters,  grass  and  exer¬ 
cise  ;  coops  that  are  easy  to  clean,  easy 
to  feed  and  not  expensive  to  make. 
After  many  years  of  study  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  all  the  different  kinds  of 
poultry  houses  I  find  the  following  plan 
is  the  simplest  and  by  far  the  best,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  snowy  period  of  Winter, 
when  the  birds  and  yards  can  be  placed 
in  an  open  shed  facing  south.  The  yards 
are  built  in  sections  four  feed  wide,  two 
feet  high  and  16  feet  long. 

One  or  20  sections  can  be  placed  end 
to  end  and  the  length  of  the  yard  is 
only  limited  by  your  boundary  or  what¬ 
ever  else  there  is  to  restrict  you.  A 
grass  and  clover  field  is  the  best,  but 
when  I  started  my  yards  they  were  on 
corn  stubble  and  a  fine  grassy  yard  has 
grown  without  seeding  in  two  years. 
The  materials  are  kept  in  all  lumber 
yards.  Six  arbor  laths  1x2x16  white 
pine  finished  and  free  from  knots  and 
other  weak  spots,  cost  about  25  cents 
each,  will  make  the  frame.  The  sides, 
ends  and  top  can  be  made  up  of  plaster 
laths  nailed  one  inch  apart  for  small 
chickens  and  \l/i  to  two  inches  for  adult 
fowls.  Porch  lattice  strips  are  neater, 
better  and  a  little  more  expensive,  but  if 
painted  would  make  a  neater  appearance 
and  be  more  lasting.  The  end  section 
should  be  closed  at  the  ends  with  a  slid¬ 
ing  door  to  shut  all  birds  in  when  mov¬ 
ing  yards ;  intermediate  sections  are 
braced  on  the  ends  and  left  open  other¬ 
wise. 

The  top  of  each  section  should  have 
four  feet  closed  with  light  lumber  or  a 
sheet  of  galvanized  iron  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  shade  for  the  fowls  on  warm  days. 
For  brooder  yards  these  sections  should 
have  the  whole  top  covered  with  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  or  light  lumber  and  it  will 
save  much  loss  from  sudden  showers, 


CHEAP  POULTRY  YARD.  Fig.  472. 

but  make  them  light  enough  to  move 
easily.  The  roosting  room  should  be 
four  feet  square  and  two  feet  high  with 
two  roosts  and  open  at  the  top  like  a 
box.  These  coops  are  easy  to  move  by- 
just  dragging  them  along.  They  will 
hold  12  or  14  Leghorns  and  have  roost¬ 
ing  coops  enough  to  accommodate  vour 
flock.  Laying  houses  are  the  same  size 
with  four  nests  on  each  side  opened  at 
the  top.  These  houses  should  be  closed 
at  the  evening  feeding  time  to  stop  birds 
from  roosting  in  the  house  or  nests.  Dry- 
mash  hoppers  are  kept  in  another  house 
of  the  same  pattern  and  each  house 
should  have  one  or  more  sections  be¬ 
tween  them. 

These  yards  make  ideal  Leghorn  yards 
(they  are  always  in  their  own  place  and 
not  scratching  at  your  neighbor’s  gar¬ 
den),  which  is  their  greatest  recommen¬ 
dation.  I  am  a  trucker  and  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  chickens  do  me  more  harm  than 
all  the  bugs.  Each  morning  a  little  grain 
is  thrown  in  the  end  section,  and  when 
all  the  birds  are  in  close  the  slide  and 
then  move  each  section  over  sideways 
till  all  are  on  the  clean  grass,  then  move 
the  end  section,  birds  and  all,  taking 
care  not  to  pinch  their  toes,  but  they  are 
usually  too  eager  for  the  new  grass  to 
get  their  toes  pinched. 

Roosting  houses  should  have  no  bot¬ 
tom.  Laying  houses  have  only  wire  net¬ 
ting  on  bottom  of  the  nests  to  keep  in 
the  straw  when  moving  the  house.  The 
dry  mash  feeding  house  should  have  a 
wood  floor.  Water,  grit,  shells  and  char¬ 
coal  can  be  kept  in  tomato  cans  or 
lard  pails  on  the  outside  of  the  yards 
where  the  birds  can  reach  them  easily 
by  putting  their  heads  through  the  slatted 
sides  of  the  yards,  and  the.  feeder  can 
see  at  a  glance  if  each  pail  is  full.  The 
water,  grit,  etc.,  will  always  be  free  from 
droppings,  which  is  never  the  case  when 
these  utensils  are  kept  inside  a  poultry 
house.  The  ground  will  have  grown 
up  to  grass  in  about  two  weeks’  time 
when  you  can  move  the  yards  back  to 
their  original  place  and  move  over  daily-, 
a  task  that  will  but  take  about  two  min¬ 
utes  per  section  at  the  most. 

Every  two  years  the  plot  should  be 
plowed  and  used  for  a  garden  and  a  new 
piece  seeded  to  Blue  grass  and  White 
clover  the  year  previous  to  being  used 
as  a  poultry  plot.  There  will  be  no 
waste  of  fertilizer  in  those  droppings  on 
the  living  sod.  In  the  cut,  Fig  472,  de¬ 
tails  of  this  plan  are  shown. 

New  Jersey.  R.  thomas. 


BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  FOR  MAINE  SHEEP¬ 
MEN. 

In  my  opinion  the  prospects  never  looked 
brighter  for  the  sheep  industry  than  they 
do  at  present.  Last  March  we  organized 
at  Madison  the  first  sheep  breeder’s  asso¬ 
ciation  ever  organized  in  Maine  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  Somerset  and  Franklin  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association.  At  that  meeting 
there  were  less  than  20  present,  but  all 
were  very  enthusiastic.  The  next  meeting 
was  held  at  the  home  of  the  secretary, 
Ernest  Hilton,  Anson,  in  June,  with  nearly 
50  present.  The  next  meeting  was  at 
Lewiston  Fair  Grounds  with  a  very  repre¬ 
sentative  gathering  of  sheep  men.  The 
last  meeting  was  at  Skowhegan  with  near¬ 
ly  100  present.  Prof.  Arkell,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  College,  gave  us 
some  good  practical  talk  on  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness,  also  a  demonstration  of  sorting  and 
grading  wool,  which  was  very  instructive. 
We  are  now  arranging  meetings  for  Frank¬ 
lin.  Androscoggin  and  Somerset  counties, 
and  1  can  see  that  this  association  is  help¬ 
ing  to  revive  the  most  neglected,  and  best 
paying  branch  of  the  live  stock  industry, 
for  we  cannot  keep  any  stock  that  will 
return  as  much  profit  as  sheep,  when  you 
consider  the  amount  invested,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  involved.  A  great  many 
people 'in  this  vicinity  this  season  who 
have  paid  no  attention 'to  breeding  or  feed¬ 
ing  have  sold  their  lambs  for  $4  each,  and 
the  ewes  have  sheared  .$1.50  in  wool,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $5.50  from  a  $3  to  $4  invest¬ 
ment.  Is  there  any  stock  that  will  return 
as  much  on  the  first  cost? 

You  ask  which  breed  is  the  best  suited 
for  Maine.  I  believe  that  any  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  will  thrive  here  when  given 
the  proper  care,  and  I  always  advise  any¬ 
one  who  asks  me  to  get  the  breed  that  he 
fancies  for  breeders  are  very  apt  to  give 
them  better  care,  and  the  better  care  and 
feed  the  more  profit,  the  same  as  any  other 
stock.  Neither  would  I  advise  starting 
with  purebreds,  unless  the  breeder  is  amply 
able,  or  has  some  experience,  not  that  I 
consider  them  harder  to  raise,  or  less  profit¬ 
able,  for  there  is  more  profit  in  purebreds 
than  grades,  but  the  average  farmer  does 
not  want  to  invest  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  get  purebreds.  Get  a  few  good  grades 
and  then  select  a  purebred  sire  of  the  type 
that  appeals  to  your  fancy,  and  stick  to 
that  type  until  you  have  got  a  uniform 
flock  of  the  type  you  like  best,  and  be  surt- 
your  rams  are  purebred.  Don't  use  a  grade 
sire  under  any  conditions. 

E.  E.  GIFFOIiD. 


COST  OF  KEEPING  A  COW. 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  has 
been  digging  out  figures  showing  the  cost 
of  handling  a  cow  for  one  year.  These 
cows  were  kept  in  three  different  counties. 
There  were  782  of  them.  The  labor  item 
included  time  spent  in  feeding,  bedding, 
cleaning  and  selling  milk  or  butter.  The 
average  cost  was  $17.03  per  cow.  That  is 
what  it  cost  to  care  for  one  cow  one  year 
and  pay  wages  to  hired  man  or  owner.  The 
cost  of  feed  for  a  year  averaged  $22.09, 
divided  as  follows :  The  cows  averaged  921 
pounds  of  grain  and  4,973  pounds  of  rough- 
age  for  the  year:  Grain,  $6.80;  roughage, 
$10.28;  pasture,  $4.92;  total,  $22.09.  Our 
eastern  farmers  will  wonder  at  this  low 
cost  of  feeding.  We  must  remember  that 
in  Minnesota  prices  of  grain  and  hay  arc 
about  half  of  what  New  York  farmers  pay. 
Thus  we  have  the  following  total :  Cost 
of  food,  $22.09;  labor,  $17.03;  interest  on 
investment.  $1.84 ;  total,  $40.96.  To  this 
ought  to  be  added  the  cost  of  sheltering 
the  cow,  which  would  be  figured  about  as 
follows:  A  barn  costing  $2,500  and 

sheltering  30  head,  would  last  50  years. 
This  means  $50  per  year  depreciation.  The 
annual  interest  on  investment  charge  is 
$76.50 ;  insurance,  $10,  and  painting  or 
repairs,  $25.  This  makes  $161.50,  an  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  shelter  per  head  of  $5.38.  This 
is  the  way  a  railroad  or  a  manufacturing 
plant  would  figure.  Now  those  cows  aver¬ 
aged  4,950  pounds  of  milk,  which  gave 
186.49  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  aver¬ 
age  value  of  the  income  from  a  cow  was 
$50.95.  Some  of  them  paid,  others  lost. 
If  we  should  add  the  cost  of  shelter  we 
have  a  total  of  $46.34.  In  New  York  the 
value  of  grain  and  hay  would  be  at  least 
$15  more  than  in  Minnesota,  or  a  total  of 
$61.34  to  keep  the  cow  one  year.  The  best 
of  the  cows  in  Minnesota  gave  milk  worth 
$69.97  in  one  year  while  the  poorest  gave 
$28.86. 

While  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Michi¬ 
gan  but  a  short  time,  I  can  see  that  this 
State  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
dairy  State  and  will  soon  take  her  place 
witli  the  first  States  in  the  Union.  Good 
dairy  cattle  are  in  great  demand  in  this 
section,  and  bring  50  per  cent,  more  than 
they  did  three  years  ago ;  farmers  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  their  herds  and  many 
silos  are  being  built.  More  attention  is 
being  paid  to  breeding  and  the  butter  fat 
test,  as  milk  is  largely  being  bought  on 
a  test  basis,  or  the  cream  sold  to  the  cen¬ 
tralizer.  The  Holstein  cow  is  the  most 
popular,  although  the  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  are  fast  gaining  favor.  As  to  rations, 
corn,  silage  or  shredded  corn,  oats,  meal 
and  bran  with  cotton-seed  meal  form  the 
principle  feeds.  Many  of  the  dairymen  are 
having  good  success  in  raising  Alfalfa. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  dairy 
was  as  profitable  in  this  section  as  now, 
with  bumper  crops  of  hay,  corn  and  oats 
and  milk  prices  best  ever  known. 

F.  V.  BEXNETT. 


Feeding  a  House. — The  following  sensible 
advice  about  feeding  a  farm  horse  is  given 
in  ‘‘News  Notes”  issued  by  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  :  “The  horse  should 

receive  some  water  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  After  watering  the  horse  is  fed 
a  small  amount  of  hay  and  then  given 
grain  after  all  the  hay  has  been  eaten.  By 
this  plan  the  feed  which  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  digest  is  left  in  the  stomach,  and 
therefore  receives  proper  digestion.  The 
noon  feed  should  be  given  after  the  horse 
is  cooled  and  has  been  allowed  to  rest  for 
15  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  may  be  given  soon  after  the 
horse  is  brought  to  the  barn.  Feed  hay, 
and  when  the  animal  is  thoroughly  cooled, 
give  all  the  water  he  desii’es,  after  whicn 
feed  the  grain.  At  night  feed  the  same  as 
at  noon,  "only  give  more  hay ;  in  fact  feed 
as  much '  hay  at  night  as  is  given  at  both 
morning  and  noon  meals.  When  a  horse  is 
working  hard  and  is  fed  large  quantities  of 
grain,  it  is  found  advisable,  once  a  week,  t  > 
give  a  bran  mash  for  the  evening  meal.  The 
bran  acts  as  a  laxative  and  prevents  indi¬ 
gestion  and  possibly  a  case  of  colic.” 


Galloway 

No  Longer  a 
“Joke”  to  His 
Competitors 

Here  are  8  good 
reasons  why  you 
should  buy  from 
me — 

1—  Highest  Quality. 

2—  Lowest  Price. 

S— Long  Free  Trial. 

4 —  Freight  Prepaid 
On  Manure 
Spreaders  and 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors. 

5—  Money-Back 
Guarantee. 

0 — Save  Middle¬ 
men's  Profits  by 
Dealing  Direct. 

7—  Tens  of  Thous¬ 
ands  of  Satis¬ 
fied  Customers. 

8 —  Safest  Selling 
Plan. 

NOW  I’m  back  again  for  1911  with  Bigger, 
Better  Propositions  than  ever.  Five  years 
ago  manufacturers  of  “priced-high”  ma¬ 
chines  took  Galloway  for  a  "Joke.”  Today 
they  are  wondering  how  I  could  build  up  such 
an  enormous  business  direct  with  the  Farmers 
of  America.  In  such  a  short  time,  too.  And 
today  I  have  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  among  the  Farmers  of 
America— everywhere.  Will  you  join  us? 

Why  can't  you  and  1  deal  together— direct— without 
a  lot  of  middlemen  getting  a  chunk  of  your  money! 
My  success  Is  not  a  secret. 

It  Is  an  open  book. 

I  was  raised  on  an  Iowa  farm. 

My  people  bought  farm  Implements  the  same  as  other 
farmers. 

They  paid  the  long  prices  the  same  as  other  farmers 
paid. 

While  using  those  Implements  I  got  to  wondering 
what  they  actually  cost  to  make,  and  when  I  left  the 
farm  I  started  work  for  an  Implement  Manufacturer 
who  sold  through  agents  and  dealers. 

I  found  out  their  tremendous  manufacturing  profits, 
and  the  expenses  of  brokers— jobbers,  traveling  salco- 
men,  etc.,  which  they  put  Into  their  high  prices— all 
paid  out  of  the  Farmers’  Pockets. 

Then  I  went  Into  the  manufacturing  business  myself 
They  didn’t  seeliow  Icould  dolt— with  my  small  meant, 
and  a  family  to  take  care  of. 

But  1  knew  that  the  Farmers  would  be  with  me  if  I 
gave  them  high  quality  and  square  deal— sold  direct, 
and  gave  them  the  savings  on  my  wholesale  factory 
prices. 

And  you  never  saw  me  starting  to  make  any  machine 
except  what  the  Dealers  and  Manufacturers getthe  long 
price  for. 

And  you  never  will. 

Here's  my  Galloway  Line,  and  you’ll  find  that  my 
prices  save  you  from  825  to  8300  on  any  Galloway  ma¬ 
chine,  according  to  what  you  want,  from  the  smallest 
capacity  to  the  largest: 

Manure  Spreaders— Gasoline  F.ngines— Cream  Separa¬ 
tors,  etc.— (and  watch  out  for  my  Automobile  An 
nouncement  before  long.) 

I  want  YOU  YOURSELF  to  know  my  “See  It  Work” 
Plan. 

I'll  give  you  every  chance— with  NO  RISK  TO  YOU. 
Whose  pocket  shall  the  money  jingle  In— yours  or 
the  dealer's! 

I  want  to  hear  from  you  and  It  won't  cost  you  anything 
to  make  this  independent  investigation. 

Will  YOU  write  me  this  time! 


1.  Galloway’s 
Grand  New  1911 
Catalog  ol  Full 
Line  ol  Manure 
Spreaders. 


2.  Galloway’s 
Most  Practical 
Gasoline 
Engine 
Catalog 
Ever 

Published. 


3.  Gallo¬ 
way’s  **Oil 
Bath” 
Cream 
Separator 
Catalog. 


4.  Gallo¬ 
way’s 
Divide  the 
Profit- 
Melon 
General 
Line 
Catalog. 


Which  One  of  these 
Four  Big  Books  Do 
You  Want— Or  You 
Can  Have  them  ALL? 
Write  Me  To-night— 


William  Galloway,  President 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Co«} 

Authorized  Capital  $3,500,000 

669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 


(Trocars,  Hopples,  Impregnatorsl 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
Etc.  Received  only  award  World’s 
Fairs  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Write  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  HAUSMANN  & 
DUNN  CO.,  392  So.  Clark  St„  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


KENDALLS 
SPAVIN 
CURE 


I 


To  Bring  Him  Back 
to  the  “High- 
Stepping” 

Class 


THE 
REMEDY 
USED  ALL 
OVER  THE 
WORLD 


For 

Spavin, 

Curb,  Splint, 

Ringbone,  Abnormal  1 
Growths,  All  Lameness  ' 

Kendall’s  is  the  main  depend¬ 
ence  of  thousands  of  horse- 
owners  who  have  tested  it9 
worth  for  many  years  and  never 
found  it  wanting. 

COOD  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST 

Ashland  Ave.,  Blue  Island,  III.,  May  21,  1909. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Kendall’B 
Bpavin  Cure  for  over  20  years.  I  have  at  all 
times  kept  a  bottle  of  Spavin  Cure  In  my  barn, 
and  always  found  It  a  good  medicine  to  have 
oa  hand  for  man  or  beast.  Yours  respectfully 

George  Wilson. 


Sold  by  Druggists 
Bottle;  6  lor  SS.OO. 


_  ry _  -  . 

_ _  _  ___  _ _  Keep  It  In  the  house  fi 

family  use,  as  well  as  in  the  stable.  Get 
copy  of  “A  Treatise  oa  the  Horse”  at  yoi 
druggists  or  write  to 


Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


S3  PACKAGE  ^ 

Will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  P$ 


Quinn’s  Ointmenl 

Vloes  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint, spavin,  windpulf  or  hunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it— Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  SI. 00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  ft  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


ADAMS 

Rapid  LUMP-JAW  Cure 

i  Easy  method,  little  expense,  no  pain  or  I 
scars.  Written  guarantee  with  each  bottle. 
REMOV-ALL— “Beats’Em  AlI”for  Sprains, 
Curb,  Bog  Spavin,  all  lameness.  Sold  on  I 
money-back  guaranty.  Free— Treatise  on  I 
curing  animal  diseases.  Write  for  copy 
today.  H.  C.  ADAMS  MFC.  CO.  | 

Dept.  50  .  Algona,  loWa. 


SeldomSee 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  yonr  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABs 


BINE 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle. deliv’d.  Book  8  D  free. 
ABSOILBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  II. 
Removes  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicos¬ 
ities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Book  free. 

W.F.  YOUNG,  P^D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

IICtifTnif’C  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
II  C  11  I  U  II  O  and  Indigestion  Cure.  - 

The  first  or  second  SI  can  cures  heaves.  The  third 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or 
money  refunded.  $1  percan 
'  .5^  at  dealers,  or  express  pre- 
paid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 

Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ami 
Water  and 


for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 
D.  it.  SPERRY  &  00..  Batavia,  1U. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


nor 


MILK. 

The  New  York  Exchange  price  of  milk 
is  $1.91  per  40-quart  can,  netting  four 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-eent 
freight  zone  who  have  no  local  station 
charges.  There  are  four  freight  zones  for 
milk  hauled  to  New  York,  viz.  :  23,  20,  29 
and  32  cents  per  40-quart  can.  Very  little 
milk  is  now  received  from  the  23-cent  zone, 
which  covers  the  territory  within  40  miles 
of  New  York.  The  26-cent  zone  covers 
the  next  60  miles  and  the  29-cent  zone  the 
next  90  miles.  Points  beyond  this  are  in 
the  32-cent  zone. 


The  special  Winter  dairy  course  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  begins  November  29.  It  is 
filling  up  rapidly  and  will  probably  be 
crowded  at  the  opening.  It  will  give  any 
young  man  or  woman  an  opportunity  to 
study  dairying  as  a  science. 


It.  W.  Redman,  State  Dairy  Instructor  of 
Maine,  tells  Maine  farmers :  “Dairymen 
who  are  weighing  the  milk  from  each  cow 
every  day  find  that  their  returns  are  much 
larger  than  formerly  when  they  followed 
the  old  custom  of  guessing  at  the  amount 
in  the  pail,  froth  and  all.”  Of  course,  he 
does  not  mean  that  weighing  milk  is  the 
same  thing  as  feeding  grain,  but  the  weigh¬ 
ing  brings  a  man  face  to  face  with  the 
facts  and  the  robber  cows  and  a  good  look 
at  them  is  enough  for  most  men. 


Most  of  the  farmers  peddle  their  milk 
from  September  to  June  at  about  eight 
cents  per  quart,  while  during  the  Summer 
months  they  sell  what  cream  they  can  to 
the  local  markets  for  ice  cream,  etc.,  and 
ship  the  rest  to  the  creameries.  We  have 
a  new  creamery  here  in  Lawrence  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  do  business,  and  it  is  expected 
to  handle  all  the  milk  in  this  locality.  The 
State  University  is  located  here  and  the 
local  market  for  milk  is  good.  '  Cream  sells 
at  60  cents  per  gallon.  A  great  many 
farmers  are  in  the  dairy  business. 

Lawrence,  Kans.  B.  K. 


The  retail  price  of  milk  in  Shawnee  at 
present  is  10  cents  a  quart,  or  12  quart 
tickets  for  a  dollar  when  you  buy  in  ad¬ 
vance.  There  is  no  wholesale  milk  market 
here,  but  the  hotels  and  restaurants  take 
considerable  at  25  to  30  cents  per  gallon. 
The  demand  is  not  supplied  and  from  indi¬ 
cations  will  not  be  for  some  time.  Few 
farmers  sell  milk,  milk  production  being 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  dairymen, 
who  do  not  do  a  general  farming  business. 
Dairy  cows  range  in  price  from  $35  to  $100, 
depending  on  quality ;  not  many  for  sale.  I 
think  the  outlook  for  dairy  farming  here 
is  good,  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  show 
quite  an  interest  in  the  business. 

Shawnee,  Okla.  g.  a.  w. 


As  this  country  is  within  14  miles  of 
Johnstown,  with  a  population  of  55,000, 
and  suburbs  of  25,000,  the  people  mostly 
retail  all  produce  that  is  raised  on  the 
farms.  The  roads  have  been  made  fine  the 
last  Summer.  The  milk  is  about  all  whole¬ 
saled  ;  through  the  Summer  they  received 
13  cents  per  gallon.  The  consumer  pays  24 
cents  per  gallon,  or  five  gallons  or  mobe  at 
20  cents  per  gallon.  Now  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  16  cents  per  gallon;  the  consumer 
pays  32  cents.  They  are  promised  22 
cents  for  the  Winter  months.  The  con¬ 
sumer  will  have  to  pay  40  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Out  of  this  received  from  dairy  com¬ 


panies  the  farmer  has  transportation  of 
one  and  a  half  cents  per  gallon  to  pay. 
Quite  a  lot  have  quit  the  milk  shipping. 
They  churn  and  sell  their  buttermilk  at 
20  cents  per  gallon  to  hotels,  dairy  lunch 
counters  and  private  families,  as  water  has 
to  be  boiled  for  drinking  mostly  through 
the  Summer  in  Johnstown.  M.  m.  l. 

Clyde,  Pa. 


In  the  smaller  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
country  milk  is,  for  the  most  part,  peddled 
by  the  producers.  The  price  ranges  from 
seven  to  10  cents  per  quart,  in  different 
localities.  In  Portland,  our  only  large  city, 
it  is  sold  both  by  farmers  themselves  and 
by  dealers.  The  retail  price  has  been  eight 
cents  per  quart,  but  on  October  1  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  10  cents  per  quart.  Farmers 
from  many  points  near  Portland  ship  in 
milk  to  the  dealers,  receiving  pay,  generally, 
by  the  hundred  pounds.  The  milk  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  test  3%  to  4%  per  cent,  butter 
fat.  Farmers  in  this  section  were  receiv¬ 
ing,  prior  to  October  1,  $2  per  100  pounds, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  On  October  1  price 
was  generally  advanced  to  $2.10  per  100 
pounds.  In  addition  to  the  whole  milk 
that  is  shipped,  a  great  deal  is  separated 
on  the  farms  and  the  cream  shipped  to 
creameries  in  Portland  aud  other  towns, 
either  to  be  made  into  butter  (sour  cream) 
or  used  in  retail  trade  for  table  use  or 
made  into  ice  cream,  of  which  there  are 
large  quantities  used.  Cream  prices,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  price  of  butter.  The 
price  of  sour  cream,  per  pound  butter  fat, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  is  usually  about 
equal  to  the  wholesale  price  of  butter.  The 
price  of  sweet  cream  ranges  from  six  to  10 
cents  above  sour  cream.  At  present  butter 
is  quoted  36  and  37%  per  pound  iri 
squares  (one  or  two  pounds),  and  sour 
cream  brings  36  cents  per  pound  butter 
fat,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point;  sweet  cream, 
45  cents.  In  addition,  we  have  a  number 
of  condensed  milk  factories,  whose  prices 
for  whole  milk  usually  x’ange  from  10  to 
20  cents  per  100  pouuds  above  what  the 
same  milk  would  be  worth  for  butter.  We 
have  a  dairy  inspection  law,  enacted  by 
the  last  Legislature,  session  of  1909,  and 
most  of  the  milk  of  the  State  is  fairly 
clean,  though  there  are  not  nearly  enough 
inspectors  to  attend  to  the  work  properly. 
The  City  of  Portland  is  requiring  that  the 
tuberculin  tost  be  applied  to  all  cows  fur¬ 
nishing  milk  to  the  city,  and  considerable 
testing  is  being  done.  Considerable  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  been  found  in  dairies  near  the 
city,  but  out  in  rural  districts  there  is 
but  little  of  it.  A.  T.  BUXTON. 

Oregon. 


EXPORT  OF  CREAM  FROM  JCANADA  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report 
of  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Ottawa,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1910,  will  be  found  a  concise 
explanation  of  and  reason  for  this  trade : 

“In  the  recent  adjustment  of  the  United 
States  tariff  the  duty  ou  cream  was  re¬ 
duced  from  two  cents  a  pound  to  five  cents 
a  gallon,  and  the  duty  on  butter  remains  as 
it  was,  at  six  cents  per  pound.  The  duty 
on  very  rich  cream  amounts  to  about  one 
and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound  of  butter. 
With  the  price  of  butter  in  the  United 
States  four  or  five  cents  a  pound  higher 
than  it  is  in  Canada,  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  margin  for  profit.  In  some  cases  the 
United  States  importers  have  dealt  only 
with  the  factories,  where  the  milk  is  re¬ 


ceived  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  cream 
separated  from  it.  In  other  localities  they 
have  been  dealing  with  the  farmers  direct, 
thus  depriving  the  factory  of  its  patronage. 
On  the  whole,  the  trade  is  not  a  desirable 
one  from  the  Canadian  standpoint.  The 
individual  producer  who  receives  a  higher 
return  for  his  milk  than  he  could  get  for 
it  were  it  made  into  butter  or  cheese  on 
this  side,  will  be  satisfied  as  long  as  that 
condition  continues,  but  the  moment  that 
a  change  in  prices  makes  the  triple  un¬ 
profitable  the  market  will  be  gone  and  the 
disorganization  of  the  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  will  then  be  seriously  felt.  The 
total  amount  of  cream  exported  during  che 
year  ending  March  31,  1910,  was  2,362,221 
pounds,  valued  at  $220,446.  As  the  cream 
is  made  very  rich,  this  quantity  represents 
over  1,000.000  pounds  of  butter.” 

This  trade,  I  believe,  is  confined  to  the 
southern  countries  of  Quebec,  where  from 
80  to  100  creameries,  as  well  as  some  in¬ 
dividual  producers,  are  selling  their  product 
to  parties  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
estimated  total  value,  including  home  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  production  in  Canada 
for  the  year  1907  was  $9S,000,000,  this 
cream  trade  with  the  United  States  is  of 
small  importance  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  its  effects  upon  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  must  be  insignificant. 
Figures  for  the  present  year,  when  com¬ 
piled,  will  probably  show,  however,  that 
the  export  of  cream  this  season  is  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  last.  The  cream  is  made 
into  butter  at  points  in  northern  Vermont, 
such  as  St.  Albans,  Enosluirg  Falls,  West 
Berkshire,  Sheldon  and  Richford.  It  is 
mostly  shipped  by  express,  so  cannot  easily 
escape  the  United  States  customs.  At  any 
rate,  the  tariff  is  so  small  that  there  would 
be  little  inducement  to  smuggle. 

C.  s.  M. 


Mill  for  Poultry  Feed. 

I  have  raised  about  20  barrels  of  man¬ 
gel  beets,  which  I  wish  to  grind  up  in 
coarse  pulp  for  my  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
putting  a  little  bran  and  Indian  meal  in 
it.  I  also  have  20  or  more  barrels  of 
stale  bread.  What  I  want  is  a  cheap 
mill,  to  grind  roots  and  the  same  mill,  with 
different  cutters,  to  grind  the  bread  so  that 
I  can  mix  it  with  bran,  oats  and  Indian 
meal  to  feed  as  dry  mash  to  my  chickens. 

h.  c.  F. 

R.  N.-Y. — Does  anyone  know  of  a  mill 
that  will  grind  both  roots  and  dry  bread  ? 

Paralysis. 

I  have  a  young  pig  weighing  about  50 
pounds.  It  cannot  get  up,  has  lost  the  use 
of  its  hind  legs  and  seems  to  be  very  sore 
across  the  back.  He  eats  all  right,  but  can¬ 
not  get  up.  His  pen  is  clean,  the  house  has 
a  board  iloor  with  good  hay  for  bedding. 
I  enlarged  the  pen  two  days  before  he  be¬ 
came  so.  There  is  some  oak  brush  in  it 
for  shade.  I  have  been  feeding  hominy 
meal,  four  quarts  per  day,  wheat  middlings, 
four  quarts  per  day,  mixed.  c.  s. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  pig  is  in  good  flesh  it  may  be 
slaughtered  for  meat.  This  form  of  paraly¬ 
sis  comes  from  overfeeding  and  lack  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  is  associated  with ‘rickets.  Had 
the  pig  had  free  range  and  been  given 
mixed  rations  in  moderate  quantities  it 
would  not  have  “gone  down  behind.”  Treat¬ 
ment  would  not  be  likely  to  prove  profit¬ 
able.  a.  s.  A. 


Buy  the  Stove  Thht 
Saves  You  Money 

Ilalf  of  every  ton  of  coal  you  burn  in  ordinary  stoves 
is  misted. 

Most  of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chimney;  there  are 
lumps  of  coal  in  the  ashes,  largo  clinkers"  in  the  grate, 
half-burned  cinders  in  tho  ash-pit. 

You’re  not  getting  all  the  heat  you  pay  for.  You're 
using  twice  as  much  fuel  as  you  should. 

By  a  unique  system  of  draft  regulation.  Control 
Ranges  will  cut  your  fuel  bill  in  hco. 

You  can  burn  hard  coal  or  soft  coal,  wood  or  coke, 
and  tho  results  are  the  same. 

Use  coal  and  look  at  the  ashes  ;  no  lumps,  no  cinders , 
no  clinkers. 

Use  wood,  and  you’ll  find  only  a  handful  of  fine,  pow¬ 
dery  ashes.  Everything  burnable  has  been  consumed. 
You  get  twice  the  heat  at  half  the  cost. 


Save  the  Heat  Until  You  Are  Ready 
To  Use  It 

Not  one  particle  of  fuel  is  wasted.  Fire  may  he  held 
21  to  30  hours  and  heat  saved  until  you  want  to  use  it. 

Open  a  damper  and  a  Hood  of  hot  air  will  travel  over, 
under  and  bach  of  the  oven — and  the  stove  is  ready  for 
baking. 

Turn  another  damper  and  a  glow  of  warmth  will  fill 
the  kitchen  and  heat  the  room  on  the  coldest  day. 

Hut  the  superiority  of  Control  Ranges  doesn't  stop 
with  fuel  economy.  It  only  begins  there. 

The  Control  is  a  Wonderful  Baker 

“  Other  ranges  are  unreliable  bakers.  One  side  of  the 
oven  gets  hotter  than  the  others.  You  can’t  depend  on 
them.  They  vary  from  day  to  day.  Sometimes  they 
bake  too  “slow” — other  times  too  “quick.” 

But  not  so  with  the  Control. 

The  oven  is  enveloped  by  intensely  hot  currents  as 
soon  as  you  light  the  lire.  The  top  becomes  as  hot  as 
the  bottom,  one  side  as  hot  as  the  other. 

It  is  this  even  flow  of  heat  that  makes  good  baking 
possible.  It  is  this  perfect  distribution  of  heat  that 
gives  that  golden,  tempting  brown  to  bakings  and  roasts. 

Read  Our  Ironclad  Guarantee 

Control  Ranges  are  backed  by  a  year’s  guarantee  that's 
just  as  good  asa  government  bond.  But  before  you  decide 
to  keep  the  range,  try  it  for  30  days;  if  itdoesn’t  stive  from 
30  to  CO  per  cent  of  yourfuel  bill— every  cent  of  money  paid 
on  the  stove  will  bo  refunded  without  question  or  quibble. 

Before  you  decide  on  any  range,  ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Control.  If  he  is  not  supplied,  write  us.  We  sell 
direct  where  dealers  do  not  handle  Control  Ranges.  Write 
for  our  latest  booklet  G,  winch  tells  you  how  to  make 
one  scuttle  of  coal  do  the  work  of  two. 


ALBANY  FOUNDRY  CO.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Missy  of  the  Glen 

18390,  Adv.  R.  936. 
Produced  1 459 1 .70  lbs.  of  Milk, 
954.76  lbs.  of  Butter  Fat. 

TV/T ISSY  of  the  Glen  is  a  Guernsey  cow— 4% 
years  old  at  the  beginning  of  her  test.  Her 
daily  ration  included  3  to  5  lbs.  of  Dried  Beet 
Pulp. 

She  was  bred  at  Glen  Farm,  owned  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  C.  Taylor.  Newport,  R.  I. — and  has  been 
raised  and  developed  at  the  farm.  Her  sire  and 
dam  are  both  advanced  Register  animals  aud 
noted  prize  winners. 


Here  Are  Two 
of  the  Greatest 
Milk  Producers  On  Earth 

THESE  prize  winners  have  most  remarkable  records.  Age  for  age  they 
excel  any  other  similar  cows  in  the  world.  Not  only  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  butter  fat  records  but  physically  as  well.  Health  in  the 
long  run  is  the  most  valuable  for  it  assures  just  so  much  net  profit  annually 
for  a  longer  period  of  years.  You  can  count  on  your  income. 

These  two  animals  are  fed  Dried  Beet  Pulp  regularly  like  thousands  and  thousands 
of  other  cows  on  American  farms  that  are  establishing  big  milk  production  records.  Far¬ 
mers  all  over  are  experiencing  the  same  beneficial  results.  Milk  is  flowing  freer  which 
means  more  clear  money — net  profit — that  can  be  tucked  away  in  the  bank. 

You  can  do  the  same  with  your  herd.  We’ll  prove  absolutely  that  our  feed  will  in¬ 
crease  your  milk  supply  in  a  week  and  put  your  cattle  in  finer  condition.  We  know  this 
so  well  and  are  so  positive  of  it  that  we  will  take  any  cow  you  pick  and 

Feed  Her  For  Three  W eeks  On 


Dolly  Dimple 

19144,  Adv.  R.  628. 
Produced  18458.8  lbs.  of  Milk, 
906.89  lbs.  Butter  Fat. 

TROLLY  DIMPLE  is  a  Guernsey  cow-3% 
years  old  at  the  beginning  of  her  test. 
During  her  test  year  her  ration  included  2537 
lbs.  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  and  she  produced 
18458.8  lbs.  of  milk,  which  is  the  highest 
record  known  for  Guernsey  of  this  age.  Her 
butter  fat  record  was  906.89  ibs„  which  is 
equivalent  to  1058  lbs.  of  butter. 

She  is  the  property  of  F.  Lothrop  Ames  of 
Langwater  Farms,  North  Easton,  Mass.,  where 
they  breed  and  sell  thc“Langwater  Guernseys.’* 


At  Our  Risk 


Of  course  the  cow  must  be  able  to  give  milk. 
That’s  all  we  insist  on.  Give  us  the  cow  that’s  a 
little  shaky  or  weak  in  the  knees  and  producing  poorly 
and  we’ll  put  her  on  the  way  to  be  the  prize  of  your 
farm.  In  one  week  we’ll  show  an  actual  increase. 
You  do  the  judging.  Weigh  the  milk  before  starting 
on  your  proposition  and  weigh  it  after  and  you’ll  see 
the  difference  on  the  scale.  You  take  no  chance 
whatever.  All  you  have  to  do  is  the  milking  and 
the  weighing. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  none  other  than  our  native 
Sugar  Beet  with  most  of  the  sugar  and  water  extract¬ 
ed.  All  the  tender  nutritious  vegetable  tissues  of  the 
beet  are  retained.  No  adulteration — no  fillers.  It’s  a 
genuine  vegetable  food,  being  just  as  succulent  and 
palatable  as  your  June  pasture.  Cows  thrive  wonder¬ 
fully  if  fed  regularly  with  a  Dried  Beet  pulp  ration. 
They  gobble  it  up  with  eagerness 


Here’s  The  Way  To  Get 
New  Big  Profits  Right  Away 

Go  to  your  dealer,  show  him  this  advertisement,  tell  him  you  want 
to  try  a  sack  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  at  our  risk.  Don’t  take  ‘  no”  for  an 
answer;  you  are  entitled  to  get  what  you  want.  Here  is  our  propo¬ 
sition;  it  envolves  no  risk  for  you  or  the  dealer. 

We  will  ship  your  dealer  (if  he  does  not  already  carry  it  in  stock) 
500  lbs.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  so  that  you  can  try  it.  If  after  you  have  fed 
one  sack,  the  cow  you  selected  has  not  increased  her  milk  production, we 
authorize  the  dealer  to  return  you  in  full  your  purchase  price,  and  we 
will  in  turn  refund  to  the  dealer.  The  decision  in  the  matter  will  rest 
entirely  with  you;  your  dealings  will  be  with  the  man  you  know  and 
with  whom  you  trade. 

To  dealers  everywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
except  in  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan:  You  are  author¬ 
ized  to  sell  to  any  dairyman  who  will  agree  to  give  the  feed  a  fair  honest 
trial,  one  sack  of  our  Dried  Beet  Pulp  and  to  guarantee  to  refund  the 
purchase  price  if  after  the  dairyman  has  fed  it  to  one  cow  for  three 
weeks  the  cow  has  not  increased  her  milk  production;  we  will  reimburse 
you  for  your  expenditure.  If  you  do  not  carry  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in 
stock,  write  us  quickly  for  our  trial  offer  of  500  lbs.  Please  mention 
this  paper. 


Add  Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  the  ration  that  is  being 
fed  on  your  farm  now  and  inside  of  a  week  each  one 
of  your  cows  will  be  giving  more  milk.  Your  cows 
will  look  better  and  act  better.  They’ll  have  more 
spirit  and  a  brighter  eye.  It  will  condition  your 
cattle  and  keep  them  primed.  It’s  nourishing  and 
builds  up  their  entire  system,  regulating  bowels  and 
kidneys.  It  prevents  garget,  lengthens  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  period.  Stop  feeding  on  exclusively  heavy 
grain  ration,  lighthen  it  up  by  adding  the  bulky,  suc¬ 
culent,  palatable  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

All  live  dealers  should  carry  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  If  yours  does  not, 
send  us  his  name  and  we’ll  see  that  he  has  it  quickly.  Act  now.  Send 
today  for  our  booklet  “Feeding  for  Larger  Profits.” 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

■607  Ford  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 
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WINTERING  THE  DRAFT  COLT. 

The  first  Winter  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  the  colt’s  life.  Its 
market  value  at  maturity  is  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  proper  or  improper  care  at 
this  time.  If  the  colt  is  stunted  by  poor 
care  or  accident,  he  will  never  reach  the 
maximum  of  growth  he  would  other¬ 
wise  attain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is 
kept  thrifty  and  is  fed  liberally  on  eco¬ 
nomical  feeds,  with  due  attention  to  a 
few  other  essentials,  he  will  mature  into 
an  animal  that  will  yield  the  most  profit. 
Upon  exercise  and  stable  management 
depend  much  of  the  colt’s  thriftiness 
and  ability  to  grow.  A  colt  needs  about 
all  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  he  can 
get.  We  have  always  had  the  best  suc¬ 
cess  in  letting  the  little  fellows  run  in 
a  large  open  field,  where  they  have  a  big 
roomy  shed  into  which  they  might  go  at 
will.  They  are  always  lolling- about  the 
yard  or  wandering  about  the  field  except 
on  the  most  stormy  days.  This  method 
keeps  them  healthy  and  develops  con¬ 
stitution  and  hardiness.  To  keep  a  colt 
tied  in  a  warm  stable  is  a  thing  we 
would  never  do.  Close  stabling  may  be 
all  right  for  animals  that  are  being  fat- 


Habits  of  growth  are  formed  during  this 
time  that  stay  with  him.  If  he  is  stunted 
at  this  time,  he  never  will  overcome  the 
effects  and  make  as  good  a  horse  as 
would  have  been  possible  otherwise.  The 
quality  of  the  feed  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  Bright  clean  feed  that  is  ap¬ 
petizing  is  best.  It  encourages  the  colt 
to  eat  larger  amounts,  and  is  more  easily 
digested.  Bad  or  mouldy  feed  frequently 
causes  digestive  disorders,  harsh  coat  and 
skin,  a  pot-bellied  appearance,  and  other 
troubles.  Feed  should  be  farm  grown 
so  far  as  possible.  The  old  idea  that 
oats  make  the  best  grain  feed  is  still 
quite  true,  but  oats  are  not  the  only 
suitable  ration  by  any  means.  Oats  are 
usually  expensive  when  we  consider 
their  market  price.  A  cheaper  feed  that 
can  partly  replace  oats  will  make  the 
ration  more  economical.  For  this  we 
have  used  corn  for  about  one-third  of 
the  ration.  Of  course  corn  lacks  in  pro¬ 
tein,  but  that  is  made  up  in  the  large 
amount  of  it  contained  in  Alfalfa,  which 
we  feed.  Field  peas  or  wheat  bran  are 
rich  in  protein,  and  make  very  good  colt 
feeds.  Good  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  the 
most  appetizing  and  most  easily  digested 


I  Would  Be  True. 
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nOW/UO  ARNOLD  VaLTKH, 

With  fervor. 
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Joseph  Yates  Pees. 
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1.  I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me; 

2.  I  would  be  friend  of  all — the  foe,  the  friend -less; 
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tened  for  market,  but  we  want  our  colts 
to  do  something  more  than  fatten.  A 
colt  kept  in  such  a  hothouse  manner 
may  actually  appear  to  do  better  than 
his  brother  that  is  given  the  freedom  of 
a  big  field.  Often,  however,  much  that 
appears  to  be  growth  is  merely  fat.  The 
colt  does  not  have  stamina  and  consti¬ 
tutional  powers  developed,  and  will  not 
grow  later  and  make  as  good  a  horse  as 
his  outdoor  brother. 

A  colt  needs  company.  Like  all  young¬ 
sters  he  likes  to  play  and  frolic,  and  to 
be  with  young  animals  of  his  own  age. 
If  there  are  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen 
or  more  colts  on  the  farm  it  is  the  best 
plan  to  let  them  run  together.  The  colts 
will  do  better,  and  the  work  of  caring 
for  them  will  be  much  easier.  Of  course 
we  would  have  only  weanlings  in  the 
same  field.  Sometimes  where  there  are 
quite  a  number  they  can  be  divided  into 
two  lots  to  good  advantage.  To  turn  a 
young  colt  in  with  two  or  three-year- 
olds  is  a  mistake.  The  little  fellow  is 
crowded  back  from  the  feed  box,  from 
the  water  tank  and  is  kicked  out  of  the 
shed  by  the  stronger  ones. 

A  colt  must  have  good  feed  and  plenty 
of  it.  About  half  the  colt’s  mature 
weight  is  made  during  its  first  year, 
hay  that  be  fed  to  the  colts.  Timothy 


hay  is  a  more  expensive  feed  because 
less  is  raised  per  acre.  It  is  not  so 
palatable,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  crude  fibre  which  is  indigestible.  For 
the  sake  of  variety  and  economy  corn 
fodder  or  good  oat  straw  may  replace  a 
part  of  the  clover  or  Alfalfa.  If  there 
is  sufficient  pasture  on  the  place  so  that 
some  can  be  left  for  Winter  pasture  it 
will  add  greatly  to  the  health,  thrift  and 
growth  of  the  colt.  A  few  roots  fed  oc¬ 
casionally  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  digestive  system. 

Accidents  at  this  time,  especially  wire 
cuts,  will  stunt  the  colt’s  growth  and 
usually  mar  or  blemish  him  for  life. 
Due  care  to  prevent  them  will  pay. 
Fences  should  be  repaired.  If  the  fences 
are  of  woven  wire  the  chances  of  injury 
from  this  source  are  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  All  projecting  poles  and  broken 
boards  in  the  shed  should  be  fixed  up. 
It  will  pay  to  attend  to  these  details. 

Iowa.  H.  E.  MCCARTNEY. 

Stern  Parent:  “Tommy,  you  are  not 
to  play  with  that  Smith  boy  any  more, 
he  looks  a  bad  little  boy.”  Young  Hope¬ 
ful :  “Oh,  daddy,  he  isn’t;  he’s  a  good 

little  boy.  He’s  been  in  a  reformatory 
school  twice,  and  each  time  he’s  been 
let  out  for  his  good  conduct.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 


MILK  AT  ONE  GENT  A  QT. 

Rural  Life,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says:  At  every 
fair  we  meet  progressive  breeders  who  are  lead¬ 
ing  the  advance  in  livestock  improvement. 

Among  the  number  at  Ithaca  was  Edward  H. 

Marshall,  who  is  demonstrating  with  his  choice 
herd  of  Holsteins  that  it  pays  the  dairyman  to 
keep  purebred  cows,  and  to  select  from  his  young 
herd  only  the  most  promising  heifers  for  milk 
production.  One  of  Mr,  Marshall’s  Holstein  cows, 
the  past  season,  produced  milk  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  a  cent  a  quart  for  feed  consumed  during  a 

Seriod  of  48  days.  She  was  milked  three  times  a 
ay.  In  estimating  the  value  of  food  eaten  by 
this  cow,  a  bushel  of  Mangolds  was  valued  at  10 
cents ;  silage,  10  cents  for  30  pounds ;  Unicorn  feed, 
six  pounds  for  ten  cents.  She  gave  on  an  average 
of  30  quarts  a  day  during  the  48  days.  This  was 
in  the  winter. 


You  can  greatly  increase  the  milk  yield  of 
your  herd  by  feeding 

Write  us  today  for  further  particulars 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  New  York 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 

"How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk'' 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

Wo  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester.  England,  in  1800. 

_ Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


DIAMOND  PREPARED  PAINTS  or  LINSEED  OIL  &  WHITE  LEAD 

Is  extia quality  paint.  Cheaper  than  you  can  mix  the  materials.  I  If  you  prefer  to  mix  your  own  paints  in  the  old  wav  use  our  brand* 
wo  wa.sle  as  what  Is  left  in  package,  you  cau  save  for  next  job,  |  — ■ “none  better.”  These  materials  are  in  our  Diamond  Paints. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL  {  do°u^ 8^°,^ss 
COTTONSEED  MEAL  { '**  ‘•StLr.&'Sr.X  a"4 *“ 

Orders  Filled  Promptly  At  Right  Prices.  If  You  Want  THE  VER  Y  BEST,  Order  Our  Brands 

THOMPSON  &  COMPANY,  Diamond  Paint  &  Oil  Works,  ALLESHENY,  PENNA. 


LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER  changes  barn  drudgery  into  child’s  play. 

With  wonderful  worm  gear  (an  exclusive  Louden  feature)  1  pound 
pull  on  chain  lilts  40  pounds  in  box— boy  can  hoist  half  a  ton. 

Baisea  and  lowers  any  distance  up  to  25  .eet,  Stands  whero  put;  can’t 
fall.  Fill  the  box,  raise  it  and  give  it  a  shove.  It  carries  the  load  out  of 
the  barn  to  manure  spreader  or  litter  heap,  wherever  you  want  it;  dumps 
load  automatically  and  returns  to  you* 

The  Louden  Way 

Keeps  barns  clean  and  sanitary — Keeps  cows  healthy— they  will  give 
more  and  richer  milk.  Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  A  Louden  Litter! 
Carrier  will  save  its  cost  many  times  in  a  year. 

Loudens  special  electro-galvanizing  process  gives  all  Louden  pro¬ 
ducts  a  beautiful,  lasting  finish.  Looks  clean— easy  to  keep  clean— 
never  rusts — lasts  much  longer  than  ordinary  hot  process  galvanizing. 

Our  40 years  experience  in  fitting  bams  is  at  yonr  service  for  the  asking. 

Hand  your  dealer  a  rough  ground  plan  of  yonr  bam,  and  ask  him  to 
mail  it  to  us  for  price.  This  will  entail  no  obligation  eitheron  your  part 
or  the  dealers.  Don’t  accept  any  carriers  but  LOUDEN’S.  There  are 
none  “Just  as  good.”  Write  ns  for  comp’ete  catalog  of  bam  equipment 
and  valuable  book  on  manure  values. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  gQj  Broadway.  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new,  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  Sltims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


HARRIS  Steel  Chain  Hanging' 

WOOD-LINED 

STANCHIONS 

AND  SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog 
which  shows  photographs  of 
some  of  the  most  up-to-date 
barns  in  the  country.  You 
will  be  convinced  that  we 
make  the  very  best  there  is  at 
the  lowest  price. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Company, 

SS2  Penna.  Way,  Salem,  Ohio. 


XT  X  CK 


Highest  Grade-Sanitary 

Not  a  particle  of  wood  about  them. 
Quick  to  open  — Quick  to  close  — 
Quick  to  please— Quick  shipments. 
Ask  for  1910  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfrs..  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, King:  of  HorseTamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 

At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  theworld’s 
master  horseman.  His  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  turning  man- 
killing  horses,  and  con¬ 
quering  horses  of  all  dis¬ 
positions  have  thrilled  vast 
audiences  everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His 
system  of  Horse  Training 
and  Colt  Breakingopens  up 
a  most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
mnsters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every¬ 
where.  People  gladly  pay  $15  to  $25  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  cun  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses. 

If  you  love  travel,  horo  is  a  chance  to  see  the  world, 
giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  bow  little  it  costs  to  get  into  the 
Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  full  particulars 
Bnd  handsome  book  about  horses  — FKEE:  ulso  big 
free  circular  of  Beery  Exhibition.  Address  (11) 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery.  Box  57.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  AVasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


11°  BOYLE  STEEL  STANCHION 


For  ease  of  operation,  durability,  and 
comfort  to  cows — no  tie  will  compare. 

MADE  BY 

JAMES  BOYLE  &  SON,  Salem,  Ohio 


1910. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  SHOW. 

History  Framed  in  Corn. 

Part  I. 

The  New  England  Corn  Show  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  a  great  success. 
There  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  corn  and 
many  New  England  farmers  came  to 
study  it.  I  suppose  there  is  no  man  in 
the  country  who  knows  more  about  judg¬ 
ing  corn  than  Prof.  Holden,  of  Iowa. 
He  told  me  that  there  were  ears  of  corn 
at  this  show  which  would  score  higher 
than  most  of  the  prize  ears  at  Western 
shows.  It  might  be  a  little  difficult  to 
compare  a  flint  with  a  dent  ear  exactly, 
but  as  specimens  of  good  seed  ears  this 
Yankee  corn  was  at  the  top.  “It  ought 
to  be,”  said  Prof.  Holden.  “Some  of  this 
corn  has  really  been  selected  or  bred  for 
250  years,  while  the  Western  dents  may 
not  be  over  40  years  old.”  That  is  where 
the  New  England  corn  grower  has  one 
advantage.  Some  of  these  flint  varieties 
have  been  selected  by  farmers  of  several 
generations  on  the  same  farm.  Grand¬ 
father,  father  and-  son  have  selected  the 
corn  which  suited  them  for  their  soil, 
and  thus  the  corn  breeders  have  started 
with  seed  which  carried  a  gilt-edge  pedi¬ 
gree.  Prof.  Holden  illustrated  his  point 
by  showing  how  the  husk  is  attached 
to  these  flint  varieties.  As  all  know  who 
have  handled  them,  there  is  a  strong 
bulge  at  the  butt  of  the  ear,  and  the 
husks  seem  to  be  riveted  on.  That  is 
largely  due  to  selection.  The  favorite 
way  of  saving  seed  was  to  braid  the 
husks  and  hang  up  a  bunch  of  ears  to¬ 
gether.  Thus  the  ears  which  had  the 
tough  husks  and  the  firmest  grip  on  the 
stalks  would  be  selected,  and  such  selec¬ 
tion  going  on  year  after  year  would  not 
only  affect  the  character  of  the  grain, 
but  the  cob  and  husk.  The  Western 
dent  corn  is  differently  fastened  to  the 
stalk  or  husk,  and  for  much  the  same 
reason.  In  the  West  much  of  the  corn 
has  been  husked  or  harvested  without 
cutting  the  stalk.  A  man  will  go  through 
the  field  by  the  side  of  a  wagon,  simply 
snapping  off  the  ears  and  throwing  them 
into  the  wagon  box — leaving  the  stalk 
to  stand.  Thus  it  was  an  advantage  to 
have  the  ears  break  away  from  husk 
and  stalk  readily,  and  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously  selection  of  seed  ears  was  made 
with  this  idea  in  view.  It  was  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  selection  of  flints,  where 
tough  husks  and  cob  handle  were 
wanted.  This  simple  illustration  shows 
how  definite  characters  may  be  fixed  by 
selection.  Many  of  the  strains  of  corn 
at  this  show  were  so  well  fixed  in  gen¬ 
eral  habit  that  a  careful  young  man  could 
take  any  ear  in  the  exhibition  and  by 
thorough  culture  and  wise  selection  make 
in  five  years  an  improved  strain  that  will 
give  remarkable  results. 

That  is  one  way  in  which  the  New 
England  corn  grower  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  aside  from  the  great  acreage 
value  of  the  crop,  as  we  shall  show  later. 
This  was  proved  by  Perley  E.  Davis, 
who  won  the  grand  Bowker  prize  of 
$500  for  best  yield  on  an  acre.  Mr. 
Davis  took  a  strain  of  Longfellow  corn, 
and  selected  the  seed  through  several 
generations  until  he  now  has  a  dark  yel¬ 
low  flint,  the  ears  averaging  about  nine 
inches  in  length,  with  the  entire  tips 
covered  with  good  kernels.  With  this 
corn  Mr.  Davis  grew  127  bushels  of 
shelled  grain  on  a  measured  acre,  as  it 
came  from  the  field.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowker, 
who  offered  the  prize,  made  a  new  test. 
The  yield  from  the  acre  was  weighed, 
but  only  the  “crib-dry”  weight  could 
complete  for  the  prize.  “Crib-dry”  means 
corn  containing  only  12  per  cent  of  mois¬ 
ture.  To  figure  this  50  pounds  of  ears 
were  taken  and  weighed  at  time  of  har¬ 
vest.  Then  these  ears  were  air-dried, 
weighed  again,  shelled  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  grain  to  cob  figured.  This  shelled 
corn  was  then  sent  to  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  and  analyzed,  and 
the  yield  figured  on  the  basis  of  12  per 
cent  moisture.  This  was  a  hard  test, 
but  the  corn  gave  103.23  bushels  of  crib- 
dry  corn.  Under  this  exacting  test  Mr. 
Davis’s  yield  is  a  record. 

You  will  understand  that  this  result 
was  not  reached  by  simply  turning  over 
some  old  pasture  and  giving  ordinary 
cultivation.  I  am  sure  that  some  of 
these  flints  will  give  more  food  per  acre 
under  this  rough  culture  than  any  other 
grain,  but  they  are  also  capable  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  finest  possible  culture 
and  feeding.  Mr.  Davis  used  1900 
pounds  of  corn  fertilizer  per  acre.  The 
seed  was  planted  in  drills  three  feet 
apart,  and  with  one  kernel  every  eight 


or  10  inches.  Missing  plants  were  filled 
in  by  transplanting,  so  as  to  make  a 
perfect  stand,  and  all  weeds  and  suckers 
were  kept  out.  We  shall  give  some  fur¬ 
ther  details  about  this  crop  before  plant¬ 
ing  time,  but  first  let  us  look  at  the 
money  side  of  it.  This  crib-dry  corn 
will  sell  for  feeding  at  $1.10  per  bushel. 
That  means  $113.55  for  the  grain  alone — 
not  for  seed,  but  in  competition  with 
grain  which  made  only  40  bushels  per 
acre.  The  fodder  will  sell  for  at  least 
$15  more.  Now,  where  is  the  acre  of 
corn  in  Iowa,  Illinois  or  other  corn¬ 
growing  States  that  will  give  $130  in¬ 
come?  If  you  say  that  the  acre  of  west¬ 
ern  corn  does  not  need  the  ton  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  the  hand  work  of  culture,  we 
can  say  leave  out  the  cost,  and  still  the 
acre  of  Massachusetts  corn  will  out- 
profit  the  western  acre  by  more  than  50 
per  cent.  That  is  because  these  flint 
varieties  are  heavier  yielders,  because 
the  selling  price  of  corn  is  greater,  and 
because  the  fodder  has  a  good  selling 
value.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Davis’s  record  is  genuine.  Now 
let  any  western  farmer  who  has  ever 
won  such  a  prize  come  forward  and  show 
what  his  acre’s  product  actually  sold  for! 
What  I  am  getting  at  is  the  fact  that 
this  corn  exhibition  proves  what  we  have 
claimed  for  years,  that  $50  land  in  the 
East  can  be  made  to  earn  a  greater  profit 
than  $150  western  land — at  growing 
corn.  Another  value  of  the  flint  varieties 
is  the  superior  quality  of  the  fodder.  In 
parts  of  New  England  this  dry  fodder 
is  worth  as  much  for  horse  feeding  as 
good  hay.  In  fact  there  are  cases  where 
the  fodder  alone  from  an  acre  will  bring 
as  much  as  40  bushels  of  grain  in  the 
western  fields.  This  being  so  I  asked 
Prof.  Holden  why  in  judging  corn  fairly 
we  should  not  take  the  entire  stalk  and 
consider  the  fodder  as  well  as  the  grain. 
I  think  this  plan  or  something  like  it  will 
finally  be  adopted.  As  for  Mr.  Davis, 
he  is  a  quiet,  well-educated  man,  who 
grows  the  corn,  does  no  blowing  or 
shouting  about  it,  and  says  openly  that 
the  greatest  credit  belongs  to  his  wife! 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Davis  in  making  this 
corn  record  has  done  more  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  than  any  Governor  who  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  State  House  since  the  Civil 
War.  Next  week  I  want  to  speak  of 
some  other  features  of  this  corn  show. 

h.  w.  c. 


Are  your  horses  “fagged  out”  at  night?  Do  they 

go  to  the  bam  with  heads  hanging  low?  Then  they  need 
better,  richer,  more  digestible  feed  —  not  more  raw  grain, 
but  a  prepared  feed,  properly  balanced,  made  into  an  easily 
digested  and  assimilated,  perfect  ration.  Give  your  horses 

BossJeedL 


A  QUALITY  FEED 


Makes  “Staying”  Power 

Boss  Feed  is  kiln-dried,  scientifically  blended  by  practical 
experts  who  know  just  what  horses  need.  Just  the  right 
amount  of  protein,  fats,  carbohydrates  and.  fibre  to  make  the 
most  nerve,  bone  and  muscle.  Used  by  best  horsemen  every¬ 
where.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  “Quality  Feeds,  ”  write  us. 
Send  for  interesting  Boss  Feed  Folder.  Free  for  a  postal. 

The  Great  Western  Cereal  Co .  E*p1.  Chicago 

MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  FEEDS 

Boss  Feed,  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal,  Daisy  Dairy  Feed, 

Sterling  Scratch  Feed,  Sterling  Chick  Feed 

BRANCHES 

Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis. 

Memphis 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

21  years’  test  and  all  users  satisfied.  Fire, 
lightning  and  Stormproof.  Ornamental.  In¬ 
expensive.  Catalog.  HoDtrouCa.,  Cainden,N.J. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at 

JOHN  J.  POTTER,!*  MiU  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CT 

LOS 

UE 

Rutland,  Vt. 

HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES  01 
GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
Creamery  Packaoe  Mfq.  Co.,  338  West  St., 

A  Message 
To  Dairymen 


Right  Now  owing  to  the  unusually  favorable  mar- 

■■  ket  conditions,  especially  in  prices  on  all  high 
protein  concentrates,  wide-awake  dairymen  can  save  $5  to  $8  per 
ton  on  feed  bills  by  adopting  the  following  feeding  plan,  which  leading 
dairymen  say  is  the  greatest  saving  method  experienced  in  years. 

Iff  Addition  they  find  it  produces  a  big  increase  in  milk,  and  a 
. .  .  .  i  decided  improvement  in  the  ‘  ‘  condition  ’  ’  of  their 


PER  TON 

On  Your  Feed 


cows — a  feature  so  important  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  winter  milking  period. 
“Condition”  means  money  to  the  owner  when  milk  prices  are  the  highest. 

Here  is  the  Plan 

You  ,  no  doubt,  are  feeding  high  protein  concentrates  such  as  gluten,  cotton  seed  meal, 
malt  sprouts,  etc.  If  you  will  combine  SCHUMACHER  FEED  with  any  of  these  to 
the  amount  of  half  to  two-thirds  the  ration,  you  will  save  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  ton  on 
your  feed  and  get  better  results  in  both  milk  and  “condition”  of  your  cows. 

Here  is  the  Proof 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Dele  van,  N.  Y. 

.  Gentlemen: — I  was  feeding  one  bushel  Gluten,  one  bushel  Bran,  and  one  bushel  Cornmeal 

mixed,  (equal  parts  bulk) ,  when  I  was  advised  to  feed  one  bushel  Gluten  and  two  bushels 
Schumacher  Stock  Feed.  I  was  milking  18  cows;  in  three  days  my  cows  gained  62  pounds  of 
milk.  They  continued  to  do  fine.  I  used  up  my  supply  of  Schumacher  Stock  Feed  and  went 
after  more  but  the  dealer  was  out.  I  bought  bran  and  meal  and  went  back  to  my  former  ration. 

In  two  days  my  cows  dropped  down  50  pounds  in  milk.  1  bought  more  Schumacher  as  soon 
as  I  could,  and  am  getting  very  fine  results  again.  My  cows  not  only  give  more  milk  but  keep  in 
better  condition.  I  have  also  fed  my  horses  Schumacher  Feed  and  I  never  had  them  keep  in  as 
good  shape  doing  heavy  work.  Yours  truly,  C.  B.  AMES. 

The  HeaSOn  Schumacher  Peed  saves  so  much  is  because  it  rounds  out  the  ration  perfectly. 

■  ■  ■■  —  It  supplies  those  nutrients  your  ration  lacks  which  build  strong  tissue  and  rich 

blood — which  nourish  the  body  and  give  the  animal  that  strength  and  vitality  so  essential  when  she 
is  under  the  strain  of  heavy,  forced  milk  flow.  It  is  without  question  the  best  “balance”  you  can 
get,  because  the  most  scientifically  prepared.  In  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  ration  in  itself  and  many 
successful  dairymen  feed  nothing  else.  Where  “forcing”  the  flow  is  desired,  the  high  concen¬ 
trates  are  desirable,  but  “forcing”  cannot  last  unless  something  is  fed  to  maintain  the 
physical  powers.  Hence  with  the  use  of  Schumacher  Feed  you  can  cut  down  the 
concentrates — save  money — save  your  cows — increase  the  yield  and  maintain 
better,  healthier  herds.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Schumacher  and  test  out  this 
plan.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  results.  If  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A, 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Feeds  in 
the  World . 


Schumacher  Feed  is  Also  Fine  for  All  Farm  Stock 


mo 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Post  Office  inspectors  are  doing 
some  pretty  good  work  of  late.  Last 
week  they  arrested  the  promoters  of  the 
El  Progreso  Banana  Company  and  their 
fiscal  agents,  the  International  Finance 
Company,  Tribune  Building,  New  York, 
the  arrested  men  being  Frank  G.  Wat- 
rous,  Oliver  W.  Simmons,  William  L. 
Sanders  and  Horton  L.  Harvey.  Wat- 
rous  hails  from  Denver,  Col.,  and  his 
company  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Arizona,  with  headquarters  at  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  and  Houston,  Texas.  Wat- 
rous  came  to  New  York  and  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  International  Fin¬ 
ance  Company  to  sell  the  stock  on  the 
basis  of  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  Fin¬ 
ance  Company  keeping  40  cents  for  the 
sale  and  the  Banana  Company  receiving 
only  10  cents  of  the  proceeds. 

It  was  represented  that  the  Banana 
Company  had  acquired  lands  in  Hon¬ 
duras  and  controlled  valuable  mahogany 
timbers,  which  were  represented  to  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  also 
represented  that  the  Honduras  estate 
held  by  the  company  had  several  hundred 
head  of  cattle  with  ready  markets  at  $50 
to  $75  per  head.  The  capacity  of  the  es¬ 
tate  was  to  be  10,000  head  and  the  cattle 
of  a  superior  quality.  The  company  was 
also  represented  to  own  large  tracts  of 
banana  lands  which  were  to  be  extremely 
valuable.  According  to  the  inspectors 
none  of  these  representations  are  true 
and  all  that  the  company  ever  had  was 
an  option  on  some  Honduras  land  which 
has  since  expired  because  the  terms  of 
the  option  were  not  complied  with.  A 
minister  by  the  name  of  Claude  M.  Se¬ 
verance,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  sale  of  the  stock,  and  wrote 
very  glowing  accounts  of  the  profits  to 
be  realized  to  his  fellow  ministers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  pro¬ 
moters  were  held  on  the  charge  of  use 
of  the  mail  for  fraudulent  purposes,  and 
those  who  were  not  able  to  procure  bail 
were  locked  up. 

We  are  reporting  these  cases  of  arrests 
by  the  Post  Office  inspectors  merely  as 
a  warning  to  those  who  are  tempted  by 
similar  schemes,  and  to  give  our  people 
something  of  an  idea  of  the  unfounded 
claims  made  by  the  promoters  of  such 
companies.  The  Post  Office  inspectors 
are  doing  splendid,  efficient  work  in  run¬ 
ning  down  many  of  these  concerns,  but 
they  cannot  reach  them  all,  and  many  of 
them  succeed  in  collecting  large  sums  of 
money  before  the  inspectors  are  able  to 
get  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  prose¬ 
cution.  If  you  want  to  save  your  earn¬ 
ings  for  your  own  uses,  do  not  be 
tempted  by  the  big  promises  of  fake 
promoters. 

Listen  to  this  from  E.  G.  Lewis  in  his 
own  paper : 

A. story  is  told  of  a  chap  who  used  to  got 
all  his  bills  together,  make  out  notes  for 
each,. sign  them,  and  then. thank  the  Lord 
that  his  bills  had  been*  paid.  Quite  a  few 
of  the  applicants  for  membership  who  have 
given  their  notes  seem  to  be  close  relatives 
of  this  chap.  This  is  strictly  a  business 
matter,  and  disaster  has  already  nearly  been 
brought  on  the  whole  great  organization 
through  failure  of  the  members  to  keep  their 
promises  in  the  past.  Giving  these  notes 
means  that  the  notes  are  to  be  PAID  as 
they  mature  each  month.  Just  signing  the 
notes  does  not  do  any  good.  The  notes  are 
simply  the  written  promise  and  pledge  of 
the  applicant  that  each  month,  by  a  fixed 
date,  she  will  pay  or  send  subscriptions  to 
the  amount.of  $4.  If  you  are  behind  on  the 
payment  of  your  notes,  you  will  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  yourself  if  you  forfeit 
the  Debenture  and  are  not  permitted  any  of 
the  use  and  advantages  of  the  League's  in¬ 
stitutions.  These  notes  are  a  solemn  busi¬ 
ness  obligation,  are  so  accepted  by  the 
League,  and  in  return  full  advantages,  in¬ 
cluding  one  of  the  Debentures,  are  accorded 
you.  If  you  do  not  keep  your  promise  and 
pledge,  you  cannot  expect  the  management 
to  be  able  to  keep  its  to  you. 

The  League  members  must  have 
learned  something  from  Mr.  Lewis  in 
the  way  of  repudiating  notes.  Any  of 
these  women  can  give  the  same  excuse 
for  neglecting  to  pay  the  notes  that  he 
gives  us  for  not  paying  the  notes  and 
other  obligations  which  he  owes  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  He  says  the  notes  are  payable 
only  out  of  his  income  after  his  living 
expenses  come  out  first.  We  suggest 
that  the  women  use  this  same  reason  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Lewis.  It  ought  to  appeal 
to  his  sense  of  humor  at  least.  If  Lewis 
does  not  take  his  notes  seriously,  why 
should  he  expect  these  poor  women  to 
make  sacrifices  to  keep  up  payments  to 
him  on  his  fake  schemes? 

In  the  first  sentence  above,  Lewis  tells 
the  Dickens — Micawber  story  in  good 
effect  on  the  League  women,  but  how 
about  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
his  own  affairs?  Didn’t  he  add  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  of  water  to  the  Lewis 
Publishing  Co.  stock  and  then  pay  his 
five  per  cent  notes  with  the  water-soaked 
paper?  Isn’t  he  trying  to  pay  his  press¬ 
ing  debts  now  by  signing  these  new  notes 
—debentures?  The  only  difference  that 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  between 
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the  “chap”  referred  to  and  Lewis  seems 
to  be  in  the  thanks  to  the  Lord. 

We  suggest  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  he  set 
these  delinquent  women  a  good  example 
by  paying  up  the  $20,000  he  owes  our 
subscribers.  Mr.  Lewis  should  not  pre¬ 
scribe  a  medicine  for  others  that  he  is 
not  willing  to  take  himself  for  the  same 
disease!  If  notes  are  a  solemn  business 
obligation,  Mr.  Lewis,  why  not  treat 
them  as  such?  Upon  what  theory  are 
you  exempt  from  the  solemn  obligation? 

I  shipped  S.  M.  Renwiek,  grocer,  112  No. 
Main  street,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  73  baskets  of 
peaches  on  September  25,  1005,  at  35  cents 
per  basket,  amounting  to  $25.55.  lie  prom¬ 
ised  once  to  pay  the  bill,  but  he  has  never 
paid  it.  Can  you  get  it  for  me?  D.  M. 

New  York. 

After  following  up  this  claim  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  we  give  it  to  our  attorneys 
for  collection.  They  soon  returned  the 
bill  saying  the  claim  was  worthless,  and 
that  they  already  have  several  unsatis¬ 
fied  judgments  against  him.  We  cannot 
collect  under  such  circumstances,  but  we 
would  like  to  save  others  from  contract¬ 
ing  similar  accounts. 

Can  you  tell  anything  about  this  stock 
exchange?  This  typewritten  letter  is  a 
part  of  what-  was  sent  me  wanting  me  to 
put  in  $100  or  more  as  I  could,  and  for 
each  $100  put  in  they  would  send  me  a 
check  for  $1  for  the  use  of  the  $100  every 
week.  A  friend  of  mine  put  in  $100  last 
Spring  and  has  received  his  dollar  checks 
every  week.  It  looks  to  me  to  be  a  terrible 
interest  to  pay  a  sum  so  large  for  so  small 
amount.  $20  weekly  for  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  IIow  does  it  seem  to  look  In  your 
favor?  Would  you  advise  me  to  place  $1000 
or  more  under  such  large  figures  for  in¬ 
terest.  f.  s.  s. 

Connecticut. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  shrewd  New 
England  Yankee  should  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  good  faith,  and  yet  the  letter  has 
every  indication  of  a  serious  purpose.  It 
is  the  old  500-per-cent-Miller  scheme  all 
over  again.  Miller  sent  the  alleged  profits 
back  every  week,  but  the. money  came 
out  of  the  remittances  made  him.  Can’t 
you  see  that  he  could  receive  your  $100 
and  return  $1  every  week  for  nearly 
two  years  before  it  was  all  paid  back; 
but  in  the  meantime  you  would  tell  your 
neighbors,  and  the  profits  would  be  so 
large  you  would  want  to  send  large 
amounts.  This  is  the  way  it  worked  with 
Miller.  Some  of  those  who  sent  in  first 
actually  got  all  of  their  money  returned 
and  profits  besides,  but  it  could  only  be 
kept  up  while  others  continued  to  send. 
Most  of  the  money  sent  Miller  was  lost, 
and  he  finally  went  to  State’s  prison.  All 
such  propositions  are  swindles  pure  and 
simple.  Do  not  expect  people  to  look 
you  up  in  order  to  make  you  rich. 
Every  time  the  object  is  to  get  your 
money  without  giving  you  full  value  for 
it,  and  often  no  value  at  all. 

Enclosed  please  find  three  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions.  I  send  you  these  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  your  “Publisher’s 
Desk.”  I  had  a  claim  against  a  Chicago 
concern  that  you  have  written  up ;  they 
paid  no  attention  to  my  communication 
until  I  threatened  to  send  you  the  claim. 
I  then  received  a  check  by  first  mail. 
“Thus  is  the  editor  mightier  than  the 
lawyer.”  g.  c.  v. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  a  real  compliment  from  a  law¬ 
yer.  The  civil  law  does  not  have  much 
terror  for  the  ordinary  faker  so  long  as 
he  can  keep  out  of  its  jurisdiction.  His 
respect  for  publicity  is  inspired  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  cuts  off  his  ill-gotten 
revenue.  By  the  way,  this  lawyer  ex¬ 
presses  the  kind  of  appreciation  that 
helps.  Isn’t  there  opportunity  for  three 
10-weeks’  subscriptions  from  your  neigh¬ 
borhood?  j.  j.  D. 


The  Effect 

OF 

Scott's  Emulsion 


on  thin,  pale  children  is 
almost  magical. 

It  makes  them  plump, 
rosy,  and  active. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

contains  no  drug,  no  alco¬ 
hol,  nothing  but  the  purest 
and  best  ingredients  to 
make  blood,  bone  and 
solid  flesh. 


AFqui  Poire  elegant  white  emde 
run  ratio  geese,  maple  cov 

FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


RANGE  GROWN  S.  C.  B.  &  W.  Leghorns, 

S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  L,  &  W.  Wyandottes, 
Partridge  Cochins,  B.  &  W.  Rocks.  MAPLE 
COVE  FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Profit  And  Loss 

The  average  dairy  Cow  will 
produce  100  lbs.  of  butter 
from  1348  lbs.  of  hay  and  1200 
lbs.  of  corn  meal,  at  a  cost  of 
$11.40. 

Extensive  experiments  have 
shown  that  50  per  cent,  of  this 
food  is  wasted  because  that 
amount  passes  through  the 
average  animal  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  digested.  This  means 
a  loss  of  $5. 70  on  every  100  lbs. 
of  butter  produced.  This  loss 
is  turned  into  a  profit  by  the 
regular  use  of 

Fairfield's  Blood  Tonic 
And  Milk  Prodneer 

the  “Scientific"  Conditioner 
for  cattle  that  makes  dried 
foods  digestible  and  enables 
the  cow  to  secure  all  the  nour¬ 
ishment  contained  in  her  regu¬ 
lar  ration. 

A  Separate  Preparation  For 
Each  Kind  Of  Animal 

FAIRFIELD’S 

Blood  Tonic  And  Milk  Prodneer 
For  Cattle  Only. 

Blood  Tonic  And  Regulator 
For  Horses  Only. 

Blood  Tonic  And  Egg  Prodneer 
For  Poultry^Only. 

Blood  Tonic  And  Fattener 
For  Hogs  only. 

Sold  under  guarantee 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

FREE — “Fairfield’s  Scientific  Stock 
Book”  Worth  $1.00  but  sent  free 
for  name  of  this  paper  and  your 
dealer. 

Fairfield  Manufacturing  Company 
505  South  Delaware  Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


Fairfield’s  Milk  Producer  kills  all 
garlic  taint  in  milk  and  cream. 


POULTRY  SCHOOL. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Poultry  Class  of  Rhode  Island 
State  College  will  convene  January  4  to  February 
17,  1911.  The  course  includes  studies  and  practice 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  culture,  demonstrations 
and  lectures  by  members  of  the  college  faculty  and 
others.  Write  for  particulars  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


MT,  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

SEASON  OF  1911 

We  are  now  booking  advance  orders  for 

Hatching  Eggs  Day-Old  Chicks 

On  Oct.  15tli  we  had  chicks  engaged  for  Spring 
delivery  up  to  half  our  capacity.  Hatching  eggs 
for  commercial  plants  a  specialty,  250  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  breeding  the  best  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


RICHLAND  FARMS,  Frederick,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  HAY  OLD  CHICKS 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  devoted  to  the  three 
breeds.  All  breeding  stock  have  free  range.  No  orders 
too  small  or  too  large. 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pure  bred,  pure  white  S.  C.  Leghorn  Cockerels 
Carefully  raised.  Personal  attention  given  each 
customer.  Prices  upon  application. 

J.  L.  LEE.  Carmel,  New  York. 


S.  C.  W,  LEGHORN 

Breeding  Hens  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Also 
promising  Cockerels  cheap  in  quantities. 

ST.  MORITZ  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Qnaiity 
Kind,  Famous  Lakewood  Strain,  Young  and  old 
stock  for  sale:  Hatching  eggs  for  early  delivery. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington.  New  Jersey. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


5,000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Yearling  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels.  Bred  for  eggs- 
American  Poultry  Plant,  Collins,  Ohio. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL-Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 

Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  out- 
celebrated  "Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 

SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

Double  Action.  Triple  Geared 

This  No.  5  is  one  of  our 
leading  Feed  Mills.  Particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  grinding 
ear  corn  and  small  grain  for  stock 
feed.  A  medium  priced  mill  that 

Gives  Satisfaction 

Strong,  durable  and 
easy  running.  Mounted 
on  a  heavy  hard-wood 
box.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Over  20  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  Springfield,  Ohio 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Only  mill  made  with  a  doable  set  of 
grinders  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding 
surface  of  just  double  that  of  any 
other  mill  of  equal  size,  therefore. 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  ear  corn,  shellod 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  corn,  cot¬ 
ton  seed,  corn  in 
shucks,  sheaf  oats,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  Require  25$  less 
power  than  any  other  milL 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline 
engines.  Write  for  new  o&Ulof. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  829 Springfield,  Ohio 


|  Increase  Stock  Profits^ 

Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed— double  Its  I 

value,  keep  stock  healthy,  and  they  pay  a  vL 
bigger  profit  on  less  feed.  Roots  Increase  ▼ 
relish  and  digestion.  And  the 

Banner  Root 

Is  the  only  ma- 
^-^  *■*  *•  *''^*  chine  making  the 
“Non-Choke  Curve  Cut”  feed 
from  roots, etc.  Seif  feeding;  cuts  fast 
and  easy;  separates  dirt  from  roots. 

Made  in  7  styles  and  sizes.  Book  Free. 

O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

HOT  STOCK  FEED- 

Keep  your  stock  in  the  best  of  condition  by  cook- 
1  ing  your  stock  feed  with  the  unsurpassed 

Farmers’  Favorite”! 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Valuable  for  many  uses — such 
as  cooking  poultry  feed,  can¬ 
ning  fruit,  boiling  sap,  steril¬ 
izing  milk  cans,  rendering  lard 
and  tallow,  cooking  scrapple  i 
and  boiling  spraying  mixtures. 
Costs  little,  wears  long.  Write 
for  special  price-saving  sale  list. 

LEWIS  MFG. CO.,  Box  C, Cortland, N.T. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  ; 
profits  larger.  ^ 

MANN’S  •iJBI  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Free  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  is,  Milford,  Maas 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

TUP  PCI  FRRATFn  Hungarian  and  English 
me  UCLCDnAI  EU  PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MAOKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARliS  MARIETTA  PA. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA? 

Black  Minorcas,  $G  and  1 
J.  A 


B.  P.  Bocks.  White  P. 
Kocks,  Col.  Wyandotteg, 
i  a  trio.  Fine  Birds. 
ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Indian  Runner 

nilPlfQ— Strong,  vigorous  strains  for  utility,  show 
Ullli no  and  export.  All  stock  sold  on  approval 

SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Also  Indian  Runner  Drakes.  High  Class  Stock. 
Moderate  Prices.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


POULTRY  KEEPERS— Send  for  Free  Sample 

Copy  of  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY,  Amityvillle.  New  York. 


RIIFF  pnp V  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS. 
DUri  FlUun  },en  hatched,  large,  healthy  and 
vigorous.  Address,  THE  FOUR  ACRES,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


P)R  SALE— Choice  African  White  Emden.Toulouse  &  Buff 
Geese,  White  Holland,  Narragansett  &  Mammoth  Black 
Turkeys.  Miss  Zeila  Wilson.  162  S.  7th  St,  Zanesville,  O 


FINE  VIGOROUS  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS-Cocker- 

ols,  range  grown,  $1.50-  Gobi  &  Son,  Ulster,  Pa. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES  in  any  quantity  at 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS  poultry  farm, 

—  New  Rochelle  N.Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  weekending 
November  18.  1910.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

..  .31 

© 

.32 

.36 

Good  to  Choice. .  •  • 

. . .  .26 

© 

.30 

30 

.33 

Lower  Grades _ 

...  .23 

© 

.25 

24© 

.28 

Storage . 

. . .  .25 

© 

.31 

Stale  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .28 

© 

.30 

.33 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .23 

© 

.26 

.25© 

.28 

Factory . 

© 

.23 

.24© 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .20 

.22 

CHEESE 

B'ull  Cream,  best... 

...  .15 

@ 

.16 

•17@ 

.19 

Common  to  Good  .... 

...  .12 

@ 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

@ 

.11 

.10® 

.13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .40 

a 

.45 

.42© 

.50 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .38 

@ 

.40 

.40 

.45 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .20 

<3> 

.25 

.22© 

.28 

Storage . 

...  .19 

© 

.26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.50 

© 

2.65 

qt 

.15 

M  adium . 

....  2.25 

© 

2.30 

Pea . 

9  9  A 

a 

2.35 

qt 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

©  2.30 

Red  Kidney . 

...  2.75 

© 

2.85 

White  Kidney . 

©  3.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice _ _ 

°2 

a 

.24 

Common  to  Good... 

...  .18 

(4 

.21 

Pacific  Coast . 

. . .  .12 

a 

.17 

German  Crop,  1910. 

...  .41 

© 

.45 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots : 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ©  .25 
Standard  Grade . 13  ©  .16 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.11  kj®  1194 

.15 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good. 
8un  Dried . 

.06 

@  .08 

.09©  .12 

.01 

©  .06 

Raspberries . 

99 

©  .25 

Cherries . 

.11 

©  .12 

FUESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  bbl 

,  2.00 

©  3.50 

Spy . 

.  3.00 

©  4.00 

King . 

2.00 

©  4.50 

McIntosh . 

2.50 

©  5  50 

Twenty  Ounce . 

2.50 

©  4. 00 

Greening . 

2.00 

©  5.00 

Jonathan  . 

3.00 

©  5.50 

York  Imperial . 

©  3.75 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

©  4.00 

Western,  box . 

1 .25 

®  2.50 

Quinces,  bbl . 

2.00 

®  4.60 

Cranberries,  bbl . . 

5.25 

a  7.50 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 

4.50 

a  6.oo 

Kioffor . 

1.25 

©  3.25 

Anjou . 

©  4.25 

Bose . 

3.00 

(a)  0.00 

Sheldon . 

©  5.00 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt . 

.13 

©  .17 

8-lb.  bkt . 

.20 

«  .24 

Bulk,  ton . 

60.00 

@70.00 

NUTS 

Chestnuts,  60  lbs . 

,  3.01) 

©  9.00 

Sliellbarks,  50  lbs 

2.50 

©  3.25 

Black  Walnuts,  bu.... 

,  50 

©  .75 

HONEY 


White  Clover,  lb . 

.12 

© 

.16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

.11 

© 

.12 

Extracted,  lb . 

.07 

© 

.09 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

N.  Y.  State . 

1.25 

@ 

1.60 

Long  Island,  bbl  .... 

1.50 

©  2.12 

Jersey,  bbl . 

1.50 

© 

1.75 

Maine . 

1.40 

'S 

1.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.06 

© 

.13 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

© 

1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 

7.(0 

©11.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

.40 

Chicory,  J^bbl.  bkt _ 

.75 

a  1.25 

Escarol.  %  bbl . 

.10 

© 

1.25 

Cucumbers.  Fla.  bu _ 

1.00 

©  4  .50 

Caulidowers.  bbl . 

1.50 

( a) 

2.00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

.50 

®  1.00 

Lettuce,  j£-bbl,  bkt _ 

1.25 

a  2  .oo 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl... 

.75 

® 

1.75 

Onions,  OrangeCo.,  bag 

1.25 

© 

1.50 

Conn.  White,  bbl. . . 

2.50 

(cb 

8.00 

White  pickle,  bu . 

1.00 

© 

1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

©10.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.75 

© 

1.00 

Squasn.  bbl . 

© 

1.00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box 

.75 

® 

1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 
White,  bbl..  . 

.75 

© 

1.00 

1.00 

© 

1 .25 

each  .03®  .05 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCT8. 
Cucumbers,  best,  doz..  1.25  ©  1.37 

Alusurooms,  lb . 25  ©  .15 

Radishes,  1U0  bunches.  1.50  @  2.50 
LIVE  POULTRY 
Chickens,  lb . 14  ©  .15 


Fowls . 14 

Roosters . 08  @ 

Ducks . . . 16  @ 

Geese . 13  @ 

Turkeys . 16  @  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


© 


.15 

.09 

.17 

.14 


Turkeys.  Fey . 

.24 

®  .26 

.26® 

.30 

Common  to  Good.... 

.17 

@  .24 

.19® 

.27 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.19 

©  .22 

.22® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.17 

©  .18 

.18© 

.20 

Common  Run . 

.14 

@  .16 

.16© 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

©  .24 

Fowls . 

14 

©  .17 

16@  .21 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.15 

@  .20 

Geese,  spring . 

.14 

©  .20 

Squabs,  doz . 

2.00 

©  4.25 

Guineas,  spring,  pair.. 

.65 

©  1.10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.00 

0  6.50 

Oxen  and  Stags . 

2.40 

(a)  6.00 

Cows . 

2.20 

©  4.75 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb. .. 

8.00 

©11.00 

Culls . 

4.00 

(&  6.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

2.60 

©  4.00 

Lambs . 

5.50 

©  6.65 

Hogs 


7.80  ©  8.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n 

Spring,  bu .  1.17 

No.  2,  Red .  .96 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .55  ®  .58 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .35  ©  .40 
Rye . 80  ©  .84 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  @  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  ©  20.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  ®  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  ©  20  00 

Clover . 14.00  ®  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ©  10.00 

Straw,  live . 10.00  ®  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ©  9.U0 


THE  NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  horse  show  just  closed  in  New  York 
City  was  probably  the  most  successful  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  kind  yet  held  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  show  is  one  of  the  fashionable 
events  of  the  season.  It  is  largely  attended 
by  wealthy  people,  and  gives  a  good  chance 
for  the  exhibition  of  fashionable  clothing 
and  jewelry.  This  very  feature,  however, 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  show  for  practical 
breeding  purposes,  as  it  tends  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  types  or  breeds  of  horses  fashionable 
and  fashion  is  a  great  dictator  of  prices. 
A  farmer  would  have  an  opportunity  at 
such  a  show  of  studying  the  type  of  horses 
most  in  demand,  while  he  could  not  hope  to 
compete  in  the  ring  for  prizes.  With  the 
high-priced  specimens  here  to  be  seen  lie 
can  plan  to  keep  the  right  sort  of  mares 
on  his  farm,  and  breed  colts  of  a  type 
which  would  bring  him  far  more  money 
than  the  misshapen  and  undersized  horse  so 
commonly  produced.  The  large  draught 
horses  at  the  show  were  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens  of  horseflesh,  and  indicate  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  breeders  to  produce  big  animals.  In 
fact  the  desire  is  for  large  horses  every¬ 
where,  although  handsome  coach  animals, 
high  steppers  and  good-sized  roadsters  are 
wanted.  Prof.  G.  M.  Rommel  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  was  interviewed  on 
this  point.  He  says  that  the  breeding  of 
horses  is  improving.  It  has  got  to,  because 
the  market  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  poor  horse.  He  says  that  western 
farmers  especially  in  level  sections  are  pro¬ 
ducing  heavy  draught  horses.  No  one  seems 
to  want  the  cheap  light  horses  under  1200 
any  more.  A  farmer  who  wants  to  make 
anything  out  of  it  has  got  to  breed  a  heavy 
draught  horse  or  the  best  of  the  light 
horses,  which  means  an  active  animal  with 
good  style  and  action,  useful  for  carriage 
or  saddle  purposes.  There  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  the  class  of  horses  needed  by  the 
Government  to  mount  its  cavalry,  and  this 
style  of  animal  might  well  be  grown  by 
farmers.  Prof.  Rommel  gave  some  inter¬ 
esting  statements  about  horse  breeding 
which  we  shall  give  next  week.  The  out¬ 
look  as  indicated  by  the  horse  show  is  cer¬ 
tainly  that  good  horses  will  continue  to 
be  iu  flue  demand,  but  that  the  plug,  the 
runt  and  the  misfit  will  be  poorer  property 
than  ever. 


THANKSGIVINS  POULTRY 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO..  229  Washinoton  St..  New  York 


Ship  Your  Dressed  Turkeys,  Ducks 
and  Geese  for  Thanksgiving  to 

GEO.  OLIVER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1850  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 

PROMPT  RETURNS 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  ail  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12tU  St..  New  York- 

For  Sale— Best  Quality  July  DUROC  PIGS 

BOTH  SEXES. 

M .  L.  C  A  R  PENTE  R ,  Wl  lloug  hb Y,  OHIO,  Route  3 . 


“SaveThe-Horse^SpavinCure. 


Read  what  one  of  the  most  prominent  bankers  and  business  men  of 
Northern  Ohio  did  with  “  Save-the-Horse  ” 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  18,  1910. 

In  the  fall  of  1908,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  I  bought  the  finest 
saddle  and  carriage  horso  that  it  was  ever  my  pleasure  to  own. 
During  the  winter  ho  threw  out  as  largo  a  thoroughpin  as  I 
ever  saw.  I  had  heard  of  your  remedy  and  bought  one  bottle, 
with  the  result  that  the  lump  on  both  sides  of  the  hock  is  en¬ 
tirely  gone  and  has  been  a  matter  of  comment  on  the  part  of 
everyone  that  has  seen  it.  The  hock  is  today  absolutely  clean 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  thoroughpin,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  show  this  horse  to  show  that  thero  is  no  trace  of  the  trouble. 

Very  truly.  W.  P.  MURRAY, 

Prop.  Murray  Stock  Farm,  West  Mentor,  Ohio. 
For  fifteen  year*  our  contract  has  been  the  foundation  on 
which  every  customer  based  his  confidence  in  making  his  first 
purchase,  and  it  has  never  been  misplaced  or  betrayed.  The 
marvelous  power  alone  of  “  Save-The-Horse  ”  permits  of  such 
an  iron-clad  contract.  Send  for  copy.  Write  to-day  for  proofs* 

$5.00  a  Signed  CONTRACT. 

This  is  a  binding  CONTRACT  and  protects  purchaser  ab¬ 
solutely  in  treating  and  curing  any  case  of  Bon*  and  Bag  Spavin, 
Thoroughpin,  Ring-bone,  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hack, 
Windpuff,  Sbaeboil,  Injured  Tendane  and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or 

loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Send  for  copy  of  contract, 
booklet  on  all  lameness  and  letters  from  prominent  business 
men,  bankers,  farmers  and  horse  owners  the  world  over  on 
every  kind  of  case.  At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.  24  Com’lave.  Binghamton,  N,Y. 

gfi  New  Automatic 

Double-Acting  Tool  Combination 
for  Farmers.  Mills,  Factories. 
Teamsters  and  others.  Made  of  Malle¬ 
able  Iron  and  Steel.  Wire-Fence 
Stretcher  and  Splicer;  Lifting  Jack;  Post 
Puller;  Press;  Wrench;  Tire  Tightner; 
Vice;  Clamp,  etc.  Useful  in  a  hundred  ways 
the  entire  year.  Not  an  experiment — a  fine¬ 
ly  finished  tool.  Fully  Guaranteed. 


Local  Agents — Salesmen 

Sell  on  sight  to  neighbors  and  represent  us 
in  home  county.  Fine  opportunity. 
Exclusive  plans  of  Salesmanship — 
*  -Free  instruction.  W rite  for  special 
fir  offer,  prices  and  reserve  territory. 

AUTOMATIC  JACK  00. 
Box  100,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


93-95  South  Market  St. 


Boston. 


SKUNK 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat 
and  all  other  raw  furs  at  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  and  "A 
square  deal  ”  to  everyone. 
Price-List  Free. 

M.  J.  JEWEH  8  SONS,  Dept.  29,  Redwood,  New  York. 


» 


MAGAZINE  GUIDE „ 

An  opportunity  foryou  to  secure  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  and  clubbing  list  at  the  lowest  rates.  Send 
postal  for  the  Guide  to 

A.  J.  SMITH,  Box  197,  Hilton,  N.Y. 

A I  FAI  FA  WANTED— A  few  carloads  bestquality. 
nLl  HLln  Give  description  and  price.  F.  o.  b. 
New  York.  SUHIMMEL’S  DAIRY,  Maspeth,  L.  I. 

WANTFn  flGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

it  Hit  ILL!  Easy  to  sell.  Big  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address,  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

WANTF  I!- a  Prominen^  poultryman’s  son,  a 
I f  nil  I  LU  position  as  manager  or  assistant  on  a 
poultry  farm.  Can  give  first  class  references. 

"  POULTRYMAN,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

\A/AMTCn_MAN  (marr'ed)  has  taken 

WAlJ  I  LU  course  at  Agricultural  College  and 
had  some  experience,  for  dairy 
farm  (400  acres) ;  good  location,  near  village;  new 
large  dairy  barn  and  improvements.  Must  under¬ 
stand  pigs  and  poultry.  Liberal  arrangements  on 
shares  to  right  man.  Good  references  required. 
Ad  dress,  with  full  particulars,  EUGENE  H.  POR¬ 
TER,  Upper  Lisle,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

W  A  N  T  F  n  FARM — Northern  New  Jersey.  50  acres  or 
ft  nil  I  LU  rnniYI  more.  Price  must  be  cheap.  Give 
particulars  and  location.  “M,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DELAWARE  FARMS— 140  acres,  100  cultivation,  40 
wood.  One  mile  town;  fine  dwelling,  9  rooms; 
good  barns;  apple  orchard;  other  fruit  and  nut 
trees.  Bargain,  $4,00(1;  half  cash.  Other  bargains. 
Write  GEORGE  W.  TEBO,  Dover,  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 

Fifty  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets 

FOR  SALE  at  $1.00  each,  to  reduce  stock. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

TWO  Hunterdon  County  farms,  containing  116  and 
83  acres  respectively,  with  good  buildings,  and 
land  convenient  to  High  School  and  railroad,  etc. 
Address  JOS.  R.  CASE,  Everittstown,  N.  J. 

DUROC  JERSEYS.— 60  Fancy  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
service.  86  Spring  Sows  Prices  for  30  days. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  C.  BARNEY,  Coldwater.Mich. 

Reservation  Guernseys. 

Four-year-old  herd  Bull  and  11  months  old  Bull 
Calf;  also  France  Bull  Calf,  3  mouthsold.  Fine 
animals;  reasonable.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

pi.EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  I!.  WOODWARD,  30g  Ureeiinieli  St.,  N.  Y. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

APPLES,  PEARS  and  all  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products. 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  goods.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


When,  Where  and 
How  to  Trap 


OUR  new  illustrated  Trappers’  Guide— yours 
free  for  the  asking— is  tiie  biggest  and  most 
rellablo  guide  published.  Reveals  valuable  trap¬ 
ping  secrets  and  the  carefully  guarded  methods 
of  successful  trappers.  What  we  tell  you  on  Anint  al 
Baits  is  as  Important  to  any  trapper  as  traps.  Full 
directions  ou  preparing  skins 
for  shipment  and  how  to  get  the 
most  money  for  them.  This  book 
will  Increase  the  catch  of  expe¬ 
rienced  trappers  as  well  bring 
success  to  the  inexperienced.  The 
Game  Laws  of  all  the  States  and 
Canada  are  given  in  concise,  un¬ 
mistakable  form,  with  the  in¬ 
formation  you  want  shown  at  a 
glance,  we  will  send  you  this 
book  free  i  f  you  write  us  before 
all  the  books  are  gone. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Creates*  Fur  House  In  the  World 
7B5  FUR  EXCHANGE  BIOS.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horso  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  mako 
them  Into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  Illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  LyeU  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Raw  Fur  Prices 

are  going  to  bo  up  ami  down  this  winter.  Some 
heavy  stocks  earriod  over  will  probaoly  affect  the 
market.  We  keep  our  shippers  posted  by  special 
bulletins  all  through  the  winter.  We  give  yon  the 
top  price  because  we  post  you  about  tiie  rises  and 
falls.  Send  your  name  to  get  on  onr  bulletin  list. 
Shipments  to  us  at  the  right  time  bring  best  money 
and  quickest  returns.  KANN  &  COMPANY, 
41  E.  10th  Street,  New  York  City. 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

M 

■ 
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Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Skunk.  Mink,  Raccoon.  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  In 
New  York,  the  best  market  lor  you  to  ship 
to.  Do  you  w.,ut  to  know 

“Howto  Get  More  MoneyforYour  Raw  Furs?” 

Write  and  ask  for  my  price  liso— it’s  free.  Highest 
commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  152 

F.  N.  MON  JO,  152  W.  25tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


m 
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RAW  FURS 


NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR 

are  the  highest  in 
the  country.  We  will 
pay  the  highest.  New 
York  cash  prices  for 
your  Muskrat,  Skunk,  Mink,  Coon,  Opossum, 
Fox  and  another  standard  furs  in  largeorsmall 
lots.  We  hold  shipments  separate  on  request. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  pay  all  express 
charges.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once 
and  we  will  keep  you  fully  posted. 

STRUCK-CHAIT1N  CO.,  Dept.  A ,  8  East  12th  St.,  New  York 


RAW  FUR  SHIPPERS 

The  only  way  for  yon  to  judge  whether  I 
pay  more  than  my  competitors  is  to  send 
me  a  shipment  and  say,  “hold  separate.” 
I’m  willing.  Write  for  price  list. 

T*Q  n  fi  1  to  21  EAST  16TH  STREET. 

JAO.  r.  ELLlo,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

WHO  HANDLES  YOUK  GINSENG? 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

^^52  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


■\ 


R 


HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 

AW  FUR 

Let’s  get  acquainted.  Write  for  price  list 

LOl  lS  J.  KA1IN 
3  and  u  >V.  19th  St.,  New  York 


S 


Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers 

Our  price  list  is  ready  and  can  be  had  lor 
theasking.  Also  our  *•  Trappers’ Guide,’’  which 
contains  “100  Ways  and  Means”  of  trapping 
fur  bearing  animals.  We  pay  highest  market 
prices  for  furs.  For  further  information  see  our 
price  list.  Write  today  to— 

ABROHAMS  FUR  A  WOOL  CO., 

Fur  Merchants  Seymour,  Wis 


ILLUSTRATED 


OUR  TRAPPERS 
GUIDE  FREE 


FUR  SHIPPER,  send  FOR  IT.  Infor¬ 
mation  worth  a  fortune  to  you  —  DROP  THE 
MIDDLEMAN— Try  the  SQUARE  DEAL  FUR 
HOUSE,  the  House  that's  DIFFERENT,  this  year. 
Write  for  Price  List  A.Y.  Valuable  information 
as  to  PRIZES  OFFERED,  FREE.  Write 

WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  Est.  1871,  Box  16  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Capital  $500,000.00  Paid 


1,500 
Manu- 
turers  of 


FURS 


in  N.  Y.  City  have  sold  their  old  stock  and 
are  hungry  for  fresh  goods.  We  sell  to 
them.  Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 
M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

6  E.  12th  St.,  (Desk  22), 

New  York  .City. 


y 
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The  Edison! 


The  Latest  Style  EDISON  Phonograph  in  Our  Grand 
New  Outfit  —  this  superb  entertainer,  Mr.  Edison’s 
latest,  final  improvement  of  phonograph — shipped 


Yes,  free.  I  don’t  ask  a  cent  of  your  money 
— I  don’t  want  you  to  keep  the  phonograph — 
I  just  want  to  give  it  to  you  on  a  free  loan — 
then  you  may  return  it  at  my  own  expense. 


Read  the  Offer: 


I  will  ship  you  free  this 
grand  concert  outfit,  Fire¬ 
side  Model, with  one  dozen 
Gold  Molded  and  Amberol 
records.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  me  one  cent  C.  O.  D.  or  sign  any  lease  or 
mortgages.  I  want  you  to  get  this  free  outfit — the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Edi¬ 
son’s  skill — in  your  home.  I  want  you  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Edison’s  final  and 

greatest  improvement  in  phonographs.  I  want  to  convince  you  of  its  wonderful  superiority.  Give 
a  free  concert,  give  a  minstrel  show,  music,  dances,  the  old  fashioned  hymns,  grand  opera,  comic 
opera — all  this  I  want  you  to  hear  free  of  charge — all  in  your  own  home — on  this  free  loan  offer. 

MY  REASON-My  reason  for  this  free  loan  offer,  this  extra  liberal  offer  on  the  finest 
talking  machine  ever  made — see  below. 


MR.  EDISON  Says:  “I  want  to  see  a 
Phonograph  in  every  American  home.” 


The  Phonograph  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment;  it  is  Mr.  Edison’s  pet  and  hobby. 

He  realizes  fully  its  value  as  an  entertainer  and  educator;  for  the  phonograph  brings  the  pleasure 
of  the  city  right  to  the  village  and  the  farm  home.  Now,  the  new  Fireside  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  of  our  Grand  Outfit  improved  Model,  is  the  latest  and  greatest  improved  talking1  machine  made  by  this  great 
inventor.  Everybody  should  hear  it;  everybody  must  hear  it.  If  you  have  only  heard  other  talking  machines 
before,  you  cannot  imagine  what  beautiful  music  you  can  get  from  our  new  outfit.  This  new  machine  is 
just  out  <nd  has  never  been  heard  around  the  country.  We  want  to  convince  you;  we  w^ant  to  prove  to  you 
that  this  outfit  is  far,  far  superior  to  anything  ev.er  heard  before.  Don’t  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  buy  it — I  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  anything.  But  I  do  feel  that  if  I  can  send 

1  you  this  great  phonograph  and  convince  you  of  its  merits,  of  its  superiority,  you  will  be  glad  to  invite  your  neighbors 
and  friends  to  your  house  to  let  them  hear  the  free  concert.  Then,  perhaps,  one  or  more  of  your  friends  will  be  glad 
to  buy  one  of  these  great  new  outfits.  You  can  tell  your  friends  that  they  can  get  an  Edison  Phonograph  outfit  complete  with  records  for  only  $2.00  a 

month — $2.00  a  month — the  easiest  possible  payment  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  rock-bottom  price.  Perhaps  you  yourself  would  want  a  Phonograph,  and  if  you  ever  in¬ 
tend  to  get  a  phonograph,  now  is  the  chance  to  get  the  brand  new  and  most  wonderful  phonograph  ever  made,  and  on  a  most  wonderfully  liberal  offer.  But  if  neither  you 
nor  your  friends  want  the  machine,  that  is  O.  K. ;  I  simply  want  you  to  have  it  on  a  free  loan,  and  perhaps  somebody  who  heard  the  machine  will  buy  one  later.  I  am 
glad  to  send  it  on  a  free  loan  offer  anyway.  I  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  send  you  the  catalog— then 
you  can  decide  whether  you  want  the  free  loan.  There  are  no  strings  on  this  offer,  absolutely  none.  It  is  a  free  loan  that  is  all.  I  ask  not  for 
one  cent  of  your  money,  I  only  say  if  any  of  your  people  want  to  buy  a  phonograph,  they  may  get  one  for  $2.00  a  month,  if  they  want  it 


My 


A low,  remember,  nobody  asks  for  a  cent  of  your  money  1  want  every  responsible  household  in  the 

- r  -  ■  — *  —  country,  every  man  who  wants  to  see 

his  home,  cheerful  and  his  family  entertained,  every  good  father,  every  good  husband,  to  write  and  get  these  free  con- 
_  certs  for  his  home.  Remember,  the  loan  is  absolutely  free  from  us,  and  we  do  not  even  charge  you  anything  C.  O.  D. 
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of  music  and  vaudeville  entertainments, 

You  can  pick  out  just  the  kind  of  records 
you  want  for  the  entertainment  you 
want  on  this  free  loan  in  your 
own  home.  Get  this  catalog  at  once, 
then  you  can  decide  whether  or  not 
you  want  a  free  loan  and  when  you 
want  it.  You  can  also  decide  just  the  music  you  w-ant. 
Remember,  I  will  appreciate  it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  this  latest  style  ma¬ 
chine — the  climax  of  Mr.  Edison’s  skill — on  this  free  loan 
offer.  I  will  appreciate  it  especially  if  you  will  send  me 
your  name  and  address  anyway  right  now,  so  I  can  fully 
Of  and  clearly  explain  our  methods  of  shipping  the  Edison 
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Phonograph  on  a  free  loan  offer.  SIGN  THE  COU¬ 
PON  TODAY.  Do  it  right  now. 

p  If  RARQflll  Edison  Phon.  Distributers,  Dept,  3588, 
>  ^  -  r .  IVi  DM  DOU  VI 9  edisonblock,  -  -  -  Chicago, ill. 

WESTERN  OFFICE:  65  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  HORSE  POWER  DITCHING  MACHINE. 
A  Great  Help  in  Farm  Drainage. 

A  little  over  four  years  ago  Mr.  A.  G.  Yates  pur¬ 
chased  360  acres  of  land,  now  known  as  the  Elm  Tree 
Farm,  near  Charlotte,  N. 

Y.  We  decided  that  the 
best  foundation  for  maxi¬ 
mum  results  from  the 
soil  would  be  a  thorough 
system  of  drainage.  Hav¬ 
ing  used  steam  ditchers, 
as  well  as  other  less  com¬ 
plicated  and  less  expen¬ 
sive  machinery  for  cut¬ 
ting  ditch,  I  set  about  to 
investigate  the  merits  of 
horse  power  machines, 
that  would  not  involve 
too  large  an  outlay  of 
money  and  would  be  a 
convenient  machine  for 
the  average  farmer.  I 
wanted  to  use  for  power 
the  horses  which  are  us¬ 
ually  standing  in  the  barn 
doing  nothing  while  til¬ 
ing  operations  are  in  pro¬ 
gress.  As  to  the  benefits 
of  tiling,  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  no  land  can  be 
successfully  farmed  to  its 
maxi  m  u  m  production 
without  being  properly 
drained,  and  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  think  their  land 
does  not  need  tiling 
would  be  surprised  at  the 
increased  yield  per  acre 
if  they  would  adopt  til¬ 
ing.  Our  soil  has  about 
two  feet  of  hardpan  sub¬ 
soil,  that  is  almost  im¬ 
penetrable,  and  without 
a  ditching  machine  work 
would  have  been  very 
slow  and  tedious  on  ac¬ 
count  of  such  hard  dig¬ 
ging.  Our  trenches  were 
dug  to  an  average  of 
about  three  feet  deep  ex¬ 
clusively  with  a  horse 
power  machine,  and  un¬ 
der  very  trying  conditions 
on  account  of  the  hard- 
pan  subsoil.  The  trenches 
shown  in  the  picture. 

Fig.  473,  were  dug  fully 
three  feet  deep,  requiring 
no  hand  work  whatever. 

The  machine  was  sold  to 
us  under  a  guarantee  to 
cut  300  rods  of  tile  ditch 
per  day  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet,  operated  by  six 
horses.  I  gave  it  a  very 
careful  trial,  and  found 
that  we  could  dig  many 
more  rods  of  ditch  in  a 
day  than  claimed,  and  do 
this  in  our  very  hard 
soil,  in  which  I  had  my  fears  of  the  machine’s  ability 
to  do  any  work.  We  placed  our  laterals  about  40  to 
75  feet  apart  to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet,  running 
into  mains  of  six  and  eight-inch  tile.  In  our  ditch¬ 
ing  no  handwork  whatever  was  required,  as  the  ma¬ 


chine  finished  the  ditch.  In  a  very  short  time  an 
operator  of  average  intelligence  can  handle  the  ma¬ 
chine,  so  that  very  little  if  any  bottoming  is  necessary. 
A  man  of  average  experience  in  laying  tile  should  be 
able  to  bottom  and  lay  from  75  to  100  rods  of  tile  in  a 


day,  while  the  machine  will  cut  over  300  rods.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  machine  will  open  sufficient  ditch 
to  keep  three  or  four  men  bottoming  and  laying  the  tile. 

Figuring  an  average  man  at  $2.50  per  day,  bottom¬ 
ing  and  laying  100  rods  in  a  day  would  cost  2E>  cents 


per  rod,  while  the  cutting  of  the  trenches  would  cost 
nothing  if  a  farmer  uses  his  own  horses  to  do  this 
work.  Should  the  owner  of  a  ditching  machine  hire 
his  teams  at  a  cost  of  $12  per  day  it  would  only  cost 
from  three  to  four  cents  per  rod  to  cut  the  ditch. 

Adding  to  this  2^2  cents 
per  rod  for  bottoming, 
would  make  the  entire 
cost  of  the  ditch  not  to 
exceed  5J4  to  6 Vz  cents 
per  rod,  which  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  from  15  to  20  cents 
per  rod  in  different  lo¬ 
calities.  Based  on  a  day’s 
operation  at  a  minimum 
of  300  rods  per  day,  I 
figure  that  with  the  use 
of  our  horse-power  ma¬ 
chine  we  have  saved  no 
less  than  15  to.  20  cents 
per  rod  in  the  cost  of  our 
ditches,  which  is  a  saving 
of  from  $45  to  $65  per 
day  in  the  operation  of 
the  machine  over  the  cost 
of  doing  the  work  by 
hand  or  hiring  it  done  by 
a  steam  digger,  or  letting 
it  out  by  contract.  The 
operation  of  the  machine 
is  very  simple,  it  is 
strongly  built,  and  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  a 
stone  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  machine. 
If  a  stone  is  small  enough 
it  will  bring  it  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  if  it  is  a  larger 
stone  the  operator  can 
raise  the  cutting  points 
and  pass  over  it,  leaving 
it  to  be  removed  by  hand. 
Figuring  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  our  tiling 
by  hand  or  to  let  it  out 
by  contract  to  be  done  by 
machinery  was  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  machine  in 
every  30  acres  we  tiled. 
Our  ability  to  do  our  til¬ 
ing  at  such  a  low  figure 
of  cost  with  a  horse¬ 
power  machine  would 
leave  a  large  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  tile 
that  otherwise  would 
have  gone  into  the  cost 
of  digging  the  trenches, 
and  this  saving  alone  is 
not  all  that  operates  in 
favor  of  digging  the 
ditches  with  a  machine, 
as  another  great  item  of 
gain  came  through  our 
ability  to  do  such  a  large 
quantity  of  ditching  in 
such  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  thus  get  earlier 
benefits  through  our  in¬ 
creased  crops.  Our  yield 
of  wheat  this  year  was  42^2  bushels  per  acre,  rye  33 
bushels,  with  an  immense  amount  of  straw,  and  a 
large  acreage  of  hay,  going  over  three  tons  per  acre. 
While  we  saved  this  money  by  using  the  horse  ma¬ 
chine,  the  value  of  increased  crops  resulting  from  drain- 


THE  HORSE  POWER  DITCHING  MACHINE  AT  WORK.  Fig.  473. 


THE  DITCHING  MACHINE  OUT  OF  THE  GROUND.  Fig.  474. 
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age  will  more  than  pay  for  the  tile.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  the  fact  that  there  are  few  if  any  costs  for 
repairs  in  the  horse  machine. 

No  one  disputes  that  proper  tile  drainage  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  farmer,  and  productive  of  great  results  in 
increased  crops.  Properly  drained  land  will  return  to 
the  farmer  tire  cost  of  drainage  in  increased  crops,  but 
many  farmers  feel  handicapped  in  doing  their  tiling 
on  account  of  the  outlay  of  money  required ;  for  this 
reason  some  do  a  small  amount  at  a  time  and  others 
put  off  their  tiling  operations  until  they  feel  able  to 
invest  a  large  amount  of  money,  thus  either  never  get¬ 
ting  it  done  at  all  or  greatly  delaying  the  work.  The 
first  cost  of  the  machine  would  be  saved  to  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  in  every  40  acres  he  tiled,  figuring  the 
trenches  on  an  average  depth  of  two  feet,  while  deeper 
trenches  would  make  a  greater  saving  per  acre.  Most 
farmers  after  completing  their  own  work,  or  at  odd 
times,  could  cut  trenches  for  their  neighbors  at  a 
fair  price.  A  fanner  would  not  think  of  renting  a 
binder,  mower,  plow,  hayrake  or  other  implement 
when  he  can  own  one,  and  more  than  save  its  cost  in 
its  operation.  Without  the  machinery  now  in  use  on 
farms  the  farmer  would  be  helpless  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  labor.  The  ditching  ma¬ 
chine,  as  all  other  modern  machinery  for  the  farmer’s 
use,  makes  the  farmer  independent  of  help  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  take  his  horses  and  go  into  the 
field  and  cut  a  few  hundred  rods  of  tile  ditch  whenever 
he  has  the  time.  dean  Knickerbocker. 


UTILIZING  OLD  CASTINGS. 

In  regard  to  repairs  for  broken  castings  on  farm 
machinery,  concerning  which  more  or  less  has  recently 
been  written,  I  would  suggest  that  in  most  cases  if 
the  broken  casting  be  cleaned  and  filed  up  reasonably 
smooth  and  taken  to  any  local  foundry,  a  casting  would 
be  made  for  perhaps  four  or  five  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  casting  obtained  quicker  and  perhaps  cheaper  than 
if  sent  for  to  the  factory.  In  case  a  shrinkage  at  the 
rate  of  about  one-eighth  inch  per  foot  would  not  be 
permissible,  this  may  generally  be  taken  care  of  by 
placing  a  slip  of  wood  or  pasteboard  of  the  proper 
thickness  at  the  proper  place  on  casting  before  it  is 
moulded  up.  In  case  the  casting  has  been  machined, 
stock  for  machinery  should  in  like  manner  be  added  by 
laying  a  one-eighth-inch  thick  strip  of  wood  in  the 
proper  place  when  same  is  moulded.  Nearly  all  classes 
of  castings  except  large  or  worn-out  gears  and  engine 
cylinders  may  be  used  in  this  way  for  patterns,  and 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  any  large  factory. 
Should  the  casting  seem  difficult  or  if  the  owner  does 
not  understand  how  to  utilize  same  for  pattern,  he  may 
take  the  casting  to  any  pattern  shop  and  ask  the  fore¬ 
man  for  advice.  In  99  cases  out  of  100,  this  will  be 
cheerfully  given.  In  case  there  is  any  difficult  core 
work,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  hire  a  pattern¬ 
maker  to  prepare  the  work  for  the  foundry.  There 
are  thousands  of  dollars  thrown  away  in  broken  or 
worn  machinery  which  could  be  repaired  in  this  way 
for  less  than  one-tenth  their  value.  H.  N.  tuttee. 

Michigan.  _ 

MORE  ABOUT  PARCELS  POST. 
Comparison  With  Foreign  Rates  and  Earnings. 

It  is  a  very  evident  fact  that  the  parcels  post  busi¬ 
ness  must  fill  a  general  want  in  all  countries  in  which 
it  has  been  established,  or  else  it  would  never  have 
been  extended  to  what  it  is  to-day.  The  regularity 
with  which  the  system  works  and  the  low  rates  charged 
cause  it  to  be  of  untold  benefit  to  both  rural  and  city 
residents.  In  the  United  Kingdom  over  70  million 
parcels  are  delivered  annually  through  the  mails.  This 
shows  plainly  how  much  the  system  is  appreciated 
and  patronized.  A  good  business  man  never  maintains 
prices  at  a  prohibitive  point  if  he  wants  to  increase 
his  trade  and  ultimately  his  profits  also.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  done  in  this  country,  or  rather  what 
they  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time.  Here  is  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  rates  of  different  countries,  taking  12 
ounces  to  the  pound : 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Charge 

weight  of 

charge  for 

for  11 

parcel 

a  parcel 

*  lbs. 

Switzerland  . 

.  no 

.03 

$0.08 

The  Netherlands . 

.  il 

.06 

.10 

Austria  . 

.  no 

.06 

.12 

Germany  . 

.  no 

.06 

.13 

Belgium  . 

.  132 

.30 

.16 

France  . 

oo 

.12 

.16 

Chile  . 

.  31 

.10 

.37 

Italy  . 

.  11 

.12 

.20 

Great  Britain  . 

.  11 

.06 

22 

Cuba  . 

.  11 

.10 

.46 

Australia  . 

.  11 

.12 

.72 

United  States  . 

.  4 

.01 

1.32 

This  table  shows 

that  our  rates  are  very 

much 

higher  than  any  other  country.  Twelve  ounces  to  the 
pound  are  used  for  reasons  of  comparison.  Taking 
16  ounces,  which  really  constitutes  a  pound,  it  will 
cost  at  our  rate  $1.76  for  11  pounds.  I  merely  give  this 
point  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  weight  and  rates. 
You  will  note  that  the  countries  carrying  the  largest 
sizes  of  packages,  who  are  the  most  liberal,  charge 
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the  lowest  rates.  Germany  carries  packages  of  110 
pounds,  is  the  most  liberal  in  collections  and  deliver¬ 
ies,  and  still  has  the  third  largest  surplus  in  the  list. 
The  United  States  carries  the  smallest  package, 
charges  the  highest  rate,  and  has  a  deficit  for  its 
share.  A  study  of  the  above  table  will  suggest  many 
ways  of  adjusting  the  rates  for  a  parcels  post.  All 
express  companies  have  a  minimum  charge  at  which 
they  will  carry'  packages;  no  matter  what  the  weight 
or  the  distance,  a  charge  of  25  cents  is  made.  All 
the  countries  having  a  parcels  post  do  the  same  thing. 
Bv  raising  or  lowering  this  minimum  charge  for  a 
package  the  profitable  shipments  can  be  made  to  pay 
for  all  the  unprofitable  ones. 

A  compilation  by  the  International  Postal  Bureau 

shows  in  1903  tire  following  surpluses  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  : 

Surplus 

Great  Britain  .  $22,581 . 090.00 

Russia .  1 5,054.000.00 

Germany.  . . 14,668,000.00 

France.  .  . . . . - .  14,489,000.00 

Spain.  .....  . . 3,088,000.00 

Hungary .  2,895,000.00 

Belgium . . .  2,509,000.00 

Japan . - .  2,316,000.00 

The  Netherlands  .  965,000.00 

Italy .  272,000.00 

The  United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  which  does  not  derive  a  surplus 
revenue  from  its  postal  service.  Here  is  the  deficit  of 
our  Post  Office  Department  for  a  period  of  five  years : 

For  1902  the  deficit  was  under . $3,000,000.00 

“  1903  “  “  “  about  4,500.000.00 

“  1904  “  “  “  over  8.500.000.00 

“  1905  “  “  “  “  14,500.000.00 

“  1908  “  “  “  “  17,000,000.00 

While  our  Department  charges  a  far  higher  rate 

than  any  one  of  the  other  countries,  they  have  a  sur¬ 
plus,  while  we  have  a  deficit  which  exceeds  any  one 

of  these  surpluses  except  one.  Also  the  last  table 
shows  a  large  increase  in  deficits  over  any  preceding 
year.  If  this  loss  In  revenue  keeps  on  in  the  conning 


A  CROP  OF  PRIZETAKER  ONIONS.  Fig.  475. 


years,  and  it  will  if  the  express  companies  control 
things  as  they  are  now  doing,  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  expect;  an  enormous  advance  in  the  rates  for 
second-class  mail  matter.  This  will  mean  carrying 
at  cost,  which  is  eight  cents  per  pound  as  figured  by 
the  Department.  We  will  then  have  to  pay  eight 
times  as  much  as  we  are  now  doing,  and  this  will 
surely  and  unavoidably  raise  the  price  of  subscription 
of  all  periodicals.  Let  the  Department  debar  from 
the  mails  all  papers  not  strictly  complying  with  or 
coming  under  the  existing  laws,  so  as  to  give  this  low 
rate  only  to  those  for  whom  it  was  first  intended,  and 
not  for  papers  which  are  run  primarily  for  inserting 
fake  advertisements  which  no  self-respecting  paper 
will  print.  Many  of  these  papers  have  been  stopped, 
and  bnt  for  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  the  whole 
package  business  to  the  express  companies,  except 
the  unprofitable  hauls,  we  would  have  a  surplus  or 
at  least  an  even  balancing  of  accounts.  “In  the  year 
ended  June  30,  190S,  the  weight  of  second-class  mat¬ 
ter  compared  to  1907  decreased  18,000,000  pounds,  the 
postal  expenditures  increased  $18,000,000.”  A  large 
part  or  all  the  deficit  is  blamed  on  second-class  mat¬ 
ter;  however  this  makes  it  plain  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else  in  it  besides  second-class  matter.  It  is  the 
fact  that  we  allow  the  express  companies  to  rob  us 
of  all  the  profitable  shipments.  The  more  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  studied  the  more  evident  the  fact  becomes  that 
this  is  so.  , 

Every  session  of  Congress  we  are  expending  enor¬ 
mous  sums  of  money  for  new  post  office  buildings, 
which  have  ample  capacity  for  carrying  on  an  increase 
in  business.  We  have  the  facilities  for  handling  an 
increase  in  mail  matter  which  the  parcels  post  would 
give,  and  at  no  outlay  whatever  for  a  long  time  in 
this  respect.  Rural  delivery  was  established  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  1896.  Now  38,000  carriers  deliver  mails 
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to  3, 400,, 000  families  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,000.  This 
branch  of  the  service  has  been  established  at  a  great 
cost,  and  only  a  small  increase  in  revenue,  but  the 
most  rigid  economist  would  not  dare  suggest  to  set  it 
aside.  As  stated  In'  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee  on  Post  Offices,  each  rural  delivery  route  in  the 
country  takes  out  of  the  treasury  $75  per  month  and 
puts  back  $11.50.  This  is  a  loss  of  $762  per  year  upon 
each  route,  or  more  than  $2S,O0O,0Q0  for  the  system. 
The  money  to  pay  for  the  service  must  come  from  the 
revenues  of  the  Department  or  from  the  general 
treasury. 

The  rural  delivery  is  a  natural  adjunct  of  the  parcels 
post.  Many  routes  carry  very  small  amounts  of  mail, 
and  not  one  would  have  to  be  extended  to  be  able  to 
carry'  all  the  matter  produced  by  the  addition  of  a 
parcels  post  system.  The  additional  revenue  produced 
would  easily  wipe  out  the  deficit  and  pay  for  all  the 
free  matter  of  the  departments  besides.  Under  the 
present  system  yon  either  pay  the  high  rates  of  post¬ 
age  charged  if  under  four  pounds,  or  send  by  ex¬ 
press;  if  over  four  pounds  you  have  no  choice.  You 
have  to  make  a  trip  to  the  express  office  if  you  re¬ 
ceive  or  send,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  extremely 
inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory.  With  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  a  parcels  post  you  can  mail  or  receive  your 
package  as  easily  as  you  do  your  letter.  Any  pack¬ 
age  which  is  pronerly  wrapped,  stamped  and  mailed 
is  never  lost.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  wreck, 
but  it  is  not  lost  from  the  mails  m  any  other  way. 
If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  officials  of  the  Department 
to  make  this  branch  self-sustaining,  let  them  make  the 
necessary  recommendations  to  Congress,  with  proper 
facts  and  figures ;  and  then  let  Congress  provide  the 
only  means  to  prevent  the  express  companies  from 
carrying  on  the  robber  business  they  are  now  doing, 
unlawfully  taking  the  profits  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  putting  them  in  their  own  spacious 
pockets.  There  is  but  one  way  for  doing  this,  and 
that  is  for  Congress  to  establish  a  parcels  post  and 
enforce  it,  b.  e.  Evans. 

Maryland.  _ 

HUNTING  FOR  CHEAP  NITROGEN. 

It  is  time  tie  Imtnt  for  cheap  nitrogen  should  got  fierce. 
The  one  State  of  Georgia  doubled  its  consumption  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  10  years;  that  is,  from  540,000  tons  in  1900  to 
1,200.000  tons  in  1910,  while  the  increase  in  that  State 
in  consmnptkm  for  1910  over  1909  is  about  33  per  cent. 

•  See  "The  American  Fertilizer”  of  October  22,  page  21.) 
Where,  oh  where,  is  the  nitrogen  coming  from?  But  1  do 
not  despair  -because  we  are  not  only  going  to  utilize  all 
the  by-products  which  contain  nitrogen,  but  we  are  going 
to  get  it  from  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  from  the  great 
coal  deposits  in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

The  above  is  written  by  a  man  of  long  experience 
with  fertilizers.  Where  is  the  nitrogen  coming  from? 
The  South  should  not  wait  for  the  scientists  and 
manufacturers,  but  set  her  own  farmers  at  work  grow¬ 
ing  more  clover,  cow  peas,  Soy  beans  and  vetch.  That 
is  the  most  practical  way  to  get  nitrogen  into  the  soil. 
The  climate  of  the  Southern  States  gives  Southern 
farmers  a  great  opportunity  to  obtain  as  a  free  gift 
practically  all  the  organic  nitrogen  they  need.  Their 
soils  are  growing  hard  and  barren  through  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  By  using  lime  and 
legume  crops  they  can  improve  the  character  of  their 
soil  and  cut  down  their  nitrogen  bill  one  half.  The 
Southern  agricultural  departments  and  experiment 
stations  have  not  done  their  duty  in  this  respect.  A 
share  of  their  income  is  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
fertilizer  tags  to  manufacturers.  Whether  this  has  in¬ 
fluenced  them  or  not,  they  have  done  little  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  green  manuring  crops,  which  are 
to-day  the  great  need  of  Southern  farming.  In  the 
State  of  Maine  there  is  another  influence  which  works 
against  farming.  The  railroads  appear  to  discriminate 
against  the  five  stock  industry.  They  want  freight  and 
their  rates  are  arranged  to  encourage  shipments  of 
potatoes  and  bay  out  of  the  State  and  of  fertilizers 
into  it.  A  proper  development  of  the  live  stock  in¬ 
dustry  in  Maine  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  her 
farmers.  Less  fertilizer  would  be  needed,  more  hay 
would  be  consumed  at  home,  profitable  Winter  work 
would  be  provided,  and  the  State  would  be  better  for 
It  When  the  railroads  have  a  monopoly  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  business  in  a  State  they  can  change  its  history 
through  their  freight  rates. 


PRIZETAKER  ONIONS. — This  variety  is  very 
popular  with  many  small  gardeners  because  of  its  size 
and  beauty  and  the  ease  of  growing  it.  We  have  for 
some  years  grown  Prizetakers  by  starting  the  seed  in 
cold  frames  and  transplanting  the  little  seedlings  in 
May.  With  good  seed,  rich  ground  and  thorough  care 
some  enormous  bulbs  can  be  grown.  They  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  picture  at  Fig.  475 
shows  some  Prizetakers  grown  by  Everett  Jones,  of 
New  York.  He  has  a  piece  of  ground  that  was  an 
old  swamp,  and  he  ditched  it  and  drained  it  well,  and 
now  has  one  of  the  best  garden  plots  that  can  be  had. 
On  a  piece  of  it,  20  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  he  put 
Prizetaker  onion  seed,  and  raised  18  bushels  of  onions, 
some  of  them  weighing  1*4  pound  apiece,  and  over 
half  of  them  as  large  as  the  one  his  little  girl  holds 
in  her  lap,  which  weighed  over  a  pound.  This  is  a 
good  way  for  farmers  to  bring  their  old  swamps  in  use. 


1910. 

THE  LIME-SULPHUR  MIXTURE  AS  A  SUMMER 

SPRAY. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  lime-sulphur  in 
some  form  is  the  Summer  spray  of  the  present  time. 
There  are  some  things  that  are  very  essential,  however, 
if  we  would  have  success  with  this  spray,  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  which  is  the  preparation  of  the  mixture. 


SPRAYED  WITH  BORDEAUX-RUSSETED  FRUIT 
ON  RIGHT.  Fig.  470. 

With  the  self-boiled  (which  I  will  not  go  into  at 
length  at  this  time)  all  who  have  used  it  seem  to  agree 
that  not  only  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture,  but  also  the 
amount  of  burning,  is  governed  almost  entirely  by  the 
amount  of  actual  boiling  that  takes  place  during  the 
making,  as  boiling  makes  the  sulphur  soluble,  and  it 
is  the  soluble  sulphur  that  does  the  burning  in  this 
mixture,  while  it  is  the  diffused  sulphur  that  is  the 
beneficial  agent,  so  that  the  whole  thing  simmers  down 
to  the  greatest  diffusion  with  minimum  amount  of 
boiling. 

This  mixture  is  being  used  by  some  growers  with 
good  effect  for  rot  on  the  peach  and  plum.  This  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  be  largely  done  away  with  when  the  making 
and  applying  of  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur  is  better 
understood.  I  say  making  and  application,  for  appar¬ 
ently  this  is  the  essential  point  in  this  form  of  lime- 
sulphur  spray  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  we  must 
either  make  our  own  concentrate  or  otherwise  have 
some  way  of  determining  what  ingredients  are  used 
in  the  various  commercial  concentrates,  before  we  can 
have  the  best  success  with  this  spray  for  Summer  use. 
All  the  reports  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  and  also  my 
own  use  and  observation  of  the  two  forms  of  concen¬ 
trate  (i.  e.,  the  homemade  and  the  commercial),  point 
clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  homemade  is  always  re¬ 
liable,  while  the  commercial  is  oftener  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on. 

I  have  used  the  lime-sulphur  spray  (homemade  con¬ 
centrate)  in  comparison  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  to 
note  its  effect  in  russeting  the  fruit  on  the  following 
varieties:  Yellow  Transparent,  Oldenburg,  Wealthy, 
McIntosh,  Grimes  Golden  and  Baldwin.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  was  the  (now  considered)  standard  mixture 
of  3-3-50,  three  pounds  vitriol,  three  pounds  lime,  to 
50  gallons  water.  The  lime-sulphur  mixture  was  used 
jone  to  30  (based  on  a  33°  Beaume  test),  one  gallon 
mixture  to  30  gallons  water;  in  each  case  three  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  was  added  for  every  50  gallons  of 
mixture.  All  were  applied  with  a  hand  pump  at  good 
pressure;  a  fine  nozzle  and  drifting  spray  and  about 
the  same  amount  of  mixture  used  in  each  case.  The 
fruit  on  the  comparative  trees  was  all  carefully  looked 
over  and  counted  at  time  of  gathering,  and  in  this 


CHECK  TREE— WORMY  FRUIT  ON  RIGHT. 
Fig.  477. 


case  no  rusted  fruit  considered  except  it  was  rusted 
badly  enough  to  be  quite  noticeable;  that  is,  slight 
traces  were  not  taken  in  account.  Where  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux,  the  Yellow  Transparent  showed  34  per  cent 
of  russeted  fruit,  Oldenburg  49  per  cent,  Wealthy  28 
per  cent,  McIntosh  50  per  cent,  Grimes  38  per  cent,  and 
Baldwin  48  per  cent,  while  where  the  lime-sulphur  was 
used  no  trace  of  russeting  could  be  found.  Beside  the 
fruit  actually  rusted,  most  of  the  remainder  had  a  thick 
muddy  color  where  the  Bordeaux  was  used,  while 
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those  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  had  a  clear  waxy 
finish,  the  kind  we  have  been  looking  for. 

In  addition  to  this  I  used  the  same  homemade  con¬ 
centrate  on  potatoes,  one  to  25,  with  good  results  and 
no  burning.  On  peaches,  Triumph  and  Champion,  (the 
Triumph  being  very  susceptible  to  rot,  and  the  Cham¬ 
pion  somewhat)  at  one  to  150.  The  rot  was  controlled 
perfectly,  and  there  was  no  burning.  The  rot  was  not 
bad  with  us  this  year,  yet  there  was  some  in  both  varie¬ 
ties  where  not  sprayed  for  check.  And  then  just  to 
see  how  far  we  could  safely  go,  some  Alexander 
peaches  wer.e  sprayed  with  one  to  30.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  burning,  but  the  tree  quickly  recovered, 
ripened  a  good  crop  of  fruit  and  is  looking  as  well  now 
as  any  of  the  others. 

Another  experiment  was  carried  on  at  Stephentown 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  this  case  noth¬ 
ing  but  Baldwins  were  sprayed,  and  the  commercial 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  was  used  instead  of  home¬ 
made.  The  experiment  was  carried  on,  first  as  an 
educational  feature  in  a  community  where  no  spraying 
had  ever  been  done  for  Codling  moth ;  second,  to  de¬ 
termine  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ( by  actual 
work  in  the  field )  which  was  the  most  practical  and 
beneficial  spray  mixture  for  use  and  recommendation, 
and  third,  to  illustrate  if  possible  the  benefit  of  spray¬ 
ing  for  Codling  moth  to  the  community  in  which  the 
spraying  was  made,  and  also  to  the  general  public,  done 
under  ordinary  farm  conditions. 

The  writer  went  to  Stephentown  on  May  24,  which 
was  Grange  night,  gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  spraying,  and  outlined  the  work  we  expected  to 
do  the  next  day.  All  were  invited  to  come  to  the 
orchard  next  day,  bring  their  families  and  a  basket 
lunch  along,  visit,  and  watch  operations.  There  was  a 
fair  gathering  present  next  day,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
well  satisfied.  The  day  was  not  perfect,  there  being  a 
high  wind  and  at  times  a  light  mist.  The  equipment 
also  was  somewhat  inadequate,  as  we  could  get  no 
extension  rods.  We  got  around  this,  however,  by 
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tying  the  nozzles  to  poles.  These,  while  somewhat 
clumsy,  did  the  work  all  right  and  also  showed  those 
present  what  could  be  done  in  such  a  case. 

We  wanted  to  find  out  if  possible  the  comparative 
results  of  the  lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  as  regards 
russeting  of  fruit,  also  comparative  value  when  used 
with  an  insecticide  for  Codling  moth,  and  the  benefits 
of  both  or  either  over  no  spraying  at  all.  With  that 
end  in  view  part  of  the  orchard  was  sprayed  with  the 
one  to  30  lime-sulphur  mixture,  and  three  pounds 
arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  mixture.  Two  rows 
in  the  center  of  the  orchard  were  left  as  a  check  un¬ 
sprayed,  and  the  remainder  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux 
3-3-50  with  three  pounds  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of  mix¬ 
ture.  There  was  about  as  much  burning  of  the  foliage 
with  one  mixture  as  with  the  other.  The  trees  were 
about  20  years  old,  not  large  for  their  age,  nor  were 
they  as  well  loaded  as  they  might  have  been;  still  a 
fairly  satisfactory  plot  was  picked  out  for  the  test.  All 
fruit  was  counted,  carefully  inspected  for  rust  and 
worms,  and  where  in  doubt  cut  open  to  see  whether 
there  was  or  had  been  a  worm  inside.  The  first  plot  was 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead.  This  plot 
had  1364  apples,  of  which  60  per  cent  were  russeted 
and  40  per  cent  were  clear.  (See  Fig.  476,  russeted 
fruit  on  right.) 

The  second  plot  was  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead.  This  plot  had  1169  apples,  of  which 
only  11  per  cent  was  russeted,  while  89  per  cent  was 
clear,  an  advantage  readily  seen  by  the  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  clear  fruit  over  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
(See  Fig.  479,  russeted  fruit  on  right.)  Next  came 
the  test  for  efficacy  against  Codling  moth.  The  plot 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenate,  containing  1364 
apples,  gave  89.03  per  cent  sound  fruit  and  10.07  per 
cent  wormy  fruit.  (See  Fig.  480,  wormy  fruit  on 
right.)  Plot  No.  2,  sprayed  with  the  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead,  containing  1169  apples,  gave  88.07  per 
cent  fair  fruit  and  11.03  per  cent  wormy  fruit.  (See 
Fig.  478,  wormy  fruit  on  right.)  Plot  No.  3  was  left 
as  a  check,  not  being  sprayed  at  all,  but  all  the  trees 
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on  each  side  were  sprayed.  This  plot  gave  1021  apples, 
of  which  47  per  cent  were  fair  and  53  per  cent  wormy. 
(See  Fig.  477,  wormy  fruit  on  right.)  This  simply 
means  that  if  a  man  were  selling  his  sound  fruit  from 
an  orchard  that  was  not  sprayed  he  could  sell  47 
barrels  out  of  every  100  that  was  borne,  while  from 
one  that  was  sprayed  even  with  only  one  application 
done  well  and  at  the  proper  time  he  could  sell  about 
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89  barrels  out  of  every  100,  or  an  advantage  in  favor 
of  spraying  of  about  42  barrels  more  to  sell  out  of 
every  100.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  fruit  on 
the  trees  and  on  the  heap  where  the  lime-sulphur  was 
used  was  not  only  practically  free  from  rust,  but  of 
better  color  and  of  very  much  finer  finish  than  where 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  used.  Our  conclusion  is 
that  it  pays  to  spray  for  Codling  moth,  and  pays  well ; 
that  the  arsenate  is  just  as  effective  for  this  purpose 
when  used  in  connection  with  lime-sulphur  as  used  in 
any  other  way,  and  that  the  lime-sulphur  wash  is  as 
effective,  is  cheaper,  and  very  much  safer  to  use  than 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  provided  you  have  a  good  quality 
of  concentrate,  which  you  can  be  sure  of  when  you 
make  your  own,  or  have  some  way  of  telling  what  the 
brand  you  buy  is  composed  of.  wm.  hotaung. 

New  York. 


THE  FARMER’S  SHARE  OF  CELERY. 

Note  enclosed  account  of  sales,  part  of  which  are 
express  shipment  and  part  car  lot.  We  have  noted 
the  price  to  the  consumer  on  each,  where  the  price  was 
known  to  us.  We  have  put  on  the  market  this  sea¬ 
son  approximately  120,000  dozen  celery,  of  which  about 
6,000  was  sold  to  local  houses  at  25  cents  per  dozen 
stalks.  The  consumer  paid  60  cents  per  dozen  for 
the  local  sales.  For  the  express  and  car  lot  shipments 
the  account  of  sales  tell  their  own  story.  The  expense 
of  growing,  this  crop  was  close  on  the  $2,000  mark, 
and  may  run  a  little  over  that  sum,  as  all  returns  are 
not  in,  nor  are  all  expenses  paid.  w.  l.  ekstrom. 

Pueblo  Co.,  Colorado. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr,  Ekstrom’s  figures  show  that  one  ship¬ 
ment  of  21  dozen  went  to  Oklahoma  City.  This  celery 
sold  for  $12.60,  while  cartage  and  commission  came  to 
$8.  Thus  the  net  returns  were  $4.60,  or  22  cents  a 
dozen  while  the  celery  retailed  at  an  average  of  one 
dollar  per  dozen !  Another  shipment  went  to  Colorado 
Springs.  This  contained  approximately  2448  stalks. 
B  brought  $66.75.  The  charges  were  $15.03  freight 
and  $6.67  commission  or  net  returns  of  $45.05.  The 
celery  sold  at  five  cents  a  stalk  or  $122.40.  Still  an¬ 
other  shipment  went  to  New  Orleans.  There  were 
152  crates — 12  reported  “wilted  and  rotten.”  They  all 
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brought  $333.70 — the  price  running  from  50  cents  to 
$2.75  per  crate.  The  charges  were  freight,  $174.20 ; 
car  service,  $5 ;  ice,  $12 ;  commission,  $23.38,  or  a  total 
of  $214.58.  This  leaves  $119.12  net.  We  do  not 
know  what  celery  retailed  for  in  New  Orleans,  but 
assume  that  it  brought  five  cents  a  stalk.  Throwing 
out  the  12  “rotten”  cases  we  have  140  averaging  6*4 
dozen,  or  10,920  stalks,  or  $546.  And  out  of  his  pit¬ 
tance  of  $119.12  the  grower  must  pay  all  expenses  of 
production  and  cost  of  crates  and  packing. 
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December  3, 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  If'  very  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
find  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  qaestion,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Lime  on  Corn  Stubble. 

II.  G.  P.,  Greenway ,  N.  Y. — I  followed 
your  advice  of  one  year  ago  in  regard  to 
sowing  rye  to  plow  down  in  Spring  for 
corn  ;  secured  nearly  three  times  the  silage 
I  did  the  year  before  on  the  same  land.  I 
intend  to  sow  oats  and  seed  (clover  and 
Timothy)  or  peas  for  canning  and  follow 
with  wheat  and  seed.  Would  you  use  lime 
in  either  case? 

Ans. — We  should  test  the  soil  this 
Fall  with  litmus  paper  as  we  have  often 
described.  If  the  blue  litmus  paper 
turns  red  when  put  in  this  soil  the  lime 
is  needed.  We  think  lime  will  give  a 
good  account  of  itself  on  75  per  cent  of 
the  soils  in  New  York,  particularly  where 
green  crops  have  been  plowed  under,  and 
on  general  principles  we  would  advise 
lime. 

Fertilizers  For  Grass. 

G.  TT.  B.,  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
meadow  that  really  needs  plowing,  but  it 
will  not  be  so  I  can  plow  it  this  year.  Is 
there  any  practical  way  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  applied  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hay  for  a  year  or  so  till  the 
meadow  can  be  plowed  ? 

Ans. — If  the  grass  on  this  field  is 
worth  cutting  at  all  you  can  increase 
the  yield  by  using  chemicals.  If  the 
grass  has  mostly  died  out  and  not  much 
beside  weeds  left  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
fertilizer  will  pay.  You  cannot  hope  for 
a  large  crop  of  hay  unless  you  have  a 
good  seeding  of  good  grass.  If  the  sod 
on  this  old  meadow  contains  a  fair 
amount  of  grass  use  next  Spring  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  equal  parts  nitrate  of 
soda,  fine  bone,  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash.  Broadcast  at  least 
500  pounds  per  acre  early.  If  there  is 
any  grass  there  that  mixture  will  make  it 
grow. 

Apples  Injured  by  Borers. 

I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  100  trees, 
with  50  plum  trees  as  fillers.  The  borers 
have  raised  mischief  with  my  apples,  but 
not  the  plums.  This  is  the  second  year 
since  planted.  One-third  of  the  apple  trees 
are  damaged  by  the  borers.  1  have  dug 
them  out  with  knife  and  wire  and  closed 
up  the  wounds  with  grafting  wax.  Four  or 
five  of  the  trees  are  injured  quite  badly,  so 
that  only  one-half  of  the  bark  remains  in¬ 
tact.  Would  you  advise  replacing  them? 
Will  the  bark'  or  new  growth  in  Spring 
heal  the  injury?  Would  you  advise  cut¬ 
ting  tops  back  so  as  to  convey  strength  to 
the  stem?  J.  s. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  just  how  badly 
these  trees  are  hurt,  but  we  should  try 
them  another  year.  Mound  the  earth  about 
them  higher  than  the  borer  injury.  Cut 
back  the  tops  and  give  them  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  good  feeding  with  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AN  OHIO  SELLING  TRUST. 

Enclosed  find  a  half  of  front  page  of 
“The  Akron  Press”  for  last  night.  What 
do  you  think  of  such  “gulf”?  It  is  some¬ 
thing  I  have  been  looking  for  from  the 
tone  of  their  editorials  on  “farming,”  for 
some  time  previous  to  last  night's  explo¬ 
sion.  I  really  believe  that  their  editorials 
were  intended  to  lead  up  to  this.  Isn't  it 
enough  to  make  a  farmer  get  hot  under  the 
collar?  Keep  hammering  away  on  that  35- 
cent  dollar,  although  we  who  supply  the 
Akron  market  get  more  than  that  out  of  it. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  ails  the  Retail 
Grocers’  Association.  One  thing  is  certain, 
there  is  no  “selling  trust”  or  “ring”  or 
even  a  ‘“gentlemen’s  agreement”  among  the 
farmers  or  gardeners  of  Summit  County, 
and  another  thing  is  also  certain,  that  the 
retail  grocers  do  have  one.  Farmers  could 
afford  to  let  such  foolish  statements  pass 
by  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  cause  of  a  perverted  public  sentiment 
in  a  deluded  and  defrauded  consuming  pub¬ 
lic.  F.  A.  B. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  article  referred  to  states 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association  of  Akron  claims  the  truck 
farmers  -have  “a  selling  trust.” 

“It  is  imposssible  to  buy  farm  products 
from  the  truck  farmers  who  supply  most 
of  the  Akron  markets  except  at  one  price. 
They  co-operate  in  holding  up  the  prices  of 
vegetables  and  other  necessities.  If  the 
retail  dealers  do  not  buy  at  their  prices 
they  ship  their  goods  to  the  large  cities 
where  similar  selling  methods  prevail.  Food 
prices  will  never  be  lower  as  long  as  this 
system  exists.  The  grocerymen  and  retail 
dealers  are  not  to  blame.  They  pay  what 
the  ‘ring’  demands  in  order  to  give  their 
customers  what  they  want.  But  they  have 
to  protect  themselves  by  charging  prices 
that  are  high  enough  to  give  them  reason¬ 
able  profits.” 

A  “selling  trust”  !  The  farmers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  sold  when  they  put  their  trust  in 
any  such  statements.  All  over  the  country 
the  game  is  ever  the  same.  The  middlemen 
put  the  price  up  to  the  consumer,  and  then 
lay  the  blame  upon  the  farmer.  Whenever 
the  farmer  gets  anything  better  than  that 
35-cent  dollar  what  a  howl  goes  up  ! 


OBITUARY. — Prosper  Julius  A.  Berck- 
mans,  well  known  as  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  P.  J.  Berckmans  Co.,  Fruit- 
land  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga.;  and  famous 
as  a  horticulturist,  poinologist  and  ento¬ 
mologist.  died  of  heart  trouble  at  his  home 
on  Washington  road,  a  few  miles  from 
Augusta,  November  8,  at  the  age  of  80 
years.  He  was  born  at  Aerschot,  near 
Brussels,  Belgium,  October  13,  1830.  The 
family  to  which  he  belonged  was  prosper¬ 
ous  and  highly  respected  and  he  had  the 
best  of  educational  advantages.  His 
father,  Dr.  Louis  E.  Berckmans,  was  noted 
as  an  amateur  horticulturist  and  porno- 
logist  and  had  one  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tions  of  pears,  apples,  etc.,  in  Belgium.  In 
1851  the  family  came  to  America,  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  the  choicest  part  of  this 
collection  of  fruit  trees,  and  Dr.  Berck- 
mans  purchased  a  large  estate  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  Later,  in  1857,  they  moved 
southward,  bought  a  piece  of  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
founded  the  Fruitland  Nurseries.  Begin¬ 
ning  on  a  tract  of  not  more  than  twenty 
acres,  the  business  has  developed  until  it 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Berckmans’  general  in¬ 
terest  in  horticulture,  as  a  writer  and 
organizer  began  early  in  life.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  “Album  de  Pomologie,”  the 
best  authority  of  the  kind  at  the  time. 

For  several  years  he  edited  the  Farmer 

and  Gardener,  which  was  published  in 

Augusta.  In  1876  he  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  organizing  the  Georgia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president  continuously  till  his  death.  lie 
was  president  of  the  State  Entomological 
Society  ever  since  its  organization,  and 
was  long  a  prominent  figure  in  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Richmond  County 

Agricultural  Society  and  in  his  later  years 
was  president  of  it.  lie  was  president  of 
the  American  Bornological  Society  and 
vice-president  of  the  International  Borno¬ 
logical  Society,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 
France.  He  has  written  many  interesting 
and  valuable  articles  on  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  culture  of  plants. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  ’ — Adv. 


BRAND” 


Spraying 


ateriais 


DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE  NOW 

While  Trees  Are  Dormant 

Many  trees  not  sprayed  during  the  Fall  for  Scale 
die  during  the  winter.  One  tree  saved  means  more 
than  cost  of  spraying  orchard.  Authorities  recom¬ 
mend  Fall  spraying  more  than  ever. 

“LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowledged  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray. 
Heady  for  immediate  use.  Sold  at  a  price  lower 
than  can  Ik-  made  at  home,  or  than  any  other  brand 
of  standard  insecticide. 

“ETON  BRAND”  is  most  accurately  made,  of  the 
purest  ingredients,  and  most  economical  to  nse. 
and  is  endorsed  by  Experimental  Stations  and 
prominent  fruit  growers  everywhere. 

Largest  factories  in  the  world  and  twenty -two 
years  of  experience  back  of  them.  We  manufacture 
absolutely  nothing  but  spraying  materials  and 
insecticides. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
When,  Why  and  How  to  Spray 


THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

543  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories,  New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and  • 
money  5  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  youf  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellcrs,  corn  huskers.  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co.B.7JSl?l‘ 


|  SEI.L  FARMS  III  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  in  the  U.S.  Frnit, grain 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

IRfl  Farmc  ^OR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IdU  I  Cl  I  111  O  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
ami  map  free.  Horack  (4.  Rkkdkr.  Xpwtown.  Pa. 

A  |  CA  I  CA  WANTED- A  few  carloads  best  quality. 
HLIHLlrt  Give  description  and  price.  F.  o.  b. 
New  York.  SCHIMMEL’S  DAIRY,  Maspeth,  L.  I. 


True 

Conservation 

Conservation  has  become  a  watchword  and  is  on  every  tongue.  When  its 
novelty  has  passed  and  we  come  to  consider  its  true  meaning,  we  shall  find  that 
conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  soil  of  our  farm  lands  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  whole  subject. 

The  American  farmers  have  been  a  race  of  unconscious  soil  skinners. 

Now,  we  want  not  only  to  conserve  productivity,  but  to  restore  some  of  that  re¬ 
moved.  We  must  get  down  to  facts. 

One  fact  often  lost  sight  of  is  that  we  can  double  the  value  of  clover  and  farm 
manure  by  supplementing  them  with 

Potash  and  Phosphates 

thus  making  a  complete  and  balanced  fertilizer.  This  is  true  soil  building  as  well 

as  plant  feeding.  It  WiU  Pay>  for  PotagH  Pay. 

We  will  sell  you  Potash  through  your  dealer  or  direct,  in  lots  from  one  bag 
(200  lbs.)  up.  Write  for  prices. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  ConT,"!l a-'llT".' Md' 


Save  $5  a  horse  this  Winter 

Every  horse  shod  with  Ring-Point  Calks — the  improved  “Tool  Steel  Centers” 
— will  cost  its  owner  just  half  as  much  as  if  shod  with  any  other  make. 
This  is  a  fact  because  Ring-Points  will  wear  twice  as  long.  Their 
superior  durability  is  due  to  the  wedge-shape  center  of  genuine  tool  steel, 
welded  into  the  outer  shell  to  prevent  falling  out — a  thing  that  often  happens 
to  the  old-fashioned  wire-pin  center  calk. 

Ring-Points  are  self-sharpening.  This  does  away  with  the  large  bills  and 
long  delay  of  the  old  method  of  sharpening  shoes. 

It  is  plain  to  see  you  can  save  both  time  and  money  by  using 

Rowe  RING=POINT  Cams 

Here  is  one  man’s  opinion  of  them— there  are  many  more  like  him. 

11. 


The  Howe  Calk  Selling  Co..  Hartford,  Conn.  .  Glen  ,N.  Y  .  Api 

Pear  Sirs:— 1  have  given  your  calks  a  thorough  trial.  1  used  them  on  the  horse 
130  days.  2,470  miles,  on  all  kinds  of  roads,  driving  the  stage  from  Charleston  to 
Glen,  Fultonville  and  Fonda  and  back,  19  miles.  They  are  the  best  calks  1  ever  used, 
give  longer  service  and  wear  sharper.  Yours  truly,  CADY  DAVIS.  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Go  to  your  horseshoer  to-day  and  get  a  box  of  Ring-Points.  If  he  does  not  handle 
them  send  us  his  name  and  address  with  the  size  and  quantity  you  want, and  we  will 
have  you  supplied  at  the  regular  price.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  first  box, 
return  it  with  the  label  and  this  ad  and  get  vour  money  back. 

Send  at  once  for  our  great  booklet  “300  Short  Stories  for  Horseowners.”  It  will 
put  you  “calk  wise.”  Split  samples  of  Ring-Point  and  wire  center  calks  for  first  Look 
ten  requests  from  each  town.  por  T|,js 

Horseshoers  Protected  Ring 

THE  ROWE  CALK  SELLING  CO.,  4701  Mechanic  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 


CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  CU  LTI 

VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
out,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “  Intensive  Cultivation." 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum  Conn. 

WAWTFn  agents  to  sell  farmers’  account  book. 

Yi  nil  ILL)  Kasy  to  sell.  Big  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address,  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

SPLENDID  CROPS 

In  Saskatchewan  (Western  Canada) 

800  Bushels  From  20  Acres 

of  wheat  was  the  thresher' s  re¬ 
turn  from  nLloydminster  farm 
in  the  season  of  1910.  Many 
fields  in  that  as  well  as  other 
districts  yielded  from  26  to  35 
bushels  or  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Other  grains  in  proportion. 

Large  Profits 

nro  thus  derived  from  the 
FREE  HOMESTEAD 
LANDS  of  Western  Canada. 

This  excellent  showing  causes  prices 
to  advance.  Land  values  6hould  double 
in  two  years'  time. 

Grain  growing,  mixed  farming, 
cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  all 
prof  itahle.  Eree  Homesteads  of  1 60 
acres  are  to  be  had  in  the  very  best 
districts;  160-acre  pre-emptions  at 
$3.00  per  acre  within  certain  areas. 
Schools  and  churches  in  every  set¬ 
tlement,  climate  unexcelled,  soil 
the  richest;  wood,  water  and  build¬ 
ing  material  plentiful. 

For  low  settlers'  railway  rates  and  illustra¬ 
ted  pamphlet,  '  'Last  Best  West,  ’ '  and  other  in¬ 
formation.  write  to  Sup't  of  Immig.,  Ottawa, 
Can.,  or  Can.  Gov’t  Agt.  (52) 

Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
Canadian  Government  Agent.  30  Syracuse 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to.  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 

SPEC10SA  TREES.  Mine 

HT  g£  9  MW  are  true  to  name.  Free  booklet 

wwin  &■  rn  h.  c.  rogers. 

Box  31 1  Mcchanicsburii,  Ohio 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  the  leading  and  money  malting 
0  varieties  ready  to  ship  now.  D.  RODWAY,  Hardy.  I)el« 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

ICE  PLOWS. 

Double  row,  equals  20  men 
with  saws.  Pays  for  itself 
firstseason.  6  sizes,  also  Ice 
Tools.  Ask  for  Catalog  B. 

W  M  .  H  .  PRAY,  :  VEKBANK,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  BUY  A  FARIA 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

YyRITE  our  home  office  and  secure  an 
’’  appointment  with  the  farm  salesman, 
who  will  show  you  more  farms  in  one  day, 
from  $25  an  acre  upward,  than  any  sales¬ 
man  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Most  of  these  farms  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  lake  country,  have  good  trol¬ 
ley  and  steam  railroad  service,  telephone 
and  rural  delivery  accommodations. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  profitable  as  well 
as  comfortable  surroundings,  you  cannot 
find  a  more  desirable  location  than  central 
New  York. 

The  Tuxill  Realty  &  Improvement  Co., 
307-8-9  Auburn  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Auburn  N.  Y. 


You  can  buy  fertile  farms  with  timber,  fruit  and  water  for  $10.00  per 
and  up.  Annual  Rainfall  45  inches.  Splendid  country  f 
fruit  growing,  dairying,  stock  raising  and  general  farming. 

I  Fine  climate,  abundant  water,  convenient  Eastern  markets,  excellent^  schools,  good 
I  neishhors.  Write  for  our  illustrated  Quarterly,  maps.  Homesecker's  Excursion 
rates  and  other  information.  They  toll  WHY  Virginia  land  is  so  low  in  price. 

F.  H.  LaBanme,  Aor.  &  Ind.  AqL.  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Box.  2047,  Roanoke,  Va. 


$10 


AND  UP 
PER  ACRE 


NOW 


BUT  PRICE 
RAPIDLY  ADVANCING 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  ; 

25  Years  on  the  Market 
Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO,  -  Titusville,  Penn. 


1910. 
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A  CHEAP  GREENHOUSE.  FINE  APPLES  IN  MAINE. 


On  page  947  J.  J.  W.  asks  for  cost  of 
greenhouse  10x20.  W.  H.  Taplin  says 
one  can  be  built  for  $250.  We  built 
one  for  a  trifle  over  $00  complete,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  labor,  as  it  was  built  during 
Winter.  We  used  12  sash  (six  on  a 
side)  six  feet  five  inches  by  three  feet 
two  inches,  for  a  roof.  For  sides  we  used 
unfinished  siding,  having  an  air  space  of 
four  inches  caused  by  the  two  by  four 
uprights  to  which  roof  rafters  and  siding 
were  nailed.  Door  was  made  of  match 
boarding.  The  12  sash  were  hinged  to¬ 
gether  in  pairs  at  ridge  of  roof,  making 
six  on  a  side.  They  could  then  be  lifted 
up  at  bottom  for  ventilation.  We 
solved  the  heating  problem  by  using 
eight-inch  tile  under  the  benches,  join¬ 
ing  to  an  elbow  and  tee  at  end,  then  out 
to  chimney.  We  used  old  furnace 
burner  in  the  first  tile  of  each  side,  and 
by  covering  the  tile  with  dirt  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  damp,  we  raised  very  early  plants. 
We  have  globe  valves  back  of  each 
burner  so  that  gas  can  be  lit  on  one  or 
both  sides  to  suit  weather.  The  benches 
on  each  side  four  feet  wide  with  an 
aisle  of  two  feet  six  inches  in  the  middle. 
As  sash  are  now  more  expensive  than 
when  we  built  it  would  raise  the  cost  a 


It  was  my  task,  and  no  small  one,  as 
well  as  a  real  pleasure  to  judge  a  portion 
of  the  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  State  Pomo- 
logical  Association  of  Maine  at  Auburn, 
November  8-10.  The  task  was  to  deter¬ 
mine,  where  all  was  excellent,  which  most 
nearly  met  the  requirements  of  the  store. 
The  pleasure  came  from  contact  with  so 
much  of  beauty,  as  well  as  merit,  and  the 
opportunity  to  study  it  at  close  range.  For 
enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  horticulture, 
and  a  rich  programme  and  more  rich  dis¬ 
cussions,  I  have  never  attended  any  meet¬ 
ings  equal  to  the  two  great  ones  held  an¬ 
nually  in  our  State,  and  while  their  exhibit 
of  fruit  is  not  a  mean  one,  and  that  put 
up  by  the  State  Experiment  Station  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  educational,  I  have  never  seen 
one  made  by  a  single  State  which  ap¬ 
proached  that  put  up  by  the  Maine  apple 
growers,  the  Benjamin  in  the  East  in  apple 
growing.  To  say  that  there  were  from  500 
to  GOO  individual  exhibits,  means  much, 
but  when  one  realizes  that  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  these  were  plates  of  five,  but 
that  there  were  over  130  full  bushel  boxes, 
beautiful  uniform,  high  colored,  perfect 
fruit,  they  begin  to  appreciate  it-  These 
occupied  the  entire  front  of  the  hall,  banked 
in  front  and  both  sides  of  the  stage.  There 
were  a  number  of  barrels  ranged  along  the 
wall,  showing  not  only  sound  fruit,  but 
excellent  in  packing ;  attractive,  honest. 

There  were  county  exhibits,  from  15  to 
20  varieties  in  each.  Several  counties  had 
three  or  four  such,  competing  only  with 
those  from  the  same  county.  Then  there 


trifle.  I  give  an  estimate  of  what  it  cost 


us,  also  ground  plan: 

12  sash  G  ft.  5  in.  x  3  ft.  2  in.  at  $1  $12.00 

14  8-inch  tile  at  15  cents .  2.10 

2  8-inch  elbows  at  25  cents .  .50 

1  8-inch  tee  at  25  cents .  .25 

2  burners  (second  hand)  at  50  cents  1.00 

15  ft.  of  %-inch  pipe  at  10  cents..  1.50 

1  %-inch  tee .  .05 

2  %-inch  elbows .  .10 

2  globe  valves .  .50 

Lumber  and  nails .  40.00 


$58.00 

North  East,  Pa.  F.  b.  m. 


Spraying  for  the  Curculio. 

Several  Readers. — Will  S.  R.  Gill,  who 
tells  on  page  1002  about  spraying  for  the 
plum  curculio,  tell  us  what  poison  he  uses 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture? 

Ans. — Three  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  50  gallons  of  water  or  Bordeaux 
has  been  used  with  success.  The  past 
season  we  used  instead  of  Bordeaux, 
commercial  lime-sulphur,  one  to  35,  and 
arsenate  of  lead.  The  leaves  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  were  badly  burned.  We  are  un¬ 
certain  which  of  the  two,  the  lime- 
sulphur  or  lead,  was  at  fault.  At  times 
blame  has  been  laid  to  both,  and  with 
good  reason.  Arsenite  of  soda  is  safe 
to  use  for  the  poison,  made  as  follows : 
One  pound  white  arsenic  to  two  pounds 
sal  soda,  boiled  in  two  gallons  of  water 
15  minutes,  or  until  the  mixture  clears; 
it  is  then  ready  for  use;  V/2  pint  of  this 
to  50  gallons  spray  will  do  the  work.  A 
combination  of  both  poisons  is  better 
and  safer,  say  one  pint  of  arsenite  of 
soda  to  V/2  pound  of  lead  to  50  gallons 
of  spray.  The  season  had  much  to  do 
with  the  injury  to  foliage.  Next  year 
we  shall  use  Bordeaux  or  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  to  avoid  one  possible 
cause  of  burning  foliage.  Any  of  the 
above  combinations  applied  about  four 
times  at  intervals  of  about  four  days 
will  insure  a  good  crop  of  plums  so  far 
as  the  curculio  is  concerned.  The  cur¬ 
culio  is  a  blessing,  as  he  induces  prompt 
and  thorough  work.  This  insect  is  only 
a  part  of  the  difficulty  of  plum  growing. 
Rot  and  leaf  diseases  are  harder  to  con¬ 
trol.  Spray  is  necessary  for  these.  The 
old  sheet  and  bug  catcher  will  not  help 
in  these  two  cases.  Fifteen  years  of 
successful  plum  crops  make  me  speak 
with  confidence.  Cut  back  last  year’s 
growth  of  plum  trees  one  half. 

Ohio.  S.  R.  GILL. 


wore  individual  exhibits  of  standard  va¬ 
rieties  of  12  specimens;  with  a  prize  of 
$5,  $3  and  $1  for  first,  second  and  third. 
Of  these  there  were  many,  Baldwins  and 
Greenings  predominating.  There  were  many 
plates  of  the  various  apples  grown  in  the 
State,  five  specimens  to  the  plate.  These 
with  the  county  exhibits  occupied  two 
tables  running  the  entire  length  of  two 
sides  of  the  hall. 

In  the  collective  exhibits,  the  first  mark 
of  merit  in  the  scoring  was  for  market 
varieties ;  then,  trueness  to  type,  freedom 
from  blemishes,  and  quality.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  commercial  orchard,  this 
was  as  it  should  be.  Frequently  I  found  in 
the  20  varieties  exhibited,  which  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  fine,  only  one  or  two  sorts  with 
any  pronounced  market  worth.  Such  had  to 
take  second  place,  in  favor  of  those  whose 
market  value  was  greater,  although  they 
might  lack  the  highest  quality.  By  “mar¬ 
ket  sorts”  I  interpret  not  only  good  sellers, 
but  those  which  are  vigorous  growers,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  least  disposed  to  injury  from 
disease  and  insects,  and  good  handlers. 
Among  a  large  number  of  varieties  I  found 
possibly  six  which  met  these  requirements. 
There  were  others  of  high  quality,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  vigor,  non-productiveness, 
or  poor  shippers  are  not  so  profitable  from 
a  commercial  standpoint.  There  were  some 
just  apples,  with  neither  form  nor  comeli¬ 
ness,  nor  beauty,  that  one  should  desire 
them.  Yet  the  country  over,  people  are 
raising  them.  I  found  two  local  apples, 
very  prolific,  of  high  quality,  but  poor 
shippers,  and  so  little  known  in  the  world’s 
markets,  that  they  will  not  bring  what  the.y 
are  really  worth.  They  are  the  Milden 
(Milding),  and  Nodhead  (Jewett’s  Red).  I 
was  impressed  with  the  unwisdom  of  set¬ 
ting  varieties  most  valuable  in  the  locality 
where  they  originate  and  flourish,  but 
which  when  set  in  other  localities  fail  to 
do  as  well.  Some  such  southern  apples  I 
could  scarcely  recognize.  Wealthy,  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Greening,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and 
Ben  Davis  (named  in  order  of  ripening) 
were  the  varieties  most  in  evidence,  and 
which  I  rank  in  the  first  class.  In  all 
cases  apples  were  more  elongated  than  I 
have  ever  seen  them.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  Greenings,  naturally  a  flat  ap¬ 
ple.  For  high  color  and  freedom  from  blem¬ 
ishes,  no  apples  grown  on  the1  Pacific  slope 
ever  were  better,  and  for  real  quality  none 
grown  there  could  ever  approach  them.  This 
exhibit  impressed  me,  not  only  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  just  stated,  but  as  demonstrating  what 
enthusiastic  effort  will  do.  A  display  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  apple  State  in 
the  Union,  made  by  one  whose  orchards 
have  scarcely  been  noticed  ;  particularly  as 
showing  what  Maine  can  do  in  apple  or¬ 
charding:  and  tin1  stimulation  this  ocular 
demonstration  meant  to  those  who  saw  it. 
That  I  may  enhance  still  further  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  people  those  efforts  I  have 
written  the  above. 

EDWAUD  VAN  ALSTYXE. 


See  This  Famous 

“Ball-Band”  Coon  Knit  Boot 


This  boot  is  KNIT,  not  felt,  which  means  durability 
and  service. 

The  snow  excluder  fits  snugly  over  the  rubber  and 
keeps  snow,  mud,  dirt,  grain,  etc.,  out  of  the  rubber. 

It’s  one  of  the  many  items  in  our  line  of  Rubber  and 
Woolen  Footwear  which  have  made  the”  Ball-Band”  trade¬ 
mark  the  standard  of  quality  among  8,000,000  buyers. 

The  price  of  crude  rubber  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  demand  from  the  automobile  tire  and  similar 
industries  is  great.  And  the  temptation  is  strong  for  the 
unscrupulous  manufacturer  to  cheapen  the  quality  of  his 
product. 


Butwhilewe  cut  selling  and  handling  expense  tothe  quick,  the 
famous  “Ball-Band”  quality  remains  the  same.  We  make  less  prolife 
per  pair,  but  we  sell  to  the  same  people  —  and  thousands  of  their 
friends— year  in  and  year  out.  And  tho  manufacturer  who  skimps 
quality  will  have  to  fool  a  new  set  of  people  each  year. 

If  you  insist  on  “Bnll-Band”  goods  when  buy  ingrubber  foot¬ 
wear  for  any  memberof  your  family,  you  have  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  wear,  warmth  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

‘‘Bull-Band”  goods  are  for  sale  by  15,000 
dealers.  Someof  them  handleordinary  makes, 
too.  So  be  sure  you  see  the  RED  “Ball- 
Band”  trade-mark  before  you  buy.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us,  mention¬ 
ing  his  name. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co* 

’  (27), 


RELIABLE 


FARM 

Pumps 


Plenty  of  Water  Anywhere 

at  small  expense  if  you  have  a  good  pump  about  the 
house  and  bam. 

Goulds  Pumps  are  unequalled  for  ease  of  operation 
and  capacity.  They  outwear  and  outwork  other  pumps 
because  made  of  better  materials  and  by  workmen  who 
have  made  pump-making  a  life  study. 

We  make  hundreds  of  different  styles — a  pump  for  every 
kind  of  service  and  the  name  "Goulds”  is  cast  on  every  one 
Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  a  cheap  pump. 

Our  Free  Book,  beautifully  illustrated  “  Water 
Supply  for  the  Home”  tells  about  pumps  and 
pumping.  Send  for  it  and  see  how  it  hits  your  case 

The  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

58  Weit  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AW  MANDRELO 

tor  Kipsawing  &  G»*ni'ral  Woodworking  Purpose 
For  3  to  20  in.  saws.  Write  for  circular  and 
prices.  DIAMOND  TOOL  WORKS,  Eden  Center,  N.Y. 


9  CORPS  IM  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timbef 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  olher  way,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No  A  30  showing  Low  Prico  and 
testimonials  rom  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

158-164  E.  Harrison  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at 

JOHN  J.  P0TTKI{,14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Martin  Fertilizers 

again,  in  1010,  far  exceed  expectations  in  sales  and 
|  crop  results.  E'armers  for  20  or  more  years  using 
fertilizers  say  they  never  had  as  good  crops  as  with 
Martin’s;  oats  over  60  bu.,  wheat  over  30  bu.  per 
acre  with  but  150  pounds.  Agents  are  selling  more 
MARTIN  PURE  ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS  easier  and  in 
less  time  than  any  they  ever  sold.  Raw  materials 
used  are  of  the  best  and  chiefly  from  our  own  T  large 
abattoirs  and  stockyards.  We  want  active,  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  at  once.  Farmers  who  have  spare 
time  during  the  winter  can  add  to  their  Incomes. 
Write  NOW.  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Have  Ice  and  Keep  Cool 

IT  COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  AND  IS  A  GREAT 
LUXURY— WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AE, 

"HOW  TO  CUT  ICE” 

HUDSON,  N.  Y.  ARLINGTON.  MASS. 
123  NO.  JEFFERSON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


PETER  COOPER’S  PURE  BONE  DUST 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  SINCE  1827 

STERLING  BRANDS 

OF  COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 
SPECIAL  BLENDS  FOR  SPECIAL  CROPS 

:  .•  Send  for  Booklet  :  : 

PETER  COOPER'S  FERTILIZER, 


We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requirements.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed. 

No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 

The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO 
129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 
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TFiLi  i^'JRAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  8, 


the  Winter  the  snow  drifted  down  over 


the  hillside,  so  that  we  could  not  get  up 
the  hill  at  all,  and  we  then  drew  it  as 
far  as  we  could  and  piled  it  up.  When 
there  came  a  thaw  and  the  drifts  shrank 
in  size  we  shoveled  out  and  that  pile  of 
manure  went  up  the  hill.  In  all  we  drew 
about  200  big  loads  of  rich  stable  manure 
on  to  the  “worthless”  10  acres,  but  we 
had  applied  it  so  thickly  that  still  about 
an  acre  was  left  when  it  came  time  to 
plow  for  corn.  The  field  was  then  plowed 
just  as  lightly  as  would  do  to  cover  the 
manure  and  furnish  dirt  for  tilling  the 
corn,  and  the  land  roller  went  right  after 
the  plow  to  firm  down  the  sod  and  leave 
no  air  holes  to  dry  it  out.  The  harrows 
— 'both  disk  and  spring-tooth — followed 
the  roller,  and  the  corn  was  immediately 
planted  with  the  grain  drill,  using  but 
two  hoes,  which  drilled  the  corn  thinly 
42  inches  apart.  The  land  roller  went 
right  after  the  drill  to  pack  the  soil 
around  the  corn,  and  the  weeder  followed 
the  roller  to  mulch  the  top  and  keep 
back  the  moisture.  Those  who  have  con¬ 
sidered  how  much  water  there  is  in  a 
ton  of  silage  corn  and  wish  to  raise  20 
tons  per  acre,  are  very  careful  to  keep 
a  good  lot  of  water  back  in  the  soil  for 
the  use  of  the  growing  corn.  I  forgot  to 
say  that  I  used  300  pounds  commercial 
fertilizer  per  acre  this  year  just  to  start 
the  corn  before  the  roots  got  a  good  hold 
of  the  stable  manure.  This  made  the 
corn  come  up  looking  good,  and  we  got 
the  cultivator  right  after  it  just  as  soon 
as  old  Dolly  could  follow  the  rows,  and 
a  horse  that  can  see  a  row  of  young 
corn  any  sooner  than  Dolly  can  is  a 
dandy.  She  dragged  the  weeder  right 
up  and  down  the  hill  crossways  of  the 
rows,  and  this  shook  tTie  dirt  around  the 
corn  in  fine  shape.  We  kept  the  corn 
pretty  well  worked  up  until  about  June 
25,  and  then  let  it  alone.  After  the  roots 
get  to  reaching  out  all  through  the  soil 
one  would  better  keep  out  of  the  field 
with  cultivators.  I  was  taught  this  by 
looking  at  a  portion  of  a  cornfield  that 
had  been  badly  washed  by  a  hard  rain, 
and  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  mass 
of  fibrous  roots,  and  could  not  help  see¬ 
ing  how  a  whole  lot  of  them  would  be 
cut  off  if  the  field  should  be  cultivated 
late  in  the  season. 

It  has  been  very  dry  here  all  Summer, 
yet  this  field  of  corn  lying  on  a  steep 
side  hill  and  sloping  to  the  south  has 
not  shown  a  wilted  leaf  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge — and  I  have  kept  a  pretty  good 


THE  WORTHLESS  FIELD. 

Six  years  ago,  when  I  bought  Laurel 
Farm,  there  was  one  field  of  10  acres  that 
some  people  said  was  not  worth  paying 
taxes  on.  This  field  was  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  farm,  and  was  mostly  rather 
steep  side  hill,  running  back  from  the 
road,  which  made  it  very  hard  to  get 
stable  manure  on  it  The  land  lay  slop¬ 
ing  to  the  south  and  east,  and  I  could  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  raise  good 
crops  if  properly  handled.  It  had  been 
in  pasture  for  a  good  many  years,  but 
grew  little  but  weeds,  until  the  year  be¬ 
fore  I  bought  the  farm,  when  it  had  been 
plowed  up  and  a  crop  of  that  “poor 
man’s  blessing,”  buckwheat,  taken  off. 

I  plowed  the  land  in  the  Spring,  and 
immediately  sowed  it  to  oats,  and  at  the 
same  time  seeded  it  to  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  using  about  400  pounds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  per  acre.  I  got  a  good 
crop  of  oats,  about  40  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  next  year  I  cut  a  fair  crop  of 
hay — as  hay  goes  in  this  section,  about 
V/2  ton  per  acre.  But  the  next  year  the 
clover  was  gone,  and  most  of  the  Tim¬ 
othy,  a  wild  grass  locally  known  as 
“poverty  grass”  having  taken  their  places. 
Of  course  this  would  not  do,  so  I  plowed 
the  field  again,  and  that  time  I  hauled 
quite  a  lot  of  stable  manure  on  to  the 
hill.  It  was  hard  work,  and  I  did  not 
get  as  much  up  there  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  but  what  I  did  draw  did  a  lot  of 
good,  both  to  the  first  crop  of  corn,  the 
following  crop  of  oats  and  also  the  grass. 
The  clover  caught  better  and  stayed 
longer. 

But  I  again  saw  that  the  grass  was 
not  going  to  stay  with  me,  so  I  did  not 
wait  to  take  the  second  crop,  which  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  me  would  be  none 
too  good.  So  last  Fall  as  soon  as  the 
cattle  were  stabled  I  began  to  haul  on  to 
this  side  hill  again.  We  had  a  very  big 
l«ad  every  day,  but  as  we  could  not  get 
up  the  hill  with  the  whole  of  it,  part 
was  dumped  in  a  pile  at  the  foot,  and  so 
we  drew  what  we  could.  Then  later  in 


watch  over  it  too.  Well,  T  cut  this  field 
of  corn,  and  I  wish  I  could  weigh  it  as 
we  drew  it  to  the  silo.  The  variety  is 
“Iowa  Gold  Mine”  and  it  stands  from 
eight  to  10  feet  tall  on  an  average.  Of 
course  there  are  shorter  stalks,  and  my 
man  found  some  that  measured  12  feet. 
This  is  excepting  the  acre  left  without 
stable  manure,  but  with  an  extra  dose  of 
fertilizer,  which  is  much  lighter  and 
shorter.  The  corn  is  pretty  well  eared 
and  I  think  will  weigh  out  about  15  tons 
per  acre.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  corn 
this  year,  planted  on  rich  river  flat  land 
that  has  not  been  properly  managed  so 
far  as  conserving  moisture  is  concerned, 
that  will  not  cut  over  five  tons  per  acre. 

In  conclusion  I  will  put  in  my  say 
about  the  corn  harvester.  I  think  that 
D.  P.  B.,  on  page  854,  looks  upon  corn 
harvesters  with  very  friendly  eyes.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  wants  to 
have  all  farmers  prosper  and  not  spend 
their  money  for  harvesters  seems  so 
anxious  to  do  so  that  he  garbles  his 
statements  worse  than  the  other.  He 
says  that  a  man  can  cut  an  acre  of  corn 
one  inch  from  the  ground  in  a  day,  and  I 
will  bet  him  the  price  of  a  harvester  that 
it  can’t  be  done.  Just  walk  up  to  a  hill 
of  corn,  place  your  sickle  flat  down  on 
the  ground  and  cut  the  hill.  You  will 
find  that  the  sickle  draws  up  as  you  cut, 
and  if  there  be  four  or  five  stalks  of  corn 
in  the  hill,  the  stalk  cut  last  will  be  at 
least  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
ground — unless  you  lie  flat  down  on  the 
ground  and  saw  the  hill  off  straight 
across.  I  cut  this  steep  hillside  with  a 
harvester  that  binds  the  corn  lying  down. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  machine 
slipping,  but  a  portion  was  so  very  steep 
that  1  could  not  cut  going  up  the  hill 
with  three  good  young  horses  weighing 
about  1100  pounds  each,  and  was  obliged 
to  draw  the  machine  up  and  cut  going 
down.  This  was  on  only  a  small  part  of 
the  field,  and  on  the  whole  1  have  aver¬ 
aged  2J4  acres  per  day  of  from  seven  to 
eight  hours.  I  can  cut  the  corn  closer 
to  the  ground  with  the  harvester  than  I 
can  hire  a  lot  of  men  to  cut  it. 

New  York.  j.  grant  morse. 


TILE  lYDUE  OTTO 


Make  Poor  land  Good. 

Make  Good  land  Better. 

And  raise  larger,  surer  crops  by  properly  tiling  every  acre 
of  your  farm.  Correct  tiling  is  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  permanent  improvement  for  your  farm,  and  it  can  be 
done  best  and  quickest  by  a 

CYCLONE  TILE  DITCHING  MACHINE 

This  machine  will  in  10  days  more  than  repay  its  cost.  Has  a  capacity  of 
300  to  400  rods  of  ditching  a  day ,  at  average^depths  up  to  2  ft.  and  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  machine.  As  easy  to  operate  as  a  gang 
plow.  Send  today  for  booklet, 

“Ditching  Dollars”  with  its 
valuable  information  about  tiling. 

The  Jeschke  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  13  Bellevue,  Ohio. 
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AIR  COOLED  ENGINE 

Some  “NEW  WAY”  Features. 

1.  Cools  perfectly  by  air  only. 

2.  No  water  used— no  water  jacket. 

3.  Only  one  oiler  to  oil. 

4.  No  packing— no  pump. 

5.  No  ignitor— no  needle  valve. 

G.  All  working  parts  enclosed. 

7.  Five  piston  rings— ground  cylinder. 

8.  Light  weight— no  vibration. 


AIR  COOLED  ENGINE 

is  carefully  designed  and  built 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
YOU  CAN  SAVE  ON 
Gasoline. 

Engine  oil. 

Repairs. 

Time  and  trouble  with  a 
‘NEW  WAY”  AIR  COOLED. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  5. 

Tbe  newJ^KcMmRCamttr 

Lansing.  Michigan.  U.S.A 

140  PH  Kit  1 1>  AN  STREET 


Grand  Sweepstake  Prize — New  England  Corn 

Exposition  at  Worcester 

BEST  10  EARS  FLINT  CORN-  OPEN  TO  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND 


Raised  on  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure  by  George  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Shelburne,  Mass. 
The  half  acre  from  which  this  lot  was  selected  yielded  54  bushels  of  Shelled  Corn  or  103  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Taylor  describes  his  crop  and  methods  as  follows: 


“  Shelburne,  Mass.,  Xov.  17, 1910. 

“We  had  2R  acres  of  Flint  Corn.  Two  acres  were  manured  at  rate  of  18 
40-lmshel  spreader  loads  stable  manure  per  acre,  plowed  in  with  400  lbs.  Slag  Meal 
ami  150  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Potash,  broadcasted  on  the  furrow  and  harrowed  in. 

“The  other  Y  acre  was  a  timothy  sod,  plowed.  Fertilizer  used,  1.000  lbs. 

Hubbard’s  ‘Bone  Base’  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure,  broadcasted  and 
harrowed  in.  NC)  MANURE  OR  OTHER  FERTILIZER  WHATEVER  used,  nor 
had  the  land  been  top-dressed  with  anything  for  three  years  except  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  300  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  TWO  YEARS  AGO.  No  Fertilizer  was  used  in 
the  hill,  as  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  on  well-fitted  laml  the  greatest 
benefit  of  Fertilizer  is  obtained  by  broadcasting. 

"The  Corn  on  both  pieces  was  planted  in  checks,  3x3  feet,  cultivated  both  ways 
frequently,  as  long  as  we  could  get  through  it. 

“As  to  results—  On  the  y<  acre  with  f I u board's  ‘Bone  Base’  Soluble  Corn  and 
General  Crops  Manure  ALONE,  we  harvested  54  bushels  Shelled  Corn,  figuring  70 
lbs.  of  ears  to  the  bushel. 

“  From  this  Y,  acre  we  selected  the  25  ears  that  won  1st  in  Zone  Class  and  1ST 
FOR  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  COMPANY  SPECIAL  FOR  THE  BEST  25  EARS 
OF  FLINT  CORN  OPEN  TO  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND  ;  also  the  10  ears  which  won  1st 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 


for  best  10  ears  Flint  in  New  England,  1st  for  10  best  oars  in  Franklin,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Hampden  Counties,  Franklin  Harvest  Club  Special  and  Sweepstakes, 
best  10  ears  Flint  Corn  in  New  England,  Exposition  Class  open  to  all. 

••  I  went  to  Worcester  before  the  other  lot  was  husked  and  iui  accurate  account 
was  not  kept  of  that,  hut  THE  YIELD  WAS  NOT  SO  LARGE  AS  ON  THE  LOT 
R  VISED  WITH  HUBBARD’S  ‘BONE  BASE’  SOLUBLE  CORN  ANI)  GENERAL 
CROPS  MANURE  ALONE.  “Yours  very  cordially, 

“GEORGE  E.  TAYLOR,  Jit.” 

Send  us  your  name  for  Free  Copy  of  our  1911  Almanac 
telling  all  about 


Hubbard’s 


Notice  of  other  winnings  latter. 


Fertilizers 


Middletown,  Conn. 


1910. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  SHOW. 

Part  II. 

Last  week  I  mentioned  the  prize  corn 
grown  by  Perlcy  E.  Davis.  A  western 
man  is  inclined  to  hoot  at  the  idea  that 
New  England  can  become  a  profitable 
agricultural  section.  As  his  view  is  a 
common  one  out  West  we  should  read 
what  he  says : 

I  don't  think  you  can  produce  any  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  on  the  lines  you  suggest 
of  turning  New  England  into  a  North  Da¬ 
kota  wheat  bonanza.  Outside  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  and  a  few  other  limited 
areas,  the  pickings  down  there  are  pretty 
lean.  The  old  glaciers  must  have  scraped 
all  the  fertile  soil  off  the  land  and  carried 
it  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  is  one 
fact  that  you  can’t  beat,  and  I  think  your 
visions  of  changing  history  are  rather  opti¬ 
mistic.  New  England  is  a  manufacturing 
district,  and  that  is  another  fact  that  can¬ 
not  be  altered.  Don't  forget  it  was  the  bar¬ 
renness  of  the  soil  that  made  New  England 
what  it  is,  originated  “Yankee  notions’”  and 
sent  the  most  enterprising  part  of  it  out  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  I  am  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander  by  adoption  and  grace,  and  the  only 
thing  I  am  sorry  for  is  that  1  did  not  come 
out  here  earlier.  In  short,  you  can't  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  though  you 
may  be  able  to  do  wonderful  things  with  it. 

Wisconsin.  g.  w.  c. 

It  will  be  said  by  such  critics  that  Mr. 
Davis  took  very  superior  soil  and  put  it 
into  training  for  several  years  in  order 
to  produce  this  big  yield.  In  order  to 
settle  that  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Davis  is  printed : 

To  begin  with,  in  the  Spring  of  1900 
this  piece  was  all  run  out  of  cultivated 
grass,  and  was  plowed  and  fitted  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  cauliflower.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  with  about  1,000  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  the  cauliflower  was  planted 
with  a  fair  coat  of  stable  manure  and 
about  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer.  This  soil 
is  a  medium  sandy  loam  with  good  natural 
drainage.  The  cauliflower  was  on  the 
ground  so  late  the  land  was  bare  through 
Winter.  Last  of  March  I  was  able  to  plow 
it  and  then  harrowed  it  every  few  days 
until  May  25,  when  the  corn  was  planted. 
At  time  of  planting  I  applied  1,300  pounds 
of  fertilizer  broadcast  and  harrowed  in 
(would  advise  using  say  300  pounds  in 
drills).  The  seed  is  a  cross  between  a 
type  of  Longfellow  and  a  snmll-cob  early 
variety,  which  was  made  over  20  years  ago, 
and  has  been  selected  and  kept  pure  ever 
since.  After  seed  was  planted,  which  was 
tested,  cultivation  began  with  a  perfect 
stand  obtained.  In  June  300  pounds  more 
fertilizer  was  applied,  and  August  1  300 
pounds  more,  and  cultivated  in  ;  no  manure 
was  allowed  in  this  contest  of  any  kind 
except  Stockbridge  manure  for  corn.  All 
suckers  were  removed.  p.  e.  davis. 

This  shows  that  the  soil  was  ordinary 
New  England  meadow  run  out  so  that 
the  grass  had  failed.  It  was  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  acres  in  New  England 
which,  as  our  western  friend  says,  "are 
pretty  lean.”  This  is  not  by  any  means 
the  best  New  England  soil,  but  we  will 
match  this  yield  of  corn  for  profit  against 
the  record  from  the  best  acre  in  the 
western  corn  belt.  Last  week  we  figured 
the  income  from  this  acre  at  $130  as 
feeding  value  alone.  Now  let  the  owner 
of  the  best  western  cornfield  come  for¬ 
ward  and  show  what  a  single  acre  has 
produced — in  feeding  value!  Those  “old 
glaciers”  perhaps  ought  to  have  “scraped 
all  the  fertile  soil  off  the  land,”  but 
somehow  they  failed  to  do  it,  and  there 
is  enough  left  for  corn,  hens  and  apples. 

There  were  other  records  at  this  show 
nearly  as  good  as  that  made  by  Mr. 
Davis.  While  most  of  the  corn  exhibited 
was  a  dark  yellow  flint,  there  were  some 
native  dents  which  made  a  good  show¬ 
ing.  In  fact  one  dent  variety  gave  133 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  as  it  came  from 
the  field,  but  the  shrinkage  when  tested 
as  crib-dry  was  much  more  than  for  the 
flint.  I  should  say  as  an  off-hand  esti¬ 
mate  that  90  per  cent  of  the  exhibits 
were  flint  varieties.  One  of  the  most 
striking  exhibits  was  found  in  the  white 
flint  from  Rhode  Island.  This  corn  is 
peculiar  to  the  little  State ;  a  white  com 
somewhat  like  it  is  also  quite  largely 
grown  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  When  I. 
asked  why  the  Rhode  Island  farmers 
grew  this  white  corn  the  first  answer 
was  that  they  liked  the  white  meal  for 
their  johnny  cake.  The  sifted  meal  from 
this  white  corn  is  highly  prized.  In 


talking  with  farmers  who  grow  this  corn 
I  found  that  these  white  varieties  or 
strains  have  been  selected  for  many 
years  until  they  have  become  exactly 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soil.  Other 
kinds  have  been  tried,  but  these  whites 
prove  more  productive  and  give  great 
yields.  One  farmer  who  grows  an¬ 
nually  about  35  acres  of  corn  told  me  of 
a  measured  acre  which  gave  200  bushel 
baskets  of  ears.  The  usual  yield  is  about 
70  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre, 
which  will  bring  $1.10  per  bushel  be¬ 
sides  the  fodder,  which  is  worth  for 
horse  feeding  nearly  as  much  as  hay. 
This  does  not  mean  high  manuring  or 
fertilizing,  but  is  the  result  of  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  variety  which  for  many  years 
has  been  adapted  to  that  particular  kind 
of  soil.  You  might  say  that  the  “pick¬ 
ings”  of  soil  in  Rhode  Island  ought  to 
be  “pretty  lean,”  since  these  old  glaciers 
which  our  western  friend  mentions 
must  have  scraped  extra  hard  as  they 
slid  off  into  the  ocean.  Yet  we  want 
him  or  anyone  else  to  take  us  to  some 
western  locality  where  an  acre  of  corn 
will  return  an  income  of  nearly  $90  per 
acre  for  grain  and  fodder !  Another 
thing  brought  out  at  this  show  was  the 
value  of  silage  corn  in  New  England. 
We  will  take  that  up  next  week. 

h.  w.  c. 


NATIONAL  NUT  GROWERS’  MEETING. 

PART  II. 

While  there  are  diseases  that  affect 
pecans,  and  some  insects,  too,  none  of  them 
exists  at  this  time  that  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Where  care  is  used  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  and  proper  cultivation  and 
fertilization  follows  their  transplanting,  no 
serious  results  will  follow.  Pecans  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  nut  trees  require  intelligent 
attention,  and  the  planter  who  sets  his 
trees  and  leaves  them  to  the  fortunes  of 
weather  and  neglect  will  never  harvest  fruit. 
There  is  an  unusual  demand  this  season  for 
all  kinds  of  nut  trees  and  especially  pecans. 
Several  nurseries  in  the  South  make  a 
specialty  of  these  trees,  and  around  Mou- 
ticello  alone,  there  are  probably  a  quarter 
of  a  million  trees  ready  lor  the  trade  this 
season  and  a  million  seedlings  to  be  budded 
and  grafted  for  coming  seasons.  Nearly 
all  growers  have  already  sold  out.  It  has 
been  only  within  the  decade  that  groves 
of  budded  and  grafted  trees  have  been  set 
out  to  any  extent,  and  the  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing  of  these  has  given  renewed  interest  to 
the  industry. 

The  association  encourages  especially  the 
planting  of  nut  trees  by  every  person  with 
laud  enough  for  one  or  more  trees,  either 
for  shade  or  fruit.  They  can  be  planted 
in  the  yards,  gardens,  along  fence  rows 
where  land  is  not  available  in  the  fields. 
As  a  commercial  proposition  the  planting  of 
nut  trees,  especially  pecans,  seems  to  offer 
splendid  opportunities  for  investment,  but 
persons  going  into  the  industry  should 
know  well  in  advance  that  proper  varieties 
will  be  planted  on  soil  suited  to  them,  and 
that  careful,  intelligent  care  will  be  given 
them  afterward.  The  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  of  some  “development”  companies 
were  the  occasion  of  special  comment  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Wight,  of  Cairo,  Ga.,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  in  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress.  lie  did  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  condemning  persons  simply  because  they 
set  out  trees  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to 
others  provided  they  are  conducting  hon¬ 
est  business  and  keeping  agreements.  Lie 
said,  “There  are  those  in  the  business  who 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  industry, 
are  exploiting  it  simply  for  the  money  there 
is  to  be  made  out  of  it  without  any  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  purchasers.  Some  by 
garbled  facts  aud  one-sided  statements  have 
excited  in  purchasers  hopes  that  will  never 
be  realized.  Many  will  be  disappointed, 
some  may  lose  money.  I  insist  that  these 
companies  deal  fairly  with  investors,  and 
advise  investors  to  look  well  before  they 
leap.  There  is  money  to  be  made  in  legiti¬ 
mate,  intelligent  pecan  growing — and  there 
is  money  to  be  lost  when  it  is  enterprised 
otherwise.”  Among  the  nut  growers  most 
active  in  extending  this  industry,  which  is 
becoming  of  so  much  importance  through¬ 
out  the  country,  is  a  large  number  of  men 
with  scientific  training  and  with  practical 
experience  gained  by  several  years  devoted 
to  the  work.  Probably  in  no  convention  is 
there  to  be  found  a  larger  proportion  of 
able  men  than  in  the  convention  of  nut 
growers.  At  the  meeting  just  held,  there 
were  delegates  from  about  20  States,  show¬ 
ing  the  widespread  interest  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  There  was  a  noticeable  absence  of 
commercialism  at  the  meeting. 

At  the  linal  meeting  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  II.  K.  Miller, 
Monticello,  Fla. ;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  J. 
B.  Curtis,  Orange  Heights,  Fla. ;  second 
vice-president,  Herbert  C.  White,  DeWitt, 
Ga. ;  secretary.  Dr.  J.  F.  Wilson,  l’oulan, 
Ga.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wight,  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  had  held  the  office  for  two  terms, 
although  it  is  generally  understood  that  it 
passes  after  one  year.  His  fitness  for  the 
office,  popularity  among  the  membership, 
and  his  work  for  the  industry,  resulted  in 
his  second  election.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  nut  growers  in  the  association 
and  might  be  said  to  have  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  industry.  Prof.  II.  Iv.  Miller, 
the  new  president,  is  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  nut  growers  in  the  South.  After  his 
graduation  he  took  up  work  as  chemist  at 
the  Experiment  Station  in  Alabama,  his 
native  State.  Later  he  was  chemist  at  the 
Florida  Station,  going  from  there  to  the 
North  Carolina  Station.  He  returned  to 
Florida  in  1899  as  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  I’lorida,  at  the  same 
time  doing  practical  work  in  connection 
with  the  State  Experiment  Station.  He 
resigned  to  enter  the  work  for  himself,  and 
since  1904  has  been  the  active  head  of  the 
Summit  Nurseries.  He  has  extensive  or¬ 
chard  plantings  at  Monticello,  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  authority  on  pecan  subjects. 

w.  N.  ROPER. 


Every  Home  Can  Now 
Have  Good,  Bright  Light 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Everywhere,  in  country  homes,  the  demand 
is  spreading-  and  growing-  for.  good  light — 
modern  light — light  that  is  bright  and  far- 
reaching  and  free  from  constant  annoyance. 

Progressive  families  are  rapidly  abandon¬ 
ing  the  use  of  kerosene.  It  doesn’t  pay  to 
use  it  now.  They  have  found  home  made 
Gas  to  be  cheaper,  brighter  and  far  safer. 

220,000  Families  Now  Use 
Home  Made  Gas-Light 

No  city  convenience  that  the  farm  can  pos¬ 
sess  gives  more  comfort  to  the  whole  family 
than  this  modern  system  of  lighting.  Won’t 
you  let  your  family  join  this  220,000?  For  the 
cost  is  less  than  kerosene  light  if  you  use  the 


OLT 


Acetylene 
Generator 


More  than  20,000  put  in  our  light  last  year. 
And  the  sales  this  year  are  even  greater. 

This  is  the  Generator  that  has  been  adopted 
for  United  States  Light  Houses.  And  all  fire 
insurance  authorities  endorse  this  as  the 
safest  light  you  can  use. 

This  Generator  requires  less  than  15  min¬ 
utes  attention  each  month.  A  boy  can  do  all 
that  is  needed.  The  gas  is  produced  by  com¬ 
bining  water  with  a  stone-like  chemical 
(Calcium-Carbide).  The  gas  used  in  cities 
burns  10  times  as  fast  as  this  and  its  light  is 
not  as  white,  as  bright,  as  cool  or  as  soft  and 
good  for  the  eyes. 

With  this  gas  you  can  light  barns  and 
stables.  For  cooking  it  is  better  than  gasoline. 

Get  this  FREE  Book. 

Learn  all  about  this  great  modern  conven¬ 
ience.  Let  us  mail  you  our  free  book, 
17  on  “Modern  Lighting.”  Send  for  it  today. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

69A  Murray  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Use  a  HERCULES 

All-Steel  Triple-Power 

Stump  Puller  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  at  our  risk  now 
with  a  famous  Hercules  on30  days’  Free  Trial. 
Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps 
out,  roots  and  all.  400L&  stronger  than  any 
other  puller  made.  Triple  power  attachment 
means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump 
puller  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with 
Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all 
bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished 
and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing 
power,  making  » it  extremely  light-running. 

9  Hitch  on  to  any  stump 
400  %  and  the 


More 

Power 


DA 

FREE  BOOKS 


Stump  is  Bound 
to  Come 

Also  pulls  largest- 
sized  green  trees, 
hedgerows, 
etc.  Don’t  risk 
dangerous 
and  costly 
dynamite.  It 
only  shatters 
stump  and  leaves 
roots  in  ground. 
Save  big  money 
by  getting  our 
and  free  trial  offer.  Also 
ositlon  to 
Write  us  a 


first  buyers  where  we  have  no  agents, 
postal  card  today.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

130  17th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Your  FATHERS 

uncles,  older  brothers  and 
MAYBE  YOU 
sawourad.inthesecoiumns 
Twenty  Odd  Years  Ago 
bought  the  CHARTER  and  it 
Is  in  use  yet.  Record  ? 
Want  our  Catalog  ?  State 
Power  needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Sterling,  III.,  U.S.  A. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

1AA  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.;  of  strictly  high 
ivrvl  grade  rooling,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
mi  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.  Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  sond  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  out  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  Dept.  A31  .Cleveland.  O. 

rOr'.  .  *  •  -DD.  rj 
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Away  with  mystery! 


I  You  have  a  right  to  know 
what  your  roofing  is  made  of. 
That’s  the  real  way  to  make 
sure  it  will  last. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — 
Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer. 
You  know  this  natural  asphalt  will  last 
in  a  roof. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  insures  against 
leaky  seams.  Does  away  with  cement. 
Supplied  with  Genasco,  when  speci¬ 
fied. 

Look  for  the  trade-mark  at  your  dealer’s. 
B  Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Insist  on  Gen- 
R  asco.  A  written  guarantee— if  you  want  it. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world* 


PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


rolls,  moves 

easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  he  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  aud  Shingle  Mills. 
Gut  our  prices  on  t'unvus  Belting;  they  will  sn, -prise  you. 

Send  for  prices  and  full  information. 

Ireland  Machine  8  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


NO  ROOFREPAIR 


only 
roofing 
that  never 
wears  out  is — 
Slate.  Docs  not 
or  water  -soak, 
b  melt  —  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  weather  or 
climate.  The  only  roof  that  is 
ver lasting.  SHELDON’S 
GREEN  AN0  PURPLE  ROOFING 
SLATE,  tho  only  material  without  an 
equal.  No  more  expensive  than  other  high- 
grade  roofing.  8cnii  today  for  our  free  book 
“The  Roof  Question,”  and  tell  us  your  '"•‘nts. 

F.C. Sheldon  Slate  Co.oitmiu®yx 


nun  min  mi  mi  mill  n  mi  U 


Ornamental  Fence  Lawns,  Churches, Cem¬ 
eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Cataloguo 
free.  Write  for  Hpeelul  Offer.  * 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  443  Deoatur.  Ind. 
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Rust  Proof  -  Bull  Strong 


Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  chickens,  etc.  160  styles. 

BARGAIN  PRICES : 

14  Cents  Per  Rod  Up. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Lawn  Fences 
and  Gates.  Free  catalog  and  sample. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Price  $  1 0  and  Up 

Earn  $10  a  day  and  more,  easily, 
sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  and  neighbors  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

The  Hertzler  &  Zook  is  tho  cheapest  and  best 
Saw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices— finest 
tested  materials.  Easier  than 
other  saws  to  operate  because 
,  the  stick  sits  low  and  tho 

saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
as  you  start  work.  It  Is 
the  only  saw  made,  sell- 
ingat  $10,  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Write  for 
circular  and  save  money. 
Hertzler  8  Zook  Co.,  Box  3 

Belleville,  Pa. 


AGRICULTURE 
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oe  Are  THOROUGHLY  HARD  BURNT 

I  Made  of  best  Ohio  Clay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots. 

go  LU  Also  manufacturers  of 

3  g  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  and  SEWERPIPE 

ui_  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
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December  3, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  a  number  of  questions  which 
are  somewhat  in  line  with  what  we  are 
tiying  to  do  at  Hope  Farm: 

I  read  in  a  recent  issue  “What  a  mistake 
a  farmer  makes  by  letting  cultivated  ground 
lie  bare  through  the  Winter.”  This 
Fall  there  was  an  unusual  quantity  of 
leaves.  I  buried  as  many  leaves  as  I  could 
in  every  furrow,  and  my  garden  is  ‘“bare.” 
Will  not  the  leaves  buried  to  rot  atone  for 
the  nakedness,  or  what  shall  1  dress  it 
with?  N.  s.  p. 

Long  Island. 

It  seems  necessary  to  go  over  this 
again  and  again.  A  man  would  make  a 
mistake  if  he  left  his  corn  all  shelled  and 
exposed  where  the  neighbor’s  chickens 
could  come  and  get  it  No  argument 
would  be  needed  to  prove  that,  because 
you  could  see  the  corn  disappear.  You 
cannot  see  the  loss  which  occurs  in  bare 
ground  until  the  next  crop  fails,  and  then 
you  may  put  the  blame  on  something  else. 
Nitrogen,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
form  of  fertilizer,  is  held  in  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  organic  matter.  This 
may  be  manure,  roots,  stalks  and  stems 
of  plants,  or  anything  else  which  has 
made  growth.  When  the  conditions  are 
right — that  is,  when  the  soil  is  warm 
and  moist  and  well  aired  these  organic 
forms  of  manure  bhcak  up  or  ferment, 
and  nitrates  may  be  formed.  Tlv-se 
nitrates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  plants 
can  take  them  up  and  use  them.  The 
organic  nitrogen  will  not  be  washed  away 
by  rain,  but  the  nitrates,  being  soluble, 
will  be  washed  out  if  there  are  no  liv¬ 
ing  plants  on  hand  to  use  them.  On 
bare  ground  these  nitrates  will  be  lost 
as  surely  as  the  corn  would  be  if  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  chickens.  The  greatest  loss 
of  these  nitrates  occurs  during  Fall  and 
early  Winter — before  the  ground  freezes 
solid,  for  they  arc  usually  made  most 
freely  in  late  Summer,  when  the  soil  is 
often  damp  and  hot.  This  is  the  reason 
we  try  to  have  our  fields  covered  with 
some  living  crop,  even  though  it  may  be 
nothing  but  rye.  It  will  not  help  to  cover 
the  garden  with  leaves  or  manure,  for 
they  would  only  provide  more  nitrates 
with  nothing  to  hold  them.  A  living 
crop  is  the  polkeman  to  hold  these  ni¬ 
trates. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  cracked  on 
ginseng.  Would  a  thousand  dollars  and  a 
little  patience  be  a  safe  investment?  Would 
it  be  successful  to  grow  away  from  the 
shade  of  woods?  c.  a.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  will  be  hard  to  mend  a  man  who  is 
“cracked  on  ginseng.”  Wc  should  hesi¬ 
tate  about  tackling  the  job.  A  few  peo¬ 
ple  have  made  money  on  this  crop,  but 
the  great  majority  who  tried  it  have  seen 
the  crack  widen  to  an  impassable  gulf 
between  their  hands  and  their  money. 
At  any  rate  ginseng  culture,  to  my  mind, 
is  pretty  close  to  a  windbag  proposition. 
The  root  has  little  medical  value, 
and  any  profitable  trade  in  it  is 
based  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
Chinese.  If  a  man  were  rich  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  $1,000  might  prove  a  cheap 
course  in  wisdom.  My  advice  to  a 
neighbor  would  be  to  put  the  money 
into  a  savings  bank,  a  bond  and  mort¬ 
gage,  or  some  other  sound  security,  and 
wait  in  patience,  sure  of  small  income. 

Can  I  get  full  returns  from  lime  by 
spreading  it  on  the  surface  of  meadows  or 
grass  lands  without  working  it  into  the 
soil?  J.  p.  K. 

No — not  from  our  experience  here. 
We  have  tried  this  surface  spreading 
of  lime,  but  never  got  the  results  which 
follow  when  the  lime  is  worked  into  the 
soil.  Prof.  F.  V.  Coville  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  some  remarkable  experiments  in 
blueberry  culture  which  show  up  this 
point  The  blueberry  thrives  in  an  acid 
soil,  and  is  built  especially  for  growing 
where  the  soil  is  sour.  Whenever  lime 
is  used  so  as  to  sweeten  the  soil  the 
blueberry  fails.  In  one  case  blueberry 
plants  were  started  in  pots  and  watered 
for  seven  months  with  nothing  but  lime- 
water.  It  was  figured  that  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  nearly  25  tons  of  lime  to  the 
acre  was  put  into  this  soil,  and  yet  these 
acid  plants  kept  on  growing.  An  ex¬ 
amination  showed  that  practically  all 
this  great  amount  of  lime  had  been  left 
in  the  upper  few  inches  of  soil.  It  had 
not  penetrated  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
pot,  but  had  formed  a  sort  of  shell  at 
the  top,  under  which  the  soil  was  still 
sour,  so  that  the  blueberries  grew  in  it. 
I  have  noticed  much  the  same  thing  in 
my  meadows,  where  we  spread  the  lime 
on  the  sod  and  leave  it.  In  some  soil 
that  lime  seems  to  be  held  at  the  sur¬ 
face  as  a  sort  of  shell  The  surface 
roots  are  helped,  but  the  deep-rooted 
clover  or  Alfalfa  gets  little  benefit. 
That  is  why  I  claim  that  the  best  way 
to  apply  lime  is  to  put  it  on  the  plowed 
furrows  and  harrow  it  in.  If  you  plow 
it  under  you  put  it  down  too  far. 


A  Massachusetts  woman  gives  me  this 
hard  one,  which  I  pass  on  to  the  wise 
ones : 

Suppose  you  knew  nothing  and  were  go¬ 
ing  on  to  a  farm  April  1.  Tou  had  land 
for  a  vegetable  garden  and  hens.  What 
would  you  do  in  New  Hampshire?  Would 
you  buy  10-day-old  chicks  and  raise  broilers 
for  the  fashionable  market  nearby?  I  wish 
your  various  people  would  tell  me  bow 
they  would  go  to  work  to  get  a  living  un¬ 
der  the  above  circumstances?  E.  h. 

If  I  knew  nothing  I  should  regard 
April  1  as  a  very  appropriate  season 
for  taking  a  farm  in  the  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living.  I  should  certainly  start 
a  good  garden  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible,  and  stock  up  with  a  fair  outfit 
of  laying  hens.  I  would  buy  some  of 
the  baby  chicks  and  also  plan  to  hatch 
some  of  my  own  stock.  The  baby  cl  licks 
ought  to  give  early  broilers  and  the 
home-hatched  come  on  later  to  keep  up 
the  supply.  I  have  had  little  experience 
in  the  baby  chick  business,  and  this  side 
of  the  question  must  be  turned  over  to 
people  who  have  handled  them.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  such  hen  men  would 
do  in  order  to  make  a  living  from  the 
start. 

Here  is  another  man  who  wants  to 
start  an  anti-cat  society : 

Here  is  a  subject  I  would  like  to  have 
discussed  through  The  U.  N.-Y.,  the  com¬ 
mon  house  cat,  the  destroyer  of  more  song 
birds  than  any  domesticated  animal.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  conveyors  of  disease, 
destroys  enough  young  game  birds  to  give 
the  boys  who  shoot  many  happy  afternoons, 
and  an  enjoyable  mess  to  the  family  and 
neighbors  frequently.  It  multiplies  (like  a 
pestilence)  to  be  scattered  broadcast  and 
not  killed,  for  fear  of  the  nine  lives,  bad 
luck  and  other  superstitions.  This  subject 
is  of  vital  importance  to  all  lovers  of  our 
feathered  friends.  K.  L.  s. 

We  have  had  this  subject  up  before. 
The  discussion  always  leaves  the  anti¬ 
cat  men  stronger  for  extermination  than 
ever  before,  while  the  friends  of  the 
cat  become  stronger  champions.  We 
may  grant  that  what  R.  L.  S.  says  is 
true,  but  a  well-trained  cat  is  the  best 
protection  against  rats  and  mice  that 
the  ordinary  household  can  have,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  some  people  regard  a 
fat  and  sleek  cat  as  a  great  companion 
and  pet.  Well-bred  Angora  cats  sell  for 
$500  or  more.  We  have  several  cats  at 
Hope  Farm,  and  I  think  they  pay  tlieir 
way.  We  do  not  permit  them  to  come 
into  the  house.  To  show  how  this  cat 
question  mixes  things  up  one  man  has 
written  that  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.' 
is  not  a  human  being,  because  he  prints 
advice  about  treating  or  curing  sick 
cats  and  dogs.  AH  such  should  be  killed. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  says  it  is 
inhuman  conduct  to  keep  thei  Hope 
Farm  cats  out  of  the  house.  Now  how 
far  do  you  think  a  discussion  of  the 
cat  between  these  parties  would  ever 
get? 

By  the  time  this  is  read  the  Hope 
Farmers  will  be  on  the  ocean  on  their 
way  to  Florida.  The  Hope  Farm  man 
and  Merrill  are  still  up  near  the  frost, 
but  the  rest  sailed  out  with  as  firm  hope 
as  the  old  timers  who  expected  to  find 
the  region  of  perpetual  youth.  They 
will  open  up  their  house  and  start  the 
school  at  once.  A  wholesale  lot  of 
groceries  has  gone  ahead,  the  boy  will 
have  fuel  ready  and  within  a  few  hours 
after  they  land,  the  Winter  campaign 
will  begin.  The  boy’s  garden  is  com¬ 
ing  on.  The  strawberries  seem  to  be 
prepared  to  prove  what  was  claimed  for 
them.  We  bought  a  number  of  plants 
in  the  South  to  compare  with  our  own 
potted  plants.  Our  folks  have  already 
booked  some  boarders,  and  the  school 
will  be  swelled  to  fair  proportions  by 
the  nearby  children.  It  will  be  a  busy 
Winter.  We  shall  see  how  it  comes  out. 

Why  Bud  Peaches? — Here  is  another: 

About  20  years  ago  T  planted  a  peach 
pit  for  my  little  girl  near  an  ash  barrel, 
and  up  to  nine  years  ago  when  I  moved 
that  tree  bore  the  largest  crop  of  large, 
luscious  peaches,  and  was  25  feet  high. 
If  a  man  did  not  care  for  any  particular 
variety,  only  peaches,  what  is  the  use  of 
budding,  etc.?  Why  do  we  bud  anyhow? 
Perhaps  the  Hope  Farm  man  can  tell  me 
about  this.  f.  o.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  you  were  fa¬ 
vored  by  nature  and  you  ought  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  The  chances  are  that  if  you 
had  planted  100  more  pits  $0  of  them 
would  be  inferior  to  other  sorts.  We 
have  planted  many  pits,  only  to  raise 
a  lot  of  small  and  inferior  clings.  It  is 
true  that  our  standard  improved  va¬ 
rieties  are  seedlings,  but  only  a  very 
small  proportion  are  improvements.  The 
object  of  budding  is  to  make  sure  of 
what  we  are  planting.  The  bud  will 
grow  true  while  the  pit  will  not  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  we  want  Elberta  and 
Carman  peaches.  How  could  we  ever 
get  them  unless  buds  from  those  va¬ 
rieties  were  taken?  Plant  a  pit  from  an 
Elberta.  Bud  tlie  tree  with  a  true  El¬ 
berta  bud  and  let  one  of  the  natural 
buds  develop.  Compare  the  two  peaches 
and  you  will  be  fully  answered,  h.  w.  c. 
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HEW  M0DSL  Rgpgatfng 

The  gun  to  use  for  rab¬ 
bits,  squirrels,  hawks, 
crows  and  all  small 
game. 

It  handles  all  .22  short  cartridges  and  C.B.  caps;  is  an  excellent  gun 
for  small  game  and  target  work  up  to  50  yards.  You  quickly  save 
the  price  of  your  rifle  in  the  reduced  cost  of  ammunition.  It  conforms  to  the 
high  quality  standard  of  all  77Zar//ji  repeaters  yet  sells  at  a  surprisingly  low  price. 

The  solid-top  and  side  ejection  are  always  a  protection,  keep  shells,  powder 
and  gases  from  your  face,  allow  instant  repeat  shots.  Quick  take-down  construction — 
easily  cleaned — takes  little  space  and  brings  greatest  pleasure  at  small  expense. 

Learn  more  about  the  full  777/7/7/”  hoe.  Send  3  C~0. 

nostasrc  for  the  1 36  v^//7ar7/i  catalog,  157  Willow  Street  New  Haven.  Conn. 
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Keeping  out  the  cold  and  keeping! 
in  the  bodily  heat  is  only  the  begin- . 
ning  of  the  good  work  of  Wright’s] 
Health  Underwear.  It  stands  guard] 
over  the  sensitive  skin,  preventing 
that  sudden  closingof  the  pores  which 
causes  colds,  coughs  and  congestion 
in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Wri gilt’s  Health  Underwear,  made 
by  a  recent  process  of  selected  high 
grade  wool,  is  the  best  on  the  market. 
Yet  it  is  in  reach  of  people  of  moderate 
means.  Not  a  fad  nor  a  gimcrack. 
Just  a  sensible"  loop-knit”  woolen 
garment,  lined  with  the  fleece  of  com¬ 
fort.  Union  suits  and  2-piecegarments. 
"Dressing  for  Health”  booklet  free. 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  COMPANT 
75  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


Cleaner  Barns 
at  half  the  cost 


If  you  are  still  carting  the  litter  from 
your  barns  in  a.  barrow,  you  are  los¬ 
ing  money.  Equip  your  barns  with  a  Star 
Litter  Carrier  system  and  you  will  have 
cleaner  barns  and  save  half  the  cost  of  the 
cleaning.  The  equipment  will  pay  for  itself, 
very  soon, in  timeandlaborsaved.  Itrelieves 
you  of  the  worst  half  of  the  dirtiest  job  on 
thefarm  and  makes  themanuremore  valuable. 


STAR 


Litter 

Carrier 


Even  the  smallest  farm  can  make  a  big  saving’. 
Get  the  figures  for  your  barn  to-day.  Send  us  a 
pencil  sketch  of  the  ground  floor  plan  of  your 
barn,  giving  length,  breadtli  and  distance  to 
dump,  and  we  will  give  you  by  return  mail  the 
exact  cost  of  the  equipment  you  need.  We  will 
also  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue,  No.  3b. 
Write  to-day — a  postal  will  do. 

Bunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  5  5  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III, 


Manufacturers  for  25  years  of  labor 
aud  money  saving  baru.equipments. 


|A  LEATHER  TOP 

RUBBER  SHOE 

For  Farmers,  Lumbermen  and  Sportsmen. 

Yon  can’t  find  a  better 
protection  from  snow  and 
wet  Ilian  the  Manitoba 
Boft  leather  top  rubber' 
•hoe.  After  a  trial  you 
Will  never  be  satis  ilea  to 
wear  heavy  felt  boots. 
They  are  neat,  close  fit¬ 
ting  and  Unfit  in  weight. 

Made  in  all  heights  from 
S  to  16  inches.  Will  out¬ 
wear  any  high  rubber 
Blioeorpac  tiiat  you  ever 
ea-.v.  The  Top  is  otaeolt, 
aliahle,  tlurableand  pract- 
cally  waterproof  leather 
known  as  Special  Chrome. 
Beware  of  cheap 
imitations  made  of 
split  leather.  Such 
shoes  will  wet 
through  quickly. 
T2:e  tops  are  fitted 
with  Copper  Klon¬ 
dike  Eyelets  and  Rawhide  Laces. 

The  Over  is  made  of  the  purest  Rubber.  There 
are  two  distinct  vamps  of  heavy  duck  with  layers  oi 
rubber  between,  fastened  together  under  great 

pressure.  .....  _ 

The  Sole  is  made  to  stand  the  hardest  wear.  The 
Manitoba  is  an  honest  niado  Shoe  that  will  give  hon¬ 
est  wear,  because  the  right  kind  of  material  and 
workmanship  is  pot  into  it- 
When  you  want  any  hieh  grade, 
aati*iactory  rubber  boot  or  ulioe  iif*k 
for  the  Kcncon  Falls  Brand,  made 
by  a  eompany  that  is  '“not  la  a 
trust.”  Illustrated  Booklet  free. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Poston 


Trade  Mark 
Look  for  tho 
Cross 


VICTOR  POWER  MULLS 

Successfully  grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye.  barley  and  any  kind 
of  small  grains.  Grind  your  own 
feed  for  your  stock  during  odd  hours 
and  get  all  the  food  value  from 
the  grain.  A  Victor  will  soon  pay 
for  itself.  Will  notcliokoorclog. 
Simple  and  durable  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  easy  to  operate. 

Most  Perfect  Mill  Built 

v  Write  for  Catalog.  All  styles  and 
*  sizes.  Sweep,  Geared  and  Power 
Wo  build  the  best  Safety  Steel  Saw 
Machine  made.  All  fully  guaranteed.  Write  to-day. 

VICTOR  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Box  1SD  Springfield,  Chlo 


SAVE  BOG  ROONEY  ON 


Quaker  City 

FEED  MILLS 


Send  your  name 
for  our  Dig  Book 
and  then  buy  the 
World's  Standard 
Grinder  of  11  years’ 
success.  We  sell  it  this 
season  at  low  factory 
price,  direct  to 
No  extra  c  h  a  r  g 
r.ew  improvements.  Grinds 
soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  corn, 
shelled  corn,  all  grains,  sepa¬ 
rate  or  mixed.  Grinds 
medium  or  tho  finest  table 
and  also  grinds  husks  as  well  as 
cobs  and  corn.  Shipped  direct  to  you 


FREDGHT  PAID 

No  Deposst — Free  Trial 

Don’trlslc  your  money  on  claims.  Let  us  send 
you  a  Quaker  City  Mill  wlthoutcash  or  deposit 
in  advance  and  all  freight  paid.  Then  you  can 
see  that  it  does  best  work  or  you  ship  it  right 
back  at  our  expense.  You  don’t  tako  a  single  risk. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BOOK,  prices  and  guar¬ 
antee.  One  of  our  mills  will  .just  meet  your  needs 
and  fit  your  pocketbook.  You’ll  find 


A  StySe  and  Price  for  Yeu 


No  matter  what  you  need.  But  whichever  Quaker 
City  Mill  you  choose,  it  must  satisfy  you  or  you 
need  not  keep  it.  Now  send  a  postul  and  ask  for 
our  Feed  Mill  Catalog.  Address 


A.  G.  STRAUB  &  COMPANY 

818?  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


or  The  Machinery  Warehouse 
3707  S.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


COOK  VOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
,  ■  Hait  tne  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A  iso  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  llog 
Scalders,  Caldrons, etc.  E^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 

L>.  li.  SbjEitliY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Id. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  ~lir  1  F  IIIIII'IIIU 


RHODES  MFG.  CO.,  ^ 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  H1CH, 


‘Pal’d  June  2,  1903 


Dept. 


UTHE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  W e 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


1910. 
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Ruralisms 


FERTILIZER  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

D.  G.  P.,  Goldsboro,  Md. — What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  for  strawberries  on  swamp 
land  that  has  been  tile-drained  and  has 
some  stumps  in  it  yet?  What  ought  the 
analysis  to  be? 

Ans. — In  North  Carolina  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  has  been  used  successfully 
for  strawberries.  They  are  there  grown 
mainly  on  a  black  soil  with  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  It  has  been  found  there  that  a  sim¬ 
ilar  black  soil  with  a  sandy  subsoil  will 
not  make  good  shipping  strawberries. 
At  Mt.  Olive  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  line 
they  have  the  first  class  of  soil,  while 
below  at  Magnolia  they  have  a  similar 
soil  without  the  clay  bottom,  and  they 
have  abandoned  strawberries  and  are 
growing  tuberoses  and  other  bulbs  for 
the  northern  trade.  At  Chadbourn  again 
there  is  clay  bottom,  and  the  finest  of 
strawberries  are  grown  there.  The  mix¬ 
ture  I  refer  to  is  acid  phosphate  900 
pounds,  nitrate  of  soda  100  pounds, 
cotton-seed  meal  600  pounds,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  400  pounds  to  make  a 
ton.  The  heaviest  application  is  made 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  and  the  plot 
is  well  cultivated  to  encourage  the  for¬ 
mation  of  strong  crowns  for  the  next 
year's  fruiting.  Three  hundred  pounds 
in  Spring  and  700  pounds  after  the  crop 
is  off  will  be  about  right.  It  is  better 
not  to  make  a  heavy  application  of  a 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  in  Spring,  especially 
on  land  of  that  character,  as  it  is  apt 
to  make  the  fruit  soft  for  shipping.  But 
the  strong  growth  in  Summer  is  im¬ 
portant.  Then  fruit  the  patch  but  the 
two  years.  Here  we  set  the  plants  in 
November  and  December,  get  a  partial 
crop  the  following  Spring  and  a  full  one 
the  next  season,  and  then  plow  them  un¬ 
der,  planting  a  new  patch  every  Fall.  In 
your  section  probably  the  Spring  is  the 
best  time.  On  the  swamp  land  it  is 
found  that  the  Gandy  does  especially 
well,  while  on  our  light  and  dry  soil  the 
Chesapeake  of  similar  season  is  far  bet¬ 
ter.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


List  of  Fruits  for  Oklahoma. 

J.  A.  IF.,  Chikasha ,  Olcla. — I  would  like 
Mr.  Van  Deman  to  give  a  list  of  fruits 
Suitable  for  a  family  orchard  in  southern 
Oklahoma. 

Ans. — About  all  the  ordinary  orchard 
fruits  will  succeed  in  Oklahoma,  al¬ 
though  the  southern  part  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  apples  as  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion.  There  should  be  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  list  for  family  use  and 
one  for  market,  because  the  family 
should  be  furnished  with  a  continuous 
supply  of  fruit  of  the  best  quality  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  varieties  of  the 
several  classes  suitable  to  the  region  in 
which  the  orchard  is  planted,  and  this 
requires  a  large  number  of  varieties,  but 
only  a  few  of  each,  especially  of  those 
ripening  in  Summer  and  Fall.  A  mar¬ 
ket  orchard  should  consist  of  only  a  few 
of  the  very  best  kinds  for  profit,  whether 
they  are  of  the  highest  quality  or  not,  al¬ 
though  those  of  really  good  quality  are 
more  desirable  for  this  purpose  than 
those  of  inferior  flavor.  Of  the  apples 
the  following  may  be  planted  with  safety. 
They  are  named  in  order  of  ripening 
and  in  such  proportions  as  will  be  found 
about  right  for  an  ordinary  family : 

Two  Yellow  Transparent,  two  Red 
Astrachan,  two  Liveland  Raspberry,  two 
Fanny,  two  Golden  Sweet,  two  Jefferis, 
two  Wine,  two  Fall  Pippin,  four  Grimes, 
10  Winesap,  10  York  Imperial,  10  Black 
Ben. 

Peaches:  Two  Alexander,  two  Tri¬ 
umph,  two  Sneed,  two  Carman,  two 


Mamie  Ross,  five  Elbcrta,  five  Salway, 
five  Heath  Cling. 

Pears:  Two  Wilder,  two  Clapp,  two 
Howell,  two  Seckel,  two  Sheldon. 

Plums:  Two  Wild  Goose,  two  Hawk- 
eye,  two  Burbank,  two  Shiro,  two  Ward. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Apples  for  Central  Delaware. 

.1.  /?.  P.,  Milford,  Del. — What  varieties 
of  early  apples  are  best  for  fillers  in  cen¬ 
tral  Delaware?  How  about  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  and  Fanny?  Is  the  latter  va¬ 
riety  an  early  bearing  sort,  and  what  is  its 
habit  of  growth? 

Ans. — The  early  apples  that  have  been 
longest  tested  and  most  successful  in 
central  Delaware  are  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Early  Ripe,  July  Fourth,  and 
Williams.  Fanny  does  very  well,  but 
has  not  been  largely  planted.  Hon.  A. 
W.  Slaymaker,  who  has  had  it  in  bearing 
for  several  years,  says  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  early  a  bearer  as  Williams,  but  it  is 
a  thrifty  grower  and  he  likes  it  very 
well.  I  am  now  setting  an  orchard  of 
3,000  trees — 500  Yellow  Transparent,  500 
Early  Ripe,  500  Williams,  and  alternat¬ 
ing  with  these  500  Nero  and  1,000  Stay- 
man.  I  am  setting  them  30x30  feet,  and 
if  it  is  necessary  in  20  or  30  years  to 
cut  out  half  of  these  trees,  all  the  late 
or  all  the  early  can  be  cut  out,  leaving 
the  trees  a  little  less  than  43  feet  apart. 
While  there  is  some  disadvantage  in 
mixing  the  early  and  late  there  is  a 
probable  advantage  in  this  method  in  se¬ 
curing  better  pollination.  At  my  next 
planting  I  shall  set  Paragon,  or  as  it 
is  often  called  the  Mammoth  Black 
Twig.  There  arc  many  other  successful 
varieties,  but  one  cannot  plant  them  all. 

_  w.  w. 

Heliotrope  Losing  Leaves. 

J.  II.  T.,  Harrison,  .V.  1’. — Wilt  you  kind¬ 
ly  tell  me  what  makes  the  leaves  of  the 
heliotrope  turn  black  and  fall  off?  I 
water  it  well ;  it  looks  fresh  and  fine,  but 
the  leaves  turn  black  and  wither. 

Ans. — We  are  not  told  whether  this  is 
a  greenhouse-grown  plant  secured  for 
house  culture,  or  whether  it  has  been 
planted  out  during  the  Summer,  then 
lifted  and  brought  indoors.  The  helio¬ 
trope  does  not  lift  well,  and  often  loses 
its  leaves  as  a  result  of  the  check  thus 
sustained.  If  liberally  treated  it  will 
probably  recover  from  this  check,  though 
less  symmetrical  from  the  loss  of  leaves. 
It  also  suffers  from  sour  soil  and  lack 
of  drainage,  and  is  affected  severely  if 
it  becomes  dry.  See  that  it  has  good 
drainage  and,  if  it  has  not  been  planted 
out  and  lifted,  make  sure  that  it  is  not 
in  need  of  repotting.  Give  it  a  light  rich 
soil,  a  warm  sunny  place,  and  plenty  of 
water.  An  occasional  application  of 
weak  manure  water  is  very  helpful. 
Sometimes  the  trouble  referred  to  is 
black  rust,  a  serious  fungus  disease.  If 
badly  affected  the  plant  cannot  be  saved, 
but  the  treatment  advised  to  induce  rapid 
growth  is  helpful,  and  spraying  with 
tobacco  tea  is  also  recommended. 


Potatoes  Below  and  Above  Ground. 
— Among  the  foreign  plants  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  a  potato  (Solanum  tubero¬ 
sum)  from  Uruguay,  of  which  C.  F. 
Mead,  of  Piropo,  says:  “It  will  stand 
frost  equal  to  tomato  vines.  The  tubers 
above  ground  are  very  similar  to  pota¬ 
toes,  but  the  color  is  dark,  from  yellow 
to  red.  There  are  also  white  tubers  be¬ 
low  the  ground,  the  same  as  regular 
potatoes,  but  very  small.  It  may  be 
possible  by  selection  and  crossing  to  in¬ 
duce  plants  to  bear  marketable  potatoes, 
both  below  and  above  ground.  It  is  not 
as  heavy  a  cropper  as  the  regular  potato 
and  the  necessity  for  a  trellis  makes  its 
economic  value  doubtful."  This  is  to  be 
distributed  later  by  the  Department. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL"  No.  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  all  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well  5 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor ;  better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  sprayingno  dormant  spraying  willbe needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels.  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

V2  Bbls.,  200  lbs.. . 05 lA  " 

100  lbs . 06 

50  lbs . 06  'A  “ 

25  lbs . .  .08  “ 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  York 


The 
Best 

Insecticide 

for  San  Jose  scale  and  all  scale  and 
sucking  insects  is 

YREELAND’S 

(Concentrated) 

ELECTRO 
Lime*Sulphur  Solution 

We  guarantee  it  to  contain  the  maximum  per¬ 
centage  of  soluble  sulphur — the  active  insecticide. 
Gives  a  clear,  cherry-colorcd  liquid,  absolutely 
free  from  sediment.  Conforms  to  State  and 
Federal  Laws. 

Packed  in  BO-gal.  barrels;  SO-gal.  half -barrels ; 
5-gal.  cans.  Write  us  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply.  < 

THE  VRESLAilO  CHEMICAL  CO. 

32  Church  Sfraet 
Haw  York 

/'•SAN  JOSE  SCALED 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years.' 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  largj  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

1911  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 


ffionarsfi 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Corilandt  Bldg..  New  York 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER,  we  have  the  two  plunger 
spray  pump  you  have  been  looking  for  connected  to 
our  2  and  3  II.  P.  air-cooled  engine.  Eight  years  of 
success.  If  you  do  not  know  us,  ask  any  of  tho  thou¬ 
sand  users.  Satisfied  customers  are  our  reference. 
Outfits  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

C  DD  A‘V/r  COMPLYING  WITH  THE  INSECTICIDE  ACT  OF  I9IO 

or  KAY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 


PASTE  OR  POWDERED 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 


RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  anoAGENTS  WANTED 

KEY  BRAND 

BIGHT  PRI  CE  and  MATERIAL 

FUNGICIDE  AN o  INSECTICIDE 
USE 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

It  BAYVIEW  AVE.. JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.CIRCUI.ARS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


NATURAL  Ground  PHOSPHATE 


In  Rotating  Your 
Crops  don’t  fail  D 
to  apply  Natural 
!•'  i  ne-CJ  round 
Phosphate  when 
breaking  your  clover, 
grass  or  grain  stub 
sods.  ,  This  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  it  10  the 
soil  direct  Add 


The  right  amount 
applied  just  then, 
at  not  over  $1.00 
per  acre  cost  per 
crop, will  Increase 
each  crop  grown  dur¬ 
ing  the  rotation  from  50 
to  75X.  Write  for  free 
Booklet,  t  e  1 1 1  n£  all 
about  it. 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO.ffisief 


5  YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  6  gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1  gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  tho 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE,  j  Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Wltb 

the 


Gasoline 


LEADER 

ei8h  Machine 


Pressure 


Has  3J4Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine 
and  Hopper  Jacket  tor  Cooling. 

It  supplies  10  nozzles  at  a  pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with¬ 
out  overtaxing  the  engine. 

A  Complete  Spraying  Rig 


and  It  will  relill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  jjrlnd 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 
grain,  run  tho  cream  separator  or  the  churn,  aud 
la  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Also  Z-lIorse-PowcrKlgs  with  Triplex  Pumps 
—We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Barrel, 
Knapsae,k,  ami  Power  Potato  Sprayers  with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Automatic  Strain¬ 
er  Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

2  1 1  th  St.,  Elmira  N.  V. 

General  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 

Kansas  Cut,  Mo..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

C.  P.  ROTHWELL  SCO.,  Martinsburg.  W.  Va. 
BRACKETT-SHAW  &  LUNT  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


SPRAY  sou«e  BOWKER’S  LIME-SULPHUR 

Kills  San  Jose  and  other  Scale  Insects.  Also  Mosses.  It  Cleans  Up  and  Livens  Up  the  Tree. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers.  Manufactured  by  BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR, 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  GO  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timi 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  trust  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  first  expressions  of  opinion  on  New  York  Sena¬ 
tor  are  negative.  Several  readers  rise  up  to  protest 
against  the  proposed  selection  of  Edward  M.  Shepard. 
It  is  claimed  that  he  is  or  was  the  attorney  of  the 
Pennsylvania  L.  I.  Railroad  Company  and  led  the 
fight  against  Long  Island  people  when  they  protested 
against  increased  fares.  Is  New  York  always  to  be 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  a  railroad  or  an  express 
company?  After  Depew,  the  railroad  joker,  and  Platt, 
the  expressman,  it  is  time  to  cut  the  wires  and  give  us 
some  one  else.  One  or  two  New  York  men  favor  Mr. 
Shepard,  but  the  country  people  who  have  written  us 
oppose  his  selection  violently. 

* 

In  parts  of  the  West  a  “quack  grass  eradicator”  is 
offered  for  sale  in  pretty  much  the  same  way  that  the 
poultry  “systems”  are  boosted.  The  “eradicator”  ad¬ 
vises  cultivation  all  the  time  through  the  season.  Some 
of  the  western  experiment  stations  have  issued  bul¬ 
letins  which  are  just  as  valuable  as  regards  methods 
of  killing  quack  grass  as  this  “eradicator”  is.  There 
are  some  people  in  this  world  who  if  you  give  them 
free  advice  to  cultivate  thoroughly  will  just  about  half 
do  it.  If  you  can  make  them  pay  for  a  book  which 
gives  them  the  same  advice  they  may  work  more  care¬ 
fully,  with  the  idea  of  getting  their  money  back.  You 
do  not  need  the  “quack  grass  eradicator”  to  get  rid  of 
this  pest.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told  how  to  do  the  job  50 
times. 

* 

Among  other  resolutions  the  New  Hampshire  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  passed  the  following  at  its  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting : 

Resolved,  That  this  society  would  endorse  and  does 
recommend  legislation  which  would  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion  all  orchards  of  five  acres  or  more  which  may  be 
planted  after  March  1,  1911,  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  for  a  period  of  10  years  for  apples  and  pears,  and 
for  a  period  of  five  years  for  quinces  and  stone  fruits, 
namely  plums,  peaches  and  cherries. 

If  there  is  any  industry  which  should  be  given  such 
special  privilege  in  New  England  it  is  orcharding. 
Fruit  culture  is  well  adapted  to  many  parts  of  New 
Hampshire.  It  gives  a  new  occupation,  increases  the 
value  of  waste  land,  advertises  the  State  as  no  other 
farm  operation  can,  and  attracts  the  best  kind  of  citi¬ 
zens.  Every  orchard  in  New  England  helps  protect 
the  water  supply  and  aids  in  holding  the  streams 
which  provide  water  power.  When  a  man  plants  an 
apple  orchard  he  must  expect  to  wait  10  years  or  more 
before  the  trees  give  him  any  adequate  income.  We 
are  not  sure  that  such  exemption  from  taxation  would 
lead  to  heavy  planting,  but  there  are  sound  arguments 
in  favor  of  it. 

* 

Last  Spring  we  gave  the  details  of  a  glandered  horse 
case.  A  gang  of  rascals  was  operating  on  Long  Island 
— doctoring  glandered  horses,  selling  them  in  a  round¬ 
about  way,  and  keeping  the  victims  quiet  by  telling 
them  they  would  be  fined  or  jailed  for  keeping  a  sick 
horse.  A  farmer  sued  one  of  the  gang  and  beat  him. 
There  are  no  end  of  tricks  and  dodges  in  the  horse 
trading  business.  We  have  the  record  of  one  case 
where  a  horse  dealer  sold  a  team,  guaranteeing  them 
to  be  good  workers.  They  refused  to  pull  an  empty 
wagon.  The  farmer  took  them  back  and  exchanged 
one  of  them  and  got  another  guarantee.  Still  the 
horses  refused  to  pull  and  the  farmer  returned  them 
and  demanded  his  money.  The  dealer  refused  to  pay 
it  or  accept  the  horses,  but  turned  them  on  the  street. 
The  police  put  them  in  a  livery  stable,  where  they 
stood  for  six  months  eating  up  one  dollar  per  day. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  farmer  sued  to  recover  what  he  paid  for  the 
horses,  which  was  $350.  The  jury  gave  him  $361.14 
and  costs,  and  the  dealer  had  to  pay  over  $150  to  get 
the  horses  out  of  the  livery  stable.  This  trial  appar¬ 
ently  hinged  on  the  question  whether  the  farmer  gave 

these  horses  a  fair  trial  to  see  if  they  would  work. 

* 

In  the  notes  on  the  New  England  corn  show,  page 
1119,  you  will  find  the  opinion  of  a  western  man  on 
the  future  of  that  section.  Needless  to  say  this  man 
left  the  East  strongly  convinced  that  it  is  a  dismal 
failure  as  a  farming  section.  He  has  seen  nothing  to 
change  his  mind  because  he  has  not  been  back  to  look 
at  modern  farming  in  New  England.  We  stick  to  our 
proposition  that  with  apples,  corn  and  hens — with 
Alfalfa  on  the  side — New  England  will  in  the  future 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farming  sections 
of  the  country.  The  thing  to  wake  up  these  western 
critics  is  to  get  them  into  a  genuine  corn  contest.  Let 
them  select  any  10  or  25  acres  of  $150  corn  land  in 
the  West.  We  think  we  can  find  an  equal  number  of 
$50  acres  in  New  England.  We  suggest  that  owners 
of  this  land  be  left  free  to  handle  it  in  any  way  they 
like  and  grow  corn  in  1911.  The  yielu  is  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  supervised  and  the  contest  is  to  be  decided  on  the 
income  and  profit  from  these  acres,  not  for  seed  corn, 
but  for  feeding  grain  and  fodder  at  local  prices.  We 
would  like  to  hear  at  once  from  New  England  farmers 
who  will  go  into  such  a  contest. 

* 

THE  BUSINESS  HEN 

( The  Latest  Hatch) 

Nearly  20  years  ago  the  first  edition  of  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen”  was  published.  The  original  book  was 
crude  and  incomplete,  yet  it  proved  to  be  a  fertile  egg, 
and  a  good-sized  edition  was  handled.  The  book  was 
popular  because  it  gave  the  experience  of  practical 
hen  men.  Six  years  ago  we  published  a  new  edition 
entitled  “A  New  Brood.”  This  was  mailed  to  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  souvenir  and  many  thousands 
were  distributed.  Dozens  of  poultry  books  have  since 
been  issued,  and  still  there  are  many  calls  for  “The 
Business  Hen.”  Most  of  these  poultry  books  seem  to 
be  written  to  exploit  some  personal  opinion  or  to  air 
some  grievance,  to  advertise  some  dealer’s  stock  or 
some  manufacturer’s  goods,  or  to  tell  some  “big  story” 
and  thus  sell  the  book.  In  the  meantime  the  science 
of  poultry  culture  is  developing  rapidly.  The  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  studying  new  problems  of  breeding, 
feeding  and  housing,  and  practical  men  are  testing 
theories.  In  view  of  all  these  things  we  'concluded 
that  a  new  edition  of  “The  Business  Hen”  is  in  order. 
So  we  started  a  number  of  wise  hen  men  at  the  job  of 
incubating  and  the  result  is  “The  Latest  Hatch,” 
which  will  soon  be  out  of  the  nest  and  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Our  plan  has  been  to  obtain  the  boiled- 
down  life  experience  of  a  dozen  or  more  successful 
hen  men.  One  man  who  has  had  great  success  at 
brooding  chickens  has  written  the  chapter  on  “Brood¬ 
ing.”  Others  who  fully  understand  their  business  have 
discussed  incubation,  feeding,  housing  and  so  on. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  concealed 
advertisement  or  any  blow-off  of  mere  personal  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  a  plain  tale  of  the  hen  written  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  understand  it.  We  have  tried  to  make  “The 
Business  Hen”  the  most  useful  poultry  book  in  the 
language — worthy  of  our  good  little  servant  and  friend 
in  feathers.  We  have  undertaken  this  work  for  our 
subscribers.  The  success  of  the  last  year  has  war¬ 
ranted  something  liberal  for  the  year  to  come,  and  we 
have  spared  no  expense  of  either  editor  or  printer  to 
make  it  both  reliable  and  presentable.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  with  the  compliments  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  both 
new  and  renewal  subscriptions  during  the  coming 
Winter  months. 

* 

Figures  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  cost  of  carrying  a  bushel  of  grain  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Superior  and  Buffalo  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  Forty  years  ago  the  shallowest  point  be¬ 
tween  Duluth  and  Buffalo  was  about  14  feet  of  water. 
This  depth  has  now  been  increased  to  21  feet.  This 
means  larger  boats  for  the  grain  trade.  Some  of  them 
are  six  times  as  large  as  those  in  use  40  years  ago. 
One  such  ship  carried  413,930  bushels  of  wheat.  Thus 
transportation  is  cheaper.  It  is  said  that  many  cargoes 
have  been  carried  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  as  low  as 
one  cent  per  bushel,  and  this  competition  has  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  railroad  rates.  It  is  said  that 
the  rate  on  grain  between  Chicago  and  New  York  is 
less  than  half  that  of  40  years  ago.  If  these  figures 
are  correct  the  difference  in  price  of  grain  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  ought  to  be  less  than  in  former 
years,  for  this  difference  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  grain  to  the  seaboard.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  figures  show  that  this  difference  is  now 
greater  than  formerly.  Ten  years  ago  northern  hard 
wheat  was  quoted  in  Duluth  at  76  cents,  and  in  New 
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York  at  85%  cents.  On  the  same  date  this  year  the 
figures  were  Duluth  $1.04  and  New  York  $1.16.  Thus 
in  spite  of  the  reduced  cost  of  hauling,  the  margin  of 
difference  in  price  is  greater.  The  difference  between 
Duluth  and  Buffalo  10  years  ago  was  3%  cents — this 
year  3l/i  cents.  The  cost  of  improving  the  waterways 
so  as  to  cheapen  transportation  was  paid  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  yet  how  are  they  benefited  when  the  entire 
saving,  and  more,  is  taken  by  the  handlers? 

* 

The  National  Grange  closed  its  annual  meeting  at 
Atlantic  City  with  some  strong  resolutions  on  public 
matters.  We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  value  of  “resolutions.”  They  may  be  mere 
verbal  froth  or  words  without  meaning,  or  they  may 
be  as  deadly  as  a  broadax  descending  upon  the  neck 
of  evil.  It  all  depends  on  what  the  men  back  of  the 
resolutions  will  do  with  hand,  dollar  and  vote  to  back 
up  their  words.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Grange 
resolutions  do  not  carry  the  weight  they  should  in 
consequence  of  the  unhappy  quarrel  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  band  of  shrewd  politicians  headed  by  the 
Master  has  fastened  upon  the  Grange  “machine,”  and 
are  working  it  for  their  own  interests.  There  is  a 
strong  body  of  “insurgents”  in  the  Grange,  but  thus 
far  they  have  been  unable  to  make  headway  against 
the  “leaders.”  The  result  is  that  the  Grange  has  no 
real  leader — no  one  to  take  a  strong,  dominating  stand 
for  the  farmer’s  interests.  The  machine  leaders  do  not 
represent  the  ideals  or  the  desires  of  the  men  and 
women  who  fill  the  Subordinate  Granges  and  who 
comprise  the  real  strength  of  the  order.  It  is  time  to 
shake  up  this  machine  and  select  leaders  who  represent 
something  besides  themselves,  or  the  order  will  lose  its 
influence  and  power. 

* 

On  page  1046  a  correspondent  refers  to  Section  3892 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which 
prohibits  private  express  companies  from  carrying  let¬ 
ters  or  packets.  He  then  says : 

If  it  means  anything,  it  means  it  is  unlawful  to  receive 
or  carry  any  letter  or  packet  which  is  mailable.  Any¬ 
thing  weighing  less  than  four  pounds  is  mailable,  and 
therefore  mail,  and  is  covered  by  statute.  It  is  plain 
that  practically  the  entire  business  of  the  great  express 
companies  is  contrary  to  law. 

We  have  waited  for  some  one  to  come  forward  and 
deny  either  the  law  or  the  statement  here  made,  but 
we  have  waited  in  vain.  Now  if  the  express  com¬ 
panies  have  no  legal  right  to  carry  mailable  packages, 
why  does  not  the  United  States  Government  enforce 
the  law  and  thus  secure  this  business  for  the  Post 
Office  Department?  In  that  way  it  could  soon  wipe 
out  the  deficit,  and  have  a  surplus  which  would  justify 
a  reduction  of  postage.  If  the  above  statement  is  true, 
the  express  companies  are  robbing  the  Government  as 
well  as  the  people.  Why  not  hold  up  the  robbers ? 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  held  on  to  this  parcels  post  propo¬ 
sition  week  after  week  for  years.  We  have  often  been 
alone  in  the  fight.  Now  we  have  plenty  of  company, 
for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  end  of  the  long  fight  has 
begun.  Our  people  have  stood  by  us  manfully  and  our 
little  army  of  “Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp”  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  present  awakening. 


BREVITIES. 

Of  course  you  have  dug  the  peach  borers  out. 

The  richer  the  soil  the  more  water  it  will  hold. 

English  farmers  have  actually  shipped  800  tons  of 
sugar  beets  to  Holland. 

No  man  has  any  need  of  the  poultry  systems  who  will 
read  “The  Business  Hen.” 

Where  is  the  northern  seed  potato  grower  wh'o  will 
guarantee  pedigreed  seed?  There  ought  to  be  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  him. 

In  a  Fall  like  this  one  there  will  be  a  loss  of  nitrates 
in  the  drainage  water  all  through  the  season  until  the 
soil  is  frozen  solid. 

The  latest  adulterant  is  “enzyme  flour” — a  substance 
for  millers  to  put  into  wheat  flour.  It  is  guaranteed 
that  the  chemists  cannot  detect  it. 

No,  the  hill  strawberry  plants  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
“heaved  out”  as  the  matted  rows.  The  hills  are 
anchored  tight  by  big  root  cables. 

The  English  claim  that  barley  does  better  on  the  sea 
coast  than  other  grains  because  it  can  stand  the  salt 
breezes.  Some  of  that  Rhode  Island  corn  seems  to  enjoy 
the  salt. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  potatoes  feed  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  when  cooked  than  when  raw.  It  is  doubtful  if  other 
feeds  are  greatly  improved  by  cooking,  except  where  warm 
food  is  needed. 

Prof.  James  Dryden  says  that  the  trap-nest  in  the 
henhouse  has,  for  the  practical  poultry  keeper,  “made 
the  Standard  of  Perfection  look  like  30  cents.”  What 
he  means  is  that  the  feathers  and  color  which  might  dis¬ 
qualify  a  “purebred”  bird  give  no  help  whatever  iu 
selecting  laying  stock. 

On  one  place  near  New  York  80  large  shade  trees  are 
being  planted.  They  cost  on  the  average  about  $14 
each.  This  merely  shows  how  the  nursery  trade  is  de¬ 
veloping  when  a  single  institution  will  spend  nearly 
$1,200  for  large  trees.  All  this  spells  opportunity  for 
the  men  who  can  grow  the  trees.  Thirty  years  ago  such 
trade  would  have  been  impossible. 


1910. 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 
Where  It  Has  Gone  To. 


League,  or  a  total  of  $1,528,324.  The 
women  can  easily  learn  how  their  prom¬ 
ised  “nest  egg”  got  away  from  them. 


.  .  ,  ,  ,  Every  letter  written  to  them  cost  them- 

E.  G.  Lewis  has  hnally  yielded  to  tl  e  sejves  according  to  Lewis  20  cents;  every 

persistent  demand  for  a  statement  of  ■  subscription  sent  in  cost  them  five  cents 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Higher  rates  for  window 
glass  are  announced  following  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Window  Class  Com- 


the  financial  affairs  of  his  American 
Woman’s  League.  Remembering  what 
he  has  published  during  the  past  three 
years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  did 
not  permit  the  women  to  audit  the  ac¬ 
counts  as  promised,  nor  that  he  refused 
so  long  and  persistently  to  make  the 
statement.  Just  a  year  ago  he  was  urg¬ 
ing  the  women,  as  you  will  remember,  to 
hurry  up  their  applications  for  member¬ 
ship,  as  the  Chapter  would  be  full  by 
Christmas,  and  no  room  left  for  delin¬ 
quents.  It  will  interest  you  to  know 
that  he  had  only  27,160  applications  for 
membership  on  January  first,  1910;  and 
these  only  about  one-half  paid  up.  You 
will  also  recall  that  recently  he  stated 
that  application  had  been  made  for  more 
than  enough  to  fill  the  100,000  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Chapter,  and  that  those  who 
did  not  pay  up  promptly  would  lose 
their  right  to  membership  to  those  who 
paid  up  first.  Now  he  admits  that  on 
October  31,  1910,  he  had  only  59,313 
applications  for  membership,  and  these 
were  only  about  half  paid  in. 

The  League  has  no  property  in  its  own 
name,  but  there  is  an  art  building  and 
some  chapter  houses  held  in  the  name  of 
a  trustee  designated  by  Lewis,  and  a 
campus  held  by  a  corporation  controlled 
by  him.  None  of  this  property  furnishes 
any  income;  but  the  campus  is  mort¬ 
gaged  for  $141,810  at  six  per  cent  per 


for  bookkeeping,  every  new  member  to 
the  ranks  cost  the  old  members  from  $6 
to  $8.  Lewis  now  admits  in  this  state¬ 
ment  that  the  League  was  organized  as 
a  subscription  scheme  for  his  publica¬ 
tions;  though  he  sued  The  R.  N.-Y.  last 
June  for  saying  so.  It  was  a  character¬ 
istically  Lewis  scheme.  The  papers  were 
to  have  one-half  the  returns,  and  the 
subscription  agents  (League  members) 
the  other  half.  The  first  half  went 
straight  to  the  papers.  The  agents  paid 
all  the  expenses  out  of  the  other  half, 
even  to  the  postage  stamps  and  the  re¬ 
plies  to  their  own  letters,  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  alluring  new  members.  Most 
publishers  are  glad  to  get  subscription 
agents  to  work  for  their  papers  and  pay 
their  own  expenses.  They  pay  the  agent 
besides.  Lewis  simply  allured  the  women 
into  a  scheme  by  which  they  paid  the 
expense  out  of  their  commission  of  50 
per  cent;  and  as  a  result  they  are  short 
nearly  a  half  million.  At  the  beginning 
we  told  these  women  that  no  publisher 


pany,  of  l’ittsburg,  Pa.,  tlie  officers  of 
which  were  iined  in  the  United  States 
Court  and  ordered  to  dissolve  the  organiza¬ 
tion  because  their  business  was  alleged  to 
have  been  carried  on  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The  American 
Window  Glass  Company  has  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  the  trade  increasing  the  rates.  The 
prices  quoted,  however,  are  subject  to 
change  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  tune. 
The  American  Window  Glass  Company  is 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  machine- 
made  window  glass. 

November  21  Federal  officers  gathered  in 
the  members  of  the  firm  of  Burr  Brothers, 
whose  offices  were  in  the  Flatiron  Building, 
New  York,  and  also  one  member  of  the 
Continental  Wireless  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  of  5G  Pine  street.  These 
men  have  been  conducting  various  get-rich- 
quick  schemes  by  mail,  which  has  brought 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock 
says  these  swindlers  have  acquired  $100,- 
000,000  by  mail  frauds  in  the  past  five 
years.  The  men  arrested  were  Eugene  II. 
Burr,  Shelton  C.  Burr,  F.  II.  Tobey,  and 
Charles  L.  Vaughan  of  the  Continental 
Wireless.  The  Burr  people,  among  other 
things,  floated  the  Buick  Oil  Company.  The 
Burr  Brothers  case,  according  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officers,  involves  stock  sales  of  be¬ 
tween  $49,000,000  and  $50,000,000  face 
value,  and  Chief  Inspector  Dickson  has  been 
busy  for  some  time  gathering  evidence 
against  the  company  and  its  promoters  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  sale  of  stock  in  more  than  a 


could  do  the  things  Lewis  promised  even  dozen  companies.  Burr  Brothers  was  in- 
if  he  wanted  to  do  so,  and  from  Lewis’s  corporated  in  Connecticut  in  1907.  It  start- 
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previous  record  we  had  no  reason  to 
accuse  him  of  sincere  intentions.  Now 
he  admits  that  it  cannot  be  done ;  but 
proposes  a  new  scheme,  worse  than  the 
old  one.  He  proposes  to  raise  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  $100,  but  says  it  costs  $20  per 
year  for  the  expense  of  a  membership. 
The  membership  is  for  life  and  unless 
the  average  life  of  a  membership  is 
limited  to  five  years  every  year  that  a 
member  lives  in  excess  of  five  will  put 
the  League  $20  in  debt  on  his  own  reek- 


annum,  and  this  interest,  is  payable  oning.  But  against  that  we  have  the 
monthly,  indicating  that  it  is  mortgaged  present  record  of  the  membership,  which 


to  the  limit.  This  interest  expense  is 
$8,508.60  a  year. 

But  it  is  the  income  and  expenditures 
of  the  League  that  is  most  astonishing. 
When  the  League  was  formed,  you  re¬ 
member  that  the  women  were  told  that 
the  membership  would  be  complete  in 
two  years,  and  that  the  League  would 
start  off  with  a  “nest  egg  of  $26,000,000.” 
Not  only  that,  but  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Co.  would  also  receive  $26,000,000,  and 
be  the  richest  publishing  house  in  the 
world.  A  trust  company  with  $5,000,000 
capital  was  to  handle  the  finances  of  all 
the  rich  Lewis  companies,  including  the 
League,  and  make  more  millions  in  the 
process.  Lewis  would  endow  the  League 
with  two  millions  of  stock  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  Trust  Company 
and  both  these  were  to  pay  100  per  cent 
dividend  the  first  year,  and  many  times 
that  modest  amount  the  succeeding 
vears,  which  was  to  make  this  endow¬ 
ment  worth  $200,000,000.  Notice  how 
glibly  the  big  figures  are  written.  This, 
of  course,  was  figured  out  on  a  full  mem¬ 
bership;  but  the  membership  was  as¬ 
sumed,  and  all  the  argument  and  prom¬ 
ises  and  persuasions  were  urged  as  if 
the  membership  was  an  assured  fact. 
The  women  were  not  allowed  to  consid¬ 
er  the  result  of  failure  to  complete  the 
membership.  One  timid  creature  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask  what  the  result  of  this  con- 
tengency  would  be ;  but  Lewis  assured 
her  in  at  least  two  published  statements 
that  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the 
members,  as  each  one  was  provided  for, 
and  that  each  member,  whether  the  num¬ 
ber  was  large  or  small,  would  receive  a 
cash  semi-annual  dividend  for  life  out 
of  the  endowment  fluid  in  addition  to 
the  educational  and  other  benefits.  The 
annual  income  of  the  League  from  its 
endowments  was  represented  to  be  $3,- 
800,000. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  now  let  us  turn 
to  the  statement  just  made  by  Mr.  Lewis. 
The  women  sent  him  all  told  for  mem¬ 
berships  $t, 785, 154.  One  half  of  this 
went  clean  and  without  reductions  of 
any  kind  into  the  hands  of  the  publish¬ 
ers.  All  the  papers  published  by  Lewis 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
League  and  which  were  to  make  the 
richest  publishing  company  in  the  world, 
paying  100  per  cent  dividend  the  first 
year,  are  now  to  be  discontinued,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Lewis  says,  he  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  other  publishers  who  support 
no  league  or  other  schemes.  The  other 
half,  or  $892,576,  is  credited  to  the 
League ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  there 
now.  All  the  cost  of  organizing  the 
League  has  come  out  of  this  half,  and 
instead  of  having  twenty-six  millions  of 


has  paid  in  about  $30  each,  and  yet  leaves 
the  League  short  nearly  half  a  million. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Lewis  to  compare 
his  schemes  with  things  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  and  prove  his  contention  from  the 
comparison.  He  now  compares  ^  his 
League  scheme  with  life  insurance.  The 
life  insurance  business  has  its  own  sins, 
but  there  is  no  more  comparison 


tween  them  and  the  Lewis  schemes  than 
there  is  between  a  ton  of  pig  iron  and  a 
puff  of  smoke.  Yet  Lewis  forms  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  comparison,  and 
lamentable  to  relate,  the  false  logic  goes 
unchallenged. 

But  if  Lewis  confined  himself  to  fak¬ 
ing  women  into  becoming  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  agents  he  would  be  little  danger  to 
our  subscribers,  and  consequently  no 
concern  to  us.  As  we  have  so  often 
pointed  out  his  main  object  is  to  collect 
sums  of  money  from  the  country  people 
who  are  induced  to  subscribe  for  his 
papers,  or  to  whom  the  papers  are  sent. 
We  have  never  known  him  to  pay  one 
of  these  obligations  except  under  pres¬ 
sure.  During  the  past  three  years,  while 
he  has  been  printing  big  stories  of  profits 
and  collecting  money  on  all  sorts  of 
schemes,  from  country  people,  there  has 
never  been  a  time,  during  the  three  years, 


ed  with  a  capital  of  $190,000,  but  soon 
jumped  to  $300,000.  A  large  .part  of  the 
company's  stock  was  sold  to  the  public,  and 
for  some  time  the  company  has  been  paying 
a  dividend  of  one  per  cent  monthly.  More 
recently  Burr  Brothers  have  been  adver¬ 
tising  extensively  the  Buick  Oil  stock.  In 
Burr  Brothers’  new  prospectus,  entitled, 
“Yours  for  More  Money,”  they  boasted  that 
since  1908  they  had  been  paying  17  per  cent 
a  year  to  some  people  who  bought  stock  of 
them  two  years  ago.  In  this  booklet  the 
Arm’s  assets  were  set  down,  and  it  was 
noted  that  the  biggest  one  was  the  “mailing 
list,”  which  was  valued  at  SI 00,000.  Mr. 
Vaughan,  charged  with  using  the  mails  in 
a  scheme  to  defraud,  was  taken  before 
United  States  Commissioner  Shields  and 
held  in  $10,000  bail.  He  couldn't  raise  it 
just  then  and  joined  the  Burr  brothers  in 
the  Tombs.  The  particular  victim  named 
in  the  complaint  is  Walter  N.  Altman,  Ol 
2001  Clay  street,  Topeka.  To  him  and 
many  others  Vaughan  is  said  to  have  sent 
circulars  and  letters  stating  that  the  Con¬ 
tinental  had  been  organized  to  control  and 
develop  the  wireless  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  systems  now  doing  business  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Altman  and  the  others  were 
.  ’  given  to  understand  that  arrangements  had 

be-  been  made  for  controlling  interests  in  the 


Collins  Wireless  Telephone  Company,  the 
Clark  Wireless  Telegraph-Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Pacific  Wireless  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Massie  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company,  and  that  the  stock  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  was  “a  conservative,  safe  and  protit- 
able  investment.”  The  day  after  the  Bun- 
people  were  arrested  the  morning’s  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  their  concern  contained  about 
$20,000  from  would-be  investors.  Some  of 
the  others  who  told  their  stories  to  the  Post 
Office  people  were  Mrs.  Levina  Lawrence  of 
Philadelphia,  who  said  that  the  $4,000  in¬ 
surance  money  left  by  her  husband  had  all 
gone  to  Burr  Brothers  ;  Mrs.  David  Crabb,  a 
widow,  of  127  East  Ninety-third  street,  who 
had  put  her  savings  into  5,000  shares  of 
Burr  Brothers  oil  stock  at  50  cents  a  shave 
after  having  been  assured  that  she  wouldn’t 
have  to  work  any  more  if  she  invested ; 
Fred  Grundelman,  of  72  Sands  street, 
Brooklyn,  who  had  purchased  1,000  shares 
of  oil  stocks,  and  an  old  woman  who  had 
11,000  shares  of  Buick  oil  at  50  cents  a 
share  and  who  refused  to  leave  the  Federal 
Building,  saying  over  and  over :  “They 
told  me  just  to  wait  and  I’d  get  my  money, 
and  surely  they  wouldn’t  deceive  an  old 
woman.”  ‘The  Post  Office  people  said  that 
when  Burr  Brothers  took  parties  to  see 
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when  St.  Louis  lawyers  have  not  nad  their  0u  wells  they  always  let  them  look 
notes  and  accounts  against  him  for  col-  upon  real  spouting  oil  wells  owned  by  some 
lection  We  have  now  nearly  $20  000  8  “if  ‘Y'ttj’TuS 

for  collection  against  him,  and  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City  has  just  brought  suit  against  him 
to  collect  a  protested  note  of  $2500  with 
interest  for  the  past  year.  If  this  note 
should  turn  out  to  be  given  in  payment 
of  advertising  in  magazines,  it  may  yet 
figure,  according  to  Lewis,  as  a  liability 
of  the  League. 

How  do  the  women  like  this  emancipa¬ 
tion?  The  relief  from  bondage  must 
carry  with  it  some  humiliation  into  the 
realms  of  high  finance !  Lewis  has  now 
begun  seriously  to  scold  and  threaten 
the  women  who  do  not  pay  up.  We 
tell  these  women  that  they  are  under  no 
obligation,  moral  or  legal,  no  matter 
what  the  form  of  their  promises,  to  send 
Lewis  another  cent.  Every  promise  given 
him  was  made  under  misrepresentations 
as  now  clearly  shown  by  his  statement 
and  his  printed  previous  promises.  The 
record  is  complete,  and  no  one  is  bound 
by  an  obligation  contracted  under  such 
misrepresentations. 

But  how  about  the  respectable  pub-  ma 
Ushers  who  have  been  booming  the 
scheme  for  their  little  share  of  the  graft? 

Now  that  the  bubble  is  burst,  will  they 
admit  their  shame  in  the  enterprise  and 
retire  with  a  smirch,  or  will  they  con¬ 
tinue  their  search  for  pennies  in  the  cess 


Brothers  oil  properties  except  Buick  Oil  and 
has  found  them  all  to  be  worthless.  Besides 
spending  some  of  their  clients’  money  in 
private  car  trips,  Burr  Brothers  paid  out 
considerable  sums  to  such  newspapers  as 
would  print  their  advertisements.  When 
the  raid  was  made  the  inspectors  found  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  concern  had  recently  con¬ 
tracted  for  $300,000  worth  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— During  the 
short  course  in  floriculture  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  a  designer  from  Thomas  Galvin, 
Inc.,  of  Boston,  will  give  a  lecture-demon¬ 
stration  on  design  making.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  afternoon  exercises 
in  “making-up.” 

A  modern  horticultural  building,  with 
potting  hopse  and  greenhouses,  is  being 
constructed  for  the  horticultural  and  plant 
pathology  departments  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  at  Madison.  The  entire  new  .struc¬ 
ture  will  cost  about  $60,000.  exclusive  of 
equipment,  and  will  provide  much  needed 
additional  facilities  for  instruction,  and 
research  work  in  horticulture  and  plant 
pathology  at  the  university.  One  range 
of  four  greenhouses,  100  feet  long  and  -0 
feet  wide,  is  completed,  and  a  potting 
house  adjoining  this  is  about  finished,  the 
main  horticultural  building  will  consist  of 


cash  in  a  nest  egg  and  two  millions  of  pool  until  they  become  permanently  per- 
stock  paying  100  per  cent  dividend  for  meated  by  the  stench? 
life,  the  expenditures  of  the  League  has 
actually  been  $342,064,  more  than  its  in¬ 
come,  according  to  the  Lewis  statement. 

In  addition  to  this,  Lewis  has  recently 
promised  the  members  a  $20  debenture 
in  lieu  of  the  stocks  that  were  promised 
as  an  endowment  and  dividends  that  did 
not  materialize.  This  would  add  $1,1S6,- 
260  to  the  other  indebtedness  of  the 


FUR  NOTES. 

Prices  on  furs  vary  considerably  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality.  The  following  figures  cover 
a  fair  range  of  business  in  New  York.  Some 
very  fine  skunk  has  gone  as  high  as 
but  $1  to  $2  covers  the  majority  of  deals, 
with  some  as  low  as  50  cents.  Muskrats 
run  10  to  40  cents ;  mink  all  the  way  from 
25  cents  to  $9  ;  raccoon,  30  cents  to  $2.50 ; 
fox,  $1  to  $6.50;  opossum,  10  to  40  cents. 
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building  with  two  wings,  rue  construction 
will  consist  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
brick  exterior  trimmed  in  stone,  and  red 
tiled  roof,  being  absolutely  fireproof 
throughout.  The  building  is  located  upon 
a  southwest  slope  and  the  high  basement 
will  give  a  well-lighted  basement  story, 
which  will  include  a  large  machinery 
laboratory  for  orchard,  garden  and  spray¬ 
ing  machinery,  separate  storage  cellar  for 
vegetables,  fruit  and  seeds,  a  large  general 
storage  room,  a  laboratory  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  demonstration  of  spraying  ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  general  work  room. 

The  Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Unity  Hall,  Hartford.  December  2,  1910, 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  I  here 
will  be  interesting  speakers  and  an  exhibu 
of  Connecticut  wool  for  which  libera) 
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prizes  will  be  paid.  Everyone  interested 
in  the  sheep-  industry  is  invited  to  attend. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  federal 
authorities  in  Brooklyn  720  cans  of  frozen 
egg  products  alleged  to  be  unfit  for  con 
sumption  were  seized  November  19  at 
the  stores  of  the  Kings  County  Refrigerat¬ 
ing  Company  at  30  Hull  street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  According  to  the  libel  filed  against 
the  goods,  the  cans  were  shipped  from 
Kansas  on  October  26  by  the  National 
Egg  and  Poultry  Company  of  Atchison. 
According  to  the  government  chemists  at 
Washington,  who  analyzed  a  sample, 
2,300,000  bacteria  were  found  in  a  single 
grain  of  the  stuff. 

The  poultry  show  of  the  Empire  Poultry 
Association,  New  York,  was  held  November 
21-24,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  prize-winning  entries 
hail  from  Long  Island.  The  display  of  pig¬ 
eons  at  the  show  was  of  a  high  class; 
probably  the  most  admired  birds  were  the 
white  fantails  from  the  lofts  of  T.  A.  Have- 
meyer,  president  of  the  New  York  Poultry, 
Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  The 
Empire  Poultry  Association  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  Long  Island  men.  Their 
show,  achieved  notable  success  in  attend¬ 
ance.  _ _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  EGG  SHOW. 

December  19-24  will  be  farmers’  week 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College  P.  O.  Demonstrations  will  be  given 
in  killing,  dry  picking  and  packing  for 
market.  The  display  of  market  eggs  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  an  interesting  and  instructive 
feature  and  all  poultry  keepers  who  contem¬ 
plate  attending  these  exercises  are  request¬ 
ed  to  bring  one  or  more  dozens  of  their 
best  eggs  for  the  display.  There  will  be  no 
entry  fees  and  no  prizes,  but  ribbons  will 
be  awarded.  Eggs  will  be  the  property  of 
the  exhibitor  and  will  be  retained  if  re¬ 
quested,  but  right  is  reserved  to  open  one 
or  more  in  each  dozen  in  judging.  First 
and  second  ribbons  will  be  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Section  1 — -nens,  best  dozen  brown  eggs  ; 
best  dozen  white  eggs. 

Section  2 — Pullets,  best  dozen  brown 
eggs ;  best  dozen  white  eggs. 

Section  3 — Largest  and  heaviest  dozen 
eggs. 

Section  4 — Best  dozen  eggs  of  any  va- 
riety. 

In  awarding  ribbons,  the  judge  will  con¬ 
sider  the  size,  shape  and  purity  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  color,  cleanliness  and  texture  of 
shell,  freshness,  condition  and  color  of  yolk 
and  albumen,  etc.  Double  yolked  and  mis¬ 
shapen  disqualified  except  in  Section  3. 
For  entry  blanks  and  further  particulars 
address  Homer  \V.  Jackson,  State  College, 
Penna. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

I  am  sure  you  have  every  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-\r.  with  you  heart  and  soul  in  the 
splendid  fight  you  are  making  for  a  parcels 
post  for  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
various  communications  you  are  printing 
are  opening  the  eyes  of  our  people,  I  am 
sure.  The  article  on  page  1045  from  Mr. 

B.  E.  Evans,  Maryland,  should  do  much  to 
advance  the  cause,  for  he  is  getting  down 
to  business  by  giving  figures  and  facts  and 
not  sentiments.  , 

The  other  day  at  the  post  office  I  asked 
what  it  would  cost  to  send  a  package  to  a 
village  in  Bosnia,  Austria,  ’way  down  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  reply  was  that  I 
could  send  a  package  weighing  up  to  11 
pounds  for  12  cents  per  pound.  I  next 
asked  what  the  charges  would  be  to  Milton, 
Wisconsin,  six  miles  away,  and  the  reply 
was  that  I  would  only  be  allowed  to  put 
four  pounds  in  a  package  and  the  carrying 
charge  would  be  16  cents  per  pound.  In 
Europe,  where  monarchs  rule,  the  people 
have  a  parcels  post  service.  In  America 
the  corporations  rule  and  the  express  com¬ 
panies,  as  one  of  the  rulers,  have  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  throat — and  yet  we  call  this  a 
free  country,  and  have  those  who  would 
serve  us  as  our  officials,  begging  us  for 
votes  each  election  time,  and  then  after  the 
election  is  over  going  to  Washington  and 
keeping  as  mum  as  clams  on  anything  the 
voters  want.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  the  people’s 
hired  man,  yet  he  talks  about  postal  matr 
ters  as  though  he  owned  the  post  office  and 
the  people  had  no  rights  thereto. 

Keep  up  the  fight ! 

Wisconsin.  [prof.]  w.  a.  henry. 

R.  N.-.Y. — Some  of  these  gentlemen  will 
keep  mighty  “mum”  and  won’t  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  either.  They  begged  hard  for  votes, 
but  the  people  remembered  how  they  gave 
nothing  but  “careful  consideration  to 
those  parcels  post  letters.  It  is  now  a  sure 
thing  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  Re¬ 
publicans  lost  Congress  was  their  contemp¬ 
tuous  attitude  on  this  question.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  now  come  to  the  point  w  here 
they  do  not  care  which  party  gets  parcels 
post  for  them  so  long  as  they  get  it. 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society  has  devised  a  system  of  free 
scholarship  for  the  children  of  Jewish 
farmers.  As  a  result  of  this  20  Jewish 
boys  and  girls  will  spend  this  Winter  in 
agricultural  colleges  at  the  expense  of  this 
society.  Connecticut  leads  with  nine  schol¬ 
arships.  and  New  Jersey  next  with  six, 
while  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming  send 
one  each.  Seven  of  the  20  are  girls,  two 
of  whom  are  married  and  the  wives  of 
young  Jewish  farmers.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  as  prizes,  the  competition  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  writing  of  a  brief  essay  on 
some  agricultural  topic.  The  result  of 
these  scholarships  this  far  has  been  admir¬ 
able.  The  pupils  go  home  and  at  once 
start  to  develop  their  farms,  barns  are 
whitewashed,  proper  rations  are  figured  out, 
and  fertilizers,  crop  rotations  and  similar 
things  are  studied.  As  might  be  expected, 
these  Jewish  students  give  great  attention 
to  the  breeding  and  improving  of  poultry. 
Many  of  the  girls  take  courses  in  household 
economics.  On  the  whole,  this  is  the  most 
important  matter  for  the  Jewish  people, 
and  is  a  most  practical  and  businesslike 
way  of  benefiting  the  younger  generation 
to  American  .Tews. 


FROFIT  OR  WAGES. — Some  very  fine 
red  apples  are  selling  here  at  the  grocer’s 
for  $4  per  barrel,  or  50  cents  per  peck. 
A  peddler  said  he  made  90  cents  a  barrel 
on  much  poorer  ones  at  $3.50,  and  would 
make  $2  if  he  retailed  by  peck.  Our  re¬ 
tail  system  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
discrepancy  between  the  producer’s  and 
consumer’s  price.  I  am  using  some  Kieffer 
pears  for  which  I  paid  $2.25  f.  o.  b.  in 
cloth-head  flour  barrels,  bought  from  the 
grower,  freight  about  25  cents.  The  stand¬ 
ard  for  profit  has  always  been  way  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  that  for  wages.  e.  l.  s. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 
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Woman  and  the  Home  aup  ™  :£se,Z 

women  are  doing  in  economic  fields.' 


From  Day  to  Day. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

What  shall  I  give  to  Thee,  O  Lord? 

The  Kings  that  came  of  old 
Laid  softly  on  Thy  cradle  rude 
Their  myrrh,  and  gems,  and  gold. 

Thy  martyr's  gave  their  hearts’  warm  blood; 
Their  ashes  strewed  Thy  way ; 

They  spurned  their  lives  as  dreams  and 
dust, 

To  speed  Thy  coming  day. 

We  offer  Thee  nor  life  nor  death ; 

Our  gifts  to  man  we  give ; 

Dear  Lord,  on  this  Thy  day  of  birth, 

Oh,  what  dost  Thou  receive? 

Thou  knowest  of  sweet  and  precious  things, 
My  store  is  scant  and  small ; 

Yet,  wort  Thou  here  in  want  and  woe, 
Lord,  I  would  give  Th'ee  all ! 

Show  me  Thyself  in  flesh  once  more ; 

Thy  feast  I  long  to  spread  ; 

To  bring  the  water  for  Thy  feet, 

The  ointment  for  Thy  head. 

There  came  a  voice  from  heavenly  heights : 

“Unclose  thine  eyes  and  see. 

Gifts  to  the  least  of  those  I  love 
Thou  givest  unto  Me.’’ 

—Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Why  not  have  a  large  apron  of  oil 
cloth  or  rubber  sheeting  to  wear  when 
washing  or  doing  other  sloppy  work?  It 
would  add  to  comfort,  keep  the  clothes 
dry  underneath,  and  could  be  washed  off 
when  soiled. 

* 

A  good  many  women  wear  very  thin 
stockings  with  their  low  shoes,  gauze 
lisle  where  their  means  do  not  run  to 
silk.  They  wear  out  very  quickly,  but 
there  are  two  simple  things  that  add 
greatly  to  the  life  of  a  thin  stocking.  Al¬ 
ways  stitch  tape  on  the  sides  of  the  top 
where  the  clip  of  the  supporter  comes, 
and  make  smoothly-fitting  toe  caps  of 
thin  lawn  to  be  worn  with  each  thin 
pair.  The  toe  cap  saves  an  amazing 
amount  of  wear.  Very  thin  stockings 
are  always  the  better  for  being  darned, 
if  any  holes  show,  before  being  washed, 
and  this  is  really  necessary  with  silk 
stockings. 


The  handsomest  new  sofa  pillows  are 
not  square,  the  oblong  being  just  now 
the  more  stylish  shape.  Favorite  sizes 
are  one  yard  long  and  20  inches  wide, 
or  smaller  ones  20x12  inches.  A  great 
many  are  made  of  metal  tapestries,  or 
trimmed  with  metal  fringes  and  galoon, 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  steel.  These 
materials  are  expensive,  and  make  a 
costly  pillow.  The  metal  tapestries  are 
combined  with  velvet  and  satin,  a  pillow 
being  divided  into  panels  or  sections, 
the  joins  covered  with  galoon.  Of 
course  no  one  would  ever  dare  to  rest 
upon  one  of  these  pillows,  even  if  the 
metal  did  not  make  it  too  stiff  to  be  in¬ 
viting.  There  are  printed  tapestry 
squares  from  10  to  22  inches  in  size, 
often  copies  of  famous  French  tapestry, 
and  these,  made  up  with  gimp,  are  good 
imitations  of  the  expensive  materials. 
Suede  leather  with  metal  decorations  is 
used  for  handsome  pillows. 

* 

Great  Britain  makes  use  of  women 
inspectors  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  some 
being  appointed  by  local  or  county  boards 
and  some  by  the  Home  Office  of  the 
National  Government.  A  woman  prison 
inspector,  Dr.  Mary  Gordon,  has  recently 
received  a  government  appointment. 
There  are  poor-law  inspectors,  sanitary, 
factory  and  school  inspectors,  and  in¬ 
spectors  of  boarded-out  children  under 
the  law  known  as  the  infant  life  protec¬ 
tion  act,  which  is  very  far-reaching. 
There  are  women  inspectors  of  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  who  have  power  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  lodgings  supplied  women  out 
of  work,  and  to  insist  upon  cleanliness 
and  proper  accommodations,  also  to  in¬ 
spect  all  stores  where  women  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  to  see  that  the  law  compelling 
shops  to  provide  a  certain  number  of 
seats  is  complied  with.  A  recent  ap¬ 
pointment  is  of  women  doctors  as  in¬ 
spectors  under  the  midwives  act,  which 
exacts  special  training  for  women  taking 


That  question  on  page  107G  about 
feeding  the  hired  men  will  amuse  many 
farm  housekeepers.  The  idea  of  laying 
out  a  hired  man’s  rations,  as  if  he  were 
farm  live  stock  instead  of  a  human  be¬ 
ing,  would  not  work  well  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  there  is  real  use  in  studying 
the  amount  of  food  material  required  by 
persons  of  varying  ages  or  occupations, 
even  though  one  does  not  intend  to  re¬ 
organize  the  household  management  upon 
the  lines  of  an  army  commissary  ser¬ 
vice.  Conditions  are  naturally  different 
in  a  city,  where  all  the  food  is  bought, 
from  the  farm,  where  the  land  produces 
so  much  of  the  family  living.  Hence 
the  farm  housekeeper  has  to  consider,  in 
her  purchases,  the  food  elements  that 
will  supplement  what  she  already  has. 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  consider  the 
nutritive  ratio.  Most  people  have  an 
idea  that  the  proteids  or  muscle-makers, 
which  we  get  largely  from  meat,  cheese, 
eggs,  etc.  (the  most  expensive  food),  are 
the  only  food  of  any  account  to  a  person 
engaged  in  hard  manual  labor.  Science, 
however,  tells  us  that  the  carbohydrates 
(starches  and  sugars,  found  mainly  in 
vegetables,)  are  the  chief  source  of  mus¬ 
cular  energy.  Prof.  Atwater’s  daily 
dietary  for  a  man  at  hard  work  con¬ 
sisted  of  150  grams  proteids,  150  grams 
fat,  and  500  grams  carbohydrates.  Of 
course  not  all  the  proteids  are  supplied 
by  animal  food,  but  if  one-third  of  the 
amount  were  provided  in  this  way  it 
would  mean  about  eight  ounces  of  ac¬ 
tual  meat,  eight  eggs,  or  about  five  ounces 
of  cheese  daily.  Proteids  are  body  build¬ 
ers  and  restorers,  and  food  experts  are 
agreed  that  they  give  vigor  and  stamina, 
but  many  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
liberal  a  diet  can  be  provided  with  but  a 
moderate  allowance  of  meat.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  American  house¬ 
wives  have  reason  to  consider  the  food 
supply  almost  as  carefully  as  their  for¬ 
eign  sisters,  and  everything  that  will  aid 
in  improving  the  nutritive  ratio  while 
lessening  the  cost  is  worth  while.  If 
this  sounds  overdrawn,  think  of  the  city 
women  on  small  incomes  who  pay  40 
cents  a  peck  for  potatoes,  40  cents  a 
pound  for  bacon,  and  50  cents  a  dozen 
for  eggs. 


straight  edge.  As  the  quilt  accumulates 
under  the  machine  arm,  roll  it  up  tightly 
and  pin  together.  If  the  quilt  is  very 
heavy  it  is  sometimes  best  to  withdraw 
from  the  machine  and  begin  and  stitch 
from  the  other  side  through  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  again.  This  does  away  with  the  large 
roll  under  the  machine  arm. 

MRS.  R.  L.  VAN  NICE. 


Quilting  by  Machine. 

I  have  made  my  quilts  and  mattress 
pads  on  the  sewing  machine  for  many 
years  and  find  it  a  most  satisfactory  way. 
I  make  the  mattress  pads  or  protectors 
of  unbleached  muslin.  It  is  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  way  of  doing,  as  the  cotton  does 
not  strip  apart  and  become  lumpy  after 
the  necessary  repeated  washings.  To 
prepare  the  work,  first  the  quilt  lining 
is  pinned  tightly  to  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
and  the  cotton  spread  upon  that.  I  then 
spread  the  top  on  over  the  cotton  and 
pin  smoothly  to  the  lining.  I  now  go  all 
around  the  edges  either  with  a  coarse 
needle  and  strong  thread  and  baste  the 
edges  together,  or  sometimes  only  pin  to¬ 
gether  closely.  I  then  spread  some  news¬ 
papers  on  so  I  can  walk  upon  the  quilt, 
and  pin  two  or  three  rows  through  pretty 
thickly,  moving  the  papers  along  as  I 
proceed.  I  sometimes  lift  the  quilt,  with 
the  help  of  some  one,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  cotton,  and  lay  it  carefully  upon  the 
dining  table,  and  pin  or  baste  the  center 
on  that.  In  this  way  you  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  not  stooping  over  and  also  of 
being  able  to  use  your  left  hand  under¬ 
neath  the  quilt  as  you  pin  or  baste  the 
center  together.  You  are  then  ready  to 
do  your  stitching.  Draw  your  sewing 
machine  up  to  the  dining  table,  lengthen 
the  stitch  and  begin  on  one  side  to  stitch 
in  straight  lines  across  the  quilt.  There 
are  usually  some  figures  on  a  comfort 
that  you  can  follow  to  keep  the  rows 
straight.  If  of  white  goods,  take  the 
yard  stick  and  dot  so  many  inches  apart 
and  with  pencil  or  colored  chalk  rule  off 
the  lines,  using  the  yard  stick  for  a 


The  Farm  Wife  and  The  Hired  Man. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  upon  farms 
that  good  money  and  good  treatment 
will  not  secure  necessary  help.  This 
statement  is  usually  followed  by  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  worthlessness  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  those  to  be  had  and  that 
their  demands  are  exasperating.  Worth¬ 
lessness  is  characteristic  of  certain  in¬ 
dividuals,  male  and  female,  in  every 
walk  of  life.  As  to  the  demand  of  hired 
help  for  shorter  hours  and  more  pay, 
that  demand  has  been  met  by  manufac¬ 
turers.  If  the  hired  man  on  the  farm 
cannot  get  extra  pay  for  extra  hours,  as 
he  does  in  the  mill,  then  he  makes  it  up 
by  charging  more  for  a  day’s  or  month’s 
work.  The  farmer  finds  that  his  only  re¬ 
course  is  to  economize  on  the  amount  of 
labor  hired,  and  to  get  a  larger  share  of 
the  dollar  than  his  produce  brings. 

When  the  small  farmer  (by  that  I 
mean  where  the  help  is  mostly  boarded 
and  lodged  by  the  farmwife)  is  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  possess  the  services  of  a 
respectable,  worthy  “hired  man,”  it  is 
very  necessary  that  such  be  retained  if 
possible,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
farmer’s  wife  plays  a  larger  part  in  this 
than  she  may  think.  I  know  good,  well- 
meaning  women,  who  never  seem  to 
think  of  the  influence  they  exert  upon 
these  men  who  are  for  a  time  under 
their  roofs.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of 
him  as  a  trouble,  for  which  we  shall 
never  be  paid.  Now  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  the  farmer’s  wife  does, 
for  which  she  is  never  paid,  but  grouchi¬ 
ness  does  no  good,  and  our  daily  happi¬ 
ness  depends  upon  whether  we  find  in 
the  thought  comfort  or  chagrin.  Very 
often  the  hired  man  knows  no  other 
home,  and  in  some  cases  that  I  can  call 
to  mind,  he  could  well  say  that  he  had 
no  home  at  all.  He  is  fed  and  lodged 
and — neglected.  Not  that  he  wants  to  be 
patronized,  but  there  are  so  many  kind¬ 
nesses  that  a  woman  can  render  in  her 
home  without  being  at  all  familiar  or 
patronizing.  Some  women  who  are  neat 
and  clean  in  other  parts  of  their  house, 
think  any  room,  no  matter  how  hot  or 
cold,  is  good  enough  for  the  hired  man. 
His  bed  is  usually  hard,  the  covering 
not  often  as  clean  as  should  be.  Of 
course  some  men  give  us  no  thanks  for 
our  efforts,  but  we  should  continue  to 
do  our  pant.  W e  might  see  that  man 
in  a  more  respected  position  sometime 
and  in  a  neat,  clean  home  of  his  own, 
and  think  with  regret  of  our  treatment 
of  him.  It  is  not  much  extra  work  to 
furnish  a  clean,  white  cloth,  no  matter 
how  coarse,  for  his  table,  and  to  arrange 
his  table  as  we  would  our  own.  I  know 
of  some  colored  men  who  would  find 
neater  eating  tables  in  their  own  homes 
than  in  the  farmers’  kitchens.  It  is  a 
kindness,  also,  to  furnish  reading  matter 
for  Sundays  and  evenings.  The  hired 
man  makes  extra  work,  and  very  often 
we  wish  we  could  have  just  our  own 
families  to  do  for,  but  it  is  part  of  our 
work,  and  if  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned,  worthy  work  and  worth  do¬ 
ing  well.  i. 
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Fast  Brown  that  is  Fast 

Brown  calico  dress-goods 
are  perfectly  practical  for 
wash-dresses  if  you  use 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown  Prints 

—  fast  to  soap,  light  and 
perspiration.  Because  of 
their  superior  quality  of 
cloth  and  color,  and  their 
many  beautiful  designs, 
Simpson  -  Eddystone 
Prints  have  been  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  over  65  years. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Direct  from  Factory,  Freight  Prepaid 
and  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturer 

You  can  buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  from  us  *5  to 
i?ao  less  than  dealer’s 
prices.  We  pay  freight; 
safe  delivery  insured, 
polished  and  all  ready 
to  set  up. 

“Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back  any  time 
within  1  year” 
is  our  written 
guaranty. 

Free  Catalog 
— 1 1  lust  rates 
all  our  Stoves. 
O ives  Price 
List  and  tells  our 
Plan  and  Offer. 
Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 

3  Oak  St.  Troy,  N.  T. 


They  mend  all  leaks  instantly 

in  granite  ware,  hot  water  bags,  tin,  copper,  brass,  cooking 
utensils,  etc.  No  heat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anr  one  can  uso 
them.  Fit  any  Burfacc.  Perfectly  smooth.  Wonderful  invention 
Household  necessity.  Millions  in  uso.  Fend  for  sample  package,  10a 

Complete  pkg,  asstd  Bizes,  25c.  postpaid.  Apts  wanted 
COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  lip  -  Amsterdam  N  Y. 


Every  one  enthusiastic  ! 
“SUN”  G&soliue  Lamps 
— ideal  for  homes,  stores, 
churches,  halls.  Get  cat¬ 
alog  and  copy  of  Guar¬ 
antee  Bond.  Sold  direct 
—No  agents. 

,  „  Sun  Vapor  Light  Co. 
i  DIB  Market  St.  Canton,  0. 


MAGAZINE  GUIDE. 

An  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  and  clubbing  list  at  the  lowest  rates.  Send 
postal  for  the  Guide  to 

A.  J.  SMITH,  Box  197,  Hilton,  n.  Y. 


GREATEST  net  pro] 


£  PHILADELPHIA; 
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ARE  MADE  IN  THE 

Land  of  manatee 

On  the  west  coast  of 

FLORIDA.  GROWING 

ORANGES, 
GRAPEFRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLES. 

Highest  prices  secured  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  Mar¬ 
kets.  Quick  transportation 
— low  freight  rates  via.  S. 
A.  L.  Ry.  Cheap  lands 
— ideal  climate — two  and 
three  crops  a  year — $500  to 
$  1  500  net  per  acre.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  locate  here  are  satis¬ 
fied.  Write  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  Address : 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

GEN’  L  INDUSTRIAL  AGENT, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 
DEPT,  A  NORFOLK,  VA. 


LAND  OF 

MANATEE) 


GULF 

or 

MEXICO 


|  Be  An  Independent  Buyer  Spend  One  Cent  For 
"  1  '  '  This  Big  FREE  Book 


Direct  to  You 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


— “And  Gas 
Stoves,  Too” 


Oven  Thermom¬ 
eter  Makes 
Baking  Easy 


Our  Big  Free  Stove  and  Range  Book  gives  you  our 
factory  wholesale  prices  and  explains  all— saving  you 
$5  to  $40  on  any  famous  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range. 

_ _ including  gas  stoves.  Sold  only  direct  to  homes. 

Over  140,000  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  21,000  towns.  Over  400  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from. 

6100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.  We  prepay  all  freight  and  give  you 
—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days’  Approval  Test 
-CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Write  a  postal  for  our  book  today— any  responsible  person  can* 
have  same  credit  as  your  home  stores  would  give  you— and  you  save 
$5  to  $40  cash.  No  better  stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could 
be  made — at  any  price.  Prove  it,  before  we  keep  your  money.  Be 
an  independent  buyer  Send  name  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  114. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  simple  shirt  waist  that  is  tucked 
at  the  front  is  always  a  becoming  one 
to  the  small  boy.  This  model  combines 
that  feature  with  a  box-plaited  back,  and 
will  be  found  appropriate  for  all  shirting 
materials,  flannel  as  well  as  madras  and 
linen  and  other  washable  fabrics.  The 


r#772  Boy's  Shirt  Waist, 

6  to  12  years. 

waist  is  made  with  fronts  and  backs.  It 
is  gathered  at  the  waist  line  and  stayed 
with  a  belt  to  which  buttons  are  at¬ 
tached  in  order  that  the  trousers  may  be 
buttoned  into  place.  The  sleeves  are 
finished  with  bands  and  overlaps,  and  are 
gathered  into  straight  cuffs.  For  a  boy 
of  10  years  of  age  will  be  required  3 
yards  of  material  24  or  27,  or  1)4  yards 
36  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6772  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  boys  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  small  pictures  include  6703,  boy’s 
suit,  2,  4  and  6  years.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  (4 
years)  is  3?4  yards  of  material  24  or  27, 
3)4  yards  32  or  2%.  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  4)4  yards  of  braid.  6702,  plain 
blouse  or  guimpe,  34  to  44  bust.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 


dium  size  is  3)4  yards  18,  2)4  yards  24, 
1%  yards  36  or  1)4  yards  41  inches  wide. 
For  the  peplum  will  be  required  )4  yard 
36  inches  wide.  6706,  Empire  house 
gown,  34  to  42  bust.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
9  yards  24  or  27,  7  yards  32  or  4)4  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  3)4  yards  of  band¬ 
ing.  6708,  three-piece  walking  skirt,  22 
to  30  waist.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is,  for  the 
front  panel  and  flounce  2)4  yards  24  or 
27,  1)4  yard  32  or  44 ;  for  the  side  por¬ 
tions  2)4  yards  24  or  27,  2  yards  32  or 
44  inches  wide.  If  one  material  is  used 
throughout  5  yards  24  or  27,  3)4  yards 
32  or  44  inches  wide  will  be  needed. 
Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  2)4  yards. 
6697,  girl’s  dress,  10  to  14  years.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (12  years)  is  7)4  yards  24 
or  27,  4)4  yards  36  or  4  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  )4  yard  of  all-over  embroidery. 
Price  of  each  pattern  is  10  cents. 


Candies  That  Are  “Different.” 

Certain  classes  of  candies  are  made  by 
almost  every  candy  lover,  but  there  are 
other  kinds  as  easily  made  and  more  of 
a  rarity  among  homemade  sorts. 

Marshmallows. — Almost  every  person 
likes  really  fine  marshmallows,  and  the 
younger  members  of  every  crowd  enjoy 
“roasting”  them,  whether  it  is  before 
the  home  fire  in  midwinter  or  over 
the  coals  of  the  camp-fire  in  midsum¬ 
mer,  and  as  really  fine  “mallows”  are 
far  from  cheap,  and  fresh  ones  not  al¬ 
ways  obtainable  in  small  towns,  it  is  well 
worth  while  for  the  farm-folks  (both 
boys  -and  girls)  to  know  how  to  make 
them  in  variety.  To  make  a  plain,  un¬ 
flavored  marshmallow  soak  half  a  pound 
of  white  gum  arabic  in  a  pint  of  water 
until  thoroughly  softened.  To  this  add 
one  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  cook 
in  a  double  boiler  until  thick  and  white. 
When  it  begins  to  thicken  test  in  cold 
water,  and  as  soon  as  it  will  form  a 
firm  but  not  hard  ball  pour  on  to  plates 
that  have  been  slightly  buttered  and  thor¬ 
oughly  sprinkled  with  cornstarch.  Let 
the  mixture  be  deep  enough  on  the  plates 
that  if  cut  ‘  into  squares  they  will  be 
cubes  when  separated.  Other  shapes 
may  be  made,  if  liked,  but  the  cubes 
seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  shape 
for  roasting.  After  the  shapes  are  sep¬ 
arated  roll  in  a  half-and-half  mixture  of 
cornstarch  and  powdered  sugar. 

Whatever  flavoring  is  desired  may  be 
added  just  before  taking  the  paste  from 
the  fire  and  if  the  spongy  “inflated 
marshmallows”  arc  wanted  the  stiffly- 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  into 
the  paste,  gradually  but  quickly,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  flavoring  is  added,  will  produce 
them.  If  a  cupful  of  blanched  and  finely 
minced  almonds  be  added  to  the  paste 
and  thoroughly  worked  through  it,  just 
after  the  eggs  are  added,  the  result  will 
be  highly  pleasing.  Finely  shredded 
dates,  or  any  chosen  nuts  or  fruits  may 
be  used  to  secure  a  variety  when  one 
has  tired  of  the  plain  sorts — if  that  ever 
happens. 

The  mallows  may  be  quickly  “coated” 
by  dipping  in  the  following  preparation: 
To  the  white  of  one  egg  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  and  enough  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar  to  make-  a  cream  that  will 
stick,  flavoring  the  cream  with  a  flavor 
that  combines  well  with  that  of  the  candy 
itself.  Melted  chocolate  added  to  the 
cream  is  good.  Any  of  the  fruit  colors 
used  in  foods  will  help  make  a  pleasing 
variety  in  colors,  and  the  substitution  of 
very  strong  coffee  for  the  water  used  in 
making  the  coating-cream  will  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  those  who  like  “mocha”  flavors. 
When  it  happens  that  gelatine  is  at 
hand  and  gum  arabic  is  not  put  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  the  gelatine 
(granulated)  in  a  bowl  with  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  water  and  let  soak  for  a  few 
minutes.  Put  half  a  cupful  of  water  and 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar  over  the  fire  and 
bring  to  a  boil,  slowly,  stirring  until  dis¬ 
solved  but  not  after.  Boil  until  the 
syrup  will  thread  and  then  pour  very 
slowly  over  the  soaked  gelatine,  beating 
vigorously  all  the  time.  Keep  on  beating 
until  the  mixture  thickens,  adding  the 
flavoring  while  beating.  Pour  on  plates 
as  described  for  other  varieties.  (While 
it  is,  really,  outside  the  subject  I  want 
to  say  that  any  of  these  “mallow”  mix¬ 
tures  heaped  on  cookies  and  topped  with 
half  a  walnut  meat,  a  candied  cherry  or 
other  ornament  are  very  fine.) 

Gumdrops  and  jujubes  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  this  is  a  good  recipe : 
Dissolve  a  pound  of  fine  gum  arabic  in 
1)4  pint  of  water.  Strain  and  add  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Cook  over  a  slow  fire, 
stirring  all  the  time,  until  the  mixture 
toughens  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  let  partially  cool ; 
add  flavoring  and  pour  on  to  well-but¬ 
tered  tins.  Keep  in  a  warm  place  until 
very  elastic  and  then  put  where  it  is 
cold.  When  the  candy  is  firm  enough  it 
may  be  cut  into  strips  and  then  into 
squares — shears  doing  the  work  more 
easily  than  a  knife.  Those  who  prefer 
the  cone-shaped  drops  can  have  them  by 
filling  pie-tins  with  cornstarch,  or  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar  and  making  hollows 
with  a  rounded  stick  of  proper  size. 


When  the  candy  has  reached  the  stage 
where  it  is  ready  to  pour  on  to  the  tins 
it  is  ready  to  pour  into  these  hollows. 
It  takes  several  days  for  candies  of  this 
sort  to  get  firm  enough  for  handling,  but 
when  firm  enough  they  may  be  dipped 
quickly  in  and  out  of  hot  water  and 
rolled  in  granulated  sugar  to  get  the 
regulation  rough,  sparkling  coat  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  “store”  variety. 

In  “lozenges”  we  have  an  uncooked 
form  of  gum  candy  that  is  very  fine. 
Soak  an  ounce  of  fine  gum  tragacanth 
in  two  ounces  of  tepid  water  until  per¬ 
fectly  softened,  then  put  it  in  a  cloth 
and  wring,  to  remove  absorbed  water. 
Knead  the  softened  gum  on  the  back  of 
a  large  platter  (in  place  of  a  marble 
candy-slab)  until  very  white  and  elastic, 
then  knead  into  it,  gradually,  1)4  pound 
of  confectioner’s  sugar,  and  when  the 
dought  gets  smooth  and  compact  work 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  any  desired  flavoring. 
Sprinkle  moulding-board  with  sugar : 
roll  the  candy-dough  to  a  thin  sheet;  cut 
to  desired  shapes  and  place  on  sugared 
tins.  Keep  in  a  warm  room  until  dry. 
Peppermint,  ginger,  rose,  lemon,  orange 
or  other  flavors  may  be  used  ,and  a  little 
coloring  added  if  liked.  For  the  orange 
lozenges  a  tiny  bit  of  turmeric  dissolved 
in  the  essence,  or  oil  used  for  flavoring 
will  give  the  real  orange  color,  and  pink, 
green,  or  other  colors  may  be  had  by 
using  any  of  the  coloring  matter  used  for 
ice-creams  and  other  fancy  dishes.  If 
the  flavor  used  does  not  take  away,  the 
cloying  sweetness  of  the  sugar  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  with  the  flavoring. 

In  any  of  these  gum  candies,  as  in 
other  kinds,  when  the  knack  of  making 
the  plain  base  is  gained  one  would  not 
be  amiss  in  saying  that  “all  things  may 
be  added  unto  them,”  for  it  seems, 
really,  that  anything  in  the  way  of  flavors 
and  colors  will  serve  tne  purpose  and 
each  one  seem  a  pleasing  change. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


The  Growth 


OF 


CHILDREN 
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depends  upon  proper  nourish¬ 
ment — a  balanced  ration.  The 
most  frequent  lack  is  bone-form¬ 
ing  material,  causing  soft,  weak, 
diseased,  crooked  bones. 


Scott's  Emulsion 

supplies  every  element  needed. 
It’s  a  balanced  ration  for  bone  as 
well  as  flesh.  Every  child  should 
have  a  small  dose  daily. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  painta 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  IN  YOUR  HOME 


Big  City  Advantages  for  Women 
In  Rural  Districts 

Go  through  most  any  big  city  department 
store,  through  the  departments  of  W  men’s 
Apparel,  Men’s  Clothing,  Children’s  Gar¬ 
ments,  House  Furnishings — go  through  ALL 
the  various  departments — and  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  just  what  you  want. 

But  possibly  you  don’t  live  in  a  city  and 
cannot  always  go  there  to  buy  goods. 

A  new  catalogue  has  been  issued  (note 
Cover  page  opposite)  that  illustrates  and 
describes  ALL  the  articles  you  could  find 
in  the  city  store. 

All  the  goods  are  marked  in  plain  figures, 
and  special  sale  prices  prevail  the  year 
round.  When  It  is  considered  that  this 
book  is  issued  by  prominent  and  reliable 
merchants,  insuring  fair  dealing?  this  shop¬ 
ping  arrangement  appeals  favorably  to  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country. 

“The  largest  mail  order  Department  Store 
In  the  eastern  country  right  at  your  door” 
is  what  Kraft-Rothschlld  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  offers  our  readers.  A  postal  will 
bring  this  valuable  book  to  you  free,  charges 
prepaid.  It’s  worth  writing  for.  (Adv.) 


The  “Sterling”  Grate  Saves  Fuel 


SEE  how  the 
fingers  on 
each  grate- 
bar  alternate  with 
the  projections 
on  the  opposite 
grate-bar.  This 
supports  the  fire 
perfectly,  yet  ad¬ 
mits  the  greatest 
possible  amount 
of  air  to  the 
flames.  So  you 
burn  less  fuel 
and  more  air . 


This  patented  grate  in  the 


ANGE 


enables  you  to  utilize  every  heat-unit  to  the  utmost.  This  big  and 
sturdy  grate  is  very  easily  removed  without  tools. 

The  Sterling  Grate  and  Firebox  give  a  quick,  hot,  even  fire.  The 
Sterling  Flue  System  delivers  the  heat  uniformly  to  every  side  and 
corner  of  the  oven.  There  are  20  superior  advantages  of  the 
Sterling — if  your  dealer  hasn’t  this 
range,  send  for  our  booklets. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

215  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sill  Stove  Works,  215  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  book  on  Sterling  Ranges  to 

My  Name . 


Address . State. 

My  Dealer's  Name . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

Lincoln  sheep  are  said  to  be  the 
longest-legged  and  longest-wooled  sheep 
in  existence.  Having  had  their  origin 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  these  sheep 
have  been  imported  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  and  there  are  several  thousand  of 
them  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Lin¬ 
colns,  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds  may  be 
called  general-purpose  sheep,  inasmuch 
as  both  wool  and  mutton  have  been  given 
equal  attention  in  the  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  these  three  breeds.  The  picture 
shows  a  number  of  purebred  Lincolns 
that  are  good  individuals  and  quite  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  breed.  These  breeds  of  long- 
wooled  sheep  are  very  good,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  profitable,  but  they  are  greatly 
exceeded  ,in  numbers  by  Merinos  and 
Shropshires,  and  the  latter  well-known 
breeds  will  likely  prove  hard  to  displace 
even  by  superior  races  of  sheep.  Of  the 
three  long-wooled  breeds  of  sheep  the 
Cotswolds  are  the  most  numerous,  while 


Of  course  they  are  salted  regularly 
every  day,  and  watered  twice  a  day  in 
the  barn.  If  I  had  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
I  would  use  it  instead  of  the  mixed  hay. 
In  that  case  the  ration  would  be  very 
narrow,  but  this  could  be  overcome  very 
easily  by  substituting  two  or  three 
pounds  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  wheat 
bran  and  cornmeal  in  place  of  part  of 
the  Ajax  and  cotton-seed  mixture.  If 
you  can  raise  good  Alfalfa  and  silage 
corn  you  can  make  milk  at  a  very  low 
expense  for  grain.  As  Alfalfa  has  failed 
to  give  us  a  crop  here  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  grain  rich  in  protein  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  silage  and  mixed  hay. 

_  C.  S.  G. 

Chronic  Colic. 

I  have  a  mare,  IS  years  old,  she  is  In 
fine  condition.  Every  two  or  three  days, 
for  the  last  month,  she  is  down  with  colic  ; 
it  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  then  she  is 
all  right  again.  She  does  not  swell.  I 
have  had  a  veterinary,  his  medicine  helps 
her,  but  does  not  make  a  cure.  I  keep 
her  in  a  large  box  stall,  do  not  use  her 
much,  feed  hay  and  bran.  Her  bowels 
seem  to  be  regular;  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  her  water.  What  advice  would 
you  give  me?  j.  h. 

Put  the  mare  to  steady  work  in  harness, 
or  if  that  cannot  be  done  tnon  turn  her 


THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKEH 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  page  10. 


A  GROUP  OF  LINCOLN  SHEEP.  Fig.  484. 


in  turn  Lincolns  exceed  Leicesters  in 
number  of  registered  animals. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

Please  tell  me  the  best  possible  rations 
for  four  cows,  giving  kind  of  feed  and 
quantity  for  each  cow.  End  sought  milk, 
not  fattening  cows.  j.  k.  l. 

New  York. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  answer  your  question 
better  than  to  tell  you  exactly  how  I  arm 
feeding  cows  for  milk  at  the  present  time 
with  good  success.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  after  a  cow  freshens  she  is  fed 
very  sparingly  on  wheat  bran  and  Ajax 
flakes  mixed  about  equal  parts,  with  hay 
and  silage  for  roughage.  The  quantity 
fed  depends  entirely  upon  the  cow.  If 
she  is  a  heavy  milker  and  her  udder  is 
inclined  to  cake  very  little  Ajax  or 
silage  is  given  until  this  trouble  sub¬ 
sides.  No  heavy  feed  like  cornmeal, 
cotton  seed  or  gluten  is  ever  given  be¬ 
fore  the  cow  has  been  milked  at  least 
two  weeks.  Her  feed  is  then  gradually 
increased  until  she  is  properly  nour¬ 
ished  to  give  a  normal  flow  of  milk 
without  losing  flesh.  Here  is  where  the 
skill  of  the  herdsman  comes  in,  to  know 
just  how  much  to  feed  each  cow.  as  this 
is  a  point  that  cannot  be  determined  by 
anyone  else  unless  he  sees  the  cows  eat 
and  is  familiar  with  all  the  local  condi¬ 
tions.  The  average  ration  used  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  40  pounds  silage,  eight  pounds 

mixed  hay,  five  pounds  Ajax  flakes,  and 
two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal.  If  the 
cows  lost  flesh  with  this  ration  I  would 
add  about  two  pounds  of  cornmeal,'  but 
the  silage  used  is  heavily  eared  and  the 
corn  was  nearly  ripe  when  cut,  so  we  | 
find  the  cows  gain  in  flesh  right  along  j 
during  the  time  they  are  being  milked, 
and  are  ready  for  beef  when  dry  with¬ 
out  adding  any  cornmeal  to  the  ration. 


out  and  she  will  be  far  less  likely  to  suffer 
with  colic.  Feed  whole  oats  and  add  not 
more  than  one-sixth  part  of  bran.  Allow 
the  drinking  water  before  feeding.  Give 
her  a  pint  and  a  half  of  raw  linseed  oil 
each  time  she  has  an  attack  of  pain.  It 
may  be  that  the  attacks  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  intestines,  or 
to  aneurisms  from  worms.  For  these  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  no  remedy. 

Horse  With  Scours. 

I  have  a  middle-aged  horse.  I  only 
have  him  four  weeks ;  I  think  he  was  fed 
only  on  pasture.  I  drive  him  about 
three  miles  a  day  and  once  a  week  16 
miles,  from  Esopus  to  Itondout.  Every 
time  I  go  to  Itondout  he  gets  scours.  I 
have  been  feeding  mixed  feed  and  oats, 
three  quarts  to  a  meal,  and  some  hay. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  scouring? 

New  York.  a.  h. 

Stop  feeding  mixed  or  ground  feed  and 
let  him  eat  sound,  old  oats  and  hay.  Do 
not  allow  the  drinking  water  after  feed¬ 
ing,  and  do  not  give  much  water  before 
starting  to  drive.  If  he  has  a  long,  weak 
“washy”  coupling  with  cut-up  flank,  he 
always  will  scour  when  driven  hard.  Try 
mixing  some  browned  wheat  flour  in  his 
oats.  •  a.  s.  A. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Good  Reasons  Why 

SHARPLES 
DAIRY  TUBULAR 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Are  the  World’s  Best 

Later  than,  entirely  different  from,  and  vastly 
superior  to  all  others.  Produce  twice  the  skim¬ 
ming  force,  therefore  skim  faster  and  twice  as 
clean  as  common  separators.  This  saves  clear 
profits  other  separators  lose.  The  double  skim¬ 
ming  force  makes  disks  and  other  complicated 
contraptions  entirely  needless.  This  makes 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  the  only  simple  sep¬ 
arators— the  lightest,  most  easily  washed,  far 
the  most  durable.  In  world-wide  use  for  years. 
Patented.  Made  in  the  only  known  way  of 
building  modern,  simple  separators, 

FREE  TRIAL 

for  the  asking.  Guaranteed  forever  by 

America’s  oldest  and  the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  cream  separator  concern.  Tubular 
construction  has 
put  com  moil  sep¬ 
arators  out  of 
date.  What  Tu¬ 
bulars  save  by 
doubly  clean 
skimming  and 
lifelong  durabili¬ 
ty  makes  them 
far  cheapest. 

What  com¬ 
mon  separa¬ 
tors  lose  in 
cream  and 
repairs 
makes  com¬ 
mon  mach¬ 
ines  most  ex¬ 
pensive.  This 
is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  lr.  our  catalogue  and  proved  by  the  Tubular. 
Write  for 
Catalo  gue 
No.  153  and 

ask  for  free  I 

trial. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Kan  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


:  SWI3XTE 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


Brookside  Berkshires. 

Have  a  few  extra  nice  yearling  Sows,  and  spring 
and  fall  Pigs  of  both  sex;  also  ono  Sow  three  years 
old,  sired  by  "Premier  Longfellow,"  which  I  offer 
cheap.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred  for  spring  farrow.  August  and 
September  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten. 

_  _  ...  Catalogue  on  application  .  .  . 

WILLOUGHBX  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-^,,  St“U 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-Tn 

each  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Kecoi  d 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom- 
era*  i  his  speaks  for  Itself.  H.C.  Sc  11. B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

A  BERKSHIRE  OR  DUROC  PIG  given  for  a 
few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsbnrg,  Pa, 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS— 2  to  4  mos..  $(i  to  $10.  Collie  pnps,  $3 
to  $5.  Hitches  bred  $10.  White  Holland  and  Bronze 
Turkeys  $3.50.  \V.  LOTHERS.  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


OHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
w  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  E.  BAKNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


flUpCHIRCq-THE  WHITE.  BACON  HOG, 

UIILOnillLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


nilRHPQ  THE  BIG,  BEEP  FELLOWS 

UUnUUw  that  grow'  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

DUROC  JERSEYS.— 60  Fancy  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
service.  80  Spring  Sows  Prices  for  30  days. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  C.  BARNEY,  Coldwater.Mich. 

R~ 


At  Farmers’  Prices. 

Tim  Holstein  bull  calf  Spruce  Dishter  Mercedes 
Maud.  Dam  has  A.  R.  O.  record:  sire’s  dam  lias 
24  lbs.  A.  R.  O.  Price  $25.00,  registered  and  trans¬ 
ferred,  Also  the  bull  calf  Spruce  Johanna  Sir 
Aaggie.  sumo  age;  a  show  calf  out  of  a  show  cow. 
Price  $50.00,  with  papers.  Chester  White  Pigs, 
$8.00  each.  Circular  free. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL, 

Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

Steel  Hog  Troughs  $  1 .00 

Fine  young  English  Yorkshire  Boar.  Also 
young  pigs. 

CHAS.  H.  EVENS,  Sprino  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton  N  Y. 


‘The 

Guernseys 

have  proven  them-  '  the  Mod  Economical  /<  A 

K|ve,  /  Producers  of  Dairy 

f&A  Products  of  the 

Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Bull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  the  breed  on  his  offspring. 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  the 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 

A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich, 
Fine-Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  GRADS 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R  PETERBORO,  N,  H. _ 

IKSTfi  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  largo  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

ONTARIO  VAN  FRIESLAND  DE  KOL 

BULL  CALF,  three  months  old;  sire,  Amorica 
De  Kol  Burke;  dam,  Woodcrest  Van  Friesland, 
over  21  pounds.  Price,  $75  crated  f.  o.  b. 
Charlotte.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVER  DALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Lunt,  Owner  John  J.  Eden,  Manager 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEI N-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
F.l — HOUGHTON.SEC’Y.BOX  1 05,  B  RATTLE  BO  RO.VT. 

Breed  Up-Not  Dowr^r;^ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE — Showed  at  five  fairs  this  fall 
and  drew  $540  in  cash.  All  ages  for  sale. 
JOHN  CHAMBERLIN  &  SON,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 

Millf  Prodnrprc  for  New  York  City  market 
lUIin  riUUUOCIb  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otlsville,  N.  Y. 

kVo°w  dtVa°t  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852 

A.  J.  O.  C..  is  one  of  the  best,  "butter  bred”  bulls 
in  tho  world,  investigate.  Then  order  one  of  his 
young  sons  before  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  over  three 
months  old  on  hand  at  present.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Reservation  Guernseys. 

Four-year-old  herd  Bull  and  11  months  old  Bull 
Calf;  also  Franco  Bull  Calf,  3  months  old  Fine 
animals;  reasonable.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

GuernseyBull  Calf 

FOR  SALE.  Sire  King  ‘Masher,  11084.  Dam 
Glenellen,  24984.  A  34-lb.  two-year  old.  Calf  is  a 
splendid  individual,  nicely  marked  and  vigorous. 
A  triple  Masher-Franco  cross  with  Glenwood  and 
Governor  of  Chene  strains.  Herd  tuberculin  tested 
and  free  from  all  diseases.  Low  price  for  quick 
sale.  GLENBURNIE  FARM,  Box  8,  R.  0..  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


IDogs  dfc  Perroti 


CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
**  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

Pf>|  I  Ip  P| I  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UuLLlL  rUrOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Write  for  price 
list,  it’s  free.  DE  KLEINE  BROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 

PP  D  D  pTQ- Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
rLnnLIO  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  SPENCER.  OHIO. 


EEP 


Bellwood  Farm  Shropshire  Rams. 

Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  breeding  Ewes  at  farmers’ 
prices.  D.  L.  MACKINTOSH,  Mgr.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— DELAINE  MERINO  RAMS 

Also  COLLIE  PUPS  cheap,  to  close  out. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  CADIZ.  OHIO.  U.F.D.  No.  2 

Shropshire  rams  ami  ram  lambs,  good  and  strong, 
bred  from  imported  prize-winning  stock.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Wellesley  Island  Farms,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Pfrni  c  frtt*  ck  Registered  Shropshire 

‘x*111**  *DI  yearlings  and  two- 

year-olds.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

QUQflDQUIDCC  —  yearling  ewes;  40 
WllilUr OVlinCO  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


PER.C 


EB.OKTS 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

for  sale  at  their  real  worth 


JAY  GELDER,  RIVERLAND  FARM, 


KANONA,  N.  Y. 


Cfl  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

OU  at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  lilt.  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  DAIRYMEN  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK” 

WSSNER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  230  ST’ 


1910. 


THE  RURAIi,  NEW-YORKER 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  page  10. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


HORSE  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

Last  week  we  gave  part  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Prof.  G.  M.  Rommell,  horse 
expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Speaking  of  the  demand  for  heavier 

horses  he  said : 

What  made  the  Americans  go  into  the 
breeding  of  big  draught  horses  was  largely 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  farming  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery.  The  farmer  is  using 
bigger  plows.  Where  he  used  to  use  a  sin¬ 
gle  plow  he  now  uses  a  double  one,  and 
where  he  used  to  employ  a  walking  plow  he 
new  rides.  Then  he  has  taken  to  big  three- 
liorse  plows-  Besides,  pulling  conditions 
in  the  cities  have  created  a  demand  for  the 
big  draught  horses  produced  on  the  farm. 

When  asked  what  influence  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  automobiles  will  have  on 
the  horse  business,  Dr.  Rommell  said: 

The  automobile,  as  near  as  I  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  has  driven  a  great  many  ehoap  light 
horses  off  the  roads,  and  probably  driven 
some  saddle  horses  out  of  the  cities.  But 
it  doesn't  appreciably  aflfoct  draught 
horses,  except  the  light  delivery  horses 
of  say  1,200  pounds.  If  the  auto  has 
driven  out  the  saddle  and  carriage  horse 
generally  why  is  it  that  these  are  higher 
in  price  than  before  the  auto  came?  The 
people  who  before  the  advent  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  were  the  best  customers  for  saddle 
horses  were  such  as  could  afford  to  have 
both  horses  and  automobiles.  When  the 
anto  came  it  drove  out  the  cheaper  grades, 
but  the  prices  of  the  hotter  ones  went  sky¬ 
ward.  There  is  a  better  market  than  ever 
for  the  good  light  horse  and  a  poorer  than 
ever  for  the  poor  one. 


Won  Only 

GRAND  PRIZE 

Seattle  1909 

IIO  CR  EA M 

U.O.  SEPARATOR 

Holds  World’s  Record 

.013G  of  1% 

.Send  for  Catalogue  B"  159 
.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls.Vt. 


More  Money  made  with 
a  STAR  Grinder  than 
any  other  Implement 
on  your  Farm. 


No  toll  to  pay— no  trips 
to  mill.  Fresh  feed  for  your  stock 
—more  beef,  pork,  milk,  health¬ 
ier  stock  This  means  more  money. 
Our  85  years’  experience  at  your 
service  free  with  helpful  booklet. 
Write  to-day  for  prices  and 
terms. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  0. 


Try  The 

Bull  Dog  Feed  Grinder 

lO  Day's  Free 


You  can  grind  5000  bu.  of  cob  and  corn  to 
table  meal  with  one  set  of  Rollers  and  Con- 
Damp  grain  can’t  clogit — nails 
't  break  it.  Has  only  2  inch  working 
leverage  which  accounts  for  light  running. 
Get  our  FREE  Catalogue  and  Samples 

CROWN  POINT  MFG.  CO., 

E.  Road.  Crown  Point.  Ind. 


Leffei  Steam  Power 
Should  Be  Yours 

— because  you  want  the  simplest,  strong¬ 
est,  most  economical,  most  dependable 
and mostdurable  engine.  Steam  lias 
lield  its  place  at  the  top  and  Leffei 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  are  the 
known  best  of  all  Steam  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  NOW  for 
Free  Booklet.  Address 
Leffei  &  Co. 
Box  250 
Springfield, 
Ohio 


Cl  CPTRHf1  Handy  Wagons^ 
ELCU  I IIIU  steel  Wheels. 

Save  your  strength  a  thousand  times  with  the  low  lift. 
Easier  on  the  horses  ;  easier  on  you.  Wagon  for  all 
work.  No  shrinking,  no  breakdowns  or  repairs.  All 
widths  of  tire.  20  to  60  inch  wheels.  Send  for  free  cata- 


Steel  Wheels-i 


That’s  So!  Hired  hands  are 
getting  scarcer  every  day; 
but  LOW  DOWN  STEEL 
WHEELS  will  help  to  take 
their  place.  Then,  too,  the 
sun  don't  affect  a  steel  wheel 
llike  it  does  the  best  of  hired 
help.  More  brain  and  less 
muscle  nowadays.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  you. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

Box  17,  Havana..  Ill. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  TURKEY  RAISING. 

I  have  just  read  the  Hope  Farm  ex¬ 
perience  with  turkeys.  You  say  you  think 
“there  would  be  good  money  in  turkey 
raising  on  large  farms  where  the  birds 
could  roam,”  and  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
were  it  not  for  blackhead,  that  takes 
about  all  of  the  young  ones  when  from 
six  weeks  to  three  months  old.  As  you 
do  not  mention  this  disease  among  your 
various  troubles  I  infer  that  it  does  not 
prevail  there  as  up  here.  And,  too,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Holland  turkeys  are  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  this  trouble  than  the  Bronze. 
We  had  51  young  Bronze  turkeys  last 
Spring  from  two  hens  and  one  good 
strong  gobbler,  and  when  they  were  a 
few  days  old  I  thought  we  should  surely 
raise  almost  if  not  all  of  them.  I  felt 
like  the  little  Jewish  lad  who  on  being 
asked  by  his  teacher,  “Now,  Isaac,  if 
you  had  15  marbles  and  lost  four,”  inter¬ 
rupted  with  the  question  “And  vy  should 
I  lose  four?”  and  I  really  don't  believe 
we  should  have  lost  hut  very  few  but  for 
this  liver  trouble  causing  the  so-called 
blackhead.  We  had  the  same  “floods” 
you  mention  at,  I  suppose,  about  the 
same  time,  but  came  through  smiling. 
We  picketed  the  hen  turkeys  with  long 
light  ropes  with  small  snap  and  swivel 
at  the  leg  to  prevent  twisting  up  when 
it  was  dry  enough  for  the  young  ones  to 
be  about  in  the  grass,  and  when  it  rained 
we  shut  them  into  triangular  pens  12 
feet  long  made  of  slats  cleated  together 
about  four  feet  high  with  a  perfectly  dry 
coop  in  one  corner  large  enough  to  allow 
them  plenty  of  room,  the  whole  being 
easily  moved  on  to  fresh  ground  every 
few  days.  We  fed  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
stale  bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  and 
squeezed  pretty  dry  along  with  curd  from 
sour  milk,  this,  too,  dry  enough  to 
crumble,  for  about  10  days  or  two  weeks, 
then  gave  some  what  is  called  up  here 
“mixed  feed"  sifted  and  mixed  with  a 
very  little  cornmeal  scalded  enough  to 
moisten  slightly,  then  moistened  still 
more  with  skimmed-milk;  later  on  some 
small  wheat  and  pinhead  oatmeal.  These 
turkeys  throve  beautifully  and  all  feath¬ 
ered  out  and  were  allowed  to  roam  at 
will  daytimes,  but  were  confined  in  a 
large  stable  at  night  to  keep  them  from 
foxes,  skunks  and  owls,  and  I'm  sure 
they  would  all  have  reached  maturity  but 
for  this  disease  mentioned.  Several  of 
our  neighbors  tried  raising  turkeys  with 
about  the  same  results.  We  have,  none 
of  us,  had  any  particular  trouble  starting 
them,  but  after  they  looked  to  be  safe 
they  commenced  to  droop,  three  or  four 
at  a  timfe,  had  a  yellowish  diarrhoea,  then 
their  heads  turned  dark  and  they  mostly 
died.  If  only  some  preventive  or  remedy 
can  be  found  for  this  condition  we  can 
surely  “carry  a  good  flock.”  j.  s.  L. 

Ashby,  Mass. 


Chicken  Thieves.— In  a  recent  issue  a 
correspondent  states  he  is  troubled  with 
chicken  thieves.  The  plan  I  have  thought 
out  for  my  own  protection  is  to  take  old 
wagon  or  buggy  tires  and  have  them  cut  to 
proper  length  to  go  across  the  windows 
either  vertically  or  horizontally,  and  fasten 
them  with  lag  or  common  screws,  he  will 
stop  them  getting  in  that  way.  Then  for 
the  door  have  a  bolt  with  flat  end  in  which 
a  long-shaped  hole  is  made,  for  the  shackle 
of  the  lock  and  a  similar  bolt  for  the 
other  end  of  the  hasp.  These  bolts  must 
have  nuts  on  the  inside.  It  seems  to  me 
that  unless  they  take  the  door  off  the 
hinges  they  cannot  possibly  get  in.  Of 
course  roosts  must  be  placed  where  they 
cannot  reach  the  hens  through  the  bars. 

Washington.  j.  a. 


The  One  Harrow  f 
Bargain  of  191 1  i 

i 

■ 

i 


Proved  on  Thirty  Days  Free  Trial— No  Money  Down 
Cash  or  Credit— Long  Guarantee— and  Freight  Paid 

No  other  harrow  can  equal  this  original  tongueless  disc  for  quality. 
And  our  factory  price  makes  it  the  leader  in  value.  It’s  the  only 
genuine  tongueless  disc — all  others  are  weak  imitations  and  don’t 
save  your  time  or  horses  or  money.  We  let  you  prove  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Detroit-American  on  our  real  free  trial — no  money  in 
advance,  no  deposit  and  we  pay  the  freight.  If  you  decide  to  keep 
the  machine  after  the  trial  send  money  or  pay  on  time.  Either 
way,  our  unlimited-time  guarantee  protects  you  forever.  Get  our 
book  and  price  before  you  take  a  step  towards  buying  any  harrow. 

Detroit-American  DISC 

Is  the  only  all  steel  tonEueiess  disc  made.  This  means  no  breakage, 
repairs  or  costly  delays  in  busy  season.  Read  about  its  light  draft,  strength, 
durability  and  efficiency.  Wide  tired  steel  wheels — high  arched  axle — flex¬ 
ible  pivot — uniform  cutting  steel  disc  sections  which  do  not  strike  together 
in  the  center.  End  thrust  taken  up  by  bard  maple  ring  bearings.  Steel 
separators  between  blades.  Pipe  oilers.  Long  blade  scrapers. 

Get  the  harrow  you  want — 16  sizes  cutting  from  4  to  10  feet  in  width, 
with  16,  18  or  20-inch  blades.  Cutaway  or  regular 
round  disc  blades  furnished  as  ordered.  We  give  you 
everything  anybody  else  docs  and  more.  A  better 
barrow— a  bed-rock  factory  price — a  real  free  trial — 
cash  or  credit — unlimited  time  guarantee  and  we  pay 
the  freight.  Send  coupon  or  postal  right  now  for  best 
book  and  prices  on  harrows— also  Detroit-American 
Manure  Spreaders  and  Cultivators.  Address 
AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 
1640  Hastings  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 

(Warebonses  In  Many  Cities  Insure  Prompt  Delivery) 
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Others  Are  Weak  Imitations 


“NEW  MODERN ” 


FEED  and 
LITTER 


CARRIERS^ 


Do  twice  the  work  in  half  the  time. 
THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES. 
Easy  to  use  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manger 
and  watering  basin  is 
the  best  yet. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  nor  easier  to  keep 
clean. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  62  Main  St.,  Attica,  N.  Y 

"Everything  lor  the  liarn.” 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 


Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  of  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  "Colum- 
biiui  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto¬ 
matically  at  any 
height  and  can  be  tripped  at  wil  1  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  hay  tools,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


— — 


^Self-Adjusting  Steel  Latch 


Stanchion 


Wilder'**  Self  Adjusting:  Steel  Latch  Stan¬ 
chion.  Your  cattlo  will  repay  you  well  if  you  make 
’em  comfortablo  and  keep  ern  clean.  Will  tell  you 
how  to  do  it,  prove  to  you  conclusively  that  Wilder 
Stanchions  are  best  —  tell  you  all  about  the  only 
Stanchion  made  tliat  is  opened  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  mittens.  When  open  they  cannot  swing  but 
arehela  rigid  for  animal  to  enter, — closed  they  swing 
freely.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the 
animal — no  slivers — no  splinters.  Blind  bolted  at 
joints — always  tight  there.  No  cast  non  parts  to  rust 
out.  Wilder  Stanchions  permit  the  greatest  freedom 
of  motion  consist&nt  with  safety  and  cleanline4*. 
They  will  hold  auything  from  the  strongest  unruly 
hull  to  the  meekest  “runt’*  in  the  herd,— will  hold 
them  clean  and  comfortable.  Save  your  feed— your 
time— your  temper  by  starting  right. 

A  postal  brings  free  Catalogue. 

Wilder  Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  33  Monroe,  Mich. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  Cow  Profit 

The  quality  of  Foster  Steel 
Stanchions  Is  known  everywhere 
Durability  and  ease  of  operation 
unsurpassed.  Send  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  Stanchions  and  Water* 
Basins,  showing  model  stables 
Fo.ter  Steel  Siuuelilon  Co., 

5)06  In*.  Bldg.,  Boelicstcr,  X.  Y 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
liox  GO,  Cuba,  N.  Y . 


YOU  CARRY  ON  YOUR  BUILDINGS 
THAT  MAY  NEVER  BURN  DOWN 


FIRE  INSURANCE 


THE  HOT  DRY  WEATHER  THAT  BURNS  OUT 
YOUR  PASTURE  PRODUCES  CORN  ANDTHE  SILO 
INSURES  YOU  AGAINST  BOTH  DROUTH  &  FROST 

H  O  W  ? 

ask  KALAMAZOOJ^oCo 

MICHIGAN 


mo  oniy  xnorougniy  Tnanutactured 
Silo  on  tho  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  wifcn  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  Jnns 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 
The  E.IV.  Ross  Co.(Est.l&r)0) 
Box  13  SI’ni.NUntLD.  OHIO 


CRUMB'S 


IMPROVED 

WARRINER 


STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  win  ter.” 
Send  address  for  speci- 
of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  li.  CKCYIU,  ttoxUii,  ForeatvlUc,  Cosus. 


liys 


December  3, 


THIS  RURA  L  NEW-YORKER 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CHEESE. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  cheese 
from  the  milk  of  six  or  seven  cows.  Will 
it  pay  to  do  it?  L.  e. 

New  Mexico. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  explicit 
information,  owing  to  climatic  conditions 
and  not  knowing  the  relative  value  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
market  value  of  the  product.  However, 
I  can  give  directions  for  making  cheese 
on  a  small  scale,  and  I  would  advise  get¬ 
ting  experience  in  making  a  good  quality 
of  cheese  before  going  into  the  business 
on  a  large  scale.  For  home  cheese  mak¬ 
ing  there  are  but  few  utensils  required. 
If  one  were  making  cheese  daily  it  would 
be  advisable  to  get  such  utensils  as  would 
save  time  and  labor,  such  as  a  tin-lined 
.  vat  with  tap  to  run  off  whey  and  water, 
and  a  set  of  curd  knives.  One  gallon  of 
milk  will  produce  one  pound  of  cheese. 
When  making  butter  the  skim-milk  is  a 
valuable  by-product  used  for  calves  and 
young  pigs.  When  making  cheese  the 
whole  milk  is  used ;  this  is  why  some 
farmers  object  to  making  cheese.' 

To  ascertain  whether  it  would  be 
profitable  to  make  cheese  one  would  need 
to  know  the  price  the  cheese  would  sell 
for  and  compare  it  with  the  present 
value  of  the  milk.  Homemade  cheese  if 
of  good  quality  will  find  a  ready  market. 
In  manufacturing  cheese  on  the  farm 
the  process  is  simple.  The  time  from 
starting  until  the  cheese  is  put  in  the 
press  is  between  four  and  five  hours.  The 
milk  must  be  sweet  and  pure.  If  the 
fresh  morning’s  milk  is  added  to  the 
milk  of  the  previous  evening  it  will  con¬ 
tain  about  the  right  amount  of  acid  for 
making  cheese.  A  large  tin  or  new  tub, 
in  fact  any  clean  vessel,  which  will  hold 
the  milk  and  not  injure  it,  will  answer 
as  a  cheese  vat. 

Heat  the  milk  to  86  degrees  F.  by  set¬ 
ting  it  on  the  stove  anil  stirring  or  by 
placing  a  clean  can  of  hot  water  in  it, 
and  keep  as  nearly  at  that  temperature 
as  possible.  Be  careful  to  stir  well.  If 
the  milk  gets  overheated  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  good  coagulation.  If 
cheese  is  to  be  colored  use  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cheese  color  to  100  pounds  of  milk 
(10  gallons).  Add  color  to  a  pint  of 
milk  and  stir  well  into  the  milk  in  vat. 
For  every  25  pounds  of  milk  use  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  rennet.  Good  rennet  is  nec¬ 
essary;  junket  or  rennet  tablets  are  not 
satisfactory.  If  possible  get  rennet  from 
a  cheese  factory.  Dilute  the  rennet  in  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  and  pour  in  a  stream  up 
and  down  the  milk,  stirring  well  all  the 
time;  continue  stirring  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes.  Cover  the  vat  to  keep  the  milk 
warm.  Try  the  milk  occasionally  to  see 
when  it  has  sufficiently  coagulated  by  in¬ 
serting  the  index  finger  into  the  curd  and 
with  the  thumb  making  a  dent  or  slight 
cut  in  the  curd  just  at  the  base  of  the 
finger,  then  slowly  moving  the  finger 
forward ;  if  the  curd  breaks  clean  like  a 
firm  but  tender  custard  it  is  ready  to 
cut.  The  time  from  setting  or  adding  the 
rennet  to  cutting  is  usually  about  20  min¬ 
utes.  The  more  acid  there  is  in  milk  or 
the  older  it  is  the  more  quickly  the  ren¬ 
net  will  act  upon  it.  If  milk  is  overripe 
the  cheese  will  be  dry  and  acidy. 

If  making  much  cheese  get  a  set  of 
curd  knives.  A  long-bladed  knife  will 
do.  First  cut  lengthwise  into  strips  one- 
third  of  an  inch  wide,  then  crosswise  the 
same,  as  well  as  one  can  horizontally. 
Begin  stirring  gently  and  continue  cut¬ 
ting  if  the  carving  knife  is  used  until  the 
curd  is  of  uniform  size.  At  the  same 
time  heat  may  be  slowly  applied  by  set¬ 
ting  the  vessel  holding  curd  in  warm 
water,  or  by  standing  a  clean  can  of  hot 
water  into  curd.  The  temperature  should 
be  slowly  raised  to  98  degrees.  After  it 
is  the  required  temperature  stir  occa¬ 
sionally  to  prevent  the  curd  from  mat¬ 
ting,  and  the  temperature  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  curd  is  usually  ready  to 
dip  3 j/2  hours  from  the  time  the  rennet 
is  added  to  the  milk.  If  it  is  in  the  right 
condition  the  curd  will  feel  firm,  have  a 
shiny  appearance,  and  will  fall  apart 
when  pressed  in  the  hand.  If  it  is  in 
this  condition  it  is  ready  to  have  the 
whey  drawn  off. 

A  homely  test  to  tell  if  it  is  ready  to 
have  the  whey  drawn  is  to  take  a  little 
of  the  curd,  squeeze  well  and  press 
against  a  hot  iron  (a  stove  poker  will 
answer  the  purpose).  When  gently 
withdrawn  it  will  leave  fine  hair-like 
threads  one-quarter  inch  long  on  the  iron. 


If  the  threads  are  long  it  is  overripe.  If 
short  it  is  not- time  to  draw  off  the  whey. 
If  the  vat  is  without  a  tap,  dip  the  curd 
and  whey  into  a  strainer  dipper  or  colan¬ 
der,  and  put  curd  in  a  large  cheese  cloth 
on  a  lever  butter  worker,  or  on  an  in¬ 
clined  surface  where  it  will  drain.  Stir 
curd  well  for  10  or  15  minutes  to  allow 
whey  to  escape;  then  salt  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  every  25  pounds  milk. 
Sprinkle  the  salt  over  the  curd;  stir  well 
and  allow  it  to  stand  a  little  while  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  the  hoop.  The  hoop  may 
be  of  wood  or  tin,  but  must  be  round, 
straight,  strong  and  the  ends  clean  cut 
without  any  rim  to  them.  For  using  100 
pounds  of  milk  or  less  a  nice  size  is  seven 
inches  in  diameter  by  14  inches  high. 
The  circle  or  follower  of  wood  placed  in 
the  hoop  on  top  of  the  curd  must  fit  well, 
or  the  cheese  will  have  shoulders. 

A  bandage  made  of  cheese  cloth  should 
be  placed  inside  the  hoop,  and  the  curd 
put  into  it  and  a  square  of  cotton  wet  in 
hot  water,  placed  on  the  top  before  the 
wooden  follower  is  put  on.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  curd  when  put  to  press 
should  be  from  80  to  84  degrees  F.  Many 
contrivances  may  be  used  to  apply  pres¬ 
sure — a  fulcrum  and  lever  press  are  eas¬ 
ily  constructed.  Too  much  weight  must 
not  be  put  on  at  first,  and  the  pressure 
should  be  increased  gradually.  The 
next  morning  the  cheese  should  be  taken 
from  the  hoops,  dampened  with  hot  water 
on  the  outside,  the  bandage  straightened 
and  trimmed  and  the  cloth  allowed  to  ex¬ 
tend  half  an  inch  over  the  ends.  Cut  a 
circle  of  cheese  cloth,  the  size  of  the  top, 
place  carefully  on  the  cheese,  cover  with 
a  square  of  wet  cotton,  place  the  hoop  on 
top  and  force  the  cheese  into  it.  Finish 
off  the  other  end  in  the  same  way,  Put 
again  to  press  until  the  next  day.  Take 
from  the  hoop  and  place  in  a  cool  cellar, 
turning  it  upside  down  every  day  for  a 
month  and  then  occasionally.  Do  not 
worry  if  it  moulds.  The  mould  will  be 
on  the  outside  and  can  be  scrubbed  off 
before  cutting  the  cheese.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  it  will  be  ready  for  eating, 
but  is  better  if  kept  for  five  or  six 
months.  The  cheese  if  pressed  properly 
will  not  be  open  in  texture.  An  open 
textured  cheese  is  likely  to  mould  read¬ 
ily.  If  the  milk  is  sweet  and  clean  and 
the  necessary  care  taken  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  this  method  will  produce  a  rich, 
meaty  cheese.  Margaret  e.  carrick. 


I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

Have  Proved  Their  Efficiency 

WHEN  it  comes  to  choosing  a  manure  spreader 
there  is  no  need  to  run  any  risk.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  is  a  certainty  if  you  choose  an  I  H  C. 
These  machines  have  been  proved  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  efficiency  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  superiority  of  I  H  C  spreaders  is  not  due  to 
anyone  featureof  construction  but  to  the  care — the  ma¬ 
terial — the  brains — that  are  used  in  making  every  part. 

I  H  C  spreaders  have  many  advantages — all  of 
which  tend  to  make  the  machine,  as  a  whole,  more 
perfect  than  any  other.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that 
one  or  two  good  parts  make  a  satisfactory  spreader. 


Muffling  Turkeys. — A  writer  in  The 
Farmers’  Review  tells  how  he  prevents  tur¬ 
keys  from  flying  over  fences  :  “Many  care¬ 
ful  growers  of  turkeys  have  their  fields 
very  properly  fenced  in  with  high  woven 
fences  and  by  clipping  a  few  feathers  from 
one  wing  or  tying  a  light  shingle  upon 
their  back  just  over  the  wings,  they  are  as 
easily  controlled  as  other  domestic  stock. 
We  have  found  the  latter  method  very  good 
to  use  upon  the  old  mother  hens  "alone, 
during  the  entire  season,  as  the  young 
birds  will  not  go  far  from  their  parent.  A 
light  shingle,  three  by  eight  inches,  with 
holes  through  which  soft  cotton  strings  are 
strung,  ties  this  “muffler”  securely  to  the 
top  of  each  wing  and  the  birds  cannot  go 
farther  than  over  a  fence  which  they  might 
jump,  which  could  not  be  very  high.” 


A  close  comparison  between  I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders  and 
others,  will  result  in  your  choice  of  one  of  the  I H  C  line — the 
Kemp  20th  Century,  the  Cloverleaf,  or  the  Corn  King.  You 
will  see  the  many  features  which  place  I  H  C  spreaders  so 
far  in  the  lead  in  simplicity,  strength,  efficiency,  and  dura¬ 
bility.  You  will  notice  the  absence  of  troublesome  gear  wheels, 
the  few  levers,  the  perfect-working  apron,  the  wide  range  of 
feed,  the  light  draft,  and  the  other  advantages  which  have 
made  I  H  C  spreaders  the  choice  of  careful  farmers  everywhere. 

You  also  have  a  wide  range  of  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from  in 
the  I  HC  line.  Kemp  20th  Century  and  Corn  King  Spreaders  are  of 
the  return  apron  type.  Cloverleaf  spreaders  have  endless  aprons  All 
are  made  in  several  sizes  ranging  in  capacity  from  30  to  70  bushels. 

See  the  I  HC  local  dealer  for  all  information  and  catalogues, 
or,  write  direct 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

What  Is  it!  A  clearing  house  of  agricultural  data. 

What  does  It  do!  Helps  farmers  to  help  themselves. 

How  can  It  be  used!  By  sending  your  farm  problems  and 
puzzling  questions  to  the  Bureau. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  highest  agricultural  authori¬ 
ties  and  every  source  of  Information  will  be  made  available 
to  solve  your  difficulties.  We  shall  bo  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  assist  you.  Write  the  I  II  C  Service  Bureau. 


The  Secret  ot  Poultry  Success 


7* 


doesn’t  lie  in  fine  buildings  or  costly  birds,  or  even  in  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
The  secret  of  poultry  success  lies  in  making  your  fowls — blue  bloods  or  scrubs — turn 
everything  you  feed  them — meat,  milk,  corn,  wheat  and  table  scraps — into  eggs. 
And  this  you  can  do  by  giving  them,  in  the  soft  feed,  a  small  daily  portion  of 
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Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  digestive  tonic.  Not  a  preparation  intended  to  take  the  place  of  food; 
but  one  to  make  food  available  for  growth  and  egg  production.  It  makes  good  .  blood  ;  it  stimu¬ 
lates  the  flow  of  digestive  j  uices;  it  cleanses  the  system  of  waste  matter.  Ileus  receiving  it  (a 
penny’s  worth  is  enough  for  thirty  fowls  one  day)  become  prolific  layers.  Young  chicks  thrive 
when  a  little  is  added  to  their  food,  and  old  fowls  are  turned,  by  its  use,  into  profitable  market 
birds.  This  system  is  known  as  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea.”  It  teaches  that  “a  poor  ration,  well  digested, 
is  better  than  the  best  ration  poorly  digested,”  and  is  responsible  for  the  present  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poultry  industry.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pau-a-ce-a  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee — if 
you  do  not  get  satisfactory  results  from  its  use,  your  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 


1 X  lbs.,  25c;  mail  or  express,  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.,  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail,  $2.50. 


Except  in  Canada  and  the  extreme  West  and  South. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 
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0®  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

Often,  overtaxed  digestive  organs  cause  a  cow  or 
steer  to  shrink  in  milk  or  lose  flesh.  The  remedy  is 
to  strengthen  animal  digestion  by  giving  regular 


doses,  twice  a  day,  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  The  tonic 
properties  of  tins  preparation  act  directly  on  the 
digestive  organs  and  give  them  strength  to  perform 
their  proper  functions.  Thus  the  cow  comes  back  to 
her  normal  milk  flow  and  the  steer  to  his  feed.  Sold 
everywhere  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.,  $5.00 ;  25  lb.  pail,  $1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Slock  Book,  free 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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MILK. 

The  New  York  Exchange  price  of  milk 
is  .$1.91  per  40-quart  can,  netting  four 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  20-con  t 
freight  EG  Be  who  have  no  local  station 
charges.  There  are  four  freight  zones  for 
milk  hauled  to  New  York,  viz.:  23,  26,  29 
and  32  cents  per  40-quart  can.  Very  little 
milk  is  now  received  front  the  23-cent  zone, 
which  covers  the  territory  within  40  miles 
of  Now  York.  The  26-cent  zone  covers 
the  next  60  miles  and  the  29-ecnt  zone  the 
next  90  miles.  Points  beyond  this  are  in 
the  32-cent  zone. 


The  New  York  Milk  Committee  was  in¬ 
corporated  November  17  to  improve  the 
milk  supply  of  the  city  and  educate  the 
public  in  the  proper  use  of  milk  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes.  Among  the  incorporators 
are  John  (».  Saxe,  Mrs.  Florence  Ilarri- 
man.  F.  1>.  Roosevelt  and  Wilbur  C 
Phillips. 


Where  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of 
cream  each  day  keep  each  separation  by 
itself  till  it  cools  to  about  50  degrees 
before  mixing  it  with  the  col<f  cream.  If 
warm  cream  be  mixed  with  cold  cream  bad 
flavors  are  sure  to  develop.  They  will  de¬ 
velop  anyway  if  tlie  cream  is  kept  too 
long,  so  it  is  best  to  churn  as  often  as 
every  three  days. 


The  New  York  State  dairymen  will  meet 
this  year  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Dccem- 
l*er  13  to  16.  Ogdensburg  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  greatest  dairy  sections  of  the 
State,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  therefore 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  large  local  attend¬ 
ance.  it  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable 
place  for  holding  a  convention  of  this  kind. 
It  would  seem  as  if  it  is  the  better  plan 
for  the  association  to  go  straight  to  the 
dairy  sections  rather  than  go  to  places 
where  dairying  is  not  a  prominent  feature. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  being  in  the  dairy  belt.  It 
is  the  banner  dairy  county  of  the  United 
States,  producing  immense  quantities  of 
l>oth  cheese  and  butter.  There  will  with¬ 
out  question  he  a  large  local  attendance, 
and  dairymen  from  all  over  the  country 
would  di)  well  to  attend  this  meeting. 
Next  year  will  be  a  critical  one  in  dairy 
history.  There  will  no  doubt  be  another 
fight  with  oleo,  and  many  other  matters 
are  sure  to  arise,  therefore,  dairymen 
should  be  thoroughly  organized  and 
trained  to  work  together. 


Milk  is  mostly  retailed  from  the  farms 
in  our  section  by  two  or  three  men  to  a 
town.  They  produce  some ;  they  may  keep 
10  or  12  cows  and  then  buy  from  the 
neighboring  farmers.  We  have  had  both 
ways.  The  other  method  is  to  sell  to  a 
man  in  town  in  a  wholesale  way,  and  lie 
retails.  The  first  is  the  prevailing  way 
at  present.  Prices  as  follows  will  cover 
the  last  two  or  three  years  and  present : 
Wholesale,  Winter,  20  cents  a  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  ;  Summer  16  cents  a  gallon ;  re¬ 
tail)  Winter,  nine  cents  a  quart ;  Summer, 
eight  cents  a  quart.  You  will  see  that 
the  man  in  town  wants  it  all  here,  same 
as  other  places.  Those  dairymen  who 
keep  some  cows  close  to  town  and  retail 
to  consumer  pay  to  neighbors  the  same 
prices  as  other  dealers,  delivered  to  their 
place  of  business.  T.  F.  s. 

Apollo,  l’a. 


Milk  wholesales  here  at  20  to  22  cents 
per  gallon.  Dairymen  peddle  it  to  private 
families  for  $2.50  per  month  for 
single  quart  a  day,  or  $5  for  two 
quarts.  Price  for  Summer  is  $2  for  a  quart 
a  dav  per  month.  Creameries  buy  from 
the  producers.  Butter  retails  for  40  cents 
per  pound  now.  Ranch  butter  is  35  cents ; 
.not  enough  butter  or  eggs  or  poultry  Ls 
produced  in  Idaho  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  Middle  West  ships  carloads  of  the  com¬ 
modities  to  us.  Eggs  now  retail  at  45 
cents  per  dozen,  strictly  fresh  ;  storage 
eggs  from  Nebraska  and  Iowa  retail  at  40 
cents.  The  poultry  and  dairy  business  is 
increasing  with  us,  but  no  faster  than  the 
population.  w.  w.  D. 

Poise,  Idaho. 


Here  there  are  very  few  farmers  who 
peddle  their  milk ;  most  of  it  goes  to  con¬ 
densers  or  is  separated  and  cream  sent  to 
creamery.  The  oondensery  pays  now  $1.85 
per  100  for  four  per  cent  test  milk;  later 
will  be  higher.  Milk  in  bulk  for  peddling 
is  sold  for  20  cents  per  gallon  average. 
Sealed  bottled  milk  from  wagon  now  ls 
eight  cents  per  quart.  B.  B. 

Snohomish,  Wash. 


MILK  INSPECTION:  “THE  TABLES 
TURNED.” 

Some  of  the  local  papers  have  made 
announcements  that  the  “tables  are 
turned,”  when  referring  to  the  fact  that 
our  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
sent  representatives  to  New  York  City, 
and  has  found  many  instances  of  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions  respecting  the  handling  of 
milk  at  that  end  of  the  line.  In  a  sense 
that  is  all  true,  hut  1  do  not  understand 
that  there  is  any  retaliatory  action  in 
the  effort  of  the  State  Departn^ent  to 
hunt  out  and  improve  the  poor  condition 
of  some  of  the  milk  depots  of  New'  York 
City.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  conditions 
are'  bad  and  that  they  need  improving.  In 
my  judgment  there  is  harmony  between 
the  two  departments.  Indeed  1  have  heard 
an  Albany  representative  speak  very  fa¬ 
vorably  of  two  members  of  the  Health 
Department,  who  are  prominent  iu  their 
efforts  towards  securing  a  pure  milk  sup¬ 
ply,  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact, 
lie  thought  these  men  understand  the 
conditions  that  should  prevail,  and  also 
understand  the  conditions  under  which 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  labor.  For  all 
this  it  may  4  not  be  out  of  place  for  our 
local  papers  to  say,  “the  tables  are 
turned.”  Farmers  have  contended  from 
the  very  first  of  the  inspection  agitation 
that  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the 
city  Health  Department  to  work  off  any 
surplus  energy  by  attending  to  affairs 
right  under  their  own  eyes,  and  very  near 
at  home.  The  inspection  department  does 
not  deny  that  bad  sanitary  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  city. 
No  doubt,  where  political  influences  are  so 
active  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  New 
York  City,  it  may  not  he  so  very  easy  for 
even  a  conscientious  administration  assist¬ 
ant  to  accomplish  all  that  lie  might  wish. 
Without  making  too  much  demonstration 
about  it,  he  may  lie  very  glad  that  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  seen 
fit  to  go  in  and  do  something  towards 
cleaning  up  some  of  those  milk  depots. 
I  do  not  understand  that  in  the  case  of 
the  better  class  of  stations,  where  the 


horse  stables  are  over  the  creameries  there 
is  any  attempt  to  force  changes,  unless 
other  conditions  are  bad,  but  in  cases 
where  milk  is  bottled  in  the  horse  stable, 
I  think  some  orders  have  been  issued.  1: 
was  suggested  that  while  the  heads  of 
some  departments  of  the  city  Hoard  of 
Health,  and  perhaps  their  assistants,  may 
he  qualified  and  may  wish  to  he  reasonable. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  men  who 
are  sent  out  to  do  personal  work  with 
the  dairymen  are  either  qualified  or  rea 
sonable.  Were  they  qualified  and  reason¬ 
able  it  would  seem  that  somebody  who  has 
to  do  with  them  would  find  it  out  and 
•would  speak  a  good  word  for  them.  Since 
that  is  apparently  unheard  of  there  would 
seem  to  be  something  wrong  with  the 
men  sent  or  with  the  regulations  under 
which  they  work  or  with  both.  Last 
Spring  it  was  thought  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  to  be  put  iu 
charge  of  the  work  of  inspection,  and  the 
city  relieved  of  that  trouble.  Such  is  not 
the  condition,  and  in  just  that  way,  it 
may  never  be  so.  To  make  complete  in¬ 
spection  at  frequent  intervals  for  the 
whole  State  would  require  almost  an  army 
of  men  and  a  mint  of  money.  Such  an 
expenditure  is  needless  anyway.  There 
is  no  use  in  inspection  where  conditions 
are  right  and  reasonable,  and  the  dealer 
knows  or  can  very  soon  find  out  where 
such  conditions  do  not  exist.  Then  if  the 
dealer  is  informed  at  the  city  end  of  the 
route  that  milk  must  he  of  certain  rea¬ 
sonably  desirable  standards,  he  can  go  to 
such  men  as  need  interviewing  and  argue 
with  them,  or  he  can  do  just  as  he  docs 
now  when  he  finds  somebody  is  skimming. 
He  can  turn  the  case  over  to  the  State 
Department.  That  department  has  ample 
authority  to  act,  and  they  can  send  men 
who  know  right  conditions  and  how  Lo 
get  them.  H.  H.  lyox. 


A  Money  Making  Book 
About  Money  Making 
Poultry — F  REF 


Write  today 
for  "Money  Mak-  1 
ing  Poultry,"  the 
newest  and  best  Poul¬ 
try  book  published.  Tells 
you  how  to  get  more  eggs— 
better  quality  fowl  for  market 
— how  to  judge  and  select 
breeds— how  to  improve  stock 
— everything  necessary  to  make 
a  success  of  a  big  poultry  farm 
or  small  flock. 

If  it  is  a  Barred  Rock,  Ask 
if  it  is  Pittsfield  Strain 


‘Money  Making  Poultry" 
prepared  by  F.  W.  Br 


was 

W.  Briggs. 
America's  leading  poultryman, 
whose  breed  in  Maine  Barred 
Rocks  are  known  everywhere. 

It  tells  how  he  cares  for  his 
flocks  on  the  Pittsfield  farm 
and  how  lie  produceswinners, 
Breeding  and  utility  stock, 
day  old  chicks,  and  eggs 
for  hatching.  Write  to¬ 
day. 

Pittsfield  Poultry 
Farm  Co. 

416  Main  St„ 

Pittsfield, 

Maine. 


Make  Your  HensLay 

by  Keeping  themWell 


On  request  we  will  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  J.  C.  Nuckols’ 
book,  " Poultry  Diseases  and 
How  to  Prevent  Them,"  also  a 
free  small  sample  package  of 
Esso  Chicken  Charcoal.  Or,  if 
you  prefer  a  larger  package  of 
Esso  Charcoal,  inclose  7  cts.  in 
stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing. 

The  S-  Obermayer  Co. 

652  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


J 


Buys  Best 

140-Egg 

Incubator 


0W«  ship 
quick  from 
8t.  Paul,  Buffalo, 
Kansas  City  or 
K&cine. 


Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery,  self- 
regulating.  Best  140-chick 
_  hot-water  Brooder,  $4.85. 
Both  ordered  together,  $11.50,  Freight  prepaid 
(E.  of  Rockies).  _  No  machines  at  any  price  are 
better  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 


Hatch  After  Hatch 


Write  today  for  our  Big  FREE 
Book  about  tae  World's  Greatest 
Guaranteed  Continuous  Hatchers 
fiVOUEOC  Incubators 
V  1  r  81  lino  and  Brooders 
Get  your  share  of  billion  dollars 
poultry  money  In  1911.  Guido 
Book  tree -write  for  it  today. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  88 

Puflalo,  -V.  1.,  ,\rw  York  City,  ChicsRO,  III. 
Ronton,  Minn. .  Kanaai  City.  M  o. .  O.Vlaml.O*t. 


Maple”  Evaporators 


Our  “Staple  Evaporator’*  in  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  on  the  market,  only  selected  materials  being 
used  in  its  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans. 


Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal ,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  line  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


■  Se 

Ni 


Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Linesiille 

Fa. 


HERE’S  the  place 
where  two  egg- 
raisers  make 


$12,000  a  year. 


A  glimpse  of  the  three  great  laying  houses,  with  4,500  pullets  always  at  work 


READER,  if  you  want  to  know  how 
two  city  people,  in  poor  health  and 
without  experience,  have  in  a  few 
years  built  up  an  egg  business  that 
clears  over  $12,000  a  year,  subscribe 
now  for  the  FARM  JOURNAL,  and 
get  with  it  the 


Corning  Egg-Book 

which  tells  all  the  secrets  of  their  success,  and 
describes  the  methods  by  which  they  obtained 
a  profit  of  $6.41  a.  year  per  hen.  (See  offer 
Below.) 

Talk  about  “best-selling  novels”!  Why,  nearly 
100,000  copies  of  this  book  sold  in  less  than  six 
months!  You  see,  these  men  discarded  old  methods, 
and  in  spite  of  many  failures,  stuck  at  it  until  they 
learned  the  secret  of  making  hens  lay  the  most  eg'gs 
in  winter.  That  discovery  marked  a  new  era  in 
poultry  raising,  and  thousands  are  eagerly  studying 
how  they  do  it. 

Their  success  opens  up  a  new  money-making  business  of  un¬ 
limited  possibilities.  With  this  book  for  a  guide,  men  or  women 
living  in  or  near  cities  can  raise  eggs  the  year  round,  and  sell  them 
at  high  prices,  or  eat  them  and  save  the  high  prices.  The  demand 
for  fresh  eggs,  especially  in  winter,  is  never  satisfied.  Learn  how 
to  supply  well-to-do  customers  regularly ,  and  they  will  take  all  you 
can  raise,  at  high  prices.  Egg-raising  is  much  simpler  than  poultry 
raising.  The  hard  work  of  killing,  dressing,  and  marketing  fowls  is 
left  out.  The  rest  can  be  done  by  men  in  poor  health,  women, 
school-boys,  girls,  and  others  not  qualified  for  regular  business. 

The  publishers  of  the  Farm  Journal  saw  the  immense  value  of 
a  book  that  should  describe  the  proved  and  tested  methods  of  the  ’ 
Comings.  So,  after  careful  investigation,  they  decided  to  publish 
the  Corning  Egg-Book,  and  offer  it  to  all  who  subscribe  for  the 
Farm  Journal  on  the  offer  below,  to  make  the  paper  better  known 
to  all  people,  in  city  or  country,  who  are  interested  in  growing  things. 

The  FARM  JOURNAL  is  made  for  every  one  who 

raises  or  wants  to  raise  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
honey,  etc.,  as  well  as  grain  and  cattle.  It  has  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  OF  ANY  FARM  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD— over  750,000.  It 
has  departments  devoted  to  housekeeping,  dressmaking,  recipes,  and 
bright,  fresh  reading  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  brief,  crisp,  condensed 
and  PRACTICAL.  No  long-winded  essays.  “Cream,  not  skim- 
milk,”  is  its  motto.  It  is  now  running  a  series  called  “  Back  to  the 
Soil,”  true  stories  of  city  people  who  have  changed  to  country  life, 
intensely  interesting.  It  never  prints  a  medical  or  trashy  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  its  columns  are  an  absolutely  reliable  guide  in  buying. 
Most  of  its  subscribers  pay  FIVE  TO  TEN  YEARS  AHEAD.  It  is  a 
special  favorite  with  women.  Every  one  who  has  a  garden,  yard, 
flower-bed,  or  even  a  kitchen,  ought  to  have  this  bright,  cheery, 
useful  home  paper.  Those  who  merely  exist  in  cities  ought  by  all 
means  to  get  it  for  it  brings  a  whiff  of  outdoor  life  into  their  homes, 
and  may  help  them  to  escape  to  the  country  and  really  LIVE. 

CPECIAL  OFFER:  We  will  send, 

^  postpaid,  the  Farm  Journal  for  FOUR  FULL 
YEARS,  with  the  Corning  Egg-Book, 

for  $1.00 

c&sh,  money  order,  check  or  stamps.  Book 
ami  paper  may  g'o  to  different  addresses  if 
necessary. 

FARM  JOURNAL, 


Cut  out  and  send  this  Coupon. 


FARM  Journal,  130  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the  Farm  Journal 
tor  four  years,  and  the  Corning  Egg-Book,  to 


Name . 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D .  State. 
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December  3, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
favor  enclosing  43  cents  in  settlement  of 
claim  of  George  W.  Wonsckt,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  against  Adams  Express  Company,  be¬ 
ing  an  overcharge  on  trunks  shipped  from 
the  latter  point  to  Blain,  l’a.  Blease  ac¬ 
cept  my  thanks  for  your  kindly  interest  in 
this  matter.  o.  G.  z. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  sample  of  some  complaints. 
Neither  ourselves  or  the  shippers  would 
follow  up  these  cases  for  months  for 
the  amount  recovered,  but  there  ought  to 
be  some  check  to  the  license  of  express 
companies.  The  regular  charges  are  high 
enough,  and  extras  make  the  burden 
that  much  heavier. 

About  six  months  ago  I  purchased  a 
truss  from  Alfred  C.  Cooke  Rupture  Appli¬ 
ance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  .$9,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  After  three  trials  to 
fit  me,  by  the  specialist  in  charge  of  the 
office  I  returned  the  torturous  thing  and 
demanded  my  money  back,  as  agreed.  I 
have  received  nothing  but  promises.  They 
still  have  my  money  and  the  goods.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  try  your  persuasive 
powers  and  see  If  you  can  get  them  to  re¬ 
turn  the  $9.  READER. 

Connecticut. 

Our  persuasive  powers  have  not  been 
very  effective  in  this  case.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  as  much  as  a  reply 
to  the  six  different  letters  written  them 
on  the  subject.  The  information  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  inter¬ 
ested — including  Dr.  Cooke. 

Enclosed  hill  against  Carr’s  Nursery, 
Yellow  Springs,  O.,  for  $20  ;  is  for  Kansas 
raspberries.  Can  you  do  anything  with  it? 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  can  make  them 
come  to  time,  as  we  have  had  no  success  in 
collecting  it.  w.  c. 

Ohio. 

We  have  been  after  the  Carr  Nursery 
Company  about  this  bill  for  six  months, 
and  have  been  unable  to  get  so  much  as 
a  reply  from  them.  The  bill  was  con¬ 
tracted  in  April,  1908.  We  find  no  com¬ 
mercial  rating,  and  the  information  is 
submitted  for  the  benefit  of  growers  as 
well  as  for  the  trade  generally.  What 
assurance  would  a  grower  have  that  his 
orders  would  he  filled  after  he  had  sent 
a  remittance  for  it  to  a  house  that  sim¬ 
ply  ignores  an  undisputed  bill  of  this 
kind? 

I  have  just  received  to-day  $5.12  from 
the  Adams  Express  Company  in  payment 
of  claim  for  berries  which  were  billed  to 
A.  Ingraham,  Liberty,  but  which  the  ex¬ 
press  company  sent  to  Montieello,  and 
which  were  refused  by  Mr.  Ingraham  when 
they  finally  reached  him.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  interest  in  the 
matter,  as  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not 
have  made  a  settlement  without  your  aid. 

I  also  know  that  you  will  not  accept  any 
compensation  for  your  services,  and  am 
sending  you  two  10-weeks  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  will  send  you  more  later. 

New  York.  j.  m. 

That  is  all  the  compensation  we  want 
or  can  accept  for  any  service  of  this 
kind.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  able  to  effect 
such  adjustments  only  because  of  the 
support  given  it  by  its  subscribers,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  more  subscribers 
the  greater  its  power  in  such  matters. 

Irregularities  in  the  management  of  the 
L’Enion  St.  Jean  Baptiste  d’Amerique  of 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  which  were  found  to 
exist  in  a  joint  examination  by  the  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ments  of  this  fraternal  beneficiary  society, 
have  led'  to  the  facts  being  laid  before  the 
Attorney  General  of  Rhode  Island.  This 
society  was  incorporated  in  Rhode  Island 
as  a  literary  society  in  1900,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  do  business  in  Massachusetts  in 
1901  and  in  Now  York  in  190G.  It  lias 
now  305  councils,  approximately  25,000 
members;  and  $9,131,000  insurance' in  force. 
The  report  of  the  examiners  concludes  that, 
while  the  society  is  perfectly  solvent, 
there  has  been  negligence  and  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  executive  offi¬ 
cers,  and  that  a  portion  of  its  estate  and 
effects  lias  been  wasted  or  lost.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  a  systematic  falsification 
of  records  during  the  past  two  years ;  of 
the  issue  of  policy  contracts  not  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts ;  of  disproportionately  large  invest¬ 
ments  in  realty  and  of  unauthorized  loans 
on  promissory  notes  without  collateral — 
these  investments  alone  representing  nearly 
two-tliirds  of  the  total  assets  of  "the  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  above  is  submitted  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  those  who  may  he  interested 
in  this  particular  case,  and  as  a  warning 
for  those  who  are  allured  to  propositions 
and  concerns  of  which  they  know  noth¬ 
ing. 

I  am  sending  you  two  advertisements 
and  a  letter  from  the  Continental  Commer¬ 
cial  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  strike  me 
as  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Tell  me  what 
you  think  of  them.  There  must  be  a  trick 
somewhere,  but  I  do  not  see  where  it  is. 
Ohio.  READER. 

The  proposition  is  to  buy  $1,000  worth 
of  stock  in  a  company  and  pay  for  it  in 
a  10-year  note  bearing  six  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  and  payable  monthly.  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  that  the  face  of  the  note  is  to  be 
paid  only  from  the  dividends  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  If  you  sign  the  note,  you  must 
pay  interest  from  the  start,  and  if  the 
company  has  banking  facilities  it  can 
have  the  note  discounted  on  your  credit. 
After  you  have  paid  interest  on  it  for 
10  years,  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party.  Suppose  no  dividends  were 
earned  or  paid,  and  you  are  sued  for 


the  amount  of  the  note,  you  would  then 
have  the  privilege  of  paying  the  note  or 
defending  a  lawsuit.  Banker  Morse,  who 
is#now  serving  a  sentence  in  the  Federal 
prison  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  some  notes 
issued  on  some  of  his  schemes  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  not  to  be 
discounted  or  ever  paid,  but  they  were 
discounted,  and  if  we  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  payment  was  enforced.  Make 
yourself  easy  on  one  point.  No  one  is 
hunting  you  up  for  the  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  you  a  present  of  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  When  it  appears  so,  look  out  that 
the  present  is  not  made  by  you.  It  is 
suggestive  that  this  is  a  St.  Louis  propo¬ 
sition. 

We  shipped  five -barrels  of  potatoes  via 
L.  I.  R.  R.  Express  to  Summit  avenue  and 
Montgomery  street,  Jersey  City.  The 
charges  were  $1.35  per  barrel,  $6.75  for  tak¬ 
ing  live  barrels  of  potatoes  about  35  miles. 

Long  Island.  n.  s.  s. 

This  is  one  of  the  experiences  that 
cause  expensive  living  in  the  city;  and 
that  speaks  eloquently  for  a  parcels  post 
and  regulation  of  express  charges  by 
government  authority. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  circular  with  which 
this  section  is  at  present  being  flooded,  and 
which  relates  to  a  “divining  rod’’  known 
as  the  “Spanish  Needle  No.  3.”  I  did  not 
invest,  as  my  Christmas  presents  are  pretty 
well  paid  for,  and  anyhow  I  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  my  garden  being  all  dug  up 
mining  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.  I  shall  try 
to  content  myself  with  the  common  or  gar¬ 
den  variety  of  Spanish  needles  upon  which 
a  person  may  get  stung  more  cheaply. 
Pardon  my  attempt  to  be  facetious,  but  a 
woman  cannot  indulge  in  the  language  a 
man  would  when  presented  with  such  fakes. 

Ohio.  M.  v.  h. 

This  is  a  circular  of  an  instrument  to 
locate  gold,  silver  and  other  precious 
metals.  You  are  to  pay  $12  down,  and 
the  $38  balance  when  you  have  located 
a  treasure.  It  seems  incredible  that  any¬ 
one  should  get  caught  with  such  a  propo¬ 
sition,  and  yet  these  schemes  pay  for 
printing  and  postage  and  good  clothes. 
Occasionally  they  get  a  free  striped  suit, 
and  free  hoard,  but  we  like  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  this  correspondent  to  stick  to  the 
surface  of  the  garden. 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  to  Ignatz  Pykszyn- 
ski  Labor  Agency,  -u>2  East  Fifth  street, 
New  York,  for  a  man,  inclosing  money  or¬ 
der  for  $7.70,  for  carfare  and  office  fee. 
lie  wrote  me  that  he  could  not  get  me  a 
man  for  the  wages  I  offered.  I  wrote  him 
stating  the  highest  wages  1  was  willing  to 
pay  and  told  him  if  he  could  not  get  a 
man  for  that  to  return  the  money  order  at 
once.  Since  then  I  have  heard  nothing 
whatever  from  him.  Can  you  help  me  to 
get  that  money  back?  d.  k.  e. 

New  York. 

\Ve  have  not  been  able  to  make  this 
collection  in  a  six  months’  effort.  Com¬ 
plaints  of  this  kind  should  he  sent  to  the 
Post  Office  Inspectors,  Washington,  D.  C. 
If  a  concern  is  soliciting  remittance  by 
mail  from  you  and  giving  nothing  of 
value  in  return  for  it,  it  is  probably  do¬ 
ing  the  same  with  others,  and  several 
such  complaints  would  cause  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  take  action.  The  inspectors  are 
now  doing  good  work  in  this  direction, 
and  with  intelligent  cooperation  of  the 
people  many  concerns  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  played  their  game  with  impunity 
may  now  be  driven  out  of  their  illicit 
enterprises. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  reorganization  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Society  of  Chicago?  They  are 
sending  out  letters  to  the  old  members  of¬ 
fering  them  a  chance  to  exchange  their 
shares  for  others,  by  paying  more  money. 

I  can  find  no  statement  as  to  what  is  to  he 
done  with  the  old  shareholders  if  they  do 
not  send  more  money.  e.  s.  b. 

Connecticut. 

We  can  tell  you  that  the  old  Cash 
Buyers’  Union  cost  the  country  people 
East  and  West  about  $4,000,000,  which 
they  paid  for  stock.  No  business  of  any 
account  was  ever  done.  The  concern 
went  broke.  The  company  was  closed 
out,  and  the  promoter  was  arrested  and 
tried  for  fraud,  but  the  judge  thought 
sufficient  evidence  was  not  presented  to 
prove  that  he  was  more  of  a  crook  than 
a  dreamer,  so  lie  was  not  convicted,  but 
we  have  never  learned  what  became  of 
the  $4,000,000.  The  only  thing  that  was 
left  of  the  old  company  was  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  old  victims  who 
lost  their  money  beyond  recovery.  The 
same  old  promoters  later  conceived  the 
idea  of  working  these  dupes  all  over 
again.  A  new  co-operative  society  was 
formed;  and  the  old  victims  were  told 
that  new  stock  would  he  issued  for  their 
old  stock,  provided  they  would  send 
more  cash  for  a  given  number  of  new 
shares.  For  example,  if  you  held  one 
$10  share  of  the  old  stock,  and  sent  $10 
for  a  share  in  the  new  company,  you 
would  get  two  new  shares.  It  is  a 
clever  bait,  because  it  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  that  you  are  to  get  something  for 
the  old  worthless  stock.  Don’t  fool 
yourself.  The  old  stock  is  absolutely 
worthless.  The  money  you  paid  for  it  is 
gone  forever.  These  people  and  no  one 
else  will  give  you  anything  of  value  for 
it,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
new  stock  is  worth  any  more  than  the 
old.  Is  not  one  experience  with  such  a 
fake  enough  ?  j.  j.  d. 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  jvill  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Our  many 
Rural  New-Yorker 
friends  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  we  are  about  to  cel-  | 
ebrate  our  75th  Anniversary. 


IRON  ACE 


like  the  mighty  oak  we  have  grown 
from  a  small  “acorn,”  adding  a  “ring”  of 
customers  each  year  until  today  our  line  of 

Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 

are  used  in  larpe  numbers  throughout  the  entire 
world.  To  commemorate  this  wonderful  event 
we  have  built  a  64  page  catalogue,  profusely 
illustrated,  which  fully  describes  the  molt 
complete  line  of  cultural  tools  in  the  world. 

N o  matter  how  small  your  garden  or  how 
large  yonr  farm,  you  should  have  one 
of  these  catal og nes.  Of  course,  it’s 
free.  Write  todav.  BATB-UAN 
M’l-’G  CO.,  Box  102- A, 

Grenloeh,  N*J* 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  Ol  B  DC 

AND  INDIGESTION  l/Utvt  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 

540  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  OhiD 

Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  My 
Big  FREE  Book 

1  This  is  just  a  little 
J.  x-fU.  nfj  but  it  will  bring 
you  my  Big  1910  Book  Free — 8  cents 
postage  paid  by  me.  Show  you  over  125 
styles  and  save  you  826. 50  or  up  If  you’ll 

Write  a  Postal 

See  my  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat,  color- 
illustrated  in  book.  Prices  will 
astonish  you.  All  sold  on  SO 
Days’  Road  Test — 2-Year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Also  harness.  Write  me 
now. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 


LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  simi¬ 
lar  trouble  can  be  stopped  with 


ABS 


Full  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each 
bottle.  $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

AilSORllINli,  Jit.,  for  mankind,  $1 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Goitre.  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari- 
i  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 

.  VOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME 

ON  A  POSTAL 


and  get  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tolls 
how  successful  poultrymen  feed, 
breed,  rear,  hatch  and  house. 
Full  of  valuable  hint9  and  helps 
you’ll  bo  pleased  to  know, 

112  PAGES 

[Practical  Poultry  Raising  Experiences 

1  Secrets  of 
1$  (others’ sue- 
^-rcess,  Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses,— liow 
to  malio  a  first-class  brood¬ 
er  out  of  a  piano  box.  De¬ 
scribes  the  1911  Sand  Tray 
PrairioStato  Incubators. 

Prairie  State  incubator  Co. 

406  Main  St..  Homer  City,  Pa. 


GRIT 


M  AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining. 

Makes  bone  and 
Increases  Keg- 
Production  when  I 
Eggs  are  high. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  ears.  Booklet  free 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  see  guarantee  page  10. 


^  IS 
the  Only  Out 
"Which  Has  Every 
Feature  Approved  Pjr 

U.  S.G  ovemment  Ixperto 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulle- 
ti  n  No.  236  i  s  the  expert’s  report  on  incubators. 
He  reports  that  tests  show  an  incubator  must  have  cer¬ 
tain  features  to  do  proper  work.  The  Sure  Hatch  is 
the  only  incubator  on  the  market  having  every  one 
of  these  features. 

Insure  against  disappointment  by  getting  the  Sure 
Hatch — the  incubator  that  is  guaranteed  to  hatch  the 
greatest  percentage  of  fertile  eggs.  Sells  for  less 
than  any  other  dependable  incubator  because  it  goes 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you. 

We  give  you  30  DA  YS  FREE 
TRIAL,  a  positive  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE,  and  prepay  the 
freight.  ( 

Write  today  for  catalog  of  Sure 
Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co 
Box  44  FREMONT,  NEB. 


The  Best  of  All 
Bone  Cutters. 

Best,  because  it’s  the  only  cutter  made  that 
cuts  bone  across  the  grain.  And  the  most 
successful  poultrymen  know  that  bone  cut  in 
this  way  is  easily  assimilated  by  the  hens  and 
produces  the  best  results.  The 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

fs  easy  to 
run  and 
easy  to 
buy.  Sent 
on  10  days 
FREE  trial.  Cut 
shows  No.  9,  $8.80.  It 
has  many  improve¬ 
ments.  11  other  sizes 
from  $6.75  to  $195. 
Writjeior  ire*  catalog 
Standard 
Bon©  Cnttor  Co. 
Milford,  Mans. 


YSTONE  FOODS 

are  demanded  and  used  by  successful 
poultry-men  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shimnents.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don’t  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry-  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Cluircoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MT.  PLEASANT  FARM  LEGHORNS 

SEASON  OF  1911 

We  aro  now  booking  advance  orders  for 

Hatching  Eggs  Day-Old  Chicks 

On  Oct.  15tli  we  had  chicks  engaged  for  Spring 
delivery  up  to  half  our  capacity.  Hatching  eggs 
for  commercial  plants  a  specialty,  250  acres  do- 
voted  to  breeding  the  best  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


RICHLAND  FARMS,  Frederick,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

W  HITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

Now  is  tlie  time  to  place  your  order  for 
HATCHING  EGGS  aud  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  devoted  to  the  three 
breeds.  All  breeding  stock  have  free  range.  No  orders 
too  small  or  too  large. 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 


F 


INK  VIGOROUS  R.  C.  R.  I.  RKI>S— Cocker¬ 
els,  range  grown,  $1.50.  Gobi  &  Sox,  Ulster,  Pa. 


Fifty  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets 

FOR  SALE  at  $1.00  each,  to  reduce  stock. 
CHAS.  I-  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ROCK  PULI.KTS  and  CO  UK  ERICI-S, 


vigorous. 


lien  hatched  large,  healthy  and 
Address,  THE  FOUR  ACRES,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


RANGE  GROWN  S.  C.  ll.  &  W.  Leghorns, 

S.  U.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  L,  &  W.  Wyandottes. 
Partridge  Cochins,  B.  &  YV.  Rocks.  M  Ai’LK 
COVE  FARM,  R.  1).  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Quality 
Kind,  Famous  Lakewood  Strain,  Young  and  old 
stock  for  sale:  Hatching  eggs  for  i  arly  delivery. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Fleinington.  New  Jersey. 

ennn  BROWN  and  White  Leghorn  Hens;  Giant  Bronze 
J  JUU  and  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Bred  for  heavy 
winter  layers.  Numbers  to  suit.  I ‘rices  reasonable. 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  PLANT,  Collins,  Ohio. 


R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Also  Indian  Runner  Drakes.  High  Class  Stock* 
Moderate  Prices.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Indian  Runner 

DiiplrQ— Strong,  vigorous  strains  for  utility,  show 
UUUrto  and  export.  All  stock  sold  on  approval 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARbS  MARIETTA  PA. 


W 


HITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-Puro  Bred  Prizewinners. 
SIRS.  E.  J.  ltlDEli,  Itodman,  New  York. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES  in  any  quantity  at 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  bar8ain  prices* 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS  poultry*  farm. 

New  Rochelle  N.Y. 


MAK 


HEN 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs — more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 
heavier  fowls;  HAUU^C  LATEST  DAM  C  OIITTFH  cuts  all  kinds 

bigger  profits.  IYI rtilfl  9  MODEL  KSUHIfc  l>BJ  I  I  CII  of  bone,  with 
adhering  meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper,  never  clogs. 
Book  free.  1^)  jays’  Freo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

P".  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  IV1  i  I fo r d ,  Mass. 
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MARKETS 


Frees  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
November  25  I'JIO,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pav  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
lu  Fulton.  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  Is  rather 
an  indellmte  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .31 

©  .3V4 

.34® 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

. .  .26 

®  .30 

30 

.33 

Lower  Grades  . 

..  .23 

@  .25 

24® 

.28 

Storage . 

..  .25 

@  .31 

Stale  Dairy,  best . 

...  .28 

©  .30 

.30© 

.33 

Common  to  Good. . 

..  .23 

@  .26 

.25® 

.28 

Factory . 

®  .24 

.24® 

.26 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .20 

@  .22 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best.... 

@  .16 

.17® 

.19 

Common  to  Good  .... 

..  .12 

@  .13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . . 

@  .11 

.10® 

.13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .40 

®  .48 

.42® 

.55 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .40 

@  .45 

.43 

.48 

Common  to  Good. . 

..  .25 

®  .35 

.30® 

.40 

Storage . 

..  .19 

@  .26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.50 

©  2.55  qt 

.15 

Medium . 

©  2.25 

Pea . 

®  2.30  qt 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

©  2.20 

Bed  Kidney . 

©  2.85 

White  Kidney . 

©  3.20 

HOP8 

Prime  to  Choice . 

..  .22 

.23 

Common  to  Good . . . . 

..  .18 

@  .21 

Pacific  Coast . 

@  .18 

German  Crop,  1910.. 

..  .43 

@  .46 

CIDER  VINEGAR 


Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  @  .25 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .ll1^©  1154  35 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .09  .09®  .12 

8un  Dried . 01  @  .WJjj 

Raspberries . 22  @  .25 

Cherries . II  &  .12 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  Ben  Davis,  bbl.  2.00 

® 

3.50 

Spy . 

,  3.00 

® 

4  .00 

King . 

2.00 

© 

4.50 

McIntosh . 

2.50 

© 

5.60 

Twenty  Ounce . 

2.50 

® 

4.00 

Greening . 

2.00 

fd) 

5.00 

Jonathan  . 

3.00 

@  5.50 

York  Imperial . 

3.00 

© 

4.50 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

© 

4.00 

Western,  box . 

1.25 

© 

2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . . 

5,25 

®  8.00 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 

4.50 

® 

6.00 

Kicfler . 

1.25 

Hr 

3.25 

Anjou . 

.  3.00 

<d 

LOO 

Bose . 

.  3.00 

©  5.0u 

Grapes.  4-lb.  bkt . 

.13 

@ 

.17 

8-lb.  bkt . 

.20 

(a 

.24 

Bulk,  ton . . 

60.00 

@65.00 

NUT8 

Chestnuts,  60  lbs . 

,  3.00 

@  9.00 

Shellbarks,  50  lbs 

2.50 

© 

3.50 

Black  Walnuts,  bu.... 

,  60 

.76 

HONEY 

White  Clover,  lb . 

.12 

© 

.16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

.11 

.12 

Extracted,  lb . 

,  .07 

© 

.09 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

1.60 

N.  Y.  State.  180  lbs.. 

,  1.25 

@ 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.. 

.  1.60 

©  2.12 

Jersey,  bbl . 

1.40 

© 

1.60 

Maine . 

1.40 

© 

1.62 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.06 

@ 

.13 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

© 

1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 

7.00 

©11.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

<& 

.60 

Chicory,  1^-bbl.  bkt  — 

,  .75 

(<% 

1.25 

Kscarol.  bbl . 

.75 

IS) 

1.25 

Cucumbers,  Fla.  bu - 

1.00 

@ 

4.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

1.50 

fed 

0.00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . . 

.  1.00 

@  2.00 

Lettuce. Is-bbl.  bkt....  1.25 
Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl...  .75 
Onions,  Orange  Co.,  bag  1.25 
Conn.  White,  bbl...  2.50 

White  pickle,  bu .  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.25 

Squash,  bbl . 50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box  .75 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .75 


@  2  00  each  ,03®  .06 
©  1.75 
fd  1 .50 
(a  3.00 
©  1.25 
@10.00 
@  1.75 
©  1.00 
©  1.25 
@  1.00 
®  1.25 


White,  bbl .  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  best,  doz..  1.25  ©  1.75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  .25  la)  .50 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  1.50  @  2.50 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  lb . 

.13 

© 

•13J4 

Fowls . 

.13 

© 

.13^ 

Roosters . . 

.08 

@ 

.10 

Ducks . 

.16 

@ 

.17 

Geese . 

.13 

© 

.14 

Turkeys . 

.16 

© 

.21 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Fey . 

.28 

© 

.30 

.30© 

.35 

Common  to  Good.... 

.17 

@ 

Jib 

.19© 

.23 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.19 

@ 

.22 

.22® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.17 

@ 

.18 

.18® 

.20 

Common  Bun . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

.16® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

X\ 

© 

JU 

Fowls . 

14 

@ 

.18 

16@ 

.22 

Ducks.  Spring . 

.15 

@ 

.20 

Geese,  spring . 

.14 

® 

.20 

Squabs,  doz . 

2.00 

@ 

4.25 

Guineas,  spring,  pair.. 

.65 

@ 

1.10 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 
Calves,  good  to  prime.  .10  @  .13 

Common . 07  ®  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  8.00  ©10.00 

Pork,  light . 11  @ 

Medium  to  heavy  ...  .t9  ®  .11 

Roasting  Pigs,  lb . 14  ©  .17 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers.  100  lbs..  4.00  ©  6.50 

Oxen  and  Stags . 2.40  ©  6.00 

Cows . 2.20  ©  4.75 

Calves. 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  8.00  @11.00 

Culls . 4.00  ©  6.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 2.50  ©  3.75 

Lambs . 6.30  ©  6.40 

Hogs . . 7.80  ©  8.W 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North'n 

Spring,  bu .  1.18 

No.  2.  Red .  .98 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .55  ©  .58 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .35  @  .40 
Rye . 80  @  84 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  81.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  I,  ton . 21.00  ©  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  @  20.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  ©  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  ©  20  00 

Clover . 14.00  ©  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  @  10.00 

8traw,  Rye . 10.00  ©  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  @  9.00 


Fine  English  Breakfast  Tea 

Five  ounces  postpaid  for  10c.  Send  stamps. 
McKINNEY  &  CO.,  288  State,  Binghamton, N.Y. 

For  Sale— A  Mann’sBone  Cutter  No.  14 

For  cutting  green  bone  for  chickens.  Capacity 
about  200  pounds  per  hour  Practically  new.  $50.00 
f.  o.  b.  here.  BONNIE  BltAK,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

COR  IMMEDIATE  SALE— Ten  grade  Holstein  Heifers 

1  ranging  from  15  to  28  months  of  age.  Farmers’ 
prices.  Address  C.  SCHNELL,  Warren,  Mass. 

1  rn  Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 

IlHiIL  Ih  sale,  1  cow'  8  heifers,  6  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 

Highland  Stock  Farm  Shropshires 

I  am  now  offering  some  very  fine  Ram  and  Ewe 
Lambs  for  sale.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  -from 260-egg  strain-Sl  & 

1  $2  each.  Light  Brahmas.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— First-class  stock  at 
In  moderate  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  BROCK  WAY,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  from  Madison  Square  Garden 
winners.  High-scoring,  big  boned  birds.  Write 
your  wants.  G.  F.  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

COR  SALE — Choice  African  White  Einden. Toulouse  &  Buff 

1  Geese,  White  Holland,  Narragansett  &  Mammoth  Black 
Turkeys.  Miss  Zella  Wilson,  162  S.  7th  St,  Zanesville,  O. 

n0SE  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  Cockerels  and  Indian 
n  Runner  Drakes.  Geo.  Bowdish.  Esperance.  N.Y. 

Wanted— Pure-Blooded  Single  Comb  SateE,ric^  age.num- 
Whlte  Leghorn  Hens  and  Pullets.  koXdsT chiton,  p£  ' 

THOROUGH  BRED  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 
for  sale.  Price,  $5  to  $10  each.  When  answer¬ 
ing  this  ad.  please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
MRS.  F.  W.  LEONHARDT,  Gilead,  Nebraska. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  York  town.  New  York. 

FflR  QAI  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul- 

rUll  on L L  lets  hatched  in  March  last;  price 
$1.75  each.  Also  a  few  choice  Cockerels  at  $1  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
QUALITY  FARMS.  47  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRY  SCHOOL. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Poultry  Classof  Rhode  Island 
State  College  will  convene  January  4  to  February 
17,1911.  The  course  includes  studies  ami  practice 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  culture,  demonstrations 
and  lectures  by  members  of  the  college  faculty  and 
others.  Write  for  particulars  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


■  Raw  Furs  Wanted 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


Skunk.  Mink,  Raccoon.  Opossum,  Fox.  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  In 
New  York,  the  best  market  for  you  to  ship 

to.  Do  you  want  to  know 

‘‘Howto  Get  More  Money  for  Your  Raw  Furs?” 

Write  and  ask  for  my  price  lisc — it’s  free.  Highest 
commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  152 

F.  N.  MON  JO,  152  VV.  ‘25tl»  8t„  N.  Y. 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

M 

■ 

■ 


RAW  FURS 


NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR 

are  the  highest  in 
thocountry.  Wewill 
pay  the  highest  New 
York  cash  prices  for 
your  Muskrat,  Skunk,  Mink.  Coon,  Opossum, 
Fox  and  all  other  standard  furs  in  large  or  small 
lots.  Wo  hold  shipments  separate  on  request. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  pay  all  express 
charges.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once 
and  we  will  keep  you  fully  posted. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO.,  Dept.  A,  8  East  12th  St.,  New  York 


AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grain 
contains  about  31%  protein, 
13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk 
economically  if  you  use  bran. 
One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES 
does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of 
bran,  and  saves  $14.00  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and 
many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should 
lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders'  Hand  Book  with 
tables  and  feeding  instructions. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 


Prize  Winning  Strains. 

Yearling  Hens,  April-May  Cockerels,  White  Wvan- 
dottes.  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas.  81.50  each;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  81.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.N.  J. 


Hone's  “Bred-to-Lay” 


Choice  breeders  of 
1910  at  bargain 

R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  gE“! 

and  Cockerels;  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 

D.  R,  HONK,  (  MMfnt  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 


ROBERTSON’S  CTT  ATN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  ttiied  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  fdven  the  very  beat  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Saiiitarlnm,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvlllc,  Conn. 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID,  $8.75 

for  4  Buegy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tirea, 
$15.20.  I  manufacture  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy 
Tops  $5.50,  Shafts  $2.00,  Top  Buggies  $33,  Harness  $5. 
Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Cataloz  free.  Repair  Wheels, 

$5.50.  Wagon  Umbrella  F&as.  » ,tt.  BOOB,  Cia’U,  0* 


Poultry  for  Christmas 

and  Hothouse  Lambs. 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  8  CO..  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 

pi.EASK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Appies,  etc.  K.  B.  WOOIMFAKD,  SO*-  tireeunidi  St.,  N.  Y. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

APPLES,  PEAKS  and  all  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products. 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  goods.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

WANTFfl-Men  t0  eil**  on  State  farmers 

TV  nil  I  LU  and  take  orders  for  Agricultural 
Lime.  Address  "LIME,''  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FA  DM  UfAUTCn  -About  30  acres,  with  run- 
iHlllYl  IiHIl  I  LUi  nlng  water.  Must  be  near 
Catholic  church  and  high  school.  Will  exchange 
private  house  in  Bensonhurst,  Brooklyn,  worth 
810,900,  with  $5,000  equity.  Address  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  P.  E.  G-,  care  of  Rchal  New-Yorker. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  FOR  SALE  in  the  finest  fruit 
growing  and  trucking  section  in  tiio  world; 
fertile  soil  and  fine  climate:  also  a  beautiful  water 
front  farm  with  timber.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
Wicomico  Countv,  Maryland. 


$  19.00  More  Profit 

On  Your  Hides 


Make  100  per  ceut  profit  on  your  cow  or 
horse  hides  !  Save  50  per  cent  on  your  for 
coats  I  We  pay  the  freight,  tan  and  make 
them  to  measure,  into  warm  comfortable  fur 
coats,  for  any  member  of  your  family.  If  you 
don’t  want  the  coats  yourself  sell  them  and 
make  100  per  cent  net  profit.  A  man's  fur 
coat,  when  yon  furnish  the  hide,  will  cost  you 
only  $11.00.  ruats  are  guaranteed  mothproof 
and  waterproof  and  will  last  for  many  years. 

FREE  with  each  cow  or  lioi.se  hide  coat  or 
rol>c  made  from  hide  furnished  by  yon,  we 
will  make  you  a  present  of  a  pair  of  knit- 
lined  fur  mittens  with  horse  hide  palms. 

{send  today  for  otir  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  No.  2fi  and  find  out  all  about  our 
money  saving  methods.  Write  today. 

NATIONAL  FUR  8  TANNING  CO. 

27  Arnold  St.,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan 

Omaha  Branch,  1929  S.  13th  tit. 


WE  TAN 


Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  nnd  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gouts’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO.f 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


r 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

52  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  FOli 


R 


AW  FUR 

Let’8  get  acquainted.  Write  for  price  list. 

LOUIS  J.  KAHN 

3  and  5  \Y,  li>th  St.,  Men  York 


S 


Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers 

Our  price  list  Is  ready  and  can  be  had  lor 
theasking.  Also onr '•  Trappers’Guide,’'  which 
contains  “100  Ways  and  Means”  of  trapping 
fur  bearing  animals.  We  pay  highest  market 
prices  for  furs.  For  further  information  see  our 
price  list.  Write  today  to— 

AH UOll AMS  FUR  A  WOOL  CO., 

Fur  Merchants  Seymour,  Wit. 


Poultry  and  Stock  Farm  For  Sale. 

119  acres,  40  of  this  is  woods.  1,200  white  Leghorn 
chickens— up-to-date  houses  to  accommodate  5,000. 
Six  Jersey  cows,  2  Lulls.  3  common  cows,  5  work 
horses,  25  sheep,  1,200  bushels  of  corn  on  the  cob, 
30  tons  of  fodder  corn  in  silo,  40  tons  of  hay,  20 
tons  of  straw,  2,400  corn  stalks,  300  bushels  of 
wheat,  600  bushels  of  oats.  Up-to-date  farming 
implements  and  buildings  in  good  order.  One 
chicken  brooder  house,  with  hot  water  system  to 
accommodate  3,000  baby  chicks,  size  25x100.  Stone 
house  with  18-inch  walls,  7  rooms  and  all  city  im¬ 
provements.  Apply  to  OWNER,  Minisink  Farm 
North  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


GREAT  BARGAIN. 

300  ACRES:  34  of  a  mile  from  the  beautiful  city  of 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.;  50  acres  of  beautiful  woodland, 
250  acres  of  extremely  fertile  land,  with  a  large 
frontage  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  and 
also  large  frontage  on  macadamized  road.  Good 
size  dwelling,  and  large  barn  and  stables.  Farm 
fully  stocked  and  equipped.  Suitable  for  a  dairy 
or  stock  farm.  A  beautifnl  stream  of  spring  water 
flows  through  this  property.  Produces  an  immense 
crop  of  hay.  grain,  and  exceptionally  fine  garden 
truck,  It  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
25  cows,  6  horses,  wagons,  harness,  and  all  farming 
implements.  This  property  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Price  $30,(100;  terms  reasonable.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  owner,  F.  J.  MYERS,  49  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat 
and  all  other  raw  furs  at  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  and  “A 
square  deal  ”  to  everyone. 

— - ■—  Price-List  Free. 

M.  J.  JEWETT  8  SONS.  Dept.  29,  Redwood.  New  York. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  mako 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  In  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

Yhe  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Knew 
How  Liberally 
We  Treat  Our 


FUR 


shippers  you  would  be  one  of  them. 
Never  too  late.  Send  for  price  list 
and  ship  to 

M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

6  E.  12th  St.,  (Desk  22). 
New  York  City. 
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SPASK  Pwa 
BEHIND,  EXMAwST 


LARGE 
OIL  CUP 


HIGH  TENSION 
CABLE 


XHAUST  LEVERS 


SPRING 


EXHAUST  VALVE 
SPRING 


<oK«rue 


automatic 

CURRENT  REGULATOR 


EXHAUS 


MIXER 


MUFFLER 


BATTERY  BOX 
AND  TANK 

SPARK  COIL  IN  BOX 
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This  Engine  Sent 

Here  is  an  absolutely  free  trial 


offer  on  our  marvelous  new  gasoline 

engine.  Actually  free  to  you  on  your  own 

place  for  ten  days.  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline 

Engine,  the  marvelous  new  type  gasoline  engine  for  general  use.  The 

engine  with  the  chilled  cylinder.  The  engine  that  is  revolutionizing  the  gasoline 


engine  industry.  The  engine  so  perfect  that  we  want  you  to  try  it  free  so  that  you  may  see  how  easy  it  is  to  run.  Can  be  used  in  more  ways  than 
was  thought  possible  before  we  perfected  this  sensational  new  type  engine.  The  only  engine  today  with  a  Schmidt  process  chilled  cylinder.  It  has  all  our 
other  new  improvements  and  patents  also.  Easiest  to  run — most  powerful  and  economical.  Lightest  3  h.  p.  and  takes  up  less  room.  Needs  no  foundation. 


Send  Us  No  Money 


Best  Pump  Engine 


Just  a  request  for  a  free  trial  brings  the  engine  to  you. 

Use  it  ten  days  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  your  own. 

If  you  are  not  entirely  pleased  with  it  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Price  t°  5T°U  on  this  great  engine  if  you  want  to  keep  it.  Easypay- 
a  O  *  A  ments  if  you  want  and  longtime  credit  without  notes,  mortgages, 

or  security  of  any  kind.  This  is  our  stupendous  introductory  offer  on  the  best  engine  made.  i  ©l&F  CrWIB.  P©W0P  PlfSISt  ,  Schmidt’s  Chilled 

Five  years  guarantee  on  the  engine  and  all  parts.  We  want  everybody  who  has  any  kind  of  Cylinder  Gasoline  En- 

farm  or  shop  machinery  to  try  this  engine  while  we  are  making  this  unparalleled  introductory 
offer.  This  offer  is  now  open.  This  offer  is  so  liberal  that  you  can’t  afford  to  go  without 
an  engine.  The  terms  we  offer  are  more  liberal  than  you  can  possibly  believe  until  you  get 
all  particulars.  If  this  wasn’t  the  best  engine  made  we  couldn’t  make  an  offer  like  this. 

Nobody  could  afford  to  make  an  offer  like  this  with  any  other  engine.  We  put  every¬ 
thing  in  your  hands  to  decide.  Send  the  coupon  or  just  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  all  particulars  and  catalogs  and  valuable  book  ‘‘Howto  Use  Power.” 


FREE  COUPON 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.,  Dept.  3589,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Without  any  obligations  whatever  on  me,  send  me  (free 
and  prepaid)  your  catalogs  and  all  particulars  of  your  introductory  free  trial 
offer  on  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine,  also  your  new  book 
‘‘How  to  Use  Power  on  the  Farm.” 


Name .... 

Address 


With  Schmidt’s  Pump  Jack  you 
can  run  any  pump.  Run  all  the  pumps 
on  you  place.  You  can  move  this  engine  from  one  pump  to  another.  Two  men 
can  carry  it  around.  A  boy  can  haul  it  on  the  hand  truck. 

V 

Cylii 

gine  and  Schmidt’s  Farm  and  Shop  Equipment  you  can  fit  up  a  perfect  power 
plant  on  your  farm,  shop  or  dairy  at  very  little  cost.  Special  equipment  for  farm 
power  plants.  Special  hangers,  pulleys,  etc.,  for  farm  machinery.  You  can  run 
your  cream  separator,  churn,  butter  maker,  washing  machine,  wringer, 
mangle,  grindstone,  corn  sheller  and  fanning  mil!  from  the  same  shaft  and 
run  a  belt  out  to  the  well  and  run  a  pump  at  the  same  time. 

How  ^  is  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

A  vtt  A  farmer  and  every  owner  of  a  shop.  It 

tells  things  you  ought  to  know  for  saving  work,  time  and  money.  This  book  is 
sent  absolutely  free  to  everybody. 

If  you  like  the  engine  after  trying  it  free  you 
can  keep  it  on  easy  payments — seven  months 
to  pay  for  it  without  interest  or  security.  Send  coupon  and  we  will  tell  you  all 
the  amazing’  particulars  of  this  offer  aud  send  you  the  valuable  bock  free,  prepaid. 


Easy  Payments 


|  Send 
iFKEE 
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A  VIRGINIA  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

How  Good  Fruit  Is  Produced. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  scene  in  the  orch¬ 
ard  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Boaz,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  This  shows 
the  character  of  that  country  except  that  it  is  usually 
more  rugged,  having  beautiful  valleys  and  “coves,” 
well  watered  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills  and 
mountains.  The  trees  shown  in  the  picture  are  York 
Imperials  and  Winesaps,  12  years  old.  \Ye  have 
asked  Air.  Boaz  many  questions  about  his  orchards 
and  some  of  the  replies  will  interest  our  people. 

“This  orchard  looks  as  if  it  were  kept  in  sod.  We 
would  like  to  know  about  that  and  how  it  is  tilled  if 
at  all.” 

“It  is  plowed  and  sown  in  peas,  every  three  or  four 


per  barrel,  and  packing  10  cents  per  barrel.  Older 
trees  cost  much  more  to  gather,  as  some  of  the  or¬ 
chards  have  trees  40  feet  high  and  gathered  principally 
from  ladders.” 

“These  trees  look  as  if  they  had  grown  naturally 
without  much  pruning.” 

“The  trees  have  not  been  heavily  pruned,  as  this 
is  not  necessary  in  this  climate,  but  rather  detrimental, 
but  they  have  been  pruned  with  regularity  and  good 
judgment.  The  fruit  was  evenly  distributed  through 
the  trees.” 

“We  assume  that  you  spray  carefully.  Tell  us  what 
you  use.” 

“We  use  homemade  lime  and  sulphur  solution  for 
trees  in  dormant  state;  formula  20  pounds  lime,  20 
pounds  sulphur  and  50  gallons  water,  boiled  about  V/z 


in  1909,  5,689  barrels  without  culls  or  cider  apples ; 
in  1910,  about  7,000  barrels  not  including  cider  apples. 
The  grass  shown  in  picture  is  broom  sedge,  which  was 
cut  and  left  on  land  in  green  state.  This  is  the 
second  crop,  which  would  have  been  cut  again,  but 
would  have  knocked  off  too  many  apples.  We  shall 
cultivate  this  orchard  again  this  Fall  and  sow  in  peas 
in  June.” 

A  CROP  OF  POTATOES. 

There  has  been  quite  a  strife  on  potato  raising  in 
a  section  a  few  miles  from  here,  to  see  who  could 
raise  the  most  bushels  regardless  of  cost.  While  that 
is  all  right  in  a  small  way  for  experiments  to  see  what 
fertilizer  combinations  to  use,  it  would  not  be  profit¬ 
able  for  those  who  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  farm 


PICKING  AND  PACKING  APPLES  IN  A  VIRGINIA  ORCHARD.  Fig.  485. 


years.  We  plow  with  two-horse  plow  in  the  Fall, 
disk  with  harrow  after  sowing  fertilizer  broadcast 
about  middle  of  March,  sow  in  June  in  peas  and  cut 
about  last  of  August  with  mowing  machine  for  hay.” 

“These  trees  look  well  fed ;  what  have  they  had  to 
eat?” 

“We  use  stable  and  farm  pen  manure,  and  also  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  mixed  as  follows :  1000  pounds  of 
South  Carolina  phosphate,  400  pounds  raw  bone,  and 
220  pounds  sulphate  of  potash ;  this  mixture  applied 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre.” 

“How  many  hands  do  you  keep,  and  what  does  it 
cost  to  pick  and  pack  a  barrel  of  apples?” 

“About  40  men  picking,  packing  and  hauling  on  the 
Home  Orchards,  where  this  picture  was  taken.  In 
this  orchard  where  the  trees  are  young,  one  man  can 
pick  at  least  10  barrels  per  day,  costing  about  15  cents 


hour  in- 100-gallon  cauldron.  For  spraying  after  bloom 
drops,  I  use  self-boiled  solution,  eight  pounds  lime, 
eight  pounds  sulphur,  three  pounds  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  50  gallons  of  water.  For  late  spraying  I  use 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  three  pounds  of  copper  sulphate, 
tour  pounds  lime  and  three  pounds  arsenate  of  lead 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  I  spray  once  during  dormant 
state,  and  use  the  arsenate  in  the  first  three  sprayings 
after  dropping  of  blooms;  afterwards  leave  out  the 
arsenate  of  lead.  I  spray  my  Albemarle  Pippins  from 
six  to  seven  times  and  the  red  fruit  about  three 
times.  I  am  using  on  the  Home  Orchards  a  gasoline 
spraying  machine,  mounted  on  low-wheel  wagon ;  cost 
of  machine  without  wagon  $275.  I  have  under  my 
personal  attention,  including  my  own  orchards  of  5,000 
trees,  about  14,000  trees,  consisting  of  Albemarle  Pip¬ 
pin,  York  Imperial  and  Winesap,  which  produced 


from  the  proceeds  of  the  crop.  Some  have  used  from 
$15  to  $20  worth  of  potato  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  I 
believe  nine  seasons  in  10  here  in  western  New  York 
that  amount  will  show  a  loss  instead  of  profit.  The 
selling  price  of  the  mature  stock  alone  governs  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  that  can  be  profitably  used.  A 
careful  study  of  our  experiment  station  bulletins  will 
be  very  profitable  to  those  who  are  thinking  of  using 
a  large  amount  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  “bag  fertilizers”  as  they  are  often  called, 
and  use  them  on  all  crops,  but  have  studied  the  land 
and  know  just  about  how  many  pounds  to  use  to  se¬ 
cure  the  maximum  net  profit,  not  maximum  yield.  If 
we  could  govern  the  price  of  our  crops  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  does  the  price  of  his  wares,  we  could  then  tell 
more  about  the  amount  of  fertilizer  to  apply.  One 
could  use  much  more  and  be  sure  of  a  profit  if  he 
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could  set  the  price  of  potatoes  at  $1  per  bushel  than  if 
he  could  get  only  40  cents.  R.  N.-Y.  readers  were 
promised  a  statement  of  our  four  acres  of  potatoes, 
and  as  we  have  just  finished  digging  we  can  give  it 
now. 

The  piece  was  one-half  of  a  field  we  had  seeded  to 
Alfalfa  with  rather  poor  catch  in  1908;  was  cut  for 
hay  in  1909.  Being  very  busy  last  Fall  I  hired  my 
neighbor  to  plow  the  piece  at  $2  per  acre.  It  was  a 
hard  job  for  the  team  as  well  as  the  man,  but  was  all 
finished  in  good  shape.  Plowing,  $8 ;  harrowing  four 
times  with  double  Cutaway  two  days  at  $4,  $8;  mark¬ 
ing,  $1.50 ;  planting,  two  men  two  days,  $6 ;  40  bushels 
seed,  $0.40 ;  cultivating  and  hilling,  $10 ;  digging  at  $5 
per  acre,  $20;  one-half  ton  fertilizer  0-10-8,  $11,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  expense  of  $70.90,  or  $17.73  per  acre  with 
potatoes  in  the  cellar.  There  will  be  another  expense 
of  about  five  cents  per  bushel  to  market  them.  Our 
yield  was  767  bushels  good  potatoes  in  cellar  and  75 
bushels  with  more  or  less  dry  rot  that  will  be  boiled 
and  fed  to  chickens  and  hogs.  Figuring  these  at  40 
cents,  what  they  could  have  been  sold  for,  we  have 
$300.80.  Less  expense,  $70.90,  this  leaves  $235.90. 
This  is  considerably  less  net  profit  than  we  obtained 
in  1907  or  1908,  but  much  more  than  last  season. 

Fig.  488  shows  how  our  potatoes  have  been  planted 
for  some  years  back.  While  this  way  cost  much  more 
than  the  dropping  by  hand  and  covering  with  horse 
power,  it  is,  to  me,  worth  much  more  for  three  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  in  case  of  dry  season,  the  seed  pieces  are 
down  where  they  can  get  much  more  moisture  than 
they  would  if  planted  on  top.  Second,  there  are  no 
sunburned  ends.  Third,  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing 
before  being  dug  by  any  freezing  weather  we  may 
have.  Some  in  this  vicinity  have  lost  heavily  the  last 
two  seasons.  Our  potatoes  that  were  undug  at  the 
time  were  not  hurt  in  the  least.  Fig.  489  shows  a 
part  of  a  row  of  one  kind  that  went  over  400  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Had  the  whole  piece  been  planted  to  this 
kind  our  profit  would  have  been  much  more.  The 
yield  in  this  section  is  very  uneven,  some  getting  only 
25  bushels  good  potatoes  to  the  acre;  some  fields  are 
at  least  half  spoiled  by  the  dry  rot.  c.  I.  hunt. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE  COW  STABLE. 

Tar  Paper  and  Cinders  With  Cement. 

In  answer  to  H.  A.  J.,  Vermont,  as  to  the  best  way 
to  concrete  cow  stable,  having  had  quite  a  number  of 
years’  experience  with  cement  I  enclose  you  sketch  of 
properly  preparing  for  floor  on  wood  joist.  The  con- 


DIAGRAM  OF  FLOOR.  Fig.  486. 


traction  of  wood  plank  under  concrete  would  be  sure 
to  crack  the  floor.  In  order  to  overcome  this  the 
method  shown  in  diagram  is  used;  note  the  beveling 
of  top  of  joist;  this  not  only  gives  bearing  for  con¬ 
crete,  but  straightens  it  over  joist  to  get  raise  for 
standing  floor  space  on  top  of  joist,  2x4  or  2x6,  ac¬ 
cording  to  depth  of  gutter  that  is  wanted.  Concrete 
when  ready  for  top  coat  should  be  three  inches  over 
top  of  joist.  The  most  important  thing  is  the  tar 
paper,  and  it  should  be  done  in  the  following  way: 
First  floor  with  one-inch  boards  between  joist,  so  that 
concrete  will  come  one  inch  above  joist  and  three 
inches  thick;  level  this  off  well  and  cover  over  with 
one  thickness  of  tar  paper.  Let  the  paper  lap  three 
inches,  then  use  hot  pitch  and  cover  again  with  paper. 
The  paper  should  be  rolled  out  in  the  hot  pitch  care¬ 
fully  so  it  adheres  together.  Do  the  same  with  the 
third  layer;  then  swab  over  the  entire  floor.  See  that 
all  paper  joints  are  thoroughly  cemented  together  be¬ 
fore  applying  this  paper.  Concrete  should  be  allowed 
to  set  at  least  36  hours.  Cover  tar  paper  with  two 
inches  of  concrete  and  one-inch  top  coat,  which  should 
be  put  on  immediately  after  concrete  is  laid,  so  that 
both  will  unite  solidly  together. 

Concrete  should  be  made  of  hard  coal  steam  cinders; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  sand,  but  should  be 
mixed  one  to  four,  top  coat  one  to  two.  The  same 
plan  should  be  used  if  concrete  is  placed  on  ground. 
A  good  treatment  on  top  of  this  floor  after  top  coat 
is  thoroughly  dry  is  to  paint  over  with  two  coats  of 
asphaltum.  This  will  seal  top  water-tight.  To  paint 
top  the  floor  should  be  floated  smoothly  and  not 
troweled,  this  will  furnish  a  bond  for  the  paint.  The 
reason  for  using  cinders  is  the  great  difference  in 
weight;  if  on  ground  stone,  can  be  used.  If  used  on 
top  of  plank  floor  at  least  two  thicknesses  of  tar  paper 
should  be  put  on  top  of  plank,  and  well  pitched  before 
applying  concrete,  which  should  be  three  inches  thick. 
The  paper  should  not  be  fastened  to  plank,  as  it  is 
not  only  to  make  water-tight,  but  also  to  allow  for 
contraction  and  expansion  of  floor. 

New  Jersey.  w.  b.  rodenbaugh. 


HARD  TO  KILL  OUT  ALFALFA. 

At  your  request  I  will  give  similar  experience  to 
that  of  J.  W.  B.  of  So.  Solon,  Ohio:  I  plowed  one- 
half  acre  of  old  potato  ground  in  Spring,  1909; 
limed  and  sowed  to  Alfalfa,  with  no  nurse  crop,  no 
inoculation.  I  had  crop  in  Fall  of  Alfalfa,  weeds  and 
witch  grass,  a  disgusting  mess  for  my  first  experience. 
What  roots  there  were,  wintered  fine;  I  let  stand  till 
last  of  June,  1910,  when  everything  was  mown  off, 
the  sod  plowed  under,  disked  thoroughly  and  planted 
to  fodder  corn.  It  was  cultivated  once,  hoed  by  hand 
once.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  a  better  growth 
of  Alfalfa,  and  it  has  a  brighter,  thriftier  look  than 
before,  with  the  corn  about  four  feet  high.  I  find  on 
pulling  up  the  plants  they  come  from  the  old  roots 
ir  about  the  same  proportion  as  with  J.  W.  B.  of  Ohio. 
There  are  also  young  plants  still  coming  up.  This 
being  a  very  dry  season  with  me,  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  could  grow  at  all  under  these  conditions.  I 
supposed  when  plowed  up  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Vermont.  w.  wilder. 

In  connection  with  J.  W.  B.’s  experience  with 
Alfalfa  reappearing  after  plowing  under  (page  943), 
I  submit  mine,  as  I  have  often  wondered  how  a  stand 
ct  this  plant  could  be  got  rid  of.  I  planted  August  20, 
using  nitro-culture,  one-half  bushel  to  acre;  got  a 
good  stand.  It  did  well  until  after  January  1,  then 
mostly  heaved  out.  (Wanted  tile  draining.)  In 
Spring  I  cultivated  with  two-horse  machine,  and 
drilled  oats  with  hoe  drill;  a  lot  of  Alfalfa  in  oats.  I 
plowed  under  stubble  after  oats,  cultivated  well,  and 
seeded  to  wheat.  Alfalfa  was  in  wheat  next  year,  not 
so  much,  some  in  hay  for  two  years  following.  Last 
Spring  I  plowed  for  corn,  gave  usual  harrowings,  and 
worked  twice  with  Cutaway,  still  have  Alfalfa  in  corn. 
From  J.  W.  B.’s  account,  it  is  evident  that  the  new 
growth  was  from  old  roots,  not  seed  The  shoots  on 
undisturbed  plants  start  from  the  root  stems  as  deep 
as  six  inches  from  the  surface.  Seedling  plants  come 
single  stemmed,  shoots  from  roots  come  in  bunches. 

Newark,  Ohio.  w.  a.  i. 

Alfalfa  Will  Live  in  Massachusetts. 

Several  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  growing 
Alfalfa,  from  articles  which  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  was  advised  by  many  not  to  try  it  and  by  some  to  go 
slow,  as  Alfalfa  would  not  survive  the  Winter  in 
Massachusetts.  After  reading  all  available  Alfalfa 
literature  and  consulting  Washington  and  Amherst, 

I  decided  to  try  one-third  of  an  acre.  This  was  sown 
in  drills  August  11,  1908,  on  rather  heavy  clay  loam. 
A  large  crop  of  peas  was  taken  off  previous  to  sowing 
the  Alfalfa.  The  land  had  been  well  manured  in  the 
Spring,  the  pea  vines  were  harrowed  in  and  the  soil 
was  limed  2400  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  seed  was  not 
inoculated.  Three  and  four  large  crops  per  year  have 
been  cut,  and  always  fed  green.  Grass  has  worked  in 
between  the  rows,  also  clover,  but  the  crops  this  year 
have  been  heavy.  So  this  piece  has  gone  through  two 
Winters  and  has  survived  and  is  looking  well.  All 
sorts  of  experiments  have  been  tried  with  it.  It  has 
been  cut  close  late  in  October,  some  mulched  and  some 
left  bare.  Through  it  all  none  has  winter-killed.  In 
August,  1910,  two  more  pieces  of  half  an  acre  each 
have  been  sown,  and  both  look  well,  having  reached  a 
growth  16  inches  tall  by  November  1.  These  lots 
were  inoculated  with  “Farmogerm,”  and  weigh  one 
pound  to  the  square  foot,  root  and  top. 

Now  does  Alfalfa  winter-kill  in  Massachusetts? 
Perhaps  the  above'  experiments  are  not  conclusive, 
having  grown  only  during  two  Winters,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  from  one  of  the  largest  dairy  farms  in 
the  State  (Punkatasset  Farm)  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  especially  to  those 
who  reside  in  the  old  Bay  State:  Lot  No.  1,  area  one 
acre,  sown  June  10,  1904,  inoculated  with  culture  from 
Washington;  two  big  crops  cut  this  same  Summer, 
top-dressed  after  second  cutting  with  stable  manure. 
One  crop  of  hay  and  two  and  three  crops  grass  have 
been  taken  from  this  area  every  year.  Grass  and 
clover  have  worked  in  some ;  it  was  limed  heavily. 
From  this  acre  60  head  of  cattle  were  fed  twice  a  day 
this  past  Summer,  aggregating  36  days.  The  saving 
in  the  grain  bill  was  25  per  cent.  This  lot  has  never 
winter-killed.  Lot  No.  2,  area  one-third  of  an  acre, 
sown  August,  1908,  crop  fed  green,  doing  well,  never 
has  winter-killed.  Lot  No.  3,  area  V/3  acre,  sown 
August,  1909,  three  cuttings ;  fed  green,  not  winter- 
killed.  Lot  No.  4,  area  one  acre,  sown  August,  1910, 
was  seven  to  eight  inches  tall  on  November  1,  1910, 
doing  well. 

All  the  above  lots  were  limed,  and  are  doing  so  well 
that  Mr.  Hutchins  will  sow  seven  acres  more  next 
year.  With  the  foregoing  record,  will  anyone  hesitate 
about  sowing  Alfalfa  in  Massachusetts?  If  any  farmer 
wants  to  start  with  Alfalfa  and  is  afraid  it  will  winter- 
kill,  let  him  sow  vetch  with  it  in  late  July  or  early 
August,  then  later  plow  it  in  and  sow  rye.  From  20 
to  30  tons  of  vegetable  matter  will  thus  be  added  to 


the  soil  and  the  next  year  a  bumper  crop  of  corn 
should  be  raised.  The  vetch  should  be  sown  first, 
deeper  than  the  Alfalfa,  then  harrow  and  roll.  If 
inoculated  and  properly  manured  one  should  get  a 
wonderful  crop  to  plow  under.  It  may  not  pay  to 
plow  under  such  green  crops  where  manure  can  be 
had  in  quantity  and  for  a  low  price,  but  many  farmers 
are  so  far  from  the  cheap  source  of  supply  that  the 
above  method  might  turn  the  scale  between  success 
and  failure  in  farming.  c.  w.  Prescott. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  FARM  COMMUNITY. 

There  is  much  sympathy  expressed  in  the  papers 
these  days  for  the  farmers,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  it 
wasted.  Here,  in  this  little  town  of  Granby,  Hamp¬ 
shire  County,  Mass.,  with  a  population  of  750,  with 
206  poll  tax  payers,  while  there  are  no  very  wealthy 
farmers,  there  are  no  very  poor  ones.  The  land  in 
the  north  and  east  is  rocky,  gravelly  and  sandy,  while 
in  the  south  and  west  it  is  excellent  for  farming.  It 
was  in  this  part  of  the  town  the  world’s  record  for 
corn — 103  bushels  shelled  flint  corn  per  acre — was 
raised  this  year.  The  tax  rate  is  low,  $15  per  $1,000 
this  year;  three  years  ago  only  $10  per  $1,000.  There 
was  a  time  a  few  years  back  when  the  income  from 
six  hives  of  bees  paid  the  taxes  on  a  75-acre  farm. 
It  is  an  old  town;  there  are  living  here  now  de¬ 
scendants  of  families  who  settled  here  in  1787.  Within 
a  radius  of  two  miles  of  the  center  are  five  farms 
where  grandsons  are  running  the  old  homestead, 
men  40  years  old.  Some  of  the  small  farms  have 
been  sold  to  Canadians,  a  few  to  Poles.  Those  who 
have  business  ability  and  willing  to  work  make  good. 
I  have  in  mind  a  Canadian,  who  bought  an  old  horse 
and  wagon  and  began  to  peddle  milk  about  20  'years 
ago;  he  was  so  poor  he  had  to  pay  for  his  milk  each 
day.  He  gained,  bought  a  small  place,  sold  it  and 
came  to  town  with  a  family  of  eight  children  ;  bought 
a  small  farm,  going  in  debt  $1,500.  In  three  years’ 
time  had  paid  $1,000 ;  he  has  good  teams  now,  and 
still  peddles  milk,  buying  most  of  it.  This  man  can 
hardly  read,  yet  has  made  good.  The  town  main¬ 
tains  good  schools;  they  have  consolidated  them; 
while  not  ideal,  yet  it  is  the  best  under  conditions. 
Barges  take  them  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  to  the  center,  costing  the  town  $967  for  trans¬ 
portation  in  1908.  We  have  a  high  school  with  two 
teachers,  about  25  pupils  enrolled,  graduating  classes 
of  three  or  four  each  year,  and  as  a  usual  thing,  two 
go  to  higher  institutions  of  learning.  A  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  the  center,  where  all  attend,  a  sep¬ 
arate  chapel  building  where  evening  meetings  are 
held,  and  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  furnishes 
suppers  every  two  weeks  during  the  Winter,  at  popu¬ 
lar  prices.  Social  and  literary  entertainments  follow. 
In  this  building,  twice  a  month,  the  Grange  meets ; 
it  has  a  membership  of  90.  Ofttimes  when  some 
prominent  speaker  is  to  be  present,  it  opens  Grange 
and  the  town  is  invited  in.  There  is  also  a  hustling 
woman’s  club,  with  meetings  once  a  month.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  people  that  they  never  saw  such  a 
small  town  with  so  much  going  on. 

It  is  a  dairy  town ;  there  are  over  1,100  cows  on 
the  assessor’s  lists;  milk  sold  in  nearby  cities,  none 
shipped.  One  man  makes  a  specialty  of  buying  and 
selling  cows,  handling  over  1,200  cows  in  a  year,  and 
an  average  of  50  calves  a  week.  Many  of  the  homes 
have  steam  heat,  others  furnaces,  and  bathrooms  are 
no  curiosity ;  household  machines  down  to  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  not  the  cheap  ones  either.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  women  do  their  own  work,  and  most  of 
the  farmers  keep  only  one  hired  man  the  year  around. 
The  men  have  hay  loaders,  harvesters,  potato  planters 
and  diggers,  and  many  have  either  gasoline  or  steam 
engines  to  do  their  work.  We  do  have  trouble  in 
keeping  help;  as  we  are  only  V/2  miles  to  electrics 
and  a  five  cent  fare  to  the  city,  many  go  to  get  their 
hair  cut  and  never  come  back.  Some  pay  their  men 
every  Saturday  night,  and  as  a  usual  thing  their 
wardrobe  isn’t  worth  coming  back  after,  so  we  are 
left. 

There  is  one  farm  here  of  about  four  acres,  man¬ 
aged  and  worked  by  a  woman  who  has  made  good 
in  raising  pet  stock.  She  has  on  hand  now  about 
3,000  mice — white,  black,  chocolate,  silver,  maltese 
and  buff  colored  mice;  500  rats,  white  and  spotted, 
also  500  guinea  pigs.  Many  of  these  are  used  by  the 
medical  schools.  I  don’t  know  how  many  rabbits ;  she 
also  has  the  Japanese  waltzing  mice,  tiny  black  and 
white  spotted  ones.  A  favorite  pastime  of  these  is 
waltzing  or  spinning.  They  move  so  quickly  one 
cannot  distinguish  their  heads  or  tails.  We  have  a 
library  with  over  3,000  volumes,  open  twice  -a  week, 
and  it  is  well  patronized;  also  own  and  operate  a 
town  telephone,  with  over  50  subscribers.  On  stormy 
days  the  women  do  a  great  deal  of  visiting  by  ’phone. 
The  people  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  busy  and  a 
contented  lot.  dairyman’s  wife. 
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A  GEORGIA  SEEDLING  PEAR. 

I  am  sending  you  two  seedling  pears ;  keep  them 
and  let  them  ripen  until  they  turn  yellow  and  get  soft 
and  eat  them,  after  which  I  should  like  to  have  an 
expression  as  to  their  quality  and  merits.  The  only 
one  I  have  eaten  is  extra  good,  being  juicy,  sweet, 
spicy  and  same  texture  to  core.  It  is  a  seedling  from 
cross  of  LeConte  and  Kieffer,  and  is  an  accidental 
seedling.  Unlike  the  LeConte,  it  is  firm  to  core,  and 
unlike  Kieffer,  it  is  free  from  woody  substance  and 
does  not,  like  Kieffer,  soften  on  outside  to  point  of 
decay  while  hard  at  the  center.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  russet  apple,  but  this  may  be  because  it  grew  in 
shade  under  oak  and  mulberry  tree.  I  had  another 
seedling  from  accidental  cross,  which  was  earlier  than 
LeConte  and  quite  attractive  outwardly,  but  was  a 
choker  to  eat,  and  like  LeConte,  ripened  too  rapidly 
at  core.  The  seedling  sent  ripens  a  few  weeks  after 
LeConte,  though  I  still  have  very  many  LeContes  on 
trees.  How  large  the  pears  sent  would  grow  under 
proper  conditions,  I  cannot  say,  but  these  were  grown 
just  where  seed  came  on  land  not  broken  for  20  years, 
and  which  had  been  drawn  on  for  50  years  by  oaks 
and  other  trees.  I  am  getting  too  old  to  propagate, 
but  I  think  it  too  good  a  thing  to  be  lost. 

Georgia.  A.  w.  smith. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  fruit  received  deserves  all  the  praise 
given  it  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  flavor  was  excellent,  its 
superiority  in  texture  to  Kieffer  being  marked,  while 
there  was  more  sprightliness  of  flavor  than  with  the 
LeConte.  The  russet  color  was  attractive.  We  hope 


SMITH’S  SEEDLING  PEAR.  Fig.  487. 


this  pear  will  be  fully  tested,  as  it  would  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess  possibilities  of  marked  value.  A  specimen  of  the 
pear  is  shown  in  Fig.  487. 


DEATH  IN  THE  ELECTRIC  WIRE. 

A  fatal  accident  befell  a  farmer  in  the  truck  region 
about  10  miles  east  of  Oakland,  California,  November 
7 ;  it  was  one  of  those  accidents  that  the  dweller  in 
the  country  would  never  think  for  a  moment  would 
come  his  way.  The  like  of  it,  perhaps,  never  hap¬ 
pened  before.  We  of  California  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  that  we  are  far  and  safe  from  the  bolts  of 
lightning  that  so  often  prove  dangerous  to  life  and 
property  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  And  yet  by  this 
I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  are 
entirely  exempt  from  such  visitations,  for,  sometimes, 
in  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  State,  lightning 
has  been  known  to  have  found  its  victims.  It  is  very 
rare  that  such  calamities  occur.  But  in  the  case  I 
refer  to,  a  farmer  was  “struck”  dead  by  “artificial 
lightning” — he  never  knew  what  happened  him.  It 
came  about  in  this  way : 

F.  J.  Vargas  was  a  truck  farmer,  and  lived  a  con¬ 
tented  life  with  his  wife  and  family.  Like  all  his 
countrymen,  he  was  industrious;  his  hours  of  labor 
were  nearly  always  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve. 
On  the  morning  mentioned  above,  he  awoke  early  and 
was  about  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  when  his  wife 
noted  a  peculiar  sound  without  the  house.  It  was  of 
a  hissing  and  crackling  nature.  She  hastened  out  of 
bed  and  ran  to  the  window.  She  noticed  that  the  posts 
and  rails  of  the  chicken  yard  were  burning  in  places. 
Her  husband  was  notified  and  both  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  trouble;  the  wife  with  a  pail  of  water  and  the 
ether  empty-handed.  Coming  near  the  fence  the 
woman  hurriedly  dashed  the  water  at  a  burning  post — ■ 
she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  heap.  She  soon  recovered 
and  looking  about  saw  her  husband  prone  upon  the 
earth.  Believing  he  had  fainted  she  went  to  his  re¬ 


lief,  but  she  was  unable  to  do  anything  for  him.  Aid 
was  summoned ;  it  was  found  that  he  was  dead.  The 
woman  was  mystified.  The  cause  of  this  frightful 
occurrence  was  this :  Some  half  a  mile  away  were  the 
heavy  wires  of  one  of  the  lines  coming  from  a  power 
station  of  an  electric  power  company  hundreds  of 
miles  away  in  the  mountains.  Currents  of  high  volt- 


PLANTING  WITH  HAND  PLANTER.  Fig.  488. 


age  are  brought  to  Oakland,  San  Jose,  San  Francisco 
and  all  the  intermediate  towns  for  light  and  power 
purposes.  It  was  from  one  of  these  lines  that  a 
branch  line  extended  to  a  canning  plant  in  Vargas’ 
neighborhood.  The  wire  broke  and  fell  across  a  line 
of  barb-wire  fencing.  By  devious  and  tortuous  courses 
the  current  found  its  way  to  the  wire  netting  of  the 
chicken  yard  on  the  Vargas  premises.  Not  being  up 
in  matter  electrical  the  farmer  and  his  wife  (and  per¬ 
haps  almost  anyone  else  would  not  have  realized  any 
sooner  the  cause  of  the  fire),  did  not  know  that  there 
was  hidden  danger  in  the  fire  that  seemed  to  threaten 
all  their  buildings.  When  the  wife  threw  the  water  at 
the  post  and  received  an  electric  shock  through  the 
column  of  water,  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  wire, 
the  husband,  it  is  believed,  grabbed  the  wire  to  pull 
it  from  the  frame  woodwork.  The  current  passed 
through  his  body,  killing  him  instantly.  No  one  saw 
him  or  how  lie  acted  at  the  time  he  met  his  death. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  his  hands  were  burned  by 
the  wire.  The  wonder  is  that  the  woman  was  not 
killed  too. 

From  this  it  seems  that  no  farmer,  or  anyone  else 
tor  that  matter,  is  safe  from  personal  or  property  in¬ 


A  ROW  AS  DUG.  Fig.  489. 


jury  by  one  of  those  electric  currents.  Everyone 
having  wire  fencing  about  his  premises,  whether  near 
or  far  from  an  electric  light  wire  or  worse,  a  high 
tension  power  service,  should  take  some  means  to 
break  joints  in  the  fencing  by  establishing,  as  it  were, 
an  insulated  gap.  This  could  be  done  in  several  ways ; 
perhaps  turnstiles  would  be  about  the  cheapest,  or  a 


few  posts  set  a  foot  or  so  apart  for  the  distance  of 
several  feet.  Except  in  possibly  wet  weather,  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  the  current  finding  its  way 
to  the  wire  on  the  other  side  of  this  gap.  Even  if  it 
did,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  low  tension,  as  the  earth 
should  surely  have  conducted  the  current  to  places 
more  “congenial”  to  its  liking.  Glass  insulators  might 
be  used,  but  these  would  probably  only  become  targets 
for  the  boy  with  the  handy  rock  or  even  a  rifle. 

California.  w.  A.  pryal. 


A  NEW  FERTILIZER:  VETCH. 

The  most  successful  soil  restorer  evei  tested  in  this 
section  is  Hairy  or  Sand  vetch.  In  1905  a  worn-out 
farm  of  160  acres  was  puehased  by  the  president  of 
our  canning  company  for  the  purpose  of  growing  early 
products,  such  as  peas,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  for 
the  cannery.  The  soil  is  mainly  sand,  some  portions 
having  clay  mixed  and  others  some  black  soils,  but  all 
so- badly  reduced  in  productive  powers  as  to  merit  the 
name  “Starvation  Farm.”  His  idea  was  to  plant  such 
crops  as  would  come  off  before  hot,  dry  weather  came 
on.  The  crop  of  1906  proved  a  failure  so  far  as  the  sandy 
land  was  concerned.  The  owner,  hearing  of  Sand 
vetch  and  its  renewing  power,  and  having  a  “sandy 
farm,”  took  courage  and  invested  in  two  bushels  of 
vetch  seed,  which  was  sown  in  August  on  two  acres  of 
his  very  poorest  sand  land.  In  June,  1907,  this  was 
cut  for  hay,  and  so  well  impressed  was  he  that  he 
sowed  in  August,  1907,  25  acres,  designing  21  acres 


A  PLANT  OF  HAIRY  VETCH.  Fig.  490. 


for  corn  and  four  for  pasture.  The  mass  of  vetch  on 
the  ground  in  the  Spring  of  1906  was  so  thick  that  the 
plowing  under  was  very  slow,  and  the  corn  was  not 
planted  till  in  June.  The  season  following  was  very 
dry,  six  weeks  without  rain,  but  this  21  acres  averaged 
72  bushels  per  acre,  whereas  for  20  years  previous  the 
average  yield  had  not  been  20  bushels  per  acre. 

In  August,  1908,  he  sowed  30  acres  in  vetch,  intend¬ 
ing  12  acres  for  sweet  corn,  10  for  field  corn  and  eight 
for  potatoes.  The  yield  of  these  crops  in  1909  were 
4 Yz  tons  sweet  corn  per  acre,  90  bushels  field  corn, 
and  the  eight  acres  in  potatoes  yielded  2,000  bushels, 
an  average  of  250  bushels  per  acre.  On  1 2-5  acres 
of  this  potato  patch  the  yield  was  450  bushels.  On 
another  farm  owned  by  the  same  persons,  50  acres 
gravelly  land  was  sown  in  vetch  in  1909.  This  tract 
had  been  farmed  for  60  years  with  no  cessation,  and 
was  in  poor  condition.  In  1909  the  whole  tract  was 
turned  under,  40  acres  planted  in  corn  and  10  acres 
sown  in  Alfalfa.  They  had  never  been  able  previous  to 
this  to  get  either  clover  or  Alfalfa  to  grow,  but  this  10 
acres  made  one  of  the  very  finest  Alfalfa  fields,  and 
the  40  acres  of  corn  doubled  the  yield.  Both  farms 
are  now  largely  sown  in  vetch,  and  further  tests  will 
be  made.  I  believe  vetch  will  become  one  of  the  very 
best  restorers  of  our  worn  soils.  I  would  advise  a 
general  trial  at  least  in  a  small  way.  j.  H.  haynes. 

Indiana: 

The  American  Standard  of  Perfection  divides  fowls 
into  some  38  breeds  and  104  varieties.  From  time  to 
time  the  “standard”  type  changes  as  the  noiuts  wnicn 
go  with  utility  become  more  marked.  A  true  hen  man 
can  take  any  breed  or  variety  and  develop  it  into  the 
“Business  Hen.”’ 

When  a  farmer  starts  to  sue  a  seedsman  or  nursery¬ 
man  for  selling  impure  seeds  or  trees  not  true  to  name 
he  must  be  prepared  to  prove  that  the  damage  was  really 
caused  by  the  particular  seed,  or  that  the  trees  were  the 
identical  ones  originally  sold.  The  defendant  in  such 
a  case  will  try  to  show  tHat  the  farmer  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  goods. 
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This  Kerosene  Farm  Engine 
Will  Save  You  Money 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
le  pa  rate  piece  of  paper.] 

PEDIGREED  POTATO  SEED. 

I  notice  the  article  on  “Pedigreed 
Potato  Seed.”  I  have  been  carrying  out 
those  same  ideas  for  the  last  three  years 
on  one  variety  of  potatoes,  the  Clyde, 
and  this  year  raised  on  3%  measured 
acres  1,260  bushels.  I  enclose  a  list  of 
some  of  the  hills  saved  for  next  year’s 
planting.  You  will  notice  that  I  have 
five  or  six  tubers  to  the  hill,  grown  on 
a  single  stalk,  and  the  average  weight 
is  high.  I  beat  this  locality  for  yield 
this  year. 


No. 

Potatoes 

No. 

lbs.  In 

Stalks  to 

Average 

Weigh 

in  Hill. 

Hill. 

Hill. 

Single 

Tuber. 

6 

4% 

1 

11  1/3 

oz. 

5 

4% 

1 

1 5  1  /5 

oz. 

6 

4 

1 

10  2/3 

oz. 

5 

3 % 

1 

12 

oz. 

6 

3% 

1 

10 

oz. 

I  will  also  state  that  the  hills  were 
one  foot  apart  and  the  rows  three  feet, 
and  were  put  in  with  a  planter  so  there 
are  over  14,000  hills  to  the  acre  set  one 
foot.  Hills  that  will  yield  as  many 
pounds  as  noted  above,  mean  an  enor¬ 
mous  yield  to  the  acre,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  trying  for,  with  a  lot  of  potatoes 
true  to  type.  w.  t.  hannah. 

Maine. 


A  GRASSHOPPER  CONVENTION. 

It  seems  like  a  strange  gathering  but 
it  will  be  held  at  Greeley,  Col.,  on 
January  6,  1911.  No,  it  is  not  a  meet- 
ine  of  “hoppers,”  but  the  best  farmers 
and  entomologists  in  Colorado  will  be 
there  in  State  convention.  The  object 
is  to  find  some  way  of  fighting  grass¬ 
hoppers  effectively,  especially  as  to  de¬ 
stroying  eggs.  The  grasshoppers  are 
snreading  like  a  plague  of  Egypt  where 
Alfalfa  gains  a  permanent  ground.  They 
seem  to  go  with  Alfalfa  in  the  West 
about  as  potato  beetles  travel  where  po¬ 
tato  growing  increases.  Now  Alfalfa  is 
the  foundation  rock  upon  which  Colo¬ 
rado  farming  is  built.  For  years  the 
land  taken  from  the  raw  desert  and  irri¬ 
gated  from  the  rivers  was  thought  to  be 
inexhaustible,  but  after  many  crops  of 
wheat  or  potatoes  it  shows  signs  of 
hunger  and  must  be  fed.  Alfalfa  is  the 
great  fertilizer  for  Colorado  farms.  It 
provides  hay  to  feed  with  sugar  beets. 
Thus  farmers  can  fatten  gattle  and  sheep 
through  the  Winter  and  use  the  manure 
on  their  farms.  The  Alfalfa  soil  when 
plowed  under  makes  a  fine  seed  bed  for 
potatoes.  When  the  grasshoppers 
threaten  the  Alfalfa  fields  they  thus  en¬ 
danger  the  future  of  Colorado  farming 
as  at  present  conducted  and  every  energy 
of  those  farmers  may  well  be  devoted  to 
fighting  them.  Here  then  is  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  for  Colorado  farmers  and  scientists. 
They  will  not  sit  still  and  wait,  but  they 
will  fight.  Prof.  Johnson  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Agricultural  College,  gives  this  in¬ 
formation  about  grasshopper  eggs: 

Grasshopper  eggs  are  laid  lu  pods,  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  variety 
of  situations  are  selected.  Different  kinds 
of  hoppers  appear  to  select  different  con¬ 
ditions.  Some  kinds  lay  in  dry  locations 
where  the  soil  is  firm,  such  as  ditch  banks, 
paths  and  knolls  in  the  field.  Others  lay 
among  the  grass  roots  and  about  the  stems 
of  Alfalfa,  weeds  and  other  plants.  The 


best  way  to  hunt  for  eggs  Is  to  take  a 
shovel  and  skim  off  the  surface  of  the 
ground  about  an  inch  deep.  This  will  gen¬ 
erally  cut  the  pods  open  so  that  they  are 
easily  seen.  It  will  pay  the  farmer  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  going  over  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Pass  along  the  fences  and  over  the 
ditch  banks,  uncovering  a  square  foot  of 
earth  every  few  feet  or  a  rod.  Look  in  all 
sorts  of  locations.  Then  cross  the  fields 
several  times,  in  several  directions,  examin¬ 
ing  the  ground  all  the  way.  By  this  means 
the  infested  spots  can  be  found  and  cleaned 
out.  If  eggs  appear  to  be  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  field,  it  will  be  well  to 
plow  or  disk  it  one  or  more  times  in  late 
Fall  or  early  Spring,  preferably  both.  Deep 
plowing  will  put  the  eggs  so  deeply  under 
the  ground  that  very  few  of  the  young  will 
reach  the  surface,  even  if  the  eggs  hatch. 
Disking  and  shallow  plowing  will  tend  to 
break  up  the  pods  and  expose  them  to  the 
weather  and  the  ravages  of  birds  so  that 
they  will  be  very  largely  destroyed.  The 
most  difficult  places  to  clean  out  are  along 
the  fences  and  ditch  banks.  A  plow  may 
be  run  as  closely  as  possible  on  either 
side  of  the  fence,  and  the  strip 
between  grubbed  out.  This  means  con¬ 
siderable  work,  but  the  places  where 
such  careful  work  is  needed  are  usually 
email  and  careful  investigation  will  mate¬ 
rially  lessen  the  amount  of  labor. 

A  Potato  Contest. — A  Garden  Pro¬ 
tection  Association  in  England  offers 
prizes  to  the  members  who  can  grow  the 
largest  bulk  or  weight  of  potatoes  from 
one  pound  of  tubers.  The  planter  may 
cut  his  pound  into  as  many  pieces  as 
he  likes,  but  the  crop  must  be  planted 
and  dug  between  April  1  and  September 
27.  The  winner  this  year  cut  his  pound 
of  seed  into  56  sets  and  grew  221 J/2 
pounds  in  143  days.  The  second  prize 
went  to  a  man  who  cut  the  pound  into 
50  sets  and  grew  198  pounds.  The 
smallest  yield  was  35  pounds.  One  man 
cut  to  83  sets  but  only  grew  45  pounds. 
The  average  yield  from  one  pound  of 
seed  was  112  2-5  pounds,  or  2  2-5  pounds 
from  each  cutting  or  set.  In  another  con¬ 
test  each  planter  was  required  to  cut  his 
pound  of  seed  into  30  sets — no  more  or 
no  less.  The  best  yield  in  this  contest 
was  59l/2  pounds  and  the  average  yield 
27^2  pounds.  These  Englishmen  con¬ 
clude  that  these  results  show  that  big 
seed  pieces  are  not  necessary. 


The  Argentine  Ant.- — Bulletin  207  from 
the  California  Station  discusses  the  habits 
of  the  Argentine  ant,  an  insect  which  is 
slowly  making  its  way  through  the  State. 
As  a  household  pest  this  ant  is  a  great 
nuisance,  and  it  also  does  great  damage 
in  robbing  beehives.  In  sections  where  this 
ant  abounds  a  hunt  for  remedies  has  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Station  bulletin.  What 
is  known  as  the  “water  barrier”  is  sug¬ 
gested.  This  means  putting  the  legs  of 
tables  holding  food  into  cups  of  water. 
Pure  water  will  not  keep  out  the  Argentine 
ant,  so  enough  cresol  to  make  the  water 
milky  is  put  in.  This  plan  of  making  a 
house  “ant  proof”  will  interest  many  East¬ 
ern  housekeepers.  "The  rendering  of  a 
house  ant-proof  may  be  accomplished,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  a  level  all  around  the  house 
where  a  trough  can  be  fastened  which  can 
be  kept  filled  with  cresol  water,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  floor  is  made  ant-tight.  It 
is  even  possible  to  allow  for  vines  on  the 
house,  and  still  have  it  tight  by  allowing 
a  space  through  which  the  vine  may  grow, 
but  stuffing  it  with  cotton  to  prevent  the 
ants  climbing  up  the  stem.  A  pantry  can 
be  easily  made  ant-proof  by  a  trough  just 
above  the  top  of  the  doors  and  windows 
and  the  suspension  of  the  shelves  from  sup¬ 
ports  above  this  line.  We  have  tried  these 
troughs  under  the  most  severe  conditions 
and  they  have  proven  absolutely  effective, 
and  they  do  not  need  attention  more  than 
two  or  three  times  a  year.”  As  for  killing 
the  ants,  the  old  plan  of  punching  a  hole 
into  the  nest  with  a  crowbar  and  pouring 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon  does  not  work  so 
well  in  California.  The  soil  is  so  dry  that 
the  gas  is  soon  lost.  A  miscible  oil  like 
“Sealecide”  mixed  with  water  makes  a  good 
application.  The  various  “ant  powders”  do 
not  stop  this  Argentine  variety,  but  pyre- 
thrum,  while  fresh,  kills  the  insect.  A  so¬ 
lution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol 
painted  on  the  shelves  helps  for  a  time. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when  using 
solution  of  arsenic  and  syrup.  A  sponge  is 
saturated  with  this  poison  and  put  into  a 
large  jar  with  a  perforated  cover.  The 
ants  enter  throfigh  the  holes,  fill  them¬ 
selves  with  the  poison  solution  and  carry  it 
to  their  nests.  That  ends  them. 


Runs  on  Ordinary  Kerosene 
Puts  You  on  the  Safe  Side 
Cuts  Fuel  Cost  To  A  Fraction 

HE  “Perfection”  Kerosene  Engine  is 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the 
most  remarkable  engine  ever  built. 
People  all  over  the  world  are  writing  to  us 
about  it.  Experts  marvel  at  its  simplicity. 
With  gasoline  prohibitively  priced  due  to 
the  great  automobile  demand,  this  engine 
proves  a  big  saving  to  thousands. 

No  Other  Engine  Will  Do  What 
This  One  Does  At  Such  A 
Low  Cost  of  Operation 

How  can  an  engine  use  kerosene  if  it 
wont  work  in  the  engine?  you  ask.  There’s 
where  they  all  fall  down.  Other  engines 
are  claimed  to  use  kerosene.  But  they  can’t 
do  it  right  because  they  themselves  have  to 
convert  the  kerosene  to  use  it  at  all.  The  “Perfection” 
draws  the  kerosene  in  a  light  mist  through  the  carburetor, 
discharges  it  into  the  cylinder  vaporized.  And  the 
“Perfection”  runs  on  any  engine  fuel. 


Tremendous  Strength  and 
Wonderful  Lightness  Combined 

The  “Perfection”  Kerosene  Engine  is 
the  one  portable  farm  engine  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon.  It’s  the  lightest  engine  for  its 
strength  ever  made.  Its  equal  can’t  be 
made.  A  great  many  other  engines  of  no 
greater  strength  weigh  twice  as  much.  And 
think  of  this!  It  has  only  three  movingaparts.  Talk 
about  simplicity.  Other  engines  have  up  to  20  moving 
parts  and  need  constant  attention  for  repairs.  The  “Per¬ 
fection”  has  practically  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  It 
will  run  for  years  without  attention. 

Fuel,  oil  and  water  is  all  it  needs. 

15  Days’  Free  Trial 

Ask  Your  Dealer  Today  About  It 

We  want  you  to  try  this  marvel  of  an  engine  for  1  5  days’ 
free  trial.  We  want  you  to  see  how  it  will  lessen  your 
work  and  cut  away  cost  of  operation.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  fine  Engine  Book  showing  all  sizes 
and  styles  and  telling  about  the  15  days’  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Then  tell  him  to  send  a  “Perfection”  to  your  farm  for 
you  to  test  thoroughly  on  your  work.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  "Perfection”,  write  to  us  at  once  for  our 
Free  Engine  Book  and  all  particulars  and  we’ll  takccarc  of 
your  case  direct  if  necessary.  You’ll  do  yoursqfi  ft  (,'qqd 
turn  by  writing  for  this  book  today. 


The  Record-Breaking 

PERFECTION 

Farmer’s  Great  Kerosene  Engine 

Dealers*  'reTrit0TIca  are  Closing  every  hour.  We  may  be  able  to  let 
you  have  your  territory  provided  you  write  us  at  once. 
This  marvelous  engine  is  going  like  wild  fire — and  we  are  getting  hundreds  of 
inquiries  to  turn  over  to  dealers  all  the  time. 

Caille  Perfection  Mctor  Company, 

211  Second  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 
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“New  Modern” 
CARRIERS 

(Litter — Feed— Platform) 

and 

“New  Modern” 
STANCHIONS 

are  the  most  practical  and  up- 
to-date  time  and  labor  savers. 
Should  be  in  every  stable. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves. 


-i OUR  COMPLETE  LINE  CONSISTS  OF- 


Litter,  Ensilage,  Platform  and  Merchandise  Carriers ;  Steel  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Water  Basins  with  Covers,  Feed  Mangers,  Stable  Venti- 
latois,  Adjustable  Steel  Gates,  Hog  Troughs  and  Galvanized  Tanks. 


READ  WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY. 

“Shall  install  in  other  buildings.” 
“ See  none  other  I  like  so  well.” 

“ Most  labor-saving  machine  on  my 
farm.” 

‘  “Don't  see  how  we  got  along  with¬ 
out  it” 

We  Equip  Stables  Completely 

All  our  goods  are  made  of  the  very 
best  materials  by  workmen  who  take 
pride  in  their  work.  With  ordinary 
usage  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Plans  Made  Free  of  Charge 

Write  now  for  our  new  free  Catalog 

Glor  Bros.  8  Willis  Mfg’.  Co. 

63  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
“  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN” 
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Thousands  Of  Country  Homes  Are  Saved  From  Fire  Loss  By  Telephone. 

Galloping  on  Horseback  to  Rouse  the  Neighbors  Takes  Precious  Time. 

It’s  the  Work  of  Only  a  Minute  by  Telephone 

Rouses  the  Neighbors  for  Fire — Warns  the  People  of  Thieves — Tells  You  the  Markets  Daily — Calls  the  Doctor  Quickly 
—Lets  You  Visit  While  it  Rains — Tells  the  Weather  Forecast — Summons  your  Harvest  Laborers — Saves  You  Countless 
Errands. 

A  Dean  Telephone  in  Your  Country  Home  Costs  Only  lc  a  Week. 

Every  Country  Home  Will  Soon  Have  a  Telephone;  Over  500,000  Miles  of  Farm  Telephone  Wires  Now  in  Use  in  U.S. 

Let  a  Dean  ’Phone  Do  It  for  You.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Plan. 

Address-THE  DEAN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  1205  TAYLOR  STREET,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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BURNING  OUT  BIG  STUMPS. 

Much  has  been  written  about  clearing 
land  of  stumps.  We  are  told  to  plow 
out  by  using  dynamite.  Others  advise 
us  to  dig  around  them,  cut  off  the  roots, 


THE  RURAI>  NEW-YORKER 

70  cents’  worth  of  gasoline,  which  was 
$2.60  for  each  stump,  and  is  is  probably 
a  fair  statement  of  what  it  costs  to  burn 
up  these  big  stumps.  As  compared  with 
dynamite,  it  is  said  that  to  remove 


Budded  and  Seedling  Peaches. 

Last  Spring  I  planted  about  250  peach 
trees,  and  now  And  some  that  have  sent 
out  shoots  a  little  below  where  they  were 
budded,  and  some  right  on  the  bud.  Shall 
I  have  to  pull  them  out  and  replace  by  new 
trees  or  should  I  let  them  grow?  If  I 
should  let  them  grow  instead  of  replacing 
what  results  might  I  get?  Will  not  a  peach 
tree  grown  from  its  seed  without  budding 
produce  good  fruit?  Why  is  budding  prac¬ 
tical  ?  D.  c. 

Montville,  N.  J. 

The  shoots  from  below  the  bud  will  pro¬ 
duce  seedlings.  Most  of  them  will  prove 
inferior  and  of  no  value.  Cut  or  nip  them 
off  and  let  those  from  the  bud  form  the 
tree,  or  let  them  grow  and  next  June  bud 
on  this  growth  with  the  varieties  you  want. 


BURNER  FOR  DESTROYING  STUMPS.  Fig.  491. 


and  leave  them  to  decay,  while  another 
class  of  workmen  recommend  a  stump 
puller,  of  which  there  are  dozens  of 
different  kinds.  Some  of  these  pullers 
are  located  at  a  central  point,  with  steel 
cables  reaching  out  to  the  stump.  Then 


such  a  stump  as  is  mentioned  above  and 
do  a  thorough  job  would  require  for 
powder  alone  $3.25,  with  the  additional 
cost  of  putting  in  the  powder  and  filling 
the  hole  after  the  stump  had  been  blown 
out.  It  is  considered  by  those  who  have 


Garden  Soil  Too  Rich. 

I  have  a  garden  in  which  the  soil  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  productive,  but  everything 
planted,  such  as  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
radishes,  go  to  tops.  Although  they  grow 
very  high,  they  do  not  produce  any  vege¬ 
tables.  What  is  the  cause  and  what  shall 
I  do  to  bring  results?  C.  u.  L. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

The  soil  of  this  garden  is  too  rich — con¬ 
tains  too  much  nitrogen.  This  forces  the 
plants  to  make  a  great  growth  of  stem  and 
leaf,  but  not  of  fruit  or  seed.  Do  not  use 
any  more  manure  for  a  year,  but  use  wood 
ashes  or  a  mixture  of  ground  bone  and 
potash. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  BURNING.  Fig.  492. 


either  by  means  of  horse  power  or  in 
some  cases  with  a  small  donkey  engine, 
this  steel  cable  is  pulled  in  over  a  wind¬ 
lass  of  such  power  that  the  stump  is 
pulled  out  to  one  side.  Other  pullers 
operate  by  lifting  the  stump  straight  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  tremendous  force, 
applied  usually  by  horse  power  at  the 
end  of  a  long  lever.  A  new  method  of 
clearing  land  has  been  practiced  for 
some  time  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Bulletin  93  of  the  Washington 
Experiment  Station.  This  is  a  scheme 
for  burning  the  stump  rapidly  where  it 
stands.  The  burner  used  in  this  work  is 
shown  at  Fig.  491.  It  consists  of  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  usually  of  1^2  horse  power. 
It  has  a  13-inch  fly  wheel  adjusted  to  run 
650  revolutions  per  minute.  This  oper¬ 
ates  on  a  circular  fan  or  blower,  which  is 
attached  to  a  patent  wind  distributer 
capable  of  operating  five  lines  of  hose. 
At  the  end  of  each  line  of  rubber  hose 
a  blowpipe  of  metal.  The  mode  of 


used  this  blower  for  these  big  stumps 
and  under  the  conditions  of  the  land  the 
burner  is  the  most  desirable  plan  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them.  It  not  only  removes 
the  stumps,  but  destroys  too,  a  great 
advantage  over  other  methods. 


Gas  Tar  for  Moles.— I  have  noticed 
that  moles  avoid  the  tarred  corn  in  the  hills. 
I  tarred  corncobs,  chips,  and  stones  well 
with  gas  tar  and  placed  them  about  a 
foot  below  the  surface,  so  roots  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  tar  and  have  no 
trouble  for  several  years  with  moles  and 
grubs  in  my  melons,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
etc.  R.  T. 

Fire  Kindi.ers.— A  writer  in  the  Galves¬ 
ton  News  gives  the  following  advice  to 
the  maniacs  who  pour  kerosene  on  the 
kindling  to  start  a  stove  fire  :  “Fill  a  tin 
can  (any  old  vegetable  can  will  answe- 
with  wood  ashes  and  saturate  it  with  coal 
oil.  In  making  the  fire  place  about  a  big 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  among  the  kind¬ 
ling,  then  apply  a  match.  It  will  not 
blaze  until  the  lighted  match  is  applied, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  an  explosion.  I 
have  known  this  to  be  used  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  safest  and  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coal  oil  I  have  ever  known  ” 


When  You  Buy  a  Piano 


you  want  to  know  you  are 
getting  the  best  for  your  money 
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Sent  To  You 


When  you  buy  a 
“Cornish  ”  you 
get  full  piano 
value  —  nothing 
added  for  the 
protection  of  dealers. 

For  A  Year’s  Free  Trial 


Cornish  Pianos,  for  real 
merit,  are  unexcelled 
by  any  other,  what-, 
ever  the  price, 
or  name,  or 
reputation. 


Must  prove  their 
superior  value 
over  all  others  by 
home  tests  or  we 
pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  We 
will  place  a  piano 
In  your  home, 
freight  paid 
If  you  wish,  at 
rock-  bottom 
factory  price, 
upon  terms  of 
your  own 
choice,  giving 
you  1  year  to  test 
the  Instrument 
before  you  need 
decide  to  keep  it 
and  we  give  you 
a  Bond  of 
Indemnity 
which  holds  us  to 
this  offer  and  also 
Insures  instru- 

Three  Tears*  Credit,  Tf  Needed, 

On  This  BABY  GRAND  defect  for  25  years. 

Send  For 

The  New 

CORNISH 

BOOK 

The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  issued 
—it  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  you 
buy  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
book  is  yours  for 

WrftpfnrUnnw  Save  One-thtrd— Buy  On  The 

wntef  or  it  now.  COBNISH  PLAIN  -Easy  Terms 

Washington,  New  Jersey 
jOVI  Established  Ovsr  SO  Ysars 


Write 

to-day. 


Catalan 

Free 

With 

Full 

Infor¬ 

mation 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

starts  and  runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

No  other  machine  CAn  do  it  success- 
fullyfor  lack  of  original  patents  own¬ 
ed  by  us.  No  twist  motion  in  our 
drive.  No  belt  or  switch  ne¬ 
cessary.  No  batteries  what 
every  for  make  and  break  or 
Jump-spark.  Water  and  dust- 
proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co., 
Ill  Harold  St.  Fendleton(Ind. 
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operation  is  to  bore  holes  into  the  stump, 
so  arranged  that  they  will  meet  at  the 
center  and  form  a  system  of  ventilation 
to  blow  fire  through  the  stump.  For¬ 
merly  these  auger  holes  were  made  by 
hand,  but  there  is  now  an  adjustment  to 
the  engine  which  holds  the  auger  so  that 
the  operator  uses  the  power  of  the  engine 
to  bore  into  the  stump. 

The  plan  of  working  is  to  start  a  fire 
in  each  auger  hole  by  using  live  coals 
of  wood  or  kindling.  This  being  done 
the  blowpipes  attached  to  the  lines  of 
hose  are  fitted  into  these  holes  and  the 
engine  starts.  The  result  is  a  fierce 
draught  blowing  upon  the  fire,  which  fans 
it  to  a  blaze  inside  the  stump,  and  by 
using  good  judgment  and  keeping  up  the 
fire  the  stump  is  consumed  even  down 
below  the  ground.  Some  judgment  is 
required  in  running  this  blower,  but  it  is 
said  that  when  an  operator  knows  how 
to  do  the  work  rapid  progress  will  be 
made.  The  record  is  given  where  two 
green  stumps  were  burned.  One  was  five 
feet  in  diameter  at  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  22  feet  around  the  base  at 
the  surface.  It  had  12  large  roots.  The 
other  was  slightly  smaller,  with  eight 
roots,  but  they  were  burned  completely 
off  in  12  hours  (see  Fig.  492).  The  20 
roots  of  the  two  trees  were  burned  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  so  that  the  plow 
would  go  over  them.  The  cost  to  do  this 
work  was  30  cents  an  hour  for  labor  and 


A  Victor 
for  Christmas 


Victor  II 
$32.50 

Other  styles 
$10  to  $100 


1  ' 
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D  on’t  let  this  Christmas  go  by 
without  getting  a  Victor  or  a 
Victor-Victrola. 

It  will  bring  more  joy  and  enter¬ 
tainment  than  anything  you  can  give. 

It  gladdens  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  alike,  not  only  at 
Christmas  time,  but  all  year  around. 

No  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  to  play  it.  The  Victor 
plays  itself  and  everybody  shares  in  enjoying  its  melody  and  fun. 

Don’t  miss  the  pleasure  of  a  Victor  or  a  Victor-Victrola  in  your 
home.  Make  Christmas  a  real  Christmas.  See  to  it  that  there’s  a  Victor 
in  your  home  when  Christmas  day  rolls  around,  and  everybody  will  be  the 

happier  and  brighter  for  it.  ,T.  Tf 

Go  today  to  the  nearest  Victor  dealer  s  and  hear  the  Victor.  If  you 
don’t  know  who  he  is,  just  send  us  the  coupon  in  the  corner  of  this  advertisement 
and  we’ll  tell  you  his  name  and  address. 

We’ll  also  send  you  the  handsome  Victor  catalogs  showing  the  different 
styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victor-Victrola,  and  giving  a  complete  list  of  Victor 
Records.  Then  you  can  pick  out  any  selections  you  want  to  hear  and  the  dealer 
will  gladly  play  them  for  you. 

And  if  you  want  to  buy  a  Victor,  he  will  sell  it  to  you  on  easy  terms  that 
will  never  worry  or  embarrass  you. 

Victor  Double-faced  Records  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  Victor 
Single-faced  Records.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  price.  Bhy  double-faced  if 
the  combination  suits  you. 


Victor-Victrola  X 
$75 

Other  styles  $100,  $150,  $200,  $250 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  20th  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


New  Victor  Records  are 
on  sale  at  all  dealers 
on  the  28th  of 
each  month. 


And  be  sure 
to  hear  the 

Victor-Victrola 


To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor 
Records. 
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THE  RUDLAL  NEW-YORKER 


L/LWinljji  10, 


DWARF  TREES  AS  FILLERS. 

O.  J.  B.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. — On  page  1023 
II.  E.  Van  Deman  gives  a  planting  plan  for 
an  orchard  showing  permanent  trees  and 
fillers.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of 
having  dwarf  trees  for  fillers,  setting  at 
first,  say,  12%  feet  apart,  or  just  half  the 
distance  shown  in  that  plan? 

Ans. — There  would  be  room  for  dwarf 
apple  trees  for  a  few  years  between 
standard  trees  set  25  feet  apart,  but  they 
would  need  to  be  taken  out  within  10 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would 
pay  very  well  in  that  time.  The  cost  of 
the  trees  would  be  much  more  than  if 
standard  trees  were  planted.  It  would 
be  better  to  set  the  orchard  of  standard 
trees  20  feet  apart.  This  would  place 
108  trees  on  an  acre  instead  of  69,  and 
the  permanent  trees  would  be  40  feet 
apart  after  the  last  thinning  was  done, 
which  would  be  at  25  years  or  more 
from  planting,  leaving  27  to  the  acre. 
In  some  soils  this  might  be  too  many 
to  leave  to  attain  their  full  development. 
I  do  not  say  that  dwarf  apple  trees  are 
not  a  commercial  success,  because  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  paid  in  some 
cases,  but  judging  from  what  I  have 
seen  I  think  they  are  far  better  suited  to 


PICKING  AND  PACKING  APPLES. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  it  costs  to  pick 
and  pack  a  barrel  of  apples,  and  what  is 
considered  a  good  day’s  work?  J.  m. 

New  York. 

We  paid  our  men  this  year  15  cents  a 
barrel  for  picking  apples.  Some  of  the 
growers  pay  by  the  day.  For  hobo  help 
where  kept  and  boarded  $1.50  per  day ; 
for  home  help,  that  board  themselves,  $2.50 
and  up.  Packing,  10  cents  a  barrel ;  pick¬ 
ing  and  packing,  25  cents  per  barrel.  An 
average  day’s  picking  would  be  from  15  to 
30  barrels.  The  best  day’s  picking  I  ever 
had  was  52  barrels.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
better  record  around  here. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  delos  tenny. 

I  always  hire  my  apple  picking  done  by 
the  day.  I  usually  pay  $1.50  a  day.  The 
number  of  barrels  a  man  would  pick 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  variety  and 
size  of  trees.  I  have  had  men  pick  25 
barrels  a  day  on  very  full  trees  and  large 
apples.  I  think  of  ordinary  picking  a 
good  picker  will  average  from  12  to  15 
barrels  a  day,  and  handle  the  fruit  care¬ 
fully.  I  think  the  cost  of  packing  right 
would  be  from  eight  to  10  cents  per  barrel ; 
that  also  would  depend  largely  on  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit.  One  day  this 
week  four  of  us  packed  74  barrels  and 
did  it  right.  j.  h.  Barclay. 

New  Jersey. 

We  reckon  it  costs  25  cents  a  barrel  for 
picking  and  packing  apples.  With  us,  the 
man  who  packs  does  nothing  else,  he 
needs  five  pickers  to  keep  him  going.  Or¬ 
chard  hands  are  paid  by  the  day  of  10 
hours.  Packers  get  $2.50  to  $3 ;  pickers, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  As  to  the  number  of 


EUREKA  SILAGE  CORN  IN  CONNECTICUT.  See  Page  1140. 


small  places,  such  as  town  or  city  lots, 
where  several  varieties  could  be  grown 
on  a  limited  space,  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Black  Ben  Apple. 

J.  H.  B.,  Morganville,  N.  </. — I  would 
like  to  have  an  opinion  regarding  the  Black 
Ben  Davis  apple,  its  growth  and  quality. 
Is  the  Black  any  improvement  upon  the  or¬ 
dinary  type,  and  in  what  way? 

Ans. — The  Black  Ben,  as  it  is  now 
called  by  the  introducers  and  others,  is 
the  best  of  the  Ben  Davis  class.  It  is 
not  really  better  in  quality  than  the  old 
variety,  but  it  is  as  large  and  as  good  a 
bearer,  and  very  deep  red,  without  any 
striping,  and  very  attractive  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  being  grown  quite  extensively 
all  over  the  country,  and  wherever  that 
grade  of  apple  sells  it  brings  the  highest 
price  of  its  class.  The  buyers  in  the  Far 
West  really  call  for  it,  so  I  found  by 
talking  with  the  growers  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  during  my  trip  through  that 
country  this  Fall,  and  they  pay,  a  good 
price  for  it.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
public  will  take  such  a  poor  flavored 
apple  when  there  are  better  ones  to  be 
had.  However,  it  keeps  fresh  and  takes 
the  eye  of  the  buyer,  even  if  the  final 
consumer  is  disappointed  when  he  eats 
it.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  little  the 
average  consumer  knows  about  what  is  a 
really  good  apple  flavor. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 


Tall  Cornstalks. 

The  field  corn  I  planted  on  the  old  mill- 
dam  bottom  all  went  to  stalk ;  shot  up  like 
a  boy  of  14.  No  ears  to  speak  of,  but 
the  stalks  averaged  12  feet,  with  several 
13  feet  and  one  13  feet  six  inches. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  E.  p. 

That  is  what  you  might  expect  in  an 
old  swamp  or  mill  pond.  Such  soils  are 
well  supplied  with  nitrogen,  but  lack  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  The  nitrogen  drives 
the  corn  to  leaf  and  stalk,  but  does  not 
make  good  ears.  Wood  ashes  or  potash  and 
bone  used  on  such  soil  will  “balance” 
the  nitrogen  and  make  grain. 


barrels  that  can  be  packed  in  a  day  much 
depends  on  conditions,  size  of  apples  and 
quality  and  character  of  orchard.  An  or¬ 
chard  on  a  steep  mountainside  is  slower 
work  to  handle  than  one  on  the  level. 
Some  years  apples  have  many  more  “culls” 
than  others,  which  means  slower  work. 

Virginia.  Walter  whateley. 

Most  of  the  apples  picked  here  are 
picked  by  the  bushel ;  the  price  is  usually 
four  cents  per  bushel  or  12  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel.  The  cost  of  barreling  will  vary  from 
eight  to  15  cents  per  barrel,  according  to 
how  well  the  work  is  done,  and  according 
to  the  grade  of  fruit  being  packed.  We 
have  had  125  bushels  picked  in  one  day 
by  one  man.  One  of  our  neighbors’  boys 
two  years  ago  picked  50  barrels  in  one 
day,  but  above  is  very  exceptional.  The 
average  day’s  work  is  probably  about  GO 
to  75  bushels.  b.  j.  case. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  average  cost  of  picking  apples  when 
done  by  the  job  is  about  10  cents  per 
barrel,  much  the  same  for  packing,  but  price 
varies  above  and  below  this  according  to 
size  of  trees  or  quality  of  crop.  The  pick¬ 
ing  is  generally  done  by  the  day,  with 
common  labor,  while  packing  should  be 
done  by  experts.  Eighty  bushels  is  as 
much  as  I  have  known  a  man  to  pick  in 
a  day,  and  40  or  50  is  considered  a  good 
day’s  work  in  good  picking.  Scooting  them 
into  barrels  over  a;  slide  sorter  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  packing  here.  One  of  our 
neighbors  picked  his  entire  orchard  in  one 
half  day  and  then  only  had  one-half  bush¬ 
el  of  apples.  lie  did  not  take  as  much 
time  as  that  spraying  it.  L.  j.  post. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

It  is  usual,  with  buyers  and  handlers  of 
apples,  to  figure  15  cents  per  barrel  as  the 
cost  of  packing,  and  10  cents  per  barrel 
as  the  cost  of  picking.  Experience  has 
shown  me,  however,  that  in  a  case  of  good  j 
apples  and  well  loaded  trees,  these  figures  I 
are  high.  I  had  one  gang  of  men  this 
year,  which  packed  1,900  barrels  at  a  cost 
of  11  cents  per  barrel,  and  another  gang, 
packed  during  one  week,  at  a  little  less 
than  10  cents  per  barrel.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  picking  can  be  done  for  seven 
cents  or  eight  cents  per  barrel.  I  con¬ 
sider  50  bushels  per  man  as  a  fair  day’s 
icking,  and  yet  there  are  men  here  who 
ave  picked  120  to  130  bushels  in  a  day, 
working  as  long  as  they  could  see  and 
stopping  just  long  enough  to  eat.  We  fre¬ 
quently  hear  of  these  large  records  being 
made,  and  such  quantities  can  only  be 
reached  by  experts.  In  general,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the 
fruit,  which  needs  careful  handling,  I 
would  prefer  a  smaller  quantity  picked 
with  greater  care,  even  at  a  higher  price. 
The  cost  of  barrels  here  for  several  years 
past,  has  been  about  35  cents.  This  year 
we  have  had  a  special  barrel  made  for  our 
own  fruit,  from  selected  staves,  and  with 
two  extra  quarter-hoops,  at  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  believing  that  the  difference  iu 
the  strength  and  appearance  of  the  pack¬ 
age  will  enable  us  to  secure  better  prices 
for  the  fruit.  c.  j.  tyson. 

Pennsylvania. 


Icocks 

PLASTERS 


The  World’s  Greatest 
External  Remedy, 


Pains  in  the  Back 

Allcock's  Plasters  have  no  equal. 
Strengthen  Weak  Backs 
as  nothing  else  can. 


Pains  in  the  Side 

Allcock's  Plasters  relieve  promptly 
and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  side  and  restore  energy 


Allcock's  is  the  original  and  genuine  porous  plaster. 
It  is  a  standard  remedy,  sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  Apply  wherever  there  is  Pain. 

When  you  need  a  Pill 

TAKE  A  Brandrettrs  Pill  (Est  1752.) 

For  CONSTIPATION,  'BILIOU8NE8S,  HEADACHE,  DIZZINES8, 
INDIGESTION,  Etc.  Purely  Vegetable. 


Electric  Lights  make  the  brightest,  safest, 
cleanest  and  most  reliable  lighting  system 
known  lor  farms  and  country  homes.  The 
Dayton  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  are  low  in 
cost,  easy  to  install,  cost  almost  nothing  to 
operate.  Give  you  better  lights  than  most  city 
people  enjoy.  Write  today  for  complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing  outfits,  fixtures,  etc. 

DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  OO. 

231  8t.  Clair  8treet  Dayton,  Ohio  I 


Patented 
Oct.  fi,  1908 


FRUIT  GROWERS  FAVORITE  SAW 

IS  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  TREE  PRUNER  EVER  INVENTED 

Because  it  saves  time  and  labor  and  is  so  easy  to 
handle.  It  is  made  with  a  15-inch  draw  cut  blade 
ami  has  a  7  or  8  foot  handle. 

Write  today  for  Descript i re  Circular  and  Prices. 

FRUIT  GROWERS  SAW  COMPANY,  Scottsville,  New  York. 

PEACH  TREES 

FALL  19  10  SPRING  1911 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 

HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


SPRAYING 
Guide  Free 


Send  to-day  for  the  new  edition,  a 
complete  Manual  on  Spraying.  Tells 
you  what  sprays  to  use  and  when— how  to 
prepare,  and  much  general  information. 
Handsomely  printed  and  a  book  of  real  value. 
There  is  a  copy  for  you  free  if  you’ll  send  lor  it. 

HURST  SPRAYERS 
on  Free  Trial 

On  free  trial — means 
just  what  it  says— no 
l money  in  advance — no 
'  bank  deposit — 6liipped 
to  you  at  dealers’  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  We  pay  the 
freight  and  guarantee 
■  sprayers  five  years. 

!  Here  is  the  new  Hurst 
| four-wheel  traction  or¬ 
chard  sprayer — one  that 
does  develop  and  maintain  high  pressure  In 
driving  from  tree  to  tree  without  hand  labor. 
Will  dothc  work  of  a  gasoline  outfltat  much  less  cost. 
Ask  for  book  showing  complete  line  of  sprayers. 

H.  L.  HURST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
2819  North  Stroet,  Canton,  Ohio 


RAW  FURS 


NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR 

are  the  highest  in 
thecountry.  We  will 
pay  the  highest  New 
York  cash  prices  for 

four  Muskrat,  Skunk,  Mink,  Ooon,  Opossum, 
i’ox  and  all  other  standard  furs  in  large  or  small 
lots.  We  hold  shipments  separate  on  request. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  pay  all  express 
charges.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once 
and  we  will  keep  you  fully  posted. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO.,  Dept.  A ,  8  East  12th  St.,  New  York 


R 


HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 

AW  FUR 

Let’s  get  acquainted.  Write  for  price  list. 

LOUS  J.  KAHN 
3  and  5  W.  19th  St.f  Now  York 


S 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  the  leading  and  money  making 
varieties  ready  to  ship  now.  D.  RODWAY,  Hartly.Del. 


Ffir  Qq Ip  Choice  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed  Pota- 
rui  OalG  toes  80  cts.  per  bu.  Order  now  to  be 
shipped  later.  Reference— State  Bank,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.  GEO.  D.  SPRAGUE,  Covert,  N.  Y. 


THE  HAMILTON  RESERVOIR 
ORCHARD 
HEATER 


Positive 
the  most 
eff  e  c  t  i  v  e 
heater  be¬ 
cause  of  its 
REGULATED 
FIRE.  Many 
other  points  of  superiority 
Write  for  our  RED  BOOK  on  orchard 
heating  free.  Tells  you  how  best  to  smudge. 

HAMILTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


TRAPPERS  AND  HUNTERS. 

Furs  are  high.  A  fact  which  you  are  all  probably  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  But  the  question  is,  Are  you  getting 
highest  market  value  for  yours  ?  Remember  we  do  not 
charge  any  commission;  pay  all  express  charges;  will 
hold  your  goods  separate  for  approval  of  our  valuation, 
when  requested,  and  if  not  satisfactory  will  return  and 
pay  all  charges.  Don’t  you  think  we  are  entitled  to  a 
trial  shipment  on  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  1  For 
further  information  write  for  our  free  price  list  and 
Trappers'  Guide.  Make  us  a  trial  shipment  today. 

Abrohams  Fur  A  Wool  Co.,  For  Merchants,  Seymour,  Wis. 


Means  $$$  to  You. 

There’s  good  money  In  trapping 
Fur  News  Magazine  tells  how  to 
trap,  hunt,  handle  furs;  make  scents 
and  snares;  about  markets,  ju  ices 
and  everything  you  ought  to  know  to  make  trapping  pay.  Good 
stories, to#.  S«  nd  25c.  forSmos.  t:ial  subscription  and  get  PllEK 
64-pago  i  Initiated  Trappers’  Guide,  giving  valuable  n  ereis 
and  methods.  Fur  News  Pub.  t’o.,  48  W,  241b  St.,  New  York. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Ilorse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  York 
Exporters 
Handle 
More  ; 


FURS 


than  all  the  rest  of  the  U.  S.  We  are 
one  of  them  and  want  your  furs.  Send 
for  price  list  and  ship  to 

>1.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co.. 

C  E.  12th  St.  (Desk  22) 

New  York  City 


1910. 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


the  Friend 

F  armer 

Wjfp 

H  H  T  Here  are 

w  W  AJL  Some 

of  My 
Favorite 
“Stunts”: 

Running 

— Com  Shellers 
— Fanning  Mills 
— Washing  Machines 
— Churns 

— Cream  Separators 
— Grindstones 
— Drag  Saws 
— Spray  Pumps 
—Bone  Cutters 
— Watering  Gardens 
—Home  Electric  Light 
Plants 

—Feed  Choppers 
— Polishing  Wheels 
— Printing  Presses 
—Clipping  Machines 
— Bilge  Pumps 
—Water-Supply  Sys* 
terns 

— Washing  Buggies, 
Windows,  etc. 

Farm  Pump  Engine 
Running  Washer,  Separator  and  Pump 

I  am  a  mighty  good  friend  of  the  Farmer  and  his  Wife. 

I’m  the  Silent  Partner  of  the  farm  and  I  work  without  pay,  for  a  lifetime.  I’ll  tackle  any  task  that  comes 
my  way.  I’m  so  chock  full  of  Power  that  I’ve  got  to  keep  busy. 

I’m  the  Handy  Man  that  helps  the  wife  —  the  mother — do  the  very  hardest  work. 


Engine  Turning  Grindstone 


r 

r/A  -  *  * 


1H 


When  Washday  comes,  I’m  on  the  job,  running  the 
washer  and  wringer  and  pumping  the  water,  besides.  I  run 
the  cream  separator.  I  churn  the  butter.  The  busier  I  am 
the  better  I  like  it. 

When  I’m  not  helping  the  women  folks  you’ll  find  me 
helping  the  men.  I  run  the  fanning  mill,  the  feed  cutter,  the 
wood  saw,  the  cider  press,  etc.  I  even  turn  the  grindstone. 

I  run  any  kind  of  hand-power  or  foot-power  machine  that 
is  ever  used  on  the  farm.  I’m  a  star  performer  at  pumping. 

I  can  pump  800  to  1,000  gallons  per  hour  and  keep,  it  up 
all  day  long  without  getting  overheated.  I  hook  up  to  a 


pump  in  less  than  no  time  and  need  no  cement  foundation — 
no  belts,  no  pump  jacks,  no  arms,  no  anchor  posts,  tanks 
or  towers.  I’ll  run  outdoors,  in  a  snowstorm,  as  well  as 
under  a  roof. 

I  worked  in  Labrador  last  winter,  when  it  was  40  de¬ 
grees  below  zero. 

The  coldest  weather  can’t  knock  me  out — I  simply  refuse 
to  freeze.  Believe  me,  I’m  worth  while. 

I  can  save  so  much  time,  work,  wages  and  worry  that 
you  and  your  folks  will  wonder  how  you  ever  managed  to 
run  the  place  without  my  assistance. 


Engine  Running  Fanning  Mill 


On  Exhibition 
at  Leading 
Dealers 

We  have  a  very  im¬ 
portant  proposition 
for  imple  m  e  n.t 
dealers  in  terri¬ 
tory  where  we  are 
not  represented,  I 
ASK  FOR  TERRI- 
TORY.  Be  quick! 


Let  Me  Help  You  Run  the  Farm! 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 


Woman’s  and  Man’s  Greatest  Work  Saver 


The  success  of  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 
is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  gasoline  engines.  We 
worked  on  this  engine  for  years  before  we  sprung  the  sur¬ 
prise.  It  took  the  farmers  off  their  feet  when  we  showed 
them  what  we  had.  This  engine  is  different  from  anything 
ever  known.  It  is  a  PERFECT  air-cooled  engine — without 
fans  or  cooling  attachments  of  any  kind.  Working  parts 
protected  by  Metal  Case.  Self-cooling,  as  explained  in  the 


catalog.  It  has  the  most  complete  lubricating  system  ever 
conceived.  The  oil  is  carried  up  the  piston  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction,  just  as  oil  goes  up  a  lamp  wick.  A  “dry  piston’’ 
is  an  impossibility.  Starts  instantly.  Needs  no  attention 
while  running.  It  is  as  high  grade  in  every  way  as  automobile 
engines.  Has  pulley  for  running  all  kinds  of  light  machines. 

The  whole  thing  comes  to  you  complete — no  extras  to  buy. 
Ready  to  run  inside  of  15  minutes  after  being  uncrated. 


Engine  Running  Volume  Pump 


Successor  to  Windmills  on  Thousands  of  Farms 


im .  ip 


Thousands  of  Windmills  are  being  torn  down  and  replaced  by  Farm 
Pump  Engines.  For  the  price  of  an  ordinary  windmill  you  can  get  this 
great  little  engine,  which  not  only  outpumps  the  best  Mill  built,  but  does 
scores  of  other  tasks  about  the  place  which  no  Windmill  could  ever  touch. 
Get  a  Farm  Pump  Engine  and  have  an  unlimited  fresh  Water  Supply. 
Use  its  surplus  power  for  running  all  the  light  machines  on  the  place. 
Don’t  depend  on  wind  for.  your  water  supply.  Give  your  stock  fresh, 
tempered  water— not  ice '  water  from  a  tank!  You  know  what  that 
means.  Don’t  put  off  ordering  a  Farm  Pump  Engine  until  the  next  big 
storm  rips  your  windmill  from  its  anchorage  and  hurls  it  to  the  ground! 

The  engine  will  pay  big  dividends  on  the  small  investment  required. 
You  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  for  machinery  that  you  use  only  a  few 
weeks  in  a  year.  Here’s  one  that  is  available  every  day  in  the  year  and 
costs  you  less  tfian  a  windmill. 

Send  the  Coupon  or  a  Letter  for 
FREE  ENGINE  BOOKS  Now 


r 


Engine  Running  Sprayer 


If  interested  in  larger  engines,  ask  for  Catalog  of  the  world-famous 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Double-Efficiency  Engines.  (170 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFC  CO. 

12  Rowley  St.,  Madison,  Wis,  Established  1840 


COUPON 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

13  ROWLEY  STREET,  MADISON  WIS. 

Please  send  me  ac  once  book  checked  below. 

FREE  BOOKS  and  BULLETINS 


Name . 


Town. 


State . R.F.D.  No. 

□  Farm  Pump  Engine  Catalog 

□  High-Powered  Engine  Catalog 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  SHOW. 

Part  III. 

One  reason  why  the  production  of 
corn  grain  fell  off  in  New  England  was 
because  the  silo  was  substituted  for 
the  corncrib.  Very  much  more  corn  is 
planted  in  this  section  than  formerly, 
but  a  large  share  of  it  is  cut  for  silage. 
The  Southern  dents  or  large-stalked 
flints  are  used  for  this  purpose  because 
they  give  a  heavier  yield  of  stalk,  and 
this  growing  practice  threatened  to 
drive  some  of  the  grain  producing  flints 
out  of  culture.  It  was  partly  to  save 
these  flint  varieties  that  the  corn  show 
was  organized.  If  the  record  of  dried 
grain  on  one  acre  was  remarkable,  that 
of  silage  corn  was  no  less  so.  Mr.  L. 
C.  Holley,  of  Rhode  Island,  grew  79,040 
pounds  of  silage  corn  on  one  measured 
acre.  The  field  received  only  the  ordi¬ 
nary  care  which  all  his  corn  land  re¬ 
ceived,  and  he  cut  nearly  or  quite  as 
much  from  a  number  of  acres.  Here 
we  have  40  tons  of  silage  from  one 
acre,  or  nearly  enough  to  give  four 
cows  30  pounds  each  per  day  for  a  full 
year.  Mr.  W.  B.  Whitlock,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  made  another  great  record  with 
silage  corn.  This  is  what  he  says  about 
it,  and  a  picture  of  the  crop  is  shown  on 
page  1138. 

Eureka  silage  corn  was  used ;  soil  a 
light  sandy  loam.  In  1908  it  was  in  sod, 
plowed  in  August,  1908.  and  sown  with 
rye.  The  following  Spring,  1909,  a  good 
dressing  of  stable  manure  was  applied, 
then  rye  and  manure  turned  under.  About 
June  1  it  was  set  with  tobacco.  After 
harvest  it  was  harrowed  and  rye  sown. 
This  Spring  the  rye  got  to  be  nearly  three 
feet  high.  We  turned  it  under  six  inches 
deep;  it  was  harrowed  four  times  with  a 
disk  harrow,  then  three  times  with  a 
smoothing  harrow.  I  now  applied  500 
pounds  fertilizer  per  acre.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  analysis  of  the  fertilizer  used, 
but  can  tell  you  what  1  used.  After  mix¬ 
ing  my  fertilizer  for  potatoes  according 
to  Prof.  Clinton's  advice  (Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College),  1  found  I  had  on  hand 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400  pounds  acid 
phosphate,  400  pounds  sulphate  of  potash, 
also  one  ton  ground  flsh.  I  mixed  these 
all  together  and  put  on  500  pounds  per 
acre  broadcast.  I  planted  one  bushel  of 
seed  per  acre,  one  kernel  every  three 
inches,  with  a  horse  planter,  rows  three 
feet  apart.  Just  as  soon  as  I  could  see 
the  rows  I  started  the  cultivator.  It  wa3 
cultivated  seven  times ;  after  every  rain, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  was  dry  enough,  we 
went  through  with  the  cultivator.  This 
kept  the  ground  covered  with  a  dust  mulch 
all  the  time.  The  picture  shows  the  silage 
corn,  with  my  son  on  horseback  and  my¬ 
self  standing  near.  1  hired  a  neighbor  to 
cut  it  with  a  corn  harvester.  The  corn 
was  so  thick  and  heavy  he  could  nardly 
get  through  it  with  four  horses.  I  had 
to  have  a  man  walk  behind  the  machine 
and  pull  the  bundles  out  to  keep  It  from 
clogging.  My  silo  is  10  feet  in  diameter, 
30  feet  high,  said  to  hold  50  tons.  1 
filled  it  from  1  1-3  acres.  This  being  my 
first  season  in  Connecticut  I  feel  very 
good  over  ray  crops. 

W.  B.  WHITLOCK. 

Mr.  Whitlock  certainly  has  reason  to 
“feel  good”  over  such  a  crop.  Assuming 
that  the  chemicals  were  of  average  com¬ 
position,  his  mixture  would  be  about  as 


follows : 


Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 
gen.  acid.  ash. 


200  lbs.  nitrate  soda . 

400  lbs.  acid  phosphate.... 

.  32 

56 

200 

400  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash. 
2,000  lbs.  ground  fish . 

!  140 

160 

Totals  . 

.172 

216 

200 

This  means  about  5^2  per  cent,  nitro¬ 
gen,  seven  of  phosphoric  acid  and  over 
6l/2  per  cent,  potash.  In  growing  silage 
corn  one  would  naturally  use  a  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogen  than  in  growing 
for  grain.  The  Eureka  corn  is  a  large 
Southern  variety',  which  makes  only 
small  and  inferior  ears  in  New  England, 
but  produces  an  enormous  stalk.  The 
seed  is  grown  in  the  South.  Mr.  Ross, 
who  introduced  it,  said  he  started  with 
100  bushels  of  seed  and  would  like  to 
obtain  10,000  bushels  for  next  season. 
With  heavy  manuring,  it  has  given  60 
tons  of  silage  on  one  acre.  A  number 
of  varieties,  suitable  for  silage  were 
shown  at  Worcester — the  entire  stalk 
being  exhibited.  I  found  farmers  di¬ 
vided  in  opinion  regarding  the  best  va¬ 
riety  to  grow  for  silage.  Some  prefer 
such  types  as  Eureka  because  it  gives 
a  great  mass  of  stalk  and  leaf.  Of 
course,  they  admit  that  such  stalks  are 
not  as  valuable  for  feeding  as  those 
which  carry  a  matured  ear,  yet  they  think 
the  extra  bulk  makes  up  for  it,  and  that 
they  can  buy  cotton-seed  meal  or  some 
other  concentrate  to  balance  the  ration. 
Another  class  of  farmers  prefer  a  flint 
of  fair  size,  which  will  make  one  good 


ear  at  least.  There  were  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  sort  exhibited.  Some  of 
them  were  at  least  eight  feet  high,  with 
a  large  fully  developed  ear  and  a  large 
amount  of  leaf  surface.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  pound  of  silage  from 
such  corn  would  give  a  better  analysis 
than  that  from  an  small-eared  variety  like 
Eureka,  but  the  latter  would  make  more 
silage.  This  exhibition  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  the  flint  varieties  in 
New  Eiigland  for  grain  at  least.  Not 
only  did  they  give  larger  yields,  but  the 
grain  was  superior.  The  average  of  five 
flints  was  11.47  per  cent,  of  protein,  5.33 
of  fat  and  80.06  carbohydrates,  while  four 
dents  gave  10.75  per  cent  of  protein,  4.45 
fat  and  81.19  carbohydrates.  One  of  the 
flint  varieties  actually  gave  12.02  per 
cent,  protein  and  5.51  of  fat.  Let  us 
remember  that  wheat  bran  has  a  scant 
13  per  cent,  of  protein  and  3J4  of  fat, 
and  that  oats  have  12  per  cent,  protein. 
There  then  was  a  flint  corn  yielding 
nearly  90  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre,  with  a  higher  per  cent  of  protein 
than  oats.  The  crop  grown  by  Mr. 
Davis,  previously  mentioned,  analysed 
11.73  per  cent,  protein,  which  meant  597 
pounds  of  protein  to  the  acre.  This  is 
more  than  you  can  grow  in  over  four, 
tons  of  good  clover  hay,  and  in  addition 
you  have  the  dry  fodder,  which  is  also 
superior  in  the  flint  varieties.  All  these 
things  increase  the  confidence  generally 
expressed  at  this  corn  show  that  New 
England  is  to  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  feeding  her  own  people.  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Soy  beans  and  vetch  can  all 
be  grown  in  New  England,  and  now 
that  corn  growing  is  to  be  made  popu¬ 
lar  the  amount  of  homemade  bread, 
meat  and  eggs  will  be  largely  increased. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  show  the  profit 
in  corn  growing  and  the  rest  will  fol¬ 
low.  H.  W.  C. 


POINTS  FOR  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 

I  have  served  as  local  correspondent 
since  1898.  During  that  time  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  enjoyed  24  days  of  institute 
instruction,  which  I  think  we  have  all 
profited  by  in  several  ways.  Webster 
has  a  large  and  live  Grange;  they  own 
a  good  sized  and  pleasant  hall.  They 
also  make  it  their  business  to  attend 
these  institutes,  and  advise  every  'man, 
woman  or  child  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions  by  writing  out  ques¬ 
tions  any  time  during  the  year  that 
thoughtful  farmers  think  of  them,  and 
bring  them  to  the  institute  to  be 
thrashed  out  here.  The  result  is  that 
many  times  the  question  box  has  a 
hundred  or  more  slips  or  questions  that 
are  of  importance  to  the  writer,  who  is 
sure  to  be  there  when  his  question  is 
discussed ;  hence  a  large  audience  attends 
each  session  composed  of  about  equal 
numbers  of  men  and  women,  farmers 
and  their  wives  and  larger  children  who 
can  be  spared  from  school.  The  plan 
outlined  works  well  with  us,  so  much  so 
that  at  the  next  regular  Grange  the 
local  correspondent  is  instructed  to  lay 
plans  to  secure  an  institute  next  year. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  local  corre¬ 
spondent  be  in  sympathy  and  in  touch 
with  his  town’s  people  and  to  carefully 
note  what  lines  of  agriculture  need 
brushing  up,  and  advise  the  institute 
workers  of  their  wishes,  or  in  other 
words,  what  lines  to  talk  on,  and  while 
they  are  talking,  follow  them  closely 
and  at  the  close  of  their  talks  ask  them 
to  explain  or  make  clear,  such  remarks 
as  appear  not  well  understood  by  the 
audience  before  he,  the  speaker,  leaves 
the  floor.  By  such  means  many  points 
are  made  clear  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  or  worse  yet,  be  used  by  some  peo¬ 
ple  (who  have  no  use  for  institute)  to 
ridicule  the  whole  movement.  When 
local  correspondent  asks  instructors  to 
explain  a  point,  ask  them  to  explain  for 
his  own  benefit,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  audience;  otherwise  several  listeners 
may  take  offence.  geo.  w.  dunn. 

New  York. 


V.'HEX  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
i:.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Runnin 
Water 


"A- *■  1  * 

when  and  wherry ou  want  it 

Piped  direct  to  the  barn,  garden, 
dairy,  greenhouse — or  any  room  in 
your  home — when  and  how  you  want 
it,  in  winter  or  summer — day  or  night. 

By  this  compressed  air,  high-pressure 
service,  you  may  now  be  absolutely  freed 
from  worry,  drudgery  and  the  dangers  of 
fire.  There  is  a  size  and  capacity  in  a 


exactly  suited  to  the  specific  requirements  of  any 
household.  The  same  method  of  compressed 
air  that  has  revolutionized  construction  work  of 
the  world  is  now  harnessed  to  save  labor,  worry, 
annoyance  in  your  home. 

A  steel  Loader  tank  in  the  cellar  or  placed 
underground,  connected  with  the  well,  cistern  or 
spring— a  gas  engine,  windmill  or  hand  pump- 
does  the  work  of  a  thousand  pails  or  pitchers  for 
others— let  it  do  it  for  you. 

Send  for  this  Free  Book 

No  need  to  write  a  letter — simply  sign  and 
mall  the  attached  coupon  to-day.  We  will  send 
our  graphically  illustrated  book,  “The  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Water,”  by  return  mail. 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS 
4604  Jasper  Street  -  -  Decatur,  111. 

Eastern  Division,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Sales  Office.  15  William  St. 
Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Block. 


Sign  and 
Mail  this 
Coupon 
S  Today, 


IZ! 

Leader  Iron  Works,  4604  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  III.  ; 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  mail  mo  your  book  J 
“ The  Question  of  Water,”  with  full  particulars  ■ 
about  Leader  Water  Systems.  J 


Name . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Box . 

Towv . State. 


..V 


W  M  .  H  .  P  It  A  Y, 


ICE  PLOWS. 

Double  row,  equals  20  men 
with  saws.  Pays  for  itself 
firstseason.  6  sizes,  also  lee 
Tools.  Ask  for  Catalog  B. 

:  VEKBANK.  N.  Y. 


New  England  Corn  Exposition 
at  Worcester 


SWEEPSTAKE  PRIZE 


BEST  ACRE  DENT  CORN-OPEN  TO  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND 

Raised  on  Hubbard’s  “Base  Bone”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure  by  E.W.Theinert,  Albion,  R. I . 

117  1-5  bushels  of  Shelled  Corn  from  one  acre. 

Mr.  Theinert  describes  his  Crop  and  Methods  as  follows: 


Albion,  H.  I.,  Nov.  15, 1910. 

In  the  Fall  of  1908  I  broke  up  about  three  acres  of  RUN  OUT  meadow  laud,  a 
heavy  loam  soil,  sloping  to  the  East  on  rather  high  land  in  Lincoln,  R.  L,  where 
my  farm  is  located. 

During  the  winter  of  1908-1909,  a  medium  application  of  barnyard  manure  was 
applied  broadcast.  In  the  Spring  of  1909  the  land  was  prepared  for  planting  with  a 
Clark  Bush  and  Bog  Plow  and  800  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard's  “Bone  Base”  Soluble 
Com  and  General  Crops  Manure  was  broadcasted  and  worked  into  the  soil  with  a 
smoothing  harrow,  after  which  the  field  was  planted  with  Dibble’s  Dent  Corn 
from  whicli  a  good  crop  was  harvested. 

In  the  Spring  of  1910  the  same  field  was  again  prepared  for  planting  to  Corn 
with  the  same  Clark  Bush  and  Bog  Plow  and  1,200  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s 
“Bone  Base”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure,  broadcasted  and  harrowed 
in  at  last  harrowing  with  smoothing  harrow.  Absolutely  no  other  MANURE  or 
FERTILIZER  was  applied  for  the  1910  crop. 

Brewer’s  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn  was  planted  May  17th,  1910,  and  thorough  flat 


cultivation  kept  up  through  the  season.  On  the  acre  selected  for  the  test,  there 
were  08  skipped  hills.  The  measurement,  harvesting,  weights  and  testing  for  dry 
matter  were  all  made  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

1  attribute  my  success  to  the  combination  of  intelligent  application  of  methods 
and  material,  especially  Hubbard’s  "Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  I  was  formerly  an 
advocate  of  home-mixed  Chemical  Fertilizers  until  the  General  Agent,  Allen  N. 
Hoxsie,  explained  Hubbard’s  “Base  Bone”  Fertilizers  and  induced  me  to  try 
them  out. 

When  1.200  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  "Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  per  acre  wins  the  Acre 
Prize  against  all  New  England,  it  leaves  nothing  for  me  to  say  except  “go  and  do 
likewise.”  The  total  harvest  of  Husked  Corn  was  8205  lbs.,  equalling  117  1-5  bushels 
Shelled  Corn  at  70  lbs.  per  bushel  on  cob.  The  Dry  Matter  report  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  4,800  lbs.,  which  won  the  First  Prize. 

Very  truly  yours, 

.  EDWARD  W.  THEINERT. 


In  addition  of  the  above  Sweepstake,  Mr.  Theinert  won  several  other  Exposition  Prizes  and  2,000  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone 
Base  ”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure,  offered  by  The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Company  as  a  special  Prize  for  the  best  25  ears  of 
Dent  Corn  raised  in  New  England.  Send  us  your  name  for  -T  ..  -  ,  . 

Free  Copy  of  our  1911  Almanac  telling  all  about  Notice  of  other  winnings  later. 


Hubbard’s 


Fertilizers 


THE  ROGERS  6  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 

Middletown,  Conn. 


1910. 
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“REDUCING”  BONES  ON  THE  FARM. 

C.  TF.,  Corineautville,  Pa. — On  page  983 
F.  B.  Taylor  gives  a  process  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fertilizer  on  the  farm.  Would 
Mr.  Taylor  make  a  few  points  a  little 
plainer?  What  is  to  be  done  with  fat, 
after  separated  from  flesh  and  bones?  How 
is  the  drying  process  executed  before  all 
parts  can  be  ground?  How  handle  large 
bones  from  grown  horses  and  cattle,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  grinding? 

Ans. — In  regard  to  the  fat  after  cook¬ 
ing,  it  can  be  used  as  an  axle  grease, 
though  it  is  inferior  to  the  kinds  on  the 
market.  It  makes  a  very  good  lubricant 
for  the  cylinders  of  steam  engines,  and  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It 
is  sold  for  all  three  of  the  above  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  packing  houses.  As  it  is  a 
hydro-carbon,  it  has  very  little  use  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  would  be  very  hard  to  dis¬ 
tribute  on  account  of  its  greasiness.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  here  that  all  animal 
greases  are  dangerous  to  persons  when 
brought  in  contact  with  sores  or  fresh 
cuts,  as  blood  poisoning  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult.  All  the  tallow  should  be  removed 
by  skimming  before  the  tank  liquor  is 
drawn  off.  The  drying  is  done  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  material  in  a  tank  with  a  coil  as 
described  in  the  article.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fertilizers  use  a  press  to  press 
out  the  stick  or  tank  liquor,  as  they  do 
not  want  to  lose  the  time  waiting  for  it 
to  drain.  They  also  save  some  of  the 
tankage  in  this  way  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost  in  the  drier.  The  size  and  kind 
of  coil  and  drying  tank  would  decide 
the  size  of  the  material  to  be  dried  at 
one  filling.  When  the  material  is  dried 
to  the  Light  consistency,  it  should 
crumble  and  flake  up  when  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  except  the  bones.  The  larger 
bones  should  be  cut  up  into  convenient 
size  for  handling,  and  also  to  fit  the 
hopper  of  the  grinding  mill  used ;  all 
marrow  bones  should  be  broken  before 
cooking.  On  a  fertilizer  farm  in  south¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  the  carcass  is  cut 
up  and  the  bones  placed  under  a  set  of 
heavy  knives  which  cut  and  break  them 
into  lengths  about  six  inches  long.  The 
owner  of  this  farm  started  in  on  a  small 
scale,  but  now  devotes  his  whole  farm 
to  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  buying 
the  dead  carcasses  from  the  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood.  F.  b.  t. 


HOTBED  QUESTIONS. 

L.  M.  Iievere ,  Mass.— Will  you  give  me 
full  information  how  to  make  a  hotbed  and 
a  cold  frame,  and  which  is  the  better  for 
growing  lettuce  and  cucumbers?  I  am 
only  a  girl  of  14  and  would  like  to  try  them. 
Will  a  nice  sunny  slope  running  to  the 
south  be  a  good  place?  We  have  just  been 
on  a  farm  three  mouths  but  papa  has  had 
your  paper  for  over  eight  years. 

Ans. — I  am  taking  great  interest  in 
trying  to  answer  these  questions  'for  a 
young  girl  of  14  years  of  age,  and  I 
trust  she  will  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
her  work  of  caring  for  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames  as  I  do  in  trying  to  make  plain 
the  methods  of  handling  them.  The  cold 
frames  are  simple  affairs ;  they  consist 
of  two  lines  of  boards  set  along  on  top 
of  the  ground  about  six  feet  apart,  which 
is  the  usual  length  of  hotbed  sash,  no 
excavation  being  required.  The  back  part 
of  these  frames  should  be  about  three  or 
four  inches  higher  than  the  front  or 
lower  line  of  boards.  Strong  stakes  or 
posts  are  driven  at  each  end  of  the 
boards  and  one  in  the  center  to  hold 
them  in  position.  They  are  made  any 
length  required  according  to  the  number 
of  sash  to  be  used.  There  are  no  cross 
bars  or  parting  strips  used  in  the  cold 
frame,  as  they  are  not  required.  When 
the  two  lines  of  boards  are  set,  the  sash 
are  all  placed  in  position,  one  after  the 
other,  on  the  boards ;  the  ends  are  then 
sawed  square  with  the  sash,  boards  are 
then  nailed  to  fit  the  ends,  and  the  work 
of  making  the  frame  is  then  completed. 
When  we  are  ready  to  plant  a  cold  frame, 
which  is  usually  about  the  first  week  in 
March,  we  spread  about  four  inches  of 
well  rotted  manure  in  the  frame,  and  the 
soil  is  spaded  up  and  raked  the  same  as 
we  do  in  our  gardens.  Then  we  are  ready 


to  sow  the  seed  of  all  such  early  vege¬ 
tables  as  radish,  beets,  parsley  and  car¬ 
rots.  Where  lettuce  is  to  be  grown  the 
plants  should  be  ready  to  set  in  the  frame 
instead  of  sowing  the  seed.  Abor  jO  or 
60  plants  to  each  sash,  evenly  spaced,  is 
the  usual  number  for  planting  in  the 
frames.  When  the  lettuce  is  fit  for  mar¬ 
ket  it  is  cut  and  followed  by  a  crop  of 
cucumbers ;  plants  that  have  been  started 
in  hotbeds  are  best  to  use  if  properly 
grown,  but  in  the  absence  of  plants  the 
seed  is  often  planted,  one  hill  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  sash  space  of  the  frame.  The 
cucumber  should  not  be  planted  very 
early  in  hotbeds  or  cold  frames,  as  it  is 
a  very  tender  plant,  and  sensitive  to  sud¬ 
den  changes,  and  early  Spring  or  Winter 
planting  would  be  certain  failure.  The 
first  use  we  make  of  the  cold  frame  is 
in  the  Fall  for  wintering  over  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  lettuce  plants  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  open  ground  in  the  early 
Spring ;  in  fact  the  cold  frame  is  always 
in  use  and  indispensable  in  the  market 
garden. 

The  manure  hotbed  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance  resembles  the  cold  frame  except  that 
two  boards  should  be  used  on  the  north 
side  instead'  of  one,  and  they  should  al¬ 
ways  slope  to  the  south.  The  interior 
should  be  excavated  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  depth.  This,  however,  will  depend  on 
location  and  the  time  of  planting.  Enough 
fresh  horse  manure  is  placed  in  the  bed 
to  produce  a  mild  or  gentle  heat.  This 
is  covered  with  soil  or  sand,  sometimes 
in  equal  parts,  depending  on  the  seed  to 
be  planted.  For  starting  tomatoes,  egg 
plants  and  peppers  and  in  fact  all  seeds 
that  arc  to  be  transplanted,  I  prefer  to 
sow  them  in  flats  and  set  them  level  on 
the  newly  prepared  surface  of  the  bed. 
In  this  way  we  can  start  great  quantities 
of  plants  in  one  hotbed  and  remove  them 
to  other  hotbeds  or  cold  frames  when 
large  enough.  It  is  well  to  understand 
that  the  chief  and  important  use  of  the 
hotbed  is  for  germinating  the  seed  of  the 
more  tender  varieties  of  vegetables  rather 
than  growing  them  to  maturity.  The 
great  and  constant  care  they  require  and 
the  uncertainties  connected  with  them  are 
feared  by  practical  growers,  and  they 
have  turned  their  attention  of  late  years 
to  the  greenhouses,  which  are  far  more 
practical  for  general  use.  t.  m.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Onion  Maggot. — Some  time  ago  you 
asked  for  a  remedy  for  onion  maggots.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  remedy  for  them.  The 
onion  growers  here  do  not  advise  the  use 
of  barnyard  manure  for  onions.  They  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  .maggots  are  likely 
to  be  more  harmful  the  second  year  after 
applying  the  manure.  The  onions  grown  in 
Noble  County  are  grown  on  what  we  call 
marsh  land  or  muck.  There  are  hundreds 
of  carloads  of  onions  grown  in  Noble 
County  every  year.  w. 

Indiana. 

f - - - — > 

Post 
T  oasties 

With  Cream 

or 

With  Milk 

or 

With  Fruit. 

Savoury 

Wholesome 

Economical 

“The  Memory  Lingers** 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

V - - J 


All  Roads  Look 
Alike  to  the  Standardized 


FARMERS  have  here  the  motor  car  that  according  to  every  test — endurance, 
hill  climbing,  actual  farm  experience — and  according  to  every  consideration  farmers 
insist  on — moderate  cost,  low  fuel  expense  and  small  upkeep — is  absolutely  the  ideal 
car  for  country  work. 

Easy  riding,  an  impossibility  over  rough  country  roads  with  most  cars,  is  highly 
featured  in  the  Abbott-Detroit  because  we  have  adopted  the  identical  spring  sus¬ 
pension  in  use  by  the  most  expensive  foreign  makes  of  cars. 


Known  Everywhere  as 
“The  Car  With  a  Pedigree” 

Also  is  the  Car  With  the  Greatest  Record 


The  Abbott-Detroit  was  not  advertised  ex¬ 
tensively  until  it  had  been  thoroughly  devel¬ 
oped.  Contests  were  not  thought  of  until,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  stock  car  was  sent 
to  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  races,  and  since  then 
the  Abbott-Detroit  has  hung  up  the  greatest 
five  weeks’  record  in  speed  and  endurance 
runs  held  by  any  motor  car  in  the  world.  These 
were  run  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  East, 
West,  North  and  South. 

The  Abbott-Detroit  has  most  of  the  valuable 
features  of  $4,000  cars  and  yet  sells  for  $1,500 
complete  with  full  standard  equipment.  Has  24 
painting  operation". — no  expensive  car  has 


more.  The  double  feed  of  the  gasoline  tank 
gives  an  extra  25  miles.  No  other  automobile 
can  use  this  tank. 

This  car  fairly  sails  over  ruts  and  ditches 
with  a  big  free  swinging  motion,  flexible, 
balanced  and  powerful.  Built  especially  for 
farm  conditions,  it  fords  streams  and  climbs 
hills  in  the  screaming  storm,  unfailing  in 
emergency. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  absolutely  in  the 
purchase  of  an  Abbott-Detroit.  Just  send  us  a 
postal  to  get  the  whole  absorbing  story — and 
the  bang-up  catalog.  Do  it  today. 


Abbott  Motor  Co. 

126  Waterloo  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

_0M8TRIBUTOKSi  George  L.  Reiss,  1776  Broadway  N.  Y.  City;  J.  II. Wright, 
28  Market  St..  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Burdick  &  Hartwell.  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Bison  Motor 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  T.  j.  Northway,  92  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Have  Ice  and  Keep  Cool 

IT  COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  AND  IS  A  GREAT 
LUXURY— WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AE, 

"HOW  TO  CUT  ICE" 

HUDSON,  N.  Y.  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
123  NO.  JEFFERSON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

Pump  without  expense  with  an  automatic 

RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  co-ntry 
<>>»ce,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


RUNNING  WATER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Water  pumped  day  and  night  automatically 
from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.  No 
expense ;  no  attention ;  no  repairs.  A 

FfiQTEB  HIGH-  Dill  is  low  in 

ruoicn  duty  n Am  first  cost 

high  in  efficiency.  No 
or  expense  to  main¬ 
tain.  Write  us  for  Free  Book 
of  helpful  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 


til  Broadway,  New  York 


Pull  Your  Stumps  30  Days 


Guaranteed  3  Years 

Triple-Power— All-Steel 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  with  the  3-year 
Guaranteed  Hercules,  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk. 
Pulls  stumps  out,  roots  and  all.  4005& 
stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple 
power  attachment  means  one-third  greater 
pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guaranteed  for 
3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety 
Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all  bearings  and 
working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined, 
reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making 
it  extremely  light  running.  Hitch  on  to  any 


stump  and  the  stump  is  bound  to  come. 
Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedge¬ 
rows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  dangerous  and  costly 
dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and 
leaves  roots  in  ground. 

Special  Price  Offer 

We  have  a  special  price  proposition  to  the 
first  man  we  sell  to  In  new  sections.  We 
are  glad  to  make  you  a  special  price  on  the 
first  Hercules  sold  in  your  community  be¬ 
cause  that  will  sell  many  more  for  us 
and  save  advertising.  Write  us  at  once 
to  get  this. 


HERCULES  Puller 

Just  write  a  postal  for  our  special  price— 30  days’  Free  Trial  and  all  FREE  BOOKS 
about  the  only  All-Steel,  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller — the  Famous  Hercules. 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  13017th  St.,  CentervUle,  la. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  am  a  young  man  of  23,  and  am  writing 
you  as  to  the  proper  place  to  send  drawings 
of  a  perpetual  motion  machine  which  I 
have  designed.  I  have  no  way  to  make  a 
model,  but  1  have  made  my  drawings  clear, 
and  anybody  can  understand  the  mechanical 
principles  in  use.  I  am  not  the  only  man 
who  has  tried  to  invent  a  perpetual  motion 
machine,  and  if  I  fail  am  not  the  first  one. 
I  have  invented  a  mechanical  movement 
which  sends  back  as  much  power  to  the 
handle  as  is  sent  out,  and  have  invented  a 
harness  for  the  power  which  leaves  the 
handle  to  enter  and  it  all  comes  back.  I 
think  I  have  got  the  motion  so  long  wanted 
and  wish  to  send  my  drawings  to  the  proper 
place.  My  machine  is  so  constructed  that 
not  an  atom  of  power  put  in  can  escape, 
but  my  mechanical  movements  are  secret. 

Massachusetts.  o.  f.  b. 

You  are  right  in  saying  that  many 
have  tried  to  invent  perpetual  motion 
machines.  At  the  Patent  Office  the  first 
requirement  is  a  working  model.  The 
drawing  alone  will  not  do.  Thus  far  this 
requirement  has  settled  the  case.  You 
cannot  construct  a  machine  with  no  fric¬ 
tion  in  the  moving  parts.  An  examiner 
in  the  Patent  Office  who  has  had  long 
experience  writes  me  this: 

Even  if  the  bearings  could  be  constructed 
without  friction,  the  atmosphere  would  of¬ 
fer  resistance  to  the  movement,  and  no 
vacuum  has  ever  been  devised  high  enough 
in  which  a  machine  could  be  placed  and  not 
be  retarded  in  its  movement  by  what  small 
amount  of  air  remains  in  the  vacuum  re¬ 
ceptacle.  You  can’t  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  from  a  machine,  because  it  can’t  be 
Lewisized. 

Do  not  pay  out  money  to  patent  law¬ 
yers  in  the  hope  that  they  can  get  a 
patent  on  perpetual  motion.  You  will 
see  from  the  above  that  nothing  would 
be  done  anyway  until  you  made  a  work¬ 
ing  model. 

Is  there  any  Erie  It.  It.  stock,  paying  div¬ 
idend  or  not,  other  than  the  “common”  and 
“preferred,”  such  as  we  see  quoted  in  our 
daily  market  reports?  S. 

I  am  not  a  railroad  expert.  The  Erie 
runs  our  local  railroad  and  I  have  given 
some  figures  showing  how  some  of  my 
neighbors  were  frozen  out.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Erie  has  no  stock  not  listed  in 
market  reports  except  a  small  amount  in 
their  treasury.  In  1908  the  following  re¬ 
port  was  made  of  their  capitalization : 
Stocks,  1st,  2d,  preferred  and 


common  . $176,271,300 

Stocks,  all  kinds,  per  mile  of 

line  .  144,666 

Funded  debt  or  bonds,  all 

kinds  .  222,713,531 

Ronds  per  mile,  all  kinds .  182,781 

Total  capitalization  .  398,984,831 

Capitalization  per  mile .  327,447 

That  looks  like  water.  I  have  told 


how  our  commutation  rates  were  shot 
up  into  the  air.  It  is  evident  that  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  thus  far  lacked 
the  courage  to  protect  its  citizens  from 
the  railroads,  and  as  usual  the  Federal 
Government  must  step  in  and  do  it.  All 
over  our  section  are  “small  investors”  in 
railroad  stocks  or  bonds  who  have  lost 
all  they  invested.  So  long  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  permitted  to  capitalize  for  more 
than  they  are  worth  their  securities  can¬ 
not  be  called  very  safe  investments  for 
small  investors.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  until  the  government  gives  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con¬ 
trol  of  capitalization.  This  railroad  ques¬ 
tion  was  more  responsible  than  any  other 
for  the  recent  political  blow-up  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  Cat  Question. — The  first  dis¬ 
cussion  of  cats  comes  in  the  following : 

Your  correspondent,  R.  L.  S.,  in  de¬ 
nouncing  cats  for  destroying  birds,  says 
that  they  destroy  game  birds  which  would 
“give  the  boys  who  shoot  many  happy 
afternoons.”  I  don’t  see  any  great  ethical 
difference  between  the  cat,  which,  prompt¬ 
ed  by  her  instinct,  destroys  birds,  and  the 
boy  who  goes  out  with  a  gun  to  slaughter 
them  likewise  in  cold  blood.  It  recalls  the 
gibe  of  a  Royalist  wit  during  the  English 
Protectorate,  who  said  that  the  Puritans 
put  an  end  to  the  sport  of  bear-baiting, 
not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but 
because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators. 

T.  R.  E. 

There  is  a  good  one.  The  average 
boy  with  his  gun  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
Some  years  ago  I  saw  one  of  them  miss 
a  human  being,  with  a  charge  of  bird 
shot,  by  almost  six  inches.  Personally 
I  care  nothing  about  hunting,  and  our 
boys  never  owned  a  gun.  My  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  a  cat  is  a  miniature  tiger  with 
a  very  thin  gloss  of  civilization  over  the 
old  tiger  nature.  Some  men,  however, 
are  nearly  as  close  to  the  stone  age  in 
natural  disposition.  The  cat  has  no  such 
genuine  affection  as  the  dog  often  shows. 
No  one  could  expect  a  cat  to  defend  a 
child,  even  from  animals  smaller  than 
itself,  or  to  stay  by  the  dead  body  of  its 


master  as  dogs  have  often  done.  Still,  I 
think  the  cat  can  be  made  a  useful  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  farm. 

Farm  Boys  and  the  Navy. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  is  a  sample  of  a  number 
that  readers  have  sent  me : 

Enclosed  find  a  letter  from  the  naval 
recruiting  station  at  Philadelphia,  making 
the  third  received.  Early  in  the  Spring, 
my  son,  16  years  of  age,  wrote  for  an  ap¬ 
plication  as  a  machinist  at  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works,  and  received  a  blank  to  fill 
out,  stating  height,  weight,  age,  etc.  He 
filled  it  out,  but  received  no  reply  from 
the  steel  works,  but  received  a  letter  from 
the  naval  station  stating  what  bright 
chances  a  boy  could  have  to  see  the  world, 
but  it  did  not  promise  outright  to  send 
him  away.  Is  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  such  a 
hard  way  for  boys  as  to  seduce  them  from 
their  homes,  and  farm  homes  at  that,  and 
Roosevelt  and  all  of  the  great  men  shout¬ 
ing  “go  back  to  the  farms.”  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  induce  a  person  to  love  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  when  they  wish  to  steal  away  the 
boys  he  wishes  to  retain  on  the  farm.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  that  the  navy  affords 
nothing  good  for  a  quiet  farm  boy,  but  is 
suited  to  a  boy  that  is  of  a  wild  nature. 

B.  M.  N. 

We  have  had  these  letters  at  Hope 
Farm.  My  boys  wrote  for  the  pamphlets 
and  read  them  over.  We  know  a  young 
man  who  has  been  in  the  navy  for  six 
years  or  more,  and  he  has  been  here  to 
tell  us  about  it.  The  government  wants 
to  develop  a  high  class  of  men  on  the 
warships,  and,  from  choice,  I  think  would 
prefer  farm  boys.  Such  boys  are  large 
and  strong,  will  submit  readily  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  have  not  picked  up  bad  hab¬ 
its  as  many  town  boys  do.  In  spite  of 
all  this  a  farm  boy  entering  the  navy 
must  find  himself  in  a  more  or  less 
“tough”  crowd.  While  I  know  that  a 
few  sailors  save  money  and  finally  leave 
the  ship  to  settle  down  into  some  sort  of 
business,  the  great  majority  do  not.  It 
is  just  like  any  other  government  job. 
The  man  who  works  for  the  government 
or  holds  some  public  office  for  a  term  of 
years  is  rarely  capable  of  making  a 
business  of  his  own  pay.  There  may 
be  some  boys  who  are  born  to  be  roam- 
ers  or  fighters.  The  navy  will  give  them 
a  chance  to  follow  their  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  to  some  extent.  For  the  average 
farm  boy,  especially  one  who  is  needed 
at  home,  the  navy  strikes  me  as  a  poor 
school.  While  we  have  warships  and 
armies  you  cannot  blame  the  government 
for  wanting  the  best  material  for  soldiers 
and  sailors,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  thing 
when  one  branch  of  government  tries  in 
the  most  alluring  way  to  get  boys  to 
leave  the  farm,  while  others  shout  “Back 
to  the  land !”  I  understand  that  at  the 
football  match  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  some  of  the  officers  put  on  very 
large  airs  by  the  side  of  a  farmer  who 
brought  his  boys  to  the  game.  I  have  yet 
to  understand  why  gold  lace  and  “dig¬ 
nity”  are  any  more  worthy  than  tan  and 
hard  hand. 

The  Southern  Migration. — The  Sum¬ 
mer  birds  that  make  their  homes  at 
Hope  Farm  have  long  since  packed  their 
goods  and  started  South.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  the  humans  in  the  fact 
that  their  outfit  of  clothing  is  always 
ready  and  the  matter  of  supplies  requires 
neither  money  nor  worry.  When  instinct 
tells  them  it  is  time  to  go  they  take  a 
final  meal  of  Northern  worms  and  seeds, 
head  South  and  work  their  wings.  As 
for  the  children  they  reared  at  Hope 
Farm,  once  the  youngsters  are  pushed 
out  of  the  nest  the  old  folks  drop  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  humans  have  had  no 
such  easy  job.  There  has  been  a  long 
season  of  mending,  packing,  planning  and 
producing  for  the  Winter.  The  boat 
finally  sailed  away  with  12  of  our  hu¬ 
mans,  Frank  the  bob-tailed  horse,  and  a 
load  of  boxes  and  barrels  containing  ap¬ 
ples,  canned  fruit,  clothing  and  other 
supplies  for  this  small  army.  The  house 
will  be  ready  for  them,  and  within  a  few 
days  school  will  begin  and  rooms  will 
be  ready  for  boarders.  In  reply  to  many 
questions,  I  will  say  that  our  location  is 
in  Putnam  Co.,  near  Lake  Crescent.  Close 
by  the  lake  there  is  some  stony  land,  but 
the  little  town  is  on  a  sandy  ridge  near 
the  railroad.  Years  ago  this  section  pro¬ 
duced  good  crops  of  oranges,  but  it  is 
too  far  north  for  safety,  and  repeated 
freezes  have  injured  the  trees.  There  is 
a  small  crop  this  year,  and  picking  has 
already  begun.  There  is  little  at  this 
place  to  attract  people  except  climate, 
which  is  ideal  in  Winter — more  agree¬ 
able  I  think  than  at  points  farther  South. 
People  with  money  enough  to  pay  their 
way  could  live  comfortably  in  such  a 
place,  but  it  would  mean  a  hard  struggle 
for  people  of  limited  means  who  tried 
to  make  a  living  out  of  the  soil.  I  am 
told  that  certain  parts  of  Florida  are  now 
filled  with  “home  seekers”  who  have  been 
brought  down  by  glowing  stories  of  pos¬ 
sible  wealth.  A  large  part  of  them  will 
leave  what  little  money  they  have  in  a 
sand  bank  or  a  swamp,  and  pass  the  rest 
of  their  lives  broodng  over  the  loss. 
There  are  good  chances  in  Florida,  but 
the  “boomers”  as  a  rule  are  not  offering 
them.  H.  w.  c. 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 


ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


Price  $10  and  Up\ 

Earn  $10  a  day  and  more,  easily, 
sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  and  neighbors  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 

Fully  Cuarantoed  for  One  Year 

The  Hertzler  &  Zook  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
Baw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices— finest 
tested  materials.  Easier  than 
other  saws  to  operate  because 
the  stick  sits  low  and  the 
saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
as  you  start  work.  It  Is 
the  only  saw  made,  sell- 
ingat$10,  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Write  for 
circular  and  save  money.  Y 
Hertzler  a  Zook  Co..  Box  3 

Belleville,  Fa. 


Would  Vi  More  Water 

With  the  same  power  ■n|.£jir£llC|.  Vnil? 

>  from  deep  wells  111  LI/I  Cot  lUUi 

It  is  accomplished  with  the  Double-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  on  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  Up-strolte. 

It  requires  at  no  time  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a  single-acting  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com¬ 
plete  deep  well  catalogue 
ever  issued,  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

General  Offlee  and  Works, 

*  Aurora,  111.,  D.  8.  A. 

Chicago  Office,  -  -  First  National  Bank  Building. 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  Overheat  lug 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

The  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
valuable  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Ill  Irvine  Street  Warren, Pa. 


Get  This  Powe 

— Back  to  the  old  reliable  Leffel  Steam  Power  i 
the  cry  from  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
used  gasoline  engines.  There  are 
reasons.  Let  us  tell  you  them. 

LEFFEL  Steam 
Engines  and 
Boilers 

have  proven  most 
dependable, 
durable  und 
Write  postal  now 
“The  Farmer’s  Pow¬ 
er.”  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

Box  250, 

Springfield, 

Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’il  get  a  quick  renly  and 
"a  square  deal.'  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Flexible 


Trade  Mark 


Steers  by  the  mere  pressure  of 
hand  or  foot  on  the  steering-bar, 
past  all  other  sleds  and  around 
every  obstacle. 

The  Flexible  Flyer  saves  its  cost 
in  boots  and  shoes  alone  the  first  season. 
No  dragging  the  feet.  This  prevents 
wet  feet,  colds,  doctors’  bills.  It  outlasts 
three  ordinary  sleds. 

Years  ago  we  patented  the  principle  of  the 
famous  Flexible  Flyer  steering-bar  an  1  now 
every  one  recognizes  the  superiority  of  “the  sled 
that  steers’  ’ . 

Our  patented  grooved  runners  prevent 
skidding,  and  the  Flexible  Fly r t  has 
many  other  exclusive  features.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them  to  you. 

Insist  on  the  Flexible  Flyer  and  be 
sure  to  look  lor  the  trade-mark! 


Card-board  model  free 

Let  us  send  it.  Also  booklet,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  colors  showing  coast¬ 
ing  scenes,  etc.  A  postal  will  bring  both. 
WRITE  TODAY! 


Do  It 
NOW 
hef  ore 
you 
get  it. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 
Boxll02E,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Patentees  <t  Sole  if/re. 


THE  SLED 
THAT  „ 

STEERS 

—  (•> 
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ONLY 

GUARANTEED 
HARNESS 
is  shown  in  this  big 
100- Page  Catalog 

Mr.  H.  D.  Loyster,  Ensenore,  N.Y.,  says: 
“My  father  bought  a  set  of  King  Harness  20 
years  ago.  It  lias  beeu  used  nearly  every  day 
except  Sundays  and  I  am  still  using  the  same 
harness,  which  is  in  very  good  condition.” 

This  handsome  catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  over  75  styles  of  harness  just  as 
good  as  Mr.  Loyster’s. 

Every  sot  is  custom  made  from  oak  tanned 
leather  — every  strap  is  cut  from  the  hide 
where  it  is  strongest. 

Every  Harness  is  Guaranteed  for  5  Years 

Get  this  catalogue,  pick  out  the  harness 
you  want  — single  or  double,  carriage  or 
draft— and  if  it  doesn’t  convince  you  that 
by  buying  direct  from  us  you  get  better 
value  for  vour  money,  return  the  harness 
at  our  expense  and, we  will  refund  your 
money  without  quostion. 

Some  of  our  customers  have  bought  har¬ 
ness  from  us  for  over  25  years. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  j?  and  see  why. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO. 

6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Orders  Only— We  Have  No  Agents. 


The  Awl 
tor  AIL 


Make  Your  Own  Repairs! 

Mends  Harness,  Shoes,  Canvas;  Myers' 
Sewing  Awl  makes  lock-stitch 
like  sowing  machine.  $1  postpaid. 
BIG  MONEY  FOR  AGENTS. 

C.  A  MYERS  CO. 

’6:528  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Yours  FREE  30  Days 

I’ll  Pay  Freight  Anywhere 

Just  let  me  send  my  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  to  your 
It.  It.  Station  on  a  mouth’s  trial.  No  money,  no 
contract  and  I  pay  the  freight.  Return  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  or  keep  it  and  take  a  year  to  pay  me.  Just  let 
me  prove  the  money  you  can  make  with  a 

CHATHAM  and  Seed  Grader 

Cleans  and  grades  all  kinds  ofseeds,  grasses  and  grains.  Don’t 
grow  weeds  or  thin  stands.  Landand  taxes  are  too  high.  Double 
the  crops, get  better  crops  and  have  high-priced  seed.to  sell.  Send 
postal  now  for  my  factory  price,  liberal  terms,  and  get  FREE 
BOOK  No.  104.  Tells  how  thousands  are  making  big, 
with  a  Chatham.  Send  your  name  by  next  mail. 

Mich. 

Wash. 


No  Money  Down 
No  Note 

No  Contract 


Riddics 
Enough  for  Every  Purpose 
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Ruralisms 

NOTES  ON  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  GRAPE. 

At  one  time  and  another  the  writer 
has  seen  and  heard  considerable  com¬ 
ment  adverse  to  the  Campbell's  Early 
grape,  and  these  unfavorable  comments 
have  without  doubt  been  timely  and  in 
place.  Still  this  variety  has  its  place, 
and  a  valuable  place,  under  favoring 
conditions,  and  when  given  proper  care. 
Mention  is  made  here  of  facts  conccrn- 


tiful  bloom.  The  skin  is  very  tough, 
quite  thick.  Fruit  will  hang  on  the  vine 
from  the  time  it  is  ripe  till  frost  comes, 
and  will  not  drop.  The  quality  is  good, 
appearance  very  attractive.  Of  the  other 
varieties  in  this  vineyard,  the  only  one 
excelling  the  Campbell's  Early  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  is  the  Niagara.  Neither  Concord 
nor  Worden  is  as  productive,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  under  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  the  best  production  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara,  the  Campbell’s  Early  is  certainly 
worthy  of  careful  trial.  Twelve  bunches 
of  Campbell’s  Early  shown  in  St.  Joseph 
this  Fall  weighed  15  pounds.  Seven 
bundles  shown  by  the  writer  at  the  local 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  GRAPE.  Fig.  493. 


ing  the  variety,  with  comparisons  with 
three  other  well-known  varieties.  In 
the  Spring  of  1907  25  vines  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  were  set  in  a  vineyard  that 
had  been  planted,  a-  portion  two  years 
previous  and  the  rest  three  years  pre¬ 
vious  ;  these  few  vines  completing  a  row 
of  Niagara.  The  second  year  very  few 
grapes  were  allowed  to  mature  in  order 
that  we  might  be  reasonably  certain  that 
the  vines  were  true  to  name.  Last  year, 
1909,  there  was  produced  about  a  half  of 
a  normal  crop,  and  these  specimens  gave 
promise  of  future  good  things.  This  past 
Spring,  in  common  with  all  other  fruit 
men,  our  crops  were  subjected  to  the 
April  blizzard.  The  grapes  had  grown 
from  four  to  10  inches  and  of  course 
all  growth  from  these  first  buds  was 
killed,  so  the  crop  was  developed  from 
secondary  buds.  Our  vineyard  is  set 
with  Concord,  Worden,  Niagara  and 
Campbell’s  Early,  at  distances  of  8x10 
feet.  These  three  varieties  have  been  set 
two  and  three  years  longer  than  the 
Campbell’s  Early.  Concords  are  on  one 
side  of  the  Campbell’s  Early;  Worden 
on  the  other.  The  Campbells  have  pro¬ 
duced  better  the  past  two  seasons  than 
either  Concord  or  Worden  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  crop  this  year, 
aside  from  several  baskets  used  for  both 
show  purposes  and  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  sold  locally  for  $5.50,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $119.90  per  acre,  which  is  a  good  re¬ 
turn  when  the  setback  of  the  Spring 
freezing  is  considered. 

In  the  photograph,  Fig.  493*  attention 
is  called  to  the  two  types  of  clusters 
characteristic  of  this  variety.  Both  are 
shown  distinctly  in  the  contrasted  clus¬ 
ters.  We  are  led  to  the  opinion  that 
when  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
per  development  of  this  variety  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  fruit  will  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  cluster  at  the  left.  The 
same  will  be  true  if  the  vine  is  not 
carefully  and  severely  trimmed  back,  for 
the  Campbell’s  Early  seems  prone  to 
overbear,  which  can  be  overcome  only  by 
wise  use  of  the  pruning  shears.  The 
apparent  requirements  of  the  Campbell’s 
Early  are  a  good  strong  soil  and  severe 
pruning.  Our  own  vines  are  on  a  strong 
loam  underlaid  by  blue  clay,  the  whole 
being  well  drained  to  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet.  We  have  noticed  that  on 
lighter  soils  where  Concords  often  do 
very  well  the  Campbell’s  Early  is  next 
to  an  absolute  failure.  The  berry  of  this 
grape  when  well-grown  is  exceptionally 
large,  dark-colored,  covered  with  a  beau- 


fair  in  Benton  Harbor  after  being  on  ex¬ 
hibition  three  days  weighed  6)4  pounds. 
Michigan.  c.  e.  hilton. 


Layering  Grapevines. 

If  E.  R.  F.  (see  page  1031)  can  leave 
one  (or  more)  of  his  old  grapevines  one 
year  longer  where  it  now  stands  and  will 
"layer”  last  Summer’s  growth  next 
Spring  he  can  get  plenty  of  new  vines 
which  will  be  far  more  easily  trans¬ 
planted  than  the  old  ones,  and  in  every 
way  more  satisfactory.  When  I  came  to 
this  place  in  May,  1907,  I  found  two  old 
vines  all  in  a  tangle  on  a  small  arbor 
which  was  just  ready  to  tumble  down.  I 
spread  out  the  branches  after  pulling 
down  the  arbor,  buried  a  foot  or  more  of 
each  thrifty  branch,  and  put  a  stake  or 
bean  pole  at  each.  In  the  Fall  I  had  18 
strong  new  vines,  and  a  fair  crop  of 
grapes  besides.  w.  c.  p. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


THEY  GROW 

Ciood  Humor  and  Cheerfulness  from 
Hlght  Food  and  Drink. 

Anything  that  interferes  with  good 
health  is  apt  to  keep  cheerfulness  and 
good  humor  in  the  background.  A  Wash¬ 
ington  lady  found  that  letting  coffee 
alone  made  things  bright  for  her.  She 
writes : 

.  ‘‘Four  years  ago  I  was  practically 
given  up  by  my  doctor  and  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  long.  My  nervous  system 
was  in  a  bad  condition. 

But  I  was  young  and  did  not  want 
to  die  so  I  began  to  look  about  for  the 
cause  of  my  chronic  trouble.  I  used  to 
have  nervous  spells  which  would  exhaust 
me,  and  after  each  spell  it  would  take 
me  days  before  I  could  sit  up  in  a  chair. 

"I  became  convinced  my  trouble  was 
caused  by  coffee.  I  decided  to  stop  it 
and  bought  some  Postum. 

“The  first  cup,  which  I  made  according 
to  directions,  had  a  soothing  effect  on  my 
nerves  and  I  liked  the  taste.  For  a  time 
I  nearly  lived  on  Postum  and  ate  little 
food  besides.  I  am  today  a  healthy 
woman. 

"My  family  and  relatives  wonder  if  I 
am  the  same  person  I  was  four  yeans  ago, 
when  1  could  do  no  work  on  account  of 
nervousness.  Now  I  am  doing  my  own 
housework,  take  care  of  two  babies — one 
twenty  the  other  two  months  old.  I  am 
so  busy  that  I  hardly  get  time  to  write  a 
letter,  yet  I  do  it  all  with  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  good  humor  that  comes  from 
enjoying  good  health. 

“I  tell  my  friends  it  is  to  Postum  I  owe 
my  life  today.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Cellar  Steps  and  Floor 
of  Concrete 

will  always  be  a  source  of^  satisfaction. 
It  will  be  easier  to  keep  both  clean  and 
the  cellar  itself  will  be  much  drier  than 
when  the  earth  is  left  exposed. 


EDISON 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


will  do  the  work  better  than  any  other  brand 
and  at  less  expense.  This  is  because  “  Edison  ” 
Cement  is  ground  so  much  finer  than  any  other 
cement  that  10  less  of  it  is  needed  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  strength  and  durability. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  “How  to  Mix  and 
Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  It’s  FREE. 

Edison  Portland  Cement  Co., 

,801  St.  James  Building,  New  York. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL/’  No,  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  allPesls  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor;  better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
suckingor  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 
Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

y  Bbis.,  200  lbs . os y  " 

100  lbs . 06 

50  lbs . 06  y  " 

25  lbs . 08 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfe’ 


ODD  A COMPLYING  WITH  THE  INSECTICIDE  ACT  OF  1910 

or  KAY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 


PASTE  OR  POWDERED 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  AGENTS  WANTED 

KEY  BRAND 

RIGHT  PRICE  and  MATERIAL 

FUNGICIDE  andINSECTICIDE 
USE 


BRO,WN  1 

n 

n 

7  7 


I  Rust  Proof -Boll  Strong 


Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
boss,  chickens,  etc.  160  styles. 

BARGAIN  PRICES : 

14  Cents  Per  Rod  Up. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Lawn  Fences 
and  Cates.  Free  catalog  and  sample. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


,li—  -<n- - /./ - // — 

/  FE/NCE 

B 

rn 


48  IN. 


FENCE 
a  rod  ^OC 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67, 
MASO.V  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  O. 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 


CLARK’S 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

H  BAYVIEW  AVE..JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. CIRCULARS  CTC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Martin  Fertilizers 

again,  in  1910,  far  exceed  expectations  in  sales  and 
crop  results.  Fanners  for  20  or  more  years  using 
fertilizers  say  they  never  had  as  good  crops  as  with 
Martin’s;  oats  over  60  bu.,  wheat  over  30  bu.  per 
acre  with  but  150  pounds.  Agents  are  selling  more 
MARTIN  PURE  ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS  easier  and  in 
less  time  than  any  they  ever  sold.  Raw  materials 
used  are  of  the  best  and  chiefly  from  our  own  7  large 
abattoirs  and  stockyards.  We  want  active,  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  at  once.  Farmers  who  have  spare 
time  during  the  winter  can  add  to  their  incomes. 
Write  NOW.  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg'.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
1  wire  fence,  direct,  at  wholesale. 
Save  dealer’s  profits. 

Big  Factory,  Big 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
_  expense,  prices  low.  Every¬ 
thing  guaranteed.  Free  samples  by 
mall.  Prices  of  leading  styles  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River:— 

Wires  Inches  high  Medium  Weight  £xtr*  heavy  (all  No.9) 

9  89  23c  per  rod  37c  per  rod 

10  47  26c  per  rod  41c  per  rod 

12  65  82c  per  rod  49c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  23  E.  Maiuce  St,  Adrian.  Mich. 


maker. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  CU  LT1 
VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
out,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true,  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver. 
Perfect  centre  draft,  jointed  pole. 


a  crop 

Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
fur  FPRP  Rnnklef.  ■  I mmeiv.  Cultivation  ” 


for  FREE  Booklet, 

CUTAWAY 
839  Main  St., 


Intensive 

HARROW  CO. 

Higganum  Conn. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

PORTER  LITTER  CARRIER 

Greatest  capacity, 
easiest  to  operate  and 
strongest  ot  litter  car¬ 
riers.  Carrier  wheels 
are  roller  bearing  and 
are  swivelled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  ronnd 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian  ”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  Tiie  hop¬ 
per  is  held  auto- 
,  .  ,  matically  at  any 

height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of  operator.  Send 
for  descriptive  catalog  of  carriers,  liny  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost  — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Humping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
r -■ —  Water  and 


for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular*  J 
D.  B.  SPEBBY  A  00,.  Batavia.  Uk 


MONTKOSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

Fire,  Lightning  4  Storm-proof.  Durable.  Economi¬ 
cal.  Easily  applied. No  soldering. Ornamental. In¬ 
expensive.  Catalog,  filontrosi  Co.,  Camden,  N.4. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

Along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  as 
low  as  $10  per  acre;  rich  soil,  mild  winters; 
nearby  Eastern  markets.  For  handsome  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  “COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  VIRGINIA.” 
(UK)  pages),  and  low  twice-a-month  excursion 
rates,  address  G.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent. 
C.  &  O.  Railway,  Box  C,  Richmond,  Va, 


Farm  Lands 


are  always  productive,  and  with  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment  will  produce  abundantly.  Ideal  climate, 
good  markets,  new  list  of  special  opportunities 
now  ready.  Rich  lands  from  $10.00  per  acre  up. 
Large  catalogue  fully  describing  all  details — free  on 
request.  Address  to-day.  DEPT.  “D.” 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  IMMIGRATION  CO., 
COMMONWEALTH  BANK  BLDG., 
RICHMOND,  -  .  VIRGINIA. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established.  I860. 

Pabllihed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
88.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  tim< 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

Tn  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has 
issued  the  report  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  sampled  last 
season.  The  general  average  is  high,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  than  ever  of  the  larger  concerns  fall 
below  guarantee.  Our  old  friend  the  Buffalo  Fertil¬ 
izer  Co.  makes  about  the  worst  showing  of  any.  Out 
of  30  brands  that  were  analyzed  eight  are  so  far 
below  guarantee  that  they  are  noted  in  italics.  One 
of  these  brands  at  the  station’s  method  of  figuring 
values  falls  $3.16  per  ton  and  another  $4.64  below  the 
guarantee. 

* 

We  give  the  facts  about  that  Massachusetts  farm 
community  in  order  to  obtain  comparative  statements. 
Here  is  a  farm  town  where  the  chief  business  is 
dairying,  and  the  crops  that  make  good  side  partners 
for  cows.  This  is  in  New  England  where,  we  are 
so  often  told,  farming  is  dying  out.  Now  we  want 
similar  statements  from  other  localities.  We  do  not 
care  for  the  wealth  in  factories  or  towns  except  as  it 
affects  the  business  of  farming.  Tell  us  if  you  will 
the  plain,  unvarnished  story  of  farm  life  and  its  future 
in  your  town. 

* 

We  hope  some  of  these  Western  corn  growers  will 
conclude  to  go  into  a  friendly  contest  with  Eastern 
farmers.  Such  a  contest  as  we  suggested  last  week 
would,  if  fairly  conducted,  and  carried  out  in  good 
spirit,  prove  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  we 
have  ever  had  in  American  farming.  It  might  be 
admitted  at  the  start  that  a  bushel  of  corn  will  cost 
more  to  produce  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  On 
the  other  hand  the  price  to  the  Eastern  farmer 
for  both  grain  and  fodder  is  higher  and  thus  he  can 
afford  to  pay  more  for  fertilizer  and  labor.  Here 
would  be  a  vital  question  aside  from  that  of  mere 
production  of  grain  and  fodder.  The  East  is  surely 
going  to  produce  more  corn,  and  we  honestly  think 
it  can  show  the  West  a  few  tricks  on  corn  production. 

* 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  “The  Business  Hen”  is 
written  by  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove.  It  is  in  the  line  of  advice 
to  the  city  man  who,  in  middle  life,  goes  to  the  country 
to  make  a  new  home.  What  can  a  hen  do  for  such  a 
man?  Mr.  Cosgrove  knows,  for  the  business  hen 
has  shed  her  softest  feathers  to  make  his  home  com¬ 
fortable.  He  gives  a  plain  and  simple  story  which 
is  worth,  to  an  earnest  man,  more  than  all  the  so- 
called  “systems”  put  together.  There  is  not  a  single 
“big  story”  or  extravagant  record  in  the  book.  They 
were  purposely  cut  out  in  order  that  “The  Business 
Hen”  might  be,  as  its  name  implies,  the  plain  tale 
of  a  good  hen.  Running  all  through  it  is  the  theory 
that,  while  a  book  may  supply  facts  and  inspiration,  it 
cannot  give  a  man  “instinct”  or  common  sense.  These 
are  natural  qualities  and  you  will  need  them  in  the 
hen  business. 

* 

The  terrible  death  by  electricity  of  the  California 
farmer  mentioned  on  page  1135  shows  the  danger 
which  may  lurk  in  neighborhoods  where  electric  wires 
are  run.  There  is  something  fearful  in  this  action 
of  the  deadly  current  leaving  its  legitimate  path  and 
creeping  along  the  wire  fence  to  strike  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  farmer  at  his  own  home.  While  such  accidents 
must  of  necessity  be  rare  the  corporations  or  indi¬ 
viduals  who  put  up  these  deadly  wires  must  be  forced 
to  take  care  of  them.  These  wires  should  be  insulated 
and  whenever  they  cross  wire  fences  or  houses  pro¬ 
tection  must  be  given.  We  are  to  have  in  the  East 
a  great  development  of  electric  power.  A  few  weeks 
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since  we  gave  the  picture  of  an  abandoned  water 
power  in  New  England.  At  least  half  a  dozen  people 
have  written  about  it.  Before  long  wires  carrying 
this  deadly  power  will  be  stretched  over  or  near  our 
farms.  Such  an  accident  as  that  in  California  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  such  localities,  and  the  public  must  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

* 

THE  TRUE  REMEDY  FOR  FRAUDS. 

The  story  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  Burr 
Bros,  is  told  on  the  next  page.  These  young  men 
succeeded  in  stealing  $50,000,000  chiefly  from  poor  in¬ 
vestors.  There  was  not  enough  of  it  left  to  get  them 
out  of  prison  on  bail.  For  over  five  years  people  drew 
money  away  from  safe  securities  and  threw  it  at  these 
plausible  rascals.  Business  men  knew  from  the  first 
that  the  scheme  was  dishonest  and  doomed  to  failure. 
Yet  the  stock  exchange  and  other  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  newspapers  and  the  State  Government  stood 
still  and  let  this  robbery  go  on  until  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  forced  to  act.  Some  of  the  very  papers 
which  have  shouted  loudest  against  “Federal  encroach¬ 
ment”  have  given  by  their  actions  in  this  case  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  greater  federal  activ¬ 
ity.  -They  show  that  other  agencies  which  might  do 
the  work  are  too  feeble  and  cowardly  to  act.  For 
Burr  Bros,  and  similar  swindlers  could  not  live  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  newspapers.  These  papers  take  their 
share  of  “graft”  in  exchange  for  advertising  and 
“write-ups.”  Even  while  doing  this  they  help  the 
particular  rascal  by  talking  in  a  general  way  against 
frauds.  These  papers  know  that  the  cash  they  receive 
for  this  service  is  dirty  stolen  money  and  that  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  victim,  while  the  actual 
robbers  went  through  his  pockets.  When  the  rascal  is 
finally  run  down  by  others,  they  bellow  out  against 
him  while  his  money  jingles  in  their  pockets.  Men 
like  E.  G.  Lewis  work  a  scheme  which  is  in  principle 
the  same  as  that  operated  by  Burr  Bros.  Lewis  has 
been  sharp  enough  to  hide  his  scheme  beneath  a  cloak 
of  philanthropy  and  “co-operation.”  Thus  far  he  has 
been  protected  by  “business  interests”  and  by  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  after  some  of  the  “graft,”  but  there  is 
a  stronger  power — as  Burr  Brothers  finally  found. 
One  trick  of  Burr  Bros,  was  to  keep  their  victims 
quiet  by  exchanging  stock.  When  one  bogus  scheme 
failed  they  always  had  another  ready  and  by  paying 
a  little  extra  the  “investor”  could  exchange  for  stock 
in  some  new  enterprise.  Lewis  has  played  this  trick 
for  years,  and  other  agricultural  publishers  are  doing 
the  same  thing  to  keep  their  victims  quiet. 

The  stock  exchanges  and  the  big  corporations  might 
have  cleaned  out  such  concerns  as  Burr  Bros,  long 
ago  if  they  had  been  willing  to  open  their  books  and 
rip  up  the  records  as  the  Post  Office  Department  does 
with  the  frauds.  Burr  Bros,  would  get  an  option  on  a 
piece  of  land  and  then  sell  stock  in  a  gold  mine  or 
an  oil  well,  hiring  some  “expert”  to  bait  the  hook 
with  an  opinion.  That  shameful  fraud  was  only 
carrying  out  to  its  logical  end  the  schemes  of  watered 
stock,  inflated  values  and  over-capitalization  which 
a  full  investigation  of  hundreds  of  similar  enormous 
corporations  would  reveal.  The  State  govern¬ 
ment  obtains  part  of  its  revenues  by  licensing  these 
big  concerns  and  seldom  or  never  interferes  with  their 
operation.  Thus  the  newspapers  receive  their  share 
of  graft,  the  corporations  their  special  privilege  and 
the  State  its  revenue,  and  all  sit  still  until  the  Federal 
Government  steps  in  and  nails  the  rogue.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
They  could,  if  they  wanted  to  save  their  readers  and 
rouse  public  opinion,  so  that  the  frauds  and  rascals 
would  be  blown  out  of  business  and  public  life.  They 
never  can  do  it  while  they  handle  dirty  money  or  dis¬ 
honest  graft  by  advertising  fake  schemes  and  standing 
for  political  dishonesty.  All  the  editorial  eloquence 
in  the  world  will  never  wash  out  the  stain,  for  the 
people  have  seen  it  and  will  not  be  deceived.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  in  this  country  when  the 
press  and  specially  the  farm  papers  could  do  more  good 
than  right  now  if  they  would  only  drop  their  cowardly 
and  evasive  policy  and  come  out  boldly  and  openly  and 
denounce  by  name  what  they  know  to  be  dishonest 
and  a  hold-up  game  on  their  readers. 

* 

In  1798  the  United  States  Senate  contained  32  mem¬ 
bers.  A  very  important  public  question  was  to  be 
voted  on,  and  17  Senators  held  a  secret  caucus.  A 
solemn  pledge  was  enacted  of  all  that  the  will  of 
the  majority  should  rule,  and  that  all  must  support 
anything  approved  by  the  caucus.  The  vote  was  nine 
to  eight,  and  there  were  strong  arguments  on  both 
sides.  The  17  Senators  voted  as  the  nine  dictated,  and 
passed  a  bill  which  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate 
really  opposed.  Under  the  caucus  pledge  nine  men 
decided  the  action  of  32.  This  is  an  extreme  case  to 
show  the  power  of  the  old  caucus  and  convention 
system — not  the  rule  of  the  majority,  but  domination 
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by  a  political  minority.  The  primary  nominations 
system  aims  to  make  such  tricks  impossible.  There 
will  be  an  end  of  secret  caucuses,  but  an  open  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  voters.  Some 
members  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  East  have 
said  that  direct  primaries  will  mean  political  ruin. 
We  can  point  out  to  them  that  in  the  late  election 
every  State  which  gave  its  voters  a  chance  at  a 
direct  primary  elected  their  party  ticket  by  a  fair 
majority. 

* 

Right  now  is  where  a  real  tariff  commission 
would  help  the  country.  The  last  election  showed 
without  doubt  that  the  people  demand  a  revision  of  the 
present  tariff,  and  want  the  rates  lowered.  While 
we  are  all  waiting  to  see  what  Congress  will  do, 
manufacturers  and  importers  will  run  their  business  as 
closely  as  possible,  because  they  cannot  tell  how  a  new 
tariff  will  affect  them.  This  will  mean  men  out  of 
work,  and  thus  not  earning  money  to  spend  for  food. 
And  no  one  expects  that  Congress  will  ever  make  a 
really  fair  tariff  bill.  There  will  always  be  more  or 
less  playing  politics  and  trading  in  any  bill  which  is 
fought  through  Congress.  All  this  would  be  changed 
if  we  had  a  tariff  commission  composed  of  strong 
men  with  the  power  to  settle  rates  after  a  thorough 
study,  somewhat  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  settles  railroad  rates.  The  coming  struggle 
over  the  next  tariff  bill  ought  to  be  the  best  argument 
needed  to  compel  the  people  to  demand  a  tariff  com¬ 
mission. 

* 

There  is  at  least  one  State  in  the  Union  which  will 
do  something 'for  parcels  post.  That  is  Maine.  Sen¬ 
ator  Hale,  who  will  now  retire,  was  a  “careful  con¬ 
sideration”  man.  I  he  two  leading  Democrats  who 
are  in  the  race  to  succeed  Mr.  Hale  were  asked  how 
they  stand,  and  they  are  prompt  to  reply. 

I  wish  to  state  that  from  the  time  this  question  was 
first  discussed  I  have  believed  in  and  advocated  the  same. 
In  my  opinion  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  transportation  by  the  Government  of  parcels 
post  would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 

CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  to  be  asked  in  Maine  how  I 
stand  towards  a  parcels  post,  as  I  have  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  parcels  post  in  most  of  my  addresses 
to  the  State  Grange  from  1897  to  1907,  but  in  answer  to 
your  question  will  say  I  am  thoroughly  and  unreservedly 
in  favor  of  a  parcels  post  system.  I  send  you  an  abstract 
taken  from  my  address  to  State  Grange,  1906,  which  fully 
defines  my  position  on  this  very  important  subject.  If 
you  will  look  in  Grange  Journal  of  that  year  you  will 
find  how  emphatic  my  position  is.  o.  Gardner. 

Neither  of  these  men  can  now  refuse  to  vote  for  a 
parcels  post  bill.  They  are  on  record,  and  it  is  a 
distinct  gain  for  the  cause,  for  votes  are  badly  needed 
in  the  Senate.  We  think  a  bill  will  pass  the  House 
without  great  trouble,  and  Postmaster  General  Hitch¬ 
cock  will  renew  his  suggestion  to  start  a  limited  par¬ 
cels  post  at  once.  In  New  Jersey  John  Kean  will  be 
left  at  home.  Various  gentlemen  are  after  his  job, 
and  we  shall  try  to  put  them  on  record.  John  Kean  is 
another  “careful  consideration”  man.  That  is  one 
reason  why  New  Jersey  showed  a  rough  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  him. 


BREVITIES. 

IF  we  make  the  mistake  of  having  nothing  about  parcels 
post  or  Alfalfa  in  an  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  want  to 
be  reminded  of  it. 

Mr.  Dunn  on  page  1140  gives  some  good  advice  to  insti¬ 
tute  correspondents.  A  live  man  can  make  a  good  insti¬ 
tute  if  he  will  go  at  it  early  enough  and  stay  by  it  all 
through.  There  must  be  some  one  to  develop  the  interest 
and  study  out  the  programme. 

A  new  English  dessert  apple  is  St.  Everard,  a  cross 
between  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  Margil.  It  is  ruddy 
crimson,  with  juicy  yellow  flesh,  and  is  described  as  rich 
and  aromatic  in  flavor,  and  one  of  the  best  apples  hi 
quality  now  in  existence.  It  ripens  in  September. 

Speaking  of  driving  horses  called  for  in  this  city,  how 
can  a  man  afford  to  keep  a  poor  one?  It  costs  $30  per 
month  to  board  a  horse  at  a  livery  stable,  and  about  $5 
more  for  shoeing.  That  makes  $420  a  year  for  keeping 
the  horse,  and  he  must  be  a  good  one  to  make  it  worth 
while. 

All  good  things  are  sometimes  p  t  to  disreputable  uses 
— witness  the  apple,  that  best  of  all  good  things.  Report 
has  it  that  in  Georgia  voters  were  bribed  by  putting  money 
inside  apples  and  then  giving  the  fruit  away.  In  England 
they  actually  exhibited  apples  and  cider  at  a  convention 
of  brewers ! 

A  Massachusetts  farmer  tells  us  how  he  takes  his 
vacation  in  Winter  by  going  to  Washington  for  a  while. 
He  says  he  and  his  wife  can  live  there  very  comfortably 
at  $2  per  day,  and  look  over  the  Departments  and  other 
interesting  things.  This  man  is  a  gardener  without  much 
Winter  work  on  the  farm. 

When  we  talk  about  “cover  crops”  of  course  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  as  you  go  north  you  reach  a  line 
above  which  these  catch  crops  amount  to  little  because 
the  season  is  too  short  for  them  to  grow.  In  Maine,  for 
example,  most  of  the  crops  which  we  in  New  Jersey  can 
safely  put  in  the  standing  corn  would  have  but  a  poor 
chance  in  Winter.  In  this  northern  latitude  where  the 
ground  freezes  early  there  is  less  loss  of  nitrates  than  in 
warmer  countries. 
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GETTING  AFTER  THE  MAIL  GRAFTER. 

Uncle  Sam  Found  the  Frauds. 

Postoffice  inspectors  did  a  good  job 
last  week  when  they  raided  the  notorious 
get-rich-quick  offices  of  Burr  Bros.,  New 
York  City  and  arrested  three  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm.  They  were  held  in 
heavy  bail,  and  in  default  of  security 
were  locked  up.  The  business  of  this 
firm  was  the  selling  of  worthless  stocks, 
principally  in  mining  and  oil  companies. 
The  inspectors  estimate  that  this  con¬ 
cern  sold  stock  at  par  value  to  the 
amount  of  forty  to  fifty  millions;  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  is  at  least  $15,000,000.  Of  course, 
the  only  cost  to  them  was  the  expense 
of  selling,  as  the  stocks  cost  practically 
only  the  expense  of  printing.  The  Burr 
Bros.,  Inc.,  is  a  Connecticut  corporation, 
capitalized  for  $200,000,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  this  company  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  a  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  monthly. 
Recently  they  have  been  selling  the  stock 
of  the  Buick  Oil  Company,  which  is  cap¬ 
italized  at  $5,000,000.  It  is  thought  that 
$2,000,000  of  this  stock  has  been  sold 
to  the  public.  Three  men  were  arrest¬ 
ed — Shelton  C.  Burr,  the  company’s 
president;  Frank  H.  Tobey,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Eugene  H.  Burr,  secretary- 
treasurer.  All  were  held  first  in  $20,000 
and  later  in  $10,000  bail  by  United 
States  Commissioner  Shields  and  jailed 
overnight  in  the  Tombs.  Soon  after  the 
arrest  of  the  principals  in  Burr  Bros., 
Inc.,  Charles  L.  Vaughan,  director  and 
until  recently  vice  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Continental  Wireless  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  of  56 
Pine  street,  and  treasurer  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Finance  Corporation,  fiscal  agents 
for  the  wireless  company,  was  arrested. 
He  was  held  by  Commissioner  Shields 
in  $10,000  and  sent  to  the  Tombs.  All 
the  men  were  charged  with  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails. 

When  the  arrests  were  made  last 
week  the  offices  were  full  of  people, 
many  of  them  women,  eager  to  exchange 
their  money  for  the  worthless  stocks. 
The  day  following  the  arrest,  the  same 
offices  were  full  of  people,  who  were 
anxious  to  get  their  money  back.  In 
this  they  were,  of  course,  disappointed. 
The  mails  intercepted  by  the  detectives 
amounted  in  one  afternoon  to  $20,000 
cash  remittances,  in  sums  for  $3  to 
$11,000.  There  were  several  telegrams 
from  anxious  investors,  requesting  that 
stocks  be  held  for  them,  and  that  certi¬ 
fied  checks  had  been  mailed. 

Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  esti¬ 
mates  that  not  less  than  $100,000,000 
has  been  collected  from  gullible  inves¬ 
tors  in  five  years  by  this  and  similar 
concerns.  He  is  waging  a  relentless 
warfare  on  them  now,  and  has  already 
caused  the  arrest  of  promoters  in  78 
such  concerns.  Formerly  the  depart¬ 
ment  issued  “fraud  orders” ;  but  the 
same  promoters  opened  up  under  a  new 
name  and  continued  the  same  kind  of 
business;  and  the  present  plan  is  to  find 
evidence  of  fraud  and  arrest  the  offend¬ 
ers.  Some  of  them  are  already  doing 
time  in  Federal  prisons,  and  these  are 
likely  to  have  distinguished  company. 

We  are  devoting  considerable  space 
to  this  report  as  a  warning  to  people 
who  hope  to  get  rich  quick  by  turning 
their  savings  over  to  concerns  who  make 
big  promises,  and  about  whom  they 
know  nothing.  The  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  is  doing  what  it  can  to  weed  out 
these  concerns,  and  the  people  must 
learn  to  use  a  little  sense  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  It  is  really  the  States  that  are  to 
blame.  Corporations  may  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  capital  stock  issued  under  the 
seal  of  the  State  with  absolutely  no 
property  or  value  whatever  behind  it. 
This  stock,  which  costs  only  the  price 
of  printing,  is  then  sold  to  the  confiding 
public  under  promises  of  big  dividends 
and  profits.  The  amount  of  money  lured 
from  the  public  on  these  schemes  is 
really  alarming.  The  victims  often  be¬ 
come  a  public  charge.  The  press  could, 
of  course,  make  short  work  of  these 
rogues  if  it  informed  the  people  about 
them;  but  the  lamentable  part  of  it  is 
that  many  of  the  papers  are  working 
the  same  game  themselves  in  one  de¬ 
gree  or  another  and  profiting  by  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Many  of  the  city  papers  car¬ 
ried  full  pages  of  the  Burr  Bros.’  ad¬ 
vertising  the  day  of  the  raids. 


BEE-KEEPERS’  MEETINGS. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  will  hold  this  season  bee-keepers 
institutes  as  follows :  Geneva,  December 
12-13,  Charles  Stewart,  Johnstown,  as  con¬ 
ductor  ;  Rochester,  December  14,  W.  D. 
Wright,  Altamont,  conductor;  Syracuse, 
December  15,  N.  D.  West,  Middleburg, 
conductor ;  Ogdensburg,  December  16,  M. 
Stevens,  Pennellville,  conductor;  Amster¬ 
dam,  December  17,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Stewart ;  Utica,  December  17,  in  charge 
of  W.  D.  Wright.  A  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  session  will  be  held  each  day,  includ¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  papers  and  discussions,  a 
question  box  for  bringing  up  certain  points 
not  made  sufficiently  clear  at  the  preceding 
sessions. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  suit  brought  at  Green¬ 
field,  Ind.,  November  25,  by  Mrs.  Alta  M. 
Ward  against  the  Terre  Haute  Brewing 
Company,  Claude  D.  Miller,  a  saloon¬ 
keeper,  and  David  O’Donnell,  his  barten¬ 
der,  for  $10,000  damages  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  $3,500.  It 
was  alleged  in  the  suit  that  the  defendants 
sold  liquor  to  Mrs.  Ward's  husband  until 
he  became  intoxicated  and  shot  and  killed 
Thomas  Mclntire,  for  which  crime  he  is 
now  serving  a  life  sentence  in  prison. 

Representative  P.  P.  Campbell,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  one  of  the  two  regulars  who  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Congress  from  a  Kansas  district, 
intends  to  urge  upon  President  Taft  a 
recommendation  in  his  message  for  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  franking  privilege.  “It 
was  never  the  intention  of  Congress,”  said 
Mr.  Campbell  at  the  White  House  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  “that  the  franking  privilege  to  its 
members  should  extend  beyond  their  Con¬ 
gress  district.  The  abuse  of  that  privilege 
has  grown  gross.  There  should  be  limita¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  if  for  nothing  else.  It  has  come 
to  be  a  fashion  now  to  send  tons  of  franked 
stuff  and  it  should  be  stopped.” 

Indictments  against  four  men  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  frauds  by  which  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  Is  alleged  to 
have  been  mulcted  of  more  than  $1,500,000 
were  returned  at  Chicago  November  25  by 
the  Grand  Jury.  Those  indicted  are  Frank 
B.  Harriman,  general  manager  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  Railroad,  resigned  March  15; 
John  M.  Taylor,  general  storekeeper  of 
the  system,  resigned  May  1  ;  Charles  L. 
Ewing,  general  superintendent  of  northern 
lines,  resigned  July  1,  and  Joseph  E. 
Buker,  superintendent  of  the  car  depart¬ 
ment,  resigned  February  1.  The  indict¬ 
ments  charge  conspiracy  to  obtain  money 
from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  by  false 
pretences.  Two  counts  in  the  blanket  in¬ 
dictment  which  was  returned  also  contain 
charges  of  working  a  confidence  game.  The 
bond  of  each  of  the  men  is  fixed  at  $20,000. 
The  names  of  the  Ostermann  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  the  Blue  Island  Car  and 
Equipment  Company,  the  Memphis  Car 
Company  and  the  American  Car  and  Equip¬ 
ment  Company  are  mentioned  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  The  loss  by  fraudulent  deals  esti¬ 
mated  by  officials  of  the  railroad  was  over 
$1,500,000,  but  the  amount  set  up  in  the 
indictment,  $4,825,650,  represents  the  total 
business  the  railroad  did  with  the  four 
repair  concerns  named,  going  back  to  the 
Summer  of  1906,  when  the  alleged  scheme 
is  supposed  to  have  been  put  in  operation. 

In  his  forthcoming  annual  report  Post¬ 
master-General  Hitchcock  will  renew  the 
recommendation  he  made  a  year  ago  for 
the  introduction  of  a  limited  parcels  post 
service  on  rural  mail  routes.  The  Post¬ 
master-General  believes  that  as  soon  as  the 
postal  savings  system  is  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
be  prepared  to  establish  throughout  the 
country  a  general  parcels  post.  As  the 
preliminary  step  in  the  development  of  such 
a  service  he  hopes  Congress  will  authorize 
the  delivery  on  rural  routes  of  parcels 
weighing  as  high  as  11  pounds,  which  is 
the  weight  limit  for  the  international  par¬ 
cels  post.  This  form  of  service  can  be 
conducted  with  little  if  any  additional  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  Government.  It  will  not  re¬ 
quire  the  appointment  of  more  carriers,  for 
those  already  employed  have  the  necessary 
equipment  in  the  way  of  horses  and  wagons 
to  distribute  the  parcels  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  mail.  A  rural  parcels  post  of 
the  kind  proposed  if  successfully  conducted, 
officials  say,  would  probably  lead  to  a  more 
general  system.  Mr.  Hitchcock  believes 
that  before  the  parcels  service  is  extended 
generally  definite  information  should  be 
obtained  as  to  the  nature  and  volume  of  the 
business  to  be  handled.  He  will  urge  that 
in  conjunction  with  the  experiment  on 
rural  routes  a  further  inquiry  be  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  in  order  that  the  De¬ 
partment  may  be  in  a  better  position  to 
develop  the  system  on  conservative  lines. 
He  will  recommend  that  a  special  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  inquiry  be  granted  at  the 
coming  session. 

A  jobber’s  or  trust  agreement,  whereby 
the  Bathtub  Trust  forced  all  jobbers  to 
sign  or  buy  “licensed  enamelled  sanitary 
ware”  in  the  open  market  at  increased 
prices,  was  told  about  by  a  large  number 
of  jobbers  who  testified  at  the  hearing 
held  November  25  before  Lindsay  C.  Spen¬ 
cer,  special  examiner  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Washington.  The  action 
is  brought  by  the  Government  against  tne 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  and  16  other  corporations  comprising 
the  so-called  Bathtub  Trust.  The  com¬ 
plaint  asks  for  the  dissolution  of  the  com¬ 
bination  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  mon¬ 
opoly  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law.  Previous  hearings  held  in 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago  developed  proof  that 
restraint  in  trade  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  largest  wholesale  jobbers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  trust  for  not  having  entered 
into  a  price  fixing  agreement  and  that  the 
trust  refused  to  sell  to  those  who  refused 
to  sign  the  cast-iron  contract  with  the 
penalties  it  imposed. 

Congressman-elect  Henry  George,  Jr., 
pledged  himself,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Postal 
Progress  League,  held  November  29,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Merchants’  Association,  New 
York,  to  help  Congressman  Sulzer  pass  his 
bill  for  an  extended  parcels  post.  Mr. 
George  said  that  in  effete  Asia  and  Europe 
he  had  found  a  parcels  post  service,  and 
that  the  way  to  secure  it  in  this  country 
was  by  rousing  the  trade  unions  and  the 
farmers  to  bring  pressure  on  their  Con¬ 
gressmen.  He  does  not  fear  that  the  par¬ 
cels  post  will  mean  a  deficit,  but  does 
not  care  if  it  does.  Let  us  have  less  big 
ships  and  less  Uap-doodle  business  about 
whom  we  are  going  to  lick,  said  Mr.  George, 
and  in  their  place  a  better  postal  service. 
Mr.  Sulzer  described  his  bill  for  a  parcels 
post,  which  was  introduced  in  the  House 
last  June  but  not  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  reason  given  to  Mr.  Sulzer  be¬ 
ing  that  the  express  companies  did  not 
want  it.  The  other  speakers  were  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Beach,  the  president  of  the  league ; 
It.  W.  Bowker,  of  the  Publishers  Weekly, 
and  James  L.  Cowles,  the  secretary  of  the 
league. 

Michael  Cudahy  died  at  Chicago  Novem¬ 
ber  27  after  a  five  days’  illness  from  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Cudahy 
packing  establishments.  Michael  Cudahy 


was  bom  in  Callan,  County  Kilkenny,  Ire¬ 
land,  December  7,  1841.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  his  childhood  with  his 
family,  who  settled  in  Milwaukee.  He 
went  to  work  in  a  packing  house  in  his 
young  manhood  and  rose  to  be  manager. 
Later  he  was  a  meat  inspector.  In  1873 
ne  was  made  a  partner  in  Armour  &  Co., 
and  remained  in  the  firm  until  1890.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  with  plants 
in  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Los  Angeles  and 
other  cities,  and  of  the  North  American 
Transportation  and  Trading  Company. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  No¬ 
vember  26  handed  down  a  decision  in  the 
case  of  J.  W.  Kelly  &  Co.,  of  Chattanooga, 
against  the  State,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  in 
Tennessee  is  constitutional,  Judges  Board 
and  Green  dissenting.  Kelly  &  Co.  were 
indicted  under  the  prohibition  law  charged 
with  manufacturing  whiskey  in  the  State. 
The  court  also  held  that  the  shipment  of 
whiskey  out  of  the  State  was  not  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  prohibition  law,  as  it  would 
be  interfering  with  interstate  business. 
Kelly  &  Co.  had  been  indicted  for  shipping 
whiskey  to  New  York. 

One  of  the  States  in  which  Burr  Bros., 
Inc.,  whose  members  were  arrested  ip  the 
Post  Office  Department’s  raid  in  New 
York  November  21,  found  it  easy  to  pick 
up  money  is  Kansas.  J.  N.  Dolley,  the 

State  Bank  Examiner,  says  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  Burr  Bros,  and  others  of  the 

et-rich-quick  clan  have  taken  more  than 
200,000  out  of  Kansas  quite  recently.  Mr. 
Dolley  has  written  to  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  suggesting  that  the  get-rich- 
quick  business  can  be  wiped  out  only 
through  cooperation  between  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  heads  of  the 

various  State  banking  departments.  He 
suggests  that  the  departments  exchange 
information  about  wild-cat  mining  com¬ 
panies  and  those  who  offer  50  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  for  queer  investments.  Mr.  Dolley 
intends  to  protect  his  own  people  anyway. 
He  says :  “This  department  offers  to  fur¬ 
nish  definite  and  reliable  information  of 
any  stock  or  bond  scheme  that  Kansas  peo¬ 
ple  will  write  about.  If  the  people  of  the 
State  want  to  know  about  any  company 
or  promoter  we  will  dig  out  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  them.  This  already  has  saved 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Kansas  people  who 
have  asked  for  investigations.” 

Fire  in  a  factory  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  No¬ 
vember  26,  caused  the  death  of  25  girls 
and  serious  injuries  to  many  more.  It  was 
caused  by  a  spark  from  a  machine  setting 
fire  to  gasoline  vapor.  The  building  was 
a  firetrap,  with  insufficient  exits.  There 
is  a  county  and  city  regulation  requiring 
that  there  be  at  least  one  fire  escape  for 
every  25  persons  at  work  three  stories 
above  ground.  There  were  two  fire  escapes 
leading  from  the  third  floor  and  those 
above  it,  and  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
girls  employed  on  these  two  floors  places 
the  number  at  100.  The  building  was  ai 
old  wooden  one,  the  floors  were  soaked  in 
oil,  and  gasoline  was  in  use. 

United  States  Attorney  Wise  filed  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  November  2S 
the  long  expected  bill  of  complaint  in  the 
Government’s  suit  to  dissolve  the  sugar 
trust  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
The  suit,  like  that  against  the  Standard 
Oil,  is  a  proceeding  in  equity  in  which  the 
Government  asks  the  court  to  declare  upon 
the  facts  alleged  that  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  exists  for  the  monopoly  of  the 
sugar  business,  and  to  restrain  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Company,  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  and  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Company  from  engaging  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  sugar  and  to  restrain  any  one 
from  voting  on  the  stock  of  the  companies 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  The  bill,  to  which 
are  attached  copies  of  agreements  as  far 
back  as  the  original  trust  agreement  of 
1887,  makes  up  a  book  of  237  pages.  It 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Wise  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Attorney-General  Wickershara  and 
names  as  defendants  thirty  sugar  compan¬ 
ies  alleged  to  be  part  of  the  trust,  together 
with  their  officers,  and  also  the  executors 
of  the  will  of  II.  O.  Havemeyer,  head  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
under  whose  direction  the  alleged  monopoly 
was  formed.  The  principal  companies 
named  as  defendants  are,  besides  the 
American,  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  the  National,  and  a  California 
cane  sugar  refining  company  in  which  the 
American  holds  one-half  of  the  stock. 
Among  the  individual  defendants  named 
are  Washington  B.  Thomas,  Charles  II. 
Allen,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  lately  elected  treasurer  of 
the  trust;  John  D.  Spreckels,  Adolph  B. 
Spreckels  and  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  of  Utah,  head  of  the 
Mormon  Church. 

Sentences  of  imprisonment  imposed  upon 
W.  S.  Harlan,  Robert  Gallagher,  C.  C. 
Hillon  and  S.  E.  Huggins,  of  Alabama,  on 
peonage  conspiracy  charges,  were  allowed 
to  stand  as  legal  November  28  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These 
were  the  first  convictions,  under  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Government  against 
peonage. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  thirty-sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
State  House,  Trenton,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  December  14  and  15,  1910.  Full 
attendance  of  members  requested.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  H.  G.  Taylor,  Secretary, 
Riverton,  N.  J.  Annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  19  and  20,  1911. 

In  order  to  enforce  more  thoroughly  the 
provisions  of  the  tariff  law  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  “determine  and 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
what  are  recognized  breeds  and  purebred 
animals”  as  a  basis  on  which  customs 
officers  may  determine  what  animals  may 
be  passed  through  the  customs  free  of 
duty  for  breeding  purposes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  revised  the  regulations 
on  the  subject.  In  order  to  be  entered  free 
of  duty  all  animals  imported  into  the 
United  States  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  breeding  purposes  on  and  after 
January  1,  1911,  must  be  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  that  the  animals  are  purebred,  of 
a  recognized  breed  and  duly  registered  in 
the  foreign  book  of  record  established  for 
that  breed. 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers  be¬ 
gan  its  annual  convention  at  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Alliance  rooms,  197  East  Broadway, 
New  Y’ork,  November  28.  The  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  S.  Hein,  presided.  Short  speeches 
were  made  by  Isidor  Straus,  president  of 
the  Educational  Alliance ;  Oscar  Straus 


United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Adolph  Marix,  U.  S.  N., 
urging  Jews  to  follow  the  plow  and  lessen 
congestion  in  the  cities.  South  America 
was  represented  by  a  cablegram  which 
read,  “Fraternal  regards  Confederacion 
Agricola  Argentina  Israelita,"  showing  that 
a  similar  organization  exists  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  The  story  of  Harris  Rot- 
man,  of  Millis,  Mass.,  was  typical.  In 
1866  he  came  from  Russia  to  this  city, 
where  he  sewed  shirts  for  two  years.  Then 
he  moved  to  Boston  and  kept  a  dry  goods 
store  until  in  1909  he  bought  his  70-aere 
farm  in  Millis  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
dry  goods  business  and  some  money  loaned 
him  by  the  Federation.  From  a  start  of 
nine  head  of  cattle  and  one  horse  he  has 
increased  to  20  cattle  and  three  horses. 
His  daughter  is  taking  a  course  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  to  pre¬ 
pare  herself  for  becoming  a  florist.  II  is 
son  is  taking  a  course  in  horticulture. 
When  the  son  is  home  on  a  vacation  he 
works  on  the  farm.  In  Millis  are  15  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federation,  all  of  whom,  Mr. 
Rotman  said,  are  prosperous  farmers  who 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  abandoned 
farm  pay.  The  Federation  of  Jewish  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  was  organized  in  January, 
1909.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  work  be¬ 
gun  nine  years  ago  by  the  Jewish  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society. 

The  New  York  Plant  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  th9 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  next  Feb¬ 
ruary  during  Farmers’  Week.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  two-days  programme  will 
be  arranged.  It  is  desirous  that  every  one 
who  is  engaged  in  plant  breeding  will  be 
present  and  join  the  Association.  If  there 
is  anyone  who  is  interested  in  selecting 
a  particular  strain  of  onions,  lettuce, 
Asters  or  Phlox,  he  will  be  just  as  wel¬ 
come  as  the  one  who  is  growing  potatoes, 
corn,  peas  or  beans.  We  would  like  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  this  work  to  drop 
a  postal  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  announce 
the  line  he  is  working  in  and  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  send  an  exhibit. 

The  sixteenth  annual  dairy  school  at 
New  Hampshire  College  opens  January  3 
and  closes  March  10.  The  school  oners 
instruction  in  dairy  farming  and  creamery 
and  farm  butter-making.  This  year  special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  give  a  strong 
course  to  dairy  farmers.  This  course  in¬ 
cludes  a  study  of  such  subjects  as  the 
growing  of  profitable  crops  for  dairy  cattle, 
the  judging,  feeding  and  breeding  of  dairy 
cattle  and  a  study  of  factors  influencing 
the  quality  of  the  milk  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  cow  until  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer.  A  study  is  made  of  surrounding 
dairies  giving  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
score  card  in  dairy  inspection.  With  the 
new  dairy  building  completed  and  equipped 
the  school  offers  better  opportunities  for 
giving  instruction  in  practical  dairy  work 
than  it  ever  has  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Milk  and  cream  are  received 
from  over  40  farms,  assuring  sufficient 
material  for  practice  and  demonstration 
work.  The  practical  work  in  milk  testing, 
milk  inspection  and  in  the  farm  dairy  and 
-creamery  offers  valuable  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  men  who  desire  to  take  up 
commercial  dairy  work  in  milk  plants, 
creameries  or  as  dairy  or  milk  inspectors. 
Address  Dairy  Department,  New  Hampshire 
College,  Durham,  N.  H.,  for  illustrated  an¬ 
nouncement  giving  details  about  the  dairy 
school. 


MEAT  PRICES. 

That  drop  in  meat  prices  announced  by 
the  Chicago  packers  appears  to  have  got 
lost  on  the  way.  At  least  retail  buyers  in 
New  York  have  not  heard  of  it.  They  are 
paying  upwards  of  25  cents  for  steaks, 
chops  and  cutlets,  and  20  cents  or  more 
for  roasts.  Mutton  of  fair  quality  costs 
18  cents ;  ham,  20 ;  bacon,  30,  and  corned 
beef,  12  to  18  cents.  Reports  from  Ar¬ 
gentina,  a  great  cattle  country,  show  that 
great  use  is  being  made  of  Alfalfa  as  a 
beef  producer.  By  means  of  this  fodder 
it  is  possible  to  send  a  steer  to  market  a 
year  earlier  than  when  the  animal  is  fed 
on  native  grasses,  and  the  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  land  is  increased  thereby  from 
three  to  six  times.  All  animals  destined 
for  the  freezing  works  are  now  finished  on 
Alfalfa.  Ranches  which  do  not  have  their 
own  tracts  send  their  cattle  for  fattening 
to  other  pastures.  Fattening  with  corn  is 
as  yet  practically  unknown  in  Argentina, 
but  it  is  commencing  on  a  small  scale  on 
some  of  the  most  progressive  farms,  and 
probably  is  destined  to  become  general  in 
future.  Argentine  beef  is  not  regarded  as 
highly  in  the  English  market  as  that  from 
the  United  States,  and  sells  for  a  trifle 
less.  The  difference  is  said  to  be  due 
largely  to  the  difference  in  the  method  of 
fattening.  Beef  from  the  United  States  is 
fattened  on  corn,  whereas  Argentina  de¬ 
pends  upon  Alfalfa  solely.  The  present  de¬ 
mand  of  the  freezing  works  for  a  higher 
grade  of  animaj  means  inevitably  that 
corn  fattening  must  be  undertaken,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be, 
as  the  country  raises  an  abundant  amount 
of  coin  for  export. 


THOSE  CANADIAN  DRAIN  LOANS.— 
The  Provincial  Government  set  apart  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  for  this  particular  purpose,  and 
each  township  could  make  application  for  a 
certain  sum  or  percentage,  and  when  that 
amount  was  withdrawn  that  particular 
township  could  not  secure  any  further  loan 
until  there  was  a  repayment  of  part  of 
the  loans.  Then  any  landowner  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  this  loan,  makes  a 
personal  application  to  the  township  coun¬ 
cil  for  a  stated  amount.  The  council  em¬ 
ploy  a  practical  man  to  inspect  the  work 
upon  which  the  loan  is  to  be  charged ;  the 
amount  of  loan  is  never  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  work ;  and  is 
charged  directly  to  the  lands  benefited; 
said  loan  being  collected  in  20  annual 
instalments,  including  interest  at  7  per 
cent,  (“along  with  the  general  taxes”). 
This  plan  is  working  well  in  South  Gos- 
field,  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
many  acres  of  low  land  under  cultivation, 
producing  excellent  crops,  and  giving  a 
man  of  ordinary  or  perhaps  poor  circum¬ 
stances  a  chance  to  help  himself,  as  well  as 
a  great  benefit  to  the  township  at  large. 
I  speak  of  this  particular  township  as  that 
was  my  location  up  till  a  few  months  ago ; 
but  the  same  scheme  applies  to  the  whole 
province,  but  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
used  outside  of  South  ■  Essex,  I  could  not 
inform  you.  The  farmers  in  South  Essex 
have  done  a  great  amount  of  work  in  this 
way.  IVAN  SHEPLY. 

Ontario,  Canada. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  RED  BREAST  OF  TIIE  ROBIN. 

An  Irish  Legend. 

Of  all  the  merry  little  birds  that  live  up  in 
the  tree, 

And  carol  from  the  sycamore  and  chest¬ 
nut, 


are  also  popular  again  for  waists,  gowns 
and  coats,  while  there  is  of  course  a 
staple  demand  for  these  fabrics  in  mil¬ 
linery.  Some  very  pretty  velvet  and 
velveteen  waists  are  made  in  the  kimono 
shape,  to  wear  over  a  lace  guimpe.  A 
good  velveteen  stands  harder  wear  than 
velvet.  Then  there  is  a  revival  of  cor¬ 
duroy  both  for  costumes  and  trim- 


ThC  is" to'me  1UUe  g°ntleman  th3t  dCareSt  >™gs;  a  very  good  quality  was  noted 

for  $1.35  a  yard,  in  all  the  fashionable 
colors.  Corduroy  makes  a  hardsome 
winter  coat  for  a  child.  Among  the 
fancy  velvets  are  beautiful  Persian  pat¬ 
terns  in  varied  colors  at  $2  a  yard. 


Is  the  one  in  coat  of  brown  and  scarlet 
waistcoat. 

It's  cocklt  little  Robin. 

And  his  head  he  keeps  abobbin'  ! 

Of  all  the  other  pretty  fowls  I'd  choose  him  ; 
For  he  sings  so  sweetly  still 
Through  his  tiny  slender  bill, 

With  a  little  patch  of  red  upon  his  bosom. 

When  the  frost  is  in  the  air  and  the  snow 
upon  the  ground. 

To  other  little  birdies  so  bewilderin' 
Picking  up  the  crumbs  near  the  window 
he  is  found, 

Singing  Christmas  stories  to  the  children  : 
Of  how  two  tender  babes 
Were  left  in  woodland  glades 


Fruit  Salad. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  how  to  make  a 
fruit  salad?  I  do  not  mean  a  compote  of 
fruits  as  a  dessert,  but  a  regular  salad  to 
eat  with  cold  meats.  mkr.  it.  l. 

Oranges,  apples  or  grapefruit  are  the 
usual  fruits  used  in  salad.  For  an 
orange  salad,  peel  and  divide  the  fruit, 


By  a  cruel  man  who  took  ’em  there  to  lose  pull  off  the  white  inner  skin,  and  cut 

en1’  each  lobe  into  three  pieces.  Scald  Eng- 

But  Bobby  saw  the  crime,  ,■  .  ,  .  ,  ,  • 

(He  was  watching  all  the  time,)  1  sb  walnut  meats’  stnP  away  the  bltter 

And  he  blushed  a  perfect  crimson  on  his  skin,  and  let  the  kernels  get  dry  and 

bosom.  cold.  Add  these  to  the  orange,  in  the 

When  the  changing  leaves  of  Autumn  proportion  of  one  tablespoonful  of  wal- 
around  us  thickly  fall,  nut  meats  to  each  orange,  mix  together, 

And  everything  seems  sorrowful  and  sad-  and  put  jn  a  salad  bowl  Iined  wjth  crisp 

Robln'maf  be  heard  on  the  corner  of  a  wall  ,ettuce  Ieaves-  and  cover  with  mayon¬ 


naise  dressing.  Or  it  may  be  arranged 
on  individual  plates,  putting  a  lettuce 
leaf  on  each  plate,  on  this  a  serving  of 
the  cut  orange,  with  a  spoonful  of  nut 
meats  on  top,  and  mayonnaise  over  all. 

Sometimes  a  mixture  of  crisp  white  let- 
And  the  blood  it  stained  his  pretty  little  tuce  and  cut_up  orange  or  grapefruit  is 
bosom.  .  .  ,  ,  °  ... 

used,  without  the  nut  meats,  and  this 

may  be  varied  by  using  a  plain  French 
dressing  instead  of  a  mayonnaise.  A 


Singing  what  is  solacing  and  gladdening. 
And  sure,  from  what  I’ve  heard, 

He’s  God’s  own  little  bird, 

And  sings  to  those  in  grief  just  to  amuse 
’em. 

But  once  he  sat  forlorn 
On  a  cruel  crown  of  thorn, 


— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Lest  American  readers  should  imag¬ 


ine  the  poem  above  displays  poetic  li-  combination  of  tart  apples  and  nuts,  or 
cence  in  referring  to  the  robin  as  a  Win-  appjes  and  celery,  both  cut  into  dice, 
ter  bird,  it  may  be  explained  that  the  forms  a  nice  fruit  salad  dressed  with 
British  robin  spends  the  cold  weather  in  mayonnaise.  Nuts  and  celery  served  in 
the  north.  It  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  a  cup  made  by  scooping  out  large  red 
American  robin,  rather  like  a  warbler  in  apples  is  another  favorite.  Sliced  apples 
type,  the  back  olive  brownish,  the  throat  and  watercress  with  plain  French  dress- 
and  breast  bright  orange  red.  It  sings  jng  js  verv  good 

delightfully,  and  is  quite  friendly.  Its  Bananas  sliced  and  served  in  a  nest 
cheery  Winter  presence  makes  it  a  fa-  0f  lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise  is 
vorite  feature  among  the  holly  and  mis-  liked ;  also  banana  peeled  and  cut  in 


tletoe  of  Christmas  pictures. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  uses  crocheted 
washcloths  worked  like  a  round  table 
mat  with  a  fancy  edge,  instead  of  the 
usual  square.  They  are  very  pretty,  a 
bit  unusual,  and  form  acceptable  fancy 
work  for  people  who  like  crocheting.  A 


half  lengthwise,  moistened  with  may¬ 
onnaise  and  then  covered  with  chopped 
peanuts.  Put  each  portion  on  a  lettuce 
leaf  on  the  individual  plate,  with  a  little 
mound  of  mayonnaise  on  the  leaf.  Mal¬ 
aga  grapes,  seeded,  or  cherries,  pitted, 
make  a  nice  salad.  It  will  be  noted  that 

...  ,  ,  .,  ,  .  in  almost  every  fruit  salad  lettuce  is 

crocheted  washcloth  wrapped  around  a  ,  .  ,  . 

,  c  c  r.  it  .  used  as  a  garnish  or  foundation,  and 

cake  of  fancy  soap  often  sells  well  at  a  .  ?  ,  ... 

church  fair,  and  these  round  ones  are  ma/°,ma,se  ’?  the  ,lsual  dress,n‘p  Ad¬ 
just  a  little  different.  cado  ,pears’  I,?wev'er-  re’mre  a  French 

^  dressing.  Fruit  salads  offer  great  scope 

The  Manor,  Texas,  Enterprise  asks:  for  individual  taste,  but  some  house- 
“What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  will  keepers  comPhcate  them  to  such  a  de¬ 
sit  down  to  the  table  and  tell  the  Lord  gree  that  they  become  fruit  compotes 

that  he  is  thankful  for  the  things  before  rather  than  salads’  0ur  own  favorites 
him,  and  as  soon  as  he  says  ‘amen’  he  arc  tbc  orange  01  apple  salads, 
begins  to  fuss  about  the  biscuits  being  r-  .  .  ,  A  ,  „ 

scorched,  the  potatoes  not  being  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked,  the  coffee  too  weak,  too  Wh,le  at  work  t(>day  in  assisting  my 
much  pepper  in  the  beans,  and  nothing  w,fe  111  making  our  supP]y  of  “Yankee”  1 
goes  to  suit  him?”  appIe  sauce  my  mind  reverted  to  the  time 

*  more  than  half  a  century  ago  when  my 
Celery  and  carrots  combine  well  as  mother  regularly  each  year  arranged  for 

follows:  Scrape  the  carrots  and  cut  into  fbe  same,  and  in  imagination  I  saw  the 
dice.  Cut  the  celery  in  small  pieces,  and  huge  brass  kettle  hanging  on  the  crane 
boil  each  vegetable  separately  until  ten-  bl  the  old-fashioned  fireplace  then  being  ! 
der.  Drain,  and  reheat  in  milk  to  cover,  used  for  that  purpose.  But  since  that 
slightly  thickened  with  flour.  Season  time  the  innovation  of  the  sealed  fruit 
with  salt,  white  pepper,  a  pinch  of  nut-  jar  and  its  contents  has  induced  many 
meg  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Be-  to  forego  the  use  of  this  healthful  and 
fore  removing  from  the  fire,  drop  in  a  appetizing  food.  Being  apprehensive  that 
walnut  of  butter.  it  may  soon  be  numbered  among  the 

*  “lost  arts,”  I  am  prompted  to  relate  just 
According  to  trade  reports,  the  busi-  how  we  proceed  in  preparing  it  for  the 

ness  in  velveteen  is  in  an  unusual  con-  table.  Although  I  am  aware  that  any- 
dition  this  Fall.  Demands  are  so  large  thing  of  this  nature  that  emanates  from 
that  the  regular  stock  cannot  supply  one  of  the  male  persuasion  may  not  be 
them,  and  jobbers  are  only  filling  their  accepted  as  good  taste  by  many  of  the 
orders  piecemeal,  with  continual  ad-  ladies,  I  am  persuaded  that  once  they 
vances  in  price.  One  cause  for  this  have  a  taste  of  this  delicious  relish  their 
great  demand  is  the  use  of  velveteen  in  prejudice  will  vanish, 
manufacturing  shoes;  velvet  shoes  and  The  only  requirements  for  the  prepara- 
slippers  are  extremely  fashionable  for  tion  of  this  most  palatable  food  are  newly 
dress  wear,  and  are  made  in  many  made  cider  and  sweet  apples.  First  place 
grades  of  quality.  Velvet  and  velveteen  a  kettle  coataining  two  or  more  gallons 


of  cider  over  the  fire  (a  granite  kettle  is 
preferred),  soon  after  it  comes  from  the 
press ;  allow  it  to  boil  until  it  has  de¬ 
creased  in  quantity  about  one-half  or 
two-thirds,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  the 
apples.  These  should  always  be  of  a 
sweet  variety,  the  quarters  nicely  pared 
and  trimmed.  The  Talman  Sweet  we 
have  always  preferred  for  two  reason; 
it  is  exceedingly  rich  and  of  good  flavor, 
and  the  quarters  when  sufficiently  cooked 
retain  their  shape  perfectly.  The  fruit 
should  be  allowed  to  cook  until  the 
quarters  are  quite  tender,  requiring  an 
hour  or  more ;  skim  them  out  into  a 
jar  or  can,  proceed  by  filling  up  with 
more  apples  again  without  crowding  so 
the  fruit  will  not  be  broken.  As  the 
cider  continues  to  boil  away  it  should  be 
replenished  to  about  the  former  quantity, 
this  process  to  continue  until  the  apples 
designed  for  the  purpose  are  used.  The 
liquid  remaining  in  the  kettle  should  be 
poured  into  the  receptacle  containing  the 
apple.  To  remain  in  perfect  condition 
it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room;  indeed 
if  slightly  frozen  it  only  insures  its  bet¬ 
ter  keeping  qualities.  We  now  have  it 
ready  for  the  table,  to  be  served  not 
necessarily  as  a  side  dish,  but  directly  on 
the  plate  with  other  food  (reserve  your 
criticism,  please,  until  tested),  where  a 
good  large  tablespoonful  may  be  allowed 
to  nestle  close  to  the  potato,  meat  or 
other  food,  and  should  the  rich  liquid 
above  referred  to  be  allowed  to  mingle 
freely  with  it  all  it  will  be  found  a  relish, 
if  I  mistake  not,  superior  to  the  various 
pickles,  etc.,  now  so  generally  in  use,  and 
may  we  not  add,  far  more  healthful. 

IRVING  D.  COOK. 


FOUNDED  I84t 
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Simpson- 
Eddystone 

Black  and  White  Prints 

have  been  the  stan¬ 
dard  calicoes  for  over 
65years.  Thesecotton 
dress -goods  of  high 
quality  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  numerous 
artistic  designs  print¬ 
ed  with  absolutely  fast 
black  color  on  the  fin- 
estquality  ofvvell-wov- 
en  and  durable  cloth. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  yourdeal- 
er  when  you  order,  and  don't  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddy  stone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Extraordinary  Value 


Gluten  Bread. 

This  recipe  makes  one  loaf :  One-quar¬ 
ter  cake  yeast  foam  added  to  one  cup 
mashed  potatoes.  Have  it  light  at  bed 
time;  add  one  cup  warm  water,  a  little 
salt,  a  teaspoon  butter  and  flour  enough 
to  beat  up  a  thick  batter.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  add  one-third  teaspoon  soda  in  one- 
half  cup  hot  water,  stirred  in  quickly, 
then  knead  in  warm  flour  to  make  a 
hard  loaf.  Put  in  bread  tin,  rise  in 
warm  place,  and  bake  one  hour  when 
light.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  even  the 
starch  in  this  amount  of  potato  would 
be  objectionable,  but  after  much  experi¬ 
ence  and  many  failures  this  is  me  only 
way  we  found  to  make  the  bread  good. 

Gluten  Biscuit. — One  egg,  one  teaspoon 
butter,  salt,  V/2  cup  sweet  milk,  one-half 
cup  water,  level  teaspoon  soda,  two  level 
teaspoons  cream  of  tartar,  flour  to  make 
a  thick  dough.  Drop  from  spoon  in 
small  portions  on  a  tin  and  bake  in  very 
hot  oven. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  nice  bread  from 
the  best  gluten  flour  on  account  of  lack 
of  starch.  Some  of  the  cheaper  grades 
make  better  looking  bread  perhaps,  but 
are  not  so  desirable  for  the  invalid.  I 
hope  these  recipes  may  help  others  over 
the  difficulty  I  myself  once  experienced. 

a.  c.  B. 


IN  INITIAL  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

#  Ladies’  medium  woight, 

3  patterns,  assorted;  Ladies’  Sheer,  3  patterns, 
assorted.  All  Handsomely  Embroidered.  Price 
$1.371u  per  box  of  half  dozen. 

GENTS’  FINE  INITIAL— Price  $I.3TL  per  box  of 
half  dozen. 

All  Absolutely  Pure  Linen.  Order  to-day. 
State  Initial  wanted.  Postage,  4c.  per  box, 

WM.  A.  MANGER  HANDKERCHIEF  AGENCY, 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 


These  Puffs  FREE 

Send  lock  of  your  hair,  with  6c 
postage,  and  I  will  send  you  puffs 
to  match;  sell  3  from  sample  at 
$2  each  within  10  days  and  get 
yours  free,  or  send  $2  for  your 
own;  22  in.  wavy  switch  same 
price  if  preferred;  guaranteed 
natural  human  hair.  Write  for 
Free  booklet  “F”  of  New  York’s 
Jatesthairstvles.  Madam  Ketlaw, 
1*23  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil< 


Burning  common  kerosene  thoATlDDlS^ANfLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a  light  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Sim  pi.  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MON  EY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed  Sell* 
itself.  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamp*. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a  lamp 
*reo  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THr 
PM  „  H  ^  MANTLE  LAM  P  CO.  of  Amerloa.Detk  257 

Chicago,  I  ortland,  Or©.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethe  amount 
o£  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
3V  Furnace  St., Rochester .N.V. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any, 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


Bakes  from  1  to  16 
Loaves  at  a  Time— 

Each  Loaf  well 
Browned,  with¬ 
out  Turning. 

kHE  Sterling  "HasNo 
Equal”  Range  bakes 
equally  well  in  any 
part  of  the  oven, 
perfectly  browning 
every  loaf,  without 
turning  or  shifting 
pans.  The 

ling-*  Range 


is  the  one  that  you  have  seen  in  public  demonstrations,  baking  “A  Barrel  of 
Flour  with  a  Hod  of  Coal”— 250  big  loaves,  with  less  than  30  lbs  of  fuel.  We 
ha\  e  done  this  ovei  1.000  times,  at  County  Fairs  and  in  retail  stores. 

The  secret  of  Sterling  baking  supremacy  lies  in  the  automatic  Oven  Cir¬ 
culation  (evenly  distributing  the  heat),  the  Sterling  Flue  System,  and  the 
patented  Sterling  (irate  and  Firebox.  Send  for  our  book,  which  tells  about  the 
20  Sterling  features  that  save  fuel, 
time  and  trouble. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

215  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sill  Stove  Works.  215  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  book  on  Sterling  Ranges  to 


My  Name. 


Address . State. 

My  Dealer's  Name . 


1910. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

W hen  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  overblouse  that  is  laid  in  tiny 
tucks  and  cut  with  short  kimono,  or 
mandarin,  sleeves  is  a  very  smart  one, 
greatly  liked.  This  model  is  distinc¬ 
tive,  being  trimmed  with  a  shaped  trim¬ 
ming  portion,  yet  it  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  be  made  without  any  trouble  what¬ 
ever.  The  kimono  sleeves  do  away  with 
all  necessity  of  fitting  the  sleeves  to  the 
armholes,  and  reduce  labor  to  the  mini¬ 
mum.  Any  guimpe  can  be  worn  be¬ 
neath.  Chiffon  makes  this  blouse  and 
the  trimming  is  Bulgarian  embroidery. 
The  blouse  is  made  in  one  piece,  there 
being  only  underarm  seams  to  be  sewed 
up.  The  tucks  are  tiny,  laid  on  indi¬ 
cated  lines,  and  the  trimming  portion 
can  be  made  as  illustrated,  or  without 


6730  Fancy  Blouse,  34  to  42  bust. 


the  extension  at  the  front.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  yards  36,  or  1)4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  54  yard  18  inches  wide 
for  the  trimming  portions.  The  pattern 
6813  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-inch  bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  smaller  pictures  include  6684, 
one-piece  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  2%  yards  21  or  24,  1)4 
yards  32  or  1)4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  Yi  yard  of  silk  for  the  band  at  the 
neck  and  cuffs,  )4  yard  of  all-over  lace 
for  the  yoke  and  collar  when  these  are 
used.  6719,  fancy  yoke  blouse,  34  to  42 
bust.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  3)4  yards  24  or 
27,  2*4  yards  36  or  2%  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  5 )4  yards  of  edging,  4  yards 
of  insertion.  6720,  kimono  with  pointed 
yoke,  small  32  or  34,  medium  36  or  38, 


large  40  or  42  bust.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  9  yards  24  or  27,  754  yards  36,  or  5 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  1  Y%  yards  of 
silk  for  trimming  for  the  long  kimono, 
4/4  yards  24,  3)4  yards  32,  or  2 )4  yards 
44  inches  wide  for  the  short  kimono. 
6778,  girl’s  cape  with  hood  or  rolled- 
over  collar,  1,  2  and  4  years.  For  me¬ 


dium  size  (2  years)  will  be  required  3 
yards  of  material  27,  or  1)4  yards  44  or 
52  inches  wide  with  54  of  a  yard  of  any 
width  for  the  lining  of  the  hood.  6723, 
four-piece  walking  skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  5)4  yards,  24  or  27, 
3)4  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide  to  make 
as  illustrated ;  if  narrow  material  is 
used,  it  is  well  to  make  a  seam  at  the 
center-front  in  order  to  avoid  piecing, 
and  when  made  in  this  way  554  yards  21 
or  27  inches  wide  will  be  needed ;  width 
of  skirt  at  lower  edge  3  yards,  %  yard 
when  plaited.  Price  of  each  pattern  10 
cents. 


Candy  Fondants — Cooked  and  Un¬ 
cooked. 

Fondant,  cooked  or  uncooked,  is  the 
base  of  all  fine  cream  candies,  no  matter 
what  the  color,  flavor,  filling  or  coating 
may  be,  and  with  a  perfectly  prepared 
fondant  any  of  the  “thousand  and  one” 
seemingly  different  candies  that  may  be 
made  from  it  are  bound  to  be  good — 
each  according  to  its  name.  Because 
the  quality  of  the  fondant  governs  the 
quality  of  the  finished  candies  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  making  will  be  given  in  detail, 
followed  by  a  very  few  suggestions  as 
to  ways  of  using  it. 

Cooked  Fondant. — The  proportions 
given  here  are  for  a  small  “batch,”  but 
the  fondant  may  be  made  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  and  packed  away,  covered  with  a 
damp  cloth,  ready  for  use,  a  little  at  a 
time,  as  wanted.  .  Any  kind  of  white 
sugar  may  be  used.  Put  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  a  cupful  of  water  in  a  granite 
pan;  let  stand  for  half  an  hour(  longer 
if  it  happens  to  be  more  convenient)  and 
then  add  as  much  cream  of  tartar  as 
would  equal  a  large  pea — first  dissolv¬ 
ing  it  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  Set  pan 
over  quick  fire  and  stir  the  contents  un¬ 
til  it  comes  to  a  brisk  boil,  but  not  a 
moment  longer.  Take  a  soft,  wet  cloth 
and  wipe  away  any  crystals  that  have 
formed  on  the  inside  of  the  pan,  but  do 
not  let  them  drop  back  into  the  syrup — • 
they  have  a  tendency  to  start  “graining” 
in  the  syrup.  After  the  boiling  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  few  moments  dip  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  syrup  and  drop  into  cold  water.  When 
it  will  form  a  ball  that  will  hold  any 
shape  given  it  (be  pliable  and  yet  not 
hard  enough  to  crack)  pour  it  into  large 
ungreased  platters  and  let  stand  until 
perfectly  cold.  When  cold  take  a  thin, 
flat,  wooden  paddle  and  shove  it  under 
the  mass  and  turn  over,  on  to  the  rest, 
what  the  paddle  lifts.  Work  all  around 
the  mass,  turning  toward  the  center. 
This  work  the  mass  in  an  over-and-over 
motion  and  it  will  soon  begin  to  look 
milky.  Keep  on  paddling  it  until  it 
turns  snow  white  and  sets  into  a  firm 
lump.  Wet  a  cloth ;  wring  partly  dry 
and  cover  the  fondant  with  it.  Let 
stand  under  the  wet  cloth  for  a  couple 
of  hours  to  “cure”  and  then  knead  it 
(exactly  as  one  kneads  bread)  until 
smooth  and  velvety.  The  fondant  is 
now  ready  to  be  made  into  all  sorts  of 
candies,  or  it  may  be  packed,  solidly,  in 
bowl  or  crock,  and  will  keep  pliable  and 
creamy  as  long  as  kept  covered  with  a 
damp  cloth.  If  the  sugar  is  dry,  as  it 
should  be,  the  old  rule,  “a  pint  is  a 
pound,”  is  a  safe  one  to  use  when  scales 
are  not  at  hand.  If  the  pan  is  greased 
around  the  top,  inside,  the  syrup  will  not 
boil  over.  Make  cooked  fondant,  or  any 
cooked  candy,  on  a  clear  day  when  pos¬ 
sible. 

Uncooked  Fondant. — The  uncooked 
fondants  require  the  finest  grades  of  con¬ 
fectioner's  sugar  (known  as  XXXX — 
four  X)  and  no  other  will  give  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Put  the  white  of  an 
egg  in  a  glass  and  mark  the  measure¬ 
ment,  then  turn  out  the  egg  and  fill  to 
the  mark  with  cold  water.  Work  the  egg 
and  water  together  enough  to  thoroughly 
break  the  egg  and  then  work  in  sugar 
until  the  “dough”  will  knead  smoothly. 
Work  in  the  flavoring  with  the  sugar,  but 
be  careful  about  using  too  much,  as  it 
seems  to  come  out  as  the  fondant  ripens, 
and  may  be  too  strong.  The  uncooked 
fondant  has  a  raw-sugar  taste  that  can¬ 
not  be  entirely  overcome,  but  it  may  be 
greatly  lessened  by  adding  fruits,  nuts, 
colors,  or  whatever  is  to  be  added  to  the 
finished  candies,  and  letting  all  “ripen” 
together  long  enough  for  the  flavors  to 
fully  blend  with  the  sugar. 

With  either  of  the  above  fondants  on 
hand  one  is  ready  to  manufacture  all 
sorts  of  candies  at  short  notice,  for  they 
may  be  mixed  with  anything  used  in 
candies  or  used  plain ;  they  may  be  col¬ 
ored  to  many  tints,  and  may  be  used 
plain  or  “coated,”  and  any  one  who  will 
go  into  a  store  where  fine  candies  are 
kept  will,  by  looking  them  over,  get  sug¬ 
gestions  for  many  novelties.  In  buying 
colors  it  should  be  remembered  that  but 
a  few  are  needed,  as  what  colors  red  will 
furnish  every  shade  to  the  very  palest 
rose;  blue  will  furnish  as  many  shades, 


while  for  the  green  a  very  few  shades  are 
all  one  ever  sees.  Go  to  a  drug  store  for 
the  colors,  and  be  sure  to  ask  for  vege¬ 
table  dyes,  as  these  are  perfectly  harm¬ 
less.  No  assortment  of  candies  is  quite 
complete  that  does  not  contain  some 
chocolates  and  to  prepare  these  the  regu¬ 
lar  confectioner’s  chocolate  is  best.  This 
is  a  sweetened  but  un flavored  sort,  but  if 
the  ordinary  kinds  are  at  hand  and  this 
is  not,  use  them,  but  remember  that  the 
“bitter”  chocolate  needs  sweetening, 
while  the  other  kinds  do  not. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 

A  Perfect  Clam  Chowder. — For 
lunch  this  dish  has  no  superior.  Before 
making  it  have  everything  ready.  A 
pint  of  long  clams  raw  and  chopped, 
three  fair-sized  potatoes,  an  onion,  both 
sliced  fine;  three  milk  crackers  rolled. 
Put  two  slices  of  fat  salt  pork  fried 
crisp  and  brown  and  chopped  fine,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  saucepan  you  are  to  make 
your  chowder  in,  with  the  fat  from.  it. 
Next  a  layer  of  cracker  crumbs,  and 
shreds  of  potatoes  and  onion ;  tiny  bits  of 
butter  are  dotted  over  each  layer,  and 
dashes  of  pepper.  Next  put  clams.  Re¬ 
peat  till  all  ingredients  are  in  the  sauce¬ 
pan  with  a  layer  of  crackers  on  top  and 
bits  of  butter.  Now  pour  on  the  clam 
broth  and  milk  till  you  see  it.  Then 
stand  it  on  the  stove  where  it  will  cook 
but  not  burn  for  three  hours.  Try  it,  it 
is  fit  for  a  king.  It  should  turn  out  of 
the  saucepan  on  to  a  platter  almost  solid. 
With  good  bread  and  butter,  and  chopped 
pickle,  it  is  perfection. 

SARAH  ISHAM  C0IT. 


Be  glad  of  life  because  it  gives  you 
the  chance  to  love  and  to  work  and  to 
play  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars ;  be 
satisfied  with  your  possessions,  but  not 
contented  with  yourself  until  you  have 
made  the  best  <  f  them ;  despise  nothing 
in  the  world  except  falsehood  and 
meanness  and  fear  nothing  but  coward¬ 
ice  ;  be  governed  by  your  admirations 
rather  than  by  your  disgusts ;  covet 
nothing  that  is  your  neighbor’s  except 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of 
manner;  think  seldom  of  your  enemies, 
often  of  your  friends  and  every  day  of 
Christ,  and  spend  as  much  time  as  you 
can,  with  body  and  spirit,  in  God’s  out- 
of-doors.  These  are  little  guideposts 
on  the  footpath  to  peace. — Henry  Van 
Dyke. 


Don’t  blame  the 
lamp  for  giving-  a 
poor  light.  It  is 
probably  the  fault 
of  the  chimney. 

A  poor  lamp 
with  a  good  chim¬ 
ney  will  give  more 

Bog.  V.  8.  Pat.  Off.  . 

light  than  a  good 
lamp  with  a  poor  chimney. 

Any  lamp  with  a  Macbeth 
“Pearl  Glass”  chimney  will  do 
its  best. 

My  Index  tells  which  one  to 
get.  Send  for  it. 

o 

Macbeth 

Macbcth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 


Try  this  Wonderful 
VACUUM  WASHER 

Syracuse  “EASY”  Washer  costs 
you  nothing  unless  you  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  it  after  30  days  trial. 
Saves  1-2  to  2-3  the  work.  No  wear 
on  clothes.  Rust-proof  steel  tub. 
Sanitary.  Lasts  a  Lifetime.  Write 
for  Free  Laundry  Recipes  and  Trial 
Order  Form.  Dodge  «fc  Zulll,  224Y 
Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
or  Easy  Washer  Co.,  Bruce  and 
Dundas  Streets,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  ras  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  s  teady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  Bmoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


THE  BESTUGHT 


styles, 
catalog 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO. 
401  E.  Btb  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Eii  English  Breakfast  Tea 

Five  ounces  postpaid  for  10c.  Send  stamps. 
McKINNEY  &  CO.,  288  State,  Binguamton,  N.Y. 


The  Right  Way  to 
Buy  Soda  Crackers 


— and  the  simplest  way.  Ask  for 
them  by  name — and  the  goodness 
will  take  care  ol  itself.  Buy 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 


Then,  no  more  broken,  soggy,  stale  or 
exposed  soda  crackers.  Uneeda  Biscuit  come 
in  individual  packages  that  hold  just  enough 
lor  each  soda  cracker  occasion.  Fresh  when 
you  buy  them.  Whole  when  you  open  the 
package.  Crisp  as  you  eat  them. 

A  number  of  live  cent  packages  of 
Uneeda  Biscuit  is  a  wiser  purchase  than  a 
quantity  ol  ordinary  soda  crackers  in  wooden 
box  or  paper  bag.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE  FOR  MAINE. 

I  keep  Short-horns  because  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  my  personal  likings ;  that  is,  so 
far  as  my  judgment  goes,  I  consider 
them  the  nearest  all-round  cattle  that  a 
New  England  farmer  can  raise.  I  think 
I  have  good  reasons  to  say  they  may  be 
bred  to  combine  beef  and  milk  qualities 
profitably,  thereby  getting  good  milkers 
among  the  cows  and  heavier  and  better 
beef  from  the  males  than  in  any  other 
breed.  They  also  appeal  to  me  as  having 
the  best  all-round  disposition  of  any 
breed ;  for  example,  are  easy  to  teach 
around  barn  and  easy  to  fence  against  in 
pasture.  Calves  when  dropped  are 
strong,  large  and  healthy.  I  have  ex¬ 
cellent  results  raising  them  on  skim- 
milk  when  sufficient  care  is  maintained 
to  fight  infectious  germs.  Their  color 
is  good,  and  easy  to  maintain  some  one 
color  in  herd;  have  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  an  all  dark  red  color 
throughout  my  herd.  d.  k.  williams, 

Maine. 

AN  ADOPTED  CALF. 

The  picture  from  which  the  engraving 
at  Fig.  496  is  made  comes  from  Knox 
Co.,  Ohio.  The  mare  standing  patiently 
in  her  capacity  as  nurse  does  not  limit 
her  usefulness  to  this  job.  She  also 
serves  as  a  driving  or  road  horse  for  a 


bo  allotted  an  equal  share  in  the  purse. 
The  object  of  this  innovation  is  to  encour¬ 
age  uniformity  throughout  the  community. 
The  old  system  of  first  and  second  money 
prizes  has  stimulated  the  keeping  of  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  beyond  all  reason.  A  class 
of  traveling  exhibitors,  each  with  from  10 
to  20  varieties,  make  the  rounds  of  the  Fall 
fairs  and  Winter  shows,  winning  large 
sums  in  premiums  upon  stock  that  has  no 
place  on  the  business  poultry  farm.  Under 
the  new  system  the  practical  poultryman 
who  is  a  really  good  breeder,  stands  some¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  show  of  getting  the  money 
which  is  supposed  to  encourage  that  kind 
of  work.  The  score  card  pro  rata  com¬ 
bination  was  tried  out  by  the  Maine  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  at  their  annual 
show  in  Skowhegan  last  year,  and  brought 
out  the  largest  exhibit  of  bottled  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  ever  got  together  in  the  United 
States. 

Dressed  poultry  will  also  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  proposed  show,  and  here  the 
association  has  taken  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  beef  cattle  breeders  in  the 
West.  Birds  entered  for  the  carcass 
classes  will  be  subjected  to  the  block  test, 
after  the  manner  of  the  competitions  at 
the  Chicago  International  Fat  Stock  Show. 
Entries  will  come  in  alive,  and  be  killed  by 
an  expert  under  the  supervision  of  the  show 
officials.  They  will  first  be  weighed  alive, 
and  then  again  after  having  been  drawn 
and  trussed  for  the  oven.  In  this  way  the 
dressing  percentage  will  be  brought  out,  so 
that  undesirable  breeds  and  types  may  be 
eliminated  in  the  future.  Announcement  of 
these  plans  has  attracted  great  attention, 
and  practical  men  are  taking  great  interest 
in  this  effort  to  break  away  from  the  fool¬ 
ish  customs  fostered  by  the  “fanciers.”  It 
will  all  take  time,  but  the  men  back  of  the 
enterprise  feel  very  sure  of  their  ground. 
The  members  are  all  practical  poultrymcn, 


A  CONVENIENT  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY.  Fig.  490. 


couple  with  the  combined  age  of  156 
years.  This  mare  goes  along  the  road 
attending  strictly  to  business — not  afraid 
of  motor  cars  or  anything  else. 

A  NEW  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Great  Suggestion  From  Maine. 

The  poultry  producers  of  Somerset 
County,  Maine,  in  the  territory  surround¬ 
ing  Skowhegan,  have  organized  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  movement  to  put  the  poultry 
industry  of  that  locality  upon  a  strictly 
business  basis.  The  plans  laid  down  have 
been  worked  out  iu  co-operation  with  the 
extension  department  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  include  several  radical  departures 
from  the  old-time  customs,  and  embody 
more  of  the  ideas  successfully  carried  out 
in  Denmark,  than  have  been  attempted  be¬ 
fore  in  this  country. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Somerset 
Poultry  Producers’  Association  was  formed 
at  Skowhegan  the  latter  part  of  October, 
and  since  that  time  has  held  three  business 
meetings.  Beginning  December  1  the*  mem¬ 
bers  will  start  a  system  of  uniform  accounts 
kept  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  comparison  of  these  will  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  future  meetings. 
Yields  and  costs  will  thus  be  studied,  so 
that  the  standard  of  practice  may  be  raised 
to  the  possible  limit.  Then  as  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  data  at  hand,  the  association 
proposes  to  work  out  plans  for  co-operative 
marketing.  Meanwhile  to  keep  up  the  in¬ 
terest  all  around,  the  association  will  hold 
a  show  just  before  Christmas.  This  will 
he  different  from  anything  of  the  kind  in 
this  respect.  The  birds  will  be  judged  by 
score  card,  and  the  usual  ribbons  awarded, 
but  the  money  will  be  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  exhibitors  of  birds  showing  a 
reasonable  degree  of  merit.  Every  solid 
colored  bird  scoring  88  or  better,  and  every 
parti-colored  bird  scoring  86  or  better,  will 


while  the  president,  L.  L.  Sanford,  has  had 
valuable  experience  as  an  executive  and 
organizer,  and  the  secretary,  A.  It.  Jewett, 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  Faneuil  Hall 
market  of  Boston.  The  latter  is  an  expert 
on  <?ggs,  and  at  the  last  meeting  gave  the 
members  a  demonstration  in  candling  and 
grading  that  opened  their  eyes.  A  similar 
demonstration  will  be  given  at  the  coming 
show,  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested. 

C.  M.  G. 


HORSES  IN  MAINE. 

Turf,  Farm  and  Home  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Mr.  Worthing,  the  well-known  dealer  in 
St.  Albans,  has  been  going  to  Presque  Isle 
for  the  last  two  Falls  after  the  potatoes 
were  dug  and  buying  up  surplus  farm 
horses.  Last  year  he  took  out  a  dozen 
carloads  from  Presque  Isle  and  vicinity 
alone.  This  Fall  he  has  already  pur¬ 
chased  some  five  or  six  carloads  of  20  each. 
As  a  rule  they  are  young,  smooth  horses 
that  have  been  used  in  the  majority  of 
cases  only  one  or  two  seasons.  The  own¬ 
ers  have  no  use  for  them  this  Winter  and 
it  will  cost  8100  to  winter  them.  They 
believe  it  to  be  good  business  to  sell  at  a 
sacrifice  of  say  one  or  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  buy  again  in  the  Spring.  The 
horses  sell  quickly  at  a  good  profit  to  Mr. 
Worthing  to  go  into  the  woods  or  for 
heavy  dray  work  in  the  cities.  The  change 
also  puts  a  lot  of  good  money  into  imme¬ 
diate  circulation,  where  it  seems  to  be 
greatly  appreciated  just  now.  A  little  later 
Mr.  Worthing  will  return  and  pick  up  a 
car  or  two  of  a  cheaper  grade  of  animals 
that  will  sell  well  in  the  Boston  market, 
ant]  leave  the  field  open  for  just  so  many 
more  fresh,  young  horses  another  Spring. 
This  seems  to  be  good  judgment  on  the 
part  of  all.”  _ 


Binder  for  Whitewash. — Will  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  R.-Y.  give  their  ex¬ 
perience  as  to  a  cheap  binder  for  lime  white¬ 
wash?  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  avoid 
having  the  stain  from  old  wooden  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  showing  through  the  whitewash. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  surface  should 
first  be  made  waterproof.  Glue  should  not 
('liter  into  the  composition,  as  it  is  not  dur¬ 
able,  and. smells  bad  in  damp  weather,  ir.  d. 


AJAX  FLAKES 


THIS  valuable  distillers’  grain 
contains  about  31%  protein, 
13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk 
economically  if  you  use  bran. 
One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES 
does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of 
bran,  and  saves  $14.00  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and 
many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should 
lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeder  s' Hand  Book  with 
tables  and  feeding  instructions. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

&  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S 


Cough,  Distemper 
Indigestion  Cure,  i 

The  first  or  second  tl  can  cures  heaves.  The  third 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or 
moneyrefunded.$l  percan 
at  dealers,  or  express  pre- 
paid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 

years  sale.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


iLIRY  CATTLE 


Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves 

$20.00  TO  $23.00 

U'HEAPER  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere, 
quality  considered.  Write  for  photographs 
and  particulars.  We  also  offer  special  bargains 
in  cows  bred  to  our  great  King  Segis  Beets 
Korndyke.  Address, 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Rivenburoh  Bros.,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


Stfi  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  iu  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

ONTARIO  VAN  FRIESLAND  DE  KOL 

BULL  CALF,  three  months  old;  sire,  America 
DeKoi  Burke;  dam,  Wooderest  Van  Friesland, 
over  21  pounds.  Price,  $75  crated  f.  o.  b. 
Charlotte.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVERDAT.F.  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Bunt,  Owner  John  J.  Eden,  Manager 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS  N  OF  AMERICA 
F. L.  HOUGHTON, SEC’  Y, BOX  lOS.BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

—Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not  Dowir 


k'n'o'w  ‘t’hTt  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852 

A.  J.  C.  C.,  is  one  of  the  best  “butter  bred”  bulls 
in  the  world,  investigate.  Then  order  one  of  his 
young  sons  before  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  over  three 
months  old  on  hand  at  present.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


pEADY 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 


15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  3 
mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  i  Bulls 
2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  Lincoln  Bucks  I  to  3  yrs.  old.  Lincoln, 
Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Down  Lambs  both  sexes.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make 
your  own  selections.  Edward  Walter,  Weit  Chester,  Pa, 


JERSEYS 


—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  1  cow,  8  heifers,  6  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE— Showed  at  five  fairs  this  fall 
and  drew  $540  in  cash.  All  ages  for  sale. 
JOHN  CHAMBERLIN  &  SON,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 


Milk  Prnrinnpiw  for  New  ^ork  City 

LUim  riimULCKk  desiring  information 


market 

_ _ _  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymon’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Rams. 


Shropshire  rams  and  ram  lamrs,  good  and  strong, 
bred  from  imported  prize-winning  stock.  Trices  very 
reasonable.  Wellesley  Island  Farms,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Bellwood  Farm  Shropshire 

Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  breeding  Ewes  at  farmers’ 
prices.  D.  L.  MACKINTOSH,  Mgr.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

QURnDQUIRCQ  yearling  ewes;  40 
Oil  11  Ul  OniflkO  yearling  rams.  Price  and 
breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 

Highland  Stock  Farm  Shropshires 

I  am  now  offering  some  very  fine  Ram  and  Ewe 
Lambs  for  sale.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Dogi 


du  Ferrets 


001  I  |C  DM  DO— From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  rUrOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALK.  Write  for  price 
list,  it’s  free.  I)K  KLKINK  BROS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 

CppppTP— Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
rtnnuo  rats— the  ferret.  Enclose  stamp  for 
prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL.  SPENCER,  OHIO. 


E 


EROIMS 


ERGHERON 

STALLIONS  AID  MARES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  years  an  importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 


E  Li  W  O  O  D 
170  South  Street, 


S.  AKIN 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MAKES 

FOR  SALE  AT  THEIR  REAL  WORTH 

JAY  GELDER.  RIVERLANn  FARM.  KANONA,  N.  Y. 


CD  Perchcron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers'  pr.ees.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
iu  l’enua.  BR.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


SHETLAND 

PONIES 

free.  BELLE  MEADE 


:  Youngstown, 

Unceasing  sourco  of  plensure 
and  robust  health  to  children. 
Ideal  playmates.  Safe.  Inex¬ 
pensive  to  keep.  Stallions  and 
mares  for  breeding.  Complete 
outfits  Illustrated  catalog 
FARM,  DEPT.  S.  MARKHAM.  VA. 


:  JS  "TO"  I IKT  33 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

...  AT  REASONABLE  PRICKS  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


O  lbs  -9lfoirths 

Jersey  Reds  fatten  easily  &  quickly. 

8mall-boned,  long -bodied,  vigorous 
A  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed.  Have 
Borne  choice  offerings  now.  Write 
for  catalog  and  prices.  Arthur  J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
—  „  -  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry. Writefor 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 

Brookside  Berkshires. 

Have  a  few  extra  nice  yearling  Sows,  and  spring 
and  fall  Pigs  of  both  sex;  also  one  Sow  three  years 
old,  sired  by  “Premier  Longfellow,”  which  I  offer 
cheap.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred  for  spring  farrow.  August  and 
September  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten. 

.  .  .  Catalogue  on  application  .  .  . 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ;1”,  "jj 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale.  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGH  WOOD— in 

each  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Record 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  Slates.  The  largo  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  Hits  speaks  foritseif.  II. C,  A  H.B.  Hat-pending,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

A  BERKSHIRE  OR  DUROC  PIG  given  for  a 
few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg.  Pa, 

SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


THK  DIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 
that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer.  Pa. 


DUROC  JERSEYS.— 60  Fancy  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
service.  86  Spring  Sows  Prices  for  30  days 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  C.  BARNEY,  Coldwater.Mich. 

REGISTERED  Durocs,  Boars,  Gilts,  bred  or  open,  fall 
Pigs.  Pcrcheron  Stallions— three-year  -  id,  yearling, 
weanling.  Price  right.  J.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Fairpoint,  0. 
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MILK. 

In  effect  December  1,  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  price  was  advanced  to  $2.01  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  4%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone  who 
have  no  additional  station  charges. 


In  this  locality  there  are  but  few  milk 
dealers.  The  farmers  mostly  sell  it  direct 
to  the  consumer.  The  price  is  six  and 
seven  cents  per  quart. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


Following  are  the  prices  for  milk  in  this 
valley:  Delivered  to  station,  4%  cents 

per  quart ;  peddled  in  Mahanoy,  8  cents 
per  quart.  A.  E. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


The  milk  business  is  very  heavy  here, 
with  at  least  one  of  the  best  barns  in  the 
State,  it  is  of  vitrified  brick  with  all  up- 
to-date  improvements.  Land  is  from  $80  to 
$150  per  acre.  s.  D.  H. 

Walworth  Co.,  Wise. 


The  producer  sells  the  milk  to  dairymen 
and  the  dairymen  peddle  it  in  the  towns. 
The  producer  gets  four  cents  per  quart  in 
Winter  time  and  3y2  cents  in  Summer. 
The  retailer  gets  seven  cents  in  Winter 
time  and  six  cents  in  Summer.  l.  w. 
Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


I  peddle  my  milk  in  town ;  have  sold  it 
last  Winter,  and  all  Summer  for  10  cents 
per  quart.  I  am  selling  it  now  for  12  y2 
cents.  The  farmers  are  peddling  their 
milk  in  quart  bottles  and  get  10  cents  per 
quart.  D.  H. 

Klickitat  Co.,  Wash. 


There  are  no  large  dairies  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  The  milk  is  about  all  hand  separated, 
and  the  cream  sold  in  different  ways  by 
the  farmers.  Some  of  it  is  gathered  by 
route  men  and  some  of  the  farmers  ship 
their  own,  which  I  believe  is  proving  the 
most  satisfactory.  We  ship  it  to  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  get  at  the  present  32  cents 
per  pound  for  the  butter  fat.  J.  k.  f. 

Johnson  Co.,  Ind. 


The  Bordens  are  paying  $1.95  per  100 
pounds  for  the  months  of  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  delivered  at  their 
stations.  Local  dealers  pay  four  cent3  per 
quart  to  farmers  and  retail  in  the  towns 
at  seven  cents  per  quart.  Butter  is  re¬ 
tailed  at  35  to  37  cents  per  pound.  Gro¬ 
cers  and  dealers  pay  30  to  32  cents  per 
pound.  Full  cream  cheese  is  netting  fac¬ 
tory  patrons  near  here  14  cents  wholesale. 
It  retails  in  local  markets  at  18  to  20 
cents.  V.  s. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


The  milk  dealers  in  an  English  market 
town  had  a  dispute  with  milk  producers 
over  the  price  paid  for  milk.  The  farmers 
demanded  1!)  cents  a  gallon  for  milk  which 
was  retailed  at  24  cents.  As  there  was 
a  strike  in  the  town,  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  workmen  out,  the  farmers  finally 
agreed  to  18  cents,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  the  retail  price  is  raised  above  six 
cents  per  quart  they  are  to  receive  20 
cents.  Thus  these  farmers  receive  67  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  time  must 
come  when  our  American  dairymen  will  be 
able  to  figure  in  just  about  this  way: 


Milk  costs  40  to  42  cents  per  can  of  8% 
quarts  to  produce  anywhere  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  In  order  for  any  profit  it  should 
sell  at  the  farm  or  depot  for  48  to  50 
cents  per  can.  It  should  retail  in  bottles 
at  10  cents  per  quart.  Any  lower  prices 
means  that  we  are  working  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  without  profit.  We  should  ask  a  price 
for  our  products  that  will  pay  a  profit  the 
same  as  other  manufacturers.  The  milk 
contractors  or  consumers  never  will  pay 
any  more  than  we  ask.  We  pay  the  price 
asked  when  we  buy  goods.  1  still  believe 
in  the  pure  milk  standard  and  expect  to 
get  it  some  time.  E.  a.  e. 

Massachusetts. 


In  regard  to  the  milk  conditions  in  this 
vicinity,  there  are  no  milk  dealers  here,  the 
dairymen  sell  direct  to  the  consumers.  The 
retail  price  is  one  pint  daily  per  month 
one  dollar,  one  quart  daily  per  month  $2, 
and  one  gallon  daily  per  month  $6  ;  cream, 
4t4  times  the  price  of  milk.  Butter  is  8o 
cents  per  two-pound  roll.  There  are  no 
silos  in  this  vicinity,  only  one  field  of 
Alfalfa,  about  25  acres.  Vacaville  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  fruit  section.  We  ship  the 
earliest  fruit,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches 
and  plums  out  of  California ;  have  shipped 
for  the  eastern  market  over  one  thousand 
carloads  this  past  season.  R.  c.  B. 

Vacaville,  Cal. 


Every  dairyman  in  New  York  State  (and 
elsewhere  if  possible)  should  get  a  copy 
of  Bulletin  324  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  This  gives  a  list  of  the  stock 
foods  offered  for  sale  in  New  York,  with 
analysis.  Too  many  dairymen  have  been 
buying  mixed  feeds,  often  at  a  great  price, 
only  to  receive  a  mixture  of  grain,  screen¬ 
ings  and  sweepings,  weed  seeds  and  pieces 
of  straw  and  dirt.  This  idea  of  paying 
good  money  for  such  stuff  is  worse  than 
nonsense,  yet  dairymen  have  been  doing  it 
because  these  mixtures  were  offered  at  a 
low  figure.  This  bulletin  names  the  va¬ 
rious  brands,  gives  the  analysis  and  shows 
what  they  are  composed  of.  There  is  a 
great  improvement  over  last  year,  for  then 
a  large  number  of  these  feeds  were  adul¬ 
terated.  The  publicity  given  by  the  sta¬ 
tion  figures  cut  out  most  of  the  fakes. 
There  are  a  few  inferior  mixtures  this  year, 
but  not  so  many.  Spot  them  by  studying 
this  bulletin,  and  cut  them  out. 


Certified  Mii  '. — The  New  York  De¬ 
partment  of  AgrkxAure  has  issued  a  very 
good  pamphlet  on  “Certified  Milk.”  It  is 
known  as  Bulletin  No.  18,  and  gives  a 
list  of  the  29  farms  in  New  York  where 
certified  milk  is  made.  The  agricultural 
law  in  New  York  recognizes  certified  milk  as 
that  which  is  pronounced  by  a  milk  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  a  county  medical  so¬ 
ciety  as  free  from  antiseptics,  added  pre¬ 
servatives  and  bacteria  in  excessive  num¬ 
bers.  In  other  words,  it  is  milk  fit  to  serve 
as  a  good  doctor’s  prescription.  It  seems 
that  29  farms  in  New  York  State  produce 
16,315  quarts  daily.  The  average  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  it  is  11.4  cents  per  quart  when 
sold  direct  to  consumers,  and  7.8  cents 
when  shipped  and  sold  through  a  dealer. 
Only  14  of  the  29  dairymen  say  that  this 
milk  pays  at  these  prices,  13  say  it  does 
not  pay  and  one  is  doubtful.  It  appears 
that  the  certified  milk  dairymen  get  a 


larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  than 
those  who  make  ordinary  milk,  for  there 
is  less  competition.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  things  in  this  bulletin  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  feeding  given  by  these  dairymen. 
We  shall  give  a  synopsis  of  what  they  say 
next  week. 


Milk  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Massachusetts  milk  situation  is  in 
an  unsettled  condition  in  many  ways.  The 
Sanders  milk  law  is  regarded  by  some  as 
unsatisfactory,  while  others  think  it  is  all 
right.  Another  opinion  held  by  some  is 
that  the  railroads  have  read  the  law  to 
their  own  advantage,  and  have  set  the 
farmers  against  it  by  taking  an  extreme 
stand  instead  of  a  liberal  one.  Some  milk 
is  being  shipped  in  baggage  cars,  and  I 
understand  some  are  paying  more  than  the 
published  tariff  rates.  Why  this  is  I  do 
not  see,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
find  out.  The  railroads  are  running  the 
regular  milk  cars.  The  contractors  do  not 
accept  the  milk  until  delivered  at  their 
depot  in  the  city,  yet  they  pay  the  freight, 
and  in  most  cases  the  same  men  who  for¬ 
merly  moved  the  cars  for  the  contractors 
and  were  in  their  employ,  still  receive, 
handle  and  deliver  it  to  them.  By  not 
accepting  the  milk  at  the  country  stations, 
which  the  contractors  formerly  did,  but 
waiting  until  it  reaches  the  city,  they  are 
able  to  charge  to  the  farmer  any  extra 
freight  they  may  have  to  pay,  or  any  other 
expense,  real  or  fancied,  that  accrues  to 
them  above  the  former  tariff  rate.  The 
contractors  claim  now  that  when  they 
made  the  settlement  of  price  with  the 
B.  C.  M.  I’.  U.  they  agreed  to  pay  the  same 
as  last  Winter  under  the  same  transporta¬ 
tion  rules  as  last  Winter,  and  now  any  ex¬ 
tra  expense  must  come  out  of  the  farmer 
By  the  new  law  any  farmer  has  a  right 
to  ship  milk  in  any  milk  or  baggage  cars, 
either  one  can  or  many,  at  the  same  cost 
per  can  the  contractor  pays.  Few  have 
had  the  courage  to  take  advantage  of  this 
in  the  regular  milk  cars.  They  think  their 
milk  would  not  receive  the  same  care  as 
the  contractors’  milk  on  the  car.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  of  this  independent  milk,  as  we  may 
call  it,  would  also  have  to  go  to  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  depot  to  get  it,  and  the  contractor 
or  his  agents  could  make  it  mighty  un¬ 
pleasant  for  him  if  they  wished  in  many 
ways.  It  would  seem,  and  is  the  belief  of 
many,  that  the  electric  car  lines  could  and 
will  handle  this  independent  milk,  and  in 
fact  all  the  milk  coming  from  the  neqrby 
milk  sections,  to  better  advantage  all 
round  than  the  steam  roads  can.  The 
milk  could  in  most  cases  be  delivered  to 
the  electrics  easier  and  at  less  expense  to 
the  farmer  than  to  the  steam  roads.  The 
electrics  will  stop  almost  anywhere,  which 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  as  many  could 
load  at  their  own  door  almost,  and  in 
other  cases,  if  there  are  several  in  the  same 
neighborhood  sending  milk,  they  would  take 
turns  delivering  and  make  it  easy  for  all. 

There  is  at  present  a  fight  on  in  Boston 
to  allow  the  Boston  Elevated  Itoad  to  carry 
freight,  and  when  they  get  this  concession 
the  way  will  be  open,  as  several  outside 
lines  now  have  the  right.  A  general  milk 
depot  would  perhaps  have  to  be  built,  or  at 
least  a  general  receiving  station.  As  all 
the  retail  milk  sold  in  Boston  must  be 
sold  in  bottles  this  would  have  to  be  looked 
after  also.  In  many  cases  the  farmers 
could  build  and  equip  small  bottling  plants 
at  no  great  expense  and  ship  their  product 
in  a  fresh  and  pure  condition,  which  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  and  be  greatly 
appreciated  also  by  tho  average  city  con¬ 
sumer.  The  farmers  are  doing  some  deep 
thinking,  and  many  changes  are  sure  to  be 
made  in  the  future  in  all  departments  of 
the  milk  business,  at  the  farm,  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  at  the  receiver’s  and  con¬ 
sumer’s  end.  Under  the  old  leased  car  sys¬ 
tem,  as  it  was  called,  the  contractor  paid 
$100  a  mile  per  year  on  each  car.  Thus 
the  car  which  was  run  30  miles  into  the 
country  cost  $3,000  a  year,  no  matter 
whether  it  carried  one  single  can  or  a  ful) 
carload  of  about  one  thousand  cans.  The 
contractor  found  ice  and  paid  the  men  ;  all 
the  railroad  did  was  furnish  the  car.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  system  the  railroad  sup¬ 
ples  everythng  but  the  cans.  If,  as  in 
some  cases,  the  roads  get  less  than  naif 
a  carload  of  milk  on  the  whole  haul,  it  per¬ 
haps  means  this  car  is  run  at  a  loss,  which 
of  course  must  be  stood  by  the  road.  Un¬ 
der  the  former  plan  the  contractor  stood 
the  loss.  Some  farmers  favor  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  reason  that  with  the  contrac¬ 
tors  eontrollng  the  whole  supply  that  came 
in  they  could  keep  the  price  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  figure,  and  thus  insure  the  farmer  a 
certain  price.  Now,  as  anyone  can  buy  or 
receive  the  milk,  it  may  mean  a  cutting 
of  prices  to  meet  the  competition  which  may 
arise,  and  if  so  in  the  end  the  farmer 
would  be  a  sufferer  by  the  method.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  work  this  way  however, 
because  the  supply  for  a  year  or  two  past 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  short.  The  market  for 
milk  must  grow,  while  the  supply  is  not 
increasing,  but  is  rather  decreasing  in  any 
nearby  territory,  due  to  several  reasons 
which  I  will  state  later.  I  know  of  some 
persons  shipping  in  baggage  cars  at  the 
present  time  who  receive  three  cents  a  can 
more  than  the  contractors  are  paying.  As 
these  independent  buyers  will  gradually 
work  into  the  nearby  sections,  the  contrac¬ 
tors  will  have  to  go  farther  back  to  get 
their  supply,  and  will  perhaps  give  up  the 
nearby  sections  altogether,  as  it  will  not 
pay  them  to  gather  what  would  be  left. 
What  was  left  would  also  be  the  poorest 
dairies.  My  opinion  is  the  present  law 
will  in  the  end  be  a  great  benefit,  but  it 
takes  time  to  test  and  learn  the  value  of 
any  new  thing.  If  it  does  not  work  right 
it  will  be  revised  until  it  does  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  most  deeply  concerned, 
the  producer  and  consumer.  E.  P. 


Lessening  Roaring. 

On  page  636  J.  II.  R.  has  a  roaring  mare. 
I  had  one  too  that  roared  badly.  Take 
oBe  yard  of  ordinary  rubber  tape  and 
double,  then  lap  the  ends  and  sew  securely 
making  a  good  rigid  rubber  band.  Put  the 
band  through  the  mare’s  mouth  and  around 
the  nose  just  above  the  nostrils  so  as  to 
partially  close  the  nostrils,  and  your  mare 
will  work  with  ease  and  do  but  very  little 
If  any  roaring.  This  is  my  experience  les¬ 
son.  e.  M.  V. 

New  York. 

Such  devices  are  commonly  used  by  horse 
dealers,  but  a  spring  truss  pressing  upon 
the  false  nostrils  Is  preferable  to  a  rubber 
band,  which  irritates  by  shutting  off  cir¬ 
culation  from  the  parts  included.  The  re¬ 
lief  comes  from  lessening  the  amount  01 
air  Inhaled. 


Just  One  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

THE 

SHARPLES  TUBULAR 

Later  than,  different  from,  vastly 
superiorto  all  others.  Built  on  the 
only  known  principle  of  correct  sep¬ 
arator  construction.  Free  from 
troubles  of  common  separators. 
Patented.  Has  no  imitators.  Put 
Common  separators  out  of  dateyears 
ago.  In  world-wide  use.  Probably 
replacing  more  common  separators 
than  any  one  maker  of  such 
machines  sells. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubu¬ 
lar  Cream  Separators 
contain  neither  disks  nor 
other  contraptions,  yet 
produce  twice  the  skim¬ 
ming  force,  skim  faster 
and  twice  as  clean  as 
others.  Make  extra 
profit  by  saving  what 
others  lose.  Much 
easiest  to  clean. 
Wear  a  lifetime. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Send  no  money  to  anyone. 
Pay  no  freight.  Waste  no  time 
on  common  separators.  Ask 
for  thorough,  free  trial  of  a 
Tubular.  Guaranteed  forever 
America’s  oldest  and  the 
world’s  biggest  separa¬ 
tor  concern.  We  made 
the  first  cream  sepa- 
arators  manufactured  on  this 
continent— are  making  The 
World  ’sBest 
now. 

Write  for 
catalogue 
No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago.  III.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


That's  the  way 
your  horses.  It’s  easy 
to  do  It  with  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure. Thousands 
of  other  horsemen  have 
done  it  In  past  40  years. 

Cured  Spavin 

•‘Two  years  ago,  I  bought  a  pair  of  fine  black 
mares.  In  aboutslx  mouths  one  had  a  Spavin, 
I  simply  used  your  Spavin  Cure,  and  cured 
her  entirely,  which  my  stilled  all  the  horsemen. 
Yours  truly, 

M.  S.  Culver,  Union  City,  Conn.” 
Letters  like  the  above  are  received  by  us 
daily  from  grateful  horsemen. 

Kendall’s 

Spavin  Cure 

Is  the  only  safe,  sure  cure  for  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Ringbone,  Bony  Growths  and  all 
Lameness.  Save  your  horses  with  the  old 
reliable  cure.  Leaves  no  white  hairs  or  sears. 
It  Is  the  world's  best  liniment  for  man  and 
beast.  At  druggists.  $1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  book,  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  VL 


“SaveTheHorse”SpavinCure. 


RCC.  TRAOC  MABU 


SOUND 


’  Remove- All  positively  cures  Sprains, 

*■  ^  Boils,  Capped" 

s  and  lameness. 


W Ringbone,  Curb,  Shoe  B 
I'  Hocks, abnormal  growths  t 

REMOV-ALL" 


Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Leaves  horses  sound  and  un- 
?scared.  Lump  Jaw  is  cured  in 
less  than  three  weeks  with 

’  Adams  Rapid  Lump-Jaw  Cure 

Easy  to  use.  Guaranteed.  Writ® 
for  FREE  TREATISE  on  cur-  /J 
ing  these  diseases.  'A 

H.  C.  ADAMS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  50,  Alcona,  Iowa 


Read  what  one  of  the  most  prominent  tankers  and  business  men  of 
Northern  Ohio  did  with  41  Save-the-Horse  ” 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  18,  1910. 

In  the  fall  of  1908,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  I  bought  tho  finest 
saddle  and  carriage  horse  that  it  was  ever  my  pleasure  to  own. 
During  the  winter  he  threw  out  as  large  a  thoroughpin  as  I 
ever  saw.  I  had  heard  of  your  remedy  and  bought  one  bottle, 
with  the  result  that  the  lump  on  both  sides  of  tho  hock  is  en¬ 
tirely  gone  and  has  been  a  matter  of  comment  on  tho  part  of 
everyouo  that  has  seen  it.  Tho  hock  is  today  absolutely  clean 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  thoroughpin,  and  I  shall  bo  glad 
to  show  this  horse  to  show  that  there  is  no  trace  of  tho  trouble. 

Very  truly,  W.  P.  MURRAY, 

Prop.  Murray  Stock  Farm,  West  Mentor,  Ohio. 

For  fifteen  years  our  contract  has  been ^  the  foundation  on 
which  every  customer  based  his  confidence  in  making  his  first 
purchaso,  and  it  has  never  been  misplaced  or  betrayed.  Tho 
marvelous  power  alone  of  44 Save-The-Horse” permits  of  such 
an  iron-clad  contract.  Send  for  copy.  Write  to-day  for  proofs. 

$5.00  a  Bottle  With  Signed  CONTRACT. 

This  is  a  binding  CONTRACT  and  protects  purchaser  ab¬ 
solutely  in  treating  and  curing  any  caso  of  Buna  and  Bog  Spavin, 
Thoroughpin,  Ring-bone,  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hock, 
WmdpufT,  Shoehoil,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lomeneas.  No  scar  oc 
loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Send  for  copy  of  contract, 
booklet  on  all  lameness  and  letters  from  prominent  business 
men,  hankers,  fanners  and  horse  owners  the  world  over  on 
•very  kind  of  case.  At  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.  24  Com*!  ave. Binghamton,  N,Y. 


For  Lame  Horses 


5  YEAR 

«**<vPRICE,  SERVICE,-*”™ 
S  DURABILITY 

is  the  claim  we  make  for 

Waterloo  Boy 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  product  of  many  years’  experience,  built  of  the 
best  material  that  money  can  buy  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Simple  in  construction,  these  engines  possess 
more  value  for  the  money  than  any  other  gasoline 
engines  on  the  market. 

Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engines  are  Guar¬ 
anteed  engines.  They  are  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man.  They  are 
guaranteed  to  develop  the  actual  horse 
power  as  rated.  They  are  guaranteed 
against  defective  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  for  five  years. 

If  you  are  looking  for  full  value  for  your 
money,  satisfactory  service  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  write  the 

\  WATERLOO  GASOLINE  J 
ENGINE  COMPANY,^ 
184  W,  3rd  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa-^r 
I . am  Ilia— n—iM—i r  TRIAL, 


Why  Rent  a  Farm 

and  bo  compelled  to  pay  to  your  landlord  most  of 
your  hnrd-earned  profits?  Own  your  own 
farm.  Secure  a  Free  Homestead  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Al¬ 
berta,  or  purchase  land  in  one 
of  these  districts  and  bank  a 
profit  of  $10.00  or  $12.00 
an  acre  every  year. 

Land  purchased  three  yenrs 
ago  at  $10.00  an  acre  has  recent]  y 
changed  hands  at  $25.00  an  acre. 
The  crops  grown  on  these  lands 
warrant  the  advance.  You  can 

Become  Rich 

by  cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  and  grain  growing  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  In  Western  Canada. 

Free  homestead  and  pre-emption 
areas,  os  well  as  land  held  by  railway 
and  land  companies,  will  provide 
homes  for  millions. 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches  and 
good  railways. 

For  settlers'  rates,  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  “Last  Best  West,”  how  to  reach 
the  country  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Sup’t  or  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada,  or  to  the  Canadian  Gov't  Agent. 
Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
Canadian  Government  Agent,  30  Syracuse 
Savings  Bank  Bldg..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  and  Stock  Farm  For  Sale. 

119  acres,  40  of  this  is  woods.  1,200  white  Leghorn 
chickens— up-to-date  houses  to  accommodate  5,000. 
Six  Jersey  cows,  2  bulls,  3  common  cows,  5  work 
horses,  25  sheep,  1,200  bushels  of  corn  on  tho  cob, 
30  tons  of  fodder  corn  in  silo,  40  tons  of  hay,  20 
tons  of  straw,  2,400  corn  stalks,  300  bushels  of 
wheat,  GOO  bushels  of  oats. _  Up-to-date  farming 
implements  and  buildings  in  good  order.  One 
chicken  brooder  house,  with  hot  water  system  to 
accommodate  3,000  baby  chicks,  size  25x100.  Stone 
house  with  18-inch  walls,  7  rooms  and  all  city  im¬ 
provements.  Apply  to  OWNER,  Minisink  Farm 
North  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  FOR  SALE  in  the  finest  fruit 
growing  and  trunking  section  in  the  world; 
fertile  soil  and  fine  climate:  also  a  beautiful  water 
front  farm  with  timber.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
Wicomico  County,  Maryland. 


150  Farms 

and  map  freo. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Pa' 


Milk  Fever  Outfits. 

DETIORNERS,  Teat  Syphons,  Slitters, 

Dilators,  etc.  Received  only  award 
World’s  Fairs  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HAUSS1HANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

1392  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

aUSNN’S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  %  1 .00  per 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


MINERAL, 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  P» 
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MILKING  COWS  BEFORE  CALVING. 

When  and  under  what  circumstances  do 
you  consider  it  advisable  to  milk  a  heifer 
before  calving?  Is  there  any  trouble  liable 
to  result  from  so  doing? 

If  the  heifer  is  properly  fed  and  hand¬ 
led  I  think  it  seldom  necessary  to  milk 
her  before  she  has  her  first  calf.  It  is 
always  an  indication  of  a  good  milker. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  a  heifer  develop 
a  good  udder,  and  to  remove  the  milk 
before  she  delivers  her  calf  is  to  .stop 
such  udder  extension,  and  at  the  same 
time  stimulate  the  milk  secreting  glands, 
so  that  the  material  which  she  needs  to 
develop  her  calf  is  diverted  to  making 
more  milk.  Careful  estimates  show  that 
it  takes  as  much  feed  to  produce  a  calf 
at  full  time  as  to  make  1000  pounds  of 
milk.  Consider  a  calf  born  at  seven 
months,  how  small  it  is,  and  compare  it 
with  one  at  full  time,  only  two  months 
later,  and  one  realizes  that  from  two- 
thirds  to  three- fourths  of  this  growth — 
and  consequent  demand  for  building 
material  in  the  way  of  feed — is  needed 
in  this  short  time.  Just  a  day  or  two 
ago  I  met  a  man  who  had  milked  a  heifer 
for  five  weeks  before  calving.  The  in¬ 
jury  in  such  a  case  cannot  help  but  be 
serious,  and  likely  permanent.  For  when 
the  milking  is  once  begun  it  must  be 
continued.  Heifers  often  make  up  a  bag 
before  calving,  which  left  alone  will  re¬ 
duce.  The  swollen  udder  is  a  much  less 
serious  thing  in  the  heifer  than  with  a 
cow  which  has  been  milked  a  season.  I 
have  had  them  swell  clear  to  the  navel, 
all  to  disappear  in  a  day  or  two  after 
calving.  When  the  time  at  which  the 
calf  should  come  is  known,  and  the  heifer 
shows  distress  because  of  a  distended 
udder,  it  is  humane  to  draw  a  little 
milk,  a  few  hours  before,  but  it  is  better 
not;  and  no  serious  trouble  will  result 
if  her  bowels  are  kept  loose  with  laxative 
foods  and  a  dose  or  two  of  epsom  salts 
in  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  one  pound 
doses.  Avoid  also  stimulating  feeds,  just 
at  this  period,  such  as  rank  pasture,  or 
concentrated  highly  nitrogenous  feeds. 
Bathing  the  udder  with  hot  water  is 
good,  but  this  should  never  be  done  if 
she  is  afterward  to  be  exposed  to  cold 
or  draughts.  Better  apply  a  cooling  oint¬ 
ment  such  as  vaseline  or  sweet  oil  with 
plenty  of  rubbing.  e.  van  alstyne. 

It  is  seldom  we  are  bothered  this  way, 
although  this  Summer  we  had  to  bring 
in  from  pasture  and  milk  one  that  had 
been  sucked  by  a  younger  one.  We 
would  milk  before  calving  if  the  udder 
showed  unusual  distention  and  signs  of 
inflammation,  in  which  case  extract  of 
poke  root  (Phytolacca)  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  well  rubbed  on  but  not 
kneaded  as  so  often  advised.  A  piece 
of  the  green  root  equal  to  a  hen’s  egg 
can  be  fed  to  advantage  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  We  do  not  know  of  another 
remedy  as  good.  r.  f,  shannon. 

The  proper  time  to  begin  milking  a 
heifer  (or  any  other  cow)  is  when  the 
udder  becomes  painfully  distended  with 
milk,  and  no  ill  effects  should  follow 
from  such  milking.  It  is  not  only  cruel 
to  the  animal,  but  often  results  in  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  quarters,  to  allow 
the  udder  to  become  caked  and  inflamed 
from  over  distending  with  milk  before 
calving.  I  would  not  milk  out  clean,  but 
would  draw  enough  milk  to  keep  the 
udder  from  becoming  inflamed  and 
painful  to  the  cow.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  be  afraid  if  the  heifer  makes  up 
a  big  udder  accompanied  with  consider¬ 
able  swelling.  I  think  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  let  the  udder  get  well  stretched 
out,  and  may  add  to  the  future  capacity 
of  the  cow.  It  is  not  often,  but  some¬ 
times  a  heifer  may  come  to  her  milk  for 
quite  a  time  before  she  drops  her  first 
calf,  and  there  are  cases  on  record  where 
the  heifer  has  come  to  her  milk  without 
even  having  been  bred.  I  have  before 
me  the  report  of  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Busick 
of  her  Jersey  cow  “Maud  of  Maple 
View,”  No.  39511,  (test  23  pounds  10j^ 
ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days.  Mrs. 


Busick  says :  “When  she  was  a  year 
old  the  herdsman’s  wife  said  to  me  one 
morning:  ‘Mrs.  Busick,  I  wish  you 

would  step  out  to  the  paddock  and  see 
Maud;  her  udder  is  so  large  I  think 
she  surely  needs  attention.’  I  went,  anc 
upon  examination  found  her  udder  dis¬ 
tended  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Having 
always  been  petted  and  handled,  she 
stood  perfectly  quiet  while  I  milked  from 
her  nearly  half  a  gallon.  I  directed  the 
herdsman’s  wife  to  relieve  the  calf  once 
a  day  until  I  came  again.  In  a  week 
she  had  gained  so  that  we  were  obligee 
to  milk  her  twice  a  day  to  avoid  her 
suffering.  At  13  months  old  we  took 
the  milk  from  one  milking  and  churnec 
7l/i  ounces  of  golden  butter,  and  from 
time  to  time  one  day’s  milk  was  churnec 
and  made  one  pound  of  marketable  but¬ 
ter.  A  Jersey  breeder  declared  that  she 
must  have  lost  her  calf,  saying:  ‘No 
heifer,  not  a  mother,  could  do  such 
work’ ;  but  on  the  morning  of  August  24 
she  dropped  a  heifer  calf  nearly  as  large 
and  scrawny  as  herself,  and  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  he  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  This  calf  at  three  years  old  made 
a  test  of  16  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week. 
She  was  sired  by  Eurotas-Pogis  Le 
Brok,  No.  19503,  and  he  was  but  eight 
months  old  at  time  of  service.” 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  seldom 
should  a  heifer  be  milked  before  calving. 
It  is  often  necessary  with  a  cow  that  has 
been  in  milk  and  does  not  thoroughly 
dry  up.  It  is  contrary  to  nature  to  have 
milk  in  the  udder  the  first  time  until  the 
young  thing  is  ready  to  remove  it.  Often 
men  mistake  a  caked  udder  for  an  udder 
full  of  milk,  and  begin  milking,  which 
does  not  help  the  situation.  If  the  feeds 
are  right,  that  is,  if  they  have  cooling 
feeds,  those  which  will  not  produce  fever, 
and  the  animal  is  strong  and  vigorous, 
not  too  fat,  and  has  her  feed  reduced  for 
two  weeks  prior  to  parturition  and  the 
bowels  are  kept  open,  no  trouble  will 
follow.  H.  E.  COOK. 

I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  a  heifer 
or  cow  should  not  be  milked  before  calv¬ 
ing.  We  have  often  drawn  out  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  udder,  sometimes 
three  or  four  times  before  the  cow  calved, 
and  have  never  noted  any  ill  effects 
from  the  practice.  This  milking  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  when  the 
udder  is  unduly  distended  and  inflamed, 
giving  the  animal  pain,  it  is  an  act  of 
mercy  to  relieve  her.  Draw  out  enough 
to  relieve  the  pressure,  but  do  not  empty 
the  udder.  Feed  laxative  foods,  such 
as  silage  and  roots,  especially  to  heavy 
milking  cows  which  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  distended  udders  before 
calving  than  their  less  highly  developed 
sisters.  c.  s.  M. 


MARE  WITH  INDIGESTION. 

I  would  like  advice  in  regard  to  a  young 
mare  that  came  into  my  possession  'about 
two  months  ago.  She  is  a  little  past  three 
years  old  ;  was  bred  about  two  weeks  before 
I  got  her.  She  had  not  been  very  well 
cared  for,  had  not  been  worked  much,  but 
had  been  driven  in  buggy  some  ;  was  quite 
thin  in  flesh ;  I  think  on  account  of  too 
much  driving  and  not  enough  feed.  Since 
I  have  owned,  .her  she  has  been  doing  about 
as  well  as  can  be  expected  ;  has  gained  in 
flesh  until  she  now  looks  quite  well,  has 
gained  perhaps  75  pounds,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  see  seems  to  feel  all  right,  but  her 
hair  does  not  lie  down  as  it  should,  and  she 
has  pin  worms.  I  gave  her  an  injection  of 
strong  tobacco  water.  I  have  been  feeding 
two  to  three  quarts  of  oats,  sometimes 
about  one  pint  of  rye  chop  in  the  oats,  and 
good  Timothy  hay;  about  work  enough  for 
exercise.  The  urine  is  cream  or  mud  color ; 
when  she  is  working  it  looks  natural,  but 
if  she  stands  in  barn  for  a  day  or  . two  af 
a  time  it  is  always  a  bad  color,  small 
amounts  at  a  time.  I  have  given  her  some 
Glauber  salts,  about  one  ounce  in  the 
drinking  water,  morning  and  evening,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference. 

Pennsylvania.  r.  u.  s. 

The  mare  suffers  from  chronic  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  her  kidneys  are  all  right.  Have 
her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinary  den¬ 
tist.  Work  or  exercise  her  abundantly 
every,  day  and  let  her  have  a  roomy  box 
stall  in  stable.  Do  not  feed  rye  chop.'  Peed 
five  parts  oats  and  one  part  bran.  Allow 
one  pound  of  this  mixture  per  100  pounds 
live  weight  and  in  cold  weather  allow  a 
few  ears  of  corn  at  noon  in  addition  to  the 
oats  and  -bran  mixture  night  and  morning. 
Give  the  drinking  water  before  feeding. 
Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  If  the 
urine  continues  to  be  abnormal  in  color 
mix  in  feed  night  and  morning  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  pow¬ 
dered  wood  charcoal  and  one  part  each  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  powdered  hydras- 
tis.  a.  s'.  A. 
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Let  Us  Feed  One  Of  Your 
Cows  For  Three  Weeks 

WE’VE  got  a  proposition  that  will  interest  every 
man  who  owns  cows.  It  will  be  the  positive 
means  of  earning  more  money  from  your  present 
dairy  investment.  It  necessitates  no  extra  expense.  We’ll 
show  you  how  you  should  get  not  less  than  10  per 
cent  extra  out  of  each  cow  you  own. 

We’ll  take  any  cow  you  have,  (providing  she  is  still  able  to  give 
milk)  and  inside  of  seven  days  we’ll  increase  her  milk  supply.  We’ll 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  more  milk  than  ever  before. 

This  is  a  fair  and  square  deal.  We’ll  leave  the  matter  entirely 
to  your  judgment.  You  simply  have  to  weigh  the  milk  each  day 
and  see  the  remarkable  results. 
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added  to  the  ration  you  are  now  using  will  improve  every  cow  in  your 
herd.  They  gobble  it  up  as  they  do  the  tender  June  grass — it’s  just  as 
tender  and  succulent.  It  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  what  you 
are  feeding  now.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  included  in  your  daily  ration  will 
make  your  cows  healthier  and  stronger,  keeping  them  always  in 
prime  physical  condition.  They’ll  feel  better  and  act  better, 
for  Dried  Beet  Pulp  strengthens  their  constitution,  aids  digestion, 
regulates  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  prevents  garget  and  lengthens 
the  milk  giving  period. 

It  prevents  any  of  the  bad  after  effects  of  heavy  feeding,  as  it  loosens  up 
the  ration  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  easily  digested.  Stop  feeding  only  heavy 
grains  and  dry  roughage.  Add  light,  bulky,  milk-producing,  profit-earning 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  your  ration. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  simply  the  Sugar  Beets  with  most  of  the  sugar 
taken  out.  All  the  tender,  nutritious  vegetable  tissues  of  the  beet  are 
retained.  Nothing  more — nothing  less.  It  is  not  a  patented  remedy 
nor  a  cure-all  mixture. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  write  of  the  enormous  milk  increase 
they  have  experienced  since  feeding  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Here’s  the  Way  to  Get 
New  Big  Profits  Right  Away 

Go  to  your  dealer,  show  him  this  advertisement,  tell  him  you  want  to  try  a  sack  of  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  at  our  risk.  Don’t  take  “no”  for  an  answer;  you  are  entitled  to  get  what  you 
want.  Here  is  our  proposition;  it  involves  no  risk  for  you  or  the  dealer. 

We  will  ship  your  dealer  (if  he  does  not  already  carry  it  in  stock)  500  lbs.  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  so  that  you  can  try  it.  If  after  you  have  fed  one  sack,  the  cow  you  selected  has  not 
increased  her  milk  production,  we  authorize  the  dealer  to  return  you  in  full  your  pur¬ 
chase  price,  and  we  will  in  turn  refund  to  the  dealer.  The  decision  in  the  matter  will 
rest  entirely  with  you;  your  dealings  will  be  with  the  man  you  know  and  with  whom 
you  trade. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 


603  Ford  Bldg.) 
Detroit, 

Mich. 
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Wm.  Barclay.  Manager  of 
Glen  Farm.  South  Portsmouth. 
R.  I.,  who  has  charge  of  the 
famous  “Missy  of  the  Glen," 
“Glenanaar  of  the  Glen”  and 
their  other  record  -  breaking 
cows,  writes: 

“W  have  fed  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
to  Missy.  Glenanaar,  and  all  our 
other  cows  that  have  made  big 
records.  We  consider  it  a  valuable 
feed  in  that  it  keeps  the  stomach  and 
bowels  in  good  condition  when  feeding 
heavy  grains  for  production.  During  the 
entire  period  of  the  test  our  cows  never  refused 
a  feed.  They  have  always  dropped  a  fine,  healthy 
calf  about  three  months  after  finishing  their  test." 

W  K.  Hepburn,  Supt.  of  •  ..gwater  Farms.  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  the  home  of  the  record-breaking  "Dolly 
Dimple”  writes:  ‘  We  have  found  it  (Beet  Pulp)  a  very 
valuable  part  of  our  ration  in  feeding  test  cows.  * 

C.  H.  Eckles.  Prof,  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia.  Mo.,  writes:  "We  have  fed  the  beet  pulp 
to  our  Holstein  cow  “Josephine”  since  the  beginning  of  ber  milkinr 
period.  With  the  first  six  months  she  produced  17008  lbs.  of  milk, 
which  is  the  largest  production  en  record  for  that  length  ot  time.  ’ 
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EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
ltox  60,  Cuba,  N.  V. 
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Highest  Grade  Sanitary 

Not  a  particle  of  wood  about  them, 
“uick  to  open  —  Quick  to  close  — 
uick  to  please — Quick  shipments. 
Ask  for  1910  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mfrs.  Auburn,  N.Y. 
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CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

The  potato  crop  in  our  region  is  about 
one-third  as  good  as  last  year  and  prices 
range  from  50  to  70  cents  per  bushel.  I  got 
about  400  bushels  and  have  not  sold  any 
less  than  70  cents.  L.  F.  H. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

After  a  wonderful  drought  potatoes 
turned  out  a  full  crop,  as  high  as  200 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  not  well  matured. 
Prices  are  now  35  to  40  cents  and  at  the 
first  of  the  digging  $1.  Hay  is  $15  per 
ton.  Cabbage  is  $6  per  ton.  s.  D.  H. 

Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

The  potato  crop  was  nothing  to  brag  of 
or  weep  over ;  a  fair  crop  all  through  this 
section ;  about  two-thirds  as  much  planted 
as  other  years.  The  yield  was  from  100 
to  150  bushels  per  acre.  Prices  are  40  to 
60  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds.  All  other 
crops  are  good,  especially  corn.  w.  c.  R. 

Ohio. 

Most  of  our  potatoes  are  shipped  in 
here  at  $1  per  bushel.  The  crop  in  thi3 
county  could  not  supply  the  demand  this 
year.  We  had  the  driest  season  since 
1873.  People  here  are  in  good  shape  ex¬ 
cept  the  shiftless  ones  and  some  of  the 
newcomers.  J.  *• 

Burleigh  Co.,  N.  Dak. 

Potatoes  were  about  a  two-thirds  crop.  A 
very  large  acreage  was  planted.  Present 
prices,  60  to  65  cents  wholesale.  The 
apple  crop  was  short  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  The  late  frost  last  Spring  did 
much  damage.  Quality  is  poor.  Price, 
No.  1,  from  $1  to  $1.50;  culls,  75  cents. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  H.  e.  d. 

The  potato  crop  for  1910  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  varies  from  as  low  as  25  bushels 
per  acre  to  250  bushels.  The  present  price 
is  50  cents.  Wheat  crop  was  about  20 
bushels  per  acre ;  price,  86  cents  pec 
bushel ;  corn  ran  from  50  to  100  bushels 
ears  per  acre ;  price,  55  cents ;  oats,  50 
bushels ;  price,  40  cents  per  bushel,  p.  m. 

Farming  is  very  limited  here.  Potatoes 
as  near  as  can  find  would  go  80  to  o5 
bushels  per  acre,  a  little  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  retailing  at  75  to  80  cents.  Baled  hay 
retails  at  $22  per  ton,  and  scarce  at  that. 
Freezing  weather  came  very  early.  A  few 
potatoes  were  not  dug.  There  are  no  other 
crops  raised  here  worthy  of  mention. 

Dickinson  Co.,  Mich.  a.  l.  c. 

Early  potatoes  were  almost  a  failure. 
Late  ones  were  of  good  quality  and  yielded 
fairly  well,  probably  80  to  85  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop.  The  local  market  is  dull  and 
prices  only  25  or  30  cents.  Several  acres 
have  been  given  away  for  digging,  and 
some  local  grocers  who  stocked  up  early 
in  the  season  paid  twice  the  present  mar¬ 
ket  price.  Oats  were  about  75  per  cent; 
wheat,  95  per  cent,  and  corn,  75  per  cent 
of  a  10-year's  average.  Both  last  year’s 
and  this  year’s  sowings  of  clover  suffered 
badly  from  dry  weather  and  the  clover 
hay  was  very  light.  c.  F.  e. 

Wabash  Co.,  Ind. 

The  potato  acreage  in  this  locality  was 
not  as  large  as  usual,  but  the  yield  was 
very  large,  going  from  100  to  250  bushels 
per  acre.  The  present  price  is  25  to  30 
cents  per  bushel.  Hay  was  light,  crop 
bringing  about  $12  per  ton ;  oats  also  light, 
25  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  good  yield ; 
beans,  large  crop,  $1.85  bushel  hand-picked 
basis.  We  had  a  very  dry  season  the  fore 
part  which  damaged  the  hay  and  oat  crop. 
There  is  some  wheat  and  rye  raised  here 
which  did  fairly  well.  The  principal  crops 
here  are  potatoes,  beans  and  sugar  beets. 
Apples  were  almost  a  failure,  but  few  or¬ 
chards  had  any  to  speak  of.  They  nay 
about  $2.50  per  barrel  now.  a.  h.  o. 

Tuscola  Co.,  Mich. 

Crops  and  prices  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa., 
average  good  as  compared  with  former 
years,  though  the  Summer  drought  affected 
the  root  crops  somewhat.  Potatoes  are 
raised  quite  extensively  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  and  the  drought  and  subse¬ 
quent  rains  caused  many  of  them  to  make 
a  second  growth  or  neck.  They  are  sell¬ 
ing  wholesale  at  50  cents  per  bushel  in 
Allentown  and  Bethlehem,  two  good  mar¬ 
ket  towns  for  all  kinds  of  garden  truck. 
Wheat  is  selling  for  about  90  cents ;  rye, 
80 ;  oats,  40 ;  and  new  corn,  50  cents  tier 
bushel.  Apples  are  a  short  crop.  Poultry 
raising  is  profitable ;  chickens  12  to  16 
cents  a  pound  and  eggs  about  four  cents 
apiece.  H.  o.  s. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

Early  potatoes  were  fair,  medium  late 
not  so  good,  and  late  a  failure ;  perhaps 
an  average  of  half  a  crop  or  a  little  less. 
Merchants  are  paying  about  50  cents  per 
bushel.  This  locality  is  in  the  “slate” 
land  and  is  not  much  of  a  potato  country, 
although  our  potatoes  are  usually  of  better 
quality  than  those  raised  in  limestone  soil. 
Corn  was  about  half  a  crop  with  us,  while 
two  or  three  miles  south  it  was  a  good 
crop.  Oats  was  good  except  some  fields 
badly  smutted.  Hay  was  good  and  gener¬ 
ally  harvested  in  good  condition.  Early- 
sown  wheat  was  much  damaged  by  fly  and 
yielded  poorly ;  some  late  fields  good. 
Prices  at  local  warehouses :  Wheat,  88 
cents ;  corn,  60 ;  oats,  32,  and  rye,  70 
cents.  P.  Q. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes  have  yielded  from  200  to  361 
bushels  per  acre,  of  good  quality ;  prices 
30  to  35  cents  in  car  lots.  They  retail  for 
40  to  45  cents  in  our  local  market.  Corn 
is  a  poor  crop  on  account  of  drought. 
Beans  yielded  from  eight  to  15  bushels  per 
acre,  price  $1.80  for  white  and  $2.50  for 
red  kidney.  Hay  yield  was  one  to  two  tons 
per  acre ;  price  $10  per  ton.  Apples  were 
a  failure.  Hogs,  $7  to  $8  per  100.  Wheat, 
90  cents  bushel ;  yield  18  to  35  bushels  per 
acre.  Oats,  35  cents ;  yield,  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre.  Grapes,  about  one-third 
of  a  crop,  price  according  to  quality,  15 
to  20  cents  a  basket.  I  raised  two  acre3 
of  onions  on  muck,  which  yielded  1,000 
bushels.  I  received  40  cents  for  firsts,  18 
cents  for  seconds,  of  which  there  were 
about  180  bushels.  J.  f.  c. 

Van  Bui'en  Co.,  Mich. 

The  potato  crop  here  was  very  good. 
Allentown  is  our  leading  market,  with 
about  80,000  inhabitants.  Potatoes  sell 
all  the  Fall  for  50  cents  per  bushel,  "ome 
were  shipped  to  Philadelphia  at  40  cents 
by  car  lots.  We  had  a  very  good  crop  of 
corn.  It  sold  at  50  cents  for  76  pounds 
out  of  the  field.  Oats  were  also  good  and 
harvested  without  rain,  retailing  for  48  to 
50  cents  per  bushel.  Winter  grain  was 
good  also.  We  had  a  rich  year  all  through. 
Apples  are  getting  scarce  on  account  of 
the  scale.  Trees  are  dying  away  fast.  1 
live  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Lehigh 
County,  which  is  hilly  with  good  water, 
sandy  loam,  not  soon  too  wet  and  not  soon 
too  dry ;  a  very  healthy  climate.  I  am  no 


farmer  myself ;  I  am  a  stonemason  and 
bricklayer,  but  I  have  a  great  interest  in 
farming  and  like  to  read  The  li.  N.-Y.  and 
I  think  if  more  people  would  read  it  not 
so  many  people  would  get  caught  oy 
rascals.  D.  b.  m. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  MEETING. 

The  following  notes  regarding  a  rural 
life  conference  held  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
November  19,  show  that  great  interest 
can  be  worked  up  in  a  matter  of  this  sort 
when  properly  organized  and  conducted. 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Buttz,  1’resident  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  presided.  He  said : 
“When  the  rural  districts  are  prosperous 
the  country  is  prosperous,  and  when  these 
districts  are  decadent  the  entire  country 
becomes  decadent  and  hastens  to  its  final 
downfall.”  This  served  as  a  fine  text  for 
the  entire  conference.  President  Kenyon 
L.  Butterfield,  of  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  spoke  on  the  “Rural  Church 
in  Country  Life.”  “Better  farming,”  he 
said,  “is  a  matter  of  national  importance. 
To  have  better  farming  we  must  have  bet¬ 
ter  farmers,  and  to  produce  these  there 
must  be  better  country  homes,  better  coun¬ 
try  schools  and  libraries,  better  country 
churches,  better  farmers’  organizations, 
better  Granges.  All  these  must  work  to¬ 
gether  harmoniously.  With  respect  to  rural 
life  the  church  has  three  duties :  1st,  to 
develop  higher  ideals.  Farm  life  is  likely 
to  be  monotonous,  depressing,  discouraging. 
Yet  the  country  is  full  of  beauty  anu 
poeti'y.  These  elements  must  be  brought 
out,  pointed  out,  and  dwelt  upon  in  the 
interest  of  a  higher  and  broader  rural  life 
2nd,  the  church  must  get  pastors  who  can 
interpret  and  present  such  ideals ;  and  3rd, 
it  must  be  so  organized  and  must  so  work 
that  these  ideals  may  become  vital  in  the 
life  of  the  people.  It  is  evident  that  coun¬ 
try  pastors  must  have  more  salary.  Other¬ 
wise  they  will  go  to  the  city,  and  the  best 
and  most  powerful  men  cannot  be  obtained. 
These  pastors  moreover  must  be  commun¬ 
ity  leaders.  They  must  be  sensible,  prac¬ 
tical  men,  who  understand  the  problems  of 
country  life  and  are  in  sympathy  with 
country  people.  To  make  all  this  possible, 
churches  must  federate.  It  is  not  possible 
or  even  desirable  that  there  shall  be  only 
one  church  to  a  neighborhood.  Consolida¬ 
tion  can  be  effected  In  many  places,  but 
not  everywhere.  But  this  is  a  good  motto ; 
Consolidate  somewhere,  and  eo-operate 
everywhere.  The  church  must  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  community,  the  servant 
of  the  community.  It  must  feel  that  it 
is  responsible  for  the  community’s  welfare 
in  every  detail  of  life,  and  not  merely  a 
sort  of  haven  for  the  righteous.” 

Dr.  Butterfield’s  address  was  followed 
by  a  general  discussion,  in  which  Frof. 
Myron  T.  Scudder,  of  Rutgers  College,  and 
others  took  part.  Among  the  points  made 
were  that  the  rural  church  might  well  con¬ 
sider  the  plan  of  transporting  people  to 
church  in  comfortable  wagons,  after  the 
manner  of  carrying  children  to  a  central 
school  in  consolidated  districts.  This  would 
insure  larger  and  more  regular  attendance, 
both  at  Sunday  school  and  church.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  the  old-fashioned  cus¬ 
tom  of  bringing  lunch  on  Sundays,  and 
staying  at  the  church  from  say  10.30  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.,  might  be  introduced  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit,  the  people  enjoying  preach¬ 
ing  service,  Sunday  school,  the  social  hour 
and  the  section  prayer  meetings,  choral 
class,  etc. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
Hon.  ex-Chancellor  Pitney,  of  New  Jersey. 
He  showed  in  a  striking  way  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  that  had  been  made  in  our  material 
civilization  during  his  lifetime,  he  being 
able  to  look  back  over  80  years  of  the 
most  extraordinary  progress  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  When  he  was  a  boy  there  were 
no  railroads,  wood  was  used  for  fuel,  coal 
was  a  rarity,  there  were  no  matches,  there 
were  no  mowing  machines,  no  reapers. 
Thrashing  was  done  with  nails. 

Professor  Hays’  address  came  next  and 
was  illustrated  by  stereopticon.  It  was  a 
powerful  presentation  of  the  importance  of 
consolidating  our  rural  schools  and  of  es¬ 
tablishing  agricultural  high  schools.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Hays  came  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Askew,  of  the  State  Library  at  Trenton, 
who  showed  how  necessary  to  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  mental  welfare  of  the  rural 
districts  are  the  traveling  libraries  which 
have  come  in  existence  in  some  StiHes. 
Mrs.  Frank  Ambler  Pattison,  President  of 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  spoke  in  a  very  interesting  way  of 
the  possibilities  of  women’s  clubs  in  rural 
districts,  showing  what  topics  they  might 
take  up  and  how  practical  they  could  be 
made. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  the 
following  motion  was  carried,  namely, 
“that  a  commission  to  study  rural  condi¬ 
tions  in  Morris  and  Essex  Counties  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  the 
practical  suggestions  of  the  conference 
could  be  brought  before  the  people  and 
could  become  realized  in  their  daily  lives.  ’ 

The  evening  session  was  well  attended 
and  was  occupied  chiefly,  by  the  addresses 
of  Mr.  Preston  G.  Orwig,  Organizing  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
Dr.  George  E.  Fisher,  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mi.  Orwig 
showed  how  much  the  Boy  Scouts  would 
do  for  country  boys.  Already  the  “Rural 
Life  Boy  Scouts”  have  been  organized  in 
the  West  with  the  motto  "Know  the  secrets 
of  the  open  country.”  In  the  East,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  with 
headquarters  at  124  East  28th  street,  New 
York  City,  will  fill  every  need  of  the  coun¬ 
try  boy  as  well  as  of  the  city  boy.  Those 
interested  in  the  work  for  boys  should  send 
for  the  literature  on  this  subject  and  find 
out  about  the  greatest  movement  for  the 
uplift  of  boy  life  that  has  ever  taken  place. 
Dr.  George  E.  Fisher’s  talk  on  rural  hy¬ 
giene  was  a  revelation.  Do  country  peo¬ 
ple  realize  that  their  boys  often  are  under¬ 
sized  and  under-muscled?  That  ill-health 
prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  rural 
districts  where,  above  all  places,  good 
health  should  be  the  rule?  That,  because 
of  bad  sanitation,  diseases  like  typhoid 
fever  claims  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
victims  every  year?  Dr.  Fisher’s  appeal 
for  wider  information  regarding  rural  hy¬ 
giene,  for  a  physical  revival  in  all  coun¬ 
try  districts,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  play  and  recreation  was  a  splendid 
climax  to  the  proceedings  of  an  interesting 
and  profitable  conference.  Grangers,  coun¬ 
try  pastors,  country  school  teachers  every¬ 
where  want  to  render  good  service  for 
rural  life  and,  here  is  a  good  wav  to  do  it. 
Organize  such  conferences  as  tins  at  Mor¬ 
ristown,  and  the  results  will  be  seen  in  a 
far  more  prosperous  and  contented  rural 
population.  s. 


TTERE’S  the  place  where 
two  egg-raisers  make 


$12,000  a  year 


A  glimpse  of  the  great  laying  houses ,  with  4,500  pullets  always  at  work. 

HEADERS  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Yorker— If  you  want  plenty  of 
fresh  eggs  winter  and  summer  alike, 
to  eat  or  to  sell,  subscribe  now  for 
the  Farm  Journal,  and  get  with  it 
the  famous 

Corning  Egg-Book 

which  tells  how  two  egg-raisers  from  the 
city,  in  poor  health  and  without  experience, 
beginning  with  thirty  hens ,  in  a  few  years 
built  up  a  business  which  has  paid  them 

$6.41  a  year  per  hen. 

Nearly  100,000  copies  of  this  remarkable  book 
sold  in  less  than  six  months.  You  see,  instead  of 
managing  hens  in  the  old  ways,  they  learned  after 
many  failures  the  secret  of  making  them  lay  the 
most  eggs  in  winter.  This  was  like  finding  gold 
on  the  farm.  City  hotels  and  rich  families  con¬ 
tracted  to  take  all  the  eggs  they  could  supply,  at 
fancy  prices.  These  hotels  soon  found  their 
delicious  egg-dishes  and  drinks  a  tremendous 
attraction.  “  Most  people  have  never  eaten  a 
perfect  egg,”  says  one  house  that  sells  Corning 
eggs  at  double  prices — and  it’s  true. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  opens  up  a  new  money¬ 
making  business  of  tremendous  possibilities.  With  this  book  for 
a  guide,  you  can  raise  fresh  eggs  the  year  round,  and  sell  them  at 
high  prices,  or  eat  them  and  SAVE  the  high  prices — or  BOTH. 

The  demand  for  fresh  eggs  is  never  satisfied.  Learn  how  to 
furnish  well-to-do  customers  a  regular  supply,  winter  and 
summer,  and  they  will  take  all  you  can  raise,  at  high  prices. 
Egg-raising  is  much  simpler  than  poultry-raising.  The  hard 
work  of  killing,  dressing  and  packing  chickens  is  left  out. 

The  rest  can  be  done  by  men  in  poor  health,  women,  school¬ 
boys,  girls,  and  others  not  qualified  for  regular  business. 

The  publishers  of  the  FARM  JOURNAL  want 

more  readers  in  city,  town,  suburbs  or  country  who  want  to  grow 
things.  So  to  all  subscribers  who  want  the  Corning  Egg-Book 
they  make  the  offer  below. 

The  FARM  Journal  is  made  for  every  one 

who  raises  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  honey, 
etc.,  as  well  as  grain  and  cattle.  It  has  the  LARGEST  CIR¬ 
CULATION  OF  ANY  FARM  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD — over  750,000. 

It  has  departments  devoted  to  housekeeping,  dressmaking, 
recipes,  and  bright,  fresh  reading  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  brief, 
crisp,  condensed  and  PRACTICAL.  Every  month  it  tells  what  to 
do  NOW,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it.  No  long-winded  essays. 
“Cream,  not  skim-milk,”  is  its  motto.  It  is  now  running 
a  series  called  “  Back  to  the  Soil,”  true  stories  of  city  people  who 
have  changed  to  country  life,  intensely  interesting.  It  never 
prints  a  medical  or  trashy  advertisement,  and  its  columns  are  an 
absolutely  reliable  guide  in  buying.  Most  of  its  subscribers  pay 
FIVE  TO  TEN  YEARS  AHEAD.  It  is  a  special  favorite  with  women. 
Every  one  who  has  a  garden,  yard,  flower-bed,  or  even  a  kitchen, 
ought  to  have  this  bright,  cheery,  useful  home  paper. 


CPECIAL  OFFER:— We 

^  will  send,  postpaid,  Farm 
Journal  for  Four  Full  Years, 
with  Corning  Egg-Book, 

Both  for  $1.00 

cash,  money  order,  check,  or  stamps. 
Book  and  paper  may  go  to  different 
addresses,  if  necessary. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  ffiffiStgSSk 


Cut  out  and  send  this  Coupon. 


Farm  Journal,  130  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the  Farm  Journal 
for  four  years,  and  the  Corning  Egg-Book,  to 


Name . 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D . 


State. 


1152 
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December  10, 


PASTURES  AND  GREEN  MANURING. 

E.  IF.  C.,  Jonesboro,  Ark. — Does  a  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  having  sufficient  stock  to  con¬ 
sume  the  grass,  increase  or  decrease  in  fer¬ 
tility?  In  other  words,  will  the  manure 
from  the  stock  plus  the  elements  which  the 
grass  gathers  from  the  air  balance  or  over¬ 
balance  what  the  soil  loses  by  growth  of 
stock? 

Ans. — The  chief  loss  from  a  pasture  is 
what  the  stock  take  away  from  it.  A 
ton  of  milk  carries  11  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  three  of  potash,  four  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  three  of  lime.  A  ton  of  live  ox 
will  remove  more  than  50  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  40  of  lime  and  nearly  the  same 
of  phosphoric  acid,  while  a  ton  of  live 
mutton  takes  more  than  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  This  is  the  direct  loss  from 
the  pasture.  The  balance  of  what  the 
animals  consume  is  supposed  to  be  left 
behind,  but  part  of  this  manure  is  lost 
by  washing,  drainage  and  fermentation. 
So  that  unless  the  animals  were  fed  some 
grain  or  fodder  in  addition  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  there  would  be  a  steady  loss  in  lime, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  gain, 
if  any,  is  made  through  the  clover,  which 
has  the  ability  to  take  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  This  is  usually  not  enough  to  offset 
the  nitrogen  removed  by  the  stock.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  clover  disappears  from  pastures, 
for  the  loss  of  lime  and  the  accumulation 
of  organic  matter  in  the  roots  makes  the 
land  sour,  and  this  of  course  kills  out 
the  clover.  Many  old  pastures  are  very 
rich  in  nitrogen,  yet  they  cannot  produce 
good  crops  because  this  nitrogen  is  held 
in  sour,  insoluble  forms.  That  is  why 
lime  is  invariably  needed  whenever  an 
effort  is  made  to  improve  an  old  pasture. 

As  I  understand  farming,  a  green  growth 
of  anything  plowed  under  is  better  for  the 
soil  and  following  crops  than  the  same 
growth  dead  and  plowed  under,  but  have 
been  informed  that  any  luxuriant  growth, 
even  weeds,  if  plowed  under  green,  is  liable 
to  sour  the  soil.  Is  that  corrrect? 

The  green  growth  is  not  always  best 
for  the  land,  since  in  warm  weather  it 
does  sour  the  land.  This  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  using  lime,  and  then  the  green 
stuff  gives  up  its  plant  food  faster  than 
dry  material  would.  Where  the  object 
is  to  get  all  the  organic  matter  possible 
into  the  soil  the  green  crop  can  be  plowed 
under  in  time  to  sow  another,  while  if 
it  were  left  to  die  only  one  crop  could 
be  used.  The  danger  from  souring 
comes  when  the  soil  is  moist  and  warm 
and  any  green  crop  full  of  sap  will  fer¬ 
ment  in  such  soil  unless  lime  is  used. 

You  are  always  advising  sowing  rye  in 
corn,  etc.,  during  August  and  September, 
to  be  turned  under  the  following  Spring  for 
fertilizer.  We  always  have  a  big  growth  of 
weeds  and  grass  come  in  corn  and  on 
stubble  fields  during  August  and  September 
unless  we  have  a  very  severe  drought. 
Wouldn’t  that  be  as  good  or  better  to  turn 
under?  Why  rye,  especially  if  green  stuff 
is  likely  to  sour  the  land?  My  land  is  roll¬ 
ing  and  washes.  Would  you  advise  plowing 
or  turning  anything  under  before  Spring? 

Our  advice  is  given  chiefly  to  farmers 
at  the  North.  With  us  in  New  Jersey 
by  November  the  weeds  were  mostly 
dead.  Had  we  left  them  as  you  suggest 
we  would  now  be  practically  bare, 
and  we  should,  on  our  hills,  lose  most  of 
the  nitrates  formed  in  the  soil  during  our 
dry  Summer.  As  it  is  the  rye  is  bright 
and  green  and  growing  well,  thus  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  a  living  crop.  The 
climate  in  Arkansas  may  be  such  that  the 
grass  and  weeds  will  grow  on  through 
most  of  the  Winter.  We  can  sow  this 
grain  until  November  if  desired.  We 
would  not  Fall  or  Winter  plow  any  bare 
ground  that  is  “rolling  and  washes.” 


Feeding  a  Colt. 

Is  bran  and  middlings  the  best  food  I  can 
give  a  four-months-old  colt?  I  am  feeding 
about  a  pint  of  oats  to  a  feed.  D.  p.  b. 

New  York. 

It  depends  on  the  hay  you  are  feeding. 
The  colt  needs  muscle  and  bone-making 
foods.  There  is  more  of  this  class  of  food 
in  clover  than  in  Timothy.  Bran  and  oats 
have  more  of  “growth”  in  them  than  corn 
or  any  of  the  mill  feeds.  If  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  Timothy  give  more  bran  and  oats ;  if 
clover  feed  some  middlings.  Bran  contains 
more  of  the  minerals  than  other  feeds,  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  the  shell  or  cover  of 
the  wheat. 


OXEN  THAT  PUSH. 

We  have  had  several  questions  about 
oxen  and  the  way  to  work  them.  The 
usual  way  is  to  use  a  yoke  with  bows 
around  the  neck.  Some  years  ago  we  took 
a  ride  behind  a  yoke  of  lively  oxen  which 
had  instead  of  a  yoke  a  leather  band 
around  the  forehead.  The  Maine  Farmer 
describes  one  exhibit  at  the  Andover  Fair 
as  follows : 

“The  cattle  pulling,  as  usual,  attracted 
a  crowd,  and  the  unusual  sight  of  oxen 
pulling  with  a  head  yoke  was  in  itself  an 
attraction.  These  oxen  we^e  owned  by 
S.  A.  Weisner,  of  Andover,  and  driven  by 
George  Ernst,  who  used  a  small  whip  lash 
instead  of  a  long  brad  to  urge  them  to  haul 
the  loaded  drag  '501  feet.  They  were  six 
feet  three  inches,  the  smallest  cattle  in 
their  class,  and  delighted  the  spectators, 
who  showed  their  appreciation  by  ample 
cheers.  To  those  who  have  never  seen  a 
head  yoke  used,  it  was  a  decided  novelty 
and  very  interesting.  The  yoke  is  made  in 
one  nearly  straight  piece  and  is  laid  on  the 
head  just  on  top  over  the  horns.  Stout 
straps  fasten  it  to  the  horns  securely  and  a 
shield  of  leather  is  over  the  forehead  below 
the  horns.  This  makes  both  heads  steady 
and  the  cattle  pull  together.  One  head 
cannot  move  without  the  other.  The  cattle 
do  not  pull  at  all,  they  push.  Mr.  Weisner, 
the  owner,  comes  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
says  he  never  saw  a  bow  yoke  until  he 
came  to  Maine.  These  oxen  were  fat  and 
handsome  and  have  been  hard  at  work  all 
the  Fall  y aiding  wood,  and  for  their  inches 
out-pulled  any  cattle  on  the  grounds,  and 
would  doubtless  have  won  first  prize  had 
not  Mr.  Weisner  instructed  the  driver  just 
to  give  a  good  exhibition  of  pulling  without 
crowding  the  cattle.” 


Eczema. 

My  six-year-old  driving  horse  has  been 
troubled  more  or  less  for  some  months  with 
small  pimples  on  sides  and  back,  and  some¬ 
times  on  head.  They  do  not  seem  to  itch 
much,  but  disfigure  bis  coat.  Otherwise  he 
seems  to  be  in  good  health  and  spirits.  He 
gets  light  driving  every  other  day,  some¬ 
times  oftener  and  is  somewhat  fat.  What 
will  you  advise  to  remove  this  annoyance? 

Maine.  w.  a.  b. 

Have  him  clipped  and  cut  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  in  half.  Work  him  or  exercise  abund¬ 
antly  every  day.  Do  not  allow  him  to  stand 
a  single  day  idle  in  the  stable.  Feed  oats, 
bran  and  bay ;  no  grass.  In  feed  once 
daily  mix  half  an  ounce  of  granular  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  a.  e.  a. 
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It  Shows  on  the  Scales 

The  old  methods  of  feeding:  stock  are  wasteful — expensive — 
unscientific.  Corn  and  oats  lack  essential  qualities.  Cannot  fatten  as 
a  complete  balanced  ration  does.  Try  it.  You’ll  see  the  actual  differ¬ 
ence  on  the  scales.  Feed  your  stock 


A 


STOCK  FEED 


Watch  your  animals  thrive  on  It.  See  their  weight  of  solid  fat  and 
flesh  mount  up  to  money-making  figures.  Made  of  Corn,  Oats,  Barley  and 
their  by-products,  ground  and  kiln  dried— furnishes  the  needed  fat,  protein 

carbohydrates  and  fibre.  All  stock — horses,  mules,  steers,  cows,  sheep,  etc _ - 

relish  it.  eat  it  eagerly;  grow  fat  at  less  expense  than  the  old  way— keep  in 
perfect  condition.  Testimonials  prove  it.  Send  for  free  folder  telling  how  to  get  big¬ 
ger  profits  from  your  stock.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  “Quality  Feeds,”  write  us. 

The  GREAT  WESTERN  CEREAL  CO.  £“?.  Chicago 

MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  FEEDS  ** 

Boss  Feed,  Gregson’s  Calf  Meal,  Daisy  Dairy  Feed,  Sterling  Scratch  Feed.  Sterling  Chick  Feed 
„  BRANCHES 

Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Memphis 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SILOS 


Steel  Hog  Troughs  $1.00 

Fine  young  English  Yorkshire  Boar.  Also 
young  pigs. 

CHAS.  H.  EMENS,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton  N  V. 


A  Message 
To  Dairymen 
and  Farmers 


Important 


Right  Now  owing  to  the  unusually  favorable  prices 

.  on  feed  and  the  fact  that  prices  on  milk  were 


How  To 

SAVE 

Money 

on  Your Feed 
and  Get 

MORE 

MILK 


-  - - —  - - iWQ  V/Ai  illiilk 

never  so  high — every  dairyman  and  farmer  should  plan  to  get  every 
pound  of  milk  possible  from  his  cows.  You  should  “make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines.” 

YOU  Con  SOVC  mcmey  t^me — lab°r.  and  in  addition  to  increasing  your 
-  ■■  <c  daily  milk  production  several  gallons,  you  can  put  your 

cows  in  the  finest  condition”  to  withstand  the  coming  long  winter  milking  period  and 
keep  them  up  to  maximum  flow  and  flesh  if  you  will 

Follow  This  Feeding  Plan 

Give  your  cows  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  your  grain  ration,  along  with  your  regular 
roughage— hay,  fodder,  silage,  etc.— you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  results,  not  only  in  milk 
production  but  tho  improvement  in  their  “condition”— a  feature  so  important  right 
now.  Just  read  this  letter 

Here  is  the  Proof 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company.  ,  Sandusky,  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1910 

Gentlemen:-WehayebMn  feeding  Schumacher  Feed  for  the  past  two  years.  We  feed  one-half  Schumacher 

S  Ff®64;  TvIS  BlAnamef  ou5, feed  dealer  wa»  out  of  Schumacher  and  wo  bought  one  ton 

of  Bran  to  take  its  place.  After  feeding  this  a  few  days  we  saw  our  cows  were  shrinking.  A  car  of  Schumacher’s 
arrived  after  wo  had  fed  1600  pounde  o?  Bran.  We  changed  directly  to  Schumacher’s  and  in  three™  ays  ou? 
cows  gained  a  tqn-callon  can  of  milk.  During  one  week  of  last  June  we  milked  1600  pounds  of  milk  a  day  from 
forty  cows,  winch  you  will  note  is  an  average  of  forty  pounds  to  the  cow.  This  was  done  on  a  ration  S 
Schumacher  heed  and  Gluten.  The  strong  argument  in  favor  of  Schumacher  Feed  is  that  it  keeps our 
cows  in  good  flesh  while  they  are  producing  milk.  Every  cow  we  have  sold  during  the  past  year  hasP  gone 
directly  to  the  slaughter  house  and  she  has  been  sold  after  producing  a  large  flow  of  milk  all  the  season  8  We 
would  consider  it  a  hard  proposition  to  make  milk  the  year  around  as  we  d o*  without  S^humacherTeed ' 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  HASKELL  &  SON. 

The  Reason  Schumacher  Feed  does  so  much  is  because  it  is  the  best  complete  ration  in  the 

r— ; - rr-rr  J  world— the  acme  of  feed-making  science.  1 1  supplies  those  nutrients  your  ration 

lacks  which  build  strong  tissue  and  rich  blood— which  nourish  the  body  and  give  the  animal  that 
strength  and  vitality  so  essential  when  she  is  under  the  strain  of  continued  milk  flow.  It  is  with¬ 
out  question  the  best  “balanced”  ration  you  can  get,  because  the  most  scientifically  prepared 
In  short  it  is  such  a  perfect  ration  in  itself  that  many  successful  dairymen  feed  nothing  ’ 
else.  Where  “forcing”  the  flow  is  desired,  the  high  concentrates  such  as  gluten,  malt 
sprouts,  cotton  seed  meal,  etc.,  can  be  used,  but  1  ‘forcing’ *  cannot  last  unless  some* 
thing  is  fed  to  maintain  the  physical  condition.  Hence  with  the  use  of 
Schumachor  Feed  you  can  cut  out  the  concentrates  — save  money— save  your 
cows— increase  your  yield  and  maintain  better,  healthier  herds.  Ask  your 
HSw  dealer  for  Schumacher  and  test  this  plan.  If  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  u.s.a. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Feeds 
in  the  World 


Schumacher  Feed  is  Also  Fine  for  All  Farm  Stock 
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THE  DECLINE  IN  MEAT  PRICES. 

What  reasons  do  western  stock  growers 
give  for  the  lower  prices  promised  for 
meat  and  the  lower  prices  for  live  stock? 

Different  views  prevail.  Mine  is  that 
meat  has  been  too  high,  and  public  has 
eaten  other  foods.  Also  the  range  coun¬ 
try  west  has  had  most  excessive  drought 
in  16  years,  and  there  is  no  forage  in  a 
country  that  usually  produces  immense 
supplies  of  meat ;  settlers  have  settled  up 
the  range  country,  and  they  have  had  to 
close  out  the  range  stock,  wholesale  and 
retail  train  lots.  They  could  not  winter 
them  at  all  as  there  is  no  local  western 
hay  crop.  To  illustrate  this,  nearly  700,- 
000  sheep  came  in  from  the  West  to  south¬ 
ern  Omaha  in  80  days.  Mutton  got  low 
and  competed  with  pork  and  beef,  though 
much  of  this  was  reshipped  to  grain  and 
corn  belt  for  further  growing  and  fatten¬ 
ing.  This  is  only  one  of  a  half  dozen  great 
markets.  You  could  get  small  weaned 
lambs  at  $1  per  head  once  and  many  went 
out  on  grain  farms,  though  not  all  so  low 
as  this.  Immense  areas  of  corn  have  been 
grown  this  year.  Everyone  had  shut  off 
on  the  maximum  pork  and  beef  produc¬ 
tion,  and,  instead  of  western  farms  being 
this  season  feeding  centers  of  live  stock, 
buying  corn,  they  dropped  stock  and  went 
to  grain  raising.  For  three  years  grain 
was  going  into  high-priced  stock,  and, 
while  getting  high  prices  for  cattle  and 
hogs,  the  grain  would  have  brought  more 
sold  on  market,  so  that  the  farmer  grew 
his  hogs  for  nothing  and  cattle  for  fun  of 
it,  in  fact  some  losing  as  much  as  $600  to 
$1,200  per  farm  each  year  by  hogs  and 
cattle  not  paying  out.  Then  cattle  got 
scarce  and  hogs,  too,  and  they  have  paid 
out  well  the  last  18  months,  but  two  years 
before  they  did  not  pay  at  all.  This  made 
western  farmers  unload  and  let  the  trust 
have  the  stock  their  own  way.  This  stop¬ 
ped  production  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
farmers  quit  cattle  and  hogs  which  has 
made  the  scarcity  and  high  prices. 

The  trust  methods  of  packing  centers 
cause  these  conditions.  Armour  heads  it, 
and  all  packing  companies  are  forced  to 
these  methods.  In  the  two  seasons  prior  to 
the  high  prices  and  scarcity  in  early  Win¬ 
ter,  the  so-called  packing  season,  they  or¬ 
ganized  a  bear  market,  getting  hogs  in 
packing  season  to  $4.25  to  $4.60  per  100 
when  farmers  have  to  sell  in  Decqpiber, 
January,  February.  They  got  bulk  of  crop 
two  and  three  years  ago  at  such  prices 
The  corn  that  produced  these  hogs  had  a 
value  of  45  to  55  cents  per  bushel.  The 
next  season,  just  before  scarcity,  packers 
in  early  Winter  gave  us  $4,50  to  $4.75  per 
100  for  hogs,  and  corn  brought  month  or 
two  later  and  all  the  Spring  50  to  67  cents 
per  bushel.  Both  seasons  there  was  loss  of 
about  $1  per  100  on  hogs.  With  cattle  it 
was  about  the  same,  and  losses  were 
heavy,  so  farmers  just  dumped  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  at  the  later  high  prices,  and 
turned  in  on  an  immense  scale  to  grow  corn 
and  grains  in  immense  areas,  such  as  west¬ 
ern  people  have  at  command.  Long  feeding 
and  pasturing  of  live  stock  has  made  these 
prairie  farms  richer  than  when  in  wild 
state  and  the  result  is  immense  quantities 
of  corn,  as  farmers  say  they  prefer  to  pile 
up  the  raw  materials  in  cribs  and  wait 
than  to  go  into  the  losing  game  of  grow¬ 
ing  hogs  for  the  benefit  of  the  meat  trust, 
that  is  buying  up  with  immense  profits  en¬ 
tire  railroad  systems  and  express  compa¬ 
nies.  This  trust  is  gobbling  up  all  grain 
elevators  along  system  of  Milwaukee  li.  K. 
that  develops  much  of  the  Dakotas’  hide 
business.  Fertilizers,  canning,  bacon  cur¬ 
ing  and  the  tanning  industry  are  made 
holding  companies,  and  the  general  public 
business  is  being  swallowed  up.  Nearly 
two  years  of  dumping  of  breeding  live  stock 
has  gone  on  because  of  these  things  caus¬ 
ing  a  distrust  in  the  market  ends  of  west¬ 
ern  farm  live-stock  business.  The  ship¬ 
ping  trade  got  so  low  that  practically  no 
live  stock  was  shipped.  Locally  we  used 
to  send  7  to  12  train  loads  a  week  from 
this  point,  now  7  to  12  cars  would  be  all. 
From  February  10  drought  prevailed  all 
over  the  West,  burning  out  everything,  and 
the  remainder  of  livestock  had  to  be 
shipped  to  prevent  them  from  starving  and 
going  through  fences  into  fields  of  grain 
we  were  trying  to  save.  This  drought 
was  without  parallel  for  16  years.  For 
nearly  40  days  there  was  not  a  cloud ;  tem¬ 
peratures  ranged  from  80  to  104,  while  not 
winds  swept.  In  this  period  a  run  of  stock 
to  markets  began,  and  many  had  to  sell  as 
pastures  were  like  roads.  The  rains  in 
August  relieved  us,  and  we  got  a  good  crop 
of  com  and  small  grain,  but  the  arid  sec¬ 
tions  and  plains  and  range  country  did 
not,  and  they  have  no  hay.  Hay  is  $15 
to  $20  per  ton,  where  it  generally  has  been 
$6  to  $8,  often  $3  to  $5,  and  they  have 
continued  the  run  of  cattle  on  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  run  is  still  on,  but  has  assumed 
a  different  shape.  After  August  rains  in 
corn  belt  the  fields  were  transformed  as 
by  a  miracle.  The  heat  here  for  over  60 
days  was  100  to  120  and  6%  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  seven  days.  The  great  heat 
continued  and  in  six  days  grass  grew  three 
to  five  inches  in  pastures,  and  in  less  than 
two  weeks  after  long  period  of  rest  all  veg¬ 
etation  shot  up  more  wonderful  than  green¬ 
house  conditions  could  make  them.  Im¬ 
mense  corn  crops  were  saved  and  Fall  pas¬ 
ture  was  luxuriant.  Prices  of  grain  began 
to  sag  some ;  farmers  rushed  into  markets 
from  the  grain  belt  and  loaded  up  with 
stock  at  markets  shipped  in  from  western 
drought  and  range  sections.  Many  bought 
feeding  cattle  too  high,  $5  per  100,  and 
now  hundreds  of  carloads  are  again  shipped 
back  to  markets  since  the  fall  in  meat 
prices  and  stringency  that  seems  to  be 
setting  in.  They  would  rather  sell  at 
some  loss  now  than  a  greater  loss  later. 
This  selling  back  now  is  beating  the  price 
down,  and  the  packers’  tactics  to  get  this 
crop  of  hogs  as  low  as  they  can  by  trust 
methods  operates  against  higher  prices, 
and  is  beating  those  who  have  produced 
this  crop  of  hogs  with  high-priced  feed. 
As  soon  as  packers  get  tills  meat  and  live¬ 
stock  out  of  our  hands  they  will  put  the 
price  up  on  you  easterners. 

Shelby  Co.,  Iowa.  w.  m.  bomberger. 


Without  question  the  meat  prices  are 
regulated  by  the  packers,  just  as  the 
money  market  is  by  a  few  Morgans  and 
Hills.  My  opinion  is  this :  The  packers 
stocked  up  high  priced  meat,  so  high  the 
consumption  fell  off  amazingly.  In  order 
to  clean  up  old  stock  the  bottom  is 
knocked  out,  much  after  the  same  manner 
of  great  clearance  sales,  and  farpiers  and 
feeders  therefore  will  hold  shipments,  pre¬ 
mature  or  otherwise,  for  a  last  chance. 
And  since  the  packers  control  the  market 
anyhow,  they  will  buy  to  their  advantage 
when  the  time  comes.  Grain  is  sligntly 


more  plentiful  than  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
both  hogs  and  cattle  are  scarcer,  and  but 
for  the  stringent  money  market  would  be 
“away  up.”  Horses  have  dropped  one- 
third  in  price  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Over 
production  in  a  night’s  time  ! 

Kansas.  joiin  e.  hinshaw. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  may  be  the  main 
causes  of  the  decline  in  grain  and  meat 
products ;  in  this  part  of  the  country  I  see 
very  little  difference  in  the  amount  of 
Stock  being  raised  and  fed  for  market  for 
several  years.  It  is  claimed  that  the  corn 
crop  is  very  much  larger  than  ever  before, 
with  very  little  demand  outside  the  United 
States,  which  of  course  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  lower  that  product  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis  with  other  countries,  that  being 
the  staple  of  the  best  farming  part  of  our 
country,  and  being  that  grain  that  pro¬ 
duces  most  of  the  meat  product  would  nat¬ 
urally  have  a  tendency  to  lower  that  prod¬ 
uct.  Also  there  has  been  a  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  for  the  last  year  or  so  about  the 
high  price  of  living  among  the  consuming 
class.  The  stuff  they  had  to  buy  to  sus¬ 
tain  life  was  too  high,  considering  the 
price  they  got  for  labor.  Taking  those 
things  in  consideration,  I  think  the  pack¬ 
ers  and  grain  markets  have  concluded  to 
lower  prices  on  those  products. 

Missouri,  alex.  glass. 


CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

Potatoes  did  not  turn  out  quite  so  well 
as  usual  about  here.  On  certain  days  when 
there  is  a  boat  loading  one  can  get  23 
cents  per  bushel  for  No.  1  stock.  As  soon 
as  boats  stop  running  there  will  be  no 
market  for  them  here.  The  apple  crop  was 
a  total  failure  in  this  section.  a.  l.  d. 

Charlevoix  Co.,  Mich. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  locality  is  fair. 
The  price  at  present  is  55  to  60  cents. 
Corn  good  crop ;  rye  best  in  years ;  oats 
good.  No  wheat  raised  here.  Tomatoes 
good  crop,  cabbage  fair,  hay  good,  $20  per 
ton.  Butter  35  cents  per  pound,  eggs  45 
cents  per  dozen.  Apples  fair  crop,  $1  per 
bushel.  d.  m.  m. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  l’a. 

I  think  there  is  more  politics  in  this  cry 
of  lower  prices  than  there  is  actual  reduc¬ 
tion.  I  telephoned  an  old  friend  last  night 
living  on  the  farm  next  to  mine.  He  said 
buyers  were  falling  over  themselves  to  get 
potatoes  at  35  cents.  He  said  price  would 
be  40  cents  soon.  When  buyers  are  tele¬ 
phoning  all  over  the  country  for  farmers  to 
draw  their  produce  there  is  something  in 
the  wind  besides  low  price.  We  are  sell¬ 
ing  some  at  35  cents,  but  I  expect  to  see 
50  cents  before  January  1,  1911.  This  is 
the  way  this  man  I  was  talking  with  felt. 
A  very  shrewd  produce  buyer  I  know  said 
early  in  the  season  that  he  looked  for  50 
to  60-cent  potatoes  after  the  early  Fail 
rush  was  over.  L. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  potato  crop  was  good,  best  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  large  size  and  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity.  Prices  at  present  are  45  to  55  cents 
per  bushel.  North  of  us  in  the  potato 
country,  a  good  many  bushels  are  being  held 
for  higher  prices,  as  they  are  only  worth 
25  cents  there  at  the  present  time.  Oats 
will  average  over  50  per  cent,  of  a  crop 
owing  to  drought ;  price  at  present  time,  32 
to  34  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  poor  crop, 
hardly  half  crop.  Many  farmers  will  have 
to  buy,  it  is  selling  now  at  40  cents  per 
bushel.  Very  little  buckwheat  is  raised 
here.  This  year  it  is  worth  $1.50  per  100 
lbs.  Many  cows  and  feeders  are  being 
rushed  to  market,  as  farmers  are  all  short 
of  feed.  The  hay  crop  was  nearly  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  and  hundreds  of  farmers  have 
not  got  a  load  of  hay,  depending  on  corn 
fodder  and  silage  for  feed.  About  twenty 
new  silos  were  put  up  in  this  vicinity  this 
season.  This  is  a  dairy  and  stock  country. 
There  are  some  local  creameries,  but  most 
of  the  cream  is  shipped  to  the  large  cream¬ 
eries  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Stocton, 
Minnesota,  where  we  receive  at  present 
32  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat,  the 
patron  paying  the  carrying,  but  as  the 
cream  is  shipped  as  baggage  this  does  not 
cost  much.  Hogs  are  selling  to-day  at  $5.25 
per  100  live  weight,  not  half  as  many  as 
last  year.  Eggs  27  cents,  butter  30. 

Trempeauleau  Co.,  Wis.  a.  b.  s. 


POTATOES  IN  EUROPE. 

Consul  Hamm,  of  Hull,  England,  reports 
that  France  has  had  a  poor  potato  year  as 
well  as  a  poor  wheat  year,  and  larger  im¬ 
portations  of  these  necessaries  will  be  de¬ 
manded.  England  and  Germany  are 
called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Just 
now  the  demand  is  for  potatoes.  Large 
importations  are  going  from  England,  and 
prices  have  taken  a  sudden  rise.  The  east¬ 
ern  potato-raising  counties  of  England, 
which  include  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and 
Norfolk,  are  being  searched  for  supplies  to 
ship  to  France.  Germany  has  also  beeu 
sending  great  quantities  into  France,  but 
as  the  yield  in  the  former  country  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  about  one-fifth  below  last 
year’s'  crop,  that  source  of  supply  will 
soon  be  closed,  and  the  Germans  may  also 
be  compelled  to  import  potatoes. 


A  Valuable  Book  on  Correct 
Feeding  Free! 


No  matter  how  much  or  what  kind  of 
livestock  you  have,  you  will  find  this  little 
book  of  58  pages  full  of  valuable  information. 
If  you  know  how  to  feed  correctly,  you  have 
solved  the  most  important  problem  of  suc¬ 
cessful  stock  farming.  The  tables  and  ex¬ 
planations  are  all  practical,  simple  and  easy 
to  remember.  It  is  the  kind  of  information 
you  need  and  can  apply  every  day  of  your  life. 

The  subjects  covered  are  very  extensive. 
It  tells  the  comparative  food  and  manurial 
values  of  the  common  feed  stuffs  and  the 
amount  of  digestible  protein  they  contain  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  tells  how  to  increase  the  flow  of 
milk.  It  gives  the  correct  balanced  rations 
for  milch  cows,  calves,  horses,  hogs  and 
poultry,  breeding  ewes,  cows  in  calf,  dry 
cows,  etc.  You  cannot  fail  to  have  a  better 
and  surer  knowledge  of  proper  feeding  meth¬ 
ods  after  reading  it. 

No  strings  are  tied  to  this  offer.  The 
book  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO. 

LINSEED  OIL  DEPARTMENT 
721  CANAL  RD.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  18QQ. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


Increases  Milk  Values 


Government  tests  prove  that  the  sooner  milk  is  cooled,  the  longer  ft  will 
stAy  pure  and  sweet.  Milk  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  cold  water  with  a 
“Chilly  King”  Cooler  is  cleaner,  stands  a  longer  haul,  brings  a  better  price 
AND  MAKES  READIER  SALES 
than  when  cooled  with  any  other  cooler.  The  cooling  water,  entering  the 
coil  at  the  bottom  and  leaving  at  the  top,  the  milk,  entering  at  the  top  and 
flowing  in  a  film  over  the  outside,  must,  before  entering  the  cans,  rake  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  incoming  water.  Built  of  heavy  copper,  tinned 
throughout  with  97#  pure  tin,  and  without  searris  or  corners  it  is  easily 
cleaned  and  absolutely  sanitary.  Occupies  lloor  space  but  24  inches 
square  and  Protective  Hood  completely  Iiicumch  entire  coll. 
Made  in  capacities  to  suit  any  dairy.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  offer. 

THE  GHAS.  SKIDD  MFG.  CO., 

1004  MILWAUKEE  AVE.,  KENOSHA,  WIS.‘ 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-107  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO.  4 


(PATENT  SECURED  OR 
FEE  RETURNED 

Startright.  Free  Book— How  to  obtain,  finance 
anil  promote  patents.  Send  sketch,  free  search. 


PATENTS  START  FACTORIES 


FARNHAM  A  SUES,  Pat.  Ally*..  Ad. 36,  Washington,  D.C. 


DON’T  BUY  A  FARM 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

YX/'RITE  our  home  office  and  secure  an 
”  appointment  with  the  farm  salesman, 
who  will  show  you  more  farms  in  one  day, 
from  $25  an  acre  upward,  than  any  sales¬ 
man  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Most  of  these  farms  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  lake  country,  have  good  t  rol- 
ley  and  steam  railroad  service,  telephone 
and  rural  delivery  accommodations. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  profitable  as  well 
as  comfortable  surroundings,  yon  cannot 
find  a  more  desirable  location  than  central 
New  York. 

The  Tuxill  Realty  G  Improvement  Co., 
307-8-9  Auburn  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Auburn  N.  Y. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  faX:vrces 

JOHN  J.  PrtTTKR.lt  Mill  St..  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 

WANTFn  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

VYHlilLU  J3asy  to  sell.  Big  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address,  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


I  KEEP  YOUR  FARM  TOOLS  SHARP  WITH  A  Genuine 
Carborundum  LUTHER  TOOL  GRINDER 


Take  advantage  of  my  10  Days’  Free  Trial  Offer.  I  want  to  send  ouy  the  wonderful  Luther  sharp¬ 
ening  outfit  on  a  10  Days’  Free  Trial  without  any  risk  or  obligation  on  your  part.  You  can  try  It 
for  10  days  on  your  farm  In  any  .way  you  see  fit  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  send  it  back  at 
my  expense.  You  can  do  your  farm  work  easier  and  quicker  and  can  save  yourself  time,  work 
and  worry  and  keep  plow-shares,  sickles,  saws  and  all  your  farm  tools  sharp  and  bright  with  the 
Luther  Farm  Special  Diamond  Tool  Grinder,  equipped  with  genuine  Carborundum  wheels, 
which  are  made  of  artificial  diamond  crystals  created  in  terrific  heat  in  the  mammoth  electric 
furnaces  at  Niagara  Falls.  Carborundum  lathe  most  wonderful  and  effective  sharpening  sub¬ 
stance  known  to  science — 25  times  faster  than  the  grindstone — 6  times  fester  than  any  other  known 
sharpening  material— no  danger  of  drawing  temper— no  water  necessary.  Send  for  the 

Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder  On  Free  Trial  NNEEDKDY 

I  want  to  prove  to  every  reader  of  this  publication  that  the  Luther  Farm  Special  Tool  Grinder  Is 
a  big  help  on  the  farm,  and  the  only  way  that  I  can  do  it  is  to  let  you  try  It  under  conditions  that 
places  all  the  risk  on  me.  Over  one-half  million  of  these  machines  are  now  used.  You  have 
often  read  about  Carborundum— there  Is  no  other  sharpening  substance  in  the  world  that  equals 
it.  You  can  easily  do  in  two  minutes  what  would  take  you  a  half  hour’s  hard  work  to  do  wilh  a 
grindstone.  You  can  take  dull  and  rusty  tools  aod  make  them  sharp  and  bright  and  save  a 
lot  of  time. 


12  Machines 
in  One 


10  Day  s’ Free  Trial 


1 —  CarborundumSlckle 
Wheel 

2 —  Carborundum 
Coarse  Grinder 

3 —  Carborundum  Fine 
Grinder 

4 —  Carborundum  Saw 
Grinder 

5 —  Carborundum 
Scythe  Stone 

6 —  Carborundum  Razor 
Hone 

7 —  Carborundum  Oil 
Stone 

8 —  Pocket  Hone,  in 
leather  case 

9 —  Carborundum  Rust 
Remover 

10 —  Buffing  Wheel 

11 —  Tool  Rest 

12—  Patented  Sickle 
Holder 

Send  today  for  the  story  of  Carborundum  and  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  It  is  an  honest, 
straight-forward,  free  trial  offer  without  any  tricks  or  dodges.  This  offer  is  made 
by  the  largest  makers  of  grinders  in  the  world.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk.  You 
can  send  the  machine  back  after  10  days  at  our  expense  and  no  questions  asked. 
LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO., 115  Madison  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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December  10, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  seems 
to  be  having  his  day  in  court  all  right, 
aside  from  the  numerous  libel  suits  he 
has  instituted  against  other  publishers. 

L.  R.  Barker,  Versailles,  Ill.,  recently 
got  judgment  against  his  publishing 
company  for  $1,000;  and  this  judgment 
was  recently  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Mercantile  National 
Bank.  New  York  City,  recently  brought 
suit  against  him  for  $2,500  protested 
note;  and  a  local  real  estate  company 
has  sued  him  to  recover  $5,491.60  taxes 
on  a  bond  executed  by  Lewis  for  $25,000, 
which  it  is  claimed,  has  been  breached 
and  no  protection  afforded.  It  begins  to 
look  bad  for  our  $20,000,  but  we  are 
doing  what  we  can  to  recover  for  our 
people.  The  attorneys  give  us  some 
encouragement. 

The  Home  Friend  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings.  The  circumstance 
would  seem  to  justify  the  repetition  of 
the  following  inquiry  and  reply  from 
our  issue  of  April  16  last. 

The  Home  Friend  Publishing  Company 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  offering  $250,000 
of  their  preferred  stock  at  public  sale.  Do 
you  advise  the  purchase  of  this  stock? 
Could  you  give  me  any  information  as  the 
financial  standing,  etc.,  of  this  concern? 

Washington,  D.  C.  subscribed 

Our  latest  report  credits  them  with 
tangible  assets  of  about  $44,000,  with 
liabilities  of  about  $25,000,  leaving  an 
apparent  balance  of  $19,000;  but  it  is 
reported  as  difficult  from  the  statement 
of  the  company  to  form  a  satisfactory 
estimate  of  its  responsibility.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  tangible  assets,  they  have 
the  good  will  in  a  paper  called  The 
Home  Friend,  and  they  have  recently 
bought  a  cheap  paper  known  as  Popu¬ 
lar  Fashions  from  the  control  of  Her¬ 
bert  Myrick,  Sprinefield,  Mass.  This 
was  the  relic  of  the  several  mail  order 
papers  published  by  the  Cushman  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston.  The  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  classed  them  as  advertising 
circulars  and  not  entitled  to  second- 
class  postal  facilities.  Several  of  the 
papers  were  then  discontinued;  and  the 
circulation  of  all  of  them  combined  in 
this  one  to  meet  the  rules  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Myrick  controlled  it  for 
a  time,  and  offered  so-called  debenture 
bonds  (notes  of  the  company)  for  sale 
to  its  readers  and  others.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  success.  In 
newspaper  *  circles  the  loss  was  re¬ 
ported  as  very  heavy.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
debenture  bonds,  or  notes,  issued  under 
Air.  Myrick’s  scheme  and  control.  We 
can  only  repeat  that  we  have  already 
said,  viz. :  that  we  know  no  publishing 
company  offering  stocks  or  bonds  or 
nctes  or  certificates  of  any  kind  to  sub¬ 
scribers  that  we  would  consider  a  good 
or  a  wise  investment.  Several  of  those 
which  did  so  have  failed  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  and  the  investors  lost 
everything  they  put  into  them.  We 
challenge  any  publisher  offering  such 
investments  to  show  a  tabulated  state¬ 
ment  of  assets  and  liabilities,  which  is 
the  only  basis  on  which  value  can  be 
estimated.  Any  experienced  investor 
would  demand  this  statement. 

I  send  you  accounts  of  balances  duo  on 
three  crates  of  fowls  shipped  to  Louis 
Rosenstein,  101  Lowell  street.  Boston,  Mass., 
by  my  nephew  and  myself.  The  gross 
weights  as  returned  by  Rosenstein  foot  up 
171  pounds,  those  of  the  agent  279  pounds, 
a  difference  of  108  pounds.  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
stein  did  not  make  returns  until  two  weeks 
after  delivering  the  fowls.  Upon  receiving 
returns  we  wrote  him  enclosing  copy  of 
statement  of  agent,  also  bills  for  balance 
due.  and  requested  him  to  remit.  He  wrote 
that  he  could  not  find  any  error  on  his 
part.  We  wrote  again,  and  again  asked 
him  to  remit.  To  this  he  has  made  no 
reply.  It  is  clearly  not  an  honest  return. 
Thank  you  in  advance  for  whatever  you 
may  do  or  try  to  do  in  this  matter. 

Massachusetts.  w.  o.  allex. 

According  to  the  statements  furnish¬ 
ed,  Henry  F.  Allen  shipped,  September 
25,  via  express,  94  pounds  gross.  The 
returns  were  for  56  pounds  gross.  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  shipped  $8  pounds  gross;  the 
returns  were  for  55  pounds  gross. 

O.  Allen  shipped,  October  3,  via  express, 
97  pounds  gross;  the  returns  were  for  60 
pounds  gross.  The  express  charges  de¬ 
ducted  by  Air.  Rosenstein  are  the  regu¬ 
lar  express  charges  for  the  weights  as 
billed  by  the  shippers  from  the  weights 
of  their  own  scales.  Here  is  a  difference 
of  108  pounds,  and  as  there  is  no  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  tare,  the-  loss  of  the 
shippers  is  108  pounds  net.  The  total 
remittance  for  the  three  shipments  was 
$15.41 ;  and  the  balance  claimed  to  be 
yet  due  by  the  shippers  is  $11.36.  Now, 
listen  to  the  following  from  another 
shipper : 

Last  month  I  was  induced  by  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  townsman  to  ship  a  crate  of  fowls  to 
Louis  Rosenstein,  101  Lowell  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  This  coop  of  fowls  consisted 
of  20  large  R.  I.  Red  hens  which  weighed 
at  American  Express  office  160  pounds 


gross  weight,  as  their  receipt  shows.  My 
son  saw  them  weighed,  and  I  know  from 
the  many  times  I  have  shipped  this  coop 
there  could  not  have  been  any  mistake  in 
their  weight.  The  express  rates  from  here 
to  Boston  are  75  cents  per  100  pounds, 
making  $1.20  for  160  pounds,  which  was 
the  amount  Mr.  Rosenstein  deducted  for 
that  purpose.  When  I  received  my  re¬ 
turns  imagine  my  surprise  to  get  a  check 
for  $8.06.  Knowing  there  was  a  mistake, 
I  wrote  him  about  it,  and  have  written 
him  several  times,  but  he  insists  he  only 
received  104  pounds  gross.  Allowing  43 
for  crate  there  would  be  117  pounds  of 
fowls,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  16  and  17 
cents  for  all  fowls  received  at  that  date. 
This  is  my  claim  : 

117  lbs.  of  fowl  at  16c . $18.72 

Less  ex.  $1.20,  ret.  15c .  1.35 


Received  check  for 


$17.37 
.  8.06 


_  $9.31 

A.  N.  I*. 


Balance  due  . 

New  Hampshire. 

Here  is  another: 

On  November  1,  1910,  I  shipped  four 
crates  of  live  fowls  to  Louis  Rosenstein. 
101  Lowell  street,  Boston,  Mass.  As  you 
see  by  the  bill  of  sales,  he  returned  for 
three  crates  without  any  itemized  detail. 
The  gross  weights  of  the  shipments  were 
90.  87,  68,  108;  total,  353  pounds.  The 
tare  was  27,  25,  20  and  23,  total  95  pounds. 
The  total  of  the  first  three  items  is  245 
pounds.  The  tare  72  pounds.  He  returns 
for  three  crates  gross  248  pounds  and  72 
pounds  tare,  so  that  it  is  evident  he  has  not 
returned  for  the  108  pounds  gross  or  88 
pounds  net  at  all.  I  have  written  him 
full  explanations  several  times,  but  can  get 
no  satisfaction. 

We  have  since  received  a  partial  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  last  .complaint  with 
check  for  $8.81,  Air.  Rosenstein  stating 
that  the  returns  was  an  error.  He  did 
not  seem  able  to  discover  the  error  from 
the  repeated  complaints  of  the  shipper. 
He  yet  deducted  for  one  alleged  dead 
fowl,  and  several  pounds  besides.  We 
give  the  experience  of  these  three  ship¬ 
pers  as  made  by  the  records,  and  leave 
other  shippers  to  form  their  own  con¬ 
clusions. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

The  Standard  Farquhar 

SAWMILL 

Just  tell  us  the  kind  of  timber  you 
have  and  we  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best 
FEED  EQUIPMENT.  Farquhar  mills  have 
done  away  with  all  “fussing” —  and  "trou¬ 
ble.”  They  have  just  about  J4  the  parts  of 
other  mills  —  light  running,  safe,  save  time, 
save  work— movable,  easily  set  up— durable. 

We  spent  54  years  perfecting  Farquhar 
mills.  Now  we  are  spending  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  a  book  that  tells  about  FEED 
EQUIPMENTS  and  other  saw  mill  and  en¬ 
gine  facts.  These  books  can  be  had  FREE. 
Just  ask  by  postal.  Now  is  the  time  to  sell 
lumber— while  prices  are  booming. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Bor  304  Tonic.  P*.— 


Let  Us  Lend  You  a 

hew  o/folland 

Feed  Mill 

Go  to  our  ^ 
nearest  dealer 
and  borrow 
NEW  HOLLAND 
Peed  Mill  just  as  you 
would  of  your  best  neigh¬ 
bor.  We  have  authorised 
him  to  let  you  try  one  and 
not  to  charge  you  a  cent  until 
you’ve  said  you  want  to  keep  the 
Mill.  This  Is  the  squarest,  broadest  way  we  know  of  to  show 
you  farmers  the  big  profits  you  get  from  grinding  your  grain 
and  cobs  before  feeding  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the  perfect- 
grinding,  easy-running,  durable  qualities  of  the  NEW  HOL¬ 
LAND  Feed  Mill.  This  mill  can  be  had  in  five  sizes,  is  adaptable 
to  any  kind  of  power,  and  the  price  asked  is  exceptionally  low. 

To  know  the  right  way  to  feed  grain— and  to  turn  corn  cobs 
Into  good  profit— yon  should  send  us  your  name  immediately 
for  our  free,  authoritative  treatise  on  this  subject.  Where  we 
have  no  nearby  dealer  we  ship  the  Mill  direct  to  you  for  a 
liberal  free  trial.  Wiite  us  to-day  and  learn  more  about 
feeding.  Book  on  NEW  HOLLAND  Wood  Saws  free  on 
request. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41 ,  New  Hollxno,  P». 


Mi  DUPLEX 

Thousands  in  use.  Grind  ear  com, 
shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye 
kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks,’ 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  The 
bagger  has  a  double  spout  and  can  be 


GRINDING 

MILLS 


THE 
DUPLEX 


Mf  Ploaeant  Farm~A  Breeding  Establish- 

ITWi  riCaodlM  1  a  I  III  ment  of  250  acres,  de¬ 
voted  to  developing  under  ideal  conditions  the  best 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS' 


ia  the  only 
mill  made 
with  a  double 
set  of  burrs. 
Easiest  running. 
Requires  25$  less 
power  and  does  twice 
as  much  work  as  any 
other  mill  of  equal  size. 

Especially  adapted  for  gaso¬ 
line  engines.  We  make  7 
sizes.  Free  catalog. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box 389  Springfield.  Ohio 


We  solicit  inquiries  from  those  in  need  of  new 
blood  or  foundation  stock.  Spring  orders  for  Eggs 
and  Chicks  now  being  booked.  Splendid  Cockerels 
cheap  during  December.  MT.  PLEASANT  FARM, 
Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

RICHLAND  FARMS,  Frederick,  Md. 

S.  C.  W  HITE  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for 
HATCHING  EGGS  mid  I>AV  OLl>  CHICKS 
!  Six  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  devoted  to  the  three 
breeds.  All  breeding  stock  have  free  range.  No  orders 
too  small  or  too  large. 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 

Cfinn  BROWN  and  White  Leghorn  Hens;  Giant  Bronze 
uUUU  and  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Bred  for  heavy 
winter  layers.  Numbers  to  suit.  Prices  reasonable. 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  IT, ANT,  Collins,  Ohio. 

0 INGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Quality 
o  Kind,  Famous  Lakewood  Strain,  Young  and  old 
stock  for  sale:  Hatching  eggs  for  early  delivery, 
i  SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington.  New  Jersey. 


Yours  of  October  5  In  regard  to  the 
Stolze  Electrophone  Company  received.  I 
sent  you  last  Monday  a  patter  they  sent  me 

(a  last  call  for  settlement  before  they  bring  -  j  ~  “  ~  ’ — ~ - - - 

?Si'.):Tb“s 5fSSv?o.1ijb('r^  New  Scientific  No.  20  . Mill  I B .  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Indian  Runner 

them  since  I  wrote  you  last.  c.  p.  o. 

New  Hampshire.  ^ 


The  last  call  before  bringing  suit  is  a  j 
familiar  bluff.  This  electrophone  was 
purchased  under  an  agreement  to  pay 
$35,  $10  down  and  $5  monthly  payments. 
If  the  electrophone  was  unsatisfactory  it 
was  to  be  returned  and  $5  refunded  on 
a  30-days  trial.  The  purchaser  wrote 
within  the  30  days  that  it  was  not  satis¬ 
factory,  but  they  induced  him  to  try  it 
further  and  send  $10  more.  He  finally 
gave  up  the  use  of  it,  and  refused  fur¬ 
ther  payment.  Now  they  want  to  collect 
the  $15  balance.  Technically  he  kept  it, 
but  at  their  solicitation,  beyond  the  30 
days,  but  the  experience  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  others. 

On  July  21  we  wrote  you  that  I  received 
the  $5  from  Lewis.  Now  our  local  bank 
which  had  cashed  the  check  asked  it  back 
again,  as  the  check  had  been  returned  to 
them  unpaid.  As  I  am  afraid  it  will  do  no 
good  to  send  the  check  to  St.  Louis  I  am 
sending  it  and  the  interim  receipt  to  you, 
hoping  that  you  will  he  more  successful  in 
collecting  the  money  than  I  was.  Thanking 
you  in  advance  I  am  yours  truly. 

Virginia.  G.  K. 

We  finally  got  the  money  on  the  above 
check ;  but  the  process  is  a  slow  one: 
The  small  interest  on  this  $5  note  was 
not  paid.  Our  advice  is  that  there  has 
not  been  a  time  in  three  years  when  St. 
Louis  attorneys  have  not  had  notes  and 
interim  receipts  for  collection  against 
Lewis.  Yet  to  read  his  papers  during 
these  times  one  would  think  he  was  roll¬ 
ing  in  wealth,  and  that  he  was  doing  you 
a  favor  to  accept  your  money  and  prom¬ 
ise  you  an  income  for  life  in  return 
for  it.  j.  j.  d. 


Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  mill. 
Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  Box  229  Springfield,  Ohio 


|  Increase  Stock  Profits^ 

Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed— double  its 
value,  keep  stock  healthy,  and  they  pay  a  vly 
bigger  profit  on  less  feed.  Roots  Increase  iT 
relish  and  digestion.  And  the 

Banner  Root 

F'  1  ■«  ff-ow  is  the  only  ma- 
^-* *■* ^ *-^*  chinemaking  the 
“Non-Choke  Curve  Cut’’  feed 
from  roots,  etc.  Self  feeding;  cuts  fast 
and  easy;  separates  dirt  from  roots. 

Made  in  7  styles  and  sizes.  Book  Free. 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Yptilanti,  Mich. 


n.ipho-Strong,  vigorous  strains  for  utility,  show 
mid  export.  All  stock  sold  on  approval 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Also  Indian  Runner  Drakes.  High  Class  Stock’ 
Moderate  Prices.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburo.  Pa. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

O  ANGE  GROWN  S.  C.  15.  &  W.  Leghorns, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  L,  &  W.  Wyandottes, 
Partridge  Cochins.  B.  &  W.  Rocks.  MAPLE 
COVE  FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARbS  MARIEHA  PA. 

THF  flFI  FRRATFfl  Hungarian  and  English 
me  uclcdiiwi  cu  partridges  and  pheasants 

Wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  ami  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKEXSEN.  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Cook  Feed 

Get  largest  profits  from  horses, ! 
cows,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  by 
feeding  cooked  feed.  Costs  less 
than  raw  to  reach  market  topping 
condition.  The  Fanners’  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler  is  practical 
and  inexpensive.  Boils  sap,  renders 
lard,  cooks  scrapple,  sterilizes  milk 
cans,  boils  spraying  mixtures. 

Send  for  special  sale  list. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N  Y. 


POULTRY  SCHOOL. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Poultry  Class  of  Rhode  Island 
State  College  will  convene  January  4  to  February 
17,  1911.  The  course  includes  studies  and  practice 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  culture,  demonstrations 
and  lectures  by  members  of  the  college  faculty  and 
others.  Write  for  particulars  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Prize  Winning  Strains. 

r  8tys  Dig  Yearling  Hens,  April-May  Cockerels,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Barred  ltocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas.  $1.50  each:  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $1.C0.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT.  Riverdale,N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Breeding  Pen,  7  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erel,  $10.  Clover  Nook  Farm,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

OSE  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  Cockerels  and  Indian 
Runner  Drakes.  Geo.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.Y. 


the  same  as  babies. 
Babies  can’t  take  care 
of  themselves,  nor  can 
nerves. 

Babies  cry  for  atten¬ 
tion — so  do  nerves. 
Probably  both  are  half- 
starved  for  proper 
nourishment. 

Give  them 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new.  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1075 
BAINBRIDGE.N.Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1841 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


R 


Wanted-Pure-Blooded  Single  Comb  State  price,  age,  num- 
White  Leghorn  Hens  and  Pullets,  nolps; c<£ton,p£Y~ 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
tor  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yoridown,  New  York. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS— from  200-egg  strain — $1  & 
I  $2  each.  Light  Brahmas.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES  in  any  quantity  at 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  har*aln  prices- 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS  sultry*  farm. 

New  Rochelle  N.Y. 


Turkeys 


Bourbon  Reds  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze;  sexes  not 
_  akin.  Also,  Toulouse  Geese 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels.  W.  R.  CARLE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 


HANDY  BINDER 

lUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


MAK 


HENS 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
,egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs — more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 

Ligger  profits!  MANN’S  BON£  CUTTER ' btS,*js 

adhering  meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper;  never  clogs. 
Book  free.  jay.’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

F‘*  W-  Mann  Go.,  Bos  15  (VI  i  I  ford,  Mass. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  2.  1910,  wholesale  except  ;w here  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not.  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  ‘‘Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .31 

® 

-31 14 

.34® 

.3ti 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

. . .  .26 

® 

.30 

30 

.33 

l.ower  Grades  _ 

...  .23 

@ 

.25 

24® 

.28 

Storage . 

...  .25 

@ 

.31 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .28 

@ 

.30 

.30® 

.33 

Common  to  Good. . 

, . .  .23 

® 

.26 

•25@ 

.28 

Factory . 

...  .22 

@ 

.24 

.24® 

.26 

Packing  Stock . . . 

...  .20 

© 

.22 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best..., 

® 

.’7 

,17@ 

20 

Common  to  Good  .... 

...  .12 

) 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . 

® 

.12 

.10® 

.14 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .40 

@ 

.48 

.42® 

.55 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .43 

@ 

.47 

.45 

.52 

Common  to  Good., 

. . .  .25 

@ 

.35 

.30® 

.40 

Storage . 

, . .  .19 

@ 

.26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.45 

@  2.50 

qt 

.15 

Medium . . 

....  2.20 

(w 

2.25 

Pea . 

...  2.25 

@  2.30 

qt 

.15 

Yellow  Eye .  2.15  @  2.20 

Red  Kidney . 2.75  ®  2.80 

WhiteKidney . 3.15  @  3.20 

HOPS 


Prime  to  Choice . 

@ 

.22 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .18 

@ 

.20 

Pacific  Coast . 

@ 

.17 

German  Crop,  1910... 

.  .41 

@ 

.44 

CIDER  VINEGAR 

Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrellots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ®  .25 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .11  *2©  12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .09 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .00£jj 

Raspberries . 22  ®  .26 

Cherries . 12  ®  .16 

FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples,  Ben  Davis,  bbl.  2.00 

@  3.75 

Spy . 

.  3.00 

@  4.00 

King . 

,  2.00 

®  5.00 

McIntosh . 

2.50 

®  5.50 

Twenty  Ounce . 

2.50 

@  4.26 

Greening . 

2.00 

®  5.00 

Jonathan  . 

3.0U 

@  5.50 

York  Imperial . 

,  3.00 

®  4.75 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

@  4.25 

Western,  box . . 

.  1.25 

@  2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

.  5.25 

@  8.75 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 

.  4.50 

@  6.00 

Kieffer . 

1.25 

®  3.25 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt . 

.  .13 

®  .16 

8-lb.  bkt . 

,  .20 

(d  .24 

Bulk,  ton . 

.55.00 

@65.00 

NUTS 

Shellbarks,  50  lbs  ... 

.  2.50 

@  3.60 

Black  Walnuts,  bu... 

.  50 

®  .75 

HONEY 

White  Clover,  lb . 

.  .12 

®  .16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

.  .11 

@  .12 

Extracted,  lb . 

.  .07 

®  .09 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

N.Y.  State.  180  lbs. 

.  1.25 

@  150 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

.  1.50 

@  2.00 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.  1.40 

®  1.60 

Maine . 

,  1.40 

®  1.62 

8weet,  Jersey,  bbl. . 

.  1.00 

@  2.50 

Southern,  bbl . 

.  .50 

@  1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt.. 

.  .06 

®  .12 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.00 

® 

1.25 

Cabbage,  ton . 

7.00 

®10.00 

Celery,  doz . . . 

.15 

® 

.50 

Chicory,  !^-bbl.  bkt.... 

.75 

@ 

1.25 

Escarol.  14  bbl. . . 

.75 

® 

1.25 

Cucumbers,  Fla.  bu. . . . 

1.00 

® 

4.60 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

1.50 

® 

6.00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

2.00 

@ 

3.50 

Kaie,  bbl . 

.75 

® 

.85 

Lettuce.  W-bbi  bkt _ 

1.25 

@ 

2  00 

Peppers.  Southern,  bu. 

.50 

© 

1.00 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  bag 

1.25 

® 

1.75 

Conn.  White,  bbl... 

2.50 

© 

4.00 

White  pickle,  bu . 

.75 

@ 

1.00 

Peas,  Fla.  bu . 

® 

7.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

1.00 

@ 

6.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.25 

@ 

1.75 

Squasn.  bbl . 

.50 

® 

1.00 

Tomatocs.Sonthern.bu. 

1.50 

® 

2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

.75 

@ 

1.00 

White,  bbl . 

1.00 

® 

1.25 

each  .03®  6.0 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 
Cucumbers,  best,  doz..  1.25  @  1.76 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  ®  .35 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  1.50  @  2.50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  ®  .20 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 1 1J£®  .12>i 

Fowls..  .  12  @  .13 

Roosters . 08  @ 

Ducks . 15  @ 

Geese . 12  >6® 

Turkeys . 12  ® 


.09 

.16 

.13 

.16 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


.28®  .30 
.18®  .35 
.19®  .22 
.16®  .18 

15®  .20 


Turkeys,  Fey . 23  @  .27 

Common  to  Good . 16  @  .20 

Chickens,  roasting . 17  @  .20 

Good  to  Choice . 13  .16 

Fancy  broilers,  lb...  .23  ®  .25 

Fowls .  12  @  .13 

Ducks,  Spring . 10  @  .16 

Geese,  spring . 13  @  .16 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @  4.25 

Guineas,  spring,  pair..  .65  @  1.10 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  good  to  prime.  .10  @  .13 

Common . 07  @  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  8.00  ®10.00 

Pork,  light . 1016®  -11 

Medium  to  heavy  . ..  .09  ®  .10 

Roasting  Pigs,  lb . 14  @  .17 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  Si. 00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ®  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  @  20.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  ®  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  ®  20  00 

Clover . . 14.00  ®  18.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ®  10.00 

8traw,  Rye . 10.00  ®  12.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ®  9.00 

GRAINS. 

The  prices  given  are  for  large  sales  of  No  2 
quality  in  the  cities  named: 

, — Wheat. — , 


Hard 

Win- 

Bar- 

Spring. 

ter. 

Corn.  Oats. 

Rye. 

ley. 

New  Tork.... 

.$1.14 

.96 

.55 

.38 

.80 

.81 

Boston . 

•  •  • 

.  , 

.62 

.39 

Philadelphia. 

, .  ,, 

.92 

.52 

.38 

Baltimore.... 

.95 

.56 

Buffalo . 

.  1.10 

.95 

.56 

.36 

ii 

Chicago . 

.91 

.52 

.33 

Minneapolis  . 

.  1.02 

.44 

.32 

.72 

Duluth . 

.  1.01 

.32 

.73 

.64 

Kansas  City. 
Winnipeg  .... 

.90 

.94 

•• 

.42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Prices  given  are  for  top  market  grades  per  100 
pounds  in  the  markets  named. 

, — Calv  i-:s — , 


lnfe- 

New  York .... 

Steers. 

Best. 

rior. 

Sheep.  Lambs.  Hogs 

..  6.00 

10.00 

6.00 

4.25 

6.75 

7.75 

Buffalo . 

4.76 

6.25 

8.00 

Pittsburgh  ... 

..  6.50 

9.60 

4.25 

6.50 

7.75 

Cincinnati... . 

..  6.10 

3.65 

6.15 

7  50 

Chicago . 

..  6.40 

9.00 

7.00 

4.25 

6.50 

7.60 

Kansas  City.. 

..  6.25 

8.25 

4.00 

4.25 

6.50 

7.30 

.15 

.09®  .12 


Dressed  Poultry. — The  retail  Thanks¬ 
giving  trade  in  New  York  developed  some 
very  high  prices — 40  cents  per  pound  for 
turkeys  and  38  cents  for  milk-fed  chickens 
large  enough  for  roasting.  Of  course  these 
prices  were  for  a  very  high  grade  of  goods. 
Common  to  good  turkey  retailed  from  28 
to  35  cents,  and  chickens  about  three  cents 
less.  A  large  quantity  of  poultry  intend¬ 
ed  for  Thanksgiving  did  not  reach  New 
York  in  time  and  had  to  be  held  over.  The 
market  for  the  following  week  was  badly 
upset  by  this  large  ainouut  of  hold-over  in 
addition  to  the  usual  arrivals,  and  the 
soft  muggy  weather  made  matters  still 
worse.  Wholesale  prices  for  even  fancy 
turkeys  dropped  below  25  cents,  and  fair 
to  good  weut  from  16  to  20  cents.. 

Fruits. — The  apple  market  is  well 
supplied  with  fruit  of  good  quality,  which 
is  retailing  rather  lower  than  last  year. 
The  varieties  of  eastern-grown  apples  most 
seen  at  present  are  Baldwin,  Greening  and 
Jonathan,  with  a  small  proportion  of  King, 
York  Imperial  and  8py.  Of  western  boxed 
apples  the  best  sellers  are  Jonathans,  Spitz- 
euburg  and  Newtown.  In  bushel  boxes, 
every  apple  perfect,  these  wholesale  at 
$1.25  to  $2.50.  Barreled  fruit  goes  at  $2 
to  $5.  Large  quantities  of  California 
grapes,  European  varieties,  are  in  the 
stores,  bringing  8  to  12  cents  per  pound 
retail.  The  stock  of  native  eastern  varie¬ 
ties  is  getting  low,  four-pound  baskets  re¬ 
tailing  for  25  cents  up,  whore  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  soft  berries  is  not  too  large.’  Va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Concord,  Niagara  and  Ca¬ 
tawba  are  held  in  storage  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  several  weeks,  though  some  rot 
damage  is  noted,  no  matter  how  perfect 
the  fruit  or  how  carefully  packed.  The 
Vinifera  type  raised  in  California  is  much 
better  for  shipping,  but  is  not  hardy  in 
the  East.  A  large  number  of  hybrids  with 
native  kinds  have  been  made,  some  prov¬ 
ing  hardy  and  of  exceptional  quality.  They 
are  grown  quite  extensively  in  home  gar¬ 
dens,  but  have  not  reached  commercial  im¬ 
portance  in  the  eastern  grape  belts.  The 
bulk  of  pears  seen  at  present  are  Kieffer, 
and  running  rather  poor.  Cranberry  trade 
is  very  good,  prices  ranging  from  $6  to 
$8.50  per  barrel.  w.  w.  h. 

Poultry  for  Christmas  and  Hothouse  Lambs. 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229  Washinpton  St..  New  York 

DLKASE  send  a  trial  shipmeutto  theOldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Ureennleli  St.,  H.  Y. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


SHIP 

YOUR 


PIGS  and  CALVES 


-TO- 


GEO.  OLIVER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1850 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  -:-  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

PROMPT  RETURNS 


Double  Glass  Sa.sk 


Less  Work — 

Better,  Earlier  Crops 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  labor  connected 
with  hot-bed  and  cold-frame  gardening. 

You  never  have  to  cover  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  Sash 

All  the  hard  work  of  handling  and  the  expense  of 
buying  heavy  boards  and  mats — ail  the  time  spent 
in  covering  and  uncovering  the  beds  are  eliminated. 

The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 

(See  diagram  above.) 

Between  the  two  layers  is  a  %inch  layer  of  dry 
still  air — a  transparent  blanket  that  is  better  than  mat9 
or  boards  because  it  never  shut9  out  the  light.  The 
plants  gets  all  the  light  all  the  the  time.  A9 
a  result,  they  will 
grow  faster  and  be¬ 
come  sturdier,  will  be 
ready  for  the  market 
earlier  and  bring  the 
big  prices. 

Glass  is  held  in 
place  without  putty. 

Can't  work  1  o  o  9  e  , 
easily  replaced 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  us  for  details. 

Get  these  two  books 

One  fa  our  free  catalog:  giving:  all  the  details  of  the  Sash  and  of 
our  freight  prepaid  and  guaranteed  delivery  proposition.  The 
other  is  a  book  on  hot-beda  and  cold-frames  by  Prof.  Massey, 
an  authority  on  the  subject.  This  book  is  of  vital  interest,  to 
every  professional  grower  and  florist.  4c.  in  stamps  will  bring 
Prof.  Massey’a  book  in  addition  to  the  catalog:. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  COMPANY,  INC. 

924  East  Broadway.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Write  today 


Arthur  Vandennea,  Pt.  Marion,  Pa.,  write*:  "I had  lettucs 
under  Sunlight  Sash  before  'most  people  were  thinking  about 
sowing  it." 


A  PERFECT  STAND 

Of  potato**  is  what  you  will  f*t  with  good 
seed  and  an  Iron  Age  Planter.  Itplants  100 
per  cent,  without  misses  or  doubles  or  in¬ 
jury  to  the  seed.  Every  seed  piece  placed. 

Just  right,  at  even  spaces  and  covered  uni¬ 
formly.  The  boy  pays  for  bia  labor  10  to  20 
times  over,  and  the  planter  pays  for  itself— 

•ak  any  user.  With  or  without  fertilizer  distributor. 

Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 


mm 


hare  “made  good”  and  proven  their 
superiority  for  75  year*.  8end 
postal  to  day  for  our  Anni¬ 
versary  Catalog— it  tells  all 
about  our  Potato  Plantar*, 

Cultivators,  Diggers,  Spray¬ 
ers,  Garden  Tools.  Wheel  . 

Hoes,  Drills,  etc.,  and  is  syrry-y 

PKEB  Don’t  delay. 

BATEMAN  M'P'O  CO. 

Box  1026  OR EN LOCH.  N. 


THE  ROSS  SILO 


The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  framo  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est.l850) 

Box  IS  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


I  O  Beautiful  Xmas 
I  L  POST  CARDS 


10c. 


Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  AUG.  E . 
GAKENHEIMER,  2410  Leithgow  St..  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Four  vols.,  pub.  at  $20. 
Price  $9t  nearly  new. 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


nf  all  you  can  r,iro  I 
v<t  for  your  raw*  Ul  Ol 


Experienced  trappers  and  fur  collectors  are 
never  in  doubt  as  to  where  to  ship  their  furs. 

They  all  know  that  8t.  Louis,  being  the  Great¬ 
est  Fur  Market  in  the  world,  is  the  place  the 
best  returns  come  from. 

P.  C.  Taylor  &  Co.,  who  own  and  control 
the  Great  Fur  Exchange  Building,  have 
more  money  invested  in  building  and 
equipment  than  all  other  St.  Louis 
fur  houses  combined.  They  have 
better  facilities,  enjoy  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  and  handle  more  furs  than  any 
[Other  concern  in  America. 

F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co.  are  therefore  in 
position  to  send  yon  quicker  and 
better  net  result*  for  furs  than 
you  can  get  anywhere  else. 

Trapper’s  Guide,  Market  Reports 
and  other  valuable  information 
mailed  FREE.  Write  at  once  for 
Latest  Price  List  and  shipping  tags. 

You  need  no  introduction— just  ship 
F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Greatest  Fur  House  In  the  World 
765  FUR  EXCHANGE  BLOG.  ST.  LOUIS.  M0. 


OUR  TRAPPERS 
GUIDE  FREE 


FUR  SHIPPER.  SEND  FOR  IT.  Infor¬ 
mation  worth  a  fortune  to  you  —  DROP  THE 
MIDDLEMAN — Try  the  SQUARE  DEAL  FUR 
HOUSE.  theHouse  that’s  DIFFERENT,  thisyear. 
Write  for  Price  List  AY.  Valuable  information 
as  to  PRIZES  OFFERED,  FREE.  Write 

WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  Est.  1871,  Box  76  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Capital  $500,000.00  Paid 


Bailey’s  Cyclopaedia 
of  Amer.  Horticulture  Ashland,  Mass. 

MAGAZINE  GUIDE, 

An  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  and  clubbing  list  at  the  lowest  rates.  Send 
postal  for  the  Guide  to 

A.  J.  SMITH,  Box  197,  HILTON,  N.Y. 

\A/AWTCn-TEN  TONS  MANGEL  WURZEL 
WMIIIlU  BEETS.  State  price.  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  LIVE  STOCK  CO.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


RAW  FURS  N 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  aud  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  GO., 

^^3JEasit^Otl^Street^7ew^York^^^. 


Raw  Fur  Prices 

are  going  to  be  np. and  down  this  winter.  Some 
heavy  stocks  carried  over  will  probably  affect  the 
market.  We  keep  onr  shippers  posted  by  special 
bulletins  all  through  the  winter.  We  give  you  the 
top  price  because  we  post  you  about  the  rises  and 
fails.  Send  your  name  to  get  on  our  bulletin  list. 
Shipments  to  us  at  the  right  time  bring  best  money 
and  quickest  returns.  KANN  &  COMPANY, 
41  E.  10th  Street,  New  York  City. 


■  Raw  Furs  Wanted 

M 

■ 

■ 

■ 


■ 

■ 

M 


Skunk,  Mink,  llaccoon.  Opossum.  Fox,  Muskrat 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  In 
New  Y'ork,  the  best  niurket  for  you  to  ship 
to.  Do  you  went  to  know 
“How  to  Get  More  Money  for  Your  Raw  Furs?” 
Writeand  ask  formy  price  lisr— it’s  free.  Highest 
commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  152 

F.  N.  MONJO,  15‘-i  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y. 


■ 

m 

M 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat 
and  all  other  raw  furs  at  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  and  "A 
square  deal  ”  to  everyone. 

.  .  .  .  -  x  Price-List  Free. 

M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  Dept.  29,  Redwood,  New  York. 


SKUNK 


KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS,  JEN¬ 
NETS  and  SADDLE  HORSES. 

We  are  the  Largest  Breeders  in  America  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks.  Hampshireaiid  Tamworth  hogs.  Stock 
of  all  ages  for  sale.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Wanted :  Two  Jersey  Cows  with  Calves 

or  about  to  have;  must  be  registered  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  of  good  size.  State  price  and 
where  they  can  be  seen.  Address  ROSE  TREE  FARM, 
Plymouth  Meeting,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  4. 

FOR  ^AI  F~14  ANGORA  GOATS -3  bucks,  11 
1  U1V  UAL.L  ewes — for  $75.  All  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  WAVERLEY  FARMS,  Haymarket,  Va. 


POULTRY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

APPLES,  PEARS  and  all  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products. 
Top  prices  secured  for  choice  goods.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1 2  th  St..  New  York- 


nilDnnC-GROWTHY  PIGS,  S7.00 ;  Pair,  S13.00. 

UunUUd  SEREXO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  O. 

Cnr  Coin— ^ Weaned  Pigs,  Brood  Sows,  Gilts  and 
IlM  Oulu  young  Boars.  Berkshires,  Yorkshires, 
Chester  Whites,  Poland  Chinas  and  Tamworths; 
crated  f.  o.  b.  depot.  NEW  ENGLAND  LIVE 
STOCK  CO.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

I  ARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  White  Holland  Turkeys  and 
L  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  low 
for  quality.  E.  SCHIEBER,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 

LAKEHILL  FARM 

W.  H.  THACHKR. 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rooks 
and  Imp.  Pekin  Ducks.  Cockerels  and  Ducks  of 
both  sexes  for  sale  in  any  quantity  at  right  prices. 
Orders  booked  for  early  delivery  of  hatching  eggs 
and  day  old  chicks  and  ducklings.  Safe  delivery 
of  all  orders  guaranteed.  Satisfaction  or  vour 
money  back.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  HILLSIDE, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

WP  ROPY  COCKERELS  AND  YEARLINGS. 
■  Ti  nUUIV  Trap  Nested.  Bred  to  lay  stock. 

A.  S.  BRIAN,  Sit.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

—  Two  thousand  White  Leghorn, 
also  two  thousand  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Pullets,  to  be  delivered  during  the  month 
of  June,  1911.  C.  M.  J.  BERLIN,  Conn, 


WANTED 


FOP  <sAI  F~WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Fishel’s 
I  V/1Y  OCVI_,L<  pure  strain.  Few  April  hatched 
Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $2.50  each.  May  Pullets 
aud  Cockerels, $1.75  each.  All  fine  birds. 

H.  H.  MEADE,  Haymarket,  Va. 


W 


HITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-Pure  Bred  Prizewinners. 
MBS.  E.  J.  K1DEK,  ltodman.  New  York. 


WANTED— Permanent  position  by  simile  man;  midiFe-aged  ; 

hustler;  good  Fanner;  Teamster;  understands  all  kinds  of 
Farmwork;  Machinery;  Steam  and  Gasoline  Engines;  Chickens. 
Can  make  good.  E.  K.  LAUBLE,  Box  23,  Little  Britsin,  N.  Y. 


w 


ANTED— FARM  suitable  for  poultry,  to  rent,  with 
option  of  buying.  “S.  E.  F.,”  Rural  New-Yorker. 


\A/antoH~Farm  *n  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
ll  dll  lull  land  or  Virginia.  Moderate  price.  Give 
very  full  particulars.  Geo.  Sprague,  Covert,  N.Y. 


11 CQ 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


December  10,  1910 
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/7/  Show  You  How  h 

—To  Make  Them  Grow  Faster  ■  ' 
— Thrive  Better— Look  Better 
— Put  on  FBesh  on  No  More  Feed  ^ 
GET  RED  OF  THE  WORMS 
—Save  Your  Stock  Losses 


I  have  done  it  for  thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen— I’m  doing 
it  every  day — I’ll  do  it  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  the  privilege  of  send¬ 
ing  you  enough  Sal-V et  to  last  your  stock  60  days. 

I  simply  want  to  show  you  what  a  remarkable  change  Sal- Vet  will 
work  on  your  sheep,  your  hogs,  your  horses  and  cattle.  I  want 
to  show  you  how  it  will  improve  their  condition — make  them  thrive 
better — look  better — put  on  more  flesh  on  less  feed  and  above  all  £et 


>vV 


rid  of  all  stomach  and  intestinal  worms  and  para¬ 
sites,  which  are  the  biggest  drain  on  your  stock  profits.  After 
you  see  the  wonderful  results  Sal- Vet  produces,  you  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  pay  its  small  cost  and  order  more. 

Remember,  I  don’t  ask  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance* 

I  prove  all  my  claims  first — and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  at  the  end  of 
sixty  days,  you  are  nothing  out.  You  have  nothing  to  risk,  but 
everything  to  gain  by  this  open,  honest,  liberal  offer. 


What  Sal- Vet  Is 
What  Sal- Vet  Does 

Sal-Vet  is  first  a  worm  destroyer. 

Second,  a  conditioner.  Sal-Vet  is  a 
medicated  salt.  It  contains  seven  medici¬ 
nal  elements  which  promptly  kill  and 
expel  stomach  and  intestinal  worms 
and  parasites,  and  in  the  meantime  starts 

and  puts  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  in  a  healthy,  vigorous 
in  condition.  It  sharpens  the  appetite  —  it  tones  the  blood 
—  it  puts  snap  in  the  eye  —  life  and  vitality  into  the  whole 
system.  It  aids  digestion — helps  the  animal  to  derive  more 
good  from  its  food.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  change  it  will  make. 

No  Drenching  No  Handling  No  Trouble 
They  Doctor  Themselves 

It  is  easy  to  feed  Sal- Vet — you  feed  it  just  as  you  do  salt.  Put  it 
where  all  of  your  stock — sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  horses  and  cattle,  can 
get  at  it  daily  and  they  will  doctor  themselves.  I  could  tell  you 
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REG.U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner. 
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^ hi  this  advertisement  how  it  will  keep  your  sheep  and  lambs 
%  ^  \  from  dying — how  it  will  prevent  disease  killing  off  your 

hogs — how  it  will  make  your  horses  and  cattle  look  as 
^  if  they  were  on  rich,  June  pasture  even  in  winter — 

<s^.  \  ’  \  how  it  will  save  you  money  in  saving  feed — how 

Wa  it  will  make  you  more  profit  by  making  your 
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stock  more  valuable — BUT  you  might  still 
x  doubt  my  word.  You  won’t  doubt  what 
your  own  eyes  see. 

v  That  is  why  I  want  to  prove  all  this  in 
your  own  barnyard,  on.  your  own  farm 
animals  and  before  you  pay  me  one 
\  cent.  You  cannot  afford  not  to 
accept  this  open-handed  offer. 
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From  the  President  of  the  American 
Shropshire  Association 

“Wo  liavo  usod  ‘Sal-Vet’  ns  a  preventative  of 
worms  in  our  flock  of  sheep,  and  hava  great  faith 
in  it.  We  keep  it  before  them  all  the  time,  both 
when  at  pasture  and  in  the  barn. 

The  sheep  liko  it  and  we  can  truthfully  6ay 
that  our  sheep  are  free  from  worms,  although  wo 
have  run  sheep  in  our  pasture  quite  thickly  for 
tho  past  fifteen  years.” 

HENRY  L.  WARD  WELL, 
Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 

“Wo  aro  now  keeping  ‘Sal- Vet*  beforoour  stock 
all  tho  time.  Wo  never  had  stock  pick  up  as  fast 
as  these  animals  are  doing  this  spring,  and  ‘Sal- 
Vet’  is  doing  tho  business.” 

GRUBB  k  RICHARDSON, 
R.F.D.  1,  McConnellsvillo,  0. 


Proof  That  Proves 
From  Actual  Users 

Below  are  a  few  letters  from  prominent 
stockmen,  who  are  using  Sal-Vet.  Their 
word  is  based  on  their  own  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  proof  that  is  positive, 
yet  I  do  not  ask  you  to  even  take  their 
word.  I’ll  prove  it  for  you. 

TESTIMONIAL  LETTERS 

Fn>m  Dr,  C,  D.  Smead,  Editor  Veterinary 
Department,  Nat’l  Stockman  and  Farmer 


“I  desiro  to  say  of  ‘Sal-Vet’  that  I  have  given  it  a 
good  trial  and  passed  some  of  it  along  to  my  friends. 
I  find  it  fills  tho  bill,  and  do  not  hesitato  to  recom¬ 
mend  its  use  to  aH  live  stock  owners  as  being  a  most 
worthy  preparation.  In  my  judgment  if  farmers 
were  to  depend  upon  it  and  keep  it  before  their  sheop 
and  other  stock  all  tho  time,  tho  intestinal  worm 
problem  would  bo  solved. 

The  trouble  with  many  fanners  is,  they  seldom  follow 
the  directions  given  them  with  preparationsof  this  kind 
and,  furthermore,  they  are  unreasonable  in  expecting 
to  see  immediate  results  when  they  do  use  a  salt. 

I  am  glad  to  make  this  statement  for  you  regarding 
the  value  of  ‘Sal- Vet’,  as  I  believe  in  giving  credit 
where  credit  is  due.” 

(Signed)  C.  D.  SMEAD,  V.  S. 


Send  No  Money  —  Simply 
Fill  out  and  Mail  the  Coupon 

If  you  could  sit  at  my  desk  for  just  one  day — open  and  read  the  .etters  I  get, 
voicing  the  gratitude — the  appreciation  of  hundreds  of  stockmen  and  farmers 
— who  have  taken  advantage  of  my  liberal  offer  to  “prove**  the  merits  of 
Sal-Vet,  you  would  not  delay  a  minute  in  sending  me  the  coupon  requesting 
enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock  60  days,  especially  when  I  do  it  before 
you  pay.  Now  fill  in  the  coupon — mail  it  at  once — it’s  your  chance  to  make 
and  save  a  great  many  dollars  without  risking  a  cent.  It  costs  but  one-twelfth 
of  a  cent  per  day  for  each  hog  or  sheep. 

Sidney  R.  Fell,  President 

The  S.  R.  FEIL  COMPANY,  Oopt  R.N.V.G  level  and,  Ohio 

Prices.  40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00;  200  lbs.,  $9.00;  300  lbs.  $13.00;  500  lbs.,  $21.00. 


SHEEP  FARMING. 

A  Woman’s  Side  Of  It. 

A  good  deal  is  being  written  and  said  lately  about 
sheep  raising  in  New  England;  about  its  rocky  hill¬ 
sides  being  especially  adapted  to  sheep  and  lambs,  but 
while  all  this  about  the  natural  condition  of  the 
country  is  very  true,  yet  there  is  something  to  be 
said  about  experience  and  the  natural  ability  of  the 
person  if  he  succeeds  in  this,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
industry.  Although  real  knowledge  only  comes  from 
experience,  yet  we  can  all  learn  much  from  each  other 
in  regard  to  raising  sheep,  as  well  as  other  live  stock. 
Much  depends  on  the  size  and  breed  of  your  sheep. 
THe  large  breeds  are  much  more  profitable,  as  a  sheep 
must  weigh  at  least  60  pounds  before  he  is  marketable, 
and  the  younger  he  is  when  he  reaches  that  size  the 
.more  profitable  he  is  to  his  owner.  So  the  first  thing 
is  to  select  your  breed, 
and  the  next  one  to  look 
after  your  fences.  The 
little  girl  in  the  class  in 
mental  arithmetic,  who 
was  asked,  “If  there 
were  seven  sheep  in  the 
pasture  and  one  jumped 
out,  how  many  were 
left?”  and  answered, 

“None,”  was  surely  a 
farmer’s  daughter,  and 
knew  well  that  where 
one  sheep  went  the 
others  would  follow,  and 
if  her  youthful  wisdom 
had  gone  far  enough, 
she  might  have  •  added 
that  the  first  thing  neces¬ 
sary  for  pleasant  and 
profitable  sheep  farming 
was  good  fences.  Unruly 
sheep  are  the  hardest  of 
all  animals  to  control. 

To  be  sure,  anyone  that 
can  throw  a  stone  can 
drive  the  m  anywhere ; 
but  even  the  small  boy 
who  delights  in  throwing 
stones,  grows  weary  of 
the  sport  when  he  is 
obliged  to  exercise  his 
art  continually  to  keep 
the  sheep  out  of  mischief. 

THe  old  pasture  walls 
in  New  England  are  very 
poor  fences  for  sheep. 

They  form  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to 
the  industry,  but  they  are  very  easily  made  sheep- 
proof  if  they  are  properly  strung  with  barbed  wire. 
Many  of  the  old  stone  walls  are  “balance  walls,”  ready 
to  lose  their  equilibrium  the  moment  any  weight  is 
put  upon  them,  and  are  usually  not  more  than  three 
feet  high ;  but  one  single  strand  of  barbed  wire, 
placed  about  six  inches  out  from  the  wall,  and  a 
little  below  its  level,  will  stop  the  sheep  from  going 
over,  for  sheep  do  not  incline  to  jump,  rather  climb 
up  instead,  and  as  soon  as  their  fore-feet  meet  with 
an  obstacle,  like  the  wire,  they  fall  back  and  will  soon 
give  up  all  attempts  to  get  out.  This  single  strand  is 
of  more  service  than  two  strands  would  be  strung 
over  the  wall  as  is  usually  done  to  stop  cattle  from 
''getting  out.  Another  excellent  plan,  if  sheep  are  un¬ 
usually  unruly,  is  to  “poke”  them,  the  same  as  cattle 
are  poked,  and  this  used  in  connection  with  the  wire 
will  soon  break  them  of  the  jumping  habit. 

I  do  not  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  try  to  unite  two 


strange  flocks,  as  they  will  not  readily  run  together; 
it  is  a  far  better  plan  to  buy  one  flock,  wont  them  to 
your  pasture,  and  depend  upon  them  for  natural  in¬ 
crease.  A  flock  of  50  sheep  kept  in  connection  with 
a  few  good  cows  makes  ideal  stock  for  the  small 
farmer,  or  for  the  man  who  has  but  few  hands  to  help 
at  milking  time.  The  sheep  will  bring  in  two  cash  re¬ 
turns  yearly,  the  wool  and  the  lambs;  while  the  cows 
return  a  monthly  check  that  helps  bear  the  everyday 
expenses.  Sheep,  properly  fenced,  are  no  trouble  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  but  little  care  during  the  four 
Winter  months  except  at  lambing  time ;  then  they 
must  be  carefully  watched  and  tended,  as  the  very 
young  lamb  is  easily  chilled,  and  unless  it  suckles  at 
once  it  will  soon  die.  And  as  January  and  February 
lambs  bring  the  highest  prices  they  ought  to  be 
dropped  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Many  times  new- 
horn  lambs  have  been'  brought  into  the  house  ap¬ 


parently  lifeless  on  a  zero  morning,  but  by  quickly 
placing  them  in  a  warm  bath,  just  warm  enough  to 
bear  one’s  naked  elbow  in,  and  holding  the  lambs  in 
it,  with  their  heads  out  of  water,  the  body  completely 
submerged,  in  many  cases  they  will  soon  revive;  then 
laying  them  on  a  warm  -blanket  and  rubbing  till  dry 
will  cause  the  little  creatures  soon  to  be  up  looking 
for  nourishment,  which  usually  means  a  bottle,  as  a 
ewe  will  seldom  own  a  lamb  that  has  been  batbed. 
Although  it  means  a  good  deal  of  work,  yet  it  is  much 
better  to  raise  a  few  cosset  lambs  than  greatly  to  re¬ 
duce  your  profits  by  losses  that  quick  care  would  pre¬ 
vent.  A  good  cosset  lamb  usually  weighs  several 
pounds  more  than  those  in  the  flock.  One  year  I 
raised  by  hand  three  lambs ;  at  four  months  “John” 
weighed  97  pounds,  “Nan”  S5  and  “Mary”  SO  pounds. 
They  were  great  pets  with  the  whole  family.  John 
was  taught  to  draw  a  cart  like  a  goat,  and  would 
draw  my  three-year-old  son  around  the  neighborhood, 


with  his  little  sister  as  driver.  He  was  a  very  gentle 
and  useful  pet,  and  Nan  and  Mary  became  ancestors 
of  a  long  line  of  profitable  sheep.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  feed  the  young  lambs  too  much,  that  is 
at  first,  but  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  able  to  eat  all 
they  wish,  and  will  grow  finely.  I  have  used  a  calf 
meal  porridge  with  the  best  results  after  a  lamb  was 
a  month  old  in  place  of  all  milk.  The  cosset  lamb  is 
the  very  nicest  pet  a  child  can  have,  and  if  wonted 
with  calves  will  never  be  any  trouble;  and  any  fence 
that  will  hold  cows  will  hold  sheep  bred  from  cow- 
raised  cossets.  - 

Another  trouble  at  lambing  time  is  that  young  ewes 
are  inclined  to  disown  their  young;  this  must  not 
be  allowed,  for  if  they  disown  their  first  lambs  they 
will  ever  after  do  the  same.  You  must  septrafe  the 
wilful  young  mother  from  the  flock  and  tie  hci  so  that 
she  will  be  obliged  to  stand  for  the  lamb  to  suckle, 

or  hold  her  still,  if 
necessary,  several  times 
a  day.  I  have  bothered 
with  them  sometimes  for 
a  week  before  the  y 
would  suddenly  decide 
to  become  the  best  of 
mothers.  The  care  of 
sheep  is  pleasant  work 
for  a  woman,  and  one 
that  she  can  undertake 
with  but  small  capital  at 
first,  and  work  up  to  a 
profitable  business.  S^e 
can  care  for  them  en¬ 
tirely  herself  and  not 
find  the  .  work  either 
dirty  or  disagreeable,  if 
she  has  a  natural  love 
for  animals;  and  she 
will  soon  learn  the 
meaning  of  those  words: 

“My  sheep  know  my 
voice,”  for  they  will 
come  at  her  call,  but  flee 
from  the  voice  of  the 
stranger.  Again,  sheep 
are  profitable,  if  kept 
with  cows  on  these 
rough  pasture  hills,  for 
after  the  June  feed  is 
gone  cows  can  no  longer  ( 
do  well  if  left  upon  them, 
and  nearly  all  farmers 
turn  their  cows  on  their 
fields  that  are  to  be 
broken  up  afterwards, 
and  commence  feeding 
for  milk  in  midsummer; 
but  the  sheep  will  keep  fat  and  will  rear  fine  lambs 
on  the  tender  grass  they  find  in  the  “brush”  that  is 
menace  to  the  New  England  pasture  lands. 

We  read  much  of  the  forcing  feeding  of  lambs  for 
early  markets ;  this  is  all  right,  but  the  average  hard¬ 
working  farmer  has  not  the  means  for  doing  this,  hut 
he  can  begin  to  realize  profits,  in  July  or  August,  from 
his  lambs  that  have  never  had  any  extra  care  in  feed¬ 
ing,  that  will  go  a  long  way  in  keeping  the  mortgage 
off  the  farm ;  although  the  butcher  will  pay  him  but 
seven  cents  a  pound  and  sell  it  out  to  him,  later,  at 
25,  if  he  prefers  to  buy  from  him,  rather  than  dress 
it  off  for  himself.  They  will  get  along  without  any 
feed  from  the  farmer,  but  a  few  quarts  of  corn  fed 
daily  in  the  feeding  trough  in  the  pasture  will  add 
greatly  to  their  growth  and  also  increase  the  profits. 

A  generous  supply  of  oats  and  corn  must  be  fed  in 
the  Winter,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  given  to  them 
each  day.  Coarse  hay  is  eaten  eagerly,  sheep  seem- 
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mg  to  relish  it  more  than  they  do  the  better  grades 
of  Herd's  grass  and  Red-top.  There  is  another  reason 
why  sheep  are  profitable  kept  with  cows,  as  they  eat 
berries,  leaves  and  “five-finger”  greedily,  and  hay  that 
otherwise  would  be  wasted.  They  like  to  be  with 
the  cows,  and  if  given  plenty  of  exercise,  turned  out 
whenever  the  weather  and  the  bare  ground  will  per¬ 
mit,  they  will  get  their  own  dinners  and  will  be  all 
the  better  for  the  outing. 

Dogs  of  course  are  a  great  obstacle  to  sheep  farm¬ 
ing,  but  in  Connecticut,  at  least,  the  dog  law  is  en¬ 
forced  to  the  letter;  all  dog  owners  being  obliged  to 
pay  an  annual  tax  of  $1.15  for  a  male  dog  and  $5.15 
for  a  female,  with  a  yearly  tag  for  the  dog  of  10  cents 
extra.  This  law  largely  does  away  with  the  keeping 
of  sheep-killing  dogs,  for  owners  of  dogs  mean  to 
keep  them  within  bounds.  Owners  of  sheep  receive 
pay  for  all  sheep  killed  by  dogs  from  this  fund,  but 
they  should  receive  pay  for  the  damage  done  to  the 
(lock  also;  for  if  half  of  the  flock  is  killed  by  the 
dogs  receiving  pay  only  for  the  sheep  that  were  killed 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  very  discouraging  to 
see  your  work  and  property  destroyed  in  one  night  by 
dogs.  But  when  New  England  farmers  realize  that 
the  sheep  is  and  always  has  been  the  most  profitable 
addition  to  the  farm,  and  that  damage  done  by  dogs 
is  promptly  paid  by  the  towns,  our  rugged  hillsides 
will  once  more  be  blithe  with  the  bleating  of  lambs 
in  the  Spring  time,  and  the  snowy  fleeces  will  once 
more  pile  high  on  the  old  barn  floors  in  June.  The 
old-time  shearer  is  no  longer  here  to  shear,  but  in  his 
place  has  come  the  modern  machine  that  leaves  the 
sheep  clean  and  smooth  and  happy  in  a  few  moments ; 
and  leaves  the  farmer  happy  also,  when  lie  thinks 
of  the  back-breaking  work  he  has  escaped.  I  have 
based  this  paper  simply  on  personal  experience,  and 
have  written  solely  on  the  side  of  sheep  farming  that 
I  have  practiced  in  10  years’  experience.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  them  profitable  and  would  like  to  see  the 
industry  generally  extended.  susan  j.  howe. 

Connecticut. 


DRY  ROT  IN  POTATOES. 

Through  this  section  the  potatoes  are  rotting  with  dry 
rot.  I  have  the  following  explanation  from  farmers. 
They  tell  me  that  potatoes  planted  early  and  whose  vines 
were  ripe  before  the  first  frost,  did  not  rot,  while  the 
late  ones  where  the  vines  were  green  when  the  frost 
hit  them  rotted.  They  think  that  the  frost  drove  the  sap 
from  tiie  vines  into  the  root  or  potatoes,  and  so  caused 
the  rot.  E.  E.  L. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Two  types  of  dry  rot  of  potato  occur  frequently 
in  the  United  States.  Both  are  caused  by  fungi  which 
first  attack  the  tops.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  practical  grower  finds  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  them.  The  first  fungus  ( Fusarium )  invades 
the  water-conducting  vessels,  especially  of  the  roots 
and  base  of  the  stem,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  so  causes  the  tops  to  wilt,  and  such  hills 
soon  die.  If  tubers  are  already  set  the  fungus  in¬ 
vades  these  from  the  stem  end,  following  the  vessels, 
which  soon  blacken  and  die.  In  the  early  stage  there 
may  be  no  signs  on  the  surface  of  the  tuber,  but  if  the 
stem  end  is  cut  across,  the  disease  shows  as  a  black 
ring.  Later  in  storage  the  disease  slowlv  progresses 
and  the  tubers  die  and  dry  out,  first  about  the  stem 
end,  and  finally  the  entire  tuber  may  be  thus  destroyed 
by  dry  rot.  In  the  later  stages,  especially  if  the  stor¬ 
age  cellar  is  moist,  toward  Spring  the  fungus  growth 
appears  as  white  tufts  the  size  of  shot  or  small  peas 
on  the  dead  surface  of  the  tubers.  This  disease  is 
propagated  primarily  in  seed,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  infected  seed.  It  will  persist  in 
the  soil,  hence,  rotation  is  important  when  it  ap¬ 
pears.  Disinfection  and  spraying  are,  however,  use¬ 
less.  This  disease  is  widespread,  but  worse  in  the 
Middle  West  and  South. 

The  second  type  is  caused  by  the  late  blight  fungus 
( Phytophthora ).  'i his  disease  is  also  widespread, 
but  occurs  most  frequently  in  New  York,  Northern 
New  England  and  Canada.  It  is  this  which  caused 
the  rot  described  by  your  correspondent.  The  fungus 
blights  the  leaves,  especially  after  the  cooler  nights 
and  heavier  dews  begin  in  late  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Hence,  the  early  crop  usually  escapes,  as  de¬ 
scribed.  The  spores  are  washed  from  the  blighting 
leaves  through  the  soil  and  carry  the  disease  to  the 
tubers.  The  tubers  nearest  the  surface  are  therefore 
affected  first  and  worst.  The  rot  begins  most  often  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  tuber  as  it  lies  in  the  soil,  per¬ 
haps  at  several  points,  but  with  no  preference  for 
the  stem  end.  These  areas  are  at  first  discolored 
purplish-brown,  then  as  they  die  they  darken,  dry  out, 
and  become  slightly  sunken.  If  the  soil  is  wet,  “soft 
rot”  follows.  If,  however,  the  soil  is  drier  or  the 
crop  dug  and  put  in  cool,  dry  storage,  the  disease  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  dry  rot,  spreading  through  the  surface  of 
the  tubers  to  a  depth  of  one-fourth  inch,  more  or 
less.  This  disease  also  is  apparently  carried  in  the 
seed  tubers,  and  only  healthy  seed  should  be  used. 
It  has  never  been  shown  to  live  over  in  the  soil,  and 


crop  rotation  is  probably  not  so  important,  but  this 
point  is  not  fully  settled.  Bordeaux  Mixture  has 
proved  an  almost  perfect  remedy  and,  by  checking 
the  blight,  prevents  the  rot.  In  our  experimental 
work  at  the  Vermont  Station  the  yield  was  often 
doubled,  or  even  trebled,  by  two  or  three  sprayings  in 
seasons  when  this  disease  was  bad.  Thus  one  season 
the  gain  was  09  bushels  per  acre  unsprayed  to  291 
bushels  per  acre  sprayed.  We  also  learned  that  if  the 
tops  were  blighted  in  late  Autumn  the  crop  should 
not  be  dug  until  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
last  of  the  tops  were  dead,  except  in  very  wet  soil 
or  seasons.  i,.  R.  jones. 

Wis.  Agricultural  College.  Plant  Pathologist 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES  AND  EGGS. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  New  York  Tribune 
gives  four  reasons  against  parcels  post.  We  have 
had  some  experience  with  one  of  these  reasons  and 
think  that  if  the  U.  S.  Government  would  take  and 
operate  the  express  business  all  four  of  these  reasons 
would  disappear: 

A  correspondent  asks  you  why  this  country,  in  common 
with  most  other  civilized  countries,  cannot  have  a  parcels 
post.  A  member  of  I'ongress,  being  asked  for  the  reasons, 
replied  that  there  were  four,  and  only  four,  reasons: 

1.  United  States  Express  Company. 

2.  American  Express  Company. 

3.  Adams  Express  Company. 

4.  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Company. 

Perhaps,  now  that  we  are  to  have  a  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress.  these  reasons  may  not  apply.  We  shall  see !  b. 

Norfolk,  Conn. 

We  have  had  some  rough  experience  with  the 
American  Express  Company  this  year.  On  February 
25  last  we  shipped  30  dozen  eggs  to  one  of  our  hotels, 
bill  amounted  to  $13.50.  Owing  to  a  new  steward  not 
understanding  the  order  we  had  from  the  proprietor 
the  eggs  were  refused  and  we  were  so  notified  by  the 
express  company.  We  at  once  got  the  steward  on 
the  wire  and  explained  who  ordered  the  eggs,  and 
he  said,  “Send  them  back.”  It  was  a  mistake  on  his 
part.  We  notified  our  express  agent  and  had  him 
wire  the  company  and  tell  them  to  deliver  those  eggs 
to  the  hotel,  as  it  was  through  a  misunderstanding 
that  they  were  refused,  and  all  this  was  done  inside 
of  one  hour  after  we  received  notice  from  the  express 
company.  We  heard  no  more  about  it,  and  supposed 
the  eggs  were  delivered  until  our  bill  was  refused 
payment  by  the  hotel;  they  claimed  they  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  eggs.  When  we  made  a  claim  the  express 
company  refused  payment,  claiming  they  sold  the  eggs 
for  2D  cents  per  dozen  and  offering  us  $6  for  a  crate 
of  fancy  eggs  in  February.  We  claim  they  sold  those 
eggs,  probably  to  one  of  themselves,  before  they  sent 
us  any  notice,  and  we  have  been  fighting  them  ever 
since,  and  suppose  we  will  have  to  take  it  to  the  court 
to  get  it.  Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  running  the  express  companies’  business  with 
the  post  office?  white  &  rice. 

New  York.  _ _ 

A  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION. 

Iu  these  days  of  adverse  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  a  report  is  in  circulation  that  at 
one  time  one  of  the  judges  changed  his  mind  over  night, 
and  thus  reversed  the  findings  of  the  previous  day.  The 
inference  is  that  lie  was  seen  and  was  financially  bene¬ 
fited  Is  there  anv  truth  in  this  statement,  and  can  you 
verify  it.  giving  name  of  the  .fudge  and  the  circumstance? 

Montana.  °-  B- 

We  assume  that  the  case  you  refer  to  was  the  in¬ 
come  tax  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1S94. 
The  court  stood  four  to  four,  with  Mr.  Justice  Shiras 
undecided.  We  understand  he  first  gave  the  other 
members  to  believe  that  he  would  hold  the  tax  con¬ 
stitutional.  At  the  last  moment  he  weakened,  and 
voted  the  other  way,  thus  throwing  the  income  tax 
'out.  This  case  is  found  in  volume  457  of  U.  S.  re¬ 
ports,  page  429.  It  is  known  as  Pollock  vs.  Farmers’ 
Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  wrote  the 
opinion  holding  the  law  constitutional  and  Justice 
Field  also  wrote  an  opinion  on  the  same  side.  Jus¬ 
tices  White  and  Harlan  opposed. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  then  President,  and  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  had  passed  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 
which  became  a  law  without  the  President’  signature 
It  was  a  “tariff  for  revenue”  measure  and  provided 
that  part  of  the  revenues  were  to  be  raised  by  an  in¬ 
come  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  incomes  of  over  $4,000. 
It  was  held  that  this  income  tax  was  in  conflict  with 
that  provision  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  which  states 
that  “Congress  shall  lay  no  direct  taxes  except  they 
be  in  proportion  to  population.”  The  question  before 
the  court  hinged  on  the  word  “direct.”  As  finally  de¬ 
cided  the  majority  held  that  the  income  tax  would 
be  a  “direct”  tax,  while  the  minority  held  that  the 
constitution’s  definition  of  “direct”  ta,xes  means  real 
estate  or  capital  taxes  only.  The  decision  was  not 
made  on  political  lines,  as  the  court  divided  so  that 
Democrats  and  Republicans  were  on  either  side.  In¬ 
come  taxes  have  been  collected  at  different  times  in 
our  history,  but  this  decision  over-ruled  previous  opin¬ 
ions  and  no  income  tax  has  since  then  been  seriously 


considered.  Washington  and  Lincoln  both  favored 
income  taxes  and  they  were  collected  during  their 
terms  of  office.  Thus  one  man  changed  the  whole 
history  of  this  nation  by  changing  his  mind  over 
night !  There  is  little  question  that  if  the  income  tax 
had  been  permitted  to  stand  both  the  tariff  and  the 
trust  questions  would  have  worked  out  differently. 


THE  HOME  MARKET. 

I  have  taken  great  interest  in  reading  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  articles  as  they  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  on  the  producer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  As  I  have  noted  how  small  this  has  been  in 
many  cases,  it  has  made  me  feel  all  the  more  con¬ 
tented  to  stay  where  I  am  on  a  rocky  New  England 
farm,  near  enough  to  market  for  me  to  do  my  own 
peddling,  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Where  we 
live  here  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Wooden  Nut¬ 
meg  State  we  can  heard  from  all  around  us  the  bells 
or  whistles  from  eight  or  nine  villages,  including  one 
small  city,  ranging  in  distance  from  one  to  eight  miles 
away,  so  we  have  not  far  to  go  to  find  the  hungry 
people ;  and  the  factory  people  as  a  rule  are  good  buy¬ 
ers.  In  considering  the  home  market,  however,  in 
such  a  place  as  this  care  must  he  taken  not  to  go  m 
too  heavily  on  any  one  crop,  for  the  consumption  is 
limited,  and  there  are  other  farmers  all  about  who 
are  also  supplying  these  same  villages,  and  if  a  man 
starts  in  with  big  ideas  be  is  liable  to  overdo  the 
thing  and  produce  more  than  he  can  dispose  of.  It  is 
perhaps  the  farmer’s  first  business  to  consider  whether 
or  no  he  is  willing  to  peddle  his  produce,  and  raise 
such  things  as  will  be  salable,  or  whether  he  will  raise 
such  crops  as  he  can  better  dispose  of  at  wholesale. 
A  neighbor  of  mine,  from  whom  1  buy  some  produce  for 
peddling,  once  said  be  would  rather  be  whipped  than 
try  to  peddle,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  for  if  every¬ 
one  should  want  to  peddle  where  would  there  be  the 
market,  and  who  would  do  the  other  kinds  of  farm 
work?  So  for  the  good  of  all  it  is  best  that  tastes 
should  differ,  but  for  me,  however,  peddling  is  as  a 
rule  a  pleasure  and  I  enjoy  starting  out  with  a  good 
load  of  stuff.  My  particular  market  is  a  large  factory 
village  about  2J<  miles  from  my  home  over  a  hilly 
road,  and  I  use  two  horses  and  a  covered  wagon.  This 
wagon  is  one  I  built  myself,  having  two  decks,  as  I 
call  it,  the  lower  floor  holding  milk  cans  and  the  upper 
one  the  boxes  of  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.  The  cover 
makes  it  very  desirable  in  hot  or  stormy  weather,  and 
in  Winter  I  carry  an  oil  stove  so  as  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
duce  from  freezing,  and  it  is  very  comfortable,  riding 
with  no  coat  on  while  outside  it  may  be  cold  and 
windy. 

I  make  two  trips  each  week  on  regular  days,  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  stormy  weather,  or  for  some  unavoidable 
hindrance,  T  do  not  skip  a  day.  If  one’s  customers  learn 
to  depend  upon  him  and  feel  reasonably  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  him  come  at  a  regular  hour,  they  will  refuse  to 
buy  from  some  other  peddler  who  may  come  along. 
But  if  the  peddler  is  not  regular  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  people  will  not  wait  for  him,  and  he 
runs  a  good  chance  of  taking  some  of  his  load  home 
again.  One  advantage  of  having  a  home  market  is  the 
fact  that  a  small  amount  of  any  one  thing  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  full  market  price,  whereas  if  it  had  to  be 
shipped  to  a  commission  house  nothing  less  than  a 
decently  good-sized  lot  of  a  kind  could  be  sent.  I 
keep  a  small  dairy,  setting  my  milk  in  a  deep  can 
creamer,  using  ice,  and  in  this  way  the  skim-milk  and 
cream  keep  for  several  days.  I  carry  for  a  load  my 
morning’s  milk  as  new  milk  and  then  cream  and 
skim-milk,  butter  and  buttermilk,  eggs,  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  whatever  I  can  raise,  besides  buying 
in  some  other  produce.  What  cream  I  do  not  sell 
comes  back  and  is  churned,  so  there  is  no  waste  and 
it  gives  a  variety  to  my  load.  T  am  trying  to  raise 
different  sorts  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  few  of 
a  kind,  so  as  to  have  a  good  variety  all  the  time,  but 
every  season  finds  us  with  some  things  short  or  miss¬ 
ing  altogether,  and  we  make  new  resolves  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  future. 

Peddling  is  not,  however,  a  “cut  and  dried”  arrange¬ 
ment.  One  day  you  may  have  a  great  run  on  some 
particular  thing,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  people 
could  not  get  enough  of  it,  and  the  next  time  they 
won’t  look  at  you.  So  one  must  use  his  judgment  in 
putting  up  his  load  and  go  even  then  prepared  for  an 
occasional  disappointment.  Sometimes  the  best  sales 
on  some  one  thing  are  soon  after  it  has  been  n  glut 
on  the  market,  for  other  peddlers  have  got  sick  of 
bringing  it  and  then  is  your  time.  Another  thing  I 
am  working  into  is  canned  goods — pickles,  preserves 
and  sauces,  putting  up  in  glass  fruit  jars  and  getting 
my  jars  back  again  when  empty.  Thus  after  the  first 
cost  the  jars  do  not  a-dd  much  to  the  expense  of  put¬ 
ting  up,  and  the  profits  are  that  much  more.  It  is 
only  in  a  small  way  that  we  are  doing  this,  but  it  is 
proving  a  valuable  addition  to  my  other  stuff,  and  we 
are  hoping  to  make  a  success  of  it.  Of  course  many 
farmers  feel  like  going  into  some  few  crops  more  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  so  cannot  think  to  peddle  what  they 
raise  but  prefer  to  do  this  way,  selling  at  wholesale 
to  the  stores  and  markets  or  other  peddlers.  So  it  all 
resolves  itself  into  the  evening  up  of  demand  and 
supply,  and  T  should  not  advise  everyone  to  rush  into 
peddling  without  knowing  what  his  market  will  take. 
For  the  man  who  likes  it  and  is  willing  to  start  in  on 
a  small  scale  and  work  up,  I  know  of  no  way  in 
which  he  can  realize  so  much  on  his  produce  as  in 
catering  to  the  private  trade.  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  if  I,  a  comparatively  young  peddler  may  be 
allowed  to  give  them,  are  honesty  (even  for  the  sake 
of  policy),  regularity,  fairness,  firmness,  pleasantness 
,or  cheerfulness,  even  when  they  do  not  buy,  and  sym-t 
pathy  for  those  who  are  in  hard  circumstances,  and 
withal,  having  the  goods.  I  may  say  in  closing  that 
I  never  start  out  with  a  load  but  that  I  ask  the  Lord’s 
Blessing  for  guidance  and  prosperity.  j.  baker. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 
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CACTUS  AS  A  FORAGE  CROP. 

How  It  Is  Planted  and  How  Fed. 

While  the  prickly  pear  has  been  used  for  feed  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  last  five,  yet  there  are  many  de¬ 
tails  to  be  worked  out,  as  regards  cultivation  and  feed¬ 
ing  as  well  as  selection  of  varieties.  In  this  article  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  clear  what  we  know  or  think 
we  know,  and  show  some  ideals  we  are  hoping  and 
working  for.  The  subject  is  one  of  intense  interest, 
one  that  grows  more  interesting  every  season,  as  new 
possibilities  open  up.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  feel  that 
I  have  learned  more  about  it  in  the  last  year  than  in 
all  my  life  before,  and  my  faith  in  it  as  the  great 
forage  crop  for  dairy  cattle  in  the  semi-arid  regions 
is  firmer  than  ever  before.  We  are  feeding  100  milch 
cows  and  a  large  number  of  dry  stock 
arid  calves  on  the  pear.  They  get  no 
other  roughage  at  all,  except  that  oc¬ 
casionally  they  may  get  a  little  grass  or 
weeds,  not  enough  to  make  any  differ¬ 
ence.  Last  Spring  we  had  some  rains 
that  gave  us  what  we  thought  was  very 
fair  grazing,  so  we  tried  to  cut  down  ex¬ 
penses  by  feeding  pear  at  night  and 
turning  the  cows  out  on  the  grass  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  We  tried  this  several  times, 
but  invariably  the  yield  of  milk  was  25 
or  30  gallons  short,  so  we  found  it  was 
necessary  to  give  the  cows  all  the  pear 
they  could  eat,  day  and  night. 

We  have  a  lot  of  pear  in  cultivation 
as  well  as  growing  wild  in  the  pasture. 

However,  there  is  not  enough  of  it  for 
our  herd,  so  we  have  to  buy  it  from 
our  neighbors.  Some  of  them  are  glad 
to  haul  it  five  or  six  miles  and  deliver 
it  in  our  feed  lot  at  $1.25  per  ton.  We 
used  to  buy  all  we  needed  at  $1  per  ton, 
but  have  fed  most  of  the  pear  that  was 
close  to  us.  The  pear  is  thrown  from 
the  wagons  in  windrows.  We  then  take 
a  gasoline  pear  burner,  which  is  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  plumber’s  torch,  and  singe 
off  the  thorns.  The  cattle  eat  the  ter¬ 
minal  joints  readily,  but  the  thick  stumps 
are  too  hard  for  them.  If  we  had  hogs 
they  could  attend  to  the  stumps  in  fine 
style.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
a  husky  hog  put  one  foot  on  a  thick  pear 
stump  and  get  a  good  grip  on  it  with 
his  teeth.  Something  has  to  give  way, 
and  it  is  usually  the  stump.  We  have 
tried  running  the  stumps  through  the  sil¬ 
age  cutter.  That  makes  good  feed,  but 
as  compared  with  the  terminal  joints  it 
is  rather  expensive,  on  account  of  the 
labor  required  to  gather  them  up,  cut 
them,  and  shovel  into  troughs.  So  at 
present  we  have  a  Mexican  go  out  in  the 
lot  with  a  wagon  and  pick  up  all  the 
joints  that  are  too  thick  for  the  cows  to 
eat.  He  then  hauls  them  out  to  the 
field  and  plants  them  in  furrows,  end  to 
end.  We  plow  the  furrows  six  to  eight 
feet  apart.  We  do  not  cover  the  joints 
after  planting,  as  we  expect  that  to  be 
done  by  rains  and  cultivation.  If  it  does 
not  rain  for  a  few  weeks  after  planting 
it  does  not  matter  much,  as  the  pear 
will,wait  till  the  moisture  comes.  We 
place  the  stumps  end  to  end  in  the  rows, 
as  we  want  the  plants  to  be  crowded 
close  together,  to  save  gasoline  and  time 
when  singeing. 

Now  let  us  do  a  little  theorizing.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  you  per¬ 
haps  know,  is  interested  in  what  you 
might  call  a  pasture  shrub  or  bush  that 
can  be  grazed  off.  Now,  can  we  treat  prickly  pear 
that  way?  Say  we  have  a  field  of  it  and  by  judicious 
handling  we  develop  the  plants  so  that  the  limbs  arc 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  so  thick  that  the  cows 
cannot  eat  them  down.  That  gives  us  a  framework- 
on  which  we  ought  to  grow  as  much  pear  in  one  sea¬ 
son  as  an  average  plant  would  in  two  or  three.  What 
worries  me  is  whether  an  areola  will  produce  more 
than  one  joint.  If  not,  our  framework  may  not  last 
long  enough  to  pay. 

The  more  we  work  with  the  pear,  the  more  I  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  we  have  not  found  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  of  handling  it.  Assuming  that  we  have 
abundance  of  pear  in  cultivation,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  would  pay  to  feed  the  cattle  where  it  grows. 
That  is  an  ideal  plan  in  mild  weather.  But  when  it 
is  muddy,  or  when  we  have  a  wet,  cold  norther  I 
would  expect  the  stock  to  be  set  back  sufficiently  to 


make  it  desirable  for  us  to  adopt  a  plan  of  feeding 
that  the  changes  of  climate  would  not  affect.  We  are 
now  building  a  lean-to  on  our  barn.  When  complete 
we  will  have  two  feeding  floors,  with  four  rows  of 
stanchions.  On  one  -  floor  we  propose  to  feed  the 
grain  while  the  cows  are  being  milked.  Then,  when 
they  are  turned  out,  they  can  step  around  to  the  other 
side  and  get  a  good  supply  of  chopped  pear.  We 
propose  cutting  all  of  the  pear  and  running  it  down 
the  floor  on  a  carrier.  We  will  keep  it  piled  up  day 
and  night  so  no  cow  will  have  any  excuse  to  go 
hungry.  By  this  method  we  shall  be  independent  of 
the  weather,  as  we  can  pile  up  enough  pear  by  the 
cutter  to  run  several  weeks.  The  feed  will  be  clean, 
there  will  be  no  waste.  We  can  tell  at  a  glance  if 
there  is  sufficient  feed  on  hand.  There  will  be  more 
labor  than  under  our  present  system,  but  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  the  cows  to  eat  so  much  more  that  it  would 


pay.  Aside  from  the  feeding  problem,  the  building 
of  the  lean-to  is  necessary  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
stock  on  the  few  really  cold  nights  we  have  here. 
Now  some  one  is  going  to  say,  “Why  do  you  not 
feed  the  chopped  pear  as  we  feed  silage;  give  a  cow 
40  or  50  pounds  twice  a  day,  and  let  her  clean  it  up?” 
Well,  it  seems  to  be  a  different  proposition  somehow. 
We  find  it  very  poor  policy  in  the  first  place  to  put 
the  slightest  limit  on  the  amount  of  pear  our  cows 
get.  The  more  they  can  eat  the  better  they  thrive  and 
the  more  milk  they  give.  There  is  nothing  that  sets 
them  hack  more  than  shortage  of  pear.  If  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  short  of  milk,  the  cause  is  almost  invariably 
traced  to  the  pear.  With  the  grain  feed  it  is  different. 
We  have  to  put  a  limit  on  that,  or  we  have  a  sick 
cow.  By  using  two  floors  we  can  save  much  labor,  as 
it  is  easier  to  shift  the  cows  than  to  clean  up  the 
floor.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all 


old  pear  before  it  ferments.  Chopped  pear  will  not 
keep  very  long,  although  it  keeps  so  well  before  being 
cut  up.  I  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  skin  of 
the  pear  is  airtight.  It  will  not  give  out  moisture, 
neither  will  it  absorb  moisture  through  the  skin,  even 
though  shriveled  from  the  drought.  And  so  we  go 
on  from  day  to  day,  learning  more  about  prickly  pear 
Texas.  wm.  Sinclair. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  pictures,  Figs.  498  and  499  show 
two  periods  in  the  life  of  the  cactus.  Fig  _  498  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  way  it  is  planted,  as  described  above 
by  Mr.  Sinclair.  In  Fig.  499  a  row  of  sleek  and  con¬ 
tented  cows  are  making  a  meal  of  cactus,  and  looking 
quite  as  happy  as  if  provided  with  northern  corn 
silage. 

VALUE  OF  A  CORN  HARVESTER. 

On  page  917  J.  Henry  Rines  gives  his  experience 
with  corn  harvester,  and  I  thought  I 
would  answer  that  article,  but  procras¬ 
tinated.  Then  J.  P.  IC,  of  Bath,  N.  Y., 
my  own  county,  wrote  an  article  printed 
on  page  9S5  which  seemed  to  include 
my  sentiments.  When  I  read  more 
about  corn  harvesters  on  page  1094  from 
D.  P.  B.  and  A.  H.  D.  I  felt  like  say¬ 
ing  my  sayr.  If  I  raised  five  acres  of 
corn  especially  for  silo  I  would  not  be 
without  a  corn  harvester  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  this  locality  silos  are 
quite  numerous,  and  in  several  cases,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own,  two  farmers  own  one 
er.  Our  adjoining  neighbor  and  I 
each  have  two  silos  and  own  a  corn  har¬ 
vester,  having  had  it  about  five  years. 
Before  that  we  cut  by  hand,  and  now 
our  work  is  done  one-halt  easier  than 
before,  and  with  much  less  expense.  I 
can  cut  from  five  to  seven  acres  per  clay 
with  three  rood  horses  in  any  kind  of 
corn  and  have  cut  corn  twice  the  height 
of  my  horses’  heads  with  our .  machine-; 
in  fact  would  rather  cut  tall  corn  than 
short,  though  have  cut  that  which  was 
not  more  than  three  feet  high.  Our 
land  is  free  from  stones,  and  I  always 
cut  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
ground. 

We  consider  it  a  great  advantage  to 
have  silage  corn  in. bundles  just  the  right 
size  to  handle  easily,  and  field  corn 
can  be  drawn  to  barn  and  husked  there, 
or  can  be  drawn  off  the  field  and  field 
sown  to  wheat  if  desired,  which  cannot 
be  done  if  cut  by  hand.  I  personally 
would  rather  do  almost  any  other  work 
than  cut  corn  by  hand,  and  in  this  age 
of  high-priced  labor  we  must  economize 
with  machinery  and  horses  to  do  the 
work  our  forefathers  did  by  hand.  Some 
will  object  to  the  ears  which  are  broken 
off  with  the  corn  binder,  but  we  al¬ 
ways  gather  them  in  a  wagon  box  after 
the  field  is  cleared,  and  feed  them  to 
the  hogs,  husk  and  all.  We  have  never 
had  our  machine  off  the  two  farms  to 
cut  for  neighbors  but  once,  and  never 
intend’to  do  so  again,  and  it  will  cut 
our  10  to  15  acres  each  a  great  many 
years.  We  also  have  an  engine,  10 
horse-power,  steam,  and  a  silage  cutter 
owned  jointly  between  us,  and  with  our 
two  silos  each  would  not  give  up  our 
outfit  for  a  great  deal  if  we  could  n.  t 
buy  another.  A.  H.  D.  lives  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  they  are  about  40  years  be¬ 
hind  the  progressive  farmers  of  the  old 
Empire  State  anyway.  w.  a.  t. 

Bindley,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  discussion  of  corn  cut¬ 
ting  is  especially  interesting  in  showin  •; 
the  various  viewpoints  resulting  from  local  conditions. 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  cactus  talks  give  us  another  side  oi 
farm  practice.  _ 

noc.SK ins  are  considered  a  delicacy  in  Mexico.  A  few 
years  ago  an  Ohio  manufacturer  was  caught  making 
bogus  “maple  sugar’’  out  of  brown  sugar,  acid  and  heg 
skins. 

The  Lowberry  is  a  new  English  bramble  fruit,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  cross  between  blackberry  and  Loganberry.  It 
is  described  as  a  gigantic  elongated  blackberry,  jet  black 
when  ripe,  hardy  and  vigorous. 

Throughout  the  Northwest  are  large  deposits  of  lignite 
— a  form  of  coal  midway  in  development  between  peat  and 
bituminous  coal.  It  has  not  given  good  returns  as  fuel 
in  ordinary  stoves  or  furnaces.  It  is  needed,  as  other 
forms  of  coal  are  scarce  and  high  priced.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  with  special  forms  of  burners  and  fur¬ 
naces  this  lignite  can  be  used  with  economy.  This  will 
prove  very  useful  to  people  in  the  Dakotas,  where  there  is 
little  timber  and  where  the  mines  of  bituminous  and  an¬ 
thracite  coal  are  far  away. 


PLANTING  CACTUS  IN  TEXAS.  Fic.  498. 


CONTENTED  COWS  ON  CACTUS  FORAGE.  Frc..  499. 


A  CONNECTICUT  FARM  PEDDLER’S  OUTFIT.  Fig.  500. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CHESTNUTS  IN  TEXAS. 

C.  T.  H.,  of  Ennis,  Texas,  which 
is  on  the  32d  parallel,  wants  to 
try  chestnut  trees  at  his  place. 
He  says  that  he  knows  of  one 
tree  growing  in  that  section  and  in  rich 
soil  that  is  now  15  years  old  and  is  very 
healthy,  but  the  burs  seldom  have  well- 
filled  nuts  in  them.  He  asks  if  the  few 
nuts  that  are  perfect  will  probably  repro¬ 
duce  bearing  trees  or  what  kinds  he 
should  plant.  Texas  is  rather  warm  for 
the  proper  growth  of  chestnuts,  but 
it  is  not  too  far  south,  for  some 
of  the  best  chestnut  forests  in 
the  world  are  in  the  mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It 
likes  a  well-drained  soil  that  is  shaly  or 
sandy,  and  not  rich  in  lime.  It  may  be 
that  the  lighter  soils  of  Texas  would  suit 
it.  The  fact  that  at  least  one  tree  is 
growing  well  in  the  region  where 
C.  T.  H.  lives  is  evidence  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  try  more.  The  native  Ameri¬ 
can  chestnut  is  the  best  in  flavor  of  all 
species  of  that  family,  and  the  Japanese 
are  the-  poorest,  but  the  latter  are  heavy 
and  early  bearers  and  the  nuts  are  usu¬ 
ally  large.  They  are  good  when  boiled 
or  roasted  and  then  lose  the  bitter  taste 
of  the  skin  over  the  kernel.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  chestnuts  are  of  fair  flavor  and 
grow  large,  but  they  are  not  very  good 
unless  cooked.  The  Paragon,  which  is 
an  American  seedling  of  this  class  is  one 
of  the  best  and  is  sold  by  some  nurseries. 
Its  seedlings  are  very  variable.  There  is 
a  still  better  variety  that  is  known  as 
Rochester  and  is  said  to  be  of  American 
parentage.  I  have  seen  the  original  tree 
at  the  home  of  E.  A.  Riehl,  near  North 
Alton,  Illinois,  and  know  that  it  is  very 
thrifty,  bears  well  and  that  the  nuts  are 
large  and  of  good  quality.  This  variety 
has  been  propagated  by  grafting  and  is 
well  worthy  of  trial  everywhere  that 
chestnuts  will  grow. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


KILLING  OUT  HORSERADISH. 

G.  W.  B.,  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. — What  will 
kill  horseradish?  We  are  troubled  with  it, 
and  the  more  we  dig  it  the  more  it  seems 
to  grow. 

Ans. — Horseradish  is  not  a  difficult 
plant  to  kill  out  and  exterminate  if  one 
is  persistent  in  the  undertaking.  Where 
the  plow  can  be  used,  a  very  effectual 
way  is  to  plow  the  ground  in  the  Fall 
and  allow  it  to  remain  exposed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  frost  during  the  Winter.  In 
the  Spring  it  should  be  well  harrowed  or 
disked  and  planted  with  corn  preferably 
so  it  can  be  cultivated  in  hill  each  way. 
This  will  enable  us  to  do  nearly  all  the 
work  by  horsepower  except  what  little 
hoeing  and  chopping  out  remains  to  be 
done  around  the  corn  hills.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  if  necessary  plant  again  to  a 
cultivated  crop.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  plants  will  be  well  under  control,  and 
possibly  subdued.  If  the  roots  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  lawn  or  grass  plot  where  the 
plow  cannot  be  used  to  advantage,  I 
would  recommend  putting  salt  or  brine 
on  the  crowns.  Salt  when  used  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  is  a  very  effectual  remedy 
for  exterminating  and  destroying  all  ob¬ 
noxious  plants  and  weeds  that  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  annoying  to  us  in  grass  plots 
or  gardens.  t.  m.  white. 

That  Acre  of  Apples. 

On  page  1100  Mr.  Delos  Tenny  tells  of  a 
remarkable  acre  of  Alexander  apples  which 
gave  $1,646.50  gross  and  $1,444.05  net. 
Now  will  Mr.  Tenny  tell  us  how  old  these 
trees  are,  and  what  they  have  done  in  pre¬ 
vious  years? 

Ans. — The  trees  were  grafted  about 
20  years  ago.  They  were  Baldwin  trees 
15  years  old.  The  trees  stand  30  feet 
apart  each  way  and  the  tops  just  begin 
to  touch.  The  trees  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years  have  had  a  light  coat  of 


manure  each  year.  Before  this  not  much 
manure  since  grafted,  but  the  best  of 
cultivation  with  cover  crops.  The  trees 
have  produced  as  much  as  this  before, 
but  usually  have  been  sold  with  the  rest 
of  the  fruit  and  all  at  one  price.  This 
year  these  were  sold  before  the  other 
fruit.  DELOS  TEN N  V. 


THE  GREAT  PECAN  TRADE. 

The  Galveston  News  prints  the  following 
note  showing  the  development  of  the  pecan 
business  in  the  South  :  "Down  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  Texas  there  is  a  small  village 
called  function.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
pecan  markets  in  the  world.  The  streets 
are.  lined  with  wagons  loaded  with  pecans 
every  day,  and  more  than  .‘500,000  pounds 
have  been  marketed  there.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  crop  marketed  at  .1  unc¬ 
tion  will  be  more  than  500,000  pounds. 
Some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  market  price  for  peacans  varies  from 
7  Vi  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound.  Few 
other  products  in  the  world  vary  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  price.  Throughout  the  South,  how¬ 
ever,  some  small  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  give  attention  to  the  pecan  trees,  with  a 
view  to  improvement  of  the  crop.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  crop  of  some  of  the  better 
trees  is  in  demand  for  use  by  the  nurseries. 
The  crop  of  one  tree  at  Junction  has  been 
contracted  for  by  a  nursery  for  the  next 
live  years  at  35  cents  per  pound. 


Asparagus  Under  Glass. 

The  following  notes  on  asparagus  forcing 
are  by  John  J.  M.  Farrell  in  “Horticul¬ 
ture”  : 

The  most  important  point  in  regard  to 
forcing  this  plant  is  that  none  hut  strong 
roots  should  he  used,  and  at  least  two 
years  old.  Home-grown  roots  are  the  best 
as  they  can  be  lifted  and  stored  all  ready 
for  forcing,  while  those  that  are  shipped 
from  a  distance  are  sure  to  suffer  more 
or  less  from  dryness.  They  can  be  grown 
on  any  bench  that  is  deep  enough  to  allow 
sufficient  covering  to  blanch  the  shoots. 
They  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches  with  sand  or  leaf  mold  or  any  light 
material  that  will  hold  moisture.  The 
roots  should  never  suffer  for  water  after 
they  once  get  started.  In  about  three  ox- 
four  weeks  from  the  time  they  were  put  in, 
the  growth  will  begin  to  appear.  They 
like  a  temperature  of  from  50  to  55  de¬ 
grees.  They  should  be  lightly  shaded  so 
as  to  draw  and  help  blanch  them.  Start 
cutting  when  the  shoots  are  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  bed.  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  young  growths  that  are  coming 
up ;  it  will  pay  to  be  careful  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  By  putting  in  a  batch  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  a  steady  supply  can  be  had. 
They  can  also  be  grown  under  the  benches. 


Turkeys  in  Washington. — We  feel  that 
the  Hope  Farm  man  must  be  given  a  little 
western  tonic  after  his  experience  with  the 
turkey  family.  For  instance,  our  flock  of 
five  hens  and  gobbler  have  given  us  at  the 
present  time  60  youngsters,  39  of  which 
have  just  brought  us  a  check  for  $108.50 
alive.  Some  two  or  thi-ee  have  been  eaten 
and  19  left  for  Christmas.  We  really  don’t 
think  that  it  has  been  an  exceptional  year 
for  turkeys  either.  May  he  have  better 
luck  next  time.  l.  a.  peters. 

Washington. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


A  horse 
shod 
like 
this 
will 


SAVE  YOU  *5 

Stop  paying  exorbitant  bills  for  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  sharpening  your  horses’ 
shoes.  Use  Ring-Point  Calks— the  improved 
“Tool  Steel  Centers”  and  you  not  only  save 
money,  but  your  horse  is  always  available  for 
use.  Ring-Points  are  superior  in  quality  and 
durability  to  any  other  calk  made.  Their  wedge- 
shape  center  of  genuine  tool  steel  makes  them 
wear  longer  and  sharper  than  the  old-fashioned 
wire-pin  center  calks.  Save  your  horse  from 
the  dangers  of  icy  roads  this  winter  with 

Rowe 


RINGaPOIHT 

Calks 

Horseowners  all  over  the  country  have  en¬ 
dorsed  their  use  in  the  following  manner: 

ENDORSED  BY  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 
Richmond,  Jefferson  Co.,  O.,  May  10. 

The  Rowe  Calk  Selling  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs. — After  a  fair  test,  I  consider  Rowe 
Calks  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  used.  I  can 
most  cordially  commend  them  to  every  one. 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  W.  MACMILLAN,  Prest.  Richmond  College. 


Go  to  your  horseshoer  today  and  try  a  box  at 
our  risk.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  return  them 
with  the  cover  of  the  box  and 
this  ad  and  get  your  money  back. 

If  he  doesn’t  have  Ring-Points 
send  us  his  name  and  address 
and  state  the  size  and  quantity 
you  want  and  we  will  have  you 
supplied  at  the  regular  price. 
Send  for  the  free  booklet  “300 
Short  Stories  for  Horse- 
owners."  Split  samples  of 
both  Ring-Point  and  wire- 
center  calks  will  be  sent  for  the 
first  ten  requests  from  each  town. 

Horseshoers  Protected 

Look  Rowe  Calk  Selling  Co. 

For  This  4702  Mechanic  St. 
Ring  Hartford,  conn. 


Cut 
W  Out 
f  This 
Coupon 
6*  Mail 
To-Day 


is  the  only  one  in  which  the  heat  is  always  the  same  at  every  side  and 
corner.  Note  the  arrows— they  show  iiow  the  Sterling  Flue  Strip 
delivers  the  heat  in  two  exact  halves  to  the  front  and  hack  of  the  oven. 
Once  inside  the  oven,  the  Sterling  Automatic  Oven  Circulation  A 
distributes  it  evenly,  surrounding  the  baking  or  roast  on  every  side 
with  a  constant  stream  of  heat.  Result  is,  you  can  bake  or 
roast  equally  well  in  onypart  of  this  oven,  without  shifting  k 
your  pans  or  turning  their  contents.  ’ 

And  you  get  practically  t  he  same  fine  heat  over  each  of 
the  six  holes  on  top,  thanks  to  the  1 

Flue  System.  That  helps,  in  cooking 
a  big  dinner! 

Our  book  tells  why  -send  for  it ! 


Sill  Stove  Works, 215  Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N,Y. 
Please  send  your  book  on  Sterling  Ranges  to 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

215  Kent  St.,  ROCHESTER,  .Y. 


My  Name. 


Address . State. 


My  Dealer's  Name. 


Your  Christmas 
Dinner  Can  Best 
be  Cooked 
with  the 


Sterling 

Range 


Success  with 

your  Christmas 
dinner  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon 
your  oven.  This 
sectional  picture 
shows  why  the  oven  of  the 


I  WRITE  FOR  GRftNP  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG  | 


Lumber  and 

Plan  Book 

10e 


for  this  House  Build,  Remodel  or  Repair  a 
S698  House  at  SMALL  COST 

We  will  supply  you  with  high-grade,  guar¬ 
anteed  Building  Material— the  best  made  in 
America— at  an  enormous  cash  saving. 

Doors,  77  Cents  and  up 
Windows,  67  Cents  up 
Corner  Blocks,  2  Cts. 

Porch  Columns,  $1 .85 


5000  Building  Material  Bargains 


Including'  Doors,  Windows,  Moulding's,  Stairs  and 
Porches— Flooring',  Finish  and  LUMBER 

Get  our  prices  on  everything  you  need  to  build  a  new 
house  or  modernize  an  old  one.  Free  Catalog  offers 
5000  Bargains-tlie  verj-  latest  designs  in  Mill  work, 
approved  by  best  architects.  Quullty.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Anywhere. 

We  saved  our  customers  a  million  dollars 
last  year.  We  ship  everywhere  under  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  quality,  snfede 
livei  y  and  satisfaction.  Money  refunded 
and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  goods 
are  not  as  represented.  Write  for 
Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  COMPANY 
2320  Case  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Flight 
of  Stairs, 
Complete 
and  ready  to 
put  together, 

$2393 

e  offer  a  splendid 
variety  of  Stair  Material 
in  Oak  and  Yellow  Pine. 
Our  designs  admit  of  many 
variations.  Our  prices  save 
you  front  $60  to  Sl-25  on  a  com¬ 
plete  (light  of  stairs.  See  Cata 
Ioi 


og  for  latest  stair  designs. 

Estimates  FREE 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


.  .  .  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  .  .  . 

*Ihe  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 


Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1910 

Dear  Sirs:— I  feel  that  it  is  your  due  to 
know  that  Hubbard’s  B""E  Fertilizers 

have  given  me  very  much  larger  crops  than 
I  have  gotten  on  my  farm  for  50  years. 

Potatoes  yielded  at  rate  of  420  bushels  per 
acre  with  no  other  manure  in  any  form. 

We  have  had  a  very  dry  season  and  it 
seemed  iinpo  sible  for  crops  to  keep  alive 
with  so  little  rain.  Our  wells  are  dry,  some¬ 
thing  not  known  for  70  years;  yet  our  barns 
and  sheds  are  jammed  full,  something  that 
I  have  never  seen  before. 

Thanking  you  for  the  honesty  that  you 
must  have  put  into  your  goods,  1  remain' 

Yours,  etc., 

WM.  E.  WILDER. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from  a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


Stokes'  Standard  SEED 


Be 


1911  Seed 


sure  to  get  my  new 
Catalog — Free 

It  costs  you  nothing,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  it  of  value.  Write  for  it  today.  I’ll  gladly 
send  it  upon  receipt  of  a  postal  if  you’ll  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Walter  P.Stokes,Dept.L.,219  Market  St„Phila. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

V  varieties  iready  to  ship 


—All  the  leading  and  moneymaking 


FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 

Ittakes  •  shoes,  tents,  awninga,  pulley  belts,  car- 
a  wax  pets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  buggy  tops, 

thread,  dash  boards,  or  any  heavy  material. 


feeds 


from  spool 
does  the  work  of 
any  harness  maker 
machine.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  farmers. 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  $1.25.  Send  at  once  for 
catalog.  STEW  ART-SKINNER  CO 

35  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass, 


Stewart’  8  Automatic 
Awl  isthoonly  per¬ 
fect  Sewing 

Awl. 


Choicest  Clover  Seed  isST 

direct  from  the  farmer  and  selling  direct  to  you 
gives  you  best  quality,  clean  seed,  and  saves  you 
money.  Also  handle  Alsike  and  Timothy.  Sample 
free.  Order  now.  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SOX,  “Only 
Seeds— mostly  clovers,”  10  .Main  St.,  Marysville.  O. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


AATAI  PA  SPECIOSA  TREES 

■  JUA  Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

“  ■■  ®  ™  ii  nncRRa  ...  xi  „,.i.  _  i, Li- 


11.  C.  1IOGKR8,  Box  jjj  Meehanlcsburg,  Ohio 
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MAKING  CLEAR  STERILIZED  CIDER. 

F.  C.  C.,  Bridyton,  Me. — How  can  wo 
make  our  cider  clear  and  keep  it  sweet? 
It  is  sometimes  cloudy. 

Ans. — It  is  hard  to  give  satisfactory 
advice  in  this  case,  not  knowing  more  of 
the  circumstances.  Cider  made  in  a 
modern  mill  and  pressed  with  power 
press  where  the  cloth  and  rack  system 
is  used  should  come  bright  and  clear 
from  the  press,  and  contain  very  little 
of  the  apple  pulp,  but  the  inference  is 
that  this  correspondent  has  a  small  hand 
mill  and  that  the  pressing  is  done  in  a 
small  slat  tub,  and  with  this  method  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  bright  cider. 
In  pressing,  would  advise  lining  the  tub 
with  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  eight- 
ounce  burlap  before  tilling  with  pomace, 
so  that  the  juice  may  be  strained  through 
it  as  it  comes  from  the  press.  Practice 
and  experience  are  necessary  to  ensure 
certain  results  in  handling  cider,  and 
methods  which  are  practicable  on  a  large 
scale  are  not  so  applicable  when  only  a 
small  quantity  of  juice  is  to  be  treated. 
For  clearing  cider,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  cream  separa¬ 
tors  have  been  used  with  satisfactory 
results.  Many  manufacturers  filter  their 
cider,  using  paper  pulp  as  a  filtering 
medium,  but  in  a  small  way  clarifying 
may  be  the  most  practicable  plan.  Take 
the  white  of  an  egg  for  each  five  or  six 
gallons  of  cider,  beat  up  thoroughly 
with  some  cider,  add  to  the  whole  and 
agitate  thoroughly,  then  place  where  it 
will  not  be  disturbed  until  ready  to  rack 
oft,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
clear,  with  a  hose  used  as  a  siphon  or 
by  a  faucet  previously  inserted  in  the 
barrel  or  other  receptacle,  high  enough 
up  from  the  bottom  not  to  disturb  the 
settlings  on  the  bottom.  Cooper's  gela¬ 
tine  may  be  used  instead  of  the  eggs,  one 
ounce  to  20  or  2a  gallons  of  cider.  Soak 
in  cold  water  until  soft  and  jelly-like, 
dissolve  with  hot  water,  add  a  quantity 
of  cider,  beat  up  well  and  proceed  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  Cider  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ferment  while  being  clarified, 
and  this  may  be  prevented  by  scalding- 
before  treating.  Sterilizing  must  of 
course  be  done  after  clarifying,  as  the 
juice  must  be  sealed  while  hot.  Bright 
cider  sterilized  in  an  open  vessel  can  be 
skimmed  while  the  heating  is  going  on, 
and  after  sealing  it  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  while  there  is  always  a  slight 
sediment  deposited,  it  can  be  drawn  otf 
clear  if  care  is  used.  Rather  tall  bottles 
with  a  small  base  are  better  than  flat 
bottomed  cans,  as  they  are  easier  de¬ 
canted.  L.  K.  BRYANT. 

Illinois. 

WORKING  THROUGH  COLLEGE. 

C.  B.,  Butes,  Ark. — Learning  that  you 
worked  your  way  through  college,  I  ask 
you  for  advice  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  for  me  to  do  the  same.  I  live 
on  a  farm  and  am  19  years  old.  1  have 
had  practically  no  school  training— the 
greater  part  of  my  knowledge  being  gained 
at  home  by  the  aid  of  standard  text-books 
and  the  corrrespoudence  schools.  I  can 
complete  the  practical  part  of  the  college 
course  by  correspondence.  But  I  want  to 
go  to  college.  I  can  prepare  myself  to  en¬ 
ter  by  next  year.  Do  you  think  that  the 
training  would,  in  the  long  run.  be  worth 
the  effort  expended  in  working  my  way- 
through  college? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  think  the  training 
would  be  well  “worth  the  effort  ex¬ 
pended.”  The  writer  worked  his  way 
through  college — entering  30  years  ago. 
At  that  time  this  was  a  very  common 
thing  for  young  men  to  do.  At  our  old 
college  there  were  probably  20  of  us 
who  had  no  resources  beyond  what  we 
could  earn.  The  great  majority  of  the 
students  worked  hard  and  were  obliged 
to  economize  closely.  A  few  of  them 
had  credit,  and  some  borrowed  perhaps 
$500  to  complete  the  four  years’  course. 
We  were  not  able  to  borrow  over  $50. 
and  this  seeming  hardship  proved  a  good 
thing  in  the  end.  We  milked  cows,  dug- 
ditches,  cut  wood,  worked  as  hired  man, 
taught  school — in  fact  took  the  first  job 
that  offered  cash  wages.  In  those  days 


the  spirit  of  the  college  was  such  that 
the  boy  who  did  such  work  could  stand 
as  well  socially  as  anyone.  That  was 
because  the  college  boys  were  mostly 
sons  or  grandsons  of  pioneers  and  rather 
small  farmers.  The  college  was  domi¬ 
nated  very  largely  by  men  who  had 
gone  into  the  forest  and  cut  out  a  farm. 
These  men  have  now  mostly  passed 
away  and  the  students  are  younger  and 
generally  from  wealthier  homes,  and 
thus  with  less  incentive  to  work  and 
save.  We  think  the  boy  can  still  work 
through  college,  but  it  will  be  harder 
in  some  ways,  and  a  more  lonely  job 
than  in  the  older  days.  We  would  by- 
all  means  urge  a  young  man  to  try  it  if 
he  is  so  situated  that  the  loss  of  his 
labor  will  not  mean  a  sacrifice  for  some 
one  dependent  on  him. 


Substitutes  for  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

L.  ■/.  Lowell,  Mich. — Our  apples, 

what  few  there  are  this  year,  were  many 
of  them  badly  russeted  as  a  result  of 
spraying  with  copper  sulphate  or  Bor¬ 
deaux.  A  good  deal  is  being  said  about 
lime-sulphur  solution  as  a  Summer  spray, 
which  generally  means  a  weak  solution  of 
boiled  lime  and  sulphur,  and  results  seem 
little  if  any  better  than  with  copper  sul¬ 
phate.  I  would  like  to  know  more  of  the 
results  of  using  self-boiled  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  as  a  fungicide.  That  is  eight  pounds 
lime,  eight  pounds  sulphur  combined  while 
lime  was  slaking,  then  reduced  to  f50 
gallons.  I  used  some  of  it  this  year,  and 
foliage  was  very  line,  but  frost  killed  the 
apples  on  these  trees,  and  we  did  not  learn 
tlie  effect  on  apples.  I  hoped  to  learn 
that  this  was  a  success  and  substitute  it 
for  Bordeaux  next  year.  Of  course  we 
should  need  to  use  some  form  of  arsenic 
to  kill  insects. 

Ans.— --The  article  by  Mr.  Hotaling  on 
page  1115  is  a  fair  statement  of  results 
with  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  great  majority  of  our  reports  show 
that  this  combination  has  given  good  re¬ 
sults  as  a  “cure-all”  for  diseases  and  eat¬ 
ing  insects.  We  expect  to  see  it  prove  a 
complete  substitute  for  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  and  arsenic. 


A  Cement  Bam  Will  Keep  Your 
Cows  Warm 


Do  not  expose  your  stock  to  wind  and  weather  by 
housing-  them  in  a  leaky  barn.  And  a  wooden  bam  is 
bound  to  get  leaky  sooner  or  later,  unless  you  spend 
money  on  it  for  yearly  repairs.  Such  upkeep  is  heavy 
and  gets  heavier  the  older  the  bam. 

Build  With  Universal  Portland  Cement 

Its  uniform  texture  and  adhesive  strength  makes  everlasting 
concrete.  No  other  Portland  cement  is  like  it.  None  other  con¬ 
tains  the  same  ingredients.  Every  sack  is  tested. 


Canadian  Alfalfa  Experience. — 
Your  correspondent,  L.  W.  Ruth,  has 
found  two  objections  to  Alfalfa.  “The 
hay  is  too  laxative  for  horses.”  “It  is 
almost  impossible  to  cure  the  last  crop 
owing  to  short  days  and  cool  damp 
nights.”  If  he  will  adopt  a  different 
plan  of  harvesting  he  will,  I  think,  find 
that  both  of  them  can  be  gotten  quit  of. 
Let  him  be  satisfied  with  two  cuttings  in 
the  one  season  which  will  permit  of  the 
Alfalfa  getting  a  little  more  mature  and 
allow  of  the  growth  after  the  second 
cutting  remaining  on  the  ground  uncut 
to  serve  as  Winter  protection.  He  will 
probably  realize  as  a  result  of  this 
method  that  the  two  cuttings  will  return 
him  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  in 
weight  as  the  three,  though  perhaps  not 
fully  as  nutritious.  I  have  from  experi¬ 
ence  reason  for  believing  that  this  is 
correct  here  in  Ontario.  If  instead  of 
getting  rid  of  the  weeds  he  had  let  them 
grow  until  weeds  and  Alfalfa  got  about 
a  foot  in  height  and  had  then  clipped 
both  short  with  the  mower  he  would 
have  done  better.  The  Alfalfa  would 
have  sprung  up  again  so  much  more 
quickly  than  the  weeds  that  it  would 
have  smothered  them,  at  least  that  is 
what  I  found  as  the  result  of  that  plan. 
It  is  not  of  course  original  with  me. 

w.  o.  E. 


Complete  Detailed  Plans  FREE 

For:  1  —  Concrete  Walks  2 — Troughs  3 — Porches  and  Steps 

If  you  want  instructions  how  to  build  concrete  floors,  foun¬ 
dation^,  well  curbs,  posts,  silos,  tanks,  dipping  vats,  cisterns  or 
concrete  blocks,  or  anything  else,  w*ite  us  at  once,  describing 
fully  just  what  you  want  to  build. 

We  invite  correspondence  on  any  kind  of  concrete 
work  and  will  write  you  individually,  giving  our  advice 
and  instructions  for  obtaining  the  best  recults.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free.  The  only  expense  to  you  will  be  the  postage 
used  in  writing  us.  Address  the  nearest  office  of  the 
Company. 


UNIVERSAL  PCEMENTD  COMPANY 

CHICAGO— PITTSBURG 

Northwestern  Office:  Minneapolis 


ICE  PLOWS. 

Double  row,  equals  20  men 
~rith  saws.  Bays  for  itself 
i  st season.  (5  sizes,  also  lee 
Ask  for  Catalog  B. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  :  YKKBANK.  N.  V. 


MAGAZINE  GUIDE . 

An  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  and  clubbing  list  at  the  lowest  rates.  Send 
postal  for  the  Guide  to 

A.  J.  SMITH,  Box  19T.  Hit.tox,  N.Y. 


Quaker  City  Grinding  Mills 
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IRRIGATION  AND  WELL  NOTES. 

In  Arizona. 

P.  H.  H.,  Douglas,  Aris. — I  have  a  well 
300  feet  deep,  60  feet  to  water,  240  feet 
of  water  in  well.  Well  inexhaustible. 
Which  would  be  the  best  for  irrigation,  to 
put  in  a  centrifugal  pump  or  one  for  com¬ 
pressed  air? 

Ans. — Before  attempting  to  decide  on 
the  best  type  of  pump  for  use  in  this 
case  it  is  very  important  to  decide,  first, 
how  much  water  is  desired  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  second,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
at  what  rate  the  well  can  supply  water. 
A  well  may  appear  inexhaustible  for  a 
low  rate  of  supply,  while,  if  a  centrifugal 
pump  were  installed,  the  water  in  the 
well  might  quickly  be  lowered  below  the 
depth  at  which  suction  ceases  to  operate. 
The  best  plan  is  to  write  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  each  type  of  pump,  stating 
as  definitely  as  possible  the  facts  which 
indicate  the  amount  of  water  the  well 
can  supply  per  minute  or  hour,  the  size 
of  the  well  casing  and  the  amount  of 
water  desired.  This  will  enable  manu¬ 
facturers  to  give  a  definite  answer. 

F.  H.  KING. 

In  New  York  State. 

B.  F.  M.,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. — I 
have  about  two  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
a  creek  that  I  wish  to  arrange  for  a  gar¬ 
den  and  contemplate  putting  in  some  kind 
of  irrigation  plant.  From  the  creek  to 
the  highest  point  of  land  is  about  200 
feet  and  the  elevation  nearly  15  feet. 
The  land  slopes  to  west  and  south  and  has 
hut  slight  undulations  or  draws.  The  soil 
is  gravelly  loam  with  gravel  subsoil.  What 
would  be  the  best  means  of  forcing  the 
water  to  elevation?  Would  a  windmill 
answer  the  purpose,  or  would  a  gasoline 
engine  be  better?  What  volume  of  wate* 
would  be  required,  what  horsepower  and 
how  large  pipe?  After  the  water  is  ele¬ 
vated  I  have  thought  it  might  be  con¬ 
ducted  along  the  upper  side  by  means  of  a 
common  house  conductor  pipe,  putting  in 
a  T  at  about  every  rod  to  let  the  water 
out  by  withdrawing  a  plug. 

Ans. — The  first  question  which  should 
be  considered  and  answered  right  in  a 
case  of  this  sort  is,  “Will  the  irrigation 
pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment?” 
If  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  two  acres  for 
market  gardening,  making  that  a' busi¬ 
ness,  and  if  it  is  the  purpose  to  fertilize 
sufficiently  to  insure  large  yields,  then 
there  is  no  question  but  that  irrigation, 
properly  handled,  would  pav  good  re¬ 
turns  on  the  money  invested  if  proper 
business  management  in  selling,  hand¬ 
ling  and  selecting  crops  were  exercised. 
If  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  area  simply 
as  an  ordinary  farm  garden  the  wisdom 
of  investing  in  an  irrigation  plant  would 
be  doubtful.  The  best  outfit  for  irri¬ 
gation  under  these  conditions  would  be 
a  No.  2  centrifugal  pump  set  up  at  the 
stream,  with  a  two-inch  pipe  to  carry 
the  water  to  the  highest  point,  the  pump 
to  be  driven  by  a  two  or  2^4  horse-power 
gasoline  engine.  The  garden  should  be 
laid  out  so  that  the  water  may  be  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  nearly  horizontal  furrow 
running  across  the  upper  end  of  the 
tract,  and  the  crops  planted  in  rows  lead¬ 
ing  away  from  this  head  furrow  in  a  di¬ 
rection  which  will  give  sufficient  fall  for 
the  water.  This  fall  need  not  be  large; 
two  to  six  inches  in  100  feet  or  even  less 
will  permit  the  water  to  be  distributed. 
Too  great  a  fall  is  undesirable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tendency  to  wash  the  soil. 
A  flow  of  30  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
will  allow  the  water  to  be  turned  into 
six  to  a  dozen  furrows  at  once.  The 
outfit  mentioned  would  probably  give 
more  than  this  amount.  It  should  not 
give  less.  The  manufacturers  will  guar¬ 
antee  a  specified  flow  if  conditions  are 
named.  By  putting  in  a  two-inch  valve 
close  to  the  pump  the  amount  of  water 
delivered  at  the  garden,  if  the  quantity 
is  too  large,  can  be  regulated  by  partly 
opening  the  valve,  allowing  the  water  to 
flow  back  into  the  stream.  The  pump 
should  be  set  in  a  pit,  if  practicable,  be¬ 
low  the  water  level,  so  that  it  will  be  al¬ 
ways  primed.  If  this  is  not  practicable 
the  end  of  the  suction  pipe  should  be 
provided  with  a  foot-valve  which  does  not 
leak.  An  ordinary  suction  pump  cylin¬ 
der  of  the  right  size  makes  a  good  foot- 


valve.  Judging  from  the  description  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil  the  drainage  of  this 
tract  is  likely  to  be  perfect  and,  if  this 
is  true,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  danger 
of  injury  to  the  crops  resulting  from  a 
heavy  rain  immediately  following  a 
heavy  irrigation.  The  loss  in  such  a 
case  would  be  limited  chiefly  to  the  cost 
of  applying  that  irrigation. 

F.  H.  KING. 

POSTAGE  STAMP  MACHINE. — A  cler¬ 
gyman  in  Trinidad  has  designed  a  slot  ma¬ 
chine  for  buying  postage  stamps.  By  au¬ 
tomatic  action  when  a  proper  coin  is  placed 
in  the  slot  and  the  handle  pulled  it  sepa¬ 
rates  a  penny  stamp  from  a  roll  inside 
the  machine  and  securely  fixes  it  upon 
the  envelope  held  in  an  aperture  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  is  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  typewriter,  and  stamps  enve¬ 
lopes,  newspapers,  or  circulars  at  the  rate 
of  4,000  an  hour  with  seemingly  absolute 
accuracy.  The  machine  will  hold  50,000 
stamps,  and  as  used  each  stamp  is  automat¬ 
ically  registered.  The  coin  to  be  received 
by  this  piece  of  mechanism  must  be  gen¬ 
uine,  of  perfect  size  and  shape.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  will  return  the  silver  piece 
inserted  in  the  slot  by  error,  but  keeps 
without  any  recompense  the  fraudulent 
metal  disk.  It  is  reported  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  to  be  placed  in  every  underground 
railway  station  and  at  all  pillar  boxes. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  DOLLAR.— We  hear 
much  about  the  consumer’s  dollar,  of  which 
the  producer  gets  35  cents.  The  publ>e 
dollar  is  often  cut  up  so  that  the  tax  pay¬ 
ers  get  even  less  than  the  producer.  The 
city  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  seems  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  larger  slice.  Consul  Young 


says  that  the  city  recently  called  for  bid  < 
to  erect  a  public  fire  house :  “Two  or  three 
contractors  made  bids  and  all,  say  the  a! 
dermen,  were  unreasonably  high.  The  coun- 
eilmen  discussed  the  matter  and  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  the  building  and  erect  it 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  mayor 
and  a  committee  of  three  councilmen.  ahe 
city  employs  a  foreman  by  the  week,  and 
all  workmen  are  hired  by  the  day.  The 
city  also  buys  all  material,  and  the  work 
is  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  way.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  city  authorities  ever 
tried  to  erect  a  public  building,  and  the 
people  are  eagerly  waiting  to  see  how  the 
enterprise  works  out.”  Well  they  may 
watch  it,  for  if  they  can  cut  out  the  graft 
that  is  the  way  to  do  public  business. 

GROWER’S  SHARE  OF  GRAPES.— 
Grapes  from  the  Hudson  Valley  are  sold 
in  crates  containing  eight  tills  or  baskets, 
and  weighing,  well  filled,  20  pounds.  This 
season  the  crop  from  my  farm  averaged 
69  1-3  cents  per  crate,  sold  on  commis¬ 
sion  in  New  Y'ork.  Expenses,  commission 
.07  cents,  freight  .04  cents,  cartage  .04 
cents.  Total  .15  cents,  leaving  .54  1-3 
cents,  or  deducting  cost  of  package  14 
cents,  40  1-3  cents.  I  am  informed  by 
friends  in  the  city  that  grapes  sell  at  15 
cents  per  till,  or  $1.20  per  crate  retail. 

Marlborough,  N.  Y.  c.  h.  b. 

Onion  Insects. — In  regard  to  a  remedy 
for  the  onion  maggot,  growers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  never  found  a  practical  remedy  for  this 
pest,  though  such  remedies  as  sowing  sul¬ 
phur  in  with  the  seed,  sprinkling  on  wood 
ashes,  etc.,  have  been  tried  with  varying 
results.  The  onion  industry  was  a  very 
important  one  here  20  years  ago,  but  it  bids 
fair  to  die  out,  very  few  having  been  grown 
here  the  past  season,  the  cause  being  largely 
the  thrips  or  onion  louse.  The  onion  maggot, 
from  the  nature  of  his  attack  on  the  plant, 
is  a  hard  pest  to  treat  successfully. 

Connecticut.  Joseph  adams. 


THE  HAMILTON  RESERVOIR 
ORCHARD 
HEATER 


Positively 
the  most 
effective 
heater  be¬ 
cause  of  its 
REGULATED 
FIRE.  Many 

other  points  of  superiority  — 

Write  for  our  RED  BOOK' on  orchard 
heating  free.  Tolls  you  how  best  to  smudge. 

HAMILTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO.,  Grand  Junction, 


Colo. 


OLD 

peaTuts 

DIRECT  FROM 

VIRGINIA 

PlANTATIONPEAJUrrCO. 

RICHM0N0.VA 


ONE  WHOLE  BUSHEL  OF 

OLD  PLANTA¬ 
TION  PEANUTS 


DIRECT  FROM  VIRGINIA 

PEANUTS  will  keep  in- 
A  definitely.  Today  you 
would  like  to  roast  some  and 

—  .  -  J  eat ’em  while  they  arc  hot.” 

Tomorrow  you  could  pre¬ 
pare  a  dish  salted.”  Then  some  peanut 
candy.  \\  e  send  a  book  of  recipes  telling 
how  to  make  these  and  seventeen  other 
dishes,  with  the  first  bag  to  each  party. 
SENT  BY  EXPRESS  It  O  O  /> 
PREPAID  FOR  ....  9dliOU 

PLANTATION  PEANUT  CO.,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Cold-Proof  Wool  Outfit 

FOP.  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Gray  or  white  Sweater  Coat.  Toque  to 
match,  and  Hair  Seal  Flush  Back 
Gloves,  regular  $3.00  value,  sent  direct 
from  the  mill  to  any  address  in  D.  S. 

Prepaid  for  $2.00. 

Coat  alone  $1.50,  Toque  40  cts..  Gloves 
35  cts.  Send  measurements  —  head, 
chest  and  knuckles.  Order  todav. 

LOWER  KNITTING  MILLS  CO. 
Box  406  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  PLANT  FOOD  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

BY  USERS  OF 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 


The  World’s  Best  By  Every  Test” 


Sometimes  farmers  say  they  cannot  afford  to  use  as  much 
as  1000  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  yet  man}’’  farmers  have 
proved  that  as  much  or  more  is  very  profitable  to  them. 
How  much  to  use  is  a  problem  every  one  must  work  out 
for  himself.  Our  most  successful  customers  say  they  find 
as  they  have  increased  from  year  to  year  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  used,  the  easier  it  has  been  to  pay  for  it.  This  is 
the  way  they  express  the  greater  profit  derived  from  using 
1500  to  2000  lbs.  per  acre  instead  of  a  smaller  quantity  on 
their  market  crops. 

Many  of  them  use  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  Bradley’s  High  Grade 
Fertilizer  and  find  that  it  pays  in  the  crop  marketed  and  in  the  up¬ 
keep  or  improvement  of  the  land  for  succeeding  crops.  You  cannot 
tell  without  experimenting  how  much  fertilizer  will  pay  you  best.  If 
you  have  not  already  solved  this  problem,  begin  next  season  and  use 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

Our  local  agents  have  a  new  descriptive  booklet  and 
calendar  for  1911  for  you.  If  we  have  no  agent  near  you 
write  us  today  for  our  agency  proposition.  Address  Depart- 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


92  State  St., 
Boston. 


2  Rector  St., 
New  York. 


P.  0.  Drawer  970, 
Buffalo. 


Rose  Building, 
Cleveland. 


1910. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


lieu: 


AN  ORCHARD  FOR  THE  BOY. 

I  have  a  tract  of  land  about  two  miles 
from  here  which  I  have  had  an  expert 
who  is  practical  and  .successful  and 
knows  this  locality  very  well,  look  over. 
He  says  that  the  soil,  subsoil,  location, 
elevation,  air  drainage,  etc.,  are  correct, 
and  advises  me  to  put  out  10  to  20 
acres  of  two  varieties  of  apples.  He 
advises  also  the  mulch  system.  I  figure 
it  will  take  10  years  for  the  trees  to 
begin  paying  their  way,  and  then  a  few 
years  more  before  they  will  pay,  but  I 
have  a  boy  a  year  and  a  half  old  who  is 
very  fond  of  apples  already,  and  as  he 
grows  up,  the  apples  will  keep  him  busy 
and  keep  him,  if  all  goes  well.  I  don’t 


trouble  in  a  mixed  orchard,  but  there 
were  none  in  the  Graham  Bros,  orchard 
at  Grand  Rapids,  and  my  own  Baldwins 
where  they  touch  Roxburys  do  not  seem 
to  be  affected.  The  Graham  Bros,  or¬ 
chard  is  a  young  one  and  very  thrifty. 
I  did  not  go  into  the  orchard,  and  my 
observation  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
outer  rows  on  the  west  side.  I  was 
sorry  afterward  I  did  not  look  farther 
in.  Of  red  apples  Baldwin,  Esopus  and 
Ben  Davis  are  most  apt  to  show  russet. 
Perhaps  both  the  former  have  a  large 
infusion  of  russet  blood  and  the  russet- 
ing  is  a  harking  back  under  ancestral 
influences.  If  this  is  the  case  and 
weather  conditions  which  we  are  unable 
to  control  tend  to  the  same  result 
then  further  speculation  as  to  its  pre¬ 
vention  is  useless.  We  eastern  orchard- 
ists  must  either  grin  and  bear  it  or  go 


DRAIN  TILE  FOR  BLANCHING  CELERY.  Fig.  501.  See  Page  1165. 


know  of  a  better  insurance  policy  for 

him.  H.  r.  M. 

Belle  Plaine,  la. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
more  sensible  provision  for  a  boy.  If 
the  orchard  is  cared  for  it  will  give  the 
boy  a  business  superior  to  anything  he 
could  get  with  moderate  investment  in 
town  or  city.  He  will  also  grow  up  with 
the  orchard,  see  it  develop  and  feel  .that 
he  is  a  real  part  of  it. 


A  TALK  ON  RUSSET1NG  APPLES. 

11'.  W.  B.,  Monmouth,  Me. — On  page  10-17 
Is  a  communication  from  I..  B.  Pierce  in  re¬ 
gard  to  russeted  apples  on  unsprayed  trees. 
I  am  much  interested  in  this  question,  apd 
I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  Mr.  Tierce 
would  tell  us  his  experiences,  both  as  to 
russeting  of  fruit  from  spraying,  and  on 
unsprayed  trees.  I  should  like  your  obser¬ 
vations  as  to  the  weather  relations  to  such 
injury  as  you  have  noted,  and  any  other 
information  that  might  be  of  value. 

Ans. — My  observation  is  wider  than 
my  experience  concerning  the  russeting 
of  apples,  but  it  all  goes  to  show  that 
the  season  or  weather  has  much  to  do  with 
it,  and  the.  variety  a  great  deal.  I  have 
about  20  Baldwin  apple  trees,  and  one 
has  more  russeted  fruit  than  the  others. 
This  tree  is  more  fully  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine  than  others,  being  the  southeast 
corner  tree,  and  also  I  suppose  gets 
more  dampness  from  southeast  winds. 
From  what  I  read  I  judge  that  the 
western  people  spray  more  thoroughly 
than  the  average  of  fruit  growers  in 
Ohio  or  Michigan,  yet  if  they  produce 
russeted  apples  they  do  not  send  them 
East.  The  Esopus  as  grown  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  highly  colored  and  free  from 
russet,  yet  my  own  produced  on  trees 
70  years  old  are  almost  as  much  russeted 
as  the  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  which 
is  a  semi-russet,  withering  after  a  while 
like  the  russets.  Age  of  trees  does  not 
seem  to  make  a  difference,  for  I  have  a 
Seek-no-further  70  years  old  which 
often  produces  fairer  fruit  than  those 
half  that  age  which  were  grafted  from 
it.  My  Grimes  russet  a  good  deal  (in 
a  delicate  way)  yet  the  same  variety 
shown  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
at  the  State  Fair  were  entirely  free 
from  russet,  and  there  is  probably  no 
spraying  more  thoroughly  clone  than 
that  at  the  Ohio  Station. 

Cross-pollination  from  russet  apple 
trees  might  possibly  be  charged  with  the 


to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  climatic  con¬ 
dition  are  different.  I  heard  Prof.  W. 
J.  Green  say  four  years  ago  that  tne 
russeting  of  apples  was  not  entirely  the 
result  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux.  At 
the  time  we  were  looking  at  an  orchard 
near  Lake  Erie,  which  was  mostly  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Ben  Davis,  which  had  been 
sprayed  in  various  experiments  by  the 
station  last  Summer.  He  added  that 
there  were  other  causes  probably  yet  to 
be  determined.  If  I  were  making  a 
special  study  of  the  subject  I  should 
start  from  the  standpoint  of  latitude 
and  special  kinds.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  whether  russets  grown  in 
the  extreme  apple  limit,  north,  were 
any  heavier  in  russet  than  at  the  south¬ 
ern  limit,  and  why  apples  grown  in  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  were  less  likely  to 
russet  than  those  grown  around  the 
Great  Lakes.  r„  b.  pierce. 

Ohio. 
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Gives  Breakfast 

Zest  and 

Relish 

Post 

Toasties 

A  sweet,  crisp,  whole¬ 
some  food  made  of  Indian 
Corn,  ready  to  serve  ri 
from  the  box  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

FJavoury 

Delicious 

Economical 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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GALLOWAY 


YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  *n  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it!  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
It  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  end  buy  a 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119.50 


Get  Gateway's 
Biggest  ansi  Best 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Rook  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway ,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Go. 
665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Bock,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  W.U  Machinery  Co, 

129  Hope  St..  Hackcttstown.  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


Goulds 

i~u  i  iii 


if 


solve  the  water  problem  for  the  coun¬ 
try  home.  Easy  to  operate  and  keep 
in  order,  made  of  the  most  durable 
materials  by  workmen  who  have  made 
pumps  and  pumping  a  life  study.  Sixty 
year*  the  standard. 

Send  for  Free  book 

**  Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

and  study  your  case. 

Goulds  make  the  largest  line  of  hand 
and  power  pumps  in  the  world — from 
$3  to  $300.  The  name  “Goulds** 
is  cast  on  every  genuine  Goulds  pump. 

Buy  under  this  name  and  yeu  get  the 
best  tump  made. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 
No.  58  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 


CLARK’S 


a  crop  maker.  Perfect 


DOUBLE  ACTION  CU  LTI 
VATOR  AND  MAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
out,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
centre  draft.  Jointed  pole, 


Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
(r,r  PIlFP  “  Intensive  Cultivation.” 


for  FREE  Booklet, 

CUTAWAY 

839  Main  St., 


HARROW  CO. 
Higganum  Conn. 


Shall  we 
send 
you  a 
Free 
Booklet 
about 

APPLETON  QUALITY 
WOOD  SAWS? 

It  shows  pictures  of  all  our  styles.  Tells 
you  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  l 
the  saw  you  buy,  gives  you  straight  facts—  i 
statements  wlr'eh  we  guarantee  our  saws 
to  back  up.  You  need  the  booklet  to  help 
you  pick  out  exactly  the  saw  you  want 
whether  it  be  for  cord  wood,  poles  or  Jogs. 

You  will  also  be  interested  in  our  portable 
wood  sawing  rig  shown, 

Also  ask  for  our  free  general  catalogue 
about  corn  shellers,  manure  spreaders, 
windmills,  etc.  Send  for  the  catalogue 
now  while  you  think  of  it. 

Appleton  Mf g.  Co. 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


’“THIS  sawing  rig  fills  a  long  felt 

want  for  sawing  large  timber.  to'3" 

It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  market. 
We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  mills. 
Get  our  prices  on  canvas  belting,  they  will  surprise  you. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 
14  State  Street,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK. 


Price  $  1 0  and  Up 

Earn  $10  a  day  and  more,  easily, 
sawing  fire’”o«d.  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  auJ  nceltbors  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

The  Hertzler  &  Zook  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
saw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices— finest 
tested  materials.  Easier  than 
other  saws  to  operate  because 
the  stick  sits  low  and  the 
saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
as  you  start  work.  It  is 
the  only  saw  made,  sell- 
ingat  $10,  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  W  rite  for 
circular  and  save  money. 
Hertzler  $  Zook  Co..  Box  3 

Belleville,  Fa. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 

“  SAWS  DOWN 

TREES 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWINCI  MACH  IRK.  0  CORDS  by  OXE  MAX  In 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No-E30  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  ordei  secures  agency. 

folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  I II . 


Have  Ice  and  Keep  Cool 

IT  COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  AND  IS  A  GREAT 
LUXURY— WHITE  FOR  l’AMPHLET  AE, 

“ HOW  TO  CUT  ICE" 

HUDSON,  N.  Y.  ARLINGTON.  MASS. 
123  NG.  JEFFERSON  STREET.  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  Notes. — Jt  was  (a  strenuous 
week  for  the  Hope  Farmers.  Just  at 
the  point  of  the  last  packing  for  Flor¬ 
ida,  there  came  a  telegram  announcing 
the  sudden  death  of  a  relative  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do 
but  get  South  at  once.  Mother  started 
with  her  big  brood  while  “storm  warn¬ 
ings”  were  flying  up  the  coast.  I  made 
arrangements  to  take  three  more  little 
children  across  the  country  for  the 
Florida  trip.  To  show  what  wonderful 
things  can  be  done  now,  I  give  our  ex¬ 
perience.  I  telegraphed  from  a  town  in 
Alabama  to  the  steamer  at  Charleston, 
for  Mother  to  call  up  a  private  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  long  distance  ’phone.  The 
steamer  crawled  into  Charleston  at  9 
o’clock  at  night,  but  the  ’phone  connec¬ 
tion  was  made  and  the  message  talked 
over  500  miles  away  and  arrangements 
made  for  meeting  in  Jacksonville.  So 
I  started  with  two  more  little  red-heads 
and  one.  yellow-head.  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  passed  as  a  grandfather  before. 
The  boat  toiled  into  Jacksonville  nearly 
a  day  behind.  I  had  just  about  time 
to  deliver  my  precious  packages  and 
hop  aboard  a  north-bound  train,  while 
the  crowd  went  South.  There  was  a 
glittering  frost  all  over  northern  Flor¬ 
ida  that  morning.  The  orange  trees 
may  be  killed  for  all  I  know,  but  there  is 
no  frost  on  the  child  crop  at  least.  We 
shall  see  how  they  come  out. 

The  South. — It  is  not  fair  to  judge 
any  section  from  a  car  window.  The 
railroads  seldom  run  through  the  best 
part  of  a  country.  From  North  Caro¬ 
lina  down  through  Alabama  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  more  truly  “unoccupied” 
than  what  we  hear  so  much  about  in 
New  England.  Some  of  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  light,  while  more  of  it  is  red  and 
apparently  strong.  Here  and  there  were 
fields  of  light  cotton  and  poor  corn.  For 
the  most  part,  the  land  stretched  away 
bare  and  dull.  In  a  ride  of  50  miles  I 
did  not  see  a  dozen  fields  of  Crimson 
clover  or  any  other  clover  crop.  Yet 
here,  if  anywhere,  would  seem  to  be  the 
ideal  place  for  such  things.  The  mild 
Winters  would  permit  clover  or  vetch 
to  make  a  wonderful  growth  during 
Fall  and  Winter.  There  must  be  a  fear¬ 
ful  loss  of  nitrates  from  this  bare  and 
open  soil.  The  cover  crops  would  not 
only  prevent  this,  but  actually  add  more 
nitrogen  per  acre  than  is  found  in  a  ton 
of  such  fertilizer  as  they  seem  to  use. 

I  saw  cotton  crops  unpicked,  with  the 
soil  bare.  Crimson  clover  might  have 
been  growing  there  to  fit  the  soil  for 
another  crop.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
I  can  go  to  Vermont  or  Maine  and  find 
bare  and  neglected  soil,  but  we  should 
have  to  dig  away  the  snow  to  find  it, 
and  the  frost  prevents  loss  from  the  soil. 
The  climate  of  this  southern  country 
gives  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  80  per 
cent,  of  the  fertilizer  bill. 

Improvement.— Some  of  the  Southern 
farmers  realize  the  situation  and  rise 
to  it.  Alabama  is  encouraging  corn  con¬ 
tests  with  good  results.  One  yield  is 
reported  of  142J^  bushels  of  corn  on  an 
acre.  I  understand  this  means  ears,  not 
crib-dry  shelled  corn,  like  that  grown  by 
Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts.  Further, 
to  indicate  how  things  are  working,  I 
find  the  following  in  ?  Birmingham 
paper:  »>—  ' 

In  a  ..closely  contested  debate  the  high 
school  boys  of  Cuba  have  decided  that  the 
J  oil  weevil  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The 
farmers  of  Sumter  County  who  heard  the 
arguments  and  the  affirmative  decision  of 
the  judges  returned  to  their  homes  with  a 
great  deal  more  respect  for  the  alleged  cot¬ 
ton  pest.  The  boll  weevil,  though  he  has 
yet  done  no  material  damage  in  Alabama, 
has  already  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
State.  The  promise  alone  that  he  intends 
to  pay  Alabama  a  visit  in  the  near  future 
has  resulted  in  the  almost  doubling  of  the 
corn  production.  And  this  is  just  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  “showers  of  blessings.” 

I  wish  I  could  have  heard  that  debate. 
Is  it  not  a  singular  thing  that  both  New 
England  and  the  South  expect  to  in¬ 
crease  their  agricultural  power  by  im¬ 
proved  corn  growing?  As  for  advising 
a  Northern  man  of  middle  years  to  come 
and  settle  on  this  flat,  red  soil,  I  should 
hesitate  to  do  so.  I  think  the  land  is  a 
great  bargain,  and  with  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  (lime,  legumes  and  drainage), 
it  could  be  made  very  productive.  I 
think,  however,  it  would  be  a  homesick 
place  for  Northern  settlers  unless  they 
come  in  groups.  Coming  up  through 
Florida,  I  saw  a  dismal-looking  place 
with  stumps  and  swamp,  marked  off  for  a 
city.  Weatherbeaten  signs  marked 
“Broadway,”  “10th  street,”  “Forest 
Boulevard,”  etc.,  stuck  up  in  the  wind. 
It  was  almost  the  most  forsaken  place 
I  have  seen  lately,  and  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  some  poor  dupes  have  paid  their 
sweat-stained  money  for  lots  in  this 
“city.” 


Southern  Live  Stock. — A  Northern 
man  who  has  just  located  in  a  Southern 
town  asks  these  questions : 

1  find  the  greatest  trouble  here  is  that 
the  soil  is  humus-robbed  and  that  the  main 
factor  in  rejuvenating  the  land  will  be  to 
return  the  humus  and  at  the  same  time,  of 
course  proper  fertilizing.  One  thing  that 
I  cannot  understand  is  this,  why  the 
farmers  do  not  feed  cotton-seed  meal  and 
then  return  the  manure  to  the  land  instead 
of  applying  cotton-seed  meal  direct.  Am 
I  correct  when  I  state  that  cotton-seed 
meal  loses  no  fertilizing  value  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  manure 
after  it  has  been  fed?  If  that  is  the  case, 
the  flesh  that  the  steers  of  course  would 
take  on  would  be  practically  clear  gain. 
Can  you  tell  me  why  no  stock  is  kept  here, 
especially  in  the  dairy  line?  Milk  here 
retails  for  10  cents  a  quart,  and  if  you  ask 
the  milkman  for  cream,  he  will  tell  you 
that  he  will  try  to  save  a  half  cup  for  you 
week  after  next.  I  think  the  possibilities 
here  for  agricultural  development  are 
greater  than  any  place  I  know  of. 

That  is  right  about  the  humus.  Cover 
crops  would  do  it.  As  for  the  live  stock, 
I  have  asked  a  number  of  Southern 
farmers  about  it.  Here  is  a  synopsis  of 
what  they  say : 

1.  Negro  labor  is  generally  brutal  and 
harsh  with  stock.  Many  of  them  would 
ruin  a  herd  of  fine  cows  unless  they 
were  constantly  watched.  This  is 
largely  why  mules  rather  than  horses 
are  provided  for  field  hands.  The  cattle 
tick  is  death  to  fine  imported  cattle  and 
can  only  be  fought  by  community  ac¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  cost  of  sanitary  stables  is  con¬ 
siderable  and  at  present  the  cost  of  feed 
is  high,  though  the  South  is  an  ideal 
place  for  growing  it.  If  the  manure 
from  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  were  well 
saved  about  three-quarters  the  plant  food 
would  be  recovered,  but  it  is  seldom 
properly  handled. 

3.  Cotton  is  a  cash  crop  which  far¬ 
mers  and  field  hands  all  understand. 
Under  the  prevailing  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  South,  cash  must  be  the  basis 
of  settlement,  therefore,  cotton  is  like 
currency. 

4.  The  railroads  naturally  favor  cotton 
growing,  which  gives  them  outgoing 
freight  in  cotton  and  incoming  business 
in  hauling  fertilizers,  hay,  meat  and 
other  things  which  the  South  ought  to 
produce  and  would  produce  with  more 
live  stock  and  diversified  farming. 

5.  The  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  never  made  a  campaign  for 
stock  farming  or  green  manuring  as  the 
very  things  which  the  South  needs  most. 
They  teach  the  use  of  more  fertilizers 
when  the  soil  of  the  South  needs  lime 
and  humus.  Some  of  these  institutions 
are  partly  supported  by  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  State  sales  of  fertilizer 
tags. 

There  you  have  the  chief  reasons 
given  me  for  the  neglect  of  live  stock 
and  green  manuring,  except  by  a  few 
strong  men.  Habit  and  education  com¬ 
bine  with  transportation  to  keep  the 
Southern  farmer  out  of  independence. 
What  a  noble  chance  some  Southern 
man  would  have  to  fight  this  like  they 
fight  for  parcels  post,  and  put  in  the 
licks  just  where  they  would  be  felt! 
Let  some  institution  take  strips  of  land 
along  these  railroads  and  develop  them 
with  Alfalfa,  clover,  cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans.  In  a  few  years  they  would  be 
wonders,  as  compared  with  the  present 
barren  land.  Then  put  up  big  painted 
signs  telling  the  story  in  large  letters. 
Such  signs  might  well  take  the  place  of 
pills  or  corsets  or  face  powders.  The 
thousands  who  pass  through  on  the 
trains  would  see  and  be  interested  at 
once.  Who  is  the  Moses  to  touch  this 
red  soil  and  let  the  people  pass  out  of 
bondage?  H.  w.  c. 
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is  the  only  ready  roofing  manu¬ 
factured  that  is  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof. 


Made  of  a  combination  of  Asbes¬ 
tos  (stone)  fibre  and  genuine  T rin- 
idad  Lake  Asphalt.  This  roofing 
is  proof  against  every  destructive 
element. 


It  is  simple  to  lay  and  never  re¬ 
quires  painting,  graveling  or  re¬ 
pairs.  Used  on  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ings — everywhere. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for 
Sample  and  Booklet  F .  48 
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DO  NOT  DELAY!  Order  Your  Potash  Now 

Every  spring  there  is  less  potash  in  your  local  market  than  the  farmer  needs 
and  wants  to  buy.  1  here  is  a  reason  for  this.  You  expect  to  order  potash  with 
the  other  fertilizers,  forgetting  that  potash  must  come  some  four  thousand' 
miles.  This  takes  time. 

Those  who  want  to  insure  arrival  in  time,  place  their  orders  as  early  as 
October  to  permit  shipment  before  the  German  rivers  are  frozen.  Late  orders  are 
subject  to  more  risks  and  delays. 

Arrange  for  your  dealer  to  place  his  order  now  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a 
supply.  If  he  does  not  handle  it  write  us  for  prices  direct  from  the  mines  to  you. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  longer  you  have  used  phosphate  the  greater  is  the 
present  potash  need  and  profit. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

7  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


IT  BREAKS  YOUR  BACK 

to  pump  water,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  cut  wood,  etc., 
after  working  hard  all  day. 

Q(?n  fi/1  /£==?  00  A  E  R 

COOLED 

will  do  it  for  you 

QUICKER --EASIER  —  BETTER  —  CHEAPER 

Let  us  Tell  you  how.  Ask  for  our  Catalog  5. 

140  Vfi'HIw  Way  Motor  Company  ho 
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si  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Uox  (30,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


,r  JlOKKItTSON’W  <11  AIN 
L  HANOI  NO  STANCHIONS 

;  I  “I  have  used  them  for  moro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  sat  la- 
faction  in  every  wa.v,M  writes 
Justus  II.  Cooley,  M.D..  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  If.  ttOBEKTSOX 
Wash.  St.,  Forest vl lie.  Conn. 


Higher  Cost  of  Living 
Does  not  Include  Fence 


Ten  years  ago  it 
took  2  bushels  of  corn 
to  buy  1  rod  of  fence.  To¬ 
day  1  bushel  of  corn  will  buy  2 
rods  of  better  fence. 


Price  Low— Quality  Better  Than  Ever 


Within  ten  years  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  have  greatly  advanced  in 
market  value  while  the  price  of 
woven  wire  fence  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  These  are  the  reasons: 
Newer  and  improved  methods 
of  digging  the  ore,  shipping  to 
the  furnaces,  melting  into  steel 
and  making  into  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  force.  Ten  years 
ago  operations  were  on  a  small 
scale.  Today  the  plan  of  oper¬ 
ation  is  vast.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  is  able  to  deliver  the  fin¬ 
ished  goods  quickly,  of  better 
quality  and  at  a  lower  price. 


American  fence  is  made  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  It  is  a  thorough¬ 
ly  galvanized  square  mesh  fence 
of  weight,  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility.  Large  wires  are  used 
and  the  whole  fabric  is  woven 
together  with  the  American 
hinged  joint  (patented) — the 
most  substantial  and  flexible 
union  possible.  Both  wires  are 
positively  locked  and  firmly  held 
against  side  slip  and  yet  are  free 
to  act  like  a  hinge  in  yielding 
to  pressure,  returning  quickly 
to  place  without  bending  or 
injuring  the  metal. 


F  VPfVurnPfP  Stocks  of  American  Fence  are  carried  in  every  place 
°  “'Cl  y  W1ICI  G  Where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  The  Fence  is  shipped 
to  these  points  in  carload  lots,  thereby  securing  the  cheapest  transportation,  and  the  saving  in 
freight  thus  made  enables  it  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  prices.  Look  for  the  American  Fence  dealer 
and  get  the  substantial  advantages  he  is  enabled  to  offer.  He  is  there  to  serve  the  purchaser  in 
person,  offer  the  variety  of  selection  and  save  the  buyer  money  in  many  ways. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

Send  for  copy  of  '* American  Fence  News,”  profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
showing  how  fence  may  be  employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a  farm.  Furnished  free  upon  application. 
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Ruralisms 


VEGETABLE  NOTES. 

Having  increased  the  number  of  our 
poultry  it  was  decided  to  provide  some 
green  feed  for  them  during  Winter  in 
the  shape  of  turnips  and  cabbage.  The 
time  was  propitious  for  turnips,  being 
well  along  in  August,  but  too  late  for 
cabbage.  Still  we  thought  we  might  get 
a  fair  crop  of  leaves  and  so  sent  for 
1,000  plants,  cost  $1,  and  express  a  modest 
75  cents.  It  was  hot  and  dry,  but  a  rain 
in  August  is  too  uncertain  a  quantity 
to  wait  on,  so  we  went  ahead  with  little 
real  hope  of  returns  worth  considering. 
It  was  August  15  when  we  set  the  plants 
on  top  of  an  old  strawberry  patch.  The 
soil  was  so  loose  as  to  add  another  ser¬ 
ious  adverse  factor.  We  went  quite 
slowly,  stretching  a  line  and  setting  by 
the  spade  method,  a  boy  inserting  the 
plants  and  I  tramping.  Knowing  that 
loose  soil  was  capable  of  destroying  all, 
I  used  my  heel  around  every  plant,  and 
filled  the  hollow  with  loose  soil  as  a 
mulch.  Although  the  dry  weather  con¬ 
tinued  for  quite  a  while,  I  was  delighted 
to  observe  that  the  plants  were  standing 
up  right  gallantly  and  apparently  receiv¬ 
ing  ample  moisture  that  ascended 
through  the  compacted  soil.  Of  course 
a  percentage  died,  but  the  rest  grew  fast 
and  headed  fairly  well.  The  worms 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  destroy  them, 
and  did  damage  them  quite  a  little,  rid¬ 
dling  the  leaves  into  shreds,  but  I  felt 
that  a  compressed  air  sprayer  loaded 
with  Paris  green  would  prove  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  it  did.  Three  applica¬ 
tions,  however,  were  required,  but  they 
did  the  work  effectively  and  by  that 
time  it  was  too  cold  for  the  egg-laying 
butterflies  to  go  on  breeding.  The  cab¬ 
bage  were  let  stand  till  November  with 
only  a  moderate  frost  or  two.  Then 
we  decided  that  it  was  hazardous  to  leave 
them  longer.  The  heads  were  not  as 
large  and  solid  as  thev  would  have 
been  with  more  time  to  develop,  but 
we  found  that  they  sold  readily  at 
two  cents  a  pound,  especially  in  company 
with  some  green  tomatoes.  In  all  we 
sold  about  $20  worth,  after  pitting  away 
all  we  wanted  for  the  poultry  and  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  now  cooking  the  leaves 
left  after  the  heads  were  cut  away,  and 
the  plants  that  failed  to  head,  to  mix 
in  a  warm  mash  for  poultry,  and  there 
is  a  good  wagonload  of  this  stuff. 

On  two  rows  of  this  cabbage  I  applied 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  at  harvest  time  could 
distinguish  no  difference.  Knowing  the 
soil  was  already  rich  in  nitrogen,  I  was 
not  surprised  at  this.  Green  tomatoes 
laid  away  in  a  basement  store  room  are 
ripening  up  slowly  and  affording  the 
table  a  full  supply.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
to  have  them  at  Christmas.  Turnips 
we  pit  outside  and  find  them  of  more 
value  than  their  market  price  would  in¬ 
dicate.  This  year  their  price  soared,  like 
all  others,  and  reached  70  cents  per 
bushel.  Turnips  are  very  profitable  at 
25  cents,  for  an  acre  will  produce  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  bushels,  even  by  the  care¬ 
less  broadcast  method  commonly  prac¬ 
ticed.  We  find  the  cows  like  both  the 
tops  and  the  roots,  and  that  cooked  they 
form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  poultry 
mash  as  well  as  to  the  pig  rations.  I 
esteem  their  appetizing  and  regulating 
properties  more  highly  than  their  nutri¬ 
tive  ones.  Then  their  sowing  season  is 
so  late  that  early  crops  are  out  of  the  < 
way,  and  there  is  always  room  for  them, 
and  surely  no  crop  cheaper  in  cost  of 
production  can  be  thought  of. 

In  Colorado  last  Summer  I  found  an 
orchard  where  vegetables  were  being 
grown  between  the  tree  rows.  This  was 
unusual,  though  it  was  quite  common  to 
find  small  fruits  there.  To  supply  the 
extra  fertility  required  for  heavily  laden 
trees  combined  with  truck  plants,  manure 
was  hauled  from  livery  stables  and  dair¬ 
ies  and  applied  in  large  quantities.  Here 
I  saw  the  tallest  celery  in  my  experi¬ 
ence.  To  bleach  it  the  odd  cover  of 
drain  tiling  had  been  resorted  to.  Six- 
inch  tiles  were  slipped  over  the  plants, 
covering  them  for  two  feet.  Then  above 
the  tile  there  was  another  covering  of 
paper  and  above  the  paper  the  leaves 
still  projected  six  or  more  inches,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  length  of  near  if  not  quite 
four  feet.  The  empty  tiles  shown  in  pic¬ 
ture,  Fig.  501,  page  1163,  have  had  their 
plants  gathered.  In  general  the  field- 
grown  celery  was  bleached  by  means  of 


paper  wrappers,  which  seem  universally 
preferred  to  earth  or  boards. 

An  area  of  sandy  soil  in  southeast  Mis¬ 
souri  has  been  devoted  to  watermelons 
and  the  industry  has  grown  to  huge  pro¬ 
portions.  Thousands  of  carloads  are  an¬ 
nually  shipped,  and  of  late  years  musk- 
melons  have  been  added.  These  latter 
do  not  compare  with  the  Colorado 
melons  in  sweetness,  but  their  earliness 
makes  them  acceptable.  Some  form  of 
the  melon  blight  or  wilt  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  that  district  in  a  fitful  way,  but  does 
not  grow  into  the  scourge  that  one  would 
expect.  From  first  thinking  it  was  the 
work  of  insects,  growers  have  found  that 
rotating  crops  hold  it  fairly  well  in 
check. 

Near  my  own  home  a  truck  grower 
has  found  it  easy  work  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  these  carelessly-grown  sandy 
soil  melons  by  raising  only  those  of  the 
highest  quality.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
sold  several  thousands  to  the  stores  at  a 
price  that  netted  him  about  five  cents 
each,  while  the  sandy  land  melons 
brought  only  half  that  at  retail.  What 
they  netted  their  growers  I  did  not  learn. 
Rocky  Fords  sold  here  late  in  the  season 
at  three  for  a  quarter,  10  cents  straight 
and  lastly  at  15  cents  apiece. 

Floods  and  droughts  elbowed  each 
other  over  the  Central  States  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Here  there  was  a  rainy  season  of 
seven  weeks,  which  made  the  weeds  mas¬ 
ters  of  gardens  and  small  fruit  fields. 
On  low  lands  potatoes  rotted  worse  than 
1  ever  saw  them.  On  such  land  I 
planted  one  pound  each  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Uncle  Sam,  Early  Russet, 
Bovee,  and  Irish  Cobbler.  I  expected 
to  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  yield 
of  these  varieties,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  all  produced  about  the  same 
quantity,  about  45  pounds..  Had  there 
been  no  rot,  the  results  might  have  been 
■  different,  since  some  probably  lost  more 
by  rot  than  others.  All  these  potatoes 
were  of  good  quality.  I  shall  continue 
this  comparison  another  year  to  discover 
whether  the  Early  Ohio,  which  is  the 
favorite  here,  is  inferior  to  some  of 
these  newer  sorts.  They  certainly  out- 
yielded  it  this  time,  but  I  have  seen  the 
Ohio  make  400  bushels  per  acre  on  this 
same  land.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Fertilizer  for  Strawberries. 

At  what  times  shall  I  apply  fertilizer  to 
my  strawberry  plants?  How  Is  it  applied, 
just  scattered  along  the  rows  and  left  for 
the  rain  to  wash  in?  V  f.  s.  m. 

We  use  most  of  the  fertilizer  at  time  of 
setting  the  plants,  using  a  mixture  higli  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Then  if  the 
plants  are  mulched  with  manure  they  will 
not  need  more  in  the  Spring.  After  fruit¬ 
ing  if  they  are  to  be  kept  another  year  we 
use  more  fertilizer,  as  the  fruit  buds  are 
formed  in  late  Summer  and  early  Fall. 


EAGER  TO  WORK 

Health  Regained  by  Right  Food. 


The  average  healthy  man  or  woman  is 
usually  eager  to  be  busy  at  some  useful 
task  or  employment. 

But  let  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  get 
hold  of  one,  and  all  endeavor  becomes  a 
burden. 

“A  year  ago,  after  recovering  from  an 
operation,”  writes  a  Michigan  lady,  “my 
stomach  and  nerves  began  to  give  me 
much  trouble. 

“At  times  my  appetite  was  voracious, 
but  when  indulged,  indigestion  followed. 
Other  times  I  had  no  appetite  whatever, 
The  food  I  took  did  not  nourish  me  and 
1  grew  weaker  than  ever. 

“I  lost  interest  in  everything  and 
wanted  to  be  alone.  I  had  always  had 
good  nerves,  but  now  the  merest  trifle 
would  upset  me  and  bring  on  a  violent 
headache.  Walking  across  the  room  was 
an  effort  and  prescribed  exercise  was  out 
of  the  question. 

"1  had  seen  Grape-Nuts  advertised, 
but  did  not  believe  what  I  read  at  the 
time.  At  last  when  it  seemed  as  if  I  was 
literally  starving,  I  began  to  eat  Grape- 
Nuts. 

“I  had  not  been  able  to  work  for  a 
year,  but  now  after  two  months  on 
Grape-Nuts  I  am  eager  to  be  at  work 
again.  My  stomach  gives  me  no  trouble 
now,  my  nerves  are  steady  as  ever,  and 
interest  in  life  and  ambition  have  come 
back  with  the  return  to  health.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


RAY-  LEADER 

Gasoline 


Pressure  Machine 

Has  3/4Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine 
an4  Hopper  Jacket  lor  Cooling. 

It  supplies  xo  nozzles  at  a  pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with¬ 
out  overtaxing  the  engine. 

A  Complete  Spraying  Rig 

and'lt  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  yonr  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 
grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  churn,  and 
is  safe,  simple  and  aatistactory. 

Also  2-IIorae-l’ower  Klgs  with  Triplex  Pump# 
—We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  barrel. 
Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  Sprayers  with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  AntomaUc  Strain¬ 
er  Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREK. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

2  1  lth  St.,  Elmira  N.Y. 

General  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.. 

K«ns*s  Cut,  Mo..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  P.  ROTH  WELLS  CO.,  Martinsburg.  W.  V«. 
BRACKETT-SH AW  S  LUNT  CO..  Bostor.  Mass. 


The  HAND  SPRAMOTORS 


No. 

I  and  2 

with  horse-drawn  cart,  can  be  used  for  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards :  row  crops  or  weed 
spraying.  As  shown,  it  is  arranged  for 
row  crops  and  weeds,  but  all  attachments 
are  interchangeable.  Has  Steel  Axle,  52  in. 
wheel  of  best  hardwood,  adjustable  width 
of  track  and  rows,  all  brass  Spramotor, 
with  brass  ball  valves,  mechanical  agita- 
x  tor,  compensating  plunger.  All  of 

J  the  highest  grade  throughout,  for 
one  horse  only. 

Price,  $47.00  to  $54.00. 

VV  rite  for  free  treatise. 

2  Gold  Medals  National  Horticultural  CODgress. 

HEAHD,  1326  Erie  St.,  Buffalo,  1ST.  Y. 


IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU 


if  you  have  not  gotten  complete  control  of  the  dread 

San  Joso  Scale. 

WE  KNOW  THAT  PRATT’S 


“SCALECIDE” 


will  do  it  more  effeetivel 
PRICES In  barrels  and  hall 


ly  than  Lime-Sulphnr,  for  less  money  and  less  labor— five  years  of  proofs. 
IT  parrels,  50c.  per  gallon ;  10  gallon  cans,  §0.00 ;  5  gallon  cans,  §3.25;  1  gallon  cans,  $1.00. 
Send  for  Booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance.” 

If  yon  want  cheap  oils,  our  “  CARBOLKINE  ”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


1911  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 

IO  Years  of  Success 


FRIEND  FRUIT  GROWER :  Uncle  Sam  says 
you  must  spray.  Users  of  the  Deyo  are  relieved 
from  experimenting.  After  ten  years  of  service  the 
Deyo  is  still  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  our  reference,  ask  the  user.  We  sell 
direct  to  you.  Deyo  pays  all  freights  to  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  shipping  points.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

DFY0-MACEY  ENGINE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No.  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  all  Pesls  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor  ;  better 
foliage  ;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  AH'’  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

V2  Bbls.,  200  lbs . 05 B  “ 

100  lbs . 06 

50  lbs . 06K  “ 

25  lbs . . . 08  " 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  York 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  at  »1CM 

JOHN  .1.  I’OTTEK,  14 Mill  St..  Binghamton.  X.  Y. 

WANTFfl  agents  to  sell  farmers'  account  book. 

it  h II  t  lu  Easy  to  sell.  Rig  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address.  L.  I/.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  hid. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump- earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
|  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
[  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  largz  scaie. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

/'SAN  JOSE  SCALER 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINOS 

^Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring  i 
V  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  f 
■  bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  I 

JUmrvej  Spring  Co.,  St.,  Kaclno,  WU. 


GUARANTEED 


Martin  Fertilizers 

again,  in  1910,  far  exceed  expectations  in  sales  and 
crop  results.  Farmers  for  2(1  or  more  years  using 
fertilizers  say  they  never  had  as  good  crops  as  with 
Martin's;  oats  over  00  bu.,  wheat  over  30  bu.  per 
acre  with  but  150  pounds.  Agents  are  selling  more 
MARTIN  PURE  ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS  easier  and  in 
less  time  than  any  they  ever  sold.  Raw  materials 
used  are  of  the  best  and  chiefly  from  our  own  7  large 
abattoirs  and  stockyards.  We  want  active,  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  at  once.  Farmers  who  have  spare 
time  during  the  winter  can  add  to  their  incomes. 
Write  NOW.  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg'.,  Pittsburg',  Pa. 


SPRAY 


YOUR  TREES 

NOW  WITH 


BOWKER’S  LIME-SULPHUR 


Kills  San  Jose  and  other  Scale  Insects.  Also  Mosses.  It  Cleans  Up  and  Livens  Up  the  Tree. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers.  Manufactured  by  BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established,  1850. 

PoUlihed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to 
8s.  6a.,  or  8hj  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  SO  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timi 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  onreolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Wo  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  betweon  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

a 

I  believe  that  the  reason  with  most  boys  who  get  into 
trouble  is  because  they  do  not  have  anything  normal  upon 
which  to  expend  their  energy  and  interest.  This  boy  of 
mine  will  never  take  kindly  to  indoor  work,  I  can  see  that 
already,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  apples.  IIo  asks  for  an 
apple  the  first  thing  every  morning. 

That  is  written  by  the  man,  who,  on  page  1163,  tells 
how  he  will  plant  an  apple  orchard  for  the  little  boy. 
He  could  hardly  do  a  better  tiling  for  the  child,  and 
he  talks  gospel  truth  when  he  says  that  idleness  leads 
most  boys  into  trouble  and  mischief.  Think  of  a  boy 
starting  apple  eating  early  in  life  and  early  in  the 
morning,  and  growing  up  with  an  apple  orchard ! 
He  ought  to  be  a  President  some  day,  with  such  a 
start  as  that! 

* 

1  think  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  take  up  at  the  in¬ 
stitutes  this  Winter  the  question  of  raising  good  heavy 
horses  in  New  York  State.  A  good  many  dairy  farmers  arc 
milking  more  cows  than  they  ought  to,  and  they  might  well 
ent  down  the  dairy  a  little  and  raise  a  few  good  colts,  and 
thus  save  paying  $500  or  $000  for  a  team,  and  even  if 
they  did  not  need  to  keep  the  colts  the  money  would  be 
quite  as  good  as  if  it  were  made  by  pulling  teats. 

J.  G.  M. 

That’s  a  good  subject.  There  is  no  fair  reason  on 
earth  why  New  York  should  not  produce  fine  horses. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  best.  The  army  and 
the  police  departments  in  the  large  cities  demand  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  horses  and  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
them.  By  all  means  talk  horse — good  horse.  That’s 
horse  sense. 

* 

The  cow  ration  you  gave  me  last  Winter  gave  such  good 
results  that  I  come  again  for  information,  as  I  have 
different  feeds  this  Winter. 

That  is  what  a  Pennsylvania  reader  writes  us.  Now 
that  the  Winter  season  has  come  we  take  up  the 
study  of  cattle  feeding  once  more.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  we  can  tell  a  man  just  exactly  what  is  best  for 
his  cows.  That  will  depend  on  the  cows,  the  man  and 
the  food.  The  latter  can  be  analyzed  and  thus  put  on 
something  of  a  definite  basis,  but  the  cow  and  the  man 
are  different.  We  shall  try  to  suggest  fair  rations 
for  farm  animals.  Tell  us  what  you  have  of  home¬ 
grown  food  and  we  will  help  you  buy  the  “balance.” 
As  usual  people  come  forward  asking  what  is  meant 
by  a  “balanced  ration.”  In  “The  Business  Hen”  Prof. 
F.  H.  Stoneburn  has  given  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive,  brief  statements  about  this  that  we  have 
ever  read.  While  he  discusses  the  subject  from  the 
poultry-feeding  standpoint,  the  principle  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  all  who  feed  animals. 

* 

If  the  Republican  party  has  been  chastened  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  recent  events,  or  if  the  new  Congress 
has  a  drop  of  red  blood  in  its  veins,  we  shall  get  the 
parcels  post  as  a  token  of  triumphant  insurgency  and  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  hereafter.  This  is  the  least 
that  can  be  asked  of  a  government  making  a 
slightest  pretense  to  put  down  special  privilege  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  general  welfare. — Syracuse  Journal. 

There  you  have  a  barrel  of  wisdom  is  tabloid  form. 
If  the  Republican  Congressmen  had  shown  the  most 
ordinary  intelligence  regarding  the  feeling  about  par¬ 
cels  post,  they  never  would  have  lost  Congress.  The 
people  were  prepared  to  forgive  many  things,  but  when 
grown-up  men  acted  like  simple  children  and  fell  back 
upon  that  insane  expression  of  “careful  consideration” 
the  end  came  for  them.  Our  endeavor  is  to  make 
this  fact  so  clear  and  rub  it  in  so  hard  that  every 
public  man  in  America  will  realize  tht  he  must  support 
parcels  post  or  carry  on  his  body  the  brand  of  special 
privilege.  President  Taft  now  realizes  the  situation. 
On  the  next  page  is  printed  what  he  says  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress.  This  is  not  all  we  want,  but  it  is 


a  beginning.  Give  us  a  chance  at  this  and  the  people 
will  prove  every  argument  we  have  advanced.  We 
regard  this  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  long 
fight  We  honestly  believe  that  if  the  farm  papers  had 
all  come  into  the  battle  with  us  last  Spring  Congress 
would  have  acted  then. 

* 

The  more  I  see  of  political  life,  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  power  of  a  postage  stamp  judiciously  applied, 
and  I  got  my  first  ideas  along  that  line  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Hope  you  will  keep  us  going  with  such  valuable  educa¬ 
tional  work. 

That  is  from  a  man  who  has  licked  many  a  stamp 
for  farming.  The  more  he  licked  the  more  he  learned 
that  the  politicians  are  good  judges  of  human  nature. 
They  know  where  there  is  nothing  but  froth  on  the 
stamp.  You  cannot  fool  them  with  “resolutions”  or 
timid  letters  which  show  a  man  standing  hat  in  hand 
like  a  beggar.  Nor  can  you  fool  them  long  with  a 
bluff  or  fierce  abuse,  for  they  know  that  a  barking 
dog  cannot  bite  and  bark  at  the  same  time.  What 
gets  them  is  the  plain  cold  statement  of  facts  from  a 
man  who  knows  his  rights  and  who  controls  his  own 
vote.  There  is  not  a  politician  in  the  land  who  will 
ignore  such  a  letter,  or  deny  the  power  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Let  no  man  feel  that  he  is  too  small  to  make 
his  influence  felt.  There  are  at  least  50  Congress¬ 
men  who  might  have  saved  themselves  if  they  had 
realized  three  months  ago  what  they  now  know  about 
this  postage  stamp  vote. 

* 

The  one  unforgivable  sin  in  religious  life  is  being  in 
earnest.  Every  other  shortcoming  is  reckoned  venai  by 
the  side  of  the  cardinal  transgression  of  being  in  earnest. 
Every  intellectual  hqresy,  every  moral  lapse  can  hope  for 
pardon,  but  let  him  not  sue  for  merry  who  has  committed 
the  crime  of  being  in  earnest  in  a  world  in  which  forms 
and  shams  and  words  and  names  and  terms  count  for 
everything. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  a  Jewish  rabbi,  Stephen 
S.  Wise.  He  might  well  have  broadened  his  state¬ 
ment  to  include  political,  social  and  industrial  life.  If 
any  man  wants  proof  let  him  try  the  experiment  of 
being  openly  and  sincerely  in  earnest  for  high  ideals  in 
his  relations  to  other  men.  Start  right  out  and  try  it 
in  your  own  town.  You  know  what  is  wrong  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  public  affairs.  Pull  off  your  coat  and  sail 
right  in  to  state  the  truth  and  pull  down  the  evils. 
You  know  much  of  the  shams  and  folly  of  social  life. 
Plunge  in  and  state  them  as  earnestly  as  did  the  old 
prophets.  In  brief,  get  right  out  and  live  in  your  own 
life  the  real  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  see  where 
the  earnest  man  comes  out !  A  brief  season  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  the  Jewish  rabbi  knows  what  is  coming 
to  the  earnest  man.  Then  you  will  ask  why  this  is  so. 
We  can  tell  you  that  There  are  not  enough  earnest 
men.  Many  of  them  try,  but  become  discouraged  and 
sit  down  and  wait  for  others  to  endure.  It  is  hard 
ior  some  people  to  be  called  a  “crank”  when  it  has 
ever  been  true  that  the  world  is  moved  by  cranks. 
You  cannot  expect  to  reform  the  world  in  a  bunch. 
You  must  take  it  by  units,  and  the  unit  over  which 
you  have  control  is  yourself.  Those  who  would  like 
to  be  in  earnest  are  in  the  majority.  The  world  will 
follow  them  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  together  and 
endure. 

* 

A  young  farmer  in  Vermont  has  been  working  his 
way  along  with  tile  drainage.  Inclined  to  be  cautious, 
he  went  slowly,  used  tile  as  he  could  afford  it,  and 
watched  results.  The  soil  responded  so  quickly  and 
well  that  he  now  plans  to  use  at  least  100,000  tile,  buy 
a  machine  and  develop  an  entire  farm  This  is  on  an 
old  farm  in  New  England  with  soil  much  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  now  standing  idle.  When  we  tell  him 
be  must  have  nerve  to  think  of  such  a  scheme  he 
makes  this  characteristic  reply: 

You  say  I  must  have  nerve  to  think  of  putting  in 
100,000  tile,  hut  how  can  1  help  having  it  when  the  land 
has  more  than  justified  all  the  faith  I  have  ever  put  into 
it?  In  fact  it  puts  me  to  shame  for  not  having  had  more. 

This  man  has  just  bought  90  acres  of  land  which 
has  been  “rented  and  skinned”  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  cost  about  $40  per  acre.  It  will  cost  about 
$50  to  drain,  and  will  then  be  worth  at  least  $200  in 
productive  power.  Not  one  business  man  in  20  could 
take  $200  and  make  it  earn  larger  or  steadier  divi¬ 
dends  than  this  farmer  will  earn  from  bis  acre  of 
land.  For  this  man  in  “cold  Vermont”  sold  from  24 
acres  about  $4,000  worth  of  farm  produce !  We  tell 
these  true  stories  now  and  then  to  show  what  can  be 
done  on  old  land  if  the  farmer  knows  how  to  do  it 
and  can,  like  our  Vermont  friend,  have  the  faith  to 
invest  his  earnings  right  in  his  own  farm.  One  great 
trouble  with  some  farmers  is  that  they  give  their  farm 
a  double  skinning.  They  get  all  they  can  out  of  it 
md  put  nothing  back,  and  then  take  what  little  money 
they  make  away  from  the  farm  for  investment.  Every 
man  should  have  faith  enough  in  his  farm  to  give  it 
the  title  of  LL.D.  This  title  applied  to  a  man  may  be 
less  appropriate  than  a  sore  thumb.  To  a  farm  it 
means  Lime,  Legumes  and  Drainage,  and  there  is  now 
no  stronger  title  to  be  given  to  old  land. 


We  have  said  that  the  Democratic  part)'  in  New  York 
will  meet  its  first  great  test  in  the  selection  of  a  new 
Senator.  In  New  Jersey  there  will  be  an  even  stronger 
test.  A  primary  election  was  held  at  which  voters 
gave  an  expression  of  their  choice  for  United  States 
Senator.  There  was  nothing  legally  binding  about  this 
election,  but  it  was  considered  a  fair  and  honorable 
test  of  the  primary  system  of  selecting  candidates.  A 
fair  vote  was  cast  and  James  E.  Martine  received  a 
majority  over  the  other  Democratic  candidate.  It  is 
doubtful  if,  at  that  time,  the  Democrats  expected  to 
control  the  Legislature.  When  it  was  found  that  they 
had  swept  the  State  politicians  who  ignored  the  pri¬ 
mary  started  in  to  defeat  Mr.  Martine  by  working  upon 
the  Legislature.  Without  discussing  the  quality  and 
strength  of  the  men  except  to  say  that  Mr.  Martine 
is  fully  competent  to  serve  as  Senator,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Democratic  party  of  New  Jersey  cannot  afford 
to  make  such  a  blunder  as  it  would  be  to  ignore  the 
results  of  that  primary.  Such  popular  expressions  of 
choice  of  candidates  are  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
common  people.  There  is  no  other  way  for  them  to 
get  rid  of  such  leeches  or  incompetents  as  John  Kean 
or  other  corporation  tools.  They  should  insist  upon 
the  principle  of  primary  nomination  and  never  sur¬ 
render  a  single  item  of  it.  Demand  the  election  of  Mr. 
Martine.  The  result  will  be  a  stronger  primary  elec¬ 
tion  law  and  a  principle  of  popular  nominations  which 
cannot  be  broken  down. 

* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  bulletins 
issued  of  late  years  is  the  one  on  “Experiments  in 
Blueberry  Culture,”  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Coville.  These  ex¬ 
periments  not  only  show  how  we  may  add  another 
fruit  to  our  cultivated  garden  list,  but  it  points  out  a 
new  theory  of  how  certain  plants  are  nourished.  Much 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  use  of  lime.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  such  crops  as  clover.  Alfalfa, 
beans  and  others  which  have  the  ability  to  obtain  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air  through  bacteria  must  have  an  alka¬ 
line  soil  in  order  to  thrive.  An  acid  soil  is  death  to 
them,  or  rather  to  the  bacteria  which  work  on  their 
roots.  This  idea  has  been  presented  so  often  that 
most  people  have  concluded  that  all  plants  need  lime 
and  an  alkaline  soil.  We  know  that  this  is  not  so 
with  the  cranberry  and  strawberry.  Prof.  Coville  found 
that  the  blueberry  always  fails  when  the  soil  is  alka¬ 
line.  It  can  only  thrive  in  a  sour  soil  where  most 
other  plants  fail.  For  instance,  it  grows  well  in 
peaty  or  swamp  soil  which  contains  acids  which  poison 
most  plants.  How  can  the  blueberry  obtain  nitrogen 
and  live  in  such  places?  It  is  found  that  nature  has 
provided  both  protection  from  the  poisonous  acids  and 
power  to  obtain  nitrogen  through  a  fungus.  The  blue¬ 
berry  plant  has  no  root  hairs,  and  therefore  cannot 
absorb  soil  moisture  rapidly  and  thus  take  up  too  much 
of  the  poisonous  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  some¬ 
what  like  a  desert  plant  in  transpiring  or  giving  off 
moisture,  so  that  the  small  amount  of  moisture  it 
takes  up  is  sufficient  for  its  needs.  Some  of  the  bog 
plants  with  this  restricted  feeding  power  obtain  their 
nitrogen  by  catching  or  closing  upon  insects  and  ac¬ 
tually  absorbing  the  nitrogen  in  their  bodies.  The 
blueberry  obtains  its  nitrogen  through  a  fungus  which 
in  turn  takes  it  from  the  air  or  from  organic  matter. 
This  fungus  is  able  to  take  nitrogen  in  the  most  acid 
soils  and  pass  it  on  to  the  plant  without  a  large  amount 
of  poisonous  soil  moisture.  It  evidently  occupies  a 
position  in  acid  soils  comparable  with  bacteria  on  the 
roots  of  legume  plants.  Many  of  the  plants  known  to 
ornamental  horticulture  may  be  grown  more  profitably 
by  working  on  this  theory.  This  is  but  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  wonderful  knowledge  which  is  coming 
to  the  farmer  of  the  future. 


BREVITIES. 

How  many  liens  to  equal  a  cow  in  profit? 

There  is  an  increased  demand  for  cement  drain  tile. 

“There  ain’t  nothin’  that’s  got  as  many  aliases  as  n 
Ben  Davis  apple,”  says  Abe  Martin  in  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

One  English  fox  hunting  association  was  obliged  to  pay 
$1,125  as  poultry  bill  for  fowls  killed  by  the  foxes  which 
the  “hunt”  had  the  pleasure  of  chasing. 

The  Eastern  States  with  unoccupied  farms  have  Issued 
lists  showing  what  the  lands  are.  South  Dakota  now  has 
a  list  of  unmarried  men  in  a  certain  district — giving  their 
qualifications  and  possessions.  As  a  rule  the  land  of  un¬ 
occupied  farms  is  also  the  region  of  unmarried  ladies. 

The  legumes  or  pod-bearing  plants  take  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  hold  it.  It  is  often  asked  if  other  plants 
growing  with  these  legumes  can  make  use  of  this  nitrogen, 
as  it  is  obtained.  The  answer  is  yes.  For  example,  a 
crop  of  oats  growing  with  vetch  will  look  as  if  it  had 
been  fertilized  with  nitrate,  as  compared  with  oats  grown 
alone. 

And  furthermore,  when  you  wrap  up  your  Christmas 
presents,  and  proudly  affix  64  cents  to  a  four-pound 
package,  think  of  those  submissive  subjects  of  a  haughty 
monarchy  who  can  send  11  pounds  from  Europe  to  Kala¬ 
mazoo  or  Medicine  Hat  for  a  postal  charge  that  fills  a 
free  and  independent  American  express  company  with 
scorn  and  indignation. 
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the  rural  new-vorkeb 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 
Loosely  Loaned  to  Lewis. 

Come,  let  us  reason  together  regarding 
the  income  or  annuity  which  Mr.  E.  G. 
Lewis  promised  his  Founder's  Chapter 
members.  He  has  repeatedly  told  us  that 
those  who  have  the  intelligence,  courage 
and  initiative  to  step  out  and  lead  the 
way  are  entitled  to  more  benefits  than 
are  those  who  can  only  follow,  and  .that 
in  recognition  of  these  desirable  qualities, 
he  will  give  to  the  first  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  women,  who  complete  the  membership 
requirement  by  the  payment  of  $52  in  sub¬ 
scriptions,  the  income  of  $1,000,000  in  the 
Lewis  Publishing  Company  stock,  and  the 
income  of  $1,000,000  in  the  stock  of  the 
People’s  Savings  Trust  Company.  This  in¬ 
come  to  be  paid  as  an  annuity  for  life 
equallv  among  this  first  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and.  But,  hold  on!  He  has  now  induced 
many  of  these  women  to  accept  a  $20  de¬ 
benture  note  as  a  substitute  for  the 
promised  annuity.  Then  he  issues  another 
call.  He  wirl  give  a  full  membership  in 
the  League  and  a  $100  debenture  note  for 
$100  in  cash. 

Now  let  us  examine  these  two  proposi¬ 
tions.  Those  who  first  led  the  way,  did  so 
in  April,  1908.  The  interest  on  the  $52  at 
8  per  cent,  would  now  equal  $11,  so  that 
as  these  women  have  received  no  income 
during  this  time,  each  membership  has 
cost  $63,  and  each  member  of  these  leaders 
now  has  her  membership  certificate  and 
one  $20  note  for  her  $63,  while  each  mem¬ 
ber  who  accepts  this  later  offer  will  have 
her  membership  certificate  and  a  $100  note 
for  $100.  She  who  took  a  membership 
in  April,  1908,  has  her  membership  certifi¬ 
cate  and  a  $20  debenture  note  at  a  cost  of 
$63,  and  must  pay  yet  $80  more  in  order 
to  get  a  $100  note  and  her  membership 
certificate.  Thus  she  who  led  the  way 
must  pay  $143  for  a  certificate  and  a  $100 
note,  while  she  who  accepts  this  later  of¬ 
fer  will  get  both  for  $100.  And  we  ask, 
“Who  gets  the  promised  annuity?”  I  com¬ 
pleted  the  membership  requirement  early 
in  July,  1908.  The  interest  on  this  $52  at 
8  per  cent,  would  now  equal  $10.  I  have 
received  no  benefit  whatever  from  this  mem¬ 
bership,  and  I  understand  perfectly  that 
Mr.  Lewis  is  now  giving  to  others  for  $100 
what  would  cost  me  $142  to  get.  because  I 
was  one  of  those  who  did  not  wait  to  fol¬ 
low  And  this,  while  it  is  not  at  all  in 
harmony  with  my  idea  of  justice,  and  does 
not  accord  with  Mr.  Lewis’  promises,  is 
according  to  the  Final  Plan  which  so 
many  League  members  accepted  so  en¬ 
thusiastically.  ELIZA  A.  WEBSTER. 

At  last  intelligent  women  are  making 
note  of  his  broken  promises,  and  fake 
propositions.  He  admits  that  they 
stopped  sending  him  money  on  his  fake 
League  membership  during  the  past  year, 
and  lectures  them  for  not  keeping  their 
promises  to  send  him  money.  He  for¬ 
gets  his  broken  promises  and  repudiated 
obligations  to  them.  We  again  tell  these 
women  that  the  promises  to  send  Lewis 
money  were  made  under  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  and  for  that  reason  are  not  bind¬ 
ing  in  either  law  or  morals.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Lewis  is  liable  to  them  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  money  they  sent  him  under 
misrepresentation  made  by  him.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
Lewis  deliberately  falsified  when  he  said 
Mrs.  Tener  was  the  only  woman  who 
complained  of  his  methods.  We  have 
complaints  from  women  from  all  pqrts 
of  the  country,  and  from  many  of  the 
women  who  attended  his  convention  in 
St.  Louis  last  June,  and  had  their  eyes 
opened  while  there  to  his  shifty  schemes 
and  fake  methods.  These  women  have 
frankly  written  Lewis,  and  spoke  their 
minds  plainly.  They  have  told  him  that 
they  have  been  mortified  and  chagrined 
before  the  neighbors  whom  they  induced 
to  join  the  League.  Their  only  apology 
is  that  they  then  believed  that  Lewis 
would  keep  his  promises.  Now  they 
know  that  he  has  repeatedly  broken 
them,  and  they  want  no  more  of  him. 
Incidentally,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  the  money  he  owes  them  for  work 
done  under  contract  to  secure  new  mem¬ 
bers.  Members,  of  course,  means  sim¬ 
ply  women  who  will  send  Lewis  money. 

Many  of  these  women  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  taking  the  new  Lewis  promises 
seriously  while  they  berate  him  for  re¬ 
pudiating  promises  of  the  past.  Mrs. 
Webster’s  complaint  that  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  will  fare  better  than  the  old  ones 
would  be  true,  if  the  debentures  or 
notes  had  any  value.  But  as  we  view 
it  the  new  members  who  pay  $100  will 
be  just  $48  worse  off  than  the  old  ones 
who  paid  $52.  Neither  of  them  get  any¬ 
thing  of  value  for  their  money,  and  we 
do  not  expect  from  Lewis’  past  record 
that  any  of  them  ever  will.  Lewis  has 
made  no  definite  statement  under  oath 
or  otherwise  to  show  what  value  if  any 
the  Builder’s  Fund  has ;  and  no  state¬ 
ment  of  the  exact  amount  of  notes  to 
be  issued.  For  all  anyone  knows  the 
Fund  may  be  in  debt  for  more  property 
than  is  credited  to  it.  For  ourselves, 
we  believe  it  is;  but  we  see  no  evidence 
that  the  Fund  has  any  legal  existence. 
Lewis  admits  that  he  is  unable  to  pay 
his  debts.  There  has  not  been  a  day  in 
three  years  when  attorneys  have  not 
had  notes  against  him  for  collection. 
So  that  he  is  virtually  capitalizing  his 
debts,  and  asking  neople  to  send  him 
money  for  notes  that  are  worthless,  and 
that  may  be  issued  without  limit. 

But  now  Lewis  has  launched  a  new 
scheme.  The  “noble  women”  who  were 
to  be  emancipated  at  $52  per,  are  not  as 
noble  as  Lewis  thought  them.  His 
standard  of  nobility  is  based  on  wo¬ 


man’s  promptness  in  sending  him  money. 
When  the  money  stops  flowing,  the 
standard  of  nobility  drops.  But  Lewis 
is  now  willing  to  try  another  stimulant 
to  reclaim  womanhood.  That  is  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  continue  to  send  him  money. 
His  last  stimulant  was  the  income  on 
two  million  dollars  referred  to  above  by 
Mrs.  Webster.  But  human  nobility,  like 
the  human  body  physical,  becomes  im¬ 
mune  as  to  same  stimulant  for  a  long 
time,  and  Lewis  has  an  infinite  variety 
of  quickening  nostrums.  When  the  pa¬ 
tient  begins  to  lag  under  one,  he  prompt¬ 
ly  prescribes  another.  Now  he  proposes 
a  rival  men’s  Universal  League.  The 
two  Leagues  are  to  vie  with  each  other 
to  see  which  can  send  him  the  most 
money.  In  exchange  he  promises  them 
a  note  of  a  straw  man  whom  he  has 
created  in  words,  if  not  in  flesh  or  spirit. 

Last  week  an  escaped  lunatic  from 
Canada  took  the  social  and  professional 
sections  of  Boston  by  storm.  He  was 
entertained  and  dined  and  made  much 
of  in  both  social  and  dramatic  circles  as 
a  wonderful  genius  until  the  asylum  au¬ 
thorities  appeared  and  put  him  under 
safe  restraint.  Some  of  the  Lewis  apolo¬ 
gists  have  intimated  that  he  is  crazy  on 
the  subject  of  getting  other  people’s 
money.  We  have  not  felt  like  denying 
the  gentle  indictment,  but  on  preference 
we  would  give  his  mental  and  moral  bias 
quite  another  name.  But  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  inconsistent  to  put  him  in  a 
madhouse  and  allow  the  man  who  would 
now  send  him  money  on  this  new  scheme 
to  wander  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 
President  Taft  on  Parcels  Post. 

The  most  important  thing  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft’s  message  is  the  following  on 
parcels  post.  This  indicates  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  the  long  fight: 

“With  respect  to  the  parcels  post,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  recommend,  its  adoption  on  all 
rural  delivery  routes,  and  that  eleven 
pounds — the  international  limit — be  made 
the  limit  of  carriage  in  such  post,  and 
this,  with  a  view  to  its  general  extension 
when  the  income  of  the  post  office  will 
permit  it  and  the  postal  savings  banks 
shall  have  been  fully  established.  The 
same  argument  is  made  against  the  par¬ 
cels  post  that  was  made  against  the  postal 
savings  bank — that  it  is  introducing  the 
government  into  a  business  which  ought 
to  be  conducted  by  private  persons,  and 
is  paternalism.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  a  great  plant  and  a  great  or¬ 
ganisation  reaching  into  the  most  remote 
hamlet  of  the  United  States,  and,  with 
this  machinery  it  is  able  to  do  a  great 
many  things  economically  that,  if  a  nezo 
organisation  were  necessary,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  without  extravagant 
expenditure.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
postal  savings  bank  can  be  carried  on  at 
a  small  additional  cost,  and  why  it  is 
possible  to  incorporate  at  a  very  incon¬ 
siderable  expense  a  parcels  post  in  the 
rural  delivery  system.  General  parcels 
post  will  involve  a  much  greater  outlay.’’ 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Indiana 
Grain  Dealers'  Association,  through  the 
president,  W.  B.  Foresman.  of  Lafayette, 
has  presented  a  handsome  silver  trophy  to 
the  Indiana  Corn  Growers’  Association,  to 
be  awarded  annually  for  the  best  sample 
of  oats  exhibited  at  the  State  grain  show, 
to  be  held  at  Purdue  University.  Mr. 
Foresman,  who  has  been  president  of  the 
Grain  Dealers’  Association  for  two  years, 
has  been  doing  much  to  place  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  closer  touch  with  the  farmers 
tli  rough  corn  shows,  publications  and 
special  meetings.  The  State  corn  and  small 
grain  show  will  be  held  January  9  to  14. 
Nearlv  300  Montgomery  County  farmers 
entered  exhibits  in  the  corn  show  recently 
held  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Professor 
George  I.  Christie,  of  Purdue  University, 
judged  the  corn,  and  delivered  a  lecture  to 
the  farmers  on  corn  growing.  Fifty  boys 
of  the  county,  under  the  direction  of  Su¬ 
perintendent  Otis  E.  Hall,  of  the  county 
schools,  platted,  planted,  tended  and  har¬ 
vested  an  acre  of  corn  for  entry  in  the 
show.  Many  girls  of  the  county,  under  10 
years  of  age,  had  entries  in  the  girls’  con¬ 
test  in  culinary  skill.  The  show  was  the 
biggest  corn  exhibit  ever  held  in  Crawfords- 
ville. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  Secretary  Ballinger  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  and  Secretary  Wilson  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Woolgrow- 
ers’  Association  at  Portland,  Ore.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

Farmers’  Week  will  be  held  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  February  20  to  25  inclusive. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  features  of  this 
week  the  animal  husbandry  department  is 
planning  to  do  some  extra  demonstration 
and  lecture  work.  During  the  week  every 
afternoon  will  be  taken  up  by  different 
demonstrations  in  the  Judging  Pavilion 
with  horses,  sheep  and  cattle.  Among  other 
features  will  be  a  cattle  judging  contest, 
horse  show,  carcass  demonstration  of  fat 
steers,  hothouse  lamb  exhibition  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  sale  of  live-stock  to  be  held  Friday, 
February  24.  Throughout  the  week  there 
will  be  registered  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  on  exhibition  in  the  college  barns. 
In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  by  the 
college  faculty,  several  prominent  breeders 
and  stockmen’  of  this  and  other  States  have 
been  invited  to  speak  on  the  different 
phases  of  animal  husbandry.  Two  evening 
sessions  will  be  devoted  especially  to  live¬ 
stock  interests. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE.— The 
outstanding  features  of  President  Taft’s 
message,  sent  to  Congress  December  6,  are 
these  :  He  declares  that  it  is  time  to  stop 
legislating,  with  reference  to  regulation  of 
corporations,  and  to  witness  the  effect  of  a 
vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  already  on 
the  statute  books.  The  exact  limitation 
upon  business  methods  imposed  by  law,  he 
says,  will  doubtless  be  made  clearer  by 
pending  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Just  at  this  time  the  President  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  activities  of  the  Government,  in, 
addition  to  enforcement  of  the  laws,  should 
be  directed  toward  economy  of  administra¬ 
tion.  the  enlargement  of  opportunities  for 
foreign  trade,  the  building  un  of  home  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  strengthening  of  confidence 
of  capital  in  domestic  investment.  The 
only  amendments  suggested  in  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  law  are  an  appropriation 
to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  ascertain  the  valuation  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  one  fixing  the  responsibilities  of 
public  carriers  in  the  issuance  of  bills  of 
lading.  The  tariff  board  is  not  ready  to 
submit  a  report  on  any  of  the  schedules  of 
the  Payne  law,  and  Mr.  Taft  says  he  will 
not  recommend  any  tariff  legislation  until 
the  new  Congress  convenes  in  December, 
1911.  He  urges  that  the  tariff  board  be 
made  permanent,  and  that  all  future  re¬ 
visions  be  made  schedule  by  schedule.  He 
vigorously  opposes  another  general  revision. 
Some  criticisms  of  the  Payne  act,  he  says, 
are  just,  but  more  are  unfounded.  The 
Panama  Canal,  he  says,  should  by  all  means 
be  fortified.  An  appropriation  of  $19,000,- 
000  is  recommended  for  this  purpose.  The 
President  says  that  the  progress  of  the 
work  is  satisfactory,  and  that  the  canal 
will  be  completed  well  within  the  time  set, 
January  1,  1915,  and  within  the  estimated 
cost  of  $375,000,000.  Failure  to  fortify  the 
canal,  lie  says,  would  leave  the  United 
States  powerless  to  enforce  the  universal 
and  equal  use  of  the  waterway  against  a 
desperate  and  irresponsible  enemy,  and 
would  defeat  the  object  of  the  canal  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
American  navy.  The  tolls  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $1  per  net  ton,  and  the  President 
should  be  authorized  to  adjust  the  rates 
as  necessary.  The  President  recommends 
some  form "  of  ship  subsidy  to  increase 
American  shipping,  especially  to  South 
America.  Two  new  battleships  and  several 
auxiliary  vessels  are  urged  for  the  navy. 
There  should  be  more  officers  for  the  army. 
The  engineer  corps  should  bo  increased  by 
60.  Estimates  for  Government  expendi- 
penditures  during  the  next  fiscal  year  have 
been  cut  to  $630,494,013.12,  which  is  $52,- 
964.887.36  less  than  the  actual  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  current  year.  The  estimated 
receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  $680,- 
000,000.  Regarding  the  courts,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  declares  that  the  crying  need  of  the 
United  States  is  cheapening  the  cost  of 
litigation  by  simplifying  judicial  procedure 
and  expediting  final  judgment.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  should  be  relieved  from  un¬ 
necessary  appeals.  The  salaries  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  judges  should  be  increased.  Heavier 
fines,  the  President  says,  should  be  imposed 
against  steamship  companies  for  violating 
the  immigration  laws.  The  facilities  at 
Ellis  Island,  New  York,  should  not  be  so 
increased  as  to  offer  an  inducement  to  the 
steamship  companies  to  concentrate  their 
immigrant  business  at  one  Dort.  Immi¬ 
grants  are  needed  in  the  rural  districts. 
There  must  be  no  more  “pork  barrel” 
methods  in  river  and  harbor  and  public 
building  bills.  The  latter  should  be  based 
upon  the  report  of  a  commission  of  experts. 
In  the  past.  Congress,  he  says,  has  appro¬ 
priated  too  much  for  buildings  not  needed 
and  not  enough  for  buildings  badly  needed. 
Recommendations  for  anti-iniunction  and 
Federal  incorporation  laws  are  renewed. 
Postal  savings  banks  will  be  established 
in  a  number  of  cities  January  1.  A  par¬ 
cels  post  on  rural  delivery  routes  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  extension  of  the  merit  sys¬ 
tem  to  include  all  classes  of  postmasters  is 
urged ;  also  that  second-class  mail  rates 
shall  be  readjusted  so  as  to  charge  maga¬ 
zines  a  much  higher  rate  on  their  adver¬ 
tising  sections.  The  stupendous  value  of 
the  agricultural  products,  amounting  to  $8,- 
926,000,000  this  year,  he  says,  indicates  a 
good  prospect  for  business  throughout  the 
country.  The  President  recommends  that 
coal,  phosphate,  and  oil  lands  and  water¬ 
power  sites  be  disposed  of  in  the  future  by 
leasing.  Establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
health  is  recommended. 


CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

The  potato  crop  in  some  parts  of  this 
locality  was  very  good,  and  in  some  places 
very  poor  on  account  of  dry  weather.  The 
price  is  from  65  to  80  cents  a  bushel. 
Corn  a  good  crop,  60  cents :  wheat,  good, 
85  cents ;  oats,  very  good,  35  cents ;  hay, 
light,  $18.  in  local  market.  w.  b.  w. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  • 

Early  potatoes  were  a  short  crop  on  ac¬ 
count  of  dry  weather.  Rains  came  in 
August  and  made  the  late  potatoes.  They 
yielded  200  bushels  of  poor  quality,  not 
being  ripe,  and  are  worth  35  cents.  Hay 
is  a  short  crop,  and  worth  $15.  Barley 
is  fine,  75  cents  ;  corn  a  good  crop,  all  cut 
and  fodder  saved,  worth  38  cents,  n.  e.  m. 

Winona  Co.,  Minn. 

Potatoes  averaged  about  120  bushels 
marketable  per  acre,  price  30  cents;  beans, 
$1.85  per  bushel,  average  yield:  wheat, 
89  cents  ;  oats,  32  cents ;  hogs,  alive,  $6.50 
per  100  pounds;  butter,  28  cents:  eggs,  28 
cents ;  rye,  75  cents  bushel.  Quality  of 
potatoes  is  good  with  the  exception  of 
some  being  green.  l.  j.  m. 

Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

The  early  potato  crop  was  greatly  in¬ 
jured  by  late  freezes ;  fully  one-half  of 
the  early  acreage  did  not  yield  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  late  plantings 
vielding  40  to  50  per  cent  crop,  tubers 
generally  small,  selling  from  40  to  50  cents 
per  bushel.  Apple  crop  almost  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  in  central  and  western  Ohio,  due  also 
to  severe  freezes  in  April  and  May. 

Chillicothe,  O.  I.  s. 

Potato  crop  in  Chester  County  was  good, 
from  100  to  200  bushels  per  acre,  shippers 
offering  50  cents  at  station.  Hay  was  a 
wonderful  crop,  $17  for  Timothy:  corn 
fine,  nearly  all  husked;  many  claim  100 
bushels  to  the  acre,  price  50  cents.  Cows 
are  scarce  and  high,  $70  to  $100  at  public 
sales.  Hogs  are  lower,  and  small  Fall  pigs 
$3  each.  H-  H-  c- 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes  from  60  to  75  cents  per  bushel  *, 
60  is  for  those  shipped  in  to  merchants; 
apples  from  80  cents  for  fallen  to  $1  to 
$1  *>5  picked  per  bushel.  Pork  nine  cents 
live  per  pound.  Calves  nine  cents  live 
weight.  Fresh  cows  from  $50  to  $65  ;  cab- 
bags  from  3%  to  five  cents  per  head:  tur¬ 
nips  75  cents  ner  bushel ;  carrots  $1  per 


bushel ;  eggs  35  cents  per  dozen  ;  butter  35 
to  3S  cents  per  pound.  M.  l.  i.. 

Clyde,  Pa. 

Hogs,  $8  per  100  pounds  ;  potatoes  at  car, 
35  cents  ;  store,  40  ;  retail.  70  cents.  Apples, 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  in  barrel,  $2.65.  Hay 
market  dull,  have  paid  in  barn  $15.  Not 
much  corn  husked ;  will  be  shelled  later. 
Oats,  32  cents  ;  wheat,  85  ;  corn,  25.  Nine¬ 
teen  days  of  rain  and  snow  for  November 
so  far.  As  this  is  a  pump  town,  shops  are 
running  nights.  Wo  are  thrashing  clover 
seed  and  running  out  pretty  fair. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  G.  d.  s. 

While  the  potato  yield  was  not  large, 
farmers  dug  and  sold  more  than  they  ex¬ 
pected.  The  prices  were  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  bushel  delivered  to  private  fami¬ 
lies  about  the  city;  50  cents  Is  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  at  present  for  northern  stock. 
Timothy  hay,  $17  per  ton;  mixed  hay,  $15 
and  $17  ;  clover.  $12,  all  a  good  crop.  Corn, 
45  and  47  cents  per  bushel,  good  crop ; 
wheat,  90  cents,  and  oats,  37  cents,  both 
a  fair  crop.  G.  E.  K. 

Dayton,  O. 

We  have  had  good  crops  in  spite  of  the 
dry  season.  Clover  hay  and  oats  gave  us 
a  very  large  yield.  Our  different  kinds  of 
peaches  gave  us  a  continual  supply  of 
choice  ripe  fruit  for  two  and  one-half 
months.  Some  Carman  and  Elberta  peaches 
measured  10  inches  in  circumference.  Car¬ 
man  and  Crosby  gave  us  the  best  crop. 
Greensboro  was  a  large  peach,  of  good 
quality  as  grown  here,  that  began  to  ripen 
the  last  of  July.  M.  F. 

Waterford,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  prices  of  apples  in  Kansas, 
thousands  of  bushels  of  hand-picked  A1 
Jonathan,  Winesap,  Grimes  Golden  and 
other  Winter  varieties  were  sold  here  lo 
shippers  and  cold  storage  men  for  50  cents 
per  bushel.  The  buyers  were  often  so  bear¬ 
ish  in  the  assortment  that  many  farmers 
drove  to  the  cider  mills,  and  hundreds  of 
loads  of  good  seconds  at  least  went  into 
10  cent  cider  or  lay  under  the  trees  to  rot. 
There  are  but  few  commercial  orchards 
near  here,  but  most  farmers  had  from  one 
to  a  dozen  loads  to  dispose  of.  J.  e.  h. 

During  September  potatoes  sold  here 
f.  o.  b  cal’s  at  50  cents  per  60  pounds. 
Later  they  dropped  to  35  cents,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  price  new.  1  think  there 
will  be  an  advance,  as  there  are  a  good 
many  acres  not  dug  yet.  One  farmer  iu 
this  locality  has  seven  acres  yet  to  dig, 
and  the  snow  is  about  20  inches  on  the 
level  (December  1).  Wheat  yielded  about 
12  bushels  per  acre  and  sold  at  $1  per 
bushel.  Oats  about  40  bushels  per  acre, 
price  35  cents  per  bushel.  Buckwheat  was 
about  30  bushels  per  acre  and  sold  frotw 
$1.10  to  $1.20  per  100  pouuds.  There  was 
a  very  large  acreage  of  buckwheat.  The 
corn  crop  was  the  best  iu  this  section  it 
has  been  for  years.  The  yield  of  potatoes 
was  about  100  bushels  per  acre.  l.  m.  u. 
Centreville,  Pa. 

Potatoes  here  were  cut  to  about  half  a 
crop  by  early  blight  except  those  grown  on 
low  flat  land,  which  made  about  two-thirds 
of  a  crop ;  price  for  home-grown,  75  cents 
per  bushel ;  those  shipped  in  from  other 
parts,  10  to  15  cents  less.  Corn  made  a 
fair  crop,  none  for  sale  locally.  Dealers 
ask  68  cents  for  corn,  45  for  oats,  mid¬ 
dlings  $1.60  per  100  or  $30  per  ton,  hay 
$23.  Most  farmers  retailing  milk  have  gone 
out  of  business,  others  are  selling  to  a 
local  pasteurizer  for  five  cents  per  quart,  re¬ 
tail  price  being  eight  cents.  Butter,  coun¬ 
try  print  or  roll,  38  cents ;  creamery,  40 
to  42.  Apples,  20  to  25  cents  per  peck, 
most  farmers  holding  potatoes  and  apples 
for  higher  price.  Dairy  cows.  $50  to  $60  ; 
good  horses,  $225  to  $275 ;  plugs.  $50  to 
$100;  six-week  pigs,  $4  each.  j.  d.  s. 
Ashland,  Pa. 

On  account  of  the  prolonged  dry  weather 
it  looked  as  if  potatoes  would  be  an  en¬ 
tire  failure  here,  except  on  low  lands  and 
muck,  and  early-dug  lots  commenced  to  sell 
at  $1  per  bushel,  but  late  rains  and  grow¬ 
ing  weather  changed  the  conditions  as  if 
by  magic,  so  that  late  crop  potatoes  that 
were  not  considered  worth  digging  before 
turned  out  to  make  a  fair  crop  yet,  and 
prices  gradually  dropped  to  35  or  .0 
cents  per  pushel,  which  is  about  the  ruling 
price  yet.  The  corn  crop  suffered  too  for 
lack  of  rain,  making  about  half  a  crop 
here,  although  that  is  a  local  condition,  as 
some  places  nearby  were  favored  with 
showers  that  changed  conditions.  Oats  a 
fair  crop,  and  wheat  generally  good,  some 
extra  good,  and  some  fields  injured  by  ice 
last  Winter  did  not  make  much.  Local 
prices,  wheat,  85  cents;  corn,  new,  35; 
oats,  white,  28  cents  per  bushel ;  eggs,  28 
cents ;  butter,  25 ;  hogs,  alive,  $6.50  per 
100.  H.  L.  F. 

New  Paris,  Ind. 

The  month  thus  far  has  been  quite  un¬ 
settled  weather ;  not  very  much  rain,  but 
some  snow,  just  enough  to  keep  it  muddy. 
The  cabbage  crop  this  year  has  been  one 
of  disappointment.  There  was  not  as  large 
an  acreage  set  as  last  year,  on  account  of 
the  lice  that  were  very  bad  last  year,  but 
what  was  put  out  grew  to  a  good  crop, 
and  yielded  well  to  the  acre,  but  the  price 
has  been  very  low,  from  $2.50  to  $4  per 
ton  for  domestic.  The  greatest  drawback 
has  been  on  the  Danish,  which  although  it 
was  a  good  yield,  has  been  afflicted  with  a 
now  disease.  The  leaves  were  covered  with 
small  black  spots  or  specks.  One  man  that 
had  100  tons  took  a  sample  to  the  Ogneva 
Experiment  Station,  and  they  could  not 
name  it.  They  have  visited  the  field  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  are  at  a  loss  to  give  any 
help.  The  man  was  forced  to  sell  hi3 
crop.  Not  as  much  stored  by  others  on 
account  of  disease.  This  will  mean  much 
for  the  future  for  Danish.  e.  t.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


The  Middleman’s  Profits. 

“Apropos  of  the  discussion  concerning 
the  large  profits  of  the  middleman,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  Hartford  who  bought  a  barrel 
of  apples  received  a  great  surprise  the 
other  day  to  find  that  he  had  paid  six  times 
what  the  apples  had  cost  the  middleman. 
On  a  card  nailed  on  the  inside  of  the 
barrel  he  found  written ;  ‘I  sold  these 
apples  for  75  cents.  What  did  you  pay 
for  them?’  The  card  was  signed  with  the 
name  of  the  farmer  who  had  sold  the 
apples  to  the  middleman.  The  consumer 
in  New  Hartford  wrote  a  letter  to  _the 
farmer  telling  him  that  he  had  paid  $4.50.” 
— Utica  Press. 

We  call  it  mighty  encouraging  when  the 
daily  papers  all  over  the  country  take  up 
this"  question  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  We 
have  hammered  at  it  for  years  alone,  and  it 
is  good  to  have  company.  That  Inside  bal¬ 
lot  like  the  letter  mentioned  above  is  a 
fine  institution. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT. 

Not  by  glad  Christmas  bells  alone; 

Not  by  the  crowded,  warm  hearthstone ; 

Not  by  the  quip,  the  clasp,  the  feast — 
Scarce  by  the  lone  star  in  the  East — 

Nor  yet  by  gift  nor  deed  of  grace, 

Nor  mistletoe,  nor  wreathed  place, 

Nor  merry  speedings  and  fro, 

Nor  any  circumstance  or  show — 

Know  we  the  Christmas  Dav. 

These  are  but  symbols,  hallowed,  dear — 
The  cheery  crowning  of  the  year. 

But  by  the  light  in  children’s  eyes; 

By  their  blithe  shouts  and  happy  sighs ; 

By  secret  plottings,  fond  and  deep. 

When  little  heads  lie  still,  in  sleep; 

By  glowing  sympathy  that  starts,  . 

Melting  the  Winter  in  our  hearts; 

By  quickened  joy  and  holy  pride, 

When  to  the  Child  all  doors  swing  wide — 
Know  we  the  Christmas  Day. 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  the  novel  way 
in  which  one  woman  makes  lace  yokes 
for  her  blouses  from  odd  scraps.  She 
makes  a  brown  paper  pattern  of  yoke 
and  stock,  and  with  a  light  flour  paste 
attaches  odd  bits  of  lace  to  the  pattern, 
any  way  that  they  will  fit  in  harmon¬ 
iously.  The  pieces  of  lace  are  then  em¬ 
broidered  together  with  mercerized  cot- 


religious  festival.  For  that  is  what 
Christmas  is — a  great  holy  day,  not 
merely  a  holiday,  and  if  we  feel  that  a 
Sunday  Christmas  interferes  with  our 
celebration  it  is  quite  evident  that  we 
have  an  erroneous  idea  of  it.  Tt  must 
ever  be  the  festival  of  the  children,  but 
they  will  surely  reflect  the  attitude  of 
their  elders.  If  they  appear  to  regard 
Christmas  as  a  secular  holiday  chiefly 
marked  by  over-indulgence  and  extrava¬ 
gant  giving — not  “unto  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,”  but  to  those  whose  os¬ 
tentation  will  prompt  rich  gifts  in  re¬ 
turn — the  blame  lies  with  the  influences 
nearest  them.  The  one  day  in  the  year 
which  stands  especially  for  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men,  means 
very  little  to  us  if  we  cannot  put  its 
religious  side  first.  This  year  we  have 
the  holy  day  first,  and  the  secular  holi¬ 
day  after  it,  which  should  convey  to 
many  unthinking  ones  the  proper  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  greatest  feast  of  all 
Christendom. 

* 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety 
was  opened  in  the  Engineering  Socie¬ 
ties  building  in  West  Thirty-ninth  street, 
New  York,  November  21,  where  it  is  to 
form  a  permanent  exhibit.  This  is  the 
fourteenth  museum  of  the  kind  in  the 


Noodles. — Two  eggs  well  beaten,  two 
tablespoonfuls  water  and  as  much  flour 
as  can  be  kneaded  into  it.  Make  a  firm 
dough,  roll  thin  as  possible  and  dry  for 
10  minutes.  Roll  up  tightly  and  cut 
from  the  end  into  very  thin  strips. 
These  are  especially  nice  with  chicken 
or  beef. 

Quaker  Noodles. — Two  pints  flour, 
three  tablespoon  fills  lard,  level  table¬ 
spoonful  salt.  Mix  as  for  biscuit  with 
water.  Roll  very  thin  on  well  floured 
moulding  board  and  cut  strips  any  de¬ 
sired  length.  These  are  especially  nice 
with  vegetable  stews,  such  as  beans  and 
potatoes,  where  little  or  no  meat  is  used. 

MRS.  M.  D. 

Velvet  Cakes. — Add  one  tablespoon  of 
melted  butter,  to  one  well-beaten  egg, 
one-half  pint  of  milk,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one-half  pint  of  flour,  with 
which  is  sifted  one  teaspoon  of  cream 
of  tartar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  teaspoon  of  hot  water. 
Beat  and  bake  at  once  on  soapstone  (or 
other)  griddle. 


THE  GREATEST 

results  in  cases  of  weak  di¬ 
gestion  are  obtained  from 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page 
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Intense  and  Fadeless 

Simpson- 

Eddystone 

Solid  Black  Prints’ 

have  been  the  recognized 
standard  black  since  1842. 

The  rich  lustrous,  black 
of  this  calico  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  cloth.  The 
color  is  tub -proof,  sun¬ 
proof  and  perspiration - 
proof.  Cloth  of  the  first 
quality,  well -woven  and 
durable. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal* 
ler  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
I  substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
■  stock  write  us  his  name  and  address. 

I  We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

he  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


ton,  and  pulled  loose  from  the  pattern. 
The  odd  pieces  of  lace  are  often  slightly 
different  in  shade,  but  dipping  in  tea  or 
coffee  will  give  pretty  cream  or  biscuit 
shades,  while  a  bit  of  gamboge  gives 
the  fashionable  yellow  tone.  A  well¬ 
fitting  pattern  of  light-weight  but  tough 
paper  is  always  an  advantage  in  making 
a  yoke  formed  of  rows  of  edging  or  in¬ 
sertion  ;  if  basted  on  the  paper  it  can  be 
formed  into  shape  before  stitching  with 
the  machine,  and  the  paper  pattern  torn 
away  afterwards. 

* 

Bulletin  184  of  the  Ontario  (Can¬ 
ada)  Department  of  Agriculture,  “Uses 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Tlnney,”  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  recipes  in  these 
varied  materials,  all  of  which  will  be 
very  useful  to  the  farm  housekeeper. 
A  recipe  given  for  honey  caramels  is 
new  to  us.  It  calls  for  one  cup  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  of  best  flavor,  one  cup 
granulated  sugar,  three  tablespoon  fills 
sweet  cream  or  milk.  Boil  to  “soft 
crack,"  nr  until  it  hardens  when  dropped 
into  cold  water,  hut  not  too  brittle — 
just  so  it  will  form  into  a  soft  ball 
when  taken  in  the  fingers.  Pour  into  a 
greased  dish,  stirring  in  a  teaspoonful 
extract  of  vanilla  just  before  taking  off. 
Let  is  be  one-half  to  three-quarters-inch 
deep  in  the  dish ;  and  as  it  cools  cut  in 
squares  and  wrap  each  square  in  paraffin 
paper,  such  as  grocers  wrap  butter  in. 
To  make  chocolate  caramels,  add  to  the 
foregoing  one  tablespoonful  melted 
chocolate,  just  before  taking  off  the 
stove,  stirring  it  in  well.  For  chocolate 
caramels  it  is  not  so  important  that  the 
honey  be  of  best  quality. 

* 

Old-fashioned  people  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  traditional  European 
observation  of  Christmas  have  rather  a 
hard  time  nowadays.  They  are  de¬ 
nounced  for  the  use  of  Christmas  trees 
and  greenery  by  the  conservation-of- 
our-forests  enthusiasts;  they  are  told 
that  plum  pudding  and  mince  pie  are  in¬ 
digestible  and  are  survivals  of  barbar¬ 
ous  feasts  by  health  culturists,  and  that 
children  should  not  he  given  false  ideas 
by  hearing  the  myths  and  legends  that 
have  grown  about  the  festival  by  the 
Gradgrinds  of  modern  culture.  When, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  the  New  York 
school  authorities  were  urged  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  reference  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  connected  with  the  festival, 
to  avoid  injuring  the  susceptibilities  of 
non-Christians,  it  will  he  seen  that  we 
face  a  denatured  Christmas  indeed.  Per¬ 
haps  we  deserve  all  this,  since  we  have 
allowed  so  much  of  senseless  show  and 
extravagance  to  crowd  out  worthier 
things,  and  to  take  the  place  of  a  great 


world,  but  the  first  in  the  United  States; 
there  are  a  dozen  in  Europe  and  one 
in  Canada.  It  displays  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
ventions  for  the  safeguarding  of  human 
life,  especially  in  industrial  fields.  Ger¬ 
many  has  done  much  in  this  line,  and 
other  European  nations  also.  Tt  is  quite 
evident  that  if  humane  feeling  alone 
would  not  prompt  greater  care  of  work¬ 
ers,  the  various  employers’  liability  laws 
have  a  tendency  to  induce  it.  by  making 
recklessness  expensive.  The  director  of 
the  museum,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture 
on  accident  prevention,  said : 

A  recent  President  agitated  a  need  for 
increased  birth  rate,  and  fulminated  against 
race  suicide.  The  arrival  of  triplets  or 
twins  was  the  immediate  occasion  for  a 
message  of  congratulations  from  the  na¬ 
tion's  Chief  executive.  I  assert  that  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  conserve  the  life  and 
health  of  our  manhood  and  womanhood, 
especially  those  just  entering  on  their  in¬ 
dustrial  vocations.  The  protest  against  race 
suicide  is  all  right,  hut  T  assert  that  it  is 
much  better  to  conserve  what  we  have  and 
create  a  rugged,  healthy  citizenship.  Pro¬ 
tect  the  fa  flier  of  the  family  in  his  work 
and  the  birth  rate  will  take  care  of  itself. 


A  Chapter  on  Dumplings. 

Now  that  the  intense  heat  of  the 
Summer  is  over  and  we  begin  to  relish 
the  more  substantial  warm  dishes,  what 
could  he  more  desirable  than  the  delec¬ 
table  dumpling?  Here  are  a  few  “just 
like  mother  made  them.”  In  point  of 
economy  alone  they  must  appeal  to  the 
thrifty  housewife,  for  much  less  meat 
may  he  used  and  the  less  expensive  cuts 
will  give  results  that  are  altogether 
satisfactory : 

Drop  Dumplings. — To  each  well- 
beaten  egg  allow  one  cupful  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  salt,  half  a  teaspoon  soda 
and  as  much  flour  as  batter  will  take. 
Drop  from  teaspoon  into  boiling  broth 
and  boil  steadily  for  25  minutes. 

Farina  Dumplings. — Put  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  each  of  water  and  milk  in  sauce¬ 
pan  and  bring  to  boil.  When  boiling 
stir  in  gradually  one-fourth  cup  of 
farina.  Cook  until  thick,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  then  add  a  scant  teaspoon ful  of 
butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  pepper  and  remove  to  the  back 
of  the  range  to  cool  slightly;  then  stir 
in  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
When  cold,  drop  from  a  teaspoon  into 
boiling  broth.  Boil  five  minutes. 

Potato  Dumplings. — To  three  cups 
cold  mashed  potato,  seasoned,  add  one 
cup  bread  crumbs  (which  have  been 
browned  in  the  oven  in  butter,  then 
crumbled),  two  well-beaten  eggs  and 
three  gratings  of  nutmeg.  The  mixture 
should  be  very  stiff.  Mold  into  small 
balls  and  drop  into  salted  boiling  water, 
and  boil  for  20  minutes. 


SCOTT'S  EMULSION 
because  when  ordinary  foods 
do  not  digest,  it  provides  the 
needed  nourishment  in 
highly  concentrated  form. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  so  easily  digested  that  its 
strength  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  the  youngest  babe  or 
most  delicate  adult. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION 
is  the  food  that  strengthens 
the  race,  all  druggists 


fix 


GUARANTEED 
Freight  Paid 

Our  Gold 
Coin  Stovo 
Guaranty  is 
to  take  back 
the  stove  at 
our  expense, 
any  time 
within  a  year 
and  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Freight  is  pro- 
paid  ;  safe  do- 
livery  insured,  ready  to  set  up— even  polished. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue,  Price  List  and  Offer. 

Our  prices  are  $5  to  SSI  less  than  any  dealer's 
prices.  The  stoves  are  only  of  the  very  best 
—and  so  guaranteed. 

Gold  Coin  Slove  Co.  3  Oak  Slreef,  Troy,  N.  Y.  M 
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44  Bushels  to  the  Acre 


Iowa 

Arctic 

Saa  tha  Heavy 
Cum  Toe  Cap 


See  the  "  Samson  M 
Extension  Heel 


Strong  at  the  Right  Places 

Do  you  want  .your  arctics  to  wear?  Do  you 
want  your  arctic  to  last  and  not  break  out  at 
the  toe  or  heel  ?  Beacon  Falls  Arctics  look  dif¬ 
ferent  qnd  are  different  from  others.  Tha 
IOWA  Arctic  is  one  of  them.  It  is  just  as  good 
as  it  looks.  “Samson”  Extension  Heels  and 
the  Heavy  Gum  Toe  Caps  mean  better  wear. 
They  insure  strength  at  the  right  places. 

When  you  want  any  kind  of  a  rubber  boot  or 
shoe  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Beacon 
Falls— the  kind  with  a  Cross  on  every  pair. 
They  are  made  of  fine  rubber  and  are  always 
the  best  for  the  money. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
promptly  fitted  out.  An  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  describing  Beacon 
Falls  rubber  footwear  free,  if  you 
send  your  name. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  ZEftJJuJ 

Ohlcago  New  York  Boston  Cro»* 


• “  Maple  99  Evaporators  , 

Oar  “Jlapl©  Evaporator”  Is  the  moit  durable  and  most 
economical  on  the  market,  only  ■elected  material*  being 
used  In  its  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jaeket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanised  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
Splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

TYe  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


■  Se 

V 


Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

LlnetTill. 
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la  a  henvy  yield,  but  that's  what  John  Kennedy  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Western  Oanadn,  got  from 
40  acres  of  Spring  Wheat  in  1910.  Reports 
from  other  districts  in  that 
province  showed  other  excel¬ 
lent  results— such  ns  4,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  from  120  acres,  or 
33J<  bushels  per  acre.  26, 30  and 
40  bushel  yields  were  numerous. 
As  high  as  132  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre  were  threshed  from 
Alberta  fields. 

THE  SILVER  CUP 

at  tho  recent  Spokane  Fair  was 
awarded  to  the  Alberta  Government 
for  it,  exhibit  of  grain.,  grasses  and  vege¬ 
tables,  Reports  of  excellent  yields  for  1910 
come  also  from  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
in  Western  Canada. 

Free  Homestemls  of  160  acres, 
and  adjoining  pre-emptions  of  160 
acres  (at  $3  per  acre),  aro  to  he  hud 
lit  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate  ex¬ 
cellent,  soil  of  the  very  best,  rail¬ 
ways  close  athnnd,  building  lumber 
cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get  and  reason¬ 
able  In  price,  water  easily  procured, 
mixed  farming  a  success. 

Write  as  to  best  place  for  settlement,  set¬ 
tlers'  low  railway  rates,  pamphlet  “Last  Best 
West"  and  other  Information,  to  Supt,  of  lm- 
mig., Ottawa,  Can.,  orto  Can.  Gov'tAgt.  (54) 

Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 
Canadian  Government  Agent.  30  .Syracuse 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NET  5500?“  TO  SI000|PERACRE 
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Growing 

W  Oranges,  Grapefruit,  Vegetables. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  settlers  are  making  tjjj 

fit  INDEPENDENT  fortunes 

Y  ou  are  offered  the  same  opportunity.  Buy  a 
L  few  acres  now  while  the  land  is  cheap — prices  are  ! 
a  advancing.  Quick  transportation  to  the  best  Eafl-  ! 
em  and  Northern  Markets  via  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  ,« 
Ideal  climate  year  round— no  freezes,  no  extreme  J 
heat— abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of 
satisfactory  labor. 

It’i  America’s  Fruit  and  Garden  Market. 

An  instructive  booklet  fully  describing  * 
this  country  will  be  sent  free. 
it.  I.  W.  WHITE,  Gtn’l  Industrial  All. 

Depl.  A  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
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t  Burns  little  gasoline,  lots  of  air. 

SUN’Tm)LL0W  WIRE  SYSTEM  is  the  ideal  lighting  system  ;  lamps 
operated  independently,  pressure  tank  anywhere  iu«ide  or  outside  house. 
Absolutely  safe;  permitted  by  insurance  underwriters. 

Sold  on  Two  Weeks’  Trial  with  Guarantee  Bond. 

No  Agents— Sold  Direct  to  You  at  One  Profit. 

Bend  for  book,  108  styles  fixtures,  for  homes,  stores,  churches,  etc.,  |2.26  np, 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO  1116  Market  St.  Canton,  0. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  collection  of  pictures  in¬ 
cludes  6427,  tucked  blouse  or  shirt 
waist.  A  neat  waist  for  business  wear 
made  up  in  linen,  madras  or  silk.  Sizes 
34  to  42.  6529,  boys’  overcoat.  A  model 
which  is  adapted  to  any  of  the  heavy 


materials  of  the  season.  Sizes  2  to  8 
years.  6620,  one-piece  nightgown.  Cross- 
barred  lawn,  nainsook,  cambric  or  crepe 
may  be  used  in  the  development  of  this 
model.  14,  16  and  18  years.  6383,  girls’ 
dress  with  five-gored  plaited  skirt.  A 
practical  model  for  the  young  girl  made 
up  in  heavy  linen,  serge  or  mohair. 
Sizes  8  to  14  years.  6802,  seven-gored 
skirt.  Adapted  to  Panama,  serge  or 
broadcloth.  Sizes  22  to  32.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 

The  second  group  shows  6822,  shirt 
waist;  developed  in  madras,  linen,  ba¬ 
tiste  or  flannel  this  model  would  be  very 
pretty;  size  34  to  44.  6613,  semi-prin¬ 

cess  dress ;  plaid,  serge,  mohair  or  Pa¬ 


nama  cloth  may  be  used  for  the  cold 
days  of  Winter;  sizes  34  to  44.  6817, 

semi-fitted  coat.  A  serviceable  model 
developed  in  cheviot,  broadcloth  or 
heavy  serge ;  sizes  34  to  44.  6806,  fancy' 

waist.  A  pretty  model  developed  in  silk, 
messaline  or  chiffon;  sizes  36  to  46. 
5937,  chafing  dish  aprons.  Pretty  models 
made  of  batiste,  lawn  or  cross-barred 
lawn  would  make  very  pretty  Christ- 
mast  presents.  One  size.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 


Society  Life  in  the  Country. 

My  farm  home  is  so  near  a  village 
that  the  social  life  in  that  place  concerns 
me  much  more  than  it  otherwise  would, 
as  there  my  children  will  probably  re¬ 
ceive  impressions  that  will -help  to  mold 
their  characters.  And  as  their  joy  is 
my  joy,  and  their  well-being  is  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  my  life,  I  wish  T 
might  sit  here  in  my  quiet  home  to-night 
and  write  so  earnestly  and  so  impres¬ 
sively  that  parents  who  read  might  not 
only  approve,  but  determine  to  do  their 
several  parts  toward  a  general  reform 
movement  in  the  education  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  I  am  anxious  that  they  shall  ap¬ 
preciate  life,  enjoy  life,  but  also  that 
they  shall  appreciate  work  and  enjoy 
work,  and  by  education,  I  mean  espec¬ 


ially  their  conception  of  life  and  its 
work. 

Although  I  do  not  like  the  pace  which 
is  in  vogue  among  our  young  people, 
yet  I  do  not  want  to  make  my  sons  and 
daughters  so  different  that  they  may 
not  find  congenial  companions.  In  that 
case  they  might  become  rebellious  of 
the  training  that  so  shut  them  out  from 
fellowship.  I  know  that  many,  many 
mothers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  trend 
and  hesitate  to  make  any  reform  in  their 
own  homes,  because  they  want  their 
children  to  do  as  others  do.  We  shall 
have  to  begin  in  small  ways  and  work 
outward  slowly  and  patiently  to  change 
these  false  ideals  that  so  many  of  us 
have  set  up.  I  am  sure  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  quite  the  same  in  towns  and  in 
cities,  but  in  villages  we  are  privileged 
to  know  intimately  the  daily  lives  of 
so  many  families  who  represent  the 
average  respectable,  working,  conscien¬ 
tious  American  family.  The  parents  in 
such  families  are  so  ambitious  for  their 
children.  They  hope  to  give  them  all 
the  enjoyment  of  which  their  youth  was 
probably  denied  and  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  overwork  themselves  to  this  end. 
The  young  folks  must  be  more  and 
more  educated,  more  accomplished  and 
more  dressed,  and  a  pace  is  set  which 
calls  constantly  for  something  more. 

It  is  perfectly  right  that  the  young 
people  should  have  their  pleasures  and 
benefits,  but  to  what  extremes  we  go ! 
We  work  in  a  circle.  We  give  all  of 
our  strength  and  time  to  work  in  order 
that  our  children  may  go  to  this  func¬ 
tion  and  to  that,  and  the  children  crave 
to  go,  because  with  our  constant  toil 
has  gone  the  charm  which  might  have 
bound  them  to  their  home.  Tn  this 
place,  the  young  people  are  continually 
contriving  amusements,  and  it  follows 
that  some  are  obliged  to  overwork  to 
furnish  them  the  necessary  clothes  and 
leisure  time.  Tt  also  follows  that  they 
become  selfish,  restless, .  hard  to  please, 
and  lose  their  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  labor.  At  a  public  function  I  see 
two  young  sisters,  school  teachers  in 
the  graded  schools,  dressed  quite  as 
elegantly  as  the  only  daughter  of  the 
college  president.  You  ask  why  should 
they  not,  and  T  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  struggles  of  the  family  for .  my  an¬ 
swer.  T  know  that  their  father  is.  a  car¬ 
penter,  that  in  order  to  educate  his  chil¬ 
dren  he  is  leaving  his  old  age  unpro¬ 
vided  for,  that  there  are  younger  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  reared,  and  that  the  mother 
is  a  martyr  to  them  all.  And  T  know 
that  these  young  women  are  even  re¬ 
ceiving  encouragement  at  home  to  spend 
their  salaries  on  clothes,  that  they  may 
feel  well-dressed  at  any  place.  Tn  an¬ 
other  family  there  are  two  daughters 
and  a  son.  The  daughters  have  had  les¬ 
sons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
dancing  and  painting,  and  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  dressed  girls  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  are  always  having  a  “good 
time.”  The  son  is  attending  college. 
He  Has  quite  enough  leisure  time  to 
earn  all  of  his  expenses,  but  employs  it 
in  “sporting.”  The  father  of  this  fam¬ 
ily  is  a  merchant.  He  opens  his  store 
at  six  in  the  morning  and  closes  it  at 
11  at  night.  He  sees  his  children  at 
meals.  He  spends  his  Sundays  in  sleep. 
His  wife,  by  hard  work  and  good  man¬ 
agement,  does  all  of  her  housework,  all 
the  scwyig  for  her  family,  and  often 
some  for  friends.  This  extra  money 
furnishes  the  means  for  a  month’s  stay 
at  the  seashore  for  the  daughters. 

I  am  positive  that  this  man  and  his 
wife  have  never  taken  a  trip  away  from 
home  together.  Tt  is  too  expensive, 
“living  is  so  high.”  Their  family  cir¬ 
cle  is  never  complete  in  the  evening. 
While  there  are  sweet  music  and  happy 
voices  in  the  parlor,  the  tired  mother 
is  at  the  sewing  machine  and  the  father 
at  his  work.  They  cannot  _  complain, 
they  are  working  to  keep  their  children 
“going”  and  they  “go.”  ITow  many  such 
cases  do  you  know  ?  Some  say  that 
such  parents  have  full  compensation  in 
the  joy  of  their  children,  but  T  do  not 
think  that  our  lives  which  are  so  short 
are  meant  to  be  lived  in  that  way.  Tt 
is  a  selfish,  false  set  of  ideals  to  set  be¬ 
fore  our  children,  and  surely  there  is  a 
medium  where  all  might  join  hands, 
where  the  child  might  be  fitted  for  the 
joy  and  enjoyment  of  his  own  home  and 
at  the  same  time  give  to  the  world  a 
sufficient  share.  ... 

I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  bright 
but  indulged  young  girl  was  allowed  by 
her  parents  to  spend  the  entire  $50  per 
month  that  she  earned,  in  clothes.  Her 
parents  were  working  people.  In  the 
course  of  time  she  married.  The  young 
husband,  I  am  sure,  never  earned  over 
$100  per  month,  not  always  so  much. 
He  knew  that  she  expected  a  nice  little 
home,  a  servant,  as  nice  or  perhaps 
nicer  clothes  than  she  then  wore.  The 
pace  had  been  set ;  he  must  try  to  keep 
it  up.  It  was  delightful  to  try,  because 


he  loved  her.  Yet  the  task  became 
harder  and  harder,  and  her  parents  were 
inclined  to  criticise  because  he  could 
not  do  more  for  her  than  they  had  done. 
No  children  could  be  afforded  and  the 
young  wife,  having  been  reared  to  sel¬ 
fishness  was  of  no  material  assistance. 
The  story  ends  like  so  many  others, 
overwork  and  then  disaster. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  our  young  men 
are  becoming  more  and  more  hesitant 
to  enter  into  matrimony.  The  wedding 
itself,  in  so  many  families,  is  a  strain  on 
the  strength  and  finances,  and  the  young 
home  is  started  on  this  foundation,  and 
the  hride  and  bridegroom,  feeling  that 
much  is  expected  of  them,  usually  in¬ 
crease  the  pace  a  little.  We  need  more 
calmness,  poise  and  individuality  and 
less  restlessness  and  complexity.  Race 
suicide  and  divorce  would  be  directly 
affected  toward  a  solution,  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  resolution  and  persistent,  quiet 
determination  of  parents  to  make  this 
young  generation  as  unselfish,  unosten¬ 
tatious  and  helpful  as  is  in  our  power 
to  do.  L.  S. 


Home-Canned  Meat. 

I  have  been  reading  Miss  Hoover’s 
recipe  for  home-canned  meat  on  page 
1080.  T  have  canned  beef,  and  in  July 
following  found  that  it  had  kept  as  well 
as  any  canned  fruit  or  any  canned  goods. 
Sometimes  T  can  it  in  the  Fall  or  m 
early  Winter.  The  jars  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  as  for  anything,  being 
left  in  hot  water  on  back  of  stove  a 
while  before  filling.  Cook  the  beef  in 
hot  water  and  with  salt  and  pepper  un¬ 
til  all  meat  leaves  the  bone  easily,  then 
pack  in  jars,  filling  the  jars  with  hot 
liquid  and  grease.  Seal,  set  jars  on 
cloth  in  the  bottom  of  boiler  with  cloth 
around  the  cans  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  as  they  boil;  boil  2^2  hours, 
let  cool  in  boiler,  being  careful  not  to 
loosen  the  tops  when  washing  off  jars 
before  putting  away.  I  have  given  this 
recipe  to  friends,  and  we  all  have  had 
good  luck  with  our  meat. 

MRS.  ANDREW  D.  WHATTAM. 

Flannel  Cakes. — One  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  pint  of  flour,  one  saltspoou- 
ful  of  salt,  two  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  milk, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour  and  add 
the  salt.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  light, 
add  the  milk  to  them,  and  when  well 
beaten  stir  the  milk  into  the  flour  until 
quite  smooth.  Beat  the  whites  light ; 
add  them,  and  lastly  the  baking  powder, 
and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

FYtranrrlinarv  Valim ,N  ,NITIflL  handkerchiefs. 

LAtldUl  UlUdiy  V  d  I UC  Ladies  medium  weight, 
3  patterns,  assorted;  Ladies’  Sheer,  3  patterns, 
assorted.  All  Handsomely  Embroidered.  Price 
$1.37''2  per  box  of  half  dozen. 

GENTS’  FINE  INITIAL— Price  $  1.37k!  per  box  of 
half  dozen. 

All  Absolutely  Pure  I.inen.  Order  to-day. 
State  initial  wanted.  Postage,  4c.  per  box, 

WM.  A.  MAUGER  HANDKERCHIEF  AGENCY, 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 


On?  English  Breakfast  Tea 

Five  ounces  postpaid  for  10c.  Send  stamps. 
McKINNEY  &  CO.,  288  State,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 

I  f)  Beautiful  Xmas  |flp  Absolute  satisfaction 
I L  POST  CAROS  lUu  i  guaranteed.  AUG.  E. 
GAKENHEIMER,  2410  Leithgow  St..  Phila.,  1’a. 

ICO  Cnfinn  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  in  fertile 
IUU  I  d I  III 0  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  (4.  Keeper,  Newtown,  Pa. 


WE  TAN 


Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  Wo  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, otc.,  from  skins  sent 
us  to  be  tanned.  Wo  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO. 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  inako 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  eost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  ono 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Direct  to  You 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

i* 

|  Be  An  Independent  Buyer  Spend  One  Cent  Foi* 

This  Big  FREE  Book 

Our  Big  Free  Stove  and  Range  Book  gives  you  our 
factory  wholesale  prices  and  explains  all— saving  you 
$5  to  $40  on  any  famous  Kalamazoo  stove  or  tange. 
including  gas  stoves.  Sold  only  direct  to  homes. 
Over  140,000  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  21.000  towns.  Over  400  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from. 

8100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.  Wc  prepay  a/lfreipht  and  give  you 
—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days’  Approval  Test 
-CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Write  a  postal  for  our  book  today— any  responsible  person  can ' 
have  same  credit  as  your  home  stores  would  give  you -and  you  save 
$$  to  $40  cash.  No  better  stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could 
be  made— a*  any  price.  Prove  it.  belore  wc  keep  your  money.  Be 
an  independent  buyer  Send  name  lor  Free  Catalogue  No,  114, 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


— “And  Gas 
Stoves,  Too” 


Oven  Thermom¬ 
eter  Makes 
Baking  Easy 


q 

q 
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A  good  many  people  believe  that  Education  comes  only  from  schools  and 
colleges. 

It  doesn’t. 

The  most  effective,  most  worth-while  Education  comes  from  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  a  knowledge  of  life. 

And  the  best  way  to  learn  these  things  that  are  real,  short  of  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  is  in  the  pages  of  Mark  Twain’s  books.  You  have  thought  of  him 
only  as  a  humorist  and  philosopher. 

He  is  far  more  than  this — he  is  first  of  all  a  Teacher,  and  you  may  benefit 
by  his  rich  experience — use  his  powers  of  observation — learn  human  nature 
through  his  pages. 


MARK  TWAIN’S 
WORKS 


■/2 


PRICE 


It  had  been  Mark  Twain's  ambi¬ 
tion  to  have  his  books  in  every 
American  home,  and  he  made  a  great 
personal  sacrifice  to  bring  about  this 
remarkable  opportunity — for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  publishing, 
copyrighted  books  are  sold  at  the 
price  of  non -copyrighted  books — 
the  chance  will  not  come  again. 


HARPER  & 
BROTHERS 

Now  for  the  first  time  you  get  a  complete  set  of  all  Mark  Twain’s  writings,  Franklin 

at  just  exactly  one-half  the  price  they  have  ever  been  sold  before.  This  Please  set;-,  me  for 

is  a  new  edition,  just  as  complete  as  the  old  one,  which  still  sells,  by  examination.  _ 

the  way,  at  $50.00.  This  new  edition  is  only  $25.00 — for  the  25  vol-  f  a se^  ,  N  , 

umes.  Never  before  has  a  copyrighted  library  set  of  a  standard  WORKS,  Authors  National 

author’s  works  been  issued  at  such  a  low  figure.  Edition,  twenty-five  volumes, 

cloth  binding.  If  I  do  not  care 

In  this  new  set  there  are  beautiful  pictures  by  Frost,  for  the  books,  I  will  return  them  in 

Newell,  Smedley,  Thulstrup,  Clinedinst,  Kemble,  and  5  days,  at  your  expense.  If  I  keep  the 

Opper.  The  binding  is  in  rich  red  rep  silk  book  cloth,  f  books,  I  will  remit  $2.00  a  month  until 
with  title  labels  stamped  in  gold.  The  books  are  f  the  full  price,  $25.00  has  been  paid, 
printed  on  white  antique  wove  paper,  especially  S  »■  »  r. 

made  for  this  edition.  Each  volume  is  of  _ 
generous  size  and  bulk,  5x7^  inches.  *  signature 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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Send  books  to . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

DAIRY  AND  BEEF  COMBINATION 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

Your  issue  of  November  10  contains  a 
front  page  illustration  of  Maine  Short¬ 
horns,  “the  great  all-purpose  cow,”  and 
on  page  10G0  a  letter  from  J.  E.  Taylor 
concerning  same  upon  which  you  com¬ 
ment  in  part  as  follows :  “The  cows  of 
a  milking  strain  give  a  good  mess  of 
milk,  while  the  calves  grow  fast  and 
make  good  beef.  *  *  *  The  Short¬ 

horn  cattle  thus  have  a  double  value  and 
we  look  to  see  their  number  increase.  In 
England  the  Short-horn  is  still  the  popu¬ 
lar  cow  for  the  general  farmer.  At  the 
last  dairy  show  the  milk  and  butter 
prizes  were  won  by  Short-horns.”  The 
italics  are  mine.  While  I  have  not  seen 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  claim  distinctly  set 
forth  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  in  the 
same  individual  and  breed  the  respective 
merits  of  a  Hereford  and  a  Holstein,  of 
the  beef  type  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
dairy  type  on  the  other,  yet  I  have  many 
times  seen  sentiments  expressed  in  it 
which  seemed  to  point  in  this  direction. 
The  experience  of  thousands. of  dairymen 
and  of  men  who  have  made  an  especial 
study  of  this  subject,  like  Prof.  Haecker, 
of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 
proves  that  there  is  a  particular,  peculiar 
type  of  body,  of  physical  conformation, 
belonging  on  the  one  hand  to  the  dairy 
cow  and  on  the  other  to  the  beef  cow, 
and  further,  that  these  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  in  the  respective  types  are  so  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  combine  the  “excellence”  which 
they  each  represent  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  breed.  No  horse  ever  combined 
the  strength  of  the  Percheron  and  speed 
of  the  English  Thoroughbred,  no  dog 
the  virtues  of  a  St.  Bernard  and  a  grey¬ 
hound.  This  is  a  dairy  country.  The 
Short-horn  has  been  tried  and  abandoned. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  Short-horns 
of  dairy  conformation  and  performance, 
but  the  type  is  not  well  fixed,  and  the  off¬ 
spring  of  such  a  cow  is  inclined  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  beef  type.  In  the  only  ex¬ 
tensive  breed  test  in  which  they  were 
competitors,  viz.,  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition,  they  failed  to  make  good.  Beef 
and  milk  cannot  be  successfully  united 
in  the  same  individual,  li.  h.  herring. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-VOKKRR 

a  small  margin  that  there  would  be  no 
profit.  The  reason  these  Western  farmers 
have  made  any  money  is  because  they 
have  fed  most  of  their  own  grain  and 
forage  to  live  stock,  and  thus  kept  up  the 
fertility  of  their  fields.  An  increase  of 
rates  on  live  stock  or  anything  that  would 
discourage  the  live  stock  industry  would 
prove  disastrous  to  farmers,  townspeople 
and  railroads.  Under  a  system  of  grain 
farming  alone  the  farmers  of  Iowa  would 
have  lost  money  even  during  the  recent 
high  prices,  while  the  railroads  would 
have  made  money.  And  so  Mr.  Wallace 
concludes : 

For  these  reasons  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  should  not  permit  the 
railroads  to  make  the  proposed  advances 
in  freight  rates  on  live  stock  and  packing 
house  products,  unless  it  cau  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  railroads  are  handling 
these  products  at  a  loss.  The  farmer  and 
stockman  does  not  want  the  railroads  to 
handle  his  business  for  nothing.  He  is 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price.  He  believes 
that  under  the  present  rate  the  price  is 
fair,  and  that  the  railroads  are  getting 
a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested — bet¬ 
ter,  in  fact,  than  the  farmer  is  getting. 


December  17, 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
Protein  31-33% 

Fat  12% 

Carbohydrates  30-40% 
Fibre  12-14% 


AJAX  FLAKES 

TpIIIS  valuable  distillers’  grain 
contains  about  31%  protein, 
13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk 
economically  if  use  bran. 

One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES 
does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of 
bran,  and  saves  $14.00  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and 
many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should 
lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders'  Hand  Book  with 
tables  and  feeding  instructions. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 


Garget. 

I  have  a  cow  and  one  quarter  of  her 
udder  gives  milk  with  a  white  stringy  sub¬ 
stance  iu  it.  She  is  well  otherwise.  Her 
udder  is  not  swollen.  Some,  of  the  wise 
ones  about  here  have  suggested  garget. 
What  is  her  trouble  and  how  can  I  cure  her? 

New  York.  W.  L.  o. 

Garget  is  simply  a  general  term  used  to 
describe  all  iullaminatory  conditions  of  the 


C  TZ  EROUS 

REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

FOB  SALE  AT  THEIB  BEAL  WORTH 

JAY  GELDER,  RIVERLAND  FARM,  -:-  KANONA,  N.  Y. 


60 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers'  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
cow's  udder  which  give  rise  to  a  change  in  \  in  Penna.  RR.,  30  miles  north  of  YoungstowB,  O. 

the  appearance,  consistency  and  quantity  of  ~ 

the  milk.  Such  a  condition  is  present  in  j  KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS,  JEN- 
your  cow,  and  if  pus  is  mixed  with  the  milk  j  NETS  and  SADDLE  HORSES. 

the  secreting  powers  of  the  quarter  are  no  j  We  are  the  Largest  Breeders  in  America  of  Mam- 
doubt  permanently  ruined.  Foment  the  ud-  •  mothJucks.  Hampsliireaml  Tamworth  hogs.  Stock 
der  with  hot  waiter  three  times  a  day  and  <  all  ages  lor  sale.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington.  Ky. 

twice  daily  rub  in  a  mixture  of  equal  part* 
of  sweet  oil  and  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root 
and  belladonna  leaves.  Twice  daily  in  water 
give  half  an  ounce  each  of  saltpeter  and 
fluid  extract  of  poke  root.  In  three  days 
half  the  dose  of  saltpeter,  but  continue  tb* 
full  doses  of  the  other  medicine.  a.  s.  a. 


SWIKT33 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

If  the  farmer  should  make  a  reason¬ 
able  interest  charge  on  the  money  he  has 
invested  iu  farm  equipment,  machinery, 
horses,  etc.,  and  add  to  this  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  this  equipment  and  feeding  the 
horses  used  for  the  farm  work,  and  add  to 
this  a  fair  price  for  all  the  labor  expended, 
the  la boi  he  hi i es,  and  deduct  from  h is  T  ^ A1 m 

gross  receipts  the  sum  of  these  various  F  V3 1  Clllgubj 

items,  it  would  be  found  that  the  amount  j  fyiY)0n  j 


Worms. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  had  worms  since 
March,  have  tried  everything  I  know  of, 
but  cannot  get  him  entirely  rid  of  them. 
The  horse  is  about  13  years  old  and  out 
on  grass.  Could  you  advise  me  what  to  do 
for  him?  w.  M.  D. 

Connecticut. 

When  a  few .  worms  pass  from  a  horse 
on  grass  treatment  is  unnecessary.  If 
worms  are  present  when  horse  is  put  in 
for  the  Winter  medicinal  treatment  may 
be  given  with  advantage.  It  consists  in 
mixing  in  the  feed  night  and  morning  a 
dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with 
salt,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  ground  gentian 
root  in  like  quantities.  This  is  given  for  a 
week,  and  then  discontinued  for  10  days, 
after  which  it  may  again  be  mixed  in  the 
feed  for  10  days.  Iron  cannot  safely  be 
given  to  a  mare  in  foal.  Raw  potatoes  fed 
carefully,  tend  to  rid  a  horse  from  worms. 
Tobacco  or  wood  ashes  also  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  in  the  same  way.  a.  8.  a. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old.  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICKS  ,  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


he  has  left  would  show  a  very  small 
return  on  the  money  he  has  invest¬ 
ed  in  his  land— much  smaller,  in  fact,  than 
the  returns  the  railroads  have  been  get¬ 
ting  for  the  money  invested  in  railroad 
property,  and  smaller  than  the  returns 
other  people  have  been  getting  in  other 
large  lines  of  business. 

This  statement  \vas  made  by  H.  C. 
Wallace  of  Iowa  at  a  railroad  bearing  in 
Chicago.  The  Western  railroads  are 
trying  hard  to  convince  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  their  freight 
rates,  especially  on  live  stock  and  meat 
products,  should  be  raised.  In  support  of 
this  they  claimed,  among  other  things, 
that  money  invested  in  farms  yields 
much  better  returns  than  capital  invested 
in  railroads.  Mr.  Wallace  is  secretary  of 
the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  said  Western  farmers  had 
made  some  '  money  during  the  recent 
years  of  high  prices,  but  not  as  much  as 
they  are  entitled  to  considering  what  they 
have  invested  in  their  farms.  These 
farmers  have  made  money  because  they 
and  their  children  have  worked  hard  and 
saved.  What  they  have  saved  usually 
represents  what  they  would  have  paid 
for  their  own  labor.  If  the  farmers  cap¬ 
italized  and  paid  on  the  basis  employed 
by  the  railroads  they  would  have  con¬ 
ducted  their  business  at  a  loss,  or  on  such 


Buy  your  feeds  and  grains  from  us  at  job¬ 
bers’  prices.  Can  ship  straight  cars  of  any¬ 
thing  and  split  cars  of  most  everything. 

Tell  us  your  wants. 

SPRINGVILLE  ROLLER  MILLS, 

H.  S.  GRAY,  Prop.  SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y. 

NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER  I  I  B— 

AND  INDIGESTION  \s  LI  IX  EL  g 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy.  £2 

“■  20  years  sale.  Send  for 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


Brookside  Berkshires. 

Have  a  few  extra  nice  yearling  Sows,  and  spring 
and  fall  Pigs  of  both  sex:  also  one  Sow  three  years 
old,  sired  by  “Premier  Longfellow,’’  which  1  offer 
cheap.  W  rite  for  prices  and  descriptions. 

.1.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred  for  spring  farrow.  August  and 
September  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten. 

.  .  .  Catalogue  on  application  .  .  . 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-?,?,, 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proorielor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGH  WOOD— In 

e*c"  °‘  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Record 
we  sold  and  registered  more  llerUsl.ires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  iho  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  cuatnfti- 
era.  Tliiaapeaka  foritself.  II. C.  A;  11.11.  Harpendlng,  Dundee,  N.Y, 

A  BERKSHIRE  OR  DUROO  PIG  given  for  a 
lew  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa, 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
_ C.  K.  BAKNE8,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

nimnnc  THK  kigU  deep  fellows 

uunyuo  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer.  Pa. 

minnPC  GROWTHY  PIGS.  $7.00 ;  Pair,  $13.00 

llUnUUa  SERENO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  O. 

DUROC  JERSEYS.— 00  Fancy  Spring  Boars  ready  for 
service.  86  Spring  Sows  Prices  for  30  days. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  C.  BARNEY,  Coldwater.Micli. 

REGISTERED  Durocs,  Boars,  Gilts,  bred  or  open,  fall 
Bigs.  Percheron  Stallions — three-year  old.  yearling, 
weanling.  ITice  l  ight.  J.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Fail-point,  O. 

FOR  SALE 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

We  are  headquarters  forMilk  Bottles, 
Cans,  Caps,  Carriers,  Churns,  Drain¬ 
ers,  Pasteurizers,  Separators,  loo 
Crushers,  etc.,  and  every  utensil  used 
by  handlers  of  milk,  cream,  butter, 
eggs,  ice  cream  or  cheese.  Best  goods, 
fair  prices,  prompt  shipments.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  us  today 
your  list  of  needs.  No  order  too  small. 
WISNER  MFG.  CO  ,  230  A  Greenwich  St. .N.Y. 

Everything  For  Dairymen  Always  In  Stock 


BINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thiekenetl,  Swollen  Tipsues, 
Curbs,  Killed  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays 
Pain  Roes  not  Blister,  remove 
tho  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  D  free. 
ABSOR15INK,  JR.,  (mnnkind$1.00 

_  bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 

or  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P,  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


The 
MOST 
MONEY 


(or  One  Dollar 

(averted  in  Food 


from 


T  H  It  10  K  REGISTERED 
CHESTER  WHITE  SOWS 

due  to  farrow  in  March.  One  Yearling  Registered 
Chester  White  Boar.  Price  $30  each.  Address 

EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  New  York. 


<Ihe  GUERNSEY  COW 

Her  Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the  Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

The  Guernsey  wa»  tho  First  Breed  to  establish  an 
Advanced  Register  on  basis  ot  Year*  Record* 
with  Public  Supervision. 

An  average  of  over  1000  official  year’s  records  show  . 

8000  lbs.  Milk  400  lbs.  Butter  Fat 

(Equivalent  to  4G01bs.  butter) 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT.  BUTTER  FAT  5.07 


Full  information  regarding  tho  breed  by  writing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  R  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


HOLSTEINS 


dale  Herd  of 


lTHE 

R 

0 

SSSI 

L0 

The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equippod  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Make!  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
Brass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 
The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est.l850) 
Bex  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


SHEEP 


Beliwood  Farm  Shropshire  Rams. 

Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  breeding  Ewes  at  farmers’ 
prices.  D.  L.  MACKINTOSH,  Mgr.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

SHROPSHIRE^ 


are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  ofyoungbulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
_ A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N  OF  AMERICA 
h.L.  HOUGHTON.SEC' Y.BOX  1 05,  BRATTLEBO  RO.  VT. 

ONTARIO  VAN  FRIESLAND  DE  KOL 

BULL  CALF,  three  months  old;  sire,  America 
De  Kol  Burke;  dam,  Wooderest  Van  Friesland, 
over  21  pounds.  Price,  $75  crated  f.  o.  b. 
Charlotte.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVEBUALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Lunt,  Owner  John  J.  Eclen,  Manager 


10(1  yearling  ewes ;  40 

,  .  , - —  yearling  rams.  Price  and 

breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


H>  ogs  cfc 


err ets 


Pni  I  |C  PM  DC-From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  I  Ul  O  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight mos.  Cire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Write  for  price 
list,  it's  free.  HE  KLKINK  BKOS. 

Jamestown,  Michigan.  Box  42. 


Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

k,’;i  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852 

A.  J.  C.  C.,  is  one  of  the  best  "butter  bred”  hulls 
in  the  world,  investigate.  Then  order  one  of  liis 
young  sons  before  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  over  three 
months  old  on  hand  at  present.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  -;-  Laurel  Farm,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

—Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  1  cow,  8  heifers,  0  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE — Showed  at  five  fairs  this  fall 
and  drew  $540  in  cash.  All  ages  for  sale. 
JOHN  CHAMBERLIN  &  SON,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 

Milk  Prnrilirprs  ^or  ^ew  Xork  City  market 
lTllln.  rruuuoeri  aesiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N.  V 


JERSEYS 


1810. 


1171 


LUMPS  ON  LEGHORNS’  TOES. 

My  White  Leghorn  hens  have  large 
growths  on  the  ends  of  their  toes.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  probable  reasons  are 
for  that  condition,  and  what  can  be  done. 
At  a  little  distance  they  look  like  lumps  of 
mud,  some  of  them  as  large  as  English 
walnuts  and  nearly  all  of  the  25  have 
them.  Their  former  owner  heated  his 
chicken  houses  with  natural  gas  last  Win¬ 
ter,  and  they  may  have  got  their  toes 
singed.  h.  j.  f. 

Glassport,  Pa. 

The  above  beats  any  experience  I  ever 
had  or  ever  heard  of.  It  is  not  “bum- 
blefoot,”  as  that  is  a  “corn”  or  hard  spot 
in  middle  of  the  foot,  caused  mainly  by 
jumping  down  from  the  roost  on  to  a 
hard  floor.  This  is  a  growth  on  the  end 
of  the  toes ;  now  if  Mr.  F.  could  breed 
these  birds  so  that  the  chicks  would  in¬ 
herit  that  growth,  he  would  have  a  “big 
thing.”  He  could  advertise  a  new  breed 
of  Leghorns,  the  “Anti-scratch  Leg¬ 
horns”  or  “garden  hens.”  It  is  well 
known  that  fowls  do  a  lot  of  good  in  a 
garden  if  they  wouldn’t  scratch,  and 
certainly  with  lumps  on  the  ends  of  their 
toes  as  big  as  walnuts  scratching  would 
be  impossible.  I  once  heard  of  a  man 
who  fixed  his  hens  so  they  could  not 
scratch  by  taking  a  stick  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil,  boring  a  hole  near  one 
end  and  passing  a  string  through  the 
hole;  tied  the  stick  to  the  hen’s  leg  near 
the  second  joint.  When  the  hen  walked 
along,  the  stick  just  dragged  on  the  dirt, 
but  when  she  tried  to  scratch  the  end 
of  the  stick  stuck  into  the  dirt  and  the 
attempted  backward  stroke  of  her  foot 
simply  drove  her  forward.  But  this 
“lumps  on  their  toes”  would  obviate  all 
necessity  for  sticks.  Seriously,  I  must 
admit  that  I  know  of  neither  cause  nor 
cure  for  Ii.  J.  F.’s  trouble. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


MILK  BUSINESS  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

Farmers  living  near  railroads  have  been 
able  to  ship  their  milk,  through  a  middle¬ 
man,  to  the  large  cities,  receiving  from  2% 
cents  to  four  cents  per  quart.  Some  years 
this  has  left  them  a  fair  profit  as  they 
were  able,  in  this  way,  to  sell  at  a  fair 
price  roughage  and  coarse  grains  that  they 
could  not  have  sold  otherwise.  During  the 
past  three  years  home-grown  feeds  have 
been  scarce,  and  all  dairymen  have  had 
to  buy  commercial  feeds.  These  feeds  hav¬ 
ing  advanced  in  price  the  producer  of  milk 
has  fallen  short  in  his  prolits,  as  the  oc¬ 
casional  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  has  not 
been  at  the  same  rate  as  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  feed,  as  the  middleman  would 
soon  follow  the  rise  in  the  price  of  milk 
by  a  “drop,”  and  in  many  cases  the  price 
would  be  lower  than  before  the  rise.  Many 
dairymen  who  invested  their  money  in 
dairy  buildings  and  stock  found  that  their 
books  showed  no  profit  at  the  price  they 
received  for  milk,  and  so  went  out  of  the 
business,  while  others  selling  to  local  milk¬ 
men  and  creameries  have  done  quite  well, 
and  feel  encouraged  by  the  small  profits 
they  make,  as  at  the  present  time  only  a 
small  profit  is  made  at  the  prices  received 
by  the  producer.  Milk  from  tuberculin- 
tested  herds  brings  the  producer  four  cents 
per  quart  delivered  ;  from  herds  not  tuber¬ 
culin-tested  the  producer  receives  from 
three  to  3%  cents  per  quart  delivered,  the 
milk  retailing  from  tuberculin-tested  herds 
for  10  cents  per  quart,  while  the  milk  from 
herds  not  tested  retails  for  seven  to  eight 
cents  per  quart.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
a  dairy  farm  at  the  present  time  is  not 
so  great,  as  no  law  exists  making  it  com¬ 
pulsory  for  the  dairyman  to  have  sanitary 
buildings.  The  cow  stables  on  most  farms 
are  in  connection  with  the  main  barns,  on 
some  farms  a  part  of  the  main  barn  has 
been  fitted  with  stanchions  for  cattle,  and 
in  this  way  the  cost  of  erecting  sanitary 
stables  has  been  eliminated.  An  approved 
sanitary  stable  for  20  head  of  cattle  costs 
when  complete  about  $500.  Nearly  all 
farms  on  which  milch  cows  are  kept  have 
silos ;  the  price  of  a  silo  is  near  $200. 
The  use  of  silage  lessens  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  the  silage  being  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  corn  fodder.  Ground  feed 
used  with  silage,  at  this  writing,  costs  $28 
to  $35  per  ton  wholesale,  the  amount  of 
feed  per  cow  being  from  six  to  eight  pounds, 
twice  a  day.  Considering  the  cost  of  feed 
and  the  present  prices  of  milk,  many  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairymen  know  they  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  the  cost  of  producing 
the  milk.  The  expense  of  labor  required 
to  care  for  the  cattle  must  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  production,  a  good  man  receiving 
from  $25  to  $30  a  month  the  year  round. 
The  average  yearly  production  of  20  good 
cows,  not  registered,  just  grades,  showed 
5,000  pounds  of  milk  apiece.  This  herd 
received  roughage  from  the  farm  during 
the  Winter,  roots  or  pumpkins  with  a  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  bran,  middlings,  gluten, 
distillers’  grains,  cotton-seed  meal.  The 
milk  was  sold  to  a  local  milkman  who 
came  to  the  farm  for  the  milk  and  paid 
the  producer  four  cents  per  quart ;  by 
actual  bookkeeping  this  was  a  loss  to  the 
producer.  In  the  Winter  when  milk  is 
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scarce  and  the  cost  of  production  is  greater, 
then  the  cities  pay  the  best  prices  for 
milk,  and  often  the  dairyman  feels  with 
the  price  then  received  as  if  he  would  like 
to  increase  his  herd,  but  with  coming  of 
Spring  and  pasture  the  price  drops,  yet  he 
must  pay  for  shipping  his  milk  just  the 
same  and  the  city  buyer  demands  of  him 
changes  in  the  care  of  his  cattle,  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  buildings,  and  refuses  to  take 
the  milk  unless  such  satisfactory  changes 
are  made.  The  producer  being  unable  to 
make  such  changes  has  to  seek  another 
market,  and  he  cannot  get  ahead,  during 
the  time  he  is  receiving  the  better  prices, 
to  warrant  the  changes  demanded  of  him 
when  the  rush  of  milk  is  on  in  the  cities, 
and  the  required  changes  are  simply  a 
ruse  to  break  the  contract  made  when  milk 
was  scarce.  During  the  time  of  year  when 
milk  is  scarce  one  never  heards  of  any 
demand  from  the  consumer,  and  it  is  when 
milk  is  its  very  best  that  the  more  stren¬ 
uous  demand  is  made  for  more  sanitary 
milk  from  the  city  consumer.  Usually 
these  demands  are  made  by  the  board  of 
healtli  or  through  them  made  known  to  the 
public,  and  then  the  producer  is  blamed 
for  the  ills  arising  from  impure  milk.  If 
the  consumer  would  use  sonic  sanitary 
means  advised  the  producer,  much  of  the 
trouble  would  be  removed,  and  a  better 
feeling  would  exist  between  the  milkman 
and  the  dairyman.  m.  mauer. 

LOSS  OF  CUD. 

I  noticed  some  remarks  in  a  recent  issue 
about  a  cow  losing  her  cud  and  how  to  get 
it  back  again.  About  25  years  ago  the 
practice  in  Maryland  in  such  cases  was  to 
push  a  salt  herring  as  far  down  the  cow’s 
throat  as  possible,  then  leave  her  alone  and 
the  cud  would  come  back.  That  was  the 
practice  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  In 
those  days  there  were  very  few  “cow  and 
horse  doctors”  about.  This  cure  was  sim¬ 
ple  and  produced  the  desired  result,  why 
I  don't  know.  A.  N. 

Long  Island. 

When  a  cow  “loses  her  cud”  she  sim 
ply  stops  ruminating,  and  she  does  so  be¬ 
cause  she  is  sick  from  indigestion,  or  some 
other  ailment.  When  sickness  subsides 
and  cow  feels  well  again  the  chewing  of 
the  cud  is  resumed  naturally.  The  old 
fashioned  practice  of  people  who  also  be¬ 
lieved  in  myths  like  "wolf  in  the  tail” 
and  "hollow  horn”  was  to  make  up  an  arti 
ficial  cud,  or  use  a  red  herring  as  stated 
by  our  correspondent.  No  such  artificial 
contrivance  possibly  could  cure  sickness, 
but  it  is  barely  possible  that,  incidentally, 
the  cow  being  about  well  and  about  to 
resume  rumination,  did  so  when  the  salti¬ 
ness  of  the  “cud”  started  salivation  and 
simulated  appetite.  The  practice  of  arti¬ 
ficial  cud  giving  is  not  based  on  any  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  remedy  indigestion  or  other  sick¬ 
ness.  With  cattle  we  have  found  from 
long  experience  that  it  always  is  well 
and  safe  to  give  a  full  dose  of  physic  when 
rumination  ceases,  and  then  to  follow  with 
warm  drinks  of  flaxseed  tea  containing  Uuid 
extract  of  nux  vomica  and  stimulants.  A 
physic  is  indicated  and  useful  in  about 
all  diseases  of  the  cow,  if  given  promptly. 
A  suitable  physic  is  composed  of  one  to 
two  pounds  of  epsom  salts,  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  ginger  root  and  half  to  one 
cupful  of  black  strap  molasses  shaken  up 
in  three  pints  of  warm  water  and  given 
very  slowly  and  carefully  from  a  long¬ 
necked  bottle  as  one  dose.  Where  there  is 
need  of  active  purging  five  crushed  croton 
beans  may  be  added.  It  is  a  good  practice 
also  to  combine  common  salt  with  epsom 
salts  in  purging  a  cow.  A  half  cupful  of 
salt  is  quite  effective  in  this  way. 

A.  s.  A. 


Won  Only 
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.Send  "for  Catalogue  B'I59 
^VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO,  ' 

Bellows  Falls, Vt. 


The  “Plowfur”  Disc. 

Small  grains  do  best  when  planted  in 
a  wide,  roomy  seed  trench,  because  it 
gives  the  grain  plants  root  room  and  a 
chance  to  stool  out.  No  farmer  wiF 
doubt  this  statement.  The  Farmers’ 
Favorite  Plowfur  Disc  Drill  opens  a 
very  wide,  roomy  furrow.  The  shields 
on  the  discs  are  shaped  like  mould 
boards  on  plows  and  make  a  flat  seec 
row — something  that  no  other  disc  fur¬ 
row  opener  will  do.  It  will  pay  any 
farmer  to  investigate  this  new  style  fur¬ 
row  opener  by  writing  to  The  Amen 
can  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated 
Springfield,  Ohio,  for  a  Farmers’  Fa 
vorite  Drill  catalogue,  which  fully  illus 
trates  and  describes  this  as  well  as 
many  other  styles  of  furrow  openers 
This  drill  has  been  on  the  market  con¬ 
tinuously  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
satisfying  the  most  particular  farmers 
in  every  section  of  the  grain  raising 
world.  With  it  the  user  can  sow  any 
and  every  known  seed  from  the  smallest 
grass  seeds  to  the  largest  beans.  It  wil 
also  handle  successfully  all  known 
brands  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is 
sold  under  a  fair  and  square  libera 
guarantee  to  do  everything  claimed  for 
it.  Write  to  the  manufacturers  for  a 
copy  of  the  Farmers’  Favorite  cata¬ 
logue,  read  it  carefully,  and  go  to  your 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  drill. 


How  Long  Should  a 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Last? 

It  Depends  Upon  the  Kind 

The  average  life  of  the  common  “mail  order” 
type  of  cream  separator  is  one  year;  many 
of  them  barely  hold  out  for  three  months^ 
others  for  six  ;  but  this  gives  the  “mail  order 
man  plenty  of  time  to  get  his  money  before 
the  buyer  discovers  his  mistake. 

SHARPLES  TUBULAR 
Cream  Separators 

are  guaranteed  forever, 
and  thousands  of  them, 
sold  ten  years  ago,  are 
giving  perfect  service 
to-day.  Tubulars  are 
built  right,  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  knows 
how ;  who  has  had  thirty 
years’  experience. 
That’s  why  they  last. 

You  can  have 
a  Tubular,  for  a  free 
trial  right  in  your 
own  home,  without 
spending  one  cent 
for  freight  or 
anything  else. 

Our  1911  catalogue  will 
soon  be  ready  ;  ask  for 
Catalogue 
No. 153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  BA. 

Chicago*  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


BOOST  YOUR 
STO  K  PROFITS 

Get  a  Silo.  But  pet  a  good  one.  Choose 
Carefully— and  wisely.  Geta  Lansing  If 
you  want  the  most  that  a  Silo  can  mean 
to  your  profits.  Thousands  of  other 
progressive  farmers  have  proved 

Lansing  Silos 

best.  Made  of  best  wood.  All-steel  IIoops 
and  Draw  Lugs.  Convenient  Continu¬ 
ous  Doorway  with  Ladder  Front.  Many 
other  features  that  make  Lansings 
superior.  Write  for  best  book  on 
silos  and  silo  prolits.  Address 
postal  now  to 

Severance  Tank  &  Silo  Co. 

Dept.  329  Lnnulng,  Mich. 


[Self-Adjusting  Steel  Latch 

Stanchion 

Wilder’s  Self  Adjusting  fctecl  Latch  Stan¬ 
chion.  Your  cattle  will  repay  you  well  if  you  make 
'cm  comfortable  and  keep  'em  clean.  Will  tell  you 
I  how  to  do  it,  provo  to  you  conclusively  that  Wilder  | 
Stanchions  are  best  —  tell  you  all  about  the  only 
Stanchion  made  that  is  opened  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  mittens.  When  open  they  cannot  swing  but  I 
arohola  rigid  for  animal  to  enter, — closed  they  swing 
|  freely.  Only  smooth,  polished  hardwood  touches  the 
animal — no  slivers — no  splinters.  Blind  bolted  at 
j  joints— always  tight  there.  No  cast  iron  parts  to  rust  | 
|  out.  Wilder  Stanchions  permit  tho  greatest  freedom 
of  motion  consistant  with  safety  and  cleanliness. 
They  will  hold  anything  from  tho  strongest  unruly 
bull  to  the  mcokest  “runt"  in  the  herd, — will  hold 
them  clean  and  comfortable  Save  your  £eod— -your 
time — your  temper  by  starting  right. 

A  postal  brings  free  Catalogue. 

Wilder  Strong  Implement  Co. 
.Box  33  Monroe,  Mich;. 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  additional  profit.  Simple, 
durable,  easily  locked.  Foster 
Steel  StnncliIoiiK  cannot  bo 
opened  by  the  cattle.  Top  and  bot¬ 
tom  chains  permit  free  head  move¬ 
ment,  standing  or  lying  down,  yet 
keep  cattle  lined  up  and  clean. 
Write  for  new  booklet  showing 
model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 

906  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PDIIMP'C  IMPROVED 
VKUmOd  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


III!  life 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


Henry  II.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  .T.,  writes:  “Sly 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  II.  CRCMII,  Box  MS,  Forestville,  Conn. 

STEAM 
POWER 

—proven  best  by  years  of  greatest 
efficiency,  utmost  dependability, 
wonderful  economy,  absolute  sim¬ 
plicity  and  durability.  The  power 
for  100  farm  uses.  And 


JS  INTERNATIONAL 
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strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

Interaaticnal  8llo  <-o-  113  Slain  8 1.«  Linesyillo. 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

Doubls  Action.  ^Triple  Geared 

This  No.  6  is  one  of  our 
leading  Feed  Mills.  Particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  grinding 
ear  corn  and  small  grain  for  stock 
feed.  A  medium  priced  mill  that 

Gives  Satisfaction 

Strong,  durable  and 
easy  running.  Mounted 
on  a  heavy  hard-wood 
box.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Over20  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  829  Springfield,  Ohio 


Try  The 

Bull  Dog  Feed  Grinder 

lO  Day’s  Free 

You  can  grind  5000  bu.  of  cob  and  corn  to 
table  meal  with  one  set  of  Rollers  and  Con¬ 
caves.  Damp  grain  can’t  clog  it — nails 
won’t  break  it.  Has  only  2  inch  working 
leverage  which  accounts  for  light  running. 
Get  our  FREE  Catalogue  and  Samples 

CROWN  POINT  MFG.  CO., 

204  E.  Road.  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


AGENTS  100%  PROFIT 

IN  ONE 


Steam  Power  is  the  proven 
best  of  all  steam  outlits — 
far  better  than  gas  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Send  name  now  for  “Tho 
Farmer’s  Power”— Free.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 

Box  250, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Most  perfect  and  valuable  Com¬ 
bination  of  tools  ever  invented.  Sells 
at  sight  to  Farmers,  Plumbers, 
Machinists.  Automobilo  Owners,  in  stores  and  the  home. 

Made  of  Drop  Forged  high  grade  carbon  steel.  One  agent  in 
Essex  County,  N.  Y. ,  after  a  0  days’  canvass  ordered  100  tools. 
His  profit  $100.00.  Big  snap  for  agents.  Sample  free  to  workers. 

T.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2865  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


The  proof  of 
the  Hay  Press 


Your  FATHERS 

uncles,  older  brothers  and 
MAYBE  YOU 
sawourad.inthesecolumns 
Twenty  Odd  Years  Ago 
bought  tho  CHARTER  and  it 
is  in  use  yet.  Record  f 
Want  our  Catalog ?  State 
Power  needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Sterling,  III.,  U.S.  A. 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCES 

A  Heavy  Fence  made  of  Hard  wire, 
built  with  one  purpose  iu  view, 
that  of  lasting  and  satisfactory 
service.  No  repairs.  Free  c;ctalog 
upon  request.  Ask  your  dealer. 

,  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Dept,  H  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  chickens,  etc.  160  styles. 

BARGAIN  PRICES : 

14  Cents  Per  Rod  Up. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Lawn  Fences 
and  Gates.  Free  catalog  and  sample. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WARD  FARM  FENCE 


r  Is  its  Capacity— Earning  Power. 
SPENCER  HAY  PRESS  Catalogues  make  great 
and  definite  claims  proven  by  the  press  in  action 
or  no  sale.  Xutureof  contract  protects  you.  Covers 
every  claim  by  actual  figures.  More  tons  per  hour 
gu aranteed  than  by  any  other  Write 

horse  press,  same  size  bale.  /SvirTT.  Right 
Send  for  new  Catalogue  K  .  //fa  '  NOW 

J.  A.  SPENCER 

Dwight,  Illinois 


pins 
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c  40  carbon  spring  steel. 


extra  heavily  galvanized. 
80  days*  free  trial.  Freight 
prepaid.  Complete  free 
J  catalogues  on  Farm, Poul¬ 
try  and  Ornamental ’Wire 
andWrought  Iron  Fences. 
Write  now  for  «pe- 
©1  a l  offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Bex  338  Decntur,  Ind. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortlandt  Bld(|..  New  York 
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SHALL  WE  COOK  STOCK  FEED? 

What  is  the  relative  value  of  cooked  and 
uncooked  feeds,  such  as  corn  and  potatoes? 
1  know  there  is  a  difference  as  to  their 
feeding  value  to  stock,  and  understand  that 
it  is  because  the  cooking  renders  the  starch 
contained  more  easily  convertible  into 
sugar.  How  much  is  saved  or  gained  by 
cooking?  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  state¬ 
ment  regarding  this,  and  I  am  after  the 
facts.  t.  m.  o. 

New  York. 

Cooking  feed  for  animals  is  no  longer 
practised  to  any  great  extent  because  it 
does  not  pay.  While  cooking  is  said  to 
make  the  starch  more  digestible,  at  the 
same  time  it  reduces  the  digestibility 
of  the  protein,  therefore  it  is  a  positive 
damage  to  some  feeds.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  exception  to  this  rule.  When 
a  person  has  a  lot  of  unmarketable  po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  beans  or  pumpkins,  they 
can  all  be  boiled  or  steamed  and  mixed 
with  ground  grains  for  feeding  pigs,  es¬ 
pecially  those  that  are  being  fattened  for 
market  during  the  Fall  months.  Pigs 
fed  on  a  ration  of  this  kind  certainly 
make  very  satisfactory  gains,  and  if  the 
cost  of  cooking  is  not  too  great  it  ought 
to  pay  well.  In  fitting  animals  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  where  the  cost  is  not  consid¬ 
ered,  cooked  vegetables  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part,  but  it  is  better  to  feed  grain 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  cooking. 

C.  S.  G. 


THAT  MAPES  HENHOUSE. 

When  the  cuts  of  the  Mapes  house  ap¬ 
peared  on  pages  538  and  65S,  I  was  at 
once  favorably  impressed  with  the  de¬ 
sign,  and  decided  to  build  my  next  house 
accordingly.  Finding  my  need  of  another 
house  sooner  than  expected,  and  not 
having  time  to  build  the  wall  of  concrete, 
I  built  a  frame  of  2x4  timber,  boarding 
it  up  on  both  sides,  and  filled  the  inter¬ 
space  with  dry  sawdust.  For  lack  of 
room  I  could  only  build  16x20.  I  had 
hardly  got  it  completed  when  I  had  to 
put  nearly  100  four-months-old  pullets 
into  it.  This  was  late  in  July;  from  that 
time  until  early  in  September  I  never 
saw  pullets  do  better.  Many  of  my 
neighbors  called  to  see  both  house  and 
birds,  and  all  greatly  admired  both.  It 
seemed  truly  a  ‘‘hen  heaven,”  but  the 
second  Sunday  night  of  September 
turned  it  into  the  reverse,  and  to  my 
sorrow  showed  me  where  I  had  made  a 
big  mistake.  Mr.  Mapes  says,  “Put  a 
window  in  north  end.”  If  for  light,  yes; 
if  for  better  ventilation,  no.  I  put  one 
in  and  left  it  open  during  the  hot  July 
and  August  weather.  It  had  continued 
hot  up  to  the  night  mentioned  in  Sep¬ 
tember;  the  day  and  evening  were  very 
warm,  with  wind  in  southwest.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  it  went  about  to  southeast 
and  I  awoke  Monday  morning  with  a 
house  full  of  roup.  I  lost  several  despite 
my  best  efforts,  and  the  whole  lot  were 
put  back,  so  but  few  are  now  laying,  and 
my  hopes  for  eggs  when  prices  were 
high  are  spoiled.  I  still  think  the  house 
an  ideal  one,  but  in  this  climate  beware 
of  that  north  window.  What  say  others? 

Massachusetts.  w.  c.  latimer. 


Ringbone. 

Three  years  ago  I  bought  a  valuable 
young  mare.  She  had  a  ringbone  on  her 
left  forward  foot  that  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  had  given  up  as  incurable.  1  worked 
at  it  faithfully  for  nearly  a  year.  I  gave 
the  mare  her  freedom  in  the  pasture.  I 
blistered  several  times  with  a  proprietary 
remedy,  then  with  equal  parts  of  Spanish 
lly,  bicarbonate  of  mercury  and  lard, 
greased  thoroughly  for  a  day  or  two  after 
each  application  then  used  a  bottle  of  a 
spavin  cure.  To-day  the  mare  is  sound 
and  worth  three  times  what  I  gave  for 
her.  Where  the  ringbone  was  is  hardly 
noticeable.  k. 

We  have  known  a  young  mare  spontane¬ 
ously  recover  perfectly  from  a  combination 
of  ringbones,  splints  and  spavins,  besides 
cocked  ankles  and  without  any  treatment. 
She  simply  outgrew  what  no  doubt  was  a 
rickety  condition,  and  the  bony  growths, 
if  they  really  were  bony  growths,  were 
reabsorbed.  We  have  no  way  of  deciding 
what  actually  was  the  matter  with  your 
mare.  It  may  have  been  a  ringbone,  as 
you  state ;  or  it  may  have  been  something 
else.  Anyhow  it  is  satisfactory  that  it  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  wish  that  were  the  case 
when  a  true  ringbone  causes  lameness  of 
the  fore  foot.  In  bad  cases  It  usually  is 
found  impossible  to  remove  the  Sameiiess 
by  blistering  and  firing  and  such  like 
treatment  repeated  over  and  over  again 
through  years  of  patient  effort ;  and  un¬ 
nerving  has  to  be  done.  a.  s.  a. 


FIGURING  A  COW  RATION. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can,  to  the  best 
advantage,  use  the  following  food  stuffs 
in  a  ration  for  cows  fed  for  producing 
milk?  1  have  on  hand  plenty  of  good  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  mangels,  bran,  corn  fodder  and 
some  cow  pea  hay.  Would  it  be  to  my  ad¬ 
vantage  to  use  molasses  in  combination 
with  the  above,  and  if  so,  how  should  it  be 
used?  G.  A.  N. 

Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

The  feeding  stuffs  you  have  on  hand 
will  make  a  very  poor  milk-producing 
ration,  because  they  lack  the  required 
amount  of  protein  or  muscle-making 
elements  without  which  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  produce  milk  profit 
ably  during  the  Winter  months.  To  sup¬ 
ply  this  demand  I  would  suggest  that 
you  add  two  or  three  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  gluten  feed  to  the  ration 
for  each  cow,  the  quantity  depending 
upon  the  cow’s  size  and  the  amount  of 
milk  she  is  giving.  You  would  then 
have  a  ration  about  as  follows : 


Feeding  stuffs. 

Dry 

lbs.  matter. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Carb. 

and 

fat. 

Cow  pea  hay . 

.  5 

4.3 

.215 

1.705 

Corn  fodder . 

.12 

6.96 

.3 

4.476 

Timothy  hay . 

.  9 

7.83 

.252 

4.185 

Wheat  bran . 

.  0 

5  28 

.732 

2.718 

Cotton-seed  meal.. 

.  3 

2.79 

1.116 

1.332 

Mangels  . 

.  G 

.54 

.066 

.336 

Nutritive  ratio  1 

:5.5. 

27.67 

2.681 

14.752 

I  would  not  advise  feeding  molasses 
while  you  have  plenty  of  mangels,  but 
if  you  do  not  have  enough  mangels  to 
last  until  grass  grows  in  the  Spring  I 
would  substitute  molasses  or  dried  beet 
pulp.  If  you  use  molasses  do  not  feed 
too  much  to  young  growing  animals  in¬ 
tended  for  breeding.  From  one  to  three 
pounds  per  clay  for  each  cow  will  be 
sufficient.  First  mix  the  molasses  with 
three  times  as  much  warm  water  and 
then  wet  the  grain  with  this  mixture, 
working  it  well  through.  If  you  feed 
the  corn  fodder  cut  into  short  lengths 
it  would  he  a  good  plan  to  put  the  ra¬ 
tion  of  cut  fodder  in  the  manger  first 
and  then  put  the  sweetened  grain  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  cut  fodder.  In  this  way 
the  cows  will  be  induced  to  eat  more 
fodder  and  clean  their  mangers  out  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  will  when  each  is  fed  sep¬ 
arately.  c.  s.  G. 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

88LS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work— a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Sen d  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


Law- Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing-  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  rettson  is  plain.  The 
Dow-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  C0.f  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

Just  as  strong  and  as  good  as  ever 
and  more  convenient.  Write  us  and 
let  us  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  running  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 

which  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set¬ 
setting.  Makes  your  wagon  a  real  handy  wagon.  Our 
48  page  book  shows  you.why  no  other  wagon.wheels  in 
the  world  equal  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels. 
Reading  It  will  Save  you  time,  money  and  horse  flesh. 
It’s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box 48,  Quincy,  111. 


120  lbs. 
Milk 
Daily 
on 


«  ' ' 'l- 5 . 


J.  J.  Larabee 
Demster,  N.  Y. 
Owner 


Lunde  Korndyke,  H.-F. 


28  lbs.  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

This  was  the  amount  of  feed  used  to  make  the  above  record. 

The  cow  was  good — The  feed  good — The  result  good. 
You  certainly  can  very  much  increase  the  yield  of 
your  own  cows  by  using  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration. 

.  .  .  Write  for  further  particulars  .  .  . 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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*  SILOS 'ROINDBARNS 


SHOULD  BE  CONTRACTED  FOR  BEFORE  CORN  PLANTING-CAN  SERVE 
YOUR  SELF  AND  NEIGHBORS  BY  BUNCHING  THEM  IN  CAR  LOTS  AS 

EARLY  BUYERS  SAVE  MONEY 

AS  WE  SHALL  PAY  FREIGHT  OVER  THE  ROAD  ONCE  ONLY  FROM  THE  MILL 

DIRECT  TO  YOUR  HOME  TOWN 


CATALOGUES  OF  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
DISTRIBUTORS  &  CATTLE  STANCHIONS 
FOR  DAIRYMEN  AND  FEEDERS 


KALAMAZOO* 


TANK 
SILO 
ICHIGAN. 


SILO  CO 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
Creamery  Package  Mfg,  Co.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Steel  Hog  Troughs  SI. 00 

Fine  young  English  Yorkshire  Boar.  Also 
young  pigs. 

I  CHAS.  H.  EMENS,  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Binghamton  N  Y. 


I  H  C 

Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
center  where  the 
best  ways  of  doing 
things  on  the  farm, 
and  data  relating  to 
its  development,  are 
collected  and  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to 
every  one  interested 
in  agriculture  Evety 
available  source  of 
information  will  be 
used  in  answering 
questionson  all  farm 
s.u  bjec  ts  If  the 
questions  are  sent 
to  the  I  H  C  Service. 
Bureau,  tliey  will 
receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention. 


I  H  C  Spreaders  Are 
Equally  Good  All  Over 


A  MANURE  SPREADER  is  like  a  chain — 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  part.  Don’t  let 
one  or  two  “exclusive  features”  influence 
you — don’t  be  influenced  by  frills  or  fancies.  Be 
sure  that  the  spreader  you  buy  is  substantially 
built  all  over  without  a  weakness  anywhere. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  such  a  spreader — see 
that  the  I  H  C  trade-mark  is  on  the  one  you  buy; 
then  you  will  know  that  the  material,  the  princi¬ 
ple,  and  the  construction  are  right.  This  trade¬ 
mark  is  backed  by  a  company  that  can  not  afford 
to  risk  its  reputation  by  offering  inferior  or  ineffi¬ 
cient  machines. 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  of  proved  value — proved 
money-makers.  Thousands. of  users  testify  to  I  II  C  supe¬ 
riority.  Investigation  brings  to  light  the  noticeable  ab¬ 
sence  of  troublesome  gear  wheels,  the  few  levers,  the  perfect 
working  apron,  the  wide  range  of  feed,  the  light  draft 
and  the  other  advantages  which  have  made  I  H  C  spread¬ 
ers  the  choice  of  all  who  investigate  thoroughly. 

You  will  also  note  that  there  is  an  I  H  C  spreader  of  a 
style  and  size  to  meet  your  particular  requirements.  Com 
King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  Spreaders  are  of  the  return 
apron  type  —  and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  have  endless 
aprons.  Each  style  is  made  in  sizes,  from  30  to  70  bushels 
capacity.  Lime  hoods  for  spreading  lime,  etc.— and  drill¬ 
ing  attachments  for  distributing  manure  in  rows,  are  fi¬ 
nished  on  special  order. 

Let  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  tell  you  all  about  I  H  C 
spreaders.  Let  him  tell  you  why  it  is  best  for  you  to  in¬ 
vest  in  an  I  H  C  for  greatest  returns.  Get  catalogues 
from  him,  or,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


1910. 
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Foster  Made  $19,484.83 
Last  Year  From  His 

Million  Egg'  Farm 


mm 


Five  years  ago  Joel  M.  Foster,  a  young  city  man, 
decided  to  go  into  the  poultry  business.  He  was 
looking  for  a  suitable  occupation,  he  was  vigorous 
and  energetic,  and  believed  that  there  was  a  fortune 
to  be  made  raising  chickens.  He  had  no  experi- 
He  bought  and  stocked  a  little  farm  near  a 


ence. 


big  city,  but  for  a  time  he  had  only  failures.  His 
poultry  house  burned  with  all  its  contents,  and  he 
had  to  begin  anew.  The  next  year  rats  destroyed 
half  his  flock,  but  he  surmounted  these  and  other 
difficulties,  always  thinking,  planning  and  experi¬ 
menting.  Today  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
EGG-PRODUCING  plant  in  the  world,  with 
20,000  laying  hens  and  will  market  this 
between  two  and  three  million  eggs. 


year 


MILKL. 

In  effect  December  1,  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  price  was  advanced  to  $2.01  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  4 %  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone  who 
have  no  additional  station  charges. 


As  far  as  I  can  learn  milk  is  only  sold 
by  retail  dairymen  direct  to  consumer,  no 
dealers  that  buy  and  sell  milk.  Much  of  it 
is  sold  by  small  farmers  that  live  near 
town  and  have  from  three  to  eight  cows. 
Retail  price  is  now  seven  to  eight  cents 
per  quart.  C.  p. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


The  farmer  sells  his  milk  to  the  milk 
peddler  for  $1.30  per  100  pounds  in  the 
Summer  and  $1.70  through  the  Winter, 
and  he  retails  it  for  seven  cents  per  quart 
for  dipped  milk  and  eight  cents  for  bottled. 
Following  are  the  retail  prices  of  grain : 
Oats,  45  cents;  corn,  shelled,  65  cents; 
wheat,  02  cents;  corn  in  the  ear,  70  pounds 
for  36  cents.  w.  h.  l. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 


The  wholesale  price  of  milk  is  three 
cents  in  the  Summer  and  from  four  to 
live  cents  in  Winter.  The  milk  is  sold 
through  dealers.  Several  people  in  this 
part  of  the  country  sell  their  cream  to 
creameries.  It  is  shipped  from  here  and  a 
man  gathers  it  once  a  week  in  Winter  and 
twice  in  Summer.  We  sometimes  sell  cream 
to  a  dealer  for  ice  cream  in  Ada.  We  get 
20  cents  per  quart  in  Winter  and  15  cents 
in  Summer.  G.  a. 

Hardin  Co.,  O. 


The  greater  part  of  the  people  in  this 
locality  make  cheese  in  the  Summer  and 
butter  in  the  Winter.  Some  ship  their 
cream,  and  those  closer  to  cities  sell  their 
milk.  The  past  Summer  has  been  a  poor 
season  for  cows.  Milk  at  dairies  brings  28 
cents  per  gallon ;  butter,  from  25  to  30 
cents  per  pound;  cheese,  14  to  16  cents. 
Most  of  the  dairymen  are  wholesaling  their 
milk  to  dealers.  Mill  feed  brings  from  $25 
to  $28  per  ton ;  corn.  55  cents  per  bushel ; 
hay,  Timothy.  $15  to  $18;  clover,  $12  to 
$14  ;  straw.  $7  to  $8.  o.  B.  F. 

Monroe  Co.,  O. 


This  is  not  or  has  not  been  a  dairy 
country.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  started  a 
•creamery  in  our  city.  Farmers  did  not 
think  it  paid  to  sell  their  milk  that  way, 
so  he  commenced  to  manufacture  ice  cream, 
which  is  having  success.  City  retailers  are 
delivering  for  seven  cents  per  quart.  There 
is  a  condensery  at  Bryan,  Ohio,  20  miles 
east  of  our  city.  About  three  months  ago 
they  built  a  shipping  station  in  our  city 
and  have  milk  routes  through  the  country. 
They  are  paying  $1.80  per  100  pounds 
and  will  soon  pay  $2.  The  farmer  pays  the 
carrier  15  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
farmers  think  it  is  going  to  pay  them  and 
are  buying  cows  at  $75  to  $150  for  them. 

Butler,  Ind.  T.  C.  K. 


Milk  retails  here  in  a  small  way  at  live 
cents  a  quart  delivered  to  private  families 
in  the  village  (400  inhabitants).  The. 
cheese  factories  paid  $1  per  100  pounds  for 
milk  delivered  for  the  entire  season,  from 
April  1  to  about  November  20,  the  price 
being  rather  higher  this  season  than  pa¬ 
trons  received  for  previous  years,  which 
was  usually  60  to  70  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  the  Spring  and  Summer  months,  and 
00  cents  to  $1.10  for  the  Fall  months. 
These  same  factories  are  now  offering  for 
Winter  milk  $1.50  to  $1.60,  which  is  steril¬ 
ized  and  shipped  in  five  and  10-gallon  cans 
to  the  Cleveland  market.  Quite  a  good 
many  farmers  have  provided  themselves 
with  a  centrifugal  cream  separator  and 
ship  their  own  cream.  We  ship  to  a  Cleve¬ 
land  company ;  they  furnish  cans  to  ship 
cream  to  them  and  pay  transportation. 
Either  a  five  or  10-gallon  can  is  furnished, 
to  suit  the  need  of  the  patron.  We  fill  the 
can  with  separated  cream  and  ship  on  elec¬ 
tric  car  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  company 
tests  each  can  of  cream  shipped  to  them 
and  marks  on  the  shipping  card  the  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  contained  therein,  also 
weight  of  can,  etc.,  so  that  when  the  can  is 
returned  to  us  we  know  the  weight  and 
test  of  each  can  shipped.  We  receive  the 
Elgin  market  price  per  pound  for  the  but¬ 
ter  fat  contained  in  the  cream,  and  receive 
check  from  the  company  on  the  10th  and 
25th  of  each  month.  F.  F.  c. 

Erie  Co.,  O. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  CONFERENCE. 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  physicians  and  others  interested 
in  improving  the  city  milk  supply,  held  a 
conference  in  the  United  Charities  Building, 
New  York,  December  2-3.  Doctors,  bac¬ 
teriologists,  health  officers  of  various  cities, 
milk  dealers  and  a  few  producers  were 
present. 

John  Purroy  Mitehel,  president  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,  said  that 
in  this  city  the  annual  death  rate  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  one  year  of  ago  is  16,000,  of 
whom  4,000  die  from  impure  milk.  The 
citv  authorities  are  anxious  to  do  any¬ 
thing  possible  to  improve  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  do  not  want  to  act  in  ignor¬ 
ance,  or  impose  conditions  that  would  put 
the  price  of  milk  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  lie  hoped  the  conference  would  give 
them  some  light,  especially  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  compulsory  pasteurization  and  bot¬ 
tling.  G.  E.  Zippel.  milk  agent  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  gave  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  construction  of  milk  cars,  and 
the  methods  used  for  cooling  and  caring 
for  the  milk  on  the  way.  Julius  Molden- 
hawer,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  favored  the  handling  of  milk  by  large 
companies  rather  than  small  dealers,  as 
the  latter  are  more  likely  to  neglect  sani¬ 
tary  measures. 

F.  II.  Stadtmueller,  health  officer  of 
Elmwood,  Conn.,  said  that  the  kind  of  en¬ 
couragement  a  farmer  needed  was  a  living 
price  for  the  milk ;  that  unless  this  was 
given  increasingly  large  numbers  would  go 
out  of  the  business.  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  of 
tlie  Chicago  Health  Department,  thought 
that  one  solution  of  the  problem  was  to 
keep  cows  in  the  city,  the  milk  to  be  sold 
while  new  for  infant  feeding.  Where  this 
was  not  feasible,  pasteurizing  was  the  only 
remedy. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  chemist  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  spoke  on  milk  standards. 
He  regretted  that  the  last  Legislature  low¬ 
ered  the  standard  from  12  to  11%  per  cent 
solids,  and  from  3%  to  three  per  cent  fat. 
as  it  gives  much  greater  opportunity  for 
skimming  and  the  addition  of  water  to 
normal  milk. 

Dr.  John  Amvot,  Health  Officer  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada,  said  that  cow’s  milk  was 


never  intended  by  nature  as  a  food  for  the  l 
human  infant.  Even  under  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  its  use  was  risky,  but  that  when  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  germs  of  putrefaction, 
its  use.  especially  in  Summer,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  serious  if  not  fatal  results. 

H.  O.  Averill,  live  stock  commissioner 
of  Connecticut,  gave  an  encouraging  re¬ 
port.  showing  a  steady  improvement  in 
dairy  conditions  in  that  State.  Lyman  C. 
Root,  former  milk  inspector  of  Stamford. 
Conn.,  spoke  about  milk  cans,  pails,  strain¬ 
ers  and  other  utensils.  He  said  that  all 
seams  should  be  filled  with  solder  and  made 
smooth,  so  that  there  are  no  crevices  to 
catch  and  hold  milk.  As  an  inspector  he 
had  taken  care  to  learn  when  a  milkman 
was  about  to  buy  cans  and  seen  to  it  that 
the  new  cans  weer  properly  soldered,  the 
can  company  charging  15  cents  extra  for 
the  work. 

Prof.  Harding,  of  the  Geneva.  N.  Y., 
Station,  showed  by  charts  the  great  im¬ 
provement  made  in  the  milk  supply  of 
Geneva  in  three  years,  by  paying  for  the 
milk  on  a  quality  basis.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  test  the  milk  of  the  various 
producers  for  food  and  sanitary  qualities, 
the  information  being  accessible  to  the  re¬ 
putable  dealers.  The  farmers,  seeing  that 
they  were  to  be  paid  more  for  good  milk 
than  poor,  rose  to  the  situation  at  once. 
Of  course  conditions  in  Geneva,  with  only 
20.000  inhabitants,  can  scarcely  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  New  York  City  general 
supply,  where  good  and  poor  milk  is  mixed, 
but  lie  believed  that  farmers  will  furnish 
just  as  good  milk  as  they  can  be  sure  of 
being  paid  for. 

George  M.  Whitaker,  of  the  Dairy  Di¬ 
vision.  Washington,  I).  (’.,  spoke  on  milk 
standards.  lie  thought  low  standards  for 
fat  and  solids  a  great  mistake,  as  it  led 
to  practical  adulteration  of  dairy  herds. 
If  the  standard  for  solids  were  lowered  to 
10  per  cent  some  would  at  once  start 
breeding  down  their  herds  to  that  basis, 
aiming  not  at  a  high,  but  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  standard.  John  B.  Coleman,  the  deputy 
attorney  general  who  conducted  the  milk- 
investigation  in  this  city  last  year,  said 
that,  without  doubt  there  is  a  working 
agreement  among  tin'  larger  dealers  to  con¬ 
trol  the  price  at  both  ends  of  the  business. 
He  considered  a  State  commission  to  con¬ 
trol  prices  the  only  remedy.  There  was  a 
strong  effort  to  have  the  conference  go  on 
record  with  a  sweeping  endorsement  of 
pasteurization,  but  this  failed.  Some  doc¬ 
tors  greatly  prefer  raw  milk,  if  pure,  for 
infant  feeding,  and  would  pasteurize  only 
when  the  milk  was  of  doubtful  quality. 

At  the  Saturday  afternoon  session  there 
was  a  moving  picture  show  representing 
milk  production  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  hoped 
to  be  made.  The  applause  that  it  caused 
showed  that  few  of  those  present  have  a 
correct  idea  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
production  at  the  present  time.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  farms  where  there  are  as 
filthy  cattle,  stables,  yards,  milkers  and 
handlers  of  utensils  as  were  shown  in  the 
pictures,  but  these  no  more  represent  the 
business  of  dairying  than  a  moving  picture 
show  of  a  cow  quack  stuffing  a  dirty  dish- 
rag  down  a  cow’s  throat  with  a  stick,  to 
bring  back  her  cud,  represents  the  veter¬ 
inary  profession.  This  series  of  moving 
pictures  might  consistently  be  supplemented 
with  a  few  scenes  of  actual  conditions  of 
distribution  in  New  York  City.  On  Wil¬ 
liam  St.,  Pearl  St.,  Ann  St.  and  other 
down-town  and  East  Side  streets,  a  set  of 
interesting  films  might  be  collected,  show¬ 
ing  milk  poured  from  one  can  to  another 
in  a  gale  of  street  dust,  the  milk  wagon 
driver  having  a  dirty  hand  or  glove  on  tin1 
can  rim,  partly  inside  ;  then  the  same  driver 
coming  out  of  the  shop  with  supposedly 
empty  cans  Into  which  he  had  thrown 
garbage  and  restaurant  leavings.  Of  course 
strong  men  can  use  such  milk,  ns  it  is  no 
more  filthy  than  ordinary  restaurant  food, 
but  practically  all  of  these  shops  sell  milk 
which  is  given  to  children  and  invalids. 

As  to  inspection  of  farms  very  few  farm¬ 
ers  will  object  to  inspection  that  is  honest 
and  open,  by  men  who  know  their  business. 
But  no  amount  of  inspection  at  the  pro¬ 
ducing  end  can  secure  sanitary  milk  for  the 
children  of  the  city  so  long  as  the  gross 
abuses  in  distribution  now  current  are 
tolerated. 
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Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Put  it  on  the  roof  of  all  your 
building's,  and  you’ll  have  peace 
of  mind,  comfort,  satisfaction, 
and  economy ;  you’ll  have  abso¬ 
lute  and  lasting-  weather-protec¬ 
tion. 

Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt — the  natural  and  only  perfect 
waterproofer. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  keeps  seams 
waterproof  without  cement.  Supplied 
with  Genasco,  when  specified. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco,  and  be  sure  to 
look  for  the  trademark.  Mineral  or  smooth 
surface.  A  written  guarantee,  if  you  want  it. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready-roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Roofing 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I |  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


Last  year  Mr,  Foster  made 
$19,484.83  from  his  Million 
Egg  Farm.  Most  of  it  was 
from  commercial  eggs;  $6000 
was  income  from  sales  of 
“Day-Old  Chix;”  the  rest 
from  miscellaneous  products 
of  the  great  Rancocas  Farm. 

Read  the  Whole  Amazing  Story  In 

“  The  Million  Egg  Farm  ” 

We  have  induced  Mr.  Foster  to  tell  his  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  benefit  of  poultrymen  every, 
where.  The  oeauty  of  his  system  is  that  the 
principles  can  be  applied  just  as  well  to  the 
farmer’s  flock  or  the  suburban  lot  as  to  the 
still  larger  plant  of  the  man  who  wants  to  go 
into  egg  raising  as  a  profession.  The  book 
tells  yon  how  to  start  and  be  successful  with  a 
few  or  many  hens.  It  explains  the  Rancocas 
Unit,  into  which  liis  gigantic  flock  is  divided. 
It  gives  estimates  and  advice  for  the  beginner 
with  a  little  flock.  It  tells  how  Foster  began 
with  a  $300  investment  and  100  hens,  and  how 
you  can  begin.  It  gives  all  the  Rancocas  for¬ 
mulas  for  mating,  hatching  and  feeding— the 
result  of  his  experience.  It  gives  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  day  by  day — proof  that  his  formulas 
are  successful. 

All  Figures  Are  Certified 

To  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  figures  were 
correct  we  employed  the  well  known  firm  of 
Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomery, 
certified  public  accountants,  to  make  an  ex- 


Gathering  the  Eggs  in  the  Early  Afternoon 


haustive  two  weeks’  examination  of  the  books 
and  records  of  the  Rancocas  Farm.  The 
result  of  their  findings  is  given  in  the  hook. 
Nothing  lias  been  held  back.  The  failures  as 


Farm  Journal,  130  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 


Here  is  my  dollar.  I  want  the  Farm 
Journal  for  four  years  and  "Tlie  Million 
Egg  Farm.” 


Name 


Address . 

R.  F.  D . State .  I 


well  as  the  successes  are  set  forth.  We  believe 
no  other  poultry  man  lias  ever  thus  laid  open 
his  business  secrets  and  experience  to  the 
world. 

How  to  Get  the  Book 

Fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  lower  corner,  and 
mail  at  once  with  $1.00  a  money  order  ora 
Dollar  Bill.  This  pays  for  a  four-year  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  foremost  farm  and  home 


Feeding  a  Rancocas  Unit 


monthly  in  t lie  world,  the  FARM  JOURNAL, 
together  with  a  copy  of  "The  Million  Egg 
Farm,”  postpaid. 

What  Farm  Journal  Is 

Farm  Journal  is  made  for  everyone  in  town 
or  country  who  raises  poultry,  eggs,  fruit, 
vegetables,  milk,  butter,  honey,  as  well  as 
horses,  sheep,  grain  and  cattle,  it  lias  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  farm  paper  in  the 
world,  over  750,000  copies.  It  is  devoted  to 
housekeeping,  dressmaking,  recipes,  and 
bright,  fresh  reading  for  boys  and  girls,  it  is 
brief,  crisp,  condensed  and  PRACTICAL.  No 
long-winded  essays.  "(Team,  not  Skim-milk” 
is  its  motto.  It  is  now  running  a  series  of 
articles  called  “  Back  to  the  Soil.”  true  stories 
of  experiences  of  city  people  who  have 
changed  to  country  life.  They  are  helpful  and 
intensely  interesting.  Farm  Journal  never 
prints  a  medical  or  trashy  advertisement,  and 
its  columns  are  an  absolutely  reliable  guide  in 
buying.  Most  of  its  subscribers  pay  five  to 
ten  years  ahead.  It  is  a  special  favorite  with 
women.  Everyone  who  has  a  garden,  ya,-d, 
flower  bed  or  even  a  kitchen  ought  to  have 
this  bright,  cherry,  useful  home  paper.  Farm 
Journal  takes  pride  in  being  "L’nlike  Any 
Other  Paper.” 

Farm  Journal  a  Paper  for  City  Folk,T oo 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  dweller  on  farms  to 
enjoy  Farm  Journal.  I  f  you  have  a  little  patch 
of  real  ground  which  you  want  to  put  to  some 
better,  more  useful  purpose  than  a  grass  plot. 
Farm  Journal  will  give  you  the  help  you  need, 
and  if  you  feel  the  call  to  the  country  and 
would  like  to  own  a  few  hens  and  enjoy  poul¬ 
try  raising.  Farm  Journal  and  the  Million  Egg 
book  are  indispensable.  Farm  Journal  four 
years  and  the  Million  Egg  hook  for  $1.00  is  the 
greatest  subscription  bargain  of  the  year,  hut 
we  don’t  want  you  to  subscribe  for  Farm 
Journal  solely  to  get  the  book,  we  want  you  to 
join  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  army  for 
the  Farm  Journal  for  itself;  you  will  find  it 
the  wisest,  most  helpful,  cheerful,  and  enter¬ 
taining  of  counselors  and  friends.  Send 
coupon  today. 

Farm  Journal,  130  Clifton  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  -YORKER. 


December  IT, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Our  business  year  ends  November  30 
each  year;  and  on  December  1  we  be¬ 
gin  the  record  of  a  new  year  at  the  top 
of  a  clear  page.  As  the  old  year  draws 
to  a  close,  we  cast  up  its  success  in  a 
business  way,  and  long  before  its  close, 
we  have  decided  on  what  the  results 
will  probably  justify  us  in  doing  for 
subscribers  for  the  year  to  come.  It 
has  been  our  custom  to  acknowledge 
subscription  renewals  by  sending  back 
a  souvenir  of  some  kind  instead  of  a 
receipt,  and  we  have  aimed  to  make 
this  as  useful  and  helpful  as  the  limits 
of  our  appropriation  would  permit.  This 
year  we  have  prepared  a  poultry  book, 
which  is  new  in  everything  but  in  name. 
We  have  retained  the  name  of  other 
editions,  long  out  of  print,  because  of 
the  popularity  of  ‘‘The  Business  Hen” 
when  first  published. 

Every  family,  with  a  rood  of  ground, 
is  interested  in  the  hen,  and  every  fam¬ 
ily,  no  matter  where  situated,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  products.  This  has  raised 
up  an  army  of  exploiters.  So-called 
systems  have  sprung  up,  and  wonderful 
stories  about  the  hen  have  been  told 
and  published,  until  many  people  have 
come  to  think  that  there  is  a  magic 
touch,  which  will  be  revealed  to  every 
man  who  sends  a  dollar  for  the  system 
book.  There  is  nothing  of  these  sensa¬ 
tional  stories  in  “The  Business  Hen,”  ex¬ 
cept  that  you  learn  from  it  just  what 
the  systems  are,  and  just  what  the  fake 
is  in  the  big  claims  made  for  them. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  certain,  you 
will  find  in  “The  Business  Hen”  the  best 
that  is  known  up  to  the  present  time 
about  the  hen  and  her  products.  You 
will  get  it  from  the  men  who  have 
helped  make  her  traditions  and  her  suc¬ 
cesses.  You  will  not  get  .any  big  stories, 
but  you  will  get  the  plain  unvarnished 
truth. 

We  are  sending  this  book  (in  paper 
covers)  with  our  compliments  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  yearly  subscriptions, 
new  or  renewal,  as  they  come  in.  Those 
desiring  cloth  binding  may  send  25 
cents  to  cover  extra  binding  and  postage. 
We  will  expect  our  old  friends  to  tell 
their  neighbors  about  this  book,  as  well 
as  the  paper,  and  where  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  included  with  a  renewal,  both 
books  will  go  back  at  once.  In  either 
case  it  will  go  with  our  thanks  for 
your  renewal  and  with  our  best  wishes 
for  your  success  for  the  coming  year. 


placed  in  storage  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  The  company  then  brought  suit 
for  the  purchase  price.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Mr.  Cope, 
and  the  case  looked  so  clear,  we  took 
it  up  with  much  confidence  of  an  adjust¬ 
ment  ;  but  to  our  surprise  the  company 
insisted  that  we  should  advise  Mr.  Cope 
to  pay  for  the  engine  and  accept  it.  We 
could  not  see  it  that  way.  The  com¬ 
pany's  lawyer  then  took  up  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  stated  that  suit  had  been 
brought,  and  that  the  purchaser  made 
an  offer  of  settlement,  which  was  not 
quite  satisfactory,  but  that  he  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  arranged  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  but  for  the  interference  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  He  insisted  that  the  place 
and  way  to  settle  the  dispute  was  in 
the  courts,  and  that  they  proposed  to 
settle  it  in  that  way  without  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  unauthorized  persons  or  jour¬ 
nals.  He  also  advised  us  that  we  would 
be  held  accountable  for  any  damage 
sustained  by  his  clients  through  our  in¬ 
terference  in  the  matter.  We  think  we 
gave  him  an  idea  of  the  functions  and 
privileges  of  a  farm  paper  that  he  did 
not  previously  understand.  We  advised 
Cope  Bros,  to  withdraw  offer  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  stand  suit.  This  was  done, 
and  the  case  was  heard  November  1, 
If  10 ;  and  a  verdict  given  for  the  de¬ 
fense.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  trial 
the  company  sent  representatives  and  a 
testing  expert  to  the  storage  house  and 
tested  the  engine  for  horsepower,  and 
they  claimed  it  developed  5 l/i  horse¬ 
power.  The  contention  was  that  since 
the  engine  developed  five  horsepower, 
the  buyer  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  it. 
The  agreement  provided,  however,  that 
it  was  to  be  satisfactory  and  the  court 
and  jury  held  that  it  mu :t  be  satisfac- 
torv  to  the  purchaser. 

We  are  always  sorry  to  learn  that  f. 
farmer  has  a  dispute  that  requires  v. 
lawsuit  for  adjustment.  In  most  cases, 
we  would  counsel  a  settlement.  Far¬ 
mers,  generally,  and  perhaps  wisely,  pa  ? 
for  a  settlement,  when  they  are  right 
in  the  contention,  rather  than  stand  the 
bother  and  expense  of  a  suit;  but  this 
desire  for  peace  is  often  imposed  upon, 
and  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  man 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  a  principle. 
This  i-  what  Mr.  Cope  decided  to  do: 
aiid  he  deserves  the  approval  of  every 
farmer  for  making  it  clear  that  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  means  satisfaction 
on  the  farm  to  the  farmer;  and  not  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  factory  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 


During  the  month  of  November,  this 
department  received  57  claims  for  col¬ 
lection  from  subscribers  against  their 
creditors,  amounting  to  $2,530.08 ;  and 
collected  41  claims,  amounting  to  $743.92. 
We  also  answered  numerous  inquiries 
for  ratings  on  houses  with  which  our 
people  propose  to  do  business.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  work.  You  should  never  send  a 
check  or  goods  or  enter  contract  with 
any  concern  until  you  have  satisfied 
yourself  through  competent  sources  that 
the  concern  is  responsible.  If  we  could 
impress  this  lesson  on  every  farmer  on 
our  list,  the  interest  on  •  the  savings 
during  a  single  generation  would  pay  for 
the  paper  for  every  farmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  Standard  Scale  &  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  have  recently  learned  a  lesson 
from  the  Pennsylvania  courts.  In  March, 
1909,  they  sold  a  gasoline  engine  on 
verbal  contract  to  Cope  Bros,  of  West- 
town,  Pa.  While  the  contract  was  ver¬ 
bal.  they  billed  in  writing,  April  16,  for 
one  five-horsepower  gasoline  engine, 
$170,  with  memorandum  to  the  effect 
that  $140  cash  10  days  after  receipt  of 
engine.  If  it  proves  satisfactory,  bal¬ 
ance  $30  by  note,  90  days,  after  first  pay¬ 
ment.  This  was  according  to  agree¬ 
ment  that  Cope  Bros,  were  to  have  10 
days’  trial  of  engine,  and  if  not  found 
satisfactory,  it  was  to  be  returned  to 
the  Philadelphia  house.  The  engine 
was  delivered,  and  various  changes  and 
adjustments  suggested,  and  made,  but  it 
did  not  work  satisfactorily  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  At  the  end  of  10  days,  the 
company  was  notified  that  it  was  not 
doing  satisfactory  work,  and  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  overcome  the  complaint  of 
want  of  power  by  substituting  a  differ¬ 
ent  pulley,  but  with  no  better  results. 
They  kept  on  complaining,  but  no  relief 
was  furnished.  Finally,  they  asked  for 
directions  for  returning  the  engine,  and 
were  told  that  a  return  would  not  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  account  would 
be  turned  over  to  a  lawyer  if  not 
promptly  settled.  After  some  further 
attempt  to  get  it  to  work,  the  engine 
was  finally  shipoed  back  on  October  25. 
It  was  refused  by  the  company  and 


The  Ha  vi  land  Music  Publishing  Company 
of  New  York  City  is  organizing  a  co-opcra- 
tion.  soiling  stock  for  810  a  share,  par 
value  $23.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
safe  investment,  and  are  they  a  reliable 
music  publishing  company?  Will  enclose 
booklet  where  they  explain  their  plan.  Let 
me  know  what  you  think  about  their  plan, 
if  it  is  all  right,  or  if  you  think  them 
schemers?  h.  l.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  booklet  referred  to  contains  16 
pages.  Tt  tells  of  the  profits  made  by 
a  half  dozen  companies,  beginning  with 
Standard  Oil,  and  glowing  accounts  of 
future  profits  and  prospects,  but  not  a 
word  that  we  can  find  to  show  any  value 
for  what  you  are  now  to  get  for  your 
money.  It  is  like  all  the  other  attempts 
of  publishing  concerns  to  sell  stock  and 
paper  securities  to  the  public,  a  small 
edition  of  the  Lewis  allurements.  The 
par  value  of  these  shares  is  $25.  They 
offer  to  sell  them  for  $10,  with  two  per 
cent  off  for  cash,  and  give  fixed :  dates 
when  the  price  will  advance  to  $12.50, 
$15,  $20  and  $25.  This  alone  ought  to 
condemn  the  proposition  on  the  .face  of 
it.  They  can  make  the  price  what  they 
please,  but  when  it  is  once  yours,  you 
would  look  a  long  time  for  a  customer 
for  it  if  you  want  to  sell.  j.  j.  d. 


Put  elate  on  your 

pocket.  No  more  leaks  or  expensive  repair*.  Nothing 

equals  curl  nflN’Q  SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE 

oncLuun  o  roofing  slate 

for  durability,  strength  and  economy. 

The  first  cost  no  greater  than  high-priced  prepared 
roofing  or  shingles.  Slate  does  not  rust  or  water-soak 
will  not  melt — not  affected  by  climate.  Our  free  book 
“The  Roof  Question”  tells  why.  Write  us  today  about 
your  wants.  Special  prices  on  car  lot6. 

F.  C.  Sheldon  Slate  Co,  cramime,IN.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

FOR  SALE.  Sixty  1910  hatched  Topis. 2fl  to  28  lbs. 
Seventy  1910  hatched  Hens,  14  to  18  lbs. 

HICKORY  ISLAND  1'AKM,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  Prize-winning  Strains.  Stamp.  I 
MRS.HARRIF.T  CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Va. 


Q  PCP I  A I  QAI  C-To  reduce  our  S.  L.  Wyan-1 
Oi  LU iML  VJHLL  dottes  and  Barred  Rocks1 


before  January  1st.  MAPLE 
FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


COVE  POULTRY I 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO,  f 


r 'll Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 

-  If  You’ll  Let  Me 

This  is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book— and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveted  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  v/ork  and  last  longer 


than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat« 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50 
more?  40,000  farmers  have 
stamped  their  O.  K.  on 
my  spreader  and  money, 
saving  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  w:il  interest  you. 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  $50.00? 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Pres. 

WM,  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


Freight 

Paid 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  ESfSend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 
_ D.  JR.  SPERRY  &  OQ,.  Batavia,  1U, 

LAKEHILL  FARM 

W.  H.  THACHKB. 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks 
and  Imp.  Pekin  Ducks.  Cockerels  and  Ducks  of 
both  sexes  for  sale  in  any  quantity  at  right  prices. 
Orders  booked  for  eariy  delivery  of  batching  eggs 
and  day  old  chicks  and  ducklings.  Safe  delivery 
of  all  orders  guaranteed.  Satisfaction  or  vour 
money  back.  JOHN  H  WEED,  Mgr.,  HILLSIDE, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

W~ 0  RnOlf  COCKERELS  AND  YEARLINGs! 

■  I  i  IIUUIY  Trap  Nested.  Bred  to  lay  stock. 

A.  S.  BlilAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

ill  Choice  breeders  of 
1910  at  bargain 

R.C,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

and  Cocke  re  Is;  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 

lb  K,  HONE,  Crescent  llill  Eorni,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 


Hone’s  “Bred-to-Lay’ 


Mt,  Pleasant  Farr 


A  Breeding  Establish¬ 
ment  of  250  acres,  de¬ 
voted  to  developing  under  ideal  conditions  the  best 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
We  solicit  inquiries  from  those  in  need  of  new 
blood  or  foundation  stock.  Spring  orders  for  Eggs 
and  Chicks  now  being  booked.  Splendid  Cockerels 
cheap  during  December.  MT.  PLEASANT  FARM, 
Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland, 

Gfinn  BROWN  and  White  Leghorn  Hens;  Giant  Bronze 
JUUU  and  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Bred  for  heavy 
winter  layers.  Numbers  to  suit.  Prices  reasonable. 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  PLANT,  Collins,  Ohio. 

ARRED  ROCKS  -Breeding  Pen,  7  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erel,  $10.  Clover  Nook  Farm,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


B 


Wanted— Pure-Blooded  Single  Comb  state  price,  age.nvmi- 
Wlrite  Leghorn  Hens  and  Pullets.  NoLBsi'canton.Pa 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorlctowh ,  New  York. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Quality 
Kind,  Famous  Lakewood  Strain,  Young  and  old 
stock  for  sale:  Hatching  eggs  for  early  delivery. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Fiemington,  New  Jersey. 

Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARuS  MARIEHA  PA. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Indian  Runner 

n||bj(e— Strong,  vigorous  strains  for  utility,  show 
Jr.V.n. .  and  export.  All  stock  sold  on  approval 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  G02  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N  Y. 

Prize  Winning  Strains, 

Yearling  Hens,  April-May  Cockerels,  White  Wvan- 
dottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas.  $1.50  each:  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $1.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT.  Riverdale,N.  J. 

LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  White  Holland  Turkeys  and 
White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  low 
for  quality.  E,  SCHIEBER,  R,  2,  Bucyrns,  Ohio, 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES  in  any  quantity  at 

and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  bareain  prices 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

New  Rochelle  N.Y. 


Turkeys 


Bourbon  Reds  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze;  sexes  not 
_  akin.  Also,  Toulouse  Geese 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels.  W.  R.  CARLE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 


One  Man  and  His  Son 

—  MADE  — 

$12,000 

In  One  Year 
with  Poultry 


Think  of  it!  A 'good  sized 
I  fortune  made  in  one  year, 
and  the  good  part  of  it  is  anyone  can  do 
it  if  they  follow  similar  successful,  prac¬ 
tical  experiences.  Our  big 

112-Page  Book  Tells  How 

It  is  full  of  information  gleaned  from  the 
'successful  experiences  of  the  world’s  most 
prominent  poultrymen. 

In  addition  there  are  articles  on  the  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  poultry  raising  on  the  ordinary 
farm— which  breeds  are  best — money-making 
methods  of  raising  ducks — how  to  feed — breed 
— rear — market  and  hatch  on  a  money-making 
scale.  Contains  scores  of  letters  from  leading 
poultrymen  telling  how  they  have  succeeded 
— their  secrets  of  success.  No  book  like  it.  No 
book  contains  so  many  articles  of  actual,  prac¬ 
tical,  successful  poultry  raising  experiences. 

Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal 

mail  it  today  and  insure  getting  a  copy  before 
the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Describes  the  1911  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State 
Incubators,  Universal  Hovers,  Colony  Houses, 
etc.,  which  are  revelations  in  artificial  incu¬ 
bation  machinery.  Be  sure  to  write  for  book 
today.  Free — prepaid. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
406  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


*ric  OnlyOnt 
'Which  Has  Every 
Feature  Approved  By 

U.S.Government  Experts 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulle- 
ti  n  No.  236  i  s  the  expert’s  report  on  incubators. 
He  reports  that  tests  show  an  incubator  must  have  cer- 
tain  features  to  do  proper  work.  The  Sure  Hatch  is 
the  only  incubator  on  the  market  having  every  one 
of  these  features. 

Insure  against  disappointment  by  getting  the  Sure 
Hatch— the  incubator  that  is  guaranteed  to  hatch  the 
greatest  percentage  of  fertile  eggs.  Sells  for  less 
than  any  other  dependable  incubator  because  it  goes 

direct  from  the  factory  to  you. 

We  give  you  30  DA  YS  FREE 
TRIAL,  a  positive  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE,  and  prepay  the 
freight. 

Write  today  for  catalogof  Sure 
Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co 
Box  44  FREMONT,  NEB 


I 


We  ghlp 
llqulck  from 
St.  Paul,  Buffalo, 
Kansas  City  or 
Kocine. 


S^f.55  Buys  Best 

/  140-Egg 

■  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery,  self¬ 
regulating.  Best  140-chick 
_  hot-water  Brooder,  $4.85. 
Both  ordered  together,  $11.50.  Freight  prepaid 
(E.  of  Rockies).  _  No  machines  at  any  price  are 
bettec  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 

|£EYSTONE  FOODS 

are  demanded  and  used  by  successful  •wmmmM 
m  poultrymen  everywhere  because  our  — 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  to’day  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don't  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


M  AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining, 

Makes  hone  and 
Increases  Kt re¬ 
production  when  | 

Eggs  are  high.  _ 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  bags  l.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 
EDCE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1811 
R.  MacKELLAR’.S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SCHOOL. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Poultry  Classof  Rhode  Island 
State  College  will  convene  January  4  to  February 
17.  1911.  The  course  includes  studies  and  practice 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  culture,  demonstrations 
and  lectures  by  members  of  the  college  faculty  and 
others.  Write  for  particulars  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


RICHLAND  FARMS,  Frederick,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  devoted  to  the  three 
breeds.  All  breeding  stock  have  free  range.  No  order., 
too  small  or  too  large. 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 


R.  C.  R.  I,  Red  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Also  Indian  Runner  Drakes.  High  Class  Stock' 
Moderate  Prices.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


1}  ANGE  GROWN  S.  C.  B.  &  W.  Legliorns, 

Rose  Comb  and  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  L. 
&  W.  Wyandottes.  MAPLE  CO  YE  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Make  Your.Hens  Lay 

You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut,  raw  bone.  It  4/  i 

contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-making  material  as  grain  and 
takes  the  place  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowls’  diet.  That's  why  it 
gives  more  eggs— greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  LATEST -  - 


MODEL  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering 
meat  and  gristle.  Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.  Never  clogs. 
tO  Days’  Froe  Trial.  No  money  down.  Send  for  our  free  books  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. 
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MARKETS 


Prces  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  9  1910.  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTKB 


YVholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

. .  .30 

® 

.31 

.33® 

.35 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

. . .  .26 

@ 

.29 

30 

.32 

Lower  Grades  - 

...  .23 

@ 

.25 

24@ 

.28 

Storage . 

. . .  .25 

@ 

.31 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .28 

® 

.29 

•30'S) 

.32 

Common  to  Good., 

. . .  .23 

@ 

.26 

.25@ 

.28 

Factory . 

...  .22 

@ 

.24 

.24® 

.26 

Racking  Slock . 

...  .20 

@ 

.22 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best  — 

@ 

.17 

.17® 

.20 

Common  to  Good  .... 

...  .12 

@ 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . . . 

@ 

.12 

.10® 

.14 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .40 

@ 

.48 

.42® 

.55 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .43 

@ 

.47 

.45 

.52 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .25 

@ 

.35 

.30® 

.40 

Storage . 

...  .19 

@ 

.26 

BRANS 


Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.40 

@ 

2.45 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

...  2.20 

@ 

2.25 

Pea . 

9 

® 

2.30 

q« 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

® 

2.2li 

Red  Kidney . 

..  2.75 

® 

2.80 

White  Kidney . 

..  3.15 

® 

3.20 

HOPS 

1 

Prime  to  Choice . 

..  .21 

@ 

.22 

Common  to  Good .... 

..  .18 

@ 

.20 

Pacific  Coast . 

..  .14 

@ 

.17 

German  Crop,  1910.. 

..  .41 

@ 

.44 

CIDER  VINEGAR 


Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrellots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ®  .25 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .16 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy .. .  .12  ®  14 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .10 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  AM14 

Raspberries . 25  @  .27 

Cherries . 12  ®  16 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  BenDavis,  bbl.  2.00  @4.00 

Spy .  3.00  @  4.00 

King .  2.00  ®  5.00 

Greening .  . .  2.00  ®  5.00 

Jonathan .  3.00  @  5.50 

York  Imperial .  3.00  ®  4.75 

Baldwin .  2.00  ®  4.50 

Western,  box .  1.25  ®  2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 8.00  @10.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.60  ®  3.50 


*  HONEY 


.15®  .17 
•09@  .13 


White  Clover,  lb . 12  ®  .16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 11  ®  .12 

Extracted,  lb . 07  ®  .09 

VEGETA BLKS 


Potatoes. 

N.  Y.  State.  180  lbs..  1.25  @  150 
Long  Island,  180  lbs..  1.50  @  1.90 

Jersey,  bbl .  1.40  ®  1.75 

Maine .  1.40  ®  1.62 

Sweet,  Jersey,  bbl. ..  1.00  @  2.25 

Southern,  bbl . 50  @  1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt...  .06  ®  .12 

Carrots,  bbl .  1. 00  ®  1.50 

Cabbage,  ton .  9.00  ®13.00 

Celery,  doz . 15  @  .50 

Chicory,  bbl .  2.25  @  3.00 

Escarol,  bbl . 2.50  ®  4.50 

Cucumbers, Fla.  bu....  1.00  ®  2.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1.50  ®  6.50 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 2.00  @  4.00 

Kaie,  bbl . 75  ®  .85 

ljettuce.14-bbi.bkt....  1.25  @2  50 
Peppers.  Southern,  bu.  2.00  ®  3.00 


Onions, OrangeCo., bag  1.50  ®  2.25 
Conn.  White,  bbl...  2.50  ®  4.00 
White  pickle,  bu . 75  @  1.00 


each  ,03@  5  0 


Peas.  Fla.  bn .  2.00  @  5.00 

Romaine,  s’n.  bbl . 3.50  @  6,00 

String  Beans,  bu . 2.00  @  7.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 2.00  ®  2.50 

Squash,  bbl . 75  ®  1.25 

Tomatoes.Southeru.bu,  1.50  ®  2.50 
Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl  .75  @  1.00 

White,  bbl..  .  1.00  ®  1.25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  best,  doz..  1.25  ®  1.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  ®  .40 

Radishes.  100  bunches.  1.50  @  2.50 
Tomatoes,  lb . 15  ®  .25 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  lb . 12  ®  .13 

Fowls . 13  @  .14 

Roosters .  08  @  .10 

Ducks . 15  @  .16 

Geese . 12  J4@  .13 

Turkeys . 12  @  .16 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  Fey . 22.®  .23 

Common  to  Good . 16  @  .20 

Chickens,  roasting . 17  @  .20 

Good  to  Choice . 13  @  .16 

Fancy  broilers,  lb...  .23  ®  .25 

Fowls .  i2  @  .17 

Ducks,  Spring . 10  @  .16 

Geese,  spring . 13  @  .16 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @  4.25 

Guineas,  spring,  pair..  .65  @  1.10 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 


.25®  .28 
.18®  .23 
•19@  .22 
•15@  .18 

15@  .22 


Calves,  good  to  prime.  .10  @  .14 

Common . 07  @  09 

Lambs. hothouse, head  8.00  ®U.OO 

Pork,  light . 10J4®  U 

Medium  to  heavy  ...  .09  lit  .10 

Roasting  Pigs,  lb . 14  ®  .17 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  81.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I.  ton . 21.00  ®  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  ®  20.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  ®  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  ®  20  00 

Clover . 14.00  ®  18.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ®  10.00 

Straw.  Rye . 10.00  ®  11.00 

Oat  anil  Wheat .  8.00  ®  0.00 

GRAINS. 

The  prices  given  are  for  large  sales  of  No.  2 
quality  in  the  cities  named: 

, — Wheat — , 


Hard 

Win- 

Bar- 

Spring. 

ter. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

ley. 

New  York.... 

.$1.16 

.97 

.56 

.39 

.80 

.85 

Boston . 

.62 

.40 

Philadelphia. 

•  • 

.93 

.52 

.38 

,  . 

Bn  Itimore _ 

.96 

.52 

Buffalo . 

.  1.14 

.97 

.52 

.36 

.82 

Chicago . 

.  1.06 

.94 

50 

.33 

.  , 

Minneapolis  . 

.  1.02 

,  . 

.44 

.31 

.76 

.74 

Duluth . 

.  1.01 

.32 

.74 

.63 

Kansas  City. 

.95 

.46 

YVinnipeg  .. . . 

.  .90 

.  . 

.  • 

•  • 

.  . 

V  .  .  .  • 

LIVE  STOCK. 


Prices  given  are  for  top  market  grades  per  100 
pounds  in  the  markets  named. 

, — CAI.VBS — . 

Infe- 

Steers.  Best,  rior.  Slieep.l4imbs.Hogs 


New  York .  6.00  10.00  6.76  4.25  6.75  7.75 

Buffalo .  6.75  10.50  6.75  4.75  7.00  7.90 

Pittsburgh .  6.50  9  50  ....  4.26  ....  8.00 

Cincinnati . 6.10  .  3.65  (V15  7  70 

Chicago .  6.40  9.00  7.00  4.25  6.30  7.50 

Kansas  City....  6.75  8.25  4.00  4.25  6.30  7.50 


The  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  State 
do  not  keep  large  dairies  ;  they  do  not  have 
any  milk  trains  and  the  milk  wagons  that 
go  through  the  towns  sell  at  seven  cents 
per  quart.  Most  of  the  farmers  churn  their 
milk  ;  hutter  is  35  to  40  cents  nor  pound. 

Brookvillc,  Pa.  L.  D.  s. 

The  outlook  for  dairying  in  this  section 
is  very  good.  Farmers  generally  are  satis¬ 
fied.  Very  few  of  the  dairymen  have  high 
grade  stock.  Some  difficulty  in  getting  milk 
in  right  condition.  You  ask  for  my  thoughts. 
Education,  both  in  the  choice  of  cattle  and 
care  of  milk,  is  very  much  needed,  and  a 
good  big  hammer  and  wedge  is  needed  in 
many  cases.  Help  to  do  the  work  is  also 
needed.  w.  e.  b. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 


MAM.  Bronze  Turkeys — 17  to  25  lb.  Hens,  38  lb.  Tom. 

HiKb-scoring  and  utility  birds,  $C  to  $5.  ]{.  1\  Rocks,  bred 
to  win,  Jay  and  pay;  Beady  strain j  $2  to  $5.  C.  B,  SMITH 
&  SON,  Jackson  Summit,  Pa. 


Darlington  Poultry  Farin-^EREM^oR 

SALE.  $2.00  and  $3. 00  each.  Fishel  strain. 

JAMES  T.  JONES,  DARLINGTON,  MD. 


s  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

proval.  J.  B  MILLER,  Grantsville.  Md. 


Poultry  for  Christmas 

Lambs,  Fancy  Eggs. 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


DLEASK  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  WOOIMYAKP,  SOU  tliemwieli  St.,  N.  ¥. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 

Ship  Your  Dressed  Turkeys,  Ducks 
and  Geese  for  Christmas  to 

GEO.  OLIVER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1850  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

PROMPT  RETURNS 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


\A/ ANTED— Manager  on  dairy  farm  in  vicinity  of  N.Y., 
■'employing  from  6  to  10  men.  Must  be  thoroughly 
practical  farmer.  Give  age  and  experience.  Good 
pay  and  prospeetsfor  right  party.  ‘H.,”careR.  N.-Y. 


HOIST  ICE 

with  PALMER  ICE  and 
HAY  HOIST 

suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  hoist¬ 
ing.  Price, 

yf  $30.00 

Six  Horse  Power  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines.  $120.00. 
Catalogue  Free 

'/  Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Quality  Higher-Price  Lower 

^  _ *  **  'rkT  o  boa  f  tb  om  alia  i  n  fipt 


We  beat  them  all  again.  Get 
our  D1REOT-TO-YOU  prop¬ 
osition,  low  prices,  and  BIG 

book  on  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubatori  and  Brooders  before  you  buy 
anywhere  this  year — the  greatest  value 
ever  offered.  Catalog  FREE — send  name. 
If  you  want  a  book  on  “Proper  Care  of 
Chiokf,  Ducks,  Turkeys”— send  10  cent3. 


|Tried  and  Proven 
for  17  Years 

Dcs  Moines  Incubator  Co.  Q0  Second  St.*  Des  Moines,  la, 


Hatch  After  Hatch 


Write  today  for  our  Big  FREE 

Book  about  the  World’s  Greatest 

Guaranteed  Continuous  Hatchers 

nVDUCDC  Incubators 
V  I  rnCIlw  and  Brooders 
Get  your  shared  billion  dollars 
poultry  money  in  1911.  Guide 
Book  free— write  for  It  today. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  38 

Bufl.lo,  N.  Y.,  Now  York  City.  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR 

are  the  highest  in 
thecountry.  Wewiil 
pay  the  highest  New 
York  cash  prices  for 
your  Muskrat,  Skunk,  Mink,  Coon,  Opossum, 
Fox  and  all  other  standard  furs  in  large  orsmall 
lots.  YVe  hold  shipments  separate  on  request. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  pay  all  express 
charges.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once 
and  we  will  keep  you  fully  posted. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO.,  Dept.  A ,  8  East  12th  St„  New  York 


SITUATION  WANTED  AS  FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  by  a  mar¬ 
ried  American  with  small  family;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  general  farming,  dairying,  butter- 
making,  breeding  pure  bred  stock,  and  capable  of 
assuming  full  control  of  any  sized  place.  Reason¬ 
able  wages.  Manager  Gregory  Farm,  R.D.  No.  1,  Newfound¬ 
land,  N.  J.  Good  references.  Ready  at  any  time. 


SELL  KAHMS  IN  OCEANA*  the  best  Co.  in  the  IT. S.  Fruit,  grain 
ami  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON.  Hart,  Mich. 


Good  Farms 


All  over  New  York  State. 
Low  prices  and  reasonable 
terms.  First-class  markets.  Low  taxes.  Catalog 
free  to  buyers.  NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  FOR  SALE  in  the  finest  fruit 
growing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world; 
fertile  soil  and  fine  climate:  also  a  beautiful  water 
front  farm  with  timber.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  SAMUEL  1’.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
YVicomico  Countv,  Maryland. 


Poultry  and  Stock  Farm  For  Sale. 

119  acres,  40  of  this  is  woods.  1,200  white  Leghorn 
chickens— up-to-date  houses  to  accommodate  5,000. 
Six  Jersey  cows,  2  1  mils,  3  common  cows,  5  work 
horses,  25  sheep,  1,200  bushels  of  corn  on  the  cob, 
30  tons  of  fodder  corn  in  silo,  40  tons  of  hay,  20 
tons  of  straw,  2,400  corn  stalks,  300  bushels  of 
wheat,  600  bushels  of  oats.  Up-to-date  farming 
implements  and  buildings  in  good  order.  One 
chicken  brooder  house,  with  hot  water  system  to 
accommodate  3,000  baby  chicks,  size  25x100.  Stone 
house  with  18-inch  walls,  7  rooms  and  all  city  im¬ 
provements.  Apply  to  OWNER,  Minisink  Farm 
North  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


Tell  Your  Dealer  You 
Want  One  Free  on  Trial 

Take  one  home  with  you  the  next  time  you  go  to 
town.  At  the  start  don5t  let  its  low  price  prejudice 
you  against  it.  The  price  Is  low  only  because  New 
Holland  Mills  are  made  and  sold  in  such  large  quan¬ 
tities.  An  examination  willtellyouthatNev  Hollands 
are  as  substantial  and  durable  as  feed  mills  can  be 
built.  Nothing  but  highest  grade  materials  go  into 
their  construction  and  they  will  last  for  years. 

llew  o/ffMand 

Feed  Mills 

always  prove  great  moneymakers  for  their  owners. 
Almost  everyone  knows  that  ground  grain  is  more 
economical  in  cost  than  whole  grain  and  far  superior 
as  feed.  And  especially  is  this  true  of  cob  meal. 
New  Hollands  grind  corn  on  the  cob  perfectly. 
Don’t  fail  to  have  your  dealer  lend  you  one  and 
put  it  to  test.  If  he  hasn’t  one,  write  us.  YVe  will 
then  supply  youand  give  you  an  extended  Free  Trial. 

You  will  find  the  New  Hol¬ 
land  easy  to  run.  Use  any 
kind  of  power.  Can’t  “choke 
up.”  YVill  grind  corn,  cobs 
and  small  grain.  Grinds 
coarse  for  stock  food  or  fine 
asflourfortableuse.  5sizes. 
Send  foroatalog  and  booklet  “The 
Right  Way  to  Feed  Grain.”  Gives 
latest  facts  by  experienced  farmers 
on  feeding  bogs,  cattle,  milk-cows, 
horses,  sheep  aud  poultry. 

wood  saw  catalog  and  prices. 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  Box  41  .New  Holland,  Pa. 


(■■■■■■■■■■■-■■■■■■■■■■■a 

Raw  Furs  Wanted  £ 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon.  Opossum,  Pox,  Muskrat  ■ 
and  other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  In  g[ 
New  York,  the  beat  market  for  you  to  ship  m 
to.  Do  you  want,  to  know  _ 

‘‘Howto  Get  More  Moneyfor  YourRawFurs?”  y 
Write  and  ask  for  my  price  lisr — it’s  free.  Highest  y 
commercial  references.  Address  Dept.  J  152  y 

F.  N.  MON  JO,  1558  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y.  y 


SKUNK 


YVe  buy  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat 
anti  all  other  raw  furs  at  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  and  ”  A 
square  deal  ”  to  everyone. 
Price-List  Free. 

M.  J.  JEWETT  8  SONS,  Dept.  29,  Redwood,  New  York. 


RAW  FURS  ^ 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 


V 


LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

52  Kast  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


J 


TRAPPERS  AND  HUNTERS. 

Furs  are  high.  A  fact  whie.i  you  are  all  probably  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  But  the  question  is,  Are  you  getting 
highest  market  value  for  yours  !  Remember  we  do  not 
charge  any  commission;  pay  all  express  charges;  will 
hold  your  goods  separate  for  approval  of  our  valuation, 
when  requested,  and  if  not  satisfactory  will  return  and 
pay  all  charges.  Don't  you  think  we  are  entitled  to  a 
trial  shipment  on  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  !  For 
further  information  write  for  our  free  price  list  and 
Trappers’  Guide.  Make  us  a  trial  shipment  today. 

Abrohams  Fur  &  Wool  Co.,  Fur  Merchants,  Seymour,  Wis. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  FOK 


AW  FUR 

Let’s  get  acquainted.  Write  f«*r  price  list. 

Mil  ls  .1.  K All  N 

It  anti  5  W,  19th  St.,  Sew  York 


“NEW  MODERN 


99 


FEED  and 
LITTER 


CARRIERS^ 


Do  tYvice  the  Yvork  in  half  the  time. 
THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES. 
Easy  to  use  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manger 
and  Yvatering  basin  is 
the  best  yet. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  nor  easier  to  keep 
clean. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  65  Main  St.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
”  Everything  for  the  Barn. '  ’ 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR’S  SALE 

AT  THE 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  0. 

TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  10  and  11, 1911 

This  Sale  will  consist  of 

250— Belgian,  Percheron  ancl  German  Coach 
stallions  and  Mares— 250 
50  head  arrived  at  the  farm  last  March  ;  100  head  im¬ 
ported  in  August,  1910,  and  100  head  arrived  Dec.  12, 
1910.  These  mares  have  all  been  bred,  those  here  to 
my  best  stallions  and  the  last  lot  to  the  choice  stallions 
of' Belgium  and  France,  the  majority  sure  in  foal.  The 
last  lot  are  principally  marcs,  of  the  most  fashionable 
colors  and  quality  unexcelled.  A  large  majority  match 
perfectly;  ages  2  to  4  years;  all  purchased  by  myself, 
individually,  when  abroad  hist  August.  Every  one  that 
expects  to  purchase  a  stallion  or  pair  of  mares  in  the 
near  future  should  not  fail  to  grasp  this  opportunity 
to  secure  them  at  prices  that  will  prove  money  makers 
to  the  purchaser.  •Other  business  interests  compel  me 
to  reduce  my  stock  and  this  two  days  suie  will  furnish 
a  rare  chance  to  secure  the  best  stallions  and  mares  of 
the  world.  Also  40  head  of  line  mules  will  be  offered 
for  sale.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Sale 
begins  at  10  o’clock  sharp  each  day.  Barn  comfortably 
heated  and  fitted  with  fine  lunch  stand. 

COL.  G.  YV.  CRAYVFORD,  Prop. 


Big'  Money  Here  For  Your  Hides 

Make  100%  Profit  On  Each  One 


SEND  your  cow  or  horse  hides  to  us,  and  we  will  make  them 
into  warm,  comfortable  fur  coats  foryourself  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family,  for  50*  less  than  you  would  pay  tor  an 
ordinary  light  cloth  coat  that  lasts  but  a  season  or  two. 
There  is  big  money  in  fur  coats.  Sell  them  to  your  l'lle  uls,  you  can 
quickly  and  easily  make  100  per  cent  profit  on  each  ale 

A  Coat  like  illustration  will  cost  you  only  $11.00  when  you  furnish 
the  hide.  We  pay  the  freight.  Savo  50  per  cent  on  your  own  coat 
this  winter  and  use  that  money  for  a  fur  coat  for  your  boy  or  girl. 
Any  cow  or  horse  hide  makes  a  beautiful  warm  coat. 

It  is  poor  economy  for  you  to  buy  a  light  cloth  overcoat  that  looks 
good  for  but  one  season  and  lasts  about  two  when  you  can  for  50  per 


cent  less  money,  get  a  fur  coat,  warmer  and  guaranteed  waterproof 
that  will  hist  for  many  years.  Yon  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family. 
Keep  them  warm  during  the  cold  winter  to  come.  Yr our  friends  want 
fur  coats  too.  Y\re  tan  any  kind  of  wild  or  domestic  skins  and  make 
them  into  furs  or  robes. 

FREE  with  each  cow  or  horse  hide  coat  or  robe  made  from  hides 
furnished  by  you,  we  will  make  free  for  you  a  pair  of  fur  knit-lined 
mittens  with  horse  hide  palms. 

Send  for  new.  handsome  catalog  which  explains  everything  and 
learn  about  our  money  saving  methods. 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  TANNING  COMPANY,  27  Arnold  St.  .Three  Rivers,  Mich 

Omaha  Branch,  1929  S.  13th  Street 
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When  you  write,  advertisers  mention  The 
li.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  pet  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
Mow  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Wlth  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

HANDY  GARDEN  TOOL 

Here’s  a  practical  tool  for  the  farmer  or 
gardener— our  No.  e  Combined  Double  and 
bingle  Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder. 
Four  tods  for  the  price  of  one.  It  plants 
to  hills  or  continuous  rows,  covers  the  seed, 
rolls  the  soil,  marks  the  next  row,  hoes, 
weeds  and  cultivates.  Simple,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  does  a  day's  work  In  60  minutes. 

Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 

For  76  years  we  have 
made  dependable  tools 
of  quality  for  the 
farmer,  trucker  and 
town  gardeners.  We 
make  S3  garden  tools 
at  (2.50  to  $12.00  each. 
Write  to-day  for  Anniversary  Catalog 
describing  our  entire  line  including 
potato  planters,  cultivators,  sprayers, 
diggers,  orchard  and  other  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

BOX  1022  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


WON  ACE 


Prices  all  astonishingly 
low  —  vehicles  shown  in 
colors  from  photographs. 
Don’t  buy  before  writing 
rue  for  sure  cash  savings. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Sta.290  , Columbus,  O. 


Send  Name  for 

Book  of  Over©125 
Buggy  Bargains 

"DIG  BOOK— in  colors— including 
1910  Split  Hickory  Auto-Seat 
Buggy  and  over  125  latest  style  ve¬ 
hicles  and  harness,  direct  from  my 
factory— made-to-order — 30  Days’ 
Road  Test — 2  Years’  Guarantee. 

Save  $26.50  or  Up 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  eaves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  on  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  ruhning,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Use  a  HERCULES 

All-Steel  Triple-Power 

Stump  Puller  on 
30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  at  our  risk  now 
■with  a  famous  Hercules  on30  days’  Free  Trial. 
Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk.  Pulls  stumps 
out,  roots  and  all.  400%  stronger  than  any 
other  puller  made.  Triple  power  attachment 
means  one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  stump 
puller  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Only  one  with 
Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all 
bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished 
and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing 
power,  making  .  it  extremely  light-running. 

B  Hitch  on  to  any  stump 
400  %  (jg  K,  and  the 

Power  _JL  Stump  is  Bound 

to  Come 

Also  pulls  largest- 
sized  green  trees, 
hedgerows, 
etc.  Don’t  risk 
dangerous 
and  costly 
dynamite.  It 
only  shatters 
stump  and  leaves 
roots  In  ground. 
Save  big  money 
by  getting  our 
FRFF  R C's V Q  and  free  trial  offer.  Also 
•»  aVI-iJCj  DOOJNij  special  proposition  to 
first  buyers  where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  us  a 
postal  card  today.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

130  17th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 


lust  Take  Your  Choice  to  Buy  Anything 


Get  any  of  the  outfits  shown  above — your  choice  of  records  too.  Simply  get 

the  phonograph  and  the  records  and  use  them  free  just  as  though  they  were  your  own.  Entertain  your- 

self,  your  family  and  your  friends  too,  if  you  wish,  with  everything,  from  the  catchiest,  newest  popular 
songs,  side-splitting  minstrels  and  vaudeville  monologues  to  the  famous  grand  operas,  Amberoia  and  other  records 
sung  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists.  Hear  all  this  to  perfection  on  the  Edison  Phonograph.  After  you  have  had  all  this  enter¬ 
tainment  absolutely  free,  then  you  may  simply  send  the  outfit  right  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  Now,  if  one  of  your  friends 
wishes  to  buy  such  an  outfit  tell  him  that  he  can  get  the  rock-bottom  price,  and,  if  he  wishes,  on  payments  as  low  as  $2  a  month 
Without  interest.  But  that’s  not  what  we  ask  of  you.  We  just  want  to  send  you  your  choice  of  the  latest  style  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  free— your  choice  of  records  too,  all  free— then  we  will  convince  you  of  the  magnificent  superiority  of  the  new  style  Edison. 
It  will  cost  us  a  little  in  express  charges  to  get  the  phonograph  back  from  you— that  is  true— but  we’ll  feel  amply  repaid  for 
that,  knowing  that  we  have  made  you  a  friend  and  a  walking  advertisement  of  the  new  style  Edison  Phonograph. 


FREE  * 
.  COUPON 

Get  our  handsome  Free  Edison  Catalog  and  list  of  over  ^Edis„„  & 

1500  records  so  you  can  select  just  the  machine  and  the  songs,  reci-  #  Dept3589  Edison  Block,  Chicago 
tations,  etc.,  you  want  to  hear  on  this  ultra  generous  offer.  Remember,  * 


Send  Coupon  for  the  New 
Edison  Books  FREE  Today 


Dept.  3589 

Without  obligations  on  me, 
^v  please  send  me  your  great  Edi- 

there  is  absolutely  110  obligation  on  your  part.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  return  4r  donsof  j^ur  Free^ffe^onmy^hoTcc 
_the  outfit  at  our  expense  when  you  are  through  with  it.  "'  If  you  enjoy  good  music,  and  the  of  a  new  style  Edison  Phonograph, 

finest  and  most  varied  entertainment  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  or  if  you  want  to  give 
your  family  and  friends  a  treat  such  as  they  could  not  possibly' get  through  any  other 
means,  then  you  should  certainly  send  the  Free  coupon  today.  Don’t  wait— your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  will  do  but  the  coupon  is  handier.  No  letter  necessary.  Be 
certain  to  write  while  the  offer  lasts.  Better  write  today. 


F.  K.  Babson,  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH  DISTRIBUTERS 

DEPT.  3589,  EDISON  BLOCK,  CHICAGO 

WESTERN  OFFICE:  65  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  CANADIAN  OFFICE:  355  Portaue  Ave..  Winnipeg,  Can. 


jr 

Name . 

/ . -• 

At  Address _ 

/ 


No  letter  necessary.  Just  sign  and  mail  Free  Coupon  NOW 


Your  Choice 

Yes,  FREE.  Shipped  posi¬ 

tively  and  absolutely  free.  You  do 

not  have  to  pay  us  a  single  penny  either  now 

or  later.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  keep  the  phonograph — 
we  just  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  a  free  loan.  We  do  not  even  ask 
not  even  any  C.  O.  D.  payment  to  us.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  tell  us 
you  prefer  so  that  we  can  send  that  one  to  you  on  this  free  loan  offer. 


of  Any  of  These 

EDISONS 

FREE 

you  for  any  deposit  or  any  guarantee. 
Which  of  the  magnificent  Edison  outfits 


AGRICULTURE 


m 

l, 

Bool 

c. 

Pr< 

Og  Are  THOROUGHLY  HARD  BURNT 

I —  ^  Made  of  best  Ohio  Clay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots. 

<<0  uj  Also  manufacturers  of 

3  g  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCKand  SEWERPIPE 

li  H.  B.  Camp  Company,  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


American  Harrow  CoM 

1637  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  me  your  new,  big  book,  free,  and 
^^quoto  me  your  low,  direct  factory  price. 


HERE’S  the  one  harrow  bargain  of  the  year— the  first  and  only  genuine  tongueless  Disc— at  a  price  that  you 
can’t  resist.  You  can’t  get  higher  quality  or  bigger  value  no  matter  what  you  pay.  We’ll  let  you  have 
this  Detroit-American  on  the  only  Real  30  day  free  trial  offer— no  money  in  advance,  no  deposit  and  we  pay 
the  freight.  Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  harrow,  send  money  or  pay  on  time— and  our  unlimited  time  guarantee 
protects  you  forever.  Don’t  use  an  old  fashioned  tongue  disc  with  its  whipping  and  pounding  of  horses  and  neck- 
weight  which  injures  the  team  just  when  you  need  it  most.  A  tongueless  disc  solves  the  problem,  saves  the 
horses,  saves  time  and  work,  lets  you  work  closer  to  fences  because  no  pole  to  catch. 

Get  our  book  and  freight  paid  pric e  iirst.  Note  that  the 

Detroit-American  Tongueless  Disc 

is  all  steel,  which  means  no  breakage,  no  repairs  or  costly  delays  in  busy  season.  Light  in  draft— strong  as  a  harrow  can 
be  made.  Entire  frame  and  front  trucks  arc  steel.  Wide  tired  steel  wheels  do  not  cut  into  soil.  Arched  axle  g 
clearance.  Trucks  are  attached  to  frame  by  flexible  pivot  so  wheels  pass  over  uneven  places  without 
disturbing  the  perfect  balance  of  frame.  Steel  discs  cut  to  uniform  depth.  Disc  sections  do  not 
strike  together  In  center.  All  end  thrust  taken  up  by  Hard  Maple  Riny  Bearings.  Pipe  oilers. 

Steel  Separators  between  blades.  Long  blade  scrapers.  These  and  many  other  Detroit-American 
advantages  are  shown  In  our  big  book.  Choice  of  10  sizes,  cutting  from  i  feet  to  10  feet  in  width. 

Regular  round  disc  blades  16.  18  and  20  inches.  Cutaway  discs  furnished  if  desired.  Get  your  har¬ 
row  at  a  price  that  makes  it  the  biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Send  coupon  now.  Get  the  guide  to 
the  right  harrow  at  the  right  price.  Also  see  new  Detroit-American  Manure  Spreaders  and  Culti¬ 
vators.  All  in  the  Big  Book.  Write  now.  Address 

American  Harrow  Company,  ^KfticS661' 

Warehouses  in  Many  Cities  Insure  Prompt  Delivery. 


Name  , 


Town  . 


Send 
Coupon 
Now 
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CARING  FOR  OLD  APPLE  TREES. 
Dishorning  Old  Veterans. 

Give  me  any  information  that  you  care  to  on  the 
treatment  of  apple  trees  that  have  not  had  any  attention 
for  five  years.  u.  s.  m. 

We  answer  this  question  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  only  a  few  trees,  and  that  the  inquirer  is 
an  amateur  not  familiar  with  orchard  culture.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  asked  a  question  like  the  following:  “I  have 
just  taken  several  new  members  into  my  family.  They 
have  not  had  proper  attention  for  a 
long  time.  What  can  I  do  for  them  ?’’ 

You  can  see  that  we  could  not  even 
guess  at  an  answer.  One  of  these  new 
people  might  need  nothing  but  a  hair 
cut  and  a  good  meal  to  start  him  at 
work.  Others  may  be  sick  or  deformed, 
or  so  badly  out  of  condition  that  it  will 
take  weeks  to  set  them  right.  Just  so 
with  the  apple  trees.  Are  they  old  or 
young?  Have  they  made  any  recent 
growth?  If  old,  do  they  bear  any 
apples?  Are  they  covered  with  scale? 

All  these  things  should  be  known  if  any 
treatment  is  to  be  suggested.  Usually 
neglected  trees  stop  growing  or  make 
very  little  new  wood.  You  can  easily 
distinguish  the  new  wood  by  examining 
the  ends  of  the  twigs.  The  new  wood  is 
smooth  and  light-colored,  and  you  can 
easily  find  a  little  bunch  or  joint  show 
ing  where  this  season’s  growth  began. 

When  old  trees  are  neglected  very  little 
new  wood  is  made,  and  a  number  of  the 
old  limbs  die.  The  tree  needs  feeding 
and  pruning  to  stimulate  new  growth. 

Cut  off  all  the  dead  limbs  and  those  on 
the  inside  of  the  head  which  grow  to 
the  center.  We  would  not  advise  you 
to  cut  any  of  the  sound  limbs  without 
consulting  some  good  fruit  grower.  The 
trees  must  be  fed.  If  they  are  in  sod 
put  on  a  good  coat  of  manure  and  in 
the  Spring  plow  or  spade  sod  and 
manure  under  and  give  good  culture 
through  the  season.  If  you  cannot  get 
manure  use  a  strong  fertilizer  freely. 

The  chances  are  that  such  trees  are  well 
plastered  with  the  scale,  and  it  will  pay 
to  give  them  a  thorough  soaking  with 
soluble  oil  or  lime-sulphur  as  directed 
by  the  manufacturers.  If  the  trees  arc 
younger  they  have  probably  made  a 
badly  shaped  head  by  growing  crooked 
inside  branches.  These  inside  branches 
must  be  cut  out  and  the  head  shaped 
by  cutting  out  limbs  that  interfere.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  cut  the  trees  freely, 
and  feed  and  spray  them  as  directed 
above.  The  pictures  show  some  old  trees 
that  have  been  “dishorned”  or  severely 
cut  back.  These  are  in  the  Connecticut 
orchard  managed  by  Geo.  A.  Drew.  On 
many  Eastern  farms  are  to  be  found 
orchards  of  Baldwins  or  Greenings  which  were 
planted  50  or  more  years  ago  and  have  been  neglected. 
Some  of  them  have  about  stopped  growing,  or  have 
thrown  out  a  lot  of  water  sprouts  on  the  lower  limbs. 
Such  trees  usually  stand  in  a  poor  sod,  and  have  not 
been  fed,  pruned  or  sprayed  for  years.  Even  with 
this  neglect  many  of  them  still  produce  considerable 
fruit.  They  are  usually  high  headed  and  the  first 
step  is  to  stimulate  them  into  new  growth  and  make 
a  new  head  nearer  the  ground.  The  pictures  show 
how  Mr.  Drew  has  cut  back  these  old  trees  to  start 
with.  The  result  is  a  strong  head  down  by  the  ground. 


BEST  TOOLS  FOR  A  STONY  FARM. 
Does  It  Pay  To  Pick  Stones  ? 

My  farm  is  pretty  well  covered  with  stones,  and  is 
almost  entirely  underlaid  with  slate  rock.  The  former 
owner  (40  years  ago)  divided  about  150  acres  of  it 
into  26  fields  with  heavy  stone  walls.  In  about  60 
acres  of  wood,  where  a  goat  could  only  navigate  with 
d-fficulty,  he  built  stone  walls  in  every  direction. 
Where  he  got  the  stones  from,  I  do  not  know,  for 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  missing  on  the  fields 


when  I  got  here.  But  he  raised  famous  crops  of  hay; 
all  the  old  inhabitants  whenever  I  meet  them  speak 
cf  seeing  Timothy  and  clover  waist  high,  all  over 
the  place.  I  raise  mostly  grain,  and  my  tools  are 
plows,  disk  harrows,  smoothing  harrows,  and  when 
grass  seed  is  to  follow,.  I  use  a  weeder  before  seed¬ 
ing,  and  in  cases  where  soil  is  lumpy,  use  the  roller. 
After  sowing,  I  go  over  with  the  roller,  and  pick  off 
all  stones  that  the  roller  does  not  crush  beneath  the 
surface.  Many  of  our  fields  are  bordered  with  gullies, 
and  we  put  the  stones  in  them.  In  other  cases  we 
pile  them  along  the  walls.  My  ambition  is  to  send  all 


these  and  the  walls  with  them  to  the  stone  crusher. 
It  unquestionably  pays  to  pick  off  the  stones.  Surely 
seme  grain  will  grow  in  the  space  that  the  stones 
would  occupy,  and  cutting  your  crops  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  ground,  instead  of  eight  or  ten, 
adds  considerably  to  your  straw  or  hay.  There  is 
constant  trouble  with  tools  in  a  very  stony  field. 

My  experience  bearing  on  this  question  is  this : 
The  first  year  I  had  about  75  acres  of  rye,  11  acres 
of  it  I  was  able  to  clear  thoroughly  of  stones.  These 
11  acres  brought  returns  fully  four  times  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  rest  of  the  fields.  Probably 
this  result  was  not  altogether  owing  to 
the  clearing,  as  the  soil  was  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  but  we  were  able  to  run  the  reaper 
right  down  to  the  ground,  and  this  made 
a  big  difference  in  the  straw.  It  seems 
to  me  that  stones  must  grow  rapidly. 
Fields  where  we  have  picked  them  off 
faithfully  for  five  years,  seem  to  show 
just  as  many  when  they  are  plowed 
again.  frank  hyde. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Spring-Tooth  and  Dump  Wagon. 

The  spring-tooth  harrow  is  the  only 
one  that  will  work  in  stony  land  and 
give  satisfaction.  We  have  had  some 
very  stony  land  on  our  farm,  and  I 
would  say  that  the  most  important  im¬ 
plement  next  to  the  plow  and  spring- 
tooth  would  be  some  form  of  dumping 
wagon  or  cart,  as  it  certainly  will  pay, 
here  on  high-priced  land,  to  clear  it  of 
stones,  and  I  think  it  will  pay  on  any 
farm,  as  the  cultivation  can  be  much 
more  thorough.  You  can  use  better 
tools  and  secure  larger  crops  with  the 
same  labor  or  less  labor  than  working 
over  the  stones  each  year.  If  many  of 
the  stones  are  fast  or  what  we  call  rocks, 
then  a  couple  of  short  drills  and  strik¬ 
ing  hammer  will  save  lots  of  dynamite 
by  putting  a  small  hole  of  a  few  inches 
in  each  rock.  Flat  rock  can  be  broken 
by  placing  the  dynamite  on  the  top  and 
covering  it  with  some  dirt,  but  bowlders 
or  chunks  should  be  drilled.  I  have 
found  that  an  old  pair  of  gloves  worn 
when  handling  the  dynamite  will  often 
prevent  the  awful  headache  that  results 
from  using  the  stuff.  We  have  used 
the  stones  in  ditches  and  also  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  highway  adjoining  the  farm. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

EASTERN  “LEAN  PICKINGS.” 

I  live  near  enough  to  the  salt  water  so 
that  I  can  see  it  as  I  write  this,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Wisconsin  friend  on  page 
1119,  the  glaciers  must  have  taken  all  the 
fertile  soil  off  my  farm  into  the  ocean. 
But  as  I  did  not  know  it  before  I  went 
ahead  a  year  ago  and  plowed  up  3 J/j  acres 
that  was  all  mossed  over  and  did  not  cut  two  good 
loads  of  hay,  and  planted  it  to  potatoes,  using  one 
ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  or  just  three  tons  on 
the  acres,  and  harvested  1,254  bushels  of  nice 

potatoes,  just  46  bushels  less  than  400  bushels  per 
acre.  I  also  had  one  acre  of  dent  corn,  using  one- 
half  ton  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  harvested  over  a 
hundred  bushels  of  ears.  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
any  land  in  Wisconsin  that  will  grow  as  large  crops 
per  acre  as  can  be  grown  in  the  State  of  Maine.  We 
are  glad  that  New  England  is  a  manufacturing  dis¬ 
trict  also,  for  it  gives  us  good  markets  near  home. 


STARTING  A  NEW  TOP  ON  AN  OLD  VETERAN.  Fig.  504. 


AN  OLD  APPLE  TREE  “DISHORNED.”  Fig.  505. 
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This  nearness  to  a  receptive  market  is  often  over¬ 
looked  in  considering  the  ultimate  profits  of  the  farm. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me.  Walter  l.  hannah. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  still  cheerfully  waiting  for  the 
western  com  growers  to  accept  the  challenge.  Not 
one  has  come  forward  yet  Several  Eastern  farmers 
want  to  compete,  and  we  feel  sure  that  we  can  get 
any  reasonable  number  whenever  the  Western  men 
say  they  are  ready.  The  following  note  is  from  the 
Wisconsin  man  who  on  page  1119  told  how  those  old 
glaciers  had  scraped  New  England  bone  dry: 

I  shall  be  interested  in  that  corn  contest,  if  you  get 
it  started,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  mighty  good  thing 
for  both  sections  to  stimulate  competition  between  them. 
There  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  a  banner  or  trophy  in 
connection  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  w'ill  not  prove 
anything.  I  have  never  disputed  the  fact  that  there  are 
as  fertile  patches  of  ground  in  New  England  as  there 
are  anywhere  else,  and  if  not  naturally  so,  they  can  be 
made  so  by  fertilizers.  Of  course,  you  will  find  plenty 
of  farmers  with  an  acre  or  two  of  rich  land,  who  can 
grow  as  much  corn  as  Easterners  on  an  acre  or  two  they 
might  select.  And  probably  they  can  do  better,  because 
having  smaller  farms  they  will  be  able  to  cultivate  more 
intensively.  I  note  you  limit  the  contest  to  $50  land, 
but  it  would  be  more  sensible  to  limit  it  to  $5  land,  be¬ 
cause  $5  land  in  New  England  is  probably  pretty  lean 
pickings,  but  there  is  lots  of  $5  land  in  Wisconsin  that 
is  virgin,  I  mean  the  cut-over  areas  of  the  northern  and 
western  couties  in  particular.  As  long  as  there  is  lots 
of  such  land  with  nobody  to  plant  on  it,  what  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  scratch  a  living  out  of  the  annual  stone 
crop  of  a  New  England  hillside?  New  England  can  af¬ 
ford  to  cultivate  more  intensively  than  the  West,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  less  ground,  and  they  are  closer  to  mar¬ 
ket,  which  gives  them  a  big  advantage,  and  furthermore 
they  are,  or  should  lie,  more  enlightened,  and  better  able 
to  make  the  soil  pay  its  way  than  the  Westerners,  con¬ 
sequently  they  will  always  have  big  advantages  and  if 
with  those  they  cannot  do  better  on  an  equal  acre,  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  With  all  that,  it 
still  appears  to  me  that  the  bulk  of  New  England  ground 
is  best  adapted  for  apples  and  stock  raising. 

Suppose  we  admit  that  last.  All  the  easier  for  the 
Western  men  on  natural  corn  land  to  win  the  contest. 
Our  people  will  accept  the  handicap  and  still  start  in 
the  race.  We  will  waive  the  price  of  land  and  accept 
any  land,  any  culture  or  any  care  or  seed. 


DAMAGES  FOR  IMPURE  SEED. 

I  seeded  a  piece  of  land  down  with  Red  clover  last 
Spring,  and  in  looking  it  over  this  Fall  find  quite  a  lot 
of  dodder  in  it.  Is  there  any  redress  from  the  seedsman 
for  damages?  Is  there  any  State  law  against  selling  seed 
with  dodder  in?  Of  course  the  seller  says  he  did  not 
know  it,  and  that  he  does  not  warrant  his  seeds,  but  if 
the  State  protects  us  against  dodder  he  will  have  to 
settle  for  it.  F.  J. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  provision  of  the  agricultural  law  on 
this  subject,  and  the  general  business  law  does  not 
cover  it.  The  right  of  action  for  damage  is  a  com¬ 
mon  law  right  and  not  a  statutory  one.  A  lawyer 
has  gone  over  the  records  for  us  and  finds  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

In  the  case  of  White  vs.  Miller,  71  N.  Y.  118,  the 
plaintiffs,  who  were  market  gardeners,  purchased  of 
defendants,  who  were  growers  of  seed  of  a  variety 
known  as  “Large  Bristol  Cabbage,”  a  quantity  of  seed 
of  that  description.  The  seed  in  question  was  raised 
on  Bristol  cabbage  stocks,  which  were  planted  in  the 
vicinity  of  stocks  of  other  varieties,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  crossing  of  the  varieties,  the  seed  in 
question  became  impure  and  not  genuine  Bristol  cab¬ 
bage  seed,  and  the  plants  raised  therefrom  were  worth¬ 
less.  This  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  plaintiffs,  and 
the  court  stated  the  law  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

A  dealer  who  sells  an  article,  describing  it  by  the  name 
of  an  article  of  commerce,  the  identity  of  which  is  not 
known  to  the  purchaser,  must  understand  that  the  latter 
relies  upon  the  description  as  a  representation  by  the 
seller  that  it  is  the  thing  described  ;  and  this  constitutes 
a  warranty.  . 

The  court  further  held  in  this  case  that  the  measure 
of  damages  was  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
crop  raised  from  the  defective  seed  and  a  crop  of 
Bristol  cabbage,  such  as  would  ordinarily  have  been 
produced  that  year. 

In  the  case  of  Bell  vs.  Mills,  78  App.  Div.  42,  a  seed 
growers’  catalogue  contained  the  following  provision: 

My  guarantee.  I  guarantee  that  all  seed  .  sent 

out  from  my  establishment  shall  reach  the  purchaser,  .... 
in  good  condition,  be  fresh  and  true  to  name,  to  grow  if 
properly  planted,  and  if  such  should  not  prove  the  case, 
I  will  refill  the  order,  free  of  charge,  providing  sufficient 
proof  is  given  me  within  a  reasonable  time.  I  cannot 
guarantee  crops  and  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

The  court,  however,  held  that  the  express  warranty 
contained  in  the  catalogue  and  the  redress  provided 
for  a  breach  thereof,  did  not  extend  to  a  defect  in  the 
seed  oats  arising  from  the  presence  of  mustard  seed 
therein ;  in  such  a  case  a  warranty  that  the  seed  oats 
were  free  from  mustard  seed  will  be  implied. 

In  the  case  of  Depew  vs.  The  Peck  Hardware  Com¬ 
pany,  121  App.  Div.  28,  (reported  in  July,  1907,)  the 
facts  were  as  follows : 

The  plaintiff,  a  farmer,  purchased  of  defendants,  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year,  five  bushels  of  Alfalfa,  to  be  sowed 


on  his  farm.  In  the  late  Summer  the  first  growth  was 
cut  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land.  In  the  Spring  of 
the  following  year  there  was  a  fairly  heavy  growth  on 
the  land,  but  the  product  came  out  with  Yellow  trefoil 
blossoms.  There  were  also  patches  of  dodder  from  one  to 
even  feet  in  circumference  scattered  over  the  field.  The 
plaintiff  plowed  the  land  under  and  sued  the  defendants 
for  his  loss. 

The  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  holding 
the  measure  of  damages  to  be  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  crop  actually  grown  and  the  value  of 
what  would  have  been  produced  had  the  seed  been  of 
the  kind  ordered. 

The  case  of  White  vs.  Miller,  71  N.  Y.  118,  has 
been  frequently  cited  in  other  decisions  and  has  never 
been  overruled.  In  view  of  this  decision  and  other 
decisions  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  sale  of 
seed  of  a  certain  kind  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  other  seed  by  ordinary  inspection,  there  is  an 
implied  warranty  by  the  seller  that  the  seed  is  of  the 
kind  ordered,  which  warranty  survives  acceptance.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  F.  J.  can  bring  his 
case  within  this  propositon  of  law,  he  would  have  a 
right  of  action  for  any  damages  he  has  sustained  on 
account  of  purchasing  the  impure  seed. 


LEANING  UP  AGAINST  HIS  LAND. 

In  these  days  of  “boom  towns”  and  shadow  farms 
it  is  hard  to  get  some  of  the  people  to  look  at  facts 
ca hilly.  When  the  cold  winds  cut  the  North  and 
frost  .and  snow  prison  the  land  thin-blooded  individu¬ 
als  dream  of  the  Sunny  South.  A  farm  in  Texas 
or  Florida  seems  like  the  gateway  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden  when  the  mercury  goes  down,  and  land  boom¬ 
ers  find  many  an  easy  mark.  A  Texas  man  who 
knows  the  State  well  tells  the  following: 

I  am  going  to  toll  you  a  joke  that's  going  the  round 
about  Texas  State  school  lands.  It  is  a  lvell-known  fact 
that  all  of  the  best  lands  have  been  selected,  gobbled  up 
by  big  interests  or  more  or  less  settled  upon  by  actual 
farmers,  and  what  is  left  is  either  dry  lands  on  which 
water  will  never  be  gotten,  or  mountainous  or  badly 
broken  lands-  (similar  to  the  Bad  Man's  Lands  of  Arizona) 
which  can  never  be  used  for  any  purpose — unless  for 
minerals  yet  undiscovered.  It  seems  that  certain  un¬ 
scrupulous  real  estate  men  encourage  people  to  buy  these 
lands  from  the  State  from  a  distance,  they  acting  as 
agents  in  the  transaction  for  a  certain  fee,  giving  out 

that  they  are  agricultural  lands  and  worth  many  times 

more  than  the  $1.25  per  acre  that  the  State  asks.  The 
40  years’  time  in  which  to  pay  for  it  at  four  per  cent 
sounds  attractive  and  lots  of  people  invest,  pay  a  few 
years  and  then  visit  their  holdings — to  their  great  dis¬ 
may.  A  certain  prosperous  farmer  took  up  eight  sec¬ 
tions  (the  maximum)  and  after  paying  thereon  a  few 
years  decided  to  emigrate  there  and  “settle  on  his  land” 
and  in  writing  the  Land  Office  for  its  exact  location,  etc., 
advised  them  of  his  intention.  He  made  the  visit  all 
right,  but  found  the  land  so  mountainous,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  Department:  “I  came  out  here  to  settle  on 

my  land,  but  since  inspecting  it,  I  find  the  only  thing 

I  can  do  is  to  lean  up  against  it.”  , 

If  a  farmer  wants  a  strong  support  to  lean  upon 
let  him  start  right  with  his  own  farm.  If  he  has 
surplus  capital  let  him  invest  part  of  it  right  at 
home.  Drain  the  wet  land,  make  the  house  comfort¬ 
able  and  get  needed  tools  and  conveniences.  In 
seven  cases  out  of  10  this  will  pay  better  than 
pulling  up  stakes  and  hunting  a  new  location. 


IMPROVING  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIAL  LIFE. 
How  One  Woman  Did  It. 

The  present  deplorable  lack  of  social  life  in  New 
England  country  towns  is  the  direct  result  of  one 
cause;  find  the  one  cause  and  the  remedy  is  easy. 
Two  generations  ago  everyone  in  this  town  farmed 
their  land  in  Summer,  and  nearly  everyone  made 
boots  and  shoes  in  the  Winter.  Nearly  every  third 
house  had  a  small  shoe  shop,  and  the  men  from  the 
next  house  each  side  worked  with  the  owner.  The 
shoes  were  “taken  out”  from  some  dealer  who  usually 
ran  a  general  store  in  connection  with  his  shoe  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  family  in  town  was  of  the  old  New 
England  stock.  Everyone  knew  everyone  else,  and 
had  known  them  ever  since  they  knew  anything. 
Whenever  anyone  finished  a  lot  of  shoes  he  drove  to 
his  dealer  and  “turned  them  in.”  Here  was  where  he 
stocked  up  on  whatever  groceries,  etc.,  were  needed, 
and  many  of  his  neighbors  sent  by  him  to  purchase 
theirs.  In  the  evening  everyone  called  to  take  home 
whatever  they  ordered  and  a  general  social  good  time 
was  held.  All  the  fresh  news  brought  home  was  dis¬ 
cussed  pro  and  con,  and  plans  laid  for  the  next  trip 
by  some  other  shoeman  who  had  his  work  nearly 
finished.  If  there  came  an  especially  good  day  for 
a  rabbit  hunt  the  men  left  work  and  went,  working 
evenings  until  the  time  so  spent  was  made  up. 

The  women  meanwhile  held  their  quilting  bees,  and 
discussed  the  school  and  child  question.  The  young 
folks  danced,  coasted  and  skated,  and  from  what 
the  old  folks  have  told  us,  took  quite  as  much  pleas¬ 
ure  as  any  of  them  do  now.  This  was  in  the  day 
of  hand  work ;  machinery  made  a  big  change.  As 
long  ago  as  I  can  remember  it  had  begun.  The  shoe 
business  had  been  concentrated  in  a  city  twelve  miles 


away  and  was  rapidly  drawing  everyone,  except  the 
old  people,  to  the  city.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  work  by  hand  and  compete  with  the  large  factories 
using  steam  power  and  rapid  machines.  When  an 
old  couple  died,  or  became  too  old  to  keep  up  the 
farm,  and  went  to  live  with  the  children,  the  place 
was  on  the  market,  and  there  was  no  one  to  buy 
but  a  foreigner.  Here  was  where  the  trouble  began. 
The  old  native  stock  looked  down  on  all  outsiders 
as  unworthy  to  call  on  or  take  any  interest  in.  Most 
of  the  people  who  came  to  our  town  were  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  they  soon  had  their  own  good  times, 
and  were  as  independent  as  the  natives.  To  show 
how  they  were  regarded  by  some  I  cannot  do  better 
than  tell  the  story  of  a  known  happening.  One  even¬ 
ing  a  half  dozen  old  veterans  were  sitting  around  the 
stove  in  the  store  and  post  office  and  they  fell  to 
discussing  the  coming  of  so  many  foreigners,  and  one 
old  fellow  said:  “Wall,  they  say  the  Indians  used 
to  live  here,  and  I  vow  I  dunno  but  they’ll  be  back.” 
Things  drifted  along  and  grew  worse  all  the  time. 
More  people  passed  on,  and  the  farms  were  sold  to 
Swedes,  Germans  or  Canadians.  People  grew  more 
and  more  self-centered,  and  took  less  notice  of  their 
neighbors,  until  three  years  ago,  when  one  woman 
turned  the  tide,  and  to-day  no  one  can  say  they 
go  not  have  a  chance  to  have  all  the  social  good 
times  the  country  can  give. 

A  Canadian,  who  had  lived  in  Massachusetts  several 
years,  moved  into  the  town  because  the  doctor  had 
told  him  his  wife  could  only  live  a  few  years  at  best, 
but  that  she  would  be  much  better  out  in  the  country. 
He  still  kept  his  business  in  the  city,  going  early  in 
the  morning  and  returning  late  in  the  evening.  One 
day  the  lady  who  lived  in  the  next  house  decided  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  do  something  to  make  life  more 
cheerful  for  this  poor  woman.  She  at  once  took  a 
radical  step;  she  sent  a  special  invitation  to  12  of 
the  nearest  women  to  call  at  her  house  on  a  certain 
afternoon.  She  included  the  feeble  one,  and  everyone 
came.  She  proposed  that  they  form  a  club  and  call  on 
a  member  one  afternoon  each  week.  Everyone  agreed, 
and  my  mother  invited  them  to  come  to  her  house 
the  next  time.  When  she  got  home  she  looked  as  if 
she  was  inspired.  As  they  became  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  they  found  more  to  like  and  less 
to  scorn  in  each  other.  They  found  that  all  women 
love  babies,  and  those  who  had  them  carried  them 
to  the  meetings.  The  next  step  was  to  start  a  sick 
fund  in  which  they  each  put  five  cents  a  week,  and 
whenever  a  member  was  sick  the  treasurer  bought 
fruit  or  flowers  or  whatever  the  case  seemed  to 
require  to  the  amount  of  $1.50.  All  the  members 
made  an  effort  to  call  if  possible,  or  to  send  some 
little  token  of  fellowship,  which  showed  that  they 
were  thinking  of  the  unfortunate.  Next  they  decided 
to  hold  an  annual  supper,  and  take  their  husbands, 
brothers,  children  and  company  along.  A  member 
with  a  big  house  was  selected  to  entertain,  and  it 
was  a  great  success.  This  led  to  more  informal 
evening  socials,  and  all  this  time  the  club  was  grow¬ 
ing.  Every  member  when  she  entertained  the  club 
invited  all  who  lived  near  her  to  come.  Most  of 
them  came,  and  most  of  them  stayed,  until  now  the 
club  covers  about  four  square  miles  and  has  so 
many  members  that  the  next  annual  banquet  will  be 
held  in  the  town  hall,  because  no  common  house  could 
hold  it. 

They  hold  special  parties  at  or  near  the  holidays, 
with  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  children  at  Christmas, 
hatchet  souvenirs  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  etc.  If 
a  member  is  caught  in  a  hard  place  the  others  all 
help  out,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  from  house  to 
house  aside  from  walking  or  driving.  Practically 
everyone  owns  a  horse,  but  the  people  are  not  wealthy 
enough  to  own  automobiles,  and  the  roads  are  bad. 
It  is  neighborly  good  feeling  and  interest  that  bids 
them  do  it.  Now  this  change  has  all  come  about  in 
little  over  three  years,  in  a  neighborhood  where  if  I 
should  start  from  my  old  home  and  travel  three  miles 
in  any  direction,  I  would  not  pass  more  than  two 
houses  that  have  not  changed  hands  since  I  was  a 
boy.  Some  of  them  are  owned  by  Americans,  others 

are  not,  but  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same 
if  you  go  after  the  good  in  it  with  the  good  in  yourself. 
In  social  life  in  the  country  as  in  everything  else, 
cne  gets  just  about  what  he  is  willing  to  give.  If 
you  call  on  your  neighbor  twice  he  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  pay  it  back.  The  first  formal  call  doesn’t 
break  the  ice  unless  one  has  a  very  magnetic  per¬ 
sonality. 

Massachusetts.  A.  t.  w. 

I  li ivE  the  way  you  go  after  the  grafters;  it  sounds 
good  when  so  many  supposed  reliable  magazines  are 
lotting  so  much  get-rich-quick  stuff  and  utterly  worthless 
schemes  get  into  both  their  advertising  and  reading 
matter,  when  they  certainly  must  know  conditions.  But 
it  is  the  same  old  story,  daily  bread  interfering  with 
morality.  I  was  down  in  southeast  Nebraska  last  Fall 
during  the  apple  harvest.  Iland-picked  Ben  Davis  and 
Winesaps  were  selling  for  50  cents  a  bushel,  while  the 
same  varieties  were  being  sold  from  the  cars  in  Humboldt 
for  81  25.  The  great  problem  there  is  for  the  grower  to 
study  his  markets.  Distribution  is  the  great  fault  of 
modern  marketing  and  a  big  factor  in  our  high  prices. 

Humboldt,  Iowa.  Q.  J.  b. 
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NOTES  ON  GRAIN  AND  FODDER. 

Full  Value  from  Farm  Crops. 

GRINDING  FEED.— Where  cattle  are  fed  on  a 
large  scale,  when  labor  is  scarce  and  expensive,  and 
feed  plentiful,  shock  corn  is  given  the  cattle  in  one 
or  two  feeds  each  day,  and  a  drove  of  hogs  is 
allowed  to  follow  the  cattle  and  fatten  upon  the  poorly 
masticated  and  undigested  corn  to  be  found  in  the 
droppings.  When  on  full  feed  each  steer  is  allowed 
about  one-half  bushel  of  corn  per  day,  and  such  of 
the  fodder  as  he  cares  to  eat.  When  feed  is  high  and 
scarce  and  a  greater  profit  per  head  is  desired  on  a 
smaller  lot  of  stock,  the  grinding  of  feed  is  desirable, 
and  can  be  done  with  a  good  margin  of 
profit.  Corn-and-cob  meal  for  horses 
makes  a  good  feed  if  ground  fine 
enough,  and  cornmeal  and  crushed  oats 
for  horses  at  work  are  recommended  by 
horsemen,  but  for  idle  horses  ear  corn 
and  whole  oats  seem  to  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Why  not  continue  to  feed  the 
ground  ration,  but  reduce  the  quantity 
when  the  horses  are  idle?  For  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  ground  feed  is  not  largely 
used  except  for  feeding  show  steers, 
but  the  few  experiments  made  with 
ground  feed  as  compared  with  whole 
gave  good  results,  and  shbwed  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  over  the  expense  of 
grinding.  With  dairy  cattle  ground 
feeds  gave  good  results,  and  the  profit 
was  greater  than  in  case  of  fattening 
cattle.  In  the  case  of  hogs  cornmeal, 
fed  dry,  gave  the  greatest  gains  of  any 
method  of  preparing  the  corn  ration. 

While  grinding  corn  pays  well,  grinding 
the  small  grains  pays  even  better,  and 
in  some  cases  is  almost  a  necessity.  It 
is  claimed  by  good  authorities  that  prop¬ 
erly  ground  corn-and-cob  meal  has  an 
equal  feeding  value  to  the  same  weight 
of  shelled  corn,  and  if  this  be  true  we 
are  making  a  profitable  use  of  the  cobs 
and  getting  a  profit  on  the  grinding 
also.  The  writer  has  long  had  faith  in 
the  value  of  grinding  feed  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  and  this  Winter  is  grinding 
ear  corn  for  horses  and  cattle.  The 
picture,  Fig.  506,  shows  how  fine  the 
corn  and  cobs  are  ground,  being  about 
natural  size.  Five  30-months-old  steers, 
averaging  about  1200  pounds  in  weight, 
are  getting  eight  pounds  of  this  meal 
each  per  day,  and  seem  to  be  doing 
finely.  In  addition  these  steers  are  get¬ 
ting  hay  and  fodder  as  roughage.  To¬ 
wards  Spring,  if  an  increase  in  cattle 
prices  occurs,  this  quantity  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  Though  the  corn-and-cob  meal 
being  fed  is  not  as  fine  as  I  would  like, 
it  is  much  finer  than  made  at  custom 
mills  at  a  charge  of  five  cents  per  bushel. 

I  grind  this  feed  myself,  so  I  can  have 
it  as  fine  as  I  desire,  but  I  find  that  it 
is  too  expensive  to  grind  much  finer. 

At  the  fineness  shown  in  the  picture  it 
costs  about  one  cent  per  bushel  of  70 
pounds  for  gasoline  and  oil  when  gaso¬ 
line  costs  15  cents  per  gallon.  It  re¬ 
quires  less  power  to  grind  ear  corn  than 
it  does  to  grind  shelled  corn  or  wheat, 
but  the  cobs  grind  rather  slower  than 
the  grain.  Corn-and-cob  meal  of  the 
fineness  shown  weighs  one  pound  to  the 
quart,  or  32  pounds  to  the  bushel,  but 
when  ground  coarser,  the  grains  being 
cracked  once  or  twice,  and  an  occasional 
whole  grain,  the  meal  will  weigh  more, 
perhaps  one  pound  and  two  ounces  to 
the  quart. 

The  writer  prefers  to  feed  cattle  in 
small  lots  with  a  feed  box  for  each  one, 
so  that  each  one  will  get  its  proper 
share  of  the  grain  ration.  A  light  box 
provided  with  a  handle  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  vessel  for  carrying  the  feed,  and 
an  empty  one-half-gallon  paint  can  makes  a  handy 
measure  to  measure  out  the  meal  with,  putting  two 
or  more  measures  full  in  each  feed  box  as  may  be 
desired  by  the  feeder.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
desirable  and  profitable  to  grind  feed,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  ear  corn.  However,  in  too  many 
instances  the  feed  is  not  ground  to  a  proper  fineness 
and  this  is  the  case  with  corn-and-cob  meal  almost 
universally.  Corn-and-cob  meal  should  be  reasonably 
fine,  because  the  finer  it  is  the  more  of  it  is  digested 
and  the  less  likely  it  is  to  cause  internal  troubles  in 
the  horses  or  cattle  eating  the  meal.  Owing  to  its 
bulk  corn-and-cob  meal  is  not  suitable  for  hogs.  I 


am  using  a  small  corn-and-cob  mill  and  two  horse¬ 
power  gasoline  engine  to  grind  feed  for  16  steers 
and  two  horses,  with  satisfactory  results.  Besides 
grinding  feed  the  mill  makes  good  Graham  and  table 
meal.  However,  for  more  stock  or  custom  grinding  a 
larger  outfit  would  be  needed. 

“A  HUSKING  BEE."— Tbe  picture  at  Fig.  567 
shows  a  shredder  on  a  three-days  job,  when  1300 
bushels  of  corn  were  husked  and  cribbed,  and  several 
tons  of  shredded  fodder  put  in  the  barn.  The 
weather  was  very  dry  when  this  picture  was  taken, 
and  the  fodder  being  dry  was  bad  to  handle,  and  the 
shucking  rolls  of  the  machine  left  a  lot  of  shucks 
on  the  ears.  Several  men  may  be  noticed  on  the 


CRUSHED  CORN  AND  COB,  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  5CG. 


A  MODERN  FIUSKING  BEE  IN  OFIIO.  Fig.  507. 


wagon  removing  the  shucks  from  the  ears,  and  quite 
a  lot  of  shucks  on  the  ground  around  the  wagon.  A 
little  before  the  picture  was  taken  a  large  pile  of 
shucks  had  been  put  through  the  machine.  In  three 
days  of  about  seven  hours  each  1300  bushels  of  corn 
were  cribbed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  six  cents  per 
bushel.  This  cost  does  not  include  the  expense  of 
hauling  the  corn  shocks  from  the  field,  as  this  would 
have  to  be  done  if  hand  shucks  were  employed,  nor 
does  it  include  board  of  the  men  and  horse  feed. 
There  were  about  two  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to 
each  load  of  3S  bushels  of  husked  corn,  and  probably 
some  was  blown  into  the  mow  with  the  fodder.  The 


fodder  was  dry,  clean  and  bright,  and  went  into  the 
barn  in  fine  condition.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio  _ 

SUNFLOWERS  AND  CORN. 

A  Profitable  Mixture  for  the  Silo. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  508,  was  taken  in  the  field 
of  M.  H.  Wilcox,  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Wilcox  and  his  little  granddaughter  are  shown,  and 
also  a  fine  pair  of  oxen.  No  use  grieving  over  the 
small  corn  crop  of  the  East  when  we  look  at  this 
field.  Mixed  with  the  corn  is  a  crop  of  sunflowers. 
This  field  contains  eight  acres,  and  there  are  20,000 
stalks  of  sunflowers  drilled  in  with  the  corn.  A  grain 
drill  was  used  for  putting  in  the  mixed 
seed  in  drills  36  inches  apart.  It  was 
cultivated  with  a  60-tooth  spike  harrow 
as  soon  as  the  corn  came  up,  continued 
until  six  inches  tall,  then  a  two-horse 
wheel  cultivator  as  long  as  it  could 
straddle  the  rows.  The  crop  was  cut 
with  a  corn  harvester  with  three  horses. 
Where  the  stake  stands  with  a  hat  on  is 
12  feet  tall  and  averages  10  feet  the 
whole  field.  The  corn  and  sunflowers 
were  cut  all  together,  and  filled  one 
round  silo  12x24  feet  and  one  11  feet 
square  and  20  feet  t»U,  and  there  was 
enough  left  to  fill  them  again  shocked 
up,  which  is  now  being  fed  to  stock. 
Mr.  Wilcox  will  tell  us  more  about  the 
quality  of  this  sunflower  silage. 


ALFALFA  IN  ALABAMA. 

In  regard  to  cultivating  Alfalfa,  I  sow 
in  20-inch  rows,  using  a  hand  drill 
seeder.  That  was  the  only  way  I  could 
have  equidistant  rows,  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  with  this  plan,  as  I  clean 
out  the  whole  mdidle  at  one  passage  of 
the  cultivator.  I  made  a  three-tooth 
cultivator  for  this  purpose  by  taking  the 
two  front  standards  off  an  old  five- 
tooth  cultivator,  and  closing  the  side 
beams  so  they  are  11  or  12  inches  apart, 
setting  one  of  the  side  standards  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  other.  I  use  the  nar¬ 
rowest  teeth,  U4  inch  only,  on  grown 
Alfalfa,  but  when  it  is  little  I  put  side 
hoes  on  the  two  outside  standards. 
These  turn  the  soil  slightly  away  from 
the  young  plants  and  protect  them  from 
clods.  A  man  and  a  steady  horse  can 
tend  about  3 /  acres  per  day  with  such 
a  tool,  and  do  far  better  work  than  is 
possible  with  a  disk  harrow,  and  the 
young  Alfalfa  is  not  injured  but  is 
greatly  benefited,  as  Alfalfa  seems  as 
grateful  for  tillage  as  cabbage  or  sweet 
potatoes,  and  what  is  not  generally 
known,  will  stand  transplanting  equally 
as  well. 

I  found  I  had  to  devise  some  way  to 
protect  Alfalfa  from  crab  grass,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  weeds  which  in¬ 
fest  cultivated  land  in  our  long,  hot, 
moist  Summers,  and  that  is  the  best  I 
could  do.  It  not  only  protects  it  from 
weeds,  but  it  helps  to  conserve  moisture 
and  breaks  the  crust  also.  I  cultivate 
after  each  cutting  and  roll  to  smooth 
the  land  for  the  mower.  I  also  culti¬ 
vate  the  first  Fall  after  sowing  to  kill 
pepper  grass  and  a  host  of  such  weeds 
that  winter  over  here  and  go  to  seed 
in  March  before  the  Alfalfa  is  big 
enough  to  cut.  These,  though  small, 
take  nourishment  from  the  Alfalfa.  I 
sow,  preferably,  in  July  or  August. 
Sometimes  when  the  soil  is  very  dry 
the  seed  remains  unharmed  for  a  month, 
and  the  first  showers  bring  it  up  in  three 
days.  This  early-sown  Alfalfa  gets  big 
enough  to  work  before  cold  weather.  I 
Fig.  503.  cannot  imagine  why  people  put  off  sow¬ 

ing  Alfalfa  till  Fall,  unless  they  think  it 
is  like  clover,  unable  to  stand  heat.  But  Alfalfa 
siands  heat  as  well  as  corn,  melons  or  cotton.  In  fact 
it  is  a  heat  plant.  Cold  combined  with  wet  is  what 
it  will  not  stand  while  young. 

Clay  Co.,  Ala.  joshua  franklin. 


Tub  French  Government  now  permits  American  potatoes 
to  be  imported  on  condition  that  they  are  sound  and 
with  clear  skins. 

We  understand  that  samples  of  commercial  lime-sul¬ 
phur  which  are  sold  in  New  York  State  have  been  taken 
and  will  be  analyzed.  That  is  right — this  material  will 
be  used  freely  and  farmers  should  know  what  they  are 
baying. 


CORN  AND  SUNFLOWERS  GROWN  FOR  SILAGE. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insuro  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  n  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
Mparate  piece  of  paper.] 


WHITING,  THE  NURSERYMAN,  AGAIN. 

We  understand  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  six  miles  east  of  here,  there 
is  a  man  claiming  to  represent  the  Whiting 
Nursery  Co.,  with  head  oflice  somewhere  in 
Massachusetts  and  nurseries  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  lie  calls  himself  Whiting,  employs  a 
chauffeur,  travels  in  an  automobile,  and 
sells  trees  at  fabulous  prices.  This  man 
we  understand  is  the  same  Whiting  that 
worked  Orleans  County  farmers  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Albion  last  year.  o.  L.  u. 

North  Hose,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  evidently  the  “same 
Whiting.”  We  heard  from  him  last  in 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  may  safely  say 
that  Whiting  is  the  most  like  slippery 
elm  bark  of  any  tree  agent  who  ever 
took  the  road.  That  is  a  broad  state¬ 
ment,  but  any  man  who  has  listened  to 
Whiting’s  fairy  tales  will  endorse  it. 
Ilis  long  suit  is  a  glowing  description 
of  several  new  varieties  of  plums  and 
a  word  picture  about  the  superior  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  tree.  We  showed  that  the 
plums  he  offered  in  Orleans  Co.  were 
mostly  old  varieties  and  not  adapted  to 
the  locality.  We  also  proved  that  trees 
quite  as  good  as  those  he  offered  could 
be  bought  for  half  his  price  or  less.  Let 
him  alone.  No  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  have  any  excuse  for  getting  tangled 
up  with  Whiting. 

Advice  About  Potato  Growing. 

//.  J.  Philippi,  IF.  Va. — I  shall  have 
manure  from  two  horses  this  Winter,  two 
cows  and  probably  some  colt  manure.  How 
should  I  distribute  it  on  the  following 
places?  I  have  two  potato  patches,  both 
sowed  to  rye.  One  I  wish  to  sow  to  Al¬ 
falfa  next  Fall  and  the  other  to  potatoes 
again.  I  could  use  commercial  fertilizer  on 
the  potato  patch,  as  it  has  a  good  supply 
of  humus,  and  also  some  pasture  land,  part 
of  it  almost  entirely  minus  of  grass  and 
has  wire  briers  and  moss  on  it,  part  good 
sod.  I  wish  to  cut  the  meadow  up  with 
a  disk  harrow  after  harvest  next  year. 
Should  1  manure  the  good  meadow  sod,  or 
those  thin  places?  The  sod  is  rich  but 
grass  has  just  run  out.  My  potatoes  were 
diseased,  a  sort  of  a  scab  or  fungus.  It  was 
something  like  a  wormhole  on  the  potatoes. 
Same  ground  was  in  potatoes  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  was  not  diseased.  It  was  not  the 
scab  I  am  sure.  The  tops  died  three  or 
four  weeks  too  soon  I  thought  (although 
the  potatoes  were  of  good  size).  At  the 
time  I  thought  it  was  a  blight,  as  dead 
spots  would  first  appear  on  the  vines  .then 
die  altogether.  But  since  I  dug  the  pota¬ 
toes  (  I  dug  them  early)  I  thought  may  be 
the  potato  disease  (rot)  was  the  cause  of 
the  tops  dying.  Should  I  use  the  same 
ground  for  potatoes  next  year?  It  would 
not  be  necessary. 

Ans. — I  am  glad  the  potato  patches 
arc  in  rye.  It  is  good  farming  to  keep 
the  ground  covered  as  much  of  the  time 
as  possible.  It  is  nature’s  way  of  main¬ 
taining  fertility.  As  to  the  disposition 
of  the  manure,  it  would  depend  on  what 
you  most  wish  to  accomplish.  If  the 
main  object  is  to  build  up  the  farm  with 
a  view  to  future  profit  taking,  I  would 
apply  the  manure  to  the  meadow  land, 
especially  to  the  thin  places,  and  try  to 
get  it  all  into  a  heavy  sod.  This  should 
be  plowed  before  the  grass  runs  out. 
The  decay  of  a  heavy  sod  is  a  great 
soil  builder.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
desire  immediate  returns,  you  would 
probably  better  apply  the  manure  to  the 
potato  ground.  I  think  as  a  rule  that 
potatoes  will  pay  a  higher  price  per 
ton  for  manure  than  almost  any  other 
crop. 

From  the  description  given,  it  is  hard 
to  diagnose  the  potato  disease.  It  might 
be  safe  to  plant  the  same  ground  to 
potatoes  next  year,  but  I  would  not  do 
it.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  fight  plant 
diseases,  but  also  to  conserve  fertility 
and  secure  large  crops.  Let  me  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  put  the  manure  on  the 
meadow  land,  spread  evenly,  eight  loads 
to  the  acre,  as  fast  as  made,  and  put 
the  potatoes  on  the  manured  sod.  I 
would  not  use  the  diseased  potatoes  for 
seed.  Good  seed  of  strong  vitality  is 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  a  good 
Crop.  F.  L.  ALLEN. 


CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

The  following  are  prices  in  our  market: 
Best  wheat,  $1  per  bushel  ;  white  corn,  67 
cents;  oats,  45  cents;  bran,  $1.30  for  75 
pounds.  j.  u.  V. 

Hixson,  Tcnn. 

We  have  had  the  worst  November  that  I 
ever  saw,  and  one  man  has  400  bushels  of 
potatoes  still  in  the  ground,  but  with  such 
a  fine  October  to  dig  them  in,  I  cannot 
sympathize  with  him  very  much.  J.  u.  M. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  in  this  locality  were  about  half 
a  crop,  but  of  good  size,  and  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  00  cents  per  bushel.  The  apple  crop 
was  a  good  one,  and  the  average  price  was 
.$2,  the  buyer  furnishing  the  barrel.  The 
grain  crop  was  a  fair  one.  E.  f.  h. 

Adams  Co.,  I’a. 

We  are  having  nice  Winter  weather  with 
some  snow.  Wheat,  00  cents;  corn,  40 
cents,  made  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
oats,  30  cents ;  potatoes,  light  crop,  40 
cents,  about  70  bushels  to  the  acre.  Hay, 
$12  per  ton;  hogs,  $7  per  100  pounds. 

Parker,  Ind.  b.  k. 

I  am  a  wholesale  market  gardener ;  haul 
my  produce  to  Cleveland  markets.  I  am 
selling  Hubbard  squash  at  $30  per  ton  at 
present.  I  plant  the  squash  in  sweet  corn, 
planting  corn  three  feet  apart  and  leaving 
every  fifth  row  for  squash.  This  makes  a 
very  good  combination,  as  the  corn  gets  off 
about  August  1,  leaving  the  ground  to 
squash,  which  soon  cover  it  completely. 

Ohio.  o.  L.  w. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  locality  was 
very  poor.  The  early  potatoes  were  very 
much  Injured  by  frost,  made  about  one- 
fourth  crop  and  sold  at  $1  per  bushel  re¬ 
tail.  The  late  ones  yielded  a  little  better, 
probably  one-half  crop.  They  are  Belling 
now  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  owing  to  their 
being  shipped  here.  Corn  was  an  average 
crop,  selling  at  60  cents  per  bushel.  The 
wheat  sown  this  Fall  looks  well.  Apples 
are  selling  at  $1  per  bushel.  a.  F.  s. 

Adena,  O. 

The  early  potato  crop  was  very  poor,  not 
over  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  late  potatoes, 
while  not  many  in  a  hill,  were  of  good 
size  and  yielded  an  average  crop  of  about 
125  bushels  per  acre.  1  marketed  my  sur¬ 
plus  at  digging  time  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
but  they  are  quoted  in  the  local  market 
at  45  cents  at  present.  Good  heavy  horses 
sell  here  from  $200  up.  Wheat  and  the 
Fall  sowing  of  grass  got  a  good  start,  but 
the  fly  is  in  it  pretty  badly.  Hog  cholera 
bad  in  this  county.  a.  t.  k. 

Celina,  Ohio. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  section  is  poor. 
An  early  drought  set  in  when  (he  tubers 
were  forming.  The  hill  fields  suffered 
severely.  However,  the  potatoes  planted  in 
the  valleys  yielded  well  enough.  Altogether 
there  is  about  a  half  crop  of  potatoes. 
Corn,  which  is  our  king  crop  here,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drought,  also  has  not  yielded 
more  than  half  the  usual  amount  of  grain. 
But  the  corn  stover  is  very  nearly  a  full 
cron,  and  in  excellent  condition,  which  will 
to  some  extent  make  up  the  shortage  in 
corn.  Wheat  yielded  12  to  25  bushels  per 
acre.  Oats  as  high  as  50  bushels  on 
some  fields.  The  grasses,  especially  clover, 
yielded  well.  Hay  in  the  field  can  be  bought 
for  $8  and  $10  per  ton.  M. 

Avella,  Pa. 

The  potato  crop  in  our  vicinity  (Clyde, 
Green  Springs  and  Old  Fort,  Ohio,)  turned 
out  very  well,  an  average  of  about  150 
bushels  per  acre.  Most  of  the  crop  has 
been  sold  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  Buyers 
are  now  offering  30  cents.  Large  acreage 
was  harvested.  Cabbage  is  grown  here  to 
a  large  extent.  Crop  was  good,  but  the 
price  paid  by  the  factories  and  shippers 
was  very  low ;  most  of  the  crop  was  sold 
at  $3  per  ton.  There  are  five  factories  in 
this  vicinity,  three  in  Clyde  and  one  each 
in  Green  Spring  and  Fremont.  Wheat  a 
good  crop  and  quality,  some  smut ;  price 
00  cents  per  bushel  now.  Oats  fine  crop; 
average  about  50  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
not  all  husked  yet;  good  crop.  n.  c.  k. 

Clyde,  O. 

I  quote  the  following  prices  for  this 
market  (retail)  :  Corn,  per  bushel,  50 
cents;  corn  chop  (for  feed),  $1  per  100; 
cornmeal,  bolted,  $1.20  per  100;  oats,  per 
bushel,  35  cents;  Kaffir  corn,  per  100, 
$155;  bran,  per  100,  $1.20;  shorts, 

per  100,  $1.35;  wheat  per  bushel,  whole¬ 
sale,  85  cents;  hay,  Timothy,  per  ton,  $10 
to  $12;  prairie  hay,  $10.  Farmers  peddle 
their  own  milk  to  supply  Cherry  vale  at 
five  cents  per  quart.  Most  of  it  is  sold  in 
cream  to  agents,  representatives  of  cream¬ 
eries  over  the  State,  but  most  of  it  goes 
to  Kansas  City,  price  27  cents  per  pound. 
Wheat,  No.  2,  85  cents;  oats,  No.  2,  30 
cents;  corn,  38  cents;  bran,  $1.25  per  100; 
shorts,  $1.35  per  100;  eggs,  per  dozen,  30 
cents;  butter,  22  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Cherryvale,  Kan.  p.  n. 

Corn  always  brings  from  feeders  10  cents 
above  Chicago  cash  market;  rye,  75  cents; 
oats,  35  cents;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1,55 
per  100  pounds,  molasses  mixture;  oil 
cake,  $1.50  per  100  pounds;  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel;  onions,  $1  per  bushel;  prairie 
hay,  $7  to  $9  per  ton ;  Timothy  hay,  $8 
to  $10  per  ton.  We  have  had  a  shirt¬ 
sleeve  Fall ;  ground  not  yet  frozen  an 
inch.  No  rain  since  September  1.  Most 
rye  sown  then  not  yet  up  (December  10), 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  to 
germinate.  Corn  about  all  harvested; 
yield  from  25  to  119  bushels;  generally 
35  to  45  bushels.  I  had  one  lot  of  North 
Carolina  Four-eared  White  that  made  11!) 
bushels.  Stock  going  into  Winter  in  fine 
shape.  Cattle  and  hogs  not  very  plentiful. 
Sheep  scarce.  J.  e.  m. 

Elmer,  Mo. 


The  Ontario,  Canada,  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  reports  as  follows  on  the  crops 
for  1910:  Fall  wheat,  19,837,172  bushels; 
Spring  wheat,  2,489,833;  barley,  19,103,- 
107;  oats,  1 02,084,924  ;  peas,  6,016,003 
bushels;  beans,  892,927  bushels;  rye,  1,620,- 
333  bushels ;  buckwheat,  4,093,881  ;  corn 
for  grain,  24,900,380  bushels;  corn  for  sil¬ 
age,  3,788,364  tons;  potatoes,  21,927,804 
bushels;  carrots,  1,049,348  bushels;  mangel 
wurzels,  34,680,137  bushels;  turnips,  49,- 
425,472  bushels;  hay,  5,492,053  tons;  sugar 
beets,  11,238,577  bushels.  The  province  has 
the  following  live  stock  :  Horses,  724,384  ; 
milch  cows,  1,052,790;  other  cattle,  1,514,- 
332;  sheep  and  lambs,  1,005,101  ;  swine, 
1,501,042;  poultry  of  all  kinds,  12,400,787. 
The  wool  clip  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  was  4,040,300  pounds. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Sowing  Rye  and  Clover. 

If  I  sow  Winter  rye  in  September,  can 
I  get  some  clover  seed  in  with  it  at  that 
time,  or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  and 
low  it  on  in  early  Spring?  f.  s.  m. 

We  have  had  best  results  in  sowing  the 
clover  seed  in  Spring.  Use  Alsike  clover 
with  the  Red. 

Crushed  Limestone. 

What  would  be  your  advice  as  to  using 
crushed  limestone  from  one-eighth  to  three- 
eighths  or  one-half  inch  in  diameter  for 
liming  land?  I  can  buy  it  for  $1.30  per 
yard,  a  yard  weighing  about  2400  pounds. 

Pleasantbrook,  N.  Y.  J.  i».  b. 

It  would  be  very  cheap  lime,  but  you 
will  find  it  very  slow  in  its  action.  Lime 
must  be  very  line  in  order  to  work  all 
through  the  soil.  We  should  use  at  least 
twice  as  much  of  such  lime  as  of  slaked 
lime. 

Green  Sawdust  Around  Trees, 

Would  it  be  wise  for  me  to  use  green 
sawdust  as  a  mulch  on  apple  trees  12 
years  old,  planted  on  stony  ground  that 
cannot  be  plowed?  if  so,  how  could  I  get 
best  results?  Would  it  be  wise  to  mix 
lime  with  it  before  applying  it?  I  can  pro¬ 
cure  it  very  cheaply.  i.  o.  B. 

Canada. 

We  would  not  use  the  green  sawdust 
alone.  It  will  make  the  soil  too  sour.  The 
lime  will  neutralize  the  acid  and  make  the 
sawdust  into  a  fair  mulch. 

Encouraging  Apple  Trees. 

What  time  shall  I  apply  fertilizer  to  my 
young  apple  trees?  A  good  many  of  them 
have  got  to  a  stage  where  they  ought  to 
be  fruiting,  have  made  a  good  growth  of 
wood,  but  have  not  begun  to  bear.  What 
can  I  do  to  start  them  going?  They  are 
mostly  in  sod.  F.  s.  m. 

You  can  use  fertilizer  in  Spring.  If  you 
want  the  trees  to  bear  and  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  growth  enough  do  not  use  nitrogen 
freely.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  fine 
ground  bone  to  one  of  muriate  of  potash 
will  be  a  good  one  for  such  feeding. 

Big  Potato  Yields. 

I  have  read  that  in  England  they  raise 

2,000  bushels  of  potatoes  to  an  acre.  Is 
this  a  fact,  or  a  newspaper  story? 

B.  G.  M. 

It  is  a  newspaper  story — larger  than 
usual.  Very  likely  some  one  grew  one 
hill  of  potatoes  from  which  he  dug  nearly 
three  pounds.  This  has  been  done.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  figure  about  like  this : 
There  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre, 
and  one  hill  of  potatoes  occupies  about  one 
foot  each  way — therefore  1  can  raise  over 
120,000  pounds  or  2,000  bushels!  It  is  as 
easy  as  picking  berries  to  make  such  yields 
on  paper,  but  they  are  not  made  on  tue 
ground. 

Manure  with  Shavings. 
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Waterloo  Boy 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  product  of  many  years’  experience,  built  of  the 
best  material  that  money  can  buy  and  in  largequan- 
tities.  Simple  in  construction,  these  engines  possess 
more  value  for  the  money  than  any  other  gasoline 
engines  on  the  market. 


Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engines  are  Guar¬ 
anteed  engines.  They  are  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man.  They  are 
guaranteed  to  develop  the  actual  horse 
power  as  rated.  They  are  guaranteed 
against  defective  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  for  five  years. 


If  you  are  looking  for  full  value  for  your 
money,  satisfactory  service  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  write  the 

\ WATERLOO  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  COMPANY 
W,  3rd  Ave.,  Waferloo,  Iowa, 

TRIAL) 
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HUNDREDS  OF  CAKLOADS  OF 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Kvorgreens,  Shrubs, 
Hardy  H  ones,  Ktc. 

1,200  ucrea.fSOin  Hardy  It  owes, 
none  better  yrown.  44  green- 
houscs  of  Palms,  Fortin,  Fi¬ 
cus,  Kverbloomlng  Roues, 
Geraniums,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.  Mail  size  postpaid,  safe 
urrivnl  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Immense  stock  of 
SUl'EUB  CANNAS,  the 
queen  of  bod  ding  plants. 
Acres  of  Pk'oiiIhh  ami  other 
Perennials.  60  choice  col  lec¬ 
tions  cheap  In  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc.  For  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Outalog  No.  1, 112  pages; 
for  Seeds,  Everbleomlng  llosos,  Gannas,  Geraniums, 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  in  general,  Catalog 
No.  2,  108  panes.  Both  FREE.  Direct  deni  will  In¬ 
sure  you  the  best  ut  first  cost.  Try  It.  67  years.  01) 

THE  STARRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  154.  Psiaesvule,  0. 


PEACH  TREES 

FALL  (9IO  SPRING  1911 


I  have  been  hauling  stable  manure  five 
miles,  giving  80  cents  per  ton,  horses 
bedded  with  straw.  The  stable  is  now 
going  to  bed  with  shavings.  Is  this 
manure  desirable  to  use  on  general  truck 
and  fruit  farm?  If  so,  at  what  price? 
They  do  not  expect  to  get  as  much  for  it 
as  the  other  manure.  s.  T. 

Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  manure  with  shavings  would  be 
worth  about  half  as  much.  These  shavings 
may  sour  the  ground  unless  they  have 
absorbed  the  liquids  or  been  thoroughly 
fermented  in  the  pile.  Leave  them  in  com¬ 
post  over  Winter,  and  to  make  doubly  sure 
you  can  plow  the  manure  under  and  theii 
use  lime  harrowed  in. 

Another  Seedless  Apple. 

Is  there  a  seedless  apple  now  on  the 
market  that  can  be  depended  upon  as  a 
producer?  A  Toledo  (Ohio)  firm  make  such 
a  claim.  u.  G.  M. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

We  saw  the  claim  and  wrote  this  firm. 
They  shut  up  like  an  oyster,  and  therefor 
the  great  pearl  they  may  carry  will  not 
be  seen.  There  are  some  trees  left  of  the 
old  Spencer  seedless,  and  they  may  be 
offered  once  more  as  a  novelty  at  a  low 
price.  We  have  repeatedly  said  that  there 
are  50  or  more  seedling  apples  which 
make  few,  if  any,  seeds.  They  will  grow 
and  produce  reasonably  true 'to  type,  but 
the  apples  are  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
standard  sorts  in  cultivation. 

Canada  Thistle  in  Mulch. 

Not  having  enough  straw  to  mulch  my 
berry  bed,  I  bought  some,  both  wheat  and 
oat  straw  at  public  sale.  Since  I  am  told 
that  the  fields  on  which  this  straw  was 
grown  are  badly  infested  with  Canada  thistle. 
Some  say  that  this  will  make  no  difference, 
as  this  thistle  docs  not  produce  seed  in 
this  section.  Others  say  that  even  if  it 
did  it  would  not  be  ripe  at  time  of  wheat 
and  oat  cutting,  and  so  could  do  no  harm. 
Should  I,  in  your  opinion,  be  safe  in  using 
this  straw  on  my  place,  or  would  I  only 
be  seeding  my  place  down  with  Canada 
thistle?  E.  B.  M. 

Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

We  would  not  use  the  straw  for  mulch¬ 
ing  the  berries  if  we  knew  it  contained 
Canada  thistle.  This  weed  is  a  pest.  It 
propagates  not  only  from  seed  but  from 
underground  root  stocks  also.  Cases  arc 
reported  where  from  a  single  seed  a  patch 
20  feet  wide  spread  in  18  months.  If  It. 
once  got  into  your  berry  field  you  will  find 
it  a  nuisance. 


A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Raleigh,  Washington.  D.  C..  10  A.  M.,  De¬ 
cember  21,  1910,  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
securing  of  National  and  State  legislation 
greatly  needed  at  present  by  fruit  growers. 
Fruit  growers  and  all  interested  are  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present.  N.  T.  Fbamh,  Secretary 
Appalachian  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

On  page  1107,  II.  C.  F.  wants  a  mill  to 
grind  mangels  and  stale  bread.  We  use 
our  bone  cutter,  and  do  a  very  good  job. 
It  is  much  easier  than  grinding  green  bone. 
We  haven’t  the  strength  for  the  last,  so 
turned  ours  to  other  uses,  cutting  up 
vegetables,  crackers  or*  dry  bread,  also 
charcoal  to  mix  with  the  hens’  mash,  or 
dry  feed.  The  wife’s  moat  cutter  works 
well  for  a  smalled  flock.  w.  T.  w. 

Rowley,  Muss. 


\Ve  nro  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  enter 
orders  now  for  just  what  you  want  of  our  ' 
own  grown  trees.  Don’t  be  disappointed 
again  the  coming  season  but  order  now.  ( 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  COMPANY 

HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

PLANT  HARDY  TREES 

Healthy,  acclimated,  high  grade,  true  to  label  fruit  trees 
and  plants  for  Northern  States  at  wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  nursery  to  planter.  Send  for  catalogue. 

CELERY  CITY  NURSERIES.  Desk  G ,  Kaumazoo,  Mich. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYElt  &  SOX.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — All  the  l  i’imIIiik  mid  money  making 

O  varieties  ready  to  ship  now.  I).  KOOWAY,  Hartly.Del. 


Choicest  Clover  Seed 

direct  from  the  fanner  and  soiling  direct  to  you 
gives  you  best  quality,  clean  seed,  and  saves  yon 
money.  Also  handle  Alsike  and  Timothy.  Sample 
free.  Order  now.  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  "Only 
Seeds— mostly  clovers,”  10  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


POTATOES — Hit nnt  Hover,  Carman, Cobbler,  Giant.  King,  Ohio, 
I  Queen,  Hose,  Wonder.  86  kltida.  C.  W.  FOKI),  Fuller*,  N.Y. 


nrnin  DfiCYC  8c  10 10c.  jesse  trimmer 

UOlUAn  r  UO  I  O  Traverse  City,  Michigan 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER  “  SiW"’ 

JOHN  J.  POTTER, H  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WAMTFn  agents  to  sell  farmers'  account  book. 

YiHlllLU  Knsy  to  sell.  Rig  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address,  L.  L.  SYPHERK.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


leAAfl  K-OPmC  AH  over  X'ew  York  State. 
UUutl  1011119  Low  prices  and  rnusonahle 


free  to  buyers.  NORTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  Syracuse 


Itniog 

,  N.  j. 


|cn  Farmc  |,,OK  SAI,K  cheap,  >»  fertile 

IvlU  I  Cl  I  III  O  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Keeper,  Newtown,  Pa 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  FOR  SALE  iu  the  finest  fruit 
growing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world; 
fertile  soil  and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water 
front  farm  with  timber.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 
Wicomico  Countv,  Maryland. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  >£-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 
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A  WOMAN  AND  BABY  CHICKS. 

As  the  Hope  Farm  man  says,  that 
is  a  difficult  problem  the  Massachusetts 
woman  who  wants  to  go  on  a  farm 
April  1  has  handed  him,  on  page  1120. 
As  far  as  buying  baby  chicks  goes,  I 
am  skeptical.  It  depends  on  two  things, 
whether  the  stock  is  healthy,  and  the 
price  one  has  to  pay  for  the  chicks...  I 
bought  200  chicks  last  Spring,  and 
while  they  traveled  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  New  Jersey  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition,  and  I  never  saw  better  looking 
chicks  on  their  arrival  at  my  farm,  50 
per  cent  of  them  died  of  white  diarrhoea 
in  a  month,  a  disease  I  had  never  had 
on  the  place  before.  Others  who  have 
bought  day-old  chicks  have  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  experience.  I  think  it  a  very  risky 
way  for  a  beginner  to  get  stock. 

Secondly,  if  one  is  going  to  raise 
broilers  one  must  not  pay  over  10  cents 
for  the  chicks  unless  more  than  a  dollar 
a  pair  can  be  realized  for  the  finished 
product.  If  I  could  buy  baby  chicks  at 
10  cents  and  chicks  which  will  live  as 
well  as  those  I  raise  myself,  I  would 
sell  my  incubators.  Of  course  if  you 
can  get  chicks  for  less  than  10  cents 
so  much  the  better,  or  if  you  can  get 
$1.25  or  $1.50  for  a  pair  of  broilers 
you  can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  the  chicks.  Also  broilers  must  be 
from  one  of  the  American  breeds,  Reds, 
Rocks  or  Wyandottcs.  But  my  advice 
to  the  Massachusetts  woman  would  be 
to  make  eggs  her  principal  crop  and 
the  broilers  a  side  line.  Starting  in 
April  first  I  would  buy  all  the  liens 
(I  mean  hens,  too,  not  pullets,)  I  could 
afford  and  could  care  for.  Hens  at  that 
time  of  year  will  lay  as  well  as  pullets 
and  the  first  cost  is  or  ought  to  be  less. 
I  would  sell  eggs  and  hatch  chicks  as 
the  conditions  seemed  to  warrant.  Now 
I  am  convinced,  all  the  poultry  systems 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  time  to  make  hens  pay  a  profit  is 
the  Summer  time.  There  is  more  monev 
in  eggs  at  25  cents  in  April  than  at  50 
cents  in  December.  One  can  hardly 
lose  on  eggs  in  the  Summer.  Then  on 
the  first  of  October  I  would  sell  every 
bird  on  the  place,  unless  it  was  a  few 
for  my  own  table.  They  ought  to  bring 
from  the  butcher  in  the  Fall  almost 
as  much  as  they  cost  to  buy  in  the 
Spring,  and  you  would  have  had  a 
profit  on  their  eggs  meanwhile.  Also 
there  would  be  the  profit  from  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  I  would  sell  the  cockerels 
as  broilers  and  the  pullets  for  stock. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  pullets 
in  the  Fall.  Of  course  all  this  depends 
on  being  able  to  buy  to  advantage  in 
the  Spring.  In  fact  the  whole  scheme 
is  based  on  the  possession  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  marketing  or  business 
ability. 

Now  a  host  of  poultry  experts  will 
rise  up  to  say  that  Winter  eggs  can  be 
produced  if  you  know  how,  and  anyone 
who  goes  out  of  the  business  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  no  true  poultryman.  Well,  T  have 
boarded  hens  and  pullets,  too,  through 
October  and  November  a  good  manv 
years,  and  sometimes  f  made  it  up  and 
sometimes  T  didn’t.  Anyway  T  am  will¬ 
ing  to  let  the  experts  make  that  money. 
I’m  not  greedy.  I  would  rather  sell 
those  pullets  in  the  Fall  for  them  to 
make  money  on  in  the  Winter  than 
make  it  myself.  And  I  think  when  the 
balance  is  struck  at  the  end  of  the  year 
my  system  will  show  up  just  as  well 
as  the  other  way.  c.  T.  H. 

New  Jersey. 


WHAT  IS  “GUFF?” 

Here  is  a  Choice  Specimen. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  now  and  then  makes  use  of 
the  word  “guff,”  usually  in  speaking  of 
people  who  make  extravagant  or  foolish 
statements.  What  does  It  mean?  Can  you 
give  me  an  example  of  what  you  consider 
“guff?”  j.  L.  II. 

We  take  pleasure  in  replying.  The 
word  "guff”  is  not  original  with  us. 
It  means  extravagant  or  plausible  lan¬ 
guage  intended  to  deceive  or  allure  peo¬ 
ple  by  making  great  pretensions  or  pro¬ 
testations  of  friendship.  Mr.  F..  G. 
Lewis  is  one  of  the  best  manufacturers 
of  "guff”  that  we  have  in  this  country. 
He  is  an  entire  factory  of  it.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  who  promotes  the  "Lava”  fertil¬ 
izer  is  another.  We  will  take  for  an 
example,  however,  extracts  from  let¬ 
ters  written  by  one  A.  C.  Gilbertson,  of 
Towa,  who  is  booming  a  new  raspberry. 
His  letters  are  prize  packages  of  pure 
unadulterated  “guff.”  You  answer  his 
advertisement  and  receive  a  long  type¬ 
written  document  of  some  3,000  words. 
You  may  think  this  eloquent  man  has 
spent  a  lot  of  his  valuable  time  on  you, 


but  if  you  look  at'  his  letter  closely 
you  will  find  that  it  is  a  printed  cir¬ 
cular,  even  to  the  signature,  lie  has 
simply  written  your  name  in  at  the  top. 
The  man  who  peddles  out  “guff”  us¬ 
ually  deprecates  his  own  ability,  and 
like  Uriah  Heep,  is  very  ’umble.  Our 
friend  Gilbertson  starts  off  in  this  style: 

I  am  not  much  of  a  letter  writer,  that  is 
not  my  line  of  work,  and  you  won’t  find 
any  smooth  salesman's  talk.  1  am  a  grower 
and  breeder  of  special  crops,  and  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,  a  grower  or  land  owner,  about 
how  1  make  my  own  high-priced  land  pay; 
something  I  know  you  will  he  interested  In. 

Gilbertson  does  himself  an  injustice. 
Smooth?  An  oiled  eel  swimming  in  a 
tub  would  faint  with  envy  at  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  talk  on  raspberries.  This  let¬ 
ter  talks  about  your  wife  and  children, 
because  it  is  all  printed.  You  may  not 
have  any  family,  but  Gilbertson  pays 
you  the  compliment  of  assuming  you 
have.  After  about  1500  eloquent  words 
he  stops  for  breath  and  says : 

Well  say,  I  didn’t  think  this  letter  was 
oing  to  be  anywhere  near  this  long  when 

started  out.  but  if  you  knew  what  these 
berries  are  and  tin1  money  that  my  fields 
have  paid  me  in  fruit  you  wouldn't  blame 
me  for  saying  so  much  about  them  and 
being  so  anxious  for  you  to  have  some 
of  these  berries  for  your  own  use. 

As  you  are  not  there  to  deny  it,  Gil¬ 
bertson  starts  off  once  more,  and  gives 
six  reasons  why  you  ought  to  have  his 
berry.  Then  he  comes  again : 

Do  you  know  I  hate  to  close  this  letter, 
although  it  is  pretty  long,  because  I  don't 
know  whether  I  have  made  it  interesting  to 
you  or  not.  I  would  like  to  meet  you  and 
talk  with  you  about  this  berry,  and  would 
like  to  have  you  look  at  my  farm  record 
book,  which  shows  what  I  have  received 
from  selling  this  fruit.  And  I  would  like  to 
have  you  and  your  folks  eat  of  some  of 
these  berries.  If  you  could  do  tills  you 
certainly  would  send  me  au  order  for  some 
of  these  plants. 

Of  course  he  hates  to  “close  this  let¬ 
ter.”  It  is  a  printed  circular,  but  the 
manufacturer  of  "guff”  is  in  love  with 
his  own  words  either  as  a  hot  roast  or 
as  hash. 

The  man  who  got  this  “letter”  never 
paid  any  attention  to  it,  but  Gilbertson's 
“guff”  is  hard  to  keep  out  of  the  house. 
A  month  later  along  came  another  let¬ 
ter  of  1200  more  words.  T  his  is  also 
printed,  but  is  addressed  to  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.”— “Dear  Folks.”  Here  we 
have  what  we  call  the  essence  of  “guff.” 

I'll  write  you  both  this  trip,  and  would 
like  to  drop  in  some  time  and  talk  to  yo  \ 
Not  like  a  salesman,  because  I  am  n  t 
much  of  a  salesman  anyway,  so  my  wife 
says,  but  just  stop  to  get  acquaint!  d. 

Get  acquainted?  Within  10  minut  'S 
that  man  would  be  so  much  at  horn  • 
that  lie  could  cut  himself  a  piece  of 
pie  in  the  pantry  and  help  himself  to  a 
doughnut,  lie  would  be  singing  to  the 
children  and  helping  wipe  the  dishes  m 
an  hour.  Can  you  possibly  beat  the 
following  ? 

1  was  talking  this  over  with  my  wife  last 
night,  was  telling  her  how  well  everybody 
spoke  of  our  book,  and  how  most  everybody 
that  got  one  had  ordered  enough  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  to  furnish  fruit  for  their 
own  table  use,  and  more  people  ordered 
enough  plants  for  large  Helds  than  1  had 
expected.  You  know  how  the  women  are, 
she  said.  “I  told  you  so,”  like  they  all  do, 
and  she  also  said  ”1  believe  all  the  other 
folks  would  order  too  If  they  knew  you 
and  knew  they  would  get  Just  what  they 
ordered  and  not  be  disappointed,  for  you 
know,  A.  ('.  (she  calls  me  A.  ('.  when  we 
haven't  company l,  people  usually  buy  plants 
of  nursery  salesmen.  Remember  yoh  paid 
as  high  ns  .$1  a  plant  for  some  raspberry 
plants  once,  and  got  just  ordinary  rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  That  was  before  you  worked 
out  and  perfected  your  improved  red  rasp¬ 
berry.  Ain, v  be  other  folks  have  had  the 
same  experience.” 

Now  that,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  classic. 
We  can  give  no  better  illustration  of 
business  “guff”  which  is  exactly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  get  the  unwary.  We  can  give 
no  better  advice  than  to  cut  out  all 
correspondence  with  people  who  talk  to 
you  like  a  loving  brother  when  they 
have  something  to  sell.  A  raspberry  or 
a  horse  or  a  machine  that  is  stuffed 
with  “guff”  is  the  most  expensive  thing 
you  can  buy.  As  for  the  raspberry 
mentioned  bv  Gilbertson  we  can  find  no 
one  who  has  tried  it,  and  we  certainly 
would  not  pay  25  cents  each  for  it.  If 
you  do,  Gilbertson  will  get  about  300 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 


Hot  Sweet  Potato  Union. — It  seems 
that  the  trusts  hit  farm  products  at  both 
ends  of  the  line.  The  sweet  potato  grow¬ 
ers  have  trouble  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
their  crop,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones. 
In  this  city  there  are  about  1.O0O  peddlers 
who  sell  hot  sweet  potatoes  to  the  school 
children.  These  potatoes  are  heated  in 
little  stoves  which  are  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  bv  a  trust,  and  will  not  be  sold. 
The  peddlers  pay  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day 
for  the  rent  of  the  stoves,  and  even  as 
high  as  75  cents  when  trade  is  brisk.  The 
potatoes  they  have  been  buying  at  markets 
where  they  could  get  them  cheapest.  Now 
the  stove  renters  are  insisting  that  the 
peddlers  buy  the  potatoes  of  them  or  go 
without  tin1  stoves  and  at  prices  which  the 
peddlers  say  are  higher  than  those  prevail¬ 
ing  at  the  markets.  The  result  is  that 
the  sweet  potato  men  are  threatening  to 
form  a  union  and  declare  a  strike.  You 
will  see  that  this  is,  on  a  small  scale  just 
what  tin*  trusts  are  doing  all  over.  As 
this  combination  controls  tin*  stoves  they 
expect  to  use  this  control  to  get  more  for 
the  sweet  potatoes. 


Double  GIelss  Szxslv 


for  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


Less  Work — 

Better,  Earlier  Crops 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  labor  connected 
with  hot-bed  and  cold-frame  gardening. 


You  never  have  to  cover  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  Sash 

All  the  hard  work  of  handling  and  the  expense  of 
buying  lies'-  boaols  and  mats — all  the  time  spent 
in  covering  and  uncovering  the  beds  are  eliminated. 

The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 

(See  diagram  above.) 

Between  the  two  layers  is  a  %inch  layer  of  dry 
still  air — a  transparent  blanket  that  is  better  than  mats 
or  boards  because  it  never  shuts  out  the  light.  The 
plants  gets  all  th«  light  all  the  the  time.  As 
a  result,  they  will 
grow  faBtcr  and  be¬ 
come  sturdier,  will  be 
ready  for  the  market 
earlier  and  bring  the 
big  prices. 

Glass  is  held  in 
place  without  putty. 

Can’t  work  loose, 
easily  replaced 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  us  for  details. 

Get  these  two  books 

Onn  in  our  froo  catalog  giving  nil  tho  dotalla  of  tboSniih  un<l  of 
our  fruight  projmid  and  gwnnwito»M|  delivery  propoHitioii.  Tho 
other  in  ii  book  on  hot-bodH  and  cold- f  rum  on  by  I*rof.  MaHtuiy. 
nn  authority  on  the  Hubjoct.  Thin  book  in  of  vital  into  rout  to 
ovory  nrofoMBionnl  icrowor  find  tlorint.  4o.  in  atampa  will  bring 
I'rof.  Mauuoy’n  book  in  addition  to  tho  catulog. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  COMPANY,  INC. 

924  East  Broadway.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Arthur  Vnndonnoi,  Pt.  Marlon,  Pn.,  writem:  **I  had  lettuce 
undur  Sunlight  Sash  beforo  most  pooplu  wore  thinking  about 
Bowing  it." 

—Hill1  I ■  W— 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 

CLARK’S  'Tappf  DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  barrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
out,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft,  jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “  Intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higgantim  Conn. 


— Power  you  can 
depend  on,  power 
tor  100  uses, 
power  that  is 
cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  you— is 
the  old  reliable 
proven  ]>er- 
fect  Kef  f el 
Steam  Purine. 
Simple,  dur¬ 
st!  re  and  safe. 

ff  Steam  Engines 

wLmsSm  I  Cr  m  and  Boilers 

everywhere.  Let  us  send  you  Free  Hook- 
s  Power."  Write  postal  now  to 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  COMPANY 
^50^  Springfield,  Ohio 


JACOBSON 

SELF-CONTAINED  ENGINE  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DRAINING 
WATER  TANK. 

No  Freezing  No  OvcrheulliiK 

No  Large  Water  Tank 

Tho  Agency  is  available  in  some  sections  and 
vulunblo  in  all. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 


Ill  Irvine  Street 


Warren, Pa. 


J 


WM.  H.  PRAT, 


ICE  PLOWS. 

Doable  row,  equals  20  men 
1th  saws.  Pays  for  itself 
rst season,  fi  sizes,  also  Ice 
Ask  for  Catalog  B. 

:  VliHliANK,  N.  Y. 


Wit  ex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tin; 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  page  10. 


A  HARNESS 

THAT  OUTLIVES  THE 
HORSE 

m  vY^s; 

f&.M  \1 

.rvMi-s&Bl 


Our  catalogue  accurately  illustrates  over 
75  Styles  of  harness  for  all  purposes.  Prices 
arc  wholesale — saves  SI  0  to  415  on  every  harness. 
Only  best  oak-tanned  leather  is  used,  livery  harness 
guaranteed  for  five  years  Catalogue  F  free. 

King  Harnuss  Co„  G  Lake  St,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  i 


EMPIRE  FENCE 

Got  tho  gcnulno  EMPIRE  big 
wlro  fonco,  direct,  at  wholesale. 
Have  dealer’s  profits. 

Big  Factory,  Big 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
expense,  prices  low.  Every- 
„  rthlng  guaranteed.  Freo  samples  by 
mall.  Prices  of  leading  styles  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  all  points  north  of  tho  Ohio  and 
east  of  tho  Mississippi  River:— 

WIroa  lnohoflhtgh  Medium  Wolght  Extra  heavy  (all  No.0) 

0  80  23c  per  rod  37c  per  rod 

10  47  2fle  per  rod  41e  per  rod 

12  65  82c  per  rod  40c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  tills  territory. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  E.  Mauace  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Rust  Proof  -  Bull  Strong 

Pences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
bogs,  chickens,  etc.  160  styles. 

BARGAIN  PRICES : 

14  Cents  Per  Rod  Up. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Lawn  Pences 
and  Gates.  Free  catalog  and  sample. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


48IN.F™c„E25c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Kasy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows,  i*  REE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67, 
MASON  PENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  O. 


price  $00  and  Up 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood  Saw 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 


sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts, 
etc.,  for  yourself  and  neighbors  with  a 

' 


Tho  Hertzler  &  Zook  Is  the  cheapest  and  best 
saw  you  can  buy.  Direct  factory  prices— finest 
tested  materials.  Easier  than 
Other  saws  to  operate  because 
the  stick  sits  low  and  tho 
saw  draws  it  on  as  soon 
ns  you  start  work.  It  Is 
the  only  saw  made,  sell- 
Ingat  $10,  to  which  a  l  ipping 
table  can  be  added.  Write  for 
circular  and  save  money. 
Hertzler  A  Zook  Co..  Box  3 

ItallevlJle,  I’a. 


W1?I  ¥  drilling 
VI  Li  Li  Li  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  nnd  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  111  any  kinder  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  Wlthenglneaorhoree  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machine! 

Tho  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  In  nearly  every  country 
jn  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  tho  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros¬ 
pecting  wo  make  a  drill  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  tho  re¬ 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  tho  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
over  Issued,  h’ree. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg. 


With  PALMER  ICE  and 
HAY  HOIST 

suitable  for  fill 
kinds  of  hoist¬ 
ing.  Price, 

$30.00 

.six  Horso  Power  Gas- 
oline  Engines,  $120.00. 
Catalogue  Free 

Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


I 


Have  Ice  and  Keep  Cool 

IT  COSTS  BUT  T.ITTDK  AND  IS  A  GREAT 
LUXURY— WHITE  FOR  PAMPBLETAE, 

“HO  ir  TO  CUT  ICE  ” 

HUDSON,  N.  Y.  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
123  NO.  JEFFERSON  STREET.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  CAPE  COD  DRILLED  WELL. 

E.  L.  No.  Truro,  Mass. — For  a  long 
time  we  have  needed  a  water  supply.  Our 
present  inadequate  supply  is  two  wells  10 
or  17  feet  deep,  one  at  thp  house  and  an¬ 
other  at  the  barn.  Right  at  this  part  of 
Cape  Cod  is  a  clay  formation  cropping  out 
on  the  ocean  in  cliffs  of  blue  clay  that  ap¬ 
pear  like  rocks  at  a  little  distance.  Where 
our  house  stands,  one-fourth  mile  from 
ocean,  the  blue  clay  is  covered  with  a 
few  feet  of  red  clay  containing  the  water 
courses.  The  blue  clay  is  impervious  to 
water,  and  a  cavity  in  that  acts  as  a 
storage  basin  for  the  water  that  leaks 
from  the  red  clay  veins.  Not  over  100 
feet  down  is  the  water  table  of  pure  soft 
water,  while  our  surface  water  is  very 
hard,  and  the  open  wells  are  unclean  and 
the  supply  scanty  in  Summer.  Ninety 
paces  west  of  our  house  well  we  bored  IS 
feet  with  an  earth  auger  and  then  found 
water,  indicating  that  clay  was  near. 
Thirty-three  paces  northwest  we  got  water 
at  28.5  feet  and  at  29  feet  the  clay  was 
so  dense  the  auger  would  not  work.  Also 
next  above  clay  was  sand  that  appeared 
to  run  into  the  hole,  indicating  that  if 
we  persisted  we  should  get  a  cave-ln  that 
would  cost  us  the  auger.  I  have  some 
3.5-inch  casing.  If  I  could  get  through 
the  clay  would  then  feel  warranted  in 
starting  to  drive  a  strainer.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  drive  very  far  in  clay.  Can  I 
start  the  casing  and  use  the  three-inch 
auger  to  take  out  the  core  of  the  clay,  or 
is  there  any  better  method?  I  can  go 
further  from  the  house  and  across  the 
road,  but  of  course  do  not  know  what  I 
may  find,  and  I  want  the  well  where  I 
started  it. 

Ans. — If  it  is  quite  certain  that  only 
clay  without  rock  or  bowlders  or  coarse 
gravel  in  it  will  be  met  before  the  soft 
water  stratum  is  reached,  the  casing  can 
be  put  down  into  the  clay  and  then  a 
churn  drill  can  be  improvised  which  can 
be  raised  and  allowed  to  fall  by  means 
of  a  rope  over  a  pulley,  to  loosen  up  the 
clay,  first  pouring  water  into  the  well 
and  baling  this  out  with  a  bucket  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  foot-valve.  If  the  clay 
is  very  firm  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
hole  can  be  drilled  through  to  the  sand 
or  water-bearing  stratum.  If  it  is  not 
rigid  it  is  very  probable  that  the  casing 
itself  can  be  driven  forward  as  the  hole 
is  excavated  with  the  drill.  Whether  this 
will  be  less  expensive  than  to  employ  a 
well-driller  with  proper  tools  I  cannot 
say.  F.  H.  KING. 

NORTHERN  NUT  GROWERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

This  new  society  was  organized  in  New 
York,  November  17,  1910.  The  committee 
on  organization  presented  the  following  re¬ 
port,  which  was  adopted  by  the  meeting : 
The  society  shall  be  known  as  the  North¬ 
ern  Nut  Growers’  Association.  Its  object 
is  the  promotion  of  interest  in  nut-pro¬ 
ducing  plants,  their  products,  and  their 
culture.  Membership  in  the  society  shall 
be  open  to  all  persons  who  desire  to  further 
nut  culture,  without  reference  to  place  of 
residence  or  nationality.  There  shall  be 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  of 
five  persons,  of  which  latter  the  president 
and  secretary  shall  be  members.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  on  or 
about  November  15  and  such  other  special 
meetings  as  may  seem  desirable,  these  to 
be  called  by  the  president  and  executive 
committee.  The  fees  shall  be  of  two  kinds, 
annual  and  life.  The  former  shall  be  $2, 
the  latter  $20. 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  nut  growers,  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  several  papers  of  present-day  interest 
were  presented.  Among  these  was  one  from 
Prof.  W.  N.  Hutt,  State  Horticulturist  of 
North  Carolina,  on  nut  growing  in  that 
State,  and  another  from  Henry  Hicks,  of 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  containing  practical 
and  pointed  remarks  and  suggestions,  which, 
taken  together,  clearly  defined  the  probable 
field  and  scope  of  the  society's  work.  Some 
discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the 
association  should  organize  independently, 
or  in  affiliation  with  the  National  Nut 
Growers’  Association.  It  was  thought  best 
to  organize  independently  for  the  present, 
and  the  question  of  affiliation  could  be  taken 
up  later  on. 

After  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
constitution  and  by-laws  was  presented 
and  accepted,  those  desiring  to  qualify  for 
voting  privilege  were  given  the  opportunity 
of  paying  their  fees,  after  which  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  took  place,  resulting  as  fol¬ 
lows :  President,  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris, 

New  York  City ;  vice-president,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Littlepage,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming,  Westchester, 
N.  Y. ;  executive  committee,  Prof.  John 


Craig,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Henry  Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ;  Prof. 
C.  P.  Close,  College  Park,  Md.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  included  grafting  tools  and  fine 
specimens  of  nuts  from  Henry  Hales,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Lovett,  Emllie, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. ;  L.  C.  Hall,  Avonia,  Pa. ; 
Elton  B.  Holden,  Hilton,  N.  Y. ;  W.  E. 
Howard  &  Son,  Holley,  N.  Y. ;  T.  P.  Little- 
page,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Simpson  Bros., 
Vincennes.  Ind.;  C.  K.  Sober,  Lewisburg, 
Pa. ;  .1.  F.  Jones,  Jeanerette,  La. ;  J.  W. 
Kerr,  Denton,  Md. ;  Standard  Pecan  Co., 
Bloomington,  Ill. ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming, 
Westchester,  New  York  City ;  Harper  Se- 
cord,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada ; 
George  Febrey,  College  St.  James,  Mary¬ 
land  ;  A.  M  Johnson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  J. 
F.  Wilson,  Poulan,  Ga. ;  J.  Eliot  Coit, 
Whittier,  Cal.  w.  c.  D. 


LOOKING  UP  “THE  CONSUMER’S 
DOLLAR.” 

It  is  very  appropriate  for  The  R.  N.-I. 
to  see  if  the  producer  may  not  get  a  larger 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  I  believe 
we  are  not  very  fully  informed  as  to  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  producer’s  share 
at  present.  It  was  my  privilege  to  talk 
with  some  of  the  consumers  in  your  great 
city  recently.  One  gentleman  who  occupies 
a  position  which  it  would  seem  should 
guarantee  him  a  pretty  liberal  salary,  asked 
me  what  we  ace  getting  for  potatoes  up 
here  in  the  country.  I  replied  that  the 
market  price  seems  to  be  about  35  cents 
just  now.  “I  pay  eight  cents  a  quart  for 
them,”  he  remarked.  I  thought  to  push 
this  inquiry  a  little  further,  and  got  a  re¬ 
port  from  some  very  poor  people  who  oc¬ 
cupy  two  small  rooms.  There  are  four 
in  the  family  and  their  only  furniture  in 
the  “front”  room  was  two  chairs  and  a 
table,  besides  a  small  stove.  That  front 
room  did  not  face  the  street,  and  it  was 
dark  and  dreary.  The  two  children  were 
thin  and  unhealthy.  Probably  some  of 
the  pure  milk  agitators  would  think  that 
the  milk  of  some  of  our  country  cows  has 
been  given  the  children,  causing  them  to  be¬ 
come  sickly  and  emaciated.  These  people 
buy  potatoes,  sometimes  as  many  as  two 


or  three  at  a  time.  At  other  times  only 
a  single  one  is  purchased.  It  has  been  com¬ 
puted  that  these  people  pay  between  $4  and 
$5  a  bushel  for  the  potatoes  they  get,  while 
the  other  person  mentioned  buys  for  $2.56 
a  bushel,  provided  he  gets  good  measure. 
In  the  case  of  the  man  who  buys  at  eight 
cents  a  quart,  the  producer  gets  about  12 
or  13  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

H.  H.  LYON. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  would  do  many  a  farmer 
good  to  come  to  New  York  or  some  other 
great  city  and  see  for  himself  just  what 
people  pay  for  their  food.  The  above  cases 
are  extreme,  yet  there  are  many  who  pay 
for  food  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
the  farmer  receives.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  making  the  producers  actually  know  the 
facts.  That  is  why  we  keep  at  it  so  per¬ 
sistently.  Just  as  soon  as  the  farmers 
really  know  what  is  going  on  they  will 
make  such  a  fight  that  the  present  out¬ 
rageous  system  of  distribution  must  be 
changed. 


OHIO  CROP  REPORTS. 

The  corn  area  for  1910  was  3,074,292 
acres;  estimated  yield,  105,512,245  bushels. 
Seven  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  put  into 
silo.  The  crop  for  the  last  six  years 
amounted  to  671,556,961  bushels.  Apples 
were  56  per  cent  of  an  average  crop ;  to¬ 
bacco  yield,  818  pounds  per  acre.  About 
79  per  cent  of  the  average  amount  of  cattle 
and  81  per  cent  of  sheep  are  being  fed  for 
meat. 


POULTRY  AND  PARCELS  POST. — I  was 
mightily  pleased  to  note  the  warm  words 
of  our  veteran  western  agriculturist,  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  parcels 
post,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  3.  I 
suggest  that  every  poultryman  in  the 
United  States  pen  postals  to  his  Congress¬ 
man  urging  that  the  parcels  post  be  acted 
on  promptly.  There  are  over  five  million 
keepers  of  poultry  in  this  country.  The 
parcels  post  will  help  push  poultry  pro¬ 
gress  more  than  any  other  means  that  could 
be  mentioned.  It  will  benefit  both  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  poultry  products. 
If  the  “infertile”  politicians  can't  pass  a 
bill  establishing  the  longed  for  parcels 
post,  let  the  prolific  poultrymen  replace 
them  in  Congress  and  there'll  be  good  legis¬ 
lation  successfully  incubated.  We  pay  too 
high  a  price  to  the  express  companies  for 
having  our  packages  of  “eggs  for  hatching  ’ 
used  as  footballs.  a.  a.  buigham. 

So.  Dakota. 


A  HOT  OVEN  IN 

2Q  MINUTES 


CAN  you  start  with  a  cold  stove ,  build  a 
new  fire  and  get  a  baking  heat  in  20 
minutes?  You  can  with  the 

The  STERLING  is  tight.  It  uses  all  the  draft 
your  chimney  can  give  it.  You  don’t  have  to 
nurse  the  fire  along,  or  wait,  or  worry. 

Our  booklet  tells  a  score  of  exclusive  features 
that  will  interest  you.  Get  a  copy  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  the  dealer’s  name  to  us,  and  we’ll 
send  you  the  booklet. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

215  KENT  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Sill  Stove  Works, 215Kent  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Please  send  your  book  on  Sterling  Ranges  to 

My  Name . 

A  ddress . State . 

My  Dealer's  Name . 


MONTROSS  METAL  SHINGLES 

WEgsl  Best  roofing  made  for  public  buildings. 
Till  residences,  barns,  etc.  Ornamental.  Inex- 
: . 4  pensive.  Catalog.  Montross  Co.,  Camden,  X.  j. 


..PATENTS  START  FACTORIES 


[PATENT  SECURED  OR 
FEE  RETURNED 

Startrlght.  Free  Book— Howtoobtain, finance 
_ and  promote  patents.  Send  sketch,  free  search. 

FARNHAM  &  SUES,  Pal.  Aliys.,  Ad. 36,  Washington,  D.Co 
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SWEEPSTAKE  PRIZE 


New  England  Corn  Exposition 
at  Worcester 

BEST  ACRE  DENT  CORN-OPEN  TO  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND 

Raised  on  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure  by  E.W. Theinert,  Albion,  R.l. 

117  f-5  bushels  of  Shelled  Corn  from  one  acre. 

Mr.  Theinert  describes  his  Crop  and  Methods  as  follows: 

Albion,  R.  I  Nov.  15, 1910. 

In  the  Fall  of  1908  I  broke  up  about  three  acres  of  RUN  OUT  meadow  land,  a 
heavy  loam  soil,  sloping  to  the  East  on  rather  high  land  in  Lincoln,  K.  L,  where 
my  farm  is  located. 

During  the  winter  of  1908-1909,  a  medium  application  of  barnyard  manure  was 
applied  broadcast.  In  the  Spring  of  1909  the  land  was  prepared  for  planting  with  a 
Clark  Busli  and  Bog  Plow  and  800  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base’’  Soluble 
Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure  was  broadcasted  and  worked.into  the  soil  with  a 
smoothing  harrow,  after  which  the  field  was  planted  with  Dibble’s  Dent  Corn 
from  which  a  good  crop  was  harvested. 

In  the  Spring  of  1910  the  same  field  was  again  prepared  for  planting  to  Corn 
with  the  same  Clark  Bush  and  Bog  Plow  and  1,200  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s 
“Bone  Base”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure,  broadcasted  and  harrowed 
in  at  hist  harrowing  with  smoothing  harrow.  Absolutely  no  other  MANURE  or 
FERTILIZER  was  applied  for  the  1910  crop. 

Brewer’s  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Cora  was  planted  May  17th,  1910,  and  thorough  flat 


cultivation  kept  up  through  the  season.  On  the  acre  selected  for  the  test,  there 
were  68  skipped  hills.  The  measurement,  harvesting,  weights  and  testing  for  dry- 
matter  were  all  made  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

I  attribute  my  success  to  the  combination  of  intelligent  application  of  methods 
and  material,  especially  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  I  was  formerly  an 
advocate  of  home-mixed  Chemical  Fertilizers  until  the  General  Agent,  Allen  N. 
Hoxsie,  explained  Hubbard’s  “Base  Bone”  Fertilizers  and  induced  me  to  try 
them  out. 

When  1,200  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  per  acre  wins  the  Acre 
Prize  against  all  New  England,  it  leaves  nothing  for  me  to  say  except  “go  and  do 
likewise.”  The  total  harvest  of  Husked  Corn  was  8205  lbs.,  equalling  117  1-5  bushels 
Shelled  Corn  at  70  lbs.  per  bushel  on  cob.  The  Dry  Matter  report  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  4.800  lbs.,  which  won  the  First  Prize. 

Very  trulv  yours. 

Edward  w.  theinert. 


In  addition  of  the  above  Sweepstake,  Mr.  Theinert  won  several  other  Exposition  Prizes  and  2,000  lhs.  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone 
Base”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure,  offered  by  The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Company  as  a  special  Prize  for  the  best  25  ears  of 
Dent  Corn  raised  in  New  England.  Send  us  your  name  for  „  ,  .  , 

Free  Copy  of  our  1911  Almanac  telling  all  about  Notice  of  other  winning's  later. 


Hubbard’s 


Fertilizers 


THE  ROGERS  6  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 


Middletown,  Conn. 
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HOME-GROWN  OR  NORTHERN  POTATO 
SEED. 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  value  of  ped¬ 
igree  potato  seed  has  led  readers  to  ask 
why  potato  growers  south  of  New  England 
usually  prefer  northern  grown  seed.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  a  grower  in  New  Jersey 
to  select  improved  seed  of  his  own  grow¬ 
ing  and  get  as  good  results  as  with  the 
selected  northern  seed  ?  The  following 
notes  are  from  practical  growers : 

I  was  in  the  seed  business  for  23 
years.  I  will  give  you  my  experience. 
In  the  early  days,  farmers  only  planted 
little  Maine  or  New  York  State  seed. 
Gradually  we  learned  it  always  paid  us 
well  to  use  Northern  seed.  First,  far¬ 
mers  would  plant  only  one-half  of  pur¬ 
chased  seed,  save  and  store  enough  to 
plant  one-halt  of  their  acreage.  It  was 
so  manifest  that  new  seed  always  paid, 
that  our  farmers  now  buy  all  their  seed. 
Without  question,  a  good  many  buy  seed 
in  the  Fall,  where  they  have  cellars 
without  heat.  Our  own  potatoes  are 
about  all  dug  in  August.  Should  we  put 
them  in  the  cellar  they  would  wilt  and 
shrink,  and  become  soft,  more  or  less. 
The  Northern  potatoes  come  to  us  solid 
and  without  sprouting,  and  they  produce 
a  stronger  plant,  a  more  vigorous  growth. 
Our  people  would  not  take  the  time  to 
select  seed  as  you  suggest.  Without 
doubt  there  are  20,000  bushels  of  seed 
sold  at  our  several  stations — yes,  30,000 
bushels.  I  sum  it  all  up  in  a  few  words. 
Experience  has  taught  us  Northern 
seed  always  gives  us  better  results  than 
any  seed  we  can  keep  over  of  home 
growth.  d.  c.  lewis. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

All  potatoes  for  market  grown  in  this 
section,  are  planted  early,  dug  in  July 
and  early  August.  It  is  impossible  to 
save  these  potatoes  for  seed  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  results.  They  sprout  so  much 
before  planting  time  that  sprouts  come 
up  from  them  weak,  besides  so  many 
sprouts  grow  from  an  eye  and  so  many 
potatoes  set  that  they  are  nearly  all 
small.  One  would  better  pay  $10  a  bar¬ 
rel  for  good  Eastern  seed  (Maine  prefer¬ 
able  for  this  section)  than  have  Julv  dug, 
home-grown  seed  for  a  gift.  Consider¬ 
able  seed  is  grown  here  each  season,  by 
using  Eastern  potatoes  that  have  been 
put  in  cold  storage  in  March  and  planted 
in  July;  some  years  these  do  better  than 
Eastern  seed.  A  great  many  have  been 
grown  this  season  in  this  and  nearby 
counties,  which  will  cut  down  the  de¬ 


mand  for  Eastern  seed.  On  this  farm 
we  plant  from  30  to  35  acres  yearly  for 
July  and  August  market,  all  Cobblers, 
and  prefer  good  Eastern  seed. 

WARREN  ATKINSON. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  farmers  in  this  locality  preier 
Northern-grown  seed  potatoes,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  yield  will  be  one- 
third  more  than  from  the  best  selected 
Long  Island  seed.  I  think  the  increase 
in  yield  is  due  largely  to  the  change  of 
climate  and  soil.  Another  reason  is  that 
the  Northern  seed  is  kept  cool  and  does 
not  sprout  during  the  Winter,  while  the 
seed  on  the  Island  will  sprout,  causing 
the  potatoes  to  soften,  and  lose  vitality. 
When  the  sprout  comes  through  the 
ground  it  is  weak,  while  the  Northern 
seed  will  send  a  strong  and  vigorous 
shoot.  My  experience  has  been  that 
financially  it  is  better  for  the  Long  Island 
farmers  to  pay  $5  per  barrel  for  North¬ 
ern-grown  seed  than  to  plant  the  best 
selected  home-grown  seed  if  it  cost  noth¬ 
ing.  While  New  York  State  seed  may  be 
a  little  better  than  our  Island  seed,  I 
prefer  Maine,  Minnesota  or  Michigan. 

Long  Island.  w.  F.  jagcer. 

Farmers  of  Monmouth  County  sell 
their  potatoes  for  about  $1.25  per  barrel 
and  pay  $2  per  barrel  for  seed  potatoes. 
To-day  T  am  sending  a  check  for  $350 
for  175  barrels  of  seed  potatoes,  shipped 
from  Maine,  though  I  averaged  only 
$1.25  per  barrel  of  potatoes  sold  off  the 
farm.  Thus,  by  sending  away  for  seed 
potatoes,  it,  in  effect,  takes  twice  as 
much  acreage  for  seed  as  it  would  if 
home-grown  potatoes  can  be  made  to 
answer  for  seed.  T.  M. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  question  whether  the  Northern- 
grown  seed  potatoes  are  superior  to  the 
home-grown  on  Long  Island  is  an  annual 
one,  some  growers  contending  that  they 
would  rather  have  potatoes  raised  them¬ 
selves  from  seed  which  came  from  the 
North  the  Spring  before.  Probably, 
about  one-half  of  the  potatoes  planted 
on  the  Island  come  from  the  North  and 
the  other  half  are  home-grown.  The 
larger  part  of  our  growers  have  facili¬ 
ties  for  keeping  their  seed  so  that  it 
comes  through  the  Winter  in  better 
shape  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
North,  and,  as  a  rule,  seed  of  our  own 
raising  comes  up  better  than  seed  we 
buy.  If  we  could  get  good  seed,  that  is, 
seed  that  has  been  taken  good  care  of, 


true  to  name  and  unmixed,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  seed  used  here  each 
Spring  would  be  Northern-grown. 

Now,  as  to  the  reason  why  we  use,  or 
have  to  use,  Northern-grown  seed.  The 
potato,  the  same  as  other  plants  and 
animals,  thrives  the  best  under  the  most 
congenial  surroundings.  Among  other 
conditions,  the  potato  to  grow  to  perfec¬ 
tion  needs  a  cool  climate,  cooler  than  we 
usually  have  on  the  north  side  of  Long 
Island.  If  we  continue  to  plant  seed  of 
our  own  raising  year  after  year  with¬ 
out  any  special  selection  they  will  “run 
out,”  the  plants  lose  vigor,  and  the 
tubers  grow  ill-shaped  and  small.  There 
is  a  section  on  the  south  side  of  the  Isl¬ 
and,  through  tne  “Hamptons,”  lying  close 
to  the  ocean,  where  the  air  never  be¬ 
comes  very  warm  and  where  potatoes 
grow  to  pertection,  and  these  farmers 
save  their  own  seed  year  after  year,  this 
doing  equally  as  well  as  seed  brought 
from  Maine  or  northern  New  York. 
Whether  the  careful  selection  of  the  best 
hills  and  raising  our  seed  from  them  will 
keep  up  the  vitality  of  the  potato  so  our 
home-grown  will  yield  equal  of  superior 
to  Northern-grown  is  an.  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem  so  far  as  Long  Island  is  concerned. 
One  year  ago  I  started  an  experiment 
of  this  kind  for  my  own  account,  but 
have  not  gone  far  enough  to  get  any 
definite  results  as  yet.  In  conversation 
with  Prof.  Gilbert,  of  Cornell,  an  ardent 
advocate  of  breeding  up  seed  potatoes  by 
hill  selection,  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  could  keep  up  or  increase  the  vitality 
of  our  potatoes  by  selection.  I  (irmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  vigor  and  productiveness 
of  the  potato  can  be  increased  where 
the  conditions  are  favorable.  There  is 
a  good  opportunity  for  some  one  who  has 
the  right  location  to  build  up  a  good 
business  in  raising  pedigree  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  With  our  natural  handicap  on  ac¬ 
count  of  climate  we  could  better  afford 
to  buy  pedigree  seed  than  try  to  raise 
them. 

In  a  variety  test,  conducted  for  the 
Long  Island  Potato  Exchance  during  the 
past  Summer,  all  plots  of  pedigree  seed 
gave  better  yields  than  a  majority,  of  the 
other  plots.  On  my  farm  last  Summer 
I  had  a  six-acre  field,  one-half  of  which 
was  planted  with  ordinary  seed  and  the 
other  half  with  pedigree  seed,  both  be¬ 
ing  the  Green  Mountain  variety.  All 
conditions  for  the  two  plots  were  the 
same,  except  the  seed.  The  common 
seed  yielded  175  bushels  per  acre  and  the 


pedigree  seed  yielded  273  bushels  per 
acre,  but  the  breeder  of  that  pedigree 
seed  had  neglected  one  important  point. 
He  had  failed  to  make  his  selection  for 
conformation  as  well  as  vigor,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  resulting  crop  was  so  very 
rough  and  undesirable  in  shape  that  I 
cannot  use  any  more  of  that  seed. 

Long  Island.  H.  r.  talmage. 


Treatment  of  Leachy  Soil. 

F.  S.  A7.,  New  Hampshire. — I  have  one 
piece  in  my  field  of  something  less 
than  an  acre  that  I  cannot  seem  to 
grow  anything  on.  It  is  a  light  sandy 
and  gravelly  knoll.  Around  the  lower 
edges  i  always  get  a  good  start,  but  ail 
over  the  top  crops  dry  up  and  come  to 
nothing.  I  have  tried  corn,  potatoes,  oats 
and  peas,  and  this  year  had  barley  with 
grass  and  clover  seed.  What  can  I  do  with 
it?  Will  it  help  to  pack  the  soil  with 
some  green  crop? 

Ans. — Evidently  this  soil  is  so  open 
and  “leachy”  that  it  cannot  hold  water. 
The  air  works  in  and  draws  it  out.  It 
needs  humus  and  also  some  chemical  or 
mechanical  treatment  to  compact  it.  A 
good  coat  of  manure  plowed  under  would 
help.  We  should  sow  rye,  turnips,  or 
buckwheat  at  the  proper  season,  and  plow 
them  under.  Then  give  a  heavy  dressing 
of  lime  and  harrow  it  well  in.  On  such 
soils  lime  will  act  somewhat  as  it  does 
to  form  mortar.  It  binds  the  sand  to¬ 
gether  so  it  will  hold  water,  and  this  ef¬ 
fect  is  often  made  use  of  in  handling 
light  soil. 


Double  Express  Charges.— Many  of  our 
readers  have  been  held  up  for  collection 
on  an  express  package  when  the  sender  has 
already  paid  for  it.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Sun  tells  how  his  wife  handled  a  case 
of  this  sort : 

“She  had  already  prepaid  express  charges 
of  $1.15  on  her  trunk,  yet  when  the  driver 
delivered  it  at  our  town  address  lie  banged 
it  down  with  a  demand  for  90  cents.  I 
had  the  old  receipt  in  my  pocket  and  was 
about  to  produt-e  it  with  an  angry  protest, 
but  my  wife  paralyzed  me  with  a  look 
and  sweetly  courSted  90  cents  out  of  her 
handbag.  When  the  driver  had  ^oue  she 
said,  ‘Now,  let  me  have  that  receipt,’  and 
before  the  wagon  had  turned  the  corner 
she  had  headed  for  the  express  office.  She 
invited  me  to  go  along,  but  T  felt  she  could, 
better  adjust  a  delicate  matter  like  that 
without  me.  And  she  did.  She  came  back 
with  $1.15.  ‘Of  course,’  she  said.  ‘I  could 
have  refused  to  pay  at  this  end  of  the  line, 
and  if  they  had  charged  more  than  that 
at  the  other  end  I  should  have  refused, 
but  when  the  discrepancy  was  in  my  favor 
I  just  paid  at  both  places,  then  went  down 
and  demanded  the  larger  sum.  With  both 
receipts  to  prove  that  somebody  in  the 
company  was  trying  to  cheat  they  just 
had  to  give  my  money  back.’  ” 


That  Suit  for  Libel 

Against  the  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gave  a  Splendid 

Chance  to  Bring  Out  Facts 


A  disagreement  about  advertising  arose  with 
a  “weekly”  Journal. 

Following  it,  an  attack  on  us  appeared  in  their 
editorial  columns;  sneering  at  the  claims  we 
made  particularly  regarding  Appendicitis. 

We  replied  through  the  regular  papers  and  the 
“weekly”  thought  we  hit  back  rather  too  hard 
and  thereupon  sued  for  libel. 

The  advertisement  the  “weekly”  attacked  us 
about  claimed  that  in  many  cases  of  appendicitis 
an  operation  could  be  avoided  by  discontinuing 
indigestible  food,  washing  out  the  bowels  and 
taking  a  predigested  food,  Grape-Nuts 

Observe  we  said  MANY  cases  not  all. 

Wouldn’t  that  knowledge  be  a  comfort  to  those 
who  fear  a  surgeon’s  knife  as  they  fear  death? 

The  “weekly”  writer  said  that  was  a  lie. 

We  replied  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  facts. 

He  was  put  on  the  stand  and  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  he  was  not  a  Dr.  and  had  no  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  appendicitis  and  never  investigated  to 
find  out  if  the  testimonial  letters  to  our  Co.  were 
genuine. 

A  famous  surgeon  testified  that  when  an  opera¬ 
tion  was  required  Grape-Nuts  would  not  obviate 
it.  True. 

We  never,  claimed  that  when  an  operation  was 
required  Grape-Nuts  would  prevent  it. 

The  surgeon  testified  bacteria  [germs]  helped 
to  bring  on*  an  attack  and  bacteria  was  grown  by 
undigested  food  frequently. 

We  claimed  and  proved  by  other  famous  ex¬ 
perts  that  undigested  food  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  appendicitis. 

We  showed  by  expert  testimony  that  many 
cases  are  healed  without  a  knife,  but  by  stopping 
the  use  of  food  which  did  not  digest,  and  when 
food  was  required  again  it  was  helpful  to  use 
a  predigested  food  which  did  not  overtax  the 
weakened  organs  of  digestion. 

When  a  pain  in  the  right  side  appears  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  be  rushed  off  to  a  hospital 
and  at  the  risk  of  death  be  cut. 

Plain  common  sense  shows  the  better  way  is 
to  stop  food  that  evidently  has  not  been  di¬ 
gested. 


Then,  when  food  is  required,  use  an  easily 
digested  food.  Grape-Nuts  or  any  other  if  you 
know  it  to  be  predigested  (partly  digested  before 
taking). 

We  brought  to  Court  analytical  chemists  from 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  who 
swore  to  the  analysis  of  Grape-Nuts  and  that 
part  of  the  starchy  part  of  the  wheat  and  barley 
had  been  transformed  into  sugar,  the  kind  of 
sugar  produced  in  the  human  body  by  digesting 
starch  (the  large  part  of  food). 

Some  of  the  State  chemists  brought  on  by  the 
“weekly”  said  Grape-Nuts  could  not  be  called  a 
“predigested”  food  because  not  all  of  it  was  di¬ 
gested  outside  the  body. 

The  other  chemists  said  any  food  which  had 
been  partly  or  half  digested  outside  the  body 
was  commonly  known  as  “predigested.” 

Splitting  hairs  about  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

It  is  sufficient  that  if  only  one-half  of  the 
food  is  “predigested,”  it  is  easier  on  weakened 
stomach  and  bowels  than  food  in  which  no  part 
is  predigested. 

To  show  the  facts  we  introduce  Dr.  Thos.  Dar¬ 
lington,  former  chief  of  the  N.  Y.  Board  of 
Health,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Webster,  chief  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Laboratories,  and  Dr.  B.  Sachs,  N.  Y. 

If  we  were  a  little  severe  in  our  denunciation 
of  a  writer,  self-confessed  ignorant  about  appen¬ 
dicitis  and  its  cause,  it  is  possible  the  public  will 
excuse  us,  in  view- of  the  fact  that  our  head,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Post,  has  made  a  lifetime  study  of  food, 
food  digestion  and  effects,  and  the  conclusions 
are  indorsed  by  many  of  the  best  medical  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  day. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  at  fault  for  sug¬ 
gesting,  as  a  Father  and  Mother  might,  to  one 
of  the  family  who  announced  a  pain  in  the  side : 
“Stop  using  the  food,  greasy  meaitsi,  gravil's, 
mince  pie,  cheese,  too  much  starchy  food,  etc., 
etc.,  which  has  not  been  digested,  then  when 
again  ready  for  food  use  Grape-Nuts  because  it 
is  easy  of  digestion?” 

Or  should  the  child  be  at  once  carted  off  to  a 
hospital  and  cut? 


We  have  known  of  many  cases  wherein  the 
approaching  signs  of  appendicitis  have  disap¬ 
peared  by  the  suggestion  being  followed. 

No  one  better  appreciates  the  value  of  a  skil¬ 
ful  physician  when  a  person  is  in  the  awful  throes 
of  acute  appendicitis,  but  “an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 

Just  plain  old  common  sense  is  helpful  even 
nowadays. 

This  trial  demonstrated  Grape-Nuts  food  is 

pure  bevond  question. 

It  is  partly  predigested. 

Appendicitis  generally  has  rise  from  undigested 

food. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  operate. 

It  is  best  to  stop  all  food. 

When  ready  to  begin  feeding  use  a  predigested 

food. 

it  is  palatable  and  strong  in  Nourishment. 

It  will  pay  fine  returns  in  health  to  quit  the 
heavy  breakfasts  and  lunches  and  use  less  food 
but  select  food  certainly  known  to  contain  the 
elements  nature  requires  to  sustain  the  body. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  breakfast  of 
fruit,  Grape-Nuts  and  cream,  two  soft  boiled 
eggs,  and  some  hot  toast  and.  cocoa,  milk  or 
Postum. 

The  question  of  whether  Grape-Nuts  does  or 
does  not  contain  the  elements  which  nature  re¬ 
quires  for  the  nourishment  of  the  brain,  also  of 
its  purity,  will  be  treated  in  later  newspaper 
articles. 

Good  food  is  important  and  its  effect  on  the 
body  is  also  important. 


“There’s  a  Reason” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Home  Notes. — Both  ends  of  the  Hope 
Farm  proposition  seem  to  be  working 
reasonably  well.  In  New  Jersey  the 
ground  is  covered  by  a  thick  overcoat 
of  snow.  It  comes  upon  us  earlier 

than  usual  this  year.  Generally  the  ground 
(freezes  hard  so  that  we  can  mulch  our 
strawberries  before  snow  comes.  This 
year  the  snow  came  upon  a  thin  crust 
of  frost  and  we  have  not  covered  the 
plants.  They  do  not  need  the  covering 
under  present  conditions,  for  the  snow 
takes  care  of  them.  The  object  of 
the  mulch  or  cover  is  to  prevent  the  lift 
and  settle  of  freeze  and  thaw.  Snow 
will  do  that  and  we  now  expect  to 
let  the  plants  alone  while  they  are  cov¬ 
ered.  The  Fall  rains  were  short  in  this 
country,  and  there  will  be  trouble  with 
water  supply.  Thus  far  Merrill  and 
Philip  have  been  husking  corn  in  the 
barn  and  cutting  wood.  The  corn  crop 
is  only  fair  as  to  grain,  but  the  fodder 
is  in  fine  condition.  We  never  before 
had  such  a  supply  of  stock  feed.  As  we 
are  wintering  fewer  animals  than  ever 
there  will  be  hay  and  straw  to  sell.  The 
feeding  problem  for  the  horses  is  simple 
enough  this  Winter.  The  flint  corn 
grown  thickly  among  the  trees  has  only 
small  ears  or  nubbins.  We  feed  this 
without  husking,  carefully  estimating  the 
amount  of  grain  in  an  armful.  With  this 
we  give  cabbage  and  carrots  and  a 
small  quantity  of  wheat  bran.  This 
makes  a  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
feeding,  and  the  horses  do  well  on  it. 
There  are  two  good  lots  of  hens — R. 
I.  Reds  and  Light  Brahmas.  We  have 
a  ground  mixture  of  oats,  rye  and  corn 
as  a  mash — dry  or  wet  as  desired.  This 
is  “balanced”  by  beef  scraps,  and  of 
course  the  hens  get  all  the  cabbage 
they  want.  In  the  absence  of  the  girls 
the  cats  will  no  doubt  find  it  necessary 
to  do  more  rat  and  mouse  hunting  at 
the  barn — but  so  much  the  better  for  the 
cats.  Thus  the  barn  people  are  well 
provided  for.  Inside  the  house  Merrill 
is  acting  as  cook  and  turning  out  some 
meals  that  are  fully  balanced.  He  has 
a  “fireless  cooker”  and  a  kitchen  stove 
and  a  full  supply  of  food.  Thus  the 
northern  end  of  the  proposition  is  well 
prepared  for  Winter. 

I  left  the  Southern  end  of  the  family 
at  Jacksonville  on  their  way  down  into 
Florida.  They  reached  their  destination 
safely,  but  I  have  no  details  about  them 
yet.  The  frost  I  mentioned  last  week 
did  some  damage — killing  the  potatoes 
and  beans  in  the  boy’s  garden.  The  rest 
of  the  vegetables,  I  judge,  are  all  right. 
The  strawberries  seem  to  be  coming  on. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  arrange  our 
big  family  for  the  Winter,  but  they  will 
soon  be  in  working  order.  That  country 
Is  beautiful  now  with  the  green  foliage 
on  the  orange  trees  and  the  great  fes¬ 
toons  of  Southern  moss  hanging  from 
the  trees.  When  we  went  there  a  few 
years  ago  we  left  snowdrifts  in  the 
North.  We  got  off  the  train  in  Florida 
late  at  night.  The  moonlight  was  glit¬ 
tering  on  the  white  sand,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  jumping  off  into  snow. 
Under  right  conditions  Florida  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  “happy  land  of  dreams.”  1  am 
speaking  of  those  who  can  afford  to  go 
there  for  a  pleasant  loaf  with  the  full 
price  in  their  pocket.  When  you  get 
south  of  Jacksonville  you  don’t  much 
care  what  happens,  for  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  air  which  heals  the 
weary  mind.  Go  there,  however,  to 
make  a  living  without  proper  capital  or 
experience,  and  you  will  find  it  a  land 
of  nightmares  until  you  can  hang  on 
and  endure. 

Christmas  Charity. — This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  most  people  are 
ready  to  think  of  others.  They  ought 
to  have  such  thoughts  every  day  in 
the  year,  but  unhappily  some  of  us  let 
it  go  until  Christmas  is  in  sight.  The 
women  of  our  church  made  up  a  “bar¬ 
rel”  for  a  minister  out  in  some  lonely 
district  in  Wisconsin,  and  they  packed 
it  full  of  clothing  and  other  necessary 
things.  All  over  the  land  such  things 
are  being  done.  In  one  community  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  well  to  do,  so  that  what  seems 
to  them  out-of-date  or  useless  may  be 
just  exactly  what  the-  people  in  some 
distant  community  need.  The  distribu- 
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tion  of  these  things  if  it  is  done  with 
the  right  spirit  is  one  of  the  most  help¬ 
ful  things  in  modern  society.  Those  who 
give  their  time  and  money  and 
goods  get  back  far  more  than  they 
pay  out  in  hope  and  moral  satisfaction. 
The  only  trouble  about  it  is  that  many 
of  us  confine  such  work  to  a  few  days 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  We  ought 
to  make  every  one  of  the  year’s  365 
days  a  part  of  the  scheme.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to 
the  work  done  by  the  Salvation  Army 
in  feeding  poor  people.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  is  doing  a  work  which  no  other 
class  of  people  could  accomplish.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  reach  classes  of 
people  which  no  other  church  organiza¬ 
tion  can  hold.  I  know  too  that  the 
work  is  done  in  a  businesslike  way.  The 
people  in  control  are  shrewd  judges  of 
human  nature,  and  are  not  often  fooled 
by  fakers.  Now  I  reason  that  the 
classes  of  society  in  our  great  cities 
which  the  Salvation  Army  reaches  rep¬ 
resent  part  of  the  poison  or  gangrene  of 
American  society  life.  There  is  no  man 
in  the  country  who  is  not  interested  in 
doing  what  he  can  to  destroy  this  poison 
as  he  is  in  killing  off  the  germs  or 
spread  of  typhoid,  cancer  or  consump¬ 
tion.  Now  the  Salvation  Army  can  do 
this  work  far  better  than  you  or  I 
ever  can.  If  its  soldiers  are  willing  to 
do  the  actual  fighting  should  not  we  be 
willing  to  help  with  supplies  and  am¬ 
munition?  Now  this  year  the  army 
plans  to  give  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
dinners  to  thousands  of  city  poor.  Many 
of  these  unfortunates  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  bitter  memories  were  it  not  for 
the  army.  I  suggest  that  we  help  them 
out.  They  can  use  money  or  food.  Out 
of  your  store  you  may  be  able  to  donate 
poultry,  apples,  potatoes  or  similar 
things.  They  will  all  be  used  wisely  and 
well,  and  you  cannot  eat  them  or  sell 
them  with  anything  like  the  satisfaction 
which  will  come  to  you  if  you  give 
them  to  the  army.  If  you  can  help 
write  to  Miss  Commander  Booth,  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  New  York,  and  tell  her 
what  you  can  do. 

Perpetual  Motion. — You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  recently  printed  a  note  from 
a  young  man  who  said  he  had  invented 
a  perpetual  motion  machine.  Here  are 
some  comments  from  a  hard-headed  cit¬ 
izen  : 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  1142,  I  read  as 
follows :  “I  am  a  young  man  of  23,  and 
am  writing  you  as  to  the  proper  place  to 
send  drawings  of  a  perpetual  motion  ma¬ 
chine  which  I  have  designed.”  Now,  young 
man,  I  take  great  interest  in  a  man  of 
your  age,  and  will  give  you  advice  which 
may  be  worth  many  dollars  to  you,  and  be¬ 
sides  save  much  valuable  time.  Take  a 
washtub  and  place  it  on  the  floor,  jump  into 
the  tub,  take  both  hands  and  take  hold 
of  the  handles  of  the  tub.  If  you  can  lift 
yourself  and  tub  off  the  floor  then  go 
ahead  and  get  a  patent  for  your  machine. 
But  if  this  test  fails,  you  might  as  well 
drop  your  perpetual  motion  ideas. 

Maryland.  h.  z.  mast. 

I  read  along  until  I  came  to  the 
words  “take  both  hands  and  take  hold 
of  the  handles  of  the  tub.”  What  I  ex¬ 
pected  was  the  further  advice  to  lean 
over  and  put  the  head  into  the  water 
and  keep  it  there  for  a  reasonable  time. 
My  experience  with  perpetual  motion 
inventors  is  limited,  but  the  few  I  have 
seen  appeared  to  be  incurable. 

Women’s  Farm  Work. — I  doubt  if 
there  was  ever  a  time  when  so  many 
women  are  looking  to  the  country  for 
a  possible  chance  to  find  self-support¬ 
ing  work.  The  following  is  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  many  letters  we  receive : 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  mush¬ 
rooms,  also  if  you  consider  it  profitable 
work?  I  read  your  article  concerning 
what  you  would  recommend  for  a  poor 
widow  with  a  farm,  which  set  me  thinking, 
and  made  me  realize  how  little  prepared 
I  am  to  be  numbered  among  the  bread¬ 
winners  ;  therefore  I  decided  to  find  some 
occupation,  and  it  occurred  to  me  I  might 
raise  mushrooms.  h.  m. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  make  a  living 
growing  mushrooms,  for  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  people  who  know  how  to  do  the  work 
at  a  profit.  It  is  a  job  requiring  patience, 
skill  and  adaptability.  One  must  be 
“half  toadstool,”  just  as  he  must  be 
“half  hen”  to  make  a  living  with  poul¬ 


try.  Also  I  think  one  should  be  located 
near  a  large  city  or  a  fine  market  in 
order  to  make  it  pay.  Statements  of 
prices  received  for  mushrooms  seem 
tempting  at  times,  yet  the  dark  side 
of  the  business  is  rarely  told.  On  the 
whole  I  should  consider  mushroom 
growing  a  doubtful  proposition  for  a 
woman  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
business  to  start  with.  I  think  some 
form  of  greenhouse  work  like  flowers 
or  cucumbers  would  pav  better  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  chicken  business. 

“Killed”  By  Lime. — In  another  part 
of  the  paper  is  a  question  about  lime- 
sick  land.  The  following  personal  qm 
tions  are  sent  me  in  addition  to  the 
other : 

I  have  a  farm  that  has  been  “killed”  by 
the  excessive  use  of  marl,  so  that  it  will 
hardly  grow  broom  sedge.  The  former 
owner  “marled”  it  all  over  twice  and  pait 
of  it  three  times.  He  also  boasts  that  he 
killed  another  farm  some  way.  The  mail 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  soil  that  lime 
has;  to  make  it  give  up  its  fertility  at 
once.  One  way  is  to  use  plenty  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  legumes  to  restore  it.  A  much 
quicker  way  to  do  with  such  land  (900  acres) 
is  to  sell  it  and  move  away.  I  have  de¬ 
cided  on  the  latter  method.  A  farmer  once 
had  land  that  was  overrun  with  sassafras 
and  persimmon  and  asked  the  editor  of 
his  favorite  farm  paper,  how  to  get  rid 
of  sassafras  and  persimmon  infested  land. 
He  got  this  reply,  “Sell  it  and  move 
away.”  If  the  Hope  Farm  man  owned  and 
tried  to  farm  land  that  was  killed  with 
lime  as  dead  as  mine  is,  he  would  become 
an  “anti-lime  crank,”  as  I  am.  d.  d.  c. 

No,  you  could  not  make  me  an  “anti- 
lime  crank,”  for  the  trouble  with  this 
farm  is  not  due  to  the  use  of  lime,  but 
rather  to  its  abuse.  I  should  feel  that 
such  land  could  be  made  usefpl,  and 
that  the  lime  in  it  could  be  utilized.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  this  farm  is  probably 
too  alkaline — the  extreme  reverse  of  too 
sour.  Acid  phosphate  will  help  and 
green  crops  plowed  under  and  permitted 
to  ferment  will  fit  that  soil  once  more. 
A  man  could  probably  buy  such  land  at 
a  bargain.  I  believe  I  could  fit  it  up 
and  make  it  pay.  We  have  no  such 
cases  in  our  countrj.  Here  the  trouble 
is  that  pra'ctically  all  the  land  is  sour. 

H.  W.  C. 


MAKING  GOOD  LOSS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

M.  B.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. — A  year  ago  last 
Spring  I  plowed  a  piece  of  land  50  feet  by 
275  alongside  of  creek,  a  silt  loam.  It  was 
sod,  planted  to  potatoes,  which  yielded  47 
bushels ;  would  have  yielded  more  but  the 
dry  weather  cut  them  short.  After  dig¬ 
ging  I  seeded  to  rye,  plowed  this  under  in 
Spring  of  1910,  planted  to  potatoes  again, 
which  yielded  62  bushels,  which  we  dug 
.Tuly  22,  harrowed  and  sowed  Red-top  White 
Globe  turnips  on  .Tuly  23.  We  had  a  few 
nice  showers  and  turnips  grew  rapidly  and 
we  began  pulling  on  September  9  ;  sold  up 
to  November  18,  77  bushels  of  turnips,  42 
bushels  at  50  cents  and  the  remainder  at 
40  cents  per  bushel.  No  manure  was  used 
on  this  land  except  300  pounds  of  potato 
manure  each  time  potatoes  were  planted. 
Ilow  much  fertility  have  I  used  the  last 
year,  both  in  .  potatoes  and  turnips,  and 
how  much  fertilizer  must  I  put  back  on 
land  to  make  this  land  as  rich  as  it  was 
in  the  Spring  of  1910?  I  ask  this  because 
I  intend  to  get  two  crops  of  some  kind 
from  this  land,  as  it  is  easily  worked  and 
no  weeds. 

Ans. — You  had  13,750  square  feet  or 
.315  of  an  acre.  This  means  at  the  rate 
of  149  bushels  per  acre  the  first  year  and 
197  the  second.  Assuming  that  the  po¬ 
tato  vines  and  turnip  tops  were  left  on 
the  ground,  you  removed  the  following 
amounts  of  plant  food : 

Phos. 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 
109  bushels  potatoes..  14  5  19 

77  bushels  turnips...  8  5  18 


December  24, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.  •  see  guarantee  page  10. 
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In  order  to  make  good  this  loss  you 
can  use  140  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  75 
pounds  sulphate  of  potash  and  75  pounds 
of  good  acid  phosphate.  While  this 
would  return  the  plant  food  removed  by 
these  crops,  it  might  not  leave  the  soil 
as  rich  in  available  plant  food  as  before. 
The  theory  of  returning  just  what  the 
plants  remove  does  not  work  out  ex¬ 
actly  because  in  spite  of  all  our  care 
some  nitrates  are  lost  by  drainage  and 
some  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  may 
pass  into  forms  which  are  not  available. 
It  is  always  safer  to  use  more  plant 
food  than  you  expect  to  take  out,  and 
we  should  add  50  per  cent  to  the 
amounts  given  above. 


You  Should  Have 
Our  Prices 

So  you  can  buy  your  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing  at  wholesale  and  save  the  job¬ 
ber’s  and  retailer’s  profits. 

Wc  make  thousands  of  tons  of  Roofing 
a 'year  and  sell  direct  to  the  user.  All  of 
our  Roofing  is  brand  new,  standard  qual¬ 
ity  and  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if  it 
is  not  satisfactory  in  every  way  it  will  not 
cost  you  a  cent. 

Send  us  a  postal  asking  for  a  free  sam¬ 
ple  of  our  Galvanized 

Steel  Roofing 

and  wc  will  send  it  to  you  together  with 
our  booklet  which  shows  the  different 
styles  we  make. 

We  Pay  the  Freight  charges,  and  the 
letter  you  will  receive  with  our  sample 
will  tell  you  what  your  Roofing  will  cost 
delivered  to  your  nearest  railroad  station. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  before  you  buy,  be¬ 
cause  at  our  prices  you  can  save  money. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

NILES,  OHIO 


Consider  This  Well. 

When  we  pay  our  good,  hard-earned 
money  for  a  grain  drill,  we  have  a  right 
to  one  that  has  a  feed  that  will  correctly 
sow  any  seed  that  we  want  to  plant  and 
a  fertilizer  feed  that  successfully  handles 
all  brands  of  commercial  fertilizer  in 
wide  range  of  quantities.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  well  made  drill,  free 
from  a  lot  of  fads  and  so  simple  as  to 
be  readily  understood.  It  should  have 
furrow  openers  that  open  proper  seed 
trenches,  and  which  place  the  seed  in 
the  ground  at  an  even  depth  without 
skips  or  bunching  the  grain. 

The  Empire  Grain  Drill  has  been  on 
the  market  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  If  it  was  not  right,  it  could  not 
have  survived.  There  are  many  Em¬ 
pire  Drills  in  use  to-day  that  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  ago, 
and  they  are  doing  good  work  to-day. 
This  drill  is  manufactured  by  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  and  is  sold  under  a 
warranty  that  means  much  to  the  farmer. 
Write  them  and  ask  for  their  Empire 
catalogue.  No  matter  what  your  seed¬ 
ing  conditions  may  be  you  can  get  an 
Empire  Grain  Drill  that  will  please  and 
satisfy  you.  Go  to  your  local  dealer  and 
ask  to  see  the  Empire  Drill. 


Spring  Delivery  Orders 

Are  Being  Rapidly  Entered. 

Your  order  now  means  a  strictly  first-class  job  of 
painting,  because  it  allows  plenty  of  time  for  each 
coat  of  paint  todry  before  thenextoneis  applied. 

Don't  wait,  but  send  for  new  catalogue,  select 
the  proper  size  and  place  your  order  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO., 

Dairy  Dept.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


“NEW  MODERN” 


FEED  and 

LITTER 


CARRIERS 


Do  twice  the  work  in  half  the  time. 
TIIEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES. 
Easy  to  use  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
Swing  Cattle  Stanchion 

with  individual  manger 
and  watering  basin  is 
the  best  yet. 


“NEW  MODERN” 
Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  nor  easier  to  keep 
clean. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

GL0R  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  66  Main  St.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
“Everything  for  the  Barn." 
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THE  PEPINO  (SOLANUM  MURICATUM.) 

Fig.  509  shows  the  pepino,  from  a 
photograph  obtained  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  is  described  as 
a  perfect  seedless  fruit  with  a  decided 
taste  of  cucumber,  but  sweet  and  melt¬ 
ing,  and  appreciated  by  a  great  many 
people.  It  has  been  grown  occasionally 
in  South  Carolina.  This  fruit  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  “Encyclopedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Horticulture”  as  aromatic,  tender 
and  juicy,  resembling  in  taste  an  acid 
eggplant.  It  is  called  the  melon  pear  or 
melon  shrub,  and  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America.  The  plant  will  withstand  a 
little  frost,  but  in  the  North  the  season 
is  not  long  enough  to  mature  fruit  in 
the  open,  unless  the  plants  are  started 
very  early.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots 
in  a  greenhouse,  where  it  will  fruit 
freely.  The  fruits,  which  are  yellow  or 
creamy  white  splashed  with  violet  pur¬ 
ple,  four  to  six  inches  long,  are  said  to 


cut  the  Hydrangeas  back  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  in  this  way  get  panicles  of 
extraordinary  size.  In  doing  this  the 
plant  loses  some  of  its  gracefulness,  and 
these  great  heavy  heads  of  bloom  have 
to  be  staked  to  hold  them  up. 


Commercial  Carnations. — A  leading 
New  York  carnation  grower  confines 
himself,  for  standard  varieties,  to  En¬ 
chantress,  pink,  White  Enchantress,  white 
and  Beacon,  scarlet.  Pink  Perfection  is 
named  as  another  good  pink.  No  crim¬ 
son  is  named  as  combining,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  all  the  virtues  required,  but 
several  crimsons  and  yellows  are  being 
tested,  as  well  as  flaked  and  striped 
fancies,  which  are  grown  rather  spar¬ 
ingly  for  special  trade.  The  carnation 
varies  greatly  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  treatment  and  locality,  and 
some  varieties  show  a  tendency  to  “run 
out,”  or  lose  vigor,  so  that  most  mar¬ 
ket  growers  test  new  varieties  very 
carefully  to  select  the  sorts  best  suited 
to  their  needs. 


THE  PEPINO  (SOLANUM  MURICATUM.)  Fig.  509. 


keep  till  midwinter  if  enclosed  in  a 
drawer  or  box.  The  plant  is  propagated 
by  cuttings.  This  is  another  member  of 
the  great  Solanum  family,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  number  of  very  useful  and  or¬ 
namental  plants,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
dangerous  ones.  Baron  von  Mueller  re¬ 
fers  to  it  as  “the  pepino  of  Peru.”  It 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  it 
shows  possibilities  of  commercial  value 
in  our  Southern  States. 


Pecans  in  Pennsylvania. 

M.  E.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — I  planted  pecans 
last  spring,  and  have  thirty  nice  trees,  all 
about  eight  inches  high.  People  tell  me 
they  will  freeze,  and  if  I  do  grow  them 
they  will  not  do  well  in  this  country.  Cnu 
they  be  grown  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
and  if  they  can,  will  they  bear  well  without 
being  budded? 

Ans. — It  is  folly  to  plant  pecan  seed¬ 
lings  anywhere,  north  or  south.  The 
grafted  tree  will  grow  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  very  rapidly.  My  grafted 
Stuart  variety  is  five  years  old  and  had 
quite  a  profuse  bloom  of  staminates  or 
male  blossoms  last  Summer  which  in¬ 
dicates  nut-bearing  next  year. 

j.  G.  RUSH. 


Pruning  Hydrangeas. 

II.  TF.,  Upper  Falls,  Md. — Will  you  tell 
me  when  and  how  to  trim  Hydrangeas,  both 
the  Otaksa  and  Grandiflora?  They  are  largo 
plants,  and  I  think  are  making  too  much 
wood. 

Ans. — Prune  these  Hydrangeas  in  Fall 
or  early  Spring.  Cut  back  the  previous 
year’s  growth  to  from  one  to  three  buds. 
When  severely  pruned  the  panicles  are 
very  large ;  when  slightly  pruned  they 
are  many,  but  small.  Some  growers 


Brown  Seedling  Grape. — 1  received  this 
vine  from  The  It.  N.-Y.  This  is  the  second 
year  of  fruiting.  Vine  a  strong  grower  and 
prolific  bearer,  bunch  medium,  berry  black, 
good  size,  ripe  with  Moore’s  Early ;  hangs 
on  the  vines  through  two  or  three  frosts. 
I  have  eaten  grapes  from  the  vine  October 
25,  sweet  and  delicious.  November  1  grapes 
shriveled  a  little;  no  rot.  I  consider  it  a 
valuable  grape  for  our  cold  climate. 

Malden,  Mass.  j.  s.  c. 


WONDERED  WHY 

Found  the  Answer  was  “Coffee.” 

Many  pale,  sickly  persons  wonder  for 
years  why  they  have  to  suffer, so,  and 
eventually  discover  that  the  drug —  caf¬ 
feine — in  coffee  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

“I  was  always  very  fond  of  coffee  and 
drank  it  every  day.  I  never  had  much 
flesh  and  often  wondered  why  I  was  al¬ 
ways  so  pale,  thin  and  weak. 

About  five  years  ago  my  health  com¬ 
pletely  broke  down  and  T  was  confined  to 
my  bed.  My  stomach  was  in  such  con¬ 
dition  that  I  could  hardly  take  sufficient 
nourishment  to  sustain  life. 

“During  this  time  I  was  drinking  cof¬ 
fee,  didn’t  think  I  could  do  without  it. 

“After  awhile  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  coffee  was  hurting  me,  and  decided 
to  give  it  up  and  try  Postum.  I  didn’t 
like  the  taste  of  it  at  first,  but  when  it 
was  made  right — boiled  until  dark  and 
rich — I  soon  became  very  fond  of  it. 

“In  one  week  I  began  to  feel  better. 
I  could  eat  more  and  sleep  better.  My 
sick  headaches  were  less  frequent,  and 
within  five. months  I  looked  and  felt  like 
a  new  being,  headache  spells  entirely 
gone. 

“Mv  health  continued  to  improve  and 
today  I  am  well  and  strong,  weigh  14S 
pounds.  I  attribute  my  present  health 
to  the  life-giving  qualities  of  Postum.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


A  Cement 
Brick  Wall 

will  stand  as  long  as 
one  of  solid 
rock. 

Cement  Brick 
can  be  used  for 
every  purpose 
that  clay  brick 
or  stone  can  be  used 
for  —  and  for  many 
purposes  where  they 
can  not  be  used  at  all.  It  is  easily  made  with 
inexpensive  home  made  moulds  on  your  place 
by  your  regular  farm  help,  and  generally  costs  less  than  cLay  brick. 
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EDISON  CEMENT 

mixed  with  coarse  sand — about  four  parts  sand  to  one  of  cement — makes  a 
brick  that  won’t  crumble  under  the  heaviest  pressures. 

When  faced  with  neat  cement — in  the  mould — this  brick  is  practically 
waterproof.  Edison  Portland  Cement  is 

UNIFORMLY  10%  FINEST  GROUND  IN  THE  WORLD 

runs  sharp  into  corners  of  the  mould  and  makes  a  smooth,  square 
cornered  brick.  In  making  concrete  it  binds  more  sand,  gravel  or 
broken  stone  than  any  other  cement,  weight  for  weight. 

We  would  like  to  send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  booklet,  “How 
to  Mix  and  Use  Concrete  on  the  Farm.’’  Please  write  for 
it  to-day. 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

No.  801  St.  James  Building,  New  York 
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THIS  FORGE  OUTFIT  WILL  SAVE  IT'S  COST 
IN  30  DAYS  ON  YOUR  FARM 

This  Practical  Farmer's  Forge  Outfit  saves  it’s  small  initial 
cost— only  $:S. 00 — in  30  days.  With  it  you  can  do  all  your  black- 
smithing  and  repairing.  Docs  equally  as  much  work  as  any 
$10.00  forge  ever  made.  One  farmer  writes:  “I  had  never 
before  built  a  fire  in  a  forge,  but  now  I  do  ail  my  own  black- 
smithing  and  repairing  and  have  invented  a  Horse  Hoeing 
Machine  and  made  75  of  them  on  the  Farmer’s 
Forge.”  Anothor  writes:  *‘I  wouldn’t  tako 
$100  for  mine.  If  I  couldn’t  get  another.” 

Special  Wilder  Offer 

Farmer’s  Forge  complete,  $3.60,  or  1  Farmer’s 
Forge,  1  anvil  and  vise  combined  and  1  pair  of 
tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Our  Fanner’s  Forges  sold  14  years  ago  are  still 
giving  entire  satisfaction.  Our  forges  have  hearths 
24x26  inches,  11!^  inch  blowers,  run  easy  and  have 
all  the  first-class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

Fully  warranted.  Orders  shipped  promptly. Write  to¬ 
day.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  11  j  antf  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC,  MICH. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL;’  No,  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  all  Pests  or  Fungus 


FRUIT  GROWERS  FAVORITE  SAW 


IS  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  TREE  PRUNER  EVER  INVENTED 

Because  it  saves  time  and  labor  and  is  so  easy  to 
handle.  It  is  made  with  a  15-inch  draw  cut  blade 
and  has  a  7  or  8  foot  handle. 


A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor ;  better 
foliage  :  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05e.  per  lb 

y2  Bbls.,  200  lbs.  . 05 lA  " 

100  lbs . 06 

50  lbs . 06%  “ 

25  lbs . 08 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfc’ 


Write  today  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prices. 

FRUIT  GROWERS  SAW  COMPANY,  Scottsville.  New  York. 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

A  Duplex  Mill  requires  25$  less  M|  ^  Q  £ 

power  and  will  do  twice  as  much  work  m  ** 
as  any  other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grinds 
car  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaf¬ 
fir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  There 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed  and  com 
plete  grinding  equals  the 

Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

Easily  operated.  Never  chokes. 

7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Any  power.  Especially  ad- 

npted  for  gasoline  engines*  FREE  CATALOG* 


Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  229  Springfield,  Ohio 


Martin  Fertilizers 

again,  in  1910,  far  exceed  expectations  in  sales  and 
crop  results.  Farmers  for  20  or  more  years  using 
fertilizers  say  they  never  had  as  good  crops  as  with 
Martin’s;  oats  over  60  bu.,  wheat  over  30  bu.  per 
acre  with  but  150  pounds.  Agents  are  selling  more 
MARTIN  PURE  ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS  easier  and  in 
less  time  than  any  they  ever  sold.  Kaw  materials 
used  are  of  the  best  and  chiefly  from  our  own  7  large 
abattoirs  and  stockyards.  We  want  active,  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  at  once.  Farmers  who  have  spare 
time  during  the  winter  can  add  to  their  incomes. 
Write  NOW.  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg'.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Running  Wator  everywhere  on  the  farm  in  any 
nuillllllg  VTalCI  quantity  without  expense  for 
power  and  at  low  first  cost  with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient 
water  supply  for  country 
place,  irrigation,  farms,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimates  traa. 

Rife  Engine  Co.  2429Trinify  Bldg..  N.Y. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


.  .  .  SOLELY  MANUFACTURED  BY  .  .  . 

‘The  Rogers  £?  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn., 

Send  for  Free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
the  Hubbard  “  Bone  Base  ”  Fertilizers. 


WATER  PURIP  ITSELF 

Have  “running  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  *  ’  No  expense  for  power ;  no  trouble ; 
no  repairs.  Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
spring.  Entire  satisfaction  assured  with  every 

FOSTER  duty  RAM 

Install  it  yourself  at  low 
cost.  No  attention  or  ex- 
maintain.  Book 


NewYorki 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

Along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  as 
low  as  $10  per  acre;  rich  soil,  mild  winters; 
nearby  Eastern  markets.  For  handsome  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  ’‘COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  VIRGINIA,” 
(100  pages),  and  low  twice-a-month  excursion 
rates,  address  G.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent. 
C.  &  O.  Railway,  Box  C.  Richmond,  Va, 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6a.,  or  8 hi  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Glass  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timi 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  stibcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  betweon  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  best  record  for  an  acre  of  corn  at  the  New 
England  corn  show  was  made  by  Harry  S.  Chapin, 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chapin  produced  123  bushels 
of  crib-dry  shelled  com  on  a  measured  acre  of  new 
meadow,  part  of  which  had  not  been  plowed  for  35 
years.  He  used  25  tons  of  stable  manure  and  250 
pounds  of  fertilizer,  and  planted  a  flint  variety.  Mr. 
Jerome  Smith,  of  Iowa,  is  the  first  Western  farmer 
to  offer  to  enter  the  proposed  contest  between  the 
West  and  New  England.  We  hope  there  will  be 
many  others. 

* 

Woodrow  Wilson,  the  next  Governor  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  out  openly  favoring  the  position  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  election  for  Senator  which  we  stated  last  week. 
The  Democratic  party  of  New  Jersey  came  into 
power  through  its  promise  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  plain  people  and  to  keep  its  pledges.  That  pri¬ 
mary  election  at  which  Mr.  Martine  was  elected  as 
a  candidate  for  Senator  puts  the  party  squarely  on 
record.  It  must  now  come  up  to  the  rack  or  dodge. 
It  is  a  square  test  of  political  sincerity,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  recognizes  that  by  taking  a  position  which 

all  fair-minded  men  will  endorse. 

* 

What  is  known  as  the  “Bellows  Milk  Case”  will 
come  up  on  appeal  before  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  next  month.  The  facts  are  that  S.  K.  Bellows 
brought  suit  for  damages  against  the  chief  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspection  Bureau  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health.  This  was  because  the  Board,  by 
an  order,  refused  Mr.  Bellows’  milk  at  the  local 
creamery.  The  Board  inspectors  claimed  that  the 
barn  on  Mr.  Bellows’  farm  did  not  meet  the  sanitary 
requirements,  while  dairymen  claimed  that  it  did,  and 
that  the  Board  requirements  were  unreasonable.  The 
case  was  thrown  out  of  court  on  the  ground  that  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  has  absolute  and  arbi¬ 
trary  control  of  milk  sent  to  the  city,  and  can  reject 
or  prohibit  its  sale  at  will.  The  present  appeal  is 
made  to  test  this  question  and  legally  determine,  if 
possible,  just  what  powers  this  Board  may  exercise. 

=K 

In  his  last  annual  report  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  farmer’s 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  He  investigated  con¬ 
ditions  in  78  cities,  and  compared  prices  paid  by  con¬ 
sumers  with  those  which  farmers  received.  He  con¬ 
cludes  .that  dairymen  on  the  average  get  half  the 
milk  price,  or  half  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Let  any 
man  who  ships  milk  to  New  York  City  compare 
the  net  price  for  his  milk  with  the  price  which  his 
relatives  and  friends  pay  here.  He  will  find  that 
instead  of  50  cents  it  is  between  35  and  40  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  That  is  the  trouble  with  most 
of  these  public  statistics.  Let  a  man  actually  trace 
his  own  goods  to  the  consumer’s  mouth  and  he  will 
find,  if  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  middlemen, 
that  the  farmer’s  share  as  given  by  the  Department 
is  too  large.  Our  own  method  is  to  take  the  actual 
returns  as  made  by  commission  men.  From  these 
we  know  exactly  wharf;  the  farmer  was  paid.  While 
these  exact  goods  cannot  be  traced  '.o  the  consumer, 
we  can  easily  find  the  general  retail  price.  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson  says  that  where  blackberries  are  sold 
by  the  crate  the  farmer  receives  83.3  cents  of  this 
consumer’s  dollar,  and  when  hay  is  sold  by  the  ton 
over  70  cents.  What  do  Southern  berry  growers 
and  Northern  hay  farmers  think  of  that?  The  Secre¬ 
tary  is  right  in  saying  that  the  smaller  the  quantity 
sold  at  retail  the  smaller  the  producer's  share.  He 
says  that  when  oranges  are  sold  by  the  dozen  the 


producer  gets  about  20  cents,  while  when  sold  by 
the  box  he  gets  about  60  cents  of  what  the  consumer 
pays.  In  cities  like  New  York  it  is  hard  to  keep 
large  quantities  of  perishable- goods,  and  so  most  peo¬ 
ple  live  on  the  grocery  and  provision  store.  As  a 
remedy,  the  Secretary  suggests  organizations  of  farm¬ 
ers  for  selling  and  of  consumers  for  buying,  but  under 
our  present  express  system  this  would  not  settle  the 
trouble.  A  parcels  post,  such  as  they  have  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Europe,  would  make  such  a  difference 
in  a  few  years  that  consumers  looking  back  to  the 
present  time  would  think  they  had  escaped  a  bar¬ 
barous  age.  We  are  glad  “the  consumer’s  dollar”  is 
getting  into  politics ! 

* 

During  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  efforts  will  be  made  to 
organize  all  Eastern  fruit  organizations  into  one 
strong  central  body.  The  name  “National  League  of 
Fruit  Growers”  has  been  suggested,  and  a  meeting 
has  been  called  for  Thursday,  January  5,  at  the 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  object  is 
to  consider  plans  for  helping  the  fruit  business  in 
all  honorable  ways,  such  as  uniform  State  legisla¬ 
tion,  better  facilities  for  distribution,  no  deception  in 
package  or  bulk  shipments,  and  giving  the  consumer 
more  for  his  money.  It  is  very  desirable  that  fruit 
growers  should  get  together  in  this  way.  There  are 
many  things  which  can  be  accomplished  to  far  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  by  a  compact  organization,  and  we 
hope  this  meeting  will  be  fully  attended. 


J!  merry  €bri$tma$! 


our 


THAT  is  our  wish  to  all 
Rural  family.  You  have 
best  wishes  for  all  good  things  and 
worthy  enterprises.  Y ou  have  our 
sympathy  in  sorrow  and  we  rejoice 
in  all  your  blessings.  We  thank  you 
for  the  way  you  have  stood  by  us 
during  the  past  year. 

J\  merry  Christmas!  M 


CREAM. — Delicious  Devonshire  Clotted  Cream  from  Jer¬ 
sey,  %  lb.,  Is.  2d. ;  1  lb.,  2s  ;  post  free. — R.  Wbeadon, 
Ilmlnster. 

FISII  FRESH  FROM  THE  SEA. — Our  quality  rarely 
equalled,  never  surpassed ;  6  lbs.,  2s. ;  9  lbs.,  2s.  Gd  ; 
11  lbs.,  3s. ;  14  lbs.,  3s.  Gd.  Carriage  paid.  Dressed 
for  cooking  No  delay.  Full  particulars  free. — North 
Sea  Fisheries  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Grimsby. 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  BUTCHER’S  BILLS  and  buy  direct 
from  the  farmers. — Best  English  Meat ;  Mutton — Loins, 
■Saddles,  Shoulders,  8d. ;  Logs,  9d. ;  Necks,  7%d. ; 
Beef— Silverside,  7%d.;  Top  Side,  8%d. ;  Sirloin  and 
Ribs,  8%d. ;  Rump  Steak,  Is.  The  Direct  Supply 
Stores,  Ltd.,  6,  Holborn  Circus. 

These  advertisements  are  taken  from  a  London 
paper  and  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  way  parcels 
post  is  operated  in  England.  All  those  things  and 
many  others  are  sent  by  mail.  They  are  promptly 
delivered  in  good  condition,  and  the  rates  of  postage 
are  such  that  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  postage 
and  deal  direct  with  town  consumers.  All  sorts  of 
produce  is  mailed  in  this  way.  Not  a  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  needed  to  show  an  intelligent  farmer,  or 
anyone  who  buys  food,  what  would  happen  if  such 
things  were  possible  in  this  country.  And  why  should 
they  not  be  possible  in  a  Republic  even  more  than  in 

the  “old  monarchies  of  Europe”? 

* 

Farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  working  the  “inside 
ballot”  with  great  results.  This  ballot  is  a  note  put  in 
the  inside  of  the  barrel  or  box.  It  reads  about  as 
follows : 


I  put  up  this  package  and  I  was  paid 

- for  it.  Will  you  please  write  and 

tell  me  what  you  paid  for  it? 

Jenksville.  henry  brown. 


John  Smith  who  lives  hundreds  of  miles  away 
may  buy  these  goods  and  find  the  note.  Let  him 
consider  it  his  duty  to  write  Henry  Brown  and  tell 
him  the  retail  price.  This  is  a  good  way  for  Smith 
and  Brown  to  get  together  and  compare  notes.  When 
this  is  done,  as  it  will  be  by  thousands  of  people, 
that  consumer’s  dollar  will  be  cut  up  so  that  both 
Brown  and  Smith  will  have  more  of  the  white  meat. 
One  of  our  people  bought  a  barrel  of  apples  for  $5.50 


and  found  by  the  inside  ballot  that  the  grower  re¬ 
ceived  75  cents.  A  reader  in  a  Nebraska  town  found 
New  York  grapes  selling  at  35  to  40  cents  per  basket. 
We  traced  up  the  inside  ballot  and  found  that  the 
grape  association  paid  the  growers  an  average  of  a 
little  over  18  cents  with  two  cents  out  for  the  basket. 
Keep  up  the  inside  ballot.  It  will  do  for  the 
producer  what  primary  nominations  will  do  for  the 
common  people. 

* 

President  Taft,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  sug¬ 
gested  a  trial  of  parcels  post  on  rural  routes.  Now 
comes  the  Postmaster  General  with  the  same  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  also  suggests  increasing  tlu  rates  on 
second-class  matter  and  making  the  magazines  pay 
an  extra  rate  for  the  part  of  their  publications  con¬ 
taining  advertising  matter.  The  little  "joker”  in 
these  sleek  propositions  is  explained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

What  they  wish  to  do  is  raise  the  second-class  rate  first, 
and  with  the  extra  income  give  one-cent  letter  postage, 
and  establish  a  limited  parcels  post.  This  would  pla.-.e 
things  on  about  an  even  basis,  that  is,  the  department 

would  be  self-sustaining,  but -  Here  is  where  the  rub 

comes  in.  The  department  stores  want  parcels  post  so 
that  they  can  send  their  customers’  purchases  by  mail 
instead  of  maintaining  a  delivery  system  themselves.  A 
limited  parcels  post  would  satisfy  them;  good  on  routes 
going  out  of  city  and  within  the  city,  but  not  on  the 
railroads.  They  propose  to  give  country  people  a  limited 
parcels  post,  good  on  rural  routes  only,  and  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  satisfy  them.  Then  you  can  send  11  pounds,  but 
on  your  route  only,  the  end  is  the  railroad  and  the 
express  office ;  If  it  goes  beyond  that  you  will  have  to 
send  by  express  the  same  as  you  do  now,  as  you  can 
only  send  four  pounds  an  unlimited  distance.  Then  your 
mail  service  serves  as  a  collector  for  every  express  com¬ 
pany.  In  this  way  you  pay  postage  which  would  carry 
it  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  unlimited  parcels  post, 
but  it  can  only  go  as  far  as  your  rural  delivery  goes  if 
it  is  over  four  pounds,  at  the  end  of  which  it  must  go 
by  express  at  their  rate,  together  with  what  you  have 
already  paid  as  postage.  In  other  words  you  send  your 
package  by  mail  to  the  express  office  for  them  to  deliver 
if  it  is  beyond  your  rural  route,  and  you  pay  more  than 
you  ever  did  because  you  pay  two  rates,  is  this  the 
parcels  post  you  are  looking  for?  Unless  Congress  pro¬ 
vides  especially  against  this,  you  pay  the  price,  while 
the  express  companies  are  better  off  than  they  ever  have 
been.  If  parcels  post  must  be  limited,  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  closer  than  the  State;  that  is  between  all  routes 
and  railroads  within  the  State,  but  not  interstate  traffic, 
unless  we  want  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  express 
companies. 

Thus  the  situation  is  becoming  more  complicated. 
The  offer  to  give  parcels  post  on  rural  routes  looks 
plausible,  and  we  believe  the  authorities  were  driven 
to  the  announcement  by  public  sentiment.  If  it  is 
to  be  an  •  honest  experiment  with  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  the  privilege  will  be  extended  in  case 
country  people  will  make  it  pay,  we  should  favor 
the  plan.  It  seems  fair,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  say  that 
a  great  change  of  this  sort  should  be  made  gradu¬ 
ally.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  spring 
any  “joker”  on  the  people,  we  favor  fighting  the 
proposition  tooth  and  nail.  If  they  give  us  parcels 
post  on  rural  routes  without  the  definite  and  positive 
promise  to  extend  it  when  we  prove  its  value,  the 
department  stores  and  the  gentlemen  who  stand  for 
“vested  interests”  will  turn  on  us  and  join  the 
express  companies.  It  will  be  another  case  where 
the  farmer  does  the  work  and  in  return  gets — left. 
The  country  people  should  stand  for  their  rights. 
We  have  the  power  to  make  this  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  rather  than  the  end  of  the  beginning. 


BREVITIES. 

One  sure  thing  about  the  cost  of  living — it’s  high- 
bread. 

Are  your  hens  free  boarders  this  Winter?  If  they  go 
free,  you  arc  the  slave. 

To  a  dozen  or  more  who  ask  about  it,  we  will  say  that 
refuse  from  an  acetylene  plant  is  lime  and  will  act  about 
the  same  as  other  forms  of  lime.  It  has  no  other  plant 
food. 

Railroads  in  Sweden  tried  the  experiment  of  sub¬ 
stituting  peat  for  coal  in  railroad  locomotives.  After 
full  trial  this  fuel  has  been  given  up,  even  though 
Sweden  has  but  little  coal.  The  peat  did  not  pay. 

A  Massachusetts  man  writes  to  ask  if  he  will  be  wel¬ 
come,  though  not  a  member,  at  the  great  meeting  of  New 
York  fruit  growers  in  Rochester.  He  will  be.  He  will 
feel  so  much  at  home  that  he  will  join  the  organization 
before  he  leaves. 

The  plan  of  offering  a  “loving  cup”  for  a  prize  in  an 
agricultural  contest  ought  to  be  given  up.  Some  of  these 
cups  are  useless  to  the  winners,  and  not  very  valuable 
at  that.  A  cash  prize,  the  winner  to  use  it  as  he  sees  fit, 
is  the  proper  thing. 

With  the  European  system  of  parcels  post  the  farm 
housewife  may  send  a  Christmas  cake  or  choice  farm 
dainty  to  friends  in  town  at  the  holiday  season  and  the 
farmer  himself  may  ship  choice  products  direct  to  the 
consumer  without  presenting  65  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  intervening  handlers. 

This  is  what  a  Western  professor  claims  for  good  soil: 
“Corn  required  908  pounds  of  water  to  produce  one 
pound  dry  matter ;  when  the  same  field  was  manured  it 
required  but  G12  pounds — in  other  words,  the  field  when 
manured  could  produce  a  third  more.”  From  our  own 
experience  wo  do  not  doubt  it. 
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“COST  OF  A  QUART  OF  MILK.”  cents  has  been  the  standard  price  in  all 

A  Massachusetts  Man’s  Estimate,  «“?  ln  ,'aster" 

cents  as  the  ruling  price  in  Boston  and 
The  following  statement  showing  the  t  j  ,, 

cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  was  made  by  E.  D.  '  - 

Howe  &  Son,  of  Massachusetts,  before  a 

meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Milk  In-  1TVI7NTQ  OK  TH17  WFRK 

spec-tors’  Association.  We  print  this  state-  UtVH/i>AO  Ur  inn.  VVL,LIY. 

ment  since  we  wish  to  give  all  possible  DOMESTIC. — A  mass  of  ice  which  fell 

reliable  figures  to  show  what  it  costs  a  down  the  shaft  Qf  the  Sicily  mine  at  01(1 
dairyman  to  produce  good  milk.  If  any  Forge  pa  December  7,  killed  Jacob  Rook 
one  think  the  figures  are  too  high  wc  shall  and  Adam  Beisbocker,  miners,  besides  badly 
be  glad  to  have  their  criticism.  It  is  some-  damaging  the  shaft.  The  ice  broke  away 

thing  new  to  have  a  farmer  come  forward  from  the  side  of  the  shaft  and,  falling  200 

and  say  “ commencing  Wednesday ,  November  feet  struck  the  descending  cage,  smashed 
10,  tee  shall  charge  nine  cents  a  quart.  through  the  heavy  iron  of  the  protecting 
\\  hy  should  he  not  do  the  same  as  other  bonnet  and  dashed  the  men  from  the  cage, 
manufacturers’  _  which  it  wrecked.  The  men  fell  250  feet 

We  wish  to  submit  the  following  fig-  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
ures  showing  what  it  costs  to  produce  The  police  descended  on  a  Sicilian  kid- 

„  mnrt  r.f  thp  mnef  nrrlimrv  millc  The  nappers’  prison  in  New  York,  December  8, 
a  quart  ot  the  most  ordinary  milk,  me  ma*£;  10  ai.rests  and  recovered  the  kid- 

figures  given  are  based  upon  a  40-cow  napped  child  Giuseppe  Longo,  eight  years 
dairy  and  will  hold  proportionally  good  old,  who  was  stolen  from  in  front  of  his. 
W  q  rln i rv  nf  onv  S17P  home,  at  186  Twenty-flist  street,  Brooklyn, 

mu  , V  i  77  on  November  19.  The  father  of  the  boy, 

I  lie  standard  feed  ration  for  a  cow  in  Frank  Longo,  told  the  police  that  he  had 

full  milk  is  25  pounds  of  hay  or  its  received  another  letter  warning  him  that 

equivalent  in  silage,  roots,  etc.,  plus  eight  this  date  was  the  last  day  on  which  no 

noiinrlc  nf  errnin  This  will  make  the  food  could  save  the  life  of  his  boy  by  handing 
pounds  ot  grain,  inis  will  mahe  t  c  ooci  over  ^le  $1,5, 000  demanded  in  earlier  letters, 

cost  per  day  (with  hay  at  $20  per  ton  and  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  this 
and  grain  at  $30  per  ton)  37  cents  per  demand  his  son's  head  would  be  sent  to 
rriw  him  by  express.  The  kidnappers’  prison  was 

'  .  ,  .  .  Jt  330  East  Sixty-third  street.  Eight  men 

I'or  40  cows,  food  cost  per  day . $14.80  and  ^wo  WOmen  were  arrested  there  and 

A  building  for  housing  stock  and  hay  elsewhere  charged  with  kidnapping  the  boy. 

will  average  to  cost  $100  per  cow —  The  maximum  penalty  is  25  years.  Two 

interest  on  $4,000  at  5  per  cent  per  other  stolen  children  were  recovered  after¬ 
day  . . 00  wards5 

Rentier  ye^r’  US' 'a!, 7  ** 1 2 * *  5  .  P"  .60  Warrants  charging  William  P.  Harrison, 
DeprcdMIo/of'cJws  and  loss  in  re-  president  ot  the  World  Mauutacturms 

nlacinc  . 75  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  contiols 

rr*ixo*s  on  buildimr  and  cows  (not  three  subsidiary  companies,  and  liiuce 

on  land)  1,1111(11118  ana  V  1  .30  Chorpening,  secretary,  with  using  the  mails 

Milkimr  40  cows' ”  ner  'dav .  1.60  to  further  a  scheme  to  defraud,  were  sworn 

Groomfng cows  per  day  40  out  December  8.  by  Post  Oliice  Inspector 

(Mpininir  stable*  and  feeding  ner  dav.  .GO  Griswold.  Harrison  is  reputed  to  be  <1 

Wear  and  tear  of  small  too’ls,  indu'd-  millionaire.  The  affidavit  filed  by  Griswold 

ing  service  of  bull,  curry  combs,  names  the  R.  Armstrong  Company,  one  01 

brooms  etc . . 15  the  subsidiaries,  w»hieh  manufactures  a 

- -  vacuum  carpet  cleaner  Complaints  have 

Against  this  we  have  '  a  credit  of  been  received  from  housewives,  according 

$*>  50  per  day  for  manure  and  30  to  Post  Office  Inspector  Itathbone,  declaring 

cents  per  day  for  calves  born  dur-  the  cleaner  is  not  as  good  an  article  as  it 

ing  the  year  .  2.80  is  represented.  Complaints  received  from 

- -  Governor  Ilarmon,  Senator  Curtis  of  Ivan- 

Net  cost  for  40  cows,  per  day. ..  .$17.00  sas,  several  Congressmen,  Mayor  Schwab, 

,  ,  ,  _ _  •  County  Prosecutor  Hunt  and  Chief  of  Police 

Average  daily  production  per  cow  is  jaci{Son  are  in  possession  of  Inspector 
seven  quarts.  (This  is  based  on  actual  Rathbone.  The  letters  from  Harmon,  Seu- 
figures  for  a  year  in  our  own  dairy.)  ator  Curtis  and  the  Congressmen  were  sent 

mige  nrndnce  980  (marts  of  milk  to  them  by  constituents.  “We  say  the 
Poity  cows  produce  280  quarts  oi  n  cleaner  is  what  it  is  advertised  to  be,  said 

costing  $17,  or  over  six  cents  per  quart.  Harrison.  “That  is  all  I  care  to  say  at 

This,  remember,  is  the  price  of  any  this  time.”  The  vacuum  cleaner  costs  $8.50, 

nrrlinorv  milk  at  the  farm  before  anv  the  Federal  Inspectors  say,  and  they  assert 

ordinary  milk  at  tne  iarm  Deiore  any  have  information  that  shows  the  corn- 

labor  in  bottling  or  otherwise  preparing  pany  has  sold  37,000  of  the  devices  this 
it  for  market.  The  expenses  of  retailing  year.  Harrison  and  Chorpening  were  ar- 
milk  on  a  40  can  route  will  average  very  rested  and  later  released  on  bonds  of  $2,500 
close  to  the  following  figures:  by  United  States  Commissioner  Adler 

T,  ,  nn  A  terrific  explosion  occurred  December  9 

F or  man,  per  day .  . . in  the  mine  of  the  Western  Canada  Col- 

l’°r  horse,  per  daj . ••••.•••••••  aJ-UU  lierics  at  Bellevue  in  Crow’s  Nest  Pass, 

For  labor  in  milk  room,  bottle  wash-  Alberta.  Fire  at  once  broke  out  and  escape 

ing  etc.,  per  day.  . .  was  cut  off.  About  50  miners  were  trapped 

For  collecting  bills,  per  day .  i  nn  when  tf1L>  flames  -were  subdued  and  the  mine 

l.“;i,pS.p.a,cipi;  Vti:, ■  :::::: : 

Breakage  and  loss  of  bottles,  per  d.ij  .  •  dition.  Many  were  badly  burned.  The  fate 

Loss_  oj^bad^billg,  per  day . of  the  resj.  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is 

1  tearP of  wagons  ‘  harnesses’  *  feared  the  total  number  of  dead  will  not  be 
Wear  and  tear  of  wagons,  Harnesses,  ^  much  less  than  40.  All  the  miners  were  tor- 

1  nterest^on  investment  and’  dep’recia-  ’  ^k^aHans  and  Slavs.  The  cause  is 

ti0D’  Per  day . Associate  Justice  Edward  Douglass  White. 

$8.50  of  Louisiana,  will  be  advanced  to  the  Chief 
....  .  ,  ,  .,  „  „  .  _  r  rn.  -i’  „  090  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  take 

Which  makes  the  cost  of  retailing  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 

quarts  under  favorable  conditions,  no  Melville  W.  Fuller.  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  of 
breaking  of  wagons  or  death  of  horses,  Augusta,  Ga  ,  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

o  Vi n  rent*  ner  rmart  which  added  to  Court  of  that  State,  will  bo  appointed  an 

2  7-10  cents  per  quart,  wnicn  aaciea  Associate  Justice,  to  succeed  to  the  place 

the  original  cost  of  the  milk  makes  the  lcft  0p0n  |,y  the  advancement  of  Justice 
total  cost  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  white.  Judge  Willis  Van  Erevan  ter,  of 
8  7-10  cents.  Do  you  wonder  why  it  is  the 

that  milk  routes  are  not  considered  de-  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Justice  Moody, 
sirable  property?  Justice  White  and  Mr.  Lamar  are  Democrats 

“But  ”  vou  say,  “  if  these  figures  are  and  Judge  Van  Devanter  is  a  Republican. 

|L  f  that  some  men  are  The  Supreme  Court,  when  all  the  vacancies 

correct,  now  is  it  tnat  some  men  are  flre  fllled,  will  therefore  stand  six  Repub- 

selling  nulk  as  low  as  seven  cents r  We  Beans  and  three  Democrats.  President  Taft 
reply  that  those  who  buy  the  milk  they  has  made  the  following  selections  for  the 
retail  compel  the  farmer  to  stand  the  newly  'g*™,  Commerce 
loss  by  paying  him  only  four  cents  to  Kna“  ’  of  New  York,  the  present  chairman 
4 1/2  cents.  Those  who  retail  their  own  0f  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
product  at  seven  cents  are  losing  money  Judges  of  the  Court:.  Robert  W.  ArclibolJ, 
on  every  quart  they  sell,  and  they  soon  ™a3gted  K 

go  out  of  the  business.  there  is  not  a  HUI1t,  0f  Montana,  now  Associate  Justice 

dealer  in  this  city,  if  he  is  selling  an  of  the  Customs  Court,  to  serve  for  three 

honest  product,  hut  should  in  all  fairness  tw5 

receive  eight  cents  per  quart,  and  mas-  yeai.s  and  Julian  W.  Clark,  a  lawyer  of 

much  as  our  own  product  is  handled  un-  Chicago,  to  serve  for  one  yt;ar.  The  Presi- 

der  such  superior  conditions,  we  consider  dent  will  appoint  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer,  of 

Ibni  we  are  inst  as  fairlv  entitled  to  Wisconsin,  now  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
that  we  are  just  as  iairiy  emiucu  io  Kai]road  Commission  and  tlie  new  Federal 

receive  nine  cents.  In  addition,  to  the  Baiiroad  Securities  Investigating  Commis- 

expenses  enumerated  above  which  are  Si0u,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

comrnon  to  all  dairymen,  we  are  subject  0tfccffinnanf  k  Knap^  '  C.  V. 

to  the  following  extra  expenses.  McChord,  a  lawyer  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  will 

For  washing  flanks  and  udders  of  he  named  to  succeed  il-CockrUl  °°  tho 

cows  just  before  milking,  it  costs  commission  on  the  cxpnation  of  the  lat- 

us,  per  year . $200.00  ter’s  term  on  January  1 

For  white  milking  suits,  it  costs  us,  Through  a  decision  of  the  United  States 

per  year  .  10.00  Supreme  Court,  handed  down  December  12, 

For  laundering  milking  suits,  it  cost  the  prosecution  of  John  E.  Parsons  and 

us,  per  year .  75.00  flve  other  directors  of  the  sugar  trust  under 

For  absorbent  cotton,  it  costs  us,  per  the  criminal  section  of  the  Sherman  anti- 

year  .  5.00  trust  law  is  made  possible.  The  prosecu- 

For  washing  stable,  it  costs  us,  per  t{on  wm  be  under  indictments  already  re- 

year  .  15.00  tUmed  against  the  directors,  charging  them 

For  abating  fly  nuisance,  it  costs  us,  with  violating  the  Sherman  law  in  the 

per  year  .  10.00  acquisition  and  suppression  of  the  Pennsyi- 

— -  ^  vania  Sugar  Refining  Company,  of  Phila- 

5315.06  doiphia,  the  controlling  interest  in  which 

.  ,  .  . _ ,  i„  was  held  hy  Adolph  Segal.  The  decision  of 

A  total  of  $315  per  year  spent  solely  gUprenie  Court  to-day  was  a  reversal 

for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  cleaner  0f  that  of  Judge  Holt  of  the  Circuit  Court 
article  of  milk.  By  making  some  for-  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in 

tunate  purchases  of  food  products  and  by  «;eH't"SeV  t^Sentf  K°S1 

working  from  4  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  every  and  named  were  indicted  with  Mr.  Par- 

week  day  with  a  nine  hour  day  on  Sun-  sons  and  the  other  directors  on  July  1, 

dav  we  have  nulled  throuch  one  year  at  1909.  They  interposed  a  plea  in  bar  to 

day,  we  nave  puuea  inrou^n  one  ye  the  indictment,  reciting  that  a  conspiracy 

eight  cents  and  broke  even.  We  are  un-  gucll  aH  Charge(j  in  the  indictment  was  not 

willing  to  continue.  Do  you  think  we  are  continuous  and  that  the  statute  of  liraita- 

un reasonable?  Commencing  Wednesday,  tions  had  Int^vened  to  prev ent  prosecution. 

November  16,  we  shall  charge  nine  cents  J^ge  Hott.  sust.^  ^d^th  ^ 

per  quart.  Four  quarts  or  more  8J4  acy  was  continuous  and  the  statute  of  limi- 

cents.  For  more  than  two  years  nine  tations  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  The 


directors  indicted  made  no  plea  then,  but 
the  prosecution  of  their  cases  has  been 
held  up  pending  the  outcome  of  the  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Kissel  and  Harned. 

James  N.  Huston,  former  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States ;  Harvey  M.  Lewis,  of 
Buffalo,  and  Everett  Dufour,  a  Washington 
lawyer,  were  convicted  by  a  jury  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  December  13,  of  conspiracy 
to  use  the  mails  to  defraud.  The  three 
men  have  been  on  trial  for  about  three 
weeks.  The  Government  produced  evidence 
showing  that  they  were  conuected  with  the 
National  Trust  Company,  a  concern  incor¬ 
porated  in  Delaware,  the  alleged  object  of 
which  was  to  guarantee  the  stock  and  boud 
issues  of  corporations.  The  indictments 
followed  a  raid  by  post  office  inspectors 
upon  the  trust  company.  The  Government 
showed  at  the  trial  that  the  company  op¬ 
erated  through  another  company,  the  latter 
alleging  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  sell 
stock  and  bond  issues  if  they  were  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  National  Trust  Company  at 
Washington.  Huston  took  the  stand  in  li is 
own  defense  and  said  that  as  soon  as  ho 
learned  that  the  company  had  a  question¬ 
able  reputation  he  withdrew  from  it,  but 
that  its  scheme  of  guaranteeing  stocks  and 
bonds  was  feasible  Huston  was  prominent 
in  the  campaign  which  led  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  election  of  President  Harrison. 
After  Harrison’s  inauguration  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and 
served  a  couple  of  years,  resigning  to  en¬ 
gage  in  business  in  New  York.  Before 
entering  politics  he  was  a  banker  of  Con- 
nersville,  Ind.  Each  of  the  convicted  men 
may  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  not  more 
than  five  years  in  the  penitentiary.  All 
were  released  on  bond  pending  the  hearing 
for  a  new  trial. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Poultry  Association  will  hold  its 
fifth  annual  show  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y\, 
January  31  and  February  1,  2,  3,  1911. 

C.  F.  Smithers,  president,  Ileuvolton,  N.  Y. ; 
May  1.  Moreland,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Ogdensburg,  N  Y. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Berkshire  Breeders’  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,  January  11,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 
This  meeting  is  held  as  usual  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association. 

C.  J.  Iluson,  president;  II.  B.  Ilarpend- 
ing,  secretary. 

The  fourth  annual  Farmers’  Week  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  will  be  held  February 
20-25.  The  programme  will  consist  of  lec¬ 
tures,  discussions  and  actual  judging  and 
handling  of  different  farm  products  and 
animals.  On  Monday  and  each  succeeding 
day  of  Farmers’  Week  there  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  poultry  programme  with  lectures  and 
exhibits.  Tuesday,  a  drainage  programme 
with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
drainage  in  New  York  State.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  the  improvement  of  farm  crops  througa 
seed  selection  and  breeding.  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Hays,  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  will  speak  in  the 
evening.  Thursday,  special  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  features,  exhibit  of  dairy  cows, 
farm  horses  and  other  live  stock,  with  spe¬ 
cial  facilities  for  judging.  An  evening  pro¬ 
gramme  with  special  speakers.  On  Friday 
there  will  be  the  annual  public  speaking 
contest  for  the  $100  Eastman  prize  for 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
an  address  by  Director  Bailey. 

The  thirty-second  biennial  session  of  the 
American  Bornological  Society  will  be  held 
at  Tampa,  Fla.,  February  10-11,  not  on 
January  31,  February  1-2,  as  previously 
announced.  The  society  Is  accepting  the 
invitation  of  the  Florida  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  who 
are  to  be  hosts  on  this  occasion  The  date 
has  been  changed  to  take  advantage  of  very 
much  reduced  rates  from  all  points  north 
and  west  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River 
gateways.  These  reduced  rates  are  on  sale 
on  Tuesday,  February  7,  and  through  tickets 
may  be  purchased  to  the  South  based  on 
rates  from  these  river  gateways,  covering 
a  12-day  period.  In  New  England  and  the 
Northeast,  the  Winter  tourist  rates  are  the 
only  rates  available.  Prominent  among 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  fruit  stor¬ 
age  and  transportation  problems,  by  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  apple  growing  on  hill  land  in 
the  South ;  co-operation  in  the  marketing 
of  fruits;  the  latest  on  fungicides  and  in¬ 
secticides  ;  nut  culture.  Of  the  sub-tropical 
fruits,  the  orange,  tjie  pomelo,  the  fig  and 
pineapple  will  receive  special  attention. 
These  subjects  will  be  treated  by  recognized 
authorities.  The  fruit  interests  of  the 
South  and  Southwest  will  have  full  consid¬ 
eration.  The  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  is 
making  elaborate  preparations  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  visiting  pomologists. 
Excursions  by  automobile,  by  boat,  train 
and  trolley,  designed  to  show  Northerners 
interesting  features  of  Florida  and  her 
products  are  being  scheduled.  An  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Florida  fruit  and  vegetables  will 
be  held  in  Tampa  at  the  same  time. 

Farmers’  Week  will  be  held  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College  Farm  December 
26-30.  A  series  of  lectures,  with  other  in¬ 
teresting  features,  for  the  coming  Winter 
has  been  planned.  As  last  year,  these  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Short  Course 
Building  and  in  the  Stock  Judging  Pavilion 
at  the  Agricultural  College  Farm.  All  pro¬ 
ducers  are  requested  to  bring  specimens  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  samples  of  corn,  and 
add  to  the  exhibits,  not  omitting  diseased 
specimens.  Inspection  of  the  exhibits  of 
fruits  and  other  farm  crops  during  the  en¬ 
tire  week  at  any  convenient  time  for  vis¬ 
itors.  For  programme  and  particulars  as 
to  board  and  lodging,  write  Prof.  K.  C 
Davis,  New  Brunswick,  and  arrange  to 
stay  through  the  entire  week,  if  possible, 
in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
course. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  been  called 
by  the  president,  George  E.  Peer,  to  con¬ 
vene  at  Syracuse,  3  P.  M ,  January  10. 
This  is  just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Breeders’  Association  at 
the  same  place.  A  very  interesting  meet¬ 
ing  may  be  expected,  as  the  president  is 
arranging  for  addresses  by  some  famous 
authorities,  to  be  aunouuced  later.  All 
those  interested  in  Jersey  cattle  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  this  meeting.  Harry  S 
Gail,  secretary-treasurer. 

Farmers  throughout  Canada  have  or¬ 
ganized  to  demand  in  an  imposing  manner 


free  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
United  States,  at  least  in  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  and  certain  lines  of  common 
hardware.  The  advance  guard  of  1,000 
farmers  of  far  western  Canada  assembled 
at  Winnipeg,  December  11,  on  the  way  to 
Ottawa,  spent  the  day  there  framing  a 
memorial  to  the  Government,  and  resumed 
their  journey,  traveling  in  two  special 
trains.  It  will  cost  the  farmers  of  the 
West  $75,000  to  send  this  living  petition  to 
Premier  Laurier.  At  Ottawa  the  party  will 
meet  similar  delegations  from  all  parts  of 
the  eastern  provinces. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  February  1,  2  and  3,  1911. 
The  officers  of  the  National  Corn  Exposi¬ 
tion  have  turned  over  to  the  use  ol'  liie 
association  a  hall  in  which  to  hold  its 
general  meetings ;  also  a  lecture  room  in 
which  it  is  planned  to  daily  hold  a  series 
of  illustrated  lectures  on  various  phases 
of  the  breeding  of  plants  and  animals. 

SECRETARY  WILSON’S  REPORT.— In 
his  annual  report  made  public  December  i, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  says  that 
the  farmers  of  the  country  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  prevailing  high  prices  for  farm 
products  and  gives  figures  to  sustain  ins 
statement.  The  Secretary  by  inference 
puts  tlie  blame  for  a  large  part  of  the  liign 
prices  on  the  middlemen  and  suggests  that 
it  is  time  for  the  consumers  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  get  together.  He  advocates  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  farmers’  co-operative  organization 
working  with  consumers’  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties,  thus  eliminating  the  poor  middle¬ 
man  and  his  extensive  profits  altogether. 
Secretary  Wilson  says  that  “nothing  short 
of  omniscience  can  grasp  the  value  of  the 
farm  products  of  this  year.”  lie  fixes  tire 
value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
country  in  1910  at  $8,926,000,000,  and 
adds  that  at  no  time  “in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory”  has  a  country  equalled  tiiis  record. 
This  amount  is  larger  than  that  of  1909 
by  $305,000,000.  Considerable  space  in 
the  report  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
high  prices  of  farm  products.  The  depart¬ 
ment  made  a  careful  investigation  of  retail 
prices  of  milk  in  78  large  cities  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what  fraction  of  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  really  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  farmer.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  discovered  that  throughout  the  United 
States  the  farmer  is  receiving  a  scant  50 
per  cent,  or  one-half,  of  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer  “The  other  half,”  says  the 
Secretary,  “goes  to  the  railway  companies 
for  carriage,  to  the  wholesale  milk  dealer 
if  there  is  one  in  the  chain  of  distribution, 
and  to  the  retailer  who  delivers  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  door.”  The  average  price  paid  for 
freight  amounted  to  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  consumer’s  price.  Tills,  according  to 
the  Secretary’s  figures,  leaves  43  per  cent 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  that 
goes  largely  into  the  pockets  of  the  re¬ 
tailer.  After  presenting  these  figures  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson  says  the  conclusion  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  consumer  has  no  well- 
grounded  complaint  against  the  farmer  on 
account  of  prices.  He  adds  :  “Why  do  not 
consumers  buy  directly  from  the  farmers? 
A  distribution  of  farm  products  in  this 
simple  way  is  already  begun  iu  England, 
where  co-operative  organizations  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  selling  by  direct  consignment  to 
co-operative  organizations  of  consumers  in 
cities.  Farmers’  co-operative  selling  or¬ 
ganizations  are  numerous  in  this  country, 
hut  co-operative  buying  associations  among 
the  people  of  cities  and  towns  are  few. 
Aside  from  buying  associations  maintained 
by  farmers  hardly  any  exist  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
consumer  has  much  to  do  to  work  out  nis 
own  salvation  with  regard  to  the  prices 
that  he  pays.  Potatoes  were  selling  last 
Spring  in  some  places  where  there  had 
been  overproduction  for  two  cents  and  in 
some  places  for  even  nine  cents  per  busiitl 
at  the  farm,  while  at  the  same  time  city 
consumers  in  the  East  were  paying  50  to 
75  cents  per  bushel,  although  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  combining  to 
buy  a  carload  or  more  of  potatoes  directly 
from  the  grower  and  for  delivery  directly 
to  themselves.”  According  to  the  report  Ihe 
corn  crop  of  this  year  amounts  to  3,121,- 
381,000  bushels,  which  exceeds  that  of  the 
record  year,  1906,  and  is  greater  than  the 
average  crop  of  the  preceding  five  years  by 
14  per  cent,  and  worth  about  $1,500,- 
000,000,  an  amount,  the  Secretary  says, 
“sufficient  to  cancel  the  interest-beariug 
debt  of  the  United  States,  buy  all  the  gold 
and  silver  mined  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth  in  1909  and  still  leave  the  farmers 
a  little  pocket  money.”  The  cotton  crop 
this  year  amounts  to  a  round  $900,000,000; 
hay  about  $720,000,000 ;  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  691,767,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$625,000,000;  oats,  1.096,396,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $380,000,000;  potatoes,  328,787,- 
000  bushels ;  tobacco,  967.150,000  pounds, 
valued  at  about  $97,000,000  Figures  rep¬ 
resenting  other  crops  are  given. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  MEETINGS. — Charleston,  W.  Va. : 
State  Dairy  Association,  January  23  ;  State 
Live  Stock  Association,  January  24 ;  Sheep 
Breeders’  and  Wool  Growers’  Association, 
January  24 ;  General  Agricultural  Rally, 
January  24,  evening ;  State  Horticultural 
Sociotv,  January  25-26 ;  State  Grange, 
January  26-27.  West  Virginia  Institutes: 
December  14-15,  Aurora.  Preston  County; 
January  3-4,  Cairo,  Ritchie  County.  West 
Virginia  Corn  Show :  Morgantown,  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  6,  7. 


ANOTHER  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  my  experience  with 
the  American  Express  Company.  November 
30  my  son  and  I  went  to  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
(which  is  seven  miles  from  Cly<h?),  on  the 
trolley,  made  some  purchases,  including  a 
small  steamer  trunk,  putting  all  of  the 
articles  in  the  trunk.  As  the  trolley  docs 
not  carry  trunks,  we  concluded  to  send  the 
trunk  by  express  to  Clyde,  which  we  did, 
and  went  back  on  the  trolley.  The  express 
on  the  trunk  was  45  cents.  The  fare  on 
the  steam  cars  is  14  cents.  If  we  had  gone 
on  the  steam  cars  and  had  the  trunk 
checked  we  would  have  been  17  cents  ahead, 
besides  saving  the  trolley  fare ;  in  short 
it  cost  17  cents  more  to  express  the  trunk 
than  to  carry  two  persons  and  have  the 
trunk  checked,  and  we  had  to  wait  until 
the  next  day  in  the  afternoon  before  it 
came.  I  am  in  favor  of  regulating  the  ex¬ 
press  companies,  also  in  favor  of  a  parcels 
Dost.  v-  B- 
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W<T>man  thp  WfhfT&f*  traffic  indefinitely,  put  a  hand  under  ing.  They  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  let 

_ a  tllC  11  VlllC  each  elbow,  picked  the  woman  up  bod-  the  line  down  through,  and  often  fine, 

ily,  carried  her  across,  and  deposited  big  fish  are  caught.  I  have  often  watched 
her  gently  upon  the  opposite  sidewalk,  a  group  of  black  dots  starting  out  from 
His  action  was  not  appreciated,  how-  the  opposite  shore,  change  to  people 
ever,  and  the  woman  at  once  began  to  skating  or  walking  across  to  visit 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  GREAT  MOMENT 
Now  the  ox  waited  in  the  stall, 


Now  the  stars  waited  in  the  skies, 

For  that  strange  thing  which  should  befall  scolcl  and  upbraid  him  in  unmeasured  friends  or  relatives. 


Before  the  moon  should  rise. 

The  winds  about  forgot  to  blow, 

The  spark  to  gather  in  the  dew ; 

The  cloud  above  forgot  to  flow 
Along  the  midnight’s  blue. 

The  singer's  song  in  sweetness  hung 
Trembling  to  stillness ;  and,  as  well, 
Breathless  that  instant  lovers  clung; 

The  mother’s  rapture  fell. 

The  shepherd  ceased  to  tell  his  flock, 

The  father  ceased  to  breathe  his  prayer. 
The  whole  world  felt  the  subtle  shock, 

The  portent  in  the  air. 


An  awful  hush  from  shore  to  shore. 

In  lands  remote,  on  seas  forlorn, 

And  no  heart  beat  that  time  before 
The  Prince  of  Peace  was  born. 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
* 

Here  is  the  way  the  French  chef  at  stead  of  below, 
a  large  hotel  prepares  dressing  for  roast 
turkey.  Chop  four  medium  sized  onions 
and  fry  in  the  fat  from  the  turkey.  Then 
soak  half  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs  in 
water,  add  a  little  sausage  meat  or 
trimmings  from  ham  or  bacon  chopped 


terms.  The  policeman  listened  for  a  One  year  the  ice  was  very  hard  and 
moment,  then,  suddenly  picking  the  wo-  black  and  of  unusual  thickness  and 
man  up  as  before,  he  marched  swiftly  strength.  One  day  in  February  we, 
across  the  street,  and  put  her  down  Farmer  F.,  the  half-past-two-year-old, 
again  on  the  other  side,  then  went  back  and  myself,  went  for  a  walk  on  the  ice 
to  his  post.  What  happened  further  we  down  the  river  for  a  half  a  mile  to  see 
do  not  know,  but  the  hobbled  lady  must  a  big  fish  that  was  frozen  in.  We  were 
have  felt  like  the  old  woman  in  Mother  dressed  in  furs,  even  “Boy”  looked  like 
Goose,  whose  pig  wouldn’t  get  over  a  little  Eskimo  in  his  funny  furry  suit 
the  stile.  These  present  hobble  skirts  I  had  rigged  for  him  from  an  old  fur 
of  the  tailor  type  are  not  always  banded  cape  and  boa,  so  that  he  could  play  out 
in,  but  more  often  cut  very  narrow,  ap-  doors  every  clay  even  in  the  severest 
parently  sloping  in  from  the  hips  down,  weather.  Part  of  the  way  father  drew 
the  general  outline  suggesting  a  very  little  son  on  a  sled,  but  the  fierce  north 
close  riding  habit.  There  is  a  tendency,  wind  was  too  bitterly  cold  for  that, 
in  the  new  foreign  fashions,  to  gather  Soon  he  was  crying,  and  no  wonder,  for 
in  the  skirt  just  above  the  knee,  in-  the  air  was  of  Arctic  coldness,  seeming 


(.HtJUJWOfT, 


«  m.f 

TONE 


to  come  straight  from  the  North  Pole, 
so  we  took  his  hands  and  hurried  him 
along,  managing  in  that  way  to  keep 
comfortably  warm.  The  broad  icy  thor¬ 
oughfare  seemed  alive  that  day.  There 
were  teams  in  sight  in  every  direction, 
and  an  iceboat  and  groups  of  skaters, 


Cleaning  a  Feather  Bed. 

If  Mrs.  C.  D.  will  try  this  way  of 
cleaning  her  feather  bed  she  will  find 
it  satisfactory.  But  she  must  wait  until 
Spring  to  do  it.  Spread  a  clean  sheet 
very  fine,  add  teaspoonful  of  sage  and  011  a  s^ed  roof  that  can  be  got  at  easily,  and  doWn  the  shore  we  saw  a  party  of 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  add  one  boiled  and  Pu^  the  tick  on  that  before  a  heavy  men  getting  out  ice  for  storage.  I  felt 

sweet  potato;  mix  all  together  and  stuff  rain.  Then  when  the  sun  shines  the  a  little  timid — one  could  see  through 
your  turkey  with  this  dressing.  tick  must  be  shaken  up  and  turned  oc-  ciear  jce  down,  down,  'down,  but 

*  '  casionally  until  thoroughly  dry.  It  will  after  we  bad  reached  the  little  bay  and 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sensible  then  be  clean  and  sweet.  mrs.  j.  n.  j  saw  j]OW  jong  jt  took  t0  cbop  a  bo]e 

round  collar  bags  of  soft  leather,  made  Having  seen  a  request  that  some  one  through  the  ice  with  an  ax,  1  knew  it 
for  men  s  use,  and  sold  by  most  men  s  tell  how  to  renovate  feather  beds,  I  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  break 
furnishing  stores.  They  are  now  being  will  send  my  way.  Prepare  a  large  through,  no  matter  what  I  did,  for  the 
made  in  a  variety  of  fabrics  for  wo-  tub  of  good  warm  soapsuds,  open  the  ice  was  more  than  two  feet  thick.  We 
men  s  use,  forming  a  pretty  and  useful  feather  tick  and  empty  the  feathers  couldn’t  wait  to  see  the  fish  taken  out, 
gift.  They  have  a  round  bottom,  stift-  into  the  tub.  The  tick  can  be  wetted  for  Boy  began  to  cry  again  as  soon  as 
ened  with  cardboard,  and  straight  sides  and  the  last  feathers  removed.  With  he  stopped  exercising.  So  we  hurried 
drawn  in  with  a  cord,  the  bottom  being  the  hands  push  the  feathers  under  the  back  home,  going  straight  to  the  shore 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Very  soapy  water  and  stir  around.  The  dirt  this  time,  having  a  wild  scramble  there 
pietty  ones  are  made  of  crash  with  wjn  sink  and  the  feathers  come  on  top.  to  get  up  the  icy,  rocky  path  and  then 
stenciled  decorations.  Such  a  bag  is  When  the-  feathers  are  clean  wring  hurrying  across  the  fields,  a  long  way 
convenient  for  the  bureau  drawer,  while  them  through  a  clothes  wringer.  When  home,  but  much  warmer.  The  differ- 
protecting  the  collars  from  dust. 

* 
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I  Fast  Brown  that  is  Fast 

Brown  calico  dress-goods 
are  perfectly  practical  for 
wash-dresses  if  you  use 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown  Prints 

—  fast  to  soap,  light  and 
perspiration.  Because  of 
their  superior  quality  of 
cloth  and  color,  and  their 
many  beautiful  designs, 
Simpson  -  Eddystone 
Prints  have  been  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  over  65  years. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer’s 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Electric  Lights  make  the  brightest,  safest, 
cleanest  and  most  reliable  lighting  system 
known  for  farms  and  country  homes.  The 
Dayton  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  are  low  in 
cost,  easy  to  install,  cost  almost  nothing  to 
operate.  Give  you  better  lights  than  most  city 
people  enjoy.  Write  today  for  complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing  outfits,  fixtures,  etc. 

DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 
231  St.  Clair  Street  Dayton,  Ohio 


Scrapple  is  now  in  season,  and  here 
is  a  Philadelphia  recipe  for  it.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  four  pounds  of  pork  from  the 
fore  quarter,  white  cornmeal,  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  sage  and  water.  Place  the  meat  in 


wet  they  will  stick  together  and  go  ence  in  temperature  was  wonderful, 

through  like  cloth,  but  it  is  a  good  Baby  boy  was  all  in  a  glow,  as  warm 

thing  to  have  some  one  turn  the  wring-  as  toast,  by  the  time  we  had  reached 

er  while  you  put  the  feathers  in.  They  the  farmhouse. 

must  be  rinsed  till  the  soap  is  all  out,  Soon  father  came  with  the  big  fish, 
stirring  and  wringing  them  in  the  same  We  thought  it  a  small  muscallongc.  It 
,  ......  way  as  in  the  first  water.  When  cleaned  was  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  It 

a  saucepan  an  cover  wit  l  joi  mg  pjace  j]iem  jn  an  empty  room  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  chilled  and 

water.  Cook  slowly  until  the  meat  will  - —  * - -  ---  > 

slip  from  the  bones.  Chop  the  meat 

fine  and  season  to  taste  with  salt  and  .  .  .  ,  TT  .  .  ,  „  -  ,  -  -  -  --  - 

ister  is  best.  Have  the  windows  open  filled  with  roe  and  the  flesh  looked  firm 

with  screens  of  cheesecloth  over  them  and  good.  What  did  we  do  with  it? 

and  every  day  beat  the  feathers  up  with 

meat.  Then  flavor  with  powdered  sage  “  h°raewl,JI>  s0,  "‘ej;  wiU,  fly  a»ar'  and  gone.  It  kept  perfectly  of  course,  for 

ac  ,io ctrrsri  o  be  1,1  a  few  days  they  can  be  re-  it  was  frozen  solid,  until  used.  All 

placed  in  the  tick,  which  has  been 
washed  separately,  but  they  must  be 


pepper.  Skim  the  fat  from  the  liquor 
and  add  sufficient  cornmeal  to  make  a 
mush.  Salt  to  taste  and  add  the  chopped 


as  desired.  Pour  into  a  square  bread 
pan  and  allow  it  to  stand  over  night. 
Cut  into  slices  and  fry  brown.  Very 
little  or  no  fat  will  be  needed  to  fry  it. 


has  been  mopped  clean.  An  upper  room  caught  in  the  fast-forming  ice  and 
,  ,  .  •  ,  .  frozen.  No  hook  was  found  in  it,  nor 

warmed  by  a  stovepipe  or  hot  air  reg-  any  injury  noticeable  anywhere.  It  was 

ister  is  best.  Have  the  windows  open 

of  cheesecloth  over  them  _  _  ...  _  ... 

Our  hens  had  a  big  slice  of  the  fish  and 
some  of  the  roe  every  day  until  it  was 


Winter  we  had  been  “fussing  over” 
those  hens,  trying  to  make  them  lay 


,  ,  e  with  but  indifferent  success,  and  not 

diy  before  they  are  put  hack.  Some,  until  they  had  the  fish  to  eat  did  they 

people  wash  the  beds  by  putting  the  lay  steadily  and  well.  Fresh  fish  are 

A  hatbox  which  is  not  quite  tall  wbcde  thing,  tick  and  all,  in  the  water,  fine  food  for  hens  and  will  always  in- 

enough  to  accommodate  an  upstanding  and  then  putting  them  outdoors  and  ifSotkeabie  in^th^cfeVun- 

feather  is  a  nuisance  we  often  encoun-  turning  them  frequently,  but  I  think  ]ess  the  fish  be  sta]e  and  unfit  for  food< 

ter  when  trying  to  find  a  place  of  stor-  my  way  better’  as  1  am  sure  the  dirt  It  is  the  dead  fish  that  hens  pick  up 

age  for  a  new  hat.  We  can  get  around  is  3,1  removed>  which  isn’t  possible  when  along  the  shore  in  the  hot  Summer  time 

the  difficulty  by  building  up  the  sides  the  feathers  are  in  the  thick  tick.  wlllch  glve  a  bad  taste  to  the  eggs'  F- 

of  the  box  with  cardboard  taken  from  MRS'  s'  R'  J°HNTS0N 

another  box,  sewing  it  firmly,  as  ordi¬ 


nary  flour  paste  will  not  stick  with  suf-  Winter  Sports  Along  the  St.Lawrence 

ficient  firmness.  Then,  if  you  have  1  he  ,ce  bndge  over  the  nver  13  often 
some  remnant  wallpaper  paste  this  a  broad  thoroughfare  of  smooth  “glare” 
neatly  over  the  box,  turning  it  over  the  *cc’  a  perfect  paradise  foi  skaters,  and 
edge  at  the  top,  and  underneath  at  the  ,l,lor(bn^  a  b'&  be*d  I°r  that  more  dan- 
bottom.  Cover  the  lid  too,  turning  in  gc,ous  sport,  ice  boating.  The  school 

the  edges  neatly,  and  you  will  have  a  chhdien  along  the  River  Road  skate 

very  firm  box  that  will  recall  the  gay  *°  and  from  school,  and  spend  their 

old-fashioned  ones  carried  by  our  an-  n°oning  there  also,  while  the  older 
cestors  on  their  stage-coach  journeys.  boys  wb'z  by  in  their  curious  sled-like 
Such  a  box  looks  neat  on  a  closet  shelf,  iceboats,  sailing  befoie  the  wind  often 
and  is  a  fitting  receptacle  for  the  best  at  a  tremendous  speed.  1  he  channel 
baj  here  is  two  and  a  half  miles  wide 

*  across  to  Long  Island,  which  is  20 

We  hear  all  sorts  of  tales  about  hob-  miles  long  and  looks  as  if  it  were  the 
ble  skirts,  but  here  is  a  true  one,  opposite  main  shore.  When  there  is 

vouched  for  by  an  eye-witness.  A  snow  on  the  ice,  the  two  regular  roads 
woman  attempted  to  cross  the  street  across,  in  sight  from  this  place,  are 

at  one  of  the  busiest  crossings  in  New  plainly  marked  with  branches  of  ever- 
York,  on  upper  Fifth  avenue,  where  green  stuck  in  the  ice  at  regular  in- 
there  is  an  incessan,  whirl  of  traffic,  tervals,  and  ordinarily  teams  crossing 

Her  skirt  was  so  tight  that  she  could  keep  to  these  roads  or  else  hug  the 

barely  move,  and  the  big  policeman,  shore.  Sometimes  one  can  see  a  little 
seeing  that  she  was  likely  to  hold  up  group  of  men  out  on  the  ice  field  fish- 
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Macbeth  “  Pearl 
Glass”  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  bring  the  right 
balance  of  draft  to 
the  llame,  and  let 
the  light  shine  with¬ 
out  hindrance. 

Common  chim¬ 
neys  give  a  dull 
light.  They  hinder 
the  light  because  the  proportions 
are  wrong  and  the  glass  is  misty. 

Get  my  Index  and  you  will  know  just  what 
lamp-chimney  to  get.  I  make  one  for  every 
style  and  size  of  burner.  Address, 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

Chicago:  Philadelphia: 

178  East  Lake  Street  42  South  Eighth  Stree) 

New  York;  19  West  30th  Street 


Pints  of  Dirt  in  Your  Parlor 

Awful,  but  true.  Prove  it  at  our  risk 
Send  (or  “EASY”  Vacuum  Clea¬ 
ner  on  Ten  Day’s  FREE  Trial. 
Sweep  any  used  room.  Then  use  the 
cleaner.  You  will  get  from  one  to 
lour  pints  of  dirt  out  oi  that  room. 
Write  today  lor  FREE  Trial 
>rder  Form. 

DODGE  *  ZUII.L  .  224  A 

Dillayc  Bldg. ,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
or  Easy  Washer  Co.,  Bruce 
and  Dundas  Sts,,  Toronto. 


EM  English  Breakfast  Tea 


Five  ounces  postpaid  for  10c.  Send  stumps. 
McKINNEY  &  CO..  288  State.  Binghamton.  N.Y. 

MAGAZINE  GUIDE. 

An  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  and  clubbing  list  at  the  lowest  rates.  Send 
postal  for  the  Guide  to 

A.  J.  SMITH,  Box  197,  HILTON,  N.Y. 


Farm  Lands 


are  always  productive,  and  with  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment  will  produce  abundantly.  Ideal  climate, 
good  markets,  new  list  of  special  opportunities 
now  ready.  Rich  lands  from  $10.00  per  acre  up. 
Large  catalogue  fully  describing  all  details— free  on 
request.  Address  to-day.  X)E1*T.  "I).” 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  IMMIGRATION  CO., 
COMMONWEALTH  BANK  BLDG., 
RICHMOND,  .  .  VIRGINIA. 


The  Farmer’s  Son’s 
Great  Opportunity 

Wliy  wait  for  the  old  farm  to  become  your  in¬ 
heritance?  Begin  now  to  preparo  for 
your  future  prosperity  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  great  opportunity 
awaits  you  \n  Manitoba,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  or  Alberta,  where  you  can  se¬ 
cure  a  Free  Homestead  or  buy  land 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Now’s  the  Time 

—not  a  year  from  now,  when  land 
will  bo  higher.  The  profits  securod 
from  tho  abundant  crops  of 
Wheat,  Oats  and  Barley,  a, 
well  as  cattle  raising,  are  causing  a  steady  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  Government  returns  show 
that  the  number  of  settlers  In  West¬ 
ern  Canada  from  the  IT.  S.  tvas  60 
per  cent  larger  In  1910  than  the 
previous  year. 

Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  outof  the  proceeds  of  one  crop. 

Free  Homesteads  of  1 60  acres  and 
pre-emptions  of  160  acres  at  $3.00 
an  acre.  Splendid  climate,  good 
schools,  excellent  railway  facilities, 
low  freight  rates:  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtained. 

For  pamphlet  “Last  Best  West.' '  particulars 
as  to  locations  and  low  settlers'  rate,  apply  to 
Sup' tlmmig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  Can.  Gov.  Agt. 
Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
Canadian  Government  Agent.  30  Syracuse 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(55) 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  small  pictures  include  6812,  semi- 
fittcd  coat  for  misses  and  small  women. 
This  model  may  be  developed  in  diag¬ 
onal  serge,  broadcloth  with  the  collar 
of  velvet,  sizes  14,  16,  18  years.  6811, 
fancy  waist,  with  low  or  high  neck, 
short,  elbow  or  long  sleeves.  Any  of 
the  pretty  colored  silks  may  be  used  for 


6840  Evening  Coat,  Small  32  or  34, 

Medium  36  or  38,  Large  40  or  42  bust, 
this  model,  sizes  34  to  40  bust.  6810, 
child’s  coat.  This  model  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  developed  in  serge,  bengaline  or 
broadcloth,  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years,  6682, 
semi-princesse  gown,  with  tunic.  Adap¬ 
table  to  foulard,  messaline  or  pongee, 
for  party  wear,  sizes  32-40.  6816,  five- 

gored  skirt.  A  pretty  model  for  street 
wear  developed  in  serge  broadcloth  or 
panama,  14,  16,  18  years.  Price  of  each 
pattern  is  10  cents. 

The  long  evening  coat  shown  is  sim¬ 
ple,  but  very  fashionable.  It  could  also 
be  used  to  make  a  handsome  wrap  for 
an  elderly  woman.  The  coat  consists 
of  fronts  and  back.  There  are  only 
the  under-arm  and  shoulder  seams.  The 
collar  is  joined  to  the  neck  edge  and 


the  cuffs  finish  the  sleeves.  The  fronts 
can  be  made  with  rounded  or  straight 
corners  as  liked.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
7 yards  27  inches  wide,  654  yards  44 
or  4  yards  52  inches  wide  when  mate¬ 
rial  has  figure  or  nap,  but  if  there  is 
neither  up  nor  down  554  yards  44  inches 
wide  will  suffice.  For  the  collar  and 
cuffs  will  be  needed  1  yard  of  material 
18  inches  wide  and  for  the  bands  §4 
yard  of  silk.  The  pattern  6840  is  cut  in 
three  sizes,  small,  34  or  36,  medium 
38  .or  40,  and  large  42  or  44  inches  bust 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 
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Brown  Things  That  Are  Good  to  Eat 

As  cold  weather  draws  on  apace  we 
are  looking  for  warming  foods,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  as  nearly  “eggless” 
as  palatable  cooking  will  permit.  We 
make  use  of  whipped  cream,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  as  fillings  and  frostings,  but  this 
is  not  an  economy,  simply  a  necessary 
substitute,  and  certainly  is  a  delicious 
luxury.  In  the  making  of  the  following 
recipes  a  dark  grade  of  molasses  is 
used.  It  will  require  more  if  a  lighter 
grade  is  used,  and  less  sugar,  and  the 
articles  will  not  be  of  so  rich  a  brown. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. — Two  and  one- 
half  cups  slightly  sour  milk,  one-half 
cup  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  salt,  one-fourth  cup  brown 
sugar,  154  cup  each  wheat  flour,  corn- 
meal  and  graham  flour.  Place  *  in  two 
quart  basin  and  steam  three  hours. 

Original  Brown  Bread. — T  wo  and 
one-half  cups  sour  milk,  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two 
tablespoons  sour  cream  (or  one  of  lard), 
one-half  cup  molasses,  one-fourth  cup 
brown  sugar,  graham  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  Put  in  oblong  tin  and 
set  in  warm  place  two  hours.  Bake,  m 
slow  oven  one  hour.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  making  and  the  baking,  and 
the  slowness  of  the  latter,  spell  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  recipe. 

Soft  Ginger  Cake.— One  heaping  cup 
brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  molasses,  two 
rounding  tablespoons  lard,  one  teaspoon 
each  ginger  and  cinnamon,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  level  teaspoons  soda. 
Put  all  the  above  in  basin  and  pour 
over  it  one  cup  boiling  water.  Mix  and 
add  254  cups  flour  and  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  Beat  one  egg  and  stir 
in  at  the  last,  beat  hard  for  one  min¬ 
ute.  Mixture  will  appear  too  thin,  but 
bake  in  a  brisk  oven  and  will  take  about 
10  minutes  to  make  and  20  to  bake. 
You  may  trust  this  to  the  girls.  The 
above  also  makes  a  fine  drop  cake,  if 
a  trifle  more  sugar,  lard  and  flour  are 
used. 

Chocolate  Loaf  Cake  (original).— One 
cup  brown  sugar,  two  tablespoons  grated 
chocolate,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half 
teaspoon  allspice,  one  rounding  table¬ 
spoon  each,  lard  and  butter.  Mix  well 
one-half  cup  each  sour  milk  and  coffee, 
two  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Beat  one  egg  very  light  and  add 
last.  If  you  have  sour  cream  use  nine 
tablespoons  and  three  of  coffee,  in  place 
of  lard,  butter  and  sour  milk.  May  be 
baked  in  layers  also. 

Caramel  Frosting. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  teasooon  scant  cornstarch, 
butter  size  of  hickory  nut.  Boil  seven 
minutes  and  stir  till  right  to  spread  on 
cake. 

Suet  Pudding.— One  cup  chopped  suet, 
one-half  cup  molasses,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  fruit,  2)4  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  If  you  have 
sour  milk  use  it,  with  one  large  teaspoon 
soda.  Steam  three  hours. 

Sauce  for  Suet  Pudding.— One  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  two-thirds  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  butter.  Season  with  nut¬ 
meg  and  two  tablespoons  good  vinegar. 
Stir  till  smooth  and  then  add  one  cup 
boiling  water  and  bring  to  boil. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — Three  table¬ 
spoons  grated  chocolate,  three  pints 
sweet  milk,  salt.  Bring  to  boil  and 
thicken  with  four  tablesppons  corn¬ 
starch.  When  cold,  serve  with  whipped 
cream,  or  sprinkle  thickly  with  sugar 
and  turn  on  rich  milk  or  cream.  Enough 
for  eight  dishes. 

Chocolate  Taffy.— This  is  eaten  from 
snow,  and  is  a  good  substitute  for 
maple.  Good  fudge,  if  partly  cooled 
and  stirred  till  it  thickens.  Three  cups 
granulated  sugar,  six  tablespoons  milk, 
five  tablespoons  hot  water,  two  table¬ 
spoons  grated  chocolate,  one  teaspoon 
cornstarch.  Boil  till  it  waxes  on  snow. 

Baked  Apples— Peel  good  tart  apples, 
Northern  Spys  are  best.  Cut  in  half 
and  scoop  out  core.  Place  core  side  up 
in  agate  plate.  Sprinkle  over  one  cup 
brown  sugar  and  two  teaspoons  butter. 
Turn  on  about  two  tablespoons  hot 
water.  Cover  with  an  inverted  plate 
and  let  come  to  boil  on  top  of  stove. 
Uncover  and  finish  cooking  in  brisk 
oven.  When  taken  from  oven  turn 
each  piece  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for 
a  few  minutes  on  top  of  stove.  It  is 
imperative  to  use  brown  sugar.  This 
is  delicious  with  roast  pork;  fit  to  set 
before  the  king  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League. 

Ribbon  Cake  and  Fruit  Cake. — Instead 
of  ribbon  cake  the  parts  may  be  baked 
in  loaf,  a  spoonful  of  each  alternated 
and  called  leopard  or  marble  cake.  Place 
white  of  one  egg  in  bowl  for  frosting. 
White  of  one  egg,  two-thirds  cup  white 
sugar,  butter  size  of  egg,  two-thirds  cup 
sweet  milk,  one  cup  flour,  scant  one  tea- 
sooon  baking  powder,  flavoring.  Bake 
in  two  jelly  tins.  Then  make  fruit  cake 
as  follows:  Yolks  two  eggs,  one  heap¬ 


ing  cup  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  each  cloves,  allspice,  cin¬ 
namon  and  nutmeg;  mix  thoroughly, 
then  add  one  cup  butter  and  lard,  one- 
half  cup  sour  milk,  and  one-half  cup 
molasses.  Mix  again,  then  stir  in  two 
cups  flour  and  one  cup  chopped  raisins. 
Put  enough  of  this  batter  in  one  jelly 
tin  for  the  ribbon  cake.  Bake  slowly 
and  when  done  place  between  two  white 
layers,  spreading  with  jelly.  The  rest 
of  fruit  batter  will  make  one  large  loaf. 
Make  boiled  frosting  of  the  remaining 
white  of  egg,  and  you  have  two  cakes 
fit  for  a  wedding.  lily  ely  little. 


Tomato  Fricassee. — Put  in  an  agate 
saucepan  one-half  can  of  tomatoes,  two 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  season  highly,  and  a  pinch  of 
baking  soda;  let  simmer  15  minutes; 
add  three  well-beaten  eggs  and  stir  until 
thickened ;  have  buttered  toast  on  a  plat¬ 
ter  and  pour  the  tomato  mixture  over  it ; 
serve  hot. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. — The  potatoes 
are  pared  and  quartered,  placed  in  a 
baking  pan,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  butter,  a  little  salt,  about 
half  an  inch  of  water  added.  They 
should  be  turned  once  or  twice,  and  as 
the  water  evaporates  more  should  be 
added  until  they  are  done.  They  need 
very  close  watching,  as  the  butter  and 
sugar  will  burn  quickly  after  the  water 
is  all  gone.  When  ready  for  the  table 
they  should  be  a  rich,  golden  brown 
with  a  thin  waxy  gravy  of  the  same 
color. 

Savory  Rice. — One  cup  rice,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  three  quarts  boiling  water, 
one  large  slice  onion,  two  teaspoons  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  tomato  pulp,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  pepper,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  three  tablespoons  grated  cheese. 
Cook  rice  in  the  boiling  salted  water 
until  grains  are  soft  but  not  broken.  Dry 
rice  in  oven.  Melt  butter,  brown  onion 
in  this,  remove  onion,  put  rice  in  the 
saucepan  with  the  browned  butter  and 
stir  with  a  fork  until  rice  is  light  brown. 
Have  hot  one  cup  tomato  pulp  which 
has  been  cooked  for  20  minutes,  rubbed 
smooth  and  seasoned  with  the  salt  and 
pepper;  stir  this  into  the  browned  rice. 
Sprinkle  with  the  cheese  and  turn  into 
hot  buttered  pudding  dish  and  brown  in 
oven.  The  cheese  may  be  omitted. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

When  You  Buy  a  Piano 

you  want  to  know  you  are 

getting  the  best  for  your  money 

When  you  buy  a 
“  Coknisii  ”  you 
get  full  piano 
value  —  nothing 
added  for  the 
protection  of  dealers. 

For  A  Year’s  Free  Trial 


<®niah 


Sent  To  You 


Cornish  Pianos,  for  real 
merit,  are  unexcelled 
by  any  other,  what-/ 
ever  the  price, 
or  name,  or 
reputation. 


Must  prove  their 
superior  value 
over  all  others  by 
home  tests  or  we 
pay  the  freight 
Doth  ways,  we 
will  place  a  piano 
In  your  home, 
freight  paid 
If  you  wish,  at 
rock-  h  o  1 1  o  m 
factory  price, 
upon  terms  of 
your  own 
choice,  giving 
you  1  year  to  test 
the  Instrument 
before  you  need 
decide  to  keep  It 
and  we  give  you 
a  11  o  11  d  o  f 
I  n  d  e  m  n  i  t  y 
which  holds  us  to 
this  offer  and  also 
Insures  Instru¬ 
ment  against 
defect  for  25  years. 


Three  Years’  Credit,  If  Needed, 

On  This  BA11Y  GUAM! 

Send  For 

The  New 

CORNISH 

BOOK 

The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  issued 
—It  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  you 
buy  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
book  Is  yours  for 

WrimforUnnw  Save  One-thlrd-Buy  On  The 

Write  for  It  now.  COKNISH  PLAN  -Easy  Terms 

ftomish  Washington,  New  Jersey 

yLtvi  lllvl/  %! V*  Established  Over  HO  Yoara 


TH  E'BEST XI  GHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brilliant  500  candlo  power  light. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


The  Right  Way  to 
Buy  Soda  Crackers 

— and  the  simplest  way.  Ash  for 
them  by  name — and  the  goodness 
will  tahe  care  of  itself.  Buy 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Then,  no  more  broken,  soggy,  stale  or 
exposed  soda  crackers.  Uneeda  Biscuit  come 
in  individual  packages  that  hold  just  enough 
lor  each  soda  cracker  occasion.  Fresh  when 
you  buy  them.  Whole  when  you  open  the 
package.  Crisp  as  you  eat  them. 

A  number  of  live  cent  packages  of 
Uneeda  Biscuit  is  a  wiser  purchase  than  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  soda  crackers  in  wooden 
box  or  paper  bag.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


neo 
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December  24, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FROSTING  HORSES’  BITS. 

The  season  has  come  when  the  farmer 
and  the  city  teamster  have  begun  frost¬ 
ing  the  bits  on  their  horses’  bridles. 
This  plan  is  well  known  to  every  hand¬ 
ler  of  horses,  but  few  who  do  it  realize 
the  importance  of  so  doing.  If  you  were 
to  ask  a  farmer  why  he  does  it  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  so  the  bit  will  not  in¬ 
stantly  freeze  in  their  mouth.  This  is 
the  truth.  The  same  condition  takes 
place  in  the  horse’s  mouth  as  when  you 
take  hold  of  an  iron  pump  or  pick  up 
an  iron  bar  in  zero  weather  with  wet 
gloves  on.  You  notice  that  they  will  in¬ 
stantly  stick,  sometimes  leaving  fine  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  glove  sticking  to  the  frosty 
article.  May  I  humbly  protest  against 
not  frosting  the  horse’s  bit  in  cold 
weather?  It  is  a  humane  act  that  every 
foreman  should  see  that  his  servants 
observe.  m.  e.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — Dip  the  bits  in  water  or 
breathe  on  them  until  the  frost  is  out 
before  they  go  into  the  poor  brute’s 
mouth. 

A  METAL  FEED  HOPPER. 

I  have  not  used  the  dry  mash  except 
for  growing  chicks.  For  three  or  four 
years  the  care  of  my  chickens  has  been 
given  to  the  children,  and  I  have  not 
tried  the  dry  mash  j’et  in  my  sectional 
coops.  I  discarded  the  dry  mash  in  my 
fixed  poultry  houses  because  I  got  over¬ 
run  with  rats,  which  would  gnaw 
through  the  wooden  lids  of  the  hoppers. 
But  I  intend  soon  to  make  round  hop¬ 
pers,  like  this  sketch,  Fig.  512,  of  gal¬ 


vanized  iron.  A  is  conical  cap;  B, 
cylindrical  body  with  four  legs ;  C,  coni¬ 
cal  bottom  with  one-inch  space  at  E ; 
D,  tray  with  overhanging  edge  to  keep 
mash  from  being  scratched  out.  The 
hopper  is  to  hold  50  pounds  of  mash. 
With  the  care  of  the  children  my  poul¬ 
try  have  done  much  better  than  ever 
before  since  I  adopted  the  sectional 
poultry  yards  (see  page  1106),  and  I 
have  done  the  moving  them  just  as  I 
passed  to  my  work  in  the  fields. 

New  Jersey.  r.  thomas. 


■  A  “FIVE”  GOLD-BRICK  COW. 

On  page  1104  W.  F.  K.  tells  of  a 
slick  cow  swindle,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
us  in  this-  locality,  for  recently  that 
same  “transferred  railway  section  man” 
has  sold  his  cow  in  transit  no  less  than 
five  times  within  10  days,  and  within 
a  radius  of  15  miles  at  that,  and  has 
escaped  detection  and  arrest.  He  came 
to  this  town  and  introduced  himself 
as  “construction  superintendent”  for  an 
“important  improvement”  of  the  rail¬ 
road  at  this  point,  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  rented  a  house,  bought  supplies  on 
credit,  and  brought  his  family(?)  sup¬ 
posed  ;  and  all  decamped  three  nights 
later,  taking  the  groceries  with  them. 
A  few  weeks  later  on  this  “transferred 
section  man”  began  to  appear,  leading 
a  fine  soon-to-freshen  Holstein  cow, 
telling  the  New  York  story,  and  would 
sell  her  cheap,  which  he  always  did,  and 
disappear,  and  a  day  or  two  later  re¬ 
peat  this,  until  in  10  days  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  five  cows.  Fie  would  get  them 
from  a  back  pasture  in  the  night  and 
they  would  not  be  missed  for  three  or 
four  days,  which  gave  him  time  to  es¬ 
cape.  He  had  a  good  eye,  as  he  always 
took  a  fine,  soon-to-freshen  Holstein 
cow,  which  would  be  a  tempting  object, 
at  a  much  reduced  price,  often  as  low 
as  $35  for  a  $100  cow,  and  stranger  as 


he  was,  he  would  quickly  find  a  buyer. 
His  last  customer  obligingly  took  him 
several  miles  to  a  train,  that  he  might 
quickly  reach  his  “construction  force 
just  this  side  of  Youngstown.”  It  was 
always  the  same  story  of  parting  with 
his  family  cow,  as  narrated  by  F.  W.  K. 
All  the  cows  were  quickly  recovered  by 
their  owners.  One  man  who  purchased 
was  very  poor,  but  the  cow  was  so 
fine  he  borrowed  the  money  to  get  her, 
the  “construction  boss”  making  a  liberal 
concession  in  price  because  of  it.  This 
is  quite  a  new  feature  in  promoting  the 
dairy  interests  of  a  locality,  but  his 
good  judgment  in  selection  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fashionable  breeding  ought  to 
win  him  meritorious  notice  by  the  U.  S. 
Holstein  Association ;  and  besides  it 
shows  how  nearly  allied  are  the  railroad 
and  dairy  interests.  j.  g. 

Ohio. 


Why  Not  Use  Purebred  Stock  ? 

Tho  principle  reason  given  by  farmers 
for  not  buying  purebred  bulls  is  the  ex¬ 
pense.  A  few  -weeks  ago  I  offered  a  farmer 
(who  was  inquiring  for  a  purebred  bull 
calf)  a  bull  calf  practically  purebred,  but 
not  registered  for  $15,  but  he  replied  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  so  much  for  a  bull 
calf.  The  sire  of  this  calf  had  good  official 
backing ;  he  was  a  registered  ITolstein  and 
was  sold  when  six  weeks  old  for  $125,  and 
has  sired  some  of  the  best  stock  we  ever 
owned.  The  dam  was  a  good  winner  in 
strong  competition,  and  yet  this  farmer 
thought  he  could  not  afford  to  invest  $15 
in  such  an  animal,  and  I  have  had  several 
other  would-be  customers  talk  equally  as 
senselessly.  e.  stevens. 

New  York. 

The  only  reason  that  farmers  do  not  go 
more  heavily  in  registered  stock  is  because 
they  cost  so  much.  Most  of  the  farmers 
cannot  afford  it.  That  is  only  reason  I 
know  of.  It  costs  a  large  sum  to  get  a 
good  sire  and  dam.  I  have  a  registered 
Guernsey  bull  at  the  head  of  my  herd,  but 
one  cannot  keep  them  only  a  few  years 
before  they  have  to  change  as  they  get 
so  large  and  usually  ugly.  A  short  time 
ago  I  wrote  to  a  man  for  three  registered 
ewe  sheep  and  they  asked  me  $100  for 
them.  The  only  way  I  can  answer  it  is 
that  breeders  hold  the  purebred  stock  so 
high  that  most  farmers  simply  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  the  price. 

CHAS.  D.  BURGESS. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Weak  Colt. 

I  have  a  mare  colt  a  year  old  last  Mav 
that  was  all  right  when  I  brought  her  iij 
from  pasture,  but  in  a  few  days  she  be¬ 
came  stiff  in  her  hind  parts,  so  it  bothers 
her  to  get  up.  sometimes  tries  several  times 
before  she  gets  up.  She  seems  to  be  get¬ 
ting  worse,  so  now  sometimes  she  sits  -p 
like  a  dog  before  she  gets  up.  She  seems 
to  be  all  right  after  she  gets  up  :  that  is, 
she  eats  well  at  all  times  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  pain,  but  she  moves 
around  slowly  and  very  carefully  and  it 
seems  to  be  hard  for  her  to  put  her  hind 
feet  forward.  If  she  is  walking  up  hill 
she  only  takes  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  and 
then  rests  a  minute  and  then  a- few  more 
steps,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  find  any  sore* 
place  on  her  anywhere,  no  place  where  by 
pressing  or  pinching  I  am  able  to  make 
her  flinch.  The  colt  and  her  mate  had 
lost  in  flesh  quite  a  little  the  last  month 
before  I  brought  them  in,  and  I  began  at 
once  to  feed  them  oats;  the  first  mess 
I  gave  them  about  one  and  a  half  quarts 
each  and  increased  it  each  mess  till  the 
fourth  or  fifth  mess  I  gave  them  two 
quarts.  T  fed  grain  both  morning  and 
night.  What  do  you  advise?  Would  you 
advise  my  having  a  doctor  for  her?  ‘  It 
would  cost  me  at  least  $10,  and  perhaps 
$15  or  more  to  get  a  competent  veterinary 
here,  as  it  is  15  to  18  miles  to  where 
one  lives.  m.  l. 

New  York. 

As  well  as  we  can  tell  without  aa  ex¬ 
amination  this  colt  has  osteo-porosis  (big 
head  I,  or  “rickets.”  Most  likely  it  is  the 
former  disease,  and  that  is  incurable,  while 
rickets  in  colts  is  about  as  Dad.  Some¬ 
what  similar  symptoms  are  seen  where  a 
colt  has  hurt  the  psoas  muscles  of  its 
loins  or  has  become  much  weakened  by 
the  ravages  of  blood  worms.  As  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  a  vet  come  to  see  the 
colt  why  not  take  the  colt  to  him  ?  1 1 
would  not  be  a  great  task  to  load  the 
colt  into  a  crate  on  wagon  and  take  the 
trip  mentioned.  The  colt  might  well  bo 
left  with  the  doctor  for  a  time  that  he 
might  study  the  matter  and  adopt  suitable 
remedial  treatment.  Meanwhile  feed  well 
on  oats  and  bran  and  make  colt  live  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  possible.  a.  s.  a. 


Oxford  Sheep. — There  has  never  been  to 
my  knowledge  such  a  great  demand  for 
Oxford  sheep  as  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  note  how  few  flocks  there 
are  in  this  State.  j.  s.  k. 


pni  I  |C  P||  DO -From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  I  Ul  O  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.jJJrove  City.  Pa. 


POP  Q  A  I  F-14  ANGORA  GOATS -3  bucks,  11 
*  ‘-’■‘IL-.L,  ewes — for  $75.  All  in  good  con¬ 

dition.  WAVERLEY  FARMS,  Haymarket.  Va. 


Mtllr  PpnHlTfPP^  f°r  New  York  City  market 
lTllln  riUUUUClo  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS,  JEN- 
NETS  and  SADDLE  HORSES, 

We  are  the  Largest  Breeders  in  America  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks.  Hampshire  and  Tamworth  hogs.  Stock 
of  all  ages  for  sale.  J.  F.  COOK  8  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


MARK 


U.  S.PAT.OfT. 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
Protein  31*33% 

Fat  12% 

Carbohydrates  30-40% 
Fibre  12-14-% 


AJAX  FLAKES 

THIS  valuable  distillers’  grain 
contains  about  31%  protein, 
13%  fat.  It  is  twice  as  strong  as 
bran.  You  cannot  make  milk 
economically  if  you  use  bran. 
One  pound  of  AJAX  FLAKES 
does  the  work  of  two  pounds  of 
bran,  and  saves  $14.00  per  ton. 

AJAX  FLAKES 

holds  hundreds  of  official  records  and 
many  world’s  records.  It  is  used  and 
recommended  by  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  prominent  breeders.  You  should 
lay  in  your  supply  now. 

Send  for  Feeders'  Ifand  Book  with 
tables  and  feeding  instructions. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Seneca  &  Main  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 

The  Blooming-  L 
dale  Held  of  f 

10 

LSI 

Ell 

US 

are  hied  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  ami  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ONTARIO  VAN  FRIESLAND  DE  KOL 

BULL  CALF,  three  months  old;  sire,  America 
DeKol  Burke;  dam,  Woodcrest  Van  Friesland, 
over  21  pounds.  Price,  $75  crated  f.  o.  b. 
Charlotte.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVE II II A LK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Lunt,  Owner  John  J.  Eden,  Manager 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEI N-FRI  ESI  AN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
F.L.  HOUGHTON,  SECY.  BOX  I  OS,  BRATTLEBORO.VT. 


Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves 

0.00  TO  $23.00 

C'HEAPER  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere, 
^  quality  considered.  Write  for  photographs 
and  particulars .  We  also  offer  special  bargains 
in  cows  bred  to  our  great  King  Segis  Beets 
Korndyke.  Address, 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Rivenburgh  Bros.,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


kfnyo°w  th Tt  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852 

A.  J.  O.  0.,  is  one  of  tho  best  "butter  bred”  bulls 
in  the  world,  investigate.  Then  order  one  of  his 
young  sons  before  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  over  three 
months  old  on  hand  at  present.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


READY 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT:  15  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  3 
■i  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  4  Bulls 


2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old,  Lincoln  Bucks  1  to  3  yrs.  old.  Lincoln, 
Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Down  Lambs  both  sexes.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make 
your  own  selections.  Edward  Walter,  We«t  Chester,  Pa, 


Breed  Up-Not  Down' 


—Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  U.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for  ; 
sale,  1  cow,  8  heifers,  6  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE— Showed  at  five  fairs  this  fall 
and  drew  $540  in  cash.  All  ages  for  sale. 
JOHN  CHAMBERLIN  &  SON,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 


PERC 


ERONS 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARKS 

FOR  SALK  AT  THEIR  REAL  WORTH 

JAY  GELDER,  R1VERLAND  FARM,  -:-  KANONA,  N.  Y. 


PfT  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

UU  at  farmers’  prices.  A  TV.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O., 
in  Penna.  RR.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


ERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

Imported  and  home-bred.  The  best  lot  ever 
shown  in  this  country.  Quality,  price,  guarantee  right. 
For  30  years  an  Importer  and  breeder  of  prize  winners. 

E  LWOOD  S  .  AKIN 
170  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


:  :  :  SWIKTE  :  : 


KALORAMA  FARM 


is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


Brookside  Berkshires. 

Have  a  few  extra  nice  yearling  Sows,  and  spring 
and  fall  Pigs  of  both  sex;  also  one  Sow  three  years 
old,  sired  by  "Premier  Longfellow,"  which  1  offer 
cheap.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions.  . 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred  for  spring  farrow.  August  and 
September  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten. 

.  .  .  Catalogue,  on  application  . ..  . 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg;,  Pa. 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-m 

ea«  li  o!  the  Just  three  volumes  of  Aiuericnii  Berkshire  Kecoiu 
we  sold  and  registered  more  Berkshire*  than  any  other  breeder 
in  tlu*  United  Mates.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  »  ust<>m- 
ei'8.  I  his  speaks  lor  itself.  II. C,  &  11.11.  Hurpcmiing,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBAHK  BERKSHIRES.  ?”, S,"[3 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg^P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  largo  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry. Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa 

DUROCS~ 


GROWTHY  PIGS,  S8.00;  Pair,  S15.00. 

SEItENO  WEEKS,  De  Gruff,  O. 


A  BERKSHIRE  OR  DUROC  PIG  given  for  a 
-lY  few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa, 


OHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
J  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


nnpnpc  THK  4HG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

UUnUUv  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


Ibs-91Toirfhs 

Jersey  Reds  fatten  easily  8  quickly. 

bmall-boned,  long-bodied,  vigorous 
&  prolific.  Meat  unsurpassed.  Have 
some  choice  offerings  now.  Write 
and  prices.  Arthur  J. 
^^B^IooreiRtowmN^J. 


:  :  SHEEP  :  ; 


Beilwood  Farm  Shropshire  Rams, 

Ram  Lambs  and  a  few  breeding  Ewes  at  farmers’ 
prices.  L.L.  MACKINTOSH,  Mgr.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


yearling  ewes ;  40 
ng  rams.  Price  and 
LEET,  LOLL  N.Y. 


T1INIQ  SHEPP-Get  a  start  now  with  this  very 
■  wni»  wiifcfcr  hardy  and  money-making  breed. 

"  Prices  reasonable, forboi  lisexes. 

J.  N.  MAC  PHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


SKROPSKIREStTu 

breeding  right.  FRED  VAN  V 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR’S  SALE 

AT  THE 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  0. 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  10  and  11, 1911 

This  Sale  will  consist  of 

250— Belgian,  Percheron  and  German  Coach 
stallion*  and  Mares— 250 
50  head  arrived  at  the  farm  last  March  ;  100  head  im¬ 
ported  in  August,  1910,  and  100  head  arrived  Dec.  12, 
1010.  These  mares  have  all  been  bred,  those  here  to 
my  best  stallions  and  the  last  lot  to  the  choice  stallions 
of  Belgium  and  France,  the  majority  sure  in  foal.  The 
last  lot  are  principally  mares,  of  the  most  fashionable 
colors  and  quality  unexcelled.  A  large  majority  match 
perfectly;  ages  2  to  4  years;  all  purchased  by  myself, 
individually,  when  abroad  last  August.  Every  one  that 
expects  to  purchase  a  stallion  or  pair  of  mares  in  the 
near  future  should  not  fail  to  grasp  this  opportunity 
to  secure  them  at  prices  that  will  prove  money  makers 
to  the  purchaser.  Other  business  interests  compel  me 
to  reduce  my  stock  and  tills  two  days  sale  will  furnish 
a  rare  chance  to  secure  the  best  stallions  and  mares  of 
the  world.  Also  40  head  of  tine  mules  will  be  offered 
for  sale.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Sale 
begins  at  10  o’clock  sharp  each  day.  Barn  comfortably 
heated  and  fitted  with  fine  lunch  stand. 

COL.  G.  W,  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 


181 0. 
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the  words  of  the  prophet :  “Instead  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  the  children.” 

Much  has  been  said  about  beef  feeding 
in  the  East.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  will  never  be  of  any  importance. 
Both  East  and  West  a  pound  of  feed  will 
bring  more  money  in  dairy  products  than 
in  beef.  A  pound  of  butter  fat  can  be 
produced  as  cheaply  as  a  pound  of  beef, 
the  one  worth  at  least  25  cents,  the  other 
less  than  half  as  much.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  increasing  number  in  the  West  who 
are  abandoning  beef  making  and  going  into 
dairying.  In  the  majority  of  cases  if  the 
beef  feeder  breaks  even  on  his  steers  ho  is 
satisfied,  and  gets  his  profits  from  the 
hogs  which  follow  the  cattle.  To  grow 
steers  there  must  be  corn  as  well  as  pas¬ 
ture.  Most  of  the  eastern  farms  where 
pasture  land  is  plenty  and  dairying  is  not 
practical,  are  not  adapted  to  corn,  hence 
steer  feeding  is  out  of  the  question.  Sheep 
can  be  raised  on  such  land  without  corn. 
The  increasing  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
beef  is  making  an  increased  call  for  mut¬ 
ton,  particularly  lambs.  It  is  significant 
to  note  the  decline  in  the  wholesale 
price  of  meat  in  the  last  GO  days ;  beef 
has  declined  three  cents  a  pound,  pork — 
abnormally  high — five  cents,  mutton  •  only 
one  cent. 

The  feature  of  the  morning  was  an  ex¬ 
hibit  and  judging  of  wool.  There  were 
four  classes:  First,  fine  wool;  second, 
medium;  third,  coarse;  fourth,  combing, 
with  a  special  for  the  two  fleeces  put  up 
in  the  most  attractive  form.  There  was 
a  first  and  second  prize  of  $5  and  $3  in 
each  class.  The  judge  was  Mr.  Frank  Coe, 
of  Torrington,  Conn.,  a  wool  manufacturer. 
Over  an  hour  was  most  profitably  spent  in 
placing  the  awards,  'and  explaining  why,  as 
well  as  a  full  discussion  of  the  wool  sub¬ 
ject.  I  was  interested  to  learn  that  all 
wools  over  one-half  inch  long  are  combing 
wools,  and  the  fourth  class  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  Unwashed  wools  will  scour  away 
from  50  to  TO  per  cent.  Most  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  between  line  and  coarse 
is  based  on  the  amount  of  scoured  wool 
left.  I  had  always  supposed  that  while 


chaff  or  such  light  dirt  was  objectionable 
as  showing  lack  of  care,  it  was  not  a 
serious  objection,  as  it  did  not  materially 
add  to  the  weight.  Mr.  Coe  said  that  it 
was  more  difficult  to  remove  and  liable  to 
work  into  the  fibre  so  as  seriously  to  dam¬ 
age  it.  In  the  medium  class,  a  superior 
fleece  in  other  ways,  was  awarded  second 
prize  on  account  of  a  small  amount  of 
clover  chaff.  I  never  like  to  hear  or  say 
anything  that  will  decrease  faith  in  human 
nature,  yet  when  we  are  hearing  so  much  of 
the  dishonest  commission  man,  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  they  who  live  in 
glass  houses  should  be  careful  how  they 
handle  stones.  Mr.  Coe  cited  a  case  of  a 
shipment  of  109  fleeces  of  wool  from  New 
Mexico  which  eventually  came  to  his  mill, 
102  had  a  stone  in  the  centre.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  the  seller  lost  his 
wool,  though  he  escaped  other  justly  de¬ 
served  punishment.  To  make  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  form  of  fleece,  a  wool  box  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  fine  hemp  twine  to  tie  it.  The 
ordinary  wool  twine  does  no  harm,  but  it 
is  a  makeweight.  Binder  twine  should 
never  bo  used. 

The  writer  spoke  in  the  morning  on 
“Feeding  Winter  Lambs,”  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  on  “Care  of  the  Breeding  Flock.” 
Both  were  followed  by  full  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  statement  that  the  open-wool 
English  breeds  of  sheep  would  not  thrive 
without  more  degree  of  the  care  and  en¬ 
vironment  with  which  they  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  and  therefore  on  the  hilly  pas¬ 
tures  and  where  the  sheep  arc  not  sheltered 
from  the  Fall  storms,  the  large-bodied 
Delaine  Merinos  would  pay  better,  when 
subjected  to  such  conditions,  met  with  a 
hearty  response  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  the  older  men  who,  like  the  writer, 
kept  the  smaller  Merinos  in  their  youth. 
Their  carcasses  will  not  bring  quite  so 
much,  but  the  increased  amount  of  wool 
will  nearly  or  quite  balance  this;  and 
being  better  rustlers,  with  their  close 
fleece,  they  can  withstand  wet  weather 
much  better. 

Much  interest  was  manifest  in  the  report 
of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Phelps,  one  of  the  direc¬ 


tors,  on  the  fence  question.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  much  of  the  damage  from  dogs 
would  be  done  away  with  by  well-con¬ 
structed  four-foot  woven  wire  fence  with 
posts  not  over  a  rod  apart,  and  wire  very 
close  to  the  ground,  using  heavy  wire, 
less  likely  to  be  pushed  up  or  down  ;  often 
a  barbed  wire  on  top.  He  lamented  the 
fact  that  the  galvanizing  was  so  poor,  but 
thought  that  there  had  been  improvement  in 
this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  since  The  It.  N.-Y.'s  stirring  up.  The 
chief  trouble  seems  to  be  that  steel  being 
cheaper  than  iron,  the  former  is  used, 
which  is  much  more  likely  to  rust.  if 
farmers  were  willing  to  pay  the  extra  price 
he  thought  the  makers  would  be  willing  to 
use  iron.  With  the  old  stone  walls,  he  had 
found  it  wise  to  ignore  the  old  fence,  and 
build  the  wire  fence  on  one  side,  even  at 
the  loss  of  some  land.  This  to  me  seems 
the  practical  solution  of  the  dog  question. 
We  must  cease  playing  at  sheep  keeping, 
going  into  them  when  they  are  high  and 
abandoning  them  at  times  of  depression. 
Having  determined  that  sheep  are  the  pro¬ 
per  stock  for  certain  farms,  let  us  stick  to 
them  and  fence  accordingly. 

I  was  interested  to  find  the  Association 
had  prepared  and  distributed  among  its 
members  a  little  pamphlet  containing  a 
compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relat¬ 
ing  to  dogs ;  also  they  are  backing  a  suit 
in  the  courts  of  a  man  who  shot  a  coupie 
of  hounds  which  were  chasing  his  sheep, 
the  other  side  being  defended  by  the  kennel 
clubs.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Had  the 
sheep  men  of  New  York  shown  as  much 
zeal  in  demanding,  as  the  dog  men  did  in 
opposing  the  proposed  dog  law  before  the 
Legislature  last  Winter,  it  would  have  been 
enacted  into  law.  In  the  evening  Hou. 
Frank  Garrett,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  made 
an  address  on  “Sheep  on  New  Englaud 
Farms.”  Unfortunately  the  writer  was 
obliged  to  leave,  so  failed  to  hear  it.  It 
seems  to  me  this  meeting  indicates  a  hope¬ 
ful  interest  and  outlook  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  sheep  industry. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President,  Allen  B.  Cook,  Farmington  ;  vice- 
president,  C.  L.  Gold,  West  Cornwall; 
secretary-treasurer,  B.  C.  Patterson,  Tor¬ 
rington.  with  a  board  of  eight  directors, 
representing  each  a  county. 

EDWAItD  VAN  ALSTYXE. 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  RENTING  PIGS. 

On  Twin  Tree  Farm  pigs  are  growing 
in  numbers  faster  than  accommodations 
can  be  provided,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
put  into  execution  an  idea  which  we  had 
never  heard  of  before.  We  placed  pigs 
with  farmers  who  promise  to  return  one 
from  each  trio  obtained  after  it  has  been 
made  to  weigh  175  pounds.  Thus  they 
get  good  hogs  without  cash  outlay  -and 
at  a  very  low  expense  to  themselves, 
since  all  farms  have  waste,  otherwise 
lost,  that  would  profitably  mature  sev¬ 
eral  hogs.  As  there  are  many  farmers 
who  would  not  advance  $4  per  pig  (the 
prevailing  price  in  this  neighborhood) 
we  have  so  far,  and  hope  to  still,  readily 
disposed  of  our  pigs  in  this  way  until  we 
can  accommodate  them  here.  Under 
this  plan  it  costs  us  (exclusive  of  bad 
accounts)  two  pigs  or  $8  to  every  150  to 
155  pounds  added  to  the  pig  that  is  to  be 
returned;  this  is  a  cost  of  cents  per 
pound,  more  than  it  will  cost  when  hogs 
are  rotated  on  pasture,  as  the  fields  are 
rotated.  Ju^t  how  much  the  cost  will 
be  increased  by  bad  accounts  we  cannot 
say,  as  the  idea  has  not  been  in  practice 
long  enough  for  returns. 

The  form  of  agreement  is  as  follows: 

Received  from  you  this  day  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  three  (3)  pigs,  which  I  will  fatten 
with  the  understanding  that  I  am  to  return 

by . one  of  the  pigs  grown 

to  approximately  175  pounds  live  weight, 
and  keep  the  other  two. 

For  each  pound  in  excess  of  said  175 
pounds,  you  will  pay  me  the  market  price 
current  .when  returned,  and  for  each  pound 
short,  I  will  likewise  pay  you  ;  loss  of  pigs 
by  death  or  any  other  cause  notwithstand¬ 
ing. 

That  it  pleases  farmers  who  are  now 
fattening  pigs,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  last  Saturday  we  had  two  farmers 
come  back  for  more  pigs,  each  taking 

Six.  TWIN  TREE  FARM. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  see  how  this  will 
work  out.  Supposing  the  price  to  be 
nine  cents  live  weight.  The  farmer  who 
returns  175  pounds  of  pork  really  pays 
the  breeder  $15.75  and  has,  if  the  pigs 
average  well,  $31.50  worth  of  pork  for 
his  own.  This  pork  has  cost  him  the 
value  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  three 
pigs.  At  the  price  mentioned  it  would 
have  cost  $12  in  cash  to  buy  the  pigs  out¬ 
right.  As  all  farmers  know,  the  waste 
of  the  average  farm  will  furnish  about 
half  the  food  needed  for  fattening  such 
pigs.  It  looks  like  a  good  scheme  for 
both  parties.  The  pigs  in  this  case  are 
well-bred  Berkshires. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  SHEEP  BREEDERS’ 
MEETING. 

Until  this  year  the  Connecticut  Sheep 
Breeders’  have  held  their  meeting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  that  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Being  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  vital  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
State  that  sheep  should  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place,  and  fully  awake  to  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  their  meeting  distinct  from 
any  other.  Consequently  on  December  2 
they  gathered  at  Hartford,  holding  sessions 
in  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  meeting  was  not  large,  so  far  as  num¬ 
bers  were  concerned,  but  for  intense  in¬ 
terest,  focused  in  one  direction,  I  have 
seldom  attended  a  better.  Most  of  those 
present  were  men  past  middle  life,  who 
have  stuck  to  sheep  through  both  evil  and 
good  report,  and  who  realize  that  much 
land  now  bringing  in  little  may  be  made 
profitable  with  sheep,  both  because  of  the 
income  derived  as  well  as  the  increased 
fertility.  Further,  that  in  many  instances 
sheep  would  better  take  the  place  of  cows 
on  farms  far  from  market,  and  where 
labor  is  scarce;  also  that  every  year  there 
are  thousands  of  dollars  sent  out  of  the 
State  for  mutton  and  lambs  to  supply  the 
increasing  wants  of  her  people,  as  well  as 
tin1  Summer  residents,  most  or  all  of  which 
could  to  advantage  be  produced  at  home. 
It  was  pleasing,  too,  to  see  a  sprinkling 
of  young  men  who  are  awake  to  the  above, 
and  enthusiastic  sheep  men.  I  was  glad  to 
meet  Mr.  C.  L.  Gold,  of  West  Cornwall,  the 
son  of  T.  S.  Gold,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
advanced  agriculture  in  the  days  when 
science  in  farming  was  unknown,  and  too 
often  despised.  This  generation  does  not 
appreciate  what  we  owe  to  that  little  com¬ 
pany  of  the  advanced  guard.  We  echoed 
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The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — During  the  past 
few  months  I  have  been  feeding 
my  dairy  a  ration  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  Gluten  Feed  and 
Distillers  Grain.  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  left  out  the  Distillers 
Grain  and  began  using  Schu¬ 
macher  Feed  in  its  place  and  feed¬ 
ing  just  the  same  amount.  In  two 
days  my  dairy  has  gained  thirty 
pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

At  present  I  am  getting  as 
much  as  425  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  from  fourteen  cows.  Thirteen 
of  these  cows  have  been  milked 
since  last  March  and  April. 
Themostimportant  point  to  be  considered 
in  this  test  is  the  fact  that,  whileSchumach- 
er’s  cost  me  56.00  perton  less  than  the  Disti'.iei  s 
Grain,  my  cows  actually  gained  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  by  feeding  it,  and  at  a  time  when,  as  every 
dairyman  knows,  it  is  the  tendency  for  cows  that 
have  been  milked  continuously  as  long  as  these 
have,  to  shrink. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  E.  Murray,  Freedom,  N.  Y. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — Schumacher  Feed 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  we  feed  our  herd  for  the  past 
two  years.  We  feed  one-half  Schu¬ 
macher  and  one-half  Gluten  Feed. 

This  summer  our  feed  dealer  was  out 
of  Schumacher  and  we  bought  one  ton  of 
bran  to  take  its  place.  After  feeding  this  a 
few  days  we  saw  our  cows  were  shrinking.  A 
car  of  Schumacher  arrived  after  we  had  fed 
1,600  pounds  of  bran.  We  changed  directly  to 
Schumacher  and  in  three  days  our  cows  gained  a 
ten-gallon  can  of  milk.  During  one  week  of  last 
June  we  milked  1,600  pounds  of  milk  a  day  from 
forty  cows,  which  you  will  note  is  an  average  of 
forty  pounds  to  the  cow.  This  was  done  on  a  ration 
of  Schumacher  Feed  and  Gluten.  The  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  Schumacher  Feed  is  that  it  keeps 
our  cows  in  good  flesh  while  they  are  producing  milk. 
Every  cow  we  have  sold  during  the  past  year  has  gone 
directly  to  the  slaughter  house  and  she  has  been  sold 
after  producing  a  large  flow  of  milk  all  the  season.  We 
consider  it  a  hard  proposition  to  make  milk  the  year 
around  as  we  do,  without  Schumacher  Feed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Haskell,  &  Son,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


Did  You  Dead  Our  “Message  to  Dairymen ” 

in  our  previous  advertisement  in  this  paper?  It  is  a  money  saver  of  unusual  value.  We  told  the  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  of  thi3  county  how  they  could  save  $5  to  $3  a  ton  on  their  feed  by  following  a  simple 
feeding  plan  we  have  recently  discovered.  The  letters  above  tell  their  own  story. 

Here  is  the  Plan—  Will  You  Try  it  Now? 

You,  no  doubt,  are  feeding  hi^h  protein  concentrates  such  as  gluten,  cotton  seed  meal,  malt  sprouts, 
oil  meal.  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  and  other  similar  high  protein  feeds,  etc.  If  you  will  combine 
SCHUMACHER  FEED  with  any  of  these  in  half  to  two-thirds  the  ration,  you  will  not  only  save  $5.00 
to  $8.00  per  ton  on  your  feed,  but  get  far  better  results  in  both  milk  and  “condition”  of  your  cows 

You  know  the  prices  for  milk  were  never  higher,  making  it  especially  desirable  to  get  the  fullest  returns 
from  your  cows  right  now.  Again,  the  present  favorable  prices  of  coarse  grains  making  it  possible  to  sell 


Schumacher  Feed 

at  or  below  the  price  of  bran  is  another  good  reason  why  you  should  try  this  new  feeding  plan  which  saves 
you  money  on  feed  cost.  But  there  are  stiil  many  other  advantages.  Schumacher  Feed  which  is 
composed  of  a  variety  of  grain  by-products  such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  blended 
scientifically,  ground  and  kiln-dried,  furnishes  just  the  nutrients  your  cows  require  to  give 
them  strength  and  vitality  with  which  to  stand  long  milking  periods.  It  is  also  a  tissue 
builder  as  well  as  a  milk  maker  and  will  put  your  cows  in  healthy,  sleek  condition, 
ready  for  the  butcher  when  dry.  It  is  without  doubt  the  finest  feed  on  the  market 
today.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Schumacher.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Chicago ,  Um  S.  Am 


Schumacher  Feed  is  Especially  Good  for  Hogsm  Try  its 
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December  24, 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘  protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  luei  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
— a  “wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 

Feeding  a  Family  Cow. 

What  do  you  know  about  dried  beet  pulp 
as  a  feeding  ration  for  a  family  cow  for 
producing  a  good  flow  of  milk  and  making 
butter V  Cornmeal  is  $1.50  per  100  pounds; 
oil  meal,  $2.50;  buckwheat  middlings,  $1.50  ; 
wheat  bran,  $1.50,  and  ground  oats,  $1.00. 
What  amount  of  each  would  make  a  good 
ration,  and  how  much  to  feed  per  day? 
How  fed,  in  slop  or  dry?  For  roughage  I 
have  corn  fodder,  Timothy  hay  and  sheaf 
oats  cut  rather  green  and"  not"  very  coarse 
in  straw. 

Cooperstown,  Pa.  p.  a. 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  an  excellent  feed 
for  milch  cows,  especially  when  silage 
is  not  available.  From  three  to  10 
pounds  per  day  can  be  fed  to  each  cow 
with  good  results  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  It  should  always  be  wetted  be¬ 
fore  feeding,  using  as  much  water  as  is 
necessary  thoroughly  to  saturate  it. 
Your  roughage  is  not  the  best  for  the 
production  of  milk  and  butter,  there¬ 
fore  unless  it  is  of  extra  good  quality 
it  will  not  produce  satisfactory  results. 
Timothy  hay,  especially  when  cut  late, 
makes  good  horse  hay,  but  it  is  too 
hard  and  dry  and  contains  too  much 
carbonaceous  matter  in  proportion  to  its 
nitrogenous  elements  to  produce  milk  in 
paying  qualities.  Corn  fodder  is  fairly 
good  feed  during  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter,  but  it  must  be  cut  or  shredded 
before  cows  will  eat  it  without  too  much 
waste.  When  cold  weather  comes  and 
the  fodder  gets  dry  and  hard  it  becomes 
unsatisfactory  in  a  milk-producing  ra¬ 
tion.  Sheaf  oats,  too,  make  better  horse 
feed  than  cow  feed,  but  of  course  they 
can  be  used  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better. 

I  would  advise  feeding  all  the  hay, 
corn  fodder  and  sheaf  oats  your  cow 
will  eat,  feeding  according  to  her  appe¬ 
tite,  preference  and  the  available  sup¬ 
ply.  If  your  cow  is  a  good  milker,  of 
medium  size,  it  would  probably  pay  you 
to  feed  her  about  five  pounds  of  dried 
beet  pulp  wet  and  mixed  with  about 
eight  pounds  of  buckwheat  middlings 
and  wheat  bran,  equal  parts  by  weight 
mixed  dry  before  mixing  with  the  beet 
pulp.  These  amounts  are  only  given 
as  an  illustration  of  an  average  ration, 
and  not  as  a  rule  to  go  by,  as  some  cows 
require  more  and  others  less.  If  your 
cow  refuses  to  eat  the  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  or  if  the  butter  is  too  salvy,  I 
would  reduce  the  quantity  of  middlings 
and  add  a  little  cotton-seed  meal.  Any 
change  in  feed  that  you  may  make  must 
be  made  very  gradually,  and  its  effect 
noted  carefully  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  c.  s.  G. 

Balancing  Home-Grown  Food. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
milch  cows  from  the  following : 

Ear  corn  (chopped),  oats  (chopped),  corn 
fodder  (chopped  i .  clover  hay,  all  grown  on 
farm;  wheat  bran,  about  $20  per  tou ; 
black  molasses,  about  11  cents  to  12  cents 
per  gallon.  At  the  same  time  state  whether 
you  would  suggest  anything  more  to  in¬ 
clude  with  the  above. 

Spring  City,  Pa.  e.  s. 

It  is  impossible  to  compound  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  from  the  feeding  stuffs 
mentioned  that  would  be  practical  for 
feeding,  as  they  do  not  contain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proportion  of  protein.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  for  you  to  add 
a  small  amount  of  some  concentrated 
protein  feed  like  gluten,  oil  meal  or 
cotton  seed.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
add  a  pound  of  old  process  linseed  meal ; 
as  you  do  not  mention  any  succulent 
feed  the  oil  meal  will  partly  make  up 
this  deficiency.  You  should  also  add  a 
pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  you 
would  then  have  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration,  as  follows : 

— Digestible — 
Carbo- 


Dry 

Pro- 

hydrates 

Feeding  stuff.  Matter. 

tein  and  Fat. 

Clover  hay 

(12  lbs.)  .  .10.2 

.816 

4.752 

Corn  fodder 

(8  lbs.)  .  .  4.65 

.20 

2.084 

Corn  and 

cob  meal 

(2  lbs.)  . 

.  1.7 

.088 

1  QO 

Oats  (ground:  1  lb.)..  .80 

.002 

.568 

Wheat  bran 

(4  lbs.)..  3.52 

.488 

1.812 

Molasses  (2 

115s. ) .  1.58 

■  1S2 

1.19 

Cotton-seed 

meal  (1 

lb.)  _ 

. 02 

.372 

.444 

Linseed  meal  (1  lb.-...  .91 

.203 

.485 

24.37 

2.531 

13.565 

Nutritive 

ratio  1  :5.36 

Your  corn  fodder  should  be  cut  in 
short  lengths]  or  shredded  and  steamed 
by  pouring  hot  water  over  it  and  letting 
it  stand  covered  with  an  old  blanket  for 
several  hours  before  feeding  to  make  it 
more  palatable.  It  would  also  improve 
it  to  salt  it  a  little.  The  roughage 
should  be  fed  three  times  a  day  as  best 
suits  your  convenience,  and  the  grain 


divided  into  two  feeds  for  night  and 
morning.  Before  mixing  the  molasses 
with  grain  it  should  be  dissolved  in 
three  times  its  bulk  of  water.  It  then 
mixes  readily  with  dry  or  wet  grain. 
Of  course  the  quantity  to  feed  each  cow 
must  be  regulated  by  the  feeder.  This 
ration  is  intended  for  an  average-sized 
cow  in  full  flow  of  milk.  c.  s.  G. 

Corn  as  a  Foundation. 

Could  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
from  the  following  feeds?  Corn  on  the- 
ear  and  oats  I  have ;  corn  is  worth  50 
cents  per  bushel,  and  oats  are  40  cents. 
The  following  I  can  buy  :  Gluten,  $30  per 
ton ;  old  process  oil  meal,  $40 ;  shorts. 
$25.50  ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $34  ;  bran,  $24.75. 
and  hominy,  $26.  Corn  I  have  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  would  like  to  feed  as  much  as 
would  he  profitable.  i.  z.  m. 

New  Holland.  Pa. 

I  would  advise  grinding  your  corn  and 
oats  together,  equal  parts,  cob  and  all, 
or  if  you  have  more  corn  than  oats  you 
could  use  two  parts  corn  and  one  part 
oats.  Then  make  a  mixture  as  follows ; 
400  pounds  ground  corn  and  oats,  200 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  100  pounds 
linseed  oil  meal  and  300  pounds  wheat 
bran.  Feed  of  this  mixture  as  much 
as  is  required  by  each  cow.  You  dc»  not 
state  what  roughage  you  are  using,  so  I 
cannot  make  the  ration  scientifically  bal¬ 
anced,  but  the  above  mixture  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  results  when  properly  fed. 
If  you  have  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  of 
good  quality  you  should  only  feed  half 
the  quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
if  you  feed  silage  you  do  not  require  any 
linseed  meal.  c.  s.  G. 


Damage  from  Vicious  Animals.— In 
England  an  interesting  farm  case  has 
gone  up  to  the  highest  courts.  A  farm 
laborer  walked  across  a  farmer’s  field 
along  a  path  which  was  habitually  used 
by  the  public  as  a  short  cut.  While  in 
this  field  and  on  this  path  the  man  was 
attacked  and  bitten  by  a  vicious  horse, 
owned  by  the  farmer  and  known  by 
him  to  be  vicious.  The  laborer  sued 
for  damages  and  won  $500  in  the  lower 
court.  This  was  appealed  and  the  appeal 
granted  by.  two  higher  courts,  which 
held  that  the  laborer  was  a  trespasser, 
and  therefore  in  the  field  at  his  own 
risk.  Final  appeal  was  made  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  House  of  Lords  and  the  original 
verdict  upheld.  The  highest  court  held 
that  since  the  path  across  this  field  had 
been  habitually  used  by  the  public,  the 
owner  gave  tacit  permission  to  the  labor¬ 
er  to  use  the  path.  As  the  owner  knew 
the  horse  was  dangerous,  and  put  up 
no  notice  to  that  effect,  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  damage  done  on  a  public  way. 
The  moral  of  this  is,  do  not  let  your 
fields  become  habitually  used  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  or  you  will  become  responsible  for 
damage  from  your  stock  the  same  as  if 
they  were  on  the  public  road. 


Take  a  Winter  Trip  to 

California 

The  Land  of  Sunshine 


Go  via 


Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Electric  Block  Signals 
Excellent  Dining  Cars 

For  literature  and  information  call  on  or  address 

J.  B.  DeFriest,  G.  E.  A.,  287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


‘S  av  eTheHorse’-Spavi  n  Cure. 


BE&-TRADC  MARA 


Turf,  Farm  and  Home  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  sweet  corn  received  by  Maine 
farmers:  Ernest  Crosby  received  $113  for 
the  corn  on  a  single  acre.  He  earned  bis 
success  and  certainly  got  it,  for  he  culti¬ 
vated  this  acre  17  times.  A  Mercer  patron 
of  the  factory  only  had  a  half  acre,  but  his 
check  read  $67.37.  How's  that  for  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation? 


Shiloh,  O.,  March  1,  1910  •— I  cared  a  ringbono  with  ono 
oottlo  of  Savc-the-Horsc."  •  C.  D.  Hasjmon,  R.  D  3 
Jackson,  Mich..  March  17,  1910  •— Please  send  C.  O.  D.  another 
bottle  Savc-thc-Horso."  1  wish  to  have  a  bottlo  on  hand.  It  is 

$tho  greatest  medicino  I  ever  used.  A.  D.  Godfrey,  Routo  8. 
r  (1(1  a  hottlc,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract. 
1^  •  UU  Send  for  copy,  booklet  &  letters  from  business  men  & 
ifl  trainers  on  every  kind  of  caso.  Permanently  cures  Spavln9 
w  Thoroughpin,  Ringbone  (except  low),  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Hock, W  indpuff.  Shoe  Roil,  Injured  Tendons  &  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Iforso  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Dxp.paid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Avo.,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

MFWTflM’C  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
*■  ■  ™  I  UN  w  and  Indigestion  Cure.  .. 

The  first  or  second  $1  can  cures  heaves.  The  third 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or 
money  refunded.  $1  percan 
at  dealers,  or  express  pre¬ 
paid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 

20  years  sale.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 

(Trocars,  Hopples,  Impregnators) 
for  Horses,  Cuttle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
Etc.  Received  only  award  World's 
Fairs  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Write  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  HAUSMANN  & 
DUNN  CO..  392  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN^ 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


S3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writo  for  descriptivo  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsbura,  ft 


-JAW  V 


XT  X  C  It 


Highest  Grade— Sanitary 

Not  a  particle  of  wood  about  them, 
'uiek  to  open  —  Quick  to  close  — 
;uick  to  please — Quick  shipments. 
Ask  for  1910  Catalogue. 

BOWEN  &  QUICK,  Mir,.  Auburn,  N.Y. 


HI  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

Tlio  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Hox  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


'  positively  cured  in  less 
than  3  weeks  with  one  ap¬ 
plication  of— 

ADAMS 

Rapid  LUMP-JAW  Cure 

Easy  method,  little  expense,  no  pain 
or  scars.  Written  guarantee  with  each  bottle. 

REMOV-ALL— “Beats ’Km  All”  for  Sprains, 
Curb,  Bog  Spavin,  all  lameness.  Sold  on 
money-back  guaranty. 

Free— Treatise  on  curing  animal  diseases. 
<  ■  Write  for  copy  today. 

H.  C.  ADAMS  MFC.  CO. 

\  Dept.  50,  Algona,  Iowa 


A  $100  HORSE 

|  may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  I 
|  curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri-  | 
flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  , 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
which  has  tho  confidence  of  horse  owners.  $  1 .  a 
|  bottlo.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNT  A  IN 
HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
Creamery  Packape  Mfu.  Co.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SILOS 


,a.  .  *  « 


PI 


- 


or  in  the  Bern  Westing  it 

Whether  your  korses  work  or  not,  their  feed  costs  you  big  money.  When  a  horse  is  laid  up  you 
not  only  lose  the  cost  ol  feed,  but  also  the  profit  that  the  horse  would  have  paid  if  able  to  work  in  the  field. 

Since  there  is  no  way  t° spavin,  curb,  splint,,  ringbone,  sprains  and  lameness,  your  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  cure.  And  for  over  40  years,  thousands 
of  horsemen  have  depended  on  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  It’s  the  old,  reliable,  safe  remedy  that  has 
saved  millions  of  dollars’ worth  of  horse  flesh,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worry,  time  and  trouble  it  has  saved 
horse  owners.  You  should  get  and  keep  a  bottle  of— 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 


IV** 


for  emergencies.  You  never  can  tell  when  you’ll  need  it,  and  when 
the  time  does  come,  you’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  had  the  foresight  to 
prepare.  Here  are  samples  of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
from  grateful  horse  owners  every  year.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sandlin,  New 
Hope,  Ala.,  writes: — “I  am  a  great  believer  in  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  A  few  applications  have  just  taken  an  unnatural  growth  off 
my  horse’s  back,  thereby  increasing  his  value  $25.00  at  least.” 
Mr.  J.  B.  McCullors,  Haleysville,  Ala.,  writes.— “Last  July  I  bought 
a  mule  for  $65.00.  He  had  a  bad  Spavin  and  was  unable  to  work 
but  after  using  three  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure,  I  cured  it  and 
he  was  sold  in  March  for  $180.00.  I  advise  all  horse  owners  to  use 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.”  And  Mr.  Win.  Booth,  of  Grovette,  Ark., 
writes:— “I  have  cured  both  Blood  and  Bone  Spavins,  taking  the 
bunch  all  off  and  leaving  the  horse  as  sound  as  he  ever  was.  The 


horse  does  not  need  entire  rest  while  using  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure..  Light  work  and  careful  handling  are  better  than 
standing  in  the  barn.  If  the  horse  was  in  the  pasture  not  many 
people  would  take  proper  care  of  him.  I  use  the  Spavin  Cure 
a  week  at  least,  sometimes  three,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  trouble.  There  is  enough  in  one  bottle  to  cure  three  large 
Spavins  if  used  according  to  directions.  It  is  excellent  for 
bruises,  both  for  man  and  beast.  Your  Spavin  Cure  will  cure 
Thoropin  in  a  hurry.  With  over  twenty  years’  experience  with 
this  remedy  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true.  If  one  doubts  my 
iny  word  he  may  bring  me  a  horse  with  a  Blood  Spavin  on  one 
leg.  Bone  Spavin  on  the  other  and  Thoropin  on  both  and  I  can 
make  him  a  sound  horse  in  six  months.  What  I  have  done  I  can  • 
do  again  and  what  I  have  done  others  can  do.” 


EgSl  o%die  Spavi“  Cure  “ 

I, Or.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.S.A. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  and  TRADE 

Prices  current  at  Hew  York  during  weekending 
December  16.  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


GRAINS. 

The  prices  given  are  for  large  sales  of  No.  2 
quality  in  the  cities  named: 

— ' WHEAT.- 


.17 

.13 

.12 

.50 

.47 

.35 

.26 


Retail 
.34®  .30 
30  .32 

24®  .28 

.30®  .33 
.25®  .28 
.24®  .26 


.17®  .20 
.14®  .16 
.10@  .14 

.60®  .58 
.46  .55 

.30®  .40 


.15®  .17 
,09@  .13 


BUTTER 
Wholesale 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb...  .31  @  .32 

Good  to  Choice . 26  @ 

Lower  Grades . 23  @ 

Storage . 25  ® 

State  Dairy,  best . 28  ® 

Common  to  Good . 23  @ 

Factory . 22  @ 

Packing  Stock . 20  @ 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  @ 

Common  to  Good . 12  @ 

Skims . 05  @ 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  .45  @ 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 43  ® 

Common  to  Good . 25  ® 

Storage., . 19  @ 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu .  2.35  ®  2.40  qt 

Medium....  . 2.20  @  2.25 

Pea . 2.25  @  2.30  qt 

Yellow  Eye . 2.15  @  2.20 

Red  Kidney . 2.75  ®  2.80 

WbiteKidney . 3.16  ®  3.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 22  @  .23 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  .20 

Pacific  Coast . 14  @  .17 

Geiman  Crop,  1910 . 41  @  .44 

CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.YT. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  @  .24 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .15 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .12  ®  14 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .11 

Sun  Dried . 04  ©  .06J^ 

Raspberries . 25  ®  .27 

Cherries . 12  ©  .16 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  bbl.  2.00  @4.00 

Spy .  3.00  @4.00 

King .  2.00  @  6.00 

Greening . 2.00  @  5.00 

Jonathan .  3.00  @  5.50 

York  Imperial .  3.00  IS  4.75 

Baldwin .  2.00  ffl  4.75 

Western,  box .  1.25  @  2.25 

Cranberries,  bbl . 8.00  @11.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.50  <a  3.50 

Strawberries,  Cal.,  pt..  .45  @ 

HONEY 

White  Clover,  lb . 12  @  .16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 09  @  .10 

Extracted,  lb . 07  @  .09 

VEG  ETABLES 

Potatoes. 

N.  Y.  State.  180  lbs..  1.25  ©  150 
Long  Island.  180  lbs..  1.50  @  2.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00  @  7.00 

Maine .  1.40  'S  1.62 

Sweet,  Jersey,  bbl. . .  1.00  @  2.00 

Southern,  bbl . 35  @  .76 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt...  .06  @  .12 

Beets,  Southern,  bbl..  3.50  <8> 

Carrots,  bbl .  1-00  @  1.50 

Southern,  bbl . 2.75  @  3.25 

Cabbage,  ton .  15.00  @18.00 

Southern,  bbl . 2.75  @  3.25 

Celery,  doz . 25  @  .60 

Chicory,  bbl .  2.25  @  3.00 

Escarol.  bbl . 2.50  @  3.50 

Endive,  French,  lb . 15  @ 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 2.00  @  7.50 

Kale,  bbl . 90  @  1.00 

Kohlrabi,  South’n.  bbl.  4.00  @  5.00 

Lettuce,  !4-bbi.  bkt _  1.25  @  4  00  each  .03®  6.0 

Peppers.  Southern,  bu.  4.50  @  6.00 
Onions,  OrangeCo.,  bag  1.50  @  2.25 
Conn.  White,  bbl...  2.50  @  4.00 

White  pickle,  bu . 75  @1.25 

Peas.  Fla.,  bu . 2.00  @  6.00 

Romaine,  South’n,  bbl.  3.50  @  6  00 

String  Beans,  bu . 2.00  @  5.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  3.00  @  3.50 

Squasn,  bbl . 76  @  1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .75  @  1.15 

White,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  best,  doz..  1.00  @  1.25 

Mustirooms.  lb . 20  @  .35 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  1.50  @  2.75 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15  @  .27 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 13  @  .14 

Fowls . 14  @  .15 

Roosters . 08  @  .10 

Ducks . 15  @  .16 

Geese . 13  @  .14 

Turkeys . 14  @  .18 


2.00@3.00 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


.25®  .28 
.18®  .23 
.19@  .22 
•15@  .18 


15@  .22 
.18®  .23 


Steei-s. 

Best. 

Poor. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Hors 

.  6.00 

11.00 

6.50 

4.00 

0.75 

8.00 

,.  6.50 

11.00 

0.75 

'  4.00 

6.00 

7.90 

.  6.25 

9.00 

4.26 

6.25 

7.85 

.  6.00 

3.05 

5.90 

7  60 

.  7.00 

9.00 

7.00 

4.25 

6.30 

7.50 

.  9.00 

8.25 

4.00 

3.50 

6.25 

7.55 

Hard 

Win- 

Bar- 

Spring. 

ter. 

Corn.  Oats.  Rye. 

ley. 

New  York . $1.16 

1.02 

.54 

.38  .80 

.90 

Boston . 

.  . 

.64 

.40 

.. 

Philadelphia.. 

.94 

.50 

.38 

.. 

Baltimore . 

.95 

.51 

.  .  .  . 

.  . 

Buffalo .  1.13 

.97 

.50 

.36 

.88 

Chicago .  1.06 

.93 

.50 

.33  £1 

.82 

Minneapolis..  1.01 

.  , 

.42 

.30  .76 

.80 

Duluth .  1 .01 

.  . 

.  . 

.32  .74 

.73 

Kansas  City.. 

.97 

.46 

... 

.. 

Winnipeg .  .90 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

•• 

TOBACCO. 

Conn.  Broad  Leaf  Filler.... 

.10 

W  rappers . 

.60 

N.  Y'.  State  Fillers _ 

.06 

Peun.  Broad  Leaf  B . 15  —  .17 

Virginia  Dark  Leaf . 10  —  .20 

Western  Burley  Lugs . 10  —  .13 

STAPLES  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES. 


The  figures 

given  are  the  wholesale  prices  cur- 

rent  in  the  markets 

named 

.  for  medium 

to  good 

quality. 

Pota- 

Tur- 

Butter, 

Eggs, 

toes, 

keys, 

Apples, 

lb. 

doz. 

bu. 

lb. 

bbl. 

Boston . 

.  29-31 

44—46 

35-40 

24-27 

3.00-5.00 

Philadelphia 

.  30-32 

37-40 

50-60 

23-24 

3.00-4.50 

Baltimore. . .. 

35-37 

80-50 

22-24 

2.25-6.00 

Buffalo . 

.  30-31 

32-34 

35-50 

20-22 

2.50-4.60 

Cincinnati ... 

.  30-8 i 

32-34 

40-50 

17-18 

3.00-4.50 

Indianapolis. 

.  31-32 

32-33 

50-55 

17-18 

3.75-5.00 

Chicago . 

.  26-28 

31-33 

40-45 

15-17 

2.50-5.50 

St.  Louis  .... 

.  28-30 

28-30 

45-50 

18-20 

4.00-4.50 

New  Orleans. 

.  30-32 

32-34 

60-65 

17-19 

4.00-5.60 

Turkeys.  Fey . 22  @ 

Common  to  Good . 16  @ 

Chickens,  roasting . 17  @ 

Common  to  Good . 13  @ 

Fancy  broilers,  lb...  .23  @  .25 

Fowls .  12  @  .17 

Ducks,  Spring . 10  @  .18 

Geese,  spring . 15  @  .18 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00  @  4.25 

Guineas,  spring,  pair..  .65  @  1.10 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  good  to  prime.  .12  @  .15 

Common . 08  @  .10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  8.00  @11.00 

Pork,  light . 10«@  .11 

Medium  to  heavy  . ..  .U9  @  .10 

Roasting  Pigs,  lb . 14  @  .17 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  11.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  @  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  @  20.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  @  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 13.00  @  18.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  @  10.00 

Straw,  Rye . 10.00  @  11.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ©  9.00 

MILL  FEED. 

Spring  Bran,  ton .  25.50 

Standard  Middlings .  26.25 

Red  Dog .  28.35 

LIVE  STOCK 

Prices  given  are  for  top  market  grades  per  100 
pounds  in  the  markets  named. 

-Calves- 

Stecrs.  I 

New  York 
Ruffalo  . . 

Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 

Chicago . 7.00 

Kansas  City 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Silver  Is  worth  54. S8  cents  per  ounce, 
according  to  a  sale  of  100,000  ounces  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  use  at 
the  Denver,  Col.  Mint. 

Virginia  Tobacco. — On  December  18, 
300,000  pounds  of  sun-cured  Virginia  to¬ 
bacco  was  sold  on  the  exchange  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  price  ranged  from  .$5  to  $20 
per  100  pounds. 

According  to  the  law  pure  ground  corn 
and  oats  is  rated  a  “mixed  feed,”  and  can¬ 
not  be  shipped  out  of  New  York  State 
unless  the  seller  has  a  license  to  sell  mixed 
feed,  and  the  bag  is  branded  with  the 
analysis. 

Dressed  Poultry. — rrices  for  Christmas 
trade  promise  to  be  lower  than  at  Thanks¬ 
giving.  There  have  been  some  sales  of 
choice  turkeys  at  25  cents  wholesale,  but 
at  this  writing  24  cents  is  the  top  and 
rather  slow  at  that. 

In  the  Fur  Business. — The  United 
States  is  to  sell  the  skins  from  14,000  seals 
the  Government  has  taken  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  off  Alaska.  These  sealskins  will  be 
sold  at  auction  in  London,  the  world’s 
great  fur  market,  and  are  expected  to  bring 
towards  half  a  million  dollars. 

Large  Cattle  Shipments. — Three  steam¬ 
ers  sailing  from  Boston  for  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester  and  London,  November  19,  took 
2,000  head  of  fat  cattle  for  the  British 
Christmas  trade.  Seventy-five  men  were 
shipped  to  feed,  water  and  clean  the  sta¬ 
bles  of  these  animals.  The  job  of  stable 
man  ofl  a  cattle  steamer  is  not  a  sedentary 
one,  especially  in  heavy  weather,  when  the 
cattle  are  plunging  about  crazy  with  fright, 
yet  a  good  many  men  take  this  method  of 
“working  their  passage”  over. 

Potatoes  in  New  York  continue  low, 
few  sales  above  $2  per  barrel  being  noted 
for  high  quality.  Ordinary  stock  runs 
down  to  $1.30.  Conditions  with  Southern 
sweets  are  very  bad,  a  good  many  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  receivers  as  not 
worth  the  30  cents  per  barrel  freight.  Part 
of  this  trouble  is  caused  by  over  supply 
and  part  by  poor  quality  and  rot.  When 
refused  by  the  receiver  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  sells  them,  or  if  much  rot  is  found, 
they  may  be  dumped  from  the  cars — a  total 
loss.  This  wholesale  throwing  away  of 
food,  while  there  are,  within  three  miles, 
thousands  of  people  who  would  be  glad  to 
have  it,  and  some  of  them  able  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  it,  shows  a  decidedly  dis¬ 
jointed  state  of  affairs.  To  those  un¬ 
familiar  with  conditions  governing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  in  New  Y'ork  it  seems 
incredible  that  potatoes,  cabbage,  fruit  or 
anything  fit  to  eat  should  be  thrown  away. 
The  location  of  the  city,  with  its  produce 
business  concentrated  in  sections  where  the 
land  is  immensely  valuable,  puts  a  high 
price  on  all  produce  handling.  Rents  of 
stores  and  stables ;  wages  of  truckmen  and 
salcsmou  ;  blacksmith  and  repair  bills ;  the 
crowded  condition  of  streets,  docks  and 
freight  yards  from  which  goods  are  trucked, 
make  the  work  expensive.  These  are,  per¬ 
haps,  excusable  reasons.  But  there  is  one 
reason,  perhaps  greater  than  any  other,  and 
inexcusable.  It  is  easily  understood  by  one 
who  has  seen  it  work  out,  but  rather 
hard  to  define  in  words.  Perhaps  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  disinclination  to  be  accommo¬ 
dating  or  do  anything  that  you  are  not 
paid  for  iu  actual  dollars  and  cents  des¬ 
cribes  it  as  well  as  anything.  There  aie 
truck  drivers,  freight  handlers,  railroad 
men  and  produce  dealers  who  are  care¬ 
ful  aud  have  economical  ways  of  handling 
their  work,  honestly  trying  to  do  it  with 
as  little  waste  as  possible,  hut  about  10 
years’  observation  of  the  way  the  produce 
business  is  carried  on  in  New  York  have 
convinced  me  that  it  is  not  handled  with 
due  consideration  for  the  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  the  goods  or  the  one  who  finally 
buys  them.  If  the  market  is  slack,  sell 
the  goods  for  any  price ;  if  they  begin  to 
decav,  throw  them  away.  This  spirit  is 
not  confined  to  the  sharks  in  the  com¬ 
mission  business.  Some  of  the  meanest  ex¬ 
amples  of  it  have  been  noted  in  large 
concerns  with  a  very  high  business  stand¬ 
ing.  If  New  Y’ork  ever  gets  the  water 
front  railroad  for  handling  freight,  either 
on  elevated  or  subway  tracks,  that  has 
often  been  talked  about,  produce  will  be 
put  much  nearer  the  consumer,  w.  w.  h. 


rrices  of  grain  and  mill  feed  are  as 
follows :  Wheat  bran,  “regular  mill  run,” 
$26  per  ton  ;  bran  and  middlings  separate 
sell  at  the  same  price :  cotton-seed  meal, 
$38  per  ton ;  very  little  used,  only  by 
dairymen.  Corn  at  elevator  is  worth  46 
to  48  cents  per  100  pounds.  Retails  in 
from  one  to  live  bushel  lots  at  50  cents 
per  bushel.  Corn  has  been  selling  at  public 
sales  for  from  41  to  45  cents  per  bushel 
in  crib.  Oats  not  fed  much,  and  price  de¬ 
pends  on  how  badly  one  wants  them. 

Yorktown,  Ind.  o.  M.  K. 


Foster  is  Willing  to  Help 
Beginners  in 
Egg  Raising 


"^TOT  all  poultrymen 

would  do  it.  They  .  f 

~  Gathering  the  Eggs  in  the  early  afternoon 

argue  that  it  is  not  to  their 

interest  to  develop  future  competitors  in  the  business.  But  Foster  is 
broader  than  that;  he  says  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all,  and  the  market 
for  fresh  eggs  can  never  be  oversupplied.  lie  has  no  secrets  that  are  not 
freely  at  the  disposal  of  every  egg-farmer.  And  J.  M.  Foster  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  winter  eggs — one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country.  His  “Million 
Egg  Farm”  at  Brown’s  Mills,  New  Jersey,  earned  a  net  profit  of 

819,484.83  A  YEAR 

according  to  the  audit  made  by  Bybrand,  Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomery, 
the  well-known  certified  public  accountants.  This  was  during  the  12 
months  from  August,  1909,  to  July,  1910,  with  an  average  of  7,000  laying 
liens.  He  marketed  577,604  eggs  and  sold  a  large  number  of  day-old 
chicks  and  other  stock.  This  winter  he  has  nearly  20,000  layers,  and 
will  sell 

BETWEEN  2,000,000  and  2,500,000  EGGS 

an  astounding  total.  What  his  profits  will  be  we  do  not  know — no  one 
does.  Perhaps  $25,000.00  would  be  a  conservative  guess. 

Foster  began  with  $300  and  no  experience.  All  he  had  was  an 
unshakeable  faith  in  egg  farming  as  a  business.  Without  reliable  direc¬ 
tions  or  advice,  he  met  one  disaster  after  another.  Yet  here  he  is 
with  his  great  farm,  and  a  store  of  knowledge  and  experience  beyond 
price.  He  says  that  others  can  and  will  do  as  well ;  and  he  stands  ready 
to  make  it  easier  by  putting  his  experience  at  the  service  of  beginners. 

“THE  MILLION  EGG  FARM” 

is  the  title  of  the  book  we  have  printed  about  Foster  and  his  business. 
It  tells  the  story  of  his  “Rancocas  Farm”  from  beginning  to  end — all  his 
methods,  discoveries,  systems  of  hatching,  brooding,  conditioning,  breed¬ 
ing,  how  he  gets  healthy  stock  and  keeps  them  free  of  disease,  how  his 
laying  houses  are  built,  how  he  makes  his  dainty  Eeghorns  lay  enormously, 
how  he  produces  and  markets  the  most  eggs  in  winter,  all  his  feeding 
formulas,  etc.,  etc. 

It  describes  the  “Rancocas  Unit”  system,  which  Foster  considers  a 
vital  part  of  his  success ;  a  system  of  particular  interest  to  the  beginner, 
who  must  start  with  a  small  flock.  Ingenious,  economical,  and  yet  as 
simple  as  A  B  C. 

The  publishers  of  the  Farm  Journal,  always  a  poultryman’s  paper, 
take  special  pleasure,  and  feel  that  they  are  doing  a  real  service,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  story  of  Foster’s  astonishing  success.  They  offer: 

Copy  “THE  MILLION  EGG  FARM,”  Post-)  both  tt  on 
paid,  “FARM  JOURNAL,”  four  full  years,  I  for  I  — 

BOOKLET  AND  PAPER  MAY  GO  TO  DIFFERENT  ADDRESSES  IF  NECESSARY 

Farm  Journal  is  a  farm  paper,  but  it  is  far  more  than  this.  It 
is  for  everybody  outside  a  big  city  flat ;  it  is  equally  at  home  in  town, 
village,  suburbs,  or  on  the  rural  routes.  It  is  for  “humans,”  not  fat 
hogs ;  fat  hogs  are  all  right,  but  they  do  not  come  first.  Every  reader  of 
this  paper  will  enjoy  and  learn  to  love  the  Farm  Journal  as  do  its  750,000 
present  subscribers,  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

Poultry,  the  Farm,  the  Home,  Horses,  Swine,  Sheep,  the  Cow 
and  Dairy,  Bees,  Fruit  and  Garden  occupy  their  proportionate  share  in 
every  issue.  Then  there  are  the  less  technical  and  material  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  matters  of  the  home — fashions,  housekeeping,  recipes,  and  bright, 
fresh  reading  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

Throughout  1911  and  probably  longer,  Farm  Journcfl  will  print  a 
remarkable  series  of  articles  under  the  general  title  “Back  to  the  Soil,” 
true  stories  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  city  people  who  have  turned 
to  farming  in  its  various  branches.  Most  interesting,  inspiring,  and 
helpful. 

Farm  Journal  is  thirty-four  years  old,  and  has  grown  to  be  the 
leading  farm  and  home  paper  for  the  world.  Its  score  of  editors  are  men 
and  women  who  write  “with  their  sleeves  rolled  up.”  They  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  and  can  quit  when  they  are  through — a  rare  virtue. 


Send  coupon  today,  with  S1.00 
in  cash,  money  order  or  check 


2ut  out  coupon  and  mail  today. 


FARM  JOURNAL,  130  Clifton  St.,  Phila. 

Here’s  a  $1.00,  for  which  send  lat¬ 
est  edition  Million  Egg  Farm  with 
Farm  Journal  four  full  years. 


Name 


St.  or  R.F.D 


P.  O 


St&tG 


A  Rancocas  Unit  “At  Work” 


1194 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  24, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


This  month  brings  the  great  test  of 
our  service.  In  this  trial  the  fanner  is 
both  judge  and  jury.  No  other  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  constantly  and  completely 
under  review  as  a  paper  which  depends 
on  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the 
people.  The  weekly  presents  its  evi¬ 
dence  in  52  installments,  and  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  approval  is  expressed  in  renewal 
of  subscriptions.  The  verdict  of  disap¬ 
proval  is:  “Stop  my  paper.”  From  this 
decision  there  is  no  appeal.  The  verdict 
is  from  the  court  of  last  resort. 

It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  make 
any  special  appeal  to  the  court  or  jury 
now.  We  make  no  appeal  for  sym-' 
pathy,  favor  or  gratitude.  You  know 
our  record  of  the  past.  By  it  you  will 
judge  of  our  service  iff  'the  future. 
Faults  and  errors  of  judgment  you  have 
no  doubt  discovered.  But  barring  these, 
if  you  have  found  an  honest  purpose 
to  serve  your  interests ;  if  the  power 
and  influence  given  the  paper  by  farm¬ 
ers  through  their  support  has  been  used 
in  the  interest  of  the  farm,  then  you 
can  express  your  approval  in  no  better 
way  than  by  the  prompt  renewal  of 

your  subscription.  In  all  sincerity  we 
say  to  you  that  if  you  cannot  feel  that 
our  work  has  been  frank  and  honest 

and  without  selfishness,  send  in  your 
verdict  of  disapproval.  It  is  bad  enough 
for  a  paper  to  go  on  quietly  and  stealthily 
exploiting  the  people  who  support  it. 

The  publisher  who  makes  a  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  serving  the  people  only  to 

win  their  confidence  that  he  may  the 
easier  exploit  them  for  his  own  profit, 
invites  the  contempt  of  honest  men  and 
merits  the  severest  condemnation.  We 
want  every  one  with  us  who  can  be¬ 
lieve  in  us  and  who,  while  not  agreeing 
with  every  detail,  approves  the  line  of 
work  as  a  whole.  We  would  be  proud 
of  a  later  vote  of  confidence  during  the 
remaining  days  of  the  month.  Every 
subscription  blank  will  serve  as  a  bal¬ 
lot.  We  want  your  vote.  We  look  for 
a  vote  of  approval  and  hope  to  have 
it.  But  for  or  against,  let  us  have  the 
verdict. 

I  sent  a  barrel  of  pears  to  E.  E.  Berean 
&  Co.,  278  Washington  street.  New  York 
City,  about  a  month  ago,  and  they  sent 
me  word  that  they  sold  them  for  $8.25.  I 
did  not  get  the  money  or  hear  from  them 
when  I  wrote  about  it.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me?  '  a.  a.  g. 

New  York. 

I  sent  to  E.  E.  Berean,  278  Washington 
street,  New  York,  September  20,  six  bar¬ 
rels  of  carrots,  which  they  sold  for  $1.37%, 
but  I  can  get  no  money  for  them.  I  wrote 
them  three  times,  but  they  would  not  an¬ 
swer.  You  have  helped  so  many  farmers 
in  that  way,  that  I  write  to  you,  asking 
you  if  you  can  help  me,  as  the  times  are 
too  hard  to  lose  it.  I  know  if  you  don't 
get  it  no  one  else  can.  s.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

October  1  I  sent  E.  E.  Berean  &  Co.,  New 
York,  six  barrels  of  apples  and  have  not 
heard  from  them  since.  About  three  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  to  them,  asking  them  about 
them,  and  they  do  not  even  reply  to  my 
letters.  Will  you  see  them  for  ne  and  get 
it  for  us  if  you  can  ?  e.  c. 

New  York. 

On  July  25,  1910,  I  sent  7  .  E.  Berean 
&  Co.,  278  Washington  street,  New  York, 
one  case  of  eggs.  In  a  few  days  they  wrote 
me  they  had  sold  them  for  27  cents  a 
dozen,  but  they  never  paid  me  for  them.  I 
wrote  them  several  times,  hut  they  never 
answer.  Can  you  collect  it?  j.  k. 

Long  Island. 

I  am  having  trouble  to  get  returns  from 
E.  E.  Berean  &  Co.  I  shipped  them  on 
September  20  five  barrels  Seckel  pears,  two 
barrels  apples,  one  keg  Seckel  pears  and 
two  kegs  Damson  plums.  1  wrote  to  them 
once  about  it.  They  replied  that  they  had 
not  yet  sold  all  of  my  shipment,  but  would 
make  the  returns  at  once  when  the  fruit 
was  sold.  That  was  some  time  ago.  If 
you  would  kindly  collect  this  account  for 
me  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you. 

New  York.  w.  ii.  b. 

We  can  add  little  to  the  record  above 
of  E.  E.  Berean  &  Co.,  except  to  say 
that  we  advised  shippers  at  two  differ¬ 
ent  times  last  year  that  Berean  was  not 
making  satisfactory  settlements.  Last 
year  we  collected  one  account  from  him, 
but  others  remain  unpaid.  At  the  ad¬ 
dress  given,  we  have  been  advised  that 
Berean  has  only  desk  room  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  locate  him.  At  the 
address,  it  is  said,  he  comes  irregularly, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  inquiries  about  him.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  draw  your  own  conclusion 
about  a  house  that  would  consent  to  the 
connection. 

Howell  Condensed  Milk  and  Cream  Com¬ 
pany,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

This  company  executed  a  real  estate 
and  chattel  mortgage  in  August  last, 
covering  all  its  real  estate  and  personal 
estate  to  three  trustees  to  secure  an  issue 
of  bonds  amounting  to  $100,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  complaints  reached  us 
from  milk  producers  that  this  company 
was  not  meeting  its  bills  promptly  as 
agreed.  The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  may 
put  them  in  position  to  do  so  in  the 


future ;  but  the  indebtedness  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  producers  in  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  and  in  consideration  for 
prompt  settlements  in  future. 

As  a  result  of  your  efforts  I  am  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  check  for  $1  from  the  Chicago  com¬ 
mission  house  that  you  so  recently  wrote  to. 
No  persuasion  of  mine  did  any  good,  but 
your  magnetic  touch  did  the  work.  Now  I 
can  talk  the  collecting  side  of  The  R.  N-.Y. 
to  my  friends  from  personal  experience. 
Wisconsin.  j.  ii.  t. 

That  was  an  easy  collection.  It  took 
only  one  letter.  Some  of  these  cases 
come  up  with  very  good  houses,  but 
somehow  they  just  neglect  to  give  a  ship¬ 
per  any  consideration.  After  a  while 
the  shipper  gets  tired  and  drops  the  com¬ 
plaint.  If  we  can  establish  the  fact  that 
a  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  consid¬ 
eration  as  other  business  men  many  of 
these  annoyances  and  losses  will  be 
avoided. 

Speaking  ot  advertising  frauds,  what 
splendid  memories  your  friends  always 
have  when  they  hear  of  one  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  who  has  been  ‘‘.stung"  by  one  of  those 
Alaska  wheat,  or  Seedless  apple,  or  similar 
scamps.  1  know  a  party  who  lives  mighty 
close  to  my  house,  who  will  probably  never 
be  allowed  to  forget  the  fact  that  he  sent 
<a  dollar  for  some  extraordinary  pansy 
plants,  warranted  to  produce  blossoms 
“larger  than  a  dollar,”  and  who  received 
•some  ornery  little  plants  which  in  due 
time  produced  a  few  diminutive  flowers 
about  as  large  as  a  nickel,  and  after  writ¬ 
ing  two  indignant  letters  to  the  advertiser, 
received  the  following : 

“What  are  you  kicking  about?  You  got 
wot  you  bot.  We  only  use  void  dollars.” 
Michigan.  J.  B.  B. 

With  all,  we  think  there  rs  less  of 
this  kind  of  fraud  now  than  formerly. 
But  the  modern  rogue  probably  gets 
more  money,  and  in  a  way  to  be  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  law.  We  think 
the  technically  legal  rogue  is  more  to 
be  feared  than  the  highwayman.  He 
gets  more  of  your  money ;  gives  you  no 
more  in  return ;  and  often  scandalizes 
you  as  a  respectable  member  of  society. 

You  write  me  that  I  have  a  credit  of 
$1.30  for  subscriptions.  When  I  sent  these 
to  you  I  intended  them  for  partial  pay¬ 
ment  on  some  of  the  many  favors  you 
have  rendered  me,  and  as  I  know  that  you 
will  not  take  this  as  a  gift,  also  my  own 
subscription  being  paid  up,  I  will  turn  in 
some  10  weeks  trials  to  cover  this  amount. 
This  is  about  the  only  way  I  can  give  you 
the  support  you  certainly  need  in  fighting 
some  of  our  present  day  humbugs.  I  have 
taken  your  paper  for  years.  The  longer  I 
take  it  the  better  I  like  it.  Good  old 
Rural  !  a.  d.  f. 

Nebraska. 

Once  in  a  while  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  print  a  letter  like  the 
above.  We  are  receiving  them  in  one 
form  or  another  every  day.  We  can¬ 
not  give  space  to  many  of  them;  but 
we  say  frankly  that  we  like  them  all. 
When  we  are  under  the  lash  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  those  who  do  not  like  the  kind 
of  work  we  are  doing — whenever  some 
of  our  good  friends  tell  us  that  we 
make  a  mistake  in  being  so  bold  about 
naming  rogues — it  is  then  encouraging 
to  turn  to  a  letter  like  the  above.  And 
when  we  find  with  them  not  only  the 
renewal  of  their  own  subscriptions,  but 
also  remittances  for  new  subscriptions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  writer. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  refreshing  to 
know  that  at  least  one  of  your  friends 
did  not  bite  at  the  scheme  of  the  Sterling 
Debenture  Corporation,  New  York,  who 
sent  my  daughter  their  very  alluring  pro¬ 
posal  to  buy  stock  of  the  "Telepost”  Co. 

I  am  only  a  farmer,  living  in  a  somewhat 
new  part  of  the  country,  but  I  am  old 
enough  to  know  that  all  the  really  profit¬ 
able  stocks  are  never  offered  to  farmers  at 
a  surprisingly  low  price,  and  I  have  filled 
out  the  stamped  postal  card,  addressed  to 
themselves,  which  they  sent  with  their  let¬ 
ter,  to  the  effect  that  my  eye  teeth  were 
cut  some  time  ago.  and  I  considered  then- 
proposal  a  rank  humbug.  e.  h. 

Michigan. 

There  is  a  good  lot  of  horse  sense  in 
that  letter.  If  farmers  would  take  this 
stand  generally  they  would  save  them¬ 
selves  much  disappointment  and  money. 

J.  J-  d. 


Coal  Ashes  in  Henhouse. 

Do  coal  ashes  possess  any  value  as  a 
fertilizer?  If  not.  will  it  do  harm  when 
mixed  with  hen  manure?  I  would  like  to 
put  it  in  our  henhouse  for  the  hens  to 
dust  themselves  in  if  it  will  not  injure  the 
fertilizing  quality  of  the  manure.  I  have 
been  told  that  wood  ashes  should  not  be 
mixed  with  hen  manure.  How  do  they  in¬ 
jure  each  other?  l.  m.  ii. 

New  Jersey. 

We  cheerfully  answer  questions  about 
coal  ashes  and  wood  ashes  50  times  a 
year.  You  will  now  find  it  all  explained 
in  “The  Business  lien."  Coal  ashes  has 
little,  if  any,  plant  food.  As  a  mulch 
around  trees  or  vines  or  for  mixing  with 
hard  clay  soils  the  coal  ashes  serve  a  good 
purpose.  The  ashes  also  work  well  as  a 
“carrier”  for  plant  food.  Nitrate  of  soda 
or  potash'  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and 
the  solution  sprinkled  over  sifted  coal 
ashes.  When  the  ashes  are  dried  they 
carry  the  plant  food  like  a  fertilizer.  Coal 
ashes  may  be  safely  used  on  hen  manure 
or  as  a  “dust"  for  hens  to  wallow  in.  Wood 
ashes,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  be 
used  with  hen  manure.  These  ashes  con¬ 
tain  lime  and  potash  in  such  forms  that 
they  make  a  chemical  combination  with 
the  ammonia  and  change  it  into  a  gas  so 
that  it  escapes. 


SCOTT’S 


renews  and  sustains  the 
strength  of  weak,  failing 
babies;  pale,  delicate  chil¬ 
dren  ;  tired,  nervous  women 
and  feeble,  aged  people.  It 
contains  no  alcohol,  no 
drug,  no  harmful  ingredient 
whatever;  it  builds  up  and 
strengthens  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery, King  o  f  HorseTam  ers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his 
wonderful  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 

At  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  J eFse  Beery  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  tlieworld’s 
master  horseman.  His  ex- 
of  taming  man¬ 
ia  1  ling  ho r 8  6  8,  and  con¬ 
quering  horses  of  all  dis¬ 
positions  have  thrilled  vast 
audiences  everywhere. 

He  is  now  teaching  his 
marvelously  successful 
methods  to  others.  His 
of  Horse  Training 
,.  and  Colt  Breaking  opens  ud 

q  most  attractive  money-making  field  to  the  man  who 
masters  its  simple  principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every¬ 
where.  People  gladly  pay  $15  to  $25  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  habits— to  have  colts 
broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always  keep 
his  stable  full  of  horses.  * 

If  you  love  travel,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  the  world 
giving  exhibitions  and  making  largo  profits.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to  get  into  the 
Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beery  will  send  you  ful  [particulars 
and  handsome  book  about  horses  — FRiTE:  also  big 
free  circular  of  Beery  Exhibition.  Address  (11) 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Box  57.  Pleasant  HU1,  Ohio 


HE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 

layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  16.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  I,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


WP  ROOK  COCKERELS  AND  YEARLINGS, 
i  r.  nuun  Trap  Nested.  Bred  to  lay  stock. 

A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


LAKEHILL  FARM 

W.  H.  THACHKR. 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks 
and  Imp.  Pekin  Ducks.  Cockerels  and  Ducks  of 
both  sexes  for  sale  in  any  quantity  at  right  prices. 
Orders  booked  for  early  delivery  of  hatching  eggs 
and  day  old  chicks  and  ducklings.  Safe  delivery 
of  all  orders  guaranteed.  Satisfaction  or  vour 
money  back.  JOHN  H.  WEED,  Mgr.,  HILLSIDE, 
Westchester  County.  N.  Y. 


Mt.  Pleasant  FarirLiW'ss 

voted  to  developing  under  ideal  conditions  the  best 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS' 


We  solicit  inquiries  from  those  in  need  of  new 
blood  or  foundation  stock.  Spring  orders  for  Eggs 
and  Chicks  now  being  booked.  Splendid  Cockerels 
eheapduringDecember.  MT.  PLEASANT  FARM, 
Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  New  York. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Quality 
Kind,  Famous  Lakewood  Strain,  Young  and  old 
stock  for  sale:  Hatching  eggs  for  early  delivery. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM.  Flemington.  New  Jersey. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS  Joultr^ 


in  any  quantity  at 
bargain  prices. 

BRAE 
FARM, 
New  Rochelle  N.Y. 


Prize  Winning  Strains, 

Yearling  Hens,  April-May  Cockerels,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Barred  Hocks,  Rhode  Island  Hi  ds,  Light 
and  Dark  lirahmas.  Sl.'.O  each;  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns, $1X0.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Kiverdale,N.  J. 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  tho  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST, 
CHICAGO. 


RICHLAND  FARN5S,  Frederick,  IVld. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  HAY  OLD  CHICKS 
Six  hundred  and  sixty -two  acres  devoted  to  the  three 
breeds.  All  breeding  stock  have  free  range.  No  orders 
too  small  or  too  large. 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 

POULTRY  SCHOOL. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Poultry  Classof  Rhode  Island 
state  College  will  convene  January  4  to  February 
L,  1911.  The  course  includes  studies  ami  practice 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  culture,  demonstrations 
and  lectures  by  members  of  tho  college  faculty  and 
others.  Write  for  particulars  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President.  Kingston,  R.  I. 

QpCf||A|  Q  A  I  C— To  reduce  our  S.  L.  Wyan- 
OrLUlHL  OHLE.  dottes  and  Barred  Rocks 
before  January  1st.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. _ 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Indian  Runner 

n, ip  Do-Strong,  vigorous  strains  for  utility,  show 
uuuno  and  export.  All  stock  sold  on  approval 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  Void! 

comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  each- 


proval. 


-  „  - - to  ap- 

J.  B  MILLER,  Grantsville.  Md. 


Rflflfl  KNOWN  and  White  Leghorn  Hens;  Giant  Bronze 
uUUU  and  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Bred  for  heavy 
winter  layers.  Numbers  to  suit.  Pi-ices  reasonable 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  PLANT,  Collins,  Ohio. 


THE  flFI  FRRATFfl  Hungarian  and  English 
*n,  ULLLDnAI LU  partridges  and  pheasants 

\\  lid  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  for  stock¬ 
ing  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, 
swans,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheas- 
antry  and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Wanted— Pure-Blooded  Single  Comb  State  price,  age,  num- 
White  Leghorn  Hens  and  Pullets.  noldsT  canton,  pa'  ‘ 


Pure  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  Prize-winning  Strains.  Stamp. 

MRS.  HARRIET  CHUM  BLEY,  Draper,  Va. 


BARRED  ROCKS— Breeding  Pen,  7  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 

erel,  $10.  Clover  Nook  Farm,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARuS  MARIETTA  PA. 


T>  ANGE  GROWN  S.  O.  H.  &  \V»  Leghorns, 

lv  Rose  Comb  and  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  1. 

&  W.  Wyandottes.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-fi.g- 


W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 
n  „  .—.  each  and  5  for  $0.00. 

Berkshire  Pms  2  months  old,  $10.00  each. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS,  Atwater,  New  York. 


miJ  C  A  [  p-WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS-Fisliel’s 
l  V7IV  U/ILL  pure  strain.  Few  April  hatched 
Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $2.50  each.  May  Pullets 
and  Cockerels,  $1.75  each.  All  fine  birds. 

H.  H.  MEADE,  Havmarket.  Va. 


300  Buff  and  Barred 


Barred  P.  Rock  and  CflH  Qfll  C 
White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes  *  ”«l  OMLt 

Inspection  solicited.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


I  ARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  White  Holland  Turkeys  and 
L  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  low 
for  quality.  E.  SCHIEBER,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1811 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


M 


AMM0TH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— First-class  stock  at 
moderate  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  BROCKWAY,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 

■aioBBeaKwxNaDMinMBwaMMMBMi 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
"  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘fire  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


Make  Vour  Hens  Lay 


Send  for  and  read  onr  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

LATE|nTNr°rnETTrn  10  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL  No  money 

BONE  CUTTER  luadvance 

Makes  bone-eutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto- 
matiefeed.  Cutsall  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Neverclogs.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Bax  1§  ,  Milford,  Mass. 


MANN’S 


Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


Blatchford’s  Caif  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 800. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory  ,  Waukeg'an,  Ill, 


1910. 


nee 
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In  effect  December  1,  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  price  was  advanced  to  $2.01  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  4*4  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  2G-cent  freight  zone  who 
have  no  additional  station  charges. 


Charles  L.  Pack,  of  Lakewood,  N.  .T., 
has  sent  to  Williams  College,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  $10,000  in  bonds  to  establish  a  fund 
the  income  of  -which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  dairy  products  used  at  the 
commons  in  Currier  Hall.  Mr.  Pack  also 
sent  a  check  for  $500  available  at  once 
for  starting  the  work. 


Not  much  milk  sold  here ;  it  is  most  sep¬ 
arated  and  the  cream  shipped  to  Chicago 
for  creamery  butter,  and  the  price  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Elgin  butter  market,  which 
ranges  in  price  from  24  to  32  cents  per 
pound  of  butter  fat.  Corn  is  38  cents  per 
bushel ;  oats,  29  cents.  Ilay  is  scarce  and 
ranges  in  price  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton, 
according  to  quality.  J.  w. 

Buckley,  Ill. 


The  wholesale  price  of  milk  here  is  us¬ 
ually  15  cents  per  gallon  in  Summer  and 
20  in  Winter ;  retail  25.  The  creamery  is 
paying  now  27%  cents  for  butter  fat. 
Good  country  butter  is  worth  30  cents. 
Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  dairying, 
though  this  is  a  good  dairy  country.  Our 
town  of  five  or  six  thousand  has  no  regular 
dairyman.  J.  M.  T 

Saline  Co.,  Mo. 


Wholesale  rate  of  milk  at  Bellaire  United 
Dairy  Co.,  $2.12  per  100  pounds;  costs  1  % 
cents  per  gallon  for  hauling;  weight  per 
gallon,  8%  pounds.  Effort  is  made  to 
have  milk  test  as  near  4  per  cent  butter 
fat  as  possible,  although  at  this  time  no 
actual  test  is  required.  Retail  or  peddlers 
charge  eight  cents  per  quart  or  32  cents 
per  gallon.  About  one-half  of  the  farmers 
wholesale  and  one-half  retail  their  milk. 

Bridgeport,  O.  P.  A.  W. 


What  milk  is  sold  here  is  by  persons 
having  a  small  number  of  cows,  and  they 
get  now  six  cents  per  quart  delivered. 
There  are  a  few  farmers  who  sell  their 
cream,  getting  31  cents  per  pound  whole¬ 
sale  for  the  butter  fat,  sending  it  to  In¬ 
dianapolis,  freight  charges  being  12  cents 
for  five-gallon  can.  Farmers  get  25  cents 
per  pound  for  their  surplus  butter.  Corn 
is  now  selling  in  a  small  way  at  about  40 
cents  per  bushel.  Timothy  hay  is  worth 
$12  to  $14  per  ton.  w.  s.  E. 

Casey,  Ill. 


When  I  left  Shelbina,  Mo.,  on  November 
1  there  was  no  milk  being  shipped  out  of 
the  town.  One  man  was  running  a  small 
dairy  and  delivering  milk  in  Shelbina  at 
five  cents  per  quart.  A  good  many  of 
the  residents  of  the  town  owned  their  own 
cows.  The  farmers  were  getting  25  cents 
per  pound  for  butter,  but  were  not  taking 
enough  in  to  supply  the  local  market.  One 
groceryman  told  me  in  October  that  he  was 
selling  about  100  pounds  of  creamery  butter 
per  week  at  40  cents  per  pound.  At  my 
sale  on  October  18,  1910,  at  Shelbina.  Mo., 
I  sold  corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  oats  at 
20 %  cents  per  bushel,  Timothy  hay  at  _$7 
per  ton,  and  cows  from  $65  to  $77.50. 
When  I  came  to  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  on 
November  15  I  bought  corn  at  40  cents. 


THE  RURAIv  NEW-YORKER 


oats  at  25  cents,  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  cows 
from  $38  to  $47 ;  have  sold  since  I  have 
been  here  some  butter  at  25  cents  per 
pound,  and  eggs  at  27  cents  per  dozen. 
Hens  are  worth  eight  cents,  turkeys  16 
cents  live  weight.  As  to  the  milk  question 
here  I  am  not  very  well  posted  at  this  time, 
but  I  understand  that  a  good  many  of  the 
farmers  deliver  cream  to  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  are  getting  28  cents  per  pound 
for  butter  fat.  «•  w-  c- 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Milk  is  not  peddled,  as  the  farmers 
produce  their  own  milk.  Some  of  the  small 
towns  ship  milk  to  St.  Louis.  Union.  Mo., 
has  a  small  dairy  which  supplies  milk  to 
the  town,  but  most  farmers  have  only  milk 
for  their  own  use.  Corn  sells  in  local  mar¬ 
ket  for  50  cents  per  bushel  delivered ; 
wheat,  75  cents  per  bushel ;  good  Timothy 
hay,  baled,  local.  $10  per  ton  ;  milch  cows, 
840  to  $75 ;  hogs  at  present.  $6  to  $6.50 
per  100  pounds.  Eggs,  27  cents  ;  old  hens, 
eight  cents  per  pound ;  potatoes,  50  cents 
per  bushel ;  apples,  five  cents  per  pound ; 
bacon,  13  cents  per  pound.  o.  F. 

St.  Clair,  Mo. 

Milk  is  mostly  retailed  from  the  farms 
in  our  section  by  farmers  to  Summer  resort 
hotels  at  20  cents  per  gallon ;  cream,  80 
cents  per  gallon.  What  is  not  disposed  of 
in  this  way  is  made  into  butter  and  sold  at 
25  cents  per  pound.  A  few  farmers  sell 
milk  in  Winter  at  24  cents  per  gallon.  A 
creamery  will  be  built  in  Oakland  next 
Spring,  mostly  by  farmers,  but  I  am  not 
informed  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
milk.  Eggs,  25  cents  a  dozen ;  corn,  bo 
cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  45  cents  ;  buckwheat, 
75  cents;  hay,  $18  per  ton.  Lambs  sold 
in  October  'O  cents  per  100  pounds 
gross.  The  price  for  grain  and  hay 
is  regulated  by  the  \\  estern  market,  as 
farmers  have  to  sell  at  the  price  of  tac 
Western  product  delivered  here.  E.  w.  K. 

Deer  Park,  Md. 

The  creamery  here  pays  $1.60  per  100 
for  milk,  and  30  cents  a  pound  for  butter 
fat.  At  the  feed  mill  they  sell  bran  at 
81.25  per  100  pounds,  larger  quantities 
cheaper;  sucrene,  $1.45  per  100.  These 
products  are  shipped  here.  The  elevatoi 
men  are  paying  36  cents  a  bushel  lor  ear 
corn  and  30  for  white  oats.  Most  fann¬ 
ers  here  have  cream  separators  and  keep 
the  milk  for  their  hogs.  For  rough  feed 
the  farmers  have  oat  straw  and  shredded 
corn  fodder.  Tame  hay  is  scarce  owing  to 
the  drought  during  the  Summer,  making 
it  necessary  to  feed  the  stock  nearly  the 
year  around.  The  farmers  living  near 
Dixon  Ill.,  sell  milk  to  the  Borden  con¬ 
densed  milk  factory  at  that  place. 

Amboy,  Ill.  M*  A’ 

There  are  in  liar  ford  County,  Maryland, 
about  six  creameries  and  a  goodly  number 
of  farmers  who  supply  milk  to  the  former 
in  large  quantities.  Farmers  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  receiving  18%  cents  per  gallon  toi 
milk;  though  the  price  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  they  are  contending  for  20  cents.  Most 
of  the  creameries  instead  of  making  butter, 
ship  the  butter  fat  to  Baltimore.,  During 
eight  months  of  the  year  they  receive  theie- 
for  35  cents  per  pound  and  during  the 
other  four  warmer  months  25  cents  per 
pound  for  as  much  of  it  as  equals  their 
average  shipments  during  the  eight  months 
and  for  the  excess  they  receive  a  lower 
price.  To  illustrate:  If  the  average  de¬ 
livery  of  the  shipper  during  the  eight 
months  is  500  pounds  daily,  he  will  during 
the  warmer  months  realize  25  cents  per 
pound  daily  on  as  much  as  500  pounds 
and  on  the  quantity  exceeding  ;>00  pounds 
less  than  25  cents.  Heavy  cream  or 
“double  cream”  is  delivered  to  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  other  large  consumers  at 
one  dollar  per  gallon.  E-  M.  T. 

Aberdeen,  Md. 

The  milk  producers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  nearly  all  send  their  milk  to  some 
creamerv,  and  the  price  paid  per  hundred 
delivered  at  the  creamery  is  $l.o0.  A 
portion  of  them  are  situated  so  they  can 
ship  their  milk  to  Cleveland  to  some 
dealer,  and  they  realize  16  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  (8%  pounds),  after  all  expenses  of 
shipping  are  paid.  A  few  of  them  sepaiat, 
the  milk  and  ship  the  cream  to  Cleveland, 
either  sweet  or  sour  as  the  case  may  do, 
and  get.  1  am  told,  about  as  much  per 
gallon  for  the  milk  as  they  would  to  ship 
it  whole,  and  have  the  skim-milk  for  their 
trouble,  and  by  feeding  it  to  pigs  it  brings 
them  quite  a  little  more.  Some  think  it  is 
worth  25  cents  per  hundred  to  feed  to  pigs. 
Burton  is  a  town  of  about  700  or  800  peo¬ 
ple,  and  one  of  our  milk  producers  keeps  a 
herd  of  Jerseys  and  supplies  the  town  witn 
milk  at  five  cents  per  quart  in  Summer 
and  six  cents  in  the  Winter.  As  to  the 
prices  of  feed,  bran  is  selling  by  the  ton 
for  $25 ;  gluten,  $27 ;  hominy,  $2o ;  oil 
meal,'  $38;  cotton-seed  meal,  $34.  Corn 
in  the  ear  is  selling  for  60  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  oats  are  selling  for  33  to  34  cents 
per  bushel.  E-  H- 

Burton,  O. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  milk  is  sold  by 
the  producer,  and  he  buys  from  other  farm¬ 
ers  to  supply  his  customers.  Some  pro¬ 
ducers  haul  to  town  and  sell  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Our  valley  towns  draw  their  supply 
from  a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles  of  the 
center  of  Beaver  County,  and  there  is  some 
shipped  in  from  the  eastern  edge  of  Ohio. 
The  producer  here  gets  16  to  20  cents  per 
gallon,  some  sold  to  wagon  at  road,  others 
deliver  to  town.  Retail  prices  in  Beaver 
and  Rochester  are  nine  cents  per  quartj 
in  New  Brighton  and  Beaver  Falls,  eight 
cents  per  quart.  These  are  Winter  prices  ; 
Summer  prices  are  about  two  to  four  cents 
lower  per  gallon,  and  retail  one  to  two 
cents  per  quart  less.  D.  J.  E. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

Why  do  not  more  farmers  invest  in  pure¬ 
bred  stock?  I  think  the  chief  reason  is 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  between  a  purebred  and  a 
mongrel.  I  do  not  think  thev  realize  its 
importance  as  they  should.  This  was  for¬ 
merly  a  butter-making  section ;  now  it  is 
milk  selling,  and  farmers  buying  their  but¬ 
ter  and  meat.  There  are  more  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  than  in  former  years,  and  do  not  seem 
to  take  the  interest  in  improving  the  dairies 
that  they  did  when  the  farms  were  worked 
by  their  owners.  There  is  a  less  number 
of  calves  raised,  and  the  chief  use  of  a  bull 
is  to  have  the  cows  freshen  once  a  year. 
Hence  anything  that  is  of  fair  size  and 
black  and  white  fills  the  bill.  Another  rea¬ 


son  I  think  is  that  they  like  to  change  bulls 
often,  fearing  they  will  become  vicious  with 
age.  Of  course  dairies  cannot  improve  un¬ 
der  such  management.  The  above  is  the 
situation  in  live  stock  matters  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  me.  EDGAR  DOOLITTLE. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
won  another  case  in  New  York  City  against 
a  shipper  of  unclean  milk  cans,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  settled  by  the  payment  of  $150. 
The  enforcement  of  the  milk  can  law  has 
made  an  enormous  difference  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  milk  cans  returned  from  cities  to 
country  districts.  Formerly  the  condition 
of  these  cans  was  sometimes  indescribable. 
As  a  rule  now  the  cans  are  well  cleaned 
before  being  returned  to  the  country,  or  at 
least  well  rinsed,  and  given  a  thorough 
cleaning  after  arrival  at  the  country  ship¬ 
ping  stations.  It  is  now  seldom  that  seri¬ 
ous  offences  are  discovered. 


Keep  hold  of 

YOUR  MONEY 

Do  not  pay  freight^  bills. 
Do  not  deal  with 
strangers.  Take 
risks  of  no  kind. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  cata¬ 
logues  or  advertisements.  You 
can  always  have  for  free  trial, 
right  at  home,  without  investing 
one  cent,  the  "World’s  Best’ 
cream  separator,  the  universally 
satisfactory 

Sharpies 
Tubular 
Cream 
Separator 

The  latest  product  of  the 
oldest  cream  separator  fac¬ 
tory  in  America  and  the 
largest  in  the  world.  When 
you  buy  a  cream  separator 
buy  the  best ;  buy  one  that 
you  will  be  proud  to 
have  your  neighbor  see. 

You  know  who  builds  the\. 

Tubular  and  who  guar¬ 
antees  it.  Write  for  1911 
Catalogue  No  153. 


Dairy  Tubu¬ 
lars  are  self- 
oiling.  No  oil 
holes,  tubes 
or  oups.  Use 
same  oil  over 
and  over.  No 
waste. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  I* A. 

Chicago.  Ill.,  Son  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore, 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


30 

yrs 


EXTRAORDINARY  VALUE  IN 

INITIAL  HANDKERCHIEFS 

Ladies' medium  weight,  3  patterns,  assorted;  Ladies’ 
Sheer,  3  patterns,  assorted.  All  Handsomely  Em¬ 
broidered.  Price  Sl.Slk;  per  box  of  half  dozen. 

GENTS’  FINE  INITIAL— Price  SI  .37 '-2  per  box  of  half  dozen. 

All  Absolutely  Pure  Linen.  Order  to-day. 
Stato  Initial  wanted.  Postage,  4c.  per  box, 

WM.  A.  MAUGER  HANDKERCHIEF  AGENCY, 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 


Bronchial  Troches 

for  coughs  and  voice  have  been  used  for  over 
half  a  century  by  prominent  singers,  clergymen, 
and  all  public  speakers.  Universally  recognized 
as  the  best  on  the  market.  Absolutely  harmless. 

Price,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Sample  free 
John  I.  Brown  &  Son  Boston,  Mass. 


Morgan  Colts  and  Fillies  ISSKSS; 

Rams  and  Ewes.  L.  L.  DORSE Y,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

Pnilltrumpn  I  Will  supply  Fresh  Steamed 
A  UU11I  y  llltll  and  Ground  Beef  Scraps  at 
$2  per  100.  JAMES  A.  ANDERSON,  City  Mills,  Mass. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS-Irom  2G0-egg  strain-Jl  & 
I  $2  each.  Light  Brahtnas.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 


Forty  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

2  Registered  Hereford  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE  at  HILLCKEST  FARM. 

B.  F.  MANN,  Fort  8pring,  W.  Va. 

Mammoth  bronze  turkeys  for 

SALE— Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
MRS.  FRANK  ELLIOTT,  Moravia,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE-MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

One-quarter  wild  blood.  Toms  weighing  from  20 
to  24  lbs..  Hens  from  12  to  14.  Toms  $7.00,  Hens  $5.00. 
MRS.  JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brookeville,  Maryland. 

Wantort— A  capable  farmer  to  raise  truck  on 
11  alllCU  shares.  Lock  Box  98,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

WANTFD~A  FIRST  CLASS  experienced  poultryman 

if  Mil  I  bU  as  manager  on  egg  farm.  Must  be 
able  to  lay  out  plant  and  do  considerable  carpentry 
work  at  first.  Write  fully  as  to  experience,  age  and 
references,  stating  whether  married  or  single  and 
salary  expected.  L.  WALTON,  Mulga,  Ala. 

WANTED— YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN 

to  irmnage  farm  of  100  acres  in  Central 
New  York.  Must  be  competent  to  care  for  small 
herd  of  Ayrshires  and  do  dairy  work.  State 
wages  expected  with  references. 

CHARLES  H.  DRISSEN,  Coalburg,  Ohio. 

Poultry  for  Christmas  ESg-aSSf-ggr** 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229  Washington  St..  New  York. 

pi.EASE  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  It.  WOOIMYAUIt,  80S  tireeunicU  St.,  N.  V. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York, 


dall  you  can  r„rQ| 
for  your  raw*  ut  o\ 


Experienced  trappers  and  fur  collectors  are 
never  in  doubt  as  to  where  to  ship  their  furs. 

They  all  know  that  St.  Louis,  being  the  Great- 
eat  Fur  Market  in  the  world,  is  the  place  the 
best  returns  come  from. 

F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co.,  who  own  and  control 
the  Great  Fur  Exchange  Building,  have 
more  money  invested  in  building  and 
equipment  than  all  other  St.  Louis 
fur  houses  combined.  They  have 
better  facilities,  enjoy  a  greater  de- 
£  mand  and  handle  more  furs  than  any 
i other  concern  in  America. 

}  F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co.  arc  therefore  in 
^  position  to  send  you  Quicker  and 
better  net  results  for  furs  than 
you  can  get  anywhere  else. 

Trapper's  Guide,  Market  Reporta 
and  other  valuable  information 
mailed  FREE.  Write  at  once  for 
Latest  Price  List  and  shipping  tags. 

You  need  no  introduction— just  ship 
F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Greatest  Fur  House  In  the  World 
765  FUR  EXCHANGE  BLOG.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horso  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Y our  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OUR  TRAPPERS 
GUIDE  FREE 


FUR  SHIPPER.  SEND  FOR.  IT.  Infor¬ 
mation  worth  a  fortune  to  you  —  DROP  THE 
MIDDLEMAN — Try  the  SQUARE  DEAL  FUR 
HOUSE,  theHouse  that's  DIFFERENT,  thisyear. 
Write  for  Price  List  A.  Y.  Valuable  information 
as  to  PRIZES  OFFERED,  FREE.  Write 

WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  Est.  1871,  Box  76  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Capital  $500,000.00  Paid 


NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR 

m  m  mm  ■■■■■»«*  are  the  highest  in 
D  A  Ul  k  II  w  V  thocountry.  Wewiil 
O  am  WW  ■  U  il  U  pay  the  highest  New 
York  cash  prices  for 
your  Muskrat,  Skunk.  Mink,  Coon,  Opossum, 
Fox  and  all  other  standard  furs  in  large  or  small 
lots.  We  hold  shipments  separate  on  request. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  pay  all  express 
charges.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once 
and  we  will  keep  you  fully  posted. 

STRUCK-CHAITIN  CO.,  Dept.  A ,  8  East  12th  St„  New  York 


TRAPPERS  AND  HUNTERS. 

Furs  are  high.  A  fact  which  you  are  all  probably  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  But  the  question  is,  Are  you  getting 
highest  market  value  for  yours  i  Remember  we  do  nut 
charge  any  commission;  pay  all  express  charges;  will 
hold  your  goods  separate  for  approval  of  our  valuation, 
when  requested,  and  if  not  satisfactory  will  return  and 
pay  all  charges.  Don’t  you  think  we  are  entitled  to  a 
trial  shipment  on  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  ?  For 
further  infoi'mation  write  for  our  free  price  list  and 
Trappers’  Guide.  Make  us  a  trial  shipment  today. 

Abrohams  Fur  &  Wool  Co.,  Fur  Merchants,  Seymour,  Wis. 

Raw  Fur  Prices 

are  going  to  he  up  and  down  this  winter.  Some 
heavy  stocks  carried  over  will  probably  affect  the 
market.  We  keep  our  shippers  posted  by  special 
bulletins  all  through  the  winter.  We  give  you  the 
top  price  because  we  post  you  about  the  rises  ami 
falls.  Send  your  name  to  get  on  our  bulletin  list. 
Shipments  to  us  at  the  right  time  bring  best  money 
and  quickest  returns.  KANN  &  COMPANY, 
41  K.  lOtli  Street,  New  York  City. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  GO., 

^SSEastlOthStreet^lev^York^J^^.^ 


R 


HIGHEST  I’ RICES  FOR 

AW  FUR 

Let’s  get  acquainted.  Write  for  price  list 

LOI  IS  «T.  KAHN 
3  and  5  W.  19th  8t„  New  York 


S 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat 
and  all  other  raw  furs  at  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  and  "A 
square  deal  ”  to  everyone. 

. —  Price-List  Free. 

M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS.  Dept.  29,  Redwood,  New  York. 


SKUNK 


Ship  Your  Dressed  Turkeys,  Ducks 
and  Geese  for  Christmas  to 

GEO.  OLIVER  &  COMPANY 

Established  1SSO  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

PROMPT  RETURNS 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  Hi  36  Little  l'Jtli  St..  New  York- 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HUMOROUS 


“Why  don’t  you  start  a  literary  so¬ 
ciety  in  your  settlement?”  “'Cause  we’ve 
got  all  the  eddication  we  wants.  We 
know  that  rope  is  three  cents  a  foot  fer 
folks  that  won’t  leave  when  they’re  told 
to,  an’  that  twice  2  is  ten  when  the  other 
side  is  votin’  agin  good  gover’mentl” — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

It  was  moving  day  and  the  family 
was  getting  settled  down  in  the  new 
home.  Little  Meribah,  age  three,  after 
watching  her  father  put  down  the  par¬ 
lor  carpet,  went  to  him  and  said : 
“Papa,  won’t  you  give  me  the  hammer 
when  you  get  through  with  it,  so’s  I  can 
spank  some  nails,  too?” — The  Delinea¬ 
tor. 

Returning  from  school  a  little  girl 
proudly  informed  her  mother  that  she 
had  learned  to  “punchtate.”  “Well, 
dear,”  said  mother,  “and  how  is  it 
done?”  “You  see,  mother,”  explained 
the  child,  “when  you  write  ‘Hark  1’ 
you  put  a  hatpin  after  it,  and  when  you 
ask  a  question  you  put  a  buttonhook  1” 
— Credit  Lost. 

“Do  you  suppose,”  asked  the  stranger 
in  Washington,  “it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  see  the  President?”  “Easiest 
thing  in  the  world,”  replied  the  man 
who  lived  there.  “Go  over  to  the  Union 
Depot  and  wait  around  a  little  while. 
He  will  either  be  starting  away  or  get¬ 
ting  back  from  somewhere.” — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

“Can  you,”  he  asked,  “read  one’s 
character  in  one’s  palm?”  “Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  the  young  lady  in  the  fortune-tell¬ 
ing  booth.  “Will  you  let  me  look  at 
your  hand?”  “I’d  like  about  75  cents’ 
worth.”  “I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  after 
looking  at  the  inquirer’s  hand,  “1 
can’t  give  you  that  much.  I  can  only 
find  about  15  cents’  worth.” — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

In  the  absence  of  the  pastor  of  the 
church  a  young  preacher  was  called  upon 
to  officiate  at  a  funeral.  He  knew  it  was 
customary  for  the  minister  to  announce 
at  the  close  of  the  service  that  those  who 
wished  should  step  forward  to  view  the 
remains,  but  he  thought  this  too  hack¬ 
neyed  and  so  substituted,  “The  congre¬ 
gation  will  now  please  pass  around  the 
bier.” — Credit  Lost. 

In  a  time  of  distressing  drought  a 
harassed  amateur  agriculturist  stepped 
into  a  shop  to  buy  a  barometer.  The 
shopman  was  giving  a  few  stereotyped 
instructions  about  indications  and  pres¬ 
sures,  when  the  purchaser  impatiently 
interrupted  him.  “Yes,  yes,”  said  he, 
“that’s  all  right,  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  how  do  you  set  the  thing  when 
you  want  it  to  rain?” — Yorkshire  Daily 
Post. 

“What  a  beautiful  sight  it  is,  Mrs. 
Bates,  to  see  your  two  little  boys  always 
together !”  the  Summer  boarder  ec- 
claimed,  in  an  ecstasy,  on  the  approach 
of  Bobby  and  Tommy  Bates,  hand  in 
hand.  “Such  brotherly  love  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  exquisite.”  Mrs.  Bates  nodded 
in  pleasant  assent.  “I  tell  Ezry,”  she 
said,  “that  they’re  as  insep’r’ble  as  a  pair 
of  pants.” — Youth’s  Companion. 


HORSE  OWNERS 


IT  COSTS 
ONECENT 

(to  try  the“CLEAN”  Curry 
Comb  and  save  dollars 
in  time,  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Automatic 
- - - 


jflj 

M  The  CLEAN  #and  always  clean.  Send 


action,  durable,  effec- 
==»tive,  easy  on  the  horse. 


_ _ f  address — stating  number 

of  horses  owned, and  we’ll  send  Comb  postpaid.1 
After  Trial,  send  85o  or  return  comb  at  our  expense.  Valuable  Horse  Book 

««at  free.  Clean  Comb  Co.,  76  Fifth  St ,  Racine,  Wis. 

(•HOT  STOCK  FEED. 

Keep  your  stock  in  the  best  of  condition  by  cook 
ing  your  stock  feed  with  the  unsurpassed 

Farmers’  Favorite'' 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

— - - —  Valuable  for  many  uses — such 

as  cooking  poultry  feed,  can¬ 
ning  fruit,  boiling  sap,  steril¬ 
izing  milk  cans,  rendering  lard 
and  tallow,  cooking  scrapple 
and  boiling  spraying  mixtures. 
Costs  little,  wears  long.  Write 
for  special  price-saving  sale  list. 

J^WIS  MFG.CO.,  Box  C.Cortland.N.Y. 

H 


Rutty  Country  Roads 
Hills,  Ditches  and  Streams 
Have  No  Terrors  for  This  Car 

Here^s  a  car  that  simply  “beats  them  all”  when  it  comes  to  climbing  the  banks 

Tnrrlincf  ctron  m  c  T+  tjtoo  K .  i  1  *■  ( ^  JL: _  •  i  .  .  V  .  ’vV 


Here  s  a  car  that  simply  “beats  them  all”  when  it  comes  to  climbing  the  banks 
end  fording  streams.  It  was  built  for  farm  conditions,  priced  to  suit  the  farmer’s 
ideas,  and  now  farmers  tell  us  we  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

SWhyl  any  man  can  go  crazy  over  an  Abbott-Detroit.  We  never  thouc-h*  nf 

,600  car  agamst  the  world’s  famous  high  priced  racers  in  event  contests,  fxut  on  the  spur  <§ 
s  moment  we  sent  one  of  our  stock  cars  to  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Races  akd  since  then  in 
Jf*}*  har^r°.UgAhLh°m^  the.  neatest  record  ever  made  by  a  motor  ca’r.  In  the  North 

electrifying  autlmobilist.  by^inninTin  M  th^Lt^T^td 

“The  Car  With  a  Pedigree” 

Abbott-  rkfroif 

Standardized— Great  Farmers’  Motor  Car 

another  reason  for  liking  the  Abbott-Detroit. 

Ihe  price  is  $1,500,  which  includes  com¬ 
plete  electric  light  equipment,  magneto  and 
batteries— usually  “extras”  with  other  motor 
cars.  At  this  price,  no  other  motor  car  made 
can  compete  unless  the  purchaser  simply  don't 
know  about  this  wonderful  car,  the  greatest 
value  in  the  world  and  the  only  genuine  SirnoO 
pure,  especially  built  farmers’  car  that  all  the 
farmers  take  to  like  a  duck  takes  to  water." 

..  N°a.7' “rta>n!y  want  to  know  all  about 
the  Abbott-Detroit  and  we’U  send  you  tafe 
whole  story  and  the  catalog  if  you’ll  deop  us  a 
postal  for  it  double  quick. 

Abbott  Motor  Co. 

126  Waterloo  Street,  Detroit.  Mteh. 


(With  that  big  bold  swing  that  “gets  you 
"’ng,”  she  sails  along  the  highway!  A  beauty! 
ink  of  it — has  most  of  the  valuable  features 
--  $4,000  cars,  24  painting  operations  and  the 
lines,  the  luxury,  the  endurance.  No  other 
automobile  can  carry  our  gasoline  tank;  it  has 
A  double  feed,  giving  an  extra  25  miles.  You 
J^n’t  miss  it — if  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
tvv  what  you  are  getting  and  then  decide  to 
just  that. 

hen  you  consider  that  you  buy  the  latest 
wtoen  you.  buy  an  Abbott-Detroit,  that  we  do 
not  save  improvements  for  next  year’s  model 
bat  use  them  as  soon  as  we  get  them,  you  have 
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Pull  Your  Stumps  30  Days 

FREE 


At  Our 
Risk- 


Guaranteed  3  Years 

Triple-Power— All-Steel 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  with  the  3-year 
Guaranteed  Hercules,  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk. 
Pulls  stumps  out,  roots  and  all.  400% 
stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple 
power  attachment  means  one-third  greater 
pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guaranteed  for 
3  years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety 
Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all  bearings  and 
working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined, 
reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making 
it  extremely  light  running.  Hitch  on  to  any 


stump  and  the  stump  is  bound  to  come. 
Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedge¬ 
rows,  etc.  Don’t  risk  dangerous  and  costly 
dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and 
leaves  roots  in  ground. 

Special  Price  Offer 

We  have  a  special  price  proposition  to  the 
first  man  we  sell  to  in  new  sections.  We 
are  glad  to  make  you  a  special  price  on  the 
first  Hercules  sold  in  your  community  be¬ 
cause  that  will  sell  many  more  for  us 
and  save  advertising.  Write  us  at  once 
to  get  this. 


HERCULES  Puller 

Just  write  a  postal  for  our  special  price — 30  days’  Free  Trial  and  all  FREE  BOOKS 
about  the  only  All-Steel.  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller— the  Famous  Hercules. 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  130 17th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 


A  Remarkable  F 

uel  S 
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in 
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Farm  Engine  15  I 

)ays  i 

FREE 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply .  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

The  Standard  Farquhar 

SAWMILL 

Just  tell  us  the  kind  of  timber  you 
have  and  we  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best 
FEED  EQUIPMENT.  Farquhar  mills  have 
done  away  with  all  “fussing”—  and  "trou¬ 
ble.”  They  have  just  about  Y2  the  parts  of 
other  mills  —  light  running,  safe,  save  time, 
save  work— movable,  easily  set  up— durable. 

We  spent  54  years  perfecting  Farquhar 
mills.  Now  we  are  spending  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  a  book  that  tells  about  FEED 
EQUIPMENTS  and  other  saw  mill  and  en¬ 
gine  facts.  These  books  can  be  had  FREE. 
Just  ask  by  postal.  Now  is  the  time  to  sell 
lumber— while  prices  are  booming. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0.t  Box  304  York.  P«-— i 


DAILY 

OUTPUT 

17,500 

8BLS. 


YEARLY 

OUTPUT 

OVER 

6,000,000 


ALPHA 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  GO., 

ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


IBEjBME 


The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  stave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  iilo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  with  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Hakes  winter  feed  equal  to  June 
grass.  THE  KOSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est.l850) 

Box  is  sPKinemui.  omo 


GASOLINE  18  way  up  now,  from  6  to  16  cents  more  than  kerosene,  and  is  still  soaring 
The  big  automobile  demand  is  responsible  for  it.  Wbat  will  you  do  if  your  engine 
wont  run  on  kerosene?  Better  be  on  the  safe  side.  Better  own  an  engine  that 
will  operate  on  either  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

Record  Breaking  PERFECTION  Kerosene  Engine 

The  PERFECTION  does  what  no  other  engine  can  do.  It  vaporizes  kerosene,  drawing 
alight  mist  through  the  carbureter  so  that  it  has  the  same  force  as  gasoline  in  the  cylinder. 

The  Perfection  is  light,  portable,  has  only  three  moving  parts,  runs  everything  about 
tne  place,  operates  on  any  engine  fuel,  is  priced  lower  than  others  of  the  same  size. 

\  5  Days’  Froc  Trial  ^ou  can  ^ave  one  these  engines  for  15  days'  free  trial. 

„  ,  Call  on  your  dealer,  ask  him  to  show  you  the  ‘‘Perfec¬ 

tion.  He  11  let  you  use  one  on  your  farm  for  15  days  and  if  you  find  that  it  is  not  as 
represented,  we  will  refund  cheerfully  every  dollar  paid  for  it  by  you.  Ask  for  our 
Free  Engine  Book  or  if  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the  “Perfection”  write  to  us  direct. 

Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co.,  211  Second  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  IHfSend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circulan  J 
D.  It.  SFEKRY  &  OO..  Batavia,  lit, 

Try  My  Chatham 

Fanning  Mill 
30  Days  Free 

Cleans  and  Grades  all  Seeds.  I’ll  Pay 
Freight  no  Matter  Where  You  Live- 
Take  a  Year  to  Pay  Mo  if  You  Keep  It. 

By  that  time  this  remarkable  machine 
will  pay  for  itself  and  keep  on  making 
Dig  money  for  you  every  year.  No  money 
down— no  note— no  contract.  Return  at 
my  expense  if  you  wish.  You’ll  see  what 
wonderful  work  it  does.  Don’t  grow 
weeds  or  plant  weak  seeds  and  get  only 
half  a  crop  of  grain  or  grasses.  Clean 
and  grade  with  a  Chatham. 

Doubles  Crop  Values 

Send  For  Free  Book  No.  104 

Learn  how  thousands  of  farmers  are  making  extra 
profits  by  planting  and  selling  seeds  cleaned  and 
graded  by  a  Chatham.  Taxes  are  too  high,  land  too 
valuable  to  go  on  in  the  old  way.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  harm  Papers  are  telling  you  this  and  all 
endorse  the  Chatham.  Get  my  freo  book 
and  liberal  offer  now.  Address  Hanson 
Campbell,  President 
-  S 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 

Detroit, 
Mich. 
Seattle, 
Wash. 

St.  Paul, 
Mina. 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

24 

Branch  Houses 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
Get  Free  Book  No,  104 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  FARM. 

From  Shop  to  Garden. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  decided  to  try  poultry  farming, 
having  had  very  good  success  with  a 
dozen  chickens  on  a  cityr  lot.  I  made 
the  mistake  that  a  good  many  make  by 
reasoning  that  if  12  chickens  made  so 
much,  1200  would  make  100  times  as 
much,  a  result  that  has  not  made  good 
in  practice.  My  health  was  failing, 
which  was  one  reason  for  my  venture, 
and  the  life  of  a  farmer  another.  I 
suffered  from  nervous  debility,  and  the 
outdoor  life  is  certainly  a  good  cure, 
when  the  worries  of  paying  your  bills 
do  not  figure.  But  I  do  not  know  which 
is  worse,  the  confinement  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  or  the  worries'  of  a  short 
income ;  both  are  bad.  And  when  one 
has  got  unbearable,  I  have  always  been 
able  to  change.  I  perhaps  Would  have 
had  better  success  if  I  could  not  have 
got  a  job  so  easily,  or  I  might  have 
gone  down  and  out  altogether. 

I  bought  four  acres  of  land  that  had 
been  let  out  on  shares  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  the  fertility  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  built  a  shed  to  store  my  fur¬ 
niture.  My  wife  went  on  a  visit  to 
her  folks  in  England  for  the  Summer 
and  I  boarded  till  I  put  up  a  bungalow, 
working  evenings  and  Saturdays,  which 
I  got  ready  to  live  in  when  my  wife  re¬ 
turned  home.  I  worked  very  hard,  so 
hard  that  my  health  did  not  improve, 
and  I  had  many  spells  of  sickness  in 
the  Summer  months,  and  at  those  times 
my  poultry  did  not  get  the  attention 
they  ought  to  have  had.  I  had  not 
much  money  when  I  started  and  paid 
for  my  land  on  monthly  installments. 

Of  farming  I  knew  absolutely  nothing.  I 
had  never  ever  had  a  garden,  having  been  raised  in 
a  large  city*.  I  knew  nothing  but  my  trade.  In  the 
Winter  I  could  keep  very  steady  at  my  work  and 
could  save  a  little 
money,  but  in  Summer  I 
barely  made  expenses,  I 
lost  so  much  time  and 
wages  through  sickness. 

This  continued  for  seven 
years ;  each  year  I  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  little  more 
towards  my  farm.  But 
I  found  that  keeping  a 
large  flock  of  chickens 
was  a  different  proposi¬ 
tion  from  keeping  a 
dozen.  Each  year  there 
was  a  loss.  I  thought 
the  poultry  houses  were 
to  blame,  so  I  would  pull 
them  down  and  build 
some  other  style.  I  think 
I  have  about  tried  them 
all,  including  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  systems,  except 
the  large  2,000-bird  hen¬ 
houses.  I  have  at  last 
found  a  plan  which  is  very  good,  and  I  think  I  shall 
now  succeed  in  the  poultry  business.  It’s  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  one  any  good,  for  I  found  where  I 
had  failed  to  raise  poultry  with  success  made  a 


very  good  garden,  and  from  my  land  being  too  poor 
to  raise  peas  more  than  three  inches  high,  would 
now  raise  very  good  vegetables,  so  I  tried  my  poul¬ 
try  on  a  new  piece  of  land  and  used  the  old  yards 


for  a  garden.  I  also  found  that  my  chickens  did  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  new  ground,  but  dropped  back  again  when 
the  grass  and  weeds  were  all  picked  off  and  the  land 


had  become  foul  from  droppings.  Then  I  tried  portable 
panels  of  fence,  and  moved  the  yards  and  houses, 
but  they  were  so  heavy  and  awkward  it  took  up  too 
much  time,  and  was  not  practical.  Then  I  tried  large 


yards  of  an  acre  in  extent,  but  there  was  always  a 
hole  that  the  chickens  found  before  I  did,  and  did  a 
lot  of  damage  in  my  garden.  I  was  not  getting  much 
success  at  poultry  keeping,  but  I  was  in  gardening, 
which  I  did  not  intend  to  try  when  I 
got  the  farm.  The  last  five  years  I  have 
worked  at  my  trade  only  in  the  Winter. 

This  year  I  was  drowned  out  in 
Spring  and  dried  out  in  Summer  and 
Fall,  but  I  have  made  a  living,  and 
while  I  am  not  a  very  successful  farmer 
yet,  the  prospects  are  very  good  indeed, 
and  I  am  sure  of  succeeding  in  the  most 
honorable,  healthy  and  useful  a  life  a 
man  can  have.  Before  I  started  I  never 
had  $L00  at  one  time  in  my  life;  now 
my  real  and  personal  property  may.  be 
worth  $3,000.  But  the  value  of  my 
land  has  increased  a  very  great  deal  a; 
real  estate,  and  will  raise  100  times  the 
crop  value  it  would  when  I  got  it,  but 
there  have  been  a  few  carloads  of 
manure  and  quite  some  fertilizer  put 
into  it,  and  quite  a  good  many  backaches. 

I  think  from  my  experience  it  is  good 
policy  for  a  beginner  at  farming,  es¬ 
pecially  if  short  of  capital,  to  put 
manure  two  inches  thick  on  as  much 
land  as  he  thinks  he  will  need  for  his 
own  family  garden;  first  make  sure  of 
his  own  needs;  then  all  he  can  on  land 
to  feed  his  stock;  then  take  one  or  two 
special  crops  for  the  money  crop  and 
study  them  exclusively  till  he  knows 
them  thoroughly.  For  instance,  I  tried 
almost  everything  I  could  buy  seed  for 
the  first  year,  and  got  nothing;  then 
fixed  on  potatoes,  till  I  understood 
their  needs  and  succeeded  ip  raising 
some  fine  crops,  but  only  on  half-acre 
plots.  I  am  still  experimenting.  Then 
sweet  corn  and  cabbage,  and  have  had 
good  success  after  a  few  failures. 
Strawberries  have  done  fairly,  but  I  expect  to  im¬ 
prove  with  them.  Asparagus  has  made  a  failure 
every  time,  but  my  neighbors  grow  it;  so  will  I, 

when  I  know  how,  so  I 
am  goiijg  to  keep  on 
trying  till  I  do.  Celery 
is  another  crop  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  take  up  now.  I 
have  had  no  success  yet, 
but  I  have  not  tried  it  as 
I  should  and  mean  to. 

But  there  is  one  crop 
that  has  been  a  complete 
success,  and  that  is  the 
children.  There  are  three 
rugged,  healthy  young¬ 
sters  that  have  every 
chance  of  being  healthy 
a  n  u  strong  all  their 
lives,  and  owe  it  to  the 
fresh  air  and  freedom, 
the  woods  and  the  brook, 
and  the  food  that  is 
raised  in  the  garden  and 
chicken  yard.  The  eld¬ 
est,  a  boy  of  13,  wants 
to  stay  on  a  farm,  and 
it  is  not  because  he  does  not  have  to  work.  My  own 
health  is  very  good  indeed,  while  I  am  outdoors  in 
the  fields,  though  the  steady  wages  of  the  shop  look 
good  sometimes  when  crops  are  short  and  money 
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A  BUSINESS  HEN  AND  HER  EGG  RECORD.  Fig.  514.  See  page  1211. 
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scarce,  for  I  like  my  trade  nearly  as  well  as  the 
farm.  I  tried  also  a  hot-water  heated  brooder  house, 
but  that  got  full  of  rats,  and  it  was  quite  a  job  to 
dig  out  six  inches  of  soil  and  replace  it  with  fresh 
earth.  This  year  I  found  the  fireless  brooder  and 
yards  4x16  feet,  that  I  could  move  daily  on  clean 
grass,  quite  a  success,  but  my  chickens  were  not 
hatched  till  the  weather  was  warm  in  May.  For 
chickens  earlier  hatched,  say  middle  of  March,  I 
would  keep  them  on  a  wooden  floor  covered  with 
dry  earth  for  the  first  10  days,  and  then  on  the  earth 
floor  in  a  building  till  four  weeks  old,  then  get  them 
outdoors  in  the  4x16  coops  or  runs.  Chickens  kept 
on  wooden  floors  over  10  days  or  two  weeks  have 
leg  weakness  with  me,  or  have  died  of  some  disease 
that  showed  no  evidence;  I  have  found  apparently 
strong  healthy  chickens  with  crops  full  dead  in  twos 
and  threes  of  a  bunch  erf  50  every  morning  for  two 
weeks  or  so. 

To  learn  a  trade  thoroughly  takes  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  study",  and  to  be  a  success  as  a  farmer  or 
trucker  you  have  to  know  more  than  any  other 
trade  that  I  know  of,  and  a  beginner  ought  to  keep 
that  fact  in  his  mind  and  not  be  led  by  some  of  the 
stories  that  are  told  of  so  much  profit  in  some  system 
of  chicken  raising  or  crop  raising.  I  have  seen  men 
rise  in  the  shops  to  be  foremen  through  sheer  bluff, 
but  you  cannot  bluff  Dame  Nature.  Also,  you  make 
a  mistake  to-day  in  the  shops  or  office  that  will  help 
you  to  better  things  to-morrow,  but  you  have  to  wait 
a  year  on  the  farm,  and  then  if  it  was  not  very 
serious  you  will  most  likely  forget  it.  The  practice 
of  having  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place  is  a  very  good  practice  on  the  farm,  and  a 
practice  T  have  not  learned  yet  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
different  matter  to  find  a  tool  on  your  bench  than  on 
the  fields.  I  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  hunting 
a  hoe  that  should  have  been  hung  up  in  the  tool 
house  instead  of  being  left  in  the  cabbage  patch  when 
I  was  called  to  dinner.  I  have  certainly  had  a  struggle 
for  my  farm,  but  it  is  worth  it,  and  I  have  never  re¬ 
gretted  it.  R.  THOMAS. 

New  Jersey". 


ALFALFA  NOTES  FROM  MONTANA. 

In  regard  to  disking,  your  correspondent  from 
Ohio,  on  page  1090,  speaks  of  disking  incidentally, 
but  highly  recommends  the  narrow-toothed  spring 
harrow.  I  destroyed  probably  40  acres  of  young 
Alfalfa  last  Spring  by  disking  it,  not  thinking  that 
the  stand  was  up  to  standard,  yet  which  came  out 
fine  as  could  be  desired  where  not  disked.  I  have 
never  favored  disking  anything  but  very"  old  Alfalfa, 
that  with  tough  and  large  crowns,  the  narrow-toothed 
spring  drag,  as  suggested  by  your  Ohio  correspondent, 
being  my  preference.  Speaking  of  Alfalfa  seed,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  some  of  the  schemes  indulged  in 
by  some  of  even  the  reputable  seed  houses.  For 
instance,  a  near  neighbor  of  mine  here,  who  took 
first  prize  on  his  bushel  of  Alfalfa  seed  at  the  Corn 
Exposition  at  Omaha  last  year,  sold  a  certain  seed 
house  his  crop  some  three  years  ago,  yet  they  still 
advertise  his  seed  for  sale.  In  speaking  with  a 
neighbor,  who  is  a  large  Alfalfa  seed  grower,  he 
mentioned  that  he  has  of  late  years  narrowed  down 
to  only  eight  pounds  of  local  seed.  I  use  between 
eight  and  10  pounds,  using  a  drill.  We  find  that 
unless  a  moist,  firm  seed  bed  is  obtained,  a  poor 
stand  may  be  expected.  Every  means  possible  is  used 
.  to  obtain  such  conditions,  even  irrigating  before  seed¬ 
ing,  then  slightly  harrowing,  then  seeding.  Very 
few  if  any  will  irrigate  to  germinate  seed,  our  land 
crusting  badly.  This  crust  is  not  troublesome  where 
cultivation  is  permissible  afterwards.  Two  pests 
especially  should  be  guarded  against  in  buying 
Alfalfa  seed;  these  are  dodder  and  Sweet  clover; 
seed  purchased  should  be  guaranteed  free"  of  these. 

Another  noted  authority  and  dealer  in  Alfalfa  seed 
advertises  “Northern  grown  seed,”  yet  when  one  of 
the  firm  was  in  this  valley  four  years  ago  was  amazed 
when  informed  that  our  seed  commanded  12J/2  to  14 
cents  per  pound  as  it  came  from  the  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  stated  that  he  had  just  come  from  a  small 
station  in  Kansas  where  he  could  purchase  the  best 
of  seed  for  seven  cents.  This  year  Eastern  buyers 
were  on  the  ground  and  paid  from  15  to  18  cents  per 
pound  for  seed,  this  valley  shipping  out  over  $50,000 
worth  of  seed.  A  serious  mistake  is  being  made  by 
our  people  in  confining  their  attention  to  seed  pro¬ 
duction  entirely.  A  prominent  business  man  of 
Chinook  (Chouteau  County)  and  still  in  this  valley, 
stated  to  the  writer  lately  that  the  valley  would  be 
far  better  off  financially  if  not  a  single  pound  of 
seed  was  shipped;  that  if  hay  instead  was  harvested 
and  fed  upon  the  farms  to  milch  cows,  beef  or  mutton, 
far  greater  returns  would  result.  In  this  I  believe  he 
is  nearly  correct,  at  least  the  seed  output  should  be 
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of  minor  consideration.  Illustrating  this  last  point, 
while  at  Chinook  a  few  days  ago,  I  took  supper  with 
an  old  neighbor  who  has  a  fine  farm  adjoining  my 
own  there.  This  man,  two  years  ago,  having  an 
abundance  of  Alfalfa  hay,  with  a  very  limited  market, 
went  to  Wisconsin  and  purchased  30  head  of  very 
high-grade  dairy  cows,  built  a  fine  barn  and  fully 
equipped  it  for  practical  dairying,  and  marketed  the 
product  through  a  fine  co-operative  local  creamery, 
and  was  very  enthusiastic  for  a  year  or  more.  I 
asked  him  concerning  this  herd  while  taking  supper 
with  him.  He  stated  that  he  had  disposed  of  the 
herd.  Asked  for  the  reason,  he  explained  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  feed  $16  Alfalfa  hay.  It  is  true 
that  at  present  Alfalfa  hay  is  selling  at  that,  and 
even  higher  figures,  yet  we  are  not  certain  that  these 
prices  will  last,  in  fact  we  are  almost  certain  that 
they  will  not,  and  that  they  are  almost  entirely  due 
to  abnormal  local  climatic  conditions  this  year.  I, 
too,  am  selling  another  kind  of  hay  at  $20,  and 
usually  have  several  hundred  tons  yearly  to  sell,  yet 
$11  would  be  about  the  average  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  Alfalfa  would  hardly  range  $8. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  another  branch  of 
agriculture  that  year  in  and  rear  out,  with  a  first- 
class  equipment  of  cows  and  implements,  will  stand 
high  prices  in  competition  with  a  well-conducted 
dairy  farm.  You  of  the  East  have  an  abundance  of 
carbohydrates,  and  a  scarcity  of  protein  food  products. 
This  condition  is  reversed  in  the  West,  especially  in 
Montana.  It  is  easily  possible  here  to  pick  up  cows 
and  feed  that  will  give  with  our  markets  a  revenue 
of  $10  per  head  per  month,  this  for  ordinary  cows, 
and  to  do  this  for  eight  or  nine  months.  The  great 
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trouble  is  to  obtain  good,  painstaking  men  to  handle 
the  herd  as  it  should  be  handled.  I  could  tell  many 
stories  of  friends  and  neighbors  of  their  results  with 
Alfalfa,  some  earning  as  high  as  $140  per  acre  from 
seed ;  this,  too,  on  land  which  would  find  difficulty 
in  selling  at  $40.  Lohr  Bros.,  near  here,  harvested 
$60  per  acre  of  seed  at  17  cents  per  pound  this  year 
on  80  acres,  besides  cutting  an  aftermath  of  130  tons 
of  the  finest  kind  of  short  ha)",  worth  at  least  $15 
per  ton.  Several  neighbors  did  fully  as  well,  yet  our 
land  finds  difficulty  in  finding  buyers  at  $40.  Most 
land  owners  realize  that  they  possess  too  much  land 
for  best  results.  W.  M.  Wooldridge. 

Montana. 


CEMENT  AND  COAL  TAR  MIXTURE. 

Several  questions  have  been  asked  about  mixing  coal  tar 
products  with  cement  for  making  an  imitation  asphalt  for 
roofing  or  making  walls  or  floors  of  buildings.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Pago,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Agriculture  : 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  found  out  that  mixtures 
of  refined  coal  tar  and  Portland  cement,  and  water- 
gas  tar  and  cement  and  any  of  the  petroleum  oils 
mixed  readily  with  wet  Portland  cement,  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  material  emulsifying  and  disseminating  evenly 
throughout  the  body  of  the  cement.  The  set  is  de¬ 
layed  about  two  hours  in  such  mixtures,  which  is  a 
distinct  advantage.  As  non-volatile  oil  is  more 
available,  I  have  been  carrying  on  a  large  series  of 
experiments  ever  since,  and  contemplate  announcing 
the  results  of  my  work  within  the  next  month  or  two. 

I  obtained  as  high  as  2,400  pounds  pressure  to  the 
square  inch  with  a  15  per  cent  oil-sand-cement 
mortar,  after  six  months.  Concrete  resulting  from 
mixtures  of  oil  is  singularly  waterproof,  and  is  the 
only  waterproof  concrete  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
constructed  about  400  feet  of  road  with  this  material 
in  the  Borough  of  Richmond  in  New  York  City,  and 
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another  section  of  street  in  Washington,  as  well  as 
two  bridge  surfaces  in  New  Jersey,  all  being  laid 
during  last  May.  Recently  I  constructed  a  105-foot 
vault  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  and  have  just  completed  a  large  size  water 
tank  in  my  laboratory  here,  using  very  large  size 
rock  aggregate  for  the  thickness  of  the  tank,  and 
it  is  not  leaking  a  drop. 

Although  I  have  been  unable  to  make  any  experi¬ 
ments,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  cement-oil  mortar 
cannot  be  used  for  the  construction  of  farm  build¬ 
ings,  including  roofs,  by  simply  stretching  metal  lath¬ 
ing  and  having  an  ordinary  plasterer  place  it  on.  ✓ 
It  might  further  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have 
also  found  that  bitumens  mix  readily  with  plaster 
of  paris  and  ordinary  lime  water,  making  it  equally 
waterproof  with  a  cement  mixture.  This  should  be 
even  more  valuable  to  the  farmer  than  the  cement-oil 
mixture,  on  account  of  "its  cheapness.  It  seems  to 
me  such  construction  would  compete  with  wood,  and 
give  a  fireproof,  waterproof  and  dampproof  building. 


THE  PROPOSED  CORN  CONTEST. 

A  Western  Grower  Ready 

I  have  given  your  proposition  for  a  corn  contest 
between  eastern  and  western  farmers  some  thought. 
Our  methods  are  so  much  different  that  I  do  not  see 
just  how  a  contest  of  that  kind  can  be  managed  so 
as  to  give  results  that  would  prove  much.  Land  is 
high  here,  too  high ;  two  80-acre  pieces  without 
buildings  and  one  80-acre  piece  with  cheap  buildings 
sold  to  different  parties  for  $125  an  acre  within  the 
last  six  weeks.  The  farthest  piece  is  one-half  mile 
from  my  farm  and  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
town.  That  part  of  it  would  not  matter  in  a  com¬ 
parative  contest,  but  very  seldom  will  you  see  a  corn¬ 
field  as  small  as  10  acres,  to  say  nothing  of  one  or 
two.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  eastern  farming  I 
would  expect  them  to  win  on  a  small  patch  of  corn, 
for  where  I  grew  to  manhood  in  western  New  York 
there  were  small  pieces  on  almost  any  farm  that  were 
very  rich,  some  naturally  and  some  from  other  causes. 
There  was  only  a  small  percentage  on  any  farm  in 
that  locality  (Steuben  County)  that  would  profitably 
grow  corn,  but  the  high  corner  of  an  old  sheep  pas¬ 
ture  would  grow  corn  to  equal  anywhere.  Here  every 
acre  of  the  well-fanned  lands  will  grow  corn.  On 
any  but  the  rough  lands  along  streams  the  difference 
in  crop  is  determined  more  by  the  farmer  than  the 
land. 

1  should  be  glad  to  take  part  in  a  contest  of  the 
kind  you  discuss,  not  expecting  to  have  any  chance 
of  winning,  but  I  have  found  that  any  contest  makes 
us  (all  hands)  more  watchful,  and  that  is  where  im¬ 
provement  comes  in.  This  year  we  had  a  25-acre 
field,  a  Blue  grass  sod  plowed  up  this  Spring,  that 
on  account  of  the  severe  drought  we  stopped  culti¬ 
vating  when  we  got  twice  over.  The  ears  were 
shortened  by  drought,  but  we  weighed  several  strips 
at  husking  time,  and  the  lowest  went  70  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  we  figured  the  whole  field  would 
make  that  much  of  dry  corn.  We  had  another  field 
that  got  considerably  more  work  and  only  made 
around  40  bushels,  so  you  can  see  that  the  net  profit 
on  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a  field  of  corn  is  determined, 
with  us,  at  least,  by  the  man  and  local  conditions. 
Whether  we  could  reduce  the  net  cost  by  using  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  is  not  known,  for  they  are  not 
used.  We  cannot  do  it  with  barnyard  manure  plowed 
under,  for  it  is  almost  sure  to  dry  out  the  ground 
and  spoil  the  crop.  We  have  to  put  our  manure  on 
pastures  and  meadows,  and  let  the  corn  gat  it 
second  hand.  jerome  smith. 

Adams  Co.,  Iowa. 

r  N.-Y.— We  hope  to  hear  from  other  western 
farmers  about  this.  The  details  can  be  arranged  later. 
Our  suggestion  in  brief  is  to  leave  contestants  fiee 
to  select  any  soil  they  like,  also  any  variety  that  suits 
them,  and  to  use  any  amount  of  manure  or  fertilizer 
they  'see  fit.  The  yield  is  to  be  determined  in  crib- 
dry  shelled  corn,  after  the  rules  adopted  by  the  New 
England  Corn  Show,  and  the  contest  decided  on  the 
basis  of  value  for  grain  and  fodder  at  market  prices. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COLTS.— The  colts  shown  at 
Fig.  515  are  owned  by  N.  M.  Riggs  of  Marshall  Co., 
W.  Va.,  who  raised  them.  They  are  chestnut  sorrels 
of  Morgan  blood.  At  the  time  this  picture  was  taken 
they  were  about  four  months  old.  They  are  half- 
sisters — the  grandmother  being  a  full  blood  Morgan. 
At  weaning  time  $160  was  refused  for  these  colts. 
Good  horses  are  very  high  in  that  section,  bringing 
$200  to  $225  generally,  better  ones  $300;  that  is,  a 
draft  horse  of  about  1,500  pounds  sold  for  that; 
teams  bring  $500.  It  is  the  same  all  over,  as  anyone 
can  find  out  by  trying  to  buy  a  good  horse.  These 
colts  are  beauties,  and  will  make  a  fine  farm  team 
as  they  grow  up. 
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THE  ENTIRE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR. 
How  a  Maine  Man  Captures  It. 

F.  L.  Tibbetts  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
farmers  in  Maine  (or  in  the  country,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter)  who  get  something  like  a  fair  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  Perhaps  he  gets  more  than  a 
fair  share,  and  if  he  could  do  business  through 
Uncle  Sam  instead  of  through  the  express  com¬ 
panies  he  would  certainly  be  on  Easy  Street.  And 
it  isn't  because  of  any  advantage  of  location,  for 
Dexter  is  only  a  small  village  up  on  a  branch  rail¬ 
road,  while  Mr.  Tibbetts's  customers  are  scattered 
all  over  the  State,  and  even  New  England.  The  way 
in  which  he  got  these  customers  is  the  interesting 
part  of  the  story. 

Mrs.  Tibbetts  either  inherited  or  acquired  the  art 
of  making  a  particularly  choice  grade  of  domestic 
cheese.  Five  or  six  years  ago  she  made  rather  more 
than  she  needed  for  family  use,  so  she  either  sold 
or  gave  away  the  surplus.  That  started  a  clamor 
for  more  cheese,  although  the  prospective  customers 
rather  balked  at  paying  any  bonus  over  store  prices. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Tibbetts  was  a  patron  of  the 
Borden  condensery,  and  during  his  leisure  moments 
one  day,  he  figured  it  out  that  the  store  price  for 
cheese  did  pay  something  over  condensery  prices  for 
milk.  Every  cent  counted  on  the  farm 
then,  so  the  next  Summer  they  made 
more  cheese  than  ever  before. 

Some  of  the  best  samples  were  taken 
to  the  Fall  fairs  with  such  good  re¬ 
sults  that  the  next  year  Mr.  Tibbetts 
made  a  big  display  at  the  Central 
Maine  Fair  in  Walervillc.  The  size  of 
the  exhibit  brought  inquiries  from  pros¬ 
pective  customers,  and  none  of  the 
cheeses  was  taken  home.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Tibbetts  had  learned  that  he  had 
not  been  getting  what  the  traffic  would 
bear  by  quite  a  margin.  That  Winter 
he  exhibited  at  the  State  dairy  meeting 
and  got  a  still  better  line  on  the  quality 
of  the  Tibbetts  ciieese,  for  by  this  time 
it  was  no  longer  a  household  side  line, 
and  the  condensery  had  lost  a  patron. 

The  next  Summer  the  cheese  business 
was  pushed  harder  than  ever,  and  the 
stock  moved  easily  at  22  cents  per 
pound.  Still  there  was  an  accumula¬ 
tion,  so  when  it  came  time  for  the 
Waterville  fair  .again,  these  canny 
cheese  makers  packed  up  GO  beautiful 
cheeses,  each  weighing  five  pounds, 
and  made  another  display.  Better  yet, 
one  of  the  couple  stood  by  with  a 
cheese  cut,  and  tendered  samples  to 
those  really  interested.  The  exhibit 
was  set  up  at  tiiree  in  the  afternoon, 
but  by  11  o’clock  next  day  every  cheese 
had  been  sold  at  $1.25  apiece,  or  25 
cents  per  pound.  Incidentally  a  lot  of 
new  customers  had  been  acquired. 

Since  then  Mr.  Tibbetts  has  had  hard 
work  to  fill  his  orders  as  they  come  in. 

Every  cheese  is  labeled  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  makers,  so  that  by 
a  perfectly  natural  process  the  list  of 
customers  continues  to  grow.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  price  is  now  up  to 
the  point  that  begins  to  make  dairying 
worth  while.  Some  shipments  have  gone  clear  to 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  with  the  express  charges  col¬ 
lect,  which  would  indicate  that  price  was  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration.  At  first  Mr.  Tibbetts  was  in¬ 
clined  to  enlarge  his  business  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  later  modified  that  plan.  Now  he  is  determined 
to  have  every  branch  of  his  business  running  on  the 
best  possible  basis  and  look  for  larger  profits 
through  increased  efficiency  rather  than  more  hard 
work.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  local  cow¬ 
testing  association,  and  also  of  the  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  of  that  county.  Every  year  has  seen 
an  improvement  in  the  herd,  that  sooner  or  later 
will  be  among  the  star  business  combinations  in 
Maine.  c.  u.  g. 


A  DAIRY  SECTION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Perhaps  no  animal  has  played  a  greater  part  in 
the  civilization  of  the  Far  West  than  has  the  poor 
and  lowly  cow.  I  believe  the  Indians  said  the  bee 
was  ‘'the  white  man’s  foot,”  as  it  seemed  that  this 
industrious  little  insect  was  sure  to  be  found 
wherever  the  early  settlers  located.  This  may  be 
true  in  a  great  measure,  but  one  thing  is  more  cer¬ 
tain,  and  that  is  that  no  white  man  with  a  family 
pitched  his  tent  or  erected  his  humble  shack  in  the 
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Far  West  without  first  staking  out  the  cow  close  by. 
Nearly  every  prairie  schooner  that  ever  crossed  the 
plains  or  even  wended  its  way  across  western 
wastes,  or  over  snow-capped  mountains,  had  one  or 
two  cows  and  possibly  a  bull  calf  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession.  Even  the  early  missionary 
padres  who  came  to  California  before  other  white 
folk  set  foot  on  the  land  are  said  to  have  had  their 
herds  of  cattle.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the 
missionary  settlement  grew  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  padres,  cattle  were  about  the  chief  asset  of 
the  missions.  They  might  well  be  so,  for  there  was 
an  abundant  supply  of  grass  and  other  native  feed ; 
then,  the  climate  was  conducive  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  stock.  But  the  cattle  of  those  days 
were  anything  but  high-bred  animals.  They  were 
mostly  of  the  long-horned  type,  pretty  much,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  like  many  of  those  yet  found  in  Texas. 

From  the  impetus  given  the  stock  business  by  the 
early  missionaries  and  the  early  Argonauts,  Cali¬ 
fornia  soon  became  a  great  cattle- raising  land.  Some 
locations  are  better  adapted  to  this  industry  than 
others.  The  great  misfortune  is  that  too  much  of 
the  land  has  been  grabbed  by  cattle  kings,  who  count 
their  acres  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  This  order 
of  things  is  being  broken  up,  as  many  of  these  cattle 
barons  find  it  rather  expensive  to  pay  taxes  on  vast 


holdings.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  will  be  far 
better  for  the  people  and,  consequently,  for  the  State, 
if  the  business  of  stock-raising  was  carried  on  by  a 
greater  number  of  persons  and  the  ranches  were  of 
fairly  limited  size.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit 
a  number  of  the  cattle  districts  of  the  State.  Several 
years  ago  I  was  on  a  camping  trip  through  that 
wonderful  and  almost  inaccessible  .country  toward 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State — the  great 
timber  and  agricultural  county  of  Humboldt.  This 
county  is  mountainous — it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  level  acre  of  land  within  its  confines,  except  in  a 
few  locations,  and  the  soil  in  these  locations  is  of 
wonderful  fertility.  Owing  to  this  section  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  receiving  greater  rainfall  than  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  is  favored  with,  there  is  a  better 
stand  of  grass  than  is  to  be  found  almost  else¬ 
where.  I  never  saw  such  growth  of  vegetables, 
grain  and  fruit  as  is  to  be  found,  especially  along 
the  Eel  River  bottoms.  Most  of  this  land  was 
originally  covered  with  redwood  timber.  The  giant 
stumps  were  gradually  cleared  off  and  the  land 
put  under  cultivation.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
great  potato-growing  region  of  California.  “Hum¬ 
boldt  reds”  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  markets  on 
the  coast,  and  these  potatoes  had  a  flavor  and 
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superior  quality  all  their  own,  but  in  time  the  land 
became  exhausted  for  this  line  of  crops.  The  farm¬ 
ers  worked  the  soil  for  all  it  was  worth.  One  crop 
of  potatoes  followed  another ;  there  was  no  rota- 
tin,  so  the  soil  became  poverty-stricken  for  the 
white  man’s  edible  tuber.  As  the  land  became  poorer 
the  farmer  turned  his  attention  to  dairying.  The 
land  was  used  to  grow  crops  of  fodder  for  stock; 
corn,  beets  and  peas  took  the  place  of  spuds.  The 
cattle  were  ranged  on  the  adjacent  hills.  And  so, 
before  long,  this  country  became  the  great  dairying 
section  of  California.  Alfalfa  is  now  frequently  grown. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  was  among  the 
creameries  of  the  Eel  River  country.  In  the  picture, 
Fig.  513,  on  first  page,  I  present  an  early  view  of  a 
creamery  in  a  clearing  in  the  redwoods  on  the 
Yager  River,  a  branch  of  the  Eel.  Except  for  some 
milk  that  comes  from  the  table  lands  about  Hydes- 
ville,  nearly  all  the  product  that  goes  to  this  cream¬ 
ery  came  from  small  herds  kept  in  and  through  the 
mountain  fastness  up  the  Yager.  A  person  has  no 
conception  of  the  solitude  of  some  of  these  mountain 
ranches  until  he  has  visited  the  country.  And  all 
through  the  canyons — and  there  is  an  everlasting 
number  of  them — one  may  find  little  spots  and  nooks 
where  the  venturesome  have  established  a  home,  and 
there  cows  and  children  thrive  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  everything  else.  And  thus 
is  the  wealth  of  California  augmented. 

Foreigners  are  becoming  the  great 
dairying  people  of  the  Golden  State.  In 
some  districts  the  Swiss  predominate, 
and  there  you  will  find  excellent  Swiss 
cheese,  as  good  as,  and  perhaps  better 
than,  comes  from  the  Alps  and  there¬ 
abouts.  In  other  places  you  will  find 
Danes  and  Swedes;  Portuguese  in 
others,  and  Italians  in  rare  instances. 
I  presume  the  reason  so  many  of  these 
people  are  found  in  the  business  in  this 
State  is  because  conditions  here,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  people  who  come  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe, 
are  about  the  same  as  they  were  iii 
their  native  countries.  There  are  many 
Americans  and  Irishmen  engaged  in 
the  dairy  business,  but  they  are  mostly 
to  be  found  about  the  bay  region  or 
in  level  sections  ot  the  State,  presum¬ 
ably  because  thev  nearly  always  man¬ 
age  some  other  line  of  farming  in  con¬ 
nection  with  thei-r  milk  and  butter  in¬ 
terests. 

Generally  butter  brings  a  good  price, 
especially  during  the  past  few  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  December  fine 
table  butter  is  quoted  at  45  cents  per 
pound.  I  don’t  tiiink  it  was  below  30 
cents  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
Eggs  and  butter  have  traveled  well  to¬ 
gether  in  the  market  quotations.  The 
former  are  listed  at  60  and  more  cents 
per  dozen,  according  to  “quality.”  This 
Winter  dairymen  will  make  more  than 
they  did  last  Winter,  owing  to  the 
lower  price  of  feed  this  year — hay  is 
25  per  cent  and  more  cheaper. 

Humboldt  apples  are  second  to  none, 
but  that  will  be  another  story.  The 
gradual  development  of  California’s  hor-. 
ticultural  and  agricultural  wealth  into  special  lines 
forms  a  volume  in  itself.  w.  A.  pryal 

Mr.  Geo.  Robert  White  has  provided  the  money 
needed  to  issue  each  year  a  beautiful  gold  medal  for 
excellence  in  horticultural  work.  The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  will  have  charge  of  the  matter 
and  the  medal  will  be  awarded  annually  “To  the  man 
or  woman,  commercial  firm  or  institution  in  the 
United  States  that  has  done  the  most  during  the  year, 
or  in  recent  years,  to  advance  the  interest  in  horti¬ 
culture  in  its  broadest  sense.”  The  first  award  has 
just  been  made  to  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent.  This  is  a 
very  worthy  and  desirable  thing.  It  is  the  fate  of 
many  who  do  great  and  lasting  things  for  the  world 
to  be  denied  the  material  benefits  which  they  deserve. 
Let  them  at  least  have  the  sentiment  and  honor 
which  their  achievements  have  won,  and  let  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  professions. 

Every  now  and  then  we  have  letters  describing  diseases 
of  children,  with  requests  for  “experience.”  People  seem 
to  lie  willing  to  try  any  experiment  or  “cure”  on  the 
child  Why  do  they  not  see  a  good  doctor  and  follow 
his  directions  to  the  letter? 

The  health  officials  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  elimi¬ 
nating  the  mosquitoes  with  calcium  carbide,  which,  when 
put  into  water  infested  with  "wigglers,”  is  more  deadly 
to  them  than  kerosene.  This  is  a  new  and  valuable  U3e 
for  refuse  from  acetylene  gas  plants. 


NATURAL  SIZE  FRUIT  OF  COMMON  JUJUBE.  Fig.  516. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  1205. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


AN  ECHO  OF  THE  CORN  SHOW. 

Several  Headers. — Why  do  you  quote 
shelled  corn  at  $1.10  per  bushel  in  figuring 
the  value  of  that  crop  grown  by  P.  E.  Davis 
in  Massachusetts?  Corn  is  not  worth  that 
much  anywhere  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Why  not  give  the  cost  of  growing  that 
acre? 

Ans. — We  gave  the  price  at  $1.10  be¬ 
cause  that  was  what  farmers  told  us 
they  received  for  this  hard  flint.  It  is 
used  for  making  meal  for  cornbread,  and 
is  considered  better  for  this,  purpose 
than  the  softer  dents.  We  asked  Mr. 
Davis  for  his  figures,  and  they  follow : 

I  have  consulted  three  grain  dealers,  but 
they  said  that  they  had  not  bought  any 
for  years,  but  all  agreed  that  $1  per  bushel 
would  be  about  right  for  this  year,  and 
$1.10  for  last.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Damon, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station, 
that  the  farmers  his  way  sold  all  they  could 
spare  of  the  Rhode  Island  white  flint  for 
$1.25  per  bushel  for  domestic  use.  The 
fodder  on  my  acre  weighed  almost  three 
tons,  and  I  sell  for  $8  per  ton  at  farm. 
You  did  not  ask  for  the  cost  of  this  corn, 
but  I  see  you  are  disposed  to  figure  on 
it,  therefore  the  facts  might  aid  you.  Of 
course,  you  know  I  was  not  trying  to  s;e 
how  cheaply  I  could  raise  it  but  how  much. 

PERLBY  E.  DAV.IS. 

Here  are  the  figures  showing  the  cost 
of  labor  and  fertilizer  which  were  put 
into  this  one  acre : 

COST  OF  TUIZE  ACRE. 


Plowing  . ....$2.50 

Harrowing  .  4.00 

Planting  .  2.50 

Fertilizers  . 38.00 

Cultivation  .  3.50 

Iloeing  .  2.00 

Suckering,  thinning  and  transplanting  4.00 

Cutting  and  stacking .  3.00 

Tarred  rope  .  1.00 

Husking  . 12.00 

$72.50 

Value  of  fodder  .  24.00 


$48.50 

I  have  had  to  estimate  some  in  regard 
do  labor,  but  this  is  very  close. 

A  farmer  in  Rhode  Island,  who  grows 
the  white  corn  mentioned  on  page  1119, 
gives  these  figures: 

We  sell  all  our  surplus  either  at  the 
door  or  at  the  mill,  and  so  far  we  have 
not  sold  at  any  time  lor  loss  than  $1  per 
bushel  of  70  pounds  on  the  cob,  the  price 
ranging  upwards  as  high  as  $1.30  per 
bushel  last  year.  This  price  is,  of  course, 
based  upon  the  demand  for  this  meal  for 
cooking  purposes,  and  I  presume  would  not 
continue  as  high  if  the  supply  were  to  in¬ 
crease  very  largely. 

Mr.  Davis  grew  127  bushels  of  corn, 
as  shelled  from  the  field.  The  prize  was 
offered  for  “crib-dry”  corn,  which  means 
so  dry  that  it  contained  not  over  12 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  He  could  have 
sold  the  127  bushels,  but  we  will  figure 
on  the  dry  corn.  The  103  bushels,  at 
$1,  mean  $103,  and  the  corn  fodder 
added,  makes  a  total  of  $127,  or  $55 
above  all  cost  of  fertilizer  and  labor. 
We  shall  now  be  glad  to  have  some  of 
our  Western  friends  come  forward  with 
similar  statements  of  crib-dry  corn. 


Trimming  an  Arbor  Vitaceae  Hedge. 

L.  If..  Hornell,  AT.  V. — Will  you  inform 
me  which  is  the  best  season  of  the  year 
to  trim  an  arbor  vitae  hedge? 

Ans. — The  best  time  to  trim  ever¬ 
greens  is  during  the  dormant  season, 
and  any  time  before  growth  starts  in 
the  Spring  or  after  growth  stops  in 
Summer  is  the  ideal  time  for  trimming 
them,  whether  in  hedges  or  single  speci¬ 
mens.  Generally  the  months  of  May 
and  August  are  considered  the  best  time 
for  this  work.  Many  gardeners  and 
nurserymen  who  want  to  keep  the  plants 
in  perfect  form  keep  them  cut  back  all 
through  the  growing  season.  The  safest 
way  is  to  trim  before  and  after  the 
growing  season.  e.  s.  black. 


Overgrown  Raspberry  Tips. 

J.  S.,  Farmville,  Fa. — I  have  a  lot 
of  raspberry  bushes ;  I  cut  the  old  canes 
out  in  August.  The  bushes  from  the  new 
•canes  have  grown  like  weeping  willows. 
What  should  I  do  with  them,  and  how 
manage  them? 

Ans. — J.  S.  should  have  pinched  back 
the  tips  of  the  young  canes  of  his  rasp¬ 
berries  when  two  or  three  feet  higb ; 
this  would  have  caused  them  to  branch 
out.  Then  early  the  next  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  growth  started,  cut  back  these 
lateral  branches  to  18  inches,  and  he 
would  have  had  a  strong  plant  that 
would  have  been  able  to  set  and  hold 


up  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  By  not  pinch¬ 
ing  them  back  he  has  now  a  straight 
cane  that  is  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
and  without  the  necessary  laterals  to 
set  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  The  only 
thing  for  him  to  do  now  is  to  cut  back 
these  canes  before  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring  to  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet. 
If  the  canes  are  prostrated  and  not 
capable  of  straighting  themselves  enough 
to  hold  the  fruit  from  the  ground,  then 
stake  or  wire  them  up.  And  see  to  it 
next  year  that  the  terminals  are  pinched 
out  of  the  young  canes  in  time  next 
Summer.  e.  s.  black. 


Do  Peach  Borers  Live  Over  ? 

T.  II.  K .,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. — You  say 
on  page  1049  “ Killing  the  Peach  Borers,” 
“In  June  the  borer  becomes  fully  grown, 
leaves  the  burrow  and  goes  into  a  cocoon.” 
WTe  found  a  good  many  large  ones  this 
Fall  that  evidently  were  of  last  year's 
brood,  and  were  in  for  another  year.  Do 
they  live  over  to  the  third  season?  These 
were  in  a  block  of  trees  that  were  not 
looked  over  last  year. 

Ans. — The  following  outline  of  the 
life  history  of  this  insect  is  given :  The 
moths  appear  in  New  York  from  the 
latter  part  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
August,  and  in  some  seasons  until  Sep¬ 
tember.  After  the  moths  appear,  they 
deposit  their  tiny  eggs  on  the  trunk  of 
the  trees,  and  the  small  larva  enters 
through  the  crevices  of  the  bark  and 
begins  working  in  the  sapwood.  It  eats 
and  grows  until  Fall,  usually  becoming 
only  one-half  to  two-thirds  grown  by 
the  time  cold  weather  comes  on.  In 
exceptional  years,  when  the  season  has 
been  long  and  favorable,  some  of  these 
borers  become  three-fourths  to  almost 
full  grown.  It  would  seem  that  the 
season  of  1910  was  one  of  these  favor¬ 
able  Summers,  and  very  likely  many  of 
the  borers  in  Mr.  King’s  trees  became 
nearly  full  grown.  Undoubtedly  these 
are  the  borers  that  he  saw,  and,  of 
course,  they  would  remain  in  the  trees 
until  the  Spring  of  1911,  if  left  undis¬ 
turbed.  However,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  eggs  from  which  these 
borers  hatched  were  laid  in  the  Spring 
of  1910.  So  far  as  all  the  observations 
go,  and,  of  course  many  workers  have 
followed  the  life  history  of  this  insect, 
they  show  that  the  insect  never  passes 
the  second  Winter  in  the  trees. 

GLENN  w.  HERRICK. 


Fumigating  Scions — Grafting. 

J.  C.  A.,  Jeanette,  Pa. — What  is  the 
best  method  for  fumigating  scions  before 
grafting,  also  how  late  in  the  season  may 
apple  trees  be  grafted?  1  have  grafted 
them  successfully  when  they  were  coming 
in  blossom,  but  think  they  do  not  make  as 
great  growth  that  season  when  grafted 
very  late. 

Ans. — J.  C.  A.  does  not  say  how  large 
or  small  the  quantity  of  scions  that  he 
wishes  to  fumigate,  so  it  is  not  easy  to 
answer  him  as  to  size  of  box  or  the 
amount  of  cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid  he 
would  need.  If  he  would  send  for  this 
information  to  his  State  entomologist, 
he  can  get  accurate  advice,  which  is  very 
necessary  to  have  if  he  does  not  want 
to  injure  his  scions  with  the  gas.  If 
he  dips  his  scions  in  Scalecide  solution 
of  one  part  Scalecide  to  15  parts  water, 
or  any  other  of  the  commercial  in¬ 
secticide  oils,  or  the  commercial  lime  and 
sulphur  solutions — one  part  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  12  parts  water — he  will  have  a 
less  dangerous  operation  for  himself  and 
the  scions  than  he  would  have  with  gas. 
It  might  be  better  to  dip  the  cut  ends  of 
scions  in  paraffin  before  putting  them 
in  solution.  Dip  (not  soak)  the  scions, 
and  set  them  on  end  in  the  sun  to  dry 
off.  The  apple  can  be  grafted  when  in 
leaf  when  the  grafts  are  dormant,  but 
why  ask  “how  late?”  J.  C.  A.  answers 
his  own  question  when  he  says  that  “they 
do  not  make  as  great  a  growth  that 
season  when  grafted  very  late.”  The 
best  time  to  graft  apples  is  just  be¬ 
fore  growth  starts,  and  then  the  bark 
of  the  stock  is  not  injured  by  bruising, 
and  the  graft  starts  growth  with  the 
Stock.  E.  S.  BLACK. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Hardy  Roses,  Etc. 
l,200aeres,60in  Hardy  Roses, 
none  better  grown.  44  green¬ 
houses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Fi¬ 
cus,  Everblooming  Roses, 
Geraniums,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Mail  size  postpaid,  safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Immense  stock  of 
SUPERB  CANNAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants. 
Acres  of  Pteonias  and  other 
Perennials.  60 choice  collec¬ 
tions  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc.  For  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Catalog  No.  1, 112  pages; 
for  Seeds,  Everblooming  Roses,  Gannas,  Geraniums, 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  in  general.  Catalog 
No.  2,  168  pages.  Both  FREE.  Direct  deal  will  in¬ 
sure  you  the  best  at  firstcost.  Try  it.  67  years.  07) 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Box  154.  Paioesvule,  0. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CORN! 


HE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL 

Given  at  the  Great  New  England  Corn  Expo¬ 
sition,  Held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  November  7th  to 
12th,  Was  Awarded  to  Hon.  Theodore  C.  Bates, 

For  CROP  and  for  EXHIBIT 


Those  who  visited  the  Corn  Exposition  will  recall  the  Great 
Pyramid  and  Great  Cone  of  Corn  near  the  entrance.  Concerning 
this  display  the  “  Worcester  Magazine”  says  : 

“An  exhibit,  consisting  of  a  pyramid  and  cone,  mounted  on  a  heavy 
platform,  was  placed  just  inside  the  entrance  doors.  This  idea  of  a 
practical  demonstration  of  good  corn  was  original  with  Mr.  Bates.  The 
corn  on  the  cone  was  placed  there  by  winding  about  it  spirally  a  contin¬ 
uous  braid  of  select  ears  of  seed  corn,  with  no  ears  less  than  12  inches  long 
and  nearly  every  ear  perfectly  capped  or  tipped.  There  were  3000  ears  on 
this  cone  alone.  The  pyramid  was  covered  in  regular  rows  with  similar 
corn,  measuring  from  12 ]A  to  14  inches  long,  about  2000  specially  selected 
ears  being  used  thereon . 

“  On  one  acre  of  flint  corn,  Mr.  Bates  raised  one  hundred  seventy-three 
and  three-tenths  (173.3)  bushels  of  ears,  weighing  70  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
equivalent  to  56  lbs.  of  shelled  corn.  On  another  acre,  of  flint  corn  in  the 
same  field,  he  harvested  one  hundred  sixty-eight  and  six-tenths  (168.6)  of 
ears,  at  70  lbs.  per  bushel.  These  results  were  certified  to  by  three  com¬ 
petent  men  (as  sworn  to  by  them  before  the  clerk  of  the  courts  at  Worcester) , 
who  carefully  measured  the  acres  and  personally  superintended  the  husking 
of  the  corn  and  weighed  it  as  it  was  put  into  the  corn  crib.  The  authorities 
present  at  the  Corn  Show  give  this  yield  the  credit  of  excelling  any  record 
of  flint  corn  in  this  country.  For  the  superior  quality  of  his  corn — the 
record  yield  per  acre  and  the  excellence  of  his  display — a  beautiful  GOLD 
MEDAL  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bates.” 


This  GOLD  MEDAL  CROP  was  raised  with  PERUVIAN  VEGETABLE 
GROWER,  the  Highest  Grade  Corn  and  Vegetable  Fertilizer  on  the  market. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 
Special  Importers  of  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 


If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our  handsome 
Annual  Memorandum  book  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  one  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


WATCH  FOR  OUR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF  OUR  OTHER  PRIZE  WINNERS 


Nice  Big  Red  Apples 

are  selling  at 
10  cents  apiece 

There  is  money  in  fruit  growing  right  where 
you  are.  Apples  are  worth  twice  as  much  as 
oranges,  and  if  you  cannot  raise  apples,  there  are 
other  fruits  equally  profitable. 

Start  an  orchard.  Those  who  have  planted 
orchards  as  advised  by  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  are 
getting  their  reward  in  big  profits.  You  can  pay 
for  it  by  growing  small  fruit  meantime. 

GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER 

will  tell  you  how  and  where  to  plant,  how  to  prune  and  spray,  and 
how  to  make  your  trees  productive. 

It  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  popular  fruit  grower’s  magazine.  January  is 
our  30th  anniversary  number. 

Special  offer  to  readers  of  Rural  New  Yorker:  We  will  mail  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Magazine  one  year  on  trial,  at  half  price,  25  cents. 
Sample  copy  mailed  free. 


GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER  CO., 


BOX  A, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

have  been  built  up  by  quality  trees  from-a  small 
beginning  to  the  largest  nursery  in  America— more 
than  2000  acres  devoted  to  growing  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  ornamental  stock.  Buy  of  a  responsible 
grower  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  421,  Berlin,  Md. 


PLANT  HARDY  TREES 

Healthy,  acclimated,  high  grade,  true  to  label  fruit  trees 
and  plants  for  Northern  States  at  wholesale  prices,  direct 
from  nursery  to  planter.  Send  for  catalogue. 

^ELERl^lTlMJURSERIESjES^JUUMXZOMJlCjL 

CATALPA  s,l&T 

Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

II.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  1 1  Mecliunicsburc,  Ohio 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


QTRAWBERRY  PLANTS— A11  the  leading  and  money  mating 
O  varietiea  ready  to  ship  now.  D.  KODWAY,  Hartly.Del. 


U/ANTFn  AGENTS  TO  SELL  FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 
iTHNlLU  Easy  to  sell.  Big  inducements.  Act 
Quick.  Address.  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


For  Best  EXTENSION  LADDER at  ^y,rce8 

JOHN  J.  HOTTER. 14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ItlO. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  GROUND  LIMESTONE. 
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Part  I. 

On  page  962  correspondents  replying  to 
your  query — “Why  Burn  Lime?”  do  not 
analyze  the  subject  sufficiently  to  give 
the  full  understanding  that  its  impor¬ 
tance  demands.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  in  action  on  nitrogen,  the 
burnt  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  are 
complete  opposites — the  one  wastes  by 
dissipating,  the  other  actually  prevents 
wastage  that  would  otherwise  occur.  The 
proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  lime¬ 
stone  soils  permanently  maintain  fer¬ 
tility.  Circular  110  of  the  Illinois  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  which 
every  farmer  should  read,  analyzing  tests 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  as  well  as 
at  their  own,  says :  “It  has  been  proven 
in  a  16-year  test  on  a  rotation  of  crops 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  organic  matter 
from  the  soil  equivalent  to  4J^  tons  of 
manure  for  every  ton  of  burnt  lime  used, 
while  the  carbonate  both  avoided  this 
loss  and  produced  a  greater  aggregate 
of  crops.”  Bulletin  110  of  the  Maryland 
Station,  reporting  their  tests  witlf  all 
forms  of  lime,  burnt  limestone,  burnt 
oyster  shells  (non-magnesian),  sulphate, 
phosphate  and  carbonate  (as  marl)  of 
lime,  states  that  the  latter  gave  the  best 
crop  production  and  advises  farmers  to 
use  all  that  they  can  get  of  it.  Director 
Thorne,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  says  in 
their  lime  bulletin,  “Burnt  lime  liberates 
potash  in  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  wast¬ 
ing  until  recarbonating  checks  the  wast¬ 
age.  In  other  words  the  carbonate  will 
make  potash  more  available,  about  as  the 
plants  use  it,  without  wastage.”  Soil 
nitrification  is  the  important  thing  in 
fertility,  burnt  lime  is  detrimental  to 
this,  while  as  Plilgard  shows  in  “Soils” 
the  carbonate  is  highly  favorable.  The 
Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  a  bulletin  on  “Experi¬ 
ments  with  an  Infertile  Soil” — caused  as 
they  state,  apparently  by  the  poisonous 
effect  of  continuously  raising  one  par¬ 
ticular  crop,  not  acidity;  as  burnt  lime 
and  commercial  fertilizer  were  both 
proven  to  be  useless,  while  carbonate  of 
lime  remedied  the  condition  and  pro¬ 
duced  crops.  The  New  Jersey  Station 
lime  bulletin  gives  analyses  of  many 
limes  on  the  market,  showing  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  magnesia  in  them,  often  to 
high  percentage.  Bulletin  No.  100,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  “Relations  of  Mag¬ 
nesia  to  Lime  in  Plant  Growth,”  and 
also  1904  Year  Book  of  that  department, 
shows  the  detrimental  effect  of  excess  of 
magnesia  on  many  plants.  Additionally 
magnesian  limes  are  not  so  readily  solu¬ 
ble  ;  it  is  only  the  purer  limestones  that 
dissolve  freely  enough  to  produce  the 
large  deposits  of  “fresh  water  shell” 
marl ;  consequently  this  never  contains 
more  than  one  or  two  per  cent  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  which  is  desirable  in  that  pro¬ 
portion.  This  marl  is  nearly  all  a  pre¬ 
cipitate,  the  only  shells  being  a  few  of 
the  small  snail  kind,  and  is  therefore  an 
impalpable  powder,  which  mostly  will 
pass  200  mesh.  In  addition  to  the  mag¬ 
nesia,  a  frequent  fault  with  ground 
limestone  is  the  failure  to  grind  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine ;  it  ought  mostly  to  pass 
through  a  100-mesh  screen. 

The  getting  of  a  money  advantage  by 
recarbonating  of  burnt  lime,  so  as  to  get 
the  44  per  cent  difference  without  cost 
from  the  air,  is  a  fallacy.  Burnt  lime 
does  not  recarbonate  readily,  especially 
in  Winter;  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is 
only  about  three  parts  to  10,000  of  air. 
If  in  heaps  the  carbonic  acid  does  not 
reach  the  interior  freely,  if  spread  out 
over  or  in  the  soil  it  is  to  the  loss  of 
organic  matter  exceeding  in  value  the 
gain  of-  44  per  cent  of  lime.  As  to  re¬ 
carbonating  in  the  soil,  the  National 
Lime  Manufacturers’  Association  wished 
to  know  where  they  were  at  on  this 
question,  so  appointed  an  investigating 
committee.  They  consulted  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  experiment  stations  where 
many  lime  tests  had  been  made,  and 
otherwise  investigated,  and  then  report¬ 
ed  that  generally  burnt  lime  does  not 
become  fully  recarbonated  in  the  soil  for 
two  or  three  years.  This  is  apparently 
borne  out  by  Prof.  Wheeler’s  statements 
regarding  his  noted  Rhode  Island  Sta¬ 
tion  lime  tests,  which  showed  such  re¬ 
markable  crop  improvements  on  many 
plants;  that  in  these  tests  in  numerous 
cases  where  no  benefits  were  obtained  or 
even  actual  injuries  resulted,  after  two 
or  three  years  decided  benefits  were 
shown.  FRANKLIN  NOBLE. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


OUR  WONDERFUL  POSTAGE  SYSTEM. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  paper.  Solvay  is  really  a  part  of 
Syracuse. 

At  the  Stamp  Window. 


CAST. 

A  stamp  clerk. 

A  citizen  who  is  not  conversant  with 
the  postal  laws. 

THE  CITIZEN — “A  package  for  Solvay. 
It  weighs  a  pound.  IIow  much  ?” 

THE  CLERK— “Sixteen  cents.” 

“Whew,  so  much.  I  guess  I’d  better  not 
send  this  other  one.  It’s  the  same  thing 
going  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  London.  How 
much  would  that  be? — weighs  a  pound.” 

“Twelve  cents.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Twelve  cents.” 

“You’re  mixed,  aren’t  you,  16  cents  to 
Solvay  and  12  cents  to  London,  is  that 
right?” 

“Right  you  are.” 

“Can't  quite  figure  it  out  as  a  business 
proposition  why  the  U.  S.  can  afford  to 
send  to  England  for  12  cents  what  it 
charges  16  cents  to  carry  to  Solvay,  but 
I'll  take  your  word  for  it.  Here  are  two 
more  packages ;  each  one  weighs  five 
pounds.  IIow  much  for  one  of  them  to 
Tokio,  Japan?” 

“Twelve  cents  a  pound,  60  cents  in  all.” 

“Sure  no  one  would  kick  on  that — 3,000 
miles  across  America  to  San  Francisco  and 
then  across  the  Pacific  ocean  for  60  cents. 
Great  thing  this  U.  S.  postal  service.  Now 
here’s  the  same  thing  for  Auburn,  a  five- 
pound  package.  How  much?” 

“Can’t  take  it.” 

“Can’t  take  it?” 

“Limit  on  packages  for  transmission  by 
mail  four  pounds.  You'll  have  to  send  it 
by  express.” 

“But  you  just  took  a  five-pound  package 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  to  Japan, 
and  you  won't  take  one  to  Auburn  at  any 
price  ?” 

“That’s  right.” 

“Why?” 

“Postal  regulations.” 

“By  Jove,  but  Uncle  Sam  is  a  corking 
business  man,  isn't  he?” 


FOREIGN  PLANTS  OF  INTEREST. 

Among  novelties  recorded  in  a  recent 
plant  introduction  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  Alfalfa  seed 
from  Christiania,  Norway,  “variety  Mal- 
thei.  This  is  a  new  variety  which  has 
not  yet  been  described,  and  which  is  larger 
and  much  hardier  than  the  main  variety. 
Medicago  sativa  is  used  very  little  in  Nor¬ 
way  for  its  economic  importance,  as  it  is 
not  very  hardy.  A  dealer  in  dyestuff’s,  O. 
Malthe,  was  very  much  interested  in  this 
question,  and  has  experimented  and  finally 
succeeded  in  discovering  this  variety,  and 
endeavored  to  disseminate  it.  The  farmers, 
however,  did  not  want  to  cultivate  lucerne, 
because  they  find  Trifolium  pratense  and 
Fhleum  pratense  more  profitable.”  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
seed  of  M.  sativa,  var.  Malthei  may  pos¬ 
sibly  represent  crosses  with  the  closely  re¬ 
lated  main  variety,  however,  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  If  you  plant  all  the  seeds, 
you  will  very  likely  obtain  some  plants  of 
the  pure  variety.”  Another  variety  of  Al¬ 
falfa  comes  from  Ti-tao,  Kansu  Province, 
West  China. 

Stizolobium  aterrimum,  the  Mauritium 
or  Bengal  bean,  has  been  received  by  the 
Department  from  New  South  Wales.  “This 
species  is  considerably  cultivated  in  the 
Island  of  Mauritius,  Brazil,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  It  much  resembles  the 
Florida  Velvet  bean,  but  the  vines  grow 
larger  and  the  seeds  mature  considerably 
later.  This  variety  is  so  late,  in  fact,  that 
it  matures  in  this  country  only  in  the 
southern  half  of  Florida.”  For  distribution 
later. 

Some  interesting  wild  potatoes  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Tucson,  Ariz.  “October  5,  1910, 
Santa  Catalina  Mountains,  steep  northeast 
slope  at  7,800  feet,  under  white  and  Doug¬ 
las  fir,  in  excellent  humus  loam.  Vines 
fresh,  succulent,  and  fruiting.  Slope  burned 
clean  in  June.  Tubers  probably  slightly  im¬ 
mature.  October  17,  1910,  Rincon  Moun¬ 
tains,  at  Spud  Ranch,  camp  site.  Since 
potatoes  were  once  cultivated  here,  these 
purplish  tubers  may  be  escaped  from  cul¬ 
tivation.”  For  distribution  later. 

A  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  says  that  the  prickly  pear  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  become  such  a  nuisance  that 
enormous  sums  are  paid  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Land  is  practically  given  away  to  per¬ 
sons  who  will  undertake  to  clear  it  of 
prickly  pear.  Mr.  Jones  suggests  that  in¬ 
stead  of  spending  money  in  the  useless  task 
of  attempting  to  eradicate  it,  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  should  make  it  of  use  and  make  a 

profit  out  of  it.  He  has  considered  the 
question  of  manufacturing  paper  from  it. 
but  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  It  has 
too  much  juice  and  not  enough  fibre.  He 
thinks  alcohol  could  be  made  from  it.  ffs 
it  contains  about  five  per  cent  reducing 
sugar.  At  all  events  he  says  a  fortune 
awaits  the  man  who  can  fiud  a  use  for  it. 


You  Should  Have 
Our  Prices 

So  you  can  buy  your  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing  at  wholesale  and  save  the  job¬ 
ber’s  and  retailer’s  profits. 

Wc  make  thousands  of  tons  of  Roofing 
a  year  and  sell  direct  to  the  user.  All  of 
our  Roofing  is  brand  new,  standard  qual¬ 
ity  and  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if  it 
is  not  satisfactory  in  every  way  it  will  not 
cost  you  a  cent. 

Send  us  a  postal  asking  for  a  free  sam¬ 
ple  of  our^Jalvanizcd 

Steel  Roofing 

and  wc  will  send  it  to  you  together  with 
our  booklet  which  shows  the  different 
styles  we  make. 

We  Pay  the  Freight  charges,  and  the 
letter  you  will  receive  with  our  sample 
will  tell  you  what  your  Roofing  will  cost 
delivered  to  your  nearest  railroad  station. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  before  you  buy,  be¬ 
cause  at  our  prices  you  can  save  money. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

NILES,  OHIO 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  eix  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whcel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  huskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  F ree 

Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  »2’, 


SAWS  II 

1  Man  IS..*,  ■ESS::!  Beats 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUN0 
_  l  In  to  6  ft.  Through 

_ Roafe  O  MEN  w,th  a 

Sowing  Maehino  Bodla  £  Cross-cutSaw 

3  to  *  cords  dally  Is  Iho  usual  avorago  for  ono  man. 

BU38  IAST  _ _ _ _ _  a.  BAWS  DOWN 

TOWS 

I  weigh* 

font/ 4i(fM  go 

S3 


Our  1911  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a  13- 
year-old  boy  oi  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No  AltO 
and  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency 

{folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  SL, Chicago,  I1L 


ALPHA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


is  absolutely  the  best  that  can  be  made 
for  all  farm  work.  Largely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  in  State,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  Railroad  work — a  reputation  of 
20  years  behind  4.  Ask  your  dealer  for 


ALPHA 

Send  for  Booklet  and  learn  why  it  is  the  best. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 


ADDRESS 

2  Center  Square,  EASTON,  PA. 


NO  ROOF  repair: 


<?<  >>  2  "/T" 


/'  / 


TThe 
only 
roofing  1 
„  that  n«  vlt 
wears  out  is — 
^  Slate.  Does  not 
rust  or  water -souk. 
r  ...11  not  melt  —  not  af 
w  fected  by  the  weather  or 
climate.  The  only  roof  that  is 
^everlasting.  SHELDON’S 
SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  ROOFING 


„  SLATE,  the  only  material  without  an 
r  equal.  No  more  expensive  than  other  high- 
grado  roofing.  6end  today  for  our  free  book 
w  “The  Eoof  Question,"  and  tell  us  your  w^nts. 

^FjC^heldoi^late^o^iRANv?Mj^VjVj 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 


CLARK’S 


a  crop  maker. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrow- 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirs 
out,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  savert 
Perfect  centre  draft.  Jointed  pole. 


Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “  Intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.  Higganum  Conn. 


I’ll  Save  You  $50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
r*if  You’ll  Let  Me 

This  is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book — and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  Y ou  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  if  it  coveted  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  $50  a 
more?  40,000  farmers  havoj 
stamped  their  O.  K.  onf 
my  spreader  and  money*, 
sowing  price.  My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you.  • 

Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal¬ 
loway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will® 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Poatal  and  Savo  950. OOT 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Pres. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

669  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  le. 


Freight 

Paid 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRIHGS 


Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
I  wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  j 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition,  i 

l  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  U(i-17th  St.,  K*ciu©,  Wl*. 


GUARANTEED 


CAHOON  SEED 

Saves  buying  expensive  drills.  Most 
perfect  broadcast  sower  for  all  grain 
and  grass  seed.  Accurate,  simple, 

durable.  Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  life  time. 

Saves  time ,  saves  seed  and  gives  bigger  crops. 
Highest  priced  sower  made,  but  pays  for  itself  many  times  yearly.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  deliver  the  Cahoon  to  any 
express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  {4.  Send  for 
“Seed  Sowers’  Blanuul;”  tells  howto  produce  bigger  crops  with 
less  seed.  It's  Free. 

GOODELL  CO..  14  MAIN  ST„  Antrim.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requirements.  Get  one 

o£  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed. 

No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 

The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown.  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs..  New  York 


December  31, 
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1 00 pounds  of  an 
ordinary  Fertilizer 

(testing  2-8-2) 


t>TT  v  rn 


i 


FILLER. 

V28LBS 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
_ 12  LBS _ 


ACID 

PHOSPHATE 
66  LBS 


Both  of  these  are 
called  “complete” 
fertilizers,  but  they 
are  very  different. 


Well-balanced 
Fertilizer 
(testing  2-8-10) 


ACID 

PHOSPHATE 
56  LBS 


V  MURIATE  OF 
POTASH 
20  LBS 


If  you  prefer  ready-mixed  fer- 
j  tilizers,  insist  on  having  enough 

Potash  in  them  to  raise  the  crop 
as  well  as  to  raise  the  price.  Crops 
contain  more  than  three  times  as  much  Potash  as  phosphoric  acid. 


It  was  found  years  ago  that  the  composition 
of  the  crop  is  not  a  sure  guide  to  the  most 
profitable  fertilizer,  but  it  does  not  take  a  very 
smart  man  to  figure  out  that  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  as  much  Potash 
as  Phosphoric  acid.  Insist  on  having  it  so. 


If  you  do  not  find  the  brand  you  want,  make 
onr  by  adding  enough  Potash  to  make  it  right. 

To  increase  the  Potash  5  per  cent.,  add  10 
pounds  of  Muriate  or  Sulfate  of  Potash 
to  each  100  pounds  of  mixed  fertilizer;  to 
increase  it  10  per  cent,,  add  20  pounds. 


Talk  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  rnrrv  Potash  in 
stock  or  order  it  for  you.  It  will  pay  you  both,  for 


Potash  Pays 

For  particulars  and  prices  write  to 


_ _  .  _  _  Continental  Building,  Baltimore 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  LITMUS  TEST  FOR  SOIL. 

A.  F.  It.,  Farmville,  la. — I  notice  you 
advised  the  use  of  litmus  paper  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  soil  needs  lime.  Will  you 
describe  the  use  of  this  paper? 

Ans. — You  should  obtain  the  lime 
Bulletin,  issued  by  the  Virginia  Ex¬ 
periment  station  at  Blacksburg.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  “Litmus 
paper”  may  he  described  as  fine  blotting 
paper,  stained  blue  with  an  extract  of 
litmus  obtained  from  a  form  of  rock 
mosses  or  lichens.  It  is  very  sensitive 
to  an  acid,  and  whenever  it  is  touched 
by  acid  changes  its  color  to  red,  lighter 
or  darker,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  acid.  To  make  the  test,  secure  a 
fair  sample  of  the  soil  by  mixing  dif¬ 
ferent  specimens  together.  Make  this 
soil  moist  enough  to  be  firm  and  open 
a  hole  in  it  by  thrusting  down  a  knife- 
blade.  Put  a  piece  of  the  blue  litmus 
paper  into  this  hole  and  press  the  soil 
around  it.  Leave  it  an  hour  or  more, 
and  then  take  it  out  carefully.  If  the 
soil  is  acid,  the  paper  will  have  turned 
color  from  pink  to  red. 


THE  VARIETIES  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 

W.  A.  O..  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. — Please 
publish  a  list  of  varieties  of  buckwheat 
now  grown,  and  a  description  of  the  same 
as  far  as  possible.  We  grow  two  here, 
the  Japanese  and  the  Silver  Hull  or  Silver 
Grey,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
there  are  one  or  two  other  sorts,  one  a 
small  brown  kernel. 

Ans. — Botanists  have  assigned  the 
cultivated  forms  of  buckwheat  to  three 
distinct  species :  1.  Fagopyrum  escu- 

lentum,  common  or  true  buckwheat. 
2.  F.  emarginatum,  notch-seeded  buck¬ 
wheat.  3.  F.  Tataricum,  Tartary  or  Si¬ 
berian  buckwheat.  The  notch-seeded 
buckwheat  is  not  known  to  have  been 
grown  in  this  country,  but  is  reported  as 
cultivated  in  India  and  China.  By  some 
botanists  it  is  regarded  as  a  form  of 
Fagopyrum  esculentum,  the  common 
buckwheat.  It  is  distinguished  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  angles  of  the  hull  extended  into 
wide  margins  or  wings.  The  Tartary 
buckwheat  is  cultivated  in  the  cooler  and 
more  mountainous  regions  of  Asia  and 
to  some  extent  in  Canada  and  Maine. 
It  is  recommended  for  its  superior  hardi¬ 
ness.  It  has  been  tried  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  without  satisfactory  results.  The 
grain  is  smaller  than  the  common  buck¬ 
wheat,  the  plants  are  more  slender  and 
the  leaves  arrow  shaped.  It  is  sometimes 
called  India  wheat  and  duckwheat.  The 
true  buckwheat  has  bright,  white  or 
pink-tinged  flowers  in  large  trusses  or 
heads ;  the  India  wheat  has  smaller 
greenish  white  flowers  in  small  heads, 
and  also  small  leaves.  The  grain  of 
buckwheat  has  regular  angles ;  that  of 
the  India  wheat  has  wavy  or  slightly 
notched  angles.  The  common  buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum  esculentum)  is  the  most 
valuable  and  most  widely  grown  form. 
It  is  met  with  wild  in  China  and  Siberia 
and  enters  into  the  agriculture  of  every 
country  where  grain  crops  are  culti¬ 
vated.  In  China  it  has  been  grown 
and  used  for  food  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  In  Japan  it  is  held  in  general 
esteem,  and  in  Russia  it  is  also  largely 
consumed.  It  has  been  cultivated  for 
centuries  in  England,  France,  Spain, 
Italy  and  Germany.  In  all  European 
countries  it  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the 
poorer  classes,  but  it  has  remained  for 
the  American  housewife  to  learn  how  to 
prepare  it  so  as  to  please  the  palate  of 
the  epicure.  The  buckwheat  pancake 
is  a  peculiarly  American  institution. 
Formerly  it  constituted  the  major  part 
of  the  bread  diet  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  rural  population  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Middle  States  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  season.  It  has  now  won  its  way  to 
the  breakfast  table  of  the  city  resident 
as  well,  and  when  served  hot  with  maple 
syrup  is  considered  the  peer  of  the  finest 
production  of  the  French  diet. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of 
buckwheat  grown  in  America,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Gray,  Silver  Hull,  and  Japanese. 
The  seed  of  Silver  Hull  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  Common  Gray,  the  color 
is  lighter  and  of  a  glossy,  silvery  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Japanese  is  larger  than 
the  Gray,  of  somewhat  darker  color,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  angles  or 
edges  of  the  hull  to  extend  into  a  wing, 
making  the  faces  of  the  grain  more 
concave.  The  plant  of  the  Japanese 
variety  is  a  somewhat  larger  grower 
than  the  others,  the  fresh  stem  has  a 
green  color  and  the  flowers  seem  not 
to  be  quite  so  subject  to  blasting  from 
hot  sunshine  as  the  others.  On  this  ac¬ 


count  it  is  recommended  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  to  sow  the  Silver  Hull  and  Jap¬ 
anese  varieties  mixed,  it  being  said  that 
the  later  and  hardier  Japanese  will  shade 
and  protect  the  others  from  hot  sunshine, 
thus  avoiding  blasting  and  securing  a 
larger  zone  of  seed-bearing  straw  than 
is  furnished  by  either  sort  alone,  a 
larger  yield  resulting.  The  Silver  Hull 
variety  has  a  red  stem  and  branches 
more  freely  than  the  others.  The  leaves 
also  are  smaller.  Each  of  these  varieties 
has  produced  largest  yields  in  certain 
tests.  It  seems  that  there  is  adaptation 
of  variety  to  soil  or  climate  or,  perhaps, 
to  wreather  conditions  that  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  that  produces  these 
contradictory  results.  However,  the 
yielding  quality  of  the  Japanese  variety 
is  usually  conceded  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  others. 

Formerly  the  flouring  qualities  of 
th  Japanese  variety  were  pronounced 
by  many  millers  to  be  inferior  to  the 
other  sorts,  and  not  infrequently  the 
price  of  Japanese  buckwheat  was  five 
or  10  cents  per  bushel  less  than  the 
others.  In  some  localities  this  condi¬ 
tion  still  prevails;  in  others  the  reverse 
is  true.  In  parts  of  Seneca  County, 
New  York,  in  recent  seasons  the  millers 
have  offered  a  bonus  of  five  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  Japanese  variety.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  change  in  the  estimate  of  the 
variety  is  due  to  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  grain  due  to  acclimatiza¬ 
tion,  or  to  better  adaptation  of  the 
milling  methods  to  the  variety  has  not 
been  ascertained.  j.  L.  stone. 


IvAAfl  Forme  All  over  New  York  State. 
UUUII  r Climb  Low  prices  and  reasonable 
terms.  First-class  markets.  Low  taxes.  Catalog 
free  to  buyers.  NORTHERN  REALTY  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


I C  n  forme  FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  ill  fertile 
IJU  r  CJ 1 1115  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown.  Pa. 


1  SEI.I,  FARMS  IX  OCF.AXA.  the  best  Co.  in  the  TT.fv  Fruit.,  min 
I  and  stock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  8.  HAN80N.  Hart,  Midi. 


THE  PLANT  FOOD  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

BY  USERS  OF 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

“The  World’s  Best  By  Every  Test” 


Sometimes  farmers  say  they  cannot  afford  to  use  as  much 
as  1000  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  yet  many  farmers  have 
proved  that  as  much  or  more  is  very  profitable  to  them. 
How  much  to  use  is  a  problem  every  one  must  work  out 
for  himself.  Our  most  successful  customers  say  they  find 
as  they  have  increased  from  y^ear  to  year  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  used,  the  easier  it  has  been  to  pay  for  it.  This  is 
the  way  they  express  the  greater  profit  derived  from  using 
1500  to  2000  lbs.  per  acre  instead  of  a  smaller  quantity  on 
their  market  crops. 

Many  of  them  use  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  Bradley’s  High  Grade 
Fertilizer  and  find  that  it  pays  in  the  crop  marketed  and  in  the  up¬ 
keep  or  improvement  of  the  land  for  succeeding'  crops.  You  cannot 
tell  without  experimenting:  how  much  fertilizer  will  pay  you  best.  If 
you  have  not  already  solved  this  problem,  begin  next  season  and  use 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

Our  local  agents  have  a  new  descriptive  booklet  and 
calendar  for  1911  for  you.  If  we  have  no  agent  near  you 
write  us  today  for  our  agency  proposition.  Address  Depart¬ 
ment  M 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


92  State  St., 
Boston. 


2  Rector  St., 
New  York. 


P.  0.  Drawer  970, 
Buffalo. 


Rose  Building, 
Cleveland. 


Cincinnati  Office,  1204  Second  National  Bank  Building. 


1910. 
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THE  POULTRY  SYSTEMS. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  Philo  system  has  sold  one 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  his  book  de¬ 
scribing  that  system.  Of  course  others 
have  “caught  on”  and  we  have  the 
“Corning  Egg  Book.”  and  the  “Keller- 
strass  System,”  and  others;  and  all  of 
them  have  some  good  points.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  points  in  the  Philo  system  are  the 
doing  away  with  artificial  heat  in  rais¬ 
ing  young  chicks,  and  keeping  fowls  in 
small  numbers  confined  all  the  time  in 
small  houses.  At  first  poultrymen  were 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  trying  to  raise 
little  chicks  in  cold  weather  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  but  a  few  venturesome  ones 
who  tried  it,  found  that  it  worked  all 
right,  and  now  thousands  of  chicks  are 
being  raised  without  other  heat  than  that 
produced  by  their  own  bodies.  I  had 
done  that  50  years  before,  when  incuba¬ 
tors  had  not  been  invented  and  hens 
that  went  broody  early  in  the  season 
were  too  precious  to  waste  their  time 
taking  care  of  chicks.  As  soon  as  they 
hatched  one  lot  of  chicks  we  used  to  take 
the  chicks  away  and  put  another  sitting 
of  eggs  under  the  hen,  and  if  she  was 
in  fairly  good  condition  when  the  second 
lot  was  hatched,  we  put  a  third  lot  of 
eggs  under  her.  Some  folks  might  think 
this  was  rather  hard  on  the  hen,  but 
they  must  remember  that  we  couldn’t 
make  the  hen  sit;  she  didn’t  have  to  if 
she  didn't  want  to.  But  that  left  us  with 
chicks  to  be  reared  “by  hand,”  as  they 
used  to  say.  I  have  made  artificial  moth¬ 
ers  by  tacking  woolen  rags  as  thickly  as 
possible  in  the  top  of  a  box,  letting  the 
rags  hang  down  for  the  chicks  to  nestle 
among,  and  I  have  known  of  a  sheepskin 
being  used,  but  1  think  that  was  not  a 
success,  as  some  of  the  chicks  got  caught 
by  their  heads  in  the  wool.  But  we  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  principle  of  it  was  all 
right ;  the  chicks  could  be  raised  in  cold 
weather  by  keeping  20  or  30  together,  so 
the  heat  of  their  bodies  if  confined, 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  warm. 
This  is  the  main  point  of  the  Philo 
system,  only  he  does  it  in  a  different 
manner;  he  puts  the  chicks  in  a  small 
box  in  a  nest  of  hay,  letting  a  sagging 
sheet  of  muslin  rest  on  the  chicks  with 


a  cotton-stuffed  blanket  on  the  sheet. 
On  an  extra  cold  night  another  blanket 
is  put  on,  same  as  we  would  do  on  our 
own  beds.  A  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
box  allows  the  chicks  to  run  in  and  out. 
It  is  some  trouble  for  the  first  week  to 
teach  the  chicks  to  go  into  the  box,  and 
I  find  that  a  hot-water  bag,  laid  on  top 
of  the  blanket,  is  a  help  to  teach  them 
to  go  into  the  box,  as  it  offers  the  in¬ 
ducement  which  they  seem  to  need. 

A  neighbor  made  some  fireless  brooder 
coops  last  Winter,  and  early  in  March 
bought  some  day-old  chicks,  carried  them 
four  miles  in  a  carriage  and  put  them  in 
the  heatless  brooders.  I  saw  the  chicks 
frequently,  and  never  saw  chicks  grow 
faster.  Owing  to  sickness  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  them  when  half  grown,  and  those 
38  pullets  are  laying  now  19  to  20  eggs 
every  day,  and  a  slicker,  thriftier,  hand¬ 
somer  lot  of  Buff  Wyandotte  pullets  I 
never  saw.  From  the  time  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  incubator  no  artificial 
heat  was  used  in  raising  them.  Quite  a 
number  of  concerns  are  making  “fireless 
brooders”  now,  and  they  are  being  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised,  and  in  my  opinion 
more  and  better  chickens  can  be  raised 
by  this  “system”  than  by  the  old  lamp- 
heated  brooders.  I  find,  too,  that  some 
of  the  most  extensive  poultrymen  are 
using  the  “confined”  system ;  recently  I 
saw  some  thousand  or  more  half-grown 
chicks  that  had  never  been  out  of  the 
6x8  foot  compartments  in  which  they 
were  hatched.  The  owner  is  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  keepers  in  the  State,  usu¬ 
ally  keepin^  three  thousand  laying  hens 
on  his  plant.  Owing  to  ill  health  the 
owner  had  been  unable  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  lately,  and  the  compart¬ 
ments  certainly  left  much  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  of  cleanliness.  Dealers  in 
poultry  supplies  furnish  ready-made 
poultry  houses  and  the  fowls  to  put  in 
them.  These  houses  are  complete,  with 
all  necessary  fixtures,  and  no  outside  run 
for  the  fowls  is  needed.  As  no  chicks 
are  to  be  raised,  there  is  no  need  of 
roosters,  so  no  annoyance  to  neighbors 
from  crowing  or  hens  getting  out  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  intention  is  to  supply  suburb¬ 
anites  with  a  small  and  neat-looking 
poultry  plant  that  will  accommodate  a 


dozen  or  two  fowls  and  furnish  the  fam¬ 
ily  supply  of  eggs  that  are  known  to  be 
“fresh.”  As  the  waste  food  from  an 
ordinary  family  will  supply  nearly  all 
the  fowls  require,  it  certainly  looks  like 
an  advisable  investment.  Changes  arc 
being  made  in  the  poultry  business  con¬ 
stantly;  able  men,  like  Prof.  Retger  of 
Yale  College,  who  for  five  years  has  been 
studying  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
“white  diarrhoea’’  in  chicks,  are  giving 
their  best  efforts  toward  the  solving  of 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
poultry  keeping,  and  the  importance  of 
it  as  an  agricultural  industry  is  being 
better  appreciated  as  knowledge  of  the 
subject  increases.  If  this  last  census 
takes  in  all  the  “backyard”  poultry  of 
villages  and  city  suburbs,  I  would  not 
be  at  all  suprised  to  find  the  value  of  the 
poultry  products  of  the  nation  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  other  agricultural 
■product  except  corn.  In  a  subsequent 
article  I  expect  to  have  something  to 
say  of  the  other  poultry  “systems.” 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  coscrove. 


DITCHING  AND  DRAINAGE  NOTES. 

Do  I  Need  a  Ditching  Machine? 

F.  //.,  lilue  Ash,  O. — I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  articles  on  drainage  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  and  was  wondering  if  it  would  pay 
me  to  buy  a  machine.  I  have  about  10 
acres  that  need  draining  badly  and  about 
20  acres  that  would  not  be  hurt  any  by 
being  drained.  I  am  located  about  10  miles 
northeast  from  Cincinnati,  have  a  hard 
clay  sub-soil,  and  would  not  be  bothered 
much  with  stone  to  a  depth  of  three  feet. 
Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  with 
cement  tile,  and  if  so  how  do  they  com¬ 
pare  with  clay  tile? 

Ans. — With  that  amount  of  land  to 
drain  we  think  a  ditching  machine  of 
some  sort  would  pay.  In  these  days  of 
high-priced  hand  labor,  ditching  with¬ 
out  machine  power  on  large  operations 
is  too  expensive.  You  could  probably 
get  outside  work  for  your  machine.  We 
have  a  number  of  reports  on  cement 
drain  tile.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  test 
such  a  thing  as  a  system  of  drains,  but 
the  reports  thus  far  received  are  favor¬ 
able,  provided  the  tiles  are  well  made, 
with  the  ends  square,  so  the  tiles  can 
be  put  closely  together  without  making 
open  joints. 


A  Machine  For  Sticky  Soil. 

G.  TT.  C.  (\o  Address). — You  articles 
on  tile-ditching  and  especially  the  two  on 
tile-ditching  machines  are  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  hav;  more 
of  them.  I  have  about  100  acres  of  hard 
black  clay,  flat,  with  a  slight  slope  to¬ 
ward  a  natural  drainage  channel  that  runs 
along  one  side.  It  makes  an  ideal  drain¬ 
age  proposition,  but  I  have  felt  very  skep¬ 
tical  about  being  able  to  ditch  ’  it  by 
machine,  as  the  stuff  sticks  to  spades  aud 
diggers,  aud  would  stick  to  the  plow  or 
buckets  of  the  machine,  ball  up  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  working  it  seems  to  me.  I 
have  never  seen  an  account  of  any  ma¬ 
chine  that  were  worked  in  this  kind  of 
ground  ;  all  the  accounts  that  1  have  read 
relate  to  either  gravelly  ground  or  light 
clay.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  ditch 
this  by  hand,  but  if  I  could  do  it  by 
machine  it  would  be  a  great  thing  as  an 
object  lesson  for  the  country,  besides  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  value  of  the  laud  several  tines 
at  least.  The  stuff  is  so  hard  and  in¬ 
tractable  unless  kept  under  constant  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  is  not  practicable  unless 
there  is  rain,  that  nobody  but  a  darkey 
cares  to  work  it,  and  the  natives  sav  the 
stuff  is  not  worth  working  To  show  you 
how  the  stuff  works,  I  drove  a  1  %-iticli 
pipe  two  feet  into  the  ground.  On  pulling 
the  pipe  out  I  found  one  to  two  inches 
of  top  soil  in  the  bottom  ot  it.  This 
had  acted  as  a  plug  and  kept  the  rest  out. 
A  trough-shaped  digger  like  that  f  l  own  in 
your  picture  would  a<  t  the  same  way. 

Axs. — It  is  possible  that  a  machine 
known  as  the  True  ditcher  would  work 
in  this  swamp.  We  had  pictures  of  it 
several  years  ago— at  work  in  the  salt 
marshes  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  used  in 
draining  these  marshes'  to  kill  the 
mosquitoes.  It  works  on  the  principle 
of  a  large  cutting  box  of  steel  which  is 
driven  by  steam  power  down  into  the 
soil.  It  is  then  lifted  up  and  carries 
with  it  a  big  chunk  or  cake  of;  the  sticky 
soil.  This  is  forked  out  at  one  side, 
the  machine  moved  a  little  ahead,  and 
the  cutter  driven  down  again.  This  is 
repeated  rapidly — the  machine  being  run 
on  planks  to  prevent  it  sinking  in  the 
mud.  Tn  sticky  soil  free  from  stones 
or  logs  this  machine  works,  but  it  would 
be  useless  in  ordinary  soil. 


Keeping  Skunks. 

May  one  legally  raise  skunks  in  New 
York  State?  Said  skunks  will  be  caught 
during  the  open  season.  I  have  been  told 
there  is  a  heavy  fine  for  keeping  skunks. 

r.  w.  K. 

A  man  will  no  doubt  fine  himself  if  be 
starts  a  skunk  farm — that  is,  he  will  fail 
and  lose  money  on  the  operation.  Tin* 
business  is  not  a  success.  It  lias  been  tried 
many  times,  and  great  stories  are  told 
about  its  success  during  the  early  months 
of  operation.  Later  a  painful  silence  us¬ 
ually  falls  over  the  scene.  There  is  no 
general  law  against  keeping  skunks.  If  a 
man  tried  it  near  a  village  the  local  board 
of  health  would  probably  shut  him  off  if 
the  skunk  farm  came  to  be  a  nuisance— 
and  it  usually  does.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  some  bulletins  on 
the  breeding  of  wild  animals  for  their  fur. 


What  About  Brain  Food? 

This  Question  Came  Up  in  the  Recent 

Trial  for  Libel. 


A  “Weekly”  printed  some  criticisms  of  the 
claims  made  for  our  foods.  It  evidently  did 
not  fancy  our  reply  printed  in  various  news¬ 
papers,  and  brought  suit  for  libel.  At  the  trial 
some  interesting  facts  came  out. 

Some  of  the  chemical  and  medical  experts  dif¬ 
fered  widely. 

The  following  facts,  however,  were  quite  clearly 
established : 

Analysis  of  brain  by  an  unquestionable  au¬ 
thority,  Geoghegan,  shows  of  Mineral  Salts, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  combined  (Phos¬ 
phate  of  Potash),  2.91  per  cent  of  the  total,  5.33 
of  all  Mineral  Salts. 

This  is  over  one-half. 

Beaunis,  another  authority  shows  “Phosphoric 
Acid  combined”  and  Potash  73.44  per  cent  from 
a  total  of  101.07. 

Considerable  more  than  one-half  of  Phosphate 
of  Potash. 

Analysis  of  Grape-Nuts  shows :  Potassium  and 
Phosphorus  (which  join  and  make  Phosphate  of 
Potash),  is  considerable  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  mineral  salts  in  the  food. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Carey,  an  authority  on  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  the  body,  says :  “The  gray 
matter  of  the  brain  is  controlled  "entirely  by  the 
inorganic  cell-salt,  Potassium  Phosphate  (Phos¬ 
phate  of  Potash).  This  salt  unites  with  albumen 
and  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  creates  nerve  fluid 
or  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  trace  of  other  salts  and  other  organic 
matter  in  nerve  fluid,  but  Potassium  Phosphate  is 
the  chief  factor,  and  has  the  power  within  itself 
to  attract,  by  its  own  law  of  affinity,  all  things 
needed  to  manufacture  the  elixir  of  life.” 


Further  on  he  says :  “The  beginning  and  end 
of  the  matter  is  to  supply  the  lacking  principle, 
and  in  molecular  form,  exactly  as  nature  furnishes 
it  in  vegetables,  fruit  and  grain.  To  supply  de¬ 
ficiencies — this  is  the  only  law  of  cure.” 

The  natural  conclusion  is  that  if  Phosphate  of 
Potash  is  the  needed  mineral  element  in  brain 
and  you  use  food  which  does  not  contain  it,  you 

have  brain  fag  because  its  daily  loss  is  not  sup¬ 
plied. 

On  the  contrary,  if  you  eat  food  known  to 
be  rich  in  this  element,  you  place  before  the 
life  forces  that  which  nature  demands  for  brain¬ 
building. 

Tn  the  trial  a  sneer  was  uttered  because  Mr. 
Post  announced  that  he  had  made  years  of  re¬ 
search  in  this  country  and  some  clinics  of  Europe, 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  mind  on  digestion  of 
food. 

But  we  must  be  patient  witli  those  who  sneer 
at  facts  they  know  nothing  about. 

Mind  does  not  work  well  on  a  brain  that  is 
broken  down  by  lack  of  nourishment. 

A  peaceful  and  evenly  poised  mind  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  digestion. 

Worry,  anxiety,  fear,  bate,  &c.,  &c.,  directly 
interfere  with  or  step  the  flow  of  Ptyalin,  the 
digestive  juice  of  the  mouth,  and  also  interfere 
with  the  flow  of  the  digestive  juices  of  stomach 
and  pancreas. 

Therefore,  the  mental  state  of  the  individual 
has  much  to  do  (more  than  suspected)  with 
digestion. 


This  trial  has  demonstrated: 

That  Brain  is  made  of  Phosphate  of  Potash  as 
the  principal  Mineral  Salt,  added  to  albumen  and 

water. 

That  Grape-Nuts  contains  that  element  as  more 

than  one-half  of  all  its  mineral  salts. 

A  healthy  brain  is  important,  if  one  would 
“do  things”  in  this  world. 

A  man  who  sneers  at  “Mind”  sneers  at  the 
best  and  least  understood  part  of  himself.  That 
part  which  some  folks  believe  links  us  to  the 
Infinite. 

Mind  asks  for  a  healthy  brain  upon  which 
to  act,  and  Nature  has  defined  a  way  to  make 
a  healthy  brain  and  renew  it  day  by  day  as  it 
is  used  up  from  work  of  the  previous  day. 

Nature’s  way  to  rebuild  is  by  the  use  of  food 
which  supplies  the  things  required. 


“There’s  a  Reason’’ 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 


Battle  Creek,  Mich 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Florida  Notes. — Our  folks  report  de¬ 
lightful  weather.  While  in  the  North 
the  mercury  is  hovering  around  zero,  the 
Southern  Hope  Farmers  are  out  in  the 
sun  without  coats.  The  nights  are  cool, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  State  the  orange 
growers  are  always  apprehensive  at  this 
season.  During  the  day,  however,  the 
sun  is  bright  and  warm,  and  it  seems 
as  if  Nature  had  turned  back  the  clock 
from  Christmas  to  May.  The  boy  gave 
them  radishes  from  his  garden  on  De¬ 
cember  10,  and  other  cold-blooded  vege¬ 
tables  are  coming  on.  Fish  is  plentiful 
at  seven  to  10  cents  a  pound,  with  new 
shad  at  $2  each.  Needless  to  say  our 
people  eat  fish  and  dream  of  shad.  The 
hunters  get  an  abundance  of  quail  in 
the  woods  close  by.  Bacon  is  35  cents 
a  pound  and  milk  10  cents  a  quart,  “with 
not  a  speck  of  cream  in  it.”  The  dairy 
business  ought  to  Dav  well  in  Florida, 
and  we  intend  to  look  it  up.  Our  folks 
buy  flour  and  groceries  in  large  lots  and 
make  over  30  per  cent  by  doing  so.  Very 
little  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  but  wood  is 
to  be  had  for  the  hauling.  Prices  for 
hay  and  horse  feed  are  high.  I  think  I 
can  grind  feed  here  at  the  farm  and  ship 
it  down  for  less  than  we  would  have  to 
pay  locally.  Frank,  our  old  horse,  is 
doing  well.  He  is  naturally  a  “high 
stepper,”  and  that  quality  carries  him 
well  in  the  sand.  Including  the  three 
new  children  and  a  nurse  there  were  17 
in  our  party  when  they  finally  reached 
their  destination.  One  young  man  went 
farther  South  and  got  a  job  packing 
oranges.  The  others  have  finally  been 
organized  and  tucked  away  in  good  or¬ 
der  for  Winter.  Mother  had  made 
arrangements  for  some  boarders,  but 
she  realized  that  some  people  do  not 
like  to  go  where  there  are  little  chil¬ 
dren,  so  when  the  new  ones  came  these 
boarders  were  notified  at  once.  They 
would  be  made  welcome,  but  if  for  any 
reason  they  would  not  like  to  come  into 
a  family  with  all  these  little  folks  it  is 
fair  that  they  should  be  told.  These 
children  will  be  taught  to  mind  right 
from  the  start,  and  will  not  become  an 
annoyance,  but  it  is  fair  to  give  your 
customers  all  sides  of  the  game,  whether 
you  are  selling  a  horse,  a  farm  or 
“board.”  It  looks  like  a  happy  Winter 
for  our  folks. 

Curing  the  Drink  Habit. — Naturally 
we  get  all  sorts  of  questions.  During 
the  Winter  man}'  of  them  relate  to  mat¬ 
ters  outside  of  the  ordinary  bread  and 
butter  problems.  Here  is  one  which  is 
often  repeated: 

Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  given  a  drunkard  that  will 
cause  him  to  dislike  the  drain?  There  is 
a  young  man  here  whose  wife’s  life  is  a 
burden  by  reason  of  her  husband’s  convivial 
habits.  There  are  many  who  advertise 
such  remedies,  but  as  they  do  not  adver¬ 
tise  in  The  R.  N.  Y.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  are  fakers. 

No.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
which  will  cure  drunkenness  in  that  way. 
I  regard  such  things  as  fakes — many  of 
them  the  meanest  kind  of  frauds,  because 
they  attempt  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  a  wife  or  mother  to  sell  their  stuff. 
I  read  some  years  ago  of  a  woman  who 
bought  one  of  these  “prescriptions”  and 
had  it  put  up  and  put  .the  stuff  in  her 
husband’s  coffee.  Some  mistake  was 
made  and  she  poisoned  her  husband. 

Some  years  ago  I  talked  with  a  man 
who  was  once  a  hideous  character.  He 
got  down  to  be  a  mere  brute.  In  some 
way  he  became  interested  in  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  and  finally  stopped  drinking 
and  began  doing  what  he  could  for  poor 
and  homeless  boys.  You  might  say  that 
here  was  an  expert  on  the  subject  of 
drunkenness.  If  I  wanted  to  know  about 
war  I  would  go  to  some  old  soldier,  or 
if  I  wanted  the'  facts  about  farming  I 
would  go  to  some  successful  farmer.  So 
I  asked  this  man  who  had  “made  good” 
what  would  cure  drunkenness.  I  give 
you  his  answer  just  as  he  put  it — it  is 
the  opinion  of  an  expert : 

“There  ain’t  nothin’  but  the  grace  o’ 
God  that  kin  cure  the  taste  for  rum !” 

My  conviction  is  that  this  man  is 
right.  Unless  a  man  can  get  the  “grace 
of  God”  in  his  heart  your  chemicals  and 
your  fine  philosophy  will  fail.  And, 
further,  you  cannot  keep  the  “grace  of 
God”  alive  unless  you  are  willing  to  do 
freely  and  without  complaint  some  fair 
and  unselfish  work  for  other  people.  Is 
it  not  possible  to  awaken  in  this  young 
man  some  strong  and  worthy  ambition? 
Give  him  something  to  work  for.  I  have 
known  people  who  wanted  to  give  their 
friends  some  medicine  to  cure  drunken¬ 
ness  when  what  the  poor  fellows  needed 
was  moral  medicine,  which  they  could 
only  get  from  those  who  ought  naturally 
to  set  them  an  example. 


Get  Right. — This  is  a  great  big  ques¬ 
tion,  particularly  right  now  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  when  so  many  people  make 
a  balance  of  their  money  and  morals. 
On  Sunday  night  some  of  our  folks 
went  to  a  meeting  at  the  little  church  in 
Florida.  There  they  were  in  that  lonely 
place,  far  from  town  and  city — yet  the 
great  problems  of  life  were  much  the 
same  as  those  on  Broadway.  And  the 
choir  sang  that  song  taken  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Isaiah : 

“Come  now  and  let  us  reason  to¬ 
gether,  saith  the  Lord;  though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
they  shall  be  as  wool.” 

You  remember  how  the  song  breaks 
forth  into  a  genuine  note  of  triumph : 

“ He’ll  forgive  thy  transgressions  and 
remember  them  no  more!” 

I  might  go  on  with  a  long  sermon 
with  what  1  have  in  mind  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  but  it  seems  better  to  let  you 
think  it  out  in  your  own  way.  The 
coming  year  will  be  a  hard  one  for 
many  of  us.  There  will  be  hard  prob¬ 
lems  to  meet  and  many  wants  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Young  people  with  youth 
and  all  it  means  before  them  may  think 
this  new  year  and  those  which  follow  it 
are  to  be  met  and  conquered  by  physical 
strength  or  intellect  alone.  Tho^e  of  us 
who  are  older  know  how  weak  and 
feeble  these  qualities  are  after  all  unless 
they  be  dominated  and  guided  by  the 
moral  and  spiritual.  1  would  wish  you 
all  good  things  for  the  New  Year. 
Wealth,  power,  ease,  health — they  would 
all  be  yours  if  1  could  have  my  way. 
If,  however,  I  desired  to  do  really 
great  things  for  you  and  give  you  the 
spirit  which  alone  can  make  these  things 
really  worth  while,  I  should  wish  that 
you  might  have  what  my  reformed 
friend  called  "the  grace  o’  God” ;  that 
would  make  your  work,  on  the  farm, 
in  the  shop  or  school,  in  the  office  or 
store  —  anywhere  —  no  matter  how 
humble  it  may  be,  a  glorified  and  worthy 
offering. 


A  Hard  Winter. — I  am  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Winter  on  a  northern 
farm  can  be  made  a  dismal  and  gloomy 
season  if  we  care  to  make  it  so.  While 
our  folks  in  the  South  are  out  in  the 
open  air  with  the  orange  trees  in  full 
dress,  I  look  out  as  I  write  upon  a  very 
different  scene.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  snow  and  clouds  in  the  north  show 
that  we  are  to  have  still  more.  The 
orchards  are  bare  and  desolate.  The 
turkeys  go  across  the  lawn  as  if  they 
had  chilblains.  Across  the  valley  a  thin 
wreath  of  smoke  is  rising  from  a  farm¬ 
house  chimney.  The  sun  is  going  over 
the  western  hill  like  a  man  who  seems 
glad  to  get  away  and  go  home.  It 
would  not  be  hard  for  one  to  dwell 
upon  the  scene  here  at  the  close  of  day 
and  almost  wish  he  were  a  woodchuck 
and  could  sleep  the  Winter  through. 
But  I  have  been  out  looking  at  my  trees. 
The  brown  wood  on  the  peach  tells  the 
story  of  hope.  The  fruit  buds  on  the 
apple  make  me  know  these  trees  are 
merely  having  a  pleasant  rest  and  that 
when  Spring  comes  they  will  be  out 
radiant  as  ever.  The  fact  is  that  Spring 
will  seem  far  better  to  us  when  it  does 
come  than  it  will  to  Florida  people,  who 
never  see  the  desolation  of  snow  and 
ice.  Just  as  the  apple  tree  is  made 
stronger  and  better  for  its  Winter  rest, 
so  I  think  a  farmer  and  his  family  may 
be  the  better  for  the  Winter  season  if 
they  will  look  at  life  as  it  really  is. 
Winter  is  the  time  for  study  and  reading 
and  thought.  These  things  are  .  neces¬ 
sary  to  farming  as  plowing  or  milking, 
and  they  are  genuine  Winter  crops. 

H.  w.  c. 


[^“■KEROSENE 


For  Farm,  Sbop  and  Home 

Runs  perfectly  on  kerosene,  gasoline, 
distillate,  any  fuel  oil.  Hundred  less 
parts.  Patent  throttle  gives  three  en¬ 
gines  for  price  of  one.  Single  spark 
ignition  saves  75%  battery  cost.  Force 
feed  lubricator — perfect  oiling.  Double 


.uty  tank  revo- 
ltionizes  cooling  sys- 
■ms.  Automobile  muffler 
l  all  bearing  governo 
Starts  instantly,  no 
re-heating,  no  crank. 
Ixperienco  unneces 
iry.  Women  can  op 
rate.  Mounted  on 
rids  or  trucks.  Vib- 
ition  e  1  i  m  i  n  a  t  ed. 
omes  complete,  teet- 
i.  r  ea  d  y  to  run 
wice  as  good  at  hall 
io  price. 

?ree  Trial 

o  obligation  till  satis* 
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When  in  the  Market,  See  What 
the  Market  Affords 


Any  or  all  of  these  booklets  sent  FREE 
Please  ask  for  the  books  by  number 

"MORE  AND  BETTER  CORN,”  is  a  40-page  booklet, 
full  of  profit-bringing  information.  Every  paragraph 
is  practical. 

We  publish  this  book  and  send  it  FREE  because  we 
are  interested  in  improved  methods  of  corn  growing. 
Every  vital  thing  about  corn  and  corn  planting  is 
in  this  book. 

We  manufacture  the  largest  and  most  complete 
line  of  corn-planting  machinery,  all  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will  furnish 
full  and  complete  information. 

ALFALFA 

Its  Seeding,  Culture  and  Curing,  by  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  authorities  in  Kansas,  the  greatest  Alfalfa  State, 
is  full  of  practical  information  about  this  new  and 
important  crop.  Get  posted  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

DISC  HARROWS 

The  Disc  Harrow  is  the  most  necessary  tool  on  the 
farm  today.  The  advantages  of  thorough  discing 
are  just  beginning  to  be  understood. 

The  DEERE  MODEL  B.  Disc  Harrows  control  the 
gangs  and  force  them  into  the  ground  by  a  spring 
pressure,  thereby  securing  the  most  even  and 
thorough  penetration  and  cultivation. 

Whether  you  buy  a  disc  harrow  or  not  this 
year,  it  will  pay  you  to  read  up  all  the  new 
features  of  the  DEERE  line  of  Harrows  and 
the  MODEL  B.  in  particular. 

REMEMBER,  it  is  the  only  spring-pres¬ 
sure  harrow  made  and  spring-pressure 
control  insures  more  perfect  work. 

BETTER  HAY 

If  you  have  ten  or  more  acres  of  hay,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  New  Deere  Hay 
Loader. 

The  Loader  that  lasts  a  lifetime:  that  has  absolutely 
the  lightest  draft  of  its  width:  that  delivers  the  hay  at 
the  highest  point:  rakes  absolutely  clean  without  gather¬ 
ing  trash:  will  handle  the  hay  in  swaths,  windrows  of 
iy  size  or  bunches. 

The  New  Deere  couples  automatically  and  unhitches 
from  the  load  and  has  many  other  exclusive  and 
valuable  features.  ALL  IN  THE  BOOK. 


For  every  use  the  DEERE  UNIVERSAL  DISC 

HARROW  is  a  most  satisfactory  tool.  Made 
in  3.  4.  5  or  6-foot  sizes.  The  gangs  are  reversible 
and  adjustable  for  in-throw  or  out-throw,  wide  or 
narrow  cut.  The  frame  is  very  high  so  that  the 
machine  makes  a  first-class  cultivator  for  small 
crops. 

A  machine  of  this  kind  comes  in  mighty  handy 
on  any  farm. 


FARMERS’  POCKET  LEDGER 

The  Farmers’  Pocket  Ledger  is  a  new,  dur¬ 
able  and  handsome  memorandum  book 
which  contains  lots  of  practical  information  and 
_ plenty  of  room  for  recording  important  trans¬ 
actions.  The  most  popular  little  book  of  its  kind. 

Please  ask  for  books  by  number. 

Address 

DEERE  &  MANSUR  CO. 

Moline,  Illinois 


GALLOWAY 


YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  the  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :  1  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 

enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  ,’n  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1  A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  tliat  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced  ** 

users,  on  30  days*  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  ond  buy  • 


”Uh 


Only  $11Qm50 


«V- 


Get  Galloway's 
and  Best 
BOOK 


GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Go. 
BBS  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


.  .  .  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  .  .  . 

*rhe  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
Hubbard’s  ”  Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 


HUBBARD’S 

B°sE  fertilizer 

ALMANAC 

1911 


Now  ready  for  distribution. 
Mailed  free  to  any  address. 
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Ruralisms 


THE  JUJUBE  TREE. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  cultivated 
fruits,  highly  esteemed  in  the  Orient, 
but  little  known  in  America,  is  the 
jujube  or  Chinese  date  plum  produced 
by  several  species  of  small  trees  of  the 
genus  Zizyphus,  natives  of  eastern  Asia 
and  Palestine,  south  to  India  and  even 
Ceylon.  Of  these  Zizyphus  sativa  or 
vulgaris  stands  first  in  importance,  as 
it  is  by  far  the  hardiest,  being  natural¬ 
ized  in  southern  Europe  and  growing 
well,  though  not  fruiting  freely,  in  this 
country  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  it  is  hardy  at  or¬ 
dinary  elevations  up  to  the  Oregon  line, 
and  probably  can  be  fruited  in  any  lo¬ 
cality  not  subject  to  sharp  Winter  frosts. 
It  is  sparingly  planted  in  the  Gulf  States 
and  California,  but  deserves  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  commercial  crop  where  condi¬ 
tions  favor  its  full  development.  The 
drupe-like  fruits  are  borne  in  the  great¬ 
est  profusion  on  short  deciduous,  leafy 
branches  over  the  whole  tree,  and  range 
in  size  according  to  variety  from  small 
cherries  up  to  that  of  good-sized  plums. 
The  whitish  flowers  are  not  conspicuous 
but  are  freely  produced  on  the  new 
growth  throughout  the  early  Summer 


COMMON  JUJUBE  (Zizyphus  Sativa) 
EIGHT  YEARS  FROM  SEED.  Fig.  517. 

months,  the  'fruits  ripening  near  the 
close  of  the  year  and  turning  various 
shades  of  brown  as  maturity  advances. 
Trees  are  generally  of  graceful,  upright 
growth,  the  aspect  in  late  Fall  strangely 
simulating  that  of  a  young  eastern 
locust  or  Pseudacacia  covered  with 
chocolate  plums  in  place  of  seed  pods — 
a  resemblance  further  enhanced  by  the 
numerous  sharp  spines  found  on  most 
jujubes  and  the  apparently  pinnate 
character  of  the  foliage.  The  fruits  are 
scarcely  edible  until  they  shrivel,  which 
usually  occurs  in  dry  climates  before 
dropping.  The  flavor  is  then  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  rather  sweet  and  tender 
dried  apples,  or  rarely  with  that  of 
certain  edible  hawthorn  fruits,  but  there 
is  great  difference  among  varieties  as 
regards  sweetness,  acidity  and  muci¬ 
laginous  character  of  the  flesh.  Each 
fruit  contains  a  single  relatively  large 
pit  or  stone-like  seed,  but  in  some  of 
the  prized  Chinese  sorts  this  is  reduced 
to  small  proportions,  and  is  even  said 
to  be  lacking  in  certain  choice  varieties, 
not  yet  introduced  to  cultivation  in  this 
country. 

The  jujube  fruit  is  scarcely  known  in 
commerce  save  in  Oriental  countries, 
where  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
preparation  of  sweetmeats  and  confec¬ 
tions  in  great  diversity  of  forms,  but 
what  is  termed  jujube  paste  in  Europe 
and  America  is  said  to  be  principally 
compounded  of  sugar,  gelatine  and  gum 
arabic,  with  fruity  flavorings.  By  suit¬ 


able  preparation  the  fruits  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  large  proportion  of  well- 
flavored  fruit  pulp,  suitable  for  high- 
class  confections,  conforming  to  the 
most  stringent  requirements  of  pure 
food  legislation,  and  would  doubtless 
be  in  large  demand  were  the  home  sup¬ 
ply  assured.  Though  of  little  utility  for 
domestic  use,  jujubes  have  great  possi¬ 
bilities  as  manufactured  products.  The 
Chinese  “dates,”  largely  imported  by 
the  Celestial  residents  of  our  cities,  are 
crystallized  jujubes,  and  are  often  little 
inferior  either  in  size  or  quality  to  the 
best  products  of  the  true  date  palm, 
while  in  hardiness,  general  ease  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  early  productiveness,  the  jujube 
tree  is  greatly  superior.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  little  plants  to  show  blooms 
while  still  in  the  seed  leaf.  Trees'com- 
monly  bear  when  four  or  five  years  old, 
and  produce  abundantly  after  the  sixth 
year.  Fig.  517,  this  page,  shows  a  five- 
year  seedling,  12  feet  high,  in  Northern 
California,  bearing  a  very  fair  crop. 
Fig.  516  represents  in  nearly  natural 
size  a  fruiting  twig  from  this  tree.  The 
curious  constriction  in  the  middle  of 
several  of  the  fruits  is  evidently  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  variety,  as  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  all  over  the  tree. 

Jujubes  are  freely  propagated  by 
means  of  buds,  grafts  and  cuttings  of 
green  or  even  hard  wood.  Like  other 
long  cultivated  fruits,  seedlings  do  not 
with  certainty  perpetuate  the  variety,  and 
propagation  for  orchard  use  should  be 
made  by  some  of  the  above  methods 
from  known  worthy  sorts.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  explorers  of  the  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  are  searching 
for  the  best  jujubes  grown  in  Northern 
China,  and  in  due  time  really  desirable 
varieties  are  likely  to  become  available 
for  extended  trial. 

Zizyphus  Jujuba  is  less  known  in  this 
country  than  Z.  sativa,  though  a  great 
favorite  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Orient.  The  fruits  are  well-flavored, 
though  often  somewhat  acid,  and  the 
tree  is  quite  ornamental,  with  generally 
drooping  branches.  The  young  growth 
is  covered  with  a  brownish  down.  It 
probably  can  only  be  successfully  grown 
in  frost-free  climates.  There  is  also  a 
native  jujube,  Z.  Parryi,  found  in 
Southern  California,  but  the  fruits  are 
so  dry  and  mealy  that  they  are  re¬ 
garded  as  of  little  account.  There  are 
several  other  species  of  limited  horticul¬ 
tural  value.  w.  v.  f. 


Ivieffer  as  Grafting  Stock. — It  lias 
been  claimed  that  the  Ivieffer  is  not  a  de¬ 
sirable  stock  on  which  to  graft  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  pears.  I  have  Bartlett,  Beurre 
Bose  and  Winter  Nelis  which  I  have  been 
fruiting  with  great  success,  and  see  no 
reason  why  other  varieties  should  not  suc¬ 
ceed  equally  well.  s.  d.  willard. 

New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
1*.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
••a  square  deal.  »ee  guarantee  page  10. 


Are  you  befogged? 


You  can’t  get  befogged  about  roof¬ 
ing  when  you  steer  straight  for  Gen- 
asco,  and  get  it  for  every  building  on 
the  farm. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  the  only  perfect  water- 
proofer — Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  product.  No  mystery;  no 
guess-work.  Genasco  has  the  life  that 
lasts.  Proven  by  over  thirty  years’ 
use  of  natural  asphalt. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  the  greatest 
help  yet  in  applying  roofing.  Makes 
seams  positively  watertight  without 
cement.  Saves  time.  Enhances 
beauty  of  the  roof.  Supplied  with 
Genasco,  when  ordered. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Gold  Medal  (highest 
award)  Seattle.  1909.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Kook 
for  the  hemisphere  trademark  on  the  roll.  Refuse  substi- 
tntes  of  similar  looks.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
A^nhalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


AGRICULTURE 


— 

Fruit  Growers! 


Bowker’s 

Lime- Sulphur 

is  absolutely 
pure 


No  salt  or  caustic  being  added,  every 
drop  is  effective  against  the  San  Jose 
and  other  scales,  destroying  mosses, 
fungi,  etc.,  and  thoroughly  cleaning  up 
the  trees  without  injury. 

Write  for  special  prices ,  stating  number 
of  trees  to  be  sprayed. 

T>fY117,LrI7D  INSECTICIDE  company, 

JDV/  W  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  Arsenate  of  Lead;  also  Bowker’s 
“PYROX”  the  one  Best  All  Around  Spring  and 
Summer  Spray  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

 ^ 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No.  1 

Wool  Grease.  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a  Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  tor  al  I  Pests  or  Fungus 

A  tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor;  better 
foliage  ;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  upon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practical 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs . 05c.  per  lb 

%  Bids.,  200  lbs.. . 05%  “ 

100  lbs . 06 

.  50  lbs . 06  XA  “ 

25  lbs . 08 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

Front  Street  New  Yorfr 


PRATT'S 


SCALEC1DE 


Will  positively  destroy  SAX  JOSE  SCALE  and  all 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.  On.  gallon 
makes  Hi  to  20  gnllons  spray  by  simply  adding  nater. 
Send  for  Booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


✓■SAN  JOSE  SCALE"\ 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  W e  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Martin  Fertilizers 

again,  in  l‘J10,  far  exceed  expectations  in  sales  and 
crop  results.  Farmers  for  20  or  more  years  using 
fertilizers  say  they  never  had  as  good  crops  as  with 
Martin’s;  oats  over  (10  bu.,  wheat  over  SO  bu.  per 
acre  with  but  150  pounds.  Agents  are  selling  more 
MARTIN  PURE  ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS  easier  and  in 
less  time  than  any  they  ever  sold,  Raw  materials 
used  are  of  the  best  and  chiefly  from  our  own  7  large 
abattoirs  and  stockyards.  We  want  active,  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  at  once.  Farmers  who  have  spare 
time  during  the  winter  can  add  to  their  incomes. 
Write  NOW.  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg',  Pa. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  ‘‘Wheel  Sense’’  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box48,  Quincy,  111. 


“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New  , 

Gets  twice  the  results- 
with  same  labor  and  fluid, 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted,  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  iSS^s.1?. 


Spraying 
Guide  pree 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  vve  were  using  common 
;  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
I  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpj  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


1911  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS 

IO  Years  of  Success 


FRIEND  FRUIT  GROWER:  Uncle  Sam  says 
you  must  spray.  Users  of  the  Deyo  are  relieved 
from  experimenting.  After  ten  years  of  service  the 
Deyo  is  still  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  our  reference,  ask  the  user.  We  sell 
direct  to  you.  Deyo  pays  all  freights  to  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  shipping  points.  Write  for  catalogue  19. 

DEY0-MACEY  ENGINE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Wheels-| 

That’s  So!  Hired  hands  are 
getting  scarcer  every  day; 
but  LOW  DOWN  STEEL 
WHEELS  will  help  to  take 
their  place.  Then,  too,  the 
[sun  don’t  affect  a  steel  wheel 
'like  it  does  the  best  of  hired 
help.  More  brain  and  less 
muscle  nowadays.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  you. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Box  17,  Havana,  Ill. 


ce  Are  THOROUGHLY  HARD  BURNT 

I _  Made  of  best  Ohio  Olay.  Sold  in  car-load  lots. 

oo  Also  manufacturers  of 

3  g  HOLLOW  BUILDING  BLOCK  and  SEWERPIPE 

2  National  Fireproofing  Co,,  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8ki  marks,  or  lO1!!  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  00  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  timi 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cf.sh  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
t9  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  30  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  is  a  quaint  old  English  inn  sign  called  “The 
Four  Alls,”  the  sign  depicting  four  men,  the  priest, 
who  prays  for  all;  the  soldier,  who  fights  for  all; 
the  farmer,  who  feeds  all,  and  the  taxpayer,  who 
pays  for  all,  this  last  being  a  melancholy  man  with  his 
hand  in  his  pocket.  Those  eminent  citizens  who  have 
united  to  fight  parcels  post  seem  willing  to  combine 
two  of  these  alls,  and  force  the  farmer  to  feed  all 
and  pay  for  all,  too. 

* 

A  precious  cargo  of  young  live  stock  recently  start¬ 
ed  from  New  York  to  Texas.  It  was  a  car  contain¬ 
ing  52  babies,  not  one  over  three  years  old.  They 
were  sent  from  a  foundling  hospital  in  this  city,  and 
had  all  been  spoken  for  by  people  who  agreed  to 
adopt  them  on  arrival.  Texas  is  a  great  State  with 
live  stock  valued  at  $325,000,000  in  1909,  yet  a  few 
carloads  of  such  foundlings  can  be  made  more  valu¬ 
able  than  all  the  dumb  brutes  ever  sent  away  to  feed 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  finer  than  this  distribu¬ 
tion  of  little  waifs  so  that  they  may  leave  the  city  and 
find  homes  on  a  farm. 

* 

I  have  known  men  in  the  shop  to  rise  up  to  high 
positions  through  bluff,  but  you  cannot  bluff  Dame  Nature. 
— It.  Thomas,  page  1198. 

Of  all  the  good  advice  which  Mr.  Thomas  gives  the 
would-be  farmer  the  above  suggestion  is  best.  “Bluff 
Dame  Nature!”  Try  it  once  and  see  where  you  come 
out.  The  idea  of  “bluffing”  the  calm,  constant  and 
irresistable  forces  which  a  man  must  meet  on  a  farm 
would  be  fool’s  play  if  it  were  not  pitiful  to  the  men 
who  have  faced  storm  and  sun  and  season,  and 
forced  the  farm  to  yield  them  a  living.  Yet  “bluffing” 
is  what  is  taught  by  the  joy  writers  and  in  the 
“systems”  which  annually  crowd  the  market  at  so 
much  per  system.  When  a  city  man  starts  for  the 
country  he  wants  to  remember  that  he  will  be  up 
against  a  hard  proposition  at  best,  and  under  a  boss 
that  cannot  possibly  be  deceived. 

* 

It  is  a  hopeful  New  Year’s  story  that  comes  from 
Voltaire,  N.  D.,  through  theJAgricultural  College, 
The  farmers  in  that  place  own  the  town  site.  The 
former  owner  was  a  non-resident.  All  he  cared  about 
was  the  money  he  could  get  out  of  it,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  looked  large  and  good  to  him !  He 
put  an  exorbitant  price  on  his  land.  The  people 
taxed  him  right  at  his  own  figures,  and  he  was  soon 
ready  to  come  down  and  sell  out !  Then  the  people 
organized  a  telephone  company  of  their  own — no  one 
to  have  more  than  two  shares.  It  more  than  pays 
expenses  from  rented  ’phones.  The  elevator  men  were 
paying  what  they  pleased  for  grain,  and  it  made  a 
small  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  farmers 
organized  a  stock  company,  limiting  individual  owner¬ 
ship  to  eight  shares.  Last  year  this  company  paid  a 
dividend  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  farmers  received 
higher  prices  for  grain.  Then  the  share  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  dollar  did  not  look  quite  right,  and  these  farm¬ 
ers  organized  a  mutual  insurance  company.  For  five 
years  the  assessments  have  averaged  about  five  mills. 
Of  course  they  needed  a  place  to  meet,  so  they  or¬ 
ganized  a  company  and  put  up  a  building.  Contractors 
wanted  $3,500  for  putting  it  up.  This  looked  like  a 
large  dollar.  Those  farmers  hired  a  man  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work,  bought  material  and  saved  $1,000  on 
the  job.  To  read  this  one  would  think  we  were  skip¬ 
ping  50  years  ahead  on  toward  the  millenium.  Not 
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so — all  this  has  actually  happened  in  this  Dakota  town 
and  it  might  have  been  done  in  thousands  of  other 
towns.  We  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  in  the  country 
around  Voltaire  farms  were  well  cultivated  and  farm¬ 
ers  are  prosperous  and  happy.  They  ought  to  be,  for 
they  have  dominated  the  situation  by  organizing  and 
fighting  for  what  belongs  to  them.  For  this  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  pretty  much  the 
whole  thing.  For  the  past  40  years  the  producers 
have  been  giving  up  65  cents  of  this  dollar  to  the 
handlers.  The  result  is  that  this  vast  accumulation 
has  been  piled  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and 
in  other  headquarters  for  trade,  manufacturing  and 
railroads.  The  farming  districts  have  been  bled 
through  these  years  by  this  carving  up  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar.  The  way  to  save  the  situation  is  not  by 
producing  larger  crops  to  be  sold  on  the  old  basis 
of  division,  but  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  present 
dollar.  Those  Dakota  farmers  show  us  how  to  do  it, 
and  they  set  a  good  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

* 

“A  PETITION  IN  BOOTS.” 

You  know  our  opinion  of  the  average  petition  or 
“resolution.”  As  a  rule,  it  merely  relieves  the  minds 
of  both  signers  and  the  politicians  who  receive  it. 
The  former  think  they  divide  their  responsibilty  with 
all  the  others,  while  the  latter  know  that  it  means 
only  fine  birdshot  with  poor  powder.  It  was  a  very 
different  form  of  petition  which  marched  into  the 
Canadian  parliament  last  week.  Over  1,000  farmers 
and  their  friends  made  up  a  genuine  “petition  in 
boots.”  In  western  Canada  alone  the  Grain  Growers’ 
Association  has  28,000  members.  It  runs  a  coopera¬ 
tive  company,  controls  a  bank  and  a  weekly  paper. 
It  raised  $25,000  as  an  “educational  fund,”  hired  a 
special  train  and  sent  a  great  delegation  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  capital  at  Ottawa  to  state  their  grievances  and 
demands.  Other  delegates  fell  in  at  Ottawa,  so  that 
this  “petition”  represented  40,000  farmers.  Did  the 
government  try  to  bluff  them  off  and  promise  “careful 
consideration”?  No,  sir.  Those  farmers  were  invited 
to  the  capital  and  asked  to  state  what  they  wanted. 
And  they  did  it,  not  hat  in  hand,  twisting  and  hesi¬ 
tating,  but  they  stood  up  and  demanded  free  trade 
or  fair  reciprocity  with  this  country,  free  trade  in 
imported  goods  which  farmers  need,  government  con¬ 
trol  and  ownership  of  grain  elevators  and  meat  pack¬ 
ing  houses  for  export,  and  government  construction 
and  operation  of  a  railroad  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  We 
shall  discuss  these  things  in  greater  detail  later.  Now, 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  we  want  to  make  it  clear 
why  those  Canadian  farmers  are  sure  to  dominate 
the  situation.  Many  of  them  are  Americans  who 
went  over  the  border  from  this  country.  These  men 
do  not  intend  that  their  country  shall  pass  under  the 
control  of  railroads  and  corporations.  They  know 
their  strength,  they  get  together,  put  up  their  money 
for  defense  and  instead  of  “resolving”  and  growling 
put  100  tons  of  fighting  and  determined  flesh  and 
blood  right  into  the  Canadian  capital.  There  is  the 
great  object  lesson  for  the  farmers  of  America. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  farmers  and  country  people  in 
tliis  country  can  get  together,  sink  their  prejudices  and 
their  fears  and  send  such  an  army  to  Albany  or  to 
Washington,  and  stand  together  for  their  common 
rights,  the  thing  will  be  done.  And  as  the  old  year 
goes  out  we  know  that  the  new  one  will  bring  us 
nearer  the  time  when  such  “a  petition  in  boots”  will 
shake  the  land. 

* 

The  Western  com  growers  are  a  little  slow  about 
coming  into  the  ring  on  that  corn  contest.  While  we 
are  waiting  for  them  here  is  another  suggested  con¬ 
test: 

On  page  1166,  first  “brevity,”  you  touch  on  a  subject 
which  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  answered.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  I  can’t  say.  Adjoining  this  farm  there 
is  a  large  dairy  farm,  and  I  told  the  owner  that  I  would 
put  10  hens,  of  my  choosing,  against  any  two  cows  on 
his  farm  for  12  months,  it  to  be  agreed  that  neither  of 
us  charge  for  labor.  I  will  put  10  hens  against  99  per 
cent  of  the  cows  of  this  State  on  above  terms.  I  had 
gross  income  of  $981.81  from  104  hens.  I  would  like  to 
see  what  others  are  doing.  ,  w.  j.  derigan. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

This  hen  man  is  game  to  say  the  least.  We  have 
had  people  say  that  25  hens  will  beat  a  cow  for  profit, 
but  Mr.  Derigan  gets  way  out  where  the  bullets  can 
hit  him.  We  hope  his  neighbor  will  take  up  the  milk 
pail  against  the  egg  basket  That  would  make  a  great 
contest  for  1911.  And  here  is  Mr.  Walters  with  his 
statement  of  “Queen  Lil,”  the  White  Leghorn.  This 
hen  of  V/2  pounds  laid  224  eggs  well  inside  of  a  year. 
This  means  over  29  pounds  of  eggs,  and  at  three 
cents  each — well,  gentlemen,  figure  it  yourself.  But 
remember  that  this  bird  is  one  in  10,000 — do  not 
dream  of  handling  10,000  like  her.  You  never  will 
do  it,  but  honestly  trying  for  it  would  do  you  good. 


December  Ml, 

Do  not  think  we  talk  too  much  about  that  sena¬ 
torial  situation  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  men  or  of  politics  any  longer,  but  a  clear  fight  for 
a  principle.  A  primary  election  was  held  and  Mr. 
Martine  was  selected  by  a  good  majority.  Now  ex- 
Senator  Smith  thinks  he  can  control  the  Legislature, 
and  he  proposes  to  ignore  the  primary  election  and 
have  himself  elected.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  meaner 
foul  blow  at  a  fair  attempt  to  make  the  selection  of 
Senator  a  popular  one.  Once  let  the  principle  of  pri¬ 
mary  nominations  be  trampled  on  in  this  way  and 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  would  better  save  further 
trouble  and  meekly  hold  out  their  necks  for  the  yoke. 
It  is  boasted  that  Mr.  Smith  owns  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature.  Four  years  ago  the  same  thing  was 
claimed  for  Senator  Dryden,  and  it  looked  like  it  for 
a  time.  Yet  you  remember  how  the  people  got  busy 
with  tongue  and  postage  stamps — and  Dryden  re¬ 
mained  at  home?  Here  is  another  chance  for  Jer- 
seymen  in  an  even  greater  cause. 

* 

What  is  an  American? 

Among  the  people  who  are  making  The  R.  N.-Y. 
from  week  to  week  are  men  and  women  whose  par¬ 
ents  or  more  remote  ancestors  came  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries:  Ireland,  Germany,  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  Canada,  Russia,  Italy,  France,  Austria  and 
Norway.  Side  by  side  with  direct  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  original  Dutch  are  the  children  of 
Irish,  German  and  English  immigrants,  and  refugees 
from  Russia  and  Austria.  And  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  of  these  would  prove  the  better  American 
at  the  true  test.  For  all  of  them  are  the  children  of 
men  and  women  who  came  to  America  seeking 
broader  opportunity,  the  right  to  own  land,  and  the 
common  rights  which  were  denied  them  in  the  old 
world.  In  this  land  of  hope  they  have  found  some¬ 
thing  of  what  they  came  for,  and  they  are  learning 
day  by  day  how  a  larger  measure  of  it  may  be  gained 
by  living  reasonable  and  honorable  lives.  This  is  the 
way  our  ancestors  would  put  it: 

My  own  country. 

My  ain  countrie. 

Ma  Patrie. 

La  Mia  Patria. 

Mein  Vaterland. 

Moia  Compara. 

Moia  Ro’dina. 

Vy  Ngwlad. 

Mo  dhuthaich  fein. 
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All  these  tongues  and  dialects  finally  blend  and  be¬ 
come  “my  own  country,”  just  as  the  swarming  hordes 
which  come  across  the  sea  are  finally  melted  and 
blended  into  Americans.  The  representatives  of  a 
dozen  countries  are  working  together  to  try  to  make 
The  R.  N.-Y.  strong  and  useful  to  humanity.  Each 
in  his  place  of  printing,  managing,  distributing  or 
editing  has  pride  in  the  paper,  and  puts  spirit  into 
his  work.  In  such  a  cosmopolitan  company  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  race  prejudice  or  inequality.  One 
reason  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  speak  with  freedom 
and  without  fear  is  the  fact  that  everyone  connected 
with  it  has  worked  up  through  hard  conditions,  or  is 
forced  to  face  them  now.  There  is  no  dosing  of  the 
year  with  us.  This  is  No.  4079,  and  next  week  will 
be  No.  4080.  But  at  this  season  we  like  to  go  to  our 
readers  with  some  human  problem  which  they  may 
consider  through  the  year.  Just  as  the  business  of 
this  paper  represents  a  blend  of  all  these  different  na¬ 
tions,  so  in  a  large  way  what  we  call  the  Rural  family 
represents  a  much  larger  collection  of  blood  and 
human  nature.  It  is  our  ambition  to  aid  and  organize 
and  blend  this  great  army  that  it  may  help  work  out 
some  of  the  great  problems  which  Americans  must 
face,  and  we  start  the  new  year  with  greater  courage 
and  faith  than  ever  before. 


BREVITIES. 

As  si  snare  for  ammonia  wood  ashes  is  a  delusion. 

If  yon  take  our  advice  you  will  not  use  tar  on  peach 
trees  to  “protect”  them. 

The  newspapers  report  that  30,000  Scottish  agricultural 
laborers  will  emigrate  to  Canada  in  the  Spring.  They 
represent  a  class  we  should  welcome  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  ready  for  all  the  experience  you  ran  give  us 
regarding  orchard  heating  to  fight  off  frost.  It  has  been 
done  successfully  in  some  cases.  What  are  the  facts 
about  it? 

In  many  seacoast  States  sea  gulls  are  protected  by 
law,  because  they  clear  up  fish  waste.  They  get  tired  of 
a  fish  diet  in  some  places  and  attack  grain  fields  under 
the  law’s  protection. 

The  Indianapolis  News  observes  that  the  fact  that  New 
York’s  $8,000,000  potato  crop  cost  the  consumers  $60,000,- 
000  is  another  evidence  of  what  a  long  and  tortuous  way 
it  is  from  the  field  to  the  larder. 

Dooks  as  if  we  must  talk  vetch  as  well  as  Alfalfa  this 
next  year  in  order  to  give  the  farm  its  full  title  of  DL.D. 
This  vetch  is  doing  wonders  in  many  places.  The  only 
way  to  understand  its  value  is  to  keep  at  it. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Twenty-two  men  were  killed 
and  26  entombed  by  an  explosion  in  the 
Greenes  mine  at  Tacoma,  Va.,  December  14. 
The  Greenes  mine  is  owned  by  the  Bend 
and  Bruce  Coal  Company  au.d  is  in  Wise 
County.  The  explosion  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  gas 
being  ignited  by  an  open  lamp  belonging  to 
one  of  the  miners. 

Dr.  Christopher  Koch,  of  Philadelphia, 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  appeared  December  14  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  urge  legislation  to  restrict  the  traffic 
in  habit-forming  drugs.  lie  illustrated  his 
talk  by  making  demonstrations  with  apron 
layouts,  hypodermic*  syringes  and  other  de¬ 
vices  for  taking  various  kinds  of  dope. 
"The  cocaine  habit  is  a  distinctly  Ameri¬ 
can  vice,”  said  Dr.  Koch,  who  added  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  retail  druggists  in  the 
United  States  engage  in  illicit  business  in 
connection  with  their  trade.  He  asserted 
that  the  debauchery  from  opium  in  China 
in  the  old  days  was  no  worse  than  the 
present  opium  conditions  in  this  country. 
He  called  the  committee's  attention  to  a 
Federal  drug  inspector,  who  was  illicitly 
selling  "dope”  and  indicted  therefor,  who 
is  still  holding  his  office  under  civil  ser¬ 
vice  rules,  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  many 
drug  stores  and  individuals  who  are  still 
buying  large  quantities  of  cocaine.  Dr. 
William  J.  Schieffelin,  of  New  York,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  National  Retail  Druggists’ 
Association,  urged  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill  to  restrict  punishments  of 
dealers  to  those  who  "knowingly  sold  the 
interdicted  goods.” 

F.  E.  Itoscbroek  was  put  on  trial  De¬ 
cember  15  before  Judge  Hough  and  a  jury 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  New 
York,  on  the  charge  of  selling  for  shipment 
frozen  eggs  which  were  unlit  for  human 
food.  A  can  of  the  eggs  was  bought  by 
John  Worischeck,  of  Hoboken,  in  order  to 
get  a  case  under  the  Federal  statute.  Sev¬ 
eral  witnesses  from  the  bureau  of  chemis¬ 
try  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where 
the  eggs  were  subsequently  sent  for  an¬ 
alysis,  were  called  by  the  Government. 
One  of  these,  Miss  Reid,  stated  that  the 
can  of  eggs  bought  by  Worischeck  con¬ 
tained  embryo  chickens,  pieces  of  shell, 
egg  clots,  etc.,  and  was  a  putrid  mixture 
until)  for  human  consumption.  Another 
witness  testified  that  the  mixture  contained 
formaldehyde.  Herman  Lind,  pure  food 
inspector,  testified  that  he  had  several  times 
examined  eggs  sold  by  the  Rosebrock  con¬ 
cern  and  found  many  of  them  bad,  but 
that  no  prosecution  could  follow  under  the 
pure  food  act  because  none  of  these  con¬ 
signments  were  shipped  outside  this  city. 

Louis  Conrad,  Conrad  Lotz  and  W.  M. 
Bingham,  operating  the  Correspondence 
Institute  of  America,  at  307  Lackawanna 
avenue,  Scranton,  Pa.,  were  arrested  De¬ 
cember  16  by  Deputy  United  States  Mar¬ 
shals  Hugh  J.  Evans  and  Samuel  Ilofford 
charged  with  operating  a  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud  through  the  United  States  mails. 
The  affairs  of  the  concern  have  been  un¬ 
der  investigation  by  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  three  months  and  the 
arrest  of  the  principals  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  result.  The  complaint  against 
the  institution  alleges  that  these  men  have 
devised  a  scheme  to  defraud  in  conducting 
an  alleged  correspondence  school  for  teach¬ 
ing  art  by  mail  and  that  they  claim  in 
their  advertising  literature  that  they  have 
a  corps  of  qualified  artists  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  and  that  a  famous  cartoonist  is 
closely  connected  with  their  instruction. 
An  investigation,  it  is  alleged,  shows  that 
the  concern  has  no  facilities  for  teaching 
art  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  that  the 
so-called  art  course  is  not  what  it  is  rep¬ 
resented  to  be.  Nearly  70,000  students,  it 
i«  alleged,  have  been  enrolled  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  only  about  80  graduated. 

The  Chicago  packers  were  again  indicted 
December  16  by  the  special  Federal  Grand 
Jury  on  charges  of  forming  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  of  violating  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The  indictments, 
which  contain  four  counts,  supplement  the 
true  bills  of  September  12  and  cover  new 
alleged  offences,  chiefly  since  the  former 
indictments  and  extending  up  to  December 
16,  thus  bringing  the  cases  up  to  date. 
Two  indictments  were  also  returned  in 
the  oleomargarine  investigation,  one  of 
them  being  for  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
man.  The  indictments  were  suppressed  for 
service  by  Judge  Landis. 

Eleven  dead  and  a  list  of  injured  aggre¬ 
gating  60  or  more,  make  up  the  casualty 
roll  of  an  explosion  which  wrecked  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  power-house  at 
Lexington  avenue.  New  York,  December  19. 
Of  those  who  were  killed,  four  were  among 
the  12  passengers  of  a  Lexington  avenue 
trolley  car,  which  was  blown  over  on  its 
side.  An  automobile,  owned  by  the  Edison 
Transportation  Company,  was  hurled  on 
top  of  the  street  car.  All  the  passengers 
who  escaped  death  were  injured,  as  were 
the  motorman,  conductor  and  motor-car 
chauffeur.  For  blocks  in  all  directions 
windows  were  shattered  into  fragments  and 
walls  cracked.  All  the  firemen  in  a  hook 
and  ladder  house  on  the  avenue  were  hurt, 
while  the  wails  of  their  building  trembled 
and  split.  Not  far  away  the  windows  of 
the  the  Nurses’  and  Babies’  Hospital  fell  in, 
but  none  of  the  occupants  suffered  more 
than  slight  cuts.  The  initial  cause  was 
an  accident  of  a  peculiar  minor  character. 
A  motor  ear  of  the  New  York  Central’s 
Harlem  Division  was  run  under  the  power¬ 
house  to  refill  its  tank  of  lighting  gas. 
This  Pintseh  lighting  gas  is  brought  down 
to  the  yards  in  tanks  on  flat  cars,  and  when 
it  is  to  be  poured  into  the  smaller  storage 
tanks  with  which  the  ordinary  cars  are 
equipped,  a  feed-pipe  is  run  from  one  to 
the  other.  Car  No.  4,358  was  connected 
with  the  tank-car  by  a  feed-pipe,  when  it 
ran  into  a  bump  with  sufficient  force  to 
override  the  obstruction,  breaking  the  feed¬ 
pipe  and  allowing  the  gas  to  escape  into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  There  might 
have  been  no  serious  results  even  then  had 
not  a  workman  dropped  a  crowbar  on  a 
brake-bar  of  the  train,  dislodging  Tt  so 
that  it  fell  on  the  third  rail  and  caused  a 
short  circuit.  Sparks  from  this  short  cir¬ 
cuit  ignited  the  gas  escaping  from  the  feed¬ 
pipe.  The  ignition  of  the  escaped  gas  in 
turn  ignited  the  entire  contents  of  the  big 
tank  on  the  flat-car,  and  it  exploded.  This 
explosion  caused  the  explosion  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Ixfilers  in  the  engine  room  of 
the  power-house. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — After  the  par¬ 
ticularly  disastrous  forest  fires  of  the  past 
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Summer  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
believes  that  the  present  appropriation  for 
tire  fighting  purposes  is  insufficient.  De¬ 
cember  14  he  asked  an  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $915,000  to  supplement  the 
regular  fund.  The  Secretary  also  wants  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  per¬ 
mit  the  enforcement  of  the  insecticide  law, 
which  becomes  operative  January  1.  The 
act  forbids  the  manufacture  or  sale  in 
Federal  territory  of  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  insecticides  and  fungicides,  speci¬ 
fically  mentioning  paris  green  and  lead 
arsenates.  It  also  forbids  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  of  such  articles.  Under  the  regula¬ 
tions  samples  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
are  to  be  purchased  by  agents  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  if  found  to  be  adulterated 
or  misbranded  prosecutions  in  the  courts 
will  be  instituted.  The  regulations  fix 
standards  for  insecticides  and  fungicides 
which  must  be  observed  by  manufacturers. 
The  Treasury  Department  will  co-operate 
in  connection  with  the  importation  of  mis¬ 
branded  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  in  Birmingham  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  January  19  and  20.  The  session  will 
be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Audi¬ 
torium.  Dr.  W.  E.  Hinds,  the  State  En¬ 
tomologist,  who  is  conducting  the  fight 
against  boil  weevil  in  Alabama,  _  will  tell 
why  the  horticulturists  are  especially  well 
prepared  to  meet  this  problem.  An  hour 
will  be  set  apart  for  the  answering  of  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  horticultural  practice  and 
insect  control.  P.  F.  Williams,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Auburn,  Ala. 

The  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  on  February  9,  1911,  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  of  the  American  Borno¬ 
logical  Society,  which  convenes  there  Feb¬ 
ruary  10  and  11,  1911.  C.  P.  Close,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  College  Park,  Md. 

That  bee  keeping  is  more  profitable  than 
poultry  keeping  was  the  conclusion  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  bee  keepers’  institute  held  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  December  »1 7.  The  institute 
was  one  of  a  number  held  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  various  lo¬ 
calities.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
industry,  may  be  gained  from  the  statement 
that  the  honey  crop  in  the  United  States 
each  year  is  worth  $20,000,000.  There  are 
said  to  be  30,000  bee  keepers  in  this  State, 
and  New  York  stands  second  among  the 
States  in  the  production  of  honey.  Even 
when  eggs  sell  at  50  cents  a  dozen  the  hen 
is  said  to  stand  below  the  busy  bee  as  a 
payer  of  dividends. 

On  account  of  the  large  increase  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  the  trus¬ 
tees  have  determined  to  charge  tuition  here¬ 
after  to  all  coming  from  outside  the  State. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  charge  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  enrolment  in  the  college  now  is 
1,254,  compared  with  932  last  year.  The 
records  of  the  college  show  that  16  hold¬ 
ers  of  college  degrees  are  taking  the  short 
Winter  courses  in  general  agriculture,  dairy 
industry  and  poultry.  They  come  from 
Yale,  Cornell,  Syracuse,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Hamilton,  Rochester,  Lake  Forest, 
Depauw  and  New  \*ork  University.  Nine 
of  them  are  holders  of  the  A.  B.  degree, 
two  have  the  degree  of  I’h.  B.  and  there 
is  one  mechanical  engineer  and  one  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  college  of  law.  At  the  State 
College  letters  from  western  farmers  de¬ 
siring  to  buy  farms  in  the  State  of  New 
Y’ork  are  pouring  in  regularly  now.  Prof. 
Elmer  O.  Fippen  gets  a  batch  of  letters 
from  farmers  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  Ohio  asking  for  land.  Recently  one 
Illinois  farmer  bought  150  acres  for  graz¬ 
ing  in  southern  Tompkins,  while  an  Ohio 
farmer  purchased  a  farm  in  northern  Tioga. 

OBITUARY. — Justin  Perry  Miner,  editor 
of  the  Grape  Belt,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  died 
suddenly  December  15.  He  was  born  in 
Sheridan,  N.  Y.,  in  1859  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in  1885  with  an 
A.  B.  degree.  Since  then  he  had  bee'n  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work,  including  em¬ 
ployment  in  Chicago  and  Boston  offices.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  his  mother,  a  sister 
and  a  brother. 

David  Flory,  aged  90,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  horticulturists  in  Indiana,  died 
December  14  at  his  home  five  miles  east 
of  Logansport.  Mr.  Flory  was  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  famed  Winter  Banana  apple  and 
several  new  kinds  of  strawberries  and 
blackberries.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  horticultural  experiments 
and  he  was  known  as  the  Indiana  Burbank. 
Mr.  Flory  was  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  in  1820,  and  came  to  Logansport 
when  only  21  years  old.  He  worked  at 
the  cooper  trade  for  a  number  of  years  and 
then  engaged  -in  the  fruit  growing  business. 
He  is  survived  by  six  sons. 

PARCELS  POST  OPPOSED. — The  Amer¬ 
ican  League  of  Associations,  a  powerful 
combination  of  leading  mercantile  houses 
throughout  the  country,  has  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  proposed  establishment 
of  local  rural  parcels  post  service,  and  a 
big  fund  is  available  to  fight  the  bill  now 
before  Congress.  For  more  than  a  year 
the  organization  has  been  in  the  process  of 
formation,  but  heretofore  all  its  movements 
have  been  marked  with  secrecy.  Now 
everything  is  in  readiness  for  action  and 
the  personnel  of  the  organization  is  dis¬ 
closed.  Edward  B.  Butler,  of  Butler 
Brothers,  is  president  of  the  association ; 
George  H.  Partridge,  vice-president,  and 
D.  R.  Forgan,  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  is  its  treasurer.  Chicago  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  governors  are  D.  I. 
Williams,  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co. ;  H.  B. 
Lyford,  of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  & 
Co.;  T.  H.  Fullerton,  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott 
&  Co. ;  F.  E.  French,  of  the  John  V.  Far- 
well  Company ;  Howard  Elting,  of  Will¬ 
iams  &  Elting  Company,  and  E.  B.  Moon, 
of  Butler  Brothers.  According  to  Mr.  Max¬ 
well  and  Mr.  Moon,  the  association  has  a 
total  membership  of  about  300.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  do  a  wholesale  mail 
order  business,  and  are  aiming  their  fight 
against  the  retail  mail  order  houses.  The 
apparent  purpose  of  the  campaign,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  promoters,  is  to  save  the  coun¬ 
try  merchant  from  elimination.  The  bur¬ 
den  of  the  association’s  argument  appears 
to  be  that  while  under  the  present  post 
service  it  costs  a  retail  mail  order  house 
perhaps  24  cents  to  mail  its  catalogue,  the 
cost  would  be  reduced  to  10  and  perhaps 
five  cents  under  the  proposed  improvement, 
and  put  the  retail  mail  order  merchant  in 
closer  touch  with  the  ultimate  consumer. 
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Merchants  are  paying  40  cents  per  dozen 
for  eggs ;  25  cents  for  dairy  butter.  Snow 
is  about  22  inches  deep  on  a  level.  Many 
acres  of  potatoes  are  not  dug.  A.  B. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

We  have  had  severe  Winter  weather  for 
two  weeks.  I^ots  of  snow  and  good  sleigh¬ 
ing ;  water  very  scarce.  Winter  wheat  looks 
fair.  Hogs  coming  down  in  price.  Beef, 
five  cents  pound  wholesale  live  weight- 
Grippe  epidemic  among  people,  d.  d.  s. 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 

Prices  for  feed  at  this  place  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Bran,  per  ton,  $25  ;  middlings,  $29  ; 
buckwheat  middlings,  $22  ;  cotton-seed  meal, 
per  100  pounds,  $1.80;  gluten,  per  100, 
$1.40 ;  oil  meal,  per  100,  $2 ;  wheat,  per 
bushel,  95  cents  ;  oats,  per  bushel,  35  to  40 
cents;  barley  meal,  per  100  pounds,  $1.35. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  J.  h. 

Our  leading  market  is  Madison,  with  a 
population  of  8,000.  Potatoes  are  selling 
from  60  to  80  cents.  Several  grocers 
bought  at  50  cents.  More  acreage  was 
planted  than  usual  this  year.  The  early 
planting  was  good,  although  somewhat  hurt 
by  blight.  The  late  planting  was  nearly  a 
total  failure,  due  to  excessive  rain  through¬ 
out  July.  Hogs  sell  for  $7  :  corn,  40  cents; 
wheat,  85  cents  ;  hay,  $12  and  $15.  n.  G. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ind. 

The  potato  crop  here  is  fair,  100  to  150 
bushels  per  acre  ;  prices  are  35c  to  50c.  My 
oats  went  55  bushels  per  acre  ;  wheat  over 
30  bushels ;  corn  about  50  bushels.  I  sold 
my  wheat  for  $1  per  bushel ;  had  one  field 
of  10  acres  that  went  41  bushels  last  year 
and  40  bushels  this  year;  got  a  little 
over  $800  in  two  years.  Cows  are  sell¬ 
ing  from  $40  to  $75  ;  horses  from  $125  up. 
I  sold  three  two,  three  and  four-year-old 
colts  this  year  from  the  same  mare  for  $575. 

Cassopolis,  Mich.  w.  M.  B. 

Milk  retails  here  at  6%  cents  per  quart 
out  of  the  farmer's  wagon  ;  wholesale  price 
is  20  cents  per  gallon  ;  cream,  $1  per  gal¬ 
lon  in  the  city  of  Joplin  (50,000  popula¬ 
tion)  ;  20  miles  distant  prices  average  10 
per  cent  higher.  Bran  sells  at  $20  per 
ton  ;  oil  meal,  $40  per  ton  ;  clover  hay,  $10 
per  ton ;  cane  hay,  $6  to  $8  per  ton ; 
Timothy  hay,  $10  per  ton;  corn,  40  cents 
per  bushel ;  oats,  30  cents.  Dairy  business 
is  on  the  increase  here ;  we  have  a  fine 
climate  and  excellent  water.  H.  H. 

Neosho,  Mo. 

We  had  a  bountiful  crop  of  hay  and 
corn.  Potatoes  were  good.  I  sold  all  for 
90  cents  per  bushel.  I  sold  most  of  _  my 
produce  to  consumers,  for  which  I  received 
about  80  per  cent,  instead  of  35  per  cent 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  I  could  have  sold 
a  great  lot  more  if  I  had  them,  but  the  dry 
weather  cut  us  short  on  cabbage,  turnips, 
etc.  It  is  yet  dry,  no  water  to  make  ice 
or  water  stock.  My  silo  was  filled  full 
three  times  (measure  12x27)  from  6% 
acres.  I  also  have  about  60  bushels  of 
husked  corn,  and  the  dry  fodder  is  in  the 
barn  in  good  shape.  ~  -  D.  B. 

Meriden,  Conn. 


Oregon  is  a  great  big  country  with  all 
sorts  of  climates  and  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  thousands  more  of  the  same  are  com¬ 
ing  every  year.  The  real  estate  boomers 
are  reaping  a  harvest,  but  not  a  very  good 
one  for  the  country.  In  this  valley  es¬ 
pecially  many  large  farms  are  being  di¬ 
vided  into  tracts  of  five  and  19  acres,  and 
many  are  made  to  believe  that  they  can 
make  a  good  living  on  these  small  tracts. 
They  go  on  them  and  soon  find  out  their 
mistake,  and  either  sell  out  to  some  new 
comer  at  a  higher  price  than  they  gave,  or 
else  they  find  work  wherever  they  cun,  and 
from  this  on  they  live  by  working  for 
Others.  Many  are  made  to  believe  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  sow  the  seed  and 
then  go  out  and  reap  a  bountiful  harvest. 
One  man  only  a  mile  from  here  had  seen 
the  reports  of  large  onion  crops  grown  on 
some  beaver  dam  land,  and  he  supposed 
the  whole  country  was  the  same;  he  had 
five  acres,  and  on  an  acre  of  it  that  he 
had  recently  plowed  and  harrowed  he  was 
going  to  sow  onion  seed  broadcast,  think¬ 
ing  that  was  the  quickest  way  to  get  it  in 
the  ground.  One  of  his  neighbors  per¬ 
suaded  him  not  to  do  it.  Large  crops  can 
be  grown  with  plenty  of  manure  and  culti¬ 
vation,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  there 
is  no  market  when  the  crop  is  grown. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  stick-to-it-ive-ness 
with  too  many,  and  at  the  first  failure 
they  are  discouraged  and  change  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  are  beginning  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  soon  the  flocks  are  sold  off 
and  something  else  started.  The  great  ten¬ 
dency  is  towards  the  city  ;  people  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  land  and  going  where  they  can  get 
more  money  and  have  a  better  chance  to 
spend  it,  and  then  complain  about  high 
living.  So  many  cannot  live  within  their 
means ;  they  want  everything  their  neigh¬ 
bor  has.  We  have  not  many  very  poor 
people  here,  and  not  many  very  rich,  but 
lots  of  folks  that  want  much  money  for  a 
little  work.  The  hop  industry  is  a  great 
curse  of  this  country,  and  it  is  ruining 
many  a  heretofore  prosperous  man.  It 
seems  to  be  a  question  that  many  find  it 
hard  to  decide.  Can  1  be  a  Christian  and 
grow  or  deal  in  hops?  The  two  things  do 
not  go  together.  d.  f. 

Salem,  Ore. 


“PREPAID”  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 

Knowing  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  champion  of 
the  much-needed  cause,  a  parcels  post,  1  shall 
add  one  more  grievance  against  the  express 
company.  In  endeavoring  to  open  an  east¬ 
ern  outlet  for  my  boxed  fruit,  I  forwarded 
several  consignments  to  New  York  City, 
being  careful  to  prepay  full  charges  (50 
cents  per  box  from  Berry ville,  Va.,),  and 
upon  delivery  in  New  York  each  consignee 
was  compelled  to  pay  $1  before  receiving 
his  package.  After  forwarding  the  agent's 
receipt  at  this  end  to  the  consignee,  the 
company  would  then  refund  the  amount 
collected.  Please  suggest  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers  and  shippers  a  remedy  for 
such  a  nuisance  and  annovanee  a.  k.  a. 


The  potato  crop  here  is  generally  small, 
few  trying  to  raise  any  to  sell.  This  year’s 
crop  nearly  a  failure — neglect  of  bugs  and 
cultivation  the  cause.  Many  did  not  raise 
anv  even  for  early  Fall  use,  and  all  potatoes 
sold  in  this  part  of  the  State  were  shipped 
in  from  other  States  (mostly  Wisconsin), 
and  retail  from  80  cents  to  $1.  Corn  crop 
generally  light  in  yield  and  also  quality ; 
sells  at  35  cents.  Oats  generally  light,  but 
qualitv  extra  good,  selling  at  25  cents. 
Live  poultry — turkeys,  up,  15  cents;  chicks, 
7  cents ;  ducks  and  geese,  7  cents.  Hogs, 
$6.75.  w.  H.  H. 

Letcher,  S.  D. 

Here  are  the  prices  of  bran  and  feed  of 
various  kinds ;  Bran,  $31  to  $32  per  ton ; 
cotton-seed  meal,  $30  per  ton;  sucrene 
dairy  fet'd,  $28  per  ton ;  dried-beef  pulp, 
$29 ;  corn,  65c.  per  bushel ;  wheat  $1.10 ; 
oats,  50c ;  eggs,  32c ;  butter  30c  to  3oc ; 
Irish  potatoes,  80c  per  bushel ;  hay,  $14 
per  ton.  Prices  on  all  kinds  of  feed  are 
very  high,  and  the  prospects  are  for  higher 
prices.  Dressed  hogs  are  worth  10c  to  11c 
per  pound,  and  very  few  are  for  sale. 
Weather  has  been  very  dry  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1  to  December  1  ;  no  rain  to  amount  to 
anything ;  Fall-sown  grain  very  poor. 

Cleveland,  Tenn.  K-  n.  b. 

'Following  are  prices  that  feed  grain  and 
other  products  are  selling  for  here :  Wheat, 
90  cents  per  bushel ;  bran,  $1.30  per  100 
pounds ;  middlings,  $1.40  per  100  pounds ; 
corn,  $1.20  per  100  pounds;  gluten,  $1.40 
per  100  pounds ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.50 
per  100  pounds;  buckwheat,  $1.05  at  the 
car ;  potatoes,  30  cents  per  bushel,  borne 
farmers  are  holding  potatoes  for  higher 
prices.  A  number  of  acres  in  this  section 
were  not  dug.  Calves  bring  $9  to  $10  live; 
Spring  lambs,  $5.50  to  $6  live;  Spring  pigs, 
10  cents  per  pound  dressed  ;  milk  at  Howell 
Station,  $1.70  per  100  pounds.  Fresh  cows 
are  selling  from  $50  to  $80  for  grades;  hay, 
from  $12  to  $17  per  ton  according  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Apples  are  scarce,  selling  for  $1  per 
bushel  for  fair  ones;  not  many  No.  1 
apples  raised  in  this  section.  J.  L. 


NATIONAL  FRUIT  GROWERS’  UNION. 

The  following  call  has  been  sent  out  to 
all  fruit  organizations.  Ohio  and  Illinois 
will  be  represented,  as  well  as  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  hoped  that  all  fruit  organiza¬ 
tions  will  respond  : 

You  are  requested  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  two  o’clock  P.  M., 
in  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  New  York, 
on  Thursday,  January  5,  1911,  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  forming  an  association, 
whose  aims  and  objects  shall  be  to  secure 
legislation,  both  State  and  National,  tend¬ 
ing  to  raise  grades  and  standards  and  im¬ 
prove  methods  of  packing  of  all  fruits,  to 
the  end  that  there  will  be  no  deception  in 
either  package  or  bulk  orchard  products. 

Also  to  aid  in  securing,  as  far  as  is 
practical,  uniform  State  legislation,  as  to 
size  of  all  fruit  packages. 

Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Gabriel  Hiester,  President. 

Michigan  State  Pomological  Society  (by 
resolution),  C.  E.  Bassett.  Secretary. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
(by  resolution). 

Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  E.  C.  Tyson,  Secre¬ 
tary.  _  ,  , 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
John  Hall,  Secretary. 

Growers’  and  Shippers’  Exchange,  E.  W. 
Catchpole,  Legislative  Committee. 


Virginia  . 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  felt  well  nigh  obliged 
to  stop  prepaying  express  packages.  Unless 
we  do  the  agents  are  likely  to  demand 
additional  charges  before  delivering.  This 
annoys  customers  so  that  they  will  some¬ 
times  refuse  to  buy  direct.  We  believe 
these  companies  see  the  writing  on  the 
wall,  and  are  getting  in  all  they  can  while 
the  graft  lasts. 


The  Russian  Consumer’s  Dollar. — • 
Consul  J.  II.  Grant,  of  Odessa,  gives  the 
following  report  on  Russian  food  crops. 
With  potatoes  gelling  at  about  12  cents  a 
bushel,  how  much  does  the  producer  re¬ 
ceive? 

“In  Russia,  until  lately,  the  food  of  the 
masses  consisted,  besides  varying  quantities 
of  animal  substance,  principally  of  cereals, 
crucifer®  (cabbages,  etc.),  cucurbitacese 
(melons,  etc.),  and  a  few  other  kinds  of 
plant  food.  The  potato  did  not  enter  into 
it  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Now  this  is 
rapidly  changing  and  the  potato  is  more 
grown  and  more  valued.  This  year’s  po¬ 
tato  crop  proves  to  have  been  in  many 
parts  so  abundant  that  the  markets  are 
filled,  and  prices  for  good  table  or  indus¬ 
trial  potatoes  are  as  low  as  6  to  6%  cents 
per  measure  (a  little  over  36  pounds), 
and  dealers  have  purchased  in  villages  po¬ 
tatoes  as  low  as  3%  to  4  cents  per  measure. 
Naturally  this  could  leave  little  or  no  profit 
for  the  growers,  and  in  many  places  they 
have  tried  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  ex¬ 
tracting  the  starch  and  selling  it  to  treacle 
and  distilling  factories.  The  price  of  such 
starch,  however,  has  in  some  places  fallen 
as  low  as  30  to  33  cents  per  pood  (36 
pounds),  which  goes  far  toward  showing 
how  little  prepared  Russia  is  to  deal  satis¬ 
factorily  with  any  chance  surplus.” 


Fruit  Growers’  Organization. — An  or¬ 
ganization  to  be  known  as  the  Eastern 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  was  formed  at 
Washington,  I).  C.,  December  21,  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  fruit  growing  industry 
of  the  East.  Problems  of  the  trade  were 
discussed  and  a  plan  of  action  outlined 
looking  toward  co-operation  with  various 
State  horticultural  societies  and  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  methods  of  marketing  fruits.  The 
association  will  meet  annually  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
S.  L.  Lupton,  Winchester,  Va.,  president ; 
Nat  C.  Frame,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  F.  I.  Oswald,  Smithsburg,  Md., 
treasurer,  and  the  following  vice-presidents  : 
Janies  II.  Harris,  Stillpond.  Md.  ;  Stewart 
Bell,  Winchester,  Va.,  G.  L.  Soper,  Mag¬ 
nolia,  Del.  ;  C.  B.  Hart,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; 
R.  M.  Elden,  Aspers,  l’a.,  and  A.  T.  Henry, 
Wallingford,  Conn 


Missouri  Fruit  Growers’  Institute. — 
he  Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
eld  a  fruit  growers’  institute  at  St. 
oseph.  Mo.,  on  December  9  and  10,  in  co- 
peration  with  the  local  Horticultural  So¬ 
oty  and  the  Fruit  Grower.  In  connection 
ith  the  meeting,  the  State  Board  held  a 
ruit  show  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Fruit 
rower  conducted  its  "Brother  Jonathan 
ruit  exhibit.  The  fruit  crop  in  the  neigli- 
orhood  of  St.  Joseph,  and  in  fact  all  over 
orthwestern  Missouri,  was  a  very  good  one 
his  year.  In  the  discussion  following  one 
f  the  papers  which  dealt  with  the  fruit 
rap  of  the  entire  country  for  1910,  it  de- 
eloped  that  the  apple  crop  50  miles  north, 
outh,  and  east  of  St.  Joseph  this  year 
,ms  sold  for  approximately  $2,400,000.  The 
onathan  is  the  leading  variety,  as  it  seems 
o  find  in  the  loess  soil  of  the  Missouri 
liver  hills  its  most  congenial  home. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  CURTAIN  FALLS. 

Over  the  sorrow  and  over  the  bliss, 

Over  the  teardrop,  over-  the  kiss, 

Over  the  crimes  that  blotted  and  blurred, 
Over  the  wound  of  the  angry  word, 

Over  the  deeds  in  weakness  done, 

Over  the  battles  lost  and  won. 

Now  at  the  end  of  the  flying  year, 

Year  that  to-morrow  will  not  be  here, 

Over  our  freedom,  over  our  thralls, 

In  the  dark  and  the  midnight  the  curtain 
falls. 

Over  the  gain  and  over  our  loss, 

Over  our  crown  and  over  our  cross, 

Over  the  fret  of  our  discontent, 

Over  the  ill  that  we  never  meant. 

Over  the  stars  of  our  self-denial, 

Over  the  strength  that  conquered  trial. 

Now  in  the  end  of  the  flying  year, 

Year  that  to-morrow  will  not  be  here, 
Quietly  final  the  prompter  calls, 

Over  it  swiftly  the  curtain  falls. 

Over  the  crowds  and  the  solitudes, 

Over  the  shifting,  hurrying  moods, 

Over  the  hearths  where  bright  flames  leap, 
Over  the  cribs  where  the  babies  sleep. 

Over  the  clamor,  over  the  strife, 

Over  the  pageantry  of  life, 

Now  is  the  end  of  the  flying  year, 

Year  that  to-morrow  will  not  be  here, 
Swiftly  and  surely  from  starry  walls, 
Silently  downward  the  curtain  falls. 

— Harper’s  Bazar. 

* 

Stuffed  halibut  steak  will  be  liked  as 
a  change.  To  make  the  dressing  re¬ 
quires  two  cups  soft  breadcrumbs,  one 
tablespoonful  powdered  herbs,  thyme 
and  savory,  salt  and  pepper,  one  small 
onion,  one-fourth  cup  butter,  and  some 
hot  water.  Mix  the  crumbs,  herbs  and 
seasoning;  melt  the  butter  in  a  frying 
pan,  chop  the  onion  fine  and  fry  for  a 
minute  in  the  melted  butter,  add  butter 
and  onion  to  the  dressing,  and  stir  in 
enough  hot  water  to  make  it  all  moist. 
Select  two  slices  of  halibut  of  the 
same  size,  put  dressing  between  and 
skewer  together.  Bake  in 
oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  bast¬ 
ing  with  melted  butter  and  turning  the 
pan  so  as  to  brown  nicely.  This  dress¬ 
ing  may  be  used  with  any  sort  of  fish. 

* 


THE  RURA.I>  NEW-YORKER 

fashioned  bead  bags,  which  are  now  at  home?  Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 
among  the  revived  new  fashions;  not  A  girl  who  is  fond  of  gardening  can  R’ 
merely  black  and  gold,  steel  or  silver,  have  vegetables  to  sell,  she  can  have  a 
but  every  gorgeous  tint  one  could  im-  large  mint  bed  and  sell  bunches  of  it 
agine,  made  into  floral  and  geometrical  to  the  butcher,  she  can  have  a  bed  of 
patterns.  Any  girl  who  can  bring  forth  lavender  and  make  sachets  of  that,  she 


her  great-grandmother’s  old  bead 
has  a  treasure.  Pretty  new  ones 
from  $2.50  to  $5,  mounting  higher  still 
for  handsome  styles.  The  flowered  pat¬ 
terns  begin  at  about  $3.50.  White  ones 
made  of  crystal  and  porcelain  beads, 
with  a  little  touch  of  silver,  are  very 
dainty. 

* 


An  Ohio  man  who  is  extremely  fond 
of  waffles  is  credited  with  the  following 
statement : 

“I  have  a  regular  formula  for  eat¬ 
ing  waffles,”  he  said  to  a  friend,  “and 
I  recommend  it  to  everyone.  You  eat 
the  first  14  waffles  without  syrup,  but 
with  lots  of  butter.  Then  you  put 


bag  can  raise  bees,  and  sell  honey;  at  20 
cost  cents  a  pound  it  pays.  Bees  will  not 
sting  those  who  know  and  love  them. 
She  can  raise  small  fruit,  and  sell  those; 
she  can  have  an  incubator  and  raise 
chickens  and  sell  them  at  $8  a  hundred 
when  first  hatched.  She  can  make  her 
own  brooder  of  a  box  lined  with  sheep 
skin,  and  we  know  from  experience 
chickens  raised  this  way  are  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  than  those  raised 
the  old  way  by  setting  eggs  under  hens. 
If  a  girl’s  home  is  situated  where  auto¬ 
mobiles  pass,  she  can  serve  lunches  to 
the  people  in  them.  A  table  under  the 
trees  in  Summer  and  in  a  warm  cozy 
room  in  Winter  will  always  pay.  Sand¬ 
wiches  of  different  kinds,  cakes,  tea  and 
milk  will  do  at  first.  When  established 
more  elaborate  lunches  could  be  served 


December  31, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


syrup  on  the  next  nine,  and  the  last  half  an^  chicken  suppers  cooked  to  order  by 


dozen  you  eat  just  simply  swimming  in 
syrup.  Eaten  that  way  waffles  never 
hurt  anybody.” 

Without  endorsing  his  system,  the 
following  recipe  for  rice  waffles  will  be 
found  delicious  for  experimenting  with : 
One  and  one-half  cups  cold  boiled  rice, 
one  and  one-half  pints  of  flour,  one  cup 
thin  sour  cream,  one  tablespoonful 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  and  three  eggs.  Beat  eggs 
and  sugar  together  and  add  to  the  rice 
and  salt.  Stir  the  soda  into  the  cream 
and  add  to  the  first  mixture,  then  stir  in 
the  flour.  Beat  to  a  batter,  thin  enough 
to  pour,  and  bake  in  hot,  buttered  waffle 
irons. 


telephone.  Absolute  cleanliness  and 
daintiness  go  far  to  please,  and  must 
be  observed  in  order  to  succeed.  These 
are  only  a  few  things  a  girl  can  do  to 
earn  money  at  home. 

SARAH  ISHAM  COIT. 


What  Girls  Can  Do  to  Earn  a  Living. 

I’ifty  years  ago  there  was  not  much 
a  girl  could  do;  she  was  restricted  to 
very  few  small  things,  and  so  looked  for- 
a  moderate  war<J  to  marriage  as  a  means  of  having  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  lard  mixed 
a  home  and  place  of  her  own.  She  Q?acon  fryings  if  at  hand).  Add  two 


Rabbit  Recipes. 

Barbecued  Rabbit.— Wash  a  nice 
young  rabbit  carefully;  lay  it  in  salt 
water  half  an  hour.  Place  it  in  a 
broiler,  cook  quickly,  basting  with  but¬ 
ter  two  or  three  times  to  keep  from  get¬ 
ting  dry.  When  tender  and  , nicely 
browned  place  it  in  a  pan,  season  with 
butter,  pepper  and  salt;  set  it  in  the 
oven,  let  it  remain  for  10  minutes,  turn¬ 
ing  it  constantly  that  it  may  soak  up 
the  dressing.  Heat  thoroughly  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  or  tomato 
catsup  and  one  teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard ;  pour  it  over  the  rabbit,  baste 
well,  let  it  stand  a  moment.  Serve  hot. 
(An  old  Southern  recipe.) 

Creole  Rabbit. — Cleanse  well  and  joint 
a  young  rabbit.  Dip  in  melted  butter, 
then  in  crumbs,  and  fry  brown  in  one 


SEE  THAT 


this  trade-mark  is  on 
every  bottle  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  you  buy; 
it  stands  for  the 
original  standard 
and  only  genuine 
preparation  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  in  the 
world — 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

Cod  Liver  Oil  preparations  with¬ 
out  this  trade-mark  are  only  cheap 
imitations,  many  of  them  containing 
harmful  drugs  or  alcohol.  Be  SURE 
to  get  SCOTT’S,  all  druggists 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
ires  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writs  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


MAGAZINE  GUIDE. 

An  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  and  clubbing  list  at  the  lowest  rates.  Send 
postal  for  the  Guide  to 

A.  J.  SMITH.  Box  197,  HlLTON',  N.  Y. 


Centerpieces  of  linen  with  an  elab¬ 
orate  design  in  rice  braid  are  still  very 
popular,  some  of  the  more  elaborate  be¬ 
ing  worked  with  French  knots  at  the 
center  of  flowers  or  forming  ribs  in 
leaves.  This  work  can  be  done  by  one 
not  expert  in  embroidery,  and  is  very 
effective.  On  white  linen  the  decoration 
is  all  white,  and  this  is  preferred  at 
present  in  embroidery  'also.  Among 
knitted  and  crocheted  fancy  work  the 
round  motor  toques  now  so  fashionable 
are  very  popular ;  they  are  made  of 
heavy  wool,  the  cap  and  the  turned-up 
brim  being  of  contrasting  colors.  One 
of  the  big  New  York  stores  gives  free 
instructions  in  making  them,  and  it  is 
quite  amusing  to  see  the  women  first 
buying  the  wool,  and  then  crowding 
around  the  instructor  for  lessons. 
Motor  scarfs  for  men  are  also  very 
fashionable  fancy  work ;  they  are 
knitted  of  silk,  and  are  10  inches  wide 
and  V/2  yard  long,  but  they  are  not  at 
all  cheap,  as  it  takes  a  lot  of  silk  to 
make  one. 

* 

Small  white  porcelain  beads  applied 
on  black  material  are  extremely  start¬ 
ling,  but  very  stylish.  A  great  many 
trimmings  are  made  of  them,  and  over¬ 
blouses  of  black  chiffon  or  marquisette 
are  decorated  with  them  arranged  in 
bands  or  patterns,  or  scattered  as  thickly 
as  if  shaken  out  of  a  pepperbox.  Some¬ 
times  these  white  beads  are  combined 
with  jet  or  silver.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  porcelain  beads  have  been  used  as 
a  fashionable  trimming.  Black  and  white 
effects  are  very  much  used,  a  touch  of 
scarlet  being  often  used  with  the  two 
in  millinery.  Colored  porcelain  beads 
in  pale  shades  make  very  handsome 
trimmings.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
just  such  beads  as  are  used  in  the  old- 


consequently  married  much  earlier  than 
she  should,  and  regretted  it  after,  as  she 
was  really  unformed  in  mind  and  body, 
neither  of  which  had  attained  its  full 
growth.  Cumbered  thus  early  with  the 
care  of  a  family,  and  unaccustomed  toil, 
what  wonder  she  grew  old  long  before 
her  time,  and  obtained  the  name  of  be¬ 
ing  weazened,  and  sharp,  and  shrewish? 
Time  has  changed  that.  A  girl  now  can 
be  self-respecting,  self-supporting  until 
she  arrives  at  a  suitable  age  to  assume 
the  cares  of  a  family,  and  what  is  of 
far  more  consequence,  choose  a  husband 
she  can  love  and  respect.  Under  such 
circumstances,  proper  family  relations 
will  be  established  and  in  time  divorces 
will  be  almost  unknown. 

It  was  a  common  thing  some  years 
ago  for  parents  to  do  what  was  called 
“binding  out”  their  daughters  to  some 
worthy  couple  who  had  no  children, 
letting  them  remain  until  they  were  18 
years  of  age,  working  for  their  board 
and  clothes,  and  the  latter  were  very 
few.  At  the  end  of  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  they  received  $50  in  money  and 
a  feather  bed,  and  a  pair  of  “good” 
shoes.  They  had  worked  hard,  learned 
to  cook,  wash,  iron  and  scrub,  and  were 
therefore  fit  to  marry,  and  usually  did 
very  soon,  and  the  same  weary  round 
was  repeated — work  and  more  work — 
large  families,  little  money,  early  graves. 
The  many  deserted  farms  are  proof  of 
the  mistaken  way  in  which  children 
have  been  reared.  To  them  is  usually 
given  the  care  of  chickens,  cows  and 
pigs,  but  rarely  the  price  of  one  was 
ever  given  them  for  their  own ;  there¬ 
fore  as  soon  as  possible  they  left  home 
to  earn  money  they  could  call  their 
own.  Fathers  and  mothers  are  slowly 
learning,  agricultural  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  have  been  of  benefit,  people  are 
learning  about  the  ground  they  tilled  so 
ignorantly  for  years.  They  are  learn¬ 
ing  if  they  would  keep  their  children 
at  home  it  must  be  made  worth  while. 

And  what  can  they  do  to  earn  money 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co*  609  Cortland!  Bldg..  New  York 


sliced  onions  and  fry  all  together;  add 
a  cupful  of  tomatoes,  sprig  of  parsley, 
thyme  and  bay  leaf  finely  minced ; 
cover  and  let  simmer  over  a  slow  fire, 
stirring  occasionally,  until  nicely 
browned.  Add  a  cupful  of  soup  stock, 
if  you  have  it;  if  not,  a  cupful  of 
water;  season  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one-fourth  saltspoonful  of 
paprika.  Cover  closely  and  let  simmer 
one  hour. 

Baked  Rabbit. — Use  two  rabbits  and 
place  back  up  in  a  baking  pan.  Arrange 
around  them  five  medium-sized  sweet 
potatoes  (peeled).  Allow  one  cupful 
of  crushed,  roasted  peanuts  to  three 
cupfuls  of  dried  bread  crumbs.  Mix 
with  the  crumbs  two  tablespoonfuls  0$ 

butter,  then  add  the  nuts.  Pile  this  \X/I7  T  A  1VT 

mixture  in  one  end  of  the  baking  pan.  VV  Cs  X  AIN 

Chop  three  onions.  To  these  add  one-  Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 

half  a  eun  of  blitter  fnnr  teasnnrmfnlc  Hubs.  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’ and  Gents’ 
UI  ,Jlurer>  tour  teaspooniuis  FurCoat8,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 

of  chill  sauce  and  two  of  salt.  Mix  - J 

thoroughly  and  spread  evenly  over  the 
rabbits,  potatoes  and  dressing.  Pour 
into  the  pan  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk 
and  with  this  baste  the  contents  of  the 
pan  every  10  minutes,  adding  more  milk 
as  the  baking  causes  the  first  to  evap¬ 
orate.  Allow  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  hour  for  baking. 

Rabbit  en  Casserole. — Wash  and  cut 
into  pieces  two  young  rabbits.  Soak  in 
salted  water  an  hour  to  sweeten  them, 
and  to  remove  any  clots  of  blood  that 
may  be  found  where  the  rabbits  have 
been  shot.  Cut  two  small  onions  in 
slices,  also  two  small  carrots  and  two 
or  three  stalks  of  celery.  Saute  in  a 
tablespoon ful  of  bacon  fat  until  browned 
and  add  a  cupful  and  a  half  boiling 
water  or  stock,  pour  over  the  rabbit  in 
the  casserole,  cover  and  place  in  the 
oven  to  cook.  When  half  done  sprinkle 
with  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  salt, 
two  shakes  of  paprika.  Make  a  sauce 
from  juices  in  pan  and  serve  in  a  sauce 
boat. 


us  to  be  tanned,  w  e  gu 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO.. 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den¬ 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  CRtalog  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$  1 9.00  More  Profit  On  Your  Hides 

We  Pay  The  Freight 


Y'OUR  cow  and  horse  hides  are  worth  big  money.  Send  them  to  us,  we  pay  the  freight 
of  voilVfnmv  lV1n,Vake  *\ein  Vlt0  war,n»  comfortable  fur  coats  for  yourself  or  any  membei 

i  .  out  ‘•‘in  i!  \ ,  foi  .'0  pci  rent  less  than  you  would  pay  for  an  ordinary  cloth  coat  that  lasts  but  a  season  or  two 
,,  u  CH“  *mve  >'°,lr  an<l  children  clothed  warm  this  winter  for  very  little  money.  If  vou  don’t  want  to  use 
the  coat8  yourself,  you  can  quickly  sell  them  to  your  friends  and  clean  up  100  pci  cent  easy,  net  profit.  A  fui 
coat  like  the  cut  will  cost  you  only  $11.00.  It  is  poor  economy  for  you  to  buy  a  cloth  overcoat  when  you  can  foi 
do  per  cent  less  money,  get  a  fur  coat,  warmer  and  guaranteed  waterproof  that  will  last  many  vears.  Keep  your 
sell  and >  family ^warm  this  winter.  We  tan  any  kind  of  wild  and  domestic  skins  and  make  them  into  furs  or  robes. 

FREE  with  each  cow  or  horse  hide  coat  or  robe  made  from  hide  furnished  by  you,  we  will  make  tree  for  you 
apair  of  fur  knit-lined  mittens  with  horse  hide  palms-  Send  for  new,  handsome  catalog  which  explains  every¬ 
thing  and  learn  about  our  money  saving  methods.  Write  today. 

NATIONAL  FOR  &  TANNING  CO.,  27  Arnold  St.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  Omaha  Branch,  1929  S.  13th  St. 
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Water  Crackers. 

Will  you  give  me  the  formula  for  what 
are  commonly  called  oyster  crackers  or 
■water  crackers?  J.  h.  d. 

Rub  a  tablespoonful  of  ’butter  into  a 
half  pound  of  flour,  and  add  enough 
■cold  water  to  make  a  dough  that  can 
he  rolled  out.  Roll  very  thin,  cut  out, 
roll  again,  and  bake  in  a  floured  tin  to 
a  pale  brown.  This  recipe  is  given  in 
“Marion  H.arland’s  Cook  Book.”  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
has  other  tested  recipes  for  crackers. 
As  a  rule  housekeepers  do  not  feel 
much  confidence  in  being  able  to  make 
them  just  as  crisp  and  brittle  as  the 
factory  article. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

Skirts  that  are  plain  at  the  front  and 
plain  at  the  back  but  with  plaited 
flounce  portions  at  the  sides  are  fa¬ 
vorites  of  the  season.  This  model  is 
well  suited  to  misses  and  to  the  small 


5852  Six  Gored  Skirt  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 

women  who  find  youthful  styles  becom¬ 
ing.  The  skirt  is  made  in  six  gores, 
the  front  and  back  gores  being  arranged 
to  give  the  effect  of  box  plaits.  There 
are  plaited  ffounce  portions  at  the  sides 
which  are  joined  to  the  gores,  and 
•straight  bands  cover  their  upper  edges. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  16  year  size  is  5^4  yards  24  or  27 
inches  wide.,  4  yards  36  or  2^4  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  6852  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  14,  16  and  18 
years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  group  of  pictures  shows  6495, 
blouse  or  shirt  waist.  This  will  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  materials  such  as  wool, 
cotton,  linen  and  silk,  sizes  32  to  42 
bust.  6815,  girls’  dress.  Heavy  linen, 
gingham,  poplin  or  chambray  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  this  model,  sizes 
six,  eight  and  10  years.  6496,  misses’ 


long  coat.  A  stylish  model,  made  up 
in  serge,  broadcloth,  cheviot  or  diagonal 
cloth,  14  and  16  years,  6803,  child’s  caps, 
Dainty  designs  for  flannel,  heavy  silk 
or  soft  velvet,  sizes  six  months  to  four 
years.  6809,  circular  skirt.  Adaptable 
to  any  of  the  heavy  materials  now  being 
used  for  the  development  of  skirts,  sizes 
22  to  32.  Price  of  each  pattern  is  10 
cents. 


A  Little  Reading. 

A  siege  of  grip  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  but  the  one  I  have  just  passed 
through  held  compensations.  It  gave  me 
time  for  some  of  the  reading  I  had 
been  longing  to  do. 

“And  now  after  you  have  gotten  the 
flaxseed  and  the  lemons  and  the  quinine 
and  the  other  things  from  the  drug¬ 
gist’s,”  ran  my  charge  to  Lyman,  “please 
go  to  the  library  and  get  me  “Makers 
of  English  Fiction,”  by  W.  J.  Dawson. 
It  will  be  sure  to  be  in,  and  two  or 
three  people  have  said  I  would  enjoy  it.” 

Whatever  my  appetite  proved  that  week 
for  (the  lamb  chops  and  eggnogs  they 
plied  me  with,  my  mind  certainly  feasted 
upon  Dr.  Dawson’s  wise  and  inspiring 
pages.  I  had  known  of  him  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  preacher  who,  after  lecturing  and 
evangelistic  tours  of  this  country,  had 
finally  come  with  his  family  to  dwell 
among  us,  proposing  to  devote  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  to  literature.  It 
could  mean  only  wide  reading  and  a 
broad  experience  of  life  acting  upon  a 
master  mind  to  be  able  to  turn  out  such 
a  book  as  is  this  review  of  the  great 
novels  of  a  great  nation.  But  always 
before  and  along  with  the  novels  runs 
a.  sympathetic  estimate  of  each  novelist, 
bis.  environment  and  his  temperament. 
It  is.  a  book  to  send  one  back  to  the  re¬ 
reading  of  old  favorites  with  renewed 
ardor.  Through  the  insight  into  the 
lives  of  the  great  and  gifted  workers 
in  fiction  and  through  reference  to  char¬ 
acters  in  their  books,  Dr.  Dawson  finds 
a  way  to  set  before  the  reader  much 
wise  and  suggestive  thought  about  the 
intimate  problems  of  human  existence. 

As  example  of  his  kindly  understand¬ 
ing,  and  to  remind  us  what  to  avoid 
in  ourselves  and  how  lenient  we  should 
be  in  our  judgment  of  others,  I  want 
to  quote  his  reference  to  the  melancholy 
which  is  quite  “a  common  feature  of 
rural  life,”  and  the  “influence  of  solitude 
on  a  sensitive  mind.” 

“Writers  on  country  life,”  he  remarks, 
“have  much  to  say  about  its  joys,  but 
they  rarely  penetrate  the  secret  of  its 
melancholy.  It  owes  something  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  earth  itself,  yet  more 
to  the  habit  of  self-introspection,  the 
turning  over  and  over  in  the  mind 
of  a  few  thoughts,  the  harping  on  the 
same  string.  The  man  who  leads  a 
broad,  busy,  adventurous  life  is  rarely 
given  to  pessimism.  Moving  freely 
about  the  world  he  gets  a  sense  of  the 
variety  of  the  forces  at  work,  does  not 
trouble  to  frame  a  theory  of  life  be¬ 
cause  he  finds  so  much  to  contradict 
all  theories,  good  and  bad.  But  with 
the  man  of  Teflective  mind,  living  in  soli¬ 
tude,  the  process  is  reversed.  Thought 
becomes  morbid.  Things  come  to  be 
seen  out  of  proportion  and  the  real  per¬ 
spective  of  life  is  lost.” 

I  like  to  take  novels  singly  and  far 
between  that  I  may  come  to  them  with 
zest  and  so  experience  all  the  pleasure 
they  are  capable  of  yielding.  Pet  came  1 
in,  after  returning  from  the  library,  and 
triumphantly  laid  a  purple-bound  volume 
in  my  lap,  saying: 

“There !  I’ve  brought  you  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  popular  books  she  had. 
The  librarian  hasn’t  read  it  herself  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  give  her  a  chance. 
Some  one  brought  it  in  while  she  was 
looking  up  something  to  send  you,  and 
she  looked  up  and  saw  Miss  Fannie 
Smith  just  coming  in.  And  she  took  it 
quick  and  stamped  your  card  and  said, 
‘Fannie  Smith  has  had  it  twice  already. 
Take  it  home  to  your  mother  and  tell 
her  I  should  like  to  know,  sometime, 
what  she  thinks  of  it.”” 

The  un faded  covers  testified  to  plenty 
of  handling,  and  I  began  reading  with 
the  added  interest  of  learning  to  know 
my  town’s  women  better.  For  every 
popular  book  has,  of  course,  some  mark 
of  special  merit;  humor,  liveliness  or 
charm  of  narrative,  intensity  of  emo¬ 
tional  feeling — some  sort  of  happy  skill 
in  its  makeup  must  be  present  to  draw 
more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  read¬ 
ers.  Anything  approaching  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  classics  or  any  special  depth 
of  thought  I  did  not  look  for.  Highly 
idealized  characters  seem  usually  to 
catch  popular  liking  and  of  these  I 
found  two  or  three  notable  specimens 
in  “The  Rosary/ ”  by  Florence  L.  Bar¬ 
clay.  I  found  no  nuggets  of  wit  or  wis¬ 
dom  that  demanded  to  be  read  aloud 
and  enjoyed  with  doubled  zest,  nothing  I 
would  in  my  youth  have  copied  into  my 
notebook  or  grafted  into  my  next  letter 
to  my  dearest  friend.  But  I  did  find 
pleasure  in  the  picture  of  English  life 
as  it  amuses  itself  in  house  parties  and 
week-end  visits  at  those  beautiful  old 
country  homes.  And  the  ideal  lover  as 
shown  in  Garth  Dolmain  seemed  to  me 
a  very  good  dream  of  perfect  manhood 
to  plant  in  the  mind.  The  Honourable 


Jane,  too,  is  worthy  of  becoming  the 
model  of  every  young  girl,  be  she  plain 
of  feature  or  possessed  of  any  amount 
of  facial  prettiness.  From  wh^t  friends 
have  told  me  I  .  believe  .  many  English 
women  of  culture  to  be  just  such  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  and  wholly  enjoy¬ 
able  types  of  womanhood  as  was  Jane 
Champion.  Such  unselfish  effort  to  be 
companionable  and  agreeable,  such  set¬ 
ting  of  personal  interests  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  loyalty  to  friends  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  everyone,  all  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  having  known  such  a  woman 
even  if  only  between  book  covers. 

And  the  high-pressure  emotions,  the 
soaring  grasp  upon  exalted  ideas  of 
manhood,  womanhood,  marriage  and  the 
whole  range  of  spiritual  and  moral  con¬ 
viction,  these  too  are  not  amiss  in  an 
age  that  over-values  the  physical  and 
material.  We  find  all  too  little  of  ro¬ 
mance  in  novels  of  the  present  day,  but 
because  my  town’s  women  have  liked 
and  eagerly  read  this  book  I  know  that 
each  in  her  heart  loves  the  ideal,  the 
love-dream.  I  am  sending  the  book  back 
to  the  library  to-day  and  I  hope  that 
Miss  Fannie  Smith  will  again  carry  it 
home  to  her  lonely  old  house  and  will 
bend  her  gray  head  over  it  during  long 
still  evenings,  and  live  in  it  the  love 
dream  life  has  cheated  her  of.  For  in 
books  is,  after  all,  the  place  to  look 
for  the  Garth  Dolmains.  Though  every 
woman  who  has  husband  or  son  has 
some  chance  to  multiply  the  type  even 
though  she  may  fail  of  the  perfect  speci¬ 
men.  For  as  she  will  grow  year  by  year 
more  like  the  woman  she  longs  to  be 
so  will  the  men  of  her  family  be  in 
some  measure  influenced  by  her  notions 
of  what  a  man  should  be.  She  may 
need  the  Flonourable  Jane’s  devotion 
and  tact  to  bring  noticeable  results,  but 
the  matter  is  worth  her  steady  hope 
and  faith.  r.  ithamar. 
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Calicoes  of  Quality 

[  Over  65  years’  experience  and  j 
skill  are  back  of 

Simpson- 
Eddystone 

Silver  Grey  Prints  1 

These  cotton  dress-goods] 
are  made  of  first  quality, 

|  well-woven,  durable  cloth, 

>  and  are  distinguished  by  I 
artistic  designs,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  and  beautiful! 
coloring.  Since  1842  three  I 
generations  of  well-dress¬ 
ed  women  have  used  these  ] 
celebrated  goods. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  your  deal¬ 
er  when  you  order,  and  don’t  accept  I 
substitutes.  If  not  in  your  dealer's  1 
stock  write  us  his  name  and  address.  [ 
Well  help  him  supply  you. 
j  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia  j 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


X  N  \  |  )  J  J  J  J  Brightest,  best,  safest,  cheapest. 
V  '2-  f  Si  Burns  gasoline  at  h  cost  of  ker- 

f  J  oseue.  Two  weeks'  trial,  guar.au- 
\rj  toe  bond.  No  agents.  Cutalog, 


s»r 

LIGHT 


r  ww  108  styles  fixtures;  $2.25  up. 

^  SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO. 
1116  Market  St.,  Canton,  0. 


German  Rabbit. — Two  rabbits,  an 
onion,  two  bay  leaves,  three  cloves,  six 
allspice,  one  heaping  teaspoon ful  salt, 
half  a  teaspoon  pepper,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  onion  juice,  half  a  cupful  of  butter, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  cat¬ 
sup.  Draw  the  rabbits  and  wash  care¬ 
fully  ;  then  cut  into  pieces  and  roll  in 
flour.  Place  in  the  butter,  after  heating 
it  in  a  frying  pan.  Brown  well  on  both 
sides.  When  the  meat  has  been  well 
browned  put  into  a  stewpan  and  put  in 
the  frying  pan  such  flour  as  remained 
after  the  meat  was  rolled  in  it.  Star 
until  the  mixture  gets  smooth;  then 
add  the  water  and  cook  for  10  minutes. 
Pour  this  liquid  over  the  meat  in  the 
stewpan.  Add  spice,  salt,  pepper  and 
the  onion  uncut.  Cover  closely  and 
simmer  for  one  and  one-half  hour,  then 
add  lemon  juice  and  catsup.  Place  the 
rabbit  on  a  warm  platter  and  strain  the 
sauce  over  it.  Is  very  satisfactory 
warmed  up. 


SPLENDID  CROPS 


Saskatchewan  (Western  Canada) 

.800  Bushels  From  20  Acres 

|  of  wheat  wan  the  thresher's  re¬ 
turn  from  uLloydminater  farm 
in  the  senaon  of  liWl.  Many 
fields  in  that  an  well  on  other 
districts  yielded  from  26  to  85 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Other  grains  in  proportion. 

Large  Profits 

are  thus  dnfvsd  from  the 
FREE  HOMESTEAD 
LANDS  of  Western  Canada, 

This  excellent  showing  causes  prices 
to  advance.  Land  values  should  double 
in  two  years’  time. 

drain  srrowliic,  mixed  fanning, 
cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  all 
profitable.  T  ree  Homesteads  of  1 6t) 
acres  are  to  be  had  in  the  very  best 
districts;  160-acre  pre-emptions  at 
$3.00  per  acre  within  certain  areas. 
Schools  and  churches  in  every  set¬ 
tlement,  climate  unexcelled,  soil 
the  richest;  wood,  water  and  build¬ 
ing  material  plentiful. 

For  low  lettlora'  railway  rates  and  illustra¬ 
ted  pamphlet,  “Last  Bo9t  West,  “  and  other  in¬ 
formation,  write  to  Sup' t  of  Ixnmig. .  Ottawa. 
Can.,  or  Can.  Qov’t  Agt.  (62) 

Supt.  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
Canadian  Government  Agent.  30  Syracuss 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Established  1 847.  . 

Allcocks 


LASTERS 

The  World’s  Greatest 
External  Remedy , 


Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs 

Allcock' s  Plasters  act  as  a  preventive) 
as  well  as  a  curative. 

Prevent  colds  becoming  deep-seated. 


Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

Relieved  by  using  Allcock' s  Plasters 
Athletes  use  them  for 
Stiffness  or  Soreness  of  muscles. 


Allcock's  is  the  original  and  genuine  porous  plaster. 
It  is  a  standard  remedy,  sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  Apply  wherever  there  is  Pain. 

When  you  need  a  Pill 

TAKE  A  Brandrcths  Pill  (Est.  1752.) 

For  CONSTIPATION,  (BILIOUSNESS,  HEADACHE,  DIZZINESS, 
IND1CESTION,  Etc.  purely  Vegetable, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

RAPE  AS  HOG  PASTURE. 

Fig.  520  shows  two  hogs  that  have 
been  raised  and  fattened  principally  on 
rape.  The  piece  contains  about  one-third 
of  an  acre,  and  has  fed  the  two  hogs 
and  six  sheep.  The  hogs  have  just  been 
sold  for  eight  cents  per  pound  live,  and 
weighed  550  pounds.  They  had  con¬ 
sumed  300  pounds  barley  and  200  pounds 
middlings  at  a  cost  of  $5.80.  First  cost 
of  pigs  $4,  leaving  $34  for  the  rape. 
That  sounds  big,  but  in  talking  to  a 
friend  the  other  day  I  was  told  that  he 
had  one  acre  in  rape,  and  that  he  had 
sold  20  hogs  that  had  averaged  him  over 
$10>,  or  $320  for  the  acre,  and  that  he 
could  have  had  as  much  more  income  if 
he  could  have  found  the  pigs.  He  said 
the  acre  would  have  carried  40  head 
easily,  and  that  he  was  prepared  for 
next  year,  and  should  make  a  clear 
profit  of  $500  from  the  acre.  It  seems 
a  little  doubtful  to  me,  but  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  lots  of  little  pieces 
of  ground  on  many  farms  that  could  be 
sown  to  rape  and  made  to  bring  in  a 
good  income  either  in  hogs  or  sheep. 
The  six  sheep  that  we  pastured  on  rape 
had  nothing  else,  and  were  as  fat  as 
any  sheep  could  be.  The  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  speaks  very  highly  of 
rape  for  ewes  and  lambs,  and  suggests 
cutting  as  a  soiling  crop.  This  seems  a 
waste  of  time,  as  the  sheep  will  not 


some  corn.  A  colt  should  never  be 
allowed  to  lose  flesh,  but  should  be  kept 
growing  until  fully  matured.  We  keep 
six  brood  mares  to  do  the  work  four 
would  do  if  not  raising  colts.  When 
we  count  the  work  the  mares  do  we 
would  say  that  the  profits  on  raising 
heavy  draft  horses  are  greater  than  on 
other  lines  of  live  stock,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  sheep,  investment,  feed 
and  care  considered.  It  is  possible  that 
heavy  horses  may  get  somewhat  cheaper, 
but  so  long  as  the  farmers  themselves 
need  an  increasing  number  of  horses  to 
draw  the  heavy  machinery  required  to 
cheapen  the  cost  and  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  farm  crops,  there  is  no 
danger  of  heavy  horses  becoming  un¬ 
profitable,  at  least  not  until  production 
overtakes  consumption,  and  that  is  yet 
some  time  in  the  future.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  average  farmer  the  Perch- 
eron  as  the  best  all-round  draft  horse. 
As  a  class  he  has  better  feet  and  limbs, 
and  is  freer  from  side  bones  and  splints, 
has  more  style,  action  and  endurance 
than  any  other  breed  of  heavy  horses. 
These  points  alone  create  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Percheron  in  the  cities. 

Ohio.  JNO.  CUNNINGHAM. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  al¬ 
leged  personal  letter?  It  sounds  to  me  to 
he  too  sweet  to  be  good.  Seems  as  if  I 
smell  a  certain  famous  gentleman  of  color 
somewhere  about  the  woodpile.  However, 


HOGS  IN  FIELD  OF  RAPE.  Fig.  520. 


eat  it  close  enough  to  injure  the  new 
sprouts  coming  unless  there  are  too 
many  for  the  pasture.  Alfalfa  has  been 
talked  in  our  farm  papers  until  we  have 
thought  of  nothing  else.  Alfalfa  is 
worth  all  the  praise  it  gets,  but  there 
are  times  when  a  field  of  millet  or  rape 
is  worth  more  to  the  farmer  for  the 
season  than  Alfalfa.  In  making  your 
plans  for  either  crop  be  liberal  with 
your  allowance  of  manure,  well  rotted 
if  you  have  it,  and  spread  on  top.  No 
crop  will  give  better  returns  for  a  good 
seed  bed  well  fertilized  than  rape.* 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  i.  hunt. 


THE  HEAVY  DRAFT  HORSE. 

The  heavy  horse  is  a  creature  of 
necessity ;  this  being  an  age  of  maximum 
motive  power,  the  heavy  draft  horse  has 
his  place.  In  the  cities  his  worth  has 
been  long  recognized  and  the  tempting 
prices  paid  show  well  the  competition. 
But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  cities  that  the 
heavy  horse  is  needed.  The  farmer  of 
to-day  must  use  heavier  equipment,  b®th 
machinery  and  horses.  The  farsighted 
farmer  has  high  grades  or  purebred 
brood  mares  ranging  from  1500  to  1800 
pounds  to  do  his  work.  They  also  raise 
a  good  draft  colt  for  the  trade.  By  keep¬ 
ing  possibly  one  or  two  extra  mares, 
where  heavy  farming  is  done,  each  mare 
will  do  a  good  season’s  work  and  raise 
a  colt  that  will  be  worth  from  $100  to 
$125  at  weaning  time  and  $200  to  $300 
when  ready  to  go  into  the  plow  at  three 
years  old.  For  best  results  mares  and 
foals  so  handled  should  be  fed  plenty 
of  oats,  bran,  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and 


if  it  will  do  even  half  what  they  claim, 
it  would  easily  earn  back  the  dollar  asked 
for  the  recipe.  I  would  like  your  opinion 
in  the  case,  as  I  have  great  confidence  in 
you  people.  j.  h.  t. 

Beatrice,  Neb. 

Your  nose  is  good.  The  “certain 
gentleman  of  color”  is  there — in  plain 
sight.  The  circular  is  from  the  “T.  R. 
Poultry  Co.”  and  offers  a  wonderful 
chemical  method  of  preserving  eggs. 
To  the  best  of  their  “judgment”  an  egg 
kept  in  this  fluid  for  two  years  will 
hatch  when  taken  out.  After  working 
up  interest  in  this  way,  we  have  the 
following : 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  profits  that  can  be  made 
by  buying  eggs  at  10  cents  per  dozen  and 
selling  them  at  35  cents  per  dozen.  You 
can  figure  those  things  out  for  yourself. 
We  are  only  here  to  respectfully  inform  you 
that  we  have  purchased  this  method,  with 
the  privilege  of  using  it  and  selling  it. 

They  charge  “the  small  sum  of  one 
dollar”  for  this  secret.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  anything  except  the  old  water- 
glass  treatment  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  dozens  of  times.  The  whole 
thing  is  given  in  “The  Business  Hen.” 
Throw  all  such  circulars  into  the  waste 
basket. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down“f»T!c.“ua»SSvS 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

knyo°w  dt°hna°t  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852 

A.  J.  C.  C.,  is  one  of  the  best  “butter  bred”  Lulls 
in  the  world,  investigate.  Then  order  one  of  his 
young  sons  before  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  over  three 
months  old  on  hand  at  present.  Address 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  -:-  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
sale,  1  cow,  8  heifers,  C  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIV1N,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


$4.00  For  $1.00 

If  anyone  offered  you  $4.00  for  $1 .00  you  would  take 
all  you  could  get.  Well,  this  is  just  exactly  the  amount 
of  profit  you  can  make  by  feeding 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

If  you  are  feeding  something  else,  try  Unicorn  and 
watch  the  great  increase  in  milk  yield.  100  lbs.  of 
Unicorn  will  make  400  lbs.  of  milk  and  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  for  Unicorn  you  get  back  $4.00  worth  of  milk. 
We  have  official  records  to  prove  this. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR’S  SALE 

AT  THE 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  0. 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  10  and  11, 1911 

Tills  Sale  will  consist  of 

250— Belgian.  Percheron  and  German  Coach 
Stallions  and  Mares—  *50 
60  head  arrived  at  the  farm  last  March  ;  100  head  im¬ 
ported  in  August,  1010,  and  100  head  arrived  Dee.  12, 
1910.  These  mares  have  all  been  hied,  those  here  to 
my  best  stallions  and  the  last  lot  to  the  choice  stallions 
of  Belgium  and  France,  the  majority  sure  in  foal.  The 
last  lot  are  principally  mares,  of  the  most,  fashionable 
colors  and  quality  unexcelled.  A  large  majority  match 
perfectly;  ages  2  to  4  years:  all  purchased  by  myself. 
Individually,  when  abroad  last  August.  Every  one  that 
expects  to  purchase  a  stallion  or  pair  of  mares  in  the 
near  future  should  not  fail  to  grasp  this  opportunity 
to  secure  them  at  prices  that  will  prove  money  makers 
to  the  purchaser.  Other  business  interests  compel  me 
to  reduce  my  stock  and  this  two  days  sale  will  furnish 
a  rare  chance  to  secure  the  best  stallions  and  mares  of 
the  world.  Also  40  head  of  line  mules  will  be  offered 
for  sale.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Sale 
begins  at  10  o'clock  sharp  each  day.  Barn  comfortably 
heated  and  fitted  with  line  lunch  stand. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 


3?ERC  HERONS 

REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

FOR  SALE  AT  THEIR  REAL  WORTH 

JAY  GELDER,  RIVERLAND  FARM,  -:-  KANONA,  N.  Y. 


Oft  Percheron  and  Beloian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
DU  at  farmers’  prices,  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Midtllefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
in  Penna.  RR.  80  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


Morgan  Colts  and  Fillies  Southdown 

Rams  and  Ewes.  L.  L.  DOUSE  Y,  Anchorage,  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  MAMMOTH  JACKS,  JEN¬ 
NETS  and  SADDLE  HORSES. 

We  are  the  Largest  Breeders  in  America  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Jacks.  Hampshireand  Tamworth  hogs.  Stock 
of  all  ages  for  sale.  J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  ] 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  BREED 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIES1AN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  SECY,  BOX  1 05.  BRATTLEBORO.VT. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE— Showed  at  five  fairs  this  fall 
and  drew  $340  in  cash.  All  ages  for  sale. 
JOHN  CHAMBERLIN  &  SON,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 


ONTARIO  VAN  FRIESLAND  DE  KOL 

BULL  CALF,  three  months  old;  sire,  America 
DeKol  Burke;  dam,  Woodcrest  Van  Friesland, 
over  21  pounds.  Price,  $75  crated  f.  o.  b. 
Charlotte.  Send  for  details. 

CLOVERDAI.K  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Bunt,  Owner  John  J.  Eden,  Manager 


LWTft  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  UORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Millr  Ppodurorc  for  New  York  City  market 
mlln  riUUULClX  ,]esiring  information  how  to 
form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


:  T7V  I  2KT  23 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


SPAINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  £3 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Brookside  Berkshires. 

Have  a  few  extra  nice  yearling  Sows,  and  spring 
and  fall  Pigs  of  botli  sex;  also  one  Sow  three  years 
old,  sired  by  “Premier  Longfellow,”  whicli  I  offer 
cheap.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD-m 

each  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  American  Berkshire  Record 
we  Hold  and  registered  more  Berkshires  than  any  other  breeder 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  proportion  went  to  old  custom¬ 
ers.  This  speaks  foritself.  ll.C.  &  If.B.  llarpending,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred  for  spring  farrow.  August  and 
September  pigs  from  litters  averaging  ten. 

.  .  .  Catalogue  on  application  .  .  . 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


miRnPC  THK  mo,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

UUnUbO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer.  Pa. 


A  BERKSHIRE  OR  DUROC  PIG  given  for  a 
-A  few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa, 


The 

Guernseys 

have  proven  them- 


Highest  QuaJity  and  Best  Color 

The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Bull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  the  breed  on  his  offspring. 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  the 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 


A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich, 
Fine-Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk . 
Cream  and  Butter. 


DUROCS 


-GROWTHY  PIGS,  S8.00 ;  Pair,  $15.00. 

SERENO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  O. 


SOMETHING  NICE— Duroc  Jersey  Swine,  Partrilge 
and  Golden  Rock  Chickens,  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys,  Ernbden  Geese,  Crested  White  Ducks. 

J.  H.  LEWIS.  R.  No.  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


IS  II  33  33  IIP 


Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Twenty  ewes  bred  to  an  imported  H.  C.  Stephens 
ram;  ten  ewe  lambs  and  six  ram  lambs  sired  by  an 
imported  ram,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 
A  first  class  lot  of  sheep  will  he  sold  for  less  than 
their  value  as  we  cannot  winter  them.  Write 
W.  BARLOW  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  New  York, 


SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


—  100  yearling  ewes;  40 
yearling  rams.  Price  and 
’AX  VLEET,  LODI,  N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 

breeding  right.  FRED  A 


DOGS 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  GRADE 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Box  R  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


pm  I  1C  Dll  DQ-From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIC  I  U  id  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 
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RAISING  THE  DAIRY  CALK 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
have  good  blood  to  start  with,  and  very 
important  that  we  keep  the  calf  healthy 
and  growing.  If  I  had  a  healthy  heifer 
calf  whose  parents  had  been  carefully 
bred  from  a  good  strain  of  cattle,  and 
if  I  kept  her  healthy  and  growing  and 
gave  her  good  care,  when  she  was 
grown  up  I  should  expect  she  would 
make  a  good  dairy  cow,  no  matter  what 
her  color  was,  or  her  markings  when  a 
calf.  But  then  we  want  to  pick  out  one 
whose  color  and  markings  suit  us,  for 
we  would  take  more  pride  in  keeping 
her  growing,  and  she  would  sell  better 
if  we  ever  cared  to  sell  her.  Many 
dairymen  can  usually  pick  the  best 
cows  out  of  a  dairy  by  looking  them 
over,  but  I  don’t  think  they  could  pick 
the  calves  out  of  a  flock  that  would 
make  the  best  cows.  I  don’t  think  we 
look  up  the  pedigree  of  the  calves  we 
raise  enough,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  good  dairy.  Many  farmers  think  if 
they  get  a  nice  calf  that  suits  them, 
from  a  good  cow,  that  is  enough.  If  I 
were  going  to  raise  a  bull  to  improve 
my  dairy,  I  should  want  to  look  up  his 
pedigree  and  look  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  his  ancestors  gave.  Many 
calves  are  carefully  raised  which  never 
make  good  cows  because  they  did  not 
have  the  right  blood  to  start  with,  and 
many  which  have  good  blood  are  so 
poorly  cared  for  they  never  amount  to 
much. 

I  have  had  good  luck  raising  calves 
on  new  milk  warm  from  the  cow.  I 
usually  start  them  in  April  or  May, 
when  milk  is  cheapest,  and  feed  them 
enough  to  keep  them  growing  good.  I 
give  them  what  good  hay  they  will  eat, 
and  when  about  two  and  a  half  months 
old  I  turn  them  in  a  good  pasture  with 
good  shade  and  plenty  of  good  water. 
When  they  are  well  on  to  grass  I  gradu¬ 
ally  reduce  their  milk  ration  until  I 
think  they  will  do  well  without  it,  and 
then  drop  it  entirely.  I  have  some¬ 
times  fed  them  a  little  dry  feed  (mostly 
bran),  when  they  would  eat  it.  Per¬ 
haps  many  farmers  have  better  plans  for 
raising  calves  than  mine,  and  would  be 
cheaper,  but  surely  there  is  nothing 
better  than  whole  milk  warm  from  the 
cow  to  start  them  on.  If  I  had  skim- 
milk  I  think  I  could  raise  good  calves 
on  that,  after  they  had  a  little  start  on 
whole  milk,  but  as  my  milk  goes  to  a 
butter  and  cheese  factory  I  have  only 
whey  back.  Perhaps  a  little  sweet  whey 
might  be  beneficial  to  calves  that  had  a 
good  start,  but  I  never  considered  it 
worth  the  trouble  of  getting  it  sweet 
and  fresh.  I  think  sour  whey  is  poor 
enough  to  feed  with  grain  to  hogs.  I 
think  a  few  roots  or  a  little  silo  corn 
very  valuable  for  feeding  young  stock 
in  Winter.  Whatever  our  plans  of  rais¬ 
ing  calves  I  think  it  pays  to  have  good 
blood  to  begin  with  and  then  give  them 
a  chance.  w.  c.  D. 

Otselic  Center,  N.  Y. 


“A  BUSINESS  HEN.” 

Home  Breeding  and  Care. 

On  the  first  page  is  a  good  picture  of 
“Queen  Lil,”  a  white  Leghorn  which 
made  a  great  egg  record.  Mr.  James 
E.  Walter,  Jr.,  who  owns  this  hen,  gives 
the  following  bit  of  history : 

‘‘Queen  Lil”  was  sired  by  a  cock  whose 
dam  laid  not  less  than  205  eggs  nor  more 
than  295  eggs  in  one  year  (breeder’s 
claim)  ;  hatched  March  12 ;  brooded  by  a 
hen  ;  laid  first  egg  October  25  and  made  the 
following  record  in  the  champion  trap  nest: 
October,  1908,  five;  November,  22;  Decem¬ 
ber,  23  ;  January,  20  ;  February,  21 ;  March, 
25  ;  April,  23  ;  May,  20 ;  .Tune,  23 ;  July, 
22 ;  August,  20 ;  September,  four,  and 
stopped  to  moult  September  0,  1909.  Long¬ 
est  period  of  rest  during  this  time,  three 
days;  weight  of  hen,  about  3%  pounds. 
Eggs  were  of  medium  size  and  good  shape. 

We  asked  Mr.  Walter  to  tell  us  how 
his  hens  are  kept,  and  in  reply  he  sends 
the  following  concise  and  interesting 


THE 


RURAL. 


NEW-VORKER 


statement.  Read  what  he  says  about 
“systems”  and  secrets. 

Just  as  we  have  decided  that  we  should 
soon  receive  from  some  one  who  knows  that 
silence  is  golden,  a  medal  for  never  having 
written  a  poultry  article  for  publication, 
The  11.  N.-Y.  asks  that  we  try  to  give  its 
readers  some  idea  how  we  handled  “Queen 
Lil”  in  order  to  secure  such  a  splendid 
egg  record.  First  let  us  say  that  our 
chickens,  all  ages,  have  free  range  in  an 
orchard  at  all  times,  except  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  or  when  the 
thermometer  registers  below  10  degrees 
above  zero.  Our  most  satisfactory  houses 
are  174x24  feet,  IV-z  feet  high  in  front  and 
5%  feet  at  back,  facing  south;  each  house 
has  two  windows,  12  lights,  10x12  glass, 
the  sash  being  hinged.  The  upper  half  of 
one  window  is  left  open  all  the  Winter 
except  when  very  cold,  even  then  if  weather 
is  not  too  severe  we  open  it  for  a  few 
hours  every  day  to  let  air  out. 

We  use  incubators  for  hatching  and  hens 
for  brooding.  If  the  broody  hen  crop  in  the 
neighborhood  is  short,  wo  then  use  fire- 
less  brooders  for  those  that  are  left  mother¬ 
less.  If  you  ask  whether  the  fireless 
brooder  is  satisfactory  we  must  answer  no, 
but  if  properly  handled  it  will  do  very 
well  until  you  can  find  something  you  like 
better.  When  the  chicks  are  old  enough, 
24  to  48  hours,  we  give  them  a  small  feed 
of  commercial  chick  feed  and  continue  feed¬ 
ing  this  until  they  are  old  enough,  say  six 
weeks,  to  begin  to  take  some  scratch  feed, 
when  we  gradually  change  to  this  and  feed 
nothing  else  until  about  August  1,  when  we 
begin  to  feed  mash  dry  in  hoppers  made  as 
follows :  Bran,  100  parts ;  middlings,  100 
parts;  cornmeal,  100  parts.  To  this  we 
add  30  pounds  best  beef  scraps.  'For  green 
food  in  Winter  we  use  cabbage ;  at  other 
times  they  have  plenty. 

About  September  1  we  put  our  pullets, 
about  100  to  the  house,  in  the  houses 
which  are  about  100  feet  apart  and  keep 
them  confined  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
they  will  return  to  their  own  quarters  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  At  this  time  we  make 
another  change  in  their  feed,  this  time  from 
scratch  feed  to  whole  corn,  wheat  and  oats, 
using  20  pounds  corn,  20  pounds  wheat  and 
about  five  pounds  oats;  mix  and  feed  in 
litter  early  in  the  evening  enough  to  last 
them  until  about  noon  of  the  following 
day.  We  also  keep  beef  scraps  in  hop¬ 
pers  so  they  can  get  more  of  this  than  is 
in  the  mash.  We  feed  oyster  shells,  char¬ 
coal  and  grit,  of  course,  when  necessary, 
but  we  use  very  little  of  this  during  Spring 
and  Summer.  We  used  the  champion  trap- 
nest  for  two  seasons,  and  we  want  to  say 
right  here  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
other  method  that  will  show  positively 
which  hen  laid  the  egg.  We  now  propose 
to  use-  “Queen  Lil”  as  a  foundation  for 
our  future  bred-to-lay  flock,  trap-nesting 
all  of  her  good  pullets  and  breeding  from 
those  which  make  good  egg  records. 

We  have  only  the  one  breed.  Single  Comb 
Wtfite  Leghorns,  and  our  one  aim  has  been 
the  production  of  fancy  eggs  for  the  New 
York  market.  All  of  our  eggs  go  to  com¬ 
mission  men,  and  are  bringing  us  at  present 
54  cents  per  dozen,  netting  us  about  49 
cents  per  dozen.  We  only  calculate  on  a 
profit  of  one  dollar  per  head  net  for  each 
layer  kept,  and  we  have  not  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  We  have  never  made  $10.41  per 
head  from  25  pullets  on  a  piece  of  ground 
10  inches  square.  We  have  no  poultry 
secrets  to  sell  you  at  $1  each,  and  we  are 
out  of  10-cent  pamphlets  which  we  will 
mail  you  on  receipt  of  the  low  price  of 
50  cents.  We  make  our  livirng  cleaning 
droppings  boards,  carrying  water  and  mix¬ 
ing  mash,  and  when  we  are  so  lucky  as  to 
get  a  case  of  eggs  rolling  them  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  station  on  a  wheelbarrow.  We 
have  rubbed  up  against  experience  in  this 
business  until  our  hands  are  full  of  corns — 
and  some  claims  make  us  tired. 

Virginia.  jasies  e.  Walter,  jo. 


Rape  as  Pasture. — It  is  not  advisable 
to  permit  milch  cows  to  pasture  regularly 
in  a  field  that  contains  largely  Dwarf  Essex 
rape ;  first,  because  the  milk  obtained 
would  no  doubt  be  tainted,  especially  if  the 
cows  are  permitted  to  eat  all  their  appe¬ 
tites  crave ;  in  the  second  place  the  rape 
forage  is  even  more  palatable  if  it  is  cut 
and  fed  in  conjunction  with  mangel  wur- 
zels.  In  case  the  rape  is  nastured  the 
animals  should  only  be  permitted  to  graze 
the  field  once  daily,  say  immediately  after 
being  milked  in  the  morning,  for  an  h,our, 
and  in  case  the  forage  is  cut  and  fed  as  a 
soiling  crop  it  should  be  fed  only  imme¬ 
diately  after  milking,  and  then  not  in  too 
large  quantities.  A  small  amount  of  rape 
fed  in  conjunction  with  silage  at  this  time 
of  the  year  will  not  in  my  judgment  taint 
the  milk  :  and  as  in  the  case  with  turnips, 
they  should  be  fed  rather  sparingly,  more 
perhaps  as  an  appetizer  rather  than  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  succulence.  The  rape 
makes  most  excellent  pasture  for  swine,  and 
at  the  College  Farm  last  year  we  planted 
on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  a  mixture  of  Can¬ 
ada  field  peas,  oats,  barley  and  rape,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  we  pastured  a  dozen 
brood  sows  as  well  as  some  young  stock 
in  this  field  during  the  entire  season,  there 
was  excellent  forage  plowed  under  in  early 
August,  at  which  time  the  field  was  seeded 
with  Alfalfa.  f.  c.  minkler. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


Rich,  Palatable  Feed 


is  almost  certain  when  the  feed  is  fresh.  The  great  advantage  of  fresh  Linseed  Meal  over 
other  commercial  feeds  is  that  it  requires  no  artificial  treatment  to  make  it  palatable. 


Sherwin-Williams  Linseed  Meal 


is  always  fresh  because  no  stocks  ever  accumulate  in  our  mills.  Indeed,  it  is  often  shipped 
still  warm  from  the  press  and  the  animals  find  it  rich  and  palatable  and  eat  it  with  the 
greatest  relish.  It  is  guaranteed  to  contain  33%  Protein  and  6%  Fat  and  generally  tests 
out  from  1%%  to  3%  over  our  guarantee.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  much  higher  manurial 

value  than  home-grown  feeds,  being 
about  $6.47  a  ton.  This  should  be 
remembered  when  comparing  its  cost 
with  other  feeds.  A  very  interesting 
table  on  this  subject  appears  in  our 


FREE  BOOKLET 
ON  CORRECT  FEEDING 


It  contains  many  comparative  tables 
and  other  valuable  information  col¬ 
lected  from  recognized  feeding  au¬ 
thorities.  It  is  of  value  alike  to  the 
feeder  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep 
and  poultry.  You  ought  to  have  a 
copy.  No  strings  are  tied  to  this 
offer.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


ADDRESS 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LINSEED  OIL  DEPARTMENT 
658  CANAL  RD.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  FARMER  MAY  BUILD 
A  SILO  WITH  UNSKILLED  LABOR  AND 
MATERIAL  FOUND  ON  HIS  OWN  FARM 


ACTIVE  WORKERS  CAN  COVER  A  LARG  FIELD 
WITH  OUR  RAPID  CONSTRUCTION* 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

CEMENT  SILO  CO.  KALAMAZOO  MICH 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Oil  AO 
HAVE  MANY  SUPERIOR  FEATURES  dILUd 
GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  33B  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


With  PALMER  ICE  and 
HAY  HOIST 

suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  hoist¬ 
ing.  Price. 

$30.00 

six  Horse  Power  Gas- 
oline  Engines,  $120.00. 
Catalogue  Free 

PalinerBros.,CosCob,  Conn. 


FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 


shoes,  tents,  awnings,  pulley  belts,  car¬ 
pets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  buggy  tops, 
dash  hoards,  or  any  heavy  material. 

Stewart’s  Automatic 
Awl  is  the  only  per¬ 
fect  Sewing 
Awl. 


ft takes 
a  wax 
thread, 
feeds 

from  spool  and 
does  the  work  of 
any  harness  maker 
machine.  It  is  indi 
pensable  for  farmers. 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  $1.25.  Send  at  once  for 
catalog.  STEWART-SKINNER  CO. 
35  Hermon  Street,  Worcester.  Mass.i 


Your  FATHERS 

uncles,  older  brothers  and 
MAYBE  YOtJ 
sawourad.intheseeulumns 

Twenty  Odd  Years  Ago 

bought  the  CHARTER  and  it 
Is  in  use  yet.  Record? 
Want  our  Catalog  ’  State 
Power  needs. 

Gasoline.  Kerosene,  etc. 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Sterling,  III.,  U.S.  A. 


Left el  Steam  Power 
Most  Farm  Uses 

Send  name  on  postal  now  to  learn  the  many 
uses  and  advantages  of  this  old 
reliable,  simple,  economical, 
efficient,  durable 
power,  over  other 
engines  of  every 
kind.  The  right 
style  and  size  for 
you  at  the  right 
price. 

WRITE  that  postal 
now  -don’t  wait.  It’s 
worth  while  to  read 
The  Farmer’s 
Power.”  Address 

Leffcl 

Box  250 
Springfield, O. 


lTHE 

SSSI 

LOi 

The  only  thoroughly  manufactured 
Silo  on  the  market.  Full  length  6tave. 
Continuous  door  frame  complete  with 
ladder.  Triple  beveled  silo  door  with 
hinges.  Equipped  witn  extra  heavy 
hoops  at  bottom. 

AIR  TIGHT 

Makes  winter  feed  equal  to  Jnno 
grass.  THE  ROSS  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  which  gives  facts  that 
will  save  you  money.  Agents  wanted. 

The  E.  W.  ltoss  Co.(Est.l&50) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Silo  Ca_  113  31. 1 n  St..  Line,, ilia.  PS* 


Profits  Book  Free 


„  . _  _ yo  _ 

Lansing  Silo.  Head  what  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  say.  Keadaboutsuperior  ma¬ 
terials  we  use.  Then  you'll 
know  why  mostcareful, money¬ 
making  farmers  have  chosen 

Lansing  Silos 

Made  of  Soft  Cork  Pine  and  7  other  good 
woods.  Steel  Hoops  and  Draw  Lugs,  Continu¬ 
ous  Doorvay,  with  Ladder  Front.  Many  other 
important  advantages.  Hoosty  our  profits.  Start 
at  once.  Mai  1  postal  now  for  our  book.  Address 
Severance  Tank  &  Silo  Co., 
*t.329  Lansing,  Mich. 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

ill  have  used  them  for  moro 
than  TWENTY  TEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  saifs- 
fact  on  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Eorcstville,  Conn. 


AGENTS— $33.30  A  WEEK 


Jack  Wood  did  it !  He  writes— “Hurry  up 

100  more  —  sold 
first  lot  in  2  days 
—  best  seller  I 
ever  saw.”  Hun¬ 
dred.  of  agent, 
coining  money— 
S5.60  worth  of 
tool 8  for  the 
rice  of  one. 
rop  forged  from 
finest  steel.  Nickel  Plated  all  over.  A.tonlshing  low 

Brice  to  agent.— 1,200  ordered  by  one  man.  Write  at  once. 

ion' t  delay.  Experience  unnecessary.  Sample  free. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2265  Wayne  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Rust  Proof -Bull  Strong 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  chickens,  etc.  160  styles. 

BARGAIN  PRICES : 

14  Cents  Per  Rod  Up. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Lawn  Fences 
and  Gates.  Free  catalog  and  sample. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


COW  COMFORT 

Means  additional  profit.  Simple, 
durable,  easily  locked.  Foster 
Steel  Stanchions  cannot  be 
opened  by  the  cattle.  Top  and  bot¬ 
tom  chains  permit  free  head  move¬ 
ment,  standing  or  lying  down,  yet 
keep  cattle  lined  up  and  clean. 
Write  for  new  booklet  showing 
model  stables. 

Foster  Steel  Stanchion  Co., 

906  Ins.  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rDIIMQ'C  IMPROVED 
WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 


B.  CRUMB,  Box  M4,  Eorestvllle,  Conn. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘-protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  "narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  "wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbonydrat.'s. 

Ration  for  Milk  Making. 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  medium 
size  native  cows,  fresh  in  Spring,  selling 
milk?  I  have  mixed  hay,  dry  corn  fodder, 
millet  and  oat  straw,  feed  at  following 
prices :  Cornmeal,  per  ton,  .$25 ;  dried 
brewers’  grains,  $28  ;  middlings,  $28  ;  bran, 
$20;  gluten,  $28.  Later  will  have  ground 
oats  and  eorn-and-cob  meal.  What  should 
I  feed  with  oats  and  meal?  w.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

While  the  feeding  stuffs  you  mention 
fairly  represent  the  available  supply  on 
many  farms,  I  am  unable  to  compound 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  from 
them  that  would  be  practical  for  you  to 
use,  as  it  will  be  a  little  too  wide. 
Your  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  millet  and 
oat  straw  all  have  wide  nutritive  ratios, 
so  it  would  probably  not  pay  you  to 
feed  cows  that  freshened  last  Spring 
enough  dry  brewers’  grains  and  gluten 
feed,  which  are  the  only  protein  feeds 
you  have,  to  overcome  this  handicap. 
Another  thing,  you  have  no  succulent 
feed  at  all,  such  as  silage,  roots,  beet 
pulp  or  even  oil  meal,  which  is  often 
used  when  none  of  the  three  former  are 
available.  Every  dairy  farmer  should 
plan  to  raise  clover,  Alfalfa  and  corn 
for  silage,  if  possible,  for  in  no  other 
manner  can  he  feed  his  cows  properly 
for  the  economical  production  of  milk 
during  the  Winter  months.  In  your 
present  case  I  would  suggest  that  you 
feed  your  cows  all  the  good  mixed  hay 
they  will  eat  night  and  morning,  with  a 
small  feed  of  millet  or  corn  fodder  at 
noon.  Oat  straw  is  not  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  feed  for  the  production  of  milk, 
so  it  can  only  be  recommended  for 
bedding,  and  it  should  be  cut  for  that 
purpose.  For  grain  you  can  mix  dry 
brewers’  grains  and  gluten  feed  to¬ 
gether,  equal  parts  by  weight,  and  if 
you  can  get  oil  meal  it  would  add  to 
the  value  of  the  ration  to  use  one  or 


experience  and  that  of  others  the  fact  is 
very  clear  that  a  great  part  of  the  ill 
effects  caused  by  feeding  wet  brewers’ 
grains  comes  through  the  neglect  of  the 
feeder  to  keep  mangers,  receptacles  and 
everything  that  comes  in  contact  with 
the  grains  thoroughly  clean,  and  to  see 
that  none  but  perfectly  fresh  grains  are 
fed.  Dry  grains,  like  almost  anything 
else,  will  produce  harmful  effects  when 
fed  in  too  large  quantities,  but  no  ob¬ 
jection  can  be  made  to  their  moderate 
use.  As  you  do  not  give  me  any  idea 
as  to  what  kind  of  cows  you  have  or 
the  amount  of  milk  they  are  giving,  I  can 
only  suggest  a  ration  for  an  average¬ 
sized  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk,  and  you 
can  change  it  to  suit  your  conditions.  I 
would  feed  all  the  Red-top  hay  the  cows 
will  eat  up  fairly  clean  in  the  morning 
and  at  night,  with  cut  cornstalks  at 
noon.  If  you  are  situated  so  you  can 
place  the  stalks  in  a  feeding  rack  in  the 
barnyard  or  under  a  shed  where  the 
cows  can  have  access  to  it  while  they 
are  out  of  the  barn  during  an  hour  or 
two  about  noon,  you  will  find  the  cows 
will  eat  more  than  when  it  is  fed  in  the 
stable.  I  would  make  them  a  mixture  of 
three  pounds  wheat  bran,  two  pounds 
corn-and-cob  meal,  two  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  two  pounds  old  process 
linseed  meal,  feeding  half  of  this  in  the 
morning  and  half  at  night,  of  course 
regulating  the  amount  to  suit  the  animal. 

c.  s.  G. 


Ringworm. 

I  purchased  two  heifer  calves  out  of  a 
drove  last  August ;  I  was  told  by  the 
drover  that  they  came  from  Pennsylvania 
along  the  Ohio  border.  They  had  very  noor 
pasture  all  Summer  and  made  but  little 
growth.  About  two  months  ago  one  broke 
out  with  white  scars  over  its  face  and 
scabby  lumps  over  its  back  ;  now  the  other 
one  is  doing  the  same  thing.  They  are 
hearty.  The  one  that  broke  out  with  it 
first  coughs  quite  often  ever  since  I  was 
told  by  neighbors  that  they  had  ringworms, 
and  have  boon  greasing  them  over  with 
lard  and  sulphur  three  or  four  times,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  do  them  any  good. 
Would  you  give  me  some  remedy  for  it,  as 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  them? 

New  Jersey.  n.  b. 

Scrub  and  scrape  each  spot  clean  and 
when  dry  rub  in  iodine  ointment  and  re¬ 
peat  the'  application  each  other  day  until 
well.  Cough  may  indicate  tuberculosis, 
and  the  tuberculin  test  should  be  given  to 
determine  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 

A.  s.  A. 


two  pounds  per  day  for  each  cow,  pro¬ 
vided  she  is  giving  milk  enough  to  pay. 
If  you  can  get  dried  beet  pulp  it  would 
take  the  place  of  silage  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  experiments  have  proven  it  to 
be  an  excellent  feed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk.  I  would  recommend  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  or  gluten  feed,  cotton¬ 
seed  preferred,  for  feeding  with  the 
ground  oats  and  cob  meal.  c.  s.  G. 

Another  Milk  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  a  milk  ration?  I  have 
of  my  own  good  corn  silage,  cornstalks, 
corn-find-cob  meal  and  wet  brewers’  grains  ; 
wheat  bran  costs  $26,  wheat  middlings, 
$28,  cotton-seed  meal  $36,  oil  meal  $40 
per  ton.  c.  .t.  T. 

Hackettstown,  N.  .T. 

The  following  ration  is  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  as  far  as  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  feeding  stuffs  is  concerned. 
It  is  also  a  good  practical  ration  for 
the  production  of  milk  when  properly 
fed,  that  is,  modified,  increased  or  di¬ 
minished,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  each  individual  cow.  If  it  should 
prove  to  be  too  laxative  the  quantity  of 
wheat  bran  should  be  reduced  and  a 
good  grade  of  wheat  middlings  substi¬ 
tuted.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  rations  are  given  as  a  guide  to 
help  solve  the  different  feeding  problems 
in  a  practical  manner,  and  not  as  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule  to  be  followed  under  all 
circumstances. 


Feeding  Stuff. 

Dry 

Carb. 

matter. 

Protein. 

and  Fat. 

8  lbs.  corn  stalks.  . 

4.8 

.136 

2.72 

30  lbs.  silage . 

6.30 

.27 

3.87 

20  lbs.  wet  brewers’ 

grains  . 

4.80 

.78 

2.50 

3  lbs.  eorn-and-col) 

meal  . 

2.55 

.132 

1.095 

3  lbs.  wheat  bran.  . 

2.64 

.366 

1.359 

2  lbs.  cotton-seed 

meal  . 

1.84 

.744 

.888 

Nutritive  ratio, 

22  93 
1:5.5. 

2.428 

13.332 

C.  s.  G. 

Feeding  For  Butter. 

I  have  six  cows  and  wish  to  make  but¬ 
ter  of  the  best  quality.  I  have  cob  meal 
and  Jersey  wheat  bran ;  cornstalks  and 
Red-top  hay  for  fodder.  Please  tell  me 
what  I  want  to  add  to  this  for  a  balanced 
ration  for  best  results,  and  how  much  to 
a  cow.  I  do  not  want  to  feed  brewers’ 
grains,  as  I  have  tried  them  and  think 
they  make  poor  butter.  w.  r.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Although  wet  brewers’  grains  are  fed 
quite  extensively  for  the  production  of 
milk,  experiments  have  shown  that  but¬ 
ter  made  from  such  milk  was  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  It  has  also  been  reported 
that  an  inferior  grade  of  butter  was 
made  from  cows  fed  on  dry  brewers’ 
grains  in  Scotland,  but  from  my  own 


Difficult  Breathing. 

In  July  I  purheased  at  the  “Yards,”  East 
Buffalo,  a  five-year-old  1400-pound  gelding. 
After  a  few  days  he  developed  "shipping 
fever,”  and  was  under  the  care  of  a  veter¬ 
inarian  for  some  time.  lie  discharged  pro¬ 
fusely  from  the  nose  and  the  membranes 
were  so  swollen  that  the  nostrils  were 
nearly  closed.  After  the  discharge  stopped 
the  membranes  remained  swollen  and  the 
horse  still  has  difficulty  in  breathing.  He 
pants  like  a  dog  and  seemingly  cannot  get 
air  enough  when  worked,  but  does  not  roar. 
Horse  feels  good  and  is  in  fine  condition 
at  present,  but  is  worthless  unless  he  can 
be  helped.  Can  anything  be  done? 

New  York.  s.  a.  w. 

The  distress  might  instantly  be  relieved 
by  inserting  a  tracheotomy  tube  in  wind 
pipe.  Syringe  out  nostrils  once  or  twice 
daily  with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  boric 
acid.  Give  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in 
water  night  and  morning  for  live  consecu¬ 
tive  days  a  week.  a.  s.  a. 


Think — Mr.  Farmer 

THINK! 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

A  Free  Trial  In  Your 

Home  Costs  You 

Absolutely  Nothing 

Think  of  what  it  means  to  you  when 
you  can  have  a  Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separator, the  ‘ ‘World’s  Best,  ’  ’ 
delivered  by  our  representative  at 
your  home  town  ;  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  your  own  home  ;  leftwith 
you  for  free  trial  without  its 
costing  you  one  cent  for  freight, 
in  fact,  without  any  investment 
whatever. 

Think  hard  and 
tell  yourself  if 
there  is  any 
reasonwhyyou 
should  send 
your  money  to 
a  “mail 
order  ” 
house,  or 
pay  freight 
on  an  infe¬ 
rior  cream 
separator. 

Write  for 
1911  cata¬ 
logue  No. 

153. 

the  sharples  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago.  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


“Keep  chickens,” 


says  the  FARM  JOURNAL, 

and  live  better 
at  less  cost. 


THOUSANDS  of  families,  in  city  and  country,  have  found 
this  the  easy  way  to  improve  their  standard  of  living,  and  at 
the  same  time  lower  the  cost.  With  chickens  you  always  have  delicious 
food,  for  the  family  or  for  “company.”  Their  eggs  supply  you  with  ready 
money  or  ready  food.  They  are  pets  that  pay  their  board.  By  keeping  chick¬ 
ens,  boys  and  girls  can  earn  money,  and  also  get  an  excellent  training. 
Sometimes  the  back-yard  plant  grows  into  a  large  business,  like  those  of 
Corning,  Curtiss,  and  Foster,  who  make  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

Raising  chickens  pays  if  you  know  how,  whether  you  keep  a  dozen  hens, 
or  run  a  large  poultry-farm;  but  you  need  the  best  guides.  Many  get 
from  their  chickens  less  than  half  as  much  as  they  might  get  with  the  guidance 
of  any  of  these  three  splendid  modern  poultry-books,  which  tell 
the  experience  and  methods  of  the  most  successful  modern  poultry-raisers. 

These  methods  have  all  been  tested  by  actual  experience  and  proved  successful.  The  Farm 
Journal  stands  back  of  them,  for  it  has  investigated  them  and  knows.  They  can  be  used  with 
six  liens  or  six  thousand.  Of  the  Corning  Egg-Book  alone,  OVER  100,000  COPIES  were 
sold  in  one  year.  Many  are  using  these  methods  with  splendid  success  and  profit. 


The  dnrnind  Rdd-TSnnW  is  the  great  guide-book  for  back-yard 
iilC  ■L>UUK  chicken-raisers-  It  tells  how  two  city 

men  in  poor  health,  with  no  experience,  starting  with  thirty  hens,  built  up  in 
four  years  an  egg  business  which  in  one  year,  with  1953  buns,  made  an  average  profit  of 
$0.41  a  year  per  lien.  These  men  learned  how  to  make  hens  lay  the  most  epps  in 
winter,  when  they  get  60  and  70  cents  a  dozen.  This  book  tells  how  they  found  the  best  breed, 
why  they  raise  only  white-shelled,  sterile  eggs,  how  they  keep  hens  LAYING  ALL 
WINTER,  when  they  hatch  chicks  to  do  their  best  laying  in  January,  how  to  mix  the  feed 
that  produces  most  eggs,  and  how  their  whole  system  works  to  that  one  end, — eggs,  eggs, 
EGGS.  It  gives  photographs  and  complete  working  plans  of  their  buildings,  which  you  can 
build  IN  sections,  large  or  small  as  needed. 


Curtiss  Poultry  Book 


tells  how  Roy  Curtiss,  a  farmer’s  boy. 

Starting  with  a  few  neglected  hens,  has  built  up 
at  Niagara  Farm  one  of  the  best-paying:  poultry  plants  in  the  world.  Roy  agreed  that 

if  his  father  would  furnish  feed,  he  (Roy)  would  supply  eggs  and  chickens  for  the  farm  table,  and  all  left  over  were  to 
belong  to  him.  In  two  years  Roy  was  using  so  much  feed  that  his  father  had  to  cry  quits,  but  the  boy  kept  right  on.  His 
brother  joined  him,  and  the  business  grew  and  grew.  But  they  had  no  guidance,  and  had  to  learn  by  their  own  mistakes. 
Such  a  guide  as  the  Curtiss  Poultry  Kook,  would  have  saved  them  thousands  of  dollars.  This  capital  book  was 
written  right  at  Niagara  Farm  by  the  veteran  poultryman,  Michael  Iv.  Boyer,  lie  says  he  never  saw  a  general 
poultry  plant  so  well  managed.  Hvery  day  shipments  go  off,  every  day  money  comes  in.  Their  percentage  of  fertile 
eggs,  of  live,  strong  chickens  hatched,  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  without  loss,  is  really  wonderful.  This  book  gives  all 
their  methods  and  feed  formulas,  tested  and  improved  by  years  of  experience.  Many  pictures.  Whether  you  raise  chickens, 
ducks,  or  eggs,  have  a  dozen  fowls  or  thousands,  you  will  find  in  this  book  help  that  you  can  get  in  no  other  way. 


<<  Pnnlfrv  SpPFPfq  ”  *s  a  remarkable  collection  of  successful 

V-MJ.1X1  y  UWtl  “wrinkles’'  in  poultry-raising,  secured  and  edited  by 

Michael  K.  Boyer  (known  to  poultrymen  as  “  Uncle  Mike”).  Many  of  these  were  treasured 

secrets  of  famous  poultrymen,  guarded  with  jealous  care  because  of  their  great  value.  We  paid  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
them.  This  is  the  ELEVENTH  EDITION,  and  thousands  are  using  these  methods  with  great  profit. 

W.  R.  Curtiss  tells  his  successful  method  of  hatching  50  per  cent,  more  pullets  than  cockerels;  the  Philo  System 
is  described  and  explained;  the  “15-cents-a-bushel”  and  "8-cents-a-bushel*’  green  feed  secrets;  secrets  of  the  Angell, 
Palmer,  and  Hogan  Systems;  Boyer’s  method  of  absolutely  insuring  fertility  of  eggs  for  hatching;  Townsend’s  system 
for  preventing  death  of  chicks  in  the  shell;  Felch’s  famous  mating  chart,  suppressed  for  many  years;  feeding  and 
fattening  secrets;  and  MANY  OTHER  PRICELESS  secrets,  are  here  disclosed  for  the  first  time. 


ANY  ONE  of  these 
books,  and  Farm 
Journal  balance  of 
1911  and  all  of  1912, 

50  cents 


ANY  TWO  of  the 
books,  and  tlie 
Farm  Journal  for 
three  years, 

$1.00 


ALL  THREE  of 
the  books,  and 
Farm  Journal  for 
two  years, 

$1.00 


Be  sure  to  say  plainly  which  book  or  books  you  want. 


TG'o  Trill  T*T1  1  *s  t^ie  stan(lar<l  PaPer  f°r  everyone  who  grows 

-L  ClI  111  J  UU1  llttl  or  wants  to  grow  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry, 

or  stock  of  any  kind.  It  is  33  years  old,  and  has  over  750,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  “Judge  Biggie”  and  “Peter  Tumble- 
down”  are  characters  far  better  known  to  many  than  Hamlet  or  Micawber. 
It  has  a  fine  poultry  department,  more  valuable  than  most  poultry  papers.  It 
is  a  favorite  paper  with  housekeepers.  Clean,  clever,  cheerful,  amusing, 
intensely  practical.  Cut  to  fit  everybody,  young  or  old,  village,  suburbs,  or 
rural  routes.  Unlike  any  other  paper  and  always  has  been. 


On  any  one-dollar  offer,  if  your  order  is  mailed  within 
TEN  DAYS  of  the  date  of  this  paper,  we  will  send  you  also 
the  famous  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1011,  full  of  wit  and 
wisdom  for  the  rural  home.  Address  your  letter  just  like  this: — 

FARM  JOURNAL,  130  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Factory  Prices  on  Quaker  City 
FEED  MILLS— Freight  Paid 

Send  your  name,  quick  for  Free  Books  and  low  price  on  Quaker  City  Feed  Grinders, 
so  we  can  reserve  one  for  you  to  just  suit  your  needs  and  save  you  all  jobbers’,  middle¬ 
men’s  and  dealers’  profits. 

We  want  you  toconvince  yourself  at  our  risk  that  the  Quaker  City  grinds  fastest, 
does  the  best  work  with  the  least  power  and  least  trouble  on  your  part.  Ear  corn, 
shelled  corn,  all  grains,  separate  or  mixed,  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  tablo  meal- 
try  the  Quaker  City  on  all  of  these.  Grinds  soft  and  wet  corn  just  as  well  as  dry.  Our 


No  Money  In  Advance-Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 


offer  protects  you  absolutely.  11  sizes  and  22  styles  enable  you  to  select  ono  to  meet  your  needs  exactly. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Note  all  the  raoney-makinp  advantages.  See  the  new  attachment  which  grinds  husks  as 
well  as  cobs  and  corn.  Then  if  it  isn’t  satisfactory— return  it  at  our  expense.  That's  the  way  we’ve  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  Quaker  City  Hills.  Let  us  send  you  book  at  once.  Write  postal  NOW  to  nearest  address. 

A.G.  STRAUB  &  COMPANY,  3737  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Machinery  Warehouse,  3707  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


FARMERS--You  Gan  Save 

enough  the  first  year 

Taftm-WF/ 


enough  the  first  year  to  more  than  pay  for 

AIR  COOLED 
ENGINE 


You  need  an  engine  that  gives  dependable  power.  Ready  any  time,  no 
adjustments  to  make,  no  water  to  freeze.  Von  haven’t  time  to  wait 
for  repairs  when  the  water  cracks  your  cylinder.  Then  buy  The 
"  NEW-WAY,”  Send  a  Postal  Card  After  Our  Catalog  No.  5. 


140 

SHERIDAN  ST. 


ThENew  Way  Motor  Company 

Lamsimg.  Mkkigak.  U.S.A. 


140 

SHERIDAN  ST. 


1010. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  and  TRADE 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  22,  1910,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  "Retail"  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

HOTTER 


GRAINS. 

The  prices  given  are  for  large  sales  of  No.  2 
quality  in  the  cities  named: 

—Wheat  • 


Hard 

Win- 

Bar- 

Spring. 

ter. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

ley. 

.$1.15 

1.02 

.54 

.38 

.83 

.90 

57 

.39 

.  . 

.  . 

.95 

.50 

.38 

,  . 

.  . 

.95 

.50 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

.  1.11 

.97 

.48 

.35 

.  . 

.88 

.93 

56 

.32 

.80 

.75 

.  1.00 

.41 

.30 

.76 

.80 

.  .99 

. 

.31 

.74 

.74 

.  97 

.95 

.45 

..  . 

.  , 

.  . 

.  .90 

.  . 

.  , 

.  . 

.  • 

.  . 

New  York. 

Boston  .... 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore.... 

Buffalo  . . 

Chicago  . 

Minneapolis 
Duluth  . . 

Kansas  City 
Winnipeg 

STAPLES  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES. 

The  figures  given  are  the  wholesale  prices  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  markets  named  fur  medium  to  good 
quality. 


TOBACCO. 

Conn.  Broad  Leaf  Filler . 08 

Wrappers . 50 

N.  Y.  State  Fillers . 05 

Penn.  Broad  Leaf  B . 15 

Virginia  Dark  Leaf . 10 

Western  Burley  Lugs . 10 


.10 

.60 

.06 

.17 

.20 

.13 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

..  .30 

a 

.31 

.33<S) 

.36 

Good  to  Choice _ 

. . .  .26 

® 

.29 

30 

.32 

Lower  Grades  . 

...  .23 

® 

.25 

24®  .28 

Storage . 

@ 

.31 

Stale  Dairy,  best _ 

...  .28 

© 

.29 

.30® 

.32 

Common  to  Good. . 

..  .23 

® 

.26 

.25@ 

.28 

Factory . 

© 

.24 

.24® 

.26 

Packing  Stock . 

@ 

.20 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best — 

© 

.17 

.17® 

.20 

Common  to  Good  .... 

..  .12 

© 

.13 

.14® 

.16 

Skims . . 

.12 

.10® 

.14 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice.  -45 

© 

.48 

.50® 

.55 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

...  .43 

(ft 

.46 

.45 

.52 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .25 

@ 

.35 

.30® 

.40 

Storage . 

@ 

.26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

..  2.30 

©  2.35 

qt 

.15 

Medium . 

...  2.20 

©  2.25 

Pea . 

®  2.25 

qt 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

©  2.20 

Red  Kidney . 

©  2.80 

WhiteKidney . 

..  3.10 

©  3.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

. .  .23 

© 

.25 

Common  to  Good.... 

. .  .20 

© 

.22 

Pacific  Coast . 

..  .17 

© 

.19 

German  Crop,  1910.. 

..  .42 

@ 

.44 

Philadelphia 


Cincinnati ... 
Indianapolis. 


New  Orleans. 


Pota- 

Tur- 

Butter, 

Eggs, 

toes, 

keys, 

Apples, 

lb. 

doz. 

bu. 

lb. 

bbl. 

.  20-30 

44-46 

35-40 

24-28 

3.00-5.00 

.  30-31 

37-40 

40-60 

23-26 

3  .C0-4 .50 

.  30-32 

35-38 

20-50 

17-19 

2.25-3.50 

.  30-32 

32-34 

35-50 

20-23 

2.60-4.50 

.  30-32 

32-35 

40-50 

17-18 

3.00-4.50 

.  31-33 

31-32 

50-65 

17-18 

3.76-5.00 

.  26-29 

31-33 

40-45 

15-17 

2.50-5.25 

.  28-30 

24-29 

45-48 

18-20 

4.00-4.50 

.  30-32 

32-33 

60-65 

17-20 

4.00-5.25 

Milking  Before  Calving. — If  the  udder 
of  a  heifer  or  eow  is  very  full  and  over 
distended,  so  that  the  condition  seems  to 
be  causing  the  animal  pain,  1  think  it  is 
advisable  to  relieve  the  pressure  by  milking 
before  calving.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
trouble  is  likely  to  result  from  the  act  of 
milking  itself,  'but  trouble  may  result 
from  the  condition  which  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary.  Feed  the  animal  a  ration  of  good 
hay  and  corn  silage  or  other  succulent  feed, 
and  a  fair  allowance  of  grain,  not  too  rich 
in  the  heavy  concentrates.  With  this  treat¬ 
ment  a  normal  condition  of  the  udder  is 
likely  to  be  maintained.  If  the  bowels  do 
not  move  freely  give  one  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water.  See 
that  all  conditions  affecting  the  health  of 
the  animal  are  as  near  perfect  as  possible, 
and  it  will  seldom  be  found  necessary  to 
milk  a  heifer  before  calving. 

E.  S.  BRIGHAM. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  Sec  guarantee  page  10. 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


CIDER  VINEGAR 
Prices  charged  in  N.Y. 
by  wholesale  dealers 
for  single  barrel  lots: 

Extra  Choice  Old,  gal.  .22  ©  .24 

Standard  Grade . 13  @  .15 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.  fancy...  .12  ©  13 

Kvap.,  com.  to  good.  .06  @  .11 

Sun  Dried . 04  @  .06 

Raspberries . 28  @  .30 

Cherries . 15  ©  .17 

FRESH  FRUITS 


.15©  .17 
.00®  .13 


Apples.  Ben  Davis,  bbl 

200 

®  4.00 

Spy . 

3. 06 

©  4.00 

King . 

2.00 

©  4.75 

Greening . 

2.00 

fa  5.50 

York  Imperial . 

( a  4.75 

Baldwin . 

2.00 

fa  4.50 

Western,  box . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

1 .25 

©  2.25 

8.00 

@10.00 

Pears.  Kieffor,  bbl . 

1.50 

©  3.00 

Strawberries.  Cal.,  pt.. 

.26 

©  .45 

Florida,  qt . 

.75 

®  .. 

HONEY 

White  Clover,  lb . 

.12 

©  .15 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

.09 

©  .10 

Extracted,  lb . 

.07 

®  .09 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. 

X.  Y.  State.  180  lbs. . 

1.25 

@  150 

Long  Island.  180  lbs.. 

1.50 

©  2.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

©  5.00 

Maine . 

1.40 

©  1.62 

Sweet.  Jersey,  bbl. . . 

1.00 

@  2.50 

Anise.  Southern,  bbl.. 

3.00 

@  4.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.10 

©  .13 

Beets,  Southern,  bbl.. 

3.00 

®  .. 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.00 

©  1.50 

Southern,  bbl . 

2.50 

®  3.00 

Cabbage,  ton . 

12.00 

©16.00 

Celery,  doz . 

.25 

®  .60 

Chicory,  bbl . 

2.25 

©  3.50 

Escarol.  bbl . 

3.00 

©  4.00 

Endive.  French,  lb _ 

.15 

©  .. 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

2.00 

©  7.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

.65 

©  .75 

Kohlrabi,  South’n.  bbl. 

4.00 

@  5.00 

Lettuce.  J^-bbi.  bkt _ 

1.25 

@  4  00 

Peppers.  Southern,  bu. 

7.00 

©10.00 

Onions,  Orange  Co.,  bag  1.50 

©  2.25 

Conn.  White,  bbl. . . 

2.50 

©  4.00 

White  pickle,  bu . 

.75 

©  1.25 

Peas.  Fla.,  bu . 

7.00 

©  9.00 

Romalne,  South'n,  bbl. 

3.00 

@  4. .50 

String  Beans,  bu . 

7.00 

@14.06 

Spinach,  bbl . 

2.00 

©  3.00 

Squasn,  bbl . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl 

1.00 

©  1.75 

.75 

®  1.15 

White,  bbl . 

1.00 

©  1.50 

2.00®3.00 


each  .03®  05 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  best,  doz..  1.75  ©  2.00 

Musnrooms,  lb . 20  ©  .40 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  2.50  @  3.00 
Tomatoes,  lb . 15  ©  .35 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb.. 

. 11 

© 

.12 

Fowls . 

® 

.15 

Roosters...  . 

.  08 

@ 

.09 

Ducks . 

@ 

.15 

Geese . 

. 13 

@ 

.15 

Turkeys . 

© 

20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys.  Fey . 

.22 

© 

.23 

.25© 

.28 

Common  to  Good _ 

.16 

@ 

.20 

.18© 

.23 

Chickens,  roasting _ 

.17 

@ 

.18 

•19@ 

•>'* 

Common  to  Good.... 

.13 

© 

.16 

.15® 

.18 

Fancy  broilers,  lb... 

.23 

© 

.25 

Fowls . 

12 

@ 

.15 

15® 

20 

Ducks,  Spring . 

.12 

@ 

.19 

Cleese,  spring . 

.15 

@ 

■IS 

.18© 

.23 

Suuabs.  doz . 

2.00 

@ 

4.25 

Guineas,  spring,  pair.. 

.65 

@ 

1.10 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 
Calves,  good  to  prime.  .12  @  .13 

Common . 08  @  .10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  8.00  @10.00 

Pork,  light . ■ . 10 14©  .11 

Medium  to  heavy  ...  .n9  @  .10 

Roasting  Pigs,  lb . 14  ©  .17 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  ©  22.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  ®  20.00 

No.  3 . 16.00  ©  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @  20  00 

Clover . . 13.00  ©  17.00 

Wild  Hay . 9.00  ©  10.00 

Straw,  Rye . 10.00  ©  11.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  ©  9.00 

MILL  FEED. 

Spring  Bran,  ton .  25.50  @  26.00 

Standard  Middlings  ..  26.25  @  28.10 

Red  Dog .  28.00  @  29.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Prices  given  are  for  top  market  grades  per  100 
pounds  in  the  markets  named. 

-Calves- 


Steers. 

Best. 

Poor. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Hogs 

New  York  ... 

...  6.00 

10.50 

6.00 

4.00 

6.60 

8.40 

Buffalo . 

...  6.75 

10.50 

7.00 

4.00 

6.00 

7.90 

Pittsburgh  . . 

...  6.25 

9  00 

.  .  .  . 

4.25 

6.25 

800 

Cincinnati... 

...  6.00 

.... 

3.50 

5.8a 

7  80 

Chicago  .... 

...  7.25 

8.00 

6.50 

4.40 

5.85 

7.75 

Kansas  City  . 

...  6.75 

8.25 

4.00 

3.50 

6.26 

7.55 

\  The  Winner  of  the  $500  | 

PRIZE  ^NjEXornShow^Worcester 


The  Grand  Prize  Acre  Grown  on  Stockbridge. 

The  Grand  Prize  of  $500  at  the  Corn  Show  was  offered 
by  this  Company  for  the  largest  amount  of  food  obtained  from 
one  acre  in  the  shape  of  shelled  corn,  the  corn  to  be  grown 
exclusively  on  Bowker’s  Stockbridge  Corn  Manure.  The 
prize  was  awarded  by  the  Judges  to  No.  11  who  proved  to  be 
Perley  E.  Davis  of  Granby,  Mass.  His  yield  at  harvest  time 
was  127  bushels  (flint),  containing  43  percent,  of  water  and 
cob,  which  reduced  to  12  per  cent,  moisture  (average  in  crib- 
dry  corn)  gave  a  yield  of  103.23  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  It  contained  4934  pounds  of  actual  food  (protein,  fat, 
sugar,  etc. )  A  new  record,  perhaps  a  world  record  on  a  sci¬ 
entific  basis. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  practical,  up-to-date  farmer,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College.  The  seed  was  an  eight-rowed  yellow  flint,  planted 
in  drills  three  feet  apart,  two  kernels  every  eight  to  ten  inches.  The  suckers 
and  weeds  were  all  removed,  also  the  corn  was  thinned  to  one  stalk  in  a  place, 
and  missing-  plants  filled  in  by  transplanting.  It  was  a  perfect  stand.  He  ap¬ 
plied  the  fertilizer  at  three  different  times,  1900  pounds  in  all. 

The  next  largest  yield  in  the  contest  was  96  bushels  of  crib-dry  shelled 
corn  (yellow  flint),  grown  with  1000  pounds  of  Stockbridge  Corn  Manure  per 
acre.  This  crop  gave  4589  pounds  of  actual  food  per  acre . 

This  contest  shows  that  the  Stockbridge  Corn  Manure  produces  not  only  a  large 
amount  of  corn  per  acre,  but  with  the  right  kind  of  seed,  a  corn  rich  in  food  consti¬ 
tuents  ;  therefore 

Use  Stockbridge  and  Get 
Greatest  Food  Value  From  Your  Land 

Send  today  for  full  particulars  concerning  next  year’s  prizes.  Also  for  our  new 
Stockbridge  Catalogue  and  Book  of  the  Corn  Contest,  mailed  free. 


|  BOWKER 

V 


Fertilizer  Company, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IHWHII 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  31, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

A  happy  and  a  prosperous  New  Year 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  is  the  first  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  year  to  the  friends  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk. 


standard  of  principles  in  the  publishing 
business,  honest  men  would  seek  another 
calling.  Neither  Lewis  nor  Success 
kept  faith  with  the  women  who  joined 
Lewis’s  League  and  paid  for  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  advance.  Lewis  discon¬ 
tinued  several  of  his  magazines  and  Suc¬ 
cess  made  low  combination  offers  with 


Our  subscription  returns  this  month 
have  not  been  quite  up  to  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  Thus  far  they  have  been  run¬ 
ning  just  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Of  course,  we  had  a  big  month  last  De¬ 
cember,  but  the  list  is  some  15,000  more 
this  year,  and  proportionately  the  re¬ 
turns  ought  to  be  more  than  last  De¬ 
cember.  We  give  the  facts  and  the 
records  just  as  they  are.  We  have  no 
doubts  about  the  final  results.  We  have 
never  had  greater  assurances  of  support 
and  encouragement  than  come  in  the 
daily  mail  which  accompanies  subscrip¬ 
tion  renewals  this  month.  Each  season 
we  have  a  pride  in  the  subscription 
records  for  the  first  business  day  of  the 
New  Year.  This  will  be  next  Tuesday. 
Last  year  beat  all  previous  records.  We 
would  like  to  go  last  year  a  little  better 
next  Tuesday.  If  you  have  not  yet  sent 
y-our  renewal,  just  sit  down  at  once  and 
prepare  a  remittance  for  the  renewal 
and  see  that  it  gets  into  the  mail  Sat¬ 
urday.  From  most  nearby  sections  it 
would  reach  us  if  mailed  on  Monday,  but 
Saturday’s  post  will  be  most  certain. 
Help  us  start  the  y-ear  1911  with  a 
record-breaking  subscription  mail,  and 
y-cm  may  rest  assured  that  whatever 
'prestige  and  influence  and  power  comes 
to  the  paper  through  .your  interest  will 
be  used  to  promote  your  welfare  during 
the  year  to  come. 

In  regard  to  the  complaints  against  L. 
Itosenstein,  Boston,  will  say  that  Geo.  E. 
Hill  and  Walter  Raymond,  representing 
different  parties,  brought  suit  against  said 
Rosenstcin.  Lawyer  Kittredge,  of  School 
street,  Boston,  tried  the  case  and  won  their 
suit.  The  judge  deducted  live  per  cent 
from  the  total  weight  for  shrinkage,  which 
is  agreeable  to  all  shippers.  It  seems 
though,  as  far  as  known,  all  parties  who 
sent  fowls  to  Rosenstcin  this  Fall  were 
served  the  same  way.  a  subscriber. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  R.N.-Y.  is  glad  to  know  that  this 
case  has  been  taken  to  the  courts.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  had  several 
complaints,  all  for  shortage  of  weights, 
and  had  been  able  to  get  redress  in 
only  one,  and  not  to  the  full  demand 
even  in  that  case.  If  the  judgment  is 
paid  in  the  above  case  we  will  recom¬ 
mend  suits  in  the  cases  reported. 

Our  cheese  factory  here  at  Nelson  has 
been  sold  to  the  Hi  Nuovo  Brothers  Cheese 
Company,  210  Elizabeth  street.  New  York 
Citv.  We  know  nothing  about  them,  and  if 
voii  will  advise  us  about  their  standing 
you  will  confer  a  favor  on  this  community. 

New  York.  f.  d.  h. 


other  papers  so  that  the  women  could 
not  compete  with  general  subscription 
agents  in  taking  subscriptions. 

Metropolitan  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

Two  judgments  are  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  entered  against  this  company- 
in  the  Ulster  County,  New  York  Court. 
One  for  $171.44  is  in  favor  of  Willis  T. 
Roe,  and  the  other  in  favor  of  Elmer  E. 
Salem.  Both  cases  were  on  the  Novem¬ 
ber  court  calendar.  We  have  had  prev¬ 
ious  inquiries  and  reports  on  this  com- 
pany.  j 

Do  you  think  it  advisable  for  a  working 
widow  to  continue  paying  71  cents  per  week 
to  the  Monaton  Realty  Co.,  Times  Square 
Building,  N.  Y.  City,  with  the  expectation 
of  withdrawing  her  money  at  the  end  of 
three  years?  She  has  one  year  more  to  pay. 
She  has  a  10-year  $500  bond.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it.  if  she  does  continue  payment 
she  can  only  get  $50  and  some  cents  cash, 
for  $110.76  that  she  will  have  paid  in,  or 
she  can  accept  a  paid-up  certificate  for 
$107  and  some  cents.  I  advise  her  to 
lose  what  she  has  paid  and  keep  wh^t  she 
has.  Please  give  your  opinion.  c.  w.  w.  | 

New  Jersey.  j 

If  people  will  persist  in  putting  their 
savings  into  such  things,  little  can  be 
done  for  them  afterwards.  If  this 
woman  stops  payments  now,  she  will 
lose  aW  she  has  paid  in.  If  she  contin¬ 
ues  another  year,  she  will  have  paid  in 
$110.76  in  all,  and  will  get  back  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  information  only  $50,  or  less 
than  one-half  her  investment.  All  that 
she  would  have  at  any  time  is  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  company^  which  speculates  with 
her  money  in  real  estate,  to  pay  it  back 
at  end  of  10  y-ears.  If  the  company  goes 
to  pieces  in  the  meantime  as  many  do, 
then  she  would  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  nothing  at  all.  Why  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  should  anyone 
loan  money  to  people  they  know  noth¬ 
ing  about,  on  any  such  terms?  At  best 
it  is  a  gamble  with  your  money.  You 
take  all  the  risks  of  failure  whether 
through  bad  judgment  or  dishonesty; 
and  they  get  the  money  in  any  case. 

“These  stocks  of  yours  are  worthless.’’ 

“I  don't  care,”  said  the  woman.  “The 
broker  is  very  accommodating.  He  lias 
exchanged  them  four  times.” — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Kansas  City  is  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  and  the  editor  must  have  had 
some  experience  with  St.  Louis  paper 
stocks.  The  scheme  of  exchanging  one 
worthless  piece  of  paper  for  another  is 
as  old  as  the  art  of  swindling.  J.  J.  D. 


We  had  similar  inquiries  from  West¬ 
ern  New  York  about  a  year  ago  about 
Di  Nuovo  &  Spadafora  Cheese  Co.,  of 
the  same  address.  We  could  find  no 
basis  for  credit,  and  so  assured  the. 
milk  producers,  and  they-  declined  to 
sell.  A  neighboring  town,  however, 
took  the  company-  in,  and  furnished 
milk.  Reports  at  end  of  the  season  were 
that  the  proprietors  skipped  out  after 
signing  checks  for  milk  bills  to  the 
amount  of  $18,000.  The  next  week  the 
clrecks  came  back  unpaid ;  but  we  got 
no  advice  that  Mr.  Di  Nuovo  ever  re¬ 
turned.  Those  further  interested  would 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 


Heavy  steel  legsand  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  mill. 
Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  .back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 


THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  Box 829  Snrinafield,  Ohio 


do  well  to  look  up  the  history  of  the 
company-  at  Burlington  Flats,  New  York. 

I  received  the  check  from  the  N.  Y.. 
N.  II.  &  II.  R.  R.  Co.  and  .thank  you  very 
much.  I  got  the  check  yesterday,  and  en¬ 
closed  find  $6,  $1  to  pay  for  my  paper  an¬ 
other  year,  and  $5  for  your  trouble,  for 
they  tried  so  hard  to  get  out  of  it.  I  have 
taken  your  paper  for  some  time,  and  I 
will  always  be  a  subscriber  as  long  as 
you  do  the  good  that  you  are  doing  now. 
You  collected  the  Hill  more  promptly  than 
a  lawyer  would,  and  I  will  tell  people  what 
you  have  done  for  me.  A.  r. 

Connecticut. 

*  This  was  a  claim  for  damages  to  fur¬ 
niture  in  transit.  The  claim  was  pre¬ 
sented  last  March,  and  contested  by  the 
railroad.  We  got  the  claim  November  17 
and  settlement  was  received  within  a 
month.  Unfortunately  we  are  not 
always  so  successful.  Of  course  $6  is 
credited  to  A.  P.’s  subscription  account, 
as  we  accept  no  pay  for  this  service. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Humping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Hairy- ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.K3^“Sen<J 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circulan  J 
D,  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  lib 


^SORBINE 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Hruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint, Side  Bone  or  Iione  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  liair  gone.  Horse  can  ba 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free.  $2.00  a 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSORBINE,  JR., for  mankind, $1, 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, Em 
larged  glands,  veins  or  muscles — heal* 
ulcers — allays  Pain.  Book  Free. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass- 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Success 
Magazine  for  some  time  past.  1  had  heard 
that  it  upheld  Mr.  Lewis,  so  when  impor¬ 
tuned  to  renew  my  subscription  I  told  the 
agent  what  I  had  heard,  and  that  I  would 
write  to  the  editor.  If  I  found  that  what 
I  heard  was  correct  I  would  not  need  the 
magazine.  I  enclose  herewith  a  letter  just 
received.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  will  not 
renew  my  subscription  to-  Success  Maga¬ 
zine,  READER. 

It  is  coming  to  this.  Farmers  are 
catching  on.  The  lines  are  being  drawn! 
Those  who  want  to  stand  for  fake  and 
deception  and  fraud  may  enjoy  their 
privilege.  Those  who  stand  for  decency 
and  honesty  and  honor  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  standing  in  another  row.  If  the 
Lewis  schemes  should  become  the 


NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS— from  2fi0-egg  strain-Sl 
each.  Light  Brahmas.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N. 


Forty  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

2  Registered  Hereford  Bull  Calve 

FOR  SALE  at  H1LLCREST  FARM. 
_ _ _ B.  F.  MANN.  Fort  Spring,  W.  V 

Mammoth  bronze  turkeys  fo 

SALE- Satisfaction  guaranteed  Arhh-a 
MRS.  FRANK  ELLIOTT?  Moraria,  New  Yor 

Rflfl  THOROUGH-BRED  Single  Comb  Whi 

?earling  Hens  for  sale,  tomal 
room;  $1.00  each:  10  per  cent,  discount  100  lots. 

J .  L.  ELLIOTT,  Fi.emixgtox,  N. 

300  Si#  andJ  Barred  P.  Rock  and  CAB  C«l 
,  While  and  Partridqe  Wyandottes  rUn  oAL 

Inspection  solicited.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfa 
tion  guaranteed.  Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  P, 


ters  Zero  and  eggs  are  60c. 
a  dozen,  it  pays  to  use 

Fairfield’s  Blood  Tonic 
And  Egg  Producer 

the  “Scientific’ ’  poultry  con¬ 
ditioner  that  makes  the  hens 
winter  ration  like  her  summer 
diet  and  keeps  up  the  egg- 
production  when  prices  are 
highest. 

A  Separate  Preparation  For 
Each  Kind  0!  Animal 

Because  the  roots  and  herbs 
so  beneficial  to  one  kind  of 
animal  are  of  no  benefit  to 
another  kind. 

Fairfield’s 

Egg  Producer  For  Poultry  Only, 

Blood  Tonic  For  Horses  Only. 

Milk  Producer  For  Cattle  Only. 

Blood  Tonic  For  Hogs  Only. 

Sold  under  guarantee 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

FREE-Our  “Scientific  Poultry  Book” 
Worth  50c.  butsent/ree  for  name 
of  this  paper  and  your  dealer. 

Fairfield  Manufacturing  Company 
505  South  Delaware  Ave„ 
Philadelphia. 


Use  Fairfield’s  Roup  Remedy. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Quipping  dairies,  large  and  small,  with  the 
latest  improved  labor-saving  and  money-making 
utensils  is  our  specialty.  Send  dimensions  of 
room  and  results  desired  and  our  experts  will 
relieve  you  of  the  intricate  details  and  send  you 
a  detailed  statement  of  equipment  and  cost. 
References  furnished.  Write  us  to-day. 

WISNER  MFG.  CO.,  Established  1839 
230 -A  Greenwich  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITV 


better  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


NEWTON’S  HEAVE 

COUCH,  DISTEMPER I  |DC 
AND  INDIGESTION  VUl\L 

The  Standard  Veterinary  Remedy. 


Makes  the  horse  sound,  stay  sound 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

The  first  or  second  $1.00  can  cures.  The  third  can 
is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

$1.00  per  can  at  dealers,  or  express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio 


E  FOODS 


aro  demanded  and  used  by  successful 
poultrymen  everywhere  because  our 
goods  are  reliable.  Every  ounce  of  grain  is 
clean  and  nourishing.  Lowest  prices.  Full 
weight.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  Souvenir.  Don’t  delay. 

TAYLOR  BROS.,  10  Market  Street,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


W 


RICHLAND  FARMS,  Frederick,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS 
Xow  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for 
HATCHING  EGGS  and  1>\Y  OLI>  CHICKS 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  devoted  to  the  three 
breeds.  All  breeding  stock  have  free  range.  No  orders 
too  small  or  too  large. 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 


LAKEHILL  FARM 

W.  H.  THACHER. 

Single  and  Bose  Comb  W  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Bocks 
and  Imp.  Pekin  Ducks.  Cockerels  and  Ducks  of 
both  sexes  for  sale  in  any  quantity  at  right  prices. 
Orders  booked  for  early  delivery  of  hatching  eggs 
and  day  old  chicks  and  ducklings.  Safe  delivery 
of  all  orders  guaranteed.  Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  JOHN  H  WEED,  Mgr.,  HILLSIDE, 
Westchester  County.  N.  Y. 


Mt.  Pleasant  Farr 


A  Breeding  Establish¬ 
ment  of  250  acres,  de¬ 
voted  to  developing  under  ideal  conditions  the  best 
- S.C.W.  LEGHORNS - - 

We  solicit  inquiries  from  those  in  noed  of  new 
blood  or  foundation  stock.  Spring  orders  for  Eggs 
and  Chicks  now  being  booked.  Splendid  Cockerels 
cheap  during  December.  MT.  PLEASANT  FARM, 
Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 


Pure  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  Prize-winning  Strains.  Stamp. 

MRS.  HARRIET  CHUM  BLEY,  Draper,  Va. 


Prize  Winning  Strains. 

VearltDg  Hens.  April-May  Cockerels,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Barred  Hocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas.  $1.50  each:  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $1.00.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT.  Riverdale,N.  J. 


Cfinn  BROWN  and  White  Leghorn  Hens;  Giant  Bronze 
JUUU  and  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Bred  for  heavy 
winter  layers.  Numbers  to  suit.  Prices  reasonable. 

THE  AMERICAN  POULTRY  PLANT,  Collins,  Ohio 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Free  Poultry  Catalogue 

EAST  00NEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA  PA. 


R.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Indian  Runner 

nnplfo— Strong,  vigorons  strains  for  utility,  show 
UUU(\0  and  export.  All  stock  sold  on  approval 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York 


IPOD  CAT  |p— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 
*  OxYl-rlL  $1.50  each  and  5  for  $5.00. 

Berkshire  Pigs  2  months  old,  $10.00  each. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS.  Atwater,  New  York. 


Darlington  Poultry  Farm-^VSsVoR 

SALE.  $2.00  and  $3  00  each.  Fishel  strain. 

JAMES  T.  JONES,  DARLINGTON,  Ml) 


QWNLAND  FARM’S  White  and  Buff  Wyandottes. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Famous  “Win  and  Lay” 
Strains.  All  stock  subject  to  approval.  Price-List. 

0WNLAND  FARM,  Box  497,  South  Hammond,  New  York. 


Hatch  After  Hatch 


rite  today  for  our  Bis  FREE 
Dok  about  the  World’s  Greatest 
aaranteed  Continuous  Hatchers 
WDUCDC  Incubators 
1 1  r  neno  and  Brooders 
3t  your  share  of  billion  dollars 
mftry  money  in  1911.  Guide 
>ok  free— write  for  it  today. 
pbers  Incubator  Co.*  Dept.  38  IKcw^lrs incubator  ] 
flalo,  N.  Y.,  Now  York  City,  Chicago,  I1L  |  f  irt  PfogWrloivrubU.1 
gton,  Mass..  KansasCity, 

Quality  Higher-Price  Lower 

*  — — -  - — We  beat  them  all  again.  Get  - 

our  DIRECT-TO-YOU  prop¬ 
osition,  low  prices,  and  BIG 

Bon  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubators  and  Brooders  before  you  buy 
anywhere  thifl  year — the  groatest  value 
ever  offered.  Catalog  FREE — aend  name. 

If  you  want  a  book  on  “Proper  Care  of 
fihiekfl,  Ducks,  Turkeys”—  Bend  10  cents. 

90  Second  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


J  Tried  and  PrOTen 
for  17  Years 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 


M  AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE 

Bright,  sharp,  shining, 
"akes  bone  and 
Increases  Egg- 
Production  when 
Eggs  are  high. 


GRIT 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  us  $1.00  for  two 
100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Booklet  free 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

Box  J.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  10c  EachiftS  SOThiftS? 

horn.  Can  furnish  in  any  number  I  am  booking 
orders  for  early  deliveries.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R. 
STONE,  Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudsnn,  N.  Y. 


PDfinV  COCKERELS  AND  YEARLINGS. 
■  nUlm  Trap  Nested.  Bred  to  lay  stock. 

A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  number  of  very  choice  April  hatched  Cockerels 
for  breeding.  Prices  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Quality 
Kind,  Famous  Lakewood  Strain,  Young  and  old 
Stock  for  sale:  Hatching  eggs  for  early  delivery. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington.  New  Jersey. 

Hone’s  “Bred-to-Lay” 

R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  IfE&Ss! 

and  Cockerels:  also  a  few  choice  exhibition  birds. 

D.  R,  HONE,  Crescent  llill  Farm,  Sliaron  Springs,  New  York 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DRAKES  in  any  quantity  at 
and  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  J>ar8a“ _p^. 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS  poultry  farm, 

^ ^ New  Rochelle  N.Y. 


LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  White  Holland  Turkeys  and 
White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  low 
for  quality.  E.  SCHIEBER,  R.  2,  Bueyrus,  Ohio, 


FOR  SALE-MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

One-quarter  wild  blood.  Toms  weighing  from  20 
to  24  lbs..  Hens  from  12tol4.  Toms$7.00,  Hens  $5.00. 
MRS.  JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brookeville,  Maryland. 


MAK 


HEN 


Lots  of  egg’s  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs — more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 
heavier  fowls;  lUANN^C  LATEST  DflNB?  HIITTFR  cuts  all  kinds 
'bigger  profits.  lfl#%liiW  25  MODEL  I  I  of  bone,  with 

adhering  meat  *nd  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper;  never  clogs. 
Book  free.  1^)  jays’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

R".  NV.  Mann  Co..  Box  15  IVI » Iford,  Mass. 
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In  effect  December  1,  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  price  was  advanced  to  $2.01  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  4 Vi  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone  who 
have  no  additional  station  charges. 


Milk  here  is  all  hand  separated  and  sold 
at  the  cream  station  at  Manchester  where 
they  pay  26  cents  for  butter  fat.  Corn  is 
worth  38  cents  at  the  elevator;  hogs,  $6.75 
per  100  pounds;  eggs,  27  cents  a  dozen. 

Manchester,  Kan.  G.  F.  T. 


Milk  is  not  sold  in  our  part  of  the 
countv.  There  is  no  market  for  milk  in 
our  locality.  The  farmers  here  make  butter 
and  sell  mostly  to  stores  iu  Hagerstown. 
Butter,  30  cents  per  pound  ;  oil  meal,  $38 
a  ton ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $34  a  ton  ;  bran, 
$26,  aud  wheat  93  cents  per  bushel. 

Beaver  Creek,  Md.  f.  l.  f. 


The  average  wholesale  price  of  milk  in 
this  locality  is  20  cents  per  gallon,  and  it 
retails  for  eight  and  nine  cents  per  quart. 
The  hulk  of  the  milk  is  handled  by  three 
large  concerns  iu  St.  Louis.  There  are  also 
quite  a  number  of  local  dairies  which  peddle 
their  own  milk.  v.  o. 

Wellston,  Mo. 


We  are  wholesaling  our  milk  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time;  get  $2.12  per  100  pounds.  The 
United  Dairy,  Bellaire,  O.,  gets  it.  There 
are  several  farmers  near  the  city  who  re¬ 
tail  their  own  milk.  The  wholesale  price  of 
milk  ranges  from  $2  to  $2.20  per  100 
pounds ;  retail,  seven  to  eight  cents  per 
quart.  The  retail  price  of  feed  at  Neffs,  O.. 
■where  I  deal,  is  :  Corn,  60  cents  per  bushel ; 
oats,  45  cents;  sucrene  dairy  feed,  $25  per 
ton ;  wheat  bran,  $25 ;  wheat  middlings, 
$29;  oil  meal,  old  process,  $40;  Timothy 
hay,  $20;  clover  and  Timothy  mixed,  $19; 
dairy  feed,  $24.  R.  R.  w. 

Bellaire,  O. 


This  section  is  supplied  with  milk,  cream 
and  butter  by  farmers,  with  here  and  there 
a  small  dairy.  These  will  average  about  10 
miles  apart  and  deliver  by  wagon  to  their 
customers  in  the  towns,  the  price  being 
uniformly  eight  cents  a  quart,  and  for 
cream  25  cents  per  quart.  Nearly  every 
town  has  a  creamery,  and  prices  range 
from  TO  cents  to  $1.20  per  100  pounds,  95 
per  cent  of  their  butter  going  to  the  cities. 
Wholesale  price  of  milk  delivered  in  the 
towns  is  six  cents  per  quart  by  the  five- 
galion  can.  The  present  price  of  butter  is 
30  cents  per  pound.  Live  poultry.  12  cents 
per  pound ;  eggs,  32  cents  per  dozen ; 
wheat,  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  boat,  90  cents 
per  bushel :  corn.  45  cents  per  bushel ;  hay, 
Timothy,  $15  per  ton  ;  clover,  $12  ;  mixed, 
$15.  h.  v.  s. 

Chestertown,  Md. 


I  live  about  five  miles  from  the  busy 
part  of  Cleveland,  and  about  one-half  mile 
from  the  limits,  so  I  am  not  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  dairy  country,  which  is  about  10 
to  25  miles  from  the  city.  However,  I 
will  tell  what  I  know  about  it.  Few 
farmers  peddle  their  own  milk  ;  it  is  mostly 
sold  to  dealers  In  the  city.  Where  it  is 
not  too  far  to  haul,  say  10  to  15  miles, 
to  the  city  they  have  what  we  call  a 
milk  truck,  with  a  long  box  carrying  50 
to  60  cans.  A  man  makes  a  business  of 
hauling  the  farmers’  milk  to  the  city,  go¬ 
ing  along  the  street  collecting  the  cans 
which  the  farmer  puts  on  a  platform  about 
three  feet  high,  so  he  can  drive  alongside 
and  roll  the  cans  in  and  leave  cans  for 
the  next  milking,  charging  the  farmer  10 
cents  per  can,  and  brings  the  empties  back 
free.  The  farmer  contracts  his  own  milk 


with  the  dealer,  who  pays  18  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  from  October  1  to  April  1,  and  during 
Summer  14  cents  per  gallon.  Farmer  must 
of  course  put  tag  on  each  can  marked  to 
dealer,  who  must  put  it  up  in  quart  and 
pint  bottles  before  be  is  allowed  to  retail 
it.  lie  gets  seven  cents  per  quart  in 
Summer  and  eight  cents  in  Winter,  or  six 
months  at  each  price,  as  he  buys  it,  but  the 
bulk  of  milk  comes  in  on  the  suburban 
or  electric  lines  which  bring  it  farther,  even 
50  miles  from  the  city,  but  it  is  always 
shipped  iu  10-gallon  cans  to  the  city,  and 
the  dealer  has  a  building  where  he  washes 
his  bottles  and  fills  them.  Some  years 
ago  before  the  citv  authorities  compelled 
bottling  the  milk,  most  farmers  peddled 
their  own  milk  at  six  cents  in  Summer  and 
eight  cents  in  Winter,  but  the  bottles 
were  too  much  bother ;  some  tried  it  out 
gave  it  up.  In  Summer  milk  truck  goes 
morning  and  evening ;  in  Winter  in  morn¬ 
ing  only,  taking  two  milkings.  G.  L.  w. 

Brooklyn  Heights,  O. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Canada  mined  10,501,475  tons  of  coal 
the  past  year.  This  was  about  380,800  tons 
less  than*  the  previous  year. 

Cotton  ginning  will  be  completed  by 
January  1.  The  ginners’  reports  thus  far 
show  a  total  of  10,617,000  bales  for  the 
whole  country. 

Hops. — The  market,  both  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  Europe,  is  very  firm,  and 
prices  tending  higher.  The  stock  remain¬ 
ing  in  first  hands  is  light. 

New  Stock  Yards. — A  million  dollar 
yard  and  slaughterhouse  is  to  be  built  iu 
jersey  City  on  tbe  water  front,  adjacent 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

New  Sooth  Wales,  Australia,  has  2,529,- 
200  acres  iu  wheat  this  year.  The  yield  is 
expected  to  be  about  23,500,000  bushels, 
which  would  leave  a  surplus  of  10,000,000 
bushels  for  export. 

Holiday  Mail. — During  the  first  17  days 
of  December  the  New  York  Post  Office  re¬ 
ceived  27,410  sacks  of  mail  from  Europe, 
aud  sent  out  437,389  foreign  money  orders, 
amounting  to  $7,025,548. 

Oil  Fuel. — The  railroads  of  this  coun¬ 
try  used  19,939,394  barrels  of  fuel  oil  the 
past  year.  Two  of  our  battleships  now  use 
oil,  and  four  of  those  under  construction 
will  be  equipped  for  oil  as  well  as  coaL 

Butter. — Receipts  have  been  too  large 
for  current  needs,  aud  trade  dull,  resulting 
in  a  decline  in  price  on  all  grades.  This 
decline  has  frightened  holders  of  choice 
storage  creamery  into  urgent  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  their  stock,  still  further  upsetting 
the  market. 

British  Trade. — During  the  11  months 
ending  November  30  the  United  Kingdom's 
imports  amounted  to  $3,046,795,000 ;  ex¬ 
ports,  $1,905,825,000.  The  chief  items  of 
imports  were  weat%  timber,  cotton  and 
wool ;  exports,  machinery,  chemicals,  leather 
goods,  cotton  aud  wool  yarns. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Christmas  trade  de¬ 
veloped  decidedly  lower  prices  on  all  kinds 
of  poultry  except  ducks,  which  were 
scarce.  A  large  number  of  turkey  ship- 
ments  from  the  West  had  been  sent  here 
ou  a  25-cettt  price  limit,  but  this  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  choice  turkeys  were 
freely  offered  for  24  cents.  Speculative 
trade  is  usually  active  where  prices  of 
high-grade  produce  drop,  but  many  of  these 
speculators  had  been  badly  pinched  iu  the 
Thanksgiving  trade,  and  were  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  dispose  of  their  Thanksgiving  hold¬ 
ings  so  that  they  would  not  lose  more 
than  three  cents  per  pound,  than  to  pick 
up  new  bargains.  Some  high  retail  prices 
were  noted,  but  as  a  rule  consumers  were 
able  to  get  good  turkeys  on  a  basis  of  26 
to  30  cents. 


GOOD  RETURNS  FROM  MIDDLEMEN. 

I  read  many  instances,  iu  your  paper  es¬ 
pecially,  of  dishonest  commission  men,  aud 
it  seems  no  more  than  fair  for  me  to  take 
the  trouble  to  tell  what  good  use  can  -be 
made  of  an  honest  city  middleman.  This 
Fail  the  local  apple  and  pear  market  was 
very  dull,  fancy  Pippins  briugiug  but  50 
vents  a  bushel,  aud  early  pears  35  cents. 
As  prices  were  not  much  better  from  ped¬ 
dling,  I  made  my  first  try  at  shipping  to 
Detroit.  Results  gave  following  figures, 
gross;  Snow,  $5  barrel;  seeouds,  $3;  Non¬ 
such,  $4.75 ;  seconds,  $3.25 ;  August  Pip¬ 
pin,  $3.50 ;  seconds,  $2.50 ;  King,  $4.50 ; 
seconds,  $3.25 ;  Spy  aud  Greening,  $3.50 ; 
seconds,  $3.  1  managed  to  get  several 

barrels  of  culls  in  early  and  got  following 
prices  for  them,  lower  prices  meaning  later 
shipments  :  14  barrels  at  $2.50,  11  barrels 

at  $1.75,  seven  barrels  at  $1.50,  three 
barrels  at  $1.25,  one  barrel  at  $1.  The 
freight  was  about  20  cents  a  barrel,  cart¬ 
age  five  cents,  and  of  course  commission  10 
per  cent.  1  bought  40-cent  barrels  for  the 
No.  1,  cracker  barrels  at  eight  cents  to  15 
cents  for  the  seconds,  aud  sweet  potato 
barrels  at  five  cents  for  the  culls,  covering 
these  last  with  worn-out  feed  sacks  instead 
of  heading.  Another  time  I  would  use 
cracker  barrels  for  my  first  as  well  as 
seconds,  as  it  only  means  a  little  more  time 
heading.  The  pears  sold  at  $3  for  No.  1 
and  $2.50  for  seconds,  per  barrel,  netting 
$2.45  aud  $2  respectively.  As  you  cau  see 
the  Pippins  netted  nearly  85  cents  bushel 
(after  paying  for  40-cent  barrel)  instead 
of  50  cents  offered  here  ;  aud  pears,  which 
were  all  shipped  in  cracker  barrels,  netted 
over  75  cents  a  bushel  (after  paying  for 
15-eent  barrel)  instead  of  35  cents  offered 
here.  .  R.  p.  c. 

Adrian,  Mich. 


New  Oatti.e  Club  Secretary. — .1.  J. 
Hemmingway,  for  24  years  secretary  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  has  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Flis  assistant, 
It.  M.  Govv,  has  been  appointed  to  the  posi¬ 
tion.  The  address  of  the  club  is  8  West 
17th  St.,  New  York. 

Fair  to  choice  apples  selling  here  at  re¬ 
tail  90  cents  a  peck.  Lowest  price  for 
apples,  the  kind  I  used  to  throw  at  the 
barn,  75  cents  per  peck.  Butter,  45  cents 
a  pound ;  potatoes,  50  cents  a  peck ;  milk, 
10  cents  a  quart;  pineapples,  five  cents 
each;  oranges,  one  cent  each  for  drops; 
grapefruit,  two  cents  for  drops;  pineapples 
by  crate  of  30,  $1.50  returns  from  com¬ 
mission  houses.  it.  I-  G. 

Ft.  Pierce,  Fla. 


A  COW  CULTURE  CLUB. 

The  Cow  Culture  Club  is  an  organization 
with  headquarters  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  This 
club  co-operates  with  the  State  Dairymen's 
Association  and  the  Iowa  State  College  in 
an  effort  to  develop  dairying  in  Iowa.  Iowa 
has  been  noted  as  a  beef-pioduciag  State, 
but  if  her  people  ever  seriously  go  into 
dairying  there  will  be  g.eat  doings.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  the  Iowa  corn  crop  was 
put  into  silos  and  a  few  acres  on  each 
farm  put  into  Alfalfa  the  State  could  pro¬ 
duce  butter  enough  nearly  to  supply  the 
entire  country.  in  order  to  do  this  there 
must  be  a  good  number  of  high-class  cows 
and  the  object  of  the  Cow  Culture  Club 
is  to  find  out  who  owns  the  best  dairy 
cow  in  Iowa,  and  having  found  that  out, 
to  learn  how  to  produce  more  like  her. 
A  test  of  this  kind  closed  on  August  15, 
and  the  figures  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  press.  Now  there  is  to  be  another  test 
for  $1000  or  more  in  cash  prizes.  The 
contest  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  given  iu  one  year,  305  days,  by  any 
cow  of  any  breed.  It  makes  uo  difference 
who  it  is  owned  by  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
It  will  cost  tbe  owner  an  entry  fee  of  $5 
and  he  will  have  to  convey  the  tester  who 
examines  the  cow  once  a  month  to  and 
from  the  railroad  station,  and  he  will 
have  to  take  care  of  him  while  he  is  on 
hand.  That  is  all  that  is  expected  of  the 
cow  owner.  The  Cow  Culture  Club  will  do 
the  rest.  The  entries  for  the  next  con¬ 
test  opens  August  15.  1911,  and  will  close 
December  1,  1911.  The  year’s  contest  will 
end  November  30.  1912.  This  will  give  a 
farmer  opportunity  to  have  his  cow  fresh 
at  the  proper  time  and  get  her  into  shape 
so  that  she  can  do  her  best.  The  idea  is 
a  good  one,  and  carried  out  for  a  number 
of  years  will  surely  result  in  improving  the 
care  of  the  dairy  cows  in  that  State. 


Sick  Pigs. 

A  litter  of  white  Cheshire  pigs,  farrowed 
September  14,  appeared  all  light  till  they 
wero  ene  month  old,  when  their  ears  be¬ 
came  purple  at  the  edges,  first  pink  then 
purple  ;  some  days  better,  then  after  a  cold 
night  were  worse.  They  dried  up  at  the 
edges  and  sloughed  off  a  portion  of  the 
edges  of  ears.  They  were  large,  thrifty 
pigs  otherwise,  the  mother  being  very 
large  and  healthy  and  having  laid  on  four 
pigs,  she  only  suckled  four  that  were  left, 
and  had  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  so  they 
grew  fast.  1  sold  three  of  these  pigs  five 
weeks  ago;  purchaser  was  well  satisfied 
apparently,  but  now  he  says  that  one  has 
just  died  five  weeks  after  he  received  them 
and  the  others  are  sick.  The  remaining 
one  I  kept  myself  and  it  seems  well.  Can 
yon  inform  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
them,  and  am  I  responsible  for  the  pigs  I 
sold  in  good  faith  ?  e.  p. 

Connecticut 

Wo  are  quite  unable  to  say  what  is 
now  the  matter  with  the  neighbor's  pigs 
or  what  has  caused  their  death,  but  we 
are  sure  that  the  previous  skin  trouble 
of  five  weeks  ago  would  not  be  likely  to 
cause  such  losses.  That  condition  in  white 
pigs  often  merely  indicates  scald  from  run¬ 
ning  in  wet  rape,  clover  or  other  rank 
green  growths  and  then  exposure  to  sun 
or  to  freezing.  The  ears  may  also  become 
similarly  affected  if  the  bods  are  wot  and 
filthy.  Hog  cholera  may  be  suspected  when 
patches  of  skin  become  purple  in  color, 
but  had  that  disease  been  present  five 
weeks  ago  the  pigs  would  have  died. 

A.  S.  A. 


Expressmen  and  Eggs. — Under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  "Express  Companies  and  Eggs,”  page 
1158,  we  note  White  &  Rice's  difficulty  with 
a  crate  of  eggs.  We  send  out  to  private 
customers  crates  of  eggs  in  small  lots  and 
pay  55  cents  expressago  for  each  package, 
regardless  of  size,  over  the  Long  Island 
IU  It.,  for  a  distance  of  94  miles.  Years 
ago  wre  used  to  pay  these  charges  only  to 
have  the  express  companies  collect  again 
at  the  delivery  end,  and  uo  reimbursement 
yet.  While  we  do  not  prepay  any  more, 
the  charges  are  excessive,  and  the  whole 
is  another  plea  for  that  parcels  post. 

THOUNEHAVEN  POULTRY  FARM. 


Wren  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  rand 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Common  Sense  and  Plain 
Dealing. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said : 
“Nothing  astonishes  men  so  much  as 
common  sense  and  plain  dealing.”  The 
more  we  think  about  this  statement,  the 
more  we  are  convinced  that  Emerson 
was  right.  Common  sense  enables  us  to 
choose  wisely,  to  make  correct  deduc¬ 
tions,  to  avoid  snares  and  pitfalls,  and 
plain  dealing  gives  us  the  power  to  do 
the  right  thing  by  our  fellow  men  and  to 
avoid  misleading  statements.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  makers  of  the  Buck¬ 
eye^  Grain  Drill,  have  evidently  kept  this 
saying  of  Emerson  constantly  in  mind, 
for  their  warranty  on  the  Buckeye  is  so 
plain  that  it  would  not  mislead  a  child, 
and  the  common  sense  displayed  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  this  world- 
famous  grain  drill  has  made  it  astonish¬ 
ingly  simple,  accurate,  reliable  and  wear 
resisting.  Write  to  the  manufacturers 
for  a  Buckeye  catalogue,  read  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  drop  in  at  your  nearest 
implement  dealer  and  see  what  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  drill  the  Buckeye  is.  The  feed 
is  of  the  double  type — that  is,  two  feeds 
in  one — a  force  feed  having  great  range 
as  to  quantities,  and  which  will  accurate¬ 
ly  measure  and  sow  all  grains  and  grass 
seeds,  peas,  beans,  rice,  beets,  etc.  The 
combined  Buckeye  Grain  and  Fertilizer 
Drill  will  sow  all  commercial  fertilizers 
and  is  the  only  drill  on  the  market  that 
has  an  absolutely  non-corroding  glass 
fertilizer  feed.  The  many  good  features 
will  surely  interest  the  careful  farmer, 
and  we  know  our  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  more  about  it  by  sending  for  a 
Buckeye  catalogue. 


&  “New  Modern” 

/  SanitarySteelStalls 

Wood  or  Steel  Stanchions  (chain  or 
swivel  hung),  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Watering  Basins,  etc. 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfc.  Co. 
76  Main  Street,  Attica,  N.  T. 
“ EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN” 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 


AW  FUR 

Let’s  got  acquainted.  Write  for  price  list. 

LOT  IK  J.  KAHN 
3  and  5  >V.  19th  St.,  New  York 


TRAPPERS  AND  HUNTERS. 

Furs  are  high.  A  fact  widen  you  are  all  probably  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  But  the  question  is.  Are  you  getting 
highest  market  value  tor  yours  '  Remember  we  do  not 
charge  any  commission;  pay  all  express  charges;  will 
hold  your  goods  separate  for  approval  of  our  valuation, 
when  requested,  and  if  not  satisfactory  will  return  and 
pay  all  charges.  Don’t  you  think  we  are  entitled  to  a 
trial  shipment  on  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  i  For 
further  information  write  for  our  free  price  list  and 
Trappers’  Guide.  Make  ns  a  t  rial  shipment  today. 

Abrohams  Fur  &  Wool  Co.,  Far  Merchants,  Seymour,  Whs. 


OTHE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  BOOK.” 

A  All  about  this  wonderful  breed.  Public  200- 
egg  recordfwithoutmeat).  Stiff  paper.  100  pages. 
50  cents.  C.  S.  Valentine, Box  3,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Hnllriav  Pnilltrv  Ponltry.Calves, Hothouse 
noiiudj  rouiiry  Lambs,  Fancy  Eggs. 

Ship  to  W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO..  229  Washington  St..  New  York. 


r  RAW  FURS  "" 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 


P  I.ICASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Kggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beaus, 
Appies.  etc.  li.  n.  WOOMWAM,  *Ui  Greenwich  St.,  .\.  T. 


V* 


LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

52  East  I Oth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited. 


WANTED-YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN 

to  manage  farm  of  100  acres  in  Central 
New  York.  Must  be  competent  to  care  for  small 
herd  of  Ayrshires  and  do  dairy  work.  Slate 
wages  expected  with  references. 

CHARLES  H.  DKISSEN,  Coalburg,  Ohio. 


FARM  SALE— 200  acres,  300,000  feet  timber; 

I  HniTI  near  school,  church,  etc.  Easy  terms. 
CHAS.  RITTENHOUbE,  K.  D.  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


W  A  NTFTl~SO:UC1TOUS  or  SALESMEN  to 
”  i—Af  obtain  signatures  to  petitions 

asking  Congress  to  enact  a  Parcels  Post  law.  Ex¬ 
perienced  parties  furnishing  proper  references 
make  good  pay.  Address  POSTAL  PROGRESS 
LEAGUE,  No.  125  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  PRICES  FOR 

are  the  highest  in 
the  country.  We  will 
pay  the  highest  New 
York  cash  prices  for 
your  Muskrat,  Skunk,  Mink,  Coon,  Opossum, 
Fox  and  all  other  standard  furs  in  large  or  small 
lots.  We  hold  shipments  separate  on  request. 
We  charge  no  commission  and  pay  all  express 
charges.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once 
and  we  will  keep  you  fully  posted. 

STRU  CK-CHAITIN  CO.,  Dept.  A ,  8  East  1 2th  Si..  New  York 


\A/  A  MTP  n — >la.rrietl  man  with  two  boys  from 
fVHIllCU  16  to  20  years  old.  Must  be  expe¬ 
rienced  at  milking  and  dairy  farm  work. 

\V.  F.  SHRCM,  R.  D.  2,  Jeannette,  pa. 


Poultry  and  Stock  Farm  For  Sale. 

119  acres,  40  of  this  is  woods.  Spring  rnnning  water 
and  well.  1,200  White  Leghorn  chickens—  up-to-date 
houses  to  accommodate  5,000.  Six  Jersey  cows,  2 
bulls,  3  common  cows,  5  work  horses,  25  sheep,  1,3)0 
bushels  of  corn  on  the  cob,  30  tons  of  fodder  corn 
in  silo,  40  tons  of  bay,  20  tons  of  straw,  24,000  corn 
stalks,  300  bushels  of  wheat,  600  bushels  of  oats. 
Up-to-date  farming  implements  and  buildings  in 
good  oilier.  One  chicken  brooder  house,  with  hot 
water  system  to  accommodate  3,000  baby  chicks, 
size  25x100.  Stone  house  with  18-inch  walls,  Trooms 
and  all  city  improvements.  Price,  $30,000.  Apply  to 
OWNER,  Mimsink  Farm,  North  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


HOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  as  low  as  $15.00  per  acre.  Rich 
soil,  mild  winters,  nearby  eastern  markets.  Exceptional  Fruit  Growing  Possi¬ 
bilities.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  farms  for  sale  “COUN¬ 
TRY  LIFE  IN  VIRGINIA”  (100  pages)  and  low  excursion  rates 

ADDRESS  Iv. 


T.  (I  R  AWL1W,  Industrial  Agt, 
C.  4*  O.  RY..  Box  Z  RICHMOND,  VA. 


/So 


The  Combination  Winter  and  Summer  Spray 


As  a  SUMMER  SPRAY  combined  with  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  will  control  APPLE  SCAB  and  all 
other  fungus  diseases,  CODLING  MOTH  and  all  chewing  insects,  and  leaves  a  much  finer  finish  on  fruit 
than  that  sprayed  with  bordeaux  mixture. 

As  a  WINTER  SPRAY  for  the  control  of  San  Jose  scale,  Oyster  Shell  Bark  Louse,  Psylla,  Aphis  and 
all  sucking  insects,  also  Peach  Leaf  Curl. 


Far  Superior  to  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Much  Cheaper 


Sprayed  with  Bordeaux  and  Arsenate  of  Lead— 3  lbs  to 
50  gallons. 


Sprayed  with  Niagara  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  and 
Arsenate  of  Lead— 3  lbs.  to  50  gallons. 


Not  Sprayed 


The  above  photographs  show  a  comparison  between  apples  sprayed  with  NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME' 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  those  not  sprayed.  These  results  were  obtained  by  Everet 
Wallace,  during  last  season’s  experiments  under  the  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY  FELLOWSHIP 


THE  NEW  NIAGARA  TRI-PLEX 
POWER  SPRAY  PUMP 


SCIENTIFIC  SPRAY  NOZZLE 

PATENTED  APRIL  16,  1907 


Made  both  in  Brass  and  Aluminum  and  without  a  doubt  the  best  spraying 
nozzle  on  the  market.  The  spray  DIHliC’TING  IUSG  is  made  of  HARD  HI  BBER 
and  is  guaranteed  to  withstand  all  kinds  of  chemicals  and  to  wear  at  least  two 
years.  Is  also  guaranteed  to  wear  live  times  as  long  as  brass  or  steel  discs. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  FOUR  NOZZLES  AND 
DOES  IT  a**, 

.  BETTER  gg  jyi 

L  The  suprem-  jk  "YLsmJ  Cup 

Stair  acy  of  the  _ W 


This  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  modern  power  sprayer  on  the 
market.  Is  guaranteed  to  spray  out  seven  gallons  of  liquid  per 
minute  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  pressure  of  from  150  to 
200  pounds.  Is  equipped  with  porcelain-lined  cylinders,  which  are 
guaranteed  for  a  lifetime.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this  ‘pump 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  driven  by  a  worm  gear,  which  is  absolutely 
noiseless  and  requires  only  one-quarter  the  space  that  is  required  for 
ordinary  gears.  Get  our  prices  before  buying. 


Outlet 

Disc 


Gasket 


30  YEAR  CALIFORNIA  SUCCESS 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPS 


Spray 
Directing 
Disc  made 
of  Hard 
Rubber 


We  are  distributing  agents  for  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
England  and  New  Jersey,  for  these  pumps,  which  are  made  in  both 
hand  and  power,  and  are  without  a  doubt  the  most  practical  spray 
pumps  on  the  market.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Nozzle 

Body 


na\i  '  ~  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  on  Our 

he  best.”  The  price  is  SI.00  postpaid.  The  I  a  •  umia  •  a 

25e.  additional.  If  net  satisfactory  after  I  jLfffO  WwslBCh  IrOUSISlS  Ot 

1  can  be  returned  and  money  refunded.  I 

- - - !  NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION, 

NIAGARA  BRAND  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE,  TREE  BORER 
PAINT,  SULPHUR,  COMPRESSED  AIR  AND  GASOLINE  POWER  SPRAYERS, 
HAND  PUMPS,  NOZZLES,  SPRAY  RODS,  HOSE  AND  FITTINGS. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY, 

250  MAIN  STREET,  MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORk 

V  Also  NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO.  LTD.,  Burlington,  Ontario 


Name, 


Post  Office, 
R.  N.-Y. 
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